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ATHA^ARIC.  a  chief  or  lodge  of  the  Goths  who  had 
settled  thenuelves  on  the  borders  of  the  Roman  empire, 
north  of  the  Danube,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century. 
Having  aided  ^Dcopius  in  his  rebellion,  the  Goths  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  the  emperw  Valens  in  369.  They 
then  sued  for  peace,  and  an  interview  took  place  on  this 
occasion  between  Valens  and  Athanaric,  in  a  boat  in  the 
middle  of  the  Danube.  Some  years  after,  the  Huns  havinf; 
oome  down  ftom  Oe  banks  <i£  the  Volga,  threatening  the 
tairitory  of  the  Goths,  Athanuie  opposed  the  barbaiians  at 
IliB  paas^  of  the  rim  Dniestor,  but  he  was  surprised,  and 
otitigtA  to  retire  with  a  part  ai  hii  ibllowets  into  the  flut- 
nesseatrftbe  Carpathian  mountains.  The  lestof  the  Ooths, 
under  Fritiann,  threw  themselTes  on  the  empire  fi>r  pro- 
feBcCiMl,  and  WMC  allowed  to  eron  the  Danube  and  settle  in 
Thrace.  They  afterwards  quarrelled  with  the  emperor  Va- 
lens, whom  tbey  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle  of  Adrian- 

r'  e,  in  August,  a.d.  378.  After  the  death  of  Fritigem,  and 
elevation  of  Tbeodosins  to  the  empire,  Athanaric,  who  had 
remained  in  his  featn esses,  was  elected  king  of  the  Goths. 
He  then  concluded  a  peace  with  Theodosius,  and  repaired 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp, 
m  Jaunaiy,  a.o.  S81 ;  but  having  surfeited  himself  at  the 
emperor  s  table,  he  soon  after  died,  and  was  buried  wi^ 
giMt  mmiificenoe  try  order  of  Theodosius.  (Gibbon,  c  xxv.) 

ATHANAS  (Leach),  a  genus  of  the  long-tailed  erus- 
tnceans.  bearing  much  resemblance  to  Lymata  (Risso), 
from  which  it  diflbrs  in  having  the  first  pair  of  feel  c^Uraar 
sise  than  the  rest ;  while  the  second  pair  of  Lymatn  are  ue 
largesL  It  is  small  in  size,  and  has  been  taken  m  the 
south  coast  of  England  and  on  the  shores  of  France. 

ATHANASIAN  creed,  or  Symbolum  AUumana- 
mtm.  which  is  also  called  from  the  words  of  its  beginning 
tlus  Symbolum  Qmettngue,  ia  not  extant  in  the  works  of 
Athanasius  (which  contain,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  98,  teq.  another 
creed,  stating  the  same  doctrine,  but  differently  expressed), 
and  is  not  quirted  by  contemporary  writers :  it  seems  to  refer 
to  the  later  Mestcman  and  Butyehian  oontrovetaies— has  a 
latiniieil  character,  or  it  sounds  in  Greek  like  a  translation 
ftom  a  Latin  ori^inai,  and  s^ipears  to  contain  phrases 
taken  ftmn  ibe  writings  of  Augustine,  the  bisb<^  of  Hippo. 
Hence  we  omchide  tluit  it  was  composed  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  eentniy.  Some  have  supposed  that  Yincentius 
Lerinensis;  ethm,  that  Venantius  Fortunatua;  others 

r'n,  that  Hflarius  Arelatemris  wrote  what  is  now  called 
Athanasian  creed.  According  to  Pascbasius  Quesnel, 
Virgilius  of  Tapsus,  who  has  been  considered  to  have  inter- 
polated the  passage,  1  John.  r.  7,  was  also  the  author  of 
ibe  Athananan  creed. 

From  Uie  seventh  oentnry  we  find  that  the  Athanasian 
creed  has  been  considered  in  the  western  churches  to  be 
the  most  genuine  document  of  the  ecclesiastical  trinity. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  Athanasian  creed  was  not  intro- 
iteed  by  the  authori^  of  eeelesiastiesl  councils,  nor  by  any 
wsstrau  oonpuliion,  Imt  was  generally  received  1^  the  free 
MWkilkm  of  the  ehmdM  thu  i*  eoBtiiiieA  a  comet  expo- 
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sition  of  christian  doctrine,  and  that  it  vas  necessary  to  give 
some  ecclenastical  definitions  of  the  statements  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  important  document  may  illustrate  the 
diflference  between  the  solution  of  an  historical  question 
concerning  autiienticity,  and  one  involving  the  internal  truth 
of  doctrinal  contents.  (See  Cave,  HUtoria  litter.,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 89 ;  Oudin,  de  Seriptor  Bcchs,,  vol.  i.  p.  312 ;  Fabrieiua, 
Bibiioth.  Gr.,  vol.  v.  p.  297;  Montfeucon,  Prof,  ad  Op. 
Athanatii ;  and  Schrockh, Kirehenge»ch.y<A. xiL  pp.  93-252.) 
Sherlock  has  also  written  on  Um  Athanasian  creed.  Dr. 
Waterland  supposed  it,  without  much  fiiundation,  to  have 
been  made  by  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries ;  and  Archbishop  Til - 
lotson  said, '  The  church  were  mil  rid  of  it'  (See  Clarite's 
Svcceanon  of  Sacred  Literatures  London,  1830,  p.  274.) 
A  defence  of  the  Athanasian  creed  on  physiological  prin- 
ciples, by  Thomas  William  Chevalier,  Esq.,  has  been  printed 
in  tha Moming-Wateh,  and  published  separately :  London, 
1830.  In  this  dissertation  a  surgeon  reftites  the  attack  of 
some  clergymen. 

Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  AAanasian 
Creed  had  become  so  well  known,  that  comments  were 
written  upon'  it ;  it  was  not,  however,  then  styled  the  Atha- 
na>inn  Creed,  but  simply  ^e  Catholic  Faith.  Before  the 
expiration  of  another  century,  it  had  obtained  the  appellation 
which  it  has  since  preserved.  It  is  supposed  to  have  leoeived 
the  epithet  *  Athanasian,'  on  account  of  it*  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  c«itroy«mr  between  the  orthodox  and  the 
Arians.  But  Athanasius  ninuelf  confined  his  wteitions  to 
the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  inoamation,  and 
seems  not  to  have  iuKSted  much  i^on  the  doctrines  relative 
to  the  Spirit 

This  creed  was  used  in  France  about  the  year  830;  was 
received  in  Spain  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  in  (Ger- 
many about  me  same  time.  It  was  both  said  and  sung  in 
England  in  the  tenth  century;  was  commonly  used  in 
Italy  at  the  ex^ratkm  of  that  century,  and  at  lUnne  a  UtUe 
later. 

Many  learned  men,  especially  Cardinal  Bona,  Petavius. 
Bellarmine,  and  Rivet,  are  of  opinion  that  the  creed  which 
bears  the  name  of  Athanasius  was  really  the  production  of 
that  bishop.  Baronina  maintains  this  opinion,  and  suggests 
that  it  was  composed  by  Athanasius  when  at  Rome,  and 
oflbred  to  Julius  as  a  confession  of  his  ftdth. 

The  controversy  on  the  Athanasian  creed  has  produced 
in  England  a  great  number  of  works :  the  most  learned 
and  impartial  work  on  this  su^ect  is,  *  A  Critical  History  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed,'  by  Daniel  Waterland,  D.D. ;  the 
second  edition,  corrected  and  improved :  Cambridge,  1 728. 

ATHANA'SIUS,  ST.,  8umamedil/M»2ojicui,was  one  of 
the  most  noted  divines  and  theological  controversialists  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  period 
is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  narration  of  events  in  which  he 
either  bore  a  i«rt  or  was  dosely  concerned. 

Athanasius  was  bom  at  or  near  Alexandria,  about  the 
close  of  the  third  century.  The  Benedictines  ofSt.Maur  give 
A.O.  SM  as  the  year  of  his  birth.  ElMjahnj^atflsltfaat  the 
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mother  of  AtbanBsias  belonged  to  8  noble  Alexandrine 
fkuooily,  and  that  sbe  was  an  i£later.  She  gave  to  Athana- 
nus  a  good  education.  On  her  endeavouring  to  persuade  her 
son  to  marry,  he  Tould  not  listen  to  her  advice.  The  mother 
then  assailed  his  chastity  by  introducing  harlots  into  his  apart- 
ments ;  but  Athanasius  flogged  them  and  drove  tbem  away. 
The  mother  now  invited  a  Sabeean  magician  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  this  sorcerer  told  her  that  Athanasius  was  already  a 
GaltUean  beyond  the  power  of  magic,  and  that  he  would 
become  a  great  man.  After  oearing  this,  the  mother  intro- 
duced Athanaitius  to  the  PatiBuch  Alexander,  and  was 
baptized  with  her  ton.  The  mother  died,  and  Athanasius. 
like  another  Samuel,  remained  with  the  patriarch.  Ru- 
flnus,  in  his  continuation  of  the  eeelesiasticu  history  of  Eu- 
aebius,  relates,  that  Athanasius,  while  yet  a  boy,  baptized 
other  boys  in  play,  and  that  tills  first  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  Alexander,  who  became  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, A.D.  313,  and  was  the  nineteenth  patriarch  of  that 
see.  This  statement  is  supported  by  the  Benedictine  editors 
of  the  works  of  Athanasius,  by  TiUemon^  J.  A.  Schmidt, 
S.  Basnage,  and  others,  but  is  njeoted  by  many  on  the 
ground  of  there  being  an  anachronism  in  assigning  the 
childhood  of  Athanasius  to  tiieperiod  of  Alexuider'sposaes- 
sion  of  the  bishopric. 

The  writings  of  Athanasius  prove  that  he  received  a 
learned  education,  and  that  he  was  af^quainted  with  both 
the  theological  and  pro&ne  literature  of  hia  age ;  though 
Gregorius  of  Naziantus  praises  the  contempt  of  Atbanasras 
for  heathen  teaming.  During  some  part  of  his  earlier  life, 
Athanasius,  attracted  ^  the  neat  reputation  of  St  An- 
thm^,  led  iinr  a  time  an  asoetie  life  irith  that  oelebiated  an- 
chonte.  In  whatarer  way  the  notice  ctf  Alexander  was  first 
attracted,  Athanasius  early  condliated,  and  by  bis  alHlities 
retained,  the  fhvour  of  that  prelate,  who  raised  him  Ta|«dly 
from  the  lower  soolesiostioal  decrees  to  the  office  of  deacon, 
and  employed  him  as  an  assistant  in  his  literary  under- 
takings. In  the  Synod  held  at  Alexandria,  a.d.  321.  against 
the  Arians,  Athanasius  occupied  the  fourth  place  among 
the  deacons  of  the  Alexandrine  church.  In  a.d.  325  he 
was  orchdeaoon,  and  exerted  considerable  influence  over  his 
bishop,  Alexander,  and  the  proceedings  at  Nictea.  In  that 
avnod  he  represented  his  bishop  against  the  Arian  party. 
Here  Athanasius  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame  by  his 
powerfhl  refutation  of  Arianism ;  and  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  be  was  fcom  this  time  otmsidered  the  first  champion 
of  the  orthodox  church.  Alexander  died  in  Ajailt  a.d.  326 ; 
and  in  the  same  year  Athanasius  was  unanimously  chosen 
bishop  of  Alexandria  b^  the  other  orthodox  bishops  and  by 
the  inhabitants  of  theaty.  It  is  an  estaUished  feet,  that 
in  those  days  the  clergy  and  Uuty  concurred  in  the  choice 
of  ecclesiastical  superiors.  It  is  related  that  Athanasius, 
anttoipating  that  he  might  be  elected,  concealed  himself 
during  six  months,  and  only  re-appeared  when  he  expected 
that  the  vacant  see  would  be  already  filled.  According  to  the 
Arian  statements.  Athanasius  was  consecrated  bishop  with 
illegal  secrecy.  It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  parties  of 
the  Meletians  and  Arians  opposed  the  appointment  of 
Athanasius ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  at  this  period  the  ottho- 
dox  party  preponderated.  A  synodal  report,  which  states 
the  particiUBis  of  the  bishops'  proceedings  in  the  choice  of 
the  new  bishop  of  Alexandria,  still  exists,  and  has  faara 
appended  to  the  works  of  Athanasius. 

Athanasius,  as  the  twentieth  metropolitan  of  Alexandria 
and  Patriarch  of  eastern  Africa,  obtained  an  extensive  sphere 
fear  exertion  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  Pentopolis.  the  first 
rank  after  the  Roman  bisb^,  and  the  highest  eceleBiastical 
dignity  in  the  East ;  but  he  was  snrrounoed  by  b^er  oppo- 
nents, against  whom  he  endeavoursd  to  put  in  execution 
the  decrees  of  Nic«a. 

About  A.D.  3'J6  (according  to  some  teekmiings :  see  Ahts- 
BiNi  A,  vol.  L  p.  48),  after  the  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  to 
Christianity,  Athanasius  seat  Frumentius,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  their  conversion,  as  their  first  bishop.  But  the 
joy  which  this  event  ooossioned  to  Athanasius  was  marred 
Dy  the  increase  of  power  obtained  at  this  time  by  the 
Arian  party.  Amoo^  the  most  fbrmidable  i^ponentt  of 
Athanasius  was  Bnaebius,  bishop  of  Nieomedia,  who  having 
been  previously  deposed  on  acoount  of  his  Arian  sent^ 
meats,  was  reinstated  a.d.  328,  and,  in  conjnnetton  with 
the  Meletians,  obtained  considerable  influence  st  Uie  couil 
of  Coostantine.  Athanasius  decVned  to  comply  with  the 
proposal  of  Snsebiui  to  readmit  Arius  into  chonh  eom- 
nuoiom  ndntutedtba  thtaaUorthaa^erorbrnteiing 


,  to  the  Nicene  decrees.  From  this  time  Uie  Udetians  am. 
Eusebians  sought  the  ruin  of  Athanasius.  In  a.d.  332  they 
accused  him  before  the  emperor  of  having,  without  the  im- 
perial sanction,  imposed,  for  Uie  benefit  of  tiie  churches,  taxes 
upon  linen ;  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  rebels ;  of 
ordering,  during  a  visitation  of  the  Mareotic  congregations, 
that  the  chalice  of  the  Meletian  bishop,  Ischer&s,  should  be 
broken,  and  that  his  liturgical  volumes  should  be  burned  ;  of 
having  caused  tiie  Meletian  bishop  Arsenius  to  be  mur- 
dered ;  and  of  having  employed  the  hand  of  Arsenius,  when 
severed  from  his  bwly,  for  magical  purposes.  Athwasius 
refuted  the  first  two  accusations  1^  witnesses,  proved  that 
Ischeras  was  not  a  legitimately  ordained  priest  at  the  time 
of  this  episcopal  visitation,  ann  that  his  chalice  was  not  an 
ecclesiastical  chalice.  His  success  in  refuting  the  last 
charse  was  complete :  Arsenius  was  still  olive,  and  with 
two  hands.  Bat  this  acquittal,  and  the  imperial  letters, 
which  fully  acknowledged  his  innooenoe  and  justified  his 
proceeding^  were  insufficient  to  defend  him  against  new 
attacks.  T%e  Eusebians  induced  the  empenv,  a.d.  334,  to 
cite  him  before  a  synod  at  Cesarsa ;  but  Athanasius  reflised 
to  appear  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  his  opponents  were 
at  the  same  time  accusers  and  judges.  The  emperor,  much 
displeased  by  his  disobedience,  commanded  bim  to  appear 
before  a  synod  at  Tyre,  a.d.  335,  to  which  Athanasius  vent 
with  forty-nine  bishops.  The  former  charges  were  repeated, 
but  the  presence  of  Arsenius  again  disproved  the  accusation 
ofmurder.  FreshcrimesweTeoowimputedtobim:  a  woman 
with  whom  it  was  alleged  that  the  bishop  of  Alexandria 
had  committed  fornication,  was  tnnnight  forward,  taut  when 
oonfhmted  with  Athauasins.  she  miitook  fiv  the  bishco 
a  friend  who  asaisted  in  his  delenoe^  and  thus  committed 
heisdf  as  a  fUse  aocuser.  Finding  that  eharges  from 
which  he  hod  already  been  acquitted  were  perpetually 
revived,  and  that  new  aooiuations  were  invented,  be  coo-' 
udered  even  his  life  to  be  endangered ;  and  thwefoie,  before 
the  accusation  about  the  broken  chalice  hod  been  ftally  in- 
vestigated, and  during  the  absence  of  the  Arian  biuops 
sent  to  Mareotis  to  examine  into  the  charges  rebrfive  to 
Ischeras,  he  secretly  retired,  under  the  [ffoteotion  of  the 
imperial  plenipotentiary,  from  Tyre  to  Constantinople.  The 
synod  of  Tyre,  notwithstanding  the  protestation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian and  Mareotic  clergy,  decreed  thed^Kwttion  and  exoom- 
munication  of  Athanasius,  and  his  exile  from  Alexandria  i 
they  grounded  their  sentence  on  his  disobedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  emperor ;  want  of  respect  to  tha  synod;  and 
alleged  desecration  of  eodesiaatical  vaiBala.  The  empmr, 
desuous  of  doing  justice  to  the  Imhop  of  Alexandria,  dted 
the  judges  of  Tyre  to  aceoimt  in  his  own  preaenoe  Sn  the 
sentence  whiah  they  had  pronounced.  The  bi^ops  pleaded 
in  justification  of  their  sentenoe,  and  induced  the  empercr 
to  banish  Athanasius  to  Treves,  a.d.  336.  Thw  sentence 
was  procured  by  means  of  a  new  accusation  against  lum, 
that  of  having  impeded  the  exportation  of  own  from  Alex- 
andria to  Constantinc^e.  Athanasius  himself  states  that 
the  emperor  exiled  him  in  order  to  protect  him  from  the 
rage  of  hu  enemies.  The  bishopric  of  Alexandria  remained 
vacant  by  the  express  commoocf  <tf  the  emperor. 

Athanasius  was  well  received  at  Treves  by  Constans ; 
and  here  he  had  many  opportunities  of  strengthening  his 
party  in  the  West,  and  fiequeiU  means  of  commimieatiiig 
with  E^pt.  Athananus  wrote  at  this  time  a  letlwr  to  tlm 
hishop  Serapion  on  the  deeth  of  Anno.  The  Alexaadrians 
deeply  monmed  the  absence  of  their  muoh-revered  bishop ; 
they  pathetically  addressed  the  eniperor,  pleading  for 
his  restomtion— an  Kpupeal  which  was  secondcHl  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  celebrated  and  esteemed  hermU  An- 
thony. The  banished  bishop  was  recalled,  and  restored  to 
his  see,  a.d.  338,  after  having  travelled  through  Ger- 
many, Pannonio,  MtBsia,  and  Thrace,  to  Constantinople ; 
and  from  thence  through  Bith^to.  Cappodoeia.  Syria,  and 
Palestine,  to  Egypt  Constantme  had  oonoeded  this  piriat 
shortly  before  his  death,  but  the  actual  restoiation  of  Atha- 
nasius did  not  take  plooe  until  the  reign  of  his  sons.  The 
inhabitants  of  Alexandria  reoeived  their  long-absent  bishop 
with  joyAil  enthusiasm,  but  fbund  that  the  damoBslmtioa 
of  their  gntefril  afibetion  eonld  not  induce  him  to  relax  the 
reins  <^  discipline,  and  llwt  his  past  misftxtunes  had  not 
taught  him.  in  the  least  degree,  to  compromise  the  cause 
which  he  had  espoused.  Athanasius  deposed  throughout  his 
own  patriarchate  the  Arian  bishi^s,  and  put  orthodox  pee- 
lates  in  Uieir  place.  By  his  inthkenoe  he  also  effected  simi- 
lar dungoa  in  othtv  hmkopliea.  IlMBuMWontpntestad 
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kgainit  tlw  return  of  Athanuitu,  allegiog  &at  the  de- 
cree oi  tin  tfTuA  of  Tyre  remained  unrepealed.  Thev  re- 
Tired  the  fbrmer  accusations,  and.  added  tne  charge  of  nav- 
iiig  sold,  tbr  bis  own  benefit,  the  grain  and  com  belonging 
lo  the  eharch  and  the  poor.  They  also  imputed  to  his  insti- 
gatiem  the  popolar  disturbances  which  took  place  on  his  re- 
turn. The  Bnsebian  par^,  intending  to  embarrass  Athana- 
txn  itni  AiEther,  braught  bark  to  Alexandria  the  Arian 
liU»p  Pbtus»  whom  Alexander  had  exUed ;  and  finding  that 
file  new  Roman  emperor  of  the  East,  Constantius,  sided  with 
them,  threatened  more  violent  measures.  Nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  bish(^  in  the  mtriarchate  of  Alexandria  app^ired 
at  a  synod  snmmonea  by  Athanasius,  and  reftitea  in  a 
synodal  letter  the  accusations  of  the  Eusebians,  a.d.  340. 
xhey  bore  a  noble  testimony  in  his  fkvour,  and  called  upon 
the  whole  of  Christendom  to  rise  in  his  defenw.  Athanasius 
despatched  messengers  to  Julina.  bishop  of  Rome ;  and  the 
Cuwbians  at  the  same  time  sent  delegates  to  Julius,  re- 
qoesting  him  to  recognise  Pistus.  Thus  were  the  Roman 
And  other  western  churches  involved  in  the  Athanasian 
emtnt. 

AthanariVH  vent  agun  to  Rome  in  the  year  340,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  monks,  in  order  to  attend  the  synod  convened 
by  Pope  Julius.  Antony,  the  esteemed  ftiend  and  revered  in- 
stmctor  of  the  early  manhood  of  Athanasius,  having  collected, 
about  the  year  305,  a  society  of  religious  recluses  from  among 
the  hermits  of  Africa,  associated  them  into  a  community 
settled  in  Egypt,  and  reflated  their  mode  of  life  by  civil  and 
rriigious  nHes.  Baronms  maintains,  and  hia  opinion  is  the 
moA  generally  received,  that  it  was  Athanasius,  who,  about 
the  year  S46,  transplanted  the  regular  monastic  institutions 
from  Egypt  into  Italy,  and  erected  the  first  monastery  at 
Rome  (MabiUon,  Pre^.  ad  Acta  Sanctorum :  ord.  Benedict. 
torn.  L  p.  9,  &c.)  Other  opinions  assign  different  localities 
to  the  first  Eunmean  monastic  community.  It  is  however 
ptobeble  that,  during  this  visit  of  Athanasius  to  Rome, 
he  exdted  there  the  spirit  of  monasticism.  But,  while 
«p|mi«iDe  the  pnetira  of  manBsticism,  Athanasius  did  not 
Hoetini  or  overiook  its  abuses.  Amongst  many  instances 
of  ^  discreet  interfbrenee  and  counsel,  he  thus  writes  to  a 
monk  who  bad  been  appointed  to  a  bishopric,  but  who 
tOBgbtrto  avoid  the  labours  of  the  office : — *  A  bishop  may 
both  abstain  fhnn  wine  and  fiist  frequently.  We  have 
known  both  fksting  bbhops  and  fbasting  monks.  We  have 
known  both  bishops  who  abstained  from  wine,  and  monks 
who  indulged  in  it.  Many  among  the  bishops  have  not 
oBtBted  hitD  metrimuny ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  many  monks 
have  beeome  fathers  of  children.  Let  every  one,  therefore, 
ftgfat  bow  he  will  the  ^ood  fight.'    (Ap.  ad  Dracont.) 

Athananus  also  seriously  refuted  the  indiscreet  opinions 
of  MiM  on  tlM!  aal^eet  of  matrimony,  and  asdgned  to  each 
■MB  of  ee^baejr  and  matrimony  its  own  place  In  the  ordi- 
wmem  of  God.  Many  persons  were  greatly  ofl^nded  by 
thia,  u>d  aeriondy  Uamed  Athanasius. 

JvBiu  had  declared  himself  In  fkvour  of  Athanasius,  but,  in 
aoinptiBiiee  with  the  request  of  the  Eusobian  delegates,  he 
appointed  a  synod  to  be  held  at  Rome.  But  befbre  the  asseni- 
hHpg  of  this  synod  the  Eusebians  had  convened  another  at 
Antioeta,  A.V.  341tin  which  it  fras  declared  that  Athanasius 
was  forever  excluded  from  the  bishopric  of  Alexandria. 
Thay  cAied  the  vacant  see  firat  to  Eusebiua  of  Emesa ; 
nd  an  his  decdining  the  ot^,  it  was  bestowed  upon  Gre- 
jforj  of  Cappadoeia,  trbo,  assisted  by  the  imperial  troops, 
■xpriled  Atiumasiut  (who  had  returned  from  Rome,  and 
hM  privata  mesttaigs  with  his  fl>llowert)  fVom  Alexandria 
ADiifc8aatar.A.D.Ml,and  eommttted  many  acts  of'vktlence 
^inaT  tba  HomoonBiasts.  Pbflagrius,  the  Roman  iravemor 
^  Alemandria,  eemUntng  his  efforts  with  those  of  'GregotT, 
aso^it  tbaltiiof  Athanaaiiis,  who  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome.  In 
the  same  year  Julius  held  at  Rome  a  synod  of  fifty  bishops, 
wlwfa  njeeted  all  the  aeonaatioas  against  Athanasius,  and 
le-admitted  bim,  with  high  encoiniums,  into  church  com- 
annioii.  Juhns  wrote  enei^etieally  to  the  Eusebian  bishops 
iab^ialf  of  Athanasius,  but  in  v^n;  and  even  after  the 
^mth  of  £nsebias,  his  fxty  and  that  of  the  Arians  still  re- 
tnned  so  much  power  as  to  render  impracticable  the  return 

Athanasins  to  Alexandria.  The  cause  of  Athanasius 
wm  &m  smare  encDmbarsd  with  dlffienltiea  by  the  tumultu- 
saa  I— in  iHddi  Iris  adharents  dtmanded  hts  restora- 
tiaa  Tbe  mxrprimttm  of  Alaxaadria  while  resident  at  Rome 
applisd  to  GoDateiw,  the  emperor  of  tlw  ttest,  for  protection, 
fsaslaiw  aaferal  tiaes  panted  him  a  privata  audience. 
1^  tawa  0^  AthanasiaB  was  espoused  by  most  of  the 


oooidental  prelatsi>  and  the  mdeavours  af  the  Susebiaiu  to 

obtain  a  oompromising  peace  were  defeated.  Athanasius 
would  agree  to  no  peace  which  was  not  based  upon  the  ao- 
knowled^mant  of  the  Nicene  Homoousioa.  By  his  perse- 
vemnce  m  this  demand  he  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
martyr  for  ortliodoxy.  Athanaiuit  dreaded  compronuM 
more  Uian  schism. 

On  the  demand  of  Conatana,  a  synod  was  omvened  at 
Sardica  in  die  domioions  ^f  the  Western  Emperor,  but  «a 
the  borders  of  the  two  imperial  territories,  a.d.  346. 
Ninety-four  bishops  of  the  West  and  seventy-six  bishops 
from  the  East  assembled  there.  The  friends  of  Athana- 
sius claimed  that  he  should  take  his  seat  and  vote  among 
the  congregated  bishops.  The  orientals  required  that  he 
should  appear  as  a  yet  unacquitted  defendant  Ufoa  this 
point  of  Qispute  the  contest  ran  so  high,  that  most  of  the 
eastern  bistiops  left  Sardica  and  retired  to  PhilippopoHs. 
The  orthodox  bi^liops  remained  at  Sardica,  and  acquitted 
Athanasius  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  The 
bishops  assembled  at  PhiuppopoUs,  as  a  retaliation  tbr  their 
own  excommunication  and  deposition  pronounced  by  the 
adherents  of  Athanasius.  excommunicated  the  biahmiB  at 
Sardica.  The  synod  at  Sardica  will  be  always  remembered 
as  having  first  established  and  promulgated  the  canons 
recognising  the  right  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  to  act  as  arhi- 
trator  in  aU  cases  coDceming  the  deposition  of  bishop 

Athanasius  remained  during  a  considerable  time  at 
Aquileia,  and  obtained  much  influence  with  the  emperor 
Constans.  By  means  of  strong  threats,  that  prince  in- 
duced his  brother  Constantius  to  re-instate  the  orthodox 
bishops  who  had  been  exiled  by  the  Eusebians.  Athana- 
sius, after  a  Utrice-repeated  invitation,  repaired  to  the 
court  of  the  eastern  empire,  the  imperial  sincerity  being 
attested  by  the  officers  of^state,  and  evidenc^  by  the  public 
and  imperative  orders  which  were  issued  for  the  recall  of 
ail  the  banished  .adherents  of  Athanasius,  the  restitntnu 
of  their  privileges,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  inno- 
cence, accompanied  bytite  reversal  of  ul  illegal  proceedings 
of  the  adverse  party.   Constantius  received  the  veneraUe 

firimate  with  seeming  pleasure  and  approbation,  asking 
rom  him  the  single  concession  of  permission  to  the  Arians 
to  hold  public  worship  in  one  church  in  Alexandria.  Atha* 
nasius  replied  to  this  request  by  the  nullifying  promise  to 
grnnt  it  on  condition  that  a  similar  liberty  should  be  allowed 
to  the  orthodox  party  in  every  city  throughout  the  empire. 

Athanasius,  on  his  return  to  Alexandria,  passed  through 
Jerusalem,  and  was  there  re-admitted  into  church  commu- 
nion by  sixteen  bishops.  In  his  progress  he  deposed  the 
Arian  bishops,  and  substituted  in  tneir  room  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Orthodox  faith.  On  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  be  was 
welcomed  with  the  most  joyfiU  enthusiasm.  The  bishops 
Ursacius  and  Valens  recanted  their  accusatians,  and  others 
of  the  inimical  prelates  sought  his  favour  and  forgiveness. 
The  powerfVil  protection  of  Constantius  procuredhim  so 
much  tranquillity  that  he  was  able  to  convene  a  synod  at 
Alexandria,  in  which  the  decrees  of  Sardica  were  confirmed. 

The  year  351  was  marked  by  the  untimely  death  of 
Constans.  The  hatred  to  Athanasius,  which  the  power  of 
Constans  had  restrained,  again  broke  forth  with  redoubled 
force,  afrer  all  fear  from  the  pretensions  of  Magnentius  had 
subsided.  Athanasius  was  charged  witli  having  excited 
enmity  between  the  imperial  brothers.  This  charge  seemed 
to  have  some  foundation,  as  Constans  bad,  in  behalf  of 
Athanasins,  interfered  with  the  government  of  Constantius. 
While  a  rival  disputed  the  empire  of  the  west,  Constantius 
appeared  as  the  fiiend  of  Athanasius ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
countenance  of  the  venerated  bishop  of  Alexandria  ceased 
to  be  of  importance  to  the  policy  of  Constantius,  Athanasius 
fbund  that  he  ranked  as  both  uie  personal  and  the  theolo- 
gical enemy  of  the  emperor. 

The  senteuce  of  Tyre  could  still  be  urged  against  him ; 
but,  anxious  for  the  consent  of  the  western  church,  Constan- 
tius summoned  a  synod  at  Aries,  a.d.  353,  and  another, 
A.D.  355,  of  300  bishops,  at  Milan.  'Corruption,  the  most 
infklUble  symptom  of  constitutional  liberty,  was  successfully 
practised :  honours,  gifts,  and  immunities  were  offered  and 
accepted  as  the  price  of  an  episcopal  vote ;  and  the  con* 
demnation  of  the  Alexandrian  primate  was  artfully  repre- 
sented as  the  only  measure  which  could  restore  the  peace 
Vii  union  of  the  catholic  church.  The  friends  of  Athana- 
sius were  not  however  wanting  to  their  leader  or  to  their 
cause.  Wltii  a  manly  spirit,  which  the  sanctity  of  their 
character  render(^d  less  dangerous,  they  maintained  in  pub- 
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Ke  debBte  antl  in  printe  conference  with  tbe  emperor,  the 
sternal  obligation  retigion  and  justice.  They  declared 
thi^  neither  the  hope  of  his  favour  nor  the  fbu  of  his  dia- 
pleaaure  should  prevail  on  them  to  join  in  the  condemnation 
of  an  absent,  an  innocent,  a  respectable  brother.  They 
^rmed,  with  apparent  reason,  that  the  illegal  and  ol»olete 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Tyre  had  long  since  been  tacitly 
abolished  by  the  imperial  edicts,  the  honourable  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  archbishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  silence 
or  recantation  of  his  most  clamorous  adversaries.  The^ 
alleged  that  his  innocence  had  been  attested  by  the  unani- 
mous bishops  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  acknowledged  in  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  Sardica  by  the  impartial  judgment  of 
the  Latin  church.  They  deplored  the  hard  eondition  of 
AthanasiuB,  who,  ^ter  enjoying  bo  many  yean  his  seat,  his 
reputation,  and  the  seeming  confidence  of  his  sorereign. 
was  again  called  upon  to  confhte  the  most  groundless  and 
extravagant  accusations.  Their  language  was  specious ; 
their  conduct  was  honourable ;  but  in  this  long  and  obsti- 
nate contest,  which  Bxed  the  eyes  of  a  whole  empire  on  a 
tingle  bishop,  the  ecclenastical  Actions  were  prepared  to 
sacrifice  truth  and  justice  to  the  more  interesting  object  of 
defend!^  or  removing  the  intrepid  champion  of  the  Nicene 
faith,  liie  Arians  still  thought  it  prudent  to  disguise  in 
ambiguous  language  their  real  sentiments  and  ^igns; 
but  tne  orthodox  bishops,  armed  with  the  favour  of  the 
people,  and  the  decrees  of  a  general  council,  insisted  on 
every  occasion,  and  particularly  at  Milan,  that  their  ad%'er- 
saries  should  pu^  themselves  from  the  suapicioo  of  heresy, 
before  they  presumed  to  arraign  the  eonduot  of  Athanadus/ 
(Gibbon,  chap,  xxi.) 

'  Tbe  councils  of  Aries  and  Milan  were  not  diisolTOd  till 
the  archbishop  of  Alexandria  had  been  solemnly  con- 
demned and  deposed  by  the  judgment  of  the  western  ai 
well  as  of  the  eastern  church.  A  formulary  of  consent  was 
transmitted  by  the  messengers  of  state  to  the  absent 
bishops ;  and  all  those  who  refused  to  submit  their  private 
opinion  to  the  public  and  inspired  wisdom  of  the  councils 
of  Aries  and  Milan  were  immediately  banished  by  the  em- 
peror, who  aflfected  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  catholic 
church.  Among  those  prelates  who  led  the  honourable 
band  of  confessors  and  exiles,  Liberius  of  Rome,  Osius  of 
Cordova,  Paulanus  of  Treves,  Dionysius  of  Milan,  Euse- 
bius  of  Vercells,  Lucifer  of  CagUari,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers,) 
may  deserve  to  be  particulariy  distinguished.  The  emi- 
nent station  of  IJbaiuB,  who  governed  the  capital  of  the 
empire;  the  personal  merit  and  long  experience  of  the 
venerable  Onus,  who  was  revered  as  the  favourite  of  the 
great  Constantine,  and  the  fether  of  the  Nicene  faith,  placed 
niose  prelates  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  church ;  and  their 
example,  either  of  submission  or  resistance,  would  probably 
be  imitated  by  the  episcopal  crowd.  But  the  repeated 
attempts  of  the  emperor  to  seduce  or  to  intimidate  the 
bishops  of  Rome  and  Cordova  were  for  some  time  ineffectual. 
The  Spaniard  declared  himself  ready  to  suffer  under  Con- 
stantius,  as  be  had  suffered  threescore  years  before  under 
his  grandfather  Maximian.  The  Roman,  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign,  asserted  the  innocence  of  Athanasius  and 
his  own  freedom.  The  resolution  of  Liberius  and  Osius 
was  at  length  subdued  by  the  hardships  of  exile  and  con- 
finement The  Roman  pontiff  purchased  his  return  1^ 
some  criminal  compliances,  and  afterwards  expiated  hu 
guilt  by  a  seasonable  repentance.  Peniusion  and  violence 
were  employed  to  extort  the  reluctant  signature  of  the  decre- 
pid  bishop  of  Cordova,  whose  strength  was  broken,  and 
whose  feculties  were  perhaps  impaired  by  the  weight  of  a 
hundred  years.  The  mil  of  Libmus  and  Osius  reflected  a 
brighter  lustre  on  the  firmness  of  those  bishops  who  still 
adhered  with  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  Athanasius 
and  religious  truth.'  (Gibbon, 

The  next  step  was  to  remove  Athanasius  himself— a  pur- 
pose long  held,  but  restrained  by  fear  of  popular  resentment 
at  the  removtd  of  a  beloved  and  respected  pastor.  Even 
when  sanctkmed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Latin  church,  Con- 
Btantins  did  not  dare  to  give  his  written  sanction  to  the 
order  for  tbe  displacement  of  Athanasius.  The  unsigned 
decree  conld  reasonably  be  rejected,  and  the  bishop  reftised 
the  invitation  of  the  municipal  governor  to  abdicate.  A 
nominal  agreement  was  interposed  for  tbe  snspension  of 
proceedings  till  the  emperor's  real  intention  should  he  de- 
clared; hut  this  proved  but  a  stratagem  to  lull  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  Atlunanan  interest  The  capital  was  sur- 
nmiided  and  entered  bv  the  imperial  tnx^.  Daring  fimr 


months,  under  ihe  guise  of  zeal  for  religion,  ravages  the 
most  horrible  were  carried  on  within  tbe  walls  of  Alexandria. 
Athanasius  with  difficulty  saved  his  life  by  means  of  a  rapid 
and  secret  flight.  Gewge,  who  was,  according  to  Athana- 
sius and  Gregory  Nazianzen,  a  native  of  Cappadocia,  but 
who,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellious.was  sprung  from 
a  tanner  atEpiphaneia  inCilida— a  man  regardless  alike  of 
religion  and  humanity,  was  placed  in  the  episcopal  chair,  and 
caused  the  horrid  and  disgraceful  scenes  of  bloodshed  and 
crime -which  had  been  enacted  in  Alexandria  to  be  repeated 
in  ninety  of  the  episcopal  cities  of  Egypt. 

During  six  years  Athanasius  evadea  the  pursuits  of  the 
imperial  emissaries.  He  lived  concealed  chiefly  among 
the  monka  of  tbe  Egyptian  desert,  who  ehoee  rather  to  die 
than  betray  their  revered  aasodate.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
proached near  the  towns  in  wder  to  learn  the  prooeedingR 
of  his  enemies.  While  ^us  proscribed  and  pursued,  he 
wrote  and  circulated  his  letters  against  tbe  Arians  addressed 
to  tbe  bishops  of  Egypt  and  I^ya,  and  others  of  his  con- 
troversial treatises.  Gibbon  has  eloquenUy  described  the  lo- 
mantic  adventures  of  Athanasius  during  this  period.  Atha- 
nasius was  at  last  recalled  from  his  seclusion  by  the  per- 
mission given  by  the  emperor  Julian  to  the  exiled  bishops 
to  return  to  their  sees.  The  first  care  of  AUianasius  was 
the  restoration  of  peace  and  orthodoxy  to  the  church.  He 
convened,  a.d.  36*2,  a  synod,  which  offered  church  commu- 
nion to  all  those  bishops  who,  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tiuit,  had  been  awed  or  seduced  into  the  a^ndonment  of 
orthodoxy:  he  only  required  that  they  should  subscribe,  and 
henceforward  sbictly  adhere,  to  the  words  of  tbe  Nicene 
creed,  receiving  it  as  an  nnakerable  rule  of  faidi.  By  his 
constant  and  uniform  labours,  unwarped  by  prosperity  and 
undismayed  by  adversity,  Athanasius  obtained  ue  appella- 
tion of  the '  Father  of  Orthodoxy.' 

Many  bishqw  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  for- 
saking the  Arians  and  reuniting  Uiemselves  with  the 
church.  This  Alexandrine  synod  left  the  siU>ject  of  peace 
with  the  Meletians  where  it  found  it.  It  omdemned  the 
pertinacious  Arians  and  other  heretics. 

The  power  of  the  Arians  was  now  so  much  impaired,  that 
henceforward  Athanasius  had  nothing  to  fear  from  thwa. 
But  he  suffered  from  the  hatred  of  Julian,  to  whom  the 
primate  of  Egypt  had  become  pecuharly  obnoxious. 

]S«penting  of  the  indulgence  which  had  been  extended  to 
tais  vigorous  and  uncompriaing  supporter  of  the  Christian 
feith,  Julian  condemned,  with  severe  ex|ns8i«u  of  censure, 
the  proceedings  of  Athanasius,  asscttmg  that,  in  granting 
liberty  to  return,  he  had  been  far  from  intending  the  re- 
sumption of  ecclesiastical  functions.  To  nboko.this  im- 
puted presumption,  Julian  exiled  Athanasius.  The  unpo- 
pularity, and  even  impolicy,  of  Uiia  measure,  was  soon 
proved  by  the  complaints  and  appeal  of  the  Alexandrians. 
But  Julian  was  resolved :  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  who  delayed 
the  sentence,  was  reproved,  and  misht  have  found  even  the 
death  of  Athanasius  necessary  to  nis  own  safe^,  had  not 
the  retreat  and  impenetrable  coni»alment  of  the  bishi^ 
prevented  his  apprehension. 

Hie  empoor  Jovian,  the  successor  of  Julian,  favoured 
the  orthodox  views.  He  revoked  the  decree  of  Julian, 
and  wrote  a  respectful  letter  to  Athanasius,  requesting  in- 
struction in  the  true  faith.  Athanasius  SMembled,  A.D.  363, 
a  synod  at  Alexandria,  which  replied  to  the  emperor's  lettec ; 
and  himself  repaired  to  Antiooh  at  the  invitatum  of  Jovian. 

About  this  time  Athanamas  composed  several  works; 
among  others,  a  life  of  Anthony,  which  is  still  extant,  hot 
has  possibly  become  interpolated ;  a  work  on  tbe  Incarna- 
tion of  the  Word  of  God,  which  sometimes  bears  also  the 
title  *  On  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation ; '  and  a  wack.  on  tbe 
'  Trinity  and  Htdy  Spirit,'  whidi  is  extant  only  in  a  Latin 
edition,  and  is  perhaps  Imt  an  imitation  of  the  iwiwifrr  of 
Athanasius. 

Another  change  of  a&irs  took  place,  on  the  death  of  Jo- 
vian, under  Valens,  who  was  a  zealous  Arian.  Banished  by 
this  emperor  also,  Athanasius  lived  during  several  months  in 
his  father's  tomb.  But  a  rebellion  being  excited  by  this 
compulsory  removal  from  his  see,  the  emperor  granted  to 
Athanauus  a  safe  reridenoe  in  Alexandria,  and  aUowed  hiu 
to  resume  his  episcopal  rank  and  flmetkms.  Axhanasiiu 
employed  this  season  of  security  fer  the  emflnnation  (^ortho- 
doxy. He  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  Irishopa  and  held  a 
synod  at  Alexandria,  A.0. 369.  In  the  name  of  this  synod,  he 
addressed  a  eireolar  letter  to  the  African  bidKm,  which  ia 
extuit,  nnd«  the  title  £|)H<ofaad4/hMHn)tt  n^^mtiM 
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the  EpuMa  CatKoUea  of  Athanastus  is  by  some  ascribed 
to  this  date ;  but  Montfaucon  doubts  its  authenticity. 
During  the  short  remainder  of  his  life,  Athanasius  lived  in 
peace  and  in  the  possession  of  his  buhopric  The  year  372 
and  the  moath  of  Mar.  a.d.  373,  are  both  assigned  as  the 
pniod  of  hia  death.  FapelRodi.vhois  ofthe  latter  opinion, 
relates,  in  the  Arta  Sandorvm  tar  the  month  of  May,  torn,  u 
ttist  the  body  ofAthanasius  was  conveyed  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  removed  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  Venice,  and 
placed  in  the  ehuroh  of  ihe  nuna  ofthe  Holy  Cross.  He 
a^ds,  that  the  head  of  the  bishop  is  wanting  at  Venice,  and 
b  still  the  labjeet  of  dispute  between  two  chorches,  one  in 
Spain  and  the  other  in  France ;  each  asserts  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  genoine  head  of  Athanasins. 

The  opinions  entntained  of  Athanasius  have  been  most 
contradictory.  Moat  extol  his  sanctity,  and  some  blame 
his  obstinai?.  But  every  impartial  man  must  admire  the 
greatness  of  his  soul,  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  the  power 
m  his  mind,  the  firmness  of  his  purpose,  and  the  unweMied 
aettvitj,  by  which  he  llnallTtrinmpned  over  apparently  in- 
raimountable  obstacles.  Tb»  small  statnie  and  inngni- 
ficant  i^ipeannee  of  Athanasius  did  not  at  fltst  sight 
impress  beHudden  with  die  idea  of  internal  greatness ;  but 
be  was  made  for  pnrfbmid  thinking,  powerftil  speaking,  and 
eswgetie  action.  Hia  sQrle  is  unad<Hiied  but  appn^nate, 
impressed  with  genius  and  natural  eloquence.  He  seems 
to  nave  been  desutute  of  a  knowledge  nf  the  H^rew  lan- 
guage, and  his  interjnetations  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
consequently  defective. 

The  accounts  given  of  Athanasius  by  the  oriental  writers 
are  collected  by  Eusebe  Renaudot  in  his  Hittoria  Patri- 
arrhoTum  AtexandrinontM,  p.  83 ;  compare  Orims  Chris- 
titmug,  opera  et  studio  Mioheelis  le  Quien,  Parisiis,  1740, 
tom.  ii.  p.  399—404.  All  the  works  of  Athanasius  were 
splautidly  paUished  in  tluree  vols,  folio  by  the  Benedictine 
lumk  Bwnhard  de  Montftineon. 

Abbes  Cosmos  (apud  Johuinem  Mosdram,  1.  x.  c.  40.) 
says,  *  If  ymi  find  a  piece  of  the  worka  of  St.  Atiianasius, 
capj  it  on  your  garments,  if  you  have  no  paper  to  write 
upon.' 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of  Athanasius 
an  hu  two  books  against  the  heathen :  the  first  of  which 
contains  a  conftitation  ofidolatry,  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
true  God ;  the  second  treats  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Word.  These  books  against  the  heathen  do 
not  mention  the  existence  of  Ariaoism;  and  some  have 
therefore  oonjectuied.  that  they  were  composed  during  the 
Tooth  of  Athanasius. 

The  principal  writings  of  Athanasius  against  the  Arians 
are  his  oreular  to  the  bishops  oS  Bgypt  and  Libya; 
Apologia  oontts  Arianoa.  sen  Apohma  Secunda;  Apologia 
ad  Imp.  Constantinum;  Apolci^  deFugt  sui;  Bistorw 
AfianiMnm  ad  Monacboa ;  Oratkmes  qnatuor  eontoa  Arianos ; 
Four  Lettere  to  the  Biahop  Serapion  in  defence  ofthe  Divi- 
vitf  of  ^  Holy  Ghost ;  A  Lrtter  on  the  Arian  Synods  of 
Ariminam  and  Seleiiceia  (in  laaoria;. 

The  epistle  to  the  bishq|»  Bpietetus,  at  Corinth,  and  that 
to  the  bishop  Adelphius,  oppose  Ae  exaggerated  worship  of 
the  body  of  Christ :  but  their  anthenticity,  as  well  as  that 
ofthe  two  books  De  Ineamatione  Domini  Jetu  Ckriati  contra 
ApoBinarem,  has  been  questioned.  ApoUinaris  was  one  of 
the  friends  of  Athanasius ;  and  Athanasius  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  insisting  on  complete  orthodoxy,  except  on  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athanasius 
even  defended,  on  the  score  of  pastoral  prudence,  the  bishop 
A^iits  of  Cesanea,  who  abstained  ftnm  giving  the  appel- 
lation of  God  to  the  Holy  Spirit  (Epitt.  ad  Johamiem 
«r  Afiiioekum;  et  Bpi^  ad  Ptdhdiumy  Opera,  ed.  Patav. 
p^  763.) 

A  great  nnmber  of  letters,  tiaets,  oomments,  and  narra- 
thva.  tbe  production  of  subsequent  ages,  are  ascribed  to  him, 
and  printed  witti  his  wwks ;  for,  as  the  Benedictine  editors 
obwrre,  men  are  desirous  to  introdnce  their  spiritual  as  well 
as  their  natural  offspring  into  the  femilies  of  prinoes. 

Ve  subjoin  a  list  of  ttie  titles,  translated  into  English,  of 
tiie  wcwfcs  of  Athanasius,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  original  Greek  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation 
in  the  Benedictine  edition. 

An  Oration  against  the  Heathen;  The  bu^mation  of 
the  Word  ;  A  Declaration  of  Faith ;  A  TnRt  on  MatlSaew 
iLti;  A  Circular  Letter  to  Biahops;  Apology  against 
Amns ;  On  the  Deetees  of  tiie  NitMan  Sjniod ;  On 
ftlMteDM  of  DioDjanu   ^^istte  lo  Dncontitts;  Citonla- 


Epistle  to  the  Bishops  of  Egypt  and  lihya ;  Apology  to 
the  Emperor  Constantius;  Apology  for  his  Flight ;  Epistle 
to  SerapioD  on  the  Death  of  Arius ;  Epistle  to  the  Monks ; 
Four  Orations  against  the  Ariane ;  Four  Epi&tles  to  Sera- 
pion; On  the  ^Dods  of  Ariminum  and  Seleuceia;  An 
Address  to  the  ftsht^s of  Antioch;  An  Epistle  to  Jovian; 
Hie  Life  of  St.  Anthony ;  Two  Epistles  to  Orisius  and  mo 
to  AmmoniuB ;  On  the  IneamaticMi ;  Against  the  Ariana ; 
An  Epistle  to  the  African  Bishops;  An  Epistle  to  Epie- 
tetns  ;  An  Epistle  to  Adelphius ;  An  Epistle  to  Maximus ; 
Two  Books  against  ApoUinaris ,  Epistles  to  John  and  An- 
tioehus,  to  Palladius,  to  Amunis,  to  Rufianus,  to  Lucifer,  to 
the  Monks ;  A  Work  on  tbe  Trini^  and  Holy  Spirit ;  An 
Epistie  to  Marcellinus ;  An  Exposition  of  tbe  Psalms ; 
Fragments  of  Commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  Job,  the  Canti- 
cles, Matthew, Luke, and  the  Hebrews;  many  fragments  of 
Epistles  and  short  Essays  on  the  Disease  of  Hotod,  on  False 
Prophets,  and  some  fragments  of  Sermons. 

Of  tbe  following,  the  authenticity  is  mote  or  leas 
doubtfiiL. 

Two  Traeti  on  the  Ineamatioa ;  On  tbe  Testimiuy  of 
Ser^>tare;  A  GathoUc  Epistle ;  A  Refutation  of  tbe  M«e- 
tian  and  Euaelnan  Hereides ;  A  Book  apunst  the  Sahel- 
lians ;  On  the  Unity  of  Christ ;  On  the  Sabbath  and  Cir- 
cumcision ;  A  Homily  on  the  Seed ;  On  Matthew  xxi.  2  ; 
On  the  Cross  and  Passion ;  A  Treatise  on  Virginia ;  A 
Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture. 

A  number  of  spurious  treatises  paas  nnder  Ae  name 
A  thanasius,  and  ferm  an  ^^lendix  to  the  Benedintine  editum 
of  his  works. 

AUianasius  the  Great  most  not  be  confounded  with 
Athanasius  Junior,  or  Celetes,  sumamed  Hemiosus.  who 
was  also  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  about  a.d.  490  to  497, 
and  was  esteemed  a  good  biblical  scholar,  an  active  bishop, 
and  a  devout  man.  He  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of 
several  works  ascribed  to  Athanasius  the  Great;  particularly 
the  Sacrm  Scriptuna  Synopsis;  Qoeationea  et  Reapon- 
siones  ad  Antioehum;  two  tracts  De  Ineamatione  Verln 
Dei ;  Syntagma  Doetrine  ad  Clericos  et  Laicos ;  de  Vk- 
ginitate  sive  Ascesi. 

ATHANASIUS,  the  rhetorician,  bishop  of  Constanti- 
nople, wrote  a  work  entitled  Arittotetit  propriam  de  ammte 
immortaiitate  mentem  exptieans.  Gr.  Lax.  2  libris.  Paris, 
1641,  4to.  And  also  Antepatellant*  teu  de  primatu  S. 
Petri ;  Epittola  de  Unione  Eeeletiarum  ad  AlexandrieB  et 
Hierosoiymorum  Patriarehae;  item  Antieampatielh,  m 
eompendium  redactut.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Paris,  165A,  4to. 

ATHEISM.   [See  Matbrialish.] 

ATH&LING,or^THEUNG.  The  indications,  in  the 
Saxon  period  of  our  histny.  of  anything  like  the  hereditary 
nobili^  of  the  timea  after  the  conquest  are  OLoeeiing^ 
few :  ceitamly.  the  system  which  gives  to  particular  fhmilies 
particular  names  of  distinction  Hid  particular  social  privi- 
leges, which  are  to  descend  in  the  fejnilies  as  loi^  as  the 
families  endure,  we  owe  entirely  to  the  Normans.  The 
Saxons  had  among  them  earls,  but  that  word  was  used  to 
designate,  not  as  in  these  times  only  a  rank  of  nobility,  to 
which  certain  privileges  are  attached,  but  a  substanUal 
office  bringing  with  it  important  duties ;  the  superintendent 
indeed,  under  the  king,  of  one  of  the  counties  or  shires,  the 
sherifl^  gerefe.  in  Latin  vice-comes,  being  his  inferior,  hb 
delegate  or  deputy.  These  earls,  who  were  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  held  their  offices  as  it  seems  fur  life,  and 
were  usually  selected  from  the  most  opulent  familiea. 
Even  the  aovereignnr  among  tin  successors  of  Egbert  seems 
not  to  have  desoended  unifiinnly  according  to  our  modem 
prineiptes  of  heredituy  suocessioa. 

Yet  tbwe  were  peisons  in  tbe  Ssxon  times  who  are 
spoken  of  as  Mf^-bop^,  Athel,  or  Ethel-boren,  persons 
nobly  bom.  The  term  is  used  in  Luke  (xix.  12j,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the  New  Testament,  where,  in  the 
modern  translation,  we  have  the  words  '  a  certain  nobleman.' 
^thel,  Athel,  or  Etiiel,  is  frequentiy  used  by  Saxon  writers 
in  senses  correspondent  to  those  aonexed  to  the  Latin 
word  nobUit,  the  English  word  noble,  and  the  German  odel 
or  edel.  By  the  addition  of  ling  we  get  Atheling,  a  son  <if 
the  noble,  or  a  noble  youth,  a  term  which  is  found  united 
with  the  names  of  many  members  of  the  Roynl  House  in 
tbe  Anglo-Saxon  monanhy,  as  Edmund  Atheling,  Edgar 
Atfaefing,  and  it  is  belteved  not  in  any  (rther  Saxon  famdy ; 
it  &US  contAitated  what  may  prc^ly  be  regarded  as  an 
hereditary  tilfo,  or  at  least,  a  title  which  was  eommon  lo 
the  Dnneat,  M««B  should  now  Hj.  <  of  ih^^ 
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When  the  word  AtfaeliDg  hu  been  ftmnd  foUoving  n 
name  by  which  a  Saxon  was  de&ignated,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed by  iome  peisons  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  aurname ; 
and  especially  in  the  instance  in  which  it  ia  found  united 
with  Kagar,  in  him  who  woa  the  last  male  in  that  illustrioua 
funily.  PtdydoK  Viigil,  an  Italian,  who  in  the  middle  of 
the  ^teentb  eentnry  vrote  a  hlstoiv  of  England  in  elegant 
Latin,  falU  into  this  error ;  fbr  whicn  he  ia  rebuked  by  Sel- 
d«i)  the  author  of  the  admirable  work  rai  Uie  varioua  Utlea  of 
honour  which  have  been  in  use  in  the  countries  of  modem 
Europe.  He  shows  that  Edgar  Atheling  is  the  same  as 
Edgar  the  Atheling,  or  the  noble,  and  that  wtule  some  of 
our  earlier  chroniclers,  as  Henry  oif  Huntingdon  and  Mat- 
thew Paria,  BO  designate  him,  others,  as  Hoveden  and  Flo- 
rence, call  him  Edgarui  Clyto.  Clyto  is  ^e  Greek  term 
answering  to  eminmt,  iUuitriout.  It  is  rather  a  remarkable 
ftot  concerning  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  and  their  fami- 
lies, that  they  aflbcted  titles  and  denominations  of  Greek 
origin,  as  Clyto,  Basileus  (king),  and  Adelphe  (sister) ;  the 
last  appears  on  the  seal  of  the  royal  abbess  of  Wilton. 

There  is  no  sufllcient  information  to  show  when  the  word 
Atheling  first  began  to  be  used  in  the  Saxon  dynasty,  but 
it  has  been  aui^wsed  that  it  was  used  fhnn  the  earliest  tiroes 
by  those  who  oould  boast  of  being  of  the  blood  of  Woden, 
who  was  regarded  as  common  ancestor  ot  all  the  races 
of  Saxon  sovereigns.  Some  have  represented  the  term  as 
confined  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  reigning  monarch,  or  at  least 
to  one  who  was  the  heir-presumptiTe  to  the  throne.  The 
Atheling  of  the  Saxons  they  bare  regarded  a«  equivalent 
to  the  term  Dauphin  in  the  line  of  the  French  monarchy, 
and  Prince  of  Walea  in  our  own.  But  this  restriction  of  it 
seems  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  passages  in  Saxon  and 
other  early  writers  in  whom  it  ooeUrs. 

Nothing  is  known  of  any  peculiar  privileges  belonging  to 
the  Athelings.  But  those  who  in  modem  times  have  had 
occasion  to  speak  of  the  term  and  the  circumstances  under 
whieh  it  was  used,  such  as  Lingard  and  Turner  in  their 
histories  of  the  Saxon  period,  spmk  of  lands  being  usually 

S'ven  to  the  Atheling  while  still  in  his  minority.  And 
ince  it  is  that  this  word  Atheling  has  desceihled  to  our 
times  in  the  loeal  nomenclature  of  England. 

As  we  have  numerous  Kti^stons.  so  have  we  AdUngtons ; 
and  both  King  and  Atheling,  with  slight  variations,  have 
descended  in  union  with  other  local  terminations.  We  have 
Kingsbury,  Kingsley,  and  Kingswood ;  Gonineton,  Co- 
niston,  Conysthorpe,  and  Cony- Weston ;  as  we  nave  also 
Bei-e-Regis,  as  it  is  now  called,  but  by  the  Saxons,  Cony- 
bere.  So  also  have  we  Adling-flete,  Edlingham ;  and  no 
doubt  such  names  of  places  as  Addingham,  Addington,  and 
Edington,  are  of  the  same  etymology.  In  one  instance  we 
have  an  Edlington  at  a  very  short  distance  from  the  walls  of 
a  castle  called  Coningsborough — the  one  the  seat  of  a 
Saxon  Rex  or  R^lue— the  Utter,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
portions  of  land  which  were  settled  on  one  of  the  Athelings. 

ATHELNEY,  ISLE  OF.  This  appellation,  though 
it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable,  is  retained  by  a  rising  ground 
in  the  parish  of  East  Ling,  and  hundred  of  Anderafteld, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset;  bounded  on  the  S.£.  by  the 
river  Tone  (a  tributary  of  the  Parret).  over  which  is  a 
wooden  bridge  still  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  whole 
'  island*  contains  about  100  acres,  and  in  1791  formed  a 
oompact  fkrm  of  about  equal  portions  of  arable  and  pas- 
ture land.  There  is  a  farm-house  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. 

This  spot  was  antiently  aurrounded  by  almost  impassable 
marshes,  and  has  acquired  celebrity  as  the  place  in  which 
the  great  Alfred  found  temporary  ^Iter  while  the  Danes 
overran  Wessex.  It  is  thus  deseribed  by  William  of 
Malmeabury :  *  Athelney  ia  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  hut  is 
so  inaeoeuihle  on  aocount  of  bogs  and  the  inundations  of 
the  lakca,  that  it  oannot  be  ^t  to  but  in  a  boat  It  luu  a 
TBTY  large  wood  of  alders,  which  harbours  stags,  wild  goats, 
ana  many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  luid,  which  ia  only 
two  acres  in  breadth,  contains  a  little  monastery  and  dweU- 
ings  for  monks.  Its  founder  was  King  Al&ed,  who,  being 
.driven  fVom  the  district  by  the  Danes,  had  kept  himself  for 
some  time  in  that  secure  lurking-place. 

Sir  John  Spelman's  account  is  nearly  similar,  except  that 
he  states  that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached, 
though  with  difficulty,  by  a  man  on  foot.  Here,  he  adds,  the 
king  '  made  himself  a  small  hold  or  receptacle,  from  whence 
issttiug  secretly*  he  often  made  such  sallies  out  upon  the 
Dane  as  had  been  worthy  enonvh  to  hm  Und  to  pntoiitj. 


had  they  not,  with  other  particulars  of  his  life,  together 
perished.'  * 

The  abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  878  or  886. 
The  buildings,  judging  from  various  parts  of  them  that 
have  been  discovered  at  different  times,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  very  magnificent.  The  conventual  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  1321 ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now 
remains,  and  the  field  on  which  it  stood  has  been  converted 
into  tillage.  (Cdlinson's  Bitt,  Somerutihire ;  Dug- 
dale's  MoTUuticon.) 

ATHELSTAN,  an  illustrious  prince  in  the  line  of  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  of  England,  scarcely  less  illustrious  than 
Alfred,  his  renowned  grandfather.  He  was  the  flr^t  who 
called  himself  king  of  the  English  ;  his  father  and  grand- 
father having  been  content  to  call  themselves  kings  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  while  Egbert,  and  the  sovereigns  between 
him  and  Alfred,  were  only  styled  kings  of  Weasex. 

Athelstan  was  born  six  years  before  the  death  of  Alfred. 
The  first  notice  that  we  find  of  him  is,  that  he  received  while 
still  a  child  some  honorary  distinction  at  the  hands  of  his 
grandfather.  It  is  a  question  whether  he  was,  strictly 
speaking,  a  legitimate  sw  of  his  father.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands  that  his  mother  was  a  person  of  lowly  birth,  the 
daughter  of  a  Saxon  husbandman.  His  father  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Alfted,  and  is  known  as  the  Elder  Edwai^, 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  two  later  Edwatds  of  that  royal 
house,  (ae  Martyr  and  the  Confessor. 

The  eldest  son  of  Edward,  and  the  only  son  who  h^  arrived 
at  years  of  maturity,  except  Athelstan,  died  a  few  days  af^r 
his  father.  This  opened  the  way  to  Athelstan's  succession, 
who,  it  is  said,  was  nominated  in  his  father's  will,  and  who 
had  certainly  with  him  the  voice  of  a  large  party  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Wittenagemote  sanctioned  liis  assumption 
of  the  sceph^,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Kingston-upon- 
Thames.   His  reign  began  in  a,d.  82S. 

But  though  he  had  every  thing  in  bis  lavour  except  a 
clear  hereditary  right  of  succession,— and  hereditarv  right 
was  not  bald  in  suui  esteem  either  in  the  Saxon  orotner  na- 
tions of  that  period  as  it  has  been  since  experience  has  proved 
the  great  advantage  of  having  fixed  rules  of  suoeession, — yet 
he  had  to  defond  his  ri^t  to  the  throne  against  a  party 
who  espoused  the  cause  m  some  of  the  ^outiger  children  ot 
king  Edward.  And  here  we  must  notice  a  suspicion  of  a 
crime  which  attaohes  to  the  memory  of  this  fevourite  mo- 
narch. Edwin,  one  of  bis  brothers,  is  said  to  have  been 
driven  out  to  sea  by  his  orders  in  tempestuous  weather, 
in  an  open  and  shattered  boat :  only  one  companion  waa 
given-  him.  In  a  transport  of  indignation  he  is  said  to  have 
leaped  into  the  sea,  and  to  have  been  lost.  It  is  some  relief 
to  read  in  one  historian  of  that  period  that  the  contemporary 
evidence  scarcely  goes  to  the  proof  of  any  thins  beyond  the 
fact,  that  Edwin  was  lost  in  the  English  seas.  Athelstan 
bed  other  peisons  to  contend  against  Neither  Alfred  nor 
Edward  had  posaosaod  an  entire  sovereignty  of  England : 
Cornwall  and  parts  of  Devonshire  were  under  anoihor 
chief:  Wales  retained  its  oriKinal  independence;  and  in 
the  north,  there  was  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  which 
had  not  yet  yielded  to  the  power  of  the  princes  of  Weasex, 
At  this  time  Sigtric,  grandson  of  Regnar  Lodbxok.  vaa 
king  of  Northumbria.  As  far  as  from  the  facta  whioh  the 
chronioles  of  those  times  have  handed  down  to  us  we  can 
speculate  on  the  political  intentions  of  Athelstan,  it  would 
seem  that  he  contemplated  nothing  less  than  to  make  him- 
self master  of  the  whole  island  of  Britain,  not  excepting  the 
parts  which  formed  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  If,  however, 
these  were  Iiia  intentions,  he  did  not  succeed.  But  he 
gained  territory  from  the  chiefs  who  held  Cornwall,  and 
tribute,  if  not  territory,  from  Hoel  the  then  sovereign  of 
Wales.  The  chroniclers  represent  him  as  permitting  Hoel 
still  to  reign,  and  sa^mg  that  it  was  more  glortoiu  to  make 
kings  than  to  be  a  kmg. 

In  respect  of  the  northern  powers,  after  soma  auoceasful 
attacks  upon  Sigtric,  be  consented  to  terms  of  peace,  and 
even  gave  one  of  his  sisters  in  marriage  to  that  king.  8ig- 
tric,  howe%-er,  soon  died,  when  Athelstan,  without  a  shadow 
of  right,  seized  upon  his  dominions;  AnlaS^  the  son  of 
Sigtric,  and  another  son,  being  compelled  to  abandon  the 
island.  Thus  was  Northumbria  brought  under  the  sove- 
reignty  of  the  kings  of  Wessex. 

Neither  Scotland,  nor  any  othra  of  the  neighbourine 
states  which  still  maintained  a  political  independence,  saw 
with  satisfaction  the  growing  pawn*  of  Aihelstan;*  and 
Aolafl^the  uUed  loa  of  Sigtrio,  mi^ererr  exntuni  to 
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Rgun  the  loeptra  vhich  had  been  f<»cibly  wreeted  firom 
hmk  A  luge  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Northumbria 
were  of  the  t«ee  called  Danes,  in  oontradietinotion  to  the 
Suoas.  They  yielded  on  that  account  the  more  reluct* 
uitly  to  their  new  matter.  There  wai  a  national  eym- 
9bAt  and  6001101101^  of  intcreet  with  the  DanuB  and 
Noribmea  generally:  of  which  Anlaff  took  advantage,  apd 
Bievailed  with  them  to  lend  a  -nxy  powerful  fbree  to  auut 
Urn  in  re-esteblishing  the  Nortbnmbrtan  lovereignty.  A 
mat  eflbrt  vm  at  that  tinu  made  againit  Athelitanhy  all 
fte  MighboaihiB  rtataa  the  Wekh,  the  Sooto,  and  the 
Iiteh,  all  eonbniTiig  to  auirt  Aiilaft 

AAel^an  had,  however,  hy  that  time  eoniolidated  hta 
pswer,  liii  prudent  oonnieu  and  good  goremment;  and 
ue  itaae  of  tiw  war  eontHbnted  to  eitabltBh  itill  more  se<nirely 
his  power  at  hmoe,  and  to  extend  hit  reputation  abroad. 
He  marched  againit  the  oonfederated  ebwft ;  the  armies 
engaged  at  a  place  called  by  the  early  chroniclen  who  men- 
tion the  ftet  Brunenburgb;  but  where  Brunenburgh  is 
no  one  now  knows,  except  tkwt  it  was  in  some  part  of  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  NuthnmMa.  Thorn  Athelitan  gained 
a  complete  victory. 

The  Tietoiy  at  Brdnenbureh  is  celebrated  alike  in  Saxon 
history  and  Saxon  wing.  Itora  was  said  and  thought  of  it 
than  of  any  battle  in  whieh  the  Saxons  had  been  engi^;ed. 
Itwasealled  ^  Great  Battle.  Amon^  the  Saxon  poems 
whidi  hvfe  deaeended  to  our  timet,  tharei*  one  of  which  this 
batde  IB  ttn  snbgeet.  No  mlhvoarable  idea  will  he  ftnned 
of  Saxon  poetoy  from  the  following  pasa^^  in  it : 

Ood*«eswlbhi(^tI 
IheMwMl  Lord'sl 
till  Uw  noble  crcnlurr 


Hoc  AChdntaB  Kins. 
&•  Kim  of  lb*  bn^oU  gf  Iks 
■aft  Ui  bnibet  nlao. 


I  to  •tanghter  iu  fiitiU 


TIm^  ^i^dds  tbey  cWred, 

»tain  «f  the  Awikr. 
thp  iMhM  of  Edward. 
Ai  lo  tfwB  it  was  natutal 


ttat  dor  in  tho  fiitld  oAcb 

S^hadAMlddrfMd. 
ito  ttin— r  ■  — d  hamm. 


battened  to  her  Mttlng. 

Thorn  bjr  Kridien  many 
irith  darta  Mmek  dovnt 
Northern  meo, 
orcr  tfaelr  ■UcUo  iliot. 
80  vera  the  Scoteh 
Wcsry  of  inddy  balUe. 

Not  hnd  thnn  beoa  k  gnatar 

iBthUbUnd 
erer  yet 

orpMpto  dMtoye^ 

befenthU 

by  the  edge*  oT  iwonb, 
(Thb  b  what  tbi  books  tell  M  tf 
tbsMwbt  MB) 
since  ftom  tbe  Eut  hither 
the  Angtei  nod  the  Suooa 

CUM 

ant  tbo  loo&d  waves 
and  eotiKbt  tiie  Rriioti*. 
1W  lUtutfkHu  unltiu  of  wail 


The  Welth  Umv  orsnnuBO ; 
Tht  earU  eiMlUnK  iu  honour, 
and  obtained  the  ecmntiT. 


■adtkrihip^l 

nodoi^fill  , 
IW  fteU  lesoondcdl 
tb»  waiiiota  swuall 
Afta  Ibst  the  Sub 

raw  io  the  tnoniaf  hanr. 
thpfreaMt  atari 
Ittad  abora  tha  «aalb, 

Omm  effMt  of  this  rictcvy  was  to  extend  the  name  and 
fapotatioB  of  Atb^tan  beyond  hit  own  shiNrec  He  had 
fan  that  tinta  great  inttoesee  in  the  mStin  of  neighbour' 
■g  kiwrfqw  His  sister*  were  given  m  marriage  to  the 
kiac  irf^'rance,  to  the  emperor  of  Oermany,  end  a  king  of 
^Mortb.  HtsinttueneemthegeaenlMWicaofKun^. 
and  tlw  hi^  respect  in  which  he  was  bdd,  have  been  very 
Adly  atMWD  by  Mr.  Sbaion  Turner,  in  his  Hutory  qf  the 
At^U^Smtu.  Mr.  TuntMr  hat  collected  his  facts,  not 
ftom  our  own  kktcwiana  and  ohronidert,  who  have  scarcely 
toadied  npoa  tbeee  parts  of  the  tuttory  of  Athelstan,  but 
ftan  the  hiatonaBs  of  other  nations.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
lattaing  lo  Ifaa  national  i^de  of  Englishmen  to  think,  that 
while  in  tke  eighth  centoiy  Alcuio,  an  EngUshmaa,  was 
Ae  friend  ot  Ckariemagoe,  so  in  the  tenth  oentm7  Atb«l- 
maybe  said  to  have  held  the  balance  <tf  power  fw  wuxie 
ysBots  avottg      ^ings  of  the  Continent.  - 

Hk  leagn  was  of  Mort  dumtio^;  he  died  a.d.  94«.  beug 
«dy  in  his  47th  year.  *Hiay&,'  says  William  of  Mateea- 
hatr,' was  in  tiM  little  in  actioB  gnat;'  and  there  eaanot 
ha  a  donh^  thtf  w3m  mm  B^wd  wis  sdvanMDg  ia 
mmt^aimbb  as  enaoE  tiw  pswais  of  Bwopo,  and  in  oLvifissr- 


tion  and  improvoment  in  reipeot  of  faev  intsmal  afairt. 
What  she  suffered  afterwards  irom  incuntioiit  of  the  pirati- 
cal  nations  of  the  North,  she  might  pottibly  have  escaped  had 
the  vigorous  rule  of  Athelttan  longer  omtiniied.  He  had  no 
family,  and  was  succeeded  by  Bdraund,  his  toother. 

Athelstan  did  not  labour  more  to  secure  his  throne  and  to 
extend  hit  power  and  political  inMuenee,  than  to  give 
security  and  legal  government  to  his  people.  Alfred  had 
left  a  code  of  laws  to  which  Athelstan  nuide  additions,  Hbm 
ptiueqile  mi  which  he  pmeeedsd  being  to  bring  all  elsMei, 
die  eocleiiastios  as  veil  at  othm,  wimin  the  too^  of  oer> 
tain  great  prineiidet.  Than  are  tiaeai  in  hu  lawt  ol 
a  public  provision  for  some  of  the  Ktotett  and  most  derti- 
tute  of  his  sub^eott.  He  promoted  the  erection  of  monas- 
teries, which  was  in  ftet  at  ones  to  provide  seats  and  centres 
of  religious  ministration,  and  places  fbr  retirement  and  seeo- 
rity  to  person*  devoted  to  study.  He  was  hims^  lensiUa 
of  the  value  of  books  at  a  time  when  *  book-ers,'  as  loholars 
were  in  those  tines  called,  wwe  fiew.  A  catalogue  of  a  small 
oollection  of  books  which  belonged  to  him  is  preserved,  and 
has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Turner.  He  encouraged  the  trans- 
latim  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Bath,  even  to  (he  time  of  the 
Refbrmation,  were  accustomed  to  show  to  visiters  certain 
manuscripts  whitdi  they  afiimed  to  be  the  gifts  of  King 
Athelstan.  Two  very  antient  manuaoripts,  whieh  there 
is  the  strangest  reason  to  believe  ones  belonged  to  him, 
are  pnterved  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  :  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  0017 
of  the  Gospels  on  whioh  the  Saxon  kioge  took  the  oath  at 
Uieir  coronation.  Athdstan  was  buried  in  the  abb^  of 
Malmesbury. 

ATHENA'IS.   [See  EuDociA.} 

ATHENiE'US  of  Attalia,  <Qr,  aeetnding  to  Ccslius 
AuredianuB,  of  Tarsus  va,  CilicMi,)  a  physician  who  flourished 
in  Rome  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century,  and  esta- 
blished the  Pneumatic  school  ia  medicine.  Of  tiie  ciioum- 
stanoes  of  his  life  no  particulars  are  known,  and  of  his  weeks, 
which,  according  to  Galen,  were  numerous  and  highly 
valued,  nothing  remains  except  a  few  fragments  pieaervea 
by  Oribssius  and  Aetius,  and  the  alkuions  whieh  are  made 
to  his  opinions  in  the  writings  of  Gatea.  The  thewy,  which 
originated  with  AUMOHmi,  and  waa  tranawittsd  Yif  bin  to 
hit  pupils,  Agathinus  and  Herodotus,  and  adopted  by 
several  ottier  ^stinguished  physioisnB  (see  Arstaub],  d»^ 
rived  its  name  flrom  the  fMMMM  or  spirtt,  a  notion  of  wfaieh 
these  physicians  made  fteqtwut  use  in  their  explanatioM  of 
life  and  disease.  This  pneuma  formed  an  important  prin- 
ciple in  the  physical  science  of  the  Stcue  philosophua,  from 
whom  the  pneumatic  physicians  seemed  to  have  derived  it, 
adopting  at  the  same  time,  not  only  the  general  philoso- 
phical tendency,  but  the  difficult  style  auid  dialectic  ab- 
stniaeness'  of  the  Stoic  sect  The  very  scanty  remains  of 
the  pneumatio  doctrine  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  whether 
its  tpirit  ve^ly  wss,  as  some  have  supposed,  analogous  to 
the  vUal  jarmciple  of  some  modem  physioh^^istt ;  nor  can 
we  appreatate  in  what  manner  the  Pneumatiet  eonceived  the 
efficacy  of  this  spirit  as  eonneoted  with  those  prineii^es 
whieh  they  admitted  in  eosuton  with  other  aitfiant  aehims, 
viz.,  the  elemcntaiT  qualities,  heat  and  cold,  wluefa  tbw 
called  aodve ;  and  cfrynea*  and  meistare,  which  thn' tmned 
passive  principles.  (See  Leclerc  and  Sjavngel's  Mutm«i 
qf  Medicine.') 

ATHENiE'US,  a  Greek,  and  a  native  of  Nauoratis  in 
Lower  Egypt,  was  probably  born  in  the  reign  of  Maccus 
Aurelius,  sad  whs  uie  oontempwaryof  his  son  CMsmodus. 
(See  Athensras,p.  537,  Casaub.)  He  lived  at  Alexuidria, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome.  We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life 
exoept  that  he  must  have  written  pert  at  least  of  his  work 
alter  a.d.  3S8,  for  he  mentions  <xv.  p.  686)  the  death  of 
Ulpian,  whidi,  aococding  to  Dion  Cassius,  took  place  in 
A.n.  9W. 

He  wrote  a  hittoty  of  the  Syrian  kinga,  sow  lort,  and  s 
eurio^s  work  entitled  J>eipno9ijphiiim  {Auwvoev^teTaiy,  or 
the  Banfpiet  the  Leanmdy  or,  perhaps,  Ctrntriven 
Aowf*^  in  fifteen  books,  wh^  is  still  extant,  and  jvo- 
baUy  nearly  complete,  with  the  exceptioa  of  tlM  first  two 
boolu,  and  the  beginmng  of  the  thmL  The  psrts  which 
are  not  complete  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  copious  extract 
or  entoMse  of  the  origineL  Athsnaus  represante  himself 
as  desoribing  to  his  fHend  Timocrates  an  entMiaiumoit 
^i«a  by  «  hnmed  and  wsalthv  Roman,  Lazensus  (Lauren 
tiusX  to  the  iLott  aecsHiplnhsa  man  oft^dajr.  Among  ths 
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compuy  m  find  THpiaa  the  lawyer,  Gal«i  the  phniciu, 
Ruflnw  of  NioBe,  and  many  others.  (See  the  Oieek  Preface 
to  the  vork.)  Athensns  intended  to  sive  his  work  a  dra- 
matie  nharaetar,  something  tike  the  diuogues  of  PUto^  but 
in  this  he  altogether  fkilea ;  and,  as  &r  as  regards  dramatic 
^eot,  the  Deifmosophuts  has  very  little  merit.  The  long 
quotationft  continually  iDtroduced  necessarily  destroy  all  tfae 
jorm  of  dialogue,  which  is  very  imperfectly  kept  up  by  the 
oeoasional  in^oduction  of  one  of  the  guests'  names,  and  his 
propounding  some  point  of  inquiry  (see  vi.  228,  &c.),  which 
invariably  lends  to  a  long  dissertation  and  numerous  quota- 
tions from  the  comic  writers  and  other  poets,  which  make  us 
entirely  forget  the  speaker.  The  sunjects  discussed  are 
chiefly  those  which  concern  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and  of 
the  senses,  but  the  whole  is  intermingled  with  so  many  inte- 
resting facts  and  copious  extracts  from  writers  now  lost,  that 
the  work  altogether  fimns  one  of  the  moat  valuable  books 
tiiat  has  been  preserved  fivtfihe  illustration  of  antient  man- 
ners. It  seems  as  iS  Athnmus,  who  must  have  been  a 
prodigious  readn,  intended  to  make  his  work  a  receptade 
for  all  die  curious  facta  that  he  had  found  in  the  course  of 
his  stipes,  and  1^  such  extracts  from  antient  writers  as 
eitiier  bore  upon  some  particular  point  or  had  given  him 
pleasure.  From  the  variety  of  matter  which  the  work  of 
AthensuB  contains,  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  No- 
tural  Hutory  of  Pliny  (though  it  differs  essentially  in  plan), 
and,  like  that  multifarious  compilation,  it  would  require  the 
labour  of  many  men  of  various  kinds  of  acquirements  to 
illustrate  it  completely.  It  is  however  in  a  great  degree  a 
treatise  on  the  antient  gastronomy,  and  must  supply  the 
place  of  the  complete  work  of  Archestratus  on  that  noble 
science.  The  work  of  Archestratus,  which  was  entitled 
Ga^rononua,  was  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  is  only 
known,  flnm  the  extracts  in  Atbensus.   (29,  111,  &c) 

The  first  book  of  the  Deipnosophitts  begins  with  a  pane- 
gyric on  the  host  Laurentius,  records  the  names,  with  anec- 
dotes, 1^  some  of  the  most  distinguished  wnthies  in  the 
gastronomic  art,  sueb  as  Apicius  [see  Apicivs],  and  treats 
of  the  praise  of  wine.  Sec.  The  subject  of  wine  is  continued 
in  ti>iB  second  book,  which  contains  at  the  end  a  great  deal 
of  curious  maUer  about  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
suitable  for  food.  The  third  book,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  the  first  part,  seems  to  be  in  its  genuine  form,  contains  a 
delicious  dissertation  on  figs,  apples,  shell-fish,  and  other 
matters  relating  to  eatables,  the  whole  interspersed,  as 
usual,  with  numerous  Quotations  from  the  poets.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  tne  cmginal  fbr  the  vaned  contents 
of  the  following  books. 

We  may  finin  some  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  woik  of 
AthensBus  flrom  this  bet,  that  '  he  Imd  read  and  made  ex- 
tracts &om  eight  hundred  plays  belonging  to  the  middle 
comedy ;  he  quotes  above  fifteen  hundred  lost  works,  and 
the  name*  of  about  seven  hundred  writers,  many  of  which, 
but  for  him,  would  be  entirely  unknown.'  (Schoell,  von  Dr. 
H.  Finder,  vol.  ii.  p.  509.)  This  work  is  often  of  great 
value  as  incidentally  giving  information  on  many  dubious 

Ei>mts  of  history,  and  also  the  means  of  illustrating  the 
istory  of  antient  art  [See  Apxllks,  Arsinox.]  The 
general  accuracy  of  the  quotations  and  references  of  Athe- 
nous,  as  far  as  we  can  check  him  by  existing  works,  is  an 
ai^ument  in  favour  of  the  value  of  those  extracts  from 
works  that  are  now  lost 

The  first  edition  of  Athenteus  is  that  of  Aldus.  Venice, 
1514,  folio,  which  was  got  up  widi  the  assistance  of  M.  Mu- 
surus.  That  of  Casaubon  was  first  published  at  Gmeva, 
1597.  folk).  The  commentary  was  not  published  till  1600, 
at  J^fom-  This  edition  was  afterwards  reprinted. 

The  edition  of  J.  Schweighauser,  which  appeared  at 
Strasburg,  1801 — 1807,  14  vols.  8vo.,  was  founded  on  a  col- 
l^tm  of  two  new  MSS.,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
original  of  all  the  MSS.  of  Athennus  now  known.  It  is 
objected  to  this  edition,  that  Schweighauser  made  very  little 
use  of  the  corrections  on  Athenajus  by  various  scholars, 
which  are  scattered  through  different  works,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  correcling  the  metrical  errors  which  abound  in 
the  MSS.  of  this  author.  There  are  correcUons  of  numerous 
nessages  in  Atbensus  in  Foraon's  Adoenaria,  Muneke's 
Cura  Criticet,  Dobree's  Adnertaria,  &c. 

The  last  and  best  edition  Of  Atbensus  is  by  W.  DindorC 
Leipzig,  1827,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  French  tranalatMoi  of 
A^nsns  by  the  Abb£  Mandles,  Paris,  1680,  4to;  and 
another  \ij  Lefebvre  ie  ViUebnuw,  Paris*  1786-91.  S  vola. 
4to,,  add  (Aoff.  Uua.'i  to  he  Yaiy  bad. 


ATHSNjCUS.  a  Greek  writer,  probably  contemponuy 
with  Archimedes.  A  work  by  him  on  aiginaa  of  war  (Ibp« 
iK9x«*^/uir««')  is  extant,  and  {Minted  in  the  Golte(Mi(m  of 
Theveuot  This  work  is  addrraaed  to  H.  llaroeUns,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse. 

ATHENA'OORAS,  of  Athms,  was  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher, who  wrote  an  apology  for  the  Christians  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  AureUus  and  his  son  Commodus.  Hence 
we  infer  that  Athenagoras  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  that  he  composed  his  apolo^  about 
A.D.  ]  77.  (See  Mosheim  De  Verd^taie  Apotogettcimtem 
Atkenag.  pro  Ckristiam*  acripsit  in  Diaaert.  ad  Hist.  licU. 
pertin.  Ed.  3.  vol.  1 .  p.  269,  et  aeq.)  The  apology  of  Athena- 
gonut  bears  the  title  of  irpta^ia,petilion,  which  has  been  im- 
properly translated  Legatio,  and  emhoMt^.  This  apology  is  a 
well-digested  and  eloquentiy-written  treatise.  Athenagoraa 
demands  tolwation  for  the  Christians,  and  defends  their 
doetrine  and  their  lives  against  the  then  usual  aocusationa 
of  atheism,  incest  eating  of  the  flesh  of  slaughtered  chil- 
dren, &C.  He  proves  ue  unity  of  God,  aoccnding  to  the 
materialism  of  his  age,  by  assuming  the  diffusion  of  his 
essence  through  space;  but  he  exmessly  distinguishes  God 
from  matter.  His  explanation  of  the  Trinity  is  based  uptm 
the  doctrioe  of  emanation.  He  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
proceeds  from  Grod  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  and  returns  to 
him.  (Edit  Maran.  p.  287.)  He  declares  second  marriage 
to  be  adultery.  The  treatise  of  Athenagoras  on  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  Dead  is  in  some  degree  ccmnected  with  the 
conclusion  of  his  Petition.  Athenagoras,  in  his  book  on  the 
Resurrection,  shows  the  necessity  of  having  the  mind  freed 
from  prejudice  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth ;  refutes  the  ob- 
jections made  against  the  resurrection,  and  confirms  it  by 
argument  '  Those  who  deny  the  resurrection  should  prove 
eiUnr  that  God  eomof  bring  it  to  jpasa^  w  tibat  he  mil 
not  If  he  cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  mther  because  he  lacks 
skill  to  plan,  or  power  to  effbct  it :  but  his  formation  of  the 
human  body  refutes  these  suppositicms.  If  he  have  power 
but  will  not  do  it,  then  it  must  be  because  it  would  he  uqjust 
in  itself,  or  uuwothy  of  the  divine  nature ;  but  neither  of 
these  can  ever  be  proved.'  He  has  some  curious  specula- 
tions on  the  identiQr  of  the  human  body,  which,  on  three 
grounds,  he  argues  will  be  raised  again  to  lifo : — '  1.  from 
tne  design  of  man's  creation ;  2.  from  the  nature  gf  man 
as  an  accountable  being;  3.  and  from  God's  justice, as  a 
rewarder  of  good  and  evU.'  (See  Clarke's  Suecettion  ^ 
Sarrai  Literature.  London,  1830,  p.  108—111.)  Semler 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the 
Petition ;  but  the  objected  quotations  from  the  Prophets,  and 
from  heathen  mythology,  as  well-as  the  title  of  philosopher, 
given  to  the  emperor,  are  quite  apwopriate  in  a  ChnMian 
apolo^  of  the  second  century.  Philippns  Sidetos,  an 
eoelesnstieal  writer,  who  lived  about  a.  d.  420  at  Cmitan- 
tinople,  relates  that  Athenagmas  was  converted  by  reading 
tiie  Holy  Scriptoires  for  the  purpose  confuting  Chris- 
tianitr ;  that  he  continued  to  wear  the  philosophic  mantie ; 
and  Uiat  he  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  catechetic  school  at 
Alexandria.  Sidetes  also  asserts  that  Clemens  Alex- 
andria was  the  disciple  of  Athenagoras.  Mosheim  calls 
him  an  eclectic  philosopher,  whilst  Lange  and  others  say 
that  Athenagoras  was  the  first  who  applied  Platonism  to 
Christianity.  It  however  seems  certain  that  Athenagoras 
was  among  the  first  who  phikat^hised  about  Christiani^. 

The  older  editions  of  his  writings  are  specified  in  Fabricii 
£i6tt6(AA!u<?rwea,voLv.p.86,etseq.;  andinOudin.  Com- 
fneni.  de  Script.  Bed.  vol.  L  p.  203,  et  seq.  The  best  are  Ath. 
Legatiojpro  Chriat.  e<  Jteaurr.  Mori.  Gr.  et  Lat,  edited  fay 
Henry  Stephens.  1557,  8vo.:  by  Ed.  Daehair.  Ox.  1706,  8; 
with  notes  of  Gesner  and  others ;  reprinted  also  in  Gallandi 
BibL  pp.  t  ii. ;  and  in  Justin  Mar^r's  Works,  by  the  Bene- 
dictins,  1742,  fol.,with  a  very  good  introduction:  Ath.  De- 
preeatio,  vu^o  LegaHo,  pr.  Christ.  Gr.  c  ind.  et  (valuable) 
not  by  Lindner,  1774.8:  Legat.  et  de  Returrtctione  ob. 
Oberthiir,  Gr.  et  Lat  8vo.  Wirreb,  1777,  with  Tatian, 
Theophilus,  and  Hermias:  ITte  mott  excellent  Discourte 
of  the  Chriitian  philoeopher  Athenagoras  touching  the 
Resurrection  qf  the  Dead;  Englished  from  the  (rreek  (he 
should  have  said  Latin)  of  Peter  Nannius  by  Richard 
Porder,  8vo.  Lond.  1573:  The  ApologeHe$  m  Athena- 
goras,— 1,  For  the  Christian  rebgion;  2.  Fbr  the  tnttA 
q/'  the  Besurrectim,  by  David  Humphreys,  8vo. 
Lond.  1714.  Sevoal  extracts  of  both  pieces  are  translated 
in  Dr.  Idrdner's  Credihility  of  the  Qonel  History.  In 
1599  a  nnunea,  pntndid  to  he  tcanslatad  from  an  origina-' 
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vcrk  of  Atbenagonuc,  voa  printed  at  P«ri&  by  Daniel  Guil- 
lemM:  it  was  entitled  'i>«  Vrai  et  Parfait  Amoitr,  ieritm 
Grtc,  ctmtetuuU  let  amours  honnetes  de  Theogene  et  Cha- 
fide:  he. 

ATHE'NE,  or  ATHENA,  the  Goddesi  of  Wisdom,  of 
Arti,  and  of  Sciences,  among  the  Greeks ;  known  to  the 
It«nans  as  Minerva.  The  Cheeks  seem  to  have  included 
mder  this  name  several  divinities  of  a  perfectly  distinct 
origin — a  Koddeu  of  Libya,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  of 
the  nymph  Tribmis  (HerodtM.  iv.  180),  or  of  Terra,  brought 
forth  oa  the  bulks  of  the  river  Triton  in  Lib]^a  (Diodor.  iii. 
69) ;  bat  the  mie  best  known  to  us  is  the  divinity  voishipped 
by  tba  Athenians,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  brought  fh)m 
Egypt,  at  least  if  we  may  judge  from  some  of  the  symbols 
with  which  her  statue  was  adorned :  she  had  a  sphinx  on 
her  helmet  and  at  ho-  feet  Plato  (TVnueiu.  Opera,  vol.  iii. 
p.  2 1 )  tells  US  th&t  she  was  called  Neith  by  the  Egyptians ; 
and  Eratosthenes,  in  his  CataU^ue  o/the  Kingt  q/*  TAsder 
CEuseb.  Ckron.  p.  21).  says,  that  *  Nitocris'  may  be  trans- 
lated  into  Greek  hj  '  Athene  Nikepboros.' 

According  to  ifomra  she  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus ;  but 
there  is  no  allusion  in  either  the  Iliad  or  Odystey  to  the 
&Ue  of  her  having  8|Mrung  forth  completely  armed  nom  the 
bimin  of  that  god :  it  appears,  however^  in  the  Hyirm  to 
Mkemet  osually  ascribed  to  Homer.  A  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonina  {Argent,  iv.  1310)  remarks,  that  Hm  fkUe  first  made 
its  appearance  in  Stesichwus  (who  died  B.c.  S53),  and  the 
Hgwm  therefore  must  be  (tf  a  eomparativdy  recent  date. 
In  the  legend  of  Hesiod  (Thsogon.  885-889),  Jupiter  is 
made  to  devour  his  wife  Metis,  and  in  process  of  time 
Athene  is  the  result  of  this  strange  union.    She  seems  to 
have  partieipated  in  many  of  the  attributes  of  her  father : 
the  had  th£  power  of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  of 
prolongiag  uie  life  of  man,  and  of  conferring  the  gift  of 
pnphecy.    In  the  battle  with  the  giants,  she  overwhelmed 
knedadns  with  Sicily ;  she  assistol  at  Uie  building  of  the 
dnp  Argo,  and  a  wooden  figure  of  Athene  graced  the  prow 
ofthevevel;  she  assisted  Hercules;  gave  the  artof  pro- 
phee;  to  Tirrsini.  and  immortahty  to  Tydeus,  though  she 
vftarvvds  de|nned  him  of  it.  She  was  one  of  die  three 
iiiilihn  I  irao  sabmitted  their  beauty  to  the  deeiaion  of 
nrisi  and  ^e  disputed  with  Neptune  the  bononr  of  giving 
■UMtodMiwwci^<rfCeen>p8.  [See  Athsns,p.  14.]  The 
coBtest  was  deeded  in  her  &vour  by  the  production  of  an 
ebre  tree,  and  the  eity  was  henee  ealled  Athens.  (Apollodor. 
BAlioih.  iii.  14.)  According  to  Diodorus  0'.  12),  the  Egyp- 
ttaos  gave  this  name  to  the  Goddess  of  the  Air,  and  she  was 
thflu^t  to  be  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  because  the  air  is  not 
Baturally  subject  to  c(»Tuption ;  and  was  sprung  from  his 
Iwain,  beeanse  it  occupies  the  highest  parts  of  the  world. 
She  was  called  Glaucopis  (blue-eyed),  because  ibe  air  is  of 
abhush  oolonr.   The  serpent,  ^e  owl,  and  the  cock,  were 
satred  to  her ;  and,  among  plants,  the  olive.    She  was 
wonhii^wd  in  all  puts  of  Greece,  but  the  most  celebrated 
temple  was  at  Alliens  [see  Paktbbivon^,  m  which  there  was 
ao  ivoiy  statue  of  colossal  aixe  1^  Phidias. 

The  statnea  of  the  goddess,  called  Palladia,  exhibited  her 
B  vcrj  aotient  times  with  npnised  shield  ai^  pmsed  spear, 
ready  to  engage  in  batUe ;  sometimes,  as  symbols  of  her 
eeecgful  eharaeter,  she  had  in  her  left  hand  the  spindle  and 
kstaff.  A  stiffly-folded  peplum  was  Arown  over  her  diiton 
(tonic),  and  she  was  armed  with  an  immense  n^t,  which 
somedmes  served  as  a  shield,  and  sometimes  was  so  con- 
trived as  to  cover  both  the  breast  and  hack.   The  outline  of 
the  body  exhibits  none  of  the  fulness  of  woman  in  the  hips 
and  Iweasts,  while  the  form  of  the  bones,  arms,  and  back^ 
Raembles  that  of  man.   But  the  age  of  Phidias  changed 
coiuBderably  the  antient  characteristic  marks  of  the  different 
rods,  and  nom  that  time  Athene  was  distinguished  by  her 
aneloaded  forehead,  her  long  antt  well-formed  nose,  by  the 
msewhat  firm  compression  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  the 
■migly  marked  and  almost  angular  rhin,  the  half-elosed 
no,  and  by  the  hair  streaming  carelessly  over  her  neek. 
There  are  many  representations  of  the  goddess  in  sculpture, 
n  esms,  &c  still  extant ;  and  numerous  examples  are 
lanied  out  by  Muller  in  hts  Archixologie  dm*  Kunst,  where 
^  nbjeeC  will  be  found  fiilly  treated.    A  fragment,  sup- 
pMd  to  belong  to  the  statue  of  Athene,  which  was  in  one  of 
fte  fedimmta  of  the  Pattiienon,  is  now  in  the  Elgin  CoUec- 
oT  the  British  Museum.    (See  also  Creuster,  SymboHk, 
H.^  p.  399.)    [For  the  Italian  goddess,  see  Minkrva.] 
ATHE'NION^  a  Sicilian  sUve,  one  of  the  principal 
in  the  second  Servile  ww  which  broke  out  in  Sicily, 
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and  lasted  from  the  year  b.c.  102  to  99.  By  birth  he  was 
a  Cilician :  he  hod  acquired  conaideralile  reputation  for 
skill  in  divination  by  the  stars ;  and  we  may  conjecture  that 
his  talents  were  of  an  uncommon  order,  not  so  much  flrom 
the  short-lived  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed,  as  from  the  un- 
usual tenor  of  his  policy.  He  filled  the  station  of  steward 
or  overseer  to  two  wealthy  brothers,  and.  after  tiie  insiureo- 
tion  had  commenced  in  other  parte  of  Sieily,  began  his 
career  by  gaining  ovot  the  slaves  under  his  own  chuge,  to 
the  number  of  200.  Other  sla\'eB  flocked  to  his  standard 
from  neighbouring  properties,  so  that  within  five  days  his 
followers  amounted  to  1000  men.  He  then  assumed  the  title 
and  state  of  a  king  ;  and  his  measures  were  such  as  show 
a  reflecting  mind,  well  adapted  to  command.  He  did  not 
freely  receive  into  his  ranks  all  persons  who  presented 
themselves;  but  selected  for  soldiers  those  who  were  best 
suited  to  bear  arms,  and  made  all  others  labour  at  their  re- 
spective callings :  so  that  he  avoided  the  disorder  incident 
to  a  tumultuary  and  ill-provided  force,  and  was  always 
abundantly  supplied  with  necessaries.  He  also  carefViUy 
guarded  against  wanton  ravage  by  a  judicious  use  of  his 
prophetic  powers :  for  he  assured  his  followers  that  he  was 
destined  to  reign  over  Sicily,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  pre- 
serve uniignrea  the  land  and  its  produce,  as  part  of  their 
own  Aiture  wealOi.  He  soon  ooUeeted  1 0,000  fi^owers,  with 
whom  he  laid  siege  to  Lflybmum.  In  this  attempt  he 
failed;  but  by  good  management  this  check  was  made  to  in- 
crease his  power  over  his  followers,  by  verifying  his  powers 
of  divination.  Another  slave-leader,  named  Salvius,  at  the 
head  of  a  superior  force  of  30,000  men,  now  assumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Triocala.  He  summoned 
Athenion  to  serve  under  his  command,  and  it  was  now 
hsypeA  that  discord  would  render  these  formidaUe  insurgents 
an  easier  conquest  But  the  prudence  of  Athenion  disap- 
pointed these  hopes :  and  he  wisely  joined  Stdvius,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Tryphon.  Tryphon  soon  con- 
ceived a  jealousy  for  his  new  assodate,  whom  be  impri* 
eoned ;  but  he  was  glad  to  release  and  restore  him  to  nil 
command,  when  Licinius  LucuUus,  with  an  army  of  16,000 
or  17,000  men*  was  sent  by  tite  Senate  to  bring  the  vru  to 
a  concdusion.  By  Athenion's  advice  a  battle  was  risked 
neu  Scirdwa,  in  whieh  the  insargmta  were  defeiUed»  md 
Athenion  severely  wounded.  I^toiHob  then  laid  siege  to 
Triocala,  in  which  he  met  with  no  success.  He  was  super- 
seded by  L.  Serviltus,  who  did  no  better ;  and  both  those 
generals  were  banished  for  their  miaeonduct  or  ill-success. 
On  the  death  of  Tryphon,  Athenion  succeeded  him,  and,  un- 
checked by  Servilius,  extended  his  ravages  over  great  part 
Sicily. 

These  events  must  have  occurred  in  quick  succession  to  be 
comprehended  (as  they  are  by  Mr.  Clinton)  in  the  yeu  B.C. 
101.  In  B.C.  102,  C.  Marius  and  ManiusAquilius  were  con- 
suls, and  the  province  of  Sicily  fell  to  the  latter.  He  won  a 
decisive  vict<nry,  in  which  Athenion  himself  fell.  The  in- 
surgents dispersed  to  their  strong  holds,  whither  Aquilins 
pursued,  and  redoeed  them  severalhr  to  submission.  Ilius 
ended  the  Servile  War  in  Sidly,  in  the  fourth  year,  b.c.  99. 
This  desperate  inswteetion,  in  the  course  irf  which  six  Ro- 
man armies  sufiered  defeat  (Florus,  iii.  19),  is  not  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  danger  consequent  on  a  servile  population. 

Florus  varies  from  the  account  here  given  from  Diodorus. 
He  says,  that  Aquilius  hemmed  in  the  slaves,  and  reduced 
them  by  famine ;  and  that  at  last  they  perished  by  their 
ovm  hands  rather  than  surrender.  The  account  of  Diodo- 
rus is  the  more  likely.  (Diod.  Edogee,  lib.  xxxvi.  1 ;  Florus, 
ui.  19.) 

ATHENION,  son  of  a  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  the 
same  name,  by  an  Egyptian  slave.  He  was  manumitted 
kept  o  school  in  Athens,  where  he  vras  naturalized ;  as 
sumed  the  name  of  Aristion.  and  ultimately  oecame  ^rant 
of  Athens.  He  espoused  the  interests  of  Mitbridates,  and 
in  concert  with  Archelaus,  the  king  of  Pontus's  general, 
held  out  the  city  against  Sidla,  who  finally  put  him  to  death. 
[See  Sulla:  his  history  is  ^ven  by  Athensus,  V.  0.48.93.1 
ATHjfNION,  a  painter,  bom  atMaronea  in  Thrace,  and 
pupil  of  Glaucion  of  Corindi.  Pliny  gives  him  the  extra- 
ordinary praise,  that  *  if  he  had  lived  to  maturity,  no  one 
would  have  been  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him.'  {Hist,  Nat. 
XXXV.  40.  ed.  Delph.) 

ATHENION,  a  comic  poet  Athenteus  gives  a  long 
extract  from  his  Samothractana,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  80. 

ATHENRY,  or  ATHENREE,  a  town  in  Ireland,  in 
die  county  of  Galwny,  which,  before  tlie  Union,  jretumed 
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two  nemben  to  parliament.  It  is  a  very  old  oorporation, 
and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve.  Its  former  name  was 
Atcroth.  It  is  117  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Dublin,  and  14  E.  of 
Gaiway. 

There  are  three  fairs  in  the. year.  The  church  is  in  good 
repair.  The  London  Hibernian  Society  and  the  Kildare 
Place  Society  unite  with  the  incumbent  in  the  support  of 
a  free  school,  in  which  about  forty  children  (bo^s  and  girls) 
are  educated.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was 
1093:  that  of  the  whole  parish,  12,580.  This  last  state- 
ment iociudes  the  population  of  the  cfaapelry  of  Monivea; 
in  which  arc  a  chapel  of  ease  and  several  free  gchools,  in- 
cluding a  charter  school,  and  two  schools  connected  with 
the  Kildare  Place  Society.  The  living  is  a  cooBolidated  rec- 
tory and  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  and  province  ^ofTuam. 

There  was  a  Dominican  friary  in  Athenry,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  year  1432.  The  remains  show  it  to  have  been 
a  fine  building  ;  the  great  east  window  is  bold,  and  of  good 
workmanship.  Fart  of  the  ruins  have  been  taken  down  to 
erect  barracks.  A  Franciscan  friary  was  also  founded  here 
in  1'164. 

This  town  gives  name  to  one  of  the  baronies  of  the  coun^. 
(ParliametUary  Papert.   Seward*B  Topog.  Hibermea.) 

ATHENS,  or  ATHE'NiB  (  Adqvtu).  the  chief  city  of 
Attica,  one  of  the  antient  political  divisions  of  Gmce. 

We  propose  in  this  article  to  give,  first,  a  Imef  description 
of  the  topography  of  the  city,  referring  to  Attica  for  the 
geographical  description  of  the  province ;  and  next,  a  brief 
outhiie  of  its  political  and  literary  history,  referring  to  the 
proper  articles  fbr  the  minuter  detail. 


Athens  is  situated  about  five  miles  from  the  sea  coast, 
37°  58'  N.  lat.,  23°  43'  E.  long.,  occupying  nart  of  the 
central  plain  of  Attica,  and  aome  heights  which  run  down 
into  the  plain,  but  are  quite  detached  from  the  mountains 
on  the  north  frontier  of  the  province.  Of  these  eminences,  the 
most  conspicuous  are  Mount  Antdiesmus  (now  St.  Gcorge> 
with  its  peaked  summit  rising  higher  than  the  Acropolis,  oh 
the  north-east  of  the  city  and  beyond  the  antient  walls ;  the 
Acropolis,  which  waa  entirely  included  wi^in  the  old  walls; 
the  Areopwns.  oppoaite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acropolis ; 
and  the  niU  of  the  Museum,  partly  included  within  the 
antient  walls,  the  highest  eminence  on  the  aouth.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  city,  the  little  river  Ilissua,  wfaieh  rises  a 
few  miles  north-east  of  Ambel6kipo,  runs  in  a  south-west 
direction  past  the  city,  separating  the  heights  of  Athens 
on  the  west,  from  the  liigher  and  more  contmuous  range  of 
Hymettus  on  the  east :  It  was  joined  a  httle  above  the  sita 
of  the  Lyceium  by  the  Ehdanus  Irom  the  east.  This  little 
river,  which  in  its  natural  state  might  have  reached  the 
marshy  lands  near  the  coast,  is  now  reduced  by  the  heata  of 
summer  and  the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  to  an  incon- 
siderable stream;  and  in  antient  times  its  current  must 
have  been  diminished  from  the  same  cause.  The  Cephisus, 
which  runs  due  south  past  the  west  side  of  the  city,  at  the 
distance  of  ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  ttom  the  walls,  is  dso 
nearly  exhausted  by  die  cuts  flw  irrigation  before  it  leadM 
the  neighbourhood  of  Peirseus. 

The  accompanying  plan  of  Athens  will  show  the  otrevit 
of  the  wall  at  the  time  when  the  dty  had  attained  iu  greatest 
magnitude,   fieginning  with  Uie  Gate  of  AahamB  on  the 
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north,  it  ran  eastward  near  the  balte  of  Anchesmm,  and  past 
the  Diomeian  Gate  to  the  Gate  of  Diochares,  which  led  to 
the  Lyceium :  it  then  continued  parallel  to  the  llissus  on  the 
west  side  of  that  stream  to  the  Fountain  Callirrhoe,  or  En- 
neacrunus ;  and  thence  to  the  hill  of  the  Museum,  which 
it  crossed,  comprehending  the  still  existing  monument  of 
Philopappus  within  its  circuit.  Ita  course  from  the  Museum 
was  north,  taking  in  the  chief  part  the  Fnyx  and  Mount 
Lycabettust  to  the  Dipylum  wnich  led  to  the  outer  Cera- 
meieus.  or  great  burying- ground,  and  to  the  Academia,  or 
school  of  Plato :  in  the  depression  between  the  Pnyx  and 
Lycabettus  was  the  Peiraic  Gate.  A  line  from  Dipylum  to 
the  Gale  of  Acharnm  completes  the  circuit  The  direction 
of  the  wall  from  the  llissus  along  the  south  and  west  sides 
of  the      to  the  Dipylum  is  quite  clear ;  the  rest  of  the 


wall,  being  built  of  brick  chiefly,  or  entirely,  has  not  left 
any  traces.  The  city  was"  connected  with  its  ports,  Peiraus, 
Munychia,  and  Pbalerum,  by  L«ng  Walls  (/uurpd  Tfixn), 
which  abiUted  on  ttie  city,  respectively  at  ihe  hill  of  the 
Museium.  and  the  Gate  of  Peimus.  The  direction  of  the 
Long  Wills  fhan  the  Peirsus  is  E.  by  N.  by  compass,  as 
appears  from  examination  of  their  existing  foundations. 
1^0  southern  wall,  which  ran  from  the  city  to  the  Pha- 
lerum,  was  called  the  Phaleric  wall;  the  northern,  which 
ran  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Peiraus,  and  was  a 
double  wall,  was  sometimes  called  the  I«ng  Walls  and 
sometimes  the  Peiraic  Wall.*  (See  the  plan  annexed  tothe 

•  Much  taat  bwQ  written  on  tha  piiMage  of  Thawd.  H.  13 :  and  nmmmm 
of  the  diBen-nce  of  opinion  k>  to  il»»e  t^iiR  ''».™ 
tax  wW  w«  Mtm  to  be  tlie  true  tntwrretatton  mth  nt/NMO  ta  Ikt  im» 
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iMp  of  Attica.)  That  part  of  the  city  walls  included 
betveea  the  two  points  where  the  Phaleric  and  Peiraic  walls 
respectiydy  abut- on  them  is  not  included  by  Thurydides 
^i.  IS)  in  his  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  city' walls  which 
nqnkcd  defence;  and  vemust,  in  like  manner,  deduct  from 
the  eireuit  of  the  vail  inclosing  the  Pmmus  and  the  Muny- 
ebis,  the  space  on  the  land  aide  between  the  western  extre- 
milKS  of  the  Phaleric  and  the  Peuraic  walls.  The  cirenmfer- 
enee  of  the  ei^,  then,  according  to  Thuoydid«,  in  B.C.  431, 

_  Sudifc 

loe  City,  deducung  the  part  b«twe«i  the  Peiruc 

ind  Phaleric  Walls  ...  43 

The  Phaleric  WaU  35 

The  Peiraic  WaU     ....  40 
The  Uarttime        deducting  the  space  batvaui 

die  Phaleric  and  Peiraic  Wall         .  SH 

This  nmlt  vill  give  a  total  circuit  of  about  nineteen  or 
tnatf  miles.  (See  X^eake's  Topography  (if  Athens,  p.  366.) 

The  chief  Gates  of  Athens,  as  far  as  their  position  can  be 
with  any  pnbalnlity  determined,  are  indicated  in  the  plan. 
The  eemetnies  of  the  ei^  surrounded  it  on  every  side,  but 
"tttt  most  coDSfneiKnu  on  the  north  and  north-west,  where 
they  commenceid  immediately  on  the  outside  of  the  walls. 
The  road  from  THpylum  to  the  Academy  was  lined  with  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  men,  such  as  Pericles,  Thrasybulus, 
Cbabtiaa,  and  Phormion.  Here  too  were  the  monuments 
erected  to  the  memoiy  of  those  who  fell  in  their  country's 
service :  a  slab  of  stone,  with  the  name  and  township  {lijiioe) 
cf  each  indtridual,  was  the  honour  paid  by  the  state  to  its 
ritiieas  who  died  in  battle.  (Pausanias,  i.  29.)  The  Aca- 
demy itself  was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  planted  with  trees, 
■ad  oraamented  with  fbnntains  of  water.  Near  it  was  the 
Umbat  PUto. 

The  tonUis  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  woe  separated 
(nm  it  by  the  Gardens  (K^ww).  the  Lyceium,  and  the 
Cytaux^eL,  and  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  extmsive. 

The  Till  which  surrounded  the  aty  was  strengthened  at 
iotemls  with  towers :  there  were  also  square  towers  on  the 
kae  nils  which  connected  the  dtf  with  the  ports.  These 
aa^  (the  Peiraic  and  Phaleric)  were  about  four  miles  in 
length,  and  at  a  distance  of  5iO  feet  from  one  another : 
whra  the  dty  waa  in  its  highest  state  of  prosperity,  the 
open  space  between  them  contained  a  considerable  number 
liniiBCi,  which  formed  a  kind  of  intermediate  town  between 
At  As^,  or  Upper  Ci^,  and  the  Peirsus. 

Tlic  thaee  pwta  of  AUuns,  going  fiom  west  to  east,  wwe 
Ac  Peims.  now  Put  Dhranv  which  contained  three 
BUnial  bays;  the  Ifunyebia,  now  StraUotiki,  separated 
frm  the  PeirmuB  by  the  round  projecting  and  hilly  penin- 
of  lionychia;    and  Pbaierum,  now  Port  Phan&ri. 
These  three  ports,  with  the  buildings  attached  to  them,  once 
,    t<nDed  a  separata  city  larger  than  Athens  itself.   A  seawall, 
BXtf  Greek  feet  high,  and  constructed  of  wrought  stone, 
edoided  from  the  bay  of  Phalerum  all  round  the  rocky 
.     peainstda  of  Munychia,  terminating  about  Cape  Alcimus : 
tfcenHth-vest  ana  west  side  of  the  Peiraaus  was  also  inclosed 
bf  a  wsU  moning  down  to  the  sea ;  a  wall  ran  from  the 
I     Fhalehc  Port  across  the  high  ground  to  the  head  of  the 
■Kidle  bay  of  the  Peirsus ;  and  a  Uiird  wall  ran  across  the 
I    aiiniv  isUimBs  of  Uie  Monychia.    The  importance  and 
«*»Tiigth  ct  the  Ibrtiflcations  of  the  maritinoe  city,  and  espe- 
of  Aia  MunytdiiB,  appear  from  the  aegs  of  this  plao* 
I    W  Usmetrina  PoluKcetes,  and  hy  Sulla ;  the  possession  of 

lb  porta  raabled  any  person  to  command  the  city. 
I      Ine  Peiimns  was  the  great  dock-yard  of  the  Athenians, 
i    mi  the  riuef  harbonr  mt  tbe  vessels  engaged  in  the  com 
*&d  other  fioreigo  trade.   It  contained  ujqge  warehouses, 
poblie  arsMials.  the  armoury  of  Pbilon,  several  temples,  a 
thatrc,  of  which  some  traces  remain,  a  long  portico  or 
Hade  <paxpi  aroA)  analogous  to  the  bazaars  ta  Bastem 
ctet,  which  probably  contained  the  Deigma  (a  place  for 
^  exhtbitiffD  of  samples  of  goods),  and  Phreattys  (a  court 
itunmary  justice),  and  other  buildings.     Of  all  the 
ifaieea  of  the  Peiraus,  nothinc  now  remains  but  some 
iQMa  of  ibundatioDB  and  hrokrn  {Hcoes  of  sculptured 
bmUc  The  port,  though  its  entrance  is  very  narrow,  is 
a  wkSb  ona:  *  the  groond  inside  is  very  mod,  and  ra^er 
^4*  anoihwani  of  the  oantm  a  ship  may  drop  her  wicIuh: 
**ett  senn  fhthanM  stiff  mnd«  and  nunr  with  open  hawse 
^biq  yoint  flf  the  oomptH,  fi»  ahe  will  nda  M  laoure 


that  neither  wind  nor  sea  can  hurt  her.'  (Capt  W.  H. 
Smyth.)  The  peninsula  of  the  Munychia  contains  the 
foundation  of  a  temple,  the  remains  of  a  small  theatre,  and 
clear  indications  that  it  was  extensively  built  upon.  Nothing 
remuns  of  the  buildings  which  once  adorned  uie  Phalerum. 
The  line,  however,  of  the  extensive  system  of  walls  which 
defended  the  maritime  demi,  or  towns,  can  still  be  traced 
in  most  parte ;  and  in  the  Munychia,  on  the  n6»  towards 
the  sea,  courses  d  masonry,  both  of  walls  and  towers,  still 
exist,  formed  in  some  parts  of  la^  squared  stones  cramped 
with  iron.   (See  Thucyd.  i.  93.) 

We  shall  endeavour  briefly  to  describe  those  localities  in 
antient  Athens  which  seem  at  present  to  be  pretty  well  iden* 
tifled.  It  appears  probable  that  even  in  its  best  days  the  first 
appearance  of  Athens  was  not  very  pleasing,  and  that  its 
attractions  were  mainly  due  to  the  public  edifices.  A  Greek 
traveller  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  (Dicie- 
archus.  Hud.  Mitt.  Qeog.  vol.  IL)  describes  the  city  as  dusty, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  and  the  streets  ill  laid  out, 
a  feult  which  he  attributes  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
place.  Most  of  the  houses  were  mean,  and  only  a  few  good, 
*  A  stranger,  on  the  first  view,'  he  adds, '  might  doubt  if  thiv 
is  Athens ;  hut  after  a  short  time  he  would  see  that  it  was. 

The  most  striking  object  is  the  Acropolis,  or  Citadel,  i 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  is  crowned 
with  the  Parthenon.  Opposite  to  the  west  end  of  the  Aero- 
polls,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  depression,  is  the  Areopa- 
gus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  and  highest  extremity  of 
which  was  the  court  of  the  Areopagiu.  [See  Arkopaous.] 

Adjacent  to  the  Areopagus  on  tne  west  was  the  PnyXj 
where  the  public  meetings  were  held  in  the  more  antient 
period  of  the  state,  and  where  a  bima,  or  pulpit  of  &tone, 
still  marks  the  place  from  which  the  assembly  was  ad- 
dressed. (On  this  b^ma,  compare  Leake,  p.  42,  and  art. 
AmcA.  Bneh  and  Gniber.) 

North  of  the  Areopagus  is  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  one  of  the  best-preserved  buildii^  of 
antient  Athena.  At  first  sight  it  appears  so  en  tire  as  to  make 
us  doubt  if  «B  are  really  contemplating  a  building  ^at  was 
erected  about  B.c.  470--46S.  It  is  a  Done  temi[ile  of  moderate 
dimeiuums;  a  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  thirteen  columns 
on  each  flank.  The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  with 
sculptures,  as  well  as  the  ten  metopes  of  this  front,  and 
the  four  adjacent  to  them  on  each  flank  :  casts  of  three  of 
these  metopes,  which  appear  to  refer  to  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules,  and  also  of  the  fHexe,  are  in  the 
Elgin  Room  of  the  British  Museum.  [See  Thbsbium,  and 
Stuart's  Aik$n»,  vol.  iii.1 

Neatly  due  east  of  the  Tem^  of  Theseus  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  probablT  thsBtu  or  Portiao  of  Haifrian, 
one  of  the  monuments  with  which  this  munifloent  onperor 
embellished  the  city  of  Athens.  It  is  not  exact  to  state, 
as  has  been  done,  that  the  axchiteetural  character  of  the 
west  oolonnade  of  this  building  corresponds  to  that  oT  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian ;  still  it  seems  moat  likely  that  these  re- 
mains are  part  of  the  great  work  of  that  emperor,  described 
by  Pausanias  (i.  18),  who  informs  us  that  the  Stoa  of  Hadrian 
was  adorned  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  , 
marble,  and  contained  apartments  whose  roofs  were  *  gilded 
and  made  oS  alabaster :'  it  contained  also  a  Ubrary,  and  the 
apartments  were  decorated  with  statues  and  paintings.  The 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian  was  probably  near  the  Stoa ;  uid 
the  Gymnasitua  (tf  Ptolemy  between  the  Stoa  and  the 
Temple  of  Theseus.  Sou^  tii  the  Stoa  is  the  Tower  of 
the  Winds,  called  also  the  Toww  of  Andronicus  Cyrrbwtes. 
[See  Andbohicus  ;  and  Stuart,  vol  i.  p.  42.]  The  Gate  of 
the  New  Agora,  in  the  quarter  called  Eretrii^  between  the 
Oieat  Stoa  and  the  Tower,  still  exists :  it  is  a  portico  a 
four  fluted  Dtnio  columns,  of  Pentelic  mari)le,  supportini 
an  entablature  and  pediment  (Sea  the  view  and  plans  in 
Stuart,  vol.  i.) 

Ihe  south-east  quarter  of  the  city,  which  is  entered  bj 
the  Aieh  of  Hadrian,  was  ouo  of  the  oldest  parts  of  i'. 
next  to  the  Acropolis.  This  building,  of  Pentelic  marh>ie, 
consists  of  circular  arch  with  Corinthian  columns,  the 
entablature  of  which  suppwts  another  ordinance  of  Co- 
rinthian c(dumnB,  surmounted  by  an  entablature,  a 
pediment  in  the  can  tie.  (See  Stuart  ill  90.)  An  inserip' 
tion  upon  the  friese  cn  the  south-eut  side  of  tfw  uch. 
stiil  testifies  that  the  «ap«(H:  gave  his  name  to  the  part 
of  the  cU.y  betweoi  this  edifice  and  the  Ilissus.  Here 
stood  the  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  which 
being  re-commeiwed  about  »ja»  17S— lUrontbeuM  of  aa 
Digitized  by  VjOOWlC 
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older  temple,  and  worked  upon  at  intervals,  vas  at  length 
(liiished  by  the  liberality  of  Hadrian.  Sixteen  columns  of 
Pf^ntelio  marble,  60  feet  high,  and  above  6 1  in  diameter,  are 
all  that  now  remain  of  the  128  which  once  adorned  this 
magnificent  building,  one  of  the  largest  erected  by  the 
Greeka  in  honour  of  their  deities.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  p.  83.) 
This  temple  and  its  sacred  enclosure  were  filled  with  statues : 
two  of  the  emperor  were  made  of  stone  from  Thasos,  and 
two  others  of  stone  from  Egypt ;  the  statue  of  the  deity  was 
a  (chryselephantine  (gold  and  ivory)  statue  of  colossal  size. 

The  fountain  called  C^llirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunus  (the  nine 
springs),  the  only  source  of  fresh  water  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, was  only  a  abort  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of 
the  great  temple.  There  were  wells,  as  Pausanias  remarks 
(i.  14).  all  through  the  city,  but  this  was  the  only  source  of 
pure  water.  An  aqueduct  from  CTephisia  on  the  Cephisus 
was  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  city  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  bis  successor.  The  reservoir  of  water  was  made 
at  the  foot  of  Anchesmos,  and  adorned  with  a  frontispiece 
of  four  Ionic  columns.  (See  Stuart,  iii.  94.)  This  monu- 
ment,  of  which  two  columns  were  standing  in  1754,  is  now 
destroyed. 

Beyond  the  quarter  called  Hadrian's  City,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Ilissua,  is  the  Panathenaic  Stadium,  first  con- 
structed by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  B.C.  SSO,  and  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian. 
All  the  marble  has  disappeared;  but  part  of  the  masonry  at 
the  south-east  or  circular  end,  and  the  cavea,  or  part  destined 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  Panathenaic  games,  remains.  Its 
length  in  the  interior  is  675  feet 

On  the  hill  of  the  Museium,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Acropolis  by  a  depression,  we  find  the  monument  of  the 
Syrian  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.  25).  According  to  the 
inscriptions  it  was  erected  hy  Fhilopappus,  or  in  honour  of 
Philopappus,  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan : 
it  contained  three  niches,  two  of  which  remain,  in  which 
were  placed  the  statue  of  Philopappus  himself,  occupying 
the  centre,  of  his  grandfather  Antiochus  the  last  king  of 
Commagene,  and  that  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucida.  (SeeSpon,  ii.  157.  Amst,  ed.; 
Dudwell's  TVaveli,  i.  392  ;  and  the  view  in  Stuart,  iii.  99.) 

We  have  now  noticed  the  chief  existing  monuments  of 
Athens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
the  small  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates,  erected  about 
B.C.  334  (the  year  of  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia),  vul- 
garly called  the  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  it  stands  between 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  great  Temple 
of  Jupiter,  and  is  or  was  partly  walled  up  in  the  buildings 
of  the  Capuchin  convent.  This  little  edifice,  which  consists 


of  a  circular  colonnade  of  Corinthian  columns,  resting  on  a 
high  quadrangular  basement,  is  only  six  feet  in  diameter : 
on  the  central  piece,  which  rises  from  the  cupola  that  crowns 
the  colonnade,  a  tripod  originally  stood. 

Of  the  great  divisions  of  Athens  which  appear  to  be  ascer- 
tained, we  may  mention  the  Inner  Orameicus,  adjacent  to 
the  Dipylum,  within  the  walls;  the  Old  Agora,  in  the  de- 
pression about  the  Areopagus;  the  New  Agora,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  the  gateway  of  which,  as  already 
observed,  and  three  inscriptions  still  remain ;  and  the  Limns, 
or  Marshes,  a  low  and  originally  a  swampy  part  of  Athens, 
which  contained  the  Lensum,  or  Temple  of  Bacchus..  This 
last  quarter  of  Athens  was  always  considered  inferior  in 
salubritv  to  that  north  of  the  Acro{>oli8. 

The  Acropolis,  or  the  old  Cecropian  fortress  of  Athens,  id 
a  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plaun.  with  its  sides 
naturally  scarped,  except  at  the  west  end ;  its  greatest 
length  may  be  about  )'200,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
550  feet.  Before  we  describe  brieliy  the  edifices  which 
stand  on  the  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  we  must  notice 
those  which  stood  immediately  around  its  base. 

Along  the  base,  on  the  east  side,  extending  southwards 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Prytaneum,  probably  ran  the 
street  to  which  Pausanias  gave  the  name  of  Tripods  (i.  20). 
This  street,  or  quarter,  was  so  called  from  a  number  of 
small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with  tripods,  to  comme- 
morate the  victories  gained  by  the  Choragi  in  the  neigh- 
bouring theatre.  The  great  Dionysiac  Theatre,  the  place 
for  dramatic  exhibitions,  was  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  inner  curve  was  excavated  in  the  ror.k,  and 
the  part  which  projected  into  the  plain  was  formed  of 
masonry.  In  the  recess  of  ttiis  excavation,  and  above  the 
theatre,  Pausanias  (L  21)  describes  a  cavern,  which  was 
converted  hy  Thrasyllus  (B.C.  32u),  a  victorious  choragus, 
into  a  small  temple.  A  noble  seated  figure,  of  colossal  size, 
now  generally  called  the  statue  of  Bacchus,  which  originally 
was  placed  on  the  entablature  of  the  small  temple,  is  in  the 
Elgin  Room  (No.  11 1 )  in  the  British  Museum.  (See  article 
Attic  ;  and  the  plate  in  Stuart,  ii.  92.)  A  brass  coin  of 
Athens,  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  interior  of 
the  theatre,  showing  distinctly  the  seats  for  the  spectators, 
with  the  caves  (for  there  are  more  than  one)  just  under  the 
touth  wall  of  the  Acropolis  ;  rising  above  which  we  obser\'e 
the  Parthenon,  and  other  buildings  which  stand  on  the 
platform  of  the  rock. 

The  dimensions  of  this  theatre  cannot  now  be  ascertained, 
hut  we  may  safely  infer  it  was  a  very  large  one.  Dicaear- 
chus  expresses  his  admiration  of  its  beauty 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  ;g  tfae«ite  of  the 
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Odeinm,  or  Musical  Theatre  of  Herodea  Attinus,  named  by 
him  the  Theatre  of  RegiUa,  in  memory  of  bis  deceased 
■iA.  This  splendid  moDument  of  tbe  munificence  of  a 
pivate  indiTidual  was  erected  in  tbe  second  century  a.d., 
ud  was  tbe  finest  building  of  the  ki&d  in  Greeca. 

The  notto  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  vith  the  little  Bpring, 
tociOwd  by  Paasanias  (i.  28)  as  close  to  the  Propylna,  is  at 
tbe  noith-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  some  steps 
■liieh  led  np  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  northern  side  of 
the  city,  is  appears  by  the  following  coin  from  Briti&h 
Maeom,  in  vhich  the  Parthenon  is  apparently  indicated. 


At  tbe  vest  end  of  the  Acropolis,  where  alone  the  ap- 
ptadi  is  practicable,  the  open  space  was  filled  up  with  the 
noprlea,  a  magnificent  work  of  Pentelic  marble,  which 
>ned  both  as  an  approach  and  a  military  defence  to  the 
tiltiA.  The  front  or  central  part,  which  was  flanked  by 
ivopRjecting  wings,  consisted  of  six  fluted  Doric  columns. 
■IxiDt  29  feet  hiffh,  supporting  a  pediment,  and  approached 
^  bar  steps.  A  vestibule,  formed  by  six  Ionic  columns, 
^etd  in  a  doable  row  and  parallel  to  one  another,  stood 
tlus  portico,  and  led  to  five  openingb  or  doors,  of 
vbKfa  that  in  the  centre  was  tbti  widest.  The  roof  or  ceiling 
(C  this  vestibule  rested  on  triple  lengths  of  marble  beams 
iid  acnsi  the  vestibule  ;  the  beams  belonging  to  tbe  two 
•"ie-usles  rested  respectively  on  a  lateral  wall,  and  the 
orfiitrave  of  the  nearest  row  of  columns:  these  beams 
nre  about  22  feet  long.  Those  lying  across  the  central 
pvage  vere  about  1 7  feet  long.  On  these  beams  rested  the 
•his  of  the  ceiling,  which  was  decorated  with  various  orna- 
Knts.  Tbe  five  openings  led,  by  steps,  into  a  portico  which 
^oA  tbe  platform  of  the  Acropolis,  and  had  a  front  and 
Nuneut  similar  to  that  at  the  western  entrance  of  tbe 
"opflaa.  This  beuitiAiI  work  has  suffered  grievously  since 
tfe  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  Turks.  A  great  part  of 
ihetstnn  side  of  the  Propylaea  was  destroyed,  about  1656, 
V  sn  explosion  of  gunpowder  (Spon,  ii.  107),  that  took 
fb<e  in  ihe  part  between  tbe  five  doors  and  the  west  front, 
■iiiefa  had  been  formed  into  a  powder-magazine.  Spon  (ii. 
|K)  describes  the  west  front,  with  its  pediment  and  the 
"WceolumDsof  tbe  vestibule,  as  existing  in  1676  ;  but  the 
sppw  part  of  the  west  front  is  now  entirely  gone.  [See 
«art,iii.  104;  and  Proftljka.] 
^  dnef  cnnament  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  Parthenon 
■"Wed  about  b.c.  450-440),  or  Temple  of  the  Virgin  God- 
Minerra.  which  stood  on  the  highest  level  of  the 
rnpoiis,  and  wu  built  of  the  hard  white  marble  of  Pente- 
^  This  noble  monument  d  antient  art  is  now  greatly 
^iged,  Uiougb  a  few  centuries  ago  it  was  probably  in 
Httle  worse  than  it  had  been  for  two  thousand  years 
It  suSiered  6rom  the  ravages  of  war  between  the 
'i4t  sod  Venetians,  and  also  more  recently  in  our  own 
^  The  remnant  of  the  sculptures  which  decorated  the 
^^"—ntt,  with  many  of  the  metopes  and  a  large  part  of 
*  ftitte,  are  now  in  tiie  Elgin  colleotion  of  ^  British 
Hmw  wnilntum  fwm  en  epoch  in  antient  art. 


and,  together  with  the  temple  to  which  they  belonged,  will 
be  tbe  subject  of  a  separate  article.  [See  Pakthsnon.] 
The  position  of  this  temple  is  indieatea  in  the  plan  of  the 
Acropolis  :  it  is  in  37°  58'  2"  N.  lat. ;  23^  43'  97'  E.  long. 
(Captain  W.H.Smyth.) 

Of  the  other  remains  on  the  Acropolis,  the  most  interest- 
ing is  the  building,  which,  consisting  of  various  parts,  is  now 
commonly  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Erechtheium. 
The  site  of  this  edifice  is  denoted  in  the  plan :  its  details 
require  to  be  treated  sepuatel]^.  [See  EaBCBTHXiuM.]  The 
south  pwtieo  of  the  Pandrosium  (which  is  a  part  of  this 
edifice),  instead  of  pUlars,  was  supported  by  six  female 
figures,  about  seven  feet  hi^  technically  called  Carya- 
tides, one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Elgin  oollection ;  and  an- 
other had  disappeared  even  when  Stuart  and  Revett  visited 
Athens  in  1750. 

Besides  these,  and  other  smaller  edifices  which  adorned 
the  Acropolis,  it  conlaioed  a  prodigious  number  of  statues 
and  other  works  of  art — some  of  colossal  size,  and  others 
distinguished  for  their  exquisite  beauty.  The  bronze  colossal 
statue  of  Minerva  the  Defender  (ABtjya  UpSfuixot),  the 
work  of  Phidias,  is  probably  the  statue  represented  on  tbe 
coin  which  shows  the  steps  of  the  Acropolis.  The  spear 
and  helmet  oCthis  colossal  figure  (Pausan.  i.  28)  were  visible 
towering  above  the  Acropolis  to  those  who  approaohed 
Athens  by  sea,  as  soon  as  uiey  had  rounded  Cape  Sunium. 

The  Propyleea  formed  the  defence  of  ihe  western  end 
of  the  AcTOpcdts;  Uie  rest  was  snirounded  by  a  strong 
wall.  That  on  the  north  side  was  called  the  Pelasgieum, 
a  term  also  applied  to  that  part  of  the  city  immediately  below 
it,  and  by  Herodotus  (v.  64)  to  tbe  whole  Acropolis.  Accoid- 
ing  to  tradition,  the  north  wall  was  built  by  the'Pelasgi 
possibly  the  existing  wall  may  be  part  of  this  original 
construction,  which,  in  all  probabiUty,  is  tlie  oldest  existing 
monument  of  Athens.  The  souui  wall  was  built,  or 
probably  rebuilt,  and  strengthened  by  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  from  whom  it  took  tbe  name  of  Cimonium ;  in 
some  parts  it  is  sixty  feet  high.  Near  this  south  wall,  as 
Pausanias  tells  us  (i.  25),  was  the  representation  of  the 
wars  of  the  giants,  the  battle  between  the  Athenians  and 
the  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  in  Mysia  by  king  Attalus  I.   [See  Attalus.] 

At  the  close  of  the  late  Greek  war,  Athens  was  in  a 
dreadful  state,  being  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
almost  without  inhabitants.  At  present,  building  is  going 
on  in  the  north  part  of  the  city,  and  if  the  unfortunate 
country  of  Greece  can  eigoy  security,  we  may  hope  that,  in 
a  few  years,  the  town  will  be  in  a  more  flourishing  condition 
than  it  bos  been  for  many  centuries.  The  excavations  Uiat 
are  made  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  new  buildings  will 
probably  determine  some  sites  hitherto  uncertain,  and  bring 
to  light  some  valuable  monuments  of  the  best  ages. 

The  authwiUes  which  may  be  consulted  £»*  the  topo- 
graphy of  Atheiu  are  very  numerous :  Strabo^  hoc^  ix. ; 
Pausanias.  hook  i. ;  with  the  scattered  passages  of  other 
Greek  and  Latin  writers ;  Spon  and  Wheler ;  Chandler's 
Travelt.  of  which  there  is  a  French  translation,  with  notw- 
by  B.  dn  Bocage ;  Stuart's  Atheiu,  4  vols,  folio,  re-published 
by  Priestley  and  Weale,  London,  1827;  Leake's  Topogra- 
phy qf  Athens ;  Wilkins's  Athenietma;  and  Elgin  Manlet, 
2  vols.  12mo.,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  DiSiision  of 
Usefol  Knowledge,  in  which  these  and  other  authorities  are 
more  particularly  referred  to :  see  also  Encye.  of  Ersch  and 
Gruber,  art  Jmco.  1821. 

History  of  Athent. — The  origin  of  civil  communities  is 
generally  unknown,  and  that  of  Athens  does  not  form  an 
exception  to  the  remark.  Our  object  here  will  be  to  give  u 
brief  sketch  of  ihe  history  of  this  state,  referring  to  the 
particular  heads  for  a  more  detailed  acoount  of  the  mesi 
important  periods  and  events. 
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The  first  period  of  Athenian  history,  ending  with  the  war 
of  Troy,  is  of  a  mythical  chanoter.  Actnus  (Pausan.  i.  2.) 
was  the  first  king  of  Attioa.  Cecrops,  acceding  to  one 
fable,  was  a  native  of  Attica,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
Actseus,  and  succeeded  to  the  monarobv.  Aocording  to 
anothar  fable,  Cecrops  wu  an  Bgyptian.  who  brought 
ftom  Bgypt  tin  arts  of  noiid  life,  and  1^  Hm  ftwoda- 
tions  tlie  religious  and  political  system  of  the  Athe- 
nians. The  name  of  Oecrops,  whatever  may  hare  been  its 
origin,  was  perpetuated  among  the  Athenians  to  the  latest 
epoch  of  their  existenoe  as  a  peojde.  Of  the  successors  of 
CeDTops,  Erechtheus  the  first,  otherwiae  called  Eriohthonius, 
was  of  (Uvine  or  unknown  descent;  his  name  also  survived 
and  retained  a  place  in  the  rel^ious  observances  of  Athens. 
In  the  reign  of  Pandton,  the  son  of  Erichthonius,  Demeter 
(Ceres)  was  wandering  on  earth  in  quest  of  her  lost  daugh- 
ter ,*  out  of  gratitude  for  information  about  her  child,  the 
goddess  taught  Tripti^emus  of  Eleusis  the  art  of  agriculture, 
and  the  Rharian  plain  waved  with  a  harveit  hiuietto  un- 
known to  man.  A  seetmd  Eradtthens  finightwith  the  Su- 
molpidsa  of  Eleusis,  and  lost  his  life.  JBgma,  the  son  of 
a  second  Pandion,  in  course  of  time  eame  to  the  throne, 

.  and  his  son  Theseus,  as  he  was  the  last,  so  he  was  the 
greatest  of  tho  Athenian  heroes.  Theseus  was  the  friend 
of  Hercules  and  Peirithous  ;  and  the  venerable  ^estor, 
who  assisted  the  Greeks  wiOi  his  counsels  at  the  war  of 
Troy,  had  fought,  when  a  young  man,  in  the  same  ranks 
with  Theseus.  The  mythological  fame  of  Theseus  was 
perpetuated  by  his  marlial  exploits  against  the  bull  of  Mara- 
thon :  by  bis  descent  to  the  infernal  regions ;  his  voyage  to 
Crete,  and  his  combat  with  the  Centaurs.  As  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Athenian  polity,  who  united  in  one  confe- 
derati<m  the  twelve  hitherto  independent  states  or  cities  of 
Attica,  established  by  Cwaopa  (Strab.  p.  397),  he  appears 
to  be  ln\'ested  with  the  cfaaraeter  of  an  historioal  personage. 
(SeeThucyd.ii.  15.)  Theseus  is  also  swd  to  have  instituted 
the  great  quinquennial  festival  of  the  Panathenaea,  in  com- 
memoratiou  of  the  pelitical  union  of  all  Attica.  (Pausan. 
viii.  2.)  To  the  latest  period  of  their  history  the  Athenians 
retained  the  grateful  remembrance  of  this  hero,  and  the 
beautiful  temple,  which  is  still  called  the  The»eium,  has 
perpetuated  to  the  present  day  a  name  which  beloags  to  a 
period  when  the  truth  of  history  is  wrapped  in  the  impene- 
trable veil  of  the  mytbi  of  the  Greeks. 

The  Athenians  sent  fifty  ships  to  the  war  of  Troy,  under 
the  command  of  Menestheus,  who  had  driven  Theseus  from 
Athens ;  but  neither  the  general  nor  his  soldier*  occupy  a 
conspicuous  place  among  the  worthies  of  Homn*. 

If  we  endeavour  to  trace  the  histMy  of  the  Athenian 
people,  we  find  the  ottsoori^  of  their  origin  expressed  by 
the  statement  that  tbey  were  Aut(xAthonet~~^eof\e  coeval 
with  the  land  which  they  inhabited.  Herodotus  (i,  57)  says 
that  the  Athenians  were  originally  Pelasgi,  and  that  they 
became  changed  into  Hellenes  (Greeks).  Such  a  change  im- 
plies the  conquest  of  the  country  by  one  race  while  it  was 
already  iu  the  possession  of  another ;  it  implies  also  either 
the  amalgamation  of  the  conquered  and  the  conquering 
races,  or  the  extinction  of  those  who  were  compelled  to 
yield.   The  former  we  believe  to  be  supported  by  m<»e  pro- 

'  babilities.  Xuthus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  married  a  daughter  of 
the  second  Erechtheus,  and  became  the  fether  of  Achsus 
and  Ion :  thus  the  name  Ionian  became  attadied  to  the 
Attic  soil ;  and  we  have  tiie.  historical  feet,  that  the  names 
of  the  four  tribes  which  existed  till  the  time  of  CleisUienes 
were  supposed  to  be  derived  fh>m  ibs  names  of  the  four  sons 
of  Ion.  (Herod,  v.  66 :  oomp.  Pausan.  vii.  1 .)  *  The  Athe- 
nians.' says  Herodotus  (viii.  44),  '  during  the  occupation  by 
the  Pelasgi  of  the  country  now  called  Hellas,  were  Pelasgi, 
with  the  distinctive  name  of  Cranai.  From  (Jecrops  they 
received  the  name  of  Cecropids ;  and  upon  Erechtbeus  suc- 
ceeding to  the  royal  power,  their  name  was  changed  to  Athe- 
nians. After  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  had  become  the  leader 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  people  got  the  name  of 
lonians.'  In  the  fable  of  Poseidon  and  Athena  (Neptune 
and  Minerva)  contending  for  the  honour  of  giving  a  name  to 
Athens.  Poseidon,  the  god  of  the  lonians  of  Helice  and  the 
national  god  of  those  who  were  aft^wards  the  lonians  of  Asia, 
contended,  though  unsuccessfully,  against  Athena,  the  pri- 
mitive deity  of  the  country.  Yet  the  name  and  worship  of 
Poseidon  was  not  neglected  in  Athens ;  the  Eiecfalheium  of 
the  Asropolis  preserved  the  remembrance  <tfthe  contest,  and 
the  altar  on  which  it  was  usual  tosaviflce  (Pausan.  i.  26)  both 
to  EtechUieui  and  Fosetdim,  indicated  tlittt  the  mythical  king 


was  the  representative  of  the  deity  whose  worsMp  strove  fer 
the  supremacy.  Among  the  various  names  by  which  Athens 
was  known,  we  find  that  of  Poseidonia,  or  the  City  of  Nep- 
tune (Strabo,  ix.  397) ;  and  the  name  of  Athens  itself 
was  given  to  eight  di^rent  places.   (See  Steph.  Byzant 

The  feble  of  the  two  deities  contending  for  Attica  U  re- 
presented on  a  onn  of  Athens. 


The  remembrance  of  the  Pelasgi  was  rotained  in  the  name 
of  the  nortbem  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  they  were  the 
architects,  and  in  that  part  of  the  city  which  was  below  It  in 
the  plain.  TVadition,  nowever,  reported  Aat  the  Pelasgi, 
or  that  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  which  did  not  mix  with 
the  new  comers,  were  finally  driven  out  of  Attica,  and  re- 
tired to  Lemnos.  The  connexion  between  the  Lemnian 
and  Thracian  Pelasgi  and  the  Athenians  seems  sufiiciently 
indicated  by  old  traditions  and  other  circumstances.  The 
Pelasgi  were  in  Attica  before  the  time  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Cecrops  j  and  it  has  been  remarked  (Erscb  and  Gruber, 
Eneyc.  Atttc.)  that  the  analogy  of  the  name  Pallas  to  the 
Thracian  peninsula  Pallene,  and  of  the  mountain  AUios  to 
the  name  Athene,  appears  to  indicate  the  Thracian  origin  of 
these  Athenian  (^nominations. 

The  line  of  Athenian  kings,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
historieal  commencement,  terminated  with  Codrus,  son  of 
Uie  Mesaenian  Hdanthns.  Melanthus,  himself  a  fugitive, 
had  received  the  lonians,  who  fled  from  the  Peloponnesus 
before  the  victorious  Heraclide  (b.c.  1I0J),  partly,  as  it  is 
said,  for  the  sake  of  Ion,  that  is,  because  they  were  kinsmen, 
and  partly  because  the  Athenians  wished  to  strengthen 
themselves  gainst  the  Dorians.  On  the  death  of  Codrus, 
who  fell  during  an  invasion  of  Attica  by  a  Peloponneisian 
army  (b.c.  1068).  his  sons,  disputing  about  the  right  of 
succession,  referred  the  matter  to  tbe  oracle  of  Delphi,  who 
decided  in  favour  of  Medon.  Neileus.  the  other  son,  left 
his  country  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  chiefly  Ionian  re- 
fugees, and  with  them  founded  the  twelve  Ionian  states 
of  Asia.   ITiucydides,  in  his  brief  sketch  of  the  eari^  history 

Greece,  ins^d  of  attempting  to  unravel  the  web  in  which 
even  in  fats  time  it  was  involved,  gives  only  these  as  the 
general  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  earliest  state  of  his 
native  country : — The  sterility  of  Attica  ofiered  no  tempta- 
tion to  an  ini'ader,  and  it  consequently  had  not,  like  the 
more  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  a  continual  change  of  inhabit- 
ants; the  security  which  it  enjoyed  made  it  a  place  of 
refu^  for  those  who  were  driven  from  other  states ;  and 
the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  led  to  the  colonization 
of  Ionia  aud  the  greater  part  of  the  islands  of  the  ^Egean 
after  the  war  of  Troy.  (Thucy.  i.  2,  1 2.)— Herodotus  (viii. 
45)  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  those  islands,  which,  at 
the  time  of  the  great  invasion  of  Xerxes,  came  to  the  assist* 
ance  of  their  mother  state.  They  are  Erettia  and  Chalcis  in 
Euboea.  both  founded  before  the  war  of  Troy  (Strabo.  44S), 
and  iho  islands  of  Ceos,  Naxos,  Siphnoa  and  Senphos.  The 
circumstances  of  the  Athenians  at  this  eaily  period  directing 
their  attention  to  the  colonization  of  islands,  tends  to  show 
that  they  were  idways  a  maritime  people,  though  the  found- 
ation of  their  naval  power  is  referred  by  their  own  historiane 
to  the  epodi  of  the  Persian  wars. 

With  the  death  of  Codrus  the  office  of  king  ceased  in 
Athens,  and  the  supreme  executive  power  was  vested  in  an 
archon,  or  governor,  whose  office,  from  being  at  first  heredi- 
tary and  for  life,  was  by  degrees  changed  into  a  decennial, 
and  finally  into  an  imnu^  offlee.  When  the  last  change 
took  place,  a  further  alteration  was  made  by  distributing 
the  duties  of  the  archon  among  nine  magistrates,  instead 
of  giving  them  all  to  one.  {See  Akcbon,  Coueds.] 
From  the  death  of  Codrus  to  the  Illation  of  Solon, 
Athenian  history  presents  but  few  and  douUful  &ots ;  and 
though  the  personality  of  Solon  and  his  framing  of  a  code 
cannot  he  matters  of  doubt,  the  events  of  his  life  belong  to 
that  epoch  where  the  records  of  history  are  still  obscure  and 
dispttted.  Solw  wu  the  owtenq^eiary  of  Aniasis,  king  trf 
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£§7pt  rhieh  caantrj  be  is  said  to  have  virited ;  of  Crcasiu. 
kiflfo/  Ljdia,  whose  pride  and  vani^  be  rebuked;  and  of 
tlKlntpTnu,  the  founder  of  the  Petrian  empire.  With 
tbs  hgalatini  of  Solon  (bx.  594).  Athenian  faiitorv  begins 
toanuM  a  more  definite  Ibrm,  uid  the  lame  epoch  marks 
Ibe  historical  eomnwDoenient  of  th^  aeries  of  events  which 
hpKght  the  inhabitants  of  the  conntries  east  of  Uie  Tigris 
iBUooQDexion  with  the  south  of  Europe.  Tradition  asagned 
I    b  Theseus  the  credit  of  laying  the  foundation  of  their  de- 
moenej.  (Pint.  TAea.  c  S5.)  Of  the  regutatioQt  (^ur^i'j  of 
Drtoon  (B.C.  634),  the  predecessor  of  Solon  in  legislation,  we 
know  little,  excq>t  that  his  criminal  code  was  so  severe  as  to 
requin  SB  almost  entire  change.  [See  Dragon.]  Theconsti- 
titioa  of  Solon  was  desif^ned  to  maintain  the  chief  political 
ptner  just  where  it  was — in  the  hands  of  the  rioh,  whom  he 
dirided  into  three  elwaeeB,  according  to  Uieir  property;  and 
to  them  alone  he  g«n  the  privilege  of  flUii^  public  offices : 
lot  hf  allowing  tba  fbutth  or  poorest  cIsh  to  be  members 
of  tbeeeeleaia.  and  to  be  thecUcastaor  jarrnien  in  the  courts 
of  jutiee,  be  laid,  perhaps  unintentionallT.  the  foundation 
a  pan  demoaracj.    Besides  the  nine  Aidims.  the  ad- 
■iidMrtfion  waa  managed  bjr  tiie  senate  (fimMij  of  400, 
eseh  (rf  the  four  tribes  ■  sullying  100  members.  [See 
AuopAOtrs,  SoLOir.]    The  usurpation  of  PisistrBtus  fa.c. 
N*).who  by  frand  and  fbrce  seised  on  the  supreme  executive 
pover,  did  not  change  the  laws  of  Solon,  it  is  said,  tboufrh 
it  certainly  mast  have  changed,  for  the  time  at  least,  a  great 
part  of  the  coostitational  forms  of  Athens.   Under  the  title 
of  tyrant  (r^powoc)*  a  term  at  that  time  not  necessarily 
implying  the  abnse  of  power,  Pisistratus  governed  with 
e]iuty  and  moderatioo.    He  was  twice  expelled  from 
Athens,  but  a  battle  on  the  field  of  Marathon  at  last  se- 
wed lus  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  ion  Hippias. 
[See  Pisin-aATUs.]    His  successor  had  neither  the  abitity 
Boc  the  good  fortune  of  his  father,  and  he  was  finally  driven 
«d  of  Athens  (a.c.  510)  by  the  aristocratioal  faction  of 
Ae  AVnuBontdse,  who,  by  c<nTupting  the  oracle  <rf  Delphi, 
bniD^  against  Hippias  the  power  w  Laeedamon.  C»o- 
menes,  the  mad         of  the  I^oednmonians,  was  empbirfred 
on  this  businaaa.    Bip{rias  being  expelled  retired  with  his 
bmiry  to  Sigetam  on  the  Httiemiat,  a  possession  wbieh 
iai  been  aeqaired  laj  flm  anaa  of  faki  ftwer.  Pisistratus 
md  his  soa  odd  the  tyrattnT  of  Afiienfl  ftr  thirty-six  years 
(Herod,  t.  95),  during  whi^  time  we  may  reasonably  infer 
an  tendeocT  towards  a  demoeratioal  fbrm  of  government 
ns  SDpmssed ;  but  the  arts  began  to  flourish  under  their 
nle,  and  the  foandation  of  the  temples  of  Apollo  Py  thius  and 
Jspfter  Olympius  ia  assigned  to  the  period  of  their  govern- 
Beot    The  down&ll  of  this  antient  (see  Herod,  v.  65)  and 
pwerfol  family  was  the  signal  for  ^e  commencement  of 
psrty  strife,  ajid  for  the  consequent  development  of  the 
fanioeratica]  principle. 

Two  faetioas  now  divided  Athens,  headed  respectively  by 
CUitfaeaea  of  the  ftmOy  of  the  Alcnueonidn,  and  Isagoras  < 
Ae  Mn  at  llaander.   [See  CLiisTRBirEs.]   Cleisthenes  < 
^mged  the  number  of  tribes  (^Xol)  from  fonr  to  ten,  and 
ly  that  and  other  measures  he  gained  the  favour  of  the 
people.    The  senate  OSovXq)  of  400  was  changed  into  one 

500,  Bfty  members  being  annually  chosen  from  each  • 
tribe.    Hia  rival  called  in  to  his  aid  Cleomenes,  who,  i 
thooj^  at  first  successful,  was  finally  bafBed  in  his  attempts 
X  Athens.    This  invasion  of  Cleomenes  is  worthy  of  notice  \ 
br  having  led  to  the  first  recorded  communication  between  i 
tb  Athenians  and  Persians.   The  Athenians,  wishing  to  1 
Creogthen  themselves  against  another  threatened  invasion,  ' 
wst  ambassadors  to  Artapheme3,  the  Persian  governor  of  1 
Sudi&.  The  haughty  satrap,  after  asking  who  the  Atheni-  t 
us  vere,  and  where  they  lived,  promised  help  on  condition  i 
rfffaeir  ginns  to  the  king  of  Persia  earth  and  water,  the  ] 
■aal  signa  ot  cubmtsaion  required  by  the  great  king.   The  ' 
iTwsiaihei  incautiously  assented,  and,  on  their  return  i 
imm,  wove  well  abiued  for  their  pains.  < 
The  iasue  of  the  Spartan  attack,  which  was  so  much  ap-  t 
leeheDded        the  Athenians,  was  more  favourable  than  ' 
^  had  anticipated :  the  Corinthians,  who  had  jdned  in  i 
fa  iBTaawn,  changed  their  minds  and  went  htune ;  the 
tKj  Lacedmnonian  kings,  Cleomenes  and  his  colleague  i 
^■■1  4w\.  quarrelled  at  Eleusls  just  before  a  battle  was  . 
TTTMMSinl.  and  the  Peloponnesian  army  consequently  dts-  : 
T>^ied;    and  the  Athenians  wero  thus  left  at  liberty  to 
^  wiih  the  BfBolians  and  Chalcidiana,  who,  acting  in 
*ttect  with  the  PeLoponnesiaus,  hud  crossed  the  fron- 
^  The  Athenians  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the  i 


Boeotians  and  Chalcidians,  crossed  into  Euboea,  ana 
placed  four  thousand  Athenian  colonists  in  the  territory 
of  Chalcis.  Thus  the  Ath.emans,  who  were  said  to  have 
originally  eolonized  Chalcis,  got  a  firmer  footing  in  this 
fertile  island,  which  was  on  simsequent  oeeaskms  considered 
more  impcHrtant  than  most  of  their  foreign  possessions. 

About  this  time,  Hippias  tlie  exiled  tyrant  came  to  the 
Peloponnesus,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lacedsmonians, 
and  urged  his  claims  to  he  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Athens.  Though  sup^rted  by  the  leading  state  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, Hippias  failed  in  obtaining  the  consent  of  tho  rest  of 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  he  retired  to  Sigeiumt 
where  he  endeavoured  to  maintain  his  desperate  cause  by 
exciting  Artaphernes  against  the  Athenians.  An  event  soon 
happened  which  was  favourable  to  his  views.  The  Athe- 
nians, at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus,  sent  twenty 
ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  of  Eubcsa  added  five,  to  assist 
the  Ionian  Greeks,  who  bad  revolted  against  Darius.  The 
confederate  forces  succeeded  in  burning  Sardis,  which  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  invasion  m  Greece.  An  im- 
menae  armament,  under  the  eommand  of  Datis  and  Ai 
t^diemes,  aosaed  the  Ageui,  hesi^ed  and  took  Eietria 
in  Bubcea.  and  landed  on  the  oinxwite  ooast  of  Attioa.' 
The  aged  exile  Hippias  led  the  Persians  to  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  the  scene  of  his  father's  victory,  a  spot  well 
adapted  ibr  the  movements  of  the  cavalry  in  the  Asiatic 
army.  The  Athenians,  supported  only  by  the  Plataans, 
under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  defeated  the  fwmidable 
army  of  the  invaders  (b.c.  490),  who  retreated  in  tbe^  ships 
across  the  J&gM.n,   [See  Darius,  Marathon.} 

Ten  years  later,  Xerxes,  the  son  of  Darius,  led  in  person 
against  Qreece  one  of  the  largest  forces  of  which  we  have 
any  trustworthy  record.  The  army,  accompanied  by  the 
fleet  which  attended  its  movements  along  the  ooast,  ad- 
vanced through  Thrace,  Maoedonie,  and  Tfaessaly,  to  the 
pass  of  Tbermopyin,  where  the  gallantoy  of  Leonuba  hr  a 
short  time  oppaeed  its  progress.  The  tieaBhetT  til  the 
BflwtlnM,  ana  the  oovaraioe,  at  htkawarmnessof  the  Feio- 
pimnesiana,  allowed  die  Persian  anny  to  march  anafiposed 
through  BoMtia  into  Attioa,  while  the  fleet  ftUowed  die 
coast  and  took  its  station  near  Balamis.  The  Adienians 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  eity  to  the  invaders.  Mid  em- 
bark on  board  their  navy.  Fortunately  for  them  in  this 
contingency,  they  had  already  a  consioerable  naval  force, 
which  at  the  adviea  of  IhemUtocles  they  had  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  contending  ^th  their  troublesome  neighbours  in 
the  island  of  .£gina.  In  the  searflght  of  Salamis  <b.c. 
480),  the  Persian  neet  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  eombined 
naval  force  of  the  Athenians  and  the  other  Greeks,  and  the 
Persian  king  made  an  inglorious  and  hasty  retreat  into 
Asia,  leaving  behind  liim  Maidonins  yrith  about  SO  0,000 
men.  Hardonius,  having  entered  Adtens  a  Mcond  time 
with  die  Persians,  uid  madti  a  aeeond  tahi  attempt  to 
detach  the  Athmians  ftom  the  allianee,  burnt  and  de- 
stroyed an  that  Xerxes  had  left  nntouelwd,  and  reduced 
Athens  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  Hardonius  was  completely  defeated  at 
Platsa  by  the  combined  Grecian  forces  under  the  eommand 
of  Pausanios  the  Lacedamcarian.  [See  Xbkxbs,  Salahis, 
and  Plataa.} 

The  period  between  the  batde  of  I'latsa  (s.c.  479)  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c.  431), 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Athenian  history,  but  it 
has  not  been  transmitted  to  us  with  that  accuracy  or  detail 
which  we  desire.  Though  thePersiansreducedAthensalmost 
to  aheap  of  ruins,  it  is  probable  that  they  did  not  completely 
destroy  all  the  public  buildings.  Herodotus  (v.  77)  saw 
the  fetters  of  the  vanquished  Bfsotians  and  Chalcidians  sus 
ponded  on  some  walls  on  the  Acropolis,  which  were  scorched 
with  the  Persian  flames.  Still  we  may  consider  the  city  as 
substantially  rebuilt  after  the  year  B.C.  479,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pdnt  out  «r  y  monument  now  existing  at  Athens 
of  a  date  pnor  to  tbe  invasion  of  X^es  (though  there 
were  some  existing  in  the  time  of  Pausanios),  except  it  may 
be  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  called  the 
Pelasgicum.  Under  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  the  walls 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt,  the  Peirteus  was  fortified,  and  the 
Athenians  wero  taught  to  look  to  their  navy  as  the  true 
means  of  defence  against  their  enemies.  By  a  law  of 
Aristides,  paased  B.C.  479,  the  constitutional  forma  were  so 
far  changed,  that  every  citizen  was  eligible  to  all  the  offices 
in  the  state,  and  thus  the  democratical  prmciple  received  a 
still  further  development :  its  direction  a^^S^^^^^i^ged 
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Co  the  orator  and  the  auocessftil  commander,  in  vbose  peiv 
sons  from  this  time  forward,  and  indeed  probably  from  a 
Btill  earlier  period,  was  centered  the  real  executive  power. 
[See  Aristidbs.] 

After  the  battles  of  Platsea  and  Mycole,  and  the  capture 
of  Seatos  on  the  Hellespont,  it  was  still  thonght  desirable 
among  eonfixlerate  Greeks  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
Persia.  The  Lacedemonians,  hitherto  considered  the  head 
of  the  confederation,  were  little  disposed  for  foreign  service, 
and  Paueanias,  their  commander  on  the  Hellespont,  com- 
pletely alienated  all  the  allies  by  his  absurd  and  tyrannical 
behaviour.  The  lead  was  thus  transfchrred  to  the  Athe- 
nians (B.C.  477),  who  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  turn  this 
to  their  own  profit.  A  certain  quota  or  rating  of  men  and 
ships  had  been  fixed  for  all  the  nllies;  some  who  were 
averse  to  service  commuted  their  contingent  of  men  and 
ships  for  a  regular  money  payment,  with  which  the  Athe* 
nians  fiMmed  and  maintained  a  totem  by  which  they  ulti- 
mately reduced  many  (who  were  hitherto  allies)  to  the  con- 
diticm  of  dependent  and  tributary  states. 

Thus  arose  the  Athenian  naval  supremacy,  which  for  a 
time  gave  them  a  more  extensive  empire  than  any  Grecian 
state  ever  acquired,  till  the  time  <^  Philip  and  his  son 
Alexander.  The  efforts  and  the  success  itf  this  little  state 
till  the  thirty  years'  truce  (h.c.  445)  weie  truly  surprising. 
Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  took  Eion  on  the  Strjrmon,  de- 
feated the  Persians  (b.c.  466)  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Eury- 
medon  in  Pamphylia,  took  Naxos,  and  carried  the  Athenian 
arms  as  far  asCyprus,  where  he  died  (b.c.  4S0).  [SeeCiHON.] 
For  six  years  (B.C.  460-455)  the  Athenians  aided  the  Egyp- 
tians in  their  rising  against  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes.  They  got  possession  of  a  large  part  of  Hem- 
phis,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  w«te  At  one  time 
actiully  masters  of  the  country.  Their  final  delSwt  was 
apparently  owing  to  the  want  of  a  vigorous  commander,  and 
partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  supplies,  which  A^ens 
could  ill  afibrd  to  send  to  such  a  distance,  while  con- 
Ktontiy  engaged  in  wars  with  her  immediate  neighbours. 
Under  the  command  of  Tolmides  and  Pericles,  the  Athe- 
nian empire  at  home  had  received  an  apparent  increase 
of  strength  by  the  success  of  their  arms.  The  extent  of 
their  successes  is  shown  by  what  was  given  up.  On  making 
the  thir^  years'  truce,  Athens  surrendered  the  province  of 
Acheea,  Nisna  and  Pegss  the  two  ports  of  Megaris,  and  TrcB- 
zen ;  aU  of  them  important  positions  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
But  their  empire  in  more  ram<^  P**^  1^  received  consider- 
able accessions  befi»e  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war.  AmpUpolis  on  the  Strymon  had  been  suroessfully 
planted  as  an  Auenian  colony ;  Potidsa,on  the  isthmus  of 
Pallene,  had  fallen  into  their  hands ;  numerous  islands  in 
the  ^gean  acknowledged  thdr  supremacy ;  and  Bysantium, 
the  key  of  the  Euxine.  was  in  their  possession,  and  gave 
them  ^e  command  of  the  supplies  of  grain  from  the 
northern  shores  of  that  sea. 

The  wealth  which  both  the  state  and  individuals  acquired 
during  this  period  led  to  the  extension  and  embellishment 
of  Athens,  Cimon  built  that  temple  of  Theseus  which 
still  exists,  and  embellished  the  Academy  and  the  Agora. 
During  the  time  of  his  greatest  influence,  uobably  after 
the  b^tle  of  Eunrmedon,  the  Long  Waifs  were  built. 
Next  to  Themistocies  and  Cimon  in  order  of  time,  and 
before  them  as  the  beautifler  of  his  native  city,  we  must 

Slace  Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus.  Under  him  were 
uilt  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylea  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
the  great  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis.  The  genius  Of  Cal- 
licrates,  Ictinus,  and  Phidias,  executed  the  nobte  plans  of  the 
orator,  statesman,  and  warrior,  who  now  wielded  the  power 
of  the  democracy  f  and  from  the  united  efforts  of  the  archi- 
tect and  the  sculptor  arose  the  most  finished  buildings  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  [See  Psriclks.}  Athens,  which 
hitherto  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  pre-eminence  in  the 
imitative  arts,  was  now  adcnned  with  public  edifices,  in 
which  architecture  and  its  nster  sculpture,  with  painting, 
contributed  to  adorn  the  public  worship  of  the  state,  and  to 
humanize  the  citisens.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  the 
progress  which  the  dramatic  art  made  during  this  period. 
Tragedy,  if  not  indigenous  in  Athens,  which  however 
seems  most  probable,  round  there  at  least  its  most  com- 
plete development  (See  Sehlosser,  Univ.  Hist.  Uebersicht. 
I.  Tk.  2.  Abth.)  .iSschylus,  who  had  fought  at  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  infused  into  his  compositions  all  the  energy  of 
H  warrior.  Sophocles  and  Euripides  laboured  to  improve  and 
nurfect  the  drama  by  a  more  wabotate  plot,  and  by  giving  it 


more  of  a  moral  and  philosophical  character.  The  great  Dio- 
nysiac  theatre,  which  was  probably  commenced  early  enough 
to  witness  the  tragedies  of  .^schylus,  was  formt^d  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  drama.  Comedy  also,  said  to  be  ol 
SkuUan  origin  (but  periiaps  rather  of  Greek  M^trie  trirtb). 
found  a  home  in  Athens,  where  Eupolis.  Gratinas,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  of  the  old  comedy,  while  they  tried  to 
amuse  the  people  and  secure  the  honours  of  the  prize,  often 
made  their  pieces  the  vehicles  of  political  opinions,  of  per- 
sonal satire,  and  sometimes  of  the  coarsest  invective  and 
abuse.  Besides  the  drama,  history,  philosophv,  and  elo- 
quence, though  they  may  not  have  been  of  Attic  origin, 
took  root  during  this  period,  and  became  almost  her  exclusive 
property.  The  development  of  the  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical sciences  belongs  to  a  later  period  in  Grecian  history, 
and  hardly  forms  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  Athens. 

The  Peloponnesian  war,  which  commenced  b.c.  43 1 .  forms 
an  important  period  in  Athenian  history,  and  remures 
a  sepuote  eonsidentian.  [See  PiuiPOinfUiAN  War.] 
Athens  oommenoed  the  oontest  with  aU  the  advantages  of 
long  experimee  in  varfkr^  a  powerftil  navy,  a  large  re- 
venue, and  numerous  subject  or  allied  states.  Sparta,  at 
the  head  of  the  Peloponnesian  confoderatkm,  and  tne  most 
powerftil  military  state  in  Greece,  was  urged,  both  by  na- 
tional hatred  and  by  fear  of  ftiture  dangn'.  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  increasing  power  of  her  rival.  The  war,  in  its 
origin,  and  still  more  in  its  progress,  was  a  war  both  of 
national  and  political  animosities :  the  Dorians,  with  Sparta 
at  their  head,  and  the  aristocratic  principle,  were  matched 
gainst  tlte  Athenians,  the  head  of  the  Ionian  nation,  and 
the  great  advocates  of  democratic  forms.  In  the  second 
year  tsS  the  war  Athens  snared  from  a  draadftil  pestilence, 
the  j^ysical  and  moral  mils  of  which  have  been  described 
by  Thucydides  (lib.  h.),  with  the  minuteness  of  an  eye- 
witness and  the  spirit  of  a  true  philosopher.  The  gnAt 
expedition  to  Sicily,  undertaken  (B.C.  415)  in  the  wildest 
spirit  of  popular  miscalculation,  tended  to  bring  the  war  to 
a  termination,  though  the  struf^le  was  still  maintained 
longer  by  the  Athenians  than  their  enemies  anticipated. 
The  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  jEgos|N)tami 
on  the  Hellespont,  prepared  the  way  for  the  blockade  of 
Athens,  which  surrendered  to  the  Spartans  h.c  404.  The 
Long  Walls  and  the  fortifications  of  the  Peirseus  were  de- 
molished to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments ;  and  the 
Athenians,  whose  surrender  had  been  hastened  by  the 
extremities  of  famine,  even  consented '  to  give  up  all  their 
ships  except  twelve;  to  consider  tb«  same  p(»ple  their 
friends  and  enemies  who  were  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  Lacednmonians :  and  to  follow  the  Lacedsimonians  by 
sea  and  by  land,  where\-er  they  might  choose  to  lead.* 
(Xen.  HeUen.  ii.  2.) 

Athens,  chiefly  through  the  arts  of  Theramenes,  aii 
Athenian,  who  transactea  the  business  of  the  surrender  with 
the  Spartans,  was  placed  under  the  control  of  thirty  men, 
who  are  generally  called  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  They  were 
nominally  appointed  to  frame  a  new  constitution  (Hellen. 
ii.  3),  which  they  never  did,  but  directed  the  senate  (jSovXq) 
and  all  functionaries  according  to  their  sole  pleasure.  Union 
did  not  long  continue  among  the  members  of  this  body. 
Critias,  hanng  quarrelled  wiOi  his  ooUeague  Theramenes. 
accused  him  before  the  smiate,  who  were  awed  into  mbmia- 
sion  to  the  desperate  measures  of  Critias  by  the  sight  of  a 
body  of  men  armed  vritb  daggers.  Theramenes  was  com- 
piled to  drink  pmaon,  and  the  measures  of  the  Thirty  be- 
came still  more  oppressive  and  cruel.  But  Thrasvbulus,  an 
Athenian  exile,  by  his  vigour  and  prudence  brought  about  a 
counter-revolution ,  after  defeatin  g  the  Thirty  at  the  Peirseus, 
and  restored  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  Athenian  state 
(B.C.  403),  which  had  endured  eight  months  of  almost  un 
paralleled  tyranny.    [See  Trkramenss.  Thrasvbulus.] 

The  subsequent  events  of  Athenian  history,  to  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Demosthenes,  require  only  a  short  notice  here. 
Intrigue  on  the  part  of  Fnsia,  and,  still  more,  dissatisfaction 
at  the  Spartan  supremacy,  united  Corinth,  Athens.  Thebes, 
and  other  cities  against  the  Lacedmmonians.  Agesilaus  was 
called  from  Asia  to  restore  the  fiMtones  of  his  country.  The 
battle  of  Coroneia  (b.c.  394),  though  it  mi)^t  be  a  vitdory  to 
the  Spartans,  did  not  leave  them  in  the  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  their  supremacy  by  land  ;  and  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
was  fatal  to  their  dominion  by  sea.  Conon,  an  Athenian 
commander,  who  had  escaped  fhim  the  disastrous  results  of 
the  battie  of  ^gospotami.  fled  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cret« 
where  he  stayed  till  a  ikvourahle  n^nrtonity  {daoed  him  at 
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thibsiiior  aeomluDed  Greek  and  Persian  fleet  About 
OewM  time  u  the  battle  of  Coioneia,  he  entirely  de- 
■tnjed  the  r^areiliBmonian  fleet  under  the  oommand  of 
RMida;  off  CniduB  in  Aiia  Minor.  This  event  reatored 
the  naral  lupraina^  of  Athttii.  Oniim  appeared  before 
tka  Peime  with  the  flert  which  the  Fenian  satrap  Phar- 
ubifiu  entnuted  to  him.  and  a  sum  of  money  for  rebuilding 
the  walls.   To  Conon  belongs  the  Klory  of  lestuing,  after  a 
netory  ow  his  enemies,  the  biHwarks  of  Athens  (see 
Ikmosth.  Ltptin.  cap.  16),  which  Themistoeles  had  first 
ciectad  by  deceiring  the  Lacedaemonians.  [See  Aoisilaus. 
CoiTOK.l   The  peace  of  Antalcidas  (b.c.  387  or  386)  marks 
in  ^nch  in  the  general  history  of  Oieeoe,  though  the  real 
effiaeney  of  it  for  promoting  peace  was  just  as  worAleis  as 
if  it  had  never  been  made. 

The  periDd  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.c.  362)  is  one  of 
fittle  interest  for  Athenian  history.  Thebes,  hitherto  a 
seeoBd-tato  power  among  the  states  of  European  Greooe. 
mtsnded,  nnder  Felopbdas  and  Epaminondas,  with  the 
Spartans  fl>rtho6ii|ttemaey  of  Gieeoe.  Athens,  during  this 
pnied.  played  an  nmmptxtaiit  part,  though  hn-  naval  supe- 
nari^  still  protected  her  agamst  the  Laeedsmonians,  and 
Bade  Her  assistance  of  some  weight  in  the  balance.  In 
B.C  376,  Chabiiaa  deleeted  PoUis,  the  Lacedwnonian  com- 
naoder,  who  waa  cruising  about  iBgina.  Ceoi,  and  An^ica, 
with  the  view  of  sbqppin^  the  Athenian  grain  ships  with 
thar  nippies  of  com.  which  were  waiting  at  Gerastos  in 
Esboa ;  and  Timotheus  gained  another  naval  victory  over 
Ah  Laeedaemcmians  in  the  same  year.   [See  Chabrias.] 

The  result  of  the  wars  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  was, 
thu  there  remained  no  state  in  Southern  Greece  which 
poiaessed  a  decided  political  superiority.    Athens,  still 
fowerflil  by  sea.  was  detested  by  the  dependent  towns  and 
iduds  fir  the  (^pnsaiTe  exactions  nude  both  by  the  state 
itidfandhy  the  nommandwa  of  the  fleets.  Cos,  Rhodes, 
dam,  and  Byxantium  united  in  a  league  (b.c.  3d8) ;  Cba- 
biiis  fdl  in  an  attack  on  Qiios  (s.c.  397),  and  an  attempt 
to  rednee  Byzantium  also  &iled.   This,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Social  War,  lasted  three  years.   But  at  this  time 
a  lunhern  power,  Uacedonia,  whiidi  hitherto  had  exercised 
corapaniiretv  lit^  influence  south  of  the  straits  of  Ther^ 
iDDpyla^  gndnally  began  to  mingle  directly  in  the  ^urs  of 
GreeccL  IheHi^  war,  or  Phwuan  war  [see  Phocian  Wax], 
ii  is  also  eallea.  which  arose  from  apparently  small  be- 
ginnings.  Inmigfat  the  Athenians,  who  joined  the  Phooians. 
iato  a  emtest  with  the  Thebans  and  their  allies,  who  pro- 
nsed  to  carry  into  e&ct  the  detxees  of  the  AmphiiityonB 
Csx.  SSfi).   A  iMMi^  and  bloody  war  whieh  woiued  was  fa- 
woiahle  to  the  news  of  FhUip  of  Uaeedim,  who,  alter 
settiog  his  fiiot  finnly  in  Thessalv,  soon  got  an  inflnenoe  in 
tW  .A^phietytHitc  council,  and  tnus  gaimd  the  opportnni^ 
rf  fimnmg  a  part^  in  Athens,  and  patting  an  end  to  the 
ear  (b.c.  346),  which  had  lasted  ten  years.   The  history  of 
Aflieps,  duringthe  period  of  PhiUp,  requires  a  minute  detail 
[see  Philip.  I>aHOSTHBNBs].   The  victory  of  Chwoneia 
(ax.  33S),  in  which  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  with  thur 
aihes,  wwe  defeated  by  Philip,  coimiletely  established  the 
Kjcedooian  sapremacy  in  Greece,  ia  a  public  assembly  at 
Coanth,  Philip  waschiMen  generalissimo  of  theGreek  nation 
ia  the  intended  war  against  Persia ;  and  after  his  assassi- 
Btien  (B.C.  336),  the  same  honour  was  anferred  on  bi» 
tm  Alexamler,  who  carried  into  effect  that  which  his  father 
had  dewgned. 

Fran  UM  agv  (tf  ^riideB  to  the  time  cfAkxandw,  Ath«i% 
tkondti  almost  constantly  engaged  in  wan,  had  wrtneg^eeted 
to  cwtirato  thoan  arta  which  have  associated  her  name  with 
the  hiktosy  of  ittvilisation.   Her  puUio  buildings  were  con- 
fiiaaaQy  inaeaaing  in  number  and  magnificence,  which  was 
■ainfy  doe  to  Lycuivas.  tiie  orator,  the  son  of  Lycopbron, 
*ho  bniU  the  Panathsnaie  Stadium,  and  provided  »r  the 
Kemity  of  the  city  by  the  magazines  on  the  Acropolis,  and 
H  the  dock-yards  in  the  Peirseus.   He  is  said  also  to  have 
awplefed  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  to  have  repaired 
4e  Odeium  ot  Pericles.   Public  speaking,  without  which 
Aeie  is  no  road  to  pcditical  power  in  a  democratical  state, 
heai  eultivatad  in  Athens  ever  since  the  downfall  of 
^  tumtj  at  PiaMatratos  restored  the  constitutional  fwms ; 
tod  IheaisiodeB.  ArisHdes,  and  others,  owed  their  influ- 
tost  lo  their  skill  in  oratory  as  well  as  to  th«r  alnlities  or 
tovader.    Antiphon  [see  Ahtipbon]  first  fonned  nslory 
^  aa  art  at  AtfaeDs.  or  was  the  first  who  jwofessed  to 
^■diit:  and  the  introduction  about  the  sametinw  of  the 
^■ate  of  the  M^nstBr  of  whidi  both  ontMy  and  philosiqidqr 
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avaLed  themselves,  made  the  study  of  oratory  an  indispeu 
sable  branch  of  education  ibr  all  who  aspired  to  eminence 
in  the  state.  The  sehoid  of  Isolates  was  of  a  difierant  cha 
raetn  from  thoae  whieh  jveoeded  it,  being  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  teach  the  flumation  of  a  pluase,  and  to  the 
rhythm  of  expression.  Demosthsmes,  tiie  great  master  of 
Athenian  eloquence,  was  truned  in  the  most  laborious  dis 
cipline  of  that  period;  from  Isoorates  he  learned  to  form  a 
rounded  sentence ;  Isms  instructed  him  how  to  handle  the 
matter ;  and  his  own  genius  ftunished  him  with  the  favour 
and  the  impulse  of  a  complete  orator. 

After  the  time  of  Sowncles  and  Euripides,  we  find  no 
tragic  writer  who  eiyoyea  any  high  reputation  among  the 
Athenians,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Asathon,  of  whose 
wotks  a  fbw  fragments  remain.  But  the  £uuatio  art  was 
by  no  means  neglected.  Comedy  assumed  a  new  fium  in 
the  hands  of  Alexis  md  Antiphanes,  whose  fecundity 
equalled  that  of  any  fiHmer  writers.  The  actms  themselves 
rose  to  greater  importance  during  this  period,  not  only  be- 
cause Ueir  art  was  valued  Ibr  the  pleasare  which  it  gave, 
but  also  for  its  dose  connexion  with  the  sucoessfbl  practioe 
of  eloqueno^  the  pstii  to  pditical  rank.  The  actor  gained 
wealth  oy  his  nofession,  and  became  also  the  instructor  ot 
the  orator  in  tnat  which  we  may  call  the  dramatic  part  of 
his  study.  Demosthenes  himself  wu  indebted  to  the  actors 
Satyrus  and  Andnmieus  for  his  superifwity  in  action.  On 
one  oocaaioii,  we  find  Aristodemus.  an  actor,  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  Philip,  partly  perhaps  because  the  Macedonian 
king  was  fbnd  of  bis  art, — partly,  also,  because  Aristodemus 
coidd  assume  on  all  public  occasions  as  dunified  a  manner 
as  that  which  characterized  Philip  himself  (See  SohloBser* 
i.  m  2  Abth.;  and  iSscniNXS.) 

Anaxagoras  intzodneed  into  Athens  the  SBeenlBtive  phi- 
losophy w  the  Ionian  sehool,  and  he  Ibond  a  papil  and 
sai^iorter  in  the  great  Pericles,  and  in  the  poet  Bnri|Hdes. 
From  this  pwiod  we  may  consider  philosophy  as  in  opposition 
to  the  pwular  creed,  since  the  speculations  on  the  origin  <tf 
things  and  the  nature  of  man  were  entirely  at  variance  with 
those  symbolical  forms  which  constituted  a  chief  part  of 
the  exterior  shape  of  religion,  and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
its  substance.  From  the  Eleatio  school,  which  was  earlv 
divided  into  two  branches,  sprang  the  subtle  dialectic  which 
established  itself  at  Athens.  Socrates  himself  was  a  master 
in  this  science ;  his  school,  chiefly  known  thiou^  his  dis- 
cdple  Plato,  requires  a  history  by  itself  [See  Socratbs, 
Plato.]  The  t*Mu<hing  of  Aristotle  belongs  to  the  next 
period.  [See  Abistotlb.'}  In  hiatwieal  writing,  AUwnian 
literature  has  transmitted  to  us  the  histixy  <rf  toe  Felopon- 
uesian  war  by  Thuoydides,  a  work  in  whieh  the  dryness  of  (ho 
annalistio  style  is  relieved  by  the  profound  reflections,  which 
the  author  generally  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  speakers. 
Xenopbon,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  has  left  us,  in  his  Anabasis, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  mihtary  histcries  that  ever  was 
written,  a  model  of  simplicity  and  good  sense,  in  this  respect 
equal  to  the  Commentaries  of  Ceesar,  but  superior  to  the 
work  of  the  Rcnnan  genoral  in  all  that  renders  a  narrative 
interesting.  Xenophon  was  also  an  historian,  a  philosopher, 
and  an  eomomical  writer  (as  the  term  was  then  understood), 
but  his  fame  must  rest  on  his  histny  of  the  Expedition  d 
the  younger  Cyrus,  and  perhaps  on  the  philoscwhical  ro- 
mance (the  CyropaBdeia)  which  has  disguised  the  nislory  of 
the  first  Cyrus,  the  fimnder  of  the  Persian  mwarehy. 

Various  modem  writers  have  attempted  to  determine  the 
population  of  Athms  from  the  fow  dataleft  by  antient  writers, 
and  ftmt  soch  other  conuderations  as  appear  ai^licable  to 
the  question.  Their  results  aie  very  ^fluent,  as  might  he 
expected  in  a  case  where  even  an  approximation  to  truth  is 
not  attainable.  We  may  always  reasonably  distrust  the 
accuracy  of  antient  statistics ;  and  when  to  this  we  add  the 
discrepuioies  in  extant  authorities,  and  the  errors  to  which 
they  have  been  ezpcued  from  trauEcription,  we  cannot  place 
any  confidence  at  all  in  the  results  that  have  been  deduced 
as  to  the  antient  population  of  this  city.  The  question  is 
also  mixed  up  with  the  population  of  the  whole  province 
[see  Attica],  and  it  a  not  easy  to  assign  the  proportions 
bdonginR  to  the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Cokiui  Leake  {Topog.  o/Athem,  p.  880)  states  the  pi^- 
lation  the  city  at  about  116,000.  in  the  most  flourismng 
times  of  the  repnbUe:  he  mskes  the  citizens,  40,000;  the 
MetCBci.  or  resident  aliens,  1 3,000 ;  the  slaves,  53.000 ;  and 
'  paupers  and  others  of  Athenian  race,  not  having  rights  of 
atiienship.'  10,000.  We  can  hardly  express  a  positive 
opinion  ss  to  the  pnbabUityef  116,000  beipg.abovtt  or  ^slow 
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the  truth ;  bxA  various  objeeHons  vbkj  be  made  to  the  reasons 
li^  which  the  details  of  thia  investigation  are  supported. 
Bdb^  (PabHe  Beofumy  of  AtheiUt  «■  ?•  56,  Trans.)  has 
estimated  the  greMest  populBtion  of  the  city  and  the  ports 
•t  180,000.  B«t  the  only  net  of  any  wdght  on  Mkieh  this 
assumption  rests,  Is  the  efnumstance  <tf  the  houses  in  Athens 
being  above  10,000  (n  Ae  time  of  Xenophon.  The  author, 
to  give  some  ad^tional  degree  of  probability  to  tiiis  result, 
estimates  the  population  of  the  mining  district  at  20,000, 
wfaic^,  added  to  tne  population  of  the  etty  and  ports,  makes 
a  total  of  200,000.  He  then  assumes  the  area  of  the  cfty 
and  ports,  together  with  the  mining  district,  at  thirty-two 
square  miles,  which  he  thinks  wiQ  not  give  too  great  a 
population  tat  each  square  ttiile.  But  riiese  considerations 
only  obscure  the  question.  Boeekh  estimates  the  drcuit  of 
the  city  and  sea-ports  at  COO  stadia,  which  is  considerably 
ftbove  Uie  ttUth  [see  Athens,  p.  It];  but  he  says  nothing 
of  die  ana  d  tbe  eity  and  InepMis,  whiifih  certainly  was 
not  above  tiiree  square  mttes.  we  ban  Aus  twenty-nine 
sqoan  miles  Ibr  tne  mining  dtstriet*  which  may  be  above 
or  briow  the  trath;  but  as  we  do  not  know  the  dimensiODs 
of  this  district,  except  that  it  was  reckoned  sixty  stadia  in 
one  direction,  nothing  poative  can  be  said  about  it.  Hiough 
Boeekh  8  arguments  as  to  the  population  of  the  citv  are 
inoonclnsive,  we  cannot  hrip  thinking  that  the  population 
which  he  assigns  to  it  is  more  in  harmony  with  all  known 
facts  than  the  lower  estimate  of  Colonel  Leake.  Mr.  Clinton 
iFusti  Helleniei,  p.  394)  is  disposed  to  assign  aboot  166,000 
inhabitants  to  the  city  and  the  port« ;  but  some  of  his  argu- 
tnents  are  liable  to  objection,  and  especially  so  ftr  as  they 
rest  on  his  assertion  *of  the  space  enclosed  being  larger 
than  Paris,  and  nearly  equid  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus.' That  this  oould  not  be  the  ease  will  be  evident,  if 
we  compare,  as  Colonel  Leake  has  not  neglected  to  do,  the 
form  of  the  widls  of  Rome  wiUi  those  of  Athens ;  the  circuit 
of  the  two  wdls  might  be  neaily  equal,  but  the  space  in- 
duded  was  very  different. 

The  population  oS  the  city  depended,  to  a  consfdMnble 
amount,  on  foreign  com,  which  was  derived  from  Euboea, 
the  nwth  const  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  also  from  other  places. 
The  com  trade  between  the  Black  Sea,  and  .£gina  and  the 
PeteponnesuB,  existed  as  early  as  s.c.  480  (see  Herod,  vii. 
147),  and  perhaps  earlier.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
{Oration  agaiiut  LepHnes)  the  imporlation  of  com  into  Attica 
was  very  large,  and  the  regulations  respecting  this  trade 
f<Mined  an  important  part  of  the  public  economy  of  the  city. 

The  poliUcal  history  of  Athens,  duringuid  after  the  ^e 
of  Alexander,  is  of  nttle  importaneei.  Tlie  city  was  lAen 
invdved  in  the  revolutions  and  movements  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdun ;  but  on  the  whole  it  enjoyed  internal  tranquillity 
to  t£e  time  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Greece,  which  it 
owed  ebiefiy  to  the  control  exercised  by  the  various  rulers 
of  Macedonia,  Soon  after  die  death  of  Alexander  the 
Lamian  vrar  broke  out,  in  which  the  city  showed  almost  the 
last  feeble  spark  of  that  military  spirit  which  once  led  it  to 
triumph  over  the  armies  of  the  east  The  result  of  the 
campaign  was  the  occupation  of  Munycbie  by  a  Macedonian 
garrison  (B.C.  322)  ;  and  the  death  fflf  Phoeion,  which  took 
place  soon  after,  left  Athens  without  a  representative  of  her 
antient  statesmen.  [See  Amtipatsr,  Leostbbnbs,  and 
Lauiait  War.] 

Cassander,  having  got  possession  of  Afltena  <b.  c.  SI  7), 
ftppofnted  Dmnetrins  of  Phrierum,  supported  by  a  Mace- 
donian garrison,  tiw  governor  of  the  city.  Stiring  ten 
years  Demetrtus  secured  to  Athens,  if  not  nrosperity,  at 
iMst  peace:  under  him  Philo  the  architect  added  a  portico 
to  Uie  great  temple  at  Eleusia,  and  built  the  lar^  arsenal 
in  the  Peineus.  Demetrius  was  a  mere  rhetorician,  and  a 
pretender  to  philosophy ;  but  he  was  the  fnend  of  the  comic 
poets  Diphilus  and  Menander,  the  ornaments  of  the  new 
Athenian  comedy.  Under  his  administration  the  character 
of  the  Athenians  sunk  still  lower ;  and  public  morals,  perhaps 
nevfer  pure  in  Athens,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Pericles, 
Iiccarae  prepared  for  the  excesses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
wlio  found  the  corrupted  Athenian  ready  to  antidi[>ate  his 
most  extravagant  wishes  and  demands.  Demetrius  &e 
nulttrlan  was  expelled  <b.  c.  307),  and  the  fonus  of  the 
Aonstitution  were  for  a  time  revived. 

Dwinetrius  Pbliorostea  was  a  soldiei-,  a  man  of  talent,  and 
a  lover  tUT  pleasure.  During  his  second  residence  at  Athens 
(B.C.  301),  be  received  the  honours  which  were  due  only  to 
the  sods;  temples  were  erected  to  his  mistresses;  nor  did  the 
tbo&  of  the  Virgin-Goddess  herself  on  the  Aer^polis  eM  ape 


desecration  from  Ihe  unbridled  licenttousmss  of  this  seeond 
Alcibiades  (Plutareli.  Demetr,  S3, 34).  Antigonus  Oonatu 
got  poesessioB  of  Athens  fM-  a  riiort  time  <^usan.  3, 6) 
B.C.  8S9. 

During  tbe  wars  between  Ibe  hut  PUHte  of  Maosdoais 
and  the  Romans,  tite  Athenians,  together  witn  Attalus,  king 
ef  Pergaraus,  took  the  part  of  the  ftveign  invaders.  Athens, 
though  weak  in  the  fl«d,  was  still  strong  within  her  vails , 
the  Macedonian  king  attacked  both  the  Peineus  uid  Uie 
city  before  the  Romans  could  oome  to  their  assistance  (b.c. 
SOO) :  but  fiuHug  in  his  object,  he  tamed  his  vengeance 

X'nst  the  suburbs,  and  the  numerous  beautiful  temples 
ih  adorned  th^  Attic  plain.  '  Not  content  iLwy,  xxxi.26) 
with  destroying  the  temples  and  statues,  he  broke  in  pieces 
the  very  marble  of  which  thev  were  buflt.'  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  invasion  of  Philip  was  most  destructive  to 
the  monumehts  of  Atdca,  though  Eteusis  and  Athens  iiselt 
eseaped.   [See  Philip.] 

The  next  greet  calami^  of  AOtena  was  its  ci^iture  by  « 
the  Romans  undtt  Sulla  (A.  c.  86).  Athens  had  espansed 
the  eanse  of  Mithridates,  and  adi&itted  his  general,  Arche- 
laus,  into  the  Peimus.  The  city  was  taken  by  assault 
(Pint.  SaBa,  14),  and  the  Roman  soldiers  made  the  streets 
swim  with  Athenian  blood.  I'his  was  the  first  time  that 
the  fcrtiAcations  of  Atliens  had  been  forced  by  an  enemy. 
Sulla  demolished  the  walls  of  the  Peiiveus,  together  with  the 
great  arsenal  of  Philo,  and  from  this  time  the  commerce 
of  Athens  was  annihilated.   [See  Sulla.] 

Under  Roman  government,  Athens,  though  she  had  lost 
her  political  power  and  her  commerce,  was  still  the  centre  of 
the  arts  and  of  philosophy,  and  a  favourite  residents  of  the 
Wealthy  Remans.  From  ^e  time  of  Julhis  Caesar  to  that 
(rf  Huiian  it  wu  oeeasiondly  honoured  In  the  visits 
ef  ttie  masters  of  the  Roman  world,  and  to  &em  it  owed 
much  of  that  splendour  wfaidi  Pauaaniu  admired  in  the 
second  century  of  our  asra.  As  a  sohool  of  learning,  it  was 
frequented  by  the  Romans  Who  aspired  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  the  langiMge  and  philosophy  of  Greece.  The 
poet  Horace  Iras  a  student  fane  when  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  after  the  assassination  of  Julius  Ciesar;  and  Cicero 
aildresses  one  of  his  moral  treatises  to  his  son  Marcus,  who 
was  then  studying  here  under  Cratippus.  (See  OJkia, 
lib.  i.  cap.  1.) 

'  No  other  city  ever  enjoyed  her  fortune  in  the  prosperity 
which  attended  her  so  hmg  after  the  loss  of  her  political 
importance.  Even  the  respect  wbidk  has  been  paid  to 
Rnne,  the  decline  of  her  tempotal  power,  is  but  a 
feeUe  representation  of  that  eiyoyed  vy  A^ens  duiing  five 
oenturies,  among  aH  the  nations  into  which  Grectan  civili- 
zation bad  poaetrated.  We  cannot  have  a  stronger  proof 
at  thw  ftot  than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected 
in  Athens,  after  the  decdine  of  her  naval  power,  were 
executed  at  the  expmse  ef  fenign  potentates.'  (Leake's 
Ti^gnmky  qf  Atnent,  pref  p.  xxv.)  To  compress  within 
reasonable  limito  the  history  of  Athens,  from  the  epoch 
indicated  in  the  above  extract,  we  shdl  arrange  in  dirono- 
logical  order  those  events  which  are  wor^y  of  record  as 
denoting  the  influence  or  the  interest  of  foreign  powers  in 
this  eity,  which  die  world  at  one  time  r^arded  as  ue  parent 
and  nurse  oF  arts  and  philosophy. 

B.  c.  S76.  Ptolemy  Philadeli^us,  king  ef  Egypt,  hnilt 
a  gymnasium  near  um  temple  of  Theseus^  end  gare  faia 
name  to  a  new  tribe  at  Athens. 

B.C.  240?  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  hfd  also  fhe 
honour  of  giving  name  to  a  tribe,  and  ornamented  the 
Notium,  w  B.E.  wall  of  the  AcropoKs,  with  four  compositions 
in  statuary,  one  of  which  commemorated  his  own  victory 
over  the  Gauls  (Pauaan.  i.  25.) 

B.C.  167.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  assisted  by  the  architect 
CossutiuB,  commenced  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
pius,  i^irii  was  not  finished  till  the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Ariobarzanes  II.,  kingofCappadoeia,  repaired  the Odenin, 
or  Music  Hall  of  Pericles. 

Julius  CfBsar  contributed  to  the  erection  of  tiie  Prapy- 
leum  of  the  New  Agora,  which  still  exists. 

A.  D.  11 7-138.  £U(lrian,  the  imjperial  an^tteet,  was  the 
great  beneftetor  of  Athens.  He  finislwd  ^e  great  temple  of 
Junitei',  adorned  ih»  city  with  numerous  other  puUic  wozics, 
and  Aimished  the  new  quarter  of  the  Badrianopolis  with 
Water  by  an  aqueduct  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius  continued 
to  extend  to  Atiiens  the  munificence  of  their  predecessor  ; 
and  at  tlie  same  time  Herodes  Attioas,  a  native  of  Marathon^ 
«»ot«d  tiie  Aeatre  winch  bore  Mm  nsme  of  his  Kesilfas. 
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nitVMMdwftb  the  whh«  zaaMe  «f  BMtoUeua  the  aeab 
k  tke  Slidhim  of  Lyeargua.  To  tfak  apooh  belonga  Uw 
towylioo  of  Athens  by  PaasaniM,  which  applies  to  a  time 
Then  ttw  great  voriis  (tf  the  age  of  Pericles  atill  showed 
iB  their  original  firwhneas  and  j^erfeetifm,  and  the  odossal 
■Inetiire  of  the  01]rm|iiiUB  had  ju«t  raeeired  its  com^Mion. 

noagh  Atbras  w»s  pillaged  by  Sulla'i  atrfdiara,  and 
periupa  with  the  other  eities  of  Qrasce  may  have  beea  robbed 
of  aerae  of  it*  pietnres  and  statues  by  the  Ronani  on  aub- 
■equeot  OBCMions,  there  is  ao  reaaoa  for  suppoitng  tfaaly  at 
die  dose  of  tbe  second,  or  even  the  Amk  eentury,  Atiieni 
had  lost  moeh  of  its  uBriralled  works  of  srt  Tbe  gradoid 
decay  of  its  boiMinga  has  been  attiibuiad  with  good  reason 
partly  to  the  deotine  of  paganism  (Leake,  pref.  i..)  and  to 
the  abw  ihovgh  gndual  pruteu  of  the  new  Auth. 

a.  D.  fM.  The  waUs  of  the  citjr  ware  lapaired  under 
Takfisn. 

J1.D.  tC7.  Thm  Cktths  Mrtand  Athens,  hat  wars  nyeUsd 
by  Dexippus  an  Athenian. 

A.o.  39A.  Ahwio  took  Athens,  but  probsbly  did  not  treat 
it  with  great  severity. 

AJi.  430.  Oenetml  abolitloB  of  paganism  in  Grsece  and 
Athens  hi  the  'aign  of  the  younger  Theodoaius.  About 
tiiif  time,  or  probaUy  earlier,  tbe  Parthenon,  the  temple  of 
the  Vwgtn-Ooddess,  was  converted  into  a  church  dedioated  to 
tbe  Vtigin-lfother,  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  appio- 
jBMitA  to  the  warrior  8ahit  Geoi^. 

A^.  1194.  Athens  became  a  dachy  oonferred  on  one  of 
his  fi)Uowefs  by  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  assumed 
tbe  title  of  king  of  Tbeasahmiea.  It  continued  in  the  poa- 
MMD  of  the  CfatistiaBs,  but  with  many  ohanges,  till  it  ftU 
isb  Ae  handa  of  AaTniklih  sultan.  Ifohammed  II.,  in  14S6. 

AJI.  1M7.  8ifl»e  and  oantars  of  die  Aoropolis  by  tbe 
Teaefians  under  Movosmi,  whea  the  Parthmon  and  other 
baOduigs  on  tfa«  Acropolis  atutatned  great  damage.  Thouf^h 
AAen  has  suffered  much  slnoe  that  time,  the  siege  of  Mo- 
ntioidid  ininitely  more  damage  to  tbe  Parthenon  than  it 
bid  mtuBed  during  the  9OO0  years  at  its  esistt^nue.  The 
eKptwiun  of  some  powder  which  had  been  placed  in  it  by  the 
Tarfcs,  ledaeed  it  from  its  then  almost  perfect  state  to  a  rain. 

Adiefls  waa  declared  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  present 
TCar(I834)  to  be  the  cartel  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  kiw  Tinted  it  in  March  and  laid  the  foundation-stone 
of  his  future  residenee.  Daring  the  excavations  latoly 
■■de  for  the  purpose  of  ereeCing  new  buildings,  sereral 
vwfcs  of  antient  art  have  besn  dna  npk  and  we  may  eonfl- 
datly  hope  that  the  restoration  of  truqnillity  to  this  oi^ 
affl  bfl  ^ooraUe  to  a  nore  eomplela  illnatraliMi  of  its  to- 
psgrmphy  and  antiquities.  A  fine  basso-iilMnre,  said  to  he- 
fa^  to  the  fHaie  of  tbe  Parthenon,  has  been  latoly  disco- 
wed  ;  and  it  ia  aaid  that  the  whole  area  round  the  Acrch 
is  to  he  exoavatod.  Most  of  the  eaisti  ig  baildings 
suffered  daring  the  war  of  indepaadenoe,  but  fbrtonatoly 
Ae  teia^  of  Tliesens  has  escaped  with  v«ry  little  damage, 
ftiantij^  the  namea  of  tbe  projected  new  streets,  we  find  those 
Minerra,  Theeens,  ana  Pericles.  (For  the  constitution, 
Isftsry,  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  in  addition  to  the  arti- 
dei  a^  works  already  referred  to.  see  Lekrbuoh  dBr  Qrit- 
riiKhm  SfaatMlteriMSmtr,  by  K.  F.  Hermaan,  1831; 
Boeefch's  PmbHe  Economy  ftf  At/uiu,  English  translation ; 
Qntoa'fl  Kirti  Hellemei,  fee.) 

ATUBN8.  a  town  m  the  state  of  eaoagia*  V.  8.,  on  the 
Oasnee.  a  Cilbatary  to  the  Atatamaha]  it  is  nne^-twn 
■fia  WJI.W.  of  Augusta  on  the  Bavannah  rirer.  It 
— i'-inr  Pkaaklin  CoHoga,  odMnnsc  called  the  University 
rf4Seargia.  whieb  was  fimnded  by  aa  act  of  ^  Legislature 
■  ITtS  and  esUUished  at  AtiMBS  in  1809.  lu  original 
^adaraent  *aa  30,009  acres  of  nnappropiialsd  land,  iraish 
ast  pcodneing  any  sufficient  income,  when  leased  aceord- 
iag  to  the  provtsiosia  of  the  original  law,  waa  sold  in  1816, 
W  the  Imstnri.  who  obtained  pennissioo  to  thst  effect 
the  nneeeda  of  the  sales  were  109,000  dollars,  which  are 
"Ki  il  ill  Aa  Btote  bank ;  the  Legislatiue  guaranteed  to  the 
■iiersiiy  0  per  eent.  on  this  sum,  and  m  1830  made  an 
-hBlimial  annaal  grant  <rf  6809  doUaia.  Thit  inoome  from 
aiosa  v»s  from  3500  to  4000dallarB. 

1W  vnvecaitf  buildings  eonairt  of  two  tanok  adUtees  of 
ihMe  iOariaa,  for  the  aseenuaodation  of  students,  eontaining 
iwa  for  the  iilassan.  a  chapel,  phiknoplucal  hall,  hfavary, 
k.  The  flollege  Hbrwf  eoataans  SSOO  Tohimes,  and  the 
^infti'  lilasiiaa  SOM.  ^le  iastitatioD  possesses  a  philo- 
^fUasl  and  ahmHoal  imantas,  a  aakinat  of  mineiab  of 
*•  BpMiMi%  waA  a  Maniaal  sdAea.  The  boaid  af 


tnnteai  aouim  of  tMn^-^;ht  laymen;  tlis  htasd  o( 

visitors  tan  laymen  and  Ave  clergymen.  Since  the  open- 
ing of  the  institution  in  1SU2  te  the  present  tin»,  there 
have  been  six  different  presidonts.  all  of  whom,  as  is  nsually 
the  case  in  the  U.  S.,  have  been  idsrgymen,  with  the  exeen. 
tion  of  tfio  first.  .The  lenity  in  1883  consisted  of  nine 

Cofessors  and  leachfus.  induding  the  president ;  the  nun- 
r  uf  students  in  1833  was  ninety-Heven.  The  vacations 
aia  about  ten  weeka  in  tbe  year.  Ihe  auenae  of  tuition, 
library,  and  servants'  hire,  is  thii^r*«i^t«illai%  «r  aome* 
what  aboTo  8/.  per  annum. 

Athens  is  in  a  fins  healthy  lituatisn,  in  Iho  upper  country 
of  Georgia*  at  the  distance  of  above  BOO  miles  uma  the  aeo. 
It  contraied,  in  1827,  neariy  1008  ittlahituita.  iAmuiBm 
Abmmac/or 

ATHENS,  a  small  soat-lawn  in  the  aE.  part  of  the  state 
«  Ohio,  U.  8..  situated  on  a  hi^  peninsula,  formed  by  a 
heod  of  the  Uoekhooking  mar,  a  tribntary  to  tha  Ohio.  It 
is  the  seat  <tf  the  Univemi^  of  Ohio^  whieh  was  founded  in 
1803.  by  TcnitoBisl  Legishtara,  and  endowed  by  Con- 
gress with  two  townships,  which  is  seventy-two  square  miW, 
or  46,080  aeraa;  this  act  was  oonflrmsd  in  1804,  by  the 
State  Legislature,  after  Ohio  had  been  raised  to  tbe  rank  of  a 
sovereign  state.  Tbe  institution  consists  of  a  coUega^  orga- 
nized about  1821,  which  is  a  brick  building  of  four  storiesi 
and  an  academy.  The  college  has  a  phikisophioal  appa- 
ratus, and  a  lilnwy  of  1 000  volumes ;  there  are  two  studento' 
libraries  sf  about  $00  volumes  each.  Tbe  rents  of  the  college 
lands  at  present  amount  to  about  SiOO  dollars  per  annum. 

The  faoilQr  in  1838  consisted  of  five  professors  and 
teaehsrs,  induding  tha  preaidait,  who  is  a  clergyman.  The 
anmher  of  stadente  ib  1 883,  in  the  collage  olaaeos,  wss  forty- 
five;  ia  the  academy,  twea^-nine.  Tha  vhcda  annual 
expsnse  for  the  session  (tf  forty-tero  weeks  is  only  niaety- 
Mght  doUars,  ar  about  21/.  sterling.  MuMrtaaa  J/nonae 
for  1834,  Jv.) 

ATHENS,  NEW.  a  amaU  nhee  in  Ohio,  vghtsen  miks 
N.W.  of  Wheeling,  on  the  OUo  river.  It  is  the  seat  of 
I^aaklin  College,  which  was  ineoqiwaled  in  1814.  This 
ctdl^e  has  do  ecdowBients,  bat  is  supported  altogether  by 
tbe  pupils'  fees.  It  contains  four  promaois,  including  tlw 
president  snd  vice-president  NnmbOT  of  studenta  in  1893 
was  forty.    {Amenoan  Almanaa/or  1834.) 

ATHERSTON,  or  ATHERSTONE,  a  town  in  Athei^ 
sbme  divisim,  in  the  hundred  of  Hamlingford.  in  Warwiok- 
ihire,  dose  upon  the  border  of  LeieestmUie,  and  on  tha 
Mad fioaa  Londoa  to  Lichfield.  IM^  milaa  ftouLondon,  and 
18  ftom  IjahfleU. 

This  phMsh  whtdi  owes  its  origin  to  the  Basons,  stands  oti 
the  great  Roman  Way,  Watting  Street.  The  maOK  was 
given  by  William  the  Gonquaror  to  his  nephew  Hugh  Lupus, 
earl  ai  Chester,  and  is  ealled  in  Doomsday  Book  AtUrtwtona. 
By  Hugh  Lapus  the  manor  waa  bestowed  on  tbe  monks  ai 
Bee  in  Normandy,  who  ebtoined  by  charter  fiom  Henry  IIL 
in  1246  and  1247  a  yearly  fair,  to  last  three  days,  begin- 
ning on  the  eve  of  the  nativity  of  tbe  blessed  Virgin,  and 
a  market  weekly  mi  Tueaday.  Tbe  market  Increased  veiy 
much,  from  its  convenicQt  sltuatiDn.  Upoatheseisuieofthe 
lands  of  foraign  lel^ous  houses  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV., 
this  manor  was  taken  by  the  cmwn ;  and  after  having  been 
sueeesaively  Brantad  to  many  individuals  or  leligioos  ^uset, 
it  passed  to  we  fluni^  of  m  Re^ngtons*  in  which  it  long 
mmiasd.  King's  College,  Canhndg^  to  whidi  it  was 
gtantod  by  Henry  VI.,  atUl  receives  IV,  yeariy  from  it 

Atheratone  oonasto  ehiafly  <tf  one  street  in  which  antioit 
and  modem  houses  aia  mingled  together.  It  is  paved  and 
lighted.  The  market-place  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  street. 
*Bd  the  marKet-honsfl,  with  a  spacious  roun  in  the  upper 
part  of  it  was  erected  not  many  years  since.  It  is  a  chapelry 
m  the  parish  of  Manceter,  er  Mancester,  of  the  yearly  value 
of  III.  is.:  patron,  the  vioar  of  Uaaceter.  The  chapel  n 
antient,  having  been  the  nave  of  tbe  church  belonging  to 
an  Augustinian  friary,  founded  by  Lord  Basset  of  DnjUm 
in  tbe  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Hiehard  II.  Some 
time  after  the  dissolutimi  of  tbe  m«uuteries,  the  nave 
was  granted  to  the  inh^tanto  for  a  ebapsl  of  ease  to  tiie 
elmtcn  at  Manceter.  A  uuth  aisle,  of  hnek,  added  to  this 
edifloe.  and  *  a  humble  imitation  of  a  modem  Gothic  tower' 
erai^  in  the  place  of  the  former  tower,  have  entirely  de- 
formed ^  antient  building.  Tha  former  ohaaoel  has  bear 
appn^rtated  to  the  free  sdwol  endowed  by  Sir  William 
Derenux  and  tiro  othor  persons  ia  1073. 

Tha  eha*f  awnHActins  ef  Athevstona^  that  of.hos. 
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Ribuuls  and  sballwms  an  alao  nade.  There  aw  four  fairs 
in  the  year,  at  which  connderaUe  business  is  dtme :  at  one 
of  these,  iitAd  in  September,  much  cheese  u  sold.  The 
Coventry  Canal,  irtaieh  posses  close  by  the  town  on  the 
vest.  o(mtributes  to  its  trade.  At  a  short  diBtanoe  on  the  east 
flows  tbe  river  Anker,  a  tribatair  of  the  Tame,  vrhich  itself 
flows  into  the  TVent  The  population  of  Atheiitone  wag,  in 
1831.3870. 

Atherstone  has  a  subscription-library  and  news-room; 
and  there  are  two  dissenting  meeting-hoases,  one  for  me- 
tbodists  and  om  &r  independents ;  one  infant  achoiA  (if  not 
two),  an  endowed  chsrity-schoid,  and  a  dispenflary. 

It  was  at  Atherstone  that  tbe  eail  of  Kit^mond,  aftov 
wards  Henry  VII.,  and  his  array  halted  «i  the  n^ht  of  the 
20tti  August,  1485,  two  nights  befwe  the  dedave  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field.  The  troops  encamped  in  a  meadow  to  the 
n«th  of  the  church,  since  called  the  Royal  Meadow ;  and 
during  the  night,  Henry  held  a  conference  in  Ather- 
stone with  the  two  StMileys,  in  which  tbe  measures  were 
agreed  upon  which  resulted  in  the  defaat  and  death  of 
Richard  III. 

Mr.  Dugdale's  park,  adjacent  to  Atherstone,  contains 
some  c^the  tallest  and  finest  oaks  in  England.  A  remark- 
able bed  of  trap  runs  through  this  park ;  and  tbne  are  many 
other  formations  in  the  neighboumood  of  Atherstone  highly 
interesting.  Among  tbe  anomalous  rodu  by  which  the 
coal-field  u  bounded  on  tbe  south-east,  is  a  peeohar  quartiose 
landatonc^  of  extraordinary  hardness,  whidk  is  extensively 
quanried,  and  smt  to  a  great  dtstaoee  for  ^  purpose  of  road- 
making.  Nearlyadjacenttodnsigariobbedofmanganese, 
which  at  Hartsbill  has  yielded  a  very  profitable  return. 

Manceter  includes  also  the  hamlets  of  Hartsbill  and  Old- 
hury.  Manceter  itself,  though  now  a  poor  village,  is  worthy 
of  notice,  on  account  of  its  having  been  a  Roman  station, 
Manduettedum,  On  tbe  Roman  way,  Watling-^reet,  and 
near  the  present  village,  are  the  remains  of  works  of  consi- 
derable extent.  The  dimensions  of  the  area  included  wiUiin 
tbe  works  are  627  feet  by  438  feet  mean  breadth ;  the  con- 
tents are  six  acres,  one  rood,  four  perches.  The  station 
Manduessedum  was  near  these  wwks,  or  rather  theae  are  the 
remains  ttf  the  station  itself  Fragments  of  building  and 
Roman  coins,  have  often  been  found  in  tbe  neigbboiurhood ; 
and  at  Oldbazy  an  the  nmains  of  what  is  supwtsed  to  hfeve 
been  a  Roman  iummer'«ainp.  Throe  sides  m  this  an  yet 
wdlpnserved;  the  ramparts  an  about  twenty  foot  broad  at 
the  bottom,  and  six  feet  high.  On  the  north  side  of  this 
fort  some  stone  axes,  or  heads  of  weapons,  wen  dug  up ; 
one  of  which  is  now  in  the  Ashmolean  mnaenm  at  Oxford. 
Manceter  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  liehfield  and 
Coventry. 

Michael  Drayton  the  poet,  and  Dr.  Obadiah  Orew.  a  pu- 
ritan divine  of  uie  17th  century,  were  natives  of  this  parish ; 
the  first  was  bom  at  Hartsbill,  in  1S63.  and  the  second 
at  Atherston,  in  1607.  (Bartlett's  History  and  Antiquities 
qf  Manceter.   Beauties  qf  England  and  Walet.) 

ATHERTON,  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Ldgh,  in  the 
HundredofWeitDerl^,  Lanoashire.  It  contains  the  popu- 
lous village  of  Cbowbent,  and  had.  in  1831,  a  pt^ulationof 
41S1  persons.  Many  of  the  ooaner  kind  of  cotton  goods 
an  nude  here.  The  ohapel  (tf  the  Bitahlishnwnt  at  Chow- 
bent  once  belonged  to  the  Dissenters,  but  was  taken  tmn 
them  in  conseqyence  of  an  election  <tispute,  and  consecrated 
by  Dr.  WilB<m,  tbe  Bishop  of  Sodw  and  Man.  It  continues, 
to  tbe  present  day,  out  ofthe  episo^  jurisdiction  of  Chester, 
to  which  see  the  county  generally  is  eodeeiastically  sulgect. 
There  is  also  a  Unitariwi  meetmg-houM,  with  a  eonmer- 
able  congregation. 

Atherton  Hall,  close  to  Chowbent.  was  formerly  the  seat 
fif  the  Atherton  family.  It  is  a  noble  mansirai,  wiUi  ex- 
tensive pleanure-groundB,  extending  to  Oietown  ofL«(^, 
from  which  it  is  distuit  newly  a  mile. 

A  branch  of  &e  Duke  ^Bridgewaler's  eanal  passes  near 
ttia  phwe. 

ATHIAS,  tmraO^  '%  Rabbi  Joseph  Athias  was  a 
ftmons  printer  Amstodam,  who  died  of  the  plague,  aji. 
1700.  Assisted  by  the  most  distinguiidied  sohcaan  of  Am- 
stndam,  he  compared  tbe  old  editions  and  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  published  a.d.  1661  a  new  e£tion, 
for  which  John  Leusden  wrote  tbe  summaries  and  a  pre- 
ftaee.  The  second  edition  of  this  Bible,  published  a,.o.  1667, 
in  two  volumes  octavo,  received  conaiderable  corrections. 
The  editions  of  tbe  BiUe  published  by  Athias  wore  nme 
eoneot  than  any  former  editions :  fliey  aevwihdflai  con 


tain  many  inaecurades,  especially  in  the  vowel  pnats, 
and  still  more  in  the  accents.   David  Clodius  asa^  in 
the  preface  to  his  own  edition,  that  he  observed  six 
hundred  errcn^;  and  Jablonski  states,  in  his  preface 
to  his  own  edition  of  the  Bible,  that  he  oorreeted  two 
thousand  inaccuracies  in  the  Bible  of  Athias.   Tbe  ediUon 
of  Athias  was  bitterly  attacked  by  Samuel  Maresius,  in  a 
letter  published  1669.   A  r«>ly  to  this  letter  was  publi^ied 
under  the  following  tiUe :  Cfaeue  de  Colorful,  hoc  at,  Jo- 
tephi  Athia  juata  D^eneio  coiUTa  ineptam,  abturdam,  et 
indoetam  Reprekmuionan  Viri  celeb.  D.  Sam.  Marem, 
&c.   It  has  DSMi  ntmosed  that  Leusden,  writmg  in  tbe 
name  of  Athias,  was  uw  anthor  of  this  reply.  It  has  bben 
remarked,  thai  some  cc^inea  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Bible  of  Athias  differ  finm  tbe  resL    The  cans^  of  Uiis 
difference  was,  that  Athias  had  struck  off  five  sheets  of  on 
edition  of  four  thousand  five  hundred  copies  when  he  re- 
solved to  print  five  hundred  ooines  more.   Theproofi  of 
these  sup^emental  sheets  wen  not  revised  by  louden, 
and  consequently  some  copies  cwitained  dight  varistiong  in 
the  first  five  sheets.   Notwithstanding  its  defeeta,  tbe  He* 
brew  Bible  of  Athias  had  great  merit,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  all  subsequent  editions.   Tbe  editions  of  Clodius, 
Jablonski,  Van  der  Hooght,  Ojuts,  Michaelis,  Hahn,  Hou- 
bigant,  Simonis,  Reineccius,  Hurwitz,  and  oUiers,  may  be 
considered  as  improvements  upon        of  Athias,  The 
Bible  of  Athias  whs  the  first  in  which  vrnes  were  marked 
with  AraUo  cyphers,  all  former  editions  having  only  the 
Jewish  method  of  notation. 

Athias  printed  the  BiUe  also  in  Spaniab.  Jewish  Ger^ 
man  (or  that  jargon  mixed  with  Hebrew  which  is  spoken 
by  the  Russian  and  Polish  and  some  German  Jews),  and 
Englidi.  Of  tbe  English  Bible  he  kept  the  types  standing, 
and  asserted  that  he  printed  and  sold  more  than  a  millicai 
of  o^ies ;  but  this  is  scarcely  credible,  because  the  English 
Bible  of  Athias  is  rather  scarce.  Tbe  States  General  of 
Holland  presented  a  gold  chain  and  medal  to  Atbias.  (See 
Woolfii,  hibliotheca  Hebtxdca,  tom.  L  p.  952 — 554 ;  Le  Long, 
BibUoth.  SaCy  part  L  p.  1 16,  Sec. ;  Einleilung  in  da*  Atte 
Testament,  von  Eichhom.  The  piefoces  to  later  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  BiUe  usually  contain  some  notices  on  Athias.) 

ATHLONE,  a  borough  in  Ireland,  of  oonaiderable  import- 
ance from  its  situation  on  the  river  Shannon,  and  on  the 
principal  road  which  oonnects  the  metnyoUs  with  the 
western  provinee  of  Cowuuiglrt.  It  is  about  7i  or  76  miles 
from  Dublin,  nearly  due  west.  The  name  Atblone  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  somewhat  altered  form  of  the  Celtic  AA 
Luain— Moon-Ford,  or  Ford  of  tbe  Moon,  tlie  town  being 
situated  at  a  ford  over  the  Shannon. 

Athlone  is  in  three  parishes :  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom,  in 
the  barony  of  Athlone,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  and 
province  of  Connaught ;  and  St  Mary,  in  the  barony  of 
Brawney,  in  the  county  of  Westmeath  and  province  of 
Leinster.  These  parishes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Shannon,  St  Peter  and  Kiltoom  being  west  of 
that  river,  and  St  Mary  east  of  it  The  two  parts  of  the 
t^wn  are  united  by  a  bridge  of  nine  arches,  built  at  tbo 
ford  already  noticed.  This  oridge  is  only  twelve 'feet  wide, 
audi  in  eonseqnenoe  of  Uusnatnwnesscff  the  passage,  is  a 
scene  nf  great  emfluiui  m  times  when  the  ooeumnce  of  a 
foir  or  a  market  causes  any  inorease  in  the  ordinary  traffic 
Neariy  in  the  centre  oi  this  bri^  is  a  stone  mwuiment, 
erected  in  the  reign  (tf  Queen  Bliii£eth,  whose  arms  occupy 
one  of  the  compartments. 

There  are  beudes  tiiis  four  other  Inidges  in  tbe  pariah  of 
8t.  Peter,  three  of  which  am  over  a  canal,  cut  at  the  beek 

the  town  with  the  view  of  preserving  the  line  of  nsvim- 
tion  of  tbe  Shanuon,  which  had  been  iutorupted  by  ua 
ford  and  the  bridge  over  that  river. 

The  town  is  chiefly  composed  of  strong  stone  houses,  and 
has  been  long  fntifled.  The  walls  and  fortifications,  which 
had  been  sufiisred  to  go  to  decay,  have  been  strmgthened 
anew  within  the  last  fow  years,  and  the  wo^  an  mounted 
with  many  gnns  of  varioos  calibre.  The  citadel  or  oastto, 
whidi  has  been  repaired  in  a  more  modem  stile  of  fiwtift- 
cation,  commands  the  bridge  and  the  river.  The  town  is 
very  irr^^tdaily  built,  nather  the  straightnesa  of  the  streets* 
the  proportional  height  of  the  bouses,  nor  the  unifiarmity  of 
fronts,  having  been  attended  to. 

Athlone  has  no  public  buildings  of  any  importance  except 
the  SesBMns-house.  when  Ae  quarter-eecsitms  are  held; 
and  tbe  new  barracks,  so  doae  to  tbe  town  as  to  be  oonsi- 
dend  part  of  it  Han  is  seeiwaBodation  for  MOO  mm  ; 
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aai  tfttebed  to  it  an  miguiiiM,  amiour^,  ndnuiee  yard, 
dipM  of  milkarr  stares,  and  bospitaL  Before  the  maguinei 
Ml  tfe  pment  bwnefcB  were  built,  tlye  bameks  and  mMgti- 
lae  ortbe  ganiaon  w«re  in  tiw  castle;  but  the  magazine 
«M  blown  up  in  1S«7,  hanng  takm  Are  1^  lifhtniog. 
AthloneiaoiM  of  fhscliiof  mflttuj  •tatkmaanddepdta  f<» 
VBsin  Ireland. 

Bendet  ^noea  of  wotsbip  (tf  the  BetehHthnHmt,  there 
ii  a  large  Roniih  dwpel  in  8t  Peter's  paiish,  and  a 
(nadung-honoo  in  St.  Ilarr'a  parish,  sapported  by  the 
Irish  Bi^rtiat  Soeiet^ ;  in  which  last  a  free  sehocd  also  ia 
tuighL  There  ia  m  die  tmm  a  ofaarter-sdiool ;  alio  free 
■efaook  in  the  barracks  and  in  the  Franeisean  convent. 

Tbe  manafoetura  of  fblt  hats  has  long  been  eanied  on 
hen,  ud  the  town  has  some  oriebrity  for  its  felts.  Friezes 
am  maniifeetnred,  and  sane  linens  are  woven.  There  are 
two  baaweriaa ;  one  <rf  them  very  extensive.  Athl«M  is 
nan  ■tnaled  ftr  trade,  having  the  advantagie  of  the  ShaDnoo, 
nUah  ia  nannUe  tfairU-eight  milaslhraarniii;  and  also 
•f  the  Grand  Canal,  irtuA  ecionmiiieatai  vhh  DoHin,  and 
jsins  Oa  Shannon  lawiiteMi  ndiea  beknr  Atfalone.  There 
SR  time  macket  days  in  die  week,  and  the  markets  are  well 
MppKed  with  aea  and  river  fish,  vegetables,  and  meat. 
Tline  arefbor  Ikirs;  two  held  in  virtue  of  the  ohartartHT  the 
wrporation.  llieae  two  qipear  to  be  held  in  the  paiMi  of 
Sl  Peter,  the  others  in  that  of  St.  Hary. 

Tbe  town  has  a  eocpwation  created  by  James  L,  omsisting 
ef  s  Bovcragn,  two  ^'■i*'*^,  twelve  burgesses,  and  an  unli- 
nniad  number  of  freemen.  Ibe  oorporatioQ  can  by  their 
charter  hoU  a  eonrt  every  three  weeks  fta  the  reaovery  of 
wnsU  dabta  not  exoeeding  Ave  pounds ;  and  the  sovereign 
aan  dadda  annunarily  fw  any  debt  not  exoeeding  five 
Jrillkiga.  ne«oipGntiimisaMoanllMniaad1oh(Maconrt 
•f  pii  ■oodw  ior  tidmiiristriffTng  jnstioe  in  ease  of  injuries 
tee  dning  Urn  lUrs.  The  hmmi^  sent  two  members  to 
lbs  Tiiili  filiaiiiiiiil ,  hot  nnaethe  Union  it  hisTetamed 
miy  one. 

AlUmm  was  m»dend  oins|Mnioas  in  the  Irish  var  which 
tmwi  uyun  the  nmlotiau  of  1688.   Mtmr  the  battle  of  the 
Boyae  in  1690,  it  iras  held  for  King  James  by  Colonel 
Kehard  Grace,  formerly  i^amberlain  to  that  prince  when 
Ikikeof  Ytvk.    While  King  WUliam  invested  Limerick  in 
poioa,  he  detached  Geneiml  Douflas  to  besiege  Athlone. 
The  eastern  pert  of  the  town.  eaUecTUie  English  Town,  was 
cvacaaied  and  burnt  by  Cf^od  Grace,  who  broke  down 
■me  arches  of  the  bridge  and  strengtbened  the  western 
part  (or  Irish  Town)  of  Athkme  with  new  wwks.  I>oUffla8 
s— moned  him  to  surrender;  but  Grace,  flrins  a  fristtu  at 
the  messenger,  said.  *  Huso  are  my  terms,  and  tlwaa  only 
win  I  give  or  reeeive ;  and  aftw  my  {mmaionB  are  oon- 
med.  I  wm  defend  the  town  till  I  eat  my  old  boots.'  After 
battering  the  valla,  the  besi^iiu;  army  broke  np  and  retired. 
The  year  foUowbig  (I691>,  Athlone  was  again  attacked 
^  General  Ginkell ;  who.  after  taking  possession  of  the 
uclish  Town,  determined  to  force  the  passage  of  the  river 
by  fbtding,  and  to  atorm  the  Irish  Town.   Tbe  garrison  had 
been  waajiened  hy  St.  Ruth  {King  James's  commander* 
■B-ehaeO  fixcing  Colonel  Grace  to  exchange  the  three  tried 
Kgtmenta  of  foot,  with  which  he  had  the  year  before  de- 
fended the  town,  for  three  inferior  ones  in  St.  Ruth's  army, 
and  die  attempt  tti  Ginkell  was  auccessftil  with  very  trifling 
Ims  en  the  patt  <tf  the  anailanfai.   The  town  was  takoi,  the 
§mmuiM  tm  in  the  aasautt,  and  the  armr  midar  St.  Ruth, 
vUeh  ma  aneampad  in  tte  neishbouniood,  retreated  to 
Aghrim,  where  it  was  in  a  few  days  entirely  defeated  by 
Giafcdl.  wrboreeared  for  his  services  in  this  war  the  title  oi 
larl  of  AthkHie.    The  title  still  remuns  in  tbe  funily. 

Ibe  popn^tion  of  the  borough  of  Athlone  was,  in  1831, 
11,4M  ;  but  the  whc^e  population  of  the  three  parishes  of 
St  PieMf.  Kjltoom,  and  St  Hary  was  19,661.   Nearly  all 
tfttk.  Bnglish  and  Irish ;  but  the  vernacular  lan^age  seems 
t»be  OB  na  decline.   The  inhabitants  maiotam  many  an- 
lisat  eoslaau.   The  parish  of  St.  Man  is  a  rectcfy  and 
I  in  tibe  dioeeae  of  Meath ;  that  of  Kilioom  a  vicara^ 
"   Uy  united  with  the  vicarage  of  Gamma,  both  in 
of  BIphin;  that  of  St. Tatar  ia  a  parpatnal 
/,  wima  in  tha  dioeeae  of  B^dn. 
Ihe  xnwnannon  supplies  ataxia^  of  flah.  Pike,tnxit, 
kma,  a  few  aalinon  in  the  season,  peroh,  and  eds.  are 
khai ;  the  two  latter  in  great  abundance.   Bels  are  sent 
nHaiideralite  quantity  to  Dublin. 
ATHUMfS,  KARL  OF.  [See  GnncuL.] 
UHOL  ^«.pleaaBnt  laad%  a  district  in  ttia  noKtiurn 


part  of  Perthshire,  m  Scotland,  fivmarly  one  of  the  her» 
oitary  jurisdictions  into  which  many  parts  oS  Scotlan 
were  divided.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Badenoch  ii: 
Invemcii  shire ;  tm  the  N.W.  and  W.  by  Loehaber,  alsL 
in  titat  eounw;  im  tha  S.  by  Brsadalbane  ud  Strati^ 
more  in  FMudiire;  on  ttw  &  Forfenhire;  and  ot 
the  N.E.  by  Mar  in  Aberdeenshire.  Its  precise  limit 
are  not  known,  and  its  dimensions  are  Variously  giveifc 
In  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sindair's  OffMnt^  lUport 
§«.f  <^  Scotlaadt  it  is  estimatad  at  459  square  miles. 
The  feee  of  the  oonntiy  is  very  mountainous,  and  con 
tains  a  part  of  the  great  Grampian  chain ;  some  of  tht 
mountains  are  <i  considerable  height— Cairn  Gowr,  3694 
feet,  and  Scarsoch,  between  Athd  and  Badenoch,  3890 
The  mountains  are  intnseoted  by  narrow  glens,  wa 
tared  by  rapid  rivulets.  These,  by  their  junction,  fom 
the  rivMs  Eoendon,  Bruar,  and  Tilt,  which  fall,  in  the  <»dci 
in  which  their  names  oeonr,  into  die  xiver  Gttry.  This,  in 
nim,-becMiias  a  trilmtaiy  the'Tnmd,  vhidi  flcnn  alon 
thesontt  wjrt  of  die  district  into  the  Tay.  The  whole  di»- 
triet  of  Athd  is  induded  in  the  basin  of  the  last-named 
river  (the  {Irindpal  in  Scodand),  for  the  Airdle  water,  vhich 
carries  off  the  streams  of  tbe  eastern  parts,  falls  ioto  dtp 
Bricht,  this  into  the  Isla,  and  this  again  into  the  Tay 
The  chief  lochs  are  Loch  Bannoch,  about  nine  miles  lof^ 
and  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  scenery 
Loch  Bricht,  on  the  boundary  between  Pwth  and  In- 
vemess>Bbires,  about  fourteen  milea  long,  and,  on  an  aver- 
age, three-fourths  ot  a  mile  broad,  in  the  heart  of  a  moun- 
tainous, bleak,  and  almost  uninhabited  country.  In  a 
thicket  on  its  banks,  the  young  Chevalier  ooneesled  him- 
sdf  after  the  batde  of  CuUodn.  Loch  Ljdocb,  which  is 
on  the  bndars  of  Amyleihire  and  Farthshire,  ean  scarcely 
be  eoniidand  as  bMn^faig  to  Athd:  it  is  about  twelve 
miles  long  and  of  varying  breadth.  Loch  Tnmol  and 
Loch  Garry  are  about  the  same  length,  viz.,  ditae  «r  four 
miles;  but  the  former  has  about  a  mue  breadth,  while  the 
latter  has  onlv  half  that  dimension.  Streams  connect  Lodi 
Lydoch  and  Loch  Bnoht  with  Loch  Rannodi,  and  tbe  nver 
Tumel  flows  from  the  latter,  through  Ix>eh  Tumel,  to  the 
Tay.  Loch  Garry  is  near  tiie  source  of  the  river  of  tbe 
same  name. 

The  hills  were  formerly  clothed  with  timber  of  various 
kinds,  but  the  quantity  of  this  is  much  reduced,  and  wood 
is  now  found  only  in  tbe  most  sheltered  places.  It  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  huntii^  districts  in  SooUand; 
bat  with  the  diminutioa  of  tbe  native  forests,  the  herds  of 
deer  have  diminidied  also.  The  hills  are  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  devoted  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep  and  highland 
cattle.  However,  a  ^ooa  number  of  red  deer  still  remain, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  duke  of  Athol's 
domains  about  Blair  Athol,  where  the  Forest  <tfAthol,  con- 
taining about  100,000  l^glish  acres,  is  sot  apart  for  diem, 
and  kept  free  from  all  intrusion  of  men  or  eatUe,  ex(«pt 
when  any  parties  are  permitted  to  engage  in  deer-stalking. 
Fallow  deer,  in  a  state  approaching  to  that  of  nature,  are 
found  on  the  south  side  of  the  range  of  bleak  and  com- 
monly naked  hills  which  separate  Badenoch  from  AthoL 
They  are  rarely  seen  on  the  sumnuts,  but  geoMmlly  in  the 
glf,a8  of  Tilt  aoi  Bruar. 

In  the  S^ens  hv  the  side  of  dw  streams,  strips  of  arable 
land  an  oultinted,  and  made  to  pnduoe  good  crops  of  bear 
or  big,  oats,  and  potatoes. 

Tfau  distrkft  gms  the  tide  of  Duke  to  a  bnneh  of  the 
family  <tf  Murray ;  a  name,  however,  litde  diflued  in  the 
district,  whwe  uose  of  Stewsit.  RobertSHi,  and  Fe^uson^ 
are  much  more  prevalent. 

In  Athol  is  the  Pass  of  Killycrankio,  celebrated  for  its  pic- 
turesque beauties  and  for  tbe  victory  and  death  of  Grahams 
of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  Dundee,  who  fell  in  maintaining 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  on  the  1 7th  July,  1 689. 

Glen  Tilt,  along  which  a  principal  branch  of  the  river 
Tay  pursues  it  course  for  about  ten  milex  above  Blair 
Athol,  is  to  the  geoli^t,  classic  ground ;  the  observations 
which  Dr.  Hutton  first  made  oa  the  granitic  veins  exposed 
in  that  valley  fonn  no  nnimportant  part  at  the  Plutonic 
theory.  A  drtailed  account  of  die  geological  appearances 
which  present  themselvea  m  dns  interesting  ^ot  has  been 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  H'CuUoeh,  and  is  published  in  the  diird 
vo\xim»<StmnvM»actiotts<iftheG0ilogioalSocutu,  Lotd 
Webb  Seymour's  description,  which  is  no  less  ehtborate 
was  drawn  up  neariy  at  the  same  time  and  may  be  sssn  i» 
tiia  TYaiuachoiuqf  tk*  Bogal  Soeu^iifBtKtmow^i 
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ATHOS  a  aaoitttain  at  1^  extremity  of  &e  long 
peninsula  whieb  projeoto  from  Chalcidioe,  and  sopantefl 
tbe  Gulft  of  Coniesita  and  Monte  Santo,  on  the  coast  of 
Macedonia.  Tbe  name  Atboe  was  fwoperly  applied  to  the 
whole  mountainouB  peninsula,  which  is  joined  to  the  nain- 
laad  by  the  low  tlat  isthmus  near  the  tile  of  Aoanthtu. 
(Herod,  rti.  22.)  It  is  now  known  to  the  f  ranks  by  the 
name  of  Monte  Santo,  and  te  the  Greeks  as  Aylmi-oroi,  both 
implying  '  holy  mountain.'  This  appeUation  it  has  obtained 
from  the  number  of  nonafteries.  oonventa,  ohs^s,  and 
othar  Btered  spots  scattered  round  Ita  ^des.  Stnne  irf  the 
monasteries,  <ff  whioh  thm  are  twenty-six,  are  VMlosed  hf 
high  tumted  vallt,  having  rather  tbe  appearaiioe  of  Ibrti- 
fled*tDwns  than  tbe  abode  of  men  derolM  to  the  peaoeAd 
exerciae  «f  rehgfon,  and  are  presided  with  tbe  meant  of  de- 
ftnee  and  offence  in  several  pienes  of  ordnance  with  which 
ttwy  are  armed.  Amongst  the  lai^est  arot  Xenophon, 
Iveron,  Vatopaidi,  Panto-kratera,  Ayia  Laura,  St.  Anne, 
and  St.  Paul.  The  number  of  monks  atone  in  these  esta- 
blishments is  supposed  to  exceed  8<fOO,  exclnstve  of  lay 
brethren,  artiftccrs,  and  labourers.  Ayia  Laura  oontains 
upwards  of  600  monks,  and  Is  subject  to  a  very  singular 
regulation,  which  some  traTellers  have  erreneoasly  stated  to 
be  general  throughout  the  peninsula;  we  reftr  to  the  pro- 
.libition  of  any  ftmale,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  being  ad- 
mitted within  its  walls.  Herodotus  (nL  32 1  enumerates 
five  towns  within  the  peninsula  of  Athos. 

^e  antiquity  of  tnese  ftmndadons  is  traeed  Is  the  reign 
of  CoMtantmej  andawtheotio  doeuments  are  still  extant 
jmrlBg  their  existeaee  in  the  time  of  Nioephontt  Phooaa, 
A.D.  961.  The  oath  required  from  the  monhs  u  solnmn  and 
simjde:  to  renounce  for  ever  the  world  and  ita  oares,  eonsi- 
dermg  themselves  dead  to  all  snblunary  ooneerns,  and  to 
devote  themselves  to  meditation,  oelibaoy,  retirement,  and 
povertv.  Though  individually  poor,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  frateniittes  are  by  no  means  so ;  but  it  is  their  in- 
terest  to  ooneeal  their  riches,  in  order  to  avert  the  grasping 
avarice  of  tbe  Porte.  The  principal  stream  of  wealth  ^ows 
from  the  spiritual  source  of  religion,  and  consitta  in  the  obla- 


tions at  pilgrtau,  who,  in  thmi  paragnnatlDn  to  the  ehapa. 
that  enwns  tbe  diarp  summit  of  the  ntMiBlain,  an  expected 
to  visit  and  contribute  .to  each  monastery  on  the  tortuous 
road;  yet  the  monks  have  not  fcraoiten  the  temporal 
souMe  of  we^th  from  oommeice,  which  is  oairied  on  chiefly 
with  Salonica  and  Smyrna.  This  trade  eoauista  almoet  ex- 
clusively of  fruits,  of  which  the  various  species  aS  nuts  tana 
the  ehief  portico.  Tbe  gaidens  of  the  msMsteriee,  which 
are  vary  extensive,  prodnoe  both  fruits  and  vegetables  ot 
all  kisfb,  and  ne  kept  in  the  highest  order,  as  w^  la  the 
Ihrms,  called  mstocht,  attached  to  tbe  sevanU  monasterieB  * 
these  an  scattered  enr  ill  th*  aost  tetile  apots  tt  tba 
peninsnln 

The  RassiniM,  Bnlgarians.  and  Servians  hvre  each  their 
respective  mcmasteries ;  and  earavaos  of  firmn  twa  to  five 
hundfed  pilgrims  enive  periodioaUy  &om  tiioae  canntries, 
oonioming  every  thing  in  tbe  villages  tm  tbeb  mad,  A 
visit  le  this  sacred  spot  is  of  ^  same  impertaoee  to  the 
members  of  the  Ctreek  church  as  a  pilgrimage  ta  Meoca 
with  Mohammedans.  Tbe  ohapel  on  tbe  summit  is,  how- 
ever, only  reached  by  tbe  more  leakNu;  the  road  is  ex- 
tremely difieult,  lequHriBg  tba  use  of  handa  snd  fsel 
to  aoramplish  tbe  ascent.  None  of  13»  nrniha  vesMa  yn- 
manentty  in  this  chapel. 

On  tbe  sides  of  oie  mountain  are  vast  firests  of  pinee, 
oaks,  and  chestnuts ;  the  pines  grow  to  an  inmoue  size. 
The  a]n>earaDce  of  the  menntahi  ii  ts^  magniAoent, 
standing  in  lo«^  mi^est^  at  tlw  tamination  at  of 
conaideraUa  elevatHm,  and  liung  abrnptly  from  the  sea  to 
a  hetght  of  6349  ftet.  Tbe  Attm  at  its  base  are  so  tteep 
that  uiere  is  no  anchorage  for  vmm1s»  the  small  craft  that 
trade  here  being  obliged  h>  ke^  eenstantly  under  sul  while 
taking  in  their  cargoes  i  within  a  qoartor  of  a  mile  of  the 
coast  there  are  from  80  to  }  eo  fsthoms  water.  1^  dangers 
of  the  shores  of  Atbos  were  experienoed  the  Persian 
fleet  under  Mardonius  (Hood.  vi.  44)t  wlneh  was  oom 
pletely  destroyed  by  a  storm  on  this  coast. 

Although  ue  monks  themaelTea  are  shameftUly  ignorant, 
yet  their  nunatterles  possess  libiaziea  antrng  wbi^  there 
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m  m  u  ht  fwe  mmA  TaluUa  MMUoriyti,  wUeh  ue 
npiwf  """WwiBg  a  fve^  M  www  sbA  the  4u»t  bting  Itft 
in  ■  Mrt  BaglMtad  slita. 

The  Peak  of  Atfao.  is  ia  40^  N.  M**  M*  S.  lonff. 
ntdoaloT  Xerxes  w  MOI  natt^itiiietly  to  lM(n<»daU 
Oevvf  aEitaM  the  iathmus  fton  the  Oulf  of  MoBte  Bairto 
totbtf  B«r  af  Sno  in  tha  Ovlf  «r  G«DteH«.  with  th«  «- 
oftioD  of  about  800  yur^  in  A*  miMto  vhne  ttw  vn/anA 
bean  m  mnemaee  «r  iMTiag  erer  been  tovelMd.  But  as 
liwe  it  ne  deabc  of  the  whole  cantl  havbw  been  exeaviUed 
br  Xene*  (sn  Hetod.  vii.  37,  IM.  vU  Tbveyd.  iv.  l«t>, 
it  19  pntmUe  dknt  tb«  eentml  part  v«s  anemrde  tiled  up 
a  ord«r  to  allow  a  more  ready  psMage  into  (md  out  «f  the 
pAianiW.  Ia  maay  places  the  eanri  is  »till  deep, 
■t  thb  bettan,  and  filed  witii  nAm  and  ether  aquatie 
^ts:  the  lam  an4  small  spring!  draining  dowa  inte  it 
am  Qm  adiwent  hewhts  aftwd  at  tiM  Monte  Santo  end  a 
md  witniag-plae*  ftM>  Bhi{ipin;;  the  watt*  (esBe|it  ia  waj 
•rvntiier)  ransouttna^wdstream.  The  diatanoe  •eroas 
tttsw  yards,  wineli  agrees  verr  veil  with  the  bmdth  of 
tvetre  itadia  asaigtMd  by  fiemdotas.  The  width  of  Q» 
cual  appeals  to  bave  been  rixnit  I«  of  SO  fiaet;  the  level  of 
Ae  eaift  nowfaere  exceeds  13  feet  above  tbe  sea ;  the  soil 
a  a  light  day.  It  ia  on  the  vfaole  a  ^-ery  reraarhable  iAhmus. 
fx  ihe  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the  west- 
vud)  rises  abnipdy  to  an  elevation  of  800  t»  10«0  fcet. 
7rara  this  eanal  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  it  is  alt 
ho>  ground,  and  paroeHed  ont  into '  metoclus.' 

AboDt  1)  mBe  t«  die  westward  of  the  norAi  eiid  of  the 
CHwl  is  fbo  modem  village  of  Erso  CEpaA),  which  gives 
nine  te  the  bay,  aitnated  on  an  eminence  overhauling  the 
bMch :  thn  is  crowned  by  a  remarkaUe  mound  foimmg  a 
m»a  natiu^  otadaL  On  An  side  fiieing  liie  sea  is  stiU 
ntfafe  |wt  of  an  ancient  Rsnenin  wall,  aboot  IM  yardi  hi 
tengA.  and  from  SO  to  25  feet  hi  height ;  but  there  are  no 
«ther  vestiges  of  antiquity  except  ttu  large  vquare  blocks 
Han*  lymg  about  the  village,  and  fbrming  foundations 
(k  thm  miserable  hovela.  l%ese  ruins  can  be  no  oUier 
than  the  annent  Acanthus.  The  great  mound  wonld  appear 
lobe  that  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  117),  vbere  be  says 
that  the  Persian  Artachaies,  the  Buperintendent  of 
taiuAr  died  while  Xerxes  was  at  Acanthus,  and  '  the  whole 
irmj  niaed  a  mound  for  him/  Herodotus  also  inftimu  us 
(m.  145)  ftat  rtie  army  of  Xerxes,  on  its  march  from 
Acanthna  to  Tlwrme.  was  annoyed  by  lions,  who  seized  the 
<3aKls  which  carried  provisions.  The  lion  killing  a  bull 
•l^ean  on  the  reverse  of  tiie  coin  of  Acanthus,  here  given. 


[fiUmr.  mm  Haiiii.] 


ATH Y,  a  town  ia  Ihe  comaif  of  Kildare  in  Ireland,  about 
dn^  miles  S.W.  of  Dublia.  It  is  on  both  banks  of  the 
mar  Bamnr,  which,  flowing  to  the  wathwacd.  nniles  with 
As  Soir,  below  Waterferd,  and,  fbrming  the  harbour  of  that 
o^.  Ilowa  into  the  wa.  The  Grand  Canal  from  DuUin 
«— inrtir*  here.  The  Barrow  is  navigaUe  from  hence  to 
tka  tea,  ao  as  to  fOTm,  with  the  canat  an  inland  water  oom- 
niaiiii  iiinii  between  Waterftwd  and  Dublin.  Large  qoan- 
tities  of  oorn  are  sold  here  weekly,  and  sent  to  Dumin. 

Adiy  is  aitaated  in  a  pleaaaot  country,  better  suited  to 
igrKiiltiiie  dmn  pasturage,  and  is  cbse  to  an  antient  f<sd, 
ibdi  early  Irish  ntsb»y  mentions  as  having  been  the  scene 
flontcst  in  domestic  wars.   Two  monasteries  erected  on 
tfeccnt  wdes  of  the  liver  gave  origin  to  the  town.  That  on 
Ae  west  side  was  founded  by  Richard  de  St.  Miclwel,  lord 
'  fthebaa.  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under 
mvocatioa  of  St.  J<^n  or  Bt.  Thomas,  for  crouched 
^s :  and  that  on  the  east  side  was  Ibunded  in  12ft3,  tar 
r^iiiii  nil,  by  the  Ihmilies  of  Boisel  and  Hogan.  There 
*s  nme  few  remains  of  both  these  edifices.  Gerald,  earl 
*  Kilte,  erected  a  castle  about  1506.  at  the  Ibot  of  the 
■■4se  over  the  Barrow  at  Athy,  that  it  might  serre  to 
■Ese  the  Roglish  pale.    This  castle  was  repaired  and  en- 
ht^BAbyane  William  ^Vhlte,  about  1975  and  obtained  from 
MM  of  WUte'i  Castle.  One  tower  ttUl  mnaim. 


Adiy  was  1— pmatoJ  1^  charter  of  Jubm  I.,  and  ■ 
gweinad  by  a  reeordv,  aaweiMgn.  towa^lcrk.  and  two 
iaiUft,  It  MDt  twn  nMmbeis  to  the  Irish  pariiaiaent.  and 
was  vndsr  the  mlasttoa  of  die  dahe  of  Leiastar.  It  li  now 
altonMtely  with  Naas  tiie  awse^Mm  hr  the  eoanty  of 
Kildare ;  and  the  remaining  toww  of  the  casila  afaaady  no> 
tieed  isnsad  as  aiatoon  uid  is  an  appendage  to  the  coonty 
gaid  of  Naas.  The  pofnlation,  in  ISll,  was  44M.  Thm 
is  a  parish  school  tor  ahoat  ninety  ehildren  (bays  and  girls), 
mipfnrted  partly  by  subsoriptiai  and  partly  by  the  Kildare 
Place  Soeiety;  ana  a  eathi4ie  free  school,  in  whieh  about  MO 
children  of  both  saxas  aie  iastraeted,  is  supported  by  Mb> 
■cripdon. 

Athy  is  in  three  parities,  Rcban  or  Chafehtown,  8t.  kEr 
chari,  and  6u  John  <^  last  being  a  ^apelry),  whirh.  with 
ethers,  ferm  an  ec^siastieal  union  in  the  diocese  of  I^Min 
and  Qlandelagh,  and  in  the  eeclesiasttea)  pravinoe  of  Dublin. 
The  ehunh,  wMeh  is  in  the  pwi^  of  St.  Michael,  was  buiU 
about  1740,  and  Is  in  good  repair.  The  pepalation  of  tt» 
whole  union  in  1S81  was  0S6S.  • 
The  eountv  oourt-heuse  ms  erected  some  titoe  alter  the 
ehurohtandtiiehanracfcahottttldrtyyemaftenraids.  There 
an  six  fairs  in  the  year. 

Athy  was  bunit  by  the  Irish  in  130^  and  in  ISlsplun- 
dered  by  the  Sooto  under  Robert  Brace. 

ATKYNS,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  judge  ef  the  Court  of 
CommcMi  Fleas  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  Lord 
Chief  Baron  after  the  revolution,  was  an  eminent  and 
learned  lawyw,  mueh  distinguished  fix  his  attachment  to 
popular  rights  and  fer  the  uprightness  and  independence  of 
his  conduct  during  a  period  of  judicial  profliga^  and  sub- 
serviency. He  was  descended  from  an  antient  and  opulent 
femily  in  fflonceatershire ;  and  it  haa  bean  remarked  as  • 
singular  eircnnstance,  that  for  ni»e  Uwn  SOtt  years  con- 
secutive, some  member  ef  this  fiumly  always  presided  in 
one  of  the  superior  oourts  of  law.  His  fesher,  Sir  Edwaid 
Ad[yns,  was  a  judge  of  the  Conit  of  Common  Pleas  during 
Ae  Commonwealth,  and  shared  widi  Hale,  Rolle,  Wynd- 
ham,  and  other  judges,  the  merit  ef  the  various  improve- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  law  which  tfxk  ^ace  at 
Aat  period.  Immediately  after  the  Restoration,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Atkyni  was  named  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  special 
eommiBsion  for  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  and  appointed  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  in  which  letin-  office  he  continued 
till  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1669,  at  the  age  of  83. 
The  exact  date  of  Sir  Robert  Atkyns's  Urth  has  not  been 
ascertained;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  bom  in  the 
eeurse  ct  Aa  ^r  )6S1.  He  received  the  radSments  of  his 
ednoation  at  his  fetfan's  faovse  in  Cnoneestershire,  and  was 
afterwards  entered  at  BdtolC<41ege,Ozibrd.  Afterspending 
eeverel  yean  at  the  I/nivenity,  be  removed  for  the  eomplatton 
of  his  professional  studies  to  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  socie^ 
his  feoier  had  been  a  member.  Of  his  history  and  conduct 
during  the  Commonwealth,  no  particulars,  have  been  pre- 
served ;  but  as  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  Uie  Bath,  witit 
many  persona  of  distinction,  at  the  coronation  of  Charles 
II.,  it  u  probable  that  with  his  father  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  moderate  party  in  the  profession  during  that 
troublesome  period-  He  was  returned  to  tiie  flrst  parlia- 
ment of  ChariesII.  fer  ttie  borough  of  East  Looe,  and 
continned  to  h(dd  his  seat  ^  he  was  raised  to  the  Bench ; 
and  from  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name  on  Committees, 
and  in  the  general  business  of  the  Boua^  he  appears  to 
have  devoted  mwdi  of  his  time  to  pariiamentaiy  duties. 
Lmg  before  his  appointment  to  the  Bendi  he  had  icquhed 
extrasive  practiee  and  a  high  reputation  at  the  bar.  In 
16111  he  was  diosen  recorder  of  Bristol :  knd  in  the  early 
part  of  tiie  vear  1672  he  was  made  a  judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  having  been  for  some  time  before  Solicitor- 
Oenend  to  the  Queen.  In  his  judicial  station  he  maiU' 
tained  his  general  charaotor  for  learning  «bd  independence, 
though,  ftom  his  language  and  conduct  on  the  trials  of  the 
Jesuit  priests  and  other  persons  charged  with  the  Popish 
Plot  in  167$,  he  appears  to  have  partaken  at  the  delusion 
which  pervaded  the  country  respecting  tfiat  transaction, 
and  to  have  played  hnpaitin  dw  disgraeeflil  tngelies  at 
that  time  enacted  in  Westminster  HaH. 

In  the  year  1680,  however,  the  conduct  of  the  court 
party,  who  were  Uien  preparing  the  way  by  the  corruption 
of  the  judges  for  the  introdurtion  of  arbitrary  measures, 
drove  him  from  the  bench.  Whether  he  was  displaced  by 
the  oown,  or  whettwr  he  volnntarHy  resigned  a  situation 
which  bo  eouU  not  retom  without  aaerificiiv  his  iodenend- 
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«nee,  U  anoertam ;  but  in  his  evidence  before  a  committee 
of  the  Hoiue  of  Commons  previoudy  to  the  impeachment 
of  Sir  WiUiam  Seroggi»  he  charges  the  chief  justice  with 
having  made  an  ill  npraMntation  to  the  King  Of  some  ex- 
pressions be  had  used  in  Ikvour  of  the  right  of  petititwii^. 
(Commont'  Joumalt,  Dec.  23,  1680.) 

Aciicumstanoe  occurred  in  the  ^ear  1683,  which  eventaally 
i  nduced  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  to  resign  his  office  of  reoc^er  of 
Bristol.  Much  dissension  prevailed  amoag  the  members 
of  the  corporation,  and  a  contested  election  of  members  for 
the  city  to  serve  in  the  Oxford  parliament,  on  which  occa- 
sion Sir  Robert  Atkyng  was  an  uusuooessful  candidate  in 
opposition  to  the  mayor,  tended  not  a  littie  to  inflame  the 
vuuenee  vl  party  spirit.  It  happened  shortly  aftwwards 
that  he  was  preient  and  voted  at  the  election  of  an  al^^ 
man,  when  an  individual  obnoxious  to  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  The  meeting  at  which  this  election  took  place, 
though  attended  by  a  majwity  of  the  aldermen,  was  as- 
sembled without  a  legal,  summons  from  the  mayor  and 
tgainst  his  wishes ;  upon  which,  the  mayor  and  the  rest  of 
the  corporation  preferred  an  indictment  for  a  riot,  at  the  quar- 
ter-sessions, against  Sir  Robert  Atkyus  and  two  other  persons 
who  were  present  at  the  election.  The  case  having  been  re- 
moved into  the  King's  Bench,  was  tried  at  the  Bristol  sum- 
mer assizes,  in  1682,  and  the  defendants  were  found  guilty ; 
upon  which,  Sir  R<4)ert  AtLyns  in  the  ensuing  term  per- 
■onally  appeared  in  court  and  moved  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
His  ailment  on  thia  occasion,  which  ia  ftilly  reported  in 
the  third  volume  cIC  Modem  Report*,  p.  4,  was  temperate, 
forcible,  and  eflbctive,  and  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  ar- 
rested tiie  judgment  upon  a  technical  error  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  but  Auyns.  by  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Pem- 
berton,  and  his  brother  Sir  Edward  Atkyns,  then  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  Exchequer,  immediately  resigned  his  record- 
ership ;  which  was,  in  fact,  the  only  object  of  the  prosecution. 

On  leaving  the  bench  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1680, 
Sir  Robert  Atkyns  withdrew  from '  ul  public  occupation  to 
his  seat  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  lived  for  some  years 
in  great  seclusion, '  keepin;;  no  correspondenoe,'  as  he  him- 
self says,  about  public  affiws,  and  iutorfeiing  in  no  degree 
with  politics.  It  is  dear,  however,  from  ha  writinffs,  that 
during  his  retirement  he  viewed  with  dsqi  interest  tne  poli- 
tical transactions  of  the  time ;  and  he  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  been  indifferent  to  the  desperate  course  which  the 
government  were  pursuing. 

In  1683,  when  the  memorable  trial  of  Lord  William 
Russel  took  place,  some  friends  and  relations  of  that  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  for  his 
advice  and  direction  roapecting  the  management  of  his 
defence.  With  this  requisition  be  readily  complied,  and 
furnished  the  accused  with  a  detailed  note  of  such  poinU 
of  law  and  fact  as  he  qiight  l^ally  and  prudently  insist 
upon  on  his  trial.  After  the  revolution  he  published  con- 
secutively two  pamphlets,  entitled  A  D^ence  of  Lord  Rus- 
mT*  Innoemcgt  in  which  he  ar^ue*  against  the  it^uency 

the  indictment  and  the  evidence,  and  justiflea  the  re- 
versal of  the  attEunder,  with  great  force  of  language  and 
solidity  of  masoning.  His  letter  of  advice  respecting  liord 
Russel's  defence,  t^ether  with  a  letter  containing  a  criti- 
cism on  the  proceedings  of  the  trial,  and  likewise  his  two 

Jamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  are  publijtbed  amongst  his 
*arlianienian/ and  Political  Tracte.  In  the  ^ear  1689  he 
published  a  tract,  entitled  The  Power,  Jurisdiction,  and 
Privilege  q/  Parliament,  and  the  Antiquity  of  the  Howe  tf 
Commtme,  asserted.  The  occasion  of  this  tract  was  the 
prosecution  of  Sir  William  Williams  by  the  attorney- 
general,  for  having,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  by  express  oider  of  the  House,  directed  Dangerfleld's 
Narratioe  to  be  printed.  The  object  of  Atkyns's  argu- 
ment, which  dispUys  much  research  and  great  legal  and 
historical  learning,  was  to  show  that  this  was  entirely  a 
question  of  parliamentary  jurisdiction,  of  which  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  ought  not  to  take  cognizance.  It  is  said  by 
Mr.  Howell  in  his  account  of  Sir  WiUiam  Williams's  case 
in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  State  Triale,  p.  1380,  that 
the  case  was  originally  argued  for  the  defendant  by  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns  in  1686,  who  volunteered  his  assistance  in 
conducting  it,  as  one  which  concerned  every  commoner  in 
England,  although  be  had  so  entirely  retired  from  the  pro- 
Itission  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a  gown  to  appear  in 
court.  It  is  probable  that  this  anecdote  is  founded  upon  a 
mistake,  Poltexfen  and  Jones  being  mentioned  as  the  de- 
fondant'a  counsel  in  contempomrv  reports,  and  Sir  Robert 


Atkyns  not  being  alluded  to  as  having  taken  any  part  ia 
the  ]»Doeedings.  He  may,  however,  have  prepand  the 
argument  for  the  occasion,  which  he  afterwards  publistud, 
although  he  did  not  deliver  it  in  court. 

Sir  Robert  Atkyns  was  returned  to  the  only  parliamcD 
called  by  James  11.,  as  representative  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  at  that 
time  any  active  part  in  the  debates.  In  the  reign  of  James 
II.  be  composed  another  legal  argument,  the  subject  of 
which  was  the  king's  power  to  dispense  with  penal  statutes, 
and  which  was  suggested  by  the  well-known  case  of  Sir 
Edward  Halea.  In  this  treatise,  be  cooaiden  at  large  the 
doetoine  of  the  king's  dispensing  power.  It  is  cleMiy  and 
candidly  written,  and  the  truth  of  the  reasoning  agunst 
the  TO)ral  prerogative  contended  for  by  the  judges  in  ilea's 
case  inll  hardly  be  denied  at  the  present  day. 

The  precise  part  performed  by  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  in  pro- 
moting the  revolution  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  his  known 
political  opioions,  bis  intimate  connexion  wiUi  the  principal 
actors  in  that  event,  and  the  marks  of  distinction  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  new  government,  render  it  highly  probable 
that  he  was  not  a  passive  spectator  of  the  change.   In  the 
month  of  April,  1689,  he  was  appointed  chief  baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  Sir  John  Holt  beiug  at  the  same  time  made 
chief  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Sir  Henry  Follexfen 
chief  justice  of  the  Common  Pleas.   In  the  latter  part  of 
the  same  year  he  was  chosen  apeakerttf  the  House  Lords, 
and  continued  to  hold  that  office  tmtil  the  great  seal  was 
^ven  to  Lord  Somera  in  1693.   During  the  bng  vacation 
in  the  following  year.  Sir  Robert  Atkyns,  being  then 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  signified  his  intention  of  finally 
retiring  from  public  life :  attempts  were  made  by  the  go- 
vernment to  induce  him  to  continue  on  the  bench,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  difficulty  respecting  his  successor ;  but  ha 
adhered  to  his  determination,  and  retired  to  his  seat  at 
Saperton  HaU,  near  Cirencester,  in  Gloucestershire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.   He  died  early  in  the 
year  1709,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-eight  years  In 
1784  his  published  writings  were  collected  into  one  volume, 
under  the  titte  of  Parhamentiay  and  PUitietU  2Vac/r. 
Eariy  in  life  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thmnas 
DafflNB  of  Cheshunt,  in  Hertfiurdshire,     whom  he  had  a 
taa,  Robert,  who  was  knighted  upon  a  visit  of  Charles  II. 
to  Bristol  soon  after  the  Restoration,  and  who  was  the 
author  of  the  History  Gtoucesterthire. 

ATLANTA  (in  Zoology),  a  genus  of  the  heteropodoum 
mollueca  of  Lamarck,  which  Cuvier  places  next  to  carinaria. 
The  animal  ia  very  small,  and  the  shell  very  delicate. 
Lamanon  thought  that  he  had  discovered,  in  one  of  theae 


shells,  the  original  of  the  fossil  ammonites,  or  comua  Am— 
mome,  which,  however,  must  have  belonged  to  the  class  of 
cej^udapodoiu  mollaelu,  or  cuttle-like  animala.  Atlaaiih 
innatnta  the  Indian  leas.   [See  Hitxropoda.] 

Lesueur  describes  another  marine  genus,  Atle*,  whiol^ 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  above.  AUas  has  Eac» 
shell;  and  Cuvier  confesses  his  inability  to  class  it.  '  so 
confused,'  says  be,  'is  the  description.'  De  Blaitivillethinleaft 
that  it  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  Qaateroptera,  and 
places  it  accordingly  under  Akera,  though  he  confesses  tl&«^^ 
it  is  not  entirely  known. 

ATLANTES  (  Arkavrtt),  80  called  by  the  Greeks,  prT>- 
bably.  from  the  well-known  fable  of  Atfas  supporting  t.lx^ 
heavens.  This  is  a  term  applied  to  figures  or  half  figuf 
of  men  used  in  the  place  of  columns  or  pilasters,  to  susta.!  k: 
an  entablature :  they  are  called  also  Telamones,  a  won!  ^ 
doubtful  derivation.  In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  OlympiuH,  ca. 
Agrigeutum,  restored  by  Mr.  ^wkerdl,  ai^  descnbod  u 
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im  tedi  nhme  of  Stuut  s  Athens,  AtlahtM  am  npre- 
notod  •tending  upon  a  plinth  placed  on  the  entablature 
iboT*  tba  pili^en  of  the  eella  of  the  temple,  and  sup- 
fortag  wixb  their  beads  and  arms  the  entablature  on 
vlarli  tbe  beuna  of  the  roof  vere  to  have  been  placed. 
TV  Aiiintes  o[  this  temple  vere  twenty-five  feet  high,  built 
■  coonn  of  stone,  oMrespimding  wUh  the  vdls  of  the 
edk.  lad  fnHj  atUefafld  to  iL  Ttw  annazad  eat,  showing 


IFm  Templa  of  JapHu  u  Agrigentnm,] 

fa  fa»t  dmtiMi  of  the  fijpires,  wtUi  a  profile  of  one  of 
km,  has  been  engraved  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
jiben  of  Stout's  Aihem.  (For  a  more  detailed  account  of 
tkM  fipaw,  see  voL  iv.  cap.  i.  of  Stuart's  Athetu,  pub- 
Ued    Weale,  Holbom.) 

In  the  Tepidariuno  of  the  baths  at  Pompeii.  Atlantes  of 
bUcd  cUf,  in  high  relief,  and  incrusted  with  the  finest 
■irUe  stucco,  painted  to  represent  life,  are  raniced  at  equal 
fistiDees  roond  the  room,  to  support  an  entaliiature  from 
vkicli  tbe  arched  ceiling  springs ;  in  the  intervals  between 
fijniKs,  niches  are  formed  for  the  dress  of  the  bathers. 
Tbe  t^nres  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  stand,  like  those 
It  Agi^tnm.  on  a  ]dinth.    In  the  annexed  cut,  from 


^  Sodetj's  work  on  Pompeii,  a  representation  of  these 
fifOTM  is  given. 

la  the  architecture  of  the  modem  Italians,  the  AtUntes 
■soften  fixind  supporting  the  entablature  over  an  entrance 
tia  palace  or  a  gaxden.  At  Milan,  there  is  a  colossal  exam- 
lb  of  tbe  former ;  and  the  rustic  gate  to  the  Famese  Gar- 
^  at  Rome,  the  design  of  Vignola,  may  be  adduced  as 
a  example  of  the  latter. 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN  is  the  name  given  to  that  part 
'titt  eeeui  which  separates  the  old  from  the  new  world  : 
ftvaabes  the  eaetem  uiorcs  of  the  Americas,  and  the  weat- 
«B  dures  of  Sarope  and  Afnca.   Nature  not  having  fixed 
■^booDdaiy  between  it  ai^  those  seas  which  are  adjacent 
k  Bad  eommxiiue«te  with  it^  we  ^all  suppose  that  it  is 
^■U  ftom  the  Famflc  Ocean  by  a  straignt  line  drawn 
^  Cape  Horn,  the  southern  extremity  of  America,  to  the 
*^*itie  pole,  and  from  the  Indian  Sea  bv  another  drawn 
^  fte  C^te  of  Good  Hope  to  the  same  pole.   On  the 
may  say  that  its  boundaries  are  fixed  by  nature,  in 
htawiBiioiis  and  impervious  barrier  of  ice  which  cxtonds 
■kan  Wfi  and  82^  N.  lat  from  the  coast  of  Greenland  to 
^iilHid  vt  Nova  Zambia.   By  fixing  these  boundaries,  a 
^tf  4m  NcctlMnn  FoLur  or  Icy  Sm,  aaweQ  as  of  Uie 


Antantio  Ocean,  is  included  in  the  Atlantic}  but  these  con- 
tiguous parta  cannot  wcdl  be  separated  in  a  description  ol 
the  Atlantic. 

Though  tbe  Atlantic  Ocean  extends  from  pole  to  pole,  its 
breadth  is  comparatively  not  great.  The  two  continents 
which  ,fbrm  its  shores  approach  nearest  one  another  be* 
tween  69°  and  71'^  N.  lat,  where  the  coasts  of  Greenland 
are  only  800  geographical  miles  from  those  of  Norway,  a 
distance  hardly  greater  than  that  between  Nantes  in  France 
and  Cape  Wrath  in  Scotland.  Between  Cape  St.  Roque  in 
Brazil,  about  5**  S.  lat.,  and  the  coast  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
Africa,  between  5°  and  8"  N.  lat.,  the  continents  are  not 
above  1500  geojnraphieal  miles  from  one  another,  or  about 
as  far  as  the  North  Cape  from  tbe  Nore.  These  are  the 
two  parts  where  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  least 
Its  greatest  breadth  is  under  30°  N.  lat.,  where  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  and  the  western  coast  of  Marocoo  in  Africa 
are  separated  by  upwards  of  3600  geographical  miles,  or 
60°  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  compares  the  form  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
that  of  a  longitudinal  valley,  whose  prmecting  and  retiring 
angles  correspond  to  one  another.  He  supposes  it  to  be 
formed  by  a  very  violent  rush  of  the  waters  from  the  south, 
which  being  repulsed  by  the  mountains  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  took  a  direction  towards  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
formed  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  here  being  stopped  by  the  high 
«nst  of  Upper  Guinea,  and  obliged  to  run  again  to  the  vrest, 
the  stream  gave  origin  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  and  issuing  thence  ran  between  the  mountains 
of  western  Europe  and  those  of  North  America,  until  it 
gradually  diminished  in  velocity  and  force,  and  at  length 
subsided.  In  confirmation  of  wis  hrpothesis,  he  observes, 
that  the  primitive  mountains  in  the  Brazilian  provinces  of 
Rio,  Minas  Geraes,  Bahia,  and  Pemambucco  are  under  the 
same  degree  of  latitude  as  those  of  Congo,  and  that  the  im- 
mense plain  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  river  corre- 
sponds to  that  traversed  by  the  Quorra :  ftirther,  that  the 
mountains  of  Parime  in  America  lie  opposite  to  those  of 
Upper  Guinea,  and  that  the  great  plains,  which  before  this 
catastrophe,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  extended  to  the 
south  of  the  present  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  by  the 
submersion  of  which  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  were  formed,  are  under  the  same  parallel  as  the 
great  desert  of  ^e  Sahara. 

The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  does  not  offer  any  other  pecu 
liarity  in  its  formation,  but  the  Northern  is  distinguished  by 
several. 

First,  we  may  observe  the  formation  of  its  islands  lying 
within  the  polar  circle,  lliey  are  countries  of  conwder- 
able  extent,  but  divided  b^  extremely  narrow,  long,  and 
winding  straits,  of  very  difficult  navigation,  which  is  in- 
creased by  their  being  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  year 
free  from  ice.  For  instance,  the  group  of  No™  Zembla 
consists  of  at  least  two  larger  ones;  that  of  Spitz- 
bergen  of  three  larger  and  many  smaller  mea ;  and  it  is 
rather  more  than  a  supposition,  that  the  extensive  country 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Greenland  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  la^  islands,  divided  fltun  one  another  by  narrow,  long, 
and  winding  straits.  This  peculiari^  in  the  formation  is 
repeated,  tnough  on  a  less  scale,  in  tne  islands  which  skirt 
the  coasts  of  mrway,  where,  in  some  instances,  the  straits 
which  once  divi^d  ttiem  fiom  the  continent  have  been  filled 
up  by  earthy  matter,  and  now  resemble  exactly  Glen  More 
in  Scotland.  In  no  other  part  of  the  seas  has  such  a  dis- 
position of  islands  been  observed,  except  in  those  on  the 
8.W.  coast  of  America,  and  probably  those  on  the  N.W., 
about  the  latitude  of  Admiralty  Island. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  and  more  important  feature 
of  the  North  Atlantic  is  its  connexion  with  mediterranean, 
or  elosa,  seas  of  great  extent.  Such  are  the  Baltic  Sea  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  the  Old  Continent,  and  Hudson's 
Bay  and  the  Gulf  of  Mezioc^  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
the  New  World.  These  seas  doubtless  form  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bays  or 
gulfs,  the  connexion  between  them  and  the  Atlantio  being 
effected  by  narrow  straits,  and  not  by  an  open  sea ;  and,  be- 
sides, they  extend  so  far  into  the  continents,  that  some  of 
them,  as  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  affords  by  itself  a  naviga- 
tion of  3000  geographical  miles.  Similar  seas  indeed  exist 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  Gulfs  of  Peraia  and  of 
Arabia  resemble  rather  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltio 
Seas,  than  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  or  that  of  Guinea;  but  they 
are  of  mueh  less  extent.  TiuM  peculiarity  u^ts  fonn  bnnge 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  its  appendages  into  immediate  con- 
tact with  a  much  neater  extent  of  country  than  the  other 
seas  that  wash  both  continents.  We  accordingly  find  that 
the  continental  shores  of  the  Atlantic  exceed  in  extent 
those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian  Sea.  the  two 
other  great  divisions  of  the  Ocean,  taken  together.lhough  the 
latter  cover  at  least  three  times  the  surface  of  the  former. 

The  continental  coasts  of  Europe  from  the  strait  of  Wai- 
gati  to  that  of  Caffa  (the  entrance  of  the  sea  of  Azoff).  are 
about  17,000  geographical  miles;  those  of  Asia  along  tho 
Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  are  nearly  3000  miles  ;  and  the  coasts  of  AfHca,  along 
Uie  Mediterranean  Sea,  are  upwards  of  2000  geographical 
mnsB.  Add  to  these  the  western  shores  of  Africa  flrom 
the  (trait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  Cape  <^  Good  Hope,  vhieh  eotn- 
pcebend about 6000  geographicu  miles,  and  the  whole  eastern 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  amount  to  28,000  geographical 
miles.  In  computing  its  western  shores,  we  shall  consider 
Greenland  as  a  part  of  the  continent,  though  it  probably  is 
not  strictly  true ;  and  on  this  supposition  we  find  that  the 
•astern  shores  of  America  comprehend  about  20,000  geogra- 

Ehtcal  miles.  Consequently  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
ave  a  circuit  of  about  48,000  geographical  miles.  The 
coasts  of  Asia  are  upwards  of 30,000  geographical  miles ;  but 
nearly  3000  of  them  belong  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
consequently  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  eastern  coast  of 
AfHca  may  be  computed  at  6000  geographical  miles,  and  the 
western  ooast  of  America  at  upwards  of  11,000.  Thus  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  those  of  the  Indian  Sea 
taken  together  do  not  amount  to  much  more  than  44,000 
nogTaphical  miles,  or  nearlT  4000  miles  less  than  those  of 
toe  Adantie  Ocean.  We  shall  observe,  that  in  this  calcu- 
lation the  northern  shores  of  Asia  along  the  PoIbt  Sea  are 
ineluded,  and  as  they  amount  to  upwards  of  2600  geogra- 
phical miles,  the  account  is  .itill  more  in  favour  of  ttie  At- 
untie  Ocean,  if  this  length  is  subtracted  We  shall  not 
enl&rge  on  the  advantages  which  such  a  pffculiar  form  of 
the  Atlantic  must  offiar  for  the  progress  of  civilization. 

These  advantages  would  extend  to  a  great  distance  into 
the  interior  of  bom  continents,  if  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  were  proportionate 
to  the  extent  of  its  shores.  On  the  eastern  side,  the  surface, 
whose  drainase  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  aoea  not  comprehend  even  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope :  Uie  greatest  river  of  this  part  of  the  world,  the  Volga, 
carries  its  waters  to  the  Caspian  Sea.  No  European  river  of 
the  first  or  second  class  flows  immediateW  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  the  Innest  being  probably  the  Rhine,  whose  course 
does  not  exceed  700  English  miles.  But  Aree  rivers  of  the 
second  olosst  the  Nile,  the  Danube,  and  the  Dnieper,  enter 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  or  its  branches.  The  boundary  line, 
which  marks  the  region  from  which  the  waters  run  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  is  extremely  irregular.  On 
the  north  it  begins  with  the  most  northern  extremity  of  the 
Uralian  Mountuns,  and  follows  that  range  to  near  the 
sixty-first  parallel,  where,  at  the  sources  of  the  Kama,  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south-west  and  then  to  the  west,  in 
vhich  direction  it  continues  to  the  sources  of  the  Volga, 
tardly  150  miles  distant  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  From 
this  point  it  runs  nearly  south  to  ^e  £5°of  lat.,from  which 
it  extendi  east-south-east  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Volga  on  one  aide,  and  those  of  the  Dnieper  and  Don  on 
the  other.  Having  thus  attained  the  4i°  rfB.  long.,  and 
nearly  the  52°  of  N.  laL,  it  takes  a  due  aouthem  direction 
betmen  the  rivers  Don  ud  Volga,  and  nearly  traversing 
the  middle  of  the  Caiuwsns,  it  declines  to  the  south-west, 
■nd  separates  the  ai^r  course  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
small  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
Scanderoon.  It  then  runs  along  the  coast  of  Syria  at  an 
average  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  turns 
round  to  the  Isthmus  of  Sues.  In  Africa  it  encloses  the 
valley  of  the  Nile,  tho  upper  port  of  which  is  of  unknown 
extenL  To  the  east  of  this  river,  the  boundary  of  the  At- 
lantic runs  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  a  branch  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile  it  is  at 
least  1600  miles  distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
consequenUy  from  ttw  Atlantic,  the  greatest  distance  which 
it  probably  attains  in  the  old  world.  From  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Nile,  it  runs  dot  west,  following  generally  the  thir- 
tieth parallel  till  it  arrives  at  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
ei^ifee  die  Cuniy  Islands.  To  the  south  of  the  thirtieth 
MraUel,  the  boundary  of  the  drainage  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
falls  in  with  iU  shores;  the  great  African  desert  not  being 


included  In  it.  What  parts  of  Africa  aoi4h  of  the  Sahata 
belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  our  present  geo- 
graphical knowledge  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  with 
accuracy.  Perhaps  we  shall  not  much  overrate  it,  in  vm- 
posing  that  the  drainage  of  half  of  its  surhee  flows  to  ibe 
Atlantic.  We  therefore  may  suppose  that  the  basin  of  the 
Atlantic  contains  about  three  millions  of  square  miles  in 
Europe,  not  half  a  million  in  Asia,  and  about  six  millions 
in  Africa ;  which  all  taken  together  do  not  amount  to  man 
than  nine  millions  and  a  half,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the 
continent  of  the  antient  world ;  but  the  new  continent  be- 
longs almost  entirely  to  its  basin. 

In  South  America,  the  water-shed  between  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans  runs  at  a  distance  of  from  2i  to  2U0 
miles  from  the  shores  of  the  former,  except  in  the  very 
southern  extremity  of  the  Andes  [see  AhobsJ  ;  and  the  ex- 
tensive plains  which  cover  the  greatest  part  of  the  surhee 
of  that  continent  send  their  waters  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Probably  not  less  than  six  millions  of  square  miles  of  the 
surface  of  South  America  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  only  half  a  million  to  that  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In 
North  Amerioa,  the  line  which  separates  the  waters  falling 
into  both  oceauw  lies  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  even  here  the  ^reat  plains 
to  the  east  of  the  Stony  Mountains  send  their  nvers  to  the 
Atlantic :  so  that,  if  we  assign  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  even 
the  northern  region  traversea  by  the  Mackenzie  River,  the 
area  drained  by  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Atlantic  may 
amount  to  upwards  of  six  millions  of  square  miles,  whilst 
those  falling  into  the  Pacific  probably  do  not  drain  more 
tfian  two  mmiona.  According  to  this  account,  the  basin  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  comprehends  about  nineteen  millions 
of  square  miles  on  both  continents;  and  the  remainder, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  millions, 
belongs  to  the  basins  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Seas,  and  to 
those  of  a  few  inland  lakes,  or  to  a  few  deserts  which  have 
no  water. 

The  Atlantic  Ocean  being,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  most  ftequented  high-road  of  oom- 
munication,  has  been  examined  more  completely  than  the 
other  seas,  with  respect  to  its  facilities  for  navigation.  The 
dangers  and  difficulties  produced  by  numerous  and  intricate 

Soups  of  islands  are  of  less  frequent  occurrence  in  this  sea 
an  in  any  other  for,  if  we  except  the  chain  of  islands 
which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Uie  Caribbean  Sea 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  forming  ]>art  aC  the  shores  tii  the  ocean,  it  can  hardly  he 
said  to  contoin  any  group  of  islands  between  idP  N.  let  and 
SO^  S.  lat.  The  groups  of  the  Azores,  Canaries,  and  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands,  as  well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  die  Ber- 
mudas, are  small,  and  present  few  difficultia  to  nav^tors. 
The  Canaries,  including  Madeira,  are  much  resorted  to  by 
vessels,  from  their  situation  on  the  verge  of  the  regions  in 
which  the  elements  essential  to  navigation  (viz.,  the  air  and 
the  water)  undergo  a  change :  for  to  the  south  of  that 
group,  the  winds,  as  well  as  the  motion  of  the  sea  or  the 
currents,  are  generally  much  less  changeable  than  in  the 
latitudes  nearer  to  the  poles. 

With  respect  to  the  winds,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  divided  into  three  regions,  in  one 
of  which  the  winds  maintain  a  constant  course  from  east  to 
west,  and  have  obtained  the  name  of  trade-winds.  This 
region  extends  to  about  30**  of  lat  on  both  sides  of  the  equa- 
tor. The  other  two  regions,  to  the  north  and  south  the 
thirtieth  parallel  in  both  hemispheres,  are  sulyeet  to  a  con- 
tinual change  of  the  wbids,  and  ore  theref(Mre  called  th« 
regions  of  variable  winds. 

it  is  not  here  our  olnect  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of 
the  natural  causes  whii^  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the 
verpetual  or  trade  winda  [seo  Trads  Winds]  ;  but  we  shall 
nistorically  observe  the  deviations  from  these  general  rules, 
which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which 
themselves  affect  the  navigation  of  it  no  less  than  the 
trade-winds. 

In  the  eastern  port  ofthe  region  of  the  trade*winds,  these 
winds  blow,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equator,  from  north 
east;  and  on  the  south,  from  south  or  south-west,  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter.  If  they  continued  in  these  directions,  they 
would  of  course  meet  one  another,  but  this  is  not  the  ease 
both  trade*winds  are  separated  from  one  anodter  by  the 
region  <tf  calmt.  This  region  is  not  always  of  Uie  same 
extent,  and  does  not  eoenpy  the  same  part  <^  the  oeata, 
though  it  idvATS  extends  over  the  v^daMit  fainiha  eouti 
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•f  AMnlDflwM  of  AmtImu  It  fonetiBNi  oooniiies  not 
BoAnoiethan  two,  and  atother  teuom  npto  ten  degreee 
of  Iicibide.  It  is  a  renurkable  einuBUttnoe  that  it  does 
Bot  aiBBd  equally  on  both  tidei  of  the  eqaator,  bat  is  rat  her 
■torted  in  tb«  northern  hemixphera.  It  lareljr  extends  to 
tesenA  of  ibe  line,  and  never  iartber  than  two  and  a  half 
d^TNS  of  south  latitude,  whilst,  on  the  north  of  the  equa- 
tor, it  sometimes  advanoes  even  to  the  thirteenth  degree  of 
lalitade.  Th*  pcMitioii  of  the  sun  visibly  inlluenoes  the  posi- 
tion d  the  region  of  calms,  as  well  as  the  range  within  whioh 
Ae  trade-wuida  blow.  In  the  aummer  months,  especially 
IB  July,  AofniBt,  and  Septamber.  the  calms  advanoe  towards 
(fas  north,  and  extend  lometimM,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
•■md,  to  the  thirteenth  parallel ;  at  thig  time  the  souUiem 
(nda-wind  •Deroaohea  considerably  on  the  northern  hemi- 
w^bm,  being  finuid  aa  flur  aa  tha  fourth  or  fifth  d^ree  of 
McOonilaijttt^.  It  may  even  ba  laid  that  thii  last-men- 
tioaad  tf«do-«ind  paaaat  the  equator  all  the  year  round, 
■teept  in  January,  whan  tba  ragum  of  calms  oxtMida  to  two 
sad  a  half  degreea  of  south  latitude.  The  central  line  of 
Ihii  region  may  tberefbre  be  placed  at  about  Cn  or  five 
sad  a  half  d^reea  of  north  latitude  and  its  mean  breadth 
May  extend  over  Ave  or  Ave  and  a  half  d<HR«es  of  latitude, 
or  Cram  SOO  to  330  gec^raphical  miles.  Tlie  calms  which 
Mij^  in  this  ra^iw  would  oppose  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 
the  pragnas  at  veaaela,  if  the  water  was  not  daily  agitated 
by  a  squall.  At  noon,  a  black  and  well-defined  doud  ap- 
pears towards  the  eaat,  which  seems  to  announce  a  violent 
thonder-atorm ;  auddenly  a  wind  rises,  blows  with  great 
nilenee  for  a  few  minutes,  sends  down  a  few  drops  of  rain, 
sad  hanwdiately  the  calm  returns.  It  in  only  by  means  of 
Abm  daOy  a(|iuj]«  that  the  region  of  oalms  can  be  passed 
atmls,  but  it  alwaya  j^vea  a  very  disagreeable  navigation. 

Tba  ttade^winds  thmnaalves  araanlyaet  to  change  in  their 
■mat,  acaording  to  the  seasons,  and  in  their  direction, 
•eendtng  to  the  dilferent  degrees  of  loniritude.  They 
vilhiiaw  fiuthar  from  the  equator  when  the  sun  is  in 
thi  Waiiiptmrn  in  which  they  blow,  and  they  occupy  a 
vite  langa  towairda  the  coasts  of  America,  than  at 
a  short  dvtance  from  the  old  world.  In  the  seas  bor- 
dcni^  aa  the  latter  they  are  rarely  encountered  at  thirty 
diftfees  of  latitude,  and  often  not  before  roMbing  the 
tvnty-Beventh  parallal,  so  that  the  mean  boundary  may  be 
fUead  at  twenty-^ght  and  a  half  degrees.  Towards  Ame- 
lica,  IxiWBver.  they  extend  somewhat  more  towards  the  north, 
«*aa  to  thirty-two  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  the  mean 
boodiry  may  be  fixed  at  the  thirtieth  parallel  The  direc- 
lisa  of  tlM  trade-winda  dangw  with  their  progress  from 
•art  to  vest.  Near  the  old  continent,  and  north  of  the 
■qaMw,  tbe  divacticHi  ii  ftom  north-east,  or  naaily  so^  but 
fcttfwr  off  it  declines  mm  to  the  eiat,  so  that  in  tbe  middle 
if  dta  ocean  it  is  eaat  a  qoaiter  north,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Aiaenca  it  blowa  fhim  due  east.  No  navigation  is  more 
^ea«nt  than  that  with  tha  trade-winds.  Tlwy  aie  rather  a 
Waeae  than  a  wind,  and  their  blowing  is  uniform,  eonstant, 
sad  oot  interrupted  by  squalls.  Tbe  waves  raised  by  them 
lie  low.  and  their  avell  is  gentle.  All  these  oiroumstances 
iadueed  Humboldt  to  think  that  it  is  less  dangwous  to  pass 
bcm  the  Canaries  to  America,  than  to  traverse  one  of  the 
saall  lafcea  of  Switaerland ;  and  he  compares  this  naviga- 
tkn  with  the  gentle  descent  on  a  slow-flowing  river,  or 
adMT  a  canaL  The  Spaniards  have  called  this  part  of  the 
Adaatie  Ocean  iigaffo  de  ia$  dlcnaaf—suppoain^  that  even 
Miea  eoold  raoitar  ooorage  enough  to  navigate  it ;  fx  here 
Id  AmerioK  may  aanly  be  efiieted  in  an  open 


To  itiran  general  obeervations  we  shall  add  a  few  others, 
with  respect  to  the  diflbrence  between  the  northmi  and 
Ae  amthem  trada-wiod.  The  norUwrn  tnde-wind  declines 
«ly  fiom  north-eaat  to  east  in  itt  nogreas  westward,  but  it 
ii  iess  cooatsmt  towards  its  nortnem  boundary  than  the 
MGthrrn  towaida  the  antarctic  pole.   Between  the  twen- 
liidi  aid  thirtiedi  degrees  of  north  latitude,  sometimes 
*is(cBl  north-western  winds  prevail.   For  that  reason,  ves- 
Mi  boaod  for  tike  West  Indies  or  South  America  sail 
ibir  the  old  continent  till  they  attain  Uw  tweoty-flrst 
pnSUk.  when  thny  turn  to  the  west. 
The  sootbem  trade-wind  ia  mora  regular,  and  always 
menes  its  direction,  and  it  ia  also  lea  boiataious  towards 
H  natbem  boundary.   It  extands,  aa  we  have  already 
twnad,  B»  Ihr  iiorth«  that  it  is  aometiiiies  found  in  fiuee 
as  tba  fifth  or  even  lixth  degieo  of  nwih  latitude. 
i«C      fldaato  ti  Sonttim  Aftiaa,  it  Men  ftom  tha 


lOttfli-waat;  bat  at  a  diatanoa  ftom  Uw  eoait  it  baeoaaiby 

d^rees  more  southerly,  and  as  it  proceeds  fitrUier  to  the 

west  its  direction  becomes  nearly  due  east.  The  tneriJlan 
of  twenty  degrees  west  of  Greenwich  may  be  considered  as 
a  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  which  blow  from 
the  south  and  those  from  the  east.  To  the  east  of  tiiat  line, 
tbe  direction  of  tbe  winds  varies  between  S.W.  and  S.S.E., 
and  to  the  west  of  that  line  between  S.S.E.  and  E.S.E. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  begin  to  blow  on  the  coast  of  the 
continents,  but  only  at  a  considerable  distance  from  them. 
This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  different  degree  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  land  and  of  tbe  sea,  which,  when  the  land  is  ex- 
tensive, must  be  considerable,  and  produce  a  great  clumge 
in  the  wind.  Thus,  between  the  northern  trade-wind  and 
the  Airioan  coast,  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Cape  de  Verda 
Islands,  <Hr»  mote  exaetly,  between  Cape  Bqjador  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
west  This  phenomenon  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  nature 
of  the  great  desert  called  the  Sahara,  whose  surface,  com- 
poied  of  loose  sand,  is  heated  by  tbe  sun  to  an  excessive 
degtee,  and,  rarefying  the  Buperincumbent  air,  causes  it  to 
rise.  When  this  rarefied  volume  of  air  comes  in  contact 
with  the  more  dense  strata  of  air  covering  the  sea,  tbe  latter 
expands  over  the  deserts,  and  in  this  manner  the  west  wind 
along  this  coast  is  produced. 

But  this  influence  of  the  Sahara  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  Cope  Verde  Islands.  Farther  to  the  south,  as  far  as 
Capo  Mesurado,  w  mora  properly  between  15°  N.  lat  and 
the  equator,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the  region  of  calms,  a 
kind  of  monsoon  prevails,  blowing  in  certain  places  to  the 
distance  of  seventy  leagues  off  shore  (fifty  leagues  off 
Sierra  Leone),  uid  proceeding  from  the  north-east  or  north 
from  September  to  June,  but  in  the  remainder  of  the  year 
from  south-west.  It  is  remorltable  that  along  this  coast 
the  currents  are  likewise  periodical,  and  change  together 
with  the  winds;  but  they  always  run  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion to  them.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  or  Benin,  and  along 
the  coast  of  Southern  Africa  to  30°  S.  lat.,  the  wind  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  southern  trade*  wind,  blowing 
constantly  from  the  south-west,  or  nearly  so. 

The  changes  which  are  produced  in  the  direction  of  the 
southern  trade-wind  by  the  continent  of  South  America 
are  considerable.  Along  the  coant  of  Brazil  a  regular 
monsoon  is  formed,  which  between  September  and  March 

Kroceeds  from  between  N.  i  E.  to  N.£.  fE.;  and  from 
larch  to  September  fiom  between  £.  i  N.  to  E.S.E.  This 
monsoon  blows  commonly  with  eoniiderable  force,  and  ex- 
tends to  a  great  distance  firom  the  sluHre.  es]^aUy  in  tbe 
months  of  June  and  July,  when  it  ia  at  its  height,  at  which 
time  it  sometimes  advances  nearly  as  far  as  uie  middle  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  north  of  the  equator  the  trade- 
wind  does  not  undergo  any  change  along  the  coast  of 
America.  This  it  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  lowness 
of  the  coast  of  Guiana,  and  that  of  the  extensive  and  fre- 
quently inundated  plains  along  the  lower  course  of  tbe 
Orinoco.  It  is  even  observed  that  in  this  quarter  the 
trade-winds  extend  so  far  over  the  land,  that  their  effect  is 
felt  at  Augofltura,  240  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Uiat  river, 
[See  Anoostuaa.] 

These  are  the  winds  which  blow  on  both  sides  of  the 
equator  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  lat.  in  the  region  of  the 
perpebtal  winds.  To  the  north  and  south  of  this  region  the 
winds  a»  nriable ;  but  it  is  observed  that  wester^  winds 
prevail  in  both  hemispheres ;  and,  according  to  the  compu- 
tation of  M^jor  Rennall,  the  proportion  between  those  tnat 
blow  from  the  weit  to  those  from  the  east,  is  as  9  to  A4  in 
tha  northern  hemisphere.  Besides  being  variable  in  direc- 
tion, they  vary  likewise  extremely  in  l£e  degree  force 
with  which  they  blow. 

The  currentt  of  the  Atlantic  are  lest  important  than  the 
winds ;  but  still  they  contribute  considerably  to  accelerate  or 
retard  navigation,  and  on  that  account  deserve  tha  greatest 
attention.  But,  as  hardly  lixtjr  years  have  passed  sinoe 
they  began  to  attract  tbe  attention  of  the  navigator  as  well 
as  the  geographer,  and  as  the  suhject  is  involved,  bvca  ita 
nature,  in  many  difficulties,  the  information  respecting 
them  is  not  such  as  could  be  wished  ;  still  much  has  beea 
ooUeoted.  whioh  is  both  interesting  and  useful. 

It  woidd  seem  that  there  is  hardly  any  considerable  por- 
tion of  tha  ocean  whioh  always  remains  still.  The  tides 
do  not  ooeanon  an  abscdute  removal  of  the  water  from  one 
place  to  another,  otoopt  near  the  coast ;  and  even  there  Uiii 
motioii  ia  limitBd  to  a  comparativaly 
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besideB  the  tides,  two  kinds  of  motion  are  to  be  distinguitfaed 
hi  the  sea,  whidi  ve  shall  name  with  Hqor  Rennell  the 

drih-eurrertU  and  the  ttream-eitrrentt. 

The  drift-eurrmtt  owe  their  origin  to  the  eflbcts  produced 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  perpetual  or  prevailing 
winds ;  the  former,  even  where  they  do  not  blow  with  great 
force,  by  their  uninterrupted  continuance  disptace  and  push 
fbrward  the  upper  strata  of  the  water,  and  thus  produce  a 
motion  towards  the  region  to  which  they  blow.  These 
drift-cun-ents  are  constant,  and  run  always  in  the  same 
direction  and  commonly  with  pretty  equal  velocity.  The 
drift-currents  produced  by  the  prevalent  winds  are  not  so 
constant  and  do  not  always  run  in  the  same  direction  nor 
witii  the  same  velueitjr.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  former 
tind  of  drift-eurrent  is  finud  only  between  the  tropics, 
where  it  is  produced  by  the  trade-wind;  and  the  iMer  to 
the  north  and  south  of  30°.  where  they  are  awribed  to  the 
effects  of  the  prevalent  winds. 

Tha  drift-eurrent  is,  in  some  measure,  observable  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds;  but  as  these  winds  are  not 
very  constant  to  the  north  of  the  23(1  parallel,  and  rarely 
extend  to  the  south  of  the  9th,  the  current  is  constant 
only  between  these  two  boundaries.  In  the  region  of  the 
calms  it  is  very  weak,  and  often  entirety  ceases.  But  in 
those  regions  in  which  the  southern  trade-winds  blow,  it  is 
again  perceptible  and  constant,  except  along  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  where  it  has  rather  a  northerly  than  a  westerly 
motion  ;  the  latter,  however,  becomes  by  degrees  more  pre- 
valent in  proportion  as  the  wind  takw  that  direction  in 
advancing  to  the  west.  The  mean  velocity  of  this  current 
is  from  9  to  10  miles  per  day,  or,  acocMiUng  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Humboldt,  only  one-fourth  of  the  velocity  with 
which  those  rivers  in  Europe  commonly  flow  on  which  ob- 
servations have  been  made. 

The  driftrcurrent,  which  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Atlantic  is  produced  by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  flows 
in  a  westerly  direction  ;  but  it  is  not  perpetual,  and  is  so  slow, 
that,  when  a  ship  keeps  clear  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  it  only 
manifests  itself  generally  on  the  whole  course  of  a  voyage 
from  Europe  to  America  and  vice  ver»S,  retarding  the  for- 
mer and  forwarding  the  latter. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  drift-currents,  especially 
the  permanent,  are  very  favourable  to  navigation,  by  ren- 
dering the  voyages  to  some  countries  more  easy,  more 
certain,  and  less  dangerous.  But  the  ttrvaan-eumnti  are 
much  less  so.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  commonly 
proved  adverse,  causing  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  and 
forcing  vessels  out  of  their  course.  Many  navigators,  running 
from  Madeira  to  Teneritk,  and  expecting  to  arrive  at  the 
latter  island,  have  unexpectedly  found  uieir  vessels  cast 
upon  GiB  shores  of  Africa,  nearly  300  sea  miles  out  of  their 
course.  Such  errors  can  only  be  detected  by  frequent  astro- 
nomical observations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the  drad 
reckoning.  If  they  are  not  detected  in  time,  shipwreeks 
sometimes  become  unavoidable. 

We  oannot  compare  the  stream-cnrrents  of  the  ocean  with 
the  rivers  of  the  continents.  The  stream-currents  cover  such 
a  portion  of  the  surfece  of  the  sea,  that  were  they  trans- 
ferred to  the  continents,  they  would  no  longer  be  considered 
as  rivers,  but  as  large  branches  of  the  sea.  The  causes  to 
whuh  they  owe  their  origin  are  still  involved  in  obacuri^; 
onr  obsecv'stions  have  not  yet  penetrated  into  the  depth  of 
the  eea, — they  have  only  slightly  investigated  Us  suinice, — 
and  there  are  some  foots  which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
stream-currents  are  of  great  depth,  and  in  many  parts,  if 
not  in  all,  extend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  This  indicates 
dearly  that  their  origin  must  not  be  ascribed  to  changes  which 
take  place  on  its  surface,  and  cannot  affect  the  lower  strata 
of  its  waters.  The  opinions  which  have  been  formed  on 
this  object  may  be  seen  under  the  article  Curbsnts.  We 
shall  here  only  notice  the  lai^^t  of  the  current  streams 
which  belong  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  indicate  their  ex- 
tent, velocity,  and  temperature,  their  only  properties  which, 
up  to  this  time,  have  been  in  some  degree  asoertained. 

Two  large  stream-currents  traverse  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ; 
the  Equatorial  Current,  running  from  Uie  ccast  of  Africa  to 
that  of  South  America,  and  the  Gu(f  Stream,  flowing  from 
North  America  to  the  shores  of  Europe. 

The  Equatoriat  Current,  so  called  tnm  its  course  lying 
under  or  near  the  Line,  may  be  supposed  to  be  fmnea 
between  the  islands  of  St  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom,  in  the 
bight  or  bay  of  Benin.   Hence  it  pnceedi  to  the  west  on 


bo&  Hdes  of  the  equator,  as  for  as  SS"  W.  long.,  when  tt 
sends  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west  Soon  afterwaids  it 
declines  aomewbat  to  the  south,  and  nujs  in  this  direction 
towards  the  two  capes  of  St.  Augustin  and  St.  Roque,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast  At  the  distance  of  ^bout  300  sea-miles 
from  these  capes,  it  divides  into  two  currents ;  the  northern, 
running  along  the  shores  of  Guiana,  and  hence  deriving 
the  name  of  Outana  Current,  entors  the  Caribbean  See 
by  the  straits  which  separate  the  Leeward  Islands,  lying 
to  the  south  of  Martinique,  from  each  other  and  m>m 
the  continent  of  South  America;  and  in  some  measure 
in  this  sea  it  may  he  supposed  to  terminate  its  course. 
The  ^atil  Current,  or  the  other  branch  of  the  equatorial 
onrrmt,  runs  to  the  wuth-weit  oloDg  the  shores  <ff  BraaiU 
to  the  mouth  of  Xbit  Plata  River,  aitd  may  even  be  traced, 
to  the  Straits  of  Hagalhaani  and  of  Le  Iftuie.  The 
whole  length  of  this  eurrrat,  from  St  Iliomas  to  Gape 
St  Roque,  amounts  to  upwards  of  2d00  nautical  miles ; 
and  if  we  add  the  Guiana  current  from  the  point  of 
division  opposite  that  cape  to  the  strait  dividing  the  island 
of  Trinidad  from  that  of  Grenada,  its  course  is  incrrased  try 
1600  nautical  miles  more.  The  breadth  of  the  currant  is 
different  in  different  parts.  Near  the  islands  of  St  Thomas 
and  Anno  Bom,  it  extends  not  quite  over  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  occupying  about  160  miles.  But  in  proportion  as 
it  advances  to  the  west  it  increases  in  breadth ;  opposite 
Cape  Palmas  it  extends  from  1°  43'  N.  lat  to  near  &"  S. 
lat.,  thus  occupying  in  breadth  more  than  six  degrees,  or 
upwards  of  360  nautical  miles.  Farther  to  the  west  it  en- 
larges still  more,  and  attains  its  greatest  breadth,  extending 
over  7°  w  8°  of  lat.  from  44°  or  S^south  of  the  equator  to  S^P 
or  3°  north  of  it  H»e,  therefore,  the  biwidth  m  the  cuirent 
occufnes  450  geographical  miles,  «■  not  much  less  than  the 
whole  length MG^reatBritain,from the l4zard to CapeWr^. 
But  having  soon  afterwards,  between  32°  and  83°  W.  Img^ 
sent  off  a  branch  to  the  north-west,  it  narrows  to  about  800 
nautical  miles ;  and  this  breadth  it  probably  preserves  to  the 
point  where  it  divides  opptraite  the  capes  of  St.  Augustin 
and  St  Roque.  The  velocity  of  the  current  is  different  in 
different  parts,  and  increases  or  decreases  according  to  the 
seasons,  it  being  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  wiaUx. 
From  Anno  Bom  to  lO^W.  long,  it  runs,  at  an  average, 
from  26  to  30  miles  per  da^ ;  but  from  lO^to  16°  W. long.it 
is  much  more  rapid— makmg,  in  the  same  time,  from  44  to 
79  miles  at  the  end  of  Jane  and  the  beginning  of  July. 
This  seems  to  be  the  stnmeest  part  of  the  whirte  stream. 
But  it  is  only  in  the  months  m  May,  June,  July,  and  August 
that  it  runs  with  great  finee ;  Iran  October  to  Ifareh  it  is 
moderate,  and  sometimeB  very  weak.  Between  16"  and  S8" 
W.  long.  lies  the  common  track  of  the  vessels ;  and  here  Um 
rapidity  of  the  current  rises  often  to  46,  60,  and  even  60 
miles  ^r  day,  but  its  mean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at 
about  23  nautical  miles ;  it  is  strongest  near  the  equator,  and. 
stronger  to  the  north  than  to  the  south  of  it  From  23^ 
to  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  the  current  becomes  rather  stronger, 
and  seems  to  be  less  affected  by  the  seasons ;  but  its  velo- 
city in  these  parts  is  not  exactly  ascertained;  it  seems, 
however,  to  run  30  miles  and  upwards  per  day.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  water  m  the  current  varies  also,  acc<»ding 
to  the  seasons  and  the  different  parts  of  its  course,  but  it  is 
always  some  degrees  lower  tiian  that  ot  the  ocean.  The 
watw  of  the  ocean  to  the  north  of  the  current  is  8u°  «>  61" 
Fahrenheit  and  to  tiw  south,  78°  w  79°  in  summer ;  but  in 
the  eurrent  the  themmneter  shows^  near  Anno  Etom  «a\ 
St  Thomas,  only  75°,  and  not  more  to  a  great  distance 
westwards,  where  the  temperatuve  foils  even  to  73°,  and  at 
this  temperature  it  remains  for  mora  than  12°  of  longitude. 
Afterwards  it  rises  again  to  74°,  and  by  degrees  to  76"  Fahr. 
In  summer  the  temperatura  of  the  current  may  be.  esti- 
mated as  being,  at  an  average,  6°  or  6°  under  that  of  the 
water  of  the  ocean ;  but  in  winter  it  is  much  less.  This 
current  greatly  affects  the  course  of  vessels  which  are 
obliged  to  cross  it  and  creates  great  delays  to  those  who, 
passmg  from  the  north  to  the  south,  traverse  the  equator 
west  of  the  23°  of  long.,  carrying  them  forcibly  to  the  west 
beyond  Cape  St.  Roque,  where  uey  are  driven  towards  the 
northern  snores  of  Brazil,  and  are  not  able  to  regain  their 
course  tOl  after  weeks,  and  even  months,  of  toilsome  labour. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstanoe  that  the  direction  of  this  cur- 
rent dow  not  coincide  with  the  region  of  the  calms ;  other- 
wise, both  togethn  would  probaUy  form  on  impenetrable 
barrier  to  the  ^wess  of  vessels  navigating  these  seas.  But 
the  Boothtm  tnue-wbid  oonnoateSriows  in  that  regiin 
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■Ihr  tta  wytnrial  emmt  rmu,  mt  leut  dariii(r  iIum 
WBtbin  wliidi  it  tub*  widi  gmt  ftnroe. 
TbH  bnneh  of  the  equatorial  euirent  whieh  separates 

boa  it  between  33"  and  SS*  W.  hwg.,  and  at  about  3^  N. 

1st.  ii  iath«r  fisvouraUe  to  navigauon,      Awarding  the 

mme  of  roaaala  ntaraing  ftom  the  southern  hemisphere. 

lit  eoorse  lying  in  a  north-western  direntiiHi.  it  nay  be 
(allod  the  North-wmt  Cvrrmt.  Its  bnadth  is  eonsidei^ 
dik^  and  may  be  estimated,  at  the  point  of  Bepsratbn.  at 
IM  or  SOO  raiuB ;  farther  nuthward.  even  at  300 ;  and  at  a 
non  eoiuidetsble  distance,  at  240  nanticai  mfles ;  but  its 
idocity  is  sot  so  great  u  that  of  the  main  equatorial  current. 
Up  to  10°  N.  lat.,  however,  and  even  a  little  farther,  it  may 
nm  from  so  to  34  miles  per  day ;  but  it  then  slackens,  and 
baeoows  less  peroeptiUe,  though  it  may  at  all  times  be 
tand  to  Itf*  n.  1^  and  commonly  even  to  85°.  In  the 
iittar  part  it  bends  mare  to  the  noithwaid,  and  at  Isst  is 
hstiD  liiadrift-eanait,  tovhieh  itseems  togireanortfa- 
OHlulj  dinetiaa.  which  is  obsarvable  all  tbe  way  from 
U*  W.  long,  to  Trinid^  The  acedcfated  mtrtim  of  Uie 
diift-cQrrent  in  these  seas  may  aho,  in  snne  measure,  he 
tbe  eSeet  of  this  north-mst  eurrent. 

The  Guiaaaa  Currmt  is*  properly  speaking,  tbe  oontinua- 
lioa  of  the  equatorial  onrrent,  and  runs  from  Gape  St. 
Boqae  in  Braxil,  to  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  along  the  low 
coast  of  Guiana,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it  It  is  of 
oraderable  tu'eadth.  and  of  great  velocity,  running  at  some 
fbees  two  miles  per  hour.  Here  too  &  is  observed  that 
itc  vctoQty  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in  winter  and 
ipring;  and  it  is  besides  much  increased  by  the  waters 
iBiiiing  from  the  mouUi  of  the  Amazon  river  into  tbe  sea ; 
far  sfker  this  has  taken  ^aoe,  the  current  runs  three  mites 

Shear.   It  is,  however, to  be  observed,  that  tbe  waters  of 
AauaoB  river  do  not  mingle  with  those  of  tiie  onrrent : 
Aty  eat  diem  at  right  an^es^  and  running  with  great  vio- 
kstt,caose  eddies  and  wniripocds;  but  at  last  the  river 
|HKs  the  eunrent,  and  is  observable  at  a  distance  of  500 
■iUa  baa  its  mouth.    It  is  remarkable  that  the  Amanm 
<*UH as d»nge in  the dizectitm  of  theourrent  Fartherto 
tbt  north,  dw  Orinoeo  enters  the  current.  This  river,  which 
pMrsapndigiansmass  (tf  water  into  the  ocean  on  botii  sides 
3t  tbe  idaod  of  Trinidad,  enters  the  current  at  a  very  acute 
sagie;  and  thus  soon  mixes  its  water  with  it,  and  oonsider- 
accetermtes  its  coarse.   Soon  afterwards  the  current 
cstBs     Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  lying  between  Trini- 
W  and  tbe  island  of  Martinique.   Between  Trinidad  and 
Gtmaim,  it  runs  from  1  to  1^  mile  per  hour ;  less  between 
Sl  TiBLent  and  St.  Loeia ;  and  between  the  latter  island 
mi  Mn^nqne  its  eoucae  is  ndnosd  to  81  miles  per  day. 
rmhsi  to  the  north,  and  espeoially  at  the  Vii^n  Island, 
4s  ssa  aaliii  nma  only  ftom  8  to  10  miloB  per  day,  and 
that  is  the  eommon  rate  of  the  drifk-eurrent.   We  find  no 
•towvatiom  whether  the  wator  of  this  current  differs  in 
tiM|waaiMm  from  tW     the  ocean.   It  may  be  said  that 
thi  flaiaiia  cm  rent  is  lost  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  for  in  the 
btlBr  no  porpetoal  owrent  has  been  ohsorvad.   Tbe  whole 
etaae  of  the  Guiana  onirent  may  be  xe^oned  at  about 
tMO  nantical  miles. 

The  third  l»an<di  of  the  equatorial  current  is  the  Brtusil 
Cwrrmt,  which  tmnches  off  from  the  equatorial  at  8°  S.  lat, 
n[iyiiiiii  Cape  St.  Augustin,  at  a  distance  of  about  300  miles 
to  das  east  of  it.  Between  the  point  where  it  branches  off 
lad  l6°or  I7°of  S.  lat  it  has  conaidnable  breadth,  and  does 
■at  approach  tbe  shores  of  South  America  nearer  than  250 
■daa.  Aflbarvards  it  inoeases  in  Iffeadth  and  velod^,  and 
MHiwIiiiii  neanr  the  land.  Oppoeito  Cape  Tna  it  is  800 
■iaa  fiom  As  eooat,  and  nuu  abont  30  miles  per  day.  As 
As  shoBB  sooth  of  tlUs  eape  fUb  off  to  the  west  the  current 
■  at  a  greater  distance ;  and  tbon^  it  soon  diai^es  its 
fcatlMii.  it  does  not  approach  nearer  than  250  miles  to  the 
«a«,  cffthe  mouth  of  tne  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
15  to  SO  miles  per  day.  It  is  erosBed  by  the  Plata 
■i^  jimt  as  the  Guiana  cumut  \iy  the  Amazon  river, 
be  too  tbe  cufient  of  the  river  is  observable  in  the  sea 
ya  diiiaiiisi  of  upwards  of  500  miloa,  but  it  seems  not  to 
!  least  effeet  in  changing  the  direction  of  tbe  atream- 
wfaaeh  continues,  thou^  much  weakened,  farther  to 
h,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  StraiU  of  Magalhans 
1«  Maiie.  Ji»  this  corrent  mns  at  a  oonaidemUe  dls- 
^sfeam  the  olurss  of  BraiQ,  tte  intermediate  spaoa  ii 
nthsT  enrranta,  irtdeh  mosdy.  bowevwi  ftUow 
of  tha  mr-t**""  wUsh  blow  along  this  coast, 
ronaritsbl^  and  at  tiw  lama  tune  Aa  bast 


known  4tf  tbe  Adantie  cmrents,  is  the  Qi^f  Stnam,  which 
traverses  the  sea  betvaen  the  parallels  of  36°  and  44°  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Ito  origin  is  in  the  Gulf  of  HeKico. 
where  the  warm  watar  which  entmit  from  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  between  Cape  Catoche  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  by  being 
subjected  to  a  nwly  dreular  rotation,  and  influenced  pro- 
bably by  other  causes  still  unknown,  is  raised  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  temperature,  tbe  thermometer  indicating  86",  while 
under  the  same  parallel  (25°  N.lat.)  the  ocean  only  shows  78°. 
Two  currents,  which  put  in  Inotion  perhaps  tbree-fourtbs  ot 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  unite  about  60  nautical 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Havannah,  between  tbe  bank  of 
Isabella  on  the  side  of  Cuba,  and  lia  Tortugas  on  that  of 
Florida  Reeft ;  and  this  union  gives  rise  to  the  Gulf  Stream. 
In  the  beginning  its  course  is  not  rapid,  and  along  the 
shores  of  Cuba  it  is  weak,  and  sometimes  nearly  imper- 
ceptible: but  it  soon  increases  in  velocity,  and  before  it 
enters  the  Strait  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kays,  it  runs  me 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour  on  an  average ;  in  the  strait  itself 
it  acquires  a  fwmidabte  swiftness.   The  Strait  of  Florida 
begins  at  the  Salt  Kays,  a  reef  lying  1 14  nautical  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Havannah.  and  extends  thenee  to  the 
northward,  where  it,  terminates  betwerai  the  reefs  of  Cape 
Caiiavaral  and  the  nnthem  terminatim  <tf  tbe  Leuer 
Bahama  Bank,  at  about  28°  N.  lat.  After  entering  this 
strait,  the  velocity  of  the  Gulf  Stream  soon  incraases  to  2^, 
3,  and  occasionally  4  miles  per  hour ;  but  after  running  at 
this  rate  about  90  miles,  it  arrives  at  the  Narrows,  where, 
between  Cape  Florida  and  tbe  Bimini  Islands  (a  small  group 
belonging  to  the  laiger  group  of  tbe  Bahamas),  the  strait  is 
only  44  miles  wide,  and  ito  water-way,  by  reeb  and  shoals, 
is  straitened  to       miles.   Here  the  current  runs,  in  the 
month  of  August,  at  5  mileB  per  hour,  and  aeldom  below  5 
through  the  remainder  of  the  strait,  whibh  towards  ito 
nortiiflm  extremity  widens  to  about  50  miles.  In  this  course 
the  current  hss  traversed  abont  ibur  degrees  of  lat.  nwth- 
ward,  but  ito  temperature  is  not  sensibly  diminished. 

Issuing  from  the  Strait  of  Florida,  the  Gulf  Stream 
runs  northward  along  the  shores  of  Florida  to  31°  N.  lat, 
and  afterwards  newly  north-east  along  tbe  shores  <^ 
GEeorgia  and  of  both  Carolinas,  as  ftir  as  Cape  Hatteras 
(about  SSP  N.  lat.).  In  this  course  the  current  widens  con- 
siderably  in  breadth,  and  decreases  in  velocity  and  tempera- 
ture. Opposite  tbe  harbour  of  Chailestown,  its  breadth 
is  from  sixty  to  sixty-three  miles ;  and  at  Cape  HettMas. 
from  seventy-two  to  seventy-five  miles.  At  the  latter  plaoe 
it  runs  mily  three  and  a  quarter  miles  per  hour,  or  seventy- 
eight  miles  per  day,  and  ito  tomper^ura  has  iUlen  from 
86^  to  83^.  At  Cs^  HattMas,  ^e  north-western  or  inner 
edge  of  the  current  is  twenty-fimrmUMSOudi-east  of  the  cape. 

By  the  falling  back  of  the  ooast  north  of  Cape  Hatteras, 
the  current  direcU  its  western  edge  towards  the  north, 
while  the  main  body  continues  its  iiurmer  course  to  the 
north-east  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  about  40°  N.  lat 
it  meets  the  extensive  Nantucket  and  St  George's  Banks, 
which  turn  it  off  seaward,  and  it  never  after  approaches  the 
land.  From  this  point  it  runs  in  the  direction  £.  J  N.,  brush- 
ing the  soutban  extremity  of  tbe  Great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, and  it  continues  in  this  line  to  43°  and  44°  long., 
and  37°  and  43°  lat  Here,  however,  it  bends  by  degrees 
to  the  east  south-east  snd  south,  and  having  enclosed 
tbe  islands  of  Floras  and  Corvo,  which  belong  to  tbe  group 
of  the  Azores,  ito  traces  are  lost  in  the  wator  of  the  ocean. 
Sometimes,  tboueh  rarely,  the  warm  water  of  the  eurrent 
has  extended  to  the  shams  of  Europe.  In  this  part  of  ito 
course  across  the  oeaan*  it  is  very  difficult  to  asoertain  the 
breadth  of  the  current  because  the  warm  water  expands 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  sea,  where  no  currant  can  be  traced;  in  the  former 
direction  to  a  degree,  or  a  degree  and  a  half  of  latitude ; 
and  on  the  southern  side,  even  to  two  degrees  and  a  half; 
it  has  been  met  with  at  33^°  and  34°  lat  The  strongest 
eurrent  is  commonly  met  with  between  38^ and  .39°  lat. ;  and 
it  is  the  opinion  many  intelligent  navigators,  that  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  called  a  current  does  not  exceed  1 00, 
or  120  nautical  mJes.  Tbe  warm  water  sometimes  only  ex- 
tends to  14U  mites,  and  then  it  seems  to  occupy  only  the  cur- 
rent but  at  otbar  times  it  is  fomd  to  cover  186.  240,  270, 
and  even  320  miles.  It  does  not  seem  that  this  diflbnnoe  in 
tbeextantof  the  warm  water  is  affooted  l^the  seasons,  tot 
both  extremes  have  been  found  to  exist  in  the  same  month 
(May),  between  %3f*  and  65°  tong.  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  main  ennentdosa  not  always  nin  indifrmuaphombut 
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(i  sal^Mt  to  K)m«  changei  in  iti  ponboD.  though  piobably 
not  muoh  in  iu  diraction.  Iti  velooi^  decreases  gradually 
in  its  progress  to  the  east.  Between  the  meridians  of6&° 
and  6t"  it  runs  between  fifty-five  and  flfty-«ix  miles  per 
daj ;  and  900  nautical  miles  farther  to  the  east,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-three  mileB.  After  it  begins  to  bend  to  the  east 
and  south-east,  iU  velocity  dimiois^s  more  rapidly ;  in  the 
nei^boarhood  of  the  Axores,  its  mean  rate  does  not  exceed 
ten  miles  per  day,  having  loat  twenty  miles  per  day  in  a 
eoaas  of  oidy  flOO  nilea.  The  temperature  of  its  water 
likeviM  dacfeases  during  all  this  couise,  but  at  a  slower 
rata.  For,  SOO  nautusl  milea  firom  Cape  Hatteraa,  or  under 
die uttidian of  OSV,  the  thermometer  showsSl^in  summer, 
or  from  10^"  to  1  ij^  above  the  water  of  the  ocean  under  the 
paralM,  after  having  traversed  4°  of  ItU.  Hence,  to  42^*  lat. 
and  43^^  long.,  it  loses  5i°  of  heat,  the  thermometer  fUling 
from  81'  to  7^^.  Thence  to  Corvo,  the  thermometer  de- 
scends from  76k'*  to  72i°,  still  preserving  a  temperature  8°, 
or  10°  above  that  of  the  ocean. 

Where  the  Gulf  Stream  brushes  the  Great  Bank  of  New- 
Ibundluid,  the  warm  water  of  the  current  is  about  8°  higher 
than  that  of  tiia  ocean,  hut  the  water  of  the  ocean  exceeds 
that  which  eovara  the  Great  BanX  by  25°.  These  different 
degrees  of  tempMrature,  UMugh  existing  so  near  one  another, 
can  nerer  attain  an  equilibiium,  because  each  ot  tifpm  pro- 
oaeds  tma  a  eause  whwh  is  peculiar,  and  whose  inliuence 
at  the  same  time  is  permanent.  To  this  difibrenee  of  tem- 
perature, perhaps,  the  fogs  on  the  banks  and  the  coast  of 
Plova  Scotia  may  be  attributed. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  ftom  the  Salt  Kays 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Azores,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
3000  nautical  miles,  in  which  course  it  traverses  from  19° 
to  20°  of  Ut.  (33°  to  42°,  or  43°),  and  diminiabes  in  tem* 
parature  13^°  (from  8S°  to  7S^°).  According  to  Major  Ren- 
nell,  it  arrives  at  the  Azores  in  seventy-seven  or  seventy- 
eight  days. 

The  Ghilf  Stream,  being  itself  of  considerable  breadth,  and 
covering  hesides  with  the  warm  water  tnougbt  down  by  it 
large  traotaoftha  sea  on  both  sides  of  its  eomrse,  forms  avast 
expanse  at  warm  water  in  the  centre  <tf  the  Nwth  Atlantic. 
It«xtendsAom  the  SOth  meridian  to  the  75th,  and  sometimes 
coven  in  hreadtii  at  the  east  end  all  the  sea  from  33°  or  34° 
to46°N.lat.,butat  its  western  extremity  it  contracts  to  about 
IflO  <a  170  nantioal  miles.  It  is  accordingly  2000  miles  in 
length,  and,  at  a  mean,  360  miles  in  breadth,  and  thus 
fbrms  a  more  extensive  surface  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
This  body  of  water  contains,  besides  the  stream  itself,  its 
counter-currents,  offtets,  ovwttowings,  and  deposits,  the  cur- 
rent itself  possibly  not  occupying  one-half  of  this  space. 
The  Mexican  Sea  may  theremre  be  considered  as  a  vast 
eanldnm  for  heating  water,  which  is  distributed  over  the 
central  parta  of  the  North  Atlantic.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  such  a  vast  expanse  of  warm  watar,  from  8°  to  10°  above 
die  temperature  of  the  sea,  must  have  a  great  afllMt  on  the 
Bumunding  sea  and  the  a^jieent  countries.  This  pdnt, 
however,  hu  not  yet  been  fltlfy  elueidated.  It  is  only  ascer- 
tained that  the  region  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  more  tluin  any 
other  part  of  the  ocean,  is  subject  to  very  violent  storms, 
whioh  are  most  frequent  to  the  north  of  32°  and  33°  N.  lat 
Farther,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  mild  climsto  by  which 
the  countries  along  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are 
so  favourably  distinguished  from  those  farther  inland,  is 
mainly  due  to  the  evaporation  continually  arising  frcun  the 
surfiue  of  this  immense  lake  of  warm  water,  just  as  the 
faieh  temperature  of  the  Meditommean  is  supposed  to  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  vary  flmnuable  olimate  of  the  coun- 
tries on  Its  shores. 

The  Gulf  Stream  greatly  offiMla  the  navigmtioa  of  the 
Atlontie  Ocean.  Vaoads  bound  from  Eun^  to  North 
America  avood  it  as  raucb  as  possible,  beoauae  it  would 
CMOte  a  delay  of  at  least  a  fortnight  if  they  were  to  stnn  iL 
TbiBf  therefore  either  sail  to  the  south  or  to  the  nortii  of 
it,  commoidy  the  litter,  their  course  being  accelerated  as 
soon  as  they  approach  the  oontiaent  of  North  America  by 
the  counter-eurrents  which  run  hetoveen  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  the  coast  The  Gulf  Stream  is  now  avoided  even  by 
vessels  retumii^  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  though  by  followioa  ite  course  they  arrive  four  or 
five  days  sooner  in  Europe  than  those  which  avoid  it  But 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  such  vessels  suffer  a 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  which  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
pensated by  the  gain  of  a  few  days.  The  Gulf  Stream,  for 
nwri^  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  ii  navigated 


through  storm^r  latitudes;  whilst  it  is  only  necessary  to 

navigate  one-third  of  it  when  another  course  is  chosen,  and 
therefore  vessels  returning  from  the  West  Indiea  hare  re- 
sumed the  old  road,  used  before  the  discovery  of  the  Oulf 
Stream,  south  of  the  Bermudas  to  Corvo. 

Besides  the  Gulf-Stream,  two  other  currents  in  the  North 
Atlantic  deawve  notice,  the  Arctic  Current  and  the  North 
African  or  Guinea  Current  The  AnHc  Currmi,  which 
seems  to  originate  hi  tho  exteniive  masses  of  ioe  whii^  our- 
round  the  North  Pole,  runs  doim  along  the  eutem  shores 
of  GteeiUand,  jrhenoe  it  carries  numeroua  ioe-fields  to  the 
south-westward.  These  mosses,  along  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, are  found  cfXtonding  from  250  to  300  miles  from  the 
shore  into  the  op«i  sea,  and  mark,  as  it  were,  the  breadth 
of  the  current  which  fills  with  them  the  strait  that  divides 
Iceland  from  Greeuland,  and  carries  them  to  Cape  Farewell 
the  most  southern  extremity  of  Greenland.  It  then  turns 
round  the  Cape  and  runs  up  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
land; but  it  seems  tbat  It  aiterwords  crosses  obliquely 
Davis's  Strait  and  is  turned  to  the  southward  by  Cape 
W&lsingham  (about  66°  N.  lat.).  For.  from  this  Cape  a 
current  of  eight  or  nine  miles  per  day  runs  to  the  south- 
ward, which  at  the  mouths  of  the  straito  of  Cumberland 
and  HudsMi  increases  in  velooUy  to  flfleen  or  sixteen  milm 
per  day.  It  follows  the  coast  of  Labrador  until  it  arrives  at 
the  strait  of  B«fie  Itle,  separating  Newfoundland  from  the 
continent  aS  America,  where  it  divides,  sending  a  brandi 
through  the  strait,  whidi  afterwards  joins  the  outfall  of  the 
St  Lawrence  river,  while  the  main  body  of  t^ie  current 
running  to  the  east  of  Newfoundland  passes  between  the 
Great  and  the  Outer  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  or  between 
45°  and  46°  lot  and  46°  and  47°  long.,  and  at  hut  joins  the 
Gulf  Stream  between  43°  and  47°  of  long.  The  breadth  of 
the  current  in  this  part  probably  does  not  exceed  200  or  240 
miles,  but  its  temperature  is  always  below  that  of  the  ocean, 
sometimes  as  much  as  sixteen  or  seventeen  degrees.  This 
is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ice  brought  down  by  it  from 
the  coaste  of  Greenland,  and  from  the  Strait  of  Davis. 

The  North  4l^/iean  w  Omrua  Current  has  its  origin 
in  the  set,  betwe«i  the  sontheru  coast  of  Ireluid  and 
Cape  Fmisterre  in  Spain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
its  position  more  positively.  It  is,  however,  a  known  fact 
that  the  whole  body  of  water  between  Cape  Finisterre  and 
the  Azores  is  in  motion  to  the  south  and  south-east,  the 
western  part  running  more  southerly,  wad  the  eastern, 
lying  towards  the  cMttinent  of  Europe,  more  easterly.  As 
far  as  Cape  St.  Vincent  it  runs  half  a  mile  per  hour,  but 
from  that  promontory  southward  about  three-fourths  of  a 
mile.  To  the  south  of  Cape  St  Vincent,  the  coast  of 
Europe  and  Africa  form  as  it  were  the  pipe  of  a  funnel ;  and 
here  it  is  observed  that  the  whole  body  of  water  between 
the  above-named  cape  and  Cape  Cantin  on  the  African 
coast,  and  as  for  westward  as  ^e  20th  meridian,  sets  towards 
the  Strait  of  Gibralter,  probably  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
tbp  water  caused  iu  that  close  sea  by  the  evapontton  pro- 
duced by  its  higher  temperature,  which  is  6°  or  6°  wvo 
that  of  the  ocean  under  the  same  latitude.  From  Cape 
Cantin  to  Cape  Bojador  (26°  7'  N.  lat.),  the  motion  of  the 
sea,  for  a  distance  of  more  than  300  nautical  miles  from  the 
land,  points  neariy  towards  the  shore ;  and  the  same  direc- 
tion is  observed  to  Cape  Blanco,  b°  farther  south,  but  in 
the  latter  s^ce  it  extends  only  from  ISO  to  180  mUes  from 
the  land.  Tbis  current  along  the  coasts  of  the  Sahara, 
united  to  the  westerly  wind  which  continually  blows  in 
this  sea,  renders  it  extremely  dangerous  to  the  unwary 
navigator,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  numerous  shipwrecks. 
From  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  Verde,  the  current  along  the 
coast  seta  somewhat  to  the  west  <tf  south,  and  identifies  itsdf 
with  the  drifo^urcent  of  the  trade-winds;  but  it  does  not 
mingle  with  it.  u  is  indicated  by  the  lower  tempentura 
of  its  water,  which  sear  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  im 
8°  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  moved  by  the  drift- current. 
At  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  it  turns  slowly  round  towarda 
the  south,  and  afterwards  towards  the  S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  hi- 
tluenced  by  the  form  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  Between  Cape 
Verde  and  C^pe  Mesurado,  the  distance  of  the  current  Srom. 
the  shore  is  about  200  nautical  miles,  and  this  space  is 
occupied  by  perfodical  oumnto.  Having  passed  Cape  Me^ 
surado,  the  current  seto  due  east,  and  runs  here  with  in- 
creased rapidity,  som^imes  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  peir 
hour.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  of  Guinea,  until  it  is  partly 
dissipated  in  the  sea  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Quorra, 
between  the  Bav  uf  B«un  aud  of  Biafia,  and  partly  ittqpped 
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•  hmi  br  the  Bqnatorial  Ottmnt  The  Guinea  Cumni 
extends uong tli«8e  coasts,  at  a  tneai,  about  180  mileitorS^ 
in  bnwlth ;  and  its  greatest  velocity  is  during  the  season  of 
the  S.W.  winds  (from  June  to  September),  in  the  sea  lying 
west  of  Sierra  Leone  and  south  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
lb  tcmpermture  is  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  by  several 
d^Tces  u  &r  as   the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  where  the 
dinnnee  sometimes,  as  we  hare  already  obserrad,  amonnta 
toflP;  bat  to  the  south  of  these  islands  it  recetvn  a  large 
■ecesawD  of  water  from  the  westward,     whioh  tta  tempera- 
Inrc  is  raised  at  once  several  degrees. 

We  oondnde  these  observations  on  the  cnrrents  of  the 
Athntie  Ocean,  by  noticing  that  branch  of  the  Guinea  Cur- 
rent which  separates  itself  from  the  main  stream  nearly  at 
its  origin,  and  msses  to  the  east  along  the  southern  part 
rf  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  coasting  the  northern  shore 
of  Spain,  it  turns  to  the  N.  and  N.W.  along  the  ooasts  of 
France,  and  footing  across  the  mouths  of  the  English  and 
Irish  Channels,  it  bends  round  to  the  W.  and  thence 
through  all  the  intermediate  points  to  the  S.£.,ti)l  it  falls 
again  into  the  ori^nal  curreot,  performing  a  complete  rota- 
lion  between  S^n,  France,  and  the  Atlantic  at  large.  The 
N.B.  aide  of  thas  vortex  shoots  off  to  the  N.W.  and  across 
two  channels,  and  thus  fbrms  the  cturent  which  ao 
often  plaeea  ships  in  danger  near  the  Scilly  Islands.  This 
eoirent,  the  exact  knowledge  of  whieh  ve  owe  to  the  inde- 
btigabto  indusbr  of  the  Itfe  Mqor  James  Rennelli  hears 
lus  name,  and  is  'i»Iled  Jtameltt  Oarrmt. 

It  is  commonly  thought  Utat  the  temperature  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  considerah^  lower  than  that  of  the 
Qorhem,  and  that  the  diflbrence  amounts  at  least  to  ten 
(le^rees  of  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  Baron  Humboldt, 
vu  has  collected  and  compared  a  great  number  of  obser- 
Tvtiais,  thinks  that  near  the  poles  and  in  very  high  latitudes 
sach  a  differenee  and  even  a  much  larger  one  exists,  but 
dat  not  die  least  is  to  be  (^served  between  the  tropics,  and 
ud;  a  verr  small  difference  as  fix  as  the  35th  and  40th 
pinliWV.  His  researches  lead  bira  to  think,  that  from  the 
«3tt»tor  to  34**  lat,  the  winters  are  less  cdd  in  the  southern 
don  ID  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  even  at  the  Falkland 
Uaodt  (51°  S.  lat.>  the  month  of  July  is  milder  than  the 
Jaasaiy  at  London.  Since  Baron  Humboldt  published  his 
nsearcbcs,  new  obsMrations  have  been  made, -especially  by 
C^tain  ScoiBsfay  and  Captain  Weddell,  from  which  it 
^ipeais  that  ih.B  supposed  difference  between  die  tem- 
pefUcre  of  both  hemispheres  in  higher  latitudes  does  not 
eiiit  in  the  open  sea,  and  it  sei.'ms  that  most  of  the  facts  col- 
kcted  by  Humboldt  were  made  near  the  ahtnea  of  America, 
vlach  most  powerfhlly  influence  the  temperature  of  the  ad- 
prent  sea.    fSee  Clihats.} 

The  bet,  however,  that  the  ice  advances  much  farther  to 
&e  sooth  in  the  Northern,  than  to  the  north  in  the  Southern 
Atiantie.  deserves  to  be  noticed  more  particululy. 

The  region  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  North  Pole  has 
aot  been  attained,  and  therefore  our  infofhiation  con- 
nraing  it  is  extremely  scanty.   Till  lately,  it  was  thought 
ftat  bD  the  ice  extending  from  the  Pole  to  a  distance  of 
Aout  idne  degrees,  fermM  one  continuont,  undivided,  and 
nwreable  mass.    But  die  attempt  made  by  Gap4tin  Parry 
IB  vttA  the  Notth  Pole  in  the  snmmw  of  18S7,  shows 
*itai  Ibis  apparently  immense  ice-fleld  is  divided  into  a 
peat  Bnrnber  of  comparatively  small  pieces,  and  that  these 
iseees,  instead  of  being  statimiary,  aie  continually  on  the 
man  toward  the  eoutn  or  south-west.    It  is,  however, 
lerypnbable  that  this  condition  ofdie  polar  ice  was  prod*iced 
^  the  heat,  which  even  in  those  high  latitudes  is  consider- 
afaSe  during  the  long  day  of  the  summer,  and  that  with  the 
Warn  of  nie  long  night  and  the  cold  they  are  cemented  to- 
fetfaer  by  the  frost,  and  form  one  undivided  mass.  The  pieces 
<f  iee,  wnich  in  summer  are  detached  from  this  mass,  and 
■ene  to  the  sonthward,  probably  by  the  impulse  given  to 
Aem  in  the  Aretio  Cwrent,  are  earrted  along  the  eastern 
(east  of  Ctreenland  to  ^pe  Farewell  in  cloie  masses,  so 
ifatt  they  only  can  be  penetmted  in  ibu  sammer  uondu 
vtti  tOQcfa  labour  and  peril  hf  bold  navigators.   In  winter, 
4^  seem  to  be  fixed  to  the  coast,  and  to  become  sta- 
Mairy  hr  the  intensity  of  the  frost,  and  even  to  extend  over 
t  pBt  of  the  Atlantic  which  in  summer  is  free  from  ice. 
us  vhale-flsbers  who  annoally  visit  the  Spitsbergen  Sea 
*i  Davis's  Strait  And  that  these  masses  of  ice  form  in  tbe 
imA  of  If af  an  irregutftriv  waving  but  generally  conti- 
aMfiwfeom  Nswfcandland  and  L^ndor  to  Nova  Zembla. 
tkh  fwtiiwiwf  liM  of  pater  fee  tfttauda  horn  N«w- 


foundland  in  a  northeriy  direction  along  the  Labrado' 
shore,  generally  preventing  all  access  to  land,  as  high  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  Strait;  then  turning  to  the 
north-eastward,  it  forms  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Greenland 
in  about  66°  or  67*^  lat,  by  suddenly  passing  away  to  the 
southward  to  the  southern  extremi^  of  Greenland.  But 
this  bay  usually  formed  by  the  ioe  at  66°  or  67°  tat.  does 
not  always  exist.    The  cniantitjr  of  iee  on  each  side  of 
Davis's  Strait  is  often  smw,  and  then  tbt  oontinuity  (tf  the 
iee-masaes  is  JaUo  to  be  l»oken,  so  as  to  allow  ships  to 
vsaoh  the  land.    It  sometimes  hmefls  that  the  sea  is 
open  up  Davis's  Strait  to  a  oonsiderabw  distance  beyond  tbe 
assigned  latitude  of  86°  or  67°.    After  doubling  Cape 
Farewell,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Greenland,  the 
line  of  the  polar  ice  advances  in  a  north -eastern  direction 
along  the  esst  coast,  sometimes  enveloping  Iceland  as  it 
proceeds,  until  it  reaches  tbe  island  of  Jan  Mayen.  Pass- 
ing this  island  on  the  N.W.,  but  frequently  enclosing  it,  the 
edge  of  tbe  ice  then  trends  a  little  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  usually  intersects  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  between 
tbe  71°  and  73°  lat.    Having  reached  the  long,  of  5°  or  6° 
east,  and  in  some  instances  as  far  as  8°  or  1 0  ,  it  changes 
its  direction  at  once,  and  by  suddenly  stretching  to  tbe 
north,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle,  or  a  kind  of  promon- 
tory. Hence  it  proceeds  northward  neariy  in  the  saiae  me- 
ridian as  ftir  as  the  80th  parallel,  who*  it  jrans  Haokluyt's 
Headland,  and  then  passes  southward  almg  the  coast  of 
Spitzbergen  to  Cherie  Idand,  whieh  is  between  Spitzbargen 
and  the  North  Cape.  Having  passed  this  island,  it  asauDMs 
amoredirectcoursealiitle  to  the  south  of  east,  until  it  forms 
a  junction  with  the  ice  enclosing  the  island  of  Nova  Zambia^ 
That  remarkable  promontory,  midway  between  Jul  Hayeb 
and  Cherie  Islands,  formed  by  the  sudden  stretch  of  the 
iee  to  the  north,  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between 
the  east,  or  whaUng,  and  the  west,  or  sealing  ice,  of  the 
fishers ;  and  the  deep  bay  lyin^  to  tbe  east  of  this  pE»- 
uMntory  and  the  west  of  Cherie  Island,  which  may  be 
called  the  IVhala-ftther't  Bight,  invariably  forms  the 
only  pervious  track  for  proceeding  to  the  flsfadng  latitudes 
northward.   When  the  ioe  at  the  entrance  of  this  bay 
occurs  so  strong  and  compact  as  to  prevent  the  appnaeh 
to  the  shores  of  Spitsbergen  and  the  advance  north- 
ward to  lat  74°  and  7S%  it  is  said  to  be  a  date  jwmm  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  it      called  an  open  teemn  whan 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  extends  along  the  western 
coast  of  fiDttzbcrgen  to  Hackluyt's  Headland.   In  an  opea 
season,  a  targe  channel  of  water  lies  between  the  land  and 
the  ice,  from  60  to  150  nautical  miles  in  breadth,  extending 
to  lat.  79°  and  80%  and  gradually  af^roacbing  the  ooast  of 
SpitzbergMi,  until  it  at  length  efibcU  a  junction  with  the 
north-western  extremity  of  it,  or  with  Hackluyt's  Headland, 
by  a  semi-ciroultff  bend.    But  though  in  an  open  season 
the  ice  is  int^rupted  between  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen, 
it  preserves  its  continuity  to  tbe  south  of  the  latter  islands, 
proceeding  from  thence  direct  to  Cherie  Island.   In  a  close 
season  the  iee  ebetoiws  across  tbe  entrance  of  the  Whale- 
flsher's  Bight,  and  joining  the  south  of  Spitibragsn,  fomta 
a  barrier  wainet  the  fishing  staUoas ;  yet  this  barrier  is 
often  of  a  limited  extent,  and  terminates  on  the  eoast  of 
Spitsbergen  in  an  open  space,  either  Ibrming  or  leading  to 
the  retreat  of  tbe  whales.    This  space,  however,  is  some- 
times frosen  over  until  the  middle  or  end  of  the  month  of 
May,  but  it  is  not  unfretiuently  free  from  ice.  The  barrier 
itself  which  is  bete  oppoeed  to  the  Sshers  at  tbe  entrance  of 
the  bay,  usually  consists  of  a  body  of  iee  from  60  to  90  or 
even  120  miles  across  in  tbe  shortest  diameter,  and  is  gene- 
rally formed  of  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  called  pack  ioe,  often 
oemented  into  a  oontinuous  field  by  tbe  inttfmixture  of 
newly-formed  ice.    Behind  this  barrier  die  sea  is  com- 
monly open  up  to  80°.   C^ain  Parry,  in  bis  expedition 
to  the  North  Pole,  fbnnd  it  per\-Knis  for  boats  as  far  as 
81°  W  51'":  and,  in  summw,  this  open  space  appears  to 
extend  to  the  north-sastem  extrenity  of  Spitsbergen.  The 
hairier  of  ioe  which  a  a  close  seasen  shuts  up  we  entrance 
of  the  Wbole-flsher's  Bight  in  May,  dieawean  iawiafety 
in  June,  and  then  tiw  sea  is  lendeied  msly  narigiMai 
from  the  vny  haant  of  &e  whales  to  the  ej^anse  of  tin 
Atlantic. 

Similar  changes  take  place  in  the  ice  of  Hudson's  Bay^ 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  Davis's  Strait.  The  navigation  of  the 
former  bay  is  first  interrupted  by  ioe,  generally  in  the 
month  of  November ;  but  on  the  east  side  of  Davii*a  Strait  it 
does  not  asiully  make  Ha  appearanse  «ndw  the  land  tuHfl 
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tos  ipring.  little  prosnsg  can  ba  made  through  the  ioe 
into  ue  great  bays  of  Hudson  and  Baffin  until  the  months 
af  June  and  July,  when  a  passage  to  the  extremity  of  each 
Iwy  is  gradually  opened.  In  ue  months  of  August  and 
September  the  ine  of  the  bays  seems  to  be  the  most  open ; 
ana  in  the  Straits  of  Davis  and  Hudson  almost  entirely 
dispersed. 

The  ioe  met  with  in  the  sea  betveen  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  consists  oommonlv  of  xce-Jields,  or  pieces  con- 
sisting of  a  single  sheet,  with  its  surAuw  raised  in  gene- 
ral or  six  feet  above  tiie  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  base 
depressed  to  tbe  4lfUi  of  ftom  ten  to  twenty  fert  beneath. 
But  the  deflciena^  in  elevation  is  suffidently  compen- 
sated by  the  amazing  extent  in  surfaee,  a«ne  of  these  ice- 
fields being  many  leagues  in  length  and  covering  an  area 
of  several  hundred  square  miles.  Ice-itbnuit,  or  iee-berg*, 
axe  also  found ;  but  they  are  neither  so  numerous  nor  so 
bulky  as  those  of  Baffin's  Bay,  where  they  attain  an 
immense  size :  that  which  was  described  by  Captain  Rosa 
and  measured  by  Lieutenant  Parry,  was  aground  in  sixty- 
one  fathoms:  it  was  4169  yards  long,  3689  yards  broad, 
and  51  feet  high;  its  we^t  was  catoilated  to  amount  to 
1,392,397,673  tons. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  ice  which  is  brought  down  by 
the  Arctic  current  to  the  very  centre  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
origioMes  in  the  Bay  of  Baffin  and  the  Strait  of  Davis ; 
for  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ice-be^  When  the  sun 
xetoms  to  the  arotio  region,  and  the  icy  bonds  which  om- 
neot  these  bodies  with  the  continent  have  been  dissfdved, 
4iey  descend  in  nunmoua  masses  along  the  ooasts  of 
Iiabrador  and  Newfoundland,  some  of  them  entering  the 
Gnlf  of  St  Lawrence  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle.  From 
Newfoundland  they  advance  farther  to  the  south  and  south- 
east, and  are  often  met  with  in  the  Gulf  Stream  itself, 
between  56°  and  46"  W.  long.,  and  as  far  south  as  40}° 
N.  lat.,  from  the  month  of  April  to  that  of  November. 
Some  of  them  even  here  are  of  vast  siie,  but  all  in  a  state 
of  rapid  thaw.  They  cool  the  water  sensibly  to  a  distance 
of  40  or  50  miles  around  them ;  and  the  thermometer  sinks 
sometimeK  no  less  than  17  or  18  degrees,  from  61°  or  60°  to 
43°,  in  their  neighbourhood. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  ice  does  not  advance  to 
mdi  low  latitudes  in  ai^  part  cS  the  sea.  Captain  Cook 
did  not  see  any  befoxe  he  had  passed  the  50th  or  even  the 
SSndpatalM;  and  Captain  Weddell  not  before  he  reached 
il^  fat.  Cutain  Weddell  having  found  it  in  a  rather 
crowded  state  between  59°  and  69°,  to  the  north  and  south  of 
that  chain  of  islands  which  are  known  under  the  names  of 
the  South  Shetland!  and  New  Orkneys  group,  arrived  to  the 
south  of  70"  lat  in  an  open  sea,  where  not  a  particle  of  ice 
was  found  at  73°  17'  lat.  and  36°  55'  long.  W.,  and  even 
at  74°  IS'  only  a  few  ice-tslands  were  met  with.  It  there- 
five  appears  that  the  South  Atlantic  is  much  less  encum- 
bered with  ice  than  the  Nordi  Atlantie,  iHobaUy  because  it 
contains  much  less  land. 

Captain  Cook  observed,  that  the  ice  about  the  Antarctic 
TM»,  in  the  South  Atlantic,  extended  farther  north  than  in 
the  Patafto.  Very  few  vessels,  he  sa^s.  met  with  ice  going 
round  Ca^te  Horn,  and  very  little  is  observed  below  the 
60th  degree  of  lat  in  the  Pacific.  But  between  the  moridian 
40°  W.  and  60°  or  60°  E.,  it  advances  as  fkr  northas  91°. 
He  hence  inferred  the  existenoe  of  a  southem  continent. 
But  It  is  now  known  that  the  ice  Brand  at  this  latitude  owes 
its  origin  to  the  chain  of  islands  above-mentioned,  and  to 
the  extensive  coast  lately  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
by  Captain  Biscoe  (Oetur.  Joum.  iii.),  and  that  to  the  south 
of  it  the  sea  u  open  ana  entirely  free  of  ice. 

It  may  be  considered  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  that  a  considerable  port  of  its  sur&ce  is  covered 
with  targaitOy  at  gulf- weed,  fuau  naUuu.  The  region  of 
this  weed  extends  nearlv  ai»Das  the  whole  Ocean,  beginning 
on  the  east  at  the  30th  meridian,  and  extending  on  the 
vest  to  the  Bahama  Islands.  Its  northern  limit  may  be 
placed  at  36°  N.  lat,  and  its  southem  at  19°  N.  lat  The 
whole  region,  however,  is  n<tt  equally  crowded  irith  weed, 
tile  greatest  quantitiea  being  met  mth  at  the  eaitem  ud 
western  extremities ;  <ni  the  east,  neuly  under  th«  meri* 
dian  of  the  islands  of  Corvo  and  Floies,  me  most  western  of 
tiw  Azores,  where,  between  lat  25°  and  36°,  and  long. 
30^  and  32°,  it  forms  first  a  narrow  stripe,  but.  to  the  south- 
ward, expands  to  a  great  width.  This  region  is  called  by 
the  Portuguese  Mar  ds  Sargauor  or  wwdv  sea.  The 
quonti^  of  die  weed  is  really  astonishing.  It  covws,  like 


a  mantle,  the  surfkee  of  the  sea  for  manv  milss,  snd  ex- 
tends for  more  than  1 200  miles  from  north  to  Mutli.  The 
western  region  attends  between  the  parallels  92  sad  36, 
about  the  meridians  of  70  and  72,  where  the  vmA  iko  in 
found  in  a  very  rrowded  state.  The  intermediate  regioD  i 
is  less  so ;  and  it  would  even  seem  that  in  some  [Arts  the 
sea  isonly  lightly  strewed  with  itwhilstinotherBitismuch 
more  frequent.  It  is  observed  that  the  greatest  mass  of 
this  weed  is  founc  at  that  part  of  the  Auntie  where  the 
Gulf  Stream  terminates ;  and  the  other  great  extent, wbne 
the  counter-current  of  tlie  Gulf  Stream,  which  nios  along 
its  southwn  border,  unites  at  the  Bahamas  with  dw  driftr 
rcrvnt  of  the  North  Atlantie.  Much  of  this  weed  is  brought 
down  by  the  Golf  Stream  from  the  Sea  of  Itoico;  but  the 
quanti^  is  so  great,  that  it  is  reaaraebly  supposed  diat. 
most  of  it  must  be  produced  in  the  Atlantio  itself  st  tiie 
bottom  of  the  sea. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  waters  the  Atlantie  Ocean, 
in  different  parts,  contains  different  quantities  of  salt ;  snd 
several  persons  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  this  difference,  but  no  satixfactory  results  have 
yet  been  attained.  We  know  only  with  certainty  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  less  near  the  poles  than 
between  the  tropica  and  under  the  equator ;  but  how  ^reat 
that  difference  is  remains  uncertain.  Captain  Sovesby 
found  the  speciflo  gravity  of  the  sea-wat»  near  the  cout  6t 
Greenland  to  be  between  10259  and  1*0270;  snd  others 
have  observed  it  between  the  tn^ies  to  be  1  0297,  and  near 
the  equator  even  r0578 ;  bnt  the  Itfter  observation  is  ren- 
dered doubtAil  bj  otiun,  which  gave  a  different  result 

Another  remarkable  fsct,  which  has  be«i  better  ssoer- 
tained,  is  the  difi^vnce  between  the  spenflc  gravity  of 
the  water  of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean  Seas  and  the 
Ocean.  Tlut  of  the  Baltic  contains  only  one-sixth  of  the 
salt  which  ia  found  diwdved  in  the  Ocean,  its  specific 
gravity  being  on  an  average  not  more  than  1*0049.  The 
Mediterranean  Sea  contains  somewhat  more  salt  than  the 
Ocean :  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  is  1-0338 ;  whilst  between  Cape  S' 
Vincent  and  Cape  Cantin  it  was  only  found  to  be  I  -0294. 

As  to  the  Banks  and  Fisheries  in  the  Atlantic,  see  the 
articles  NawFouNntAND,  Bkruxn  FisHxav,  Whale 
Fish  BUT,  Sco. 

(Humboldt's  Tnwelt;  Rennell's  InmnigaHon  qf  the 
Current*  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  Account  of  the  Arctic 
R^tmt  by  Scoresby ;  Voyages  Cook,  Ross,  Parry, 
Scuresby,  andWeddelL) 

ATLAS  is  the  historical  and  geographical  name  of  an 
extensive  mountain- system,  which  covers,  with  its  ranges, 
branches,  and  table-lands,  the  north-western  part  of  Africa. 
lU  southem  boundarv  hes  between  27°  and  32°  N.  lat.  from 
Cape  Nun  on  the  AUantie  Ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Cabes,  or 
the  Little  Syrtis,  opposite  the  island  of  Jerbi ;  the  northern 
is  fxHined  by  the  southem  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
between  Cart  Spartel  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape 
Bon.  lying  E.N  B.  of  the  town  of  Tunis.  The  coast  formed 
by  its  offsets  and  terraces  along  the  Atiantic  Ocean  extendi 
upwards  of  600  geographical  miles,  and  is  partly  low  and 
sandy,  and  parUy  rocky,  hut  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height 
exoept  at  Cape  Geer  and  a  fhw  isolated  places  emaX 
extent  The  coast  afong  the  Mediterranean  between  Capi 
Spartel  and  Cape  Bon  is  ^nerally  rocky  and  high ;  ii 
many  places  the  devotion  is  very  great  <md  it  continue 
k/t  a  considerable  extent  Between  Cape  Bon  and  the  Gul 
of  Cabes  it  is  likewise  generally  rocky  to  Gape  Vada,  bu 
it  does  not  rise  here  to  a  %tta.K  height  and  is  in  many  place 
interrupted  by  a  flat  sai^y  shore.  From  Cape  Vada  to  th< 
island  of  Jeiii.  almg  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  it  is  extremely  lo\ 
and  sandy. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  Atias  is  formed  by  th< 
Great  African  Desert,  or  the  Sahara ;  from  which,  as  fa 
as  we  know,  it  is  sepsrated  by  low  sandy  hills,  which  havi 
been  blown  up  by  the  winds,  and  which  gradually  encroaci 
upon  the  gentie  declivities  with  which  the  mountaina  termi 
nate  on  this  side.  On  the  west  <tf  the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  th 
Nofusa  Mountains,  which  are  the  Isst  offiiet  of  the  Atla 
towaids  the  out,  are  connected  with  the  Ghuriano  Moon 
tains,  whidi  extend  towards  the  8.B.,  through  the  kingdoB 
of  Tripoli,  but  for  good  ressons  sre  considered  ss  not  belong 
ing  to  the  system  of  the  iUlas  Mountains. 

Within  the  boundary  here  assigned  to  these  mountain 
is  comprehended  the  whde  of  the  emj^re  of  Fes  and  Ma 
rooook  and  that  of  the  r^enoy  of  Algiers,  as  well  «a  tb 
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gtnlait  |Ht  of  thB  regency  of  T^nis.  The  uea  of  thete 
eoufim  mtf  nmmiat  to  ttpmrds  of  500,000  square  miles, 
IB  viiieb  esse  the  AUas  system  would  cover  a  space  not 
nari  inferior  to  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  taken  u^ether. 
Tin  nst  extent  of  country,  howeTer,  does  not  consist 
aaatij  of  mountain-ranges  and  valleys,  but  a  considerable 
ptft  of  it  fimns  level  plains,  which,  especially  towards  the 
ims  of  the  Atlantic,  are  very  large :  and  even  between 
die  monntaui-ranges  along  the  Mediterranean  there  are 
■myi^iins. 

loe  prineipal  chain,  by  which  we  mean  to  indicate  the 
U^eattaoges  of  the  whole  system,  does  not  run  parallel  to 
Ae  wbok  monnlaia-region  from  west  to  east,  but  forms 
ndier  in  inegnlsr  and  winding  diagonal,  whose  [nincipal 
dieciioD  lies  from  W.S.W.  to  B.N.E.  It  begins  on  the 
ihm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  Cape  G«er,  which  rises 
■raxW  petpendicntarly  out  of  the  sea  to  a  great  elevation, 
lad  extends  nearly  due  east  to  the  meridian  of  the  city  of 
Uui»A  where  it  turna  to  the  E.N.E.,  in  which  direction 
it  continues  to  the  soorces  of  fcur  large  rivers,  the  Wad 
Own-erbegh  (Morbeya),  MuluTa  or  Muluvia,  (Uie  antient 
Hofediath,  or  Mulncha.)  Zix  orTafilelt,  and  Draha  (Draa). 
At  tliis  place  there  seems  to  exist  an  extensive  mountain- 
knot,  *bich  ccmtains.  as  ^  as  we  know,  the  highest  summits 
</  the  whole  system.  The  highest  range  stretches  hence 
DNihF  doenwUi.  but  soon  declines  somewhat  to  the  east,  in 
lUtt  diRction  it  approaches  the  Mediterranean.  But 
tkoBgfa  u  alkbt  terminates  with  the  Cabo  de  Tres  Forces, 
im  HdiDa,  it  is  not  the  prine^  chain ;  toe  this,  at 
a  nuiderable  distance  from  the  aea,  aeeffls  to  decline 
ti  ne  eut,  and  to  travene  the  almost  unknown  region 
^^aled  by  the  name  of  tiie  Desert  of  Angad,  through 
rtim  the  boundary-line  between  the  empire  of  Marocco 
ai  Alners  pa^ises.  The  chain,  up  to  this  point,  is  called 
w the  BwoDeans  Greater  Atlas;  by  the  natives,  Daran. 
trjebd  Tedla  (Adtla).  The  principal  chain  again  appears 
m  the  tenitoty  of  Algiers,  where  the  highest  part  bears 
WBUK  of  Wan-naah-reese,  and  terminates  on  the  banks 
irfihe  awiif,  the  valley  of  which  river  probably  interrupts  the 
MOtanii^  of  flie  ran^.  To  the  east  of  it,  however,  it  rises 
>pm.  ud  forms,  south-east  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  the 
NpmnmitB  of  the  Juijura  Mountains.  Up  to  this  point 
tbe  migB  runs  nearly  parallel  with  die  sea-coast,  at  a 
^HtuM  of  fiomthirtv  to  forty  miles.  But  hence  it  declines 
mevb&t  to  the  8.E..  and  lakes  the  names  of  Mountains 
«  WuHUQ^,  and  of  I-aite.  Farther  to  the  east,  at  about 
^EJoiig.  It  is  called  the  Aturess  Mountains ;  and  here  it 
■pn»  to  ^Htrooch  the  coast  again,  entering,  under  the 
Aae  of  the  MonntaiDS  of  Tipara  or  Tiffash,  the  territory  of 
Toil;  it  terminates  with  Cape  Blanco  and  Cape  Zibeeb, 
■rti  of  the  town  (rf  Tunis. 

Little  it  known  respecting  the  height  of  these  mountains. 
Onlf  onemmmit  has  been  measured,  the  Hiltsin.  twenty- 
weo  miles  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Marocco,  which  is  free  from 
■"'raljr  once  in  about  every  twenty  years,  and,  according 
|3  the  measurement  of  Lieutenant  Washington,  rises  to 
M»  faet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  b  further  agreed, 
fct  flu  Mgheat  rammits  of  the  whole  range  are  in  the 
■*"J*in-knot,  near  the  sontoes  of  the  rivers  Ouu-arbc^h 
"vHalavia,  where  a  considerable  part  of  the  diain  is 
my*  mvered  with  snow.  These  summits  are  estimated 
7^ Bey  to  rise  1 3,200  feet  above  the  sea.  but  Graberg  of 
thinks  that  mount  Henlet  attains  the  highest 
••Wioo,  being  upwards  of  15.000  feet,  and  that  the  range 
"suu*  part  is  ijot  inferior  to  the  Alps  in  height.  The  chains 
•^ig  the  Mediterranean,  which  commonly  receive  the 
g«d  name  of  Lesser  Atlas,  are  much  lower.  Shaw  states 
j«  tluse  of  Wan-nan-sheere  and  Juijura  are  the  highe^J, 
J*  ewared  ^th  snow  a  considerable  part  of  the  vear ;  and 
nFmiGh  naturalist,  Desfontes,  estimated  their  height  at 
fWfctt-  Farther  to  the  east  they  decrease  considerably 
Bdnatiaa. 

obsme.  with  respect  to  the  principal  chain,  that  up  to 
w  (umt  where  it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  it  forms  the 

wparation  between  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic 
^1  and  those  that  run  north  and  south  into  the  Medi- 
jawan  Sea,  or  the  Sahara.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  however, 
'**  not  form  such  a  line  of  separation  between  water- 
'^eininning  towards  different  points ;  the  principal  rivers 
^  eater  the  Mediterranean  rise  to  the  south  of  it  in  a 
■■u  chain,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  princijnl, 
«>«ke  their  way  throngh  the  latter. 
■"hMt  kaova  of  die  ktenl  chains  is  that  which  may 
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be  considered  as  the  westam  ciHitinuation  of  the  Lessar 
Atlas  :  it  probably  separates  from  the  princ  pfc.1  range  where 
it  enters  the  desert  of  Angad,  and  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles, 
and  even  less.  It  terminates  opposite  to  Gibraltar  in  the 
bold  Cape  of  Ceuta,  called  by  the  natives  Jebel  d'Azute 
(mountain  of  monkeys),  and  in  Cape  Spartel.  This  chain 
is  thought  to  rise  only  to  about  2600  feet  above  the  sea  in 
the  hi^est  part,  and  is  the  only  one  which  traverses  the 
extensive  country  lying  to  the  west  of  the  principal  range. 

Hie  numerous  branches  which  lie  to  the  south  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  and  cover  the  country  between  it  and  the 
Great  Desert,  are  very  imperfectly  known  as  to  their  height, 
extent,  and  connexion  with  one  anotbn.  It  would  seem 
that  the  most  northern  of  these  chains,  tiiat  in  which  the 
larger  rivers  (the  Shdlif,  Seibouse.  and  Hqerda)  take  their 
origin,  and  which  contains  the  Zackar  Mountains,  is  the 
hignest.  and  that  they  lower  as  they  approach  the  Sahara. 
This  fiiet  we  may  infer  from  the  statement  of  Shaw, 
who  moreover  observes,  that  these  mountains  do  not  attain 
the  hnglU  of  those  of  England,  rising  at  an  average  only  to 
four,  five,  or  six  hundred  yards  of  perpendicular  elevation. 

One  branch  separating  from  the  principal  chain  and  ex- 
tending towards  the  Sahara,  runs  south-west,  and  terminates 
at  Cape  Nun.  It  divides  the  country  about  the  rivers  Suse 
and  Wad  Messa,  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  from  the 
region  drained  by  the  river  Draha,  which  is  absorbed  in 
the  loose  sand  of  the  Sahara.  It  is  nearly  unknown,  but 
probably  rises  trnly  to  a  moderate  height. 

As  the  Atlas  Mountains  have  been  travorsed  by  very  few 
Eun^ana,  and  have  never  be«i  su^ected  to  the  exa- 
mination of  natUTalisb,  their  geology  is  nearly  unknown. 
All  our  information  concerning  this  point  is  limited  to  the 
fact,  that  the  lower  skirts  of  the  ridges  are  formed  by 
secondary  limestone,  and  that  this  formation  probably 
covers  the  mountains  to  an  elevation  of  three  or  four  thou- 
sand feet.  What  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  mountain- 
masses  is  entirety  unknown.  No  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
have  yet  been  discovered.  As  to  the  more  striking  features 
of  external  form,  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  they  diflbr 
considerably  from  the  Alps.  The  Atlas  does  not  exhibit 
pointed  peaks,  or  narrow  and  sharp  edges,  but  its  form 
eve^  where  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  extensive  table- 
lands, broad  ridges,  and  rounded  summits.  On  each 
si^  of  its  dedivity  the  range  supports  two,  three,  or  mora 
table-lands,  at  difllWent  elevations  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  and  separated  from  one  another  by  rather  steep  sli^pes. 
The  summit  of  the  range,  however,  is  formed  by  great 
masses  of  rock  which  are  generally  inaccessible,  or  ncariy 
so;  in  many  places  they  rise  perpendicularly.  In  a  few 
places  these  masses  are  rent  asunder  by  long  and  narrow 
crevices,  through  which  the  mountain- passes  lead  from 
one  side  to  ^e  other.  Jackson  states  that  only  two  such 
passes  exist  between  Marocco  and  the  province  of  Suse, 
and  he  calls  them  Behavan  and  Belavin ;  the  difficulty  of 
passing  through  them  with  an  army  renders  the  possession 
of  the  provinces  situated  to  the  south  and  south-east  of  the 

Srindpal  chain  precarious  to  the  emperor  of  Maiooeo.  This 
escription  appUes  more  particularly  to  the  Greater  Atlas; 
but  in  part  also  to  the  Lesser  Atlas ;  Shaw  states  that  the 
mountains  in  Algiers  generally  rise  with  a  gentle  acclivity> . 
and  are  covered  with  a  succession  of  grovos  and  ranges  of 
fruit  and  forest  trees,  and  that  only  occasionally  a  rocky 
precipice  more  difficult  access  oceors.  Yet  he  notices  in 
his  topographical  description  several  very  difficult  mountain- 
passes,  as  the  mountain-pass  of  Beeban,  through  which  the 
great  road  between  the  town  of  Algiers  and  of  Consuntina 
lies.  It  would  se«m  that  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of 
these  mountains  offers  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
the  French  have  encountered,  and  are  still  encouater^ig,  in 
subjecting  the  territories  of  Algiers. 

As  ttte  Atlas  Mountains,  in  some  places,  rise  above  the 
line  of  perpetual  congelation,  and  in  many  others  appinaeh 
this  line;  and  as,  at  the  same  time,  the  southern  declivity 
is  tnmed  towards,  and  is  as  it  were  contignous  to,  the 
Great  African  Desert,  where  tiie  grei^t  quantity  (tf  heat 
is  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  it  isof  oourse  to  be 
presumed  that  on  the  sides  of  the  AUas  the  greatest  extremes 
and  variations  of  temperature  occur.  Their  investigation  , 
would  doubtless  enrich  our  knowledge  of  nature;  but 
no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  made.  We  only  learn 
fhnn  travellers  that  on  the  low  pUins  at  the  southern  foot 
of  the  mountain,  and  within  its  lover  rauM*  the  dabs 
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palmi  oover  extensiva  tracts ;  that  the  higher  lands  abound 
in  gum  trees,  almonds,  olives,  and  other  productions  of  the 
hotter  countries ;  that  the  lower  table-lands  produce  apples, 
pears,  cherries,  walnuts,  apricots,  and  other  fruits,  common 
to  the  southern  countries  of  Europe ;  and  that,  proceeding 
higher  up  the  ranges,  the  plains  are  covered  with  pines  dt 
an  immense  size,  with  a  species  of  oak,  called  the  belute, 
the  acorn  of  which  is  used  as  food,  and  is  preferred  to  the 
Spanish  chestnut,  and  with  flems,  elms,  mountaiu-a^  and 
several  species  of  juniper.  Higher  up  large  forests  of  fin 
(brm  the  principal  vegetation. 

The  metalUc  riches  of  these  mountains  are  not  much 
better  known  than  the  botany.  Rich  mines  of  different 
kinds  exist  in  that  lateral  range  which  separates  the  pro- 
vince of  Suae  from  the  countries  on  the  river  Draha ;  it 
abounds  especially  in  iron,  copper,  and  lead.  Ketewa,  a 
district  east  of  Tarudant,  contains  rich  mines  of  lead  and 
brimstone ;  and  saltoetre  of  a  superior  quality  abounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tarudant  itsell  About  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  south-west  of  that  town  are  mines  of  iron  of  a  very 
malleable  quality,  equal  to  that  of  Biscay,  in  Spain.  At 
Elala,  in  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  are  several  rich 
mines  of  copper,  some  of  which  ore  impregnated  with  gold ; 
and  in  the  some  place  there  is  also  a  rich  silver  mine. 
IKnes  antimony  uhI  lead  are  likewise  fbund  in  Suse, 
In  the  bed  of  the  river  Wad  Messa,  partides  of  silver  may 
be  collected.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  mines 
of  iron,  lead,  and  sulphur  are  found.  Salt  is  collected  in 
many  places,  the  soil  being  strongly  impregnated  with  it. 

These  mountaios  are  inhabited  by  lions  of  the  fiercest 
kind  and  the  largest  size  ;  and  they  abound  in  antelopes, 
monkeys  of  different  species,  and  in  porcupines :  but  their 
zoology  has  never  been  well  investigated. 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  principal  features  of 
this  extensire  range,  we  shall  bri^^  describe  the  nature 
of  the  countries  which  may  be  considered  as  inclnded  in 
its  bosom. 

The  countries  to  the  south  of  the  prinoipal  range,  and 
west  of  the  meridian  of  London,  may  be  divided  into  two 
regions,  one  of  which  contains  the  provinces  of  Tafllelt  and 
Draha,  and  the  other  Suse.  The  flirst  belongs  to  that 
region  which  is  called  Biledulgerid,  or,  with  more  propriety, 
Beled  el  Jereed  (land  of  dates),  and  extends  along  Uie  south- 
em  declivity  of  the  whole  system.  It  consists  of  gontly- 
IneUned  plains,  which  spread  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains, 
but  do  not  produce  any  thing  adapted  to  the  maintenance 
of  human  life :  it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  few  rivers, 
whose  water  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  which 
loso  themselves  in  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  that  large 
groves  of  date-palms  are  planted ;  the  fruit  of  the  date,  with 
eamels,  horses,  and  cattle,  are  the  sole  wealth  of  tiie  few 
inhabitants  of  this  region. 

The  province  of  Suse  is  divided  from  th8^of  Draha  by  a 
range  of  mountains,  and  displays  quite  a  different  character. 
It  is  well  watered,  and  abounds  in  every  sort  of  agricultural 
produce,  and  eapedalty  in  difibrent  unds  of  fruits.  The 
plantations  of  dates  are  numerous,  and  those  of  olives  still 
more  extensive.  The  country  may  be  considered  as  a  plain 
with  some  small  hills  dispersed  upon  it 

The  country  included  by  the  Greater  Atlas,  by  that 
lateral  branch  which  terminates  at  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  plain, 
which  ahibita  at  its  southern  and  northern  extremity  exten- 
uve  level  and  low  countries ;  its  centre,  between  the  rivers 
Seboo.and  CXun-erbe^h,  is  occupied  by  an  elevated  table- 
land, whieh  descends  in  regular  terraces  towards  the  ocean. 
The  di^nguishing  features  of  these  three  divisions  will  be 
given  under  the  axtiole  Hakooco. 

The  countiiM  to  Ute  east  of  the  principal  chain  display 
a  maeh  gceater  diratuty  in  tb«r  nature.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  northern  oompre^nds 
the  Tell,  or  the  land  adapted  to  agrioulture ;  the  southern 
is  partly  oomwehended  under  the  name  of  Beled  el  Jereed, 
diough,  as  Snaw  observes,  it  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Sahara,  which  name  cannot  be  applied  to  it  in  the  srase 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  Europe. 

The  TeU  oranprehends  all  the  countries  which  are  watered 
by  the  rivers  fkUing  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its  northern 
half  ia  occupied  l^  the  high  lands  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 
and  presents  only  a  succession  of  mountains,  declivities, 
and  narrow  valleys,  without  any  plain  of  considerable  ox- 
tent  iidervening.  except  between  the  Copes  of  Ras  Accon- 
mtter  (Ca^  Caximis)  and  Cq^  MoUfb,  im  both  ndes 


and  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Algiers,  whore  the  country 
exhibits  only  moderate  hills  rising  on  a  rather  level  country. 
But  to  the  south  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  between  it  and 
the  mountains  in  which  the  large  rivei'S  take  their  origiD, 
the  country  extends  in  large  level  plains  along  both  sides 
of  the  rivers :  these  plains  abound  in  every  produce  of  agri- 
culture  and  horticulture.  Such  are  those  of  Hatyoicte  and 
Mett^iah,  and  the  counti^  about  the  larg;e  town  of  Constan- 
tina,  as  well  as  on  the  Hqerdah,  in  Tunis,  and  many  others : 
they  form  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  part  of  these 
oountries. 

To  the  south  of  the  Tell  lies  a  country,  which,  in  many 
respects,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  rematk^u 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  It  consists  of  a  succession  ol 
completely-closed  valleys,  with  a  temporary  or  permanenl 
lake  in  their  hollows— the  receptacle  oi  the  waten  that  ilon 
down  from  the  a<^acent  mountains.  It  would  seeni  that 
such  valleys  extend  fhim  the  low  shores  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis 
through  the  whole  region,  up  to  the  chain  of  the  Greatei 
Atlas;  and  doubtless  they  rise  in  height  as  they  proceec 
toward  the  west  The  most  eastern  of  these  closed  valleys  ii 
that  of  the  lake  called  Shibkah  el  Lowdeah  (properlv  Sob' 
khat-al-Audiah, «.  t,  the  salt  morass  of  the  valleys),  the  Tri 
tenia  of  the  ontient  geographers  (the  Lake  of  the  Uorks) 
which  is  separated  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  by  a  sandy  traoto 
apparently  no  great  elevation,  and  to  the  south-east  of  which 
at  no  great  distance,  are  the  Nofusa  or  Kifzowah  Moun 
tains,  the  most  eastern  branch  of  the  Atlas  system.  Th 
lake  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  six  broad;  yet  it  is  no 
altogether  a  collection  of  water,  there  being  several  dr, 
tracts  interspersed  all  over  it,  which  look  like  so  man; 
islands.  In  the  dry  season  the  water  entirely  disappeari 
and  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  passed  by  the  caravans,  fu 
the  direction  of  which  palm-trunks  are  planted  at  certai 
distances,  because  the  ground  contains  many  dangerou 

fits  and  numerous  quicksands.  Hence  it  is  called  th 
.ake  of  Marks.  The  water  of  the  lake  is  not  inferior  to  th 
sea  in  saltness,  and  its  low  shores  eonust  of  sand*  whicl 
however,  are  partly  covered  by  extensive  groves  of  datf 
palms.  It  receives  only  a  few  torrents  from  the  mountaini 
which  incloee  it  on  the  north  and  south.  The  second  clot 
valley  is  that  of  tlio  Melgigg,  or  the  country  called  Zas 
or  Zebe.  This  is  a  narrow  tract  of  land  which  extends  froi 
east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  Algler 
and  ia  watered  by  the  river  Wad  Adje-dee,  or  correct! 
Wadi-al-Jedt,  (the  River  of  the  Kid),  which  receives  mar 
small  rivers  originating  in  the  mountains  between  the  Zas 
and  the  Tell,  and  falls  into  the  lake  of  Mel^igg,  an  extensi' 
sheet  of  water  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the  dry  monti 
a  plain  covered  with  salt,  containing  many  quicksands  ai 
pits.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Adje-dee  are  numerous  vi 
lages,  surrounded  by  plantations  of  palm-trees,  a  fact  whii 
shows  that  tiiia  valley  cannot  be  much  elevated  above  t1 
level  of  the  sea.  The  thinl  close  valley  is  that  of  the  She 
(the  Water),  to  the  north-west  of  the  western  extremi 
of  the  preening  valley.  It  is  a  plain  extending  for  mai 
miles  between  two  chains  of  rather  high  mountains,  an 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  is  either  covered  with  ai 
or  overflowed  with  water.  Here,  too,  the  quicksands  are  n 
merous,  and  occasion  no  small  danger  to  the  unwary  travelh 
Five  considerable  streams  empty  themselves  into  the  Sht 
from  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  it ;  but  the  country  su 
rounding  this  lake  is  nearly  an  enture  waste,  and  seei 
to  be  much  more  elevated  than  the  Zaab. — So  far  our  i 
formation  is  derived  from  the  excellent  work  of  Shaw.  £ 
this  peculiar  form  of  the  surface  seems  to  extend  still  fartl 
to  the  west,  and  even  to  the  high  range  of  the  Greater  Atl 
Jackson,  who  doubtless  had  obtained  this  information  &< 
the  natives,  says,  that  proceeding  eastvard  from  the  Kai 
Farawan,  or  ruins  of  Pbaraok  which  are  situated  to  I 
north-east  of  Fas,  at  the  foot  of  the  western  declivity  of  t 
Greater  Atlas,  the  traveller  immediately  ascends  the  lo 
Atlas,  and  on  the  third  day  reaches  the  extensive  trains 
the  odier  ude,  which  are  totally  destitute  of  vegetation,  s 
through  which  a  river  flows  that  rises  in  the  Atlas,  i 
whose  water  reodves  a  brackish  taste  by  passing  throv 
the  saline  plains.  After  running  a  course  of  450  miles 
it  is  lost  by  absorption  in  the  desert  of  Angad.  This 
formation  conoeming  the  least-explored  part  of  the  At 
Mouatams  is  rendered  very  doubtfiil  by  Jackson's  un 
countably  confounding  this  river  with  that  of  Tafllelt.  wh 
flows  in  quite  a  different  direction  towards  the  Sahara. 
To  the  KMith  of  this  extnun^^uy  gitdto  of  gJoh  vaUi 
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bat  itSvifhin  the  southern  lover  ranges  of  the  Alias  sys- 
tem, ftf  8  long  valley  witfaont  any  water-conrse,  which 
tetm  b  extend  np  to  the  foot  of  the  Greater  Atlas.  The 
potest  put  of  this  valley  is  entirely  unknown  to  us. 
Sbev  has  giren  some  information  on  the  eastern  portion 
rfti;  etilel  Wad-re ag,  in  which  Tnggnrt  and  twen^- 
flirodwr  ^la^  are  situated,  and  of  ahother  branch  of  tt, 
iBTych  the  town  of  Wnr^glah  is  found.  No  river  traverses 
Aseosctry;  but  by dig^ng  wellstothedepth  of  afaundred 
aid  sometimes  tvo  hundred  ftthoms,  a  plentiful!  stream  is 
tlnrs  Imnd.  Through  different  layera  of  sand  and  gravel 
1  hiy  stone-like  slate  is  reached  by  the  vorkmen,  under 
M^aA  the  tea  tmdergrotmd,  as  it  is  called,  lies  concealed. 
No  UDoer  is  this  stone  broken  through,  than  it  is  fbtlowed 
br  a  ^laX  msh  of  water.  These  seem  to  be  such  wells  as 
Its  docribed  by  Olynapiodorus.  [See  Artbsian  Wells.] 
Tbe  farther  ctmtiouation  of  this  v^ley  to  the  west  up  to  the 
Atlas  is  entirely  unknown  to  us,  and  its  existence  is  only 
proved  by  the  caravans,  which  depart  from  Fez  and  Marocco 
for  Mecca,  and  choose  this  country  for  tbe  usual  road  of  tlieir 
Hsnieys ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  no  ranges  of  const- 
(leraUe  h^ht  are  encountsred  in  these  parts.  Wurglah, 
Ta  Fighig,  and  Aksabi  Suiefa  are  named  as  the  ^ncipal 
mcioDs  «r  flie  caxavans  In  this  vall^.  (Shaw's  jyavm; 
Jtekfon's  Account  of  Marocco,  and  Aoanoit  Tltnbucioo 
and  BoMa ;  Lieut.  'Washington,  in  the  Journal  qf  the 

Tbe  name  Atbu  nirst  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  early 
Gieeks,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  general  fact  of  tbe 
eiitfenee  of  a  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  por- 
tim  of  the  AfHean  continent.  But  the  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
{n.  IS4)  is  ratiier  a  single  mountain  than  a  mass  of  moun- 
tains: 'it  is  of  contracted  dimensions,  and  circular;  and 
nid  to  be  to  high  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  its  anmmits, 
Sir  the  doods  never  leave  them  either  in  winter  or  summer : 
tiieutiTes  say  this  -mountain  is  tbe  pillar  of  heaven.'  In 
Abk  vHlera  rurkma  the  Ihbles  of  the  Ghreeki  placed  Atlas, 
thi  bnitfaer  of  Prcmiethens,  bearing  the  heavens  on  his 
sbonUm.  (^ch.  Prom.  848.)  From  the  name  of  this 
iMmtaiii-region  came  the  name  of  tbe  adjmmng  or  Atlan- 
tie  Ocean.  The  native  name  of  these  mountains,  according 
to  niny  (t.  i.)  and  Strabo,  was  Doris :  the  reader  may  see 
Sbtv  s  specnlations  on  this  name  in  his  TYaveU. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  antient  geographers  had  a 
■er;  complete  knowledge  of  the  Atlas ;  but  still  the  Romans 
pnWUy  knew  more  about  it  than  we  yet  do,  having  colo- 
siied  maoy  parts  of  tbe  country  which  these  mountains  and 
tlieir  branches  ooenp)'.  As  fbr  as  we  can  coUect,  it  was  only 
Ae  highest  and  western  part,  ia  the  kingdom  of  Harocco, 
to  vhich  th^  xmtUed  the  term  Atlas ;  and  tiiey  do  not  seem 
to  hare  emended  the  name  to  the  hig^  lands  to  the  east  so 
Was  we  now  do.  Tbe  consul '  Suetonius  Pauhnns,  who 
an  nmtemponvy  with  Rtny,  was  the  flrrt  Roman  com- 
Baader  who  crossed  the  Atlas.  His  report  of  thdr  groat 
kHgfat  agreed  wiA  all  that  had  up  to  that  time  been  said  of 
tbeni ;  he  fouM  the  lower  paru  of  the  range  covered  with 
Aick  f«ests  of  lofty  trees,  and  the  summits  with  deep  snow 
IB  the  midst  of  summer. 

Tbe  offset  ^wpi-xmrt)  of  the  Greater  Atlas  has  been  de- 
stribedas  terminating  at  Centa,  t\ie  SeptemFi-atres,  or  Seven 
Biotbers,ofPhny  and  Strabo.  Tbe  Greek  geographer  seems 
to  make  ttie  Atlas  mountains  commence  at  Cotea,  now  Cape 
Spartel,  and  contiune  along  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  continent. 
(Compare  Strabo.  p.  «25,  and  Pliny,  v.  i.)  Miny  says  that 
the  Greeks  cave  uie  n«Be  of  Ampelusia,  the  Vina  Tract, 
to  tha  headland  wluch  we  now  caU  Cape  SperteL  Strabo 
gtras  BO  name  to  the  moimtMnHrange  stretching  eastward 
aad  in  the  interior  ftmn  Cotes  to  tbs  Syrtes ;  but  he  de- 
Kribes  it,  together  with  the  ranges  paralM  to  it,  as  inha- 
bited Irst  by  tbe  Manmsii  or  Moors,  and  in  the  interior  by 
tbeGaitoh. 

ATLAS,  the  first  vertebra  of  ^  neck*  so  named  be- 
tssM  it  suatains  the  globe  of  tbe  head.   It  difibrs  in  several 
■Bportant  circumstances  from  all  the  other  vertebim  that 
tier  into  the  composition  of  the  spinal  column;  because 
it  has  distinct  and  peculiar  offices  to  perform.   It  has  to 
npport  tbe  head,  and  to  allow  it  the  power  of  exercising 
to<>  different  kinds  tiS  motion,  viz.,  a  motion  forwards  ana 
^vards,  or  that  ftf  flexion  and  extensbn ;  and  a  rotatory 
^■tiae.  or  the  powo-  of  describing  a  certain  portion  of  a 
*>de,  as  it  does  when  it  turns  from  side  to  aids.  These 
yisM  an  aoCQi^Ushed  by  the  peculiar  mode  in  irtUoh 
W  is  cannceied  to  the  atlas,  and  ths  atlas  to  tht 


second  vertebra  of  the  neck,  the  vertebra  a 
The  head  is  so  united  with  the  atlas  as  1 
feet  hinge  joint,  that  is,  a  joint  which  ad 
and  extension,  or  a  motion  forwards  and  ba 
second  vertebra,  the  deatata,  forming  a  pivc 
atlas  turns,  and  therefbre  called  axis,  is  1 
aflas  in  such  a  manner  as  to  eonstituto  a 
joint,  or  a  joint  which  admits  of  a  rotator 
head  being  firmly  connected  with  the  atl 
round  with  it  whenever  tbe  latter  turns  npi 
plain  that  by  the  combination  of  the  two 
the  hinge  joint  and  tbe  rotation  joint,  th 
moved  in  every  direction,  fcnrwards,  backw 
side  to  side.  In  the  construction  of  these  jo 
perfection  of  the  mechanism,  that  these  coi 
are  attained  to  the  utmost  extent  and  are 
the  greatest  ease ;  the  connexion  of  the 
with  each  other  forms  a  union  of  amazin 
security ;  and  at  the  same  time  certain  org 
delicacy  and  of  vital  importance  are  effe( 
^om  ii^ury.  But  the  pecuUar  adaptations 
objects  are  eflfectod  cannot  be  understood  nn 
of  the  spinal  column  has  beenexpWned: 
fore  postpone  an  account  of  the  peculiar  con 
atlas  and  axis  until  the  spinal  column  is  A 
Spinal  Cohimn.] 

ATLAS,  a  collection  of  Maps ;  so  call 
allusion  to  the  mythological  figure  of  Atlas 
bearing  the  world  upon  his  shoulders,  symb 
Atlas. 

Boucher,  in  his  Glossary,  sa^s,  the  woi 
derived  from  the  German,  in  which  langua^ 
satin ;  because  a  collection  of  maps  is  usi 
smooth  satin  paper. 

ATMOSPHERE,  from  the  Greek>  dr^ 
ijAere  qf  vapour,  is  tbe  whole  body  of  air  0 
of  gases  which  envelopes  a  planet.  We  si 
ounelves  exclusively  to  that  which  sttnoi 
merely  observing,  uat  we  have  more  or 
snppose  atmospheres,  in  density  comparab] 
eartn,  enveloping  the  Sun,  Venus.  Mar 
Saturn;  and  none  for  the  Moon.  See 
names. 

The  subject  of  the  atmosphere,  treated  ii 
would  lead  us  much  too  fbr;  we  shall  therel 
selves  to  the  description  of  its  average  st 
already  discussed  the  properties  of  its  consi 
in  the  article  AiR,  and  we  must  further  ] 
both  for  subjects  which  we  cannot  here  ent 
as  for  extensions  of  various  points  which 
dentally  mentioned. 

For  the  general  subject  of  the  atmosphei 
with  the  weather,  see' Mbtborolooy, 
TBirpBRATtTRB,  and  articles  onjnartieular  s 
EvAPOBATioif,  Dew,  Rain,  Wind,  Atra 
Heat,  Electricity  (Athospbxkic),  &c. 

For  the  atmosphere  as  a  medium  of 
(taking  this  word  in  its  widest  sense),  1 
AsRODTNAiiics,  Balloon,  Windmill, 
effects  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life,  see 
Vegetation,  Antiseptics,  Dbcomposit 
effects  of  tbe  imponderable  substances  up 
versH,  see  Heat,  Electricity,  Refractu 
ments  used  to  measure  its  state,  see  Babc 
hohbtbr.  Manoubtek,  Eudiometer, 
and  for  its  uses  in  die  investigation  of  f1 
different  parts  of  tiw  earth,  see  Bahohi 
(Mhasurembnt  of).  ' 

llie  atmosphere,  in  its  avenge  stat^  mui 
as  a  body  of  air  revolving  with  the  earth, 
several  strata  an  biereasmg  velocity,  as  we 
earth's  axis.  For  instance,  at  the  equator, 
which  is  twice  as  dirtant  from  the  centre  of  I 
surface,  must  revolve  with  twice  the  aetua 
air  at  ibe  surface.  This  consideration  shov 
tbe  atmosphere  which  really  accompanies  ai 
the  earth  cannot  certainly  extend  in  the  so 
above  20,000  miles  from  the  suriace.  For 
the  tendency  to  recede  from  the  centre,  kiioi 
of  centrifugal  force,  would  coonteilialanoe 
tendeney  <h  partieles  towards  the  earth, 
distances  woold  overcome  it  entirely. 

But  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  thai 
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•ir.  mon  or  leu,  revohing  vnth  the  earth  up  to  so  great  a 
aeight.  Furty  or  fifty  miles  is  supposed  to  be  the  limit 
which  it  attaioB.  Previously,  hovever,  to  entering  upon 
thiB  question,  it  is  material  to  know  whether  we  aro  to  con- 
sider air  as  iuflnitely  divisible  or  not.  By  which  we  mean, 
is  it  possible  for  air  to  he  rarefied  to  any  extent  whatever, 
and  still  preserve  its  great  charaeteristic,  namely,  mutual 
repulsion  among  its  aerenl  parta?  We  might  mention 
various  arguments  drawn  from  the  atomic  theory,  but 
Dr.  WollaatOD  (PAtT.  TVont.  18S2)  has  diaouaied  this 
aulfject  in  m  form  which.  whQe  it  adds  some  force  to  the 
atomic  theory  itself^  for  reasons  unconnected  with  our  sub- 
ject, fhmishes  a  very  stit>ng  presumption  for  the  finite 
extent  of  iha  atmosphere.  The  following  is  a  synopsis  of 
his  argument 

If  there  be  air  throughout  the  umverse,  we  are  obliged  to 
suppose  that  every  planet  would  collect  an  atmosphere  around 
itself,  proportionate  to  its  attracting  power.  In  this  case, 
we  know  that  Jupiter,  at  whose  surfuce  the  force  of  gra- 
vity must  be  much  greater  than  at  that  of  our  earth,  would 
collect  a  powerful  atmosphere  around  him.  The  effect  of 
the  refraction  of  light  through  this  atmosphere  would 
become  visible  in  the  approarh  of  the  satulttes  to  the 
planet,  when  they  disappeiu'  behind  his  disc,  and  would 
cause  a  sensible  retardation  in  their  rate  of  approach.  No 
such  retardation  can  be  observed  in  the  smaOest  sensible 
degree;  and, consequently,  Jupiter  has  no  such  atmosphere, 
nor  Uie  means  of  collecting  it :  coiuequenUy,  air,  such  as  we 
have  at  the  earth,  is  not  diffused  in  any  degree  of  rare&o- 
tion  through  the  whole  solar  system.  Dr.  Wollaston  ar- 
gues that  this  finite  character  of  the  atmosphere  is  more 
confiMrmable  to  the  atomic  theory  than  to  that  of  the  infi- 
nite divisibility  of  matter,  since,  in  the  first  case,  a  boundary 
is  possible,  and  will  exist  at  the  point  where  the  weight  of 
a  single  atom  is  as  great  as  the  repulsive  force  of  the  me- 
dium ;  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  difBcnlt  to  see  the  possi- 
bility of  any  boundary. 

It  has  lately  been  observed,  that  Encke's  comet  appears,  in 
successive  revdutions,  to  show  in  a  slight  degree  the  efiect 
of  some  medium  resisting  its  motion ;  and  we  believe  the 
same  thing  has  very  latdy  been  said  of  that  of  Bielo.  It 
might  therefore  appear  that  the  preceding  aij^ument  is  weak- 
enra  in  force  by  this  circumstance,  m  vim  versi,  since  the 
laige  planets  might  collect  sensible  atmospheres  of  the  resist- 
ing fluid,  whatever  it  be.  But  on  this  we  must  (^Merve,  that 
supposing  the  fact  of  the  resisting  medium  to  be  established 
(and  several  astronomers  are  of  that  opinion),  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  common  au*.  or  any  thing  approach- 
ing to  it  in  the  proportion  of  its  density  to  its  elastic  power. 
On  Uie  contrary,  the  facts  observed  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  planets  (which  show  no  si|ps  whatever  of  a 
resisting  mediumj,  and  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  comets 
themselves  (through  which  very  faint  stars  may  be  seen), 
justify  us  in  supposing  that  the  resisting  medium  may  be 
of  a  ^•ery  high  d^giw  of  dasticitf  as  compared  with  air; 
and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  planets  actually 
may  have  atmospheres  of  tais  same  medium,  not  sensiblo  to 
our  instruments,  on  account  of  the  verjr  small  increase  of 
dennty  which  is  suffieient  to  counterbalance  the  action  of 
m  planet.  To  riuddate  this  subject,  see  ELAmciTY.  Flitid, 
(ISlastic). 

The  preceding  arguments  go  to  show,  that  even  sup- 
posing the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  be  uniform 
throughout,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  supposition  of  a 
finite  atmosphere.  But  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  such  an  hypothesis  is  derived  from  the  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  which  takes  place  as  we  recede  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  law  of  this  decrease  is  entirely 
unknown  to  us ;  at  least  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  form 
it  assumes  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  mass  of  air.  To 
this  circumstance  it  is  owing  that  all  we  can  say  upon  those 
regions  must  be  little  mm  than  speculation.  Neu  Uie 
ewth,  even  at  great  elevations  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
we  cannot  say  that  observed  temperatures  cwreetly  repre- 
sent the  law  oi  the  atmosphere :  for  example,  we  canned 
•ay  that  the  average  temperature  of  Quitoi  which  is  more 
tlian  9000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  is  the  average  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  9000  feet  above,  and  over,  the  sea.  The  only 
obser^'ation  worthy  of  any  confidence  is  that  of  Glay-Luasac, 
taken  during  his  celebrated  ascent,  at  a  height  of  6980 
metres,  or  7634  yards  above  the  sea-  level.  The  difference 
of  temperature  between  air  at  the  surCue  and  at  the  height 
jwt  mentimed  wM40t°  U  the  centigrade  tbennoBMler,  or 


nearly  73^°  of  Fahrenheit  This,  if  thedeereoMof  lemperatnr 

be  uniform,  gi\*ea  a  dimmution  of  1*^  of  Fahrenheit  for  ever 
105  yards,  or  of  1°  centigrade  for  every  173  metres  of  ole 
vation. 

The  following  table  was  deduced  by  Humboldt  fron 
various  observations.  It  will  serve  to  show  how  far  ih 
temperatures  of  elevated  regions  on  the  earth  agrees  wit 
those  of  the  same  height  in  the  atmosphere,  as  deduced  froi 
the  preceding.  The  first  column  is  the  height  of  tlie  lui 
above  the  level  of  tiie  sea  (in  metres; ;  the  second,  the  raea 
temperature  (centigrade)  at  and  near  the  equatw ;  the  thin: 
the  same  in  about  46**  oi  latitude.  The  tbermmneter  use 
is  the  centigrade ;  (-{-)  means  abore,  and  (— )  heknr.  th 
freexing  point 


Halm.            Hcaa  Temp.  CaSg.  Mmh  Vtmf.  CM*| 

0  -I-  27'  '6  +  12f  -0 

974  -I-  21'  -8  +  «'  -0 

1949  -I-  18° -4  —  0" -2 

2923  +  W  S  —  4°  -8 

3900  +  f  -0 

4872  -I-  1"  -5 


From  the  preceding  table,  it  appears  that  at  the  equato 
on  the  aver^  of  4878  me^s,  a  rise  of  187  metres  givi 
a  &II  of  1°  centigrade.  Bat  Uie  fhll  is  more  rapid  in  tli 
higher  regions  than  in  the  lower.  From  0  to  1949  metn 
of  elevation,  an  elevation  of  214"*  prodtiees  a  fall  of  1°;  bt 
from  2923"  to  4872**,  an  elevation  of  152"  does  the  same. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  the  finite  extent  of  the  a 
mosphere,  derived  from  the  preceding,  is  as  follows.  If  v 
suppose  an  elevation  of  200  yards  to  produce  a  All  of  1°  i 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  liket 
to  fall  short  of  the  truth,  that  is,  to  give  the  higher  regioi 
of  the  atmosphere  a  higher  temperature  than  they  reall 
have) ;  it  follows,  that  at  a  height  of  forty  miles  above  tl 
level  of  the  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  35< 
of  Fahrenheit  below  that  of  the  sea.  or  certainly  more  tho 
sou"  below  the  freezing  point.  There  is  the  stronge 
reason  to  suppose  that  no  gas  we  know  of  would  preserve  i 
gsbeons  state  at  this  low  temperature,  but  would  becon 
Bquid :  and  though  no  gas  has  yet  been  rendered  liquid  I 
reduction  of  temperature,  yet  several  have  been  reduced 
that  state  by  cold  and  pressure  united. 

If,  then,  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  of  finite  extent,  i 
form  must  be  nearly  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  less 
axis  passing  through  the  poles  of  the  earth ;  at  the  san 
time  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  must  produce  certa 
small  atmospheric  tides ;  and  the  tides  of  the  sea,  which  a 
constantly  aisturbing  the  base  on  which  the  atmosphe 
rests,  must  produce  periodical  alterations  of  form  in  tl 
latter  also.  If  any  such  exist,  sensibly,  they  may  be  d 
tec  ted  by  the  barometer ;  for,  caterie  paribus,  any  increa 
in  the  height  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  air  must 
accompanied  by  a  small  increase  in  the  height  of  the  eou 
terboloneing  column  of  mercury.  Laplace  was  the  fli 
who  examined  this  curious  branch  «  the  sul^ject.  I 
showed  by  analysis  that  the  attraction  <^  the  sun  and  raoi 
could  produce  no  permanent  effect  upon  the  currents  of  ( 
atmosphere ;  for  mstance,  such  as  the  trade-winds.  I 
also  showed  that  the  diurnal  oscillations  caused  by  t 
above-menti<Hied  attractions  would  only  produce  a  v« 
small  efiect  upon  the  barometer— in  &ct  less  than  o 
millimetre,  or  l-25th  of  an  inch.  The  reduction  of  a  lar 
number  of  observations  gave,  at  first,  '055  of  a  millimetre  : 
thequanti^  in  question;  those  of  another  set  gave  *01 
from  which  Laplace  concluded,  taking  into  account  t 
smallness  of  the  quantities,  and  the  degree  of  probabil 
which  could  be  attached  to  results  so  different  that  the  st 
eible  existence  of  tiie  atmospheric  tide  was  doubtfkil. 
the  meanwhile,  however,  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  ba 
meter  has  been  completely  established  by  obsemtic 
taade  in  soverol  diffinmit  places.  But  the  lav  and  qui 
tity  of  this  oscillation  appears  to  vary  so  much  with  latitu 
climate,  and  other  circumstances,  that  no  |»ositive  oc 
elusion  can  yet  be  drawn,  either  to  the  exclusion  of  atn 
spheric  tubt  properly  so  called,  or  the  adoption  of  any  oti 
cause  in  conjunction  with  it.  Professor  Forbes  {Report 
British  Association,  p.  230)  has  discussed  all  the  obaer 
tions,  and  lias  given  a  formula  which  represents  th 
tolerably  welL 

The  aven^  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  found  to 
tbe  nme,  v  very  nearly  lo.  at^y  one  plaee  fkom  yew 
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mr,  astwfthstending  tiie  Tarioni  temporuy  kUentioiu 
ma^iom  meteorological  cmnaes.   But  it  is  not  yet  accu- 
nteljtfetemuDed  in  a  sufficient  number  of  places  to  leule 
the  qoeiliafi,  whether  it  is  the  same  at  the  level  of  the  sea 
chraf^iout  the  globe  or  not   Indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
BuBt  ilnrs  be  difficult  to  decide  whether  an  observed 
diSereaee  in  the  mean  heisht  of  the  barometer  at  two 
pJaees  aa  land  arises  from  diS^ence  of  level,  or  from  the 
■iaosphm  itself.    The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  in 
Loadcn  is  stated  at  39'86  indbes ;  at  ^ris,  where  it  has  been 
detmined  with  great  accuracy,  it  is  756  millimetres,  or 
!»77iiiebes.  The  ffdlowing  tables  (extracted  finm  Ptraillet, 
Element  de  PMyagau)  give  the  best  view  of  the  state  of  the 
umasphctv  at  one  plaoe  wluieh  has  yet  been  olbnA  to  the 
pQUit.  Tt^  were  made  at  ^ris  between  the  yean  1 B16 
aodl827.   These  heights  are  given  in  millimetres,  lOOO 
of  viuch  make  the  metre  of  39*37079  English  inches,  in 
vioA^  however  (Chough  this  is  perhaps  hardly  worth  no- 
ace),  the  metre  is  supposed  to  have  the  temperature  of  the 
freexiag  point,  and  die  yard  that  of  62"*  Fanrenhett  The 
fi^uiEs  75,  when  placed  at  the  top,  are  common  to  all  the 
colunui,  and  are  to  be  prefixed  to  the  whole  number  in  each 
line;  thus  the  average  height  of  the  barometer  at  Parts  in 
t  north-west  wind  is  75S'67  millimetres.    We  have  let  the 
tables  stand,  as  in  the  work  cited,  without  attempting  to 
ancet  some  evident  small  misprints  in  the  la^  figures. 

ij—^el     tkg  vind  upon  the  hetgh  of^  banmler. 
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S. 

334 
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S31 

4-60 

6-42 

1— JfeoK  htighU  ttf  the  barometer  for  eaeh  fear,  from 
1816  to  1826,  of  9  m  fA«  mtfrning,  3  in  the  t^tenmm. 
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7-087 

-826 
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Mean 

6-347 

6.591 

5-956 

-756 

•373 

i.~-3la»  heighie  of  the  barom^  for  «(kA  ewfifA  q/'  the 
fear,  from  the  mean  qf  the  yeart  1816-1826>  of  9  us  f A« 
marmiag,  3  in  the  qfternoon^  and  9  in  the  eveninr. 
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advance  higher  in  the  atmosphere,  the  barometer 
^-•a&  tbe  ou»atity  of      &11  is  used  to  ascertain  the 


height  ascended.  The  method  of  doing  this  will  be  ex- 
plained  in  the  article  Hxiohtb  (Mkasurbmknt  op);  we 
notice  it  here  in  order  to  mention  a  circumstance  which 
shows  that  our  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  has  not  been  overstated.  In  order  to  construct 
the  formula,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  dimi 
nution  of  the  weight  of  tbe  air,  not  only  from  \U  rarefaction, 
but  also  from  its  increasing  distance  from  the  earth, — the 
variation  of  elastic  force,  as  well  from  rarefaction  as  from 
change  of  temperature,— the  alteration  of  density  in  the 
mercury  itself,  arising  from  the  altention  of  temperature. — 
and  to  use  the  IbrmnU  in  dillbrent  latitudes,  the  variation  of 
tiie  force  lA  gravity  on  tbe  earth's  surbce.  In  our  wno- 
rance  of  tbe  variation  of  the  temperatiue,  it  is  usuu  to 
allow  to  the  whole  ctdumn  of  air  contained  between  the 
punts  of  observation,  the  average  temperature  of  its  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  This  is  the  most  doubtful  part  of 
the  process ;  and  as  a  verification,  recourse  is  had  to  the 
comparison  of  heights  measured  by  the  barometer,  and 
also  by  the  processes  of  trigonometry.  It  is  thus  fbund 
that  a  co-efficient  which,  when  deduced  from  theory  alone, 
is  18337*46,  appears  from  a  number  of  heights  measured 
trigonometricalty  to  be  18336,  difiering  from  the  former 
only  by  about  its  IS.ODOth  part.  This  shows  the  effect  of 
temperature  to  be  sufficiently  well  taken  into  account,  for 
such  heights  as  we  can  measure,  by  the  preceding  sup- 
position. 

In  the  article  Am  some  reasons  were  shown  for  supposing 
that  its  eomponent  parte  were  not  united  chemically,  hut 
only  mixed.  This  o|rinion,  which  is  now  almost  universally 
adopted,  has  given  rise  to  notions  on  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  difiering  entirely  from  those  of  all  chemists 
down  to  the  present  day.  A  law  is  found  to  prevail  in  the 
mixture  of  gases  and  vapours,  as  universal  ns  the  one  de- 
scribed in  the  article  Air,  relative  to  the  expansion  arising 
from  temperature — namely,  that  two  gases  in  a  state  of 
mixture  exercise  no  influence  one  upon  the  other,  except 
communication  of  temperature,  but  that  each  is  disposed  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  it  would  be  if  the  other  were 
not  present.  Thus  it  is  found,  entirely  contrary  to  all  pre- 
\ious  notions,  that  no  pressure  of  dry  air  upon  water  exerts 
the  least  infloenoe  in  preventing  the  formation  of  steam, 
which  goes  on  exactly  as  If  the  space  above  were  a  vacuum, 
and  Gontinuet  until  ftiriher  evaporation  is  stopped  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tteam  already  created.  It  is  fiiund  that  no 
pressure  of  one  gas  can  confine  another  in  water  ;  but  that 
supposing  a  bottie  partly  full  of  water,  tbe  gas  confined  in 
the  water  will  escape  to  the  surface  and  distribute  itself  in 

Erecisely  the  same  way  as  if  the  other  gas  were  not  present, 
ly  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the  action  commonly  called 
mechanical  cannot  take  place,  or  that  a  Htream  of  hydrogen 
would  not  trouble  the  air ;  but  only  that  the  permanent 
settlement  of  one  gas  is  not  affected  in  any  way  by  the 
presence  of  another,  so  long  as  no  ehemral  action  is  excited. 
From  this  principle,  Mr.  Etalton  (Phil.  Trans.  1 826).  taking 
into  conwleration  the  ^iresumptions  which  exist  against  the 
ehemietU  union  of  the  mgredients  oi  the  atmosphere,  inffarg 
that  the  atmosphere  does  not  consist  altogether  of  the 
compound  callea  air,  but  tiiat  the  nitfogen  atmosphere  is 
higher  than  the  oxygen  atmosj^ere.  In  fact,  if  tb«e  be  no 
chemical  union,  the  above  law  of  tbe  mixture  of  gases 
requires  us  to  allow  that  each  is  an  atmosphere  independent 
of  the  other,  and  that  the  two  are  most  probably  of  unequal 
heights.  From  some  considerations,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter,  Mr.  Dalton  thinks  that  the  actual  pressures 
exerted  by  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  are  in  the  proportions 
of  the  volumet  occupied  by  them  [see  Air],  that  is  as  1  to4  ; 
and  concludes  that  the  oxygen  atjnosphere  extends  to  38 
miles  in  height,  that  of  nitrogen  to  54  miles,  that  of  carbonic 
acid  to  10  miles,  and  that  of  aqueous  vapour  to  50  miles. 
It  must  however  be  observed,  that  the  state  of  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere  is  very  variable ;  that  there  is  not 
the  same  quantity  by  night  as  by  day,  in  moist  weather  as 
in  dry ;  and  that  the  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  contain 
moM  of  it  than  the  lower,  whidi  may  arise  from  rapid 
absorption  by  the  earth. 

Against  the  hypothesis  just  described,  it  might  perhaps 
be  asserted  that  tno  air  which  Gay-Lussac  brought  down 
from  a  height  of  more  than  four  miles  was  not  found  to 
differ  from  that  of  the  earth's  surfhce  in  the  proportion  of  its 
oxygen  to  its  nitrogen,  which  would  be  the  rase  if  the 
oxygen  atmosphere  diminished  in  density  more  than  in 
pnporUon  to  the  diminution  of  that  of  th^  nitrogen  ot 
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vice  venS.  We  do  not  know  vbether  the  experiment  of 
H.  Gay-LiuBBC  was  made,  or  even  inteiuled  to  be  made, 
with  that  degree  of  accuracy  Avhich  would  justify  its  being 
considered  a  test  of  Mr.  Dalton's  theory ;  but  in  any  case  it 
is  an  experiment  which  it  is  very  desirable  to  repeat. 

The  total  quantity  of  tho  atmosphere  (if  the  mean  height 
of  the  barometer  at  Paris  hold  good  for  alt  other  places)  is 
a  httle  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
earth,  supposing  the  mean  density  of  the  latter  to  be  Ave 
and  a  htuf  times  that  of  water.  {Pmuont  Mieanique, 
2d.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  610.) 

For  the  colour  of  the  atmosphere,  see  Sky.  For  the 
quantit)'  of  moisture  contained  in  it,  see  HvoROHETaY. 

For  me  bistorv  of  atmospherical  researches,  see  the  fol- 
lowing names,  luRO,  Ctbsibius,  Galilbo,  Torkicklli, 
Pascal,  Flounck  (Academy  of),  Boylb,  Hariottb, 
Fribbtlbt,  Scbxblb,  Black,  LAvoi8iBB,CATBNDisa,8M>. 

The  actual  oonstitution  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  com- 
posed of  molecules  exerting  a  repulsive  force  upon  each 
other  or  not,  must  remain  unsettled  until  some  mathema- 
tical hypothesis  can  be  found  which  shall  satisfy  all  observed 
phenomena.  That  probabilities  are  at  present  all  on  the 
side  of  the  molecular  or  atomic  hypothesis,  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted ;  and  the  repulsion  of  the  several  parts  of 
air  is  a  fact  of  every-day  experience.  Newton  entered 
upon  this  question,  and  shewed  (Pnnctipta,book  ii.prDp,*23) 
that  if  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere  be  atomic,  and  if 
the  force  exerted  by  each  particle  extend  only  to  those 
nearest  to  it,  uid  be  cither  nothing  or  inconsiderable  as  to 
all  others,  that  then  the  otnerved  proportionality  of  the 
elastic  force  to  the  denaitr  is  conaslent  with  no  hypothesis 
except  that  of  a  repulsive  nnoe  inversely  proportion^  to  the 
distances  of  the  particles  from  each  other ;  that  is,  whicK 
becomes  double  when  the  distance  is  halved,  and  so  on. 
But  in  the  scholium  to  the  same  proposition,  he  takes  notice 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  hypothesis  and  describes  his 
theory  as  a  mathematical  '  handle '  to  induce  philosophers 
to  consider  the  subject  fiirther.  The  molecular  theory,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  particle  repels  all  the  rest,  or,  which 
is  as  likely  to  be  the  case, has  alternate  spheres  of  at^action 
and  repulsion,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  present  state  of  ma- 
thematical analysis. 

For  the  state  of  atmospherical  knowledge  up  to  1808,  see 
Robertson,  General  View  of  the  Natural  Hutory  (/  the 
Atmomhere,  Edinburgh,  1808;  from  tiience  to  1822,  see 
Danieirsj|f«(«orofti^»ca2£««ay«,  London,  1S22;  and  for  an 
account  of  what  has  been  lately  done,  with  further  refer- 
ences, see  Professor  Forbes's  Report  on  Meteorology,  in  the 
Reports  of  the  British  Association,  London,  1 833. 

ATMOSPHERIC  AIR,  a  distincUon  which  baa  been 
preserved  after  the  necessity  for  it  has  ceased.  In  the  time 
of  Priestley  all  gases  were  called  airs,  and  common  air  was 
called  atmospheric  to  distinguish  it  from  vital  air,  now 
oxygen,  inflammable  air,  now  hydrogen,  8tc.    [See  Alh.] 

ATOLL,  or  ATOLLON,  is  a  name  given  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  Maldives  to  the  detached  coral  formations  of 
which  their  Archipelago  is  composed.  They  are  commonly 
of  a  circular  form  (the  reef  seldom  exceeding  a  mile  in 
breadth),  from  fifteen  to  thir^  miles  in  diameter,  and  rise 
psrpendiculariy  from  an  unfathomable  depth.  The  open- 
ings which  occasionally  occur  in  theie  reefs  aflbrd  passages 
for  vessels,  and  safe  anchorage  ia  fotmd  in  many  within  the 
circumscribing  wall :  the  space  thus  included  is  often  inter- 
spersed with  islands.  The  principal  of  these  islands,  howevL-r, 
are  always  situated  on  the  outer  reef;  they  abound  in 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  are  long  and  narrow.  In  short,  they 
1  are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  coral  formations  of  the  South 
Seas,  though  generally  on  a  laiver  scale ;  name  Atoll 
is  exclusively  used  among  the  Maldives. 

ATOM,  or  ATOMS  (Jro^),  the  ultimata  and  indivi- 
sibl*  particles  of  matter,  from  a  Greek  compound,  signifying 
indimible.  Anaxagoros,  the  preceptor  of  Socrates,  who 
died  in  the  year  438  b.c,  imagined  the  number  of  elements 
to  be  nearly  if  nut  absolutely  infinite,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  composing  eveiy  substance  were  of  tiie  same 
kind  with  that  substance.   [See  Anaxaooras.] 

lA'ucippus,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  who  flourished  soon 
afler  Anaxagoraa,  is  generally  regarded  as  the  original  pro- 
pounder  of  what  has  been  called  the  atomic  philosophy. 
It  was  adopted  by  Democritus,  in  his  Cosmogony;  and 
afterwards  by  Epicurus,  to  whom  its  celebrity  is  chiefly 
owing.  The  fidbwing  account  of  this  doctrine  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Good's  Book  of  Nature,  and  is  a  clear  and  concise 


sketch  of  the  theory  contained  'm  the  writings  of  EpicurU! 
and  his  followers : — 

'  The  atomic  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  in  its  mmj^ysinu 
contemplation,  allows  of  nothing  but  matter  iina  space, 
which  are  equally  infinite  and  unbounded,  wlurh  nave 
equally  existed  from  alt  eternity,  and  fVom  different  com- 
binations of  which  every  visible  form  is  created.  Tliese 
elementary  principles  have  no  common  property  with  each 
other :  for  whatever  matter  is,  that  space  is  the  reverse  of; 
and  whatever  space  is,  matter  is  the  contrary  to.  The  actu- 
ally solid  parts  of  all  bodies,  therefore,  are  matter;  their 
actual  pores  space ;  and  the  parts  which  arc  nut  altogether 
solid,  but  an  intermixture  of  solUitv  and  pore,  arc  space  and 
matter  combined.  Anterior  to  the  formatioik  of  theuniverse, 
space  and  matter  existed  micomtnned,  or  in  their  purs  and 
elementary  state.  Space,  in  ita  elementary  state,  is  absolute 
and  perfect  vmA ;  matter,  in  its  elementary  state,  consists  o( 
inconceivably  minute  seeds  or  atoms  so  small,  that  the 
corpuscules  of  vapour,  light,  and  heat  ore  compDunds  of 
them  ;  'and  so  solid,  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  broken  or 
abraded  by  any  concussion  or  violence  whatever.  The  ex- 
press figure  of  these  primary  atoms  is  various :  there  are 
round,  square,  pointed,  jagged,  as  well  as  many  other  efaapcs. 
These  shapes,  however,  are  not  diversified  to  infinity;  but 
the  atoms  themselves  of  each  existent  shape  arc  infinite  or 
innnmerable.   Every  atom  is  possessed  of  certain  intrinsic 
powers  of  motion,   tinder  the  old  school  of  Democritus,  the 
perpetual  motions  hence  produced  were  of  two  kinds :  a  do- 
scending  motion,  fh}m  the  natural  ^vity  of  the  atoms ; 
and  a  rMMunding  motion,  from  collision  and  mutual  dash 
Besides  these  two  motions,  and  to  wphun  certain  pheno* 
mena  to  which  they  did  not  appear  competent,  and  whicl- 
were  not  aooounted  for  under  me  old  system,  Epicurus  sup- 
posed that  some  atoms  were  occasionally  posi^essed  of  a 
third,  by  which,  in  some  very  small  degree,  mey  descended 
in  an  oblique  or  curvilinear  direction,  deviating  from  the 
common  and  right  line  anomalously ;  and  in  Qiis  resp'>'C 
resembling  the  oscillations  of  the  magnetic  needle. 

'These  infinite  groups  of  atoms,  flying  through  all  time 
and  space  in  different  directions,  and  under  different  laws, 
have  interchangeably  tried  and  exhibited  e\'ery  possible 
mode  of  rencounter;  sometimes  repelled  from  each  other  by 
concussion,  and  sometimes  ulbering  to  each  other  from 
their  own  jagged  or  pointed  construction,  or  fhim  Uie 
casual  interstices  which  two  or  more  connected  atoms  must 

SroduoOt  and  which  may  be  just  adapted  to  those  of  other 
gurea,  as  globular,  oval,  or  square.  Hence  the  origin  of 
compound  and  visible  bodies;  hence  the  origin  of  large 
masses  of  matter ;  hence,  eventually,  the  origin  of  the  world 
itself.  When  these  primary  atoms  are  closely  compacted, 
and  but  little  vacuity  or  space  lies  between,  they  produce 
those  kinds  of  substances  which  we  denominate  solids,  as 
stones  and  metals  ;  when  they  are  loose  and  disjointed,  and 
a  lai^e  quantity  of  space  or  vacuity  is  interposed,  they 
exhibit  bodies  of  lax  texture,  as  wool,  water,  and  vapour. 

'The  world,  thus  generated,  is  perpetually  sustained  bj 
the  application  of  fresh  tides  of  elementary  atoms,  flyin^^ 
with  inconci»vable  rapidity,  through  all  the  infinity  of  bpace 
invisible  from  their  minuteness,  and  occupying  the  p«st 
of  those  that  are  as  perpetually  flying  oS.  Yet  nothing  ii 
eternal  or  immutable  but  these  elementary  seeds  or  atuna 
themselves.  The  compcmnd  forms  of  matter  are  eontinualV 
decomposing  and  dtsscivin^  into  their  original  corpuscules' 
to  this  there  is  no  exception :  minerals,  vegetables,  am 
animals,  in  this  respeck  are  all  alike,  when  they  los 
their  present  make,  perishing  for  ever,  and  new  combina 
ti(»ts  proceeding  from  the  matter  into  which  Ihey  dissulvt 
But  the  world  itself  is  a  compound  though  not  an  organ 
ized  being ;  sustained  and  nourished,  like  oi^nized  being' 
from  the  material  pabulum  that  floats  through  the  void  i 
infinity.  The  world  itself  must,  therefore,  in  the  san 
manner  perish  ■  it  had  a  beginning,  and  it  will  have  an  eii 
Its  present  crasia  will  be  decompounded  ;  it  will  return 
its  original,  its  elementary  atoms ;  end  newworids  will  arl 
fVom  its  destruction. 

*  Space  is  infinite,  material  atoms  are  infinite,  but  tl 
world  is  not  infinite.  This,  then,  is  not  the  only  world,  n 
the  only  material  system  that  exists.  The  cause  that  li 
produced  this  visible  system  is  competent  to  produce  other 
it  has  been  acting  perpetually  from  all  eternity :  and  the 
are  other  worlds,  and  other  systems  of  worlds,  existii 
around  us.' 

During  the  most  flouristiiDg  periods  of  the  Greek  pliC 
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Kfby,  thii  iIoetriii«  of  nutter  conBiiting  of  an  aswmblase 
of  iodinsAtk  particles  seems  to  bsTS  kept  its  ground  unwr 
niioiu  modiJIcatiops;  the  idea  of  one  elementanr  matter 
deriiing  its  form  and  properties  from  the  shape  and  union  of 
the  particles  compOBinffit,  is  a  simpliflcatiw  of  the  doctrine 
ofioaxs^as.    (SeeT)r.  Daubeny  on  ths  Atomic  Theory.') 
Without  altering  into  an  account  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tainea  by  other  philosophers  on  this  abstruse  sut^ect,  we 
shall  conclude  vith  the  ibllowing  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :— 
'All  things  oooaiderad,  it  seems  ^m^ahle,  that  God,  in  the 
liegiitning,  fiTrmed  matter  in  solid,  massy,  hard,  impene- 
bsble.  moreable  partielM,  of  aneh  liies,  Af^utes,  and  with 
neh  other  propc^iea,  and  in  such  inapartion  to  spaoe,  u 
matt  ocndaead  to  tlie  end  for  whidi  he  formed  them ;  and 
diat  these  priinitiTa  particles,  being  solids,  are  incomparably 
harder  than  any  poroos  bodies  compounded  of  them :  e\-en 
lOTery  hard  ae  never  to  wear  w  break  to  pieces;  nowdinary 
pinrer  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himMlf  made  one  in 
tbe  trst  creation.* 

ATOMIC  THEORY,  in  chemistry,  sometimes  termed 
the  doctrine  of  definite  praportiont.  This  very  important 
theory,  founded  on  welt-asoertained  ficts,  has  bestowed  on 
■odem  chemistry  an  almost  mathemstteal  degreo  of  preci- 
anL  The  hypothetical,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  expetimental  part  of  the  sulgeet,  supposes  that  ehemi- 
ol  cofflponnds  result  from  the  comlunation  of  the  ultimate 
at«ns  of  their  constituent  parts.  It  has  been  determined 
by  atpeiiroeat,  and  the  fiu:t  serves  as  the  basis  of  the 
taeorj,  diat  a  compound  body,  when  pure,  always  contains 
tiie  same  proportions  of  its  constituents  *  thus  calcareous 
^ar,  and  the  para  part  of  marble,  chalk,  and  limestones, 
esa^  of  carbonate  of  lime,  composed  of  the  same  propor- 
ituDi  of  carbonic  a&d  and  lime ;  the  carbonic  acid  always 
ctnuini  tbe  same  quantity  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  the 
lime  the  same  proportions  of  calcium  and  oxygen.  The  same 
law  ilso  exi&ts  with  regard  to  all  similsrly-constituled  oxides, 
n^I^iurets.  and  salts,  and  indeed  ss  to  all  chemical  com- 
p»Qd(  wbaierer.  whether  presented  to  us  Inr  n^uie  or 
fanned  by  art :  this  is  a.  umple  statement  of  the  nindamental 
bcti  uptiB  vhich  tho  supmtmoture  of  the  atomic  theory 
has  been  nised. 

Before  we  ph>ceed  to  detail  the  minutin  of  the  theory,  it 
w3l  he  froper  to  ^ve  a  sketch,  though  a  slij^ht  one,  of  Uie 
priimpal  discoveries  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  earliest  experiments  which  could  nave  served  as  a 
bt^  for  tbe  atomic  theory  are  those  of  Weozel,  a  German 
rfttmi-t,  who  published,  in  1 777,  a  work  On  ike  Affinities  of 
Bftiit*  ;  the  experiments  detailed  in  It,  though  neglected  at 
ibe  time,  are  now  acknowledged  to  possess  a  very  consider- 
ate degree  of  accuracy.  The  author  showed  that  when  any 
(So  neutral  salts  decomposed  each  other,  tbe  resulting  new 
vapoODdi  were  exax^y  neutral.  *Tbe  very  attempt,'  re- 
marks Dr.  Thomson, '  to  snslyxe  the  salts  was  sn  aeknow- 
kdsmait  that  bodies  imited  wi&  each  other  in  definite  pro- 
pattioBs;  and  tiiese  definite  proportions,  had  they  been 
faUovad  eat,  would  have  ultimateljr  led  to  tbe  doctrine  of 
ahws.'  ifKHory  ef  Chendstrv,  vol.  il  p.  278.) 

With  reference  to  this  subject,  it  is  observed  by  Sir  H. 
D>;<^,  that '  there  may  he  found  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Br^an 
W^g^a,  Mr.  William  Higgins,  and  Professor  Richter,  hints 
ireondiBumB  bearing  directly  on  this  doctrine.   Dr.  Bryan 
Begins,  in  his  Experiments  and  Obtervatione  rating  to 
AeetouM  Aeid,  Jlxable  Air,  deme  injiammabie  Air,  ^c, 
pridisbed  in  1766,  contends,  that  elastic  fluids  unite  with 
ach  other  in  Unrited  proportions  only ;  and  this  depends 
tbe  combination  of  Uieir  partides  or  atrau  with  the 
satkr  of  Are  which  surrounds  them  as  an  atroosnhere, 
^  makes  them  repalaive  of  eadi  other;  and  he  oistin- 
esiriies  between  simple  Msstis  fldds,  sa  composed  of  par- 
ishes itf  dsn  aaiBe  Una,  and  compoimd  elastic  fluids,  as  con- 
«NB^  «f  two  or  nKHe  partides  combined,  in  what  he  calls 
MtaealeB,  definite  in  qnantity  themselves,  and  sunrounded 
%  deiBite  proportiaiu  of  heat   Dr.  Bryan  Higgins's  no- 
^  baTe.  I  bel^e,  never  been  i^bned  to  by  any  of  the 
■an  on  the  atomie  theory.    Hr.  WiUism  Higgins's 
4ns  t»ve,  on  the  eontrary,  often  been  bionght  forward. 
To,  wWn  it  is  leeoUeeted  that  this  gentleman  was  a  impil 
lelBtioa  of  Dr.  Bryan  Higgins,  and  that  his  work, 
«fcd  the  Comparative  Viem,  was  published  some  years 
^  die  treatiBes  I  have  just  quoted,  and  that  his  notions 
"M^m  identval  (with  the  addition  of  this  eirmmstanoe, 
%  W  mentioas  certain  elastic  fluids,  sodi  as  the  oon- 
t«C  ant^  •■miiatiBg  of  one,  two,  tfarse,  four,  and  five 


partides  of  oxygen  to  one  of  azote),  it  is  difficult  not  to 
allow  the  merits  of  prior  conception,  as  well  as  of  very  inge- 
nious  illustration,  to  the  elder  writer.'  iDiicoune  b^orc  the 
Bo^qI  Society,  1826.) 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Higgins,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  views  were  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Dr. 
Higgins ;  for  it  appears  that  ho  entertained  precisely  the 
same  notion  of  Uio  composition  and  atomic  constitution  Oi 
water  as  that  now  generally  admitted,  in  this  country  at 
least  In  his  Comparative  View  of  the  PhU^ttic  and 
AntipMogiitie  T%eorie*,  published  in  1790,  p.  37,  he  says, 
*  As  two  cubic  inches  of  light  inflammable  sir  require  but 
one  of  dephlogisticated  air  to  condense  them,  we  must  sup* 
pose  that  they  contain  equal  number  of  divisions,  and  that 
the  difference  of  their  specifle  gravity  depends  chiefly  on 
the  size  of  their  ultimate  particles ;  or  we  must  su]^K>se  that 
the  ultimate  particles  of  light  inflammable  air  require  two 
or  three,  or  more,  of  dephlc^isticated  air  to  saturate  tbem. 
If  this  latter  were  the  case,  we  might  produce  water  in  an 
intermediate  state,  as  well  as  the  vitriolic  or  the  nitrous  acid, 
which  appears  to  be  impossible ;  for  in  whatever  proportion 
we  mix  our  airs,  or  under  whatsoever  circumstances  we  com 
bine  them,  the  result  is  invariably  the  same.  This  likewise 
may  be  (dnerved  with  respect  to  the  deeompontion  of  water. 
Hence  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  water  u  cmnposed  of 
molecules  formed  by  the  union  of  a  single  puticle  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  to  an  ultimate  particle  of  U^t  inflammable 
sir,  and  that  they  are  incapable  of  uniting  to  a  third  particle 
of  either  of  their  constituent  principles.' 

It  is  s  remarkable  circumstance,  that  although  Hr* 
Higgins's  view  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  the  five  com- 
pounds of  oxygen  and  azote  is  that  which  is  e^'en  now  very 
commonly  admitted,  he  does  not  state  their  composition  ;  and 
his  idea  of  the  comparative  atomic  constitution  of  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acios  is  decidedly  erroneous.  *  Indeed,*  as 
remarked  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  the  discourses  above  quoted, 
<  neither  of  the  Higginses  attempted  to  express  the  quaa- 
.tities  in  which  bodies  combine  by  numbers. 

In  1792,  Richter,  s  Prussian  chemist,  published  a  work 
oeWeA  Elementt  of  &otAiametrie ;  or  the  MathemaHea  q/ 
the  Chemical  Elements.  This  anthor  treated  the  subject 
almost  in  the  same  way  as  Wcnzcl  had  previoiigly  done, 
but  extended  it  very  considerably  ;  he  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  capacity  of  saturation  of  each  acid  and  base, 
and  to  indicate  by  numbers  the  weights  which  mutually 
saturate  each  other.  He  published  a  table  of  these,  but 
though  the  attempt  was  new  and  exceedingly  ingenioui,  the 
results  were  far  from  accurate. 

The  discoveries  of  Proust,  a  Freodi  chemist  who  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Madrid,  are  well  worthy  of  notice,  he 
bi'ing  the  first  person  who  attempted  at)  accurate  analysis  of 
iiv'tallie  oxides.  He  found  that  metals  unite  only  with  de- 
terminate prt^rdons  of  oxygen,  and  that  the  same  law  ex- 
isted with  sulphur  and  the  metals,  and  that  these  might  bo 
stated  in  numbers :  his  opinions  were  strenuously  opposed 
by  Benhollet,  but  their  accunwy  is  now  generally  admitted. 

In  the  year  1803,  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Dalton,  of  Manchester, 
communicated  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Manchester  an  essay  containing  an  outline  of  his  specula- 
tions on  the  subject  of  the  composition  of  bodies  {Manchetter 
Memoirt,  second  series,  vol.  L  p.  286).  Tbe  following  year 
be  explained  his  notions  on  the  subject  to  Dr.  Tbmnson, 
and  in  1808  he  published  the  firstvolumeof  his  Aw  j%>/«tR 
of  Chemical  Philosophy,  in  which  he  gave  an  outline  of  his 
views  of  the  constitution  of  matter,  and  this  without  any 
acquaintance  with  what  had  been  previously  done  on  the 
subject  by  Higgins. 

Dr.  Driton  was  unquestionabljr  the  flnt  who  laid  down, 
cleariy  and  numerioally,  the  doctnne  of  multiples,  and  en- 
deavoured to  express  by  simple  numbers  the  weights  of 
bodies  believed  to  be  elementary.  He  announced  it  as 
a  general  ruloi  that  '  when  only  one  combination  of  two 
bodies  can  be  Obtained,  it  must  be  presumed  to  be  a  binary 
one,  unless  some  cause  appear  to  the  contrary.'  Consist- 
ently with  this  law,  and  correctly  at  the  time  it  was  written. 
Dr.  Dalton  regarded  water  as  a  binarv  compound  of  bydrt^n 
and  oxygen,  and  the  relative  weights,  since  corrected,  are 
considered  as  one  to  eight.  As,  then,  water  consists  of  an 
atom  of  hydrogen  and  an  atom  of  oxvgen,  either  (tf  these 
elements  may  be  selected  as  unity,  and,  in  f^t,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  notice,  both  have  been  oecasionBlly  employed  as 
such.  Dalton  fixed  on  hydrogen,  beoause  H  is  that  body 
which  unites  with  others  in  the  smallest  preportfon;  thns 
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dwD,  we  hftve  inter  oomposed  of  one  of  hydrogen  by  weight. 
*r  one  atom,  and  eight  of  oxysen  by  weight,  or  one  atom, 
and  in  all  cases  an  atom  of  hydrogen  being  represented  by 
1,  an  atom. of  oxygen  will  be  represented  by  8;  and  these 
being  the  atomic  weight  of  the  elements,  that  of  the  eom- 
pound  will  be  obtained  by  adding  them  together,  thus — 

Hydrogen  I  atom  o  1 

Oxygen    1  atom  =  8 

Water  1  atom  =  9 
Thi  Teight,  then,  of  a  compound  atom  is  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  atomic  weights  of  its  oonstituents.  Although 
mai.y  elementary  bodies  unite  with  hydrogen,  there  an 
some  which  do  not,  but  there  is  no  one  which  does  not 
combine  either  with  hydrogen  or  witii  oxygaii  *  when, 
therefiire,  the  hydrogen  stanttard  or  unit  fuls  on  this  account, 
we  may  refer  to  the  atom  of  oxygen,  and  determine  what 
weight  of  the  substance  in  question,  supposing  only  one 
compound  to  be  formed,  unites  with  eight  parts  by  weight, 
or  one  atom  of  oxygm.  Now  cadmium  is  a  metal  of  this 
description  ;  it  forms  no  compound  with  hydrogen,  and  only 
one  with  oxygen,  and  as  eight  parts  of  this  element  unite 
with  fifty-six  of  Uie  metal,  to  form  the  only  known  oxide  of 
it,  we  say  that  the  atomic  weight  of  cadmium  is  fifty-iiix, 
and  that  the  oxide  is  oomposea  of 

Oxygen    ...    1  atom  =  8 
Cadmium  ...    1  atom  =  56 
Oxide  of  cadmium  1  atom  =  64 
It  is,  however,  possible,  though  by  no  means  probable, 
that  such  an  inference  may  be  incorrect,  for  the  oxide  in 
question  may  be  composed  either  of  two  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  united  with  one  atom  of  the  metal,  or  the  contrary, 
instead  of  what  it  is  presumed  to  be  ;  but  the  error  may  be 
detected  by  examining  the  proportion  in  which  the  metal 
unites  with  other  elements,  whose  atomic  weights  are 
already  detennined.   The  atomic  weights  of  sulphur,  chlo- 
rine, and  selenium,  are  respectively  1 6,  36,  and  40  :  now 
if,  in  a  series  of  combinations  with  these  substaiu»s.  the 
compounds  containing  the  largest  proportioD  of  metal  were 
constituted  of 

Sulphur  16  Chloriue  36  Selenium  40 
Metal  96  Metal  56  Metal  56 
we  should  then  eon<dude,  as  these  agree  with  the  oompo- 
vtion  of  the  oxide,  as  above  given,  Uiat  56  is  the  atomic 
weight  of  the  metal.  But  if  it  was  finind  that  the  compounds 
in  questiim  containing  the  largest  ^pution  of  metal  were 
oonstitnted  of 

Sulphur  16  Ghloihie  36  Sdcaium  40 
Metal  112      Metal   118      Metal  112 

we  should  conclude  that  the  atomic  weight  of  the  metal 
was  112,  and  consequently  tiiat  the  oxide^  fumed  of  6  oxy- 
gen and  56  metal,  was  a  peroxide,  equiTalent  to  16ss2 
atoms  of  oxygen  +  113=1  atom  of  metu. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appeared  that  the  compound 
containing  the  largest  propOTtlon  of  metal  consisted  of 
Sulphur  16      Chlorine  36      Selenium  40 
Metal    28      Metal    128     Metal  38 
we  must  then  consider  the  oxide  oomposed  of  8  oxygen  and 
56  metal  as  a  tubaxidet  constituted  « 1  atun  of  oxygen':8 
+2  atoms  of  metal=  56. 

This  method  of  proceeding  is  according  to  the  rule  thus 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Dalton ;  *  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  con- 
sider the  combinations  of  A  with  B,  but  also  those  of  A  with 
ODE,  &c..  as  well  as  those  of  B  with  C  D,  &c.,  before  we 
can  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  our  determination 
as  to  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  Tarious 
compounds.'  {Nao  Sifttmn  qf  Chemical  PhUmcfkUt  vid.  ii 
p.  300.) 

In  fiict,  the  protooude  of  a  metal,  i. «.  i  atnn  oxygen  -I- 1 
atom  metal,  may  potseas  suoh  properties  as  to  prevent  its 
composition  fiom  being  by  direct  means  accurately  ascer- 
tained ;  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  no  protoxide  may 
exist 

We  have  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  tfaat  various  com- 
jKninds  of  the  same  two  elements  may  exist,  and  supponing 
an  elementary  body,  as  copper  or  silver,  united  with  two  pro- 
portions of  oxygen,  various  questions  may  arise  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  resulting  oxides:  as,  whether  that  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  a  suboxide  or  protoxide ;  or  whe- 
ther that  which  contains  most  is  a  protoxide  or  a  peroxide. 
These  are  pointa  which  can  be  determined  only  by  compuri- 


son :  for  example,  with  respect  to  oxygen  and  eopper,  fttt 
oxide  which  contains  least  oxygen  consists  of  8  oxygenf64 
metal ;  that  which  contains  most,  of  16  oxygen+64  metal 
now,  in  this  case,  we  consider  that  whidi  contains  jnif  oxy- 
gen as  composed  of  I  atom  of  each  of  ita  dementi,  snd  that 
whidh  contains  moff  oxygen  as  fiwmed  of  3  atonuitf  nj- 
gen-f  I  atom  of  copper— thus 

Oxygen  1  atom  »8   Oxygen  3  atoms  ■» 

Copper  I  atom  =64_  Copper  1  atom  sJ4 

Protoxide  of  cop.  I  atom  =72  Peroxide  of  cop.  1  atDm=8« 
This  rule  of  assuming  that  oxide  to  be  a  protoxide  whic^ 
contains  least  oxygen  will  be  genwally  found  correct, 
especi^y  when  confirmed,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  by  the 
eocreapoa^u  constitution  of  the  two  olilorides  and  two  ral- 
phureta.  The  oxidea  <tf  silver,  however,  fiirm  an  exception, 
tiiough  a  very  rare  one,  to  this  rule ;  there  are  two  oxiaBB  of 
diis  metal  composed  of 

Oxygen  8  and  Oxygen  8 
Silver  165  Silver  110 

If  it  were  to  be  assumed  in  this  cue,  that  les  is  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver,  because  it  is  the  lai^est  proportion 
which  combines  with  6,  or  1  atom  of  oxygen,  the  assumption 
would  be  erroneous,  for  this  oxide  has  no  corresponding 
chloride,  sulphuret,  &c.,  and  it  would  be  unlike  o^er  pro- 
toxides, in  forming  no  compound  with  any  acid.  But  all 
these  properties  belong  to  the  oxide  of  silver  composed  of  8 
oxygen  and  110  silver;  in  this  case  the  oxide  containing 
most  metal  is  considered  as  a  suboxide,  composed  of  2  atoms 
oxygen  16-1-3  atoms  silver  330.  In  general  however,  the 
rule  may  be  relied  upon,  that  the  metallic  oxide  which 
contains  least  oxygen  is  the  protoxide,  and  that  weight  oC 
the  metal  which  combines  with  8  hfr  weight  of  oxygen,  de- 
notes the  weight  of  ita  atom,  ahd  their  umtcd  weigm  that  ol 
the  oxide. 

It  will  be  observed  with  mpeet  to  tb«  ctnnpannds  ol 
oxygen  and  copper,  that  the  aecond  portion  of  ttat  element 
which  unites  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  metal,  is  double 
the  first.  Now  upon  this  and  numerous  similar  facts  ii 
founded  one  of  the  moat  important  and  beautiful  peculiari- 
ties of  Dr.  Dalton's  theory,  sometimes  descrihed  as  tbe  doc 
trine  of  multiples.  In  the  case  just  alluded  to,  the  secono 
portion  of  oxygen  is  precisely  double  the  first ;  but  there  art 
some  coses  in  which  the  greater  proportions  are  not  mul 
tiples  of  the  less,  by  any  entire  number :  for  example,  theip 
are  two  well-known  oxides  of  iron  consisting  of 

Oxygen  8  Oxygen  1 2 

Iron     28  Iron  28 

The  first  of  these  is  the  protoxide,  and  the  second  ih 
peroxide ;  but  it  will  be  owerved,  the  second  portion  < 
oxygen  is  only  one-half  greater  than  tbe  first,  instead  t 
double,  as  happens  with  respect  to  copper.  In  fact,  tb 
additional  q^uanti^  is  e^ual  to  only  half  an  atom  of  oxygen 
but  as  the  idea  of  dividmg  an  atom  is  absurd,  the  difiicull 
is  overeome  by  multiplying  both  the  mcygoi  and  iron  by  : 
in  which  case  we  shall  have  12x8=24,or3  atoms  oxygoi 
combined  with  28x2= 56, 3  atoms  of  iron,  and  these  propo: 
tions  are  perfeetiy  consistent  with  the  theory. 

Other  cases  of  apparent  anomaly  ooenr :  thus  there  ai 
three  oxides  of  lead,  vis.. 

Protoxide.  Bod  Oiida.  PncwMo. 

Oxygen  8  Oxygen  10.66,  &c.  Oxyeen  16 
Lead   104       Lead    104  Lead  11)4 

The  first  and  last  of  these  oxides  are  constituted  exact 
as  the  oxides  of  copper  are,  the  second  portion  of  oxygt 
being  double  that  of  the  first ;  but  the  red  oxide  of  lead 
composed  of  an  atom  of  metal  and  such  a  quantity  of  oxy  gt 
as  is  equal  to  one  atom  and  a  third.  If,  then,  both  the  ox 
gen  and  metal  be  multiplied  by  3,  we  shall  have  a  compou: 
of  4  atoms  of  oxygen  and  3  atoms  of  lead,  or  32-t-312  = 
and  it  is  found  these  344  parte  of  red  lead  be  treat 
with  dilate  nitric  add,  theiy  an  leparated  into  2  atoma 
pn)toxide=S24.  which  are  mssolved,  and  1  atom  of  peroid 
=  120,  which  remains  unacted  upon  in  the  state  of  a  bnr 
powder.  This  case,  then,  of  apparent  anomaly  is  explain 
oy  showing  that  the  red  oxide  of  lead  u  equivalent  to, 
perhaps  oomposed  of,  the  other  two  oxideB,  and  i>  naolva 
into  them. 

The  oxides  of  manganese  ofier  a  still  more  remarka 
case  of  apparent  irregularity  of  combination,  and  of  the  i 
position  of  metaUic  oxides  Utemselves  to  combine  in  dcrfii 
prqKHtions.  There  are  five  wudea  of  thia  metala  nU. 
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vindi  ne  resolvable  into  the  protnide  and  peroxide  Uie 
adion  oTdDate  Eulphuric  arid. 

WitBe  OQ  the  subject  <rf  multiples,  it  will  be  proper  to 
sddDte  ODB  of  the  most  remarkable  and  regular  series  of 
tiMn  presented  to  nm.  Tli«te  are  five  eompounds  of  mjpgcn 
nd  ante.  Til. 

Oinra.  Avsta. 

l^tnms  oxide,  eompoaed  of  8  =  1  atom  -M4sl  atom. 
Nitricozide  ]6  =  S  atoms+14  do. 

HTponilTDiis  and  24  =  3        +14  do. 

NitoHU  iwid  38  =  4         +14  do. 

Mtrieaeid  40=5        +14  do. 

la  these  eompounds,  it  will  be  observed,  to  form  a  new 
fompound,  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  in  every  case  added  to  the 
prefMiDK  qnanti^,  mnd  the  atoms  oxygen  combined  with 
1  itom  of  ante  are  1,  Z,  3.  4  and  5. 

While  in  some  cases  the  hydrogeu  and  in  others  the 
DXT^Q  standard  is  assumed,  there  are  others  in  which  they 
D>T  be  employed  indiflferently  :  thus,  of  carbon  6  parts  by 
veight  b  the  largest  quantity  which  combines  either  with 
I  port  by  weight  of  hydrogen,  or  1  atom,  or  with  6  parts  by 
«e:«;litaf  oxysen,  or  1  atom;  b  is  therefore  the  atomic  weight 
of  eirboD.  But  with  sulphur  tiie  ease  is  different;  32  is 
Ae  hfgest  portion  that  combines  with  1  of  hydrogen,  but 
ICist^  greatest  quantity  that  unites  irithSof  oxygen: 
anr  the  l^ter,  or  16.  is  assumed  as  its  atomio  weign,  fw 
VCR  32  taken,  as  indicated  by  the  hydrt^n  unit,  we  should 
bre  T10  compound  of  1  atom  oxygen  + 1  atom  sulphur, 
shieb  would  occasion  much  more  inconvenience  than  results 
frna  the  eltemative  of  having  a  subhydrurct  of  sulphur,  or, 
i^h  it  the  same,  a  biaulphuret  of  hydro^n. 

With  respect  to  azote  also,  the  atomic  weight  is  fixed  at 
U,  &at  beinfc  the  largest  quantity  which  combines  with  8 
<f  nygen.  There  is  only  one  compound  of  hydrogen  and 
ante,  viz.,  ammonia  ;  this  consists  of  3  parts  by  weight  of 
ifdn^en  and  1 4  by  weight  of  azote ;  consequently,  if  we  had 
tAm  the  hydrogen  standard,  the  atomic  weight  of  azote 
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«add  bire  been  —  =4'66,  which  would  have  greatly  com- 
3 

fiiatad  Ibe  constitntion  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
sMe:  tot  the  alternative  of  supposing  ammonia  to  contain 
JHomscrf'hydxDgen  instead  of  1  atom  is  of  secondary  troport- 
nob  thmigh  it  roust  be  admitted  that  it  eontravenes  the 
life  Ui  d«wD  by  Dr.  Dalton,  that  *  when  only  one  com- 
tMlianof  two  bodies  can  he  obtained,  it  mnit  be  presumed 
toheabioaxy  one.* 

The  case  in  which  the  second  pwtion  of  oxygen  in  an 
•side,  jnfftffia^  of  being  equal  to  the  firtt,  is  only  one-half 
mater,  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  instance  of  the  oxides 
4f  inm,  and  the  means  by  which  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
de  existeoee  of  half  an  atom  is  obviated  bavit  been  men- 
linnrd.  Hftere  are,  however,  some  cases,  in  which  it  is  con- 
rameot  to  consider  such  an  oxide  as  containing  an  atom 
ud  a  half  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  then  termed  a  saquioxide ; 
■here  ire  also  sevnat  instances  in  which  salts  are  commonly 
iwu^dered  as  containing  a  quantity  of  acid  equal  to  an  atom 
ad  a  balf^  and  tfacsa  are  termed  aevptitalt*.  Thu  alkalies 
tnmnin.  potash,  and  soda,  and  some  other  bases,  Ibrm 
Aice  ramponnds  with  the  same  acid :  for  example,  we  have 
Carbonate  of  potash,  composed  of  I  atom  acid+ 1  atom  base 
fteatbonate  of  potash,  2  atoms  acid+  1  atom  do. 

■id  a  carbonate  of  potash,  3  atoms  acid+  2  atoms  do. 

It  e  then  evident  that  the  last  salt  is  equivalent  to  a  oom- 
pnnd  of  1^  atom  acid  + 1  atom  base.  Now  if  nn  atom  of 
^  salt,  considered  as  a  sesquisalt,  be  added  to  an  atom 
d  aitnte  of  Ume.  double  decomposition  ensues,  1  atom  of 
umnX  mtrata  of  potash  remains  in  sdution,  l  atom  of 
■cabal  carbonate  of  Hme  is  precijiitated,  and  carbonic  acid 
s^aal  to  half  an  atom  is  expelled  in  the  state  of  gas.  With 
K^wet  to  its  base  then,  sesquicarbonate  of  potash  may  be 
Kcarded  as  a  neutral  carbonate,  though,  as  to  its  acid,  as  a 
■i^aieazbonate  ;  for  if  lime-water  added  to  an  atom  of 
>  sesquicarbonate,  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  equi- 
^lott  in  qnantity  to  14  atom. 

Tbese  nets  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  ctimbining  and 
weights  are  not  convertible  terms,  though  they  have 
employed.    Thus  the  atomic  weight  of  an  anhydrous 

""■imiinil  of  3  atoms  carbonic  acid  and  2  atoms  potash,  is 

^ :  eoendered  as  a  sesquicarbonate,  its  atomic  weigh  t  is  8 1 ; 

V  iis  cmabinLnff  weight  is  the  same  with  respect  to  an 
^ef  mtrieaw;  bat  it  is  one-half  greater  as  regards  an 
Eflw.   Tlie  same  remark  will  apply  to  bisalts ;  they 


must  also  be  eonsidered  as  having  one  eonlnnu^  te 
their  acids  and  another  for  their  bases. 

It  may  now  be  easily  made  to  appear  how  it  happens  that 
when  two  neutral  salts  decompose  each  other,  the  new  nits 
obtained  by  the  operation  are  also  neutral ;  an  atom  of  nitric 
acid  weighs  54. and  one  of  bsryles  76, forming  when  combined 
130  of  neutral  nitrate  of  barytes;  88  »  an  atom  of  neutral  ml* 
phate  of  potash  is  cnnposed  of  an  atom  of  sulphuric  aoid = 40, 
and  an  atom  of  potash  =48.  Now  when  130,  or  an  atom 
of  nitrate  of  baiytes,  dissolved  in  water,  is  mixed  with  a 
solution  of  88,  or  an  atom,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  double 
decomposition  ensues,  and  two  new  and  perfectly  neutral 
salts  are  formed,  viz.,  1  atom  of  nitrate  of  potash=  102,  con- 
sisting of  an  atom  of  nitric  acid  =  54,  and  an  atom  of  potash 
=48;  this  remains  in  solution ;  and  there  is  precipitated  an 
atom  of  neutral  sulphate  of  barytes  =  116,  composed  of 
i  atom  of  sulphuric  acid  =  40,  and  1  atom  of  barytes  =  76. 
The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  etmstitution  of  the  salts 
emploj'ed,  and  those  formed  by  their  mutual  decompositiun; 
and  it  will  be  seen  also  that  the  weight  of  the  new  ecoo- 
ponnds  is  precisely  equal  to  those  of  Uie  original  salts. 
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Although  tlie  atomic  thewy,  thus  developed  by  Dr.  Dal- 
ton in  1808,  contained  truths  of  the  highest  importance, 
quite  independent  of  the  hypothesis  by  which  they  were 
illustrated,  it  was  not  until  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Wollaston's  Memoirs,  On  SupeT'odd  and  Sub-aeid  Sattt, 
and  On  a  Synoptic  Scale  n/  Chemical  Equivalents,  that 
chemists  were  fully  impressed  with  the  practical  applications 
of  which  the  theory  was  susceptible.  In  the  first  memoir 
{Phil.  Trant.  1808),  a  memoir  equally  remarkable  for  \ts 
conciseness  and  clearness.  Dr.  Wollaston  shows,  that  Dr. 
Dalton's  theory,  first  applied  to  determining  the  constitution 
of  gaseous  bodies,  is  applicable  to  that  of  super-acid  and 
sub-acid  salts;  and  he  proves  that  sub-carbonate  of  potash 
contains  exactly  half  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  existing 
in  the  super-cafbonate,  b^  showing  that  if  the  latter  be 
heated  it  loies  half  its  acid,  and  is  reduced  to  the- state  of 
sub-carbonate  by  the  loss ;  the  same  rule  was  found  to  exist 
with  the  sub-earbonate  and  super-carbonate  of  soda,  the 
sulphate  and  super-sulphate  of  potash,  and  with  three  oxa- 
lates of  potash. 

Tho  paper  on  the  tynoplin  scale  appeared  in  the  I'hil. 
TrottM.  (or  1814.  By  this  instrument  the  pmcticiil  utility  of 
the  doctrine  of  defiuitu  proportions  was  motit  satisfactorily 
pointed  out. 

This  instrument  consists  of  a  moveable  scale  of  num- 
bers on  the  principle  oTGunter's  scale,  so  that  any  number 
can  be  placed  opposite  the  names  of  a  series  of  subatances 
in  adjoining  colunuis,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
bining weights,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number  denoting 
the  combining  weight  of  a  body  being  placed  opposite  to  its 
name—lO.  for  example,  opposite  to  oxygen— the  numbers 
expressing  the  combining  quantities  of  others  will  appear 
opposite  to  their  names  ;  thus  copper  will  be  found  oouosite 
to  40,  showing  that  this  quantity  of  it  combines  with  lu  of 
oxygen,  and  opposite  to  50  will  be  found  oxide  of  copper. 
By  mere  inspection,  a  great  number  of  important  results 
are  obtained.  If  the  composition  of  a  substance  with  reganl 
to  the  proportion  of  its  elements  is  to  ho  determined,  the 
slider  is  to  be  so  placed  that  the  number  100,  or  any  re- 
quired number,  is  opposite  to  its  name,  and  the  respective 
quantities  of  the  ingredients  will  be  found  opposite  to 
their  names,  and  the  quantities  of  other  compounds  le- 

Sitred  to  decompose  them  :  for  example,  when  86  is 
,  aeed  opposite  to  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  27*5  will  be 
opposite  to  oarhonic  acid,  59*1  to  potash,  ei'S  to  ml  e( 
vitriol,  50  to  dry  sulphuric  acid,  and  IT'S  to  jniJ*,— 
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New  h  is  veil  known  that  sub-carbonate  of  potash  is  de- 
oMDpoMd  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  on  further  inspecting  the 
seale,  it  will  be  observed  that  sulphate  of  potash,  the  newly- 
formed  salt,  is  opposite  to  109*1,  showing  the  quantity  formed 
by  the  union  of  50  of  dry  sulphuric  acid  and  59'1  of  potash, 
while  37*5  of  carbonio  acid  are  expelled,  and  11*3  of  water 
are  set  free.  This  simple  example  is  student  to  show  the 
rezT  extouive  use  which,  by  mere  inspectioD,  may  be  made 
d  uuB  uutruownt  in  exhibiting  the  oonstitntion  Tarious 
oxides,  adds,  and  salts,  and  of  the  quantities  of  substances 
required  to  fbnn  or  decompose  compound  bodies. 

In  the  year  1808,  Benelius,  in  consequence  of  a  perusal 
of  Richter's  w»k  already  alluded  to,  undertook  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  numerical  proportions  in  which  different 
bodies  combine  so  as  neutralize  each  other ;  these  investi- 
gations were  accompanied  by  a  series  of  analyses  which 
for  number  and  accuracy  have  probably  never  been  ei^ualled. 
As  the  results  of  these  labours,  he  laid  down  certam  laws 
relative  to  chemical  combinations,  which,  however,  are  in 
geueral,  and  when  correct,  only  to  be  considered  as  corol- 
uries  from  those  determined  by  Dalton.  Within  a  few 
years,  a  curious  discovery  has  been  made  with  «espect 
to  the  atomic  constitution  of  some  snhstances.  vis.,  such 
M  are  eamposed  of  precisely  the  same  dements  and  in 
the  same  proportion,  but  which  possess  very  di^rent  pro- 
perties ;  *  they  are  termed  itommc  bodies :  the  two  com- 
pounds of  hydrogen  and  phosphorus ;  oil  of  wine  and  light 
liquid  hydro-carboi ;  tartaric  and  paratartario  acids,  are 
among  the  more  remarkable  instances  of  this  similarity  of 
composition  and  dissimilarity  of  properties.  It  is,  however, 
extremely  probable  that  most  bodies  so  constituted,  though 
they  contain  the  same  relative,  do  not  contain  the  same 
absolute  number  of  atoms  of  the  same  elomenia ;  on  this 
supposition  1^  atomic  weights  will  differ,  though  they  have 
been  su^Kieed  to  be  similu*,  and  the  different  arrangement 
of  similBr  atrais  in  consequence  of  their  increased  number, 
may  be  such  as  to  oooasion  the  difference  of  properties 
obsemd. 

Having  now  considered  that  part  of  the  subject  which 
relates  to  the  laws  by  which  solia  bodies  enter  into  atomic 
combination,  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  the  very  im- 
portant laws  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  discovered  with  respect 
to  the  combination  of  gaseous  bodies.  The  memoir  con- 
taining what  has  been  termed  the  TTuoru  qf  Volumes  is  in 
vol.  ii.  p.  207  of  the  Mimoires  dArcueit,  1809.  and  is  en- 
titled Sur  la  Combitiaison  det  Substance*  Gazeuses,  &c.  The 
author  suspecting,  from  the  previously-ascertained  fact  that 
100  volumes  of  oxygen  gas  combine  with  200  volumes  of 
hydrogen  gas  to  form  water,  that  other  gaseous  bodies  would 
be  found  to  unite  in  simple  proportions,  he  pre|>ared  muriatic, 
carbonic,  and  fluoborio  aoid  nues,  and  combined  them  with 
ammoiuacal  gas,  and  he  fimxA  that  they  united  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions : — 

100  vdumest^muriatio  aoid  gas  with  lOOofamnumiacalgas. 

100      „     csrbonie  aoid  gas      100  „ 

100       „  „  BOO 

100      „     fluohorie  aiM  gas      100  „ 

100       ..  .      200  „ 

The  series  of  compounds,  however,  which  most  remarkably 
illustrate  the  &ct  that  gaseous  substances  unite  in  the  simple 
ratio  of  1  to  1,  1  to  3,  1  to  3,  &c.,  are  those  of  oxygen  and 
azote,  dready  mentioned  vritb  other  views,  thus : — 

By  Valtmiv.  B;  Wetsht 

Ante.    Osfgeti.  Avta.  Oxjgen. 

Nitrous  oxide  .2  1.14  8 

Nitric  oxide  .3  S  .       14  16 

Hyponitious  acid  .2  3  .       14  24 

Nitrous  acid  .2  4  .       14  32 

Nitric  acid    .  .       2  5  .       14  40 

The  same  rule  was  found  also  to  apply  to  the  comblnatiaD 
of  vapours  with  gases,  thus: — 

1 00  vols,  of  hydrogen  gas  With  1 00  vols,  of  vapour  sulphur. 

100  „  oxygen  „  100  „  „ 
100  ,  hydrogen  „  i  OO  .,  iodine. 
Indeed,  chemists  hare  ventured,  on  the  strength  of  the  last- 
mentioned  focts,  to  estimate  the  weight  of  the  vapour  of 
bodies  which  have  never  yet.  like  sulphur  and  iodine,  been 
separately  vaporized :  thus,  licht  carburetted  hydrogen  gas 
is  presumed  to  be  composed  of  two  volumes  of  hydragen  gas, 

*  Tliii  iiich  roHpoanib  exist,  wai,  -n  brUerp,  flrtl  ioremd  by  ta  snonv- 
anu  MtlHir.  fha  Kim*  ezpeilBeati  at  Dr.  Hastr  gn  Iha  canpooK^  ai 
MVtalisd  1|]>dnis«a..  8w  Await  tfFkUti^,  H.  & toL til.  p.  ff. 


and  om  volume  of  the  vapour  of  carbon;  and  M  widi  all 

other  gaseous  compounds  of  carbon. 

Dr.  Turner  ( Elements     Chemistryt  p.  204)  has  well  ob 
served,  that  the  simple  ratio  in  wucn  volumes  combine 
*  is  peculiarly  interesting,  because  it  spears  to  indicate  a 
dose  correspondence  in  the  uze  of  the  atoms  of  gaseous 
bodies.   It  naturally  suggests  the  idea  that  this  pendiuity 
may  szise  from  the  atoms  of  elementary  jtrinciidesposHMing 
the  same  magnitude.   On  this  supposition,  equal  nsssures 
of  such  substances  in  the  gaseous  form,  at  the  sum  %m- 
perature  and  pressure,  would  probably  contain  sn  eqnsl 
number  of  atoms ;  and  the  specific  gravity  of  these  gases 
would  depend  on  the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms.  The 
same  numbers  which  indicate  the  specific  gravity  of  ele- 
mentary principles  in  the  gaseous  state  woula  then  express 
the  relative  weight  of  their  atoms,  so  that  the  latter  would 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  former,  or  the  atomicweight 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  represent  the  specific  gravitr  of  its 
vapour.  The  proportional  numbers  adopted  by  Sir  H.  Da^ 
in  his  Elements  qf  Chemieal  Pkilotophtf,  and  the  atomic 
weighta  emplojredhy  Beizelius  in  his  System  qfChemisiry, 
were  selected  in  accordance  with  this  view.   Thus,  water, 
being  formed  of  two  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure 
of  oxynn,  is  believed  by  Beizelius  to  c<msist  of  two  atoms 
of  the  ninner.  and  one  atom  of  the  latter ;  and,  for  a  similar 
reason,  he  regards  protoxide  of  nitrogen  as  a  compound  of 
two  atoms  of  nitrt^en  and  one  atom  of  oxygen.  lae  atoms 
and  vtdumes  of  the  four  elementary  gases — oxygen,  chlorine, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen— are  thus  made  to  coincide  with 
each  other.  This  method,  though  perhaps  pref^ble  to  any 
other,  has  not  hitherto  been  generallv  followed.   Most  che- 
mists consider  water,  protoxide  of  chlorine,  and  protoxide  of 
nitrogen,  as  containing  each  cme  atom  of  their  elements ; 
and,  consequently,  as  those  compounds  consist  of  one  mea- 
sure of  oxygen  united  with  two  measure  of  the  other  con- 
stituent, the  atom  of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  and  nitn^n  is 
supposed  to  occupy  twice  as  much  space  as  an  atom  of 
oxygen.   An  atom  of  oxygen  is  therefore  represented  by 
halfa  volume,  and  an  atom  of  the  other  three  gases  by  a 
whole  volume.* 

In  161S,  Dr.  Prout  publi^ed,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Annale  of  Philosophtfy  a  paper  *  On  the  Relation  between 
the  Specific  Gravities  of  Bodies  in  their  Gaseous  States,  and 
tho  Weights  of  their  Atoms.'  The  observations  offered  in 
this  memoir  are  professedly  founded  on  the  doctrine  of 
volumes  just  described.  The  author  shows,  that  if  atmo- 
spheric air  be  a  compound  of  20  volumes  of  oxygen  and  80 
of  azotic  gas,  and  their  equivalents  8  and  14,  then  the  spe- 
cific gravities  of  these  gases  are — oxygen,  I'll  11 ;  asote, 
0*9722.  He  shows,  also,  that  the  specif;  gravity  of  hydro- 
gen gas  is  0*694 ;  that  if  we  reckon  the  atomio  weight  of 
hydrogen  0*135,  tiiat  of  oxygen  is  unity.  He  also  ob- 
served, that  the  atomic  wei^ts  of  bodies  appear  to  be  mul- 
tiples of  the  atomic  wcsght  of  h^^drogen  by  a  whole  number. 
It  was  remarked  by  him,  that  in  general  tiie  specific  gra- 
vity of  the  body  in  a  gaseous  state  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  its  atomio  weight  by  0-535},  or  half  the  specific 
gravity  of  oxygen  gas,  because  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  repre- 
sented by  huf  a  volume,  but  that  of  most  other  substanisei 
by  a  whole  volume. 

Dr.  Thomson  (Attempt  to  establish  .the  First  Principle, 
of  Ckemiatry  by  Bseperiment,  vol.  i.,  p.  26),  hilly  adoptin| 
Dr.  Prout's  views  on  this  subject,  says — *  Kvory  substance 
of  which  I  could  procure  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  mi 
to  examine  it  fullv.  has  been  not  only  a  mtdtipUi  of  thi 
atomic  weight  oi  hydn^en ;  but,  if  we  exeept  a  few  com 
pounds  into  which  a  single  or  odd  atom  of  hywigen  entm 
they  are  all  multiples  of  0*25,  or  of  two  atoms  ttf  bydroKn 

By  merely  inspecting  the  table  of  atoms  which  we  aha! 
presently  give,  it  will  be  evident  that  such  a  law  woul 
afibrd  great  facilities,  as  all  fractional  numbers  would  b 
avoided,  hydrogen  being  reckoned  unity.  In  this  countr 
the  idea  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted,  and  in  thia  um 
moir  such  numbers  have  been  used  for  illustration.  It  mua 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  experiments  of  Beneliu 
confirmed  as  they  have  been  by  the  researches  of  D 
Turner,  have  thrown,  to  say  the  least,  very  great  doubts  « 
the  accuracy  of  the  general  proposition  ma£  by  Dr.  Froi 
and  muntained  by  Dr.  Thomson. 

The  late  expenments  of  Mitscherlich,  on  the  relation  i 
the  density  ef  gases  to  their  aiondc  weights^  tend  alt 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Front  cannot  be  safely  ai 
mUted.  (.An.  deCh.etdePh.lt  i.) 
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t  ffrmg  a  teUe  of  the  atomie  wmglils  ot  eleiiMOtiu7 
bodies,  it  will  be  proper  to  almte  the  nature  and  weuht  of 
tfae  Mtaaiui  from  which  tfaajr  are  leekoned,  and  the  dificrent 
tens  amfkajmi  to  designate  vhat—adopting  tfae  language 
of  I^.  IwMi, — we  hara  described  ai  an  atom. 

I^.  Dal  ton,   .      .   atom,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  7 

IV.  Wollaston,  equivalent,  oxygen  10  hydrogen  1*33 

SirH.  Davj-,    proportion^  hydrogens  oxygen  15 

IV.  TbcHnaon,       .   njom.  oxygen     1  hydrogen  1*25 

Bexcelius.     .      .   atom,  oxygen  100  hydrogen  12'4795 

Dr.  Henry,   .      .   aiom^  hyi&ogen  1  oxygen  8 

Dr.  Turner,      equivalent,  hydn^n  1  oxygen  8 

Mr.  Faradaj,  prtportioaai,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

Mr.  Brandy  proportional,  hydrogen  1  oxygen  8 

The  method  of  muteally  eoowting  the  numbers  each 
into  tiioae  af  the  other  is  too  obvious  to  require 


Dae  of  the  tem         has  been  objected  to  as  hypo- 
'»  faecMiBe  it  is  aaid  that  we  have  no  means  of  eseer- 
or  jadgmg  of  the  wmght  or  nagnitnde  of  an  attm 
«f  wmf  elBBMit.  OM  that  any  i»ppesed  vriative  wsight  of 
<  wut  thegsftte  be  a  mere  faypodMtioal  assiuep- 
^ueh  no  setirfiwtoiy  eowdomoD  can  be  diavn 
tfwM  who  appev  to  antntain  tbb  i^kiioa,  o&er 
■a  stem  qnotlBd,  aie.  anbotituted  for  the  word  atom, 
ie,  however,  intended  to  express  merely  the  smallest 
wiadi  is  ibund  of  any  element  without  deoonpo- 

Tbe  fiillBwiB^  leMBrba  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  his  mamoir 
•a  the  taite  extot  «f  the  atmofi^iere  {Phil.  Tram.  1823), 
ace  attDBg;ly  in  Ikrotir  of  the  atomic  constitntitm  Ot  matter. 
*  Now.  thmigh  we  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
ofcwt  of  ew  own  atnospbere,  tiune  of  othw  planetary  bodies 
ve  ■Bwectfaelesa  objects  for  ashenoaueal  investigation ;  and 
■K  wmy  be  deeening  of  oonsideration,  whether,  in  any  in- 
,  a  daicjaiiay  of  widi  matter  can  be  proved,  snd  whe- 
haa  l^m  aoniee,  any  oonelusive  a^nment  can  be 
n  ferav  of  nUoaato  atoms  of  mauer  in  general. 
Ai;  Mwe  d»  law  of  defeaite  pmoitiona  diaeovend  by 
is      Bame  tat  all  kinds  of  matter,  whether  solid, 
or  elastir,  if  it  can  be  ascertained  ttat  any  one 
biiy  eaneirtB  of  partieles  z»  longer  divisible,  we  can 
An  aeaieely  donM  tlMt  all  other  bodies  are  similarly  con- 
aad  we  may  withont  beskation  conclude,  that 
equivalent  quantities,  which  we  have  learned  to  ap- 
piecate  by  nr^tortionate  immbers,  do  really  ex|Mms  the 
■chtn*  ve%fate  of  elemonln'y  atoms,  the  vlthuato  olgects  of 
ckeMBsI  reaeazob** 

1Mai/tk4  Atomie  fFetghti  qfElemeMtary  Bodie$, 
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■tJnainiifH 
IipesiiUD 


RioriDe 
GbdDoni 

laoiuBn 


cut 
k 


Oxygen  =1 
0-125 
0-75 

J 
1 
1 

1-25 

1-5 

1-75 

3 

2-25 

2-  5 

srrs 

3 

3-  2i> 
3-25 
3-25 
3-5 

3-  5 
4 

4 

4-  25 

4-a 

4-5 
4-75 


1 
6 
6 
8 
8 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
16 
18 
18 
20 
£2 
24 
26 
26 
26 
2ft 
28 
32 
32 
32 
34 
36 
36 
38 
46 


-1  Oxygen  —100 
12-4795 
76-438 
80-375 
100 

136-204 
2?7-312 
171-166 
158-352 
88-518 
196-143 
201-165 
116-900 
331-261 
256-019 
420-201 
290-897 
303-662 
369-675 
368-991 
339-205 
345-887 
395*695 
806-452 
351-815 
403-226 
221-326 
4&2-514 
470-042 
489'918 


TlTdrogeD  — 1 

rooo 

6-125 

6-  440 

8-  013 
10-914 

22-  221 
13-716 
12-689 

7-  093 

15-  717 

16-  120 

9-  367 

26-  544 
20-515 
33-671 

23-  310 

24-  33-2 
29-622 
29-568 

27-  181 
27-716 

31-  707 
64-622 
28191 

32-  311 

17-  735 
32-254 
37-6«» 
39-257 


OR.  THOHBOir. 

BBUKLins. 

=  1  OxjrfeislOO  H7dra«*n 

Selenium 

5 

40 

494-583 

39-631 

Strontium  > 

5-5 

44 

547-285 

43*854 

Molybdenum  . 

6 

48 

598*520 

47'960 

Cerium 

6-2S 

60 

574*696 

46-051 

Palladium 

6-75 

54 

665*899 

53*359 

Rhodium 

e-75 

54 

651-387 

621 96 

Cadmium 

7 

56 

696'767 

55*833 

Tin  . 

726 

58 

735*294 

58-920 

Thorium  . 

'  7-4 

60 

644*900 

67*701 

Antfawniy  . 

'  8 

64 

806*452 

64-622 

Vanadian 

855*840 

68*578 

Barium 

8'S 

68 

856*880 

68-663 

BismuUi 

9 

7S 

1330*377 

106*604 

Bromine  . 

10 

80 

489-153 

39*196 

IMatinam 

12 

96 

1233-499 

98*841 

Iridium  . 

12-25 

98 

1233-499 

98*841 

Blercury 

12-5 

100 

1265-823 

101-431 

Gold  . 

12-5 

100 

1243-013 

99-604 

Tungsten 

125 

130 

1183-000 

94-795 

Oimiuu 

12-5 

100 

1244-487 

99-722 

Lead  . 

13 

104 

1294-498 

103-729 

SUver 

13-75 

no 

1351-607 

108-305 

Iodine 

15-75 

126 

789-750 

63-283 

Colambium  . 

22-75 

182 

1153-715 

92-448 

Uranium 

26 

208 

2711-358 

217-263 

It  is  to  be  obsored,  dtat  it  is  not  ponderable  matter  only 
which  appears  to  obey  the  law  cn  definite  proportions; 
Dnlong  and  Petit  have  inl^red  from  their  experiments  {An, 
de  Ch.  et  de  Ph.,  T<d.  X.)  that  the  atoms  of  simple  sub- 
stances have  the  same  c^iacity  for  heat.  Dr.  Dalton  has, 
however,  objected  to  this  opinion,  that  the  product  of  the 
weight  of  an  atom  by  the  corresponding  capacity  for  heat 
is  not  a  constant  quantity ;  because  the  capacity  of  the 
same  substance  varies  with  change  of  form,  or  wiUi  variation 
of  temperature  without  change  of  form.  Added  to  which 
the  weights  of  the  atoms,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  he^ 
would  M  very  materislly  difbtent  fVom  those  now  adopted 
in  many  cases. 

The  late  beautiftil  experimenta  of  Hr.  Faraday  on  the 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  assodated  with  Ae  particles 
or  atoms  of  matter,  jwove  that,  for  a  given  definite  quantity 
of  electricity  passed,  an  equally  definite  and  coostant  quan- 
tity of  water  or  other  matter  is  decomposed ;  and  he  con- 
cludes also,  that  the  electricity  which  decomposes,  and  that 
which  is  evolved  by  the  decomposition  of,  a  certain  quantity 
of  matter,  are  alike.  *  The  harmony,'  he  ohsen-es,  '  whicn 
this  theory  of  the  definite  evolution  and  the  equivalent  de- 
finite action  of  electricity  introduces  into  the  associated 
theories  of  definite  proportions  and  electro-chemical  afiinity, 
is  very  great  According  to  it,  the  equivalent  weights  of 
bodies  are  simply  those  quantities  of  them  which  contain 
equal  quantities  of  electricity,  or  have  naturally  equal 
electric  powers ;  it  being  the  electricity  which  determines  the 
equivalent  number,  because  it  determines  the  combining 
force.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the  atomic  theory  or  phraseology 
then  the  atoms  of  bodies  which  are  equiTaleuts  to  each 
odier  in  their  ordinary  chemical  action  nave  equal  quanti- 
ties of  electricity  naturally  associated  with  them.'  iPHil, 
Trans.  1834.) 

With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  atomic  theory,  we  can- 
not do  better,  in  concluding  this  account  of  it,  than  to  state, 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  Daubeny  {Introduction  to  the  Atoade 
7%eory,  p.  87),  that  *  it  would  be  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon 
the  proofs  already  afforded,  with  respect  to  the  greater  pre- 
cision it  has  introduced  into  the  science,— the  wonderful 
saving  of  time  and  labour  which  is  derived  finm  it,  not  only 
by  the  philosopher  in  his  more  speculative  inquiries,  hut 
even  by  the  manufacturing  chemist,  in  the  every-day  operaF- 
tions  of  his  trade.' 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  pnient  state  of  our  fcnowled^ 
no  somer  ha-*e  we  ascertamed  the  exact  jHrqioition  in  which 
a  new  substance  unites  with  any  one  of  those  bodies  whose 
atomic  weii^t  is  already  determined,  than  we  are  enabled 
to  calculate  in  what  quantities  it  must  combine  with  all  the 
remainder,  so  that,  instead  of  being  compelled,  as  heretofore 
would  have  appeared  necessary,  to  analyze  every  existing 
combination,  in  order  to  determine  the  pn^ortiui  of  its 
ingredients,  we  might  rest  contented,  were  it  not  for  the 
sake  of  obviating  the  ehances  of  error  in  uy  single  ex 
periment,  with  ascertaining  the  compwitien  of  one  oaf.  of 
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the  whole  number  of  coispoands.  into  which  the  ingredient 
in  question  enters. 

ATONEMENT,  a  certain  mode  of  appeasing  anger,  and 
ohtaining  pardon  for  an  offence.  In  the  act  of  atonement 
there  is  commonly  understood  to  be  a  substitution  of  some- 
thing offered,  or  of  some  personal  suffering,  for  a  penalty 
which  would  otherwise  be  exacted.  The  word  is,  indeed, 
ap{died  colloquially  to  any  circumstance  of  sufl^iing,  volun- 
tas or  involuntary,  consequent  upon  criminal  conduct  or 
error  of  judgment.  Thus  even  the  spendthrift  is  said  to 
have  atoned  for  his  iblly  by  the  liardshipa  endured  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  the  murderer  for  his  crime  by  a  public 
ricath.  But  this  use  of  the  word  is  altogether  innefcnsitjle. 
In  theology,  it  has  respect  to  offence  committed  against  the 
Deity  ;  it  is  in  the  tlieological  acceptation  of  the  term  that 
it  will  be  considered  in  the  present  article.  The  subject  in 
this  view  of  it  is  partly  connected  with  that  of  sacrifice  [see 
Sacrifick]  ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it.  For  it  is  not 
certain  that  all  sacrifices  had  atonement  for  their  object; 
and  sacrifice,  as  commonly  understood,  was  only  one  amongst 
other  methods  of  atonement. 

The  practice  of  Monemeat  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquity 
and  UQK'ersality,  proved  by  the  earliest  records  that  have 
come  down  to  ua  of  all  nations,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
antient  and  modem  travellers.  In  the  oldest  books  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  without  noticing  those  earlier  sacrifices 
tlie  olyectof  which  may  be  considered  doubtful,  wc  have 
numerous  instances  of  expiatory  rites  where  atonement  is 
the  prominent  feature,  occupying,  in  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  four  last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  some  cases  the 
atonement  was  made  for  a  specific  offence  iLevit, 
Numb.  xvi.  46) ;  in  others  it  had  reference  to  a  state 
of  transgreiision,  as  especially  in  the  case  of  the  scape-goat, 
on  tliL*  day  of  expiation.  iLevit.  xvi.)  The  offender  again 
either  atoned  by  his  own  personal  act,  or  received  the  benefit 
of  atonement  by  the  act  of  another.  {.Leoit.  iv.)  The 
Hebrew  records  contain  also  notices  of  the  practice  of  atone- 
ment, independent  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  uncon- 
nected with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
The  barbarous  offerings  to  Moloch  appear  in  the  light  of 
(itonements  when  interpreted  by  the  indignant  expostula- 
tion of  Micah  (vi.  7)—'  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for 
iny  transgression,  and  the  fhiit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my 
soul  ? '  When  Job  is  described  (i.  5)  as  offering  banit 
offerings  according  to  the  number  of  his  sons,  and  accompa- 
nying the  act  with  the  explanation,  *It  may  be  that  my  sons 
have  sinned,  and  cursed  God  in  their  heari.'  we  are  sure 
that  the  author  of  the  book,  and  those  for  whom  he  wrote, 
were  Tamiliar  with  tlie  notion  of  atonement.  The  name, 
indeed,  and  the  age  of  the  writer,  are  both  disputed  points  ; 
but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  attrihuUng  to  the  work  a 
very  high  antiquity. 

At  the  earliest  date  to  which  we  can  carry  our  inquiries 
by  means  of  the  heathen  records,  we  meet  with  the  same 
notion  of  atonement,  with  a  distinction  also  in  the  applica- 
tion, between  the  removal  of  anger  incurred  by  particular 
offences,  and  of  that  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
jealous  character  of  the  Deity.  An  instance  of  atonement 
of  the  former  kind  meets  us  in  the  very  opening  of  the 
Iliad.  Agamemnon  having  offended  A^llo  in  the  person 
of  his  priest,  by  refusing  a  ransom  for  his  daughter,  is  not 
content  with  restitution,  but  proceeds  to  atone  for  his  fault 
by  an  offering,  the  purpose  of  which  is  declared  by  Ulysses 
{U.  i.  442)— 'Agamemnon  sent  me  to  sacrifice  a  sacred 
hecatomb  to  Apollo  in  behalf  of  the  Danai,  that  we  may 
appease  the  SoA*ereign  Ood.' 

Among  the  many  other  instances  which  will  readily  occur 
to  a  reader  of  the  antient  classics,  the  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia 
by  her  father,  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Diana,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  substitution 
of  one  victim  for  another  by  the  offended  goddess.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  although  the  subject  of  the 
legend  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Trojan  var,  the  legend 
itself  <s  of  a  later  date  than  the  Homeric  poems.  In  tlie 
expiatorv  rites  for  certain  cases  of  homicide,  sacrificial  offer- 
ings to  tlie  Deity  formed  a  part  of  the  religious  ceremony  of 
purification,  in  addition  to 'the  penalty  which  the  offender 
paid  as  a  compeiisplion  to  the  avenging  party.  A  singular 
Instance  of  atonement  made  to  the  Diana  Orthia  of  the 
Locedamonians  is  given  by  Pausanias  (iil  16).  Blood 
having  been  shed  in  a  quarrel  during  a  solemn  sacrifice  to 
the  goddess,  human  victims  were  regularly  ofibred  to  her  as 
jui  ttonenwiit  fiw  the  offence ;  till  Lycurgus  substituted  fbr 


tills  cruel  ceremony  the  scourging  of  youths  at  the  aitu 
with  such  severity,  t^at  the  pen^ty  was  still  paid  with  blood. 

The  practice  of  general  atonement  among  Ae  heathen 
nations,  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  must  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  a  certain  article  in  the  popular  creed, 
which  is  probably  expressed  pretty  accurately  by  the  saying 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Solon  by  Herodotus,  that  *  the  Deity 
is  altogether  a  jealous  being,  and  fond  of  troubling  the  even 
course  of  a&irs'  i^Qovt^v  rt  xai  ropaxw^c.  Herod.  L  32). 
The  common  notion  is  remarkably  exemplified  in  a  stox) 
told  by  the  same  historian.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
heard  rumours  of  the  marvellous  uid  uninterrupted  sue 
cesses  of  his  friend  Polycrates,  the  sovereign  of  Samos,  gavi 
vent  to  his  anxiety  on  his  friend's  account  in  a  letter,  whtcl 
is  in  itself  so  curious,  and  so  strongly  illustrates  the  matte; 
in  hand,  that  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  presented  entin 
to  the  reader.  '  Amasis  says  thus  to  Polycrates  —It  i: 
pleasant  to  hear  that  one's  friend  prospers ;  yet  your  exceed- 
ing good  fortunes  please  me  not,  knowing  as  I  do  that  thi 
Deity  is  a  jealous  being ;  and  I  could  wish  that  both  mysel 
and  those  whom  I  care  for  should  he  ftfftunate  in  some  o 
their  doings,  and  in  oifaers  miscarry ;  and  so  pass  their  Uvei 
in  changes  of  i6rtune^  raUwr  tlun  be  always  liEfftunate ;  ISm 
I  never  yet  heard  talk  of  any  one  who  with  good  Cwtune  ii 
everything  did  not  ooroe  to  his  end  miserably  with  an  utte: 
.  downfall.  Do  you  therefore  follow  my  advice,  and  in  lespec 
of  your  haoDV  chances  do  as  I  tell  yo<u.  Lode  out  well  fa 
the  most  pt&cioua  thing  you  have,  and  that  which  j<n 
would  most  take  to  heart  the  losi  of  and  then  away  wici 
it,  in  such  sort  that  it  shall  nei*er  more  come  before  the  eye: 
of  men.  And  if  after  this  your  successes  should  not  ta1« 
turns  and  go  evenly  with  your  mishaps,  still  remedy  th< 
matter  in  the  way  proposed  by  me.'  (Herod,  iii.  40.)  Thi 
Btory  goes  on  to  say  that  Polycrates  took  the  advice  of  hi 
friend,  and  flung  into  the  sea  a  valuable  ring;  but  thi 
oliiect  was  defeated  by  an  incrediUe  |Mce  of  good  fortune 
which  restored  to  him  his  lost  treasure.  Hereupon  Ainui 
formally  dissolved  hit  eonnoion  with  a  man  so  evidentl] 
marked  out  for  some  signal  calamity. 

In  this  case  the  offence  was  invduntary ;  yet  it  was  no 
the  less  supposed  to  excite  anger  and  expose  the  ottmier  t 
punishment.  Here  too  is  an  instance  «  atonrasent  nnae 
companied  by  sacrifice.  The  mode,  indeed,  ni  atoning  ad 
mitted  an  almost  infinite  variety.  Even  the  repetition  on  i 
certain  occasion  of  the  great  games  at  Rome  was  strictly  ai 
act  of  atonement  for  a  rather  singiilar  offence  described  b; 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

If  we  pursue  our  inquiries  through  tne  accounts  left  u: 
hy  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  barbarous  nation: 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  from  India  to  Britain,  w* 
shall  find  the  same  notion  and  similar  practices  of  atone 
ment.  From  the  most  popular  portion  of  our  own  liters 
ture.  our  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels,  even  one  pro 
bably,  who  reads  at  all,  wm  be  able  to  find  we  htmsel 
abundant  proof  that  the  notion  has  been  as  permanent  as  i 
is  universal.  It  shows  itself  among  the  various  tribes  o 
Africa,  the  islanders  of  the  South  Seas,  and  even  that  mos 
peculiar  race,  the  natives  of  Australia,  either  in  the  shaix 
of  some  offering,  or  some  mutilation  of  the  person.  Wi 
should  expect  to  meet  with  it  in  India,  so  fertile  in  ever_ 
form  of  superstition ;  and  it  is  certain  that  many  of  th' 
fantastic  and  revolting  riles  of  the  Hindoos  bear  testimon; 
to  its  presence.  The  favourite  practice  of  torturing  th' 
body  has  often  there  a  different  object,  that  of  acquiring  t\t 
reality  ot  the  fame  of  superiw  sanctity ;  but  undoubtedly 
it  isuso  resorted  to  as  a  mode  <tf  atonanent 

It  has  been  supposed  Uiat  the  sacrificul  rites  of  th- 
heathens  and  their  practice  generally  of  atonement  are  hu 
corrupt  remnants  of  a  notion  and  practice  wlUdi  existed  a 
an  earlier  period  of  the  world,  in  a  purer  state  of  religion 
knowledge,  and  which  indicated  a  consciousness  of  tK 
actual  relation  in  which  man  stood  to  his  Maker,  am 
pointed  darkly  at  the  means  by  which  on  amehoration  o 
his  condition  was  to  be  effected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  i 
all  but  universally  acknowledged  by  the  believers  m  revela 
tion,  that  the  Levitical  atonements  were,  in  part  at  least 
typical  of  that  one  great  sacrifice  on  which  the  Christiai 
doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  founded.  The  nature  and  limit 
of  this  publication  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  this  part  of  thi 
sulgeet  at  a  length  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  import 
ance.  We  can  dp  little  more  than  state  iritat  is  nndu 
stood  by  the  Christian  when  he  speak*  <^  the  atonemeni 
He  does  not  consider  man,  according  to  the  heathen  nolioi 
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ibMdy  BMBtioned,  to  be  dM  object  frf  ft  eapridout  and 
wi^efal  eandtf,  hat  thnrngh  a  linftil  nature,  and  praeticet 
and  aflMtions  eonfiwmable  to  that  natueb  to  hare  oome  into 
a  into  of  ^ieiwtioa  ftmn  Ck>d ;  in  odiBr  irords,  be  believea 
tbt  God  is  just  fttid  holy,  that  nnui  has  tinned,  and  must 
ttoelMe  be  pnniabed.    This  being  Us  condition,  be  fur- 
Ifacr  believes  that  the  Divine  Being,  rerealed  to  ns  under 
As  title  of  the  Scm  of  God,  interposed  between  the  sentence 
■ni  ill  exeeutioa.  coffered  in  our  stead,  and  atoned  by  his 
iaxh  fw  our  tm ;  that  the  immediate  consequences  were, 
KBisnou  of  the  original  sentence,  and  restoration  to  a  state 
wiaA  is  still  pndiatitniary,  but  in  which  man  is  made 
txpMa  of  a  permanent  reunion  with  his  Maker.   The  be- 
fiever  ia  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  supposes  that  the 
■erifice  was  necessary  according  to  a  law  fixed  in  the 
toonacls  of  God  (which  law  be  also  supposes  to  be  revealed 
to  na>  that  sin  must  be  atoned  for  before  it  can  be  par- 
teud ;  but  Ue  £stingutsbea  between  the  necessity  of  the 
wtilee  itsrif,  and  the  futtiier  purpose  of  Ood  in  causing  it 
to  be  puMiely  made,  and  provuling  that  it  should  be  uni- 
versally known.    He  supposes  thekuowledKeof  the  fact  to 
be  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  character, 
asd  its  moral  consequences  to  be,  a  deeper  sense  of  the 
bpitode  of  sin ;  whereas  there  miKht  otherwise  be  danger 
bit  that  should  be  lightly  accounted  of  which  appeared  to 
kre  been  tightly  fot^ven ;  and  also  a  new  and  powerful 
Mine  to  a  hn-e  of  the  Supreme  Being,  supplyinfc  a  remedy 
iir  that  selSsb  principle  which  m^ht  prevait,  if  the  only 
miTes  to  obedienea  woe  the  hope  (^reward  and  the  (bar  ^ 
if  emiishnient. 

We  hftTB  endeaToured  to  state  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
wm  m  such  tenns  as  would  be  accepted  by  all,  who 
aneptad  the  doctrine  itself  on  the  mthority  of  Scripture, 
h  b  well  known,  however,  that  among  those  who  would 
oaev  in  the  general  statement,  there  would  be  found 
UMT  £fi>renee8  of  opinion,  particularly  as  to  the  univer- 
i^ty  flf  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  sarrifice.  [See 
Ca.LVu.']  We  have  also  without  qualiBcation  called  the 
doctruie  in  question  a  docbine  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
Iboagfa  we  are  well  aware  that  there  are  some  whose  views 
of  gospel  dispensation  and  whose  interpretation  of  scrip- 
Ibr  hm  kd  them,  whilst  ftiUy  admitting  the  divine  origin 
titmnXtpoo.  to  nject  as  unscriptural  the  doctrine  of  Uie 
■tniwment.  But  tmse  would  themselves  readily  acknow- 
ledge, we  believe,  that  they  are  c«nparatively  few  in 
■nbsr.  WiUk  respect  to  sane  tgw  in  eany  times,  snob  as 
Thndotns  the  tanner,  and  Paulos  of  Samosata,  we  rather 
wSa  fimm  their  peculiar  notions  concerning  the  person 
of  Cfariu.  than  blow  from  any  direct  evidence,  that  they 
fialiiil.  in  thia  particular  point,  from  the  general 
We£  Tlie  spirit  AT  controversy,  commonly  too  bitter, 
sis  then  man  fertile  in  unmeasured  vituperation  than  in 
bU  and  ele«r  statemrats  of  the  opinioDs  attributed  to 
•^oaents. 

To  atone,  aeetHdiiig  to  the  vulgar  etymok^,  is  to  set  at 
ne,  diat  is,  to  reconcile ;  and  hence  atonement  is  etymolo- 
SicaHy  explained  at-one-ment.  "Whether  this  derivation  is 
nght  or  not,  reoonciliatioa  seems  to  have  been  the  primary 
maoiiug  of  attooentent  with  our  eailier  writers.  Henoe  in 
ftn  iDtfipriiod  veraon  of  the  New  Testament  the  same  word 
«Wi  in  S  Cor.  T.  19  is  properly  rendered  reconciliation, 
is  in  Rona.  1 1  lendered  attmement.  The  word,  how- 
fver,  soon  eame  to  bear  the  meaning  in  which  it  is  now 
wd :  and  such  is  in  (otA  its  ordinary  meaning  in  the  au- 
teisHl  version  of  the  Old  Testament 

ATOOI  or  ATOWAI,  one  of  the  group  of  islands  in 
^  NiTtlt  Paeitte  Ocean,  which  was  disoovered  by  Cook  on 
Bu  third  Tornge,  in  January,  1 778,  and  which  he  named  the 
tmleii  ii  Islands,  in  honour  of  the  then  First  Lord  of  the 
ite^alty. 

Aioaa  is  sHnatAd  in  21^  57'N.lat  and  160°  W.  long. 
&  idaaA  is  ten  iMgoss  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
■ndi  bnader  at  tM  east  flian  at  die  west  end.  On  the 
■an  side  the  martum  rises  with  a  gentle  acclivity  fnm 
If  m  iiiMisf  I,  and  attains  its  greatest  elevation  about  the 
^tn  of  the  island,  which  is  7300  feet  above  the  level  of 
^  Ka.  The  high  gromtd  is  covered  with  lofty  trees,  the 
^^ife  of  which  Is  very  luxuriant,  but  Ae  coast  on  the 
*MBa       is  unenlcivated,  and  nearly  deserted  by  the  in- 
^^ws.   On  die  vestem  side  the  land  is  fertile,  and 
istect  abondandy  all  4»  vagetaUm  flunislMd  ^  the 
^ikif  these  seas. 


Tliera  is  reason  to  believe  that  when  Captain  Cook  first 
airived  at  Atooi  the  natives  looked  upon  his  visit  as  the 
ftiUUnent  of  a  tradition  or  propheey,  which  led  tbem  to 
expect  the  return  among  them  of  a  chief  who  had  long  sf^ 
disappeared  under  mysterious  circumstanees,  and  whuse 
return  in  after  times  was  (iiretold,  when  he  should  present 
himself  *  on  an  island  bearing  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  swine, 
and  dogs.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  andiored, 
a  priest  repaired  on  board,  and  decorating  Cook  with 
red  cloth,  such  as  adorned  tiieir  deities,  offered  him  a  pig 
in  the  manner  of  sacrifice,  and  pronounced  a  long  and, 
to  the  Europeans  present,  an  unintelligible  discourse. 
When  he  landed,  the  people  either  withdrew  respectfully 
from  sight,  or  prostratal  toemselves  on  the  ground  befixe 
him. 

On  flie  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  about  two 
leagues  fhmi  Uie  west  end,  is  a  tolerahly  good  roadstead  and 
watering-place,  called  Wymoa.  To  the  eastward  of  this 
aachn>Bge  a  shoal  projects,  on  which  are  rocks  and  breoken, 
and  the  road  is  exposed  to  the  trade-wind. 

Some  strongly  .suspicious  circumstances  which  occurred 
at  the  time  of  Cook's  first  visit  to  Atooi.  induced  him  to  be 
of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  were  cannibals.  The  more 
intimate  knowledge  we  have  since  acquired  of  their  habits 
and  dispositions  leads  (o  the  belief  that  Cook  was  mistaken 
in  this  respect.  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  so  barbarous 
a  custom  to  be  discovered.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  human 
sacriflces  were  resorted  to  upon  certain  occasions;  but 
although  a  great  part  of  their  religious  ceremonies  con- 
sisted in  feasting,  it  is  not  now  believed  that  they  ate  any 
part  of  those  hiunan  socrifiees. 

When  tbey  were  first  iliscovered,  each  of  the  principal 
islands  of  the  group  was  under  the  sway  of  its  own  Erie 
Erie  (chief  of  chiefs),  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  this 
island  was  finally  conquered,  and  the  whole  of  ihe  seven 
islands  were  brought  under  the  dominion  of  King  Ta- 
mehameha. 

Captain  Cook  computed  the  population  of  this  island, 
from  such  data  as  he  could  then  obtain,  at  about  30,000 ; 
but  it  has  since  been  ascertained  that  this  computation 
was  probably  below  the  truth,  and  that  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  now  about  64,000.  (See  Cook's  Third 
Voyage  round  the  World;  Vaooouver's  Vot/aget  v<d.  i. ; 
Voyage  of  H.  M.  Ship  Bltmde  to  the  Sandmeh  ItUmdi  in 
1824,  1823. 

ATOONI,  or  ATAONI,  a  tribe  of  Nomadio  Arabs, 
placed,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
Red  Sea,  in  Middle  Egypt,  between  26°  and  2SP  N.  lat. 
They  border  on  the  Ababde  towards  the  south,  with  whom 
they  are  enemies,  and  fVom  whom  they  have  taken  away 
theproBtable  employment  of  escorting  the  caravans  betwent 
Kenneh  and  Kosseir  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  privilege  the 
Ataoni  now  farm  from  the  pacha.  To  the  north,  the  AtacHii 
are  bounded  by  the  Manzy  and  the  Beni  Wassel  .Afabs, 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  me  inrovince  of  Atfih,  and  n«th- 
wards  towards  Suez.  (Burckhanlt's  Traoel*  in  Nubia,  and 
Map.)   [See  Abamdb.} 

ATORKOU.   [See  Ktirilx  Islands.] 

ATRAGENE.   [See  Clbmatis.] 

ATRATO  is  the  name  of  a  river  in  South  America,  in 
the  republic  of  New  Granada,  and  in  the  department  of  the 
Rio  Cauca,  of  which  latter  it  drains  the  northern  part, 
called  the  province  of  Chocft.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
three  snuul  rivers,  Rio  Quito,  Rio  Andageda,  and  Rio 
Zitaro,  which  rise  in  a  mountain-knot  a  little  south  of  6°  N. 
lat.,  and  soon  join  one  another.  It  runs  nearly  straight 
Ihim  south  to  north  for  tipwards  of  150  miles ;  its  mouth  is 
in  the  bay  of  Chocft,  the  most  southern  part  of  the  Gulf  of 
Darien,  near  8°  N.  lat  Traversing  a  narrow  valley,  which 
is  embosomed  between  two  ranges  of  the  Andes,  and  fbr 
two-thirds  of  the  year  is  drenched  by  almost  continual 
rains,  the  Atrato  brings  down  a  Kreatnr  imantity  of  water 
than  would  be  supposed  fnm  we  lengu  of  its  course; 
and,  according  to  the  sUtement  of  Alcedo,  its  mouth  is  flra 
leagues  wide.  Just  at  its  entrance  into  tiie  sea  are 
seventeen  small  islands,  lying  in  two  lines.  It  is  narigable 
only  for  a  short  distance  mm  its  mouth  for  European 
vessels. 

The  country  drained  by  the  Atrato  and  its  affluents  is 
extremely  mountainuus,  and  does  not  contain  a  level  tract 
<tf  any  extent,  except  at  its  mouth.  The  mountains  arc 
covered  with  forests  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  narrow  viU  • 
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^ys.  on  aeoouDt  of  the  almost  continual  moisture  of  the  air, 
are  marshy,  and  so  frequently  overflowed,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants find  it  necessary,  in  many  places,  to  build  their  houses 
upon  trees,  in  order  to  be  elevated  at  some  distance  abore  the 
damp  soil  and  the  reptiles  engendered  in  the  putrid  waters. 
It  there^  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sunrise  that  this  cmmtry 
hu  remained  iSk  nearly  the  same  coiuition  in  which  it  was 
at  the  banning  of  iba  sixteenth  century,  when  discovered 
by  the  Spaniaw  under  Roderigo  de  Bastidas  and  Alonso 
de  Qjeda.  But  as  the  adjacent  mountains  contain  rich 
mines  of  gold,  and  the  Atrato  and  all  its  affluents  bring 
down  from  them  gold  dust,  a  few  Europeans  have  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  who  cause  considerable  quantities  of 
gold  to  be  collected  by  their  slaves,  by  washing  the  sand 
of  the  rivers.  The  native  Indians,  too,  pay  tho  taxes  im- 
posed upon  them  in  that  metal.  The  mines  are  at  pre- 
sent not  worked,  and  agriculture  is  almost  entir^y  aban- 
doned, though  it  is  said  that  the  valley  contains  many 
fertile  tracts. 

The  Atrato  river,  which  is  also  called  Dorien  and  Chocd, 
has  obtained  some  historical  celebrity:  the  first  Eurq>ean 
settlement  on  the  continent  of  America  was  founded  not  far 
from  its  mouth  in  ISlOtby  Vasco  Nutiez  de  Balboa.  It 
was  called  Santa  Maria  d  Antiqua,  aud  abandoned  for 
Panama  in  1518,  on  account  of  Uie  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
At  present  its  site  is  almost  unknown. 

In  our  times  the  Atrato  has  acquired  another  sort  of  cele- 
brity :  it  has  been  the  means  by  which  the  only  existing 
water-communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
Pacific  has  been  effected.  One  of  its  sources,  the  Rio  Quito, 
rises  near  the  sourre  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  or  Rio  de  Nao- 
nama,  and  between  them  runs  a  ravine,  or  quebreda,  called 
tSas  Quebreda  de  Raspadura.  In  this  ravine  the  curate 
of  the  vUlage  of  Novita  made  his  parishioners  dig  a  little 
canal,  which  is  navi^oUe  during  the  bra.vy  lains,  and  thus 
the  canoes  of  the  Indians  carry  the  cocoa,  the  most  important 
of  the  agricultural  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  from 
the  toaaOk  of  the  Rio  San  Juan  to  that  of  the  Atrato.  This 
eanal,  which  was  mode  in  1788,  unites  two  points,  which 
are  respectively  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
are  four  degrees  of  latitude  from  one  another.  (Aloedob 
HumboldL) 

ATRI,  HA'TRIA  PICE'NA,  a  town  of  the  province 
of  Teramo  or  Abruzzo  Ultra  I.,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Matrina  or  Piomba,  and 
between  that  and  the  river  Vomano,  and  about  four  miles 
distant  from  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  12  miles 
S.E.  of  Teramo,  and  near,  though  not  upon,  the  high  road 
from  Teramo  to  Naples.  Atri  gives  the  title  of  Duke  to  a 
Nea^litan  family.  The  antient  Hatria  was  once  a  place 
of  ooDsiderable  importance ;  it  is  included  by  the  Roman 
geographers  in  the  province  of  Picenum,  being  in  that  Dart 
of  it  which  was  inhabited  by  the  PrsetutiL  It  was  called 
Hatria  Picena,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Hatria  or  Hadria 
of  the  Veneti.  [See  Adria.]  They  were  both  colonies  of 
the  Etruscans,  who  had  also  in  the  Picenum  the  cobnies 
of  Cupra  Maritiraa  and  Cupra  Montana.  Medals  aodcuns 
have  been  found  near  Atri  bearing  effigies  of  fishes, 
anchors,  and  other  maritime  symbols,  with  me  legend  Hat. 
The  harbour  of  Hatria  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Matrinus.  The  Synwusans,  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Diony- 
sius,  sent  a  colony  to  Hatria,  and  some  of  the  ooins  of  tut 
town  are  marked  with  the  Pegasus,  which  was  the  symbol 
of  Syracuse.  (Delfico.  Nwmrmatica  della  CUld  SAtri  ntl 
Piemio.)  Ph^atoa,  the  historian,  being  banished  from 
Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  took  refuge  at  Hatria  (f^: 
riv  'Aipiav),  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  Hatria  Piceno. 
as  this  town  had  received  a  Syracuson  ccdony :  here  he  pro- 
bably wrote  the  greatest  part  of  his  history.  (Plutarch, 
Dion.xi.)  ,Hatriaafterwardsbecamea  Roman  colony.  The 
fiuntly  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  originally  from  this 
place.  (Spartion.  Hadrian.)  Of  the  antient  town  hardly 
any  vestiges  now  remain.  The  present  town  of  Atri  is  a 
small  and  poor  place ;  it  was  once  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  partly  fallen  to  ruin. 

ATRI B,  or  ARTRIB.  a  village  in  Lower  E^pt,  near 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  is  the  Aduibia  {vof^ 
'A^piSh-tic)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  166);  blocks  oC  stono,  which 
have  been  observed  here,  probably  indioate  the  site  of  a 
temple,  ports    which  mav  still  be  onried. 

ATRi^KOI,  or  ATRIKANSKOI.  one  of  the  four  Urge 
Uuidi  in  the  ley  Sea,  whioh  lie  off  the  eoast  of  Sibeiu* 


and  to  which  the  name  of  New-Siberia,  or  Laechoff  isla:.  Js^ 
has  been  given.   (See  Nkw  Sibebia.) 

ATRIUM,  a  hall  or  room  of  audience  in  a'Roman  house 
The  two  words.  Atrium  and  Cavmlium.  if  not  at  first  syno- 
nymous, most  probably  became  so  in  the  course  of  bme. 
It  q>pearB  from  a  passage  in  Varro,  that  the  Csvttdium,  or 
Cavum  ^dium,  'the  hollow  <^  Oe  house,*  must  be  the 
whole  area  between  the  rim  of  the  OMni^uTium  from  which 
the  rain  fell,  and  the  impluvium  into  which  the  rain  fell. 
The  Atrium,  projperly  bo  called,  and  as  at  first  distinguished 
from  the  Caviodium,  would  be  the  space  between  the  open 
area  and  the  walls  (parietet)  of  the  Atriuta :  thus  the  Cavum 
iSdium  would  be  the  hollow  space  open  to  the  sky  and 
rain,  while  the  Atriura  would  be  the  covered  part,  and  would, 
therefore  form  the  hall  or  room  of  audience.  If  our  conjec- 
ture a,  founded  on  this  obscure  passage  of  Varro,  descriptive 
of  the  parts  of  a  Roman  house,  be  correct,  we  would  suggest 
that  the  compluvium  means  ratiier  the  rim  or  gutter  from 
which  the  rain  fell  [see  Hoosx,  Rohan  Housxj  than  the 
whole  area  of  the  open  space  over  the  impluvium. 

Hie  term  Attium  is  derived,  aecordii^  to  Varro  iLing, 
Lot.  XV.),  item  the  Atriates,  a  people  of  Tuscany,  from  whom 
the  pattern  <^  it  was  taken.  It  was  the  most  important  and 
usually  the  most  splendid  apartment  of  a  Roman  house. 
Here  the  owner  receiTed  his  crowd  of  morning  visitors,  who 
were  not  admitted  to  tho  inner  apartments.  Originally  the 
Atrium  was  the  common  room  of  resort  for  the  whole  family 
— the  place  of  their  domestic  occupations ;  and  such  it  pro- 
bably continued  in  the  humbler  ranks  of  life.  It  consisted 
of  a  large  apartment  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening  in 
the  centre,  called  ampMvium,  towards  which  the  roof 
sloped  so  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the 
floor  called  irtqjiuvitm.  Vitruvius  distinguishes  five  species 
of  Atria. 

1.  Tuseanicum,  or  Tuscan  Atrium,  the  oldest  and  sim- 
plest of  oil.  It  was  merely  ui  aputment,  the  loof  of  whtch 
was  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  tne  included  space  fcnrming  the  compluvium.  Many 
of  these  remain  at  Pompeii. 

2.  The  Tetmtyle,  or  fournxdumned  Atrium,  resembled 
the  Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders,  or  main  beams  of  the 
roof,  were  supported  b^  pillus,  placed  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  impluvium.  This  ftuni^hed  meuu  of  ineresuig  the 
size  of  the  apattmuit. 


S.  The  OBriBtfaian  Alriiim  dlfered  from  Ae  Tetrftsa»%« 
Milyinlfae  number  ai  Hedimins  and  «se  of  the  imidmii— — > 
A  greater  praportian  ef  the  raof  seems  to  4m  bmn  tetf^ 
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[H-t/AtCadalbhaAtdam  of  tbm  *tll«  o(  Diomade*,  at  PvpeiL] 


ATROPA,  ft  eeBus  of  dicotyledonous  plints  belonging 
k  &e  ofttoral  oraer  Solanes,  and  eonusting  for  the  most 
fRt  at  poiaoooas  ipeeies.  It  is  distinguiilied  tiom  other 
amen  of  the  sanoe  natural  order  by  iti  regular  bell-shaped 
mtOM,  iu  flw-pwrted  parmanent oalyx,  which  nereraoquires 
a  hbddcry  appearance,  and  hy  its  sucenlent  fruit.  The 
^eeiei  of  most  eommon  oeeurrenee  is  the  following : — 

Jtnpm  beOadonma,  deadly  night-shade,  or  dwale,  is  found 
M  nafrequently  in  thickets  and  hedges  in  this  country. 
TW  whole  plant  i>  ofa  lightish  ^reen  colour,  except  the 
favcn,  which  are  large  and  of  a  dingy  brownish-purple,  and 
^  bctriea,  which  are  dt  the  rich  deep  black  of  black  cDerries. 
TW  root  ie  perenniai,  the  stem  grows  about  two  feet  high, 
iri  the  laavies  are  aonte,  with  an  oblong  figure,  tapering  to 
tab  end.    The  floweis  are  bell-shaned,  larger  than  those  of 
^  kmbeH,  and  jrfaned  aingty  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  leaves. 
^  border  of  the  con4la  is  cut  into  five  equal  lobes: 
■taxneoB.  a  tapering  pistil  with  two  cells,  and 
*af  seeds  in  the  ovary,  a  long  slender  style,  and  a  flat- 
^  Migna  alif^htly  divided  into  two  kibea.   The  odour  of 
It^ofe  plant  is  nauseoas  and  oppresstva,  as  if  to  warn  ut 
Cktnmov  natore.   It  is  m  the  leaves,  root,  and  ber^ 


4.  Atrium  displuviatum  had  its  roof  inclined  tbe  contrary 
way,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  outaide  of  tbe  house, 
instead  of  carrying  it  into  the  impluvium. 

3.  Tbe  Atrium  testudinatum  was  roofed  all  over,  without 
any  vacancy,  or  compluvium.  (Pompeii,  v(d.  ii.) 

The  magnificence  of  the  Atria  will  be  better  understood 
froia  the  annexed  representation  of  the  Atrium  of  the  bouse 
of  Fansa.  restored  by  Ur.  Gandy  Deeriog,  and  published 
with  his  permission  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Pompeii 
in  the  aeries  of  tbe  Library  of  BnterUanirtg  Knowledge. 
The  walls  {parieiet)  were  painted  with  elegant  designs  in 
the  style  of  arabesque  painting  [see  Ababbsqux],  often 
surrounding  compartments  in  which  were  frequently  de- 
picted tbe  most  celebrated  subjects  of  antient  mythology, 
and  even  on  the  very  floors  mythological  or  historical  pic- 
tures  were  formed.  [Vide  Mosaic,  and  Rohan  House 
and  Villa;  see  alsoHouss.] 

For  tbe  details  of  the  Atria  of  Pompeii  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  Mazois'  Pompeii.  1  voL,  folio,  and  to  the  first  and 
second  series  of  Gell  's  Pompeii,  as  well  as  to  tbe  volumes 
on  Pompeii  published  by  the  Society. 

In  building  a  marine  villa,  a  Roman  Atrium  might  be 
introduced  by  tbe  moderns  with  utility  and  effect ;  and  we 
can  conceive  nothing  more  delightful  than  the  enjoyment  of 
the  warm  sea-breeze  of  summer  in  the  cool  shade  of  an 
Atrium,  with  a  portico  open  to  the  sea.  In  such  a  design, 
the  Atrium,  with  its  portico,  should  form  the  centre  feature, 
and  the  apartments  and  oflices  of  the  occupants  should  be 
arranged  round  the  back  and  two  sides;  the  Atrium,  witli 
the  portico,  being  placed  towards  the  sea,  would  give  a  full 
view  of  the  sea. 


ries  that  tbe  poison  resides,  and  particularly  in  tbe  berries, 
which,  from  their  resemblance  to  cherries,  have  often  been 
eaten  by  children,  with  fatal  consequences.  The  active  pn> 
perty  of  belladonna,  though  most  commonly  remarked  in 
the  ihiit,  exists  also  in  Uie  leaves,  and  especially  in  the 
roots,  both  of  which  have  the  same  acrid  narcotic  property. 
They  have  nevertheless  been  frequently  employed  medici- 
nally, and  extract  of  belladonna  is  one  of  the  most  energetic 
preparations  in  the  modem  materia  medica. 

Atrapa  Mandragora,  or  mandrake,  is  another  species 
still  more  venomous  and  dangerous  than  the  last  It  is 
found  in  many  parts  of  tbe  south  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  Grecian  islands,  where  it  is  common.  Its  root  is  a  large 
dork -coloured  fleshy  mass,  often  divided  into  two  or  three 
forks,  which  have  been  fancied  to  resemble  a  human  body ; 
this  circumstance,  and  its  well-known  poisonous  qualities, 
gave  it,  in  the  days  of  popular  ignoranfe  and  credulity,  the 
reputation  of  being  endowed  with  animal  feelings ;  the 
roots  were  said  to  shriek  when  torn  from  the  earth,  and  it 
was  accounted  dangerous  to  disturb  tbem.  Even  now  the 
young  Greeks  are  said  by  Sibthorp  to  wear  small  pieces  ot 
them  as  love-channs.   This  remarkable  plant  has  vo  app*' 
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[  Atrop*  BdUddMBK,  J 

I.  A  eoTotla  out  opn,  ihowlic  tlia  pMttlm  «f  the  •tanen*;  3.  The  nin, 
arllh  tha  pUUl ;  3.  A  brrry  cut  In  half  la  •how  iti  two  aall*.  in  aaeh  at  whleh 
ue  Mvenl  teada. 

rent  stem ;  but  its  \oa^  Dairy  sharp-pointed  leaves 
the  surface  of  the  ^und,  and  form  a  deep  green  tuft,  from 
the  midst  of  which  the  flowers  rise  on  slender  stalks  about 
two  inches  long.  Their  ecaoUm  is  of  a  whitish  colour, 
etained  with  reins  of  din^  purple ;  the  fVuit  is  pale, 
orange-coloured,  and  about  as  i«rge  as  a  sparrow's  egg. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  fetid. 


[Atnipa  Uandraxora.] 

Atropa  phytaloidet,  a  plant  called  Alkekengi  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  often  cultivated  as  a  hardy  annual,  belongs  now 
to  the  genus  Nieandra. 

ATROPA  BELLADONJIA  MEDICAL  USES  OF. 


This  speciet  is  admitted  into  the  PhannacopcBiu  of  thu 

country,  and  is  employed  in  the  form  of  dned  leaves,  oi 
of  an  extract.  Its  action  on  the  human  system  diffen 
oocording  to  the  quantity  tiiken.  If  the  dose  be  imall,  a 
quickening  of  the  neart's  action  follows,  and  an  increased 
quantity  of  blood  is  sent  to  the  brain.  In  this  case  it  has  i 
stimulating  effect ;  but  if  the  dose  be  larger,  though  Bomi 
stimulating  action  is  for  a  short  time  apparent,  a  sedative 
effect  of  a  ^-ery  powerful  kind  ensues.  During  the  flrel 
stage,  excitement  of  the  heart,  the  brain,  and  the  intellectual 
fiiculties,  is  manifest:  this  is  succeeded  by  greatly  dimi' 
nished  sensibility,  perhaps  most  markedly  observable  In  tbi 
extreme  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  and  the  insensibility  of  thi 
stomach  to  the  stimulus  of  emetic  substances.  The  spina 
cord  would  appear  not  to  be  directly  inlluencod  by  thii 
agent,  but  to  suffer  at  last  from  tbe  impaired  state  of  tbi 
function  of  respiration,  end  the  consequently  deteriorate! 
condition  of  the  blood.  Convulsions,  tnerefore,  only  occu: 
late  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  article.  It  deeen'es  to  Ix 
remarked,  that  the  delirium  accompanying  the  action  of  ai 
overdose  of  belladonna  is  always  of  a  gay,  elevated  kind ;  i 
red  eruption,  or  efBorescence,  on  the  skin  is  also  geoerall; 
observable.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  are  unaceompaniel 
witn  much  pain  of  the  stomach ;  nor  do  the  stomach  am 
intestines  present  many  traces  of  infiammatory  action.  Th 
nausea  ana  vomiting  seem  to  be  tbe  result  of  the  condition  c 
the  circulation  in  the  brain,  the  gorged  state  U  tbe  vessel 
of  which  is  rendered  obvious  by  inspection  after  death. 

The  action  of  belladonna  is  ascribed  to  an  alkaloid  whie! 
it  contains,  called  atropia,  which  exists  in  combination  wit 
malic  acid. 

Tbe  cases  in  which  belladonna  may  be  advantageous] 
employed  are,  diseases  of  increased  sensibility  of  tbe  ner^-e 
particularly  local  affeetions  of  these,  such  as  tic  douloureu 
and  other  pains.  It  has  also  been  recommended  for  tl 
cure  of  scroflilous  and  cancerous  tumours,  and  is  employe 
to  dilate  the  pupil  in  certain  states  of  diseases  of  the  ey 
In  the  Orst  set  of  cases,  it  may  be  employed  either  internaJ] 
or  externally.  In  tic  douloureux,  given  internally  alon 
with  arseniouB  acid,  it  often  affords  speedy  and  lastic 
relief.  In  the  passage  of  f^ll-stones  through  the  gall-dut 
or  of  stones  from  the  kidney,  applied  externally  over  U 
painful  part,  it  gives  great  ease. 

Its  employment  in  cases  of  scrofulous  and  cancerous  c: 
largement  of  the  glands  is  likewise  either  internal  or  exte 
nal.  That  it  relieves  the  pair,  attendant  on  such  affectioi 
is  unquestionable ;  but  it  cannot  be  used  to  effect  the  cu 
of  these  with  safety.  It  undoubtedly  changes  the  process 
deposition  throughout  the  whole  body,  and  also  in  morb 
structure,  into  one  of  absorption— as  is  prove>l  by  the  din 
nished  solidity  and  increased  fluidity  of  the  body,  as  c 
served  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  it,  where  the  great  quanti 
of  fluids  favours  the  decomposition  of  the  bodies  which  ha 
died  from  its  Influence,  and  in  which  putrefaction  alws 
takes  place  very  soon.  But  an  equal  degree  of  benefit  m 
be  obtained  from  the  employment  of  antimonial  pre  pa  i 
tions,  without  the  danger  which  attends  the  use  of  tl 
plant. 

Its  employment  in  the  fhrm  of  extract  rubbed  over  the  e; 
lids,  to  dilate  the  pupil  previous  to  the  operation  for  catara 
is  an  usual  step,  but  requires  caution ;  the  samo  remi 
is  applicable  to  its  use  in  the  form  of  solution  dropped  ii 
the  eye  during  inflammation  of  the  iris.  In  both  th< 
cases  it  is  liable  to  be  absorbed  in  too  great  a  degree,  s 
to  cause  alarming  symptoms. 

Belladonna  has  been  recommended  as  a  useful  sedat 
in  the  latter  stages  of  hooping-cough.  But  though  it  lessi 
the  violence  of  the  spasmodic  action,  tbe  same  degree 
benefit  may  be  obtained  from  hydrocyanic  acid,  without 
liability  of  inducing  that  action  of  tbe  vessels  of  the  bi 
which  ends  in  hydrocephalus.  (See  Golia  on  Hyo 
cephalui.y  Belladonna  has  also  been  proposed  as  a  { 
Tentive  of  scarlet  fever ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
word  off  this  disease,  while  it  is  almost  sure  to  induce  hyc 
oephalus.  Other  preventive  measures  of  a  safer  k 
should  therefore  be  bad  recourse  %i. 

In  case  of  poisoning  by  it,  if  taken  into  the  stomach* 
most  immediate  means  should  be  employed  to  remov< 
For  this  purpose  tbe  stomach-pump  is  best.  Emetics 
seldom  excite  the  stomach  to  any  expulsive  action  ;  in  b< 
instances,  fourteen  grains  of  tartrite  of  antimony  have  b 
given  without  any  efiect. 

Vinegar  should  not  be  given  so  long  as  any  of  tha  ba 
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iliniiw  TtiMiini  ia  the  shnuach,  «s  it  hei^hteni  iti  pow«r. 

Tinegir  if  otaftUU  boweveor,  at  &  later  period,  in  comMting 

tits  seoopdarf  or  daprewing  eflisets.   [S«e  Antiootbs.] 
Bleediog  leUeves  the  gwged  state  of  the  vauels  of  the 

bead,  fron  the  eontinumoce  of  which  the  chief  danger  ik  to  be 

■nrebended ;  it  should  therefore  seldom  be  omitted. 
Atrophy,  from  the  Greek  word  irpofia,  signifying 

'  not  of  nouiishment,'  '  wastiog deficient  nnbition  eUher 

of  «  part  or  of  the  whole  of  the  body. 
Nutrition,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  vital 

bxaetiom  by  which  tlie  hving  is  distinguished  irom  the 
■■gaiiie  9odf,  oonsists  in  tna  conversion  of  foreagn  par- 
tides  into  the  {voper  substance  of  the  living  being.  The 
funiae  of  cvoy  vital  fiizwtion  is  attended  with  a  certain 
cfpeoditiim  of  the  substanoe  of  the  wgan  by  which  the 
fltortion  is  carried  on.  To  supply  this  waste  a  stream  of 
new  Batter  is  always  ttowiog  tnrough  every  organ,  from 
iriudi  eaidL  tafcea  up  the  quantity  required  to  replace  the 
^nantity  which  it  expends.  There  are  thus  two  opposite 
lets  of  aetioas  ineessaotly  going  on  in  the  living  body ; 
proeesaes  of  waste,  and  processes  of  supply.  In  the  state  of 
bnlth  there  is  an  exact  balance  between  these  opposite 
actions.  In  every  morbid  condition  of  the  system,  this 
Uanee  is  more  or  less  disturbed,  in  consequence  of  which 
tfae  whole  body,  or  particular  parts  of  it,  become  either  too 
little  or  too  much  nourished.  The  first  state,  from  whatever 
•sBse  it  raalts,  is  called  ofropAy;  the  secimd,  Ajffiertropfijf. 

In  enuiderini;  the  phenomena  of  disease,  tn«i,  there  is 
«ae  obrioas  guide  as  to  its  seat  If  it  be  attended  with  de- 
ddcd,  steady,  and  (nogresiive  wasting,  it  must  be  seated  in 
■»  o^n  of  snpply.  For  the  wasting  itself  is  not  disease, 
bat  the  result  nnd  sign  of  disease;  it  is  never  the  primary 
«vent ;  and  seldom  even  the  second  in  succession ;  it  is  a 
ibeaomenon  forming  part  of  a  train,  its  place  often  being 
lav  down  in  a  lonj;  series ;  it  is  the  first  to  become  visible, 
the  phenomena  which  precede  it,  and  on  which  it  depends, 
■«  being  visible,  and  frequently  requiring  careful  investi- 
ptioa  to  detect  them. 

Waiting  may  be  either  general  or  local — that  of  the 
^»le  body,  or  only  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  will  depend  en- 
tiRir  on  ^  nature  of  the  cause  tlwC  jwoduees  it,  accocding 
s*  it  be  a  diatarbuig  inHnenoe  affBOting  the  systmn,  or  only 
MBeadtridoal  vgan. 

1.  Wasting  mav  oi  course  be  produced  without  disease, 
by  BKrdy  withbolding  the  supply  of  autritious  food.  Nutri- 
lioiti  food  is  the  ooly  source  bom  which  the  material  can  be 
derived  Ibr  repairing  the  waste  of  the  vital  functions.  If  it 
k  in^eqoate,  every  function  wiU  huiguish,  and  every  oigan 
nate,  in  a  degiea  pRiportionato  to  the  seantiness  of  the 

1  A^nopg  the  diseases  capable  of  producin^^  wasting,  the 
■est  important  are  those  which  have  their  pnmary  seat  in 
the  organs  of  nutrition.   The  stomach  and  intestines  are 
the  organs  vfaicb  produce  the  first  and  the  most  essential 
Pangea  on  the  aliment*  by  which  it  is  converted  into  nu- 
ninint.  and  pcepered  for  asumiladon.   If  any  cause  render 
Aeie  oigans  incapable  of  perfbrming  their  functions,  the 
•diaaty  waste  of  the  body  cannot  be  repaired,  and  a  general 
Aepfay  must  inent^Iy  follow.   Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
Ibae  organs  nay  perform  their  functions  so  imperfectly  as 
to  prodoee  a  great  d^iee  of  distnibance  in  the  system, 
v^hoia  neeessarQy  oMauoning  any  manifest  wasting. 
Pco^  sometimes  suffer  severely  during  a  long  life  from 
^■pcpsa,  in  its  manifold  forms,  without  getting  thin.  The 
nattffi  k,  that  though  the  food  be  not  easily  and  heallh- 
bUr  digested,  yet.  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbance,  enough 
if  it  is  conv«ted  into  nutriment  to  supply  the  ordinary 
vsite  of  the  body.    Organic  disease,  however, — that  is,  dis- 
OM  attended  with  a  morbid  change  in  the  structure  of  an 
v^an, — rapidly  tells  upon  the  syrtem.  producing  a  pro- 
cewve  and  ultimately  an  extreme  degree  of  emaciation ; 
W  ooeasionally  a  single  attack  of  merely  fUnotiooal  dys- 
fcfM,  luting  only  a  few  days,  will  render  the  body  mani- 
Isdy  Ainner,  and  cause  the  loss  of  many  pounds  of  weight 
X  Kcxt  to  the  diseases  of  the  primary  organs  of  diges- 
^  ooe  the  dieeases  of  the  <ffgans  which  coH>perate  with 
fktt^Mb  and  inteatines  in  converting  the  aliment  into 
TTriaiiiui    and  more  especially  diseases  of  the  pancreas 
mi  bicf,  '  The  vpeei&c  influeuco  of  these  oi^ans  on  nutri- 
^  «3l'be  ext^ined  hereafter.  [See  Dioxstion.]  At 
it  is  sufficient  to  advert  to  the  foot,  that  one  cba- 
*^  •#  amniB  diet""  established  in  these  organs,  is  a 
rwii_  inatuMC  of  the  body. 


4.  But  the  fitod  when  ^gested  has  a  long  oonrse  to  travel 
before  it  reaches  the  blood.  It  must  be  taken  up  by  the 
lacteal  vessels,  and  be  carried  through  the  mesenteric 
glands.  [SeeDiGMTiON.1  It  isprobabfe  that  these  organs 
are  not  mere  channels  of  communication  between  the  sto> 
mach  and  intestines  and  the  lungs,  but  that  they  effect 
some  change  upon  the  imperfectly-digested  aliment,  as  it 
passes  through  them.  Certain  it  is  that  disease  of  these 
organs  powerfully  influences  the  prx^ess  of  nutrition,  and 
produces  a  great  u^ree  of  wasting.  Examples  of  this  are 
but  too  abundant  in  infants  and  cMldren,  who  are  cut  off  in 
great  numbers  by  diseases  which,  on  examination  of  the 
body  after  death,  are  found  to  have  their  chief  seat  in  these 
organs.  [See  Makuuus.] 

9.  Disease  ot  the  organs  of  assimilation  intemipts  nu- 
trition just  as  effectually  as  disease  in  the  primary  organs  of 
digestion.  It  is  not  until  the  digested  aUment  reaches  ttie 
lungs  that  it  is  converted  into  hmoi.  The  lungs  finish  what 
the  stomach  begins ;  and  the  ftinction  of  respiration  is  the 
completion  of  that  of  digestion.  Any  thing  that  impairs 
the  function  of  respiration  must  therefore  necessarily  im- 
pair that  of  nutrition,  and  produce  a  proportionate  degree 
of  wasting.  The  lungs  have  this  peculiarity,  that  they  are 
capable  of  what  may  be  called  progressive  destruction,  the 
obliteration  of  one  part  after  another  in  successive  por- 
tions ;  the  parts  obliterated  of  course  cease  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  conversion  of  the  aliment  into  blood ;  but  the 
parts  not  obliterated  continue  to  do  so  pret^  much  as  ir. 
the  state  of  health.  Hence  it  is  possible  to  breathe  with  only 
one  lung,  or  with  only  half  a  lung ;  and  the  flame  tH  life 
may,  for  a  shwt  time,  be  barely  kept  alive  by  a  portioD  of 
even  half  a  lung.  The  consequence  is  that,  in  certain 
diseases  of  the  lungs,  emaciation  is  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  which  seems  to  be  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  smallest  particle  of  life. 

6.  But  the  process  of  nutrition  is  not  completed  even 
after  the  aliment  is  converted  into  blood.  There  still  re- 
mains what  may  be  termed  the  function  of  appropriation. 
Af^r  their  conversion  into  blood  in  the  lungs,  the  new  par- 
ncles  are  returned  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  whence  uey 
are  carried  out  to  the  system  by  the  larger  trunks  of  the 
arterial  vessels.  Then  tubes  terminate  in  a  system  of  ves- 
s^  of  extreme  minuteness,  called  the  arterial  capiUariBs, 
which  are  the  true  appropriators  of  the  new  particles  pre* 
pared  Gxc  them  in  the  lungs,  the  architects  and  masons  itf 
Uie  system,  by  which  the  new  particles  are  deposited  in  the 
room  of  the  old  in  the  respective  organs,  and  hy  which  the 
waste  is  repaired.  If.  then,  the  capillaries  of  the  system 
fail  to  perform  their  duty,  no  matter  what  quantity  or  what 
quality  of  nutrient  matter  be  brought  to  them,  the  function 
of  nutrition  is  suspended,  and  the  body  wastes ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  if  the  capillaries  of  any  particular  part  fail, 
the  nutrition  of  that  particular  part  must  be  at  an  end.  and 
consequently  its  bulk  diminish. 

7.  It  is  chiefly  in  oonsequence  of  the  disease  of  these 
capillary  vessels  that  acute  diseases,  such  as  inflammation 
and  fever,  are  always  attended  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
wasting,  although  were  is  always,  combined  with  this, 
disturlwnoe  of  the  di^tive  ihnctions;  so  that  in  acute 
diseases  nutrition  is  interrupted  in  a  two-fold  mode,  by 
diminished  dieeation,  and  by  imperfect  appropriation  m 
what  ia  digestM. 

8.  But  a  due  supply  of  nervous  influence  is  as  indispm- 
sable  to  nutrition  as  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood.  When- 
ever therefore  the  capillary  vessels  do  not  receive  their 
appropriate  nervous  stimulus,  the  ports  to  which  they  belong 
waste.  Whatever  injures  the  nerves  in  such  a  decree  as  to 
impair  their  functions  is  invariably  found  to  occasion  atro- 
phy. If  the  nerves  which  supply  a  part  waste,  that  part 
mimediately  begins  to  diminish  in  imlk;  if  a  part  nai 
been  long  wasted,  the  nerves  distoibuted  to  it  become  so 
small  that  they  can  aearoely  be  traced.  If  the  head  of  an 
unreduced  dislocated  bone  press  upon  the  luge  trunk  nf 
a  nerve,  the  ports  to  which  the  nerve  is  distributea  waste. 
If  a  poison  capable  of  producing  paralysis  of  the  nerves, 
such  as  lead,  be  gradually  and  slowly  introduced  into  tiie 
system,  the  body  wastes ;  an  example  of  which  is  seen  in 
the  atrophy  commonly  attendant  on  the  disease  termed  the 
colica  pictorum,  the  colic  of  |tainters.  As  will  be  fully 
shown  hereafter,  it  is  the  organic,  not  the  sentient,  system 
of  nerves  Uiat  supplies  the  nervous  influence  indispensable 
to  nutrition.  Iiguiy  to  the  sentient  system  may  indeed 
occasion  atrophy;  but  it  produces  this  eflbet  indireotly; 
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vbenu.injury  of  the  organic  system  produces  it  directiy, 
hy  arresting  toe  nutritive  ftinctlonK :  and  accordingly,  the 
degree  of  atrophy  arising  ftom  diseases  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  is  always  very  much  less  than  that  which  is 
consequent  on  destroyed  or  impaired  ftinction  of  the  organic 
nerves. 

9.  Finally,  cessation  of  ftinotion,  &om  whatever  cause, 
is  manifestly  and  invariably  followed  by  wasting  of  the 
organ  in  which  the  function  had  its  seat.  The  gland  that 
doei  not  M^rete  diminishei  in  Iralk ;  the  nerre  that  does 
not  reedve  and  transmit  impresnons,  or  convey  its  wonted 
lUmulos,  wastes  j  and  the  m uncle  tiiat  does  not  contract 
dwindles  away;  white  increased  exercise  contributes  ex- 
oeedinfily  to  we  augmentation  of  its  volume,  as  we  see  in  the 
bulk  of  the  blacksmith's  arm,  and  in  the  te^  of  the  opera- 
dancer.  From  the  complete  and  long-continued  cessation 
of  action,  the  substance  of  organs  is  sometimes  almost 
entirety  removed ;  nothing  remaining  by  which  its  original 
structure  can  be  distinguished. 

Such  are  the  most  obvious  and  common  causes  of  wasting, 
the  detection  of  which,  it  is  obvious,  must  precede  any 
rational  treatment  of  the  affection.  It  can  be  cured  only 
by  the  application  of  the  appropriate  remedy  to  the  morbid 
state  of  Uie  organ  or  organs  on  which  it  depends.  The 
detection  of  this  state  is  sometimes  difficult,  ana  the  removal 
of  it  when  diseorared  often  still  more  difficult  But  when 
it  depends  only  on  functional  derangement,  or  on  such  a 
kind  and  degree  of  organic  disease  as  admits  of  cure,  the 
physician  who  succeeds  in  discovering  the  cause  will  easily 
and  surely  remove  tne  malady. 

ATRCVPIA,  a  vegetable  alkali  discovered  by  Brandes  in 
the  juice  of  the  atropa  bdladonna,  and  in  which  the  well- 
known  poisonous  qualities  of  the  plant  reside.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  treating  the  decoction  of  the  plant  with  mag- 
nesia, and  digesting  the  predpitate  in  alcohol,  which  dissolves 
the  alkali  in  question.  Brandes  procured  it  also  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  decoction,  filtering  the  solution,  super* 
satunUing  with  potash,  filtering  again,  disstdving  the  preci- 
pitate in  boiling  water,  and  eryst^ising  the  solutloB. 

The  crystals  are  kmg,  transparent,  coUrarleig,  InilUaDt 
needles.  Atropift  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very 
jdightly  dissolved  by  water  uid  b(^ing  alcohol.  It  Ibrms 
with  acids  peculiar  sslto,  vhksh  readily  crystallise;  and  its 
saturating  power  is  so  great,  that  107.5  parts  of  it  neu- 
tralize 1 00  parts  of  sulphurio  acid.  During  the  evaporatiun 
of  a  salt  of  atropia,  so  great  a  quantity  of  it  is  evaporated, 
that  the  vapour  ocoa^iionB  an  enlar^ment  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eyes  of  those  exposed  to  its  influence,  which  continues  tor 
several  hours.  Brandes  supposes  that  the  atropia  exists,  in 
part  at  least,  in  the  state  of  malate  in  the  plant  When 
atropia  is  h<iated  in  a  solution  <tf  potash  or  sods,  ammonia 
is  abundantly  evolved. 

According  to  Liebig,  this  alkali  consists  of 

8  atoms  of  Biote  177.036  or  T.ftS 

18       „       carbon  1681.188  »  71.t8 

30      „      hydrogen  167.194  „  7.9S 

S      n       OKygm  300.  „  13.72 


e343.392  99.93 
ATSHINSK,  or  ACHINSK,  a  very  thriving  town, 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  but  at  pre- 
sent comprised  in  the  circle  of  Kainsk,  in  the  province  of 
Tobolsk,  in  Siberia.  It  is  situated  on  the  Atshin  and 
Tshulym,  the  latter  of  which,  on  leaving  the  town,  runs  in 
a  northerly  direction,  until  it  falls  into  the  Oby.  It  lies  at 
a  distance  of  809  versts  (about  S40  miles)  west  of  Tobol^, 
and  about  200  versts  (13D  miles)  ^t  of  Tomsk,  in  56°  22' 
N.  lat,  and  9<lP  AO'  B.  limg.  (Stein.)  Though  only  founded 
in  1783t  it  kS  gradually  becoming  an  important  place  of 
transte  tx  inluid  tnde,  and  takes  no  smalt  share  in  the 
traffic  aerou  ihe  line  of  the  Ural,  in  consequence  of  Its 
communication  with  Tobolsk  through  the  Oby  and  T^hulym. 
The  soil  in  its  vicinity  is  of  so  fertile  a  description,  that  the 
seed  sown  upon  it  usually  produces  thirty-fold ;  husbandry 
is  therefore  the  principal  pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
supply  large  quantities  of  com  to  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, many  of  which  are  destitute  of  any  com  of  their 
own  growth.  The  inhalHtants  consist  either  of  exiles  or 
Tshu^m  Tartars. 

AtTAC'CA,  in  muuc  (Ital.  to  attack  to),  denotes,  that 
the  next  movement  is  to  follow  immediately,  without  any 
pause.  In  the  language  of  the  (dd  eontmpuntists,  attaceo 


signifies  a  short,  inegnlai  suljeet,  not  liable  to  thi  uvtre 

laws  of  fUgue. 

ATTACHMBNT.  FOREIGN.   This  U  a  Jndiolst  pt«> 
ceeding,  by  means  of  which  a  creditor  may  obtain  tlie  security 
of  the  goods  or  other  personal  property  of  his  debtor,  in  the 
hands  of  a  third  person,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  flnt  instance, 
of  enforcing  the  appearance     &ie  debtor  to  anivsr  to  an 
action ;  and  afterwards,  upon  his  continued  deftnlt,  of 
taining  the  goods  or  property  absdutely  tn  satisfcatianof  tbs 
demand.  Ae  pnoess  in  BngMd  is  founded  entinly  apoft 
local  customs,  and  is  an  eserotion  to  the  general  law  of  ^ 
land.    It  exists  in  London,  Bristid,  Exeter,  Lancaatw,  and 
some  other  towns  in  England ;  and  a  mode  (^securing  the 
payment  of  a  debt  by  a  proceeding  against  the  debtor's  goods 
m  the  hands  of  tiiird  persons,  strongly  resembling  the  pro-' 
cess  of  foreign  attachment,  with  some  modifications,  and 
under  different  names,  forms  a  part  of  the  munid|«l  laws 
of  Scotiand,  Holland,  and  most  European  countries  in  which 
the  civil  law  prevails.    In  Scotland  this  proceeding  is  called 
arrestment    (See  Bell's  Commentaries  on  the  Loot 
Scotland,  vol.  ii.)   Many  remarks  upon  the  Scotch  practice 
of  attaching  proper^,  called  arrestment  Till  be  found  in 
^e  examination  of  Mr.  William  Bell,  in  Append  D  to  the 
Fourth  Report  of  the  Cnnmon  Law  Commlsaionets.  In 
France,  a  process  of  this  kind  exists  under  tiie  name  of 
Muts-arr^t;  the  relations  respecting  it  will  befimndin 
the  Cede  de  ProcSdure  Civile,  partie  I.,  lim  A,  tit  7. 

The  custom  of  foreign  attacnment  in  Londoi  diflbrs  in 
no  material  respect  from  the  same  custom  in  other  parts 
England ;  it  is,  nowever,  much  more  commonW  resorted  to 
in  uie  loid-mayor's  and  the  sheriff" s  courts  of  London,  than 
in  any  other  local  courts.  It  is  not  so  much  in  use  at 
the  present  day  as  formerly ;  but  of  389  actions  tried  in 
the  lord-mayor's  court  in  London  during  the  last  seven 
years,  201  have  been  cases  of  attachment ;  and  in  many 
instances,  very  large  sums,  amounting  to  several  thousand 
pounds,  have  been  recovered  in  this  manner.  In  the  she- 
riff's court  tiie  cases  of  attachment  have  not  been  so  n» 
merous. 

As  this  oustomary  prooaeding  is  of  great  importance  ti 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  tne  metiDpoUs 
and  is  not  generally  understood,  it  mav  be  worth  while  ti 
describe  it  particularly.  The  creditor,  who  is  the  plaintiff  li 
the  action,  makes,  in  the  first  instance,  an  affidavit  of  hi 
debt,  which  must  have  been  contracted  within  the  city  c 
London  or  its  liberties,  and  should  be  actually  due,  as  it  i 
doubtful  whether  an  attachment  can  be  made  upon  a  eon 
tract  to  pay  money  at  a  future  day.  The  affidavit  of  del 
having  been  made,  an  action  is  commenced  in  the  usui 
manner ;  the  only  parties  named  in  the  first  instance  bein 
the  creditor  as  plaintiff,  and  the  debt^  as  defendant.  . 
warrant  then  issues,  or  is  supposed  to  Issue,  to  the  offloer  i 
the  eourt.requirittg  him  to  summon  tbedeftndant;  upondi 
warrant  tiie  officer  returns  that  the  defendant '  has  nothiz 
within  the  dty  whereby  he  can  be  summoned,  nu*  is  to  1 
found  within  the  same,'  and  then  the  atlaohm«nt  may  I 
made.  This  return  of  non  eet  inoetUut  to  the  proee 
against  the  defendant  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  custoi 
and  widiout  it  all  the  subsequent  proceedings  ob  the  attae 
ment  would  be  invalid ;  in  point  of  fact,  however,  where  : 
attachment  is  intended,  the  officer  never  attempta  to  sui 
mon  the  defendant,  or  gives  him  any  notioe  of  the  action,  h 
merely  makes  his  return  to  the  warrant  as  a  matter 
course.  After  this  return,  a  suggestion  is  made,  or  suppoa 
to  be  made,  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  court,  that  some  th^ 
person  within  the  et^  has  goods  of  tiie  defendant  in  his  p 
session,  tx  owes  him  debts,  by  which  goods,  or  debts,  1 
plaintiff  requires  that  tiie  defendant  may  be  attached,  ui 
he  appears  to  answer  to  the  aetion  brought  againat  U 
The  attachment  is  then  eSbeted  by  a  notice  or  wami 
served  by  the  officer  of  the  court  upon  the  third  party,  whi 
called  thii  garnishee^  from  an  old  fVench  word  *  foamier, 
gamiter  (to  warn),  from  whence  gamiaU,  or  vulgoj 
garrtiehee  (the  person  warned),  informing  him  that 
goods,  money,  and  effects  of  the  defendant  in  his  hands 
attached  to  answer  the  ^intiff s  action,  and  that  he  < 
garnishee)  is  not  to  part  with  them  without  the  leave  of 
court  After  this  warning,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  aec 
the  property  in  the  hands  of  the  garnishee,  the  pro* 
again  returns,  or  in  principle  ought  to  return,  to  the 
feudant,  who  must  be  publicly  called  and  make  defhull 
fnur  successive  court-days,  before  any  fiirther  proceedi 
can  be  taken  a|;ainst  his  goods.  In  praetiee,  however 
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fmni  ii  mrwei  upon  the  ddtodut        tt  thii  or  uny 
ti6m  itage  oftbm  proeaeding;  nor  ii  he  ew  in  Eut  etlled, 
—aabmiktha  aetioD  or  the  tttachment  heing.  aoeording  to 
tht  frMBt  pneCioe,  new  eetually  given  to  hira.  .Mer 
tb»  faai  court-dsjrs  have  elepeed,  the  gmmUhee  mny  he 
meaaad  to  show  euue  why  judgmeat  ebould  not  be  given 
t^HUk  him  fi»r  tbe  goods  v  debt  formerly  atttched  in 
hinds.    H*  than  «itb«r  upoan  aad  plaada,  or  he 
■ibi  ddhnit;  if  b*  makia  de&olt,  ud  tbe  mluoot  of 
At  ittachnant  is  manay*  or  a  debt  aaosttsinsd,  tbs  Jndg- 
MM  of  theoeuit  is  fiaal  in  the  int  inrtaneok  snd  exe- 
Miai  mtf  be  iaaoed  at  onee  for  the  eom  demanded.  But 
■km  the  m^i«et  <^  the  attachment  it  goodi,  a  formal 
iffwiiemwit  is  mmdm  uoder  a  peeept  frini  the  eoutt  io 
vUeh  file  action  is  nandiug  by  two  fkeemMi,  who  an  iwom 
1m  ihe  piavooo ;  maa  jodf^ment  is  then  given  for  the  goodi 
■Dinmaed.   It  scHiietiinee  ha|^>ens  that  the  gamithee  has 
MHfad  the  goods  before  ^qwaiMnent  ^  in  which  eaae  the 
aCor  retonu  the fiaet  to  tbe  oourt.  anda jury  is  empannelled 
tBBnqniiB  and  wsess  tbe  value  of  the  goodi  removed  ;  and 
dureaptm  judgment  and  execution  follow  for  the  sum  M 
HMHed.  Mt  before  execution  can  in  any  eaae  istue  against 
dn  gemiiliee,  tfa*  ^aintiff  is  required  to  enter  into  a  leeog- 
liwnes  wiA  tiro  simties,  oUiging  himaalf  to  ntam  the 
■wry  or  gooda  taken  cmdar  the  atUobraent,  if  the  d^mdant 
■fpiHS  in  eout  vftbin  a  year  snd  a  day*  and  dimoves  or 
ircida  the  debU  or  abows  that  it  did  not  arias  within  Ae 

^ove  is  tbe  oooise  tiS  proceeding  in  Ae  case  ti  a  . 
jsdgaent  hy  defoult.    Instead  of  following  this  course, 
BHRver,  the  Kamisbee,  who  is  commonly  the  banker,  &e- 
kr,  «r  agent  <M  the  defendant,  usually  appear*  and  pleads. 
As  matter  of  defence,  he  may  deny  that  any  debt  is  due 
faa  bimsdf  to  A«  defendant,  tut  that  he  possesses  any 
iioada  or  money  of  his ;  he  may  also  show  that  he  has  a 
lin  npon  tbe  defendant's  goou  in  his  own  right.  Tbe 
fisMion  thus  xaisod  between  the  jdaintiff  and  the  gar^ 
Bshee  is  then  tried  by  a  jury,  and  jtugment  is  given  upon 
fteir  wdiet,  wilh  or  vmwut  appraisement,  aooordiDg  ^ 
tht  DBtan  of  tbe  property  attaehed.    It  should  here  be 
MHifcsd  Aat,  aooorduur  to  the  enston,  the  goods  can 
■tier  be  aetnally  seized  tn  exeoation  under  me  sttaeh- 
■atf;  if  the  ganushee  refuse  to  deliver  thorn,  the  only 
■nedy  of  the  ]^aintiff  is  to  arrest  him. 

Adifferenee  of  t^inion  prevails  among^  mercantile  men 
■ith  respect  to  the  utility  of  this  {woceediog.   On  tlie  one 
ade  it  ia  aaid  to  be  important,  in  a  eranmeicial  oommunity, 
ts  hs  leedily  able  to  apply  the  piopmty  of  an  absent  debtor, 
ehemner  it  may  be  found,  to  the  payment  of  hia  creditor; 
md  thie,  it  ia  contended,  is  particularly  advantageous  in  a 
Of  modi  ftwqiunted  by  femgners  fo*  tbe  purpose  of  trade, 
■w  may  eontnet  debts  during  their  abode  in  En^and,  and 
then  remove  tbomeelves  to  foreign  parts,  beyond  the  reach 
if  penonal  paoesss ;  «n  the  other  Band,  it  is  smposed  to 
oibartaas  commercial  ope  rations,  ia  conseqnsnce  of  the  enor- 
■ens  power  wbieh  it  places  in  Ae  hands  of  onditors — a  cre- 
ter  for       being  entitled,  if  he  j^eases,  to  attach  ]Huperty 
the  amoont  of  SO,OOOJL.  or  any  larger  sum.  whieh  cannot 
ht  appUed  in  discbarae  of  any  commercial  engagements 
aifceLU  the  debtor  may  have  formed,  until  the  attachment  is 
feyoead  o£    The  apprehension  of  this  proeess  is  said  to 
deter  fimgn  merebants  fhm  eonsiguing  cargoes  to  Lon- 
dsa.  It  dees  not,  however,  appear  to  be  likely  that  the 
niawire  of  dii*  euatom  should,  under  ordinarr  eiioum- 
tecea.  Iwve  tbe  eCbet  of  deterring  tbe  fair  meicnant  Aora 
Miing  faia  goods  to  liondim ;  thomt  it  may  well  hsopen 
a  tinlm.  vbo  1ms  eonbaetsd  dwMs  in  Lmdon  whieh  ha 
fon  not  intMid  to  pay,  or  who  svqpsels  Ihst  elsinu  will  be 
ntapvbieb  he  doM  not  wish  to  aflbtd  dm  claimants  any 
bdfeiee  ia  Ikigathig.  would  hesitate  to  send  a  cargo  to 
>|art  vhere,by  meanaof  tiiismoesss,any  of  his  creditors 
tkem,  leal  or  fretendod,  might  instantly  seize  it.  Nor 
la  maA  yimftii^*  inconvenience  arise  from  the  power 
4  iitediing  a  large  property  for  a  small  debt ;  for  the 
laMhra.  wim  is  dmoat  in  all  cases  the  agent  of  the  de- 
*talsHi  in  aoHM  slmpe  or  other,  may  at  any  time  dissolve 
^  iiiei  limiiiir.  by  appearing  for  the  latter,  and  putting  in 
ha  to  the  aetiMi ;  or,  if  sat^fled  with  the  tnUh  of  tbe  debt 
^  wlKfa  tbs  atteehmeBt  iisuss,  he  may      the  idain- 
Vs  fenaod,  and  take  aedit  for  the  amount  In  his  aoeount 
*A  ^  de^idaiit:  for  a  paymmit  under  an  sttaohment 
^heevo  Immto  an  answer  to  ai^  dosund  against  the 
l^^e*  hf  tha  duA  ndsitf    The  allsged  olgeotiont  do 


not,  Ihsrefbre,  appear  to  be  so  formidsbia  m  hsi  hem  rs- 
prasented ;  but  toe  advantage  of  a  speedy  and  safo  mode  of 
recovering  debts  is  obvious. 

There  are,  however,  many  imperfections  in  this  form  cc 
proeeediog.  In  the  Arsi  plsoe,  no  owts  are  recoverable  ou 
either  side ;  and  therefore  where  a  saa*.  debt  is  oonteste^ 
if  tbe  plaintiff  sueesedi  against  tbe  garnishee,  bis  eosta  may 
vwy  possibly  «ossd  ttie  sum  bs  esn  isoovsr ;  and  if  the 
gsnushss  ittesseds  in  showing  himielf  not  to  be  liable  to 
us  sHsshment,  he  may  incur  a  considerable  expense 
withaat  the  possibility  of  laimbunsmenL  Seeondly,  tbe 
effieieney  the  eustom  is  much  impeded  by  the  hmited 
extent  (» its  kwsl  jurisdisticHi.  Thus,  gooda  in  a  warehouse 
in  Thames-street  may  be  attached ;  but  if  lying  in  a  lighter 
on  the  river  Thames  within  a  yard  of  tbe  warehouse,  they 
are  exempt.  So  klsa,  if  a  merchant  keep  his  cash  with  a 
banker  in  the  ei^,  it  is  UaUe  to  the  process ;  but  if  his 
banker  dwell  a  few  yards  be)^ond  the  limits  of  the  city,  no 
attachnunt  can  be  made  of  bis  baluice— unless  indeed  the 
plaintiff  should  prepare  himself  with  process,  and  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  serve  it  upon  one  of  tbe  partner*  when 
accidetttally  within  the  jurisdKtion ;  in  which  case,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  earry  with  him  all  the  debts  and  liabilities  tff 
the  house  to  whwh  he  belongs,  the  bslanee  of  any  customer 
of  the  Arm  might  be  attached.  But  the  most  aerious  ob- 
jection to  the  proosedin^,  as  universally  practised  in  iondta 
at  the  ^esent  day,  arises  'rom  the  palpable  opmntunily 
which  it  affinds  iat  fraudideut  ooUusion  between  the  plain- 
tiff and  the  garnishee,  to  the  injury  of  tbe  defendant.  By 
the  letter  of  the  eusttw,  as  above  stated,  the  defendant 
must  be  sought  in  the  Arst  instanoe  by  the  officer  of  the 
oourt ;  and  if  not  found  in  the  city,  and  if  he  does  not  answer 
whMi  opmly  called  in  court,  the  first  prooosa  of  attachment 
may  issue  agaiiut  his  goods.  Still  no  step  can  be  taken 
towards  appropriating  turn  until  the  defendant  has  been 
solemnly  called  at  four  leveitl  eonrts ;  and  then,  sikd  not 
till  then,  the  garnishee  may  he  summoned.  In  antient 
times,  therefore,  when  tbe  eustom  waa  atriotiy  adbered  to, 
every  possible  precaution  was  tsfcen  to  give  notiDo  to  tiie 
defenoant  of  the  intended  prooeeding  against  his  pn^r^ ; 
snd  unleu  he  was  actuallv  absent  frwa  the  country  (in 
whioh  case  he  might,  mi  his  nturu  within  a  year  and  a 
day,  nsOTt  for  his  {noteetion  to  the  securities  given  by  the 
phdntiff  for  restoring  the  goods),  it  was  scaicaly  possible 
that  he  should  not  be  informed  of  it.  But  the  present  prac- 
tice it  to  give  no  notice  of  any  kind  to  the  defendant.  Tbe 
Bummona,  the  return  of  (ton  ett  invmttu,  the  four  separate 
defuilts  on  being  i»lled  in  court,  are  indeed  entered  for- 
mally upon  the  recMd ;  and  them  is  no  doubt  that  unleas 
they  were  so  entered  in  every  ease,  tbe  judgmwt  against 
the  canishee  would  be  erroneotu;  for  the  eustom  itself 
would  he  cmtoary,  not  only  to  the  common  law,  but  to  the 
first  jffineiples  of  justiee,  if  it  sanctioned  a  proceeding 
a^nst  a  maa  or  his  prqmty  without  notice.  But  this 
prinoiule  is  at  the  present  day  entirely  disregarded,  or  ia 
oonsiiiered  a  mere  matter  of  fimn,  and  there  is  in  praetioe 
no  protectioo  whatever  to  the  defondant  against  a  fraudu- 
lent collusion  betweMk  the  garnishee  and  tbe  plaintiff. 
It  is  qnim  within  the  range  oi  possibility  that  a  solvent 
defendant  may  reside  next  door  to  the  garnishee  witii  whom 
his  goods  are  deposited ;  that  the  nmishee  and  plaintiff 
may  agree  to  an  attaohmentfor  a  real  or  Actitious  debt ;  that 
execution  may  issue ;  and  even  that  the  year  and  a  day  may 
expim.  and  awsequently  Him  prqter^  may  be  absolutely 
lost  to  the  deftodant  beAwe  he  1ms  any  notios  of  the  transac- 
tion. This  otgection,  however,  appfies  not  to  the  ouatmn 
itssK  which  is  in  thn  respect  just  and  reasonaUo.  but  to 
the  abuse  and  corruption  of  it  in  modem  practice. 

ATTACHMENT  (Prooess.)  An  attachment  is  a  kind 
1^  criminal  proeess  whioh  Courts  of  Record  are  authwited 
to  issue  summarily  upon  a  mere  suggestim,  or  upon  the 
personal  knowledge  of  the  judges,  without  indictment  or 
mformation.  This  process  is  properly  granted  in  cases  of 
contempts,  which  all  courta  <tf  record  may  puniih  in  a  sum- 
mary manner,  according  to  their  discretion.  Thus  if  a 
contempt  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  oourt  by  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  an  open  deAanee  (tf  its  aothori^,  ertn  inter- 
tui^ion  of  iU  ^ooeedings.  the  oAnder  may  at  oiee  he 
ittawhfld  and  wwnmittsdi  will  aftor*aH«p"""M^ 
abU  extent  at  dismetion  of  the  ^Msidinr  Judges.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  si^gested  by  a  thin  person  upon 
oath  one  not  present  in  oourt  has  oommitted  an  action 
whir   amounh  to  a  oontempt,  the  oouit  wUl  m^  a  rule 
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upon  the  oftnder  to  show  cause  vhy  an  attachment  should 
not  iane  agunst  him ;  or  in  flagrant  and  urgent  cases, 
where  an  immediate  remedy  is  necessary,  will  ^rant  an 
attachment  on  the  first  oomplaiat  without  any  previous  rule 
to  show  oanse.  In  modem  practice  attachments  are  chiefly 
employed  in  eases  of  oonstructiTe  contempts,  such  as  abuses 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  judges  of  inferior  juris- 
diction, for  corruption  or  injustice  by  officers  and  ministers 
of  the  courts  in  refusing  to  execute  lawful  process,  for  doing 
it  oppressiiwly,  oomipdy.or  extortionately.or  for  making  false 
retums.  M al-praotUM  in  these  nsperts,  which  bring  dis- 
credit on  the  adminiitr^ion  of  justice,  aw  fat  that  xeafion 
construed  to  be  contempt  of  the  courts,  and  punishable  as 
such  by  attachment.  Upon  a  nmilar  jHinoi]^,  attorneys, 
who  are  officers  of  the  different  courts  in  which  they  are 
admitted,  may  be  punished  by  this  summary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  any  dishonest  practice,  and  in  particularfor  ui^ust 
or  frandulent  conduct  towards  their  clients.  It  is  said  by 
Hr.  Sergeant  Hawkms,  that  barristers,  *  though  not  officers 
of  any  court,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  have  a  special  privilege 
to  practise  the  law,  and  their  misbehaviour  tends  to  bring 
a  disgrace  upon  the  law  itself,  are  punishable  by  attach- 
ment for  any  foul  practice,  as  other  mmisters  of  justice  are.' 
(Hawkins's  Phot  the  Crown,  Book  2,  c.  22,  s.  30.) 
Jurors  also  may  be  liable  to  attachment  for  oonstruotive 
contempts  in  meir  minister^  capacity:  for  instance,  for 
malting  default  when  lawftilly  summoned :  for  refusing  to 
be  swran  or  to  gire  any  verdict ;  or  for  receiving  a  bribe  or 
instnietions  from  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  to  be  tried 
by  them.  In  early  periods  of  the  history  of  our  law,  jurors 
were  sometimes  attached  for  acts  done  in  their  delib^ative 
or  judicial  capacity,  as  for  giving  verdicts  against  evidence 
or  the  direction  of  the  court  in  matter  of  law.  That  giving 
a  false  verdict  should  be  considered  a  contempt  of  court 
was  not  80  unreasonable  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  the  province  of  juries  at  the  present 
day.  In  antient  times  the  jury  were  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses witnesses  who  wera  sworn  to  *peak  the  truth  {verwn 
dtcere) ;  and  if  Ihe^  ^ve  a  wilfully  mlse  verdii^  upon  fiuts, 
they  committed  a  aunilar  kind  of  contempt  to  that  of  wit- 
nesses oommittingmanifestpeijury  at  the  present  day.  Mr. 
Sergeant  Hawkins  gives  it  as  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
that  a  jury  would  be  still  liable  to  an  attachment  fen- 
giving  a  verdict  wilf\illy  against  the  direction  of  the  court 
in  point  of  law.  The  absence  of  an  instance,  however,  in 
modem  times  of  such  a  proceeding,  would  afford  a  strong 
argument  against  its  legality.  Besides  the  contempts  com- 
mitted by  parties  and  persons  as  above  noticed,  there  are 
instances  which  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate,  in  which 
all  persons  may  become  liable  to  attachment  for  ofiences  of 
this  description.  Thus  vilftil  p^nry  in  the  presence  of 
the  court,  disrespectful  words  or  conduct  to  the  presiding 
judge,  counterfeiting  writs,  refliaing  to  pay  m<mey  or  per- 
form acts  according  to  die  diretdion  of  an  award  entered  mto 
by  rule  of  court,  non-payment  of  costs  taxed  by  the  officer 
of  the  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  pending,  are  all  in- 
stances of  contempts  which  subject  the  persons  who  commit 
them  to  the  summary  process  of  attachment. 

Attachment  (if  PnnZt^e  was  a  process  by  which  attorneys 
or  other  officers,  entitled  to  privilege  in  the  courts  to  which 
they  belong,  might,  before  the  Uniformity  of  Process  Act, 
enforce  the  appearance  of  another  penon  m  thur  xespeettve 
courts  to  answer  to  an  action. 

ATTACK,  m  military  language,  the  effort  made  b^ 
armed  men  to  dispossess  an  enemy  any  favourable  posi- 
tion oecumed  by  him< 

ATTAINDER,  frun  the  Latin  word  aitirutui,  *  attaint,' 
*  stained,'  is  a  consequence  which  the  law  of  England  has 
attached  to  the  passing  of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  criminal. 
Attainder  does  not  follow  upon  mere  conviction  of  a  capital 
offence ;  because,  ^ter  conviction,  the  Judgment  may  still 
be  arrested,  and  the  conviction  itself  cancelled,  or  the  pri- 
soner may  obtain  a  pardon :  in  either  of  which  cases  no 
attainder  ensues.  But  as  soon  as  sentence  of  death  is 
passed,  or  a  judgment  of  outlawry  given  where  the  person 
accused  llies  from  justice,  which  is  equivalent  to  sentence 
of  death,  the  prisoner  becomes  in  contemplation  of  law 
attaint,  stained,  or  blackened  in  reputation.  He  cannot 
tae  or  be  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  loses  all  power 
ova  his  property,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  performing 
uy  of  the  duties,  or  enjoying  any  of  the  privileges,  of  a 
freeman.  The  person  of  a  man  attainted  is,  however,  not 
ahadutely  at  tm  disposal  of  the  crown.  It  is  so  for  the 


ends  of  public  justice,  but  for  no  other  purpose.  Until 
execution,  his  creditors  have  an  interest  in  his  perfton  tat 
securing  their  debts  ;  and  he  himself,  as  long  as  he  lives,  is 
under  uie  protection  of  the  law.  (See  MacdMiald's  esse, 
vol.  xviii.  of  Howell's  State  Trial*,  p.  862.) 

We  shall  conuder,  first,  the  subject  of  attainder  as  it 
exists  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  realm :  and,  secondly,  give 
some  account  of  those  extraordinary  enactments  of  the 
legislature,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bills  of 
Attainder. 

1.  The  principal  consequences  of  attaindert  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  law,  are  forfeiture  of  the  real  and 
personal  esUUes,  and  what  is  technically  called  corruption 
of  the  blood  of  the  offender.  The  forfeiture  of  the  personal 
estate  dates  from  the  time  of  his  convictbn,  but  extends 
only  to  the  goods  and  chattels  of  which  he  was  actually 
possessed  at  that  Ume.  Real  estate  is  not  forfirited  until 
attainder ;  but  then  the  forfeiture  (except  in  the  case  ^ 
attainder  upon  outlawry)  has  relation  to  the  time  when  the 
offence  was  committed,  so  as  to  avoid  all  intermediate  sales 
and  incumbrances.   (Co.  Litt  390  b.) 

The  extent  and  nature  of  the  forfeiture  of  real  estate  upon 
attainder  differ  in  the  case  of  high  treason,  and  in  cases  of 
murder  or  other  folony.  Attainder  for  high  treason  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediMe  and  absolute  fwfoitnre  to  the  cnmn 
of  all  freehold  estates,  whether  of  inhwitanca  o  otherwise, 
of  which  the  person  attainted  was  seised  at  the  time  of  the 
treason  committed.  This  consequence  of  attainder  for  high 
treason  is  said  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  to  have  been  derived 
from  Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence.  {Comm.  vol.  ii.  p.  251 ; 
iv.  p.  384.)  Copyholds  are  in  like  manner  forfeited  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  of  which  they  are  hddm.  upon  the  attain- 
der of  the  tenant. 

By  Stat,  ft  &  6  Edw.  VI.,  cap.  1 1,  the  dower  of  the  widow 
of  a  person  attainted  for  high-treason  is  also  forfeited.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  forfeiture  unless  an 
actual  attainder  takes  place ;  and  therefore  if  a  traitor  dies 
before  judgment,  or  is  silled  in  open  rebellion,  or  is  pnC  to 
death  by  martial  law,  his  lands  an  not  forfeited,  unless  a 
special  act  of  parliament  is  passed  far  the  purpose.  It  is 
said,  however  (  Riportt,  iv.  57).  that  if  the  eniw  jnstice  of 
England  in  person,  upon  the  view  of  the  body  of  one  killed 
in  open  rebellion,  records  the  facts  and  retums  the  record 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  both  the  lands  and  the 
goods  of  the  rebel  shall  be  forfeited. 

This  absolute  and  entire  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  per* 
sons  convicted  of  high  treason  was  often  pfoductive  ol 
extreme  hardships  and  injustice,  by  making  their  families 
who  were  no  parties  to  their  crimes,  participate  in  ibeii 

Eunishment.  In  certain  modem  treasons,  therefore,  rc' 
tting  to  the  coin,  created  by  statute,  it  is  «tpressly  provided 
that  they  shall  work  no  forfeiture  of  lands  except  for  tbi 
life  of  the  offender,  and  that  diey  shall  not  deprive  his  widov 
of  her  dower.  (Stat.  5  Elix.  c.  11 ;  18  Elix.  c  1 ;  8  &  ! 
Will.  III.,  o.  28  ;  15  &  16  Gieo.  II.,  c.  28.) 

In  cases  of  attainder  for  murder  or  other  felony,  the  for 
foitnre  of  lands  to  the  crown  does  not  extend  for  a  longe 
term  than  a  year  and  a  day,  with  an  unlimited  power  o 
committing  waste  upon  the  lands  during  that  period.  Thi 
is  called  in  our  old  law-books  *  The  King's  year  day  am 
waste.'  After  the  expiration  of  this  term,  the  lands  wouli 
naturally  descend  to  ue  heir  of  the  person  attainted,  if  th< 
feudal  law  of  escheat  for  corruption  of  blood  did  not  inter 
vene,  and  vest  them  in  ihe  lord  of  whom  they  are  holden 
In  order  to  understand  the  doctrine  of  escheat  for  corruptioi 
of  blood,  we  must  remember,  that,  by  the  feudal  law,  fron 
which  otu"  modem  law  of  real  property  is  chiefly  derived,  a1 
lands  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be.  held  by  ^  from 
superior  lord,  subject  to  certain  servioes  and  ccmdittons,  upcH 
neglect  or  breach  of  which  (as  well  as  upon  fkilure  of  issu 
of  the  grantee)  the  lands  reverted,  or  in  feudal  language 
escheated,  i.  e.,  fell  back  to  the  original  giver.  Now.  by  Ui 
attainder  of  a  tenant  in  fee-simple  for  felony,  the  compac 
between  him  and  his  lord  was  totally  dissolved ;  his  bloo 
was  supposed  to  be  corrupted,  and  he  was  disabled  not  onl 
from  inheriting  lands  himself,  but  fVom  transmitting  thei 
to  his  descendants.  Even  though  he  had  no  lands  in  pot 
session  at  the  time  of  the  attainder,  and  acquiretl  non 
afterwards  upon  which  the  law  of  forfeiture  could  opeinu 
the  law  of  escheat  might  operate  after  his  death  to  the  pre 
judice  of  his  descendants.  For,  owing  to  tlie  otmiption  i 
his  blood,  which  completely  stmped  up  the  course  of  destcen 
it  was  impossible  to  derive  a  tiuo  to  any  lands,  eithar  ttxn 
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him  direcdj,  or  from  a  more  remote  anoeator  through  him. 
The  iDpritaUe  consequence  vas  an  escheat  to  the  lord.  As 
mogtluds  in  England  at  the  present  day  are  held  of  the 
Idi^  as  the  firadal  superior,  he  is  generaUy  the  sole  i»rty 
intended  in  Ifae  ast^ea  of  attainted  personi.  Owing  to 
ihii  dnanstanee,  we  niKj  be  apt  to  eoBftrand  finftitnce  with 
ea^eit,  unless  ve  iUustrate  the  difbrence  between  them  hy 
nne  &miliar  instance  of  their  respectire  operationa  accord- 
ing to  the  law  as  it  formerly  stood.   Thus  (to  take  the 
nitanee  cited  bj  Blackstone  from  Lord  Coke,  Comm.  vtA.  xi. 
f,  U3),  if  a  &tfaer  were  seised  in  fee-simple,  and  his  son 
anmiOed  treason  and  were  attainted,  upon  the  death  of 
d»  father  the  lands  escheated  to  the  lord,  because  the  son 
br     corruption  of  his  blood  was  incap^Ie  of  being  heir, 
there  eooJd  be  no  heir  during  his  life :  but  nothing  was  for- 
feited to  the  king,  for  Um  son  never  had  say  mtnest  in  the 
lands  to  forfeit. 

The  practical  injostica  and  hardship  caused  by  the  doc- 
trine of  the  corruption  of  blood  in  punishing  the  offeneed  of 
die  gnihy  by  m  beaTy  punishment  upon  the  innocent,  hare 
Crequendy  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature;  though, 
tnttil  latdy*  little  has  been  done  towards  permanently  reme- 
dring  the  eHL    Thus  it  has  been  usual,  where  a  new  felony 
ins  been  created  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  make  an  express 
piorision  that  it  should  not  extend  to  corruption  of  blood. 
Bt  the  Stat.  7  Anne,  cap.  21  (the  operation  of  which  was 
ddened  by  17  Geo.  II.  cap.  39),  it  was  enacted  that  after 
ieUh  of  the  Pretender  and  his  sons,  no  attainder  for 
tieuoQ  shonld  extend  to  the  disinheriting  any  heir,  nor  the 
prejndiee  of  any  person  other  than  the  offender.    But,  both 
tboe  statutes  bein^  repealed  by  39  Geo.  III.  cap.  93,  the 
noent  law  of  forfeiture  for  treason  was  restored.    By  the 
AiL  &t  Geo.  III.  cap.  145,  corruption  of  blood  was  taken 
mj  for  attainder,  except  in  cases  of  treason,  petit  treason 
&e!  where  a  wife  hiad  murdered  her  husband,  a  Mrant 
Ui  isssler,  or  an  ecclenaitie  his  superior),  snd  other  mnr- 
fai.  finally,  the  wtsst  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
coHMMiutt  of  blood,  viz.,  the  impossibility  of  descents  being 
tnen  ftnngfa  attainted  persons,  was  removed  by  the  late 
statste  tt  the  3  &  4  Wm.  IV.  cap.  106,  sec.  10,  which 
HBcttd,  that  no  attainder  for  the  niture  should  prevent 
dexnit  (which,  by  ^e  first  section  of  the  act,  means,  title  to 
tid«it  by  eonsangiunity)  from  being  traced  through  the 
siteited  person,  unless  the  lands  esctnated  before  the  1  st  of 
Jsniury,  1834. 

A  dignity  descendible  to  the  heirs  general  is  forfeited  to 
Hit  crown  both  for  treason  and  for  felony.  An  entailed 
%&rtv  is  fcrfeited  for  treason,  but  not  fen*  felony.  Thus 
Imenee,  Sari  Ferrers,  whose  peerage  was  limited  to  the 
bas  male  of  the  body  of  his  ancestw,  being  attainted  fin: 
mderin  the  reign  of  George  II.,  was  succeeded  by  Wash- 
iBghm,  Esil  Ferrets,  his  next  brother.  (Cruise,  Meal  Pro- 
fa^hli.  iv.  see.  fi4.  72.  73.) 

The  corruption  of  blood  produced  by  attainder  cannot  be 
Adoany  removed  except  by  authority  of  parliament 
*Ihe  king,*  says  Blackstone  (vol.  ii.  p.  254), '  may  excuse 
the  pnbbc  pomshment  of  an  offender.  He  may  remit  a 
Mc^tore,  in  which  the  interest  of  the  crown  is  alone  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  cannot  wipe  away  the  corruption  of  blood  ; 
far  Therein  a  ifaitd  person  hath  an  interest,  the  lord,  who 
dusts  by  escheat.*  But  it  appears  from  the  same  author 
'icl.  IT.  p.  402),  that  the  king*B  pardon  is  so  far  effectual 
■fier  ao  attainder,  that  it  imparts  new  inheritable  blood  to 
^  peison  attainted,  so  that  his  children  Ixwn  after  the  par- 
4ga  any  inherit  from  hhn. 

z.  Bondcs  the  modes  of  sttunder  by  the  common  law,  ss 
■bpre  described,  there  have  been  frequent  instances  in  the 
Wkry  of  England,  of  attainders,  by  express  l^islative 
BKtment,  culed  Irills  of  attainder.   This  has  happened 
v^eo.  either  from  Uie  extraordinary  nature  of  the  crime,  or 
taa  mfbreseen  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  ordinary 
it  has  been  thought  necestiary  to  have  recourse  to  the 
^rnae  power  of  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
^  particular  offences.    These  enactments,  either  in  the 
^  ImIIs  of  mtainder  or  hills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
^facn  made  at  intervals  from  an  early  period  of  our 
^itev,  down  to  Terr  recent  times.   The  moral  justice,  as 
^  M  the  policy  of  these  ex^t  facto  laws,  has  been  <tften 
iwtigBed ;  and  Uiey  have  gianerally  oc«ined  in  times  of 
^Imrs  m  vlt  afbitrary  government;  but  the  number  of 
^issoAcMnUy  l^e  to  Anna  fbrmidable  hst  of  pra- 
"■■to  fir  mssj  ftttme  aawsniim  of  the  wdinuy  law. 
*W  we  sooM  instaooes  of  them  under  the  Plantagenet 


princes,  as  the  bills  of  attainder  gainst  Rt^er  Mortimer 
and  Edmund  earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL 
Both  of  these,  however,  were  reversed  in  the  same  reign. 
It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  fertile 
in  "new  crimes  and  extraordinary  puni^ments,  that  the 
proceeding  by  bOl  of  attainder  became  so  common  as  almost 
to  snpersrae  trials  aeooiding  to  the  ordinary  pfocess  of  law. 
Scarcely  a  year  passed  witluHit  penons  of  the  hiebest  rank 
and  moat  distinguished  character  being  brou^t  to  the 
scaJfold  by  bill  of  attainder.  Among  them  were  the  cele- 
brated earl  of  Surrev,  Cromwell  earl  of  Essex,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  aaviser  of  these  measures,  and  most  of 
those  persons  who  suffered  for  denving  the  king's  su- 
premacy. All  of  these  were  attainted  upon  men  hearsay 
evidence ;  and  some  not  only  upon  no  evidence  nt  all,  but 
without  being  heard  in  their  defence.  In  the  following 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the  Protector  Somerset  encouraged  a 
bill  of  attainder  few  treason  against  his  brother  Lord  Sey- 
mour of  Sudley,  the  lord  high  admiral  of  England  and 
husband  of  the  queen  dowagw  Catharine  Parr,  whidi  wu 
hurried  through  both  houses  of  parliament,  without  the 
accused  being  permitted  to  say  anything  in  his  de&noe. 
But,  ss  the  natMm  became  better  acquainted  withtiw  prin- 
ciples of  constitutional  freedom,  paniamentary  attainders 
became  less  frequent.  Under  the  Stuarts  recourse  was 
seldom  had  to  uis  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  it  in  the  time  of  James  I., 
with  respect  to  Catesby,  Perey,  and  several  other  persons, 
who  were  killed  in  the  insurrectim  that  ensu^  upon 
the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  or  died  before 
they  could  be  brought  to  trial,  as  they,  not  having  been 
tried,  could  not  have  been  attainted  by  the  cndinary  pro- 
cess of  law.  It  was  again  adopted  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment in  Lord  Strafford's  case,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
an  extraordinary  criminal,  who  would  uve  escsped  com- 
paratively uninjured,  if  no  other  nenalties  than  those  of  the 
existing  lavs  had  been  awsrdea  against  him.  Bat  evu 
Lord  Strafiiwd's  attainder  wu  reversed  after  the  reatoratioa 
Charles  II.,  and  all  the  records  of  the  proceedings  can- 
celled by  act  of  parliament.  The  duke  of  Monmottm  also, 
on  his  appearing  openly  in  arms  against  the  government, 
in  1685,  was  attainted  by  statute.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  a  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  ocouired  in  the  ease  of 
Sir  John  Fenwiidc,  who,  in  the  ^  ear  1696,  was  attainted  for 
a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  William  III.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  Sir  John  Fenwick  might  have  been  tried  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  law.  The  excuse  urged  for  resorting  to 
a  bill  of  attainder  was,  that  there  was  no  moral  doubt  of 
Fenwick's  guilt:  but  that  as  two  witnesses  were  required  by 
the  Stat.  7  Will.  III.  cap.  3,  in  order  to  convict  him ;  and  as 
one  of  them  had  been  tampered  with,  and  nmovM  out  <rf 
the  kingdom,  a  iegal  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason  became 
impossible. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  of  attainder  was  therofore  to  suspend 
the  statute  of  7  Will  III.  cap.  3,  before  it  had  been  two 
years  in  operation,  in  order  to  destroy  an  ii  dividual.  This 
questionable  exertion  of  l^islative  power  di<t  not  take  place 
without  a  strong  opposition,  and  has  been  frequently  repro- 
bated in  subsequent  times.  Bishop  Burnet,  one  of  its 
most  strenuous  suppuriers,  allowed  that '  this  extreme  way 
of  proceeding  was  to  be  put  in  practice  but  setilom,  and 
upon  great  occasions.'  (Howell's  Stale  TriaU,  vol.  xii.) 

The  legislature,  acting  in  conformiQr  with  this  sentiment, 
have  sel£m,  since  the  secession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
had  recourse  either  to  Bills  of  Attainder,  or  Bills  of  Paint 
and  Pmsltiss.  One  instance  of  a  departure  from  this  prin- 
ciple occurred  during  the  Irish  Rebellion,  in  1 798,  in  the 
ease  of  Lord  Edward  fltzgerald,  who  being  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason,  and  dying  in  prison,  before  he  could 
be  brought  to  trial,  of  the  wounds  which  he  had  received  in 
resisting  his  apprehension,  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament But  wnen  the  violence  of  party  spirit  had  sub- 
sided, the  old  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  every  man 
shall  be  considered  innocent  of  a  crime  until  his  guilt  has 
been  legally  proved,  prevailed,  and  a  few  years  ago  the 
attainder  was  reversed.  There  is  little  reason  to  apprehend 
that  a  practice  so  obviously  uiuust.  and  so  dangerous  to  the 
fandomental  prineiples  of  good  government,  will  be  adopted 
in  future. 

ATTAINT  (aitineta),  ao  old  writ,  which  formerly  lav  to 
inquire  whether  a  jury  had,  or  had  not,  given  a  ialse  verdict. 
It  atflrst  lay  only  on  the  trial  of  writs  of  asuzo,  and  is  said  to 
ban  been  intioduoed  1^  Henry  IL  at  the  utstanoe  of  Gbifll 
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JntiM  OUnnUa,  u  k  cheek  on  tbe  nrt  power  then  vetted 
in  the  reoogniton  of  utile  of  finding  a  verdict  uoording  to 
their  own  pereonal  knowledse,  without  an  eumination  of 
witnotiw.  It  was  ofterwardt  extended  by  Edward  I.  to 
all  pleat  of  land  or  freehold,  and  by  ttatatet  in  the  reigni 
of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  to  all  pleat  whattoever,  whe- 
ther real  or  pertonal,  except  writt  of  right,  where  the  ittua 
was  joined  on  the  mere  right. 

The  jury  on  the  attaint  were  twenty-four  in  number,  and 
mutt  be  pottetsed  of  freehold  of  the  annual  value  of  20/.,  if 
the  matter  iu  dispute  wat  of  40/.  value  in  pertonalt,  or  of 
40«.  a  year  value  in  landt.  At  oommon  taw,  if  tbe  grand 
jury  found  that  the  vardict  wat  &Ue,  tbe  judgment  against 
the  jury  finding  it  was  one  of  extreme  aevnity :  namely,  to 
loie  iheir  tibtram  legem,  and  be  infemous,  to  forfeit  their 
goodt  and  profltt  of  their  landt,  to  be  imprisoned,  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  thrown  out  of  doors ;  their  houses  to 
be  rated,  their  treet  extirpated,  and  their  meadowa  ploughed, 
and  the  plaintiff  to  be  restored  to  all  he  had  lost  by  reason  of 
the  unjust  verdict.  But  a  much  more  moderate  judgment 
wat  afterwards  introduced  by  11  Henry  VII.  c.  24,  made 
perpetual  by  13  Elii.  o.  23. 

Thit  clumsy  expedient  for  eontrdling  the  extentive 
power  of  a  jury  wat  found  to  contitt  of  terron  which  could 
only  with  great  difflculty,  and  in  rare  caiet,  be  carried  into 
operation.  Tlie  jury  could  only  be  attainted  either  for 
finding  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  or  for  finding  one 
on  evideooe  not  sustaining  the  issue.  But  it  wat  almott 
impossible  to  attaint  them  on  the  former  ground,  since  tbey 
were  at  liberty  to  take  their  own  personal  knowledge  for 
evidence ;  as  to  tbe  last,  the  jadge  had  some  control  over 
them  by  giving  tbem  directions  as  to  the  precise  point  of 
the  issue  to  which  the  evidence  was  to  be  applied,  and  if 
they  found  a  verdict  contrary  to  the  exprees  direction  of  the 
judge,  they  ran  great  risk  of  an  attaint  So  inconvenient 
and  ineffectual,  however,  Wat  the  proceeding,  that  it  gave 
place,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  to  the  now  ex- 
itting  jvactice  of  setting  aside  verdicts  on  motion  and 
granting  new  trials ;  and  very  few  instances  of  an  attaint 
appear  in  the  hooka  later  than  tbe  sixteenth  century.  By 
the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  90  (oonsolidating  the  laws  relating  to 
juries),  the  proceeding  was  totally  abolithed ;  but  it  it  pro- 
vided, by  sec.  61,  that  any  person  guilty  of  embracery  (cor- 
rupUy  influencing  a  jurtv  by  promisei  or  money)  may  be 
proceeded  against,  and  punished  at  before.    [See  Eh- 

BRACaRT). 

ATT  ALE' A,  a  genus  of  palms,  found  chiefly  in  the  tro- 
pical parts  of  America,  where  it  occupies  the  richest  toil 
and  the  hottest  forests,  rarely  ascending  the  tides  of  moun- 
tains,  or  spreading  from  the  woods  into  the  open  country. 
It  extends,  according  to  Von  Martins,  at  far  south  at  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  It  belongs  to  the  tame  diviiion  of 
the  natural  order  as  the  cocoa-nut,  from  which,  as  well  at 
from  all  its  immediate  allies,  except  Areng  (which  tee),  it  is 
distinguished  by  its  nut  containing  three  cells  and  three 
seeds.  It  is  described  by  the  great  illustrator  of  this  noble 
family  as  consisting  of  lofty  or  middle  -eized,  or  even  occa- 
sionally stemless  species,  with  a  thickish  trunk,  tbe  wood 
of  which  is  soft  and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  it  is  irregu- 
larly marked  externally  with  scars,  and  is  terminated  by 
large  pinnated  leaves,  the  stalks  of  which  are  broad,  and 
the  segment^  smootbisb,  rather  thick,  plaited,  and  neat- 
looking.  The  bunches  of  fruit  are  simply  orancbed,  but  are 
often  of  a  vast  size,  and  bang  down  fhim  the  bosoms  of  the 
leaves,  covered  with  brownish  nuts,  the  seeds  of  which  are 
eatable.  Several  species  are  known,  of  which  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  two  following. 

AttcUea  funifera,  called  by  tbe  natives  pia^abt,  is  found 
in  tbe  native  foreata  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Brazil, 
where  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  which  the  bountiful 
hand  of  nature  has  conferred  on  man.  The  best  cordage  in 
America,  for  naval  purposes,  is  manufactured  from  the 
fibres  of  the  leafstalks  and  other  parts  ;  such  ropes  are  of 
great  strength,  and  are  extremely  durable  in  salt  water ; 
no  other  cables  are  employed  in  a  great  part  of  the  Brazi- 
lian navy.  This  species  docs  not  grow  more  than  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high;  its  nuts,  which  are  about  at 
large  as  an  ostrich's  egg,  have  a  bard  shell  hke  that  of 
the  cocoa-nut. 

AttaUa  ctmtpta,  another  species,  is  equally  useful,  but 
for  different  purposes.  This  plant,  the  pindova  of  the  old 
vriten  on  Braxil,  and  the  indeed  of  the  modem  Portuguese, 
forms  delightful  groves  in  the  interior  of  the  cotiutiy,  grow- 


ing ftt)m  twenty  to  fifty  foet  clear  of  its  bnuioh-likt  Itavti, 
The  latter  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feat  long,  and  about 
three  feet  wide.  The  fhiit  is  the  size  of  a  goose's  egg,  and 
contains  an  eatable  kernel,  of  which  the  negroes  are  fond. 
Its  leavei  form  an  excellent  thalcb,  and  are  woten  into 
bttt,  natt,  and  batkett. 


[AHalea  oompU.] 


AttaUa  epedoaa  is  the  plant  which,  in  the  provinces  of 
Maranhao  and  Para,  furnishes  tbe  nuts  which  the  Bratiliana 
bum  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  the  juice  of  Siphonia  elat' 
tica,  or  Indian  rubber,  until  it  becomes  black. 

ATTALUS  I.,  king  of  a  small  but  wealthy  and  popu- 
lous country  in  the  north-western  part  of  Aua  Minor,  of 
which  Pergamus  (properly  Pergamum)  was  the  capital. 
The  name  of  Asia  was  specially  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
this  country.  Attalus  was  the  son  of  Attains,  youngest  bro- 
ther of  Philetaerus,  and  cousin  to  Eumenes  I.,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded B.C.  241.  His  mother's  name  was  Antiochis,  daughter 
of  Achffius  (Strab.,  624),  of  whom  we  know  nothing  mora 
than  that  be  was  not  the  same  person  who  usurped  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king  of  Syria,  and  became  a  fonniaable  opponent 
to  Attalus.  Oir  the  proceedings  during  the  earlier  part  of  hii 
reign  we  have  no  record,  though  we  may  collect  from  ■ 
passage  in  Poly  bins  (iv.  4H.)  that  be  had  extended  his  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  Mount  Taurtia, 


[SUrcr.  BritUb  Uiimbb.] 


He  first  assumed  tiie  regal  title  after  a  victory  over  the  GftuU 
who  had  taken  potaettion  of  that  part  of  the  country  caUet 
after  them  Oalatia  (Uv.  Polyb.  Sttab.):  tbis  leaves  us  ii 
doubt  as  to  the  rank  which  bis  predecessors,  PbiletBrus  am 
Eumenes,  enjoyed,  but  it  certainly  appears  that  they  had  no 
Uken  the  title  of  king.  At  the  time  when  the  Rhodtmns  am 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  were  preparing  tu  make  war  oi 
each  etlwr,  in  conte^aeMe  ot  the  Utter  having  inrnwad 
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tas  OB  iQ  ftmaU  mtorinf      SnziiM  (about  831  b.c.)> 
AllriMMdilr  Mpouaad  tlwcaiiM  of  tha  Byxantinw,  though 
hi  eoiU  bt  of  AO  esMDti«l  Mmoe.  u  h«  had  been  defeated 
a  Udi  Mbn  bf  Aehw,  and  eo&fined  withia  the  Umita 
of  Afgtmii.    He  atUl.  howem.  cMtinued  the  war  with 
Adam ;  and  hftving  taken  into  pay  a  bod]r  of  the  Gauls 
aSgd  Tcctoaagos,  he  reeorered  many  of  the  citiea  of  ^olia. 
viaek  had  subniitted  to  Achsai .   In  the  midat  of  his  vic- 
bxaa  cuvar,  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  (b.c.  218}  happencdt 
vhieh  10  alarmed  the  supeistitioiis  Grants  that  they  refused 
to  idvanoe  any  &rtber.    He  left  them  on  the  Hellespont, 
ud  returned  with  hia  army  to  Pargamus.  (Folyb.  v.  77,  76.) 
Wt  Sod  him  in  alliance  (b.c.  216}  with  Antiochus  the 
Gnat,  king  of  Syria,  who  was  equally  anxioua  with  himself 
tofetrklia  Acbsua  (v.  1 07).  Several  years  afterwards,  when 
iki  BanaBs  to  take  part  in  the  a&irs  of  Oreecet  and 

with  tfie  Atoliana,  toe  weaker  party,  against  Philip, 
«f  Ifaeedon.  the  kug  of  Fargamua  waa  invited  to  join 
dasUiBDee  (B.C  SI  1);  but  we  do  not  Snd  that  he  took  any 
aetiK  part  till  some  time  afterwarda  (b.c.  308),  when  he 
ni  q^ninted  joint  prwtor  of  the  Atoliana  with  their  gene- 
nl  Pyn^iiaa.  He  aent  some  auxiliariea,  and  towards  the 
cad  «  antumn  made  hia  appearance  at  ^gina  with  his 
fleet  Here  he  paaaed  the  winter ;  but  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
MD  permitted,  he  landed  on  the  continent ;  and  having 
taken  line  aty  Opas>  the  capital  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Romans,  allowed  it  to  be  sacked  by  his 
aUins.  WhQe  he  was  employed  here  in  ctdlecting  tnbute 
frmi  tbe  surrounding  chieu,  he  narrowly  escaped  being 
lakea  prisoner  by  Philip,  who  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
■ei,  and  eut  off  a  eoosiderable  number  of  his  men.  At- 
btas  emapad  1v  didumoarable  flight;  and  hearing  that 
pTasaa,  kis^  ot  Bithynia,  had  paued  the  fnutiers  of  his 
hagdoa,  he  1^  the  iBtoUana  to  their  own  resources,  and 
aCanied  to  Aaia.  (liv.  xxvii.  30,  33 ;  xxviii.  7.)  Peace 
ns  mm  afterwards  concluded  between  the  ^toUana  and 
FhiUp,  which  vaa  also  acceded  to  by  Attalus.  When  the 
Kanaai  were  ordered  (u.c.  305),  by  an  oracle  from  Delphi, 
lobii^  the  T»i^^>«»w  Mother  Cybele  from  Peasinus  to  Rome, 
U  «u  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  that  an  embassy  was  sent, 
aad  thnn^  hia  means  the  black  stone  representing  the 
eoUem  was  procured  and  conveyed  to  Rome  (xxix.  11, 12). 
nsee.  however,  did  not  continue ;  for  we  find  the  Rhodiana 
keigMd  with  Attains  (B.C.  201)  against  I^iilip  in  the  sea- 
Igiit  ^  ChioB.  Attalua  behaved  with  great  bravery  on  this 
aeamoa ;  but  haviu  punned  a  Maoeaonian  vessel  too  hr, 
he  «w  forced  to  aba^lon  hia  ship  and  escape  by  land.  This 
pvc  Wiflip  a  |^«text  to  claim  the  victory,  though  hia  loss 
«M  greater.  Philip  afterwarda  resumed  the  war,  and 
Wcaed  Attalus  in  Pei^mna,  but  without  bdog  able 
tB  take  tbe  city.  Philip  having  retired,  Attalus  passed 
ever  to  Athena  (b.c.  300),  where  he  was  received  with 
peat  honour,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  that  people, 
u  jeined  the  Ramans  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops ; 
the  confederates  laid  si^  to  Oreum,  a  strong  city 
Kabtna,  whi^  they  took  after  an  obstinate  resitunce. 
While  Attains  was  tiius  engaged  at  a  distance  from  bis 
kia^kMn,  Antioehns.  king  of  Syria,  took  tbe  opportunity  of 
dxuking  it ;  but  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  by  a  strong 
CTunstranee  of  tbe  Rranana.  Attalus  continued  to  aasist 
Romans  agunst  PhiUp,  and  (B.c.  197)  he  ameared  in 
be  sMembly  of  the  BoMians,  with  a  view  of  detaching 
temfiom  die  canaa  of  Philip.  In  tbe  midst  of  an  eloquent 
hoai^Be,  which  he  was  prcmouncing  with  great  force,  he 
VIS  seia^  with  apoplexy ;  and  though  he  lingered  long 
muenh  to  enable  him  to  be  ccmveyed  to  Pergamua,  he  died 
^^Bik  a  few  weeks,  in  the  serenty-fint  year  of  his  age,  having 
■if^  fiiTty-foar  years.  (Liv.  xxxi.  14, 46 ;  xxxii.  8 ;  xxxiu. 
X 11.)  He  left,  hf  his  wife  ApoUonis,  four  sons,  Bumenea, 
•te  sBceeedad  him ;  Attelus,  who  succeeded  his  Inother 
Twmn  ;  Philetamu ;  and  Atbeniens. 

ATTALUS  II.,  namied  Philadelpbus,  from  bis  aflbctiob 
litsbtotber,  was  boma.c.  220:  ne  was  the  second  son  of 
Vtahs  I.,  anl  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Pergamui  «i 
h  ieath  of  ids  brother  Eumenea  (b.c.  199),  as  the  aon  of 
teaifaiM.  also  called  Attalni,  waa  of  too  tender  an  age 
tibe  nms  of  government.  He  attraipted  to  teatora 
A^aaAas  to  hia  kmgdknn  of  Cappadocia.  in  whiidi  he 
IMS  to  hxn  been  soeeesafhl.  (Polyb.  xxxil  S3.)  He 
Itosad  ftjdkftallv  the  policy  of  his  fomily,  in  maintaininff 
aai^ate  aUianoe  witn  the  Romans:  and  he  was  treatcn 
bihM  at     times  with  reapeet  and  confidence.  Pnisias, 
WilBMiyiua,  nada  aa  attack  on  dw  teiiitory  of  Attains 


(B.C.  lis),  and  evMi  laid  uege  to  PargBmui  itnlf;  but, 
frightened  by  the  threats  of  the  Romans,  he  was  compelled 
to  desist,  and  to  indemnify  Attalus  for  th«  loss  he  had  au»< 
tainad.  This  war,  however,  was  carried  on  fbr  several 
years ;  the  leading  facta  may  be  found  in  Appian's  Sfilhri' 
doHc  War  (e.  3-7  ;  also  Polyb.  xxxii.  25,  26,  kxxiii.  1,  6, 
10,  11).  Five  years  afterwaids  (B-C.  149)  we  find  Attalus 
assisting  Nicomedes  against  bis  fktber  Prusias  (Strab.  xiii. 
624} ;  but  though  he  uved  to  the  advanced  a^e  of  eighty- 
two  years,  we  are  unable  to  mention  any  circumstances 
connected  with  the  latter  years  of  bis  reign,  except  that 
he  was  so  much  under  the  influence  of  his  minister  Phi- 
topoemen,  that  the  Romans  used  in  jest  to  inquire  from 
those  returning  from  Asia  whether  Attalus  was  still  the 
chief  favourite  at  Philopoemen.  (Plutarch,  Mar.  p.  792.) 
He  was  tbe  founder  of  several  cities,  of  Philadelphia  in 
L^dia  (Staph.  Byz.),  and  of  Attaleia  in  Pamphylia  (Strab. 
XIV.  S67) ;  and  it  was  probably  this  king  who  was  so  fond 
of  collecting  works  of  art,  that  he  gave  one  hundred  Attic 
talents  for  a  painting  of  a  sick  man  by  Aristides  Uie  Tbeban, 
the  contemporary  and  riv^  of  Apelles.  (Plin.  viii.  38, 
XXXV.  9.)  He  was  also  the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  embroi- 
dered hanging  or  tapestry  (viii.  48). 

ATTALUS  III.,  named  Philometor,  fnm  hia  affection 
towards  bis  mother,  was  the  son  of  Eumeues  II.  He  suc- 
ceeded (b.c.  13S)  to  the  throne  of  Pergamus  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  Attalus  II. ;  but  he  is  little  known  to  us,  exrapt 
forthe  madnesaandextravaganceof  hisconduct.  Htareiga 
was  chiefly  memorable  for  the  murder  of  his  friends  and 
relaUons.  At  last,  aeized  with  feelings  of  remorse,  he 
inflicted  on  himself  every  sort  of  penance  which  the  most 
gloomy  aupcTstition  could  invent.  Ho  finally  gave  up  all 
care  of  public  business,  and  devoted  his  time  to  gardening, 
with  which  he  became  so  well  acquainted,  that  he  wrote  a 
work  on  the  subject,  which  is  recommended  Pliny  (xviil. 
4),  Vano  (A.  if.,  lib.  i.  1),  and  Cohiinella  (Jf.  R.,  lib.  i.  I). 
Having  engaged  with  great  eagerness  in  the  erection  of  a 
sepulchral  monument  to  his  mother  Stratonice,  daughter  of 
Ariarathes,  king  of  Cap[»docia,  he  exposed  himself  to  the 
vblenoeof  the  sun's  rays';  and  having  been  seized  by  afover, 
hedied,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  a.c.  1 33,  leaving  in  his  will 
the  expression  '  frononm  meorum  Populut  Jtomantu  fusrits 
e»to,'  thereby  making  the  Romans  the  heir  of  his  moveable 
proper^,  but  whidi  they  cunningly  interpreted  to  mean  Ute 
kingdtnn  of  Pergamui.  (Justin,  xzxvi.  4;  Diodor.  Sic. 
xxxiv.,  vcL  X.  p.  188,  ed.  Bip. ;  nin.  xxxiii  11.)  Tbe 
kingdom  was  claimed  by  AristonieUB,  an  illeeitimato  ion  of 
Eumenea  II.,  and  he  bravely  maintained  the  eonlest  for 
some  time ;  but  at  last,  being  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
he  waa  carried  to  Rome,  and  strangled  in  prison,  b.c.  129. 
The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  from  this  time  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia.   (See  Clinton's  Faati  Hellenici,  vol.  ii.) 

A^TTALUS,  a  senator  of  Rome,  under  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  that  emperor  at 
Ravenna,  to  repiesent  to  him  the  difficult  situation  of  the 
capital,  threatened  at  that  time  by  Alario,  and  to  advise  him 
to  fhlfil  the  conditions  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  conduded 
with  that  Gothic  chief ;  but  the  weak  and  foithleas  Honorius 
refused,  and  Alarie  being  joined  by  his  Iffother-in-law 
Atonlphus,  laid  ai^  to  Rome.  Attalna  waa  then  prefhct 
of  Rome,  but  he  seems  to  have  had  already  a  g^ood  under- 
standini  with  Alarie,  they  b«ng  both  of  the  Arian  peraua. 
sion,  and  Attalus  having  been  christened  by  a  Gothic  bishop. 
Alarie  proclaimed  AttiUus  emperor  instead  of  Honorius,  and 
he  required  the  Romans  to  swear  allepance  to  him,  a.d.  409. 
Attalus  then  went  with  an  army  of  Romana  and  Qotht  to 
besiege  Honorius  in  Ravenna,  when  the  emperor  sent  him 
messengers  offering  to  associato  him  in  the  empire,  but 
Attalus  reflised  to  Uston  to  the  proposals,  thinking  himself 
possessed  already  of  the  real  powtf,  and  in  no  need  of 
HtHunHus's  consent.  Attalus,  however,  having  opposed  Alarie 
in  some  of  hia  views,  was  immediately  deposed  oy  the  Gothic 
ehief  as  a  presumptuous,  incapable  person.  After  this, 
Aluio  again  besieged  Rome,  took  it,  and  gave  it  up  to 
pillage  in  August,  410.  Upon  Alarie's  death,  Attalua  fi^ 
wnreo  the  fortunes  of  his  auooessor,  Ataulphus,  whom  he 
aeoompanied  into  Gaul.  When,  in  4M,  Ataulphus  married 
Placidw,  Ao  sister  of  Honorius,  in  the  town  of  Narfao, 
Attalua  sang  an  epi^alamium  which  he  had  composed  fbf 
the  oooaaion.  Ataulphus  seeing  Honorius  persisting  in  hia 
hoatility  to  him,  proclaimed  Attalua  omperor  once  more; 
bat  his  restored  dignity  waa  merely  nominal.  After  Ataul* 
phna's  death  his  sueooisor,  Vallia,  having  co^eludod  maes 
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with  Honorius,  Attalus  endeaToured  to  escape  the  emperw's 
Tengeance,  but  was  taken  at  sea,  and,  by  Honorius's  order, 
confined  in  the  island  of  Lipari,  after  having  had  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand  cut  off,  in  order  to  prevent  him 
from  beiag  able  to  write.  Attalus  was  afterwards  recalled 
to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  obscurity.  (Zonmtis,  Orosius, 
and  Gibbon  ) 

ATTAR,  or  OTTO  OF  ROSES,  an  essential  oil  ob- 
tained in  India  from  the  petals  of  the  tvsa  centi/olia  and 
wmpervivetts ;  for  this  purpose  a  cask  or  glazed  earthen  jar 
is  filled  with  the  rose  leaves  carefully  separated  from  the 
oalyxes,  and  spring  water  poured  in  just  sufficient  to  cover 
tliem ;  the  vessel  with  its  contento  is  then  set  in  the  sun  for 
two  or  three  davs,  and  taken  under  cover  during  the  night 
At  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  day,  small  particles  of  yel- 
low oil  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
whidl  in  the  course  of  a  week  will  have  increased  to  a  thin 
scum ;  this  is  taken  up  by  a  little  cotton  lied  to  the  end  of 
a  stick,  and  squeexed  into  a  small  \iaL  (Aikin's  Dic- 
Utmary  of  Chemistry.) 

This  oil  is  a  well-known  perfume ;  but  the  odour  is  agree- 
able only  when  diffused,  being  too  powerful  when  it  is  con- 
centrated. According  to  Saussure,  the  attar  is  a  mixture  of 
two  oils,  one  of  which  is  solid,  and  the  other  fluid,  at  the 
usual  temperature  of  the  air :  they  may  bo  separated  by 
washing  with  alcohol,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  con- 
crete oil  at  a  low  temperature ;  or  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  paper,  which  absorbs  the  fluid  oil.  By  the  latter  pro- 
sess.  thne  parts  of  die  common  yielded  one  part  of  the  con- 
crete oil. 

Attar  of  rosea  liquefies  at  about  S5°  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
the  solid  oil  at  about  91°;  the  latter  crj-stallizes  b^  cold  into 
brilliant  white  transparent  laminso  of  the  con^stence  of 
bees'  wax.  The  density  of  attar  of  roses  rendered  fluid  at 
about  90°,  compared  with  water  at  60°,  is  0.832,  which, 
according  to  M.  Saussure,  is  less  than  that  of  any  other 
essential  oil  that  he  examined;  the  concrete  oil,  when  fused, 
is  even  lighter  than  this. 

The  concrete  essence  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
1000  parts  of  the  density  of  0.806,  taking  up  only  two  parts 
of  it  at  57°  Fahrenheit,  while  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
dissolves  seven  parts  of  the  attar,  and  the  fluid  portion  is 
still  more  soluble. 

Saussure  observes  that  the  concrete  oil  bums  in  oxygen 
gas  with  a  sort  of  explosion,  which  he  has  never  observed  to 
so  high  a  degree  in  any  other  oil.  By  analyus  the  attar 
was  found  to  consist  of 

Carbon  .  .  86.743 
Hydrogen  .      .     .  14.889 

101.632 

Saussure  observes  that  the  most  temarkable  circum- 
stance attendant  upon  this  analysis,  is  its  close  resemblance 
to  that  of  defiant  gas,  which  is,  carbon  65.71;  hydrogen 
14.29.  Indeed  these  bodies  may  bo  considered  as  what 
are  now  termed  isomeric  compounds. 

ATTERBURY,  FRANCIS,  bishop  of  Rochester  in  the 
reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  was  bom  on  the  Gth 
of  March,  1662,  at  Hilton,  near  Newport  PagneU  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, of  which  parish  his  father  was  rectm-.  He  was 
educated  at  Westminster,  and  elected  student  of  Christ 
Cfaurdi,  Oxfiwd,  in  1680.  According  to  Wood,  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1684,  and  that  of  master  in 
1687.  Id  that  year  he  first  appeared  as  a  controversial 
writer  in  an  answer  to  Cmtideratiom  on  the  Spirit  ^ 
Martin  Luther,  and  the  Original  qf  the  R^ormatian;  a 
tract  published  under  the  name  of  Abraham  Woodheod,  an 
eminent  Roman  Catholic,  but  really  written  by  Obadiah 
Walker,  master  of  University  College.  Bishop  Burnet,  in 
his  History  qf  his  own  Timee,  ranks  this  vindication  amongst 
the  most  able  defences  of  the  Protestant  religion.  Atterbury 
himself,  on  his  trial,  appealed  to  this  book  to  exculpate  him- 
self  from  the  suspicion  of  a  secret  leaning  towards  popery. 
The  exact  time  of  hu  taking  orders  is  not  ascertained; 
but  <m  his  fkther's  death,  in  1693,  he  apj^ied  for  the  rec- 
tory of  Milton,  the  pl&ce  of  his  birth,  and  at  that  time 
the  ultimate  cl^ect  w  his  ambition.  The  praforment  was, 
however,  given  to  Dr.  Wotton.  Atterbury  had  long  been 
weaiy  of  a  college  lifb,  and  on  this  disappmatmrat  he 
sought  for  popularity  and  promotion  on  the  more  stirring 
theatre  of  the  metropolis.  Hers  his  talents  for  the  pulpit 
loon  becaaM  conspicuous:  he  was  speedily  appoinbid 
•ne  of  the  royal  ebq^lains  in  ordinary,  and  was  elected 


preacher  of  Bridewell,  and  lecturer  of  St.  Bride's  To  hii 
sermon  on  the  Power  qf  Charity  to  cover  Sin,  Hoadly  pub- 
lished Exceptions,  which  Atterbury  did  not,  and  pernapi 
could  not,  answer.  Another  sermon,  entitled  The  Scomer 
ineopable  of  True  Wisdom,  was  warmly  attacked  on  account 
of  a  supposed  insinuation  against  Archbishop  Tillotson'i 
orthodoxy.  In  the  year  1698  appeared  Mr.  Boyle's  Exa- 
mination of  Dr.  Bentletf's  Dissertations  on  the  Epietles  qf 
Phalaris  and  the  Fables  of  jEsop.  Though  this  work  was 
publislied  under  Boyle's  name,  it  is  shewn  by  Bishop  Monk 
(Life  of  Bentley)  that  Atterbur)-  had  the  chief  snare  in 
the  undertaking,  and  in  fact  wrote  more  than  half  the  book. 
Whotex'vr  credit  we  may  give  Atterbury  for  ingenuity  and 
humour,  this  work  proves  that  he  had  not  much  learnmg. 

In  the  year  1700  Atterbury  engaged  in  a  long  con* 
troversy  with  Dr.  Wake,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury,  and  others,  concemine  the  rights,  powers,  and 
privileges  of  convocations.  Dr.  Wake  asserted  the  authority 
of  Christian  princes  oyer  their  ecclesiastical  synods,  witi 
especial  reference  to  the  convocations  of  the  English  clergy 
Atterbury  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question,  in  a  roust 
and  acrimonious  spirit,  but  with  much  ingenuity.  Stack- 
house,  in  his  Memoirs,  says,  that  Dr.  Atterbury,  in  bis  con- 
troversial writings,  dealt  out  his  vir.  and  satire  at  such  i 
rate  as  contributed  very  little  to  the  establishment  of  truth 
However  that  may  bo,  his  zeal  for  the  intere^  of  his  ordei 
procwed  him  the  thanks  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoea 
tion,  and  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divhiity,  without  exercisi 
or  fees,  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 

On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  Atterbury  wai 
appointed  one  of  her  chaplains  in  ordinaiy,  and  in  170' 
advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  characteristic  im 
patience  broke  out  remarkably  on  this  occasion.  He  tool 
out  his  instruments  before  his  predecessor  had  resigned 
Dr.  Nicholson,  compiler  of  the  Htstorical  Library,  was  tbei 
bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  owing  to  a  pro\'ious  misunderstand 
ing,  fully  detailed  by  Stackhouse,  was  not  kindly  disposer 
towards  the  new  dean,  and  required  the  preceding  dean's  re 
signation  to  be  produced.  W  hen  produced,  it  was  found  t 
be  dated  a  month  subsequent  to  Atterbury's  collation,  whic] 
was  therefore  void.  Atterbury  attempted,  but  without  sue 
cess,  to  procure  from  his  predecessoi',  and  afterwards  fron 
an  officer  in  Chancery,  a  clandestine  alteration  of  dates 
As  the  prefbrment  was  duly  bestowed  upon  him,  no  oorrujp 
motive  (beyond  a  desire  to  save  trouble  or  expense)  can  b 
assigned  for  this  extraordinary  proceeding;  but  it  indicate- 
a  lax  adherence  to  veracity,  and  was  a  scandalous  contemj 
of  public  decency.  He  was  at  length  admitted  to  his  deaner 
without  this  error  of  date  being  rectified. 

In  1706  Atterbury  was  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Hoadl 
concerning  the  advantages  of  virtue  with  regard  to  th 
present  life.  In  a  funeral  sermon  he  had  asserted,  the 
if  the  benefits  resulting  from  Christianity  were  confined  1 
our  present  state,  ChrisUans  would  be,  of  the  whole  huma 
race,  the  most  miserable.  Hoadly,  on  the  contrary,  mair 
tained,  in  a  printed  letter  to  Atterbury.  that  it  was  a  poii 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Grospel  itself,  to  \-indica1 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  the  temporal  happiness  of  faiai 
Atterbury  defended  his  poutions  in  a  preface  to  the  secon 
edition  of  his  sermon ;  to  whidi  Hoadly  published 
nyoinder.  In  1707  Atterbury  waa  made  canon  in  tk 
cathedral  of  Exeter;  and  in  1709  his  eloquence  raise 
him  to  the  preacliersbip  of  the  Rolls  Chapel.  In  tl 
same  year  he  was  involved  in  a  fresh  controversy  wii 
Hoadly,  concerning  passive  obedience.  In  1710  Dr.  Sacli- 
voelVs  trial  took  place ;  and  it  is  stated  in  Beyer's  Hietot 
qfthe  lAfe  and  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  that  the  defence  wt 
generally  thought  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Atterbur 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Smalridge  and  Dr.  Freind.  In  tf 
same  year  Dr.  Atterbuiy  was  chosen  prolocutor  to  the  low- 
house  of  convocation.  In  1711  he  was  chietty  concerned  ; 
drawing  up  a  representation  of  the  present  state  of  religio 
which  Bishop  Burnet  denominates  '  a  most  virulent  decl. 
mation,  defaming  all  the  administrations  from  the  time 
the  Revolution.'  His  draught  was  agreed  to  by  the  low 
house ;  but  the  Insliops  ordend  another  to  be  drawn  in  nao 
moderate  terms.   The  more  violent  representation  was  q 

f resented  to  the  queen,  but  it  was  printed  and  circulate 
n  1712  Atterbury  was  made  dean  of  Christ  Church,  O 
ford.  Owing  to  his  imperious  temper,  the  flames  of  disco; 
soon  broke  out  in  the  College,  and  bis  removal  was  thoufr 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  Dr.  Smalridge,  t: 
successor  in  two  of  fais  preferments,  comvlmned  of  beii 
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oorapuled  to  carry  water  after  him.  to  extinguuh  the  flamw 
of  im  liligioasiieM.    In  1713*  on  Lord  OKfonl't  recom- 
■wwhrtii^  1m  was  pranotad  to  the  Ushoprie  of  Rooheitert 
nd  At  imatrj  of  Woatnuiultf.  In  deseribing  hii  wa- 
dsct    thb  paiod,  StmBkhoam  aoAintly  obierTM,  .jmi  the 
ejttatloB  nndsntaiiding  mn  Uinded*  1^  Luibatb  bcini^ 
oppoBte  lo  Westminstw.   It  hu  boen  nnerallj  thought 
ilHt  be  aspired  to  tho  |wiinaey,  and  tiiat  be  jmbaUy  vould 
hxn  attained  it  bad  m  vacancT  occurred  dunng  the  queen's 
lifetiiDe :  but  with  her  death  his  bopee  of  Atmier  advance- 
reeat  fell  to  the  groand.    He  attenopted  to  gain  the  good 
imces  of  George  I.  ;  but  his  overtures  were  rejected  with 
mvts  of  personal  dislike.   Attwbury  commenced  bostili- 
lie*  by  refusinf^  to  sig^  the  bishops'  declaration  of  fidehty, 
itiiriiigtbe  rebellion  of  1715.   Atliis  instigation  Smairidge 
alio  leftised  to  sif^n.    The  futile  plea  alleged  was,  offence 
tikeo  at  the  rettectioDa  cast  by  implication  on  the  high 
dwidi  par^.    In  the  House  ailMOM,  AStahmy  drew  up 
Hoe     dw  most  violmit  protMti  Bgainet  the  measures  of 
the  eoDri  and  ministry.   Thus  fhr  his  opposition,  whether 
£m»ci  or  oOmrwvm,  was  eoostitutioflal ;  but  be  ineuned 
the  wwpirion  of  bein^  deeply  concerned  in  a  succession  of 
plou  fiv  the  reatoration  of  the  ejected  family.   The  repeat 
tf  a  secRt  oomniittae  of  the  House  ofCommMis  duuged 
ksB  with  a  tceaaoaable  eonespondenee,  for  the  purpose  of 
tainiig  insnrre^ion  in  the  kingdom,  aod  procuring  invasion 
baa  abroad.   The  evidence  against  him  was  considered  to 
jaaHtj  his  apprehension  and  oommiltal  to  the  Tower,  in 
August,  1722.    On  bis  appearance  before  the  council  he 
bfhaved  with  calmness,  and  as  Staekhouse,  who  vaf  no 
psrtiian  ai  the  bishop,  expresses  it,  with  becoming  magna- 
niiiu^.   He  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  ws  station 
lad  talents.    In  the  omine  of  the  •nsuiog  Uaieh.  a  1^  of 
jnu  and  penalties  against  him  was  brou^t  into  the  House 
of  CoauBODs.   Atterbuty  raised  a  difllculty  about  ^peering 
Mfasrinpenon  or  by  counsel;  and  this  point  of  privdegevas 
mud;  debated  in  the  Upper  House,  but  to  hii  vexation  it 
«as4edded  by  a  large  ni^)ority  that  the  bishop  being  not  a 
isetcf  ihe  realm,  but  ooly  a  lord  of  parliament,  might  make 
n  defatee  before  the  Commons  without  any  detriment  to 
the  haoor  of  the  peerage.    He  however  arauainted  the 
Spesker  hj  a  letter,  that  he  would  give  the  Commons  no 
Croubie,  but  make  bis  defence  in  another  house,  of  which  he 
bid  the  hocuar  to  be  a  member.   The  penalty  contained 

■  the  bill  was.  that  be  should  be  deprived  of  all  his  eode- 
Httiesl  offices,  and  for  ever  incapacitated  from  holding  any 
«ril  ennl^neDt  within  Um  kingid(Hninions,ordiseharging 
1^  Sfscitosd  flmctions;  that  m  should  mffitr  perp^uu 

lad  if  found  within  the  Malm  after  a  eertain  day, 
imSA  be  treated  as  a  felon,  and  cxduded  from  the  banant 
ihe  iDfal  prarofi^Te  of  pardm.  The  bill  may  be  fmnd 
it  Ae  Abstnet  of  the  Acts  of  that  seasion.  On  the  flnt 
ndmg  in  the  Lords,  the  biibop  on  hii  passage  to  West- 
aiatter  was  insulted  by  the  mob;  but  a  guud  was  ap- 
pooiied  Ibr  his  future  protection,  aiid  for  the  remainder  of 
ifceveA.thrDug;h  which  tiie  proceeding  lasted,  the  populace 
waa  softened  into  pity.  His  speech  in  his  own  defence  was 
argumentative  and  eloquent ;  his  demeanour  was  firm 
aad  eoUecled.  After  a  long  and  warm  debate,  the  bill  was 
ywird  by  a  majority  of  83  to  43.  It  is  said  to  have  received 

■  iriuetant  assent  from  the  king.  This  affair  at  the  time 
ndtcd  the  Tehemenoe  of  party,  and  was  viewed  in  opposite 
t^tM  by  the  friends  and  enemiea  of  the  government.  The 
■■■itmmit  of  a  bishop  tar  hi^  treason  had  rarely  taken 
fbtt  moe  Ae  Refemation,  and  ooeasioned  various  speoD- 
UoBs,  aeeoidtng  to  the  affections  end  pnyudioes  «  the 
feople.  The  dispassionate  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be, 
fat  the  bisbop  was  really  guilty  of  the  political  offence  laid 
b  his  charge^  Init  that  proofs  neither  sufficiently  strong  nor 
cvdy  legal  oould  be  aodneed.  and  that  the  proceeding  was 
'  ia  natnie  dangerous  and  unconstitutional.  A  strong  pro- 
^  «as  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the  Lords.  (See  the 
AiftMva/  Regi^er,  and  Debater  qfthe  Houae  q/'  Lordt.) 

h  JoiM,  1 723.  die  bishop  quitted  England  for  Calais, 
*B>Bpanied  by  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Morrice,  who  was  allowed 
»«ead  him  on  bis  travels ;  and,  thioughlhe  hands  of  her 
'■Wnd.  be  was  permitted  to  maintain  an  intercourse  by 
— Umadoirr  with  bis  native  country.  After  a  short  stay 
*I(Mds  he  settled  finally  at  Paris,  where  he  resided  till 
*  feith,  ttrfbening  the  severi^  of  bis  banishment  by  stu^, 
^^nation.  and  correspondence  with  learned  men.  In  a 
^Juiaa  of  the  bisbc^'s  origiiul  letters,  flimished  bv 
a-lli^at,  there  ia  much  aUa  eritietsm  on  sereral  Fkeneh 


authors.  His  avowed  wish  now  wu  to  live  to  himself  and 
a  few  friends;  but  still,  when  treason  lay  in  his  way,  he 
could  not  help  taking  it  up.  In  1 768  a  cOTrespondence  which 
took  place  between  the  bishop  and  his  friends  in  1 726  was 
publiuied  in  Jtdinbuigh.  the  autbentieihr  of  which  has  nam 
been  questioned.  Fram  these  letters  it  is  evident  that  he 
wea  deeply  implicated  in  the  abortive  schemes  for  raiting 
another  rebellion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotluid.  In  1729 
bis  daughter  died:  he  was  deeply  grieved,  but  bore  the 
calamity  with  resignation.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  15th 
of  February,  1731,  and  was  privately  buriiBd  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  fdiilosopbicsl  calmness  displayed  by  Atterbury  in 
bis  letters  to  his  friends  seems  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  headlong  turbulence  of  his  party  zeal ;  and  probably 
was  assumed  to  cover  an  infirmity  of  which  he  was  cotiscious. 
Slackhouse  says,  that  '  His  notions  were  a  little  singular, 
and  his  temper  of  mind  somewhat  too  warm  for  this  cold 
and  torpid  climate.  His  temper  was  chiefly  made  up  of 
iraseible  qudlties;  his  resentment  of  injuries  was  quick 
and  lasting.  His  ambitious  character  cannot  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  an  expression  of  his  own:  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  instruments  of  his  advancement  his 
nafftldivg.  A  striking  instance  of  the  bishop's  Jaeobitism 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Birch's  manuscript  papers.  '  Lari 
Hareonrt  declared  that  on  the  Queen's  death  the  bishop 
came  to  him  and  Bolingbroke,  and  said  nothing  remained 
but  to  prochum  King  James.  He  farther  offered,  if  they 
would  give  him  a  guard,  to  put  on  his  lawn  sleeves  and 
head  the  procession.'   (See  also  Honk's  Bentley,  it.  257.) 

Lord  Chesterfield  told  Dr.  Maty  of  a  conversation  between 
himself  and  Pope,  importing  that  when  the  latter  took  leave 
of  the  bishop  in  the  Tower,  Atterbury  presented  him  with  a 
bible  as  a  remembrance.  *  Does  year  Ind^p  abide  bv  it 
yourself? '  *  I  do.'  *  If  you  do,  my  lord,  U  is  but  lately, 
&c  (Ma^'s  Memoin  of  lord  Che^er^dd.)  Tins  aoee* 
dote  represents  a  dignitary  d  Uie  Cfaui^  as  known  amoof 
bis  intunate  fHends  to  have  been,  at  least  in  early  life,  a 
sceptic.  But  a  single  story,  unsupported  by  otiier  fhcts» 
and  rendered  improbable  by  the  general  tenor  of  his  condne^ 
is  too  slender  auttiority  to  fasten  on  Atterbury  the  imputa- 
tion of  such  grass  hypocrisy.  In  his  discourses,  be  treats  un- 
believers as  an  ignorant  and  superficial  set  of  men ;  and  even 
on  tlie  supposition  that  for  sinister  purposes  he  might  affect 
to  reprobate  persons  holding  bin  own  private  opinions,  it 
appears  unnatural  that  be  should  undervalue  and  profes- 
sedly desi^  them.  And  however  fkulty  his  ambition 
may  have  been,  there  is  no  stain  on  his  moral  hones^  suf- 
fleiently  strong  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  fnmsions 
of  rdigion  were  hypocriticsl,  w  his  powerftil  preartdng  of 
its  domnes  ■  mm  iteppiog-atone  to  preferment. 

His  ehumeter  has  been  drawn  by  Bishop  Smairidge,  in  a 
speech  on  his  presentation  to  the  Upper  House  of  Cwivo* 
cation  as  Prolocutor,  with  the  customary  exaggeration  of 
i^cial  compliment. 

His  literary  merits  are  copiously  discussed  by  Dr.  Kippis, 
in  his  long  note  at  the  end  of  the  artiele  Atterbury,  in  the 
Biographia  Brittmmca. 

His  nune  rests  on  his  sermons,  which  are  both  ai^meii- 
tative  and  unaffectedly  eloquent;  and  on  his  epistolary 
correspondence  with  Pope.  His  ftmiliar  letters,  for  their 
ease  and  elegance,  are  preferred  to  the  more  laboured  efforts 
of  his  correspondent.  As  a  oontrovarsialiBt,  his  parts  wwe 
splendid ;  but  his  pr^udices  wen  too  strong,  ana  his  judg- 
ment not  sufficiently  cool  to  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  enquirers  after  truth.  It  was  however  thought 
at  the  time,  that  no  man  understood  better  than  he  the 
pcnnts  in  diswte  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Church  of  KMoe,  as  well  as  the  Dissenters  of  all  deno- 
minations. 

(Stackbouse's  Memoire  (^Atterbury,  from  ku  birth  to 
hie  bamehment,  published  in  1 723,  under  the  signature  of 
Pbilalethes ;  and  with  a  new  lltle-page  bearing  his  own 
name,  1 727 ;  Burnet's  Hittorjf  tfhit  Oion  Timn;  Biogra- 
phia  Britaimica.) 

ATTERCLIFFE,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Sheffield, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town.  The  population  in 
1831  was  3741.   (See  SHXTFiBLn.] 

ATTBRSEE,  The.  or  KAHMER8EB,  a  large  lake 
abounding  in  fish,  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  the  Haus- 
ruck,  province  of  Upper  Bus,  in  the  ambduchy  Aus- 
tiia.  The  vale  whidi  surrounds  it  is  called  the  'Atter^ 
gau,'  Attersee^  now  a  village  with  learoels^^  inhabitants) 
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Wt  once  the  chief  town  of  the  district,  wu  fbrmeriy 
a  favourite  retort  of  its  then  owners,  the  prinee-hUhopa 
of  Bamberg.  The  lake  la  about  12  milei  in  length  from 
north  to  aonth ;  its  snrface  contains  8121  Vienna  yoehs,  or 
1),A67  English  acres;  and  its  south-western  extremity  is 
ftboat  31  miles  distant  torn  SaUburg.  S.  Hall  places  it  in 
4f  5Sf  N.  lat.  and  13*  3Sf  E.  long.  Hie  Ager  flm  north- 
wards  out  of  it  into  the  Traun. 

ATTIC,  a  term  in  architecture,  comprehending  the  whole 
of  a  plain  or  decorated  parapet  wall,  terminating  the  upper 
part  of  the  l^de  of  an  edifice.  The  derivation  the  word 
u  uncertain.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  generally  leeeived 
opinion  that  the  wora  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
edifices  in  Attica  being  built  after  this  manner.  There  is 
at  Athens  a  monument,  that  of  Thrasyllus,  with  an  attic 
orer  the  order  of  pilasters  which  form  the  basement  In 
the  oentie  there  was  a  colossal  statue.  [See  ATHBifs,p.  lOj 


Igm  Nrtond.  ftom  Um  griglnal  Ib  the  BritUi  Hunm.] 

InanoU  to  the  aeeond  edition  of  Stuart's  i^fAmfipnUiahedin 
1 SSA,  the  editor  is  of  opinion  that  this  attio  was  not  contem- 
plated in  the  wigiiMl  aesign,  but  added  at  the  dUe  of  the 
two  upper  in■er^^olls  when  Thraaydeswas  Agonothetes. 
(See  not^  p.  98.  tqL  ii^  second  efutian  of  Stuart,  ISSfi.) 
Thia  exaaqplB,  however,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  type  of 


pMol  a  MUaglMlMtaf  tta 


a  Greek  attic  which  is  at  present  known.  In  tae  Ardim^ 
lo^ia  Londinenti*  there  is  an  ingenious,  although,  u  we 
thmk,  a  wrong  derivation  of  the  word  attic,  nnlesB  we  su^ 
pose  the  word,  as  we  now  use  it,  to  have  become  corrupted. 
In  vol.  xxiii.  p.  418—414,  the  word  attic  is  said  to  be  com- 
pounded a  privative,  and  rttxoc  a  wall,  thus  s^niiyinK 
*  without  a  waiU  w  witliont  being  in  connexion  with  a  inll.' 
The  example  of  such  an  attic,  it  is  sud,  is  ftond  in  all 
Hypnthial  temples,  for  as  the  naos,  nave  or  sptce  between 
the  inner  ranges  of  the  columns,  mnit  no4  be  coveted,  upper 
ranges  of  oolumns,  with  a  wall  above  them,  most  be  placed 
over  the  lower  order  of  columns  to  eatoh  the  end  of  the 
rafter  at  its  highest  elevation  :  an  example  of  this  kind  of 
attio  may  be  found  at  Pnitum,  in  Italy. 

Another  example,  which  bears  a  cloier  resemblance  to 
fte  Roman  attic,  exists  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olymfrios  at  Agrigentnm  («ee  At- 
lantis), where  there  is  an  entire  wall  wim  short  pilasters 
at  intervals.  In  the  fh>nt  of  which  are  flgnres  placed  above 
the  pilasters  of  the  nave.  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  do  not 
make  any  mention  of,  or  allusion  to,  the  attic  of  a  bntblinB 
as  we  understand  it  at  the  present  day.  In  the  annexeia 
eat  we  have  given  a  representation  of  a  Roman  attio, 
the  only  remaining  part  of  a  enperbly  decorated  wall  en- 
closing the  Forom  w  Nerva  at  Rome.  This  wall  was  o 
considerable  extent,  and  was  divided  at  intervals  by  ctdnmni 

Srojeeting  from  the  wall,  over  which,  as  may  be  seen  in  tin 
rawing,  the  attic  wall  is  continued  at  right  angles  to  tb< 
wall  fbnning  the  enclosure.  The  attic,  also,  is  a  very  con 
spioaous  feature  in  the  triumphal  arches  at  Rome  and  i 
necessary  one :  it  was  not  merely  intended  as  a  frame-worl 
for  the  inscription,  nor  as  a  support  fbr  statues,  but  is  essen 
tial  to  the  proportions  of  the  wnole  composttioD. 

In  all  the  best  examples,  and  especially  in  the  remains  c 
antiquitir  at  Rome,  the  attic  is  decorated  with  a  moulde 
base  ana  cnuice.  often  with  pilasters  and  figures,  as  in  th 
arch  of  Gi»istantine.  At  TlieaialoDiea,  in  the  Jews'  quarter 
are  the  remains  of  a  hmlding  called  dw  Ineantada,  draw 
Mid  deserihed  1^  Stuart  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  his  Athaa,  V\\ 
Corinthian  oolumns  on  their  pedestals  support  an  entabli 
ture :  over  four  of  these  columns  there  still  exists  an  att 
adorned  on  each  side  with  flgnres  in  alto  rilievo.  The  spao 
between  the  fisures  are  open,  and  there  is  a  cornice  over  d 
figures  with  a  base  at  their  feet ;  the  deri|m  and  executic 
of  this  work  are  attributed  to  the  period  of  Ronan  dominio 


rather  than  to  any  other.  (Stuart's  Athm*,  vol.  iii.) 
Bourdeaux,  a  somewhat  similar  building  existed  in 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  was  destroyed  by  Vauba 
erect  the  fortifications  constructed  at  that  time.  Pern 
the  architect,  made  a  drawing  of  the  ruin  previoxis  t) 
destruction ;  from  which  circumstance  the  design  is 
preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  recent  editloi 
Stuart's  Athent  (1825).  The  most  remarkable  differ 
between  this  building  and  the  Ineantada  ia,  that  in 
former  the  openinga  in  die  attic  between  the  fljfurea 
arched,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  bounded  by  the  stn 
line  of  the  cornice.  The  arch  in  the  former  proves  i 
ooatestably  to  hav«  been  a  Riiffiiuk  xhile  fton 
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■noertuo^  raneeting  the  dmte  ud  nse  of  the  buOding  at 
TbcmlnucB,  toe  pmod  of  ita  erection  cannot  be  aaeec- 
taimd. 

Tieililiiii  ardiiteeta  who  had  stadied  dw  mnahia  of 
tatiaatj  in  R«B^  and  thoaa  vho  Mhmd  in  ttwir  aehool, 
uBuI;  mi^oyed  n  alfia  in  thair  deaigna,  at  mar  bt  aaan 
kj  I  rdttwoe  to  diair  voAa.  and  mora  eapedaily  to  the 
ikMpu  oT  PiDadio,  entitkd  '  L»  VMtricka  »  i  dmgm  tk 
Jjttm  PaHaHo  raeeoUi  «d  iUutiraii,  da  Otuvio  B«rtotti 
Suflutn,  177<.'  The  attio  ia  in  meh  eomnion  na^  that 
then  ue  hw  poUie  baiUiaga  in  London  without  iL 
StOKiset  Housa^  in  ttao  view  towards  the  street,  may  be 
bken  as  oimg  a  rexj  fine  example  of  this  feature  of  an 
■iice.  Opinions  dilfer  aa  to  the  Attic :  some  OMuider  it 
t  iekraatj,  and  at  leut  only  to  be  Mmtod  whera  it  ia 
■uioilabie.  They  would  aeewdingly  eoafliw  k  nearly 
illflpther  to  domestic  arehitectore. 

ATTIC,  the  upper  nxHn  or  rooms  of  a  bonae,  with  ot 
nhont  a  parapet-wall  in  frimt.  It  ia  poaubla  that  the 
fuipet-wall  whkli  eorreapimda  with  the  attie-wall  in  aiehi- 
Mucnsy  hxn  given  the  name  to  tha  roonornoaain 
npwr  stories  or  roob  of  bouaea. 
ATm!A  (pn^erlT  *Arnc4.  A^tike},  one  of  the  political 
Critiow  of  antieat  Greeee.  Tlie  or^n  of  the  nam«  is 
taMd;  some  <8tmbo,  p.  301)  have  derived  it  fiom  the 
vnd  Acte,  a  term  cxpreaaiTe  ot  dw  ibrm  of  the  coast  line. 
[Sm  Acnux.]  From  Aete  tha  word  Actilu  might  be  r«- 
^aluly  fivDoj,  and  afterwards  corrupted  into  Attike,  But 
s  B  potnos  more  likaly  that  Att-iu  contains  the  element 
AOkm  Am  irtiich  we  obe«ve  in  the  words  Atth-ia  and 
Alb-eiw. 

At&a  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which 
tre  by  the  sea,  and  the  thim  is  protected  by  moun- 
^  The  mountain-range  which  descends  ftwn  wxtbera 
Bam  fcrms  a  knot  ckiae  upon  tiw  Corinthiaa  gul(  at  the 
itpmmtl  Cithmron,  from  which  two  diief  brandiaa  are 
pnmt  One  takes  *  ^nenl  8.W.  Erection,  vnder  the 
■tei  MBe  of  the  Otaaian  monntains.  flllhig  up  the 
PNM  part  <tf  the  narrow  isthmua  between  the  N.E. 

the  Corinthian  gulf  (here  called  the  Aloyonian), 
ui  tW  Suonic  gulf ;  its  termination  on  the  shore  oi  the 
Suae  gul^  ia  at  Ui*  Scinmian  rocka  (Kakiscala),  which 
jrm  M  doaely  on  the  ooast  as  to  allow  no  road  between 
tlair  bse  tnd  the  sea.  (Strabo,  p.  391.)  The  other  branch, 
vhi^huagefienl  eaatem  direction  and  is  called  the  range 

hnes,  sepaiatea  A^ca  from  Boaotia  and  the  valley 
'  &t  BcBotian  Asopua :  this  range  terminates  abruptly  to 
Aaiorthaf  IUiamnua»  on  the  aea-aoaat  wiponto  Subaaa. 

Aooding  to  the  Imte  survey  of  Capt.  Gopdand,  the  ter- 
■Mim  ^the  imnge  of  Pamea  may  be  pUead  at  Cape 
OhiBB,  on  tfw  Eoripus,  <^ipaaito  to  C.  jUivaii,  in  XvbflBa : 
dmthii^e  totbe  west  riaea  an  eminanea  fpwhably  tha 
MitatnKaena)totfiebngbtof  M38  ftat,  andtwootiier 
pnu  in  the  range  of  Pamea  (advancing  weatward  from 
>fe  nmaad  Phe^us)  are  reapeetively  S758  and  4 193  feet 
^  AeoDsiderable  part  of  Pumas  it  oovafed  with  foraata 

ne,  otk,  arbutus,  and  wild  pear  treea. 
The  lange  of  Parnea  on  the  north  and  the  Oneian  range 
■  ifac  Doith-weat  completely  shut  in  the  Attio  peninanla, 
■dv^Beli  term  we  include  also  the  small  |dain  <h  Megaris. 
IWe  ne  two  roads  from  Corinth  into  the  Hegaiis :  one, 
is  the  shorter  route,  runs  acroaa  the  mountains  at 
Deneni ;  tbe  other  ruru  to  Calamakj  on  the  Saronie  gulf, 
vdiheoee  fbOcnra  tiie  ScHmiianpaaa,  whieh  at  preaent  onfy 
•Ub  a  angle  veUde  fax  the  gnateat  part  of  the  way. 
lb  Smnan  pnaa,  which  fa  the  steep  eacarpment  of  the 
Vau^  iriiidi  termioato  on  tike  ooast,  ia  four  leagnea  in 
Wtk  (tUeneh,  II.  S3.)  MegarislbraMd  oneof  the  ftur 
«^  (firisiona  of  Attica,  and  after  the  death  of  Paodion 
>Uto  the  kit  of  hia  aon  Nisua.  When  the  Dwiana  invaded 
it  Attic  pentnsnla  in  the  reign  of  Cktdrua,  they  were  only 
^  to  nt  poaacaaion  of  the  Megaris,  which,  however,  they 
■%  DM  founded  Megar&,  a  Dorian  dty,  en  the  oonfinea  of 
«i  laaux  neiglibours  oi  Attica.  The  history  of  Megaris 
requitea  a  separate  consideration.  [See  Mboabis.] 

iahDu  bonndary  a^aratea  Megaris  from  Attica  pro- 

Sis  ealfed.  A  range  of  high  land  desoends  from  the 
■Widaiy  of  Attica  and  terminates  on  the  west  side  of 
^Waf  Elanam  in  two  anmmita  (Strabo,  p.  395)  Ibnnarly 
<lribata.  or  tlw  Homa,  and  now  Kandili,  in  38°  1'  53'' 
^Kvft^^^hag.  (Captoin  Copeland.)  Anoth«- 
^ha  mnga.  wliieh  bnaaiua  oat  from  Pamas  and  haa  a 
^■aofhm  junction*  tamioataa  on  tha  east  aide  of  Oe 
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the  main  land  firom  the  island  of  Satamua.  The  antiaBl 
name  of  this  range  was  ^galeoa,  a  tora  also  applied  to  iU 
aouthen  extremity  which  abtita  on  the  coast,  and  under 
iHtieh  Xenea  sat  to  witnaaa  the  aaa^i^t  of  Salamia. 
(Hand.  viiL  f  0.)  The  name  Carydallni  was  given  to  a 
part  of  this  range  whidi  tanninatos  near  tiw  M  ftny, 
(StfBbo,p.894.) 

Betawen  the  range  of  Kerataand  that  of  Agaleoslieadw 
Biauinum  Plain,  one  of  the  natoral  divisions  oif  Attica. 

The  Athwian  Plain  is  bounded  bjr  the  range  of  ^galeoa 
on  the  west.  Hie  eastern  boundary  isfbmwd  by  the  moun- 
taina  which  run  aouthwaid  from  Fames,  and  forming  two 
maaaea  terminate  respectively  in  Cape  Zoatar,  and  in  the 
rooky  promontory  oi  Sunium,  which  is  in  37°  39^  N.  lat.. 
T  V  ii"  S.  k>ng.  Thus  the  transverse  rangaa  of  Kerata, 
iBgaleoa,  and  the  mounteins  on  the  eaat  side  or  the  Athenian 
{dam,  mark  out  this  province  into  three  ehtef  divisions,  ol 
which  tha  tiiird  liaa  betwaan  tha  aaatem  boondaiy  of  tbe 
Athenian  plain  and  the  lea. 

Than  ia  no  general  name  far  the  nonataina  which  tarn 
the  eaatem  boundary  of  Oie  Athenian  plain.  Tha  moat 
northmi  part  appears  to  be  tbe  antient  Brileasus  (Leake), 
bettor  known  at  pmant  undv  the  name  of  Pentolicna. 
Tha  higbeat  part  of  thb  range,  which  lies  K.£.  of  Athens, 
and  near  the  eastern  ihofe  of  Attica,  is  3S84  feet  Pen- 
talious  conusts  of  a  maaa  of  hard  flne-grained  white 
marble,  which  sup^ied  the  materials  for  the  public  build- 
ings of  Athens.  The  direction  of  this  mountain  mass  is 
about  S.B.  towards  the  eastern  shcne,  to  which  it  approaehei 
very  close,  a  few  miles  north  of  tbe  Brasinus :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  range  of  Hymettus  by  a  depruaion  about 
two  miles  in  length.  Hymettns,  the  highest  point  ot  which 
is  3S06  feet,  forms  the  eaatoro  boundary  of  the  Athenian 
plain  down  te  tha  waatem  coaat.  It  u  divided  into  two 
parte  hf  a  depiesaiui ;  the  northern  or  greatw  Hymettoa 
lanowcaDedTrioVoinii;  and  the  aonthnn.  which  formally 
had  the  deacripttve  name  Anhydnu  or  Waterless,  is 
now  called  Havro  Vouni. 

A  hilly  district  runs  along  the  ooast  in  a  6.E.  diieetkm 
ftmn  the  southern  extremi^  of  Bymettua  to  the  moun- 
tains ot  Lauriun,  where  Uie  silver  minea  ware  once  worked, 
and  to  the  promontory  of  Sunium :  this  hilly  country  also 
runs  northward  as  far  as  the  antient  Brauron,  which  is 
near  tbe  eastern  coaat,  and  probably  on  the  Brasinua. 
The  whole  of  this  barren  district  was  called  by  the  general 
term  of  Paralia,  or  the  Sea  Coast  District  The  small 
extent  <d  level  or  undulating  oountry  bounded  by  Pen- 
Mieoa  m  the  north,  Hymettua  on  the  waat,  tbe  hiUa  of 
the  Paralia  on  the  aooth.  and  tha  aoa  on  ^  eaat,  was 
named  Uoaogaia  cr  (he  Central  Land,  a  name  wU^  ia 
ratained  in  Oa  slightly-eorrupted  form  <tf  MeaAgia.  One 
road  froaa  the  Athenian  plain  into  the  Meaogaia  runs  in  the 
dapmakm  between  the  two  parte  of  Hymettus ;  uotber 
load  from  the  upper  vallev  of  the  Cephisus  leads  into  tbe 
Meaogaia  betweui  the  faa^to  of  Pentelicus  and  the  northern 
Hymettus.  That  mountainous  part  ot  Attiea  which  occu- 
I»aB  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  province,  between  the  southern 
extremity  of  PentdiouB,  the  range  of  Pamea,  and  the  tea, 
was  called  Diacria,  a  name  whiui  implies  a  region  inter- 
apMsed  with  rugged  eminences.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  which  opens  to  the  sea. 

It  appeara,  then,  that  Attiea  Proper,  with  reapect  to  ito 
plains,  u  ^atrUmted  into  four  natiual  diviaiona:— 1.  The 
KlenainiBn  or  Tbriaaian  PUin;  9.  The  Athenian  Plain; 
a.  Tha  Meaogaia;  4.  The  Plain  of  Marathon.  The  area  of 
Attiea  may  be  roughly  steted  at  about  700  EngUsh  si|iiar« 
miles,  not  ioeloding  Salamia,  which  pwhapa  contains  ^lont 
fatty  aquaze  miloa.  Though  we  now  know  tbe  coast  line 
of  Attiea  with  accuracy,  we  are  aUll  without  that  exact 
knoiriedge  of  the  inland  boundariea  which  would  enable  us 
to  avoid  eonsiderable  error  io  eatimating  tbe  aurfeoe ;  but 
taking  it  at  700  square  milea,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
WwoestorshiTe  (718  square  milea),  and  only  about  one-eighth 
of  that  of  Yorkshire. 

The  plain  of  Peiraike  or  Orc^a,  lying  between  Pame% 
the  Asopua,  and  the  sea,  eontainad  the  town  of  Oropus; 
though  ]diyaicaUy  separated  from  the  rest  of  Attifia,  and 
properly  eoaaidaced  a  part  of  BoBotia,  thia  district  ganerallr 
belonged  to  the  Adwnuna.  To  settle  all  disputes,  Philip 
gave  It  to  tha  Atheniana  after  he  had  takm  Thebea. 

"Die  aea-eoast  of  Attiea  begina  on  the  west  aide  with  the 
fine  bay  of  Bleuaia,  formed  by  the  receding  ooast  of  the 
■oain  land  and  the  irtegolarly-ahaped  island  of  SalaniH. 
vhklilissiiitalarit.  Tm  ^ppf^^t^d^n^i^^Si 
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east  and  the  other  on  the  vest  eide  of  Ae  iilnid,  open 
into  this  deep  landknked  bay,  which  ivetents  the  appeu- 
ance  of  a  fj^reat  lalie ;  the  channel  on  the  wert  is  narrower  and 
more  intricate  than  the  eastern,  which  has  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  any  ships.  The  bay  itself  is  a  capacious  haven, 
with  a  great  dep^  of  water.  The  termination  of  the  range  of 
iBgaleoB  on  the  Attic  coast  forms  a  hilly  peninsula  opposite 
the  eastern  end  of  Salamia ;  here  Strabo  places  the  ferry,  to 
vhich  he  assifTQS  abreadth  of  two  atadia,  or  about  1.250  Eng- 
lish feet,  but  the  width  of  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel 
is  at  least  1 250  yards.  The  small  rocky  island  of  Pay  ttaleia. 
the  name  of  which  is  connected  with  uie  great  sea-fight  of 
SaJamis  (Herod.  y'vL  93),  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  eastern 
passage  into  the  bay  of  Eleuais.  [See  Salamis.] 

Pnweeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  the  ports  of  Athens, 
■Iraady  deaeribed  Hiee  ^trbns]  ;  to  the  prommtory  Colias, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Fhaleric  bay ;  and  to  a  low  marshy 
shore,  or  lagoon.  occupyioK  a  large  purt  of  the  ooast  between 
Colias  and  the  Cape  ^  Hahe.  now  Cape  Pavlo.  Between 
Hals  and  Zoster,  which  forms  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
jection on  this  coast,  are  some  small  rocky  islands  (Leake), 
which  the  Persian  ships,  when  tlying  from  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  at  first  sight  mistodt  for  the  enemy*s  fleet ;  but 
Herodotus  (viii.  97,  107)  says,  tiiough  he  probably  [mi^ht 
he  mistaken,  that  the  heights  whicn  appeared  like  ships 
were  on  the  mainland.  The  poution  of  Cape  AstypaUea 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  island  of  Sleusaa  (now  hafff>- 
niti),  whieh  lies  in  front  of  it.  The  extreme  point  of  Attica, 
Cape  Sunitmi,  is  now  called  Colonnes,  from  the  fourteen 
remaining  Doric  columns  of  white  marble,  which  adorned 
the  temple  of  Athena  of  Sunium.  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
the  land.  Sunium  was  made  a  strong  fort  (Thucyd.  viii.  4), 
and  the  walls  are  still  traceable  in  all  their  circuit  except  in 
some  parts,  which,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the 
rock,  needed  no  defence.  The  circuit  of  the  enclosure  is 
abore  half  a  mile ;  the  temple  occupied  a  small  part  of  it 
eloaa  upon  the  bold  promontofy,  and  appean  to  faaiw  had 


Pn^ylma,  like  the  great  temple  <m  the  Acn^lia.  Th 
lengUi  of  the  west  ooaat  of  Attica  from  the  Hams  to  C* 
lonnes  is  about  sixty  miles.  Strabo  states  the  distance  froi 
Peirsus  to  Sunium  at  3.10  Madia,  which  is  very  near  it 
true  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 

The  east  coast  of  Attica  from  the  small  bay  of  Suniu 
northwards  is  rugged  and  barren,  rising  into  hills  coven 
with  trees  and  brushwood ;  the  hills  between  Sunium  ai 
Thoricus  are  the  silver-mine  district  of  Laurium.  Betwei 
Sunium  and  Ilioricus  is  the  bay  of  Pandrimo,  the  antioi 
Panormus.  Thoricus.  now  Theriko,  with  its  port  Mand 
was  once  a  demos  of  some  importance :  the  traces  of 
fbrtifications  (Xen.  H^Ien.  i.  2, 1),  the  ruins  of  a  theati 
and  of  a  quadrangular  building  which  was  surrounded  by 
Doric  oolwnade,  still  exist  Dbadtalio  is  probably  the  pt 
of  the  antient  demos  of  Potamus.  RAfti.  farther  north 
port  of  considerable  size,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  t 
autient  Praais.  On  a  small  island  in  this  bay  there  ii 
colossal  statue  of  white  marble  in  a  sitting  posture,  to  whi 
the  modem  name  of  Raftes,  *  the  tailor,  has  been  givt 
and  hence  transferred  to  the  bay.  The  Erosious,  the  oi 
stream  that  waters  the  Meaogaia,  runs  pastVraona,  si 
powu  to  be  Brauron,  and  enters  the  sea  three  miles  north 
Port  Kafti.  About  ten  miles  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  £rs 
nus  some  offsets  of  Pentelicus  come  close  upon  the  coast,  for 
ing  the  S.  and  S.W.  boundary  of  the  plain  of  Marathon  ;  i 
north  and  north-eastern  boundaiy  seems  to  be  form^ 
the  offsets  of  Pames  and  Ci^  Stomi,  coiyectuied  by  Lei 
to  he  the  antient  Cynosura.  The  name  Marathon,  wli 
originally  belonged  to  one  of  the  foor  towni  which  forn 
the  Tetrapolis,  was  afterwards  used  as  a  general  name 
the  whole  district.  [See  Marathon.]  Nor^  of  Marath 
on  the  coast,  we  find  at  Ovrio  Caiitro  the  remains  of  I 
antient  Rhamnus,  and  of  tbb  temple  of  Nemesis.  PartJi 
a  colossal  figure  found  there  are  supposed  to  be  the  rema 
of  the  statue  of  Nemesis,  which  was  the  work  of  Phid 

(P»iiwn.i89).  T^i^^i^yOlJ^iji^l^  to  im 
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ftiat  Ibera  was  a  road  along  the  i;oast  fVom  Rhamnus  to 
:  tfaii  road  must  have  pamed  Psaphis,  which  Col. 
wDoId  ^are  at  Calamo.  The  eoast  line  from  8u- 
umloCalanio  is  about  aixty  mileft.  or  very  near  it,  which  is 
ifcenmelength  that  we  have  aatigned  to  the  weatem  eoast ; 
it  b^yens,  also,  that  the  direct  distinees  from  Ranium  to  the 
HflTDS  and  CahuDO  respectively  are  very  nearly  tbe  same. 

We  shall  now  make  a  few  remarlis  on  the  two  great 
phins  of  Attica,  the  Eleusinian  and  the  Athenian. 

We  have  preferred  tbe  name  of  Eleusinian  for  the  west- 
cm  diiD  of  Attica,  thongh  the  chief  part  of  it  ia  called 
tbe  Thriasian  by  antient  writers,  from  tne  demos  of  Thria. 
He  raoge  of  ^galeos  formed  a  natural  limit  between  the 
Athenian  and  Eleusinian  plmns,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  follow 
die  obacure  traces  of  old  traditions,  the  Eleusinians,  in  the 
odiett  history  of  Attica,  were  a  comra'Jnity  quite  distinct 
fiom  tbe  AUienians,  and  sometimes  ^.t  war  with  them.  The 
fertile  Thriasian  plain  extended  between  tbe  range  of 
M^eoi  and  Eleusis  along  the  borders  of  the  bay,  and  to 
the  north  of  it.  The  Sacred  road  from  Athens  to  Eleuus, 
■Iter  noBsnig  Ajcaleos  by  the  narrow  pass  where  the  mo- 
dem convent  of  Dhafni  stands,  came  down  on  the  east  eoast 
rf  die  bay  of  Eletuia,  near  tim  Rheiti  or  salt  ponds,  whose 
bh  filmed  a  part  of  the  Terenue  of  the  grei^  temple  of 
Ekuis.  [See  Eleusis.]  This  lagoon,  or  at  least  one  of 
tbem,  seems  marked  in  the  recent  survey,  as  in  some  mca- 
taic  communicating'  with  tbe  water  of  the  bay.  From  tbe 
Dcgfaboarbood  of  the  Rfaeiti  the  Sacred  road  ran  in  the 
nxks  above  the  Rheiti  to  Eleusis,  ftt)m  which  town  the  road 
ccotinQed.  as  it  now  does,  below  the  Horns  on  the  west  side 
of  the  bay  to  the  town  of  Megara.  When  Atticp.  was  in- 
vaded on  the  west,  the  fertile  plain  of  Thria  was  the  first  to 
nfer  from  the  ravages  of  an  enemy.  (Thucyd.  ii.  1 9.)  We 
aBDQt  determine  in  what  part  of  the  Eleosinian  plain  we 
Bost  hx^  for  tbe  Rharian  plain ;  some  modem  writers  have 
{heed  it  to  the  west  of  Elensis. 

Atuca  is  a  dry  countrv,  and  where  the  soil  is  not  irrigated, 
it  is  fienerally  unproductive.  Two  small  streams  water 
As  Ikannian  plain :  one,  railed  the  Cephisus,  descends 
fna  the  greAt  mountain  of  Cithsron,  through  the  narrow 
fUn  of  Eleutbene,  into  that  of  Eleusis  ;  the  other  small 
■tream  rises  near  the  pass  of  Fhyle  in  the  range  of  Parnes, 
and  nms  through  the  Thriasian  plain  towards  the  Rheiti. 
The  remains  of  an  arched  aqueduct  intended  to  supply 
EleDsis  with  water  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the  plain 
towards  Eleuus  from  the  upper  course  of  this  latter  stream. 
Tbe  Cephisus,  though  almost  dry  in  the  warm  weather, 
^linss  ^iwn  from  Cithmron  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water 
a  tile  wet  season,  and  in  antient  times  mounds  were  raised 
mpTMect  Eleusis  from  those  sudden  inundations. 

Tbe  chief  river  of  the  Atheniao  plain  is  the  Cephisus. 
JhiBost  north-«astem  source  is  at  Tnnemii  (Sttab.  p.  400), 
htveen  the  northern  ftuse  of  Fentelums  and  Fames ;  ano- 
hnndi  rises  on  the  south  Ihoe  of  Pentelieus,  and 
iwiw  westward  joins  tbe  main  stream  nocQi  of  Athens ; 
Aer  Manehes  rise  in  the  high  range  of  Fames  about  De- 
cdeia,  and  still  farther  westwards.    The  Cephisus  flows 
mnhwaids  on  the  west  side  of  Athens,  through  what  was 
aQed  by  distinction  The  Plain  {rb  iriiiov) ;  its  outlet  was 
■i^ginaUy  in  the  bay  of  Phalerum,  and  when  the  long  walls 
Terc  bndt  it  was  nccessar}'  to  make  tunnels  to  carry  olT  so 
nucb  of  the  river  as  was  not  consumed  in  irrigation.  Strabo 
maarks,  *  that  tbe  Cephisus  is  onlya  torrent  stream,  and  that 
IB  semmer  it  fails  altogether.'   The  accounts  of  this  river 
n  SDOiewfaat  iMntradictory :  that  of  Thiersch  is  as  follows : 
—'The  Cephisus  is  anything  but  a  torrent ;  it  springs  from 
tnpiooM  and  beantifnl  springs,  and  is  never  dry.    In  the 
vtaem  of  1831,  in  the  mon&  of  November,  when  the  rains 
hi  bardfy  besan*  and  the  dry  weather  had  continued  ibr 
wHTWths,  U  itill  flowed,  and  the  natives  all  assured  me 
wt  it  was  never  without  water.  During  the  whole  summer 
*  Brigates  the  two  hundred  ga,rdeiui  on  its  banks,  and  in 
*iKer  it  supplies  water  fen*  the  olive-trees  which  are  planted 
a  these  gardens.    To  conduct  tbe  water  to  the  grounds, 
tbe  iobalntants  have  made  small  trenches  and  ditches;  the 
■qjaiwo  takes  place  on  fixed  days  and  hours,  so  that  each 
BricB  is  watered  twice  a  week.'    The  same  writer  informs 
*i  tint  the  irrigation  all  throueh  Attica  is  in  an  excellent 
^Ation,  and  ibaX  the  valley  of  me  Cephisus,  with  its  n6ble 
fKloH  and  antient  olive-trees,  corresponds  exactly  to  the 
description  by  Sophocles  (CBd.  Col.  685)  of  the 
^^tycmfiirred  on  his  native  district  by  the  Cephisus.  We 
W  ahw^  spokcB  of  the  IliMus  in  the  deioription  of 
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j  Athens :  the  main  branch  rises  on  the  north  fhce  of  iLc 
greater  Hymettus,  from  which  it  token  a  turn  to  the  west, 
ami  then  to  the  south,  running  along  tbe  east  aid*  of  Athens. 
The  Eridanus.  which  joins  it  near  Athens,  rises  on  the 
westara  slope  of  the  greater  Hymettus,  at  a  i^ace  oaUad 
Syriani ;  its  fimntain  is  in  a  beautiful  spot,  swroimded  by 
verdure.  In  summer,  the  Iliisus  ia  auiie  dry  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens ;  it  seems  originsJly  to  have  terminated, 
where  theCephisus  did,  in  the  Phalerie  bay.  Besides  these 
streams  there  are  only  two  others  worth  notice :  one  is  (he 
Erasinos,  which  Mows  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  Hymettus 
through  the  Mes<^aia  into  the  sea,  north  of  Port  Rafti ; 
and  the  other  ia  tbe  rivtt  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  whkh 
comes  from  Mount  Phelleus. 

The  range  of  Faroes  stands  like  a  wall  between  Attica 
and  BcBOtia,  but  the  ascent  is  much  greater  from  the  Athe- 
nian  side ;  the  ascent  from  the  liigher  level  of  Boeotia  is  less 
difficult.  There  are  several  passes  through  thia  range,  which 
were  formerly  of  great  importance  for  the  military  defence  of 
Attiea.  The  most  western  pasa  was  by  the  Three  Heads,  as 
the  BcBotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak  Heads,  aooording  to 
Athenian  usage  (Herod,  ix.  39),  which  we  may  eoiuecttue 
was  some  remarkable  eminenee  near  the  deflle  of  CiihaiMod. 
This  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Kondura,  at  which  place  the 
roads  from  Megara,  Athens,  and  Eleusis  meet,  and  from' 
this  point  the  road  is  continued  to  Platiea  and  Thebea, 
through  the  deep  defile  near  the  Three  Heads. 

The  pass  of  Phyle  is  about  N.  by  W.  of  Athena.  The 
fortification,  which  still  retains  its  name,  stands  on  a  steep 
rock,  which  can  only  he  approached  on  the  east  side,  and 
completely  commands  the  narrow  pass.  From  this  ele- 
vated fort  Thnuybulus  and  tbe  Uttle  band  of  eiules 
could  view  the  whole  Athenian  plain  and  the  Saronic  guU^ 
before  they  meditated  a  descent  into  the  low  country. 
Fanactum  {Thueyd.  v.  3.  42).  an  Athenian  fort  on  the 
confines  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  was  possibly  connected  wi^ 
aome  part  of  this  pass,  but  there  seem  to  be  no  dUa  ftir 
determining  its  positim.  The  great  eastern  pass  was  that  of 
Deoeleia  (now  Tat6y),  whiidi  rans  past '  the  solitary  ohnrdi 
of  St.  Mercurius,  and  descends  into  the  BOMitiaii  plain  at 
Buy&ti.'  (Leake.) 

On  this  pass  Herodotus  (ix.  IS)  places  the  demos  of 
Sphendale ;  and  this  was  the  road  that  Mardonius  took  wheat 
he  retreated  from  Attica :  by  this  pass  also  tbe  grain  im- 
ported into  Athens  ftom  Euboa  ttuough  Oropus  was  car- 
ried. (Thucyd.  vii.  28.)  The  highest  points  of  Parnes  Iw 
between  the  passes  of  Deceleia  and  Fhyle :  one  of  the  sum- 
mits between  these  two  points  appears  to  be  that  to  which  we 
have  assigned  the  height  of  4193  feet  Anotfan-pass,  stiU 
more  to  the  eastward,  leads  from  the  plain  of  Majrathont 
past  Capandriti  to  Mareopoulo  in  the  Oropia. 

At  a  time  when  this  interesting  province  is  beginning  Co 
be  mom  onnpletely  examined,  it  is  necessary  to  an  existing 
anthorities  with  more  cautiw  than  if  all  pnapeela  of  fbrUwr 
intbnnMion  were  ahnt  out  We  diall  bwe  state  briefly  a 
few  facts  as  to  the  products  of  this  region  which  appear  to  be 
well  established.  The  great  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Attica 
are  calcareous,  but  the  stone  diffent  \'ery  much  in  quality  and 
colour.  The  bMt  iqwcimens  of  white  marble  from  tiie  quar- 
ries of  Mendeli  (the  antient  Pentelieus)  are  very  white,  hard, 
and  ilne-grained ;  but  owing  to  numerous  little  pieoes  of  flint 
or  quartz  imbedded  in  it.  this  marble  is  exceedingly  difficult 
totie  worked  by  the  sculptor.  Between  Pentelieus  and  Paraea, 
the  mass  of  rocks  appeus  to  be  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  region  of  Pentelieus.  Marble  also  was  in  former 
times  quarrietfon  Hymettus,  and,  as  well  as  that  of  PenteU> 
cus,  was  an  article  m  export-  this  marble  extends  to  the 
promontory  of  Zoster.  Near  the  boundary  ctf  Megaris  in  the 
Hons,  thne  is  an  immense  deposit  of  conchifeMua  limeMane. 
which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Fausanias  (i.  44.  6 :  see 
also  (Sell's  Itin.  o/Oreeee).  The  silver-mine  district  of  Lan- 
rium  may  probably  still  be  worked  to  advantage  with  the  aid 
of  modem  improvements,  Ibr  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
ore  is  exhattstad.  Salt  was  made  in  antient  times  frmn  the 
salt- marshes  on  the  coast  Attica  cannot  iwoduco  much 
grain  in  proportion  to  her  sur&ce,  and  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  best  lands,  the  husbandman  will  cultivate 
more  profitably  the  olive,  fig,  and  grape :  all  kinds  of  legu- 
minous vegetables  can  be  successfully  cultivated  on  tlie 
banks  of  the  Ophisus  of  the  Athenian  plain.  (Thiersch.) 
Tbe  fragrance  and  abundance  of  flowers  in  Attica  has 
rendered  Hymettus  noted  iur  its  boney,  and  we  find  that, 
when Wbeler vi«ted Attica. g«,m^.  ^(^kf^ 
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Butoiy  of  Pentdieas,  had  5000  hivai.  Attiea  is  not  well 
ftdtptod  tot  brMding  the  hone  to  any  aaount,  nor  does  ibe 
eov  in  general  lueeeed  well  either  here,  or  in  any  of  the  low 
luit  parts  of  Oreaoe.  The  sheep,  and  espeoiaUy  the  kid, 
formed  of  old  a  large  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  hiuband- 
aen ;  and  in  Greece  generally  at  the  present  day,  butter 
and  oheese  ore  s<Aaly  produced  from  the  milk  of  the  goat 
and  the  sheep.  The  seas  round  the  coast  of  Attica  abound 
in  exoallent^sh,  all  Itbe  species  oi  which  were  known  to  and 
highly  prixed  W  the  antient  gastrononuats;  the  red  mullet 
caught  about  Cape  Zoster  is  as  much  valued  as  it  ever  was 
(Leake),  and  with  the  tncnaaad  demand  irtuoh  will  now 
MibaUy  arise  in  Attiea,  we  mmy  expect  to  we  the  rich 
nahariesofthe  AtUeiaaaag^  flourish. 

PoMiMi  JXtMam.—V  we  wwt  any  proof  as  to  Ow 
mnoto  antiquity  of  political  communities  in  Attica,  and  its 
occupation  at  «»M  bine  by  apeople  not  of  the  same  Greek 
otoek  as  tiioae  of  the  ^  of  Pericles,  we  mayAnd  it  in  the 
names  of  mountains,  streams,  and  places.  The  names  of 
mountains  and  rivers  are  In  all  countries  the  most  per- 
manent memorials  of  a  nation's  existence.  Blany  Attic 
names  can  be  explained  firom  the  Greek  language  as  known 
to  us,  and  others  can  be  traced  to  personal  names  which 
_  belong  to  the  circle  of  the  Greek  mythi.  But  there  still 
'  remain  many  which  we  can  only  explain  by  a  comparison 
of  Greek  wwds  with  those  of  kindrea  languages,  or  which 
we  cannot  explain  at  all  i  such  are  Cephisiu  w  Keph-issus, 
Il-issus,  Hym-ettus,  Bril-essus  or  Biil-«ttus»  Oarg-ottus, 
Pames  (o«Bpu«  Fam-wui),  Bmnron.  Hmth-on,  8an- 
inm,  &0. 

Anottier  proof  of  tiio  moMto  anticiuitT  of  irtttenienta  in 
Attiea  ii  Iband  in  tiw  nnmerous  pi^tiMl  diTidtnu  of  wbieh 
traces  remained  in  the  histocinl  pniod.  oUeat  poll 
tieid  diviaioD  trf  Attica  known  by  tnditkm  was  tiiat 
1^  Ceoropa  into  twelve  parti  (leo  Stnbo,  p.  397),  the 
Mmee  of  which,  with  a  few  exeeptioni,  bdong  to  that  class 
of  words  which  the  Greek  language  cannot  explain.  The 
names  Ceoropiat  Deoeleia,  Eleusis,  and  several  others, 
included  in  tne  twdve,  were  preserved  in  the  historical 
period  of  Attica.  Anotiier  division  into  four  parts,  among 
the  four  bods  of  Pandion  (Strabo,  p.  392),  has  a  distinct  re- 
fcranoe  to  the  physical  divisi<Hi«  of  the  Attic  peninsula, 
taieluding  in  this  term  Hegaris,  wliicfa,  aa  we  have  r»> 
marked,  was  the  only  portion  which  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Dorians.  That  there  is  an  histraical  iact  con- 
tained in  the  diviwin  of  the  peninsula  among  the  four  aoni 
<tf  Pudton  appeus  ftom  tfaero  being  ihrm  great  natural 
diviatons  of  Attm  alter  Uw  sepantioa  of  Megarii,  whidi 
three  divinoni  ftHnwd  tiie  gronndwoA  of  the  throe  p<di- 
ticol  parties  in  the  time  of  Piaiitratns.  (Heiod.  i.  59.) 
Hioso  psTties.  Ptutudi  remarks  (Solon,  13),  were  in 
number  just  as  many  as  the  niUural  divisions  of  the 
country:  they  wore  the  Diaorii  or  Hypnaeriittiwinhabitanto 
of  the  mountainous  N-E.  region  and  the  range  of  Famea ; 
the  men  of  the  Plain  (under  which  name  the  pwin  of  Athens, 
and  probably  the  Bleusinian  also  are  inelwled),  and  the 
Parati.  or  inhabitanti  of  tho  Panlia,  a  tenn  which  we  ham 
already  explained. 

A  division  into  four  tribes  (f  vXoi),  and  also  a  divisiou 
into  fbur  easteo,  is  attributed  to  Ion.  The  division  of  the 
Ahit  Ionian  tribes  remained,  aa  we  have  observed  (see 
Athkks),  to  the  time  of  Gleisthenet,  who  incressed  them 
to  ten;  uid  the  fbur  castes  or  dajuea  <rf  Ion  wore  re- 
presented in  number,  thooo^  perhaps  in  no  other  respect, 
by  the  fbur  elasies  into  whkdi  Solon  distributed  ib»  Athe- 
nian utiiena  aeeoidlng  to  their  proper^.  Besides  the 
twelve  political  divisions  of  Cecrops,  we  And  another  divi- 
sion  of  four Gecropia,  Autoohuion,  Aetma,  Paralia:  the 
first  two  are  mythical,  and  the  two  last  deariy  are  signifi- 
cant, local  names.  The  name  Cocropia,  assigned  to  one  of 
tiie  faur  divisions,  and  also  to  one  of  the  <tMn»  divisions  of 
Ceenms.  existed  in  the  time  of  Thiurrdides,  and  appears  to 
have  Men  applied  to  a  district  (as  Colonel  Leake  eoigeo- 
tores)  lyin^  in  the  lower  but  hilly  tract  which  connects 
AgaleoB  with  Pames  (Thucyd.  ii.  19):  Ocropis  was  also 
the  name  of  one  of  the  ten  tribes.  Four  other  divisions  are 
also  mentioned  under  the  dbdms  of  Cranais,  Atthis,  Meso- 
gaia,  and  Diacris ;  of  whidi  the  last  two  an  looal  denomi- 
nations. The  four  diviskni  are  again  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  Diai,  Athanais,  Poae^oniaa,  and  Hephteatias,  re- 
aring to  the  namea  of  ftnr  divinities,  inelaJine  those  of 
Athene  and  Poseidon,  the  natieiMl  ledief  ttie  oM  letlfan 
•ai  the  lonieM  impwliwli. 


The  tribes  (feXoJ)  eitaUidied  by  Gleisthenes  wen  Bip' 

Ethocmtis.  AnUoefak,'  Gecropis,  Kreebtheis,  Pandionu, 
■ontis,  ^geis,  Acamantis.  (Eneis,  Mantis.  The  ten 
tribes  were  subdivided  into  174  demi  or  townshipv,  each 
demos  apparently  'containing  a  town,  or  small  village. 
Though  the  tribes  (^vXoi)  were  local  divisions,  and  though 
neighbouring  demi  were  generally  classed  under  the  same 
tribe,  there  are  numerous  examples  of  contiguous  demi 
asBUfned  to  different  tribes ;  just  as  we  sometimes  observe 
in  En^and  a  detached  part  of  one  county  completely  im- 
bedded in  a  different  county.  The  most  populous  of  the 
Attie  demi  was  AchamsB.  (lliuojrd.  ii.  19.)  Under  Ma- 
cedmiian  influonoe  two  tribes  were  ad^d,  Antigoois  and 
Dametiias :  but  these  were  aftorwarda  dianged  to  Ptolo- 
nwis  and  Attalii.  A  new  tribe  was  added  m  huout  of 
Hadrian. 

As  to  the  antient  populatbn  of  Attica,  it  ia  difficult  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  Mr.  Clinton  oonsiderip 
that  about  B.C.  317  it  ma^  have  been  627,660,  a  large 
population  for  such  a  terriUMy  (being  above  700  to  a 
K^uare  mile),  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  it  con- 
tained a  populous  city.  The  numbers,  however,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hetoaci  (who  are  probably  exaggerated  in 
Mr.  Clinton's  calculation),  are  nirly  deduced  txom  the 
census  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  as  it  is  reported  in 
Athensus  (p.  272).  The  reader  is  referred  to  "iSx.  Clinton's 
essay  for  the  various  arguments.  (Appendix  to  the  flnt 
volume  of  the  JPcuU  Hmeniei.)  With  respect  to  some  ol 
Mr.  Clintmi's  aafaiidiaiy  argumento  deduoea  ftom  the  aroa 
of  Attiea  (which  he  estimates  at  748  square  miles,  including 
Salamis)  and  the  amount  <tf  iia  produets^  we  may  obswve^ 
flnt,  that  the  uea  as  determined  from  all  maps  hitherto 
published  is  necessarily  inoorrect,  the  coast  line  having  imly 
been  accurately  ascertained  by  Captain  C^peland  in  IBSOt 
and  the  interior  boundary  line  being  still  very  inadequately 
laid  down ;  and  seoondly,  that  the  calculations  as  to  the  poe- 
uble  or  probable  production  of  grain  in  Attica  are  at  jaesenC 
exceedingly  hazardous,  and  probably  for  from  tlu  truth. 

Attica  is  one  of  the  Eparchies  of  the  actual  kingdom  o| 
Greece;  it  contains  one  city,  Adwni.  and  118  villages. 
The  peculation  is  not  known. 

For  more  exact  inf(moBtioo  on  the  phvsical  character  ol 
Attica,  we  must  look  to  the  Germans  ana  others  at  preseni 
in  the  country.  Colonel  Leake's  Essay  on  ^e  Demi  of  At- 
tica, in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature;, 
is  a  most  excellent  and  aocurate  work.  The  reader  may  alK 
oonsuU  Kniae'i  HtiloM,  bw  with  eantion,  and  not  without 
the  asNstimce  of  Leake.  See  also  ThieraduDtf/'ftofactHOi 
de  la  Qrict,  Leipsig,  1833 ;  the  l^u^tad  JtUiquitiea 
Attiea;  and  Hermann's  tekrbuch,  Sv. 

ATTIC  DIALECT,  a  term  which  is  applied  to  deeig. 
nate  one  of  the  varirties  of  the  antient  Giwk  language 
We  have  seen  tiw  close  Mmnexion  and  relationship  whick 
existed  between  the  old  inhabitants  of  Attioa  and  thi 
lonians ;  and  in  conformity  with  this  fact,  we  find  it  statec 
(Strabo,  p.  333)  that  the  Ionic  form  ai  the  Greek  language 
or  the  Ionic  dialect,  as  it  is  generally  called,  '  was  tni 
same  aa  the  old  Attic,  for  the  antient  Atiienians  were  callec 
lonians.'  But  in  course  of  time  the  language  of  Athena 
which  was  improved  by  a  great  number  of  writen,  gradually 
acc^uired  a  distinct  character,  and  also  a  decided  ]ure 
eminence,  owing  to  the  exoeUent  works  which  ware  writtei 
in  it  on  almost  every  branch  <tf  Uteratuve.  Moat  t^< 
great  worics  (tf  antiquity  which  have  been  transmitted  ti 
our  times  are  written  in  the  Attio  dialeet.  Some  writen 
have  made  two.  and  smne  three  divisions  of  the  Atti^ 
dialect,  with  reference  to  extant  writers ;  but  the  genera 
division  of  the  Attio  dialect  into  oid  and  new  seems  to  h* 
suffidentiy  exact  To  the  former  diviuonbelong^schylna 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes,  Antiphon,Thucyctidea 
&c. ;  to  the  latter,  Demosthenes,  .Asohlnes,  and  the  oon 
temporary  orators.  The  languBge  of  Xenophon,  Plato,  an* 
indeed  Aristophanes  also,  may  be  considered  as  poaaesaini 
a  character  somewhat  intermediate  between  the  two  claaaoa 
and  the  name  of  middle  may  consequently  be  given  to  it 
but  it  woiUd  be  difficult  to  say  exactiy  how  a  writer  of  thi 
middle  class  is  to  be  distinguished  torn  the  writen  <^  thi 
ruto  Attie. 

After  the  time  of  Ataundn-,  when  Uie  Oreeki  were  vaor 
united  as  m  nation,  the  superiority  of  Athenian  literatur 
made  the  language  of  Athens  the  common  Unguage  c 
those  wbo  wzoto  pure  Qreek.  Arietode  may  he  eauwera 
■■  the  ewlieik  extut  wntiK,  not  ^^^^^M^  birth,  wh 
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adopted  At  luguge  of  Atboiu.   Tbe  Atbe  dial«et,  tben 
nmethit  nadiMd  undor  MBcedoiuan  influonea  uid  by  local 
^ffflifffiwiit,  beeune  the  oommon  written  ImDnage  of  the 
^KiUi  Gfeeka.  We  find  ooeordinglj.  andcr  tb«  woo- 
cam    Alcxsiidert  and  sftenrardi  under  Ae  Rcnui, 
I  MiN  at  Gh«ek  prate  wiiten  bdonging  to  nriani  eonn- 
bit  lU  tUmtpliag  to  mil*  one  eomnxm  Iodkuo^. 
Am  iriten  no  doubt  have  eaeh  some  peevliaritieo ;  bnt 
AMpecdnritiMife  not  of  that  kind  vhwh  distinnii^  tbe 
Ine  Greek  of  Hcndotua,  or  the  Doric  IMli  of  Theoeritw 
ho  tilt  laginge  of  noerdidei  and  Bnripidea.  Thii 
Mnoa  Inga^  of  the  teamed  Greelu  waa  called  the 
mmm  diilMl  (4  nm^.  or  4  ft^Xmrvc):  Poiy- 

kM,  k  ratm  of  the  Peloponnenu,  Sttmbo  of  Aiia  Minor, 
nodom  «f  Bieily,  and  otben,  belong  to  tbe  vritert 
vbs  OM  the  Com  moo  Dialect.  Some  Ut«  writers  affiooted 
nttertoimitite  the  pura  old  Attie  itandard  than  to  use 
IhinadUed  Atlie,  or  C^mon  Dialeet,  aa  Lneian,  Arrian 
a  Ui  Ambnii,  Ariatidea,  bo.  The  name  of  Attieiati 
fiTTMffnOwM  ^ven  to  tiaii^  aitHIdal  eUis  of  wrilan,  but 
MBBiflrlnooh  imiftora  aa  Aiislidei.  [Sea  Akiitidii, 
aim.]  The  nal  elianwieriatics  of  the  Attic  dialeet  oan 
^ftekBOwaWaeareflilstDdjofthewriteta.  Tbe  reader 
mj  cmnlt  Maittairu'a  Giwem  tmgtut  DiakeHt  hj  Stnra. 
IW;  Battwn'a  Onek  Qnmmar;  aadMattiuMa  Qrttk 
Ormmar.  . 

ATTICUS,  T.  FOMPCKNIUS.  wu  deicended  fton  a 
vrj  iDlient  ftmilj  which  formed  one  of  the  ehief  mia- 
Mil  the  eqoMtcian  order.  He  waa  bom  the  9Ui  of 
Undi,  ajc  199,  hmng  tluee  year*  older  than  CioNO  and 
Pvpef,  and  sine  older  than  Cmiar.  He  iaaM&etimca  called 
<lCmaiim{C».adAtt,m.»9%  aname  which  he  derived. 
u.U;fiMi  hii  malainal  unde  CaeiUns*  who  left  hin  » 
MdnUo 


ffii  arij  years  ware  spoitt  radar  Aa  dirsetmi  of  his 
llkr,«kn  tarts  Ibr  limetuieiadaeed  him  to  give  fait  ion 
Ai  edoestion  whioh  Rome  ootdd  in|^y ;  and  that  bs 
muMMftd  in  insnringhiinwith  his  own  km  of  leaning 
s  iKni  by  the  anlMeqnent  career  of  Atticua.  Ha  lived 
taifAe  moat  itonny  period  of  Roman  history,  and  yet 
■taoMnfid  to  retain  the  friendship  of  the  various  par^ 
*U  in  fseeession  directed  puUie  affaire.  Though  ha 
M  H  Ktive  part  in  pcditics.  be  was  ever  ready  to  help 
i)n  adita&ats,  to  whatever  par^  they  might  belong. 
Si  Mst  Monsy  to  the  son  of  Marina  after  Im  had  been 
Wmd  a  pabl^  enemy ;  and  yet  he  was  on  tuoh 
baHj  tinu  with  Sulla,  that  this  general  was  anxioua  to 
tibkiBi  vHh  him  to  Italy  on  his  return  from  the  Hithri- 
Menr;  but  Atticna  ttMuaed  himself  without  losing  the 
fcw  flf  Sulla.  He  waa  also  on  good  terms  with  Casar, 
^■W.  M.  Kutua,  Antony,  snd  Augustus ;  biU  his  most 
"■■He  friaed  wm  CiMto.  with  whom  be  seems  to  have 
«^  a  ssBstsBt  flonrespnuUnwe.  Pomponia,  tbe  sister 
i  Atom,  was  mairied  to  Ciesm's  brother  Quintns ;  but 
tki  Mdi  VH  not  a  bi^ppy  one.  as  there  is  plenty  of  evi- 
^  to  show  that  Quintui  and  his  wile  did  not  agree. 
V*  lOl  poBsosa  the  lettera  of  Cicero  to  Attieus,  in  sixteen 
^  one  of  the  moat  valuable  records  of  that  important 
FBui  Atttcus  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  life  at 
AAm  (ben  U  to  65  8.C.).  having  proceeded  to  that  city 
■M  ix.  8S,  that  be  might  not  be  witness  of  the  misery 
■■■dbythefttftionaofCSuiaand  Sulla;  and  it  is  not  un- 
■tdfittnghwehave  ao  inibnnationwthesubjeot,  tbsthe 
the  name  of  Attious  ftom  his  residence  in  this  ei^. 
gnisti  HiiiHd  himself  Tith  the  Atlieniaus.  that  tbe  dav  of 
■  dipMtiw  mm  one  of  asonming  to  its  iphaMtanta.  Attmus 
■IthBSttsslilein  BpirusiUear  Bnthrotum,  wherehe  ap- 
lUBtobavBspait  a  eonriderable  part  of  his  time.  He  re- 

Rome  mm,  6$,  when  the  poUtieal  horison  semned 

nsie  bn^U  tbe  ssme  year  in  which  Hwace  waa 
*>■  We  have  no  materials  for  a  detailed  aeoount  of  his 
j^vbch  was  spent  in  the  delights  of  literan  retiremeuL 
vavtieista  late  period  (Feb.  12.  n.c.  56)  Klia,  of  whom 
*taseMthmg  more  than  tbe  name  (Cie.  adAtt.  iv.  4),  and 

heslth  appears  not  to  have  been  very  good.  His 
*|^le;  PnnponW  (ealled  by  Cioero  also  Csieilia  and 
^•liMnied  M.  Vipmnins  Agrippa,  the  intimate  friend 
*  A  uiistBr  erf  Augustus;  snd  his  grand-daugjlitor 
*MiiisM  Vipeania  Agrippina,  was  married  to  Tib. 

Men,  afterwanis  emperor.  Inr  wbcon  she  had 
,  '^ipMDi*  ^nu  divofoed  Bum  Tibariui,  she 

^  Aanas  QallnL  bf  whom  she  beeama  the  aotlur  of 


Attious,  whose  health  seems  to  have  b««  paitleularty 
good,  if  we  except  some  attacks  from  sgue,  died  at  the 
age  of  seveuty-eevMi.  Mateh  81.  9JC.  32*  of  voluntary 
starvation,  after  he  Jbond  that  a  disease,  with  which  bs 
was  seisadi  was  inearaUe.  He  waa  tbe  author  of  sovaral 
worfci.  none  of  which  have  been  preaervod.  He  wrote 
annals,  in  whioh  he  observed  a  strict  chronolo^eal  amngi^ 
ment,  and  traoed  with  much  diligence  the  genealogy  of 
illustrious  Ihniiltea.  They  included  a  period  of  seven  centu- 
ries ;  and  though  th«7  referred  prindpally  to  the  hktny  of 
Rome,  he  gave  in  tbem  an  abridged  account  of  several 
of  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity.  He  was  par- 
tieularly  happy  in  the  compoaition  m  short  e|Hgramma- 
tio  inscriptions  to  be  placed  under  the  busts  of  illus- 
trious men.  He  wrote  also  a  bistorv  of  the  consulate  of 
Cioero  in  the  Greek  langusge.  in  a  plain,  unadorned  style. 
(Cie.  ad  Att.  iL  1.)  In  his  philosopoical  c^iaions,  Atticus 
belonged  to  the  epicurean  seat,  as  we  aee  trom  various 
passagM  in  Cieero's  Letters ;  and  ooolbmaUy  to  the  views 
of  tiiis  sect,  ha  avoided  the  troubles  and  tbe  earss  of  publie 
life.  But  though  Atticus  avoid^^  the  anxieties  of  a  pMitisat 
career,  he  waa  an  active  man  .n  looking  after  his  own 
aliurs.  His  equestrian  nnk  enabled  him  to  hold  a  share 
in  one  or  more  of  those  lucrative  socielias  whioh  farmed  the 
puUie  levenuea;  and  aoeordingly  we  find  bim  jRoaeooting 
a  claim,  arising  out  oi  suoh  a  connexion,  against  tbe  corpo- 
ration of  Sicyon,  in  n.c.  61 ;  and,  at  a  later  period,  duties 
of  a  similar  nature  required  bis  presence  in  AjU.  Attious 
bad  a  great  number  of  slaves,  who  were  well  educated,  and 
appear  to  have  served  him  ss  smanuenses  and  transcribers 
of  books.  Accordingly,  Ctoen>(adJt(.  i.  I)  begs  Aiticns  to 
see  that  a  copy  of  hu  History  of  his  CimsuUiip  is  placed  in 
Athens,  sod  m  every  town  m  Greece ;  and  he  also  shows, 
on  sevarsl  occasions,  great  eagsmess  to  puiohase  a  library 
irtiidi  Atticus  possessed,  and  ^>panntly  had  fermed  lum- 
self.  Tbe  L(/lB  af  AtHoM,  by  his  oontnapocary  and  llrisBd 
Cornelius  Nepos,  must  be  considered  rather  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  panegyrist  Uian  of  an  impartial  miter ;  and 
some  have  lately  attempted  to  prove  that  it  is  n<^  the  work 
of  this  author.  (Held,  Prokgom.  ad  Vitam  Attid  <ptm 
vtUfm  Com.  NeptOi  adtcriMtir,  Vratislav.  1826;  see  also 
T.  Pomp,  Attietu,  eim  Apobigu,  Bisenaeh.  1784  ;  Hisalr, 
Dt  tbntibtu  Com.  Nepotu,) 

ATTICUS.  HERO'DBS.   [See  Hbio'dbs.] 

ATTIX4A.  This  formidable  conqueror  was  the  nephew  of 
Rosa,  a  king  or  leader  oftheHuaB,who  at  the  bennning  of 
the  Ath  century  was  estoblished  with  his  h<ades  in  Pannonia, 
on  the  aouth  bank  of  the  Danube.  Attila  and  his  l»other 
BledastteeeedadRoaaA^.433.  The  flrat  act  of  their  leiga 
was  to  oonelnde  a  paaoe  with  the  Enuenv  Theodosius  U. 
on  terms  disgraooftu  to  dw  majM^  os  the  Roman  empiia. 
Being  thus  atUbar^  toimrsue  bis  oMiquests  in  the  n«1h, 
Attila  extended  his  doininions  from  the  Danube  eastward 
to  the  Volga,  and  northward  even  to  the  Baltic.  A  doutat- 
ftil  provocation,  or  an  unscrupulous  ambitioD,  urged  him,  in 
viwtion  of  existing  treaties,  to  cross  tb»  Danube ;  and  ha 
led  an  irreaistible  fnoe  thnugh  IdUasia  into  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  signalising  his  way  by  three  successive  defeato 
of  the  fiuces  of  the  Eastora  Empire.  The  whole  coast 
of  the  Archipelago,  from  Therroopylm  to  Constantinople, 
was  exposed  to  his  ravages ;  ^ud  Xoeodoiius  in  alsna  re- 
tired into  Asia.  To  obtain  peace,  be  ooniented  (a.d.  446) 
to  terms  still  more  humiliating  than  those  itf  the  fanner 
treatv ;  among  which  we  find  the  eession  of  the  tnet  along 
the  bulks  of  the  Danube  extending  to  the  breadth  of 
fifteen  days'  journey,  and  the  payment  of  an  inereasad  tri- 
bute. Soon  after,  Attila,  impatunt  of  a  partner  in  Uw 
throne,  procured  the  asssssination  of  his  Inother  Bleda. 

In  448  the  historian  Priseus  aeeompanied  ambaaaadon 
sent  to  apologixe  to  Attila  fat  ttie  non-flilftlnmit  of 
some  articles  of  ^ii  treaty;  and  we  derive  ftom  him 
some  account  of  the  domestic  mannera  of  the  Huns. 
In  the  plains  of  Upper  Hungary,  somewbwe  between 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
they  came  to  a  la^  ^''^Hf'  vbica  bad  grown  up 
about  the  palaoe  of  Attila.  The  royal  edifice  waa  en- 
tirely wood:  the  houses  of  the  Huns  wen  of  the  same 
or  BMue  meaner  material,  and  the  oily  sIcmm  buildiim  was  a 
est  of  hatha  erected  by  tiieking'a  fiivourito  Onegesins.  But 
tbe  wood  was  feshioned  into  columns,  carved  and  polidiad ; 
and  the  ambassadors  could  discover  some  evidence  of  taste 
in  the  woriunanship.  u  wall  aa  barbacoos  magnifieence 
injthe.  dii^y  of  ^  rich  ipnb  at  morr^vilised  nar 
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Mods.  Ttiw  wen  soon  invited  to  a  sumptuous  entertain- 
ment, at  which  thn  guests  were  all  served  in  siker  and 
gold :  hut  a  dish  of  plain  meat  on  a  wooden  trencher  was 
set  hefix«  the  king,  ofwhieh  he  partook  very  sparingly. 
His  beverage  was  equally  simple  and  fhigal.  The  rest  of 
the  company  were  excited  into  loud  and  Sequent  laughter 
by  the  fantastic  extravagances  of  two  buffoons ;  but  Attita 
preserved  his  usual  inflexible  gravity.  A  secret  agent  in 
this  embassy  was  charged  with  the  disgroceftit  task  of  pro- 
curing the  assassination  of  this  formidable  enemy.  Attila 
WOB  acquainted  with  the  real  object  of  the  mission ;  but  he 
dismissed  the  culprit,  as  weli.  as  ni»  innocent  companions, 
uninjured.  The  emperor  Theodosius  was  compelled,  how- 
ever, to  atone  for  his  base  attempt  bv  a  second  embassy, 
loaded  with  ma^nillcent  presents,  which  the  king  of  the 
Huns  was  prevailed  on  to  accent,  and  be  even  made  some 
concessions  in  return.  Theodosius  died  not  long  after  (July 
49V)  and  was  succeeded  hythe  more  virtuous  and  ablcMarcian. 

Attila  at  this  time  was  coUecUngsn  enormous  army,  and 
threatened  both  divisions  of  the  Roman  world.  To  each 
emperor  he  sent  the  haughty  message,  *  Attila,  my  lord  and 
thy  lord,  commands  thee  to  prepare  a  palace  for  his  imme- 
diate reception.*  To  this  insult  was  added  a  demand  upon 
Marcian  for  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  from  the  late  em- 
peror Theodosius.  Marcian's  reply  was  in  the  same  laconic 
style.  *  I  have  gold  for  my  friends,  ond  steel  for  my  ene- 
mies.' It  may  have  been  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  two  emperors,  which  determined  Attila  to  moke 
war  on  Valentinian  first  The  pretext  for  hostility  was  this. 
Vatentinian's  sister  Honoria,  who  was  confined  in  Constan- 
tinople in  crasequenoe  of  some  youthful  errors,  had  main- 
tained a  secret  correspondence  with  Attila,  and  sent  him  a 
ring  in  token  of  her  affection.  He  received  her  adrances 
very  coolly,  until  at  this  time  it  suited  him  to  demand  her 
hand,  with  half  the  western  empire  as  her  dowry.  The 
demand  was  refused,  and  Attila  professed  to  be  satisfied  by 
the  reasons  assigned :  but  he  did  not  the  less  turn  his  arms 
against  Gaul.  Apretence  for  entering  it  was  all  he  wanted; 
and  he  closed  with  a  proposal  fVom  the  son  of  Genseric, 
king  of  the  Vandals,  to  attack  Theodoric,  king  of  the 
Goths.  He  began  by  craft  what  was  to  be  carried  on  by 
violence  and  terror.  Valentinian  was  assured  that  his  war- 
like preparations  were  levelled  against  Theodoric  only :  that 
he  should  ever  look  on  the  Romans  as  his  friends,  unless 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  his  enemy.  At  the  same  timo 
he  exhorted  Theodoric  to  jmn  him  against  the  Romans,  as 
tbeir  common  foe.  Meanwhile,  in  midwinter  he  marched 
through  Germany  without  hahing  till  he  reached  the  Rhine 
eariy  tn  the  spring.  There  he  defeated  the  Flanks,  cut 
down  whole  forests  to  build  boats,  and  passing  the  river 
entered  Gaul,  several  dties  of  which  opened  their  gates  to 
him,  on  his  profbssions  of  friendship  to  the  Romans,  He 
soon  threw  on  the  mask.  The  calamities  attendant  on  this 
invasion  have  been  described  in  frightful  colours  by  Sido- 
niuB,  a  contemporatT,  afterwards  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
by  the  historians  of  France,  who  have  collected  all  the 
antient  testimonies.  But  his  progress  was  at  length  ar- 
rested by  the  combined  armies  of  the  Romans  and  Ooths. 
under  the  command  of  jEtius  and  Theodoric.  They  com- 
pelle<l  him  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  siege  of 
Orleans,  and  came  up  with  him  in  the  extensive  plains 
surrounding  Chfitons-sur-Marnc,  a  country  well  adapted  to 
the  cavalry  of  the  Huns.  There  one  of  the  most  oloody 
battles  recorded  in  history  was  fought,  in  which  Theodorie 
was  slain.  The  issue  mtght  have  been  considered  douhtfiil ; 
but  the  advantages  of  victorv  were  gained,  fbr  Attila  found 
it  expedient  to  retreat.  He  moved  slowly  to  the  Rhine 
without  molestation,  and  retired  into  Pannonia  (a.iX  451). 

After  having  reinforced  his  arm^,  he  returned  to  repeat 
his  demand  of  the  princess  Honona  in  the  plains  of  Xtily. 
He  mastered  the  unguarded  passes  of  the  Alps,  either  in 
the  latter  end  of  431,  or  in  the  beginning  of  452,  and  ad- 
vanced at  once  to  Aquileia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province 
called  Venetia,  which  he  invested,  and  utterly  destroyed 
after  a  siege  of  three  months.  Not  a  house  was'  left  stand- 
ing, nor  one  pentou  left  alive  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
captors.  Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Brescia,  and  Ber- 
gamo, underwent  the  same  ftte.  It  is  commoidy  believed 
that  die  city  of  Venice  owed  its  origin  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainland,  who  fled  at  this  time  to  the  islands 
in  the  Delta  of  the  Po.  Cassiodorus,  speaking  of  the 
Venetians,  as  he  <»lls  them  about  fifty  years  amr,  says, 
Ititt  they  had  no  other  fenoe  against  the  mves  than 


hurdles ;  no  food  but  ftsh ;  no  wealth  beside  tiwir  boats, 
and  no. merchandise  but  salt,  which  they  exehangea  for 
other  provisions.  Attila  treated  Milan  and  Pavia  with 
unusual  clemency:  he  neither  fired  the  buildings,  nor 
massacred  the  inhabitants.  From  Milan.  Attila  purposed 
to  advance  upon  Rome:  but  as  he  lay  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  Lake  Benacus,  he  was  approached  by  a  supplica- 
tory embassy,  led  by  Avienus  and  Pope  Leo  I.  {see  Atie- 
Nus].  He  received  them  with  kindness  and  respect,  and 
consented  to  a  truce  with  Rome,  the  duration  of  which  was 
to  depend  either  on  the  fulfilment  of  his  claims  on  the 
princess  Honoria,  or  the  payment  of  a  proportionate  ransom. 
Prudence  and  superstition  combined  in  this  instance  to 
check  the  implacable  temper  of  the  Hum  His  troops,  inured 
to  the  rigours  of  a  northern  climate,  and  the  rude  simplicity 
of  a  pastoral  life,  began  to  melt  away  in  the  Inxurioua  plains 
of  Italy ;  and  the  great  ^tius,  unable  to  oppose  his  pro- 
gresB,  stiU  hung  on  his  march  with  a  constent  hostility.  Hia 
friends  reminded  him  of  the  fkll  of  Alatie,  after  having 
plundered  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  example  was  not  with* 
out  effect  upon  his  own  mind.  Nor  were  the  dignity  and 
eloquence  of  Leo  vpid  of  intluenee ;  and  the  memory  of  that 
influence  probably  was  preserved  and  amplified  in  the  fable 
which  represents  St  Peter  and  St  Paul  appearing  to  the 
barbarian,  and  threatening  him  with  instant  death  if  he 
rejected  the  request  of  their  successor.  Jomopdes  states, 
that,  on  the  signature  of  tlds  treaty,  Attila  retired  beyond 
the  Danube. 

The  death  of  Attila  took  place  in  453.  The  common 
opinion  is,  that  he  died  by  Xbe  -bursting  of  a  blood-vessel  oa 
the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiftil  maiden,  whom  he 
added  to  his  many  other  wives ;  some,  with  a  natural  suspi- 
cion, impute  it  to  tiie  hand  of  his  bride.  Jonundca,  tran- 
scribing, probably,  from  Priscus,  relates  the  current  stwy, 
and  the  solemn  ceremony  of  his  funeral. 

Priscus  observes,  that  no  one  ever  subdued  so  many  coun- 
tries in  so  short  a  time.  The  vanity  of  the  Romans  refused 
to  honour  Attila  with  the  title  of  king ;  they  only  styled  him 
general  of  their  armies,  disguising  an  annual  tribute  under 
the  specious  name  of  military  pay.  His  portrait,  given  by 
Jomandes,  presents  the  genuine  features  of  the  Calmuckrace: 
he  was  low  in  stature,  broad-chested,  and  of  powerful  frame — 
diirk-complexioned,  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  in  the  place 
of  beard — with  a  large  head,  flat  nose,  and  small  eyes. 
His  carriage  was  fierce  and  haughty ;  and  no  one  could 
behold  him  without  concluding  that  he  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  disturb  it.  It  was  a  saying  of  his  own,  that  the 
grass  never  grew  on  a  spot  where  nis  horse  had  trod.  A 
tale  is  told  by  the  Hungarian  writers,  that  when  he  was  in 
G«ul,  a  hermit  told  him  that  he  was  the  scourge  of  Ood, 
who  had  put  the  sword  of  justice  into  his  hand,  to  punish 
the  rices  of  the  Christians ;  but  that  it  would  be  wrested 
fh>m  him  when  they  were  reclaimed.  They  add,  that 
Attita  remembered  this  saying  after  the  defeat  of  Chfilona, 
and  added  to  his  titles  that  of  Flagellttm  Dei.  His  empire 
was  overthrown  and  disjointed  immediately  upon  his  death, 
by  the  disputes  and  dissensions  of  his  sons  and  chieftains  ; 
the  fiite  of  most  unwieldy  empires  hastily  erected  by  violence. 
(Jomandes,  De  Rebus  Oeitcit,  and  Priscus,  Excerpta  dt 
Legationibus,  furnish  the  best  antient  materials  for  the 
history  of  Attila.  For  modem  compilations,  see  Buat, 
Hittoire  des  Peuples  de  lEurope,  and  De  Guignes,  Hist, 
des  Htau,  bendes  the  work  of  Gibbon,  whieh  has  been  oui 
chief  authorial  and  the  Ane.  On.  Hut.) 

ATTLEBUROH,  a  town  in  Norfolk,  in  the  hundred  a 
Shropham,  on  the  high-road  from  London  to  Norwich 
through  Thetford;  14  miles  IVom  Thetford,  14^  ikon 
Norwich,  and  94  from  London. 

It  is  now  a  small  and  unimportant  place,  but  appears  ti 
have  been  of  some  consequence  in  former  ages,  though  it 
origin  and  early  history  are  involved  in  considerable  ofa 
scurity.  The  church  tower  is  old,  being  part  of  tb 
church  originally  built  here;  but  the  remainder  of  th 
edifice  is  of  later  date,  and  in  the  decorated  English  style 
with  some  fine  windows  and  excellent  details,  ft  is  a  cros 
church,  and  was  collegiate.  The  foundation  of  the  colleg 
was  designed  by  Sir  Robert  de  Mortimer,  in  the  time  c 
Richard  II.,  and  corned  into  effbet  by  his  executors  c 
trustees  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  consisted  at  a  maate: 
warden,  and  four  secular  priests. 

Attleburgh  has  ^ree  fkits  in  the  yaa;  and  a  marlu 
every  Thunday.  There  are  places  of  worship  forHeAodiw 
and  Bi4>tists.   The  population  iA~V83l  'mJp39. 
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ATTOCK.  *  dfrr  ud  ftctoen  m  the  «ut  Duk  of  the 

fitndea-IniDi.  within  the  tonitorj  oTRui^eet  Sing,  Ruah 
o(  Uon  a  33e  Sft'  N.  Ul»  ud  7S°  30'  B.  long.  The 
Mm  m  bult  Inr  Akbur  in  1581.  and  takea  its  name 
fion  tint  braneh  of  the  Indus  which  flows  from  Caubul  and 
ioiiu  the  main  stream  about  eii^ht  or  ten  miles  above  Attock. 
Feiisbti  etUs  this  braneh  of  the  Indus  '  Nilab.'  or  Blue 
Kiiv;  it  is  Boir  more  «ominou]y  known  as  the  Caubul  river. 
iocoidiD^  to  Major  Rennell.  the  name  of  Attock.  which 
m  tbe  original  language  of  the  country  means  forbidden, 
m  (liveD  10  it  fimn  the  circunutance  of  iu  forming  the 
mjoil  boundary  of  Hindustan  ini  that  quarter,  whidi 
boundtry  it  was  unlawful  ibr  a  Hindu  to  yass  over  without 
^ttial  pmninitm.  According  to  Dr.  RoberlAon  {Hittorieal 
Bu^n^imetmcermngJiiiurU  Indian  p.  93),  this  place  is 
■nitioiied  by  Ptolemy,  as  weU  aa  by  *ao  Mstern  goo- 
pi^motod  1^  H.  D'AnTille,*  under  the  name  of  Na- 
lpa.(iithsrirarGopliBiws.  Iliej^ra  it*  latitude  3S°30', 
rtidi  piBtian  agreea  nuie  nearly  with  modwn  obwrvation 
tfani  Ml  aanaliy  been  seen  in  similar  eases. 

it  ii  nnerally  admitted  Uiat  Alexander  must  have  crossed 
tkelimini  his  inrasion  of  India,  in  the  spring  of  326  b.c., 
ttn-nesr  Auock;  but  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  he  crossed 
ibm  V  below,  as  just  at  the  place.  It  is  also  believed  thkt 
ruBUTtWheD  he  invaded  India  in  139S,  crossed  the  Indus  at 
ibesame  place;  which  was  also  the  route  of  Nadir  Shah 
Bl73fl. 

The  Indus,  as  it  flows  in  front  of  Attock,  is  nearly  800 
feet  (2tio  yards,  aeecarding  to  Elphinstinn)  broad,  and  of 
mosideTalKe  depth ;  but  it  runs  with  so  rapid  a  euneot  that 
w  arauaie  soundinga  can  be  taken.  The  faenka,  which 
Btflfs  black  stoue,  bam  aeqoired  smoothness  from  the 
bKofibsstTBem  aiid  theeenstant  friction  of  tfie  particlea 
<fttDdrtidiitcarrieadaini.tothat  they  sfaiiie  like  poUahed 
•uUe.  Notwithstudiiig  the  rapidity  cC  the  stmim,  it  is 
osib  cwed  in  boats  era  on  tibe  inflated  hides  of  oxen. 
Tic  Sajih  of  Lahore  bow  keeps  a  bridge  of  thirty-ae?eii 
^itAtmdc,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  his  army 
■aw  tbe  river. 

lb  fartress  was  formeriy  the  restdenoe  of  the  A^han 
pmnBeat,  and  was  then  a  jdaoe  of  etmsiderable  import- 
utt:  but  lince  1818,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
<be  l^th  of  LatMve,  it  has  been  ftst  &lling  to  decay, 
bi)  bmlt  in  the  form  of  a  paiaJlelogram,  and  stands  on  a 
IwliilloB  the  east  benk  of  the  river,  to  which  it  offers  a 
tet  <f  1200  bet :  tbe  walls,  which  recede  from  Uie  river. 
■ccfloiMe  that  length;  they  are  bnilt  <A  polished  stone, 
ariBaka  s  hiadaome  appearance.  The  plaee  has  the  dis- 
■A'uttge,  inaraililnrTpnntofview,  of  MUBCOBimeBded 
krtUIlBttbebBek;  there  »  alio  a  ftut,  whioh  was  bnOt  by 
Aidr  Shdi,  on  the  apposite  bank  of  ttie  rirer.  (See  Ren- 
■dTfl  Ifanorr;  Elplunstone's  Caubul,  p.  623;  Report 
H  Committee  of  House  qf  Commoru  on  Indian  Affaire, 
Iwian  1833;  Bumes's  Memoir  on  the  Indue.  London 
(hg.  kmnuUy  1833.) 

ATTORNEY  is  a  person  substituted  iatoumf,  aUoma- 
'"S-frmi  atoumer,  at/omartf,  to  substitute,  and  gigniflesooe 

g io  the  place  or  turn  of  another  to  manage  his  eonoems. 
iicitfaer  a  private  attorney  authmized  to  make  oontracts, 
nddit  other  acts  for  bis  principal  by  an  instrument  called 
^■BeroT  attorney ;  or  he  is  an  attorney  at  law,  practising  in 
■t  imiil  courts  of  common  law.   The  latter  deseriptim 
*if*il  be  treeted  of  underthis  bead.  As  to  the  fiicmer, 
*Uiiim  OF  ATTommY. 
it  sMomqr  srf  bmo  snswere  taHlupneimUor,  orpnator, 
■tte  ml  and  eanon  law,  and  of  our  eedesiaatioal  ooorta. 
Nfae  die  statute  13  Edward  L,  e.  10,  aniloca  could  not 
9pHr  in  court  by  ^tomey  wittioat  the  king's  special  war- 
^  hat  were  compelled  to  appear  in  person,  as  is  still  the 
PKtin  in  criminal  eases.   The  autfaori^  given  by  that 
*Qte  to  prosecute  or  defend  by  attorney  formed  the  attor- 
*T*  into  a  regular  body,  and  so  greatly  increased  their 
^'^i  diat  seTeral  statutes  and  rules  of  court  for  l^ir 
and  for  limiting  their  number  were  passed  in 
*topj,  of  Henry  IV.,  Efenry  VI..  and  Elizabeth :  one  of 
ibe  33  Henry  VI.  c.  7.  states,  that  not  long  before 
■t»CTB  only  six  or  eight  attorneys  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
'H't'mpore  ma^na  tranqvUhtae  regnttbat;  hat  that  their 
to  twen^-fbur  was  to  the  Texatim  and  prejudice  of 
T^ties :  and  it  therefore  enacts,  that  for  the  fbtore 
be  only  nx  in  Norfiflk,  six  in  Suffolk,  and  two  in 
jyfc— a  pronaiaD  wfaieb  has  bem  sinee  a^^all^  evaded, 
^■oti^aalad.  It  will  be  oonveniuit  to  ooiwder— 
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lit  Hw  ailmiuitm  of  attomejv  to  pmetiie.  ttwir  enml 
ment,  and  ontiflcates  — 
Sd.  Their  dutiea,  flinctions,  ^vilegos,  and  disabiliUes. 
3d.  TfaeoMisequenoetof^eirnisbehavioar. 

4th.  Their  remedy  for  recovering  thcdr  foM,  &o. 
1st.  The  admistutn  of  attomeye  topractite,  their  enrol- 
ment, and  ceriijicatet. — The  earlier  regulations  as  to  the 
admission  of  an  atttHiwy  (see  3  Jac.  I.  c.  7,  s.  %  and  rules 
of  courts  in  8  Car.  I.,  and  16d4)  required  that  he  should 
serve  for  five  years  as  clerk  to  somu  judge,  serjeant.  counsel, 
attorney,  or  ofTicer  of  court ;  that  he  should  be  found,  aa  exa- 
mination by  appointed  practisers,  of  good  ability  and  honesty : 
and  that  he  should  be  admitted  of,  and  reside  in,  some  inn  of 
court  or  chancery,  and  keep  commons  there.   These  were 
superseded  by  tlie  2  Geo.  II.  c.  83,  s.  5,  now  in  force ;  wbicb 
provides  that  no  person  shall  practise  as  an  attorney  in  the 
iuperior  courts  unless  he  has  been  bound  by  contract  in 
writing  to  aem  for  live  years  as  derk  to  a  regiilar  attorney, 
and  has  eentiniied  five  years  in  soeh  service,  ai^  has 
been  afterwards  examined,  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled 
in  manner  in  the  act  mentioned,  underpenaUy  of  AO/,  and 
an  incapacity  to  sue  for  his  fees.   This  provision  is  by 
subsequent  statutes  extended  to  practising  in  the  county 
court  or  the  quarter  sessions;  and  by  34  Geo.  lU.  c.  14, 
s.  4,  any  person  practising  aa  an  attorney  without  due  ad- 
missitm  and  enrolment  shall  forfeit  lOU/.,  and  be  disabled 
fkmn  suing  for  his  fises.   By  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  48,  and 
3  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  persons  baring  taken  the  degree  o( 
badielor  of  arts,  or  bachelor  of  law,  in  the  university  ol 
OxftHd,  Cambridge,  or  Dublin,  and  having  ser\ed  undet 
contract  in  writing  for  three  vears  with  an  attorney,  and 
having  been  actually  employed  during  the  three  yean  by 
aneb  attorney  or  his  agent  in  the  business  of  an  attorney, 
•hall  be  quaUAed  to  he  admitted  as  fbtly  as  if  they  had 
served  five  years ;  provided  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  -arts 
was  taken  witfain  six  year*  after  matriculation,  and  the  d^ree 
of  hoohelor  of  law  was  taken  within  eight  years  after  matrieu 
lation :  the  binding  to  the  BXUxnvf  must  ^so  be  within  four 
years  after  the  taking  of  the  degree.  By  the  22  Geo.  II.  c,  46. 
an  affidavit  must  be  made  within  three  months  from  the  date 
of  the  articles  of  the  execution  thereof  by  the  attorney  and  by 
the  clerk,  which  affidavit  must  be  filed  in  the  court  where 
the  attt^ey  is  enn^led,  and  be  read  in  qien  court  before 
the  clerk  is  admitted  and  enrolled  an  attorney.   Acts  of 
indemnity  are  however  occasionally  passed,  relieving  per 
sons  who  have  neglected  to  file  their  affidavits  within  the 
limited  time.  By  the  last  general  stamp  act,  a  duty  of  12u/. 
is  imposed  upon  the  artic^  of  clerkship  of  attorney,  and 
Ih  \ie.  on  the  counterpart;  and  by  34  Geo.  III.  c  14, 
a.  8,  tbe  articles,  duly  stamped,  must  be  enrolled  or  regis- 
tered with  the  proper  offioer  in  that  eourt  irtien  the  party 
pt^ioses  to  practise  as  an  attorney.   No  attorney  is  al- 
lowed to  have  more  than  two  articled  clerks  at  once, 
and  these  only  during  such  time  as  he  is  actually  in  prac- 
tice on  his  own  account,  and  not  at  any  time  during  r/hich 
he  himself  is  employed  as  clerk  by  another  attorney.  The 
clerk,  in  order  to  be  admitted  an  attorney,  must  actually 
terve  five  years  under  his  articles ;  but  by  23  Geo.  III. 
c.  46,  in  case  the  attorney  dies,  or  discontinues  to  practise,  or 
the  articles  aro  by  mutual  consent  cancelled,  then  the  clerk 
may  serve  the  residue  of  the  time  under  articles  to  any 
other  practising  attwney,  Hsd  the  new  articles  are  not 
sufajeot  to  stamp,  34  Geo.  III.  e.  14,  s.  8,  exe^t  the  du^  of 
\l.  \ie.   The  eiticled  cleik  may  serve  one  y»r,  hut  not  a 
knger  time,  witii  the  agmt  of  the  attorney  to  whom  he  is 
articled :  a  |^an  generuly  adopted  by  country  deriu,  who 
thus  acquire  a  year's  experience  of  the  prft:£ice  in  London, 
without  delaying  their  admisnon .  and     the  1  &  2  Geo. 
IV.  c.  48,  &  2,  an  articled  clerk  who  becomes  bond  fide  a 
pupil  to  a  barrister,  or  certificated  special  pleader,  for  one 
whole  year,  may  be  admitted  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done 
if  he  serves  one  year  with  the  agent  of  the  attorney  to  whom 
he  is  bound.   Before  the  clerk  can  be  admitted  an  attorney-, 
be  must  cause  an  affidavit  of  the  actual  service  under  the 
articles,  sworn  by  himself  or  the  attorney  with  whom  he  has 
served,  to  be  filed  in  the  court  to  which  he  seeks  admission : 
he  must  also  make  oath  (or  affirmation,  if  a  Quaker)  that  he 
has  duly  paid  the  stamp  duty  on  the  articles,  and  that  ho 
will  truly  and  honestly  demean  himself  as  an  attorney ;  and 
mnst  take  the  oaths  ^  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  sub 
scribe  the  declaration  against  popery,  or.  if  a  Roman  Ca 
cholic,  the  declaration  and  oath  prescribed  by  the  statute 
31  Geo.  in.  e.  32,  s.  1.   The  attorney  pay»^»  stai 
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on  bis  adniraon  of  25/.  H»  name  ii  then  enralleil 
without  fee  by  the  officer  of  court.  In  hooks  apptnnted 
for  the  purpose:  to  which  books  all  pei-aons  have  free 
access,  without  payment  of  any  fee.  When  the  attorney 
is  admitted,  he  subscribes  a  roll,  which  is  the  original 
rail  of  attom^s,  of  which  the  court  takcft  notice  as  Che 
tecorded  list  of  its  officers,  and  from  which  the  names  are 
copied  into  the  books.  An  attorney  duly  sworn,  admitted, 
and  enrolled  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  of  !uw,  may  be 
sworn  and  admitted  in  the  courts  of  equity  without  fee  or 
stamp  duty ;  and  so  a  solicitor  in  any  court  of  equity  at 
Westminster  may  be  sworn,  admitted,  and  enrolled  an  at- 
torney of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  law ;  and  an  attorney  in  a 
Aiperior  court  at  Westminster  is  capable  of  being  admitted  in 
any  inferior  court  chT  record.  An  attorney  admitted  in  one 
eourt  of  record  at  Westminster,  may,  by  the  consent  in 
writing  of  any  other  attorney  of  another  court,  practise  in 
the  name  of  such  other  attorney  in  sucb  other  court,  though 
not  himself  admitted  in  such  court.  But  if  any  sworn 
attorney  knowingly  permit  any  other  person,  not  being  a 
sworn  attorney  « another  court,  to  practise  in  hi^  name,  he 
is  disabled  from  acting  as  an  attorney,  and  his  admittance 
becomes  void. 

In  addition  to  swearing,  admission,  and  enrolment,  an 
attorney,  in  order  to  be  duly  qualified  for  practice,  must  take 
out  a  certificate  at  the  Stamp-office  every  year  between  the 
15tb  November  and  16th  December  fbr  the  year  following, 
the  duty  on  whidi  is  12/.  if  he  reside  in  London  or  West- 
minster, or  withm  the  delivery  of  the  twopenny  post,  or 
within  the  et^  of  Edinburgh  and  has  been  in  practice  three 
vears ;  or  6/.  if  he  has  been  admitted  a  less  time ;  and  if 
ne  re^e  elsewhere,  and  has  been  admitted  three  years,  8/. ; 
or  if  he  has  not  been  admitted  so  long,  4/. ;  and  if  he  prac- 
tise without  certificate,  or  without  payment  of  the  proper 
duty,  he  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  50/.  tuid  an  incapacity  to 
sue  for  his  fees.  (S5  Geo.  III.  c.  184,  s.  27.)  But  by  the 
44  Geo.  III.  0.  98.  a.  10,  these  penalties  can  only  be  sued 
for  by  the  Attorney-Genera),  like  other  stamp  penalties ; 
and  acts  of  indemnity  are  occasionally  passed  to  relieve 
attorneys  who  have  neglected  to  take  out  their  certificates 
in  due  time.  The  omission  by  an  attorney  to  take  out  his 
certificate  for  one  whole  year  incapacitates  him  from  prac- 
tising, and  renders  his  admission  void ;  but  the  courts  have 
power  to  re-acbnit  htm  on  payment  of  the  arrears  of  eerti- 
flcate  duty,  and  such  penalty  as  the  oouits  think  fit.  (37 
Geo.  m.  e.  90.) 

2.  7%«  dutiet,  Jknetiont,  privileget,  and  duabiHHet  q/* 
attortu^. — The  principal  duties  of  an  attorney  are  care, 
skil^  and  integrity ;  and  if  he  be  not  deficient  in  these 
essential  requisites,  be  is  not  responsible  for  mere  error  or 
mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  But  if  he  be 
deficient  in  {HOper  skill  or  care,  and  a  loss  thereby  arises  to 
his  client,  he  is  liable  to  a  spe<^  action  on  the  case :  as,  if 
the  attorney  neglect  on  the  trial  to  procure  the  attendance 
of  a  mat«ial  witness ;  or  if  he  neglect  attending  an  arbitra- 
tor to  whom  hi»  client's  cause  is  referred ;  or  if  he  omit  to 
ehai^  a  defendant  in  custody  at  the  suit  of  his  client,  in 
execution  within  the  proper  time.  When  on  attorney  has 
once  undertaken  a  oanse,  he  oannst  witiidraw  from  it  at  his 
pleasure,  sinee  this  would  injm«  his  client ;  and  though  he 
IS  ntrtlxnind  to  proceed  if  his  cHent  negteot  to  sa]^y  him 
with  mon^  to  meet  the  necessary  diabntsements,  yet  before 
an  attorney  can  abandon  the  cause  on  the  ground  of  want 
of  flinda,  he  must  give  a  sufficient  and  reasonable  notice  to 
the  cUent  oCbis  intention.  When  deeds  or  writings  ocHne  to 
an  attorney's  hands  in  the  way  of  his  business  as  an  attor- 
ney, the  court,  on  motion,  will  make  a  rule  upon  him  to  dri- 
ver them  back  to  the  party  on  payment  of  what  is  due  to  htm 
on  account  of  professional  services  and  disbursements,  and 
particularly  when  he  has  given  an  undertaking  to  re-dcliver 
them :  but*  unless  they  come  to  his  hands  strictly  in  his 
business  aa  an  attorney,  the  court  will  not  make  a  rule,  but 
leave  the  party  to  Ining  his  action  against  the  attorney. 

An  attwney  dnly  euolled  and  ootillcated  is  eooMered 
to  be  always  pMson^y  ^ffesent  in  court,  and  oa  that  ao- 
emmt  has  still  some  privil^gt,  though  they  are  now  much 
nurowed.  TQl  lately  he  was  entitled  to  sue  by  a  peculiar 
process,  called  an  attachment  of  privilege,  and  to  be  sued 
in  his  own  court  by  bill ;  but  the  Iste  act  for  unifwmity  of 
prooess,  2  Will.  IV.  c.  39,  has  abolished  these  distinctions, 
and  an  attorney  now  sues  and  is  sued  like  other  persons. 
By  reason  of  the  su))iiosed  iieoessity  fbr  his  presence  in 
soort,  'ui  attorney  ia  vAcmpt  fiom  offices  requiring  personal 


serviee,  as  those  of  thsrif,  con$labb,  oemtem-  of  the  poor 
and  also  from  serving  as  a  juror.  These  privileges  bein| 
allowed  not  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  attorneys  as  of  the; 
chentx.  are  confined  to  attorneys  who  practise,  or  at  leas) 
have  practised  within  a  year. 

An  attomev  is  also  subject  to  some  disabilities  and  re- 
strictions. Ko  attorney  practising  in  the  King's  Courts 
can  be  under-sheriff,  sheriff's  clerk,  receiver,  or  sheriff's 
bailiff.  (1  Hen.  V.  c.  4.)  No  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  his  de- 
puty, can  act  aa  attorney  or  agent  at  the  Quarter  Sessions, 
under  a  penalty  of  50/.  (22  Geo.  II.  c.  46.)  By  rule  ol 
Michaelmas  Term,  1654,  no  attorney  can  be  lessee  in  eject- 
ment, or  bail  ibr  a  defendant  in  any  action.  By  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  18.  s.  2,  no  BttMney  can  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  while 
in  ]Hractice  aa  an  attwney ;  and  no  practising  attorney  can 
he  a  Commiaiioner  of  tne  Land  Tax  without  posaeseing 
100/.  per  annum.  By  12  Geo.  11.  c  13,  no  attorney  who  is 
a  prisoner  in  any  pnson,  or  within  the  rules  or  liberties 
th»eof,  can  sue  out  any  process,  or  commence  or  prosecute 
any  suit,  under  penalty  of  being  stnK^  off  the  roll,  and  inca- 
pacitated fri>m  acting  aa  an  attorney  for  the  future ;  and  the 
punishment  is  Che  same  for  any  attorney  who  suffers  an 
attorney  in  prison  to  prosecute  a  suit  in  his  name :  but  an 
attorney  in  prison  may  carry  on  suits  commenced  before  bis 
confinement;  and  the  statute  does  not  proUbit  his  defend- 
ing, but  only  his  proeecuting  suits. 

3.  TAe  coiuequettces  of  an  aitomey't  mubehaiBiour. — 
The  eourt  which  has  admitted  an  attorney  to  practise  treats 
him  as  one  of  its  offioars,  and  exereian  a  sunnnary  juris- 
diction over  him,  either  ibr  the  beosflt  U  bis  elieota,  or  for 
his  own  punishment  in  case  of  miaeonduot.  If  he  is 
charged  on  affidavit  wjth  fraud  or  malpractice,  contrary  to 
justice  and  common  honesty,  the  court  will  call  upon  him  to 
answer  the  matters  of  the  affidavit ;  and  if  he  do  not  dis- 
tinctly deny  the  charges  imputed  to  him,  tff  if  he  swear  to 
an  incredible  story  in  disproof  of  them,  the  court  will  grant 
an  attachment.  If  the  misoonduct  of  the  attorney  amount 
to  an  indictable  offence,  the  couris  will  in  general  leave  him 
to  be  indicted  by  the  party  complaining,  and  will  not  call 
upon  him  to  answer  the  matters  of  an  affidavit  If  the 
attorney  has  been  fraudulently  admitted,  or  has  been  con- 
victed of  felony  or  any  other  ofllence  which  renders  him 
unfit  to  practise,  or  if  Iub  has  knowingly  suffered  his  name 
to  be  used  by  a  penon  unqualified  to  practise,  or  if  he  has 
himself  acted  as  agent  for  socha  p«son,or  if  he  has  Hgned 
a  fictitious  name  to  a  demurrer  purporting  to  be  the  si^ 
n^nre  of  a  barrister,  or  otherwise  gnssly  misbehaved  him- 
self, the  court  will  order  him  to  m  struck  off  the  roll  ol 
attorneys.  But  striking  off  the  mil  is  not  a  perpetoal  dis- 
ability :  for  in  some  instances  the  court  will  permit  him  tc 
he  restored,  considering  the  punishment  in  the  light  of  a 
suspension  only. 

4.  The  attorney's  remedy  for  recovering  hit  /««*.— Ak 
attorney  may  recover  his  fees  from  his  client  in  an  action  ol 
debt  or  ind^taiua  assumpsit,  which  be  may  maintain  foi 
business  done  in  other  courts  as  well  as  in  that  of  which  ht 
is  admitted  an  attorney.  But  an  attorney  cannot  recover  foi 
conducting  a  suit  in  which,  owing  to  gross  negligence  oi 
other  cause,  the  client  has  had  no  Mneflt  whatever  from  tin 
attom^'a  superintoidenOB.  By  the  2  Geo.  II.  c.  23.  s.  23.  m 
attorney  shall  sue  for  the  recovery  of  his  fees  or  disbursement! 
till  the  expiration  of  one  lunar  month  after  he  has  delivered  u 
his  clusnt  a  bill  of  such  fees  or  disburaonents,  written  in  i 
legible  hand,  and  subscribed  with  bis  own  hand ;  and  oi 
abdication  of  the  party  chargeable  by  such  biU,  tiie  oouri 
or  a  judge  or  baron  of  the  court  in  which  the  business  i 
done,  may  refer  the  bill  to  be  taxed  by  the  propw  officer 
and  if  the  attorney,  or  the  party  chargeable,  shall  refuse  t 
attend  such  taxation,  the  officer  may  tax  tho  bill  ex  parti 
pending  which  reference  and  taxation  no  action  shall  b 
oomm«iced  for  the  demand;  and  on  the  taxation  and  settle 
ment  of  the  bill,  the  par^  shall  pay  to  the  attorney,  or  ■ 
the  court  shall  direct,  the  whtde  sum  due  on  the  bill,  or  b 
liaUe  to  attachment  or  process  of  contempt ;  and  if  it  i 
fbond  that  the  attorney  has  been  overpaid,  then  he  sha! 
forthwith  refhnd.  The  statute  only  applies  to  fees  and  dii 
bursements  for  business  done  in  a  court  of  lav  or  equiti 
If  the  whole  bill  be  for  conveyancing,  it  cannot  be  taxed 
but  if  any  part  of  the  bill  be  for  business  done  in  coar 
the  bill  must  be  delivered  a  month  before  the  action  j 
brought,  or  the  attorney  cannot  recover,  in  which  ciu»e 
the  items  are  taxed.  Man^  nice  distinoUons  have  be« 
drawn  as  to  what  transactions^  an  attorney  coiutitui 
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NHMidaein  ■oouitcou  tonaderluB  UU  salgset  to 
tuatioiL  For  Umw  we  mnit  t^a  to  Tidd's  Practice,  tit 

Totami  a  attorney  in  xecoreriuff  hu  costs,  he  bu  »  Um 
Wlbfl  mmint  of  his  bill  upm  the  deeds  mod  papers  of  his 
dieot  vliieb  have  oome  to  his  hands  in  the  cotirae  his 
jHrfsMuI  employment ;  and  till  his  lull  be  paid,  the  oourt 
liOiut  ordff  than  to  be  deliYered  up,  nor  can  an  action  be 
DuisUiiied  fir  them.    The  attorney  has  also  the  same  lien 
on  laj  fflooey  recovered  by  his  client  vhich  oomes  to  his 
bud)  is  the  chaneter  of  his  attorney.    As  a  further  secu- 
Dtf  to  the  sttamey,  his  client  is  not  pomittad  to  discharge 
ioD  and  sobftitate  another  without  obtaining  the  leave  of 
it  emjrt  or  a  judge's  order  for  that  purpose,  which  is  never 
gnoted  eieep*  upon  the  terms  of  paying  the  first  attor- 
m  t  hSL    See  Rale  2  WiU.  IV..  ng.  1,  s.  93.  (See  Boc. 
ikidgmeat,  tit.  Attorney,  7th  editiaD ;  Tidd's  Awtw^  9th 
liiioB,       iiL  and  xir.) 

ATT^^Y-OBNERAL.  The  attomey-geneml  is  a 
■inirterisl  officer  of  the  crown,  specially  appointed  by  let- 
fen-pttott.  He  is,  in  principle,  nothing  more  than  the 
OonKT  fat  the  king,  and  stands  in  |»ecisely  the  same  rela- 
Ko  to  him  that  evray  other  attorney  does  to  his  empk^er. 
Tbe  idditiRi  of  the  term  *  general'  to  the  name  of  the 
dee  pobtUy  took  fi.Bc»  in  order  to  distingnisb  him  from 
Utamns  ippointed  to  act  for  the  crown  in  particular 
anrts,  mch  is  the  attorney  for  the  Court  of  Wards,  or 
tfae  nu^  of  the  Crown  Office,  whose  official  name  is 
'ooKier  and  attorney  f<a  the  king'  in  Uie  Court  of  King's 
BadL  By  degrees  the  office,  which  has  usually  been 
fiUlrrpnaonsoftbe  highest  eminenee  in  the  profusion  of 
Ab  hr,  hss  beemne  one  of  gnat  Agni^  and  importance. 
At  ditties  of  the  attoniey-^Mietal  at*  to  exhibit  inftmna- 
■im  sad  coodaot  pmeeuUma  for  sneh  heinous  misde- 
MBom  as  tend  to  distnxb  or  endanger  the  state ;  to  ad- 
tlw  heads  ctf  the  Tarinu  departments  of  govemment  on 
^  qoestiotis ;  to  coadnet  all  snks  and  prosecutions  re- 
3tiii|  to  the  eolleetioii  <^  the  pubUe  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
tt  fit  nfiRTaatioas  in  the  Exdiequer,  in  order  to  obtain 
Aiifiaian  for  any  personal  wrong  committed  in  the  lands 
«<Atr  possesnons  of  the  crown  ;  to  institute  and  conduct 
HAArtbe  protection  of  charitable  endowments,  in  which 
tor  kmg,  as  parens  patriot,  is  entitled  to  interfere ;  and 
nooaQy  to  appear  in  all  legal  proceedings,  and  in  all 
(Boti,  where  the  interests  of  tlw  oown  are  in  question. 

Ibe  pndae  rank  and  precedence  of  the  attwrney-general 
^frnneotly  been  the  subject  of  discussimt  and  dispute. 
Used  the  eady  history  and  origin  of  this  office,  upon  which 
t^fiMtian  of  precedence  in  a  great  measure  depends,  is 
■tter  d  gieat  dbacuri^.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at  all 
tiwthekittgmnBt  have  had  an  attorney  to  represent  the 
^■oeotrf  the  crown  in  tbe  several  courts  of  justice;  but 
'  <ady  ttmes  he  was  probably  not  an  t^cer  of  snob  high 
<akiBd  impcxtanee  as  the  attomey-^neral  of  the  jHreseat 
There  are  no  traces  of  such  an  officer  till  some  oen- 
'"Bxs  alter  the  conquest ;  and  it  is  clear  that,  until  a  com- 
Nundy  late  period,  the  king's  Serjeant  was  the  chief  exe- 
^^^cerfor  pleas  of  the  crown.  (Spelman,  Gloat.  ti.L 
^fmen  ad  ^cm.)  In  the  old  form  of  prgclamatiott  upon 
'3e  Kiugmnent  of  a  criminal,  the  king's  serjeant  was,  till 
""i  blelf ,  always  named  before  the  attorney-general ;  and 
"cnaulT  to  the  Commonwealth  he  invariably  spoke  before 
in  etimfaud  fvoaecttttKis,  and  pofonned  the  duty  of 
.T&isg  the  pleadinss,'  which  tunce  tiu  Commonwealth 
>1«^  boMi  done  D7  the  junior  ooonsel.  In  the  reign 
■f^taesL  a  earioiis  eltereation  between  Sir  Francis  Bacon, 
dial  attomey^general,  and  a  seijeant-at-law,  upon 
^nbject,  is  rdated  in  Buldtrode's  Repofie,  vol.  iii.  p.  82, 
^  vhich  occasion  Lord  Coke,  who  was  then  chief  justice. 
^  tiiat  '  no  seijeaat  ought  to  move  before  the  king's 
'^oej.  Then  be  moves  for  the  king ;  but  for  other  mo- 
aeijeant-at-law  is  to  move  before  him.'  He  added, 
^«heD  *be  was  the  king's  attorney,  he  never  offered  to 

More  a  aeijeant,  unless  it  was  for  the  king.' 
^■foeitioas  respecting  the  precedenoy  of  the  attoraey- 
"^nliadtbe  eeijeantswere  terminated  by  a  special  war- 
ha  late  majaaty,  Gleuge  IV.,  when  Prince  Regent, 
W  whdeh  it  wm  anraiwad  that  the  attorney-general 
Mlieitoi^Mnem  sbouU  have  ^ace  and  ai^ience  at 
^iai  of  the  Siglinh  bv. 

^^KBssiaa  araee  during  the  seasien  of  parl^ent 
Q*  A*  hearing -oi  a  Scoidh  appeal  in  the  House  of 
^1  llie  niMMtirr  TT^r^"  "'"T  tibn  attonMy- 


genwal  and  tbe  lord  advocate  of  Scodand,  which  was 
flnally  decided  in  favour  of  the  former. 

ATTRACTION,  from  two  Latin  words  signifying  a 
dramng  towardM,  a  term  the  meaning  of  which  baa  been 
obscured  by  the  verbal  disputes  of  a  century  and  a  half. 
Considenng  tho  great  impwtanoe  of  correctly  understanding 
a  word  which  is  in  such  universal  use,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  tbe  various  ways  in  which  it  has  been  misun- 
derstood. The  anplicotions  of  the  word  to  the  experi- 
mental facta  which  it  impUes,  such  as  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation, attraction  of  cohesion,  electrical  attraction,  capiUaiy 
attraction,  &c.,  must  be  looked  for  under  the  beads  CraATi- 

TATION,  COKBSIOH,  ElECTBICITT,  &C. 

When  a  word  has  been  the  subject  of  diipute,  especially 
when  there  have  been  ignorant  and  learned  men  on  bou 
aides,  it  generally  hapfiens  that  several  diflbrent  meanmgs 
have  be«i  affixed  to  it.  In  Uie  present  instance  we  are 
obliged  to  make  use  of  more  terms  than  one  to  represent  th« 
various  senses  in  which  attraction  has  been  used.  We  shall 
therefore  explain  what  we  mean  by  mathematical  attraction, 
mathematieo-phjftieal  attraction,  and  physical  attraction. 
The  reader  may  supply  any  terms  which  he  likes  better,  if 
he  will  take  care  to  distinguish  their  meanings. 

<1.)  When  we  see  tho  body  A  move  towards  B.  we  see 
the  e^ct  that  would  be  produced,  if  B,  directly  or  indirectly, 
had  the  power  of  drawing  A  iotoards  it,  or  of  attracting  it. 
But  if  we  only  see  tlie  fact,  and  measure  the  law  of  tbe 
motion,  and  find  thereby  that  A  moves  as  it  would  move  if 
B  did  attract  it  according  to  some  simple  law,  we  ran  then 
find  what  is  to  take  place  during  the  rest  of  the  motion,  if 
the  same  laweontinue.  For,  in  the  mathmaatical  formuln, 
deduced  from  principles  which  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted and  appealed  to  by  the  opponents  of  attraction 
themselves,  it  clearly  is  of  no  importance,  as  to  results, 
whethN  we  substitute  the  real  truth  of  nature,  or  that  which 
is  equivalent  to  it  in  its  effects,  or  in  the  particular  effect 
under  consideration.  Thus,  if  the  earth  move  round  the 
BUD,  in  just  the  same  manner  as  it  would  do  if  the  sun 
attracted  it  according  to  the  Newtonian  law,  then  that  law 
may  be  used  as  a  means  of  deducing  future  phenomena. 
A  person  who  admits  so  much,  admits  what  we  mean 
by  mathematical  attraction.  We  might  instance  various 
mathematical  modes  of  speaking,  which  in  strict  physics  are 
false.  The  sun  throwt  a  shadow.  The  sun  throws  nothing 
but  light,  and  it  is  because  an  opaque  body  prevents  his 
throwing  direct  l^^fat  that  there  is  a  shadow.  But  the 
phenomenon  is  as  if  the  sun  did  throw  the  positive  appear- 
anee  called  shadow,  and  the  phrase  is  admitted.  The  sun 
movea  round  the  earth  onee  a  day — shoidd  be,  the  earth 
turns  round  its  axis  once  a  day ;  but  we  see  tbe  same 
appearances  as  would  be  fMTOsented  if  the  sun  did  move 
round  the  earth.  But  the  moat  direct  use  of  the  mathe- 
matical way  of  speaking  ia  in  the  term  cbntripuoal  forcx 
(which  see),  where  we  speak  as  if  a  body  really  endea- 
voured to  go  direct  away  from  a  centre,  when  in  truth  it 
endeavours  to  keep  its  own  straight  line  of  motion  unal- 
tered. But  the  effect  being  exactly  that  of  an  endeavour  to 
move  directly  away,  the  term  is  admitted,  though  certainly 
more  liable  to  he  misunderstood  than  attraction. 

(2.)  When  A  not  only  moves  towards  B,  hut  it  is  plain 
that  Bis  in  snneway  or  other  an  agent  in  the  motion  of  A, 
there  ia  what  we  will  call  mathematieo-jdnmad  attraction. 
Place  a  noe^  so  aa  to  swim  on  water*  and  hoU  a  magnet 
north  of  it;  the  needle  wiB  slowly  move  towards  the 
north.  But  plaoe  the  magnet  east,  and  the  northward 
motion  will  be  aluHMt  imm^iately  destroyed  by  the  resist 
ance  of  the  water,  and  the  needle  will  then  move  east ; 
and  so  on  for  any  other  pmnt  of  the  compass.  Hoe  then, 
in  addition  to  the  condusions  we  might  draw  from  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  we  see  that  the  magnet  is  in  eome  way 
or  other  an  actor.  In  tbe  preceding  case,  B  might  be 
taken  away,  and  for  any  thing  we  are  supposed  to  know  to 
the  contrary,  A  might  continue  its  motion  just  as  before ; 
but  in  the  present  case,  the  needle  sdways  moves  towards 
where  the  magnet  is,  and  never  moves  towards  where  tbe 
magnet  is  not.  The  words  cause  and  effect*  then,  have 
no  meaning,  if  we  may  not  say  it  is  tbe  magnet  which 
attracts  (draws)  the  nee^.  But  whether  it  draws  it  directly 
or  whether  it  acts  upon  some  all-pervading  flnid  (this  word 
is  really  almost  synonymous  with  unknown  cauieU  as  some 
have  supposed,  which  fluid  acta  upon  the  needle,  or  whether 
any  other  intermediate  conse  exists,  is  not  necessair  to 
be  flOMidend  hen.   We  do  not  OMan  to  imply  anything 
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for  or  agiinat  such  suppositions  nben  we  say  that  there 
docA  exist  a  mathematico-pkysical  attraction. 

Further  to  illustrate  our  meaning : — when  a  wooden  swan 
swims  toM'ardii  a  bit  of  bread,  there  is  mathematical  attrac- 
tion between  the  swan  and  tbe  bread,  to  pazzle  children : 
there  is  a  mathematico-physical  attraction  between  the  iron 
hidden  in  the  bird,  and  the  m^net  hidden  in  the  bread,  to 
puzzle  philosophers :  tbe  unknown  nature  of  the  cause  has 
never  caused  tbe  children  to  doubt  the  fact ;  but  some 

Shiknopbers,  in  £brmer  times  at  least,  have  gone  as  great 
mgths. 

(3.)  By  phuiical  attraction  ia  implied  a  pown  residing  in  B, 
by  which  A  is  drawn  to  it  without  the  intermediation  of  any 
other  cause  whatever,  except  the  will  of  the  Creator.  If  a 
space  of  tbe  uoiveree  could  be  entirely  cleared  of  matter, 
except  only  two  portitms  (particles  or  atoms,  if  such  things 
are),  A  and  B,  at  rest ;  then  if  A  would  necessarily  begin  to 
move  towards  B  by  some  power  in  B,  which  is  as  much  a 
part  of  its  actual  existence  as  its  figure  or  impenetrability, 
there  exists  what  we  mean  by  physical  attraction.  Whe- 
ther there  be  such  a  power  or  not  is  not  known ;  nor,  we 
think,  can  it  ever  be  known.  For  even  suppoang  we 
had  followed  the  chain  of  secondary  causes  till  we  had 
approached  to  the  First  Cause,  we  could  not  be  cwtain  we 
Had  done  so  without  becoming  acquainted  with  a  nature 
M  modes  of  action,  for  which  our  very  terms  have  never 
^n  anything  but  expressions  either  of  complete  igno- 
tance,  or  feeble  analogies  from  our  own  perceptions. 

Let  the  cause  of  attraction  be  discovered,  and  whatever  it 
be,  denote  it  by  (  )  ;  then  shall  we  have  tbe  samo  succes- 
sion of  unmeaning  disputes  about  (  )  that  have  employed 
misguided  energies  about  the  woi-d  attraction.  Those  who 
posiiively  deny  physical  attraction  are  not  aware  .what  they 
are  saying,  unless  they  deny  tbe  possibility  of  matter  having 
properties  which  are  not  dirtetly  perceptible  to  the  senses  : 
those  who  positively  affirm  the  same  are  as  illogical,  unless 
tiiey  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  on  intermediate  agent 
Both  parties  are  meddling  with  matters  on  which  no  direct 
experiments  can  be  made. 

We  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  arc  the  proofs  that  ma- 
thematico-physical attraction  (which  sort  of  aUraction  we 
mean  throughout  the  rest  of  this  artide.  unless  tbe  contrary 
be  specially  maationed)  does  really  and  univmally  take 
place  between  the  portions  of  mattw  composing  our  uni- 
verse. This  queatim  divides  itself  into  the  proofs  of  matter 
attracting  and  being  attracted  by  matter  upon  our  earth ; 
and  the  matter  of  our  earth  attractii^  and  Wng  attracted 
by  the  matter  of  other  planets. 

We  will  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  to  remove  the 
effect  of  a  mere  sarcasm,  which  may  prejudice  tbe  reader 
against  tbe  proofs  which  we  produce.  Asks  the  objector.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  every  particle  of  matter,  how  small  soever, 
attracts  every  other  ?  One  says  (we  remember  to  have 
seeny  vsonderfult  to  tbe  supposition  that  the  snuff'  in  his 
snuff-box  attracts  the  snuff  in  tbe  snuff-box«  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Saturn.  The  au&or  is  one  of  the  Hutcbinso- 
niaiis,  as  they  are  called,  who  maintain  the  reauitu  of 
everv  phenomenon  mentioned  ia  common  terms  tbrougbout 
the  Bible,  which  they  call  drawing  their  natural  philosophy 
from  thonco ;  diougn  perhaps,  by  following  St.  Paul's  ad- 
nce— to  prove  all  things,  and  bold  fost  thai  which  is  good — 
fliey  might  equally  have  acted  up  to  their  principle.  It  is 
totmderful!  then  that  terrestrial  and  Satumian  snuff  should 
mutually  attract.  Be  tbe  cause  of  a  phenomenon,  real  or 
presumed,  what  it  may,  it  will  certainly  be  wonderfbl.  All 
the  works  of  God  are  wonderful,  says  King  David ;  but  the 
preceding  method  of  reasoning  would  convict  us  of  impiety 
for  quoting  him.  To  pursue  it  in  the  author's  style :  Is  a 
snu(f-box  a  wonderful  work  of  God ;  and  a  Scotch  snuff- 
box, with  a  picture  of  a  man  and  a  gun.  and  a  little  dog  ? 
Every  associatioa  may  be  mode  ridbculons  which  compares 
sm^l  things  with  great ;  but  aiiiely  it  is  not  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  whatever  way  the  earth  may  act  as  a  whole, 
any  part  of  it,  however  small,  may  perform  its  proportional 
part.  Tt^e  the  followiag  parallel  case :  nothing  can  be 
more  indisputable,  that,  when  any  body  is  in  rotatkm.  and  a 
part  is  drawn  towuds  the  centre,  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
lu^roosed.  This  is  seen  in  an  opera  dancer,  who  having 
spun  at  tbe  rate  of  once  or  twioe  in  a  second  with  one  leg  at 
right  angles  to  the  other,  suddenly  increases  his  rotation  to 
five  or  six  times  in  a  second,  partly  by  drawing  in  the  ex- 
tended leg.  But  are  we  to  believe  that  by  raising  our  anas, 
we  slacken  the  earth's  EOtation  or  Ienj{than  the  day ;  andbjr 


lying  down  on  the  gnmnd,  the  contrary  ?  We  can  only 
answer,  that  if  by  drawing  down  the  whole  atmospheni,  we 
tihould  alter  the  day  only  one  second,  every  part  of  the 
atmosphere  would  do  its  part  of  one  second.  A  mind  un 
used  to  mathematical  considerations  does  not  easily  compre 
bend  the  very  small  or  tbe  very  great.  (>ne  okgectot  is 
scandalised  at  the  idea  that  a  man's  hand  would  move  tbe 
earth.  He  clearly  has  no  idea  of  any  motion  smaller  than 
that  which  his  eyea  can  see. 

We  ahall  now  cite  tbe  experiment  Cnvendidi,  described 
'vxi}aaPkiLTra>u.iat\7iB.   If  webaUnce  one  ballof  lead 

anotheir  on  a  horisontol  lever,  no  hcrisonttd  oscillation 
takes  place ;  but  anv  little  diaturbonee  makes  the  lever 
turn  completely  rouna  again  and  again,  till  friction  restores 
the  equilibrium.  Cavendish  babinced  two  balls  of  lead  very 
nicely  on  a  lever,  which  he  suspended  by  a  thretuL  A  firm 
stand  was  provided,  and  the  wholu  was  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
case,  to  prevent  agitation  by  the  air,  inserting  only  a  tele- 
scope ana  a  lamp  on  one  side.  When  tbe  apparatus  was  firm 
and  no  motion  was  perceived  in  the  interior  pendulum,  other 
leaden  balls  of  considerable  size  wore  sudi^nly  presented, 
outside  the  case,  to  each  end  of  the  lever,  whereupon  hori- 
zontal oscillations  immediately  began  in  the  lever  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  upon  the  earth — such  oscillations  as  would 
take  place  if  the  balU  attracted  one  another.  He  observed 
the  duration  of  these  oscillations ;  and  thence,  knowing  the 
durati(m  of  the  oscillation  which  the  earth  creates  in  a  pen- 
dulum, and  also  knowing  tbe  relative  densities  of  lead  and 
water,  hie  ascertained  that,  if  the  commonly  raoeived  law  ol 
attractitm  be  correct,  tbe  earth's  average  density  must  be 
51  times  as  great  as  that  of  water.  Hutton.  m  raralculating 
bis  result,  found  reason  to  think  tbe  \  shmild  be  We 
shall  immediately  notice  this  result  again. 

It  is  evident  that  if  matter  attract  matter,  a  mountain 
contiguous  to  a  plumb-line  or  a  spirit-level  will,  in  a  slight 
degree,  alter  the  position  of  the  former,  or  the  surface  of  the 
latter.  We  can  tiardly  expect  to  measure  the  trifling  dis- 
placement by  direct  means;  but  since  the  instruments 
alluded  to  are  the  regulators  of  some  astronomical  instru- 
ments, it  is  plain  that  a  false  plumb-line  or  level  may  show 
itself  by  giving  false  positions  to  the  stars.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  the  mean  of  a  number  of  observations  detects 
very  small  instrumental  errors.  Bouguer,  in  Peru,  sus- 
pected that  the  proximity  of  Chimbwaco  affected  his 
plumb-line ;  and  even  detected  a  number  tg  seconds  which 
he  could  in  no  other  way  explain :  but  his  results  remain 
unverified.  In  1772,  Maskelyne  (one  of  the  best  observers 
of  his  time)  proceeded  to  Scotland,  to  try  tbe  effect 
of  Scbehallien.  He  made  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions both  north  and  south  of  tbe  mountain ;  fur  he 
argued  that  since  the  plumb-line,  .if  disturbed,  must  tend 
towards  tbe  mountain  in  both  cases,  the  discordance  he 
sought  would  be  doubled,  and  more  easily  perceptible. 
He  found  in  this  way,  that  the  north  plumb-line  and  the 
south  plumb-line  made  an  angle  of  Hi"  more  than  cnuld  be 
explained  by  the  difference  of  latitude  of  bis  two  stations 
Hutton,  on  calculating  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  fronc 
this  result,  found  it  five  times  as  great  as  water ;  a  result 
very  neariy  that  afterwards  produced  by  Cavendish,  vhex 
it  is  considered  that  both  tba  mean  density  and  fmu  « 
such  a  mass  as  Scbehallien  could  not  be  very  accumteli 
determined.  Maskelyne  chose  forty  observations,  whicl 
he  considered  the  best ;  but  Baron  Zach  obtained  the  san» 
result  by  reducing  tbe  whole  337. 

In  1810  the  same  Baron  Zach  undertook  a  simila: 
labour,  in  which  he  employed  a  different  instrument,  and  i 
different  method  of  verification.  He  was  carrying  on  a  tri 
gonometrical  survey  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marseilles 
and  he  had  three  small  observatories  near  Mount  Mimet 
north  of  that  town.  He  obtained  the  latitude  of  these  ob 
servatories  by  measuring  on  the  earth  their  position  witl 
respect  to  other  statirais  too  distant  from  the  mountain  ti 
be  sensibly  affected.  Be  then  obtained  tW  latitude  of  hi 
observatories  by  astnmomical  obsenratioa  «n  the  spot  A1 
three,  without  exception,  gave  a  difference  of  2'  betweei 
the  geodesical  and  astronomical  latitudes,  and  in  all  the  ob 
served  latitude  was  greater  than  the  measured,  being  th< 
sort  of  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  attraction  in  th^ 
moimtain.  M.  Zach  published  the  fullest  detail  of  hia  me 
thod,  and  all  tbe  observations,  in  bis  Attraction  der  Mon 
tagnes,  Avignon,  1814.  For  details  of  Maskelyne's  mea 
suTement8,seeHuttoa'83Vacto,  voLiin  andPAi^  TVww.  177fi 

We  now  come  to  the  question  imtliesttniftiopof  the  pai 
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tideofiiKlKtTenly  budyonthoMtrf  anobier  ii  eeUbUihed. 
Fordebfltrfthb  very  extensive  subjact.  see  Gravitation, 
and  articles  tboe  lefemd  to.   The  mumi  of  the  atvument 
u  this:  tbe  jtbenomeiia  which  do  take  place  in  the  neavens 
nvdMwhidi  eommon  and  vndispated  meehanieal  and 
iiiitli«a?tir*l  rasstMiing  show  woutd  take  plaoe  if  tbe  New- 
toniiD  Itw  be  tme.   And  everj  phenomenon  d  importance 
ha  beta  gndnally  brought  under  the  conaequenees  of  this 
it«]ff  Tvitm  snalvsts.   To  recount  inatanoea  would  be  to 
mke  a  snmnuay  n  aatnmomical  terms ;  but  we  will  select 
oiie,Thieli,  in  one  sense,  ia  the  most  dubious,  namely,  the 
pbawmena  of  the  tides.  For,  whereas  the  plaoe  of  the  mooa 
or  a  planet  is  predicted  within  from  half  a  sectmd  to  a  second 
tt  time,  the  time  of  high  water  cannot  yet  he  predicted  within 
nme  minutes,  at  least  in  a  pent.   How  much  this  pheno- 
meDOD  may  be  affected  by  winds  or  tbe  nature  of  the  coast, 
is  not  difficult  to  conceive ;  but  the  following  result  is  a 
(Diking  apeomen  of  accordance  bei^veen  thewy  and  fii^ 
If  tbe  tides  proceed  ftom  Newtoniar  gravitation,  the  mean 
Hdf^,  er  interval  betvoen  sncoesaive  times  of  high  water, 
must  be  equal  to  the  time  between  the  moon's  coming  on 
tie  meridian  above  and  below  the  horizon,  or,  roug:hly 
^king;,  two  tide-days  make  a  lunar  day.   It  is  found 
br  inalyais,  that,  if  the  Newtonian  theory  be  true,  the 
average  tide-day  must  be  exactly  equal  to  half  tho  average 
ioaar-day,  though  particular  instances  of  the  two  may  difibr 
oiny  minutes.   This  ia  found  to  be  the  Act :  fcH*  if  the 
ak-dar  were  more  then  half  the  lunar-day  by  as  much 
V  gae  tenth  of  a  second  on  the  average,  that  is,  if  the  tides 
hzsed,  one  with  another,  by        daily,  two  thousand 
jan  vould  have  seen  high  water  at  every  possible  part 
(/tbe  lunar-day.   But  for  two  thousand  yeaira  it  has  never 
biai  denied  that  high  water  takes  place  at  every  port 
ndiio  a  certun  time  (usually  less  than  Ibur  hours)  itf  the 
Bams  coming  on  tbe  meridian.   Again,  a  pennanent 
ntndituni  would,  in  course  of  time,  bring  high  water  when 
tlw  moon  was  precisely  on  the  meridian,  for  a  long  succefi- 
Kn  of  days  together :  a  result  which  never  has  been 
olMnd.  and  which,  according  to  the  Newtonian  theory, 
uinpeKible. 

An  immense  number  of  accordances  between  theory  and 
^hsKWiaa,  and  there  being  no  assignable  discrepancy 
^tsoever.  of  any  f»nsideralMe  amount,  form  the  nature  of 
'ht  proof  of  the  Newtonian  law.  And  it  must  be  observed 
^  this  has  not  been  done  in  a  day,  or  by  one  person,  but 
a  a  centDTy  and  a  half,  and  by  philosophers  of  several 
"ramies— not  by  men  preiudicea  in  fcvour  of  Newton,  but 
ticontrary;  for  it  was  long  befbre  his  doctrines  found 
'.beirwav  over  to  ^e  continent,  and  tbe  dispute  about  the 
svaiao  of  fluxions  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  strong 
uti-NewbHiian  pRgtuUee.  We  may  observe,  also,  that 
E>dand,  where  the  veneratian  of  Newton  amounted  almost 
■3iUitiy,  has  done  much  less  towards  the  development  of 
)a  mtem  than  either  France,  Germany  or  Italy ;  so  that 
i^KewtDoian  system  was  really  fully  established  by  those 
■^hadererv  national  and  personal  bias  to  endeavour  to 
-"Rtom  it  Ihiis  it  is  necessary  to  state,  because  it  is  ire- 
■pntlj  asserted  that  tbe  prevailing  system  is  sustained  by 
'he  DUK  and  authority  of  Newton.  This  argument,  it  will 
^  otserved,  can  be  easily  brought  in  any  case ;  for  every 
'ys'Hii,  true  or  false,  will  have  an  originator,  who  will  ccr- 
'isl;  enjoy  great  reputation  as  soon  as  his  ideas  come  to 
liFiuuTenany  received.  But  it  ia  an  argument  which  is  of 
<^  lute  both  against  a  true  and  a  fUae  system,  not 
^i>g  aay  tendency  to  ftimish  a  test  betwem  one  and  the 
^,«Blas  it  be  meant  to  be  asserted  that  nothing  te  to 
Wncrired  as  true,  upon  any  proof  whatever,  which  comes 
ba  t  man  of  known  talente  and  knowledge. 
iTe  shall  now  give  some  account  of  the  disputes  upon 
^vord attraction:  but,  first,  we  shall  show  how  it  was 
^  bv  Newton.  The  writings  of  this  great  man  may  be 
^<iiej  into  mathematical  and  physical :  the  propositions  of 
''^fWae^pto  are  mathematical,  interspersed  occasionally 
'31  vfaolia,  in  which  conjectures  are  made  upon  the  cause 
its  mathematical,  or  at  most  mathematioo-physical,  at- 
Newton  was  very  far  flrom  supposing  what  we 
(ailed  physical  attraction,  as  the  following  extract 
^ttic  Prinapia  will  show : — 

'taute  I  h^ve  explained  the  |dienomena  of  the  heavens 
^  be  sea  by  the  fiHce  of  gtaviw ;  bnt  I  have  not 

^"^tiwcanse  of  gravity  The  reason  of  these  pro- 

^ve  not  yet  deduced  from  phenomena,  and  I  do 

"^voft  hjifothosm    Fn  whaterer  is  not  deduced  from 


phenofnena  ts  called  h»/patkmi» ;  and  hypotheMs.  be  tbm 
metaphysical,  physical,  of  oooult  qoalitieB,  ot  mechanical, 
have  no  place  in  experimmtal  philosophy. ....  It  is  enough 
that  gravity  really  exists,  and  acts  acoording  to  laws  laid 
down us ;  and  luffloas  to  explain  all  the  motions  tX  the 
heavens  and  the  sea.' 

The  repeated.uae  of  the  words  riot  yet,  *  Dondnm,*  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  thaX  Newton  thought  that  the  cause 
of  attiaction  might  be  discovered;  and  tbe  sentence  next 
following  our  preceding  quotations  shows  that  he  leaned 
towards  the  notion  of  a  highly  subtle  fluid,  which  was 
afterwards  the  hypothetU  of  those  who  constituted  him 
their  opponent:  'Something  might  be  added  about  that 
most  subtle  spirit  which  pervades  and  lies  hid  in  all  dense 
bodies ;  by  f<»ce  and  action  of  which  the  particles  of  bodies 
mutually  attract  at  the  smallest  distances,  &c. ....  But  this 
cannot  be  explained  in  few  words ;  neither  is  there  a  suffi- 
cient number  <A  expmments  by  whidi  the  laws  of  action 
of  this  spirit  can  be  accurately  determined  and  shown.* 
{Ptineipa,  Schol.  Oen.  at  the  end). 

Again,  in  the  Optics,  Newton  dwells  upon  the  same  dis- 
tinction between  a  phenomenon  and  its  cause,  and  says  that 
attraeUon  may  be  caused  by  an  impulse  or  some  other  un- 
known cause.  But  once  for  all.  boui  against  Newton  and 
his  opponents,  we  must  observe,  that  an  invisible  fluid  leaves 
the  difficulties  of  tho  question  where  it  found  them.  If  this 
fluid  have  the  common  properties  of  matter,  what  is  there 
to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of  its  particles  ?  Must  they 
have  a  fluid  to  cause  that  phenomenon,  and  ao  on  ad  infinitum, 
or  must  an  unknown  cause  of  repulsion  take  the  place  of 
an  unknown  cause  of  attraction  ?  If  this  fluid  have  other 
properties  unknown  to  matter  as  we  see  it^  it  is  then  a 
purely  Btatnitous  npposition,  as  difficult  as  what  we  call 
pkytwM  attraetioB,  irhkh  is  only  matter  with  one  more 
qnali^  than  «•  can  direcdy  see  or  feel 

Leibnitx  eaUad  attractioB  an  oeeutt  qu^ty,  and  a  miradf. 
The  first  term  wit  the  horror  of  the  continental  philosophers 
about  his  time.  Their  predecessom  had  attributed  various 
properties  to  matter  which  could  not  be  proved  by  experi- 
ment, which  were  justly  called  occult  (or  hidden).  In  Uieir 
desire  to  be  rid  of  all  such,  succeeding  philosophers  would 
not  only  abolish  the  qualities  of  matter  which  they  had  in- 
vented, over  which  of  course  they  had  absolute  power,  but 
they  tried  also  to  abolish  their  own  is^orance  of  the  causes 
of  the  tensilUe  qualities  of  matter.  They  would  not  have 
occult  causes,  and  Leibnitz  plainly  confounds  occult  quality 
with  oeeutt  cause.  But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  fact 
that  the  ultimate  eauMB  of  all  qn^ities  are  ocoult.  Whra 
Newton  adopted  tbe  wtud  attiactkm,  he  did  not  take  up 
and  Sx.  the  meaning  of  a  woid  which  till  his  time  had  been 
ambignoua ;  still  1cm,  aa  Mme  have  assoted,  did  he  retain 
a  mystical  meaning,  whieh  his  followera  afterwards  cleared 
from  absurdity.  At  and  before  the  time  d  Newton,  the 
word  attraction  was  fkequsntly  used  in  our  second,  or  nnh 
thematico-phtftieal  sense;  for  example,  in  the  English 
translation  of  J.  B.  Porta,  a.d.  1658,  where  to  'attract'  is 
used  for  to  'draw  forth,'  in  opposition  to  'compound'  or 
*  lay  together.'  But  the  philosophic  use  of  the  word  is  more 
conspicuous  in  Sir  K.  Digby's  Tr«aiite  on  Bodiet,  a.d. 
1669,  where  it  is  said  that  wherever  '  the  first  cause  of  the 
motion  proceeds  from  that  body  towards  wnich  the  motion 
is  made,'  the  efltsct  is  'properly  called  attnction,'  which 
is  illttstfated  by  the  case  d  fire  and  air,  in  which,  thoufi^ 
there  is  an  intarmediate  cause  ass^ned  by  himself— namdy, 
that  the  flie  rvefles  the  cbntiguoiu  air,  which  therefore 
ascends,  and  the  surrounding  air  rushes  in  to  supply  its 
place — tbe  author  says  that  tlw  fire  attracts  the  air. 

Ihe  objections  made  to  the  Newtonian  attraction  have 
been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  work  of  those  who  had 
obviously  not  read  Mewton,  or  any  geometrical  work  on  the 
subject  We  must  mke  them  in  classes,  and  describe  them 
as  far  as  our  limits  will  allow  us  to  do. 

1.  We  have  those  contained  in  axioms,  which  are  either 
unproved  at  uimteaning,  such  as  ^matter  cannot  act  where 
it  ts  not'  Those  who  bring  this  forward  should  explain  the 
three  hard  words  which  they  have  put  in  italics ;  and  we 
should  then  see  whether  this  be  self-evident  or  not.  They 
should  also  remember  that  the  celebrated  immataiialism  of 
Berkeley  is,  in  several  ways,  an  attack  uptm  the  word  matter 
of  exaetiy  the  same  kind  of  ailment  as  their  own  upon 
attraction ;  so  that,  in  fact  they  must  assume  a  prindple  as 
to  matter  whieh  they  immediately  proceed  to  oppose  as  te 
attraetiott.  [See  BiauLSVt  Ixhatiki  ausm.^  Agaiik  im 
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^flkkbg«f  the  fiieeirlwn  nutter  w,  tbey  assame  the 
Douitdaiy  oi  impenetrability  is  the  dame  as  the  boundary  of 
colour;  a  thiuf?  not  only  unproved,  but  from  several  cir- 
cumstances imlikely.  [See  Iuflbxion.] 

2.  We  have  those  who  would  substitute  pure  hypothetical 
causes,  ftueh  as  Newton  declines  entmng  into,  to  explain 
the  phenomenon  of  attraction.  One  writer  requires  no  more 
than  that  all  bodies  should  be  composed  of  two  distinct  sets 
of  particles,  the  one  set  of  water,  the  other  of  some  volatile 
fluid  from  which  he  thinks  he  deduces  attraction ;  another 
is  satisfied  with  an  efflux  and  reflux  of  a  fluid  &om  and  to 
the  sun,  to  cause  what  be  denominates  the  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces :  evidently  confounding  the  nature  of  the 
two  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  done  by  an^ 
person  who  had  read  Newtm.  A  third  fills  the  whole  uni- 
-rarse  with  streams  of  matter  which  era  always  puung 
through  every  point  in  e%'ery  direction.  On  all  these  we 
shall  only  observe,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  produce  an  ex- 
planation of  the  phenomenon,  they  admit  the  phenomenon 
Itself,  which  is  all  that  Newton  contended  for ;  but  as  their 
motto  is  that  of  the  Templars,  Semper  feriatur  Leo,  they 
must  have  Newton  on  the  other  side*  which  is  done  by 
making  him  the  advocate  (tf  what  ve  luva  called  physical 
attraction. 

3.  We  have  those  who  leave  out  of  view  the  main  fact, 
that  Newton  explains  phenomena  as  they  really  are,  and  who 
treat  the  rendu  as  hypothetical,  as  well  as  the  principle. 
*  Let  the  idea,'  lajs  one  writer,  *  of  particles  of  matter  at- 
tracting each  other  ba  iminesaed  upon  the  mind,  and  it  will 
then  dilate  upon  their  mutual  actions,  calculate  the  density 
of  substances  composed  by  them,  whirl  Uwm  at  pleasure  in 
empty  space,  and  show  in  what  manner  their  motions  will 
be  disturbed  by  the  actions  of  each  upon  the  other.'  But 
it  is  here  forgotten  that  the  *  whirls '  alluded  to  were  not 
made  '  at  pleasure,'  but  they  were  '  whirls '  actually  taking 
place  which  were  examined,  in  order  to  see  how  they  did 
whirl.  Newton  laid  by  bh  theory  of  attraction  for  years, 
as  a  forgotten  thing,  because  he  found  that,  with  the  re- 
ceived notions  of  the  earth's  magnitude,  it  would  not  give  the 
moon  the  motion  which  she  is  actually  found  to  possess :  it 
was  only  when  he  received  the  more  accurate  measurement 
of  Picard  that  he  resumed  his  inqniiy.  IKd  he  whirl  his 
planets  '  at  pleasure  ? ' 

4.  Another  class  of  Directors  cannot  conceive  how  attrac- 
tion can  be,  and  therefore  they  reject  iL  This  argument  is 
wholly  unanswerable,  because  it  is  impossible  to  see  on 
what  part  «f  the  subject  it  bears,  or  bow  it  is  shown  to  be 
nnreasonable  to  admit  nothing  as  proved,  except  what  can 
be  conceived  and  accounted  for.  Nothing,  except  an  abso- 
lute contradiction  in  terms,  can  be  rejected  on  this  ground. 

0.  All  the  above  objections  have  been  at  one  time  or 
other  advanced  by  men  of  knowledge :  there  remains  one 
class  more;  namely,  that  of  men  who,  being  ignorant  of 
mechanics,  deduce  from  wrong  reasonings  results  which  are 
not  found  in  the  heavens,  on  which  they  deny  the  truth  of 
the  principle.  To  this  class,  we  are  happy  to  say,  personal 
aspersion,  and  impatalionB  of  intentionally  misleading  others, 
have  been  fbr  the  most  part  oonflned.  The  common 
mistake  is  aeonftision  between  the  wnds  vdoeily  and  force , 
being  much  the  same  as  if  they  confounded  the  drops  which 
are  pouring  into  a  dstem  for  the  time  being,  with  the  whole 
body  of  rain  in  the  cistern  itself.  We  quote  another 
instance.  A  certain  traveller  remarks  that  it  cannot  be,that 
the  sun  attracts  a  planet,  at  the  very  time  when  the  planet 
is  flying  off  from  it.  '  What  more  could  it  do,  if  it  were 
really  repelled  ?'  He  does  not  see  that  the  same  argument 
applies  to  a  stone  thrown  up  into  the  air ;  and  moreover, 
that  what  it  could  do  more,  if  really  repelled,  would  be  to 
describe  a  convex  curve,  instead  of  one  always  concave 
towards  the  centre  of  force.  To  tJiose  who  have  any 
acquaintance  with  mechanics  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thmg  upon  such  objections:  to  others  who  hare  not,  we 
TMOmmend,  if  they  form  an  opinion  upon  this  question, 
which  it  is  noways  necessary  thev  should  do,  to  follow  either 
those  who  have  studied  it,  or  those  who  have  not,  which- 
ever they  have  found  most  advantageous  in  the  common 
business  of  life. 

The  history  of  attraciiau,  independently  of  that  of  astro- 
nomy, consists  in  soniii  scattered  hints  upon  the  principle, 
to  be  found  in  writers  of  all  ages,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Newton ;  sometimes  ds  a  mere  word  expressive  of  an 
unknown  cause,  but  snore  fluently  upm  the  assumed 
frineipla  1^'like.tuiDgi.iniut.alvi7axu)«e.towaBdslike. 


Mentioa  of  something  of  die  kind  is  found  id  AristoUe.  Pin 
tarch  (who  records  it  as  a  very  antient  opinion  that  the  moon's 
centrifugal  tendency  was  balanced  by  her  weight).  Lucre- 
tius,  and  other  antient  writers.  Roberval,  Kepler,  Galileo, 
Borelli,  and  others,  revived  the  idea,  but  without  deducing 
any  phenomena,  except  that  of  the  descent  of  falling  bodies, 
whicn  was  ejcplained  by  Galileo.  Bouillaud  suggested  tiiat 
the  law  of  attraction  must  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  without  any  substantial  reason.  Huygens  found 
the  law  of  the  centrinigal  and  centrqietal  forces  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  circle ;  and  Hook  described  the  principal  pheno- 
mena in  1 674,  in  terms  remarkably  onriws  twe  Hook},  but 
without  deducing  any  of  the  heavenly  motions.  The  story, 
therefore,  of  Newton's  being  led  to  the  notion  of  attraction  by 
the  fall  an  apple,  is  most  probably  incorrect ;  though  bis 
thoughts  might  have  been  turned  to  the  subject  by  such  an 
incident  Indeed,  here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  our  idea  of  Newton's  power  is  enhanced  by 
knowing  the  fact  that  the  notion,  and  even  the  very  law, 
had  already  been  in  such  hands  as  those  of  the  men  we 
have  mentioned.  Newton  was  the  first  who  showed  that 
Kepler's  laws  [see  Astrohomv]  were  necessary,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  attraction  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  ;  and  impossible  upon  any  other. 

On  the  continent,  the  Cartpsian  doctrines  generally 
prevailed  till  Maupertius,  in  173-2,  first  broached  the  ques- 
tion, in  his  Duooww  on  the  Figure  qf  the  Start.  For  the 
progress  of  the  application  of  the  principle  since  that  time, 
see  Astbonohv. 

ATTRITION,  from  tiie  Latin,  means  the  act  of  nibbing 
together.    For  its  effects,  see  Friction,  Hkat. 

ATT  WOOD,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  1745,  took  adis- 
tinguished  degree  at  Cambri^e  in  1769,  and  afterwards 
became  fellow  and  tutor  of  Trini^  College  in  that  univer- 
sity. He  gave  public  lectures  in  experimental  philosophy, 
and  died  in  1807.  He  is  known  by  his  treatise  On  the 
Rectilinear  Motion  and  Rotation  of  Bodies,  Cambridge, 
1 784,  which  continued  for  some  time  to  be  much  read  in  the 
universiQr;  by  some  papers  in  the  Phil.  TVans.;  by  his 
tracts  on  Bridges,  1801  and  1804;  and  by  a  contrivance 
known  by  the  name  of  Attwoods  Machine,  the  principle  of 
which  merits  some  notice. 

When  a  constant  or  uniform  force  acts  upon  a  mass,  it 
produces  equal  accessions  of  velocity  in  equal  times,  and  the 
whole  distances  described  are  as  the  squares  of  the  times : 
that  is,  whatever  length  is  described  in  tne  first  second,  four 
times  as  much  is  described  in  the  first  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  much  in  the  first  three,  and  so  on.  [See  Accelb- 
RATiNO  Fobcb.}  That  is,  the  length  described  during  the 
first  second  being  called  1,  that  described  during  the  second 
second  is  3,  that  during  the  third  5,  and  so  on.  Where  the 
weight  of  a  mass  is  the  pressure  applied,  and  the  mass  itself 
only  is  moved,  that  is,  where  a  body  falls  freely  in  vacuo, 
the  velocity  created  in  every  second  is  found  to  be  32)  feet, 
and  the  spaces  described  in  successive  seconds  arc  16i^  feet, 
three  times  16^  feet,  five  times  16^,,  &c.  These  are  dis- 
tances too  great  on  which  to  try  experiments ;  and  Attvood'a 
machine  is  a  method  of  contriving  systems  which  shall 
move  under  constant  forces  of  less  amount,  so  that  the  space 
described  during  four  or  five  seconds  shall  not  require  a 
very  great  fall.  The  principle  made  use  of  is  one  which  is 
well  known  in  mechanics,  namely,  that  if  a  pressure  A, 
acting  uniformly  upon  a  mass  B,  produce  a  certain  velocity 
per  seetmd,  it  will  only  produce  half  that  velocity  when  act- 
ing on  a  mass  twice  as  ^zeat  as  B,  &c.,  and  will  produce 
twice  as  much  velocity  m  a  mass  half  as  great  as  B,  &c. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  weights  of  six  and  seven  pounds 
hang  over  a  pulley,  the  weight  and  friction  of  which  we 
neglect  for  the  present ;  if  both  weights  were  six  pounds,  the 
machine  would  not  move :  therefore,  the  moviug  pressure  is 
the  one  pound  by  which  the  one  weight  exceeds  the  other 
This  we^ht,  if  it  had  only  its  own  mass  to  move,  or  if  it  fell 
freely,  would  generate  32(  feet  of  velodty  per  second ;  but 
before  this  system  can  move,  6-1-7  or  13  pounds  must  be 
stirred  by  1  pound,  and  there  will  only  be  the  I3th  pan 
of  32}  feet  of  velocity  jurodiued  in  one  second,  that  is,  about 
2}  feet.  Therefore,  in  one  second,  the  heavier  weijj^t  will 
fall  only  1 1  foot ;  and  in  5  seconds,  S5  times  as  much,  or 
30  feet.  And  the  veloei^  acquired  may  be  reduced  in  any 
proportion,  by  making  the  weights  more  nearly  equal. 

Attwood's  machine  is  a  pulley,  the  pivots  of  which,  in- 
stead of  banc  placed  in  a  block,  are  sustained  on  frictiois 
VJU^u  (irhicnHe},todiminiahtiu[,£dction.  JIVowolghta 
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anbtm^orerthisbyB  string,  and  the  mast  moved  eonntt* 
of  die  tn  vei^hts,  the  pulley  and  the  friction  wheela.  But 
it  b  pnted  in  meehanics  that  the  effect,  both  of  having  the 
mis  of  the  wheels  to  move,  and  o£  the  friction,  is  a  con- 
itulRbrdiiig  fiirce-  for  instance,  m  the  preceding  illoa- 
Mm,  the  maehino  might  be  so  constrncted  that  the  effect 
■boaJd  be  to  make  the  system  move  aa  if  the  larger  weight 
woe  i\  pounds  instead  of  7,  and  the  pulley  were  without 
itiaity  and  friction.  The  velocity  can  be  so  far  reduced  as 
b  render  the  resistance  of  the  air  inseiuible. 

lie  length  described  in  any  time  is  measured  by  a  ver- 
tinl  Ksle  of  feet,  jdaeed  close  to  the  tine  of  motim  of  one  of 
tlie  veigfats.  To  measure  the  velocity  acquired  at  any 
jnint,  tlie  moviDg  pressure  (the  excess  of  one  weight  above 


the  od»r)  must  be  taken  off,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
Wi  Kcession  of  velocity,  or  that  the  system  may  proceed 
kIt  with  the  Telocity  acquired.  This  is  effected  by  making 
tl»  hrger  weight  in  two  parts,  one  part  equal  to  the  smaller 
*<9giit.  and  the  other  of  course  to  the  excess  or  moving 
pwnre.  The  latter  is  so  formed  that  it  cannot  pass  through 
ittrtain  ring,  while  the  former  can.  Bv  fixing  this  ring  to 
■wy  fequired  point  of  the  scale  of  feet,  the  moving  pressure 
atitai  off  when  the  larger  weight  passes  througn  it. 


,  Attvood*!!  machine  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
■nrf  oniforxQly  accelerated  motion,  because  the  constancy 
^ie  retirdatioQ  caused  b^  the  complicated  motion  given  to 
^  piQejs,  and  by  the  friction,  is  a  more  difficult  experi- 
Gut  than  the  one  to  be  proved.    Of  the  four  prin- 
^i*— 1.  the  law  of  uniformly  accelerated  motion~2.  the 
^^ueyof  the  retardation  caused  by  the  having  to  com- 
^■Kate  tvery  acceleration  also  to  the  pulley  and  friction 
^1*^3.  the  constancy  of  the  retardation  arising  from 
""tti — I  the  smallness  of  the  resistance  at  the  air  to 
*S^docities— this  machine  may  be  made  to  prove  any 
*tot  tpeetator  who  admits  the  other  three. 


ATT  A  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  cnistaceoui  ammals,  thus 

eharacterixed  by  L^aeh : — 

Antenna,  mierio-;  furnished  irith  two  bristles,  inserted  in 
the  same  horizontal  line ;  exterior,  inserted  below  the 
interior,  about  the  length  of  the  body,  furnished  at  the  base 
with  a  great  scale  which  is  unidentate,  or  one-toothed  exter 
nallT. 

Pedipalpi  external,  the  last  joint  shortest ;  ftagrvm  elon- 
gated. 

Feet.  The  two  anterior  pain  equal,  penultimate  joint 
shortest ;  last  joint  divided  ;  laciniee  equal,  furnished  at  the 
apex  with  long  cilia ;  third  pair  large,  unequal,  fUrnishcd 
with  a  veiy  short  nail ;  two  posterior  pain  fbmished  with  a 
moderate-sized  nail. 

Tail,  with  the  exterior  lamella  bipartite. 

*It  fiirms,'  says  Leach,  'a  pecuhar  subdivision  of  th* 
shrimp  family,  and  one  species  only  is  known.' 


ATYLUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  cnutaceous  animals 
thus  charactenzed  by  Leach : — 

Antenna  composed  of  four  joints,  the  last  of  which  is 
formed  of  several  minute  articulations :  upper  ones  rather 
shortest,  with  the  second  longer  than  the  third  joint ;  under 
ones  with  the  second  Joint  rather  shorter  than  the  third. 

Eyes  slightly  prominent,  inserted  on  a  process  between 
the  upper  and  lower  antennsB. 

Legs  fourteen ;  first  and  second  pair  furnished  with  a 
small  compressed  hand,  which  has  a  moveable  thumb  ;  the 
other  pairs  having  only  a  simple  claw. 

Tail,  on  each  side,  with  a  triple  series  of  double  styles  ; 
upper  part  on  each  side  armed  with  a  small  spine  or  style. 

Body  (including  the  head)  composed  of  twelve  joints. 
Example — Atylus  carinatus  (Gatnmanu  carinatus.)  Fabr. 


[Atyluj  cariaatitt..] 

AU,  or  AUE,  is  the  termination  of  the  names  of  many 
places  in  Crermany.  It  signifies,  in  its  restricted  sense, 
meadow,  but  is  often  applied  to  the  trrct  of  level  and  fertile 
land  on  the  side  of  a  river,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  Scot- 
land and  the  north  of  England,  in  the  form  of  haugk,  as  in 
North-haugh,  &c.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  valley  of  a  river, 
such  as  ill  Scotland  is  termed  a  carse,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Wetter-au,  or  valley  of  the  Wetter,  a  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile district  in  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

AUBAGNE,  a  small  town  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhone.  It  is  not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  and 
on  the  road  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  ten  miles  from  the 
former  pl.u-e.  The  country  around  is  pleasant.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  tiles  and  wine.   Coal  is  found  iii. 
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tta  nrf^iboiiriiood.  The  inbabitanti  uumnted.in  1804,to 
between  9000  and  6000.  We  have  no  autbmitj'  of  later 
date  except  the  Otatb  daa  Voyagfun  of  BL  Ruchard,  which 
gives  the  poputation  at  6000.  , 

Before  uie  Revolution,  there  was  a  nunnery  of  the  order  of 
St  Augastin ;  and  the  assembly  of  the  states  of  Provence 
wad  sometimes  held  here.  The  Abb£  Barth^lemi,  author 
of  the  Tnwelt  of  the  Younger  Anachartis,  was  horn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aubogne  Various  antiquities  have  been 
found  in  iba  envinms.  (DwUotoudn  Univertel  d§  la 
France.) 

AUBAINE,  the  name  of  the  preroeative  by  which  the 
sovereigns  of  France  formerly  claimed  the  property  of  a 
stranger  who  died  mthin  their  kingdom,  not  having 
been  naturalized.  It  also  extended  to  the  property  of  a 
fi>reigner  who  had  been  naturalized,  if  he  died  without  a 
will,  and  had  not  left  an  heir ;  as  Ukewise  to  tiie  succession 
to  any  remaining  property  of  a  person  who  had  been  in- 
\-ested  with  the  privileges  of  a  nattTO  subject,  but  who  had 

Jnitted,  and  established  himself  in  a  foreign  country.  (See 
fetiin,  Ripertaire  de  Jurisprudence,  torn.  i.  p.  523.)  It  ia 
called,  in  the  French  laws,  the  Droit  d'Aubaine.  Authors 
have  varied  in  giving  its  etymology.  Nicot  {Thresor  de  la 
Langue  Franpoyse  tant  ancienrte  que  modeme,  fol.,  Paris, 
1606)  says  it  was  anciently  spelt  Hobaine,  from  the  verb 
hfUter,  which  signifies  to  remove  from  one  place  to  another ; 
Cujacius  (Opera,  fol.,  Neap.  1758,  torn,  tx.,  col.  1719) 
derives  the  word  from  advena,  a  foreigner  or  stranger; 
and  Du  Cange  {Olossar.  v.  Aubain)  from  Albanus,  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  Scotch,  who  were  great  travel- 
lers. Manage  {Diet.  Etym.  faV,  Pariii,  1694)  says,  some 
have  derived  the  word  from  the  Latin,  alibi  nattu,  a  person 
horn  elsewhere,  which  seems  the  best  explanation.  (See 
also  WalafHdus  Strabo,  De  Vita  S.  GalU,  1.  ii.,  c  47.) 

This  practice  of  confiscating  the  efTeots  of  strangers  upon 
their  death  was  very  ancient,  and  is  mentioned.  Uiough  oh' 
scurely,  in  one  of  the  laws  of  Cbaiiemanie,  A.n.  813. 
( Capttularia  Regum  Francorum,  curante  P.  de  Chiniac,  Ibl. 
Pans.  1780.  col.  507,  $  6. 

The  Dnnt  d'Aubaine  was  originally  a  seignorial  right  in 
the  provinces  of  Fmnce.  Brussel,  in  his  Nouvel  Examen 
de  t  Usage  general  det  Fiefs  en  France  pendant  le  xi.,  /exit.. 
le  xiii.,  et  le  xtv.  sieele,  4to.  Paris,  1727,  torn,  ii.,  p.  944,  has 
an  express  chapter,  *  Des  Auboins,'  in  which  he  shows  that 
the  barons  of  France,  more  particularly  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, exercised  tliis  right  upon  their  lands.  He  especially 
instances  Raoul,  Comte  de  Vermandois,  a.d.  1151. 

Subsequently,  however,  it  was  annexed  to  the  Crown 
only,  inasmuch  as  the  king  alone  could  give  the  exemption 
from  it,  by  granting  letters  of  naturriiimon. 

Various  edicts,  declarations,  and  letten-patent  relating 
to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  between  the  years  1301  and  1702, 
are  referred  to  in  the  Dictimrunre  tJnwertd  de  Justice  of 
M.  Chasles,  2  torn,  fol.,  Paris,  1725;  othm,  to  the  latest 
time,  are  given  or  referred  to  in  the  Code  Diplomatique  des 
AubainSy  par  J.  B.  Gaschon,  8vo.,  Paris,  1818.  The  Due 
de  Levis,  m  his  speech  in  tlie  Chamber  of  Peers,  when  pro- 
posing its  final  abolition.  14th  April,  1 818,  mentioned  St. 
Lou<s  OS  the  first  monarch  of  France  who  had  relaxed  the 
severity  of  the  law  (compare  Etablissemens  de  S.  Louis, 
1.  i.  c.  3.) ;  and  Louis  le  Hutin  as  having  abolished  it  entirely 
in  1315  (compare  the  Recueil  des  Ordonnances  du  Louvre, 
torn,  i.,  p.  61 0),  but,  as  it  turned  out,  for  his  own  reign  only. 
Exemption  IVom  the  operation  of  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  was 
granted  in  1364  by  Charles  V.  in  farour  of  persons  bom 
within  the  states  of  the  Roman  Church.  Louis  XI.,  in 
1472,  granted  a  similar  exemption  to  strangers  dwelling  at 
Toulouse ;  and  Francis  1.,  in  1 543,  to  strangers  re^dent  in 
Dauphinc.  Charles  IX.,  in  1569,  allowed  exemption  from 
it  to  merchant-strangers  frequenting  the  fairs  at  Lyons. 
Henry  IV..  in  1 608,  granted  exemption  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Republic  of  Geneva.  Louis  XIV.,  in  1 702,  to  the  subjects 
of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  (Chasles,  Diet.  torn.  i.  pp.  205. 
267.)  The  Swiss  and  the  Scotch  of  the  king's  guard  hod 
been  exempted  by  King  Henr)'  II.  (Bacquet,  Traiii  de 
Droit  d^Auoaine,  p.  i.,  c.  7.) 

Partial  exemptions  from  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  were  fre- 
quently conventional,  and  formed  clauses  in  treaties,  which 
stipulated  for  reciprocal  relief  to  the  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting parties;  tneso  exemptions,  it  is  probable,  continued 
no  longer  than  the  peace  which  the  treaty  had  procured, 
and  some  related  to  moveable  goods  onh'. 
In  tha  treaty  of  oommerce  between  England  and  France, 


in  1606,  the  Atf  ^/SmoHl*,  as  it  ii  temud*  wis  to  be  abi» 

doned  as  related  to  the  English :  '  ita  ut  in  posterom  sUano 
mode  jure  Albinatfls  flsco  addici  non  posunL'  (Rvm.  JmL 
torn,  xvi.,  p.  650.)  I^etters-patent  of  Louis  XIV.  hi  1661, 
confirmed  in  the  parliament  of  Grenoble  in  1674,  exempted 
the  Savoyards ;  and  this  exemption  was  confirmed  hy  tbtf 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1 7 1 3.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cadiolkl 
cantons  of  Switzerland  were  exempted  by  treaty  in  1715. 
The  particulars  of  numerous  otlier  conventional  treaties  arv 
recorded  in  M.  Gaschon's  work,  in  the  speech  of  the  Due  de 
Levis  alrea^  referred  to,  and  in  the '  Rapport'  from  the 
Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnerre  to  the  French  Chamber  fli 
Peers,  printed  in  the  Moniteurfor  1819,  pp.  96  98. 

Louis  XV.  granted  exemptions,  first  to  Denmark  ani 
Sweden ;  then,  in  the  treaty  called  the '  Family  Compact,'  to 
Spain  and  Naples ;  to  Austria,  in  1 766 ;  to  Bavaria,  in  1 768  ; 
to  the  noblesse  of  Franconia,  Suabia,  and  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine,  in  1 769 ;  to  tiie  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switier- 
land,inl771;  andto  Holland,  in  1773.  In  Louis  XVIth's 
reign,  other  treaties  of  the  same  kind  were  made  with 
Saxony,  Poland,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States.  The 
abolition  of  the  Aubaine,  as  it  related  to  Russia,  was  a  dis- 
tinct article  of  another  treaty  ;  and.  finally,  by  letters- 
patent,  dated  January,  1787,  its  abolition  was  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  subjects    GrodX  Britain. 

The  National  Assembly,  by  laws  dated  August  6,  1790, 
and  April  13,  1791  (confirmed  by  a  constitutional  act  3d  ol 
September,  1791),  abolished  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  entirely, 
It  was  ne\'ertheless  re-established  in  1804.  (Monileut 
for  1818,  p.  551.)  Tlie  Treaty  of  Paris,  30th  of  April.1814, 
confirmed  the  exemptions  from  the  Aubaine  as  far  as  the} 
were  acknowledged  in  existing  treaties.  The  final  abolition 
of  the  Droit  d'Aubaine,  as  already  mentioned,  was  prop(»ec 
by  the  Due  de  Le\is,  April  14, 1818,  and  passed  into  a  lav 
July  14,  1819;  confirming  the  laws  of  1790  and  1791 
Foreigners  can  now  hoU  lands  in  France  by  as  firm  a  tenun 
as  native  subjects. 

The  Droit  d'Aubaine  was  occasionally  relaxed,  by  thj 
kings  of  France,  upon  minor  considerations.  In  the  -veBr 
early  part  of  the  14th  century,  an  exemption  was  obtainel 
by  the  University  of  Paris  for  ita  students,  as  an  encou 
ragement  to  their  increasing  numbers.  Charles  V.  grantei 
the  privilege  in  1364  to  such  Castilian  mariners  as  wishei 
to  trade  with  France.  In  1366  he  extended  it  to  Italiai 
merchants  who  traded  to  Nismes.  The  ibirs  of  Champagn 
were  encouraged  in  the  same  manner ;  and  exemptions  t 
traders  were  also  granted  by  Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  X] 
Francis  I.  granted  the  exemption  to  foreigners  who  ser\-ei 
in  his  army  ;  Henry  IV.  to  those  who  drained  the  marshci 
or  worked  in  the  tapestry*looms.  Louis  XIV.  extende 
the  exemi>tion  to  the  jwrticular  manufacturers  who  worke 
at  Beauvati  and  the  Gobelins ;  then  to  Ute  glass-manufof 
turers  who  had  come  from  Venice ;  in  1663,  to  the  Dur 
kirkers,  whose  town  he  had  acquired  by  purchase  fh>i 
England;  and.  lastly,  to  strangers  settled  at  Marseilles,  thi 
city  having  become  the  entrepot  of  products  from  tV 
Levant 

Ambassadors  and  persons  in  their  suite  were  not  sul 
ject  to  the  Droit  d'Aubaine ;  nor  did  it  affect  persons  acc 
dentally  passing  through  the  country'.  Still  it  was  no  sma 
disgrace  to  the  French  law  that  this  barbarous  custo' 
should  have  so  long  remained  among  a  people  so  liig'li' 
civilized.  Bouteiller,  one  of  their  own  jurisprudents,  w| 
wrote  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  centur>-,  calls  it  *un  Drc 
hayneux.'  (Somme  Rural,  fol..  Lyon,  I'sOO,  fol.  ii.) 

That  the  Droit  d'Aubaine  existed  in  Italy,  in  the  pnp 
states,  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuric 
seems  establislied  by  Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.  Medii  jEvi.  f\ 
Mediol.  1739,  torn,  it.,  col.  14. 

An  extensive  treatise  on  the  Drnt  d'Aubune  has  bci 
already  quoted  in  the  works  of  Jean  Bacquet,  avocat  < 
Roi  en  la  Chambre  de  Thresor,  fol.,  Paris,  1663.  See  al 
Memoires  du  Dmit  d Aubaine.  at  the  end  of  M.  Diipu] 
Traitez  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roy  trfis  Chrestien.  fol..  Pi 
1655 ;  and  the  Coutumes  du  Balliage  de  Vitry  en  Pertho 
par  Estienne  Durand,  fol.  Chitlons,  1722,  p.  254.  Butt 
most  comprehensive  view  of  this  law,  in  all  its  hearing 
will  be  found  in  the  Ripertaire  Umversel  et  RaisonnS 
Jurisprudence,  par  M.  Merlin,  4to.,  Paris,  1827,  torn, 
p.  523.  art.  Aukaine ;  torn.  vii.  p.  41G,  art.  He.rilier.  X 
Moniteurs  of  1818  and  1819  contain  abstracts  of  the  disci 
aions  while  the  abolition  was  passing  through  the  t' 

Chambers  at  Paris.   See  the  Iatter,year,.n|iL^14,  315,  5i 
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•ll^TKm  TbechiarpHngwiDtluiimwjPwfam 

bmilMdrinuted. 

AVBL  t  rinr  in  Fnuxse,  which  rises  in  tho  deputment 
of  Bute  Mune.  in  the  nnge  of  hiUs  which  oonnecta  the 
Cte  d'Or  iritfa  the  Vosges.  The  waters  of  mtMj  of  the 
tdskOH  of  the  Seine  £nr  from  the  ssme  nnge*  as  well  u 
flMtf  dieSefaw  itaali;  the  sonroe  oi  wfakh  is  •bout  26 
■2(1  natfa-wcst  of  that  of  the  Aube.  The  coone  of  the 
(ntfRsmiiifiT  aonw  distuwe  nearlr  pualleU  until  the 
iibib  idbr  tona^  ■bont'SO  or  85  miles,  turns  gndually 
■ORto^weMwud.and  unites  its  waters  with  thoee  the 
Sebte.  sear  tbe  little  town  of  RomiUy. 

TV  vhok  iflogth  d  the  Aube  is  about  113  miles;  and 
&e  dittsnoe  io  a  strai^t  liiw  from  its  source  to  its  junction 
tith  the  Sons  is  about  87  mUes.  It  does  not  receive  aav 
ttibatirjF  oT  ifflportance.  The  Ainon  and  the  Voire,  which 
Ul  isto  it  on  ^  ri^t  bank,  and  nave  a  course  of  about  3u 
■iles  ca^  an  the  largest.  The  principal  plaoes  by  which 
it  pssKs  ire  U  Fert6-iKir-Aube,  Clairvaux  (onoe  frjned  for 
1  wtslthj  abbey),  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  Ards-sur-Aube ;  at 
rtidi  but,  about  32  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Saoe,  it  baoomM  tmri^M*.  (MaUa  Biud  :  Bnti'a  Map  iif 

ADBI.  a  depazCmMit  in  Fkance^  takinjg  its  Mme  from 
Ibe  dKm-mentioned  rim.  bf  whieh  it  is  traimsed  in  a 
dnction  neiriy  N.W.  This  department  is  bounded  on  the 
X.)iy  dist  of  llame;  on  the  E.  by  tiiatof  Haute  Hame 
(Upper  Msme) ;  on  the  S.  by  those  of  COta  d'Or  and 
T«aw  fwhi^  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  S.W.) ;  and  on  the 
W.  Iff  dist  of  Seine  at  Mante.  Its  greatest  length  is  from 
&Si.teWJ<T.W^  sixty-eight  miles;  and  the  breadth, 
Mnnd  St  light  angles  to  the  above  dimension,  is  fi(ily-Bix 
1^  The  superficial  ontents  are  about  2334  English 
1^  miles;  and  the  population  (in  1826)  was  242.000 
nriT,  fiving  about  1 03  penons  to  the  square  mile. 

TUidepartment,  wtudt  corresponds  to  part  of  the  fiMiner 
nfisecsf  Champagne,  has  no  mountains,  nor  any  consi- 
mUt  clentioo&    TIm  snrflMe  emsiaai  tunulating 

The  Seuw  and  tbe  AiUw  tnmise  it;  at  first  with 
MM  mbtIt  parallel  to  each  other ;  th«i  tuminginore 
lixwii  the      they  unite  th«r  waters  near  the  N!w.  ex- 

of  Am  department.   The  Seine  is  navigable  from 

diB  capiw  of  tba  departDMUt ;  and  the  Aube  from 
AnaL  The  minetal  trMsnras  of  the  district  are  inconsi- 
InUe:  there  is  a  quarry  of  good  marble  at  Chassenay, 
Mr  Bsr-nr-Aube. 

Thenilis  very  difibrent  in  the  north-west  and  south-east 
piittgfdiede^rtment.  The  fonner  is  unfertile,  bearing  only 
■!^iye,iiid  buck-wheat,  and  these  in  such  acantv  crops, 
&  great  part  (A  the  land  is  left  uncultivated.  This  dis- 
bid  ii  bare  of  trees ;  though  it  is  thought  that  the  resinous 
vnditiiid  Aose  whieh  thrive  on  a  light  soiU  would  succeed. 
IWteik  tract  had  in  derision  of  its  barrenness  the  name 
QBBpagne  Pouillenae  Gitrndly,  IiOHiy  (TAan^Mi^). 
IWwBhmt  ^strict  is  far  m«v  fertile :  tnoorii  it  has  tbe 
ntnibMa  as  the  otlwr  (chalk),  yet  the  depth  of  the  allu- 
^  dipoMis  is  much  greater.  Th6  land  is  in  some  places 
eWsTj  as  to  require  many  horses  for  the  plough.  Grain 
a  podflced  abundantly,  and  potatoes  form  a  considerable 

■ttention ;  but  wine  is  tbe  t^ef  article  of  growth, 
&  BiDndenble  quantity  of  it  is  exported.    Horses  are 
^BKnoa;  but  oxen  and  theep  are  scarce.   The  woods, 
oiH  io  several  parts,  and  the  ponds  or  lakes  (^tangs), 
^"Bicb  poulby,  game,  and  fish  in  abundance.   Tbe  pro- 
'*ti«i  iif  honey  also  is  a  branch  of  indus^. 
Tbe  trade  of  the  diqtartment  is  consioerable.  Cotton 
Ni  aad  hosiery  are  manu&etured  at  Trtnres,  Clairvaux. 
"■mUt  near  tbe  eonfluenee  of  the  Seine  and  Aube.  and 
^■•incas.  Leather  ia  tanned  and  dressed  at  Troyes.  Small 
fix  csport  to  Bengal  are  made  in  different  plaoia;  also 

and  these  various  manufactures,  with  thttt  wine, 
^<  and  other  natural  productions,  enable  the  inha- 

to  carry  on  a  trade,  which  is  facilitated  by  the  two 
^^Ue  rims,  Seine  and  Aube.  and  by  the  roads  from 
**B  to  Dijon,  B^fort,  and  Besan9on,  which  cross  tbe 

^  duef  towns  are  Troyes,  the  capital,  on  the  Seine 
'n*h(juu  in  1826,  26,000)  ;  Arci»-sur-Aube  (population 
Bar-suF-Aube  (population  4000) ;  Bar-sur-Seine 
iNttioo  SOOO) ;  andNogent-sur-^etne  (population  3000), 
]H  Be  all  of  them  seats  subprefects.  [See  Arcis, 
^tioGSMT.  and  TkoTBS.]   Brienne  (eetewated  for  its 


populatioaoflesi  than  1000.  RomiUy  and  Clairvaux  are  bott> 
the  seats  of  small  cotton  manufactories,  and  the  latter  i^ 
also  celebrated  for  its  abbey,  of  which  St  Bernard  wai 
the  first  abbot.  Tbe  uuited  towus  of  Ricey-Haut,  Ricey- 
Has,  and  Riaey-Hani-rivew  posiaM  a  pqmlatioa  ^.  about 

4000. 

The  d^artment  d  Aube  sends  thiee  denutiBa  to  the 
ohambtf,  and  is  comptehended  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
oouf  n^e  iamz*-coMirt\  of  Paris.  It  ftwms  the  diocese  of 
Trims ;  ttw  bishop  of  which  is  suffrann  to  the  archbishop 
of  Sens  and  Auxerre.  (MM.  Malte-Bnin  and  Ballu ;  Die- 
Aonnotre  Umvgnei  de  la  France.) 

AUBENAS,  a  town  in  France,  in  tbe  department  of 
Ardtebe.    [See  ARoiCBB.] 

AUBIGNE'.  THEODORE  AGRIPPA  D",  the  Hu- 
guenot  historian  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1 5&0.  near  Pons,  in 
uie  province  of  Saintonge.  The  union  of  valour  with  learn- 
ing was  tbe  great  aim  and  boast  of  tbe  Huguenots,  a  union 
wmch  gave  riM  to  many  siDgular  and  great  characters. 
The  utmost  care  was  bestowed  upon  D'Aubign^'s  edu- 
cation. When  four  years  old  he  had  a  [Hv^itor  who 
taught  him  Ibur  laiwuages  at  onee.  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, togethw  with  nis  mother  tongue.  It  is  said  that  be 
knew  than  at  six  years  of  age,  ana  was  able  to  make  a 
translation  of  Plato's  Crito  at  seven.  But  independently 
d  the  absurdity  of  this  story,  we  must  observe  that  these 
&cta  are  taken  from  D'Autugn^'s  Memoir  of  his  private 
life,  and  that  he  is  one  of  those  braggart  writers  who  are 
too  apt  to  sacrifice  truth  to  vanity.  His  father,  was  a 
bold  and  turbulent  Huguenot,  and  bad  been  engaged 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  While  conducting  his  son 
to  Paris,  they  passed  through  this  town.  Perceiving  tbe 
beads  of  his  brother  conspiraton  still  exposed  over  the 
gates,  the  elder  D' Aubign£  abjured  bis  son  '  ne\'er  to  spare 
his  head,  in  order  to  aveitge  those  noble  victims ;'  an  ex- 
hortation which  was  not  tost  upon  the  son.  After  some  time 
spent  in  the  colleges  of  the  c^tal,  ]wung  D'Aubigni  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  persecution.  Being  taken  with  others, 
and  narrowly  eec^ng  death,  hA  succeeded  in  getting  off 
to  Orleans,  when  tn  tbe  ensuing  siege  his  &ther  re- 
ceived a  wound,  of  which  be  died.  He  was  then  placed  ihr 
two  years  under  tbe  superintendence  of  De  Bete,  at  (Seneva. 
Here,  and  afterwards  at  Lyons,  be  pursued  a  singular 
course  of  study,  consisting  of  the  Rabbins,  Pindar,  mathe- 
matics, and  magic  the  btter  with  tbe  resolve  of  never 
making  use  ol  it.'  At  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  third  la^il 
war  he  escawd  from  bis  guardian,  mo  kept  him  dose,  and 
joined  the  Hugenot  bands,  which,  in  1A70.  lived  at  free 
quarters  in  the  south  of  France. 

When  peace  returned,  love  put  poetry  into  his  head,  and 
awakened  his  scribbling  ^puwitiet.  but  these  again  were 
put  to  flight  by  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  Soon 
afterwards  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  the 
AttuR  Henry  the  Fourth.  Thus  installed  at  court,  D'Au- 
bign£  rendered  himself  remarkable  for  his  boldness,  talent, 
o(uiity,  and  impertinence.  He  abounded  in  repartee — bis 
hands  were  full  of  quarrels;  he  wrote  a  tra^dy  called 
*  Circe,'  and  seems  to  ha^'e  excited  some  admiration,  but 
little  friendship.  As  a  partisan,  however,  D'Aubign£  was  a 
moat  valuable  follower,  and  as  such  Henry  of  Navarre  both 
prized  and  used  him.  When  war  broke  out,  D'Aubigni 
not  only  accompanied  the  armies,  but  shared  in  tbe  personal 
adventures  of  the  prince,  some  periknis,  some  ludicrous; 
for  Henry  was  as  fond  of  disguise  and  gallantry  as  of 
feats  of  arms.  The  kins;  of  Navarre  had  litUe  whierewith 
to  reward  sui^  service :  ne  was  wtiably  poor,  and  D'Aa- 
bign£  had  neither  the  disinteresteuness  nor  devotion  of  Sully. 
He  Boeordingly  todt  adx'antage  of  his  fbrniliarity  with  the 
prince  to  ^ush  hia  frankness  to  insolence ;  he  ^'ented  hb 
aiscoDtent  m  sarcasms,  and  at  last  wore  out  the  patience  of 
the  best-nauuced  of  kings  and  companions.  In  his  private 
memoirs,  D'Aubign^  has  assigned  as  the  cause  of  his  dis 
grace,  his  refusal  to  sen'e  the  jvince  in  his  amours.  He 
also  mentions,  that  on  bis  return  from  a  pcritouA  and  im- 
portant expedition  tbe  monarch  rewarded  him  merely  with 
his  picture ;  and  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Henry 
bad  determined  to  get  him  poniarded  and  thrown  into  the 
river.  But  D'Aubigni  has  contradicted  these  effusions  of 
his  bile  by  subsequent  dcclavations  of  praise  and  attach- 
ment. 


At  any  rate  he  quitted  the  seriiec  of-Hcnry  in  1A77. 

 ,  ,  Soon  after. he  fell  in  love  witli  Mademoiselle  de  Lezay, 

Mbool.  the  place  of  Nap^eon's  education)  has  a  I  married  her.  and  rejoined  the  king  of^Naj^^^g^^ 
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had  made  many  bitter  enemies  by  his  sarcaatie  behaviour, 
and  their  influence  again  drove  D'Atibign^;  from  court.  In 
order  to  be  aven$;ed,  he  determined  to  turn  csiivilic,  if  pos- 
sible— a  resolve  that  he  ingenuously  avows;  and  he  betook 
himielf  to  the  pemsal  of  the  controversial  witers  of  that 
party,  among  whom  Bellarmin  made  most  impression  on 
Dim.  The  result  of  his  efforts  and  stndteB  was,  however, 
to  render  him  a  firmer  protestant  than  before.  In  this,  he 
owns,  Whittaker'a  Prelections  had  conuderable  influence. 
In  1587  we  find  0'Aubign^  again  in  the  service  of  Henry, 
and  engaged  «t  die  battle  of  Coutns.   In  the  following 

{'ear  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Korerament  of  Mail- 
exMS. 

The  possession  of  a  fortress  was  at  that  day  the  great 
guarantee  of  independenee.  It  instantly  raised  an  officer  to 
ptrfitical  importance,  and  gave  him  almost  the  rank  of  a 
grandee.  The  acquisition  of  this  great  privilese  was  not 
likely  to  render  so  turbulent  a  personage  as  D'Aubign^ 
more  obsequious  or  mild.  He  was  in  a  little  time  again  at 
variance  with  Henry,  embracing  the  party  of  the  Huguenots, 
and  opmly  preferring  their  interests  to  court  favour.  Never- 
thelen,  VDea  it  was  necessary  to  eonflde  tiM  Cardinal  of 
BooTfaaiit  to  a  trusty  guardian.  Hennr  selected  D'Aubign^, 
notwHhsUuidiisg  the  expottulstioo  of  his  connsellom,  adding, 
Uiat  iyAubigne*B  word  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  his 
fiiith. 

From  the  period  of  Henry's  desertion  oi  protestantism, 
D'Aubi^t  was  one  of  the  firmest  supports  of  the  Hu- 

fuenot  interests,  always  representing  them  in  their  sasem- 
hes.  often  in  their  controversies,  and  in  Aeir  negotiations 
with  the  court  D'Auhign£  asserts  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Hnguenots  and  the  downfall  of  their  cause  were  owing  to 
the  corruption  of  their  chiefe,  who  for  the  most  part  received 
bribes  or  places,  and  were  thus  induced  to  relax  in  their 
opposition  and  independence.  Nor  does  he  exempt  SuWj 
himself  firom  this  chaige.  As  to  D'Aubign^,  one  thing  is 
eeitain,  that  he  might  have  been  rich,  like  his  comrades, 
and  that  he  was  almost  the  only  one  who  remained  poor. 
His  vmoe  wis  always  raised  Ibr  Huguenot  independence 
against  the  insidious  proposals  of  tiie  court.  On  one  occasion 
he  conducted  a  controversy  with  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  and 
M>gftged  for  the  Huguenots  that  they  would  subioit  to 
irlut  eould  be  proved  to  have  been  the  practice  of  the  <^ureh 
for  the  first  400  years  of  Christianity.  *  Grant  us  forty 
more  in  addition,  snid  the  cardinal,  wishing  to  include 
the  Chalcedonian  Council.  *  I  will,*  replied  D'Aubignf. 
When  expostulated  with  fbr  his  concessions,  he  answered, 
*  Does  net  the  cardinal  own  by  his  demand  of  forty  more 
years,  that  the  traditions  of  the  first  four  centuries  are  at 
variance  with  his  propositions  ?  '  Numerous  controversial 
tracts  proceeded  fVom  hiii  pen  at  this  period.  But  the  chief 
fruit  of  his  residence  at  Maillexais  was  *  The  HiHory  qf  hie 
mm  7%fM*,'  a  vdaable  document  for  the  Huguenots  tft 
France.  It  1ms  been  compared  to  the  work  of  De  Thou,  and 
even  preferred  to  it.  De  Thou,  however,  wrote  a  history, 
and  D' Aubign^  a  memoir,  his  work  being  a  lively  picture  of 
pSssing  events,  feats  of  war,  and  intrigues  of  court,  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  personages  concerned  are  sketehed  by 
a  satiric  but  livelv  pen.  The  Catholics  did  their  utmost,  first 
to  prevent  D'Auoignfi  from  writing  it,  then  to  suppress  it 
when  written.  The  last  volume  was  printed  at  Maillezais  in 
1819,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  condemned  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  to  be  burned.  The  publication  increased 
tiie  hatred  of  the  queen  to  D'Aubign^.  The  ministry  had 
made  ft^qiient  overtures  to  purchase  the  possession  of  his 
fbrtrass ;  and  when  at  last  he  found  it  no  longer  tenable, 
he  gave  it  up,  not  to  the  court,  but  to  the  chief  noble  of 
the  Hu^enot  party,  the  Duke  de  Rohan.  Having  tiius 
closed  his  p(ditical  career,  D' Aubign4  retired  to  Geneva.  He 
arrived  there  in  September,  1620,  and  was  most  honourably 
received.  He  lived  in  exile  ten  years,  during  wldch  he 
employed  his  time  in  study,  in  writing,  and  m  directing 
the  fortifloations  raised  at  that  tilde  around  the  Swiss 
towns,  and  among  them  Berne  and  Basle,  as  bulwarks  of 
the  protestant  interest.  The  French  court  ceased  not  to  dis- 
turb and  persecute  him,  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
to  procure  his  condemnation  to  death  for  making  use  of  the 
materials  of  a  church  in  building.  '  It  was  the  fourth  judg- 
ment of  death  pronounced  a^nst  him ;'  such  sentences, 
however,  were  not  ^ways  senous  in  those  days.  Neither 
his  condeAmatum  not  his  age  pre\'ented  D'Aubign^  from 
eqwusmg  a  noble  lady  of  Geneva  at  th^  period,^  His  last 
years  vera  imbittend  by  the  soandalotu  oondoct  of  his  son 


Constant,  afterwards  the  fktfaer  of  the  oelebratetf  Mad.  dh  ^ 
Maintenon.  D'AubignS  died  in  IfiSO,  and  lies  buried  in  L 
the  church  of  St.  Ren£,  at  Geneva :  over  him  is  a  latin  ■ 
epitaph  written  by  himself.  ' 

The  works  of  D'Aubign^  are  numerous  and  various. 
They  con«st  of  poems,  dramas,  contro\-endal  tracts,  his 
great  history,  memoirs  of 'himself^  and  various  satiriesl 
writings  against  his  cotemporaries.  Of  these  the  prinopsl 
are,  ^  Con^oftion  CaihoHque  de  M.  De  Smug,  and 
Lee  Atmtttree  du  Barm  de  ^ometfe.  The  first  is  di-  '-' 
rected  against  De  Sancy,  finance  minister,  and  a^iast 
Cardinal  du  Perron.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  mean  the  * 
Due  D*EpemaB,  with  whom  D'Aubign£  had  frequent 
quarrels.  ■ 

AUBIN,  ST.,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jersey,  situated  ' 
opposite  to  St  Helier,  the  capital  of  the  island.   The  walk  g 
from  the  one  to  the  other  is  S(  miles,  and  is  very  delightful.  ' 
On  tiie  left  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  bay  to  which  this  little  s 
town  gives  a  name ;  on  the  right  is  the  rich  and  fertile  i 
valley  of  St.  Laurens,  abounding  with  neat  cottages  and  i 
(farming  landscapes.    The  air  of  St.  Aubin  is  preferred  .i 
to  that  of  St  Helier ;  house-rent  and  lodgings  are  cheaper, 
and  the  situation  is  certainly  more  retired.   The  prospect 
from  the  adjoinmg  hill,  called  '  Nmrmont,'  to  the  south  of  i 
this  town,  is  very  fine  and  otensive.   St.  Aubin  consists  of 
one  prineipal  street  of  about  fifty  houses,  with  as  many  more  • 
scattered  in  different  directions.   There  is  here  a  chapel  of  j 
ease,  a  good  meeting-house  for  the  independent  dis- 
senters, which  has  an  endowment;  and  a  Wesleyan  me-  j 
thodist  congregation.   The  population  of  the  parisB  of  St.  . 
Brelades,  in  which  this  town  stands,  was,  in  1831 — males,  ' 
963 ;  females,  1116;  total,  2069  ; — composing  342  fbmiliea :  j 
of  which  128  were  employed  in  agriculture,  101  in  trade,  , 
manufacture,  and  handicraft,  and  1 1 3  not  comprised  in  the  ^ 
two  preceding  classes.    The  inhabited  bouses  were  307,  ^ 
uninhabited  9>  and  3  building  ;  tobd,  319.    The  church  is  , 
neither  adorned  with  smre  nor  tower ;  it  was  eonsemted  .  ^ 
27th  May,  a.d.  Mil.   The  piw  is  capaoious;  but  its  site 
not  having  been  very  judiciously  chosen*  the  d^)th  of  water,  '. 
except  in  spring  tides,  uill  not  admit  of  lar|;e  vessels  enter-  ' 
ing  toe  harbour ;  it  is  however  good,  and  strong- built.  There  ' 
is  also  a  market-place  in  this  town.    St.  Aubin  is  defended  : 
by  a  little  fortress  called  *  The  Tower,  or  St.  Aubin's  Castle, 
with  a  pnyecting  pier,  within  which  vessels,  even  men-oE 
war,  may  lie  in  safety :  this  fortification  is  insulated  at  high-  ' 
water.    The  police  of  St.  Brelades  is  composed  of  a  eonstable  ' 
(an  officer  similar  to  that  of  mayor  in  England),  two  cente- 
niers,  and  fifleen  police  officers,  who  constitute  the  jurf 
called  '  Enditement,'  and  four  *  Vingteniers,'  who  have  tlM 
power  of  seizing  on  their  vingtsine  only.  {CommmaeetHon 
from  Jertey.) 

AUBREY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  Engluh  antiquezy.  vrma 
horn  at  E  as  ton  Piers,  in  Wiltshire,  on  Hareh  13  (acoord 
ing  to  the  memoir  prefixed  to  his  AnHquiHei    Sumy,  but 
according  to  that  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  hie 
MitceUaniee,  on  November  3),  1625-6.   He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Richard,  only  son  of  John  Aubrey  of  Burleton,  in 
Herefordshire,  by  Deborah,  dau^ter  and  heiress  of  Isaa« 
Lyte  of  Easton  Piers,  by  whom  that  estate  came  into  his 
fiimily.   iMem.  prefixed  to  HiHory  of  Surrey,  p.  iii.)  Ho 
received  his  education  in  the  grammar-school  at  Malmes- 
bury,  under  Mr.  Robert  Latymer,  who  had  also  been  pre- 
ceptor to  the  fhmous  Thomas  Hobtws,  with  whom  after* 
wards,  notwithstahding  disparity  of  years,  Mr.  Aubrey 
formed  a  lasting  fHendship.    In  1642  he  was  entered  a 
gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
pursued  his  studies  diligently ;  makmg  the  natural  history 
and  antiquities  of  England,  at  the  same  time,  his  peculieir 
delight  Hoe  he  fiHrmed  an  acquaintance  with  Anthony 
&  Wood,  to  whose  eolleetions  fbr  the  history  of  the  llniver- 
sity  and  its  writers  he  became  a  contributor  {Life  Wood. 
prefixed  to  Bliss's  edit,  of  the  Athenat  Oxen.  p.  Ix.),  as  well 
as  to  the  Mmastieon  AneUcanum,  then  recently  under- 
taken by  Dodsworth  and  Dugdale.   In  164S  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  the  deatii  of  hie  father, 
in  1652,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
He  now  succeeded  to  several  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Wilts,  Surrey,  Hereford,  Brecknock,  and  Monmouth ;  and 
in  his  Mi»ceuanie$  he  acquaints  us  that  he  had  also  an  estate 
in  Kent.   In  1656  he  became  one  of  the  club  of  oommoti- 
w«alth-men,  formed  on  the  principles  of  Harrin|(ton*B 
Oceana,  printed  in  that  year.   Wood  iAthen,  Oxom.  edit. 

Bliss,  vol  ill  ed.  1119.)  w.jtT'^Vbe^iaAQVnm  mbowt 
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pmeniiDeDt  and  fif  arderinK  ■  eomuMmwealth  vme  tin 
most  iiij{«iiou3  and  smart  uiat  ever  were  beard,  fjr  the 
argaments  hi  the  Parliament  House  were  but  flat  te  those.  > 
This  gang,'  he  addd.  *  had  a  balloting-hos.  and  balloted 
Mrw  dnngs  sfaoidd  he  carried,  by  way  of  tentament;  which 
Ini^not  Bsed  or  known  in  Englutd  beftne,  upon  this 
•eeooBt  Ae  room  enrery  evening  was  very  full.'   The  club 
kowsrar  wms  broken  up  in  1659.    In  1640  Mr.  Aubrey 
went  jnn  Iidand.  and  npon  his  return,  in  the  month  of 
September  t^at  year,  he  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  near 
Holyhead.    (Afem.  itf  tupr.  p.  vL)   His  notes  infenn  iu 
&at  be  afterwards  soflhred  anotter  sort  of  shipwreck :  he 
says.  *On  Norvember  t.  1B61. 1  made  my  first  addresses  in 
an  in  hour  to  Joan  Sommer.'    When  he  married  is  uneer- 
taiit ;  but  from  this  remaric  we  gather  that  in  that  state  be 
enjoyed  no  ^cat  ^city.    In  1662  he  became  a  fellow  of 
the  Society.    In  1664  he  was  in  Prance.  His 

estates,  between  lawsuits  and  mismanagement,  now  became 
encumbered,  and  about  1 666  he  seems  to  have  disposed  of 
fereral:  that  atEaston  was  parted  with  in  1669  and  1676. 
(JV«n.  p.  xi.)  Iti  the  space  of  four  years  he  was  reduced 
Dot  only  to  straits  bot  to  indigence.  Yet  his  spirit 
lemained  unbroken.  *  From  1670,  he  says,  *  I  thank  God, 
I  have  enjoyed  a  happy  ^litesceney.'  lliis  obscurity, 
whidi  he  ems  happy,  consisted  in  fiillowhig  up  the  bent  of 
his  gentoa.  whfle  be  owed  his  subsistence  to  the  UnAneai  of 
his  friends ;  and  in  labouringto  inform  that  worW  in  which 
1»  knew  not  how  to  live.  Bis  chief  benelaetreis  was  tlM 
then  Lady  JUmg,  of  Drajcot,  in  Wtltahire,  in  whose  house  he 
had  an  i^iartment,  and  by  whom  he  was  generoiKly  supported 
as  lon^  as  he  lived.  Dr.  Ravlinson  says  {Mem.,  p.  xii.) 
*  that  he  was  on  his  return  from  London  to  Lady  Long's 
boose,  when  his  joamey  and  life  were  concluded  at  Oxford, 
vhee  it  is  presamed  he  was  buried,  though  neither  the 
time  of  his  olnt  nor  his  plare  of  banal  ran  be  vet  discovered.' 
The  vriler  of  Aubrey  s  life  in  the  Biograpnia  Britannica 
fvoLip.  349),  conjectures  riiat  he  died  about  1700.  Sir 
'Wi&iam  Musgrave,  in  his  Obitmny,  preserved  in  the 
British  Miueum,  upon  mannseript  authority  says  Aubrey 
died  in  1697;  and  a  note  in  Browne  Willis's  copy  of  Aubrey  s 
Smrrof  adfe  that  he  was  *  buried  in  St  Michael's  church, 
Oxon,  ID  Jesus  College  aisle.' 
Anthonv  4  Wood,  who  probably  considered  himself  in- 

ered  by  the  printing  of  ^me  of  the  information  which  he 
d  received  from  Aubrey,  gives  a  peevish  character  of  him ; 
uid  says,  *  he  was  a  ^mless  person,  roving  and  magotie- 
beaded,  and  aometimes  little  better  than  craiied  :  and  being 
exceedingly  credulous,  would  stuff  his  many  letters  sent  to 
A  W.  with  foUiries  and  misinformations  which  some- 
n'mes  would  guide  him  into  the  paths  of  errour.'  (Ath. 
Qzm.  Bliss's  edit.  Ijif^,  p.  Ix.)  Heame  informed  Baker, 
the  Camlaidge  antiquary,  that  it  was  Aubrey  who  gave 
Wood  that  account  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hyde,  which 
duefly  oecasioaed  the  {msecution  against  him.  Wood  used 
fa  keep  his  vouchers,  (Ath,  Oxon.  iii  644.)  Malone,  in 
bis  Ht^orieal  Ateount  nf  the  Ei^lUh  Stage,  has  given  a 
bvoorable  character  Auwey,  who  certainly  was  a 
nian  of  good  natural  parts,  eonsidoable  teaming,  and  inde- 
fili^aUe  application  — a  great  lover  of,  and  diligent  searcher 
TOto,  antiquities.  He  occasionally  wrote  Latin  poetry ;  and 
«u  eonsiidered  one  of  the  best  naturalists  of  his  day,  though 
oedaious  (as  Wood  has  remarked)  and  very  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  superstition. 

Aubrey's  published  works  are — I.  MiicsBaniea,  viz., 
I.  Day-Fatality  ;  2.  l.ocaI-Fatali^ ;  3.  Ostenta ;  4.  Omens; 
5.  Dreams  ;    6.  Apparitions  ;   7.  Voices  ;  8.  Impulses  ; 
'■  Knoekings  ;    10.  Blows  Invisible;   it.  Propnecies ; 
12.  Marvels;  13.  Magick;  14.  Transportation  in  the  Air; 
li.  Tiaiona  in  a  Beril,  or  Glass ;  16.  Converse  with  Angels 
■id  ^piritt;   17.  Coips-Can^a  in  Wales;  18.  Oracles; 
IS-Kitasie;  SO.CHaaeesofLore;  Envy;  21.9econd-nghted 
penras.  OetaTo^IiOTidon,  1696.   Reprinted  with  additions, 
oonm^  Lmdon,  1721,  and  octavo,  London,  !784.   II.  A 
ftnmh^atian  of  t/ie  County  of  Surrey;  begun  1673 — 
adsd  1692.    Published  by  Dr.  Richard  RawHnson,  under 
^  titfe  of  T%e  Natural  Uittory  and  Antiqttilies  of  the 
Camty  rtf  Surrey;  begun  in  the  year  1673,  by  John 
Aabr^,  Esq.  FJI.S.  and  continued  to  the  present  time; 
Sfc  fokomes,  octavo,  London,  1 71 9. 
Dr.  Bliss,  in  a  note  to  Wood's  Life  prefixed  to  the 
^^■«r,  p.  Ix..  gives  the  fUQowing  accurate  detail  of  the 
Mn.  wueh  Aubnjr  deposited  in  the  muienn  at  OxSxi. 


1.  The  Naturai  HittoTy  ttf  imtthire .  16M,  two  Tolumea 
t.  Ardtitectomea  Saerar  a  curious  MS.  but  unfinished. 
3.  A  Perambuiation  qf  Swrey .-  much  of  this  is  used  in 
the  printed  work.  4.  An  Apparatue  /or  the  Live*  (mt 
English  and  other  Mathemaiical  Wriiert.  ft.  An  bUer- 
pretationof  Fitlare  AngUeanum.  6.  T^el^e  of  Thomas 
Hobbm  of  Malnubmrw ;  made  use  of  bjr  Dr.  Blackburne  in 
*  Vitas  Th.  Hobhes  Anetwiwa.'  7.  Am  Idea  qf  EdueaHon 
tu[¥emmtt  Gentiemen.  B.  l>*mgimt»  4»  Saetm  Pwn  m 
Cem,  ffille ;  peirme  (h«i>  infetunstum  MunnoD  Av- 
hrey,  R.  S.  Sodum.  (It  eonsisu  of  Mvenl  vim  of  the 
house,  gardsns,  and  envims  of  BasCo«  Fian,  diawn  in  a 
coarse  manner  and  colouring,  bat  pleasing  and  expraasiTa.) 
9.  A  volume  of  letters  and  Mber  papers  ef  EMae  AAhmole'i, 
refarting  chiefly  to  Dr.  Dee  and  Sir  Edward  Kdley.  10.  Two 
Tolomes  of  Letters  from  eminent  Hterary  and  pcditical 
characters,  addressed  to  Anthony  k  Wood,  and  collected 
for  his  use:  in  three  volumes.  Most  of  these  have  been 
minted  in  Letter*  trmecnbed  from  the  Origwaie  m  tiu 
Sodleian  Library  and  Aehmolean  Mueeutn,  two  Tnlnmei. 
octavo,  Oxford,  1S13.    Appendix,  No.  it. 

Beside  the  works  already  quoted  in  the  abovs  seooont  of 
Aubrey,  the  lives  of  him  in  the  Biographia  Britmniea, 
and  Ghalmers's  Biogr.  Uict.  have  been  eouMilttd ;  ss  well 
as  Qough's  Brit.  Topog.  i.  263 ;  and  Manning's  Hiet.  ^ 
Surreih  iii.  689.  686. 

AtfBURN,  a  thriving  town  of  Cay^a  coonty,  about 
170  miles  west  of  Albany,  in  the  state  New  York. 
AuVum  is  fiiTourably  situated  on  the  ontiet  of  the  Owaseo 
Lake,  a  fine  stream  with  falls  and  numenHW  mill  sesfi, 
offering  focilities  for  manufarturing  establishments,  several 
of  whidi  have  been  formed  here  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  canal  which  joins  Wie  river  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie 
passes  close  to  the  town,  an^  cuotributes  materiaUy  to  its 
prosperity.  The  court-house  for  the  county  is  situated  in 
Auburn  ;  tiie  population  of  the  town  in  1839  was  stated  to 
amount  to  4000.  Auburn  contains  a  theological  seminary, 
founded  by  the  Presbyterisns  in  1821 :  it  has  four  pro- 
fessors, a  library  of  49f)0  volumes,  and  (hk  1833)  fifty-four 
students. 

This  town  is  principally  interestincss  containing  Uw  first 
built  of  the  two  state  prisons  of  New  Voik,'  which  UTe  been 

conducted  upon  a  peculiar  system,  with  a  view  to  tbi 
reformation  of  the  prtsonera,  and  have  accordingly  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  attention.  The  principle 
adopted  in  the  management  (rf*  the  prison  at  Auburn,  is 
that  of  depriving  the  prisoners  of  social  interooarse,  and  of 
exacting  from  them  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  which 
is  so  directed  that  the  criminals  are  made  net  only  to  sup- 
port themselves,  but  also  to  defray  all  the  necesssry  out- 
goings of  the  prison. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  prison  incloses  a  spaee  of  ground 
500  feet'square.  The  principal  building  stands  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1 00  feet  within  this  widl,  and  is  tbre»4ided,  the 
front  being  276  foet,  and  each  tfae  aides  1142  feet  long. 
Besides  ue  keeper's  apartments,  juispital,  ehapel,  and 
domestic  ofHces,  this  building  contains  bitb  cells,  ea{ndHe  of 
holding  only  one  person,  each  of  them  being  7  feet  long* 
3^  wide,  and  7  foet  high.  These  cells  are  perfectly  vmti- 
lated ;  they  are  arranf^  in  Ave  rows,  or  stories,  opening 
into  galleries,  and  are  so  'managed  that  no  cornmunication 
can  pass  between  the  inmates  of  neighbonring  cells,  un- 
known to  the  officers  of  the  prison.  The  space  in  front  of 
the  cells  is  so  perfect  a  sounding  gallery,  that  a  person 
standing  on  the  ground  story  can  hear  even  a  wU^ier  ftom 
tfae  most  distant  cell  at  the  top. 

The  system  now  pursued  in  this  prison  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  when  it  was  first  opened  in  1821. 
It  was  at  that  time  intended  to  try  the  effect  of  constant  soli- 
tary eonflnement  in  cells,  and  eighty  hardened  offenders 
were  aeeotdtngly  selected  from  other  prisons  tet  tiie  experi- 
ment. This  pwn  was  inirsued  fiv  nearly  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  appeared  to  be  attended  with  such  Serious 
effects  on  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had 
become  insane,  that  it  was  necessarily  modified.  It  might 
have  been  feared  that  the  effects  of  total  isolation  having 
proved  thus  injurious,  the  whole  principle  would  have  been 
rejected,  and  the  prison  sufiered  to  degenerate  into  an  ordi- 
nary place  of  confinement,  without  iiirther  attempts  at  re- 
forming the  prisoners.  Happily  the  idea  wa;  not  aban- 
dMmed  that  solitude  might  be  made  to  exercise  a  beneficial 
influenoe  upon  the  character  of  criminal  unsceomMnied 
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by  the  bad  effects  whieh  had  attended  the  first  experiment 
It  was  conceived  thrft  this  ^ood  eflbet  might  be  attained  by 
leaving  the  oonvicts  in  their  solitary  cells  during  the  mght, 
and  compelling  them  to  work  during  the  day  in  society  ;  out 
obliging  them  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  absolute  silence. 
The  infraction  of  this  rule  is  followed  by  severe  and  imme- 
diate punishment  inflicted  by  the  keiepers  with  a  whip 
made  of  raw  hide,  and  the  punishment  follows  the  o&nce 
so  certainly  and  instantaneously  as  to  be  nearly  a  preventive, 
the  application  of  the  whip  Ming  sometiines  not  required 
for  three  months  together. 

All  th«  operations  in  the  {nrison  are  oonducted  with  the 
oKMtest  regularity.  The  convicts  who  have  previously 
&nied  a  trade  whieh  can  be  earned  on  in  the  prison, 
an  employed  upon  it ;  otherwiae  thinr  are  taught  some 
mde,  and  the  keeper  is  allowed  to  select  such  an  employ- 
ment as  appears  best  suited  to  their  powers.  The  work- 
ahcqps  are  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison.  The 
hoars  of  hdMur  vary  according  to  the  season.  When  the 
length  itf  daylight  will  allow  ofit,  the  prisoners  work  twelve 
hours  in  the  day ;  at  other  times  they  labour  during  the 
oontinnanoe  of  daylight  When  not  absolutely  at  work  or 
at  their  meals,  the  oonvicts  ore  always  in  their  cells,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  prison  is  so  strict,  that  not  even  a  glance  of 
recognition  is  at  any  time  allowed  to  pass  among  the 
prisoners. 

The  severi^  of  the  system  here  described  is  such  that 
it  is  neoessary,  in  order  to  j  usti^r  it,  to  show  that  it  is  produc- 
tin  of  cnisiawalde  beneOts.  ui  a  tepcnt  drawn  up  by  &m- 
mis^ners  appmnted  by  the  legidature  of  New  York  to 
visit  this  prison,  we  find  the  folwwii^  rnssage  descriptive 
of  some  of  the  advantages  realised :  *  The  separate  cells 
bv  night,  and  the  silence  preserved,  always  entirely  prevent 
all  contamination  amoag  the  prisoners.  By  this  system 
every  prisoner  forms  a  dass  by  himself,  and  to  all  moral 
and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The  novice  in  crime 
may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert  felon, 
without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
The  entire  separation  &om  all  criminal  associates,  the 
sobriety  of  feelings  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour, 
aiid  most  <^  all,  the  sadness  of  solitude,  must  frequently 
make  seiiotui  tmpmsions.' 

The  religious  mstmetion  of  the  oonvicts  is  not  neglected ; 
tbm  are  ^yers  monung  and  evening.  The  only  book 
permitted  on  the  wemises  is  the  Bible,  a  copy  of  which  is 
placed  in  every  oall,  and  the  eha]^in  of  the  pruon  is  the 
only  person  with  whom  the  oonvicts  can  hold  unreserved 
oommunication. 

The  system  pureued  at  this  prison  appears  to  have  a 
favourable  effect  upon  the  health  of  the  convicts.  Tbe 
mortality  of  tbe  prison  in  Philadelphia  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
proportion  of  1  to  1 6].  At  Newgate,  New  York,  tbe  deaths 
are  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  18}.  In  the  penitentiary 
at  Wetbenfield,  the  disciphn'e  of  which  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  prison  at  Auburn,  the  proportion  is  1  to  44], 
and  in  the  prison  at  Auburn  itseif,  the  proportion  is  l 
Utit. 

Of  the  moral  eflbct  of  the  regulations,  we  may  judge  from 
the  Cut,  that  while,  in  tiie  prisons  of  Pennsylvania,  1  con- 
vict out  of  every  6  has  bten  reconmitted,  and  in  the  state 
of  Ibrylasd  the  commitments  are  as  ttumerous  as  1  in  7. 
the  proportion  of  relapsed  oriminals  in  the  cells  at  Auburn 
is  not  greater  than  1  in  19. 

(Stuart's  Three  Years  in  North  America;  Hall's  Traaeti 
in  North  America ;  Report  made  to  the  Firm^  Government 
by  MM.  Da  Beaumont  and  De  ToqueviUe  on  the  Penitm- 
Mary  System  of  the  United  States.) 

AUBUSSO'N,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Creuse,  about  twenty-three  miles  S.E.  from  Gu^ret,  the  capi- 
tid  of  the  department  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Creuse, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  sterile  district  abounding  avith  granite 
numntains.  The  town  omsists  of  a  ungle  street,  bnwd  and 
well  built.  The  manuiaature  of  carpets  is  the  great  support 

Aubosson.  Those  made  in  the  royal  manufiwtory  are 
equil  to  the  carpets  of  F&ris ;  and  there  are  many  other 
manufiustories  of  the  same  article.  Thread  is  also  made 
here.  This  place  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement :  it 
has  a  theatn,  an  agricultural  soeietyi  and  a  nursery- 
ground  for  the  department  The  population  is  upwards 
cf  4000. 

The  arr&ndiisement  of  Aubusson  contains  860  square 
uitot,  or  5d0,400  acres,  and  has  a  population  of  93,298  in- 


habitants.   (Halte-Brun;  Balbi;  Diet.  Umvenel  de  /« 

France.) 

AUBUSSO'N.  PIERRE  D,  was  bom  in  1423  of  a 
noble  French  family,  descended  from  the  old  ViscouDts  of 
La  Marche.  He  served  while  yet  very  young  in  the  imperial 
army  in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  from  that  timt 
the  prevailing  idea  w  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  that  ol 
fighting  tbe  Mussulmans,  who  then  threatened  to  overpower  . 
Cnriatian  Europe.  D' Aubusson,  having  returned  to  France, 
was  presented  at  court  by  his  cousin  Jean  d' Aubusson, 
ohamberlain  of  Charles  VI  I.,  and  became  a  favourite  of  the 
Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
his  expedition  to  Switxerlund  in  1444,  and  was  present  at 
the  hattie  of  St  Jacob,  near  Basle.   After  some  years  he 
proceeded  to  Rhodes,  when  he  entered  the  order  of  St 
John  of  Jerusalem.   He  obtained  a  commandery,  and  was 
dispatched  by  the  Grand  Master  with  a  mission  to  France, 
in  which  he  obtained  of  the  King  subsidies  of  money  to 
assist  Rhodes,  which  was  then  threatened  by  Mahomet  II. 
He  was  afterwards  made  Grand  Prior,  and  was  intrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  fortifications  of  Rhodes.   In  1476,  oa 
the  death  of  the  Grand  Master  Orsini,  D'Aubusson  was 
elected  to  succeed  him.   In  May,  1480,  a  large  Turkish 
army,  said  to  be  100,000  strong,  commanded  by  a  Greek 
renegade  of  the  family  of  Pahedogi.  landed  on  tbe  ieland, 
and  soon  after  invested  the  town.   The  greatest  bravery 
was  displayed  on  both  sides.   The  Turks  made  the  first 
assault  on  the  9th  of  June,  but  were  repulsed.  Paleobgus 
then  renewed  the  cannonade  with  incrnsed  vigour,  until  he 
had  levelled  the  greater  part  of  the  fortifications  to  the 
grouod.   The  Turks  made  a  genml  assault  on  the  27th  of 
July.   In  then-  fluious  onset  uiey  swei^  away  the  defenders 
on  the  principal  breach.    Seven  Turkish  standards  were 
already  planted  on  the  rampart  and  the  Turks  were  pouring 
into  toe  town,  when  D'Aubusson,  attended  by  a  chosen 
band  of  French  knights,  rushed  to  the  spot  and  ai^r  a 
desperate  contest  in  which  he  received  five  wounds,  the 
Turks  were  driven  out  of  the  breach,  and  were  pursued  by 
the  knights  and  the  Rhodians  towards  their  camp.  Being 
panic-struck,  the  invaders  withdrew  to  their  vessels  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Paleoologus,  and  they  soon  after  sailed 
away  from  the  island.   This,  which  was  the  first  siege  of 
Abodes,  lasted  eigh^*nine  days ;  the  Turks  lost  9000  kUled, 
and  carried  away,  it  is  said,  15,000  wounded.  Mahomet  II. 
was  greatiy  irritated  at  tbe  failure  of  the  expedition ;  he 
dismissed  and  banished  Palceologus,  and  was  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  person,  when  he  died  in  a  small  town 
of  Bithynia,  in  May,  1481.    Tbe  Turkish  succession  was 
disputed  between  his  two  sons,  Bajazet  and  Zizim;  and 
the  latter  being  worsted  in  fight,  took  refuge  at  Rhodes, 
where  D'Aubusson  received  him  with  great  honour,  and  after- 
wards sent  him  for  safety  to  Bourgneuf,  a  commandery  of 
the  Order  in  France.  Bajazet  made  peace  with  the  Knights, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  for  his  brother's  mainte- 
nance.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  demanded  that  Zizim  should 
be  intrusted  to  his  guardianship;  and  D'Aubusson  being 
obliged  to  oompl);,  though  unwillingly,  the  Turkish  prince 
went  to  Rome  in  1488,  where  he  was  treated  widi  all 
attention.   D'Aubusson,  in  reward  for  his  compliance,  was 
made  a  Cardinal.   About  this  time  a  great  crusade  was 
projected  by  the  Christian  princes  against  Biyazet  and  D'Au- 
busson was  proposed  as  commander  of  tbe  expedition  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  who  looked  to  the 
conquest  of  Naples,  the  Jealousy  of  the  other  sovereigns, 
and  the  tei^iversations  of  Alexander  VI..  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Innocent  on  the  Papal  chair,  frustrated  tbe  design. 
Charles  VIII.,  on  his  passage  through  Rome  in  1495, 
demanded  of  the  Pope  the  person  of  Zizim,  which  Alex- 
ander dared  not  refuse  him  at  the  time.    Soon  after,  how  - 
ever,  while  Charles  was  at  Naples,  Zizim  died  suddenly 
at  Rome,  some  say  in  consequence  of  irregularities,  others 
from  poiaou  given  him  by  order  of  Alexander  VI. :  this 
charge,  howe\%r,  has  not  been  substantiated. 

D'Aubusson  was  deeply  grieved  at  all  the  scandals  of 
that  eiMch,  and  at  the  wars  which  Chrlktians  waged  a^ainst 
Christians,  instead  of  turning  their  arms  against  the  Mus- 
sulmans. He  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  died  at 
Rhodes  in  July,  1503,  aged  eighty.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  Grand  Masters  of  his  Order.  There  is  a 
narrative  in  Latin  of  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which  is  attn- 
buted  to  D'Aubusson,  in  the  collection  De  Scrtpturibus 
Germanite,  Frankfort,  1602.  .Gulielmus  Caorsinus  has 
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writUB  ibo  m  Moount  of  the  SMge,  fwinted  itt  Ulm. 
1496.  FadNrBoulwanhwvritfeen  alifeof  PiemD*Aa- 
boaHB. 

AVCS,  a  atT  in  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  Gs^  479  muea  fltoa  Paris,  through  ^tleaiUt  lioMgea, 
and  TobIobm;  but  caly  410  thimgh  Parigimix  and 

Agm. 

Audi  it  a  xtry  aatiant  town,  ud  bean,  mder  a  Mmawliat 
akend  finn,  the  nuM  of  theAusct,  apeopl*  whoinhabtled 
dH&trietnand  it  in  the  time  of  Caiar,  and  wwe  subdued 
hf  his  KeDtenaot,  P.  Craaaus.   In  the  fourth  eentory,  it 
qipean  in  ecdesiastieal  history  as  the  see  of  an  archbiabop, 
whiae  soceesion  retained  till  the  ftrst  French  Revolution  the 
title  of  Primate  qf  Aqtdtaim.   The  town  is  built  in  the 
fixiB  of  an  aa^tbeatre,  and  presents  a  very  picturesque 
appeannee.  The  Ritot  Gers,  a  tributary  of  the  Oaronne. 
floirs  through  it,  and  divides  it  into  two  parts,  called  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Tovn :  a  flight  at  two  hundred  steps 
wnt  one  of  the  conmunications  between  these  parts.  The 
stnets  at*  narrow  and  crooked,  but  wall  paved.   There  is  a 
fiaeflfaet(sqnaze)  sttbebigfaMt  part  cf  the  town,  tmni- 
Bstfld  on  the  wast  by  a  eharmiiii^  pRMncoadei  liom  whicdi  is 
STiewof  the^TCMSi.   Thn  Anadation  qf  the  eathadial, 
vhidi  is  venr  anlimt.  baa  been  ascribed  to  Clovis.  It  is 
admiied  kt  the  elevation  of  the  vanlled  roof,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  painted  windows.   A  nwdem  portal  added  to  it,  in 
which  the  Corinthiaa  and  Composite  <nders  are  united, 
awnts  ai  with  the  Gothie  arehitecture  of  the  building. 
The  palaee  of  die  arehbiahop  adjoins  the  cathedral,  ami 
from  its  tenaee  eoiamanda  some  fine  prospects. 

There  are  in  the  town  a  large  hospital,  a  considerable 
Kkary.  a  eoOege  (or  high  scbotd),  an  agricultural  society,  a 
tewm^  aeademy.  and  a  theatre.  A  statue  has  been  erectofl 
to  M.d  K^poy,  an  individual  to  whom  the  town  owes  much 
<f  its  MWdlishBaent,  especially  the  pnnHoade  alreadv 
MaligaBd. 

The  trade  Audi  isdiiefly  in  theproduoeof  tba  neigb- 
tNriag  dislriec— wioo,  wool,  pens,  snd  bom  ChrMm  pmn, 
die  ewdlwico  of  irbidi  fast  m  genially  admitted.  Some 
■snnfaetures  of  vrooUen  and  cotton  stufis,  leathn:.  and  hats 
an  ouried  on.  The  country  round  pradnoes  a  little  com, 
sad  some  wine  and  Imndy,  but  is  ehiefly  famous  for  its 
frni^  A  turauoiao  mino  wa*  wwkad  near  -this  city  a  few 
fean  nnee.  Tho  populatioD  in  1626  waa  nearly  11,000; 
vim  Hartiniire  published  his  Gnmd  Dietumnain,  the 
population  vras  eatiinated  at  3000. 

Anch  is  the  aeat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  own  diocese 
eniatts  of  the  department  of  Gers.  His  suffiragans  are  the 
Kihaps  of  Aire,  Tarbea,  and  Bayonne.  Before  the  revolu- 
too  be  had  ten  suffrann  btshops.  It  was  formerly  re- 
8»dsd  as  the  capitol  of  Gaseoni^  or  Gaioony. 

The  inwidiiaBnient  of  Anen  contains  MO  square  miles. 
W34M00  acres ;  and  a  population  of  56,098  mbabhants. 
(Malto-Bnui;  Diet.  d« fa miCv,  flee.) 

AUCHE'NIA,  in  zoology,  a  genua  of  ruminating  mam- 
mals.  [See  Lama.] 

AUCHTERARDER,  a  village  in  Perthshiie,  which 
*»  once  a  royal  burgh,  and  enjoyed  the  eleMive  franchise. 
It  consists  of  one  stoeet,  about  a  mile  long,  on  the  road 
hHB  Perth  to  (9asgow ;  and  is  54^  miles  north-west  of 
Edinburgh.  It  has  five  Jaira  in  the  year ;  and  the  linen 
■osimbcture  ia  carried  on.  Thoe  is  a  ■ecedfff's  meeting- 
IxHbe.  The  population  trf"  the  parish,  which  is  about  5  miles 
long  and  as  many  broad,  was.  m  1831,3188.  Stone  fit  for 
buildingand  a  peculiar  kind  of  thin  grey  slate  are  quar- 
risd.  The  perisb  is  in  the  |M«sbytery  of  Aiichterarder  and 
die  mod  of  Perth  and  Stirling.  Auchterarder  was  burnt 
byoiderof  tbePnteBdardimngtiMnbeUionui  1715-16; 
sod  the  inhaUtantt  wen  «poaed  to  the  rigour  ttf  die  cold 
u  the  middle  of  winter.  IttUtary  reasons  were  uned  in 
neon  for  the  barbaric ;  and  when  the  Pretender  tied  from 
Perth  he  Mfc  n  amn  money  to  be  distributed  among  the 
■Ann. 

There  are  aonw  vestiges  of  Roman  encampments  in  the 
pui^ ;  also  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  said  to  have  been  a 
nmting'-seat  of  Malcolm  Can  more ;  and  of  a  chapel,  formerly 
tbe  parish  church.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Auchter- 
srder  retain  burial-places  in  the  grave-yard  attached  to 
tbclast. 

The  village  of  Auchterarder  is  much  inconvenienced  by 
tte  wank  of  water.  (Sir  John  Sinclair's  StaiiMitcal  Account 


AUCHTERHUCHTY.  a  royal  burgh  in  thb  county  o. 
Fife,  in  Scotland,  incorporated  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland 
and  governed  by  three  baithes  and  fifteen  councillors.  It 
has  no  share  in  parliamentary  rei«es£ntation.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  pansh  anwunted  in  1831  to  3325  persons,  who 
are  pertly  engaged  in  manufaotnring  brown  Unen.  There 
■re  four  nirs  m  the  year,  which  are  numemuly  attended. 
Freestone  is  abandant  in  the  parish.  The  church  was  re- 
built, in  a  substantial  manner,  in  1780.  The  parish  is  in 
the^resbytery  of  Cupar  and  Synod  of  Fife.  Anehtermuehty 
is  distant  about  9  miles  west  from  Cupar,  and  3^  north  by 
west  from  Falkland. 

AUCKLAND,  ST.  ANDREW,  an  extensive  parochial 
chapdry  in  Darlington  Ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  Ac,  or  Ak^  (oak),  and 
the  word  land ;  and  in  old  writings  is  spelled  Akeland, 
Aueland,  Aclent,  Acelat,  and  Acle.  The  pai'sh  contains 
twenty-seven  subdivisions;  townships,  chapelries,  Stc.,  of 
which  only  one  calls  for  particular  notice,  viz.  Bishop's 
Auckland.  Some  others  may  be  here  mentioned.  Bin- 
ehesler  is  the  site  of  a  Roman  statical— Vinovium.  or 
Binoviom.  Hie  station  ia  on  elevated  ground,  nearly 
eighty  feet  above  the  lerd  <^tha  river  Wear,  which  wahhcs 
the  base  of  the  hill  on  the  west.  Various  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  here :  coins,  fragmente  of 

Ettery,  seals,  &e.  At  Thickley  was  bom  Colonel  John 
Ibume.  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  piece  in  the  history 
of  Charles  1.  Eldon  give*  the  title  of  Earl  to  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon. 

The  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Auckland  contains  45,470  acres 
(=  71  square  miles),  and  h^  in  1831,  a  total  population 
of  11,137  inhabiUnts.  The  river  Wear  passes  through  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  a  stately  stone  bridge,  called  Newton 
Capp  Bridge,  of  two  elliptical  arches,  according  to  some 
autoorities  (Hutchinson,  Hittory  qf  Durham) ;  or  of  one 
circular  and  one  pointed  arch,  according  to  others  {Seauiiet 
(if  England  and  mda}.  The  height  of  the  bridge  above 
the  liver,  and  the  q»n  ot  the  arches  (91  feet  for  ouo  arch, 
and  101  foot  for  the  other),  an  oonsideraUe  for  the  time  of 
its  erection,  which  was  about  the  year  1390. 

The  chuTx:h  in  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Gaunless,  a  stream 
which,  running  through  the  parish,  joins  the  Wear  near 
Bishop's  Auckland.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  has  a 
tower  at  tlie  western  end.  It  was  collegiate  in  early  times, 
before  the  time  tut  Antony  Beck,  ox  Beke,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  rendereo  it  colle- 
giate in  1292.  The  college,  as  appointed  by  Bishop  Beck, 
consisted  of  a  dean  and  an  unascertained  number  of  pre- 
bendaries or  canons.  This  church,  on  the  dissolution  which 
took  place  in  the  1st  of  Edw.VI.  a.d.  1547,  was  greatly 
reduced,  being  loft  neither  as  m  rectocy  nor  vicarage,  but  as 
a  curacy  only,  which  it  continues  still  to  be.  It  is  in  the 
archdeaoonry  anddiooese  of  Durham,  and  the  loshop  is  the 

Sitran.  (Hutdiinsoa's  Hirt.  the  Coim^  q^  Durham ; 
aautiM  qfEnrtand  and  WaUt.) 

AUCKLAm).  BISHOP'S,  a  market-town  and  town- 
ship in  the  parochial  diweky  of  8l  Andrew  Auckland, 
2484  miles  N.N.W.  from  London,  and  10  miles  S.W.  from 
Durham. 

It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Wear,  and  on  the  eaut  by  the  little  stream,  the 
Gfaunless,  whidi  falls  into  the  Wear  near  the  town.  It  is 
on  the  old  Roman  road,  Watling-street.  The  eminence  on 
which  it  is  built  is  nearly  140  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain  b^w,  and  the  descent  is  occupied  chiefly  by  gardens, 
which,  from  their  steep  declivity,  may  be  t«nied  banging 
gardens.  The  town  ia  well  buU^  and  there  is  a  spacious 
■quare  market-idaee.  A  gmmmai-iehotd  waa  founded  h«e 
by  King  James  I.  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  at  the 
petition  of  J>anie  Anne  Swyfte  of  the  city  of  Durham,  by 
whom  the  tchool  was  endowed  with  an  incfime  of  Mil.  an- 
nually. The  school  seems  to  have  been  further  endowed  by 
Bishop  Neile ;  and  it  appears  also  that  the  old  chapel  waa 
appropriated  to  iU  use  by  Bishop  Morton.  The  former  of 
these  prelates  held  the  see  of  Durham  from  1617  to  1627. 
and  the  latter  from  1632  till  the  dissolution  of  the  see  in 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  Ia  the  course  of  the  lust 
century  the  chapel  was  rebuilt  by  subscription,  and  divine 
aervice  restored.  The  school  ia  now  taught  in  apartmeiite 
on  the  ground-floor.  There  is  a  school  for  20  hoys,  founileit 
by  a  Bb.  Walton ;  also  one  on  I^.  Bell's  system,  fru:  390 
boys;  and  a  school  of  industry  for  girls.    The  last  tw« 
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autitntioiM  nem  to  owe  their  origin  ebi^  to  the  liberality 
of  the  late  lasher,  Shute  Barrington.  There  is  an  ahns- 
house,  founded  by  Bishop  Cosins,  who  came  to  the  see  on 
the  restoration  <^  Charles  II.  lite  murket  is  on  Thursday . 
Two  antient  fistrs,  on  Asoenraon  Day  and  Corpus  Cbrieti 
I^y,  have  been  given  up :  but  feirs  of  reeent  origin  are, 
Bccwding  to  some  acoonnts,  held  in  the  months  of  March 
and  October.  Some  muslins  and  other  ootton  goods  are 
made  here. 

The  town  derives  its  designation  of  Bishop's  Auckland 
froni  the  reaidenoe  of  the  bishops  of  Durham.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  chosen  as  an  epi»copal  residence  by  Bishop  Antony 
Beck,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  who  is  also  said  to 
have  built  a  eastle  here  in  a  very  magnificent  style ;  but  there 
are  no  remains  of  it  left.  The  present  palaoe,  which  has  kist 
all  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  and  is  an  irrmilar  pile  r^her 
resembling  a  magnificent  abbey,  lies  at  ^e  n.E.  end  of  the 
'  town.  The  entruiee  to  it  llrom  the  town  ia  through  a  new 
Gothic  gateway  and  screen,  extending  310  feet.  The  pataoe- 
ohapeK  which  was  built  by  Bishop  Cosins,  is  a  very  fine  edifice, 
with  lofty  piers  and  arches  of  the  early  English  character. 
It  is  84  feet  in  length  and  48  broad.  This  chapel  has  been 
repaired  at  various  times.  The  windows  of  the  aisles  are  in 
the  decorated  style ;  and  the  east  window  is  very  fine.  The 
altar-piece  is  a  painting  of  the  resurrection,  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Bishop  Cosins  lies  buried  under  the  floor.  A 
plain  stone,  with  a  modest  epitaph,  points  out  the  ^wt. 
Iliere  is  a  handaome  monument,  by  Nwlekens,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Bishop  Trevor,  who  died  in  1771.  The  palace  con- 
tains some  good  paintings :  among  them  are  foil-length 
paintings,  by  Ribera  (othorwise  Spagncdetto),  oi  Jacob  and 
the  twelve  patriarchs,  and  a  picture  of  the  Comaro  family, 
by  Titian.  There  is  also  a  portrait  of  Tyobo  Brahi,  the 
Danish  astronomer.  The  park  (through  wmeh  the  Gaunless 
flows)  is  very  extensive,  including  800  acres,  and  tbe  part 
near  the  bouse  is  laid  out  so  as  to  command  a  great  vaiie^ 
of  prospect.    A  stone  bridge  crosses  the  Gaunless. 

The  episcopal  palace  was  granted,  on  the  overthrow  of 
Charles  1.  and  hia  party,  and  the  suppression  of  the  see,  to 
Sir  Arthur  Hazelrig,  who  determined  to  make  it  his  resi- 
dence. He  pulled  down  almost  all  the  buildings  which  li<3 
found  there,  and  out  of  their  ruins  erected  a  magnificent 
house.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  11.  the  bishops  came 
again  into  possession  ;  but  Bishop  Cosins  declined  to  occupy 
tiie  house  built  by  Sir  Arthur,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
nsed  in  building  it  the  stone  of  the  antient  chapel.  He 
aceordingly  pulled  it  down,  and  restoring  the  stone  to  its 
original  destination,  built  the  mesent  chapel. 

(Hutehinson's  IStt.  of  the  County  of  Durham ;  Beautua 
of  England  and  WtOet,  &c.> 

AUCTION,  a  meUkod  employed  fbr  the  sale  of  various 
descriptions  of  property.  This  practice  originated  with  the 
Romans,  who  gave  it  the  descriptive  name  of  auctto,  an 
increase,  because  the  properh'  was  sold  to  him  who  would 
off'er  most  for  it.  In  more  modem  times,  a  diflerent  method 
of  sale  has  been  sometimes  adopted,  to  which  the  name  of 
auction  is  equally,  although  not  so  correctly,  apphed.  This 
latter  method,  which  is  called  a  Duteh  auction,  thus  indi- 
cating the  local  origin  of  the  practice,  consists  in  the 
public  oflisr  of  property  at  a  price  beyond  its  value,  and 
then  gradually  lowering  or  diminishing  that  price  until 
some  one  among  the  company  consents  to  become  the  pur- 
chaser. 

The  flnit-deserflied  mode  of  s^  by  auction  ms  established 
by  the  Romans  far  the  disposal  of  military  spoOs,  and  was 
conducted  sub  hartS,  that  is  under  a  spear,  whioh  was  stuek 
into  the  ground  upon  the  occasion.  This  expresnon  was' 
continued,  and  sales  were  declared  to  be  conducted  aub  hastS 
long  after  the  spear  was  dispensed  with.  In  the  same 
manner,  a  company  i»  in  the  present  day  invited  to  a  '  sale 
y  the  candle,'  or  '  by  the  inch  of  candle,'  with  as  little 
regard  to  actual  practice.  The  origin  of  this  expression 
arose  from  the  emplojrment  of  candles  as  the  means  of 
measuring  time,  it  1>eing  declared  that  no  one  lot  of  goods 
should  continue  to  be  offered  to  the  biddings  of  the  company 
fbr  a  longer  time  than  would  suffice  for  the  burning  of 
one  inch  of  candle ;  as  soon  as  this  nide  kind  of  measure 
had  wasted  to  Uiat  extent,  the  thea  highest  bidder  waa 
declared  to  be  the  purchaser. 

It  is  a  common  rule  in  law  that  no  contract  is  binding 
wtthont  the  assent  of  both  parties.  In  sales  by  auction,  tiie 
anent  of  die  buyer  is  gmn  by  means     his  bidding. 


while  the  assent  of  the  seller  is  signified  by  the  Ul  of  i 

hammer;  and  until  this  declaration  has  been  Biade,  the 
intending  purchaser  is  at  libertv  to  withdraw  his  bidding. 

It  id  a  common  practice  for  the  owner  of  property  aSSerec 
for  sale  by  auction  to  reserve  to  himself  the  privilege  o: 
bidding,  and,  as  it  is  termed,  buying  in  his  goods,  if  tht 
price  offered  by  others  should  not  suit  his  convenience.  Thii 
practice  was  held  by  the  civil  law  to  be  illegal,  and  even  U 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a  fraud ;  and  so  lately  as  the  timt 
of  Lord  Muisfleld,  private  biddings  at  auctions  were  s( 
considered.  In  the  present  day,  however,  they  are  not  onl] 
allowed  by  the  law,  but  the  lefpslature  has  so  hi  recognisei 
the  propriety  of  the  practice,  iSiat  in  eases  where  the  pro 
perty  has  been  bought  in  either  by  the  proprietor  or  by  hi 
declared  agent,  who  is  in  general  the  auctioneer,  no  auctioi 
chiky  is  chMgeoble. 

It  hu  bMD  laid  down,  th»t  the  buyer  of  goods  at  « 
aueticm  eannot  be  held  to  the  perfwmance  of  his  contrad 
in  cases  where  he  was  the  only  boni  ^fid*  bidder  at  tht 
sale,  and  where  puNie  notice  was  not  given  of  tlw  inbemtioi 
of  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  bid,  even  uiough  his  a^nt  wa 
authorizedtolHdonly  toaoertaio  sura.  This  rub  is  utrada 
to  act  as  a  prot^ctioa  to  the  public  against  the  practice  com 
monly  resorted  to  by  disreputeblo  auctioneers,  of  employinj 
personate  make  mock  biddings  with  the  view  of  raising  th' 
price  by  their  apparent  competitioa:  the  persons  thu 
employed  are  aptly  called  puffert.  In  many  large  towni 
and  more  eq>ecially  in  London,  many  persons  make  a  trad 
of  holding  auctions  of  inferior  and  ill-made  good* ;  person 
called  bark&'t  are  gen«aUy  plaoed  by  them  at  the  doa 
inviting  steangers  to  enter,  and  paSm  are  always  employe<i 
who  hid  more  for  the  articles  than  they  are  worth,  and  thu 
entice  the  unwary.  Many  ineftctual  attempts  have  beei 
made  to  put  a  stop  to  these  praetieea. 

The  swetiooeer  is  considered  tiie  agent  of  both  partiei 
vendors  and  purchasers.  In  the  language  of  the  judges  i 
a  late  ease, '  a  bidder,  by  his  silence  when  tlie  hammer  fklh 
confers  an  authority  on  the  auctioneer  to  execute  the  con 
tract  on  his  behalf.'  He  can  therefore  bind  the  parties  b 
hia  ugnature  accwding  to  the  requisitiou  of  the  Statute  c 
Frauds,  which  renders  it  necessary  in  contracte  of  sale  c 
'  lands  or  any  Interest  in  or  concerning  them,'  and  c 
goods  above  the  value  of  }  i3L,  that  some  '  note  or  memc 
randum  should  be  signed  by  the  parties  or  their  agent 
lawfully  authorized.'  And  such  signature  is  now  held  su 
flcient  even  in  an  action  brought  by  the  auctioneer  againi 
the  vendor  in  his  own  name.  It  has  been  doubted  therefon 
whether  a  bidder  m«]f  not  totraet  iin  ease*  within  the  statiUc 
at  any  time  before  the  actual  written  entn.  The  auctkmec 
also  stends  in  the  situation  (tf  a  stekeholdec  of  the  ^posite 
part  of  the  pmchaiie-moiiey,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  t 
part  with  till  the  sale'  has  been  carried  into  effect;  and  b 
cannot,  at  least  after  notice,  discharge  himself  by  payin 
over  the  amount  to  the  vendor.  From  this  peculiarity  < 
hia  position  it  results  that  he  is  now  (as  settled  by 
very  late  decision)  not  held  liable  for  any  interest  on,  c 
advantage  which  he  may  make  from,  the  money  in  hi 
hands.  In  this  respect  bis  situation  difiers  from  that  of 
mere  agent,  and  also  from  that  of  one  of  the  contracting  pu 
ties  (the  vendor),  from  whom  '  interest  is  recoverable  in  th 
nature  of  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  original  contract  on  th 
part  the  vendor,  by  whose  failure  to  make  a  good  titie  th 
vendee  hag  for  a  time  kiat  tiie  use  of  hia  mimey.' — (M: 
Justice  Amies  Parke.)  An  auctioneer  (like  any  othc 
a^t  and  trustee  eoneemed  in  the  sale  irf  pnqperty)  is  fhi 
bidden  to  buy  on  his  own  aoeonnt.  Ai^  where  he  sell 
without  disraiaing  the  name  of  Us  prinripaL  an  actio 
will  lie  a^iost  hims^  for  dam^ea  on  the  breach  of  con 
tract. 

The  conditions  of  sale  constitute  the  terms  of  the  bargoit 
and  purchasers  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  them.  The  lat 
Lord  Ellenborough  said,  that  '  a  Uttle  more  faimesM  a 
the  part  of  auctioneers  in  framing  particulars  would  avoi 
many  inconveniences.  There  is  always  either  a  suppresaio 
of  the  fair  description  of  the  premises,  or  something  state 
which  does  not  belong  to  them ;  and  in  favour  of  justlc* 
considering  how  littie  knowledge  the  parties  have  of  tb 
thing  sold,  much  more  particularity  and  foimess  might  fa 
expected.'  The  conditions  usually  contain  a  provision  ths 
*  any  error  or  nus-statoment  sh^  not  vitiate  the  sale,  bt: 
that  an  allowance  shall  he  made  for  it  ia  the  purehaM 
money.'    But  this  clause  is  held  only  to  guara  ngaini 
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onintentiooai  emm,  and  not  to  compd  a  purchaser  to  com- 
plete the  COD  tract  if  he  bfts  been  designedly  misled. 

The  duties  levied  upoa  goods  sold  by  public  anctioo  are  not 
ebaij^  aoeording  to  any  unifimn  scale.  Sheep's  wool  of 
Briluh  growth  sold  Tor  the  benefit  of  the  growers,  or  of 
peaoas  wim  have  |HU<iduMed  diracdy  from  the  growers,  is 
subject  to  an  aaetion-dH^  twopence  for  every  twenty 
shjUinn  ot  the  pur^ase-money.  Freehold,  oopyhotd.  or 
buelmd  estates,  whether  in  luid  or  buildings ;  shares  in 
Ibe  jnnt  stock  at  oorporate  or  chartered  companies ;  rever- 
sionaiy  mtereat  in  any  of  the  public  funds ;  and  ships  or 
Teasels. — are  liable  to  pay  seTcnpence  for  every  twenty 
shniiogs:  household  furniture,  pictures,  books,  and  the 
13(6  kinds  of  personal  property,  arc  made  to  pay  one  shil- 
Uog  for  every  twenty  shillings  of  the  purcbase-tnoney. 
Many  exceptions  have  been  m^e  by  the  legislature  when 
imposing  these  duties.  *  Piece  goods,  wove  or  febricated  in 
tluk  kingdom,  which  shall  be  sold  entire  in  the  piece  or 
quantity,  as  taken  from  the  loom,  and  in  lots  of  tiic  price  of 
tventy  pounds  aad  upward^'  are  exempted  from  the  pay- 
ment of  du^. 

The  produce  of  die  whale  and  seal  flsberieti  emoys  an 
equal  exemption,  as  well  as  elephants'  teeth,  palm-oif,  drugs, 
and  othet  articles  tx  the  use  of  dyers:  also  mahogany 
and  odio-  woods  used  by  cabinet-mAken,  and  all  goods 
imparted  V  way  of  merchandise  from  any  British  colony  in 
America,  Uie  same  being  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  mana- 
fiicture  of  audi  txAooy,  and  sold  by  the  original  importer 
vithin  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  importation.  Neither 
is  any  du^  chargeable  upon  property  sold  by  order  of  the 
courts  of  Chancery  or  Excheouer ;  nor  on  any  sale  made 
by  the  East  India  or  Hudson's  Bay  Company ;  nor  by  order 
of  the  CommiasioDeTs  of  Customs,  Excise,  or  other  govern- 
ment boards  of  commissioners.  In  like  manner,  sales  made 
by  the  sheriff  Tor  the  benefit  of  creditors  in  execution  of 
iademei^  and  bankrupts'  effects  sold  by  asssignees,  are  not 
odd  haUe  to  the  payment  of  auction-duty ;  which  last 
spedca  of  exemptions  are  made  upon  the  prindple  of  not 
aggrsnting  Uieir  losses  to  innoeattauffaers.  For  die  same 
rassof^  goods  damaged  1^  fire,  or  wrecked  or  stranded, 
which  are  sold  fi^  the  benefit  of  insurers,  are  not  char^ 
with  du^.  Wood,  oo(^ice.  the  produce  of  mines  or  quamea, 
eatde;  eon,  stodc  or  produce  of  land,  may  be  sold  by  auction 
free  of  duty  while  Hkoy  oontinue  on  the  lands  produdng  the 
sane. 

In  ewe  the  sale  of  an  estate  be  declared  void,  through 
defect  of  title,  the  duty  that  has  been  ^d  may  be  claimed 
again  within  three  months  after  die  time  when  the  d^ect 
has  been  discovered. 

The  value  of  eoods  subject  to  duty  which  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  and  tne  net  revenue  derived  from  the  same  in 
cadi  of  the  last  ten  years,  are  as  follow  ■ 


Vcac 

1824 

£  9,805.61 1 

£  304,024 

1835 

10,148,571 

328,833 

1828 

7,193,B55 

247,555 

1837 

8,115,278 

274,579 

1828 

7,571,244 

275,563 

18«9 

7,226,976 

251,562 

1830 

6,398,159 

234,854 

1831 

6,326,481 

218,084 
227,286 

1832 

6,523,753 

1833 

6,857,396 

240,645 

AUCTIONEER,  a  person  whose  profession  or  business 
it  is  to  conduct  sales  by  auction.  It  is  his  duty,  previously 
to  ibe  commemcement  of  every  sale,  to  state  the  conditions 
which  the  property  is  wered ;  to  receive  and  to  notify 
Lhe  respective  leadings,  and  to  declare  tbe  termination  of 
dw  sale.  £>r  Uiis  purpose,  he  commonly  makes  use  of 
a  buuner,  luoa  the  oiling  of  which  the  biddings  are 
docod. 

The  law  holds  that  an  aoctionew  is  authorized  by  the 
iBcheit  bidder  or  purchaaer  to  sign  for  him  the  contract  of 
MB,  and  that  his  writing  down  in  his  book  the  name  of 
pnn^iaaer,  shall  be  sufficient  to  bind  the  latter  to  the 
yarduse.  provided  no  fAjection  be  made  by  bim  previous  to 
■Bcfa  entry.    The  law  also  rect^nises  the  right  of  an  auo- 
ttnen-  to  act  as  the  agent  of  persons  wishing  to  purchase, 
«b{i  may  lotrust  him  to  make  biddings  for  them.  The 
xBdaaeer  thus  being  the  agent  of  both  parties,  his  signature 
of    buyer's  name  in  the  catalogue  to  which  the  conditions 
«(  nie  are  annexed,  opposite  te  Uie  lot  purchased,  togetb«!r 


with  the  price  bn,  has  been  eonsidered  a  suflkunt  note  o 
memorandum  in  writing  of  the  bai^ain  within  Oie  Statute 
of  Frauds ;  but  where  the  eond  itions  of  sale  an  not  annexed 
to  the  catalogue,  nor  expressly  referred  to  by  it,  tbe  sig- 
nature of  the  buyer's  name  in  &e  estak^Koe  is  not  a  oom- 
pltanoe  with  the  statute. 

Every  person  acting  as  an  avctioiMer  m  the  United 
Kingdom  is  required  to  take  oat  a  Heense,  wnieh  most  be 
renewed  on  the  Sth  (rf  July  in  every  year,  and  for  this  lieenM 
tbe  charge  of  five  pounds  is  annually  made.  He  must  also 
enter  into  a  bond  with  sufficient  sureties  to  deliver  to  tbe 
officers  of  excise,  within  a  certain  period,  a  true  and  par- 
ticular account  of  every  sale  held  by  him,  and  to  pay  the 
amount  of  aoetion-duty  accruing  UMreon.  For  this  pur- 
pose, twentv-eight  days  are  allowed,  within  the  limits  of 
the  chief  oAea  of  exdae  in  London,  md  six  weeks  beymd 
those  limits. 

An  auctioneer  intondiuf;  to  hold  a  ule  within  the  limits 
of  the  chief  ofiice  of  excise  in-  London  must  give  two  days* 
notice  thereof  at  tbe  said  office.  If  tbe  sale  is  to  be  held 
beyond  those  limits,  three  days'  notice  must  be  given  to  the 
coUector  of  excise,  at  the  nearest  excise-office.  This  notice 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the  auotkmeer,  and  mnst 
specify  the  particular  day  when  suc^  sale  is  to  he  held.  It 
is  further  obligatory  upon  him  to  deliver  in  a  written  or 
printed  catalogue,  likewise  attested  by  his  sigDSturc,  or  by 
that  of  his  authorized  clerk,  enumerating  every  lot  &na 
article  intended  to  be  offered  at  such  auction.  Ha  is  liable 
by  law  for  the  amouDt  of  the  auction-duty,  but  may  recover 
the  same  from  the  veiMor.  It  is  very  common  to  stipulate 
that  the  buyer  shall  pay  the  amount  of  duty  in  additnn  to 
the  sums  bid  by  him. 

If  an  auctioneer  declines  or  omits  at  tbe  time  of  sale 
to  disclose  tbe  natne  of  his  employer,  he  makes  himself 
responsible  toward  tbe  buyers  for  all  matters  in  regard  to 
which  the  responsibility  would  otherwise  lie  with  the  owner 
of  the  property  sold.  He  is  also  responHbls  to  his  emploTer 
for  any  loss  or  damage  that  may  be  sustsiiwd  throng  his 
carelessness  or  want  of  attention  to  the  instrucUons  friven ; 
and  if  by  his  grosD  negligence  the  sale  becomes  nugatory', 
he  can  recover  no  remuneration  for  his  services  from  his 
employer.  If  he  receives  money  as  a  deposit  on  the  sale 
an  estate,  and  knowing  that  there  is  a  defect  in  tbe  title, 
pays  that  deposit  over  to  his  employer,  be  is  answerable  for 
the  amount  to  tbe  purchaser;  and  if  he  pay  over  tbe  pro- 
duce of  a  sale  to  bis  employer  after  receiving'notice  that  the 
goods  of  right  belong  to  another,  the  real  owner  may  recover 
the  value  from  the  auctioneer. 

The  number  of  auctioneers'  licenaes  issued  in  England 
during  each  of  tbe  last  ten  years  was  u  fbUows: — 1824, 
2939;  1825,2941  ;  1826,  2910;  1827,  2981  ;  1828,3119; 
1829,2972;  1830.  3043;  1831,  3974;  18SS.  3002;  1833, 
3040. 

AU'CUBA,  the  Japanese  name  of  a  diffieions  phut,  now 
commonly  cultiv^ed  in  the  gardens  of  this  country  as  a 
hardy  evergreen  shrub,  remarkable  ftr  its  shining  psle- 
green  leaves  mottled  with  yellow.  It  is  described  by  Tfaun- 
berg  as  growing  to  tbe  height  of  a  man  or  higher,  and  as 
common  in  various  plaras  in  Japan,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 
Its  fruit,  which  it  bears  in  March,  is  a  red  berry,  about  the 
size  of  that  of  a  laurel,  and  containing  a  siagle  stone,  with 
a  bitter  nauseous  kernel.  In  (his  country  we  have  only  the 
female  state  of  this  plant,  the  natursd  order  of  which  is  still 
unsettled.  Several  opinions  upon  that  subject  have  been 
advanced  by  botanists,  but  Prof^sor  Decandolle  seems 
most  correct  in  tofemMf  it  to  tbe  dogwood  tribe  iComeee), 
to  which  its  strong  bbmI  of  dder  seema  to  point  out  its 
affinity. 

It  is  said  that  only  one  species  exists,  namely,  the  Aueuba 
Japomca  of  our  gudetts ;  Iwt  tt  seems  not  improbable,  from 
Thunberg's  figure,  that  the  plant  represented  at  his  tab.  13, 
with  loose  hairy  panicles  of  llowers,  may  be  a  seomd  spe' 
cies.  We  possess  only  a  variwated  variet;r  ot  the  ^ant  ; 
in  its  natural  state  it  is  said  to  have  btowniih-greanleavea 
without  any  blotches. 

AUDE,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  whtdi  rises  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  falls  into  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  Its  source 
is  in  the  department  of  PyrM^s  Orientates  (Eastern  Pyre 
nees),  a  few  miles  N.W.  of  the  town  of  Mont  Louis.  Itt 
course  is  winding,  though  the  general  direetkin  of  it  is  from 
S.  to  N.,  past  the  towns  of  QuiUan,  Alet,  and  limoux,  till  it 
revflies  Carcassonne.  From  Carcassonne  ita  course,  thougt 
.,M  winding,  i.  fer  4.         g^.^^^^JS^^^  i 
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macftam  itidf  into  tiw  isa  near  the  Etang  de  Toidres,  to 
tiie  E.  at  Natbonne,  nuiDiag  nearly  paralkl  vith  the  great 
oanalofLanguedoc.  Itawhtue  course  is  from  130  to  140  miles. 

The  waten  of  the  Ande  are  very  turbid ;  and  the  depouta 
at  its  mouth  have  caused  a  considerable  variation  in  the  line 
of  Uie  coast.  It  bad  formerly  two  branches  by  which  it 
flowed  into  the  sea ;  but  the  canal  Robine  d'Aude,  or  Ro- 
^ne  de  Narbonne*  has  taken  the  place  of  one  of  these, 
lliis  passes  between  the  Etangs  of  Sigean  and  Gruiuan, 
and  then  through  the  Etang  de  Sigean  to  the  sea.  Boats 
are  very  seldom  seen  on  this  river,  except  quite  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  coune.  It  has  no  tributarv  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  the  Orbieu,  the  principal,  which  falls  into  it  on  the 
right  bank  above  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  forty  to 
forty-five  mile»  in  length.  The  basin  of  the  Aude  is  ia- 
closed  by  Mont  Bspinoiue  and  the  Black  Mountains,  which 
are  part  o£  the  CMin  of  the  Cevennes,  and  by  the  eastern 
extnmit7  of  the  Pyreneea.  (Malte-Bnin;  Eneydapidie 
mthodiqM,  &c.) 

The  Aude  was, known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
Atax.  Hiey  gave  this  name  to  the  channel  which  passes 
by  Narbonne  to  the  sea.  That  part  of  this  channel  which 
passes  throuf^  the  Etang  de  Sigean  was  deepened,  and 
faced  and  paved  with  stone,  by  the  Romans. 

AUDE,  a  department  in  France,  taking  its  name  from 
the  river  Aude,  which  ttows  through  it.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  the  departments  of  Herault  and  Tarn,  on  the 
N.W.  by  that  of  Haute  Qaronne  (Upper  Garonne),  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.  by  that  of  Arriige,  and  on  the  8.  by  that  of 
Pyr6n^fl  Orientales.  The  east  side  is  washed  by  the  Medi- 
tettanean  Sea.  Its  gteateit  length  is  in  a  diraetion  nearly 
E.  and  W.,  and  ii  about  aeveBhr-eix  mike;  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  fiffy-aeven  milee.  The  auperflfial  content 
is  about  8437  square  miles;  and  dw  population  266,000, 
giving  about  109  inhabitants  to  wery  ai^uare  mile. 

This  department  consists  of  the  basin  of  the  Aude,  and 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains  by^  which  it  is  bounded.  The 
N.  and  S.  are  consequently  the  parts  of  greatest  elevation ; 
the  former  from  the  commencement  of  the  Black  Moun- 
tains, and  the  tatter  from  the  rise  of  the  Pyrenees.  The 
centre  is  traversed  by  the  Aude,  whose  course  has  bem 
already  described;  and  also  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc, 
which,  entering  the  department  on  the  N.W.,  proceeds  in  a 
direction  about  E.  by  S.,  till  it  almost  joins  the  Aude  near 
Carcassone,  and  then  runs  panllel  to  the  course  of  the 
river  for  many  mites,  until,  again  turning  »  little  to  the 
north  of  B.,  the  canal  quits  this  department  for  that  of 
Herault,  and  Uie  river  pursues  its  coune  towards  the  sea. 

The  mountainous  diatriots  an  dry  and  unfruitfhl,  yet  the 
agrioultaral  produce  of  the  deparbnent  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  wants  tiS  the  inhabitants.  The  ^we  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent ;  the  flgs  are  excellent ;  and  an 
herb,  called  taUicou  or  saUcot,  which  grows  here,  is  gathered, 
dried,  uid  sent  to  otlier  departments,  or  to  Italy,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Honey,  known  by  the 
deugnation  of  *  Narbonne  honey,'  forms  an  article  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
the  department  is  not  great ;  though  silver,  copper,  lead, 
and  iron  arei«ocured,  as  welt  as  marble  in  great  variety, 
gypsum,  and  some  coal ;  and  there  are  salt-works  near  the 
Etang  (or  Pool)  of  Sigean,  one  oC  the  lagoons  which  line  tlic 
FrenSk  part  of  tib»  HecUterranean  eoast.  At  Bise  is  a 
cavern,  in  whieh  human  bwes  are  said  to  have  been  found 
along  with  those  of  tlie  stag  camel,  roebuck,  sntdope,  and 
bear. 

The  inlialntants  carry  oi  considerable  manu&ctures, 
which  are  promoted  by  the  advantage  of  inland  navigation 
through  the  canal  of  Languedoc.  Wocdlen  cloth  may  be 
regaided  a*  the  staple  manufacture.  It  is  carried  on  at 
Carcassonne  and  Castetnaudary,  both  of  which  towns  are 
aa  the  canal,  and  at  limoux:  Wax,  oil,  brandy,  leather, 
and  s^ass.  are  among  the  pvodnctions  of  ^e  industiyof  this 
department.  The  iron-wtvks  also  are  of  some  impcHrtance. 
The  little  town  of  St.  Colomb  sur  I'Hers  (with  a  population 
of  about  1000)  is  noted  for  its  turnery  and  toys. 

Tba  principal  towns  an  CaicaaBcame,  the  capital  of  the 
department  (population  18,000),  Castelnsndary,  and  Nar- 
bonne (population  of  each  10,000),  and  limoux  (popula- 
tion 7000).  I^ese  an  all  chief  plaoes  of  anondissemens. 
Alet,  on  the  Aude,  celebrated  for  its  medicinal  waten^  has 
1100  inhabitantB.  [See  Carcassonne,  CAnBurAUOAnT, 
IdMoux,  and  Nabboithi.] 

Tfais  department,  which  coincides  with  put  of  die  fio- 


vinee  of  t«&guedoe,  is  voder  the  jnrisdietioa  of  the  Oon 

Boyale  (Assise  Cionrt)  of  Montpeher.  It  sends  four  dopi^ 
ties  to  the  Chamber.  It  forms  the  diocese  of  Carcauoane, 
the  binhop  of  which  is  a  soffraxan  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Toalouse  and  Narbonne.  (Malte-Bmn  ;  Balbi ;  Dictiannair§ 
Unwerael  de  la  France.) 

AUDEBERT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  was  bora  in  1709, 
at  Rochefort,  in  France.  His  fathrar  was  a  dealer  in  pro- 
visions for  Uie  supply  of  the  shipping.  Youog  Andebut, 
when  seventeen  years  of  age,  went  to  Paris  to  stady  the 
arts  of  design  and  painting.  He  soon  excelled  aa  a  mi- 
niatore-^nter,  and  supported  himfelF  honourably  by  Ms 
laboQis  u  this  way.  Fortunately,  in  1789,  M.  GHgot  d'Orcy, 
receiver-ij:eneral  of  taxes,  who  was  distinguished  by  his  taste 
for  aator.  t  history,  to  the  promotion  of  whieh  he  gave  ttie 
most  mamfrr^nt  enconragement  and  sssistance,  having  had 
an  opportonity  vl  judging  of  the  talents  of  Andebot,  eoH 
ployed  him  to  paint  the  most  ran  objects  in  his  mu[nificeat 
collection,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  England  and  Hollsnd, 
whence  he  brought  back  a  great  many  drawings,  which  were 
used  in  Olivier's  Htstoire  dee  Ineeetee.  These  occnpationt 
gave  a  bias  to  Audebert  in  fovoor  of  natural  history,  which 
soon  amounted  to  an  ardent  passion.  No  longer  content  to 
^ve  expression  to  the  ideas  of  others,  he  undertook  varions 
important  works.  The  fimt  of  these  was  Himoire  NatwrtUe 
dee  SHnpee,  dea  Makit,  et  dee  Oaleopithiguee,  one  vol.  large 
folio,  with  sixty-two  plates,  the  figores  coloored,  Paris,  1800. 
The  appearance  of  this  work  caused  a  ^reat  seosaticm 
among  naturalists,  for  Audebert  anited  in  his  own  person 
the  <£aiacters  of  painter,  engraver,  and  anthor.  Having 
earefnlly  investigated  the  different  modes  of  .angmnng,  and 
the  tiiuB  which  had  pravionsly  been  made  to  cbloar  the 
ttgiavinga  of  obieets  of  natural  hiatmy,  he  improved  npon 
these  so  much,  uiat  he  may  tw  said  to  I»ve  invented  a  new 
mode,  and  to  have  carried  it  to  the  highest  danee  of  perfoo- 
tion.  This  improvement  consisted  in  patting  all  the  colonn 
on  one  plate  at  once,  instead  of  using  as  many  plates  as 
then  wen  colours:  he  made  a  farther  improvement  by 
nsinj^  oil  instead  of  water  coloars.  He  also  succeeded  in 
printing  wiih  gold,  the  colours  of  which  he  varied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  the  most  brilliaat  haes  of  the  ori- 
ginals. In  his  Htstoire  dee  Colibris,  dee  Oieeaux-Mouehee, 
dee  Jaeamare  el  det  P^omerope,  1  vol.  large  folio,  pNiis,  t^e 
expresttOD  and  position  of  the  birds  are  so  perfect  as  to 
make  them  appear  animated;  sod  the  descriptions,  of  which 
ha  is  likewise  the  writer,  on  worthy  of  anon  a  work.  Two 
hnndred  ct^ies  only  wen  printed  in  fidio^  in  which  the  nanw 
at  the  foot  of  each  figure  u  printed  in  gold ;  one  hundred 
copies  in  large  quarto ;  and  only  fifteen  co^es  in  folio, 
which  the  whole  text  is  printed  Id  gold. 

Scarcely  wen  these  works  commenced  before  Audebert 
began  to  plan  others— the  histoiy  of  Birde,  of  the  Mammir- 
ferm,  and  lastlv  that  of  Mm.  He  had  thus  chalked  out 
for  himself  work  enough  to  occupy  a  Ions  life ;  but  in  1800 
death  carried  him  off  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 
At  the  time  that  death  interropted  his  career,  he  had  bMon 
the  Hittoire  dee  Gritupereaux  et  dee  Oieeam  dc  ParcuUs, 
&e.,  1  vol.  The  publisher,  M.  Desray,  who  was  in  posees- 
sion  of  his  materials  and  the  processes  which  he  had 
discovered  and  employed,  ooinpleted  these  two  works  in  as 
peifoet  a  manner  as  those  whieb  had  been  finidied  by  th« 
author  himselL  The  text  was  edited  by  M.  Viallot,  a 
n^ialist,  and  fnend  of  Andebart  These  two  woits  are 
united  under  the  common  title  of  Oiieam  Dorie  on  a  r^teU 
M&otfi^iMi,  S  vols,  in  large  folio  and  laige  quarto,  Paris, 
Upon  the  same  plan,  and  by  the  adoption  of  tha 
same  processes,  M.  Vieillot  has  pobrished  FMietoire  de» 
Oieeaux  de  FAmSrique  SepfentrioiuUe.  The  Birds  of  Africa 
(La  OieeawB  eCAjriqae)  of  Le  Vaillant  are  indebted  for 
their  excellence  to  Audebert,  who  superintended  the  print- 
ing of  the  plates  as  far  as  the  13th  part  Other  branches 
of  natural  history,  and  especially  botany,  were  enriched  by 
the  discoveries  of  Audebert,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  splendid 
works  Le  Jardin  de  Jfalauueoiif  byVentenat,  and  the  Xt^jo- 
efes  of  Bedoatd. 

Audebert  was  not  more  nmaikahle  for  his  talents  than 
beloved  for  his  amiable  manners  and  generosi^  of  dispo- 
rition.  Thongh  naturally  tranquil  and  of  a  reacting  cba^ 
racter,  he  had  much  gaiety  of  mind,  was  fond  of  literature 
and  even  wrote  comedies.  We  an  not  aware  that  any  of 
these  have  been  published,  bat  his  other  worits  will  always 
ensare  him  a  liigh  aad  lasting  place  among  the  promotera 
td  the  science  of  natnral  history.  ABiog.  UnivereOie.) 
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AODIANS.  tHsftnrci.] 

AUDITOR,  an  oflSoer  or  ageat  of  the  kiop,  or  of  a  pri- 
Tite  HifinlBal  or  corporatioa,  who  eiimineB  periodiealj^ 
taeacBmli  of  nndor^ffieen,  teoanti,  iMwardi.  or  bulifii, 
wai  roMrts  tbe  state  of  thnr  aceomiti  to  hii  prindpal. 

jMOitan  of  the  Aadent  officen  of  the  exche- 

<pa,  ■bcrfiBlked  in  1785. 

AmSton  cf  P^Mir.  Aeeotnti,  or,  more  Btrictlj,  '  Commis- 
suBtn  for  anditiag^  the  Public  Aeooonts,'  are  public  officers 
originsllj  estaUiahed  by  the  25  Geo.  III.  c  52,  in  place  of 
die  uateotees  ij{  the  t^ce  of  tmditon  <Ae  istipmt  (LonI 
Sandes  and  Ijord  Cardifl),  wbaao  patCDti  were  vacated  with 
CBMpeiwaiioo  by  that  act,  and  their  fanctkitu  and  powers 
traasferred  to  the  commianoiien  dMnre  mentioned.  The 
'  Kiag  ia  aitffaowaed  by  tbe  st^  46  Geo.  III.  c.  141,  to  appoint 
In  flf  tbeae  commiBMoaew,  who  hoM  th«r  fAoea  auring 
«ood  befaavioar,  with  ■lariaa  of  IfiOOL  per  aanom  to  the 
Minani,  and  per  atmum  to  tbe  otiier  commiaakmera. 

lliqrare  incapacitatttd  from  nttiog  in  pariiament,  and  are 
avtn  to  execate  the  duties  of  their  office  &itbfully  and 
Hputially.  There  is  a  provisioo  in  tbe  statute,  tut  do 
'ncancy  which  may  arise  by  death  or  otherwise  ia  tbe 
number  of  commianoaers  after  the  fint  appointmeDt  cball 
be  filled  Dp  without  tbe  express  aothwily  of  parliament, 
oatil  the  number  ia  reduced  to  five,  in  which  case  the  King 
maf ,  from  time  to  time,  appwnt  new  commisBioners,  ao  as  to 
keep  tbear  munbera  always  to  six.  Two  of  the  number  ore, 
by  the  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c  121,  a.  17,  empowered  to  examine 
paitis  on  oadi,  and  do  all  acts  cmoerniDg  the  audit  of 
pdilie  aooowta. 

the  46  Geo.  IIL  c.  141,  sec  B,  all  public  accooobuts 
aie  to  tnuBout  to  the  commiaaitmen  wiuin  three  months 
after  31sk  Deoeuber,  or  within  three  montha  of  such  day 
satfaelofdiof  the  treasuiy  shall  order  (see  2  &  3  Wilt.  IV. 
c  104),  accoonta  duly  attested,  in  manner  pointed  out  bj- 
the  act,  of  all  fiums  received  and  paid  by  them  for  tbe  public 
service  within  the  preceding  year,  together  with  uruper  vouch- 
m  tjr  such  receipts  and  payments,  and  a  scaedule  of  tbe 
■me  \  which  scheaole  is  to  be  ccHnpared  with  tbe  vouchers 
07  an  officer  ia  tbe  Audiuoffice.    The  commissioners  may 
ail  on  all  public  accountants,  whenever  they  think  fit,  to 
aceonnt  to  uiem  for  the  receipt,  expenditure,  or  issue  of  all 
■oorfs  or  storea  intmated  to  them,  and  on  fulure  they  are 
lo  certify  the  defiulten'  qamea  to  the  remembrancer  of  the 
cnbetpier,  and  Uie  atbmiey-cieneral  of  England  or  Ireland, 
aad  lord'advocate  of  Scotland,  in  mder  that  proceeding  may 
he  taken  to  compel  them  to  account,  unless,  on  the  defaulter  s 
ujdication,  the  lords  of  tbe  treasuiy  think  it  proper  to  stay 
the  proceedings  for  a  reasonable  time.    By  the  stat.  1  &  2 
Geo.  IT.  c.  121,  it  is  enacted,  that  at  the  four  quarter-days, 
die  5th  day  of  January,  5lh  day  of  April,  5tb  day  of  July, 
ad  the  10th  day  of  October,  general  imprest  certificates 
Aall  be  made  out  at  tbe  exchequer,  specifying  all  moneys 
md  exchequer  bills  issued  at  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer 
aillun  the  preceding  quarter,  and  these  certificates  are  trans- 
ratled  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  within  thirty  days  after 
quarter-day  ;  and  by  the  10th  section  of  46  Geo.  III. 
e.  141,  the  paymaster  of  the  fOTces,  the  treasurers  of  the 
■atj  and  ordnance,  and  all  other  public  officers,  who  issue 
to  any  persona  money  for  public  services  by  way  of  imprest 
or  OD  account,  arc  required  within  three  months  afler  the 
Slst  December  in  every  year  (or  at  ahortcrperiods  if  ordered 
by  the  h>rds  of  the  treasury,  see  1  &  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  121, 
■c  €)  to  transmit  to  the  commissioners  of  audit  a  certificate 
inch  moneys,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  to  whom 
paid,  and  the  commissioners  arc  forthwith  to  take  them  into 
eoonderation.    By  the  above-mentioned  statute,  1  &  2  Geo. 
IT.  c.  121,  various  regulations  have  been  mule  respecting 
tile  mode  of  c:onducting  the  business  of  the  commissioners 
of  ancfit,  by  which  the  antient  and  inconrenient  system  of 
kmtn;  the  pnbUc  accounts  has  been  superseded.  The 
vrae  of  tbe   arrangements  in  the  Audit-office  arc  now 
vAkssSaA  to  the  control  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  who  are 
aathorixed  to  make  such  orders  and  regulations  for  conduct- 
the  bnsnesB  of  the  office  as  they  may  think  expedient, 
ad  best  calculated  to  enaure  the  efficient  dischaive  of  the 
4^*8  of  tbe  commissioners  and  other  officers.    By  the  2 
ViH.  TV,  c.  26,  the  above  commissioners  are  audiorized  to 
ariit  the  accounts  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the  colonial 
Tmno«;  and  the  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  99,  transfer*  the 
^«wers  and  functions  of  the  commissioners  of  public  accounts 
nVebod  to  tbe  commissioners  for  anditing  the  public  ac- 
I  of  Great  Britain. 


AUOaAX,  GEBARD.     This  eminent  enftraver  w 
bam  at  Lyona,         1640.    He  learned  the  principles  of 
dengn  and  engiaviag  from  his  &ther,  who  was  also  an 
artist.   At  an  ^Aj  age  he  went  to  Paris,  where  his  tsleoti 
soon  obtained  nodce,  and  procured  him  eventually  the 

Eititn^  of  Le  Brun,  the  king's  painter,  who  employed 
m  toei^rave  the  Battle  of  Coiwtantine,  and  the  Triumph 
of  that  emperor.  He  went  subsequently  to  Rome,  where  ne 
resided  three  years,  and  improved  himself  in  design  in  the 
school  of  Carlo  Maratti.  Among  many  tine  plates  which  he 
executed  at  this  period,  a  portrait  of  Pone  Clement  IX.  ex- 
cited particular  admiration  \  and  M.  Colbert,  a  great  patron 
of  the  arts,  conceived  so  high  an  opinion  of  Audran's  laleuts, 
that  he  persuaded  Louis  XIV.  to  recall  him  to  France.  On 
bia  return  he  waa  ^pmnted  engraver  to  the  king,  and  in  tbe 
year  1681  was  maninated  councillor  of  tlie  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  at  Paris,  a.d.  1703,  aged  sixty-three. 

Gerard  Audnn  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest 
historical  engraven  that  has  ever  existed.  By  some  judges, 
and  those  not  inadequate  ones,  the  very  first  place  has  been 
asngned  to  him.  Uis  reputation  perhaps  rests  chiefly  on 
the  celebrated  series  of  plates  after  Le  Brun's  Battles  of 
Alexander,  respecting  which  the  pmater  himself  confessed 
that  his  expectations  had  been  surpassed.  It  is  indeed  im- 
poesible  to  contemplate  without  the  highest  adoiiratioii  Uic 
skill,  intelligence,  and  extraordinary  facility  exhibited  by 
his  burin  throu^fhout  those  immense  and  intricate  comjHisi- 
tions.  ^  Althoi^h  completely  a  master  of  the  uH-rhauiral 
execution  of  his  art,  ne  attached  little  importance  to  tliat 
dear  and  methodical  arrangement  of  lines  which  forms  the 
chief  point  of  ambition  with  many  other  engravers.  His 
style  is  composed  of  a  bold  mixture  of  free  hatchings  and 
dots,  placed  together  apparently  without  order,  but  render- 
ing, with  admirable  effect,  not  merely  the  contours,  but  the 
mind  and  feeling  of  the  painter;  and  his  stjrle  is  so  entirely 
free  from  mcamer^  that  on  looking  at  his  prints  we  lose 
6is;ht  of  the  engraver,  and  are  reminded  only  of  the  master 
whom  be  is  transcribing.  To  feel  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  the  above-mentioned  Battles 
of  Alexander,  after  Le  Brun  ;  the  Preservation  of  the  young 
Pyrrhus,  afler  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  the  Plague,  after  Mignord  ; 
and  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  after  Le  Sueur;  in 
which  works  die  respective  style  of  cadi  painter  is  rendered 
with  the  most  distinct  yet  delicate  (HscnminaticHi.  Gerard 
Audran  owed  his  extraordinary  excellence  not  only  to  his 
consummate  skill  in  design,  but  m  a  great  measure  to  his  fre- 
quent habit  of  painting  from  nature;  and  several  subjects 
which  he  engraved  from  his  own  designs  attest  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  his  powers. 

The  worits  of  Gerard  Audran  may  be  classified  under  four 
heads^xclusive  of  his  portraits  : 

1.  His  slight  prints  or  etchings,  to  which  little  or  nothing 
was  done  with  the  graver.  Amongdiese  may  be  enumerated 
—the  Deluge,  firom  Le  Page  ;  therassage  through  the  Red 
Sea,  from  the  same ;  the  Combat  of  Joshua  against  the  Ama- 
lekites,  fVom  the  same ;  the  £m{^  of  Flora,  from  Poussin ; 
the  Preservation  of  Pyrriius,  from  the  same ;  a  Ceiling,  from 
Le  Brun,  representing  the  Seasons,  in  five  plates,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Louis  XrV. 

2.  Those  which  are  more  finished,  but  in  a  rough,  bold 
manner.  For  example :  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Lystra,  from 
the  tapestries  in  the  Vatican,  after  Raffaelle  ;  Coriolanus  ap- 
peased by  his  Family,  from  Poussin  ;  Time  supporting  Tratn, 
from  the  same  ;  the  ceiling  of  tbe  Chapel  de  Saulx,  represent- 
ing the  accomplishment  of  the  old  law  by  the  new  one,  en- 
graved in  1681,  from  Le  Brun,  in  six  lai^  plates  which  jmn 
together — a  work  distinguished  by  great  spirit,  diaracter,  ex- 
presaioD,  and  beautiffiil  drawing ;  the  Death  of  St.  Frauds, 
m>m  Atmibale  Caracd. 

3.  Those  in  his  most  finished  manner,  as  the  Batdes  d£ 
Alexander,  from  Le  Brun :  namely,  the  Passt^  of  the 
Granicus ;  the  Battle  of  Arbela  ;  Poms  brought  to  Alexander. 
To  this  set  are  added  two  more  lai^  prmts  as  fdlow  :— 
Alexander  entering  the  Tent  of  Darius,  and  the  Triumphal 
Entry  of  Alexander  into  Babylon :  those  impressions  are  most 
esteemed  which  have  the  name  of  Goyton,  printer,  markei? 
on  them.  Tlie  Plague,  from  Peter  Mignard  ;  the  Bajitistn  ot 
the  Pharisees,  from  N.  Pousun ;  die  Martyrdom  of  bt.  Lau- 
rence, fh>m  Eustace  le  Suenr ;  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnea, 
from  Domenichino. 

4.  Such  as  he  did  with  the  graver  only :  these  are  few, 
and  perhaps  unequal  in  merit  to  the  preceding.  We  need 
only  mention  .^Eoieas  saviDg  lus  father  Anchises  from  the 
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^tinder  (tf  Troy,  after  Dominichiiio;  ft  unallftlio  frootu- 
pieee  to  the  effigies  of  the  popet  and  '"t^'TtH*,  publiibad 
■t  Rome,  from  Cyro  Fern. 

A  lew  only  of  hu  works  are  hera  enamerated.  *niii  oatft* 
lo^e  if  from  Strutt's  Biog.  Diet,  Bngrav9r». 

AUERSTADT,  a  vilUga  of  about  500  inhabitanU,  in 
the  PruBsian  circle  of  Meraebui^  (about  eight  leagues  to 
the  north-east  of  Erfurt),  which  owes  its  oelebrity  to  the 
defeat  of  the  main  body  of  the  Prussian  anny  by  a  division 
of  the  French  army  under  Mamhal  DavouEt,  on  the  1 4th  of 
October,  1806.  For  this  brilliant  Bchievement  Davonst 
received  the  title  of  Duke  Auersttidt  from  Napoleon. 
On  the  same  day  Napoleon  defeated  Prinoe  Hoheiilohe  at 
Jena ;  the  two  battles  have  usually  gone  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Battle  of  Jeoa,'  u  part  of  the  same  Arid,  though  they 
were  quite  distinct,  and  indeed  some  leagues  from  eatm  other. 

AUGEH,  ATHANA'SB,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1734. 
Having  entwed  the  olnieal  profession,  and  taken  orders, 
he  applied  himself  indefhti^bly  to  the  study  of  the  Qreek 
and  Roman  writers,  specially  the  orators.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  college  of  Rouen.  The 
bishop  of  Lescar  having  become  acquainted  with  him,  made 
him  his  grand  vicar,  and  used  to  call  him  jestingly  bis 
vicar  in  partibus  Athmiennttm,  alluding  to  his  Oreek  eru- 
dition, and  his  passion  fbi  that  language.  Auger's  first 
publication  was  a  translation  of  Demosthenes  and  Machines, 
5  vols.  8vo.  1 777.  This  was  the  first  French  translation  of 
all  the  works  of  those  two  great  orators,  and  Auger  enriched 
it  with  treatises  on  the  jumciary  system  and  the  laws  of  the 
Athenians,  and  on  the  constitution  of  their  republic.  He 
now  settled  at  Paris,  where  be  lived  in  nwdest  seduuon 
upon  a  small  income,  entirely  devoted  to  his  fitvourito 
studies.  After  the  publication  of  his  translation  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscripti<au.  His 
next  works  were  a  transladon  of  lacerates,  3  vols.  8vo.. 
1783,  and  one  of  Lyaias,  8vo.,  same  year.  He  a|^lied 
with  equal  seal  to  the  study  of  the  great  Roman  ora« 
tor,  and  translated  the  whole  of  his  Oration*,  of  which 
he  published  selections.  He  wrote  at  the  same  time  a 
work  on  the  constitution  of  Rome:  De  ta  Conttitution 
de  Rome  tout  le»  Roit,  «t  au  ttms  de  la  Repttblique, 
which  was  published  after  his  death  as  an  introduction  to 
the  whole  of  Cicero's  Orationt,  10  vols.  Svo.  1792-4.  The 
essay  on  the  Roman  constitution  fills  the  first  volume,  and 
as  an  abridgment  it  may  even  now  be  consulted  with 

Sofit,  although  U  ha«  been  in  some  measure  supeneded  by 
tebuhr's  more  elabonte  and  mote  ptofbund  work  on  the 
history  of  Rome.  Auger's  object  was  to  devdopettie«yBtem 
»  and  tue  working  of  the  Roman  politick  institDtions  in  Uwir 
three  essential  parts — the  legislative,  &e  executive,  and 
the  judiciary.  The  second  volume  is  a  continuation  of  the 
first,  being  engrossed  by  a  life  of  Cicero,  chiefly  relating  to 
bis  public  character,  and  his  connexion  with  the  state  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  republic  at  the  epoch  preceding 
its  fall.  The  study  of  Cicero  and  of  Roman  history  occu- 
pied, iu  great  measure,  the  last  thirty  years  of  Auger's  life. 
He  however  published,  in  the  mean  time,  selections  from 
the  works  of  the  two  Greek  fathers,  Chrysoetom  and  Basil : 
Homeliet,  Diseourt,  tt  Lettret  choiriet  de  St.  Jean  Chry- 
toitome,  4  vols.  8vo.  17SS ;  and  Homeliet  et  Lettree  choietee 
de  St.  BaeiU  le  Orand,  8m  1788. 

The  first  symptoms  of  the  Freneh  revolution  found 
Auger  deeply  en|^ged  in  hi*  meditationa  on  the  Greek  and 
Roman  republiei.  He  Mt  naturally  favourable  to  the 
^neral  principles  of  constitutional  liberty  which  were  then 
promulgated  in  France,  and  he  wrote  several  pamphlets  in 
favour  of  them.  One  subject,  which  more  than  others 
seemed  to  have  attracted  his  attention  at  the  time,  was  that 
of  a  new  system  of  public  education.  In  his  Prtget  d Edu- 
cation PubUque,  preddS  de  guelque*  R^flexune  *ur  {Aeeem- 
biie  Nationaie,  8vo.  1789,  he  traced  the  outlines  of  two 
distinct  plans :  one  for  learned  or  ilassioal  education,  and 
another  for  the  education  of  those  who,  not  being  able  or  not 
wishing  to  study  Latin  and  Greek,  might  yet  be  desiroua  of 
being  tnstructeil  in  the  Uterature  of  their  own  country,  and 
of  studjing  ffaetoiie,  philosi^y,  ud  jnrisimidenoe.  in  tbeir 
native  language.  In  a  aubsequent  little  work,  Cateehieme 
da  CStoi/eH  Fhutpaie,  Umo.  1 791,  be  nverted  to  tbe  sutyect 
of  education,  observing,  that  his  former  plan  being  intended 
for  the  higher  and  the  middle  claases,  there  still  remained 
•  much  more  numerous  olais,  including  Uia  hambler  ranks 
of  the  towns'  petqile  sod  the  nutl  MpiUation»  for  wbmn  ha 
btdrtfltebBdouttbBpmniteitMhiin.  'ItmayhaTebeai 


deemed  advantageous,'  he  obsnvwi,  *  under  tb«  ftnHr  cys* 
tern  of  government,  to  keep  this  vast  nuiUitud*  in  iffnoranoB 
but  awm  a  atoto  of  ignorance  beeomes  dangeroui  now.  Thii 
elaaa,  with  the  knowledge  of  ita  ilmigth,  ought  also  to  ao- 
quire  the  knowledge  of  how  to  use  uat  atrmgth  without 
abusing  it— it  ought  to  he  told  ita  duties  u  well  as  its 
rights— it  ought  to  become  instructed,  orderly,  and  motaL' 
In  his  catechism  he  dearly  definea  the  rights  and  tbe 
duties  of  individuals  under  a  system  of  well-understood 
hberty ;  and  he  draws  the  line  between  hberty  and  the 
abuse  of  it— between  equality  before  tbe  law,  and  social  in- 
equality, which  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  men.  That  line, 
however,  was  soon  after  obliterated,  and  the  consequences 
were  &tal  to  France  and  to  Europe ;  but  the  good  Auger 
was  spared  the  grief  of  seeing  the  eatastn^he :  he  died  in' 
Felmiary,  179S.  r^^retted  by  all  who  know  hhn.  Hemult 
de  SeeheUaa,  who  afterwards  figured  as  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  who  had  studied  Greek  under  Augw,  enn 
posed  his  ftmerat  eulogy.  Auger  was  a  man  of  nest 
learning,  with  tiw  simj^ieity  of  a  child.  His  last  wck,  a 
treatise  on  Greek  tragedy,  wu  puUished  a  few  days  ate' 
his  death. 

AUGEREAU,  PIERRE  FRANCOIS  CHARLES 
Duke  of  Castiglione  and  Marshal  of  France,  was  bom  of 
humble  parents  (bis  father  was  said  to  he  a  fruiterer)  in 
Parisonthe  1 1th  of  November.  1717.  He  firat  enlisted  in 
the  French  carabineers,  and  from  thence  entered  tne  Neapo- 
litan service.  He  obtained  his  discharge  in  1787,  but  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Naples,  where  be  gave  lessons  as  a 
fencing-master.  When  toe  French  were  exiled  from  Italy  in 
1703,  Augerean  vdunteered  into  the  cewdutiaiiary  amies 
of  his  country,  and  joined  that  which  was  intended  ta 
repel  the  Spaniards.  As  all  the  offleen  had  emignted 
Augerean  rose  rapidly,  and  became  in  a  short  time  Ad 
jutant-GeneraL  It  may  bo  observed,  that  Dugoamier 
appointed  to  command  the  army  of  the  Pyrenees,  pro 
oeeded  from  the  capital  to  his  head-quarters  on  foot,  ao 
that  the  want  ot  birui  or  wealth  was  no  obstacle  to  Auge- 
rean. During  1794  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  ci^ 
ture  of  an  imporunt  foundry,  and  by  extricating  a  divisioa 
which,  under  another  officer,  had  fbllen  into  a  dangerous 
position.  Augereau  received  two  wounds  on  this  ooca- 
sbn.  Soon  uter  the  army  was  divided,  and  Augereau 
was  put  in  command  of  one  divisim.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  a  more  important  scene  of  warfbre  In  Italy,  and 
became  one  of  tbe  chief  instrumente  In  executing  the  Brat 
bold  mananivres  of  Bonaparte.  It  ma  under  Augereau 
tiit^  a«  Rramdi  canied  the  passes  of  MilleBimo,  in  tbe  spring 
of  1796;  at  Dego  he  agidn  rendered  eminent  aeniee; 
and  again,  Augereau's  bngade,  with  himself  at  ito  head, 
rushed  upon  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  and  finally  carried  it  in 
tbe  teeth  of  the  enemy's  batteries.  He  was  foremost  in  the 
advance  into  the  Venetian  territories ;  and  being  dispatefaed 
to  repel  the  hostilities  of  tbe  Papal  troops,  he  took  Bologna. 
At  Lugo,  unfortunately,  he  was  driven  by  the  desperate 
resistance  of  the  inhabitanU  to  those  excesses  that  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Frenchmen  execrable  in  Italy.  He 
gave  up  the  village  to  plunder  and  massacre. 

The  field  of  battle  was  Augereau's  proper  sphere ;  away 
from  it,  he  descended  into  the  rank  of  common  men; 
and  yet  it  waa  not  merely  as  a  subordinate  general,  or  as 
an  executw  of  hu  commands,  that  he  rendered  good  ser- 
vice to  Bonaparte.  Ardent  as  this  young  commander  waa, 
he  felt  that  the  Franch  bad  advanced  too  fhr,  and  that  it 
was  prudent  for  the  present  to  retire  before  the  fl«sh  army 
under  Wurmser,  ^hich  Austria  was  pouring  into  Italy. 
Augereau  eoml)ati,d  the  idea  of  retreat  with  all  his  energy  ; 
he  represented  tbe  spirit  of  the  army  as  invincible,  and  be 
at  last  decided  Bonaparte  to  attack,  instead  of  retiring-. 
The  consequence  was  the  battle  and  victory  of  Castiglione, 
of  the  glury  of  which  Aui^ereau  reaped  the  greater  part. 
It  also  procured  bim  the  title  whidi  he  afterwards  eqjoyod. 
as  Grandee  of  the  French  empire. 

The  most  brilliant  action  of  this  campaign,  so  rich  in 
feate  heroism  and  generalship,  was  the  battle  of  Areola, 
which  took  place  in  the  middle  oif  November.  The  oljeet 
waa  to  pasa  a  bridge^  defended  not  only  by  hattorias  of 
cannon,  aa  that  of  I^  bad  been,  but  also  hf  overhanginv 
walk  and  bouses,  firom  which  the  enemy  sent  a  showor  of 
fiital  musquetry.  The  FVench  had  been  several  times  n— 
pulsed,  when  Augereau.  seising  a  standard,  bore  it  upon  ihm 
bridge,  fcdlowed  hy  a  column,  which  neveithelees  was  un 
aUo  to  adTUos  i^iainst  tbe  gtapa'diot  and  miwnntiT> 
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WMiUito  vAot  ttwpMiM««wttM  Mdfft.  ttOl 
h«  mnmidad  bj  a  Amtm  of  the  Diractoi^,  grantiac  to 
Ua,  k  <nHiiwmoffaMui>  «f  Ui  bmnnr.  the  tfiukdwd  uiat 
l»d  bonw  on  tha  ooeuion.  [Sm  Aicolb.] 
In  &e  fiiDawing  jreut  1 797,  tbo  attaattoa  uid  intMwt  of 
As  Aeo^  ann7  w«r»  withdnwn  (torn  tbe  foreign  enemy, 
and  Ixid  vnon  the  pnrtiM  which  disputed  fi>r  ■upromuy 
at  imm.   Tbm  iMraotory  wu  monaoed  bjr  tbe  Rojralista, 
tt  «dl      in  «  greftt  moaiure  by  the  friends  oonrtitu- 
tiaaal  f^vwminant.  who  now  be^  to  rally  to  tbe  oaiise 
of  nyalty  in  despair  o?  realixiii^  their  ideas  under  a  r»* 
pafabe.  But  this  par^,  amongst  its  other  imprudent  sets, 
eommitted  the  great  mistake  of  making  the  armies  hostile 
p  it.   Bonaparte  was  aecnsed  for  his  conduct  towaids  Ve- 
nice, abd  was  teeated  as  an  aceoniplioe  of  the  Directory. 
Tbe  geoeral  replied  by  offering  his  services  to  the  Directory, 
sad  ay  sendiDg  addreaus  froioa  his  soldiery  in  &vour  of 
lipnbBcanism.   In  theeamp  of  the  amy  of  Italy  Avgaiwu 
wia  Ml  loud  ia  hii  exaanciaBa  of  rojal^i  and  so  utiama  in 
hk  moluionary  i^as,  that  Beoi^arta.  at  onea  to  gat  rid  of 
him,  and  to  provide  tiie  IXtactory  with  a  nseflil  agent,  sent 
bim  to  Paiu.    Here  he  eontinned  bis  tone  of  vaunting 
and  videnee  amidst  the  feasts  and  honours  with  which 
be  was  weleaaied,  and  he  was  soon  named  military  com- 
nander  of  the  district  which  included  tbe  capital.  Tbe  very 
nomination  was  enuuvh  to  warn  the  opposition  that  the 
DipselDry  meditatad  violent  measures,  and  they  acoorditigly 
eadeavDored  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  Augereau.  "nie 
eaip  dftai,  or  revolution  of  Pructidor.  was  planiled  hj 
Barras,  and  ably  executed  by  Augereau;  the  guard  of 
die  legislattVB  bony  was  driven  ftom  its  post ;  the  Tuileries, 
•ham  the  aaaembly  sat  was  inveated ;  the  members  hostile 
iBihe  Difedot^  wm  aeiaed;  and  a  most  Inftmou  aetof 
Bg^^  and  injwetirfl'  wm  aontnunmated  with  tbe  utmost 


Aagerean  «aa  mracdad  tat  this  important  servioe  by  tbe 
"""tH  at  the  amy  od  the  Gerasn  fhmtier.  Here  he 
nmanded  himaelf  with  the  mat  ftarious  Jneobios,  and 
displayed  so  dangMOiis  a  ^tirit,  thst  the  Directory  was 
(dibged  to  deprive  bim  of  the  command,  and  remove  him  to 
ftrpymn.  Angarean  fimnd  his  way  to  Paris,  and  was 
there  en  Boaajmto'a  return  from  Ei^^pt.  It  is  much  to 
Aagereau's  bonour  that,  discontented  as  he  was  with  the 
Diiatmiy,  and  eonneeted  as  he  had  been  with  Bonaparte, 
As  latter  eonid  not  count  npnt  his  assistance  in  tbe  revo- 
tatioa  of  die  IBth  Bramaire.  Bemadotte  and  Augereau 
nem  the  oidy  generals  wbon  Bonaparte  dazed  not  summon 
isUsade.  Augmauwaaat  St  Cloud;  tarhm  had  been 
deelsddapB^  to  tha  Cinq  Cents,  and  anxiondy  iK^ed  that 
RpreaeatatiTtt  body  and  the  republic  would  triumph 
emrtlM  militaiT  usurper.  While  tbe  result  of  the  stnuncle 
am  donbtftiU  be  B|^iroaehed  Bonaparte  and  said,  '  Well, 
joa  have  brought  yourself  into  a  pretty  dilemma.'  '  Auge- 
naa.'  ri^oin»l  Bonaparte,  *  remember  Arcole ;  my  fortune 
sscmed  more  desperate  there ;  yet  I  retrieved  it  then,  and 
ihsl]  now  r  He  was  right ;  Um  usurpation  was  completed, 
ad  Augereau  obliged  to  submit  with  the  rest 

Bimaparte  distruated  his  M  comrade  too  much  to 
^point  him  anin  to  the  army  of  Italy.  During  the 
campaign  at  Harenso,  Augereau  commanded  a  division, 
ftr  ue  moat  part  Dutch,  on  the  Lower  Rhkie,  where  he 
httl  hard  fightinic  and  little  glory.  After  tbe  treaty  of  I^- 
aerille.  fae  retired  to  aproperty  which  he  bad  been  enaUed 
t»  purehaae  near  Melim.  He  was  intrusted  with  no  im* 
partanl  oDploy  until  1805,  when,  with  the  newdigni^  of 
kawi^^l,  he  eommanded  tbe  division  of  the  great  army 
vbidi  lednead  the  V«alherg.  In  1 806  he  was  engaged 
in  the  battle  of  Jena,  and  commanded  the  division  whinb 
mbtiequendy  took  poasassion  of  Berlin.  The  terrible 
vtBto-  carapaif^  which  ensued  undermined  tha  health,  but 
idded  to  the  glory,  of  Augereau.  In  the  advance  through 
Adaad,  he  was  frequently  enmtad.  and  commanded  the 
left  of  the  French  at  Ejlau.  His  division,  which  was  or- 
dsed  to  attack  the  centre  of  the  Russians,  advanced  for  that 
lanoae.  Then  a  tbiek  shown  of  snow  covered  both  armies, 
w  tDUkDy  prevented  Augereau  from  seeing.  He  missed, 
in  esDsequenea.  the  dasirad  dinetion  (so  say  the  partisans 
*Ts|hiImiii).  bml  hii  fault  was  remedied  by  the  quirkness 
Ids  eomntBiider,  aa  well  as  1^  bis  own  eourage ;  though 
■M  md>  auddao  ilhuas  and  Ibm,  Augereau  had  bimself 
1U  mn  bis  boraa.  and  ramainad  to  the  list  in  tha  aetim. 
tbearh  be  waa  wounded, 
-tta  ifaa  taatOa  of  Bvlaop  ha  vat  oUigad  tr  latln  for 


the  taeovary  at  Ui  baalth.  In  tba  rears  1809  and  1810, 
he  eommanded  In  Catalonia,  where  tie  showed  hut  little 
m«wey  to  the  Spaoisida.  Coniidering  Augereau  as  a  ve- 
teran general,  Napoloan,  itotead  of  takmg  him  to  Rus^ 
in  I81S,  left  him  to  form  a  corps  of  reserve  at  Berlin. 
But  hen  the  Cossacks  found  him  in  1813.  and  it  waa 
with  soma  difllculty  that  he  escaped.  Notwitbitanding  hii 
age,  Augereau  took  part  in  tbe  campaign  of  Saxony,  and 
made  a  valiant  stand  near  Leipxig,  defending  a  wood 
against  superior  forces.  In  1 8 14  he  was  intruated  with  the 
defaiee  of  the  aouth-east  at  France  against  the  Austrians, 
when  be  occupied  Lyons,  and  organized  its  defence.  At 
first  he  repulsed  them  in  several  eombatii ;  but  at  length, 
aware  of  thnr  prodigious  superiority  of  force,  as  well  as  of 
the  diminishing  rasourocs  or  Napoleon,  bo  made  a  capitula- 
tim.  utd  retired  to  the  south. 

Napoleon  considered  his  conduct  on  this  ocossun  as 
Uttla  short  of  treachery ;  and  it  is  certain  that,  of  all  tba 
Marshals,  Augereau  was  the  least  attaebod  to  a  mastat 
iriio  was  so  much  his  junior,  and  who.  by  bis  usorpatioB. 
had  btaatad  tba  ambition  of  the  republican  general.  Au 
gereau  made  his  peace  with  tbe  Bourbons,  waa  confirmed 
in  bis  dignities,  and  created  a  peer.  On  tbe  return  of 
Napoleon  in  1813,  Augwesu  kept  aloof.  Louis  XVIII. 
being  a  second  time  restored,  Augereau  reappeared,  when 
tba  painful  task  was  imposed  upon  him  of  being  one  of  the 
council  to  try  Marshal  Ney.  His  vote  of  condemnation  on 
his  brother  soldier  is  the  greatest  blot  upon  Augereau's 
memory  in  the  eyes  of  the  French.  He  did  not  long  survive, 
being  brou^t  to  the  grave  by  a  dropay  in  June,  1816. 

AU'GILA,  or  AUDJBLAH,  as  tbe  Arabs  pronounce 
it,  is  a  town  situated  in  an  oasis  within  the  great  Desert  of 
Baroa,  on  tba  tradi  of  the  caravans  which  trade  between 
Cairo  and  Fcnan.  Angila  is  mmtioned  in  the  antient 
ge<q^phers.  Rennell,  in  his  Qeography  </  ArodiMW, 
places  Augila  in  SO"  3'  N.  laL,  and  23°  46'  B.  long..  ISO 
miles  S.E.  of  Baroa.  or  Bengasi.  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwab.  in 
tbe  Oasis  of  Ammon,  snd  AW  E.  by  N.  of  Moorsook  in 
Fesian.  Herodotus  (iv.  182)  places  Augila  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  the  city  of  the  Ammonians;  and  Homemsnn, 
who  travelled  ftom  Siwab  to  Augila  in  1797,  found  tbe 
calculation  correct.  The  Oasis  of  Augila  is  a  depend- 
ence of  the  Beyliok  of  Bengasi,  which  is  itself  s  provinoe 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  contains  two  other  towns 
or  large  villages,  besides  Augila,  namely.  Mtyabra  and 
Meledila.  TIm  people  are  ehielly  employad  in  tbe  caravan 
trade ;  and  they  nave  established,  of  late  yeara.  direa  com- 
munications with  tbe  countries  of  Borgoo,  Bomoo^  and 
Bagherme.  without  passing  through  Feisan.  They  have 
also  eamvans  which  trade  with  the  port  of  Bengasi,  tm 
tbe  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  country  round  Augila  ia 
sandy  and  flat,  but  well  watered  and  cultivated  chiefly  in 
gardens.  Of  the  dstes  of  Augila,  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  old  writers,  and  especially  by  Abulfeda,  Humemann 
makes  no  mention. 

Tbe  women  of  Augila  make  grey  woollen  cloths,  called 
Ablw,  which  are  sold  in  Feizan.  The  town  of  Augila  is 
ill  built  and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  speak,  besides  Arabic, 
another  language  which  resembles  that  of  Siwab,  of  which 
Horaemann  gives  a  short  vocabulary. 

AUGITB.  Tbe  minerals  to  which  this  name  has  been 
applied  present  us  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
at  the  same  time  moat  difflcult  investigations  that  can  fall 
under  the  notice  of  the  mineralc^at  and  chemist,  and  have 
frequently  occupied  the  attention  of  tbe  most  eminent  men 
in  bodk  scienees.  Nor  are  these  bodies  unworthy  of  such  at- 
tention. For  not  only  would  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their 
constitution,  and  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  mine- 
rals, particularly  to  tbe  genus  hornblende,  tend  much  to  the 
perfection  of  the  minetalogical  system ;  but,  owing  to  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  nature,  and  from  their  forming  one 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  many  porphyritic  and  trap 
rocks,  such  as  the  syenite,  diallage.  and  schorl-rocks, 
^reen-stone,  they  form  a  class  of  bodies  of  tbe  highest 
importance  to  the  geolt^st  A  due  regard  to  tbe  circum- 
stances whieb  are  (kvourabla  to  the  formation  of  one  or 
other  of  tba  speeias,  to  the  exdusioo  i^  the  rest,  would  be 
lik^y  to  afford  a  safo  guide  in  many  getdogieal  inquiries 
into  the  ehaiaetar  and  formation  of  rocks  of  ^neous  origin. 
P<»  such  reasons  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  this  subject 
before  our  readers  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  possible ; 
but  i^  doing  so  wa  onoountar  considerable  difficulty,  owing 
to  toe  BMoctain  itato  of  our  awn  knowbidge  on  mani  im- 
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pntut  points,  as  well  as  from  the  various  views  waieh 
have  been  taken  of  these  minerals  hr  different  writers,  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  the  use  of  the  term  'augite'  in  a 
more  comprehensive  senie  by  some,  authors  than  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  thought  it  most  advan- 
tageous to  give  an  outline  of  the  different  views  which 
have  originated  from  the  highest  authorities,  rather  than  to 
adopt  any  one  opinion  which  is  not  incontrovertiWy  esta- 
blished :  the  advantages  which  we  hojpe  to  attain  by  this 
plan  are  twofold,  namely,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  endeavouring 
to  establish  any  erroneous  opinions,  while  we  attain  a  more 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole. 

liUle  would  be  learnt  by  ini^uirinK  into  the  views  taken 
of  the  genus  augite  before  the  time  of  Wemn-,  it  need  only 
be  stated,  that  this  mineralo^t  was  the  first  to  divide  a 
\Mige  class  of  minerals,  oojumng  commonly  in  basalt,  lavas, 
and  other  vokanic  rocks,  into  two  species,  to  which  he  ap- 
plied the  names  of  augite  and  hornblende.  This  division 
was  founded  on  the  difference  existing  between  the  crys- 
tallized forms  and  structure  which,  according  to  the  expe- 
rience up  to  that  time,  were  never  associated  with  each 
other.  The  same  division  was  shortly  after  adopted  by 
Haiiy,  who  applied  to  them  the  names  of  pyroxene  and 
amphibole,  and  gave  the  measurements,  determining  the 
oblique  rhombic  prisms,  with  their  most  general  modifica- 
tions characteristic  of  either  species,  which,  however,  we 
have  modified  by  the  later  measurements  of  Rose,  Mit- 
scherlich,  and  Kupffer. 

Augite,  orpifroxene,        UonAleTide,  or  (tmphilx^. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


the  angtte  genus,  is  readily  rect^ixed  by  the  fam  of  fte 
crystal  given  in  fig.  1 ,  and  by  the  direction  of  iti  fonr 
cleavage  planes,  the  most  perfect  oorrespondine  with  the 
faces  M,  those  in  the  direction  of  r  and  /  being  less  easily 
obtained;  and  by  its  pale-green,  or  greyisK-white  colour, 
and  vitreous  lustre.  Its  hardness  is  5*5,  and  its  specifit; 
gravity  is  3*299.  Alone  before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  into  a 
colourless,  semi-transparent  glass ;  with  mnux,  very  readily 
into  a  transparent  glass.  Its  chemical  constitution  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula  given  above,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  analysis  of  a  variety  from  Tammare  by  Bons- 
dorff:— 

Silica 
Lime  . 
Magnesia  . 


34-83  I  Protoxide  of  iron 
24*76  I  AlurLina 
18*55  1  Loss  by  heating 


tDdlD&llon  of  H  OB  M  U  ST"  & 
H  on  r  133°  33* 
Mod  I 

«Oll( 

t 

—  ocr 

M 


B)  -.^liBMut  thB  edgtftnaad  by  (lit  iDtetMetlon  ot  Hba  btM  t  toA  i, 
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Professor  Mohs,  however,  together  with  Professor  Jame- 
son of  Edinbui^h,  has  usod  the  term  augite  to  denote  the 
eighth  gen'is  of  their  respective  systems,  which  consists  of 
the  four  species  designated  as  follows: — 

First  species.  The  oblique-edged  augite,  corresponding 
with  tlie  augite  of  Werner,  and  pyroxene  of  Haiiy. 

Second  species.  The  straigbtredged  augite,  craresponding 
to  hornblende  and  amphibole. 

Third  species.  Piismatoidal  augite,  containing  as  sub- 
species the  minerals  epidote  or  zoisite. 

Fourth  species.  Prismatic  augite ;  tabular  spar,  or  Wol- 
lastonite. 

Beizelius.  on  the  contrary,  viewing  the  subject  in  a  che- 
mieid  point  of  view,  has  been  induced  to  use  the  term  augite 
or  pyroxene,  hornblende  or  amphibole,  in  the  same  significa- 
tion as  employed  by  Werner  and  Haiiy.  According  to  him. 
the  augites  are  composed  of  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate 
of  hme,  united  with  one  equivalent  of  the  bisilicate  of  mag- 
nef>ia,  which  expressed  in  his  chemical  notation,  on  the 
supposition,  however,  that  silica  is  formed  of  one  eqaivalrat 
of  oxygen  to  one  of  silicium,  is 

Ca.  Si*  +  Mg  Si". 

Thne  are  several  varieties  of  this  genus  formed  by  the 
removal  of  the  magnesia  or  lime,  which  are  replaced  either 
by  on«  or  both  of  the  isomorphous  substances — the  protoxide 
ii  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Of  these  the  following 
are  tiie  principal : — 

1,  Djopside,  which  may  be  ctmsidered  as  the  type  of 
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Several  varieties,  little  differing  firom  the  above,  are  called 
backalite  and  fassaite,  names  indicative  of  their  locality. 
a.  Hedenbergite,  whose  constitution  may  he  stated  by  the 

formula  C  +  S',  as  may  be  seen  by  the  onalvBia  (tf 
G.  Rose  of  a  varie^  from  Lunaberg,  who  obtained  of 

Silica  .....  49'ei 
Lime  ....  20*87 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  .  .  .26*08 

Protoxide  of  manganese  with  magnesia     .  2*98 

98*94 

It  is  of  a  dark-green  colour,  sometimes  nearly  black. 

3.  Sahlite,  those  varieties  in  which  the  magnesia  is  only 
in  part  replaced  by  ptotoside  of  inn,  and  whose  compoiitint 
G.  Rose  expresses  by 


Berzelius  gives  the  formula, 

(0  Si«  +  fe  Si)  +  2  (Ca  Si»  +  Wg  Si<), 

as  expressing  the  constitution  of  a  variety  from  Bjiirmyre,  in 
Sweden,  which  would  therefore  he  one  equivalent  of  heden- 
bergite united  with  two  of  diopside.  He  calls  it  malakolitli. 
(See  Amoendung  der  Lothronra,  by  Berzelius.) 

4.  Diallage :  the  constitution  this  variety  i»  exptassed. 
on  the  authority  of 


Berzelius,  by 
<tfG.  Rose,bv 

ofF.  KohelUby 


*"e  Si«  -H  3  Ug  Sir 


Si>. 


The  difference  in  cne  analysis  by  Kohler  of  two  specimens 

the  first  from  Tuscany,  the  seeond  from  Ultenthal  in  th< 
Tyrol,  would  perhaps  rather  indicate  the  latter  * — 

Silica           .             .             .      53'20  56-8 

Lime                  .             .             19*08  2-11 

Magnesia     .             .            .       14*91  29  *G 

Protoxide  tit  iron               .             8*67  8*4 

Protoxide  of  manganese           .       0*38  0'6 

Alumina           .           •            2*47  2*0 

Water                      .             .        1*77  0-2 


100*48 


100*  a 


This  variety  is  characterized  by  its  mother-of-pearl  lustr 
and  by  its  possessing  the  most  perfect  cleavage  in  the  dire 
tion  of  the  diagonal  of  the  prism.  It  is  seldom  found  : 
perfect  crystals.  Its  most  general  colour  is  a  bronze  yello* 
b.  Hypersthene,  wbieh  is  very  similar  in  its  general  a 
pearances  and  characters  to  diallage,  has  the  foUowii 

constitution :    ^e  Si^  +  Mg  Si".    Both  of  the  last-me 
tioned  varieties  may  be  distinguished  from  the  former, 
well  as  from  each  other,  by  means  of  the  blowpipe,  and  1 
attending  to  Uie  followihg  characters  aa  sttUea  hy  Ben 
lius  :— 

Diallage  alone  in  a  matrass  decrepitates,  becomes  ol 
lighter  colour,  and  gives  off  a  little  water. 

On  charcoal  it  is  with  difScul^  melted  on  the  edges  ii 
a  grey  scoria. 

With  borax  it  is  difficultly  fused  into  a  clear  glasB,  ron 
what  coloured  by  the  protoxide  ofiron.  i 
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Dwmpoaed  by  the  phosphate  of  sodm  ud  ammonia, 
vittt  the  development  of  the  silica. 

HTpo^ne.  on  the  nontraiy.  when  heated  alone  in  the 
lutrass.  decrepitates  slighUy,  gives  out  a  little  water,  but 
doa  not  efaange  ib  appeanuice ;  while  on  charcoal  it  reailily 
fcro  a  green  op«que  glass,  aa  is  alio  the  ease  when  heated 
weQi  borax. 

The  Silt  of  pbMphottw  does  not  apparenUy  decompose  it. 
hat  the  minenl  at  fint  beoomea  nmnded  on  the  edBesTand 
mar  at  length  be  entirely  ftned. 

The  atruetne  also  deserves  particular  attention,  tbe 
clea^T  e  pU  jes  in  hyperathene  being  perfect,  both  in  tbe 
iiirw' on  of  the  faces  r  and  M,  tbe  latter  of  which  are  oh- 
*iV  "  »it*»  Tery  great  difficulty. 

Tfe  ha^e  now  described  the  various  species  generally 
Mstdere-i  as  comprehended  within  the  genus  augite  or 
jyroxMiv;  but  Professor  Gustove  Rose  has  publiiihed  a 
mer  m  Pbggendorff  *  Annalm  der  Phytik  und  Chemie  for 
me  year  J83i,  tbe  object  of  which  is  to  prove  the  necessitv 
ofnnihrg  augile  and  hornblende  (pyroxene  and  amphibolej 
mto  onr  genus.  His  arguments  for  this  union  are  tbe  fol- 
lowiii^:--he  irst  ahovt  that  the  two  prisms  of  augile  and 
boniuende,  however  diftwent  in  appearance,  admit  of  being 
^rad  tbe  one  from  the  other,  according  to  the  taws  ob- 
sened  to  connect  the  crj-stallographie  forms  of  varieties  of 
the  same  genus  in  other  mioerala.  To  diow  this,  let  tbe 
accompanying  parallelogram,  whose  semi-diagonals  are  a 
and     represent  the  horizmtal  sfction  of  the  prism  of 


■ngite;  since  the  whole  angle  of  this  prism  at  A  is  S7°  6', 
t  B  the  tangent  of  an  angle  of  43°  33*;  if  this  tangent  be 
iioubled  the  cMiesponding  angle  will  be  found  to  be  02°  15' 
tS".  the  double  giving  124°  30'  50",  an  angle  agreeing 
Most  dosely  with  124°  31'.  the  angle  obtained  by  Hitscher- 
lidi  in  a  species  of  honiUende  when  measured  by  Wollaston's 
nOecting  gMiiometer.  Tbe  larger  paralleU^m.  there- 
ftraied  by  doubling  the  diagonal  is  the  horiiontal 
SNtion  of  tiie  wism  of  hrnnblende. 

A  timilar  relation  is  also  approximately  true  tar  the  incli- 
Batian  of  tbe  faces  »  in  augite  and  r  in  hornblende ;  for  if 
tbe  angle  120^  57'  of  augite  be  halved,  and  its  tangent 
tebled.  the  corresponding  angle  is  74°  11' 21",  and  by 
dnbUng  this  we  obtain  143°  22  42",  not  mnoh  difiering 
&nB  148°  25'.  u  itaand  betwe  jn  r  in  hcmiblende  of  Vesuvius 
iyKoM. 

His  aj^ment  drawn  from  the  chemical  constitution  of 
Ibese  minerals  is  by  no  means  so  satisfactory ;  for  though  in 
hornbleDde  we  find  a  series  of  bisilicates  of  the  same  bases, 
■nd  as  it  were  running  parallel  with  those  alrmdy  described 
is  angites  [see  HcnucBLXif  dbJ.  the  circumstance  observed  by 
Banriorff,  that  all  die  varieties  of  hornblende  contain 
raM.  while  G.  Rose  has  been  unable  to  detect  that  element 
B  si^te;  weakens  tbe  connexion  between  these  minerals, 
xad  renden  tbe  determination  of  what  part  the  fluorine 
Ms  in  their  constitution  a  most  desirable  otfjeet  Our 
ignonuKs  on  this  point,  however,  and  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
■ining  what  is  the  action  of  the  alumina,  which  oeeurs  in 
oRBderable  quantity  in  some  hornblendes,  prevent  ua  from 
inaing  any  opinion  from  the  results  of  chemical  analysis. 

The  observations  of  Rose,  however,  on  the  green-stone  of 
ibe  Uialian  Mountains,  tend  to  prove  the  exiateoce  of  that 
flDsexion  between  tbe  forms  of  augite  and  luM'nbtende 
*Uch  is  essential  to  their  constituting  one  genus,  in  a  more 
wisbetofy  manner  than  any  remvk  hitl^rto  made.  He 
Anpteied  m  a  soft  greyish  green-stone,  near  the  village  of 
ViBiBv^a,  which  is  aituatea  north  of  J^rtharinenburg,  and 
*ftevnadtD  Newiaiisk,  and  also  at  the  girid^^washings  of 
Cwdhoski,  near  Hiask,  in  a  green-stone  somewhat  huder 
darker  than  the  former,  imbedded  crystals,  having  the 
fctn  rf  angile.  but  not  its  deavage  pluies,  these  last  being 
f^ils  eoipcide  with  those  of  homUende.  This  minenu 


was  therefore  either  hornblende  m  the  form  (tf  augite, « 
augite  with  tbe  cleavage  pUnes  of  homUende. 

At  tfae  village  of  Muldakajewsk.  near  Miask,  ne  dk- 
covered  a  still  more  interesting  crystal  embedded  in  a  green 
stone  similar  to  that  last  described.  They  were  abundant 
and  possessed  tbe  form  of  augite:  the  smaller  crystals  haA 
cleavage  planes  parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  prism  of  horn 
blende,  and  were  similar  in  their  appearance  and  colour  « 
those  obtained  from  Cavellinski.  The  larger  crystals,  how 
ever,  possessed  a  kernel  of  a  gross-green  colour,  and  of  a 
lighter  tmt  and  greater  lustre  than  the  exterior.  This 
kernel  differed  ftom  the  darker  exterior  portion  of  the  crys- 
tal, tbe  latter  giving  tbe  eleange  of  hornblende,  while  the 
former  presented  those  of  augite,  with  faces  sufficiently 
bri;;ht  and  perfect  to  admit  of  measurement  Iw  the  n> 
Uectmg  goniometer. 

The  obserxations  of  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier  on  the 
formation  of  augite  as  an  artiilcial  product  are  so  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  throw  so  much  light  on  the  nature  of  au- 
gite in  general,  and  on  those  crystals  we  have  just  described, 
for  which  Rose  proposes  the  name  of  uralite,  that  wecsnnot 
omit  to  notice  them  in  this  place.   Mitscherlich  has  ob- 
Ber\ed  that  at  many  foundries  in  Sweden  and  Germany 
the  scorirn  possessed  the  form,  structure,  and  chemical 
composition  of  certain  minerals  found  in  nature.   From  this 
source  he  has  obtained  upwards  of  forty  varieties ;  and  among 
tlwse.  specimens  possessing  the  form  and  structure  of  augite 
are  frequently  found,  whereas  hornblende  has  nwer  been 
dMcovered.   Guided  by  these  obsen-stions,  a  mixture  of 
silica,  lune,  and^  magnesia  in  the  proportion  indicated  by 
the  formula  Ca  Si'  +  Mg  Si*  was  submitted  to  i^ision  in 
the  poroeloin  ovens  of  Sevres,  near  Paris.  On  examination, 
the  mass  was  found  to  hB>-e  been  completely  fused :  it  pos- 
sessed cleavage  planes  corresponding  with  those  of  augite, 
and  a  hcdlow  formed  in  the  centre  from  the  contraction  in 
cooling  conuined  cr);stals  of  the  form  of  flg.  I.   By  these 
processes  they  failed  in  obUining  crystals  eitherof  the  fonn 
or  structure  of  hornblende.  As  it  would  be  at  present  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  other  results  obtained  by  those  chemists, 
we  must  refer  our  reader  to  the  original  papers  in  tbe  Ann. 
de  Chinde  et  de  Physique,  torn.  24,  and  the  Ann.  duMinet, 
torn,  9,  particularly  those  who  may  be  interested  in  metal- 
lurgical processes. 

Professor  G.  Rose,  in  acctninting  for  this  production  of 
augite  to  the  exclusion  of  hornblende,  was  led  to  consider 
that  it  was  not  the  absence  of  the  fluorine,  or  anv  error  in 
the  proportion  of  tbe  elements,  which  prevented  the  pro- 
duction of  hornblende,  but  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  rapid 
cooling.  This  he  fully  confirmed  by  the  following  experi- 
menu:  a  light-green  \-ariety  of  hornblende,  the  strahlstein 
of  the  Germans,  from  Zillerthol  in  the  Tyrol,  was  sub- 
mitted in  a  platinum  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  porcelain  wvn. 
It  was  completely  fused,  and  in  cooling  had  formed  Sbrous 
tufts  of  dark  crystals,  which,  however,  admitted  of  measure- 
ment by  Wollaston's  goniometer,  when  the  angles  were 
found  to  correspond  with  those  of  augite.  A  specimen  of 
diopaide,  of  the  same  locality,  was  also  fused,  it  cooled  into 
a  dork  mass,  but  regained  its  former  structure. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  to  be  demonstrated  that 
augite  is  formed  whenever  the  process  of  cooling,  and  con- 
sequently <^a>ystaUixation.  is  rapid;  and  hornblende,  when 
it  18  conducted  more  slowly.  Many  circumstances  confirm 
this  view ;  the  uralites  of  Rose  appear  to  be  its  natural  con- 
sequence; for,  as  by  the  laws  of  caloric  we  know  that  the 
quantity  of  best  lost  during  equal  portiwis  of  time  vorios 
with  the  temperature,  the  exterior  portions  of  the  ctystal 
from  this  cause  alone  must  have  crystallized  under  a  mora 
gradual  loss  of  beat  than  the  interior,  while  at  the  same 
time  tbe  temperature  would  be  maintained  by  ilie  specific 
beat  given  out  by  the  parts  first  consolidated.  The  general 
localities  of  augite  and  hornblende,  and  the  minerals  with 
which  they  are  found  associated,  affords  another  argumctit 
in  favour  of  this  supposition  ;  fo^.^omblende  is  usually  met 
with  in  syenite,  trachyte,  and  luva,  accommnie^l  by  quartz, 
feldspar,  albite.  &c.,  minerals  which  decidedly  re()ui're  a  slow 
process  of  cooling  for  tlieir  fcnnalion;  on  tlie  contrary, 
augita  occurs  in  basalt  and  lava  with  olivine,  which  Mit- 
scherlich has  recognise<l  in  the  scorin  of  various  foundries 
and  which  is  tliorafore  formed  by  a  process  of  rapid  cooling. 
We  are  thus  able  to  account  for  H.  von  Buch's  remark  in 
bis  observations  on  volcanos,  that  tboH  lavas  which  coiitaiK 
feldspar  have  homUende. but  no  augite.  ~v  ^  tI/^ 
Induced  by  these  circumstasWfftiz&lS)»,VUnOuimiLuw 
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of  tiio  nliwTiU  which  hd  hai  tddtd  to  Ui  EUmttIt  (/ 

OryitaUographjf,  publikh«d  at  Berlin  in  1 83S,  fau  unitM 
into  one  Acenut  the  foUowinfC  species. 


»  Dioptidfl 
i.  Sahlite 


Ca  Si*  4-  Mg  Si'. 

3.  Hedenbergite        Ca  Si'  +  te  St*. 

4.  Bualtio  anf^to  .   tia.  Mg.  tv,  AU  SL 

5.  Rothbnuuistemen  B^n  Si*. 

6.  4«mite     .         3  I^a  di'  +  3  Si*. 


7.  Diallage . 

8.  Bronzite 

9.  Hyperathene 

10.  Uralite 

11.  TremoUte 


BigSi'  +  Caj^ft 

.  1kg  Si*. 

Mg  Si*  +  i'e  Si*. 
'    6a  hi*  +  3  lig  6i*. 


12.  Antophytlite      .  Fe  Si*  +  9  Mg  Si*. 

13.  Strahlstein     .      Ca.  Hg.  jl'e,  At,  k\. 

14.  Basaltic  hornblende  C^a,  ftg,  te,  Si. 
AUGMENTATION,  in  music  of  the  olden  time,  was, 

ail  MaUter  Morley  tells  ua,  *  an  increasing  of  the  value  of 
the  notes  above  their  common  and  essential  value,*  and  in- 
dicated by  a  sign.  It  is  anneoessaiT  to  dilate  on  this  term, 
vbfch,  as  well  as  many  others  of  the  same  date,  has  long 
been  known  only  to  musical  antiquaries. 

AUGSBURG,  the  capital  of  the  BaTarian  circle  of  the 
Upper  Danube,  stands  on  a  gentle  eminence  in  an  agree- 
able and  fertile  country,  near  the  influx  of  the  Wertach 
into  the  Lech,  and  between  both  these  rivers,  in  48°  21' 
N.  lat.,  and  10°  54'  B.  long.  It  lies  1460  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  about  forty  miles  N.W.  of  Munich ; 
and  both  from  its  position,  and  the  number  of  main  roads 
which  traverse  it,  has  long  formed  one  of  the  central 
points  ibr  the  internal  commerce  of  Germany.  It  is  divided 
into  three  quarters,  the  upper,  centre,  and  lower  towns, 
independently  of  the  suburb  of  St  James,  which  lies  out- 
side of  the  walls ;  it  is  intersected  by  four  canals,  which 
supply  the  mills  and  manufiustoiea  of  the  town  with 
water.  The  exterior  boundary  of  the  glacis  has  been  con- 
verted into  dolightftil  walks,  along  which  the  dreoit 
the  city  may  be  made  in  a  couple  of  hours ;  and  within 
the  glacis  runs  a  wall  flanked  with  towers,  bulwarks, 
lu^  ditches,  which  are  crosivid  by  four  principal  and  six 
minor  entrances.  The  stnvts,  with  fow  exceptions,  are 
narrow  and  irregularly  built,  and  the  pavement  annoying 
to  the  foot,  being  composed  of  small  flints— though  its 
disposition  lo  a  mosaic  form  is  not  unpleasing  to  the  eye. 
llie  seneral  appearance  of  the  town  is  however  much  im- 
proved by  a  variety  uf  handsome  buildings  and  squares, 
and  enlivened,  though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  em- 
bellished, by  ttie  manner  in  which  the  generality  of  the 
houses  are  painted  with  stripes,  either  green,  red.  or  yellow 
— alwa^  separated  by  white.  Every  street  and  lane  is  pro- 
vided with  reservoirs  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  adjoining 
bouses,  and  a  separate  work  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
water  into  them. 

The  finest  edifice  in  Augsbu^  is  the  town  hall,  which 
was  built  by  Holl,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
euntury,  and  contains  the  *  Golden  Hall,'  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  apartment  in  Germany,  its  length  being 
liu,  its  breadth  38,  and  its  height  feet;  it  was  used  for 
the  election  of  two  kings  of  the  Romans,  and  was  decorated 
at  a  great  expense  with  painted  ceilings  and  frescoes,  by 
Krager  and  Rottenhammer,  the  former  of  whom  was  ele- 
vated by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  Burgo- 
master's chair.  This  hall,  with  the  four  royal  apart- 
ments adjoining,  has  since  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pietum-gallery.  Among  the  thousand  paintm^ 
which  it  eontuna  (the  whole  arranged  in  ehrono1ogi(»l 
order),  it  is  particularly  rich  in  specimens  of  the  Ger- 
man school :  Kranatth's  '  Samson  and  Dalilah  ; '  Albert 
Durer's  'Maximilian  the  First;'  Krager's  'Last  Judig- 
ment;'  and  Rottenhammer's  *  River  Gndsof  Augsbnrg,' 
stand  at  the  bead  of  Uieaaies;  bat  fow  will  feel  disp<sed  to 
prnflar  even  suoh  M  these  to  Chiido's  '  Blaepiiig  Infentj' 


Titian's  *  Venus  holding  a  Mimr  to  Cinldi'  or  Parmt 
^ano's  'Madonna.*  Tlie  eoUeotum  of  moiuls  from  the  an 
tique,  which  occupy  another  apartment  in  the  town-hall,  is 
less  in  character  with  its  external  device.  *  Publico  coiisilio. 
publiee  saldti,*  than  a  very  complete  and  wtfU-arnuiged 
collection  of  unother  deseription,  containing  the  archives  o4 
the  town.  Adjoining  this  fine  structure  is  the  *  Perlach 
Tower,'  which  is  ascended  by  a  staircase  of  $00  steps ;  and 
the  *  Arsenal,*  the  ikf  ade  of  which  is  embellished  with  a 
noble  group,  representing  '  the  Demon  of  War  vanquitibed 
by  Michael  the  Archangel,'  die  work  of  Reichel  Von  Rain, 
the  Bavarian  sculptor.  The  episcopal  palai-e  (the  town  being 
still  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see)  is  on  the  Frohnhof  near  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  under  this  roof  that  Luther  held  his  cele- 
brated disputation  with  C^jetan,  the  papal  legate,  in  the 

Sear  1518,  and  under  the  same  roof,  on  the  memorable  2Sth 
une,  1530,  this  great  reformer  presented  the  comer-stone 
of  the  Lutheran  foith,  commonly  called  the  '  Coufesston  of 
Augsburg,*  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth.  Augsburg 
was  the  place  firora  which  that  sovereign,  urged  by  the  un- 
daunted hearing  of  the  protestants  of  (lermany,  proclaimed 
the  '  Interim,'  or  religious  armistice,  which  recognised  them 
as  a  distinct  and  independent  communion.  Angsburg  also 
witnessed  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of  1535,  which  sheathed 
the  sword  of  religious  strife,  and  left  the  protestants  in  the 
ftill  enjoyment  of  their  dearly-purchased  immunities.  The 
venerable  walls  of  this  palace  were,  in  1817,  converted 
partly  into  offices  for  the  government  of  the  province,  and 
partly  into  apartments  for  ue  oeeawmal  residence  of  royalty. 
Among  other  conspicuous  buildings  are  the  *  Halle,'  a 
handsome  commercial  mart  and  storehouse,  which  has  a 
machine  for  weighing  loaded  wagons  and  merchandise  in 
hulk,  and  is  now  partially  used  for  i  udicial  proceedings ;  the 
public  library,  which  is  rich  in  Greek  books  and  manu- 
scripts ;  tbe  Franciscan  academy  of  arts ;  the  school  of  die 
arts ;  and  the  '  Cathedral,*  whtcn  was  built  in  the  Aiteenth 
century  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Basilica,  erected  ii* 
the  tenth.   This  edifice  is  350  ieet  in  length,  and  of  the 
Crothic  order ;  its  main  aisle  is  45  feet  in  breadth,  and  the 
side  aisles  are  fitted  up  with  four- and- twenty  chapels,  in- 
dependently of  several  pii^torial  embellishments  of  some 
merit,  and  two  stone  portals  which  divide  the  main  aisle 
feom  the  choir ;  there  is  also  a  side  door  of  bronze,  carved, 
with  figures  and  emblems,  dating  from  the  year  1048.  A. 
visit  to  St.  Ulrieh's  church,  which  ia  310  feet  in  length  aid 
94  in  width,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  prospect  from  its 
lofty  steeple  (whieh  is  Ud  feet  higher  than  the  monnment 
in  London)  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  fine  specimen  of  senlpture  called  the  *  Altar  of  the 
Oucifixion,*  and  other  sticking  objects.  Of  the  numerous 
monasteries,  convents,  and  eoolesiastioBl  structures  of  Augs- 
burg, fifteen  churches  only  remain,  five  of  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  protestants.     In  charitable 
endowments  there  are  few  spots  of  the  same  extent  so 
rich ;  and  we  believe  that  three-quarters  of  a  million 
sterling  are  rather  below  than  above  tho  aggrente 
capital  which  those  endowments  possess.   At  the  he^  of 
them  stands  the  institution  called  the  '  Fuirgerei,'  established 
in  the  year  1 51 9  by  two  brothers  of  the  Fugger  family,  who 
were  the  founders  of  more  than  one  earldom  of  the  present 
day ;  it  is  a  town  of  itself  situated  in  tbe  suburb  of  St. 
James,  has  its  mm  church,  consists  of  three  streets  and  aa 
many  lanes,  haa  three  gatea,  and  oontains  107  lodgings,  1st 
out  to  indigent  natives  at  the  town,  at  a  rent    two  siblings 

Ssr  annum.  A  philanthropist  of  our  own  times,  Lawrenott 
chaetzler,  a  banker  of  Augsburg,  has  more  than  emulate*! 
this  *  good  work'  of  oommeicial  munificence :  first,  by  esta-,. 
blishing  a  school  of  industry  for  100  poor  children  and. 
orphans  of  this  his  native  town,  m  1813  ;  and  then,  twelve 
months  afterwards,  by  erecting  an  asylum  within  the  wall* 
of  the  old  Dominican  monastery  for  the  reception  and 
partial  maintenanoe  and  employment  of  aixty-toree  aged, 
males,  forty-seven  operatives,  and  sevenQ'-six  children,  who 
are  educated  on  the  Lancaaterian  system.  To  these  institu- 
tions may  be  added  an  admirably-^ondueted  orphan  asylum » 
and  a  bank  tat  savings.  An  equally  liberal  and  enii^t- 
ened  spirit  has  animated  the  more  affluent  classes  in  mmkmg- 
provision  for  the  instmetion  of  their  humbler  fellow -<ntisens  ; 
every  religiotts  community  in  the  town  has  schools  of  it&. 
own ;  the  twenty-seven  week-day  schools  are  attended  by 
nearly  SoOO  children,  the  Sunday  schools  by  upwarda  of  Sk 
thousand,  and  the  three  female  schools  of  industn  by  fotu 
hundnd.  Between  fln  and  six  haadied/oi^  of  auperio 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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luk  in  cdnoitod  m  tlw  pntMUnt  gyniMiiam  and  Um 
cslfaolk)  aaaiiuu7 ;  and  tlMi*  tn,  Midaa,  two  ondowad 
acbocdi  fir  iemalw.  the  one  Ibonded  by  Barbara  Von  Stal- 
twucbeo,  wbo  di«d  in  I  §06,  for  pruteatanta,  and  the  other 
eoodoeced  by  tha  Eogltah  autarbood,  for  ratholica;  aawell 
at  a  jnlyteehnifi  ioatitiuion. 

Amaof  the  public  enbelliahmenta  of  the  town  we  muat 
aot  omit  to  notice  the  Ghand  Parade  in  front  of  the  oathe- 
dral ;  HaximiUan-aquare,  next  to  St.  Ulrioh's  church ;  and 
sereral  open  aicaa,  which  are  adorned  with  handaome  foun- 
teioi:  the  general  character  of  tfaeae  enbeltishmenta  abowa 
the  doae  relauoosfaip  which  onoe  aubaiated  between  Auga- 
boig  and  the  Italian  atates.  In  the  better  daya  of  Augaburg, 
indeed,  when  the  muniBeence  oT  ita  oitisena  waa  nkviibFy 
bealBwed  on  Um  flne  arte,  and  itt  native  achool  produced 
nh  UMB  m  Ragendaa.  Heckv,  Holier,  Rkger.ud  Aey, 
Ihe  ftoata  of  m^wj  reapeetable  dwaUhkg  abaae  with  the 
gloiiee  of  the  peoeil,  amd  the  whole  Scriplurea  mig^t  be 
atodad  in  froaco  iUustretiooa  oat  of  doon.  Not  oily  the 
ftoe  eita,  bat  eeiaDce  and  the  bellea-lettr«o  found  patrona 
in  the  mendHUita  of  Angaburg:  their  cabineia  and  hbrariea 
fied  with  their  gardena  and  inanaiMH:  the  flrat  tulip  known 
in  the  west  of  Europe  wu  Inoiight  to  Augsburg  from  Con- 
Ontiw^ile.  and  planted  by  Heerwart,  in  lSi7.   Suoh,  in 
ihort,  waa  the  apMndid  appearance  of  this  city  at  the  cIom  of 
the  lixteenth  ovntury.  that  BentiToglio  himaelf  waa  tempted 
to  exclaim,  oo  witneaeing  it, '  Que»ta  Auguata  certamente 
ba  dell'  Aoguato  negU  edifioi.  nolle  strade,  et  nel  popolo  * ' 
The  principal  eources  of  the  present  alDuence  of  Aug»- 
bo^  are  banhing  and  exehmge  t^wraiiuia,  and  the  transit 
rfMRfaandiaa.  It  ia  a  ati^  town  atao  tv  the  depoait  and 
■h  oT  the  vinea  ct  Italy,  Switierland,  and  the  aoiuh  of 
Gsmaay, and atill anjoya  r^teftr  ila  jdala  andjewel^. 
Ilhas  abm  SOO  menantilB  eatablishmenta,  and  an  annwd 
<awditinB,  wying  in  value  Irom  three  to  four  milbnu 
MadM,  ui  InUa  and  merchandiae.   Iht  linen  and  cotton 
■eaa&elwea  ham  dacteased,  witUn  the  Uat  forty  yeara, 
froB  liM  to  aoaneiy  mora  than  890  lomna ;  the  woollen 
andSacn-yam  apinneriea.  which  formerly  orcolated  neariy 
tejt9$L  a  week  in  w^ea  akne,  hB\-e  of  late  dwindled  into 
onparaliTe  inaigniflcuioe ;  hut  the  manufocture  of  parch- 
aas^  and  paiticniarly  of  plain  and  coloured  paper,  eontinuca 
to  ibrii&   Augsburg  has  indeed  strong  claims  to  the  merit 
rffaanng  inwnted  the  art  of  making  paper  from  rags,  wbiob 
ome  into  uso  bwa  aa  early  aa  tOB  year  1330— a  date  at 
^ndi.  we  bdieva,  no  record  ia  extant  of  its  use  elsewhere. 
In  nedianBea*  too,  from  their  experience  in  wood-cutting 
sad  ia  -*~Trr^'~g  carda  in  coloara,  nad  acquired  that  species 
«f  ifcill  wUa  nndared  the  prooesa  of  printing  an  eaay  task 
to  tiieir  handa :  they  were  among  the  first,  therefore,  to 
•rail  themadvea  of  Quttenberg's  invention.   Latin  Bibles, 
heuinK  the  date  1466,  and  a  legend  ^nted  in  U7l.both 
feoB  the  Augsburg  press,  are  snfficient  evidence  of  the 
ftet    Gnmt  nuntbera  of  the  ordinary  daaa  of  books, 
pneb,  and  cbarta  are  eneraved  and  cmmlated  throug^- 
jQt  Gomany  from  Auguurg;  and  the  preaent  Baron 
Cotta's  fotfaer,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  AUgt- 
wiaa  Zntumg,  and  ute  founder  of  two  popular  periodical 
■■ta,  the  i£»rgaiMaU  and  Abendteiiunf,  selected  Augs> 
Ivg  for  the  establishment  of  one  of  his  four  extensive 
which  ia  eat  in  motien  by  one  of  Baton's  steam- 
Tbia  prase  was  oonstiwrted  by  Kteoig,  the  finest 
earisBec  speeunen  of  whoae  mechanical  tUl  ia  to  be 
«to  at  the  Timae  ofllee,  in  Printing-bouse  Square,  Ua^- 
fttCL   The  iBF»*'^*f"*  at  Augrinng,  which  oonaiata  of  three 
|MaM.  ttuowa  off  firom  five  to  ten  thousand  otnriea  oi  the 
ibwrnn'mg  SSmhmg  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  hours,  and, 
aim  Ae  fitr^***"*  of  eif^  boya,  does  the  work  of  sixty 
IRasaien;  and  it  is  likewise  used  for  printing  the  two  bte- 
BKy  journala.  No  branch  of  industry,  nowever,  ia  in  a  man 
ihivnig  state  than  the  wooUen  manufbctnraa  of  this  town, 
vfaiifa  gire  em^oyment  to  nearly  aix  hundred  looms.  The 
eacfcinir  of  the  latter  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  canals 
tijiiiiiLj  from  the  Lenh,  which  set  14u  wheeb  in  motioo. 
■M  are  traToraed  by  280  bridf^  and  crosaings.  Augsburg 
psdmea  about  adgnty  tons  of  beet-root  sugar  pwr  annum ; 
"Md  MiiMiftiMHiiia  omthematical  aid  musioal  inatruments, 
fifsrhmgiiwi*  printmg-typea,  and  eariMta,  and  a  varie^ 
^  aiticUi  «rpim  luxury.  Its  populatioQ  at  the  preamit 
^  iiiiBiita  to  nboat  33,0fte,  vi  whom  rather  more  than 
«e4U  no  ptotartanls;  bat  ft  was  much  giaater  in 
^■■li^M.  for  tho  faulr  arcnga  itf  Urtha*  wmeh  are  at 
H  vpmids  ofSIM  iB  tht  higMBg  «f 


the  iiiteenth  eentory ,  even  u  the  aerenteeoth  they  wan 
above  IbM ;  and  in  tha  middle  of  the  eightoenth  they  in- 
creased again  to  nearly  130u ;  from  wEieh  number  they 
have  since  nadually  declined  to  their  ^esent  average.  We 
may  add,  that  at  the  cloee  of  the  aixteenth  century  the 
number  of  its  inbalntants  is  stated  to  have  been  BO,OtiO. 

The  Mnperor  Augustus  {dented  a  colony  here,  abtnit  twelve 
yean  before  the  Christian  ara,  to  whidi  he  rave  the  name  of 
'Augusta  Vindelioorum'  (the  city  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
Lech),  and  hence  comes  the  name  of  Augsburg.   There  is 
nothing  to  note  in  its  subsequent  fortunes  until  the  flflb  cen- 
tury, wnen  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Huns ;  it  afterwards  came 
under  the  domiuitm  of  the  Franki»h  sovereigns,  and  in  7S8 
was  almoHt  raaed  to  the  ground  during  the  war  which  raged 
between  Charlemagne  and  Tassilo  of  Bavaria.   Upon  the 
disBolution  of  the  nankiah  monarchy,  Aagxhurg  feU  under 
the  sway  of  the  dukea  of  Swabia ;  but  growing  rich  by  its 
ocMnmarae  and  manufootaraBt  it  nadually  ahook  off  all  exlar> 
nal  authority,  purchased  ita  iMependenee  of  ita  enisoi^ 
sovereigns,  waa  ren^nLied  aa  a  free  atato  by  tlw  German 
emperura,  and  retained  ita  rank  as  a  free  imperial  city  for 
upwards  of  five  hundred  yean— namely,  from  1*^76  to  1806. 
From  about  the  twelfth  until  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  a 
leading  member  of  the  fomoua  Swabian  Confederacy,  which 
included  Ratisbon,  Nuremberg,  Constance,  and  other  com- 
mercial emporia  of  that  day.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it 
waa  the  chief  medium  of  intenwurse  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  and  supplied  the  markets 
of  northern  Germany,  Russia,  Poland,  and  other  countries, 
with  woollens  and  Unens ;  and  it  retained  its  mercantile 
pre-eminence  until  the  transatlaDtie  diaooveriea  of  the 
Spauiarda  and  Portugueae,  at  the  oloae      the  fifteenth 
century,  epaned  new  ^annela  to  commercial  enterwise. 
It  was  at  &ia  period  of  its  birbest  prosperity  that  tbe  single 
banking  establiabment  of  uie  Fugfren.tMT  Augsbu^  re- 
cruited tbe  finances  of  Philip  II.,  and  enabled  htm  to  aup- 
iNMt  the  sanguinary  warfare  carried  on  by  the  League  in 
France,  and  by  his  own  genersla  in  the  Low  Couutriea. 
Pmiottdy  to  uiese  times  (naraelv,  in  the  year  136^)  tbe 
plebeian  order  in  Augsburg  raiaea  the  itandard  of  inaur^ 
rectim  against  their  patncian  feUow-citiieos,  and  eata- 
blirihed  a  democratio  form  of  government   Thia  endured 
about  161)  years,  at  the  dose  of  which  the  patrician  order, 
abetted  in  their  attempt  by  Charles  V.,  onoe  more  regained 
the  aaoendeney.   In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  rise  itf 
Frankfort  on  the  Main  inflicted  a  blow  on  the  prosperity  of 
tbe  town  from  which  it  haa  never  recovered.  Augaburg 
indeed  haa  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the  eiicu- 
latioo  of  axebange  in  Europe,  and  Raokfort  ia  now  tbe 
chief  money-market  of  central  Germany.  A  Uw  waa  made 
in  Augabu^  (the  dato  we  are  not  aoquainted  with),  that  as 
Augaburg  merchant  might,  at  any  time  between  the  ao- 
ceptance  and  the  maturity  of  a  bill  drawn  on  faim  from  any 
foreign  place,  caned  hia  aoeaUance;  in  trther  worda,  hia 
acceptance  waa  not  binding.   Whether  this  law  now  exists 
we  are  not  quite  aura,  nor  can  we  undertake  to  aay  how 
mnch  of  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Augsburg  is  due  to 
it.   Under  the  settlement  of  Germany,  in  ltiO<,  Augahui^ 
waa  recognised  aa  one  of  the  six  Hanse  Towna,  which  were 
declared  independent  <tf  the  German  empire ;  but  three 
years  aftenrarda  it  wai  merged  into  the  dominions  of  Bavaria 
under  the  treaty  of  Preabuiv ;  and  in  Hareh,  1806,  it  waa 
aurrendered  accordingly  into  nia  Havarian  m^ultfm  hands, 
'  r  the  French  genual  Ren^  acting  under  tha  oidn  of 
eaoleon  Bonaparte. 
Augabu^  ia  the  bath-^aoaef  Holbein,  HoU,  and  other 
eminent  artists.   The  gardens  and  places  of  public  resort 
around  it,  aa  well  as  tbe  ridea  and  walica  in  iu  deli^tful 
environs,  aSbrd  a  reaouree  which  will  agreeably  diveraiiy  a 
lengthened  reaidence  in  the  town ;  nor  leas  ao  the  nume- 
rous societies  within  its  walls,  Ik^  musical  and  literary, 
with  its  librariea  and  museums. 

AUGSBURG,  CONFESSION  OF,  the  name  given  to 
the  profession  of  feitb  of  the  Pratostont  Lutheran  Church, 
whicn  was  drawn  up  by  Melancbthuu,  with  Luther's  appro- 
bation, in  order  to  be  laid  before  the  Emperor  Charleti  V.  at 
the  great  Diet  held  at  Augsburg  in  June,  1630.  It  waa  on 
that  oeeasion  aolemnly  read  in  tha  German  knguage  l9  tha 
Chanerilor  of  Saxony,  after  which  two  copies  of  the  Con- 
foaaion,  one  in  German  and  the  other  in  Latin,  were  deli 
vered  to  the  Emperor,  bearing  the  a^naturea  of  John 
Kleotor  of  Suumy,  George  Marqnia  of  Brandenburg. 
Xnuit  Dohi  LnBabuit.  PUUr  I^fdgnffeof J|m 
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waA  Wolfgang  Prince  of  Anhalt ;  besides  those  of  the  free 
town  of  Nuremberg,  and  other  cities.  The  Confession  vas 
immediately  afterwajds  printed,  and,  being  translated  into 
Toiious  langu^ea,  was  spread  over  Europe.  It  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  the  rule  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
matters  of  &ith.  It  consists  of  twenty-eieht  articles,  twenty- 
one  of  which  state  the  belief  of  the  Lutherans  on  the  prin- 
cipal tenets  of  rel^ion  ;  and  the  other  seven  consist  of  refu- 
tations of  certain  points  of  either  dogma  or  discipline  as 
maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on  account 
of  which  the  Lutherans  separated  from  the  communion  of 
Rome.  Zuingle  and  the  other  Swiss  and  French  reformers 
did  not  snbscribe  to  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  as  they 
differed  from  it  on  several  points,  particularly  about  the 
Lord's  Supper.  The  style  of  the  Confession  is  clear  and 
fluent ;  the  mat^r  was  chietly  supplied  by  Luther  in  the 
seventeen  articles  of  To^u.  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  the  year  befbre.  Melandithon,  while 
drawing  up  the  Confession,  had  Sequent  ctmferenoes  with 
Luther,  who  was  then  staying  at  Coburg,  not  fkr  from 
Augsburg.  The  Papal  theologians,  headed  by  Faber,  wrote 
a  c(mfUtation  of  the  Augsbui^  Confession,  which  was  like- 
wise read  before  the  Diet  in  Au&:ust  of  the  same  year.  Me- 
lanchthon  answered  them  in  his  Apology  for  the  Augs- 
burg Cor^feasion,  which  was  published  in  1531,  and  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  books  of  authority  of  the  Luthe- 
rans which  were  published,  including  the  Confession,  at 
Dresden,  in  1580.  Ernest  Solomon  Cyprian  has  written  a 
good  history  of  the  Augsburg  Confe^ion,  and  Webber  a 
Cnft'oi/Atsfortf  of  the  same,  Frankfurt,  1783.  (Schroeckh's 
Kirdiengaehi^tB ;  and  Mosheim'a  EccUtiiutieal  History,  i 
ond  Note*,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

AUGSBURG  GAZETTE.  [See  Au.axiCBiNi  Zn- 
TUiro.] 

AUGST,  a  village  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  in  Switzer- 
land, built  on  part  of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  antient 
Augusta  Rauraconim,  a  Roman  colony  under  the  empire. 
The  remains  still  existing  are  not  very  considerable ;  they  i 
have  been  minutely  detailed  by  Schceifer  in  his  AUatia  lUus- 
traia.  Medals  of  Roman  emperors  have  heen  fbund  in 
abundance  in  the  ground.  Augst  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
southern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  six  miles  S.E.  of  Basle. 

AUGUR.  The  earhest  inhabitants  of  Italy,  like  all  rude 
nations,  imagined  that  they  saw  in  every  uniisual  occurrence 
a  manifestation  of  the  will  of  heaven.  The  power  of  inter- 
preting the  signs  thus  furnished  by  the  gou  was  bought 
to  depend  upon  a  peculiu  talent  oonferred  upon  the  favoured 
mortal  ftom  his  birth,  but  a  certain  disoipliDe  was  necessary 
to  give  to  the  talent  its  fbll  development  A  superstition  so 
de^ly  seated  in  the  minds  of  tne  people  was  turned  to 
aeoount  in  the  political  constitntion  of  Rome,  1^  the  esta- 
blii^ment  of  a  college  of  aunirs,  whdse  duty  it  was  on  all 
occasions  of  importance,  whether  of  a  public  or  private 
nature,  by  certain  arts  to  ascertain  and  report  the  pleasure 
or  displeasure  of  the  gods.  Romulus  himself  was  said  to 
have  been  skilled  in  the  arts  of  divination  from  his  earliest 
youth,  and  at  the  foundation  of  the  city  the  claims  of  the  rival 
brothers  were  decided  by  augury.  The  story  of  Tanaquil. 
of  Servius  Tullius,  and  still  more  the  contest  between  the 
elder  Tarquio  and  Attus  Navius,  afibrd  additional  evidence 
^tbe  peeuliar  nature  of  thia  Roman  tupenitition. 

The  institution  of  the  eoll^  of  augurs  may  be  referred 
to  the  very  eariieit  period  of  mmun  history ;  for  the  asser- 
tion of  Livy  (i- 18*  and  iv.  4),  that  there  were  no  augurs  in 
the  reign  of  Romulus  is  not  merely  opposed  to  the  general 
tenor  of  the  liistory  of  Rome,  but  directly  contradicted  by 
C^ro.  iDe  Repumca,  ii.  9.)  The  original  number  of  au- 
gurs  is  again  dmerently  rep<Hied.  Cicero,  himself  sn  augur, 
says  that  Romulus  associated  three  others  with  himself,  and 
that  Numa  added  two.  ilbid.  14.)  Livy  reports  that  in  the 
opinion  of  tiie  augurs  of  liis  time  the  number  of  the  col- 
lege was  neceasanly  related  to  the  number  of  the  antient 
tribes,  and  that  consequently  there  must  have  bf  en  at  the 
beginning  either  three  or  six;  so  that  each  of  the  three 
tribes  shwild  have  either  one  or  two  augurs.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  author  found  it  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
Rome  thi^  prior  to  the  Ogulnian  law,  there  were  but  four 
membera  oi  the  college.  In  these  different  accounts 
Niabnhr  hai  pmnted  out  strong  reasons  for  giving  the  pre- 
fennee  to  the  last  The  notion  of  there  having  been  three 
or  Hx  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  inference  from  the  num- 
ber of  the  tribea;  and  if  all  the  tribes  had  stood  on  an  equal 
iixrting,  tiM  ugument  voold  have  had  mach  weight  fint 


the  same  writer  has  fiilly  establLihed  tbe  fact  that  the  first! 
two  tribes  possessed  higher  privilwes  than  tbe  third,  and 
this  in  a  mora  marked  maimer  in  me  offices  of  a  relwooi 
character,  so  that  ^  number  four,  two  fer  eai^  of  the 
privileged  tribes,  seems  to  point  to  a  rimilar  dtstiuction  in 
the  highly-important  powera  of  tbe  augurate.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  Cicero's  evidence  is  in  fkvour  of  the 
number 'six,  his  mode  of  accounting  for  that  number  is 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  reasons  of  the  augurs  as  re- 
ported by  Livy.  Again,  if,  as  Cicero  implies,  Romulus  was 
a  member  of  tbe  colle^,  his  successors  in  the  regal  power 
must  have  succeeded  bkewise  to  the  augural  office,  a  sup- 
position in  no  respect  confirmed  by  history,  and  scarcely 
compatible  with  what  is  reported  of  Tarquin's  dispute  with 
Attus  Nanus.  Moreover,  if  such  a  power  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  kings,  it  remains  to  be  asked  what 
course  was  pursued  at  the  cmtuge  of  the  government  from 
the  regal  to  the  consular  fnrm.  At  tiiat  revolution  the 
politick  powers  of  the  king  devolved  upon  the  cotuuls,  or 
prators  as  they  were  at  first  called,  those  of  a  religious 
character  upon  the  priest  called  rex  tacriflculm ;  but  there 
is  no  trace  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  authority  of  tbe 
latter  ever  included  tbe  powers  of  the  augurate.  Under 
this  view  of  the  subject  Kiebubr  is  of  opinion  that  originally 
the  Ramnensian  tribe  possessing  the  chief  powers  of  the 
state  had  its  two  augurs ;  that  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
Titienses  were  admitted  to  a  share  of  these  privileges,  two 
others  were  added.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of 
Cicero  that  Numa  added  two  to  Ihe  college,  for  the  name  of 
that  king  is  always  connected  with  the  privileges  of  the 
I  second  tribe.  Livy,  in  his  wish  to  reconcile  the  different 
accounts,  has  been  driven  to  the  supposition  that  when  the 
Ogulnian  law  was  brought  fivward,  th«e  may  have  been 
two  vacancies  by  death ;  but  it  is  not  probaue  that  the 
patricians  would  allow  themselvM  to  lose  two  seats  in  the 
college  through  such  an  accident,  especially  as  even  after 
the  law  was  brought  forward  it  was  not  too  late  for  the 
remaining  augurs  to  fill  up  the  siipposed  vacancies— for  in 
them  the  election  resided.  The  Ogulnian  law,  which  was 
brought  forward  by  Q.  and  Cu.  Ogulnius,  and  passed  in 
the  year  B.C.  307,  opened  the  pontifical  and  the  augumi 
colleges  to  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  6, 9.)  In  the  latter,  five 
plebeians  were  associated  with  the  four  patricians ;  and  thi& 
number  remained  to  the  time  of  Sulla,  n.c.  81,  who  increased 
it  to  fifteen.  (Liv.  ^nt.  89.)  lastly,  among  the  many  ex- 
traordinary powers  conferred  upon  Augustus  in  b.c.  29  was 
the  right  of  electing  augure  at  his  plmaore,  whether  there 
was  a  vacancy  or  not ;  lo  tiiat  from  that  praiod  the  nnmbw 
of  the  college  ceased  to  be  definite.   (Dion,  xli.  20.) 

But  a  more  important  point  than  the  number  of  the 
augurs  was  tbe  mode  of  election.  At  first,  the  augurs,  like 
the  other  priests,  were  elected  by  the  patrician  assembly 
of  the  Curies,  called  the  Comitia  Curiata:  but  no  election 
was  complete  without  the  sanction  of  the  augury ;  so  that 
the  coUeee  possessed  a  virtual  veto  upon  the  admission  of 
all  members  into  it.  (Dionys.  ii.  22.)  This  power  was  not 
unlikely  to  lead  to  a  gradual  usurpation  of  the  elective 
right ;  and  thus,  as  early  as  the  year  b.c.  452,  wo  find  it 
the  practice  of  the  college  to  fill  up  vacancies  by  co-optation 
as  it  was  called,  that  is,  by  the  votes  of  the  existing  auffors. 
(Sav.  in.  32.)  This  mode  of  election  continued  to  the  uurd 
consulship  of  Marina,  b.c.  103,  when  the  tribune  Cn. 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus  canned  a  law*  Uiat  in  case  of  any 
vacancy  in  any  of  the  sacred  colleges,  sevenfeea  out  of  tlic 
thirty-five  tribes  chosen  by  lot  should,  by  a  m^ority  of  Ui« 
votes  of  the  said  seventeen  tribes,  nominate  a  successor* 
whom  the  college  should  be  bound  to  elect  (Cic  contrtx 
Leg.  Agrar.  ii.  7,  &c.)  The  return  of  SuUa  to  power  restored 
tbe  election  to  tbe  colleges ;  but  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero 
(B.C.  63)  T.  Attius  Labienus,  with  the  support  of  Cnsar. 
procured  the  reversal  of  Sulla's  law.  (Dion,  xxxvii.  37. > 
After  the  death  of  Cmsar,  Antony  restored  the  old  law,  a.ft 
least  in  the  election  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and  therefore,  moa% 

Srobably,  in  that  of  the  other  priests.  (Dion,  xliv.  53-)  We 
ave  already  mentioned  that  tiie  emperors  bad  the  privilege 
of  appnnting  augum  at  their  own  discretion. 

The  cereoumies  and  superstitions  which  constituted  tli« 
supposed  science  of  the  augurs  would  be  tedious  to  enu- 
merate ;  but  that  which  especially  ehaiacterized  tho 
augural  office  was  the  pretended  power  of  escerteinin^ 
tbe  divine  will  from  the  flights  of  birds.  For  thia  purposo 
tbe  augur  selected  some  elevated  spot,  on  which  be  S&t 
with  his  heed  vsded  and  ins  faoaiurnedtowuds  aomapaar 
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tiadu  quarter  of  Uw  heaven,  vwying  perhaps  according 
to  theoecanon;  for  the  accounts  differ  so  much  that,  while 
iJTy  «ri  it  was  the  emat,  wa  have  the  authority  of  Vano 
fcr  Uk  KNith.  and  Frontinns  for  the  west  Then  the  aogur. 
With  ■  tent  nnd  or  crook,  free  from  knoti,  called  a  lituui, 
marked  off  a  pertein  portion  of  the  beavena  and  of  the 
earth,  within  which  his  obaOTTationa  were  to  he  made,  and 
dinded  this  portion  into  two  parte— the  right  and 
left.  The  apaoe  ao  cfeflned  in  the  mind  of  the  augur  was 
talW  a  templmm,  and  the  steadfast  observation  of  the 
MgH  directed  upon  it  may  probably  account  for  the  mean- 
ing eftte  latin  word  ema-toiip/a-n,  to  contemplate,  which 
MS  lara  adopted  into  oar  own  language.  The  gods  then 
wnicd  thttir  npprohntion  by  the  appearance  of  birds  on 
Oe  left,  and  the  augury  was  complete.  Fw  aoiDe  purposes 
whole  cimunfiBnnce  at  the  heavens*  together  with  the 
Minnpondine  parts  of  the  earth,  wure  divided,  acoording  to 
fte  rales  of  Um  art,  by  lines  directed  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  odiers  parallel  to  tbeae.  (Liv.i.  18,I>ionTa.ii.  70.  and  the 
ippendix  to  die  translation  of  N  iebuhr.  vol.  li.)  So  promioent 
a  place  did  the  feathery  creation  hold  as  the  interpreter*  of 
the  divine  will,  that  aui,  the  Latin  for  bird,  is  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  the  term  €atgitr,  as  it  is  also  in  the  nearly  equiva- 
lcDtwocdsMpex(apupex).  In  the  latter,  the  second  lyllable 
ndadnead  friKn  ^mc.  look,  so  that  the  word  signiflea  bird- 
■■■yeg.  The  aeoond  element  of  the  word  augur  does  not 
lUt  of  latbfitctory  explanation  from  any  existing  word  in 
ne  Latin  languase.  We  have  called  the  terms  nearly 
eaaivalent.  and  it  Rutardi's  authority  had  been  sufficient 
(Romaea,  c.  72).  we  might  have  dropped  the  Qualifying 
lomh.  But  a  Roman  antiquary  would  have  pomted  out 
■any  distinctiDns  between  tbem.  The  moat  important  of 
these  is.  that  the  leading  magistrates  Rome  possessed 
the  anspiees  (Cic  De  1%.  iiL  3)  by  virtue  of  their  office, 
vhile  the  term  augurinm  never  refers  to  any  other  than  an 
n^nr.  The  name  auspex  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in 
nrl;  times  a  technical  word,  and  indeed  was  but  rarely 
alloyed ;  but  the  derivatives  from  it  were  frequently  uaed, 
ana  applied  with  conaiderabla  latitude  to  the  augurs  aa  well 
as  to  the  magistrates.  The  objects  of  the  ansincee  and 
ngnries  were  nearly  the  same,  and  the  means  employed  <tf' 
a  linibr  natoK.  If  oreovw,  all  legal  diwutea  about  tha 
aa^ieea  of  the  Baaigiiatratea  seem  to  have  been  referred  to 
angnra.  tinder  all  these  circumstances  wa  shall  nat 
ittenpc  to  draw  a  very  niee  line  between  them. 

There  were,  as  we  have  already  stated,  beside*  the  move- 
nents  of  birds,  a  variety  of  other  occurrences  in  the  phy- 
neal  world  which,  as  expressive  of  the  will  of  heaven,  came 
ander  the  cognizance  of  the  augurs.  We  shall  not  attempt 
to  ^ve  a  catalogue  of  all  the  forma  which  the  superstitions 
of  man  may  take ;  but  absurd  as  these  forms  may  have 
been,  the  political  power  of  the  augurs  was  most  suhstannal. 
The  (jeetion  of  a  king,  a  consul,  a  dictator,  a  pretor,  a 
mule  adOe,  of  the  various  priests,  pontifex,  augur,  vestal, 
bmen,  &c.,  all  were  void  unless  the  auspices  were  favour- 
■life.  A  general  could  not  croas  the  pomarium,  ox  sacred 
Wandarr  of  Rome,  the  Jhmtiar  (rf  the  states  or  even  a  river, 
■ttout  the  aanctkm  of  bis  birds.  To  agage  an  enemy  in 
Manceoftfmemteninterattfthevillof  Iwavenvas  sure 
ID  cBtafl  pnaeot  or  niture  defeat  In  the  assignment  of 
yaUb  lands  thescienee  of  the  augm*  was  required  to  mark 
m  tfie  diffimnt  allotmentk  Among  the  patricians,  the 
pnsenee  ^  an  augur  was  necessary  to  render  valid  many 
the  proceedinga  of  private  life,  as  marriage  and  adoption ; 
aad  the  same  political  body  found  in  the  auspices  a  power- 
U  armament  against  the  rising  claims  of  the  plebeians. 
Tfeanspicea.  they  said,  were  their  peculiar  privilege,  and 
b  Ae  l^injing  magistrates  could  not  fulfil  their  duties  with- 
«  «xh  divine  aasistanoe,  there  was  an  inau|)erable  bar  to 
ibe  dectkm  of  plebeians.  Of  the  three  comitia,  or  Icgis- 
assemblies,  that  of  the  curies,  being  the  special  as- 
of  the  patridana.  was  of  course  sulgaet  to  the 
■aaiecs ;  the  same  was  the  case  with  the  mixed  aasonhly 
■fvactntnriaa;  but  that  of  the  tribes  waafiwefrnn  sueh 
«Ot«L  Of  the  two  last  (for  the  comitia  cariata  became 
AhMb)  the  assembly  of  the  eentnries  wag  the  most  im~ 
V>tet.  as  poaaeannff  tba  election  of  leading  magi- 
'ntea;  and  so  complete  was  the  veto  of  an  augur  in  this 
iwtuaUi.  that  if  he  but  heard  a  clap  of  thunder,  nay,  if  he 
W  M^lie  had  heard  one,  and  that  falsely,  the  proceedings 
ihe  Membly  were  v^»d.   Such  was  the  power  of  the 


HBf^ ;  and  it  was  strengthened  by  the  law  that  a 
an  ocaled  an  angar  was  an  augur  fac  life,  no  matter 
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what  enmes  ha  migfat  somnit.  (Plin.  JS^.  Iv.  8 ;  Flntami, 
J^oRoioa,  97.)  On  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  the  office 
there  ara  no  very  definite  statemenU.  That  they  received 
money  in  some  shape  from  the  publio  treasury  is  indeed 
positively  stated  (Dionys.  ii.  6) ;  and  the  poet  Attiu*  has  mada 
a  bad  pun  at  their  expense,  charging  tnem  with  extracting 
aumm  (gold)  from  the  aureg  (ears)  of  those  who  believed  in 
tbem ;  and  the  public  money  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the 
dinners  given  by  the  augurs  on  their  election,  which  were 
celebratra  in  the  annals  of  Roman  gastronomy.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  vii.  16;  Vam.  R.  R,  iiL  6;  Flin.  H.  N.  x.  23.) 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  renublio  many  fii  the  duties  at  the 
augurs  were  perfbrnnd  in  the  most  lax  manner.  At  the 
inaogurattoa  of  a  nagistrata,  says  Dionyalua  (ii.  fl),  speak- 
ing ^  hu  own  time,  the  ceremony  ia  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
it  vas.  The  eandicUite  takes  his  seat,  rises,  npeats  a  set 
prayer  in  the  open  air,  an  augur  then  declares  he  hears 
thunder  on  the  left,  when  in  fact  there  was  none,  and  the 
candidate  forthwith  enters  upon  his  magistracy. 

AUGUST.  The  month  of  Aufrust  was  onginally  called 
Sextilis,  being  the  sixth  month  in  the  Alban  or  Latin  calen- 
dar ;  and  this  name,  as  is  stated,  it  retained  in  the  calen- 
dars of  Romulus.  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Julius  CsBsar. 
Since  Numa's  reform,  however,  it  has  held  only  the  eighth 
place  in  the  series  of  months.  In  the  Alban  calendar. 
Sextilis  consisted  of  twenQ^-eight  days ;  in  that  of  Romulus 
of  thirty ;  Numa  rednoed  um  number  to  twenty-nine ;  Ji^us 
Cesar  restored  it  to  thir^;  and  Augustus  Ciesar,  fivm 
whom  it  derived  its  new  name  of  August,  extended  the 
number  of  days  to  thirty-one,  which  has  continued  e\'er  since. 

It  wu  (wiginally  proposed  that  September  should  bear 
the  name  of  Augustus,  irom  the  emperor  havint;  been  bom 
in  that  month ;  but  he  preferred  Sextilis,  not  only  as  it  stood 
next  to  July,  which  had  been  recently  named  after  his  pre- 
decessor Jiuius,  but  for  the  same  reasons  which  influenced 
the  decree  of  the  Senate  detailed  by  Macrobius,  in  his 
SiUumaUa  (edit.  Bipont  L  261),  vis.,  that  since  it  was  in 
this  month  that  the  Emperor  Caesar  Augustus  hod  entered 
upon  bis  first  consulship — had  celebrated  three  triumphs  in 
the  city — had  received  the  allegiance  of  the  soldiers  who 
occupied  the  Janiculum — had  subdued  £g)'pt,  and  put  an 
end  to  eivU  war — it  ^tpearad  that  it  was,  and  bad  bean,  pro- 
pitioua  to  Am  empiro ;  and  the  Senate  therefore  ordained  that 
Sextilia  should  tnanReforward  bear  tha  name  of  Augustus. 

(3assendi  {Kalmd.  Somanum,  apud  Gmv.  viii..  col.  164) 
says  thatCommodua  wished  to  have  had  the  month  Sextilis 
called  byhis  own  name. 

The  Flemings  and  Ciermans  have  adopted  the  word 
August  for  Harvest ;  Oogtt  maand  is  the  oarvest-month. 
(H^r.  Junius  de  Aimi*  et  Memibus,  apud  Grev.  Thesaur. 
viii.,  col.  217.)  So  the  German  Avgtt-wagen,  a  harvest- 
waggon  (see  Waditer,  Glouar.  German.) ;  and  the  Dutch 
Oogttm,  to  reap  or  gather  com  from  the  field  (Sewel'a 
Dutch  Diction.)  The  Spaniards  alw  have  the  vetbAgostAr, 
to  gather  in  harvest ;  and  both  French  and  Spaniards  have 
phrases  for  making  harvest,  /aire  tdoutt,  and  kazer  w 
Augutto. 

Our  Saxon  aneeattffs  named  August  peob  monalf,  the 
weed-month,  as  abounding  in  noxious  and  useless  herbs. 
iSaxou  Menolog»  and  Lye  s  Saxon  £>icf.  in  voce.) 

Lammas  Day,  the  first  of  the  month,  is  also  called  the' 
Gule  of  August  (see  Brand's  Pnpular  Aniiq.,  i.  275).  proha* 
bly  &om  the  Gothic  Hiol  or  luL,  a  when,  indicating  -that 
revolution  of  season  which  brought  the  return  of  harvest. 
This  day.  called  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  Hiif-ncrTe, 
t>.  loaf  masa,  was  tha  feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  first 
fruits  of  the  corn. 

(Compare  Pitiaci  Lexicon  Antiq.t  Grese.  et  Roman.,  v. 
Auf^tus ;  the  different  Treatises  printed  in  Grsvius's  Col- 
lection ;  and  Brady's  CUme  Calendaria,  i.  76.) 

AUGUSTA.  This  title  was  first  given  to  his  wife  livia 
after  the  death  of  Ai^nitns  aoeording  to  the  will  of  dm 
ampmr.  (Tae.  Jim.  L  8.)  It  was  afterwards  cmferred  hr 
Claudius  on  Agrippina  Al*)>  uid  by  Nero  on  bis  wife 
P<^»pm  aa  well  as  her  daughter  (a.d.  64).  Eventually  it 
became  a  common  title,  of  the  mother,  wifis,  sister,  or 
daushter  of  an  emperor.   [See  AvousTus.] 

AUGUSTA  This  name  was  also  frequentiy  adopted 
by  towns,  sometimes  in  place  of,  sometimes  in  addition  to 
the  previous  name ;  also  many  new  cobnies  received  it. 
Thus  we  find  Augusta  in  the  countrv  of  tlie  Salassi,  now 
Aosta ;  Augusta  TauriiWHnim,  now  Turin ;  Augusta  Rwt- 
raoorum,  now  Angst  near  Basis;  August^ Vindelicttun 
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now  Aug»-biir;.  wmetinwa  written  AuRstburg;  Cemar- 
Augmta,  now  Sai^agosaa.  Nearly  simitar  to  these  is 
Angnato  dimum,  formerly  Bibraete,&e  capital  of  the  ^dui, 
now  Autun.  In  othw  towns  it  has  disappeared,  as  in 
Augusta  Verona  and  Augusta  Asturica,  now  Astorga. 
The  Graek  cities  pursued  the  same  course  of  flattery  in  the 
use  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term  Sebaste.  Thus  we  find  a 
Sebaste  in  Phrygia  (see  Hikrocles  and  CoiNii) ;  another 
in  Galatia  in  the  country  of  the  Tectosoges,  probably  no  other 
than  Ancyra,  which  was  intimately  connected  with  Au- 
gustus (Coins);  Sebastopolis  in  the  district  of  Pontus,  called 
Phanaroea  (Strabo),  and  Sebaste  or  Sebastia,  on  the  upper 
stream  of  the  Halys,  now  Sivas  {ibid.),  &c. 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Maine  in  the  U.  S.  on  the  river 
Kennebec.  36  miles  N.N.K.  of  Portland,  in  44°  17'  N.  lat, 
and  69**  50'  W.  long.  It  is  a  thriving  town,  and  has,  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  been  made  the  seat  of  the  state 
government  siim  January,  1&32.  The  river  Kennebec  is 
navigaUe  Horn  its  month  up  to  Augusta,  for  vessels  of  100 
tons.  There  is  at  Augusta  a  fine  bridge  across  the  Kennebec. 
The  population  of  Augusta  was  3,980  in  1830,  but  must 
have  increased  sinoe  then.    (American  Almanac  for  1832.) 

AUGUSTA,  a  town  of  Georgia,  U.  S.,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Savannah,  and  123  mites  N.N,W.  from  the 
town  of  Savannah,  in  33^  28'  N.  lat.,  and  81°  54'  W.  long. 
Augusta  is  the  great  dep6t  (or  the  cotton  of  Upper  Georgia, 
of  which  more  than  100,000  bags  are  annually  conveyed 
down  the  river  to  Savannah  and  Charlestown.  The  popu- 
lation of  Augusta  was  SOOO  in  1827,  but  it  has  probably  in- 
creased since.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  and  sj^ta- 
etous ;  and  tlu  MraetB  wide,  straight  and  ornamented  wtth 
trees.  Augoata  haa  a  imdical  school,  called  die  Medical 
College  of  Qemgia,  with  six.  professors ;  a  college  under  the 
direcUon  of  Methodists,  with  six  instructors,  six^  alumni, 
serenty-five  stndents,  and  a  library  of  2,000  volumes;  a 
ci^-halt,  a  theatre,  an  hospital,  two  markets,  and  sis  places 
of  public  worship.  There  was  a  great  fire  in  April,  1 829, 
which  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  town.  Augusta 
is  ninety  miles  by  the  road  from  Milledgeville,  the  seat  of 
the  state  government  of  Georgia.  (Stuart's  T9tree  Years  in 
North  America ;  and  American  Almanac  for  1 834.) 

AUGU'STA  HISTCKRIA,  the  name  given  to  a  series 
of  Roman  historians,  or  luther  biographers,  who  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  Emperors  from  the  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the 
death  of  Carinus,  the  immediate  predivessor  of  Dinclotian : 
ibeee  Uvea  comjirise  a  period  of  167  years  of  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  They  may  be  conndered  as  a  continua- 
tion of  Suetonlus'a  '  T^lve  Catan,'  except  that  between 
Dcmitian  the  last  in  Suetonius,  and  Hadrian  the  first  in 
the  Historia  At^fveta,  the  reigns  of  Nerva  sind  Trajan 
are  not  included  in  either  of  the  two  series.  We  know  from 
Lampridius  that  four  historians  liad  written  IV^jan's  bio- 
graphy, Marius  Maximus,  Fabius  Marcetlinua.  Aurelius 
Verus,  and  StatiUus  Valens :  all  these  lives  are  tost. 

The  writers  generally  included  in  the  collections  of  the 
Hittoria  Au/ru*ta  are  six  in  number;  they  lived  under 
Diocletian  and  his  successors  Constantius  and  Constantine. 
They  are :  1.  ^lius  Spartianus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Ha- 
drian,  and  his  colleague  ^lius  Verus ;  of  Didius  Jutianus,  of 
Septimius  Sevenis,  Pesoennius  Niger,  Antoninus  Caracatla, 
and  Antoninus  Oeta.  Spartianua  dedicated  the  first  fimr  to 
the  emperor  Diocletian,  and  he  states  in  his  life  of  JBMm 
Verus,  that  his  intention  was  to  write  the  lives  of  all  the 
imperors  from  the  great  dieter  Julius  Cnsar,  and  of  all 
thoae  wiu).  whether  they  were  the  sons  or  relatives  of  the 
nnpems,  or  were  by  them  adnpted.  had  received  the  title  of 
Cosars.  It  appears  from  the  beginning  of  his  Life  of  Verus, 
that  he  bad  written  the  lives  of  the  emperors  who  reigned 
before  Hadrian,  which  however  have  been  lost  2.  Julius 
Capitolinus  is  the  second  writer  in  the  series.  He  wrote 
tiie  lives  o'  Anttminus  Pius,  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of 
the  second  Verus.  These  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.  He 
also  wrote  the  lives  of  Perlinax,  of  Clodius  Albinus,  of 
Opilius  Maximus,  of  the  two  Maximini,  of  the  three  Gor- 
dians,  and  of  Maximus  and  Balbinua.  He  appears  to  have 
written  also  otheta.  whieb  are  tost  3.  iBlius  Lampiidius, 
to  whom  are  attributed  the  lives  of  Commodut,  AntoniDus 
Diadamenua.  Heliogat»lus,  aud  Alexander  Sevems;  the 
two  last  are  dedicated  to  Constantine.  There  are,  however, 
eonaiderabte  doubts  whether  some,  if  not  the  whole  of  these, 
should  be  attributed  to  Spartianus ;  and  both  G.  Vosa  and 
Fabricius  seem  to  think  it  not  unlikely  that  M\i\u  Spar- 
tianus and  .Alius  Lampridius  are  one  and  the  same  wnter. 
(flee  literary  notuxs  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition  of  the 


Hittoria  Augueta.)   4.  Vuleatins  Gallieanns,  a  Nnator  ol 
Rome,  of  whom  we  have  only  the  lifb  of  Avid^  Cassius, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Diocletian.   5.  Trebellius  Pollio :  we 
have  fragments  of  lus  li\'es  of  Valerian  the  elder,  and  tils 
son  Valerian  the  younger ;  the  lives  of  the  two  GalUeni; 
and  those  of  the  Thirty  Tyrant),  who  aasumed  in  various  paiti 
of  the  empire  the  power  and  the  title  of  Augusti.  during 
the  distracted  reigns  of  Valerianus  and  Gallienus.  Among 
these  thirty,  Trebellios  PoUio  has  reckoned  two  women,  the 
faonous  Zenobia  of  J*alroyra,  and  one  Victoria.  He  has  also 
written  the  life  of  Flavius  Claudius,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
best  emperors  of  Rome,  whose  reign  wAs  however  too  abort 
to  rapatr  the  evils  of  the  disastrous  reigns  which  had  pre- 
coded  his.   6.  Flavius  Vopineus  of  Syracuse.    He  bved 
under  CV>nstantine,  and  wrote  the  livea  of  Anrelian,  of 
Tacitus,  and  bia  brother  Florianua,  of  Probus,  of  the  fbnr 
tyranta.  Firmus,  Satuminua,  Ptoculua,  and  Bonoaus,  who 
usurped  the  supreme  power  in  various  parts  of  the  em- 
fin  under  Aurelian  and  Probus ;  and  also  of  the  three  em- 
perors. Carus,  Numerianus,  and  Carinus,  who  immediately 
preceded  Diocletian.   Hero  the  collection  called  ■  Hittoria 
Attffutta'  generally  ends.    Some  editors,  however,  have 
added  Eutropius  and  Paulus  Diaconus,  two  writers  of  a  very 
different  class  from  the  preceding.  (Seethe  Milan  edition 
of  the  Hittoria  Auifutta,  1475.)  Others  have  included  the 
lives  of  Trajan  and  Nerva,  translated  from  Dion  Cossius. 
(See  Atdine  edition  of  the  Hittoria  Augvsta,  1519.)  But 
in  general  the  Hittoria  Augutta  consists  of  the  Roman 
writers  above-mentioned.   Claudius  Eusthenius  wrote  the 
lives  of  Diocletian,  Maximinus  Herculeus,  Constantius, 
and  Galerins,  wlueh  would  have  formed  a  seonel  to  the 
Hittoria  Augutta,  had  ihvf  not  been  lost.  There  is  a 
break  in  the  Hittoria  Augutta  occasioned  by  the  lives  of 
Philipjpus,  Decius,  and  (3^us,  which  are  wanting.  (Fabri 
civa,  BibUotheea  Latimi ;  Vom,  de  Hittoricit  Latimt ;  and 
the  Bipont  edition  of  the  Hittoria  Augutta. 

AUGUSTIN.  ST.,  Bishop  of  Hippo,  also  called  AtmB- 
LIU5  AuousTiNDs,  one  of  tne  fathers  of  the  church,  was 
bom,  as  he  himself  informs  us  {Epitt.  227),  at  Tagaata,  a 
small  town  of  Africa,  in  the  inland  part  of  Numidia,  B(^- 
coiding  to  the  twst  authorities,  on  November  1 3th,  a.d.  354. 
(Act.  Sonet.  Augusti,  torn.  vi.  pp.  217, 353;  Tillemont,  Mem. 
xiii.  2.)    His  father's  name  was  Patricius,  and  his  mother 
Monica  was  a  woman  distinguished  for  her  piety.    At  tho 
beginning  of  his  treatise  De  Beatd  Vitd,  Augustin  speaks 
of  his  son  named  Adeodatus,  and  of  his  brotlwr  Naviuiua  ;  , 
and  in  his  l09th  epixtte,  of  a  sister  who  died  an  abbess. 
He  prosecuted  his  studies  in  his  eariier  years,  first  at  Ta- 
gaata, then  atMadaura,  and  latterly  at  Carthage,  where  his 
morals  became  corrupted,  and  his  sun  Adeodatus  was  bom, 
A.D.  371,  the  fruit  of  a  criminal  connexion.   The  perusal 
of  Cicero's  Hortentius,  about  the  year  373,  fiivt  detached  him 
from  his  immoral  habits;  and,  about  the  same  time,  he 
became  not  only  a  proselyte  to  the  sect  of  the  Manichffians* 
but,  for  a  short  period,  a  zealous  and  able  defender  of  Ih^ir 
opinions.   Chalmers,  from  Baillet,  says,  one  thing  gave  him 
uneasiness  in  the  perusal  of  Cicero's  work,  and  that  was 
his  not  finding  the  name  of  Jesus,  which  had  been  familiar 
to  him  ftora  his  infancy,  in  the  writing  of  the  celebrated. 
Roman.   He  resolved  therefore  to  read  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and  his  incapaei^  to 
taste  tiwir  simple  beauties,  made  him  still  give  the  pre- 
ference to  Cicero.   In  the  mean  time  he  acquired  fame  as  a 
rhetorician,  and  taught  eloquence  successively  at  Tagasta, 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Milan.   At  Rome  he  left  the  Haai- 
chnans,  and  joined,  for  a  short  time,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  the  sectof  the  Academics.  {De  Beatd  VitH,  tom.i.  212.) 
He  arrived  at  Milan,  a.d.  384,  where  St.  Ambrose  was  at 
that  time  bishop ;  whose  sermons,  added  to  the  tears  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  Monica,  about  a.d.  386,  eflected 
Augustin's  entire  conversion.    He  was  accorditiglv  bap~ 
tizea  by  St  Ambrose  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  387,  and. 
the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age :  Baronius  says,  in  388, 
having,  previous  to  his  baptism,  written  bis  work  De  Im- 
mort^itate  Animee.   Soon  after  this,  Monica  tiis  mother 
diedatOstiaTiberina.  (See  Cof!/«s*.  lib.ix.e.  10.)  He  now 
renounced  his  rhetorical  pursuits,  and  devoted  bimaelf  to 
the  study  of  the  Gospel,  going  flnt  to  Rome,  hut  afterwards 
settling  for  near  three  yean  at  Tagasta  when  he  inxyt* 
several  of  his  works. 

Being  at  Hippo,  Valerius,  then  bishop  of  that  dineeae. 
ordained  him  a  priest  early  in  391 ;  and  at  a  council  held, 
there  in  393,  be  displaved  such  ieMning  and  eloquence  lia 
defence  of  the  faith.  j^cyO&^jiN^  i* 
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■MiilmwnilT  tf  (qwLko        be  abould  be  oboMii  one  of 
(Mr  wndNT.  Xa  39$  be  beeame  eoa^utor  to  Vtlarius, 
tad  ia  39(  neaeded  him  in  the  sole  rule  of  tbe  bishoprio 
ofHiPfML  Heqipearsto  have  establitbed  about  tbii  time 
I  hMafdaktl  community  within  his  episcopal  residence ; 
and  wn  still  active  ia  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  here- 
SMuftbeHanictuDans.  but  to  thaw  of  the  Donatists  and 
Fehgau.  His  great  work.  De  Civitate  Dei,  is  believed  lo 
Inn  been  b^n  a.d.  413,    In  4 1 S,  after  the  general  couo- 
d  beld  atCartbwe,  be  woduced  bis  two  worlu  aitainst  the 
Nagiaas,  De  Oratid  Chruti^  and  D«  Peeeato  Ori^inaH, 
ta  Ae  hnaer  of  which  he  leoeiTed  the  a.ppdlation  of 
'ihvDMtor  of  Grace.'   His  bboun  were  continued  both 
pcnoDalhandl^hispentatheeloieflrUfc.  HltUstwoA 
ni  his  Cbn^^moM. 

Ia  tite  latter  part  of  bis  career,  however,  he  bad  other 
enemies  to  ronteod  with  bewdes  those  of  the  church.  The 
fudals  bad  entirriy  overrun  Africa,  and  passed  eren  into 
Spun,  tnd  Ai^stin  bad  now  fbr  his  opponents  the  ene- 
am  of  the  empire.  Carthage  and  Hippo  made  resistance 
fer  a  considerable  time ;  and  St.  Augustin,  though  pressed 
bfhb  BSjociales,  refuaied  to  quit  bis  flock  and  escape  b^ 
Still  be  saw  the  imminent  danger  to  which  Hippo 
ns  exposed;  and  dreading  that  it  would  fkU  into  the 
hrndi  of  tlie  enemy,  pr&yed  to  God  that  before  that  calamity 
bppened  be  might  be  taken  away.   His  prayer,  it  would 

risr,  WIS  answered,  aa  be  died  during  tbe  third  month  of 
Kge,  of  fever,  Aufiust  88tb,  a.d.  430,  at  tbe  age  of  76. 
irietEr  ViUnm  Episc.  Hitt.  Perueut.  VmOahete,  8vo. 
hrit,  1U4,  p.  113.)    The  Vandals,  who  took  Hippo  the 
.«r  Mowing,  showed  respect  to  bis  library,  his  works,  and 
lebodj.  Victor  Vitensis  iHitt.  Pertee.  ut  supri,  p.  6)  says 
UiEbniy  contained  at  that  time  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
tn  leptnte  hooks,  or  treatises,  on  theological  subjects, 
Mies  an  exposition  of  the  Psalter  and  tbd  GospeLi,  and  an 
■mnnenble  qaantity  of  homilies  and  epistles.   The  Ca< 
tUie  bnfaops  of  AfHca  carried  his  body  to  the  island  of 
Striiua.  die  place  to  which  they  were  driven  by  Thrasa- 
aoDd,  Kin?  of  the  Vandala.  a.d.  500 ;  and  Luitprand,  King 
of  lAibamy.  caused  it  to  be  conveyed,  about  or  soon  after 
7!l,  tma  Sardinia  to  Pavia  (Borouii  AnnaJ^M,  tcL 
bm  I738-5S,  torn.  xii.  p-  380.)   An  account  of  the  sup- 
foni  fHovery  of  hi»  relics,  at  a  later  time,  will  he  ftnind 
aMeathneens  Diarium  hakam,  4to.  Paris,  1798,  pp.  80, 
If;  w  abo  Huratori,  AtMq.  ItaL  Jfedti  jEiri,  torn.  v.  fol. 
ffian,  1741,  dissert.  ▼&!.  p.  9. 
8t  AngDstin's  works,  as  tbe  reader  vill  have  gathered 
tbe  preceding  account  of  him,  were  numerous,  and 
^  been  printed  in  a  collected  fbrm  repeatttdly :  at 
hni,m  10  vols.  fol.  1538  ;  by  Erasmus,  from  Probenius's 
rRSi,10vols.  fol.  1540-3;  by  the  divines  of  Louvain,  10 
'OB.foL  I-ugd.  1586 ;  and  by  tbe  Benedictines  of  the  con- 
BerUWB  of  St  Maar»  10  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1679-1700;  12  vols: 
U.Puis,  1688-1703  ;  and  12  vols.  fbl.  Antw.  1700-1703. 
ne  rnder  who  i«  desirous  to  become  acquainted  with 
detached  titles  of  St.  Augustin's  works,  may  consult  the 
by  bis  fliend  and  ooUeaiurue 
hMdios,  printed  in  the  Acta  Smeiorvm  of  the  BoUandists 
fcrdw  Bonth  of  Anguat,  torn.  vi.  pp.  441-460,  with  annota- 
and  the  aame  vinrk,  pp.  3S3-357,  for  the  progressive 
janetHm  production  of  the  greater  part-    Some  of  St. 
Axfulin's  worfca  are  among  the  earliest  specimens  of 
9p^Taphy  known  in  our  lil»uies.  The  Libar  de  Arte  Pre- 
'oadi'  was  printed  by  Pust  at  Mentz,  in  fblio,  before 
aod  another  edition  appeared  in  that  very  year  from 
prcM  of  Mentelin.    The  first  edition  of  tbe  treatise  De 
'^aiaU  Dei  was  printed  by  Bweynheim  and  Pannartz,  in 
^  noBistery  of  Subiaco,  fol.  1467;  and  the  treatises  De 
^  CkriifianA,  and  De  Sinru/aritate  Clmcorum,  in  the 
"Be  Tew.  by  Olric  Zell,  at  Fanau,  in  4to. 

TW  diaraoer  of  Augustin,  says  Chalmers,  has  been 
%Miated  by  some  modem  wiiters,  ai»l  ought  undoubtedly 
esnsdered  with  a  reference  to  the  times  in  which  he 
^  Slid  tbe  state  of  learning  and  religion.  There  is  neither 
*>iaiBnor  candour,  however,  in  eollerting  and  publishing 
^fr^fiea  of  Ins  early  years,  nor  in  denymg  that  he  may 
^^beianked  among:  those  illustrious  characters  in  a  dark 
preserved  and  elucidated  many  of  those  doctrines 
"bdi  m  held  sacred  in  days  of  more  light  and  knowledge. 
^  Mlowine  ia  the  (rharacter  of  him  which  has  been 
r  Mofthexm.   *  The  fame  of  Augustin,  Bishon  of 
^  lUed  the  whole  Christian  world,  and  not  witnont 
"■^  as  a  Tarie^  of  great  and  ahloing  qualities  were 


united  in  the  eharaoter  of  that  fllustrloui  nan.  A  mhUm 
genius,  an  umntermpted  and  lealous  pursuit  of  truth,  sit 
indefatigable  application,  an  invincible  patieoce,  a  sincere 
piety,  and  a  subtle  and  lively  wit,  conspired  to  efitabltsb 
his  fame  upon  tbe  most  lasting  tbundatinns.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  tbe  accuracy  and  solidity  of  bis  judg- 
ment were  by  no  meaiu  proportionable  to  the  eminent 
talents  now  mentioned ;  and  tnat,  upon  many  occasions, 
he  was  more  guided  by  the  violent  impulse  of  a  warm  ima- 
ginatiun  than  by  tbe  eool  dictates  of  reason  and  prudence. 
Henoe  that  ambiguity  which  appears  in  his  writings,  and 
which  Iwi  sometimes  rendered  the  most  attentive  readers 
uncertain  with  respeet  to  his  real  sentiments ;  and  banco 
also  the  just  complaints  which  manv  have  made  of  the 
contradictions  that  are  m  ftequent  in  nis  works,  and  of  the 
levity  and  precipitation  with  which  he  set  himself  to  write 
upon  a  vanety  of  subjects,  belbre  ha  had  examined  then 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  attention  and  diligence. 

A  I4fe  of  St.  Auguttin,  the  first  part  written  by  him 
seir,  in  the  first  ten  books  of  hia  Con/etsiora,  was  published 
in  English,  8vo.  Lond.  1660 ;.  but  a  far  more  elaborate  Ufe 
in  Latin,  is  appended  to  the  Benedictine  editions  of  bis 
works ;  and  an  account  of  his  Ufe  and  controversies  fills 
the  13th  volume  of  tbe  Memoiret  pour  tervir  d  ^Hiatotre 
Eeelenuttique,  by  M.  Lenaine  Tillemont,  4to.  Paris,  1703- 
Many  valuable  remarks  upon  St.  Augustin's  writings,  as 
they  relate  to  hia  oonnexion  with  the  Manichwins,  will  be 
found  in  Lsfdner's  Credibility  the  Ooepel  Hiettiry,  part 
ii.  voL  vl  pp.  98.  59,  and  again  part  ii.  vol.  x.  pp.  198-303 
where  the  value  of  Augustin's  works  may  be  ebtimated  bv 
the  testimonies  illustratin?  the  canon  of  Scripture  whiec 
Lardner  has  drawn  from  tnem.  The  more  antient  Urea, 
however,  from  which  the  chief  hcts  of  the  preceding  ac- 
count have  been  derived,  will  be  found  in  the  6tb  volume 
for  the  month  of  Aueust  of  the  Ada  Sanctorum  1.  De 
S.  AureHo  Auguetino  Commentariua  prtevius,  pp.  313-308 ; 
2.  Acta  P'iora,  auctore  ip$o  Augtattnn,  exctrpta  ex  nopem 
priortbue  libria  Confetnonum  ^ue,  tptaa  anno  I6A0  Ba*- 
thoMOT  Moretus  Anlverpiee  e<hdit,  pp.  Sti7-426 ;  3.  Acta  oHot 
five  tecunda  Fttee  Pare,  prteeeriim  ab  anno  trigetimo  tertie 
atatie  utque  ad  obitum,  auctore  S.  Poaeidio,  eanett  doetone 
dieapulo,  aueqtie  per  annoi/ere  guadraginta  contubemali 
Ex  edit.  Ramana,  onm  1731,  cum  vetueto  MS.  eoMal. 
Another  antient  life  of  St.  Augustin  has  been  more  reoently 
edited:— J^Ai  D.  Aur.  Avguttini  Epiacapt  Hippenenw, 
auctore  incsrto,  ex  antiquo  eoihee  nuneprimum  eaidit  Andr. 
Ouil.  Cramer,  8vo.  KiliB  in  LihrariA  Univeraitatis,  1832. 

AUGUSTIN  (ST),  CANONS  OF  THE  ORDER 
OP,  usually  called  AUSTIN  CANONS.  Regular  Canons, 
says  Bishop  Tanner  (Pref.  to  NoHt.  Monoit.),  were  such  as 
lived  under  some  rule :  they  were  a  leu  strict  sort  of  reli- 
gious than  the  monks,  but  lived  together  under  one  roof, 
had  a  common  dormitory  and  refectory,  and  were  obliged 
to  observe  the  statutes  of  their  order. 

Tbe  chief  rule  for  these  canons  was  that  of  St.  Augustin, 
who  was  made  Bishop  of  Hippo.  a.d.  395.  But  they  were 
little  known  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  were  not 
brought  into  England  till  after  the  Conquest,  and  appear 
not  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Augustin  or  Austin 
Canons  till  some  years  after.  (Bingham,  Aniiq.  t/ie 
Chriet.  Church,  b.  vii.  c.  3.  s.  9.) 

Bale  {Script,  cent.  xiii.  4)  and  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  (Antiq. 
of  Oiouc.  p.  I )  say,  that  these  canons  were  brought  into 
England  by  St.  Birinus  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century;  a.d.  630  or  640,  as  Fuller  states  in  his  Church 
Hiiiory  (h.  vi.  p.  26«)  j  but  tho»  were  certainly  secular 
canons  whom  he  plftced  at  Dottibester  in  Oxfurd»hire ;  and 
all  other  historians  agree  that  we  bsd  no  regular  canons 
here  till  the  eleventh,  or  probably  till  the  twelfth  century. 
For  though  they  differ  about  the  place  of  their  firxt  settle- 
ment, yet  tbe  general  opinion  is,  that  they  came  in  after 
Kin^  Henry  I.  beMnhis  reign.  Jos.  Pampnilus,  according 
to  Fuller  {Ch.  met.  nt  supr.),  says  they  were  seated  in 
London,  A.D.  1089;  but  this  is-not  believed.  Soranersavs 
that  St.  Gregory's  in  Canterbury,  which  was  built  by  arch 
bishop  Lanfranc  a.d.  1084,  was  their  first  houM  {Antit^- 
;  Canierb.  p.  89);  hut  Lelands  saving  iCollectan.  vol.  j 

g,  69)  that  Archbishop  lanfranc  placed  secular  canons  at 
t.  Gregory's,  and  that  Archbishop  Corboyl  ehanged  them 
into  regulars,  makes  the  authority  of  that  judicious  anti 
query  in  this  case  doubtful.  Reyner  says  {Apostol.  Benedict. 
tr.  t.  p.  167)  that  they  were  first  brought  into  England  by 
Athelwulriras  or  Adnlphu^  oonfossor  to  King  HeniyJl, 
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and  had  their  flnt  home  at  Nostell  in  Yorluluie ;  but  they 
leem  not  to  have  been  lettled  there  till  Thnntan  was 
arehbi^op  of  YoA,  and  that  was  not  till  1114*  Thnrston 
was  elected  in  1 11 4,  but  not  oonaecrated  till  11 1 9.  (Willis's 

Cathedralt,  vol.  i.  p.  34.)  Stowe  says  {Sttrv.  of  London, 
p.  930 )  that  Norman  was  the  first  canon  regular  in  England, 
and  that  these  religious  were  first  seated  at  the  Holy 
Trinity,  or  Christ  Church  within  Aldgate,  London,  a.d. 
1108,  but  that  house  was  not  built  till  R.  Beaumeia  was 
bishop  of  London ;  whereas  the  house  of  these  canons  at 
Colchester  was  founded  before  the  death  of  Bishop  Maurice 
his  predecessor,  which  happened  Sept  26,  1107.  (Godwin 
de  Pnend,  p.  175;  Newc.  R^.  £cc2.  vol.  L  p.  10.)  And 
therefore  Bishop  Tanner  thinks  that  John  Kosse  (Mon. 
Angl.  new  edit  vol.  vi.  p.  602)  and  Pope  Paschal  11.  {Ibid, 
p.  106)  are  right  in  placmg  them  first  at  C<^hester,  though 
itcou^  not  he  in  Rosse's  year,  1109,  but  was  rather  a.d. 
1105,  in  vhioh  Fuller  {Ch.  Hut.  b.  vi.  p.  268)  places  the 
coming  of  these  canons  into  England. 

Stevens  tells  us,  in  his  Continuation  of  Dugdalo  (vol.  ii. 
p  65),  that  though  there  were  regular  canons  who  embraced 
Uie  rule  of  St  Austin,  taken  from  his  1 09th  epistle,  in  the 
eleventh  century  (as  particularly  at  the  Abbey  of  St 
Denis,  at  Rheims,  about  a.d.  1 06  7),  yet  the  regular  canons 
did  not  make  Bolemn  vows  till  the  twelfth  century  ;  and  did 
not,  in  general,  take  the  name  of  '  regular  canons  of  St 
Aus^n'  tiH  Pope  Innocent  II.  ordain^  in  the  Lateran 
Council,  A.D.  1139,  that  all  regular  canons  should  submit  to 
Aat  rule  of  St.  Austin  in  his  1 09th  epistle.  So  that  these 
regular  canons  certainly  fall  short  of  the  time  of  their  pre- 
tended founder ;  and  therefore  when  black  or  r^ular  canons 
are  mentioned  before  a.d.  1105,  the  reader  must  Uieieby 
underatand  secular  canons :  tvt  it  was  osoal  in  those  days 
to  caU  the  secular  canons  of  cathedral  and  colleoriate 
churches  'eanonioi  regulares,'  to  distinguish  them  Trom 
the  common  parochial  clergy,  though  jirobably  many  of 
those  societies  might  become  Austin  canons  afterwards. 

Their  haJtit  was  a  long  black  cassock,  with  a  white  rochet 
over  it,  and  over  that  a  black  cloak  and  hood.  .The  monks 
were  always  shaved,  but  these  canons  wne  beards,  and  caps 
on  th«r  heads. 

Tanner  says  he  found  above  1 75  bouses  of  these  canons 
and  canonesses  in  England  ^d  Wales. 

But  besides  the  common  and  general  sort  of  these  canons 
there  were  also  the  following  particular  sorts : — 1.  Such  as 
observed  St.  Austin's  rule  according  to  the  regulations  of 
St  Nicholas  of  Arroosia  (see  Stevens's  Coniin.  qf  Monatt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  149,  from  Hist,  de*  Ordr.  Mon.  torn.  ii.  p.  106; 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Jon.  13,  and  Reyn.  i.  p.  159),  as  tnose  <^ 
Harewold,  in  Bedfordshire;  Nutley.  or  Crendon,  in  Buck- 
inghamshire ;  Hertland,  in  Devonshire ;  Brunne,  in  Lin- 
colnshire ;  and  Lilleshull,  in  Shnupshire :  2.  Some  of  the 
rule  of  St  Austin  and  the  order  of  St  Victor  (among  the 
Harleian  Manusoripta,  No.  3392  is  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Latin  and  Italian,  containing  the  rule  of  St 
Austin,  with  the  expodtion  of  Hugh  de  St.  Victor),  as  at 
Keynsham  and  Worspring,  in  Somersetshire,  and  Wormes- 
ley,  in  Herefordshire.  Fuller  (CA.  Hiit.  b.  vi.  p.  325)  says 
St.  Austin's,  Bristol,  was  of  the  order  of  St.  Victor :  3.  Of 
the  order  of  St.  Austin,  and  the  institution  of  St  Mary  of 
Meretune,  as  at  Buckenham,  in  Norfolk:  4.  Premonstra- 
tensians,  or  canons  who  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  St 
Austm,  reformed  by  St  Norbert  Arehlnabop  of  Mwdeburg, 
who  set  up  this  regulation  about  aj>.  1120,  at  Prtemon- 
stratnm,  in  the  cUocese  of  Lam  in  Ficardy,  a  ptape  so  called 
because  pointtd  out,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  blessed  Vii^n 
to  be  the  head  of  this  reformed  oiiler.  {3ion.  Angl.  new 
edit.  tom.  vL  p.  855;  Weever,  Am.  Afon.  p.  139;  Collier, 
Jicel.  Hist,  i,  p.  337.)  They  were  bronght  into  England 
alter  aji.  1140.  It  is  reckoned  that  in  England  this  wder 
had  about  thirty- five  houses. 

The  above  particulars  have  been  in  part  taken  from 
Bishop  Tanner's  Preface  to  his  Itotitia  Monastica,  and  the 
Introductorr  History  of  the  Augustin  Order  in  the  new 
edition  of  Vagdale's  Monatticon,  vol.  vi.  pp.  3^-49.  For 
more  extended  information,  the  Htstoire  des  Ordret  Moiuu- 
fi^uet,  quoted  by  Stevens,  may  be  consulted ;  and,  for  the 
mmutim  of  the  customsof  the  order  in  England,  Fosbrooke's 
British  Moaachitm.  See  also  Hospinian  de  Orig.  et  Progr. 
MimaehattUt  Tig.  1588,  fid.  71.  b. 

One  copy  (tf  the  rule  of  ^e  Augustin  order  baa  been 
already  rofenred  to ;  other  copies  will  be  fiHind  among  the 
Hutouw  Maniuoi^  in  toe  British  Momun,  Numban 


3939,  3995,  and  4053.  Wilkuis,  in  bis  ConetUa,  vol  II 
p.  629,  and  Spelman,  ConcU.  vol.  iiMi.  5 1 1,  have  giveti  tim 
Constitutions  of  Pope  Boni&ce  XIT.  for  the  refonnation  of 
this  Order,  aji.  1339 ;  and  the  Cottonian  Manuscript,  Ves- 
pasian D.  I.  contains,  1.  The  proceedings  at  various  general 
and  provincial  chapters  of  the  Order,  held  within  the  province 
of  Canterburv  from  a.d.  1325  to  a.d.  1404,  fol.41,b.;  2.  The 
details  of  the  great  chapter  held  at  Leicester,  a.d.  1518, 
fol.  63.  This  last  chapter  was  held  preparatory  to  the  pro* 
mulgation  of  the  reformed  rules  of  the  Order  for  the  houses 
in  England,  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  in  the  following^ 
year.  The  cardinal's  regulations  are  preserved  in  the 
Cottonian  Manuscript,  Ve8|>.  F.  IX.  *  Ordinationes  et  Sta- 
tuta  per  Thomam  Wolsey,  titulo  S.  CVilin  Cardinalem,  per 
singula  Monasteria  Canouieorum  Regularium  8.  Augustini 
observanda:  composita  xx^°  Ifartii,  A".  Dom.iinxix.et 
Regis  Henriei  Oetavi  i^.' 

Augustine,  ST.,  first  archbishop  or  Canterbury,  alio 
by  contraction  called  St  AUSTIN,  was  originally  a  monk  in 
thecravent  of  St  Andrew  at  Rome,  where  he  was  educated 
under  Gregory,  afterwards  Pope  Grwory  I.  and  St  Gregory. 
He  is  usuallv  called  the  Apostle  of  the  English,  because  he 
was  sent  with  about  forty  other  monks,  Italians  and  Gauls, 
to  conv^  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  Christian  reliAca. 
This  mission  was  undertaken  in  the  year  596  (Bede.  Ecd. 
Hist,  edit  Smith,  I.  i.  c.  23),  under  St.  Gregory's  immediate 
direction,  who  had  himseU  projected  and  undertaken  the 
conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  previous  to  his  advance- 
ment to  the  Popedom.  Augustine  and  his  company  having 
proceeded  a  little  way  on  Uieir  mission,  began  to  dislike 
their  employment,  and  wished  to  return  rather  than  take  so 
long  a  journey  to  a  country,  with  the  manners  and  language 
of  which  they  were  unacquainted.  ■  This  resolution  bei^ 
taken,  Augiutine  was  tumself  de^tobed  back  to  Rome  to 
ohtainthe  Pope's  leave  Ibr  their  return  ;  Imtheoameagam 
vith  aletter  aezhwtation  to  &e  missinuuies,  which  is  stall 
extant  (sea  Bede,  edit.  Smith,  Append.  No.  vi.  p.  674, 
Acta  Sanctorum,  Mensis  Mail,  tom.  vi,  p.  379\  by  which 
they  were  encouraged  to  prosecute  their  undertaking.  At 
the  same  time,  Gregory  wrote  to  Etherius,  arcbbii^op  of 
Aries  (Bede,  1.  i.  c.  24 ;  Greg.  Epist.  I,  v.  ep.  52),  and  to 
the  King  and  Queen  of  the  Franks,  to  assist  the  nussion- 
aries  with  every  thing  needful  in  the  expedition ;  by  meana 
of  which  recommendations  they  were  every  where  enter- 
tained with  respect,  and  even  nimisbed  with  intarpreters. 
(Bede,  I.  i.  c.  25 ;  compare  also  Godwin,  de  PrmiuL  Angi. 
edit  1616.  p.  43.) 

Ai^usttne  and  his  cmn^aniona  having  mssed  through 
F^ce.  embarked  for  Britam,  and  wore  Buffered  to  land  in 
the  isle  of  Thanet,  whence  they  sent  messengers  to  Ethel- 
bert,  king  of  Kent,  to  inform  him  that  th^  were  come 
from  Rome,  and  YiaA  brought  with  them  the  hest  tidinga  in 
the  world, — the  endless  enjoyment  of  eternal  life  to  those 
who  received  them.  The  territories  of  Ethelbert  were  pro- 
bably selected  for  the  first  efforts  of  these  missionaries,  be- 
cause his  queen  Bertha,  daughter  ofCherebert  king  of  the 
Pariaii  {Acta  Sanctorum,  ut  supr.  p.  385),  was  a  Christian; 
and  by  the  articles  of  her  marriage  (as  early  as  a.d.  570) 
had  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion  allowed  her.  She  had 
also  a  French  bishop  of  the  name  of  Luidhard  in  her  suite 
as  chaplain,  and  had  the  use  of  the  small  ehnroh  of  St, 
Martin  without  the  walls  of  Canterbury. 

Ethelbert  ordwed  them,  at  first,  to  continue  in  the  isle  at 
Thanet;  hut,  some  time  after,  came  to  them- and  invited 
them  to  an  andimce  in  the  open  air,  (Bede,  L  i.  c.  35.)  Ha 
refiued  at  the  outset  to  abandon  iba  gods  <^  his  ftthers  fyr 
a  new  and  uncertain  worship ;  but  as  their  intention  was 
benevolent,  he  allowed  them  to  |ireach  without  molestetion. 
and  as^ned  them  a  residence  m  Canterbury,  then  called 
Doroberma,  which  they  entered  in  processioi.  singing 
hymns.  Thorn  {Script,  x.  col.  1759)  says  dwytook  up 
their  residence  in  a  street  which  has  been  since  called 
Stable-gate,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Alphage. 

These  missionaries,  who  now  applied  themselves  to  the 
strict  severity  of  monastic  life,  preached  jointly  in  the  church 
of  St.  Martin  with  the  French  Christians  of  <^ueen  Bertha's 
suite.  They  were  limited  to  this  spot  till  the  conversion 
and  baptism  of  die  King  himself,  aftw  which  they  h»d 
Ucenoe  to  preach  in  any  part  of  his  dominions  (Bede,  L  L 
e.  26) ;  which  Bede  assures  ns  (c  25)  extended  (probably 
over  tributary  Idngdorai)  as  &r  as  tiw  river  Humbar. 

In  587,  Angttstine,     direction  of  Pope  Gi^^,  went 
ofor  to  Aries  in  I'Vaaee,  vher^^jpui,cia«e$rated  areb- 
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biahop,  ul  metropolitan  of  the  English  nation,  by  the 
uddtdiop  of  that  place;  after  which,  returning  into 
Biiuin,  he  ami  L&wreuce  the  presbyter  and  Peter  the 
DWDk  td  Rome.  to  acquaint  the  Pope  with  the  suceeu  of 
Ui  Binan,  and  to  desire  hia  solution  of  certain  questions. 
wUd  Bede  0.  i.  c  27)  has  reported  at  length  in  the  form 
ofintnantonBa  uaA  mniwen.  Som*  of  these  pointft  savour 
snknbtBiuf  of  tiie  suipiaoas  scruples  of  monaatio  auste- 
dty;  bat  ottms  lead  to  infcnna&m  xespeeting  the  early 
wMlitBtiDn  of  the  Church.  To  his  inqairtes  concerning 
tbt  maintSBUkoe  of  the  clergy,  Or^ry  answered  that  the 
dooitiona  nwde  to  the  chm«h  were,  the  custom  of  the 
RooiaD  see,  divided  into  four  portions ;  one  for  the  bishop 
ina  his  fitmily  to  support  hospitality,  a  second  to  the  clergy, 
a  third  to  the  pocv,  and  a  fourth  to  the  reparation  of  churches. 
As  the  pastoTB  were  all  monks  they  were  to  live  in  common ; 
but  nieh  aa  ehoae  to  marry  were  to  be  maintained  by  the 
nuoastery.  With  respect  to  dirertitieB  of  customs  and 
liturgiest  Gregory's  answer  waa  truly  liberal,  implying  that 
Augustine  was  not  bound  to  follow  Uie  precedent  of  Rome, 
tuA  mi^l  select  whatever  parts  or  rules  appeared  the  most 
eligible  «r  bast  adapted  to  promote  Uie  piety  of  the  infont 
draitii  of  EuUiid,  and  mi^t  compose  them  into  a  systMU 
bt  its  use.  wegory  alaoi  i£  Aucustine's  Taquast,a«at  over 
■OR  Bussiotnries.  and  dinetad  mm  to  oonstibite  a  bishop 
H  York,  who  might  have  other  snbordinate  bishops;  yet  in 
neh  a  loaiuier,  that  Augustine  of  Canterbury  should  be 
■etnpolitan  erif  all  England.  Ha  sent  over  also  a  valuable 
pcewnt  M'  botdta,  Testments,  sacred  utensils,  and  holy  relics. 
He  advised  Aogostine  not  to  destroy  the  heathen  temples, 
bat  only  to  nmove  the  images  of  their  gods ;  to  wash  the 
walb  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars,  demsit  relics  in  them, 
and  so  gradually  convert  them  into  Christian  churches, 
not  oDly  to  save  the  expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  that 
the  pe(q>le  might  be  more  easQy  prevaued  upon  to  A^uent 
diBw  places  of  wotship  to  which  toey  had  been  accustomed. 
Hcdineted  him,  ftmber,  to  accommodate  theoeremonies  ti 
tbe  Christian  worship,  as  mw^  as  possible,  to  those  (tf  the 
iralM  n.  that  die  people  m^ht  not  be  too  much  startled  at 
Ae  dange ;  and,  in  particular*  advised  him  to  allow  the 
Chrirtian  converts,  on  certain  festivals,  to  lull  and  eat  a 
peat  number  of  oxen,  to  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  had 
imerty  done  to  the  honour  of  the  devil  It  is  quite  unne- 
weiiij  to  offer  any  remaA  on  this  mixture  of  pious  zeal 
and  woridly  policy.  Gregory,  moreover,  cautioned  Augus- 
tiae  not  to  be  pnfifed  up  with  the  miracles  which  he  was 
embled  to  wcftk  in  confirmation  of  bis  ministry.  (Compare 
Bede,LLc.  29,  31.) 

Angtutine  having  fixed  his  see  at  Canterbury,  dedicated 
a  efanreh  which  had  been  built  in  earlier  times  by  some 
Ronan  Christians  to  the  honour  of  our  Saviour ;  and  King 
£tbelbert  founded  an  abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Poter  and 
Sl  Paul,  since  called  St  Augustine's.   (Ibid.  o.  33.) 

Being  liuu  sumKHted,  Augustine  now  made  an  attempt 
la  estoMiBh  a  nnifiirmity  of  discii^ine  and  customs  in  the 
Usad;  and.  as  a  necessary  step,  to  ^in  over  the  British. 
Att  is,  tbe  Welsh  bidiope,  to  his  opinum.  For  this  purpose 
aeoDferen««  was  held  in  Worcestershire^  at  a  place  since 
caUed  Augustine's  Oak,  where  the  archlniliop  endeavoured 
la  mmade  tbe  British  prelates  to  make  one  communion, 
lod  assist  in  preaching  to  the  unconverted  Saxons.  But 
Bodier  this  nor  a  second  conference  was  sQccessfiil ;  and 
A^QStine  is  said  to  have  threatened  the  Britons  with  a 
iCTibie  ealamity.  as  a  punishment  of  their  disobedience, 
shiefa  acmidingly  fell  upon  them  in  the  shape  of  war  <see 
Bede.  L  ii.  e.  2>.  a.o.  613,  after  Augustine's  death,  when 
lihelfrid,  king  of  Nmlhumbnland,  marched  with  an  army 
Is  Caerieon,  and  when  near  twelve  hundred  monks  m 
hugor  woe  pot  to  the  sword. 
1m  the  year  C04t  Aiupntine  oonseemted  two  of  his  com- 
■bllttns  ana  Justus,  the  former  to  the  see  of 
_.  Hm  latter  to  that  of  Rochester  (ibid.  c.  3).  In  the 
year  he  died  at  Canterbury.  May  36th  (Wharton, 
^KgL  &0r«»  i.  91).  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
4e  monastery  which  goS*  by  his  name ;  the  cathedral  being 
Ht  dten  finished.  But  after  the  consecration  of  that  cburoh 
lis  bady  vras  taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  north  porch, 
^■bae  it  lay  till  A.D.  1091,  when  it  was  removed  and  placed 
n  tb  chorrii  bf  Wido,  Abbot  of  Canterbury  (Tbon\, 
ft^x.  eoL  1793). 
Tis  iMi  f  ijif  inn  on  St.  Augustine's  uhdd,  given  by  Bedo 
Vic.  3>,  is  generally  thought  to  be  sporMNU.  Thatwhieh 
Ai*«Wid»|Saoedapoa  his  tomb  wis—  | 


InellliH  ADgbniu  pMnl,  ptni,  «t  dMw  litnm 
Hlo  AoWRivvs  nqiriMdt  corpon  SuBtau. 

The  observation  of  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine  was  first 
enjoined  in  a  Synod  held  under  Chithbert.  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  (Gervaie,  Act.  Pontif.  Cantuar.  Script,  x.  col. 
1141),  and  afterwards  by  the  Pope's  bull  in  the  reign  <^ 
Edward  m.  (Thorn,  col.  21 1 9.) 

Oervaae  tilt  Canterbury  (ut  supr.  cot.  1633)  inf(»m8  us, 
that  Augustine  was  so  successflil  in  his  labours  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  Christianity,  that  it  was  said  he  biqrtised  1 0,000 
persons  of  both  sexes  in  one  day  in  the  liver  Swale.  Bede 
(1.  ii.  c.  14)  ascribes  this  laboar  to  Paulinus,  archbishc^  Of 
York,  with  whom  Gervaie  appears  to  have  confounded  St 
Austin. 

(See  Joan.  Diacon.  Vita  S.  Oreg.,  Vita  8.  Augustini, 
auctore  Ghicelino  Honacho ;  Acta  Sanctorum,  Hensis  lU aii, 
torn.  ri.  p.  378;  Biogr.  Britan.  vol.  i.  p.  361 ;  Henry's 
Hist.  Brit.  4to  edit,  vol.ii.p.  136;  Lingard,  4to,  vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

AUGUSTINE,  ST.,  a  town  and  sea-port  of  East  Flo 
rida.  in  the  United  States,  situated  on  a  hay  of  the  Atlantic, 
two  miles  within  the  bar,  which  is  very  shallow,  310  miles 
S.  of  Charlestown,  and  30  miles  S.  of  ue  mouth  of  the  St. 
John's  river;  29° 48^ N. Itt.,  and  81<*  39'  W.  long.  The 
town  is  oblong,  and  consists  of  four  principal  streets.  The 
houses  are  built  of  stones  formed  by  the  accretion  of  shells 
from  tbe  island  of  Anastasia,  near  the  town.  It  has  a  fort 
with  thirty-six  guns  on  it  In  1621,  when  Florida  was  ceded 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  St.  Augustine  reckoned  2500 
inhaoitants ;  hut  it  has  been  since  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
country  around  produces  very  fine  oranges,  and  good  cropa 
of  Indian  com,  but  it  is  swampy  and  unhealthy.  {Bncyao' 
ptadia  Americana  ;  and  Bartram's  Eatt  Pionda.) 

AUGUSTOVO,  tbe  most  northern  voyvodesbip  (a  term 
derived  from  the  Sclavonian  word  *  voy,'  or  *  voi,'  troops,  and 
'  vodit'  to  lead)  of  Russian  Poland.  On  the  partition  of 
Pdland  it  waa  merged  in  Eastern  Prussia ;  in  the  time  ^ 
Mapidecm  it  became  part  of  the  department  of  Lomza  in 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw ;  and  upon  its  trmnsfor  to  Russia,  m 
1615,  it  was  formed  into  a  tHnratevoyyodeshipor  captaincy. 
Tbe  line  of  its  nntbem  and  eastern  limitSi  which  separate 
it  from  the  Russian  provinces  of  Vilna  and  Grodno,  iollowK 
the  course  of  the  Niemen,  Bobr,  and  Narew ;  in  tbe  south- 
east it  joins  the  Russian  province  of  Bialystock,  and  on 
the  souUi,  the  voyvodeship  of  Flock ;  on  the  west  it  is  whoUy 
bounded  by  Eastern  Prussia.  The  length  this  voyvode- 
ship is  260  versls  (about  170  miles),  and  it  is  100  versta 
(about  65  miles)  in  its  greatest  Iweadth.  Its  area  is 
about  7000  geographical  square  miles;  it  lies  between 
tbe  S2d  and  56th  degrees  of^  north  latitude,  is  divided  into 
five  circles  and  155  parishes,  and  contains  47  towns,  tbe 
chief  of  which  are  Suwalky.  the  capital,  Augustovo  (from 
which  its  name  is  derived).  Stabin,  Prenn,  Nov^rod,  Lomsa, 
Zambroff.  and  Staropol,  4470  villages,  and  about  529,000 
inhabitants.  It  abounds  in  smalt  rivers,  lakes,  and  mo- 
rasses, some  of  the  latter  of  which,  namely,  the  Bobr. 
Netta,  and  Lykhriich,  produce  considerable  quantities  of 
wild  hops,  which  form  an  article  of  export  to  Konigsberg. 
It  is  likewise  rich  in  forests,  those  which  skirt  the  Memel 
being  full  of  linden-trees,  whence  the  celebrated  '  Linden- 
honey.'  The  northern  districts  of  Augustovo  form  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  and  the  soil  being  fertile  and  well  cultivated 
produces  a  fine  description  of  wheat ;  excellent  rye  is  also 
grown  in  the  southern  districts,  which  are  watered  by  tbe 
Nuew.  Of  the  whole  surface  of  the  voyvodeship  about 
three-tenths  consist  of  arable  land,  and  four-tenths  are 
occupied  hv  woods  and  forests :  tbe  quantiQr  of  unproductive 
snl.  after  deducting  about  one-tenth  for  the  area  employed 
for  gardens,  pastures,  highways,  and  buildings,  does  not 
exeeed  one-flnh  of  that  surfoce. 

The  town  of  Augustovo  is  on  marshy  ground  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  lake  Stabrina.  out  of  which  the 
Notts  flows,  and  at  a  distance  of  HSversts  (110  miles) 
N.E.  of  Warsaw.  It  was  founded  by  Sigismund  Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  in  the  year  1560;  it  is  fortified,  contuns 
two  churches,  an  hospittd,  and  about  3000  inhabitants,  and 
has  large  &irs  for  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  a  dep6t  for 
salt  A  canal  with  seventeen  sluices  is  in  process  of  being 
excavated  near  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
Vistula,  by  means  of  the  Narew  and  Bug,  with  tlie 
Niemen  :  a  seeond  canal  will  form  a  junction  between  the 
Niemen  and  the  Dnbiasa,  and  establish  a  line  of  oommnni- 
catioD  with  die  mouth  of  the  D&na  in  the  Baltie.  Angus 
ton  is  in  ftS"  40'N.  lat..  and  2^  58'  E.  If64v^^.,T,-, 
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lUOU'STULUS.  the  tut  emperor  of  tbe  wettem  por- 
tion of  the  foiling  empire  of  Rome,  wu  the  ton  of  Orestes, 
a  ^nnonian  of  birth  and  wealth,  who  stood  high  in  the 
ftvour  of  Attila,  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to  him,  and,  on 
ms  death,  eotering  the  Roman  service,  rose,  step  by  step,  to 
its  highest  diirnities  by  fiivour  of  the  Emperor  Julius  Nepos. 
He  rewarded  his  patron  by  stirring  to  mutiny  the  barbarian 
confederates  or  troops  in  the  pay  of  Rome.  Nepos  lied, 
and  Orestes,  instead  of  seizing  on  the  vacant  throne  fur  him- 
self, established  his  son  upon  it.  This  youth,  who  bore  the 
lofty  name  of  Romulus  Augustus,  possessed  no  quaUties  to 
distinguish  him  except  personal  bieanlir ;  and  his  character 
is  vptiy  expreued  by  the  diminutive  tiUe  Auguitulus,  under 
which  he  is  univeraolly  desiipiated.  Within  a  year  Orostai 
fell,  as  he  had  ruen,  hv  the  array.  He  offended  the  lioen- 
tious  -barbtifians  by  refusing  to  distribute  among  them  a 
third  part  of  the  lands  of  Iialy ;  and  a  less  scrupulous  leader 
appeared  in  the  celebrated  Odoacer,  the  first  bdrbarian 
kini;  of  Italy.  Orestes  was  besieged  in  Pavia,  taken,  and 
put  to  death ;  the  helpless  and  inexperienced  Augustulus 
Yielded  at  once,  and  on  his  abdication  was  kindly  treated 
by  Odoacer,  who  allotted  for  his  abode  the  celebrated  villa 
of  LuculluB,  on  the  promontory  of  Misenuni,  near  Naples, 
with  a  pension  of  6uoo  pieces  of  gold.  The  dale  commonly 
assigned  to  this  extinction  of  the  western  empire  is  476,  but 
Gibbon  appears  to  sanction  479.  (Jornaudes,  Ber  Get.; 
Gibbon,  c.  xxxvi.) 

AUGUSTUS  in  properly  only  a  title  of  honour  which 
waa  conferred  upon  the  first  emperor  of  Rome,  and  aflar- 
wards  adopted  by  his  sucoesiorg.  The  meaning  of  the  word 
seams  to  have  been  tacrtdt  as  it  appmn  to  be  derived  firom 
Aitgur,  the  priest  who  gave  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  ihe 
persons  of  toe  Roman  maalBtrates  (see  Avqur) — theana- 
loKy  between  the  two  words  being  precisely  the  same  as 
that  between  nimr  (strength)  and  robutttu  (strong).  The 
Greek  writers  interpreted  the  word  by  tebatto*  (adorable), 
^m  9«b<u,  adoration.  (See  the  inscription  on  the  coin  of 
Ahtioch.)  But  though  the  title  was  common  to  the  em- 
oerors  of  Rome,  it  is  in  history  generally  limited  to  the  first 
who  held  it,  end  is  almost  looked  upon  as  his  proper  name. 
For  ibis  reason  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  an  account  of 
that  emperor  under  the  present  head,  rather  than  under 
the  names  Octavius,  Julius,  or  CsBsar. 

AUGUSTUS.  Illia  extraordinary  man  waa  the  son  of 
C.  Octavius,  and  Atia.  Atia  was  the  daughter  of  H.  Atiua 
Balbua  and  Julia,  sistw  of  the  celebrated  C.  Julius  Ciesar, 
who  waa  consequently  the  great  uncle  of  Augustus.  The 
Atii  were  particularly  connected  with  the  town  of  Aricia 
and  had  given  many  senators  to  Rome,  so  that  the  antiquity 
dX  the  family  afforded  a  pretext  to  Virgil  for  tracing  them 
from  Atys,  the  friend  of  young  Ascanius  {,Mn.  v.  568).  The 
Octavii,  on  the  other  side,  were  a  wealthy  family  of  Velitm ; 
hut  the  first  who  obtained  admission  into  the  Roman  senate, 
if  we  reject  the  inventions  of  fiattery,  was  the  father  of  the 
emperor.  Augustus,  or,  as  we  ought  at  present  to  call  him, 
Octavius,  was  bom  at  Velitrse  on  the  22nd  of  September, 
B.C.  63,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  In  b.c.  60,  his  father 
was  appointed  as  prstor  to  succeed  C.  Antonius  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Macedonia.  On  his  route  thither  he  waa  Aurtner 
dlrei^  to  subdue  some  insurgent  slaves,  the  remnant  of 
die  bwida  of  Spartaeus  and  Catihne,  who  had  made  them:- 
sdves  masten  of  the  district  around  Thurium,  and  from 
his  success  in  this  expedition,  he  gave  to  his  infant  son  the 
name  of  Thurinus.  In  Macedonia,  Octavius  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  was  most  favourably  contrasted 
with  that  of  bis  predeoessor,  and  Cicero  in  his  letters  pointed 
him  out  as  a  pattern  to  his  brother  (^uintus,  who,  at  the  same 
time  held  the  pro-consulship  of  Asia  (Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  1 7 ;  ad 
Quint,  i.  1  and  2).  Immediately  after  his  return  from  his 
province,  Octavius  died,  leaving  behind  him  Octavia  the 
elder  by  lus  first  wife  Anoharia,  and  Octavia  the  younger, 
together  with  the  son  of  whom  we  are  treating,  then  only  rour 
years  of  age,  by  his  second  wife  Atia.  who  afterwards  married 
L.  Marcius  Philippus,  the  consul  of  ii.o.  fit.  Young  Octa- 
vius. at  the  age  of  twelve,  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  on 
the  deoease  w  Lis  grandmother  Julio.  (Quintil.  xii.  6.)  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  received  the  toga  virilis,  and  already  in 
Jie  year  46  we  find  him  the  object  of  Cnaar's  regard,  who, 
in  his  Albican  triumph,  allowed  him  to  share  the  military 
rewards  given  to  his  army,  though  he  had  not  been  present 
in  the  war.  In  the  following  year  he  was  present  with  his 
great-uncleatthedefeatof  the  sonsof  Pompey  nearHunda; 
aTter  which  he  was  sent  to  ApolknUa,  on  vm  Adriatic^  that 
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he  might  employ  the  winter  in  study  under  ApoHodoms  of 
Pergamum,  and  at  the  same  time  be  ready  to  aoeompany 
the  dictator  on  his  projected  expeditions  against  Deeia  sua 
Parthia.  Besides  these  marks  of  esteem,  he  had  ah»dy, 
through  the  interest  of  Cssar,  been  appointed  ponlifex 
(Veil.  iL  59),  and  had  received  the  honour  of  patrician  rank 
under  the  Cassian  law.  However,  he  had  scweely  been  at 
Apollnnia  six  months  when  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor,  and  this  was  soon  followed  by  the  information 
that  he  had  been  appointed  his  heir  and  adopted  iato  the 
Julian  femilv.  He  was  onl)  eighteen  years  of  sue,  and  his 
step-father,  in  his  letters  from  Rome,  strongly  recommended 


[iUvam.] 
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him  to  keep  away  from  public  affairs ;  yet,  after  a  litde  h 
sitation,  he  crosned  over  to  Italy  with  his  friend  Vipaanii 
Agrippa,  and  was  most  favourably  received  hy  the  legioi 
at  Brundisium.  On  the  ISth  of  April  be  had  olrea* 
reached  Naples  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  10),  and  two  or  three  da 
after,  Cicero  saw  him  at  the  house  of  his  step-father.  A 
tony  at  this  period  was  beginning  to  lay  aside  the  hesitatii 
which  marked  his  conduct  in  the  first  surprise  of  the  id 
of  March,  and  but  for  the  arrival  of  young  Octavius,  t' 
two  parties  would  probably  soon  have  brought  the  dispu 
to  some  decided  issue.  But  the  appearance  of  Octavius 
the  scene  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  intrigu 
which  even  the  historian  has  fbund  it  difficult  to  unrav 
The  connexion  of  Octavius  with  bis  murdered  beneftcl 
mi^ht  naturally  hava  led  to  an  alliance  with  Anton 
while,  on  the  otmet  baud,  the  marriage  of  his  mother  wi 
Philippus  brought  him  at  once  into  contact  with  ths  ohi 
of  the  opposite  party.  In  this  difficult  situation  »  boy 
eighteen  played  his  part  with  an  art  which  batUed  the  pi 
denoe  of  the  oldest  statesmen  of  Rome.  Already  at  r 
pies,  he  persuaded  Cicero  that  he  was  altosetber  devoted 
ais  eouDsels,  and  jet  1^  auuming  the  drnded  n«iiw 
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Gmb  1»  4n*  oat  a  hint  vUdt  wu  wall  nndenlood  by 
Ok  frtenu  ud  tt*  people  to  whom  that  name  mi  dear. 
NosonCTbad  he  arrived  at  Rome  tbui  he  appeand  belbn 

C  Anlooiiu  Ihe  prtotor,  and  fbnnalljr  accepted  the  du- 
HRwinbaritanco  of  the  dictator's  name  and  property,  lo 
Out  Iwimfci  waid  he  vu  called  C.  Julius  Cvsar  Oeta- 
riun-tbe  last  epithet  being  added  to  mark  bis  previous 
oHtDexion  with  the  OctaviL  Having  thus  traced  him  fVom 
ha  binli  into  |»afalie  life,  we  must  leave  to  the  faistorian  the 
Ink  of  recording  the  mnnals  of  the  world  during  the  next 
iftf-eight  yean,  in  which  the  name  of  Cssar  or  Augustus 
oHiiMcts  itself  with  erery  event  of  importaiiee. 

Hia  fnivate  life  nay  be  briefly  considered.  A  daushter  of 
P.  SeiTilBu  iK^iricua  had  been  betrothed  to  him,  but  die 
Btni^  was  not  completed,  when  the  troop,  after  the  war 
flf  Untua,  and  the  meoDraliation  which  soon  fMlowed  between 
Ub  and  AntODj  <b.c:.  43),  called  upon  him  to  marnr  Clau- 
dia, V  Clodia.  ttie  daughter  of  the  notorious  P.  Clomua  and 
¥\iiria,  vbo.  by  the  aecond  marriage  of  Pulvia,  had  become 
fttit^-dsB^ter     Antony.   Tliis  marriage,  however,  was 
idf  nwiiw',  and  Cbudia,  still  a  virgin,  was  formally  di- 
nned OD  the  occasion  of  the  Perusian  war  (B.C.  41).  His 
Buriage  with  Seribonia  aoon  after  was  again  dictated  by 
ntins  of  public  expediency,  not  of  affectioo.   This  lady, 
ilnadj  twice  a  widow,  was  the  sister  of  L.  Scribonius  Ltbo, 
vboM  daughter  was  marriid  to  Sextus  Pompeiua,  with  whom 
CsHT  was  thra  on  the  point  of  reconciliation.  The  result 
at  this  marriage  was  the  too-celebrated  Julia,  bom  ex.  39. 
But  a  ntairiage  thoa  contracted  was  as  readily  dissolved  at 
n-commeDcement  ct  the  war  with  young  Pompey  in  38 ; 
Ae  more  ao  as  Caeaar  had  begun  to  Iwl  an  attachment  for 
liiia  DnudDa,  the  daughter  of  L.  livius  Drasus  Clodianui, 
■Iw  slaw  himself  after  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia,  and  who,  by 
fath.  as  his  name  im[dies»  was  a  member  of  the  proud 
'''iriiBn  &niiW.    livia  at  &m  time  was  already  marned  to 
TL  Cluidtiu  Nero,  to  whom  she  had  borne  one  son,  of  the 
aat  name  as  his  father,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
ud  was  actually  pregnant  with  another.    These  were  no 
flUlades  to  Cwar,  who  prevailed  on  her  husband  to  consent 
to  1  diviH<ce ;  and  in  three  months  after  the  marriage 
lina  gave  lurtb  to  Druaua.   In  B.C.  27,  four  years  after 
it  baule  of  Actium.  Caaar  received  from  the  flattery  of 
llie  senate  the  title  of  Augustus;  by  which  name  he  is 
gtaatSly  known  in  history.   In  the  mean  time  his  hopes 
of  a  son  by  livia  were  disappointed.    She  was  once  preg- 
Bant,  but  did  not  give  birth  to  a  living  child.    Under  these 
arcamstances,  Augustus  directed  all  his  thoughts  to  M. 
Mareellua,  aon  of  his  sister,  and  gave  bia  own  daughter 
Jdia  in  maimge  to  him ;  but  the  deuh  of  Maraellus,  in 
Ik  twenlieA  year  (b.c.  :S3),  defeated  hia  wishes,  and  the 
knd  of Jatia  was  tnnsferred  to  hu  friend  Vipaanius  Agrippa. 
Thu  mam^je  was  fruitftil ;  and  the  security  of  the  imperial 
hrase  appeared  to  be  established  by  the  birth  of  three  sons, 
CasBs,  Locius,  and  Agrippa,  and  two  daughters.  Julia  and 
^gniyina.  Onus  and  Lucius  were  adopted  by  the  emperor, 
Lc  1 7.  almost  from  their  birth.    The  deatn  of  Agrippa 
(i-c.  13)  left  Julia  a  widow  for  the  secood  time;  and  her 
&tber.  ujictly  obeying  the  laws  of  marriage  which  he  bad 
Uoaadf  enacted,  lost  no  time  in  contracting  a  third  marriage 
letveen  Julia  and  hia  step-son  Tiberius  (B.c.  11).  This 
Bme  year  Augustus  lost  hia  sister  Octavia,  the  mother  of 
Mareeltiis.    The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Augustua  waa 
deeded  with  melancholy  events.    The  detection  of  the 
aiiaiael  oonduet  of  his  daughter  Jalia,  and  her  oonaequent 
*— »-*"Tr"t  (bx.  2)>  the  deaUi  of  her  son  Lucius  at  Maaailia 
Cul  2if  and  of  Oaiua  in  Lyeis,  only  eighteen  months  after 
W  famhsr,  wem  Mows  from  which  be  could  scaroely  recover. 
Tbe  1m  of  his  adopted  sons  be  mdeavotured  to  repair  by  the 
adiptioo  of  his  grandson  Agrippa  Postumus  and  his  step- 
He  ^berina  (A.n.  4) ;  but  uie  degraded  character  a£  the 
baeer,  and  perhaps  the  arts  of  Ijvia,  noon  led  to  his  dis- 
rate and  exue ;  uid  thus  Tiberius  was  evidently  destined 
'•  wrrocd  tbe  aged  emperor.  In  B.C.  6.  hia  grand-daughter 
who  had  been  married  to  L.  ^miliiis  Paulus,  the 
MB  ef  the  oansor,  was  discovered  to  have  cloaely  imitated 
twaduct  of  her  mother,  and  she  met  a  similar  fats,  being 
>aiJiiid  to  an  island  on  tbe  coast  of  Apulia  (Tae.  iv.  71). 
%H,of  tbe  five  children  of  Julia  by  Agrippa,  Agnppina 
Am^i^  was  married  to  Oennanicua,  son  of  Drusus,  and 
pB^an  of  livia,  remained  to  honour  the  imperial  house. 

^  year  mjc.  14,  Augustus,  now  in  bia  aeven^-aixth 
g^pupuiwl  lo  aeouBpanr  hia  adopted  lonTib^ua,  on 
m  9m»  to  UlTrkniB,  as  nr  u  Bmoventum.   Be  iro- 


ceeded  b^  land  to  Astura,  sad  thanee  couliBf  atau  the 
Camranian  ahore  he  landed  on  the  island  of  Capiea.  Aftaor 
apending  a  few  days  here  in  idle  amusement,  he  crossed 
over  to  Naples,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Beneventum.  In 
his  passage  ftvm  Astura  to  Capreaa  he  bad  been  sttaeksd 
by  dianhma,  and  had  omitted  to  pay  ttuat  attention  to  it 
which  hia  bge  demanded.  On  his  return  from  Beneventum 
the  disease  rapidly  gained  ground,  and  at  Nola  he  breathed 
his  last,  on  the  iSth  of  August,  in  the  very  room  in  which 
his  father  bad  died.  Tiberius  was  immediately  recalled; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  be  ever  again  saw  toe  emperor 
alive.  It  was  the  policy  of  Livia  to  conceal  the  deuh  of 
Augustus  until  she  bad  made  the  requisite  preparations  fbi 
leeuiing  the  succession  to  her  aon.  The  remaiua  of  the 
empemr  were  eonveyed  to  Rome  with  all  poasible  honour, 
ana  plaoed  in  the  Mausoleum  ia  the  Campus  Martiua. 

Augustus  was  of  moderate  stature ;  but  his  persoh 
throughout  life  was  particulariy  graceful,  though  be  took 
but  little  pains  to  adorn  it  His  eyes  were  remarkable  for 
their  magnitude  and  brilliancy,  and  he  was  pleased  with 
the  flattery  of  those  who  ascribed  to  tbem  aometbing  of  a 
divine  irradiation.  His  successful  encouragement  of  lite- 
rature, especially  in  tbe  persons  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  baa 
procured  the  name  of  tbe  Augustan  age  for  ^e  tffilliant 
period  in  whieh  be  lived.  He  was  also  himself  an  author. 
Pluurch  (Anton.  22)  and  Appian  (Beii.  Civ.  iv.  1 10)  availed 
themseh-es  of  oommentaries  written  by  tbe  emperor ;  and 
Suetonius  (85),  most  probably  alluding  to  the  same  work, 
mentions  an  autobiography  in  thirteen  books  extending 
down  to  the  Cantabrian  war.  He  wrote  also  a  poem  in 
verse  called  SieUUt  some  eptgtama,  and  a  tragedT  ealled 
^ax ;  the  last  did  not  aatisfy  him,  snd  waa  never  publiahed. 
The  fragments  of  the  empenr's  works  were  ooilsolod  by 
J.  Rutgers,  and  published  by  J.  A.  Fabricius,  1784.  4to. 

(Cicero's  Letter* ;  Horace ;  Virail ;  Ovid ;  the  Monu- 
mmtum  Anqfranum ;  Velleius ;  Tacitus ;  Plutarch's  Life 
ofAntonift  4^. ;  Appian's  Citnl  fVan,  books  ii.  iii.  iv.  v. ; 
Suetonius's  Life  qf  Oetamus ;  Dion  Cassius,  &c,  Tbe 
History  of  the  times  of  Augustus  may  be  seen  partly  in 
Ferguson's  and  partly  in  Crevisr's  Bomm  Hutoriet ;  see 
also  Clinton's  Fiuti.) 

As  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  Augustan  family 
are  exceedingly  intricate,  aiid  yet  a  knowledge  of  tbem  is 
essential  to  a  nill  understanding  of  tbe  history  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  we  su^oin  a  ttemma  of  the  family  drawn  up  by 
Upsiua.  (See  Obarlin's  Taeitut,  vol.  ii.  p.  £81.) 
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IL  0.  OWMwt.  kOerwarfa  C.  ASu  Cmv  OcMsaM  Anomrrut.  bu  no 
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Br  H.  HMcalhu,  von  ^  C.  MmeUui  and  OotovU,  taaa  no  prageny. 


1.  Cfior,  ■doptad  b)r  Angnstna,  m.  Uvia  ibtor  of 

Oemiaukua. 

S.  Lmciai  Cmtar,  adoptvil  by  Anguito),  oetrotbcd  to  iEmilU 
LepUa. 

3.  AA'a.  [I.  M.  Xmlif  Lepidut,  m.  Dnullla  dr. 

By  ii.  JSiaiUxu     of  Oennnnieu*. 
Panlui,  MB  of  3.  XmiUa  Lapida.  * 
the  Csiuor,         a.  Bbtrothed  In  CUadins. 


Inaloi 


1.  L.  Silaami, 
Bctiottied  to  Oc- 
tsvla,    dr.  of 
CUadliu. 
3.  JIf.  SUaitat, 
Froconml  of  Alia. 
3.  Jtmift  Caimna, 
m.  MD  of  Viiel- 
Uua. 


e.  By  Dnuiu,  lOiirK^. 


1.  Aero.  n.  JnlU  dr.  of  Drons.  M»  of 

Tfbtriut. 
I.  Dntn,  m.  jfimOla  Iirpda. 
A  CAin»  Calioula.  i 
4.  Agriffifm, 


lanieni, 


By  Ca.DaBAl(u,|Himo. 


5.  DrMsiila,  m.  L.  Cuiiiu  and  H.  Miui- 
llu«  Xepldu*. 

6.  Li»fa  or  LWiUa,  m.  H.  Vicintoi  and 
QnioctiUui  Varua? 


9.  Agrippa  Puttumui,  adopted  by  Aognrtoa. 
By  Tib«riui,  boa  none. 


III.  TIberiua 
Cbudiiu  Ntno, 
By  Ltvis 
DnuWiu 


1.  Ttaaaivs  A'aro,  adopted  by  Anguatua, 

a.  Bt  VIpwuiU  r 
AtrrtppinB,  «r.  I  Dratiu, 
dr.  ^  Attl«iH.<  By  Uvia.  ria-, 
I     ter  of  Gor. 


tanleiw. 


1 .  Ti.  Oem^lu 
t.  —  (JmcUm. 
3.  Mia. 

a.  By  Narof 
aoo  uf  Oer-S  None. 


nanlaui. 


Una 


&.b]rJ«II>,  {Kom. 
Awat. 

In  the  person  of  the  Empernr  Nero  the  Julian  ikmily 
became  extinot :  as  far  as  we  have  traced  it  here,  the  Julian 
blood  descended  from  a  singto  fismale,  the  sister  of  the 
Dictator  Cssar ;  the  dictator  had  only  a  daughter  Julia, 
who  left  no  dssoendanta. 

AUGUSTUS  I.  ofbaxoay  was  younger  brother  of  Mau- 
rice, who  was  made  elector  through  the  influence  of 
Charles  V.,  in  place  of  his  cousin  John  Fredoio,  who  had 
fbught  against  the  emperor  in  the  wars  occasioned  hy  the 
Reformation,  and  was  therefore  deposed  by  the  diet.  [See 
Hauricb.]  On  the  death  of  Maurice  in  1553,  Augustus 
succeeded  him.  John  Frederic,  son  of  the  deposed  elector, 
aspired  to  the  succession,  but  was  obliged  to  satisfy  himself 
with  the  duchy  of  Gotha  and  other  districts.  Hence  arose 
the  division  between  the  electoml,  now  royal,  house  of 
Saxony,  which  continues  in  the  successors  of  Augustus, 
and  the  ducal  houses  of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Saxe  Weimar, 
which  are  the  descendants  of  John  Frederic,  "nie  reign  of 
AugDitus  was  mere  peaoeAd  and  prosperous  than  that  of 
MMrice.  Once  only  was  he  obliged  to  take  the  field  against 
his  relative  John  Frederic,  who  was  led  away  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  Franoonion  adventurer,  named  Grumbach, 
who  had  been  outlawed  for  the  miuder  of  the  archbishop  of 
Wurtiburg,  and  the  plunder  of  that  town.  Grumbach  found 
an  asylum  with  the  Saxon  duke,  and  urged  him  to  assert 
his  cuim  to  the  electoral  crown,  by  raising  a  general  revolt 

r'nst  the  Emperor  Afaximilian  II. ;  and  he  even  laid  a 
for  assassinating  Augustus.  The  emperor  demanded 
of  the  duke  the  oiulaw  Grumbach,  and  on  the  refusal  of 
John  Frederic  to  give  him  up,  he  was  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  the  Elector  Augustus  was  charged  with 
his  ponuhroent.  He  besieged  Gotha,  took  it,  and  made  the 
dnn  misoner.  Grumbach  and  others  were  put  to  deaUi; 
John  rVednic  was  shut  up  in  a  prison  for  lib,  and  his 
twritories  were  divided  between  his  two  sons. 

*  There  imiiii  to  be  Mine  eonftulon  brtwMa  Domitla  Lepida  aod  jEmflla 
Lapida,  the  araDddaophler  of  Arripra.  One  li  Mmewhat  •iirpriwd  to  And  a 
Lepida  Id  a  DooiitiBa  family.  Witb  thla  execplinn,  the  Lepidl  are  MlyfbDBd 
!■  the  ^ntUan  pna.  (See  Updiia  m  l-wL  ^aa.  iH.  ei,aiMl  xiU.  1:  Swt. 


Augustus  showed  himself  intolerant  towards  ths  Calvioiiti, 
who  hod  spread  into  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  German]', 
and  between  whom  and  the  Lutherans  there  was  nucli 
bitterness  at  the  time.   He  banished  them  from  his  do- 
minions, and  caused  a  creed  of  Lutheran  orthodoxy  to  be 
drawn  up.  which  was  styled  Formula  Coneordi<x,  and  wsg 
accepted  by  three  other  Protestant  dectors  of  Germany. 
In  otW  respect*  the  away  (tf  Augustus  was  mild  snd  bene- 
ficent  Ho  TMpected  the  oonatitutions  of  bis  country,  snd 
consulted  Uw  assembly  of  the  states  on  all  important  occa- 
sions, especially  in  the  raising  of  subsidies.   His  lavs  uid 
ordonnances  were  also  held  in  hirii  estimation,  and  he  vas 
styled  by  some  the  Justinian  of  Saxony.   He  cmbeHished 
Dresden,  and  built  the  fine  palace  of  Augustenburg ;  snd 
at  the  same  time  managed  to  leave  the  cofiers  of  the  state 
well  filled  at  his  death  in  1586.   He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Christian  I. 

AUGUSTUS  II.  This  is  the  title  by  which  the  monarch 
is  generally  luiown  who  united  the  crown  of  Poland  with 
the  electorate  of  Saxony  in  169S,  although  in'Saxon  histories 
he  is  more  generally  styled  Frederic  Augustus  I.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  John  George  III.,  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
was  born  at  Dresden  in  1670.  Distinguished  from  his  earliest 
age  by  great  personal  advantages,  uniting  beauty  of  feature 
with  Herculean  strength,  Augustus  improved  these  to  the 
utmost  by  military  campaigns,  b;y  travels  through  Europe, 
and  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  its  various  courts.  While 
at  Vienna  be  formed  a  friendship  with  the  fliture  empera*, 
Joseph  I.   His  father  was  somewhat  mistrustfiil  of  tbu 
portiolitv  shown  by  his  son  for  courtiers  and  personagea 
so  hostile  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and  on  this  account 
the  old  elector  forbade  his  visiting  Rome, — a  vain  precaution* 
OS  it  afterwards  proved.    For  similar  reasons  a  jealousy 
existed  between  Augustus  and  his  elder  brother,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  electorate,  as  John  George  IV.,  in  1691. 

This  prince  dyii^  in  1694,  made  way  for  Au^stus,  who 
showed  himself  severe  towards  his  brother's  mistress  and 
fkvourites.  Hii  first  step  was  an  alliance  with  Austria,  in 
whose  behalf  he  raised  troops  against  France ;  but  as  he 
nAised  to  serve  under  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  who  com- 
manded as  Imperial  General  upon  the  Rhine,  the  court  ol 
Vienna  entrusted  him  with  an  expedition  against  the  Turki 
in  Hungary.  Here  be  showed  more  valour  and  obstinac} 
than  either  good  fortune  or  skill.  But  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  tne  Turks  were  then  at  the  very  height  of  mill 
tary  fome,  that  they  had  not  long  before  encamped  undo 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  that  Sobieski  himself,  who  hat 
driven  them  thence,  had  not  been  always  subsequently  sue 
cessful.  As  the  Turks  afterwards  gave  the  name  of  Iron 
headed  to  Charles  XU.,  so  they  called  Augustus  the  Iron 
handed. 

The  death  of  the  heroic  Sobieski  in  1696  left  the  thron 
of  Poland  open  to  the  ambition  of  candidates.  His  soi 
James  Sobieski,  was  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  succeoding  t 

the  royal  heritf^e  by  the  avarice  and  enmity  of  his  motna 
The  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  prince  of  Conti,  both  aspire 
to  the  throne.  Augustus  was  induced  to  become  their  con 
petitor  by  Count  Przebedowski,  one  of  the  chief  diffnitartt 
of  the  kingdom,  who  promised  that  money  would  insui 
success.  It  is  probable  that  the  court  of  Vienna  also  urge 
him  to  the  attempt,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crown  of  Polar 
fVom  falling  to  the  lot  of  a  French  prince.  Augustu 
through  bis  able  envoy.  Count  Flemming,  tanshed  com 
derable  sums  at  Warsaw:  he  thus  obtained  the  advnntaj 
over  his  rival,  who  could  hut  promise  ten  millions  of  florir 
while  Augustas  paid  them.  The  Protestant  &ith  of 
Elector  of  Saxony  was  still  a  serious  obstacle;  but  August 
removed  it  by  a  public  recantation  at  Baden,  near  Vienx 
on  Whitsunday,  1797.  He  thus  sacrificed  not  only  i 
religious  creed  of  his  native  kingdom,  but  its  interests  a' 
resources,  to  the  acquisition  of  a  nireign  crown.  In  additi 
to  the  ten  millions  of  florins,  Augustus  promised  to  supp 
^n  arm^  of  6000  men  at  the  cost  of  Saxony,  and  to  recoi 
Kaminietz,  Wallschia,  Moldavia,  and  the  Ukraine. 

Notwithstanding  these  promises,  the  great  m^ority 
electors,  in  a  diet  held  the  27th  of  June,  1697,  gave  ^ 
voices  to  the  prince  of  Conti.  The  minority,  however,  p 
ceeded  to  proclaim  Augustus,  who  entered  Poland  at  1 
head  of  8000  Saxons;  while  the  prince  of  Conti,  saili 
unattended  to  Danzig,  arrived  in  time  to  hear  Te  D» 
chanted  in  honour  of  his  rival's  accession.  Auf^stus  mi 
his  entry  into  Cracow  in  a  dress  valued  at  a  mtllioit  of  flori 
In  the  early  part  of  189S  he  succeeded  in  establiahing  hi 
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•atfilMitdiB  un^sputod  monarch  of  Poland:  Flnnee  and 
Bvidn  liaua  refused,  to  reeognize  him. 

aim  of  the  ncv  moDaicb  was  to  keep  his  pfotniM 
of  neorenn^  fer  Pdlmnd  its  lost  possessiona  of  Podolia,  the 
Dknbe,  and  Kaminietz.   War,  conquest,  the  foundation 
«f  a  gnat  empire,  and  his  own  magnificence,  were  the 
fmntodnama  of  Augustus.   He  aimed  in  every  respect 
at  log  the  lAois  XIV.  of  the  North;  but  it  was  his  fate 
D  meetwidL  bb  tarauAMm  tivalt,  and  even  mora  fetal  re- 
lenM,  duK  the  Fren^  monarch.   He  commenced  by  con- 
rinAng  an  aUiaiice  with  Denmaric,  a  measure  which  pro- 
Toked  the  hostility  of  Sweden,  and  then  marched  with  an 
irmy  of  Saxons  and  Poles  to  drive  the  Turks  from  Kami- 
niett.    While  proceeding  on  this  expedition,  the  Polish 
nonareh  nwt  at  Rava  the  Czar  Peter,  not  yet  the  Great  in 
name,  bat  returning  from  his  travels  with  all  the  plans  and 
prqects  that  wore  to  procure  him  this  title.  The  bold,  frank, 
uabitioaa,  yet  uncrafty  Augnstua  was  the  ally  mwt  suitable 
to  Peer's  views :  a  dose  alliance  was  roncluded  between 
ibem,  and  a  scheme  of  conquest,  at  the  expense  of  Sweden, 
was jraected.  Augustus  then  continued  his  march  against 
the  TMs.   Diunisiaiis  soon  aUter  broke  out  in  hii  camp 
batmen      Pales  and  Saxons,  and  would  ha?e  terminated 
in  eoMbat,  Imt  lor  the  interference  of  a  Lithuanian  regiment. 
TUi  cot  short  the  military  mojects  of  Augustus ;  hut  the 
■Hianee  widi  Rusua  enabled  him  to  conclude  the  T^ty  of 
CirioeiU.  fay  which  most  of  the  territories  which  he  sought 
ID  reeorer  were  ceded  to  Poland. 

Una  war  b«iig  happily  terminated,  ttie  allied  monarchs 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  their  prefects  against  Swe- 
den. Thu  ^ngdom,  under  the  rule  of  an  infant  prince, 
seemed  likely  to  offer  no  fbrmidable  resistance ;  and  to  detach 
Livonia  firom  it  struck  Augustus  as  an  easy  task,  more 
especiallj  as  Patkul,  a  refugee  Livonian,  promised  to  raUy 
bn  countrymen  in  support  of  the  Saxon  cause.  Augustus 
woadin^ly  in\aded  Livonia,  and  laid  siege  to  Riga.  The 
pmeabon  had  one  of  tiwMe  electric  efects  on  human  cb^- 
raeter  that  ehange  the  ftec  of  history:  it  roused  young 
Chalks  XII.  of  Swedra  from  tbe  insignmcance  uf  youth, 
■od  exeitied  at  once  the  prince  and  his  people  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism,  that  rivalled,  or  even  surpassed,  for  a  time,  tlie 
slories  of  tbe  great  Onstavus.  To  resist  his  enemies, 
Charles  raised  an  army,  and  at  its  head  first  attacked  Den- 
nark,  whidi  was  fiMiied  to  submit.  He  then  proceeded 
t^aittst  the  czar,  encountered  a  large  army  of  Russians  at 
Nura,  and  gained  a  complete  victory  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. 17M>.  Augustus  was  still  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Riga.  Compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  approach  of 
t'barles.  he  affected  to  do  so  at  the  solicitations  of  the 
l>idefa,  and  hastened  to  join  the  cxar.  with  whom  he  con- 
■"loded  a  new  and  more  close  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
Kw,  at  Bincn. 

Charies  in  the  meantime  n-oocupied  Livonia,  and  in  July, 
ITi], defeated  the  Saxon  army  on  the  Dnna,  compelling  it 
Ki  abendni  fintresees  and  artfllery.   The  Russiana  affmrded 
man  support  to  their  allies :  the  Poles  still  less.   The  un- 
fartanate  Saxons  were  throughout  made  the  sacrifice  and 
ibe  snflerers  for  others  :  for  Augustus,  wanting  the  art  of 
ittwbing  to  him  any  of  the  great  parties  of  Poland  or  Lithu- 
laia,  eonid  depend  in  his  distresses  upon  the  ii?i!^tion  of  his 
tiatrre  kingdom  alone.    Lost  in  self-admiration,  like  Louis 
XIV^  no  (»ie  would  have  been  more  worshipped  than 
Augustus,  had  he  been  fortunate  or  great ;  in  adversity, 
Bwe  wete  more  despised  or  forsaken.    The  only  mode  that 
b^eonM  now  devise  for  arresting  the  hostile  progress  of 
(Ittfles.  was  to  dispatch  to  him  the  Countetu  of  Kcenigs- 
iasrk.  his  mlstreas,'  in  the  hope  that  the  persuasions  of 
"ttKy  might  S(rften  the  resolutions  of  the  Swedish  king, 
'  'larirj,  however,  refused  to  see  the  fair  envoy :  he  per- 
mitted in  regarding  Augustus  as  a  usurper,  and  would 
DO  peace  to  the  Poles,  except  on  the  condition  of  their 
-«rtm^  another  king.    But  Augustus  resolved  not  to  yield 
*:Aaot  another  effort :  he  flew  to  his  native  Saxony,  drained 
"  li  fresh  funds  and  soUiers,  and  marched  by  the  way  of 
^  rMev  to  tbe  deltvenince  of  Warsaw.    The  armies  met 
'^v^n  Cliasow  and  Binczow,  on  the  1 9th  July,  the  very 
'  T  whieh,  in  tbe  previous  year,  had  been  marked  by  the 
•iA  battle  on  the  Duna.    The  result  was  now  similar. 
IV  Pofes.  composing  the  right  wing  of  the  Saxon  army, 
^  nd  the  bnmt  of  the  battle  falling  upon  tbe  laUor, 
mlfeml  another  disastrous  defeat.    Seveml  of  the 
f'Kwein  of  Pcdand,  in  consequence  of  this,  formed  a  kind 
'"ncee,  far  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  land  from  the 
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rava^  of  war.  At  the  head  dt  these  was  Pown.  ef  vfaich 
Siantslans  Leczinski  was  Palatin.  Charles  sucoeeded  in 
ndlying  this  party  a^nst  Augustus,  who  still  made  some 
vain  eflforts  to  maintain  hia  ground.  The  Saxon  general 
made  another  stand  at  Pultusk.  with  the  cavalry  which 
he  commanded,  but  the  Swedes  were,  as  usual,  victorious , 
and  Charles  penetrating  to  Warsaw,  prepared  to  have  an- 
other King  of  Poland  elected  in  place  of  Augustus.  His 
views  turrad  at  Atat  naturallT  toward  the  sons  of  Sobieski. 
whose  election  would  have  indicated  a  natimal  choice ;  but 
Augustus  succeeded  in  carrying  off  die  two  eldest  brotliers ; 
and  as  the  younger  refused  to  accept  the  crown  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  elders,  Charies  was  obligerl  to  seek  another 
candidate.  He  pitched  upon  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  who  was 
accordingly  elected  king,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1704. 

The  new  monarch  participated,  of  course,  in  his  patron's 
hostility  towards  Saxony  and  Russia,  and  both  accordingly 
inepored  to  invade  tbe  electorate,  and  by  the  conquest  of 
Dresden  itself  force  Augustus  to  abandon  all  claim  to  the 
Polish  crown.  The  elector  of  Saxony,  however,  had  not  yet 
lost  all  hope :  Russia  was  bis  ally.  Austria  his  friend,  and 
the  Pofte  obstinately  refused  to  recognise  the  right  of  his 
competitor.  A  new  army  of  Saxoni,  commanded  by  Scliu- 
lenburg,  had  been  raised  to  defend  the  electorate,  and  the 
czar  had  {vomised  to  second  its  operations.  But  fortune 
was  again  n antui|r  to  the  efforts  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  de- 
feat of  Schulenburg  at  Fraustadt  lefl  Saxony  completely 
exposed  to  the  conqueror.  After  this  disastw.  Augusta's 
began  to  cmsider  submission  as  inevitable ;  he  acrorain<;]y 
sent  agents  to  treat  with  Charles,  secretly  however,  since 
he  himself  was  yet  within  the  camp  and  the  power  of 
Russia.  But  before  Augustus  could  escape,  the  czar  forced 
him  to  a  measure  calculated  to  interrupt,  or  prevent  alto- 
gether, a  reconcUtation  with  Charles  XII.  By  the  advance 
into  Saxony,  the  Swedish  force  in  Poland  had  been  mucli 
reduced ;  itd  commander  had  moreover  relaxed  his  vigi- 
lance, relying  upon  tbe  negotiations  which  he  was  aware 
were  carrying  on.  The  cxar  forced  Augustus,  however  re- 
luctant, to  take  advantage  of  tbe  moment  and  to  attack  the 
Swedes.  He  did  so  with  success,  and  even  entered  WaiMw 
in  momentary  triumi>b.  But  Augustus  was  ashamed  of 
an  advantage  so  unfairiy  gained,  and  so  little  likely  to  con- 
duce to  a  permanent  superiority.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
making  use  of  it  to  raise  his  tone,  or  diminish  bis  concessions 
to  Sweden,  he  on  the  contrary  ofibred  to  make  amends  fur 
tbe  agj^ession;  and  at  the  same  time  accepted  without 
hesitation  the  conditions  that  Charies  had  already  imposed. 
Abandoning  Russia,  he  hastened  in  person  to  meet  toe 
Swedish  monarch  at  Altianstadt,  and  to  conclude  peace 
upon  terms  sufficiently  humiliating.  Augustus  abdicated 
the  crown  of  Poland  m  favour  of  Stanislaus,  promised  to 
send  this  prince  the  crown  jewels,  and  to  congratulate  him 
by  letter.  He  abandoned  his  allies  and  his  fortresses,  and 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  unfortunate  Patkul  to  the  ven 
seance  of  Charles.  What  must  have  been  still  moiv 
humiliating.  Charles,  in  imitation  of  his  great  predecessor 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  made  himself  the  Defender  of  the 
Protestant  Faith;  and  stipulated  that  Augustus  should 
respect  the  creed  and  privileges  of  bis  protestant  subjects  of 
Saxony.  This  peace  was  concluded  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1706 

Augustus  now  saw  himself  confined  to  his  native  domi- 
nions, and  condemned  to  political  insignificance.  He  endea- 
Toured  to  drown  disappointment  in  luxury  and  expense ; 
but  these  alone  did  not  satisfy  bis  restless  spirit.  In  1 70b 
he  placed  a  Saxon  armv  of  9000  men  at  the  emperor's  di& 
posal  in  theNeth^ancu,  Schulenburg  commanded  them ; 
but  Augustus  himself  served  in  Iheir  ranks  as  a  volunteer, 
and  as  such  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Lille.  His  natural 
son,  Maurice  of  Saxony,  made  his  first  campbign  on  this 
occasion.  The  battle  of  Pultowa,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
power  of  Sweden  in  1709,  recalled  Augustus  to  the  tlirone 
of  Poland.  The  pope  released  him  from  hia  oath  of  abdica- 
tion. Russia,  Prussia,  and  Denmark  supported  his  prctun- 
sions :  and  Staninlaus,  instead  of  offerintr  resistance,  Hed 
into  Turkey  to  join  Charles.  The  first  efforts  of  Augustus 
on  his  restoration  were  to  drive  the  Swedes  altogether  from 
Germany.  In  conjunction  with  Denmark,  he  marched  into 
Pomennia;  but  here  he  was  repulsed  by  Steinbeck,  the 
Swedish  general.  Fortune,  often  favourable  to  Augustus 
whUo  he  remained  inactive,  never  fktled  to  a1»iidon  him 
as  soon  as  he  took  the  lead,  or  endeavoured  to  play  the  con  > 
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Charles  X)I.  hiaidf  lowi  aflor  M-app«ve4  UPOQ  the 
«pcQe :  Imt  aU  lus  b^ism  vu  leu  d^gprmia  to  to?  lilViH 
that)  the  intrigues  of  his  miDister,  thf  Count  de  Goerti.  whQ 
almost  sqcneeoed  in  subverting  the  ei^istjnK  alliances  between 
tha  j:urope9n  states.  He  bad  nearly  dissolved  tho  bond 
between  Augustus  and  Russia,  when  the  death  of  Chftrl^s 
XU.  orcurred,  and  at  once  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
struggled  of  war  and  of  political  intrigue. 

The  restoration  of  Augustus  to  Uio  throne  of  Poland 
aggrnvaied  tbc  ills  of  that  unhappy  country.  If  Stanislaus 
had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  dictation  o.f  a  foreign 
power,  Augustus  was  still  more  a  foreigner,  vvho  relied 
upon  KiisridD  support,  and  who  first  placed  the  country 
at  the  meicjr  of  tiyrrounding  states.  Unable  to  rely  on  the 
Poles,  Augustus  endeavoured  to  defend  his  authority  by 
Saxon  soldiers.  Insunection  and  civil  war  vere  the  conse- 
quences ;  and  tha  n>eu)s  by  which  these  were  terminated 
were  as  disastrous  as  the  ills  they  remedied.  It  vas  first 
decided  that  the  Saxon  soldiers  should  evacuate  the  coun- 
try ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  was  agreed,  under  the  crafty 
mediation  of  Russia,  that  the  national  array  of  Poland 
should  be  reduced*  from  near  100,000  to  the  insignificant 
force  of  about  2Q,QliO  men.  '  These  measures  of  Augustus.' 
says  Malezewski, '  brought  peaeo  to  Poland  i  hut  it  was  the 
peace  of  the  tomb.' 

The  interval  between  1718,  the  year  of  Charles  Xllth's 
death,  and  that  of  Augustus,  which  took  place  in  1733, 
passed  awav  without  being  marked  by  any  remarkable 
inradents.  The  unsuccessfiu  effort  of  Augustus  to  secure 
the  duchy  of  Conrland  for  his  son  Maurice,  ^as  almost  the 
only  attempt  at  activo  policy.  A  marriage  between  tha 
king's  eldest  lOn  and  an  arutducheis  of  Austria  was  an 
opportunity  for  Augustus  to  display  all  his  magnificence 
The  procession  was  such  as  no  court  in  flurope  could  rival ; 
diamonds  and  embroidery  had  never  hecn  seen  in  greater 
profusion.  But  the  good  people  of  Dresden  could  only 
look  with  discontented  eyes  on  a  scene  of  magnificence, 
cruelly  contrasted  with  tlieir  own  recent  and  present  misery. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  recantation  of  the  young  prince,  and 
the  favo^r  shown  by  the  king  to  the  Jesuiti  and  high 
Catholic  party  in  ^'oland,  filled  the  Lutheran  population 
of  Saxony  with  anxious  fears  for  their  religious  liberties. 

Augustus  was  not  belovod  by  his  subjects  in  either  of  hia 
kingdoms;  each  complained  that  they  were  sacrificed  to 
the  other,  while,  in  reality,  both  were  sacrificed  to  the 
vain-glory  of  the  prince.  In  Saxony,  however,  his  pnidi- 
gality  was  favourame  to  the  arts ;  and  the  porcelain  maim- 
facture  of  Saxony  (the  rage  with  the  princes  of  that  day) 
may  he  said  to  have  been  round^  in  his  reign.  Poland  had 
not  even  this  trilling  recompense.  Such  were  the  miserable 
results  of  the  reign  of  a  monarch  who  possessed  personal 
accomplishments  in  the  highest  and  mental  talents  in  no 
mean  degree.  Like  Louis  XIV^  his  great  model,  he  was 
the  hero  of  courtiers  rather  than  of  soldiers— beginning  his 
career  with  mighty  plans  of  empire,  and  saved  at  length 
from  ruin  merely  by  the  kindness  of  fortune.  At  once  a 
gallajit  and  a  hipot,  necessitous  and  prodigal,  his  pride  com- 
menced the  nun  of  the  kingdoms  over  which  he  ruled, 
while  the  gorf^ona  luxury  and  &f-&med  vagniAcence  of  hia 
perwHi  and  hii  court  rather  aggravated  than  diminished  the 
well-grounded  discontent  of  his  people. 

AUGUSTUS  III.,  son  of  Augustus  II.,  ehtctor  of 
Saxony  and  king  of  Poland,  was  bom  at  Dresden  in  1696. 
His  r.ither,  wishing  to  give  him  the  same  acramplishments 
that  had  distinguished  himselC  sent  hira  in  1 7 11  to  visit  the 
difierent  courts  ol'  Europe ;  but  the  young  prince  gained 
from  his  travels  only  the  love  of  idleuesa  and  pleasure. 
He  returned  *  stifi^  indolent,  and  backward,'  savs  the  his- 
torian of  Saxony ;  'good-natured,  indeed,  which  served  to 
render  him  the  prey  of  fevourites.  The  father  had  at 
least  an  aim,  in  which  he  may  have  foiled ;  but  the  sou 
had  neither  aim  nor  purpose  to  fail  in.' 

The  death  of  his  bther  in  1733  made  Auptstus  deotor 
of  Saxony,  and  left  him  at  the  same  time  the  strongest 
pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Qia  indolent  nature 
shrunk,  it  is  said,  from  struggling  to  attain  thU  uneasy 
eminence ;  hut  his  wife,  a  daughter  of  Austria,  supplied 
her  husband  with  ambition,  and  Augustus  became  a  candi- 
date. He  was  supported  by  the  <-ourts  of  Vienna  and 
St.  Petersburg,  both  anxious  tliat  Poland  shouW  have  for  a 
monarch  a  prince  of  easy  dispoeitiun,  possessed  of  foreign  and 
distant  dominions.  France,  however,  favoured  hi«  father's 
old  competitor,  Stanislaus,  whose  daughter  had  become  the 


Wife  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  and  the  polish  natka  ugiAt 

embraced  the  occasion  to  elect  and  tq  rally  roDnd  a  Vdixn 
prince.  But  a  Russian  array  advanced  to  enl^e  vm  pre- 
tension? of  Augustus  HI. ;  the  Poles  disputed  gallwitly. 
but  unsuccessfuUy,  the  passage  of  the  Vistula,  and  under 
Russian  auspices  a  few  of  the  Soiton  partisans  in  Poland, 
meeting  in  the  village  of  Kamicn,  proceeded  to  the  counter- 
election  of  Augustus.  His  competitor  Stanislaus  vas 
obliged  to  fly  and  take  refuge  in  Danzig,  which  he  was 
compelled  eventually  to  abandon,  along  witn  his  pretetiiiions 
to  the  throne  of  Puland.  Augustus,  although  crowosd  at 
Cracow  in  the  commencement  of  1  734,  did  not  bacome 
undisputed  monarch  of  Poland  till  after,  the  Diet  of  Paci- 
fication, held  at  Warsaw  in  1736.  Though  oppressed  by 
foreign  troops,  the  Poles  showed  themselves  jealous  their 
independence.  They  stipulated  ibr  the  dtsmissal  of  fo- 
reigners, and  for  the  maintenance  of  only  1200  Saxon  guards 
within  the  kingdom.  Augustus  yielded ;  and  half  r^uctinU 
Poknd  once  more  submitted  to  a  Saxon  prince. 

Up  to  the  time  of  his  accession,  Augustus  had  bestowed 
his  confidence  chiefly  upon '  the  old  companion  of  his 
travels,  Sulkowsky ;  hut  this  &vourite  was  superseded 
by  another.  Count  Bruhl,  who  henceforth  monopoliied  all 
authority  in  Saxony  and  Poland.  Mutual  spdiation  was 
then  the  sole  thought  of  the  powers  of  Germany.  The 
rise  of  Prussia  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Saxon  house,  and 
incited  its  ministers  one  day  to  oppose  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement, the  next  day  to  imitate  it.  The  probable  disso- 
lution of  the  Austrian  empire  after  the  death  of  Cbarlei  the 
Sixth  gave  rise  to  interminable  intrigues.  It  was  Sul- 
Howakia  pnnect  to  conquer  Bohemia  for  Saxony.  Bruhl 
at  first  abandoned  this  scheme  and  leagued  with  Austria  to 
support  the  succession  of  Maria  Theresa.  In  a  litthi  Ume, 
however,  he  was  tempted  to  throw  Saxony  into  the  opposite 
party,  and  to  resume  the  scheme  of  appropriating  Bohemia, 
while  Frederic  was  to  have  Silesia.  Augustus  acquiesced. 
The  Saxon  and  Prussian  troops  fought  in  alliance,  hut 
had  not  been  long  in  the  field,  when  Augustus  learned 
to  his  astonishment  that  his  minister  had  again  deserted 
Frederic.  Soon  after,  in  1 743,  an  aUiance  wa^  concluded  at 
Warsaw  bet^'oon  !^ugland.  Saxony,  and  Austria,  for  the 
defence  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  The  king  of  Prutsi; 
instantly  marched  100,000  men  into  Saxoin',  routed  all  tha' 
opposed  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  Dresden,  Decera 
her,  1745 ;  whilst  Augustus,  with  his  minister,  tocdt  refusp 
in  Ptdand.  The  truce  of  1746,  however,  restored  to  him  tn< 
fdectorate ;  and  at  the  same  period  took  place  the  marriagi 
of  Augustus's  daughter,  Mana  Josepha,  with  (he  dauphii 
of  France  J  a  marriage  from  which  sprung  Louis  aVI 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  Clurles  X.,  the  present  exiled  king  v 
France. 

The  impossibility  of  coping  with  Prussia,  already  prove 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons  and  their  allies,  could  not  kee 
Auifustus  or  his  minister  from  leaguing  once  morv  again: 
Frederic,  and  even  planning  to  share  that  monaixih' 
territories  with  Russia.  In  consequence  of  this,  Freder; 
invaded  Saxony  in  1756,  and  succeeded  in  taking  prisuni 
the  entire  Saxon  army  in  its  intrenched  camp  at  Pirn: 
Augustus  again  fled  to  Polud. 

His  reign  in  ihia  latter  coimtry  waa  tis  pernicioua  as  i 
Sax(my.  If  Saxony  was  humbled  in  its  pride»  stripped  < 
its  resources,  and  ravaged  by  invading  armies,  Poland  su 
fared  equal  injury,  though  less  violence.  It  was  allowed 
sink  into  what  Rulhi^res  calls  '  a  tranquil  anarchy.*  I 
diets,  which  were  seldom  held,  were  never  allowed  to  con 
to  a  resolution  or  pass  a  law.  It  had  no  court  or  kinj 
Augustus,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  the  chace.  px 
fcrred  the  well-stoekea  forests  w  Saxoiqr  to  the  plains 
Poland. 

Saxony  itself  having  fallen  into  inaignificancebita  monarc 
sunk  into  a  state  of  dependence  upon  Russia,  and  St.  Petei 
burg  became  the  capital,  to  which  the  Poles  resorted,  ratb 
than  to  Dresden.  Thus  the  supremacy  of  Russia  v 
allowed  silently  to  establish  itself  in  Poland  vndw  the  «mi 
government  of  Auguslns.  Pictures,  porcelain.  fSt«B,  a 
music,  were  the  on|v  cares  of  this  ]mnce,  who  was  to  1 
father  what  l^uis  XV.  was  to  Louis  XIV. ;  except  tl 
Augustus  HI.,  though  prodigal  and  Injurious,  was  no  ae 
sualist.  Rulhidres  even  reproaohes  him  for  his  stupid  cc 
stancy  to  his  queen ;  a  singular  sppqimen  of  the  Fren 
historian's  own  ideas  of  moraUty.  Augustus  III.  expu 
at  Dre^n,  in  October,  1763. 

AUIC  (BQologyl.  The  vemaoulw  name  fai  oortttin  w 
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of  tb>  sofKMen  AIca,  PMercula,  Merguhu,  and  PtUtl^li. 

Subgenus  Alca. 
net™ Auks,  though  they  are  strictly  oceanic  Vuda. 
«artfiTfTw  leaving  the  water  except  for  the  purposes  of 
mndMtion.  wiU  sometimes  proceed  swiniy,  though  awk- 
nnflv,  on  foot  when  pursued  on  land.  They  breed  in  large 
oap^  in  caTema  and  rocky  «^  laving  only  one  di»- 
pnJorioMtelT  large  egg.  Their  food,  *hich  they  obtain 
btlriiig  (in  operation  in  whifck  they  are  raatenally  M™ted 
bi  theirwinp  aa  *eU  as  by  their  Rwt».  cbnsiits  of  smail  fishes, 
(^nstMCUB,  and  other  marine  animals.  The  young  are 
hM  to  be  fed  from  the  cTOpa  of  the  parents,  not  only  before 
ther  ue  able  to  leave  the  place  of  their  Wrtb,  but  alM  for 
MB  lime  afterwards.  [n.  i    ■  » 

TTk!  fWM  M  it  to  rtduwd  by  modern  ofnlthologiste. 
iuehide;  but  two  tp«d«,  asparenUy  Itiwn^nioui.  The 
Smof  thne.  the  Oftai  Auk  (Alea  impntmi.  Linn.j  re- 
Durkablt  for  the  imperfcet  development  of  iU  winp,  seldom 
[mm  the  arctic  fctrcle  rtnd  the  regions  bordering  on  it, 
md  is  t  rare  visitant  to  the  British  isles.  Dr. 
[unver,  pre*  an  account  of  one  taken  ah™  at  8L  Jtilda 


Museum,  with  'Papa  Westra'  on  the  label.  The  Great 
Auk  breeds  in  June  and  July,  laying  one  egg.  alout  the 
size  of  a  swans,  of  a  whitish-yellow,  marked  witli  numerous 
lines  and  spots  of  black,  which  have  been  supposed  to  bear 
some  resemblance  to  Chinwe  characters. 

In  the  Black  biUtdAlA,  Razor-lnU,QT Murre  {Alcatorda, 
Linn.),  the  devBlopment  of  the  wings  is  carried  to  the  usual 
extent  necessary  fcr  the  pVirpows  of  flight,  though  the  bird 
uses  them  with  great  efflwt  as  oars  When  swimming  under 

The  northern  hemisphere,  whe«  they  rtb  widely  diffused, 
is  the  portion  allotted  to  these  bitds ;  but  It  is  m  the  higher 
latitodes  that  they  swartn.  In  England,  the  Needles,  and 
other  adjacent  precipitous  cliffs,  hove  0  tkir  share  of  ibem  ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  plares.  the  '  dteadmi  trade'  of  taking 
their  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  delicacy,  for  salads  espe- 
cially.  »  carried  on.  In  Ravs  Willoughbyt  the  habits  of  the 
Faeor-m  are  thus  denrt-ibed :  *  It  lays,  sits,  and  brwda  up 
its  young  on  the  ledges  of  the  cMpgy  cliffs  and  steep  locki 
by  the  sea-thorea  that  ate  broken  and  divided  inl<J  mai.y  as 


[Alen,  Itapennls.] 

wbete  thev  arc  aometimes  known  to  breed),  which,  even 
with  a  long  and  heavy  cord  lied  to  its  leg.  swam  under 
wter  with  extraordinary  speed.  The  power  of  the  ap- 
wrently  nsfelesft  wings  as  organs  of  progtession  was  still 
more  smmglv  shown  in  the  Great  Auk  chased  ineffectually 
by  Mr  Btmock  during  his  tour  to  the  Northern  Isles;  for 
tbe  four  oara  of  the  bird  are  said  to  have  left  the  nx- 
wed  boat  of  hia  pursuers  far  behind.  According  to  the 
Boie  authority,  only  a  single  pair  had  been  known  to 
brad  in  Papa  Westra  for  several  years.  Newfoundland 

reeoided  oa  one  of  their  breeding  places,  and  Pennant 
rdaies  that  ibe  Esquimaux  who  frequented  the  island 
nade  clothidR  of  their  skins.  In  the  ocean  that  washes 
the  Feroe  Ul**,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  where  they  dwell 
la  mat  number*,  they  may  be  frequently  seen  on  the 
kibng  iee :  but  Pennant  aaya  that  they  are  observed  never 
toMiSer  beyond  soundings,  and  that  seamen  direct  their 
neasures  according  to  their  appearance. 

The  food  of  the  Great  Auk  consists  pMncipall?  of  fish  ; 
lod  the  Lamp-fish  (Cycfopferw  Itimpiu)  is  said  to  be  its 

faowite  morsel.  ,11.  . 

Tbe  length  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  undet  three  feet. 
TW  winter  plumage,  which  begins  to  appear  In  autumn, 
loves  the  cheeks,  throat,  fore-part,  and  sides  of  the  neck 
•kite  In  spring,  the  summer  change  begins  to  take  place, 
ladeonfinea  the  white  en  the  head  to  a  large  patch,  which 
Wenda  in  front  and  around  the  eyes  ;  the  rest  of  the  head, 
li*  neck  and  upper  plumage  is  of  a  deep  black.  There 
specimen  of  the  bird  in  its  summer  dress,  in  the  British 


[AlntordkJ 

it  were  stairs  or  shelves,  together  with  the  CoKHemf6#  and 
GmUemnti.  The  Manks-men  are  wont  to  compare  these 
rocks,  with  tbe  binlt  sitting  upon  them  in  breeding  time,  to 
an  apolhecary  s  shop-the  ledRCs  of  the  tocks  r^aemblinp 
the  shelves,  and  the  birds  the  pots.  About  the  Isle  of 
Man  are  very  high  rliffti  broken  in  this  manner  into  many 
ledges  one  above  another,  fVom  top  to  bottom.  They  an. 
wont  to  let  down  men  by  ropes  ftom  the  tops  of  the  cliffs,  to 
take  away  the  eggs  and  young  ones.  They  take  also  the 
birds  themselves  when  they  are  sitting  updn  their  eggs, 
■with  snares  festened  to  the  tops  of  long  polea,  and  so  put 
about  their  necks.  They  build  no  nests,  but  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  bare  rook*.'  .      ,  ,    .  j 

On  the  coast  of  Labrador  they  abound,  and  the  thousands 
of  birds  there  killed  for  the  sake  of  the  breast  feathers, 
which  are  very  warm  and  elastic,  and  the  quantities  of  eggs 
there  collected,  amount  to  almost  incredible  numbers. 

The  summer  and  winter  dress  of  the  Razor-bill,  though 
diflferent,  do  not  vary  so  remarkably  as  the  plumage  of  many 
other  birds.  In  the  summer  dress,  the  white  streak  which 
goes  to  the  hill  ftora  the  eyes,  becomes  very  pure ;  and  tbe 
cheeks,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  neck  are 
of  a  deep  blacH.  shaded  with  reddish.  In  winter,  the  throat 
and  fore-part  of  the  neck  are  white. 

The  young  of  the  year  is,  by  the  best  authonties.  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Aka  Pica  of  Gmelin. 

The  Rakor-bill  is  little  more  than  fifteen  inches  long. 
The  egg  (for  thev  lay  but  one)  Is  very  large  in  proportion  to 
the  bird,  bemi?  about  the  size  of  that  of  a  turkey,  but  of  a 
longer  shape,  pointed  towards  the  smaller  end,  white  or 
sometimes  yellowish,  blotched,  and  streaked  with  dark 
brown,  chieHy  towards  the  larger  end. 

Subgenus  Fratcrcula. 
Leaving  the  true  Auks  "e  cotne  to  the  gL-nus  Fratercu/u. 
BrisE  (Mormon,  lllii;ci).  of  wliich  thu  l.airudor  Auk,  cum- 
mon  Puffin,  or  Coulterneb,  Fratercula  ArcUca^Mormo-i 
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[FntmculA  ArctletO 

fratercula,  Temm.,  Alca  Arctica,  Linn-,  may  be  taken  as 
an  example. 

Selby  gives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  this 
bird,  and  is  corroborated  by  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject :  '  AUhouf^h  the  puffin  is  found  in  very  high  lati- 
tudes, and  its  distribution  through  the  arctic  circle  is  exten- 
sive, it  is  only  known  to  us  as  a  summer  visitant,  and  that 
from  the  south,  making  its  first  appearance  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  breeding  stations  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  re<ru- 
larly  departing  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  August  for 
the  southern  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  passes  the  remainder  of  the  year.  It 
breeds  in  great  numbers  upon  Priestholm  Island,  ofT  the 
coast  of  Anglesea,  on  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  most  of  the 
islands,  indeed,  of  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts.  Many 
resort  to  the  Feroe  islands,  selecting  such  as  are  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  vegetable  mould  ;  and  here  they  dig  their  own 
burrows,  from  there  not  being  any  rabbits  to  dispossess 
upon  the  particular  islets  they  frequent  They  commence 
this  operation  about  the  first  week  in  May,  an^  the  hole  is 
generally  excavated  to  the  d^pth  of  three  feet,  often  in 
a  curving  direction,  and  or«asionally  with  two  entrances. 
When  engaged  in  digging,  which  is  principally  performed 
by  the  males,  they  are  sometimes  so  intent  upon  their  work 
as  to  admit  of  being  taken  by  hand,  and  the  same  may  also 
be  done  during  incubation.  At  this  period  I  have  frequently 
obtained  specimens,  by  thrusting  my  arm  into  the  burrow, 
though  at  the  risk  of  receiving  a  severe  bite  from  the  power- 
ful and  sharp-edged  bill  of  the  old  bird.  At  the  farther 
end  of  this  hole  the  single  egg  is  deposiled,  which  in  size 
nearly  equals  that  of  a  pullet,  and,  as  Pennant  observes, 
vuries  in  form  ;  in  some  instances  one  end  being  acute,  and 
in  others  both  equally  obtuse.  Its  colour  when  first  laid  is 
white,  but  it  soon  becomes  soiled  and  dirty,  from  its  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  earth ;  no  materials  being  collected 
for  a  nest  at  the  end  of  the  burrow.  The  young  arc 
hutched  after  a  month's  incubation,  and  are  then  covered 
with  a  long  blackish  down  above,  which  gradually  gives 
place  to  the  feathered  plumage,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  five  weeks  they  are  able  to  quit  the  burrow,  and 
ftiltow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.  soon  after  this  time, 
or  about  the  second  week  in  August,  the  whole  leave  our 
coasts,  commencing  their  equatorial  migration.  At  an 
early  a(re  the  bill  of  this  bird  is  small  and  narrow,  scarcely 
exceeding  that  of  the  young  Razor-bill  at  the  same  period 
of  life ;  and  not  till  after  the  second  year  does  this  member 
acquire  its  full  development,  both  as  to  depth,  colour,  iind 
its  transverse  furrows. 

In  rocky  places  (Dover  cliffs  for  instance),  they  deposit 
their  single  eirg,  as  Montagu  obserx  es,  in  the  holes  and  cre- 
vices. The  length  of  the  bird  about  twelve  inches.  The 
half  of  the  bill  nearest  the  head  is  bluish ;  the  rest  red.  The 
comers  of  the  mouth  are  puckered  into  a  kind  of  star.  The 
legs  and  feet  are  orange.  The  plumage  is  black  and  while, 
with  the  exception  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  which  arc  some- 
times grey.  The  young,  pickled  with  spices,  are  by  some 
considered  dainties ;  they  are  also  occasionally  potted  in 
the  north. 

Sprats  are  supposed  to  be  the  princinal  food  of  the  puffin , 


but  there  is  little  doubt  that  other  flshas  and  onutaoeans 
are  acceptable  to  the  bird. 

Siibgenut  Mergulut. 

The  Little  Auk,  Common  Rotche,  or  Sea  Dom,  MerguJui 
Meianoleueot  of  Ray,  Una  Alle  of  Temminck,  and  Alca 


^Mergului  Molaooleiico*,] 

AUe,  Linn.,  is  an  example  of  the  genus  Mergulus  of  our 
countryman  Ray. 

The  Little  Auk  braves  the  inclemency  of  very  high  lati- 
tudes, and  congregates  in  great  fiocks  far  within  the  arciitr 
circle.  The  inliospitable  coasts  of  Greenland  and  Spits- 
bergen are  the  dwelling-places  of  these  birds,  and  thousands 
have  been  seen  at  Melville  Island.  In  these  dreary  regions 
they  are  said  to  watch  the  motion  of  the  ice,  and,  when  it 
broken  up  by  storms,  down  they  come  in  legions,  crowdiiiij 
into  every  fissure  to  banquet  on  the  crustaceans  and  other 
marine  animals  which  there  lie  at  their  mercy.  It  cuti 
hardly  be  called  an  occasional  visitant  to  this  country,  fur 
those  which  have  appeared  here  have  been  evidently  ex- 
hausted birds,  buffeted  by  storms,  and  driven  by  contra rv 
winds  far  from  the  spot  congenial  to  their  habits.  The  little 
auk  is  between  nine  and  ten  inches  in  length;  the  bill  i-, 
black,  and  the  legs  inclining  to  brown;  the  plumage  is 
black  and  white,  and  in  winter  the  front  of  the  neck,  which 
is  black  in  summer,  becomes  whitish  -  the  change  take« 
place  in  the  autumn. 

The  bird  lays  only  one  egg,  of  a  pale  bluish-green,  on  the 
most  inaccessible  ledges  of  the  precipices  which  overhanir 
the  ocean. 

Subgenus  Phalerit. 

The  Perroquet  Auk,  Phaleria  psittacula,  TemmlncU, 
Alca  psittacula,  Pallas,  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of 
this  subgenus. 
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lUmldiatka  and  other  northern  regioni  shelter  these 
birds  in  abundance.  They  swim  ana  dive  admirably. 
Stones  ats  told  ta  prove  tlunr  mmuilrietotta  diaracter ;  and 
it  is  Slid  that  the  nativM  plaee  a  dnss  with  larfce  sleeres 
near  their  boles  and  bunovs,  into  whieh  the  aruess  birds, 
mistaking  the  sleeves  aforesaid  for  their  own  retreats,  creep 
and  ue  taken. 

About  Midsummer,  they  lay  one  large  egg,  nearly  of  the 
size  of  a  ben's,  with  brown  or  dusky  spots  on  a  whitish  or 
relknrish  groond. 

The  Pmnquet  Aak  is  about  eleven  inches  m  length. 
From  behind  the  eye  a  toft  of  white  feathers,  which  hang 
oa  either  side  of  the  neck,  shoots  forth.  The  head,  neck, 
and  upper  ports  are  black,  blending  into  ash-colour  on  the 
fore-init  at  the  neck  ;  the  under  parts  from  the  breast  are 
white;  the  legs  are  yellowish.  In  the  old  bird  the  bill 
u  red.  while  the  young  mm  has  it  of  a  yellowish  or  dusky 
csloor. 

AUUC  COUNCIL  (Reiebshaftath).  flie  name  onee 
i;imi  to  the  penonal  coaneil  the  emperor  of  G«many, 
whMi  was  dblinct  ftom  the  imperial  chamber,  or  Reieu- 
Kammergerieht,  wbich  Yas  the  supreme  tribnnsl  of  Uw 
German  empire.  [See  IrtPiRiAL  Chambib.]  The  Aulio 
Coondl  consisCed  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  the  vice- 
chsne^lor  of  the  empire,  and  eighteen  conneUlors,  six  of 
whom  were  required  to  be  proteatsnts:  thevotes  of  these  six, 
when  unaiumoua,  were  consMered  equal  to  those  of  all  the 
rest  The  nomination  of  the  Aulie  Councillors  belonged  to 
the  emperor,  who  paid  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice- 
president,  who  was  appointed  by  the  siehbishop  of  Mainz ; 
they  were  drawn  firom  two  classes,  nobles  and  civilians. 
The  aJTaiiB  which  were  under  the  exelusive  jurisdiction  of 
this  court  woe  of  Aree  sorts:  1.  Feudal  pioeasses  eoneem- 
ing  the  immediate  ftndatories  of  the  emperor ;  3.  Those 
aSed  retenata  CMorw,  ineludhig  appeals  fhm  tin  bara- 
dtouy  domiiiioiia  of  the  empenv ;  3.  All  matters  oonoeming 
&tt  impoial  mria^etini  in  Italy,  as  the  emperor  was  staled 
King  Of  tlm  Koroans.  The  investitures  of  counties  of  the 
Gemaa  empire  were  given  by  the  Aulie  Coaneil.  The 
Anfie  Cesmefl  did  not  interfere  in  the  political  or  state  affairs 
of  the  empire.  The  Council  ceased  at  the  desth  of  every 
emperor ;  and  the  new  Muperor  msde  a  fresh  appointment. 
The  deeisiono  of  the  Aulio  Council  were  submitted  to  the 
emperor  for  his  approbation,  by  which  they  became  law. 
Pottnits,  in  tbe  6rst  volume  of  his  Memoirs,  compares  the 
Aitlic  Caanf»l  to  the  old  ^nch  ParLiament,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  ttie  fermer  could  not  make  remonstranoes  to 
tbe  soveraign,  and  did  not  register  any  oAier  nets  but  its 
era  dscisiooB. 

At  the  eatiiirtinii  of  the  Garmao  empire  In  the  renun- 
cistioD  of  F^raneis  II.  in  18M,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Confederatioa  of  the  Rhine  under  the  protection  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleco,  the  Aulie  Council  ceased  to  exist. 
Tbae  is,  however,  an  Aulto  Council  at  Vimna  for  the 
a&irs  of  the  war  departmeiU  of  the  Austrian  empire:  it 
is  called  H<i/7irieggrath,  and  consists  of  twenty-ftve  cotu- 
aOors.  The  membera  also  of  the  various  boards  or  chan- 
ceDories  of  state  for  the  affairs  of  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and 
Transylvania,  Italy,  and  Gallicia,  are  styled  Aulio  Coun- 
oUors,  but  are  inferior  in  rank  to  tbe  councillors  of  state,  of 
which  latter  two  sit  at  the  head  of  each  board.  (AyMtria  at 
liu.  London.  1827.) 

AULIS.    [See  Sbupos.] 

AULUS  GKLLIUS.   [See  Gbllivs.1 

AUUALE.  CHARLES  DE  LORRAINE,  DUO  D'. 
apnmg  from  alnaDefaof  tbe  dneal  house  of  Lorrsine,  which 
ind  settled  in  France  aboiU  the  begiimuig  of  the  sixteenth 
oDtocy.  when  it  was  possessed  of  Uie  flef  of  Aumale.  His 
fstber,  Claude  d' Aumale.  was  governor  of  Bui^ody,  end 
vade  to  Henry  Doke  of  Guise,  tbe  head  of  tne  I«ague. 
[Bee  GuisK.j  Charles  d'Aumaie  entered  into  the  party 
«f  the  League,  wbich,  under  pretence  of  suppressing  tbe 
Hsgnenota,  aapired  to  tbe  supreme  power.  He  was  the 
mans  ef  salgecting  Ficardy  and  Normandy  to  the  League. 
After  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  ia  December, 
i^i.  D'Aumaie  and  tbe  Duke  of  Mayenne  became  the 
beads  of  their  party.  D'Aumaie  in  1589  took  posaessitHi  of 
fans,  from  which  King  Henry  III.  had  been  oUised  to 
"Sin,  ud  be  dUsiHved  the  parliament  by  force,  and  sent 
aembets  to  tbe  Bastille.  Shortly  afterwards  he  marched 
^  Am  with  10,000  men  to  attack  the  town  of  Sralis, 
em  debated  by  La  None^    He  sUU  defended  Puis 


for  some  time  against  the  forces  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  after 
the  usassination  of  Henry  III.,  succeeded  to  the  crown, 
but  seeing  the  bad  state  of  the  affairs  of  his  party  after  the 
battle  of  Iviy,  he  left  the  capital.  After  Ute  suriendor  of 
Paris  to  Henry  IV.,  D* Aumale  joined  the  Spaniards,  who 
had  invaded  tho  province  of  Picardy,  for  which  he  was 
declared  guilty  of  high>treas(m  by  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  sentenced  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  which  sentence 
was  executed  in  effigy  the  24th  of  July,  IS9d.  D'Aumaie, 
however,  continued  to  reside  abroad,  chiefly  in  Flanders, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Spanish  government.  He  died 
at  Brussels  in  1631,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year.  (La- 
cretelle,  Histoire  de  JF^ance  pendant  lea  Guerre*  de  Re- 
ligion.) 

AUNIS,  one  of  the  former  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments of  France ;  and  remarkable  as  bang  tho  smallest  of 
those  divisions.  It  was  bounded  b^  the  ocean  on  the  W., 
on  tbe  N.  by  Poitou,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
river  Sdvre  (distingtdriied  as  the  Sdvre  Niortaise),  and  on 
the  E.  and  S.  by  uie  province  of  Baintooge,  It  is  watered 
the  Sivre  just  nmtioned  and  tbe  Cbarente.  Th«e 
nvers.  rising  in  tbe  more  inland  provtnees,  pass  through 
Aunis  in  their  course  to  the  ooean.  Tlie  serif  is  generally 
dry.  but  it  produces  com,  and  grapes,  from  which  good 
wine  and  brandy  are  made ;  while  the  marshy  tracts 
afferd  pasturage  for  a  considerable  quantity  of  cattle. 
There  is  little  wood.  The  salt  marshes,  which  are  con- 
siderable, yield  salt  of  the  best  quality ;  but  their  exha- 
lations are  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
Tbe  maritime  situation  of  the  district,  and  the  excel- 
lent ports  which  it  possesses,  render  it  commercial  and 
wealthy.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  brandy :  but  tbe 
cod-fishery,  and  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  employ 
several  vessels.  The  coast  abounds  in  shell-flsb,  of  species 
that  are  not  very  common ;  ud  the  mussel-fishery  {^du 
des  motdet)  Inings  in  considerable  profit.  Tbe  salt  is  of 
three  kinds,  white,  grey,  and  reddish ;  ^e  first  is  the  most 
esteemed. 

The  maps  differ  considerably  in  giving  the  boundaries  of 
Aunis.   Some  contract  the  province  so  flir  as  to  exclude 
the  town  of  Rochefort,  which  is  on  the  nordietn  bank  of  the 
Churente ;  while  others  make  the  Cbarente  the  southern 
boundary  of  Aunis.  and  so  include  RoclwfbrL   Tbe  map 
^iven  in  the  Atlas  to  the  Ency<dopidie  Mithodique  extends 
I  the  province  still  farther  south  to  the  Gironde ;  for  the 
i  district  of  Brouageais,  which  formerly  appertained  to  Sain- 
I  tonge.  was  dismembered  from  that  province  an^i  joined  to 
Aunis,  whioh  thiu  included  all  the  sea-coast  between 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  together  with  the  islands  of  Ri,  Aul 
and  Olenn.    The  district     Brauageais  seems  lo  be  pfo- 
duetive  in  salt,  as  also  the  isle  of  O&ron.  Tbe  isle  of  lU 
produces  wine ;  but  is  ill-provided  with  wood,  and  is  not 
fruitful  in  com. 

The  chief  town  of  Aunis  was  La  Roohelle ;  and  to  this 
we  may  add  RoeheAnt  and  Maiennes  ss  ne^  in  import* 
ance. 

The  province  is  now  comprehended  in  tbe  department 
of  Charante  Inftrieure  (Lowu  Charente).  (Midta  Brun ; 
Encydopidie  Mithodique,  *  G<ographie  Moderae,*  article 

Aunis.) 

AURANTIA'CE/E.  or  the  orange  tribe,  ore  dicotyledo- 
nous polypetalous  plants,  with  dark-green  jointed  leaves, 
filled  witn  fragrant  essential  oil  collected  In  little  tnnspa- 
rent  dots,  and  a  superior  ovary  changing  to  a  succulent 
berry,  the  rind  of  whieh  is  also  filled  with  flagrant  essential 
oil.  No  natural  order  can  well  be  more  strictly  defined  than 
the  orange  tribe,  and  none  have  properties  more  uniform 
and  definite.  It  oonsists  of  trees  or  shrubs  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  temperate  or  tropical  parts  of  the  Old  Wurid, 
and  unknown  in  a  wild  state  in  America ;  their  flowers  are 
usually  odoriferous,  and  their  fruits  subacid ;  the  rind  has 
some  shade  of  yellow.  They  principally  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  number  and  proportion  or  arrangement  of  their 
stamens,  in  the  number  of  cells  or  seeds  in  the  fruit,  and  in 
the  texture  of  the  rind  of  the  fruit,  which  does  not  always 
pull  off  as  in  the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  and  their 
oongenen,  hut  is  frequently  a  mere  skin  inclosing  tbe  pulp. 
The  natural  order  which  is  most  nearly  allied  to  ue  orange 
tribe  it  that  called  Xanthoxylsm,  into  whioh  the  oranges 
pass  by  their  climbing  genus,  Xmuwa,  and  which  differ 
princiMlly  in  having  a  hard  dry  fhut  which  splits  intv 
sovwuoazpda. 
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[AuruntlaceiF.] 

CmttAen  onnit<-.  t.  A  (toiF«T  *rith  li*  chIti.  eotoHn,  ilanMn*.  and  styk. 
S.  A  iKflttoD  of  tlie  itameni^  3.  An  mury  cul  thraugh  tminTnely.  4.  A 
bull  cul  tliroagli  ia  tlur  tamo  din.-cl[on. 

AURE  D".  one  of  the  '  Four  Valleys'  (Quatre  Vallces) 
in  Upper  Anna^nao.  [8m  Arm  Ann  ac,  and  PvRB'irK'ait, 
Hautks.] 

AURE,  a  «niall  rivfer  in  Normanily.  rising  near  the  town 
of  Mortagne,  in  the  department  of  Onie,  and  flowing  in  a 
dli«rtian  a  little  to  the  north  of  eaet,  until  it  joins  the  Eure 
not  fkr  from  Dreux.  As  its  whole  course  is  not  much  more 
than  fbrty  milest  it  would  not  desorve  notice,  but  for  the  cir^ 
rurustance  that  ita  stnatn  was  interrupted  and  its  watet« 
swallowed  up  in  deep  pits  or  abysses  which  occurred  in  its 
eourSfe.  It  is  supposed  by  Desmarest  (in  the  article  '  Aure,' 
in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodiquc,  *  Geographie  Physique  ')• 
that  this  absorption  of  the  watet-s  was  consequent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  ttiud  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  tthi<th 
caused  the  waters  to  overflow,  and  to  work  out  for  thent- 
■elves  subterranean  channels.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  the  mi]U  on  the  stream  were 
materially  injured  by  the  rr«<|uent  failure  of  the  water;  and 
this  injury  led  to  the  application  of  a  remedy.  The  bed  of 
the  river  was  cleansed,  the  mud  which  had  accumulated 
taken  away,  the  pit*  bjr  which  the  water  had  been  absorbed 
stopped  up,  and  the  onflces  by  which  the  water  so  absorbed 
in  winter  issued  forth  again,  were  made  to  empty  themselves 
into  the  stream.    (Bncyclopidie  Meifiodique.) 

AURE'LIA,  in  entomology,  a  name  given  to  that  state  of 
an  Insect  which  is  between  the  caterpillar  and  its  final 
transformation,  and  is  commonly  called  a  chrysalis  or  pupa. 
The  tertn  aurelia  was  first  applied  by  the  Romans,  and  that 
of  chrysalis  by  the  Greeks,  to  certain  butterflv  pupm  which 
have  a  golden  colour.  In  England,  those  of  the  peacock 
{Vattetsa  15)  and  the  small  tortoiseshell  (KaneMa  Vrticee) 
hutterflies  are  beautiftil  examples,  and  may  be  Been  in 
abundance  hanping  to  the  common  stinging  nettles  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  June.  [For  further  account, 
see  Pupa.] 

AURELIA'NUS,  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS,  is  commonly 
said  to  hove  been  born  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia;  but  the 
laco  of  his  birth  is  not  distinctly  ascertained,  nor  do  we 
nd  the  dnt«  of  it  exactly  stated.  His  father  Was  a  hus- 
bandman ;  his  mother  priestess  of  A  temple  of  tha  Bun.  It 
was  said,  probably  by  the  flattery  of  later  timtt,  that  his 
subsequent  elevation  was  presaged  by  a  variety  of  prodigies 
and  omens-    At  an  early  age  de  enlisted  as  a  common 


soldier;  tall,  handsome,  and  strong,  skilful  and  diligent  in 
all  athletic  and  militarv  ex.ercises,  temperate  in  his  habits, 
and  oi  acute  intellect,  Le  rose  from  his  humble  station  to 
the  highest  military  offices,  during  the  reigns  of  Valerian 
and  Claudian.  It  is  a  trifling  circumstance,  but  not  un- 
worthy of  notice,  as  illustrative  of  the  qualities  looked 
for  in  a  general  at  that  time,  that  the  boys  used  to  sin" 
to  the  following  effect  in  praise  of  his  personal  prowess : — 

*  Mille,  raille,  mille,  mille,  mille,  raille,  decoUavimus ;  Unus 
homo  mill*,  mille,  mille,  mille,  decoUavimus ;  Mille, 
mille,  mille  vivat,  qui  mille  miUe  occidit.  Tantum  vini 
habet  nemo  quantum  fudit  sanguinis.'  He  was  distin- 
guished by  the  soldiers  from  another  Aurelian,  also  a  tri- 
bune, by  the  characteristic  epithet '  sword  in  hand'  (jnanu 
ad  ferrum).  As  an  officer,  his  discipline  was  strict  even  to 
severity.  He  wrote  to  his  lieutenant,  *  If  you  wish  to  become 
tribune,  or  to  live,  keep  the  soldiery  in  Order.  Let  uo  ono 
steal  another  man  s  fowl,  nor  touch  his  aheep.  Let  tiono 
plunder  graiies,  nor  injure  corn*Geld9.  Let  none  exact  oil, 
salt,  or  wooa.  Let  each  be  content  with  his  own  rations. 
Let  each  get  rich  from  the  booty  of  the  enemy,  not  from  the 
tears  of  the  provinoiaU,'  &c. 

On  the  death  of  Claudius,  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
appellation  of  Gothic,  a.d.*270,  Quintillus,  brother  of  Claudius, 
assumed  the  purple,  but  resigned  it  by  a  voluntary  death  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  days,  on  hearing  that  the  legions  of  tho 
Danube  had  raised  Aurelian  to  the  imperial  dignity.  The 
now  emperor  suppressed  an  inroad  of  the  Suevi  and  Sarraatie, 
and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the  northern  sfde  of  the 
Danube ;  but  he  withdrew  the  Roman  tro<^  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  and  thus  doubly  strengthened  the  frontier  of 
the  empire  by  rendering  the  Danube  its  boundary,  and  bv 
abandoning  a  district  too  distant  to  b^  easily  defended,  and 
too  thinly  peopled  to  defend  itself.  While  lliua  engaged, 
Aurelian  was  recalled  to  the  north  of  Italy,  by  an  invaiiion 
of  a  German  tribe,  the  Alemanni  or  Maroommmi.  After 
various  alternations  of  auccess,  among  which  we  may  notice 
a  battle  near  Placentia,  in  which  the  Roman  troops  were 
defeated,  the  force  of  the  barbarians  was  entirely  destroyed, 
A.n.  27 1 ,  Aurelian  tlien  visited  Rome,  punished  with  a  fero- 
cious severity  the  authors  of  a  sedition  which  bad  disturbed 
the  city,  and  repaired  the  walls,  iocluding  an  additional  space 
within  their  limits.  The  digturbanc«  at  Rome  was  owini; 
to  the  *  Monetarii,'  a  body  of  men  explained  by  Facciolati  ' 
to  be  the  coiners,  a  set  nuracN>us  and  united  enough  to 
raise  seditions ;  to  support  Which,  he  refers  to  the  passage 
of  Eutropius  (lib.  ix.).   Aur.  Victor  also  sa^s  that  the 

*  monetarii  rebellaverunt,'  ^ot  up  a  rebellion.  These  mone- 
tarii  were  apparently  the  peisona  who  mitBaged  tho  pablic 
coinage,  which  they  had  probably  debased  tor  the  sake  of 
their  own  profit  We  know  that  Aurelian  afterwards  issued 
a  new  and  improved  coinage.  See  Gibbon  (ch.  xi.  end), 
who  puts  this  rebellion  after  Aufelian's  tridmph.  Vopiacas 
put!  it  afler  the  defeat  of  the  Alemanni ;  Eutropius  and 
Anr.  Victor  do  not  fix  any  time. 

Aurelian  at  thia  time  Walt  master  only  of  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  world.  Under  the  weak  and  contemptible 
princes  who  preceded  the  enfergetio  reigns  Of  Claudius  atid 
Aurelian,  a  multitude  of  contenders  for  empire  started  up, 
who  fell  one  before  another,  or  maintained,  in  their  sevenl 
districts,  a  short  and  anomalous  independence.  Of  these, 
the  laHt  and  most  powerful  were  Tetrious  and  Zenobia,  who 
respectively  held  the  extreme  west  and  east  of  the  Roman 
ompire.  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  oWUed,  in  name,  the  autho- 
rity of  Tetricus  !  but  he  was  little  more  than  a  pageant  of  n 
monarch,  in  seeming  possession  of  a  power  which  he  could 
not  wield  and  dared  not  resign.  He  himself  invited  Aurelian 
to  relieve  him  from  this  splendid  misery,  and  betrayed  his 
own  army  into  a  defeat  near  ChSkinst  in  Champagne,  while 
be  himself,  with  a  few  friends,  took  refUge  with  his  moro 
fortunate  competitor.  Spain  and  Britain  acknowledged  the 
victor.  Gibbon  places  tneso  events  in  the  year  271 »  con- 
trary to  most  other  historians,  who  tnake  them  subsequent 
to  the  fail  of  Zenobia.    (See  Vopiscus,  cap.  3'2.) 

The  west  being  secured,  Aurelian  l>etook  himself  to  thM 
war,  by  the  successful  issue  of  which  he  ii  best  known  ;  the 
reduction  of  the  great,  flourishing,  and  short-lived  city  of 
Palmyra.  [See  Palmyra,  OdkAathus,  Zknohia.]  Odo- 
nathus,  who  had  raised  his  native  city  to  this  height  of 
powef,  was  dead,  and  succeeded  by  his  widow,  the  cole- 
br«ted  Zenobia,  a  weman  of  adcompltihvd  taates  atid 
masculine  talents.  The  march  of  Aurelian  was  busy  a« 
well  OS  toilsome.   In  hi|i, route  through  lUyria  and  Thrmca 
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he  met  and  TuquBihcd  aome  of  the  barbarian  hordes  who 
infested  the  frantier  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  Pass* 
ing  tfaraugh  Byuntium,  he  tr&Tersod  Bithynia.  Ancyra 
(in  Gdmtia)  submitted  ;  Tycna  was  besiei^d  and  taken  ; 
and  Antioeh  opened  its  givtes  after  a  slight  skirmish  at 
Daphne,  lliis  the  statement  of  Vopiscus;  but  Eu- 
tropim  tpemks  of  a  !>evere  battle  at  Antioch,  and  makes 
BD  mention  of  that  foii^ht  at  Emesa.  The  hoatil*  armies 
met  at  Emeu,  in  Syria,  .where  Aurehao  f^ined  a  deci- 
sive victory,  and  oontiuued  his  march  to  Palmyra  unop- 
posed, except  by  the  constant  attuks  of  the  '  Syrian 
lobbera,'  from  vhom  much  inconvenience  was  sustained 
in  eroeatng  the  deserts.  The  tcsistance  of  the  rity  did 
credit  to  its  warlike  fame.  Vopiscus  has  preserved  a  letter 
from  Aurelian  himself,  in  which  he  complains  that  the 
Romans  talk  of  his  waging  war  with  a  woman,  as  if  she 
bught  with  her  own  unassisted  strength,  and  continues, 
*  It  cannot  be  uAd  what  preparation  for  war,  what  store  of 
arrows,  spears,  stones,  is  twre.  No  part  of  the  wall  but  is 
occupied  ay  two  or  three  balistK,  ana  there  are  engines  to 
cast  fire.  She  does  not  fight  like  awoman,  nor  like  one  who 
fears  punishment.  But  I  trust  that  the  gilds  will  assist  the 
repuHic,  vho  never  have  been  wanting  to  our  undertakings.' 
He  o^red  favourmble  terms  of  capitulation — an  honourable 
retreat  to  Zenobia,  and  the  reserv  ation  of  their  rights  to  the 
Palmyrenians ;  but  a  haughty  answer  was  returned  by  the 
queen,  in  the  Syrian  laoguage,  reminding  him  that  Cleopa- 
tra, from  whom  she  was  descended,  refused  to  live  except 
as  a  queen,  and  threatening  him  with  the  promised  help  of 
the  Persians,  Sarmceni.  and  Armenians.  But  Zenobia  was 
dBsppointed  ia  her  expectations  about  these  auxiliaries; 
and  the  skilful  eomminiariat  amingaments  of  the  emperor 
obviated  the  difficulties  of  procuring  subusience  for  aq 
uny  in  the  inhospitable  deserts  which  surround  the  oasis 
of  Palmyrft.  Zenobia  fait  resistance  to  be  hopele>»,  wlien 
Prabus,  to  whom  the  re-conquest  of  Egypt  had  beoi  en- 
tnisted,  fapought  his  victorious  army  to  the  assistance  pf 
ibe emperor;  and  she  tried  to  escape,  hut  wa^  tntacoepted 
on  hw  way  to  Bersia,  and  brought  to  the  B^man  catpp- 
The  soldios  clamoured  loudly  Ciir  her  death-  Auretian 
rdbiad  4o  shed  fenole  blood ;  hut  he  took  his  wveDge 
on  those  wba  had  diimled  her  oounseU.  among  vhom 
perished  the  oalebrated  i«nginuB,  who  bad  been  Zenobta'i 
instraetor  ia  Grecian  lUeralure.  The  city  surrendered  wtm 
afbrtha  capture  of  its  mistrasa,  A.ii.373,  and  was  treated 
with  eompamtive  clemency,  being  aeither  plundered  nor 
dcstmyed. 

Anrelian  vas  already  returned  into  Europe,  when  he 
heard  that  the  Palmynnians  had  revolted,  and  massacred 
the  snail  garrison  of  six  hundred  archers  whwn  he  had 
left  io  enlarge  of  their  city.  He  returned  in  wrath,  and 
eiceeded  even  his  usual  ferocity  in  avenging  thiii  ill-judged 
insult  There  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  him  to  Ceionius 
BasEus,  in  wbich  he  says. '  The  sword  must  go  no  farther ; 
cuugfa  of  the  Palmyreniws  are  slain  and  cut  to  pieces. 
We  uve  not  spared  women  ;  we  have  slain  inftinta,  old  men. 
hosbaadnen  ;  to  whom  then  shall  we  leave  tlie  landii  and  the 
aty  ?  Let  those  vho  remain  be  spared  ;  for  we  believe  that 
u  few  may  be  amended  by  the  punishment  of  so  many.' 
Hi  ttoes  on  to  give  directions  n>r  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  his  favourite  deity,  the  Sun,  at  Palmyra,  which 
had  been  dama*;ed  by  the  third  legion. 

Anrelian  was  recalled  a  third  time  to  the  East  by  a  re- 
Wlion  in  Egypt,  excited  by  Firrous,  a  merchant  who  had 
ae^iurad  immense  wealth  by  commerce  in  India.  This  was 
iamediately  quelled  by  the  emperor's  presence ;  aiul  having 
iMv  cleared  the  Roman  empire  of  all  rivals  and  pretenders 
m  imlependencei  and  restored  it  to  its  autient  Umits,  he 
retnraed  to  Rome,  where  he  celebrated  his  various  victories 
«na  a  triumph  of  more  than  usual  magnificence.  The 
ietu\i  will  be  found  in  Vopiscus.  chap.  3.1,  &c. 

After  this  ceremony  the  emperor  visited  Oaul  and  Itly- 
vata :  bat  his  stay  wos  short,  nir  in  a  few  months  from  the 
itm  «f  it  v«  Und  him  leading  an  army  against  Persia,  to 
rxvage  the  defeat  and  degradation  of  Valerian.  On  his 
•urh  between  Heraclea  and  Byzantium  he  was  assassinated, 
"  Eameqiience  oT  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  secretaries, 
BHaedMnestheus.  whom  he  had  threatened  with  punish- 
>nt;  and  the  emperor's  threats  were  known  seldom  to  be 
MHe  in  vain.  The  secretfiry  forged  a  list  of  names— tliose 
chief  ofllf^rs  of  the  army  estenslbly  devoted  to  death  ; 
**i  the  restless  character  of  Aurelisn  caused  the  fraud  to  be 
'^^■^  believed,  and  promptly  acted  on.   The  eonspiraton  j 


were  those  wliose  stations  gave  them  a  right  lo  he  pet^r  hif 
person;  he  was  murdered  in  October,  274  (in  275,  according 


[OM.  Brit  Him.   DanU«  Uw  <kUmfKr.] 

to  some),  after  reigning  from  five  and  a  half  tp  sjx  years, 
according  to  Vopiscus  and  Aur.  Victor.  Gibbon,  without 
quoting  bin  authority,  niakea  it  four  year^and  i)iiie  months. 
He  left  a  single  d»ughter,  whose  descendants  remained  at 
Uome  when  Vopibcus  wrote. 

Aurelian  is  not  iU-deucrihed  by  Eutropius  as  of  a  character 
'  necemry  on  some  occasions  vHthcr  thatt  lovcable  on  any  : 
but  har»h  on  all.'  Yet  he  hud  mqny  qualities  nuhle  and 
valuable  in  a  ruler:  bo  was  frugal  t"  "ni^  expenses,  tempe- 
rate ill  his  pleasures,  moderate  m  providing  for  friendd  and 
adhcrcntu,  strict  in  pre!>er\'ing  good  order,  and  I'csiilute  in 
repressing  peculation,  and  punishing  those  who  t^rew  rich 
OQ  peculation  and  the  spoils  of  the  provinces.  But  tlie^ 
good  qualities  were  obscured  by  a  temper  naturally  liar»h. 
and  trained  by  a  long  and  exclusive  course  of  military 
service  into  total  carelessness  for  the  sufferings  of  others; 
insomuch,  that  the  Emperor  piocletian,  himself  not  ovtiC 
inclined  to  compassion,  said  on  that  account  that  Aure|i:in 
was  belter  suited  to  comroand  an  army  than  an  empire. 
(Vopiscus,  in  ihe  Historiu  Augusta  ;  Eutropius;  Aur.  Vic- 
tor; Gibbon,  p.  xj. ;  Crcvier,  Histoire  des  Hmpereurs  Bii- 
maint,  vol.  ^  i.) 

Vopiscus  informs  us  (cap.  i.)  that  his  Life  of  Aurelian 
was  founded  on  Greek  outtioritics  (there  having  bvcn  no 
Latin  history  of  Aurelian  before  his),  and  on  the  JourniiU 
and  Campaigns  af  the  emperor,  which  were  then  kept  in 
the  Ulpian  Library  at  Rome. 

AURE'LIUS,  MARCUS  (or,  as  he  is  called  on  his  me- 
dals apd  elsewhere,  Marcus  Antoninus),  was  the  son  of  An- 
niiu  Veius  and  DomitiaCalvilla.  Yerus  trocetl  his  pedigree 
to  Numa,  and  Domitia  hera  to  Malennius,  a  Salentine  prince ; 
the  fathers  of  both  wore  consu's.  Aureliu«  was  horn  on 
Mount  Cteiius,  in  Rome,  on  the  2Gtb  of  April,  \.o.  121.  and 
wan  named  Annius  Verus.  Hadrian,  with  whom  he  was  a 
fiu'ourite  from  infancy,  fitmiHarly  called  him  VoriHsimus,  a 
distinction  which  he  even  then  merited.  To  his  natural 
disposition,  habits,  and  early  acquiremunts,  which  it  is  ho- 
nourable to  the  emperor  to  have  perceived  and  c)icrished, 
he  owed  his  adoption  into  the  Aurehaa  family  by  Antoninus 
Pius,  who  was  himself  adopted  by  Hadrian,  upon  condition 
that  he  should  adopt  Annius  Yerus.  and  the  son  of  a  de- 
ceased fiivourite,  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  (called,  after  his 
adoption  by  Hadrian,  .tfilius  Yerus  Cmsur),  who  was  to  have 
been  his  successor ;  this  son  was  named  Lucius  Yerus.  [See 
Ykruv.]  There  was  policy,  as  well  as  family  connexion,  in 
these  proceedings.  The  father  of  Aurelius  dying  while  he 
was  yonng,  his  grandfather  took  charge  of  his  edur^ition, 
and  gave  him  every  advantage  which  the  age  he  lived  in 
Rould  afford.  We  learn  from  nimself  that  he  had  mastery 
iu  evpry  science  and  polite  art.  whose  names  and  qualifica- 
tions he  bos  roost  gratefully  recorded,  modestly  attributing 
all  his  acquirements  to  their  instruction  and  example.  (See 
Book  I-  of  the  MediinUoTU.)  They  were  ol!  more  or  less 
cemarkable  for  rigid  ohser^ance  of  the  rules  of  moraliiy, 
command  of  temper,  polite  oopversation,  and  courtcou:! 
manuera,  and  were  all  afterwards  rewarded  accordintf  to 
their  merit*  and  just  expectations,  two  of  them  being  raised 
to  the  consulate.  These  men,  therefore,  were  pot  only 
tutors,  but  models  upon  which  the  more  perfect  character 
of  Aurelius  was  fgrwed  ;  the  foundation  of  which,  however, 
he  piously  says  was  laid  by  hjs  parents.  From  what  lie  had 
heard  of  his  father,  he  learned  modesty  and  nqanly  firmness; 
from  his  mother,  piety,  generosity,  and  simplicity  of  lift); 
from  bis  giuodfatlfer,  vixtnouf  di^poitition  of  mind,  ant} 
D.gitizeooy  VjUU^I^^ 
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habituil  command  of  temper.  &e.  For  the  art  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  mannen  that  give  dignity  to  a  tuler,  he 
aftenrards  studied  the  public  and  private  conduct  of  Anto- 
ninus Fiua.   Most  of  his  teachers  were  Stoics.   One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  them.  Rusticus,  procnred  him  a  copy 
of  the  woru  of  Epictetus,  which  oonflrmed  hit  natural  incli- 
nation to  Stoicism,  and  became  his  inseparable  companions; 
he  delighted  in  commenting  upon  them,  and  thanked  the 
gods  for  furnishing  him  with  a  manual  from  which  he  could 
collect  wherewith  to  conduct  his  life  with  honour  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  country.    The  life  and  writings 
of  the  emperor  rank  him,  indeed,  amongst  the  best  teachers 
and  brightest  ornaments  of  the  stoical  school,  and  have  led 
his  biograpfaers  to  expatiate  upon  its  merits.   It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  do  more  than  to  acknowledge  the  general 
excellence  of  its  moral  rules,  and  their  universal  appucation 
as  a  system  of  moral  philosophy  to  the  use  of  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  society.   From  this  circumstance. 
Stoicism  had  more  followers  than  any  other  philosophical 
sect.   Much  has  been  said  of  its  extreme  severity:  per- 
haps from  some  of  its  followers  having  overstrained  its  rules, 
and  adopted  practices  more  rigid  than  are  consistent  with 
nature  and  conformable  to  reason ;  but  such  men  are  ascetics, 
and  not  Stoics.   But,  admitting  its  rules  to  be  laid  down  in 
an  extreme  manner,  they  stand  upon  the  same  footing  as 
certain  theories  in  the  exact  sciences  that  find  their  natural 
limits  in  practice.    In  the  lives  of  Epictetus  and  Aurclius, 
the  just  limits  of  the  rules  of  Stoicism,  and  the  proof  of 
their  utility  to  men  of  all  conditions  in  Ufb,  may  he  found. 
They  were  equally  adapted  to  the  ^rposes  of  these  two  men, 
who  may  be  called  the  extreme  linbi  of  the  social  chain. 
The  one  was  the  slave  of  a  man  freed  from  every  slavery 
but  that  of  his  own  vices  by  Nero,  living  in  the  worst  of 
times,  with  the  worst  examples  immediately  before  his  eyes, 
and  trusting  to  chance  and  his  own  exertions  for  education. 
The  other  was  not  only  a  freeman,  but  born  to  command, 
and  enjoying  every  advantage;  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the 
lives  and  practices  of  these  two  men  contrary  to  nature  and 
social  order,  and  little  or  nothing  more  to  be  required  of 
either  of  them  than  what  they  pe'rfonned.  They  were  equally 
remarkable  for  moral  excellence  and  virtuous  conduct  in 
every  respect ;  and  they  have  each  left  us  the  rules  by  which 
they  governed  themselves.  [See  Arrian,  and  Epictbtus.] 
The  work  of  Aurelius,  which  is  divided  into  twelve  books, 
and  written  in  Greek,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  at  his 
Meditations.   There  has  been  much  unnecessary  cavilling 
about  its  Greek  title,  tAv  tic  iavriv,  variously  rendered  'of 
and  to  himself,'  or  *  concerning  himself.'   It  ts  a  private 
note-book,  kept  for  a  purpose  that  the  critics  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  {Mintmg  out  Aurelius  accomplished  the 
arduous  task  of  passing  through  a  life  of  extraordin^  diffi- 
culty and  temptation  with  unblemished  character.    His  son 
entirely  failed  in  it,  not  from  disabili^,  for  he  was  educated 
as  his  father  was,  and  shoved  every  inclination  to  walk  in 
his  steps,  till  he  became  free  from  his  father's  observation  and 
control;  till  then  he  must  have  given  satisfaction,  for  his 
father  thanks  the  gods  that  he  had  found  proper  tutors  for 
his  children.    We  must  therefore  infer  that  education  and 
natural  inclination  are  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  keep 
a  man  in  the  paths     virtue  without  an  unremitting  dis- 
cipline.   The  severest  and  most  important  rule  of  Stoicism 
relates  to  self-government,  and  enjoins  daily  and  hourly 
examination  of  all  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  This 
golden  rule  Commodus  neglected.    AureUus  always  ob- 
served it,  as  his  book  proves ;  it  was  his  monitor  to  keep 
him  to  his  duty ;  it  f\illy  illustrates  the  efficacy  of  stoical 
discipline,  and  its  effect  upon  the  man  himself  ^ves  it 
its  peculiar  value.   Besides  this,  it  contains  the  history  of 
his  education,  and  a  collection  of  rules,  dogmas,  theorems, 
comments,  and  opinions,  put  down  as  they  were  suggested 
by  passing  events,  reading,  or  conversation ;  sometimes 
they  appear  to  he  preparatives  for  particular  coses  in  which 
he  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  act  or  decide.   They  form 
no  regular  series,  nor  have  they  an^  relative  order,  but  they 
all  tend  to  Itbe  purposes  of  morals,  discipline,  and  self-govem- 
meut  When  not  new,  they  are  plac^  in  a  new  light.  They 
may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to  Epictetuit,  and  the 
two  together  form  the  best  code  of  moral  discipline  left  to 
us  by  the  antient  philosophers.   This  book  was  first  edited 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Xylander.  Ziirich,  1658,  then  by 
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Lond.  1097.  1704.  An  edition  by  J.  M.  Schutz  was  pub- 
lished at  Schteswig,  1802;  and  another  hv  Coray,  Paris, 
1816.  The  Englisn  translations  sre  by  Vi.  Casauboti-' 
seven  editions  between  1634  and  1702;  the  reader  is  eon- 
fused  by  his  explanations  of  his  own  language  as  he  goes  on ; 
by  J,  Collier,  remarkable  for  its  vulgarity;  by  J.  Thomson, 
1 747.    Anonymous,  Glasgow,  1749,  harshly  literal ;  and  by 


R.  Graves,  ]  792.  said  to  he  the  best,  but  very  bad. 

The  events  of  Aurelius's  life  are  marked  by  wise  and 
prudent  conduct.  He  passed  through  all  the  offices  usually 
given  to  persons  of  his  rank  and  pretensions,  aiwl  as  he 
mMt  punctually  attended  to  his  duty  in  them,  ho  obtained 
those  facilities  as  a  man  of  business  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable. In  his  fifteenth  year  the  daughter  itf  Ceioniua 
Commodus  was  betrothed  to  him  by  tlu  desire  of  Hadrian, 
hut  the  union  was  dissolved  by  Antoniaua  Pins  after  Ha- 
drian's death.  His  adoption  by  Antoninus  Pius  took  place 
in  his  eighteenth  year,  when  he  was  named  Marcus  ^lius 
Aurelius.  After  the  death  of  Hadrian  ha  married  his 
cousin  Faustina,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  lady  whose 
conduct  was  not  calculated  to  promote  his  happiness,  and 
though  he  had  ample  cause,  he  refused  to  divorce  her. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  new  father  in  161,  he  took  the  name 
of  Antoninus,  and  immediately  associated  Lucius  Verus 
with  himself  as  partner  in  the  empire :  he  also  gave  him 
his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  This  last  and  highest 
office  Aurelius  accepted  at  the  request  of  the  senate, 
much  against  his  inclination;  hut  having  accepted  it,  he 
never  tu  fie  red  his  fondness  for  study  and  ^losophio  retire- 
ment to  interfere  with  his  public  du^.  A  trouUesome 
reign  ensued,  beginning  wiui  inundations,  earthquakes, 
famine,  and  pestilence,  eausing  universal  distress,  which 
it  required  extraordinary  exertion  to  alleviate.  The  life 
of  a  man  whose  object  was  peace  was  almost  entirely- 
occupied  by  war,  owing  to  former  emperors  having  con- 
quered more  countries  than  they  could  unite  in  one  empire. 
This  was  only  making  as  many  enemies,  open  and  con- 
cealed, as  conquests.  The  safety  of  the  empire,  however, 
now  depended  upon  its  keeping  all  its  provinces,  for  if 
its  inability  to  do  so  could  he  proved,  common  cause  would 
be  made  against  it.  and  its  destruction  would  follow. 
Hence  it  became  the  duty  of  Aurelius  to  put  down  the  in- 
snrrecUons  that  broke  oat  in  all  quarters.  This  he  did  by 
activity,  fortitude,  and  a  prudent  dioioe  of  his  lieutenantii : 
be  was  everywhere  VKtorious;  and  be  took  the  best  meana 
in  his  power  to  make  his  victories  effective,  bjr  showing' 
mercy  and  clemency  to  the  conquered,  endeavounng  there- 
by to  prove  that  he  was  a  ruler  under  whose  sway  they  might 
live  in  peace  if  they  pleased.  But  the  spirit  of  liberty 
and  independence  on  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suppressed  s 
all  that  Aurehus  could  do  was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 


M.  Cassubon  in  1643,  much  improved;  but  still  more  by 

Gataker,  Camb.  1652,  with  some  valuable  tables  of  refer-  the  empure  during  his  reign,  leavins  the  same  hopeless  task 
enee.  It  was  re-edited  by  O.  Stanhope,  with  DaeJer^s  lifb.  I  to  bis  sucoanon.  ^  . 
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TkeetbiHliaB  in  Ttal^  wera  not  ended  when  the  Puthiui 
wv  bnktt  ont;  Venu  took,  tiie  eommand  in  this  wtr,  wd 
ntimed  mtenoaa,  a^.  166,  but  brought  the  plague  with 
Ub  id  Jtome.  (See  Vntvs.)  Cilpuniiat  Agriocdft  wm  lent 
uamst  the  Britmu,  who  threatened  innmcetioa;  and  An- 
IdwViebnnusftguiuttheCitti.   Tlie  two  empenm  loon 
ilWnuched  tog^ber  animt  the  Manonnuini.  end  obli^ 
tkon  to  ma  tar  peace,    in  mturniag  from  this  expedition 
Vow  died,  b.c.  169.     In  the  vetr  170  Amelina  wee  eom- 
peHed  to  {Kepue  fora.  more  lenous  war  igainat  the  northern 
utions.  Dnring^  this  eampeign  a  batw  was  fought  with 
tlw  Iai7ges  on  tiie  frozen  Danube:  and  in  the  year  174 
in  event  happened  which  has  given  rise  to  mneh  oon- 
boversy,  tboujijh  we  have  no  good  account  of  it.   It  is 
nid  mat  the  army  of  Aurehns,  being  nnwarily  drawn  into 
«  defile  by  die  Quadi,  was  nearly  overoome  by  the  attacks 
flf  li»  eaemy.  whom,  from  the  natttre  of  the  place,  the 
BoHHm  eoiud  not  lesiBt,  aa  well  aa  from  &tigae^  tlie 
OHoal  heat  of  Hie  weather,  and  abora  all  the  want  of 
wtfv.  which  they  hed  not  tasted  ftr  snne  days.  From 
das  difimtty  they  were  anddenly  vdiefed  by  a  vkdwit 
Uorok,  that  wU  figfatfy  on  tiwm,  and  gave  diMn  an  oppor- 
iDDity  of  le&eahing  themselves,  while  it  directed  its  faty 
sgtinit  the  enemy,  throwing  them  into  entfusiui ;  and, 
as  lome  say,  the  li^itning,  to  whieh  others  add  wildfire, 
aetasny  destroyed  them.   The  Romans  took  advantage  of 
die  (Tin»,  and  geined  a  victory.   Upon  this,  some  unlucky 
kj^eodiat,  not  knowing  that  the  12th  or  Thnndeiing  Le- 
fim,  which  was  engaged  in  this  afihir,  had  its  name  oelixe 
It  happened,  took,  occasion  to  call  it  a  Christian  Legion,  and 
at  attribute  the  miracolous  storm  to  the  efficacy  of  its 
fnyacs:  and  a  letter  exista  from  the  emperor  to  the  senate 
seknowledging  the  fact.   This  letter  is  in  Greek :  no  Latin 
srif^inal,  or  any  aimOar  anthentio  doeument,  can  be  fcnod ; 
and  nobody  wilt  heliere  tiiai  Aurelina  would  insult  the  senate 
hj  writing  to  them  in  a  fimsign  language,  though  it  may 
be  argued,  as  it  has  been,  that  this  is  only  the  substance  of 
the  empem's  communication,  and  not  to  be  considered  as 
the  MiginaL    (See  the  letter  in  D'Acier's  Life  of  AureUut, 
Slanhiqie's  ed.)    But  the  internal  evidence  of  the  letter  is 
perfaapa  sufficient  to  destroy  its  credit.   The  heathens  are 
also  sa^to  have  acknowledged  the  miracle,  and  to  have  atlh- 
boted  it  to  the  prayers  of  uieir  good  empenv.  (See  Capito- 
KnuB,  cap.  24.)    The  Antonine  column  at  Rome  comme- 
morates the  miraculous  shower  in  the  historical  sculptures 
an  its  shaft.   [See  Antohink  Column.] 

Thia  letter  to  the  Senate,  if  genuine,  would  prove  that 
aone  kind  ai  persecution  luid  Men  eairied  m  against  the 
Chi^Cians ;  for  the  emperor  hnrin  deelares  that  they  are 
■at  ftr  die  ftrtnre  to  be  mdasted  for  their  reHsious  <^niou. 
There  is  alaoanother  letter,  said  to  be  written  i>y  Aoielius  to 
the  cooncO  of  Asia  assemtded  at  Ephesus.  upon  the  snl^ect 
of  pexseeoting  the  Christians.  This  letter  acquits  Auielius, 
in  aa  far  as  it  forbids  persecution,  and  confines  punishment 
to  civfl  crimes,  and  not  to  opinions.  ( See  Euseb.  tJiit,  Ecclea. 
■v.  13.)  Some  attribute  it  to  Antoninus  Pius:  but  thecharffo 
«f  persecution  i»  still  maintained  axainst  Aurelius,  especially 
■1  the  eazly  part  of  his  reign.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  reeODcsle  mis  with  his  known  character  and  writings. 
Crerier  (iv.  p.  453)  calls  him  the  author  c^tbe  fourth  per- 
lemtian  agamst  the  Christians,  but  he  gives  no  proof,  and 
s^its  that  the  emperor  published  no  edict  against  them. 
Mareos  eeitatnly  appears  not  to  have  liked  the  Christians ; 
Hriapa  he  enn  hiled  diem.  (See  Afedff.  xL  3,  and  Gata- 
W'snote.) 

During  his  long  notthem  campaigns  Aurelius  crossed  the 
Danvbe,  and  brought  the  Sarmatians  to  terms.  His  victories 
an  cammeoaorated  on  one  of  the  medals  which  we  have  given. 
Bat  the  nhdlkKi  of  Avidius  Cassius  in  the  east  compelled 
Ae  Ea^erar  to  zetnm  to  Rome,  and  to  leave  the  barbarians 
«f  the  north  in  a  more  powerful  position  than  was  con- 
wtent  with  the  safet}^  of  the  frontiers. 

The  demenin',  justice,  and  sound  policy  of  the  £mperor 
Were  particolany  shown  in  this  rebellion  of  Cassius  (a.o. 
17S),  who.  after  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  pos- 
■reiMin  irf  the  empire,  was  put  to  death  by  his  own  officers. 
He  would  not  extend  the  luual  penalties  to  his  family,  nor 
»&r  many  4tf  hia  aoeomplices  to  be  punished ;  be  even 
Astnyed  his  private  cwrespondence,  that  none  might  live 
h  fair,  ttTwl  he  indooed  to  continue  in  rebellion  as  their 
Mir  sal^.  He  left  the  whole  matter  to  the  senate,  as 
it  it  been  an  or£nary  affair,  recommending  the  great- 
**  imm  III  ji.      he  was  most  desirous  of  freeing  himself 
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from  all  impntilioii  of  nerageM  fteli&g.  [See  CAtsin^ 

Atidius.] 

After  the  death  of  Cassius.  the  Emperor  made  a  Journey 
into  the  east  in  order  to  restore  tranquilli^,  whim  had 
been  aomewhat  interrapted  by  the  late  tebnljon.  In  hia 
visit  to  Lower  Egypt  and  S^ria.  he  conciliated  the  nod- 
will  and  aSbction  of  his  various  sulgerts  by  hh  ^in?iww 
and  his  affable  manners.  During  hb  return  through  Asia 
Minor,  bis  wife  Faustina,  who  aeeonpanied  him,  dwd  at  a 
place  called  Halale.  at  the  foot  vi  Mount  Taurus.  Thouf  b 
ner  infidelity  to  the  Emperor  was  generally  believed,  the 
good-natured  prince,  who  either  knew  nothine  of  it  or  took 
no  notice  of  it,  lamented  ber  loss  as  if  she  had  been  the 
best  of  wites ;  and  the  Senate,  in  the  usual  style  of  adu- 
lation, decreed  a  temple  to  her  memo/y,  and  raised  her  to 
divine  honours  with  the  title  of  Diva.  Aurelius  alio  in- 
stituted a  new  establishment  for  young  ladies  under  ths 
title  of  Nona  Puellie  FausdniuuB,  in  imitation  of  that 
whidi  was  created  by  Antoninus  in  honour  of  the  motbw 
of  the  enpresa.  [See  ANTONiMtis.]  IVe  ahould  not  ontt 
to  mention,  in  opposition  to  the  aeoounts  of  Capitoliinu  ud 
Dion  Cassius,  that  the  emperor  oxtols  the  obeoieDce,  alfoe- 
ticm,  and  simplicity  of  his  wife.  {Meditat.  j.  17.) 

At  Smyrna,  the  Emperor  witnessed  a  display  of  the 
rbeunical  talents  of  Aristidea.  who  pronounced  on  that  oc- 
casion his  declamation  in  praise  of  Smyrna,  which  still 
exists  among  his  W(U-ks.  Two  yean  afterwards,  when 
Smyrna  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  Aristides  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  to  extend  to  its  suffering  inhabitants  the 
same  bounty  that  he  had  already  bestowed  on  other  cities. 
Akibtidks,  ^lius.J 
From  Smyrna  AureUus  passed  to  Athens,  where  he 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  into  the  saeied  mysteriaa  of 
Ceres.  During  his  iwgn  he  showed  his  a&diMi  to  thia 
antieiU  seat  of  learning  by  fbanding  churs  of  {diiloaophy 
for  the  four  chief  sects,  the  KatMiica.  Stmea,  Feripatetwi, 
and  Epicnreana;  and  also  a  professorship  of  rbetone. 

Tbecloseof  the  philosophical  Emperor's  life  was  not  spent 
in  the  peaoeflil  retirement  which  he  loved,  but  in  the  midst  of 
a  northern  campaign  against  the  Marcomanqi,  Httmimduri, 
Sarmatians,  and  Quadi.  His  son  Commodiis  accompanied 
him  during  these  campaigns,  which  appear  to  have  lasted 
between  two  and  three  years.  Aurelius  died,  b.c.  ISO, 
after  a  short  illness,  at  Vindebona  (Vienna),  in  his  fifty- 
ninth  year,  having  reigned  tea  years  alone,  and  nine  with 
his  colleague.  His  loss  was  regretted  by  the  whole  empire 
he  was  ranked  amwigst  the  gods,  and  every  bouse  in 
Rome  had  hu  statue  or  ptetiue.  One  of  tiie  medals  that 
we  have  given,  be^ng  the  inseription  cONsxcaATio,  repre- 
sento  the  apotheosis  ofAnrelius.  [See  Apotheosis.]  Suidas 
(copying, «  course,  some  of  the  panegyrists  of  the  emperorj 
says,  *  It  is  easier  to  admire  his  character  in  silence  than  to 
give  it  due  praise.'  It  may  all  be  traced  in  his  book;  and 
whoever  will  contemplate  that  will  assuredly  be  tlie  better 
for  it  (See  I4fe  of  M.  ArUoninta.  by  Capitolinus :  Herodian 
lib.  i. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  71 ;  the  various  authorities  referred 
to  in  Gataker's  edition  by  Stanhope ;  and  the  uncritical  Life 
of  Aurelius  by  Crevier,  Hi$toire  det  Empereurs  Romaitu, 
vol.  iv.) 

AURE'LIUS  VICTOR.  Four  books  are  commonly 
published  tt^ether  under  the  name  of  Aurelius  Victor, 
1.  *  OrigoGentis  RomoneB,'  an  imperfect  work,  beginning 
with  Janus  and  Saturn,  and  coing  down  to  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  3.  *  Do  Vtris  Illustnbus  Urbis  Romss,'  which  con- 
tains short  biogra^ies  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans,  witli 
a  tew  foreigners,  from  Romulus  down  to  Pompey.  3.  *De 
Ceesaribus,  which  contains  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  ftom 
Augustus  to  the  appointment  of  Julian  to  govern  Gaul, 
A.D.  336.  4.  '  De  Vita  et  Moribus  Imperatorum  Romano- 
nun.'  or  Aurehi  Victoria  Epitome,  another  history  of  the 
emperors,  from  Augustus  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  A.n.  395. 

That  all  these  are  not  written  by  the  same  person  is 
generally  acknowledged;  by  whom  they  are  written  it  is 
utuder  to  say.  It  is  yret^  well  agreed  that  the  '  Origo '  is 
not  written  by  the  same  person  as  the  *  Illustrious  Men,'  or 
the  '  CsBsars ; '  and  some  persons,  on  very  slight  grounds, 
have  attributed  it  to  Asconius  the  critic.  The  *  lUustrious 
Men*  has  been  Variously  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos 
Pliny  the  Younger,  Suetonius,  and  the  true  Aurelius  Victor, 
who  is  the  undoubted  author  of  the  '  desars.*  Of  his  life 
we  know  hardly  an^  Aing  he  tells  us  iD«  Cees,  xx.  S) 
that  he  was  *  bmi  m  the  country,  of  a-poor  and  ualeavned 
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fkthvt*  aitct  It  ii  conjectured,  from  his  abtuidBnt  pniaes  of 
Africa,  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  province.  iThe  *  Casan ' 
Menu,  on  the  evidence  of  a  puMfie  written  in  the  preaent 
!ense,  to  have  been  compoMd  about  the  year  359 ;  and  there 
are  other  grounds  for  supi^ingdiat  Victor  was  alive  at  that 
time.  It  II  aaiA  in  Ammianus  MarcelUnua  (xxi.)  that  the 
Emperor  Julian  '  appojated  Victor  the  historian  prefect  of 
Fumonia  Scounda,  and  hmouied  himvithaloaMnatBtue,' 
and  that  aome  time  after  ha  waa  made  prafcet  of  the  eitj. 
Nov  there  is  an  imoripUiHi  extant,  ftom  Whieh  we  learn  that 
AuteliuB  Victor  waa  |»efeot  of  the  citjr  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
doaius ;  and  it  is  probable  that  these  two  notieei  refer  to 
the  lame  person.  We  also  know  that  Aurelius  Victor  was 
oonaul  with  Valentinian,  a.d.  369.  This  brings  us  to  con- 
■ider  who  waa  the  author  of  the  '  Eoitorae,'  which  extends 
to  the  death  of  Theodosiua.  In  all  the  titles  prefixed  to  the 
HSS.  it  is  mentioned  as  *  Epitome  ex  libns,'  'breviatuft 
ex  libriB,'  Sext.  Aiur.  Victons;  and  Mad.  Dacier  thinks 
that  it  is  really  an  aftttoma.  taken  partly  from  other  sources 
than  the '  Cssars' of  Victor,  which  ine  believes  to  have 
oune  to  us  imperfect,  and  to  have  extended  to  the  reign  of 
Tbeodosiui.  This  opinion  is  countenanced  by  there  being 
no  formal  ooneluaion  to  the  work  as  it  now  stands.  Nor  is 
it  impoisible,  nor  indeed  improbable,  supposing  Victor  to 
have  been  in  middle  liie  between  the  years  399  and  M9, 
that  he  may  have  lived  and  continued  hia  work  down  to 
the  end  at  "nieodosius's  retgn  in  395.  where  the  Epitome 
ends. 

Neither  the  style  nor  the  oontento  ef  these  books  entitle 
the  author  to  a  high  plaoe  among  historians.  The  most 
important  portion  is  that  which  contains  the  history  of  tiie 
empire,  where  the  frequent  want  of  all  contemporary  autho- 
rity renders  a  continuous  sketch,  even  though  it  be  a  meagre 
one,  of  the  mora  value.  The  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 
are  numerous:  among  the  best  are  the  Delphin,  and  those 
of  Sohott,  Gruner,  Amtxenius,  &c.  The  most  modem  whicli 
ve  have  seen  noticed  is  that  of  Sehoenbergsr,  Vienn. 
1886.  Valpy'a  Delphin  edition  (vol.  i)  contains  a  collec- 
tion of  notices  from  various  writers  concerning  the  life 
of  Victor,  and  the  authorship  of  the  worka  burins  his 
name.  (See  also  Metier,  Duputatio  de  Aurelio  Vwtore, 
Altdorf.  1805.) 

AU'REUS,  or  DENARIUS  AUREUS,  the  ordinary 
Roman  cmn  of  gold,  was  equivalent  to  Iwenty-flve  silver 
denahi,  or  a  hundred  sestertii. 

Gold  waa  first  struck  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city  347, 
or  307  before  Christ,  in  the  oonsulsbip  of  C.  CI.  Nero  and 
M.  Liv.  Salinator,  sixty^two  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
coinage  of  silver.  The  earliest  coin  of  gold  at  this  lime  was 
named  a  scruple  (aorupulum),  and  went  for  twenty  sesterces 


Scrapnlnia. 
(.Brit  Mot.  OdM.  Actual  du.] 

of  that  age.  (See  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  3 ;  edit.  Dale- 
oampii.  et  Variorum.  In  other  editions,  c.  13.)  It  had  the 
head  of  Mars  on  one  side,  and  an  eagle  stending  on  a 
thunderbolt  upon  the  other,  with  the  wwd'aouA.'  oelow; 
and  was  marked  xx  at  the  baek  of  the  head  of  Mars.  Raper 
ilnmiiry  into  tht  Valve  ofantient  Greek  and  Roman  Money, 
Phiios.  Traiuaet.  Ixi.  p.  508.)  determines  tlie  weight  of  the 
scruple  to  have  been  1 74  Troy  grains,  which  is  we  weight 
of  one  in  perfect  condition  in  the  British  Museum.  Nauzeus, 
as  quoted  Eckhel,  {Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  tom.  v.  c  4.)  makes 
the  true  weight  twenty-one  grains  and  one-third.  These,  as 


A  tr^la  ScniputiuB. 
[Brit,  Una.  OoU.  ActtulilM.] 


it  appears,  are  Paris  grains  (see  Eckhel.  v.  4) ;  1 74  Tr©y 
grains  being  about  equivalent  to  21^  Paris  grains.  Its 
double  was  marked  xxxx,  or  fbrtj-  sesterces ;  and  its  triple 
■>ifX,  or  sixty,  which  weighed  52  grains.  The  symbol  which 
precedes  the  x  on  this  triple  scruple,  indicates  L  or  SO: 


Eckhel  snows,  that  «a  the  deouii  of  Tib.  Cl»tt4H»i  sM  in 
other  cases,  the  Romans  repmented  50  by  a  synbol  nnr 
like  an  inverted  T. 

Pliny  proceeds  to  say  that  it  was  afterwards  usual  to 
coin  forty  pieces  out  of  the  pound  of  gold  Oarger  in  size,  of 
course,  bearing  the  general  name  of  Aurei),  and  that  tba 
Roman  emperors  by  degrees  made  them  f(vt;^-ftve  to  the 
pound.  In  a  paasture,  tut  comiptiiesa  of  which  is  mora  than 
susjKM4ed,  ■onw  of  the  tcxto  asonbe  tbia  test  change  to  Neto. 

Alexander  lieverus  coined  pieoes  one-half  and  one- 
third  of  the  aureus,  called  Smiuia  and  I'ramimi  (Ml. 
Lamitfid.  in  Akx.  Seven  Vita,  cap.  39),  whenee  the  aureus 
came  to  be  «dled  eoHdua  or  mtwtu  am*w,  aa  being  the 
integer. 

Soon  after  the  reign  of  this  prince  the  coinage  became 
very  irregular,  till  Ck)nstantine  entirely  new-modelled  it  by 
coining  aurei  of  aeventy-two  to  the  pound  of  gold  (see  the 
Codex  Theod.  de  Ponderatoribus,  $  1.  Cod.  Justin.  1.  x.tit. 
70.  de  Suaceptoribua  M-) ;  a  more  convenient  number  than 
eitbcr  forty  or  forty-five,  as  it  divided  the  ounce  and  half 
ounce  without  a  fraction. 

Eckhel  from  NaiueuB  {Docir.  Num.  Vet.  ut  «^pr.)  divides 
the  variations  of  weight  the  Muei  between  the  year  547  of 
Rome  and  GaraoaUa's  time  into  eight  epoidia,  varying  in 
the  reipeetive  coins  from  i&3  to  ISB  (Pans)  gjxains.  That 
the  estimates  are  correct  may  be  gatheved  from  the  following 
fiicta,  (ueertained  from  aurei,  or  gold  denarii,  all  in  a  state 
of  high  preservation  in  the  British  Museum.  An  aureus  of 
Julius  Caiar  weighed  133  grains,  which  is  exactly  the 
weight  of  an  English  sover»gn.  Out  of  twenty-five  gold 
denarii  of  Augustus,  one  weighed  115  grains,  five  weighed 
120  grains  each,  three  1204,  fi>ur  121  grains,  four  122,  and 
one  127.  Of  fifteen  aurei  of  Nero,  four  weighed  1 13 
grains,  two  114,  two  116,  two  118,  one  119.  one  ISO. 
An  aureus  of  Maxtmianus  II.  weighed  81  grains,  Carau- 
sius  67,  and  Maxentius  79.  The  coin  of  Carausius,  of  which 
a  c^y  is  here  given,  is  believed  to  be  unique.  The  Rev.  Mr. 


[Brit.  Mum.  Gold.   AmaX  to.] 

Cracherode,  who  bequeathed '  it  to  the  British  Museum, 
bought  it  at  tlie  prioe  of  ISO/.  Of  the  aurei  of  Conatantiue 
in  the  Museum,  one  weighed  66  grains,  three  67,  three  694> 
one  734)  and  one  8l4-  The  highest  weighte  are  possibly  of 
coins  stnu^  befiMre  Constentine's  re-omuigement  of  the 
coinage.  All  here  mentioned,  as  far  as  can  oe  ascertained, 
are  of  gold  without  alloy. 

The  average  weight  of  the  aurei  of  Augustus,  then,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  nearly  121  grains;  that  of  Nero's  aurei 
nearly  117. 

Raper  says  the  Consular  aurei  weighed  at  a  mean 
126  grains.  Some  of  the  Family  aurei  in  the  Museum 
weigh  122,  124,  and  125  grains. 

The  ibllowing  is  Letronne's  table  of  the  mean  weight  of 
Autei,  tnnsfemd  into  Tnty  grains  -— 

Trench  gt.  Tray  gr. 

J.  Cnsar  ....  153.25  135.73 

Augustus.  .  .  .  148.71  121.97 

Tiberius   ....  145.7  119.53 

Caliguht   ....  144.5  118.55 

Claudius  ....  144.6  118.63 

Nero   139.5  114.44 

Titus   137.3  118.64 

(See  Letronne,  ConsidSralions  giriSralet  tur  CSvaiuatton 
des  MonnaiM  Grecques  et  Romaines,  ^e.  Paris,  1817.  4to.) 

Victors  in  the  chariot  races  were  u»ially  rewarded  with 
aurei.  (See  Suetonius,  Ckmd,cw^.  21.  $  10.  Juv.  Sat.  vii. 
243.)  The  Scholiast  observes  that  no  more  tb«n  five  were 
allowed  to  be  given  in  such  cases.  (Buleng.  de  CVrco. 
c  55.)  The  fee  (probably  the  maximum)  to  a  lawyer  was 
centum  aurei,  see  Ulpian  (D.  i.  12.  de  extr.  cognit.')  A. 
single  aureus  was  all  that  Justinian  permitted  to  be  riskea 
at  dice.  (Ccel.  Calcagninus  de  Talnrum  Tess.  et  Cole. 
Ludis,  op.  Grsv.  T^etaur.  tom.  vii.  col.  1228.) 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  infonqation  upon  the  aureus 
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heTnSwluttslten)  ffiTen,inR7  consult  Pitbeas,  Lexiemt  i. 

Lno  n  we;  Eekhd,  Doetr.  .Mm.  Vft.  torn,  v,;  Pin- 
rton,  finqr  m  MedaiM^  voL  i.  p.  144 ;  and  Raper's  ibgMfy, 
alRsdr  iffencd  to. 

illUCff,  at  present  a  landdiostei,  or  prortnce,  of  Hano- 
nr.  Annd,  m  antient  times,  the  eastern  part  of  the  land  of 
^F/ofi,  and  at  a  more  recent  date  the  principality  of  East 
Fm^uid.  It  it  the  most  iM»rth-weaterlT  point  of  Germany, 
ttd  is  boonded  on  the  west  fay  the  kingdom  of  Hcdland  and 
the  bay  <^  the  NorA  Sea.  into  which  tht  Ems  discharges 
ils^:  on  the  north  fay  the  North  Sea ;  on  the  east  hy  the 
Gnad  Duchy  of  Holstein-OUenburg ;  and  on  the  south  by 
the  temtory  of  Meppen.    7%e  whole  surface  of  the  province 
is  socempiete  a  flat,  that  the  Plotenberg,  the  highest  Innd, 
does  not  exceed  sixty  feet  in  elevation  above  the  sea.  The 
(btriets  adjacent  to  the  Nurth  Sea,  which  washes  leariy 
one  half  of  its  frontier,  are  the  most  fertOe  marsh-land  in 
the  HinoToian  dominions.    They  are  separated  from 
the  interior  of  the  province,  which  is  a  series  of  moors  and 
headis,  by  a  tract  of  sand  between  two  and  three  miles  in 
fansdUi;  on  the  sea  side,  they  are  protected  against  the 
oeesn  I7  a  rtmpart  of  wtilldal  dykes,  twentf-lbnr  feet  high, 
ud  unify  nne  hundred  miles  in  length.   The  largo:  vil- 
lifss  in  this  marsh-land  are  built  upon  eminences,  thrown 
19  by  the  nitres;  ther  are  dean  and  dry,  but  destitute  of 
trees  or  otb»  natural  shelter.   The  tenements  in  the  mora 
hrren  districts  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  Hottentot 
mis.  The  area  cf  Aurtch  is  estimated  at  1134  English 
■flan  miles ;  of  this  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  bis 
tiKiTerted  3S  ]  ,202  Friesland  dimats,  out  of  525,20*2,  into  cul- 
liraUe  litud ;  49,000  more  are  barren  heath,  and  the  remain- 
ing 135,090  are  moors,  wsich  produce  turf  for  fUel.  The 
«bde  extent  of  woodland  is  not  more  than  6800  morgen ; 
aboat  4330  acres.    The  Ems  traverses  the  province  in  the 
Kiuth,  and  in  the  middle  of  its  course  receives  the  Leda, 
after  its  v^eps  have  been  increased  by  the  Jumme.  The 
emt  H  ftcmted  by  banks  of  sand,  varying  from  fotur  to  nine 
ndesin  bteadth.  and  eovered  by  Uie  due  at  high- water ;  their 
oto  DMigin  is  dotted  with  a  chain  of  islands,  which  are 
noAi^  more  than  masses  of  sand  thinly  eoatsd  with  grass, 
ud  tenanted  Inr  tha  poor  fisherman  and  his  family,  whose 
vRtched  iMnwl  is  exposed  in  high  winds  to  the  inroad  of  the 
sma  Nordent^,  the  central  iuand  in  the  ohun,  is  partially 
riated  in  the  summer  months  for  the  purpose  of  eea-bathing- 
These  islands  occupy  about  sixteoi  square  miles  of  the  whole 
■Ri  of  Aurich.    The  province  consists  of  six  bailiwicks,  or 
oxdea,  and  contains  five  towns,  among  which  are  Emden, 
I«er,  andNorden  :  145  parishes;  and,  as  appears  fay  th6 
nuia  oriB33,  152,408  mhabitants,  who,  with  the  excep- 
tioD    four  congre^tiona  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  as  many 
•TMenDonites,  are  of  the  Protestant  iaith.    They  are  con- 
aierabie  growers  of  grain,  particularly  oats  and  rapeseed  ; 
heed  great  numbers  of  horses,  sheep,  and  cattle ;  make 
■nd)  honey;  and  are  acti\'ely  eng^^  in  foreign  com- 
■ene  and  the  faerring-flsher?  on  the  Scotch  ooast  Their 
opjrtof  the  native  produce  ra  the  country  is  to  the  amount 
•f  150,0002.  a-year  and  upwards.  The  immoveable  property 
rfthe  ]HOTjnce  [xoducing  income  has  been  estimated  at 
(M4G.600  dollars  (about  8,3 1 1 ,900/.),  and  the  moveable  at 
*M1,7\%  dollars  (about  606,270/.,  which  give  a  total  of 
^91S,170/.)   Its  gross  return  of  produce  sold  is  computed 
U7,G66,53I  dollars,  or  about  1,05<1,140/.  per  annum. 
Theie  are  no  people  in  Europe  who  showed  (neater  jea- 
of  their  ind^>cndence  in  jfiast  times,  and  displayed 
ceuiage  iu  asserting  it,  than  the  East  Frieslanders. 
^Hcwas  a  time,  indeed,  when  they  gloried  in  styling 
^naKh-es,  pre-eminently,  '  the  emperor's  free  subjects 
■nd  diey  wen  every  way  deserving  of  this  title  until  they 
"dfcnd  their  Icmders  to  surrender  their  liberties  into  the 
irfthe  Ziiksena  fanuly.  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
"otnry.  From  tiiis  period,  until  the  year  1657.  that  fimiily 
mcr  it  as  counts,  lutd  subsequently  to  the  latter  date, 
■tfrioccs  of  the  empire.   The  Zirksenas  havinf^  become 
io  1744,  Bast  Friesland  was  taken  possession  of  by 
'tederie  the  Great:  in  1806,  the  French  separated  it  from 
«^  PriBsian  dominions  and  annexed  it  to  Holland ;  and 
years  afterwards  Prussia,  having  re>establisbed  her 
^t&it,oeded  it  to  the  king  ofHano^'er,  who  incorporated 
>^lihtsstates  under  the  nameof  the  Landdrostei  of  Aurich. 
iaieh  contains  twelve  circles,  viz.  Aurich.  Berum,  Em- 
•^■fceis.  Friedebut^,  Yemgum,  Leer,  Norden,  Pewsum, 
■^basen,  Veeden,  and  Vidmund. 
^uHlCH,  the  capital  of  the  province,  as  well  as  of  one 


of  the  twelve  circles  Into  whfiA  die  prortnee  is  divided,  ii 
an  open  town,  situated  on  the  Treeksehuidnn  eanri,  wb-eh 
unites  it  with  Emden,  from  which  it  is  about  tfif^n  miles 
distant  in  a  north-easteHy  direction.  It  b  neatly  built  in 
the  Dutch  style,  a^d  is  embellished  with  a  hanJsome  old 
palace,  the  residence  of  the  (brmer  princes  of  East  Friesland, 
but  now  appnpriated  to  ttte  nie  of  nte  Lmddfoiteii  or  gene- 
ral government  of  the  pnvfaiee.  It  la  the  teat  of  jns^ 
and  place  of  judicial  record  for  tiie  province,  as  web  as  of 
the  Protestant  Cnisistny,  and  once  possessed  a  mint,  the 
coin  struck  in  which  was  stamped  witfi  the  letter  D.  liters 
are  a  handsome  market-place,  three  churches,  a  high  schoo* 
or  gymnasium  recently  erected,  a  poor  and  orphan  house 
four  public  libraries,  and  a  seminary  fbr  the  education  ol 
midwives,  in  the  town.  It  contains  neariy  500  bouses,  and 
between  3200  and  3300  inhabitants,  who  depend  upon  inter- 
nal traffic,  particularly  in  horses,  and  a  fbw  manufactories 
of  brandy,  leather,  tobacco,  tobacco-pipes,  and  paper,  for 
their  chief  subsistence.  The  canal,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
is  fbrty  feet  broad,  has  three  sluices,  and  is  crossed  by  nine 
bridges.  Auricli  lies  in  53°  28'  N.  Int..  and  f  28'  B.  lonit. ; 
about  120  miles  in  a  direct  line  N.W.  of  Hanover.  Tlie 
neighbouring  village  of  Rahe  is  the  site  ef  tiie  oelelmMed 
Upstalsboom,  or  national  anembly,  whidi  the  Flieilandeis 
held  in  former  days. 

AURICULA,  in  horticulture,  a  kind  of  primrose,  found 
wild  abundantly  on  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  its  flowers  are 
usually  a  clear  bright  yellow ;  tliey  an  sometimes  white, 
but  this  is  unusual.  It  has  fbr  centuries  been  an  ol^t  of 
cultivation  by  florists,  who  have  succeeded  in  raising  from 
seed  a  great  number  of  varieties  having  but  little  resem- 
blance to  the  wild  plant  except  in  futiaee.'  Instead  of  yellow 
or  white  there  is  substituted  a  centre  of  deep  purple  or  brown, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  edge  of  a  white,  grey,  or  green  powdeiv 
matter,  or  the  whole  cordla  is  of  some  uniform  colour,  such 
as  purple,  deep  violet,  or  even  frreen ;  the  latter  are  techni- 
cally called  ttlft,  and  althou^  more  beautifhl  than  the 
powdered  kinds,  are  less  esteemed  bv  florists. 

In  these  pluits  the  great  ol^ect  of  the  grow»  is  to  obtain 
large  clusters,  or  trtuMs,  of  flowers,  and  clear,  wdl-deflned 
colours ;  and  the  value  of  a  variety  is  determined  by  its  ex- 
cellence in  these  respects.  All  the  kinds  have  been  pro- 
cured by  sowing  seeds,  but  there  is  no  tbwer  which  produces 
more  seldom  a  new  variety  of  merit ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  out  of  some  thousand  seedlings  not  one  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  be  worth  preserving. 

Many  books  have  been  filled  with  directions  fbr  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  auricula,  and  these  directions  have  been 
given  so  fully,  that  one  hardly  knows  which  to  admire  tlie 
most,  the  labwiousness  of  the  writers,  or  the  patience  of  their 
readers.  As  usually  hanpens,  the  rules  for  the  cultivation 
of  auriculas  may  be  reouced  to  a  very  few  fundamental 
principles,  the  application  of  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
theeood  sense  of  the  (grower. 

The  first  con^leration  is  under  what  dreumstances  tiie 
auricula  grows  naturallv.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
all  the  souA  and  middle  of  Europe,  e^wcially  on  those  of 
Switzerland.  In  those  places  it  might  be  supposed  that  it 
experiences  ir^tense  cold  in  winter ;  but  this  is  probably  not 
the  fact,  fbr  it  is  covered  early  in  tlra  winter  with  a  thick  ooat 
of  snow,  under  which  it  lies  buried  till  the  return  of  spring, 
protected  from  the  severest  cold,  and  screened  from  the 
stimulating  effect  of  light  When  the  snow  melts,  it 
begins  to  feel  the  excitement  of  brilliant  light,  and  to  un- 
fold beneath  a  pure  and  equable  atmosphere,  perpetually 
refreshed  by  the  breezes  that  blow  over  it,  and  rootmg  into 
rich  vegetable  mould  which  is  kept  oontinually  damp  by 
the  melting  snow,  but  never  becomes  wet,  on  account  of 
the  steepness  of  the  situations  in  which  the  plant  delights 
to  dwelL  Undn^  the  same  circumstances  they  flower  and 
perfect  their  seeds ;  the  drier  weather  of  summer  arriving, 
they  cease  to  grow  with  vigour,  and  in  the  autumn  have 
readied  a  state  of  complete  torpidity ;  uxey  never,  however, 
become  absolutely  dry,  because  of  the  rains  and  storms  to 
which  the  auricula  is  necessarily  exposed  in  its  Alpine  situa- 
tion. To  imitate  these  conditions,  the  cultivator  in  tiie 
plains  must  have  recourse  to  artificial  means ;  the  protection 
afforded  by  snow  he  provides  by  a  frame  covered  with  glass 
sashes  and  sheltered  by  mats.  When  the  plants  begin  in 
grow  in  March  or  the  end  of  February,  the  natural  mois- 
ture of  their  mountains  is  supplied  by  gentle  watering ;  they 
are  left  entirely  exposed  to  light  and  air  all  day  Iouk,  az. 
cept  in  cold  or  stormv  weathw  ;^an^  tlu^  **(^'<Lu!iv  ii!'' 
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man  and  more  w«tw  a»  their  lemvea  beeome  large  enough 
to  onuume  it.  The  pots  in  which  they  are  plantM  are  hiUf 
filled  with  fragments  of  pottery  in  order  to  ensure  the  free 
escape  of  the  water  which  the  plants  do  not  consume.  At 
last,  in  April,  the  flowers  are  about  to  expand ;  that  period 
has  arrived  towards  whidi  the  anxious  hopes  of  the  culti- 
vator have  been  so  lon^  directed;  the  leaves  are  ftUly  formed, 
and  are  ready  to  nouruh  the  delicate  blossoms  that  have 
sprung  from  Uieir  bosom ;  biit  a  shower  of  rain  or  a  stram 
of  wind  would  leboe  tiie  delicate  surface,  and  tarnish  the 
soft  velvety  colours  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  auricula  con- 
sists. Greater  precautions  than  ever  are  now  taken ;  for  a 
few  days  the  sashes  are  never  removed  from  the  frames ; 
they  are  wly  derated  at  the  back  to  admit  the  free  air,  and 
screened  by  mats  or  awning  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
At  last  the  devcdmment  is  completed ;  the  corolla  displays 
its  rich  lurfree,  and  aU  that  care  and  skill  can  accomplish 
hag  been  elfeeted :  to  remain,  however,  in  a  frame  but  im- 
peritetly  ventilated  and  constantly  shaded,  would  soon 
destroy  the  freshness  of  the  colours,  produce  a  general 
relaxation  of  the  parts,  and  the  blossoms  would  quickly 
perish.  As  soon  tnerefore  as  the  Howers  begin  to  open, 
the  pots  are  t^ken  from  the  frame,  are  placed  on  slates  or 
boards  on  the  north '  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge,  and  are  screened 
by  hand'glasses  propped  up  by  pieces  of  brick  or  wood  so 
as  to  admit  a  free  droulation  of  air,  and  provide  against 
iigury  from  rain  or  sun. 

When  the  flowering  is  past,  the  auricula  has  Ailfilled  its 
annual  ftuetkm ;  and  even  if  seeds  are  required,  no  flirther 
raze  will  be  necesnry  than  to  place  the  phmta  in  a  nordieni 
aspect,  in  a  qmt  wfam  they  are  not  exposed  to  constant  wet, 
and  where  tlw  drainage  which  they  would  hava  on  their  na- 
tive rocks  is  amply  provided  fbr ;  many  persons  keep  the 
pots  continually  on  a  stage  or  on  tiles,  so  as  to  prevent  ^ir 
attracting  too  much  damp  from  tiie  soil.  At  last  the  au- 
ricula wUl  sink  to  rest;  seeds  wQl  be  ripened,  its  leaves 
wUl  have  laid  up  new  matter  to  form  flowers  the  succeeding 
year,  and  the  powers  of  life  will  be  exhaiuted ;  but  a  win- 
ter's rest  will  enable  it  in  the  succeeding  year  to  recom- 
mence its  annual  course  with  renovated  strength. 

The  main  points  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  with  reference 
merely  to  the  preserving  the  plants  in  a  healthy  state,  are, 
moisture,  drainage,  protection  from  cold,  and  full  exposure 
to  light  and  air.  if  these  are  properly  attended  to,  no  auri- 
cula plant  can  be  unhealthy,  <v  fail  to  flower  well ;  for  the 
leaves  will  be  enabled  to  exeeata  all  Uieir  vital  action*  fully 
and  regularly,  and  this  will  ensure  the  weU-being  of  all  the 
other  parts. 

But  the  florist  will  not  remain  satisfied  with  keeping  his 
plants  merely  in  health ;  he  requires  a  vigour  altogether 
protcrnaturnl,  and  he  would  have  a  hundred  flowers  where 
nature  unassisted  forms  but  ten  ;  as  many  as  127  have  been 
obtained  in  a  single  cluster.  For  this  purpose  rich  and  sti- 
mulating manures  are  applied ;  and  the  most  disgusting 
reftise  of  the  animal  world  has  been  ransacked  for  ma- 
terials upon  which  the  auricula  may  feed  and  grow  strong. 
The  whole  theorr  of  manuring  is  at  present  lo  ill-under- 
stood, that  it  is  dillleult  to  say  what  material  is  best  suited 
for  the  purpose:  all  that  we  na&j^  know  is,  that  ma- 
nure acts  simply  by  forming  carbonic  aeid,  which  is  the 
food  of  pldnts ;  and  one  would  suppose,  that  whatever  forms 
carbonic  add  most  readily  and  constantly  would  be  the  most 
,  efficient  manure.  This  no  doubt  explains  the  cause  of  the 
different  opinions  that  are  held  concerning  the  best  manure 
for  the  auricula.  One  person  recommends  blood ;  a  second, 
goose's  dung ;  another,  night-soil ;  a  fourth,  cow-dung ; 
and  a  fifth  mixes  all  these  together :  the  only  thing  the 
growers  seem  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  manure,  whatever  it 
be,  should  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  loam  and  light 
vegetable  mould,  and  be  in  a  state  of  entire  decay.  One  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject  recommends  the  following 
oompost*— -*  One  harrow  of  rich  yellow  loam*  or  fresh-dug 
earn  ftom  some  meadow,  or  pasture,  or  common,  with  the 
nirf  weU  rotten ;  one  barrow  of  leaf  mould ;  one  barrow  of 
well-decoropMed  horse  or  f^me  dung ;  one  barrow  of  cow- 
dung,  two  years  old  at  least;  and  one  peck  of  river-sand, 
not  sea-sand.'  (Hogg,  Supplement  to  a  Treatise  on  Flowers, 
p.  166.)  Besides  this,  it  is  found  advisable  to  apply  a  small 
quantit}'  of  liquid  manure  three  or  four  times  during  the 
growing  season ;  water  in  which  sheep  and  horse  dung  is 
dissolved  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose.  It  would  be 
irorth  trrine  tne  tfSeet  of  putrid  yeast,  which  is  tha  moat 
aetin  stnnuant  of  Tagatatkm  that  has  yet  been  disoovered ; 


bat  if  this  material  he        it  should  be  diluted  with  wata 
till  it  acquures  the  colour  and  fluidi^  (Ismail  beer. 

By  means  of  agents,  such  as  have  just  been  described 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  rigour  is  sometimes  infused  into 
the  auricula,  and  splendid  flowers  are  the  result ;  but  it  ii 
said  that  such  planta  are  short-lived,  and  that  ihey  r&rel) 
recover  the  eflSects  of  the  excessive  excitement  to  which  tbev 
have  been  sul^ected. 

The  prop^tion  of  the  auricula  takes  place  by  its  lateral 
oflbets,  which  are  produced  mm  or  less  abundantly  accord- 
ing to  the  healthmess  of  the  individual  or  of  the  variety.  - 
In  the  *|iring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow,  these  o&ets 
will  readily  form  roots,  for  it  is  then  that  their  vital 
powers  are  in  their  greatest  activity ;  it  is  at  that  period, 
therefbre.  ihat  the  propagatkm  of  the  auricula  should  take 
place ;  the  of&ets  should  be  car^\illr  eiXt  from  the  mother 
plant,  potted  in  light  rioh  wth.  and  jdaced  under  a  hand- 

§Iass  until  they  have  estabUshed  themselves;  as  sotm  as 
lat  has  taken  ploce,  the  band-glasses  should  he  lifted  upand 
air  freely  admitted  to  the  young  planta,  which  will,  how- 
ever, still  require  to  be  shaded  and  kept  slightly  moist,  fui 
reasons  which  the  reader  will  find  explained  uiuler  the  ar- 
ticle Hand- GLASS. 

All  plants  cultivated  in  pots  are  placed  in  a  most  un- 
favourable condition  for  growing  vigorously  and  remainiu;; 
in  a  healthy  state :  they  not  only  exhaust  the  soil,  but 
contaminate  it  by  their  excretions,  and  their  roots  have  no 
means  of  seeking  ftesh  fbod.  or  of  avoiding  that  which  is 
pernicious  to  them.  [See  Potting.]  The  only  remedy 
for  these  evils  is  to  free  the  roote  once  a  year  fVom  all  tbe 
soil  in  which  they  have  grown,  and  to  re-pot  t^m  in  rich 
unoontaminated  8<nl.  This  operation  should  be  performctl 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  is  recom- 
mended tar  of&ets. 

New  varieties  of  the  auricula  are  procured  exclusively  by 
sowing  the  seed ;  and  if  this  were  judiciously  saved,  a  lar^o 
number  of  all  seedlings  would  possess  sufficient  beauty  to 
deserve  preservation.  In  tbe  words  of  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  its  cultivators,  the  auricula  '  is  to  be  bred  as  hi^h 
as  a  race-horse,  by  a  corresponding  attention  to  pedigree  ;* 
so  little  attention  is  however  paid  to  the  true  principles  of 
'  hiffh-brecding,'  that  many  persons  fail  to  procure  a  single 
gom  variety  from  some  thousand  seedlings.  What  a  grower 
who  would  breed  auriculas,  oe  any  other  flowers,  should 
bear  in  mind,  are  these  maxims : — 

1 .  All  plants  that  have  been  obtained  hy  artificial  meaon, 
have  a  tendency  to  return  to  that  wild  state  from  which  ibey 
have  been  reclaimed. 

2.  This  tendency  is  particularly  strong  when  they  arc 
raised  from  seeds,  and  will  be  great  in  proporUon  to  the 
deviation  of  the  parent  plant  ftom  the  most  highly-cultivated 
state. 

3.  But  the  tendency  may  be  counteracted  by  continually 
selecting  the  finest  and  most  highly-bred  flowers  to  yield 
seeds. 

4.  The  latter  are,  however,  open  to  the  influence  of  other 
and  inferior  Tarieties,  provided  they  iue  placed  near  them  at 
the  flowering  season. 

5.  Especial  can  should  therefore  be  taken,  not  only  to 
select  for  yidding  seed  the  most  beantiflil  flowers  of  tfau 
most  perfect  >'arieties,  but  also  to  pm'ent  the  possibility  of 
wind  or  insects  conveying  among  them  the  pollen  of  in- 
ferior specimens. 

The  seed  should  not  be  sown  as  soon  as  it  ripens, 
but  should  be  kept  in  the  seed-vessel  till  the  succeeding; 
February  or  March,  when  it  should  be  placed  in  light  vege- 
table mould  in  earthen  pans  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  and  sub 
sequently  treated  like  other  seeds  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  marks  of  a  good  auricula  are,  in  the  opinion  of 
English  florists,  these : — the  flower  should  consist  of  foii  r 
principal  parte,  namely,  the  tube,  the  eye,  the  ground 
colour,  and  tbe  liorder.  The  tube  should  form  one-sixth  ut 
the  whole  diameter;  the  eye,  including  the  tube,  one-hoir^ 
and  the  ground  edonr,  with  ite  border,  the  odier  half.  Tho 
nearer  the  fhee  of  the  flower  approaches  a  true  circle,  the 
more  perfect  is  it  to  be  esteemed,  andnei!  versA;  storrv- 
flowcrs,  that  is  to  say.  such  as  have  the  tobes  of  the  flower 
very  distinct,  being  the  worst  The  mouth  of  the  tubo 
should  be  well  filled  by  the  anthers ;  ^e  eye  should  be  a  littlo 
sunk  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  and  of  a  clear  uveia 
white ;  the  ground  colour  must  be  deep  and  rich,  and  wel  l 
defined  next  the  eye,  but  towards  the  bonUr  it  istobroai^ 
regularly  and  symmetrically  jqto  ihe  edging  wlUoka 
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nut  in  its  torn  be  separated  moat  exaciiy  from  the  whtta 
borda.  (See  Maddoek's  Ftoritt  *  Direcioiy,  by  S.  Curtii, 
\m;  Hogg's  Stipplement  to  a  TVeatm  on  Ftotoen,  1833; 
Kuinmener's  AmrUtBi-Jlor ;  and  Raoft's  Bemerkungm 
ibfrdteCtUtttr.^.  der  Avrikel.) 

AURrcULA  <xoology).  a  genus  of  phytophagous  or 
plut-eitiDe  trachelipods,  whose  organs  of  respiration  are 
tbnned  fiir  breathing  air.   C<ivier  observes,  that  the  species 
of  thii  gBDiis  difinr  fnm  all  the  iraliDonifeimu  aquatic  mol- 
Inks  vfaieh  innoade  them  in  his  •ystem  in  having  the 
eolmndlaor  pOlu  of  tLe  shell  marked  by  large  plaits.  It 
b  carioas  to  obwm  the  progress  of  an  animal,  m  the  in- 
toey  of  seiepee.  towa;ds  its  natural  place  among  created 
beings.  linnania  placed  the  aurieuiee  known  to  him  in 
his  genus  vchtta,  which  oompriaed  mollusks  that  can  live 
ualy  by  re8|Hring  water,  and  others  which  can  only  breathe 
air,' and  would  die  if  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  the 
in  short,  the  presence  of  plaits  on  the  pillar  of  a 
shell  was  sufficient  to  induce  linnseus  to  place  it  among  hid 
tolatee.   BruguiSres  took  the  aurictdee  from  this  hetero- 
geneous mass,  and  placed  them  among  his  buUmi,  a  genus 
vfaose  organs  of  respiration  are  fitted  for  breathing  air  onlv ; 
and  Lamarck,  strudL  with  the  ^at  development  of  tbe 
plaits  on  the  pillar,  and  auneetinjt  fkom  thid  sburture  a 
particular  organization  of  ue  animal,  formed  ftom  the 
■pecies  so  distrnguiflhed  his  genus  auriaikt.   Cuvier  adapts 
Lanuiek  a  genus,  though  Im  is  uncertain  whether  the  au- 
ricula hve  in  marshes  like  the  Umneeee,  or  merely  on  their 
borders,  like  the  tucdnea.  The  probability  is,  that  the  tmri- 
aUa  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  morasses, 
ud  thit  its  respirabny  system,  though  formed  for  breathing 
air.  B  so  framed  as  to  enable  it  to  fiustain  any  vicissitudes 
wt:^  such  a  locality  might  render  probable.  Auricula 
l&te  (Lam.),  voiuia  auns  Midee  (Linn.),  the  Midat'*  ear 
of  collKtors,  is  a  good  example  of  the  genus. 


U  is  said  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  East  Indies.  Lamarck 
ilso  names  the  Moluccas  as  its  locality. 

The  following  is  the  generic  character : — Shell  somewhat 
^ai.  or  orate-oblong ;  aperture  longitudinal,  narrowed  above, 
unl  with  the  Imsa  entire ;  pillar  with  one  or  more  plaits ; 
<«ter  lip  either  reflected  <a  simple  and  acute. 

The  true  €turieukB  are  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 
Tbrre  is  me  in  the  south  of  France,  near  the  shores  of  the 
Mrdt'.erranean  (auricula  myototit  of  Drapamaud),  but  it  is 
itioalL  species. 

A  t'RI'GA,  the  Charioteer,  a  constellation  situated  between 
P«neus  and  (jtcmini.  It  is  represented  as  a  man  holding 
2  bridle  in  the  rit;ht  hand  and  supporting  a  goat  and  kids 
'^i  the  left  arm.  The  star  in  the  body  of  the  goat,  called 
'-apella  fand  AUoth  by  the  Arabs)  is  of  the  first  magni- 
'■rfe,  and  presents  the  best  guide  to  the  constellation. 
HiCTe  is  no  satisfactory  account  of  the  mythology  of  this 
Ijure.  Il  is  paid  to  huve  been  the  Horns  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
*tasB^  the  Greeks,  the  human  figure  is  by  diflcrcnt  nritcra 
'^'leA  Eriehthonius,  Bellerophon.  Hippolytus,  &c. ;  while 
^  goat  is  Amalthsea,  the  foster-mother  of  Jupiter.  But 
i>BexplanationiAeven  more  unsatisfitctoiv  than  most  others, 
^ag  to  the  want  of  apparent  connexion  between  the  figures 
'ite  group. 

star  Capellu  never  sets  in  the  latitude  of  Greenwich, 
i>  in  tlbe  line  drawn  through  the  higher  two  (a  and 
fanr  »tars  which  form  the  body  of  the  great  bear.  It 
^*fte  meridiaii  at  six  r.K.  early  in  March,  and  at  mid- 
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The  following  is  the  nomenclature  of  the  prindpal  atan 

Those  in  parentheses  are  from  Fiaui. 


AURTGNY.    [See  Aldbritxy.] 

AURILLAC,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Cental,  one  of  the  two  departments  into  which  the 
former  province  of  Auvergne  has  been  divided.  The  town 
is  situated  in  a  picturesque  valley,  watered  by  the  river 
Jourdanne,  and  stands  on  the  bank  of  that  river,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Cire,  of  which  it  is  a  tributary. 
(The  Giro  is  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne,  which,  uniting  wiui 
the  Garonne,  ferms  the  Ghronde.)  Aurillao  is  332  miles 
south  of  Paris  by  ^  road  through  Orleans,  Limoges,  and 
XJzerche  hut  judging  by  the  map,  there  most  be  a  much 
nearer  road  through  Ivntainebleni.  Brian,  Neven,  Moulins. 
and  Clermont 

Aurillac  is  built  on  a  spot  where  the  lava,  so  abundant 
in  Auvergne,  is  covered  with  calcareous  deposits.  The 
town  is  not  of  very  antient  date.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  rise 
to  a  Benedictine  monastery,  founded  here  by  St.  Geraud, 
in  the  ninth  century;  the  monastery  was  celebrated  not 
only  for  the  sanctity,  but  also  for  the  learning  of  its  in- 
mates, who  had  here  a  famous  school.  The  Buccesf>or8  of 
Gemud  in  the  abbacy  were  lords  of  the  town,  and  took  from 
it  the  title  ot  count.   They  had  almost  episcopal  power. 

Aurillac  has  wide  butv>^gul«r  streets,  which  are  kept 
clean  and  fVesh  by  running  streams.  The  town  itself  was 
walled  and  had  six  gates.  As  later  authorities  do  not  men- 
tion these,  it  is  likely  they  have  been  pulled  down.  It  bad  a 
collegiate  church,  which  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  Cal- 
vinists :  the  remains  show  the  great  extent  of  the  building. 
There  are  three  suburbs,  viz.  Fauxboiu-g  St.  Stephen, 
Faiixbourg  des  Frdres,  and  Fauxbourg  du  Buis.  Prior  to 
the  Revolution,  Aurillac  and  its  suburbs  possessed  several 
religious  houses.  In  the  suburb  of  St  Stephen  is  a  castle 
on  an  elevated  situation  which  commands  the  town.  The 
suburb  des  Frdres  (which  was  larger  than  the  town  itself) 
took  its  name  from  two  convents  which  were  in  it :  there 
were  also  two  nunneries  in  the  same  quarter,  and  a  Jesuibt' 
college  in  the  city,  besides  the  foundation  of  St.  Geraud 
alroidy  noticed,  which  was  secularized  by  the  Pope  Pius 
IV..  in  1561  or  1562,  and  the  monastery  changed  into  a 
collegiate  church.  Tbere  is  a  co^j^tf  or  high  school,  also  a 
society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce.  The  theatre  is 
considered  to  be  too  large  and  too  much  ornamented  for  the 
capital  of  so  poor  a  department  At  the  lower  part  of  the  town, 
along  the  nver,  is  the  public  walk  called  Le  Qramer,  plea- 
sant m  the  day-time,  but  unheaUhy  in  the  evening,  owing  to 
the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  river. 

The  manufactures  carried  on  here  arc  of  common  and 
lelter-papor,  copper,  household  utensils,  and  leather;  the 
chief  trade  is  in  cattle,  cheese,  stockings,  tapestry,  ami 
lace.   The  inhabitants  amount  to  9500. 

At  av  early  period,  and  fbr  several  centuries,  the  towns- 
men are  said  to  have  ei^oyed  a  considerable  degree  of  free- 
dom, and  to  have  met  ibr  the  purpose  of  choosing  magis- 
trates, who  bore  the  title  of  consuls.  Aurillac  suffered 
considerably  during  the  civil  wars  of  Franco,  of  which  reli- 
gion was  the  cause,  or  pretext  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Protestants ;  and  after  this  siege,  lost  the  municipal  freedom 
which  it  had  formerly  possessed,  ard  received  agovMriKr 
j  appointecl  by  the  king  of  France.  ^  . 
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Anrillwi  hu  produced  several  persons  of  note ;  among 
them  Gerbert,  elevated  to  the  Papacy  under  the  title  Si 
SylTeiter  II. ;  Ginq-Arbres,  a  Hebraist  of  some  note  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  the  Mar^cfaal  and  Cardinal  de  NoaiUes  ; 
Piganiol  de  la  Force,  author  of  an  account  of  France ;  and 
J.  B.  Carrier,  infamous  for  his  atrocities  at  Nantes  during 
the  revolutionary  period. 

There  are  some  basaltic  columns  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  town,  and  in  the  suburbs  are  two  mineral 
springs. 

Aurillac,  as  already  noticed,  is  capital  of  the  department. 
The  arrondisaement  or  sub-prefecture  of  Aurillac  extends 
over  796  square  miles,  or  509,440  acres,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  95,000.  (Dictionnaire  Universel  de  la 
France;  Piganiol  de  la  Force  ;  Malte-Brun  ;  Balbi.) 

AURO'RA  BOREA'LIS,  or  northern  day-break,  so 
called  because  it  usually  appears  at  or  near  the  north,  and 
presents  a  light  somewhat  resembling  that  which  precedes 
sunrise. 

The  phenomena  attending  the  Aurora  Boreedit  are  so 
various,  in  altqost  every  particular,  that  no  general  defini- 
tion can  be  given,  and  till  more  is  known  on  the  subject, 
any  remarkable  luminous  appearance,  towards  the  northern 
dde  of  the  horizon,  taking  place  between  sunset  and  sun- 


rise, must  be  considered  as  entitled  to  that  name.  The 
following  description,  extracted  with  abridgment  from  the 
French  EncyclopcediB,  and  enclotted  in  [},  is  an  account 
of  the  most  remarkable  appearances  of  the  kind. 

[In  the  northern  region  of  the  horizon,  but  often  towanli 
the  east  or  west,  a  horizontal  cloud  (nu^)  rises  to  some 
degrees  of  altitude,  rarely  mora  than  40°  Sometimes  the 
blue  sky  is  seen  between  this  cloud  and  the  horizon.  It  ex- 
tends aleng  an  arc  varying  Irom  5°  to  100",  sometimes 
more.  It  is  sometimea  whitish  and  brilliant,  but  often  black 
and  thick.  Its  upper  edge  is  luminous  and  irregular, 
sometimes  nearly  parallel  to  the  horizon,  sometimes  curved 
towards  it,  The  higher  part  of  the  cloud  has  frequently 
a  white  and  shining  edge.  After  shooting  a  number  of 
streamers,  the  darker  part  of  the  cloud  generally  changes, 
and  becomes  very  luminous.  The  streamers  continue  to  be 
shot  ftom  the  upper  edge,  sometimes  at  some  disitance,  some- 
times very  close  to  each  other.  Their  light  is  very  daezUog. 
and  might  lead  a  spectator  to  imagine  be  saw  a  shining 
liquor  forced  violently  out  of  a  syringe.  The  light  is  strongest, 
and  the  streamer  narrowest,  near  the  main  body  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Columns  of  light  issue  upwards  from  openings 
in  the  main  cloud,  with  a  slow  and  uniform  motion,  b«- 
corainf^  broader  os  they  procped.    Tlieir  dimensions  and 


[Aiirnra  llon-iilii.] 


time  of  duration  are  rarious ,  they  are  whitish,  reddish,  and 
sometimes  blood -coloured,  and  al  ter  some  time  the  appear- 
ance of  the  whole  rainbow,  as  to  colour,  is  presented.  When 
several  columns,  emerging  from  different  points,  meet  at 
the  zenith,  a  small  and  dense  meteor  is  formed,  which  ap- 
pears to  burn  with  more  violence  than  either  column  by  it- 
self. This  meteor  is  green,  blue,  or  purple,  and  afterwards 
proceeds  towards  the  south  in  the  form  of  a  small  and  clear 
cloud.  When  the  columns  cease,  the  first-mentioned  hori- 
zontal meteor  has  little  more  than  the  appearance  of  mominjf 
twilight,  and  gradually  disappears.  The  phenomenon  lasts 
sometimes  all  night,  and  has  sometimes  been  observed  many 
nighta  in  succedsion.  The  horizontal  meteor  sometimes  keeps 
its  place  and  its  appearances  unchanged  for  several  hours. 
Sometimes  the  whole  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  gra- 
dual inu-ease  of  light  in  t  lie  horizontal  meteor,  and  the  wholo 
has  been  known  tu  take  plat'c  in  a  few  minutes.] 

It  is  evident  that  the  preceding  account  relates  only  to 
the  aurorsB  which  are  seen  in  very  northeib  latitudes,  where 


such  phenomena  are  most  frequent  and  most  splendid. 
To  show  what  has  been  seen  in  our  own  zone,  we  subjoiri, 
from  the  work  of  M.  de  Mairan  on  the  subject,  the  two  most 
dissimilar  appearances  which  we  can  find. 

The  aurora  represented  above  was  seen  at  Breuillepont,  in 
Normandy,  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  September  26, 
1726.  It  consisted  entirely  of  streamers  of  light,  as  here  rtt- 
prcsented,  without  any  darker  meteor. 

The  curious  phenomenon  represented  on  the  opposite  pa^e 
was  observed  for  several  minutes,  during  an  aurora  which 
appeared  at  the  same  place,  October  19,  I  726. 

The  aurora  borealis  has  been  ob8er\'ed  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  world,  but  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  has 
varied  remarkably  from  centiiry  to  century.  In  England 
hardly  one  such  phenomenon  appeared  in  the  seventeen  tlj 
and  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Before  that  of 
1716,  according  to  Halley,  no  such  thing  bad  been  recorde«i 
in  England  for  more  than  eighty  years,  and  none  of  arty- 
magnitude  since  1574.    No  appearance  is  recorded  in  t\x^ 

D.gitizec  oy  VjVJ*^gl\^ 
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IhMMtioDi  c:  the  French  Aomdeny  of  Science*,  between 
IIM  lad  )*)£.  One  re«onled  in  tbe  Berlin  MiacellaQy  for 
\n7  ittsIUi  Ttay  unusual  phenomenon ;  and  the  one  ob- 
KTiei  it  Boiogna.  in  1 723.  wm  tUtoil  to  be  the  flnt  which 
tad  fRT  been  eeea  ther*. 

la  sS»  Donbern  r^ions  the  irequency  of  tbe  Aurora 
BmajK.  IS  seen  by  travellers,  led  many  to  conclude  that  it 
niilDi«t,ifiioc  qatt*.  perpetual.   But  CeUius,  who  pub- 
Uitd,io  1733,  316  observations  mode  in  Sweden  between 
tlM  jem  1706  and  1  73-3,  afliraik  tbe  contrary  expressly, 
indiijs  thai  the  oldest  inhabiianU  of  Upsala  considered  the 
piKDoDieDon  as  a  j^reat  rarity  before  1716,    Andereon.  a 
asm  ol  Himburgh.  vho  wrote  on  the  subject  about  the 
ume  time,  says,  tbat  in  Iceland  the  inhabttauts  themselves 
fen  greatly  aMtoiiisfaed  at  tbe  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
Aurm,  vbich  began  to  tsks  place,  Torfteua,  tbe  historian 


of  Donmark.  himself  an  Icelander,  who  wrote  in  1704. 
WOK  old  enough  to  recollect  the  time  when  tbe  Aurora  irat 
an  object  of  terror  in  bin  native  country. 

It  was  at  one  time  thouf^ht  that  the  Aurora  AustraliB  (at 
wo  must  call  it)  was  never  seen  in  tlio  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  first  account  of  any  such  appearance  wai 
given  by  Don  Antonio  UUoa,  to  M.  de  Mairan.  The 
former  being  at  Cape  Horn  in  1 7-15,  and  in  one  of  the  thick 
mirits,  which  ho  dettcrihtia  as  common  in  that  climate,  invr 
whenever  the  mist  cloarcd  ofT.  a  light  on  the  southern  hori- 
zon, to  an  elevation  of  about  thirty  degrees,  sometimes  of  a 
reddish  colour,  sometimes  like  the  li^bt  which  precedes 
inoon-risc,  but  occasionally  more  brilliant.  In  i,744  an 
Aurora  appeared  atCuzco,  which  very  much  terrified  the  Pe- 
ruvians, who  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  by  tfie  Spanish 
governor  that  it  was  not  a  mark  of  divine  displeasure. 


r  Auron  Borralii,] 

Tu  spy  back  to  older  times,  the  Aurora  ii  described  by 
Aratutle  (cited  by  Mairan),  as  an  appearance  observed  by 
E-^ht  in  calm  weather,  and  resembling  flame  mingled  with 
moke,  or  tbe  distant  appearance  of  burning  stubble.  He 
manks  that  the  predominant  colours  are  purple,  bright 
wd.  and  blood  colour:  from  all  of  which,  as  well  as  from 
Ike  whole  description  (tee  his  work  on  Meteors,  book  i. 
Huptecs  iv.  and  v.),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he&tthfiilly 
Aoeribed  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Cicero.  Pliny,  Seueea,  and  various  more  modem  writers, 
Mke  allnsioin'tot  or  descriptions  of,  similar  pbonomena: 
ad  therv  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  flery  appearance  of 
umies  fighting  in  the  heavens,  described  by  so  many  au- 
^an  as  hann?  preceded  remarkable  events,  must  have 
Ivea  Amonv  Boreales,  heightened  by  the  same  force  of 
iMeinatam  whioh  converted  comets  into  swords  and  other 
'capons.  And  the  general  terror  which  such  appearances 
Men  ta  have  excited  may  be  considered  as  adding  a  pre- 
^MftMRi  to  tbe  evidence  already  produced,  that  the  Aurora 
ft«a£s  did  not  by  any  means  occur  so  frequently  before 
^c^fateenth  eenturv,  as  it  has  done  sioce. 

la  the  work  of  M,  de  Mairan,  already  dted,  which  is,  up 
ki!a  %tr  of  publication  (1754),  a  complete  collection  of  alt 
^  was  known,  we  find  a  table  of  all  the  recorded  Aurone 
A.n.  S83  to  1751-    AH  the  observations,  including 
oT  the  same  phenomenon  by  different  ohservers.  are 
^  anmber ;  containing  1441  distioot  phenomena. 


From  A.D. 

la 

A.D.  Na 

583 

1354 

26 

1.354 

1560 

34 

1560 

1592 

69 

1592 

1633 

70 

1633 

1684 

34 

1684 

1721 

219 

1721 

1745 

96! 

1745 

1751 

28 

Of  tnese,  the  numbers  observed  in  the  diffeient  monllii 
were  as  follows: — 

January,   113  July.  22 

February,  141  August,  B4 

March,  '  302  September,  172 

April,       124  October,  212 

May,         45  November,  153 

June,         22  December,   1 5 1 

During  the  winter  half  of  the  year,  972 
Summer       ....  469— 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  1. 

The  great  paucity  of  phenomena  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  the 
first  list  doubtless  arisen  mostly  from  want  of  records '  but 
partly,  it  may  be  presumed,  from  the  fact  that  many  more 
observations  were  latterly  made  in  northern  climates. 

The  mean  height  of  tbe  Aurora  Borealis  was  placed  by 
Mairan  at  175  leagues  (French) ;  but  his  means  of  ascer 
taining  this  point  were  very  imperfect.    Mr.  Dalton,  fiom 
later  sources,  concludes  the  average  height  to  be  about  IM 
U.gilizeo  oy  ^JV^W^ll^ 
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ujQbi.  That  the  pbeDomonon  is  really  atmospheric  and  not 
a»tronomieat,  is  presumed  from  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the 
ewth  producing  no  effect  upon  its  apparent  position.  .  It 
has  been  placed  by  some  above  the  atmosphere,  and  Etiler 
supposed  it  to  be  at  the  h^ht  of  mon  than  1000  miles 
above  tho  earUi. 

The  positiim  of  the  AuMwa  has,  in  a  mqoriW  of  eases, 
been  rather  tovards  the  vest  than  the  east,  ana  it  is  man 
AwqnentW  seen  in  eahn  than  in  windy  nights.  Among  the 
great  variety  of  detached  remarks  vhich  have  been  made 
upon  its  attendant  circumstances  by  different  olraervers,  we 
may  notice  the  Folbving  assertions :— that  there  is  always  a 
copious  deposition  of  dew  during  the  phenomenon— that  in 
the  English  Cliannet  a  hard  gale  from  the  south  or  south- 
east may  be  expected  within  twenty-four  hours— that  in 
northern  climates  very  brilliant  instances  frequently  sue— 
esed  a  sudden  thaw  after  very  cold  weather :  but  as  we 
have  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  on  the  subject,  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  such  observations,  and  we  only  give 
these  to  remind  the  casual  observers  of  such  phenomena, 
that  all  the  meteorological  circumstances  attending  them 
are  oouridered  worth  noting  down. 

The  rise  of  the  auroral  aiohes  is  mostly  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  but  Professor  Forbes,  in  1826,  traced  one  from  the 
N^.  through  the  zenith,  till  it  vanished  nearly  on  the 
borixon  in  ue  S.W.  This  arch  did  not  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  was  diametrically 
against  the  wind.  (See  Reports  qf  the  British  Assodatiortt 
vol.  i.  p.  256.) 

The  Aurora  Borealis  is  said  to  be  frequently  accompanied 
by  sound,  which  has  been  variousty  described,  as  a  hissing, 
a  murmuring,  a  rumbling,  and  a  crackling  noise,  .  M. 
Mairan  never  could  hear  anything  of  the  kind ;  but  so 
many  positive  assertions  have  been  made  by  o^er  ob- 
servers, that  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  occasional 
happening  of  this  phenomenon.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  nuse  of 
arms  and  sound  of  trumpets  heard  in  the  air. 

The  influence  of  the  Aumu  upon  the  magneUc  needle 
must  now  be  considered  as  an  ascertained  fact  It  was  first 
measured  by  War^ntin  in  1760,  but  Halley  and  Celsius 
had  previously  noticed  a  similar  circumstance.  At  the  sam^ 
time  it  does  not  appear  that  in  every  instance  the  effect  takes 
place.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  while 
m  one  place  the  needle  is  violently  agitated,  in  another  it  is 
nut  disturbed  at  all.  In  one  instance  the  variation  of  the 
needle  has  been  detected  at  a  place  where  the  Aurora  was 
not  visible  though  it  was  seen  in  other  parts.   [See  Mao- 

KBTISM.} 

Our  knowledge  of  the  electrical  phenomena  of  the 
Aurora  is  conBned  to  the  observation,  that  the  electric 
matter  may  often  he  readily  collected  from  the  air  during 
its  continuance — though  decided  instances  have  occwted 
in  which  this  was  not  the  case — and  that  a  very  good  re- 
presentation of  the  auroral  light  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
the  electric  fluid  through  an  exhausted  receiver. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  must  rather  be  looked  upon  as  a 

Ehenomenon  well  worth  observing,  than  as  one  which 
as  been  well  observed.  The  reason  is  that,  till  of  late 
years,  there  has  been  no  concerted  plan  either  as  to  the 
phenomena  to  be  noted,  or  the  manner  of  observing  them. 
The  British  Association  has  lately  directed  its  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  has  published  some  recommendations 
(Report*,  vol.  ii.  p.  486),  to  which  we  refer  all  who  have 
uiy  instrumental  means.  We  shall  select  those  points 
wlueh  do  not  require  unusual  apparatus. 

1 .  Whether  the  Aurora  is  accompanied  by  any  noise  ? 

2.  Whether  there  an  any  lecumng  periods  <a  frequency 
and  hrillbn^  t 

S.  What  IS  the  position  of  the  phenomenon  with  respect 
to  particular  stars  ?  (These  may  he  ascertained  on  a  globe, 
and  very  frequently  the  stars  can  be  seen  through  the 
Aurora.) 

4.  The  time  of  every  phenomenon  should  be  noted,  and 
the  watch  used  should  be  compared  with  a  watchmaker's 
.  egulator  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  obser\'ations. 

5.  The  longitude  of  the  place  should  be  taken  from  a  map. 

6.  Any  person  who  wishes  regularly  to  watch  for  sw:h 
phenomena,  should  look  carefiiuy  at  the  hori«m  every 
evening  about  ten  o'clock. 

7.  If  there  is  an  arch,  the  poutions  of  its  two  boundaries 
should  be  noted  by  the  way  in  which  they  jmss  among  the 
stars.  Notice  should  be  taken  whether  one  edge  is  better 
deftned  Hua  the  other ;  whether  then  is  a  ctear  skr  or  dork 


cloud  above  or  below ;  whether  it  terminates  at  ths  end  in  ' 
sky  or  in  cloud  ;  whetho*  there  is  any  dark  band  in  it; 
whether,  in  its  general  composition,  it  is  uniform  er  atiiUed ;  ' 
whether  stan  can  be  seen  through  iL  ' 

8.  If  any  ehange  takes  plane  m  tiie  situation  w  ^pesN 
anoe  of  tiie  arch,  Hba  time  should  be  inunediatety  urted,  ' 
and  then  the  diange.  ' 

9.  If  them  are  beams  or  streanen.  the  time  should  be  ' 
noted ;  then  their  position  among  the  stars ;  then  theii  ' 
height  among  the  stare ;  their  motion  (whether  wrtical  or  ' 
horizontal) ;  tLd  vdocity  of  motion  (by  the  time  of  passing 
from  one  star  to  another) ;  their  changes ;  their  perraa-  - 
nency ;  whether  thc^  appear  to  affect  ttie  arc^,  or  to  bo 
entirely  in  front  of  it. 

10.  If  there  be  any  black  clouds  in  the  luminous  region,  > 
notice  should  be  taken  whether  the  streamers  or  the  arch 
seem  to  have  any  relation  to  them ;  whether  and  in  vhat  i 
manner  they  increase  or  disappear. 

11.  If  there  are  waves  or  flashes  of  light,  the  observer  i 
should  notice  the  time  of  beginning  and  finisbiog;  the  i 
general  extent  of  the  flashes  (up  and  down,  as  well  as  right  i 
and  left) ;  whether  the  flash  is  a  real  pn^ess  of  light,  or  : 
successive  0lumination  of  dtfibrent  places.  t 

13.  The  existence  and  change  of  ndours  will  of  course  be  > 
noticed. 

13.  It  is  useless  to  observe  a  common  magnetic  needle,  i 
The  one  used  for  this  purpose  should  he  suspended  by  a  t 

hair.  i 
The  various  theories  which  hare  been  proposed  to  ac-  : 
count  for  the  Aurora  Borealis  give  nothing  very  satisfactory,  j 
Halley  and  Cotes  attributed  it  to  the  watery  vapours  of  the  i 
atmosphere ,'  the  former  also  suggested  the  etfluvia,  by  which  | 
he  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  , 
magnetism.   Mairan  wrote  the  complete  treatise  already  al>  i 
luded  to  in  support  of  a  notion  that  the  solar  atmosphere  (to  i 
which  be  attributed  the  zodiacal  light)  extended  as  far  as 
that  of  the  earth,  and  being  driven  towards  the  poles  (how,  | 
is  not  very  clear)  causes  the  phenomena  observed.  Euler  . 
imagined  it  to  proceed  from  part  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
driven  from  its  natural  position  by  the  impulse  of  light. 
Becearia,  Canton,  Franklin,  and  others,  advocate  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  hypothesis  of  M.  Libes  is  at  least  ingenious 
and  experimental,  and  was  at  one  time  much  adopted.  He 
had  observed,  that  when  one  of  the  compounds  of  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  was  formed  by  the  transmission  of  the  electric 
spark  through  a  mixture  of  those  gases,  reddish  vapours 
were  produced,  which  rose  in  the  air.   He  found  also,  that 
in  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  the  trans- 
mission of  the  electric  spark  caused  the  union  of  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  (forming  water)  in  preference  to  that 
of  too  oxygen  and  nitrogen.   He  imagined  therefore  that 
there  was  but  Uttle  hydrogen  in  the  upper  strata  of  Hat 
atmosphere  near  the  pole;  so  that  while  tlie  usual  dis- 
charges of  electricity  form  water  in  lower  latitudes,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  presence  of  hydrogen,  a  nitrous  compound 
is  formed  in  higher  latitudes,  where  he  supposes  that  then 
is  little  or  no  hydrogen. 

This  subject  is  one  our  knowledge  of  which  we  may 
expect  to  be  rapidly  increased.  Should  tiiat  be  the  cbm, 
ve  may  provisionally  refer  the  reader  to  Lights,  North- 
ern. 

AURUN6ABAD,  a  province  of  Hindustan,  formerl] 
known  as  the  province  or  soubah  of  Ahmednuggur.  It  i 
situated  in  that  part  of  Hindustan  which  bears  tiie  name  « 
the  Deccan,  and  lies  between  the  18th  and  Slst  degree  c 
north  latitude.  The  limits  of  this  ]Mwvinoe  are  not  vev; 
elearly  defined,  and  in  conmum  with  those  of  otDer  Induv 
territories  are  subject  to  oceasioiial  alteration.  To  tha  nort 
it  has  Guzerat,  Ksnddsh,  and  Berar ;  to  the  east,  Bee^ 
and  Hyderabad ;  to  the  south  is  Bejapoor,  and  to  the  wei 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  length  is  estimated  at  300  mxhm 
and  its  breadth  at  160  milM. 

Aurungabad  first  became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  'E.xi 
pire  in  1633  in  the  reign  of  Shah  Jehan,  when  the  fortr* 
of  Dowlatabad  was  taken  by  the  Soubahdar  of  Kandeia 
who  thus  put  an  end  to  the  shorMived  dynasty  of  tl 
Abyssinian  M^k  Amber.  The  fortress  just  mention* 
was  then  considered  as  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  oq 
tinued  to  be  so  after  the  Nizams  became  independent  of  ti 
M(^l  govenunent,  and  until,  in  more  recent  times,  4 
encrooohmentg  of  the  Poonah  Hahrattas  made  it  an  unvoi 
fortable  residence  for  the  Nizam,  who  removed  the  hocsC 
his  government  to  H^derabi^^^^^|i^ee  is  m 
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£viUWhvMa  tkm  Ninm  and  tha  MihraWig.  ateot  one- 

buith  bans  aoder  the  away  of  the  fbnner,  and  three-fourths 

aa«rlhrtfrthe  latter. 
Ikinrfeea  of  the  pimriiMa  u  in  goDwal  mountaiimiB, 

i^nlly  what*  it  im  riiind  by  thawaatom jrikauta,  the 
Ubciimriainif  to  a  eoMidaraUa  baight  Tha  ttaet  of 
cMBDy  whkh  Uea  to  tha  eaatward  of  the  ghaula,  and  wbidi 
iuisitt  tha  Uifceat  portion  of  tha  prorinca.  it  for  Uie  moet 
put  dmted  taUe-laoJ,  aeldom  laM  than  1800  feet  above 
tfaeMof  the  aea.  It  abounds  in  thoae  almoet  inaoeeaaibb 
bKaenea— the  hiU  forta— which  so  oftea  hafllad  tha  at- 
uapb  of  the  HoguU.  and  ware  of  the  graatest  sanriea  to  tbe 
Mtins  in  their  atrugglea  for  indmen&noe. 

In  its  ganeral  character,  the  soU  of  the  province  is  fertile, 
pmlndiif  abuadaiice  of  rice;  but,  owing  to  the  oppraa»ive 
chuider  of  the  native  gDVernments,  tm  population  is  by 
BO  nwans  ptoportiooate  to  the  extent  or  capability  of  the 
ad.  lUny  Kuropaaa  fmita  attain  to  a  high  dagrae  of 
Itifectian,  partieuLarly  atrawhatiiaa.  peaches,  and  giapaa ; 
Ae  last  of  which  are  vaiT  laiga^ 

A  TMy  hardy  but  ill'-lbffmed  Iweed  of  boiwa  ia  raarad  in 
pett  noahets  for  the  Mahratto  cavalry. 

Anraonbad  eontuna  the  sources  of  several  rivers; 
aoMK  ouera  are  the  Neera,  the  Beema,  and  the  Godavery. 
Tha  fait  rim  in  tha  wastem  ghauU  to  the  south  of  Poena, 
and  paniag  aaatward  divides  the  pfovinca  from  Bc||apoor, 
and  bUs  into  the  Beema  At  Nurungur,  in  the  province  of 
Malwa.  The  Beema  rises  in  the  mountains  about  40  miles 
aordi  of  Pooaa»  and  paaaes  at  a  distance  of  15  miles  from 
that  place;  thenoe  it  flows,  with  many  windings,  ma  south- 
easterly diiedioo,  receiving  several  hiU- streams  in  its 
eoone,  and  after  flowing  about  400  miles  it  joins  the 
Kiiihiia.  ia  the  proviiiea  dt  Hydeiahad.  The  6oda%-«ry,  one 
flf  the  Bwst  aacrad  Btieama  of  tha  HindooS)  and  the  laigaat 
mar  of  the  Dekkan,  jwocaeds  titom  numeniua  sources  in 
the  vaatem  ghaut  mountains,  and  traverses  the  province 
faat  weak  to  eert.  [See  Godatut.1  These  riven  do  not 
attain  to  any  eooadnaUe  sisa  until  they  ham  left  the  Itanita 
•f  the  province. 

The  pritacapal  towns  of  the  Soubah  are  Aumngabad, 
A^ednuggur,  Dowlatabad,  Poona,  Jalna.  and  Bsawrin 
DesenptwQS  of  theae  places  will  be  found  in  this  work,  as 
Veil  as  of  tbio  remariuble  excavated  temples  of  Carli  and 
Elara.  both  of  which  are  within  the  province.  The  inha- 
bstants  are  principally  Hindoos ;  only  about  one-twentieth 
are  MohnroimadansL  The  Mabratta  language  isthatimn- 
cvaDy  uaed,  and  this  there  are  several  local  dialeeta. 
Hmdaatanee  and  Faraian  are  spokm  by  the  higher  ebMiea, 
the  latter  being  used  in  the  courts. 

(See  Feriahta*a  JKstory  of  th*J)teemj  Maloolm's  Jf«- 
aienv  q/*  CaUnU  Mia;  Rennell's  lismoir     a  Map 
BrndrnMian.) 

AURUNGABAD,  a  city  of  Hindustan,  within  the 
imiia  of  the  Niaam'a  dominions,  ud  the  capital  of  tha 
INvinee  juat  deaoribad.  It  is  aituatad  in  19°  54'  N.  lat. 
and  7S'  33*  E.  long. 

Aonmgabad  was  originally  a  village  named  Gnrka,  but 
^■"--'"g  a  favourite  rmidence  of  Aurangxebe  during  the 
tiBW  when  he  waa  govamor  of  Khandeis^  in  the  DeUtan, 
it  speedily  roea  in  imporUnce.  For  a  long  time  after  the 
^HzaiBs  bad  shaken  off  their  dependenoe  upon  Uia  court 
•f  Delhi,  this  city  continued-  to  be  the  place  of  their  resi- 


Auningabad  ia  aitnatod  in  a  hollow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
■har  Komah.  a  monntain-atream,  which  aHaralea  die  city 
fcsm  a  eooaklerabla  aiiboih  called  Begum  Pooca,  the  com- 


vith  which  ia  preserved  by  means  of  two  sub- 
Muttal  bridges.  On  the  north  side  is  a  considerable  marsh 
■mloyed  tar  the  cultivation  of  rice,  and  it  is  probably  owing 
ttma  exhalationa  proceeding  from  this  ground  that  the  city 
a  very  anhaalthy,  and  that  the  inhabitants  are  subject  at 
iB  Maaons  to  be  attacked  by  inlermittent  fevers.  The  mili- 
toy  eaatoninento,  which  stand  about  a  mile  south-wast  of 
fte  city  upon  a  rocky  plain,  are  said  to  be  ftee  from  this 
nriaia,  and  to  be  generally  healthy. 

Caasiderable  ioouatry  ms  been  shown  in  providing  a 
■Aaeot  aapply  of  excellent  water  for  the  use  and  comfort 
'  the  inhabitaata.  This  water  is  brought  hy  maana  of 
Vasegadnito  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  ia  distributed 
^^1^  tarthttn  p^paa  to  numerous  stone  resorvoin  in  every 
fttaf  titj.  Tha  jmneipal  street  ia  nearly  two  miles 
■■^  aid  of  a  eoosidataUe  width,  with  a  spnoious  qua- 


ateae  aactiiBa^t  Mid  a  haikh—a  lariwfr-^aea  near  but  without  nSect 
Ik  ISO.  fTHB  FSNNY  CYCLOPEDIA.] 


it  The  palace  of  Aurungxebe,  wbioh  is  now  in  ruins,  eovera 
an  exteiuive  spaoe.  Here  is  also  a  celebimtcd  mausoleum 
erected  by  order  of  that  ruler  to  the  memory  of  his  daugh- 
ter :  it  bMTB  some  resemblanoe  to  the  tage  mahal  built  by 
theEmperorSbah  Jehan,at  Agra.  IliewholeeiW  is  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  and  wlwn  visited  in  1 827  by  Coum^  Fitx- 
datenoa  appeared,  at  least  aa  regarded  it*  prineipal  bi^ld- 
inga,  litUe  batter  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  In  1825  it  was 
stili,  however,  said  to  contain  a  populaUon  ot  60,000  pw< 
aons,  and  to  cover  a  spaiw  about  seven  miles  in  cireum- 
ference.  A  considerable  traOic  is  carried  on  in  the  laiaar, 
where  both  Kuiopean  and  native  goods  are  exposed  for  sale : 
the  principal  trade  is  in  silk  manufactures. 

During  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year  the  wind  usually 
blows  from  the  south-west;  in  the  months  of  Novem- 
ber, December,  and  January,  easterly  wiodii  commonly 
prevail,  and  at  this  time  the  variations  of  temper&tute  are 
sudden  and  excessive,  the  thermometer  changing  from  50" 
to  86'  in  the  same  day.  At  other  times  the  range  of  the 
thermometer  ia  from  7SC  to  lQ<f  FahrenheiL  The  avenge 
quantity  of  rain  whieh  ftdls  during  the  year  is  sbrted  to  be 
36  inches ;  but  in  this  respect  the  climate  is  subject  to  much 
variation,  and  fbr  each  of  three  consecutive  yeara  it  has 
been  known  that  the  quantity  of  rain  has  not  exceeded  SI 
inches.  All  kinds  of  tropical  fruits  are  good  and  abundant, 
and  both  grapes  and  oranges  are  of  excellent  quality. 

Aurungabad  is  distant  from  Poonab  186  miles;  frMtt 
Bombay  284  miles ;  ftom  Hyderabad  295 ;  from  Mtulras 
647;  from  Delhi  750 ;  and  from  Calcutta  J  022  mtWs,  travel- 
Ung  distances.  It  is  also  about  seven  miles  south-east 
from  the  fortress  of  Dowlatabad.  (See  RennellK  Memoir,' 
Malcolm's  3f«iR0t>^  Central  JmSai  Ferishta's /^u/ory 
tM«  Decern;  Flticlacenee's  BrnUe  tMrotu[h  India  amd 
Egypt  to  Engbmd.} 

AURUNGZBBB  was  the  last  powerful  and  anergatie 
sovereign  that  ruled  over  the  U(^ol  empire  of  Hindustan 
iurii^  the  latter  half  <tf  the  seventeenth  century.  Hia  pn*- 
par  name  was  Mohunmed ;  but  his  grandfather  fjfave  him 
the  surname  Aurungxebe  (properly  Aurang-stb),  t.  e.  '  the 
ornament  of  the  throne.'  and  when  he  became  emperor,  he 
assumed  the  titles  of  Mobt-eddTn,  i.  e. '  the  revi\-«r  of  reli- 
gion.' and  Alem-gtr,  t. «.  *  the  voiiqueror  of  the  world.* 

Aurungiebe  was  the  third  son  of  Siiab  Jchan.  the  son 
and  suecesKV  of  the  celebrated  emperor  Jehao^r.  He  was 
bom  on  the  22nd  of  October.  1618,  and  had  just  attained 
his  tenth  year  when,  upon  the  dea^  of  Jehongir,  his  father 
ascended  the  throne  (Ist  February,  1628).  Aurungxebe 
appeara  from  an  early  age  to  have  aspired  to  the  throne  of 
the  ]fog<^;  but  be  artfidly  eonoealed  nis  ambitkaudesijgna 
under  an  assumed  air  of  piety  and  devotedness  to  religious 
duties.  From  his  twentieth  year.  howe\'er,  military  witias 
devolved  upon  him,  and  sotm  engaged  bis  entire  attention. 
After  an  expedition,  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
had  permitted  Shah  Jeban  to  undertake  i^ainst  the  Dek- 
kan. Aurungzebe  waa  appunted  governor  of  the  conquered 
province  of  Khaodeish,  and  founded  hers  a  magnificent  city, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name  Aurungabad  (proper^ 
Aurang-ftbAd,  t.  e.  the  city  of  Aurang).  Soon  afterwartb 
the  province  of  Cabul  was  infested  by  an  incursion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  Aurungzebe  wbs  sent  against  them,  and  after  a 
long  and  desperate  struggle  succeeded  in  subduing  the 
Uzbek  sovereign.  But  neither  Aurungzebe  nor  Dam-She- 
kub,  his  eldest  brother,  was  able  to  resi;ue  the  citv  of  Can- 
dahar,  whieh  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  during  the  ahsance  of 
the  Mogol  army,  had  obtained  by  capitulation.  At  the 
instigation  of  Emir  Jumlah,  a  chief  in  the  sen'ice  of-  the 
king  of  Gokonda,  Aurungzebe  renewed  the  war  in  Uie 
Dekkan :  he  had  taken  Hyderabad  by  surprise,  and  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Golconda,  when  orders  from  the  imperial 
court  at  Agra  arrived,  directing  that  terms  of  peace  sliould 
be  proposed  to  the  besieged  r^a.  Emir  Jumlah  was  called 
to  Agra,  and  the  emperor  Shah  Jehan  conferred  upon  him 
the  dignity  of  vizier.  Jointly  with  him,  Aurungzebe  led  an 
expedition  against  the  ri^a  of  Bejapore,  wfao,  after  the  dofeut 
of  hi«  army,  was  obliKed  to  submit  to  very  severa  terms. 
After  these  events  (about  the  end  of  the  year  1656),  the 
healUi  of  Bhah  Jehan,  who  was  then  upwards  of  seventy 
years  old.  excited  alarm.  His  eldest  son,  Dara-Sbekuh 
(.bom  in  a.o.  1615),  endeavouring  to  secure  the  throne  t/c 
himself,  confined  his  father,  and  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment into  his  hands.  He  was  at  first  opposed  by  his  bro- 
ther Stgah  (bom  in  a  Jt.  1616),  the  next  in  ue  to  himself. 


But  Aurungxebe,  under  the  pretence  of 
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•eeuing  ib»  throne  to  hii  younger  bntiMr  Mimd  Biikhsh 
t'bom  in  A.v.  1634),  then  at  AhiMdabad  In  Quseimt,inTitBd 
him  to  join  him  with  his  forces  at  Oi;^ein,  the  capital  of 
Halwah.  Murad  Bakhsh  fUlowed  this  mvitatien,  and  the 
aniled  troops  of  the  two  brothers  encountered  end  defeated 
the  forces  of  Dara-Sbekuh  near  Oueein,  and  again  near 
Ana.  Dara-Sbekuh  fled  towards  Lahore,  and  Auning- 
zem  havin?  first  seized  and  imprisoned  his  brother  Murad 
Bakbsh  at  Agra,  was  proclaimca  emperor  in  the  gardens  of 
Ixz-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the  20th  of  July  (acMrding  to 
others  on  the  2nd  of  August),  1038.  His  fttther,  Shah 
Jehan,  had  in  the  mean  time  recoTered  from  bis  illness ; 
but  Aurungzebe  continaed  to  keep  him  in  eostody,  and 
remoTed  him  from  Delhi  to  Agra,  mere  he  died  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four  yean,  and  it  has  been  suspected  by  pcnson, 
on  tiie  21st  of  January,  1668. 

Shortly  after  Aurungzebe  had  been  proclaimed  emperor, 
his  brother  Sujah  repeated  the  attempt  to  possess  himself  of 
the  iroTernment,  but  was  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  at 
last  having  no  further  means  of  resistance,  he  fled  firom  his 
retreat  at  Dacca  in  Bengal,  and  sought  refbge  with  the 
neigjibouring  raja  of  Aracan,  by  whom  he  was  cruelly  be- 
trayed and  imprisoned.  Dara  Shekuh  had  about  the  same 
time  returned  from  Lahore,  and  having  gained  the  governor 
of  Quzeiat,  was  marching  towards  Delhi,  when  he  was  met 
and  defeated  by  Aurungzebe  near  Ajmere.  He  fled  to- 
wards the  Indus,  but  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  and  put  to  death  at  Khizr-abad,  near  Delhi,  on  the 
S8th  of  August,  1699.  His  son  Soliman-Shekuh  had  sought 
the  protecticmof  the  rwaofSeriRagur  indie  noithera moun- 
tains, but  was  by  him  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Aurung- 
zebe, who  confined  hlro  in  the  fort  of  Chralior  (I'tth  of 
January,  1661). 

Aurungzebe  bad,  in  1659,  been  proalaimed  a  second  Ume, 
when  he  rardered  that,  for  the  future,  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  should  be  dated  fVom  the  12th  of  May  of  that 
Tear  (or  the  1st  of  Ramaxan,  A.  H^.  1069).  As  soon  as 
he  had  repressed  all  competition  for  the  throne,  he  showed 
great  prudence  and  talent  in  his  administration,  and  his 
reign  was  peaceful  and  tranquil.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
foresight  and  prudent  measures  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
averting  or  mitigating  the  disastrous  consequences  of  a 
Amine  that  occurred  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

Emir  Jumlah  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Bengal ; 
and  his  popularity  excited  the  jealousy  of  Anrungxebe,  who, 
ro  order  to  prevent  him  from  forming  ambitious  dengns,  sent 
him  on  an  expedition  against  the  king  of  Asam.  Tlie  arms 
of  Emir  itumlah  were  vietorions;  but  bis  troops  wen 
afflicted  with  a  dysentery,  to  vbieh  diieaM  Emir  Jumlah 
himself  fell  a  victim. 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  the  throne  of  Aurungzebe 
had  nearly  been  endangered  in  consequence  of  the  mistake 
of  a  secretary,  who,  in  writing  to  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  bad 
addressed  him  by  no  higher  title  than  belonged  to  the  khan 
of  the  Uzbeks.  Shah  Abbas,  supposing  this  to  be  a  preme- 
ditated insult,  declared  a  war,  which  might  have  proved 
fotal  to  AuruT^ebe,  and  was  actually  advancing  with  an 
army  towards  udia,  when  he  suddenly  died. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  enemy  to  the  throne  of  AuruBff- 
zebe  had  arisen  in  the  person  of  Sevagee,  the  founder  of  the 
Kbihratta  power,  who,  when  thwarted  in  his  first  «q)loits, 
submitted  to  the  emperor,  bnt  soon  revolted,  in  eonset^uence 
of  being  treated  with  oonhimely ;  he  struck  coins  in  his  own 
name,  attacked  and  plundered  Surat,  and  other  parts  of  the 
Moeol  dominion,  and  made  the  kings  of  Bejapore  and  of  Gol- 
conaa  tributary  to  himself.  In  1 677  he  enterM  the  territory  of 
Goleonda  with  40,000  horse,  and  placed  Mahratta  governors 
in  Uie  towns  and  fortresses ;  and  when  he  died  (a.d.  1682) 
his  dominions  comprehended  an  extent  of  about  400  miles 
in  length,  by  120  in  breadth.  The  hostilities  between  the 
Mahratta  and  Mogol  domini<ms  were  continued  under  his 
son  Sambagee,  who  roused  the  indignation  tuid  resentment 
of  Aumngzebe  by  affording  a  refbge  to  Prince  Akbar,  one 
of  the  emperor's  younger  sons,  who  had  ravolted  against  his 
fother.  In  1687  Anrunnriw  led  an  army  into  tfie  Dekkan, 
compelled  the  cities  of  Hyderabad,  Bcgapore,  and  Goleonda 
to  surrender,  and  extended  his  dominion  neart;  to  the  limits 
of  the  Camatic.  Sambagee  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to 
a  cruel  death.  His  brother  Rama  threw  himself  into  the 
fort  of  Gingee,  where  he  offored  a  most  desperate  resiatanoe. 
and  retarded  the  reduction  of  the  Camatic  from  the  year 
169SttUl760.  The  settlement  of  the  Dekkan,  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  tfie  Mahrtftaa,  continaed  to  aoeupjr  IIm  wbolo 


attantioa^AiiraiigMboaariBer  tbelatM  v«M  efUilIk 

The  imperial  troqps  aasi^  oenqoeied  the  MahnMalbiesa 

whenever  they  met  them  in  the  open  field ;  but  tl^  Mah- 
rattas  tkilfnlly  eluded  regular  battles.  They  issued  fbm 
their  fastnesses  in  the  mountains  whenever  the^  could,  in- 
fested the  adjaoent  provinces  by  predatorr  ineursioni,  and 
retired  to  their  retreats  as  soon  as  a  Ifogol  army  ap- 
proaohed  them.  The  jealous  policy  of  Aurun^z^  pre- 
vented him  from  intrusting  bold  and  enterprising  ofiioers 
with  the  command  of  his  troc^  or  with  the  govemrasnt  of 

Srovincas.   Years  were  loet  In  unavailing  attempts  to  nib- 
ue  the  dominion  of  these  mountaineen,  who  soon  found 
the  whole  country  south  of  the  river  Nerbvdda  open  to  their 
deTastatiooa.  In  the  midst  of  theae  strwg^  Anningzebe 
died  at  Ahmednagar,  in  the  ptovince  of  Dowlatabad,  w  the 
21st  of  January,  1707.  With  his  death  terminated  tbebril-  j 
tiant  epoch  of  ue  Mogol  power  in  India.  He  had  five  sons,  i 
Mohammed,  Mohammed  Mosim,  Aaem,  Akbar,  and  Kim-  i 
bakbsh.    Mohammed  Mosim  (sumamad  Shah  AImb  and.  , 
Kotb-eddtn  Bahadur  Shah)  was  proelaimed  his  successor.  , 
(See  Orme's  Historical  f^agmtntr  of  the  Mog%il  Bmpirct  j 
vol.  i.  Lond.  1 782,  «vo.   Dow's  Hiatorw  ^  IS$ido»tan,  rtA.  . 
iil.  p.  60,  &o.  Mill's  Hittory  t^Brituk  iaSa,  sd  edit,,  vd.  . 
ii.  p.  330—373.) 

AUSCULTATION,  fIrom  mttevHo  to  listen,  the  meihod  \ 
of  distingiHshing  t>w  stales  of  health  and  disease  by  the  study 
of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  OTgans  in  the  movementa  , 
which  they  make  in  the  performanoe  of  their  functicMis. 
When  air  rushes  by  the  i^nd-pipe  into  the  lung  in  the  setioa 
of  faupimtien ;  when  it  ia  expelled  through  the  same  mbe  in 
the  action  ni  expirfctioa ;  when  it  is  acted  upon  in  the  larynx  ' 
by  the  organs  of  the  voice;  when  the  heart  beats,  that  ia.  ' 
when  the  difforent  chambmt  of  which  H  is  composed  forcibly 
contract ;  vbes  1^  blood  flows  through  the  great  arteri^  ^ 
trunks ;  when  air  is  contained  in  Che  intestines  and  is  acted 
on  by  these  organs  in  their  natural  movements, — in  all 
these  cases  soands  are  produced  which  can  be  heud,  often 
by  the  unasnsted  ear ;  and  stitt  more  distinctly  by  the  aid 
of  an  acoustic  instrument.  When  attention  is  paid  to  these  < 
sounds,  it  is  found  that  they  diflbr  greatly  from  each  other.  ^ 
The  sound  of  the  air  in  the  wind-pipe  during  inspiration  is 
different  fVom  that  in  the  same  tube  in  expiration :  the 
sound  of  the  air  in  ttte  larynx  during  the  act  of  speaking  is  ) 
diflsrent  firom  both ;  while  the  sound  prodnoed  by  the  oMtm  i 
of  iSoB  heart,  and  even  by  the  airtioa  of  its  different  eham-  ; 
ben,  may  be  discriminated  the  one  IVom  the  ether.  By  the  » 
study  of  these  sounds,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  be  posnUe  i 
to  beeome  aoquainted  with  those  which  are  natural  to  the  i 
different  organs  in  the  state  oi  health:  but  when  thea*  i 
oi^na  beoome  disordered,  their  movements  are  modified  in  \ 
a  great  variety  of  modes,  eaoh  modiScation  of  mD\'ement  ^ 
being  attended  with  a  corresponding  modification  of  sound  ; 
oonsequently.  these  modified  sounds  are  capable  of  afiford-  : 
ing  indications  of  various  states  of  disease,  the  difference 
between  the  healthy  and  the  morbid  souad  bring  the  sij^ 
and  the  measure  of  the  deviation  of  the  organ  from  the 
Stat*  of  healtti.   The  i^ysioian,  oarefaUy  studying  the 
aounda  prodneed  by  the  organi  during  life,  makes  hunaalf  . 
foniliai  vitii  those  which  are  natural  to  them :  in  a  par^  . 
tieulareaso  he  heaia  sounds  vhiefa  be  knosri  to  he  alto- 
geth^  diflbrent  flmn  tboee  tiwt  ate  natural :  ihe  patient 
dies :  iSm  j^ysidan  examines  the  organs  after  death ;  li« 
finds  that  a  certain  organ  is  diseased  in  a  certain  mode 
this  morbid  emdition  of  the  oi^an,  which  he  has  beeu 
tau^t  by  inapaotion  after  death,  ha  assoeiates  in  his  mind 
with  the  peculiar  sound  which  he  observed  that  the  organ 
emitted  durii^  life.    Another  case,  attended  with  the 
same  sound,  is  proved  by  inspeetian  «fter  daath  to  be  eoa  - 
neoted  with  the  same  disease  ef  the  same  organ ;  and. 
every  time  that  he  hears  this  peculiar  sound,  he  finds  the 
same  organ  diseased  in  the  same  mode.   A  peculiar  souncl 
may  thus  baeooM  the  snro  and  certun  indieation  of  a 
partkmkr  disease;  in  thia  manner,  by  psnevwing  atten- 
tion during  lifo  and  eareflol  namiution  alter  deaAi.  it 
may  be  possible  to  discriminate  the  moriiid  states  ef  all  tlae 
organs  that  give,  when  in  action,  a  distinguishable  aound. 
Extended  and  repeated  observation  has  shown  that  tihe 
detection  and  discrimination  of  disease  \ij  this  mode  may 
be  effected  with  a  minuteness  and  precision  tiiat  could  not 
possibly  have  been  credited  pnvioas  to  the  waetical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact ;  and  asodem  scieace  has  elicited,  and 
almost  matvred.  a  mem  mode,  an  imvmhtm  fwraai,  aa  oott 
oftiietotimigMlBW  of  iljuaito^—JifcrfJiaeafiawwg 
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rfthfllnd/. 

To  the  pIiikiGophMMl  mind  nothing  is  mora  iaterattiiig 
nd  imtruetire  than  to  trace  the  history  of  useful  diieovary. 
Ilttdetrthattbe  ideaon  which  the  modem  utafwuetilta' 
txa  is  foundait  had  ocooired  to  Hippoormtes  upwaida  of 
two  dwuuid  jrean  ago.   '  You  will  know  by  uu.'  Mji 
this  Int  leoordsd  obMrw  of  diieaie  aa  denoted  b7  waM, 
■  tbt  tfas  efaait  contains  water  and  not  put^  H,  en  i^tlyug 
lhaw£iraMctiin  time  to  tlie  aide,  yon  hear  a  aMUM  like 
Alt  of  boiliDg  Tinegir.*   The  non-aiiitiea  of  dimaoliiin  in 
deageaadeooutry  of  Hippocrates  prevented  all  eooamte 
ind  extended  obserratioa ;  and  consequently  rendered  it 
BpnaUetDfaUewoHt  to  nay  sum  and  easAil  naidt  the  idea 
vludt  bad  eeonired  te  Uie  meat  antiHit  writer  <m  phyaie. 
Aeoxdin^y,  the  saf^estton  of  Hippowatea  seems  to  nave 
iitneied  ae  tttention  for  many  eentories,  and  the  mode  of 
itadTmg  disease  fiMiodedupm  it.  if  it  had  em  been  eairied 
b  uj  efieot  in  remote  woii  hed  long  sank  into  oblirion. 

Abmt  tbe  middle  of  tcie  1 7tb  century,  a  distiagttished 
pialasafher  andmatfaenuUidan,  who  waa  nist  of  the  medical 
infaaoo.  sod  who  doee  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted 
viik  cbs  viitings  <ii  Hippoefates»  had  the  ponatcatioa  to  see 
thlsdvaat^  au^t  be  taken  the  muto  wadneed  by 
Ai  MiioH  a  the  intamal  oKgaaa  to  dimover  ns  natura  of 
Urn  diHSBsd  atataa,  aad  he  erea  pmdiatod  that  aititnal 
Bsns  woold  sooe  day  be  employed  to  aaaiit  Ae  ear  in  tbe 
Mnott  of  that  olqeet.  *  There  may  be  a  poaaRnlity.*  says 
Ha^  ia  hii  poathuBoos  works,  *  of  dtaeoTeiing  the  internal 
BotiMM  and  actiona  of  bodies  I17  tbe  soand  they  make.  Who 
bm  bitf  that,  aa  in  a  watch,  we  may  hear  uie  beating  of 
tkibsUiiee.aBdtlie  mnning  of  the  wheels,  and  the  striking 
tfthshsmiBMiiaod  thegimting  of  tbe  teeth,  and  multitudes 
rfsiinrooissa;— who  knows.  Isay,  bnt  that  it  may  be  poa- 
Ale  to  discover  ttie  motiona  of  intomal  parts  of  bodiea, 
vbrtber  animaU  vegetable,  er  miners,  by  the  sounds 
thir  Make ;  that  oaae  may  discover  the  wmks  perfbrmed 
a  Og  HToal  iiffiiieB  and  shops  of  a  man'a  body,  and 
imbf  disoorer  what  engine  is  out  of  order,— what  works 
•I  gwog  on  at  aerenl  tnnaa,  and  lie  still  at  ethers,  and 
AtUs.  I  have  this  eneouragoment  not  to  tfailik  all  these 
Ud|i  ntterly  impoeaible.  tiuugh  never  ao  mueh  deridad  by 
tsgnsnli^of  men.  «nd  never  to  seemingly  mad,  fimlish. 
■dfatutie;  Hmt,  aa  tte  ditaking  ftem  impossible  oan- 
M  aah  iaqcenpe  my  knowledge,  so  the  believing  them 
|MAb  m^  peitaapa  be  an  oecasion  for  tokint;  notiee  of 
mA  fluogs  aa  aafithar  would  pass  by  withoiit  remd  as 
a^  And  aomewbat  mtue  of  enocmrageinent  I  have 
)b  fan  expetienee.  that  I  have  been  able  to  hear  very 
fieslr  dw  beatiiw  of  a  man's  heart ;  and  It  is  oommpti  to 
■vwniotian  of  l3b»  vrindtoand  fro  in  tbe  gnti  and  other 
■dvisNisi  the  stopping  in  the  lunn  is  easily  disoovered 
^ibsvhasting.  An  to  the  nwtkm  of  the  parM  one  amongst 
■Mbv,  to  meir  beooming  MnsiMe,  they  requite  either 
tedair  motione  be  InerMeed.  or  that  m  organ  he  made 
Me  siee  and  punertfl  to  sansato  and  dMngnish  them  aa 
^m;  fcroedi^g  of  both  wfaioh  I  think  it  v  not  im- 
jniiUs  bat  that  In  many  eaaea  there  may  be  hdpa  fennd.' 

nil  piediMiDa  hae  been  realised :  helps  nave  been 
^■i  About  a  century  after  this  passage  was  written, 
I^opM  Avmbragger,  a  German  physician  then  residing 
R^inBa,ft^  upon  an  artiQeial  method  of  producing  sounds 
■  nuiou  regions  of  the  body  (see  Percvssiok)  by  which 
At^bjiietan  might  judee  of  the  state  of  the  subjacent  parts. 
^  nethod,  announced  to  tbe  world  in  a  small  volume  in 
^s,fim  pabUsbed  in  the  year  1761,  attracted  little  atten- 
ether  among  the  countrymen  of  the  inventor  or  among 
^■ip  nstians  for  tbe  epaoe  of  half  a  century.   In  the  year 
the  celebrated  Corviaart  translated  into  FVench  the 
^sf  Avmbmner,  and  made  his  method  known  to  all 
^  nauriH  of  Bnrape.   Fnmi  that  period  the  praetioe  of 
^inaauu  has  been  pretty  general,  and  it  soon  became  at- 
^^Hin  skilfiil  band*,  wiut  results  ftr  more  precise  and 
thsn  had  been  anticipated. 

ittention  of  physicians  having  been  thus  distinctly 
to  &e  method  of  studying  disease  from  sounds 

Naeri  in  tbe  body  whether  tiaturaUy  or  artificially,  a 
of  joong  French  physicians,  disciples  of  Corrisart, 

*|^dHfoainiencement  of  the  present  century,  took  up  the 
wifli  extraordinary  leal.  Among  the  most  distin- 
o(  these  young  m?n  were  MM.  Double,  Bavie, 

"'Uanee.    Speaking  of  the  signs  fttmished  by  respira- 

^•itftbaaoondspiod-ned  by  It  within  the  chest.  M. 


Doable,  in  hii  work  on  Semekdogy.  publi^ed  two  y 
before  the  dimovery  which  led  to  uie  establishment  of  ana 
euUatton  aa  an  art  and  soiea^,  aaya,  *Ia  order  to  oaar 
diatinotly  the  sounds  within  the  chest,  we  mast  apply  the  ear 
ekiady  to  every  point  of  all  its  aspeota.  by  which  meana  we 
can  distinguiah  not  merely  the  kind  anddcpee  of  thesoand, 
but  even  its  precise  uto.  I  have  frequMitly  derived  gmat 
beneAt  iVom  thia  nude  of  inveatigatwa,  to  which  I  waa 
naturally  led  by  the  emplojmoDt  of  the  like  method  in 
ootploring  tbe  pnUatkm  of  we  heart.' 

At  the  very  time  wkma  tkla  waa  vnilMn,  Laenme  and 
aevcnl  of  his  Mlow-pBpils*  wdar  the  gaidiaoe  af  their  ma» 
ter  Corviaact,  while  dfligentty  da^ttig  eheal-diseaaH  l# 
m^ana  ef  parnasaion.  met  ooeaaienally  with  eaaea  hi  whiw 
this  method  afforded  them  little  or  no  awistance ;  and  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  flirtfaer  aid.  they  accustomed  themselves 
in  snob  coaes  to  apply  the  ear  eloeety  to  the  ebest  Little 
praettcal  benefit  resulted  for  some  time :  but  at  length  it 
led  to  a  disoovetr  of  inestimable  advantage ;  a  discovery 
which  may  be  aaia  to  have  enaUed  the  physician  to  see  into 
tbe  ohsat  almost  with  aa  mueh  dearaem  as  if  its  walls  were 
transparent,  Tbe  following  is  the  aeeount  of  this  discovery 
in  the  wwda  of  the  reoMUkable  man  who  made  it,  and  who, 
in  ttm  eouifle  of  a  linr  yean,  with  a  dfligsnce  scarcely  ever 
woeaded.  detnl^ad,  matured,  and  syatematind  the  highly 
■npottant  piaaMoal  ranlli  wfaieh  it  has  aflbrded. 

*  In  the  year  IBlSi*  aaya  Laennee  in  hia  great  work  De 
tAutaOtaikm  Midtat$  «t  det  Matadtm  dM  fottmom  «f  db 
Ganir, '  I  waa  eonanlted  by  a  young  woman  alfceted  with  tha 
general  aymptoma  of  diseased  heart,  and  in  whose  ease 
paroasrion  and  the  application  of  the  hand  Were  of  little 
avail,  owing  to  her  bemg  ezttemely  Inaty.  Tbe  hnmediato 
application  of  the  ear  being  inadmissible  for  obviottfl  rei- 
■ons,  I  happened  to  reeoDect  a  simple  and  wall-known  foct 
in  aconsties.  and  ftnded  it  might  be  turned  to  some  use  on 
the  preeMt  occasion.  Tbe  foct  I  allude  to  is  the  great  dis- 
tinctness with  which  we  hesr  the  scratch  of  a  pin  at  one  end 
of  a  piece  of  wood  on  applying  our  ear  to  the  other.  Im- 
mediately on  thia  suggestion,  I  railed  a  quire  of  paper  into 
a  kind  of  cylinder,  and  applied  one  end  of  it  to  my  patient's 
oheit  and  the  other  to  my  ear,  and  wu  not  a  litUe  sur^ 
prised  and  pleased  to  find  that  I  could  thereby  perceive  the 
aetion  of  the  heart  in  a  manner  much  more  dear  and  dis- 
tinet  than  I  had  ever  been  able  to  do  by  the  immediate 
appKeation  of  the  ear.  Fkom  this  moment  I  imagined  Uiat 
means  might  be  found  to  ascertain  the  character,  not 
meiely  of  the  aetion  of  the  heart,  but  of  every  speeies  of 
sound  prodnoed  hf  die  motion  of  all  the  organs  within  the 
ohest* 

Diligently  applying  himself  to  Improve  and  perfiMst  tbe 
rude  instruments  vmidi  he  employed  in  his  first  trials, 
Laennee  at  length  oonstmeted  that  which  is  now  in  general 
use,  called  the  Stethoeoope  (from  oHiBoc,  breast  or  eA««f, 
and  mcMrfw,  txamin*  or  Keptort)),  by  the  aid  of  which  be 
was  at  onoe  impressed  wiu  the  conviction  that  he  should 
be  enabled  to  msoover  'a  aet  of  new  signt  of  diseases  of 
the  chest,  simple  and  oertain,  and  such  aa  might  probably 
render  the  diagnosis  of  these  diseases  as  positive  and  eb-- 
enmstantial  as  that  of  many  affeetiont  which  come  within 
the  immediate  reach  of  the  hand  or  the  instrument  of  the 
sur^n.'  And  this  conviction,  to  a  great  extent,  has  been 
realised,  fat  a  new,  clear,  steady,  and  certain  light  has,  by 
the  aid  of  this  instrument,  been  thrown  on  atmMt  all  the 
diseases  of  all  the  organs  contained  iu  the  chest. 

The  art  of  distinguishing  disease  by  sound  comprehends 
then  two  distinct  methods,  that  of  auteultation  and  that  of 
percussion.  The  study  of  auscultation  may  be  pursued 
either  by  the  unassisted  ear.  or  through  the  medium  of  in- 
struments ;  the  first  is  called  immediate  w  direct,  tbe  second 
mediate  auscultation.  In  like  manner  pereussiou  may  be 
performed  either  on  the  natural  aurhee  of  the  body,  or 
through  the  medium  of  some  solid  or  tense  substance  fmnly 
applied  to  it.  The  first  is  termed  direct,  the  second  mediate, 
percussion.  [See  Pkrcussion.]  See  also  Double,  Semeio- 
hgie  OSrUraie ;  Forbes*8  Translation  of  Cwvisart's  Aven- 
bruKger  ;  Laennee,  De  1  Aiucultation  Midiaie  ;  arts.  *  Aus- 
culiation'  in  Cyetopeedia  q/"  PractietU  Medicine,  and  in  tbe 
Dictionary  0/ Practical  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Copland. 

AUSONIANS  (AU'SONES),  an  antient  people  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the 
great  Opican  or  Oscan  nation.  Niebubr  shows  that  Auso- 
nes  is  the  Greek  form  of  tbe  native  name  AuninL  from 
vhidi  tile  acydctive  form  AuruuigLU^  shortoi\^i^^urt|i^ 
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HUt  woold  come.  This  interohanse  of »  and  r,  in  certain 
positions,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  The  Ausones,  then,  and 
the  Auninci,  are  identiea].  Suewa  Anrunca,  near  the  Liris. 
was  in  the  centre  of  the  country  which  they  occupied. 
CalM  (Liry,  viiL  18)»  Ausona,  Uintumie,  andVewia  (ix.  23) 
wen  Ausonian  dtiea.  Livy  (viii.  15,16)  awns  to  speak  of 
tb*  Aufund  of  Somis  and  the  Aumrms  of  Cfllet  as  two  dif- 
ftrent  people ;  the  firmer  were  the  enemies,  the  latter  the 
siliea  <»  the  Sidieini.  The  ex|^ation  must  be,  that  the 
Auaones  of  Cales.  and  the  Aurunci  of  Suessa,  were  both 
Aasonea  or  Auninci  (it  is  indiSbruit  wbioh  term  we  use), 
•nd  that  one  part  of  the  natku,  at  the  period  referred  to, 
was  hostile  to  the  Romans,  and  the  other  part  friendly  to 
them.  (See  Niebohr,  L  p.  68i  fcc,  English  tranalalun ; 
and  Oftci.) 

AVSC/NIUS,  DECIMUS  MAGNUS  (for  so,  and  not 
D(!ciu8,  we  should  certainly  read  his  name),  was  bom  at 
Burdigida,  Bourdeaux,  some  time  eariy  in  the  fourth  century. 
His  father  Julius  Auaonius  was  a  distinguished  physician, 
eminent  also  fw  his  acquaintance  with  Grecian  literature. 
The  son  was  brought  up  by  his  maternal  uacto,  who  was  a 
belisrer  in  jndieiar  astrMOgy,  and  presaged  great  things 
from  his  nephew's  honeeope.  Ausonius  devotM  faimsdf  to 
the  onltivatton  of  totters.  When  about  thirty,  he  waa 
employed  to  teach  grammar  in  the  schools  of  Bourdeaux, 
ana  soon  after  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  He  was 
naturally  attached  to  that  city ;  and  has  celebrated  in  a 
book  of  poems  (Commemoratio  Profatonm  Burdigatm- 
tium)  all  those  who  had  taught  in  the  schools  of  Bouraeaux, 
and  Uiose  natives  of  the  place  who  had  filled  professorships 
elsewhere.  In  a.d.  369,  his  reputation  caused  him  to  be 
selected  by  the  fimperor  Valentinian  a*  tutor  to  his  son 
Oratian,  This  connection  naturally  led  to  hia  momotion; 
and  be  was  appointed  Pretorian  Pnefbet  of  Italy  aj>.  377, 
and  of  the  Oauls  in  the  fidlowing  vear  (fbr  the  nature 
of  this  ami  office,  see  Gibbon,  eh.  xvli.  middle) ;  and  made 
consul  by  Gratian  in  379. 

It  is  of  little  consequence  now.  though  it  has  been  largely 
disputed,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  heathen : 
if  the  former,  some  of  his  writings  do  little  credit  to 
his  profession.  His  poetical  talents  were  highly  esteemed 
during  his  life  (as  indeed  he  is  among  the  best  writers  of 
that  late  era) ;  and  the  Emperor  Theodosius  wished  to 
obtain  the  same  return  of  tiattery  from  him  which  Augus- 
tus received  from  Horace  and  Virgil.  But  his  style  is 
vicious  and  full  of  conceits,  and  his  subjects  generally  too 
trifling  to  retain  any  interest.  He  wrote  Epigram,  which 
contain  more  indeoency  than  originality;  Orio  NobUium 
Urtium,  a  series  of  riuut  poems  on  eminent  cities ;  ItfyUia, 
among  which  Cupid  Crtiq/M  and  the  Mot^  are  pmrnps 
the  bnt ;  EfMloltg;  Qratianm  Actio,  an  address  of  thanks, 
in  prose,  to  Gratian,  which  contains  many  of  the  particulars 
of  his  life.  He  also  wrote  apoem,  now  lost,  on  tne  Roman 
Fasti,  from  the  fbundation  of  the  city  down  to  the  year  386 ; 
and  it  might  seem  from  ^  Uoei, 

Milk  antKM  omUouiiim  et  Ua  AqxIm  tio*«KM 
ConiulU  AuwmII  nomeo  adnaque  iBge*, 

that  he  was  consul  in  the  year  366 ;  but  the  Fasti  and  the 
general  consent  of  modern  writers  fix  his  consulate  to  the 

year  379. 

Of  the  numerous  editions  of  this  author,  the  Dolphin,  by 
Father  Souchay.  is  recommended  as  the  beat.  The  Vario- 
mm,  1671,  uid  fiipont,  1 783,  may  also  be  recommended. 

AUSPICES  (Au^da).  For  a  brief  view  of  the  Roman 
superstition  upon  which  the  ceremony  of  the  auspices  was 
founded,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Auour.  It  is  there  stated 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  magistmtes,  before  tbey 
enteKtd  upon  their  office,  went  through  the  ceremony  of  in- 
auguration, which  was  supposed  to  confer  upon  them  the 
protection  of  heaven.  When  the  Roman  empire  had  greatly 
extended  itself,  it  waa  no  longer  po&sible  for  the  small  body 
of  augurs  on  all  occasionii  to  perform  their  duties  in  person ; 
«nd  it  was  therefore  conducive  to  the  public  service  that 
the  magistrates  themselves  who  bad  been  inaugurated 
should  be  suppoited  to  have  received  from  that  ceremony 
some  share  in  the  divine  privilege.  Thus  they  too  were 
able  to  deduce  the  pleasure  of  heaven  from  the  movements 
of  birds  and  the  other  signs  which  belonged  to  the  sacred 
sdecce.  Originally,  this  power  was  peculiar  to  the  patri- 
cian members,  and  the  privilege  wag  employed  as  an  arppr- 
ment  for  excluding  the  plebeians  from  the  higher  magis- 
traciea ;  but  eventually,  when  the  plebeians  had  acquired 
arightaT  admission  to  the  oonsulate,  pnetorahip, th^ 


also  necessarily  had  the  privil^e  of  the  auspices  attached 
to  these  magistracies.  Still,  to  the  very  last,  those  offices 
which  in  their  origin  were  purely  <^  a  plebeian  character,  at 
the  tribunate,  baano  connection  whatever  with  the  auspices. 
Then  were  many  nioetieB  in  the  biw  of  ausjnoet,  nbich 
were  matters  of  dispute  among  the  Rmnana  tbemtelvec, 
and  were  referred  from  time  to  tune  to  the  eoltege  of  augurs, 
or  sometimes  to  a  single  member  of  that  body.  The  most 
important  distinction  was  that  whidi  existed  between  the 
greater  and  the  less  aospices:  Uius  the  Miipioes(^  a  con- 
sul were  auperiw  to  those  of  a  prator ;  and  amseqnen^ 
the  latter,  it  waa  ruled,  could  not  preeide  at  a  coiutUar 
election. 

In  an  army  the  oomraander-in-chief  receiv  -d  the  auspices 
with  the  imperimn,  and  bo  completely  was  any  succeu  attri- 
buted to  this  privUege,  that  if  any  part  of  his  army  under 
any  inferior  oflteer,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  gained  a  victory, 
that  success  was  attributed  to  the  eommanider-in-chi^,  who 
perhaps  might  have  been  the  whole  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rtmie,  and  ha  alons  was  entitled  to  the  hooeorB  of 
the  triumph.  In  tfaia  oaaa  the  liewtenant  was  said  to  fight 
under  the  anapioes  ot  Uie  eommander-in-chief.  As  the 
ceremony  ot  toe  auapiMs  waa  originally  employed  to  sanc- 
tion the  cnnmenennent  of  every  important  undertaking, 
whether  puUic  or  private,  the  weed  oMpicari, '  to  take  ih» 
ausfHcea,  came  at  last  to  bear  the  signification  of  commenc- 
ing any  matter  of  importance. 

AUSTELL,  orAlISTLE,  ST.,  a  considerable  market- 
town  in  the  east  division  of  the  hundred  of  Powd«r,  in  the 
county  of  Oomwall.  on  the  road  from  London,  through  Lost 
withiel,  to  Grrampound,  Truro,  Redruth,  and  St.  Ives ;  243 
miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  64  from  Lostwithiel,  and  13  from 
Truio.   It  oceuraeBdieade  of  a  hill,  and  slopes  gradually  to 
a  small  tiviilat  that  mters  a  narrow  TalUy.  Thestre^are 
narrow,  and  without  foot  paveiDeut,  which  is  the  more  in* 
convenient  as  the  town  is  a  considerable  thoroughfare.  Tho 
church  is  a  handsome  fabric,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  chancel, 
with  side  aisles  separated  by  clustered  pillars.  It  has  a  gooA 
tower,  adorned  with  singular  sculpture ;  some  other  parts  ot 
the  edifice  are  also  fancmiUy  ornamented.  Round  the  second 
Btfffy  of  the  tower  are  several  rude  statues  in  richly  oma* 
mented  niches.   There  are  maoyfigures  on  the  west  side, 
and  fijur  on  each  of  the  others.    Those  on  the  west  side  are 
thus  described,  in  the  MS.  collections  of  Messrs.  Lysons  in 
the  British  Museum  ; — '  The  uppermost  niche  has  tne  figure 
of  God  the  Father,  with  the  crucifix.  This  niche  is  supported 
by  two  angels  holding  a  cloth  inclosing  some  little  flgur* 
praying.  In  the  next  row  of  mohea,  St  Gabriel  and  ths 
Virgin  pray  with  the  lilv-pot :  in  the  lower  ma  our  Saviour 
is  in  the  oentn  with  [hisj  ririit  hand  etovated,  the  enss  in 
the  left,  and  [the]  carown  of  uranBon.  This  niche  is  rkUy 
ornamented  with  aafMi  at  foliage  on  the  side.  On  the  right 
liand  of  this  niche  [is]  a  saint  with  a  staff  in  his  right  hand, 
a  cord  in  his  left ;  on  the  right  [pS  the]  niche  is  a  biabop.' 
The  remaining  twelve  figures,  on  tbe  other  sides,  are  sup. 
posed  to  be  the  apostles.    Over  the  south  porch  is  an  in- 
scription in  stone  relief,  of  the  meaning  of  which  the  best- 
informed  antiquaries  seem  in  doubt.    Various  shields 
ornaments  are  carved  on  the  outside  of  tbe  church,  and  on 
the  seats  ;  and  from  tbe  frequent  occurrence  of  the  shovel, 
hammer.  &c.,  it  would  seem  that  the  miners  were  the  chiel 
contributors  to  tbe  building.  Tbe  font  is  a  very  ancient  one, 
coveted  with  curious  sculpture  of  groteaque  animals.  The 
archdeaosn  of  Winc^ter,  Philip  Comwallis,  gave  an  en- 
dowment for  a  chantry  chapel  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Austell,  and  then  was  once  a  sanctuary  here. 

Sl  Austell  was  desmbed  by  Leland,  in  the  time  oi  Henrj 
VIII..  as  a  poor  village.  It  has  risoi  to  emineoee  from  iu 
vicinity  to  the  great  tin  mine  of  Polgooth  (which  is  partly  ii 
this  parish,  ana  was  a*  one  time  esteemed  the  richest  tnint 
ever  worked  in  EogUiid),  and  other  considerable  niinea.  I 
still  owes  its  pcii..-'-ipal  importance  to  the  tin  mines,  the  co)» 
per  mine  of  (^renois,  and  the  porcelain-clay  works  in  or  nea 
the  parish.  The  pilcliard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  consider 
able  extent  (for  the  luuish  extends  to  the  cpast,  though  th' 
town  itself  is  a  little  inland),  and  there  have  been  harbour 
fbrmedatCharlestow**  andPentewanfiirtbeetniveuienfM  o 
importing  coals  fh>m  ^aloB,  and  of  exporting  the  ores  o 
porcelain  clay  of  the  diEtirict.  A  railroad  connects  the  towi 
with  the  harbou;  -i^  Pentewan.  There  are,  at  the  west  end  c 
the  town,  three  bto^ing-houses  (for  some  years  the  only  one 
in  the  eounly)  fbr  amdting  ore.  Tbe  ore  smelted  in  tlm 
houses  is  fbr  sornepnipom  jfrefevrtle  to  whafats  ameltcd  1 
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oonoi  ti^-  Copfet  on  m  Mid  to  ban  been  melted 
4  Sl  AaaUS  befcra  any  other  place  in  Cornwall.  There  is 
«  dock  Dd  Aipwright's  yard  al  Chaztestown.  and  the  manu- 
hetBie  o{ ooene  wmdtens  was  carried  on  in  St.  Austell  some 
jtan  ma,  but  whether  it  is  still  continued,  we  have  no 
lofinBstioD.  There  is  at  Pentewsn  a  funous  stone  qwrty, 
tarn  wtiefa  stone  has  been  got  for  bnilding  many  ehurohes 
and  gentloiKn's  seats  in  the  ooanty. 

Tbne  is  a  eonnderable  weekly  msrket  on  Friday  tat  com 
nd  odMT  iitides.  It  is  held  under  a  oharter  mated  by 
QMn  mnbmh.  who  dvoBted  that  tbe  tolls  iboiiMrbe  applied 
tiths  tehef  and  maintenaziee  of  the  poor.  There  are  two 
Uii,anB  on  the  nnradsy  in  Wlutoun-week,  and  die  other 
m  tiieStthNofanber.  It  is  said  tiumwu  once  anotbw 
ttr,  nL,  on  PJm  Sunday.  The  circnmstanee  of  the  Bleck- 
wm  Conrt  (the  moat  considerable  of  tbe  Stannary  Courts) 
bra^  hdd  here  baa  eonthbuted  to  the  praaperity  of  tbe 

The  perish  indndes  sereral  villages ;  of  which  tbe  prin< 
eqitl  tie,  Carrath,  Corbewi,  Pentuan  Pentewan,  Pwtb> 
Kta,  Raieorla,  Tiegoniae )  .Ttogorick,  Treaarren,  Tretbergy, 
Trenmek,  and  Charlestown,  formerly  Purthmear.  Ibe 
Bomberof  booses  in  tbe  whole  parish,  in  I8S1,  was  t«28 
tindndii^  15  building  and  70  uninhabited),  and  of  inha- 
Muacs  8756.  Tbe  iDcrease  of  population  which  has  taken 
fbssii  wj  conaider^le.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has 
■n  than  donblad  within  the  hat  twenfrf  yeaia.  This  n 
Mctfted  n  tbe  demand  for  labour  in  tbe  mines. 

Tbe  Hring  is  aviearmge  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  It  is  in  ^ 
Aemtal  dnnery  of  Powder,  tiie  arehdeacfmrj  of  Cornwall, 
■ad  tbe  diocese  of  Exeter.  Thete  are  sereral  dissenting 
itaen  of  worship ;  also  an  ahns-bonse  built  in  1 809,  but  not 
eoAnrad.  There  was  anciently  a  free  chapel  at  Menaouddle. 
n  die  parish  ,-*  also  a  ebapel  of  St.  Miry  at  Millinse,  and 
uaUwr  at  T^avetbin  Courtenay. 

ne  lown  of  St-  Austell,  in  which  part  of  the  parliamentary 
vay,  voder  tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  bad  been  quartered  during 
dKgntdTilwar.wastakenby  Chariesl.  in  the  year  1644. 
t  littis  bebm  tbe  capibdation  of  that  amy. 

lbs  dd  tmi  of  St.  AuateU  was  a  little  diitanee  to  flw  east 

tbt  ywstnt  Ita  site  is  still  nurked  by  a  few  cottages. 
<t9mus  Mama  Britaitma  s  BeaiUiea  of  Bnghmd  and 

AU8TBRUTZ  (also  called  Slawkow)  is  tbe  chief  town 
•f  As  |«ineipality  of  Kaunits-Rittberg,  in  the  circle  of 
BreoB,  m  MoraTia,  aod  about  nine  miles  east  of  tbe  town  of 
Mao ;  it  lies  on  the  Littawa,  and  with  its  suburb  contains 
ibiot  3M  honaas.  and  2200  inhabitants.   A  handsome 
P^aee,  to  which  delightful  grounds  are  attached,  forma  its 
rnDaptl  anbellishnsent.   This  place  owes  its  celebrity  to 
ibc'Btttle  of  tbe  three  Emperors,'  which  was  fought  in  its 
vaily  on  tbe  Snd  of  December,  1805.    In  1803,  Englsnd 
■oemd  the  contest  with  France,  and  tbe  first  great  blow 
ttsA  by  NapoleoD  having  stripped  tbe  English  aowaign 
ifhiHaiiofBriaD  dorainion^,  Pitt  aueceeded  in  fbnning  a 
wIrtiBa.  to  whi(^  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  became 
futies  in  IftOS.    Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  rapidly  pouring 
■it  tnops  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  where  be  cut  off  the 
of  24,000  Austrians,  under  Field-marshal  Mack, 
^  tiieni  up  in  Ulm,  and  forced  them  to  surrender  on  the 
«f  October.     On  the  11th  of  the  following  month 
%alean  entered  Vienna ;  and  the  Emperor  Francis,  having 
■■isored  the  Austrian  head-quarters  to  Olmiitz,  in  Moravia, 
*K  dine  joined  by  two  divisions  of  tbr  Russian  arny, 
nder  Buxbovden  and  KutusofT.   The  arrival  of  the  Km- 
Knr  Alexander  on  the  24th  was  the  sign;^  for  the  move- 
Htt  of  the  allied  forces  upon  Briinn.  wfri  the  view  of 
4)iai;  bstda  to  Napoleoni  who  bad  chosen  that  town  fur 
^kmpotary  oentie  ^bis  operations.  Napoleon  gained  a 
^tete  victory  at  Auateiliti.  The  flnt  reavU  of  the  battle 
•a  SB  aimistiee,  ttie  terms  of  which  were  dictated  by 
l^deon  on  the  6tii  of  December ;  the  second  was  the 
^t}  snde  at  Pressburg,  on  the  26th  of  the  aamo  monih, 
X«>«ea  Berthier  and  Prince  lichtenstein,  the  French  anil 
Wma  plenipotentiaries,  by  which  it  waa  ai^reed  that 
^■tai  should  abandon  the  Venetian  territories  in  favour 
'ie  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  renounce  her  possessions  in 
^Ttnl  and  Swabia;  tbe  latter  being  designed  by  the 
^SBw  fix*  duttribatton  between  the  Wiirtemberg,  Ba- 
^as,  ukd  Baden  sovereigns,  as  a  reward  for  their  co- 
Ya^Hi.  This  campaign  cost  the  Austrian  crown  nearly 
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04,000  square  miles  of  territory,  t,7M,000  sutwcta,  and  ar 

income  of  1,300,000/.  sterling,  independently  or  HVen  tem 
porary  saeriflees.   [See  BoifAPAan.] 

AUSTIN,  ST.   [See  AuousTiNi.} 

AUSTRALASIA..   [See  Avstkalia.] 

AUSTRA'LI  A  is  the  name  recently  adopted  to  designate 
all  the  countries  which  are  considored  as  forming  the  fifth 
great  division  of  the  globe.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  geoKraphers.  from  the 
fanciful  idea  of  the  necessity  of  an  equilibnum  in  the  solid 
parts  of  the  mrlbes  of  the  globe,  inagined  that  a  vast  con- 
tinent suznunded  the  Antarctic  Pole,  and  this  imaginary 
eontinant  was  called  by  tbera  Terra  Atutralit.  When  tha 
emcv  of  these  ipanulatlTe  geographers  wwe  eorreeted  hy 
the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captoin  Go(4u  all  tbe  islands 
Ijing  to  the  south  of  Asia  and  tiiose  In  the  Padfle  Ocean 
had  already  received  peculiar  proper  names.  It  did  not 
seem  convenient  to  the  geo^phem  of  that  period  to  add 
these  tslands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America ;  and  they 
wished  therelbre  to  devise  a  name  which  should  conpceliMMl 
all  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  express  their  position  on 
the  globe.  The  English  adopted  AuMtralaria,  the  French 
Oceantea^  end  the  Germans  changed  tbe  Terra  Auatralii 
into  AmatroHa,  which  name  at  presrat  seems  to  have  ob- 
tained tbe  ascendency. 

The  islands  eompoaing  Anstialia  an  situalad,  as  we  have 
ahready  observed,  partly  to  tbe  sovth  of  Asia  and  partly  in 
the  wide  Paoiflc  Ocean  between  Asia  and  Amnriea.  nam 
Amwioa  they  are  divided  by  a  wide  and  epen  lifa,  but 
there  is  no  natural  boundary  which  separates  tlwm  from 
the  islands  belonging  to  Ana.  When  tbe  Portuguese  and 
the  Spaniarda,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuty. 
began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  islands  of  India,  thay  onAf 
visited  those  which  <rffered  some  mercantile  advantages,  and 
made  settlements  in  such  as  were  calculated  to  reward  tbe 
expense  and  toil  of  a  oonquesL  Those  islands  which  did 
not  offer  any  such  advantages,  and  which  were  conse- 
quently neglected  by  them,  were  not  emaidered  by  their 
geographers  and  historians  aa  bdonging  to  Asia.  Such 
islands,  accordingly,  rsmoined  exoludwi  from  the  divisions 
of  tine  globe  at  that  time  existing,  and  they  now  fwm  parto 
of  Australia.  In  this  way,  Japan,  Fomwsa,  the  I^ilippines, 
the  Moluccas,  and  that  long  ebidn  aS  islands  which  in  the 
east  begins  with  Timortaut,  uid  on  the  west  torminatea 
with  Java,  are  considered  to  belong  to  Asia;  while  the 
numerous  islands  lying  between  ttw  Moluocas  and  New 
Ouioea,  and  at  a  snort  distonoe  firom  the  fbrmer,  are  in- 
cluded in  Australia. 

Australia,  then,  consists  of  one  very  large  island,  ftmnerly 
called  New  Holland,  and  now  the  oontinent  of  Australia,  or 
briefly  Australia,  lying  between  115°  aod  ]53°  E.long.  and 
10°  30'  and  39'  S.  lat,  and  of  an  indefinite  number  of 
smaller  islands  lying  to  the  S.E.,  £.  and  N.E.  of  this 
continent,  between  130^  B.  and  lOS"  W.  long.,  and  betvesn 
30°  N.  and  50"  8.  lat. 

Tbe  continent  of  Australia  extends,  in  ito  greMsst  length 
between  Sharks  Bay  on  the  west  coast  and  Cape  ^ndy  on 
the  eastern,  2400  miles;  and  from  north  to  south  between 
Cape  York  on  Torres  Straito  to  Cape  Otway  on  Bass  Straita, 
about  17UU  miles.  Ite  average  breadth  may  be  nearly  1400 
miles.  Timor  and.Timwlaut  are  the  nearest  of  tbe  Asiatic 
islands,  the  former  being  about  280  miles  distant  fVom 
Cape  Talbot,  and  the  latter  equally  distant  from  Coburg 
Peninsula:  but  the  continent  apfjroaches  nearer  to  New 
Guinea,  which  is  separated  from  it  by  Tor/es  Straits,  not 

Suite  90  miles  wide  at  Cape  York.   Ausoalia  is  divided 
rom  Van  Diemen's  Land  ny  Basa  Straits,  vbieh  extend 
from  N.  to  S.  about  140  miles  at  a  mean. 

The  other  islands  belmging  to  Australia  lie  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  either  in  groups  or  scattered  singly  over  the  wide 
sea.  They  may  be  divided  into  those  to  tbe  north  and  those 
to  the  south  of  the  equator. 

To  the  north  of  tbe  equator,  between  140°  and  15(^  £. 
lung.,  are  three  groups,  the  Bonin  Sima  Islaads,  the  Ma- 
rianert  ur  l4uln>ne!s  and  the  Carolinos  ;  the  latter  extend  to 
16  B.  loii^r.  Nearly  ccmtiguous  to  tlie  Carolinas,  between 
165"  and  1 80"  E.  long.,  are  I^rd  Mulgrave's  Islands,  forming 
different  groups,  or  rather  chains,  as  Ralick,  Radack,  and 
Marshall  Islands.  Gilberfs  Archipelago,  situated  ofi  both 
xiduii  of  the  equator,  is  hkewisc  considei'ed  as  belonging  to 
Lord  Mulgrave's  Iiflands.  The  group  of  the  Sand\>ii-h 
Islands  lies  at  a  great  distance,  between  140°  and  160°  W 
king.and  l9°andS3'N.lat.  The  inbabit^^^^^ 
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idaiuU  beloB|[  to  tike  Malay  noa,  except  the  Boiua  Sima 

islands,  on  which  the  Japanese  hare  aettted. 

South  of  the  equator,  and  hetween  it  and  the  etmtiiieat  ctf 
Australia,  is  the  large  island  of  New  Guinea,  vhisfa  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  of  W  Ji.W.  and  B.S^.  orar  seven- 
teen dogmnr  of  looKUude.  East  of  it  lie  the  Admiral^ 
Gnrap  «id  the  iilanda  (tf  Nev  Britain.  New  Ireland,  New 
Hanovec,  and  the  Lnieiade  Arohipela^  which  an  1U> 
lowed  br  the  extensiTe  Solomon's  Arohipel^.  AU  these 
ieUnda  lie  between  the  equattM:  and  10°  8.  lat.,  and  are 
inhabited  by  nations  belonging  to  the  Austral  Negroes  or 
Paouas. 

Between  10°  S.  laU  and  the  tropic  of  Caprionm  lie  the 
foUowii^  islands  and  groups : — New  Caledonia ;  the  New 
Helves;  the  Fe^ee  Islands ;  the  Santa  Cruz  Archipe- 
lago ;  the  FViandly  Islands ;  the  Navigator's  Islands ; 
Cwk's  Idauda;  Society  Islands;  and  the  Dangerous 
Archipelago.  North  of  the  latter  group  are  the  Mendana 
or  Marquesae  Islands,  lying  between  5°  and  10°  S.  lat. 

At  a  great  distance  from  these  groups  are  situated  Easter 
Island  and  New  Zealand;  the  forater  lies  in  87°  S.  lat  and 
109°  W.  long.,  and  tiie  latter,  oonuating  oi  three  isbnds, 
between  84°  and  48"  S.lat.  ud  16ft°and  l7a°E.lonq. 

Hie  isUnd,  called  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  lies 
south  of  the  continent,  between  41°  and  43°  S.  lat  and  145° 
and  147?  B>  Img.  Further  particulars  of  these  islands  are 
fiMUid  under  their  respective  heads. 

1.  Dueooery  qf  Amtralia. — It  happened  that  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators  arrived  at  the  Moluccas,  and  that  Fer- 
nando de  Magalhaens,  after  opening  an  entrance  to  the 
Padfie  Ocean,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  which  is 
named  after  him,  sailed  round  the  world,  and  discovered  the 
Phihppines  nearly  about  the  same  time.  The  Portuguese 
finding  Adl  occnpatiMi  in  the  islands  near  India,  did 
not  extend  their  navigation  farther  to  the  east  or  south, 
exocpt  that  they  [vobably  discovued  the  ishuul  of  New 
Guinea  or  Papna.  But  me  SpaniardB  having  eonqnered 
MiKioo  and  settled  on  the  nUhppine  and  Molucca  Islands, 

Tbldr  vessds  annually  travened  the  Padfle  Ooean,  but  as 
they  always  followed  the  same  track,  they  made  at  first 
no  diacoveries  in  these  seas  except  tiie  Mananas  and  Caro- 
inss,  which  lay  in  the  route  of  their  vessels.  Don  Jorge 
de  Menesea,  in  Ift26,  aceidentally  fell  in  with  the  north  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  or  Papua,  in  proceeding  f>om  Malacca  to  the 
Moluccas.  Alvaro  de  Mendsna,  in  1587,  discovered.  Solo- 
mon's Archipelago.  Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen' 
tury  (1595-1596),  he  was  sent  by  the  Spanish  government 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  in  which  he  round  the  group  of 
the  Mendafia  Islands  and  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Pedro  Femandei 
de  Qairw  and  Luis  Vaez  de  Torres  undertoolc  another 
vf^ue  of  discovery  (1605-1607),  and  while  tiivrnnuunod 
tontner  they  discovered  the  Tom  del  Eapirita  Santo,  which, 
when  rediscovered  by  Cook,  was  found  to  consist  of  many 
Islands,  and  was  called  by  him  the  New  Hebrides.  Torres 
being  separated  from  Quires,  sailed  along  the  southern 
coast  of  New  Oiunea,  and  passed  through  the  straits  which 
separate  that  island  from  the  continent  of  Australia,  and 
^ioh  at  present  beer  his  name.  He  saw  the  coast  of 
Australia,  at  its  moat  northern  pmnt,  Cepe  York,  only  a 
few  monUis  after  it  had  been  discovered  by  the  Dutch,  but 
he  ms  not  aware  of  its  being  part  of  a  vast  continent,  and 
thought  it  was  some  islands  of  small  extent  After  this 
voyage  the  Spanish  nation  fell  into  such  a  stete  of  inactivity 
that  they  thought  no  more  of  discoveries. 

Not  long  before  the  voyage  of  (^iros  and  Torres,  the 
Htdlanders  had  successfully  begun  to  assail  the  Portuguese 
on  the  continent  and  islands  of  India,  and  to  establish  an 
active  commerce  with  these  countries.  Being  eager  to  ex- 
tend their  conquests  and  commerce,  they  sent,  in  1605,  a 
yacht  called  Duyfen,  from  Bantam,  to  explore  the  coast  of 
New  Ghiinea :  on  ite  return  from  the  expedition,  this  vessel 
fell  in  with  the  coast  of  Continental  Australia,  to  the  south 
of  Endeavour's  Strait  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  This  happened  in  March,  1606,  only  a  few 
months  before  the  arrival  of  Torre^i  ia  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Dntoh  did  not  at  first  pursue  their  voyages  of  discovery, 
though  the  greatest  portion  of  the  coasts  of  the  continent 
was  shortly  afterwards  first  accidentally  seen  by  their  vessels 
carrying  on  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  Batavia. 
In  1616,  Theodoric  Hertoge  fell  in  with  a  part  of  the  western 
ooost,  betwem  38°  of  lat.  and  thd  t»ple  of  Cbipricorti,  and 


celled  it  Kndiaoht's  Land  (Country  of  Conoocdl  tea  ths 
name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  discovery  was  made.  Aftar 
this  time,  disoovehes  K.  these  coaste  followed  closely  on 
oneanother.  In  ^618,  the  ooast  from  about  ll°to  15° S. 
UU.,  was  discovered  by  Zeachen,  who  seams  to  have  cossted 
tlua  quarter  of  the  island  fiom  the  entnnoe  of  the  Gulf  ol 
Carpentaiia  to  Cvpa  Tdbot*  and  to  have  called  the  eastan 

Ert  of  his  discoveries  Axnbem's  land,  and  the  western  Tan 
flm«i*s  Land.  The  following  year,  Von  Bdds  fell  in 
with  the  waatem  country  about  the  3(r  S.  lat,  and  it  re- 
ceived his  name.  In  I63S,  the  sottthem  extremity  of  the 
island  was  discovered,  and  named  Leeuwin  Land  (Liauss 
Land),  from  the  name  of  the  ship  by  which  the  disooiery  was 
made ;  and,  five  years  afterwards,  Peter  Van  Nuyts  sailed 
along  the  southern  coast,  whidi  extends  from  Cape  Leeuwin 
neaily  to  Spencer's  Gulf.  In  1628,  the  Dutch  discoveries 
on  the  continent  Australia  were  completed  by  the  dis- 
covwy  of  De  Witt's  Land  and  of  Carpentaria ;  the  first 
named  after  the  Commodore  de  Witt,  who  ooromtnded  the 
squadron ;  and  ^e  seoond,  after  the  general  Peter  Car- 
pentw,  who  explored  the  Gulf  of  Carpovteria  with  tolerable 
acenracy.  Thns  the  Dutch  narigators  disoorered  somewhsS 
nore  wn  half  the  coast  ef  tiw  eontinMit  of  Anstialia. 

The  r^ri^  voyages  of  diseowy  undertaken  \n  the 
Dutch  were  not  less  suoeessfbl.  Bhouten  and  Ls  Moire 
(1615—1617)  discovered  the  straito  <rf  Le  Maire.  betweea 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land,  and  entered  tlie  Facifie 
Ocean  by  C^  Horn.  In  this  ocean,  howevBr,  they  fell 
in  only  with  some  small  islands  belonging  to  the  Dangerous 
Archipriago.  and  with  the  wstom  part  of  New  Ireland. 
Abel  Jensen  Tasman  (in  1642)  discovered  Van  Di«men's 
Island,  which,  up  to  the  (doae  of  the  last  century,  was  thought 
to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland;  and  after- 
wards New  Zealand,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  tiie 
group  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  The  last  of -the  Dutch 
navigatoia  who  distinguished  himsdf  by  discoveries  in  these 
seas,  was  Jacob  Ro^wein,  who,  in  17S1  and  1782,  cUs- 
covered  some  islands  «F  the  Dongennu  Arohipelago,  and  a 
part  of  New  Britain. 

The  English  entered  mu A  latarontiie  career  <rfdisoovery, 
and  were  not  at  flnt  sucoeasfnl.  Towards  the  end  of  tiie 
seventeenth  oontury,  Dampier  explored  some  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  the  continent,  and  surveyed  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland,  which  had  prevfcusly  been  discovered  by  the  Duteh ; 
but  he  did  not  add  to  the  number  of  discoveries.  After  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  disoovenes  of  the 
English  were  of  great  importance.  Captains  Wallis  and 
Carteret  (1 763—1766)  discovered  the  Society  Islands,  New 
Ireland,  New  Britain,  and  New  Hanover,  and  some  other 
islands  of  less  extent  They  were  closely  followed  by 
(Captain  Cook,  who,  in  his  three  voyages,  besides  exploring 
and  surveying  a  large  number  of  the  iswnds  formerly  known, 
discovered  the  eastern  coast  of  Australia,  from  Cape  Howe 
to  One  York,  which  was  called  by  him  New  South  Wales, 
with  Mew  Caledonia,  tiie  Sandwich  Islands,  and  many 
smaller  islands.  After  his  voyages,  many  other  English- 
men explored  tiiese  seas  snccenfhlly.  Lord  Mulgrave'i 
Islands  were  discovered  in  1787,  and  the  Feejee  Islands  in 
1789  by  Blieh.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Englisli 
colony  in  New  South  Wales,  those  coasts  of  the  continenl 
which  till  then  had  not  been  visited  by  Eusopeann  wen 
explored.  Bass  and  Flinders  discovered,  in  I79ft,  the  atral 
which  separates  Van  Diemen's  Island  from  the  continent 
and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  continent  was  called  Bsai 
Land.  In  1800,  Grant  diaco\-ered  the  coast  to  the  west  o 
Bass  Land  up  to  Cape  Northumherknd :  this  portion  of  th< 
continent  bears  the  name  of  Grant's  Land.  Flinders,  afte 
having  surveyed  Nuyt's  Land,  discovered,  in  180S,  a  larg 
extent  of  coast  to  Xha  east  of  it  which  after  him  is  callei 
Flinders'  Land.  Thus,  nearhr all  the remainingpart  of  th 
coasts  of  continental  AnsttaUa,  nnseen  by  the  Dutch,  ^et 
discovered  by  the  English  in  less  t^n  fifty  years :  only 
small  portion  between  Flinders*  Land  and  Grant's  ILan 
remained  undiscovered,  and  wbs  afterwards  explored  by  tb 
Krendi. 

The  French  government,  in  the  iast  century,  undertOa 
several  voyages  of  discovery,  hut  with  no  great  aucces 
The  most  fortunate  was  that  of  Bougainville  (1768 — 7  0 
who,  besides  visiting  some  other  groups  already  previous' 
known,  discovered  the  Navigators'  Islands  and  the  Luislac 
Archipelago.  In  the  present  Century,  under  Napolco 
Captain  ^adin  sueoeeded  in  diseovering  and  expkoruiK, 
i805,  that  part  of  the^i^them  c^asf  ^^^of||toeiit  wlxk 
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hM  WtffM  Flindan'  Xjnd  aad  Gnnt'i  Lud,  nd  fftve 
it  ths  oue  af  NapcdMa's  Ijud ;  biA  on  our  duvti  it  ii 
nminmlf  eiiled  BAudm'a  l^nd. 

Aivibot  a  time  fau  elapiod  ainoe  tho  oovploto  dia- 
lamj  d  4b  msti  of  Cootinantal  AuatnUa,  it  eaaaot  ba 
aaadvdf  avyriaa  that  wo  an  aolitklo  aeqnalntod  with 
tbaiMnar.  Aftar  the  ■arthKriwiwat  of  the  Hogliah  edwiy 
atPsd  JaakiOB.  in  17Ba.  the  arttlaia  bogaa  to  poMtnU 
tato  liw  inlariar;  bat  tlwH  peogiaaa  waa  aoan  atomd  \j 
thu  BOUlaiBTUigB  whaeh  im  aloBf  flie  coast  if  Now 
Sonih  Walea.  at  wo  giwt  diataneo  HmD  the  oomul  For 
maafjmn  thair  attWMpta  to  ooaa  thaaa  Boairtaiiia  were 
bafled;  not  ao  nncfa  by  thair  hai^it,  whidi  ia  innnaidof^ 
■Ilk  ac  by  the  ateep  raeka  which  wm  tho  highoat  aaminitB, 
ud  bccaaaa  ihej  ptobeUy  had  noror  boon  paaaed  by  the 
aattna.  At  lart  an  attempt  made  ia  1813  aucoeeded; 
■ad  ianaf  the  last  twenty  yean  tho  pro^naa  of  diaoorery 
ia  tbt  iotetier  haa  been  sur|«iBtDgly  rapid.   Neeriy  one- 
Hghth  of  iUb  ewtinant,  whish  ia  theagfat  to  bo  not  moeh 
iatsior  Id  all  Surape  ■■  area,  has  bem  ao  tu  explond  that 
a  intty  aceonia  idee  may  be  fonned  of  its  atui  and  eapa- 
bilitiaa.  We  owe  this  to  ttio  attantioo  wbkh  tho  gowiMH 
tflte  aolany  hne  oMUBonb- paid  to  tiiia  objaat.  and  to  the 
ttumiam  waHmtj  of  a  fcw  gondoman ;  anoDg  whom, 
lb.  Oxley.  Mr.  GmaingbMB,  aad  Captain  Stuit,  have  ban 
t^Mott  mrfaaifiil 

n.  Cmt  nmeyed.—Miiai  of  the  oooatt  of  Continental 
iiMalia  have  boon  surveyed.  CaptaiB  CeiA  snmyed 
NnSMUhWaka,  Irsna  Can  Howe  <saP8.!at.)  toCape 

Tbe  Gulf  of  Caipoadaria  was  snmyed  by  General  Car- 
pnta  at  the  time  of  ita  diaeovary,  bvt  waa  eocidored  with 
fnater  accon^  and  laid  down  by  Captain  FKnden. 

Tbe  eoast  of  Ambem's,  Van  DiemoB's  land,  and  of  a 
«|B  pgrtini  of  De  Witt'a  Land,  was  aurvoyod  by  Captain 
Kik  Bat  that  portion  of  the  ooast  of  De  Witt'a  Land 
«  eatsnde  fte*  Cape  ViUent  to  Depneh  Islands  haa 
aithaes  auToyod.  and  is  nearly  mdtnown. 

asaat  between  Depneh  lahuada  and  Neitit-West 
CMaeasraivayed  by  Captain  Philip  P.  Kii^. 

fihvk's  Bay  was  eunvyed  by  Dampior. 

Tke  oooac  aonth  of  that  Bay  to  Ci^  Leenwin  waa  anrreyed 
iMjr,  at  the  tine  wlMn  the  aattkment  on  Swan  Rim  wu 
nai  (1BS5). 

ThauBthem  ooaat  of  Aoatnlia,  from  Cape  Leeowin  to 
waaatar  Bay,  was  aurveyed  hy  Captain  Flinden. 

Thecoaau  of  Baadin'aLand  wen  snneyed  by  Ms  diseo- 
<w;  andthoeeaf  Oiant'e Land  and  Bass  LaMi  by  Gnnt 
ladFliodets. 

Sana  of  the  idaads  belmgrng  to  Aostralia  have  been 
*(*erad  with  grant  neonrai^  oy  Bwliah  naTigaton ;  thoae 
•pwafiy  which  wove  viaitod  by  Captain  Cook,  as  New 
2nhDi  the  Soeae^  Ishute,  tbe  VMendly  Islands,  and  the 
Sndeich  Islands.  Othen,  as  SalomoD'a  Arefaipolago,  the 
viiMbaf  Santn  Cms.  end  tbe  Imr^  Waad  ofNow  ^inea, 
not  had  this  niinrte  examination. 
HL  S^/$ieal  ^WDgrap%.— Until  Tory  lately  an  Idea  pre- 
lahd  that  the  eootinent  oiF  Austnlia  moo  en  alt  sides  to  a 
■MaidcnUe  deratioB  at  no  great  distanoe  ftom  the  coast, 
ud  tbat  the  interior  was  an  immense  basin,  when  an  ex- 
i*Bfe  kke  nueiTed  all  the  water  flowing  down  from  the 
''"aied  ridges  somanding  it  on  all  points  of  the  oom- 
This  was  inlarred  Iran  the  narigatm,  who  atimyed 
^laaatwiUi  eeenmey,  not  having  been  able  to  diseorer 
w  «edet  of  any  great  river ;  and  it  rocetved  great  sap- 
It  ftoai  tbe  dieeemty  of  Mr.  Oxby,  that  tbe  two  greatest 
■^af  die  interior,  the  Maoqnario  and  the  LeehUn.tei^ 
*"l>d  m  swwpy  naaishsa.  Bnt  thb  generaliiation  was 
^inhaaiaf.  It  is  not  praeed  thai  &e  land msnlly 
^■■aaoonaidamble  beightbtno  great  Astanee mm  tbe 
wnl  Cape  Vliiadars,  in  surr^ng  the  southern  coast  be- 
^Cspe  Lamiwin  and  Cwpt  Wiles,  to  the  west  of  Spencer's 
^  aa  sD  exteot  of  eoest  of  neerly  twenty-flve  degrees  of 
obMrred  cmly  very  few  eminnnoea  which  denrved  to 
■''fcdhiBa.and  newly  eh  of  them  wen  composed  of  sand. 

ia  any  part  was  a  high  country  Tinble  behind  the 
*>«Mt  The  cetmtry  about  Speneer'a  Ghilf  up  to  Bass 
^aod  Cap*  'W*lson  io  more  hilly ;  bat  even  hen  large 
^  if  the  eoaat  are  low  aad  no  tnonntaiDB  an  Tiaible, 
^tha  coast  of  Now  South  Wales,  ftein  Cape  Wlsoa 
^^aYalk,  the  moniMBino  appear  at  no  greatdistaneo 
^iaAon^irtilah  in  any  petti  is  loir^  eadinolbsn 
""laduanaMiMBt,  INitwiheMrthMneNal  iffain 


aaay  socteasive  treets  of  low  show  on  ftmnd.  as  oa  *o 
saatasn  aaS  aoutham  peita  of  Carpenter'a  Oolf,  en  Tan 
Diamsn's  Onlf,  when  the  alligator  riven  discharge  their 
water,  and  towetds  North  West  Cape.  That  portion  of  the 
coast  which  has  not  been  Kurrejred  mey  also  be  a  low  land. 
The  wsstam  shens,  howmr,  an  in  many  staees  Urh  and 
pceeipitoos,  especially  ts  ^  south  of  Dirh  Ham^'s  Island ; 
aad  wfen  when  they  we  tow,  a  nnee  o#mountaws  appean 
atnognntdisteaooftentiiesea.  Fvom  tiiess  abort  notiess 
m  the  riheiaiHsr  of  Ao  eoasts,  it  is  eridont  that  an  the 
watswooraes  fbmed  in  the  interior  mayeesHyflnd  their 
way  to  ^  sea  which  weebea  the  southern  and  northern 
shMos.  It  ought  flirther  to  be  obaemd,  that  even  tbe  moat 
careftal  navi^tor,  in  suneying  a  ooas^  may  overiook  an 
inlet,  which  ts  the  month  of  a  large  river,  especially  where 
tho  abona  are  low  and  sandy :  this  happened  to  Captain 
Flinders,  whnae  general  aeenraey  can  be  nlied  on.  He  did 
not  observe  tbe  sandy  inlet  by  which  tiie  Hnmy  lUvqr, 
lately  disGorend  by  Captain  Sturt,  flnda  ita  way  to  tbe  aea ; 
yet  this  river  prolMbly  flows  upwards  of  a  thousand  milsB, 
and  surpasses  the  Rhine  in  tbe  length  of  its  course. 

We  an  atQl  fhr  htm  being  in  possession  of  safllcient 
data  Arfcrming  a  general  idea  of  the  interior  of  Anstralia. 
Bxeapt  a  amall  tmct  along  tbe  western  coast,  both  to 
tbe  north  and  aonfli  of  Swui  River,  only  the  aoa^t^astem 
part  ^  thto  continent  baa  been  explored ;  and  this  does  not 
embrase  MW-eighth  of  the  whole  area,  and  comprehends 
only  the  eoentry  to  the  south  of  30"  8.  lat  and  to  the  east 
of  Uffi  B.  long. 

This  r^ion  ia  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  whleh 
b^ins  at  the  moat  aoutbem  prfnt  of  Australia,  Cape  Wil- 
son, and  rans  genenlly  marly  doe  north  u^  to  SS'  S. 
let.  Ptobably  it  eontinnes  in  the  same  direction  or  with 
nMoaridenUe  bends  to  Cape  York,  at  Endeavour's  Btrait. 
The  distance  between  this  mountain  range  and  the  shore  Is 
not  eveiywhen  the  sans.  South  of  S3°  lat.  it  averages 
hotwsen  forty  snd  fllfy  mOei,  Hmt  at  that  latltnde  the  range 
deeUnoe  aonufwhst  to  the  west,  and  continues  in  this  direc- 
tion to  M*,  when  its  ^Bslaaoe  ftwa  the  sea  is  140  mileB,  at 
the  soniees  of  tbe  rfter  Hnnter.  It  tiun  turns  suddenly  to 
the  east,  and  Mutinoes  fn  this  cUreetion  fbr  aibout  tttj  muea, 
tilt  it  again  resumes  ita  Amner  eonrse  due  waih  or  a  point 
or  two  to  the  east,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  80  or  100 
miles  from  the  shon.  Tbe  southern  range  up  to  33^  is  called 
the  Blue  Mountains ;  that  portbn  of  it  which  lies  in  the 
diteetioB  of  west  and  east  bears  the  name  of  Liverpool 
Range ;  and  that  which  extends  to  the  north  of  the  liver- 
pool  Riuige  haa  not  yet  received  any  name.  This  chahi 
divides  the  rivers  wWeh  cnt  the  coast  from  those  which 
tmverse  the  interior  of  Anstralia.  As  frr  as  Is  yet  known, 
the  greatest  height  of  this  range  la  near  31*  lat.,  where  the 
mountains  rise  to  89M  ftet  and  upwazds.  The  Warragong 
Mountains  or  AustraKsn  Alps,  whieh  lie  between  35  ana 
37°  lat.  an  doubtless  higher,  some  of  their  peaks  being 
oovered  with  perpetual  snow ;  but  they  do  not  fbrm  a  part 
of  the  dividing  range,  being  separated  from  the  mountains 
of  this  ranee  and  lying  flirttier  west.  That  portion  <^  ^e 
range  vhicn  extends  to  the  west  of  Sidney  appears  not  to 
rise  much  above  9000  ftet ;  Monnt  York,  one  of  its  highest 
summits,  attains  only  S292  fcet  The  average  breadth  of 
this  range  Is  above  fifty  miles,  and  it  is  difficult  to  cross,  as 
the  higber  part  consists  of  steep  and  bare  rocks  and  deep 
cbosma,  and  contains  only  a  fbw  passes.  This  description, 
however,  doea  not  apply  to  Li^'e^pool  Range,  where  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridges  la  flat,  or  forms  tittle  hills  and  valleys 
covered  with  fine  soil  of  moderate  depth  overgrown  with 
grasa.  A  newty-made  road  leads  over  this  range  mm  Si'dn^ 
to  Bathnrat. 

The  oounfiy  between  the  dividing  range  and  the  sea 
may  be  called  mther  hilly :  the  flats  which  an  generally 
found  along  the  ahon  are  in  most  places  of  smalfbreadtb, 
though  in  some  fbw  they  extend  forty  milea  inland,  and 
ahnost  to  the  dividing  range  itself.  These  flats  have  com- 
monly a  sandy  soil,  of  inonfforent  ibrtility ;  but  the  billy 
diatncte  of  tlte  conntry.  which  in  a  kw  places,  as  at  Illawara, 
New  CasUe,  ^d  Port  Macquarie,  descend  to  the  coast,  are 
of  a  better  description,  except  where  they  are  composed  of 
ban  rocks.  The  valleys  have  commonly  a  strong  soil, 
which  in  its  natural  state  is  co^'end  with  large  trees,  and 
dlsi^ays  a  very  vigorous  vegetation :  when  cultivated  it 
givea  good  crops  <n  grain.  South  of  $3^  S.  lat  the  ridna 
of  tbe  Mia  and  the  vaUoys  between  tbem  an  muallel  to  the 
pffaia^rsn&e;  aad he»i9ie rivers,  et 
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dott  utt  only  torraDts.  ran  in  k)n^;itudinal  valleys,  which 
^anutance  gives  them  a  much  longer  course  than  they 
would  have  if  they  flowed  dinctly  to  the  sea.  Thus  tu 
^wkesbuiy  River  has  a  coune  about  900  miles.  Its 
souroea  are  in  the  mountaina  which  enoleso  the  alpine  lakes 
tX  Georgo  and  Bathorst,  of  which  the  Jbnner  is  upwards  of 
twelve  milea  long  and  about  five  broad.  After  the  union  of 
several  Bmall  rivulets  tbe  river  is  called  Wallandilly  (Sturt) 
or  'Wol<mdiUy.  After  flowing  tevenl  miles  nearly  east,  it 
runs  for  perhaps  150  miles  north  and  north-east,  padu^ly 
uiproaching  the  sea.  Near  34"  lat.  it  is  joined  by  the  Cox 
luver,  and  after  this  junction  is  called  Warragumba. 
After  its  Junction  with  the  Cataract  River,  which  joinsit  on 
the  riffht,  it  again  changes  its  name  to  that  of  Nepean,  and 
before  it  makes  the  last  great  bend  to  the  E.S.E.  it  takes 
Uie  name  of  Hawkesbury :  its  BBStuary  is  called  Broken 
Bay.  The  Shoal  Haven  River,  which  risea  south  of  36°, 
runs  fbr  about  bo  miles  parallel  to  tbe  sea  from  S.S.W,  to 
NJ<.B^  till  having  approached  theWaUandilly,  it  suddenly 
ehanges  its  ^rectim.  and  flows  nearlv  east  till  it  dischargee 
its  wateia  into  Shoal  Haven. 

North  of  33°  lat.  the  principal  valleys  are  transverse,  and 
tbe  course  of  the  rivers  u  consequently  west  and  east  The 
Hunter  River  runs  about  1 40  miles  in  that  direction,  de- 
elining,  however^  considerably  towards  the  south.  The 
course  of  the  Manning  River  and  that  of  tbe  Hastings 
do  not  exceed  a  bundrw  miles,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Bris- 
bane River,  which  falls  into  More  ton  Bay.  and  is  navigable 
twenty  miles  inland  for  ships  drawing  sixteen  feet  water. 
<F.  Cunningham.) 

The  interior  of  Australia,  which  displays  such  peculiar 
features  in  its  form  and  aspect,  may  be  divided  into  the 
ngion  of  the  Terraces  and  that  tlw  Flaina  or  Lowlands, 
and  the  US'  meridian  may  be  cmiidered  as  the  mean  line 
of  division  between  these  two  regionB;  obaervii^,  however, 
that  on  the  south,  especially  between  the  riven  Lachlan 
and  liorumbidgee,  tbe  Terraces  may  extend  somewhat 
fhrther  west,  ana  on  the  north  may  fall  short  of  this  line  of 
.i!iTision.  The  terraces,  which  may  be  considered  aa  the 
Testern  declivity  of  tbe  Mountain  range,  which  extends 
parallel  to  the  coast,  and  which  has  been  noticed  before,  are 
eompoaed  of  more  or  leaa  extensive  plains,  separated  from 
one  another  by  low  ridges  of  hills.  The  plains,  which  often 
extend  twelve  miles  and  upwards,  commonly  occur  in  the 
immediate  neuhbourhood  of  some  river;  sometimes  they 
occupy  the  high  country  between  two  rivers ;  they  are  eithn 
dead  flats  or  a  snceesaion  of  gently-swelling  hiUs,  dear  of 
timber  and  covered  with  luxuriant  hertuge,  which  afbrds 
alnmdant  food  to  cattle.  The  low  ridges  which  divide  them 
are  covered  with  <men  fbrests,  through  which  tbe  horsemen 
nay  gallop  in  perfect  safety,  and  are  generally  considered 
as  excellent  grazing  tracts.  Captain  Sturt  observes  ttut 
these  ridges  decrease  in  height  aa  they  proceed  to  the  west, 
and  adds,  as  a  peculiarity,  that  every  ridge  presents  a  new 
rock  formation.  He  found  successively  serpentine,  quartz 
in  huge  white  masses,  granite,  chlorite,  micacequs  schist, 
sandstone,  chalcedony,  quartz,  red  jasper,  and  conglomerate 
rocks.  The  quantity  of  sheep  and  cattle  which  pasture 
on  these  terraces  is  already  numerous,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  wool  exported  from  Sidney  is  furnished 
by  the  sheep  of  this  district.  Some  of  the  terraces  are 
better  adafrted  for  cattle  than  tat  sheep,  and  are  noted  fbr 
their  dairies,  aa  Bathurst  Pldins. 

Nearly  all  tbe  rivera  which  drain  Uiese  terraces  rise  in 
the  dividing  range,  and  are  full  and  rapid,  though  not  mil 
adapted  to  navigation.  Before  tbey  descend  into  the  Low- 
lands which  extend  farther  to  the  west,  Uiey  join  tme  ano- 
ther, and  form  a  few  large  rivers.  Such  are  especially  the 
Morumbidgee,  the  Lachlan,  and  the  Maoquarie.  The 
Horumbidgee,  which  originates  in  the  mountainous  country 
uniting  the  Warragong  mountains  with  tbe  dividing  range 
at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  Lake  George,  runs  in 
a  north-westem  direction  until  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tains and  enters  the  terraces,  where  it  joins  the  Yaas  river: 
after  the  junction,  it  drains  the  terrace  region,  and  enters 
the  Lowlanda  to  fte  west  of  148°  long^  It  u  in  this  mrt  of 
its  course  a  ra|»d  and  fine  river.  The  sources  of  the  Lach- 
lan, called  by  tbe  natives  Colare;  are  not  yet  known ;  but  it 
is  supposed  that  they  lie  at  no  great  distance  north  of 
Lake  George,  and  that  the  upper  course  of  this  river  is  in 
Toe  same  direction  as  that  part  which  is  known,  from  south- 
mat  to  north-west.  It  descends  into  the  Lowlands  to  the 
vMt  of  148".  without  joining  any  other  oonsidMmble  river 


during  its  coarse  through  the  terraces.  The  Macqasns  i\ 
suppcwed  to  rise  near  the  point  where  the  34°  parallel  is  cot 
by  the  lfiO°  neiidian,  but  its  course  is  only  known  where  it 
uipraadMS  tbe  road  leading  fimn  Sidney  to  Badniist. 
Here  it  is  eaUed  the  Fish  Itivw.  but  unitiu.  befiire  it 
reaches  the  town  of  Bathorst.  with  tbe  Campbdl  River,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Maoquarie,  and  eimtinues  its  coune  to 
the  nrath-west,  through  a  fine  country,  till  having  formed  a 
cataract  near  the  14tith  degree  of  longitude,  it  entets  the 
Lowlands.  Only  340  milea  of  its  whole  oomae,  whleh  is 
above  600  miles,  belong  to  the  Lowlands. 

It  is  remarkable  that  tbe  courses  of  these  rivers  decline 
more  to  the  northward  in  proportion  aa  they  are  farther  from 
the  southern  coast.  This  peculiarity  is  still  mote  visible  in 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  terrace  region  between  32"  and 
30°  S.  lat  This  portion  of  the  ref^ion,  which  is  yet  imper- 
fectly known,  and  only  in  its  soutiiern  districts,  seems  to 
consist  of  a  nnmber  of  longitudinal  valleys,  in  which  three 
large  rivers,  the  Peel,  the  Field,  and  the  York,  ran  neariy 
south  and  nordi.  The  oountry  traversed  by  these  riven  u 
enolosed  by  two  high  ranges,  the  dividing  range  and  another 
farther  to  the  west  running  nearly  along  the  150°  meridian, 
the  highest  known  part  of  wh  ich  is  called  Hardwioke  Range. 
These  rivers  seem  ^so  to  change  their  course,  and,  defining 
to  the  west,  to  descend  into  tbe  Lowlands. 

The  country  south  of  the  Morumbidgee  appears  likewise 
to  differ  from  the  general  character  of  the  Terraces.  Cap- 
tain Sturt  describes  it  a^t  a  district  whose  surface  is  hilly, 
broken,  and  irregular,  containing  deep  ravines  and  preci- 

Sitous  glens :  farther  to  the  south,  where  the  Warragong 
lountains  raise  their  summits,  mountains  succeed  moun- 
tains, and  are  o%'«topped  by  lofb^  and  distant  peaks.  This 
portion  <^  the  Terraces  ta  still  leas  known  than  that  to  the 
east  of  Hardwioke  Range. 

The  Lowlands  join  the  Terraces  on  the  west ;  their  extent 
in  that  direction,  as  well  as  to  tbe  north,  is  not  known. 
Captain  Sturt.  who  advanced  on  the  north  bwfond  tbe  145*^ 
meridian,  and  on  die  south  beyond  the  140°,  found  that  tbe 
country  preserved,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  see  from  some 
hills,  the  same  uniform  appearance  of  an  immense  level 
plain.  This  extensive  country  resembles  as  little  the  plains 
of  South  America,  covered  with  abundant  grass,  as  the 
African  Sahara,  with  its  moving  suids :  it  seems  to  ap- 
proach in  character  to  the  wide  steppes  which  surround  the 
Lake  of  Aral  and  extend  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Ural 
Mountaina.  But  we  are  incdined  to  think  that  they  are 
somewhat  bettn:  adapted  to  sustain  inhabitants  than  the 
steppes  of  Aua.  Tnnstt  plains  of  Australia  are,  in  many 

Krta,  extremely  level :  in  othera,  they  are  sl^^htly  nndu- 
ing ;  and  here  and  there,  but  at  great  distances,  some- 
times of  more  than  100  miles,  a  sandy  eminence  rises, 
which  hardly  deserves  to  be  called  a  hill :  tlK  loftioBt  ^ 
these  eminences  are  not  above  300  feet  higher  than  tSie 
plain  on  which  they  stand. 

All  over  this  extent  of  country  the  soil  presents  only  two 
varieties :  it  is  either  a  red  sandy  loam  or  a  white  coarse 
sand.  In  some  places  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  ve^tation, 
at  others  it  nourishes  only  salsolaceous  [dants,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  between  them.  Others  again  are  covered 
with  polygonum,  a  gloomy  and  leatUss  bnmble ,  and  in  a 
few  tracts  patchjBs  oif  ground  are  diseovered  wUeh  appear 
to  be  moist,  snd  in  wlueh  the  cslystemma  is  ahunaant. 
Snob  patdies  probably  ferra  quicksuds  in  the  rainy  season. 
Those  parts  m  tbe  plains  which  seem  to  have  the  best  ami 
produce  stunted  gum-trees  and  cypresses.  Large  tracts  tj\ 
country  are  covered  with  shells  and  the  claws  of  crayfish,  and 
this  soil,  (^though  an  alluvial  deposit,  is  superficially  sandy 
Tbey  bear  the  appearance  not  only  of  being  frequently  in 
undated,  but  also  of  the  floods  having  subsided  upon  them 
On  their  surface  no  accurautation  of  rubbish  is  obGerved,  ai 
as  to  indicate  a  rush  of  waters  to  any  one  point ;  but  nume 
rous  minor  channels  are  traced,  which  evidentlv  distributi 
the  floods  ec^ually  and  generally  over  every  pert  of  the  arei 
which  is  subject  to  them. 

*  My  imiffession,'  says  Captain  Sturt,  '  when  travdlini 
the  country  to  the  west  and  north-west  of  tbe  mushaa  a 
the  Maoquarie,  was,  that  I  was  traveniug  a  oountry  of  com 
paratively  recent  formation.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  aoil*  tb 
great  want  of  vegetable  decay,  the  salsolaceous  character  a 
the  plants,  the  appearance  of  its  isolated  hills  and  tloode 
tracts,  and  iu  triHing  elevation  above  the  sea,  severally  ooa 
trihuted  to  strengthen  these  impressions  on  my  naind.* 
It  would  vggtiu  that  these  plains  inBwisih|iy  deoreaue  i 
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■Imtton  sbore  the  level  of  the  m,  as  they  apnroaofa  the 
•outHemihneioftbeeontuient.  The  cataracts  of  the  Mao- 
quane  are  680  fiset  above  the  sea;  that  place  on  the  Lach- 
kn,  where  Ur.  Ozley  ftn^ed  a  depQt,  500 ;  and  the  maxi- 
mum height  of  the  hij^h  banks  of  the  Murray,  where  that 
rirer  its  soathem  course,  is  only  3U0  feet. 

The  nvers  which  travene  this  region  descend  from  the 
temoes  as  large  and  full  watercourses ;  hut  after  havii^ 
ran  in  the  knnands  a  considerable  distance,  they  change 
their  ^araeter.  Instead  >tf  inoeasing  in  breadth*  dep&, 
and  Tolume  of  water,  they  b^n  to  diminish  in  all  these 
icspeela.   This  ia  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  sandy  soQ 


through  which  they  flow,  and  partly  to  the  want  of  tribv 
tariet  to  replace  their  loss  of  water.  Captain  Sturt  obaerred 
that  in  the  course  of  340  miles  the  MwumbidgM  was  not 
joined  by  one  stream  of  running  water. 

A  still  mon  remarkable  eharacteriitie  of  this  region  ii, 
that  some  of  its  large  riven  terminate  in  marshea  covered 
with  reeds.  Captain  Sturt  deaoribaa  the  tnmination  ftf  the 
Macquarie  in  nie  following  terms :  *  At  some  distance 
inland,  the  marshes,  the  reeds  were  of  great  heixht  The 
channel  of  the  river  continued  as  deep  and  broad  as  ever ; 
but  the  flood  did  not  appear  to  have  risen  mon  than  a  foot 
above  the  banks,  whien  were  now  almost  on  a  level  wiib 


the  water  and  the  corrent  was  so  sluggish  as  to  be  soaroely 
perceptible.  These  general  appearanc«a  continued  for  about 
three  miles,  when  oar  course  was  suddenly  and  most  onex- 
pectedly  checked.  The  channel,  which  had  promised  so 
well  without  any  change  in  its  breadth  or  depth,  ceased 
altoaether ;  and  while  we  ware  yet  lost  in  astonishment  at 
■o  lumpt  a  tennination  of  it,  the  boat  grounded.  Examin- 
ing this  ^ot  with  pwmliar  attention,  two  ereoka  were  diaeo* 
iwed,  ao  amall  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name^  and  which 
wooldt  nndor  ovdinaiy  circumstances,  have  been  oveiioc^ed. 
Oaa  bcandwd  off  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  west.  Hie 
liKmer  exlaadeA  about  thirty  yards,  and  the  latter  about 
twenty  yards,  where  they  terminated. 

Tlie  laive  rivers  traversingthe  lowlands,  which  always  hne 
wat«r  in  toeiT  ebumels,  are  the  Morambi^ee  and  the  Mumy, 
the  Trsf'b'*"i  the  Idaeqnarie,  and  the  Darlmg. 

The  Monunbidgee,  whidi  reaches  the  lowUnda  west  of 
148^  UiDg.,  flowing  in  a  western  direction,  declines  further 
to  the  north-west,  und  is  joined  by  the  l^chlau  in  34"  aO* 
&  lat^  and  143°  StX  E.  long.  Farther  down  it  unites  with 
the  Sf  oxray,  a  much  larger  river,  wliich  is  360  feet  broad, 
and  from  IS  to  80  feet  deep  at  this  junction ;  but  whose 
awTcea,  as  well  as  the  upper  conise,  an  niterly  unknown. 
Its  txaBspareat  vaten  run  over  a  sand^  bed  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour ;  and  its  banks,  althou^ 
SRnong  18  feet  in  hdght,  are  subject  to  floods.  After 
tkis^metion  the  river  preserves  the  name  of  Murray.  In 
141*  long.,  it  is  joined  by  another  large  river,  a  hundred 
jaida  wide  aaA  rather  more  than  twelve  feet  deep,  which 


is  supposed  bv  Captain  Sturt  to  be  the  Darling-  ^Vjp  this 
junction  the  Murray  continues  to  flow  to  the  W.N.W.,  but 
afterwards  ita  course  is  changed  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  river 
is  oonaidenibly  increased  in  size.  As  it  approaches  the  1 40° 
meridian,  it  trends  to  the  south ;  and  in  this  direction  it 
flows  into  the  Lake  Alexandrine,  which  is  60  miles  k>ng 
and  40  broad,  but  generally  very  shallow.  The  water  of  the 
hUu  is  brackish,  and  it  oommunioatea  with  the  sea  at  En- 
counter Bay,  by  a  passage  impiactieable  evm  for  the  smallest 
boats.  The  river  Uiumy.  however,  is  navinhle  for  vewels 
(^considerable  burden,  owng,  for  50  miles  from  ito  month, 
350  yards  broad  and  from  30  to  3d  feet  deep. 

The  Lachlan  river,  after  descending  into  the  lowlands, 
traverses  omsiderable  marshes  in  147°  E.  long.;  and, 
Portly  after  issuing  from  th«n,  it  changes  its  course  from 
north-west  to  south-west  Flowii^^  in  this  direction  to 
145°  long.,  it  again  enters  some  marshes,  which  appear  to 
be  much  more  extensive,  and  to  continue  to  the  place  where 
the  river  joins  tiie  Monunbidgee,  143°  30'  E.  long. 

The  Macquarie  may  be  considered  as  entering  the  low- 
lands at  the  place  where  it  forms  a  cataract,  148"  3'  B.  long., 
and  31°  SO'  S.  lat.  It  soon  afterwards  diminishes  very 
much,  and  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called  a  river  aS  Mount 
Harris,  where  its  current  is  very  sluggish.  At  no  great 
diatanoe  fhrther  to  the  north  it  enters  the  marshes;  bu 
Captain  Sturt  discovered  a  channel,  whidi  is  commonly 
dry,  by  which  the  superabundant  water  of  the  marshes, 
after  long  rains,  is  carried  off  to  the  Morrisett  Qonds  and 
the  Castlereagh  River,  ai^dgtll^tSy^  Darling.' 
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Thi  Diiling  hat  onlj  UMj  been  diwav«t«d  Iw  G«pt«ii 
fitort.  He  fenced  its  coune  beCireed  148°  and  147^  B.  long^ 
•ad  vnder  30"  S.  lat.,  for  aboat  15  niileft;  and  again, 
batween  146°  and  144°  30'.  and  29^  SC  8.  lat.  for  about  66 
miles.  At  the  flnt  place  the  river  rans  near^  from  east  to 
weit ;  and.  in  the  second,  its  oouise  is  directed  to  the  S.W. 
That  both  currents  belong  to  the  same  river  is  proved  by 
their  water  being  equaUy  salt ;  and  though  not  quite  so  salt 
as  that  of  the  ooean,  its  taste  is  precisely  the  same,  and  it  is 
unflt  to  drink.  In  its  bed  several  brine-wells  were  disco- 
vered. Captain  Sturt  is  inelined  to  think,  that  the  river 
which  joins  tiie  Murray,  where  this  latter  begins  to  nm 
southward,  is  the  Darling,  thoueh  he  observes  that  the 
waters  of  &at  river  are  not  brackish. 

The  climate  of  Aostralia  difim  considerably  from  that  of 
other  countries.  The  most  remarkable  as  weU  as  the  most 
unfawnrable  diaracteristie,  is  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail.  Captain  Sturt  says,  '  The  year  1826 
cranraenced  ttie  fearful  droughts,  to  which  we  have  reason 
to  believe  the  climate  of  New  South  Wales  is  periodically 
Bulgect.  It  continued  the  two  following  years  witn  unabated 
severity.  The  surface  of  the  earth  became  so  parched  up, 
that  the  minor  veeetation  ceased  upcm  it.  Culinary  herbs 
were  raised  with  difficulty ;  and  crops  failed  even  in  the 
most  favourable  situations.  Settlers  drove  their  flocks  and 
henls  to  distant  tracts  for  pasture  and  water.  The  interior 
suffered  equally  with  the  coast;  and  men  at  length  began 
to  despond  under  so  alarming  a  visitation.  It  almost  ap< 
peanxl  as  if  the  Australian  sky  was  nevex  again  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a  doud.'  Hiese  seasons  without  rain  appear  to 
occur  e\*ery  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are  suceaENled  by 
excessively  lung  rains;  butafterwardsttwrainadecreasegra- 
dually ,  year  after  year,  until  they  a^n  wholly  cease  for  a  time. 

Anuthor  peculiarity  is  the  quick  transition  from  heat  to 
cold.  There  are  instances  of  the  thermometer  having  varied 
25  degrees  in  fifty  minutes.  This  is  owing  to  the  sudden 
change  of  the  winds.  The  north-west  winds  blowing  over  . 
the  great  sandy  deserts  in  the  interior,  attain  such  a  degree 
of  boat,  that  they  become  too  scorching  to  be  pleasant  to  ■ 
men  and  animals,  or  to  be  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
thermometer  then  rises  suddenly  from  80°  to  110°.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  south-eastem  winds  are  often  very  cold  and 
piercing,  especially  when  there  is  a  sudden  shift  from  a  hot 
north-westem. 

But,  in  spite  of  sneh  ocenrrences,  which  are  to  be  consi- 
dsred  as  exceptions,  the  climate,  though  somewhat  too  dry, 
is  commonly  delightful;  and  the  evenings  and  mornings 
Bs  pleasant  as  in  southern  Italy.  Even  the  great  heat  which 
occurs  does  not  produce  relaxing  and  enfeebling  effects  on 
the  constitution.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  coast,  the  ther- 
mometer ranges  in  summer  (from  September  to  March), 
between  36°  and  100°,  its  mean  elevatipa  being  70°;  and,  in 
winter  (from  March  to  Seplsmher),  between  87°  asd  98°, 
its  mean  being  66°. 

In  the  interior,  and  to  the  west  of  the  mountain-ranges, 
the  wet  season  commonly  takes  place  during  the  summer ; 
on  the  coast,  it  commences  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
Mr.  Oxley  thinks  the  westerly  winds  which  {mvafl  during 
the  winter  drive  back  the  vaponrs  oolleeted  from  the  sea, 
which,  being  attmcted  me  eastern  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  Msoend  in  nia  on  the  country  between  them 
and  the  sea ;  but  Aat  the  easteriy  winda,  whiefa  prevail 
during  the  summer,  carry  the  vapoun  ever  the  mountains, 
which,  being  there  attraoied  by  the  western  dedivity  <tf  the 
mountains,  are  condensed  into  rain. 

Dews  are  very  frequent  and  heavy,  and  sometimes  they 
fall  like  a  drissling  nun.  Hail-storms  sie  common  in 
December  and  January. 

On  the  low  coasts  frost  is  vary  little  Calt;  but  in  the 
hilly  districts  it  is  frequent,  and  very  keen  on  the  high 
terraces  on  the  western  «de  of  thb  mountains,  especially  on 
the  plains  of  Bathurst.  and  the  ptains  contiguous  to  them : 
these  districts  are  S009  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  likewise 
observed,  that  in  these  paits  itf  the  oonnti^  (he  sessons  are 
nearly  a  month  latsr  lima  on  the  low  district  on  die  eoast. 
The  snow  lies  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  oeeaaionally 
also  in  ihe  Talleys,  ttr  many  days  together ;  but  it  is  abeo- 
tutely  unknown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  and  other 
parts  of  the  coast. 

The  climate  on  the  eastern  ooasc  is  very  fkvmiiable  to 
health ;  and  endemie  diseases  are  not  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  ophthalmia,  whiek  occurs  in  the  months  of 
October  vaA  Novembnr,  ud  is  pndnoad  by  the  winds 


wfawh  iwsvail  at  tfutf  time.  Hwse  winds*  in  genend,  in 

not  unpleasanUy  warm ;  but  ibey  resemble,  in  some  mea 
sore,  the  English  easterly  winds  which  blow  in  April  sod 
May :  like  them,  they  occasion  blights  in  vegetation,  and  m 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  then  prevailing  ophthalmia. 

Many  of  the  islands  belonging  to  Austridia  contaiu  vd- 
canoes,  artd  a  few  seem  to  have  oeen  produced  by  volcanic 
agency.   In  all  those  islands  volcanic  products  abound. 

IV.  77ta  Man  qf  Austraiia. — The  natives  of  this  portion 
of  the  globe  belong  to  two  races— to  the  Mala^,  and  to 
another,  which  seems  to  constitute  a  separate  division  of  the 
human  rao  the  men  of  this  second  race,  from  their  re- 
semblance the  African  negro,  have  obtained  the  name  oi 
Australian  ttdgroes,  or  Austral  negroes.  The  first  race 
occupies  all  the  ishmds  to  the  wfftfa  ci  the  equator,  and  to 
the  south  of  it  those  which  lie  to  the  east  of  20°  W.  long. 
The  Aostcal  negroes  are  extended  over  the  continent,  as 
well  as  over  Van  Diemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  the  New 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  the  Solomon's  Archipelago,  and  - 
New  Guinea.  In  the  last-named  island,  they  go  under  the 
Malayan  name  of  Papuas,  whidi  sometimes  is  used  to  indi- 
cate the  whole  race.  The  same  race  uihabits  the  Andaman 
Islands,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  some  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  and  a  few  families  are  scattered  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    [See  Malays.] 

The  Austral  negroes,  though  they  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  as  being  a  branch  of  the  African  negroes,  re- 
semble them  only  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  and  their  woolly 
hair ;  yet  even  their  skin  is  not  quite  black,  like  that  of  the 
Africans,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  They  diflbr  widdy  from 
one  another  in  Uie  form  of  the  head  and  faoe,  «nd  of  the 
whole  frame.  Their  forehead  rises  higher  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  projects  mixethan  in  the  negro.  The  nose 
projects  more  from  the  face,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  thick. 
The  upper  lip  is  lai^r  and  more  prominent,  and  the  lower 
projects  forward  from  the  lover  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
divide  the  face  into  two  parts.  Their  limbs  and  the  whole 
frame  of  their  body  are  lean,  and  display  nothing  of  the 
muscular  strength  by  which  the  African  negroes  are  distin- 
guished. The  greatest  difference  in  the  formation'of  the 
human  body  is  found  to  exist  between  the  Caucasian  race 
and  the  Austral  negroes.  This  race  seems  to  be  purest  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land  and  in  New  Guinea,  the  inhabitants  oi 
the  continent  and  of  the  other  Islands  having  probably  been 
crossed  by  some  other  race,  perhaps  the  Malay. 

The  Austral  negroes  may  be  c(duidered  as  still  livii^  in 
the  lowest  state  of  civilization.  Cannibahsm  is  common 
among  them,  and  they  do  not  deny  it :  they  have  neither 
hal>itation8,  nor  do  tiiiey  wear  raiment,  at  least  not  the  men ; 
the  women  commonly  wrap  tbemfielves  up  in  a  species  of 
cloak  made  of  opossum  skin,  or  in  a  blanket.  Wherever 
they  intend  to  pass  the  ntgbt  they  kindle  a  fire  and  place 
a  slip  of  bark  or  a  bough  to  windward  for  shelfier.  This 
want  of  habiutions  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  being 
continually  on  the  move  in  search  of  food ;  for  in  some 
places  along  the  coast,  where  fish  and  oysters  are  so  abun- 
dant as  to  afford  them  a  constant  supply  of  fbod  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  they  have  meted  convenient 
huu  of  teorttee  bark,  which  Hiey  dean  daily.  (P.  Cun^ 
ningham.) 

The^  have  no  chieft,  either  elected  or  bendiluy,  and  the 
authority  of  a  man  depends  on  his  petsimsl  strength,  and 
his  cunning.  They  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  ^oyan,  and  in 
a  bad  one,  Potoyan.  The  former  is  thmight  to  watch  over 
and  protect  them  from  the  operaticm  of  the  latter,  nnd  to 
assist  them  in  recovering  strayed  children,  which  the  other 
is  supposed  to  decoy  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  them. 

They  are  not  delicate  in  food.  When  pressed  by  hunger 
ihev  devour  grubs,  snakee,  stinking  whales,  and  even  vermin, 
with  eagerness- 

They  are  lively,  good-humoured,  inquisitive,  and  intel- 
ligent, and  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
almost  as  speedily  as  Europeans ;  their  senses  are  sK^tiiety 
acut^  and  th^  possess  great  powers  of  miminyi 

Their  number  is  not  great,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
intericH-  was  uninhabited,  but  Captidn  Bturt  found  them  ia 
most  places,  and  en  the  bonks  of  the  Munay  more  muneran* 
than  anywhere  else. 

V.  Dwitum  and  SMkmtmtt.—Tha  ntHtfaem  and  westei« 
esasts  are  commonly  eomprehended  under  the  noma  of  Nen 
Holland,  which  was  given  to  them  1^  the  Dutoh  afw 
having  discovered  these  puis ;  by  this  term  the  whole  turn 
tinent  is  sometimea  dengnated.  JX^e  sevend  puts  on  tia 
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wteneoHtan  Caipentatli,  raund  the  gidf  of  the  tsme 
BUM,  Anthem's  Land,  Vmn  Diemen'i  ^nd,  De  Witt's 
Lud;  and  on  th«  western  tout  Endracht't  Land,  Bdel'i 
land,  and  Leeuwin'^  Land.  One  half  of  the  lovthern  coast 
b  taiM  Nuyt's  Land :  after  this  fellow  Flinders'  Land,  Bau- 
dio's  Land,  Grant's  Land,  and  Bass's  Land :  the  eastern 
eoaat,  which  properly  dhould  be  called  Cook's  land,  bean 
the  orme  of  New  South  Wales. 

The  English  are  the  ouly  naticHi  who  han  founded  settle- 
ments on  Um  continent  of  Australia.  The  colony  of  Botany 
Bav,  or  Sydney,  is  in  a  flouid^nK  state,  but  the  others  have 
not  yet  firnUy  taken  root.  Sottlements  are  made  on  the 
ctstero  coast  at  Moreton  Bay,  on  the  southern  tt  Western 
Fort  and  King  George's  Sound,  on  the  south-western  at 
Swan  River,  in  Edel's  Land,  and  on  the  nortbero  at  Mel- 
iiDe  Island,  opposite  Van  Diemea's  Bay.  A  new  colony  is 
to  be  fcanded  at  Fbit  Lincoln,  on  Spencer's  Bay,  on  the 
soaUiera  coast,  between  King  George's  Sound  and  Western 
Ant.   (See  these  articlea.) 

The  laatmentioned  colony  has  received  the  grant  of  an 
immense  territory,  which  extends  along  the  coast  from 
Fowler's  Bay  on  the  west,  to  beyond  Cape  Northumberland, 
or  from  132°  to  141°  E.  long.,  and  comprehends  Flinders'  Land 
and  Baudtn's  Land.  Towards  the  north,  the  boundary  is  to 
extend  to  the  Tropic  of  CajHricorn.  A  very  small  extent  of  it 
about  Spencer's  Gulf,  that  of  Su  Vincent,  and  on  the  Murray 
Rirer,  is  imperfectly  known,  the  remainder  utterly  unknown. 

The  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  appears  to  be  in  a  nou- 
rishing condition.  (See  Van  Diemen's  Land  Almanac  for 
1833,  and  Tasmania,  under  which  more  appropriate  name 
ve  intend  to  describe  this  island.) 

AUSTRALLA.  BOTANY  OF.  There  is  no  part  of  the 
worid  the  vegetation  of  which  is  so  unlike  that  of  all  other 
eoontiies  as  the  middle  and  southera  parts  of  New  Holland. 
The  plants,  like  the  animals,  are,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  so  peculiar  an  organisation,  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  genera,  and  some  entire  natural  cwdets,  are  absolutely 
unknown  beyond  its  ihores  or  dependent  islands.  So  dif- 
ferent from  others  are  many  of  the  commonest  plants,  that 
Bimnan,  a  Dutch  botanist,  of  the  school  of  Lionsus,  actu- 
ally mistaok  one  of  the  leguminous  species  for  a  fern-  Trees 
are  there  with  the  leaves  twisted  constantly  out  <rf  their 
Ofdinary  position,  and  with  their  functions  inverted  iEuca- 
bfphuU  or  with  transformed  and  dilated  leaf-stalks  per- 
nrming  the  office  of  leaves  (^caa'af),  and  this  so  com- 
Moly,  that,  aeeotding  to  the  eom^talion  of  Dr.  Brown, 
'  if  turn  together,  and  eonsidered  with  respect  to  the  miss 
df  vwetaUe  matter  thejr  contain,  calculatra  from  the  size 
as  as  nmnbnr  cf  the  udividuala,  they  are  perhaps  nearly 
eqeal  to  all  the  other  plants  of  that  country.' 
■  Conndering  bow  imperfectly  the  vegetation  of  this  W 
■aikable  continent  has  been  examined,  that  of  its  shores 
sr  maritime  distzicts  being  the  only  part  regarding  irtiich 
we  have  any  exact  information,  and  considering,  also,  how 
little  has  been  published  concerning  that  portion  of  its  flora 
vfaieh  has  been  ooUected,  ire  cannot  be  expected  to  give 
atm  than  a  skstdi  of  the  general  relation  of  its  plants  to 
ihQH  of  Other  eouuUiei,  together  with  notioes  of  a  few  of 
Ike  bmM  entiow  and  ofasnMniikie  of  its  v^etabW  pnduo- 
tions. 

IMiaps  the  beat  method  of  ^plaining  the  nature  of  the 
rMuliarMfcetationofNewHoUand  will  be  by  offering,  in  the 
Icrt  ptaee^  a  gwenl  view  of  the  cbanutertstio  forms  of  the 
In  vithin  ue  eolony  of  Port  Jaekson,  and  to  the  souUi- 
ward  vi  it,  ineluding  Van  Diemen's  land ;  and  by  after- 
ends  eutaining  how  it  alters  in  character  as  it  approaofaes 
the  norm,  till  it  finally  meUs  into  that  of  the  Malayan 
aschipelago. 

In  the  soatbem  parts  of  Australia  we  find  the  concen- 
tntinn  of  all  those  curious  forms  of  vegetation  for  which 
lae  eonntry  is  so  remarkable.    Forests,  consisting  of  many 
species  of  gigantas  EiteajmHt  by  the  settlers  ciUled  gum- 
inea,  many  of  whieh  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  girth  of  firom  twenty-five  to  forty  feet ;  among  which  are 
iBtenningled  wattle-tiees  iAeaaitu),  with  their  coimtless 
ayrisds  dS  yellow  tufted  flowers  and  bean-like  pods ;  wild 
ijp,  ^  eswraious  size,  fhmishing  a  gratefiU  food  to  regent 
heds  iS&riaUut  ekiysoetpkakuy,  blue  pigeons,  and  swamp 
ihsaHnis  fCMwAM  Pharimmi) ;  and  in  some  plaeea  du- 
■■Ms  SmftirMa  palnu  censtitttte  the  wooded  part  of  tbb 
WMIiy.   In  shaded  idaoss  near  Port  Jackson,  the  Corjf- 
fia  ^Mtniii*  oatspmids  ita  umlxsgeous  leaves,  heavily 
^ihHtiiis  with  the  ligfat  and  ddieats  manyiwrtod  ftowb 


ef  oeeaaioiul  tne-fema.  Nettles  of  an  irinnioant  habit, 
ftom  flftaen  to  twenty  feet  high,  are  not  uncommon,  to  which 
may  be  added  multitudes  of  proteaceous  nhints.  with  their 
hard  and  woody  leaves,  giving  a  meet  Mngular  appearance  le 
the  places  where  they  grow ;  hair-brancned  weeping  cosa- 
arinas,  and  myrtaeeous  plants  with  white  blossoms  studding 
their  deep  green  box-hke  leaves,  or  with  lacncls  of  yelbw, 
purple,  or  crimson  stamens,  contribute  to  rraduce  the  first 
sensation  of  surjwise  in  a  stran^r  who  explores  the  wilds  of 
the  uncleared  country.  But  it  is  among  the  plants  of  a 
smaller  growth  and  a  less  conspicuous  appearance  that  the 
botanist  recognises  the  greatest  numoer  of  new  and  strictly 
Australian  forms.  The  thousands  of  compound-flowering 
plants  ava  all  of  a  structure  with  which  he  is  unacquainted 
elsewhere:  in  plaoe  of  Um  heaths  and  the  gemniums,  the 
ixias,  and  other  irideoui  plants,  the  fig-marigtrids,  and 
wood-sorrels,  that  diversify  so  fasautiflilly  tne  under-growth 
of  die  Cape  of  Chiod  Hope,  he  finds  thoiMmds  of  epaaitlMt 
some  with  ■oarlat.  and  many  with  lilae,  or  white,  or  rosy 
blossoms ;  piurple  tmmuidrMt,  polygaleous  plants,  yelfow- 
flowered  species  of  the  dillenia  tribe,  looking  like  wruhby 
bnttereups,  and  vast  numbers  of  yeUow-and-hrawn*flowered 
decandivus  papilionaoeoas  bushes.  The  orehidea  of  the 
Cape  and  of  the  southern  districts  of  South  America  are 
represented  by  totally  difikient  genera,  having,  however,  a 
more  decided  resemblance  to  thoee  of  tlie  tatter  than  of  the 
former  country;  while  the  diotmatg  of  those  two  regions 
are  unknown,  although  the  order  exists  in  abnndance  la 
the  form  of  the  exclusively  Australian  genera,  phebatium, 
boroma,  gUria,  oorrea,  and  enot/emos,  which  give  a  striking 
appearance  to  many  places.  The  common  weeds,  too,  of 
the  land  are  often  not  less  pecnliar:  many  of  the  umbellt- 
ferous  fdants  are  remarkable  otuects,  espeually  the  beauti- 
ftil  dkUieut  eaentleut ;  while  wa^naatt,  a  curious  tribe 
neariy  related  to  Lobelias,  and  Stylidiea,  Etill  more  singular 
(Ejects  with  a  slender  irritable  column  of  stamens,  contri- 
bute here  and  there  to  the  wonders  by  which  the  traveller  is 
astonished.  If  to  these  we  add  a  rich  sward  of  grasijes. 
among  which  the  kangaroo  grass  lAntkistiria  Australia)  is 
invaluable  to  the  colonist;  festoons  of  the  lovely.  T<"roma 
Australit,  a  climbing  trumpet  flower;  pines  belonging'  to 
the  genus  CaUitris,  and  resembling  cypresses ;  little  twiiiin<r 
BiOardierat,  with  narrow  bells  of  green  or  yellow ;  the  sin- 
gular zamiaa  with  the  trunk  of  a  dwarf  palm  and  the  leaves 
of  a  fern,  which,  with  xantfaorrhtta,  are  characteristic  of 
soil  that  the  settler  will  do  well  not  to  select;  and  finally, 
extensive  plains  in  the  interior  terminating  in  morasses 
choked  np  with  gigantic  reeds— the  botanist  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  vegetation  in  the  pvallel    Port  Jackson. 

To  the  southward  it  changes  but  little  to  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  observer,  although  the  naturalist  may  discern  signs 
of  an  approach  to  a  colder  than  European  climate  in  the 
buttercups,  anemones,  and  polygonums,  that  appear  in 
abundance  in  the  high  land  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Mal- 
vaceous  plants  become  uncommon,  casuannaa  gradually 
disappear,  palms  shrink  before  the  cold  blasts  from  the 
southern  pole  and  migrate  northwards ;  and  but  a  single 
species  of  tree-fern  extends  its  territory  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land.  The  celery-topped  pine  (Podocarpus  atptenifolia), 
whose  leaves  taste  as  well  as  look  like  those  of  the  plant 
from  which  it  derives  its  name ;  and  some  species  otcalfuris, 
form  trees  of  ranarkaUe  appearanee,  rising  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains  to  the  hnght  of  4000  ftet,  and  growing  from 
50  to  70  foet  high. 

ToWards  the  westward  the  same  general  characteristics  of 
the  scenery,  varied  chiefly  by  soil,  mountains,  or  other  ctr^ 
cnmstanees,  still  continue  to  exist  The  shores  of  the  pro- 
montory of  Cape  Jervis  are  bordered  with  mangrove  swamps, 
and  the  mountainous  land  at  the  back  of  the  coast  lino  is 
covered  with  trees  of  more  than  ordinary  size :  on  the  very 
brow  of  Bdoant  Lofty,  at  2400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  trees  have  been  measured  cf  forty-three  feet  girth. 
The  vegetation  of  the  neighbouriug  districts  is  said,  dow- 
ever,  to  be  of  a  far  less  luxuriant  description,  the  country 
separating  St.  Vincent  from  Spencer's  Gidf,  and  the  uiu^'- 
niflcent  roadstead  of  Port  Lincoln  itself,  being  extreitiely 
sterile ;  and  Kangaroo  Island  being  probably  far  from  fcrtiio, 
on  acoount  of  its  great  number  of  salt-wMer  swamps.  Cap> 
tain  Sutherland,  indeed,  ^ves  a  much  more  favourable 
description  of  the  country  m  thu  division  of  the  continent 
but  the  quality  of  the  hhI  has  not  yet  been  aatisfkctoril; 
aaoertained. 

About  King  George's  Sound,  the  extmoHW^^fMrtern 
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portion  of  tne  coutiDent,  the  genera)  appearuice  of  the 
eoontry,  although  of  a  Imrren  nature,  is  very  picturesque. 
The  hills  are  strewed  with  a  profusion  of  heautiful  shrubs, 
flourishing  among  immense  blocks  of  granite;  Banksiat, 
me  of  which  is  called  by  the  colonists  wild  honeysuckle, 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty-  grass-trees  are  abundant; 
and  the  forests  consist  of  swamp  naks  {Casuarina)  and  gum 
trees  (Eucalyptut),  the  timber  of  which  is,  however,  usually 
decayed  at  tiie  heart  No  grass  fit  for  pasture  grows  on  the 
plains,  which  are  overrun  with  a  roaree  herbage.  Culinary 
Tegetables,  in  the  form  of  a  kind  of  parsley  (Apium  •pro- 
Minium),  and  of  a  common  European  species  of  orach 
{Airipiex  halinau),  are  abundant  in  a  wild  state,  and  afford 
the  settlers  an  agreeable  food.  Here  occurs  a  singular  ex- 
ception to  the  umost  universal  law  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, that  truly  parasitical  genera  are  incapable  of  growing 
in  the  earth :  on  all  the  coasts  of  Australia  the  Loranlhus 
is  found  growing  sparingly  like  misletoe  upon  the  branches 
of  eucalyptus,  casuarina,  acacia,  and  .melaleuca ;  but  in 
King  George's  Sound  a  terrestrial  species  occurs  fonning 
a  small  tree  fifteen  feet  high. 

The  flora  of  Swan  River,  as  it  is  produced  in  a  more 
northern  latitude,  changes  a  little  mm  that  of  King 
George's  Sound.  The  plants  consist  principally  of  species 
belonging  to  the  Protea,  Myrtle,  Epacrit,  and  compound- 
/hwered  tribes,  and  to  the  leafless  part  of  the  genus  Acacia. 
The  singular  production  called  grass-tree  by  the  colonists 
(Kingia  AutinUit)  rises  upon  the  sandy  plains  in  solitary 
uncouthness  in  the  shape  of  scorched  and  blackened  cylin- 
drical tninki,  terminated  by  tufts  of  long  grassy  leaves. 
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A  remarkable  species  of  Xanthnrrhtta,  a  Zamia  with  a  stem 
sometimes  thirty  feet  high,  many  individuals  of  the  genus 
Cartfan'fMi  remarkttble  for  their  long,  weeping,  thread-like 
branches,  and  some  of  the  pine  tribe,  belonging  to  tbe 
genua  CaUiirta,  and  resembling  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  in 
character,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  Kan< 
garoo-grass  is  said  to  form  here,  as  at  Port  Jackson,  a  rich 
and  luxuriant  herbage ;  Banksiat,  which  at  King  George's 
Sound  are  only  small  trees,  here  acquire  extraordinary 
dimensions,  one  of  them  (B.  grandis)  occurring  50  feet 
high,  and  more  than  2i  feet  in  diameter.  A  noble  species 
of  gum  tree  iBucalypitu  calopkylla)  forms  a  beautiful  object 
in  the  scenery.  The  latter,  and  several  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  here,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  Australia, 
form  \he  common  timber  of  the  country.  Magnificent 
melaleueas  with  scarlet  flowers  abound,  together  with  lep- 
tosperma  resembling  weeping  willows,  and  fragrant  species 


of  metrosiderot,  all  cut  off  from  the  nver  oy  a  belt  of  niihai 
of  great  height  and  thickness.  The  island  of  Buscbe  is 
overrun  with  immense  thickets  of  a  solauum,  ten  feet  h^h, 
and  multitudes  of  arborescent  species  of  metrosideros. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  mention  that  in  this  part  of 
the  continent  the  vegetation  of  the  singular  plants  called  by 
botanists  proteaceoua,  while  it  retains  its  own  peculiar  Aus- 
tralian features,  yet  presents  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  flora  of  South  Africa  than  that 
of  the  east  side,  among  which  a  perceptible  tendency  to  the 
South  American  forms  exists,  according  to  tbe  observation 
of  Dr.  Brown. 

Turning  from  this  side  of  the  continent,  and  resuming 
the  consideration  of  the  flora  of  the  eastern  coast,  we  find 
that  as  we  approach  the  equator  from  the  colony  of  Port 
Jacluon,  the  appearance  of  the  plants  gradually  changes. 
But  a  little  to  the  northward  a  variety  of  differenoes  an 
observable ;  the  little  billardieraa  all  disappear,  tbe  arau- 
caria  pine  begins  to  meet  the  view  in  Norfolk  Island,  and 
becomes  plentiful  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air;  the 
singular  genus  Pandamu,  which  looks  like  a  pine-appls 


growing  on  a  palm  trunk,  rears  its  siender  stem  among  tbe 
woodland  scenery ;  the  blue  gum-trees  {Euealyptut  piperita) 
acquire  stupendous  dimensions ;  and  a  singular  protenceous 
plant  resembling  Knigktia  erc^a  appears  as  a  common 
timber  tree. 

Near  Moreton  Bay  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  a  vegetation  similar  to  that  which  is  common  at  Port 
Jackson,  the  difference  in  latitude  and  the  approach  to  the 
equator  being,  as  usual,  compensated  by  elevation  of  surface. 
In  the  low  lands,  the  forests  abound  in  a  gigantic  nettle,  and 
in  the  valuable  chestnut  bean  (Castanotpermum  Awtrala) 
whose  seeds,  when  roasted,  afford  a  wholesome  nutrimem 
to  the  natives.  Here  also,  in  tbe  forests  near  Brisbam 
Town,  Mr.  Frazer  observed '  several  species  of  ficus  upward! 
of  150'  feet  high,  inclosing  immense  iron  hark  tree 
(Eucalvptus  reginiferd),  on  which  originally  the  seeds  c 
those  fig  trees  had  been  deposited  by  bins.  Here  they  ha« 
immediately  vegetated,  and  thrown  out  their  parasitical  aii' 
rapacious  roots,  which  adhering  close  to  the  bark  of  th 
iron-tree,  had  followed  the  course  of  its  stem  downwards  t 
the  earth,  where  once  arrived  their  progress  of  growtll  i 
truly  astonishing.  Tbe  roots  of  the  ficus  then  iacreas 
rapidly  in  number,  envelope  the  iron  bark,  and  send  out  i 
the  same  time  such  gigantic  branches,  that  it  is  not  unu&ui 
to  see  the  original  tree  at  a  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  peepin 
through  the  fig  as  if  itself  were  the  parasite  on  the  re 
intruder.  In  the  singular  angles  or  icallt,  as  they  ai 
termed,  which  are  formed  by  the  roots  of  these  trees,  a,c 
U.yiuzec  ay  VjV^WV  11^ 
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vbidi  maacf  mm  aixteen  feet  hipb,  then  is  raom  enough 
to  ^ne  half  a  doEen  persons.'   (See  Hookw'a  Botanteai 
MUeeBmf,  yoL  L  p.  241.)    Native  eherries  (Exo&iupia 
cwpnuifirwHt}  ftbound,  Gyroatemon  emulates  the  vee^i; 
tOIo*  vitb  its  pendulous  branflhea ;  and  extensive  districts 
inneuia  pine  form,  by  their  sombre  ffreen  odour,  a 
ibiki^  contrast  to  the  browoisb  hue  d[  the  gum  trees. 
The  open  parts  of  the  forests  contain  an  imntense  quantity  of 
7<Ubv  wood  iOiieya  XantkKejfla),  with  silk  oaks  (GrevUlea 
lOMf^aDd  a  gnat  profusion  of  msgnifloent  trees.  The 
kid  b  m  mie  places  ornamented  with  Hiiitein  tiUaeuu, 
vA  Ritiffe  braad-ftnit  iPamdamu  peduneidata) :  in  odier 
iam  it  is  Uii^Iy  datlied  with  mangroves.    What  are 
aDa]  kf  dw  eolnnists  apple  trees  (Angophora  laneeolata), 
a  iwanbranee  of  the  grmteful  fhiits  of  their  native  country, 
tfftn  OD  the  riebest  forest  land,  skmg  with  the  eatable 
UntTixi  (Oiladitpn  gfyeyrrMxum},  and  many  remukable 
kna.  Xantborrheea  also,  of  whioh  mention  has  already 
brai  node,  is  descTibed  as  forming  *a  traly  iiip«f1>  obgert, 
vith  its  extraordinary  bee-faire  tops.* 

Appnaehing  towards  the  north,  the  araucaria  still  con- 
tiBDCi  common  ;  palms  increase  in  number ;  a  rattan  {Ca- 
lamtt)  is  most  abundant  in  a  damp  tract  thickly  wooded 
with  brest,  between  15^  and  17°  S.;  andamost  extraordi- 
nvj  esper  tree,  with  the  dumpy  but  enormous  form  of  the 
Bsobsb  of  Senegpal,  lorms  a  striking  feature.  At  last,  on  its 
Dortbeni  shores,  «dl  the  forms  of  AuMralisn  and  Hslsyan 
i^etatioD  are  blended;  species  of  tida  and  At'MrctM, 
■hah  vsre  nie  m  the  south,  beooma  common ;  and  BonA- 
au,  the  most  Australian  at  Australian  plants,  disappear ; 
BwaimH  indeed  remain,  and  a  mMiUeiiea  or  two,  Uke  the 
mpoti  tree ;  bat  an  abundanee  of  CSfncAofiaemv  and  other 
lulajui  forms  almost  overpower  the  effect  that  the  former 
QDB  upon  the  eye.  Cabbage  pafans  {LhiMtona  ingnmt), 
too  small  to  be  of  value  as  a  fresh  vegetable,  are 
ibsodaiit;  plants  allied  to  the  nutmeg  and  sandsl  wood  are 
so!  ancommon  ;  and  Cemuarimu  and  Ptmdanut  oontribute 
to  eoalband  the  Australian  ebaraetcr  of  the  v^fetatioD  with 
dnt  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

It  is  1  commoQ  observation,  that  New  Holland  does  not 
prodixe  a  single  native  species  of  eatable  fruit;  although 
exotie  fruits  thrive  exceedingly  in  the  genial  climate  oi 
parts.  This  remark  is  very  nearly  correct;  for  it  is 
tna  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Australian  cranberry 
(Ciwaarte  saptda),  and  a  few  beiries  of  scarcely  any  im- 
TCRBMe.  the  coani^  is,  as  fer  as  hu  yet  been  seen,  entirely 
Joliiale  of  anything  which  could  by  possibiUty  be  intro- 
iattd  to  a  denert. 

(See  Brown's  AppeTuHx  to  Flindera's  Pbyage  to  Terra 
AuitnUia;  Cunningham's  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of 
King's  Voyage  to  New  Holland ;  and  various  pspers  by 
Brawn.  Cunningham.  FVazer.  Kind,  &c»  in  the  Journal  of 
tit  Romal  &mgraphietd  Society,  and  in  Hooker's  Sotamcai 

aS^RALIA.  geology  of.   We  possess  so  few 
respecting  the  ge(4ogical  structure  of  Australia  bc- 
jnd  ao  enumeration     a  limited  number  of  localities  in 
^•di  gianite,  limestones,  sandstones,  and  other  rocks. 
AtinguiBhed  only  hj  their  mineralo^oal  characters,  occur* 
Aat  to  attempt  even  general  comparisons  widi  the  known 
Ti  iiipaii  draosUs  would  be  entirely  useless.   The  mere 
sseanenee  of  gnuiite  at  any  given  place  alRnrds  in  itself  no 
isfamatioD  as  to  its  relative  antiquity,  since  this  rock,  oon- 
Bdend  mineralogically.  has  been  detected  in  siriations 
vheiv  it  moat  have  been  protruded  subsequently  to  the 
inwiliiiii  iiflliii  Fiiinprnn  nnlrtrrmin  rrrirn   We  therefore, 
K  the  alisence  of  the  neoesssry  evidence,  cannot  refer  the 
Dilutes  of  Anrtralia  to  any  partieular  geological  epoch ; 
they  may,  indeed,  be  referable  to  several  epochs,  as  is  the 
ose  with  the  Eun^iean  granites.  From  the  desire  to  eonsider 
A  racks  in  diflerent  countries  as  equivslent  to  some  one  or 
^er  of  the  European  deposits,  the  red  sandstones  which 
prnA  rmmd  Cambridge  Gulf,  at  York  Sound,  and  in  other 
fhees  on  the  northern  coast,  which  are  found  at  St.  Vin- 
Ws  Giulf  on  the  •onthera  coast,  and.which  ocenr  at  Yass 
IWbs  aid  other  aitnatioas  in  the  interior,  luve  been  called 
4i  nd  sandatone.    Ilieir  claim  to  be  tiius  distinguished  is 
Msfly  anuaalogical.  and  therefore  of  little  value,  as  is  now 
^  andctstood  by  getriogists.   A  limestone  also,  which 
■ffssrs  to  range  with  eonnderable  thickness  fVom  the 
^>«itr  of  Bathuxst.  both  in  northern  and  southern  direc- 
W  been  termed  carhonifeRnis  for  the  same  reason. 
^  fitfeatar  luod  of  foadl  shell,  named  a  ^rtfer,  has  in- 


deed been  detected  in  it;  but  this  in  ttself  affords  litth 
informatiMi,  since  even  with  reference  only  to  European 
rocks,  this  genus  is  found,  from  the  grauwacke  to  the 
lias  inclusive.  The  coal  and  associated  bed  of*  sandstone 
and  shell,  which  occur  extensively  on  the  eastern  coast 
from  Port  Stevens  to  Botany  Bay,  occasioDslly  ranging  into 
the  interior,  have  been  coiuidered  equivalent  to  Uie  coal- 
measures  of  Europe,  merely  from  their  mineralogical  chn- 
raeters.  What  the  age  of  this  Australian  coal  deposit  may 
be  we  have  no  means  <tf  accurately  judging ;  but  it  a 
wwthy  of  remark,  that  a  fossil  plant  (Glouopten's  Brown- 
ianay  detected  in  it  is  also  diaeovered  in  the  Dsmuda  ^al 
district  in  India  The  eoal  itself  appears  to  be  abundant, 
and  generally  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Cnnningham  states 
that  four  thmuand  Ions  of  it  are  annually  raised  at  the 
Neweastle  mine,  ptodu^ng  4000/.  at  Sydney.  As  iron  ore 
appears  to  bo  also  abundut  on  the  same  line  of  coast,  we 
may  cm^ieoture  that  at  some  future  period  the  easton  side 
of  Australia  may  be  studded  with  iron  foundries,  distributing 
their  productsover  southern  Asis,  and  amtmg  the  numerous 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Trappean  rock%  varying  as  nsual  in  their  mineralogical 
structure.  u)pear  to  be  common  in  various  parts  of  Austmlia, 
but  their  relative  antiquity  and  their  general  mode  of  occur- 
rence are  alike  unknown  to  us.  The  Hittagong  range,  to 
the  8.W.  of  Sydney,  is  sUted  to  be  oouposed  of  these  rocks, 
and  to  rise  from  amid  the  sandstones  «f  the  district  in  a 
manneriAich  might  bad  ns  to  suppose  tint  it  had  hem 
pntmdad  thrmtgh  them. 

Mr.  Start,  in  bis  psasage  down  the  Mumy,  crossod  a 
oonsideraUe  extent  of  oounUy  oMtupied  by  a  fossilifenms 
deposit,  composed  ci  little  else  than  a  mass  of  shells.  He 
estimates  the  thickness  of  this  deposit  to  be  considerable, 
and  that  it  rises  to  the  height  of  abcnit  300  feet.  He  has 
noticed  and  figured  many  of  its  organic  contents  (see  Sturt's 
7V)o  Eaxtdittont  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  AuitraliaJ, 
whenoe  he  infers  its  supracretaceous  or  tertiary  character. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  an  immense  mass  of  marine  shells  has 
probably  been  accumulated  at  an  epoch  long  subsequent  to 
those  of  the  limestones  and  ooal  deposits  pre\iously  noticed. 
Relative  changes  of  the  levels  of  sea  and  land  have  after- 
wards taken  place,  by  which  the  highest  piut  of  the  deposit 
is  now  raised  300  feet  above  the  sea.  As  yet  noother  rock 
sraMuently  of  the  same  dato  hu  been  notioed  in  Australia. 

The  feet  which  in  the  ordn  geological  events  next 
claims  our  attentioii,  is  the  occurrence  of  tbe  hones  of  mam- 
miferous  animals  in  clefts  and  caves,  in  the  tisme  manner 
as  those  observaUe  in  the  ossifenms  caverns  and  clefts  of 
Europe.  The  caves  and  fissures  are  in  the  limestone  dis- 
trict, previously  noticed  as  extending  to  the  northward  and 
southward  of  the  vicinity  of  Bathurst.  The  principal  cave 
is  in  Wellington  Valley,  through  which  the  river  Belt  flows, 
(Hie  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie.  The  breccia 
in  which  the  bones  am  found  is  a  mixture  of  fragments  of 
various  sizes,  cemented  by  a  red  earthy  calcareous  matter, 
resembling  in  mineralogical  character  Uie  cement  of  the 
osseous  breccias  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Baron 
Cuvisr  and  Mr.  Penthtnd,  the  bones  found  In  tbe  osseous 
breo^  ti  Australia  by  Mqor  Mitchel,  and  fbrwaided  to 
I^aris.  consisted  of  the  remains  of  fourteen  species  of  ani* 
mols,  rsferrible  to  the  following  genna ;  Danunu,  or 
devil  of  the  colonists,  three  speoes,  one  of  which  does  not 
appear  to  diflfor  from  the  D.  Maerourut  of  Geoffrey ;  Pera- 
melee,  one  species ;  Hjfpeipfjfnmue,  or  kangaroo  rat,  one 
species  ;  Maerapue,  or  kangaroo  proper,  three  or  four  spe- 
cies ;  HtUmatunie,  three  species ;  Pkascdomys,  or  wom- 
bat, one  species ;  a  small  animal  of  a  new  genus,  and  of  the 
order  Rodentia ;  elephant,  one  species ;  and  a  saurian 
reptile  allied  to  the  genus  Gecko.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  only  four  or  five  of  these  animals  are  known 
as  existing  species.  Certainly,  no  elephant  has  been  de- 
tected in  Australia ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  now  exists  in  that  country.  The  evidroee  derived  from 
these  remains  joints  to  a  chaogo  in  the  animals  of  the 
country  sinoe  this  osseous  breccia  was  formed,  both  as  re. 
spects  one  remarkable  genus,  the  elephant,  and  the  species 
(tf  existing  genera.  And  it  is  Airther  interesting  to  observe, 
that  the  remarkable  marsupial  animals,  whi^,  with  few 
excejptions  (see  p.  127),  are  confined  to  Australia,  ha^-e  been 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  our  planet  from  a  period 
that  may  perhaps  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  residence 
of  etepluAts,  rhinoceroses,  tigers,  hytenas,  &c.  in  the  British 
islands.  We  may,  perfai^  fhrther  in^>that  lintt  Aat 
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period  tluve  have  been  no  movemflDta  in  the  solid  crust  of 
our  glolw,  or  Aftt  part  of  it  vhieh  should  permit  way  land 
to  fiHtn  B  communication  between  Asia  and  Australia,  and 
thus  admit  the  passage  of  animals  from  one  continent  to  tiie 
o^Mf.  The  elephant  has  ceased  to  exist,  fad  its  place  baa 
not  boeniupplied  from  Asia;  wnd,  on  theother  hand,  the  kan- 
garoos and  uiat  tribe  or  onatures  have  not  roamed  into  Asia. 

It  only  remains  (br  vs  to  notioe  lome  considerable  and 
apparently  recent  aconm'iHtionB  of  sands,  principally  com- 
posed of  eomniimted  aea-sbells.  in  certau  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Attstralik  They  have  been  fijund  in  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria,  bui  are  paraeuiiriy  remarkable  on  the  westam 
coast,  especially  in  toe  vieinity  of  ihe  new  settlement  of  the 
Bwan  River.  They  are  distinguished  by  concretions  which 
appear  to  have  been  formed  round  vegetable  substances 
that  have  for  the  most  part  disappeared.  Archdeacon  Scott 
(Proeeeding*  qf  the  Geological  Society  of  London)  states 
that,  to  the  east  of  tbs  intended  town  of  Freemantle, '  the 
sandstone  assumes  the  character  of  a  thick  forest,  out  down 
about  two  or  throe  feet  from  the  surfkce,  so  that  to  walk  on 
U  becomes  ei^Oxemely  diflloult,  and  even  dangerous.'  Much 
light  is  thrown  on  this  kind  of  deposit  by  the  obaervatUHis  of 
D^.  Ckrite  Abri,  on  a  bank  rinng  one  hundred  feet  above 
theses,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  fbr  he  deteeted  the  to- 
enmulation  of  sand  round  ,fiiei,  the  caloareoua  matter  pro- 
dneing  a  cement,  vhioh  retained  the  other  particles  of  sand 
together  after  the  decomposition  of  the  plant  This  would 
a. to  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  Australian  depo- 
sit, which,  according  to  Archdeacon  Scott,  attains  a  height 
of  300  faet  above  the  sea  at  Mount  Eliza,  ten  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River.  It  is  there  based  on  red 
sandstone,  which  appears  to  be  associated  with  red  mar) 
and  gypsum,  and  to  constitute  the  country  up  to  the  sienitie 
mountains  of  Darling's  Range,  among  the  argillaceous 
slates  of  which  rooBiig-slate  has  been  detected. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Australia  have  been  little  ex- 
plored, iron  and  coal  are,  as  above  notieed,  abundant ; 
eopper  is  stated  to  have  beat  found  in  Cumberland,  and  tin 
and  lead  are  also  said  to  have  been  diaoowed.  LatsetraoU 
of  limestone  occur  on  the  eastern  side;  clays  flttea  for  the 
economical  purposes  of  life  are  common,  even  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  principal  town  of  Sydney ;  there  are  numerous  sand- 
stones which  seem  well  adapted  for  ornamental  building  ; 
gypsum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  clay  or  marl  extending 
iTom  Bathurst  to  Hunter's  River,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Swan  River ;  and  there  is  roofing-slate  both  in  the  eastern 
and  western  parts  of  Australia. 

AUSTRAUA,  ZOOLOGY  OF.  In  treating  of  the 
soology  of  Asia  and  America,  occasional  allusioa  was  made 
to  the  influence  which  the  natural  productions,  animal  as 
well  as  vegetable,  of  la^  continents  must  have  had  upon 
the  early  civilization  of  their  abori|;inal  inhabitants.  We 
are  not  aware,  indeed,  that  this  influence  baa  been  pro- 
perly appreciated  by  those  who  have  investigated  the  origin 
and  progress  of  human  society ;  if  peroeiv^  at  all,  it  has 
been  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner ;  yet  a  very  little 
ecKtsideration  will  convince  us  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
eiioumstances  which  bears  the  most  intimate  relation  to 
this  important  subject,  and  that  it  consequently  merits  the 
most  serious  attention,  not  of  the  professed  zoologist  alone, 
but  more  especially  of  the  philosopher  and  the  historian. 
Whatever  was  the  original  condition  of  mankind,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  animals, 
their  abundance  or  scarceness  ^  particular  situatiqps,  their 
peculiar  qualities  as  adapting  them  for  food,  raiment,  and 
other  dooMitie  purposes,  must  nacessarilv  have  had  the 
most  intimate  oonnaotkm  wittk  the  original  condition  of  our 
own  speeies.  and  with  all  the  earliest  steps  towards  civi- 
lisation. Asia  and  Africa  abound  in  numerous  species  of 
large  graminivorous  quadrupeds  and  rallinaceoua  fowls, 
which  not  only  funiisr.  human  food  of  the  best  quality 
and  in  the  greatest  atHindance.  but  are  likewise  most  easily 
captured  :  many  supply  both  food  and  materials  lor  drew. 
These  two  continents  ate  the  native  seat  of  those  animals, 
which  man  has  been  enabled  to  domesticate  and  to  render 
the  instruments  of  his  further  progress  in  clvilixatiou.  But 
in  situations  less  favourable,  where  animals  were  rare,  and 
of  species  not  so  well  adapted  for  human  food  and  clothing, 
as.  for  example,  in  Amerifs.  but  more  especially  in  Austra- 
lia, man  had  to  contend  wiU)  numerous  and.  in  some  cases, 
insurmountable  difficultias,  which  were  altogether  unknown 
to  the  more  favoured  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  Inces- 
santly ocoupiMl  in  the  primary  and  indispensable  labour  of 


iwocuring  a  soan^  and  p;  aoanous  subsistence,  bsdly  pn. 
tea  ted  by  insuSMent  covering  from  the  effiKU  of  tht 
weather,  and  subject  at  all  times  to  frequent  and  ha^ 
continued  fasts,  he  possessed  neither  the  means  of  lu^ 
porting  a  large  &mily,  nor  the  leisure  to  impiova  hu 
conditum  by  the  development  of  his  natursl  Acuities. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  for  any  oon- 
siderable  progress  to  be  made  in  the  arts  of  civilized  lib; 
the  fiamales  dso  of  the  American  and  Aostraliin  uvagei 
are  notoriously  less  prolific  than  the  women  of  the  tdd 
continents ;  and  the  aboriginal  population  of  those  countries 
in  relation  to  their  extent,  is  extremely  scanty  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  even  Africa.  Reaca 
probably,  in  a  great  measure,  it  arises  that  the  iobabitants 
of  the  New  World  were  found  to  be  so  far  behind  those  of 
the  Old  in  point  of  civilisation  and  social  improvement ;  or 
if  this  general  rule  finds  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
antient  nalioos  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  it  is  a  rare  and  partial 
instauce,  and  q^ars  to  depend  upon  local  and  peouliar 
circumstances. 

These  reflections  will  prepare  us  for  forming  a  just 
estimate  of  some  of  the  causes  which  appear  to  have  ope- 
rated in  preventing  the  improvement  of  the  Austtalhm 
savage.  When  applied  to  the  physical  drcumstanees  a( 
his  country,  and  more  particularly  to  the  peculiarities  of 
Australian  zoology,  as  eznibited  in  the  fi^owing  table,  tiiey 
will  enable  us  not  only  to  appreciate  some  of  the  reasons 
of  his  moral  and  intellectuu  inferiority,  but  likewise  to 
perceive  the  actual  causes  which  prevented  the  increase  ot 
the  species. 
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The  first  observation  which  we  have  to  make  upon  the 
mammalogy  of  Australia,  as  exhibited  in  this  table,  is  the 
very  small  number  of  species  which  inhabit  this  continent 
wheu  compared  with  the  actual  extent  of  the  country, 
and  the  whole  number  of  known  species  spread  over  othei 
parts  of  the  world.  The  disproportion  will  be  rendered  still 
more  striking,  if  we  deduct  flxnn  the  total  number  75,  tb< 
22  species  at  marine  mammals,  vix..  13  cetHoea  and  f 
seals  (phoca),  which  are  included  in  the  table.  We  thui 
find  that  the  mammals  actually  inhabiting  the  land  o 
Australia  amount  to  no  more  than  S3  different  species 
forming  scarcely  the  one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whuli 
number  of  known  quadrupeds ;  a  very  limited  proportioi 
indeed  when  compared  with  the  relative  size  of  the  countrj 
Nor  is  the  small  number  of  distinct  species  the  only  pecu 
liarity  which  is  ubser^'able  in  regard  to  the  number  c 
mammals  which  inhabit  this  country ;  the  scarcity  c 
individuals  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  that  of  species ;  an 
the  traveller  in  the  interior  will  frequently  journey  for  week 
together,  and  pass  over  many  hundred  miles  of  countr 
without  meeting  with  a  single  quadruped.  The  fiaune  < 
this  peculiarity  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  physical  confo; 
mation  of  the  animals  themselves,  rather  than  in  tl: 
peculiarities  of  the  country  or  climate,  or  the  destruction  < 
them  by  the  natives;  &r,  as  may  be  observed  from  the  ta-lil 
the  great  majority  of  Australian  mammals  belong  to  tl 
Marsupial  order,  of  which  the  species  are  less  proliftc.  blk 
of  which  the  individuals  require  a  much  longer  time 
arrive  at  maturity,  than  those  of  any  other  group  of  (ju: 
drupcds.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  these  t\ 
circumstances,  the  paucity  of  distinct  species,  and  tl 
scarcity  of  individuals  in  the  several  species  amonfjf  tl 
mammals  of  Australia,  must  have  presented  at  all  times 
formidable  harrier  to  the  increase  of  population  and  tl 
advancement  of  civilized  society  in  this  put  of  the  world. 

The  second  peculiarity  in  the  mammalogy  of  AuatralUi^ 
that  after  abetracting,  as  before,  the  22  marine  speeies  2k«a 
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4b  «1hIb  Bnabef  includ«d  in  the  table,  rii.  the  13  Cetaoea 
tad  9  fctU  coBpriMd  among  the  Cantivora,  it  will  be  found 
fliat  all  the  Australian  quadnipBib  arOi  without  a  single 
oeepctn.  peciUiu'  to  tut  continent;  or,  in  other  vordt. 
that  Uwff  ii  not  a  single  Australian  species  common  to 
il>it  tod  aojotbor  part  of  the  known  world.  Thiaisavery 
oofitlirarruaistaLnea.  and  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
ainoBi  ioqiurer.  who  will  find  ample  ict^  fbr  ooqjeotun 
in  90  euiious  and  unique  a  plwnomenoQ, 

Bat  ttusre  is  a  third  observation  which  we  have  to  make 
BpiHi  the  i^Bc^nphical  distribution  of  quadrupeds  as  iodi- 
etted  is  the  preeedinK  table,  which  is  not  less  sioKular  than 
tbe  last  1— wilb  Tory  Tew  exueptioDs,  all  the  quadrupeds  of 
AuBtBlia.  at  least  all  the  terrestiial  species,  belong  to  the 
llii»i|Hsl  order.  Thus  if^  as  before,  we  subtract  Uie  2S 
oaiDe  ipedes  from  the  total  number  of  Australian  mara- 
Dib,  KB  shall  find  that  out  of  the  whole  remaiainfr  number 
of  £3,  no  fever  than  43.  or  about  four-fifUia  of  the  entire 
iDout,  bdoog  to  this  tribe;  and  the  circumstance  is  ren- 
daa)  stiU  mm  ainpilar  bjr  the  oOnsidenUion  that  very  few 
iiimils  of  this  orwr  exist  in  any  other  part  of  the  wotld, 
tbe  few  extra-  Australian  qiecies  being,  with  the  single  ex- 
optiaa  of  tbe  oommon  opossum  iDidelphys  Virginiana), 
vfaieb  inbabita  the  southern  prorinoes  of  the  United  States, 
taaSMi  to  t^M  tropical  parts  of  South  America,  and  to  the 
Indnn  iiles.  particulwly  those  which  lie  most  con- 
tii^Mas  to  tbe  nortbsm  coast  of  New  Holland.  Australia 
^  a  the  bead-quarters  of  this  extraordinary  and  anoma- 
Insnee  of  bein^  ;  a  race  which  unites  almost  all  the  dia- 
tii^Biibiag  attributes  of  every  other  tribe  of  quadrupeds 
n£  its  own  peculiar  ehsraetm.  Tha  peculiarities  of  these 
iftocisioos  ouadmpeds  will  be  more  properly  discussed  under 
Aeaitids  HAKsnpiALS,  to  which  we  refer. 

Tie  last  obserra^n  which  is  suggested  by  tbe  general 
wvofAoatralian  mammalogy  exhibited  in  the  foregoing 
taUe,  is  that  the  country  is  entirely  destitute  of  both  pacby- 
denuMgi  and  ruminsting  aniauls— that  is,  of  all  those 
■{Meiwhieh  are  best  adapted  for  human  food  and  for  tbe 
nnoos  parpoees  of  soeial  eeonomy.  It  will  be  readily  ad- 
■ioed,  sAer  eonaidaruM!  the  observations  which  we  have 
aZraaly  made  upon  the  connection  between  the  geographical 
diitribiiliHi  of  ■n'Tn^i*,  especially  those  which  are  most  ap- 
piiahje  to  the  purposes  of  human  life,  and  the  civilisation 
a  Mnkind,  that  this  circumittanoe  must  have  at  all  times 
aened  a  powerful  influence  over  the  social  condition  of  the 
•bongmal  inhabitants  of  Australia ;  and  that  it  readily  ex- 
pbas.  Dot  only  the  thinness  of  population  which  exists  in 
ssienaive  eountiy,  but  likewise  the  alyect  and  d^raded 
Ms  af  misery  in  whidi  its  savage  inhabitants  have  been 
pamUy  found.  A  praearioos  supply  of  fish,  shdl-flsh,  and 
BMtad  ten  TOOlB  form  the  chief  part  of  their  subsiatense ; 

haffe  been  ebaenred  gresdily  devouring  the  most  dis- 
DMmg  mpdes,  wwms,  and  caterpillars ;  luid  animals,  as 
"c  have  aaen.  are  eztnsnriy  rare  throughout  the  whole 
>»tty,  and  even  when  met  wUfa,  diffieult  to  obtain ;  a 
kupvoa  was  oecasionally  surprised,  or  run  down  by  dogs 
Ksfld  and  savage  ss  their  mseten,  but  the  small  arboreal 
TbriaaH.eii  and  petaurists  oould  only  be  obtained  by  burning 
r  estnag  down  the  trees  in  which  they  were  discovered. 

nstivu  had  no  oontrivance  to  shoot  or  ensnare  birds, 
la  eoald  they  capture  the  dolphins  and  seals  which  abound 
X  tbcir  coasts,  like  the  Eaquunaux  and  Glreenlanden. 
^9ia  these  cireunistances,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  thst 
k  latise  Aaatralian  cmdd  have  ever  emerged,  by  any 
fifliis  enttiaaa  at  lus  own»  from  ths  lavsge  eondition 
■       he  was  iband  by  his  Sun^ssn  diaoovnen. 

Ve  Bow  preeaed  to  s  mote  psrtioalsr  consideration  ai 
^"^nUrnn  manunala.   As  will  be  observed  from  the  table. 
imatauan  eonntrr  is  entirely  destitute  of  qosdrumanons 
*nal^  awb  aa  nookeys  and  lemurs,  as  wsU  ss  of  paehy- 
*iaiU  and  mminants.    The  chsiroptera.  or  winged 
T*^syeds,  eoosist.  aa  si  present  known,  <rfbat  two  speoies, 
*  a  luge  species  of  pteropus.  which  Uves  upon  fruits,  sad 
^iraLs,  aeeunling  to  tbe  season ;  the  otfau>,  a  small  bat, 
mlike  the  species  so  common  in  our  own  country.  It 
bnsv  of  these  animals  which  so  greatly  frif^densd 
^haen  aeilor  during  Captain  Cook's  bit  voyage,  when 
*efcaad  trembling  from  s  short  exeaisiffli  on  shore,  and 
*^aiibat  be  bad  mrt  ths  devil  cneinng  riovly  through 
"*VMa,  bat  that  bis  tenor  prevented  him  ftom  making 
ebeei  ration  than  that  he  bad  kmg  boras,  and 
tbe  aiae  of  a  nine-gallon  keg.  This  speoies  pro- 
^       tha  *slw  of  <he  Indian  AnfaipelBgo;  Uka  all 


the  frugivorous  bats,  its  flesh  is  white  and  tender,  and  is  ssid 

to  resemble  chicken. 

Of  the  order  Cornworo,  ten  ip-ries  are  insetted  in 
the  table  as  inhabitanta  of  AusbaUa;  five  peciuiar  to 
that  cooliitent,  and  Ave  common  to  it  and  other  countries. 
Of  these  ten,  however,  nine  an  marine  mammals,  be- 
longing to  the  seal  genus  (Phoca),  and  comprehending  the 
sea  hon,  sea  bear,  and  other  lai^e  species.  The  only  land 
animal  of  this  order  is  the  dog,  a  variety  of  intermediate 
size,  with  prick  ears  and  a  wolfish  appearance,  which  is 
found  both  wild  and  in  a  semi- domestic  state  among  tbe 
native  tribes.  It  is  sinf^lar  enough  that  this  faithful 
animal  should  be  the  cont>tant  companion  of  man  in  what- 
ever country  be  has  settled ;  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  there 
is  not  a  siuf^le  instance  upon  record  of  the  discoveiy  of  any 
nation  or  tnbe  who  did  not  possess  this  univerftal  domestic. 
Even  those  countries  in  which  tbe  ox  and  the  hog  were  un- 
known, unquestionably  the  moat  widely-spread  domestie 
animals  after  the  dog,  had  been  familiar  with  this  latter 
animal  from  time  immemori^ ;  and  indeed,  by  all  appear- 
ances, he  seems  to  be  the  first  inhabitant  of  the  forest 
which  was  reclaimed  and  associated  with  mankind.  Once 
domesticated,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  dog  would 
ever  after  remain  the  inseparable  friend  and  companion  of 
man ;  and  hence  it  is  thst  they  ace  found  together  in  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  even  where  no  other  domestic  animals 
exist ;  and  so  universally  true  is  this  observation,  that  in 
many  ploceii,  as  in  the  diflferent  ^ups  of  islands  scattered 
througn  tbe  Pacific  Ocean,  for  instance,  where  no  game 
exists,  and  where,  consequently,  be  can  be  no  longer  turned 
to  the  purposes  for  which  nature  has  fitted  him,  tbe  dog 
is  still  found,  though  under  widely  difierent  circumstances, 
being  regularly  fatted  for  the  knife,  and  considered  as  a 
dainty  reserved  only  fbr  the  tables  of  the  chiefs  and  great  men. 

The  next  order,  or  diarnipiaU,  is  that  which,  as  before 
observed,  comprehends  the  peat  minority  of  Australian 
mammals,  and  forms  the  principal  chsj-acler  of  the  soology 
of  this  part  of  tbe  world.  The  forty-three  species  of  this 
tribe  marked  in  the  table  belong  to  eight  natural  genera, 
agreeing  in  tbe  general  structure  and  characters  which  relate 
to  the  premature  production  and  subsequent  nutrition  of 
tbe  young  in  a  pouch  ot  bag  with  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided the  female  parents,  and  from  which  the  order  denves 
its  name  of  Marn^nalia,  but  differing  widely  in  all  the  other 
details  of  their  conformation  and  eoooomy.  The  first  and 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  genus  of  this  anomalous  tribe 
of  beings,  comprehends  those  nngular  and  now  well-known 
animals  which  we  call  kangaroos  (Afturopw).  and  of  which 
there  exisu  a  great  variety  of  different  species,  though  their 
peculiar  distincUoM  have  not  been  very  clearly  detennined 
even  by  zoologists.  Among  tbe  larger  q>ecies,  the  oomnxxi 
kangaroo,  called  the  *  fwestor.'  and  the  'old  man'  in  New 
South  Wales  (M.  tabiaiut)t  the  red  and  woolly  kangarooi 
(Af.  rtf/itf  and  M./uiiginottu),  and  the  species  ealled  by 
zoologists  if.  nrfo-griteut,  attain  a  very  considemble  aise, 
and  often  weigh  as  much  as  a  large  sheep.  They  associate 
t<^ther  in  herds  of  greater  or  less  extent  on  the  open  downs 
and  foresU  devoid  of  underwood,  feed  exclusively  upon 
grass  and  vegetables,  and,  though  never  fat,  are  held  in 
high  estimation  by  colonial  epicures.  The  tail  in  particular 
is  said  to  make  very  rich  and  savoury  soup;  the  fiesh, 
&om  the  natural  deficiency  of  fat  already  mentioned,  is 
cooked  with  bacon,  and  considered  wholesome  and  pala- 
table. Of  the  smaller  species,  the  most  remaikable  are 
the  roek  kanguoo  (if.  nrawiru),  remarkable  fiw  its  bnsh^ 
fox-like  tail,  and  for  inhab^ng  the  naked  and  most  preci- 
pitous neks  smoDg  the  mountains,  where  it  makes  ite  way 
with  all  tbe  speed  and  security  of  a  wild  goat ;  the  brush 
kangarooa,  called  toallabi  and  padymaUa  by  the  natives, 
which  Uve  among  the  bushes  and  thick  underwood )  and 
tbe  fksciated  kangaroo  (if.  elagaiu),  remarkable  for  its  uni- 
form light  blue  colour,  and  the  regular  and  deep  black 
bands  which  pass  transversely  over  its  back  and  loins.  This 
beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the  western  coast,  where  it 
was  observed  by  Dampier ;  all  the  other  spedes  which  we 
have  mentioned  are  found  within  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  It  is  Ukewise  probable  that  most  of  them  inhabit 
Van  Diemen'a  Land,  at  least  the  same  local  names  are 
api^ied  to  animals  inhabiting  both  these  eolonies,  but  they 
have  never  been  tufftciently  compared,  nor  is  tbe  identihr  of 
the  species  established  upon  any  better  grounds  than  that 
of  tbe  names  applied  to  them  in  these  two  looalitieg. 

The  pottfXODs,  M  ksngaroo*r«ta  (/ 
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linuIaT  in  most  rmpects  to  the  real  kangaroo,  from  which 
indeed  thejr  only  differ  in  their  smaller  size,  and  in  some 
slight  modifications  of  dentition.  They  seldom  exceed  the 
fixe  of  a  rabhit,  live  single  or  in  pairs,  concealing  themselves 
in  crevices  or  under  fallen  timber,  and  moving  abroad  only 
at  night,  when  they  are  hunted  by  moonlight  as  food  for 
dogS)  their  flesh  not  bnng  considered  fit  for  human  fbod. 
Otuy  one  species  has  been  distinotly  described,  but  there  are 
four  or  five,  and  probably  a  greater  number  of  very  distinct 
species  found  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Like  the 
Itangaroos,  the  hind  legs  only  are  employed  in  progression, 
the  fore-feet  being  used  as  hands  to  carry  food  to  the  month 
and  for  other  similar  purposes. 

Of  the  phalangers  (PhcUangitta),  so  called,  originally  by 
Bufibn,  from  the  union  of  the  two  interior  toes  of  the  bind 
feet  as  far  as  the  last  phalange  or  joint,  6ve  or  six  species 
are  known  to  inhabit  Australia,  whilst  about  the  same 
number  are  spread  throughout  the  long  chain  of  islands 
which  almrat  connect  its  northern  coast  with  tho  peninsula 
of  Malacca.  These  Bnimals,  called  ring-tailed  opossums  by 
the  colonists,  fWnn  their  habit  of  banging  suspended  by 
the  tail,  which  is  strongly  prehensile,  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  in  which  they  exclusively  reside,  are  distinguished 
from  their  congeners  of  the  Indian  isles,  by  having  the  tail 
generally  bushy,  but  always  covered  with  hair,  except  a 
narrow  slip  on  the  under  side  towards  the  extremity,  which 
is  directly  applied  to  the  branches  in  the  act  of  grasping. 
The  three  largest  species,  P.  vuhina,  P.  lemtrina,  and  P. 
mgra,  are  about  the  size  of  a  oomeiitie  cat,  and  covered 
with  a  soft  and  rich  fbr,  which  has  been  foudd  at  Sydney 
to  answer  extremely  well  in  the  manufacture  of  hats,  but 
which  unfortunately  cannot  be  procured  in  sufficient^uan- 
tities  to  beoome  extensively  usefiil.  The  long-tailed  pha- 
langer  iP.  Cookii)  is  a  rather  smaller  species,  originally 
discovered  hf  Captain  Co^  oa  the  ■outh'easteni  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  utnd,  and  chiefty  remarkable  ibr  its  fine 
short  far,  and  long  attenuated  tail  tipped  with  white.  Two 
still  smaller  species,  the  P.  gUri/ormit  and  P.  p^gmcfo, 
are  principally  distinguished  by  their  minute  size,  the 
former  beug  not  larger  than  a  small  rat,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  equalling  the  common  mouse  in  magnitude.  All 
these  animals  inhabit  the  forests,  and  feed  principally  upon 
the  leaves  of  the  various  species  of  gum-trees  (fiueait/plt), 
which  occupy  so  prominent  a  place  in  Australian  botany, 
secreting  themselves  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  decayed  trees 
during  the  daytime,  and  moving  abroad  only  during  the  night 

Nearly  related  to  the  ph<langers  in  many  respects,  are 
the  petaurists  {P9tmin$$),  or  flying  opossums,  and  flying 
squirrels,  as  they  are  commonly  culed  by  the  colonists,  a 
genus  exclusively  Australian,  and  distinguished  by  the  lax, 
unprehensile  tafl,  and  the  skin  of  the  sides  and  flanks 
beine  distended  into  a  kind  of  wing,  or  flying  membrane, 
whicn  acts  like  a  parachute  in  supporting  the  body,  and 
enables  these  animals  to  make  the  most  astonishing  leaps, 
among  the  thinly-scattered  trees  of  an  Australian  forest 
Of  ^ese  there  are  likewise  five  or  six  species ;  the  largoi*  of 
which  (P.  taguandide*)  exceeds  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat, 
whilst  the  smallest  (P.  mtntmufl,  called  the  flying  mouse 
by  the  colonists,  scarcely  equals  the  dimensions  of  this  latter 
animal.  The  petaurists,  like  the  phalangers,  are  an  ai  bo- 
real and  nocturnal  genus,  feeding  principallv  upon  gum- 
tree  leaves,  and  during  the  bright  moonlight  nuhts  en- 
livening the  otherwise  silent  and  tonely  Ibiests  with  thrir 
rapid  and  varied  motions. 

The  wombat  (pAoKoiomyt)  is  a  large  animal  about  the 
size  of  a  badger,  whioh  burrows  in  uw  sand-hills  of  the 
interior,  and  lives  exelusively  upon  vegetables.  It  is  of  a 
social  disposition,  many  of  tfann  being  generally  found 
together,  like  rabbits  in  the  same  warren:  like  the  ge- 
nerality of  Australian  mammals  it  is  nocturnal,  sleeping  in 
its  burrow  during  the  davtime,  and  moving  about  in  search 
of  food,  &c.  only  auring  tne  night.  It  consequently  becomes 
very  fat  and  has  been  sometimes  known  to  attain  the 
weight  of  forty  or  fifty  poimds ;  its  flesh  is  considered  as  a 
delicate  and  wholesome  article  of  food.  Being  a  slow  run- 
ner, it  is  easily  captured  when  found  at  any  (UBtance  from 
is  burrow,  and  is  at  all  times  n  most  valuable  resource  to 
the  inland  or  bush  tribes  of  naUves,  who  often  resort  from 
great  distances  to  some  known  warren  to  enjoy  the  abund- 
anoe  of  a  wombat  feast.  In  most  of  its  charaoters,  tboso 
3nly  exoepted  which  it  nartakes  In  common  with  the  other 
manudals,  it  asrees  wim  the  rodeutia,  and  indeed  mppem 

be  the  natnnu  tink  which  oonnects  ttaeia  tm  oiden. 


The  bandicoots  iPeramele*)  compose  a  very  mnurksblt 
genus  which  does  not  admit  of  a  residy  comparison  with  say 
other  group  of  animals  likely  to  be  more  fkmilisr  to  tiw  ge- 
nerali^  of  readers.  With  a  dental  system  and  enn  snoot- 
ward  form  which  very  mudi  assimilate  them  to  flie  larger 
shrews  and  other  insectivorous  mammals,  they  unite  tba 
ordinary  characters  of  marsu|Hal  animals,  and  fsed  exdor 
sively  upon  roots  and  other  vegetaUe  sufastaneei.  Thw 
habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  kangaroo- TaU,  excaptitiB 
that  they  do  not  hop  up<m  the  hind  legs  oi.iy,  but  use  aU 
the  four  extremities  in  the  act  of  progression,  likeordinuy 
quadrupeds ;  they  form  burrows,  or  take  refuge  during  tht 
daytime  in  natural  crevices,  or  under  fallen  timber,  movi 
about  only  during  the  night-time^  and  are  not  oomidered  8l 
for  human  food.  Two  species  only  have  been  described 
the  P.  naauta  and  P.  obmJot  both  fbOnd  within  the  eolonj 
of  New  South  Wales. 

Two  other  genera  of  Australian  mammals,  the  dasyuiet 
iDtuyurwi),  and  thylacynes  (T^jocynur),  partake  of  lb 
habits  and  appearanoe  «  the  oimnary  oamivonHu  quadra 
peds,  and  appear  to  unite  this  tribe  of  animsliwith  tiu 
marsupials  in  general.  The  first  of  these  genera,  esUei 
Datyuret  (t. «.  hairy-tails),  to  distinguish  tbem  from  tb 
naked-tailed  opossums  of  America,  with  which  many  natu 
ralists  had  associated  them,  consists  of  five  or  six  speciei 
generally  of  small  size,  and  agrosahly  marked  vitn  ou 
merous  white  spots  on  a  black,  olive,  or  russet  grounc 
Their  habits  and  mode  of  life  generally  resemble  those  o 
the  martins  and  pole-cats  of  Europe;  they  are  nocnirna 
and  live  for  the  most  part  upon  birds,  reptiles,  and  otb( 
small  prey.  Six  or  seven  species  have  been  described.  Tfa 
ursine  dosyure  (Z>.  umntM),  or  native  devil,  as  it  is  calle 
by  the  colonists,  is  perhaps  the  ugliest  and  most  disgustin 
looking  quadruped  in  nature.  Its  Iws  are  very  shtnt,  ii 
body  Uiiok  and  heavy,  and  its  head  wagreeably  lar^  an 
disproportioned  to  its  other  dimensions.  It  inhabits  tl 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sleeping  during  the  dajrtiu 
in  holes  among  the  rocks,  and  moving  abroad  during  tl 
night  in  quest  of  dead  seals  and  other  marine  producticH 
which  compose  its  food.  The  Z>.  macrotarut,  D.  vherrim 
and  D.  maugei,  are  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  as  well  i 
on  the  continent  of  Australia,  and  are  sometimes  oaUi 
native  cats  by  the  colonists,  not  fiom  any  close  resai 
blance  which  they  bear  to  cats,  but .  from  some  ihg 
similarity  in  their  habits,  as  they  climb  trees  ream 
in  pursuit  of  small  birds,  and  capture  their  prey  more  1 
address  than  by  open  force.  The  D.  penictUatut,  cell 
the  sugar  squirrel  by  the  colonists,  a  name  whidi  is  d 
sometimes  applied  to  the  petaurw  tdureut,  is  about  t 
sin  of  a  common  rat  of  a  unifixm  light  ash  eolour,  and  h 
the  tail  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  loiu;  black  hair.  It ; 
sides  entinly  among  the  branches  »  trees,  cbietty  of  t 
sugar  maple  species,  from  which  it  has  aequired  its  ooIchd 
name,  ana  appears  to  live  for  the  most  part  upon  ^le  larg 
night  insects,  and  probably  upon  the  ^;gs  ana  callow  you 
of  small  birds.  The  smallest  known  species  is  the 
muriniu,  or  mouse  oixnsum  of  the  colonists,  which  ia  i 
larger  than  the  little  animal  whoso  name  has  been  trai 
ferrod  to  it,  and  which,  like  the  sugar  squirrel,  reai 
upon  trees,  and  lives  principally  if  not  entirely  upon  inaai 
llie  genus  TTij^aafnus  contains  but  a  single  known  »pae 
and  ibaX  apparently  confined  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
is  about  as  large  as  a  moderate-sized  dog,  and  not  unl 
the  canine  species  in  general  form  and  upearanoa.  exc 
that  it  is  l(mger  in  the  body  and  has  shorter  leas, 
colour  is  a  uniform  reddish  brown  marked  aeroas  the  b 
and  loins  with  sixteen  or  eighteen  transverse  black  bai 
very  regularly  arranged,*  and  terminating  singly  upon 
sides.  Like  the  geniality  of  musupial  animals,  it  ia  i 
tumal  in  its  habits,  generally  keeping  oonoealed  in 
forests  and  underwood  during  the  daytune,  prowliaf^  a1 
at  night  in  search  of  prey,  and  dten  committing  cLe|vn 
tione  among  the  lamlx  of  the  colonists  of  Van  I>iem 
Land,  as  the  dasyures  do  in  the  poultry-yards  of  New  Si 
Wales.  For  this  reason  the  thylacyne  is  keenly  Hu] 
by  the  colonists :  notwithstanding  its  size  and  stran^h 
a  cowardly  animal,  and  easily  worried  by  a  oourageoua 

Of  the  five  species  of  Modentia  inawrted  in  the  tmJb 
distribution  of  Australian  mammals,  three  belong^  to 
rat  senus  (Mum),  and  the  remaining  two  conipoae  tba 
H^mmyt  as  defined  by  the  most  reoent  vrilera  on  n 
malogy.  The  forma  are  but  little  different  fhnn  the  i 
Bon  qpoeies  of  rats  and  nice/in^cithn' puta^of  th*  w 
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the  UUetm  merely  difttuguUbed  hy  their  Ivcgn  liu,  long 
hun  tuli,  and  p&lmated  hind  feet,  which  Kanrnflate  them 
in  lODM  taeasuTe  to  tbe  beavera  and  coypous  of  America. 
Tbe^  an  aquatic  in  their  habitg,  and  are  found  in  most 
of  Ibg  lirm  both  of  Vmn  Diemen's  Land  and  New  South 

VlkL 

Tha  two  Btkntata,  inserted  in  the  table,  belrag  equally  if 
Htoore  properly  to  the  manuinal  order,  paitaking,  indeed, 
«f  As  dwneten  of  both  of  thoM  thb«k  and  forming  the 
eoDBMting  link  by  vhich  they  are  united.  These  animals 
an,  without  any  question,  the  most  singular  and  anomalous 
qonlrapeds  that  have  ever  been  discovered.  Though  tbm 
an  oertainly  quadrupeds  in  the  grest  majority  of  their 
ehaneters.  yel  their  organs  of  mastication  more  nearly 
teaonble  the  bills  of  turds  than  the  rorre«ponding  parts  of 
(xbfi-  qaadrupeda ;  and  though  it  is  now  finally  settled  that 
tbey  are  true  mamnuls,  and  nourish  their  young  by  a 
Butky  secretion  like  all  other  animals  of  the  same  class, 
yet  it  is  still  a  matter  of  keen  dispute  among  naturalists 
ind  i^siologistB  whether  they  produce  their  young  alive, 
or  lay  eggs  and  hatch  them  uke  birds,  or  ratiwr  perlups 
like  reptiles,  far  Ibe  whole  detail  of  their  orgamsatim  seems 
to  point  thoa  oat  ma  intennediate  betwe«  this  dua  and 
orfinary  mannnals,  rather  than  between  mammals  and 
birds.  Of  these  extraordinary  beings  there  are  two  genera, 
Ornthcr^neu9  and  Echidna.  The  former,  often  called  the 
dndc-billed  animal,  fVom  the  form  of  its  head  and  face, 
TCfldes  in  rivers  and  ponds,  where  in  fact,  like  duoks,  it 
lives  jvincipally  by  searching  for  seeds  and  insects  among 
die  mud  at  tl^  bottom.  I^r  this  purpose  its  bill  is  fur- 
niabed  with  a  oomplicated  and  delicate  tissue  of  nerves, 
wbich  enables  it  to  distinguish  its  Ibod  from  the  small  mud 
and  gravd  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  it  is  indented  by 
aaaU  grooves  along  the  sides  so  as  to  permit  it  to  strain  off 
the  muddy  water  which  it  necessarily  takes  in  at  the  same 
^am.  It  fomude^  burrows  along  we  banks  of  the  rivers, 
wtairii  are  provided  with  two  entnuices,  one  above  and  Uie 
<^  bdow  tho  level  of  the  stream,  so  as  to  afford  it  a 
ready  aeans  of  escape  from  whatever  quarter  it  is  as- 
saoliBd.  Some  natoralists  reckon  two  species  of  Omitho- 
R^nsesH,  the  O.  n^/iit,  and  O.  Juteut ;  others  oonsider 
them  both  aa  varieties  of  the  same  species,  to  which  they 
an  the  name  of  O.  paradoxus.  The  genua  Echidna, 
moffh  it  agrees  in  its  general  structure,  and  in  the  very 
anoiMloos  nature  of  its  production  with  the  ornithorhyncus, 
*«  <£flers  wfldy  from  that  animal  in  its  external  appear- 
■oee.  aa  also  in  its  habits  and  economy.  It  is  covered  with 
ikttt  stout  pviekles  not  unlike  those  of  a  poreupine,  feeds 
■poQ  the  eggs  of  anu  as  well  as  upon  thne  inseeta  titem- 
sttvaa,  lean  its  young,  resides  in  owp  banwra  of  its  own 
fanatian,  and  hybeniatei  or  sleeps  during  the  winter . 
mamm.  Of  this  genus  then  are  two  apecies,  one  without 
any  hair,  the  oth«r  with  long  red  hair  intenuxed  wiUi  the 
sfmes,  and  called  tespeeiiTely  from  this  eocumstanoe.  £. 
^nsMa  and  I£.  tetota. 

The  coasts  of  Australia  have  been  long  known  aa  the 
■""ifTTi"!  resort  vi  immense  shoals  of  whalest  dolphins, 
ad  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
mmg  eotonies  established  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  has 
Snod  a  favoorable  and  successful  outlet  in  the  fishery  for 
these  animals.    Many  vessels  ue  now  annually  fitted  out 
bom  Sydney  and  Hobart'sTown  for  this  valuable  branch  of 
anaonce.  and  the  suooess  which  has  hitherto  attoided  the 
^eeofauioa  has  been  a  most  important  aeoesann  to  the 
juiual  nsBoaroea  and  proaperiU  of  the  eoknies.   The  seal 
hhiiji  baa  alio  been  attended  with  contiderahle  soeoess, 
Md  the  oil  and  skins  of  these  animals  form  very  impotant 
■m*  in  the  annual  colonial  exports. 

The  omithidogy  of  Australia,  ^though  far  from  being  so 
fi*wi%r  and  anomalous  as  its  mammalogy,  contains,  never- 
Adeasv  many  new  and  singular  forms,  and  wants  many 
if  dioee  which  are  most  familiar  in  other  quarters  of  the 
itfihe.    Among  rapacious  birds,  eagles,  falcons,  and  various 
of  hawks  abound  every  where,  as  well  as  owls  of 
at  kiwH-    The  common  mr^rine  falcon  ifalco  pere* 
9%  and  ibe  ham-owl  of  Emmie  (ffrifV  Jimmea)  are 
not  to  present  any  aensiUe  dimrence  oum  the  same 
Bogland.     There  an.  however,  no  vultures 
the  whole  extent  of  Australia  and  its  depen- 
a  fact  piobaUy  to  be  explained  by  the  absence 
gnuainrrorous  animals,  upon  the  carcases  of  which 
^e  of  Mrds  sa{qport  themselves  in  other  parts  of  the 
^14,  and  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  wanting  in 


the  animab  of  Australia.  Incessorial  or  perching  bints 
ate  extremely  numerous  every  where,  but  not  suffieienlly 
remarkable  to  require  a  detailed  enumeration.  Among 
the  Seansorial  order,  there  exists  a  vast  variety  of  the  pamH 
tribe,  ounpnsing,  among  others,  many  beautiftU  species  of 
paroquets  and  ooekatooa,  which  surpass  those  of  the  Old 
World  in  the  variety  and  gaudiness  of  their  plumage. 
These  birds  are  held  in  great  detestatkm  by  the  nativea.  of 
whose  furtive  inroads  upm  the  flelda  of  Indian  com  and 
other  agricultural  produce  their  loud  and  incessant  scraaoi 
ing  gives  notice  to  the  owners :  tbey  are  consequently  oon- 
sidmd  to  be  in  Icsgue  with  the  colonists,  ana  the  white 
colour  of  both  the  confederates  furnishes  an  unanswerable 
argument  in  the  logic  of  these  simple  savages  for  the  truth 
of  this  foolish  belief.  But  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  the 
omitholosy  of  Australia  is  the  total  absence  cf  gallinaceous 
birds.  This  is  the  tribe  which  among  birds  corresponds 
with  the  ruminating  animals  among  quadrupeds,  and  which 
fxuitains  those  species  which  are  best  adapted  for  human 
food  and  the  domestic  economy  of  lifo.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  analogous  tribe  of  manmala  is  a  stranger  to 
this  part  of  the  worTd.  and  here  again  we  find  diat  it  is 
equally  deprived  of  the  eommm  fowl,  phMtsants,  turkays, 
guinea-hens.  Sec.  which  form  no  unimportant  resource  for 
the  natives  of  other  oountries,  and  which  have  stocked  tlw 
farm-yards  and  filled  the  preserves  of  civilized  nations. 
Doves*  and  pigeons  of  various  species  indeed  abound  in 
many  parts  of  New  Holland,  and  the  menura  {rneimra 
tuperba)  approximates  still  more  nearly  to  the  ordinary  galli- 
naceous birdd ;  but  these  are  by  nu  means  common,  and  of 
too  inconsiderable  a  size  to  have  furnished  any  peculiar  rd- 
sources  tu  the  aborigines.  The  tribe  of  birds  most  important 
in  human  economy  after  the  gallinaceous  or  rasores,  are  the 
□Btatores,  or  water-fowl,  and  of  these  New  Holland  and  the 
neighbouring  isles  contain  a  rather  better  supply.  It  wilt 
be  sufficient  in  this  {dace  to  mention  the  cezeopsis  goose, 
and  the  black  swan,  the  '  rara  avis'  so  little  dreamt  by 
the  Roman  poet,  which  now  breeds  spontaneoudy  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  becoming  sufficiently  common  upon  the  ponds 
of  the  curious.  It  is  rather  amalwr  than  ^  common  white 
swan,  but  with  a  neck  proportionably  longer,  and  aearrisge, 
if  possible,  still  more  graceful. 

Of  the  reptiles  and  fishes  of  Australia  no  detailed  or 
r^ular  accounts  have  yet  been  published.  A  species  ot 
crocodile  or  alligator  is  baid  to  frequent  the  western  coasts 
of  the  continent  and  the  shores  of  New  Zealand ;  and 
various  descriptions  of  smaller  reptiles  and  snakes,  very  few 
of  the  latter  venomous,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
oonntry.  Fish  ue  abundant  along  the  ooasts ;  and  four  or 
five  species  of  sharks  have  been  described  as  frequenting 
the  neighbourhood  of  Botany  Bav  and  Pwt  Jackson,  but 
very  little  is  known  upon  this  department  of  Australian 
zoology.  Neither  has  the  entomology  of  the  country  hem 
sufficiently  investigated.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  contains  nothing  that  would  entitle  it  to  a  very 
detailed  notice  in  a  sketch  luce  the  present 

AUSTRIA,  EMPIRE  OF.  Noricum,  in  remoter  af^es 
a  wild  tract  of  country,  which  has  the  appearance  of  having 
once  been  covered  with  water,  extended  from  the  Julian  and 
Camic,  or  Carinthian  Alps,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  from  Mount  Cetius  to  the  Rhetian  borders.  From  this 
inconsiderable  region,  for  its  area  scarcely  exceeded  that  of 
the  present  archduchy  of  Austria  itself,  sprung  the  *  Oester- 
reicn,'  *  Eastern  territiHy  of  the  Em{nrB,'  w  *  Eastern  Hark 
of  theEmiHreofthe  Franks,'  as  it wasdesignatedby  Charle- 
magne, when  towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  he 
united  the  territory  composing  the  archduchy  of  our  own 
times  with  the  German  empire.  This  oooe  wild  and  inhos- 
pitable region  has  given  birth  to  a  race  of  rulers  who  have 
gradually  united  kingdoms  and  principalities  under  their 
dominion,  which  now  comprehends  nearly  one-twelfth  of 
the  entire  surface  of  Europe.  The  same  land  which  ^ve 
birth  to  the  marauder  Odoacer,  by  whose  hand  the  last  ot  the 
Caesars  fell,  has  become  the  centre  of  an  empire,  which,  for 
diversity  of  component  parts,  strongly  resembles  the  once 
gigantic  empire  of  imperial  Rome.  Those  parts,  indeed,  are 
not  more  dissimilar  in  natural  character  thau  ate  tha  people 
themselves  in  language,  usages,Bnd  prejudices;  so  ftrfrom 
being  united  into  one  nation,  they  are  held  togethor  by  a 
solitary  link — that  of  subordination  to  a  common  sovereign. 

Though  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria  comim- 
faend,  aa  we  have  observed,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  the  sui> 
fooe  of  Europe,  they  constitute  only  the  third  in  point  of 
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•attsnti  anions  its  monaiahiei ;  Ibr  th*  EunpMn  tarritory 
of  RuHW  it  mil  eiftht  tinieiti  utd  the  Swedisa  ime*twe1fth, 
mora  exten^re.  The  *  Cunpuia  of  Oennaay,'  as  the  Aiu- 
tiian  empire  hu  been  Dot  intptly  dnignatetU  makei  a  com- 
past  dominion,  to  whioh  its  south ernmoit  extremity,  the 
narrow  tract  of  DalmatiB,  forms  the  only  exception.  It  lies 
betveen  43^  and  53°  N.  lat.  and  9°  and  37°  B.  long.,  oeeu- 
pytng  an  area  of  855,236  sqnare  gec^raphieal  miles,  the 
circuit  ^  which  has  been  estimated  at  4400  miles.  It 
dins  spreads  ofer  nine  degrees  of  latitude  and  eighteen  of 
bwntude:  and  under  the  new  conformation  given  to  it 
by  uie  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1814,  and  the  a^ustment  made 
1^  the  Congress  of  Vtenna  in  the  ft^owing  year,  extends 
tnm  the  outle  of  St  Stephen,  thirty  miles  belov  Cattato, 
in  Dalmatia,  and  tha  Punto  di  Gero,  south  of  the  moudis 
ctf  the  Fd^  in  Upper  Italy,  to  the  souroea  of  tbe  Spree» 
elose  upon  Pmssian  Losatia,  and  almost  to  the  walls  of 
Sandomir,  in  Polish  Russia ;  and  from  its  extreme  western 
point,  the  hamlet  of  Engera,  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Lago  Uai^ore  in  Lombudy,  to  Kfaoezim  in  Bessarabia, 
whidi  lie*  close  upon  its  moat  eastern  border.  The  terri- 
toriea  of  Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia  bound  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  north-toett  and  north,  the  former  for  290 
and  the  latter  for  nearly  320  miles ;  on  the  north-eaxt,  tbe 
frontier  runs  for  about  50  miles  next  to  the  territory  of  the 
republic  of  Cracow ;  and,  in  the  same  direction,  conjointly 
with  their  eastern  Jrontier,  tbe  Russian  provinces  of  Po- 
dolia.  Volhynia,  and  Bessarabia  border  them  for  a  distance 
of  ncwe  than  830  miles ;  and  it  is  in  this  quarter  that  the 
Amtrtan  domhiiona  are  the  most  Tulnerable,  as  the  ftontier 
IB  entirely  open  in  the  north-eatt  Ibr  160  or  190  miles. 
The  reHHunoer  iit  the  eiutem  and  the  latter  portion  of 
the  southern  eonflnes  adjoin  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Mol- 
davia, Wallaehia,  Bervia,  Bosnia,  and  Croatia,  along  a  line 
of  nearly  1400  mOes.  The  Adriatic  washes  the  Austrian 
shore  Iw  #50  miles;  the  land  boundary  on  the  south  next 
skirts  the  dominions  of  the  Roman  See  about  60  miles, 
of  Modene  and  Parma  120,  and  of  itie  Sardinian  States 
about  100.  The  mstem  limits  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, in  their  coarse  fhnn  the  sonth  to  the  north,  border 
for  an  extent  of  330  miles  on  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Tessino, 
the  Valais,  and  St.  Gallon ;  of  14  on  the  principality  of 
Liechtenstein;  of  nearly  the  same  distance  on  Lake 
Constance;  ajid  of  550  and  upwuds  on  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria.  The  extreme  length  of  the  Austrian  Empire  has 
been  estimated  at  870,  and  ita  greatest  breadth  at  690  miles. 

Tlw  territorial  surftce  of  the  Austrian  dominions  has  been 
variously  stated  by  the  best  writers  on  the  sulyect :  Ridler, 
for  instance,  estimates  it  at  252,525  square  geographicEil 
miles;  Lichtenstem  at  253,155;  Rohrer  at  255,226;  Hassel 
at  257.208 ;  and  Blumenbaoh,  whose  authori^  appeHra  to 
have  been  followed  by  Horschelmann,  in  his  new  edition  of 
Professor  Stein's  Manual,  at  260,495.  In  the  statement, 
however,  which  we  are  about  to  rive,  we  have  preferred  to 
abide  by  the  dimensions  assigned  by  Robrer,  whose  Siati»- 
tie»  qf  the  Austrian  Empire  are  generally  reputed  to  bAve 
been  fbunded  on  semi-official  documents,  ror  tbe  tame 
reaaon.  we  have  not  hesitated  to  adopt  the  return  which  ha 
haa  made  <^it8  population  fw  the  year  1831  as  our  index  to 
ita  prefent  amount  The  number  of  cities,  &c.  is  from  a 
Ratom  in  the  '  Vienna  Archives'  of  1833,  dnwn  up,  we 
understand,  by  CiSmig. 

SurJiKa,  PopulatioH,  ^a^  ^      Anptra  AutMa. 
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The  preeeding  itatoment  givei  a  view  of  0ie  ensfananiTy 
subdivision  of  me  territorial  aurftee  of  the  Anitritm  do 
miniQoa ;  bnt  fbr  the  purposes  of  internal  administratioQ, 
they  iMve  been  distributed  in  a  somewhat  diflbrent  order, 
though  the  number  of  subdivisions  or  provinces  remui  the 
lame.   These  are — 

Q>n.nMai». 

I.  Hie  Artkiiuity  of  Aattria.  conjioMd  of 

The  prorhiM  <rf  A.  below  the  Eat,  which  ioeludei 
the  elty  of  Vienu  ud  ftiur  clrclM,  Upper  and  Lower 
Wieneiwald,  aod  (he  Upper  bbU  Lower  Maanhartaberg. 

b.  The  praTtnee  of  A.  above  liw  Boa,  which  couuta 
of  Sre  elicAea,  Ihoee  of  the  Mnehl,  Hausrock,  Ins,  Ttaua, 
and  Saliaeh. 

IL  The  AwAy  of  Stj/ria,  eoDtainiu  Sn  elnli^  tk.  GtHlb 

Brock.  SideDbarB,  Uarbnra,  and  CiUjr. 
III.  The  JQaodtniar  Jtt(fn«,  divMed Into  twoOoTCniiii«ita,Tb, 

a.  LaTbaeh,  wtlh  Sra  elrclca.  KlaMiifUrt,  VlUnah,  Lav- 
'    bach,  Neuatadt,  and  AltenboH      .         .         .  6.861 

b.  Trie«t,withthreecirclea,TrieBt,IatT{a,aiidG8ra  4,054 
IV.  The  AvAgr  mmA  PrHelpalUs  iff  TyreJ,  eonalatlKK  of  aenn 

cirdea,  via.  Upper  and  Lower  lenthala,  Puataithal,  Etaoh, 
Trient,  Roveredo,  and  Tornltierg. 
V.  The  Kingdam  of  Bohemia.  dMded  Into  Ibe  ilxteen  ciiclei 
of  Rakonltt,  Berauti.  PMchlm,  Tabor,  Kanrtia,  Ciaalaa. 
Chm^m,  Bittnw,  Baata.  Elbogaia.  Utaaritt.  Itailu, 
KCnicerata.  Budweta,  Pilaan.  ud  Klattan,  heridea  tbe 
tnunidpal  diatrkti  of  Prague^ 

VI.  Tlie  JUeiyroptof*  (/  ifomeui  aad  tHtky  tfSUmit,  ee»-1 
tainiag  elitht  circiea,  via.  Olmati.  BniBB,  Zoajn.  Igfaw,f 
Prersn,  Hradlach,  Trojipau,  and  TeacheD.  ' 

VII.  The  A'iefdim  of  Gnliaa,  eonialnlnir  nineteen  circle*,  vii.^ 
Lembafg,  Zlociorf;  Wadowli,  BachnU.  Saaden^  Jado,! 
TaiDoO;  Rieaiow,  Sanodi,  Sanbor.  Pnemy*!,  CnctkoIT,  >  3i,S0tt 
ZolkieC  Tamapol.  Brmanj',  9try,  Staol^wolt  Kolomca,! 

and  Ciereowlts.  I 
Vin.  The  Kingdom  9f  Hwtaar]/,  coBtitUaftot  four  preT{Mee,TU. 
the  country  on  thli  aide  of  tl)e  Danube,  wUn  thirteen  elr- 
elea  (or  GeipannichaReB) ;  the  eountrr  on  the  othrr  iMe 
of  tbeDannbe,  withelevcaciiclea;  the  cwwtljr M  tUt  aide 
of  the  Theii,  with  ten  circlet  i  and  thaeeoii^M  Ihu  otlier 
aide  of  the  Thels,  with  t«elve  clrclM        .  ~"  — 

SUTonia.  with  thnr  cir<dea 

Croatia,      dUm  ditto 
IX.  The  Priitt^patity  of  Tmrnttyhaitia,  oontainlaf 

1.  The  Land  ofthe  MBeyars.with  13  dUtrieU 

a.  Dkto       SseUea,  6  ditto 

a.  Ditto       Saiona,         11  ditto 

X.  The  MUitarv  FruHer  DUMett,  aix  la  nnmbar,  vU.  the 
Cariatadt,  Banal,  WamadliM,  SkToaiaa,  Geraian,  and 
Trasuylnoiaa. 
XI.  The  Kingdom  ef  Dalma^a.  oontalainc  km  drdea,  to. 

Kan,  Spalatro.  Ragnia,  and  Cattam. 
XII.  TIm  g^Jeai  of  LeaOat^y  utd  rmUe.  wmtaWag 

1.  The  Prorlnoe  of  Milan,  with  ntna  dnlea,  »U. 
HUau,  Breada,  Cretnoua,  Mantua.  Bergamo,  Cima, 
Faria.  LodI  and  Creva,  and  Soodtto 

9.  The  Pivrioee  oi  Veakie.  with  eight  chcfea.via. 
Venice,  Varan*,  Polfldno,  Padoa,  Yieenaa,  BeUom 
Ttwlio,  and  FrinU  .... 


8,1 


10,91S 


n,iu 


80,580 
3,6)6 
3,690 

I4,5S3 

d.ra 

4,09S 


11.460 


87.816 


53,888 


18,8ff 

•,r« 


17,891 


f,48S 

as6^ 

Soil,  ckmat*,  and  pfw&MsA'oM.— The  Auatrtandominiom 
omtain,  in  alnwst  ev»v  part,  lofty  raountains.  some  fonning 
the  natural  line  of  ^maroalion  into  provinoea,  aa  tht 
Sudetsoh  brandk  of  the  Hercynians,  and  the  CanatUat 
chaina  in  the  north  and  east;  and  others*  like  tha  Alp 
and  their  branobes,  in  the  aoutii  and  wrat,  penetrating  inli 
the  heart  of  the  aeveral  eountries  which  Arm  part  tit  lAu 
empire  in  this  direction.  The  plains  do  not  oeoupy  mop 
than  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whcde  surliaee ;  tbe  few  ex 
tensive  levels  which  exist  are  fbund  next  to  the  northen 
declivities  of  the  Carpathians,  in  Galida,  and  in  the  south 
eastern  parts  of  Hungaiy,  between  the  Motra  and  th 
TranBsylvanian  branefa  of  the  Carpathians ;  they  prey's 
within  the  Slavonian  borders,  and  form  the  distinguiahin 
feature  of  that  portion  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  tb 
north  1^  Italy  which  lies  between  the  Alps  and  tbe  Aper 
nines. 

The8oilisofendleatTarietr,'bat  in  genwal  fbvoured  I 
a  mild  and  genial  elimat^  ana  dktlngaiabed  by  xemaikab 
prodoetiveiMBa. 

Slavonia  and  the  south-eaitera  and  oetttral  paita  of  Hm 
gary  (and  we  begin  with  thtee  aa  forming  Uie  most  extenaii 
subdivision  of  this  vast  monarchy)  preeent  a  wide  expani 
of  low  land,  abounding  in  clay  and  marl,  and  of  exubera' 
fertility,  yet  lying  in  immeuate  eontaet  with  arid,  sane 
steppes,  and  extensive  morasses,  which  oeonpy  more  thi 
6400  square  miles  of  the  Hungarian  territory  atone.  Larj 
tracts  of  these  steppes  however  have  been,  and  more  a 
in  process  of  being,  reclaimed  and  Imnight  under  cultiv 
tion.  This  very  territory,  however,  in  its  northern  ai 
western  districts,  is  characterized  by  mountain  and  fbrei 
it  is  enoompassed  in  the  north  by  the  Carpatfatana,  whi 
extend  in  a  broad  semieircle  fkom  Pressburg.  one  of  t 
most  vresterly  pointa  of  Hungary,  to  its  eaatem  confln 
and  their  ofneta  ahn  strike  deep  into  die  interior  of  1 
country ;  in  the  west,  various  Iwanehea  and  groups  of  1 
Cetian,  Styrian,  and  Julian  Alj^cpiQ^vJI^  portion 
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ita  nrfitt.   The  lowlaDd  ot  which  we  have  ■^kan  ooca- 
pes  tboot  25^M  aquare  miles ;  the  larger  porUcn,  an  ana 
al  iboQl  31,000  tnilea,  liea  between  the  £^ube  sad  the 
TrusiTliuian  mountaini,  and  is  vatered  by  that  riTar 
wad  the  Iheisa  ibr  m  leogth  of  upwards  ot  SOO  milM,  and 
inttapmi  with  extensive  steppes  and  moraasai.  The 
nBaDerphuB  in  the  west,  stretabmg  eaitwaid  from  the  Nen- 
wiDBrI«ke,withabmadth€rDeai^l20iiuIeBba]FoiidOra^ 
ud  sloog  each  b*iik  of  the  Danube,  comprises  an  area  tt 
tnmrds  of  4000  aquare  mi^  which  is  remarkabla  fiir  its  t&t- 
ulitf .  The  general  chancier  of  the  Hungarian  aoil.  exolu- 
sre  of  the  man  northerly  diatiicts  and  sirai  as  am  partial^ 
aviste  ofbarren  sand  and  swan^i,  or  whose  soil  is  saturated, 
as  in  msnf  eastern  districts,  with  saltpetre,  is  that  of  great 
{mductiTeoesa.    The  r*'"Tifltft  is  of  a  mixed  eharaoter;.  at 
tlK  cine  of  June,  when  the  harvest  begiiu  in  the  pUins. 
the  ecan  is  scarcely  in  ear  in  the  higher  regions.  The  taia- 
pentoie  is,  on  the  whole,  higher  than  mat  of  Germany ; 
asd  thoogh  the  unwbolraonte  vapours  from  the  maiahy 
Imdenflf  the  Danube  and  Theii^aa well  aa  inland twanpa, 
ma^  be  pr^odicial  to  health  in  a  Saw  quarters,  it  warn 
B&Drt  loaay,  as  it  has  been  said,  et  Hungarv,  that  it  ia 
'  the  toial-plaoe        Germany.*    It  abounos  in  -riven, 
Mreams,  and  lakes,  andpossesaes  srane  considerable  canals ; 
a  nctvet  than  most  Buropean  countries  ia  mtfals  and 
ninerals,  tin  and  pjatiw^  being  the  only  "tptsl^  not  found 
IB  it 

SoQth  of  Hungary  lie  the  farmer  principalitiea  of  Croatia 
aod  SlartKiia,  the  larger  portisn  of  which  are  now  ioocnpo- 
ntfld  with  it.  Croatia,  comprising,  in  its  south-western 
qmrter,  the  maritime  toritory  from  Hume  to  Carlobago,  is 
iotetsected  by  a  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  chain,  to 
which  is  owing  its  alternation  of  plain  and  highland,  and 
its  vanable  though  ^nerally  salubrioua  dimate.  When 
soil  Ilea  low,  parbeularly  m  the  vieini^  ot  the  Save  and 
Dkaia,  it  is  prnanetive;  in  more  elerated  lituatiou  it  is 
aedd  elar;  and  near  die  coast,  marsh  and  sand  aboimd. 
NiDB-tcnmB  of  the  aorftee  ptoduee  grain,  wine,  fruit,  and 
tobacco,  w  fiimisb  metala  and  a  aup^y  of  timber. 

Slaroaia,  the  wvthem  districts  of  which  ire  seoarated 
from  Hungary  by  the  Drave  and  Danube,  whilst  the 
southern  are  watered  by  the  Save,  is  traversed  in  its  whole 
loigth  fiom  west  to  east  by  mountains  and  bills :  the  piiu- 
cipel  chain,  the  *  Frushka-Gora '  or  Mous  Almfl,  commences 
in  Cmatia,  and  subsides  not  &r  beyond  its  eastern  limits. 
Hie  rest  of  the  province  haa  an  undulating  lurface,  which 
gives  some  varied  to  its  spacious  and  fruitful  plains.  With 
the  exception  of  the  swamps  that  range  alon^  the  banks  of 
the  Save,  Blavonia  ia  a  land  <tf  unusual  fertility ;  its  chief 
pnidaetiBoa  an  wine,  silk,  honey,  spiztti,  ftmt,  inn,  and 
coaL 

Nearer  the  whole  of  the  western  firontier  of  the  arob- 
frincqiiJity  of  Tranaaylvania  borders  on  the  Hun^rian  ter* 
nlQiy.  As  the  Carpa^ians  range  over  its  whole  extent,  its 
m&ee  is  at  a  mueh  greater  elevation  than  the  neighbour- 
ieg  tenritoria^  and  slopes  gradually  from  the  north-easterly 
border  of  the  province  to  ue  south-westerly  point,  where 
tfae  Mamseh  diseharaea  its  fertiliiing  stream  into  Hunnry. 
Taoasylvaxiia  is  without  a  single  plain,  properly  so  caDed ; 
but  aboonds  in  valleys,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
oieat.  finely  wooded,  and  inferior  to  none  in  Europe  for 
teauty  of  scenery  and  fertility.  It  is  fiUl  lakes  and 
tanml  pieeea  of  water.  In  the  more  elevated  regions,  the 
diaiate  u  raw  and  cold ;  but,  below  them,  it  is  template 
Md  pnie :  do  part  of  the  province  can  be  termed  unhealthy. 
The  bi^ilaxids  being  generally  coveted  with  ftnsta,  timber 
k  AiiAirf  TSiMaylvanian  produce;  gt^  silver,  iron,  and 
ttt-ialf,  and  smaU  quantities  of  copper,  lead,  and  preoiouB 
Mmea  an  fimnd  in  this  provinoe.  In  other  respects 
Tii^tytT^i*  is  dianwteriied  by  nearly  the  same  elasi  of 
inriiKfiDns  as  Hungsn. 

North  of  the  Carpathians,  which  separate  Hungary  from 
Ga&a,  lie*  the  great  Galidan  plain,  gradually  sloping 
haa  tbe  moantaina  till  it  opens  upon  the  extensive  flat,  of 
a  hiQ  or  river's  bank  seldom  rdieves  the  monotony, 
>^  &e  distant  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic  form  the  northern 
^-Hwiri-    Galicaa,  though  it  contains  many  sandy  tracts, 
■>  SExt  to  Hungary,  a  prmoipal  gianaty  of  tiw  Austrian 
asd  supplies  large  quantities  of  salt,  tome  preeioui 
*nis,  and  many  ether  mineral  and  veoetable  productioDs. 
laeA  is  of  very  varied  character;  m  ue  west,  hut  more 
(■tMlady  in  tbe  Tteuiity  of  the  Sao,  it  is  marshy  and 
**>^Md  te  inAbor  in  au  iwpecta  to  the  eastern  puts  of 


tbe  pnifinee,whiGb  are  watered  byAeDmeeteraBdeovarsd 
with  a  moist  ocAd  loam,  and  beds  of  chalk.  These  beds  are 
intermixed  with  layer*  of  granite,  gn«ia,  and  quarts,  and 
here  and  there  rise  from  the  surfikce  into  low  hills ;  and 
tbe  OalieisB  soS  is  no  where  so  produotin  as  in  the  di»> 
tviets  ot  Zloosoir  and  Stanislawaff.  In  elunate  Galioia  is  of 
nordwni  tempwataie,  tor  there  ere  few  parts  in  wUeh  the 
odd  influeiMs  ot  the  Gsipathian  atmoqihsre  is  not  unejUy 
felt :  httiee  the  grape  wA  most  other  flniiti  do  not  generally 
ripen. 

The  sonth-westHrn  limits  of  Galieia  adjoin  the  hi|^ 
mountain  regions  of  Austrian  Silesia,  a  country  as  pow  m 
grain  as  it  is  abundant  in  pastures  and  timber,  and  Vnown, 
m  oemmon  with  Moravia  and  Bidieinia,  Ibr  its  growth  ot 
flax  and  its  linen  nanufaotnre*. 

South-west  of  Silesia  lies  Moraviai  which,  compared  with 
the  adjacent  regions  (^'Hungary  or  Bohemia,  has  a  far  milder 
olimate;  it  is  mountainous  in  iu  eastern,  northern,  and 
western  districts,  but  low  and  open  towards  the  centre  aod 
south,  the  rich  expSMs  of  whiidi  has  bean  styled  '  a  land 
of  naiie  nd  srine.*  In  tiiis  direetion  it  presesta  a  Uae  of 
rioh  and  finely-cultivated  plaim ;  but  the  remainder  of  the 
Korino^  oeeupying  upwards  id  ooe-half  of  its  area,  is  inter* 
eected  by  arma  of  the  Sudetseh  and  Carpathian  ranges, 
between  whieh,  however,  Ue  many  fertile  valleys.  T^ 
greater  portion  of  the  prorincs  is  frtnn  480  to  900  feet  above 
tiie  levd  of  the  sea. 

West  of  Moravia  lias  the  great  'Cauldron  Plain'  of 
Bohenua,  bound  in  on  every  side  by  the  granite-based  chain 
of  the  giant  Sudetseh  mounteins,  the  '  Riesengebirge,' 
the  Moravian,  Biibmerwald,  and  Ore  (Brzgebirge)  moun- 
tains, which  send  out  their  oflhets  into  the  interior  of  the 
countiy.  The  heart  <tf  this  kingdom  presents  a  surface 
of  gentle  undulations,  studded  in  many  parte  with  lofty 
isolated  elevations,  and  sloping  fkua  ahnost  every  point 
towards ths  eentral and  lowest  pact  oTBiAamia, the  'Val- 
ley of  the  Elbe.*  This  oonatry  lies  so  high,  that  it  has 
eoaroaly  a  rtfer  whiaiidceB  not  rise  within  its  own  boundary 
or  oloae  upon  it  The  plain  country,  whioh  ooeupias  its 
centie,  is  eouidistant  mm  the  Baltic  and  Adriatie,  aitd 
enjoys  a  mild,  regulsr,  and  healthy  temperature;  but  the 
dunate  is  raw  and  variable  over  the  larger  part  of  its 
surface,  whidi  is  ooeupied  by  the  highlands  and  mountains. 
Bohemia  is  rich  in  aniinal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products ; 
and  the  arable  and  otherwise  productive  lands,  although 
nearly  two-thiids  of  the  surface  are  occupied  by  wot^ 
and  forests,  extend  over  fomvsevenths  ol  the  Bohemian 
territory. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  Gonsista  of  two  novinees;  the 
*  lower  pnvinoe'  is  inlerseeted  on  the  ocmftnes  ot  Sfyria 
by  s  brandk  of  the  None  Alps*  and  its  oentre  to  one  <d 
their  smaller  arms,  the  Ceti&n  mountains,  whilst  the  warm 
and  futile  valley  of  the  DamUM  travcnas  this  and  the 
'ioining  nrovinoe  for  above  UO  milea.  Tbe  '  upper  pro- 
vuMM,*  mkuih  fenns  the  western  part  of  the  archduchy,  ii  a 
mountain  region,  the  southern  portion  of  whioh  abounds 
in  the  lofty  peaks,  glaciers,  and  valleys  whioh  distinguish 
the  Norio  Afyt ;  Uie  northern  contains  part  ot  the  less  ele- 
vated summitB  of  the  Bohemian  Forest  chain  or  '  Bohmer- 
wald  Gebirge.'  The  '  lower  prorinoe'  is  poor  as  a  com  coun- 
try ;  but  produces  much  fruit  and  wine,  iron,  silvM,  and 
coals,  and  may,  in  a  manufecturing  point  of  view,  be  eon- 
sidwed  as  die  Lawaahira  of  Austria.  The  upper  provinoe, 
whieh  inelades  the  Balsbu^  territny,  and  contains,  in  pro* 
pwtion  to  its  eiUent,  more  rivers  and  lakes  than  any  other 
district  in  the  emjare,  has  a  khI  which,  in  i^te  of  the  skill 
and  unwearied  industry  of  its  inhalntants,  does  not  yield 
grain  enough  for  their  consumption,  though  it  raises  large 
quantities  of  fruit,  hay,  oats,  and  salt,  and  fModuoei  muMk 
iron,  and  some  iucoosiderable  supplies  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
copper,  and  other  metals. 

Styria,  which  the  Archduchy  bounds  on  the  north,  is  com- 
pletely covered,  both  in  its  northern  and  western  districts, 
by  those  majestic  arms  of  the  Julian  Alps  known  by  the 
name  of  tbe  *  Styrian  Alps.'  The  ■outhem  and  eastern 
districts  contain  fewer  lofty  heights,  aud  an  intersected  by 
gentle  hills,  tha  spaces  between  which  are  often  ooeupied 
by  broad  and  well-cultivated  vall^s.  The  whole  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  seems  naturally  to  divide  itsdf  into  Upper  and 
LowMT  Styria,  is  amply  provided  with  rivers  and  streams, 
whence  its  rkih  pastures,  and  abundaot  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  of  clover^  vegetaUe^friiit,  and  wines,  and  its  fine 
races  <tf  hones  ud  catOs,  Bendes  thii»^  country  af  the 
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ksme  extent  in  Burope  is  more  valuable  for  its  stores  of 
■alt,  iron,  steel,  and  tin,  and  its  works  and  manufkctoriea. 

West  of  this  duchy  lias  one  of  the  most  antient  posaessions 
of  the  crown  (tf  Anstria,  the  earldom  of  the  Tyrol,  which,  in 
oonjuietian  witii  Upper  Austria,  has  bean  ckmominated  the 
■  German  Swiiierland.'  The  Rhsetian.  or  Tyrolese  Alps, 
the  moat  elevated  mountain^  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
wbicA)  ran  through  this  province  from  the  Orison  frontier  to 
the  Illvrian,  and  meet  the  Noric  on  that  of  Upper  Austria, 
are  scarcely  less  lofty  than  the  Alps  of  Switzerland.  The 
Femer  mountains  traverse  the  T^rol,  at  an  inferior  eleva- 
tion, from  the  sources  of  the  Etsch,  or  Adige,  in  a  direct 
nor^-easterly  line  to  the  valley  of  the  Ziller ;  and  the  Mittel- 
bente.  or  mountains  of  middle  elevation,  on  whose  more 
fertile  surface  tlie  Alps  look  down,  divide  the  Tyrol  into 
smilinf^  plain  and  valley,  whence  the  Tyrolese  lowlands  have 
derived  their  appropriate  name  of  ■  Thaler.'  or  vales,  of  which 
fthout  twenty-nine  are  dotted  with  town  or  village,  and  fer* 
tilized  hy  the  waters  of  the  Inn,  Etsch,  Brenta,  and  a  num- 
her  of  other  streams.  The  air  is  genually  pore  and  keen, 
^ough,  in  the  sooth,  the  eflhnt  of  the  soiroceo  is  partially 
felt.  The  chief  products  are  hones  and  eatUe,  grain,  wine. 
fVuit,  potatoes,  timber,  aalt,  irm.  «^^,  silver,  lead,  and  a 
little  (told. 

Illyrii,  which  touches  part  of  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Tyrol,  end  is  composed  of  the  duchies  of  Carinthia  and 
Camiola,  the  territory  of  Triest,  Ausbian  Frioul,  Istria,  a 
portion  of  Croatia,  and  the  Quarnero  Islands  at  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic,  is  principally  of  a  mountainous  character. 
That  portion  which  lies  north  of  the  Dravo  is  traversed  by 
the  >foric  Alps,  which  extend  to  the  banks  of  that  river; 
south  of  it,  and  next  to  the  Italian  fit)ntier,  the  Carinthian 
ranoe  separates  the  territory  of  the  Save  and  Isonzo  fh>m 
lhat  of  the  Drave;  and,  in  continuance  of  this  range,  the 
Julian,  or  Camiolan  Alps,  run  in  a  south-easterly  oonrse 
towards  Dalmatia,  unm  it  is  bounded  l^  the  Adriatic. 
These  rearions  are  fiiU  of  lakes  (amoni^t  others,  the  cele- 
brated I^rknitier  in  Carinthia.  vhich  wholly  toses  its 
waters  at  certain  seasons),  of  natural  caves,  and  wild 
arenery.  They  are  separated  from  the  '  Ktisten-land,'  or 
maritime  fronUer  districts,  by  what  is  termed  the  *  Karst' 
(from  Caran,  a  desert),  extending,  from  Triest,  deep  into  the 
ntrele  of  Adelxberg.  and  covered  with  numberless  limestone 
hills,  generally  unravourable  to  vegetation,  and  exposed  to 
the  prevailing  north-easterly  wind.  The  Kiisten-land  itself, 
liable  to  incessant  tempests  and  burning  heats,  and  by 
nature  sterile  and  uncultivahle,  would  be  a  desolate  waste 
hut  for  the  industry  of  ite  inhabitants,  who  extort  their  pre- 
carious crops  from  the  most  porverse  of  soils.  No  country 
can  be  more  varied  in  climate  than  Illyria :  in  the  north, 
where  so  many  of  its  mountains  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snows,  a  pure  and  bracing  atmosphere  conduces  to  tiealth 
and  exertion ;  in  the  south  and  east,  a  hot  sky,  and,  in 
many  districts,  noxious  vapours,  render  the  country  scarcely 
habitable  except  by  the  natives.  No  less  varied  are  its  pro- 
ducts. Horses  and  cattle,  tlax.  hemp,  maize,  and  buck- 
wheat, the  pure  and  semi-metals,  coals,  and  other  minerals, 
are  raised ;  and  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  mulberry  tree 
grow  luxuriantly. 

The  most  southern  province  of  the  Austrian  dominions  is 
Dalmatia,  a  narrow  atrip  of  country  far  more  ftivoured  by 
nature  than  the  neighbouring  territory  of  Illyria,  but  com- 
paratively unproductive,  owing  b>  the  ipiorance  and  indo- 
lenoe  of  the  people.  It  has  a  long  line  of  coast,  washed  by 
the  Adriatie,  and  studded  with  numeroos  woods,  harbours, 
inlets,  and  islands:  its  interior  and  its  eastern  conflnes 
are  traversed  hy  branches  of  the  Dinaric  Alps,  here  termed 
the-Wellchit,  or  Mcn'lachian  mountains,  and  a  few  offsets  of 
the  Julian,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable  elevation. 
Besides  these,  there  are  the  Montenegrine  mountains,  en- 
ciicling  the  spacious  gulf  of  Cattaro.  Both  the  high  and 
low  lands  of  this  proviniie  are  in  general  of  limestone  forma- 
tion, uncultivated,  and  abounding  in  forests;  where  the 
Kerka,  the  more  southerly  Cettina.  and  other  inconsider- 
able streams  water  the  soil,  it  might  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. In  chmate  it  is  Italian,  seldom  visited  liy  nnow, 
hst  exposed  to  the  cold  north  wind,  and  to  the  insaiubrious 
exhalations  from  the  marshes  along  ita  shores.  The  nume- 
rous islands  •mhioh  line  the  coast,  many  of  which  are  near 
enough  tu  it  to  form  narrow  straits,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
canals,  poiiess  a  naked  rooky  soil,  are  only  partially  inha- 
bited, and  of  little  uw  except  for  Ashing,  and  fbeding  sheep 
tnd  goati  In  summw.  The  chief  produots  of  Dolmfitia  con- 


sist in  marble  of  excellent  quality,  inne.  dl.  figs,  almonds, 
wax,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  salt,  and  more  particularly  fish. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Adriatic  bounded 
by  the  lofty  chain  of  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Po 
along  Uie  whole  line  of  its  southern  frontier,  Ues  Ae  ^acious 
plain  which  ftnms  the  lai^er  portion  of  the  modern  kingdom 
ot  Lomhardy  and  Venice,  one  of  ti»  licfaest  appenda^  of 
the  Austrian  crown.  The  Rhntian  Alps,  which  stretch 
eastward  from  the  I.ago  di  Como,  form  a  lofty  barrier  be- 
tween Switzerland,  part  of  Tyrol,  and  I/imbardy  ;  they  ex- 
tend southward  to  Moute  Pellegrino,  where  the  Carinthian 
Alps  begin,  and  in  their  course  encircle  and  traverse  the 
whole  northern  districts  of  the  Venetian  territory.  This 
elevated  surface,  which  embraces  one-third  at  least  of 
the  I/imbardo-Venetian  soil,  contains  the  fertile  valleys  o 
the  Adda,  Piave,  Tagliamento,  and  other  less  consider- 
able streams.   Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  magnificent 

Slain  which  lies  between  the  feet  of  the  Alps  and  the  left 
auk  of  the  Po  rises  the  picturesque  chain  of  the  Euga- 
nean  hills,  which  have  no  connexion  with  any  part  ef  uie 
Alps  themselves,  nor  doea  any  summit  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  eighteen  hundred  feet.  The  plain  itself  descends 
gently'  to  the  margin  of  Oie  Po,  which  is  ita  southern 
limit  as  respects  Lnnhardy  and  Venice ;  whilst  ito  eastern 
slope  to  the  Adriatic  coast  is  so  gradual  as  to  fbrm  almost 
a  complete  level.  The  land  is  fertilized  by  artificial  irriga- 
tion :  in  thq  west,  in  piu'ticular,  the  soil  consista  of  a 
thick  coat  of  loam  or  mould ;  but  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  the  surface 
changes  to  extensive  swamps  and  marshes.  The  maritime 
districts  on  the  Adnatic  are  fiat  and  sandy,  and  abound  in 
lakes  of  stagnant  water,  which  have  been  gradually  created 
by  the  numerous  streams  which  seek  an  outlet  in  this  direc* 
tion.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  temperate,  though, 
in  severe  winters,  the  Uiermometer  has  descended  20°  of 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point;  snow  has  been  known 
to  lie  upon  the  ground  for  weeks ;  and  even  the  lagunes  ot 
Venice  at  times  luve  bwn  cmted  with  ice.  In  Lomhardy, 
however,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  winter  season  is 
the  continued  recurrence  of  heavy  rains,  which  last  two 
months  at  a  time,  or  more.  The  air  of  the  high  lands  is 
keen  and  bracing.  On  the  whole,  except  the  parts  in 
which  the  marsh  or  '  lagune '  predominates,  the  climate  of 
Lomhardy  und  Venice  is  unquestionably  salubrious.  The 
soil,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  usual  sorts  of  grain,  produces 
maize,  rice,  and  millet;  pease,  beans, potatoes,  hemp,  and 
tlax ;  vegetables  and  fhiitt.  of  all  kinds,  which  are  become 
almost  necessaries  of  life  in  this  climate ;  and,  in  some  parts, 
saffron.  Rich  as  Lombardy  in  particular  is  in  pasture  land, 
there  is  scarcely  a  posiesaion  of  the  Austrian  crown  where 
the  rearing  of  cattie  is  in  general  more  neglected ;  we 
must,  however,  exclude  from  ^ds  remark  the  districte  which*^ 
produce  the  celebrated  Parmesan  and  Strachina  cheeses. 
There  is  no  branch  of  industry  more  earefUly  or  profitably- 
cultivated  than  the  raising  and  manufacture  of  silk ;  the 
Alpine  districts,  too,  yield  considerable  quantities  of  iron, 
copper,  coal,  marble,  and  other  minerals. 

Mountains. — The  lai^r  portion  of  the  Austrian  domi- 
nions, especially  the  south-western  and  eastern  provinces, 
is  occupied  by  mountains,  which  send  out  numerous  lofty 
and  wide-spreadinff  branches.  Their  position,  to  a  certain 
extent,  breaks  up  the  Austrian  territory  into  separate  parts, 
and  throws  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  internal  com- 
munication ;  at  the  same  time,  these  numerous  mountain- 
ranges  give  that  manifold  character  to  the  proinetions  of 
the  difll^nt  distrieta  which  connects  them  by  ties  of  ma  - 
tual  dependence  and  advantage. 

We  shall  commence  our  view  with  the  chains  which  are 
most  remarkable  for  their  extent  and  elevation. 

In  the  south— 1st,  the  Rfuetian  or  Tyrolese  A^»,  the 
loftiest  range  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  This  chain,  after 
forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Lomhardv,  enters  the 
Tyrol  from  the  Grisons.  beginning  on  the  Austrian  side 
with  the  highest  mountain  in  the  whole  empire,  namely, 
the  Orteloa,  or  Oertlers  Spitze,  at  an  elevation  of  2658 
Vienna  klafters,  or  12.611  English  feet,  near  the  source  ot 
the  Adda,  and  extends  in  a  north-easterly  directicoi,  covering 
the  ^rol  with  ita  enormous  masses,  until  il  terminates  at 
the  Three  Lords'  Peak  (Dreiherrn-spitxe),  near  the  borders 
of  Carinthia,  and  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  source  of 
the  Salzach.  in  the  province  of  Upper  Austria.  Among  the 
branches  of  the  Rhetian  Alps  is  one  which  bends  easterly 
towards  the  aoaree  of  tiw  Huhr,  urtfae  circle  ef  SaliburK 
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and  then  nrnning  Dorthward  between  the  Trann  and  Eiu. 
diTides  into  mrnrml  arms  of  e(MiBiderd>le  elevation,  whidi 
nbsde  in  the  vaUay  of  the  Danube.  Anotiwr  prineipal 
bnnch  atielehaa  in  a  loutberiy  direction  to  the  Monte 
PBllepfrioQ,  dote  upon  the  frontiar  at  the  Tjiiilaii  and 
VeHiiu  teniloriaa,  and  aenda  bttix  tta  ama  snder  the 
neaw  of  tba  fjwinian  nwantauni  (whieh  lie  befewaan  the 
la^a  di  Gaidn  nod  lha  Bienti^  nid  dia  Enganuaa  and 
Benaian  hills.  In  eonnexion  with  the  Rhntian  cluin 
u»— 2nd,  tbe  Norie  Alp§,  whieh  oommenee  at  the  Three 
JLwds'  Peak,  tr&vene  the  whi^  of  Carinthia  which  lies  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Drmve.  then  turn  eastward  throng 
StTiia.  sptvad  into  Lover  and  Uppw  Austria,  and 
daallj  subsidfi  into  tbe  plains  of  Oedenburg  in  Hungafy. 
A  hmestone  imnse,  to  which  the  Sammering,  between 
Lover  Austria  ana  Styria,  belongs,  aooompames  this  chain, 
wbow  e^Ureow  ooithem  arms,  the  Kulea  and  Leitha 
baghu,  eommonly  called  the  Joseph  and  Let^Nitd's  Barge, 
look,  dovn  apoa  the  {dain  in  which  Vienna  is  situated. 
Cmnected  aao  with  tbe  RhMtian,  are— 3rd,  the  Carmc  or 
(^rmMamAipt,  wluBheamnenoaattheMantaFdlegrino, 
in  the  aouthernmoet  Tyrol,  run  soutfa-easCward  through  the 
Dlyrian  pconiieea  of  (^ttinttiia  and  Caniok,  and  gruually 
s^side  in  tbe  KustenUnd,  or  gomnment  of  Trieit,  on  the 
Aiiriatiffi.  This  ehain  abounds  in  irmv  Wad,  copper,  and 
qoickMlTer;  and  many  minor  brandies  descend  into  the 
eastera  partt  of  tbe  Venetian  territory,  whilst  one  of  them 
stretches,  in  a  gradually  dedining  eloTBtioQ,  from  tbe  Teiglou 
in  Western  lUyria,  eastwards  beyond  CsilowitJt,  where  it  tet^ 
miutes  oppottite  the  owfiuenoe  of  Uie  Danube  and  TheiH. 
With  tbe  Tergkni  bmns  the  long  ehsin  of— 4th.  the  JiiU4m 
or  Camioian  Alpg,  which  run  in  a  south-essterly  direction 
tetveeo  the  right  bank  of  the  Saye  and  tbe  Isonzo,  until 
thaj  throw  oat  two  arms  above  tbe  town  of  Idria  in  tbe 
IByiian  province  of  lAvbaeh ;  tbe  weatam  endiding  auad 
tamsing  the  pMunsnk  of  Istria  to  its  western  «iom» 
ud  the  eastern  descending  along  the  left  bank  of  tin 
CalpainlUyrin:  tbe  main  diain  stretches  on  in  a  aoutb- 
easbsly  line,  until  it  has  encircled  the  gulf  of  Quamero 
on  tbe  Adriatie,  and  formed  a  junctioa,  at  tbe  high  lime- 
stone rock  termed  the  Klek  near  Zengh,  with— ftth,  ttie 
Diaarie  Afy*,  which,  from  this  point)  traverse  that  part  of 
Austrian  Croatia  between  the  Kulpa  and  Unna,  and  right 
bank  of  the  Save,  and  then  enter  Turkish  Croatia ;  whUAt 
a  branch  tuma  westward,  spreads  out  m  short  ranges  to  the 
*erT  bocden  of  tbe  AdrialK,  and  converts  a  considerable 
poitiou  of  the  narrow  elongated  surface  of  Dalmatia  into  a 
■ottatain-iegioo,  of  whidi  tbe  Monte  Dinara  (5669  feet  in 
heigbt).  whence  tbe  parent  chain  has  derived  its  nama^  is 
the  moat  elevrnted  mnunit  The  whde  of  Uie  Alpine  ohidns 
ehidi  spraad  tbmu^  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and. 
Math  of  it.  into  S^ria,  lUyria,  Croatia,  and  Dalmatia,  as 
eonpared  with  the  stupendous  elevatitni  of  tbe  weatini 
dtain  of  the  Alps,  scarcely  attain  one-half  of  thdrelevatim. 

The  eastern  and  north-easteni  territory  <tf  Austria  is 
«hanctcrixed  by  its  own  independent  mountain  system. 
TV  Carpathiaiu,  which  commence  near  Pressbuig  on  the 
Qkioobe,  near  tbe  north-vestem  border  of  Hungary,  are  con- 
wcted  by  their  northward  slope  with  the  Sudetsoh  Ivaneb  of 
^  Hereyoiao  chain ;  and  when  tiiey  reach  the  district  where 
iitc  boundaries  of  Austrian-Sileua,  Moravia,  and  Hungary 
aeet,  attain  a  great  elevation.  From  this  noint  the  fiia- 
tfal  mass  sweep*  in  an  aroh  to  tbe  east,  ana  then  follows  a 
■Btberiy  course  until  it  reaches  the  south-eastern  extie- 
ma  of  Tranai^lTania  at  Mount  Mosa  Mika,  turn  which 
point  it  turns  tovaids  tbe  west,  and  then  deviating  a  little 
li  the  south,  terminates  a  course  of  between  64u  and  700 
Biics  en  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Danube  near  Old  Orsova. 
^But  maa  (he  frontier  of  Wallachia.  In  this  course,  tbe 
Caipathiana  ibrm  a  bouodary-liQe.  separating  Hungary 
fo<a  Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  the  Buck- 
wise  in  tbe  north;  Transsylvania  from  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
'adba  in  tbe  east  and  south ;  and  the  military  frontier  of 
'oKb-eaiiem  Hunnry  from  the  western  confines  of  Wal- 
and  tbe  noruiem  of  Servia,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
baube. 

Ve  have  already  noticed  the  extensive  portions  of  the 
of  Hungary.  Galicia,  the  Buckowine,  and  Trans- 


^laais,  whidi  the  Carpathians  cover.  Tbe  prindpal  givup> 
y  wideh  they  are  usually  subdivided,  are:— I.  The 
Bmm^^aaman  Aip»>  consisting  of  a  number  <tf  parallel 
itntching'  ftist  nortfa-Mstwatd  thnmgh  ue  Aua- 
^  l«n«t  «ad  than  MfOM  ths  jnvnioe,  whenoo  they 


have  their  name,  from  Uipalanka.  below  Wdsihirnhan 
(about  70  miles  east  of  Semlio),  and  subsiding  gently  at 
Mount  PiatraiBa,  a  httle  to  tbe  north  of  the  souross  at  tbe 
Thaiss  in  the  Hungarian  drde  of  Marmaroi.  No  aummits 
in  this  nonp  euaad  4MM  foet  in  elevatiiHi  until  they  have 
mMbad  the  territory  of  Hddavia.  They  slcne  gently,  on 
tbe  waat,  into  the  ^ains  of  Hungary  around  iWaavar  and 
Wardoin,  and  oeeupy  a  sutlhoe  of  wbidi  the  greatest 
length  is  about  390  miles,  with  a  breadth  varving  nom  3$ 
to  95  miles.  3.  The  IVaidgtbirgt  at  Forest  Mountains,  the 
main  chain  of  wbioh  takes  a  nortb-westerly  course  from 
the  sources  of  the  Thaiss  in  Hungary  and  Pnih  in  south- 
eastern Galieia  to  the  banks  of  the  Hemad  and  Popied  in 
Ui^r  Hungary.  Thay  fbrm  a  aeries  of  bw  flat  msTrsoo  frf 
sandstone  and  flinty  rock,  extending  in  kngth  ttaok  l<io  to 
160  miles,  and  in  weadth  about  50  or  60  miles,  on  the 
northern  or  Galician  aide  of  which  the  Dniester  springs.  On 
this  north  tide  they  deitoend,  covered  with  finest  and  swamp, 
into  the  Gabeian  plain,  tbdr  base  being  terminated  by  those 
•oormoua  banks  of  rock-salt,  between  700  and  SOU  ftet  deep, 
which  appear  to  apread  eastward  almost  to  the  verge  of 
tbe  Ural  chain  in  Southarn  Russia.  Their  soutbem  dopoi 
lUl  into  the  ^ahi  of  the  Tbeisa  in  Hungary,  and.  where  the 
line  of  forest  eeasea,  they  are  well  eultivated,  and  bigUy 
bvourable  to  tbe  nowth  of  tbe  vine.  3.  The  Central  Car- 
paiMamg  or  Tatra  Mountains :  these  not  only  constitute  the 
loftiest  mass  of  the  whole  Carpathian  system,  but  are  the 
only  mountains  of  eastern  Europe,  north  (tf  the  Alps,  which 
approach  the  latter  in  diaracter.  Tlwy  extend  for  about 
60  miles  along  the  nwthem  confines  of  Hungary,  between 
tbe  Upper  Popred  and  Dun^jec,  which  lie  at  their  sonUi- 
eastero  end,  between  tbe  Arva  and  tbe  Upper  Waag.  Tbe 
average  elevation  id  this  stupendous  mass  of  granite  is 
betweeo  6000  snd  6500  feet ;  but  that  of  tbe  highest  sum- 
mit,  the  Peak  of  tbe  Lomnitt.  is  8133  feet.  Tbey  are  cha- 
raetmied  by  Alpine  j^aeiers,  snow,  lakes,  and  d«^  eluMms. 
chiefly  however  in  (he  mora  noctberiy  regions.  In  the 
north  tbsv  straldi  out  their  arms  towams  the  banks  at  tbs 
Raba  and  Bislka  in  western  Galida ;  and  in  tbe  sooth,  as 
Ikr  into  the  heart  of  Hungary  as  Wutsen  on  the  Dannbe, 
and  Briau  on  the  stream  of  that  name,  which  is  tributary  to 
the  Theiss.  In  both  directions  they  are  bcHderad  hy  a  range 
2000  feet  high,  and  these  again  are  bounded  bv  a  margin 
of  low  bills.  4.  The  Httagarim  HrMgdnrge,  or  Mountains 
of  Ore,  which  rise  to  the  south  of  the  Tatra,  consist  of 
numerous  groups,  divided  by  the  valleys  itf  the  Neutra,  Gran, 
and  other  streams:  tbey  sl<^  down  into  the  {dains  of 
Hungary,  and  at  their  western  dectivi^,  facing  Gran  and 
Waitxen,  approaoh  the  Dannbe.  Their  breadth  varies  from 
50  to  60  muas.  One  of  the  branches  of  this  chain,  tbe 
Matra,  whidi  forms  the  centrd  group  next  the  plains,  is 
celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  its  vineyards.  5.  The 
BM/ndUt  the  highest  point  of  wbidi  is  the  Babia  Gura, 
at  an  elevation  of  6400  ieet,  abut  eastward  on  tbe  Wald- 

gebi^e,  and,  encompassing  the  northern  range  of  the 
'entral  Csrpathians,  spread  along  the  fhxitiers  between 
Moravia,  Austrian-Silesia,  Galicia,  and  Hungary.  Towards 
the  north  tbey  extend  into  Galicia.  and  descend  into  the 
elevated  |daina  of  Tamowitx  and  Cracow,  in  tbe  region  ot 
the  Upper  Vistula,  whilst  their  southern  range  subsides  on 
the  nlains  of  Hungary.  Ilieir  western  extremity,  from 
which  the  Becsva  springs,  stands  in  immediate  eontoot 
with— 6.  the  Letter  Carpt^Mian*,  or  Jaworina  Mountains, 
which  oommenee  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  form  tbe  moat  weaterly  group 
of  the  parent  dioin.  Thenoe  they  take  a  norUt-easterly 
oonru,  crossing  the  district  between  the  March  and  Waag. 
and  next  form  a  line  of  demarcation  between  Moiavia  and 
Hungary.  Their  greatest  elevation  does  not  exceed  2000 
feet,  from  which  thev  decline  with  thickly-wooded  slopes  as 
they  a^iroaob  the  March  and  Waag  on  the  western  and 
eastern  sides. 

The  sides  of  the  Great  Carpathian  chain  are  generally 
covered  with  forests  to  a  height  of  3600  and  even  4200 
feet,  above  which  there  is  a  auccession  of  naked  colon wl 
masses  of  rock,  whose  surface  is  unrelieved  by  any  sign  of 
vegetatioa  beyond  a  scsnty  ^>rinMing  of  lock-moss.  The 
highest  points  an  every  where  composed  o(  granite,  and 
the  leas  devated.  dther  of  primitive  limestone  or  syenite 
pvphyry  and  sandatone ;  the  former  of  these  is  ftequently 
covered  by  trap.  Even  at  their  most  elevated  polnis  the 
Carpathians  an  not  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  wx 
is  we  ioa  or  mow  whieh  aeeBiimUtBa  fit  tiwir  jy^kff* 
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sanUe  of  muting  tht  eOiMtofinid-mmnMr  heats  t  TCg»> 
lauon,  which  ia  luxuriant,  eipecially  in  the  iMigfabouriiood 
of  the  aentral  rango,  bMnmes  languid  aa  it  appnoofaea 
the  higher  legiona  i  the  woods  on  tho  southern  nde  d  the 
ehain  next  Hungary  are  altematelr  composed  (rf  firs,  pines, 
and  baedies;  but,  on  their  noithem  side,  next  Galioia, 
tbey  eonsist  principally  of  firs,  frequently  intermixed  with 
pinMi  and  at  times  with  beeches,  but  nob  a  single  oak  exists 
on  the  Carpath^n  soil.  Neither  the  vine  nor  walnut  sue- 
eeed  in  the  central  ranse. 

The  declivities  of  the  several  Carpa&ian  ranges,  but 
more  particularly  those  which  sprwd  into  Hungary  and 
Tranasylvania,  contain  the  sources  of  several  rivers.  On 
the  Hangarian  and  Transsylvanian  sides,  the  Theiss,  Saa- 
moi,  Haroe,  and  Aluta ;  on  the  northern  and  eastern  sides 
of  the  Carpathians,  the  Setetb*  Holdava,  Pmth,  Hsmath, 
Gran,  and  Neutn ;  and  in  the  central  and  Beskide  ranges, 
the  Waag,  Vistula,  Dundee,  and  Dniester. 

lui  mountain-ranges  which  we  ham  to  notioe 
are  the  Budetseh  and  other  branches  of  the  ^roynian 
ehain.  Where  the  westerly  termination  of  the  Beskide 
group  descend^  witii  its  brrad  messes  into  the  low  country 
between  the  Vistula  and  Od«r,  an  extensive  girdle  of  moun- 
tains takes  its  rite.  Elevating  themselves  at  this  pmnt 
from  the  narrow  plain  which  lies  between  the  Upper  Oder 
and  Beesva  at  their  eastern  extremity,  and  from  the  plain 
of  the  Hanna  or  Upper  Marofa,  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Sudetes  follows  a  ncnrth-westerly  direction  for  mote  than 
SftO  miles  through  the  upper  part  of  Moravia,  Austrian- 
Silesia,  and  along  the  northern  districts  of  Bohemia,  until 
it  reaches  the  Blbe,  the  right  bank  of  which  oa  the  side  of 
Suony  forms  its  north-westerly  limit  The  Snd^m  are  the 
boundary-line  between  those  portions  of  tiie  Auitriaa  ter- 
lilory  and  the  Saxon  and  Prussian  dominions  which  lie  to 
the  east  of  the  point  at  whioh  the  Elbe  has  foreed  a  passage 
thimigh  the  Ore-mountain  group  of  the  Hercynian  chain, 
liiey  are  remarkable  rather  for  their  length  than  breadth ; 
in  no  part  are  they  eompletriy  broken  by  the  interposition 
of  plains,  and  they  oocasionidly  rise  from  their  general  elo- 
vatkm  of  1000  to  a  height  of  4000  foot.  The  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  Sudetes  us  led  to  their  subdivision  into  fimr 
distinct  ranges ;  of  which  the  first  in  (Hder,  oonmMumg 
with  their  vicinity  to  the  Carpathians,  is 

The  BiUtian-Moriwian  range,  whose  snrfaea,  mostly 
oovened  with  the  elevated  forests  on  the  confines  of  the 
two  provinces,  contains  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  March. 
Its  mass  consists  of  primitive  day-slate,  wlueh  at  times 
direrffes  mto  mien-slate.  The  eential  ■ommits  of  the  range 
have  m  general  SOOO  feet  elevation,  but  its  loMeat  heights, 
the  Altvater  and  Spieglitter  Sohneebetg,  rise  to  4488  and 
4380  feet  respectively.  A  number  of  braoehes  extend  in 
various  direouons  from  the  main  group ;  the  most  northerly 
descends  to  the  banks  of  the  Oppa,  a  branch  of  die  Blbe,  and 
the  most  southerly  runs  parallel  with  the  left  bank  of  the 
March  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Olmfits.  The  forests  in  this 
range  descend  along  itn  declivities  till  they  skirt  a  soil  which 
is  variously  and  highly  cultivated.  The  Altvater,  which 
stands  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  range,  is  connected 
by  the  Hundsrucken  (or  l>>g's  Back),  a  long  narrow  chain 
running  north*westwaids,  wim  the  second  or 

Glatter-Oebirge,  a  quadrangular  mass  of  mountains, 
fbrmed  by  two  parallel  ^ups,  distant  between  14  and  19 
miles  ftom  each  otlwr,  and  extending  about  40  or  45  miles 
in  a  direction  from  south-east  to  north-west;  they  are 
united  in  the  sontfa  by  the*  snow-mountains  of  Glatc,  and  in 
the  north  those  of  Schwmdniti  in  Pmsaian'^ileBia. 
They  encompass  the  earldom  of  GHats  on  every  side. 
The  south-easterly  knot,  which  bears  the  tiaue  of  the 
Olatser  Snow  Mountains,  is,  in  every  respect,  tbe  rawest 
and  wildest,  as  well  as  the  most  elevated,  region  of  the 
whole  Olatzer-Gebirge.  The  latter  throw  out  four  large 
arms,  chiefly  of  sandstone  formation,  which  connect 
Prussian-Silesia  with  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  into  all  which 
countries  they  penetrate  in  a  less  or  greater  degree.  The 
main  range  is  composed  oflimestone.  The  principal  Tallies 
are  at  a  height  of  1200  or  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  prodace  but  scanty  crops  of  grain ;  the  riopes  are 
covered  with  femts  to  a  oonsiaarable  point  of  devation. 
The  Grosser  Sehneeberg  (Great  Snow  Mountain),  4444  feet 
in  height,  ia  the  loftiest  summit  of  this  range.  The  Glatxer- 
Gebiive  abut  in  the  south  on  the  Moravian  Mountains, 
kometimes  odled  the  Alton-Gelurge.  which  descend  in  a 
wath^weileilj  ^MtkM  1>y  Ludskimit  2wittnn,  and  Ig^n 


to  tiie  Danube,  on  ^  left  bank  of  whidi  tiiey  fism  a 
jnnetion  with  the  Bohemian  Foreat  Mountains,  or  Bohmer- 
wald-Oebirge.  The  most  elevRted  point  in  this  oroup  is 
tbe  FUidunstein,  whoae  height  ia  4176  6et  Gnftivition 
her©  rises  to  a  eonsiderable  Ovation,  and  tiw  bada  of  the 
mountains  are  thicUy  wooded.  The  wvslwn  brandies  of 
the  Olatser  chain  slqie  down  into  the  plains  of  Bohania; 
and  its  saatem,  after  spreading  over  the  northern  distriets 
of  Moravia,  disappear  in  the  lowlands  in  that  quarter.  A 
lofty  mass,  called  the  Waldmlmrg  Mountains,  in  ibie  south- 
westerly part  of  the  principality  (tf  Schweidnits,  unites  the 
Glatzer-Ciebirge  with  the  third  range  of  the  Sudetes. 

The  RietenKtbirg*,  or  Giant  Mountains,  which  mark  the 
north -eastern  bonnoary  of  Bohemia,  rise  ra|Mdly  from  the 
low  region  in  the  south-west  of  Prussian  BUeaa,  where  tbe 
Sober  haa  ite  source,  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  and  upwards, 
ascend  north-westwards  until  th^  attain  an  elevation  of 
5058  feet  at  the  Giant,  or  8now-C^>  (Sdmee-Koppe),  which 
Uea  nearly  in  tbe  centre  of  the  group,  and  then  desend  into 
die  vale  of  tbe  Neiaso  cQoee  upon  toe  eBvirons  of  Zittau,  in 
Saxon  Lusatia.  Ilw  latter  half  of  lliiB  nnge,  its  wildest 
and  most  inclement  region,  is  roan  oommonly  known  wider 
the  appellation  of  tiie^seitemin,  or  Iser  Mountains,  and 
stretches  in  feur  patalM  masses,  vrith'  numerous  well- 
wooded  branches,  Ar  more  titan  thirty  miles,  and  with  a 
breadth  of  about  fourteen,  from  the  vale  of  tbe  Nelsse  into 
the  north  of  Bohemia,  and  into  the  circle  of  Liegnitz  in 
Prusrian  Silesia.  The  aonrces  of  the  Iser,  which  lie  within 
it  at  a  height  of  3400  feet,  in  the  Bohemian  district  of 
BuDilau,  give  it  its  name.   The  southern  branches  v/t  the 
Riesengebirge  consist  of  two  high  groups,  running  in  a 
pazallel  line  with  the  main  range,  from  the  banks  of  the 
laer  to  those  of  tiie  greater  Aupa,  in  the  nwth-eaatem  parts 
of  Bohemia)  the  loftier  group  of  tiie  two  lus  summits 
which  rise  here  md  then  to  4000  feet  in  elevation,  and 
throw  out  branches  which  run  to  the  banks  <^botii  riven. 
Tiie  mass  of  the  Riesengebirge  is  gnnito,  which  also 
tioguishes  its  highest  pm^s:  and  ite  subsidiary  formation  is 
gneiss,  which  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  Eulen  group 
in  Prussian-Silesia,  and  mica-slate.  Nearly  nine  months  of 
winter  prevail  on  these  mountains,  which,  from  being  the 
most  elevated  of  any  dkain  in  tbe  north  of  Germany,  hav« 
not  been  inappropriately  denominated  the  Giant  Mountains. 
The  rawness  of  their  climate  prevents  rye  from  ripening  at 
a  greater  height  on  their  slopes,  or  in  the  valleys,  uian  1 200 
feet;  nor  will  oats  or  potatoes  thrive  above  S400feet — seldom, 
indeed,  beyond  that  of  1 700 ;  wood  beoomes  of  stinted  growth 
when  this  exceeds  3600,  and  the  regions  which  rise  behind 
it  are  naked  granitn.  In  spte  of  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  not  only  an  ttie  vaUeys  and  cAets  of  the  Rlesen- 
^ebiiwe,  but  even  dieir  slopes  half  way  to  the  top,  thickly 
mhaUted ;  their  interior  is  occasionally  the  site  of  a  broad, 
tract  of  marshy  flats,  and  their  deaoent,  on  the  Boheminn 
aide,  is  fer  more  abrupt  than  on  the  Silesian.  Of  &e  Lu»a~ 
Han  Mountaint,  or  Lausitzw  Berge,  tbe  fourth  and  last 
range  of  the  Sudetsch  branch  of  the  Hercynian  chain,  vhicU 
rise  from  the  vale  of  the  Neisse,  in  Lusatia,  and  extend 
to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  and  Oder,  we  shall  simply  observe, 
in  this  place,  that  there  is  an  arm  which  stretches  from  its 
Boutherlj'  declivity  into  the  heart  of  tbat  part  of  northern 
Bohemia  which  baa  the  Elbe  and  Iser  Ibr  its  western  and 
eastern  boundaries. 

It  may  be  remarked  generally  of  the  Sudetes,  that  their 
higher  regions  areofvaiiotis  primitive  Ibrmationa,  and,  in 
certain  directions,  ridi  in  diSbrent  kinds  of  <wes.  The  moun- 
tain ranges  of  more  moderate  height  are  composed  of  t'lay- 
slate,  limestone,  and  amygdaloid,  and  in  parts  contain  beds 
of  coal.  The  o^ets,  which  stteteh  deep  info  Moravia 
and  Bohemia,  are  of  tBtz  trap  and  sandstone,  or  grauwack£ 
and  basalt,  with  isolated  and  towering  caps.  Both  sides  of 
the  Sudetsch  chain  abound  in  streams  which  spring  from 
^eir  bosom.  Of  these,  the  most  considerable  on  the  northern 
aide  ere,  the  Oppa,  Neisse,  Sober,  and  Neisse  in  Lusatia, 
all  of  'vhich  flow  into  the  Oder ;  and  on  the  southern  side, 
the  Oder,  the  three  sources  of  which  lie  about  fourteen  miles 
to  tho  north-east  of  Olmiitz ;  the  March,  or  Morava,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube ;  the  Iser,  which  is  tributary  to  the 
Elbe ;  and  the  Blbe  ita^,  whirii  springs  frnu  the  soathem, 
oot  <MFthe  Sehnee-Koppe. 

Another  oonsiderable  nn^  of  the  Hercynians  consists 
of  two  mountain-ranges,  which  commence  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe  at  that  point  of  die  Bohemian  fipcmtiet 
when  tim  ziTer  ftmM  ft  pMlweSttto  SttnpT,  and  rtm- 
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■ing  fa*  n  a  aaatik-watBrly  lin*  between  tlie  two  king- 
doniB,  tod  thsD  in  a  ■onth-Met^j  tme  between  Barane 
uA  Bohn^  tannnimtB  at  Liu  upon  tiM  Danube.  The 
faw,  dnonmatod  the  Ore  Mouniaim  of  Saxonf  and 
Itthmit  {Sirhwiecb-B5hiaieeh  Sngebirge),  extend  ftem 
tilt  kft  benk  of  the  Elbe  to  the  meat  weetem  qnaiten  of 
Mota  wiatAk  the  Bgor  drauu  after  oTOBsing  w  eraifinae 
of  jhTiria;  ftvn  this  point  alio  the  gnmp  called  the  Bo- 
Aeeus  JfuUfa  Afouniasm  <Mittel  Oebuge),  an  Isolated 
itaga  of  banlt  and  por^yiy  fiMBntim,  at  no  point  rMng 
h^hvthan  M96  feet,  atietebei.  with  its  gentie  nnniitB 
lad  flnaly-wooded  alopea.  across  the  north-western  districts 
sf  Boheoiia  to  the  vkrinity  of  Leovosits,  is  nearly  a  parallel 
lise  with  the  KneeMrge.    The  Ore  Mountains,  whose 
nsrAsm  side  spieau  into  Saxony,  and  dcsoends,  in  terrace- 
bks  deeUritiea,  until  it  approaebei  the  Qmtie,  penetrate, 
is  thiit  aouth-vesteriy  eonrse,  with  abrupt  deseeat.  to 
lbs  nllqre  «i  the  Bger  end  Bida,  whicb  contain  Garisbad 
sad  ether  calelwated  minaal  springs.   The  whole  range, 
nidi  few  neapliffliia,  particalEriT  the  raeky  masses  oT  sand- 
Mdu  next  the  banks  of  the  £lb^  is  of  granite  and  gneiss; 
its  eoDicsl  aommits  are  well-wooded,  and  it  abounds  in 
xaanala    Ita  alopea  axe  inbaUted,  and  cultivated  to  a 
eoMidsnble  height.     Its  length,  on  either  side  of  the 
hMudary  between  Saxony  wnd  Bohemia,  has  been  esti- 
■atfld  at  ninety-flTe  mileB,  whilst  its  breadth,  in  this  di- 
icetiott.  varies  from  tweoty-e^t  to  thirty-two. 

The  seowid  and  south-eastetly  line  of  the  Hereynian 
diain  fOBtmeneea  in  the  elevated  plain  on  the  right  l^nk  of 
the  Rger,  and  from  the  sources  of  the  Naab,  immediately 
to  the  Boatbern  extremity  oT  the  Bohemian  Mittel 
Under  the  denomination  of  the  Bohgmitm  Fbreat 
Maumtaim  (BSunerwaH  Gebirge,  termed  by  the  natives 
As  Ssgmara)  it  runs  between  Bohemia  and  Bavaria  until 
it  rsaehea  the  point  when  the  ftnntiers  of  ttose  two  fcing^ 
daitt  meet  die  norUi-westminiost  extremi^  of  the  areh- 
dn^  at  Auattia,  at  the  base  of  the  Drsy-Sessel  Mountain ; 
frees  ttia  point  it  divides  into  an  easterly  chain,  running 
beyond  Beoenberg  on  the  Moldau,  and  separating  Bohemia 
firna  the  Aiehdnt^y ;  and  also  into  a  soother ly  chain,  whidi 
larmittaies  m.  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  at  Linz.  Its 
brandies  descend  into  the  centre  of  the  sonth-westem 
parts  ef  Bohemia:  one  of  them  in  partiealar,  vhich  ad- 
nneea  deep  into  the  midland  plains,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Berann  with  du  Moldau.  The  principal  chain  of 
the  Bebmcrvald  is  between  llO  and  180  miles  in  length, 
sad  its  average  breadth  about  26 ;  its  general  features  ere 
Aase  of  a  v3d,  gloomy,  thicfcly-weoded,  and  precipitous 
mgiso,  ftafl  of  OMmntain-toiTents  and  valleys.  The  highest 
slswrienaenthe  side  of  Bohemia,  in  the  distriets  itf  Uattau, 
FkaAii^  and  SvdmtSf  are  the  Dreysessel  Mountsin,  which 
is  3798,  and  the  Kubani,  which  is  4218  feet  high.  It  is 
risk  in  malala  and  minenls ;  and  tiiat  portion  of  it  which 
fin  within  tlie  axchduehy  of  Austria  exehanges  its  cniginsl 
asase  for  that  of  the  Katlsberge,  or  Saarergebirge.  The 
finidpal  rnrera  which  spring  ftom  the  Bohmerwsid  are  the 
Hsab,  Begen,  Bemun,  Vottova  or  Ottova,  and  Moldau. 

The  laat  of  this  long  succession  of  Austrian  highlands  is 
Aac  other  range  «f  tM  Hereynian  chain  by  which  Moravia 
a  separated  from  BirfiemtB,  whence  it  has  derived  the  name 
if  the  Moraoiim  Mountain*  (H&hriach  Qebii^).   At  their 
■aatb-wcstem  extremiQr,  they  unite  with  the  ofbets  of  the 
BSmenrald  Gebirge,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Linz,  spread 
tsenJa  M51fc  on  the  Dsnube,  and  direct  Uieir  course  north- 
sBslwaids,  fimning  the  line  of  ftontier  between  Bohemia  and 
Hmau  nntSl  they  Ibnn  a  Junction  with  Ae  Glatser  Gebirge 
Ae  Sadetach  ebain.  as  abeady  deserlbed. 
VsJsra^  ZMkn.  Skieny  md  Cwia2r.— The  onlv  soa-ooast 
wIsA  dria  neat  empire  possesses  is  on  Uie  Aoriatic,  the 
wrim  of  vueh,  so  rar  as  the  Austrian  dominions  are  con- 
isiaud.  extend  fhnn  the  Punto  di  Gtvo  along  the  eastern 
Imiluiy  of  Veniee,  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
Imlii  II  irf  the  government  of  Triest  in  lUvria,  the '  littorale' 
Heagary  and  Austrian  Cro^a,  and  the  western  limits 
dCalmatm  to  thesr  most  southerly  extremity.  Indesen'bing 
^  hse,  the  Adriatie  not  fmly  makes  four  considerable  bays 
wiihis— the  La^unes  of  Venice,  the  Gulphs  of  Venice  and 
Rwe  er  QoamerD,  and  the  Bay  of  Cattaro— but  forms 
■>eal  aanww  straits  called  canals,  between  the  islands 
•"^nMBlsml  ill  Hs  nnrth-aaateni  parts ;  such  are  the  Mor- 
blaa  canal  on  the  ooaat  of  Datanatia,  the  canals  of  Pago, 
*^  \  Mnnn.  Solta,' Tran*  Braisa,  Cu^oh,  Naranta,  and 
"A*!  TUabworooaatbaing^bowenr,  toaeonsideiaUe 


extent,  oat  off  ham  eommunteation  with  the  bulk  of  At 
Austrian  dominions  by  intervening  mountains,  over  whiob 
the  roads  are  dilBault,  the  benefits  which  the  Adriatic  allbrds 
to  Austrian  navigation  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
provtneei  immediately  adjacent  to  it. 

The  Austrian  temtwy,  with  ragani  to  lakes  and  inland 
wMerSiwiU  bear  a  oonpamon  with  most  countries  in  EuroM 
particularly  in  its  southmi  and  eastern  wovinoes.  The 
PlattenSiie.  fyt,  as  the  natives  call  it,  Lake  Balaton  (ftwm  a 
Stovooian  word  implying  dirt  or  mud),  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Hungary,  lies  about  60  miles  south  of  Komom  on  the 
Danube.  Its  sarfcoe  oooupies  an  area  of  304  square  miles, 
induding  its  swampy  borders ;  and  it  receives  the  Bz^ 
end  upwards  of  forty  streams  snd  rivulets.  About  70  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Flatten  See  lies  the  Neusiedler 
See,  whirh  the  Hungarians  term  Fertoe,  an  unnavigable 
lake,  whioh  contains  120  square  miles  of  surhce,  and  is  at 
least  60  miles  in  eiroumferenoe.  The  incrustations  of  salt, 
soda,  and  vitriol,  wbidi  are  found  alone  its  sidu.  render  its 
water  unfit  fiir  use.  There  is  a  smdl  lake  aomig  the 
Carpathians,  the  Oriiner  See,  w  Green  LalDi^  on  the  Tatm 
mountains,  in  the  nntbem  circle  of  lifrtau,  m  Hungary, 
Uw  water  of  which  has  a  gveen  appearanoe,  but  proves  to  be 
pure  and  transparent  when  drawn  out  There  is  an  abnn- 
danee  of  smaller  lakes  and  swamps,  scattered,  as  we  have 
before  observed,  over  the  Hungarian  soil ;  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  are  the  Palitui  and  White  Lakes,  which 
are  impregnated  with  natnim,  and  situated  between  Tbere- 
sianopel  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  The  adjacent 
principality  of  Transsylvania  is  scarcely  less  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  lakes ;  they  are  of  considerable  dep^,  mostly 
situated  on  the  plateaus  of  high  mountains,  and  are  seldom 
known  to  havs  any  outlets.  Tne  inhabitants  are  acoustoroed 
to  term  them  Eyes  of  the  Sea.  TheTsheger.orHudosaSee, 
whioh  has  an  area  of  flS  aqnam  miles,  is  14  mUes  in  length, 
and  lies  in  the  nntb-eastem  circle  of  Doboka,  is  the  la^test  of 
tile  Transs]4vanian  lakes.  Compared  with  its  extent,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  province  in  the  empire  wbieb  is  richer  in 
lakes  than  that  of  the  Upper  Kns.  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria. 
The  most  considerable  among  them  are  the  Atter  See,  or 
Kammer  Lake,  which  the  Atter,  or  Asoha,  unites  with  the 
Man  See,  or  Mond  See  (Lake  of  the  Moon),  the  latter  being 
seven  miles  long  and  five  miles  broad ;  immediately  east 
of  the  Atter  8m,  the  Gemiind,  or  Treun  See,  through 
whioh  the  Traun  flows  into  tiie  Hall-stiidter  See,  which 
receives  the  small  streams  Ischel,  Oosa,  and  Fuderbach ; 
the  lakes  Waller,  Matt.  Alben,  or  St.  Wolfgang's,  and  Iir. 
or  Zeller.  The  neighbouring  provinoe  of  S^ria  has  no 
la^  lakes ;  but  Illyria,  partieunrly  tiie  mountain  districts 
M  Garinthla  wad  Caraiola,  aboonds  m  them.  The  most 
•xtensivB  are  the  Worth  See,  sometimes  called  the  Lake  of 
Klagenflirt,  about  two  miles  distant  fh>m  that  town ;  it  is 
eleven  miles  long,  has  a  superficies  of  28  square  miles, 
and  is  very  rieh  in  fish;  and  the  lakes  Miihlstadt  and 
Ossiach,  in  the  circle  oi  VUlach.  But  none  are  so  remark- 
able as  the  Czirknitze  See,  in  Uie  circle  of  Adelaberg, 
whioh  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  limestone  heights, 
and  occupies  a  surtbce  of  63  square  miles:  it  contains 
eighteen  subterraneous  cavities,  or  reservoirs,  through  which 
its  waters  at  times  disappear,  and  again  flow  in  :  in  this 
basin  are  three  hills,  wnieh,  when  the  water  fills  it.  be- 
come so  many  islands,  and  on  tiietopt^the  largest  of  which, 
called  Vomeck,  lies  the  village  of  Ottok.  Eight  streams 
and  rivulets  run  into  this  lake,  and  nine  villages  and  twenty 
churches  are  asMed  oi  its  margin.  In  Austrian  Croatia, 
besides  the  Tinntrati,  there  are  eight  lakes  among  the 
Capella  Mountains,  to  the  south  of  Caristadt,  called  the 
Piliwitzer  Seen,  the  waten  of  which  descend  over  magni- 
ficent falls  fh>m  the  uppermost  basin  to  the  lowest 

Dalmatia,  too,  is  full  of  lakes,  of  which  we  may  mention,  in 
the  north-west,  that  of  Novimd,  through  which  the  Zer- 
manja  flows ;  lakes  Narin,  Kadin,  ana  Vrana,  souUi  of 
Zara  \  the  Trocklian,  which  receiveB  the  Kerka  before  it 
Mis  into  the  bay  of  Sebenico ;  and  the  Rostol,  Prelosaz, 
and  Veliki  Jesero,  which  lie  more  inland.  Many  of  the 
Dalmatian  lakes,  however,  frequently  become  dry  from 
want  both  of  rain  and  springs,  which  are  rare,  owing  to 
the  ealraveous  character  of  this  province. 

Of  the  several  lakes  in  flie  Italian  dominions  of  Austria 
there  are  two,  of  whioh  thejwoperty  is  shared  with  neigh- 
bouring states :  the  Lago  Manure,  or  Lake  of  Locarno, 
on  the  ttwth-westem  borders  ^Lunbardy,  stretches  soutb- 
vaids  ftom  the  Swiss  euton  of  TeasiiM  south-wsstem 
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wid  southern  extremity  botden  on  Piedmont,  and  nearly  the 
whde  <tf  its  eastern  hanks  on  the  government  of  Milan  as 
low  as  Beslo  Calende  ;  it  has  direot  conununication  with 
the  capital  of  Lombardy  by  the  Ticino,  or  Tessino,  which 
flows  torough  it,  and  the  Tinicello  or  Naviglio  canal.  It 
is  above  forty^flve  miles  in  length,  and  from  four  und  a 
half  to  seven  miles  in  breadth.  The  other  lake,  the  Lago 
di  Lugano,  or  di  Laviso,  is  connected  with  the  former  by  the 
Tresa ;  the  larger  portion  of  this  lake  is  in  the  canton  of 
Tessino;  it  is  nearly  twenty-flve  miles  long,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  five,  and  on  the  Lombardy  side  upwards  of 
forty  rivulets  flow  into  it.  The  remaining  lakes  of  importance 
in  this  quarter  are  situated  wholly  within  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritory :  they  are  the  Lago  di  Como,  which  lies  a  little  to 
the  east  of  the  latter,  in  tlw  north-western  of  Lombardy. 
Its  length  is  about  thirty-three  miles,  but  its  breadth  never 
exceeds  more  than  two  and  a  half.  Beyond  Bellagio,  where 
it  divides  into  two  arms,  the  eastern  is  more  commonly  called 
tbe  Lago  di  Lecco.  Besides  the  Adda,  which  runs  through 
it,  1 95  small  rivers  and  streams  fall  into  it.  The  Lago  di 
Garda,  the  largest  lake  in  Italy,  and  tbe  moat  important  for 
its  traffic,  is  p^itically  intersectefl  by  a  portion  of  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territory. 
It  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  290  square  miles,  runs 
parallel  with  tbe  Adige  from  Riva  to  Peschiera,  west  of 
Verona,  for  a  length  of  nearly  tfairty-flve  miles,  and  has  a 
breadth  varying  from  about  five  to  fourteen  mites ;  it  is 
deep  enoofl^  to  be  navigmled  by  large  vessels,  is  traversed 
hy  the  Hincio,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Sarca  and 
several  minor  streams. 

To  this  enumeration,  lake  Iseo,  which  lies  nortli-west  of 
Brescia,  and  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  of  nineteen 
.miles  by  the  Oglio ;  Idro,  to  the  east  of  the  Iseo.  seven  miles 
long,  utrough  which  the  Chiese  flows ;  and  d'AUeghe,  of 
the  same  length,  in  tbe  delegation  of  Vicenza,  may  be 
added. 

The  adjoinmg  earldom  vi  the  Tyrol  and  Vorarlbei^  has 
numerous  lakes,  but  they  are  of  limited  sise ;  the  largest, 
called  the  Achen  See,  in  tbe  circle  of  the  Vale  of  the  I^wer 
Inn,  does  not  exceed  five  miles  in  length.  The  northern 
extremity  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  Boden  Sea,  or  I^ke  of  Constanoe,  an  likewise  com- 
prehended within  the  l^ndesa  hnders. 

In  dosing  this  summary  of  the  priM^Mtl  inland  seas  which 
lie  scattered  over  the  Austrian  dominions,  we  must  not  omit 
the  multitude  of  sheets  of  water  to  whidi  the  Bohemians, 
Galicians,  and  Moravians,  give  Uie  name  of  teen,  or  lakes, 
though  neither  fVom  their  extent  nor  any  other  character- 
istics is  this  an  approwiate  term.  Bohemia,  especially, 
besides  the  TeschmiU,  Plockensteiner,  and  Kummer  Seen, 
iu  the  respeotive  circles  of  Klattau,  Budweis,  and  Saatz, 
possesses  so  great  an  abundance  of  these  sheets  of  water, 
or  teiche,  that  they  were  estimated,  forty  ^ears  ago,  at 
20,0UO  and  upwards,  and  tbe  extent  of  soil  which  they 
covered  at  189,600  acres.  Tbe  Ezeperka,  near  Parduhicse, 
iu  the  circle  of  Chrudira,  is  one  of  the  largest*  and  contains 
sevoFsl  Anel^-wooded  islands.  Of  latb  years,  howew,  the 
number  has  been  much  reduced,  and  ihe  soil  recovered  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation.  In  Galitua,  there  are  said 
to  be  nearly  3900  ot  theae  sheets  of  water;  aiu]  in  the  Mo- 
ravian cirde  of  Znaim  idone,  nearly  500. 

The  lagunes,  or  swamps,  which  are  fbrmerl  along  tbe 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  in  the  passage  ot  the  Alpine  rivers 
into  that  basin,  are  divided  into  five  distinct  systems,  each 
appertaining  to  one  of  those  five  rivers.  One  of  them,  the 
Laguue  of  Vonice,  stretches  from  Brondob  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Piave,  and  is  defended  against  the.  inroads  of  the 
Adrititic  by  a  dam,  partly  formed  by  nature  and  partly  hy 
art.  Where  the  waters  are  quiescent  they  are  termed 
*  dead,'  and  where  they  are  in  motion, '  living'  lagunes. 

The  empire  of  Austria  belongs,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
to  Ibnr  of  the  neat  river  systems  of  Europe— those  of  the 
Euxine,  Baltie,  North  Sea,  ud  Mediterranean.  The  unim- 
peded na\igation  of  the  Danube  can  now  be  no  longer 
accounted  one  of  the  chief  ejects  which  the  government 
of  this  vB^t  monarchy  has  yet  to  accomplish  ;  the  powerv  of 
steam  have  triumphed  over  physical  obstacles;  and  the 
projected  junction  of  the  Rhine  with  the  waters  of  this  great 
river  will  gradually  render  the  internal  navigation  of  this 
empire  a  source  of  additional  wealth.  The  Danube,  among 
European  streams,  is  second  only  to  the  Volga.  It  enters  the 
western  part  of  Austria  at  Passau,  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria, 
and  flowing  in  a  general  E.  by  S.  directiMi  past  Lins* 


Vienna,  and  Pressburg,  it  turns  round  at  Waitxen,  in  the 
heart  of  Hungary,  and  has  a  southerly  course  till  it  is 
joined  by  the  Drave  near  tbe  village  of  Almas,  to  the  east! 
of  Esseg  or  Eszeck,  the  napital  of  Slavonia.  Here  it  UtkM* 
a  general  south-eaAtern  direction,  and  washing  the  walls  of 
Peterwardein  and  Semlin,  meets  and  receives  the  Save  at" 
Belgrade :  from  this  point  it  continues  its  tortuous  course^' 
eastwards  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  dominions.' 
until  it  reaches  Orsova,  below  which  it  enters  Wallachia;' 
having  traversed  the  Austrian  territwy  for  more  than  600'' 
miles,  along  tbe  whole  line  of  which  it  is  na\  ^ble,  altliougb, ' 
from  the  rapidity  of  its  currant,  it  has  hitherto  been  used  only 
in  its  descent.  Where  it  first  .enters  Austria,  iu  valley, 
narrowed  by  the  declivities  of  the  None  Alps  and  Bohmer-  ;< 
wald,  is  oonUnued  between  rocks  until  it  arrives  below  Lioz ;  t' 
nor  do  the  difficulties  of  its  navigation  terminate  until  ilsj 
steep  banks  sink  down  into  the  tranquil  valley  which  <^nsi 
above  Vienna.  Here  it  divides  into  several  channels,  created  i 
by  a  multitude  of  islands,  such  as  the  Lobau,  Prater.  &o.,] 
and  then  flows  towards  the  borders  of  Hungary  :  its  paassgeL. 
into  this  kingdom,  between  Haimburg  and  Pressburg,  is: 
skirted  by  tbe  Leitha  range  of  the  None  Alps  on  its  right ; 
bank,  and  the  Lesser  Carpathians  on  its  left.  This  point  is  i 
tbe  termination  of  the  Upper  Danube.  From  Pressburg  tu , 
Komorn  the  Lower  Danube  flows  through  two  channels  j 
(the  northern  receiving  the  Waag  and  the  southern  tbe 
Raab),  which  bound  eaoh  side  of  the  extensive  island  of 
Sohutt;  uniting  »t  the  eastern  end  of  that  island,  it  winds, 
between  the  Buumy  Fomt  (mountains)  and  the  base  of  tbe . 
most  western  arms  oi  the  Carpathians  through  Gran  tu  ' 
Waitzeu.  From  Woitzen  it  describes  a  very  winding  line , 
through  the  spacious  lowlands  of  Hungary  into  Slavonia, ' 
winding  round  islands,  and  edged  by  swamp  and  marsli.  | 
The  average  width  of  the  Danube,  in  it»  course  thruugli ; 
Austria,  is  stated  by  Liobteustem  to  be  600  feet,  and  its 
average  depth  to  vary  from  8  to  42  feet;  its  fall  betweeu' 
Vienna  ana  Ofen  in  Hungary  is  7  7  feet ;  and,  according  tu  \ 
Heinriohs,  between  Ingolstadt  (which  lies  about  90  miles ' 
nearly  due  west  of  Passau  and  Pesth)  it  is  813  Parisian  feet ' 
The  absolute  elevation  of  its  surface  is  set  down  by  ibe ' 
f(Hiner  as  972  feet  at  Passau,  690  at  lAnz,  480  at  Vienna. 
312  at  Pressburg.  256  at  Raab,  and  216  at  Pesth. 

The  more  iniporuint  of  the  streams  which  discharge 
themselves  into  the  Danube,  after  they  have  flowed  thmugh 
portims  of  the  Austrian  territory,  are, 

1.  Tbe  Inn,  which  crosses  the  Orisons  frontier  above  the 
pass  of  Finstermiintz  into  the  Tyrol,  through  whose  north- 
ern districts,  particularly  the  extensive  and  fertile  valley  of 
the  Inn,  it  runs  to  the  borders  of  south-eastern  Bavaria,  which 
it  meets  at  Eichelwang.  From  this  point  it  runs  north  and 
then  east  through  the  elevated  plateau  of  Bavaria  for  about 
90  miles,  to  Braunau,  in  Austria,  wbenoe  it  flows  north- 
wards, forming  the  boundary  between  Bavaha  and  Austria, 
until  it  joins  tbe  Danube  at  Passau,  after  an  entire  course 
of  nearly  320  miles.  It  becomes  navigable  at  Hall,  after 
passing  Innsbruck.  Its  principal  tributary  stream  is  the 
Salza,  or  Salzach,  which  springs  from  the  Noric  Alps  at 
the  Kriimmler-Tauern,  above  Rwach,  on  tbe  souUi-westem 
lunits  of  Austria:  it  traverses  the  of  the  Pinzgau 
turns  north  and  passes  through  Salzburg,  at  a  short  distance 
above  which  town  it  becomes  navigable,  and  terminates  a 
course  of  nearly  200  miles  by  joining  the  Inn  at  Haming,  a 
little  south  of  Braunau.  Between  Braunau  and  the  point 
where  the  left  bank  receives  the  Saale,  it  runs  betweeu  the 
Archduchy  and  Bavaria. 

2.  Tbe  TVaun,  another  na\igable  river  of  the  Upper  Ens 
province,  springs  out  of  two  lakes  in  the  north-western 
comer  of  Slyria,  soon  alter  enters  the  province  of  the  Ens. 
flows  northward  through  the  Hallstattor  and  GemUnd  or 
Traun  lakes,  and  passing  through  Wels  terminates  a  course 
of  about  1 10  miles  near  Zitzdau,  bdow  Linz,  where  it  meets 
the  Danube,  after  its  waters  have  hem  increased  1^  tba  Ager 
Aim,  and  Krems. 

3.  Hie  Ent,  or  Enns,  has  its  source  in  a  lake  above  Rad- 
stadt,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg,  passes  through  the  tmrth- 
westem  part  of  Styria,  and  entering  the  Archduchy  of 
Austria,  Mils  into  the  Danube  near  Enns.  It  receives  the 
Steyer  just  above  the  town  of  that  name  and  has  a  course 
of  about  1 70  miles. 

4.  The  March,  or  Murava,  b^ins  its  course  of  about  220 
miles  at  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberge  (snow  mountains),  at 
the  most  north-westerly  point  of  the  bonier  between  Bo< 
hernia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian-SUegia ;  descends  southwards 
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b  LrtUu.  in  MonTim,  betwoen  gndoally  krwenng  buki ; 
Aam  it  nun  through  IowlMicl8,whNe  woodland  and  manh 
litBniatd;  bound  its  bed,  to  Olmutz  and  Hadnteh.  It 
kkm  Hmffia  above  Hohenau  in  the  north -eastern  ex- 
BHihafthe  Aicfadadyaf  Anatria,  aepanteathatprQiviBee 
An  nmnr^dnriiiKtlw  remainderof  itaenvae,  and  neata 
Ibe  ibanbe  at  Tbaben,  a  little  above  Pmabnrg.  The 
3%tfa  baa  a  eoniw  of  about  1 70  milea  through  Znaim  ftom 
Ae  MoiaTiaii  iDountKittt ;  after  it  has  been  joined  by  the 
Sefanitz,  wluch  cxoaaei  Moravtt  through  Briinn  from  the 
Boboiuan  frontier,  it  ia  the  {Mindpal  stream  which  flows 
into  ths  March. 

S.  The  Draoe,  or  I>rao,kwhieh  riaea  on  Mount  Pellegrino, 
aoc  tu  from  Innicben,  on  the  eastern  flmitjer  of  Tyrol, 
fains  the  Poaierthal  as  far  as  Lienx ;  here  it  turns  to  the 
flsst,  eotera  Carintbia,  and  paases  Villach,  whm  it  beeomea 
aarigable:  ittben  traveraeatbe  southern  part  of  Styria,  flow 
iag  past  Mahvburg,  entera  the  aouth-wett  of  Hungary  above 
TaiaadiBt  bounda  the  nortb-eastem  diatricta  Croatia,  and 
joina  the  Danubo  near  Abnaa,  a  village  «aat  of  Eai^  in 
Sbvaoia,  vtiieh  is  built  on  iu  southern  bank,  after  a  course 
af  nearir  4M  nailea.  Its  chief  aubaidiary  atreana  an  tin 
Gail,  iriueb  joina  the  Dimve  on  the  bank  bdow  Villadi  ; 
and  the  Mubr,  rar  Mnrr,  whidi  iasuea  ftom  two  lakea  in 
tte  noontuua  of  tbat  name  belonging  to  the  Noiio  Alpa  in 
Ae  eirde  of  Salsburg.  and  flows  throng  Styria  eastwards 
to  Jodenbn^,  where  it  becomes  navigable :  it  then  paases 
ftnJE,  and  afterwards  taking  a  southern  oourae  runs  b^ 
Gliia.  The  last  part  of  its  eoune  is  more  to  the  east :  it 
■wu  the  Drave  on  its  left  bank  at  the  market  town  of 
Legnd,  about  40  milea  eaat  of  Varaadin. 

C.  The  Save,  or  San,  springs  ftom  the  eaat  aide  of  Mount 
Tergbo,  at  the  weatem  extremi^  of  the  Carinthian  AIim, 
bUtcs  a  sontb-esstetly  coarae  above  Laybaeh  to  the  oantre 
af  the  bonndaiy  line  between  S^ria  and  Illyria,  ftUowa 
Aat  baa  to  its  aonlh-eaatani  terniinatien^  then  erasaea  the 
aaaib  of  Atiatrian  Croatia  to  tiw  nortb-eastam  conflnea  of 
TMiah  Croatia,  and  during  the  remainder  of  a  oouiae  of 
aboot  440mttesrana  along  die  frmtier  between  the  militaty 
fioatier  pnmnoe  of  Austria,  Bosnia,  and  Servia.  Itempties 
iUelf  mto  the  Daonbe  between  Semlin  and  Belnade,  and 
^nrnmaa  aavinble  above  Agram  in  Croatia.  Ilie  largeat 
streaoH  wbira  fiiU  into  it  are  on  ita  right  bank,— the 
Umu.  whidi  eroaaea  into  the  Military-Frontier  pavivinoe 
from  Torfcisb  Croatia  above  Novi,  and  forms  the  line  of 
frdotier  between  the  Austrian  and  Turkish  territories  to  the 
■put  near  Uaeiaa,  opposite  Dubicsa,  where  it  joina  the  Save 
alter  a  eoaise  of  about  130  milea;  and  the  Knlpa,  which, 
ianoK  fiom  a  lake  near  Mount  Siagua  in  Ulyria,  beeomea 
|anw^  nansaiUe  at  Karhtadt,  and  tarminatea  a  eoorae  at 
IN  miwa  and  upwsrda  by  jnning  the  Save  between  Siaaek 
aadPeaiflrm. 

7.  The  ffaag,  Itatned  of  the  White  Waag,  which  laanea 
hmt  the  Cireen  Sea,  in  the  nortfattm  cirele  of  Liptau  in 
Haagary.  and  ^tbe  Black  Waag,  which  apringa  from  the 
rah  las  I  ml  Mount  Kzavola-Hola,  flows  fiom  their  junction, 
■Bi  of  Sz  ICikloa,  ehangea  from  a  aouth-weaterly  to  a  aouth- 
Mtferly  direction  at  Neuatadt,  and  completea  its  ooune  of 
T79  anlea  by  traversing  extennve  plaina  until  it  empties 
iadf  into  the  Danube  at  Komwn.  North  of  that  fbrtreas 
tbe  Waag  reeeiveB  the  Neotra,  which  flows  110  miles  from 
Ik  •Doiee  in  tbe  Ore  mountains  between  Treutsin  and 
NeaaoU. 

&  The  Oram,  idioae  aouree  liea  in  the  Ramaa  mountaina, 
m  a*  upper  plateau  of  the  Hungarian  Ore  numntainst 
iUm  the  aoatberly  fcet  of  the  LipCan  range  until  it  reaehea 
NeaaolQ.  finot  wludi  it  wind*  to  Um  aonth  and  tnveraea  a 
bog  aeries  of  idauis  to  ita  junction  with  the  Danube  at 
hrta^.i^paatfe  tbetownof  Orui.  Its  length  is  stated  to 
bs  isi  mil«  Tbe  Eypel,  or  Ipoli,  likewise  &lls  into  the 
ihsBbe  aoEnewhAt  below  Gran;  it  baa  its  aouree  in  the 
OUnricy  mowily*'"  ncffUi-eaat  of  Sagh. 

Tbe  l^tha  rises  in  the  Sommering»  aouth  uf  the  Wie- 
acr-Wald.  in  the  Lower  Ena,  runs  nivtfeast  into  tbe  Hud- 
^■iaa  dicle  <^  Wieselhnrg,  and  then  flows  south-east  into 
■  vm  of  the  I>aaube  near  Ungarisch  Altenburg,  above 
^ten  of  Wies^bnrg,  after  a  courae  of  about  80  miles. 
U.  Tbe  JZoofr  riaes  <ki  Mount  Reehbsrg,  in  Styria,  takea 

"*  ■alia.  ML  bend  into  the  weatem  plains  ctf  Hun^ry>  where 

*  ■  aaivigable.  and  then  Iknn,  between  awam|7  banks. 

■MHattvaids  to  Raab,  near  whieh  it  falls  into  the  Danube. 

Iklv^  »  aboot  170  milea,  and  its  svarnge  breads  A5  paces. 
iKa  Ommtm  flovs  from  the  Babmy  Foceat,  in  tbe 


wast  of  Hungary,  takea  a  aouA-eaateri]^  diiection  to  Stuhl 
weissenburg,  from  whieh  town  the  Satvits  Cual  rendera  it 
navigaUe ;  it  joins  the  Danube  on  Ae  right  bank  at  Bata. 
to  the  nortiii-«aat  of  Fuufkirohen. 

18.  The  7Mw,  or  Ticia,  whieh  is  the  moat  oonsidn- 
able  of  the  atraama  tributary  to  the  Danube,  and  is  said  to 
have  a  greater  abnndance  of  flab  Aan  any  oUier  rivw  in 
Buitijpe.  isaiiaa  ftom  three  springs  on  Mounts  Ssnsul,  Rusea, 
and  Pietroa.  in  the  most  north-easterly  partof  theTrauHyl- 
vanian  range  of  the  Carpathian  chain.  From  two  of  these 
springa  flow  the  Blae^  uid  White  Theiss,  which  unite  at 
Saigeth,  whence  the  river  takea  a  very  batuoua  courae, 
chiefly,  however,  in  a  weaterly  directkm,  to  Great  Siolloa 
and  Tokay,  and  then  descends,  with  numberleas  windings, 
and  bordered  in  seneral  by  marah-lands,  through  the 
extensive  plains  of  sentral  and  aouthera  Hungary,  keeping 
a  line  nearly  paralM  with  the  Danube  until  it  croases  into 
the  Military-Fitoitier  prorinee.  and  jmna  the  Danube  about 
twenty  milea  to  tiie  south-east  of  Petervaidein.  The  whole 
length  of  the  Theias  is  estimated  by  Malehus  and  others  at 
7Mmilea.  It  has  numenua  lam  tribotariaa :  theBodrogh 
Is  oomposed  of  sevatal  monntam-streams  from  the  Carpa- 
thians, and  joins  the  Tfaeiis  at  Tokay;  the  Hemoth  springs 
flmn  the  Kravola-Hola,  m  northern  Hungary,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Kaschau,  and  after  it  haa  received  the  Sajo  (or 
Sehajo)  within  a  short  distance  from  its  mouth,  terminates  a 
course  of  upwaida  of  130  milea  below  Onod,  about  88  miles 
to  the  soutn-west  of  Tokay ;  the  Zagyva,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Tama,  comes  down  6om  the  Matra  mountains  in  the 
circle  of  Heves,  and  forming  one  stream  meets  the  Theiaa 
atSat^nok.  The  Szamoa  rises  on  Mount  Batra,  in  tbe  north- 
eastern angle  of  Tranaaylvania,  and  reeeivea  the  leaser 
Szamoa  at  Dees,  in  NOTtbem  Tranaaylvania,  after  the 
latter  haa  descended  frara  the  western  mountaina  of  tbat 
prindpdUtypaat  Klansenburg;ft«m  Daeatiie  Siamos  flows 
m  a  aordi-westem  diraetion  to  Ssathmar,  in  Eastern  Hun- 
gary,  and  tiienee  oontinuea  ita  eourse,  whieh  is  abom  300 
milea  in  length,  until  it  reaehea  the  Theiaa  at  Oltsva,  about 
60  miles  due  east  of  Tokay.  Tbe  Konooax  vc  Koeroea  is 
composed  of  several  streams,  |iarticulartv  tba  npid,  while* 
and  black  Koeroeea,  which  issuinx  from  the  Ore  mountains 
in  Western- Tranasylvania,  and  flowing  westwards  through 
the  plains  of  Debrecsin  and  Gross- Vardein,  unite  in  one 
channel  a  little  below  Bekea,  the  capital  of  the  oirole  of 
Bekeah  in  Saatem  Hungary :  the  united  stream  joins  the 
Tbeiia  oppoaite  to  Csongrad.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Koeroeaz  united  stream  haa  been  computed  at  280  miles. 
The  Maroaeh  or  Mama  rises  on  MooiU  Detbegy,  south- 
east of  Ss  Miklos.  near  the  eaatem  bofdera  of  Trana- 
aylvania, has  a  tortuous  eoozse  through  the  he»(  of  that 
pcineipaUty,  passing  near  Neumark  and  Karbbun,  and 

tts  it  in  Ae  south-west:  it  tfaenee  flows  weaterly  throng 
great  Hungarian  plain,  paases  tbe  towns  of  Arad  and 
Mako,  and  falb  into  the  Theiss,  after  a  course,  accwding 
to  Lichtenstem  and  others,  of  more  than  6O0  miles,  at 
Sxegedin.  Tliia  river  abounds  in  fish,  and  gold  is  found 
in  ita  bed.  The  Bega.  to  which  the  name  of  Karoa  is 
given  in  ita  loww  eourse.  haa  ita  source  near  Gyular,  on 
Hie  Hungarian  side  of  the  south-west  borders  of  IVaossyl- 
vania,  and  following  a  scMth-westerly  line  through  the 
^ains  of  Temeawar,  throws  itself  into  the  Danube  near 
Saarduk,. about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Semlin,  in  the  midst 
of  extensive  morasses. 

13.  Tbe  TkmaaA.  or  Temea,  is  another  oonaiderahle 
stream  tributary  to  the  Danube,  for  its  whida  length  is  not 
less  than  270  miles ;  this  river  flows  ftom  Mrnmt  Samenik, 
one  of  the  limnssylvanian  Alps,  situated  in  the  Hunnrian 
Bannat  (now  tbe  north-eastern  part  of  the  Military  Fron- 
tiers), winds  tortuously  through  the  plains,  swamps,  and 
woods  of  South-eastern  Hungary  and  the  Mihtary  Frontiers, 
and  has  its  influx  near  Pantaova.  eight  or  nine  miles  east 
of  Belgrade. 

14.  The  A%uUi  (Alt,  or  Olt)  rises  in  Mount  LAcawas,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  source  of  the  Marosh,  in  eaatem 
Tranasylvania.  begins  a  course  of  350  miles  by  running 
south  to  lllyesalva,  then  tlowa  northward  to  Hopecz,  and 
thence  south-westmrd  in  the  direction  of  Hermannstadt, 
from  which  point  it  descends  to  the  south,  breaks  through 
tbe  pass  of  Rothentburm.  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
southern  confines  of  Tranasylvania,  into  tbe  plains  of  Wal- 
lachia,  and  empties  itself  mto  the  Danube,  opposite  to 
Ninmolis.  Within  the  bordera  of  IVanssylvania,  it  is  joined 
by  Uke  Fakste,  Hormond,  and  dose 
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Hathanthuim.  tha  CniUn,  «  whioh  Hannunitadt  i» 

built  fSee  Aluta.} 

IS.  "nie  Pmth,  whoie  mur»  lies  in  the  Otorna  moun- 
taitw  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  within  the  Umiu  of  the 
dmla  of  Marmaroi  in  Hungary,  flows  in  a  deep  valley 
tlirough  louthem  Galieia  past  Koioma  to  Tshernovitx,  and 
travenes  the  Galictan  fhnitier,  from  which  it  fonns  the 
houndarr  between  Russia  and  MfddaTia,  until  it  turns  to 
the  loatn-east  and  &Us  into  the  Danube  near  Rem,  below 
OalaUh. 

IS.  The  StfreM,  which  rises  fimn  the  northurly  branoh  of 
theSiemil  mountain,  north-west  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  Buekowine,  only  so  far  appertains  to  the  Austrian 
domimons,  that  it  whids  lound  tiae  northern  part  (tf  that 
prorinoe,  aiul  quits  it  just  above  the  town  of  Seteth  to  pass 
mto  MeldaTia,  through  whieh  it  flows  until  it  reaohes  the 
Danube  at  Fodeni,  to  the  westward  of  Oalatah. 

The  Dnitrter  does  not  rise  within  the  Austrian  borders. 
Thu  impetuous  river  has  its  souroe  in  Lake  Hiedobotesek, 
on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  Carpathian  Forest  numn- 
tains,  and  in  the  eirde  of  Sambor  in  Galieia.  It  thenoe 
runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  along  the  mstMu  borders 
of  the  Oalioian  plains,  winding  more  to  the  east  as  it 
approaohes  Zalesciyk,  below  whioh,  and  until  it  draws 
near  to  Chocxyro,  it  forms  the  boundary-Une  between 
Galieia  and  Bessarabia.  The  Dniester  toavenes  or  bounds 
the  fl»rm«  kingdom  Ibr  a  Imgtb  of  about  100  miles,  but  is 
diffioult  <^  navintiiu  from  the  moks  and  shallows  with 
wfaidi  it  abooDU.  The  Dneister  haa  varioiu  lubiidiBry 
sinams  In  Qalieia. 

Parts  of  the  northern  dominions  of  Austria  are  likewise 
connected  with  the  Baltic  through  the  Vuiuia  and  OdWr. 
The  former  of  these  rivers  ori^ates  in  the  oonfluenoe  of 
tiie  White,  Blank,  and  Leseer  Vistalaa ;  three  rivulets  which 
descend  from  the  sides  of  three  mountuns  of  the  Beskide 
range,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  duohy  of  Tesofaon  in 
Austrian  Silesia,  and  unite  at  Vistula,  a  village  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Tankow.  Afto*  flowing  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  that  circle,  it  turns  westward,  and  separates  Austrian 
from  Pnmian  Silesia,  until  it  reaehea  tbe  oonflnas  of 
Oalioia;  from  this  point  it  pumes  a  eouise  gradually 
inelining  mwe  and  mora  to  the  north  as  it  denibaa  the 
frontier-law  between  Oahda,  Frasatan  SiMa,  the  tMritory 
of  CntMw,  and  the  kingdom  of  Pcdand,  and  it  quits  tfw 
Austrian  boidera  below  ^whiooat,  having  movionsly  passed 
between  Craoow  and  Fedgorm.  So  Mriy  in  ita  ooursa  does 
the  Vistula  aainme  a  m^estio  .oharaoter,  that  even  above 
Skotshau  it  attains  a  breadth  of  1700  feet  and  upwards, 
which  inoreases  to  a  still  greater  breadth  balbra  it  leaves  the 
duohy  of  Teschen,  whilst  it  beoomes  fit  fl)r  navigation  at 
Cracow.  The  length  of  tts  eourse  through  Oauda,  and 
along  its  frontier,  is  abmt  190  miles.  Ita  nnmerons  tribu> 
tar>8  form  tbe  most  impoitaat  straams  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qalteia.. 

The  Oder  n  not  connected  with  any  other  portion  of  the 
Austrian  territory  but  the  northern  margraviate  of  Moravia 
and  Silesia.  Its  sources  lie  near  the  village  ot  Haslich, 
about  fourteen  miles  east  of  Olmtits ;  ftom  this  spot  it  runs 
in  an  easterly  direetioD  betwen  wooded  acclivities  to  Oderau 
in  Silesia ;  hence  it  icon  turns  to  the  north,  and  meets  the 
Pntssian  frontier  north  of  Outran,  where,  after  raeeiving  the 
Oyn,  which  flows  along  the  Austiian-Silesian  bwder  west 
of  mat  town,  it  continues  that  line  of  border  until  tbe  Blsa 
(orOelsa)  has  descended  into  it  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  duohy  of  Teachen,  the  capital  of  which  is  situated  on 
its  banks.  It  now  passes  at  onoe  into  Prussian  Silesia, 
after  a  course  in  tm  Austrian  dominions  of  about  fifty 
miles. 

A  part  of  this  empire  is  likewise  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  river  system  of  the  Nmth  Sea,  by  the 
ffbe,  whieh  commences  its  upper  course  from  the  junction 
of  a  multitude  of  brooks,  all  issuing  from  western  foot 
of  the  Snow-eap  on  the  north-eaateiTi  flvntier  of  Bohemia, 
in  the  Giant  Monntaias  of  the  Sadetnh  range,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  41S1  fset  abore  the  tea.  It  leaves  tiie  moun- 
taiAa  at  Ht^ndbe^  deicenda  sontiierly  to  KBidginnatB  In 
eastmn  Bohemia,  then  winds  round  by  the  Bonth,  and  flows 
westeriy  tilt  it  reaches  Brandeis,  fourteen  miles  north-east 
of  Prague;  tnm  this  town  it  pursues  its  course  through 
Uie  northern  districts  of  Bohemia  to  Leitmeriti,  and  thenoe 
to  the  village  of  Hermkretscham,  where  it  erosses  into 
Saxony  throush  tha  t^i^ning  of  a  deep  nnnantio  val^  after 
fiovtagfiir  adiitniioof  abont  ISOmilM  through  the  Bo- 


hemian tarritonr.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  wrihei 
of  the  Blbe,  which  hat  an  elevation  of  61&  feet  at  KSidg 
ingrats,  declines  to  428  feet  at  Melnick,  about  fifteen  milei 
north-west  of  Brandeia,  and  to  320  feet  at  Schandau,  in  the 
Saxon  circle  of  Meiiaen.  Thia  river  does  not  become  oi- 
vigable  until  it  has  reoeived  an  accession  of  watais  fitm 
the  Moldau,  the  most  considerable  of  its  collateral  brancbes 
in  Bohemia.  The  Moldm  issues  from  the  Black,  Moun- 
tain, one  of  the  Bohemian  ftnrest  range  in  the  south-eiat 
of  Bdiemia,  becomes  navigable  at  Btuwais.  flows  through 
the  heart  of  Bohemia  to  Prague,  and,  after  acouise  of 
more  than  220  miles,  fells  into  the  Elbe  a  ahoct  distanoe 
to  the  south  of  Mdnick.  « 

The  Rhine,  another  groat  branch  of  the  river  system  of 
the  North  Sea.  forms  part  of  the  western  boundanr  h^wean 
tbe  Vwarlbarg  and  Switzerland,  and  fella  into  LaJte  C<n- 
stanoe  at  Bregenz.  after  it  has,  in  tbe  fonuer,  recaivtd  the 
111,  whioh  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Feldkirohen. 

In  the  river  system  of  the  Mediterranean  are  oompro' 
bended  the  streams  which  discharge  themadvea  into  the 
Adriatio.   The  Po  is  the  only  luge  Austrian  river  whose 
outlet  is  in  the  Austrian  dominions.    It  first  touches 
LiHnbardy  between  Caaale  and  Pavia,  where  it  receives  tha 
Ticino,  and,  beariBg  its  slow  and  turbid  current  eastwards, 
with  a  slight  inelinatim  to  the  south,  for  about  190  miles, 
BaparateaLombardy  and  Venioe  from  tbe  prinmpalitles  of 
Modna  ud  Parma  and  tha  States  of  the  Churen,  until  it 
faUs  into  the  Adriatie ;  tbe  uifar  exoaption  to  this  murk 
is  the  larritny  of  Mantaa,  whiu  lies  upon  ita  ri|^t  bank 
between  lAiMyra  and  Stellate,  and  rendm  tbe  Po  a  purely 
Austrian  stream  far  a  ^stanee  of  fif^  milea,  after  whiw 
it  fiHrms  tha  frontier  between  tbe  Papal  and  Venetian  tenri- 
torias.  Its  surface  throuKbottt  nearly  the  whole  of  thisoowse 
is  at  a  greater  elovation  t£an  the  land  through  which  it  flova ; 
and  iu  spite  of  the  embankments  whioh  wall  in  its  waters, 
they  are  uisufficient  to  prevent  its  volume,  overcharged  by 
its  Al|une  tributariest  frcin  bursting  over  them  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and  creating  thoae  numwoiu  swamps  and 
marshes  whioh  line  it  at  various  points,  and  extend  mora 
particulariy  over  tbe  teir^ry  in  the  vioinity      its  fbur 
Adriatio  outlets;  neither  U  its  fell,  whieh  does  tuA  exceed 
twdve  inobes  in  eaoh  mile,  eakmlated  to  mitigate  its  devaa- 
tatinis.    TbB  largest  of  ila  oubsidHuy  atreans  bound  or 
travene  Lnnbardy,  and  have  their  innuz  on  ita  northaiTi 
hanks.    The  more  imwvtant  of  timn  are  tba  Tidno  (« 
Tessino),  which  enters  LonlHUidy  from  tbe  Lago  Mag^iora 
at  Sesto  Calenda,  merits  tbe  wntariy  line  of  frontier  n«tt 
to  Piedmont  fbr  abont  seventy  milee,  tbrougbont  which  it  ia 
navigable,  and  iklls  into  the  Po  with  a  somewhat  npid  d»* 
scent  not  tax  from  Belvedere,  about  four  miles  below  Pavia ; 
the  (Xoam,  which  rises  among  the  Alps  near  Vedano,  in 
the  Austrian  territory,  between  lakes  Lugano  and  Vareae, 
flows  through  Legnano  and  Milan  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion, and  discharges  itself  below  Corte  Olona,  about  tea 
miles  north-west  of  Placentia;  tba  Lumbro,  which  flrat 
makes  its  appaaranea  on  an  eminence  near  Vaasena,  ba- 
tween  tbe  two  eoutheriy  extremities  of  the  Lego  di  Como, 
directs  its  eourse  past  Monza,  east  of  Milan,  ami  meats  tbe 
Po  at  Coldo  Bate,  below  Plaoentia;  it  oommunioatee  m 
canal  fwm  Caisano  with  the  Adda,  and  by  another  flvm 
Milan  with  the  Otaia;  the  Jrfrfo,  a  ooniideraUe  rivofr, 
abounding  with  fldb  whieh.  after  entering  Uw  Lago  di  Coma 
from  the  Valteline,  quite  it  as  a  navigable  stream  at  ita 
eastnm  extoemity,  and  thence  flows  through  Caasano  and 
Lodi  into  the  Po,  below  Piszighettone,  to  tbe  west  of  Cr*- 
mona;  its  waters  are  increased  by  the  Serio  and  aoma 
minor  rivers;  the  Oglio,  whose  eouroe  lies  in  the  upipsi 
opening  of  the  Val  Guncniea,  in  the  most  northern  diatnets 
of  Lombardy,  flows  southward  through  Edolo  into  L.aka 
Iseo,  and  then,  in  a  ■outh-easteriy  direction,  receiving  th< 
Mella  and  Chiese  in  its  course,  and  passing  through  Caleia 
Pontevico,  and  Ostiano,  it  fells  into  the  Po  below  Gazauolo . 
and  the  Mtneto  (or  Menao),  whioh  tuns  under  the  nama  o 
the  Sarka  from  the  Tyrol  into  tbe  Lago  di  Oaida,  betw«m 
Riva  and  ArcOtissnea  from  it  at  PMohim.  where  it  namimeB 
the  name  of  the  Minoioi  direeta  its  eoone  aoutiiwnrdn  ti 
Mantua,  expanduig  into  the  lake,  at  ibm  eastern  mhI  o 
which  ^at  fortress  stands,  and  discharges  itaelf  into  th»  Pi 
near  Govemolo,  to  the  south-east  of  Mantua. 

The  AeUge  (or  Etseh)  is  next  in  imptutanee  to  the  Po  ii 
the  Italian  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  vrlukl 
lengOi  of  tbe  Adige  is  estimated  at  about  220  miles.  Xh 
Fweger,  A^on.  and  Adigettn  ajieAU  into  tbb  rhm. 
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*tlH  odwr  stnuns  in  tliis  mi«t«r  trf  tiie  Anttrtui  domi- 
nioitf  which  flow  into  tile  AdrisUe,  nich  u  the  BrmU 
Pine,  &e.  vill  he  noticed  in  their  proper  i^aee*. 

The  CbMb  which  exist  in  the  Anttriui  donlniont  are 
atUmtai  extnt,  nnd  merely  local  in  their  adTantage* ;  for 
tbcvotijaceia  genenl  ii  merelv  to  fteilitate  the  oommani- 
atkubi^wBea  tarn  puCindar  dtrtiot  or  town  and  anocher. 
Hefr  whole  nnmfaer  in  not  nwe  than  ftro-wid-tiriftr;  and 
their  entire  length  doee  not  exceed  MO  mile*  (107  derman 
miles)  at  the  atancst.    The  laifest  of  dien*  tiie  Bwo,  or 
Temesh  Canal,  vas  tbe  work  of  tite  Romans,  aaid  is  an 
utifleial  channel.  Into  wkidi  tiie  Bega  has  been  brought 
fnm  its  old  and  winding  Bbd ;  ft  runs  nearly  in  a  straight 
tine  of  seren^-fenr  milee,  fk«n  FWkset  to  Beeskerek, 
throngfa  Temeswar.  in  the  sonth-eestem  part  of  Hungazy. 
lod  ii  connected  with  the  BerzaTS  Canal.   Another  and  a 
Bore  important  canal  in  the  same  kingdom  is  the  Empanr 
Fnnat'  Cimal,  which  nnitea  the  Danube  and  Thetia,  and. 
Iff  ssTinc  a  drcuit  of  about  S20  miles,  reduces  the  commu- 
aiestioa  Mtween  thoae  two  liran  in  ttie  soath  of  Hungary 
ftoB  two  or  tine  weefca  to  two  or  tivee  days ;  it  opens  be- 
lor  Bedzin,  and  joins  tbeThatse  below  Bolrs,  abeat  twenty- 
feorndles  nortii^east  of  Petwardein;  its  Inigth  is  siKty- 
■mn  miles ;  its  breadth  is  sixty  feet,  with  a  depth  vaiying 
&«  fimr  to  dx  feet,  and  it  is  provided  with  fire  shiioaa.  The 
Ssrrits,  AUbonar,  Albrec^ts,  and  Gsrda  and  Bda  Canah, 
likewise  in  Hungary,  aic^of  little  fhrAer  nse  than  to  drain 
offdie  waters  in  the  knrlands.   Tbe  Ystssina  in  SlavtHita 
is  the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  canal,  which  it  is  intended 
to  le-open ;  and  the  Schwaitzenberg  in  Bohemia  is  only  fit 
fir  ioeting  down  timber,  ficc.  Tbere  is  a  canal  also  between 
TieiDia  rnoA  Neustadt.  thence  called  tbe  NeostSdter,  which 
is  tfairty-seTen  miles  in  length,  and  which  it  is  in  oostom 
piitiao  to  carry  through  Varaadm  to  the  r^t  bank  of  tbe 
lioaDb  Howeror  deficient  the  other  parti  of  the  Austrian 
tmitoiiea  may  be  in  canals,  the  prorincea  of  Lombard  r  and 
Temee  aboond  in  them :       NayMioaiande,  about  tUrty- 
seroi  ndes  long,  leads  from  the  Tieino  tiini«h  Abf scroseo 
ID  IBan.  with  its  branches,  tbe  Beregnsido  and  Pavia 
eaaah :  Ae  Nav^^io  deBa  Martisana,  wlme  fine  of  twanhr- 
eight  mihs,  oommencing  at  Milan,  aiid  terminating  on  the 
ngbt  bank    the  Adda,  unites  that  capital  with  Lake  Gomo ; 
the  Commania  oonnects  die  Adda  wiui  the  Swio ;  the  Fossa 
Hartinenga  connects  the  Serio  with  tbe  Oglio;  tiie  <^io 
Csaal.  which  mna  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Chieoe;  and  tbe 
Fessa  Seritda,  which  unites  the  Chiesa  with  the  Lago  di 
Gsrda ;  tiie  two  last-mentiooed,  however,  serve  merelr  ss 
cBodnits  to  the  dtstricts  lying  altmg  their  banks.  Tbewoole 
of  Ac  preceding  are  in  Lombsrdy.   In  the  Venetian  terri* 
tty.  aoae  moat  worthy  of  notioearatiieeanalaofdM  Pola- 
mit,  in  the  n^gfabonrhood  of  Rorigo,  of  wbseh  tfaa  Bianco 
nd  AdigieiSo  are  each  about  forty  miles  kmg ;  tiie  Honse- 
fice,  or  B^Kaglia.  which  unites  Este  and  Padua,  and  is 
■boot  eleven  miles  in  length ;  the  Piav^  wUch  extends 
lietween  nx  and  aeven  miles  to  tbe  Bienta-lbirta ;  the  Non- 
wUa  and  Modnno.  from  Noncella  to  tiie  Urensa ;  and  the 
*^aty-three  cstiala  in  tiie  Gulf  of  Venice,  amongst  which 
B  tbe  Grande,  which  divides  Venice  into  two  parts.  Lorn- 
kardy  and  Veniee  are  likewise  ftall  of  eanals,  which  answer 
As  BseAil  porposes  both  of  irrigating  the  eireamjacent  low- 
luds  and  draining  the  marshes. 

CUtfiw/ibn  qf  th*  Sail  and  it$  Prodmet».~TiM  variety 
fi  ftjSs  within  Uie  Austrian  empire  ia  perhaps  not  aqoaUad 
sn  other  state  in  Europe.  But  there  aronw  porHona  of  it 
swtHA  the  libnality  of  nature  has  hitherto  bean  admnstely 
■naded  hf  human  skill  and  indaatiy.  This  deieieney 
^  in  one  branch  of  enhlvation  at  lut,  been  candidly 
■daewledged.  as  well  as  Iblt ;  both  government  and  petqile 
han  become  sensible  that  much  yet  remains  to  be  d<Hie 
WAr  tbe  ^ate  of  agrioultura  can  tw  raised  to  a  level  with 
advance  which  it  has  msde  among  most  of  tbe  inhahit- 
mta  of  western  Soroipe.  Their  first  attention  has  tberoAne 
^tm  Cieeted  to  die  formation  of  agricultural  societies  and 
^opstbas.  tbe  setting  on  foot  of  economical  institutes,  and 
teadatkm  of  professorships  of  rural  eoonomy  in  the 
AsKrua  nnivei  allies.   It  is  not  our  bushieaa,  however,  to 
^enisle  oo  tbe  prcibahle  effect  of  theie  measures,  but  to 
^ak^Hm  extaot  to  vhidi  enltifatiaB  liaa  bean  earried  in 
^Amtrmn  domiidotis.  With  tUs  view,  we  shall  wail 
la^u  ef  l.k^tenstam*a  statementa,  of  whioh  the  general 
■"Way  has  been  oniversany  admitted.  It  appears,  tiien, 
caltlvabla  poctkn  of  the  SiS,9M  aquan  auloB. 
****us»Utute  the  «m  «f  tfassedoniidons.  aM^baaitH 


oveiT  IQO  ortne  entire  area,  < 
oultivabla  portion,  have  been 
lent  of  avail^4e  sur&oe  may 


mated  at  t80,4M.  of  whieh  808,670  being  about  81  parti  is 
ovm^  100  of  the  entire  area,  or  87  parts  m  every  100  of  tbo 
rendered  available.  This  ex- 
be  thus  distributed 

AiAlaland  01400 

Gaidans  3,040 

Vfaiaraida  4.000 

Heaoowland  .  18,390 

Gracing  land  .  18,&3C 

Foiaatt  and  woodlands,  fco.  73,220 


208,«70 

Vtam  Uiis  estimste  it  would  seam  that  the  quanti^  of 
surface,  either  unprodactiva  or  not  yal  tamed  to  any  ao- 
connt,  does  not  much  exooad  18  parts  out  of  every  100  of 
the  whole  sies,  and  is  less  than  13  parts  out  of  every  100 
what  is  estimated  as  the  cultivable  portion  of  it. 

When  deicribing  hereafter  each  subdivision  of  ths  Aus- 
trian territories,  we  shall  have  oooasion  to  notioe  the  respeo- 
tive  proportitms  of  cultivated  or  otherwise  productive  sdl 
whidi  amertatn  to  it;  In  the  mean  while  we  may  generally 
observe,  that  the  prooortion  of  tiist  soil  with  referenee  to  the 
iniftoe  of  each  snbdlTision  may  be  ststed.  for 
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evtormiTtlaq.B.  I 

This  glsnee  at  tbe  actually  producing  extent  of  the  Aus- 
trian soil  natocally  leads  to  a  eonaderation  of  tbe  species 
and  qnantitieaof  ntodacts  which  are  derived  from  it,  whether 
ingetable,  animal,  or  mineral;  and  heia  tbe  first  object  of 
Booeitade  to  a  ststesman,  and  of  iufninr  to  an  intelligent 
obaarvar,  is  tbe  proportion  whieh  iha  eutivatioa  of  grain 
bears  to  the  number  of  hvman  beings,  vhaaa  existenea 
depMds  upon  an  adequate  pnvisiMi  of  diia  4rst  neces- 
sary of  life.  Unfortunately,  at  tbe  outset  at  such  an 
iaqahy,  we  an  eallad  upon  to  oontand  against  the  wuit 
of  special  and  anthentio  data;  a  want  which  will  mora 
or  less  emburasa  as  in  svery  stage  a(  our  subsequent 
attempts  to  asoertaia  tbe  aetual  quantities  of  any  other 
artiola  whieh  Austria  produces.  This  circumstance  has 
given  rise  to  die  most  discrepant  estimates  of  the  annual 
rrowtb  of  grain  in  the  Austrian  dominions ;  Lichtenstem, 
'at  instance,  assuming  it  to  be  but  96.134,000  quarters, 
BbuMobadi  upwards  <^  4M40,000,  Stein  45,820,000, 
Haasel  70.300,000,  and  aoma  mora  raeent  writers  as  high 
as  0S,OOM00,  and  upwards.  Of  those,  howaver.  who 
have  givan  Aair  alteiition  to  the  su^iaet,  Malchus  arapeara 
to  us  to  have  handled  it  with  the  gnataat  degree  of  duori- 
mination ;  and  it  is  his  opinion,  tbat.  looking  at  tbe  present 
state  of  buslnndry  and  die  uniform  ^tem  of  cultivation 
whieh  is  prevalent  throughout  the  empire,  with  very 
toifllng  exceptions,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  dte  gross  quantity 
of  grain  prodneed  at  82.070,900  quarters,  from  which 
17,880,000  being  naerved  and  deducted  for  seed  corn, 
there  will  lamam  a  surplus  of  64,SdO,000  for  consump- 
tion or  expMt.  He  likewise  oomputes  the  gross  produce 
to  be  eomposed  of  38.080,000  qoarters  of  wheat  and  rye, 
and  43,090,000  o(  barley  and  oats ;  and  calculating  tbe 
aaarasa  yearly  eenaumption  of  tbe  ibrraer  kinda  fay  eadi 
indivMiuu  to  be  aboot  ona-quartw,  be  considers  the  Vhdo 
domeatie  eonsnmptiim  ot  temd-com  to  amount  to  33.280.000 
quastan,  leaving  a  residue  of  4,8ti0,000  applicable  to  otbet 
pwpoaes.  The  la^aat  qnaatitiaac^  those  four  sorts  of  sctiD 
'  in  Hufiafy,  Oalieia,  BtAamiaraad  SdaaSa^ 
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and  Vmice  (where  every  avaflable  aore  u  judicioiuly  culti- 
rated) ;  but  there  are  parts,  such  as  the  north  of  Hungary, 
Upper  Styria,  Carinthia,  the  Maiitinie  Frontier.  XMinatia» 
the  Tyrol,  Silesia,  and  a  few  others,  constituting  about 
one-fourtit  of  the  whole  territory  of  Austria,  which  do  not 
grow  sufficient  fyt  thmr  own  eonsumpticn.  Thli  remark 
attaches  equally  to  the  prorince  of  the  Lower  Ens  in  the 
archduehy  of  Austria,  where,  however,  the  subsistMice  of 
the  metropolitan  population  alone  creates  the  necessity  of  a 
large  importntion.  This  province  and  the  Upper  Ens  enjoy 
the  reputation  of  producing  tbe  finest  wheat  in  the  empire. 
In  most  districts  there  is  more  wheat  grown  than  rye, 
and  more  oats  than  barley.  Besides  theite  descriptions  of 
grain,  a  very  considerable  supply  of  maize,  amounting  to 
5,100,000  quarters  yearly,  is  raiMd  in  various  parts,  parti- 
cularly the  south  of  Hungary,  the  Buckowine,  Styria, 
the  IVrol,  Dalmatia,  Lombardy,  and  Venice ;  the  last-men- 
tioned kingdom  Ubnrise  produces  fhnn  131,000  to  142,000 
quarters  rioe,  independently  of  4400  to  SSOO  more 
grown  in  the  mHsh-lands  of  Tameswor,  Slavonia,  the  Mili- 
taiy-Frmtier  distoicts,  Dalmatia.  and  other  prorinoea  in 
the  south.  It  has  been  estimated,  indeed,  that  the  growth 
of  these  sevMal  subsUtutes  for  wheat  and  rye  increases  thp 
annual  produce  of  grain  adapted  for  human  subsisteuce  to 
41,400,000  qoarters.  Buck-wheat,  millet,  podded  grainti 
(the  Bohemian  pea  particularly),  and  lentils,  rapeseed 
(though  to  no  great  extent),  and  Unseed,  potatoes,  and  other 
ordinary  vegetables,  are  more  or  less  cultiTated  in  almost 
every  part  of  Austria :  nor  is  there  any  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle,  in  the  growth  of 
which,  especially  of  clover  and  lucem,  Lombardy,  Styria, 
the  Archduchy,  Bohemia,  and  Silesia  take  the  lead. 
Though  we  have  no  eomid«te  accounts  of  the  prednee  of 
the  meadow  lands  in  Austria,  an  approximative  estimate 
may  he  arrived  at  by  aasumii^  the  crop  of  hay  and  after- 
math to  be  thirty  cwt.  per  annum  to  each  yoch ;  this  calcu- 
lation will  Rive  about  12,500.000  tons  for  the  whole  yeariy 
supply.  Much  pepper  (called  papnea,  or  Turkish  pepper) 
is  derived  in  Hungary  from  the  capttcum  annuum  ;  mustard 
is  raised  everywhere,  the  finest  in  Moravia  and  Lombardy ; 
aniseed  is  most  srown  in  Lombardy  and  tbe  neighbourhood 
of  Znaym  to  M^avia ;  ginger  is  cultivated  in  the  Lower 
Bns  and  Slavonia,  and  truffles  chiefly  in  Lombardy. 

Among  commercial  products  the  tobacco,  raised  to  the 
extent  of  200,000  cwt  in  the  south  of  Hungary,  is  ac- 
counted by  KKne  tiie  best  whidi  ii  grown  in  Europe; 
an  exeellent  kind  is  also  produced  in  Slavimia,  Transsyl- 
vania,  and  Galioia;  and  no  imaU  quutitiea  in  Styria, 
tbe  Tynd,  Lombard^,  and  other  diitriels.  The  quaU^ 
of  the  latter  is  generally  indiffiBrent ;  but  the  wh(4e  pro- 
duce of  Austria  (about  700,000  owt)  leaves  a  surplus 
for  exportation  beyond  the  domeitie  cmuumption.  Of 
those  700,000  cwta.,  about  300,000  are  raised  in  Hungary 
alone,  80,000  in  Transaylvania  and  the  Military  Frontier, 
100.000  in  the  Tyrol,  and  20,000  to  30.000  in  Ciaticia. 
Of  hopa,  Bohemia  not  only  yieUi  the  finest  sort  in 
Ctermany,  but  has  been  known  in  some  years  to  export  as 
many  as  12,000  <x  15.000  cwts.;  Qalicia,  Moravia,  and 
Transsylvania  raise  suflBcient  for  their  own  cmsumption. 
Flax,  (rf*  uncommonly  fine  quality  and  great  length  of  fibre, 
is  cultivated  about  Crema  in  Lombardv,  and  other  parts  of 
the  delegations  of  Lodi  and  Brescia ;  toe  Silesian  iiiearoely 
inferior-to  it ;  and,  next  to  the  latter,  stand  Moravia.  Bohe- 
mia, Styria,  the  Upper  Ena,  Hungary,  and  Camiola.  The 
whole  quantity  raised  in  these  am  other  parts  of  Austria 
is,  however,  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand,  although 
iWissylvania  makes  it  an  article  of  export  to  Wallachia. 
Hemp  of  peculiar  goodness  is  grown  in  the  district  of 
Hanna  in  Moravia,  and  in  Lombaray,  and  inferior  qualities 
in  Silesia,  Transsylvania  (which  exports  large  quantities). 
Styria,  Bohemia,  Camiola,  and  the  Tyrol,  but  what  is  raised 
in  Hungary  is  of  worse  colour  and  shorter  fibre.  Though 
hemp  is  not  so  universaUy  cultivated  in  Austria  as  flax,  it 
ranks  among  the  aports  of  Lombardy  and  some  other  pro- 
Tinoes.  A  substitute  for  this  utiele.  called  GKnster,  grows 
in  the  wild  state  in  Dalmatia  and  Croatia.  The  viihgo  of 
•  Nnth  Carolina  haa  been  tranB|dantad  to  the  Milanese,  and 
is  said  to  surpass  the  oi^itnal  dye  botii  in  eoknr  and  general 
excellence ;  and  the  toffivn  of  the  Lower  Ens  is  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  any  grown  in  Europe :  it  is  one  of  the  pro- 
duets  too  of  Hungary  and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Dalmatia.  The  cultivation  of  madder-root,  wh^  was 
iQtroduned  info  the  IfOwer  Bnt  at  the  c^ose  of  the  lut  cen- 


tury, has  been  checked  by  tbe  return  of  peace ;  it  is  now 
principalty  confined  to  some  few  districts  in  the  south  of 
HnI^{af7,  where  it  i^pears  to  have  been  raised  and  localiy 
used  at  a  much  eariier  date,  though  the  circumstance  was 
not  generally  known.  Beddes  ont^  a  qwcies  of  ind^ 
which  is  a  product  of  Slavonia  and  Camiola.  woad  is  reared 
as  a  aubmtitute  for  indieo  in  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  Nuilk,  and  other  places  in  the  Lower 
Ens ;  safflower  is  no  longer  a  product  of  Bohemia,  where,  we 
are  told,  the  improper  use  made  of  it  as  an  article  of  food  by 
the  peasantry  has  oooasi(med  its  cultivation  to  be  prohibited, 
bnt  it  continues  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities  in  Hungary 
and  Lombardy.  Cteiuiderable  trade,  both  with  tbe  other 
parts  of  the  empire  and  foreign  countries,  is  carried  on  in 
Hungary  in  what  is  called  yellow  wood  (rAiM  cotinut),  the 
stem  of  a  shrub  which  grows  spontaneously  in  the  south- 
western distrids  and  Slavonia,  under  the  name  of  the 
rujEt,  and  is  largely  employed  in  some  of  the  proeesses  of 
dyeing. 

Hie  prindpal  medioinal  nJants  cultivated  in  Austria  are- 
rhubarb,  which  is  raised  in  S^ria,  tbe  Lower  Bns,  Bohemia, 
and  Cralicia ;  liquorice,  a  &vourite  article  of  growth  in  Mo- 
ravia, whence  400  tons  and  upwards  are  annually  exported, 
and  which  is  also  gathered  in  the  wild  state  in  Hungary 
and  Slavonia;  manna,  derived  from  the  jpV-oainiM  omtu, 
which  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Hungary  and  Slavonia; 
and  spikenard  (Spiea  C^tica),  which  is  collected  with  much 
care  in  the  mountains  of  Carniola,  Styria,  the  T^rol,  and 
the  Upper  Ens.  The  white  species  of  this  plant  is  mostly 
exportad  to  the  Levant,  where  the  Turks  ana  Greeks  make 
use  of  it  in  their  baths  on  account  of  what  they  conceive  to 
be  its  invigorating  pn^rties.  A  brandy  spirit  is  distilled 
in  Carintnia  and  Styna  from  gentian,  wbish  is  found  in 
most  of  the  elevated  regions;  and  loeland-moas  is  coUeoled 
in  ocmsiderable  quantities  on  the  (Carpathian,  nountaina. 
where  it  grows  in  masses  of  five  and  idx  feet  in  hdght. 

The  cultivation  of  fivit  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in 
every  part  of  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  Galicia ;  the 
best  desmptions  sre  raised  in  the  Archduchy,  Styria,  the 
Tyrol,  Moravia,  and  Bohemia,  lUyria,  Lombardy,  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Transsylvania.   Whole  forests  of  plums  and 
damsons  are  to  be  met  with  in  Hungary  ;  and  10,000  acres 
of  land  are  devoted  to  tbe  produce  of  the  former  alone  in 
the  Slavmian  cirele  of  Sycmia,  which  annually  maaufao- 
tures  above  600,000  gallons  erf  Slivavitaa  (or  Raky),  a  brandy 
extracted  from  the  ^um  ami  dwouon.  which  is  a  &vourite 
beverage  among  ihe  Slavonians,  and  is  aho  made  in  tlie 
Anhduahy  and  Hungary ;  filberts  and  chestnuts,  figs  and 
almcods,  are  tbe  growtn  of  Lombardy  and  most  of  tbe 
southern  provinces ;  some  few  of  tbe  northern  provinces 
also  produce  tbe  former ;  currants  and  raisins  are  exp<xted 
from  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  the  grenade, 
pomegranate,  lime,  lemon  (which  is  extraaively  grown  in 
the  Ijrol,  Lombardy  and  Venice,  lUyria,  and  Dalmatia)* 
orange,  date,  and  aloe,  are  natives  of  some  of  the  southom 
and  Bouth-eastem  provinces.   In  these  parts  the  olive  is 
likewise  cultivated  lai^ly;  the  best  grow  near  Cattaro. 
and  the  district  of  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  which  vicinity  tbo 
produce  of  oil  amounts  to  20,000  tfr  25,000  barrels  per 
annum;  Istria  also  manufactures  about  30,000  barrels  is. 
year ;  but  the  pcoduetiui  of  this  article  is  not  at  all  adequato 
to  Uie  consumption  of  the  empue  at  large.   Melrnis  are 
extensively  cultivated  in  Lombard^ .  Venice,  and  Hungary  ; 
but  grown  as  a  garden-fruit  only  m  other  parts  of  Austria.. 
Hungary  indeed  has  been  called  '  The  Faradise  of  iho 
Melon.'   In  that  country,  the  fruit  is  raised  both  in  tho 
open  field  and  guden.  and  eaten  by  all  classes,  of  whom  th« 
lower  use  the  watomelon.  whioh  succeeds  best  in  sandy 
soils. 

We  have  seen  that  more  than  one-third  of  what  isdeemu^ 
the  available  soil  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  is  occupied  hy 
iooodt  tmd/or«*tt ;  it  is  equal,  indeed,  to  a  fourth  part  an^ 
upwards  of  the  whole  area;  and  it  will  therefore  naturally 
occur  to  every  reader,  that  wood  must  constitute  one  of* 
the  staple  jMoductions.  The  more  level  districts  grow  the 
oak.  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm,  poplar,  lime  or  Unden.  birda« 
willow,  and  plantain ;  whflst  tbe  fir,  pine^  larch,  cedar,  an«X 
^ew,  and,  where  these  will  not  tlmve,  the  dwarf-piue  and 
juniper,  seek  the  more  elevated  regions.  The  6akoa.;» 
forest  in  Hungary,  which  is  above  fifty  miles  long,  an^ 
from  ten  to  five-and-twenty  broad,  and  tbe  Draganesch  i.^ 
lUyria,  as  well  as  the  forests  of  the  Buckowine,  Slavonic 
and  Daliqatia,  abound  in  oaks  of^xtraordinanr  dimension, 
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oAvoM  M  iModtmsliUB  imuuhwi  to  a  itate  Kk« 
I^Mil  n*  taOamistg  detaib  ftom  liehtawtBiii  vill 
koMNr  «mr  a  more  exact  lAm  ot  tke  extent  at  tbna 
tont  Jnii  nan  any  a»nenl  innafk.  He  wt»um  ibm 
wnb  mi  fincits  at  Hancary  to  occupy  ■  lurfoee  of 
Mft^Vjoeba;  of  T^aaaajlvaiiia,  4.482.900;  ofGalieia, 
3;MS473;  of  Bohenim,  ;  of  the  Militarv  Fhm- 

■jvditfncb,  2,17S,793;  the  Arohduehy  of  Anttria, 
ijsnjn;  at  tfae  Tyrol.  1.6W.660;  of  Smia,  1.507,314; 
■riWady  aad  Veniee.  1.465,400  ;  (tf  Illyna.  MA9,461 ;  of 
MnTB  tad  Silesia.  1.130.285;  andofJOalmatia.  038.100 ; 
■akBif  dtagecber  a  total  of  31.186,748  yoehs,  or  about 
msnjna  acreu  With  raqieot  to  fuel,  we  have  no  meaai 
s  hod  of  taeertaining  Uie  quauti^  of  wood  foiled  for  ita 
1^^.  Hie  ne^eet  of  the  fomU.  partieularly  in  the 
MilMmahuaJ  of  terge  toima,  haa  beeona  m  ciying  an 
nfl  tBsng  the  AaatrianB  of  Iris  ywn,  Oat  gnwru  at- 
taliM  hat  baen  louaod  to  the  anqiaet,  and  inoDh  paina 
m  tiUag  to  prevMit  the  of  a  deflawey  of 

M,  icih  pbntatioDs,  in  which  Frinee  liobteutein 
bu  Ht  a  BOit  useful  example,  above  two  miUiona  of 
iscfion.  trees  and  ahrubs  oaTing  been  added  to  the 
nods  OD  lome  of  hia  eatates  in  the  Arehduehy  and 
Morara.  Among  the  prodncta  of  the  Austrian  forests  we 
na;  Buae  potadiea,  which  are  ^iafly  made  ia  Hungary, 
Gificii,  ana  the  Buefcowine,  Moravia,  the  Archduchy,  and 
Bohenia.  The  Hungarian  potash,  of  which  about  1500 
tm  are  nodaced,  stainds  in  higheat  estiraation ;  the  supply 
fina  Gaiicia.  and  from  the  Buokowine^  where  tturteen 
aaria  jieU-abore  300  tenia  annually,  is  also  oonsiderable  ; 
addmarenpwuda  of  800  manuftetunrs  of  the  article  in 
Bohemia,  who  fndneo  800  to  MO  tona  a  year  tot  exporta-- 
tioB,  baadas  an^ying  ita  dooeatie  eoosumptim.  ftr  whidi 
Bdrij  MM  ttma  am  vaqtund.  Koravia  is  also  a  eonsidM- 
■Ue  expactv  of  potaahea ;  md  there  is  a  sort  nude  at 
IhuliLk  Braderador^  in  (he  Archduchv  of  Austria,  which  ia 
■■4  tn  be  soparior  to  any  that  is  produced  elsewhere.  In 
BD  odta  prorinee  is  this  bnmeh  of  maQUfaeture  carried 
to  is;  enent  Tar.  chaieoal,  gaU-apples,  and  turpentiiie 
dudd  be  added  to  thia  enumeration  of  the  {noduct  of  the 
Aadrin  foreats.  tlRMigh  they  are  not  of  oonaidwable  mo- 
wot:  that  of  tar.  iir  instaooe,  not  exceeding  300  tow ; 
ibit  of  ^-api^  bung  not  more  than  800U.  ia  /early 
niat ;  and  thai  of  tmpentine  not  exceeding  1000/. 

IW  qaantity  of  acaiae  annually  made  m  the  Austrian 
mitanaiciagca  between  570,000.000  and  600,000,000  gat 
bBL  Of Oia  imdnoo.  Hungary  eontribatea  370,000 ;  Lnn- 
Wriy  ind  Vaoiee,  83,070^00;  the  Arobdnehy.  36.000.000; 
TkHHlhania,  15,000.000;  Styria  and  the  Tynd.  about 
)M,»0Oeaeb;  Illyria.  10,980.000;  Dalmatia,  8.505,000; 
Votifia.  6,808.000 ;  and  Bohenia,  405,000.  The  quan- 
in  oasDiaed  by  the  inhabitants  themsdvea  is  estimated 
«  S1S,N«,000  or  540,000,000  gallons.  No  wine  is  made 
■  Gabaa,  the  dimate,  aa  we  have  befon  remarked,  being 
nkmatiilm  to  the  enltiTation  of  the  vine,  nor  had  any 
Wea  Bide  in  ibo  mi^foiuag  proTinee  of  Uie  Buckowioe 
■tivithia  the  last  few  years.  The  *  King  of  Wines '  is  a 
UnaoCUw  Anatrian  aoil :  it  ia  the  produce  of  a  district  not 
■adi  Bare  than  one  hundred  aquare  miles  in  extent,  aituated 
MftaUgh  gmuida  ai  Tokai  and  Tarcsal,  which  form  part 
<f  AaHa^gaHya  range  of  the  Caipathians.  in  the  drola  of 
'■■pliUi  m  nwfth  eastcm  Hungaiy ;  and  it  ia  somewhat 
iwiikilihi  that  die  generous  grape,  from  which  the  aevend 
yiw  of  Tekai  are  made,  should  ripen  to  such  perfect 
"■taaai  aa  to  be  whoUy  devoid  of  add  at  ao  high  a 
iMHade  aa  48^.  The  Takai,  Tarcsal.  and  Mada  sorts  are 
■bcned  the  finest,  from  oombisinK  strength  and  aroma 
*iA  the  moat  delicate  sweetness.  In  pf>int  of  body,  the 
Tilf  a  std  Zambor  aorta  are  prefeired.  Next  to  these,  in 
^  Bit  of  Hongarian  wines.  sUnds  tedMeneach,  aatrong, 
'Kit,  sad  aromatie  liquor;  and  the  Auabruch,  or  first 
o(  the  Oedenburg  growth,  is  also  in  demand  among 
^«bo  prefer  a  leas  powerful  wine.  The  vineyards  in 
^  MigUiMirfaood  of  Oibn  also  yield  a  wine  of  astringent 
fifitf.  wUeh  ia  fiequMttly  substituted  ftr  Burgundy. 

Croatia.  TrananFmnia*  and  tha  Archduchy,  poa- 
^siaBi  whidt,  mder  better  traatment,  would  probaUy 
-'■ned  very  little  infMior  to  the  beat  Hungarian  or 
^<|>ah.  We  know  of  no  sparkling  wine  in  Austria  ex- 
*^dnt  which  ia  brought  from  tlw  valley  of  Vinodol,  in 
^">ia.  8(Hne  atrong  wines,  particularly  Muscatel  and 
'^■Mk  aawell  as^  delieioaa  Marxamin del Teodt^  aie 
inDahnatia;  but  UNvean  noqaof  marked  ex- 


eallenee  made  in  tiia  ItaUan  pwflneas.  The  whole  aporti 
of  this  aitiole  fiooB  the  Anatrian  dominions  are  eatbnatad 
at  about  75,000.000  galloDa. 

Having  thua  pointed  out  tiw  leading  praduetiona  wUch 
eharaeterue  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  the  Auatrian  Em- 
pire* we  will  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  reaouroea  with 
which  the  animal  kingdom  baa  supplied  it.  And  here  we 
ahall  again  have  recourae  to  the  general  estimates  made  bv 
Ltehtenatem,  who  poaaeaaed  sources  of  information  to  which 
few  other  writers  on  the  subject  are  said  to  have  had 
access.  He  tells  us,  that  the  doneatie  and  more  useful 
classes  of  animals,  of  which  the  whole  Austrian  stock  ia 
eonapoaed,  preaent  the  subsequent  totals,  viz. : 

Horaea(uicIudingone  to  three  year  old  foals)  1,800,000  to 
1,900.000;  mules  and  aaaea,  from  60,000  to  70,000; 
homed  eattle  (including  one-fifth  fiir  the  young),  9.000,000 
to  10.900,000;  aheep  (of  which  about  one^ighth  are  of 
inproTedbreeds).16.000.000to  17,000,000;  swine. 5,000,000 
to  6,000,000;  goats,  800,000  to  900,000.  Blnmenbacfa 
estimalaa  tha  number  of  horsea  aa  high  as  2,200,000 ;  and 
of  the  sheep,  at  19.000,000  or  20,000,000.  among  which  are 
some  few  ta  the  Dishley  aud  New  Leicester  Ineeds,  intro- 
duced in  1885. 

Malchus,  a  aub8ec|uent  and  very  recent  writer,  has  like- 
wise investigated  this  subject  with  much  care ;  and  we  give 
the  following  statement  upon  |his  autlu^^.  to  which  we 
have  added  we  aurface  of  each  province,  m  oder  to  faoi- 
Utata  tha  eonpariaon  between  them : — 
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f,U0398      10,486,488  ItfitTl^ 

To  this  statement  it  may  be  added  that  tfae  proportion 
of  oxen  to  cows  is  estimated  as  being  that  of  7  to  12,  and 
the  whole  number  of  mulea  and  asses  at  between  58.000 
and  59.000.  With  leqMct  to  the  horse,  the  finest  breeds 
an  reared  in  Ttausylvania  and  Hib  Buekowinp ;  they 
are  wril  fiMined,  and  of  Turkish  deaeent :  the  Hungarian, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  of  slender  make,  and  commonly 
much  below  fifteen  handa,  their  greatest  height ;  but  they 
are  a  awift  and  durable  race  of  animals.  The  Galician 
breed,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  of  Polish  blood  which 
are  bred  in  the  circles  of  Zlocaoff  and  Brzerany,  are  of 
attll  more  diminutive  size,  and  in  general  trained  from  a 
wdd  state,  but  thiey  are  remarkably  hardy,  as  well  as 
swift-fi)Oted.  The  Bohemian  and  Moravian  horse  is  prin- 
cipallv  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  whilst  the  breed 
reared  in  the  Archduchy,  Styna.  and  Carinthia,  are  of 
strong  and  powerful  make,  fitted  for  private  use  and  militaiy 
service ;  but  the  stock  of  the  lattar  ia  by  no  means  abun- 
dant In  fact,  the  supply  of  horaaa  in  the  Austriui  domi- 
ntona  ia  so  inadequate  to  the  demand,  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  Naples,  Mecklenburg,  and  even  our  own 
coun^  for  carriage-horses,  as  well  as  to  various  parts  of 
Germany  for  xamounta  fiir  the  cavalry.  The  immense 
studs,  which  the  ^avemment  maintain  in  Hungary.  Gaiicia, 
the  Buckowine,  and  other  quarters,  where  thousands  of  this 
useful  animal  are  reared  and  trained,  have,  however,  greatly 
contributed  to  replace  the  deficiency  occasioned  by  the 
destructive  aucceaaion  of  wars  out  of  which  Austria  is 
emerging.  Lombaidy  takes  the  lead  in  supplying  mules 
and  asses,  and  conjointly  with  Venice  possesses  a  stock  ol 
between  48,000  and  49,000  of  them,  above  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  Austrian  slock.  The  mulea  of  Illyria  and  the  Tynd 
are  larger,  stronger,  and  handsomer  than  the  ordinary  race, 
and  aa  swift  as  ue  tleeteat  faorse. 

Of  homed  cattie  the  choicest  breeds  are  reared  in  Hun- 
gary, Tranasylvania,  Lombardv,  and  Styria ;  those  of  the 
first  two  countries  are  remarkable  for  their  siie  and  hand- 
some horns,  as  well  as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  th«r 
flesh,  the  Lombardy  cattle  appear  to  be  a  cross  of  the 
Swiaa  and  Hungarian  breeds,  and  arc  of  handsome  size  and 
stnmg  make ;  toe  Styrian  breeds  are  the  same  bugo.  Iraig- 
hodied,  enun^adrhniwdi  ibort-Ugged  nwa^at  the  Carui 
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iUan.  and  Cnwdtn.  Althou|A  Hvngaiy.  Oalieta,  and  their 
lOatfagn  neighlMniTS  export  wtweoi  150,000  snd  180,000 
head  of  cattle  annuall?,  their  gnm  nnmber  througfaoat  the 
emidre  is  uid  to  have  been  constant;  on  tike  deeline  during 
the  last  forty  years ;  the  Austrian  ftnner  and  gruicr 
having  ftund  it  to  -their  interest  to  attend  rather  to  their 
flodcs  than  their  herds.  The  produce  of  Aoatria  in  tallov, 
dieeae,  6ns.,  viU  be  fbund  under  the  head  of  its  manu- 
fhctorea.  BuflUoea  are  bred  in  parts  of  the  south  of 
Hungary,  as  well  as  in  Trantsylvania  and  SlaTOoia,  where 
they  are  used  for  the  purposes  of  drauifbt,  it  being  found 
that,  in  those  couatriea  at  least,  a  buffido  can  dnm  m  heavier 
load  than  three  native  horses,  and  la  indifliHitnt  to  Ao 
quality  of  Us  food :  their  milk  Is  also  extremely  rMi. 

The  breeding  of  theep  has  in  most  parts  been  folknrad 
up  to  the  iajury  of  the  stock  of  cattle.  In  Bobenua. 
Bumvia,  Silesia,  and  tiie  Lower  Ens,  a  very  marked  iiB- 
provement  in  quality,  arising  ttom  the  cross  of  the  native 
breed  with  the  Spanish  Merino,  has  more  than  counter^ 
balanced  a  trifling  decrease  in  quantity.  But  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  equal  to  the  east  of 
Hungary  and  to  TninssylTania  for  the  extent  of  their  flocks 
and  pastures.  Hungary,  indeed,  possesses  so  much  larger 
a  supply  than  is  necessary  for  its  own  use,  that  tiwie  have 
been  years  when  it  baa  exported  above  hidf  a  million  of 
sheep  and  goats,  independently  of  upwards  <tf  170.000 
lambs  and  1.400,006  lbs.  wod.  Tbe  latter,  however, 
which  is  chietly  obtained  fliom  the  eommoo  Hvagarian  race 
(ooit  Hrepitcgros),  a  breed  with  Icmg  twitted  horns,  and 
Img,  clotted,  hainr  wool,  not  found  elsewhere  excepting  on 
Ifount  Ida  and  m  soma  of  the  Greek  islands,  is  but  of 
ooarse  texture.  In  tbe  western  and  Boutbem  parts  of 
Hungary  the  breed  has  been  improved  by  crossing  it  with 
Merinos,  and  now  yields  ve^  fln«  wool.  Galicia  has  much 
increased  its  flocks  during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  greatly 
imuoved  them  by  mixing  them  with  Merinos ;  its  stock, 
which  amounted  to  373.030  only  in  1807,  has  now  risen  to 
nearly  550,000.  In  the  east  of  Lombardy.  the  Venetian 
territory,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Quanero  Islands,  where  the 
Paduan  breed  is  reared,  an  excellent  quality  of  wool  is  also 
obtained.  On  the  whole,  Austria  does  no^  however,  pro- 
duce as  much  wool  as  the  consumption  of  her  mannfoctu- 
rers  requires,  and  therefore  makes  up  the  defleieney  by 
importation  ftom  Turkey  and  other  oountries.  Her  native 
supply  has  been  estimated  at  474,000  cwt  per  annum ; 
namely,  about  10,000  of  superfine,  270,000  of  fine  and 
middling,  and  1 70,000  of  coarse  qualities.  We  should  add. 
that  there  are  Ave  distinct  races  of  sheep  bred  in  Austria — 
the  Hungarian,  also  called  the  Zackelscbaaf,  which  we  have 
just  described,  the  common  curly-coated  sheep,  the  improved 
breed,  the  Paduan,  and  the  pure  Spanish  or  Merino  species. 

The  rearing  of  goats  is  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
some  parts  that  no  other  animal  food  is  eaten  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  We  have  already  stated  that  their 
number  may  be  estimated  at  800,000  or  900,000.  They  are 
principally  bred  in  the  mountainous  distriets  of  Austria  and 
Lombardy,  and  good  cheese  is  nude  from  their  milk  in  tbe 
Tyrol  and  BohenUa ;  but  the  government  are  anxioaa  to 
diminish  the  stock  on  account  of  the  itynry  which  'they  do 
to  young  plantations. 

Swiru  are  kept  in  lai^  herds  throughout  almost  ever^ 
province  of  Austtia,  particularly  in  Hungary,  where  their 
flesh  is  so  favourite  a  food  with  the  Magyar  and  Slavonian, 
that  in  some  years  two  millions  have  been  known  to  be 
slaughtered,  besides  250,000  exported.  Tbey  are  mostly 
kept  in  the  vicinity  of  forests  of  oaks  and  beeches,  at  a  dis- 
tance from  dwelling  places,  being  driven  into  marshes  and 
upon  heaths  in  summer,  where  they  feed  on  roots,  snakes, 
and  other  reptiles,  and  into  forests  or  other  foediuE  grounds 
in  tbe  beginning  of  October.  The  markets  of  DeDreain 
and  Oedentmrg,  in  Hungary,  are  unquestionably  the 
largest  markets  for  swine  and  lard  in  all  EunqM;  it 
is  uid  indeed  that  *  an  Hungarian  would  die  without  lard, 
as  surely  aa  a  German  without  coffee.*.  In  the  north- 
western parts  of  Hungary,  too^  poultry  is  bred  in  such  large 
quantttiea  that  one  can  scarcely  pass  iroro  village  to  village 
without  encountering  flock  upon  flock  of  fowls,  ducks, 
geese,  and  turkeys.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  districts 
around  the  Austrian  metropolis,  and  indeed  more  or  less, 
o.'  every  province  within  convenient  reach  of  large  towns. 
Capons  aud  turkeys  are  sent  away  by  thousands fVomStyria- 
the  tatter  are  the  ordinary  domestic  fowl  of  the  Traussyl- 
nolan.  The  want  of  gaeie  in  Lombaidy,  where  than  ia 


an  itbundanoe  of  odior  jpoulity,  is  amply  ooontobiluMsd 
in  Bohemia,  QaUoia,  and  Hungary,  in  whii^  quartan  tha  ; 
Jews  have  omtrived  to  monopolixe  nearly  Ae  whok  tisfie 
in  down  and  quills. '  The  pheasant  of  the  flaeit  Anitiiaii 
breed  is  a  native  frf  the  first-mentioned  of  theae  fluee  Itiag- 
doms,  though  this  bird  abounds  equally  in  all  trf  than. 
The  Tynri  is  eelebrated  for  rearing  canary  birds,  of  «hich  he- 
tween  3000<.  and  4000t.  in  value  are  annually  sold,  snd  soma 
even  in  the  markets  of  Coiiatantino{de.  Oaasa  of  all  kinds 
ia  plentiftal  in  most  paxts,  and  on  tbe  list  of  wild  aaianaU 
we  find  the  bear,  lynx,  wolf;  fos,  martin,  ehameis«iat, 
ottsr,  and  tand-tortoiae.    The  hear  and  wit  iauad* 
are  found  at  times  to  bo  suah  ttonUeaomo  nsigUDan  in 
Galieia,  ftatapwmfaunleaotnpoBdnirhendt.snibattBan 
the  years  IBIS  and  1814,  shrteaan  tbonaand  iorinsvsn 
paid  to  tbe  peasantry  for  bringiM  in  41  of  the  fbrmer  and 
4038  of  tha  latter.  Hie  IVnd  tM  appears  to  have  bean 
particularly  infosted  with  tnem  in  1810,  whan  abarc  lUJ. 
were  expanded  in  rewaidi  for  tin  slanghter  of  a  lyu,  M 
bears,  and  12  wolvea. 

The  streams  of  tbe  Austrian  empire  abound  ia_flA.  Tba 
stuiveon  is  found  in  the  Lower  Danube  and  fluently  in 
the  Theiss,  and  some  are  oftM  caught  that  weigh  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  Next  to  the  sturgeon  is  tike  {ake,  the 
largaet  of^ which  are  at  times  fbrty  pounds  in  weight:  H 
is  found  with  the  carp  and  trout  in  the  TbeiBS  and  etbal 
riveAi ;  but  if  we  were  to  ynomi  in  onr  enttmeraliia,  fron 
fte  lamprey  (^tbe-IGlaneae  taAa  aatanon  «f  the  Viitnla, 
for  each  intervening  strean  or  ahatt  of  water,  we  sbouU 
omit  Boaroely  one  speotea  ««t  of  tin  nutMimu  ftesh  watal 
varieties  which  exist  In  other  parts  of  Bttrope.  We  mum 
'not,  however,  forget  ^paari-bearingmuada  which  inhabiti 
the  rivulets  of  Hungary,  the  Arahduohy,  and  Bohemia 
and  of  which  the  finest  are  taken  in  the  Vatava,  where  i 
regular  pearl  fishery  is  carried  on,  and  in  tha  Moldau,  lis 
B^ika,  and  Kesselbach.  Coral  is  colleoted  on  the  coasta  a 
Dalmatia.  partioulariy  in  Lake  Sebenico;  and  the  tunny 
mackerel,  anchovy,  and  other  sea-flsh  are  caught  in  thi 
Adriatio.  The  laheries  on  tim  Dalmatian  coast  emplo; 
8000  individnali,  and  yield  a  yearly  retom  not  for  short  c 
500,000/.  * 

The  rearing  of  the  «tfAi0erm,4Kmgfa  not  wholly  negleolo 
in  other  parts  of  the  son^  of  Austria,  is  no  where  earned  o 
to  such  Ml  extent  as  in  fte  tsrritoiy  of  Lombaidy  and  Venio 
where  it  was  introdnoed  flram  ^  tvoSidHeabytiiaompeTt 
Charles  V.  The  western  diatrkta  of  this  kingdom,  thoi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio,  arc  said  to  produce  neari 
3,504.000  pounds  weight  of  sflk  per  annum,  and  thoae  on  i 
left  bank,  which  comprehend  tbe  Venetian  provinces,  aboi 
1.300,000  pounds;  both  together  produce  not  much  le 
Uian  seven-eighths  of  all  tbe  silk  raised  in  the  Austrian  d 
minions,  and  give  employment  to  upwards  of  1 00.000  hand 
Hiis  iH^nch  of  industrf  is  actively  prosecuted  also  in  t1 
southern  districts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Illyria,  aa  well  aa  in  Di 
matia,  which  produce  conjointly  about  800,000  ponn 
weight.  An  inoon^deraUe  qnanti^  is  likewise  raiaad 
tbe  sotfth  of  Hungary,  Slavmw,  and  Croatia.  Onthnwhi 
it  has  been  computed  that  tbe  annual  production  of  ailk 
Austria  amounts  to  9,370,000  pounds  weight,  irf  which  fh 
1.300,000to  1,700,100  are  used  fordomestio  manufacture,  a 
that  ite  value  i«  betwem  1.900.000/.  and  1,700,000/.  steitii 
Nemniob  states  that  the  Milaneee  alone  yields  230,0 
pounds  weight  more  than  all  Piedmont;  but  tiiat  tbe  qutii 
though  better  than  the  French,  is  inforior  to  that  of  I 
Piedmonteae,  next  in  goodness  to  which  stands  the  Br 
eian.  A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this  article  in  1 
wrought  Btata,  chiefly  of  the  sort  termed  *  (ffganame,* 
exported  from  the  Itauau  provinoes  to  tbe  English  naark* 

Bees  are  also  an  object  of  much  attntioa  in  Hunga 
Galieia,  and  TVanasytvanta ;  and  numbers  of  thoee  who  • 
rive  an  income  from  their  prodoctkuts,  posaess  s»inriei 
ISO  or  fiOO  hives.  In  many  parts,  however,  thoae  induntri 
insects  are  abandoned  entirely  to  their  instinct,  or  nt  k 
no  other  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  besides  enlarging 
hole  in  the  tree  in  which  tbe^  estabhsh  their  comm 
wealth,  and  providing  them  with  a  shelf.  In  l>Blme 
where  the  small  distnct  of  Cattaro  annually  exporte  ah 
19,000  pounds  weight  of  wax  and  honey,  the  hives  mre  c 
strueted  of  rough  marble  with  a  moveable  lid.  The  fli 
Austrian  honey  is  the  white  kind  made  in  Hungary  i 
Galieia;  the  whole  quantity  produced  is  estimattod 
350,000  ewt.,  to  whioh  20,000  owt  of  wax  may  be  sddad 

Baiidea  the  bee,  eanOwiidn, «  Spanuh  Man,  mxm  a  4 
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itriUttttt^mt  tmm  Hnguy  and  SUnon;  tha 
liMHltevi  nmypiBcdiMMrauitotheMiidytiMla 

•jtm  im  liwi  w  HrtkOa  «f  wnwdwbto  tiada  hat^tap 
AHbiiaiAiMa. 

bJiwif  frodnertowj  Aurtm  •uipHW  •my  otlm 
fliatiy  n  finopa  Wil^  the  euqrtion  tii  pUtinttm,  it 
-  vwU  h  difioah  to  nanw  any  iM|al  wbMi  it  doai  not 
jmmm.  Tte  lidiMt  of  iu  g^Urmiam  aia  in  Tranny^ 
luii.  wUek  hu  baan  callad  *  tiam  gM-nuM  of  Soropa,' 
ttd  k  wUdi  ao  laaa  tkau  KkIj  an  vorkad,  tha  moat 
jnkmn  bvg  at  VarSaehpataok,  Saalathna,  Faiabay, 
ud  Nigy-Ag;  tha  aHnual  quantiQr  of  pan  nwlal'whioh 
At  ahrit  yUd  it  stated  to  b«  about  30.000  OttiMwa.  Tha 
tM  oMuitd  ia  Hungwy  ia  partt^  foond  in  a  ptua  atat^ 
MMteoBUBonh  cSBtnctad  mm  lilTer,  and  avenat  tiaaa 
hm  BBffg  «a !  tha  M»aa  of  Lawn  Hungary  produoe  afcaut 
IMWoiiBcaa  yeariy,  and  thsae  in  tha  north-weatera  dia- 
tnAtboat  3SM.  Thai*  ia  a  raining  aeadamy  at  Sehtm- 
MKorSdnsea-Banyahinthahaaitof  tha  latter,  vhioh  baa 
pnfly  adnaoad  the  aeiaBea  thnugbout  Anatria,  and  ba- 
BoaeibsiHiatof  way  fimgnna  who  art  desirous  of  study- 
iagiL  nertnasuBgpaDdttOftofthisinaUl.intheeiroUuf 
UteK.  the  Tmi,  and  other  ^ovineaa,  tDelttdinK  the  dust 
sdKM  ia  tha  Dambe.  MiUir,  Drava^  Maroaoh.  ia  not 
MDMted  It  aan  than  S400  ouncaa ;  so  that  tha  total  quan- 
%  of  gold  aanuUy  aioeraing  to  the  orvmi  ia  about  tO,000 
tOM,  tha  gnsnbu  of  whidi  may  ba  astimatad  at 
mjML  Ami  hmrn  it  ahoold  be  obaarvad.  that  aU  orea 
M  ii  tha  AMima  ikwiniaai  tn  tha  proMrty  of  tha 
)mni|9.  Bnmguf  poMBaiM  ik»  riahwt  of  the  «AMr> 
■m;  ■  whieh  tto  nountaiM  about  BohenniU  and 
NifT-Baaya  moat  aboand;  the  wb(4a  Mpyly  annually  de* 
nidlhniditf  kiagdona  ia  about  1,130,000  ounoea,  of  which 
MdrOfes-fiNutlia  era  fi«a  tha  Sehenutits  districL  The 
okRiHtsof  AuatEw  which  produee  this  metal  are  Trans- 
■Thna,  about  36,00«  flUDcea ;  Bohemia,  particularly  the 
mautt Prtihanm,  in  the  oircla  of Beraun.  10»,600;  the 
BiAum,  from  tha  kwl-minet  near  Kirlibaba,  9600 ;  Sty- 
m,  lUM;  Galieia.  4BM;  and  Saliburg  and  the  Tyrol, 
ite  mt.  The  decline  in  the  riehnesa  of  the  veins  whioh 
wwawfcad  on  Uount  Tretia,  in  the  provinoa  «f  Vicenxa, 
■d  at  Anatbefg.  in  tiie  ^ovinea  of  the  Lower  Ens.  hai 
inMHd  them  to  b*  aJmoat  ahandaawd  of  lata  yaan.  It 
Hvear.  tlwfafin^  that  tha  aninial  pioduoa  of  the 
rim  lunmia  between  l.9B0,0Mand  l,M0,e0OouQee8,aiid 
MrnhH  ia  aatimated  at  rather  Icia  than  SM,OO0/.  No 
mttftheempiieeitfaar  iaaoxiehia  oof^Mr  ora,  or  yields  so 
B^i  mpply  ^  tbm  inataL  u  Hungary:  ita  moat  produo* 
In  vorii  mra  in  the  mining  district  of  SchmQltniti,  or 
^■■Mtaok,  whan  they  en^y  between  seven  and  eight 
■^Mod  handsk  and  yield  full  two>thirds  of  the  supply  from 
itek^dom.  whiah  mnounts  to  40,000  cwt.  at  least  The 
'"■mt  vator,'  which  the  Zips  brings  down  to  Schmollnits, 
■dcf  wtudi  imtanroa  again  ooour  near  Neusohl  in  north- 

lad  at  Jasaka  in  aouth-veateni  Hungur.  is  too  r»> 
■■k^  to  be  pMiod  over  without  notiea.  The  rivers  in 
Aaa  pvti  an  sataimted  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  pre- 
^iMdoa  bU  icen  thnwa  into  then ;  in  thu  way  from  1 806 
^ITH  flwt  of  eoppar  an  axtraoted  ftom  them  every  year. 
n>  flsppai  worka  at  Dava  and  Ssendomokos  in  Tnuuayl- 
^  produce  aboat  S500  cwt  per  aunum ;  the  Styriaa, 
t*M;  the  lUyTien.  lOOO;  those  (^Galicta  and  the  Bucko- 
«(^MW;  thaXyroleat,  1200  to  1»00 ;  and  the  Dalmatian 
■llibitB,  leoO.  On  tha  whole,  thaT  annual  supply 
^pw  wlueh  ia  rmiaad  in  the  Austrian  dominioos  would 
to  KBonat  to  about  2500  or  3000  ton».  More  than 
wUttUs  qoaatity  of  bad  is  produced;  and  above  one> 
^■Aflfit,  namely,  between  1750  and  20P0  tons,  proceed 
haUie  Blayberg  (Wad  rooontain),  Kooigsherg,  and  othw 
*iM>ii  Carinthia.  The  Hungarian  are  next  in  value,  their 
Nm  amraging  ebont  1900  tons  a-year;  and  to  theae 
■*V  W  adM  1 IM  from  Bohemia,  2S0  flom  Traot^lvania. 
{*«Mmh  tnm  Sabbuig  and  the  Budtowina,  and  SO 

Oslmatia.  latria.  and  the  maritime  distrietL  The 
|m*;«rty  piodDe*  cdf  lead  ia  estimated,  however,  at  9000 
"■^  iran  ia  a  netal  of  whiah  almoat  maxhaustible  r»- 
"J^MmiM,  though,  an  aeoount  of  the  deamess  of  fuel 
net  ^^etbem  turned  to  any  vary  extensive  use : 
"feaiitj  noaed  tbioagboat  the  empire  is  at  present 
U,MO  tooa  per  annum,  iu  value  about  600.000/. ; 
4MntitT  nearly  mme  than  mie-half  is  derived 
^"^ii^Oainttd^  ana  Cuniola  alona^  tha  fbmur  pro- 


vineo  pndoaing  ihout  88,AM  and  tbs  Utter  tvo  about 
aa,9«0.  Tho  moat  produetive  of  the  Styffan  minos^e  those 
vkidi  Ua  batweaa  Xiaanets  and  Vordomberg,  and  yield 
upwards  of  14,900  tons,  and  those  at  Neaburg  and  Oolbratb. 
wnidi  have  been  known  to  vieU  above  AOOe ;  the  remainder 
ia  supplied  from  fourteen  other  works  in  that  province.  Its 
iron,  as  well  as  that  of  Carinthia.  which  waa  koown  amona 
tha  Roman*  by  the  name  of  '  Noric  Iron,'  is  in  general 

S laced  for  its  mtoallenoe  on  a  par  with  the  Swedish,  and 
nds  its  way  oeoasloDaUy  into  the  Bngliah  market.  In  the 
H&tt«Bbai)g,  Carinthia  posaaasea  one  of  the  oldest  and  at 
the  same  tuaa  one  of  the  richest,  iron  mines  in  Europe,  its 
produce  being  from  80Q0  to  9000  tons  a-year.  The  circles 
of  Bemun,  Bakoniti,  and  Pilsen,  in  Bohemia,  are  also  rich 
ia  tbiametaL  «f  which  the  whole  kingdMU  ftumishes  about 
10,000  tons.  The  other  puts  of  Austria  from  which  it  is 
obtained  an  Moravia  and  Siletia.  in  all  about  2000  tons;  the 
Archduchy,  between  12u0  and  2000;  Galieia,  2000 ;  the 
fourteen  WN^s  in  the  Buekowiae,  450 ;  Transsylvania,  850 
or  900 ;  and  Hungary,  particularly  in  the  circles  of  Gotnor, 
liptau,  and  Sohl,  where  the  best  of  its  iron  is  produced,  and 
the  Anit  <dr  which  supplies  5000  out  of  the  7000  tons  raised 
in  that  kingdom.  The  mountains  of  Lombardy  lying  within 
the  territory  of  Brescia.  Bergamo,  Como,  and  the  Vatteline, 
when  there  are  200  shafts  open,  which  supply  iron  for  thirty- 
seven  high-Uaat  fumaoes,  are  also  estimated  to  produce 
fr«n  SOOO  to  10.009  tons  a-year,  a  considerable  proportion 
(tf  whi(4i  is  made  into  cast-iron.  Tin  is  raised  in  no  part  of 
Austria  hut  Bohemia,  and  the  wbtde  ]nodnee  does  not  exceed 
3000owt,whiQhia(hrshortof theoonsumption.  Iliequalitj', 
however,  is  good ;  and  indeed  that  which  is  obtained  from  the 
Sohlaekanwalde  mine,  in  the  mrcle  of  Ellenbogen,  is  aaid  to 
be  equal  to  the  best  Cornwall  tin.  There  is  no  mine  of 
qtacJuUver  in  Europe  so  rich  as  the  mine  at  Idria  in  Car- 
niola,  the  produce  oi  which^as,  however,  gradually  declined 
from  12,000  cwt  a-year  to  its  present  amount  which  ii  not 
above  4000 ;  about  60  cwt  are  also  obtained  from  the  Za- 
lathna  works  in  Transsylvania,  and  640  cwt  more  from  the 
mines  in  Bohemia.  Huoffary,  and  Carinthia.  Calamine 
and  sine,  to  the  extent  ^  6950  cwt,  are  obtained  fh)m  the 
Tyrol,  the  Ai^cbduchy.  Styria,  and  Bdiemia ;  cobalt  about 
1600  cwt,  vii.,  Arom  the  mines  at  Dobschau  in  Hungar)-, 
1300.  Styri^SOO,  and  Bohemia.  100;  arsenic,  about 230 
cwt.  from  Hungary.  Tnnssylvania,  Bohemia,  and  Salz- 
burg; and  antimony,  about  6000  cwt,  of  which  2000  fhnn 
the  mines  of  Roaenau  in  Hungary,  and  the  remainder  fi>om 
Trajusylvania.  the  Tynd.  and  Bohemia.  Chrome  is  got  in 
the  Tyrol,  ud  about  700  cwt  of  bismuth,  and  850  of  man- 
ganese, principally  in  Bohemia. 

The  various  species  of  talt,  such  as  sea,  rock  salt,  and  that 
made  frcon  brinc-sinrings.  exist  in  abundance.  The  second 
spaeiaa  is  abundant  on  both  sides  of  the  Carpathians; 
and  the  celebrated  mine  of  Wieliczka,  which  nas  been 
worked  ever  since  the  year  1253,  and  lies  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Galieia,  is  but  en  inconsiderable  inroad 
upon  a  massive  bed  extending  for  a  length  of  nearly 
600  miles  along  the  Carpathians,  as  &r  as  Okna  in  Walla- 
chio.  Of  its  yearly  produce,  which  amounts  to  33,000  tons, 
tbree-fourthi  an  eompoied  of  wh^  ia  called  '  green-salt' 
liclony  fi61,  a  kind  that  abounds  in  mineral  particles ;  the 
next  kind,  siybikowa  s61,  or  *  shaft- salt'  is  much  purer  and 
sharper ;  but  the  third,  oezkowala  s6l,  or '  crystal-salt'  which 
is  perfectly  pure  and  trEuisporent  ia  the  quality  used  for 
the  table.  This,  and  the  neighbouring  mine  at  Bochnia. 
which  yields  about  12,300  tons  per  annum,  are  said  to  pro- 
duce a  net  revenue  of  at  least  600,000/.  yearly  to  the  state : 
and  the  whole  quantity  of  salt  of  fdl  kinds  raised  in  Galieia 
and  the  Buckowino  is  estimated  at  82.300,000  tons,  which 
include  15.000  of  remarkably  white  colour  and  fine  auality, 
obtained  by  the  process  of  boiling.  The  mines  and  boiling 
works  in  the  archduchy  of  Ausuia.  which  are  principally 
situated  at  Hullein.  Ebensee.  Ischel.  and  Rallstadt,  wim 
those  of  the  Salzberff,  near  Auasee  in  Styria.  and  at 
Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  yield  a  fUrther  supply  of  between  78,000 
and  79,000  tons ;  to  which  we  must  add  90,000  extracted 
from  the  twelve  mines  in  Transsylvania,  and  34,000  chiefly 
from  the  six  rich  mines  of  the  circle  of  Marmaros  in  Hun- 
gary. Bay-salt  too,  though  to  the  limited  extent  of  30,000 
tons,  is  supplied  from  the  salt-pits  along  the  coasts  of  Dal- 
matia  and  Istria.  and  in  the  maritime  districts  and  Quar 
neric  islands  in  the  Adriatic.  The  annual  quantity  of  salt, 
therefore,  whioh  the  Austrian  territory  produces,  appears  to 
be  ahoitt  375,000  tons,  the  whole  of  whwh        produce  tit 
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•  giTwrnmant  maoMoly  of  the  most  pnHttUe  kind ;  a  de- 
t&aey,  howorer,  of  between  ao>000  and  30,000  tons  itiU 
remains  to  be  imjvvted  for  tbe  consumption  <^  the  southnn 
IHravinces.  Of  vitriol,  Austria  raises  about  10,600  cwt. 
almost  wholly  in  Bohemia  and  niyria ;  alum,  about  11,500 
ewt,  in  the  proportion  of  3S00  from  Bohemia,  4600  firom 
Moravia,  600  from  tbe  Arohdnehv,  and  2300  from  Hungary ; 
saltpetre,  about  350  tons,  ni  mdeh  340  are  made  at  the 
government  works  in  the  east  of  Hungary,  whence  aa 
almost  nntiraited  supply  night  he  obtained ;  and  soda,  whidi 
•bounds  in  Hunnry.  particularly  on  tbe  moon  Dehrecnn 
in  the  drele  of  Khar,  where  above  10,000  owt  of  the  purest 
quality  are  ftequently  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
l^e  saline  raoratses  of  that  kingdom  likewise  flindah  an 
abundant  supply  of  the  finest  sort  of  sulphate  of  soda,  or 
Glauber's  salts. 

Although  tbe  Cnrests  ftirnish  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fViel 
which  is  consumed  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  there  is 
scarcely  m  province  which  is  deficient  in  coal.  At  present, 
however,  the  whole  quantity  raised  is  not  estimated  at  a 
higlm  value  than  60,000/.,  and  scarcelv  amounts  to  1 00,000 
tons,  which  are  obtained  in  the  foUowing  •proportions: 
from  the  Archduchy,  at  the  mines  near  Wiener-Neustadt, 
10,000,  and  from  four  others  in  the  Upper  Ens,  about  SOOO ; 
tmn  nearly  for^  mines  in  Bdiemia.  about  70,000 ;  from 
Styria,  1 5.000 ;  from  tbe  Tyrd,  10.000;  from  Moravia,  1 0,000, 
at  the  mines  near  Roesitz,  where  ezoellent  coke  is  aluo  made ; 
ftwn  Hungary,  diieHy  the  Oedenburg  mines,  28,000 ;  and 
from  Galicia,  1 7.500.  The  remainder,  about  35,000  tons, 
is  raited  principally  in  the  district  of  Varese,  the  province 
of  Brescia,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  and 
Venice.  And  we  may  here  incidentally  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  peat  or  turf  which  is  found 
in  many  districts  of  Styria,  Qarinthia,  tbe  Archduchy, 
Hungary,  and  Galicia,  this  substance  is  nowhere  used  aa 
Aiel  in  any  quantity  but  in  the  first  three  of  those  provinces, 
where,  however,  it  is  mosUy  employed  in  maniuacturing 
^ocesaas.  Every  part  of  Uie  Austrian  dominions  possesses 
more  or  less  of  nabve  tu^pkur,  but  more  particularly  Qali- 
cia,  wbose  annual  produoe  ia  S&OO  cwt  i  Hungary,  whidi 
could  supply  nearly  the  whole  oonsnmption  of  the  empire 
from  the  works  at  Radoboi  in  the  circle  of  Varasdin,  pro- 
duces, in  conjunetion  with  Bohemia  and  Tnnuylvania, 
•boot  3000  cwt ;  and  Styria  produces  about  450  cwt.  Mi- 
nual  tar  and  vSl  are  chiefly  obtained  in  Galicia  and  tbe 
Buckowine,  where  the  country-people  denominate  them 

*  roppa ; '  but  they  are  also  produced,  though  but  partially 
turned  to  account  in  the  Archduchy.  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Ulyria.  and  Dalmatia. 

Among  preciout  ttonei,  the  Bohemian  carbunde  end 
Hungarian  opal  stand  in  highest  repute.  The  former.  pu> 
tieulwy  the  carbuncle  or  garnet  found  in  the  circle  of  Leit- 
meriti.  ia  oonsidered  superior  in  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
eolonr,  aa  wdl  as  in  hardness,  to  the  oriental  stmie ;  it  is  « 
produotioii.  also,  of  the  Lower  Ens,  Hungary,  and  other 
mountain  ditfrieta  in  Austria.  Tbe  latter  is  procured  of  the 
finest  quali^  from  the  opal  mines  on  the  Peklen  domains 
in  the  oirele  of  Szarosh,  which  occupy  a  surface  of  nearly 
130  miles;  inferior  kinds  are  found  in  Transsylvania,  Mo- 
ravia, and  the  Lower  Ens.  The  chalcedony,  ruby,  emerald, 
jasper,  amethyst,  topaz,  camelian,  chrysolite,  and  beryl,  as 
well  as  what  is  called  the  'marble  diamond'  in  Hungary, 
must  be  added  to  the  list  of  Austrian  precious  Mones. 
Marble  of  every  description  and  variety  of  colour  and  vein 
is  raised  either  in  Hungary,  Transsylvania.  Bohemia,  the 
Archduchy,  Tyrol,  Styria,  Illyria,  Dalmatia,  or  the  Italian 
possessions  of  Austria,  in  which  latter  the  Veronese  alone  is 
said  to  possess  1 06  distinct  varieties.  Cmiinthia  and  'Stfria, 
indeed,  supply  a  quality  of  white  marble  no  way  infbrim-  to 
the  cdelvated 'Bianeadi  Carrara;'  that  of  Neo  Fuoi,  an 
island  on  the  Dalmatian  ooaat  ei^oys  equal  repute.  Ala* 
baster,  too,  ia  of  common  occurrence  in  various  parts,  the 
finest  being  a  product  of  the  Salzburg  and  Galieian  moun- 
tains ;  the  serpentine,  black  tourmaline,  and  other  valuable 
^bttanoea  of  this  class,  are  found  both  in  the  German  and 
Italian  provinces.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in  the  Archduchy, 
Tyrol,  and  Galicia ;  considerable  beds  of  graphite,  or  black- 
lead,  of  which  only  one  is  worked,  exist  in  the  Lower  Ens, 
and  it  ifl  a  |voduct  likewise  of  Moravia,  Hungary,  and 
Transsylvania.  The  best  slate  in  Austria  is  found  at  Vishnyo. 
in  HungaiT ;  and  the  hardest  and  finest  flint  in  Galida, 
from  wBi<m  the  whole  army  is  lapplied.  The  Styrian 
gnudatanee  are  of  a  much  inforior  quati^  to  tiioM  wfaidi 


are  obCamed  from  tbe  quarries  at  Bergamo,  and  exputea 
to  the  United  States  and  England.  Bohemia,  Styria.  and 
the  Upper  Ens.  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Austria,  produce 
excellent  alumine  and  silex  for  the  manufacture  of  china 
and  earthenware;  indeed,  the  porcelain  made  in  tbe  im- 
perial manufactory  at  Vienna,  for  which  tbe  materisl  is  pro- 
cored  from  Engelhardzeil  in  Uie  Upper  Ens  and  Psssui,  is 
eoiwdemd  superior  by  many  evm  to  the  Sivres  «  Berlin 
china  for  puri^  of  colour  and  dnnbtlity.  The  memotuum,  of 
which  the  hij^y  pfind  haada  itf  tobaoeo-pipes  are  miule,  is 
a  product  of  Moravia  and  Hungary ;  the  species  found  at 
luumau  in  the  former  pnvinoe  ia  eatsemed  equal  in  ({uality 
to  the  Kiltshikmn  of  Anatolia.  N«ther  is  Austria  anj- 
wise  deficient  in  claya.  itoiw,  eaitbt,  or  such  other  mineial 
substances  aa  are  adapted  to  tbe  use  of  the  potter,  builder, 
or  dyer. 

Every  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions  abounds  in  mineral 
waters,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  distinct  springs  may  be 
enumerated.  Among  the  150  which  belcmg  to  Bohemia, 
none  enjoy  so  univerud  a  repute  as  the  waten  of  Carlsbad, 
Toplitz,  and  Eger,  the  last  of  which  possesses  aciilubuii 
springs  scarcely  equalled  by  any  othera  in  Gwmany.  The 
waten  of  Bilin.  praciaoly  similar  to  the  Sdter,  the  Hu-ni- 
ginous  springs  of  Lielnrerda,  closely  reaambUiig  those  at 
Spa.  and  the  wateie  itf  Sedlits  and  Seidsehfiti,  lAiah  yidd 
a  salt  ai  mudi  esteemed  for  its  medieal  quiditiet  u  th« 
Epsom  or  Cheltenham,  are  all  within  the  Bohemian  bndem. 
The  adjacent  province  of  Moravia  is  likewiae  foil  of  mineral 
waters,  and  numbers  of  .invalids  flnm  distant  countries  resort 
to  tbe  powerftil  chalybeate  springs  at  CarUbrunn  m  Austriar 
Silesia.  The  acidulous  waten  of  Rohitsch,  near  Cylly  in 
Styria,  bave.  from  their  sparkling  character  and  agreeable 
flavour,  acquired  universal  fovour,  in  Italy  especially,  where 
they  are  known  by  tbe  name  of  *  acqua  di  CilU.'  In  Hun- 
gary, no  less  thap  352  mineral  springs  are  said  to  have  been 
alrrady  discovered.  The  moat  esteemed  springs  in  thii 
kingdom  are  at  Bartfeldt  and  Fiiret  and  partake  of  tbe 
same  qualities  aa  the  Pyrmont  water.  Hie  fomoua  Her- 
culean oathsof  the  Romana  ham  eelebrit^toMeludii 
and  its  sulphuroui  springs  in  the  Hungarian  diviaion  of  thi 
Military- rantier  districts ;  but  the  reeweetion  of  theirfiirmei 
glory  has  not  been  sufficient  to  preserve  them  fnon  entin 
neglect  in  modem  times.  Tranaaylvania  has  also  ai 
abundance  of  mineral  waten ;  in  the  Archduchy  of  Auslxii 
there  are  several,  of  which  little  account  is  made,  with  thi 
single  exception  of  the  warm  sulphur  springs  at  Baden 
about  twentjr  miles  south  of  Vienna,  with  whose  nobles  zm 
loungen  it  is  become  a  fovourite  place  of  summer  resorl 
The  alkaline  steel  springs  of  Doma-Handreni  in  the  Buck 
owine;  the  acidulous  waten  of  Kryoitza  in  Galicia:  thi 
warm  and  delightfully  clear  sulphurous  springs  of  the  Gasi 
einer  Wildbad  in  Salzburg;  tbe  ferruginous  waten  a 
Rabi  and  Pejo  in  western  Tyrol;  the  warm  springe  « 
Abbano,  Battaglia,  anJMher  spots  along  the  Euganeau  dc 
clivittes  in  the  Voietian  tmitory ;  and  ma  aeidulona  waten 
^eh  flow  near  Lessina  in  Illyria ;— these  are  but  a  amu) 
number  of  the  mineral  sooroes  which  form  so  mariud 
characteristic  of  the  Austrian  soiL  Many  of  them  hae 
become  articles  of  consumption  in  f<mign  dimes,  an 
among  other  places  Sedlitz  and  Seidachiitz  export  500,00 
stone  bottles.  Rohitsch  400,000,  and  Bilin  50,000,  filled  ttoi 
their  several  springs. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  article  we  spoke  of  the  popuh 
Hon  of  the  Austrian  Empire  as  being  estimated,  in  the  yai 
1831.  at  33,630,3Sl  souls ;  and  it  cann(rt  but  prove  int««a 
ing  to  look  back  and  trace  tbe  constantly  fluctuating  aoaoai 
(tf  Utis  population  during  the  last  hundred  yean.  At 
decease  of  the  Bnqperor  Chariei  VI.,  in  1 740.  the  poaaeaaioi 
vi  the  hooae  of  Austria  had  a  popniatim  of  17,4g3.u( 
ioulfl ;  at  the  close  of  what  is  cdled  the  *  seven  yeai 
war,'  in  1763,  tiiedisasten  ef  that  war  had  reduced  it 
16.243,000;  on  the  death  of  tbe  Empress  Maria  Thereai 
in  1780.  an  interval  of  seventeen  yean  only  having  elapae 
it  had  increased  to  92,636,000 ;  during  the  following  Xt 
yean — which  were  rendered  memorable  by  the  attempta 
social  reform  made  bjr  Joseph  11.,  a  monarch  who  displayt 
more  restdution  than  judgment,  and  more  benev<dence  thi 
foresight — it  rose  to  24,427.000 ;  these  nnmben  were  fi>ui 
to  have  increased  after  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
1797.  five  yean  subsetiuent  to  the  present  emperor'a  non* 
sion,  to  24.609.497;  in  1803,  after  tbe  new  settlement 
the  German  states,  in  which  Austria  was  indemnitti 
for  prseeding  kises,  tha  numhsr  ti  its  inhaUtuito  w 
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S&^MMM;  IB  ?805  Jt  was  niaeai  under  the  treaty  of 
PteidiBrv  to  S3,Pa 7,893  ;  and  again,  in  1S07,  under  that  of 
Visna.  ID  ».69S.883.    Upon  the  dovnlUl  of  Napoleon. 
iMMiilitiaas  axid  cessitiiia  of  1815  enlarged  the  dominioni 
a(  AtstTk  beyond  nil  limner  limiti :  in  1 6 1 8,  therefore,  m 
tai  Ohb  iahnlHtcd  hj  28,413.483  individuala;  in  1835 
Atfhdinatmaed  to  31.6S4.S88;  and  siz  yean  aftsnrndB* 
ai  wt  bave  aliendv  seen,  to  33,630.381.   Fron  Aeae  laat 
d«ti  iivffl  be  iamA  Hbat  dw  avenge  TMrly  inereaae  of 
At  popolatini  of  Anrtrin  during  flw  thirteen  yean  be- 
mea  1818  and  IS3I.  was  <01,899;  now  as  that  tateml 
wu  marfced     frightful  loaaei  oocanoned  by  the  itbolwa  in 
flni|[iiy  and  many  of  the  adjarent  provineea,  we  may 
nM;  tmme  that  aVerage  in  our  estimate  of  the  existing 
popniatioa,  and  conclude  that  it  does  not  Ml  short  of 
3ifi3I.HO  sools.    We  are  oot  possessed  of  equally  safe 
tea,  hoverer,  as  to  ttie  proportions  with  referenoe  to  sex ; 
bat  «en  here  we  ahaU  not  nar  to  be  misled  by  presuming 
Ihem  oat  to  bave  Tnried.  in  any  essential  degree,  since  the 
leer  1818.  when  tite  aaeertained  nnmben  were  13,845,947 
■des  and  14,S67.S3A  females;  showingan  excess  of  781,586 
SI  bmir  of  the  latter.    In  the  same  proportion,  the  prsMnt 
fheilfastkn  of  aeatas  would  rive  a  prMMrtiiu  or  dnnt 
IMM,OM  males  to  17,7M,0M»  females.  These  pnportions 
■n.hseew.  In'  no  meana  nniffnm  Ammgfaout  m»  sercnl 
ymineet;  Ibr  me  cxccae  of  females  in  Bohemia  it  1  S-16ths 
a  eicry  himdred  aonls,  and  in  Moravia  1  3'9Ab  ;  hot  in 
tin  Aididndiy  it  is  ooly  1  in  800.  and  Ui  Hungary  no  more 
Hon  1  inercry  1000  ;  indeed,  it  ceases  altogether  in  IVans- 
nlnnia,  where  the  mate  inhabitants  exceed  the  female  by 
I  m  erery  4300.   About  fbor  millioBS  and  a  half  of  the  whole 
popahtion  are  sud  to  be  dependent  upon  trade  and  mann- 
touRK,  and  the  Temaining  thirty  millions  upon  agrienltnnl 
rani  oceopations :  Mie-feertfa,  too,  an  generally  oon- 
nlend  as  inhabitants  of  towns. 

nagrnt  mass  of  the  Anatrian  population  is  eomposed 
ef  lis  firtinet  raess — diitiiiet  as  mtwh  by  descent,  feamtes. 
sad  W3y  emIbiiiiatioD,  as  in  ehsnrter,  language,  man- 
Bai,  wi  nsagea.    Neulr  one  halt  about  16,300.000,  is 
of  ftnmie  extraetion.  Of  diis  nee  an  the  Wenden  or 
^aa^ls,  in  Iltyria  and  the  easteni  paitt  tt  S^a;  the 
Ktvaks  and  Hinxea  settled  in  those  districts  ef  the  Ardi- 
deehy  wtiidi  border  upon  Hungup  and  in  certain  cirdes  in 
the  hnca-  kmgdom  ;  the  Cxeehes, «.  e.  aboriginal  Boliemians, 
*t  Bohemia  and  parta  of  Honvia ;  the  Hanaks,  Slawaks. 
•ad  PodenUcs  of  Anatrian  Silesia  and  Moravia ;  the  Poles 
(ef  two  tistiM*  classes,  the  Maznraka  and  Omuls),  ud 
KasBimks,  or  Rnaaiana  of  Galieia  and  the  mountain  ooq- 
fass  of  fiongaty  and  TiaassylvaoiB ;  and  the  Morlaki  and 
Xsatenegtines  of  Dalmatia,  the  ntilitary  firmtinr  districts, 
fee.  The  second  nee  in  nnmerioalimpoctanee.  and  perhaps 
fee  felt  in  point  of  iniaUigenea  and  nseftilnaaB,  ia  of  0«r- 
■sn  dawsBt:  liiair  nnmben  are  eMhnatsd  at  6^0t,000; 
fe^  farm  an  intssid  pert  of  the  population  in  the  Anh- 
*»mf,  atnm,  CarmHua,  the  Tynd.  HonTia,  and  B^feenia, 
Bonemute  separate  eommnnities  in  Hungary.  wh«m 
thsii  MMiiliiiiiii  are  between  800.000  and  900,000 ;  in  Tnm- 
•4fuia,  wfacsn  they  are  dsnominated  Saxons,  and  have 
■aeaaed  to  about  330,000 ;  in  Galieia,  where  then  aie 
)K  eolonies,  consisting  of  about  75,000  individuaU ;  in  the 
lUiCBiy-Fmitier  distneto  to  the  extantrf  about  10.000 ;  on 
the  Kidpsi.  in  Camiola,  when  the  Gotaebewen  amount  to 
47,M0or  48,000  heads ;  and  in  the  Venetian  territories  around 
AtiagOt  wbMe  they  have  lived  isolMed  fcr  centuries  under 
fea  eame  of  the  Setle  and  Tndiei  Comnmni,  and  an  about 
B.m  in  number.   The  third  isee  are  the  Magyars,  who 
ftosB  dbs  Kama  and  settled  amind  the  banks  of 
Danube  and  Theisa  in  the  ninth  eentuiy ;  they  ord 
to  be  of  pan  Asiatie  extnetwn,  akin  to  the 
Tartw  and  Tork*  and  an  a  floe  and  intelligent  class  of 
Ma ;  they  ace  about  4,900,000  in  number,  ibrm  the  ma- 
jsitT  of  die  popnlation  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania, 
Ml'  am  poaaeMed  of  the  flneet  lands  in  both  countries ; 
*Me  few  of  them  hare  also  settled  in  the  Buckowine  and 
Vltey-Fiootier  district*.  Ihe  Italians  compose  the  fourth 
■at  to  Ae  extent  of  about  4,770,000;  tn^  constitute 
tnriy  the  entaie  population  o(  LombtutlT  and  Venice, 
ttiMt  a  eonsidarable  portion  of  the  soutb  of  the  Tyrol 
the  goreroment  of  Triest,  and  are  scattend  through* 
*  dfaniia  and  other  parts  of  Austria.   The  fifth  raee 
^<h>  Vflafca,  Dako-Vateks*  or,  as  tiiey  term  thnnselvas, 

 ,  a  iDodlrr  of  antiant  Thnoiaut  Romans,  and  Sta- 

abont  I,9ft0y600»  whose  language  is 
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iiiWmlly  a  eotrupted  dialeetof  the  Latin ;  recent  intastigS' 
tions.  indeed,  have  proved  their  Roman  descent,  as  wU  -so 
Oat  they  eokmiied  Daeia  at  an  early  period,  and  wan  ttf  - 
wards  aUowed  to  rems*  the  Danutte  in  the  nign  ot  An 
rslian:  this  ill-treated  race  of  men  am  chieflyfoond  m 
Transsylvania,  Hungary,  and  the  Buckowine.  The  Jews, 
to  the  extent  of  about  530,000.  fmm  the  fifth  raos :  nearlv 
one-hair  of  them  are  aettUd  in  Galida.  and  about  160,000 
in  Hnngny ;  On  TaoMindar  an  dispsnad  over  Bohemia, 
Homia,  and  other  parti  ef  Anatria.  The  nadne  of  tbe 
population,  in  number  about  190.000,  consists  of  Zigeuner, 
or  gipsies,  of  whom  npmrds  of  100,000  an  oonjecbired  to 
exist  as  awandorinf  people  in  Hungary,  GaUeia,  the  Bnek- 
owine.  and  other  pnmnoea ;  Amanta*  Qroeka,  AimoiiBna, 
French,  &c. 

The  established  rttigion  ^  Austria  being  tbe  Roman 
Catholic,  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  is  the  rriigion  of  tb»  ma- 
Wnity  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  this  infmnee  wfll  be  eom- 
borated  by  the  fUlowing  estimate  :— 

Roman  Catholics,  and  Greeks  received  into  union  with 
them,  27.800,000;  Greeks  not  in  union,  8,000,000;  Pro- 
testants, of  the  Lutheran  and  other  denominations, 
3,300,000;  Jews,  530,000;  Gipsies,  Mohamraedana,  fee, 
110,000. 

A  mfennea  to  our  fevBHr  enimentini  will  ihow  that, 
with  a  view  to  the  oivil  adminiatntian.  either  tbe  antient 
snbdivisioni  ot  the  Mil  hsve  been  retained,  which  has  been 
the  case  in  general,  or  a  mm  convenient  distribution  has 
been  formed.  We  have,  therefen.  as  tbe  component  mem- 
bers of  this  monsnbj^,  seven  kin^duns— Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Slavooia  and  Croatia.  Dalmaba,  Galieia  and  Lodomeria, 
lUyria,  and  Lombardy  and  Venice ;  one  archduchy,  that  of 
Austria ;  one  andi-principaltty,  Transsylvania ;  <me  Mar 
gnviate,  Moravia ;  Ave  duchies,  Styria,  Salsburg  (which 
now  forms  part  of  Ae  Aididuchy  of  Austria),  Carinthia  and 
Camiolar  which  an  tncmporated  with  lUyria*  and  Silesia, 
whieh  is  united  with  Mnavia ;  and  two  princely  earidoms, 
those  (rf  the  Tynd  with  Vonlberg.  and  of  Qora  and  Ora- 
disea,  which  us  been  eonsoUdaled  with  the  kingdom  of 
lU^ria.  These  savenl  prineipalities.  or  indeed  provinces  ore 
united  under  an  hereditary  monarehy,  the  head  of  whtch 
assumed  the  title  of  Bmperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Jeru> 
salon,  Hungary,  fee,  on  the  11th  August,  1804;  andbya 
solnun  set  on  the  6th  of  August,  1 806,  in  which  he  re- 
nounced the  s^e  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  determined  the 
title  and  aruKnial  bearings  which  tbe  emperors  of  Austria 
should  themafter  use.  The  prefix  of  Apostolical  Majesty 
has  been  borne  by  tbe  Austrian  sovereigns  ever  since  the 
year  1 758.  In  bis  character  of  soverMgn  of  certain  states 
in  Germanyf  whieh  include  Uie  Archduchy,  Styria,  lUyria. 
the  Tyrtd  and  Vontberg,  Bidiemia,  Monvia,  and  Silesiar 
with  the  pruMapalities  of  Aufeebwiti  and  Zator,  he  is  one  of 
the  six  leading  memban  of  the  German  confederation.  As 
Ea^>eror  of  Austria  he  eigms  every  ri^ht  and  prerogative 
attaobed  to  sovereign^,  wnether  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive,  with  tbe  exception  of  certain  limits  as  to  the 
exercise  ^  the  le^lstive  and  executive  powers  in  Hungary 
and  Transsylvania,  which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
diets  of  both  countries.  Every  other  province  but  Dalmatia, 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  and  the  maritime  territory, 
has  its  provincial  assemblies ;  the  rights  of  these  repre- 
sentative bodies  are,  however,  of  very  dissimilar  nature, 
though  few  of  them  are  invested  with  any  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  submitting  nports  and  repnsentations  to  the 
sovereign,  and  partitioning  the  quota  of  the  taxes  whieh  be 
may  impose  aaung  theproperties  and  individuals  in  their 
respective  wovinees.  Ilie  snecesaion  to  the  crown  of  Aus- 
tria is  in  the  male  line,  and  in  default  of  this  passes  into 
the  female,  as  determined  hy  tbe  Fragmatie  Sanction,  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Emperor  Charles  VL  on  the  19tb  April 
1713.  The  minori^  of  the  heir-appannt  ceases,  as  respects 
the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  on  his  attaining 
the  age  of  fourteen ;  but,  as  respects  the  empire  at  large, 
not  until  he  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  During  a 
minority  the  empress-dowsger,  or  next  relative  of  toe 
minor,  assumes  the  regency,  provided  no  special  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  deceased  monarch ;  but  this  rule  does 
not  ap^y  to  Hungary,  when  the  Palatine  orLord  Ltaa- 
tenant  is  hereditary  r^nt,  by  virtue  of  a  law  eimcted  in 
the  year  1465.  The  emperor  professes  the  Roman  Catholic 
feith,  and  cannot.  nnMr  a  femily  compact,  marry  any 
female  unless  she  be  of  n^al  blood.  The  princes  and  prin- 
cessfla  of  the  imperial  femily  an  styled^ar^dalwia  ud 
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■wMnehawat,  and  tbo  h«ir-«{)pwetit  of  pFpaitipptive, 
Imperial  Crown  Prince.  The  jrnkt  (rfH<¥it  (>f  tli«  imperift) 
household  oMuist  of  a  Grand  Mtrdial.  Lard  Cb«mberlain> 
llaaterof  the  Borve*  «ih1  GnnA  Master  pf  the  Court;  but 
on  neat  omaiions  the  heroditar;  ^rsirt  officer*  of  tbp  «a- 
mal  proiinoea,  to  the  numlier  of  134*  4re  ffiunnwad  tp 
mcfMae  Ihair  i^&dour. 

The  admmwtraiioH  public  affinn  partaltes  of  a  tvofbid 
oharaetsr :  on  the  one  hand,  tbeve  are  departioents  which 
superintend  and  oondnet  the  f^nml  affiurs  of  the  Bt»te ; 
and,  on  Aa  other,  there  ar*  offioei  the  dnties  of  which  are 
oonflned  to  iBoUted  portioa»  of  the  monarchy.  At  the  head 
of  the  former  ti  the  Couooil  State  and  ConforencoB,  con- 
sieting  at  present  of  four  members,  whioh  ezerciseB  a  general 
oontrol  over  every  other  department,  and  communicates  its 
decisions  to  the  Privy  Cabinet,  compoeed  <d  a  director  and 
several  seeretaries.  by  whom  those  decisiona  are  made  known 
to  the  heads  of  offices.  The  great  departments  for  general 
affairs,  or,  as  we  should  term  them,  secretaryships  of  state, 
are— 1.  The  Privy  Chance^  of  the  Household,  Cotut,  and 
State,  divided  into  two  seotinis,  tiw  one  for  domestie  and 
the  other  for  foreign  affiura,  but  under  one  ^sner^  presi- 
dency—that  ti  tbeprime  minister,  or  cbanoellor  of  state. 
2.  The  Council  of  War,  which,  under  its  president,  takes 
charge  of  every  matter  connected  with  military  or  naval 
affairs,  as  well  as  of  the  political  goTemment  of  the  MtUtaiy- 
Frontier  districts.  There  are  thirteen  military  administrations, 
subordinate  to  ^is  council,  for  the  various  provinces.  8.  The 
Ministry  of  Finance,  under  a  special  minister,  controls  ev^'y 
lepartraent  connected  with  finance, taxation, ooining.govem- 
ment  printing,  stamps,  the  post-office,  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, the  property  of  the  state,  minifig,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  Subordinate  to  it  is  the  Imperial  Board  (Hof- 
Gmumiasion),  for  systematizing  the  land-tax,  and  routing 
the  maintenanee,  se.,  of  the  military.  4.  The  GeoeiBl  Di- 
rectory of  Aoeounts. 

The  speotal  depaitanonta,  which  are  mbotdlnata  to  the 
■eetion  for  domestie  nffiurs  of  the  Piiv*  Chuumy,  consist 
of  tho  United  Cnanoery.  tocher  with  tne  Board  of  Educa- 
tion {n  connexion  with  it :  its  superior  chancellor  (for  theie 
are  three  others)  is  minister  of  the  interior,  and  its  province 
extends  to  every  subject  of  a  civil  character  which  concerns 
the  general  welfore,  but  not  to  the  affisirs  of  Hungary  or 
Transsylvania.  Those  of  the  former  kingdom  are  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  Hungarian  Cbancerjr,  to  which  a  Board 
of  Education  is  also  attaciied ;  and  there  is  another  Chancery 
for  Transsylvania,  with  a  special  Board  for  regulating  all 
matters  connected  with  education,  religion,  and  endowments. 
The  United  Chancery  has  twelve  provincial  governments 
under  its  control,  the  respective  seats  of  which  are  Vienna, 
Prague,  Briinn,  Lemherg,  Unx,  Oriitz,  Laybaoh,  Triest, 
Zara,  Innsbruck,  Milan,  and  Venice.  Baeh  of  them  has 
a  president,  in  general  a  vice-president,  and  as  niany  mem- 
bers as  are  requisite.  They  form  a  subordinate  executive 
for  the  conduct  of  all  public  business  which  does  not  imme- 
diatelv  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  judicial,  ecclesi- 
astical, and  military  authorities. 

The  admimstratton  o/jiutice  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Superior  Ministry  of  Justice  (oberste  Justiz-stelle),  at 
the  head  of  which  there  are  two  presidents.  It  is  divided 
into  two  senates ;  one  at  Vienna,  for  the  provinces  of  Bohe- 
mia, G-alicia,  Germany,  lUyria,  and  Dalmatia ;  and  the  other 
at  Verona,  for  the  kingdom  of  Lomhardy  and  Venice. 
There  are  nine  high  courts  of  appeal  and  criminal  Judi- 
catures subordinate  to  them :  their  seats  are  in  Vienna, 
Prague,  Brunn,  Lemberg,  Innsbrudi,  Klagenftirt,  Zara, 
Milan,  and  Venice.  Next  there  are  sixteen  special  courts, 
termed  Landrechte,  in  ps  many  different  towns,  for  adjudi- 
eating  matters  relating  to  the  nobility,  cJergy,  and  corporate 
bodies ;  and  local  courts  (Ortsgerichte)  for  such  natters  as 
coQRem  the  common  laity.  In  some  provinces,  particularly 
ihe  Italian,  there  are  likewise  civil  and  criminal  tribunals 
of  the  first  instance.  There  is  a  special  court  at  Vienna 
called  the  Superior  Earl-Marshal's  OtHce,  for  deciding  all 
judicial  matters  in  which  members  of  the  imperial  family 
and  foreign  envoys  are  interested.  Suits  in  commercial  and 
exchange  concerns  are  determined  by  the  Mercantile  and 
Exchange  Courts,  which  exist  in  every  principal  town;  and 
fuits  in  mining  concerns  are  referable  to  the  Mining  Courts, 
which  have  delegate  reforoes  (berggerichts-substitntioneii) 
under  them.  Criminal  matters  belong  exclusively  to  the 
bcal  courts  and  magistracy.  The  eleray  are  amenaUe,  fai 
idH  temporal  matten,  to  the  temporal  judieatnres;  bat  thi 


1Dilit»n^  to  thair  ovn  trihmuU.  The  qome^n  u^yi,  ex- 
(iep^ing  in  very  few  pases,  the  prerogati<.(t  onpakijit;  ^nv^ 
AH  provincial  ft^tes  hftve  heen  aholished :  ror  iif  uiy 
Sppiplpte  oodes  extant  but  in  Hungaiy  and  Ti«i)»sy}vani«, 
which  boK^  their  own  courts  of  judicature. 

Tho  ineint^nMce  af  puUie  order  fwd  prevention  <4 
oSencwB  are  vested  in  the  ministry  of  police,  ftssistfd  by 
provificigl  and  district  bpards.  The  cen^rship  of  the  press 
i$  slso  wholly  ODoflded  (o  its  jupsdietioD ;  but  ilaiigaiy  falls 
no  way  within  it.  Medical  police  is  earefiUly  stteimd  to, 
And  a  surgeon  »nd  ph^'sicioiuppid  by  tps  state,  iMVe  charge 
of  every  circle  or  distnot. 

When  treating  hereafter  of  Hungary  aud  ^IVanuylrania, 
we  shall  have  a  fitter  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  judiciary 
systems  in  those  countnes. 

Another  most  important  prerogative  enjoyed  by  tht 
sovereign  of  Austria  is  that  of  as  irresponsible  contra 
over  the  public  income  ttmt  axntndittm.  This  is  a  lulgect 
however,  which  it  is  impossible  to  h^dle  with  minutenesi 
or  «eeurBey  of  d^ful,  for  we  are  not  deposed  to  follow  othen 
in  attrmpting  to  nvntvel  that  over  which  the  gorennnen 
h«s,  at  leut  by  withholding  infofmatiop,  thrown  ai 
ahnost  inipeiietrable  veil  of  qiysfery.  Ve  shsll  therefon 
oonSne  ourselves,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  quoting  wha 
Malchus,  biros^f  once  nainister  of  fiuafue  under  two  Giei 
man  sovereigns,  has  stated  as  the  general  result  of  ver; 
diligent  inquiries.  'A  ptvtion  of  we  pnblip  incone/  h 
observes,  '  if  derived  frorp  the  immediate  proper^  or  th 
state,  Qonsisting  of  crown  Unds  and  minest  and  snother  poi 
tion  fimn  royalties  and  mwM^^i^i  th^  greater  pai 
proceeds  from  taxes  and  rates,  which  are  net,  howave: 
raised  according  to  any  uniform  system  the  whole  itat 
The  totel  amount  of  this  public  inew^et  which,  in  tfa 
shseooe  of  official  data,  esn  only  be  ettinaated  with  s 
amiroximative  approach  to  the  reality,  9«n  mrc^ly  he  les 
after  aUowing  for  th^  expense  of  ooUection  «nd  pwpk* 
ment,  than  1 60,000,V00  gulden  (lltwut  14>SM*090f .) ;  indm 
it  ought  pertisps  to  he  eet  down  i4  n  hii^  vm-  (Tb 
is  dso  Um  estimata  of  Blumanb«eh.)  Towftrds  tli 
amount      immediate  proper^  of  the  state  ewtrihut 

about  15.000,900  (c«  l,42S,00OA);  ftfum  of  61,000,000  < 
fi,796,000f.)  is  raised  by  direct  taxes,  wi  Mothv  ^  ^ 
32,000,000  (or  8,040,000/.)  by  Indirect  taxation  and  re 
alties.  The  amount  contributed  by  ttw  different  sub 
visions  of  the  empire  has  been  thus  i»mputed  (via. 
Hassel.  in  his  statistical  outline) : — '  By  the  proviive  pf  t 
Lower  Ens,  lB.iOO.OflO,  or  1,M2,S00A;  the  provineepf  t 
Upper  Ens,  with  Balsburg.  0,000,000,  or  SfO.OQOf. ;  Styi 
the  same,  570,000/. ;  the  Tyrol.  4,>00,000,  or  497,60( 
nivria  and  Ae  Maritime  Torritory,  8.700,000.  or  «37.60( 
Boheqia,  19.500.000,  or  l.853,A00i.;  Hotavia  and  Sil« 
8,000.000.  or  788.0001;  Oalicm,  10,000,000.  or  900,001 
Hungary.  3S,SI7.000.  or  S.18S,700i.;  Tr«nsa]rlw 
8,900,000.  or  617,800/.;  Dalmatia,  500,000,  or  4T.50C 
and  the  kingdom  at  Lombudy  and  Venice.  18.00U,0 
or  l,710,OOO£^  The  sum  total  of  these  seversi  ammmti 
however,  but  18,200,700/^,  whii^  is  above  one  mil! 
steriing  less  than  Malehua's  estimate.  With  respect  to 
expenSture,  he  adds,  '  we  labour  under  a  paucity  ef  d 
and  these  refer  to  earlier  times;  they  are  indeed  of  ao 
perfoot  and  equivooal  a  description,  that  they  cannot  i 
libly  serve  as  the  groundwork  of  any  estimate  of  the  i 
sent  amount  of  the  public  expenditure.'  And  his  opii 
is  borne  out  by  that  of  the  writer  who  has  supplieo. 
with  the  preoeding  amounts.  *  A  much  greater  degrc 
uncertain^  preva^'  says  Haasel,  'with  regard  to 
expenditure  than  the  income.  This  only  is  not  to  ba  q 
tioned,  that  the  army  alone  absorha  one-Aird  of  th*  « 
revenue,  Iheugh  not  so  much  as  liehtsnateni  we 
nearty  140,000,080  gulden  (1 3,800,000/.) ;  whllat  b*  « 
the  expenses  of  the  crown  and  eiril  departments  ti 
54,000,000  (5,180,000/.).  All  personal  apd  many  < 
charges  are  delVayed  by  the  aoverelgn  out  of  bis  pri 
property,  which  is  not  in  any  way  oonneetad  with  the  m 
treasury,  and  is  of  an  uncommonly  large  amount.*  1 
ever  important  the  subject  may  be,  we  must  rest  aatii 
therefore,  with  our  present  ignoranoe ;  and  we  close  it 
remarking,  that  the  amount  of  the  public  debt,  nooai 
to  Malchus'a  calculation,  'may  be  estimated  at  bet 
800  and  850  millions  of  gulden,'  or  from  70,000.00 
80,700,000/.;  and  that  'tfae  amount  of  pBper-|iaon«9 
been  reduced  to  55,411.538  gvtl^,*  or  8>fM,IO0A 
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SiM  Alti&rnr  1ft  14  4t>bteU 
Cki|a«f  Idhmrm  Sir  Campat^n  Artfllary 
Mb%hm^<4«^«taaarSa|ip«n,  »»> 
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Wkn,  however.  ermy  b  to  be  placed  on  the  war 
Wag,  die  nbseqnent  anginentations  take  place : — 
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^pnng,  ttiereftffe.  that  ilo  attgmentattoiu  Iw  niade 
k  Ae  odier  eorpa  in  the  iertfee,  the  dispouUe  tone  6t 
eiqne,  when  carried  to  its  fdlt  War  wmplement, 
■oMi  to  44M99  infkntry,  55,714  cavabr,  and  30,857 
"■■Day.  cnnneen,  &c..  which  (fire  A  Mtal  of  527,224  men, 
■  at  tfie  nte  df  about  1 5  in  ever;  1 000  inhabiunta ; 
*Us  lir  the  peace  estabtishment  the  proportion  is  under  6 
anny  \ttO ;  a  proportion  much  less  than  that  of  France 
■Aeiinsentdaj,  which  is  about  H  in  eveiY  looo  Inba- 
■Bb.  but  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  in- 
^fag  even  sdlon  Uid  marines,  it  Terr  little  above  5  in 

^^BR^enta  bnttbe  Hungarian  andlVanUylvanlan 
^*£atriet  attigned  to  them  of  from  307,000  to  578,000 
"Mitaita,  lot  fiilmg  ap  Tseaneies  in        ranks ;  every 
^  vesMot  and  eititen  being  liable  to  fcerve  tn  the  line 
^wtf^of  19  to  that  of  27,  and  from  the  latter  age  ontil 
"tftiiaitltatorsD.in  the  LandWehr ;  the  only  exemptions 
■jeaie  in  bToor  of  the  nobility  arid  clergy,  and  in  a  few 
«i  mitaneea.    The  Hungarian  and  Transsylvanlan 
^  nt  reemitad  by  bounty,  or  filled  up  by  the  con- 
SMtDwfaii^  the  nobOity  and  free  towns  are  subject. 
Q<  amber  of  fleld-offlcers,  attached  and  unattached,  is 
8  field-marsbals,  34  field-mtsters^eneral  and 
^^«feaTab7»  M  fleld-marthala-lientenant,  199major- 
and  300  mIomIs. 
tWaOitaiy  sattiliuiri*f  comprise  Hbe  Academy  of  Engi- 
JJJi*  TiennaL.  in  #]iieh  79  cadets  an  eratuitoudlv  edu- 
2''  ^  Mifitary  Academy  at  Wiener-Neustadt  for  447 
^  intended  to  serve  on  the  quarter-master-general's 
JJ-fta  Military  Aeadetiiy  at  Waltxen  hi  the  circle  of 
naBfeeqr;  ttm  Cadot  Conpaniei  atOtmfiti  and 


OtSt«,eaehfer>«4iol30  pnpfls;  tbeSeheoIsof  AnlUMyi 
and  the  Military  Cadet  Institution  at  Milan ;  tb«n  u« 
beudes  48  schools  for  the  military  education  of  boys ;  M 
regimental  kImoIs  ;  a  Military  Qeograpbical  Institution  at 
Milan ;  i  Medieo-Chirurgieal  Aeademy  in  Vienna  for 
pupils  intended  ^  tiw  army  service ;  veterinaty  schools  in 
the  same  nutropoU*.  and  at  Fwth  and  Milan ;  AOd  an 
esUbUibment  m  Ibrming  Kunmakert  at  Steyer  in  the 
Upper  Bns.  Iliera  are  invalid  hospitals  tn  Vienna,  Prague 
(with  which  three  branch  estabiisnments  are  eonoected), 
Pettau  in  Styria,  and  PMth,  with  branches  at  Leopoldstadt 
and  Tymaii.  Soldiers  not  wholly  disabled  are  drafted  Into 
the  invalid  battalion  at  Ceneda  in  the  delegation  of  Venioe. 
or  enjoy  peniions  i^hlch  vary  according  to  tbeir  length  df 
service,  the  nuihber  of  actual  fortresses  amounts  to  26,  of 
which  the  most  important  are,  Arad,  Brod,  Cattaro,  Essek, 
Gradisca,  Josephstsdt,  Carlsburg,  Konigingratx,  Komoro, 
Legftago.  Mantua,  Olmtltz,  Palma-Nuo\B,  Pesehiera, 
Pr^e,  Petervardein,  Ragusa.  Salzburg,  Temesvar,  Tfaere- 
sienstadt,  Venice,  and  Zara.  The  Austrian  government 
have  also  the  right  of  garrisoning  the  papal  mrtresses 
Commachio  and  Ferrara,  aa  well  as  Flacentla  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Panne,  and  Mavence  in  eonjunetfon  with  Prussm. 
Besides  these  there  are  60  fortified  places  of  inferior  strength, 
which  are  not  tinder  governors  but  local  odmmandanfs.  The 
whole  territory  is  divided  into  19  military  districts,  each 
under  the  control  of  a  general  of  superior  rank,  assisted  by 
a  regular  establishment  with  five  subordinate  departments, 
viz.,  a  military,  political,  economical,  victualling  and 
clothing,  and  judicial  department.  The  establishment  of 
the  council  at  war  in  Vienna  consists  of  15  different  depart- 
ments for  conducting  the  various  branches  which  come 
within  its  cognizance. 

The  Austrian  navy  is  under'  the  management  of  a  naval 
commandant  at  Venice,  who  is  accountable  to  the  council 
of  war.  It  consists  of  between  thirty  and  tbirty-fl)urvesnla 
of  war ;  among  which  are  three  ships  of  the  line  in  ordinary, 
five  frigates,  five  sloops,  eif^ht  brigs,  and  six  schooners. 
The  establishments  attached  to  it  are  a  corps  of  naval  artillery 
and  engineers,  a  cadet  academy,  and  a  corps  of  marines. 
The  flag,  which  is  borne  also  by  the  merchant  vessels,  is  of 
a  red  ground,  with  a  broad  white  stripe  in  the  centre. 

tn  a  preceding  page  we  have  spoken  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic as  the  establisned  religion,  and  given  an  estimate  of 
the  numbers  who  adhere  to  that  hith  and  the  other  leading 
creeds  professed  by  the  people  of  Austria.  'With  the  ex- 
ception of  Huneary,  Transsylvania,  and  the  kingdom  of 
Lombardy  and  Venice,  there  is  no  part  of  the  empire  in 
which  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  places  the  nonconformist 
upon  anything  like  an  equality  of  nghts  with  the  CathoUc: 
in  the  other  provinces,  whether  he  be  Protestant,  Greek, 
Jew,  or  Infldet  the  nonconformist  simply  enjoyt  toleration. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Chuzch  of  Austria  acknowledges  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  as  its  visible  head,  but  is  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently independent  of  it,  as  all  appeals  to  the  Rota  Romano 
are  prohibited,  and  no  papal  bull  or  decretal  can  be  pro- 
mulged  without  the  previous  sanction  of  the  sox  ereign. 
The  pope's  nuncio  is  recognized  in  no  other  character  but 
as  an  ordinary  envoy  from  his  court ;  nor  have  the  horrors 
of  the  Inquisition  at  any  time  been  allowed  to  disgrace  tbe 
Austrian  soil.  Persecution,  it  is  true,  has  at  times  de- 
luged the  land  with  blood,  but  never  otherwise  than  as 
the  effect  of  over-excited  religious  antipathy  and  a  spirit 
of  retaliation.  At  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  are  tbe  thirteen 
archbishops  of  Vienna,  Prune  fprimate  of  Bohemia;, 
Olmiitz.  Milan  (primate  of  Lombardy),  Venice  (patriarch 
and  at  the  same  time  primate  of  Dalmatia),  Gran  (primate 
of  Hungary  and  hereditary  legate  from  the  Roman  see^, 
Erlau  and  Kolocza  (for  the  states  of  Hungary),  Lemberg, 
Spalatro,  Ragusa,  Salzburg,  and  Udina  (fbr  the  kingdom 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice).  The  Armenians  united  with  the 
national  church  have  also  an  archbishop  at  Lemberg.  Next 
to  these  its  heads  follow  the  sixty  bishops,  most  of  whom 
are  suffJragans  of  the  archbishops,  to  whose  sees  their  dio- 
ceses are  generally  subordinate.  Tbe  remainder  of  the 
secular  clergy  consists  of  twelve  titular  bishops,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diocesan  chapters,  six  heads  of  collegiate  endow< 
inents,  archprieats,  deans,  rural  deans,  parish  priests,  local 
chaplains,  co-operators  and  vicars,  and  beneficed  ministers. 
The  higlier  clergy  enjoy  in  general  very  handsome  incomes, 
their  Iwneflces  yielding  them  between  lOOOf.  and  10,000/. 
per  annum,  and  m  some  caaea  considerably  more ;  as  in  that 

the  archbiahop-primate  of  Hungary. 
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then  84,000/.  a  jmt.  The  buhop*  are  prohibited  ftgra  ra- 
•orting  ftir  tiwir  utointment  and  inaueuration  to  Bome; 
and  pur  wly  OQe-fourth  instead  of  a  vh^e  year's  income  as 
the  price  of  Aeir  benedictoiy  bull  from  the  ponttC  The 
whole  clergy  are  liable  in  commim  with  their  fellow-citizens 
to  rates  and  taxes,  and  Bubject  to  temporal  juhMliction ; 
and  all  rights  of  sanctuary  have  been  abolished.  The  value 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  national  chiueh  is  estimated 
at  ]  9,000,000/.  sterling.— The  regular  clergy  and  their 
estabUshments,  independently  of  the  members  o(  the  Teu- 
tonic, Maltese,  and  star  and  cross  nrders,  are  constituted  of 
261  abbots,  and  184  pnors,  Hungary  alone  possessing  147 
of  the  former,  and  106  of  the  latter;  8  endowments  for 
iames,  and  6  for  noble  siunsterB ;  5S0  monuteiies,  and  110 
nunneries,  besides  14  religious  eetabliahmenti  of  Uw  order 
of  St  Ba^il  for  the  Greeks  in  union,  and  3  d  Mecharists 
for  Hm  Annenians  in  union  with  the  national  church. 
The  members  <^  these  institutions  are  at  present  reciuired 
to  employ  thema^ves  on  tome  work  of  temporal  or  spiritual 
useflilneu,  such  as  the  cure  of  souls,  education,  attendance 
on  the  sick,  &c. ;  and  we  may  cite  as  an  instance,  that  the 
order  of  Charitable  Brotben  alone  had,  in  the  year  16'i8, 
admitted  no  less  than  18,542  patients  into  the  75  hospitals 
under  their  care.  The  order  of  Jesuits  has  been  restored  of 
late  years,  but  subjected  to  the  control  of  the  diocesan 
bishops,  and  restricted  in  its  functions  to  the  education  of 
the  younger  laity.  Six  years  ago  they  had  four  colleges  in 
Gahcia,  and  one  in  Gratz.  From  time  to  time,  however, 
such  religious  communities  as  are  positively  useless  or  in- 
active are  suppressed,  and  their  fonds  are  appropriated  to 
benevolent  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  should  add,  that 
Lichtenstem  computes  the  number  of  males  attadied  to  the 
secular  and  r^ulsr  clergy  in  Austria  to  be  56,000,  and 
states  them  to  be  propmtionably  most  numerous  in  the 
Italian  provinces. 

The  united  or  Catholic  Greek  Church  has  one  archbishop 
at  Lemherg.  and  five  bishops,  namely,  at  Premszyl,  Mun- 
kacs,  Gn»svardein,  Kreuz,  and  Blasendorf;  four  vicariates 
and  six^-five  archdeaconries  in  Transsylvania.  2467  cures 
of  souls  in  Galicia,  and  787  in  Hungary.  The  primitive 
Greek  Church  is  under  the  superintendence  of  its  own  arch- 
bishop, who  resides  at  Carloviti,  and  presides  over  the  su- 
preme court  of  appeal  for  the  members  of  his  communion  in 
that  town ;  he  lus  ten  bidio^  under  him,  whose  sees  are 
And,  Paluaz,  Ofen,  Vnsez,  Baes.  Transsylvania  (residence 
at  Hennaunstadt),  the  Buckowine  (reudence  atCzemovitz), 
Dalmatia  (at  Sebenico),  Carlstadt,  and  Temesvar.  These 
prelates  have  been  latterly  admitted  to  seats  in  the  Hunga- 
rian legidature.  The  members  of  this  church  appear  to  be 
on  the  increase,  at  least  in  Hungary,  where  it  possesses 
2092  cures  of  souls:  in  Transsylvania,  it  has  991 ;  and  in 
the  Military-Frontier  districts,  374.  The  regular  and  secular 
clersy  are  m  number  about  6000. 

Toe  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Protestant  Church  are 
founded  on  the  edict  of  toleration  promulgated  by  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  in  1 784.  confirmed  by  his  successor  Leopold  II., 
and  soleinnly  reoogniied  1^  the  jmsent  emperor.  This 
edict  entitles  ttw  Protestant  to  the  fliU  and  free  enioyment 
of  his  tenets  and  private  religious  practices  throughout  the 
Austrian  dominions ;  but  no  place  of  worship  can  be  opened 
unless  the  congregation  be  composed  of  100  families  at  the 
least.  The  members  both  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed- 
Lutheran  persuasion  in  the  German  and  Galician  jHovinces 
are  under  the  juriiidiRtion  of  the  ^oint-consistory  in  Vienna, 
to  which  the  five  Lutheran  supenntendendes  and  the  four 
superintendencies  of  the  Reformed  Church  are  subordinate ; 
there  are  likewise  four  independent  superintendencies  for 
each  persuasion  in  Hungary,  and  one  for  the  Lutheran  in 
Transsylvania.  There  are  606  cures  of  souls  of  the  Lu- 
^eran  Church,  of  whidi  451  in  Hungary,  and  286  in  Trans- 
sylvania ;  and  2U35  of  the  Reformed,  of  whidi  1384  In  Hun- 
gary, and  587  in  IVans^vanta.  The  cause  of  so  over- 
whelming a  prop(»1ion  of  Protestants  being  found  in  these 
two  provinces  is  to  be  traced  to  the  extended  immunities 

S anted  to  the  Hungarian  Protestants  by  Leopold  Tl.,  and 
e  unlimited  freedom  of  conscience  and  worship,  as  well  as 
enlargement  of  civil  riKhts*  conferred  upon  the  Protestants 
by  the  states  ofTi^anssylvania  at  an  earlier  period.  These 
countries,  be  it  observed,  ore  the  only  portions  of  the  empire 
which  possess  constitutional  legislatures.  The  total  num- 
ber of  the  ministers  of  both  communions  is  estimated  at 
8400.  The  Unitarians  of  Transsylvania  are  the  only  mem- 
bers of  that  creed  in  Austria ;  they  oj^joy  a  oommnnity  of 


ptivili^  with  other  Protestants  iu  that  prineipility ;  hav* 
a  consistory,  general  synod,  and  superintratdeacy  at  Kjan* 
senburg,  and  1 64  places  of  worslup.  The  Jevi  are  nmtiy 
of  the  Talmud  sect;  the  minnity,  of  the  Karistith:  they 
have  in  (Hlicia  294  syna^gues*  a  species  of  college  st 
Brody.  and  a  seminary  for  Hebrew  teachers  at  Lembngi 
in  Hungary  Ai^-two  synagogoss,  in  Moravia  flf^-tvo^  ana 
in  Bohemia  fiify-nuM,  hemes  a  temiiiary  and  tm^-ow 
schools. 

As  to  adueaiion,  ihexe  ara  three  head  '  boards  of  ^ies;' 
one  at  Vienna,  for  superintendinfj  and  controlliag  vhttever 
concerns  the  buuneas  of  education  in  every  province  but 
Hungary  and  Transsylvania ;  a  second  at  Ofen  for  the> 
former;  and  a  third  at  luausenbtirg  for  the  latter  prin^ality. 
whidi  also  takes  cognizsnee  ct  all  eedesiasticsl  iftirs.  The 
various  {trovinetel  authorities,  in  eoqunetioD  with  the  clergf 
and  consistories,  act  under  the  immediate  sanction  or  diie»* 
tions  of  these  boards.  The  same  system  obtoini  with  regul 
to  the  Greek  and  Protestant  schools,  though  it  will  be  con- 
ceived that  the  state  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  luve  been 
improved  by  subjecting  them  to  the  visitation  of  Romui 
Catht^o  deans  and  episcopal  consistories.  A  directw  is 
appointed  for  every  branch  of  instruction  to  every  provinec 
and  academical  district,  and  be  is  assisted  by  s  pro-directoi 
in  matters  of  external,  and  by  an  exhtntator  in  mattm  a 
reliffious  discipline.  In  the  universities,  both  are  entnistec 
to  their  own  magistracy.  The  lower  class  of  schools  an 
subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  local  clergy  at  «uih  spol 
but  that  of  whole  districts  is  vested  in  the  dean  ot  vice-deal 
appointed  by  the  bishop:  and  the  general  superintcndena 
and  conduct  of  all  matters  connected  with  education  is  ii 
each  province  carried  on  by  its  own  local  govamment  Th 
several  descriptions  of  schocds  ara  as  fiduws 1.  nstioDi 
schools,  which  exist  in  every  place  where  there  is  a  paria 
registry,  and  are  open  to  all  ages ;  and  bead  schools,  eae 
of  tiiree  classes  for  pupils,  in  most  cities  and  market  town 
for  educating  youui  intended  for  handicrafts,  mechanic; 
emplmrments,  &o.  There  are  normal  schools  of  four  elassi 
each  for  educating  teachers;  and  civic  schools  for  the  acqu 
sition  of  practical  knowledge,  with  three  classes  in  each, 
which  youth  intended  for  the  higher  branches  of  the  art 
eommeroe,  the  stati<m  of  surveyors,  &e.  resort.  Ind 
pendentiy  of  Hungary  and  Transsylvania,  the  whole  numb 
of  national  schools  is  S4,9S1.  Mid  tbev  are  attended  1 
1.993,522  pupils;  they  an  conducted  by  33,053  maste 
and  teachers,  being  on  an  average  about  one  to  every  six 
pupils,  whilst  tiie  pupils  in  these  schools  alone  are,  relative 
to  the  whole  popul^ion  of  Aifstiia,  exoeptii^  always  t 
two  provinces  before-mentioned,  in  the  propMtion  of  one 
about  every  ten  inhabitante.  The  only  certain  informati 
we  possess  on  the  subject  of  the  nation^  schools  in  Hu 
gary  is,  that  in  the  second  deoennium  of  the  present  ct 
tury  they  did  not  amount  to  more  than  5505 ;  but  that 
this  moment  no  village  which  can  afford  to  pay  a  master 
without  one.  Besides  these  schools,  the  asylums  for  I 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Milan,  i 
four  other  towns,  educate  about  300  poor  children. 

2.  The  Clasideal  Schools  consist  of^gymnasia  or  gnuni 
schools,  including  ordinary  land- gymnasia  of  five,  and  Lyt 
and  universit^-gvmnasia  of  six  classes.  The  latter,  in 
larger  towns  in  Hungary,  ara  termed  arohi-gymnasia.  "] 
number  of  these  schools  is  237,  of  which  there  are  93 
Hungary  alone;  the  remaining  154,  spread  through 
other  provinces  of  the  empire,  ara  conducted  by  884  maa 
and  teachers,  and  freq^uentedby  about  28,900  pupils.  Moj 
these  gymnasia  are  in  the  hands  of  the  members  of 
Piarist  order  of  monks,  or  *  Patres  schcdarum  piarum,'  pf 
cularly  as  respects  Hungary  and  Transsylvania.  Many  I 
laymen  as  profossws,  but  no  foreigner  is  admitted  to  tea 
and  the  Benedictine,  Franciscan,  and  other  monastic 
temities  in  various  parts  also  supply  teachers  to  them, 
are  bound  down  to  a  certMU  prescribed  system  of  instruct 
and  the  greater  portion  of  the  books  used  in  them  is  (iimii 
by  the  patented  Book  Depository  of  St.  Anna  in  Vienna, 
schools  are  supported  by  the  pupils'  fees,  endowmenta,  ^ 
from  ecclcaiastical  and  other  sources,  and  public  aids.  %T 
way  principally  of  stipends  for  poor  scholars.  The  hij 
class  of  studies  is  open  in  the  nine  Austrian  Univeraitie 
tablished  in  Vienna,  Prague,  Padua.  Pavia,  Olmiitz.  X 
berg,  Peath,  Innsbruck,  and  Gratz.  Philosophy  and  div 
likewise  form  branches  of  instruction  in  several  of  the  L.; 
On  the  whole,  the  former  is  taught  in  54  establiahnx 
and  by  334  jvofoasort,  to  about  7^00  studeiUs;  and  diw 
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la  5S,  iadiBM  of  e|HM»pal  Mid  monaitie  teininanMi  by 
3U  teieben  u  tbout  59Q0  itDdeats.  Tb«  ■tadenti  in  lav, 
tfTUeh  there  are  97  profie*M»,unoimtto  about  3200;  and 
thetfliiBOliiiiiiiedieuie  and  surgary,  for  whicli  there  are 
Khodb  ID  Uio,  8alzbur|[.  Lajrbaeh.  Klaganftirt.  Milan 
Tnat,  2ui.  and  CxemowitZt  boidaa  tboae  at  die  nniveni' 
fritf— ^  to  aboot  43O0.  to  whom  imCmotiiKi  u  givau  if 

X  SpMtal  Inatitntiooa  are  also  eitahMthad  for  paftienlar 
hades  of  knowledg*  end  Mpuate  daawa  ct  ihe  eommu- 

vtf.   Sodt  tre  the  Polytechnic  School  in  Vienna,  vith 
iknt  TS9  ctadante ;  the  Teehnieal  Institute  in  Prague,  with 
aknt  4M ;  the  Joaaneum  or  Technical  InstitiUa  at  Grau, 
ikk  S5V;  the  Taiioue  tnedieal  and  other  icfaoaU  for  the 
wSlBj,  IS  aheady  enaineraled ;  the  Squeatrian  Academy 
in  VieuiB ;  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Eastern  languagea 
a  tbe  ttiae  capital ;  the  aefaool  for  the  Greek  laBgua|{Q  at 
Milu;  the  Imperial  MininK  Aeadttmy  at  Sohemniti ;  the 
Apiciiltiiral  Seminary  at  UnKnseh-AltenburK ;  the  Nau- 
lital  Sebeol  at  TAest,  &c.    There  are  academies  of  the 
Im  aits  in  Vienna,  Prmgae.  Venice,  and  Milan ;  and  con< 
amteiMefnMNe  ia  the  mnwaaw^taothMTtowna.  The 
ubartfadeiBtiB>fordw|MOBotMDof  the  aita  andieieiieea 
tad apinikininTUMDspwtBofthe empire, is 33;  amongst 
teive  partienlariy  nocioe  the  Imperial  Institute  for  Soenoe, 
Lteitute,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  at  Milan,  with  sectioos  at 
hdu,V«nee,  and  Verona;  the  Society  of  Agriculture  in 
^ma;  the  Imperial  SocietieB  ot  Art  and  Science,  and  of 
NitiMial  Eeounny.  in  Prague ;  the  Society  of  Husbandry 
dGiilz;  andUn  Society  for  promoting  Agriculture  and 
(dKrutioml  otgeeta  in  llwavia  and  Silesia. 

Tbe  grealer  part  of  these  institutions  are  well  supplied  with 
liniii*  uid  Kkentiftc  eollections.  Of  public  libraries  there 
a  DO  deicieney:  ihoae  moat  deserriog  of  mention  are  the 
hrnl  Ubntf  at  Vienna,  wmsiaUng  of  350,000  Tolumes, 
vlllieUoimai^  Libraries  of  130,OOU  in  the  same  capital, 
vA  of  100.MO  in  Pngne ;  the  Anbnsian.  of  90,000.  and 
tbt  Woqging  to  the  college  of  Breim  of  80,000,  in  Milan ; 
tk  lilnrin  at  Brescia.  Venice,  Grits,  and  Mantua,  and  of 
tfaeTbeittmium  in  Vienna,  of  about  70,000  volumes  each ; 
ai  the  F«tth  Universitv  litnary  of  about  100.000.  The 
usher  of  tnuseume  ana  cabinets  of  science  and  the  fine 
n,  both  paUic  and  private,  is  vwy  ooosidei^le ;  they 
^nod  aore  partieularly  in  Vienna,  Milan,  Venice,  Prague, 
Pisd).   Of  the  23  botanical  gardens  in  Austria,  10  are 

■  Vieaaa  ot  iu  vicimty;  uid  that  at  Psdua,  which  was 
ohblobed  in  ]  533,  is  aaid  to  be  the  oldest.  The  9  Austrian 
iWnfames  are  those  Vienna,  Milan,  Padua,  Grate, 
KmUri^  Erlan,  Kremamunster,  Ofen.  and  Prague. 

The  liberty  cf  die  press  is  restricted  by  a  eensorship, 
^ieb  is  hiimstod  to  tbt  police  deinrtment,  and  officially 
veioei  to  the  prahilatkHi  of  such  publications,  or  articles 

■  jomabh  81  may  be  deemed  in^urtoos  to  the  secuii^ 
'ihe  Hate  or  of  individuals.    It  b  ill^al  for  any  subject  of 

at  Austria  to  print  ^  work  not  previously  examined 
h  ^  eeoson  in  foreign  parts :  the  very  title  of  a  book 
<s^Bns  an  official  sanction  ;  and  even  such  work»  as  have 
■Dated  an  imprimaiur  under  any  preceding  reign,  require 
approred  cU  nc/oo  before  they  can  be  reprinted.  In 
>ck  a  Kate  of  tha  press,  the  number  of  political  journals  is 
■fowM  as  inconsiderable  aa  ^ir  character  and  influence 
■vaapiifieant.    Letters  and  science  constitute,  therefore, 
^  peat  reftige  of  the  reading  portion  of  the  Austtiaa 
|w,iad  afford  employment  ana  support  to  more  than 
Mpcriodieal  works.    We  learn  from  Liehtenstem  that  the 
■ahrofaoAoisis  above  8300,  and  that  of  the  yearly  pub- 
^*iHs  in  Austria  about  1000. 
TW  principal  seat  of  the  linen  moaif^icfHFe,  or  rather  of 
^  V">diM^ioas  in  which  flax  and  honp  are  employed,  is 
^ifcaiii.  Moiavia.  and  Silesia,  which  mmish  toe  finest 
of  this  deacripti<»i  in  Austria,  though  in  diminished 
tTtitiri  as  compared  with  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
^ttrj.  For  variety  and  goodness  of  manufacture,  the 
*^    LMttbardy  and  Venice  deserve  to  be  classed  in  the 
Wnak  to  those  three  {irovinoes.   The  Tyrol.  Hungary, 
^'■ii.aDd  Tvanssylvania  produce  scarcely  any  but  the  miu- 
^ndeoaiser  species  of  linen ;  nor  is  there  much  beyond 
tamed  bouse-linen  made  in  the  Anhduchy,  lUyria, 
*t»]fibtarT- Frontier  diatzicta.  Oflinen  alone,  and  exclu* 
"'l  4  consdemble  quantities  of  cambric  and  similar  fine 
*^saw^  as  tapes  and  atocldngs,  it  it  tfated  that  the 
"^ananal  qoantily  maau&ctund  iu  all  Austria,  be- 
^ibe  fears  IB24  and  1SS7,  vaa  108  nuUiona  ells 


(93300,N0  yarda) ;  of  oordage,  lines,  and  etbsr  UMaA 
artides,  4.800,000  rtls  (4,106.000  yards) ;  and  of  yami  ana 
twist,  90,000,000  (76.930.000  yards.)  The  average  value 
of  this  particular  olasa  of  manufhoturet  for  the  interval  be- 
tween! 620  and  1836.  was  4,404,33ft  gulden  (about  4 18,400/.) 
per  annum ;  and  after  deduetiiiff  aU  linens.  Sec,  imported, 
about  383,700<.  or  4.039,887  gulun.  The  raiung  and  jm- 
psration  of  flax  dane  in  Austria  an  ostinwted  to  give  em- 
ployment to  7A0,M0  indifidnsli,  and  Us  native  manubetuns 
to  yield  mficisnt  not  only  ft»r  domsstie  use,  bat  for  partial 
exportatMHi. 

The  largest  manufactures  of  woollens,  both  dotii  and 
other  kinds,  are  established  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia :  thoee 
in  the  former  province  have,  it  is  true,  declined  in  more  re- 
cent  times  to  the  extent  of  one-third  of  their  former  pro- 
dueu ;  but  the  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  the  latter  nas, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  amends  for  this  decline.  These 
products  in  both  countries  are  said  to  be  as  much  distin- 
guished fbr  their  excellence  as  their  variety.  In  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  where  this  branch  of  industry  is  pro- 
portionaUy  posbsd  to  a  much  less  extent,  the  prindpal 
artidet  manufoetaied  are  of  middling  and  eoarsa  quality, 
whilst  the  finer  sorts,  so  for  as  their  domestic  consamptioa 
requires  it,  are  of  Moravian  and  Bohemian  fobrie.  Gmisi- 
derable  quantities  of  the  latter  are  exported  to  fiweign  parts. 
Kees,  indeed,  t^  us,  that  the  exports  of  woollens  from 
those  provinces  had  increased,  between  1820  and  1826, 
from  12,900  cwU  in  quantity,  snd  8,631,500  gulden 
(about  830,000/.)  in  value,  to  28,580  cwt  to  quantity,  and 
16,449,M0guhlen  (about  1,562,703/.)  in  value;  whilst  the 
impwts  into  them  of  fi»eiga  woollens  had  fallen  from  84,516 

¥llden  (about  8030/.),  to  as  Utile  as  370$  (about  350/.) 
be  wo(4lea  manufacture  employs  at  least  320,000  Aus- 
trian hands;  aid  the  crown  has  giran  no  small  impulse 
to  it  by  erecting  lennl  aMabUrtimenls,  emducted  at  its  own 
expense^  among  which  that  at  lins,  which  employs  10,000 
apinners  and  weaveis,  is  peonliarly  desarring  or  mention  on 
account  <rf  the  beautifhl  doth,  carpets,  &c  wmeh  it  produces. 
Brunn,  in  Xbnvia,  is  a  Leeds  on  a  minor  scale ;  and  Ret- 
ehenberg,  in  Bohemia,  i^omises  hereafter  to  bewme  its  rival. 

The  silk  manufactures  have  been  rapidly  extending  in 
Austria  since  the  introduction  of  the  late  celebrated  M. 
Jacquan's  machinery.  They  are  priacipally  carried  on  ia 
the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens,  at  Vienna,  and  in  other 
parts,  where  above  600  establishments  ftumish  occupation 
to  between  150,000  and  170,000  workmen;  and  in  the 
Milanese  and  Venetian  territories,  where  the  apinners  and 
manufacturer*  of  Blilan,  Bergamo,  Vicenza,  Venice.  Bas- 
sano,&c.,  employ  upwardsof  100,000  hands.  In  the  Tyrol 
also,  peitieulariy  at  Rovoedo,  the  silk  maau&etures  are 
of  considerable  importanoe;  and  there  have  been  times 
when  this  province  has  turned  above  three  millions  steilii^ 
in  them  during  the  year.  They  are  spreading  Ukewise  in 
Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moiavia,  S^iia,  and  other  quarters. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  eomputed  that  tho  sUfc  manufocturers 
of  Austria  consumed  nearly  nine  million  pounds  weight  of 
raw  material,  the  whole  of  native  growth ;  and  that  the 
weight  and  value  of  the  silk  exported  to  foreign  markets 
were  2,600,000  lbs.,  and  1,100,00(J/.  respectively. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  prosperity  of  the  preceding 
branch  of  industry  will  not  apply,  we  ore  informed,  to  the 
cotton  manufactures.  Those  concerned  in  them  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  meet,  by  the  cheapness  of  their  fobrics, 
the  low  {wioes  of  the  English  makers.  Hence  the  Aus- 
trian establishments,  if  not  in  a  course  of  positive  decay, 
are  in  a  stagnant  and  precarious  state.  The  Lower  Ens 
is  peculiarly  the  seat  of  this  manufacture,  whether  for  spin- 
ning, weaving,  knitting,  or  printing.  Vienna  takes  the 
lead  in  the  choicer  description  of  cotton  cloths,  such  as 
muslins,  fine  prints,  &o. ;  and  the  whole  province,  some  few 
years  since,  ptwseased  above  3000  manufactories,  large  and 
small.  O)tton-priuting  is  the  principal  branch  carried  on 
in  the  Upper  Ens.  Bohemia  has  likewise  considerable 
apinneries  and  cotton  manu&ctories.  particularly  in  the 
circles  of  Leitmeritx  and  Elbogen ;  they  exist  to  a  much 
more  limited  extent  in  Moravia,  the  Tyrol,  Lombardy  and 
Venice,  and  other  provinces.  In  foct,  the  whole  yearly 
produce  of  Ihe  cotton  manufoetores  of  Austria,  which  ara 
estimated  to  find  employment  for  upwards  of  400,000 
hands,  is  not  sufficient  to  aupptv  the  domestic  consumption. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Kns.  again,  takes  the  lead  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather,  of  wltich  the  best  qualities  are 
made  in  Vienna.  The  Upper  Ens,  Moravia|'S^rria,  Bobp* 
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itUi  ttd  tM  tftHl  TtM  mtt  it  ittportdoee.  HdM^y 
■MiidAA  111  tenAWiM ;  Md  in  fact  ilesrlj  irrsrV  ^TdvinM  In 
AtfMria  ilf  «ngag«d  mora  Of  leM  is  tbU  braflflb,  tbougli  its 
pn)irlu<M  1M  hlAertb  ptaiiA  4o  itutdeqiiaw  ta  the  demand,  as 
fa>  MUdAr  «  comidArttiU  iuportatioii  of  thb  nM-  material 
nMtSMr}'.  In  laSS  iSai  }tii{n»lttloiL  atWMattd  to  2.ieO,OM 

Br  *  UMm  page  m  g;av4  tooM  deldl*  «  flMf  mlgeot  of 
tfe«  Mr  IMA  taiMd  itt  ^UkiM  ^tttt  tff  the  eln|>in).  The 
atCkM;  Mt  *  Okst  irtatfl,  U  {triiicipBlly  sutipllttd  by  Bohemia, 
w^re  thwre  vn  sevens-nine  iron-works ;  Styria,  wheft  the 
gttVAnhMAt  iMlseis  worlts  near  Hartaielli  in  which  iron 
ctnMtrti  SM  east;  Hmi^y,  lUyria,  and  the  Buokowine. 
Irttti  and  steel,  iti  bars  ittd  sheets,  both  rolled  and  ham- 
maai,  are  prodneed  ia  hurge^t  qvantltiei  in  the  Lower  Ens. 
vhei^  between  SOO  tthd  iOO  tdtiS  of  ftmarliably  fine  quality, 
besides  tUi  oodrser  description,  are  annually  made ;  Styria, 
Cttrtitthia,  and  Bohemia  are  also  cooalderable  manufacturers 
of  the  article ;  and  here  ktid  there  atl  iron-work  may  be  met 
irtth  in  Moravia,  the  Upper  En9,  and  at  Mian,  Trenao, 
and  Btoiigo,  hi  the  khigdom  of  Lombardy  and  Venioa.  Iron 
and  stWl  Wire  are  ttiade  iti  most  protinees,  Imt  tbon  partl- 
otthltly  in  Oie  Attikdnehy.  Manufaelorle*  of  nalla  are  titt- 
meronij  l^e  best  are  tiiade  in  Styria,  Cariathla,  Uie  Attsh- 
dneby,  end  Bohemik.  Of  the  maiiufteture  of  arms  It  irlll 
ahttoBt  be  knAdent  lo  say,  it  i«  so  abundant,  that  many 
works  ore  thrown  otit  of  employ  in  time  of  peace.  The 
mFttti-wotlCs  for  ^e  supply  of  swords  wd  mustuts  ate  ptib- 
cipally  Idtuated  ia  Vienna,  at  Morssteig  in  Styria.  and  Hra- 
deck  iti  Hungary.  In  short,  the  numberless  articles  into 
tfhitih  this  most  useflil  of  all  metals  is  converted  are  pro- 
daoed  iti  ftucb  quantities  by  the  Auetrian  maunfacturers, 
that  a  Aorplaa  constantly  remains  fbr  tiie  partial  supply  of 
other  tioantrie*. 

The  manufketure  of  ooppet,  both  in  ahMri  mi  otbw 
fbnns,  ii  most  extensively  oaitied  on  at  the  crown-works 
near  Cslikow*,  in  the  Hungariaii  Bannat,  tad  two  Mher 
large  vetka  In  Hongary :  m  Bcdiemia,  tbe  Archduchy. 
Styria,  ind  tile  TyroT.  That  of  brain  and  brass-ware  is 
prindpttlly  tttkbliuied  on  the  same  spots.  Achenrain.  in 
Han|^,  hss  a  cannon  foundry,  and  that  Kingdom  abounds 
in  button  manufoetories.  Tin  i«  the  produce  of  Bohemia 
only:  dnd  lead  Is  ndsed  or  most  extensively  made  into 
sheeu  and  athet  customaty  forms  ahd  articles  In  Vienna, 
^  itt  die  province^  at  Cfarinthia,  Sungary.  Oalicia,  and 
Transitylvania.  The  principal  manufactories  of  balls  and 
shot  are  in  Vietina  and  Chtoggia,  and  in  the  province  of 
Caritlthta.  Id  themahipdlation  of  gotd  and  silver,  no  mann- 
facturers  In  Austria  etcel  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pestb. 
Moan,  and  Venice. 

Affloilg  Che  other  praducHons  of  thia  monarchy,  we  may 
ootloe  that  tobaeco  ii  a  monopoly  engrossed  by  the  depart- 
ment df  flnanu  In  every  pretmce  but  Hunnry,  iVanssyl- 
vania,  ind  tbeTyttil;  and  that  the  manufactared  article 
produced  in  the  eight  government  works  (at  Milan,  Venice, 
Ragii«a.  Halmburg,  SedletK,  Goding.  WinlU,  and  Fur- 
stenfeld)  amottnta  to  between  180,000  and  220,000  cwt.  per 
annutti.  employs  about  5000  individuals,  and  we  are  told 
that,  in  1830,  the  qtiantl^  sold  produced  a  proQt  of  more 
than  ten  millions  of  flcrlna.  or  about  980,0002.  There  are 
private  tBanu&etOties  in  the  three  proViiKsea  to  which  this 
monopoly  does  not  extend.  Of  seed-oil,  though  the  produce 
ia  very  considerable  in  aQ  quaiten,  enough  is  not  manufac- 
tured far  tbfi  coQAimption ;  the  deficiency  is  therefore  made 
good  by  importatidn  to  tlie  extent  of  280,000/.  ot  300,000/. 
a-year.  Large  auatatltles  of  oUve-eil  also  are  obtained  from 
the  teitit(ffie«  a  Ldttbatdy  and  Venioe,  partiodarly  the 
neighbourhood  tif  (he  lAgd  A  Gatda»  Illyri*,  and  Dalmatia. 
The  manufactUte  of  paper  employs  upwards  of  400  mitU,  of 
which  Bohemia  possesses  above  100,  and  Lombardy  and 
Venice  above  ISO, but  tbe  supply  is  said  not  to  be  equal  to  the 
demand :  this  miut  be  appEutint  when  it  Is  added  that  the  esti- 
m^ed  vsJtie  of  the  Buppiy  does  not  exceed  2,000,000  gulden, 
oir  about  190,000/.  Tne  number  of  glass-works  is  above 
200,  and  of  looking-glats  manuftictories  12;  the  quality  of 
the  latter  article  pioduoed  in  Bohemia  is  considered  equal  to 
tbe  finest  made  in  any  other  country.  The  exports  of  glass 
vary  from  210,000/.  to  230,000/.  per  annum.  In  conclusion, 
we  shall  add,  on  Lichtenstem's  authori^,  adopted  both  by 
Stein  and  Malchus,  that  the  number  mmanubctnrers  em- 
ployed in  working  up  the  native  prodQoe  of  Austria,  or  the 
r&w  mafflvials  imports  ftom  other  coidltries,  is  estimated  at 
8.365,000,  and  the  yeoily  Vilue  tf  thtil:  productions  at  143S 


milUons  of  sttvar  enrrancy,  repressBtiBg  a  mm  in  BAnh 

sterling  of  upwwds  of  140  millions.  ' 

W^h  rcispeet  to  external  trade,  no  oonntry  of  equal  extent 
te  perhaps  more  disadvamageoualy  situated ;  its  Una  of  h«* 
coast  is  comparatifely  uconsideri^,  and,  witb  ths  solitary 
exceptions  of  the  Po  and  Adig^  its  ftiwst  skaams,  socb,  for 
iastanoe,  as  As  jOnrabe  andlSlbe,  lie,  even  vhsn  cnsung 
its  fhtnUers,  at  a  considaiable  distance  fhnn  the  sea.  Thus 
is  another  aiA.iiiBstnic^  toB^whiah  canuotMl  to  opente 
most  prejudicially  en  its  egrtenwleonmereei  Ae  mtern  <tf 
admlniflrtration,  which  extends  over  three-fiAhs  of  lU  whole 
territorial  surface,  and,  what  is  more  to  be  deplored,  over 
the  richest  and  most  productive  portions  of  it  (we  ref^  to 
Hungary,  end  Lombardy  and  Venice  in  partietilar),  deals 
with  them  almost  as  if  they  were  foreign  oountriea.  The 
natural  eonsequenOe  of  these  several  drawbacks  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Austrian  dominions  from  assuming  that  fank  in 
their  oommercial  relations  with  other  oountries,  to  which 
their  poaition  in  the  centre  of  civilized  Europe,  tbe  variety, 
abnnaance,  and  excellence  of  their  indi^nous  product  ap- 
pear to  give  them  lo  undeniable  a  claim.  Their  maritime 
commerce,  *hieh  is  condned  prineiMlly  to  the  Hedtter- 
ratieaD,  centres  tn  the  port*  of  the  Adriatic,  and  does  not 
employ  above  20,0M  vends,  even  imdudinK  ttie  eraft  wfaitA 
ctUTv  on  the  coasting  trade.  Hie  most  aom  ofthew  porti 
are  Venice  and  Triest,  which  have  been  declared  fteeports,  ai 
well  as  Fiume,  (he  channel  of  export  for  the  growth  and  manu- 
facture of  Hungary.  Besides  these,  lUyria  has  some  tn^ 
in  the  harbours  of  Rovigno,  Capo  d'Istria,  and  Pcla;  tii< 
Venetian  territories  in  those  of  Malamocco,  Brondolo,  am 
Chioggia ;  and  Dalmatia  in  those  of  Rasusa,  Cattaro,  Zars 
Sebenico,  Spalatro,  &c.  We  are  not  otherwise  mformed  o 
the  amount  of  shipping  owned  by  Austrian  sul^eotK  in  thesi 
quarters,  than  that  about  ten  years  ago  it  was  estimated  a 
AOOO  vessels,  of  which  2996  belonged  to  Dalmatia,  and  97 
to  Istria ;  and  that  in  1826  the  number  of  mercbant-vessel 
so  owned,  between  tbe  burdens  of  100  and  900  tons,  i 
said  to  have  amounted  to  1000.  With  a  view  to  promot 
the  foreign  trade  of  his  domimmiB,  the  present  emperor  hi 
concludM  treaties  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  an 
the  United  States.  The  trade  hy  land  or  river  is  moi 
active  with  reference  to  Turkey  and  the  German  States,  bi 
less  so  with  Poland,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Italy ;  and  tl 
amount  of  all  exports  from  Austria,  whether  l^  sea,  lent 
or  river,  to  foreign  countries,  has  been  computed  to  be  aboi 
6,000,000/..  whust  its  imports  are  estimated  at  abo^ 
5,900.000/.  per  annum.  The  internal  trade,  we  mean  th 
between  one  part  of  the  empire  and  another,  is  of  a  far  mo 
active  description,  and  the  exchange  of  their  varied  pr 
ductions  and  manufactures  is  greatly  facilitated  by  tl 
abundance  of  navigable  rivers,  and  in  most  parts  by  bo 
roads.  No  towns  eigoy  so  large  a  share  of  this  trade 
Vienna,  Prague,  Festh,  Lemberg,  Brody,  Botsen,  Mils 
Brescia,  Bergamo,  Semlin,  and  Debrecsin. 

Blumenbach  tells  usthataeonslderablennmberof'raMi 
is  employed  in  na^ieatihg  tbe  Danube,  many  of  flrom  1 2U 
1 50  tons, and,  belowKomom,  even  of 400  or  450  tona  btirtlu 
The  intercourse  on  the  Italian  lakes  is  likewise  very  con 
derable ;  of  which  he  instances  that  on  the  Lago  di  Our 
where  more  than  400  vessels  of  the  larger  site,  independen 
of  barks,  &c.,  are  actively  employed.  All  articles  of  dome* 
produce  may  be  exchanged  between  province  and  provii 
upon  paying  tbe  frontier  duties,  whicn  are  not  heavy,  a 
where  not  fixed  otherwise,  are  Usually  equivalent  U 
moiety  of  the  duties  payable  on  similar  articles  of  fore 
production.  Among  the  articles,  of  which  the  importa] 
is  prohibited,  are  wines,  salt,  all  woven,  knit,  and  iror 
manufeotuitw,  spurious  metals,  and  certain  druga.  * 
export  of  ashes,  raw  flax,  and  hemp,  with  the  roots  attac 
to  them,  and  of  unwrou^ht  gold  and  silver,  is  prohibited 

In  the  times  immediately  succeeding  tiie  Chriatian  i 
the  Romans  advanced  from  the  Alps  and  invaded  that ' 
of  the  Archduchy  of  Austria  which  is  at  present  ca 
the  '  Province  below  the  Ens,'  in  which  Vienna  it3«' 
situated.  But  they  found  here  no  homogeneous  state 
united  people  to  encounter ;  the  land  was  occupied  aA  a 
rate  hunting  grounds,  the  resort  of  semi-barbariana,  axx 
whom  the  Fannonii,  BoU,  and  Norici  occur  most  freque 
in  tbe  Roman  annals.  Over  such  a  race  triumph  was  e 
a  state  of  dependance  quickly  succeeded  to  a  conditit 
savsj^  freedom ;  and  the  establishment  of  military  coU 
on  the  Danube,  as  part  of  the  Roman  line  of  defence  agi 
the  barbarous  hordes  of  tiie  i|^^tVjns^il44^eeded  in 
Digitized  byVjUO^TC 
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j«ir  S3       mii^oniicn  «r  tUp  taM*  of  ««wlnr  vitb 
mmntt  of  huMua.    Vanmm  thsiWBfanrud  MwpU«4 
«be Km kpaiH with  flam  fad  bMriyaaidiM*.  Iftlbn 
Intd  ecflur.  vhta  tbe  uarik  Mond  ion  il»  iMtnUt 
maaitmA,1im  miMfe  regioAi  of  tba  Duwh*  fell  » 
neim  i>     ipailwm  «tw  woawMTiriy  tammi  tbon  w  auMC 
gfaotilhum^  pr^.  The  agrienUar*  mad  iadastry  vaidi, 
DdffUie  BTeRignCy  «f  oiiiliM  Roms,  bad  covered  Nori- 
ouD  with  tDvas  «nd  vfllaffaa,  gradtuiUy  dii  appeared  under 
HKce^ve  inroadsof  HhadegaHiu's  multitudfle.  AUiie'i 
Oitnfodis,  ttr  Ragii.  and  the  Han*.  Che  last  of  vhon, 
Ubf  die 'Scourge  <^  God,'  at  frur  diflenat  periods  ira- 
nneiandderasUted  ntynaand  Noncum.  The  BueBeeding 
ttataiy  bno^t  rofft  with  it :  a  new  hmds  of  pUndaren 
ba  tbe  fimtint  of  Cluna  now  took  peeaeaaionof  Nericnm. 
ndonfeitBd  it  into  a  reeeptaele  for  tbm  eatllo  and  the 
tte  ifobcf  whidi  th«y  elxiMed  the  adjaomt  oeuntriaa. 
lb  9UM  BOW  merged  into  thai  of  4■™>h^  and  the  Aaiitiaa, 
im  libata  it  waa  derircd,  held  poaaeiaitM  of  it  luttil 
Cbsriemagne.  baviiig  been  led  into  tbaae  quarters  aikar 
brriBg  die  Hongariam  baek  upon  tbe  Raab,  in  the  year 
m  rerfoeed  the  eonnti?  heCweeh  that  river  and  Ute  Boa 
to  sitjeetioo,  and  aet  Margraves  over  his  new  eooquset, 
a  tbe  'Oester-teich,'  or  eastern  aark  or  tenilory  of  bis 
rapin.  We  next  ftnd  it  a  dependaoey  4rf  Bavaria,  and  thm 
in  6k  possession  of  the  eoants  of  Babsnberg,  ooe  of  whom, 
Cnol  LeMKild,  made  it  hereditary  in  bis  fiunily  in  tbe  year 
Hi  Frnerie  I.,  after  unitiDg  the  land  above  the  £ns  to 
Ui  iKUDioOB,  ra^ed  the  earldom  to  the  digoityof  aduohy: 
!inn  thii  time  ootil  the  year  124S  it  lemaiMd  m  the  poa- 
MBUQof  thehoDse  of  BabenberK,  who  enlaced  it  l^tha 
■qniaiioB  of  Stytia  m  1 1 M.   Tbm  lino  baoMning  oKtiaot 
kjilhe  ^  of  Fiederie  IL,  Ottokar,  Ung  of  Bohania,  bMk 
pDNBwo    the  eotmtry,  and  m  1369  added  to  it  the  duoby 
rfCmkda  and  part  of  Friul,  wtuah  Ml  to  him  by  ngbt  of 
Uehtuce;  but  in  hia  struggle  to maiataiB  Ua  eooquest 
iguBt  RodoliAi  of  Habsbu^.  empenir  of  Gmnany,  the 
Hte^ided  him  ftotn  tbe  Austrian  tarritohaa  in  1S7C. 
uti  tens  yean  afterwards  invested  fab  sou  Albert  with  the 
inmi^iT,  as  an  appendage  to  tiie  Habsburg  peaaasaions. 
&FMentT,  in  tbe  course  of  Hrae,  extended  thssr  dominion 
>nr  sneni'other  states,  which  tbey  acquired  eiifaer  by  mac^ 
jmitbase.  or  iBkejritanee  *.  among  those  we  may  men- 
tmdieUugraviate  of  Burjtau,  in  Styria,  aequired  in  12S3; 
Ctnatliii,in  1331 ;  the  Tyrol,  in  1S8S ;  Triest  in  ISM ;  and 
AeLaiidaiamteorthe  ^iagati,in8walM,ui  1M7.  From 
nidua  of  tiw  fifteenth  eentucy.  oTi  miwe  aecwrately 
VMUng,  from  the  year  1437.  when  AAeK  U.  was  laiaed  to 
w  hpitf  oT  King  of  Ae  Rmnana  and  Bmperor  ttf  Oer- 
■UT,  tbis  high  ol^e  has  been  unintemiptodly  enjojwd  by 
^  Habibiirg  fine  of  Austrian  sovefeigns.    For  a  brief 
Btonl,  during  the  Brst  half  of  the  flfteenUi  century,  the 
nfba  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  wielded  by  an 
AlBtrian  inriDce,  Albert  V.,  who  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Imfmir  Sigismund.    From  this  period  the  inlluenee  and 
Aasbis  increased       great  rapidity, 
la  1477,  the  marriage  of  Maximilian  I.,  Frederic  IIL's 
■■•viifa  Maria,  ooly  daughter  Of  Charies  of  Burgundy, 
^n^him  the  valuable  accession  of  Alsaee  and  the  Ke- 
^abo^  to  his  Oerman  posaessious,  which,  it  should  here 
■t  oherved,  Imd  been  protected  from  dismeinbenaent  by 
m  MaUiihment  of  tbe  right  of  primc^eniture  at  the  eariy 
■tfof  list.   The  marriage  also  of  bis  siHi,  Philip  the  Fair, 
ffl  Johsnna,  only  daughter  of  Fndinand  uid  Is^aalla  of 
^io.  far  a  time  investM  Frederic's  grandson,  Charles  V., 
*n  Ae  tmited  sovereignties  of  Spain  sad  the  Indies,  the 
^''iiahods,  and  Austria:  but  the  treaties  of  separation 
*do4(d  in  1^521  and  154D  dismembered  this  gigantie  mo- 


'^'^ ;  dke  Spaniah  and  Netherlands'  dominions  being  re- 
a  jomt  possession  by  Charles,  and  his  Austrian 


^ttSe  in  1526,  became  possessed  of  her  extensive  in- 
ghye,  wbidi  was  composed  or  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
f*Bu,  Nesia,  and  Lnsatia.   The  antient  possessions  of 
*>Mteaf  Hahsbn^  in  Switmrland  had  been  gradually 
^■M  fnnn  it,  the  s^nal  beinff  given  by  the  ronfederMion 
Uri,  SdiwytK.'  and  Unterwal^n,  in  November, 
Wt  fii  tbe  Airty  yeara'  war  stripped  it  in  the  middle  of 
^'WaenA  centnry  of  Alsace  and  Lusatia.  Austria, 
noiived  ainpla  oompeoaatipn  under  the  trea^  of 
1713,  wbSA  onitod  tha  Nadiailuids  and  oertain 


a&aiiia  w  XMy  to  it«  doviniwa.  Th«  jnalp  Mp*  of 
tf4babivg  dynaate  bacomiog  extinct  with  iJie  ^mm  of  thf 
Empecor  Charles  Vl.  in  1741>,  U»  sonerpiunty  d^vo^wt  tff 
Franeis  L,  dnka  of  Lorraine  by  his  mamage  with  Maria 
Thereaa.  Charba'a  only  daughter,  and,  under  tiie  enaetment 
of  the  Pragmatie  Saaottm  in  171S.  his  sole  heir.  From 
her  very  aeceasion  ihe  vaa  iavolyed  in  a  aeries  of  sanguinarr 
struj^les  by  the  ambition  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria;  among 
their  disastrous  consequences  were  tbe  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Prussia  in  1 742,  and  the  loaa  ef  Fansa  and'otfaor  poaaasaaiM 
in  Italy  in  1748.  Thia  great  princess  had  gnttflaalim, 
however,  of  seeing  her  husband  erewnad  Bnmetor  of  Gsk- 
many,  and  was  subsequently  indemnififd  forher  losses  by 
the  acquisition  of  Oalicia  and  Iiodonaria,  under  the  first 
treaty  lor  the  partition  of  Poland  inl772;  a  treaty  of  which 
aba  deei^y  felt  the  ignominy,  and  to  which  the  vehement 
importimity  of  her  mintatm  i^Uijaatoly  MKtortod  her  nhicl^^l 
signatarB.  Hw  Bdckowina  waa  also  oadpd  to  bar  by  (be 
Turkish  sultaa  six  yean  aftarwiida.  No  additions  mwp 
mada  to  the  Austrian  tsrntpry  by  either  of  her  Miccaasoi^, 
Joseph  IL  or  Leopold  II.  Franpis  II.,  the  mgniog  prinpfc 
■hose  aeceaaioa  took  plaee  in  1792.  \m  ^  Netherlana^ 
and  Lombardy  in  1797.  in  esabango  for  which  fhe  tr^a^of 
Caoapo  Fotnio  gave  him  the  Vmetiafl  territories.  Tbp 
subaequeot  treaty  of  Lunaville  ip  160}  did  no( 
his  dominioas,  but  the  paaoe  of  PraHburg  is  1806  wt*  PDT- 
ebaaed  by  the  saeriics  of  bis  poaieaiiaBS  in  Italy,  SwaUa, 
and  the  Tyiol.  for  whieh  the  aequisition  of  Salzbiirg  wis 
but  a  poor  indannity ;  and  (ha  treaty  of  Vienna  4>yr  y^ara 
afterwards,  wioated  from  him  in  addition  not  only  »  stml- 
deiaWe  portion  (rf  Galioia.  which  fell  to  Russia,  bMCmi- 
ola.  Istru^  Saliburg.  Uw  lands  wUed  tbe  'Innvisrtal. 
Vaua^aiid<rthBrBoutb«mproviuoas.  FiiU  nstituttap  vas. 
howayar.  made  to  bun  by  the  pmvintn  of  tiw  pmfm  of 
Paris  ia  1814.  aad  of  Vienna  in  the  feUowing  yaar.  Jk» 
Braiagau.  we  sboold  add.  beeanw  the  property  of  Badm  ip 
1816.  Tba  piesant  eevoreign  daolarad  hinuelf  beMdttwr 
Sn^tenr  of  Austria  in  1804,  and  laid  do»n  ths  diglM^tf 
Kaperor  of  Ganaaay  and  King  of  tha  RwiiaBS  tvo  vmi* 
^eiwards.  By  right  of  bia  Oenaaa  pooMaaions-r^  Am^- 
duchy,  tha  Tyrol.  Styria,  CariaChia.  CaroioU,  Bohemia, 
Moisvia,  Auatriaa-Silesia,  and  the  diwhies  of  ^  Pftohmis 
and  Zator,  which  oeoupy  an  area  of  7i,l60  aqoai*  milss 
(leea  than  one-tfaird  of  bis  wbala  demiaioDa}.  aad  emiaip 
aboiu  1  l.ftM,800  inhahitanla"-tia  is  a  m— her  of  tbe  Qa- 
PUB  eoafedecation.  entitlfld  to  imr  out  of  tbe  aenaoty  votes 
in  ito  ftdl  diets,  and  Ua  wpraiaMitira  baa  tha  pewocaiin  of 
pieaiding  over  thmr  deliberatMWi.  As  suoh  noBabw,  it  is 
his  duty  to  keep  one  in  every  ^t^-fT*  aoula  of  die  lupula- 
tioa  of  Us  Gennuk  dtHaaiaiona  in  a  paibat  state  of  afiiif- 
uent  and  in  marchinv  wder.  apd  to  aupply.  in  ease  af 
publio  emei^paBey,  a  first  costtinaeat  of  04,888  man,  as 
settled  b)r  the  act  of  the  Consideration  in  1618,  wfaioh  entitles 
that  contiogent '  the  flist  eem  of  Aa  aoafedewto  amy.'  or 
m-ttet  H0§riuttiflm.  (For  a  hat  ef  the  Austrian  Mffvragns, 
see  Haosbuko.}' 

Wtigku  and  lAttMirw.— Under  HUm  head  w  fa«M  gn^ 
rally  to  stale,  that 


V9  wual  tp  1 18_pounds  ftvoipdup. 
93  BngUsh  f«t. 
„         83  English  yan}». 

ID  acre», 
lOquarterv, 
^  JWinphesterbiwhiri^ 
„         100  gallon*. 

22^  gallons. 
4^  £jisU«)»  tnilw* 
ditto. 


90^'^  pounds 
8U  feet  of  Vienna 
27  oils  „ 
1  klafter  or  &tbom  » 
7tIs  yochs 
nietzen 

4  imitxan  ^ 
6^  eimer  (or  aulni}  n 
9o\  maas  ^ 
1  posting  mile  of  4090  klaftarp  ,» 
1  geogrmpbical  ditto  3910b  » 

(Von  Lich  ten  stem,  Outknet  qf  the  Stututic*  of  ik^  AuM- 
trian  Empire,  and  Manual  qftM  iateat  GtograpJw  o/the 
Auttrian  Eitwirt;  Hietzinger's,  Demian's,  and  Hotirer'a 
StatitHc*  qf  Auttria;  Grilfer's  Manual;  Hassol's  Am9- 
tria;  Malchus's  Statu  qf  Europe  f  Steia's  Unnnal  if 
Qeog.  and  SUU.;  Scbiitep  G«wr0pkfi  B|unanbaA. 
Kees,  Ridlor,  Schnabel,  Cxiimig,  £e.) 

AUSTRIA.  ARCHDUCHY  OF.    (9aa  Bwf.  P«p. 

TINCXS  OF  THB.] 

AUTHENTIC,  in  musiq^  a  term  «aed  fai  tha  antiant 
ecclesiastical  modes  [see  Mon^f],  but  utterly  oidEnewR  at 
modern  music,  whether  aanred  or  secular. 

Ahnost  every  writer  on  the  aulject  tttiataU  to  Mplafa 
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tha  wurd  Aug «ben  the  octave  is  divided  bmnonically, 
ta  in  the  proportion  6.  4,  3,— that  is  to  say»  when  the  fifth 
b  bdow  and  Haa  ftmrth  above*  9.g. 


-&- 


then  the  mode  is  called  auikmtic.  When  the  octave  is 
4mded  arithmetieally,  in  the  proportion  4,  3. 2*— that  is, 
when  the  fifth  ii  above  the  fourth,  e.g. 
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the  mode  is  then  called  plagat.   [See  Plaoai..] 

Dr.  Pepusch  thnms  more  light  on  the  matter  than  any 
writer  whom  we  have  conanlted.  He  eays,  *When  theftigne 
ii  in  the  fifth  above  or  below,  or  in  the  fourth  above  or  below, 
then  one  of  the  parts  ii  hi  the  authmifie,  the  other  in  the 
plagal  mode  of  the  key  we  compose  in.'  Handel's  cboms, 
^He  trusted  in  God,'  in  the  Mettiah.  may  be  offered  as  an 
example  of  this,  where  the  subject  is  in  the  authentic  mode, 
the  answer  in  the  plagal.  But,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
the  term  u  now  entirely  disused,  even  by  writers  of  fugues 
and  canons,  and  only  introduced  here  as  some  aid  to  those 
who  may  encounter  it  in  the  old  writers  on  music. 

AXJTHENTICA,  a  barbarous  Latin  version  of  the  No- 
velte  of  Justinian,  so  called  by  early  writers  on  the  civil 
kw,  tnm  its  being  a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
Greek.   (See  Ducanee,  Qlott.  ad  verbum.) 

AUTO-DE-FE'  (Aet  of  Faith),  or,  as  it  u  oommonly 
termed  by  foreigners,  ATJTO-DA-FE',  was  the  public  and 
solemn  reading  of  extracts  from  the  trials  promoted  by  the 
Inquisition,  and  of  ihe  sentences  pronounced  by  the  judges 
of  that  tribunal.  At  this  fmn  or  aet  the  <^enders  them- 
adves  were  present  or  in  oase  <^  tiieir  death  or  unavoidable 
abtenee,  their  bones  or  effigies  were  substituted  for  them : 
there  were  also  present  the  civil  authorities  and  corporate 
bodies  of  the  town  where  it  was  performed,  partioulariy  the 
criminal  judge,  into  whose  hands  the  offenders  were  de- 
livered, that  he  might  inflict  upon  them  the  punishment 
prescribed  by  the  laws ;  the  Are,  gallows,  and  executioners 
haTing  been  previously  prepared  by  order  of  the  inquisitors. 
When  this  execution  was  parfimnad  with  the  highest  pomp 
and  ceremony,  it  was  oalled  auto  pibUoo  geturM,  graeral 
and  public  act  There  was  also  an  auto  particular,  private 
■ot  at  which  the  inquisitors  and  criminal  judge  onl^  were 
j^sent ;  the  autillo,  held  in  the  halls  of  the  Inquisition, 
m  the  wesenoe  of  such  persons  as  the  inquisitors  invited, 
and  of  the  ministers  <tf  the  tribunals  alone ;  and,  finally, 
the  auto  nnguUtr,  held  in  the  church,  or  in  the  public 
square,  against  a  single  individual.  The  following  is  the 
description  given  by  Olmo  of  the  auto  puUico  gmtftd 
brated  at  Madrid  in  1680 : — 

King  Carlos  II.  having  signified  his  desire  to  witness  and 
add  auemnity  by  his  presence  to  one  of  these  spectacles, 
the  iDQui^r-veneral,  who  was  then  Don  IHego  Sarmiento 
de  Vauada^r  bishop  of  Oviedo,  knowing  that  the  prisms  of 
Madrid 'and  other  places  were  crowded  with  culprits,  ap- 
pc^nted  Sunday t  the  30th  of  Jvne,  for  the  celebmtion  of  a 
general  auto-de-fV!.  The  king  gave  orders  to  provide  the 
necessary  ftinds  for  the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  the 
capital,  and  for  the  erection  of  the  amphithratre.  All  the 
authorities  and  corporate  bodies  of  the  town,  and  likewise 
Haafamiliares  and  officers  of  the  tribunals,  having  been 
invited  to  attend,  a  procession  was  formed,  consisting  of 
150  officers  of  the  tribunal,  all  mounted  on  horses  richly 
caparisoned,  and  accompanied  by  a  military  band.  With 
this  parade  the  auto  was  announced  on  the  30th  of  May, 
first  at  the  door  of  the  inquisitor-general,  next  before  the 
king's  palace,  and  afterwards  in  all  the  public  places  of  the 
metropoUs.  in  the  Mlowing  manner :— *  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  (^Madrid  an  hcteby  informed  that  the  holy  office 
^  the  InquisitiiMi  ot  the  ci^  and  kingdom  of  Toledo  will 
eelebrate  a  general  auto  de-R  on  Sunday  the  30th  ot  June 
of  ^  present  year,  and  that  all  those  who  shall  in  any  way 
oonlribute  towards  the  promotion  of,  or  be  present  at,  the 
said  auto,  will  be  made  partakers  of  all  the  spritual  graces 
granted  by  the  Roman  pontiff.'  With  Uiis  encouragement 
su'ih  energy  was  exhibited  by  everybody,  that  the  amphi- 
•IheatK  was  begna  on  the  23d  and  completed  on  Uw  28th  of 


May.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  master-builders,  with  their  work- 
men, went  to  offer  their  assistance,  and  laboured  ineeiuntly, 
stopping  only  the  necessary  time  to  take  their  meali,  and 
joyfully  exclaiming  in  the  middleof  their  woi^'Sucoeu  to 
the  fisithtrf  Jesus  Christ  1  all  will  be  done  in  due  time;  and 
if  naterials  should  bewantii^,  we  will  pull  down  nirhinsei 
to  sujpplT  what  is  neemary  to  aoeomi>li8h  so  holy  s  pur- 
pose \    The  ami^ltheatre  was  erected  in  the  mm  Mayor, 
or  Great  Sqiiare,  and  was  190  feet  long,  and  100  wide.  It 
was  elevated  thirteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  square. 
There  were  two  entrances  to  it ;  one  on  the  e&st  side  for  the 
l^nd  inquisitw,  and  anotiier  on  the  north  side  fw  the  king. 
Both  the  balconies  fer  the  king  and  the  grand  inqui»tor 
were  hung  with  crimson  damask,  spread  with  rich  carpets, 
and  contained  two  magnificent  thrones.   Under  the  scaj'old 
of  the  tribunal  were  eight  rooms,  some  of  which  were  des- 
tined as  prisons  for  tl^  culprits,  others  for  dinner  ana  le- 
fireahment,  one  for  the  preacber.  ami  anothw  fin  the  priest 
who  peribrmed  the  mass.   Under  the  staircase  (rf  the  same 
seafimd  were  other  apartments  fiur  the  inferior  mioiiten, 
ud  where  the  criminals  might  take  some  refieshment  in 
case  of  their  fhinting  or'meeting  with  any  other  accident 
during  the  ceremony. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th  a  troop  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
&ith  proceeded  from  the  tribunal  to  the  Plazuela  de  Alcaic, 
where  the  marquis  of  Ugena,  the  mayor  of  Madrid,  had 
caused  a  number  of  bundles  of  wood  to  be  prepared;  and 
every  soldier  having  fixed  one  bundle  on  the  point  of  hii 
halbert.  they  went  to  the  king's  palace.  The  captain  of  the 
troop  presented  the  king  with  a  bundle,  which  be  carried 
on  his  shield,  richly  ornamented  and  decorated  with  ribands 
Carios  having  shown  it  to  his  ijueen,  returned  it  to  the  cap 
tain,  signlMng  to  him  his  deure  that  it  should  be  the  firs 
bundle  to  be  put  in  ttie  Anuero,  or  burning-place.  Thi 
company  then  proceeded  to  the  brasero,  which  was  buQ 
about  300  paces  ftom  the  gate  of  Fuencarral,  towards  tbi 
right  of  the  road  to  the  village  of  that  name.  The  braser 
was  a  piece  of  masonry,  of  which  the  area  was  sixty  fee 
square :  it  was  elevated  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  and  suffi 
ciently  capacious  to  contain  conveniently  the  culprits,  th 
executioners,  and  the  monks  appointed  to  offer  the  comforl 
of  religion  to  the  victims  in  their  last  moments. 

On  the  evening  before  the  day  appointed  for  the  aut 
the  prisoners  were  removed  from  the  nouses  of  the  inquis 
tors,  where  they  bad  been  placed  both  for  want  of  room  i 
the  prisons  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  keep  them  separate  froi 
one  another,  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  There,  ha' 
ing  s^Huated  Uuwe  who  were  to  suffer  the  capital  punial 
meot,  the  deacon  t^the  inquisitcvs,  accompanied  by  sex-er 
monks,  delivered  to  each  of  the  victims  the  following  a< 
dress: — '  Brother,  your  process  has  been  examined  by  p< 
sons  of  great  learning  and  knowledge,  and  your  crimes  a 
BO  great,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  it  has  been  deemed  pi 
VKC  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  in  order  to  punish  the: 
To-morrow  you  die.  Prepare  yourself  as  you  ought ;  : 
this  purpose  I  leave  with  you  two  monks.'  A  commisai 
of  the  tnburial  was  sitting  all  night  to  hear  the  recantatk 
of  such  of  the  culprits  as  might  repent  and  confess. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  processi 
moved  from  the  house  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  followi 
order : — The  soldiers  of  the  faith  led  the  march ;  the  cr 
of  the  parish,  covered  widt  a  black  veil,  and  attended 
twelve  priests  in  suiplioes,  came  next;  then  followed  1 
victims,  of  whom  fifty-five  were  relajadM,  txt  condemned 
the  fire,  thirty-  four  in  effi^,  and  twenty-one  in  person .  So 
of  the  effigies  bore  in  their  hands  boxes  containing  the  bo 
of  those  whom  they  represented,  and  others  their  heret: 
writings.   Of  the  relajodos  who  appeared  in  person,  twe 
had  gags  in  their  mouths,  and  their  hands  tied.    All  w 
accompanied  by  monks.    Next  came  the  officers  of 
Inquisition,  in  the  midst  of  whom  were  two  members  of 
congregation  of  San  Pedro  Mortir,  each  bearing  a 
co%'eredwith  gold  cloth,  containing  the  trials  of  the  culpr 
then  followed  a  considerable  number  of  foxniliares. 
greatest  part  of  whom  were  either  grandees  or  their  sonS: 
on  hmaeback.   The  general  inquisitor,  upon  a  fine 
horse,  with  trappings  of  velvet>  of  vblet  colour,  and  aoc 
panied  by  twelve  lacqueys,  dressed  in  livery  of  the  s; 
stuff  and  colour,  closed  the  procession.   A  guard  of 
men,  dressed  in  black  satin  with  silver  lace.  eBCOrted 
inquisitor.   This  guard  was  commanded  by  the  Marqu 
Malpica,  who  maivbed  at  the  head  of  it  upon  a  borse  n 
nifioently  cq^ariaoned.  The  pneewioD  havmg  readied 
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mfhtOtHtR,  ti^  cnmiaals  wen  ptndad  before  the  king  and 
tiienfdlamilr.  A  iirieinn  maw  than  began,  and  aiennon 
vMUvand     the  preacher  of  the  kins.   After  the  ler- 
moB,  ■  atnek  of  the  ptoceu  of  each  <»uprit  and  bis  len- 
saetmnmd.   All  then  eeremooiM  luted  till  finir  p.k. 
OMrfAe  Noetaries  <^  tiie  InqnititioD,  called  the  ««erw- 
ivuM  mnto,  then  took  the  rel^&doa  by  the  hand,  and 
MmA  Aem  to  Htm  civil  officer,  laying  uiat  be  delivered 
ihe  penoDi  of  those  criminals  into  the  buids  of  the  secular 
jodfie,  pnying  him  most  earnestly  to  deal  mercifully  and 
tiodl;  with  them.  The  victims  were  acconlin({ly  conducted 
totbe  bnseto.  riding  ''P^  asses,  and  preceded  by  an  ew»rt 
/  the  icAdiera  of  the  faith.    Behind  them  were  the  civil 
<ficn  ind  executioaera.    The  secretary  of  ihe  Inquisition 
tikmtA.  behind  the  procession,  and  attended  the  execu- 
HD  to  bear  testimony  that  the  sentence  had  been  exactly 
eamfbtA  with.   When  the  victims  arrived  at  the  brasero, 
tfae  penitrarwete  strangled  and  then  burnt,  and  the  im- 
peaeot  were  cast  into  the  fire  alive.   Some  of  the  latter 
Abw  timBsehres  boldly  into  the  flames,  and  it  seems  that 
Ais  sd  of  eoura^  produeed  some  favourable  impresswn 
oa  die  ainds  of  Kbe  spectators,  for'our  author  endeavours  to 
nm  tht  mieonscfams  agsinst  thtf-danger  of  taking  for  a 
pnrf  of  valour  what  was  nothing  else  than  a  brutal  and 
nViile  act  of  despair.    The  execution  lasted  until  half 
ifter  nine  on  the  following  rooming.   In  the  mean  time 
Idtat  is,  aAer  four  p.m.)  the  inquisitor  continued  the  reading 
i  ^  sentences  against  the  other  criminals,  and  alwolved 
ss  bsd  repented.  The  ceremony  ended  at  nine  p.m. 
Sneh  is  the  description  given  by  Olmo,  who  was  an  eye* 
sitDcss,  sod  an  officer  of  the  Inquisition,  of  this  horrible 
kKiraL   In  the  different  autos-de-ft  which  have  been  cele- 
tnled  in  Spain,  from  the  first  which  took  place  at  Seville 
a  1481,  to  the  aboliti<m  of  the  tribnnsl  by  the  oortes  in 
U13,  no  less  than  341,021  victims  have  lufiiBred  various 
ynisfaments.    The  last  auto,  according  to  Llorente,  was 
As  sale  rimgular,  eclchrated  in  Decendter,  1819*  atlfexi- 
I*.  sfnrt  a  eotain  eeelesisstie  named  Morelloa,  aoonaed 
flf  koif .  He  was  absolved  fitom  the  charge  of  hwesy,  but 
nsdhveards  hnng  bj  order  ofthe  viceroy  for  h^b'tiea- 
wn,  u  being  concerned  in  a  plot  to  effect  toe  emancipation 
tfMexieolnxn  Spain. 

(SesObtti,  Bsladcm  del  Auio  Gemeral  de  fg,  eeltbrado 
m  3bAiJ,  en  IftSO  ;  Uomte,  Hittoria  Critiea  dtlajm- 

ACTOGRAPH,  lirom  the  Greek  aAr&ypa^,  torittm 
mtk  me  t  omm  koitd,  an  original  manuscript ;  Uie  hand- 
niiigaf  any  person. 

Ksword,  in  relatim  tomanuseripts,  is  used  in  opposition 
ktt  Bpogrsi^  or  copy. 

CnBsctions  of  autMr^is,  as  the  handwritingB  of  indi- 
^iAhI  Ptinmff,  bad  uieir  wigin  about  ihe  mi&le  of  the 
wituUi  eentory  in  Oermaiiy,  where  the  gentry,  and 
^■caDy  ppiwony  who  traveUad*  carried  about  with  them 
Wppqper  boalu«  to  obtain  and  preserve  in  tbem  the  sig- 
■teea  of  penona  of  eminenee,  or  new  arqnaintance ; 
^mm  sneb  a  book  seeeivcd  most  generally  the  name  <tf 
^^hm ;  though  U  was  sometimes  called  *  Horttit,'  ot 
'  TT^wieii  III  AnncorumC  Persons  who  travelled,  it  is  to  be 
'fesBvcd.  flowed,  by  such  means,  what  sort  company 
^  h«i  kept.  (See  the  focts  mentioned  in  Izaak  Walton  s 
^f^air  Hemry  Wotton^  Reliq.  Wotton.  edit.  16S1 ;  and 
'aiey  s  Account  qf  the  Harleian  MS.  933.  in  A»  Cata- 
Vsa.)  Theoe  albums  are  firequently  found  in  the  manu- 
*^  hbiaries  of  Europe.  Several  are  preserved  in  the 
Hoseom.  and  some  are  adorned  with  splendid 
ftwiiisiiunii.  The  oldest  (MS.  Sloan.  861)  hears  a  date 
■esriv  as  1578,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  lady  : 
An  wiU  be  fimnd  in  the  MSS.  Sloan.  3039,  3360.  2597, 
KU,  341C.  Tbero  is  one  also  in  tba  same  repository, 
JWuiiJ  in  the  lOmTj  wbidi  beUnged  to  George  the 
evidently  made  for  King  Chaitos  the  First,  with 
^■B  and  Ins  mean's  mottoes  snd  ugnatures  it  opens. 
'  lias.  81  wit  amnm  snbjieeie^  subjioe  te  rationi.  Csrolus,  R.' 

Kas  «ak  IBOO  esperanee.  Henriette  Marie,  R.'  The 
^mttutanrnwiOk  short  sentences,  English  and  foreign. 

all  upon  p^mr,  but  with  sltemate  leaves  of 
tiesi  i'ng  rieh  iUuminations  of  the  arms  of  the  re- 
ipsrtaea,  inserted.  Amongst  tbem  are  the  signature 
ans  of  (Hiajlotte  de  Tramouille,  eountens  of  Derby, 
^■ads  ttie  cdebrated  defendrass  of  Latham  House. 
yaawm  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  a.d.  1618,  1619,  u  still 
h  ns  collected  by  John  Dibbetius,  or  Dibbits,  the 


Ktor  of  the  church,  and  ii  at  |maeiil  in  fte  pnsiaaiiuu  of 
ason  Turner,  Esq. 

The  earliest  royal  autograph  of  England,  now  known,  is 
the  small  flgore  of  a  cross,  msde  by  the  hand  of  Kinf 
William  RuAis,  in  the  centra  of  a  charter,  by  which  thf 
manor  of  l^mbetb  was  granted  to  the  church  of  Ro^Mster. 
This  charts:  is  preserrcd  amongst  ttiose  whk^  were 
bequeathed  some  yean  ago  to  Uie  British  Museum  by 
Lord  Frederick  CainpbeU.  'Tbo  next  royal  autograph 
knoun  is  Le  Say  S.  &,  the  signature  of  King  Richard  XL, 
affixed  to  two  documenu,  one  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Tower  of  London,  the  other  relating  to  the  surrender 
of  Brest,  among  the  Cottonian  mauusoripts.  From  his 
time  the  royal  signatures  of  England  conuaue  in  aniiiter» 
rupted  succession. 

We  sometimes  read  of  the  signing  of  Blagna  Charta. 
which  really  means  tiie  sealing  a  signature  at  that  period 
was  not  the  authentic  attestatiwi  of  an  instniment,^  even 
of  a  letter. 

D'laraeli,  in  his  second  aeries  of  Curiontiet  qf  Literature, 
vol  ii.  p.  207—214,  has  givwi  a  sectim  on  *  Auhvraphs, 
partly  taken  from  a  small  volume  by  a  diseii^  of  Lavater, 
published  at  Paris  in  1816,  entitl^  '  L'Art  de  juger  du 
Caractert  dee  Homme*  eur  leure  Ecritureet  and  accnn- 
panied  by  twenty-four  plates  of  illustrations. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  that  nations  are  distinguished 
by  their  writing ;  and  thst  tho  vivacity  and  vsriablmess  of 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  delicacy  and  suppleness  of  the 
Italian,  are  perceptibly  distinct  from  the  slowness  and 
strength  of  pen  discoveiable  in  the  writing  of  the  German, 
Dane,  and  Swede ;  and  that  when  we  are  in  grief  we  may 
not  write  as  we  do  in  joy.  Shenstone,  in  one  of  his  letters 
said,  '  I  want  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  handwritins,  that  I  may 
judge  of  her  temper:'  and  (^neral  Paoli  told  Mr.  North- 
oote  that  be  had  decided  on  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  a  man  ftom  his  letters  and  the  handwriting.  But 
numerous  causes  must  alwaya  counteract  or  obstruct  that 
analogy  which  many  tiiink  the  handwriting  ni  an  indi^uid 
bears  to  bis  oharacter:  and  none  more  than  that  olose  imita- 
tioD  which  the  hand  at  an  assiduous  scludar  is  likely  to 
bear  to  that  of  his  instructor.  The  form  and  foshion  of 
Roger  Ascbam's  handwriting  is  clearly  perceptible  in 
the  autographs  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In  later  times,  collections  of  autogruhs  have  been  formed 
for  more  extensive  than  those  which  the  Germans  made  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  There  is  one, 
though  of  oomparatively  small  extent,  in  the  British 
Museum,  formed  by  the  late  Sir  Willism  Musgrave ;  but 
inflnitdy  larger  ooUeetions  have  been  made  by  Dawson 
Turner,  Esq.,  of  QwaX  Yannonth,  and  tnr  Mr.  Upcott,  late 
of  the  London  Institution.  Autt^rapbi  have  an  ocesaional 
utility,  not  wily  beyond  the  m«e  amusement  aifoided  to 
the  effector,  but  beyond  the  intrinsic  interest  ot  their  con- 
tents as  letters  or  notes:  ibey  are  often  serviceable  in 
verging  the  hand-writing  of  scholars  who  have  been 
busied  m  btsttwical  researches,  or  in  making  colbuions  of, 
or  commenting  upon,  the  sntient  classics. 

The  first  English  work  in  which  a  series  of  fao-umiles  of 
auti^rsohs  appeared,  was  Sir  John  Fenns  Original  Lettere 
fnm  ihe  Archivee  of  the  Patton  Family,  publisTied  in  1 787 
followed  by  '  Britith  AuU^raph}^,  a  collection  of  fac-similes 
of  the  handwriting  of  royu  and  illustrious  personages,  with 
their  authentic  portraits,  by  John  Thane.'  3  vols.  4to.  1 789— 
1791.  Another  work,  more  extensive  and  more  correct 
will  be  found  in  AutogrofJie  of  Jhyal,  Noble,  Leanudf  and 
Remarkable  Personagee,  eonepieuoue  in  EngHeh  Biitonh 
from  the  Reign  qf  Sickard  II.  to  that  ChaHee 
by  John  Gougb  Nichols,  fol.  Lond.  1839 ;  from  Uw  prefoce 
to  which  some  of  the  preceding  pariiculars  have  been 
derived. 

AUTOLYCUS  of  Pitane.  in  ^olia  [see  Astronohy, 
p,  331],  the  earliest  of  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Sphere  who 
remain,  has  left  a  work  Ifipl  amvpivfit  efaipac.  On  the 
Sphere  in  Motion,  and  snother  lltfA  InroXfi*'  ml  i6atmr. 
On  Bieingt  and  Settings.  He  lived  sbout  b.c.  300.  His 
works  are  only  worth  mention  as  showing  the  state  of 
BShvnomioal  theory  among  the  Greeks  of  his  time,  and  are 
fully  described  by  Delambre  in  bis  Hiet.  Aet.  Anc^  vol.  i., 
p.  1 9,  &c.  The  only  Greek  edition  of  this  author  is  that  of 
Conr,  Rauchfuss  (Dasypodius),  Strasbnrg,  1572,  containing, 
besides  Autcdycus,  Tbeodorius  and  Barium.  There  is  also 
Forcadel's  French  translation  of  Autolyeui^i^  ThaodefiH»« 
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Paris,  1579;  a  Latin  Tersion  (anouyinons),  Rome.  15ff8; 
uiotbet  of  Job.  Attria,  with  the  commentary  of  Maurolycue, 
Rome,  I6S7,  of  tiie  first-mentioned  work  only,  and  of  ttie 
senond,  by  tbe  lanie  editor,  R6me,  both  tt^ther. 

with  seholia,  by  the  Baioe.  Rome,  1591 ;  and  the  vork  on 
the  Sphere  is  in  the  tMinena  OeoH^etrite,  %inpiu  of 
llenetme,  Pari*.  1644.  Then  are  Ave  mannMripts  of  Au- 
tolyeus  fai  the  Vatican  library. 

AtJTCyM ATON.  derived  hem  tvo  Greek  vokIb,  meaning 
t^-mooed,  is  a  name  generally  m>plied  to  all  machines 
which  are  so  constructed  as  to  imitate  any  actions  men  or 
animals.  Without  pretending  to  describe  the  mechanical 
detatU,  we  shall  g^ve  some  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
Uiis  amusing  species  of  iogwuity  has  been  carried. 

We  may  pass  over  the  pigeon  of  Arehytas,  Uie  cloek  of 
Charlemagne,  the  automaton  made  by  Albertas  Magnus 
to  oneh  his  deor  when  any  one  knocked,  the  speaking  head 
ef  Roger  Bacon,  the  fly  of  Reg^omootanus,  and  several 
othen,  not  knowing  whether  dieir  performances  may  not 
have  been  exatnrerated.  They  serve  to  show^  however,  that 
tin  idea  cS  q^ying  naehittnr  to  imitate  life  is  of  very 
antieBt  date,  and  ttiat  eonftderaue  aneoen  was  not  deemed 


the  Mmnoift  the  Acadtmy  of  Scimcet  for  1 729.  a 
dtMcription  is  given  of  a  set  of  aetors  representing  a  panto- 
mime in  five  acts.  But  previou^  to  this,  M.  Camas  had 
daeoribed  as  aatomaton  group  which  he  had  constmeted  ibr 
the  amusement  of  Louis  XIV.,  consisting  of  a  coach  and 
horses,  &e.  The  eoachman  smacked  his  whip,  and  Ibe 
Iwrses  immediately  set  off,  moving  thcar  leg^  after  the 
manner  of  real  horses.  The  carriage  turned  at  tiie  edge  of 
the  table  on  which  it  was  placed,  and  when  opposite  to  the 
king,  ft  stopped,  a  pi^  got  down  and  opened  tiie  door,  on 
which  a  lady  id^;hted>  presented  a  petition  with  a  euiti?, 
and  re-wtered  the  carriage.  The  then  ifaM  die  Aoot, 
^  carriage  nroeeeded,  and  the  servant,  mming  i^ter  it, 
jomped  np  bMiind  it  <HiiCton,  MaihmiiaiiedS  BKneOkm, 
vol.  ti.  p.  9&.)  TMs  is  by  no  means  inconceivable,  but  -is 
asmewhs^  hard  to  believe. 

Hie  flute-ptayer  of  Vaueanam  is  fhlty  described  in  the 
Bne.  Msth.,  mliele  '  Anrihoide.'  It  tras  exhibited  at  Paris 
in  17M.  where  it  was  seen  by  M.  D'Alembert,  who  wrote 
the  abtm  article.  It  really  fia^  on  the  JhOe,  that  is, 
prcgected  the  ak  witii  its  1^  agamst  the  emboaohnre,  pro- 
ducing the  different  octaves  by  expanding  and  contraotiBg 
tisNT  opming ;  fbreing  more  or  less  air,  m  the  manner  of 
living  perCHTDers,  andtegulating  the  tones  by  its  fingers. 

It  commanded  three  oetaves,  Uie  fbllest  scale  ef  ttie  in- 
ibiantont,  icontainiiy  mrvni  notes  of  gveat  dIfieiAty  to 
■Mst  MtfbnMrs.  It  anionlaled  the  notes  with  tin  lips. 
Its  hs^t  a«a  neatly  six  feet,  with  a  pedestal,  in  which 
aone  orQie  andilnenr  was  eontained. 

Two  antomslen  ftnte-players  were  exhibited  in  this 
ooantry  aome  years  a^  as  perfect  as  the  preceding,  extept 
(if  our  memory  serves  us)  in  the  articulation,  which  we  did 
not  perenve.  They  were  of  the  size  of  life,  and  performed 
ten  or  twelve  duets.  That  they  really  played  the  Ihite  we 
saw  proved,  by  plaoog  the  finger  on  any  bole  whieh  fer  Hie 
moment  was  umttopped  by  the  automaton. 

The  aatomaton  trampeter  of  Uaelzel,  the  inventer  of  the 
metronome,  exhibited  at  Vienna,  is  thus  described  in  tbe 
JourntU  dee  Modee  for  1809.  (We  eite  fhm  a  veiy  useftil 
woric,  the  Du^OHmjf  <if  Mueidtme^  London  Saim^ory  and 
Co^  1827.)  *  From  a  tent  M.  ftladxel  ^ea  om  a  martial 
flgm%  in  dm  nmlbim  of  a  trnmpetm  of  the  Anstrian 
dragoon  regiment  Albert,  his  trampet  being  at  his  mouth. 
Aiter  having  pressed  iha  figure  on  the  left  dkoulder,  it 
played  not  <mly  the  Austrian  oavalry  much,  and  eM  the 
Hgnals  of  that  army,  hut  also  a  march  and  an  allegro  by 
Weigl,  which  was  aeoompanted  by  the  whole  orchestra. 
After  this,  the  dress  of  the  figure  was  completely  changed 
into  that  of  a  French  trumpeter  of  the  guard ;  it  Aen 
began  to  phiy  the  French  cavalry  march,  all  the  sienals, 
and  lastly,  a  march  of  Dussek's,  and  an  allegro  of  Pleyel, 
accompanied  again  by  the  full  orchestra.  The  souad  of 
this  trun^iet  is  pw«,  and  maste  agreeable  than  that  wbi<A 
the  aUait  musioiaa  eonld  produce  frMu  that  instrumeui, 
because  tfae  lH<eath  of  die  man  gives  the  inside  of  the 
trumpet  a  moisture  which  is  prejudioial  to  the  puri^  of  the 
tone.  Maeltel  publicly  wound  up  hh  inrtniment  only 
twioe.  and  this  waa  on  the  left  hip.* 

In  1741,  M.  Vaoeanson  need  a  flagaolet-plaver  who 
Seat  a  tambourine  with  one  hand.  The  flseeelet  had  only 


three  holes,  and  some  notes  w^  maue  by  half-stup{<ia]i 
these.  The  fbrce  of  wind  required  to  preduce  the  lowest 
note  was  one  ounoe ;  the  highest,  fifty -six  pounds  (French). 
Its  xmstftiction  Was  altogether  different  mm  that  of  th* 
flute-player. 

Tm  same  year,  M.  Vaueanson  produced  a  duck,  whieh 
has  beui  consuered  as  fte  most  ingenious  of  his  pcrfbm- 
aneea.  It  dabbled  in  the  water,  swam,  drank,  and  quacked 
like  a  real  duck ;  and  the  peouliar  motions  of  the  animal 
were  very  succesaftiny  imitated.  It  raised  and  moved  iti 
wings,  and  dressed  its  feathers  with  its  bill.  It  extended 
its  neck,  took  barley  from  the  hand  and  swallowed  it: 
during  which  the  natural  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the  nect 
was  perfectly  perceptible.  It  digested  the  food  it  had 
swallowed  by  means  of  materials  provided  fer  its  solution  if 
the  stomach.  The  inventor  made  no  secret  of  the  ma- 
diinery,  which  excited  great  admiration  at  the  time. 

Several  other  automata  are  described  in  Button's  ATaffte 
matieal  DieHonarjf,  article  *  Antomaton ;  *  in  particular 
one  of  M.  Dm  which  drew  several  likmuBses  of  pubtii 
charantu*.  Amaehine  whicb  wrote  and  drew,  and  anothe 
which  peribrmed  on  the  jrianofi«te,  were  Ao  exhibited  aomi 
yean  ago  in  London. 

The  edebnted  ehefts-player  is  now  usually  considered  a 
a  solved  mystery.  It  is  supposed  (and  has  not  been  denied 
that  a  hoy  was  eoncealw  inside  the  figure.  The  grea 
difficulty  existed  only  so  long  as  it  was  imagined  that  th 

eyer  was  outside  &k  figure ;  nevertheless  the  maehinar 
which  the  hands  were  regulated  must  have  been  iti 
genious. 

In  looking  at  the  preceding  instances,  our  readers  wi 
regret  that  so  much  power  <n  invention  has  been  waste 
npon  ti^ee.  What  is  Vaucauson  compared  with  Arl 
Wright  in  the  estimation  of  posterity  ? 

AUTONOICE A  (Risso),  in  sodogy,  a  genus  of  hmi 
taiM  deoopod  crustaceans,  ibunded  on  Autonomea  Ohvi 
whieh  is  a  litde  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and  beai 
great  resemUanee  in  ferra  to  M'Aa  and  Amhevt.  Autt 
nomea  lives  solitarily  in  sea-weed,  &e.,  and  Rie  female  pn 
duces  Ted  «gei,  which  she  carries  with  her  about  the  midd 
of  eummer.  ft  is  feund  in  the  Adriatic  Sea.  and  sometime 
but  mriy.  in  the  noi^bourhood  of  Nice.    [See  Nika.] 

AUTljN,  a  city  in  France,  m  the  de^iartment  of  tl 
Sadne  ot  Loire,  on  ^e  river  Arroiix.  one  of  the  tributari< 
flf  the  Loire.  It  ia  1 79  miles  S.E.  of  Paris,  and  %i  N.N  .\ 
of  MScon,  capital  of  the  department. 

Auton  istMie  of  the  most  antient  cities  in  France,  htf\ii 
existed  befl»«  the  Roman  ooneaest  under  JuUns  Ceasi 
It  was  known  under  the  name  of  Bihraete,  mdbelonKed 
the  iSditi,  a  powaiftil  peo|4e  in  Oanl.  CanUde  Bm.  <3a 
lib.  L  c.  23)  roeaks  of  it  as  *  by  fer  ttie  greatest  and  wei 
ddeat  town'  oelongiHg  to  that  pec^le;  and  agmn  (Uh.  v 
c.  as  possessing  uie  greatest  rafluenee  among  tbei 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  under  Ai^ustns,  whosd  nan 
it  took,  oombining  it  with  the  Celtie  termination  dun 
htfl).  and  thus  ferming  the  name  Augusto-dunum, 
which  tAw  modem  nurne  Autmi  is  a  comiptiou.  It  a 
pears  to  hare  home  also  the  names  JuUa.  rafa,  and  9i 
rentia. 

In  the  third  century  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
war.  Tetrieua,  one  «{  those  aspirants  to  so^'erel^n  pow 
(commonlv  but  erraneonsly  tamed  *  The  Thirty  Tyrants 
1^  roae  during  the  period  of  weakness  consequent  on  t 
defeat  and  ea^vity  of  the  Smponir  Valerianae,  and  t 
laxiitions  oatelesaness  of  Us  son  Gallienua,  having  aaauna 
the  imperial  purple,  and  extended  his  dominion  over  G« 
and  over  ports  of  Spain  and  Britain,  besieged  Antun,  a 
took  it  in  a|Hte  of  the  vigorous  re»stanoe  of  the  inhabitan 
From  the  efiSMls  of  this  eevere  Mow,  ihe  town  was  rai* 
by  the  patronage  of  the  emperor  C^nstantius  Chlorus  a 
his  Bon-Gonstantine  the  OresuC,  from  whom  it  received  mu 
kiDdnesa.  In  gratitude  to  these  princes,  whose  fam 
name  was  Flavius,  the  town  took  tiie  name  of  Flavia. 
may  he  mentioned  that  some  antiquaries  have  endeavorni 
to  show  that  Bibracte  was  identical,  not  with  Augustoc 
num,  but  mth  a  mountaan  sevwal  miles  from  it,  call 
Bettvrai ;  but  D'AnviUe  and  others,  whose  anthoril^ 
have  followed,  are  deeidedly  of  opinion  that  Augttstoduni 
and  Bibcacte  were  idoilical,  and  D'AnviUe  pmnta  out  i 
oauee  of  the  oji^site  error  in  the  snpposed  detivatMn 
ue  name  Beuvrai  from  Bibraote. 

Upon  the  dowaibl  the  Roman  poww,  the  -towa  ^ 
radwsed  to  «sbea  by  Attila,  ktaigef  Urn  flona»  noA  ^ 
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mids  am  necesnTely  into  the  hands  of  the  Butvundiens 
uid  the  IVuks.  In  the  timi;  of  Charles  MaitM  (about 
AJ>.  739),  whn  the  Saraceiw  invaded  France,  they  took 
aoi  bnnit  Auton,  whirh  1ms  nerer  recovered  its  former 

Tht  utiant  town  stood  oa  the  left  or  soath-east  bank 
of  Uf  am  Attoux,  and  at  tlw  foot  of  three  hills  which 
Bsv  k«  the  Banes  of  ifymt-Dru  or  Drud  (supposed  to 
hm  hmdmiad  from  iU  bai:^  a  place  whwe  oniidical 
i—iMiii  van  hoU),  Mamt-Jem  or  Jou  (from  a  temple  of 
Stflm  ipoaiO,  and  Mcmi-Cmit.  Yraok  the  lart-named 
<f  lfaaeeBBMn«M,w1d(k  kw,  like  the  HwtCeniaor  the 
ilpt,  a  bko  on  its  smmit,  Ae  town  ie  veil  supplied  vHh 
ntRa«TO7  part 

Tki  Koaina  of  antiquity  aiv  Bumeioua.   The  ciieuit  of 
Oi  uttieDt  walls  may  Mill  he  traced.  Tbqr  aye  ot  eonsi- 
Miieextaat  (betvaan  thfva  and  a  quarter  and  three  and 
I  half  logUsh  miles,  or  noasibly  mote),  built  with  great 
■liditf,  of  stakes  so  wttU  fittad  and  bo  nicely  joined  as  to 
pre  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of  «did  rock.  These 
nlli  KR  fluked  with  a  great  number  of  tovm.  at  un< 
tfistances  from  each  other,  and  are  sapposad  by  seme 
to  b  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  Conquest,   The  space 
■diagd  by  the  walls  was  iq  fovm  ^proachinr  to  oval«  with 
ib  Imgn  dismeMr  in  tU«  diraetioa  from  N.  to  and 
Ant  me  mile  and  a  qaartir  in  leogth.    The  shorter 
teeto  vas  about  twik-tUids  of  the  longer  one.  The 
nmber  of  gates  is  •  dtspwted  pnnt.   Some  contend  for 
sir  finr,  the  Porta  ^emomea  (gate  of  Sens),  otbervise  the 
hrtaJamukt  (gate  of  Janus),  to  the  N.W. ;  the  Porta 
lifmmm  (gate  of  Ingres),  on  the  N.B. ;  the  Porta 
CitWwMUM  (gate  of  Chflkms),  otherwise  Portu  Jtomana 
(Hmnaa  gate),  on  the  S.  or  S.E. ;  and  the  Porta  Druidum 
<«ite(/tbe  Dmids).  on  the  S.W.   There  were,  it  is  likely, 
uoe  aiaQer  gates  or  poatems.   Of  these  gates,  the  first 
tiD  remain,  tIl,  the  Porta  Semmea,  now  called  Pi)ri4 
timmx,  from  the  river  Arteux.  elose  to  which  it  stands ; 
wA  Ae  Arts  Lhi^onenw,  now  Porte  Saint  Andri,  elose  to, 
adted  partlyineorporated  with,  the  ehuich  of  St.  Amki, 
wStisdrev.  The  Porte  i>'.^OKP,er  gate  of  UwArrmu, 
tkRWk  lUdi  tba  trwrcUer  frun  Paris  enters  Autun.  ii 
I  Usd  rf  ttiomphal  arch  built  of  stone,  without  any  mortar 
*  (OHOt,  ahant  M         high  and  64  ftet  broad,  having 
togmAar  adiwaya  fbr  carriages,  and  two  smaller  ones 
h  Mt  paasMifan.    Abora  time  is  sn  antaUatuie,  and 
Atn  t  kmd  of  cpen  gmUerj  with  seven  arches  yet  remain- 
■I  of  t»  whien  IbrnierlT  existed.    The  pilasters  which 
yna  dwie  arches  are  fluted,  and  are  of  the  Corinthian 
■wL  This  gallery  was  never  finished  on  the  Inner  or 
Im  nde  of  uke  nte.   The  architectural  ornaments  are 
^•pBfij  sealptnrM.    The  Porte  St.  Andri,  or  gate  of  St. 
kmew,  is  annotf  aa  well  preserved,  and  nearly  similar  to 
ollHr,  except  that  the  pilasters  are  of  a  difforent  order, 
llhsd  tm  pngeettona  or  wmgs  on  the  outer  side,  or  side  of. 
fcenntn.one  of  which  now  forms  a  chapel  of  the  church 
ttSt  AadRv ;  the  other  has  been  dastcoyed.  Two  maiq 
ttthnBduuu^  the  town,  one  from  the  gateof  Jaaua  to 
Sswn  gate,  and  the  other  from  the  gate  of  Lawes  to 
terfftelkiUds.  On  the  first  of  these  wns,  just  within  the 
plisf  Janus,  was  a  fine  pavement,  formed  with  in^ularly- 
mfA  but  well-fitted  blocks  of  gratiite,  hid  on  a  bed  of 
■ilhi  ttooes  ieaiUoutage).   It  was  destroyed  ia  1 776,  be- 
^il  stopped  the  passage  of  the  horses  whioh  went  that 
Some  traces  of  a  similar  pavement  have  been  ob- 
ttnd  in  other  parts      the  town.    These  ways,  which 
U  Ii  the  main  arches  of  the  gates,  had  footways  leading 
h  tti  nuller  aide  arches.   At  the  iotersectiou  of  the  two 
itnatB  was  the  Martiole  Forum,  whidi  retains  some 
tat  rf  its  antient  desiffnation  in  the  nam0  MvcHau.  In 
vst^bbourhood  of  this  (whare  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jean  k 
fl>ii  «r  St.  John  the  Gireat,  was  afterwards  built),  the 
|*|le  ifl^rbelo  is  supposed  to  bsve  stood,  wd  some  have 
**8bt  thiU       tDWOT,  which  was  owunoo  to  the  abbey 
■Iktfaepunh  «iiQrch  of  8L  John,  vas  part  of  the  temple. 
■■■hdieTCd  that  in  the  foundation  of  this  abbey  there  is 
■la  a  stooei,  a  remnant  <tf  the  aqoare  piUars  of  the  Me- 
ws K^ools.   On  thaae  pillars  was  engraved  sn  itinerary 
ftoman  roads  leading  into  Italy,  an  aocompatiiment 
^  Asit  of  lbs  world  which  adorned  the  walls  of  thoas 
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A  short  distance  south-east  of  the  town  is  a  vngidar  mo> 
nument,  called  Pierre  dt  Couhard,  or  Comr.  It  is  a  pyrs- 
mid  stumounted  by  a  spherical  mass,  and  is  about  43  or 
43  f^t  broad  at  the  base  on  each  si^,  and  about  30  foet 
high,  including  the  base  en  which  it  stands.  It  has  the 
four  eoMers  nearly  towards  the  four  cardinal  points,  and 
consists  af  S  SOM  mass  of  unhewn  stones,  joined  by  a 
verv  hard  whlti^  eemsat.  Its  origin  and  use  are  tnvidved 
in  aoubt.  Soma  simasa  it  is  a  monument  of  some  iUai- 
trioua  ^dnan.  It  h  in  lbs  mdst  of  what  is  ealM  b 
Ckmap  det  Urma  (the  fleU  of  una),  ftom  tiia  fiineral  urns 
which  have  bean  disoovered  at  diibrent  tirns^ 

lliere  are  the  miMs  of  a  theatre,  and  traaaa  <f  Hw  seats 
and  arena  <tf  an  amphitheatre,  covered  with  tnif,  havinr 
around  and  under  tiie  seats  imall  dms,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  not  clearly  known.  They  do  not  leem  to  nave  been  for  the 
wild  beasts  emplovad  in  the  sports  of  the  Amphitheatre. 
N<rt  for  from  the  Theatre  sad  Ami^tbeatre,  Init  withcnit 
the  circuit  of  the  antient  walls,  is  the  site  of  the  naymachia, 
a  large  basin  or  hollow  used  fin*  exhibiting  the  represents^ 
tion  of  a  naval  engagement,  with  the  remains  of  an  aque- 
duct fiw  conveying  the  water  te  it  There  are.  also,  the 
ruiur  of  some  tempos.  One  of  these,  that  of  Janus,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Anouz,  appaars  to  have  bean  very  mag- 
nifieant  A  marble  pavaownt  was  disoovtrsd  within  it  m 
1790,  snd  many  gold  and  silTer  medals  have  been  dng  up 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  remains  of  a  nkunda,  snp- 
posed  to  be  the  temple  of  Pluto,  were  observed  within  the 
last  sixty  or  seventy  years,  hut  hsve  now  disappeand. 
They  were  also  beyond  the  Arroux.  Between  these  two 
antirat  monuments  the  river  Tsrenai  (in  Latin  Tarani*') 
flows.  A  Roman  bridge  over  Uiis  little  stream  still  exists. 
It  first  crosses  the  stream  at  right  uigUs,  having  ten  semi- 
circular srches  of  seventeen  feet  dismeter,  and  piers  of 
shout  eight  feet  and  a  half;  and  then  turns  to  uie  right 
in  a  direction  eontrary  to  that  of  the  stream,  having  eieht 
smaller  semi-dicular  aiches  of  between  eleven  and  twelve 
feet  dismeter,  with  piers  of  rather  more  than  five  foot,  to 
allow  a  passsge  to  the  watws  when  they  overflow  tte  bsnks. 
This  river  runs  through  the  aniiani  Campus  Martins  of  the 
^uaus,  wh««  thqi  oald  their  aasembliaa.  The  name  of 
Chanmar  or  Chamar  is  stfll  givsn  M  the  spot 

Of  several  antient  edifices  describad  by  Oe  rhetoridan 
Sumenius  (who  lived  in  the  third  centuiv  at  Autun),  there 
are  no  traces  now  left ;  sndi  as  the  temple  of  Hetcnieo,  the 
palaoe  of  the  Emperors,  snd  the  Menian  schools  iSchoUa 
menianea  or  Meniana),  a  celebrated  college  of  antient  Gaul.^ 
A  round  building,  not  far  from  the  supposed  site  of  these 
schools,  is  regarded  as  the  remains  ot  antient  baths.  A 
square  tower,  called  Tour  d«  Mtnerve  (Minerva's  Tower), 
near  the  gate  of  the  Druids  (resembling  in  some  respects 
that  already  noticed  as  having  belonged  to  the  Temple 
of  Cybele),  is  thought  to  hsve  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Minerva.  Ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  c^ApoUo, 
stand  near  the  spot,  where  was  the  Part*  des  diarbrtt.  Gate 
of  the  Marbles  (one  of  the  gates  of  modem  Autup,  nulled 
down  in  1777).  There  were  several  temples  vithm  the 
antient  ci^hIoI  or  utadel.  The  ^tes  or  ruiiu  mentimed  in 
this  Isst  paragraph  are  within  the  circuit  of  the  modem 
city ;  but  the  more  important  remains,  previously  notioed, 
are  without  it 

Many  remains  of  antiquity,  paintings,  statue^  medals 
&c.,  have  been  dug  up;  but  uie  Autouois  are  generally  i»> 
proaohed  with  carelessness  in  oollecting  and  preserving 
thenu 

The  modem  town,  as  appears  ftom  the  acoompanying 
plan,  is  far  smaller  than  the  antient  one,  and  occupies  the 
southern  part  only  of  its  site.  It  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hiU. 
and  from  the  river  a  good  prospeet  of  it  can  be  obtained,  as 
Uie  houses  rise  in  ute  lorm  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  the  most  elevated  of  which  is  , 
termed  Ie  CMteau,  the  Castle,  and  is  eoosidered  to  oeoupy 
the  site  of  the  antient  capitoL 

The  eadiadral,  dedicated  to  St.  LoMore,  or  Luarus.  was 
considerably  improved  in  the  oaurse  of  the  last  ceoturjF. 
Ihe  choir  and  chancel  are  much  admired,  and  (lie  lyire 
was  accounted  the  finest  in  Burgundy.  The  side  eutranoa 
is  of  modem  construction,  but'  in  it  are  preaerved  four  oo' 
lumns.  each  differently  but  singularly  carved.  Oao  nun- 
sents  fir  oones.  those  m  one  part  of  uw  sh«ft  having  UMdv 
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poinU  directed  upwards,  those  in  the  other  part  downwards. 
A  Bacond  column  is  adorned  with  ribands  and  studs,  and  a 
third  by  branches  of  the  vine,  twining  round  it  in  spiral 
form,  with  dependent  clusters  of  grapes.  These  columns 
support  two  arches  adorned  with  medallions,  in  which  the 
signs  of  the  iodise  are  represented  alternately  with  the 
labours  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  pilasters  in  the  church 
have  capitals  nidedy  but  singularly  adorned.  The  library  of 
the  chapter  contains  some  curious  and  interesting  MSS. 

This  choTch  of  St.  Lazare  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
wigiiuny  cathedral,  but  the  biibop  ud  bis  clargy  re- 
mOTed  to  it  upon  the  destruction  of  the  cathedral  of  St  Na- 
saire.  or  NaK&rius,  until  that  should  ba  rebuilt.  Tliat  edifice 
was,  however,  iMfTer  TBStoredf  owing  to  tba  magnificence 
and  extent  of  the  plan  on  which  the  restoration  was  com- 
menced. The  cbmr  alone  was  finished,  and  in  this  the 
bishop  entered  upon  the  possession  of  his  see ;  so  that  it 
was  considered  to  be  properly  the  cathedral.  Both  these 
are  in  the  quarter  called  Le  ChSteau.  In  front  of  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Lazare  is  a  place  or  square  adorned  with  a 
handsome  fountain.  The  second  quarter,  called  La  ViUe, 
(the  city,)  contains  the  principal  open  space  {place),  that  of 
St.  Lazare,  called  by  corruption  Le  Champ  de  St.  Ladre. 
It  is  surrounded  by  good  houses,  and  being  planted  with 
trees  furnishes  the  citizens  with  a  promenade  dose  at  hand. 
The  Aird  quarter,  the  AforeAotti  already  noticed  as  the 
MarHaie  Antm  of  the  antient  city,  has  low  ill-built  houses 
and  narrow  streets. 

There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Arroux ;  one.  the  Pont 
dArroux  (Bridge  of  tne  Arroux,  just  by  the  gate  of  Ar- 
roux described  above),  is  built  partly  on  the  foundations  of 
an  antient  one,  which  was  a  little  more  to  the  northward. 
The  other  bridge,  that  of  St.  Andoche,  is  lower  down  the 
stream.  Before  the  Revolution.  Autun  possessed  twelve 
religious  houses,  and,  with  its  suburbs,  was  divided  into 
ngat  pariabes.  The  ooU^iate  church  of  Notre  Dame, 
vEieb  WW  fimndfld,  w  at  Imst  rendered  ooU^ate,  by  the 


chancellor  Rollin  and  his  wife,  in  1444,  possesses  a  paintil 
on  wood  by  Peter  of  Bruges,  which  is  much  admiied  by  co 
noisseurs.  The  abbeysof  iSf.  Aforfinand  St.  Jean  leGrcai 
or  John  the  Great,  were  of  considerable  magnificence ;  ai 
that  of  St.  Andoche  was  remarkable  for  the  remains  of 
temple  of  Diana,  which  served  as  the  kitchen  of  the  est 
blishment.  Two  hospitals  and  two  institutions  for  the  i 
struction  of  ecclesiastics  {siminairea)  are  still  among  t' 
'establishments  of  Autun,  which  appears  to  have  owed  j 
im^rtauce  very  much  to  its  episcopal  dignity,  and  to  t 
nnous  religiouB  foundations  which  it  oimtainea. 

The  btswps  of  Autun  held  hieh  rank  in  the  churc 
They  w»e  presidents  of  the  wder  m  the  clergy  in  the  stat 
of  Burgundy,  and  administrators  in  spiritual  and  tempoi 
matters  of  the  archbishopric  of  Lyon  when  that  see  w 
vacant  Th^  had  jurisdiction  over  part  of  the  city  of  A 
tun.  At  present  the  diocese  comprehends  the  departme 
of  Sadne  et  Loire,  and  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  Arc 
bishop  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  Talleyrand  was  bishop  of  tl 
see  wnen  the  Revolution  broke  out. 

The  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  horses,  cattle,  wood,  ai 
hemp.  Serge,  cotton-velvet,  cloth  for  regimentals,  hosiei 
and  leather,  are  among  its  manufhetures.  To  the  east 
the  town  are  several  mills,  A  fabric  colled  tapttterie 
marchau,  fitted  for  coverlets  of  beds,  horse-cloths,  and  otfa 
purposes,  is  made  in  this  town.  Of  this  manu&cturo  Auti 
was,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  only  seat.  The  population 
the  commune  of  Autun  on  the  1st  of  Jannary,  1832.  w 
about  10,000.  of  whnn  between  8000  and  9000  were  in  t 
town. 

There  are  here  three  libraries ;  a  collection  of  pictun 
statues,  and  mcdnis ;  an  agricultural  society  ;  baths,  and 
theatre ;  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  or  committee  for  decidii 
mercantile  disputes,  and  a  tribunal  de  premiere  inttance, 
subordinate  court  of  justice,  with  powers  inforiw  to  tho 
of  the  court  royaler  or  assise  courts. 

Abkh^  the  natives  of  Auton be  mentiMwd  the  pc 
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■hst  JeuiiB,  <me  of  the  eonfldentUl  minUten  of  Henry 
IT^flMgk  mm  place  hit  birth  at  Auxerre.   He  is  buried 
ia  tbc  cilMaL   Branehaut,  queen  at  Awtraaia.  who 
laiaitiA»MiBj o(  Si.MarHn,  tiimij  notieed.wa*  buried 
jiAiiibMuean  diapel  of  the  ehmreh  irf  NSin  Dame, 
M  hrfeab vai  mnwed  to  the  ahmeh  of  the  «Mwy  of 
SL  JMh^  and  pbeed  near  the  aaeriaiy  or  Testry. 
irin  i»tbe  capita]  of  an  axrondisaement  oontainifig  047 
MR  nik^  w  414,t80  aeres,  and  having  a  populatiiHi 
ofhBtna  Kjn9  and  86,000.   The  distriet  round  the 
iboosdi  ID  a  grey  panite  that  is  macb  used  for  building 
a  «etl  u  for  pavuig.   A  handsome  variety  of  green  por- 
tkjTf  ii  ilso  found,  and  there  are  iron  and  iMd  mines : 
fottcr't  day  is  slao  obtained.   The  country  of  Autunoia 
ns6r  mm  extenatre  than  the  amndissement,  and  eom- 
firiModed  1  tract  fwtOe  in  wheat  and  rye. 

(Mslie  Bnu.  Amialet  det  Voyttgt ;  M ilbn,  Voyage  done 
la  D^ertmau  du  Midi  de  &  Amm;  Duttoimmn 
Umend  A  la^tmee;  Rokhaid'a  IHmrarfs  D'AnTille. 
AtoA/Acwmeg  GanU.) 

ADTIR6NE  (Geology  of).  A  eonsidflnble  portion  of 
Citinl  France  is  ibrmad  of  gnnsa,  mica-slate,  and  other 
d  the  inferior  str^fied  reeks,  associated  with  granite. 
Whetbo- any  part  of  the  granite  has  «  has  not  been  pro- 
mM  thiDi^  dw  gneiss  and  mioa-slate,  sinoe  ttieir  conso- 
Uuian,  is  not  apparent ;  but  as  it  seems  occasionally  to 
IMS  into  gneiao,  which  in  its  turn  graduates  into  mica  slate, 
R  mir  infer  that  a  part  at  least  Ot  the  mass  <^  granite  was 
MOlemponiwoes  wi^  the  inferior  sttatifled  rocks  of  &e 
btriet  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  beds  of  gneiss,  mtea-slate, 
aJetben  of  the  same  class,  are  sometimes  highly  inclined 
■d  oiotmed,  as  may  be  observed  near  Menat,  showing 
tfaey  have  been  aotad  on  by  some  powerftd  flnee ;  hot 
liftaeMB  a»y  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  many 
pvcrhdlbrees.  dntiDg  the  aeriea  of  ages  vhioh  have  dapaed 
we  dKir  pwdnetion,  we  eaimat.  wiihoot  better  avidenee 
Ann  pomeas,  readily  fix  on  the  geological  epoch  when 
IW  ptoH  sad  mica-slates  were  first  tlimnm  out  of  their 
positions.  As  a  whole,  these  rocks  constitute  a 
^  oT  demed  plain,  having  a  mean  height,  according  to 
Saoond,  of  about  3200  English  feet,  and  rising,  at  Pierre- 
nr-bni^  to  an  elevation  of  5410  feet  above  tfw  level  of 
thetei. 

Abore  these  rocks,  which  are  sometimes  termed  pimitive, 
'fnatry,  because  they  are  the  most  aatient  with  which 
w  m  xqusintcd,  wo  find  others  that  must  have  been 
l^iwd  at  pchods  separated  from  ew^  other  by  considerabte 
■^anlidr  lime,  sinoe  manjr  rocks,  necessary  to  comideto 
aries  flf  Emopeaa  depoaits,  are  wanting  between  them. 
'My,  DDinenms  volcanos,  now  extinct,  poured  finth  an 
^afaeec  of  igneous  producto,  which,   though  oompa- 
'■imlT  leeeut,  have  covered  the  remains  of  animals  that 
^  dismwared  from  the  surface  of  our  ^aneL  The 
^  vhich  in  the  order  of  relative  antiquity  succeed  the 
^knat  atrattfled  and  granitic  rocks  above  noticed,  are 
''^ned,  ftom  the  vegetable  remains  detected  in  them,  to 
^umea^  as  the  «ial  measures  of  Great  Britain.  Iheir 
{■ml  nioeralogical  characters  are  also  similar,  beds  of 
■dlsn^Meociated  with  shales,  sandstones,  and  cmglo- 
■ntai;  the  whole  appears  to  be  the  result  of  drifted 
<*pblile  matter,  and  of  detritus  ftum  pre-existing  rodu 
■Bwiaiatcd  in  aneqwl  quantities  and  at  unequal  intervals 
'■■t  ia  paitienlar  sitoattons.    The  extent  to  whieh  these 
*^njbnm  racks  oDca  ccmred  the  granitic  aieai^  Central 
7*eianDot  he  eimieoturad,  owing  to  the  variooa  geolo- 
pat  duties  to  whicn  the  surfhce  of  the  country  has  been 
wyaid:  \Mtt  m  may  inf^,  from  the  general  characters 
Mttlerad  pcvtaona  now  observed,  th«t  the  coal  mea- 
sere  onoe  more  extensively  distributed  over  Central 
"iste  than  we  now  find  them.   The  manner  in  which 
^  eariMmiferoQS  rocks  occur  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
aa  they  h^  been  depouted  upon  an  uneven  surface  of 
^natiiig  rocks,  and  that  the  time  necessary  for  the 
aslafton  of  die  vegetoble  matter  must  have  bean 
'"■denUe;  since  the  coal-beds,  though  they  vary  eon- 
*'<>U]r  in  this  respect,  sometimes  attain  twenty  or  thirty 
gh  ii  tUAneas.    As  the  fossil  planto  diseovered  in  these 
Vife  do  not  afford  any  evidence  of  distant  er  violent 
'^■t.  we  may  conaider  that  dry  hind  existed  in  the  area 
""•n^ied  by  Central  France  at  the  epoch  of  the  carbo- 
"•j^gniap. 

mterval  of  time  appean  to  have  elapsed,  judging 
*«tbam  the  ro^  now  found  in  Anvfrgns^  befim  an; 


other  deposits  were  formed  in  Uiis  part  of  the  EunneaB 
area.  During  the  various  changes  to  which  it  has  oeen 
exposed,  loeka  may  indeed  have  been  prodnoed  and  hava 
ba«  sabaaqnently  nnored;  bat  as  no  traces  of  such 
Modnola  are  now  visiUa,  the  eridsnee  is  in  hvonr  of  eon- 
ditions  tmaoitsd  to  the  fcmation  of  rocks  in  this  distriet 
during  a  oonsidetahle  geological  period,  extending  from 
the  epoch  of  the  carboniferous  group  to  that  (tf  the  eieta- 
eeoua  group  inelustve.  If  Central  France  has  been  elevated 
above  uw  general  leveled  the  ocean  from  the  tine  of  the  coal 
meastires  to  the  present  day,  as  we  might  infer  fran  the 
total  abaence  of  nicks  with  marine  remains,  oouditiona  would 
neceasaril^  be  un&vourable  to  the  production  of  any  abun- 
dant equivalenta  of  those  thick  and  numerous  deposits 
transpcHted  matter  Which  occur  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  which  are  inferred,  ftom  their  organic  contente,  to  have 
been  fwmed  in  a  sea.  We  should,  however.  ex|)eet  to 
discover  traees  of  d^ositsalbBted  in  lakes,  by  the  sides  of 
rivers,  and  in  other  situatioDs  where  transported  detritus 
and  caleaxBoua  matter  precipitated  ftom  water  could  ftnt 
plaees  of  lot  CenditHms  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
naflmmraUe  for  any  accumulation  of  such  deposits  in 
sulBcient  abundance  to  leave  traces  of  their  existence,  until 
the  -  supnetetaceouB  epoch,  when  large  lakes  were  filled 
with  drtritus  and  calcareous  matter. 

Ihe  supracretaeeous  lacustrine  deposite  of  Auvergne 
may,  according  to  M.  Croizet  (Bulletin  de  la  Soe.  Giol.  de 
Fnnce,  1833),  he  divided  intothreeporticms:— I.  An  inferior 
accumulation  of  sandstones  and  ni.  and  variegated  marls ; 
the  fonner  being  the  lowest  In  these  are  discovered  the 
remains  of  a  qiuulruped,  of  a  few  small  reptiles,  and  the 
impresnons  of^  dicotyledonous  plants.  2.  A  central  accu- 
mulation of  marls,  limestonaa.  and  gypsum,  in  which  are 
fbond  the  aKnvia  of  the  palnotherium,  ano^otherinm,  an- 
thraootherium.  a  small  pachydermatous  creature,  the  croco- 
dile^ tortoise,  some  small  reptiles,  and  of  birds  analtwous  to 
the  genus  Amie,  To  which  may  be  added  the  eg^  of  birds, 
sometimes  well  preserved.  3.  A  superior  deposit  of  lime- 
stone and  marl,  containing  an  abundance  of  the  Indusia 
tubulate,  Cypris  &ba,  Gjrrc^onttes,  Potamides,  Helix,  &c. 
The  remains  of  numerous  vertebrated  animals  are  disco- 
vered in  it ;  among  which  there  are  three  species  of  rhino- 
ceros, two  ruminants  analogous  to  the  genua  Motchue, 
animals  of  the  genera  Canie,  FHit,  &c.  The  only  portion 
of  this  mass  of  deposited  matter  of  which  the  relatove  age 
has  been  doubted,  consists  of  certain  sandstonea,  oonatitut- 
ing  the  base  of  the  whole,  and  termed  orAow,  a  name  also 
irivcn  to  a  rock  disoorered  in  a  litnation  intermediate 
between  the  lias  and  the  granitic  distriet  <tf  Central  France, 
and  tlierefore  of  much  greater  antiquity  than  the  lacustrine 
deposit  under  consideration.  The  mere  mineralogical  re- 
semblance of  the  two  rocks  is  of  little  importance,  since  they 
are  both  formed  of  detrital  matter  derivM  from  die  granitic 
district  itself,  and  which  has  afibrded  similar  silt,  sand,  and 
gravel,  at  various  geological  epochs ;  so  that  rocks  ftvmed 
at  different  periods  may  be  separated  from  the  granitic  mass 
beneadi  by  s^tilar  sandstones. 

The  lakes,  for  there  would  appear  to  have  been  several, 
in  which  this  mass  of  limestone  and  marl  was  deposited, 
must  have  been  deep,  since  the  thicknesa  of  the  lacustrine 
formations  of  Auvergne  has  bean  estimated  at  800  or  lOOO 
&et  in  some  placea.  The  beds  of  which  it  is  composed  vary 
from  two  or  Uiree  inches  to  six  fiwt  in  depth,  some  of  the 
laminn  being  exceedingly  thin ;  and  the  whole,  taken 
generally,  presMiting  the  appearance  of  alow  and  tranquil 
depoaition.  As  die  remains  of  the  mammiferous  animals, 
detected  in  the  upper  portion,  do  not  cmrespond  with  those 
diseovered  in  the  lower  part  of  these  beds,  we  may  infbr  that 
a  cmsiderable  change  in  the  terrestrial  animal  life  of  the 
district  was  effected  even  during  the  time  that  the  various 
deposite  were  made  in  the  same  lakes. 

Subsequendy  to  the  production  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  lacustnne  rocks  notieed  above,  we  surface  oi  the 
ooaatry  was  Im^en  up,  and  vbleanie  pndacte  qeeted  in 
great  abundance.  In  the  Cental,  whwh  Sot  the  sake  of 
greater  deamess  we  shall  consider  as  put  of  Auvergne, 
though  geologists  have  been  in  the  habit  of  separating 
them,  there  is  no  evidence  yet  adduced  to  show  tost  any 
portion  of  the  lacustrine  rocks  was  produced  after  the 
volcanic  eruptions  commenced;  it  is  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  for  the  lacustrine 
depoaiteof  limagne  had  not  terminated  befwe  the  volcanos 
bum  fnrth  in  |lu4  dvactjon,     x|mv  be  seao^t  the  bilLo< 
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The  Tdeuie  prodaato  we  eKtrandr  Terioue;  iMie 
aMMariiig  like  Uie  oMer  xodu  maltad  hy  neet  huMeth  and 
throvQ  up,  while  otiun  teem  to  ham  hera  derived  ttam 
matter  deeper  seated.  The  two  groupi  at  tbe  Cantal  and 
the  M(nita-Doi«  are  lenaikaUe  ftir  a  eertain  general  re- 
semblance to  eaeh  other,  ocnuisting  prinaipaUj  «  ttaehytei 
and  basalt;  tbe  fwner  having  been,  aa  a  whole,  flrat 
thvown  up,  ditloeating  the  laeuatrine  roeka  where  tbey 
opposed  tneir  ejection,  as  may  be  teen  in  the  Cantal  be- 
tween Aurillae  and  Hurat,  partioularlj  from  ihm  village  of 
St.  Roque  to  Polminhao.  La^  fragmenta  of  lacustrine 
limestone  (from  40  to  50  feet  in  diuneter)  ate  inoluded 
among  the  traehytic  etmriomnata  near  CKon.  Thb  tn< 
ehytie  rocks  of  the  Cantal  have  not  been  podoeed  at  a 
single  eruption,  but  appear  to  have  hem  filmed  at  Astimit 
iatwvak  or  tine.  Judging  at  least  from  the  repetitioa  (^the 
beds.  Dykes  of  tiaehytM  cut  through  the  poriaoipal  masses, 
as  may  be  observed  near  Feml,  and  near  the  soeree  of  the 
Cer ;  and  it  is  inferred,  that  tbe  teaehytie  emptkms  of  the 
Cantal  ceased  before  the  basaltic  matter  was  poured  fbith, 
since  the  trachytio  dykes  do  not  traverse  the  basalt.  The 
latter  and  its  omgloroerates  cover  the  traehyte  in  a  neariy 
continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  radiatins  lines  of 
valley  and  the  central  part  of  the  group,  where  ue  inferior 
rooks  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Plomb  de  Cantal,  which  is 
the  hiebett  part  of  the  group,  attaining  an  elevation  of 
6t)if  5  English  feet  above  Ute  aea.  is  fcfnoBa  of  a  small  patoh 
of  baaalt.  This  rock  also  occurs  in  dykes  travMsing  the 
traehytk  masses,  sometimes  qtreadiag  ontever  th^  ^Pfn 
surfcees ;  the  Pays  Violent  (S882  fMt  above  the  sea)  ia 
thufl  formeil ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  basaltic 
dykes  of  this  mountain  keep  a  very  eonstant  directicnt  from 
S.  10°E.  toN.lO^W.  like  thetraehytierooks,Uw  basalts 
of  the  Cantal  do  not  appear  to  have  been  fbrmed  at  a  single 
eruption,  since  they  constitute  several  beds.  In  the  envi- 
rons of  the  Puys  Violent,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  ValUe  du 
Mars,  two  beds  of  basalt  are  separated  by  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  basaltic  conglomerate,  the  lowest  bed  of  basalt 
renting  on  traehytio  tuff.  MBf.  DoMnoy  and  Elie  de 
Beaumont  (sur  Im  Oroupet  du  Gonial,  Sec.,  Armalea  de* 
AfitiM,  1833)  oonsider  that  the  ehnkstone  at  the  Puys  de 
Oriott  and  a4i«oent  plaoes  is  mm  modern  than  the  traK 
ohytes  and  basalts ;  ud  that  its  eruption  fimad  up  these 
neks,  breaking  the  whole  voleanie  granp  of  the  Cantal  into 
those  radiating  valleys  we  nonraee,  and  vhieh  divide  ftora 
tiie  central  part  of  the  gronp  outwards. 

The  Monts-Dore  conititnto.uwther  somewhat  circular 
system  of  voleanio  mountains,  about  four  leagues  in  dia- 
meter, and  rising  at  the  Puys  de  Sancy  to  the  height  of 
6 1 90  English  feet  above  the  sea — the  most  elevated  point  <^ 
Central  France.  The  tracbytic  rocks  are  here  also  the  most 
anbent  voleanie  products,  and  occupy  the  central  and 
largest  part  of  this  group  of  monntains,  the  basalts  skirting 
the  general  mass,  though  they  are  not  strictly  oontned  to 
the  outer  portions,  patches  of  basalt  occurring  among  the 
trachyte  of  tbe  interior.  The  whole  rests  on  the  granite  and 
other  antient  orystalline  neks  of  Auvei^e.  TraohytiB 
oonriomerates  alternate  vrith  solid  trachyte,  and  the  wtor 
is  onen  divided  into  prisms  as  beautifal  aa  those  of  haaalt. 
The  upper  bed  of  trachyte  is  die  thickest,  and  forma  the 
rock  beneath  the  greater  part  of  the  pastures  of  Moots- 
Dore.  Veins  of  trachyte  are  well  seen  in  the  ValMe  dec 
Enfers.  More  modem  voleanie  action  can  be  traced  around 
the  great  central  mass  of  these  monntains  at  Montoynard, 
and  (be  Puys  d'Enfer ;  and  soori»  extremely  freah  are  ob- 
servable at  the  Puya  Vivanson  and  the  Puys  d' Aiguillier. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  more  modem  voloanoa  of 
Auvergne  occur  in  the  vicinity  of,  or  at  moderate  distaooes 
from,  tbe  town  of  Clermont.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limits  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  volcanos  which  are 
fiiund  in  this  part  at  Attvergne,  and  whii^  possess  various 
degrees  of  inteiwt  aeeording  to  the  sttuiitiDns  where  tiuf 
oeitur,  and  the  meks  with  whieh  they  are  aseociatad. 
I^ough  they  are.  for  tiie  moat  part,  distinguished  by  cra- 
ters in  diffbrent  states  of  preservation,  by  lava  ourrenta,  and 
by  accumulations  of  cinders,  ashes,  and  ejected  portima  of 
pre-existing  rocks,  there  are  some  remarkable  for  the  ab- 
sence of  craters  and  lave  currents,  and  which  seem  due 
to  a  modification  of  the  more  usnal  volcanic  action.  Of 
theae,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  ^e  Puys  de  Ddme, 
farmed  of  a  partieulat  kind  of  roeki  whieh  haa  thenee  bean 


named  domitt.  This  nek  variea  meh  in  iti  iHfannos 
but  is  gaMvall^  light  grey,  and  aomeliiDea  ooituni  fru 
ments  of  graaito  and  of  the  porpbyritic  tracbyto  m 
Menta-Doie  (Pnya  de  Dftae,  Puvs  de  Saieouy). 

The  Pariou  may  be  eonaideiea  one  of  tbe  m«t  istenit- 
iDf  of  the  orater-Tolamos  of  the  district :  it  rises  to  the 
heightofS9S6  feet  above  Ae  level    the  sea;  andittkuo' 
calm  ooae  ia  a  remarkable  otyeet,  even  amoi^  tb*  Mbar 
videaiue  eminenoea  of  the  conntry.  The  cntter  i»  beauti' 
AiUjf  presMved,  and  ia  about  930  yards  in  eiieumfeTeaoe, 
and  SS  in  dep^  The  nvper  part  of  tbe  mountain  lisss  fnm 
anothe*  erater,  from  wkioh  the  upper  cone  has  eridaatly 
been  thrown  up.   The  lower  enter  has  been  hroken  down 
on  the  aide  of  the  Puya  de  GoideSf  and  a  cuniDt  of  Uvs 
has  iaaiiad  bom  it.  pHaiag  Mar  Ottiamt  and  i«suns  the 
sheet  of  v<dcanio  natter  on  vhioh  I*  Barwiaa  is  built. 
B^b»  it  nrrivei  at  thi»  pmnt.  anM  gimnito  elaratiins 
arrMted  the  lavarouneiit,  nid  divided  it  into  two  unequal 
Bt(eana»  tbe  smallest  oi  which  passed  ttie  point  where  the 
villi^     Durtol  now  stands,  and  stopped  at  Nohaoient 
The  other  stream,  after  passing  La  Baraque,  and  fonahigtiM 
chare  (as  these  sheets  of  lava  an  termed  in  AuvergM)  of 
ViUara,  desGMided  on  the  granitic  platMU  of  tbe  couairy, 
and  flowed  on  to'  Fontmore,  about  half  a  league  from 
Clermont.    The  Puyi  da  Lasohampa  is  a  more  modern 
vi^cano,  whieh  attains  the  greyest  etei^tioa  above  the  sea, 
its  height  being  4170  feet  above  its  level.   Nothing  can  be 
men  exaet  than  the  lasemblanoe  of  these  volcuws  to  those 
□ow  in  activity  in  other  countries.   Their  presence  in 
Auvergne  shows  that  volcanic  action  may  uiodenly  oom- 
iMBce  in  any  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  when  no  sueh 
aetioB  had  prerionsly  been  apparent;  wd  that  having 
caused  Uie  ejection  of 'varioua  igoeoiia  ^odtwta.and  altering 
the  whole  physical  charaeter  of  a  eountry,  it  may  eease,  fu 
at  least  long  penods  of  time,  and  a  district  onoe  laid  wa^ 
by  voleanie  eruptions  be  again  freed  from  their  ravages. 

During  the  period  that  the  volcanos  of  AuveqpM  were  in 
a  state  of  activity,  oonditions  would  necessarily  be  favourabU 
for  tbe  ]Hoduonon  of  alluvial  deposUs,  tbe  ashes,  cindera 
and  ejected  stones  being  readily  washed  down  into  the  val 
leys,  where  thsy  would  m  swept  onwards  by  the  rivm,  anc 
aposed  to  BtiU  Auther  attntioD.  In  them  we  shoult 
expect  to  discover  some  traces  of  the  animals  which  in  ha 
hited  the  oonntry  at  thia  period,  and  from  which  we  mish 
obtain  an  im^ht  into  the  geidogioal  date  of -some  of  tb- 
eruptions  Aanuelvea.  Tb»  remiiits  of  anunalst  lo  sitoatei 
that  they  muil  have  been  entombed  ui  the  {dwea  whar 
they  now  oeeor  whan  tbe  Auvergne  volcanos  were  in  aetivit) 
have  bera  found,  ud  ftmn  the  kind  of  remains  diaooverei 
vokaaio  enu>tion8  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  up  to 
late  part  of  the  supracretaoeous  period.  According  I 
MM.  Croiset  and  Jobert  (Sec*mvkM  wr  ieg  Ou.  Ibtt.  d 
Atyr  dt  D6me),  there  are,  at  the  Montague  de  Perri« 
(Nrw.  ftomlasoire),  and  in  the  neighbouring  oountry,ab« 
thirty  beds  above  the  lacustrine  lunestone.  whiob  may  I 
divioed  into  four  altematkoes  of  alluvium  and  basaltic  d 
posits.  Three  or  four  beds  contain  organic  remaina.  Tl 

grineipal  osaiforous  stratum  ia  about  ton  feet  thick,  and  ct 
e  tewsed  fbr  a  couaidemblB  diatanee  at  the  Montague  i 
Farrier.  Tba  zemiiiu  diaooWEed  oonaiated  of— riepbai 
one  qieeiaa;  mastodm.  one  at  two;  hippopotunua.  on< 
rhinoMras,  one;  tapir,  one;  hone,  one;  Doar*  one; 
four  or  five;  byKua,  two;  hear.diree;  cania,  one;  onrti 
one ;  otter,  ope ;  hare,  <me ;  watn-ratt  om ;  deer,  fiikea 
and  oXi  two.  lie  remains  are  mixed  confusedly  wUh  «« 
other,  and  an  of  all  ages ;  and  minted  with  Uiem  are  % 
teoal  remains  of  oamivora,  appearing  to  oocupy  the  plw 
where  they  have  been  dripped.  Aiu  moreover,  the  ooi 
are  never  rolled,  though  frequently  broken  and  oft 
,  gnawed,  the  animals  whose  leoains  are  thus  entoml 
would  appear  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  imnaeili 
vicinity  of  the  places  where  thdr  remains  are  now  found. 

The  laTa-onrrenls  discharged  from  the  volcanos  oi  A 
ve^e  have  aometinieB  traversed  pre-exiitjng  valleya. 
resting  the  progress  of  rivets,  the  vratera  (tf  wtui^  WMnui 
lated  mto  lakes  behind  the  barriers  v£  lava.   When  th 
lakes  became  fhlU  tlie  surplus  waturs  disoharged  ov«r 
dams  gradually  eroded  tbem.  until  they  formed  d 
channels  for  the  rivers,  and  Uie  lakes  disappeared, 
should  antiflipate,  unloM  the  physical  feature*  of  a 
locality  were  materially  changed  during  an  eruption,  I 
tlie  lowest  Up  (tf  the  brim  «  auoh  lakes  would  be  in 
direetianoftbtpa»«iiitiiigTaltaE|.and  at  ibs  jnnelMi 
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UA>  Im-eonnb  vitb  Uw  offomtm  mim  oT  nidi  raUayt. 
Tbb  leeati  ta  bara  bwn  the  eua  with  th«  laTft-cuimit  fron 

ibe  Pan  ^  Come  (near  ClerDiont),  which  flowed  into  the 
nlkr  of  dr  Sioule ;  the  riTer  having  cut  a  new  bed  ba- 
ttta  &  laTi  aikd  the  granite  on  t£e  onpoaite  side  of  die 
falkf.  An  eiample  f>f  a  deep  cut  made  Djr  a  river  into  the 
iKk  «rer  vbich  it  Hows  may  also  be  observed  in  another 

mtatiht  sMMBB  valley,  where  a  lava-eunent  that  issued 

fiw  ifae  Pujs  Roage.  and  barred  the  progress  of  the  stream. 

hit  been  cat  into  a  ravine,  and  an  excavation  fonsed  in  the 

jTsetH  hoxath  to  the  depch  of  fifty  feat 
AUXERRS.  a  city  in  France,  capital  oi  the  department 
TaoBC.  situated  ao  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  river 

rtick  ^ircs  naMs  to  Ibe  department.   U  t*  108  miles  S.I. 

it  ?m  kf  ihe  road  Uuwigh  Melon,  and  104  tluoueh 


AmRic  is  menttoned  hi  (ba  lalsr  periods  ol'^  SAman 
^—'-^  in  Gaol  under  the  name  of  Autissioduniso,  Autis- 
mknm,  Autiiiadarutn,  and  Autosidorum.  It  was  in  the 
MndiT  of  the  Senones ;  but  by  a  division  of  that  territory 
KipMiii  s  distriei  of  its  own.  The  line  of  deDMrcatmi 
betmea  the  firmer  dioeeses  oi  Seta  and  Auxeire  (now 
■nmnted  together),  is  supposed  to  have  coincided  with 
Ac  fiootier  of  this  district.  The  bishopric  of  Auxerre  is 
Aid  to  be  as  antient  as  the  third  century,  its  first  bishop 
kriag  bean  St.  Peregrin,  who  was  put  to  death  fbr  his 
tdipiD  ia  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  a.j>.  273. 
ibK  the  bll  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West,  the 
esBS  under  fbe  domiBion  of  lUaa  TVanka,  wittunit  ever 
taof  snliect  lo  the  Biuvundians.  Under  the  Carlovingun 
ifmtf,  tta  aoantar  of  Jbixerre,  which  was  then  oo-extensive 
the  UahajKics.  wu  granted  by  the  Lings  of  France  to 
ibliAapsdrAiixflm;  Ukd^  these  the  city  of  Auxerre 
ni  bMwed  on  the  oonnta  of  Kevers  to  hold  on  condition 
dUtj  and  homsige  to  the  see.  Aftn'  passing  through 
fa  bodies  of  Courtenay  and  others,  the  countj^  or  Auxeire 
roauirtiiig  at  that  time,  as  it  appears,  of  the  city  and  such 
luttftha  Icnner  county  as  had  been  gnuited  to  the  coiui** 
BfN«m)was  sold  to  the  enwn  of  France  in  the  year  1370. 
la  Itis  it  was  ceded  hj  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
padr,  in  order  lo  win  him  over  from  his  alliance  with  the 
ugfuh ;  iNit  was  again  united  to  the  crown  by  Louis  XI. 
Bnenr,  die  prinoes  of  the  boose  of  Austria,  though  they 
■ner  obtsised  poaaeasion,  do  not  appear  ever  to  have 
■Mncad  their  n^t  to  the  ooun^.  as  heirs  of  dw  family  of 
Svpmdr.  Ibe  bialK»  ratained.  till  of  late  yeara,  the  on^ 
ab<f  Wftadai  aiipenwity.  when  he  made  his  solemn 
oay  iate  Ui  see,  ilae  king's  eromrAir,  as  first  vasssl, 
"fiki  in  eanying  him  to  the  tarone. 

Uttd^  standa  on  ^e  slope  of  a  hill,  in  a  country  fruitful 
a  wise;  the  air  is  ccmsid^ed  very  pure.  Itis  a  fine  old 
iktt,  with  many  well-built  houses,  but  with  dirty  and  nar- 
w  Anets.  There  are  two  squares  iplaeU),  but  both  small. 
Tht  cathedral,  deditaited  to  St.  Strahen,  stands  high,  and 

*  accDiinted  one  of  the  flneat  in  France.  It  escaped  with 
btde  dama^  the  violenee  of  the  Revolution.  The  portal  is 
■^^ufleent,  and  there  are  some  fine  painted  windows.  Ihe 
■Msjaf  St.  G!ernia.in  was  celebrated  for  its  crypts,  in  which 
^  ^  bodies  of  no  less  than  sixty  saints,  and  a  *  joo- 
CpBosquanti^*  of  bolv  relics.  This  sacred  S|iot  suffered 
■■t  liolenoo  from  the  hands  of  the  Calvinists,  in  the  rali- 

asB  af  Kvnee.  Previous  to  the  Revolution  than 
^  hoi  lean  idigloas  houses ;  besides  a  commandery  of 
konkr  of  Walta,  two  seminaries  for  the  priesthood,  and 

*  nagy  InnHtals.    The  number  of  parishes  ia  difilarently 

It  eiKnt  rPiganiol  de  la  Force)  and  twelve.  (Exmlly, 
Ai9:iopnA>  Methodique.'i  One  of  the  churches  (Ndtre 
^Ihai)  vu  collegiate.  The  foundling  hospital  4s  a  lam 
^tt^  near  the  northern  entrance  of  viia  town.  Tha 
pslaee,  which  is  apokw  of  in  high  terms  b^  Mar- 
'"ien  {U  Qnaad  Dietionnair«\  Expilly.  and  others,  u  said. 
■  tbe  Bme^dapidie  l^ko^que,  to  be  only  an  ordkiary 
*i<a(e. 

V«BcB  ek)Cha»  aerges.  druggets,  stotAings,  cotton-yam, 
^ftOttf,  are  made  in  Auxerre.  hut  it  should  seen  to  a 

extent;  ^  ehief  trade  of  the  town  ia  in  wina,  of 
^  it  ■  a  eonndeiahle  mart  Uw  navigition  of  the 
inae  comnietKes  here,  or  at  least  a  ve^^  UtUa  way  above, 
*^  wine  is  aenfdown  the  river  to  Paris  and  elaewhara 
T^-cazxiage.  The  wine  of  Auxeire  is  generally  known 

aaaa  of  Petit  PIm  SJMXerre;  but  two  or  three 
PMoea  graartha  of  great  tapatation.  The  «AaMw  (a 


grim  (lad  wbh),  are  made  in  this  nawbbonrhood.  The 
vintage  draws  to  Auxeire  two  sorts  of  dealen  frnn  FacM. 
One  class  purehaie  the  wine  from  the  grower,  and.  remain- 
ing on  the  spot,  see  the  crop  gathered,  put  into  tubs  by  tha 
nwd-side,  pressed,  and  put  into  casks,  and  immediately  sent 
off  to  Pans.  This  is  said  to  be  die  only  way  to  prevent 
adulteration  by  the  ooimtry  merchants,  who  mix  with  it 
their  old  wine,  or  with  the  strong  wines  of  the  south  of 
France,  in  order  te  make  *  more  Burgundy.'  Wines  of  tha 
most  celebrated  growths  are  found  to  possess,  by  this  pro- 
cess, a  marvellous  faeulfy  of  increase :  those  of  which  only 
a  few  small  casks  an  made,  even  in  fovourable  yean,  can 
be  had  at  any  inn  in  France.  Wood  is  also  a  considerabla 
artida  of  tiada  at  AnxMre. 

There  are  in  this  town  a  library,  a  museum  of  natural 
histnn,  and  a  atUecdon  of  philosophical  instruments,  an 
Hgriomtttral  soeia^,  a  hish  sehool  (colBg&i  of  con^enbfe 
rqtuta,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Some  winlthy  wine-mer- 
diants  have  ocdlections  of  antiquities.  Some  medals  and 
coins  in  theia  oolleeticnH  show  l&U  money  was  pnee  coinad 
here.  The  pi^latioa  in  1832  was  between  11,000  and 
12,000. 

Ihe  bishopric  of  Auxeire  ^ipesrs  now  to  be  united  to 
the  srchbishopric  of  Sens,  to  the  holder  which  see  the 
bishop  was  fonnerly  suA«gan.  The  dignitary  now  has  the 
title  of  Arehbuhcp  qf  Sent  and  Auxerre. 

The  town  suffered  considerably  in  the  middle  ages  from 
the  hostility  of  the  Huns,  Normans,  Saracens,  and  English ; 
and  from  ute  retwions  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tha 
marshal  of  Chateuiz,  who  took  Cravant  (a  small  place  near 
Auxerre)  from  the  Elfish,  and  testored  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  cadiedial,  received  in  perpetuity  a  canoniy  for  the 
eldest  son  of  Ae  fainfly.  They  wtteied  upon  tlieir  offloa 
nresaed  in  a  cnrioos  oombin^ion  of  aecletiaatical  and  imU> 
tary  ganaents. 

llie  artondissameut  of  Auxerre  includes  a  district  of  771 
square  miles  or  49d,360  acres,  and  a  population  of  about 
112,000  posons.  (Malta  Brun;  Piganiol  de  la  Force; 
Martiniire;  Enei^e^ipSdie  iUthodique  ;  JHcUonnairt  Umi- 
vertel  de  ia  J^-aaee ;  Letter* /rem  FrtMce,  by  J.M.Cohbatt; 
Reichard's  Itintraryof  Brance ;  Dapin ;  Expilly.) 

AUXILIARY  VERBS  are  diatinguisbed  from  other 
verbs  in  the  fcdlowing  way.  Verba  ex{u«ss  the  noticms  ef 
oe^ioii  .■  auxiliary  rarbai  though  they  originally  ex^essed 
notions  «f  aotion,  only  enreii  r^eiiom  actiaek  whan 
eonaidered  as  aa^Uary  verbs,  andareaaeoiding^emploTad, 
in  connexion  with  oUur  verbs,  to  give  to  them  certain  rawMMiB 
railed  by  grammarians  tense,  mood,  and  vmoe.  The  modem 
languages  of  Europe,  and  our  own  more  partieulariy,  abound 
in  such  forms ;  but  they  are  likewise  found  in  the  luiguagea 
of  Gireeee  and  Rome,  sometimes  altogether  undisguiMd, 
more  commonly  so  completely  blended  with  the  main  vwb 
as  to  pass  for  a  mere  arbitrary  auffix,  which  the  grammarian 
does  not  attempt  to  explain.  It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  a 
particle  which  plays  a  secondary  part,  that  it  should  not 
occupy  too  large  a  share  of  the  attention ;  and  Uius  those 
verbs  which  in  course  of  time  are  used  as  auxiliaries,  though 
originally  as  signifioant  as  any  other  verbs,  lose  something 
of  their  distinctive  character;  so  diat  if  the  fuller  form 
happen  to  disappear  from  a  language,  the  comipted  auxUiary 
presents  anomuias  which  it  is  not  easv  f<w  tna  philologist 
to  explain.  This  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  oircumstanee, 
that  verbs  used  as  auxiliaries  generalljr  throw  off  much  of 
the  distinctive  meaninf^  which  they  originally  possessed. 

Among  the  auxilianes,  the  most  inpwtant  is  the  sub 
stantive  verb  signiiying  to  be;  and,  as  night  be  expected, 
no  word  has  passed  through  m<we  variations  of  form. 
Grimm  and  otaer  grammarians,  indeed,  have  laid  down 
that  there  are  three  or  even  mors  distinot  roots  combined  in 
the  oomugation  of  this  verb.  But  when  allowance  is  made 
for  the  known  changes  that  take  place  in  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  then  will  appear,  we  think,  some  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  all  the  varying  fwms  of  this  verb  are  derived 
from  a  oomiaim  origio. 

As  the  ultimate  fonu  frwa  irtiiah  all  the  rest  appear 
ta  us  to  hava  flowad,  «a  will  fnoposfi  the  root  wee-;  and 
we  are  iaalinad  to  awgn  to  this  root,  aa  ifa  primair  mean- 
ing, Ae  notion  of  eaUng.  Suoha  fanaupaarsintheLatin 
twaeor  (prooounoed  weecw).  Imtt  and  in  tha  German 
tOM**!!,  to  be.  The  initial  »,  it  is  well  known,  sometimes 
assumes  the  form  of  gt  and  hence  we  have  ge-geee-en,  eaten. 
Still  nun  ccounonly  ^  sa  ii  altogether  dropped,  and  thm 
we  han  the  root  et,  whieh  is  die  basis  t^A&ie  Greek  sub' 
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itantnre  verb  ei-mi  iib»  oriniul  fi»m)»  w-it.  et-H  (itfll  «z- 
isting  in  thii  fona  in  the  Lithuanian  boguage),  of  the  old 
Latin  verb  et-um,  et,  et-t,  et-umutt  u-ttnt,  e»-to, 

t»'te,  and  with  a  slight  variation  of  the  Sanserit  as-mti  &c. 
Witfi  the  same  form  of  the  Latin  we  may  connect  e*-t,  he 
eats,  9»-se,  to  eat,  es-ca,  et-eulentue.  Sec.,  and  the  German 
eea-en,  to  eai.  After  the  word  had  thus  been  stripped  of 
its  initial  consonant,  the  short  vowel  also  was  ipt  to  disap- 
pear, at  least  in  the  longer  forms.  Thus  from  the  old 
Latin  forms  emm,  esunt,  esim,  &c.,  there  arose  the  shorter 
forms  mm,  sunt,  sim,  &c. ;  prae-ea-ens,  ab-e*-en»,  were 
reduced  to  praesens,  abtens ;  and  in  German  we  find  wtn, 
to  be,  sind,  they  are,  in  place  of  et-ein,  et-ind. 

In  the  second  place,  the  conionant  «  int«tdiangei  with 
the  letter  r  [see  Ausonbs],  so  that  wen  «usts  hy  the  side 
of  mw,  and  art,  are,  with  it.  Thus  in  the  Latin,  too,  we 
have  «r-am,  er-o,  where  more  regular  fimia  would  have 
been  ee-am,  et-o,  or  rather  ei-so.  Again,  the  same  letter  s 
is  interchangeable  with  the  dentals  /,  d.  Hence,  while  the 
Germans  have  ete-en,  Ich  cut,  the  English  express  the 
same  notions  by  to  eat,  I  ate ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  uses 
indifferently  ed-it  or  es-t,  he  eatt,  ed-ere  or  et-se,  to  eat 

The  form  be  is  evidently  the  parent  of  the  German  bin, 
I  am,  bitt,  thou  art,  and  of  the  English  be-ing  and  be-en. 
With  the  short  vowel  changed,  it  appears  in  the  Lithuanian 
bu,  as  bu-ti,  to  be,  butcau,  I  have  been  ;  and  as  the  latter 
language  is  closely  allied  to  the  Greek,  and  other  Indo- 
Gerraanic  tongues,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  Greek 
fbrm/it-o>  I  beget,  &c.  jw-yif-eo,  and  e-fu-n,  lam,  &e,;  whence 
also  the  Latin  fii-m  or  Ju-i,  /it-am,  Ju-turue,  &o.  That 
these  forms  are  all  related  anvng  themselves  is  generally 
allowed;  hut  the  question  now  proposed  is,  wheuier  the^ 
are  not  also  radicaUy  .  connected  with  the  root  toe*.  If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  root  be  ever  existed  with  an  t  at 
the  and,  it  would  no  long^  be  thought  a  violent  step  to 
suppose  a  connection  between  bet  and  uwt,  more  especially 
when  we  find  the  b  already  half  way  towards  a  to  in  fiii. 
In  /oettu, /oecundui,  &c.,  pronounced  probably  yW/w,  &c., 
we  have  a  still  nearer  approach  to  the  digamma.  Now  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  root  be  bad  a  sibilant,  arises 
from  the  old  German  form  birtmes,  toe  are,  compared  with 
warumet,  we  were,  in  the  same  language  (see  Grimm). 
In  these  words  the  suffix,  which  denotes  the  plural  pronoun, 
cannot  claim  man  than  the  four  letters  wnet,  thus  i^reeing 
very  precisely  with  the.  Greek  sufiix  onu*,  the  Latin  unuu, 
and  the  lithuanian  ame  of  the  same  power.  The  radical 
parts  ^n  are  6tr  and  uw;  and  as  we  know  the  latter  to  be 
connected  with  the  form  vm,  there  is  no  slight  suspicion 
that  bir  implies  an  early  form,  bix.  If  the  Greeks  kwt  the 
J  in  many  of  their  forma  derived  from  tiie  short  root  et,  as 
they  did,  and  if  we  ourselves  have  dropped  it  from  am,  we 
can  scarcely  be  surprised  at  its  disappearance  from  the 
longer  form  bet  or  bit.  The  notion  that  the  roots  bet  and 
met  are  connected,  is  confirm^  again  by  the  other  forms  in 
these  languages,  which  represent  the  idea  of  eating.  In 
Greek,  we  find  bo-tco,  bo-tot,  bo-ra,  in  Latin  patco,  pateor,  as 
well  as  vetcnr.  The  root  pat  is  another  instance  of  the 
arbitrary  retention  or  omission  of  the  sibilant,  as  we  have 
ptu-tor,  pat-tut  with  the  silulant,  pa-bulum  without  it 

Tlie  use  of  this  auuliary  in  the  passive,  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  isftmiliar  to  all ;  but  it  has  been  less 
eareftilly  observed*  uiaC  it  is  likewise  employed  in  the  perfect 
tenses  of  the  acti^  voice,  at  least  in  the  Latin  language. 
Amav-eram,  amao-ero,  onuiv-uwm,  amav-iste,  evidently 
contain  the  forms  eram,  ero,  estem,  ette ;  and  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive,  an  older  iWm,  amaoetim,  may  he  inferred  from 
the  three  existing  forms  amattim,  amaverim,  amarim  ;  and 
in  amav-erim  we  see  the  full  form  etim  which  preceded  tint. 

After  the  verb  to  be,  the  next  in  importance  among  the 
auxiliaries  is  the  verb  habe-re,  Latin,  to  have  ;  in  German, 
hab'^.  Like  the  preceding  verb,  this  also  has  undergone 
great  corruptions.  In  the  English  haat,  hat,  had,  the 
main  consonant  has  already  disappeared.  While  in  the 
ItaUan  ho,  from  the  I^n  habeot  we  find  nothii^f  of  the  root 
but  tbe  aspirate,  and  even  that  is  often  omttted,  so  that  we 
ahould  doubt  tbo  eonneetion  betareen  the  words  but  for  the 
ftrst  and  second  persons  plural.  Bnt  u  we  shall  have 
ftirUier  ocnasion  for  the  forms  of  this  verb  in  the  Roman 
languwes  of  Europe,  we  will  place  here  the  present  tenses. 
Latin,  liabeo,  habes,  habet;  nabemus,  habetis,  habent. 
Italian,  bo,  hai,  ha ;  abbiamo,  avete.  banno. 
Spanisht  he,  has,  ha;  babimosorh6mos,hab£iB,baii. 
neneh.    ai.  a;     avoni,  avu,  ont. 


The  use  of  the  veih  to  have  in  the  formation  of  ttepob 
focta,  so  universal  in  tbe  modem  languages  derived  mm 

Latin,  may  be  occasionally  seen  in  the  parent  languaga 
also,  where  such  phrases  as  furem  corutrictum  h(Aeo, 
.fiiret  conttrietot habeo,  differ  but  slightly  in  meaning  from 
/urem  conttrinxi,  &e.;  and  there  was  the  greater  necessity 
for  adopting  a  new  formation,  as  the  Latin  periect  unites 
two  tenses  in  itself,  viz.,  the  aorist  and  the  present-perfect. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  from  the  examples  which  we  have 
given,  why,  in  the  derived  tongues,  the  participle  in  some 
cases  agrees  with  the  accusative;  ujelet  at  tuit.  But 
the  use  of  habeo  as  an  auxiliary  is  not  confined  to  the 
perfect  tenses.  In  connexion  with  tbe  infinitive  it  forms  a 
convenient  periphrasis  for  a  future.  From  the  Italian 
infinitive  tentir,  we  have  a  future  tentir^,  -ai,  -a,  -emo, 
•annOt  the  first  uid  second  persons  plural,  now  they  are 
used  as  suffixes,  being  reduced  as  completely  as  the  rest 
In  the  Spanish  verb  JuMdr  the  ftiture  is  hablar-i,  -at,  -d, 
-emos,  'Hi,  -dn ;  and  in  the  French,  from  tentir  there  is 
formed  sentir-ai,  -at,  -a,  -one,  -ez,  -ont.  In  the  tenae  called 
generally  the  conditional,  the  infinitive  is  again  employed. 
The  Italians  unite  with  it  their  perfect  tense  of  to  have. 
derived  fhim  habui,  viz.,  ebbi,  avettt,  ebbe,  avemmo,  areste 
ebbero;  and  their  conditional  is  sentir-ei,  -esti,  -ehbe,  -emmo 
•este,  -ebbero.  On  the  other  hand  tbe  French  employ 
avoit,  which  may  be  proved  to  have  been  derived  iron 
the  Latin  imperfect  mbebam  (see  Raynouard);  but  aj 
avons,  avez,  of  tbe  present  dropped  their  radical  letters  m 
when  attached  as  suffixes  to  the  ftiture,  so  also  odom.  &c. 
throughout  lose  the  same  letters  in  forming  the  conditional 
thus,  tentir^,  -ait,  -ait,  -«mu,  -iez,  -oient.  Tbe  Spanisi 
language,  in  like  manner.  emj)lov9  tbe  imperfect  hablQ 
habiat,  habia,  hahiamot,  habiait,  nabian,  derived  also  fron 
hab^mm,  &c. ;  and  thus,  with  the  same  suppression  of  th 
two  first  letters,  the  o(niditional  of  kabtar  is  hablar-it 
<-fat,  -la,  -Samot,  -iait,  -ion.  This  view  of  the  formatio 
of  the  futures  is  of  service  in  explaining  the  apparent  irre 
gularities  so  often  found  in  those  tenses,  which  moraovc 
generally  extend  to  the  infinitive. 

Many  other  verbs  of  the  Latin  language  have  becum 
auxiliaries  in  the  derived  languages.  1.  Vado,  Lat  I  go,  i 
employed  thus  by  the  Italians,  as  to  vo  /aciendo,  J  ai 
doing,  and  in  French  for  a  f\iture,  je  vais  parler.  Jam  gmn 
to  t^iak,  2.  Venin,  Lat.  Jarnu,  in  Italian  as  an  equivalei 
for  the  verb  to  be:  egU  men  riputato,  he  it  considered;  i 
French  to  denote  an  action  just  passed :  il  vient  d«  trrmve 
he  hat  jtttt  found.  3.  AmMa-re,  to  wdk,  (corrapted  in' 
tbe  lulion  andare  and  the  French  oiler,)  is  used  in  tl 
former  language  thus,  andra  romnato,  he  will  be  ruine 
and  in  the  French,  il  alloit  diner,  he  wat  going  to  din 
4.  Storre,  to  ttand,  in  Italian  tono  stato,  /  have  been,  « 
scrivenda,  he  ia  writing ;  and  the  French  itoit  (former 
eatoit)  is  a  corruption  from  ttabam,  precisely  as  aimois  Iro 
amabam.  The  S|>aniards,  besides  several  of  the  auxiliari 
here  mentioned,  use  tener,  derived  from  the  Latin  tene~\ 
to  hold,  but  not  exactly  as  an  auxiliary  verb :  and  besid 
ter,  to  be,  they  have  estdr,  to  be,  from  the  Latin  atare.  In  t 
Teutonic  languages  the  auxihary  verbs  are  very  numeroi 
and  our  own  language  contains  nearly  the  whole  of  thet 
I.  may,  might,  are  tbe  present  end  perfect  of  the  same  c 
fcctive  verb.  In  the  German  we  find  an  infinitive  of  tl 
verb,  mog-en,  as  well  as  the  forms  mag,  and  moehte ;  2.  c 
and  cozf/a  correspond  to  the  German  hann  and  konnte  fr< 
the  infinitive  konn-en;  3.  will  and  irou^  to  the  Grerm 
wiU  and  woUte  from  woU-en ;  4.  ahaii  and  thouid  to  soil  a 
sdlte  from  tollen. 

But  though  the  German  auxiliaries  correspond  with  1 
English  as  to  their  having  a  common  origin,  they  hav< 
use  which  is  not  c^utte  the  same.  '  In  general,  possibii 
is  expressed  by  konnen,  diirfen  (the  English  dmre,  dun 
mjasen,  and  necettityhy  mutsen  (the  English  mutt),  soli 
woUen ;  laaaen  (the  English  let)  implies  necessity  as  well 
possiluli^.'  (Becker's  Qerman  Qrammar,p.  65.)  The  G 
man  word  kabm^  like  tiw  corresponding  Sngli^  have,  i 
the  German  werdm,  when  usea  alone,  are  notional  vea 
or  verbs  expressing  a  distinct  notion  and  not  a  mere  re 
lion :  thus  we  can  say,  «r  vrird  reieh,  he  becomes  rich  ;  ' 
in  the  expressions  teh  werde  kommen,  I  will  exnne, 
/rage  wira  von  ihm  beantwortet,  the  question  is  anstoe 
by  him,  the  verb  werden  is  used  as  an  auxiliaryi.for 
ftiture  tense  and  the  passive  voice  respectively. 

In  the  antient  Ghsek  language  it  nas  not  been  obser' 
till  of  late  years,  nor,  indaeo,  islt.yet  uaivenally  admin 
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ftatdwivkMilasvuid  lo  wuh  (Ix*  and  0iXw)  ua  qAm 
naditta&ij  verfaa.  That  audi,  bomver,  is  th*  tut, 
«ainatbe«ipiitedb7tfaaMwbou«thebMtjiid|ces.  Tha 
^mrfibtHiXLUuy  wrtw  in  tha  modern  Greek 
m»mbmAm  of  thU  opinion. 

nMibvidi  to  the  Jbmu  of  tb«  TJthimtjm 

lunte*  vMi  tboae  of  Ae  eognste  tonguea,  nur  omuoU 
J/^Hgtfrmadg  eimr  WtauiKhm  SfinMthr*,  fte..  Von 
CG-MKleke,  Kooinbeiv,  1800. 

iUXONNB,  or AUSSONNK,  a  fortifiad  town  in  Franca. 
JD  tbB  left  bank  of  tbe  Sadne,  and  on  the  road  fWim  Ptait 
ihfDort  Dijon  to  Genera  ;  801  mile*  S.B.  of  Parii  and  16 
SZrfDgcn.  It  lain  the  department  of  Cdta  d'Or. 

TV  bondttion  of  this  city  is  fixed  by  some  about  the 
jtu  -IN  of  the  Christian  mra,  but  nothing  certain  appean 
B  be  knova  of  it.  It  waa  flnt  part  of  the  eoaaty  of  Bur- 
mlj,  and  tiian  waa  made  the  capital  of  the  eonn^  of 
AauiUK;  wfaieb  eame  by  exdiange  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ua«f  Boignndy,  bat  waa  not  united  with  their  duehy. 
Upm  Hh  Miun  of  the  pomeiiioM  of  tbe  dnkea  of  Bur- 
iBody  by  Lodi  XL.  it  rU  into  Ibm  power  of  iJiat  piinoe. 
Bf  ihetiea^  of  Ifadzid,  it  waaeaded  Iw  nanda  I.  <tf  mnee 
isthtfBpnrCbarlea  v.;  bntthe  (nhabitanta  leftiiadto 
Mbwit  la  tbe  eoaperor,  and  obfiged  his  general,  Lannoy, 
*bo  in  IMS  besieged  the  town  for  nine  months,  to  raiae 
A*  Beftre  tbe  kings  of  Fvanoe  aequited  pooseasion 
Hkt  ^aoebe  Comfe6.  Auxonne  was  one  of  the  ftontier 
tBtmof  Burgundy*  and  was  defended  by  acaatle  flanked 
^  lix  km  towers,  erected  by  Louis  XI..  Charies  VIII., 
■dLomsXIL  In  1 673,  tbe  town  waa  fortified  by  Vauban. 

Tha  stneis  ai«  straight,  and  tbe  fortifleaticms  serve  as 
phwBt  promenades.  1%en  is  a  fine  bridge  orcr  tbe  SaAne; 
■d  u  die  end  <^  the  bridge,  on  the  side  next  the  toarg,  is  a 
laaiwyof  Z3M  paces  in  length  (nearly  3{  English  miles), 
iniag  tw«Bty-three  arches  fir  allowing  passage  to  tbe 
ntein  cue  of  innndatioii.  Tlui  cauieway  was  oonstnicted 
tr^md  by  Ifeisnret  of  BaTaria,  doabeat.  of  Bnrnmdy. 
■  1W.  Ibeie  are  bv*M^  m  anenal,  a  lehool  of  artu- 
l>T,  I  euDon  fimndry,  and  powder  mills :  also,  a  library 
■sikkriisidiooL  There  were  several  religions  houaas  be- 
fae  Ac  Revolution,  and  a  poor  and  ill-built  boipitaL  Tbe 
fcRaeriy  eooatotod  ci  two  pariabea,  which  am  now  in- 
wpailed  iotooDO. 

Tbe  tilde  <rf'  Aoximne  consists  chiefly  in  wine,  grain,  and 
■tad;  ttweQ  as  doth  and  serges,  wbieb  are  sent  to  Lyon, 
hntnra,  gnoeries,  silk,  and  the  wines  of  IMoon,  are  re- 
Mel  Tuse  wines  are  sold  again  in  Lorraine  and  IVanche 
Cnte.  There  are  several  woAing  goldsmiths  in  tbe  town, 
ninmberof  inbabitnnts  was.  in  1832,  about  5,000. 

IWr  are,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Auxonne,  quarriei  of 
^  cf  nriona  colours — blue,  red,  yellow,  and  purple. 
Sw^eeiea  of  toninoisea  and  fossil  ootala  an  ftinnd  in  theae 
IMriiL  There  is  also  pret^  good  marble.  Hie  district 
'AnoBoois  is  low  and  marshy,  watered  by  many  brooks, 
nitlarftig  abundance  of  good  pasturage.  {Jineyehpidit 
^BsiaJiqiif;  ZHetionnmra  Vmvenei  de  la  France;  Bupin  ; 
IbbeBnm;  Expilly.) 

AUZOUT,  ADRIBN,  was  a  native  of  France,  but  neither 
^  |hn  aartime  vS  bis  birth  is  known.  He  had  established 
^Kpotation  as  an  astionomcn' in!  666.  and  was  one  of  the 
*<;iul  member*  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  in 
^Tcv.  He  died  in  1691,  according  to  Delambre  and 
<^ ;  in  ] 693,  at  Rome,  aceordin  g  to  Hontucla,  who  cites 
^  notds  of  the  Academy.  Tbe  collection  hereafter 
poblished  in  1 693,  speaks  of  him  as  living  (p.  340). 
^Ainat  is  eelelHrated  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
"rt,  ipplied  tfie  telescope  to  tbe  mnral  qnadrant.  Thia 
^  4B  an  admiision  oS  Ficard  to  Lahin  (Montoda,  iL 
^  iweited  by  die  latter ;  but  tbe»  is  no  mention  it 
^^atSt^ofik  (ht  ^  Figure  of  the  Eaiih.  Aunmtalio 
"^n  independent  invention  and  application  lo  the  tele- 
^  *f  the  moreable  wire  micrometer,  on  which  he  pub- 
'^■■iatnatiie  in  1667.  Ficard  as«»ted  him  in  perfecting 
^aomeot  Huygbens  has  been  frequently  stated  as 
**KBtorof  this  micrometer,  but  his  instrument  isdif- 
^fcum,  and  inferior  in  principle  to,  that  Anient. 


'^fwkre,  AH.  Mod^  Diee.  PraUm.  p.  47.)  The  prior  in- 
*'*otif  GMcoyne  <  AaraoNOMY,  p.  534)  is  admitted,  and 
fjl.^WBght  forward  by  Hooke  and  others  of  tbe  Roral 
•^•in  o^Mmtion  to  tbe  invention  of  Auzoat  The 
^  always  retorted,  with  just  severity,  Aat  tbe 
of  their  ewuUrymon  mnet  needs  be  original,  amee 
"^di  ihiilMi  dUnol  kmrwh«tGufloyiwhad 


done,  till  Ausoot  eoaimunicatad  hia  own  mierometar  to  tho 
Royal  Society  ;  thus  allowing  a  method  of  first-rate  in- 
pattanoe  to  avtronomy  to  lie  idle,  till  naiiaoal  Mng.  and 
not  lave  (tfaaenoB,  ransacked  their  own  records. 

Ansout  puhUihed  observations  and  calculations  of  the 
comet  of  1614,  and  die  presantation  his  reaulta  to  Louis 
XIV.  is  aaid  to  hm  given  that  prince  the  first  idea  of 
founding  an  obaetvatury  at  Pwis.  He  alw  made  a  labmous 
comparison  of  tbe  weights  and  measnrei  of  France  and 
other  eonntrics.  which  is  to  be  found,  togither  with  bis  own 
aeeount  of  liis  mierMneter.  in  tbe  folio  ot^leetion  of  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy,  entitled  Diverf  Ouvraget  de  StatA^Hque 
et  I^yaique,  Faris.  1693.  Among  other  trsulu  of  the  mi- 
eronwter,  he  observed  and  measured  tbe  diurnal  variation 
of  tbe  moon's  diameter,  first  explained  by  Kepler.  He  wm 
engaged  in  several  ducuasions  with  Hooke.  which  more 
oonoem  tbe  biography  of  the  latter. 

Besidea  the  prMeaing  worics.  we  have  left  of  Auzont  a 
letter  on  some  new  obsnrvations  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
Paris.  l<«4 ;  and  a  letter  to  the  Abb6  Charles  on  a  collec- 
tion ttfofaaamtiHis  published  by  Campani.  Faris.  1665. 

Ansont  was  a  nod  optician  and  naler  of  teleaaoiies ; 
and  whan  it  it  added  that  be  never  eiyoyed  even  tolerable 
health,  he  must  be  oonsideied  as  having  done  not  a  little 
for  astronomy. 
AVA.  [See  Biemait  Empire.] 
AVAL.  rSee  Bahrbiiv  Islands.] 
AVALANCHES  are  the  moat  dangerous  and  terrible 
phenomena  to  which  the  valleys  embosomed  between  l^h» 
snow-topped  mountain  ranges  are  exposed.  They  are 
especially  fte;>]oent  in  the  Alps,  owing  to  the  steepness  of 
tbeir  declivities,  but  they  are  also  known  in  other  moun- 
tain regiona,  as  in  the  Pyrenees  and  in  Norway.  Tbey 
originate  in  the  higher  region  of  the  mountains,  when  the 
aeeumulation  of  snow  becomes  so  great  tlwt  the  indined 
pbuieon  which  tbe  mass  rests  cannot  any  knger  support  it, 
It  then  is  nuabed  down  the  dacliri^  by  its  own  wmght,  and 
pKcipitated  uito  the  aabjaeent  valley,  when  it  often  deMnys 
roranu  and  villages,  buries  men  and  cattle,  and  souotiinM 
fills  up  tbe  rivets  and  stops  their  eouiae.  Besides  what  is 
covered  with  the  masses  of  snow,  persons  are  often  killed 
and  houses  overthrown  by  tbe  sudden  compression  of  l3w 
air,  caused  by  tbe  incredible  veloei^  with  whieb  these  eiwn^ 
mous  masses  descend. 

Four  diliBrent  kinds  of  avalanches  may  be  distinguished : 
drift  avalancbaa,  rolling  avalanches,  slidbig  sTalanchet,  and 
glacier  or  ice  avalanches,  of  which  the  first  commonly  take 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter,  tbe  second  and  third  at 
tbe  end  of  winter  and  in  spring,  and  the  last  only  in  summer. 

The  drift  or  looee  snow  avalanches  (called,  in  Switzer- 
land, ataub-Iauinen)  take  place  when  heavy  snow  has  fallen 
in  Uw  upper  regitm  of  the  mountaina  during  a  still  caha, 
and  diis  aocumulaied  maaa,  beflm  it  acquites  oonsiitenmr.  is 
pot  in  motion  by  a  strong  wind.  The  snow  is  driven  from 
one  aedivity  to  another,  and  so  enormously  incveased  in  its 
progress,  that  it  brings  down  an  incredible  volume  oi  locae 
snow,whichoften  coversgreatpartof  avallay.  Thedamago 
caused  by  these  avalanches  is,  however,  generally  not  veiy 
great,  because  most  of  the  objects  covered  by  them  may  be 
freed  from  the  snow  without  having  sustained  great  damage ; 
but  they  often  produce  such  a  compression  of  the  air  that 
houses  are  overturned,  and  men  and  cattle  suffocated. 

The  ndllng  avalanches  are  much  more  dangerous  and 
destructive.  These  take  place  when,  after  a  thaw,  tbe  snow 
beeonea  elammy.  and  the  aingle  grains  or  flocks  stick  to 
one  anotbor,  so  aa  to  nnila  into  luge  hard  pieoes  whieh 
eiMnmonly  take  tbe  flmn  of  balls.  Snch  a  ball,  moved  by  its 
own  weight,  begins  to  deaeand  the  indined  riano,  and  dl 
the  enow  it  meets  in  its  course  downwards  stiws  firmly  to  it. 
This  snow-maw,  increasing  rapidly  in  its  progress,  and  do- 
scendingwith  great  velocity,  covers,  destroys,  or  carries  away 
ewytbing  that  opposes  its  course— trees,  fbrestp,  houses, 
and  rooks.  This  is  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
and  eausea  ^[reat  loss  of  lifb  and  property.  In  the  year  1 749. 
the  whole  village  of  Rueras,  in  the  vallav  of  Tawich,  in  the 
canton  of  the  Hriaons,  was  covered,  and  at  tbe  same  time 
removed  thxa  its  site,  by  an  avalanche  of  this  description ; 
but  this  change,  whieh  happened  in  the  night  time,  was 
^bcted  without  the  least  noise,  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
not  aware  of  it,  and  on  awaking  in  the  moniing  could  not 
oMBcaive  why  it  did  not  grow  day.  A  hundred  smons  were 
dug  out  of 'the  snow,  sixty  of  wh«n  were  sull  alive,  the 
intsntioia  between  Hbm  mnreootnniag  aottatAt  airto  a^nl 
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ttartUk  bilfl«e.«ittTdalMlie(toMmid«dtet»ValC«laaa», 
lileewlw  in  Che  ranton  of  tbe  Orisons,  trancplanM  a  fimat 
one  tide  of  tbe  valley  to  the  other,  and  placed  a  fir  tree 
vn  the  roof  of  a  parBontge-houM.  In  1820,  aixty-four  per- 
sons were  killed  in  Pc^n,  in  the  hish  valley  of  Snpidin, 
in  the  country  of  the  Oneoos ;  and,  in  uie  same  year,  eighty- 
four  persons  and  fbur  hundred  head  of  cattle,  in  Ober- 
l^telan,  and  twenty-three  persons  at  Brief,  both  situated 
in  the  canton  of  Wdlis.  In  the  same  couBtry,  the  villa^ 
of  Briel  was  almost  entirely  ooTered  by  an  aralanche  in  1827. 

Many  thousands  of  strong  trees  are  destroyed  by  these  ava- 
lanohes,«itherby  being  broken  offneartheground,OTby  being 
rooted  up.  diivered  to  pieces,  and  ihua  precipitated  into  the 
rallsy.  miere  theae  avalanches  era  of  eoumon  occurrenct, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  know  the  places  where  they 
eome  down,  and  by  observing  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
they  are  able  to  foretell  the  time  of  their  descent. 

The  sliding  avalanches  (rutsch  lauinen,  also  called  suoggi 
(ptoa.  suggy)  lauinen  in  Switzerland)  originate  on  the 
lower  and  less  steep  declivities,  when,  after  a  long  thaw  in 
spnng,  those  layers  of  the  snowy  coveringwhieh  are  nearest 
the  ground  are  diswlved  into  water,  and  thus  the  bond  in 
loosened  which  unites  the  mass  to  its  base.  The  whole 
snowy  covering  of  a  declivity  then  begins  to  move  slowly 
down  tbe  slippery  slope,  and  to  carry  before  it  every  thing 
which  is  too  weak  to  withstand  its  pressure.  When  aa  otyect 
does  not  directly  give  way  to  the  mass,  it  is  either  hotne 
down  by  Oie  snow  aceumulating  behind  h,  or  Ae  whole  mass 
divides  and  proceeds  in  its  eoune  on  each  side  of  it. 

The  ioe  or  glacier  avaUuche*  are  noUiing  but  pieces  of 
ice  which  formerly  constitated  a  part  of  a  gtacter,  but, 
loosened  by  the  summer  heat,  are  detached  from  the  prin- 
cipal mass»  and  precipitated  down  with  a  noise  like  thvnder. 
They  aie  eomnmily  broken  into  small  pieces  by  the  rocks 
whi^  they  meet  in  their  progress.  When  seen  from  a  di»- 
tance,  they  resemble  the  cataracts  of  a  powerflil  streun. 
In  the  valley  of  Grindelwald,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  they 
may  often  he  seen ;  and  at  the  baae  of  the  Jungfrau,  tiie 
thunder  which  accompanies  their  fall  is  almost  ooiUinaally 
heard.  Tbsy  aie  less  destnictive  than  the  other  avalanches, 
because  they  descend  only  upom  frtaees  which  are  not  in- 
habitsd. 

Oecatumally  the  mvalandiM  change  their  ohineler  in 

their  pn^pvss.  When  the  declivity  ■  not  toe  grant,  and 
the  ground  under  it  not  too  slippery,  the  msa  of  anew 
begins  to  slide ;  but  arriving  at  a  praeipitotts  desoent,  ita 
velocity  and  its  mas  an  greatly  increased,  and  it  b^ina  to 
roll.  If,  at  this  stage  of  its  course,  it  meets  a  strong,  craggy 
reck,  the  mass  is  instantly  divided  into  innumerable  smail 
pieces,  and  thus  it  appears  at  the  end  of  its  progress  like  a 
drift  avalanche. 

Avalanches  is  the  common  French  expression  for  theae 
natural  phenomena,  but  in  those  districts  of  France  wtiich 
are  situated  between  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  they  have 
other  names :  as  avalanges,  lavanches,  lavanges,  lavanzes, 
lids,  lits,  lydts.  In  Italian  they  are  called  lavina  and 
lavine ;  and  in  the  Rhetic  dialect  of  the  Griaont,  lavina 
and  lavigna.  Among  the  German  inbabitantB  ef  Switni^ 
land.  Uiey  an  nam^  lutnen.  lanwinen,  lauwen,  leuen* 
JSowen,  and  ISIuien.  In  the  Pynnees  they  are  Bomettmes 
-ailed  oongerea ;  and  in  Norway,  snaenihced  and  snee-fimd. 
(Kastfaofitt's  Oiunaiiotu  on  a  Joumeif  through  iMe 

AVALUDN,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Yonne,  on  the  road  fVom  Paris  to  Lyons,  13S  miles  from 
Paris  to  the  8.E.  It  is  mentioned  in  tiia  Itinerary  An- 
toninus under  Che  name  of  Aballo,  and  the  attacks  made 
upon  it,  in  the  tenth  and  elev«itb  eenturies,  indicate  that  it 
was  at  that  period  a  place  of  some  note.  It  stands  on  an 
eminence  eomposed  of  coarse  red  granite,  of  moderate 
elevation,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cousin  (called  in 
Brui'a  Map  ai  EVanee,  and  in  that  given  in  the  Encjf- 
dapidu  MitMiqm,  the  Vusin),  and  has  well-built  houaea. 
and  broad  and  clean  stnets.  Abng  tbe  brow  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  town  stands,  on  the  side  next  tiie  river,  is  a  plea* 
sant  walk  Ranted  with  lime  trees.  The  ascent  is  at  this 
part  pretty  steep,  and  the  height  of  the  hill  9kave  the  bed  of 
the  stream  is  estimated  at  6oe  fiMt,  so  that  an  extensive 

Cpoct  n  obtained  of  the  district  of  Morvan,  within  the 
idary  of  whicb  Avallon  is  situated.  This  district  of 
Morvan  consists  of  primitive  neks,  and  abounds  with  wood; 
tnm  it  a  eensiderable  prt  ef  the  Wffbf  ci  that  artide 
&r  Pktis  ii  Mved.  [See  Mokvah.]  It  is  eoUeetod  nt 


Avalloa.  and  ftom  thenee  asnt  ia.omiaaily-eonatnistU  nfti 
down  tiie  Cousm  into  the  Cure;  by  this  agaia  iato  the 
Yonne,  and  then  by  the  Seine  te  Puis.  Casks,  mustsrdi 
woollen  cloth,  and  paper  are  among  the  manufiKAuni  ef 
tbe  town  and  neighbourhood,  and  a  trade  is  carried  em  in 
com,  wine,  cattle,  and  in  eoais.  The  inhabitants  are  sbove 
5000.  Avallon  is  the  coital  of  an  arnmdissemeal  or  sub- 
prefecture,  and  has  a  tribmnal  d*  ctmmeroe,  or  court  of 
reference  for  settling  commercial  disputea,  a  high-sdiool 
(college),  and  an  agricultural  society.  There  are  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  and  an  hospital.  Before  the  rev<^utiob  there 
were  four  religious  heueea,  and  tbe  diurch  was  ooll^pste. 
Near  Avallon  may  be  tmesd  some  mnains  of  the  Soman 
road  formed  by  Agrima,  len-in-law  of  Augustu,  ftom 
Lugdunum  (Lyon)  to  Gesorlaenm  (Boulogne). 

The  neighbourhood  of  Avallon  consists,  on  one  tide,  of 
meadow  land  and  marshes,  and  on  tbe  other  of  arable  land, 
fertile  in  com,  and  produrang  wines  of  good  quality.  The 
arrondissement  contains  456  square  miles,  or  291,840  acres. 
Its  population  is  about  47,000.  (Expilly,  DUlumnmre 
GeogT^tphique,  det  Gmdet  H  de  ia  Franee;  Millin, 
Voyage  dane  let  Departsment*  du  Midi  de  la  France; 
Letter*  from  ^ranre,  by  John  M.  Cobbett ;  Malle  Brun.) 

AVANTURINE,  a  variety  of  quarU.  lemarkaUe  for  tbe 
brilliancy  with  which  it  retlects  light,  the  effect  bong  in 
general  produced  by  fine  points  of  mica  imbedded  w^o  the 
eryttaltine  mass.  Fiom  this  einumstanoe  it  is  aoBietimei 
employed  in  jewelry,  hut  it  la  of  little  value. 

AVATARA  is  a  Sanskrit  word,  which  properiy  signifies 
'  a  descent,  or  tiie  act  of  descending,'  e.  g.  fnm  a  boat  or 
otber  vehicle ;  but  is  particularly  applied  to  tbe  inownationa 
of  the  Hinda  deities,  or  their  appearance,  in  some  msnibst 
shape,  upon  earth.  Our  information  regarding  tbe  suecea- 
sive  de^'dopment  of  religious  and  mythological  ideas  among 
tbe  Hindus  is  yet  very  imperfect.  It  appears,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  tbe  Avatiras  belcHigs  to  acompar&tively 
recent  period.  Thoee  portions  of  the  vedas  or  sacred  wriu 
inga  of  the  Hindus,  to  which,  from  tbe  style  and  itructure  of 
their  language,  the  highest  antiqutty  may  with  safety  be 
attributed,  inculcate  the  worship  of  elemeuts  and  deified 
natural  |M>wera.  but  do  not  allude  to  those  apparently  more 
apiritualiied  deitiBa  that  require  to  he  iaveated  with  a  bodily 
firame  to  operate  in  the  material  world. 

The  number  a£  the  AvaiAras  mentioned  in  the  Puranaa, 
or  legendary  poems  of  the  Hindus,  is  very  great.  Those  ol 
Vishnu  alone,  who  is  distinguished  by  tbe  character  ol 
'  Preserver'  in  the  TrimQrti,  or  triad  of  the  principal  Hindu 
deities,  are  stated  to  be  endless.  They  are  variously  enu- 
merated ;  but  all  accounts  seem  to  agree  in  sdecting  Uw 
fbllowing  (en  as  the  moet  conspicuous  : — 

I.  Matsfftt,  the  Fish,  under  which  form  Vishnu  preserve* 
Mann,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  human  race,  during  t 
unirersal  deluge. 

5.  Kirma,  the  Tortoise,  which  incarnation  Vishnu  under 
went  in  order  to  support  Mount  Mandara,  or  rather  the  eii 
tire  earth,  when  the  celestial  gods  and  their  opponents  th 
Asuras,  or  Daityas,  were  churning  the  sea  for  the  beveroii 
of  immortality  (amrita). 

3.  Vardh*t  the  Boar.  Vishnu,  with  tbe  bead  of  a  mar 
strous  boar,  is  represented  as  slaying  Hiranyfiluba,  th 
chief  of  the  Asuras,  who  had  taken  poa&ession  of  the  vele 
tial  regions,  and  as  uplifting  the  earth  which  had  been  sun 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

4.  In  his  incarnation  as  JVuran'oAa,  a  being  half  ma 
and  half  lion,  Vishnu  killed  Hiranyakasipu,  the  brother 
Hiran)dksha. 

A.  The  form  of  Vdmatia,  the  Dwarf,  was  aaeumed  1 
Vishnu  to  bumble  the  pride  of  King  Bali.  He  went  ta 
sacrifice  which  the  king  was  performing,  and  supplicat 
for  as  much  ground  as  be  could  measure  with  three  sbe| 
which  request  being  granted,  the  dwarf  suddenly  Erew 
an  immeDse  size,  ud  with  his  steps  oompiised  aaru*  na) 
air,  and  heaven. 

6.  Vuhnu  appeared  in  a  human  fima,  as  Punuur^ 
the  son  of  Jamadagni  and  RCnuki,  in  order  to  prssM 
mankind,  and  especially  the  Brihmans,  from  the  tyma 
of  the  military  tribe  <^the  Kshatriyas. 

7.  Vishnu  waa  t>om  as  the  son  of  King  Daaaratha,  a 
under  the  nunc  of  R6ma,  in  order  to  destroy  RAvami. 
Daitya  sovereign  of  Ceylon,  and  ether  demona  who  vr 
then  iofestiog  the  earth.  The  actions  ofRftma  form 
sul^ect  of  a  c^biated  mio  poem  in  Sanakrii,  c«U«d 
Rinnans,  ud  ittributM  to  tneaQ^tiaU  sage  VAImthik 
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9.  The  uoBt  oelebrate<i  of  the  Avatfiras  of  Vishnu  is  his 
t^/fnntitm  in  the  human  form  of  Krithna,  in  which  he  is 
mppmei  to  have  baen  wholly  and  completely  incarnate, 
whereas  the  other  AvntAras  are  only  eoDsidered  as  emana- 
tions from  his  beini^.  Krishna  assisted  the  family  of  th» 
FSndans  in  their  war  irith  the  Kurus,  and  throagh  them 
R&md  the  earth  from  tiie  vicked  men  who  oppresieil  it. 
Tbe  btrimy  of  this  eonflict  is  told  at  length  in  the  llahfibhfi- 
nu,  another  great  epic  poem  in  Sanskrit. 

9.  Buddha  is,  by  the  foUowem  of  the  Brahmanical  reli- 
pH],eonsideied  as  adelusive  ittcarnation  of  Vishnu,  assumed 
DT  him  in  order  to  induce  the  Asuraa  to  abandon  the  sacred 
vdinances  of  the  Vedas.  by  which  they  lost  their  strength 
and  supremacy. 

ID.  Kaiki  is  the  name  of  an  AvatSra  in  which  Vishnu 
vill  appear  at  the  end  of  the  Kaliyuga,  or  present  age  of  Itie 
voiid.  to  destroy  all  vice  and  wickedness,  and  to  restore  the 
vorid  to  Tittue  and  purity. 

We  eannot  enumerate  the  Avatflnw  of  the  inferior  deities, 
n  which  the  mythology  the  Hindus  abounds.  We  do 
not  lememfaer  ever  to  have  heaid  of  any  cX  Brahmt  or  Shra, 
ifae  two  supreme  deities  who,  with  Vishnu,  constitute  the 
Trhndrti.  In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  AriaHr.  Renarchu 
(Calcutta,  1801)  may  be  seen  an  account  given  by  Captain 
Edvard  Hoor  of  an  incarnation  of  Ganesa,  or  Gaoapati, 
which  had,  since  the  year  a.d.  1640,  become  hereditary  in 
tlw  ftmdy  of  Uooraba  Closain,  a  Brahman  at  Pnnah.  Mrs. 
Graham  (now  Mrs.  Calloott),  who  fat  1809  visited  this  living 
A^alanL  which  was  then  a  child,  has  given  an  interesting 
iK^iee  of  it  in  her  journal. 

<S«e  the  articles  Manu,  Rama,  Krishna,  Buddba  ; 
Btdilen.  Dag  alte  Indien.  vol.  i  pp.  213-234;  Vans  Kennedy. 
RettarcheA  into  the  Nature  and  4^lmty  qf  Antient  and 
Hind»  Myology.  London,  1831,  4to.> 

AVBBURY,  ABURY,  ABIRY.  the  name  of  a  Tillage 
aad  parish  in  Wiltshire.  England,  is  lemarkable  as  the  site 
of  ^Aat  was  ooee  the  largest  and  most  interesting  C«tie  m  i 
Druidical  temple  in  Europe.  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
Qocotsia :  the  last  part,  bury,  a  borough,  or  fortified  place, 
sppeus  to  b«  a  Saxon  word,  and  if  so,  Avebury  is  not  the 
Bn<nnal  name  of  the  place.  We  shall  endeavour  to  furnish 
the  reader  with  an  aeeount  of  this  great  work,  as  it  is  pre- 
uiiDcd  to  have  been  when  in  a  perfect  state  ;  and  also  with  the 
"tKnims  of  some  eminent  antiquaries  respecting  its  original 
destioatno.  For  this  purpose  we  must  refer  to  the  descrip- 
lions,  (trawinga,  and  printed  accounts  which  Dr.  Stukeley 
has  left  in  his  interesting  work,  entitled  Abury,  a  Tempie 
if  tie  BritiMh  Druida,  fol.  1743.  Though  the  volame  bearit 
tilts  d^e,  it  appears  that  the  doctor  surveyed  the  |riaea,  and 
■ade  nnmerouB  drawings  of  it,  and  of  the  v»rious  o^eets 
in  the  vicinity,  during  the  years  1720—24.  It  is  due  to 
^  leanmd  and  xcatous,  hot  rather  erednlous  anttqaary 
to  say.  ^lat  Ilia  dalineationB  have  every  appearance  « 
gmeral  accuracy,  and  that  hia  deBCiiptioiu  aie  sufficieatly 
penpieuoos  to  be  uoderstood. 

Bclore  fikakrt^'s  publications,  very  little  was  known  of 
Aieboiy ;  neUher  Camden,  Lelund,  nor  any  other  t(qH>- 
rapher  or  antiquary  seems  to  have  published  any  account 
^'ib   Aubrey,  a  native  of  Wiltshire,  and  an  ardeut  lover  of 
zntiquahan  subjects,  had  visited  Avebuiy  in  1 64S.    la  the 
1 6%3,  be  was  commanded  by  King  Charles  11.  to  write 
vote  aeeouBt  of  thia  remarkable  monument,  the  monarch 
Lciag  then  oa  his  way  to  Bath,  and  having  examined 
the  whole  in  compaBy  with  Aulurey  and  Dr.  Chariton,  who 
iftOTairds  published  An  Aocovnt  of  Stmtiunge.   '  Theae 
'"lirinitiaa,'  aaya  Aubrey  in  his  MB.  treatise,  '  are  so  ex- 
■udiBfi^  alfl  that  no  bodu  d»  reach  Uiem.  I  ean  affirm 
^  I  hM«  hvowbt  lUs  temple  from  utter  dsf kneaa  into 
'Att         aaA  nave  gone  farther  in  this  essay  than  aay 
*'tm  wtB.'  TbPUgb  Autwey's  account  is  very  imperfect, 
■d  wsA  never  eomideted.  and  though  his  sketohes  are 
n<B  more  d^isetive  than  his  descriptions,  yet  as  they  are 
^  irst  vaeords  of  the  plaee,  and  cuitain  suae  useful 
^and  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  tomple  seveDty'six 
}*at  before  Dr.  Stukeley  ccnnmenced  his  survey,  they  are 
^ttoUe  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary.  [See  Aubrky.] 
As  aceompaDying  plana  show  the  general  form  and 
l^toKsoeni  of  the  temple,  with  the  avenues  of  approach, 
die  aborigiaes  of  the  island  fixed  on  this  site  for  their 
(onple.  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  ia  a 
Mtuiv,  and.  like  the  general  eharMtor  of  the  Uarl- 
DMnM  Mid  S«liibuvy  Flaiii.  was  withovt  aillMr 
^Mhm  ariUMUcwoad  «f  a«y  kind.  Atiunstnknaf 


mould  hero  covers  a  continuous  chalk  substratum,  whicl 
presents  a  flean,  dry,  grassy  surface.  The  immediate 
site  chosen  for  the  grand  circular  temple  is  a  tint  area  of 
ground,  having  an  irregular  range  of  gentle  hilU  to  the 
>  east,  runnitig  north  and  south,  a  rising  tract  of  land  to  the 
south,  a  level  country  of  some  miles  in  extent  to  the  north, 
some  undulating  and  rather  high  hills  to  the  west,  and 
extending  thence  to  the  east.  A  small  brook,  or  rivulet, 
called  the  Keonvt,  a  tribuury  to  the  Thames,  has  its  aouroe 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  temple.  The  geolc^ical  cha* 
racteriatics  of  tbe  district  probably  occasioned  its  being 
chosen  for  tbe  erection  of  a  temple  which  was  to  be  the 
chief  edifice  of  the  sort  in  the  inland.  As  Stukelev  remarks, 
this  might  have  been  regarded  as  the  grand  national 
cathednd,  while  the  smaller  circles,  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  might  be  compared  to  the  parish,  or  village 
ehurehes.  On  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  both  in  the  neigh- 
bouring valieys  b.nd  on  the  high  lands,  are  numerous  large 
masses  of  stone.  There  ia  still  a  great  number  of  detoched 
oolitic  sandstones  of  various  sices,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grey  Wethen,  lying  near  the  Bath  road,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Avebury.  From  amongst  these  stones  scattered 
about  the  nekhbonrfaood,  the  buiMers  or  rathn-  makers  of 
the  temple  selected  such  as  seemed  best  adapted  to  their 
rude  design. 

No  less  than  650  blocks  were  brought  together  and 
placed  in  drcles  and  rows.  These  atones  were  of  various 
dimensions,  measuring  from  five  to  twenty  feet  in  height 
above  the  ground,  and  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  widili 
and  thicknoss.  One  hundred  were  raised  on  end,  ami 
placed  in  a  circul'v  form,  around  a  flat  and  nearly  circular 
area  of  about  fourteen  hundred  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  thcite 
stones  were  bounded  by  a  deep  ditch  and  lofty  bank,  which 
envloeed  the  whole  work,  except  at  two  places,  where  open- 
ings wera  but  for  entrances  to  the  temple.  The  bank  or 
mound  at  present  is  broken  down  in  four  places,  but  there 
,  femn  to  have  been  originally  onl^  two  openings  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  great  avenues  wtuch  will  be  described  here- 
aller.  The  inner  slope  of  the  bank  measured  eighty  feet, 
and  its  whole  extent,  or  circumference,  at  the  top  was, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  4442  feet:  tbe  area 
within  the  bank  or  mound  is  some^vhat  mure  than  tweiity- 
eight  acres.  About  half  way  up  the  inner  slope  was 
a  sort  of  terrace  walk,  apparently  adapted  for  spectators. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  that  there  was  a  second  circular 
arrangement  of  upright  stones  at  a  slioit  distance  within 
the  other  circle ;  and  he  founds  his  opinion  upon  the  fact  ui 
there  being  one  large  stone  in  a  position  which  does  not 
eome  into  any  ether  eomponeut  circle  of  the  tamfde.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying  diagram,  No.  1,  and  view. 
No.  3,  there  were  two  other  small  temples  within  the 
periphery  of  the  preat  cicele.  One  was  a  doiihU  oirele  of 
upright  atones,  with  a  single  stone  raised  near  the  centre, 
whicn  Stukeley  calls  the  ambive,  or  obelisk:  tbia  amall 
tomple  consisted  of  forty-three  stones,  and  is  referred  to  in 
No.  I  at  c.  Another  temple,  of  forty-five  stonea,  some  of 
which  are  still  standing  and  of  immense  sise,  was  placed  a 
little  north  of  the  former,  and  consisted  also  of  two  cunceit- 
tric  circles,  enclosing  a  group  of  three  tall  atones,  called  the 
cove.  These  were  the  component  pacts  and  tbe  general 
design  and  arrangement  of  the  triple  tomple,  as  it  may 
be  called ;  but  there  were  two  members,  or  connecting 
parts,  which  belonged,  and  gave  a  peculiarity  to  this  work, 
distinguishing  it  from  all  other  Celtic  temples.  These 
wera  avenues  of  approach,  consisting  of  douUe  rows,  or 
lines  of  upright  stones,  which  branched  off  fVem  the  cen* 
tnl  wwk,  each  to  the  extent  of  more  than  a  mile.  One  of 
them  branebed  off  from  the  outer  oirnle.  to  the  south,  turn- 
ing, near  iU  extremity,  to  the  south-east,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  two  circular  or  rather  elliptical  ranges  of  upright 
stones  (see  No.  2,  <>.  According  to  Stukeley,  this  avenue 
was  formed  by  two  hundred  stones,  being  finished  at  its 
eastern  extremity  with  fifly-eigbt  stones.  The  width  of  the 
avenue  varied  jDrom  fifty-six.  to  thirty-five  feet  between  the 
stones,  which  were,  on  an  average,  eigbiy-six  feet  apart  from 
each  other  in  their  linear  direction.  The  outor  oval  of  tbe 
terminating  temple  (e)  to  tbe  south-ea-'t,  on  an  eminence 
called  Overton  HiU,  or  the  Hakpen,  measured  about  146 
foet  in  diameter ;  the  inner  oral  was  fur^-five  feet  acrnae. 
The  western  avenue  (e)  extmded  about  one  mile  and  t 
half, and  cwisistod of  903  stones;  iu  extremity  ended  in  a 
pein^  or  vitia  a  single  stone.  These  avenues,  or  gtmi 
wfpmuhm  to  the  tmaple.  want  not  an^^i^^^Mi^UL 
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[No.  l.—Oromtd  Pla»  of  the  TtmpU.  with  a.  MCtloD*!  view 
or  iIm  iHiiie  from  1  to  S— 4. ».  from  eut  to  t.mU  The  plan, 
thouili  on  a  tmiU  wiile.  ihow*  the  nialiva  proportiixM  and 
arruifen'-nti  of  itae  lofty  twak,  ot  Talloni, «;  the  dilch,  or 
nio«i./;  iba  eomawBMmrnl  of  ihe  wMtern,  or  B'-ckbampton 
Afom'iei  1 1  ttw  MMthen.  or  Kannrt  ATenue,  ft ;  tha  aoutfieni 
Uwr  ira^  «{  Um  MrilMn  iuur  Impk,  i.'] 

No.  3. 


No.  2. 


[NaL-nM.  «r  itf^  wM>  Taivfr,  wttk  to  bMsnnnM,  e  utd  4;  Uw  lanple, « :  • 
imaUt«mn)a,«;  SilbvT  Bill,/;  Ujrh  KToaad,  •  {  •  Una  ofKMd,  or  BritUli  tnek-*«y,  A  j  Uw 
oonrHofUMrtrnXoaMki;  tnMorftonMrai2ftonBathtaLoiuloii,Ai  ••bunm;tdtM 


[Nn.  3.— ^ftM*!  ft  Vttvo/thi  TtmpU,  from  tha  oorlh.  looking  aovth,  and  intandad  to  diipla^  the  elreumniUatad  bank,  1 ;  the  two  Inner,  or  mall  tamphn 
9  awl  3;  ihecouraa  tf  the  Kennat  itnr,  ij  the  wwtam  aTanne.S;  tbaaontbcm  aTenne,6i  the  aiiiiBtloa  of  Silbuiy  Hill,  7 ;  a  Urge  fanmm.calUilby  Stnkcto 
thn  DmMt' twmnr,  8;  n  ennnlMht  ntionnded  by  a  circle  of  imall  atones  9.] 


but  rather  in  flowing  or  carved  linen,  and,  according  to  the 
theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley  and  Bome  of  his  followers,  were 
intended  to  represent  the  natural  action  of  a  serpent. 

Besifles  the  works  already  described,  there  are  others  of 
very  remote  antiquity  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  whicli,  if 
not  integral  parts  of  the  temple,  were  either  connected  with 
it,  or  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  age  and 
*eop1e.  These  are  the  numerous  wrrows,  or  tumuli,  which 
abound  on  the  neighbouring  downs,  with  the  cromlechs 
and  the  track-ways.  Among  the  first  may  be  named  that 
laff^  barrow  calwA  Silhury  Hill,  the  position  of  which 
is  shown  in  diagram  No.  2,  /,  and  No.  3,  7.  This  vast 
artificial  conical  mound  of  earth  ia  r^arded  as  the  largest 
tumulus  in  Europe,  and  may  be  compared  to  those  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  Herodotus  [itee  Alyattbs],  and  other 
antient  writers.  Stukeley,  who  has  given  a  minute  but 
not  very  accurate  account  of  it,  considers  it  to  be  the  sepul- 
chral monument  of  a  British  king  who  founded  the  temple 
at  Avebury.  *  I  have  no  scruple  to  affirm,'  he  says,  *  it  is 
the  moat  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the  world,  without  ex- 
cepting the  Egyptian  pyramid*.'  Though  this  is  a  great 
exaggeration,  it  is  a  wont  which  must  have  eost  immense 
labour.  In  Sir  ^hard  Hoare'a  lai^  publicatioiit  entitled 
Antient  Htltthire,  we  are  ftirniahM  with  the  survey  and 
calculations  of  Mr.  Edward  Crocker,  a  aeientiflc  practical 
Mrveyor.  *  The  eireumference  of  the  hill,  as  near  the  base 
ag  possible,  meanires  2U27  feet,  the  diameter,  at  top,  120 
feet,  the  sloping  height  316  feet,  and  the  perpendicular 
height  1 70  I'eet ;  but  that  part  of  our  measurement  which 
will  excite  the  most  surprise,  is,  that  this  artificial  hill  covers 
the  apace  of  Ave  acres  and  thirty^four  perches  of  laud.' 
Vtap  what  purpose  this  huge  pile  of  «Mth  «u  raised.  ^VPf^* 


to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  conjecture ;  but  *  I  think,'  aay 
Sir  R.  Hoare,  '  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  tn< 
component  parts  of  the  grand  temple  at  Abury,  not 
sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and  ashes  of  . 
king  or  arch-druid.  Its  situation  opposite  to  the  tempU 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  between  the  two  avenues,  aeeni 
in  some  degree  to  warrant  this  supposition.'  Dr.  Stukeic 
(p.  5 1 )  observes,  *  that  the  meridian  line  of  the  whole  wor 
passei  from  SOhury  Hill  to  the  centre  of  the  temple  < 
Abury,*  which  observation,  making  the  proper  allowanr 
for  the  variation  of  the  compass,  we  found  very  nearly  coi 
rect  in  the  year  1814.  Many  other  hairows  of  variou 
dimensions  and  forms  are  seen  on  the  downs,  some  < 
which  Sir  Richard  Hoare  opened  in  the  year  1S14.  fSc 
Barrow.]  A  ynof  that  Silbury  Hill,  and  some  otbc 
harrows  near  it,  were  raised  before  the  Roman  colonizatio 
of  Britain,  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  line  of  tli 
great  Roman  road  from  Aqute-SoU*.  or  Bath,  to  Londinttn 
or  London,  is  straight  for  some  miles  till  it  comes  to  tli 
hill,  when  it  diverges  to  the  south,  and  again  continues  j 
a  direct  line  to  Marlbofough:  in  one  place  the  road-maWei 
cut  through  a  large  barrow  ill  forming  their  toad. 

In  the  garden  of  the  CasUe  Inn  at  Hutbuongh  there 
a  conical  mound  of  oonsiderable  elevation :  it  is  nowplaxitc 
with  trees,  and  a  winding  path  has  been  made  round,  i 
leading  to  the  top.  Mr.  Bowles  remarks  that  this  moun 
Silbury  Hill,  and  the  mound  «t  Marden  form  n  triuagt 
wbieb  of  necessity  they  must,  unless  they  lie  In  n  stnU^i 
line. 

About  one  mile  north  of  Avebury  are  the  remains  of 
large  cromlech,  with  the  stones  follen,  whieh  Stukeley  cttlfg 
kidivam;  ^ndat  CMbrd-bottaOt  about  tiueemflet  «b 
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of  Anfainy,iBinotlier  erOOTloBA,  mnriiting  of  two  lUndiDg 
■tones,  toi  mw  larger  nuaed  on  them.   Sooth  of  ATobury, 
tboottmiBles,  is  a  Urge  andton^  tumulns,  which  Stukeley 
oBed  Ibe  Aieb-Dmid'a  bamnr.  aod  which  waft  fbrmerljr 
■nnrnnied  br  upright  stones,  and  bad  a  kist-vaen,  or  a 
tt  one  end.     At  WiDterbonrne-Basset,  north  of 
Arebaj,  were  two  circles  of  standing  stooet.  and  a  Bingle 
dDoeftaadiii^  detached  from  the  circle.    At  Rockley,  and 
on  Tenpte  Downs,  east  of  Avebury,  were  other  crooilecht, 
vorki  of  a  umilar  kind  to  thoie  already  referred  to. 
lime  vne  numerous  other  earth-works  and  standine  stones 
in  tifinnt  parts  of  the  downs,  all  tending  to  show  raat  this 
Atrietwia,  at  a  remote  age,  not  only  a  ^aoe  of  pemwunit 
nidaue  fiir  a  large  populiOioa,  bat  that  it  was  d»  chief 
iMt  of  the  religious  aro»  of  the  antient  Britons. 

Ike  wfK»  ineloeed  by  the  grnt  earflien  bank  of  Avebury 
ue  eoDtmu  a  village  with  its  fields,  hedge-rowa,  ana 
buUinn,  lo  that  it  is  difficult  at  present  to  make  out  the 
Mij^nnl  design.  When  Aubrey  surreyed  the  place,  in 
IS48,  ihcre  were  many  mora  stones  than  at  the  time  Dr. 
Stakeky  commenced  hi3  examination  in  1 720 ;  and  when 
Sir  Ricbmrd  Hoore  and  his  surveyor  made  their  plan  and 
Swings,  in  1812,  the  stones  were  still  further  diminished 
m  namber.  Even  since  the  latter  date,  others  of  the  up- 
stMies  have  heen  broken  to  pieces,  and  it  is  feared 
dot  the  remainder  will  speedily  be  destroyed  and  converted 
■D  aalecials  fcr  stone  fences  or  roads.  Aubrey  describes 
13  stones  as  lemaining  within  the  entrenehed  indosure  in  his 
tine,  wUeh  were  reduced  to  29  when  Stuk^ey  made  hit 
^BL  Only  17  of  these  remained  in  1812,  as  mentioned  by 
H  Riehaid  Hoare.  In  the  western  avenue  there  are  two 
B|R^t  stones  left,  and  aboat  ]  6  of  the  southern  avenue ; 
kn  not  one  remains  of  tfie  two  ovals  on  Hakpen  HilU 

As  to  Ae  time  when  this  singular  work  at  Avebury  was 
floistnwted,  and  the  design  of  it,  opinions  differ  considerably. 
Tbemost  comoMD  opinion  is  that  it  was  raised  by  a  class  of 
dw  thotiginal  inhabitants  of  Britain  called  the  Druids  or 
Phests.  bebre  the  Christian  tera,  and  was  a  national  temple 
in  vhidi  diey  perlbrmed  their  sacred  rites.  Some  authors 
imagiDe  tint  it  served  the  double  purpose  of  religion  and 
infiotfaie.  It  seems  certain  that  at  mat  it  was  not  in- 
fended  fat  defence,  beosase  the  £teh  is  within  the  mound. 
On  thase  mMXten  we  seek  m  vain  for  any  thiug  like 
HibeBtie  history,  or  evidenee  whidi  may  satisfy  the  dis- 
tnmostii^  antiquary.  Nearly  all  writers  aa.  this  sub- 
)Ht.  sneh  aa  Stukeley.  Boriace,  Toland,  King,  Valiant^, 
Kwlands,  Davies.  and  others,  have  indulged  their  fency  m 
famtatioDs  and  speculations  on  the  religion,  the  manners, 
the  arts,  and  the  polity  of  an  antient  people,  without  any 
tea  at  alL  Dr.  Stukeley  prosecuted  his  antiquarian  studies 
vdfa  intense  zeal  and  considerable  learning,  but  with  a  dis- 
^aatian  to  indulge  in  extravagant  speculation  ;  and  tome 
his  followers  have  embraced  his  theories  without  adopt- 
isf  tbe  same  process  of  study  and  research.  They  contend 
mt  the  Temple  at  Avebury  was  raised  by  the  Druids, 
•be  worshipped  the  son  and  the  moon,  and  where  *  public 
■crificea,  games,  hymns,*  &c..  were  periodically  performed 
*  *  bar  seasons  or  great  festivals  of  the  year.'  On  no 
me  adject.'  says  ma  Rev.  Mr.  Ledwich,  in  Arehaiotogia, 
*it  vn., '  has  fiiney  roamed  with  more  licentious  indulgence 
ihm  on  that  of  tbe  Druids  and  their  superstitions.  Their 
•inkers  hav«  represented  them  as  cultivating  the  abstrusest 
■oeoee^  and  penetrating  the  loblimest  mysteries  of  na- 
tn^  antieipalitte  the  discoveries  of  Pytha^tn^  Epicurus, 
AnAaaedes,  and  Newton  ;  and  all  this  without  the  aid  of 
htkzB  or  experiments,  without  those  progressive  steps  in 
Qtistatiatt  which  polish  and  refine  the  mind,  and  naturally 
bad  it  to  the  study  of  abstract  knowledge.*  Such  infor* 
WtisB.  or  rather  such  inferenees,  have  been  drawn  ftom 
>  fcv  imperfect  and  incidental  notices  in  the  writings  of 
MasCmssr,  Diodanis,  Strabo,  Mela,  Lnean,  IWitus*  and 
The  ^lole  inferiBation  of  aU  those  suttutn  would 
Viaouiuto  three  or  feur  pages;  yet  ftom  such  materials 
"■e  modem  English  writers  have  eimtrived  to  write  many 
^■'vm.   It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  any  remarks 

*  theories  of  Boriace,  Stukeley,  King.  Higgins, 
^^■is,  and  Deane.    The  last-mentioned  gentleman  has 

pablisbed  a  volume  '  on  the  worship  of  the  serpent,' 

*  he  adopts  the  theories  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  and 
**Wwis  to  prove  that  the  Temple  at  Avebuiy  and 

■■Vfj  were  constructed  in  imitation  of  tbe  form  of 

*  ■iptal,  and  hence  may  be  called  dracontia,  or  serpent 
Tbe  85tb  VDlnine  of  tbe  drehaiotogin  contains  , 


his  neooont,  with  plans  and  views,  of  die  vast  ruliM  of 
upright  atones  at  Camae  in  Bretagne. 

Fordisaeitations  on  Avebury  particularly,  and  other  mat- 
,ters  connected  with  Druidical  antiquities,  &c.,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Dr.  Stukeley's  volume  already  noticed ;  to 
another  folio  volume  by  the  same  author  on  Ston^imgt; 
to  Sir  Richard  Hosre's  Antient  mUthire;  Daviess 
Celtic  Re$earehe$t  8vo..  1804  ;  and  his  other  volume,  Th« 
Mythology  and  RitM  of  the  British  Druide,  8vo.,  1809; 
Roberts's  Sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  the  Oymry,  or 
Antient  Brilont,  8vo.  1803;  Borlace*s  Anliqmtiee  of 
Cormetdl,  fol.  1769  ;  King's  Munimenta  Aniiqua,  fol. 
1799;  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqidtiee,  2  vols.  Svo.,  1809  ; 
Tolsnd'B  History  of  the  Drmds,  8vo.  1814 ;  Higgins  H 
Ce/Ae  Drmds,  4ta,  1827 ;  Present  State  qfAbury,  hy  the 
Rev.  J.  Hunter ;  Oentteman's  Magazine,  July,  1829. 

AVEIRO,  a  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira, 
40°  38'  N.  lat.,  8°  56'  W.  long.  It  stands  on  a  gentle  eleva- 
Gon,  upon  tiie  banks  of  me  river  Vouga,  which  flows 
through  the  town,  where  it  is  very  narrow,  acd  is  adorned 
with  a  handsome  quay.  Tbe  town  is  divided  into  five  parts, 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  with  an  antient  wall,  and  the 
remaiuing  four  are  the  suburbs.  At  the  highest  {«rt  of  the 
city,  on  we  southern  side,  is  a  promenade  leading  to  a  con- 
vent of  Franciscan  friars.  Both  in  this  promenade  and  in 
the  suburbs  are  several  fountains,  tbe  water  of  which  in 
employed  for  dcmiestic  uses  and  fat  irrigating  tbe  gardens. 
Avevo  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  bar  of  suid-hilU 
formed  by  the  tide  of  tbe  moutii  of  the  river  Vooga,  which 
forms  a  small  haven.  Over  this  bar  vessels  tut  do  not 
draw  above  eight  or  nine  feet  of  water  may  convmienilv 
pass.  The  small  gulf  opposite  tbe  town  is  oovered  witli 
little  islands  on  which  the  inhabitants  make  gteat  quantities 
of  common  salt ;  this  article,  with  oranges  and  salt  fish, 
forms  their  principal  braich  of  export  In  these  islandi> 
they  cultivate  several  speoies  of  vegetables  for  common 
use.  The  sea  on  the  coast  abounds  in  delicate  fish  and  sea 
birds.  The  lampreys  of  the  Vouga,  and  the  shell-flsh  of 
that  part  of  the  coast,  are  celebrated  in  Portugal.  The 
town  has  two  parities,  four  convents  of  monks,  and  three 
of  nims ;  its  population  amoontt  to  A064  inhabitants. 

Aveiro  is  the  capital  of  the  Gwparca.  or  district  at  that 
name,  which  noabraoes  all  the  territory  oomprised  between 
the  d^trieta  of  Cumbra  and  Feira  on  the  south  and  north, 
and  between  Viseu  and  the  ocean  <Hi  the  east  and  west. 
The  whole  district  contains  a  population  of  81,570  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  several  plages,  all  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  Vouga  and  Agueda.  The  country  is 
generally  fertile,  and  produces  grain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit, 
especially  oranges.  The  territory  is  low,  intersected  by 
many  brooks  and  small  channels,  and  confined  on  the  east 
side  by  a  high  mountain,  which  is  a  branch  of  tho  Sierra 
de  Alcoba.  This  situation  renders  this  district  unhealthy, 
and  subjects  its  inhabitants  to  intermittent  fevnrs.  (Mi- 
iiKno'a  Dicdonario  Oeografieo;  Antilioa'i  Qeagrafia;  Cas- 
tro, Mappa  ^  Partugtu  antiguo  e  madmo.) 

AVE'LLA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lai'oro, 
in  tbe  kingdom  of  Naples,  near  Nola,  on  the  skirts  of  thv 
plain,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  whidi  divide  it'fron: 
the  imn'ince  of  Priiunpato  Ultra.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
as  far  as  Naples,  from  which  it  is  eighteen  miles  distant 
N.G.  It  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  a  NeapoUtan  family. 
Near  Avella  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Abella,  celebrated 
by  Vii^l  (^neid.  vii.)  for  the  abundance  of  its  apples,  fui 
which  Its  territory  is  still  femed.  The  honey  gatheted  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  also  renowned  for  its  flavour.  Remains  ol 
the  extensive  antient  walls  and  of  the  amphitheatre  are 
still  to  be  seen.  The  river  Clanius,  or  Lagni,  has  its  source 
in  the  mountains  near  Avella,  and  after  wstering  the  plain 
of  Campania,  flows  into  the  sea  near  the  lake  Patria. 

AVELLI'NO,  a  considerable  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Prinoip&to  llltrs. 
It  18  on  the  high  rood  from  Naples  to  Puglia,  30  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Naples,  in  4u°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  45'  £.  long. 
Avellino  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  in  a  fine  vallej' 
watered  by  the  river  Sabato,  between  two  offsets  of  the 
Apennine  chain,  of  which  the  one  to  the  north-west  of 
Avellino  divides  the  valley  from  the  plains  of  Campania. 
In  this  ridge  is  the  strong  pass  of  Monteforte,  famous  in 
the  wars  of  that  country.  The  ridge  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Sabato  is  fbrmed  by  the  mountains  of  Montefusco 
and  Montemileto.  which  divide  the  valley  of  Avellino  fhun 
that  watered  by  the  river  Cstoig.^^^Mid  i^hw^^^Jg 


AVE  1U6 


AVE 


or  QMtnl  ridg*,  oa  which  Ariano  staiidB.  [See  aiUaito.] 
The  Calore  and  the  Sabato  afterwards  unite  their  waters  at 
Bettevealo,  li  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Avellino.  From  Avollino 
a  Ine  new  road  leads  to  Salemo,  which  is  aeveateen  miles 
to  the  south.  Avellino  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lom- 
bards, it  is  believed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  AbelUuura. 
whieh  was  situated  on  a  mountain  about  two  miles  east- 
ward, near  the  small  town  of  Atripalda.  where  many  re- 
mains of  antiqui^  have  been  found.  Three  miles  north 
ef  AvelUno,  on  a  rngmd  mountain,  atands  the  celebrated 
mnetmry  of  Monte  Vergine,  onee  a  rieh  Benediotine  con- 
Tent,  now  soppreseed;  h  was  bnilt  in  tke  eleventh  oentory, 
on  the  raioB  of  a  temple  of  Cybele.  The  populaticHi  of 
AvdUno  is  reckoned  by  Balbi  at  13,060,  which  we  think 
too  low,  u  the  town  has  oonaiderably  increased  of  late 
jears ;  wa  believe  it  mugt  he  at  least  30,000.  Avellino  is 
a  IHsMp's  see,  and  a  place  of  considerable  bade  in  country 
produce,  cattle,  &o.,  owing  to  its  fovourable  central  position ; 
there  are  also  several  manufactures  of  cloth,  maocarooi. 
and  p^wr.  It  has  a  royal  coUege  for  Uie  instruction  of 
youth ;  it  also  contains  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  province 
of  PriBcipato,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  intendente  or 
Kovemor  ot  the  province.  It  give*  the  title  of  priuce  to  a 
Neapolitaa  flimily,  a  btuoh  of  the  home  of  CaraooioU. 
wluolt  is  posieased  of  eomidenUe  estates  in  the  naiehbour- 
hood.  liw  eldert  son  of  the  Prinoe  of  Avellino  hMrs  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Atiipalda.  The  territixv  of  AvolUno 
idKmndt  with  fruit  trew,  eepecially  the  vpfin  and  the  haiel- 
nut :  the  latter  was  much  esteenied  in  the  time  of  the 
Somans,  under  the  name  ot  nux  Avellana. 

A'VB  MARi'A,  the  two  ftrst  words  of  a  short  Latin 
praver  or  invocation  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  is  frequently 
said  by  Roman  Oatholics  in  thoir  orisons.  The  first  part  of 
the  prayer  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  salutation  of  the 
angel  to  Mary  on  her  oonception.  (See  Luke's  Qotpei,  i. 
38.)  The  second  part  is  an  entreaty  'to  the  Virgin  *  to 
pray  for  the  salvation  of  nnners  now  and  at  the  time  of 
their  death.*  The  recital  of  the  Ave  Maria  generally  follows 
that  of  Uie  ^tar  Noeter,  ot  Lord's  Prayer. 

Ave  Maria  is  also  in  ^ly  the  name  of  a  partioular  time 
of  ttie  day,  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  wbon  the  ehurch 
hells  ring,  and  piwus  persons  leava  off  for  a  DmneDt  their 
oeeupations  or  pastimes  and  peculate  the  Ave  Maria.  It  is 
also  called  the  Angelus  in  other  catholic  cavBtries. 
this  eualMn  Byron  alludes  in  these  fine  hues.— 

Atb  MuUI  UbmmIIm  the  hourl 

TIm  tine,  tbm  aUmc,  tha  tpot  whm  I  m  oR 
U»re  hit  thftt  iDomaiii  In  ila  fiillmt  power 
Sink  o'ft  the  Mrth  eo  beautiful  kud  laft. 
While  nraix  ttie  d«M  beU  lu  Uw  dlitont  tower. 


To 


Or  tha  faint  ijiag  d^j  bjmm  atote  aMi, 
And  not  ft  bmath  ciept  through  the  roey  aIi 
And  jat  the  (bnet  Iwvet  Mcn'd  attn'd  with  pnytr. 


Itn  JaM,  Cbh^  III. 

In  many  ehuMhe*,  and  especially  oonveots,  the  bells  are 
also  rung  at  the  first  dawn  of  day,  and  this  is  called  in  Italy 
the  morning  Ave  Maria,  tAve  Maria  M  giomo, 

AVEMPACB.  or  AVEN  PACE,  properly  ABU  BEKR 
MOHAMMED  BEN  BAJAH,  but  better  known  in  the 
Bast  under  the  surname  of  EBN-AJS-SAYEO,  an  Arabian 
j^iloflophsr  and  poet,  was,  according  to  the  Bibliographical 
Diotionery  of  Bbn  Khallican,  a  native  of  Saragoaaa,  or. 
according  to  Joannes  Genesius  Sepulveda,  of  Cordova.  Of 
the  oircumstanees  of  his  life  we  know  but  little.  He  enter- 
tained very  free  opinions  reapectiog  the  divine  authority  of 
the  Koran,  and  several  other  points  of  the  Mussulman  faith. 
Hb  died  at  an  eariy  age,  according  to  Ebn  Khallican  in  the 

J ear  ASS  tRer  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1 138),  according  to  others 
1  A.  Heg.  (a.d.  1130).  He  wrote  several  abort  dit- 
aartalions  and  oaaan  on  philosophioal  subjects,  which  were 
eeUected  hf  Aha'l-Hassan  AH.  who  iweforred  Avempom  to 
all  HtAammedaa  philosophws  that  had  |maeded  Um. 
Othw  more  eitensive  works  he  left  behind  in  an  unfinished 
state ;  among  these  Bbn  Toi^ail  notices  a  Treatise  on  the 
Soul,  one  on  Solitary  Life,  another  on  Logic,  and  on  NaUiral 
Soieoce.  Several  of  his  works  were  known  to  the  sdiool- 
men  by  Latin  translations.  The  name  Avempaoe,  or  Avon 
Fue,  is  a  corruption  of  Ebn  BiMah.  (See  Phiiotopfuu 
AutoMaetut,  tive  Bpittota  Abi  Jtwfar  Elm  Ihfthail,  cd- 
:^Mxiek,  pp.  15-16.  and  prefeee;  Niool.  Antimii  BibHotheta 
Hitpana  VHtu,  Rome,  1696,  vol.  li  p.  232;  D'Herbekit, 
MiUHtMqm  Orimttata,  art.  Saieg.) 
AV]INr[8M  Avon.} 

AVVNA,  tkwbolaiiwiil  namooftbeaoBttitoi^iehae 
iMMvatod  oat  hehmr«.  Aa  undeiatooa  by  Linnm  and 


the  writers  of  his  sehool,  it  oompreheoded  many  tmf  d»- 

tinot  forma  of  grasses,  as  well  as  the  common  cultivatea 
kinds ;  but  by  other  totanists  it  is  more  correctly  limited 
to  the  species  that  yield  com,  and  to  such  as  are  closely 
allied  to  them.  They  are  known  by  their  lax  panicles, 
their  two  loose  membranous  glumes,  and  by  the  small 
number  of  their  florets,  each  of  which  has  one  of  iU  hunks 
or  plem  armed  with  a  strong  twisted  beard  or  awn.  The 
gram  is  genondly,  hut  not  vnifbrmly,  dosely  invested  with 
the  hardened  huu. 

The  Gomnum  oat,  Avena  uiiiva,  ia  that  which  is  ouMt 
generally  cultivated  for  the  use  of  man ;  like  most  other 
com-planta,  its  native  country  is  unknown ;  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supposed  to  he  the  <rfbpring  of  cultivation  or  of 
chance,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  an  iuhabitoDt  of  some  of 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia,  to  which  Eurc^eans  have 
little  access.  For  its  agricultural  varieties  and  their  respec- 
tive  qualities,  see  Oat. 

The  Tartarian  oat  is  considered  a  distinct  species,  on 
account  of  its  more  compact  and  one-sided  panicle,  and  of 
both  its  florets  having  a  beard ;  it  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than  a  varie^  of 
A.  toHva.  Botanists  call  it  A.  oneniaUt,  hut  its  aativa 
country  seems  as  unoertain  aa  that  of  the  last. 

The  naked  oat,  A.  nuda,  so  called  because  its  grain  is 
loose  in  the  hiuk,  is  found  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
and  by  some  is  thought  to  be  a  mero  degeneration  of  the 
common  oat  It  is  common  in  Austria,  where  it  is  cultivated 
for  its  grain,  which  is,  however,  small  ai^  not  much  esteemed. 

The  Chinese  oat,  A.  Chinetuu.  is  another  ^Kcies,  the 
grain  of  which  is  loose  in  the  husk ;  it  ia  said  to  have  been 
procured  by  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  China  along 
with  their  tea.  This  species  is  the  most  productive  of  ^ 
the  known  kinds,  every  flower  producing  from  thiee  to  Sve 
grains,  which  are  large  and  of  excellent  quality.  It  is, 
however,  said  to  be  difficult  to  harvest  on  account  of  th« 
grains  not  adhering  to  the  husks,  but  being  very  ea&U) 
shaken  out.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  kind  in  pnusc 
of  whidi  so  much  has  been  latc^  said  in  the  Engtish  and 
Irish  newspapers,  where  it  ia  spoken  of  under  tlw  strange 
name  of  munacta  farina. 

Besides  the  species  cultivated  for  the  com  which  tbq 
yield,  there  is  another  that  deserves  to  be  noticed,  on  aeooun 
of  its  remarkable  hygrometrical  action.  This  plant,  the  ani 
mol  oat  of  gardeners,  the  A.  ttmUi  of  sybtematic  writen 
is  something  like  the  common  oat  when  young ;  but  whei 
ripe,  its  grains  ore  inclosed  in  hard,  hairy,  brown  btulu 
from  the  back  of  which  rises  a  stout  bent  and  twined  awa 
usually  two  such  husks  grow  t(^tber,  and  separate  froa 
the  stalk  by  a  deep  oblique  scar.  Taking  the  soar  for  Xki 
head  of  an  insect,  the  husks  with  their  long  stiff  brown  halt 
resemble  its  body,  and  the  two  bent  awns  represent  its  le^ 
In  this  state  fishermen  use  a  smaller  but  nearly  allta 
apeciet,  called  Aomfi  (A.  JiUuay,  instead  of  artifi^  dii 
for  eatohing  trout  When  the  animal  oat  is  r^  it  fidla  oi 
of  its  gluuMi,  and  in  warm  dry  weathw  may  ha  seen  roUin 
and  turning  about  on  its  long  ungainly  l^ga,  as  they  twii 
up  in  consequence  of  their  hygrometrical  quality..  It  m 
oessarily  advances  as  it  turns  over,  because  the  long  ati 
hairs  upon  its  body  catch  against  every  little  projectil 
point  on  the  surface  of  the  sod  and  prevent  iU  retrea 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than  to  see  the  path  of  a  ga 
den-walk  covered  with  these  things  tumbling  and  sprawlii 
about  in  different  directions,  until  their  awns  are  ao  twisti 
that  they  can  twist  no  fhrther.  They  then  remain  quiet  | 
tbe  dews  foU,  or  they  ore  moistened  by  a  shower,  when  tlH 
rapidly  untwist  and  run  about  with  renewed  activityt  nf 
ikvf  were  anxions  to  gtA  out  of  the  way  of  the  wet 

.JhHtcentt  a  giaaa  enptoyed  m  apietUtuca,  ^ 

TftliXTUH. 

AVENBRUGGER,  LEOPOLD,  a  physician  of  the  k 
century,  was  bom  at  Graetz,  in  Styria.  in  the  year  1 71 
He  studied  medicine  and  graduated  at  Vienna,  where  ] 
practised,  and  became  phvsician  in  ordinary  to  tbe  Spaa 
nation  in  the  Imperial  HoHpital  of  that  city.  In  Ij^ 
bu  published  a  treatise,  entitled  Irtventum  Novum,  . 
whicn  he  mode  known  his  discovery  of  an  application  of  I 
laws  of  acoustics,  ot  of  sounds,  to  tbe  investigation  of  I 
phenomena  or  action  of  the  internal  parts  oi  the  biut| 
body.  parUculariy  the  oavities  of  the  chest  and  abdotnaD.  J 
was  translated  out  of  the  original  LMin  into  Fivacb] 
Ronlfeh  in  1770*  and  again  hy  Corviiart  m  1808,  Mooqi 
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iota  Ittglah  lit  Dr.  Varbei  Cbicfaeiter,  tXmg  wWh  m 
sdtedoB  of  CorviMirt's  comments.  Hiis  tnnitution  is 
ntitbd  OnffnJ  CoMea,  by  John  Fbrbes,  HJ)^  London, 
\IU.  Voi  nethod  IB  termed  Perciutim. 

Arenbn^ger  wrote  &  work  on  Madness,  in  Latin,  1 776, 
and  ffioAer  wwk  in  German,  published  in  1 783 ;  he  died 
JB  \m.  Tbeae  last  works  are  not  much  known,  and  even 
Iitifii^  thou^  announcing  ■  most  valuable  discovery,  of 
vast  hnportance  in  the  examination  of  the  various  diseases  of 
Uiedtestand  abdomen,  attracted  little  attention  till  Corvisart 
masUted  and  illustrated  it  in  his  practice  and  writings.  It 
BBovapDcedated  asitdeservestobe.  r8eeAnscni.TATioif.l 
AVENS.  rSeeGttUM.] 
AVKNTlNft  HILL.    [See  Romk.1 
AVKNTI'NUS,  JOHAKN  TOURMAYER.  the  son 
/  a pnUicaD.  was  bom  at  Abensberg,  in  Bavaria,  in  I47<. 
He  studied  ^  InjEolstadt,  and  afterwuda  at  Paris,  where  he 
k»k  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arta :  he  afterwards  tanoht 
doqnenee  and  poetry  at  Vienna,  and  Greek  and  matbe- 
naiiea  at  Cracow.    In  1512  he  was  called  to  Munich  by  the 
Duke  of  Bavana,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
his  two  SODS.     He  then  wrote,  in  Latin,  his  Armt^ 
Boionan,  or  History  of  Bavaria,  which  is  much  esteemed. 
In  tbu  undertaking  be  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of 
ioAinnatxiD,  as  the  various  archives,  and  the  libraries  of 
soaventa.  &e.,  were  opened  to  faim.   The  work  was  first 
printed  in  Ib^A,  after  the  author's  death:  but  the  editor, 
Ziegler,  suppressed  some  passages,  which,  however,  were 
restored  in  the  edition  of  1S80  by  Cisner.    Several  other 
editions  have  been  published:  that  of  Leipzig.  1711,  by 
Giindling,  ia  eraisidered  the  be»L   It  has  also  been  pab- 
lisbed  in  German,  but  abridged.   Aventinns  wrote  several 
odier  leained  works ;  among  the  rest  *  Numerandi  per  digi- 
to$  manutqve,  guin  etiam  UM/ueadi,  veterum  eoruuetudinit 
Abaau,'  4lo.  1523.     He  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work 
&(>M  some  tables  which  be  found  at  Ratisbon  rspresenting  the 
antient  iiiann«r  of  the  Romans  of  counting  on  their  fingers : 
vhxh  custom  ia  still  continued  in  Southern  Italy.  Vita 
Bennd  quarti  Imperatorit  cum  ejuxdem  EpittoHt,  4to.  1518. 
This  irat  is  Tcrr  rare.    Aventimu  died  in  January.  1534. 

AVENZOAR,  or  AVEN  ZOHAR,  is  the  name  of  two 
Arabian  pbyscians,  father  and  son,  who  flourished  in  Spain 
dnria^  the  twelfth  century.    They  were  Jews  by  descent 
ud  religion.    The  first  and  most  celebrated  of  them  is 
Abameton  Avenxoar,  or,  with  his  complete  name,  and  cor- 
leetlv  written.  Abu  Merwan  Mohammed  ben  Abdalmelic 
ben  Zuhar.    Acooxdine  to  Ebn  Alabari,  an  Arabian  author 
^led  by  Cauri  CJBi'oA'ofA.  JSrcur.  t  ii.  p.  132),  he  was 
a  native  of  Serilla  (according  to  others  of  PeRaHor,  near 
SeriOa).  and  lived  a^  physician  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim  ben 
Yusuf  ben  Tashfin,  the  Almoravide  sovereign  of  Mnrocco 
ud  Cofdova.    He  died,  according  to  ^e  same  authority, 
at  Seville,  io  the  year  5S7  after       Hegira  (a.d.  IIS'2). 
Hi;  U  tbe  author  of  several  works  on  medicine,  which  have 
•lXk;  Wn  held  in  high  esteem.   The  most  important  of 
Una  is  tbe  Tat«ar,  or  '  Introduction,'  a  Ladn  translation  of 
vij!ch,  made  from  an  intermediate  Hebrew  version,  has 
bnea  prinfced  repeatedly — for  the  first  time  by  Joannes  de 
t  rlivio  xaA  Gregorius.  at  Venice,  in  1490,  along  with  the 
^'y^get  of  Averroes,  and  with  tlie  following  inscription  : — 
iaeipit  Uber  theicrifi  </)  dethabmiiiana  vahajtadalnr,  cujua 
m  BsfCTprWo/io  ReetifieaHo  autHeationis  et  regimims, 
ehktaa  Arobico  a  jteifscto  mro  Abumaruan  Avenzohar, 
utram^altiu  de  Hebraieo  in  LaUnum  Venettis  a  maristro 
himieio,  ipto  tUn  vulgarizante  masistro  Jacobo  Heorao, 
i^Donsm  Jesu  Xt\  1281.   In  the  subsequent  editions 
^  bile  of  the  work  is  more  correctly  printed  TheiziTt  but 
^aiulur's  name  is  variously  disfigured :  the  Venice  edi- 
^     1M2  speUa  it  Abimeron  Abynzoahar,  Abhymeron 
AhiozolMr.  and  Abyn&eron  Abyfohar ;  another,  printed  in 
1^1,  has  Abimeron  Abynzobar.   A  manuscript  of  the 
^niiie  original  of  this  work,  besides  a  treatise  on  simple 
ad  compound  medicines,  whidi  is  likewise  attributed  to 
Aicif  iiar,  is  said  to  exist  in  the  Bibliothfiqne  dv  Rd,  at 
Vbia  Latin  trandstionB  of  aereral  other  worki  attributed 
B  AasuolMr  an  enninerated  by  Nfa;.  Antonius ;  among 
IMk  we  notice  a  treatise  De  euro  ea/nilr\  printed  at  Venioe, 
and  another,  De  regimine  ganitatii,  Basil.  1818. 

^^1.  after  gtnng  an  account  of  tbe  Taittr,  proceeds  to 
t  that  Avenx^r  has  done  less  to  improve  the  theory 
psaetiee  of  medicine.   *  Contrary  to  \hd  custom  of 
'^muijBkOk,  be  was  a  declared  enemy  of  sophisms  and 
Mlitletiaa.   FoUoving  ttw  ^in  of  hii  fitHier,  he 


intrusted  hlnse.f  to  no  other  guide  bat  eayarNiM*  (  but  ift 
doubtftal  cases  had  often  reoourse  to  Gelenus.  He  Wat  net 
free  from  pf^ndiee»  and  hia  praetice  smnetiiaee  amoaobed  la 
emyriricism.  (ffiW.ifelB  JtfM*n'fie.trad.par  Jourow,  t  iL  p. 
335.)  Avenxoharwastheteacherof  theoeldiratadAwroes. 

The  younger  Avenaohar,  who  is  alao  naraad  Rhaaii  (but 
must  not  be  oonfbanded  with  another  Arabian  pkyeieian  of 
that  name,  Mofaammed  ben  Zaearia  al-Raii.  who  died  A.P 
9t2),  was  tbe  son  uid  pupil  of  the  famer.  It  appaart  tha. 
aftertiiedeathof  hiahuier,  andin  coBsaqneaooofapaiMeu- 
tion,  he  (juttted  Spain  and  went  to  die  ooart  of  Uansw.  the 
Almoravide  sovereign  of  Maroceo,  who  reeeirad  him  wita 

Seat  honours,  and  appeinted  him  hk  phyaicaaa.  Ha  ^ed  in 
aroeco,  at  the  age  of  sevanty-ftmr  years,  a.  bi«.  5B4,  a.o. 
1197.  According  to  tiietestimony  (rf  Joannes  Leo  Afri 
canes,  he  wrote,  nka  his  Ikthar,  anwal  works  mi  medidna ; 
among  oChen,  one  on  the  triatwent  of  tha  ayaa.  Nie.  An- 
tonius observes  that  of  sevarsl  books  whieh  nava  tbe  name 
of  Avenaoliar,  it  is  donbtftd  whether  they  should  he  asBribecl 
to  tbe  Ikther  or  to  tbe  son.  (Nie.  Antonii,  BUUiothaea  Bi§- 
pana  Vetui,  t.  ii.  p.  S38-335  ;  Hettinger,  BMiotlmcariiiM, 
p.  2S9-271 ;  Sprengel,  Hittmre  de  fa  MididnB,  k  iL  p.  SSfl- 
3S7 ;  Casiri,  Bibliotheoa  Eteuriaktmt,  t  iL  p.  S33.) 

AVERAGE  is  a  quantity  intermediate  to  a  number  of 
other  quantitiea,  aa  that  the  aum  total  of  ita  excesses  above 
those  which  are  less,  is  equal  to  the  sum  total  of  its  dafoeta 
from  those  whieh  are  greater.  Or,  the  average  ia  the  qum- 
tity  which  will  remain  in  each  of  a  number  of  lota,  if  wa 
take  from  one  and  add  to  another  till  all  have  tbe  same ;  it 
being  supposed  that  diere  is  do  ftind  to  increase  any  one 
lot,  axospt  what  comes  from  tbe  reduction  of  others,  thus, 
7  is  the  avw^  of  8. 3,  4,  6, 18,  and  14;  for  tha  aum  trfiba 
exreaaes  of  7  above  t,  3, 4,  and  6— that  is,  the  sua  of  6. 4, 
3.  and  1— is  13 ;  and  the  sum  of  tha  dafesis  of  7  ftwn  13 
and  14 — that  is,  the  sum  of  6  and  7 — is  also  13.  Similaiiy, 
the  average  of  t  and  7  ia  6^.  To  find  the  average  of  any 
number  (^quantities,  add  them  ali  together,  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  fptantitiei.  Thus,  in  tbe  preoeding  quaatieB, 
add  together  t,  3. 4, «,  IS,  and  14,  whiui  gives  42;  divide 
by  the  number  of  tbem,  or  6.  which  gives  7,  the  average. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average  of  a  set  of  ave- 
rages is  not  the  average  of  tha  wbtrie,  unless  there  are  equal 
numbers  of  quantities  in  eaeb  set  avenged.  ThiawiUbe 
seen  by  taking  die  avsraga  of  the  whols.  without  having  rs- 
eoutae  to  die  paitial  averages.  For  instance,  if  10  men 
have  on  Htm  ercrage  1*9^.,  and  SO  other  men  ban  on  the 
average  3M/..  Am  average  snm  poaseaaed  by  each  individual 
is  not  die  average  of  100^.  and  800/. ;  fcr  the  10  men  have 
among  tbem  1900L,  and  the  SO  men  have  among  tham 
15,000/.,  being  16.00')^  in  all.  Thia.  divided  Into  60  parts, 
gives  S66/.  lie.Ad.  t«  each.  A  neglect  of  this  remai^ 
might  lead  to  erroneous  estimates;  aa,  for  instonoe,  if  a 
harvest  were  called  good  because  an  average  buahel  of  its 
com  was  better  than  that  of  another,  without  taking  into 
account  the  number  of  bushels  of  the  two. 

The  average  qnantity  is  a  valu^le  eommon  lenM  test 
of  the  goodness  or  badness  of  any  particular  lot,  but  ouly 
when  there  is  a  petfeet  umilarity  of  ciroumstaneea  in  the 
things  compared.  For  inatanea,  no  ana  wonld  think  of 
calling  a  tree  well  gnnm  beoansa  it  gave  man  timber  than 
the  average  af  aU  trees ;  but  if  atiy  particular  tree,  say  an 
oak,  yielded  more  timber  Aan  the  average  of  aU  oaks  of  the 
same  age,  it  would  he  called  good,  because  if  every  oak  gvra 
the  same,  the  quantity  of  oak  timber  would  be  greater  than  it 
is.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  average, 
in  the  information  whieh  it  gives,  diminishes  as  the  quan- 
tities averaged  vary  more  from  each  other;  but  this  and 
other  points  connected  with  averages  will  be  mentioned  more 
fully  in  the  article  Mban,  this  being  the  mathematical  word 
which  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  average  in  common  life. 

AVEHNO.  a  lake  in  the  neiffhboarbood  of  Naples,  tboat 
two  miles  and  a  half  N.W.  of  razsuoli.  and  near  the  coasf 
of  the  gulf  of  Baiae.  It  is  a  circular  abset  of  watmr,  about  a 
mile  wd  a  half  in  oircnmfaanoe,  the  wator  ekar,  and  of 
great  d^th,  surrounded  with  high  banks,  whieh  an  oovsnd 
with  vineyards  and  gardens.  On  the  aoatbeastera  sida  is 
a  break  throngh  dib  high  margin,  wheia  fbnaerly  was  a 
channel  communicating  with  the  Lucrine  1^.  Tha  aceae, 
though  secluded,  is  serene  and  pleasing,  vwy  diObrent 
from  the  gloomy  descriptions  found  in  anient  poets,  and 
even  historians,  of  the  impervieuB  dariuess  and  fbol  msahitic 
emanationB  of  this  tehe.  Mar  tbe  shons  of  whieh  lha  Gim 
merissa,  a  pM|te  who  ttfid  te  plnnsi  whM  ths  nh 
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Aam,  onoe  midedt  aocording  to  fiibulous  traditioa.  It  is 
Ukely.  however,  that  when  the  surrounding  banks  were 
thiekly  covered  with  forest  trees  overhanging  the  water,  it 
may  have  had  a  much  gloomier  appearance  than  at  jH^sent ; 
but  the  trees  had  been  nut  down  even  before  Strabo's  time, 
and  the  aidea  of  the  hills  partially  cultivated.  The  story  of 
the  mephitic  exhalations  which  killed  the  birds  that  at- 
tempted to  Hy  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  (Virgil,  b.  vi.),  (a 
phenomenoa  which  gave  rise  to  the  Oreek  name  of  Aomos, 
*  without  buds')  although  evidenUy  exaggerated,  mar  at 
one  time  have  had  hum  finindation  in  trutii,  aa  the  wnole 
of  this  region  is  of  Toleanic  tbrmation,  and  emits  volcaiiic 
exhalations ;  indeed,  tbm  lake  itself  is  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  Hannibal  is  reported  byLivy(xxiv.  12)  to 
have  visited  the  banks  of  Avemus,  under  the  pretext  of 
sacriBdng,  but  in  &ct  with  other  views.  But  in  the  time  of 
Virgil,  a  communication  was  opened  between  Avernus  and 
the  neighbouring  lake  Lucrinua.  which,  itself  communi- 
cating with  the  sea,  was  converted  by  Agrippa  into  a  fine 
harbour,  called  Portus  Julius.  The  Lucrine  lake  was  filled 
up  by  an  eruption  which  took  place  in  1538,  when  a  conical 
mountain  rose  in  its  place,  which  is  called  Monte  Nuovo. 
Avemo  has  thus  become  again  a  separate  lake ;  and  a  small 
muddy  pool  half  filled  with  reeds,  and  close  to  the  sea-coast, 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  fiuned  Locrinus.  On  the  aouth- 
etstem  bank  of  Avemo  stands  a  large  and  Wty  octagonal 
building  tiS  briok.  vaulted,  and  with  niches  in  the  walU, 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  temple,  and  by  others  a 
bath ;  it  is  now  surrounded  by  vine  toeea.  Farther  to  the 
westward  is  the  entrance  to  a  subterraneous  passage,  called 
Qrotta  della  Sibitla;  it  divides  into  two  galleries,  one  of 
which  opens  to  the  neighbouring  sea-coaat  near  the  pool  of 
Lucrinos,  and  the  other  brancnes  off  to  the  right  in  the 
direction  of  Cuma,  which  place  it  once  reached :  Strabo  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  made  by  Cocceius,  under  the  direction 
of  Agnppa.  This  last  passage  has  become  obstructed  by 
the  falling  in  of  the  earth.  There  are  several  mineral 
springs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of 
Avemo,  aome  of  wliieh  are  usea  as  baths.  The  most  cele- 
brated are  the  baths  called  the  Baths  of  Nero,  which  are 
close  Iqr  the  sea-shore,  and  consist  of  galleries  worked 
throng  the  rock,  and  terminating  in  a  fountain  of  hot 
water  stron^y  impregnated  with  sulphur,  so  hot  as  to  boil 
eggs  immersed  in  it,  and  the  vapours  of  which  fill  up  the 
whole  place.  Persons  resort  here  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
vapour-baths,  the  efflca^  of  which  in  several  complaints 
has  bean  ascertained.  The  ruins  of  Cuma  are  about  one 
mile  west  of  Avemo.  The  air  of  the  country  about  Avemo 
and  the  Lucrine  pool  is  unwholesome  in  sununer.  (See 
Strabo.  p.  244;  and  Baix.) 

AVETIRHOA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  wood- 
sorrel  tribe  (Oxa&deee),  It  consists  of  two  species,  both  of 
which  form  amall  trees  in  the  East  Indies.  They  are  re- 
markable fbr  their  leaves,  which  are  pinnated,  possessing,  in 
a  slight  degree,  tlie  kind  of  irritability  found  in  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  for  their  fleshy  oval  fhtits  with  Ave  thick  longi- 
tudinal wings.  From  the  other  genus  of  oxaUdea  they  are 
known  by  Uit  character,  independently  of  all  others. 

In  the  carambola  (A.  eatxarwola),  the  leaves  are  smooth, 
the  tlowers  of  a  violet  purple,  and  the  fruit  about  the  size  of 
a  goose's  egg ;  it  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  is  said  to  be 
agreeably  acid  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  prove  worth  cultivating  in  the  hothouse  for  the  des- 
sert, but  it  proves  upon  trial  to  be  insipid,  and  far  inferiw 
to  the  common  fhiit  of  the  European  markets. 

The  other  species,  called  the  beimbing  (A.  btU^i),  has 
<k>wny  leaves,  and  Ihiit  resembling  a  small  cucumber.  The 
latter  is  intnuely  acid*  and  cannot  be  eaten  raw.  It  is 
piokled  or  candied,  or  a  syrnp  is  obtained  from  it  by  boiling 
with  tt^ar,  and  its  juioe  is  found  an  excellent  agent  for 
removing  iron-moulds  or  <ahmt  spots  from  linen.  To  the 
Malays  it  answers  the  same  purposes  as  the  citron,  the 
gooseberry,  the  caper,  and  the  cucumber  of  Europe. 

AVERROES.  or  AVERRHOES,  properly  EBN 
ROSHD.  or.  with  his  complete  name.  ABUL-WALID 
MOHAMMED  BEN  AHMED  BEN  MOHAMMED 
BEN  ROSHD,  was  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  physician 
of  great  celebrity,  who  lived  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
He  was  bora  in  jl.d.  1149,  at  Cordova,  where  his  father 
filled  the  high  oflBee  of  mufti  or  chief  judge  and  priest 
of  Andalniia.  Some  of  the  most  distin^piuied  Arabian 
tdiolan  of  the  age  m  mentkmed  as  his  teachen.  He 


studied  Mohammedan  jurisprudence  under  the  guidince  ut 
his  fother;  theology  and  philosophy  under  Bbo  Bayeg 
(Aven  Pace)  and  Tofoil ;  and  meoicine  under  Avenzohar, 
the  father.  His  diligence  was  indefatigable:  be  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  hin  time  to  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
medicine,  and  turned  to  the  perusal  of  works  of  history  or 
poetry  only  by  way  of  recreation.  As  a  Mussulman  theo- 
logian, AvKToes  adopted  the  creed  of  th(>  4.sh'ari  sect,  the 
main  principle  of  which  is,  that  God,  being  the  universal 
cause  of  every  thing,  is  also  the  author  of  all  human  aiAiona; 
but  that,  nevertheleu,  meti  being  free,  either  acquire  merit 
or  incur  guilt  accwding  as  thw  obey  or  disobejr  the  |h«- 
cepts  of  religion.  Averroes  at  first  succeeded  his  father  as 
molli  of  Andalusia,  and  at  the  same  time  delivered  lectures 
at  Cordova.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  dliief  judge  of 
Mauritania ;  but  Avenzohar  the  younger,  the  son  <w  his 
preceptor,  charged  him.  at  the  court  of  Manaur.  the  Muwah- 
hedite  sovereign  of  Marocco  and  Spain,  with  having  ex- 
pressed heretical  opinions.  Averroes  lost  his  ofRce  and  wis 
summoned  to  Marocco,  where  he  was  forced  publicly  to  recant 
the  heretical  doctrines  which  he  was  accused  of  having  pro- 
pagated. He  was  tlien  dismissed,  and  went  first  to  Fez,  and 
afterwards  to  his  native  town  Cordova.  But  the  judge  who 
had  succeeded  him  in  Mauritania  gave  so  little  satisfaction, 
and  public  opinion  was  «o  starongly  expressed  in  favour  of 
Averroes,  that  he  wa  ultimately  reinstated  in  his  former 
office,  which  be  continued  to  fill  till  his  deatii.  He  died, 
according  to  Casiri  {Bibliotheca  Eicuri{daaii,  vol.  I  p.  184), 
in  the  year  595  after  the  Hegira,  a.d.  1198.  accoralng  to 
Leo  Africanus  (quoted  by  Hottinger,  Bibtiotkecariua  qua- 
dnpariittu,  p.  279)  in  A.  HBO.  603  (a.d.  1206).  Two  ofhis 
sons  are  said  to  have  visited  the  eouit  of  the  German  em- 
peror Frederic  II. 

Averroes  entertained  the  highest  respect  for  Aristotle, 
whom  he  regarded  the  greatest  of  all  philosophers, 
though  in  studying  and  translating  his  works  he  seems  to 
have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  his  oommentators,  Am- 
monius,  Themistius.  and  others.  The  works  of  Averroes 
were  numerous.  Castri  notices  a  list  of  them  which  he 
found  among  the  oriental  manuscripts  of  the  library  in  the 
Escurial,  and  which  specified  not  less  than  seventy-eight  dia- 
tinct  treatises.  Many  of  them  were  eariy  translated  into 
Latin,  and  studied  by  the  schoolmen.  An  edition  of  Aver- 
roes in  Latin  was  published  at  Venice.  1562,  in  eleven  volumes, 
folio.  We  are  not  aware  of  anv  of  his  wnks  being  pub* 
Uahed  in  fba  Arabic  original,  fiis  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle acd  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  seem  to  be  the  most 
generally  known ;  but  he  composed  likewise  original  trea* 
Uses  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  on  Mohammedan  theolog} 
and  jurisprudence.  Among  bis  medical  works,  the  Kultiym 
(i.  e.  '  The  Total,"  or  Comprehensive  System)  is  the  mosi 
important,  a  Latin  translation  of  which,  commonly  callec 
the  CdUgst  Aoerroiat  has  been  repeatedly  jirinted  alone 
with  the  Toufr  of  Avenzohar.  for  the  first  time  (it  seems 
at  Venice,  by  Joannes  de  Foriivio  and  Gregorius,  a,d.  1490 
fol.  It  is  divided  into  seven  books,  the  headings  of  whicl 
we  subjoin,  as  they  will  give  some  idea  of  the  arrangemen 
ofthework: — \.  De  Anatomia.  1,  Liber  tamtatit.  3.  Libe 
eerriludinum.  4.  Liber  i^norum.  5.  Liber  medieinamm  » 
ciborum.  S.  De  regindtu  watatit.  7.  De  euratione  iegri 
tudtnum. 

(See  Nic.  Antonii.  Bibliotheca  Hitpana  Vettu,  t.  ii.  p[ 
240, 248  ;  Hottinger.  Bibliothecariut  quadripartitue.  Figur 
1664,  4to.  p.  271-279;  Sprengel.  ^is/oire  dah  Midecin. 
trad,  par  Jourdan,  vol.  ii.  p.  337>340.) 

AvE'RSA.  a  town  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Lavop 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  eigl 
milu  N.  IV.  itf  Naples,  and  on  the  high  road  to  Rom 
in  40°  57'  N.  lat.,  and  14°  ll'E.  long.  Averse  waa  fauilt  i 
1020  by  Rainulph,  a  Norman  chief,  who  first  settled  in  th 
country  as  auxiliary  to  the  Lombard  princes  of  Capua  ai 
Salerno.  The  Norman  adventurers  made  it  a  strongHol 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  check  their  Lombard  frien' 
as  well  as  their  Greek  enemies.  The  new  iown  Roon  aft 
received  an  increase  of  population  by  fresh  arrivals 
adventurers  from  Normandy,  attracted  by  the  report 
Rainulph's  success.  The  emperor  Conrad,  in  1038,  ma 
Rainulph  count  of  Aversa  and  its  territory.  The  coun 
was  afterwards  merged  in  the  new  Norman  kingdt 
founded  by  the  ofispring  of  Tancred  of  Hauievitle.  Aver 
although  oGcasionauy  iiyured  by  foreign  invasions  uid 
wars,  still  maintained  its  rank  as  a  town  d  eonaideral 
I  importance.  It  is  now  a  bustling,  lively  place,  vilh  abi 
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n^inhUtntep  mod  hs  aiipeutiKe  gnw  Ae  tnwdler 
i^MlntTinto  thim  eountn  a  iwriudfl  to  that  paeuliar  and 
■aisT  Ml  of  gnMf  whieh  elwraetniwi  NaplM.  The  kingi 
of  fhfka  hmi  fbrmeriy  a  cattle  heca,  which  lemd  ai 
I  fiuce  far  their  ocnaskm^  resideiice  :  it  was  replaeed 
tr  1  eoBfent,  in  whieh  Andreai  «f  Hungary,  hiuband 
(t  Qam  Joanna  1.,  wms  atrangled  br  wme  «ou{iiralon 
mAeS&  September,  134A.    Yrmu  Avena  a  line  broad 
iratoe  leads  to  Naples.     The  niMt  remarkable  object 
It  Anna  is  the  botwe  for  the  insane,  established  by  the 
nil-known  philantbropist  lingutti,  not  many  years  since. 
tad  dmeled  by  htm.     The  treatment  of  the  paticnli 
ii  kind,  cbeerfol,  aad  ingenious ;  they  are  occupied  in 
nnons  punuits  congenial  to  their  respective  tastes;  they 
asra  mnsie,  a  fine  garden,  and  other  amusements.  This 
MlibSshnwBt  haa  aerred  aaa  modd  liiranolhar  of  a  similar 
ntniehtely  founded  at  IMeniio.   Awn  is  a  buna's  see, 
CK  of  the  fkbeat  in  the  kmgdom.  The  territoi7  at  Anna 
■  lay  fertile  in  eom,  grape*,  fivtt,  See.  It  containt  many 
l^e  and  populous  villages,  among  which  Sant  Blpidio, 
ihmt  ditee  miles  S.B.  of  Aversa,  is  built  close  to  the 
ate  wbers  the  antient  Atella  formerly  stood.  [See  Atbl- 
uirx  F&BDLA.J     The  sweetmeats  d  Aversa,  etpeeially 
a  sort  of  ahnond-cake  called  torrone,  are  in  great  repute  at 
Nudes. 

AVES,  a  small  island  125  miles  W.  by  S.  firom  Guada- 
hsft,  and  remarkable  from  its  detached  poiition;  it  is 
dine-qoarters  of  a  mile  long,  very  low,  and  has  only  a  little 
paw  growing  on  it.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  birds,  and 
las  a  white  appemranee  from  their  dung ;  the  Dutch,  fnnn 
Ssba  and  Sl  Knatatius,  visit  this  island  to  gather  eggs  and 
tBTtle.  Freah  water  may  be  obtained  by  digging.  It 
iia  ir  40*  N.  Int.,  and  ssf*  38'  W.  lone. 

Then  ia  alio  a  duster  of  small  islands  bearing  the  same 
■sme  lying  3«  miles  W.  by  N.  of  the  Rooeas,  and  39  B.  by 
S.  of  BoHiaa  Ayres.  They  are  composed  of  two  groups  of 
■lets  linng  on  distinct  reelk  ten  miles  apart,  two  larger 
Usads  and  three  smaller  ones ;  they  are  qnile  barren  and 
■■ahiUiLd,  and  surrounded  by  dangerous  reeb,  especially 
IB  the  aorUiward,  where  they  run  otT  five  miles.  They  lie 
in  I2»N.  Int.,  and  between  67°  SO'  and  67°  48'  W.  long. 

ATESNSS.  or  AVE8NE,  a  fortified  town  of  France  on 
fte  south  tnr  left  bank  o(  a  small  river.  La  Grande  Helpe, 
wUch  flows  into  the  Samhre  below  Landrecies.  Avasnes  is 
its  milea  N.E.  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Mms  and  Brussels. 
Ikoog^the  capital  of  an  amndisaenient,  it  is  a  small  town, 
M  having  much  above  4000  inhabitants;  hut  it  has  e^ 
Mthments  for  refining  nit,  mannflHituring  aoap,  and  eap» 
as%  tanning  le«tlior.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  wood  and  in 
bnn'  heada.  Before  the  rev<riution  the  church  was  col- 
hgiaie,  and  there  were  two  religions  houaes,  a  bigh-school, 
ad  an  fao^laL  Whether  the  last  two  estahUshmenti  stilt 
ni,  the  authoritiea  wludi  we  hare  consulted  do  not  in- 
fam  OS. 

The  interkw  of  the  town  is  ill-built,  and  the  streets  are 
ft^rraneed.  The  fortifications  were  repaired  and  strength- 
aei  by  Vanban. 

Avemea  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  century.  It  came 
ima  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Spain  of  the  Austrian  family, 
M&na  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  m 

UH. 

The  ainmdiasement  u  separated  from  the  rast  of  the  de- 
^rtaent  \j  the  hilla  which  bound  the  upper  part  of  the 
bn  of  the  Sambre.  Many  iron  works,  potteries,  and 
jmhousaa  are  aeattered  over  it   Its  population  in  1B33 

ATEYRON,  or  AVEIRON,  a  river  in  the  south  of 
faan ;  one  of  the  many  whose  watm  ultimately  swell  the 
*R>BB  of  the  Garonne.    It  rises  in  the  department  of 
Avniaii,  in  the  branches  of  the  Cevennes,  near  the  town 
<f  Bevoae,  and  flowing  towards  the  west,  receives,  <m  Uie 
bank,  the  little  river  Serve ;  after  which  it  continues 
itxaorse  to  Rodez.  or  Rhodex,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ant  Near  that  town  it  winda  very  much.  From  Rhodes  it 
^■■s  on,  still  to  the  westward,  without  receiving  any  mate- 
■■d  aeceeaoo.  until  it  readies  ViUefranche,  where  it  re- 
"Ninother  small  river  on  the  right  hank,  tiie  AUou. 
^  Tfflafranehe  it  tnnii  aouthwud  to  N^jac.  Below 
%igaB  ii  neeivaa  the  little  stream  of  the  Snene  on  the 
*Mb1  jut  below  on  the  same  nde,  the  larger  river,  the 
Thn  last  rieee  horn  the  same  ridge  as  the  Aveyron, 
"^WibiB  the  springs  of  the  latter,  and  pursuing,  like  it. 
*^^flaom.^iBaltattbeplae«iiiMitwBed  above.  After 
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Qie  junction,  the  stream  of  the  Avernm  turns  Dvaln  t»  the 
west,  and  fUls  into  the  Tara  (a  feeder  of  the  Garonne),  a 
httle  above  Moissac.  The  dimensions  of  this  river,  as  mea- 
sared  on  the  Mop  qf^wea  published  by  the  SoeieW  tot  the 
DiftuioD  <tf  Useftil  Knowtedse.  are  as  iiUowa :— FVom  the 
sooToe  to  the  junction  of  the  Bene,  about  14  or  Ifl  miles; 
from  thence  to  Rhodes.  23  or  26  miles ;  from  Rhodes  to 
ViUefranche,  43  miles  ;  from  Villefranehe  to  the  junction  of 
the  Viaur.  1 7  or  18  miles ;  and  from  thence  to  the  junction 
of  the  Aveyron  with  the  Tara,  52  or  53  miles ;  making  tlie 
whcde  length  about  155  miles.  Ihe  length  of  the  herre  is 
about  VO  miles ;  that  of  the  Alsou  about  25  miles ;  and  tbat 
of  the  Viaur  about  80  miled.  The  IHctionnaire  det  Outtlet, 
&e.  of  Eapilly,  gives  the  length  as  36  leagues,  which 
about  100  miles ;  but  the  measurement  on  the  map  in  in 
all  probability  mm  correct 

The  current  9t  the  Aveyron  is  very  r^id,  and  it  fi-e- 
qnently  overflows  its  banks,  llw  navigation  onnmences  at 
Negrepelisse.  about  SO  miles  above  the  place  where  the 
river  hlls  into  the  Tarn.  The  Roman  name  of  the  Avey- 
ton  seems  to  be  unknown. 

AVEYRON,  a  department  in  France  taking  its  name 
from  the  n^'er  Aveyron,  which  rises  within  its  boundary, 
and  traverses  it  in  a  direction  for  the  most  part  east 
and  west.  The  department  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
that  of  Cental ;  on  the  N.E.  by  that  of  Loidre ;  on  the  B. 
hvthat  ofGard;  on  the  S.E.  bvthat  ofH^muU;  on  the 
S.W.  by  that  of  Tarn;  on  the  W.  by  tbat  of  Tara  et  Ga- 
ronne; and  on  the  N.W.  by  that  of  I^.  In  form  it  is 
nearly  quadrilateral,  having  its  sides  facing  the  N.E.,  N.W., 
S.E.  aad  S.W.  The  N.E.  and  S.W.  sides  an  the  longest 
beinc  each  of  them  about  seventy-five  mUes  In  length:  the 
N.W.  ude  is  six^-three  miles,  and  the  8.E.  thirty-two; 
measured  on  the  Map  ^  ^rmee  in  Dejtartnwntt  published 
by  the  Society  fbr  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  diagonals  of  this  quadrilateral  are — one  (drawn  nearly 
from  N.  to  S.).  ninety  miles,  and  the  other  (drawn  from 
W.N.W.  to  E.S  £.)  eighty-four  miles. 

The  area  of  the  department  is  about  3400  square  miles; 
it  nnks  fltth  among  ihe  departments  of  France  in  pmnt  of 
sise,  and  is  only  about  50  square  milen  less  than  the  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  population 
in  1832  waa  about  360,000,  which  gives  nearly  106  to  the 
square  mile. 

The  western  part  of4he  department  is  the  lowest,  and  cim- 
tains  some  {dains  of  oousideiatdc  extent.  The  eastern  part 
is  mountainous,  being  traversed  by  branches  from  the  chain 
at  LaMargeridet  which  unites  the  mountains  of  Anveigne 
with  tite  C4!vennes;  tiie  Civennes  themselves  fivm  tiie 
south-eastern  border.  From  these  two  ranges  of  moun- 
tains flow  the  streams  whieh  traverse  the  department  some 
having  their  source  within  the  boundary  line,  others  beyond 
it;  tlwir  gener^.directionis  from  E.  to  W.  The  Truydre, 
entering  near  the  northero  extremity  of  the  dapartment 
from  that  of  Cental,  runs  for  some  distance  nearly  parallel  lo 
the  N.W.  border  to  the  town  of  Entraygues,  wbere  it  unites 
with  the  Lot  which,  entering  about  the  middle  of  the  N.S, 
border  of  the  department  from  that  of -Losire.  runs  W.N.W. 
till  it  meets  the  Truy^;  their  united  waters  then  flow 
towards  W.  by  S.,  separating  for  some  distance  this  de- 
partment fttm  that  of  Lot.  Several  small  streams  flow 
from  the  mountaini  of  Aulme  (one  of  the  branches  of  Mar- 
geride),  whieh  lie  between  the  Truydre  and  the  Lot :  the 
Solve  and  Selvet  (united),  inm  the  nrmer  river ;  and  the 
Merdanson,  the  Mossau,  the  Bouralde,  and  the  Coussonne, 
into  the  latter.  The  Lot  beoomes  navigable  upon  its  re- 
ceiving the  waters  of  the  Truyire,  and  lower  down  receives 
the  Dounlou  and  the  Dieges  from  the  interior  of  the  depart- 
ment The  course  of  the  Aveyron  itself  has  been  described ; 
it  (Hily  needs  to  be  added  that  its  principal  tributary,  the 
Viaur.  receives  successively  the  waters  of  the  Aictou,  the 
Seor  (augmented  by  the  Gifou),  and  the  Lexert  The  Tarn, 
entering  the  department  on  the  N.E.  boundary  (it  comes 
from  the  department  of  Lozdre),  crosses  it  in  a  direction 
neariy  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  Civennes  (which  finms  the- 
S.B.  bMndaiy).  and  soma  distance  frran  it  This  river  also 
receivet  several  tributaries,  chiefly  on  its  left  hank,  as  they 
flow  from  the  Civennes :  thejr  are  the  Dourbie,  the  Cemon, 
or  Temon.  the  Dourdou  (which  receives  the  Sorgues),  and 
the  Ranee.  The  Tarn  is  not  navigable  till  aiUr  it  leaves 
this  department 

The  three  prineipal  rivers,  the  Lot  the  Aveyron.  and  the 
l^m,  divide  the  department  Into  fiwr  pacts.  Tbe.mosI 
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KOrthmit  bonndad  by  tin  Lot,  to  Deoapiad  bjr  the  moimtuiui 
«r  AvbniB.  whioh  have  bosn  almdy  mcnUotud,  and  vhioh 
vKtradmonthMittaitWrniletm  length.  They  Ue  tubjeot  in 
irinter  to  heavr  flilb  m  snov.  which  peneMtte  the  ill-built 
htbitationaof  tmomintrypeo^.  TIm  winter  is  loi^,  utd  it 
IS  not  till  the  beginning  of  KU;  that  the  fields  beoome  green ; 
but  tiie  mountuns  soon  present  the  most  beautiful  verdurei 
and  flockfc  and  herda  auemble  from  other  parts  of  the 
department,  where  a  scarcity  of  grass  is  felt.  The  pastures 
are  divi^  into  'mountains,'  and  the  extent  of  these  is  de- 
signated by  the  number  of  animals  for  which  they  are  suffl- 
eient— ai '  a  mountain  of  thirty  or  forty  cows '  (iHontagtu  d» 
trente,  d«  quarmnte  vaehet).  From  the  milk  of  the  herds 
cheese  of  good  quality,  called  GuioUe  chees&  is  made.  The 
cattle  aie  not  turned  out  to  pasture  in  winter.  Of  grain 
this  district  produces  only  rye,  oats,  and  buck-wbeat  («ar- 
nmn).  September  ia  the  month  of  faatvbst,  but  it  is  often 
■rolonged  into  October.  Insummeri  the  mountains,  riaiii| 
in  the  ibrm  of  an  amphitheaM  one  above  another,  and 
eoTered  with  a  rich  turf  Rvshened  by  a  thousand  tills,  pieaent 
a  b-jautiful  prospect.  The  air  is  nnAiTOUrable,  eioept  to 
those  who  an  habituated  to  it.  The  valleys  contain  many 
villages,  fend  even  some  small  towns  (bwrgt).  The  inha- 
bitants carry  on  trade  in  cattle  and  cheese.  Those  of  the 
territory  of  GuioUe,  the  principal  place  in  the  district,  ex- 
change the  surplus  of  their  oats  for  the  wines  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Lot.  When  wine  is  dear,  they  are  peaceable  and 
well-behttvsd ;  but  when  the  vintage  is  abundant,  quarrels 
frequentlv  arise,  which  are  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as 
nearly  all  the  inhabitants  are  accustomed  to  carry  a  small 
duvn*.   Fhiit-traea  are  almost  unknown. 

Time  mountains  ate  of  vtdcanio  origin ;  and  batmen 
Oniolle  and  the  village  iji  Naves  basaltic  oolnmns  of  varions 
Ibrtns  may  be  observed.  (£IW!yc/op6tt«  tfUMadifmt,  GWo- 
gnukiB  Phyiique,  art.  Anbrae.) 

The  district  bounded  by  the  Lot  on  the  one  hand)  and 
the  Aveyron  on  the  other,  contains  the  principal  mineral 
wealth  of  the  department.  Near  Albin,  or  Aubin,  a 
small  town  about  fonr  miles  fhnn  the  left  bank  of  the 
Lot,  are  coal-mines  of  conaiderable  importance.  The  eoal 
is  used  for  fhel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  supplies  many 
of  the  ibrges  in  the  department ;  a  considerable  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  Bordeaux.  The  coal  appears  to  fbrm  one 
immense  mass,  containing  several  strata,  mastly  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  46*^.  It  is  covered  with  a  decom- 
posed vegetable  soil,  rising  in  the  fiirm  of  rmind-baokod 
mUs,  ana  sends  out  its  seams  to  the  surhee  in  the  form 
of  a  coaly  slate  (tekiitt  earbimnix).  The  abundanoe  of 
die  mineral,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  ma^  be  obtained, 
have  led  to  a  very  negligent  and  inattiftual  manner  of 
working  it.  Individuals  oommence  mining  in  the  sltnplest 
way,  and  abandon  their  vorks  when  they  cease  to  yield  a 
profit,  or  when  the  wat^  bursts  in  *. 

In  the  midst  of  the  coal  district  of  Albin  are  the  mineral 
waters  of  Cransac,  which  are  in  good  repute,  and  nuch  re- 
sorted to.  Near  these  waters  is  the  burning  mountain  of 
Fontaynes,  where  a  mass  of  coal,  which  in  former  days 
was  set  on  fire  by  some  accident,  continues  burning.  An 
elliptical  opening  in  the  earth,  like  the  Crater  of  a  volcano, 
renders  the  eomoustion  visible  at  night  to  those  who  can 
sufficiently  brave  the  heat  and  smoke  to  approach  it  The 
plants  near  the  opening  are  languid  and  unhealthy.  Fine 
ocAue,  pyrites,  lock  crystal,  ana  marble,  are  feund  in  the 
•ame  district  Of  the  two  alum  mines  in  the  department^ 
one  is  at  Fontaynes,  near  Albin.  The  produce  of  these 
works  finds  a  sale  in  the  departments  of  Hlranlt  and  Cantal, 
and  in  the  interior  of  that  of  Aveyron.  Copperas  is  pro- 
cured from  the  alum  mine  of  Fontaynes. 

Between  the  sources  of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Tarn  rises 
the  group  of.mountains  of  Levezou.  The  principal  range 
runs  from  N.K.  to  S.W.,  and  sends  out  many  branches. 
One  of  these  branches  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aveyron,  towards  which  it  has  an  almost  perpendicular  de- 
seent,  and  is  nearly  a  desert.  On  the  other  side  it  has  a 
gentler  sl(^,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this  slope  ate  viUagaa 
and  habitations.  The  mass  ef  these  mountains  is  ocnnpoBed 
of  gneiss  and  schistus ;  but  at  the  village  of  8t  Bauaely 
theie  are  succeeded  by  calcaieous  strata,  which  extend  to 
the  shots  of  the  Mediterranean.  Tliedtitrietof  tfaeLevesou 
ii  one  of  the  least  populous  and  least  civilized  districts  of 

*  It  iho«UlMatMmd.tUttb»a«tlwrtt]rfeTlUtatalMieat,llw  
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bsoikt  ia  iMn  ridlM  wUwda 


the  d^rtment  The  dimate  is  rig«mu»  and  tha  sail 
banren.  Small  widely  seattoted  patchy  of  eultivalsd  Isu 
produce  oats  and  r/e;  but  it  is  said  that  the  formsr 
degenerate.  The  pusturea  are  covered  with  fern,  aad 
broom  (Jougeres  and  genets),  and  prickly  shrubi.  It  is 
only  in  the  vallej^s  that  trees  grow :  the  cattle  and  she^ 
are  lean  and  miserable,  and  the  ewes  and  cows  yield  little 
milk»  and  that  little  of  inferior  quality.  Their  flesh  also  is 
poor.  In  the  quali^  of  its  vegetable  and  its  sDimsl  pro* 
ductiona,  this  district  forms  a  marked  contnut  to  the 
district  of  Aubrao.  The  snow  falls  in  great  quantity,  and 
melts  slowly.  Sometimes  the  wind  separates  the  flakes  into 
partidea  as  fine  as  dust,  and  it  then  penetrates  by  the 
raiallest  openir  ga  into  the  houses. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  district  south  of  the 
Tani,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St- Jean  Brual,  the  C£- 
vennes  mountalna  yield  an  abundance  of  excellent  alatM, 
good  plaster  or  gypsum,  and  a  kind  of  fullers*  earth,  Alilda 
west  of  this  part,  between  the  rivers  Douriiie,  Csrnon,  and 
Sorgues,  risea  the  elevated  plain  of  Larsac  or  lAijaCibetveBn 
8400  and  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Itissostained 
on  the  S.E.  and  S.W.  by  the  C^vennea  and  the  mountoini 
of  Caune,  and  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Tarn  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  Henult  on  the  other.  It  is  covered 
with  huge  square  blocks  of  calnareous  stone,  black  and  hald 
at  the  top,  end  white  and  friable  at  bottem,  which  some  geo- 
logists have  supposed  to  be  the  relics  of  superincumbeol 
strata.  These  blocks,  which  have  neither  moss  nor  lichen  ot 
them,  present  at  a  distaiuie  the  i^>pearanoe  of  human  habita- 
tions. This  ^n,  where  the  travellw  may  pursue  his  waj 
and  not  meet  with  a  house,  or  a  tree,  or  a  brook,  fbr  severa 
miles,  furnishes  puturage  to  vast  flocks  sheep.  Tbi 
dryness  of  the  atmosphel«,  and  the  aromatic  plants  wbicl 
abound,  sage,  thyme,  and  lavender,  impart  great  delioci 
of  flavour  to  the  mutton  fed  here,  and  render  the  woo 
superiw  to  that  of  almost  any  o^ier  department  U  is  fln 
and  silky,  like  that  of  the  sheep  of  the  department  of  Pyi4 
nies  Orientales ;  but  at  the  same  time  so  greasy  as  to  ua 
half  ito  weight  by  washing.  The  ohraccst  fleeces  are  sen 
to  Elbenf  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  the  norther 

Sort  of  Franoe.  The  similarity  of  dimate,  vegetable  pre 
uctions,  and  soil,  which  exists  between  this  dlstriet  and  ih 
higher  districto  of  Spain,  point  it  out  as  a  suiuUe  place  ft 
the  luUuralization  of  the  Spanish  sheep. 

From  the  village  of  Roquefort  in  this  neighbourhood,  til 
Roquefort  cheese  derives  its  name.  It  is  made  <^  ewe 
milk,  and  ia  very  delioate :  a  little  goata*  milk  is  adds 
in  many  places,  but  the  least  quantity  of  that  of  tl 
oow  would  alter  the  quality  of  the  cheeae.  The  ewes  ave 
a  breed  closely  resembling  the  merinos.  They  yield  abui 
dance  of  milk;  and  it  is  stated  that  100,000  of  them  fu 
nish  the  supply  for  making  the  Roquefort  cheese.  It  is  la 
up  in  cellars,  built  up  against  Uie  hill  upon  which  the  v 
liwe  stands,  but  not  dug  in  it  The  temperature  of  the 
cellars  (about  54°  or  35°  of  Fahrenheit)  varies  little  all  t 
year  round ;  and  the  cheese  stored  here  acquires  that  peo 
liar  flavour  which  distinguishes  and  recommends  it. 
was  in  great  repute  eight  hundred  years  ago ;  and  is  at 
exported  into  most  countries  in  Europe.  The  village  h 
not  more  than  300  or  400  inhabiteoU;  but  they  expi 
yearly  15,000  to  1 8,000  cwts.  Some  cheesy  sold  under  1 
name  of  Roquefort,  ia  made  at  Mllhaa. 
Some  beds  of  ooal  are  wwked  in  the  district  of  Larxna 
The  atmosphere  the  department  is  gowraUy  nure,  * 
the  sky  clear ;  but  the  temperature  varies  conaiaermblj 
difi'erent  parts.  The  snow  remains  on  the  mountcin-ti 
half  the  year.  The  winds  are  so  vidont  as  sometii 
to  unroof  the  houses  and  blow  down  large  trees.  The  f 
Valence  of,  the  south  wind  gives  to  the  branches  of  \ 
trees  a  general  direction  towards  the  north.  Thia  vi! 
brings  rain  to  the  southern  districts  of  the  department! 
the  west  wind  does  to  aU  the  others. 

The  quantity  of  waste  Isnd  is  more  than  one-thuM 
the  surface.  The  principal  wealth  of  the  dcparttnentt 
may  be  inferred  from  the  finegoing  account  of  partial 
districts,  eonsiste  of  cattle  and  stock  of  all  kind*  ;  faol 
mulea,  oxen,  sheep,  goata.  and  swine.  The  nurabd 
sheep  was  given  in  tha  GtograjthU  UmvetulU  of  M.  ll 
Brun  (aae  last  edition,  Paris,  18Sa,  et  aeq.)  at  above  60oJ 
Mules,  fbr  export  to  Spain,  are  reared  in  eonsiderable  n 
bers.  The  valleys  of  the  several  rivws  ore  filled  with,  i 
alluvial  aoil;  and  the  grain  raised  is  saffioient  for  tlw  4 
sumption  of  On  daparlraent'  ^MatboweveiTi  ia  noi 
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fflltinted.  Vine,  vliich,  for  the  most  put,  is  of  oriinary 
quility, »  BHile  only  in  tbm  Mstam  dutiioto.  A  consklenble 
nnmbsritf  Bolbsrry-tnet  ave  powtt  fat  tbe  silk-vomu. 
Tint  aitt  of  Mao  of  th«  moantuni  are  covmd  with  rut 
Ibnsts.   Wtiv9»  •ometimes  aXtatk  the  herdi;  bat  the 
«mi  instiDetiv^  range  tbemielTes  lounil  tbe  italls  and 
repef  tbem  with  meir  horns :  aometimes  UUjjr  even  pursue 
thtm.  The  Dietiomnaire  Vnivend  dlv      rrane«  (Paris. 
)M4-5)  cpeaks  of  Iron  and  copper  mines ;  but  Malte 
Bnin  {Gtegnjpiiie  Unioertelle)  vn*  that  the  metals  of  the 
4c])utiiieDtare  still  un worked,  and' he  adds  that  tbe  produce 
ef  the  coal  and  alum  mines  might  be  vastly  increased. 
Besides  die  mineral  vsten  of  Craosao,  already  noticed, 
there  an  warm  battw  at  SQvaiiia,  in  the  mountainoos  dis- 
ttirt  brtwaen  the  Sorgues  and  the  Douidou.   Their  tem- 
pentnre  is  4flP  of  ReaatquT,  or  133°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Silks,  woollens  (especially  serge,  linset-woolsejr.  and  gray 
doth),  and  paper,  pre  manufaotared.  The  streams,  especi- 
sUt  ^  Jilt  and  the  Twn,  flimiali  the  moving  power  for 
nai^inecT  of  the  flietories;  and  after  their  navigation 
eeoimcaees,  tmf  alao  lacilitata  the  oonveyanoe  of  goods. 

Tbe  diief  place*  are  as  follows : — ^The  capital,  Rodez  or 
Rhodei  (a  name  derived  from  that  of  the  people,  the  Butem, 
viMmhaiHted  tba  country  before  the  Roman  raiiquest),  is 
« the  AveyTao,  and  is  a  city  of  about  8000  inhabitants. 
HiOati,  on  tbe  Tvn*  has  about  10,000  inhabitants  in  tbe 
ammuDe,  and  nearly  9000  of  them  in  the  town  itself. 
SLAGrique.  on  the  Sor^ea,  has  a  population  of  6300,  of 
vtua  4600  are  in  the  tovn;  Villefnmcbe,  at  tbe  junction 
the  AlsoQ  with  the  Aveyron,  has  about  9500  inhabitants, 
ofrinm  above  7000  live  in  tbe  town  itself;  and  Espalion, 
OB  the  Lot,  has  more  than  2000  in  the  town,  and  3S00 
Bttbe  eommane.  Themm  an  all  the  sestsof  sub-|»efoctiues. 

[See  SiPALIOF^  MlLHAir.  RhODXZ,  and  VlLLaFKAHCHS.] 

Tbe  eammunes  are  the  smallest  municipal  divisions ;  and, 
extent,  may  be  compared  with  our  parishes. 
StAlHqne  having  oeen  omitted  in  ita  proper  place, 
•t  lUl  give  a  short  acceuot  of  it  here.  It  was,  early 
in  the  ferenteenth  century,  in  the  hands  of  the  Cal- 
*iBts&,  and  was  then  more  populous,  and  had  a  more 
ft>unsliiag  trade  than  since.  It  stood  a  siege  against 
tbe  army  in  1628,  but  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
ntnm  to  Louis  XIII.,  and  from  that  period  its  decay 
as?  be  dated.  Some  cdoths  and  fHeze  ore  made  here,  but 
Ae  trade  the  place  is  scarcely  of  any  extent ;  and  except 
ik'iank  as  capital  of  an  arrondissement  it  has  few  claims  to 
Miee*.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  fine  walks,  and  is 
■tasted  in  the  midBt  of  orchards,  meadows,  and  vineyards. 
Thetfretts  are  crooked  and  the  houses  antii^qe.  An  hcM- 
piai  sod  the  ntormoA  church  an  the  only  buildings  worthy 
ifDadc& 

To  the  towns  menkkmed  above,  we  may  add  St  GeniSs 
fOh,  or  St.  Genidz  de  Rivedolt,  on  the  right  or  south 
ttuk  of  the  J^t,  a.  neat  and  small  town  of  40C10  people 
manofactare  woollen  stuffs :  it  was  the  native  place  of 
Abb£  Raynal.  Severac  le  CbAteau  is  built  on  a  conical 
^  and  is  commandod  by  an  antient  castle :  it  has  a  popu- 
^(i<m  of 2000.  Entr&x^^>  confluence  of  the  Truyire 

■ad  the        where  tlie  navigation  of  the  latter  river  corn- 
Mans,  carries  on  a  csonnderable  timber  trade,  and  was  fbr- 
a  plaee  of  some  consequence  as  a  fortress.  La  Guiolle, 

■  the  little  river  Selve,  has  2000  inhabitants,  who  manu- 
ictBTe  cjoth  and  worsted  stockings.   It  is  on  the  slope  of  a 

mountain  above  3300  feet  high.  Valres,  an  insig- 
■iftciBt  pUee  vary  near  St.  Afiique,  was  a  bishoiuic  up  to 
tbe  tiae  of  the  Preiich  Rendutioii. 

Tha  depivtaient  coQstit^tes  tbe  diocese  of  Rhode* ;  the 
^ttsp  is  a  suffrae^n  <^  the  archbishop  of  Alby.  }t  is  under 
^ysradiction  of  the  cour  royale  (assize  court)  of  Mont- 
^nw,  uid  is  in  the  xunth  military  divisiou,  the  bcad-qtiarters 

viiidi  are  at  M oi^^pcUie^-  It  returns  Ave  deputies  to  the 
t'bmber. 

1*  3fctfly  eoinodes  with  the  antient  district  of  Rouergiie, 

■  Rb^simi  of  tbe  provinre  of  Guienne.  (EncyclopSdie 
j^W^iie,  Qeograpnie  Phtftique,  art  Aveyron;  MM. 
■dte  Brnn  et  Balbi,  ZHciionnaiTe  Unipertel  de  la  fiance.) 

AVICENNA,  named  ABEN  SINA  by  Hebrew  writers, 
*F"9a1vBBN  SlNA,  or,  with  his  complete  name. 'called 
U^iiikH  AL-RAYIS  ARU  ALl  AL-HOitSEIN 

^^"*r«tinlu*         takMi  Trosa  Uis  DkHommairit  Umiterttl  de  la  Franea, 
tbtrty  year*  ago ;  hwI  tke  iRCRBMd  yopoUtion  indicam 
"Hiffcii— fity     Tlw  nnmber  oriaha^nU.  %t  gtven  im  tlfatwatk. 


BEN  ABDAIXAH  BEN  SINA.  waa  a  oelehnted  Ara 
Uan  philosopher  and  physician,  whose  name  has  ruled  ia 
the  inlm  of  seianea  during  a  laager  poriod  than  that  of  any 
odiar  wiitv,  with  the  axeeptian  or  Aiistotla  and  Galaii, 
Ho  was,  aoeording  to  the  biopaphical  dietiMHurv  of  Sba 
KlaUteaB,  horn  at  Kbannatain,  a  village  near  Bokham,  iii 
the  yeu  970  after  the  Hogira  (4.d.  fl^O.)  Soon  aJterhis 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Bt^ava.  and  in  this  town 
Avicanna  reeoived  his  first  education.  Bhn  Khallican  m- 
forms  a*,  that  when  he  had  reached  his  tenth  year,  he  was 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  knew 
something  of  the  elements  of  Mussulman  theology  aad  of 
Hindu  arithmetic  ^hudb  vi-i/tmOand  algebra.  About  this 
time  Abu  Abdallah  Al-Natheli,  a  scholar  of  aome  note 
among  his  eontasBperanM.  came  to  Bokhara,  and  Avioeona 
waa  placed  nndar  fa»  tuition.  He  studied  under  him  htgie. 
Euclid,  and  the  Almagest  Whan  Al-Nathali  left  Bokhara. 
Aneeana,  tbaa  about  si^aoi  jwars  oU.  began  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  madieue,  but  soon  mtenupted  his 
medical  auranits  to  devote  another  year  and  a  hUt  to  a 
ooune  of  philoaophical  study.  In  an  autobiographie  me- 
moir ef  Avioenna,  whioh  has  been  preserved  by  Abtdfar^, 
he  informs  us,  that  so  great  was  ue  seal  with  which  he 
devoted  hinuelf  to  his  studies,  that  during  two  years  he 
never  went  to  sleep  at  night :  if  he  was  unable  to  find  the 
solution  of  an  intricate  problem,  he  went  to  the  mosi^ue  to 
pny,  and  then  seldom  failed  to  overeome  the  difficulty. 
We  are  assured  that  even  before  he  had  reached  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  cured  the  Samanide  Sultan  of  Bokhaim, 
N0h  ben  Hansur(who  reigned  a.d.  97S-t97)  of  a  dangeroua 
disease.  In  his  twenty-flrat  year  he  wrote  a  work  which 
Ca«ri  stylos  an  Encyohmmdia,  (the  Arabic  title  is  KilM 
Mqfm^  i.  €.  literally  *  The  book  of  the  sum  totaL')  He 
subsequently  complied  a  eommantaiy  to  it,  whidi  extended 
to  about  twenty  volumes.  When  he  was  twenty-two  years 
o.u,  Avicenna  lost  his  fothw,  whom  he  suooeeded  for  a 
short  time  in  tbe  office  of  minister  to  tbe  sultan  of  Bokhara ; 
but  after  the  downfall  of  the  Sanunide  dynasty,  which 
happened  about  the  b^inoing  of  the  eleventh  century,  he 
qmtted  Bokhara,  and  removed  Arat  to  Karkanj  in  Kbow- 
arezm,  afterwards  to  Nisa,  Abiwerd,  TAs,  and  other  places. 
He  was  for  a  time  attached  as  pbyaioian  to  the  court  of  the 
Dilemite  soveteign,  Sbams-ul  Idaiii  Kftbfis  ben  WaahmgYr. 
When  Utis  prince  was  dethroned,  which  happened  alwut 
A.O.  1012.  Avioenna  retired  to  Joijan,  where  he  began 
to  write  1^  eekibratad  tieatiae  on  madisine  kmnm  under 
the  tiila  of  ^  Cawm  (KHak  al-KMmJPi-Tiik,  i. «.  'Book 
of  tiie  Canon  in  ICadieiaa/)  He  auhseqnently  lived  for  a 
time  at  Rai,  Kazwin,  and  Hunadan.  In  the  last  place  he 
was  appointed  vizir  to  Shams-eddaulah,  the  reigning  sore- 
reign  of  that  town.  In  this  capacity,  howevn-,  Avicenna 
gave  but  little  satisfaction,  and  lost  his  office  when  Shams- 
eddaulah  died.  He  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Ispahan,  where 
he  compiled  several  of  his  works,  and  began  to  take  notes 
of  the  cases  that  came  under  his  observation  in  his  medical 
practice,  intending  to  avail  himself  of  them  as  materials  for 
the  completion  of  hu  Canon  of  Medicine;  but  we  are 
informed  that  these  notes  were  lost  beftnre  he  found  time  to 
make  the  intended  use  of  them.  He  was  physician  tc 
Alfi-eddaulah,  then  tbe  sovereign  of  Ispidian,  and  accom- 

Snied  him  on  a  journey  which  that  prince  undertook  to 
amadan.  Avicenna,  whose  health  had  been  preWousIy 
weakened,  had  an  attack  of  cholic  on  the  road,  of  which  be 
died  shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Bamadan,  being  then  fifty- 
eight  years  old.  Ebu  Khallieah  fixes  tbe  time  of  his  death 
in  the  nmith  of  Ramasan,  A.  Heg.  428  (a.d.  1036) ;  the 
same  year  is  assigned  by  Abulfaraj  (p.  233,  ed.  Pocock), 
and  by  Casiri  (Bibt.  Escur.  vol.  i.  p.  269)  on  tbe  authority 
of  a  different  Arabian  writer.  According  to  Hettinger 
{BibUotheoariua  Quodriparlitut,  p-  261),  Avicenna  died, 
'  at  the  age  of  about  eighty'  in  A.  Heg.  442  (a.d.  1050); 
and,  accoKling  to  a  short  biographical  notice  prefixed  to 
Anton.  Deusing's  Latin  translation  of  tbe  Canticum  prin- 
cipis  Abi  AU»  Jkn  Situa  da  MmUcina^  (honing.  1649,  13mo., 
*  at  tbe  age  of  eighty-eight  yean  and  seven  months,'  in  A. 
Heg.  46B  (A.O.  1075} :  both  these  statements  appear  to  be 
erroneous,  but  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
take. The  writings  of  Avicenna,  chiefly  on  philosophy, 
mathematics,  and  medicine,  are  very  numerous.  Casui 
{ytA.  i.  p.  399)  notices  a  list  of  them,  in  which  sixty  are 
enumerated  :  Bbn  Khallican  states  tbe  total  number  of  his 
giaat  and  short  treatises  at  nearlv  a  hundred,  and  mentions 
partianlBilytbe         / 'MAma<.  the  AW«.  the  MUlrAt 
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and  the  KSnin  •  the  titles  of  many  others  may  be  seen  in 
Casiri  (vol.  i.  p.  270).  Among  them,  the  Kdnfln  acquired 
the  greatest  eelebrity,  and  became,  even  in  Europe,  for  many 
centuries,  the  standaid  authority  in  medical  science,  leu  on 
■ocount  of  original  merit,  in  which,  according  to  Sprengel. 
It  is  very  deBcient,  than  on  aooount  of  its  judicious  airange- 
meo^  and  the  comprehensive  view  which  it  afforded  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  antient  Greek  physicians,  at  an  age  when 
the  knowledge  of  the  Oreek  language  was  very  scanty.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  Oerardus  Cremonensis,  at 
Toledo.  This  translation,  revised  and  accompanied  with  a 
oommentary,  by  Jacobus  de  Partibus,  was  edited  for  tba 
first  time  in  1498.  at  Lyons,  in  four  large  volumes  in  folio, 
by  two  Germans,  Johannes  Trechsel  and  Johannes  Klein  ; 
several  other  editions  have  since  appeared,  the  latest  at 
Venice,  in  1585,  fol.  An  edition  of  the  Arabic  taxt  of  the 
Canon  was  published  at  Rome,  1593.  fol. 

(See  Ebn  Khallican,  art.  al-Hossein  ben  Sina:  Abulfaraj, 
Historia  Dynattiarwn,  ed.  Pocock,  p.  229-233 ;  Bar  Hebnet, 
Chronicon  Dynaatiarum,  t.  i.  p .  23 1  -233  ;  Casiri,  Bibliotkeca 
Arabico-Hupana,  t  i.  p.  268,  &c. ;  Hottinger,  Biblioiheca- 
riut  Quadripariitus,  Tiguri,  1664, 4to.  p. 256-261 ;  Sprengel, 
Hisloire  de  la  Medecine,  trad,  par  Jourdan,  t.  ii.  p.  305,  &c. 
We  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  Fardella's 
translation  of  an  account  of  Avicenna's  life  by  Ebn  Joljol 
Jorjani,  Venice,  1595.  which  is  cited  by  Sprengel.) 

AVl'CULA  (zoology),  a  genus  of  marine  conchifera,  or 
bivalves  with  unequal  valves,  in  which  Sowerby,  with  much 
show  of  reason,  includes  the  genus  Meleagrina,  also  formed 
by  Lamarck.  The  shell  in  both  is  fuliaceons  externally ;  and 
internally,  of  a  brilliant  pearly  lustre.  The  left-hand  valve 
is  contracted  and  notched  posteriorly  ;  and  so  is  the  right, 
but  very  slightly.  Through  this  sinus  passes  the  byesus,  by 
which  they  are  moored  to  rocks  and  other  marine  bodies. 
The  ligamental  area  is  marginal  and  broadest  in  the  centre ; 
and  there  is  generally  a  small  tooth  in  each  valve  near  the 
umbones.  This  is  most  conspicuous,  generally  speaking, 
in  Aoicula  (Lam.),  but  is  not  always  found,  while  it  is  often 
present  in  Lamarck's  Meleagrina,  though  it  is  sometimes 
absent  The  muscular  impression  is  nearly  central,  some- 
what orbicular  and  large. 

Avicula,  then,  as  characterized  by  Sowerby,  will  comprise 
two  sections :  the  first  including  those  species  which  have 
their  base,  or  hinge -line,  oonsiderably  prolonged;  the 
second  embracing  those  which  are  without  that  prolonga- 
tion— in  other  words,  the  Mdeagrinee.  Both  sections  are 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates.  Avieula  maeroptera  may 
be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  first  aeotion. 


Avicula  marffarni/era  {.Meleagrina  margarili/era.  Lam.. 
Mytilua  margaritifertUf  Linn.),  commonly  known  as  the 
pearl-oyster,  the  source  whence  the  most  precious  pearls  are 
derived,  will  afford  an  illustration  of  the  second  section. 

The  shell  itself  is  imported  in  great  quantities,  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  nacre,  or  mothgr-of-pearl,  into  buttons, 
knife-handles,  paper-knives,  &c. ;  but  its  great  commercial 
value  rest!>  on  the  pearis  which  it  contains.  For  these  beau- 
tiful productions,  which  may  be  considered  as  extravasated 
nacre,  there  are  fisheries  in  both  hemispheres.  The  pearl 
of  great  price,  however,  is  found  in  the  East,  where  the 
ffincipal  flsheriox,  at  Ceylon.  Cape  Comorin,  and  in  the 


:avlraU  Mwswttlte  •.] 

Persian  Gulf,  are  carried  on  by  means  of  divers.  Caplair 
Percival  has  given  so  lively  an  account  of  the  pearl-flsberj 
at  Ceylon,  that  the  whole  busy  scene  is  brought  before  thi 
reader.    [See  Pearl.] 

AVIE'NUS,  or  AVIANU.S,  sometimes  written  ANIA 
NUS.  As  it  is  not  within  the  plan  of  this  work  to  alio 
much  space  to  the  discussion  of  minute  and  obscure  point 
of  literary  historv,  we  shall  not  inquire  which  is  the  tru 
way  of  writing  the  above  name,  or  whether  the  differer 
forms  belong  to  one  or  two  persons.  Under  one  or  othc 
of  them  we  have  a  collection  of  ^sopian  fables  in  Lati 
elegiac  verse ;  translations  of  the  Phsenomena  and  Pro^ 
nostica  of  Aratus  into  hexameters :  a  translation  of  the  Pt 
riegesis  of  Dionysius,  entitled  *  Descriptio  Orbis  TcniD 
and  a  poem  in  iambic  verse,  entitled 'OraMaritima,'  of  whic 
only  the  first  book  remains,  containing  a  description  of  tl 
Mediterranean,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Marseille 
The  fables  commonly  bear  the  name  of  Flavins  Avianut 
the  other  works  thatof  Rufus  Feslus  Avienus.  The  read 
will  Bnd  the  identity  of  these  two  persons  largely  discussi 
in  the  dissertation  annexed  to  the  edition  of  Avianiu 
Fables,  by  Henry  Canniegeter,  Lugd.  Bat.  1731  :  but 
requires  some  patience  to  wade  through  the  mass  of  lictei 
geneous  matter  there  collected.  The  translations  iVc 
Aratus  will  be  found  in  many  of  the  editions  of  that  autlu 
and  especially  in  thatof  Buhl'e,  Lips. 1804.  The  '  D^sciipt 
was  edited  by  Friescmann,  Amst.  17S6.  and,  together  \vi 
the  Ora  Maritima.  is  contained  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  t 
Minor  Greek  Geographers.  The  author  of  these  works  i 
pears  to  have  lived  about  the  year  400 :  Avianus  the  fal 
list  is  placed,  by  those  who  deny  his  identity  witb  Avien 
about  240  years  earlier. 

AVIENUS.  GENNA'DIUS.  was  a  leading  wnatoi 
his  day  (see  his  character  in  the  Letters  of  Sidoniua  Af 
llnaris,  i.  9)  and  colleague  of  Valentinian  in  his  7th  con 
late,  A.D.  450.  Two  years  after  he  was  sent  on  the  cmba 
which  mduced  Attila  to  pause  in  his  march  against  Roi 
(See  Attila  ;  Sirmond,  Notet  to  Sidoniua,  Far.  1  G52  ;  G 
bon,  ch.  XXXV.) 

AVIGNON,  a  celebrated  city  of  France,  in  the  depi 
ment  of  Vaucluse,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It  is  situ  a 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  RhQne.  just  above  where  the  r 
Durance  tlows  into  it;  and  is  43'J  miles  S.S.E.  of  Pc 
43°  66'  N.  lat.,  4°4G'  E.  lonij. 

Avignon  (the  Latin  name  was  Arenio)  is  a  very 
tient  city,  and  some  writers  have  ascribed  its  orifrin  to 
people  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Mossilia,  now  Maraei 

*  The  figure  npTMniti  a  yonoK  Indiridttid.  Tha  tht/tl  gto«r*  l«  n 
■Iw,  an4  IMD  IIk  wUeata  folulloiu  diMtppnr. 
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AsMifiiigto  iiwtbar  opinion,  it  was  the  etintil  of  ■  GeUie 
tribe,  the  OnBies,  in '  whose  teiritoiy  it  wm  doubtleis  li- 
taatad,  md  ten  whom  it  wu  vwXM  Avtmio  Cavamm.  It 
MiM  intp  die  head*  of  the  Rnnene  it  an  eerly  period  of 
tbev  iBmnian  in  Gaol,  and  a  Roman  eolonjr  appean  to 
hm  befB  ertabtiahed  ben.   Upon  ^  downftU  <d  the 
Hama  empire  m  the  weit  of  Europe  it  was  pOMewed  hj 
tbt  BargBoiiians,  ud  alfcM^ad  to  the  kin^  of  toat  people  a 
Heme  asylum  from  the  power  of  Gloris,  king  of  Um  Franks, 
vfaabew^ed  it  in  vain.    It  subsequently  becanie  sufajoet, 
periisps  mr  a  short  time,  to  the  Visigoths,  eertainly  to  the 
(^tragoths,  Franks,  and  Sarscens.   The  Saracens  took  it 
tviee,  but  ooold  not  retain  iL    Afterwaids  it  came  into 
tht  hands  of  the  kings  of  Arkn  and  Burgundy.   It  was  aa 
olgeet  of  eontentioa  between  the  Counts  of  Profenee  and 
Toaloosew  who  at  hut  agreed  to  bcdd  the  ei^  onuointly,  and 
to  divide  ita  dependencies  between  thnn.    Part  of  the 
dependencies  van  nlao  hdd  by  the  Counts  of  Forealquier; 
bat  the  }nt  of  that  fkmUy  bequeathed  his  portion  to  the 
atisens  of  Avignon,  who  were  enabled  by  this  accession  to 
their  rasourees.  and  by  the  diassnsions  of  Ihe  Counts  of 
Pnmmm  and  Tooloiue.  to  acquire  a  kind  at  independence. 
Bat  whni  ibe  doDieins  of  tiie  two  last-mentioDed  noUes 
came  by  maniage  into  the  hands  aS  Charles  and  Alphonso, 
brothRs  of  Louis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France,  Avignon  was 
ofafiged  to  sutHDit.    It  was  at  first  divided  between  the  two 
princes,  bat  aflenrania  was  wholly  included  in  the  ooun^ 
of  I^trrence.    The  period  of  independence  tarmiiuted  in 
IS5I,  after  sabeisting  lees  than  half  a  century. 

Yet  this  shortperiod  sufficed  to  uilge^  the  town  to  the 
honors  of  war.  Tbie  erasade  agaiast  Raymond  of  Toulouse, 
dicf  of  the  Albigenaea,  waa  directed  also  andnst  Avignon, 
^Ueh  aoppnted  him.  Louia  VIII.,  lung  ot  France. 
bcnqpdandtocA  the  city  in  1SS6.  beat  down  ttie  walb  and 
all  m  hmwiri  in  the  environs,  put  some  (tf  the  most  patriotic 
citiaens  to  death  on  pretext  of  sedition,  and  would  have  quite 
iTtinp.ieihiid  the  Ubaty  of  Avignon  if  death  had  not  re- 
moved him. 

Moie  than  half  a  Mntury  after  this,  Pope  Clement  V., 
hiofirif  s  native  of  France,  removed  his  court  and  residence 
from  Rene  lo  Avignon,  which  continued  to  be  the  papal 
resdenoe.  until  Gregory  XI..  in  1378.  left  it  to  return  to 
Rome.    In  tbe  grand  schism  which  took  {dace  on  the 
eteclion  of  Urban  VL,  successor  of  Gregory,  Avignon 
became  tbe  residence  of  the  anti-popes  Clenunt  VII.  and 
Bencdiet  Xllt.    The  latter  was  driven  out  in  1408  by  tbe 
FreadL  who  were  tiied  of  the  schism.   Pbpe  Clement  VI. 
in  Ae  vear  134S,  daring  the  ^riod  of  tbe  papal  residenoe 
at  Avignon,  pordiaaed  the  dty  of  Jane  Countess  of  Pro- 
mee  and  Queen  ^  Sicily ;  and  the  sovereignty  waa  re- 
tained by  bus  suceeMora  until  it  wss  seized  by  the  French, 
in  1791,  unee  which  period  Avignon  has  been  a  part  of 
Fnoee.   The  popea  governed  the  city  and  its  dependent 
emnty.  by  a  cardinal-legate,  or  rather,  as  the  legate  was 
ainyt  non-resident,  by  a  viee-)e^te,  who  had  jurisdiction 
Bot  obIv  onrer  the  coui^  of  Avignon,  but  also  over  the 
manty  Venatasin.  which,  thoiwh  frequently  confounded 
vith  it,  was  really  distinct,  and  derived  its  name  ftom  the 
antient  town  of  Venasque,  which  was  once  tbe  seat  of 
a  tMsboone  and  the  capital  of  the  county.   (Piganiol  de  la 
fwn,  NamgeUe  Deterwiitmdg  la  AwKa,  1738.)   The  in- 
^'■^tf*  of  Avignon,  however,  while  they  oontinued  sub- 
jtet  Id  the  pope,  were  natoraliied  in  France,  and  were  eli- 
cibls  to  oAeea  or  eeetosiaatical  appointmenta  in  that  country. 
A  )[aniaon  of  about  1  SO  men  (viz.  b  0  light  horse,  who  served 
M  the  guard  <^  the  vice-legate.  100  infantry,  and  20  to  24 
Seim  gaards,  and  officers  with  good  pay)  was  maintained 
by  bis  Holiness. 

There  were  in  tlie  city  several  courts  of  justice.  Thst  of 
tbe  Vigmer  was  tbe  most  antient.  It  took  cognizance  of 
eaes,  whether  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the  laity  were 
eoaeenwd.  There  were  two  judges-  hut  an  appeal  lay  from 
ibeir  decision  to  the  Viguier  himself,  who  heard  the  cause 
■enn,  in  eonjunction  with  three  assesaMV.  The  Omrt  t^f 
^tagenmee  was  for  all  caaea  ui  which  the  miUtary  and  re- 
Bmos  orders  w^e  eoneemed ;  and  that  of  the  Ihtt  (iMIa 
f^tts)  far  all  casM  in  which  die  clergy  were  engaged.  Ihis 
*Bwt  iwistnd  of  the  AvdUor-Oemavl,  as  pretitdent,  and 
^erftve  other  judges.  Anodier  court,  that  of  the  Audi- 
**-QeKra£,  bad  a  primary  jurisdiction  in  particular  rases ; 
**i  «M  also  a  court  of  appeal  from  tiie  aenienoe  of  indtvi- 
^  jadgn  or  iM|gi»ti«lea  at  Avignon  and  the  county 
^'Aiam.  FramunaeotirtatgainaneriMalni^bemade 


nominaUy  to  the  yiee-Legate,  but  m  reality  to  tbe  tribanal 
of  tbe  RoUt  to  whioh  the  Vice-Legate  transferred  the 
alUr;  in  audi  eases  tbe  AadUor-OenenU  took,  no  part  m 
the  deoiBioB.  In  eriminal  eases  an  amteal  lay  in  the  last 
resort  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  the  .^tdOofOeiural  and 
some  other  judges,  with  the  Fke-Legaie  himself  tot  piesf- 
denL  It  seems  Ukdy  that  in  this  case  the  appeal  was  in 
fbrm  made  to  Ae  Viee-Xjegai*,  and  that  he  committed  the 
case  to  the  tribunal  just  metkticHMd.  He  usually  gave 
audieitce  twice  a  week  to  receive  appeals.  AecMding  to 
some  authorities,  there  was  a  further  right  of  appeal  oon 
these  several  courts  to  Rome.  The  InqaiMtioi  was  dso 
established  at  Avignon. 

Ihe  viguier,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  though 
nominated  annually  by  tbe  Pope,  appears  to  have  been  the 
floeeeasor  of  the  pocUetat,  the  chief  magistrate  of  Avignon 
at  tbe  period  ot  its  independence.  He  was  always  a  gen- 
tleman hf  stotioB.  The  pcdiee  waa  under  the  direction  of 
three  offioen,  called  eonmw,  who,  with  their  aiaesaor,  were 
the  police  magistrates. 

Smoe  the  cession  of  Avignon  to  France,  these  varioaa 
courto  hive  of  course  given  way  to  tbe  OTdinary  tribunals  of 
that  kingdom. 

The  city  at  the  most  antient  period  was  built  on  whit 
was  called  Le  Rocher  des  Dons  (on  or  near  which  the  ca- 
thedral stands),  and  gradually  extended  towards  tbe  plain, 
fiwming  neariy  a  square.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall,  by  whotn  built  is  uncertain;  but  a  change  in  the 
course  of  tfae  Rhdne  having  left  part  of  the  city  2P*n.  a  new 
wall  was  erected,  probably  by  the  Romans.  llieBe  latter 
walls  were  btiilt  on  very  substantial  arches.  Some  remains 
of  them  were  existing  when  Bxpilly  wrote  his  account 
(viz.  1763),  and  the  anttent  gates  nad  been  then  removed 
only  about  twenty  years.  Several  remaina  of  antiquity  have 
been  dug  up  at  different  times. 

Avignon  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  which  is  admned 
with  meadows,  orchards,  and  mulberry  plantations.  Tbe 
e^  is  in  great  part  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  ocoure, 
or  promenade,  planted  with  elms,  which  runs  outside  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls.  The  Rhdne  Hows  on  the  west  side  oi  it,  and 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge,  remarkable  for  its  length. 
A  stone  bri<ige  was  erected  in  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth 
century.  The  work  was  undertaken  and  commenced  by 
St.  Benezet,  a  shepherd  boy  of  eighteen,  but  ho  did  not  liv» 
to  see  tbe  eomi^etion  of  the  wwk.  It  bsd  nineteen  arches ; 
and  was  r^srded  as  a  wonderful  stniotore,  on  account  <d 
tbe  breadth,  depth,  and  rapiditv  of  the  river.  In  die  year 
1669.  in  the  rewn  of  Louis  AlV.,  it  was  almost  entirely 
carried  away  1^  the  vitdeoce  of  tbe  atream,  aid  only  four 
ardiea  wen  mk  entin:  the  part  destn^ed  wu  r^aoed 
by  a  wooden  stmctiu^  vhieh  appears  to  be  ibo  one  now 
standing. 

While  under  the  papal  dominion,  Avignon  abounded  in 
churches  and  religious  establistunenls.  The  oontinual 
noise  of  their  bells  led  Rabelais  to  give  to  the  city  the 
name  of  La  ViUe  HomuuUe.  Tho  cathedral  is  by  no  means 
of  uniftHm  architecture.  lu  portal  is  suniosed  to  have  been 
removed  ttom  an  antient  temple  of  Hercules.  Its  magni- 
ficence at  a  former  period  was  considerable :  but  u  later 
authorities  do  not  sav  much  of  it,  we  cannot  tell  whether  it 
has  gone  to  decay  during  the  hut  eventful  half  century. 
Among  the  tombs  which  it  contains  an  those  the  Popes 
Benedict  XII.  and  Ji^n  XXII.  There  were,  during  the 
later  period  of  the  papal  dominim,  collegiate  churches  served 
by  many  acdeuasties ;  and  a  great  number  of  religious 
houses  for  persona  of  both  sexes,  namely,  twenty  for  men, 
and  fifteen  for  wtnnen ;  besides  hospitals  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions. The  numtor  of  ecclesiastics  was  estimated  by 
Expilly,  in  1 763,  at  900.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers  was 
celebrated  for  the  tomb  of  Laura  de  Sade.  Tbe  same  tomb 
contained  also  the  body  of  her  husband  Hugues  de  Sade. 
Her  best  monument  is  the  poetry  of  her  lover  Petrarch. 
The  church  is  now  in  ruins,  aid  tbe  toiLh  has  disappeared, 
bat  it  ia  said  to  be  still  entira  under  the  ground.  Tbe  aito 
of  the  church  and  ite  endosun  is  converted  into  a  fhiit- 
gaiden,  and  a  small  cypress  tree  marks  the  spot  when 
Laura  ii  interred.  iTravde  in  France  in  1814-1$.)  The 
same  church  contained  the  tomb  of  *  the  brave  Crillon,* 
one  of  the  most  diatinguished  warriois  of  France  in  the 
unhappy  relif^ious  troubles  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  church  of  the  Celestins  there  was  a  valuable  library,  a 
painting  of  a  human  skeletm  of  the  nataral  sise,  said  to 
have  hwk  done  by  Rend  of  Anjou,  Jhe  tonb  of  Cia- 
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■Hnt  TIL,  «ad  tint  at  St.  Beaaiet,  the  udiltMt  of  the 
oridn  mm  the  Rhfine.  The  ohumh  of  the  nonlu  of  St 
ABuenr  oontained  the  tomb  of  Alain  Chartier,  a  Fnneh 
writer  of  eqinence  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuriea. 
An  ivory  oruoifix,  96  inches  long,  of  moet  exquidite  work- 
manship, a  productioii  of  the  sixteenth  eentury,  »  in  the 
ebuveh  'de  la  ICisfricorde.'  This  is  eonstdered  one  of  the 
^atest  euriositiea  in  the  eity. 

Avignon  is  still  remRrkable  for  tiie  number  of  its  oha- 
ritable  and  usaftil  institutions.  It  has  an  inflrmary  ftir 
soldiers  vrhoae  wounds  require  a  milder  climate  than  that  o( 
Paris ;  a  lunatie  asylum ;  a  high-^hool  {ooUkge  rayai\ }  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  pnests;  a  society  of  the 
friends  ef  the  atto ;  an  egrionltural  loeiety ;  a  eolleotion  of 
eaiotings  and  antiquities ;  a  mueeuqi  of  natural  histoey ;  a 
Boluiiaal  garden ;  and  m  wibtie  lilurafy  o<  S7,000  ndumea. 
lliflra  is  also  a  learned  sooie^  ealied  the  Anademy  of 
Vaneluse.   The  neeent  theatre  was  erected  in  1885. 

The  town  is  elean :  the  honaes  are  of  stone  and 
hnilt;  but  the  streets,  in  part  at  least,  am  narrow  and 
evoolud.  The  town  is  subject  toviolent  winds.  Avignon  con- 
tains many  relies  of  its  former  (greatness.  The  pajMiil  palaee, 
which  is  adjacent  to  the  cathedral,  is  an  enormous  mass  of 
Oothio  arohitectiire,  and  has  been  for  some  time  and  is  still 
used  Hs  a  barrack.  The  former  mint  is  now  applied  to  a 
■imilar  purpose ;  it  has  a  fice  front. 

The  trade  of  Avignon  has  been  making  conBid«rable  pro- 
gress for  some  years  past.  Silk  tttu&  are  the  chief  arneles 
manofisotqred ]  and  there  is  a  cannon  foundry;  also  a 
fMindry  fat  sheets  of  Iron,  copper,  uid  tin ;  and  a  sahpetre 
vrfnery.  ThetfA^prodnetionsofthenMghhouringeountry 
appear  to  he  madder  nwts  and  silk.  The  nnmber  of  mul- 
berry tpeea  has  increased  vary  greatiy  of  late  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  trade  of  Avignon  is  carried  on  through  the 
port  of  Marseilles,  to  and  from  which  goods  are  conveyed  on 
the  RhAne  by  way  of  Aries.  The  population  of  Avignon  in 
1632,  was  about  30,000  for  the  commune,  or  26,000  fop  the 
town  itself  In  1762,  Expilly  computed  them  at  28,000. 
Among  these  were  about  600  Jews,  who  lived  by  themselves 
in  a  quarter  called  the  Juiverie,  or  Jewry. 

The  bishopric  of  Avignon'  ia  of  early  date,  though  we 
need  not  adopt  the  tramtion  which  makes  8t.  Rufus,  the 
srni  of  Simon  the  Gyrenian  (who  carried  our  Saviour's 
erass),  the  first  possessor  of  the  se^ ;  and  wbt<^  aseribes 
the  plantation  of  Christianity  here  to  Martha,  the  sister  of 
Lanrus,  and  Mary  Muplalene.  The  bishop  was  suceee- 
shmly  a  sufflvgan  of  tm  ArohWshopa  of  Vienne  and 
Aries;  but  in  1474  or  147$,  Pope  Stxtus  IV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Julian  de  la  Kou^k,  who 
was  then  bishop,  raised  the  see  to  an  archbishooric.  The 
suffH^ns  of  this  new  metropolitan  were  the  Bishops  of 
Carpentras,  Cavaillon,  and  Vaison,  who  were  also  taken  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Aries.  The 
archbishop  still  retains  his  rank ;  and  has  undw  him  the 
Bishops  of  Ntsmes,  Valence,  Viviers,  and  Montpellier.  Hie 
department  of  Vaucluse  ibrms  his  diocese. 

Several  councils  were  >■..  the  middle  ages  held  at  Avig- 
non ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  general  oounnla. 
A  eouneU  of  the  arohbisho^  and  his  snfflragans  was  held  in 
1797.  In  1303,  Pope  Bonifkce  VIII.  oreeted  a  university, 
hut  it  ia  not  now  in  existence.  It  enj<^ed  eonsideraUe 
reputatioit  in  its  day. 

It  may  he  observed  that  while  the  oity  and  t»rit(^  were 
suhject  to  the  Pope,  the  river  RhAne  was  always  unoer  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  France. 

Avignon  is  remarkable  for  the  vivacity  of  its  inhabitants 
and  the  beauty  of  the  women.  Several  illustrious  persons, 
male  and  female,  were  natives  of  this  place ;  amone  them 
Leura,  the  mistress  of  Petrarch  :  the  Chevalier  Fmard,  a 
writer  on  militarv  affairs ;  Claude  Joseph  Vemet,  the  punter ; 
and  the  Abb^  PouUe',  a  celebrated  pulpit  orator. 

The  artondissement  of  Avignon  ttomprehends  174  square 
miles,  or  111,S((0  acres,  and  eontains  a  population  of  60,000 
inhabitants.  (£•  Orand  DictioiuudrB,  by  Maitinidie ;  Die- 
Honnaire  de»  OouAm  etdel^  f^re,  by  the  Ahh6  Bxpilly, 
1762:  MM.  Malte  Brun,  Balbi.) 

A'VILA,  a  district  in  Old  Castile,  comprising  the  terri- 
tory  situated  between  40°  8'  and  41''  lu'  N.  let.,  and  4^* 
and  6°  30*  Vf.  long.  It  is  bounded,  on  the  east,  by  tiie  pro- 
vince of  Segovia ;  on  the  west,  by  that  of  Salamanca ;  oi^ 
the  south,  by  that  of  Toledo ;  and  on  the  north,  by  Valla- 
dolid.  The  territory  of  this  province  is  the  most  elevated  in 
tbe  eentral  Dart  of  Spam,  partienlarly  in  its  mtharo  ex- 


tBKmkff  when  it  is  yaj  nunmtunmi.  The  nrinsml  «f 
these  mountaim  are  the  Sieiraa  der  Avjh.  tiw  dinstun  of 
which  is,  in  general  %Hn  e«at  to  vest  Tbsre  also  is  the 
great  pmrtmama  of  Avila,  a  tnmeated  eoae,  Aw  snnmit  of 
which  eontaiaa  a  surfcoe  of  8  square  leagues,  about  TS« 
Bnglish  square  miles.  This  vast  extent  ef  ground  ia  abooai 
barren,  and  serves  oply  for  pasture  and  fire-wowl.  Ths 
soutberp  part  of  this  pnmnee  heing  so  mountainous  is  ex- 
tremely eold,  and  very  thinly  pecyled.  The  northeia  Au- 
biots  are  milder,  moM  pHMuoti\a,  and  better  inhabited; 
but  they  are  defloient  in  fuel,  nhi^  is  supplied  iimn  thu 
forests  in  the  south. 

There  is  a  lake,  of  small  extnnt,  near  Doa  Jimeno  |  and 
two  still  smaller  lakfs.  mUed  Lm  SnUua,  not  At  faxm 
Hnmaatflanduk 

The  rivq*  of  this  pmvinon  aM  wy  mepnsjdwaMdi  The 
Adiya,  which  ia  the  principal,  has  it4  Muroe  near  ViUatoto, 
20  miles  west  of  Avila.  Its  counw  is  from  vast  to  east  as  iu 
as  that  oity,  where  it  forms  an  angte.  and  takixa  a  direction 
from  south  to  north,  after  hmog  nsriched  by  the  Boll^n. 
empties  itself  into  the  Dueio,  in  the  prorince  of  Valladolid. 
Its  course  ii  about  36  miles.  The  Alherohe  sprioga  neu 
Piedrahita,  on  the  western  boundaries  <if  the  province,  tlows 
first  south,  then  east,  and  lastly  fluuth-.we«t,  and  fUla  into 
the  Tagus,  near  Oasale^,  ia  the  province  of  Toledo.  Its 
course  through  the  provinoe  of  Avila  ia  about  80  miles.  The 
ether  rivers,  or  rather  streams,  are  not  deserving  of  men- 
tion :  with  the  axeeption  of  the  lasfc-mentioned,  aU  flow  into 
the  Dnero,  following  the  inolinMioa  of  the  land,  which  in 
geneml  is  to  the  n»th. 

The  area  of  this  jvovinee  is.  aeending  to  Miftaao,  17A 

Save  leagues  of  20  to  a  degree,  which  muea  l&7ft  geogra 
lioal  square  miles ;  am)  iu  population  106,718  inhabitants 
distributed  among  283  towns  and  viUa||es. 

More  than  half  the  lands  of  the  provinoe  are  uncultivated. 
The  part  which  is  oultivalad,  and  whieh  does  not  consist  of 
jMisture-ground.  produoes  grain,  fruit,  oil.  wine,  and  flax. 
The  unmvourable  state  of  agriculture  in  this  province  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  lands,  is  either  vested  inalienably  in  eoclesiaatical 
bodies  or  is  fettered  in  the  hands  of  private  families  by 
strict  entails.  (See  Minano,  and  also  the  Ettadistica  Ttr~ 
ntoriai  de  Iq  Fromnda  de  Avila,  by  Don  B.  Borjas  y  Tar- 
rius.) 

A^L  A.  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  nane,  is  situ- 
ated  ht  a  plain  elevated  8484  feet  above  tiie  lefal  of  aea, 
an  the  rig^ht  hank  of  the  Adaja,  40°  42'  N.  Int.  4°  SC  W. 
long.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  which  wore  built  in 
the  time  of  Alonso  VI.  of  Castile.  The  etreets  very 
irregular,  but  wdl  paved  and  elean.  The  houses  are  ia 
general  built  of  granite  of  a  dark  colour,  whidi  eircumstanos 
gives  to  the  city  a  gloomy  aspect.  The  town  is  ornamonted 
with  many  fountains,  and  has  a  good  promenade  in  the 
suburbs.  At  a  certain  distance  the  city  presents  an  appear* 
ance  of  Krandeur,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  towen 
and  steeples  which  rise  majestically  over  its  old  walls. 

Avila  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  has  a  chapter,  a  bishop 
seven  dignitaries,  twenty  canons,  and  a  great  number  fA 
chaplains.  The  bishopric  eontains  535  paries.  The  ei^ 
has  eight  parishes,  eight  convents  fiw  men  and  ei^ht  fos 
women,  an  hospital,  a  seminary,  and  a  university  in  the 
eonvent  of  Santo  Domingo.   The  population  is  4976. 

Avila  has  the  privile^  oalled  P^  de  granos.  or  th< 
standard  measure  fop  gmins,  known  in  Spain  by  the  nanu 
of  Marco  de  Avila. 

This  town  has  been  the  tlieatre  of  many  remarkabh 
events ;  among  others,  of  the  solemn  act  of  deposition  o 
the  weak  Enrique  IV.,  who,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1463,  w& 
solemnly  degraded  in  the  public  square  from  the  royal  dig 
nitjs  and  hia  brother  Alonso  proclaimed  king  in  hia  stead. 

There  are  at  Avila  nine  manufactories  of  woollen  etuffi 
five  of  cotton  prints,  and  several  of  hats,  belonging  to  privat 
individuals;  besides  the  royal  manufaotory  of  ohitb,  tfa 
madunery  of  which  is  moved  by  water. 

Avila  is  the  birth-phwe  of  Santa  Theresa,  the  founder  % 
the  bare-footed  Carmelites,  whose  writings  are  ao  highl 
valued  in  Spain  for  the  purity  and  elegance  of  their  style. 

(See  Minano ;  Antillon ;  Bttadistiea  de  h  Provineia  c 
Avila,  par  Don  Bernardo  Boi^as  y  Tarrius.) 

AVISON,  OHARLEB,  a  piusioian  of  considerable  em 
nence.  both  as  a  critic  and  a  composer,  was  bom  about  tl 
year  17S6.   When  young  heviailed  It»ly  for  the  purpoM 
st»Ay,  an4  aAer  his  letom  beaame  a  pupiL  of  Gemtni&i 
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ndn  wlm  ht  aeqiurad  his  knovMga  vt  More^writiiig. 
He  settkd  al  Newvastle-upon-TvDe,  haTing  acc^ted  the 
plaoeof  orfruBt  of  the  jHincipal  cauidi  in  that  town,  where 
he  eaBHami  till  his  death.   In  1752  be  published  his 
Stuaf  m  iBukal  ExpreMMum,  a  w^- written  work,  which 
diipbp  MoA  aeuceness,  and  no  small  share  of  that  taste 
whfe^  arism  oat  of  good  sense  and  de^  reflection ;  but  he 
wu  sot  fiee  ftom  prejudices,  and  laboured  in  vain  to  exalt 
IfamUo  tad  GwBiniani  a«  the  eHpebse  of  Handet  Many, 
hMRfir,  of  hb  ^Muioos  will  bear  the  twt  of  strict  exa- 
■inaliiB;  sod  mueh  of  whu  ha  fats  adTaaoed*  esMcialljr 
ii  hmu  of  AtBulioi^  in  choral  muaiok  will  be  aerated  to 
bejv^  whm  a  iktiB  phikMopby  is  oaUed  to  the  aid  of  mn- 
lietl  eritidsia.  Hb  essay  was  aanramd  hf  Dr.  WilUam 
Hiyes,  of  OkArd,  who  eertainly  expoaed  two  or  thiee  enon 
«udi  Avisoa  had  fisllen  into  n^eetiDc  the  estabUched 
nbs  of  anaKal  compoaittni.    But  the  Muned  ^fessot 
■sde  his  attai^  wiA  too  mveh  amenly,  abd  was,  in  a  few 
iostaoeest  orer-stRlltunu  in  defending  eertain  laws  of  har- 
maj  wUdi  even  then  were  beginning  to  be  slighted,  and 
bsie  aaee  been  abrogated  in  praetloe.   Avison,  in  the  fol- 
kwing  year,  replied  to  Hayes,  in  a  diort  pamphlet  contain- 
■neb  ssteasm  and  Ut$le  a^ument ;  and  here  the  matter 
ofped:  bat  his  wort,  cootinuea  to  be  read,  while  that  of 
tsi  awilaat  is  fei|^t«n.   Bfr.  Avison  was  the  projector 
rf  tke  adntatioii  of  Maro^lo's  Psalms  to  the  English  ver- 
an,  «bn  Garth  of  Ihirfaam  undertook  and  pubUshed, 
■bA  aaaated  by  Um  ftnner.  His  own  eompoaitions  consist 
(Uelysf  in  soli  of  Coneertos  for  a  Full  Band,  fbrty-flve 
m  Boadier.  whidi  exhibit  mxav  elegance  than  originality  t 
tktf  wve'neTaibelesa  rery  forourabiy  received,  awl  one  or 
t«»  of  tbnn  are  still  peiAaiiwd  at  Uie  Antient  Concerts, 
«hae  tba  distinctness  of  their  melody  always  secures  to 
then  irren]  willing  heercn,  and  some  warm  admirers. 

ATLO^IA.  called  by  the  Italians  VBl6aB.  or  La  Valona, 
1  tm  B  AUnnia,  om  the  gulf  of  ATl6na,  which  is  formed 
bf  the  besdiand  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  the 
&en>-CaiaBian  Promontory,  and  called  at  the  present  day 
C.LiBgBBtia,OTG16ea  (La.  CapeTon^e).  This  headland 
iitbtismiDaltoa  of  tlie  Aom-CeruiDian  Mountains  of  the 
utieB^  BOW  the  Mountaina  of  Kluin4ra.  Tbe  gtflf  «f 
AtUag,  m  a  deep  iwcaaa,  in  pt^ortien  to  Its  extent  t  ^ 
m  ■  ant  at  tbe  bottom  of  it,  bntoD  the  loft  band  as  yob 
id  into  the  gulf.  The  town  has  a  eondderable  lake  near 
it;  audio  the  N.B.  it  ia  ohritand  by  sna  of  the  tangos  of 
At  AHnwan  noontaina. 

The  Ing  annexion  of  AYlAtw  with  Itatyhas  given  to  it 
tbcfffttsianae  of  mn  Italian  town.  Dr.  Hellaiid.  on  his 
ntftohscmd  the  Italian  style  of  buiUmg  in  atraet 
■key  vhirh  be  pa— od.  *thm  popolatiim  is  now,  however, 
■Inst  catiicly  iCohanuBodan.  Althongh  there  is  a  Onek 
Kifagp  at  AvUSiia,  yet  the  number  of  Greeks  is  few,  perhaps 
•Wtt  thirty  &mil»a.  Hiace  are  a  few  Chnstians  of  the 
!«■  dnocb.  whoae  s^ierior  is  the  Bishop  of  Honte  Negroi 
At  ilw  tina  at  Dr.  HoUand't  riiit  (vis.,  ia  IBIS),  and 
■hsa  Mir.  Hobbovwe  was  in  AUioiiia  (in  180»).  it  supplied 
D|fBi  Albania  wicli  aoeh  attides  bf  Italian  and  Omaan 
lufcrtaga  aa  *em  in  aso  aibang  the  nativas ;  gnn  and 
'«iai  haft^  glaaa*  p^P^f  wd  Calabnan  oapotes.  The 
«[pwta  wet«  timboTk  gall-BUts,  wheat,  maice,  wool,  oil,  and 
niuRlphch  from  the  mines  of  Selenitaa,  on  the  left  bank 
'  the  Vkioa,  or  Boioaaa.  about  S  miles  to  tbe  N.B.  (rf 
AiUaa.  Dr.  Holland  esthnated  the  number  of  houses  at 
■triy  1000,  end  Mr.  Oalt  had  prsTioasly  estimated  the 
"^Mtsats  at  ftMO.  There  wen  six  mosques  and  one  Gra^ 

&fttaa  vaa  known  to  the  utienta  by  tbe  name  of  Anion. 
bBiakt.40'89'  N.,andkmg.  14°  Sa'  B.fnm  Oreenwidi. 

AvIiBa  waa  in  tba  padialie  ^  Bent  (see  Bxrat]  ;  and 
IhihiA  ftsba  of  Bamt,  irtn  was  depoaad  and  Im^oned 
kfAK  Pidtt.  ralind  hm  after  the  sBrrendar  of  his  eapllal, 
his  gate  and  treaaoiMB,  and  held  out  fin-  seme  time 
*MaN  a  Hfffkndipg  flno,  nntil,  after  ho  had  otoaiwd  to 
^  — '■■raim.  he  feU  into  &e  hands  of  his  onetties  by 
**s4bw. 

Ik.  BiBand  deooribes  the  bed  of  ssphaltum  or  compabt 
*i*nl  pitch  at  Belottttaa  aa  probably  extending  over  a  sur- 
k«nlant  four  milesin  citeumfbtenoe.  The  pitch  appears 
kfabss  plaeea  on  the  deetivi^  of  the  ravinaa  which  inter- 
ns ^district,  and  is  occasionally  wotked  in  auoh  situa- 
^  bat  man  fknqnsatly  by  shafts  smk  dowh  frotn  the 
'■An.  It  ia  covered  by  a  loose  depcwit  of  calcareous 
«l  Off,  Ity  boda  dT  shala,  Sm,.  Ow  thickaoM  of 
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which  vaiM  in  difoent  places.  Dr.  Holland  desoendad 

into  one  shaft  which  was  only  40  feet  deep,  30  feet  being 
cot  through  the  bed  of  pitch.  At  this  depth,  and  while 
having  yet  a  floor  of  the  mineral,  the  workmen  began  to 
tunnel  in  a  horizontal  direction:  but  this  mine  Was  of 
recer-t  origin,  and  the  workings  had  yet  advanced  only  a 
few  feet  from  the  shaft.  The  miners  reported  that  in  some 
parts  the  bed  of  pitch  (or  beds,  for  it  is  not  ascertained 
whether  it  is  one  continuous  bed  or  not)  was  70  or  80  feet 
thick.  The  colour  of  this  pitch  approaches  to  black ;  Uio 
fracture  is  oonehoidal ;  it  is  slightly  brittle,  and  has  a  swci- 
flo  gravi^  of  1*4  or  1*0.  It  beeomas  viscid,  nearly  fluidi 
when  heated,  and  boms  with  a  tolerably  bright  flame.  The 
property  oi  the  mines  is  vested  in  tbo  Oraaa  Seignior,  and 
All  Pkcba  paid  a  rent  of  10,0D0  piastres  per  annum.  The 
carriage  of  the  |Htch  to  Avl6na  was  chiefly  done  by  h(HWS, 
and  uxor  seven  cargoes  were  (about  1812)  annually  ex- 
THvted.  chiefly  to  Malta  and  to  didfereat  Italian  ports. 
Taking  the  piastre  of  Selim  of  IBOr  as  the  standtid  her«^ 
10,000  piastres  are  equal  to  nearlv  600iL 

AVOCADO  PBAR.   [See  PsaexA.} 

AVOCA'T,  a  French  n-on),  derived  from  the  Latin  aJvo- 
cafN«.  and  corresponding  to  the  EngUah  '  counsellor  at  law/ 
[See  Adtocati.J  In  French  law  language  the  avocats 
are  distinguished  into  'avocats  plaidans,'  who  answer  to 
our  barristers,  and  *  avocats  oonsultans,'  called  also  '  juris- 
consultea,'  a  kind  of  ehsmber  counsel,  who  do  not  {dead  in 
court,  bat  g^vo  their  opinion  on  intricate  points  of  law.  Un- 
dor  the  old  monarehy  the  avocats  were  classed,  with  regard 
to  professional  rank,  into  vsrious  categories,  such  as  '  avocats 
au  conseil,'  who  conducted  and  pleaded  causes  brought  be- 
fbre  the  king's  council ;  they  were  seventy  in  number,  and 
were  appointed  by  tbe  chancellor ;  they  were  considered  as 
attached  to  the  king's  court:  and  'avocats  gSn£raux,'  wlio 
pleaded  before  the  parliaments,  and  other  superior  courts,  in 
all  causes  ia  which  the  king,  Uie  church,  communities,  and 
minors  were  interested.  Atlrstthe  'avocatag^ntraux'wero 
ityled  '  avocats  du  roi,'  and  the  other  barristers  who  pleaded  in 
private  oauses  wen  called  *  avocats  g^n^raux,'  but  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth,  or  die  begitining  of  the  eighteenth 
oentory,  those  ai^llations  were  cbi«ged,  tbe  *  avocats  du  roi' 
mres^led  'avocats  ^nCraux,'  and  thraa  of  them  were  ap- 
pointed to  each  sopehor  oourt,  while  the  counsel  who  filled 
the  sane  office  before  the  inferior  courts  assumed  the  name 
of 'avocats  du  rd.'  {Repertoire  Universel  ds  Jurispru- 
dsHc«,  and  Dietionnaire  de  tAcademit.)  *  Avocat  fiscal ' 
wasa  law-officer  in  a  ducal  or  other  seignorial  court  of  justioSi 
answering  to  tbe  avocat  du  roi  in  a  royal  court. 

At  present  there  are  in  France  >  avocats  au  conseil  du 
roi,' as  formerly;  'avocats  g£n£raux,'  of  whom  there  are  five 
at  the  (Tourt  of  Cassation  or  Supreme  Court,  four  at  the 
Gout  Royale  of  Paris,  besides  sulwtitutes,  and  two  or  three 
at  each  Cour  Royale  in  the  departments.  The  practising 
barristers  are  classed  into  *  avocats  i.  la  Cour  de  Cassation, 
who  are  fifty  in  number,  and  who  conduct  exclusively  all 
causes  befim  that  oourt;  and  *  avocata  i  la  Cdur  Royale,* 
who  plead  beftne  the  various  roxal  courts.  AU  avocats  must 
be  baehelwa  at  law,  and  must  have  taken  the  oath  befbre  the 
Cour  Royale.  There  is  a  roll  of  the  advocates  practising  in 
each  court.  Candidates  are  admitted  by  the  Council  of 
Discipline  after  a  probationarv  term.  The  members  of  the 
council  are  elected  by  the  advocates  inscribed  on  the  roll. 
The  *  avou^'  (attorneys)  also  plead  when  the  number  of 
advocates  is  not  sufficient  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
{AlmanachRoyidet  Saiional.)  The  word  'avoue,'  in  canon 
law,  meant  tbe  protector  or  guardian  of  some  church,  abbey, 
or  monastery,  or  other  ecclesiastical  community  and  jurisdic- 
tion. In  the  middle  ages  he  was  generally  some  feudal 
lord  who  took  care  of  the  temporal  interests  of  the  Commu- 
nity, and  defended  them  either  in. court  or  field;  he  dis- 
pensed justice  in  the  name  of  the  ecdesiastical  superiors  in 
all  places  under  their  junsdietion.  and  commanded  the  forces 
assembled  in  their  defenoe.  In  German  he  was  called 
'  kastvogt ;'  the  name  occurs  often  in  the  history  of  the 
middle  agesi 

AVOIRDUPOIS,  or  AVeRDUPOIS.  the  name  given 
to  the  common  system  of  weights  in  Biigland,  now  applied  to 
all  goods  except  the  precious  metaU  and  medicines.  Thus, 
a  pound  of  toa  is  a  pound  averdapou,  and  contains  7(;00 
grains  (  a  pound  of  gold  ia  a  pouuu  troy,  and  contains  5  760 
grains.  The  word  has  been  supposed  to  be  derived  iVom  the 
Fieoab  ovetr  du  poidt,  to  have  weight ;  but  considering  that 
aoerdvpou  a  the  man  antiant  mode  of  spellinf  the  wOt  tatl 
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ihfct  tiw  ohwdete  French  verb  averer*  ud  tlie  middle  l^atin 
word  merart,  signify  to  verify  (wo  Ducange,  tt  the  word 
Averan),  it  is  mors  Hkely  that  we  are  to  look  here  for  the 
true  etymdogy.  It  hai  alio  been  supposed  that  the  word 
is  derived  from  meria  ponderit,  avena,  and  OMro,  being 
(on  the  same  authority)  words  used  for  goods  in  general. 

The  ounee  averdupois  is  generally  considerad  as  the 
Roman  tmcia.  ft  contains  437i  grains  (N.B.  there  is  but 
one  grain  in  use  amongst  us),  while  the  Roman  undo,  ac- 
cording to  Arbuthnot,  contains  437f  grains;  according  to 
Christiani  Welle  Mintre,  Sec.,  Venire,  1760,  cited  by  Dr. 
Young)  it  is  41$'^  grains;  and  according  to  Paucton (cited 
by  Dr.  Kelly)  it  is  431^  grains.  Whether  the  preceding  be 
correct  or  not,  we  cannot  suppose  ^lat  in  any  case  the  sup- 
position could  be  nearly  venfled,  as  our  ancestors  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  attentive  to  small  woghts :  for 
ihstuiee,  in  the  liit  of  church  gold  and  Bilver  plate  aelivmd 
to  Henry  Tin.  (preserved  in  the  Bodlman  library),  nothing 
less  than  an  ounce  is  mentioned,  except  only  once,  in  which 
a  ouarter  of  an  ounce  is  given. 

The  antient  pound  (now  used  in  Scotland)  was  heavier 
than  the  averdapois,  end  weighed  7600  grains:  the  earliest 
regulations  on  the  subject  Ax  the  troy  weight ;  the  averdu- 
pois is  mentioned  in  some  orders  of  Henry  VIII.,  a.d.  1  S3!i, 
and  a  pound  of  this  sort  was  placed  in  the  Exchequer  as  a 
standurdby  Elixabeth,  A.n.  1568.  The  committee  of  1758 
found  this  pound  to  be  1)  grains  less  than  it  should  be  as 
deduced  from  the  standard  troy  pound  kept  at  the  Mint, 
which  they  attributed  to  frequent  use ;  bat  oonsidering  the 
averdu^s  weight  altogether  as  'of  doubtflil  authoriw,'  and 
troy  weight  as  the  one  *  best  known  to  our  law,'  they  re- 
commeiraed  the  adoption  of  the  latt«  as  a  standard,  which 
it  has  accordingly  been  ever  since,  though  goods  in  general 
are  weighed  by  averdupois  weight. 

The  committee  of  1816  made  no  alteration  in  the  weights, 
but  ascertained  the  value  of  the  grain,  as  afterwards  de- 
scribed in  the  Act  of  Parliament  5  Cieo.  IV,  c.  74 :  *  A  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  weighed  in  air  bv  brass  weights,  at 
the  temperature  of  sixty-two  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer, the  barometer  being  at  thirty  inches,  is  equal 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  grains,  and  four  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousandth  parts  of  a  grain.'  The  pound  aver- 
dupois contains  7000  such  grains.  Ftcm  this  it  may  be 
deduced  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water,  under  the  above  con- 
ditions, weighs  997*14  ounces,  which,  being  very  nearly 
1 000  ounces,  gives  an  expeditious  rule  for  deducing  the  real 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  any  substance  from  its  specific 
gravity.  For  example,  if  the  apecific  gravity  of  gold  be 
19-36,  the  weiffbt  of  a  cnbio  fbot  of  gold  is  1 9360  ounces 
averdupois.  It  more  accuracy  be  required,  subtract  three 
fer  every  thousand  ticm  the  result 

The  iTerdup(ns  pound  is  divided  as  foUows 
GndnR.  Dram. 
Uru  •  Ounce. 

43  7|  IS  1  Pound. 

7000  256  16  1 

28  pounds  make  one  quarter. 
1 12  pounds,  or  4  quarters,  one  hundred  weight. 
20  nundred  weight  one  ton. 

The  ounce  is  more  commonly  divided  into  quarten  than 
into  drama. 

The  \uawl  nntractiiHU  are  as  follows : — 

grain    .   .  gr.  pound  lb. 

dram    .   ,  dr.  quarter  qr. 

ounce   .   .  ox.  hundred  weight   .   .  cwt 

To  reduce  a  large  number  of  pounds  to  hundred  weights 
roughly,  Jham  mhut  two  flguret  take  all  but  three.  Thu« 
1 7,684  poundi  ooDtain  1 49  hundred  weight,  done  as  folkiws  .-— 
176 
17 

Subtract  1A9  • 
When  the  number  of  hundred-we^hU  exceeds  100,  the 
error  can  never  be  {mater  than  two. 

The  pound  avmupoia  ia  '43354  of  the  French  kilo- 
gramme, and  '9071  of  the  common  French  pound.  That  is, 
904  pounds  are  41 0  kilogrammes,  and  45S  pounds  averdupois 
are  410  F^naneh  pounds.    [See  Wiiohts  and  MsAsnBaa.] 

I  de:*imaU  be  employe :  from  one  hundredth  of  the 
pounds  subtract  one  thontandtk,  and  from  the  result  sub- 
tnet  its  hundredUi  part.  The  result  is  about  one  five- 
hundredth  part  too  smalL  We  give  the  preceding  examplet 
ud  anotiier  which  ia  an  obrfaiiu  wifieatkn 


17.684  lib. 
17C-84 
1^68 

16916 
1*59 
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AVON,  the  name  of  several  Britisli  rivers,  the  principal 
of  which  we  shall  mention  below.  It  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  antient  British  language,  and  to  signify  a  rircr  *. 

1.   The  Upper  Avon,  m-  the  Avon  of  Warwickshire, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Severn.   It  rises  from  a  source  called 
Avon-well,  m  the  village  of  Naseby,  in  Northamptonshire : 
and  after  flowing  a  littie  way  towuds  die  N.W.,  turns  to 
the  S.W.,  and  foinni  tbe  boundary  between  die  counties  of 
Northampton  and  I^ioaster.  About  twelve  or  flffceen  miles 
from  its  source  it  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  fVaUmg-Hre^ 
at  Dow  bridge,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  station,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ireland  to  be  the  Tripontium  of  Antmiinus. 
This  station  is  in  excellent  preservation,  and  is  close  to  the 
bank  of  the  river.   It  is  not  on  the  Watling-street,  but 
about  half  a  mile  from  it  on  the  north-east  side,  and  there- 
fore a  little  higher  up  the  river.    From  Dow  bridge  the 
river  has  a  winding  oourse  of  above  thirty  miles— its  main 
direction  being  first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south-west, 
past  Rugby,  Bretford,  Stoneleigh,  and  other  places  to  War- 
wick.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  receives  Uiree  tributariea, 
which  may  be  noticed:  the  Swift  (from  Lutterworth  in 
Leicestershire),  and  the  Sow  (fVom  the  nordi-eaat  part  of 
Warwickshire),  foil  into  it  on  the  right  bank,  and  the  Lem 
or  Leame  (wl^h  comes  fhmi  the  boiden  of  Northampton  • 
shire,  past  Leamington  Priors),  on  the  left  bank,  rrom 
Warwick,  where  it  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  it 
winds  gently  towards  Stratford,  the  birth  place  of  Shak- 
speare.  about  eight  miles  south-west  from  Warwick,  by  thb 
road ;  but  the  length  of  the  river  is  probably  from  twelve  to 
fifteen.    A  liule  below  Stratford,  the  river  Stour  (which 
rises  just  within  the  border  of  Oxfordshire,  and  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  southern  part  of  Warwickshire)  falls  into 
tiie  Avon  on  the  left  bank ;  a  few  miles  below  the  Alne 
(which  comes  from  the  north,  and  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Arrow,  at  Aloester)  enters  it  on  the  right  bank ;  and  the 
stream  leannjg  WarwickihiTe,  enters  Worcester^iire,  and 
passes  on  to  I^esham,  having  had  a  oourse  from  Stratlivd 
of  about  eighteen  miles.   From  Evesham  the  river  takra  ■ 
circuit  by  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury,  just  within  the  bordex 
of  Gloucestershire,  where  it  fulU  into  the  Severn.  This  last 
part  of  its  course  may  be  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  miles  ; 
and  the  whole  length  of  the  stream  from  ita  rise  to  its  Jnno- 
tion  with  the  Severn*  may  he  iptiiwt*^  at  about  a  hundreij 
miles. 

The  stream  of  the  Avon  is  gentle,  and  its  banks  interest 
ing  and  beautiful,  though  occasionally  flat.  It  is  navigable 
from  Stratford  for  vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burden.  Mr 
Ireland  states,  on  the  authority  (tf  a  person  who  occupiev 
the  mill  near  Rugby  for  alnust  forty  years,  that  in  wamit 
ftoets  (not  in  all)  uie  river  fteeies  frimi  tite  bottom.  '  Tbi 
freezing  commenoet  at  die  bottoni  of  the  flood-gates,  whiel 
he  (the  miller)  ftnt  heoHuea  sensible  of  by  the  passage  o 
the  water  being  stepped  at  that  punt ;  and  is  plainly  pei 
oeived  at  the  flood^pftes,  in  its  progress  from  the  bottom  t 
the  top,  to  fiU  up  and  aueoessively  close  the  cracks  the 
appear  in  the  sumoe.  They  attempt  to  draw  the  aluioei 
but  in  vain,  and  with  no  better  success  attempt,  with  loza 
poles,  to  break  the  ice.  These  poles,  when  drawn  out  < 
the  river,  are  incrusted  with  light,  nollow,  and  honey -combe 
ice.  After  these  frosts  the  river  alwa}«  overflows  its  bankci 
Other  masses  of  ice,  in  various  parts,  rise  to  the  surface  ara 
are  brought  down  by  the  stream.  The  upper  part  of  tb 
water  is  not  frozen ;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  haa  been  fot: 
hours  above  the  horizon  the  whole  is  diast^ved,  and  tfa 
mill  no  longer  impeded  in  ita  operation.  This  kind  oSttan 
the  miller  ^nominated  the  oneAor  froet.  A  similar  pb* 
nomeaon  has  been  observed  in  the  Thames,  and  also  i 
America,  whero  Uie  same  designation  (^mehor/rotl  is  usecl 
(Ireland's  Picturetmie  View*  on  the  Avon.)  A  canal  froi 
Stratford  to  the  Worcetter  and  Birmingham  Qmalt  «om 
nects  the  Avon  with  the  great  lyatnn  of  inland  navigatic 
in  the  midUnd  counties: 

8.  TV  liOKier  Avon  riaes  in  the  hilly  distriBt  in  die  nortl 


*  Ur.  Inluid.  ia      netamrw  Vtam  n  cb  dnm,  mm.  'Avoa  Bwa. 
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inputtf  V^ltsliire.    Several  springs,  after  unitinff  thetr 
nten,  far  flnt  Co  the  N.W.  past  Wootton  Basset  (but  not 
ekaetolhetcnni).  then  turn  to  theW.,  and  afterwards  to 
the  8.W.past  Chippenham  and  Melksham  to  Bradford, 
Kirlfjbtf  miles  irom  the  source,  followinf^  the  windings 
of  At  lOtam.    Between  Woottoo  Basset  and  Chippeniiain 
the  Am  receives  a  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
itilnesbtny,  which  is  marked  in  some  maps  as  the  Avon, 
ti  tboarii  it  were  the  main  stream ;  and  another  small 
fleam  mm  the  neigfabourhood  of  Calne  Iklls  into  it  just 
ihm  Chii^nham.    Fzwa  Bradlbrd  the  river  has  a  cir- 
eoitnu  eonrse  of  more  than  ten  miles  to  Bath,  receivinK  the 
little  itmm  of  the  Were  from  Trovbridge.  and  the  Krome 
too  Frocae,  both  <mi  the  left  bank.    Between  Bradford  and 
Batb  ibe  river  enters  Somersetshire.   From  Bath,  where  it 
bccoma  oavigable,  it  flows  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
wht  miles  to  the  N.W.  through  Bristol  into  the  Bristol 
CbaoDeL   Its  whole  course  is  thus  between  seventy  and 
o^ty  milea.    Large  vessels  can  get  up  to  Bristol,  which  is 
mne  oc  ten  miles  up  the  river. 

'This  river  is  more  remarkable,*  says  Skrine  (General 
JeasuHt  of  all  the  River*  of  Note  in  Great  Britain),  *  for 
the  romantic  valleys  it  forms,  and  the  rich  country  it  winds 
through,  than  for  its  extent,  being  generally  buried  between 
lieep  banks.  Its  colour  also  is  liable  to  be  affected  by 
tf>niu— those  froin  Wiltshire  tinging  it  with  while  from  n 
diiiky  aoiU  and  thoM  flrom  Somersetuiire  with  red  fh>m  the 
oefare  prevailing  in  that  country ;  but  it  naturally  presents  a 
dark  and  dec^  atream,  except  where  shallows  intervene, 
■od  is  oerasionaUy  rapid.* 

The  Kemtet  aula  Avon  Canal,  from  Bath  to  Newbury  in 
Be^  connects  this  river  with  the  Thames ;  and  other 
utifteUl  navigations  to  open  water  communication  be- 
tween Bath  and  Bristol,  and  the  clothing  district  of  Wilt- 
dure  and  Somersetsbire.  Just  below  Bristol  the  fine  rocks 
^  St.  Vincent  rise  abruptly  close  to  the  river.  It  was  in 
eonteaiplation  some  few  years  since  to  throw  a  suspension 
btidge  over  the  stream  at  this  point,  as  there  would  be 
Hrfweu  height  for  the  largest  vessels  to  pass  beneath  it. 
Bd0v  tbese  rocks  the  river  tuna  between  marshes  into  the 
Brislol  ClmnneL 

3L  TJbe  ZjitUe  Avon  is  an  insignificant  stream,  which  rises 
m  die  sonihem  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  flows  past 
Bofcdey  castle  into  the  Severn. 

4.  Tme  Awm  at  Wiltshire  and  Hampshire  rises  in  the 
fbrmer  eoanty.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  rivu- 
lets (riaiiig  in  the  hills  and  downs  which  lie  between  Hun- 
mfard  and  Devizes),  and  flows  in  a  southerly  direction  by 
Amesbury  towards  Salisbury,  watering  a  low  valley,  consi- 
denbty  beknr  the  average  level  of  the  county,  which  inter- 
Ms  Salisbury  Plain.  At  Salisbury  it  receives  the  Wily 
or  WlDey,  or  ■Willey-bournc  (which  comes  from  the  neigh- 
hMtrbood  of  Warminster,  and  is  augmented  by  the  N  ad- 
der, or  Adder-bourne*,  flrom  the  border  of  Etorseuhire), 
tad  the  Bourne  which  rises  to  the  east  of  the  sprinf^ 
<f  the  Afxm,  and  piinuei  a  course  nearly  parallel  to  it. 
Ik  Bourne^  it  may  be  observed,  is  dry  in  summer  and  har- 
leM  time.  By  these  accessions  the  Avon  becomes  navi- 
pfale,  and  entering  Hampshire,  runs  along  the  western 
adze  of  the  New  Forest,  past  Fordingbridge,  Ring- 
vood,  and  Christchurch,  until  it  falls  into  the  English 
Channel,  just  below  the  last-mentioned  town.  Near  its 
«it&U  it  receives  the  Stour,  which  rising  at  Stourhead, 
Wilu,  pursues  its  course  in  a  south-east  direction,  past  Stur- 
Mmter- Newton-Castle,  Bland  ford- Forum,  and  Wimboume- 
HiBner,  into  Hampshire,  and  unites  with  the  Avon.  The 
^Bipb  ol  these  rivers  may  be  estimated  to  be  as  follows  :~ 
The  Avon,  from  its  rise  to  Salisbury,  is  about  thirty-seven 
■mi  loog,  and  iu  whole  lei^th  is  above  seventy  miles.  The 
^kUey  is  about  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  the  Nadder 
■^oot  eiglitem :  Uie  Bourne  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  Willey. 
^  Sionr  is  more  important,  end  nearly  approaches  the 
oa^in  length ;  perhaps  its  course  may  be  stated  at 
■bMC  sixty  to  sixty-five  miles. 
Various  handsome  seats  adorn  the  banks  of  the  Avon  on 
descent  to  Salisbury,  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
ymt  tfaroagh  the  New  Forest.  Below  Ringwood,  indeed, 
it  gsnea  throogfa  a  less  interesting  sandy  level  to  Christ- 

'tW  liMT  is  BO  mmmtd  tnaa  Ita  MtpeatiiM  eoana.  NxVbju,  Nxbbjie, 
*^anKS  i,  tlk*  oid  S*xan  word  of  which  mx  modem  wont  mdder  If  ■  cor- 
11  My  b«  mtteed  hm  that  the  Dovprilt,  UMtiter  Itoder  oTthe  WU- 
--^  -„  fr  ,  inifT  mund  in  ami  put  of  iia  connat  aoC*ndm  iMtn; 
li  iiiw  b«a  as  doubt  of  hb  oarrectnm.  Thfa  irook  bw  »  Immi 
^»  ^      VOWj  pwriow  to  OmIi  Juaclioa. 


ehurch.  The  St(^lr  has  a  very  winding  comM  through  a 
oountry  adorned  with  a  number  of  beautiAil  seats. 

Large  ships  can  get  up  to  Christchurch,  where  the  tide 
rises  seven  or  eight  feet ;  but  a  few  miles  higher  up.  locks 
and  sluices  are  required  to  make  the  river  navigable. 

5,  6.  The  name  Avon  is  given  to  two  rivers  in  the  prin 
cipality  of  Wales.  One  is  in  Olamorganshire.  It  rises  ia 
the  inland  part  of  the  county,  and  after  a  south-west  course 
of  about  fifteen  miles,  fklls  into  the  sea  below  the  village  of 
Aher  Avon,  The  other  river  rises  in  Monmouthshire  and 
falls  into  the  Usk  noar  Caerleon.  It  is  of  about  the  same 
length  as  the  foregoing.  This  last-mentioned  stream  is 
distinguished  as  the  Avon  Lwyd,  or  the  Torvden. 

7,  8,  9.  Three  streams  in  Scotland  bear  this  name.  One 
is  a  feeder  of  the  Spey,  and  rises  in  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  county  of  Banff,  close  to  Caimgorum 
Mountain.  Ita  source  is  a  small  lonely  loch,  called  Loch 
Avon,  with  steep  precipitous  banks,  rising  sheer  up  almost 
to  the  very  ridges  of  toe  adjacent  mountains,  and  entirely 
keeping  the  sun  from  the  surface  of  the  loch  during  the 
winter  months.  Its  course  is  first  easteriy  for  about  13 
miles,  and  then  northerly  for  nearly  20  more,  until  it  joins 
the  Spey  at  Inveravon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  33  or  33 
miles.  It  flows  from  the  take  in  a  lai^  ra|Hd  stream ;  and 
thewatn:  is  remarkably  transparent,  so  as  to  appear  findable 
where  U  is  not  really  so.  In  different  books  dl  geography  it 
is  said  to  have  a  course  of  only  about  20  miles. 

The  next  stream  rises  just  within  the  border  of  Ayrshire, 
and  flows  in  a  circuitous  course  till  it  foils  into  the  Clyde 
on  the  left  bank  near  Hamilton.  Its  lengtti  is  nearly  20 
miles.  The  banks  are  high  and  bold,  and  in  many  places 
covered  with  natural  wood 

The  remaining  stream  runs  from  Loch  Fannyside  in 
Dumbartonshire ;  and  flowing  first  to  the  east,  and  then 
towards  the  north,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  a  little 
west  of  Burrowstooess.  Its  course  is  rather  more  than 
20  miles  ;  but  it  would  be  increased  in  length  if  measured 
from  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries,  ine  Logie  water, 
which  has  a  longer  ooune  than  the  parent  stoeam  previous 
to  their  junction.  For  about  half  its  course,  the  Avon 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  shire*  of  Linlithgow  and 
StiHing. 

All  these  Scotch  rivers  are  called  sometimes  Apen. 

(Skrine's  Bnglith  Rivers;  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wale* ;  Camden's  Britannia ;  Ireland's  Pieturet^a 
VieiB*  on  the  Upper  Avon,  ;  Sir  T.  D.  Lauder  s  Amount 
ftfihe  Great  Flood*  qf  Moray.  The  lengths  are  measured 
on  Arrowsmitb's  Map  qf  England,  four  sheets,  1813 :  and 
Ain&lie's  Map  qf  Scotland,  in  nine  sheets ;  except  Nos.  2 
imd  4,  and  part  of  No.  1*  which  have  been  measured  on  the 
Ordnance  Survey.) 

A'VOSET  (Zoology).  The  vernacular  name  for  some 
of  the  genus  recurtnroitra  <Linn.),  formerly  included 
among  the  ptUmiptdet,  or  true  swimmers,  but  now,  with 
greater  attention  to  the  habits  and  affinities  of  the  birds, 
placed  by  Vigors  among  the  grallatoret,  or  waders,  in  the 
fomily  tcobpadda,  betmen  the  genera  tottpnu  (sand- 
pipers) and  limota  (godwits),  in  which  lart  the  bill  begins 
to  be  a  little  reflected. 
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Tin  gmw  reaavirottra  includes  four  specie*— at  leut 
auukon  have  yet  only  recorded  so  many.  The  mudd^ 
tborei  of  the  oceau  and  the  banke  of  ssiuaries  are  (heir 
EnTQliritB  haunts,  vbeiv  they  feed  on  aquatic  animalst  such 
as  the  smaller  oonchiiers,  and  moUusks,  and  the  spawn  of 
Bthee.  They  are  deep  waders,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adepts 
at  swimniing.  Only  one  of  the  species  is  Europeau,  and 
ou  been  long  remarked  for  the  singulariQr  of  the  shape  of 
the  btU,  *  There  needs  no  great  pains  be  taken,  or  time 
•pent,  iu  QWtly  describing  this  bird,'  says  Ray  in  his  edi- 
tion of  WiUuffbby,  '  for  the  singular  bill  reflected  upwards 
ji  Buflkient  uone  to  characterixe  and  distinguish  it  from  all 
other  birds  we  have  hitherto  seen  or  heard  of.'  This  species, 
'ecurvirottra  avoceUa  (Unn.),  is  widely  diffused  through 
the  temperate  climates  of  Europe.  Siberia,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian,  and  the  salt-lakes  of  Tartary.  are  also  stated 
to  be  plentihilly  supplied  with  these  birds,  and  it  is  said  to 
be  met  with  Id  Sgnt  and  (rtbff- parts  of  Africa.  In  England, 
they  an  to  be  Ibond  on  the  eutem  coast  below  the  Humber, 
and  in  Bonmey  Marab*  In  the  nortbt  &nd  in  Scotland, 
they  are  rarely  seen. 

Notwithstanding  Ray's  remark,  this  i^eoies  cannot  lay 
claim  to  suoh  an  exclusive  singularity  in  the  sbftpe  of  the 
bilL  To  sav  nothing  of  the  other  spedes  of  recurvirostra, 
the  reflected  bill  appears  in  the  hmnpting  bir^s.  As  long 
Its  there  was  but  one  specimen  known,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  looked  upm  troehiiiu  recmviroalrit  (Swainson) 
with  the  eyes  of  doubt,  and  the  curvature  was  considered  to 
be  accidental,  or  the  effect  of  the  position  in  which  the  bird 
had  been  packed  ibr  transportation.  Six  or  seven  indivi- 
duals have,  however,  since  been  seen,  and  lesson  has  even 
described  a  second  species  under  the  title  of  trochilut  avo- 
ettUk.  That  thii,  therefix^,  is  a  genuine  form  of  the  bill 
among  the  humming  birds,  tture  ean  be  no  questun ;  but 
the  fltructuni  of  the  orgfui  in  Taaavirattra  ovocetta  iiWen 
widely  from  that  of  the  bill  of  these  trochiH. 

Pennant  well  describes  the  ofootet'*  bill  as  'very  thin, 
flexible,  and  of  a  substance  like  whalebone.'  BuffoQ  makes 
it  the  subject  of  one  of  his  lamentations  upon  the  errors  of 
Nature  and  her  niggard  disposition  in  providing  for  some  of 
the  lass  favoured  of  the  animal  creation.  But,  in  truth,  no 
organ  could  have  been  devised  more  admirably  adapted  for 
the  function  which  it  has  to  perform  than  the  bill  of  the 
avQiet,  as  he  who  has  seen  the  bird  scooping,  probing,  or 
apparentlv  patting  and  beating  the  water  and  soil  mud 
with  it,  while  the  mandiblee  act  as  a  strainer  and  retain  the 
prey,  will  readily  aoknowtedge.  Tbe-ofOic/  frequeDtly 
wades  up  to  the  breast,  and  its  k>ng  legs  ore  well  formed 
for  this  purpose;  fts-  they  are  comprMsed  laterally,  and 
present  but  a  thin  edge,  so  as  to  offw  hardly  any  resistance 
to  the  medium  through  which  they  have  (o  make  their 
pragiess.  Though  the  feet  are  palmated,  the^  appear  to 
be  adapted  not  for  swimming,  but  for  supporting  tne  bird 
upon  the  ooxe,  after  the  manner  of  the  mud-boanU  used  by 
fowlers,  and  figured  by  Colonel  Hawker;  this  office  the 
feet  of  the  apout  execute  in  perfection.  Montagu  says, 
*  We  remember  one  of  this  species  being  woundM  in  the 
wing,  and  floating  with  the  tide  for  near  a  mile,  when  it  was 
taken  up  alive  without  ever  attempting  to  swim ;  so  that 
the  palmatgd  feet  seem  only  intei^ed  to  support  it  on  the 
mud.* 

The  nests  of  the  aooutM,  which  ore  very  inortifloiaL  are 

r rally  formed  in  the  sinring,  in  marine  marshes,  where 
driest  point  is  selected.  They  breed  in  the  fons  of 
Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk.  The  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted 
with  brown  or  black.  When  distunwd,  soon  after  the  young 
are  hatched,  they  fly  round  and  round,  repeating  th«r  pe- 
culiar cry  'twit  twit'  iooessonUv.  and  ore  said  to  Uagti 
lameness,  like  the  lapwing,  to  oecoy  the  intruder  away. 
Pennant  gives  the  following  dimensions  of  an  arotet  whidi 
he  shot:— 'LengUi  to  the  end  of  the  tail  eighteen  indies, 
to  that  of  the  toes  twenty-two,  the  breadth  tbir^.'  The 
weight  was  thirteen  ounces. 

The  plumage  is  black  and  white.  The  bill  is  black,  and 
the  legs  and  toes  ue  of  a  pale  blue,  or  blueish  grey, 

AVOYBR  is  a  term  derived  firom  the  lAtio  odpo- 
eeUM».  Avtm6  or  Avoyer  was  no  doubt  a  French  form 
or  corruption  of  advoeaiut,  and  was  applied  in  nneral  to 
the  lay  champion  or  guardian  of  the  chuidL  Jn  South 
Qermony  and  Switzerland,  howevw,  a  country  so  ontiently 
and  universally  of  eoclesiastieal  (nganiistion,  the  officers 
who  ruled  as  deputies  of  tiie  emperor  were  induced  to 
deagDite  their  nithohty  by  the  title  which  was  most 


(Eener^l  in  the  eountry,  the  title  intplyiAS  Miclesiu- 
tical  authority.  Thus  we  find  in  the  begianing  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  Berthold,  Duke  of  ZcBringeD,  ^led  die 
emperor's  advocattu  in  these  region^,  and  Rodol|Hi  »fter> 
wards  was  advocatus  of  Suevia.  This  Uscm,  half  GetiDSB- 
icad,  half  Gallicized  ifor  the  Burgundians  then  gov^ed  tbe 
plains  of  Western  Switzerland),  became  in  common  padance 
Avoyer,  and  was  assumed  by  the  magistrates  of  such  towns 
as  had  attained  the  rank  of  Imperitd.  This  meant  that 
tbey  belonged  nominally  to  the  emperor,  which  ^riviletce 
rendered  ^em  independent  of,  and  on  a  level  with,  the 
feudal  aristocracy.  The  mt^atrates  of  Swiss  cities  assumed 
the  title  of  ^voy«r,but  the  title  sunk  every  where  into  disuM, 
except  at  Berne,  in  which  town  it  lasted  till  the  teyoluticn 
of  1794. 

AVRANCHES,  a  city  in  the  department  of  Manche,  in 
France,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  UUle  river  Si£e  or  Sto. 
The  distance  from  Paris  through  Caen  is  195  tniln; 
48°  41'  N.  lat..  and  1°  Sfl'  E.  long. 

Avranches  is  delightfully  situated  oq  the  «de  of  a  hlllt 
with  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  crowning  the  summit.  The 
river  winds  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  ffdU  into  the  sea 
two  or  three  miles  below  the  town.  The  tide  flows  up  to 
the  bridge  over  the  S^e  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built;  and  brine»  up  with  it  a  quantity  of  sand, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district  use  for 
manure.  The  valley  of  the  river  is  covered  with  fine  ver- 
dure and  with  wooiu  which  reach  quite  down  to  the  shore. 

Before  the  Re\-olution,  Avranches  had,  besides  its  cathe- 
dral, three  parish  churches,  two  or  three  monastic  establish- 
menta,  of  which  the  BenedicUne  convent  yet  remains,  a 
seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and  an  hospital.  The 
cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  pillaged  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  ruined 
during  the  Revolution.  The  republicans  took  the  lead  ofl 
the  roof  to  convert  it  into  shot ;  and  the  weather  has  oora- 
pleted  the  work  of  destruction.  Mrs.  Stothard,  who  visited 
tt  in  1818,  says,  that  nothing  remained  but  a  few  broken 
arches  and  pillars,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  A  flat  stone, 
with  a  cup  engraved  upon  it,  marks  the  spot  where  Kina 
Henry  II.  did  penance,  in  1172,  before  two  of  the  Popel 
let^tes.  for  the  murder  of  Becket.  According  tp  the  lasi 
edition  of  Malte  Brun'a  Geographic  VhiveraeUe  (Paris 
1832),  a  single  pillar  and  the  above-mentioned  stone  an 
the  only  relics.  From  a  raised  platform  or  terrace,  in  fron 
of  the  cathedral,  there  is  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  wts 
as  well  as  land. 

Small  vessds  ean  get  up  the  liver  as  far  as  the  bridge 
Hemp,  flax,  lace,  and  cctton,  are  among  the  vtioles  c 
trade  ;  but  the  ci^  does  not  appear  to  possess  any  manti 
facture  worthy  of  {wticular  notice.  There  are  a  good  higl 
school  {coUege),  a  library  of  25,000  volumes  and  204  maw 
scripts,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  number  of  iqIu 
bitanta  is  about  7000.  Many  £ng1ii>h  families  appear  i 
have  settled  here  after  the  peace  of  1814, 

Avranches  was  known  during  the  Roman  dominion  - 
Gaul  under  the  name  of  Ingena,  and  afterwards  by  that 
Abrincatui,  from  the  people  whose  capital  city  it  wa^.  Frq 
Abrincatui  the  name  was  changed  into  Abrincm,  and  finol 
into  Avranches.   As  bein^  in  Normandy,  it  waa  under  tl 
dominion  of  the  first  English  monarohs  of  the  Norman 
Plantagenet  races ;  and  was  considered  as  one  of  the  lif 
warks  of  Normandy  against  the  Bretons.  These,  bow0|| 
took  it  in  1203,  aqd  razed  fhe  castle  and  walls, 
last  were  afterwardis  restored;  and  Uie  place  was 
strengthened  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  into  whose  ban 
had  come.   It  fell  a^ain  under  the  power  of  the  £Qg 
during  the  war  earned  on  by  Henry  V.,  and  during 
reign  of  his  successor  Henry  VI. ;  but  waa  recovered  fl| 
them  by  the  French  in  1450.   In  the  reli^us  wars  of 
sixteenth  century,  Avranches  was  taken  by  the  Hugueqj 
who  pillaged  the  churches.   It  subsequently  embracecL 

a of  the  League,  and  was,  after  a  brave  defence,  ta 
e  troops  of  Henry  IV. 
The  diocese  of  Avranches  was  established,  it  is  nuppaj 
about  the  year  400  ;  but  the  precise  sra  is  not  known,] 
woasmall,  containing  only  180  mrishes:  the  bishop  vg 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen.  Amoost  thoseJ 
held  this  see,  was  the  celebrated  Pierre  Daniel  Huet.  - 
diocese  does  not  exist  now ;  but  the  town,  with  the  rd 
the  department,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Coutancea.  ■ 
Avranches  is  the  capital  of  an  amondisiement  in  m 
trt  the  towns  of  Cbanvule,  St,  JmiwiiandPn^onMA.  ^ 
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joibn  tXam  amfidiss^etit  i>  0ym  M  47S  sqtttm  uiilaa, 
it3A4J00iim;  and  the  number  of  inhaUtknto  in  183S 
«U  abore  J) 0,000. 

Hie  diftrirt  of  Avranehin  irai  one  of  the  aubdlvialoiii  of 
Nonnaodj,  and  inclnded  the  basin  of  the  little 
CdoDe  and  Sie.    The  Cbueiotm  dinded  it  fran  Bfelag&b 
^IntUn^.  The  S6a  ttnd  the  Conesmm  M  ttMigiiUa  u 
ftr  ai  the  tide  iIowb  up,  whMi  it  not  abott  thtee  or  Ibnr 
■ila,if  aomiidi.   l%e  climate  of  this  ditWct kindldt  but 
MDewfaat  hntaid.    Its  tnildnesB  b  «ttiAtod  bf  the  eftenu- 
ibnce  that  peedi  trees  are  grown  n  sttmdwda ;  while  about 
Cberiwurg,  in  Hie  aorthem  part  of  the  deputmetit,  tlwy 
ate  grown  oaly  agminst  a  walL   Flax,  beiop,  eom,  and 
hat,  ate  the  diief  prodneticns.   Cider  Ife  made  in  eonti- 
dvable  anautlty,  ana  is  in  good  lejmte ;  bat  no  wibe  it 
■ade;   A  ^^ooA  deal  of  salt  is  manomtur^  on  the  eoest. 

(Mrs.  Stotfaard'B  Lstters  written  dmring  a  Ibnr  mi  Nbr- 
mimiif,  Malte  Bran;  ExpiUy,  Dietiolmain Okgm- 
ttUour  dt»  GauU*  ei  da  la  Piwx,  fc.) 
AWARD.  [See  AkBintATioiv.j 
AWATSKA  BAY  is  a  c^Mcioat  baun  on  the  oeatera 
MMt  of  Kamtehatka,  Itinj;  in  the  big^t  bat«eett  Cape  Ge- 
TBiia  and  Chepocnuki  Ii  ost,  and  the  only  godd  harwmr  in 
fte  vfaolB  peninsula-  The  entranoe,  wnieh  ii  N.  by  W. 
ttne.  is  ftnr  ndlea  in  tensrtli,  and  one  and  a  half  Iti  hreadtti 
the  nanuwesl  part.  The  land  is  Ugh  on  both  sides,  and 
fte  meeaaMon  of  bluff  points,  with  alternato  sandy  bays,  pro- 
iaees  a  very  pleasing  effect  Oil  the  S.E.  point  of  the  en- 
trance is  a  mall  fort  and  lighthouse ;  the  tatter  is  only  used 
riien  the  annual  visit  of  vessels  from  Europe  is  expected 
with  supplies.  This  entranoe  leads  into  a  large  basin,  about 
lluity  mUes  in  circumference,  within  which  are  the  three 
hnbonn  of  Rakoweena,  Petropaulorski,  and  Tareinski. 
The  bay  is  bounded  by  high  and  well-wooded  land  on  all 
ades.  except  to  the  N.W.,  where  the  riTsrs  Awatska  and 
Pai^oimca  diachaise  themselves  among  swamps  and  shoals. 
The  geaanl  deptE  of  water  is  flrom  twelve  te  Abrtoen 
falhaaa.  Ae  bottom  level,  and  of  soil  mud. 

Tbabiy  abounds  in  flsb  of  the  flneat  qnality,  which  eon- 
stitnte  the  principal  find  of  the  infaaUlanta,  and  the  whole 
af  tbctr  short  summer  is  employed  in  catching  and  curing  a 
suppjy  far  the  winter.  Salmon,  trout  hemng.  floundwa. 
sod  smelt  are  tbe  most  plentifhl  %  the  lalnon  aM  puUeU- 
hrly  large  and  line ;  they  are  cured  by  dtying,  witbont  suit, 
that  aitide  being  scarce  and  dear. 

In  June  tbe  snow  still  lies  even  on  the  low  land,  but  the 
dwge  of  seasons  dnring  the  early  part  of  July  is  Tery 
Ufmi :  snnnaer  advances  without  the  intermission  of  spring, 
SM  the  transition  to  winter  about  the  beginning  trfOetobor 
a  equally  sudden.  Tbe  bar  is  generalfy  covmd  with  ice 
daring  the  winter,  and  the  thermometer  nils  sometimes  as 
bw  as  — of  Fahrenhmt;  the  niliRe  during  ^e  first 
ftmiecn  days  of  July  was  from  44"  to  7r,  mean  temp.  ftS". 

Aboat  twenty  miles  to  tbe  nortbwatd  are  three  very  high 
■aantaias,  the  highest  of  which  is  netwly  14,000  ftet  abcmi 
sen ;  die  central  one  is  a  volcano  (of  whidi  there  are 
Several  on  the  peninsula) :  these  mountains  may  be  heeu  at 
&e  distaiioe  (tf  160  miles.   The  country  is  generally  filled 
vilfa  wwrpfiw,  whose  sterile  ^es  present  vsat  strata  of  grey 
Ineslone ;  agate,  jasper,  serpentine,  asbestos,  amethystine 
stMrtz.  and  other  crystallized  rocks,  are  found,  with  many 
*-rils.  to  which  tbe  volcanic  action  hss  added  the  various 
T\m  soil  of  the  valleys  is  a  dark  rich  mould,  but  as 
aea  sapphes  the  inhabitants  with  their  chief  sustenance, 
hare  no  necessity  to  cnltivate  the  land ;  a  small  quan- 
ti^  of  rye,  with  a  few  potatoes  and  cabbages,  is  all  that  is 
111  by  their  labour. 
Vidiin  the  entrance  is  Uttm  harbour  of  RakowMna,  about 
hm  miloi  deep,  and  one  and  a  half  wide  St  the  entrance, 
■"i^^^ing  towards  tbe  head.  It  has  depth  of  water  for  the 
Ivgeat  veaaeU,  but  a  shoal  lies  across  me  month,  leaving 
a  narrow  channel  on  esdi  side  of  it,  so  that  vessell  can 
w  enter  with  a  fhir  wind. 

Two         to  the  northward  of  this  lie  the  town  and  har- 
tev  of  St.  Peter  and  Sl  Paul,  ot  Petropaulovaki  (pro- 
«d  sbortiy  Petr^olskl),  now  the  cairital  ofthepro- 
,  voA  resitlence  of  the  ffovemment  and  the  commercial 
^  _  who  have  remored  from  Bolchereik,  which  is 
*Ub  miles  to  the  westward.   Tfaere  are  two  small 

hftfe  the  pniiectioD  of  the  haibaur,  a  good  hospital,  and  a 
a^C  Tbe  town,  which  formerly  consisted  of  a  fbw  huts 
saftmdw  ipit  acrois  the  haxbonr.  Is  now  situated  at  the 
>ai  4te  Biiug  Ulde  landloeked  ba^  vhieh  b  e^)^  of 


wwtsining  six  or  eight  diips  of  the  line  in  Ae  mast  petAot 
seenii^.  The  town,  from  being  built  without  any  regard 
tt>  regularity,  has  but  a  poor  ^pearance :  the  houses  are  all 
eonstructad  of  logs ;  on  the  upper  side  of  each  log  a  groove  is 
out  to  receive  the  next,  and  a  notch  at  esdi  end  ^  tbe 
transverse  log.  the  ends  beine  allowed  to  project  some 
indua*  and  the  intatatioes  filled  up  with  moss,  which  ren- 
drn  the  dwelling  proof  against  tiie  weather.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  thakhed,  tne  entnmce  is  intrieate,  and  the 
^ter  has  to  pass  sevetal  doors  prevnus  to  reaching  the 
ajtsrtments,  whwh  are  warmed  by  hot  air  conveyed  Uirough 
mpes  from  a  large  fireplace  or  oven  in  the  centre  of  the 
iluildiQg.  The  excesstve  cleanliness  which  pervades  the 
ihterior  of  these  dwellings  amply  compensates  for  the  de- 
ilciency  of  external  beauty.  As  a  substitute  for  glass,  large 
plates  of  mica,  brought  from  Siberia,  are  used  by  all  classes, 
except  in  the  governor's  house  and  the  public  buildings.  A 
dew  church,  in  the  oriental  style,  has  lately  been  built  near 
the  beach.  It  is  entirely  of  wood.  The  chief  instrument 
employed  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings  is  a  long  knife, 
wbieh  the  natives  use  with  great  dexleri^.  Most  of  the 
bouses  bava  gardens  attaebed  for  raarii^  a  fow  vegetables  : 
ih  the  governor's,  at  the  time  when  we  vi^ted  it,  then  wen 
peas,  beans,  lettuces,  radishes,  and  cabbages.  Tbe  popu- 
lation of  the  town  in  1896  was  about  40O.  exclusive  of  the 
military;  that  of  the  neninauta  1900  males  and  1700  f<^ 
tSalsi^  including  Um  Aleoutaki  and  Koiaes.  Every  ihmily 
has  one  or  two  milch  cows. 

Travelling  is  performed  on  sledges,  formed  of  a  light  lat* 
tiosd  seat,  sufficient  to  hold  only  one  person  with  his  sidns 
and  previsions,  curving  up  at  each  end,  and  fixed  bv  fiiur 
legs  on  two  flat  ptsces  of  besoh,  eight  feet  long  and  four 
incliBB  broad,  and  distant  fnm  each  other  about  eighteen 
biehes,  aUo  turning  up  a  little  at  each  end.  On  this  vehicle, 
which  is  stsined  red  snd  blue,  and  adorned  with  bits  of 
coloured  eloth,  leatlM,  tassels,  aic,  the  native  sits  sideways, 
one  foot  on  thapieeeof  beech,  the  other  provided  with  asort 
of  shoe  attached  to  the  vehicle  by  thongs.  For  tbe  purpose 
of  stoi^ihg  it,  they  have  a  long  stiok  armed  at  the  point 
With  iron,  whioh  they  plunge  into  the  snow  at  the  Ibre  part 
of  tbe  sledge ;  the  upptt  end  of  it  is  provided  with  bells, 
which  Sre  shaken  to  urge  tbe  dogs  to  greater  speed.  To 
the  vehide  an  attached  Ave,  seven,  or  mora  dogs,  always  an 
odd  mie  as  a  leadert  and  they  are  guided  by  word  of  mouih. 
These  dogs  are  of  tbe  wolf  breed ;  they  an  ferocious,  and 
burrow  kennels  fat  themselves  in  ihe  snow,  or  under  knolls 
of  earth,  and  an  fed  generally  on  fish.  They  ara  very 
valuably,  a  good  leader  being  worth  309  roubles,  a  lu^e 
sum  in  Kamtcbatka.  Tbe  sune  set  ^  dogs  will  travel  at 
the  rata  of  aigh^  miles  a  day  for  two  or  three  snceessiva 
days. 

The  Rmstaiks  have  been  so  long  niidonts  amona  them, 
that  the  nattve  Kamtohadales  are  rardy  seen  in  this  towui 
wbioh  they  only  visit  for  Uie  purpose  of  bartering  the  pro- 
duce of  their  hunting  for  spirits,  tobacco,  and  iron  imple- 
ments, a  supply  of  whioh  is  bmaght  annually  from  Okhotsk 
in  the  vessels  Whidi  carry  away  the  collection  of  furs  made 
during  the  winter.  Sable  skins  are  chiefly  sought  \  they 
are  worth  from  twelve  to  twenty  roubles  in  the  town,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  sea-otter,  which  is  scarce,  is  Uie 
only  valuable  fur  obtained;  these  two  kinds  are  highly 
prised  In  Qiina,  thor  princtpsl  market.  There  are  also 
foxes  and  wolves,  and  bears  are  vary  numerous,  chidly 
brown. 

Then  an  two  posts  from  Fetropaulovski  to  St  Peters- 
burgh  in  tbe  year,  one  in  April,  via  Bolcberesk  ud  Okhotsk) 
whioh  takes  four  montiia ;  the  ether,  in  November,  raquime 
eight  raondw,  as  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  so  obstructed  with  iee 
as  not  to  be  navigable,  and  the  whole  journey  must  be  per- 
formed by  land,  making  the  cinult  of  that  sea. 

Binb,  poplar,  and  alder  an  tbe  principal  tnes :  thne  an 
also  willows.  From  the  bark  of  the  biieh  the  natives  make 
dtnnestio  vessels  for  holding  tfaeir  milk,  butter.  Sec  There 
are  various  smts  of  berries  gtowinv  wild,  the  wfaortle  and 
cranberry  very  plentifiil,  and  a  Wild  garlic,  of  wbieh  the 
cattle  an  very  fond,  but  which  impregnates  strongly  the 
milk  and  butter  with  its  unpleasant  savour.  The  saranna, 
a  bulbous  root,  grows  wiU  in  great  abundance :  of  this  tho 
natives  are  very  fond ;  when  roasted,  it  serves  as  bread :  when 
botted,  for  poutaes;  it  has  rather  a  bitter  tast^  but  is  very 
nourishing. 

At  the  head  of  diabav  is  tiw river  Awatska-  it  is  nearly 
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row.  It  U  very  rapid,  especially  at  the  Mawn  of  the  inow- 
melting,  and  is  said  to  continue  its  course  100  miles  in  a 
N.W.  direction,  but  is  so  shallow  even  at  its  mouth,  that  it 
is  only  navigable  for  canoes.  The  small  village  of  Awataka, 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  homes,  is  situated  on  the  easterfl 
point  of  entrance. 

About  five  miles  S.W.  of  this  is  the  small  river  Fara- 
tounca.  and  the  land  between  tbese  two  nvera  is  very  low 
and  swampy. 

In  the  S.W.  part  of  the  bay  is  the  spacious  and  commo- 
dious harbour  of  Tareinski,  ten  miles  long,  and  three  broad, 
afibrding  every  convenience  for  a  civil  and  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  largest  kind,  free  flrom  danger,  easy  of  access, 
in  short  leaving  nothing  to  be  wished  for  aa  a  harbour.  In 
consequence  of  the  high  land,  squalla  arise  with  gieat  vio- 
leuce,  which  must  he  guarded  against,  and  the  winds  are 
very  variable  in  the  bay ;  hut  should  the  progreaa  of  com- 
merce put  the  Pacific  on  an  equtiity  with  the  Atlantic  as  to 
trade  (against  which  no  reason  can  be  urged),  Awatska 
Bay  must  take  its  rank  as  (Hie  of  the  first  in  the  world.  Tbe 
lighthouse  at  the  entrance  is  in  62°  52*  N.  lat.  158°  47'  £. 
Icmg.  Variation  of  the  needle  4°  45'  £. ;  inclination,  64°  02'. 

^e  tides  are  regular  and  strong:  it  is  high  water,  at  full 
and  change,  at  3  hours  30  min.  P.M.  J  the  rise  in  tbe  springs 
is  feet,  in  the  neap  2^  feeL  In  the  entrance  the  eddies 
are  very  strong. 

AWE,  IX>CH,  a  fretdi-vater  lake  in  SooOand,  in  the 
eonoty  of  Argyle.  It  divides,  for  a  part  of  its  coctent,  the 
district  of  Lorn  from  that  of  Argyie  Proper.  From  the 
head  of  the  Loch  (which  is  not  above  tiiree  or  four  miles 
eastward  flrom  the  head  of  the  inlet  called  Loch  Craignish) 
the  sheet  of  water  extends  in  a  north-eastern  direction, 
without  much  winding  in  its  shores,  to  tbe  point  where 
it  receives  tbe  river  Urchay,  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
three  miles,  measured  on  Ijmgland's  Map  of  Argyleshire ; 
or  twenty-four,  measured  on  the  Map  of  Scotland  published 
by  tbe  Society  for  the  TMffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge. 
The  breadth,  on  an  average,  very  little  exceeds  a  mue. 
measured  on  Langland's  and  the  Society's  Maps,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  If  we  indude 
the  bay  or  recess  from  which  the  Awe  flows,  as  mentioned 
beloT,  we  shall  have  nearly  three  miles  for  the  greatest 
breadth.  The  General  Report  ofSa>tUmd  gives  twenty- 
five  miles  as  tiie  length,  ami  the  average  breadth  at  about  a 
mile ;  bat  The  Beaufiee  of  Scotland,  Flayfair's  Geogrmihi- 
eal  and  Siatiettcal  Description  of  Scotland,  and  Web- 
ster's T^pojTupAiea/  Diet,  of  Scotland,  give  the  length  as 
thirty  miles. 

It  receives  several  small  streams  from  the  mountains  and 
hills  which  surround  it.  The  account  given  in  The  Beautiee 
of  Scotland  states  that  it  receives  a  considerable  river  at 
each  extremity ;  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error  as  far  as  re- 
gards the  soutb-west  extremity,  which  we  have  spoken  of 
4bofV«as*thah«ad.*  At  tin  notth-eaH  extci^itr  it  renjves 


tiie  Urchay,  or  Orchy,  which  comes  from  tin  aordMU^ 

and  drains  Glen-Urcbay,  or  Glenorehy.  On  the  nwth-w«t 
side,  near  the  middle,  it  receives  a  stream  from  Loch  Aich, 
a  small  lake  about  five  or  six  miles  long,  and  for  tbe  most 
part  less  than  one  broad,  being  distant  from  tvo  to  four 
miles  north-west  from  Loch  Awe. 

Near  the  north-east  end  of  Loch  Awe  there  is  a  small 
bay  running  to  tbe  westward,  which  terminates  in  a  river 
(Uie  Awe)  which  enters  Loch  Etive,  an  inlet  of  llie  sea  at 
Bunaw.  From  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  to  the  mouth  orthe 
river  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  (Langland's  and  Sodeiy's 
Maps) ;  tbe  length  of  the  river  alone,  without  the  inlet,  is 
about  seven  miles. 

Tbe  surfoce  (tf  the  loeh  near  Oils  port  u  studded  with 
small  islands,  as  Inishail,  FVoach-Elan,  Inish-Chonnel, 
Inish  Eraith,  &c.  On  Inishail  arc  the  ruinsofasmallCis- 
tertian  convent,  with  its  chapel,  and  on  Jnisii  Brai^  the 
remains  of  a  chapel.  On  Froach-Elan  are  the  remains,  now 
trifling,  of  a  castle,  granted  by  King  Alexander  III.  of 
Scotland  to  a  chiefiain,  Gilbert  M'Naughton,  on  condition 
of  his  entertaining  the  king  whenever  he  passed  that  way. 
Inish-Chonnel  was  for  several  centuries  a  residence  of  the 
family  of  Argyle.  On  a  rocky  point  of  land  jutting  out  intc 
the  loch,  and  connected  by  a  flat  wide  meadow,  evidentlj 
alluvial,  with  the  higher  shore,  stands  Castle  Kilcfauin 
whose  square  tower  was  built  in  1440  by  one  of'the  Camp 
bells,  an  ancestor  of  the  Breadalbane  fiunily.  Successiv< 
additions  were  made  to  it ;  and  it  was  garrisoned,  during 
the  tebdlion  of  1 745,  by  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  bu 
has  been  since  then  going  to  decay.  It  is  pre-eminent  ii 
the  western  Highlands,  no  less  from  its  magnitude  and  th 
perfect  state  of  the  ruins,  than  fh»n  the  very  pieturesqu 
arrangement  of  the  buildings. 

At  this  end  of  the  loch  are  all  its  chief  natural  beau 
ties.  Dr.  M'CuUocb.  in  his  Highlands  and  Weaiei-n  IsU 
of  Scotland,  says  that  *  the  only  interesting  part  of  thi 
lake  is  that  which  lies  between  its  upper  extremity  i 
Glenorehy  and  its  exit  ....  To  the  mere  traveller  thei 
is  no  inducement  to  pursue  this  long  lake  throughout  i 
extensive  course,  as  it  lies  in  a  dull  and  uninterestin 
tract  of  countrv. ....  In  approaching  from  Inverary  tl 
first  views  of  tne  lake  are  very  striking,  and,  I  ma^  ad- 
equally  magnifieent  and  wild.  They  are  very  diflbre: 
in  charaetet  from  those  which  appear  in  approaching  fro 
Tyndrum  (an  inn  in  Perthshire,  from  which  you  go  1 
Glenorehy  to  the  lake),  the  water  appearini;  to  be  a  co 
fined  basin  inclosed  among  lofty  mountains,  rude  ni 
savage  in  their  aspect,  but  lolly  and  grand ;  filline  at  on 
the  eye  and  the  picture,  and  literally  towering  to  the  clow 
It  is  the  elevated  ridge  of  Cruachan  which  forms  the  dista 
boundary :  majestic  and  simple,  and  throwing  its  dark  sV 
dow  on  the  water,  which,  spacious  as  we  know  it  to  1 
seems  almost  lost  amid  the  magnitude  of  the  surroundi 
objects.  The  castle  of  KUchum,  hence  a  mere  spot  in  I 
landscape,  adds  much  to  the  sublimity  of  the  effei^ 
affording  a  scale  and  an  object  of  comparison.* 

Cruachan  is  a  mountainous  ridge,  which  preaenta  some 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  mountain  views  in  Scotlai 
It  is  computed  to  be  thirteen  or  fourteen  milea  in  circi 
sloping  gently  on  the  side  towards  tlie  lake,  except  near  ' 
summit,  where  the  ascent  is  more  abrupt  The  summil 
divided  into  two  points,  each  resembling  a  sugar-loaf.  1 
height  is  3669  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The  si 
are  covered  with  natural  woods. 

Loch  Awe  is  estimated  to  be  1 08  feet  above  the  leve 
the  sea ;  like  Xjoch  Ness  and  some  other  lochs  in  Scotlj 
it  is  seldom  subject  to  freezing.  Its  waters  abound  i 
the  most  delicious  fish.  Tlie  sdmon  are  remarkably  gi 
and  the  trout  nearly  unrivalled,  and  of  all  sizes,  u{ 
twenty  pounds  weight  There  are  also  some  char, 
many  eels ;  but  thote  last  the  Highlanders  hold  in  ab 
ronce,  esteeming  them  woter-swpents,  unfit  ibr  the  ui 
man.  Loch  Avich,  which  may  be  considered  aa  an  appi 
age  of  Loch  Awe,  is  Aill  of  trout,  and  is  the  resort  of  g 
cranes,  eagles,  and  wild  ducks. 

At  Bunaw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Awe,  there  is  a  c 
for  small  vessels,  which  carry  pig-iron,  tanners'  bark,  I 
and  salmon  to  Whitehaven,  Ijverpool,  &c..  and  import 
ore  for  the  furnaces  at  Bunaw,  meal,  coals,  leather,  &c 
The  name  Av>  denotes  water,  or  a  riv^.  Tlie  loch, 
the  river  which  forms  its  outlet,  both  bear  it  ;  and 
incorporated  in  the  names  Bun-aw  and  Inver-aw.  i^h/L' 
looh'i  Uighlandg  and  W9tt$m       ofSeotkmdi  Sir 
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Sinchir'i  Gmero/  Report  of  Seotkmd;  Flayftir's  (Uog. 
DnawHim  tf  SeotUxmd.) 

AWN  or  ARI'STA,  in  Botany ;  the  beud  of  grauea,  is 
s  tigid.  dten  bury,  and  ftequently  twisted  bristle,  prooeed- 
tnf  frn  the  beck  of  some  of  the  envelopes  of  Uie  flower. 
It  K  oAen  employed  for  ajstematic  purposes,  in  coosequenea 
at  tbe  DQuber  of  modifications  to  which  it  i*  subject.  It 
if^Bvi  n>  be  one  of  tho  Teiiis  or  ribsof  theenTekms*  nn* 
BBsl^  knctbened,  and  separated  fran  the  celluUr  snb* 
riuee  to  which  it  bekmf^ 

AX  or  AXE,  a  small  river  rising  close  to  b  Gutq  e&lled 
AiaoBer,  near  Chedington  in  Dorsetshire,  and  flowing 
tbongfa  Somenetshiie  and  Devonshire  into  the  English 
Cbunel.  It«  eourse  is  at  first  westward  about  1 1  miles ; 
-ttbeo turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  flows  5 or  6  miles,  to  Axmin- 
sler.  to  which  it  gives  name.  From  thence  it  flows,  first  to 
tbe  S.W.  and  then  more  to  the  south,  about  9  miles,  into 
iIk  sea,  near  Uie  Tillaige  of  Axmouth.  Its  whole  coune  is 
tkos  abODt  35  or  26  miles.  It  flows  through  a  deep  valley 
between  h^i  hills.  Its  principal  tributary  is  the  Yart  or 
Yii^,  which  rising  in  Staple  hul,  just  witwn  tbe  bwder  of 
Somsnetshire,  flows  almost  due  south  about  14  miles,  and 
jginsibe  Ax  below  Axminstor. 

Then  is  another  river  Ax  in  Somenetduie^  which 
mes  ia  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Hendip  Hills,  in  IVokey 
wWookey  Hole,  about  two  miles  from  Wells.  From 
in  soom  it  llowa  first  to  the  .S.,  and  then  turning  N.W. 
ms  paraUel  to  the  range  ^  hills  in  which  it  rises,  into 
tte  Bristol  Channel.  Its  whole  course  is  about  24  miles. 
It  pvM  name  to  the  town  of  Axbridge,  which  however  is 
ibnit  a  mile  from  tbe  bank,  about  mid-way  between  tbe 
KBRe  and  outfall.  It  receives  the  Chedder  water,  which 
TtKs  from  the  base  of  the  Chedder  Cliffii  [see  Chkodkr}, 
ud  flawing  betweui  the  town  of  Axbridjie  and  the  river 
Ax.  jmns  tbe  latter  a  little  lower  down.  The  lower  part  of 
tbe  coarse  of  the  Ax  is  through  marshes.  (Ordnance  Sur- 
Mjr  t£Great  Britain  ;  Shrine's  Rwert  of  Great  Britain.) 

AXBUDGB,  an  ancient  corporate  town  in  the  hundred 
efWiikntake,  counft  of  Sommet,  seated  in  a  rich  level 
doM  aafar  the  Mendip  Hills.  1 30  miles  W.  by  S.  of  London, 
and  ]•  Biles  N.W.  of  Wdb.  It  is  a  place  of  Uttle  im- 
pcftnee.  and  the  only  manuAeture  is  of  knit  stockings. 
The  tomi  eoosists  of  one  street  about  half  a  mile  long, 
naming  ia  a  winding  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  It 
has  a  good  market  for  com.  sheep,  pigs,  &c  on  Saturdays, 
sod  two  (or  according  to  some  three)  &irs  in  the  year.  Tbe 
mrfcet-hoose  and  shambles  are  near  the  east  end  of  the 
**a,  *A  is  also  the  church,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  on 
tbe  cast  side  of  tbe  market-place.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
onsB,  and  has  a  nave,  a  chancel,  and  north  and  south 
tnoaepts ;  a  eba|>el  on  each  side  the  chancel,  and  a  lofty 
tanr  at  tbe  western  end.  On  the  wast  side  of  the  tower, 
iaaniehe,  stands  the  statue  of  akin^  with  his  •wptre,  and 
aa  the  east  side  m  bishop  in  his  pontifleal  vest  Tne  living 
ii  s  leetKf  m  the  gift  of  tbe  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs. 
Ihc  msnor  was  once  a  ifemesne  of  the  crown,  and  was 
away  1^  Kng  John. 
Near  the  town  the  river  Ax  is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge 
■piMHliJ  by  stone  piers,  the  remains  of  a  more  antient 
■neliire.  Axbridge,  as  already  noticed,  is  a  corporate 
k«B :  iim  membent  of  the  corporation  are  a  mayor,  recorder, 
tevn clerk,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty-two  burgesses;  out 
°f  vbm  are  chosen  a  aheri^  setjeant-at-mace,  and  con- 
-T^rin.  Axbridge  sent  members  to  parliament  in  the  reigns 
tl  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  and  was  then  excused  at  its 
o»B  desiieL  The  population  in  1831  was  998 ;  and  the 
awiber  of  house*  )  7  9,  of  which  six  wen  uninhabited.  (Col- 
luBB  s  ffiitoru  of  Simertetakire.) 

AXHOliCB,  or  AXHOLM,  ISLE  OF,  a  riverialand 
>  Ae  eoonty  of  Lincoln.   It  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side 
6e  Trent,  and  on  the  northern  and  north-western  sides 
old  river  Don,  which  flowed  by  Crowle,  Luddington, 
■ei  Gartborp^  into  the  Trent,  and  formed  in  part  of  its 
^■K  the  boondaiy  between  I^ncolnshire  sod  Yorkshire. 
Tbcoid  rivers  Tome  and  Idle  formed  tbe  western  boundary ; 
■1  tbe  antient  Bykersdyke,  or  Vicardyke,  which  runs 
faai  the  Idle  to  tbe  Trent,  may  be  regarded  as  completing 
^  CRsix.   In  early  times  tbe  old  Don  was  navigable,  ana 
^  could  pass  by  it  into  the  Trent  (See  Dugdale'a  Hi^ 
^tf  Embmking  and  Draimng.) 

»e  ale  of  Axholme  is  shoot  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles 
J^WbN.  toS. ;  and,  on  the  average,  five  or  six  milea 
^■1  km  S.  to  W.,  exe^  in  the  nNtherp  part^  where  it 


becemes  narrower  and  ends  in  a  point  It  incluiies  a  snaU 
portion  of  the  county  of  Nottingham  in  its  circuit,  namely 
the  village  (and  p>robably  the  township)  of  West  Stockwith. 
Leland  in  his  Itinersry  (drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.)  gives  tbe  dimensions  of  Axholme  as  t»n  miles  in 
length,  and  six  in  breadth. 

toe  nana  AxhtAme  is  a  corruption  of  Axel-holme ; 
fmned  from  the  name  of  tbe  principal  place  Axel  (now 
Haxey,  a  mere  village),  and  the  termination  Aofau.  whioh 
was  used  by  the  Saxins  to  denote  a  river-island. 

In  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  till  within  the  last  200 
years  or  there^MUts,  Axholme  wu  covered  in  a  great  degree 
with  marshes,  especially  in  the  western  and  southern  parts. 
At  a  remote  period  it  was  a  forest  part  perhaps  o£  the 
great  forest  of  the  Brigantes  who  inhabited  Yorkshire. 
This  will  appear  by  the  following  extract  from  the  work  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale  already  referred  to,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1662 

'  Being  now  come  into  linediishire,  I  shall  first  begin 
with  the  Isle  of  Axholme,  which  for  many  ages  hath  bMU 
a  fenny  trad;  and  far  the  most  part  ooveied  with  waters; 
but  mwe  antiMitly  not  ao:  for  originally  it  waa  a  woody 
country,  and  not  at  all  annoyed  with  those  inundations  of 
the  rivers  that  passed  through  it,  as  ia  most  evident  by  the 
great  numbers  of  oak.  fir,  and  other  tiees.  which  have  oeen 
m  late  firequently  found  in  the  moor,  upon  making  of  sundry 
ditches  and  channels  for  the  draining  thereof ;  tbe  oak  trees 
lying  somewhat  above  three  foot  in  depth,  and  near  Aeii 
roots,  which  do  still  stand  as  they  growed.  namely,  in  firm 
earth  below  the  moor;  and  the  bodies  tot  the  most  part 
N.W.  from  the  roots,  not  cut  down  wi&  axes,  but  burnt 
asunder  somewhat  near  the  nouod,  as  the  encb  of  them, 
being  coaled,  do  manifest.  Of  which  sort  there  are  multi- 
tudes, and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness— namely,  five  yards 
in  compass,  and  sixteen  yards  long;  and  some  smaller  of  a 
greater  length,  with  good  quantities  oS  ucaxtu  near  them  i 
and  of  small  nuts  so  many  that  there  have  been  found  no 
less  than  two  peeks  together  in  some  {^aces. 

*  But  the  fir-trees  do  lie  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  deeper ; 
of  which  kind  there  are  more  than  of  any  other,  many  of 
them  being  abuve  ttiirty  yardi  in  length :  nay,  in  the  year 
1653.  there  wu  a  fir  pwe  taken  up  by  one  Robert  Browne, 
of  Haxey,  of  thirty-six  yards  long  (besides  tbe  top),  lying 
near  the  root  which  stood  likewise  as  it  grew,  having  been 
burnt  and  not  hewed  down;  which  tree  bore  at  the  bottom 
ten  inches  square,  and  at  tlie  top  eifht. 

'  About  twenty  years  since,  also,  in  the  moors  at  Thume- 
(near  five  foot  in  depth),  was  found  a  ladder  of  fir  of  a  largo 
substance,  with  about  forty  staves,  which  were  thirty-thrco 
inches  asunder ;  but  so  rotten,  that  it  could  not  be  gotten 
up  whole.  And  in  Haxey  Carr,  at  the  like  depth,  a  hedge 
With  stakes  and  bindings. 

*  Tbe  truth  is,  that  there  are  so  great  a  number  of  trees 
thus  overgrown  with  the  moor,  through  a  long  time  of  stag- 
natim  by  the  fresh  waters  in  these  parts,  that  the  inha- 
bitants have  (or  the  space  of  divers  years  last  past  taken  up 
at  least  two  thousand  cart-loads  in  a  year. 

'  As  to  the  time  when  this  woody  level  (which  extend* 
itself  into  Dikes  Marsh  and  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire! 
became  first  thus  overflowed  I  can  say  nothing,  there  being 
not  any  memorial  thereof  transmitted  to  us  from  the  light 
of  history  or  records ;  but  that  it  hath  been  so  for  divers 
hundreds  of  years  the  depth  of  the  moax  doth  sufficiently 
manifnt  which  could  not  in  a  few  ages  grow  to  that  thick- 
ness it  is  of.  Howbeit  as  to  the  occasion  thereof,  I  may 
rationally  conclude  it  to  have  been  through  the  muddineas 
of  the  oofistant  tides,  which,  flowing  up  {Ibe]  Humber  into 
[the]  Trent  did  in  time  leave  so  much  sUt  [or  sea  sandl  to 
obstruct  the  currents  of  [the]  Idle,  [the]  Don,  and  other 
rivers,  th^  having  not  their  free  passage  as  formerly,  th^ 
flawed  back,  and  overwhelmed  that  flat  country  with  water, 
insomuch  as  the  high  ground  became  an  island,  as  it  is  still 
[we  see]  called ;  and  a  place  so  defensible,  in  respect  of 
the  spaciousness  and  depth  of  the  waters  environing  it.  that 
Roger  Lord  Houbray,  an  eminent  baron  of  this  realm  iti 
King  Henry  II. 's  time,  and  then  lord  thereof,  adherin;^  to 
young  Henry  upon  his  rebellion  in  those  days,  repaired 
thither  and  fortified  an  old  castle,  which  had  been  long 
ruinous ;  for  reducing  whereof  to  the  king's  obedieuoe  the 
Lineolnshire  men,  having  no  other  acoess  thereto,  trans- 
ported themselves  by  flipping  in  the  year  1174  *.   So  like- 

*  TIm  raini  of  this  cMtto  (whkb  wu  neu  Kenvd'i  tmj  ow  lha  Trent) 
u«  dMciibed  by  Leland  u  on  ths  lonlb  rida  of  the  ehunhyud  of  Oston  (now 
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*to  in  [the}  96[th  yMt  of]  H[eni>y}  III.,  after  the  hattle 
of  Evethftni,  wherein  the  reb«11ious  barons  ^ere  dtacomflted, 
Mine  of  them  fled  hither  fts  to  a  place  of  security,  for  the 
reutms  ttbove  elEpressed.  But  ftfler  that  time  it  was  Dot 
long  ette  the  inhabttanta  of  thbu  paiti,  imitatiAg  the 

Sod  husbandry  of  those  In  other  eoUtitties,  who  hbd  hy 
hkine  and  draining  nlAde  good  fmpjmmfinti  in  such 
fenny  ^Aees.  did  begin  to  do  the  Ulie  here ;  Ibr  in  [the] 
1[Bt  year  of  King]  £[dtrard]  til.,  I  find  that  Robert  Ae 
Notingham  and  Roger  de  Newtnuch  vers  constituted  com- 
n^sionen  to  view  and  repair  those  buiks  and  ditches,  as 
had  been  made  to  that  purpMA,  whiofa  were  flien  gnwn  to 
some  decay,'  (ch.  xxvii.) 

Mahy  comioissitinerft  wete  ftppoltited  fbr  a  like  purpose  In 
after  times,  but  still  avast  extent  of  marshy  waste  remained 
in  Axholme  Island,  in  Hatfield  Chase  in  Yorkshire^  and  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  Whole  fbrming  a  rast  level.  The 
impediment  to  the  natural  course  of  the  rivers  continued ; 
and  the  water  even  In  summer  was  in  many  places  three 
fbet  deep,  so  that  boats  laden  with  plftster  pasaea  over  Hat- 
Seld  Chalre,  and  large  boats,  with  twenty  qilitrtets  of  eoTn  in 
them,  ciusnd  island  ftom  the  Idle  to  the  Trent.  Btxhr 
thousand  acres  were  estimated  to  be  thxa  overflowed. 
(Dugdale,  as  above.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  t.,  however,  the  drainage  of  this 
level  was  attempted  on  a  la^  scale.  It  bad,  together  with 
Hatfield  Chase,  come  into  the  hands  of  iho  king  as  feudal 
ropeiior;  and  he,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reigh  (1626),  con- 
cluded an  agreement  with  Cornelius  Vermuden,  or  Ver- 
muTdeti,  then  of  London,  but  by  birth  a  Dutchman,  a  native 
df  tke  province  of  Zealand,  who  undertook,  with  the  support 
of  many  of  his  countrymen,  to  drain  the  marshes  at  his 
own  charge,  on  condition  of  receiving  one-third  of  the  land 
BO  recovered,  *  to  hold  of  the  said  king,  his  heirs  and  suc- 
cessors, as  of  lus  manor  of  East  Greenwich^  ui  free  and 
common  soccage.'  The  owneri  of  all  lands  in  tbe  level 
were  to  reonve  compensation  at  the  award  of  four  commis- 
sioners, two  to  be  named  by  Vermayden,  and  two  by  the 
ImA  Treasurer  of  England  tot  the  time  being ;  persons 
having  the  r^cht  of  common  pasturage  were  to  receive  a 
compensation  m  land  or  money;  ana  a  corporation  was  to 
he  appointed  by  Vermuyden,  and  lands  assigned  by  him, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  works. 

The  work  was  forthwith  entered  upon,  and  completed 
within  the  space  of  five  years,  at  a  cost  of  55,823/.:  'the 
waters  which  usually  overflowed  the  whole  level  being  con- 
veyed to  the  Trent  through  the  Snow  sewer'  (in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island)  *  and  Althorpe  river'  (which  seems  to  in- 
clude what  are  laid  down  in  the  maps  as  the  netv  rivers 
Don,  Twn,  and  Idle,  for  these  empty  themselves  into  the 
Trent  near  the  village  of  Althorpe),  *  by  a  sluice,  which 
issued  out  the  drained  water  at  even?  ebb,  uid  k^  back 
the  tide  upon  ell  comings  in  thereof.'  (Dagdale,  ut 
supra.) 

The  work  was  no  doubt  an  excellent  one ;  and  Dugdale, 
specifying  the  adv&ntages  resulting  ftom  it,  states  that, 
mice  Uie  draining  of  Haxey  Carr  *,  a  great  part  of  it  had 
been  sown  with  '  rape  ahd  other  com'  for  three  years  toge- 
ther, and  had  borne  jflentiful  crops ;  and  that  many  houses 
had  been  built  and  inhabited  in  sundry  places  of  the  said 
Carr.  The  productiveness  of  the  land  may  be  estimated  by 
the  assertion  that  It  had  risen  in  annual  value  from  sixpence 
to  ten  shillings,  and  fVom  two  shillings  to  thirteen  shillings 
and  iburpence  per  acre ;  that  fifty  quarters  of  rape  se£d  had 
been  got  from  ten  acres ;  tiiat  the  usual  produce  was  three 
and  a  half  qoaiten  of  wheat,  three  quarters  of  rye,  and 
eight  quarters  of  oAts  per  acre ;  and  that  seven  quarters  of 
oats  per  acre  had  been  obt^ned  fbr  six  years  together. 

About  two  htindred  Ihmtlies,  Dutch  and  French  (of  the 
French  Protestants  who  had  taken  refuge  In  Holland), 
settled  in  the  recovered  lands ;  and  a  chapel  was  built  at 
Sandtoft,  in  the  island,  a  spot  previously  consecrated  by 
Kligious  associations  (a  celt  fbr  one  of  the  religious  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Mary  at  York  had  been  once  placed  there), 
and  central  to  the  whole  drainage.  This  was  in  1634.  Here 
service  wasperiformed  in  the  French  and  Dutch  languages. 
The  original  inhabitants  made,  however,  considerable  oppo- 
sition to  the  whole  work.  Proceedings  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber  were  commenced,  by  the  participants  Ih  the 
engagement!  of  Vermuyden,  against  those  persons  of  the 
manor  of  Epworth,  in  the  ishtnd,  who  possessed  the  right 
of  common  on  the  waste  of  that  manor  (amountiag  to 
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thirteen  thousand  four  hundred  acres) ;  and  at  last  the  sflkii 
was  referred  to  the  then  Attorney-Oeneral,  Sir  J ohh  BankA ; 
but  his  award  of  six  thousand  acres  to  the  commoners,  to  be 
preserved  at  the  cost  of '  the  participants,'  andof  the  remaindei 
to  *  the  participants'  for  their  own  share  and  the  king's,  did 
hot  give  satisfhction.  This  was  in  1636.  Ilie  fteenoldeN 
Were  diHsatisfled  with  the  amfd ;  and  the  poat  'otA  lost  the 
power  of  fishing  and  fbwUng  in  the  marahes.  Tnmalts  ftmse, 
but  weM  put  down  by  the  law ;  the  evil  disposition  towards  the 
new  settlers,  however,  remained ;  and  after  they  hod  continued 
about  seven  years  in  tolerably  quiet  possession  of  tbeij 
lands,  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  civil  war  A  general 
attack  was  made  upon  them.  In  1649,  upon  a  report  thai 
Sir  Ralph  Hansby,  who  supported  the  king's  oause  ai 
Doncaster  with  graat  Beal,  intended  to  march  into  tfat 
island  (the  inhabitants  of  which  wen  in  the  interest  of  tht 
parliament),  the  flood-gates  of  the  Snow  sewer  were  pullec 
up  by  order  of  the  parliamentahan  *  committee'  at  liticoln; 
the  waters  of  the  Trent  overflowed  the  levels,  and  the  ne« 
settlers  were  ii^ured  to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  Ill  1649 
in  eonseqnencB  of  great  tnmnlte  and  injury  done  te 
setUers  by  the  destruetlon  of  the  banks,  ditehes,  fte.,  of 
part  of  the  Epworth  common,  the  pariiftment  made  tttt  iffdei 
to  the  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  to  protect  fhem  in  the  repOra 
tion  of  their  works ;  but  when  he  arrived  in  the  iile  he  wai 
forcibly  obstructed  by  a  body  of  four  hundred  men,  he&dei 
by  the  commoners'  solicitor,  Daniel  Noddell.  Again,  ii 
1660,  when  the  award  of  Sir  John  Banks  was  confirm^, ! 
still  more  violent  riot  took  place.  The  rioteta  defaced  tin 
chape!  at  Sandtoft,  demolished  the  little  vUlt^^  which  hai 
been  formed  round  it,  destroying  there  and  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  above  fourscore  habitations,  besides  a  windmi] 
and  out-buildings,  such  as  bams,  stables,  &c.,  and  all  tb 
com  and  rape  growing  on  that  part  of  the  settlers'  share  e 
Epworth  common  which  had  not  been  bttoeked  in  fb 
former  riot 

Daring  the  Flntectomte,  the  eonfhskm  in  the  Mend  seem 
to  have  continued,  and  for  half  a  eentury  after  the  teste 
ration  of  Charles  II.  a  state  of  insuboidination  prevalle 
such  as  no  other  part  of  England  at  that  time  presentet 
Nearly  three  years  sdfter  the  original  compact  between  th 
cTown  and  Vermuydeif,  a  farther  grant  of  the  remainin 
interest  of  the  crown  in  the  level  was  made  over  to  the  latte: 
fbr  a  specified  sum  and  a  rent  of  about  620^  a  year.  Thi 
rent  had  been  granted  by  Charles  I.  to  the  second-  Villier 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  upon  his  being  declared  delii 
quent.  had  been  seized  by  the  state.  During  the  civil  wa 
and  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  it  had  run  much  ini 
arrear.  In  1653,  one  Nathaniel  Reading,  abarristerCams 
who,  while  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  had  engaged  in  tl 
extraordinary  affiiir  of  Massaniello,  at  Naples,  and  had  bee 
seeretary  to  that  perBonaffB)^  was  appointed  to  cdleot  tl 
tent  and  the  arrearsi  and  to  keep  down  the  insurgent 
which  he  engaged  to  do  for  2001.  per  annum.  In  a  memori 
drawn  up  by  him  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1702>  1 
states  that  he  had  obtahied  *  several  writs  of  assistance,  ai 
orders  of  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  and  deputations  from  tl 
sheriffs  of  the  three  coimties  • had  provided  horses,  am: 
and  necessaries,  with  twenty  hired  men,  and  often  moi 
with  a  suigeon  in  ordinary ;  and  had,  after  thirty-one  t 
battleo,  wherein  many  of  his  men  were  killed,  woundc 
and  lamed,  besides  numerous  mutiial  indictments,  prosec 
tions.  and  actions  at  law,  reduced  the  riotous  inhabitants 
obedience,  repaired  the  church,  settled  another  ministi 
and  rendered  the  levels  safe,  quiet,  and  flourishing. 
1693,  or  1694,  his  fimces  and  com  wen  bnmt;  iil  1696 
and  all  his  fkmily  were  nearly  bnmt  in  their  beds  by  t 
islanders ;  and,  notwithstanding  his  boast  of  having  n 
dered  the  district  quiet  and  sa^,  his  son's  crops  were  < 
strayed  in  1712.  Rw  probably  suspect  that  such  d 
orders  could  have  occurrcNl  in  England  at  that  time  for 
long  a  period. 

"The  litigation  between  the  *  commoners'  of  Epworth  b 
the  settlers  continued  till  1719.  In  I69I  e  new  decree  i 
obtained,  awarding  to  the  commoners  (including  thosa 
Misterton)  lli,582  acres,  and  leaving  only  2868  to  the  S 
tiers.  This  seems  to  show  that  the  award  of, Sir  Jc 
Banks  (who  had  indeed  acted  as  the  ftiend  and  adnaei 
Vermuyden  tluroughout  the  whole  proceedings)  was  unfe 
and  that  the  oppmition,  however  violently  eondueted.  i 
not  gnranttlesB.  Bnt  the  commoners  were  not  eatiaC 
They  eontfnved  pMeeedings  iti  Ghsacery  till  1719*  tr] 
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Auii  1H  diwii—ed  vitk  eosU.  and  thtu  tbe  aflhir  eiulad. 
For  ndlar  futiBiilara  wa  lafer  tba  iMdar  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Dutplib'iwBikalnBdy  mentiaiHd.aiidMr.HiuUir'g'ilaiilA 

Yorkikn. 

UatfbB  nantiouad,  that  VmuydM  himaair  ntind 
ftoBilMeflceni,  aiWr  nafining  awMidawble  loBCtbeABv 
tbtjmltSi;  wad  of  the  ftmgDan  who  Mttled  in  the 
jhA  ftr,  if  aay,  of  tbe  daaaandanU  nmain  in  tha  diitriet 
it  Oi  pnuDt  dajr. 

Tht  Mil  and  nmtaiml  ptoduetioni  of  tha  iiland  an  thus 
ifiiaihed  by  Lei  and :  ■  From  the  west  point  of  Bikers 
Dike  up  ilong  (the  Idlej  to  the  ffreat  mere,  tbe  soyle  1^  the 
wver  is  bnnj  and  nKHiaehe  ud  ful  of  Danes  (manhes). 
Tbe  midev  is  meately  hi^h  gfound,  fertile  of  pasture  and 
come.  Tbe  principal  wood  of  the  isle  is  at  Bellegrere 
hrk,  bf  HepwMtfa  (Epwoitfa>.  and  at  Melvood  Part,  not 
kr  from  Hepvorth.  There  is  also  a  piaty  wood  at  Creole 
tCnvle),  a  loidship  a.  tate  loagging  to  Sellcbs  Mtmaslarie. 
....  lienar  part  itf  Axh^m  berith  muoh  QaUe,  a  knr 
taex,  mte  m  buming.  The  vipfu  part  of  tha  isle  hath 
plntifiil  qnanaa  of  alabaater  (gypeum),  oonnumely  there 
aalbi  pMter:  but  aueh  stones  as  I  saw  of  it  were  of  no 
pBii  tbSuMB.  aad  abld  Cor  a  lujd.  tbe  lode.  They  ly  ;n  tbe 
faund  Ijrka  a  amotha  table,  aod  be  beddid  <hw  flake  under 
■Mte;  aad  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  hedda  of  tbem  be  rougbe 
aaOBi  10  baild  withal.'  (/^uienny,  vol.  i.  fbl.  40-42,  edit 
Osl  1770.)  Camden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
(Muy.  givea  ua  substantially  inland's  seoount;  but 
be  adds  flax  to  the  natural  produttioDi.  Tbe  obuiges 
wnnKht  by  the  draining  of  tbe  great  level  have  been 
ifandy  Dorierd-  *  It  vaa  not  till  the  ftnuent  oo  these 
hadi  jof  the  great  levd)  were  nunv  English  than  French 
or  Dutf^  that  anything  was  cultivated  but  onti  or  ?ye ;  nor 
■H  it  tUi  tbe  beginning  of  Uie  last  oantoijr  that  the  plan 
vH^Dplidof  deatroying  the  grub,  the  gnat  enemy  of  the 
mpia  hMT  avd  watery  lands,  In  line.  wUah  then  began 
lababni^  in  great  quantities  Bom  Ball^  and  Hextborpe 
ffurfiiaiisilnr)  Flax,  peas,  beans,  ckver.  and  wheat,  are 
■OT^indueeoftheneUhds.'  (Hunter's JBowlA-rorAfAirv.) 

Takia;  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  soil  may  be  described 
M  Ttrj  fertile ;  and  in  the  map  prefixed  W  Mr.  Arthur 
Vonag's  Agriemliural  Butvej/  </  Li^fioltuiar*  (1799).  it  ii 
■rhiiial  in  the  *  riob  traet'  which  coaq)refaanda  tbe  lea- 
oatf  sod  feaa  ef  that  extansiTB  eounty-   *  The  soil  of  the 
ide  of  Axkdai.'  aaya  that  gentleman.  '  is  among  tbe  finest 
■  SngJaod ;  they  have  black  sandy  loams ;  they  hsTo 
•Kp  land  (land  fimoed  of  the  riob  mud,  brousht  up  by  the 
Bi«  at  high  water) ;  tber  have  l»own  saius ;  and  they 
^mt  tich  kiama,  anemf  and  tenaoious ;  Uie  under-stntum 
«  Baa^,  Belton.  iu»  is  in  many  plaeas  ui  inpeifeet 
ibguHiMM.'    In  1794.  thorn  wese  in  the  four  parishes 
t  Haxey,  Spwwth.  Bdton,  and  Owston*  13,000  aores 
'  aaiiBfHi  in  a  wietehed  wpcDfltable  state ;  but  ahoot 
dose  of  tbe  laat  eentun  an  aet  was  pasted  for  in- 
^imi  th«n.    When  Mr.  Young  made  his  report  (in 
•'H),  the  inckMitie  was  on  the  point  of  beginning.  At 
^  petiod*  be  remaned  a  resemhlaoce  in  tbe  appearance 
'ihe  eoontry  to  (otne  of  the  rich  parts  of  France  and 
flndm.    *  The  inbabitantB  are  ooUected  in  villages  and 
4iaktB;  and  almost  every  house  you  see,  except  very  poor 
■■Bgia  on  tbe  borders  of  commons,  is  inhabited  by  a 
kuau,  the  propriebu-  of  his  fonn  of  from  four  or  five,  or 
fewer,  to  twenty,  forty,  and  more  acro^  seattered  about 
tetfea  Adds,  and  eitUivated  with  all  thafnunutiie  of  etu<a 
M  anxie^,  by  the  biuidi  of  tbe  bnily.  vhieb  An  fimnd 

in  the  oauatnet  mMtioned.' 
.  lUi  ^  aerro  to  dxiw  th^  the  eustoms  of  the  settlers  of 
"**  irrtntTnTh  eentniy  had  continued  to  inUuenoe  their 
anenois,  aAer  the  names  and  families  of  the  ioreigners 

baeoBie  in  a  great  degree  extinct. 
T«  the  agvieuUural  produee  alfe«dy  noticed,  may  be  added 
IMittci^  onions,  rape,  and  hemp.   Potaioea  are  cultivated 
**Wii»Wiihln  extent,  but  are  not  equal  in  goodnasa  to 
^  gnwa  oo  the  bank*  of  tbe  (Yorluhirei  Ouse.  The 
^  aSad  peat  or  turf  fox  fuel,   (See  Stoite's  (1 794)  and 
^*ags  (1799J  JjfwwkurtU  BeporM 
'W  water  in  the  low  di>tnets  ts  almost  every  where 
^AidL   At  Haxey  it  is  so  btird  thnt  it  is  impossiUe  to 
rakiaihit.  If  9M3ud  with  milk,  and  boiled,  it  MWes  tbe 
^HcndW. 

J«  tdai^  « in  the  vwK  divuuMt  of  Mauler  Wq^ntako, 
g^wgniii  the aeven  parirfiOB of  AUhorpe, Belton, Crowley 
*iTfalfly.  IiwWtfgtfWi  "M  ^-j*"*.  These  pariihit 


eontain  (see  AkHract  ^  tha  Amm^  and  Bthmu  wid&r 
tk*  PofmiaHim  Act,  1831)  46,»80  statvte  awes,  and  bad. 
in  1S31.  a  poBulatian  of  11.61ft  persaaa.  Tbe  area  of  the 
township  of  West  Btoekwith,  wlneb.  though  in  the  ia  in 
Nottingbamshim,  we  have  no  means  of  ssneitaiiiing  A« 
population  ia  035  {  giving  t2,lM  iiriiBhilanta  Ibr  the  whole 
island.  The  moat  nopuloui  parishes  am  CrowUk  IWO 
inbabitantB,  «  iDeluding  the  township  (^'Saatcrfk,  flllS; 
Haxey.  1868;  Kpworth.  ISSS;  Belton.  1097;  andOwsloB. 
1409,  or,  ioeluding  tbe  township  of  West  Botierwiek  and 
Kelfield,  8iM7.  There  are  two  marke(>towns.  Crowleand 
Kpworth.  Cfowle  is  197  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London,  thiDoah 
Gainsborougb,  from  which  it  is  18  mttes  distant  The 
weekly  nunet  whioh  waa  held  on  Satuvday  has  been  dis- 
continued ;  but  during  tha  spring  (from  Uareh  to  May), 
there  is  still  s  cattle  market  mi  Monday  in  every  alternate 
week ;  there  are  also  three  fairs,  for  eattla.  flax,  and  bema 
The  petty  teesions  are  held  hate.  The  diup^,  whidi  u 
very  antimit,  nresaats  a  fine  speeiasen  of  Norman  (or,  aa 
many  term  it,  Baxon)  anhitaetnia  The  living  is  a  viearage. 
There  is  a  ohari^  sehooi.  stwpnted  partly  by  eadowment. 
portly  by  subeeiiptions;  ana  two  meeting-houses,  one  for 
the  Wesleyans  atid  one  for  the  Independents.  The  Stain- 
forth  and  Kead^  canal,  wUoh  ooisea  the  iibnd  aad 
oonnetts  the  Don  with  ^  Tmnk,  pauH  within  a  mUe  of 
tbe  town. 

Bpwoith  is  7  miles  south  of  Ciowlo.  and  11  N.  by  W.  oi 
(^iusborough.  It  is  a  long  strangling  town,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  are  chiefly  employf^  in  spinning  flax  and 
bemp  (whiob,  as  observed  above,  are  gievn  in  tbe  island), 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  saekiDg  and  baling.  The 
market  Is  un  Tbumday.  and  there  are  two  &irs  in  tha 
year.  The  Uving,  a  nectory  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  waa 
held  fiir  many  yean  by  thtf  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley,  the 
father  of  the  ealahmlad  John  WMlay,  the  finnnder  of  tha 
Wesleyan  Methedista.  who  was  bom  hwre ;  aa  waa  also  hia 
brother  and  ooaiUtthw.  Chulea  Wesley. 

Haxey,  once  the  principal  place  in  the  idand.  ia  vow  a 
mere  village. 

Axholme  is  in  the  diocese  of  IjiujoIq,  aad  (except  the 
township  of  West  Stockwitb)  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow. 

At  Milnwood.  or  Milwood  Park,  near  Epworth,  itood 
what  Leland  describes  as  the  right  fair  monastery  of  the 
Carthusians,  where  one  of  tbo  Moubrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
waa  buried  in  a  tomb  of  alabaster.  It  waa  founded  in  t^ 
reign  of  Richard  II.  by  Tbomaa  Monbray,  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, and  Earl  Marshet  of  England,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Nnrfi^.  At  the  dissolution,  its  revenue  was  valued  at 
290/.  14«.  71^,  or  237^.  2]<f.  dear  of  all  deductions. 
The  monastery  itself  was  converted  into  a  manor  house. 
There  was  also  a  small  cell  or  priory  at  Hyrst,  in  this  island, 
ftmnded  by  Nigel  de  Albini  in  tha  timo  ef  Heniy  1. 1  the 
revenue  of  which  waa  valued,  at  tbe  diasolutioa.al  7/.  llf.9if. 
Scarcely  a  fragment  of  the  buildings  in  remaining.  (D«g<- 
dale's  MonoMiiCiM  An^Uemum.) 

The  Uoubiays  had  a  castle  at  Haxey ;  but  wa  ara  not 
aware  that  any  remains  of  it  exist. 

In  the  PJulatophioai  Tramtactiont,  vol,  xUv.,  pert  iL 
(1747)  p.  S71,  is  aaiogulsE  account  of  tbe  body  of  a  wwin 
dug  out  of  the  moor  of  Anumtts.  in  tbe  pariah  of  Altharpe, 
in  this  island.  It  had  very  aattent  sandala,  and  the 
akin  of  tha  body  was  eompletely  tanned,  so  a*  to  streteh 
hke  doe  leather,  which  it  equalled  in  strenKtb.  This  waa 
caused,  it  ii  aupposed.  by  tha  inflnenoe  (tf  the  mooF>wa9nw 
which  ia  (or  waa  then),  by  the  gnat  quantity  of  oak  and 
flr  Umber,  turned  to  a  coffee  colour.  In  the  same  paper  it 
is  added,  that  the  oak-wood  dug  up  (aa  notioed  in  our  ear* 
tract  from  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  is  as  black  as  jet ;  that  the  fir- 
wood  retained  its  turpentine  smell,  and  that,  whan  exposed 
to  the  sun  In  hot  weather,  tbe  turpentine  would  drop  bam 
it.    No  worm  would  (ouch  this  wood. 

AXIL'LA,  in  Botany,  ia  the  angle  formed  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  a  leaf  from  its  stem ;  hence  the  term  axiilarg  is 
applied  to  any  thing  which  growa  from  that  angle.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  buds  appear,  whetiier  they  are  to  be  deve- 
loped as  branches  or  aa  flowers ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  tbey  never  appear  anywbara  ahwh  aiv 
cept  when  they  are  adventitious,  and  unconformablo  te  the 
usual  Older  of  growth.  '  For  this  reason  the  position  of  bqda 
upon  a  branch  will  show  in  what  position  the  leaves  hava 
grown,  notwithatandiiig  the  leaves  thenwelves  may  hava 
fallw       and  the  scan  whanoa  they  ftdl  hava  disapt 
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The  axtAm  isi  ill  leaves  emtain  nubmecU  of  a  hud  in  a 
cieater  <x  lesa  d^rae  of  perfiBction,  and  are  owable,  under 
ftnmraUe  oimttmitancea,  of  bringing  it  to  ftill  development 
Qaidenert  tome  times  ptoflt  by  a  knowledge  thia  taw*  to 
pn^agate  planta  in  which,  from  the  close  manner  in  which 
the  leaves  an  amnged  upon  the  stem,  it  would  be  impoa- 
flthle  to  increase  them  by  the  ordinary  modes.  Thus  a 
hyacinth  bulb  is  a  sluvt  branch  with  rudimentary  leaves, 
oalled  scales,  growing  ek»ely  over  all  its  surface ;  and 
consequently  at  the  axilla  of  each  rudimentary  leaf  there 
exists  a  bud  either  latent  or  manifest.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  two  or  three  only  of  tiiose  buds  develope 
near  the  outside  of  the  bulb,  in  the  form  of  cloves,  or  young 
bulbs ;  but  if,  at  the  time  when  the  bulb  is  just  beginning 
to  grow,  the  central  shoot  is  destroyed,  either  by  cutting  it 
across  or  searing  it  with  a  hot  iron,  the  nutritive  matter 
whkh  was  laid  up  in  the  bulb^  not  being;  expended  upon 
producing  iloweis  and  leaves,  will  be  diverted  into  ptber 
dunnels,  and  exercising  its  vital  fbree  upm  the  axillary 
buds,  will  cause  them  to  develope  jn  great  numbers  ;  and 
thus  the  hyadnth  will  be  incrmsed  with  rapidity,  instead 
ot  hy  the  slow  production  of  two  or  three  cloves  yeariy. 

^though  buds,  or  bulbs,  which  is  the  same  thing,  are 
vniversally  axillary  to  leaves,  and,  indeed,  to  every  part 
Which  is  theoretioally  a  modification  of  a  leaf;  yet  one  leaf 
cannot  be  axillary  to  another  leaf,  although  it  may  seem  so 
in  consequence  of  the  incipient  development  of  an  axillary 
hrattcih  to  whose  syatem  it  belougs.  Tlius  in  pine  trees  the 
clustered,  needle-shaped  leaves  seem  to  bo  axillary  to  the 
withering  rudimentary  leaf  that  grows  round  their  base ; 
but  in  reality  each  cluster  of  leaves  is  a  sBiiill  branch  with- 
out perceptible  axis,  as  is  proved  by  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
where  the  axis  sonutimea  lengthens  and  soraetiniM  does  not 
AXINITE.  This  mineral  usually  occurs  crystallized  in 
flat,  prismatic  cryatsls,  with  very  sharn  edges,  from  which 
it  ha*  received  its  name.  The  funaamentsd  form  is  a 
double  oUique  prism,  from  which  Neumann  has  obtained 
the  following  angles : — 

M  on  T  =  135**  24'  and  44"  36' 

P  on  M  =  134"  48' and  45"  12' 

P  on  T  =115°  3»'and  60°  21' 


It  is  imperfectly  cleavable  in  the  direction  of  the  faces 
P  and  M.  Its  colour  is  clove-brown,  sometimes  inclining  to 
plum  blue;  stHnetimes  transparont,  at  other  times  only 
translucent  on  the  edges ;  its  lustre  is  vitreous.  The  spe* 
d&c  gravity  of  a  cryst^zed  variety  from  Cornwall  is  stated 
by  Mohs  to  bo  3*271,  and  its  hardness  6'S  to  7. 

Before  the  blowpipe  it  readily  fuses  with  intumescence 
into  a  dark-green  glass,  which  in  the  oxidixing  flame  be- 
comes blaek  on  aocountof  the  presence  of  super-oxides  of 
manganese.  With  borax  the  glass  is  either  green  from 
iron  or  of  an  amediyst  tint  from  manganese,  according  as 
it  has  been  exposed  to  the  Interior  or  exteriw  flame  the 
blowpipe.  By  fusing  it  with  sulphate  of  ammonia  and 
fluor-spar,  the  presence  of  boracio  acid  may  be  dateeted. 
The  fullowing  is  an  analysis  by  Wiegmann  of  a  variety 


team  Tresebui^,  Hon 

Silioa    .  .            .  43-00 

Alumina       .  .  19*00 

Lime    .  .            .  12'fi0 

Peroxide  of  iron  .             .  12*25 

Peroxide  of  muganeie  .  9*00 

Magnesia  .           .  0*25 

Bondc  acid  .            ,  2*00 


100*00 

Bmelhu.  however,  has  marked  the  iron  and  manganese  as 

protoxides. 

This  mmeral  is  not  very  abundant:  it  is  found  at  Thum 
in  Saxony,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  Tbumerstone.  It 
oeenrs  at  Botallach  near  the  Land's  End*  ComwalU  both 
eiyitallixtd.  and  fimninv  a  rook  with  tourmaline  and 
rameL 


AXIOM,  a  word  derived  fhnn  the  Greek  dU^*  whU 
is  formed  firom  the  Greek  verb  SitSta,  to  think  worthy  of 
and  thenoe  to  dmrg  m  demand.  It  was  not  used  in  u 
time  of  Eudid,  whom  the  principles  which  we  call  axiom 
are  termed  Koivai  Iwouu,  or  common  notiom.  The  wor 
was  not  in  universal  uae  aa  late  as  the  year  1 600,  at  whio 
date  we  find  *  eommunit  tentenUa'  preferred  to  '  axioma 
(See  Chambers'  editim  of  Barlamt,  Paris,.  1599.) 

The  term  axiom  was  originally  peculiar  to  geometry,  ii 
which  science  it  means  a  proposition  which  it  is  necessar 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  usual  to  define  an  axiom  aa 
self-evident  proposition;  but  this,  though  a  true  descrip 
tion  of  all  the  axioms  which  are  found  necessary,  is  not 
good  definition.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  well  known  tfas 
the  geometer  must  deduce  the  properties  of  space  in  th 
best  wajr  he  can,  from  the  smallest  possible  numben-  cX  th 
most  evident  principles ;  and  it  must  he  his  study  so  t 
choose  them,  that  nis  own  mind,  or  that  of  his  pupil  c 
opponent,  shaU  be  at  the  least  possible  exvense  of  concei 
sion.  But  be  esnnot  say  beforehand  that  his  aciau) 
shail  be  deduced  from  self-evident  principles.  Imagin 
a  person  of  cultivated  reostming-powers  first  approacbioi 
geometry,  and  capable  of  b«ng  made  to  take  a  view  of  th 
general  objects  of  the  science.  It  would  not  appear  to  hix 
certain  that  he  should  be  able  to  deduce  all  the  propertie 
of  figure  from  those  which  are  self-evident ;  on  the  contrar] 
he  might  suspect  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  recoura 
to  actual  measurement,  in  order  to  verily  some  essentia 
preliminaries.  At  least  no  answer  could  be  given  to  bim,  : 
be  did  express  such  a  suspicion,  except  a  reference  to  ill 
science  itself ;  and  tins  dogs  an  axiom,  defined  as  a  sdl 
evident  proposition,  with  a  condition  whidi  can  only  b 
verified  by  si^sequent  study. 

In  the  second  place,  a  s«f-evident  prc^)osition,  as  suel 
ought  not  to  he  cwed  an  axiom,  because  it  is  not  admitte 
as  such  in  geometry,  however  evident  it  may  be,  provide 
it  can  be  proved  from  those  propositions  which  are  caUo 
axioms.  T^xdX  two  sides  of  a  biansle  are  greater  Uian  th 
third,  has  ^  greater  degree  of  emenee  than  some  of  th 
admitted  axioms ;  yet  it  is  not  taktm  for  granted,  beoaua 
it  can  be  deduced  from  these. 

The  Epicureans  are  said  to  have  laughed  at  geometr 
because,  among  other  things,  it  proves  the  {Hroposition  tbi 
two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  greater  than  the  third ;  whicl 
said  they,  is  evident  even  to  a  jackass,  who  always  make 
practical  use  of  it  in  goiag  from  one  jdace  to  another.  Thi 
evidently  arises  fkorn  the  miatake  that  a  geometrical  axiot 
is  self-evident,  and  that  all  self-evident  propositions  oogl; 
to  be  axioms.  And  the  oldest  remaining  opponent  of  gee 
metry,  Sextus  Empiricus,  has  a  chapter  up<Hi  the  aubjec 
{Pyrrh/mkarum  Hypotyposeon,  lib.  ii.  cap.  II) ;  on  whicl 
as  on  most  other  tmngs  of  the  same  sort,  it  may  be  a&fel 
averred,  that  the  axioms  of  geometry  themselves  are  muc 
clearer  than  the  axioms  of  metaphysics,  on  which  the  oppc 
sition  to  them  is  grounded.  For  it  is  not  to  be  suppose 
that  the  opponenta  of  axioma  take  first  i)rinciples  which  ai 
more  evident  than  that  *  the  whole  is  greater  than  ita  part 
or  that '  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.' 

The  necessity  mat  there  should  be  some  axioms  is  evi 
dent  from  the  process  of  reasoning.  The  deduction  < 
propositions  from  the  comparison  of  other  propositions  mm 
have  a  beginning  somewhere,  so  that  there  must  be  at  leai 
two  iHnpositions  to  be^  with,  the  evidence  of  which  j 
derived  nom  other  sources  than  reasoning.  Every  attem| 
which  has  been  made  to  dispense  with  axioms  altogethf 
has,  as  might  be  expected,  proved  unsucoessflit ;  somewhei 
or  other  in  the  process  assumed  theorems  have  been  fbuiM 

The  more  niodem  discussions  which  have  arisen  alxn 
axioms  appear  to  us  to  proceed  from  some  fallacy  of  th' 
sort,  that  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  whole  of  a  sentence  mui 
be  more  complicated  than  that  conveyed  by  any  one  of  ii 
parte  ;  or  at  least,  that  it  must  always  be  necessary  to  «nt4 
separately  upon  the  consideration  of  the  auxiliary  forms  i 
speech  in  which  a  simple  idea  is  conveyed,  before  that  id< 
can  be  said  to  be  explained.  As  an  instance,  in  that  mo 
simple  of  all  propositions,  '  two  and  two  are  the  same  « 
four,'  which  by  itself  is  comprehended  as  soon  as  spokei 
we  have  the  (by  itself)  difficult  phrase  *  are  the  same,'  in 
plying  idmtity,  and  leading,  if  pursued  far  enough,  to  max 
very  abstruse  metaphysicaiconsiderations.  Thftie, in  the 
proper  science,  and  considered  with  reference  to  oUier  objecel 
are  not  misplacq^ ;  but,  as  applied  to  geometry,  are  xi 
only  unnecessary,  but  subvenhre  of  the  natunu  order 
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nr  twwever  maeh  rany  be  uid  upon  nuainit. 
It  prineijides,  or  by  whattm  nuM  Uwy  m»y  be 
edM,  Um  mnum  the  Mmple  prapMition.  *twoandtwo 
in  Ifaetamt  n  Amr,  dernier,  w  a  wIk^  than  uiy  one  of 
flie  eiyhniiions,  illustration*,  or  oomments.  wbir^  have 
Ken  bw^t  to  its  aid.    There  it,  however,  this  to  be  uid 
Sr  aany  vhten  who  have  endeavourod  to  make  inch  pointi 
vlttr known  than  they  are  already;  namely,  thai  tbe  cAder 
wrilm,  in  their  love  of  what  is  called  the  ti  priori  method, 
fad  filled  their  books  with  notiona  aRain»t  which  it  waa 
wesnry  to  coutend ;  wlience  sprung  a  confirmed  liabit  of 
maflniogupontbe  natureofitelf-evideatpropoaitionB.  Loeke 
(book  IT.  chap.  7>  ou  Maximt  can  hardly  be  intelligible  to 
a  rnder  who  has  not  mme  knowledge  of  what  the  school 
vhwn  have  said  upon  our  simplest  percepUona;  which 
Rodered  it  neecsanrv  to  contend  both  against  words  without 
■Maaiog.  as  when  tliey  aoid  some  such  thing  as  that  *  know- 
ledge is  tbe  Ukeneas  of  tbe  thing  known,  fonned  in  the 
kMin)^  Acuity  ;*  and  alao  againat  errors,  such  a«  ^general 
fnpnabiiu  aic  known,  at  leutaomeliiMB,  before  partieuhu- 


Tbe  axionia  •mplDyad  by  Enclid.  and  whidk  have  been 
Car  tbe  most  pait  auoiited  by  other  writers  on  geometry,  are 
tnlcntly  eonstnieted  with  no  \m  eloie  attention  to  meta- 
p^ueal  itisitnctiona.  Among  them  we  include  the  puiu- 
itin  (which  ivally  come  under  our  definition  of  axwms) 
■Uefa  are  called  by  a  separate  name*  wrv^rw,  /A«i|g»  ds- 
maded.   We  give  them  at  length. 

Pvimittta. — 1.  Lert  it  be  granted,  fnnu  any  pmnt  to  any 
pant  10  draw  a  stTai|;ht  line.  2.  AUo,  to  lengthen  a  finished 
line,  and  continue  it  straight  3.  Also,  with  any 
ccAie  and  ndius  ^Statrr^tu^^  meaning  interval  mauured 
pm  that  ceM/re)  to  describe  a  cirrie. 

Cmmim  Notion*. — 1.  Things  equal  to  the  same  are 
■fmltooae  anotbw.  ft.  Alio,  if  equals  be  added  to  equals, 
na  whalea  are  equals.  3.  Abo^  if  from  equals  equals  be 
takaa.the  leaaainden  are  eqods.  4.  AJfo^  if  to  nnoquala 
aqoab  keadded,  the  whoka  are  unequals.  A.  Also*  if  fmn 
aaaqaab  equals  be  taken,  the  remainders  are  unequab. 

Aba  things  vlueh  are  double  of  the  same  are  equal  to 
flae  anKher.  7.  Also,  things  which  are  halves  of  the  same 
are  equal  to  ona  amrther.  8.  Also,  thinga  which  At  one 
reolber  (bare  the  same  boundary)  are  equals.  9.  Also^ 
Ike  wbote  is  greater  than  tbe  part.  [10.  Also^  all  right 
mjrles  are  equal  to  one  another.  1 1.  Also,  if  a  straight 
W.  falling  upon  two  stnight  lines,  make  the  angles  which 
■e  witbiD  and  npon  the  same  side  lesa  than  two  right 
tmM  I.  die  two  stnight  Unas,  being  lengthoied  without 
red,  ifaall  meet  one  another  upon  that  aide  on  which  tbe 
reides  are  iess  than  two  right  anglea.]  18.  Also,  two 
ilmil^  lines  cannot  inclose  a  apace. 

Tkatnn  axitmis.  lOandll,  inclosed  in  braekets,  an  in 
■K  eapiaa  ylaced  among  the  postulatea.  and  thia  we  have 
•danbt  was  tbe  true  original ;  lor  it  will  be  observed  that 
iff  have  BO  dain  to  m  beaded  nayw  (nwuH  (comnHm 
■taseak  bain^  pneoaitions  of  some  little  intricacy,  though 
itj  are  mr^mra,  thinga  demanded  as  necessary  to  esta- 
Ubk  soeeeeding  propoaitions.  There  u  notliing  in 
Ae  woidft  of  Euclid  which  implies  that  he  wished  to  sepa- 
nie  *  pnfaleau  granted  without  construction'  from  '  theo- 
^nmteil  witboat  demonsbation.  which  in  the  distinction 
Mrally  drawn  between  tbe  words  postulate  and  axiom. 

The  wbaie  oT  the  axioBia  may  be  divided  into  three 
4a.es:- 

L  Tboee  of  wbieb  the  truth  is  conveyed  in  the  words 
^Madres,  and  whieb  could  not  be  denied  without  altering 
^  neaaing  of  the  words.  These  are  the  eighth  and  ninth 
'ike  'common  notions.' 

Thoie  which  have  no  peculiar  reference  to  geometry, 
^  ne  tme  of  all  kinds  of  magnitude,  as  wall  as  of  spaces 
V  lm||;Um.  These  aie  the  ftnt  aeven  of  the  *  oommon 


J.  Than  winch  have  dirert  reference  to  geometir.  These 
*  Ae  three  *  demands  *  or  postulates,  and  the  last  three 
f  ^  'canmon  notions.*  What  is  required  to  be  conceded 
ftree  postulates,  is  not  that  a  atraight  line  or  circle 
^Wksi^iied  to  be  drawn,  in  the  sense  usually  attached 
*^*«wMds,  but  that  the  geometrical  line  can  be  drawn, 
^jfcitfeayfjk  triiAotU  breatUk.  This  is  impossible^  me- 
^'■"Ay  speaking,  the  line  being  a  conception  of  themind 

amiul be  executed.    [See  Lisa.] 
_  'm^m of  the  *  eomnton  notions'  is  aeelf-evident  pro* 
^'^rftkesltadgfat  line*  a  term  incapable  of  other  delini- 


tion  than  that  which  is  contained  in  its  properties ;  that  ia. 
we  can  make  no  use  of  the  obvious  notion  conveyed  in  the 
words  *  straight  line,'  unless  we  admit  some  one  or  other  of 
tta  distinguishing  ehuaeteristtcs,  which  is  mora  definite  that 
saying  that  it  liea  evraly  between  its  extreme  peiins.  We 
might  appear  to  avoid  an  axiom  by  saying,  let  tho  name 
*  stnight '  line  be  given  to  that  speciea,  no  two  of  which  can 
under  any  circumKtances.  inclose  a  spaoe;  but  in  that  case 
we  should  need  another  axiom— namelv,  we  should  require 
it  to  be  grenied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  straight 
line  so  defined,  and  that  we  have  not  assumed  any  contra* 
diction  in  supposing  the  alxne  species  of  lines  to  exist.  It 
must  tie  remembered,  that  though  the  definitions  are  placed 
at  the  beginning  in  Euclid,  it  is  not  thereby  implietl  that 
the  terms  defined  are  really  possible.  '  Let  lines  which, 
being  in  the  same  plane,  do  not  meet,  though  ever  so  far 
produced,  be  called  iMrellels,'  does  not  mean  us  to  assume 
that  such  lines  do  exist,  but  onlv,  that  when  they  shall  have 
been  proved  to  exist,  the  name  ny  whidi  it  is  agreed  to  call 
them  baa  been  given. 

The  axiom  10  is  a  theorem  of  more  difficulty  Uwn  the 
subject  requuea,  since,  with  one  additional  Msumption  re- 
specting the  straiglit  line,  it  admita  of  proof.  The  assumption 
prevknisly  diacuased,  namely,  that  two  stnight  linea  cannot 
enclose  a  space,  amounts  to  aisuming  that  if  two  str^ht 
hues  eoincide  in  two  points,  or  if  two  different  points  of  the 
one  can  be  made  to  lie  upon  two  diifennt  points  tbe  other, 
tbe  portions  of  the  straight  lines  Iffing  between  theee  pointt 
will  also  coincide  entirely.  Let  it  be  granted,  in  addition, 
that  the  parts  which  are  not  between  these  points  will  coin- 
cide (an  equally  evident  propoi^ition),  and  the  10th  axiom  of 
Euclid  admits  of  proof.  Euclid,  in  taking  this  axiom  for 
granted,  makes  use  of  it  to  pro%'e  our  addtlionat  assumption, 
which,  as  he  phrases  it.  is, '  no  two  lines  can  have  a  common 
ae^[ment;'  that  ia,  two  Unea  cannot  coincide  between  two 
pomts  and  not  coinekle  elsewhere.  But.  of  two  {vopositions. 
one  of  wbieh  it  is  found  noeeaaary  to  assume,  that  one 
should  be  the  more  nmple  of  the  two. 

The  nth  axbm,  which  ia  a  theorem  some  diScnltyi 
neither  self-evident,  nor  even  easily  mode  evident,  is  not  at 
all  required  in  the  fixm  given,  even  in  Euclid.  For  he  proves, 
without  its  assistance,  that  if  the  two  lines  there  mentioned 
meet,  it  must  be  on  the  side  on  which  the  angles  are  less  than 
two  right  angles.  But  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  evident  foim 
as  follows :  If  a  straight  line  be  taken,  and  a  point  exterior 
to  it,  of  all  tbe  straight  lines  which  can  be  drawn  through 
the  point,  one  on/y  will  be  parallel  to  the  ftrsl-mentionea 
stnight  line.  The  whole  assamption  lies  in  the  word  only; 
for  Euclid  shows,  without  the  help  of  this  axiom,  that  s 
parallel  can  be  dra^ra,  and  how  to  draw  it. 

This  axiom  is  the  causa  of  the  celebnted  discussion  on 
the  theory  of  PARALtXLs,  under  which  head  it  will  be  more 
fully  treated. 

It  appears,  then,  that  geometry  is  eitablisbed  upon  two 
results  of  observation,  experiment  or  intuition,  by  whichever 
name  it  may  be  called,  independently  of  axioms  which  are 
common  to  Uie  whole  science  of  quantity,  and  simple  asser- 
tions of  the  possibihty  of  oertoin  notions  laid  down.  These 
two  proptMiUons  arc — 

1.  That  two  indefinitely  extended  straight  lines,  which 
coincide  \.i  two  points,  coincide  altogether  in  every  part. 

2.  All  the  straight  lines  which  can  be  dtawn  through  a 
given  point,  meet  any  other  line  in  the  same  plane  (with  the 
exception  of  one  at  most)  if  produced  far  enough. 

At  the  same  time,  many  other  tacit  assumptions  may  be 
met  within  Euclid  whicli  ara  not  formally  placed  among  the 
axioms.  In  the  first  proposition,  for  example,  it  is  assumed 
that  two  circles,  one  of  which  is  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  o^r.  will  meet  in  one  point  at  least:  m  the 
fourth,  it  is  assumed  that  change  of  place,  without  diange 
of  form,  ia  possible.  These  would  hardly  he  worth  notice, 
had  it  not  been  that  among  the  formal  axioms  we  find  '  the 
whole  is  greater  than  its  part,*  after  which  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  tbat  no  proposition,  however  evident,  will  bo 
taken  for  grantetl  without  being  distinctly  and  formally  enu- 
merated as  an  axiom. 

AXIS,  AXE.  This  word  is  used  in  so  many  different 
senses,  Uiat  it  may  be  defined  as  follows  *  a'ly  line  whatso- 
ever which  it  is  convenient  to  distinguish  by  a  specific  term 
with  respect  to  any  motion  or  other  phenomenon,  is  called 
the  axis.  Thus  we  have  axes  of  co-ordinates,  of  oscillation, 
of  inertia,  o'  rotation,  of  ptdarisatimi,  6u.,  under  which  heada 

definitions  will  be  given.       ^.  i  i  iTlf> 
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The  warH,  when  nud  hj  hadf,  generany  n«uit  tftti«r 

uis  or  i?o/afton,  or  a\'a.  of  Symmetry.  An  axis  of  n>ta- 
tion,  or  revolution,  is  the  line  about  which  a  body  turns ;  an 
Otis  of  symmetry  is  a  line  on  hoUi  sides  oF  which  the  parts 
of  the  bo^y  are  disposed  in  the  same  manner,  bo  that  to 
i^hatevec  distance  it  extends  in  one  direction  iVom  the  axis, 
It  extends  as  far  in  the  direction  exactly  opposite.  Or  if 
perpendiculars  to  the  axis  be  drawn  from  all  points  and  in 
£1  directions  through  the  body,  the  whole  of  each  perpendi- 
cular which  is  withm  the  limits  of  the  body  will  be  bisected 
by  the  axis.  Such  is  the  middle  line  of  a  cone,  any  dia- 
meter of  a  sphere,  the  line  dtawn  thnmgfa  the  mi^e  of  the 
opposite  ftces  of  a  cube,  &c. 

AXIS,  a  species  of  In^n  deer.  The  word  is  also  uaed 
i^nerically  to  denote  a  small  ffronp  or  subfcenus  of  solid- 
horned  ruminants,  presenting^  roe  same  characters  and  in- 
habitiiif;  the  same  climate  as  the  common  axis.  [See 
Dbkk^ 

A'XiUS,  in  zoology,  a  ^enus  of  long-tailed  decapod  cTus- 
^weans,  founded  by  Leach  on  Axiu*  ttirhynehut,  which  is 
bout  three  inches,  or  three  inches  and  a  half  in  lenjrth, 
and  rarely  found  on  our  coasts.  It  has  been  taken  near 
Sidmouth  and  Plymouth.  Desraarest,  with  much  reason, 
considers  this  genus  entirely  artificial,  and  thinks  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  ^parated  from  CaWiantuta.  [See  Cal- 
liaitas^aJ 

AQCIUS,  a  rirer  of  Macedonia,  now  called  Vardar,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Salonica  near  the  western 
part  of  the  bay.  The  alluvial  depositions  have-eneroBehed 
greatly  on  the  golf,  leaving  a  low  and  swampy  land,  inter- 
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seated  with  numerous  small  branches  forming  islets  of  high 
reeds,  and  rendering  the  principal  branch  aiffinult  to  dis- 
cover. The  entrance  is  very  intricate,  being  much  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  sand-banks,  but  the  river  is  navigable 
for  the  large  country  boats  (from  twenty-five  to  thir^  tons) 
for  several  miles.  It  runs  about  N.  by  W.  nearly  a  straight 
course  for  eight  miles,  when  it  is  joined  from  the  eastward 
by  a  small  stream  not  navi^le  for  boats  (posaibly  the  an- 
tient  Bcheidiirus);  then  takmg  a  more  westerly  direction,  it 
becomes  more  tortuous.  Four  miles  above  the  junction  is 
a  ferry  on  the  road  ttom  Salonica  to  Thessaly,  end  about  as 
many  more  higher  up  the  river  is  crossed  br  a  solid  wooden 
bridge  on  the  road  to  Pella.  The  depth  of  the  river  depends 
on  the  season  of  the  year:  during  the  summer  there  is  not 
more  than  four  feet  under  the  bridge,  but  as  the  Iwttom  is  of 
sof\  sand,  it  is  hazardous  to  ford.  From  this  point  down- 
wards the  river  appears  to  have  deviated  from  its  antient 
bed,  which  may  still  be  traced  about  six  miles  from  Salo- 
nica to  the  west,  and  to  have  taken  a  more  westerly  direc- 
tion ;  it  is  now  joined,  about  a  league  from  the  sea,  by  the 
Kara  Azmac  (apparently  the  antient  Lydias).  (lowing  fVom 
the  Lake  of  Pella.  The  nearest  point  of  the  river  is  now 
about  fourteen  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Salonica.  whence 
there  is  a  carriage  road  to  Pella. 

Tlie  Axius  has  its  smiroes  in  the  tan^  between  Scardus 
and  Orbelus,  about  nmety  miles  in  the  interior ;  it  is  jwned 
by  several  small  streams,  but  passes  no  town  of  importanee. 

Herodotus  (vii.  124)  describes  the  Ecbodonu  a«  flowing 
through  Mygdonia,  and  entering  the  gulf  in  or  cloee  to  the 
marsh  at  the  mouth  of  the  Axius.  Intbeegeof  tbehirtorian 
the  Aiins  wu  the  boundaiy  batVMB  Uygoonia  on  tho  mtX, 


and  Bottiteis  on  the  we^t,  along  the  shore  of  fte  gtUt  Tli« 
epitoraizer  of  Strabo  (book  nt.)  says  that  the  Axias  is  a 
muddy  stream :  he  also  states  that  a  branch  or  channel'  uf 
the  Axius  runs  into  that  lake  in  which  Petla  stands,  antf 
out  of  which  the  Lydias  flows  into  the  gulf.  According  ts- 
Herodotus  (vii.  1271  the  Lydias  and  Haliacmon  united  be 
fore  they  reached  the  sea.  but  Ibis  does  not  appear  to  be  thi 
case  at  present.   (See  Cousinery's  MooedMtM.) 

AXMINSTER,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Ax 
minster,  county  of  Devon,  on  the  road  from  London  te 
Exeter,  147  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  ftinner.  and  26  miles  B. 
of  the  latter.  It  is  called  Axeroinstn  in  Domeaday  Bo^ 
and  Axmyster  in  old  vritiufi^.  It  is  said  that  the  nane  ik 
owing  to  King  Atiielftan  having  given  the  chureh  to  seven 
priests  who  were  to  pray  fcr  the  soula  of  certain  earls  and 
others  slain  in  battle  with  the  Danes,  at  or  near  C<decnift 
in  this  neighbourhood.  The  ooUege  vae  not  however  fc^ 
up  afler  the  death  of  ^e  flnt  members. 

The  town  is  on  the  left  or  8.B.  bank  of  the  river  Ax  Oi 
Axe,  and  is  irregulaTly  buik  on  the  side  of  a  little  bill  rising 
from  the  river.  The  streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  airy 
and  the  place  altogether  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  cburchi 
which  stands  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  cumbroui 
and  heavy  in  its  appearance,  partioulaTly  on  the  inside. 
There  is  a  Norman  dffor-way  witn  enriched'  mouldinga,  threa 
stone  stalls  of  unequal  height,  and*  the  numument  of  on 
eceleuastie  with  a  mutilated  efflgy.  Besides  tlte  pari^ 
chureh,  there  are  three  places  of  wonhip  belonging  >» 
apeetively  to  the  RoBoan  Gatboliee,  Aidepeiidents,  and 
Methodists. 

The  chief  manufaetnra  of  tihe  pdeee  is  oarp^  In  thti 
it  has  rivalled  the  pro^mtions  <^  IbrlLey  and  Persia  n 
successfully,  that  the  carpets  of  Axminster  axe  eonnderad 
little  inferior  to  those  imported.  Tliey  are  woven  in  oih 
entire  piece.  Woollens,  leather  breeches  and  gloves,  and 
tape,  are  also  made.  There  is  a  market  on  Sa^rday  ;  bu: 
the  business  done  in  com  has  become  inconsiderable 
There  are  three  (or,  according  to  some  auUkorities,  fourj 
fkirs  in  the  year,  chiefly  for  cattle.  Tba  pi^ulatiou  of  tin 
parish  (which  is  subdivided  into  four  titbings.  and  contain) 
8fl1K>  acres,  or  above  ten  iquare  miles)  was  2719  in  1B21. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  with  the.ouraciee  of  Kilmingtoi 
and  Membury  appended  to  it,  all  in  the  rural  deaiiery  u 
Houiton,  the  arondeaconiy  of  Butor,  and  the  diooese  q 
Exeter.  There  ia  a  stdiool,  in  whioh  twelv«  chttdren  of  tb< 
parish  of  Axminiter  and  two  of  the  ptnih  of  KilnUng^ 
are  educated  gratis.  The  master  ia  auonrad  to  receive  othe 
scholars  on  his  own  account,  and  tho  whole  are  taught  In  ; 
school-house  buite  by  the  parish  above  forty  years  aga 

The  manor  of  Axminster  was,  in  early  times,  the  pre 
perty  of  the  Crown.  King  John  bestowed  it  on  the  Loe 
Brewer  or  Briwere.  After  some  changes  it  came  to  tti 
Gtstertian  Monastery  at  Newnfaam,  some  veiy  scanty  rc 
mains  of  which  are  still  seen  near  the  town ;  and  upon  tfa 
dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  in  the  reign  of  Hent 
VIII.,  it  fell  again  to  tho  Crown.  James  I.  granted  it  i 
Sir  W.  Petre,  imerwards  Lord  Petnt,  in  whose  &inily  it  sti 
remains.  It  is  said  there  was  formerly  a  castle  at  Axmix 
star.  In  an  action  near  this  town,  between  the  RoyalieJ 
and  Pariiamentariam,  in  October,  1444i  during  tb*  grei 
civil  war.  Sir  R.  Cholmandelfl^t  vho  aonunanded  the  fiHrmct 
was  killed. 

Hie  Rev.  Micaiah  Towgood,  an  eminent  Dissentio 
minister  of  Exeter,  was  a  native  of  this  parish. 

(Polwhele's  History  <^  XkBotukire;  Lysons'e.  Magn 
Britannia ;  Riekman  s  Qotkie  ArekUecbire, 

AXOLOTL  iGyrinut,  Hemandei  and  Shaw),  in  Zoolog; 
a  singular  genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  belongiog  to.  \\. 
perenoibranchiate  Cunily,  or  those  which  netsin  their  ^ 
throughoutltfe,  and  distinguished  frpm  other  gonera  of  t| 
some  &mily  by  having  four  feet,  furnished  with  four  to< 
before  and  five  behind.  This  \exj  remarkable  group,  coj 
taining  at  present  but  four  small  genera— the  ju^tlt^,  H 
Afeito&wiMit  the  Protm,  and  the  Svwu— compriaes  tl 
onlv  knoirai  animals  whioh  pouqss  at  the.  ^uno  tin 
hotn  lungs  and  gills,  and  which  an  ecauequwtly  ori^ 
nixed  to  live  «ther  on  land  of  in.  water.  Thes^  ther 
fore,  ar^  strictly  speaking,  the  only  true  Amphibitir 
nature ;  fbr  though  this  term  has  often  ^en  employed  ifi 
very  vague  v)d  indeterminate  sense  [see  Aiu>hi«ia},  •% 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  restiictait  to.tbe  aoceptntjii 
here  nven  to  it.  aaaexdudes  not  only  the  reptiles  in  g«nef 
tovUch  Unamu  i^iod  it,  hut.  even  th»>nu»e  o^^« 
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Mttdnufr-the  ira^.  the  toads,  and  the  ulanunden— 
wfakb,  thouj^  farmdwd  with  gills  in  their  tadpole  state, . 
lose  tb«B  It  Booa  as  th«  lungs  are  developed,  and  at  no 
period  of  their  Itree  posaaes  this  double  orgaoixation  stmvl- 
tsnesailr.  Hie  tmuitory  onion  of  these  two  great  ivs- 
tsmi  rf'nqiintkin.  as  exhibited  in  the  tadpoles  ot  the 
emmoB  ftogs  and  salunanden,  had  long  been  fhniiliar 
to  MiiTilists  and  physiologists ;  but  their  permanent  and 
nnifuieoas  existence  was  a  ftet  much  out  of  the  way 
if  oommon  experiaDee,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
aniopsts  ^KNild  have  rooeived  it  at  first  with  doubt  and 
henWioa,  or  that  th^  should  have  eonaidered  die  animals 
AeoudTes  as  the  young  of  unknown  speciea,  which,  as  in 
mAaaiy  cases,  would  grmdually  lose  the  branchial  appiratus 
u  tlicf  ipproaehed  to  maturity.   Repeated  obBervations, 
hovefcr,  and  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  natural  fbrra 
lod  bsbits  of  these  very  sin^lar  animals,  at  length  dissi- 
ptffd  all  doubts  upon  this  interesting  question ;  and  it  is 
WW  a  well-esublished  and  universally  admitted  fact,  that 
nrtna  Teptiles  not  only  possess  both  these  Tesirintory  sys- 
tem at  the  same  tiiM.  bateveo  preserve  them  pmnanently 
Ano^hont  tiieir  entire  livea,  and  ean  consequently  breathe 
dOer  sir  or  water  aocOTding  to  the  eireometancaa  to  which 
Act  happen  to  be  placed. 

Among  the  aninmk  thoa  csnmiiitanGed,  the  axoloU  was 
artainlf  observed,  and  in  s  manner  desmbed,  long  before 
an  othw  species.   At  the  period  of  &e  Mexican  ouniiuest, 
tfe  Spanisids  finind  this  animal  in  great  abundance  in  the 
bb  wtiieh  surnmnda  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  vhidi  capital  it  iben  ftimished,  as  it  still  continues  to 
fmah  to  their  suceeMora,  an  agreeable  and  much-esteemed 
atkie  of  food.  Hernandez,  who  seems  to  be  the  first  writer 
vin  letaally  described  the  axolotl.  expressly  mentions  its 
bsrinr  been  thns  used  by  tbe  ancient  Hexioans,  and  adds, 
dnt  me  flesh  was  etmsidered  at  an  aphrodisiac,  that  it  was 
ahBiBMue  and  agreeable,  and  tasted  not  uiUike  eeL  Sue* 
esi&Kantbots.  wiiAioat  taking  the  tnniUe  of  ohswving  for 
ttmsiiia,  were  flontent  to  oopy  what  Hemandet  had  nid 
Mbn:  tat  distOTtins  hi*         description  by  absurd  ooro- 
BKBbflf  flieir  own.  snd  adding  the  figures  of  fkr  different 
ifiaeg,  the  whole  subject  be^me  at  length  involved  in 
■sell  isextricable  infusion,  that  finally  all  meniorT  of 
Ae  aulod  was  lost,  or  the  animal  itself  cotuiderea  as 
a  icticuiis  being.      The  late  Dr.  Shaw,  however,  who 
ReiwEd  a  specimen  of  the  animal  direct  trom  Mexico, 
(Bcsfaiiad  in  it  tbe  «xalotl  of  Hernandez,  as  is  provod  by 
hk  ^ring  used  the  generic  term,  Gyrimu.  in  his  account 
of  it  published  in  tbe  Naturalitf  t  Mitcellany,  which  had 
wi^ioally  applied  to  it  by  its  first  describer,  though 
Ban  Caiier  seem*  diaposed  to  deprive  the  British  natu- 
niist  of  this  credit,  and  to  ascribe  the  sole  himour  of  redis- 
OKwiiv  tbe  axolotl  to  Baron  Humboldt.  It  is  indeed  trae 
du  IV.  Shaw  subsequently  described  the  zame  animal,  hi 
ktbird  volume  of  has  General  Zoohgy.  under  the  very  dff- 
fafot  name  ot  Hr^n  piseififrmis,  but  this  only  proves  that 
V  eoDadered  it,  as  Benin  Chivier  was  himself  uRerwarda  in- 
dbed  to  do,  not  as  a  perCect  animal,  not  in  fkct  as  the  type 
1  uw  genus,  but  rather  as  the  immature  state  of  some 
ipcoes  belonging  to  a  genus  already  known.   To  Baron 
Coiier  himself,  however,  we  are  indebted  for  the  complete 
^ription  and  elucidation  of  the  form  and  ornnic  8tru6- 
Inre  rf  this  curious  reptile.    Two  specimens.  Drought  by 
K  Hnmboldt  from  Mexico,  were  submitted  to  the  exami- 
^on  of  the  French  nataraliilt,  whose  researches  on  the 
■b;cn  of  their  anatomy,  compared  with  that  of  the  kindred 
pan,  are  recorded  m  hia  Fecherchn  tur  la  Seplite* 
DMmt,  inserted  in  the  zoological  part  of  MM.  Hum- 
Mdt  and  Bonpland'a  IVarels.   A  detiuled  examhiatioD  of 
'  ^  batraidiian  reptiles,  and  more  particularly  a  carcfol 
^B*c^ation  into  their  anatomical  structure  during  the 
Vi^ofe  stage,  and  the  gradual  chAnf^  which  they  undergo 
'■■HBQg  fn>ni  this  state  to  tlieir  mature  and  perfect  form, 
UBumCuvier  to  establish  as  an  unquestionable  &ct,  that 
■ttKi<^ these  animals  retain  both  lungs  and  gills  through- 
■XUteentire  period  of  their  existence :  but  whilst  he  un- 
Witingly  announced  this  fact  with  regard  to  tbe  nrm 
^^jtau,  he  was  disposed  to  consider  tne  axohtl  as  the 
^Me  of  some  of  the  larger  species  of  American  sala> 
xidBi,  an  error  induced  as  well  by  the  general  simi- 
^  ttndi  diese  animab  bear  to  one  another,  as  by  the 
age  of  tbe  siiecimena  of  the  axolotl  which  were 
MNsed  to  his    observation.    Succeeding  naturalisU 
"'WH.  Cnvier't  vicwa  apon  this  sulqeet;  bat  that 


great  zoologist  himse.f  subsequently  altered  Ais  origfaial 

opinion,  and  candidly  oonFesses  in  the  second  edition  o^ 
the  Regne  Animal,  that  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all 
original  observers  overbalances  the  mere  deductions  of  tbe 
physiologist,  however  plausible  ta  apparenUy  awU  founded. 
He  has  accordingly  admitted  tiie  claim  of  thd  axolotl  to 
rank  as  a  new  genus  in  tbe  Syttma  Satura»  bnt  as  he  has 
not  provided  it  with  a  proper  generic  name,  it  is  bnt  justice 
to  Hernandez  and  Dr.  Shaw  to  retain  that  of  gvrinia,  by 
which  it  was  originally  distinguished  and  described ;  and 
which,  though  perhaps  not  exactly  intended  by  either  of 
these  authors  to  be  taken  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  k 
modem  generic  appellation,  may  nevertheless,  and  parficu- 
larly  m  the  present  advanced  state  of  the  science,  be  eon* 
sidered  in  this  technical  sense  with  conRiderable  advantage 
to  zoology. 

The  generic  characters  of  the  'genua  gytinu*  then,  lA 
addition  to  those  already  reported,  consist  in  having  the 
gills  fbrmed  of  three  long  ramified  or  btanch-like  processM 
on  each  side  of  tbe  neck,  four  toes  on  the  anterior  extre- 
mities, and  five  on  the  posterior,  and  teeth  in  the  vomer,  az 
well  as  in  both  jaws.  The  tail  is  compressed  on  the  sides 
like  that  of  the  oommon  water-newt  {talam(mdrapalmata\ 
and  sorrounded  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surfaced  by  a 
thin,  erect  membranous  fin,  wnich  is  prolonf^  upon  the 
back,  but  becomes  gradually  narrower  as  it  approaches  the 
shoulders,  between  which  it  flnalty  ceases.  The  head  it 
broad  and  fiat,  the  nose  blunt,  rtte  eyes  situated  near  the 
muzzle,  the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  body,  and  tbe  toes 
unconnected  by  intermediate  membranes.  Tbe  singular 
form  of  the  gills  will  be  best  understood  from  tbe  accom- 
panying figure,  which  represents  the  under  jaw  and  throat 
of  the  animal  as  seen  fmn  beneaA.  One  f  pecies  only  » 
known  at  present — 


[AuM.  OrrimvdvUi.] 

The  Axololt  of  the  Mexicans  (Gj/rinu*  Edulit,  Her- 
nandez), when  full  grown,  measum  about  eight  or  nino 
inches  in  length ;  its  groand  colouris  a  unifotTD  deep  brown, 
thickly  mottled  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surikces  of  th(> 
head  and  body,  as  well  as  on  the  limbs,  tail,  and  dorsal  and 
caudal  fins,  with  numerous  small,  round,  black  spots.  T\v 
head  and  body  are  larger  and  broader  than  in  the  generalit) 
of  reptiles,  and  but  for  the  long  tail  which  terminates  llii; 
tatter,  the  whole  animal  might  he  not  inaptly  compared  ki 
form  to  a  large  frog ;  the  gills  are  prolonged  into  three 
principal  processes,  with^  numerous  smaller  ramifieations 
iVom  the  sides  of  eaeh,  the  whole  being  aa  long  as  the  fort- 
legs,  and  resembling  three  small  branobes ;  the  legs  arc 
short  though  ftiUy  developed,  and  the  toes  are  long,  slendei-. 
eeparate,  and  without  daws.  Tbe  communications  whii-h 
open  ftom  the  gflls  into  tbe  mouth  are  four  in  number,  and 
of  a  size  eoiuidsnbly  larger  than  tboM-of  the  kisdiuO 
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genera  ,■  fliey  are  eoTered  externally  by  a  species  of  opercu- 
lum formed  by  a  fold  in  the  skin  of  the  head. 

Sucb  iu  a  deBcription  of  the  only  vpeciea  of  this  singular 
Kenus  which  has  been  hitherto  distinctly  characterised. 
M.  de  Beauvois  has,  indeed,  described  an  animal  under  the 
name  of  Siren  Opercitlata,  which,  if  not  the  Axolotl  of 
Mexico  itself,  appears  to  be  at  least  a  very  closely-allied 
species,  but  we  do  not  possess  data  upon  the  subject  to  war- 
rant  us  in  considering  it,  even  temporarily,  as  a  second 
species  of  the  present  genus.  Still  it  is  highly  probable 
that  further  researches  will  furnish  the  means  or  distin- 
guishing other  kindred  species,  and  travellers  and  observers 
who  have  the  opportunity  could  not  employ  themselves 
more  agreeably  than  in  pursuing  this  curious  and  interesting 
inquiry.  The  Axolotl  ia  very  common  in  the  lake  of  Mex- 
ico, and,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  likewise  inhabits 
the  cold  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much  greater  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  the  plains  surrounding  that 
city.  It  is  commonly  sold  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  and 
esteemed  a  luxury  by  the  inhabitants;  it  is  dressed  after 
the  manner  of  stewed  eels,  and  served  up  with  a  rich  and 
stimulating  sauce. 

AXUM,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  in  about  14°  7'  N.  lat.,  and 
about  1 20  miles  from  Arkeeko,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  most  recent  published  account  that  we  have  of  this 
place  is  from  Mr.  Salt,  the  late  British  consul  in  Egypt: 
that  of  Riippell,  a  German  traveller  in  Abyssinia,  is  not 
yet  published.  The  town  stands  *  partly  in  and  partly 
at  the  mouth  of  a  nook  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  N.W. 
and  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered 
by  a  small  stream.'  One  of  the  objects  that  first  strikes 
a  traveller  is  a  small  plain  obelisk,  with  the  remains  of 
many  others  lying  near  it ;  but  the  great  curiosity  is  the 
large  obelisk,  sixty  fbet  high,  made  of  a  single  block  of 
granite.  It  stands  near  a  lartre  Daroo,  or  fig  sycamore, 
as  it  is  represented  in  Plate  XX.  of  the  folio  coloured  en- 
gravings that  accompany  Salt's  work.  This  obelisk  has 
no  hieroglyphics  upon  it  like  those  of  Egypt,  nor  does 
it  exactly  agree  with  thera  in  shape.  Though  it  is 
quadrilateral,  one  of  the  sides  has  a  hollow  space  running 
up  the  centre  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  which,  instead 
of  terminating  in  a  pyramid  like  the  regular  obelisks,  is 
crowned  with  a  kind  of  patera.  At  the  bottom  of  the  hol- 
low space  just  described,  a  doorway  is  represented.  The 
reader  may  fbrm  a  better  idea  of  this  from  Mr.  Salt's  beau- 
tiful drawing,  or,  in  the  absence  of  that,  from  our  reduced 
copy  of  it.  The  obelisks  of  Axum  were  originally  fifty-flve 
in  number,  and  four  of  thera,  it  is  said,  were  as  large  as  that 
now  standing ;  yet  nothing  is  known  of  the  period  at  which 
they  were  erected,  though  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they 
belong  to  a  period  not  earlier  than  the  Christian  esra. 
Among  the  other  antiquities  of  Axum  is  a  stone  which  con- 
tains two  inscriptions  ■  that  on  one  side  is  in  rude  Greek 
characters,  and  has  been  copied  by  Mr.  Salt ;  that  on  the 
opposite  side,  of  which  Mr.  Salt  could  only  copy  a  small 
part,  he  believes  to  be  in  Ethiopian  characters,  and  also  con- 
jectures, with  great  probability,  that  it  was  cut  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Greek  inscription. 

Besides  the  obelisk,  there  is  a  Christian  church  at  Axum, 
to  which  there  is  an  ascent  by  two  fine  flights  of  steps. 
The  church  itself,  which  is  not  two  centuries  old,  is  11 1  feet 
long,  51  broad,  and  4u  high,  with  a  flat  roof,  and  no  great 
beauty  in  its  architecture.  Another  remnant  of  farmer 
times,  near  the  church  at  Axum.  is  a  square  enclosure,  with 
a  pillar  at  each  comer  ;  within  it  are  a  seat  and  a  footstool ; 
the  whole  is  of  granite.  On  this  seat,  tradition  says,  the 
antient  kings  were  crowned.  Bruce  (vol.  iv.  p.  323)  gives 
from  this  stone,  which  he  calls  a  freestone,  an  inscription  of 
three  Greek  words,  which,  he  says, '  though  much  defaced, 
may  safely  be  restored.'  As  restoied  by  him,  they  signify 
'  King  Ptolemy  Euergetes but  Mr.  Salt,  and  his  fellow- 
travellers  Mr.  Smith  and  Stuart,  assert  that  there  is  no  in- 
scription at  all  on  tte  footstool,  while  there  is  an  Ethiopian 
inscription  on  another  granite  stone,  resembling  a  footstool, 
thirty  yards  from  the  genuine  footstool.  Mr.  Bruce's  account 
therefore  is  probably  not  true ;  at  least  it  is  certain  that  he 
did  not  see  the  lat^e  Greek  inscription,  though  the  Jesuits 
had  observed  it  long  before  him.  (See  Tellez,  History  of 
Ethinpiu,  i.  cap.  2-2.) 

The  kingdom  of  the  Axumites  is  first  noticed  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  (or  Coast  Survey)  of  the  Red  Sea  and 
part  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  8cc.  This  document,  which 
ii  still  extent,  wai  wrilion  prohably  at^out  the  close  of  the 


[Obeliiklif  Axuta.] 

second  century ;  but  how  long  this  Axumite  empire  hi 
existed  before,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  The  Greek  inscri 
tion,  which  was  copied  by  Mr.  Salt,  shows  us  that  tl 
monarch  of  Axum  had  an  extensive  empire ;  in  Africa, 
was  co-extensive  at  least  with  the  present  province  of  Tigi 
and  his  possessions  extended  even  into  Arabia.  Throu| 
the  port  of  Adule  on  the  Red  Sea,  Axura  maintained 
commercial  intercourse  with  Arabia  and  India:  and  it  w 
probably  for  some  advantage  to  be  secured  to  Greek  mc 
chants  from  Egypt  in  the  Indian  trade,  that  the  Byzaatii 
Cffisars  paid  a  yearly  tax  to  the  Axumite  king  until  i 
commencement  of  the  Arab  conquest.  Axum  was  i 
great  emporium  for  ivory,  which  was  exported  throu| 
Adule.  (Periplus;  Hudson's  Minor  Greek  Geographer: 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  curious  fact,  that  when  the  Bi 
peror  Aurelian  took  Palmyra  in  the  Syrian  desei-t,  he  fou: 
among  the  assemblage  of  nations  within  its  walls  soi 
Ajcumites,  probably  traders.  The  Byzantine  writers,  sucH 
Procopius.Cedrenus,  Sic..call  both  the  Axumites  and  the  Ij 
merites  (Himyarides)  of  Arabia /ncd'anx,  while  theycarefu 
restrict  the  term  Ethiopians  to  the  Axumites.  It  appea 
then,  that  for  a  certain  period,  at  least  for  several  centur 
alter  the  Christian  sera,  the  vague  term  Ethiopians  was  us 
in  a  limited  sense,  and  applied  to  a  people  who  inhabit 
one  of  the  large  districu  now  forming  a  part  of  the  moclc 
Abyssinia.  We  may  conjecture,  hut  we  cannot  in  the  e 
sence  of  all  evidence  affirm,  how  the  Greek  language  got 
Axum,  and  how  it  came  to  be  adopted  by  the  native  kin. 
The  most  probable  hypothesis  would  be,  that  as  the  Grrec 
gradually  got  a  footing  in  Egypt,  and  finally,  after  the  t|i 
of  Alexander,  became  masters  of  the  country,  so  this  re 
less  people  spread  even  into  Ethiopia,  where  some  \t, 
adventurers,  partly  by  conquest,  partly  perhaps  in  ot] 
ways  too,  became  the  ruling  caste,  and  formed  a  dyna.sty 
half  Greek  sovereigns,  whose  resemblance  lo  their  ovn  i 
tion  would  gradually  fade  avay,  on  ucount  of  their  xtxn 
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■DtT  to  bubtnu  criba^  mad  their  distance  firom  the  oentret 
sTGnekdnlintiMi. 

Axam  wt§  fmbably  tho  6nt  put  of  Abyssinia  into  which 
ChiistiaBiiy  was  introducttd.   in  the  Apology  of  Athana- 
sm,  wlueh  H  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantius  Nice- 
Jefc  tfaepatriveh  gives  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Constantius 
to  Axon  CMMffuc)  on  the  subject  of  Frumentius.  This 
leltortt  sddressed  jmntly  to  two  persons,  named  Aizauas 
ud  faspas,  without  any  indication  of  one  being  superior 
the  other;  but  they  are  evidently  addressed  as  the  sove- 
isigai  of  Axam.    From  this  letter  it  appears  that  Frumen- 
tMBhsdbeeBapfNxntedBisbopof  AxumbyAthanasius.  The 
mpkivt  iDtiiiiates  that  tbe  imperial  decree  is  as  valid  in  the 
Afenadriiie  as  in  the  Roman  church,  and  he  accordingly 
trien  the  brothers  to  send  back  Frumentius  to  Sgypt.  in 
mlta  that  lus  appmntment  and  qualifications  might  oe  exa- 
■ined  by  Gr^ory,  who  then  held  the  see  of  Alexandria,  in 
pbce  iA  Athanasius  who  had  been  ejected,  and  by  the  other 
iidio|»  of  l^pt.  [See  Athanasius.]   In  conclusion,  the 
add^ses  the  two  Axumite  princes  by  the  title  of 
'Mit  bcnenred  brethren'  (tUiXfoJ  npwrarw).    See  the 
■■fa  ti  Sl  Athanasins»  1^  the  Benedictines  of  St  Uaur, 
isLLpl  1.  p.  315. 

b  is  a  singutar  ccNDodenee  that  the  Greek  inscription 
ofwl  \fs  Mr.  Salt  records  the  name  and  exploits  of  i£isa- 
wi,         odT  tha  Axumites,  Horaeritea.  &e. ;  and  Uiat 
S^MM  w  abo  nwnlioDed  in  tbe  same  inscription  as  one  of' 
Ualntfw^  wbo,  with  Adephas,  another  brother,  vms  sent 
i|HMt  dH  nvtdted  BouMitM— the  modem  B^a.  Adephas 
ii  idt  Meatioiied  in  the  letter  of  Constantius.  Tbe  insurip- 
taa  Mnowmorates  the  success  of  tbe  expedition  and  ine 
immej  of  the  Tictorioiu  sovereign,  who  styles  himself  the 
■B4f  Aies  (Mara).    There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  this 
iMai|<ion  bekmgs  to  the  same  epoch  as  the  letter  of  Con- 
ttuim  Athanasius  was  driven  from  his  see  about  b.c. 
3i(,ad  the  letter  of  Constantius  must  have  been  written 
Noa  iftcr.    It  is  a  reasonable  inference  from  this  tetter 
UutCaatantius  considered  the  two  Axumite  princes  as 
Chn^soi ;  but  from  the  inscription,  which  appears  to  reibr 
to     same  personages,  it  is  clear  that  when  this  monu- 
M  VIS  erected,  the  sovereign  was  a  heathen ;  uid  yet 
At  anrersKHi  of  the  Abyssinians  to  ChristiBnity  took 
ihee  ss  least  as  early  as  a.d.  330.    The  diflicutty  may 
m  lohned  by  supposing  that  the  monument  was  raised 
Win  the  minion  of  Frumentius;  or  perhaps  better  by 
i^iposing  that  the  heathen  forms  continued  to  be  used  on 
occasions  even  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 
Another  sovereign  of  Axum,  called  Elesbaan,  is  men- 
tiDDed  by  Cosmas.  a  Greek  writer  of  the  sixth  century  of 
ihe  Christian  sera.      A  comparision  of  the  inscription  of 
iial^  IS  reported  by  Cosmas  [see  Adulx],  shows  that  the 
■KriptioQB  of  Axum  and  Adule  refer  to  the  same  dynasty, 
mi  tint  the  inscription  of  Axum  is  posterior  to  that  of 
iUcL  In  both  inscriptions  the  king  calls  himself  the  son 
Ars,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  guardian  god  of  tbe 
My.  In  the  Aflul*  inscription  the  ung  declares  he  was 
<k  list  conqueror  of  several  of  those  nations,  of  which  the 
i^isf  mentioned  in  tlae  Axum  inscription  simply  calls  him- 
«irwrereign.    It  appears  from  these  inscriptions  that  the 
Amite  dominkin  extended  into  Arabia,  and  comprised 
ffiBtyarides,  called  by  the  Greeks,  HomeritB.  [See 
^iiA.  pt  215.  &C.J    Dr.  Alexander  Murray,  in  one  of 
la  tcuers  to  Salt  (see  Hall's  Life  of  Salt),  supposes  the 
Baiiimil  of  Adule  to  be  nearly  of  the  age  or  century  of 
Cmau  himself;  and  he  founds  this  opinion  on  the  iuen- 
TUeh  he  assumes,  between  the  Axumite  king  Eles- 
tbe  con le m porary  of  Cosmas,  and  El  Atsbeha  or 
Cifck  But  the  premises,  even  if  correct,  lead  to  no  such 
wkeoo.    As  far  as  Um  internal  evidence  of  the  two 
■^■iffMnii  goes,  that  of  Adule  is  undoubtedly  the  older ; 
^  tu  ther  axe  reeoncileable  with  the  list  of  Axumite 
^ittaouier  qae^M. 
lb.  Brace  brougb^  .'ram  Abysunia  a  copy  of  the  Abyt- 
^finQiTmi^et,  or  the  Bonk  hf  Axvm ;  but  this  work  has 
iB^lceii  translated.   It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
whicani^  Al  or  El,  77ie,  stands  before  the  names  of 
*<al  BKereigns  in  the  antient  list,  though  it  is  long 
*fetbio)etein  the  Gees.'  (Dr.  Murray.)    Tbe  chronok^y 
dttte  Axumite  kiuss  is  doubtful  and  much  disputed. 
HieBruee's  TVoveu.  Salt's  Voyage  io  Atn/isima,  &e.) 
'UCU^HO.  the  name  of  a  plain  in  Peru,  in  South 
'■Ofekiin  tbe  district  of  Ouaman^.   It  is  bounded  on 

^  *w  by  tbe  abrupt  ridge     Coaionwui^i*  or  Qon-< 


dorkanki ;  on  the  west,  after  a  gradual  descent  of  aboiil 
six  miles,  it  abuts  upon  the  main  road  from  Onamanga 
to  Lima ;  and  it  is  bounded  north  and  south  by  deep  ra- 
vines. Its  form  is  almost  a  square,  about  fbur  miles  in 
circuit  This  plain  was  the  scene  of  a  desperate  conflict 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  independent  Americans 
in  December,  1 824.  This  battle  was  the  result  of  nearly 
three  months'  skilfhl  mmuouvring  on  ooth  sides;  of  a  sue- 
cession  of  marches  and  counter-marches,  during  which 
several  skirmishes  took  place,  the  American  troops  always 
retiring,  and  the  Spaniards  eadeavonring  to  outflank  them. 
The  royalist  army,  overeonie  with  fiitigue  after  so  loog  and 
fruitless  manoBUvring,  were  in  such  a  state  of  diseontent*  diat 
the  viceroy  always  halted  by  columns,  and  plaeed  a  4^rde  of 
sentinels,  of  the  moat  trusty  men  he  had.  round  his  camp  to 

Erevent  desertion.  For  the  same  reason  he  would  not  allow 
is  soldiers  to  go  in  search  of  provisions,  and  his  army  suf* 
fered  so  much  from  want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsist 
on  tbe  horses  and  mules.  Both  oflioers  and  soldiers  mur- 
mured at  the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  and  ardently  wished 
to  join  battle  with  the  enemy.  At  Guamanguilla,  shnrtly 
before  tbe  battle,  placards  appeared  pasted  on  the  tmts  of 
the  viceroy  Laserns,  and  of  Canterae,  who  was  second  in 
command,  accusing  them  of  cowardice.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
the  Americans  were  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that  only 
a  despente  efltart  could  save  tfiem  flmn  compete  ruin,  Bo- 
Ih-ar  was  at  Lima,  and  Sucre  had  the  oommand  of  tbe  nide- 

rendentarmy.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  of  Deccmbw  tbe 
panish  army  occupied  the  heights  of  Condorkanki,  uid 
were  within  cannon-shot  of  the  independents.  Tbe  latter 
Occupied  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  plain,  having  on  their 
rear  the  small  village  of  Qutnua.  During  the  night  a  sharp 
fire  was  maintained  between  tbe  outposts  on  with  sides. 
On  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  the  Spanish  army, 
consisting  of  7200  infantry,  1300  horse,  and  a  respectable 
artillery,  was  posted  a  litUe  below  tbe  summit  of  Condor 
kanki.  General  Valdez  oommanded  the  right  wing.  Villa- 
lobos  tbe  left  wing,  and  Canterae  the  centre.  The  patriot 
army  consisted  of  96S7  men,  including  1000  hwse.  The 
right  wmg  was  oommnnded  by  General  Cordoba,  the  left  by 
La  Mar,  and  tbe  centre  by  liara.  At  nine  in  the  nwmtng 
Vtllalobos  began  to  descend  with  his  dhrision  down  the 
rid^  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  as  the  flies  resdisd  ttw 
plam  they  fi>rmed  themselves  into  column.  Tbe  vieeny 
Lasema  was  on  foot  at  the  head    this  division. 

At  this  moment  S  ucre  rode  along  the  flnnt  of  his  army,  and 
addressed  a  few  emphatio  words  to  the  men.  which  were  an- 
swered by  enthusiastic  huzzas  from  all.  He  then  ordered 
General  Cordoba  to  advance  with  his  division  and  two  regi- 
ments of  cavalry.  The  gallant  Cordoba,  placing  himself  in 
fix>nt  of  his  division,  dismounted  flrom  his  horse,  and  plong- 
ing  his  sword  into  its  heart,  said.  *  There  lies  my  last  norse 
I  hare  now  no  means  of  escape;  we  must  fi^fat  it  out  toge^ 
ther;'  then  waving  his  hatovw  his  bead*  ened,  *Oiiwanli, 
with  the  step  of  conquerors.'  These  words  produced  ■ 
powerful  eflbet  on  his  men ;  andtfie  independents  ebi^fid 
the  enemy  with  the  bayonet  Tbe  nwalists  resisted  (be 
chai^  with  firmness  and  apparent  confidence.  For  three 
or  four  minutes  both  parties  stm^led  together,  so  as  to 
leave  the  victory  doubtful.  At  this  moment  Cidonel  Silva 
charged  with  the  independent  Columbian  cavalry ;  and 
thouKh  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  so  intrepid  was  the 
attacK  of  the  Columbians,  that  the  royalists  began  to  give 
way,  and  were  at  last  dnx'cn  back  with  great  slaughter. 
Tbe  viceroy  himself  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
independents  then  extended  their  line,  and  directed  a  deadly 
fire  upon  the  retiring  enemy,  many  of  whom  were  seen  to 
drop  down  as  they  attempted  to  climb  the  heights.  At  t^ 
critical  point,  Ctdon^  Miller,  of  tiw  independent  aimy, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  the  husHrs  ti  Jnnin,  ad- 
vanced, and  completed  the  success. 

Early  in  the  morning  Valdei  had  marched  his  di^iskm 
down  the  north  side  of  the  mountain,  and  making  a  detour 
of  nearly  three  miles,  had  placed  himself  on  the  left  oi  the 
independents,  within  musket-shot  He  was  separated  fhna 
them  by  a  deep  ravine,  and  just  at  this  critical  time  in  the 
engagfmient,  he  opened  so  heavy  a  fire  of  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry upon  Uie  division  of  La  Mar,  that  he  forced  it  to  laU 
back.  A  Columbian  battalion  was  now  sent  to  support 
[..a  Mar,  but  was  also  forced  to  give  way.  Two  royalist  bat- 
talions nmv  crossed  the  ravine,  and  began  to  pursue  tlie 
retiring  patriots.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Miller  mode  a 
wccfwAil  ebaig«  with  Ws  b«».g»»,« 
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Bpuunds  under  Valdex,  drove  them  backt  and  fidlowed 
thon  acrow  the  ravine.  The  division  of  Ia  Mar  rallied, 
and.  iupported  by  the  mounted  grenadiers,  also  crossed  the 
an-inew  Colonel  Plua,  of  ihe  independent  army,  did  the 
HQe  with  his  legion  on  the  left,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Honn  at  the  hnd  of  the  batUlion  Bargu  on  the  rivht. 
Thvto  two  baUalioos.  supported  by  the  cavalry,  made  Ueir 
seated  chains  so  &uccessfuUy,  that  Valdez  was  defeated, 
Ukd  his  ftHir  £ld-piece8  taken.  The  Spaniards  now  began 
to  rally  the  remama  of  their  arm^  on  the  heights,  and  the 
^viuOQi  of  La  Mar  and  Lara  gained  the  summits  at  about 
1  pjc;  but  at  sunset  the  royalists  sued  for  terms.  Canterao 
fede  down  to  the  tent  of  Sucre,  and  a  capitulatioa  was  agreod 
upon,  by  which  the  viceroy,  16  general  officers,  16  colonels, 
484  officers,  and  3200  men  became  prisoners  of  war.  The 
whole  of  the  teiritoty  hitherto  possessed  by  Spain  in  Pern, 
with  the  exception  of  CaUao,  was  also  surrendered  to  the 
indepeadimts.  The  Toyalists  had  1400  men  killed  and  700 
wounded.  loss  on  the  pert  of  the  Americans  was  870 
killed  and  609  wounded. 

(See  0emmr9  ^Qeneral  Miller,  vol.  ii.  oh.  zxiv.  xxv.; 
Amual  Bfguier ;  Ameriem  Annual  Register.) 

AYAMONTE,  aeity  in  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Semlle. 
37"  IS'  N.  lat  7°  1 0'  W.  long.  It  is  situated  on  the  slope  of 
a  lofty  hUI,  at  the  place  where  the  river  Ouadiana  enters  the 
ocean.  It  jb  «  fntified  town  opposite  to  Castromarin,  in 
Portugal,  the  oapital  of  the  district  which  bean  its  name, 
and  comprises  thirty  villages.  There  are  in  Ayamonte  two 
parishes,  Ave  hermitages,  two  convents  of  monks,  one  of 
nuDs,  a  foundling  hospital,  and  an  alma-houae.  Its  popula- 
t«Hi  is  6347,  three-fourths  of  which  number  are  fishermen, 
■fulen,  and  ehip-carpentw,  and  the  remaining  part  are  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  and  commaree.  The  women  make 
fidung-nets  and  laee,  whioh  latter  article  is  mudi  esteemed 
in  South  Amcarica.  Tbere  ue  bodm  soap  manu&^ories,  a 
taw  bridt  uid  Ume-kihu,  and  some  of  oommtm  earthenware. 
In  tiie  neiriibourfaood  <tf  Ayamonte  there  are  forests  of  flr- 
Iren.  w4u^  are  employed  in  the  building  of  ships.  The 
territory  is  not  very  wtue.  It  produoes  on  an  average  eight 
bushels  of  .oom  for  one.  The  castle  is  of  very  old  con- 
stnietion.  The  plaee  was  eonquored  by  the  Moorish  king 
of  Grenada  in  1406.  The  inihnte  of  Antequera  wrested  it 
from  the  hands  of  the  In&dels  two  yean  after  ( 1 408).  See 
AimiioaitA.  (Uinano's  Dicdomofio*  vols.  i.  and  xi. ;  and 
Mariana,  lib.  ix.  e.  16.)  .  . 

AYEBN  AKBBRY.  pniperly  AYIN-I-AKBARI.  is 
the  tiUe  of  a  geographical  and  statistical  account  of  the 
Mofpd  emj^re  fn  India  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
J^eddin  Mohammed  Akbar  ^ee  Akbab],  written  l^  hit 
vizir  Abu'l  Fail.  [Sea  Abul  Fazl.]  It  oonstitiUes  pro- 
perly the  third  or  eonduding  part  of  the  AhbamamM  of 
the  same  author :  the  first  volume  of  this  work  oonsieta  of 
a  aumnary  acoount  of  AUmi's  ancestoFs.  and  the  se- 
oondvehime  eompriset  the  oeeurrences  of  his  reign,  from 
hia  eeeesrion  to  the  Uuroue  down  to  the  47th  ][ear.  A  free 
h&d  Aften  abridgied  tranriation  of  this  wtM-k  into  English 
was  undertaken  Mr.  Frsncia  Gladwin,  and  began  to 
be  ^uUtthed  at  Caleutta,  in  1783.  It  has  twice  been 
eeprmted  in  England.  As  an  original,  and  we  may  uy  an 
oudal  account  of  the  internal  nganization  of  the  Mog(^ 
taipire  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity,  the  Ayln-i- 
Akbari  is  highly  interesting.  It  is  divided  into  fbor  parts : 
the  first  three  are  cfaielly  poUttcal  and  legislative,  contain- 
ing the  regulBtaon  the  di&rent  household,  military,  and 
nmnue  olBoes,  and  ahowing  the  manner  in  which  these 
several  departaeenti  are  managed ;  the  fourth  {wt  is  chiefly 
statistical  and  geographieal,  giving  a  desermtion  of  ttm 
•everal  paovinoes  at  wet  thne  comprehendea  under  tfie 
Me^  ^vemment,  and  a  detailed  account  of  the  antient 
iUBtitntMiu,  telif^,  and  Uterature  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
very  oomprehensive,  and  in  many  parts  surprisingly  accu- 
rate. The  whole  woric  is  interspmed  with  a  number  of 
tables,  many  of  which  aie  very  instructiTe,  and  it  abounds 
in  iaotices  of  geLeral  interest  and  of  great  utility  for  tlie 
history  and  geegnnhy  of  Asia.  Among  them  we  ^all 
here  only  mention  the  comparative  account  of  the  principal 
•raa  used  in  computing  time  by  diffisrent  nations  of  Asia, 
and  a  long  hst  of  ge<^raphical  names,  arranged  according 
to  the  Onental  plan  of  the  seven  dimates,  and  statiiKg 
the  hmgitude  (from  the  Happy  Idands)  and  latitude  of 
each. 

AYLESBURY,  a  eonsiderable  town  in  Buckingham- 
ahir^  on  tiie  nad  ftvm  London  to  WarwM  and  Birmingham, 


thirty-eigftt  milee  from  London,  through  Watford,  BeHt 
hampstead  and  l^ng,  and  fot*Y  and  a  indf  through  Uk- 
bridge,  Amersham,  and  Wendover. 

This  town  is  situated  nekr  the  centre  of  tins  eonnty,  on  a 
small  elevation  in  tiie  midst  of  the  ftrtile  vale  of  Aylesbury. 
It  is  close  to  a  small  rivulet  which  comes  fVom  the  neign> 
bourhood  of  Wendover,  and  which,  after  passing  Aylesbury 
f^llft  into  the  Thame  about  two  miles  north<wMt  of  the 
town.  It  consists  of  several  streets  and  lanes  irrwutarfy 
built  The  elevation  of  the  town  above  the  general  wvel  ol 
the  vale  caused  the  want  of  water  to  be  fi^uently  felt  1^ 
the  inhabitants ;  but  the  houses  are  now  well  supplied  by 
means  of  machinery  in  the  gaol,  whiiA  is  worked  Ifae 
prisoners.  The  town  is  also  weH  paved,  ud  l^tad  wilh 
gas. 

Although  Aylesbury  does  not  give  liame  to  the  wunty,  il 
seems  to  have  the  fairest  titie  to  be  considered  as  ti>e  county 
town.  The  quarter-sessums  are  always  held  here.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Baldwin  caused  tiie  removal  of  the  assiiei 
to  this  town  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  in  17S8  Lord 
Gobham  procured  an  actof  pariiament  for  holding  the  snm- 
mer  assises  at  Buckingham  ;  the  Lent  assizes  are  howevei 
still  held  at  Aylesbury,  where  also  is  ^e  county  gaol.  Il 
is  the  place  where  the  county  members  are  nominated  and 
where  the  return  it  announced. 

The  county  hall  is  a  handsome  brick  building,  erected  it 
the  earlier  part  of  the  last  century.  The  old  town-ball  an^ 
market-house,  built  at  the  expense  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Baldwin  already  mentioned,  have  been  lately  replaced  by  t 
building  on  the  model  of  the  Temple  of  the  Winds  ai 
Athens.  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  is  a  spa- 
cious antient  structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  low  tovei 
ming  from  the  inteneotim  of  the  nave  and  transepts.  Thi 
tower,  from  ite  devated  situaticHi,  is  seen  for  many  milea  k 
every  direction.  The  diureh  contains  litde  that  is  remark 
able.  There  is  a  monument  of  Sir  Henry  Lee's  lady,  vrhi 
died  in  1584,  and  a  marble  effigy  dug  up  some  years  sino 
in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars,  supposed  ^ 
Browne  Willis  to  be  that  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  who  died  ii 
1460.  The  pulpit  is  ornamented  with  some  curious  carvei 
work.   The  churchyard  is  very  lai^,  and  has  several  walk 

Elanted  with  double  rows  of  trees.    There  are  meeting 
ouses  for  Independents  (formerly  for  Presbyterians),  Bap 
tists,  Quakers,  and  Methodists. 

There  is  a  school,  the  origin  of  which  does  not  appear  t 
be  plearly  known.  It  was  endowed  with  some  tenemenl 
by  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchlcy,  in  Oxfordshire,  before  th 
year  1687;  but  the  principul  endowment  is  a  bequest  < 
3000/.  left  by  Mr.  Henry  Phillips  of  London,  in  1714,  an 
invested  in  the  purehase  of  land,  which,  with  the  otlwr  rc 
wurces  of  the  school,  produres  an  Ineome  of  nearly  54tt 
The  school  buildings  are  adjacent  to  the  churchyard,  an 
consist  of  two  houses,  one  for  the  head  or  Latin  muster,  an 
the  other  for  the  writing  or  English  master,  with  a  schoo' 
room  connecting  the  two.  In  this  school- room  100  boys  a.i 
taught  bv  the  English  master,  while  twenty  more  are  il 
structed  by  the  head  master  in  the  different  branches  of 
classical  and  mathematical  education,  in  a  building  adjoix 
ing  and  belonging  to  the  church,  supposed  to  have  bee 
onginally  a  chantry  chapel.  There  is  a  charity,  denom 
oated,  from  the  name  of  the  founder,  Bedford's  charit 
deriving  a  yearly  income  of  about  535^  from  house?  ai 
lands,  which  income  is  employed  in  repairing  the  roads 
and  about  the  townttH*  distributed  in  money  and  clothing; 
the  poor.   There  are  five  large  cottages  near  the  cbun 

St^  occupied  as  alme-houses,  bequeathed  by  a  person 
e  name  of  Hickman,  in  1695,  together  with  some  otli 
pn^rty,  the  net  proceeds  of  which  (about  60/.  per  annui 
are  distributed  in  alms  to  the  poor.   There  is  also  a  co 
uderable  property  left  by  William  Harding  of  Walton, 
1719,  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  poor  children.  J 
apprentice  fee  of  20/.  is  given  with  each  child,  and  fourte* 
boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average  bound  yearly.  Xhe 
are  many  minor  charities.   (B^ort  CommutioHer* 
Charitiet,  January,  1833.) 

The  only  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  towii  is  of  ta. 
There  is  a  market  on  Saturday,  principally  for  com,  and  i 
fairs  in  the  year,  chiully  for  the  sale  of  cattle.  A  marl 
once  held  on  Wednesday  has  been  disused. 

Aylesbury  was  made  aeorpor^lown  and  a  parliamentt 
borough  by  charter  of  Queen  Mary,  in  1S54.  The  oorpo 
tion  oonusted  of  a  bailiff,  ten  aUermen,  and  twelve  ca,pi 
burgesses ;  but  the  powers  of 
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Am  eonontisii  wm  eoncerned)  in  a  f«w  yean  after  it  was 

grtnted,  in  eooMquence  of  n^leet  in  Blling  up  the  vacan- 
rin  tutted  by  death  ;  and  the  right  of  Totins  for  the  mem- 
ben  of  paribment,  which  had  been  at  first  in  Uiecoraoration, 
pund  ft  Ae  inhabitants  paying  foot  and  let.   In  the  early 
part  of  tte  laaK  century  ooeumd  the  case  of  Aihby  and 
VHute,  vUeh  brought  on  a  serious  diflerenee  hetwcen  the 
teD&iiiiei(^Mrliainent.   Ashby  claimed  tobeavoter  of 
Affetbory,  and  brought  an  action  at  law  against  White  and 
(niien,  tlie  returning  officers,  f<»-  refusing  his  rote.    He  ob- 
ciiiwd  a  verdict ;  but  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  before 
vtiich  the  case  was  subsequently  brought,  gave  judgment  in 
.Vturctf  the  defeudants.    A  vrit  of  error  was  brought  into 
[twHoBeof  Lordsr  who  reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
DfQiieeii'i  Bench.    The  House  of  Commons  claimed  the 
uU  jiuisdictioa  in  all  matten  relating  to  the  right  of 
AeetiBg  their  own  members;  and  on  uie  2Sth  Jaxxwjj, 
703-4,  passed  some   strong  resolutions  on  the  subjeut, 
JBckting  Asbbf  guilty  of  a  breach  of  pri\'ilef9.  An 
utenptoB  the  part  of  Ashhy  to  fiiUow  up  the  proceedings, 
isd  ne  insiitatioD  ot  new  legal  proceediugs  against  White 
ad  his  brother  officen  by  ouer  parties,  roused  the  spirit  of 
tbe  Cmmoas.  who  committed  the  parties  to  fhe  new  pro- 
wdiop  to  Newgate,  and  their  attorney  to  tbe  custody  of 
kiojeuit-at-arms.    The  prisoners  moved  fbr  an  habeas 
"Kfta  ID  the  Court  of  Queen *s  Bench,  but  being  remanded 
H  that  court,  they  petitioned  the  queen  far  a  writ  of  error 
k  being  the  last  proceeding  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Cmmums  ordered  the  persrais  professiooally  engaged  in 
tlu«  legal  measures  to  be  taken  into  custody  ;  and  some 
rfAem  vera  taken,  but  the  Lords  granted  them  a  protec- 
lim.  aad  passed  resolutions  declaring  thet  neither  house  of 
pariiament  could  create  to  themse^es  any  new  privile^, 
3at  warranted  by  the  known  laws  and  customs  of  parUa- 
Beot— that  every  freeman  might  seek  redress  for  8up|>osed 
i^iniBin  a  court  of  lav — that  die  Commons  in  committing 
mt  ffnons  who  instituted  the  new  proceedings  had  created 
>  ses  arivQege,  and  had,  *  as  &r  as  in  them  lay,  subjected 
the  ri^its  of  Snglisbmen,  and  the  freedom  of  tbc^rpersons, 
totfaeafbitiary  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons.'  They  also 
omienmed  that  House  for  censuring  or  puniahing  the  pro- 
fcaBoml  men.  and  declared  a  writ  of  error  to  be  *  not  a  writ 
rfpaee,  bat  of  right.*  The  Houses  had  several  conferences ; 
mo  committals  to  tbe  custody  of  tbe  scijeant-at-arms  were 
adeed,  and  resolutions  pa.'^sed  by  the  Commons,  directing 
&a  oOcer  not  to  make  any  return  of  or  yield  any  obedience 
a  die  wrtt»  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  behalf  of  some  of  the 
^Mnsprevioady  in  custody,  assuring  him  of  the  protection 
*f  ^  Hoose.    Xntimately  proceedings  were  stopped  by  the 
pwgalion  of  Parliament    Since  this  time  actions  have 
■■fleqnently  brought  against  return  ing-officers,  and  ver- 
^nlfthmd  :*  so  that  the  Commons  were  in  effect  defeated. 

Tbe  pariiainentary  history  of  Aylesbury  prewnts  another 
wwarkable  inc^ent.    In  1804,  in  consequence  of  the  cop- 
^^tioi  of  tbe  scot  and  lot  voters,  the  rigbt  of  voting  was  ex- 
*^  to  the  freeholders  of '  the  Throe  Hundreds  of  Ayles- 
cmjiniitly  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  not  re- 
alms.   (Old0cld'B  Rtpreterttafive  History  qf  Oreat 
^ilaa.) 

The  pariah  of  Aylesbury  includes  tho  hamlet  of  Walton, 
•fe?  was  formerly  a  chapel.  The  rectory  fbrms  the  en- 
^^9tsxL  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  within 
dioeese  Aylesbury  lies,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
l^tjagfaam :  the  vicarage  is  in  the  gift  of  the  prebendary. 
i^pBpiilatian  of  the  parish  was  in  1831  about  9000,  and 
«iRa  was  3200  acres.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
^ttkombood  derive  support  nrom  their  skill  in  breeding 
*■  ttihiig  ducks,  though  the  method  pursued  is  by  no 
^I^M  cremtkUe  to  their  humanity.  They  send  a  eonsi- 
^^Bonber  ardnckUngs  to  the  uetropoHs  about  Christ- 

AsWdmiy  is  a  Tery  antient  town,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
*w  die  atiDngest  garrisons  of  the  Britons  in  their  struggle 
Vwthe  Saxons,  wfao  took  it  in  571 :  fVom  which  time  its 
*—  faui  not  wpear  in  history,  till  ^e  greatcivtl  war  in  the 
^BfCfaauies  1^  when  it  was  garrisoned  fbr  the  parlia- 
^MtiBnog  tbe  years  1644,  184S.   The  British  name  is 
■•■Tbe  3a%oDS  called  it  Aerej-btijise  (Aegleshurge). 
*MMeidbw  AmA,  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Blesberieu 
a  IS  written  Aleshury;  and  in  Camden.  Ailes- 
jytt^hch  last  nwdo  of  spelling  is  retained  in  flie  title 
^Si^^AflMbuiyj  mbtra  fte  nniily  ofBrndeiiell  Rtm 


Tberawasa  bonecfOrey  Friars  at  the  •oath  eodoftJia 
town,  founded  by  James  Barl  of  Ormond  in  U07,  but  it 
was  very  poor ;  the  revenue,  at  the  oensial  lyppraBsioa  of 
religious  bouses  tuider  Henry  Vlli.,  heia^  valued  nUy  al 
3*.  m.  per  aonum.  k  became  the  wot  of  Sir  J  .  B«)4- 
wiu,  Lord  Chief  Juttioe  of  the  Comnon  ^eas,  ti>  wbeu 
Henry  VIIL  granted  it,  ud  aflarwwds  of  the  Vaefc. 
ington  ftmily;  bttt.  it  «u  so  muidi  damaged  in  thv 
great  civil  war,  that  it  was  never  aftenrards  MMbMbv 
them. 

The  vale  of  Aylesbury  extends  on  the  S.W.  to  Tbame. 
Tbe  other  boaodaries,  ewiepC  on  tiie  south  sida^  are  ntbsr 
di  ffieult  to  Bseertaia.  Leland  makes  the  vale  extend  *  otbei^ 
ways  to  Buckingham,  to  Stonye  Stratford,  to  Newport 
Painell,  and  alonge  from  Alesbury  \if  the  Rootes  of  ChiW 
tem  Hilles  almost  to  Dunstable.'  The  Chiltmi  HUls 
bound  the  vale  on  the  south  side,  aad  mn  in  a  diraotioD 
E.N.E.  and  W.8.W.,  nearly  across  the  oountry.  They  am 
formed  of  chalk.  The  vale  is  better  calculated  for  grating 
land  than  almost  an^  in  tbe  kingdom ;  but  when  tbe  agrl 
culbiral  report  of  this  oMuty  was  dmwn  up  (in  1 794).  tbe 
method  of  fonningseema  to  have  bem  littie  craditaUe  to  tbe 
and  attantioB  <tf  tbe  agrienltwislBu  Otawtg  and  dairy 
farming  seem  to  be  at  present  the  obief  ol^eeta  attention. 
Camden  (in  tbe  beginning  of  the  Mvanteenth  oeotury)  sajrs^ 
*  round  about  (A«  tovn  <^  Aylesbury)  on.  every  side  in 
numeioiiB  Hooks  of  sbee^  loaded  with  wool,  and  yieMinr 
great  profit  to  their  owners.'  (Lyaons's  Jlfi^sa  AiiaiHM»v 
Bsoti/ter  (^Bn^amA  aad  Walet,) 

AYLESFORD^  a  village  in  Kent,  on  the  ri^t  bank  o^ 
the  Medway,  a  little  to  £e  left  of  tbe  road  from  London- 
to  Maidstone,  thirty-two  miles  and  a  half  fioai  the  ftimisr, 
and  about  thcee  miles  and  a  faodf  from  the  latter.  Ibe 
villaffe  consists  only  of  one  street.  The  church,  a  handsome 
building,  with  a  m|iu»  tower  at  the  west  end,  is  situated 
on  sn  eminanoe  at  tbe  baekoftbe  village.  Itoontains  a 
costly  momuHnt  of  Sir  John  Banks,  buV  who  died  I69W 
The  ground  rises  so  abniplly,  that  tbe  ehuvehyard  is  bisfan 
than  the  chimneys  of  the  bouses  in  tbe  stnat.  Tbanla  a 
stone  bridge  of  six  arches  over  the  Ibdvay ;  and  la  AylM» 
ford-street  is  a  boilding  erected  for  an  alms-boDMk  andi 
endowed  by  the  will  of  John  Sedley,  in  1605,  fmr  a  waideai 
and  six  poor  persons ;  hut  the  greatra  part  of  the  pn^rty 
has  been  perverted  to  private  use,  though  now,  by  ueus  of 
the  oommiuioners  for  inquiring  conoeming.  obarities,  it  is 
likely  to  be  leoDveied,  and  the  chari^re-eswlished.  Ayles- 
f«d  has  one  fair  in  Uie  ytMr,  on  the  29th  of  June.  Tbe 
parish  extends  on  both  of  the  rivw:  it  contains  3330- 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  pc^latiom  of  1301  persons.  It- 
includes  the  hamlet  of  Blilude,  on  the  left  hnk.  of  the 
Mddway,  and  ia  the  eivil  jurisdiotien  of  the  Corpcoation  of 
Ifaiditone. 

The  liviiui  u  a  vioarai^  in  tbe  gift  of  tbe  Dsan  ud 

Chapter  of  Hoohester.  It  is  in  the  dioeese  and  arabdMConry' 
of  Ilochester.  The  church  was  granted  by  Henry  I.  to  tbe. 
bishops  of  Rochester.  One  of  these  gave  it  to  tbe.  priory 
of  that  city ;  but  by  one  of  his  sucoessOTS  it  was.  towards 
the  close  of  the  twelMi  century,  traiisforred  to  the  newly- 
founded  hospital  at  Stroud.  The  monks  of  Rochester  priory 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  and  after  many  years  contest,  and 
many  decrees  and  confirmations  in  &vour  of  each  party,  it 
remained  with  the  hospital,  the  master  of  that  institution 
appointing  a  vicar  to  celebrate  divine  servioe.  Just  befora 
the  dissdution  of  the  t^igious  bouses,  the  master  and 
brethren  o£  the  hospital  resigned  their  hospital  and  all  its. 
p(»sessions  to  the  prior  and  eoavent  of  Rocbaster;  and' 
when,  by  the  dissolution,  the  possesBions  of  the-peory  came 
into  ^  hands  of  tbe  king,  he  granted  the  advowson  the- 
vicarage  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  in  irtikh  it- 
is  still  vested. 

An  endowment  of  20^.  par  annum  for  a  cbaiity^idiool  ma. 
bequeathed  bv  a  Dr.  Charles  Milner,  of  P>astoP  Hall,,  in- 
this  parish,  who  died  in  1771. 

Close  to  the  Medway,  a  small  distance  west  of  tbe  vilUm 
was  a  Carmelite  friaiy,  founded  a.d.  1340,  by,  or  under, 
the  patronage  of,  Lord  Qrey  (rf'  Codoet;  At  the  suppression 
of  monasteries,  tha  site,  preoinot,  snd  lands  of  this  were, 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  on  the  rebellion  of  Us 
son  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  were  fi>rieitad  to-the  ciowa. 
Queen  Elixabedi  granted  them  to  the  Sedley  family,  and 
they  an  now  hi  the  pnsieBiMO-  of  tbe  flunfly.rfFiiMb,  Snris 
ofAylaiford*  In  themanskm  of  this  flmiily.and  in  thede* 
meiuc  offices,  many  portions  of  the  fiiaiy  btdiainga 
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Tiribk.  Wfl  Uke  the  folloving  dewription  from  Hastad'i 
ffittory  qf  Kent. 

'  The  sreatMt  part  of  the  uitieDt  priory  remains  very  fair, 
and  by  mr  the  least  demolished  of  any  conventual  edifice 
in  these  parts.  The  great  gate  from  the  road  is  yet  entire. 
It  opens  to  a  Urge  square  oourt,  in  which  are  seen  all  the 
door-ways  to  the  cells.  The  side  where  the  high  buttresses 
are  left,  on  the  left  hand  within  the  gate,  was  the  great  hall 
or  refectory,  now  divided  into  rooms.  The  kitchen  was  like- 
wise on  the  east  side  of  the  square,  as  appears  by  the  large 
flre-plaoes  in  one  part  of  it.  The  chapel  was  that  part  of  the 
building  which  stands  east  and  west ;  the  north  aide  of  it 
fionts  the  garden  as  the  south  does  the  river;  the  east  win- 
dow of  it  was  where  now  is  the  dining-room  or  gallery-door 
with  the  iron  balcony  facing  the  town.  The  principal  part 
of  this  pricHy,  as  the  hall,  chapel,  cloisters,  &c.,  was  con- 
verted into  stately  apartments  by  Sir  John  Banks  (who  re- 
sided here  in  the  btter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
and  the  clcHsters  were  by  him  inclosed  and  paved  with  white 
and  black  marble.  There  is  a  fair  high  stone  wall  which 
fronts  the  road  and  incloses  the  garden,  the  same  as  when 
in  iuantient  state.'— (Vol.  iv.  2ded.  1798.) 

There  are  in  the  parish  the  ruins  of  the  antient  free 
chapel  of  Longsole,  now  used  as  a  bam,  and  called,  from  its 
lonely  situation,  'The  Hermitage.'  It  is  about  two  miles 
from  the  town,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Medway.  On  the 
window-frame  of  a  lai^  antient  bam  (belonging  to  Preston 
Hall  in  this  parish),  built  of  stone,  as  well  as  on  an  out- 
house near  it,  also  of  stone,  and  on  a  chimney-piece,  are  the 
letters  TC  with  the  date  1 102  in  Arabic  figures.  The  use 
of  these  at  so  early  a  period  has  given  rise  to  much  discus- 
sion among  antiquaries:  the  inscription  is  probably  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  refers  not  to  the  date  of  the  erection  of 
the  building. 

But  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  is  that 
called  Kit's  Coty  House,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
about  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  village.  It  is  composed  of  four 
large  stones,  of  the  stone  called  Kentish  rag,  according  to 
Grose :  while  Hasted  vaguely  describes  them  as  being  *  of 
the  pebble  kind.'  The  following  description  of  this  monu- 
ment is  given  by  Stow  in  his  Chronicle,  and  quoted  by 
Mr.  Colebrooke  in  the  Arehaologia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 1 5  (pub. 
1773) : — *  I  hare  myself,  in  company  with  divers  worshipful 
and  learned  gentlemen,  beheld  it  in  anno  1 590,  and  is  of 
four  fiat  stones,  one  of  them  standing  upright  in  the  middle 
of  two  others,  inclosing  the  edge  sides  of  the  first,  and  the 
fourth  laid  flat  aloft  the  other  three,  and  is  of  such  height 
thai  men  may  stand  on  either  side  the  middle  stone  in  time 
of  storm  or  tempest  safe  from  wind  and  rain,  being  defended 
with  the  lH«adib  of  the  stones,  having  on  *  at  their  backs, 
one  on  either  side,  and  the  fourth  over  their  heads ;  and 
about  a  coit's  cast  from  this  monument  lieth  another  great 
stone,  much  part  thereof  in  the  ground,  as  fallen  down 
where  the  same  had  been  affixed.'  *  This  last  stone,'  says 
Mr.  Clolebrooke,  *  lies  about  seventy  paces  to  the  N.W.  in  the 
same  field.  The  thickness  a  half  buried  j  but  fVora  its 
present  position,  it  seems  as  if  it  had  once  stood  upright.' 
It  has  since  been  buried  '  for  the  convenience  of  agriculture.' 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  openings  formed  by  the  stones 
of  Kit's  Coty  House  are  not  of  equal  diroensions,  but  the 
larger  one  ironts  between  K.  and  N.E.,  whence  some  writers 
(as  Grose)  describe  them  as  forming  three  sides  of  a  square. 
The  upper  stone  is  not  quite  parallel  to  the  horizon,  but  in- 
clines towards  the  W.  or  S.W.  opening,  in  an  angle  of  about 
nine  decrees.  The  dimensions  of  the  stones  are  as  follows. 
We  take  them  from  Grose's  Arttimaties. 

Upright  stone  on  the  N.  or  N.W.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
eight  feet  broad,*  two  feet  thick:  estimated  weight,  eigbt 
and  a  half  tons. 

Upright  stone  on  the  S.  or  S.E.  side,  eight  feet  high, 
seven  and  a  half  feat  broad,  two  feet  thick,  estimated 
weight,  eight  tons. 

Upright  stone  between  these,  very  irregular,  medium 
dimensions,  five  fiwt  high,  five  feet  broad,  fourteen  inches 
thick :  estimated  weight,  about  two  tons. 

Upper  stone,  very  irregular,  eleven  feet  long,  eight  fi»et 
broad,  two  feet  thick:  estimated  weight,  about  ten  tons, 
■even  cwts. 

None  of  the  stones  have  any  marks  of  workmanship. 

•  Raatod  amy  ttib  ilw  la  bmt  wmi  Cwt  In  holght,  and  nlher  non  ta 
Rwadth.  In  lh«  other  dimenilMi*  and  wci^hti  lie  afnci  «ilh  Onw,  rrom 
•hodri  il  b  llkeljr  he  took  Ihem.  Tha  dimentloni  given  in  the  Ar^etotogia 
■M  TcTT  dlffemt. 


[KJt'i  Catf  Boom.] 

At  the  distance  of  two  fields  southward  from  Kit's  Coty 
House,  in  the  bottom  nearer  to  Aylesford,  is  a  heap  of  the 
like  kind  of  stones,  some  of  which  are  partly  upriffbt,  and 
others  lying  in  a  circle  round  them,  in  all  to  the  number  of 
nine  or  ten.  Those  that  are  partly  upright,  with  a  large 
one  lying  across  them,  appear  to  have  once  formed  a  kind 
of  structure  like  that  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  and  to  have 
had  the  same  aspect :  the  whole  heap  is  now  inteigrown 
with  elms  and  other  coppice  shrubs.  This  monument 
of  antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been  demolished  by  some 
persons  digging  a  trench  beneath  it,  in  hope  of  finding 
treasure.  (Hosted's  Hittory  of  Kent.)  Still  nearer  ta 
Avlesford  is  a  remarkable  stone,  called,  from  its  shape,  the 
Coffin 

Respecting  the  origin  of  Kit's  Coty  House,  as  well  as  of 
its  singular  name,  different  opinions  are  entertained.  It 
appears  that  about  a.u.  455,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  in  England,  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  huuti- 
liUes  broke  out  between  them  and  the  Britons,  a  battle  took 
place  at  Aylesford,  one  of  the  tliree  which  are  thought  tu 
nave  compelled  the  Saxons  to  leave  the  island  fur  a  time. 
(Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  iii.  c.  1 .)  In 
this  hattle,  Catigern,  brother  of  Guortemir,  or  Vortimer,  the 
British  commander,  fell,  as  also  Horsa,  one  of  the  Saxon 
chieftains.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  this  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Catigem ;  and  the  name,  Kit's  Coty  House,  ii 
considered  by  Stow,  Camden,  Grose,  and  others,  to  b« 
derived  from  the  name  of  that  person.  Grose  has  thii 
passage :  '  Perhaps  the  appellation  of  Kct's  Coity  House 
(so  he  writes  it)  '  may  be  thus  illustrated  :  Ket  or  Cat  i: 
possibly  the  familiar  abbreviation  of  Catigern  ;  and  ii 
Cornwall,  where  there  are  many  of  these  monumentit,  tho^i 
stones,  whose  length  and  breadth  greatly  exceed  tbei 
thickness,  are  called  coits:  Kit's  Coity  House  may  tbei 
express  Catigern's  House  built  with  coits,  and  mi^iht  hav 
been  a  tauntinf^  reflection  on  the  memory  of  that  champio: 
for  the  British  liberty,  used  by  the  Saxons  when  in  pussessio 
of  the  county  of  Kent.'  Mr.  Colebrooke  inclines  to  think 
is  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Horsa,  which  is  coramonl 
supposed  to  be  at  Horsted,  a  manor  a  little  to  the  left  of  tfa 
roan  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone,  about  two  miles  froi 
the  former,  where  are  many  large  stones  scattered  about  tV; 
fields,  some  standing  upright,  others  thrown  down.  (S« 
Hasted's  Hist,  qf  Kent.)  The  name  of  Kit's  Coty  Houi 
Mr.  Oilebrooke  supposes  to  be  derived  from  some  old  she] 
herd,  who  used  to  keep  sheep  on  this  plain,  and  to  shelt 
himself  from  the  weather  in  this  monument.  Mr.  Pef^i 
{Archceol.y(A,  iv.,p.  IIU,  et  seq.)  considers  Mr.  Colebrooke 
hypothesis  very  doubtful,  and  regards  this  and  other  crox 
lectis  as  places  of  devotion  rather  than  sepulchral  mon 
ments,  Bede  (quoted  by  Mr.  Colebrooke)  observes  that  t' 
place  where  Horsa  was  buried  retained  his  name  :  1 
words  are  '  hactenus  in  orientalibus  Caniii  partibiu  mon 
mentum  habuit  auo  nomine  insigne,'  Now  we  suppose 
one  will  pretend  to  say  that  the  name  of  Horsa  is  inecur] 
rated  in  the  present  title  of  this  monument.  The  name 
variously  written  :  KeitbCotvHouse,  by  Camden  ;  Cit«e 
House,  by  Lambarde  {Perambulation  qf  Kent,  edit  of  1 5  94 
Cits  Cotibouse,  by  Stow  ;  and  difierently  by  other  wxito] 
U.yiiizec  ay  VJiV-fv^V  1^ 
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Beadet  tb>  nbore  eogagemant,  between  the  Britoaa  and 
Skxau,  Avlvfiird  dewma  notioe  as  Uie  i^aoe  to  which 
Gdnuud  IraBode,  about  the  year  1016,  pursued  the  Dance 
whoa  iw  had  «krfaaled  at  Otford.  Dr.  Plott  was  inclined  to 
Sx.  the  BoBsa  atatioa  V^^iacs  at  Aylesford;  but  he 
-loes  Dotappear  to  have  any  followers  in  this  opinion. 

71k  taas  of  this  place  haa  been  variously  writtan.  The 
SuBB  duooide  eaUs  it  Agdesfiwd.  Acsording  to  Nen- 
iiiiif  (i  firittah  historian  of  the  eariy  nart  of  the  seveotb 
tatur;)  the  Saxoos  called  it  Episford,  and  the  Britons 
Siihepagsbafl.  or  SaisMnaig-Hobiul,  from  the  overthrow  of 
Ik  SaMS  berab  Asaer  (in  the  time  of  Al&ed,  who  died 
■boot  xJt.  900)  calla  it  .^gdsthtqy ;  in  Domesday  Book  it 
ii  BkifiKd,  in  later  writers  Aillauixd,  and  in  Lwand  and 
Cusdeo,  Ailesford. 

The  manor  of  Aylesford  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Domeaday 
Saney,  arayal  demesne.  It  was  subsequeirtly  beM  the 
Gfejisof  Codnor.  the  Wyatts,  and  others. 

Id  one  place  in  the  parish  are  several  springs,  which 
cbnge  the  stones  in  them,  as  well  as  pteoes  of  wood,  to  a 
aurmine  hue,  which  becomes  deeper  when  tbey  are  taken 
ant  and  have  become  dry.  The  water  flows  From  a  deep 
cbUty  loose  soil,  is  very  chilly,  and  has  a  rou^h  taste ;  but 
there  are  no  chalybeate  qualities  belonging  to  it  (Hasted 's 
Bitt.  t^Ke»t.y 

AYLSHAM.  or  AYLESHAH  (written  in  Domesdav 
Book '  Elesham').  a  market-town  in  the  hnndred  (tf  South 
Irpingbam,  in  tlie  county  of  Norfolk,  about  11  milaa  N. 
Inr  W.  (if  Norwich,  and  ItfO  N.N.E.  from  London  through 
Sorwirh,  or  1 18  through  East  Dereham.  It  is  on  the  ri^t 
aS.W.bank  of  the  nver  Bure,  one  of  the  streams  which 
aaite  jnst  above  the  town  of  Great  Yarmouth,  Aylsbam 
«u,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  and  III.,  the  chief  place  in 
Xor&db  far  the  linen  manufacture ;  and  in  old  recotda  the 
'Aileaham  webs'  and  '  Ailesham  linens,*  and  '  the  fine  cloth 
(S  Aiieahaoi'  are  frequently  mentioned.  In  the  reign  at 
Heniy  VIIL  the  linen  manufacture  bad  in  a  great  degree 
l^a  way  to  the  woollen,  and  about  the  time  of  James  I.  it 
ras  ducfly  inhabited  by  knitters ;  but  this  branch  of  in- 
iastrj  ha  sioce  decayed,  and  no  puticulw  manufacture 
nor  pntaib  in  the  town,  unless  it  be  that  a  fow  looms  are 
mflggwi.  for  the  Norwich  manufaetnrm.  The  muk^  for- 
oMriy  on  Saturday,  is  at  present  on  TueKlay ;  the  bnsinew 
if  doefly  in  com :  there  are  two  fairs  in  the  ^aar.  The 
am  Bore  was  made  navigable  for  boats  of  thirteen  tons 
bndea,  ai^  drawing  two  feet  four  or  five  inches  water,  in 
Ae  years  1773-1779.  It  had  previously  been  navigable 
aaiy  la  CtdtishaU.  six  at  seven  miles  below  Aylsbam.  Tbe 
}Bhib  is  large.  conUiBing  4350  aons.  The  pi^alatign  in 
1531  was  2334. 

The  ehnreh.  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  was 
Ut  by  John  of  Gaunt,  dake  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son  of 
Edawl  III.,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  in  tbe  deco- 
EngUsh  style.  It  has  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  two 
uiei  to  eaek,  also  two  transepts;  the  north  iscalled  St. 
Ws  Chapel,  aud  the  south  the  Cfaqwl  of  the  Virgin 
Xhy.  Tlicra  is  a  aquan  tower,  with  a  small  spire  on  the 
^  The  chorch  contains  serwal  mooiunMntal  teawes.  a 
4fy-camd  font,  and  in  tbe  south  window  a  neat  painting 
/Ae  Saloiaikm,  put  np  in  1516-  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
«-*Tifaig  to  Blomcfteld.  though  other  authorities  erro- 
>Mly  eall  it  a  rectory.  It  is  in  the  diocese  and  aroh- 
iMBOGiy  of  Norwich,  and  the  presentation  is  in  the  hands 
'ifedcen  »nJ  chapter  of  Canterbury,  to  whom  tbe  impro- 
IMBle  leeCory  was  granted.  Tbore  are  two  dissenting 
iboes  of  wonbip- 

Thete  is  a  national  acbool  at  AyUham.  It  was  originally 
>fae-sdkool,  endowed  \jy  Robert  Jannys,  who  was  mayor 
<f  XarwKh  in  1517;  but  the  endowment  is  small  (a  achool- 
mm  ad  imster's  house,  with  above  an  acre  of  land,  and 
V.  laid  by  tbe  eorpcHatioa  of  Nwwieh),  and  it  ia  chiefly 
^Mated  bf  voluntary  eontribotious.  The  wmOy  bride- 
*i«ia  this  town. 

esuntry  found  Aylsdiam  is  tbe  most  agreeable  in 
'■dUk,  and  when  Blomefleld  wrote  bis  history  (towards 
^■i&Se  of  the  last  century)  it  was  much  frequented  in  the 
iiaiuii  on  account  of  a  spa  or  mineral  spring,  about 
Ulaa^  from  the  town.    (BlomeAeld's  Httt  o/ Nor/oik.) 

Aift.  a  n^al  bai^b  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the 
^■f  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is  situ- 
^  south  bank  of  the  liver  Ayr,  near  its  mouth,  and 
S.W.  of  Edinburgh,  and  34  S.S.W.  of  Glasgow. 
*m  i»  ftiippoaed  to  bo  of  Cdtio  origin,  and  to 


have  been  ftnt  gircu  to  the  river,  ftom  whieh  it  haa  beat 
transferred  to  tbe  town :  the  meaning  is  Miib,  or  dtalioK. 

The  principal  stnat  (called  High>stiBet>  is  broad,  with 
tworowaof  wMl-boikhoaiea.  The  town  is  liglited  with  gasr 
and  was  entirely  re-paved  some  years  rinee,  so  tiiat  it  ii 
now  one  of  the  cleanest  and  beat-paved  boigbs  in  SooV 
land.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  street  is  the  old  bridge  over  tbe 
Ayr,  connecting  tbe  town  with  the  burgh  New  Town  upon 
Ayr,  which,  tbrnigh  a  distinct  parish,  may  be  eonsiderea  as 
a  suburb ;  and,  with  the  adjacent  villages  of  Wallace  Town 
and  Onitent,  is  included  in  the  boundaries  of  tbe  {nesent 
parliuuntai^  bocoogh  of  Ayr.  A  UtUe  below  this  old  bridge 
u  the  new  bndge,  an  eleguit  structure  of  five  andiea,  which 
connects  Sandgate-ctraet  in  Avr  with  Main-atreet  in  New 
Town.  At  the  junction  of  High-street  and  Sandgate-street 
stand  the  town  public  buildinga.  oonaiiting  of  an  elegant 
suits  of  aaaembly-roonis,  and  a  pubUe  reiMing-roam  well 
supplied  with  periodieala  and  newspapers.  There  ia  a  spire 
in  the  centra  of  tbe  building  217  feet  high,  which  is  much 
admired.  These  buildings  were  erected  by  the  corporation 
at  the  cost  of  10,OVO/.  Near  the  south  end  of  Sandgate- 
street  is  Wellington-square  (the  name  of  which  indicates 
its  modem  erection),  having  at  its  western  extramity  the 
county  buildings,  containing  court  and  record  rooms,  and 
other  public  offices.  Behind  these  ia  the  county  jail  for 
debtors  and  eriminala,  erected  on  the  moat  appruvetl  prin- 
ciples, and  in  an  airy  situation  near  tbe  sea.  Wellington- 
square  ia  of  conoidarable  sizew  From  the  houses  on  the 
north  aide  to  thoae  on  tbe  so«^,  it  is  about  300  ftet  whw, 
and  the  length  from  the  road  towards  Carrick,  into  which  its 
eastern  extramity  opens,  to  the  oourt-honse  on  tbe  west,  is 
about  600  feet.  South  of  it  another  new  square,  of  much 
smaller  dimensions,  has  been  commenced,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  new  streets  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  In  HiKh- 
street  is  a  new  building  called  Wallace  Tower,  erected  in 
tbe  place  of  an  old  building  bearing  tbe  same  name,  and 
said  to  have  been  tbe  occssional  residence  of  the  Scottish 
hero.  In  front  of  the  building  is  a  statue  of  Wallace,  exe- 
cuted by  Thorn,  the  sculptor  of  Tarn  O'Shanter  and  S(Hiter 
Johnnie.  Ayr  is  the  residence  of  person*  in  easy  circiun 
stances,  pKMmsiiHial  men,  and  tradesmen;  and  tbe  business 
which  isoonearises  much  from  its  rank  as  county  town,  and 
from  the  residence  of  seveiml  of  the  gentry.  libera  are  two 
banking  establishments,  besides  branches  of  the  Bank  of 
Scotland  and  tbe  Union  Bank  of  Glasgow.  New  Town  is 
the  seat  of  the  cool  trade.  The  different  obarantw  of  the 
population  of  the  two  places  may  be  estimated  by  this,  that 
though  the  parish  of  New  Town  has  more  than  half  as 
many  inhabitants  as  Ayr.  there  are  only  40  female  ser- 
vants, while  in  Ayr  there  are  489.  Ayr  has  160  capitalists, 
ban  kers,  professional  and  other  educated  men ;  New  Town 
onW  31. 

The  harbour  is  formed  by  tbe  nouth  of  the  ri%'er  Ayr; 
and  from  each  aide  of  the  mouth  a  pier  runs  out  into  the 
sea,  as  far  as  low-water  maiL  The  length  of  the  south 
pier  (that  of  Ayr)  is  about  1290  feet,  and  the  len^  of  the 
north  pier  (that  of  New  Town)  about  1 190  feet*.  There  is  a 
bar  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  the  depth  of  the  water 
at  spring  tides  is  fourteen  feet ;  lo  that  vessels  exceeding 
200  tons  registered  burden  can  be  Imnight  over  the  hnx  in 
safety.  There  ore  two  light-houses  to  guide  veiisels  into 
tbe  harbour.   The  dues  exceed  lOOUl.  annually. 

There  are  tworarish  kirks  in  Ayr :  the  old  one  stands  at 
the  back  of  the  High-street,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  ; 
and  the  new  one  at  tbe  bead  of  Catbcart-street.  The  parish 
kirk  in  New  Town  stands  in  Main-street,  not  far  from  the 
bridge.  Besides  these  places  of  worship  of  tbe  establish- 
ment, there  are  Episcopalian  and  Catholic  chapels,  and 
meeting-houses  connected  with  the  following  bodies  of  dis- 
senters: VIZ.,  Burghers,  Anti-Burghers,  Kelie^  Came- 
ronians,  Independents,  Mothodista,  and  Moravians. 

Close  to  the  new  parochial  kirk  of  Ayr  is  the  academy, 
which,  from  the  celebrity  of  the  teachers,  has  drawn  many 
families  to  the  town  for  the  education  of  their  children.  The 
number  of  seholan  averages  from  500  to  600  annually :  the 
building  is  very  handsome.  This  has  benefited  the  town 
by  causing  an  increase  of  the  buildings,  and  an  improve' 
ment  in  the  society.  Ayr  is  a  place  of  gaiety  and  ration. 
It  has  a  theatre  close  to  WelUngton-squore ;  and  its  races, 
which  ore  held  on  a  course  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town, 
are  well  attended.  On  the  roads  to  Maybole,  and  along  the 

•  Tbe  aMMnnaawli  fnmUj  an  ude  on  th*  «Ub  eoatainpd  In  Um 
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ooMt  lo  Oaittaki  an  a  ninite  orTiUnii  obMy  inbabited 
bvneisoM  vbo  are  in  bmineu  in  Ayr. 

To  the  wett  of  the  tmra,  batvwa  It  and  tb«  than*  «tood 
the  fort  built  hy  Olvna  GromwelU  but  demoli^ed  at  the 
nstonttion  of  the  Stuarta.  It  waa  defended  hj  Am  bastioni, 
uul  two  or  three  plaoes  appear  to  hare  beeii  intended  for 
megatines.  In  iti  area,  of  about  ten  acres,  was  included 
the  ancient  parochial  kirk  of  Sl  John  the  Baptist]  in 
which  the  ficottiafa  Parliament  met  lo  oonflrm  the  title 
Robert  Bnioe  to  the  throne  of  Sootland.  This  kiik 
Cromwell  appropriated  aa  an  armoury,  and  gave  the  burgh 
1000  marks  English  (666/.  13t.  4d.)  to  build  a  new  one, 
Tis.,  that  which  is  mentioned  above  as  "  the  Old  Kirk,"  built 
in  1 6S4.  The  tower  of  ttie  kirk  within  the  fort  still  remains, 
and  there  are  some  relics  of  the  fort  itaelf.  Ayr  is  one  of 
ihe  towns  at  whi<di  the  high  court  of  justiciary  for  the 
southern  cinmlt  (corresponding  to  the  English  atsiie  courts) 
it  held.  Sheriff,  juitiea  of  pease,  and  burgh  courts,  are 
^  regularly  halo. 

The  trade  of  Ayr,  in  fcrmer  times,  eonslBted  in  a  mat 
degiee  in  the  impniation  of  wine  from  Fraitee,  and  the 
population  was  then  eontiderable.  There  was  a  tradition, 
that  neatly  950  jnn  ago  2000  persons  died  of  the  plague. 
Subsequently  the  town  deelined;  and  in  174ft  the  popu- 
lation (of-  the  parish,  as  it  seems)  was  reckoned  at  no  more 
than  2000 ;  but  it  must  have  increased  rapidly  soon  after, 
as  in  1 755  it  was  returned  at  nearly  3000.  At  present  the 
trade  of  Ayr  consists  chiefly  in  the  export  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land, and  the  import  of  timber  and  deals  from  British 
Ameri-ML.  and  of  iron  and  hemp  ftvm  the  Baltic.  Ship- 
building and  flabing  are  carried  on  to  some  extent,  the  sand- 
banka  of  the  coast  abounding  in  all  sorts  of  white  fish.  A 
considetable  woollaa  nanunototy  has  been  lately  com- 
menced, whidi  bide  fldr  to  be  attended  with  beneficial  re- 
sults. The  rise  of  Nev  Town  into  importance  ia  more  rerant 
than  that  of  Ayr,  and  haa  been  owing  to  its  oolUeries, 
which  are  now  flourishing.  The  population  of  the  burgh 
and  parish  of  Ayr  in  1831,  was  7606 ;  that  of  New  Town, 
4020 ;  and  Wallace  Town  and  Content,  4377 :— together, 
1  d.BOa.  There  are  two  weekly  markets  at  Ayr  on  Tues- 
day and  Friday,  and  four  foirs  in  the  year. 

Ayr  is  said  to  have  been  a  place  of  note  at  the  Norman 
Conquest,  and  was  erected  into  a  burgh  by  Villiam  the 
Lion,  king  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1202.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  provost,  two  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer, 
and  twelve  councillors;  and  has  an  annual  revenue  of 
2100'.,  and  a  debt  approaching  to  near  20,000/.  The  juris- 
meticm  of  the  magistrates  extends  over  the  whole  parish, 
it  u  a  contributory  burgh,  returning  coigointly  with  Irvine, 
Campbeltown,  Inverarr.  and  Oban  (the  last  three  in 
Argyleshire),  one  member  to  parliament 

New  Town  is  a  burgh  of  barony ;  the  burgesses  or  free- 
men are  limited  in  number  to  forfy-eight,  and  each  pos- 
sesses what  is  called  a  lot  or  freedom,  oonaisting  of  lour 
aeres*  of  arable  land,  besides  the  ri^t  of  pasturage  on  the 
common  of  l&O  acres,  which  right  u  enjoyed  only  by  the 
burgesses.  The  common  revenue  of  the  burgh  is  small. 
The  communi^  meet  evenr  year  to  elect  their  magistrates 
and  oOlcert,  when  two  bailhes,  a  treasum  and  rix  conn- 
cillm  are  chosen. 

The  boundaries  of  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Ayr,  as 
fixed  in  1832,  eomprebend  parte  of  the  Uiree  parishes  of 
Ayr»  New  Town,  and  St  Quitox,  and  ooiUin  a  population 
of  14,817. 

Tlw  coast  to  the  north  and  south  of  Ayr  i*  flat ;  on  the 
east  the  country  rises  gradually.  The  ami  of  Ayr  parish 
seems  to  be  better  than  that  of  New  Town.  They  are  both 
in  the  presbytery  of  Ayr,  and  the  synod  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow. 
New  Town  waa  separated  the  parishes  of  Monkton  and 
Prestick,  and  formed  into  a  separate  parish  in  1779. 

In  the  parish  of  Ayr  (at  least,  in  that  of  AUoway.  which 
has  been  long  annexed  to  it),  Robert  Bums  was  bom,  in 
1799.  The  house  stands  by  the  road-side,  about  two  miles 
from  Ayr,  and  ia  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  by  a  board  wiUi 
an  inscription.  On  a  height  between  the  kirk  of  Alloway 
and  the  bridge  of  Doon,  a  monument  has  been  erefited  to 
the  poet's  memory.  It  is  built  of  pure  white  stone,  is  in  the 
form  of  aOreeian  temple,  and  contains  aportrait  of  Bums, 
and  some  relics  connected  with  him.  The  scenery  in  the 
neiEhbourhood  is  delightftil  In  the  extreme,  which  causes  it 
to  M  a  place  much  resorted  to  by  strangen.  Johannes 

*  ItdoMiHrtkppcwwlMtlMrSBalehBciMflKtatitUMCMUiBMnL  The 
BooCet  icn  la  ntan  marc  Hun  ow  ud  »  qwuUr  Eo^lUh  •uata  acm. 


Scotus,  or  Engena,  one  of  the  lights  of  the  dark  agei,  and 
the  Chevalier  lUmsay,  are  claimed  as  natives  of  the  parish 
of  Ayr. 

Theia  was  formerlr  a  monastery  of  Dnnlnieans,  Or  bisek 
IKars  (the  first  they  had  In  Scotland),  and  one  of  the  Ob. 
servantines.  A  statue  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  sdd  to  have 
worked  many  miracles. 

(Webster's  Topographind  Diet,  qf  Scotland;  Sinclair's 
Siatittieal  Account ,  Playfair's  Detcription  Scotland, 

AYRSHIRE,  a  county  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  ScotUnd. 
deriving  its  name  from  the  town  just  described.  The  Frith 
of  Clyde,  an  arm  of  the  sea  which  washes  it  on  the  W.  side, 
forms  a  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Ayr.  This 
town  divides  into  nearly  equal  parts  the  portion  of  coast  be- 
longing to  the  county,  being  distant,  m  a  straight  line, 
from  its  northern  extremity  about  thirty-one  miles;  and 
about  thirty-five  miles  IVom  the  southern.  The  distance  of 
the  two  extremities  ttom  one  another  in  a  dhrect  line  is 
about  sixty  miles.  Such  a  line  vould  be  in  a  direction 
nearly  N.  by  E.  and  S.  bv  W. 

The  inland  boundary,  leaving  the  northern  point  of  the 
coast  just  mentionecl,  runs  in  an  irregular  line  towards  the 
S.E.,  and  separates  Ayrshire  ftom  Renfrewshire  and  La- 
narkshire ;  after  it  reaches  the  most  eastern  point  (which  is 
about  forty-four  miles  from  the  nortliem  extremiw  of  the 
coast,  and  about  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  the  town  of  Ayr),  it  turns  to  the  S.W.  and  with  many 
windings  reaches  the  southern  point  of  the  coast,  which  is 
distant  from  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  shire  about 
Qfty-six  miles  in  a  straight  Una.  This  last  part  of  the 
boundary  divides  this  shire  tram  those  of  Dumfries,  Kirk- 
cudbright and  Wigton. 

The  southern  and  eastern  parts,  with  a  small  portion  ol 
the  northern  part,  are  the  most  hilly ;  and  some  of  the  emi- 
nences are  of  considerable  height  Alon^  the  shores  ol 
the  FUth  are  narrow  pliUns,  abounding  with  gravel ;  the 
country  inland  rises  into  lulls,  which  inclose,  as  within  at 
amphiiheatre,  the  best  part  of  the  county.  The  prineipa 
hills  are  as  follows : — 

Knockdolian,  a  conical  mountain  near  the  coast  in 

the  southern  part  of  the  county        ,  1 9  S  « * 

Caim-table,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  .  1650* 
Blaekside-end,  in  the  parish  of  Som,  near  the  river 

Ayr  ...  I560- 

Carleton  Hill      1  flMOt  or  1654' 

Knoekdav  >Dear  Knoekdolian  .  <  lflS4' 
Knocknorman     J  1  1 S40* 

Ben>erard,  in  the  southern  j>art  of  the  county    .  1440 
Misty  Law,  on  the  border  of  Renfrew  and  Ayr  .       1 24  0 
Ailsa  Craig,  a  rock  off  the  coast  1098 
Brown  Carrick  Hill,  a  little  way  south  of  the  town  of 
Ayr  .....  924 

Ayrshire  is  a  natural  basin.  Many  streams  rise  near  tb 
inland  boundary,  and  flow  through  the  county  into  the  sea 
but  the  shortness  of  their  course  pments  them  from  becomin 
of  much  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Th 
Qamock,  rising  in  the  north,  and  pursuing  a  course  toward 
the  aouth,  unites  with  the  Irvine,  which  comes  ttom  th 
east ;  or  rather,  both  these  rivers  fall  into  Irvine  harbou 
The  Irvine,  which  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  is  about  tweiti 
miles  long.  The  Ayr  crosses  the  eounty  at  its  sridei 
part,  flows  flrom  east  to  west  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  tk 
town  of  Ayr.  It  has  a  course  of  from  thirty  to  thirty-fti 
miles.  The  Lugar  is  its  principal  tributary.  The  £>ac 
rises  from  several  small  lochs  on  the  S.E.  border  of  tl 
county,  and  passing  through  Lorh  Doon,  flows  N.W.  till 
falls  into  the  sea  not  far  m>m  the  mouth  of  the  Ayr. 
is  of  about  the  same  length  as  that  river.  The  Qirvan  ai 
the  Stinchar  rise  in  the  same  district  as  the  Doon,  a.) 
drain  the  southern  parts  of  the  county.  They  are  abo 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  long.  The  Nitb,  which  tlo^ 
through  Dumfries-shire,  and  the  Cree,  which  divides  Kir 
pudbnghtshire  firom  Wtgtonshiie,  rise  in  Ayrshire  or  on  i 
border. 

There  are  aeveial  small  loohs  near  the  sources  of  t 
Doon,  Qirvan.  and  Btinehar.  Loch  Doon,  through  vrhi 
the  river  Doon  runs,  is  about  nine  miles  long,  accordi 
to  the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Omeral  Report 

•  Vina  WabMH'a  ApamltaJ  DM.  ^Sg^brnd. 

4  noB  Sir  John  BlaeU&'s  anuni  JlMorf  tfScotloMd. 
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taOai  M  by  i— ■iiwiwiit  m  At  Man  «r  SMttwd. 

Cbliibd  If  Ikt  Society  fer  Diffiutng  UuAU  Knvirlcdge.  it 
HI  mm  Aid  about  At*  or  lis.  wbiefa  icrMS  viUk  tlu 
iWiHa  ■  CTMlmiX  CUMoRM.  Tlw  lut  mAoritv 
gim  dahMdih  thrae-ftwitiu  of  a  mils.  Itidwniiw 
tai  Mt  TUa  Sah  ia  connBon  in  many  of  Uw  otlm 
itRUi;  kt  ia  tha  rim  Ayr  itaelf,  Am  qwntHjr  baa  bam 
faitfifrHi  partly  by  tb*  watar  that  eonaa  tnm  tba  oaal 
aul  iM  nam  and  linia  quacriaa  naar  tba  aonnaa  of  the 
lint 

TbeOiigof  AQw  liea  in  dw  aaa  about  etgfat  aulea  fton 
ibeiouikeniputof  tbeAytahirteoaat  Itia  not  a  mere  rook, 
kt  tba  iBBBitl  of  a  hwa  anb-manne  mountain.  It  abatvea 
rtfidli  intt  tbs  laa,  aodis  aumondad  hy  d«op  watar  on  ail 
aaa  aeapt  tIiaaoath-««at«ni,  wham  tba  aocumulatioa  of  the 
dcbiii  hu  farmed  a  amall  boaeh.  It  ia  about  two  mibw  in 
dreaUMM,  and  ita  aammit  riaaa  to  the  bmgfat  of  19ti8 
tec  Itii  oorefod  with  Tordum,  and  ia  tbaabMaitf  goata 
mi  nWts,  guUa.  auka,  and  nnnata.  Viawad  torn  tbe 
in  Am  ia  banv|r.  bat  wban  aaan  fion  thn  north  it 
MwiiBti  u  elagant  itrniffil  Bgnn. 

It  laa  «  the  N  W.  parpandieolar  ilifi  SSO  to  SM  fbat 
^ffa;  baton  tba  otbor  ndoa  it  deaeonda  into  the  ma  with  a 
pwoting  bam  and  them  aoma  nA.y  ftee^  but  oo- 
wcd  umaraUy  mth  gnaa  or  wild  flovna.  It  has  ^inga 
ibnit  U0  fiMt  iMbiw  ita  aummit 

IW  iitand  is  ^imoat  entimly  eompoted  orone  aiMeiea  of 
wk.  u  area  and  amnU-gnined  mixtura  of  white  falipar 
uitnaipaientqawta,  the  former  appaariog  to  pmdomi- 
■tt.  It  ii  iBottliBd  by  minute  and  distmct  stains  <^  a  black 
nloar,  which  od  examination  era  seen  to  be  small  grains  of 
Miknda  di^wraod  through  the  stooo  as  from  a  oommon 
mtn;  aad  giving  to  it,  aoomding  to  their  proportion  to 
Atitiwr  ingmdianta,  a  darkor  or  lighter  gny  tmt.  The 
«A  k  oanaBunlt  wmMriduMia,  and  braaka  into  irr^lar 
■wh:  tat  in  aonnl  porta,  and  «neciaUy  on  the  N.W. 
adi,  hu  a  eolumnar  atnuCurou  Ina  eolumna  vary  in 
Ua  umber  of  their  aidas.  but  am  mostly  pentagonal  or 
kxapBiJ,  and  tnm  aix  to  eight  ftat  in  diameter :  they  am 
■ot  jauad.  but  riae  cxintinuously  to  the  bsigbt  of  100  bet. 
Tkr&tctom  is  at  ligbt  anglea  to  their  axes,  and  hence 
ttarsuBiiis  are  flat,  and  afford  a  habitation  for  numbers 
if  laaeu.  Their  (iimcnaiona  far  exceed  thoae  of  the 
bmhie  cdomna  of  StaA ;  and  they  poaseaa  a  requisite 
the  latter  want,  the  power  of  catdiin^  from  their 
^^Hatokm  ^  moot  varied  li^ts  and  rettectioiu.  Iliore 
aa  old  rainoua  caatJe  on  tbe  rock.  (See  an  aaoonnt  of 
Ailabr  Dr.  ICCuUoefa  in  the  T^vrnmeUtrnt  qfthf  Gtoio- 
pM'&as^.ToLiL  No.  IB.) 

1W  niotfal  ricbaa  of  Ayrahim  an  couidanbla.  Coal 
■ibudut.  mpecially  m  tba  mtddk  and  northern  parte  of 
Bomtf,  whidi  may  be  eonaidend  aa  included  in  the 
^csid-ield  of  Scotland.   Harboura  and  raihnads  have 
bnasd  to  cany  on  tiw  export  coal  trade.   Tbe  coal  is 
rfrtmat  rarietiea.  among  which  is  the  Uande  eeal,  found 

■  At  asitfa  charred,  or  ra^wed  to  the  state  of  a  cinder.  It 
^  withoot  wmakB  lu  nunb  flama,  and  ia  used  for  drying 
Bat  sad  male  Conaiderable  quantitiea  are  exported  to 
1^  tod  to  tbe  Weatem  Islos.   Cannel  coal  qtpeais  to 

been  dug  formerly,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain 
^«Wr  or  not  it  is  prwured  at  jveaent.  Near  Saltcoata 
^  digsrent  atrata  or  seams  of  oohI  have  been  disoo- 
^  Hie  coal  of  these  seams  is  not  all  of  the  aama  quBp 
^-  Tbsy  were  diseorerad  by  Mr.  Cunninghaaa,  irtw  aunk 
^emrtmetod  the  faarboor  of  SaUeoata,  and  built  aalt- 
m  Is  miiMnw  the  otherwise  uselaaa  part  of  tba  oool 
^"iltiiM  near  Saltcoats  ia  dirided  into  thme  parte  by 
'^^^•r  natural  walb  of  whinstone. 
^  OBBto  aflbcde  abundance  <^  limmtone.  FraestoDe 

■  ^BBiied  ro  great  quantity ;  and  there  is  some  whin- 
*N  mj  poddingstoiie.  Hill-stones  of  coarse  granite  are 
^■nd  at  Kilbnda,  near  the  northern  part  or  tbe  coast, 
«i«>  in  gnat  requaat  for  their  hatdnoN  and  durability. 

«id  to  be  exported  even  to  the  West  Indies  and 
^Whm.   Near  Aucbinleck  i«  a  quarry  of  black  atone 
^  Med  fcr  buildiDK  orans,  on  account  of  its  power  in 
Ar  aetion  <»  Are.   Tbe  whetstone  known  by  tbe 
^•f  Wats-of-Ayr  stone  is  found  near  the  baiUu  of  the 
Uari  also  ia  proeared  in  many  j^aeea. 
^^maeiB  obtained;  and  at  Uuirktri,  near  the  eastern 
of  Qm  eountTt  extenaive  iron  works  an  earned  on. 
Hjim^am  or  waek-lcad.  antimony,  and  copper  (of 
^*iMiflw  qiianlity  b  tauXl)  nay  ba  oooslderad  aa 


■earif  aomplaHng  the  liat  of  allthe  ninmls  of  Aynhire. 
(Playfiiir'a  GragropAtca/  Dmnptiom  iff  SooUimdt  Btvm- 
tim^SecUam£i 

Than  am  aawal  i^aanl  spiinga.  but  noM  of  Aom  of 
aoeh  npttte  aa  to  attnat  maiqr  viaitrn. 

Tha  s^l  of  thia  eoontf  ia  thua  diatribntad  by  Chalman 
in  bia  CaZfifoiiwi; 

Oayaoil  SIMM 

Sand  or  light  sail  1M,1 10 

Han  and  moor  liBd  aU,tM 


Total  .  M6>S0OBtatatet 
The  light  or  aandy  soU  ia  met  with  along  the  coast,  inter- 
apwaed  with  a  deep  aad  fertile  loam.  On  the  eastern 
boundary  tba  moar  lands,  intersected  with  mosses,  oceur. 
Of  these  moaies,  Aird's  mow  and  lIoM-Hallook.  which  last 
is  partly  in  Lanark  and  Ranlrew  ahirea,  may  be  noticed  fiw 
their  o]Uant.  In  tha  parish  of  Uuirkirk  and  Now  CunH 
noA.  whieb  am  in  the  oaat  part  of  the  ahire,  mon  than  half 
the  land  is  moaa.  Tbe  clay  at^  which  eonatitntea  ao  lar^ 
a  portion  of  the  land,  nriea  in  to  duuiaoter;  it  it.  in  atune 
parte,  strong  and  praductive.  while  in  othwa  it  is  apongy, 
wet,  and  cold ;  produotng  gram  unfit  for  foUening  catt^ 
and  merdy  anmBiant  ht  koaping  aliw  a  bneding  stodt. 
(FuUarton'a  OaaarW  VtMn^tkaAgrieuUmn^ftiu  ComU^ 

Till  about  the  middle  ttf  tba  laat  century,  the  agnoul- 
tum  of  Ayrahin  waa  in  a  meat  wntcbed  oonditioa.  Then 
was  scarcely  a  pnetieable  road  ;  tbe  farmers'  houses  wen 
men  hovels;  the  landa  wem  overrun  with  weeds  aad 
rushes.  The  arable  fonns  wan  small,  for  the  tenanta 
had  not  stook  for  larger  occupations ;  the  tenun  was  bad, 
end  the  taaaat  hammed  by  a  multitude  of  vaxatknia  aer^ 
ricaa  to  tha  hmdlord.  Tbe  land,  divided  into  the  eroft  or 
ioJlrid,  and  oatfloM,  wis  either  neglected  or  worn  out  by 
sueceeaive  empa  of  oali,  aa  long  aa  tney  would  pay  for  seed 
and  labour,  or  by  an  iU-nmnagad  rotation  of  two  or  three 
aueeesaive  eropa  of  oati,  one  <»  bear  (fit  four-rowed  barley), 
followed  by  a  year  of  rmt  The  wretched  conditiMi  of  the 
country  may  bs  judged  by  the  foot,  that  little  butchen' 
meat  waa  used  by  tne  brmers,  except  a  portion  salted  at 
Martinmas  fur  winter  stock ;  porridge,  oatmeal  pakes.  and 
some  milk  or  cheese,  eonstituted  the  chief  of  their  diet. 
Rven  in  tbe  town  of  Ayr,  oootaining  from  4000  to  &000  inha- 
bitanta,  not  mom  than  fifty  bead  u  oaiUe  wem  alaughtered 
annually.  A  auocesaion  of  bad  seasons,  at  the  end  of  tbs 
oeventeiiith  and  beginning  d  the  eighteenth  centuries, 
obligad  hundrada  of  fomihm  to  fly  fiw  anbaiitanee  to  tbe 
north  of.  Irdand ;  and  the  poor  warn  not  uoftequently 
oUigad  to  sttbaiat  by  Uaading  thair  eattia,  and  mixmg  tiw 
WoM  with  any  oatmeal  they  could  proeura.  (FnllaMona 
Qeiural  Vuw,^) 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  to  any  g^teat  extent ;  and  tbough 
the  quality  of  that  which  is  raised  is  very  good,  yet  the  em- 
tivation  of  it  is  attended  by  many  disadvantagea.  Big  or 
bear  ia  ganenlly  preferred  to  tbe  common  barli»y  ;  but  the 
principal  grain  raised  is  the  cot,  in  which  the  county 
stands  pn-emineot,  both  far  quality  and  produce.  Tumipn 
are  increasing ;  potatom  are  univwsally  oultivaled,  and  the 
artificial  grasses  on  all  im|Hoved  f  jnna.  Flax  also  is  raided. 
The  best  rotation  of  crops  is  considered  to  be  oats  or  beana 
raised  alUr  ploughing  up  a  graaf -field :  after  thew,  in  dry 
soils,  turnips  or  othor  green  crops,  such  as  kale,  vetebm, 
term,  or  potatoes.  In  very  strong  snU,  drilled  beana,  cab- 
bages, and  cnnots  may  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  tur- 
nipa.  These  are  followed  by  a  crop  of  barlsy  sown  with 
artificial  grau  seeds.  After  tbe  clover,  wheat  or  oats,  and. 
in  very  light  lands,  rye.   (Fullartoa*s  Gentral  View,  4^) 

Lime  is  the  moat  common  manure.  On  the  eoaat.  sea- 
weed is  much  used,  and  aoapen*  waata  is  in  great  request 
with  some  fannen. 

The  oattle  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  an  chtefly 
reared  for  tiie  market,  and  are  for  the  most  part  of  the 
(Salloway  brmd.  They  are  commonly  black  or  brindled 
(though  soma  are  white  or  dun),  and  tbe  beat  an 
without  horns.  They  an  very  hardy,  and  grow  fot  when 
the  large  heavy  breed  of  some  other  oountim  would  be 
starved.  Grmt  numbera  an  yearly  sent  to  Enghmd.  The 
cattle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  b  partly  of  the 
Dunlop  breed,  which  has  been  establUfaed  there  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  b^f.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  thair  milk.  Beudea  these,  then  is  a  bned  of 
brown  and  white  mottloA  c«ttl^  whioh  ia  conatdered  to  Iww 
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been  introduced  at  a  oonstderaUy  later  mnod.  They  are. 
like  the  others,  excellent  milkers.  The  aairy  is  an  object  of 
f^at  attention  in  Ayrshire,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
Rheese  is  mode.  The  Dunlop  oheese  is  in  good  repute ;  and 
the  making  of  it  forms  almost  the  sola  business  of  the  farmers 
m  the  parish  of  Dunlop.  Other  breeds  of  cattle  are  more 
or  less  in  use  among  the  farmers :  as  the  Alderneys,  which 
are  occasionally  introduced  to  give  richness  and  colour  to 
the  milk  and  butter;  the  Irish,  which  are  large,  wide- 
homed,  and  raw-boned,  but  difficult  to  fatten ;  and  a  sm^ 
Highland  breed,  which,  having  been  bred  on  the  hills,  im- 
pnm  rapidly  in  the  low  country,  and  are  esteemed  superior 
to  any  in  the  flavour  of  the  meat  A  proportion  of  Dutch 
«  HoldemesB  cattle  had  been  propagated  in  fbrmer  Umes, 
but  they  seem  to  have  declined ;  and  the  attempts  made  to 
introduce  the  best  breed  of  the  wide-homed  Craven,  Lanca- 
shire, and  Leicestei^ire  cattle  appear  to  have  &iled.  Oxon, 
it  may  be  obser%'ed,  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  plough. 

On  the  dry  lands  along  the  coast  a  small  white-fbced 
breed  ofsheep  has  long  been  maintained.  They  produce  but 
little  wool,  and  that  of  middling  quality,  and  seem  to  have 
very  little  to  recommend  them.  The  native  sheep  is  bred  in 
great  numbers  on  the  moors.  These  are  among  the  hardiest, 
most  active,  and  most  restless  of  the  sheep  tri^.  They  are 
round,  firm,  and  well-shapad,  with  black  faces  and  horns. 
The  wool  is  scanty  in  Quantity,  and  coarse  in  texture ;  but 
the  flesh  at  five  yean  old  is  excellent^  and  the  tallow  equal 
to  one-fourtii  of  Uie  weight  of  the  carcase.  There  is  a  breed 
at  one  part  of  the  coast,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  fine.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  Ayrshire  has  been  stated  to  exceed  that 
1^  any  other  eoun^  in  ScoQand. 

This  county,  with  the  adjoining  one  of  Lanark,  possesses 
a  valuable  breed  of  hardy  and  strong  work-horseg,  superior 
perhaps  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  lliey  were  supposed  to 
have  originated  from  some  Flanders  or  Hotstein  horses, 
brought  over  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  one  of  the  dukes 
of  Hamilton:  but  it  appears  that  great  pains  had  been 
taken,  at  penods  long  anterior  to  that,  to  improve  the  Scot- 
tish horses  by  importaUons  from  Denmark,  Flanders,  and 
Gbrmany.   Tliere  is  hardly  an  ass  to  be  seen  in  Ayrshire. 

Although  a  prejudice  was  long  entertained  against  swine, 
it  has  for  some  time  bem  giving  way ;  and  a  considerable 
number  are  now  fod  upon  the  renue  of  the  dairy :  but  the 
breeding  of  them  has  not  been  so  ayttematk»Jly  oonduoted 
as  in  some  counties  of  England.  Rabbits  are  more  numerous 
than  in  ^ny  other  county  in  Scotland.  I1iey  are  bred  for 
their  fiir ;  and  are  killed  from  the  beginning  of  December 
to  the  end  of  Febmary.  Dunghill  fowls  are  reared  at  almost 
every  iknn-house  and  cottage,  but  other  kinds  ot  poultry 
ore  not  numerous  ;  neither  are  pi^ns  nor  bees. 

Between  two  and  three  centuries  ago  there  wore  consi- 
derable forests  in  this  county.  At  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion a  forest  extended  ten  miles  eastward  from  the  town  of 
Ayr ;  but  this,  with  e^'ery  other  wood  of  any  extent  in  the 
county,  excepting  Dalrytnirie  wood  on  the  river  Doon,  be- 
longing to  the  Marquis  of  Ailsa,  has  been  entirely  destroyed ; 
and  nearly  a  oentuiy  ago  there  was  little  wood  in  the  county, 
except  the  natural  woods  of  oak  and  birch  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  Oirvan,  Btinchar,  Doui,  and  Ayr.  There 
u  ere  clumps  of  ash  and  sycamore  round  most  of  the  farm- 
houses  in  the  north,  and  some  of  those  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parts.  At  present  all  the  lower  piuls  of  the  country 
and  the  banks  of  its  numerous  rivers  are  thickly  studded 
with  plantations  around  the  mansions  of  the  proprietors.  It 
in  to  be  regretted  thnt,  in  the  early  period  of  improvement, 
the  Scotch  flr  was  preferred  to  the  larch.  Plantations  of 
willows  for  hoops  and  ba!«kets  have  been  made  with  con- 
siderable benefit.  There  is  a  reed  near  th«  lakes  in  some 
parts  which  is  excellent  for  thatching. 

The  climate  of  Ayrshire  is  moist,  but  for  from  unhealthy. 
The  westerly  winds'  blow  severely  on  the  coast ;  and  the 
part  near  the  Isle  of  Arran  is  subject  to  frequent  and  heavy 
showers,  the  clouds  being  attracted  by  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  island.  The  air  is  milder  and  more  temperate  tlun 
in  the  east  oi  Scotland ;  and  towards  the  western  or  coast 
side  it  is  pure  and  free  from  f<^  Sno»s  melt  as  thev  foil 
on  the  coabt. 

The  manufactures  of  Ayrshire  are  important,  for  the  dis- 
trict .possesses  considerable  advantsges.  Fuel  is  abundant; 
inaterials  for  building  are  vX  hand ;  and  there  are  channels 
of  (M>mqiifniration  op^n.  Tb«  ilcinjty  of  OlMgow  and 
9^w  to  have  giran  txi  \mm\H  tQ  imprpvameni. 
The  woottnt  mmuflioiwi  liw  bf«n  m  nMUthid}  and 


Ixmneta  and  serges  were  early  nude  at  KilnMmodL  Im- 
proved machinery  soon  came  in,  and  carpets,  cloths  (ex- 
cept the  finer  broad  cloths),  and  stockings  have  been  made 
Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture extended  to  other  parts  of  the  county,  and  is  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  aid  of  madiiuery.  Dyen 
and  fullers  have  established  themselves  in  connexion  witt: 
this  manufacture.  The  linen  manufacture  has  oIm  been 
introduced,  though  never  carried  to  any  great  extent.  In 
the  village  or  town  ofBeilh  there  is  a  considerable  manu- 
facture w  thread.  The  silk  manufoiAure  was  tried  abort 
si^y  yean  since,  but  it  did  not  become  permanent. 

llw  cotton  nianuftoture,  having  been  eitobliahad  in  Glas 
gov  and  Paisley,  loon  extended  itself  into  Aynbire.  Greai 
cotton  works  erected  nt  the  village  of  Catrioe  on  tlu 
river  Ayr ;  and  the  weaving  of  muslins  nos  been  efttablishet 
nearly  all  over  the  county.  Bleaching,  as  connected  witi 
the  cotton  trade,  has  also  been  extensively  carried  on. 

Leather  is  another  article  of  considerable  importance 
Tanneries  have  been  greatly  extended ;  and  the  leather  i: 
employed,  in  making  shoes,  boots,  and  saddler)'.  Of  t\u 
latter  some  is  exported  to  foreign  ports.  The  iron-works  o 
Muirkirk  have  been  already  noticed.  There  an  foundriei 
in  many  other  places.  Pottery  for  domestic  purposes  it 
made,  but  not  to  any  great  amount,  or  with  much  profit 
Kelp,  soda,  and  salt  have  all  been  made  to  advantage  alon| 
the  shore.  It  may  be  remarked  here  th^  neither  brick  no 
tile  are  much  used  in  thi*  conntf  in  the  erectiw  of  houses 
the  numerous  quarries  suj^yhigplen^  of  stone  for  build 
ing,  and  tiles  being  neither  so  nondsone  as  slate  nor  m 
warm  as  thatch. 

Formerly  there  were  no  other  roads  than  the  pathway, 
which  led  to  church  or  to  market ;  but  now  roads  have  beei 
made  in  almost  every  direction  in  which  they  are  wanted 
There  is  a  rail-rood  nine  miles  in  length  from  Troon  Poin 
on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  to  Kilmarnock,  made  by  the  Duke  o 
Portland ;  and  others  in  different  ports  of  the  county,  a 
well  as  some  small  coi.als,  either  for  conveying  coals  to  Salt 
coats,  the  place  of  export,  or  transporting  minerals  to  tb 
iron-works  at  Muirkirk.  A  canal  of  thirty-one  miles  wa 
projected  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan;  a  third  part  ha 
been  executed,  viz.  from  Tradestown  opposite  GlasRow,  pat 
Paisley,  to  the  village  of  Johnstone:  a  roll-road  has  bee 
commenced  flrom  Ardroesan  tothoeanal  with  a  view  of  com 
pleting  the  commimieation. 

The  county  of  Ayr  contains  the  three  antient  districts  i 
Carrick.  Kyle,  and  Cuonil^ham.  Carricfc  includes  til 
country  to  the  south  of  the  river  Doon ;  Kyle,  the  counti 
between  the  Doon  and  the  Irvine  (which  is  again  subd 
vided  into  King's  Kyle,  south  of  the  Ayr,  and  Kyle-StttWM 
north  of  that  river);  and  Cunningham,  the  district  north  • 
the  Irvine.  These  divisions  are  marked  in  many  ntap 
and  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  county ;  but  they  have  hi 
no  distinct  legal  existence  since  the  act  abolishing  her 
ditary  jurisdictions.  The  extent  of  these  different  dinirie 
and  their  comparative  population  are  thus  given  in  Sir  Jol 
Sinclair's  Qeneral  Report  qf  Scotland,  Appmdix,  vol.  i. 

Carrick        396  sq.  miles   33  inbab.  to  the  sq.  mile. 

Kyle  380       „        75  „ 

Cunningham  260      „      135  , 
This  gives  for  the  wfaolecounty  1036  square  miles,  or  663,0- 
acres,  which  u  not  for  from  the  statement  given  by  N 
Chalmers  in  his  CfUedonia.* 

The  comparative  population,  as  given  by  Sinclair,  w 
calculated  from  retams  previous  to  that  of  1801.    The  pi 
portion  calculated  trom  the  returns  of  li)3I,  which 
145,100  inhabitants  to  the  county  (assuming  Uie  calculate 
of  sttffece  given  above  to  bo  accurate/,  is  nearly  as  follow:! : 

Carrick  between   64  and  65  to  a  square  mile. 

Kyle  between  147  and  148  „ 

Cunninghom  344  „ 

For  the  whole  county  140  „ 

The  chief  towns  in  Ayrahire  ore  as  follows.  In  K.v 
Ayr,  the  shire  town,  a  royal  hurch,  having  in  its  parish] 
popnlation  of  7606  persons ;  and  Newtown  upon  Ayr.  whi 
may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb  of  Ayr,  with  a  population 
the  parish  of  4020  petwns.  To  these  may  be  added  1 
village  of  TVoon,  which  has  risen  to  importance  firom  t 
improvement  of  its  harbour,  the  rail-road  from  Kilmarno 
the  opening  of  the  extensive  quarries,  and  the  tfouri«hi 
sttito  4f  the  coal  trade,   In  Gimnipgham  i»  the  Ini 
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of  ImoB  or  Irwizn,  with  a  population  in  the  pansh  of 
92M  petMBs:  it  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Irvine. 
The  luge  manufacturing  towu  dT  KilmanioclE  (popu- 
latioa  of  ibe    puish   >e,093);   the  ports  of  SaltcoaU 
rpofnliiiaD  not  aacOTtained).  AidroMaD  (population  of  the 
puali  MM);  and  Largs  (population  304ft),  vbich  i» 
niaaiid  la  a  bathing-pUoe.  aia  alw  in  this  divinon  of  the 
am, »  well  aa  the  inland  towns  of  Stewaiton  (which 
hii  SSH  inhabitanU),  and  New  Blilns  in  the  parish  of 
loodoo  (popiilation  1A50).    [S«e  AnDROssAit,  lariifi, 
KiLHAiiiocK.  LA.ROS,  Saltcoats,  and  Stewarton.]  In 
Caniek.  the  towns  of  Oirvan  (population  of  the  parish  6430) 
udUajbt^  (population  of  the  parish  6287)  have  risen  in 
ioportinee  by  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  by  the 
iiillDx  at  apentire  weavers,  chiefly  Irish.    [See  Girtan 
«od  ITatbole.]    -A.yT  and  Irvine  have  custom-faousea. 

Tbe  county  retuma  one  member  to  Parliament.  Ayr 
lod  Irrine,  w^h  Campbeltown,  Inverary,  and  Oban,  m 
Arjjjleshire,  make  up  one  district  of  burfl;lu,  and  Kilmar- 
oaik  a  a  eoatribntory  burgh  of  the  Ren  Trew  district. 

The  population  returns  and  Playfair's  Deteription 
Se^tiaad  contain  a  list  of  forty-six  parishes,  of  which 
sxteeo  ira  in  the  iiresbytecy  of  Irvine,  twenty-eijtht  in 
tbtoTATr.  and  two  in  that  of  Stranraer,  the  chief  part  of 
tbe  jnrisAction  of  which  is  in  Wigtonriiira.  in  which  Stran- 
tur  ts  situatefl.  Ayr  and  Irvine  preibyteiies  are  in  the 
spai  of  Ayr  and  Glasgow :  Stranraer  in  that  'jt  GWIoway. 

There  are  in  Ayrrahite  several  monuments  of  aatiquitv. 
In  Gallon  parish  is  a  cairn  of  gray  stones,  sixty  feet  m 
£uneter ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Som  one  much  larger.  At 
tix  iMse  it  is  about  2AU  feet  in  circumference,  and  it  rises 
»□  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  stones,  which 
*K  not  large,  are  covered  with  gray  moss.  There  is  no 
iradttioD  about  the  time  or  cause  of  collecting  this  mass  of 
ktooes.  In  some  parishes  of  the  county  are  oval  or  cir- 
nbr  eoeampmenta.  the  origin  of  which  has  been  ascribed, 
per^swithiMtt  foundation,  to  the  Danes.  One  of  these. 
OB  Warley  HOI  in  the  parish  of  DundonaM.  conaista  of  two 
eoQceatrie  eimslv  embankments  of  loose  stones  and  earth ; 
tbe  iaaer  one  ineloies  a  space  of  one  acre;  the  outer  one  a 
space  of  ten  aczea.  There  is  another  camp  on  the  same 
hiU  about  300  yards  oC  comprehending  about  an  acre. 
Flora  these  encampments  there  is  a  Ana  prospecL  There 
ue  some  Testtges  of  an  encampment  on  a  hillcalled  Knock- 
Rcvgan.  in  the  parish  of  Ardiosaan ;  and  on  the  eastern 
tx:remity  at  the  same  ridge  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
Bnieture  naed  as  an  alarm-posc  From  this  post  and  from 
Kaoettgeorgan  signals  were  made  smoke  1^  day  and  fire 
W  night. 

There  are  the  ruins  of  several  castles  and  of  religious 
boowsk  tbe  relics  of  a  somevhat  later  age  than  the  fore- 
mg.  or  the  castles.  Loch  Doon  Castle,  «i  an  isUnd  in 
Lock  Dooa,  deserves  notice  from  the  cireanutance  that  it 
«is  hn3t  «f  Ut]^  bloeks  of  freestone,  and  no  auarty  is 
been  to  exist  withhi  less  than  eight  miles,  and  tne  inter- 
^maf  space  is  rough  and  mountainous  without  the  vestige 

>  rnd.  Tnmberry  Cantle,  on  the  coast  Carrick.  was 
'iie  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Carrick,  and  among  others  of 
tx  toimedtate  ancestora  of  Robert  Bruce.  Being  in  the 
■ra  pa  lion  of  the  English,  it  was  stormed  by  Bruce,  and  does 
ut  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  inhabited.  Little  more 
'■iaa  the  foundations  remain:  the  ruins  cover  an  acre  of 
mad.  Among  the  other  nuoed  castles  are  those  of 
IlMitftown ;  Fortencross  or  Portencross.  opposite  the 
■bad  oT  little  Cumbrae ;  Dunure.  on  the  Carrick  coast ; 
Dtta  Castle,  between  Kilmarnock  and  Stewarton ;  Ter- 
'ttMu,  in  tbe  parish  of  Old  Cumnock ;  Auehinleok  and 
I>s«daasld  (the  last  a  royal  castle,  where  Robert  II.  of 
Sesdaad,  tiie  ftrst  king  of  the  Stuart  tine,  lived  and  died), 
3 1^  parishes  so  called ;  Kemplaw.  in  Dnndonald  parish, 
ad  Carieton  (Castle,  and  others  in  (3otmonell  parish.  The 
9idet  of  Som.  in  the  parish  of  Sorn ;  Dolquarran,  on  the 
'*afa  of  the  Oirran ;  and  (Sreenand,  on  the  coast  of 
Cviek,  are  atill  inhabited.  Skelmorly  Caatle,  on  the 
"wa,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and  Eglintoun 
Ca4e,  near  Irvine,  are  the  residences  of  the  Earl  of  Eglin- 
and  Culzean  Castle  (a  modern  edifice  near  Thomas 

^>  of  the  Marques-H  of  Ail^ia. 

^ibe  eecle»iastical  ruins,  the  chief  are  those  of  the 
l^t*  of  Ccussra^well,  otherwise  Cronregal,  Crosragraol, 
E^bfaw  or  CruaraiT'oU.  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Oxwald. 
g'Mihiy  is  note  entire  than  any  other  in  the  wost  of  Scot- 
^  wit  Um  loVr  ftod  thff  turtottiidiDg  oountrr  swolU 


into  hills  on  all  aides,  there  is  but  a  oonllned  pro^MOt  from 
it.  The  walls  of  the  ohureh  are  almost  entire,  bemg  abont 
164  feet  long  and  22  feet  high.  The  abb^  stood  in  aa 
enclosure  of  about  eight  Scotch  acres,  which  was  aur^ 
rounded  by  a  strong  stone  wall,  now  almost  entirely  demo 
lished.  Kilwinning  Abbey,  a  splendid  house,  was  destroyed 
about  &M  tine  of  tbe  RtflMinalMU.  A  part  of  it  was  used 
till  1775  as  tbe  parish  diotch.  At  Maybole  are  tiie  re- 
mains of  an  old  eidlegiate  dinreb.  The  ruined  kirit  of 
Alloway  near  Ayr  has  been  immartalind  in  Bums's  Tarn 
O'Shanter. 

Ayrvhire  was  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
under  Agricola,  by  tbe  great  tribe  of  the  Damnii.  At  a 
later  period,  the  descendants  of  the  Scots,  who  came  ovet 
from  Ireland  to  the  peninsula  of  Canttre,  and  crossed  from 
thence  into  Ayrshire,  were  mingled  with  the  Damnii.  In 
the  eighth  century,  Kyle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  Northumberland.  In  the  ninth  century,  an  attempt 
made  by  Alpin,  king  of  the  Scoto-Irish  in  Kintyre,  to  sub- 

i'ugate  the  district,  failed.  The  invader  was  defeated  and 
illed.  The  people  of  Ayrshire  at  that  time  spoke  tbe 
(He]iD  language,  and  their  connti7  formed  part  of  (nllowaj. 
The  twelfth  century  was  marked  by  the  introduction  of 
colonists  from  England,  with  new  pnnei|des,  customs,  and 
jurisprudence ;  but  the  change  was  very  gradual,  and  even 
at  the  end  <tf  the  sixteenth  century  the  Gaelic  language  was 
still  spoken  in  Ayrshire.  In  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Norwegians  invaded  this  part  of  Scotland ; 
but  in  1 263  they  were  defeated  and  driven  to  their  ships  by 
the  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.  The  decisive  battle 
took  place  at  Largs  in  Cunningham.  The  earidom  of 
Carrick  came  soon  after,  by  marriage,  into  the  family  of  the 
Bnices,  lords  of  Annandale ;  and,  on  the  accession  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  the  throne,  was  merged  in  the  crown. 

In  the  religious  troubles  which  occurred  in  the  time  of 
the  later  Stuarts  (Charles  II.  and  James  II.),  the  men  of 
Ayrshire  suppnisd  the  Covenant  with  mneh  seal,  and 
sullbied  severely  ftom  their  steady  adherence  to  tbe  cause 
which  they  had  embnced :  many  mn  put  to  death,  and 
the  highland.dans  were  brought  m  to  live  at  free  quarters 
aoumg  them.  They  consequently  rqoicod  in  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  overthrew  the  power  of  their  persecutors.  In 
the  moots,  mosses,  and  Astnessea  of  Ayrshire  are  sevoal 
monuments  to  the  memorv  of  those  who  fell  in  the  troubles ; 
end  especially  at  the  fldd-preacher  Richard  Cameron  and 
some  of  his  associates,  who  were  killed  after  a  skirmish  with 
a  party  of  the  military  in  Charles  II. 's  time.  The  character 
of  the  people  at  the  present  day  indicates  their  descent 
from  the  xealouB  presbyterians.  They  are  remarkable 
For  their  regard  for  religion,  their  decency,  and  good  con- 
duct. Bums's  Cotter'g  Saturday  Night  may  be  r^arded  as 
descriptive  ut  the  mannen  of  many  of  those  in  humble  life. 
Their  relifpoos  femur  has  led  them  however,  in  some 
instances,  into  irregularities  and  nrrors,  as  was  shown  by  the 
rise  of  the  prophetess,  Mrs.  Bnchan,  towards  tbe  close  of 
the  last  oentury.  Dissenters  from  the  kirk  are  said  to  have 
increased  much  of  late  years  in  the  populous  towns  and 
villages. 

The  island  of  Little  Cumbrae,  about  a  mile  in  length  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  belongs  to  Ayrshire.  There  is  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island  an  antient  castle,  which  was 
surprised  and  burnt  by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  There  are  also 
several  caves.  The  loftiest  eminence  in  this  island  is  7H0 
feet  high.  The  whole  island  belongs  to  tbe  Earl  of 
Eglintoun.  Tbere  is  a  light-house  upon  it.  Great  Cam- 
brae  ia  in  Bute-ahtre. 

(Chalmm'a  Caiedania;  Sir  John  Sinelair**  Qatanu 
Report  of  Scotland;  Colonel  Fnllarton**  Gmeral  Seporton 
the  4gricultural  Surveyi ;  Playfiitr's  Deteripiion  of  Scot- 
land; Beauties  ofScotuxwL, 

AYUNTAMIENTO.  JUSTICIA.  CONCEJO,  CA- 
BILDO,  REGIMIENTO,  are  the  names  given  in  Spain 
to  the  councils  of  the  towns  and  villages.  I'hese  counriU 
are  in  general  composed  of  tho  corregidor,  alcalde,  regi- 
dores,  iurudos,  and  personeros,  or  liombres-buenos.  All 
these  omr«rs,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  ourrcKidor,  who  was 
always  appointed  by  ihe  govemment,  were  originally  elected 
every  year  by  the  inhabiiantsoF  the  roneejo  or  commune. 
To  be  the  head  of  a  family,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  settled 
in  the  commune,  vere  the  only  qualifications  required 
either  fhiin  an  elector  or  a  candidate.  Tbe  origin  uf  tbia 
inititutiDn  may  be  traoad  to  tbe  remoteit  period  v  BptnWl 
y^.  (8«  Bud..'. 
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WWtt  pBiticalariy  jou  tIu.  dook  3,  pp.  98-49*)  It  oditod 
in  th«  Peninsul*  under  the  RomaQg;  and  under  the 
Ootbs  it  was  called  the  Council  of  the  Pnepodtiu  or 
Vilhcus-'a  political  and  military  governor  appointed  by 
the  king.  The  iadividuala  who  formed  the  council  were 
failed  prioret  or  Mniorei.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries!  the  territories  which  the  cruel  and  devastating 
wars  between  the  Ghriitians  and  Moors  bad  deprived  m 
inhabitants  were  again  peopled,  and  the  kings  of  Leon  and 
Castile  granted  narticular  Jwero*,  or  charters,  by  which 
many  great  privuegos  were  bestowed  on  such  as  chose 
to  settu  in  these  new  eoloniet.  The  colonists  acknow- 
ledged the  king  as  their  only  lord,  and  hound  thenudves 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  observe  the  laws  contained  in  the 
fuero.  and  to  pay  a  eertain  tribute  to  the  king,  called  Mo- 
neda-Foreraf  or  charter-money.  The  king  likewise  wu 
bound  b^  an  okth  to  maintain  &itbful1y  all  the  pri\  ileges 
granted  in  the  fuero,  not  to  defraud  the  concejo  or  any  of 
lU  inhabitants  of  their  property,  and  to  keep  them  under  his 
protectiun.  E\'ery  man  in  the  conoejo  was  a  soldier,  pnd 
was  bound  to  arm  himself,  and  to  follow  the  pennon  of  his 
alcalde,  when  legally  summoned  to  the  defence  of  the  con- 
eejo  or  of  his  country.  In  some  of  these  concejos  the  king 
appointed  an  officer  who  had  the  political  and  military  com- 
mand in  the  commune,  collected  the  revenues,  and  watched 
over  the  observance  of  the  fuero ;  but  this  officer  had  not 
either  a  voioe  or  a  vote  in  the  ayuntamiento,  and  was  in 
every  other  respect  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  concgo. 
These  officers  were  called  domini,  dominantes.  and  alio 
seniores.  The  administratkm  of  justice,  the  levying  itf 
taxes,  raising  of  troops,  and  all  the  interior  policy  of  the 
concejo,  devolved  nnon  the  ayuntamiento.  Tlie  members 
of  this  body  were  cnosen  every  year  by  ballot,  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  commune.  Whoever  solicited  a  vote,  either 
ffx  himself  or  for  his  friends,  or  endeavoured  to  bribe  the  elec- 
tors by  money.orevenby  the  favour  of  the  king,  was  thereby 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  ever  becoming  a  member  ^  any 
ayuntamiento.  To  supply  the  expenses  of  the  concejo,  Co 
provide  fw  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  endowment  of 
schools,  the  eonstruetion  of  roods,  and  other  works  of  public 
utili^  or  ornament,  every  concejo  possessed  eertain  property, 
which  was  inalienable.  This  fund  was  increased  by  the 
mulets  imposed  on  flertain  criminals  by  the  ayuntamiento. 
Any  individual  of  that  body,  who  was  found  guilty  of  mal- 
Torsatiou  of  thU  property,  was  obliged  to  restore  double  the 
sum  he  had  misapplied.  All  the  citizens  enjoyed  equal 
lights  in  these  concejos :  Christians,  Moors,  and  Jews,  all 
aaid  the  some  privilmss.  No  nobleman  was  allowed  to  settle 
in  them,  unless  he  flrit  leneunead  all  the  privileges  of  his 
class,  and  became  a  commoner ;  nor  was  he  alluwed  even  to 
build  a  castle  or  a  palace  by  which  he  might  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  If  any  one  attempted 
to  do  so,  the  alcaldes  were  bound  by  fuero,  and  under  the 
most  severe  penalties,  to  expel  him  from  the  concejo. 
Every  individual  who  reacted  to  these  colonics  found  in 
them  the  most  perfoct  security  against  oppression ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  •»  was  the  caMe  in  Cuenea,  be  could  not  be 
prosecuted  fw  any  crime  which  he  might  have  committed, 
or  even  for  debts  eontracted,  previous  to  his  settling  in  the 
conccgo:  many  accordingly  withdrew  fhnn  the  tynnnieal 
rule  of  the  feudal  Itwds,  and  flocked  from  every  quarter  to 
this  seat  d  liberty. 

Such  were  the  immunities  enjoyed  by  these  oolonies  and 
their  consequent  state  of  prosperity,  Uiat  many  baruiis  vo- 
luntarily renounced  the  privileges  of  their  rank  to  settle  in 
them.  Many  behetrias,  or  free  cities,  which  were  at  liberty 
to  plaoe  themselves  under  the  protection  of  any  lord  they 
chose,  preferred  the  patronage  of  the  king  in  orwr  to  ei^joy 
the  same  privileges  as  the  eonoiyos.  Similar  fueros  were 
also  granted  to  such  cities  as  rendered  eminent  services  in 
the  wars  against  the  Moors.  In  all  ordinary  cases  the 
ayuDtamimto  decided  alone,  but  every  sulgeet  which  could 
interest  the  whole  oommunity  was,  and  is  even  at  this  day. 
particularly  in  viUages,  decided  in  eonc^o  abutrto,  at  open 
eouneil,  in  which  au  the  citizens  in  the  commune  have  a 
voioe.  When  the  king  ordered  any  thing  conira /Uero,  the 
alealde,  pladng  the  king's  order  upon  his  head  as  a  sign  of 
"wpect,  pronouDoed  his  veto  by  the  well-known  formula  of 
obedezoase  y  no  se  eum(^'  i.  e..  let  it  be  obeyed  and  not 
fulfilled.  These  ayuntamientos  had  also  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  procuradores,  or  deputies,  to  the  Cortes,  or 

ent  Bssembltes  of  the  nation;  and  these  pnwnradiaee 
nedtbamthe  Bnn>deluUiiiv«nidBdaa,orttiehoawof 


commona.    This  Braxo  was  always  the  most  poiwftfl 
auxiliary  of  the  crown,  and  the  most  eflbctive  check  a^nat 
the  pretensions  of  the  barons  in  the  times  of  feudalism. 
During  the  disturbed  minorities  of  Ferdinando  IV.  and 
Alonso  IX.  of  C  astile,  the  municipal  constitution  of  Spam 
suffered  greatly.   The  kings  and  the  feudal  lords,  always 
ready  to  take  every  advantage  to  forward  their  own  interest, 
and  to  encroach  upon  the  liberties  of  tlie  nation,  avaited 
themselves  of  the  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the  elections  of 
the  ayuntamientos,  and  the  king  us,irped  the  right  of 
appointing  thmr  members  in  some  eonc^os.  The  Cortes 
constantly  Temonatratad  agoinit  ibu  abnae,  and  several 
laws  were'  enacted  to  prevent  its  continuance.  AnoUwr 
innovation  intaoduoed  by  the  kings  was  that  of  appcnnting 
corregidores  or  jtuen  aaalariadott  salaried  judges,  to  of 
minister  justioe  in  the  concejos  In  the  name  «  the  king, 
thereby  depriving  the  ayuntamiento  of  the  judicial  poww. 
Under  John  II.  of  Castile,  in  the  flfteenth  century,  on 
account  of  some  dispute  in  the  citv  of  Toledo,  it  was  estsr 
hliBhed  that  the  ayunuuniento  of  that  city  should  consist  of 
sixteen  regidores — eight  for  the  nobility,  and  eight  for  the 
commons,  all  appointed  by  the  king|,  and  holding  their 
offices  for  Ufe.   *  lliis  abuse,  says  Mariana,  *  ted  to  another, 
viz.,  that  of  selling  these  offices,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  common  weal,  and  thus,  institutions  which  are  good  in 
their  origin  and  tendency  are  often  turned  into  evil.'  The 
nation  continuing  its  remonstrances  against  this  abuse,  a 
law  was  enacted  about  1540  (see  Heccpiladon,  book  vii. 
title  Srd,  law  25th),  by  which  it  was  wdered  that  no  town 
having  a  population  under  500  vecinos  (about  20(10  souls) 
should  have  an  ayuntamiento  appointed  by  the  government. 
Under  the  profligate  government  of  Philip  IV.,  the  muni- 
cipal offices  were  sbameftiUy  sold  to  the  biRhest  bidder  in 
every  large  city ;  but  in  Uie  small  towns  and  villages,  where 
these  offices  offend  little  or  no  inducement,  they  continued 
to  be  elective.   Some  towns  bought  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  municipal  officers,  and  were  called  on  that  account 
conc^ot  redimidoi,  or  redeemed  councils.   Under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Count  Aranda  it  was  established  that  two  officera 
named  personeros  diputados  del  comun,  or  bombres-bue- 
nosi  A.o\M  be  elected  in  every  town  to  protect  tho  interest 
of  Uie  people  in  the  ayuntamiento.  The  Cortes  of  1812 
abolished  all  the  abuses,  and  all  the  towns  were  restored 
to  their  primitive  right  of  eleciing  their  municipal  officers. 
Fei-dinand  VII.,  on  his  return  from  France  in  I8I4,  re- 
scinded ever^  thing  which  the  Cortes  hod  done,  and  restraed 
die  ayuntamientos  perpetuos.   Under  the  administration  oj 
Burgos,  an  innovation  has  been  introduced  by  which  th« 
ayuntamientos  are  at  present  composed  partly  of  the  old 
perpetual  regidmee  ain  partly  of  <»Bcers  elected  annuallji 
by  a  certain  number  of  individuals  the  ritziest  in  thn 
ocmimune. 

Notwithstanding  the  continual  effcMls  of  the  goveromeni 
to  destroy  this  salutary  institution,  so  contrary  to  that  cetx- 
tralizing  system  first  established  by  Napoleon,  and  unfortu- 
nately blindly  followed  by  more  than  one  eidightened  n» 
tion.  It  Btm  exists,  and  has  been  at  all  times  a  check  againsi 
despotism— feeble  indeed,  but  yet  sufficient  to  have  stkl 
preserved  in  the  Spanish  nation  a  democratical  spirit  whicli 
on  all  occasions  of  great  national  interest,  has  manifeete< 
itsdf  in  Its  fulness.  Thus  we  have  seen  m  our  days,  not  tt 
quote  other  more  remote  examples,  that  when  the  SpanisI 
government  tn  1608  deserted  the  nation,  delivering  it  inti 
the  hands  of  the  French ;  when  the  nobility,  the  hia\ 
clergy,  and  all  the  hi^  civil  and  military  functionaxie 
acknowledged  the  disgraceful  transactions  of  Bayonrk« 
the  alcalde  of  Most61es  (see  Scbepeler,  Hutoire  de  la  RSvc 
tutiond'Jitpagne,  vol.  i.  chap.  3,  p-  55),  an  ineignificant  vi] 
lage  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Madrid,  raised  the  nations 
standard  a^inst  the  emperor  ot  the  French,  and  the  who] 
nation  flocking  round  it,  exerdsed  in  its  fulness  that  portio 
of  the  sovereign  power  which  ithad  always  preserved.  Inxi 
ranee  of  the  municipal  constitutions  of  Spain  is  one  of  th 
causes  that  politicians,  both  native  and  ibreign,  are  so  Tn 
quentl^  deceived  in  their  judgments  and  colcuUtions  lelatii 
to  Spam,  particularly  in  times  of  great  political  excitemen 
This  ignorance  is  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  why  son 
individuals  have  so  unjustly  accused  of  dangerous  inn 
vatttms  the  principles  of  the  constitution  of  Cadiz,  in  vhis 
however  nothing  else  is  contained  than  doctrines  sancttorti 
by  alt  ^e  local  meros ;  and  no  rights  are  there  proclaim^ 
mit  those  which  the  nation  at  all  times  had  exercised*  km 
vas  then  ntualty  sxerBinng.  (Ssa.  Mariana„£r »n«n  cC« 
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LuUkehh  de BtpOKa  •  R&copiUtnon  dt  It*  Ityai 
it  atai  irmnt,  book  vH. ;  Muknt.  ffirtoria  6b  EtpMa, 

bOBkXI.dlUL  13.) 

AZAIfA  (in  Botanv)  la  tiie  na&M  of  a  gmui  Moofhig 
ti  thi  Htiml  order  RietiBt  and  von^tinf  of  shnibf 
iHtntaUe  ftr  die  beantjr  utd  fr*(^o«  of  weir  flomrt ; 
M  lUEh  ■eeovnt  tlwf  an  vaqr  gmtnll;  cnltiTatod  in 
XvcfK,  Bjr  aame  boteniiti  the  genua  is  ettaemed  tha 
am  ■  liutdoitmdroH,  in  wliieli  it  ii  accordingly  rank ;  and 
il  ant  be  ccmfcaaed,  that  it  is  lUffienlt  to  point  out  any 
postm  claneter.  exeept  thtf  thin  and  gBnerallr  denduoua 
le«m  I7  wfaieh  kxidea  can  ba  ditttngnisfaed  nom  rhodo- 
dndno.  It  will  hawerer  be  moM  eonibrmable  to  popu- 
hr  mge  if  we  apeak  of  them  apart ;  and,  at  the  inbjeet 
>  Rw  of  great  general  interest,  we  ifaall  do  so  at  aome 

Koee  the  year  1 734,  when  we  have  the  earliest  record  of 
ibt  cxBteQfse  of  American  usleas  in  England,  in  the  swden 
ofMr.Peter  Collinson,  they  hAve  been  so  ^nerally  d^sed, 
nd  hue  been  so  much  altered  flrom  their  wild  characters 
bj  domestieatiDn,  that  it  is  no  lonser  possible  to  trace  them, 
iiMiliahctory  manner,  Imu^  Id  Uwir  orisinal  types.  It  is 
■Mby  neicly' raising  them  from  sMd  wt  this  deviation 
km  Odr  aifd  eharactert  has  been  btmight  about,  but  abo 
^  dwir  having  been  ather  acddentally  or  artilleiany  by- 
Iridiisd  tQl  all  trace  of  their  original  forms  is  lost  in  new 
ad  snnatural  fisatarea.  We  shall  therefore  state,  in  the 
fast  plice,  the  ehareetars  hv  which  the  species  are  distin- 
fBbed  on  Uieir  native  hills,  and  then  advert  to  the  nu- 
MTMs  garden  varieties  in  cultivation  in  this  country ; 
jnaiang  only  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  foUowing  are 
^eaal^^ginal  species  fiom  which  our  garden  {dantsbaTO 

Foor  prinetpal  fbrms  exist,  to  one  or  other  of  which  all 
ikese  qieeies  are  referable :  vis.,  I.  those  with  glutinous 
Imn  and  short  stamens ;  2.  those  with  glutinous  flovers 
■d  Amen  mudi  longer  than  the  corolU ;  S.  those  with 
ieemi  ftat  ue  tcarcelr  at  all  glutinous,  and  stamens  much 
las^  Atn  the  oorolut ;  4.  those  with  floweit  that  are 
seansly  A  aU  Rlutinous.  and  short  itament.  These  will 
natunu  I 


Am  the 


sab-divisions  of  the  genus. 


Sectien  l.    FUmoert  eaoered  with  HutMroui  gbUimut 
Aatr*.   Samem  lilHf  or  not  at  aU  longer  thm  tht  tub* 

1.  Ax^ea  eMeoMi,  Lim.  (A.  odorsts,  vittata,  hsH*  Ivsida, 
fmtkony.  Laama  ihiaiiv,  grem  on  both  sidaa,  fringed 
«tta  edice. — A  mCiftt  of  swamps,  copots,  tad  wot  and 
My  WDoda,  thioaghout  tiw  United  BtMes  of  Nwth  Ame- 
nea,  tnm  Oenada  to  Oeorg^  It  is  s  shrub  from  three  to 
feet  with  the  young  taranebes  eovofed  with 

oMsevaa  atrakh  bnwn  hairs.  The  haves  are  bright 
mca,  sibining,  and  smooth  en  the  upper  side ;  palar  but 
■at  at  all  gianeoos,  on  tho  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
UdoQslf  f^rant,  usually  whits  or  nearly  ao^  with  a  long 
mew  tabh,  did  a  contracted  bmb  with  narrow  sharp- 
jmmA  Avisions ;  they  are  covered  all  over  externally  wiUi 
eMaoes  brownish-purple  glands.  Ibe  stamens  are  not 
ehag  ae  the  segments  of  Uie  eoct^  but  longer  than  ita 
isbe.  It  is  one  of  the  most  commim  species  and  the  most 
hpaat.  OaidoDers  seldom  dutinguish  it  well  from 
or  A.  nudijlora,  supposing  its  difltoeaoe 
upon  its  flowers  appearing  after  the  loaves  are 
this  is  however  an  unimportant  and  aoetdental 
littlo  vrorth  atmntion  ;  tiia  essential  diffsreiiea 
bteme  this  suod  pertc^nima  consists  in  its  glutinous 
and  very  mhari  stMoens.  AzaUa  niiida  of  the 
Sedias,  sad  of  the  Botameal  SttguttTt  plate  414,  is  this 


S-  ftnffti  glaucOf  Lamank.   Leaves  dull-green,  some- 
^wiinkleasmd  wavy  at  the  edge,  ^ueous  on  the  under 
^  frfasged  at  the  edge. — Ponnd  in  clayey  swamps  in  the 
■Ue  stales  of  Neith  America,  where  it  flowers  rather 
«dv  tlma  the  last.   In  a  wild  state  it  is  a  mudi  rarer 
itt,  aed  ifcMe  not  grow  so  tall ;  iu  white  flowers  ftppear 
■Asetwst  proAuioo,  andareveiy  Ukethosaof  j|.*MeoM, 
^  the  itimrr*  nr*  «  Utile  longn.  Some  botuiiits  eon- 
^ik  a  «ef»  varisty  irf'^'thst  speeies ;  bnt  it  is  readily 
^li*  by  its  bvoador  and  more  wavy  leaves,  which  are  not 
***"wing,  bat  havoadnil  grey  surfttoe,  and  are  very 
tf^M  on  Ae  VDdor  lUe.  In  Oo  Bwaoriei  it  is  etllod 


SeeMA  9.  ftotMft  oopsral  with  tutuuntit  givh/Homhsit^, 

8tamen»  muh  Umggr  than  the  eorolUi. 

3.  Azalea  nitida,  Pursh.  Branches  with  very  fbw  osirs. 
Leaves  small,  rather  leathery,  shining,  and  smooth  on  both 
sides. — Found  in  deep  mossy  swamps  on  the  mountains  of 
Nwth  America,  from  the  state  of  New  York  to  V  irginia, 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  The  leaves  of  this  plant» 
which  appear  a  little  earlier  than  the  flowers,  are  dark- 
green,  shininEt  end  smaller  than  in  any  other  spei-Ua  ■  the 
only  parts  which  are  hairy  are  the  mid-rib  and  the  margin. 
The  flowers  are  white,  wiUi  a  red  tinge,  and  glutinous ; 
their  tube  Is  a  little  kniger  than  the  segmenU;  tho  calyx 
is  very  short ;  tho  stamens  ue  longer  than  the  corolla. 
It  is  douhtftil  whether  this  is  to  be  met  with  in  cultivation. 
(See  No.  1.) 

4.  Azalea  hispida,  Pursh.  Branches  clothed  with  numer- 
ous stiffish  hairs.  Leaves  long-lanceolate,  covered  with 
bloom  on  both  aides,  hairy  on  tho  upper  surface,  and 
smooth  on  the  lower.— A  native  of  the  borders  of  lakes  j 
and  on  Uie  highest  part  of  the  Blue  Ridge  iu  the  sute 
of  Pennsylvania,  flowering  in  July  and  August.  An 


it^  longer  stamens,  and  its  very  erect  mode  of  growth  ;  its 
glauoous  Uoom  will  readilv  separate  it  from  all  the  other 
species.  Pursh  says  its  flowers  in  a  wild  state  are  White 
with  a  red  bordw,  and  a  tinge  of  red  in  the  tube,  which 
makea  them  ai^ar  to  he  of  a  rase  cdour  befbre  they  are 
open ;  and  that  they  frequently  have  ten  stamens.  In 
gardens  it  is  often  called  A.  glauca. 

i.  AjtaSea  pontiax.  Linn.  Leaves  large,  not  shining, 
puckered,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edge,  green  and  slit;htiy 
nairy  on  birth  surfaces.  Flowers  yellow,  long-stalkeo, 
oovered  with  long  hairs  and  glutinous  glsods.— Common 
in  the  Crimea,  the  Caucasus,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Po 
land,  rendering  the  whole  country  a  brilliant  garden  with 
its  jgoldea  fragrant  flowen.  during  the  month  of  May. 
Altbou^di  Ibund  on  the  mountains,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
almne  plant,  but  disawears  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air, 
woora  the  Pontio  riioaodsndron  takea  its  place.  Its  flowers 
abound  in  a  fluid  nectar,  wfaieh  is  said  to  render  poisimous 
the  bmey  coUectod  by  ^e  bees  at  the  time  of  its  blooming. 
It  is  readily  known  by  its  large  yellow  corollas  from  all  the 
Ameriout  qweies :  in  the  gaioens  it  deviates  to  a  jxUe  etraw 
eoiour,  iRdiioh  is  called  white  by  collectors. 

Section  3.  Ftoweri  with  scarcelv  any  glutinout  hain. 
Stamene  much  longer  than  the  corolla 

e.  AMolea  peHdmmvnOi  feaocm*  tA  nudiflon  /Villd. , 
porislymoBoides,  Miehauxi  ooeeiDea,  apeeiosit.  ruora,  rutt- 
lana,  eamea,  alba,  papilitmaoeo,  partita,  polyandra  qf  the 
Otenimff.)  I^ves  flat,  nearly  hairlesa,  except  the  mid- 
rib, which  k  bristly.  Tube  of  the  corolla  much  longer 
tbui  the  Umo,  which  is  whiter—Found  wild  on  the  sides  of 
hills,  in  woods  all  over  North  Anierioa,  where  it  14  called 
l^iight  HomyeuchU—%  name  whioh  it  well  merita  fi>r  iu 
fragranee  and  beauty.  It  is  a  smaller  j^nt  than  A.  vi*- 
eoaa,  rarely  exceeding  the  height  of  a  man,  and  being  ge- 
nerally much  shorter,  and  exoc*dingly  branohed.  By  bou- 
nisu  it  was  formerly  distinguished  by  its  flowers  appeering 
beta*  its  toovoi,  whenos  it  was  eaUed  A.  miAiftora;  but  as 
tills  Is  an  nnoartoin  cfreumBtanee.  the  name  we  have  adopted 
iVom  Persoon  deserves  the  prefsrenee.  Its  leaves  are  bright 
green,  and  nearly  smooth  on  the  upper  side,  flat,  and  by  no 
means  puckered  or  wavy ;  their  under  side  and  the  branches 
are  slightiy  downy,  and  their  margin  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 
The  flowers,  which  appear  in  elu^rs  at  the  ends  of  the 
blanches,  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  glutinous 
glands  (rf'^.eifOMa;  they  have  generally  more  red  than 
white  in  their  colour,  and  have  remarkaUy  long  stamens. 
Our  gardens  are  filled  with  variations  from  this  species :  it 
is  easily  known  by  its  smooth  hsinr  fiowm  and  long  sta- 
mens from  A.  vieeoea,  which  is  ar  moro  sweet;  of  the 
varieties  the  handsoowat  is  tho  old  scsriet  ualsa. 

7.  Aaaiea  eaneecens,  Ifiohaux  (A.  bicolor,  Pureh),  Leaves 
hoary,  espeoially  beneath,  wbeie  they  are  also  downy ;  thotf 
midrib  without  aov  stiif  heirs.  Tube  of  the  corolla  of  about 
the  tengUi  of  the  limb,  whioh  is  white.— On  barren  sandy 
hills,  in  the  soutbera  parts  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
banks  of  liven  in  South  Candina,  and  on  the  mountains  ti 
Vvginin,  this  spesisB  gnnrawiklf  itieasinbles  Ayirtdy 
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mrao  very  nmBb,  bikt  is  u  tenctorer  plant,  and  has  the  aame 
grey  appeuanee  whieh  rendera  A.glauea  no  conspicuous 
BB  olgeet.  Its  flowers  are  bidbII  and  white,  with  a  deep  rosy 
red  tube ;  they  appear  the  earliest  of  the  American  species. 

8.  Jioika  caiendylacea,  Michaux.  Leaves  convex, 
•hieing,  bright  g^reen,  slightly  hairy  on  both  sides,  reflexed 
and  wavy  at  tw  edge ;  their  midrib  without  stiff  hairs. 
Tubeof  the  corolla  not  longer  than  the  broad  orange-coloured 
or  scarlet  limb. — A  native  of  moist  places  in  the  southern 
states  of  North  America ;  sometimes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  riven,  but  more  frequently  adorning  the  mountains  with 
a  garment  of  living  scarlet.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
A.  perielymena,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  larger 
ana  more  orange-coloured  flowecs,  and  by  its  rugose  wavy 
leaves.  It  is  certainly  no  variety  of  A.  pontica,  as  some  have 
thought;  its  downy  flowers  without  glutinous  gUnds  dis- 
tinguirii  it  at  first  Ught. 

9.  Azatea  arboreteentt  Pursh.  Leaves  covered  on  the 
underside  by  a  glaucous  bloom,  and  smooth  on  both  sides. 
Tube  of  corolla  longer  than  the  segments.  Calyx  with 
leafy  divisions.— The  only  botanist  inio  has  described  this 
remarkable  plant  is  Pursh,  who  says  it  grows  on  rivulets 
tiear  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Pennsylvania,  flowering  from  Hay 
toJuly.  He  speaks  of  it  thus :  'Thiu  beautiful  species  has, 
to  my  knowledge,  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  gardens. 
I  have  only  seen  it  in  its  native  place,  and  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  John  Bartram,  near  Philadelphia.  It  rises  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  high,  aiid  forms,  with  its  elegant  foliage  and 
large  abundant  rose-coloured  flowers,  the  nnest  ornamental 
^rub  I  know.  The  flowers  are  not  so  much  pubescent  as 
the  rest  of  the  species ;  the  sttales  of  the  flower-buds  ave 
large,  yeUowish-biown,  surrounded  with  a  fringed  white 
border. 

Section  4.  Roioer*  entirely  destitute      gUiHnouk  hairt. 
Slanmu  thort.   Corolku  btit-thaped. 

1 0.  Azalea  tinetms  (A.  pontica ;  rinmeiet  Botanical  Re< 
g^ster,  plate  1253).   Leaves  downy  on  both  sides,  sharp- 

Kinted,  glaucous  beneath,  reflexed  and  wavy  at  the  edges, 
owers  covered  externally  only  with  a  flne  silkiness ;  their 
tube  much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions 
of  which  are  acute. — Introduced  from  China  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wells,  of  Rktleaf,  about  the  year  1826,  and  supposed 
to  be  a  native  of  that  country.  Its  leaves  are  very  like  those 
titAxatea  pontica,  except  that  they  are  glaucous  underneath, 
and  its  flowers  are  of  a  bright  dew  oe&y  yellow;  Itiseven 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  tiiat  speeieB.  Its  bell- 
shaped  corolla,  however,  without  any  glandular  or  other 
conspicuous  hairs  on  the  outside,  and  with  scarcely  any 
tube,  distinguishes  it  sufficiently.  The  segments  of  the  co- 
rolla are  broadly  ovate,  slightiy  wavy,  and  the  upper  one  is 
distinctly  dotted  in  the  manner  of  a  rhododendiMi.  This 
species  and  the  two  next  will  not  thrive  in  England,  unless 
kept  in  a  conservatory,  or  in  a  good  frame  well  protected 
from  cold  in  winter,  and  from  exoesaive  drough^in  summer. 

11.  Azalea  imHoa,  linnnus.  Leaves  obonite,  flat,  green 
on  both  sides,  and  very  ahunduitly  clothed  with  stiffish 
brown  hairs.  Flowers  quite  smooth  externally ;  their  tube 
much  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  divisions  of 
whidi  an  rounded.  Calyx  small  and  very  hispid ;  stamens 
five.— This  and  the  following  an  the  most  beautiful  plants 
which  exist  in  die  ridi  Flora  ii  China,  where  they  nr  ex- 
ceed in  splendour  of  appearance  the  eamellias,  moutans, 
chrysanthemums,  and  roses  of  that  favoured  climate.  This 
tatva  a  bush  varying  in  height  from  two  to  six  feet,  with 
the  branches  usually  drooping,  and  covered  when  young 
with  riiHd  brown  hairs.  The  leaves  are  deep  green,  flat, 
and  half  evergreen,  usually  tin^  with  brown,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  many  brown  hairs  with  which  they  are  clothed. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  and  gaily  marked 
with  brilliant  colours.  The  calyx  is  very  small,  and  closely 
covered  with  stiff  hairt.  Of  the  many  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese,  the  fallowing  are  the  only  kinds  that  have 
yet  been  established  in  the  English  gardens :  I.  The  Brick- 
red,  with  very  rusty  leaves,  and  flowers  coloured  with 
orange  and  duakr  red— a  splendid  variety  introduced  in  the 

irear  1 808 ;  S.  Ilie  D>nibU  Purple,  with  double  purplish 
ilae  flowers,  not  verj-  beautiful ;  3.  The  Variegat«i,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  variegated  with  red  and  white,  and 
occasionally  becoming  wholly  red ;  the  most  beautiful  kind 
of  all. 

12.  Jm«^  bd^oka.  Hooker.  Leaves  oborate,  flat,  ei-er- 
greeOj  green  «n  both  sides,  and  obtbed  witb  brown  ham. 


nowars  mnte  smooth  externally ;  Umu  tul)e  nneii  shoiter 
than  the  bell-shaped  limb,  the  dividons  of  whidi  are  dilated 
and  wavy.  Calyx  with  leafy  acute  sepals;  stamens  t«i.— 
A  native  of  China,  and  less  impatient  of  cold  than  the  last^ 
from  which  it  chiefly  differs  in  its  leafy  calvx,  evei^reen, 
less  rusty,  shining  leaves,  larger  flowers,  ana  more  nomer- 
ous  stamens.  There  are  two  varieties  in  the  gardens,  the 
White  and  the  Royal  Purph,  or  Phtenicea,  of  fthich  the 
latter  is  a  most  noble  object  when  covered  with  its  'arge 
blossoms  of  the  richest  Tyrian  purple. 

For  Axalea  procutnbens,  see  Chaualeoon. 

For  A.  lappmica  and  /ra^rans,  see  Rhododendron. 

As  the  nurseries  abound  in  \'arieties  of  all  the  preceding 
species  of  wry  unequal  degrees  of  beauty,  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  horticulturist  to  know  that  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  following :  A.  viscota  precox,  scabra,  pumila,  glauca, 
nitida;  A.  nudifiora  rubra,  violacea,  cocci nea  (major  and 
minor),  staminea,  niuUns,  voriabQis,  longiflora.  bicdor,  pul- 
cherrima,  incamaia,  blanda ;  vittata;  miralnUt;  trium- 
phant; grawUfiora;  'verticolor  cobourgii  and  papilionacea ;. 
gloria  mundi;  amcenissima;  chryteUctra;  fioribunda; 
and  cumulaia.  The  beauty  of  all  these  is.  however,  far  ex- 
ceeded by  that  of  the  Highrlere  Scarlet,  or  thynijlora  {Bot. 
Reg,  t,  1367),  a  plant  which  is  covered  in  the  spring  with 
lonv  thy»es  of  the  most  brilliant  crimson  flowers. 

The  foregoing  are  the  nuriterymen's  names  by  which  the 
varieties  may  be  purchased.  It  would  be  imposbible  to  place 
them  in  their  respective  species  witu  sry  oort  of  accuracy. 

There  exists,  moreover,  in  several  coUeciwC*  a  number 
of  most  beautifhl  hybrid  kinds,  which  could  not  be  referred 
to  any  of  the  wild  snecies.  They  have  beer  chiefly  raised 
at  Ghent,  whence  tn^  are  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the 
name  of  Ghent  Azaleas,  or  t-t  Highc  Isre,  u  HampbLire,  by 
the  late  Lord  CaemRivon.  Their  patents  ha^«  been 
usuallv  some  deep-coloured  variety  m  A.  periclymena  or 
calmaulacea  on  the  one  hand,  and  A.  pmtica  on  the  olh^r, 
the  former  giving  colour  and  fragrance,  the  latter  size. 
Some  of  the  iBaest  of  them  are  the  following : — the  change~ 
able  pontica  or  verncolor,  figured  in  the  Botanical  Register; 
plate  1559;  the  aparkUng  or  ecintiUans  (Bot.  Reg.  t. 
1461);  the  Highdere  blim,  or  lepida  (Bot.  Reg.  t.  1402), 
with  large  white  blossoms  bordered  with  rose  and  stained 
on  one  petal  with  vellow ;  the  copper-coloured  or  subcu- 
prea  (flot.  R«e.  t  1366) ;  and  above  all.  Lady  Harriet 
^apltton'e  (Eat.  Reg.  1407),  with  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers  having  a  crimson  tube,  and  one  of  the  pfftals  stained 
in  the  centre  with  a  dear  huff  edonr. 

The  evUioatim  of  azaleas  must  be  divided  into  that  oj 
the  hardy  and  that  of  the  green-house  kinds.  Harify 
agaleat  succeed  perfectly  if  pUtnted  in  peat  earth  miu^ 
with  about  one-third  or  even  one-half  loam.  Th^ 
should  be  sheltered  when  young  by  one  another,  or 
rhododendrons,  which  can  be  cut  away  as  the  azaleas  ad' 
vance  in  size,  for  they  are  natives  of  swampy  situatitx&a 
where  ^ey  spring  up  among  the  bushes,  and  are,  whei 
young,  completely  protected  from  the  scorching  sun.  Tb* 
dampness  of  our  climate  renders  it  unnecessary  to  trea 
them  as  swamp  plants;  on  the  contrary,  they  suoceei 
nowhere  in  Bngland  better  than  on  the  aides  of  dry  bill 
oron  elevated  ^;round;  but  it  is  sbsolntely  indispenMbie  the 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow  should  be  Maeencd  from  tli 
sun,  either  by  their  own  shadow,  or  by  thtf  of  othmr  tiling 
Their  roots  run  along  jurt  below  the  surfkce  of  the  soil,  an 
never  force  their  way  downwards  more  than  a  few  inches 
they  are  of  a  delicato  fibrous  texture,  and  are  easilv  iigurei 
For  this  reason  the  best  gardeners  never  allow  the  soil  i 
which  their  azaleas  grow  to  be  either  hoed  or  raked ;  it 
only  hand-weeded,  and  allowed  to  become  niossy.  Evei 
year  or  two  the  beds  receive  a  top-dressing  of  peat  ax 
loam,  into  which  the  young  roots  immediatwy  strike  fro 
within  the  old  and  exhausted  soil. 

For  the  green-house  azaleas  a  mode  of  managenke- 
esaentially  the  same  in  principle,  but  different  in  uplicatio 
id  required.  China,  their  na^  eounfry,  u  snti^et  to 
long  period  of  dry  or  eoM  weiUher,  where  vegetatioa  co 
tinues  torpid;  but  during  the  growing  season  the  air 
remaritably  mild  and  moist,  with  briUiant  aunshine.  X 
cultivator  must  adapt  his  praetioe  to  this  natural  atata 
things;  by  growing  the  azaleas  n^idly  when  they  \ 
growing,  and  afterwards  allowing  them  to  take  a  long 
For  this  purpose  he  should  commence  &reiag  thent  ^ 
dually  in  a  temperature  of  50°  or  55°  durtnj{  the  monu 
January,  keeping  them  gentliMnoiBt ;  ia  Pebmarr 
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■ettMMldbeiiawsed,  ud  as  vegetation  heeomef  more 
vedst,  mkbae  ihouki  be  more  freely  applied  alon};  vith  a 
ver?  toudl  qnuiatjr  of  liquid  manure.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment mot  be  penevered  in.  nerer  allowinf^  the  tMnperature 
iftriKibR7i'or  80°al  thentinoit,  until  the  flowenare 
expnU;  lAv  that  hac  hanwned  the  planta  ihould  still 
vk^itnnBgtiU  JmwOT  Jnlr,  when  w«t«in|ir  should  be 
dmttued.  except  at  interntls.  and  thej  abouM  be 
lUotnl  to  sink  to  rest,  in  which  state  they  are  to  remain 
till  (be  saoraediDg  January,  f(reat  care  being  taken  that 
img  He  wMe  of  ike  grcuimg  /tme  they  mre  fully  e» 
ami  in  bght,  ind  ^at  as  much  air  as  possi  me  is  given  tbera . 
Wnd  ahont  to  be  again  called  into  existence,  lh»y  should 
heihilM  nto  new  pots  of  a  larger  size  than  before,  and 
j^flied  with         peat  and  loam ;  but  in  doing  this  the 
unott  arc  iihoald  be  .taken  of  tb«r  delicate  roots   U  is 
tttter  la  wsth  away  any  soil  that  it  miy  be  nct>essary  to 
nam,  ratbsr  than  to  break     off  in  the  rude  manner  too 
uaUy  ptsdnail  by  gardeners  who  are  ^ocant  of  Ibe 
iriadflessfthe  npentions  which  thev  perfiHis.  Managed 
Am,  tlis  Chineae  aialcai  are  bejond  all  comparison  the 
pijBt  i^aats  that  aiv  grown   1«M  stiff  and  formal  than 
ietaneDia,  equalling  in  briUianl  ooiours  the  South  Ame 
Baa  cacti,  tnd  infinitely  superior  to  all  of  them  in  their 
tntefiil  upect,  snd  miMly  odoriferous  flowers,  it  is  won 
jerfol  tlist  they  should  not  be  more  extensively  cultiTsted. 

tba  would  see  tfaem  in  their  full  beauty  should,  in 
iet  flowering  aesson,  visit  the  garden  of  the  IxHidon  Hor 
Mtml  Soewty,  or  particularly  that  of  Sir  Edmund  An 
'■riu,  St  Cbeam,  where  these  fi^irgeous  plants  appear  in 
^soalltd  m^nifleeQce- 

iaku  an  usually  propagated  by  layers ;  bnt  they  may 
litncRsaed  quite  as  readily,  and  at  less  expense,  by  cut- 
BB  flf  the  young  half'grawn  wood,  placed  undn  hand- 
^um  in  iQ  exhausted  eaeumber-frame.  and  struck  in 
fftMiii.  The  principal  difliculty  under  this  mode  of 
^Htaenlii  to  prnacve  them  during  the  first  winter  after 
^  bMw  plants,  aa  they  are  apt  to  damp  off ;  the  only 
Rmedjifiy  which  is  free  ventilation,  and  constant  care  to 
reoMRe  iboie  which  p«riah. 

•Ui'NI,  so  antient  town  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
w  a  mas.   Herodian  calls  it  ^zani,  from  ^zen,  the 
m  tfTutihu,  and  says  that  some  called  it  also  Azanion. 
laeiihtbitsots  were  called  Azanita.  or^zaoitie.  (Ste- 
^■ua*  Bfiaotiniis,  de  Vrbibtu.)    Strabo  (xii.  576)  meii- 
teAzani.  Nseoleia,  and  Kotyaeion  (the  present  Kiutaja) 
itMn&of  Ki^a  Epictetus.  Its  situation  had  been  long 
iBUffor  doubt,  until  a  few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Keppel 
vri  its  remains,  and  asoertained  finm  the  inscnptions 
kfand  there  that  they  bekmgad  to  the  Aiani  or  iSzani 
'Aeutient  geegraphers.    It  is  situated  twenty  miles 
IW.  tt  Kiniaja,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on 
^ne  two  antient  bridfres.    A  vast  quantity  of  shafts 
'oimutt,  beautifully-voTAed  capitals,  entablatures,  &&, 
^foatni  on  ibe  ground,  and  the  Turkisli  village  of 
win  ffiskr  has  been  built  entirely  out  of  the  ruins. 
*iof  met  eolumna  are  still  standing  in  several  places. 
Utioea  lemains  are  those  of  a  temple  and  a  theatre, 
wfeotpte  ii  on  a  hill,  and  is  116  fee'  in  length,  and 
Kshndfii;  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  pillars  on  the  north 
^  ad  flfe  out  of  eight  on  the  west  front,  remain  stand- 
iathe  highest  preservation.   Those  on  the  east 
■Mthadesare  overtbnrwn.  but  lie  doae  to  their  miginal 
IhqrareortbeloAioOTto;  the  shafts  are  fluted, 
csch  of  a  aiiigl*  block  of  marUe  88  feet  in  length. 
*sdi  sf  the  temfMS  on  the  nordi  and  west  sides  are 
^«iajing.  but  the  ottier  two  sides  hara  Mien.  Under 
**Ufk  is  a  snbtermaeoiM  dumber,  having  an  uohed 
nit,  and  of  the  same  extent  as  the  temple  Hself.  The 
;b«iii  232  feet  extarim  diameter:  the  stone  benches 
fan  of  the  walls  still  remain.    Some  of  the  Greek 
-^^bBbon  the  walls  of  the  temple  refer  to  the  reign 
i**Aiu.    Numerous  coins  of  Roman  emperors  and 
I^Ims  been  found  in  this  neighbourhood.   (G.  Kep- 
^Jhsney  oerocr  M«  BaAan  and  into  Ana  MiTwr, 

*V]U.  DON  FELI'Z  DB,  was  bom  at  Barbuoales. 
2^t«ro.  or  Barbaetns  in  Aragon.  in  May,  1 746.  He 
^incsrty  education  at  Httesca,and  afterwards  studied 
^■iasfy  academ;  of  Barcelona.  In  1764  he  entered 
^^■admred  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  expedition  against 
^  Mer  P'ReHly,  in  which  he  was  wounded.  He  was 
^'■^nuil776.  In  17S0  he  was  sent,  with  tiw  rank 


of  lieutenant-colonel,  as  one  of  the  commissionera  appointea 
by  Spain  to  define  the  limits  of  its  possessions  in  P&racuavi 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  While  uere.  he  undertook  the  task  of  making 
a  map  of  Paraguay,  a  labour  which  occuiried  him  ftr  thirteen 
^ears.  He  h^  to  explore  vast  and  wild  unknown  regions, 
inhaUted  by  Indian  tribes,  often  hostile,  and  in  the  midst 
at  dangers  and  jpriTUions  of  every  kind.  Far  from  being 
assisted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  was  persecuted  by 
them:  even  his  papers  were  taken  from  him,  he  was 
accused  of  having  a  treasonable  understanding  with  the 
Portuguese,  and  was  subject  to  numerous  vexations  from 
the  governor  at  Assumption,  and  from  the  viceroy  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  Jealousy  and  igmmnoe  were  the  or^m  of  these 
persecutions. 

Azara's  character,  however,  stood  proof  against  them, 
and  he  rendered  some  essential  services  to  his  government, 
especially  in  reconnoitring  the  coast  south  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  in  the  country  of  the  Pktagonians.  Ho  was  recalled 
to  Europe  in  1801.  He  then  went  to  Fsris,  where  his 
elder  brother.  Nieolas  de  Azan,  was  then  ambassador  for 
Spain  {  and  he  remained  there  until  his  brother's  death  in 
January,  1803.  Afterwards,  Charles  IV.  king  of  Spain, 
called  him  to  Madrid,  and  appoitited  him  a  member  of 
the  council  for  Indian  affairs.  Azara's  travels  in  South 
America  were  published  in  French  at  Paris  in  1809.  and 
edited  bv  C.  A.  Walckenaer,  to  whom  the  author  had  in- 
trusted the  revision  of  the  work ,  with  notes  by  G.  Cuvier, 
an  atlas,  and  a  life  of  Azara,  4  vols.  Svo.  They  con- 
tain a  description  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  various  Indian 
tribes  scattered  through  that  vast  region,  their  habits  and 
characteristic  varieties  i  with  an  account  of  the  Spanish 
discovery  and  conquest,  and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
missionary  colonies  by  the  Jesuit*,  and  of  their  singular 
sjrstem  of  govemmenL  The  second  part  of  the  work  con- 
sists of  a  Suable  bisto^  of  the  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  of 
that  country,  which  ban  been  previously  published  sepa- 
rately in  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1801  ;  it  was  translated  into 
French  ftom  the  MSS.  of  the  author,  by  Mneau  St  Mery. 

AZA'RA,  DON  JOSE'  NICOLAS  DE.  was  born  at 
Barbunales.  in  17.11.  He  studied  at  Salamanca,  where 
he  distinguished  himself  so  as  to  attract  the  attention  of 
Don  Rieardo  Vol,  minister  of  King  Ferdinand  VI.,  who 
offered  him  a  place  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  Azara  accepted.  In  1760  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 
0.1  agent  for  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Spain.  Don 
Jos£  Monino,  known  afterwards  as  the  Count  of  Florida 
Blanca,  who  was  then  Spanish  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Rome,  being  soon  afur  appointed  prime  minister  of 
Charles  IH.,  was  tucceedcd  in  the  embassy  by  the  Duke 
Grimaldi,  but  Azara  performed  all  the  real  diplomatic  busi- 
ness with  the  papal  court  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
difficult  negotiations  concerning  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  Spain.  Af\er  Grimaldi's  death.  Azara  was  appointed 
his  successor.  He  eiuoyed  the  full  confidence  of  Pope 
Pius  VI.,  and  had  much  influence  on  the  Roman  politics 
of  that  time.  Azara  wus  fond  of  literature  and  of  the  arts, 
and  was  intimately  connected  with  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  then  in  the  Roman  capital,  such  as  Cardinals 
de  Bemis,  Albani.  and  Borgia ;  the  archmologists  Winckel- 
muin,  Fea,  Marini,  and  Visconti;  the  artists  Cano^'a. 
Angelica  Kanftnann.  Mengs,  Volpato,  Sut. ;  and  the  learned 
Jesuits  Arteaga,  Andres,  Cla^gero,  and  Ortiz.  Azara  was 
especially  the  firiendand  patron  of  Mengs.  After  the  death 
of  that  artist,  he  provided  tor  his  family ;  and  he  wrote  a 
life  of  the  deoeased,  which  he  prefixed  to  a  splendid  edition 
of  bis  worVi,  made  at  his  expense  by  the  printer  Bodoni. 
Azara  made  a  valuable  collection  of  antiquities,  and  he 
was  successful  in  several  excavations  near  Rome.  In  1 796, 
when  Bonaparte  threatened  Rome,  Azara  repaired  to  his 
head-quarters  in  order  to  avert  the  storm,  and  he  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  advance  of  the  FreiKh,  though  at  the 
price  of  exorbitant  contributions  imposed  on  the  Roman 
state  by  the  conqueror.  Azara,  after  this,  felt  that  his  in- 
fluence with  the  papal  court  had  declined,  and  his  position 
became  unpleasant.  In  1798,  when  the  French  took  pos- 
session of  Rome,  Azara  withdrew  to  Florence.  In  1801  be 
was  appointed  ambassador  for  Spain  at  Paris.  He  lost  his 
situation  through  the  intrigues  of  Godoy,  the  favourite  of 
King  Charles  IV.,  and  died  in  1 803,  as  he  was  preparing  to 
set  off  for  Itnlv  to  resume  his  favourite  studies. 

AZARO'LE.    [See  Crat.b'ous.] 

AZERBIJAN.  or  AZERBAIJAN,  also  nanvd  AZERr 
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BAIGAN  (Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal)  and  ADER6IJAN, 
is  the  most  western  province  of  the  present  Persian  empire. 

According  to  an  observation  of  Sir  William  Ouseley 
iTravels,  vol,  iii.  p.  412),  Tabriz,  the  principal  town  of 
Azertiijan,  was  originally  called  AzerbBdeg&n,  from  a  cele- 
brated fire-temple  {3zer  '  fire,'  bddgdn  '  a  keeper'),  which 
not  only  gave  this  denomination  to  the  place  where  it 
stood,  hut  to  the  whole  province;  this  name  has  been 
altered  into  Azerbaigan,  and  by  those  who  afl'ect  to  write 
afler  the  Arabian  manner,  into  Azerbaijdn.  (Compare 
Hyde,  DeReUgione  Vetemm Pertarwr .  ;.415;  Schultens' 
index  to  his  ytta  Saladim,  &c.,  art.  Adserbei^ana.)  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  Azerbfidegfin.  or  Azer- 
bnan,  is,  etjmologically,  the  same  with  Atropatene,  under 
which  designation  the  country  was  antiently  known  as  a 
province  of  Media.  Strabo,  indeed,  (lib.  xt.  c.  13,)  would 
make  tlie  name  Atropatene.  a  derivative  of  Atropates.  the 
name  of  one  of  its  governors ;  but  this  explanation  seems 
unlikely  to  be  correct. 

Azerbijan  is  situated  between  44°  and  49''  E.  long.,  and 
between  37"  and  39°  N.  lat.  It  is  separated  in  the  north 
from  Armenia  by  the  river  Araxcs,  in  the  east  from  the 
table-land  of  Irak  Ajemi  and  Persia  by  the  Kizil-Ozein  ; 
towards  the  south  and  west  it  borders  on  Kurdistan  and 
Turkish  Armenia.  The  Umito  of  Atropatene  are  thus  de- 
fined by  Straho  (u.  c.  13) :  it  is  situated,  he  says,  towards 
the  east  of  Armenia  and  M^ane,  towards  the  west  of  the 
Greater  Media,  and.at  the  same  time  towards  the  north  of 
the  two  latter  counb-ies,  and  towards  the  south  of  the  na- 
tions dwelling  around  the  corner  of  the  Hyrcanian  or  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (See  Qroskurd's  note  to  bis  German  translation  of 
Strabo,  t.  ii.  p.  421.)  Nearly  the  whole  country  consists  of 
a  succession  of  high  mountains,  separated  by  numerous 
deep  valleys,  partially  cultivated  and  opening  into  fertile 
plains.  In  the  very  centre  of  Azerbyan,  between  Tabriz 
and  Maragha,  are  Uie  mountains  of  Sahend,  forming  an 
isolated  mass,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  9000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  a  deSle  in  these  mountains  formed 
by  the  river  of  Sied  Ahad,  near  the  village  of  Secundereab, 
Colonel  Monteith  viiUed  and  examined  a  large  cave  similar 
to  the  Grotta  del  Cane  in  Italy,  and  filled  with  a  heavy 
noxious  gas.  Towards  the  east  of  Tabrii,  and  in  the  vicinity 
3f  Ardebi),  Mount  Sevellan  attains  an  elevation  of  12,000 
or  perhaps  13,000  feet.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  volcano,  though  no  remains  of  a  crater  are  now  visible. 
The  rocks  near  the  mountain  are  decidedly  volcanic,  and  all 
round  its  base  are  hot  springs.  Towards  the  south-east  the 
hish  range  the  Kallan-Kuh,  a  branch  of  the  mountains 
of  Kurdistan,  follows  the  course  of  the  Kizil-Ozein,  and  in 
common  with  that  river  constitutes  the  boundair  of  Azer- 
bijan  towards  the  Persian  Irak.  In  the  north,  Kinneir 
mentions  the  hhtck  rocks  of  the  Karabaug.  Towards  the 
east  of  Ardebil,  the  Talish  mountains  extend  in  a  direcUon 
fh>m  north  to  south,  nearly  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
Casiuan.  The  &moiu,  though  now  abandoned,  fortress  of 
Shindan,  standing  on  Uie  summit  of  an  isolated  rock,  at  an 
elevation  of  nearfy  7000  feet,  forms  the  leading  feature  of 
the  range. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan  are  tne  Araxes  and  the 
Kizil-Ozein.  [See  Araxks.I  The  Kizil-Ozein,  the  Amar- 
dus  of  Ptolemy,  and,  according  to  Rennell,  the  Ciozan  of 
Scripture  (2  Kmgs  xvii.  6  ;  Rennell's  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus, 2d  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  519,  &c.),  rises  in. the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  eight  or  nine  miles  from  the  town  of  Sinneh  or 
Sennah.  It  is  during  part  of  the  year  only  a  shallow  and 
narrow  river;  but  ftwm  April  to  July  the  melting  of  the 
snow  renders  it  passable  only  where  bridges  or  ferries 
are  established.  It  runs  at  first  in  a  Dortnem  direction, 
along  the  foot  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  till  it  approaohes  the 
town  of  Miano^ :  hen  it  is  met  by  the  Ganingoo  or  Ka- 
rankoo  (a  river  which  has  its  source  in  the  Sahend  moun- 
tains, westward  of  Miannah),  and  then  takes  its  course 
eastward,  f<Hrcing  its  way  through  a  frightful  chasm  in  the 
Elburz  mountoUifl.  It  is  there  joined  by  the  Shahrud,  a 
river  fonned  by  two  streams,  the  one  (the  Ahhar,  Ehher, 
or  Ebbehar)  rising  in  the  Elburz  mountains,  near  Teheran, 
and  the  other  coming  from  the  vicinity  of  Kaswin.  Having 
reached  the  lower  country  of  Ghilan,  the  collective  water  of 
these  rivers,  under  the  designation  of  Isperud  and  Sefid-rud, 
or  the  White  River  (so  named  from  its  rapid  and  foaming 
course  through  the  mountains),  flows  with  a  winding  and 
navigable  course  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  it  reaches  near 
ilio  town  of  Resht.   The  road  from  6hil«n  to  Hamadan 


leads  through  the  defile  of  Rudbar  along  the  side  of  Ice 
chasm  through  which  the  KiziUOzein  desoends  into  Hbe 
low  country,  and  is  described  by  travellers  as  surrounded 
with  grand  and  terrific  scenery.  (See  the  view  of  a  Iwidge 
over  the  Kizil-Ozein  in  Malcolm's  History  of  Perna,  vol.  ii. 
p.  £25.)  Another  pass  over  the  Ghilan  mountains,  that  of 
Mosulla,  leads  through  twenty  miles  of  a  difficult  rugged 
defile,  which  Colonel  Monteith  describes  as  being  infinitely 
stronger  than  that  of  Rudbar.  That  from  Astara  over  the 
Talish  mountains  to  Ardebil  also  is  exoeedingly  steep,  stony, 
and  daupeious.  though  somewhat  shorter  than  the  defile  of 
Rudbar :  it  leads  alMig  the  Astara  rivrr,  vhieh  now  fimni 
the  boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Persian  territnies. 

Besides  these  two  principal  rivers  of  Azerbijan.  we  must 
mention  the  Jt^tty.  which  has  its  source  in  the  Kaflan- 
Kuh,  runs  towards  the  N.W.  ai^  falls  into  the  lake  of 
Urmiah  ;  the  Yezdican  rise*  in  the  mountains  between  the 
lakes  of  Urmiah  and  Wan,  and  joins  the  Araxes ;  the  Agi, 
which  fertilizes  the  plain  around  Tabriz,  and  the  Shar, 
which  waters  the  country  around  the  town  of  Urmiah,  both 
fall  into  the  lake  of  that  name;  and  the  Kara  Soo,  or 
Derra  Yurd,  which  rises  in  the  Sevellan  mountains  near 
Ardebil,  and  falls  into  the  Araxes. 

The  lake  of  Urmiah  (called  Roumi  by  Tavernier,  book  i. 
ch.  4,  Rhumi  by  Colonel  Monteith,  Jowrujl  qf  tht  Soyal 
Gmgraphicai  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  6,  Sec,  Dery^-Amiak  in 
Ouseley's  Ebn  HaukaU  p>  163)  constitutes  one  of  the  moet 
remarluble  fbabues  in  we  pbrstcal  chameter  of  Azerbijan. 
Strabo  (xi.  e.  1 3,  t  ii.  p.  450,  ed.  Tauchn.)  describes  it  under 
the  name  of  Lake  Spaula ;  he  says,  that  its  water  is  salt : 
'  the  saline  particles  rise  to  the  surf^  and  crystalUze  ; 
they  cause  an  itching  sensation  and  gripes,  against  which 
oil  is  a  remedy :  if  garments  are  washed  in  Uie  water  of 
the  lake,  they  beoome  corroded,  which  efect  may  however 
be  obviated  by  dipping  them  into  sweet  water.'  £bn  Hau 
kal  also  waa  aware  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  lake :  *  its 
water,'  he  says,  *  is  salt  and  bitter,  and  contains  not  any 
living  creature.  All  round  this  lake  are  villages  and  buila- 
ings:  from  the  lake  to  Maragha  is  a  distance  of  three 
farsangs,  to  Armi  (Urmiah)  two  farsangs.  The  length  ol 
this  lake  is  five  days'  journey  by  land;  and  by  water,  with 
a  &ir  wind,  a  perstm  may  traverse  it  in  the  space  of  oni 
night.'  Tawnier  ITravett,  book  i.eh.  4)  observes  that  thi 
water  of  the  river  Aggi-sou,  or  bitter  water,  which  comei 
from  the  mountains  in  the  notth  and  falls  into  the  laki 
Urmiah,  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues  from  Tabriz,  is  of  tht 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  lake,  both  being  without  an; 
fish.  This  fact  is  corroborated  by  Kinneir,  who  says  tfaa' 
the  water  of  Lake  Urmiah  is  more  salt  than  sea-water,  bu 
remarks,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  is  perfectly  clear.  Th' 
same  traveller  estimates  the  circumference  at  the  lake  a 
SO  farsangs  or  300  miles.  It  contains  several  iduids:  on 
of  them  was  made  use  of  as  a  treasury  by  the  cel^ratei 
Tatar  conqueiw  Hulaku. 

The  climate  iA  Azerbyaa  is  described  as  bealtfav.  Th 
beat  during  summer  is  considevable ;  the  atmosphere  ii 
even  during  winter,  generally  vei^  clear,  but  the  cobl  i 
intense,  and  is  the  more  severely  felt  in  consequence  of  ifa 
almost  entiro  want  of  fuel,  dried  cow-dung  mixed  with  etiu- 
being  the  only  substitute.  Nevertheless,  few  of  the  inhi 
bitants  of  .  either  sex  put  on  additional  clothing  whil 
the  cold  season  lasts ;  but  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  observe 
that  at  Tabriz  ocarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  tw 
persons  being  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  neighbourhooi 
The  tops  of  the  higher  mountains  are  covered  with  sno 
during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Colonel  Monteith  spei 
sever^  days  in  August  in  the  Sahend  mountains,  durin 
which  time  be  found  the  thermometer  never  above  sixt 
and  at  nighb  it  always  froze;  the  greatest  cold  was  87°  i 
Fahrenheit.  The  same  traveller  (diMrves,  that  sear  Ijowk 
a  village  situated  wi  the  Bosmidh  river,  in  an  elevated  pa 
of  the  Sahend  mountains,  the  harvett  is  two  montba  Imti 
than  in  the  plain.  On  the  summit  of  a  high  peak  in  tl 
Balkas,  a  branch  of  the  Kurdistan  mountains,  at  an  elev 
tion  of  from  7500  to  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1 
saw  water  frozen  at  eight  o'clock  a.m.  on  the  12th  of  Se 
tember,  and  descending  a  distance  of  only  forty  miles,  ] 
came  to  Yengaga,  a  fine  village,  nearly  concealed  by 
demi,  in  which  even  pomegranates  grew.  The  high  moui 
tains  of  Ghilan,  which  bound  Azerbijan  in  the  east,  a 
never  perfectly  free  from  snow :  ;^et  at  a  distance  of  only  s 
miles  from  them,  at  Durram,  in  the  district  of  Xahm 
Colonel  Monteith  saw  idive-treea  cultivated  in  the  ipardi 
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of  &  PmuB  pnoM  ;  and  at  Kullat,  in  the  sftme  neighbour- 
hood,  be  ttauDd  walnut  and  plane  trees  of  gigantio  nei^ht. 
Vtatent  Inil-storms  are  common.   The  soil  of  Azerhijan, 
vfaen  it  ii  eahivated.  is  very  produetiTe :  the  best  yields 
Aon  Vtf  to  sixty  fold.    It  is  fertiliied  ehiefly  1^  artiAeial 
ungitniL         ploogti  is  drawn  hf  oxen.   Trttvollen  no- 
tkt  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  the  pleasing  af^ar- 
mee  tt  the  gardens  and  orchards,  which  abound  in  deli- 
nans  fruits  ut  almost  ever;  description.   In  the  Koolaboose 
■niDiains,  which  form  part  of  the  Kaflan-Kuh,  are  iron, 
Mpper.  and  lead  mines :  '  a  tcessure  of  riches,'  observes 
Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter, '  which,  if  properly  worked,  would 
in  tlie  coflers  of  tha  Persian  monarch  to  overflowing.* 
(TYaveli,  i.  266.)    In  the  same  neighbonriiood  saltmines 
ire  Dodeed  by  Colonel  Monteith. 

The  most  flourishing  part  of  Azerbijan  i»  that  along  the 
BorthaTi  and  western  border  of  the  lakeof  Urmiah,  from  Ta- 
briz to  the  confines  of  Armenia.  Here  we-  find  the  towns  of 
^KMster  (or  Shebuster),  Taao^j.  Shar,  Selmfis,  Khoi.  and 
I  Umish;  the  three  last  were  already  known  to  Abulfeda 
(see  S^nltens'  index  to  hiti  fita  Saladini,  fte ,  art  Adser- 
betQana),  who  Axes  their  geographical  position.  Selmfts, 
or  Sehnaxt,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  most 
tf  whom  are  IVestonan  Christians.  Khoi  is  described  by 
Cnneir  as  one  of  the  finest  and  best-built  towns  of  Persia : 
!ta  walls  are  in  good  repair,  the  streets  are  regular,  shaded 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the 
houses  are  tastefully  painted.  The  town  of  Urmiah,  the 
Rip])osed  birth-place  of  Zoroaster  (see  Anquetil  Duperron, 
XmoAvesta,  t.  i.  part  ii.  p.  A),  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  side 
«f  flie  take  to  which  it  gives  its  name :  its  population  is 
■stimated  by  Ktnneir  at  12,000  souls. 

Miragha,  a  town  of  about  15,000  inhabitants,  is  situated 
■  akw  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a  well-cultivated  plain 
apeeing  to  the  lake,  ftom  the  east  side  of  whieh  Maragha  is 
4staBt  nght  or  nine  miles.  The  place  is  famous  in  Oriental 
ffof^pl^  far  the  observatory  of  the  eelebnted  astronomer 
Naand&(bom  a-d.  1200,  died  1273),  erected  under  the 
■a^««s  of  Bnlakn,  who,  after  putting  an  end  to  the  oali- 
pbat  of  the  Abbaaides,  at  Bagdad,  fixed  his  residence  at 
ICiuaeha  (a.d.  1260).  Ruins  of  this  observatory  still  exist 
«  a  biU  near  Maragha ;  and  close  by,  on  the  western 
^ww  eg  the  hill,  there  is  a  curious  excavation,  forty- one  feet 
IB  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  similar  in  many 
respects  to  the  caves  of  Elephanta  and  Salsette,  in  India. 
Of  the  time  when  it  was  made,  as  well  as  of  the  purpose  for 
which  It  was  intended,  we  are  utterly  ignorant. 

The  prinopal  town  of  Azerbijan  is  Tabriz~(situated,  ae- 
nding  to  ^owne,  in  38°  4' lat.,  46°  35' long. ;  see  Ker 
Barter's  TVovelr,  i.  220 ;  according  to  a  number  of  obser- 
wms  made  1^  Colonel  Monteith.  long.  46**  ^  30",  Ut. 
V3'99*;  WOK  Jowwl  the  Rayed  Qei^Taphieal  Society, 
i-  57).  The  number  of  its  inhalmants  »  at  present  about 
VJM ;  bat  the  extent  of  its  ruins,  whieh  towards  the  east 
sitioae  to  a  distance  of  three  miles  beyond  the  actual 
tanuBfrrenoe  of  the  inhabited  town,  shows  that  it  formerly 
.VM  much  more  popnlons.  Chardin,  in  1 686,  estimated  its 
nakdon  at  500,000  souls,  which  is  perhaps  exaggerated. 
»  utuation.  near  the  confines  of  the  Persian  and  Turkiah 
^■sntons,  snfficientlv  accounts  for  iU  preBent  desolated 
"odilifRi,  as  the  town  nas  been  sutgect  to  frequent  conquests 
■sd  devastations.  It  has,  moroover,  repeatedly  and  most 
Wereh-  suffered  from  eartiiquakes ;  in  that  of  1 727,  70,000 
"enocs  are  said  to  have  peiiuied;  and  in  a  subsequent  one, 
'MM.  A  slight  shon  of  an  earthquake  occurred  at 
fikriz  when  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  was  there,  in  March, 
Kia.  Whether,  aceuding  to  a  prevailnig  tradition,  Tabriz 
■as  finmded  by  Zobaidah,  the  wi&  of  Hamn  al-Rashid, 
vwias  doabtntl*  although  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  fa- 
^me  residence  of  that  ouiph.  D' Anville  and  Sir  William 
^Bdey  iTravelt,  iii.  41 0)  appear  inclined  to  attribute  much 
tKBer  antiqui^  to  Tabriz,  by  supposing  it  to  be  identical 
the  town  of  Gabris  (or  Tabris),  mentioned  twice  by 
yWtuij  (vi.  c.  2).  though  with  difEerent  degrees  of  latitude 
■iloa^tnde. 

.  Kaanah  (also  called  Hianeh  or  Mianej)  is  situated  in  a 
■l  md  winding  valley  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kaflan- 
•■K.  It  wa.-(  nearly  mined  by  the  Russians  in  their  late 
***oA  of  Persia,  and  is  now  a  miserable  village.  It  is 
by  a  poisonous  insect,  named  milleh,  the  sting 
*,^ak  is  described  as  very  dangerous.  The  road  from 
to  Tabrix  leads  over  an  extensive  plain,  called 
^  |tia  of  AiQan.   In  this  plain*  about  six  miles  west  of 


the  village  of  Tikraedash,  Aere  is  an  eminence,  where,  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  are  many  lar^  and  upright  hewn 
stones,  arranged  in  lines;  one  row,  on  the  right  hand 
(coming  from  Miannab),  appeared  to  Sir  William  Ooseley 
to  have  fimned  part  of  a  diele  now  imperfect  These  stones 
had  already  been  observed  by  C^wrdin  (LiiL  p.  13,  Rouni 
edition  of  1723):  Mannert  (voLv.  part  ii.  p.  103)  isinelined 
to  consider  them  as  marking  the  sitoation  of  the  antiont 
town  of  GasB,  Oazas,  or  Gazaca. 

The  ruins  now  called  Kalah  Zohak  (t. «.  the  castle  of 
Zohak,  a  tyrant  oelebrated  in  the  early  fabnloua  histoiy  of 
Persia),  situated  on  a  precipitous  rock  near  the  river  Ka- 
rangoo,  are  sumtoeed  by  Colonel  Monteith  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  antient  Atropatana.  Near  Lylau,  in  a  fertile  plain 
irrigated  by  the  river  Jagatty,  the  same  traveller  saw  the 
ruins  of  a  large  town,  about  fourteen  miles  in  circumferencct 
which  he,  differing  from  Mannert,  is  inclined  to  consider  as 
the  antient  OsMca;  and  on  the  top  <tf  a  steep  and  ruf^^ 
mountain,  near  the  valley  of  the  Shahrud  (the  southern 
bnmeh  of  the  Kiiil-Ot ein),  he  visited  the  remaiM  of  the 
residenoe  of  Ae  chief  of  tiie  Assassins,  or  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountains. 

The  town  of  Ardebil  has  already  been  briefly  noticed  in 
a  separate  article.  It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  descent  <tf 
the  high  Sevellan  mountains.  T,  wards  the  north  of  the 
town  there  is  a  fertile  plain  with  excellent  pastures,  but  in- 
fested, it  is  said,  by  a  dangerous  species  of  snake.  It 
spreads  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes,  to  an  extent  of 
sixty  farsangs  in  length  and  twenty  in  width.  It  is  named 
Chowal  Mogam — {i.e.  the  plain  of  Mogara). 

The  mountainous  country  to  the  west  of  Urmiah  and  Sel- 
mast  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Christians  of  a  singular'y 
savage  and  ferocious  eharaeter.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
remuns  of  the  numerous  Christian  population  which  inha 
bited  this  provinfie  in  the  times  <^tm  Greek  emperors;  and 
who  retired  into  these  mountains  firom  the  persecution  of  the 
Mohanmedan  conquerors.  Of  their  institutions  we  know 
little,  fbr  they  \iv<i  exclusively  among  themselves,  and  allow 
no  stranger  to  enter  their  territory.  They  consist  of  four 
tribes,  and  are  under  the  rule  of  a  prelate,  whose  dignity  is 
hereditary  in  the  family,  although  the  chief  himself  is  not 
allowed  to  marry.  The  family  name  of  the  present  prelate 
is  Marchimoon.  He  keeps  up  a  sort  of  alliance  with  one 
Mustapha  Khan  Hukaroo,  a  Kurdish  chief,  but  owns  no 
allegiance,  either  to  the  King  of  Persia,  or  to  any  other 
of  the  surrounding  powers. 

(See  Kinneir's  Oef^rc^ical  Memoir  qf  the  Pereian 
Empire,  p.  148-158  ;  Sir  William  Ouseley's  Hmelt,  t.  iiL 
p.  389-426 ;  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  IVaveb.  t.  i.  p.  216' 
270;  Colonel  Monteith*8  Tbur  through  Azerbijan ;  Jour- 
nal  of  the  Royai  Omgraj^icat  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  I ,  &c. ; 
Frazer's  Travelt  on  the  Southern  Banka  of  the  Caeptan  Sea.) 

A'ZIMUTH,  a  corrupted  Arabic  word,  which  when  pro> 
perty  written  is  at-iamt,  the  as  being  the  article  at,  assimi- 
lated to  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  to  whieh  it  is  prefixed 
tamt  means  *  a  way,  a  road,  a  path  ; '  also  *  a  part,  tract 
country  or  quarter. 

Aiimnth  denotes  the  angular  distance  of  the  horisontal 
point  which  is  directly  under  a  star  firom  the  north  point  of 


the  horizon.  Thus  if  S  be  the  spectator,  Z  his  zenith,  Z  N 
his  meridian,  N  A  the  horizon,  and  Z  A  the  vertical 
circle  passing  through  a  star*,  then  the  angle  A  S  N  is 
the  star's  azimuth,  or  it  is  the  angle  made  by  the  vertical 
circle  Z  A  and  the  meridian  Z  N. 

The  only  instruments  in  use  by  which  the  azimuth  could 
be  immediately  obser\'ed  are  the  theodolite  and  the  altitude 
and  azimuth  circle.  [See  Thkodolitk,  Cikcle.]  It  is  not 
one  of  those  elements  which  are  usually  measured  in  astro- 
nomy. When  the  star  is  known  (that  is,  when  its  declination 
is  known),  the  azimuth  can  be  found  by  observing  the  altitude 
A»and  solving  a  spherical  triangje:^*^  in  |gtq^rf^ 
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•idtiB  ate  the  complements  of  the  star's  altitude,  the  star's 
declination,  and  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  azimuth  is  the 
angle  opposite  to  the  complement  of  the  declination,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  triangle  Z  P  *,  where  P  is  the  pole.  Simi- 
larly the  latitude  of  the  place  may  be  found  when  the  alti- 
tude and  aiimuth  of  a  known  star  are  observed  at  the  same 
moment.  For  in  the  triangle  just  mentioned,  Z*  and  *P  are 
^iven,  and  the  angle  *Z  P ;  whence  Z  P  may  be  calculated. 
When  the  azimuUi  of  a  star  is  found  bv  means  of  an  instru- 
ment adjusted  by  the  magnetic  needle,  then  the  aiimuth 
obtained  (which  needs  a  correction  on  account  of  the  de- 
viation bf  the  needle)  is  tanned  the  magnetic  ostmu/A.  In 
this  way  the  deTirtion  of  the  needle  may  be  found  at  any 
known  phtoe  by  observing  the  magnetic  azimuth  and  col- 
enlating  tbe  true  aiimuth  by  observing  the  altitude  of  a 
star  in  the  manner  before  described. 

An  instrument  is  said  to  be  moved  in  aximuth  when  it  is 
turned  on  a  vertical  axis,  so  that  any  line  in  it  drawn  through 
the  axis  punts  to  the  same  altitude  in  the  heavens,  but  not 
to  tlie  same  azimuth.  Similarly  an  instrument  is  moved 
m  alh'tude  when  it  is  turned  on  a  horizontal  axis.  An  alti- 
tude and  azimuth  instrument  is  one  which  admits  of  both 
motions. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  when  the  star  is 
in  the  horizon,  and  when  the  azimuth  is  less  than  90°, 
v90°  —  azimuth)  is  the  amplitude  (which  see);  and  that 
when  the  asimuth  is  greater  than  90",  (asimuth  —  90")  is  the 
amplitude. 

An  aximtith  drde  is  a  circle  all  the  points  of  which  have 
the  same  azimuth,  that  is,  a  vertical  circle.  For  aiimuth 
GoHPASs,  azimuth  Dial,  see  those  wwda. 

AZINCOURT.    [See  Aqincourt.] 

AZINE'PHORA.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
lepidoptera  and  family  geometrtdn. 

AZOF,  THE  SEA  OF,  is  commonly  considered  as  apart 
of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  being  a  close  sea,  united  to  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  narrow  strait  of  considerable  length,  and  differing 
from  it  in  many  pecuhar  features,  it  is  rather  to  be  oonsidered 
as  an  independent  piece  of  water. 

This  sea  extends  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Peninsula 
of  Crimea  in  an  east-north-east  direction  to  the  embouchure 
of  the  river  Don.  If  the  outlet  of  the  Don,  and  the  most 
western  creek  formed  by  the  Putrid  Sea,  near  Pereko^,  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Crimea,  are  considered  as  its  twoextremities, 
it  extends  from  west  to  east  over  5°  20'  long,  from  33°  40' 
to  39°  East  of  Greenwich.  Its  whole  length,  therefore,  is 
upwards  of  200  miles.  From  south  to  north  it  extends  over 
about  2°  of  lat.,  from  44°  20'  to  4  7°  20',  but  its  breadth  varies 
n  different  places.  The  north-eastern  portion  of  it  is  a 
long  bay,  which  may  be  called  the  Bay  of  Taganrog :  it  ex- 
tends in  length  from  the  mouth  of  the  Don  to  the  low  and 
sandy  Capes  Dolgava  and  Blelosoroiskaja,  about  70  or  80 
miles,  with  an  average  breadth  of  scarcely  fifteen.  The 
main  body  of  the  sea,  whkh  lies  to  the  west-south -west  of 
this  bay,  may  extend  to  somewhat  more  than  1 00  miles  from 
east  to  west,  with  an  average  breadth  of  80  miles  from  north 
to  south.  This  sea  covers  a  surface  of  upwards  of  14,000 
aqnaie  miles,  and  is  more  than  half  of  Ir»and,  and  double 
i&a  Lake  of  Ladoga,  in  area. 

The  Rusuans  call  it  More  Asowskoe  (the  Sea  of  Azof) : 
among  the  Romans  it  was  known  by  the  name  of  Palus 
Hsotis,  who  derived  this  name  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom 
it  was  denominated  Limne  Maietis,  or  Maiotis,  that  is,  the 
Lake  Mceotis.  This  name  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of 
sea ;  for  this  sheet  of  water  is  a  lake,  and  a  shallow  lake  too. 
In  the  centre  of  the  main  body,  where  the  depth  is  greatest, 
in  a  few  places  it  is  seven  fathoms  and  a  half,  but  on  an  ave- 
rage only  between  six  and  seven ;  and  this  depth  continues 
to  the  Strait  of  Yeuikale,  by  which  it  is  united  with  the  Black 
Sea.  Towards  all  the  other  shores,  its  depth  decreases  to  five 
thtbomS)  and  even  four  and  a  half.  The  Bay  of  Taganrog 
is  much  shallower :  at  its  entrance,  the  depth  of  water  does 
not  exceed  five  ftthoms,  and  it  decreases  rapidly  towards 
die  east,  so  that  opposite  the  town  of  Taganrog  it  is  not 
more  than  two  fathoms,  and  near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Don 
only  four  feet  No  vessel  drawinij  more  than  twelve  feet 
ean  navigate  this  bay,  and  even  those  of  less  drauj^ht  are 
obliged  to  take  in  their  cargoes  at  a  distance  of  four  or  ll^'e 
miles  from  Taganrog.  The  shallowness  of  the  bay  opposite 
this  town  is  such,  that  with  north-easterly  winds  there  is 
not  a  depth  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet  for  about  one 
mile  and  a  half,  so  that  the  carts  are  obliged  to  be  drawn 
ttiat  diitanoe  by  horses  in  order  to  load  the  Ughters,  which 


cannot  approach  nearer  the  shore.  \Vith  steong  south- 
westerly wipds  the  depth  is  much  increased,  and  the  dif* 
ference  is  said  sometimes  to  amount  to  seven  feet.  In  spite 
of  such  disadvantages,  the  commerce  of  this  sea  is  not  u- 
considerable,  it  being  the  only  channel  by  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  eastern  provinces  of  southern  Russia  are  able 
to  convey  their  products  to  the  great  markets  of  the  worid^ 
and  by  which  they  can  obtain  those  of  other  couotnee. 

The  shallowness  of  this  sea  was  well  known  to  the  Greeks  ; 
and  it  was  the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  time  of  Aristotle 
that  it  was  rapidly  filling  yp  by  the  eterthy  matter  Inought 
down  by  the  rivers  which  discharge  into  it.  The  ssne 
opinion  has  been  mainteined  liy  some  modem  traveUen : 
hut  we  do  not  possess  data  by  which  tiiis  ijuestion  can  be 
decided,  as  we  nave  yet  no  means  of  companng  the  stale 
this  lake  at  different  and  remote  epochs.  (See  Aristotle 
Meieorologiea,  i.  14;  also  Polyb.  Hitt.  iv.  42.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  is  partly  swampy,  but  mostly  sandy. 
Its  waters  are  drinkable,  but  have  always  a  disagreeable 
flavour;  after  south-westerly  winds  have  prevailM  for  a 
time,  it  becomes  brackish  by  being  mixed  with  the  water 
ot  t.he  Black  Sea,  which  then  enters  through  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale.  It  is  usually  frozen  every  year  from  November 
to  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  partly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  floating  ice  which  descends  the  Don,  but  still  more 
to  the  shallowness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  freshoesa  of  its 
mter. 

There  is  perhaps  noe.qual  extent  of  water  on  the  whole 
surfocB  of  the  globe  which  abounds  in  fish  so  much  as  this 
sea.  The  most  important  fisheries  are  along  the  southern 
coast,  between  Cape  Dolgava  and  the  Strait  of  Yeuikafe, 
where  great  numbers  of  sturgeons  and  steiiets  iStttrio 
ruthenut)  are  taken,  and  great  quantities  of  caviar  and 
isinglass  are  prepared.  The  belugas  iStttrio  huso)  also 
abound  here  as  well  aa  in  the  Strait  of  Yenikal^,  but  they 
are  generally  not  so  large,  nor  in  such  numbers,  as  in  ihe 
Caspian  Sea.  near  Astrakhan.  Near  the  mouth  of  the 
Don  a  small  kind  of  Cypn'nua  baUerus,  called  by  Ihe  natives 
Singa,  is  caught.  These  ftsh  are  so  numerous,  that  iVom 
forty  to  seventy  thousand  are  oflen  taken  in  one  net 
They  are  sent  into  the  interior,  and  consumed  during  tiie 
frequent  fiuting-days  of  the  Greek  Church. 

The  most  western  part  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  whieh  ww 
named  the  Putrid  Sea  by  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  Ruaaiani 
Siwash,  is  separated  from  the  main  body  by  a  narrow,  sand] 
stripe  of  low  land,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity,  leave: 
a  narrow  opening  as  a  channel  of  communication  with  th< 
sea  itself.  By  this  opening  the  Siwash  receives,  when  tfa< 
wind  is  easterly,  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  but  at  al 
other  times  its  surface  exhibits  nothing  but  swamps  and  quag 
mires,  equally  impassable  to  men  and  animals.  It  is  a  mer 
nuisance,  and  ihe  noxious  exhalations  which  rise  from  i 
render  the  adjacent  country  for  several  miles  unhealth 
and  nearly  uninhabitable.    (Compare  Strabo*s  description. 

The  strait  which  unites  the  Sea  of  Azof  with  the  Blac 
Sea  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorui 
and  is  now  commonly  named  the  Strut  of  Yenikal^  Irom 
small  fortress  built  on  its  northern  entrance ;  it  is  aonu 
times  also  called  the  Strait  of  Kafia,  from  a  once  rich  u 
flourishing  town,  which  lies  at  some  distance  from  its  southei 
entrance,  oxx  the  shores  of  the  Peninsula  of  Crimea.  Tb 
strait  is  about  ten  miles  and  a  half  long,  and  at  the  n-ai 
rowest  parts  nearly  four  miles  broad ;  but  the  navigab 
channel  does  not  exceed  a  mile.  Its  entrances  are  shalla 
and  extremely  intricate,  with  a  depth  of  water  seldom  e: 
ceeding  twelve  feet.  On  each  side  it  is  lined  by  low  sane 
hills,  and  is  frequently  frozen  over,  though  the  water 
always  brackish. 

The  country  surrounding  this  sea  indicates  its  true  cli 
racter,  and  shows  that  it  is  one  of  those  lakes  which  a 
designated  by  the  name  of  steppe-lakes,  and  that  it  ougUt 
be  compared  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  lu 
with  the  Sea  of  Aral.  To  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Asof  c 
tends  the  desert  which  is  known  under  the  name  of 
Steppe  of  Nogat,  and  which  continues  farther  to  the  es 
under  the  denomination  of  the  Steppe  of  the  Cossacks,  un 
it  reaches  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends  from  the  foot 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Ural,  and  farther  eastward  to  tho  A.1 
Mountains.  The  immediate  shores  of  the  sea  on  the  no: 
in  all  their  extent,  and  on  the  south  up  to  Cape  IVilgci 
are  commonly  formed  by  a  narrow  and  low  belt  of  sand,  a 
even  Capes  redolowa,  Visarinawa,  Berdianskaia,  Biela 
Toiskiya,  and  Do^va  arc  low      sandy ;  hut,  Iwhind.  t 
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Inrttripte  ^s^wr  ahum  rite  ftmn  30  to  40  liiet,  tnd  an 
eomposed  of  etlcsreous  aud  mirly  Btnta.  Sometimes  they 
sdvanee  dose  upon  the  wa,  w  in  the  case  of  the  cli£b  on 
which  the  tonu  of  Taganrc^  and  Axof  Btand.  The  coast 
fr(Hs  the  sooth  of  Dolgava  to  the  Strait  of  Yenikali  exhibits 
a  dififett  character.  Though  tht  Interior  of  the  country 
ftmas  the  same  zntHiotoDous  aspect  as  the  other  steppes, 
Uk  lor  shores  are  here  toueh  broader,  and  extend  some 
Buls  into  the  interior.  They  have  not  a  sandy  soil,  but  are 
Vabj,  and  aomedmea  a  part  of  them  is  covered  by  the 
witer(tftbe  aea.  Bat  ma  Um  bottcnn  of  the  sea  alons  this 
■nAy  tract  k  swun|Kf,  it  is  nry  productive  in  fish,  aim  the 
aMeeoatt  is  hned  with  thehnti  of  the  flshermen.  In  this 
km,  naish^y  caaabry  pelieana  in  great  numbem  were  ob- 
lened    Biabi^  Aeber. 

Tbe  two  peiuDsnlms  which,  pn^eeting  respectively  from 
the  European  and  AaiaUe  eontinenta,  form  the  Strait  of 
Yenikali.  have  some  peexiUarities  ■  that  to  the  east  of  the 
itniiia  a  part  of  the  island  of  Taman  [see  Kithan],  and 
onsists  of  small  strips  of  low  land,  which  separate  several 
nlt-lakes  of  considerable  extent  from  one  another;  these 
alt-Ukes  occupy  the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  The  penin- 
sula to  the  west  of  the  strait,  which  is  now  called  the  Penin- 
nla  of  Kertsch.  from  the  town  of  that  name,  and  once 
fannfd  a  part  of  the  Crreciau  Taorica  Chersonesus.  exhi- 
kits,  St  some  distance  from  the  shore,  a  ran^  of  high  land, 
lUdi  rises  to  500  Ibet  and  upwards;  but  on  its  northera  low 
A«s  it  lUunnse  has  salt-lues.  On  both  peninsalas  nume- 
nai  qraigs  of  petroleum  are  found,  to  which  Pallas  attri- 
bates  the  mod  Tolcanos  which  exist  here. 

IW  Qninhabited  shores  of  tiie  Siwaah  are  low.  and  the 
had  ibore  them  is  a  dreary  steppe. 

Xo  considerable  place  is  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea 
tf  Aiof;  except  Taeann^.  Ou  the  Strait  of  Yenikali  stands 
ihe  town  of  KertecD,  which  is  considered  as  having  been 
ifae  resdenee  of  the  great  Hithridates  of  Pontus  in  tho 
btler  eabappy  part  of  his  life.  [See  Kbrtsch.]  (PsUaH ; 
Ciptua  Jones ;  Rennell's  Atbu  Weitern  Ana ;  Strabo, 
CuuW  308.  &c.) 

AZOF,  or  AZOV,  called  by  the  Turks  Assak.  a  town 
of  uatbern  Rusna,  and  once  a  fortress  of  great  celebrity, 
IPTM  iu  naxoe  to  the  ft^aeent  gulf  of  the  Black  Sea:  it 
■  siiiBted  on  an  eminenoe,  washed  by  one  of  the  prin- 
dpd  nms  of  the  Den,  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  fnm 
is  EBOBih.  and  360  miles  to  the  south-east  <^  Ekateri- 
mdat  die  capitel  of  tiie  Russian  jnorince  to  which  it 
^  '         In  nntient  times  it  was  known  to  the  Greeks 


under  the  nuw  of  Tanais;  and  in  the  twelfkh  century 
was  under  the  donunion  of  tho  Pololtzian  princes  fimn 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Genoese  in  the  thirteenth  f 
the  Genoese,  who  called  it  Tana,  were  driven  out  of  it  by 
Timur-leng,  in  1392.  Azof  and  iU  domain  fell  into  the 
posMSsioa  of  the  khans  of  the  Crimea;  and  ei);hty  years 
afterwards  were  reduced  by  the  Ottomans.  The  obsti 
nate  contests  for  this  important  post,  which  took  place 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  terminated  in  its  cession  to  the 
RusuaiM  in  the  year  1 7  74.  It  has  now  lost  all  traces  of  its 
former  importance ;  the  town  is  become  a  cluster  of  filthy, 
miserable  cabins,  its  fortifications  are  gone  to  decay,  the 
Uancfa  of  the  rivw  is  choked  with  san£  and  its  once  busy 
pnrt  has  sunk  into  a  deserted  haven.  The  only  attraction 
whkih  it  possesses  at  the  present  day  is  a  fine  and  exten- 
sive prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  for  as  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Taganrog,  and  the  prominent  point  of  the 
Chumbersluya  foreland  on  the  Asiatic  shore. 

Strabo  (p.  493)  sayu,  that  Tanais  was  a  colony  of  Greeks 
from  the  neighbourins  Bosporus :  it  was  ruined  by  Pole- 
mon  before  the  time  of  the  Greek  geographer.  Strabo  also 
describes  it  as  being  at  one  time  the  common  market  of  the 
European  and  Asiatic  Nomadic  tribes  of  this  part  of  the 
world '  the  barbarians  gave  slaves  and  skins  in  exchange 
for  articles  of  dress,  wine,  and  other  commodities,  the 
[Kviducts  of  civilization. 

AZORES,  or  WESTERN  ISLANDS,  are  situated  m  the 
North  Atlantic  about  795  miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Por- 
tugaL  They  consist  of  nine  islands  in  three  distinct  groups, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  ud  extending 
about  330  miles.  The  north-western  group  contains  the 
small  islands  of  Cor\-o  and  Flores,  distant  about  1 14  miles 
from  the  central  group,  which  includes  Terceira.  St  George, 
Pico,  Fayal.  and  Gracioaa.  The  third  group,  69  miles  to 
the  S.E.  of  the  second,  is  composed  of  the  two  islands  of 
St.  Michad  and  St.  Mary,  and  the  Formigaa  Rocks. 
Doubts  still  exist  with  regard  to  a  small  island  seen  by 
Pimento,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  who  calls  it  Topo :  it  is 
supposed  to  be  about  four  mues  north  of  the  S.E.  point  of 
St.  George  (Ponto  de  Topo),  and  to  be  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  circumforance.  niis  island  is  not  laid  down  in 
our  present  charts,  but  is  said  to  have  been  seen  by  an 
Engusb  ship  of  late  years. 

The  Asores  have  sometimes  been  called  the  Terceiras. 
from  the  name  of  that  idaad  :  by  some  geographers  they 
have  been  classed  among  the  Afrinn  islaius,  though  there 
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■■  doabt  tnat  they  belong  mora  properly  to  Europe, 
^Qcii  Iscitiide  and  proximity  to  tfaat  continent. 
^  iBtory  of  these  islands  is  obscure,  and  the  exact 
thsir  diseoyery  uneertein .  tbw  appear,  however. 
*>«ta«diaeaTCrad  about  tha  laiddle  oftbt  flftanth 


century  (Behman  says  in  1431)  by  Joshua  Vanderlter^ 
of  Bruges,  who  in  a  voyage  to  Lisbon  was  driven  (hti^ 
far  to  the  westward  by  stress  of  weather.  Boasting  of  hit 
discovery  on  his  antval  at  Lisbon,  the  Portuguese  govern' 
ment  inunedistely  flilad  oa(  an  eipeditioo,^  todt  m» 
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aesaion  of  these  islands,  to  vhich  they  gave  the  name 
of  Azores,  from  the  number  of  havks  or  falcons  found 
m  them;  the  Portuguese  word  A^-or  (Latin,  Acripiter) 
signifying  a  bird  of  prey  or  hawk.  They  were  then  en- 
tirely destitute  of  inliabitants,  and  of  every  animal  ex- 
cept birds,  which  were  numerous  and  of  various  species. 
So  much  importance  was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of 
these  islands,  that  in  1449  the  great  Don  Henry,  prince  of 
Portugal,  proceeded  there  in  person  to  take  a  more  formal 
posseasioii.  In  1466  they  were  given  by  Alphonso  V.  to 
his  sister  the  duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  colonized  by 
Flemings,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have  recognized 
the  authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  They  fell  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain  when  Philip  I.  seized  the  vacant  throne 
of  Portugal  in  1580,  and  continued  so  till  the  restoration  of 
tne  house,  of  Braganzii  in  1640  ;  since  which  time  they 
have  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Portu- 
guese. 

All  the  islands  are  of  Tolconic  origin.  Though  there 
is  no  visible  volcano  now  in  operation,  the  effects  of  in- 
ternal heat  and  disturbance  are  seen  not  only  in  the  cal- 
deiras,  or  fountains  of  boihng  water  that  exist  in  many 
parts,  but  in  the  frequent  and  disastrous  earthquakes  to 
which  the  islands  are  subject.  The  most  formidable  on 
r^ord  occurred  in  1591  ;  it  continued  twelve  days  without 
intermission,  and  ^tirely  destroyed  the  flourishing  town  of 
Villa  Franca  in  the  island  of  St.  Michael.  The  last  erup- 
tion that  took  place  was  in  1808,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Oeorge :  on  the  1st  of  May  a  dreadful  volcano  burst  out, 
and  a  large  crater,  rising  to  the  height  of  about  3500  feet, 
was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  amidst  fertile  pas- 
tures; it  continued  raging  with  terrific  fury  till  the  evening 
of  the  2nd,  when  a  second  small  crater  wan  opened,  and 
subsequently  from  twelve  to  fifteen  others.  On  the  6th  its 
force  began  to  fail ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  it  ceased 
entirely.  Although  it  had  given  timely  warning,  yet  about 
sixty  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  numbers  of  cattle  were 
destroyed.  The  lava  inundated  and  swept  away  the  town 
of  Ursuiina,  with  many  cottages,  fanus,  and  country-houses ; 
and  this  beautiful  inland,  before  rich  in  cattle,  corn,  and 
wine,  became  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation. 

There  are  also  instances  of  the  more  extraordinary  phe- 
nomena of  submarine  volcanoes,  throwing  up  rocks  and 
islands  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  The  first  on  record  is 
that  mentioned  by  Kircher  in  1338  ;  another  in  1720  ;  and 
in  1 81 1  a  volcano  hunt  forth  off  the  west  end  of  St.  Michael, 
throwing  up  from  the  depth  of  forty  fathoms  a  very  dan- 
gerous shoal.  This  took  place  in  February  ;  on  the 
I8th  of  June,  after  raging  several  days,  and  ejecting  ashes, 
cinders,  and  stones,  the  crater  made  its  appearance  above 
the  suriiicc  of  the  water,  increasing  so  rapidly,  that  in  two 
days  it  had  attained  the  height  of  150  feet,  and  ultimately 
to  near  3U0  feet,  forming  cn  island  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference. Subsequently  it  sunk  gradually  into  the  sea,  and 
l>y  the  middle  of  October  in  the  same  year  no  part  of  it  was 
visible  above  water,  but  a  dangerous  shoal  still  remains. 

The  soil,  which  is  formed  entirely  of  volcanic  substances, 
is  very  prolific :  the  lava  districts  are  cultivated  with  vines, 
oranges,  and  lemons ;  but  where  decomposition  has  afforded 
richer  land,  it  yields  wheat,  Indian  corn,  beans,  &c.  Both 
European  and  tropical  fruits  arrive  at  the  greatest  per- 
fection ;  and  the  face  of  the  earth  is  so  diversified,  as  in  many 
places  to  exhibit  within  a  small  extent  gardens  of  aromatic 
flowers,  pastures,  vineyards,  orangeries,  &c.  The  islands, 
though  still  abounding  in  uncultivated  lands,  produce  much 
more  than  sufficient  ibr  Ihe  supply  of  their  pr'*sent  popu- 
lation, not  only  of  the  necessaries,  but  also  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Vessels  touching  at  any  of  them  are  certain  of  being 
able  to  procure  an  abundant  stock  of  refreshments  ;  and  the 
cattle  are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  During  the  period  of 
Spanish  possession,  the  Azores  were  very  much  frequented 
by  the  fleets  both  in  going  to  and  returning  from  their 
American  colonies ;  and  were  the  scene  of  many  gallant 
exploits  by  Raleigh,  Howard,  and  other  British  com- 
manders. 

The  general  character  of  the  islands  is  mountainoua,  of  a 
conical  form,  and  great  bulk.  The  most  remarkable  among 
them  is  the  Peak  of  Pico ;  the  annexed  is  a  sketch  of  the 
island  (as  seen  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  westward), 
which  takes  its  name  from  that  singular  elevation.  The 
small  sugar-loaf  on  its  summit  is  so  very  regular  as  to  appear 
the  work  of  art.  The  height  has  been  Tariously  computed, 
by  the  French  at  7032,  and  by  the  Spaniards  at  6618 


English  feet.  The  sides  of  this  mountain  produce  th<  fines' 
wines,  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  being  mud 
cheaper,  find  a  good  market  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

On  approaching  the  islands  the  aspect  is  unpromising 
from  the  barren  appearance  of  the  mountains  and  the  steej 
rocky  coasts,  which  nearly  everywhere  present  high  ant 
craggy  cliffs;  hut  a  nearer  view  exhibits  a  most  luxurian 
landscape  of  vineyards  and  corn-fields,  interspersed  will 
orange  and  lemon  orchards,  and  open  pastures  bounded  bj 
woods- 

St.  Michael  is  the  large.st  island,  and  the  residence  of  tin 
bishop ;  but  Angra,  in  Terceira,  is  considered  the  capital  o 
the  group,  and  the  seat  of  the  civil  government.  Tercein 
itself  is  one  of  the  least  fertile,  and  is  often  supplied  froii 
the  neighbouring  islands ;  from  the  nature  of  its  coast 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  impregnable,  every  accessibh 
point  being  defended  by  batteries. 

Among  all  the  Azores  there  is  not  one  good  port  for  ves 
sets  of  burden,  all  the  anchorages  being  in  open  bays  o 
roads,  from  which  ships  are  often  obliged  to  put  to  sea  at  i 
very  short  notice.  Tlie  channels  among  tne  it^lands  an 
clear  and  deep,  but  strong  currents  set  through  tliera,  an< 
the  Florida  or  Gulf  Stream  is  at  times  sensibly  felt  here 
Frwm  the  nature  of  the  land,  vessels  are  subject  to  suddei 
calms,  squalls,  and  eddy  winds  by  approaching  too  close  t 
the  shore. 

The  trade  of  the  Azores  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  Por 
tugal,  but  it  has  been  thrown  open  to  other  countriei 
when(;e  woollens,  hardware,  boards,  staves,  pitch,  tar,  iron 
&e.,  are  imported;  in  return  for  which  wine  and  fruit  ari 
the  chief  payments.  From  the  mother  country  Ihe  pay 
ment  of  its  imports  consisted  principally  in  dispensation* 
indulgences,  images  of  saints,  sacred  relics,  &c. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  pure.  A  residence  in  thes 
islands  has  often  been  recommended  to  those  alHicted  wit 
pulmonary  complaints,  as  they  have  a  more  equable  tein 
perature  than  continental  regions.  The  winter,  thong' 
attended  with  heavy  storms,  is  not  severe,  nor  are  the  heal 
of  summer  oppressive,  surrounded  as  these  islands  ore  b 
such  an  expanse  of  ocean.  The  Portuguese  settlers  natu 
rally  introduced  their  own  religion,  manners,  ond  customi 
which  their  almost  undisturbed  possession,  and  a  simi 
larity  of  climate  to  that  of  their  own  countrj',  have  contri 
buted  to  maintain.  Regularly  built  towns,  handsom 
churches,  large  convents  and  monasteries,  and  the  prevt 
lence  of  whitewashing  their  buildings,  are  the  same  featur< 
as  are  found  in  Portugal.  The  population  of  the  islands  : 
computed  to  be  under  200,000  souls. 

Among  the  Azores  the  rise  of  tide  varies  from  44  to 
feet,  but  it  is  much  affected  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  th 
Hood  sets  to  the  eastward. 

About  sixteen  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  St.  Mary  are  seven  < 
eight  small  rocks,  occupying  a  space  of  nearly  a  mile ;  the 
are  called  tlie  Formigas,  or  Ants ;  the  highest  of  them 
about  fortv  feet  above  the  sea,  and  they  rise  so  abrupt] 
that  within  thirty  yards  of  them  there  is  no  bottom  wil 
fifty  fathoma.  Another  patch  of  rocks,  of  about  the  san: 
extent,  but  only  just  above  the  water's  edge,  lies  nine  or  w 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Formigas,  called  TuUoch's  Rock. 

The  geographical  position  of  the  group  is  included  b 
Iweenthe  parallels  of  .36°  57' and  39"  45' N.  lat.,  and  ti 
meridians  of  24°  55'  and  31°  15' "W.  long.  The  sever 
islands  will  be  described  under  their  separate  names. 

A'ZOTE,  or  AZO'TIC  GAS.  from  a  privative,  and  C* 
life  siifnifies  '  destructive  of  Uf^ ;'  it  is  frequentlv  calU 
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itfr^ai,  Kntrogsii  gv,  m  being  one  of  the  conttitueiits 
(tf nitrietdd  Dr.  Rutherford,  of  EdiDburgh,  recognized 
t^uapKobarHibstaace,  in  his  thesis  DeAiereMtpM- 
tin,  piiUiiW  in  1772,  but  be  mentioned  only  a  few  of 
^pnpatiB,ud  gftve  it  no  nanw.  Dr.  Priestley  procured 
it  iboat  litt  lune  period,  and  described  several  of  its  quali- 
liefin  &» Plaloiop/iicai  TronMocUvnt  for  1773;  he  after- 
nnb  olied  it  fMoguHcaimi  tdr.  The  prim-itv  disoo- 
raris  gettenlif  awarded  to  Dr.  Rutherford ;  but  it  would 
fnarn  bediSeult  to  establish  his  claim  to  it. 

Thn  ps  my  be  obtained  by  several  prooessea:  Dr. 
BnActfitdstfonted  it  from  the  oxygen  gas,  with  which  it 
fina  ttDO^erie  air.  by  rmeateiUy  brwtbing  the  lame 
fcftini  sf  stmoiiiheric  ur,  and  agitating  it  aftenmnU  with 
itaiaaui  at euatie  alkali ;  thu  abeorbra  the  oarbonie  edd 
famed  during  respiratiiHi,  and  left  the  azotie  gas  unacted 
ipta. 

Ik  ftiestley  procured  azotic  gas,  by  exposing  a  given 
nhoteof  itmoBpheric  air  to  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  iron 
&m:  br  this  the  oxygen  was  abiOTbed,  and  the  aiotic 
^idt:  Be  also  prepared  it  by  some  other  raeaas. 

Ve  shall  give,  flist,  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  this 
jM,  ind  then  state  ita  properties.  Put  a  small  piece  of 
rboipbonuoii  a  oork  flwiting  on  water  and  set  fire  to  it; 
fltile  boming,  hold  inverted  over  it  and  dipping  a  little  into 
Ik  nier,  a  gla»  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle  containing  at- 
Ufteir  air:  durine  eombustiwi  the  |dioaphorus  unites 
tiik  ilw  oxysea  of  u»  air  to  Sana  phoaphoric  add;  but 
kriop  BQ  amai^  ibr  the  asotio  gas,  that  lemaina,  and 
letdf  in  a  pore  state,  when  it  baa  eiUier  stood,  over  the 
■Ue^  or  beeo  a^tated  with  it,  until  all  the  white  vapour 
if  ^M^ioric  ax^  has  disappeajed. 
iMoc  gsa  thus  obtaiiwd,  or  by  other  methods  which 
R  ibaQ  point  out,  bos  the  following  properties:  it  is 
tiiQ^iKeDt,  colourless,  inodorous,  and  insipid.  It  is  lighter 
&u  itncspheric  air,  which  being  reckwed  1,  the  spe- 
oSe  gnrity  of  azotic  gas  ia  stated  as  follows  by  the 
unhon  named :  Biot  and  Arago,  0  969 :  Dr.  Thomson, 
^;]:BaieliDs,  0*976  ;  andaB8umiDgUiatat60°of  Fahren- 
kil,ttt«ith  30  inches  of  barometrical  preisure,  100  cubic 
><>ebei«falBKiepheric  air  weigh  3 1  grains,  an  equal  volume  (hT 
'■MEpinll  weigh  according  to  the  above  speciflo  gravi- 
tie^  ud  in  the  order  given,  30  04  grains,  very  nearly; 
^11  gnhn  ai^  30*25  grains.  The  reftaottve  power  of 
^  f<i>  is  stated  to  w  to  that  of  atmoapherio  air  aa 
I'UlH  10 1.  Its  specific  heat,  according  to  Berzeltua,  is  to 
liBttf  in  equal  weight  atmospheric  air  as  1*0347  to  1 ; 
bot  dmirts  are  not  aftreed  on  this  di£Bcult  aubject. 

^lote  is  generaUy  conaidored  as  an  electro-positive  ele- 
■o^and  in  ri^taic  combinations,  aa  attracted  to,  or  elicited 
die  negative  surface.    Mr.  Faraday  has,  however, 
^f^baad,^3t  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance 
™»pCBed,  azote  may  appear  at  either  pole ;  but  he  oon- 
that  when  it  is  evolved  at  the  negative  one,  it  is 
*PiKiyiiaiilt,  and  wben  at  the  positive,  a  seconduy  one. 
Viler  dusdvea  but  a  very  small  quantity  o(  this  gas ; 
""l^  to  Dr.  Henry,  lOOcubie  inues  take  up  cmly  1-47 
^•o^oftbegaa;  Dr.  Dnltoa  states  it  to  be  S'S,  and 
^^■"R  4-1  cubic  inches.   It  is  htal  to  anin)^  when 
'^B<d  by  itaelf,  as  implied  by  the  term  ojtoto ;  it  ex- 
"^mim  flame  immediately;  no  d^ree  of  cold'  and 
to  which  thia  gas  has  been  sulgected  has  oon- 
it  iQ  I  ilaid  form. 
Awte  letembleB  all  other  elementary  bodies  in  being 
of  sad  or  ^kaline  powers ;  iu  affinity  for  sub- 
"^"11,  both  elementary  and  compound,  appears  to  be  ex- 
"^vak-  then  being  no  one  with  which  it  combines 
^  am  mixture,  or  by  the  action  of  heat  under  common 
"Wtfinees.  By  electricity,  however,  and  perhaps  by  the 
bed  which  it  excttea,  it  may  be  made  to  combine 
^^Sn.  and  the  result  is  nitric  add;  the  experiment 
^faiiBide^  Dr.  Priestley;  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
ist  ths  result  of  it,  was  ascertained  by  Mr.  Caven- 
*JSee  Nitric  Acid.] 

^^'Migh  the  profierties  of  azote  are  rather  of  a  negative 
**ipMttfe  ^nicripCton,  and  atthoogh  its  affinities  are 
^THiteoten  into  the  compoeitiou  of  a  great  number 
^^■tiat  nHnpininds.  Thus  it  constitutes  from  ^  to 
F'theniliime  of  aLuHMpherie  air:  this,  however,  may 
^^lyfcd  tatber  as  a  mixture  than  as  a  chemical  com- 
Py^Jgen  aud  azotic  gases ;  but  with  oxygen  it  forms 
S'^tlih  conpoaoda,  tu.,  nitrous  oxide^  nitrio  oxide, 
^^■M,  hrpuucmns  add,  ud  nitiio  acid  (wtudi  see). 


Vifii  hydroMD  it  constitutes  the  alkali  ammonhM  riready 
described ;  with  ehlorine  and  iodine  it  gim  rise  to  deto- 
nating compounds;  with  carbon  it  forma  cyan(^n;  and 
with  phosphorus  a  phosi>fanret ;  but  it  is  at  least  ques 
tioDsue  whether  it  combines  with  the  other  non-raetallto 
elements,  or  with  any  of  the  metals.  It  enters  into  the 
composition  of  moat  animal  matter  exeept  tn  and  bone; 
and  though  not'a  oonstiturDt  of  the  vegetable  adds,  it  fiums 
a  part  of  most  of  the  vegetable  alkalies. 

Azote  by  itself  is  &tal  to  animals,  jret  it  is  a  most  im- 
portant constituent  of  the  air,  as  serving  to  moderate  the 
action  of  oxygen  during  eombuation,  and  the  too  great 
exeitonient  whieh  Uiat  gas  respired  unmixed  would  produce 
on  the  animal  systna.  It  upMrs  also  from  the  experiments 
of  UiyeDdiB  that  animals  will  not  live  on  food  that  contains 
no  atote. 

Although  azote  has  not  been  deeompoaed,  it  is  strongly 
suspected  to  be  a  compound  body ;  ana  various  facta  luve 
been  cited  in  support  of  this  opinion .  thus,  when  menury 
is  negativdy  electrified  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  metal 
increases  in  volume  and  becomes  a  soft  solid,  which  was 
upposed  by  Davy  to  be  derived  from  the  fbrmation  of  an 
funalgam  between  the  mercury  and  a  metal  ftimisbed  by 
the  azote  of  the  decomposed  ammonia ;  when,  however, 
this  amalgam  is  no  longer  under  eleetrical  influence,  it 
decomposes,  hydrogen,  ammonia,  and  mercury  being  pro- 
duced Davy  fuiMer  imagined  that  these  ehanges  wtre 
ocnsionad  by  the  decomposition  of  water,  the  oxygen  of 
whieh  reprodneed  axoto  vy  oombining  with  the  supposed 
metal,  and  tiiat  one  portion  of  the  hydn^en  formed  am- 
monia by  uniting  with  the  azote,  while  the  remainder  was 
evolved  in  the  gaseous  state.  According,  however,  to  Oay- 
Lusseo  and  Thenard,  these  effects  are  produced  even  when 
water  is  not  present,  and  they  oonsider  the  amalgam  as  a 
compound  of  meroury.  asote  and  hydrogen,  the  last  element 
being  combined  with  less  azote  than  in  ammonia.  Professor 
Daniell  refers  the  apparent  amalgamation  to  the  communi- 
cation of  an  adhesive  attraction  to  the  particles  of  the  metal 
b^  tlie  electrical  action,  by  which  the  particles  of  liquid  and 
aeriform  bodies  are  entangled  and  retained,  a  kind  of 
frothy  compound  being  formed,  and  the  fluidity  of  the 
mereury  destroyed.  {Jimmal  of  tha  Royal  Inititutim, 
vol.  XXX.  p.  1 2.)  Berzelins  also  supposes  that  azote  u  a 
eonpound ;  and  atthwigh  bis  views  on  the  sulgeet  an  ex- 
tramely  ingenious,  they  cannot  be  eonsidored  as  ooncla- 
sive:  Davy  attempted,  but  in  vain,  ita  deoomposition  by 
means  of  the  action     potassium  and  the  voltaic  battery. 

The  following  experiment,  related  among  others  \(f 
Mr.  Faraday,  is  stron^y  in  favour  of  the  compound  na- 
ture of  asote,  althou^  the  author  confesses  that  he  is 
not  satisfied  on  the  subject.  An  empty  tube  was  filled 
with  hydrogen  gas,  and  zinc  foil  and  a  piece  of  hydrate  of 
potash  were  put  mto  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  only  elements 
present  were  zinc  and  potassium ;  with  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, forming  the  watei  of  the  hydrate  of  potash ;  and 
yet  on  the  application  of  heat  ammonia  was  evolved,  as 
mdicated  by  its  aetion  on  moistened  ttirmerio  |«per,  placed 
in  the  upper  part  vX  the  tube.  In  this  expenment,  then, 
ammonia,  which  is  well  known  to  yield  asote  by  its  decom- 
position, appears  to  have  been  formed  without  its  preeenee, 
and  if  so,  toe  asote  must  have  been  derived  from  the  com- 
Unation  of  some  of  the  elements  enumerated.  At  present, 
however,  and  until  ftirther  experiments  have  eluddated  the 
subject,  we  must  continue  to  regard  azote  as  an  undecom- 
posed  body,  and  to  class  it  among  the  elements. 

We  shall  now  stete  various  other  modes  of  procuring 
azotic  gas  fiom  atmospheric  air,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned ;  and  we  shall  eonclude  with  notidog  its  prodlto- 
tion  by  tiie  decomposition  of  some  chemical  compounds. 

It  ma^  be  sepwated  from  atmospheric  air  by  the  flow 
combustion,  as  it  ts  termed,  of  phospbtvus;  that  is,  by 
merely  atposing  astiok  of  phosphorns,  suppwtsd  by  a  wire, 
in  a  bottle  of  air  inverted  over  water. 

By  the  exposure  of  mdstened  iron  filings,  or  iron  burnings 
to  ur  in  a  bottle  inverted  over  water,  uie  metal  oxidizes, 
and  the  azotio  gas  is  left  *  this  acts  even  more  slowly  than 
the  phospbonis  in  the  above  experiment. 

By  the  agitation  of  mercury  and  lead  in  a  corked  bottle,  for 
a  few  minutes,  a  black  powder  is  formed,  which  is  probably 
a  mixture  of  an  oxide  of  lead  with  finely-divided  mercury, 
azotio  gas  is  left. 

The  passing  of  atmospheric  air  repeatedly  over  iron,  of 
some  otoer  metals,  heated  to  redness  In  i 
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The  floqMMra  of  air  to  ■  sblation  of  mlphnnt  at  lime*  or 
tf  tulphiuet  of  potash  in  water :  this  (Operation  is  ratiiar 

By  mixing  over  vater  100  measures  of  air  and  80  mea- 
vorea  of  nitno  oxide  gas,  nitric  acid  is  formed  and  absorbed, 
and  about  60  volumes  of  azotic  gas  remain  nearly  pure. 

By  mixing  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air  with  42mea- 
surefl  of  hydrogen  gas  over  water,  and  passing  the  electric 
spark  through  the  mixture,  about  80  measures  of  nearly 
pure  azotic  gas  are  left. 

By  passing  electric  shocks  repeatedly  through  atmospberic 
air  confined  in  a  tube,  over  a  solution  of  potash,  nitric  acid 
is  formed  and  absorbed,  and  azotic  gas  is  left :  the  operation 
is  extremely  slow.   [See  Nitric  Acid.] 

Azotic  gas  may  also  be  obti^ined  by  decomposing  ammo- 
niac al  gas  by  means  of  chlorine  gas ;  nitrous  oxide  gas  by 
hydrogen  and  the  electric  spark;  nitric  oxide  gas  by  tbe 
action  of  potassium ;  by  the  decomposition  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  with  zinc ;  this  last  experiment  requires  certain 
precautions.  (Silliman's  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  25S.) 

Lastly,  when  flesh  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  diluted  nitric 
acid,  axotic  gas  is  also  obtained;  but  whether  it  is  derived 
from  the  animal  matter  or  from  the  acid,  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily  ascertained. 

AZCVTUS.   ^See  Ashdod.] 

AZTECS  is  the  name  of  a  tribe  who  settled  last  in  that 
part  of  America  now  called  Mexico,  or  New  Spain.  They 
were  living  as  a  tribe  about  tbe  year  1160  of  our  sera,  in 
AzUan,  a  country  ntnated  to  the  north  of  the  Oulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  man  of  great  influence  in  the  tribe,  named 
Huitsiton,  availed  himself,  as  it  is  said,  of  the  chirpingof  a 
Inrd  to  persuade  tbe  men  to  leave  their  native  abode.  Hav- 
ing crossed  the  Kio  Colorado,  or  Red  River,  at  a  point  l>e- 
yond  35°  N.  lat.,  they  proceeded  south-eastward  to  the  ri\er 
Gila,  where  they  lived  for  some  time,  at  apoears  from  tbe 
ruins  of  certain  antient  buildings  found  on  tne  banas  of 
that  river.  After  dwelling  in  several  places,  they  arrived 
at  Hueicolhuacan,  or  Culiacan,  24"  54'  N.  lat..  108°  1'  W. 
long.  Here  they  remained  three  years,  reformed  their  calen- 
dar, and  constructed  a  vrooden  image  of  their  god  Huitzilo- 
pochtli.  In  1 196  they  arrived  at  Tula.  From  this  place 
they  removed,  in  1216,  to  Zumpanco,  in  the  valley,  where 
afterwards  the  city  of  Mexico  was  founded.  They  were 
kindly  received  bv  the  chief  of  that  place,  Toc^panenu ;  and 
after  wandering  some  years  about  the  lake  of  Tezcuco.  they 
finally  settled  at  Acoeolco,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  southern 
ntremity  of  the  lake.  The  chief  of  Colhuaean  waged  war 
against  them,  and  in  1314  reduced  them  to  slavery.  In 
this  wretched  state  Aey  lived  for  nearly  half  a  centurv  at 
Tizapan.  A  service  which  tbe  Aztecs  rend«^  to  their 
masters  in  a  war  between  the  Colhuacanians  and  the  Xo- 
chimilchians  was  the  means  of  procuring  them  their  liberty. 
Clavigero  says  torn.  i.  p.  166)  that,  after  the  battle,  the 
Aztecs  asked  their  masters  for  some  victim  to  offer  to  their 
god.  and  that  they  were  presented  with  a  dead  bird,  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff. .  During  tbe  night  the  Azteo 
priests  removed  this  mean  oflbring  from  the  altar,  and 
placed  instead  of  it  some  odoriferous  plants,  and  a  knife 
of  itzU  or  obstdian.  On  the  feUowins  morning  they  in- 
vited tbe  Colhuaeaniuis  to  the  festivu,  and  Iringing  out 
four  prisoners  whom  they  had  ooncealed,  the  priests  sacri- 
ficed them  in  the  horrid  manner  ever  afterwards  practised 
by  the  Aztecs.  The  Colhuacanians,  horror-struck  at  this 
scene  of  blood,  ordered  this  cruel  tribe  to  remove  Rrom  their 
territory.  The  Aztecs  then  fixed  their  abode  in  Acatzi^ 
xinilan,  but  wishing  to  separate  themselves  still  further 
from  their  masters,  proceeded  to  Yztacalco,  a  group  of 
islands,  wbish  were  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  lake. 
On  one  of  these  islands  they  found  an  eagle  perched  upon 
a  nopal,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock,  and  ^ey  selected  that 
spot  tat  their  permanent  abode,  in  compliance  with  the 
oncl»  of  their  god,  who  gava  them  that  omen  as  a  sign  at 
the  termination  of  their  migntion.  Thay  huilt  there  a 
wooden  teocalU  or  temple  to  their  idol,  and  encompassed  it 
with  houses,  giving  the  place  the  name  of  TenoohUtlan, 
that  is,  the  plu^e  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock,  and  also  of  Mexi- 
caltzmco,  from  the  name  of  their  god  of  war,  Huitzilopochtli, 
or  Mexitli,  from  which  the  present  name  of  Mexico  is  cor- 
rupted by  the  Spaniards.  This  event,  according  to  the 
Aztecs*  chronology,  took  place  in  the  year  of  the  two  Calli 
I  !3'i5  of  our  eera).  They  divided  their  city  into  four  quarters, 
each  of  which  they  dedicated  to  smne  particular  god.  to 
wtMMW  honour  they  bnflt  a  toocalli. 


In  1338  discord  arose  among  Oiem  and  the  tribe  wot 
divided  into  two  factions,  one  m  which  removed  to  a  small 
island  north-west  of  the  teocalli  of  Mexitli,  where  they  built 
a  town,  called  at  first  Xaltilolco,  and  afterwards  TIateloleo, 
which  was  conquered  and  united  to  Tenocbtitlan  under  the 
reign  of  Axajacatl,  about  A.n.  1464. 

The  government  of  the  Aztecs  was  at  first  aristocratical 
A  body  of  twenty  men      the  most  distinguished  in  the 
tribe  presided  over  the  afiairs  of  the  nation.    In  1352  ther 
altcrol  this  form  of  government,  and  chose  for  their  king 
Acamapitziu,  a  noble  chief  of  their  own  tribe.  The  Tlatelol« 
chians,  after  the  example  of  their  brothers,  also  altered  the 
form  of  their  go\*emment.  and  requested  a  King  from  the 
chief  of  Aicapozaleo,to  whom  the  territoiT  where  they  hnQt 
their  town  belonged,  and  that  chief  gave  them  a  prince  of  hi> 
own  family,  named  Quaquauhpitziuuac.  On  the  death  of 
Huitzilihuitl,  tbe  second  king  of  Mexico,  it  was  established 
as  a  lav  that  four  of  the  nobles  should  elect  the  king  out 
of  tbtr  coftateral  relations  of  the  deceased  monarch,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  children.    This  law  continued  till  the 
destruction  of  the  empire.    Motezuma-Itbuicamina,  the 
first  of  that  name,  was  the  great  legislator  of  the  Aztecs. 
He  also  erected  the  great  teocalh  of  Mexico,  made  several 
important  conquests,  and  after  tbe  great  inundation,  which 
took  place  in  1446,  ordered  the  construction  of  a  magni- 
ficent dyke,  nine  miles  long  and  sixteen  feet  and  a  half 
wide.   In  a  succession  of  wars  with  the  surrounding  states* 
the  Aztecs  extended  their  dominion  over  all  the  country 
eomprisiDK  the  modem  districts  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaeto, 
Puebia,  Mexico,  and  Yalladolid,  an  extent,  according  to 
Humbddt,  of  fVom  16,000  to  20,000  square  leagues. 

Until  the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  the  ruj'al  authority 
was  restrained  iv'ithin  very  narrow  limits.  The  emperors 
were  not  allowed  to  undertake  any  affair  of  importance 
which  could  aftct  the  eommuni^,  without  first  consulting 
the  three  supreme  councils  of  Uie  nation.  These  councils 
were  composed  of  the  nobility.  With  the  power  acquired 
by  conquests  the  empenus  gained  every  day  more  ascen- 
dency over  the  nation,  until,  under  tbe  emperor  Mote- 
zuma  II.,  the  Aztec  government  degenerated  into  a 
complete  despotism.  When  tbe  king  was  chosen  he  was 
consecrated  with  manj  fentastic  and  superstitious  cere- 
monies by  the  high-pnest,  after  which  he  was  compelled  tc 
fast  rigidly  for  fhur  days ;  then  he  went  to  war  in  order  t< 
procure  prisoners  to  serve  as  victims  at  ^  festival  of  the 
coronation.  When  tbe  king  returned  from  this  oxpeditiot 
he  was  solemnly  crowned.  The  crown  was  a  sort  of  mitfe 
made  of  thin  plates  of  gold,  and  ornamented  with  fi^thera 
The  mantle  was  a  st^uare  piece  of  cotton  stuff,  with  stripe 
of  deep  blue  and  white  colour.  The  prindpal  servants  o 
his  household  consisted  of  a  grand-steward,  and  tbe  treasure 
of  the  jewels.  The  latter  was  at  the  same  time  tbe  hesa< 
and  director  uf  the  workmen  employed  in  the  palace  ic 
the  polishing  and  setting  of  gems.  All  the  offices  in  Xh 
king's  household  were  held  by  the  first  nobilitv.  Otlxc 
nobles  superintended  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  )>elungiii 
to  the  king,  and  had  the  usufhiot  of  tbem.  These  nobU 
men  accompanied  the  king  ev«rywhete,  and  each  presente 
him  with  a  nosegay  on  certain  occasions. 

When  war  haa  been  decided  upon  against  am'  nation  I 
the  king  and  his  councils,  an  ambassador  was'sent  to  tl 
chief  of  that  nation,  to  ^gniiy  to  him  the  motive  of 
war  and  to  propose  the  means  of  avoiding  it.  If  tX 
chief  submitted  to  the  terms  proposed,  peace  was  gi9Ttt«( 
if  he  refused,  two  successive  embassies  were  then  sent,  tj 
first  to  the  most  influential  men  in  the  nation  and  anoth. 
to  the  people.  They  also  sent  with  their  ambassadors  i 
image  of  their  god  Mexitli,  which  if  the  enemies  plc&c^ 
among  their  own  gods,  that  nation  became  the  allies  of  tl 
Aztecs.  In  every  nation  of  Anahuac  (the  most  conai^t 
hensive  native  name  for  New  Spain)  there  was  a  flclrl  ^ 
a^rt,  called  jaotialli,  in  which  the  fhst  battle  was  fou^^i 
When  the  Aztec  army  was  numerous  it  was  r^ninted  ' 
xi(|uipilU,  or  divisions  of  8000  men.  The  dignity  of  jg^y^ 
ra^ssimo  was  the  first  in  the  state  after  the  emperor,  "^h.^ 
other  superior  officers  commanded  under  him.  The 
rals  and  other  officers,  who  were  always  chosen  out  of  f 
nobility,  gradually  rose  from  the  rank  of  the  commoxi  a 
dier.  A  new  soldier  was  at  first  employed  in  carrying  .| 
arms  and  baggage  of  his  master.  He  was  almost 
When  he  captured  a  prisoner,  he  received  a  square  nick.^| 
with  a  device  of  flowers,  which  was  the  first  sign  of  ^ 
motion  in  the  umy;  when  In^jeaptnred  jfenr  en«x^ 
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ht  necmd  19mwus  »  nuitle  haTing  two  htmpt  of  blaok 
and  reUow.  and  a  fringe  round.    They  had  three  niiU- 
*3ijarden,  oiled  those  of  the  princes,  of  the  eagle»  and 
jf  dx  oeeb^  or  American  tiger.   The  first  was  ^e  most 
ooooanUe^  and  Ita  device  consisted  in  the  person  knighted 
wmxmg  hb  hair  tied  upw  the  crown  of  his  head,  and 
ttufuig  from  it  as  many  tassels  of  cotton  as  the'  fbata 
of  nlnor  he  had  perfenaed.   The  defensive  arms  of  the 
iiteeswerv  the  ahield,  the  oiirus,  and  the  helmet.  The 
lUeUi  were  nude  <^  leeds  interwoven  with  cotton  thread 
ttd  cmred  with  fiiathers.  or  of  turtle-^Il  eovered  with 
|lil>B  of  copper,  sQirec;  or  gold.   Some  of  these  shidds 
nn  large  enoush  1c  com  their  bodies  entirelyp  and  wen 
■sds  so  that  tb«^  eould  be  fdded  together  ud  carried 
mda  the  arm,  hks  an  nmbrdla.   Their  cmrasses  were 
■sde  of  cotton  quilted,  and  were  arrow-proof. 
Mmeto  were  made  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  heads  of  tigers, 
sCTpeots,  and  othM  animus.   Their  offensive  arms  were 
stings,  bowa.  spean.  pikes,  elutw,  and  swords.   They  never 
■ade  oae  of  poiaoiwd  arrows.   Tbnr  sword  was  a  piece  of 
■me  hard  wood,  three  feet  and  a  half  long,  the  edge  of 
vfaidt  was  imied  ot  obndian.    The  first  blow  of  this 
Kspon  was  teiriUe;  bat  it  was  then  rendered  useless. 
Thor  enaifcu  resembled  more  a  Roman  than  a  modem 
standard.   It  rmmented  an  e^le  in  the  act  of  darting 
span  a  tiger,    lliey  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  fortii^- 
iDgetbea.  and  MuiDanded  them  with  walls,  ditches,  and 
psbsadots;  hot  tiw  piineipal  Jtartifleations  war*  tiieir 
tsocaHii,  or  templea. 

The  jodiaiBl  aysleM  of  the  Axteci  showed  no  email 
de^ee  of  eivQisaSuHi.  A  supreme  judge,  called  cihuacoati, 
dsoded  daSmtively  in  all  matters,  both  civil  and  criminal, 
aad  appeiated  aome  of  the  inferior  judges  and  also  the  coK 
hdm  of  the  revenues.  Atribnnalcomposedoftfaree  judges, 
olhd  tlaeatacatl,  decided  upon  all  the  cases  in  the  first  and 
sseoad  instaiioe.  These  judges  sat  every  day  to  hear  all 
the  eaoses  biaagfat  bebre  thrai.  In  civil  matters  there  was 
m  sfpeal  from  this  tribunal  to  the  cihuacoati,  but  not  in 
cfonal  raHH^.  In  every  quarter  or  division  of  the  city 
tbsK  was  a  certain  magistrate  elected  annually  by  the 
psspls;  called  teoctlL  TMs  magistrate  judged  in  the  first 
mibmet,  and  was  oUiged  to  give  an  account  every  day  to 
the  thcateeatl  ■  cf  everything  that  had  happened  in  his 
pmilisi  district  These  teiudi  had  other  uferigr  officers 
them.  In  every  commune  there  were  nnnioipal 
dented  hf  the  inhabitants.  Ihere  were  also 
who  patrolled  and  watched  during  the  night.  In 
I  of  importanoe  the  judges  were  bound  to  oonsult  die 
Every  month,  or  rather  every  twenty  days,  all  the 
ttmrt  jodges  assembled  before  the  king,  when  all  the 
nssri  Btfll  left  undecided  in  their  respective  tribunals  were 
iasSy  settled.  Ili^r  criminal  laws  w«re  very  severe 
Tbasoii,  voluntary  hcHnieide,  robbery  of  gold  or  silver,  theft 
ie  the  naait«c-pj»Be,  adolteiy,  and  incest,  were  the  orimas 
rieied  with  the  ntmoat  rigour  of  the  law.  Ihrunkenness  in 
a  vBwBg  nan  was  paaished  bv  hanging,  and  throwing  the 
Wy  allerwaids  into  the  lake,  if  the  offender  waa  of  a  noble 
;  if  he  was  «na  of  the  oommon  people,  ha  wu  made 
•  siMe  ftr  tlM  first  oftnee^  and  hung  for  the  aeeood.  At 
age  «r  aerenty,  a  man  or  a  womwa  might  get  intozi- 
i  with  impiroity.  Vo  advoeatea  were  in  use  among  the 
ti  die  criminal  himself  eondnctad  the  defence  ^his 
rasa.  Vo  otter  pmof  could  be  adduced  except  wit- 
and  in  the  abaenea  of  witnesses  the  criminal  was 
to  dear  himaelf  by  an  oath.  They  swoce  by  the 
the  (asm  of  taking  tins  oath  waa  to  touch  the  ground 
■iih  two  ingnra  and  then  cany  them  to  tiieir  mootha. 

The  li^t  ofprivate  property  was  fully  understood  among 
the  Asaec*.  "The  landa  ware  hdd  by  different  tenures: 
■me  pameMed  tbem  in  fUl  rigbt,  and  wen  allowed  to 
bsmAr  ttem  either  by  aale  or  oeiaisa;  otbeis  held  them 
dsegwith  eertain  ofloM.  andaoBsaqnenfly  eonki  not  dis- 
ism  af  Ihsm.  The  hods  wna  apportimwd  aaaoog  the 
H^teptiscla,  the  noUaa,  and  tha  people.  Ofthiiathe 
I  MI  pu— liiMiw;  flie  other  three  met»ly 
The  oanunoa  lands  wem  cultivated  in 
J  and  the  prodnee  was  deposited  in  atorebonses.  from 
*teiB  the  inha^bifants  ware  aup^ted  gra^  according  to 
Attwsnis.  In  their  paintings  we  lanM  of  the  king  were 
fiiMi  led.  dkoee  of  the  nobiUty  scarlet,  and  those  of  the 
light  y^ow.  AU  the  infa^tanta  of  the  oonquered 
nwe  oUioad  to  pur  a  thknto  ii:  kind  to  the  king, 
^tthi  ftm\mm  nf  ths  ffitW,  ami  Ythrir  indaaby,  and 
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there  was  a  storebonie  !ki  every  town  in  which  the  ptndtHM 
of  this  tax  was  depodtec,  and  pro^  officers  were  appointed 
to  collect  it  Slavery  was  admitted  among  the  Axtecs, 
Slaves  were  either  bought  or  persons  became  so  as  a  punish- 
ment for  certain  crimes,  but  the  son  of  a  slave  was  in  all 
cases  a  free  man. 

The  Axtecs  had  stKne  imperfect  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
absolute  and  eternal,  to  whom  worship  ms  due.  They 
believed  lum  to  be  invisible  and  incorptweal,  and  therefore 
no  representation  of  him  waa  either  ^nted  or  sculptured. 
They  gave  to  this  being  the  name  of  Teotl.  The  epithets 
of  Ipiunemoani.  him  vf  whom  we  live,  and  Tloqu»*Na- 
huaqne,  he  who  has  all  in  himself,  were  also  given  to  him. 
But  the  knowledge  of  this  supreme  being  was  obaonred  by 
a  multitude  irf  inferior  deities.  They  also  believed  in  the 
•Xtstenoe  of  an  evil  spirit,  called  by  them  TIacateoiJotod, 
whom  they  supposed  to  he  always  em{^'ed  in  causing  evil 
to  mankind.  The  souls,  both  of  man  and  beast,  tboy  be- 
lieved to  be  immortal.  According  to  their  notions  of  a  fbture 
state,  there  were  three  diflbrant  maiftions  where  men  enjoyed 
a  future  state  of  existence.  The  first  was  the  house  of  the 
san,  where  the  soldiers  who  fell  in  battle,  and  the  womea 
who  died  in  childbed,  were  received.  It  was  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  tba  spirits  of  the  departed  warriors  to  hail  the  sun 
with  hymns  and  dances  on  ita  rining,  and  to  accompany  it 
to  the  zenith,  where  it  was  met  by  the  female  spirits,  who 
in  like  manner  eaoorted  the  great  luminary  in  the  rest  of  its 
coarse.  After  a  period  of  four  years  had  elapsed,  they  were 
transformed  into  deads,  v  into  birds  of  the  most  brilliant 
Idumage,  and  th^  aaoended  into  heaven  to  breathe  the 
pure  euier,  or  occasionally  descended  on  the  earth,  where 
their  time  was  passed  in  singing  and  inhaling  the  perfumes 
of  plante  and  flowers.  The  second  abode  was  the  Tlalocan, 
or  the  abode  of  the  god  TUoc,  the  god  of  water,  which  was 
the  place  that  the  spiritt  of  young  children  who  had  been 
sacrificed  to  that  god,  and  of  all  others  who  had  died  of 
certain  diseases,  inhabited  -  in  this  place  they  wen  regaled 
with  every  sort  of  delicacy  that  eould  produoe  delight  The 
third  abode  was  the  Mictlan,  or  hell,  where  Mictlanteuctli 
and  Mitlancibuatl,  the  god  attd  goddess  of  hell,  reigned. 
This  place  was  destined  for  those  who  died  in  any  utlier 
way.  In  this  place  the  departed  spirils  snflbred  nothing 
except  the  incaovanianea  anting  ftun  the  oom^ato  dark- 
neaatrf  the  {dace. 

The  Aitaes  supposed  that  four  snceesiiva  revolutions  had 
at  difliwent  epochs  destroved  mankind.  These  epochs  were 
called  ages  or  suns.  Tne  first  was  called  Tlaltonatiuh.  or 
the  age  of  the  earth,  which  took  place  SSOfi  jears  Bfl«r  the 
creation  of  the  first  sun.  in  which  tiie  giants,  who  had  then 
dominitm  over  the  earth,  were  deatioyed  by  famine,  and 
those  who  escaped  from  this  scourge  were  devoured  by 
tigers.  The  second  was  called  Tletonatiuh,  the  age  of  fire, 
and  happened  4804  years  aiker  the  preceding  ajje.  At  this 
epoeh  the  worid  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  as  the  birds 
only  eould  eeeape  the  general  oonfiagration,  men  were 
changed  into  birds.  A  man  and  a  woman  were,  howevec. 
saved  in  a  oave.  The  third  epoeh,  Shdcatonatiuh,  or  the 
age  of  wind,  took  place  4010  yean  after  the  age  of  fire.  In 
tins  landation  tiie  world  ma  destroyed  by  violent  hurricanes, 
and  the  fow  own  who  eieaped  were  changed  into  apes.  The 
fourth  epoeh,  Atonatiuh,  the  age  of  water,  happened  4008 
yean  after  the  preoediag  revolution.  In  this  mvolution  a 
universal  deluge  occurred,  in  which  all  men  vera  changed 
into  fishes,  except  a  man  and  a  woman.  This  privileged 
pair  were  saved  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree :  the  children  of  this 
oouple  wNe  all  born  dumb,  and  were  taught  to  speak  b\'  a 
dove ;  but  every  child  learned  a  different  language.  The 
duration  of  these  four  ages,  which,  ace(»ding  to  Humboldt's 
imeipretation, is,  as .wehave  stated.  18,028  years,  does  not 
axeesd  1417  yean  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Ixtil- 
xochid.   <See  Hombcddt'a  Atitu  Pittontqut,  p.  209.'. 

In  all  ^  Buropean  bislorians  who  have  written  on 
antiqultias  ui  ths  Axtecs,  the  Order  of  these  revolutions  is 
diflSsnnt;  tlw  age  td  water  being  placed  flnt,  and  that  of 
fin  Iwt  This  arrw,  according  to  Humboldt*  has  arisen 
trgm  their  reading  the  painting  which  represents  tliis  part 
of  the  A^teoa'  history  from  left  to  right,  beginuing  at  tbe 
top,  instead  of  reading  from  right  to  left,  beginning  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  the  system  adopted  by  the  Mexican 
historian  Fernando  Alba  Ixttlxochitl,  who  lived  soun  after 
the  conquest:  he  was  a  great  grandson  of  tbe  last  king 
of  Ao^uaoan,  His  histoiy  of  New  Sj 
■cripl,  in  tbe  hbnury  of  the  Jasnita  at 
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Besides  die  supreme  being,  the  Axtecs  worsnippea  innn- 
Amble  divinities,  the  principal  of  whicli  were  thirteen. 
KTery  tndeand  profes»ion  had  its  particular  god.  They  had 
braides  their 'household  goda,  of  which  the  king  and  the 
first  noblemen  had  six,  the  inferior  nohilitjr  four,  and  every 
plebeian  two.  These  divinities  were  worshipped  by  offering 
to  them  sacriQces  of  human  victims,  of  animals,  plants, 
flowers,  and  fmiu :  by  prayers,  hymns,  fasUngs,  and  other 
rigorous  penances,  m  which  th2  worshippers  frequently  shed 
their  own  blood.  The  human  sacrifices  were  so  horrible, 
that  the  simple  recital  of  them  excites  di^ust;  and  so  fre- 
ouent  and  numerous,  that  the  Mexican  historians  calculate 
ibat  no  less  than  20.000  victims  perished  every  year,  but 
Otii  muit  be  a  gnat  raaggention. 

The  prioiti  warn  very  numenms.  Besidee  serving  in  the 
temi^  they  were  employed  in  educating  the  youth,  in 
painting  tfaa  umals  of  the  empire,  in  forming  and  regulating 
the  calendar,  in  oomposing  hymns,  and  in  other  scientific 
and  Utmry  pursuits.  Tha  body  of  the  priests  was  subject 
to  two  high  priests,— the  Teoteuctli,  or  divine  lord,  and  the 
Hneitea|iiiqui.  or  high  priest :  both  offices  were  elective ; 
but  It  is  not  known  whether  the  electors  were  the  body  of 
the  priests  themselves,  or  the  electors  who  appointed  the 
king.  In  Acolhuaean  the  high-priest  was  always  the  second 
son  (tf  the  king.  (GU^gero,  vol.  ii.  cb.  vi.  p.  39.)  There 
wore  also  pmoos  of  both  seMs  devoted  to  the  aer\-ico  of  the 
^nds.  who  Imd  in  ntirsnmit.  pntfising  very  severe  auste- 
rities. 

The  Axtecs  had  two  eereraoniet,  rosembhng  the  cir- 
cumcision of  the  Jews  and  the  baptism  of  Christians. 
Every  ehiid  who  was  devoted  hy  his  parents  to  the  ser\-ice 
of  the  temple  was  conaeented  by  the  priesU  by  making  an 
iwnsion  on  its  biesst  with  a  kniw  of  <rtisidian.  A  child  of 
either  sex,  fbur  days  after  its  birth,  was  taken  hy  the  mid- 
wife to  the  court  ta  the  house,  where  a  ceremony  analogous 
to  our  baptism  was  perfi^meft 

The  Aztecs  attended  very  assiduously  to  the  instruction 
of  their  children.  In  genwal,  every  child  followed  the  pro- 
fession of  his  fatber.  From  their  third  to  their  fifteenth 
year  they  were  instruoted  in  their  bouses  by  their  parents. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  they  were  sent  to  the  temples,  or  to 
some  private  school,  to  be  taught  those  acquirements  which 
their  parents  were  unable  to  impart  to  them.  The  education 
,if  the  Aztec  youth  is  described  m  the  collection  of  Mendoza, 
pUte  lviii.-lxiv.  (Aglio,  Atitiquitiet  of  Mexico,  vol.  i.) 

When  a  man  and  a  fomale  had  arrived  at  a  proper  a^', 
which  for  the  former  was  twenty  or  twenty- two,  and  for  the 
latter  aerentaen  or  eighteen,  the  aarriage  was  eontracted 
between  the  families  ^  means  of  a  female  nq^ator.  wlu> 
was  sent  to  the  bride  that  the  father  of  the  youth  had  chosen 
for  his  ion.  This  woman,  accompanied  by  four  other  re- 
males,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands*  carried  the 
bride  upon  her  shoulders  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom. 
There  she  was  met  by  the  relations  of  the  intended  husband, 
who,  after  flimigating  her  with  copal,  introduced  her  into 
the  house.  Tbe  eouiHe  wore  plaoed  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire- 
side, and  the  fomale  n^[oeiator  tied  bother  the  end  of 
their  garments,  in  whteh  eeremony  they  made  the  marriage 
contract  eonsist  An  elderiy  man  and  woman,  who  at  the 
same  time  aeted  as  witnesses  to  the  ceremony,  then  deli- 
vered a  speech  to  the  new-mairied  couple,  and  presented 
them  with  some  food.  Fonr  days  aftw  they  went  to  the 
temideto  oftr  to  the^godthe  mats  on  which  thw  had  slept 

Tne  ceremonies  which  the  Axtoes  used  in  their  burials 
were  no  Ims  singcdar.  As  soon  as  sny  one  died,  a  certain 
master  of  oenmonies  flnt  eovered  tbe  bod^  with  pieces  of 
the  paper  of  aloe,  and  sprinkled  the  head  with  water;  then 
he  dressed  the  corpse  in  a  garment  representing  that  of  tbe 
partienlar  god  or  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  the  profes- 
sion or  prd'essions  which  the  deceased  had  followed  in  his 
lifetime.  Under  this  dress  they  placed  a  flask  of  water  for 
the  journey  whieh  the  deceased  was  ^ng  to  enter  on, 
and  likewtse  six  piecee  of  paper  contaming  instructions, 
in  virtue  of  wfaien  hewoun  be  allowed  to  pass  through 
different  |4aees  in  his  voyage.  The  body  was  afterwards 
burnt,  .with  all  the  ornaments,  arms,  instruments,  and 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  deceased,  and  with  a  techtchi,  a 
domestic  quadruped  of  the  Uexicans.  Whilst  the  master 
of  ceremwiies  was  kindline  tbe  fire,  some  priests  sung 
fiineral  hymna.  Whoi  tbelwdy  was  consumed  hy  the  fire, 
they  placed  the  ashes  in  a  tobicI,  with  a  gem  of  more  or 
leia  nlue*  aeflofflng  to  the  means  of  the  deoeaied's  ftoiily. 
aodtUiftinsMlaravBBhuiiBdinftdaq^hota^and  libMions 


of  pulque  oflbred  Vpoo  it  for  several  days.  With  the  bwliu 
of  kings  and  great  lords,  their  priest,  some  of  their  wives, 
slaves,  and  other  aen'ants  of  their  household,  were  killed  and 
then  burnt.  Those  who  died  of  le|vosy  and  other  dixeases,  or 
before  attaining  the  age  of  seventeen,  were  buried  without 
burning :  their  bodies  were  placed  in  niches  made  of  stone 
and  mortar,  sitting  upon  a  chair  .surrounded  by  their  amis, 
and  wearing  many  vfduabie  jeweis.  They  had  no  appointed 
place  for  burying  their  dead ;  some  buried  tbeni  in  their 
own  gardens,  and  othere  in  the  teocalli.  The  sshes  of  itm 
kings  were  deposited  in  the  great  teocalli. 

The'  manner  adored  }ty  tbe  Axtecs  <rf  computing  time 
shows  thst  they  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  astro 
nomieal  knowledge.  They  had  a  solar  year  ot  363  days 
divided  into  eighteen  months,  of  twenty  days  each.  The 
five  complementary  days,  which  they  called  nemontemi. 
or  useless,  were  added  to  the  last  month.  The  year  wad 
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represented  in  tlicir  paintings,  as  the  engraving  shows,  by  a 
circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  they  placed  a  figure  intended 
to  represent  the  moon  illuminated  by  the  sun ;  and  in.  the 
circumference  they  placed  the  symbols  of  the  eighteen 
months.  The  month  was  divided  into  four  periods  of  fiw 
days  each.  Thirteen  of  their  yeara  formed  a  period  aaa 
loKOUS  to  the  Roman  Indit-tiun,  which  they  culled  tlail 
pilli;  four  tlalpilli  formed  a  xiuhroolpilli,  or  ligature  o 
years;  and  two  xiuhmolpilli  a  huehuetiliztU,  or  old  age  o 
a  hundred  and  four  years.  Instead  of  adding  one  day  ever^ 
fourth  year,  as  we  do,  they  added  thirteen  days  every  fifty 
two  years.  They  had  also  a  lunar  year,  by  wWh  they  rm 
fiulated  their  sacred  festivals.  The  years  were  distinguishei 
by  the  names  of  Tochtii,  a  rabbit ;  Acatle,  a  cane  or  reed 
Tecpail,  a  Hint ;  and  Calti.  a  house.  The  first  year  of  thei 
century  was  called  first  rabbit ;  tbe  second,  second  cane ;  th 
third,  third  Hint;  the  fourth,  fourth  house;  tbe  fifUi,  &fl 
rabbit,  and  so  on,  till  the  indiction  ended  with  the  thirteent 
rabbit.  The  second  period  began  with  the  first  reed,  an 
tfien  fallowed  second  flint,  third  house,  and  fourth  rabbt 
to  end  with  the  thirteenth  cane.  The  order  of  the  thir 
period  was  flint,  house,  rabUt,  reed .  and  that  of  the  fourtl 
house,  rabbit,  reed,  and  flint  The  age  was  represented  i 
their  paintings  by  a  eirele  formed  by  a  serpent  bfting^  i' 
tail,  and  forming  four  foldings  with  its  body,  which  corn 
sponded  to  tbe  four  indictions.  In  the  centra  of  this  circ' 
they  painted  a  face  representing  the  sun,  and  round  it  tl 
images  of  a  mbbit  or  hare,  a  reed,  a  knife  flint  and. 
house,  and  upon  each  st^  the  number  of  that  sign  expreaai 
in  dots  or  rounds.  Their  year,  according  to  the  comput&tic 
of  Clavigero  (vol.  ii.  p.  334 ),  began  on  the  26th  of  Febru&r 
on  the  first  year  of  the  cycle ;  but  every  fourth  year  it  wu  a: 
ticipated  one  day,  and  on  the  last  yeu-  of  the  cycle  it  be^ 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  becutse  of  the  thirtck^ 
intercalary  days  of  the  leap  years.  According  to  HnmlaQl 
(Researchety  p.  13S),  tbe  beginning  €if  the  Astec  y« 
varied  ftom  uie  ninth  to  tlw  twenty-eigbtii  of  Jmttu«u 
The  day  was  di^'ided  into  nght  parts,  four  wUeb  'vr* 
ffMT  the  rising  and  setth^t  of  tne  stin,  and  two  fcr 
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lunth,  ItftMnth.  and  tvw^-flnt  boon  of  utronoinical 
fime.  Tbej  aseertained  the  hour  in  the  dsy-time  by  the 
nm,  ud  at  nigbt  by  the  itars.   The  names  of  different 
maafts  were  taken  from  amne  festival,  or  from  tome  cir- 
eumstuee,  which  usually  tutppeoed  iu  the  month,  ami  the 
use  WIS  obacrred  with  renrd  to  the  namei  of  the  days. 
Theim  were  all  designated  by  a  pvtienlar  name.  At  the 
ad  of  ereiy  xiuhmolpilU  they  hield  a  religioua  ftatiral. 
smevfaat  analoBoua  to  the  aabbatie  year  of  the  Jews. 
Ota  die  ewe  of  the  fcatinl  titer  dastnqred  tin  flmiture 
flf  tlwir  homes  (Clanjcm,  t<«.  iL  p.  84X  and  axtin- 
fsUied  Oe  Sras.    On  the  ereniiig  (rf  the  tame  day, 
Moa  jnieeta  proceeded  from  the  principal  tem^  into  a 
BRgUxHuing  mountain  to  kindle  the  new  flr&   The  prieata 
always  set  out  in  J^oper  time  to  arrive  at  tha  place  a  little 
before  midnieht.    The  women  remained  confined  in  their 
bo«ues  with  tibeir  faoea  covered,  as  the  Azteca  believed  that 
they  would  be  changed  into  wild  beasts  if  they  witnessed  Uie 
ccRinooy ;  the  men  stood  in  anxious  expectatioD  upon  the 
tenaees  of  their  houses  awaiting  the  result,  for  they  rancied 
tfaat^if  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  new  fire 
tbe  wcrid  would  he  destroyed.   The  fire  was  procured  by 
wans  d  the  fiction  of  two  diy  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
bieast    a  priaoner,  who  was  afteicwards  sacrificed  upon  the 
WMBtain.   After  the  fire  waa  lighted,  the  priests  returned 
le  the  eitf.  aod,  having  liriited  ue  fire  in  the  temples,  they 
fiMiflnited  amongf  the  inhabitants  a  portion  of  this  sacred 
ire.  The  next  thirteen  days  w«e  spent  in  sup^ying  their 
hooaes  with  new  things,  in  the  plaoa  of  those  which  had 
ben  destroyed. 

The  Aztec*  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts  ol 
MMn]  life.    The  monuments  of  architecture,  aculptuFe, 
aod  painting  which  still  exist,  though  very  far  behind  ibat 
degree  of  perfection  which  these  arts  had  obtained  among 
nam  of  the  nations  of  the  old  oontinent,  are  not  devoid 
taeiiL  The  Ajtec  painters  had  no  knowledge  of  perspec- 
6^  nor  of  li^t  and  shade.  Their  designs  are  coarse  and 
vncaolh;  their  figures  are  fantastical,  and  only  drawn  in 
Vnik;  but  they  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and 
nnUity  of  tbotr  colouxs.   Their  works  of  architecture  and 
senlptaeeTUiee  a  br  auperior  degree  of  excellence.  The 
AxtSa  were  alao  acquainted  wiu  the  art  of  casting  in 
metal  flgaiea  of  nattu^  objects.   Their  nosaic^  w  rather 
>vks  or  embroidery,  were  admirable.   The  method  they 
Hloptad  was  to  glue  feathers  of  different  colours  upon  a 
FBce  of  canvas,  and  then  place  it  upon  a  tablet  of  wood  or  a 
pble  of  copper.   They  laid  the  feathers  ao  even  and  matched 
Ibe  ttHoura  so  admirably,  as  to  give  to  objects  thus  repre- 
ssed the  appearance  of  painting.   Another  work,  which 
ni|{hi  with  greater  pn^riety  he  colled  mosaic,  they  made 
pteees  of  shells  of  different  colours.    This  work  was 
done  1^  separate  artificers,  every  one  of  whom  undertook  a 
(Btaio  part  of  it,  and  then  another  artist  arranged  the 
4^enot  parts  together,  so  as  to  complete  the  performance. 

Hie  biMisesof  the  poor  were  msdeof  reeds,  or  of  unbaked 
Wek,  and  wen  loofta  witii  a  certun  species  d  grass,  upon 
■hidi  they  |daeed  leaves  of  the  aloe,  eut  in  tlw  shape  of 
flsK.  Tlwy  had  but  one  apaitment,  where  aU  lived  toge- 
Atr.  The  booses  of  the  dtiaena  had  besides  an  ^janlHwlt 
««aiOTy.  and  a  temaacalliorbath.  The  noUes  had  their 
bnses  built  with  stone  and  mortar,  and  consisted  of  two 
iteies,  covered  with  a  flat  roof  or  terrace.  The  stone  most 
fmamtmif  used  for  building  was  the  tetxontli,  a  red  stone, 
■ery  hard  and  pofous.  Their  tools  were  made  either  of 
4iidtaa  or  copper.  Thnr  stufis  weie  of  cottm,  of  rabbit's 
ksK,  d  a  certain  species  of  palm,  and  of  thread  made 
««f  the  leawes  of  me  aloe.  The  dress  of  the  men  con- 
Med  111  a  I  ill  in  a  sash  tied  round  the  waist,  with  the  two 
banging  befcm  and  behind,  and  a  square 
fimr  feet  long,  the  two  extremities  of  which  ware 
th^  chest.  This  mantle  covered  the  ihoulden  and 


itAe  body  iriiiod.  The  women  wore  a  iqnan  piece  of 
Mtisd  raood  their  niita,  which  desoendea  down  to  their 
■Ida^  and  a,  sort  of  waisteoaS  without  deevei.  The  stuff 
^  Iqr  dw  poor  was  made  of  the  aloe,  and  that  of  the 
**lm<f  unua  emlvaidend  with  feathers  or  labbit's  hair. 
*^  ihoca  floosisted  in  a  sole  cut  oat  of  the  leaves  of  the 
^  fciteaed  to  the  foot  with  a  eold.   lie  kinga  wore 
*^i*tiriH  plates  of  silvw,  gold,  or  copper.   None  of  the 
■^iMs  eut  their  hair,  with  the  exception  of  the  virgins 
^*ae  euBseeiated  to  the  servioe  of  the  temples ;  the 
it  OD  the  crown  of  their  heads,  and  the  women  let 
"■■Idm  tbasr  ahoaldpif^  Beth  ma  and  woaHO  won 


rings  and  other  omamenU  in  their  ears,  nose,  and  unde/ 
lip,  as  also  collars  and  bracelets.  On  their  festivals  the* 
ate  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  prisoners  or  daves  who  had 
been  sacrificed  in  the  temple.  They  also  made  use  of 
several  intoxicating  liquors,  the  princij^  of  which  was  that 
called  by  the  Spaniards  pulque,  nmde  of  the  juice  of  tlie 
aloe.  They  were  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  beasts 
of  burden.  Things  were  oonveved  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther upon  men's  shoulders.  Tbey  had  public  roads  and 
inns,  uao  bridges,  some  at  whwh  were  suspended  over  the 
torrents.  Thoe  smpensuoi-bridgeB  consisted  in  a  sort  oi 
hanuaor^  made  oi  strong  ropes  of  aloe,  and  suspended 
from  two  trees  on  wtA  side  of  the  stream.  In  their  traffic 
with  each  other  tbey  made  um  of  the  bean  of  tiw  eacao- 
nut<7VoAnMiM  00000),  a  bag  of  v/hieh  represented  8000 
units ,  a  feather  or  quill  full  of  gold,  which  represented  400 ; 
and  a  sort  of  ecun,  the  value  of  which  is  not  known,  made 
of  copper,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  T.  In  their  chinampas,  or 
floating- gardena,  they  cultivated  Indian  corn  and  several 
species  of  vegeubles  and  flowers.  These  gardens  were 
made  upon  large  rafts  formed  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  brush- 
wood, covered  with  the  black  mould  d  the  lake.  The 
larmer  who  cultivated  it  built  at  one  of  the  extramities  o^ 
the  chinampa  a  hut  Um  his  abode.  These  gardens  floated 
on  the  lake,  or  were  attached  to  the  shore. 

The  Astee  language  wants  the  sounds  eorresponding  to 
the  letters  b,  d./,  g.  and  r.  and  ahoonds  m  those  expreaaed 
by  I,  X,  t,  tl,  tx,  and  a.  The  lettw  (  thoi^  occurring  so 
often  in  that  language,  is  never  found  at  t^  commence 
ment  of  a  word.  The  langua^  is  very  copious.  Clavigem, 
as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  gives  a  list  of  forty-four  auuioaa 
who  nave  written  in  that  language,  mostly  on  religious  sub- 
jects, and  were  able  to  eiqireaa  the  most  abstract  ideas  without 
being  obliged  to  borrow  any  words  from  other  languages.  It 
has  very  few  monosyllalHO  words,  and  although  it  allows  greet 
freedom  in  the  CMopounding  of  words,  even  to  the  extent 
occasionally  d  no  leas  than  sixteen  syllabks,  yet  few  are 
monosyllables  in  their  roots.  It  abounds  in  diminutives,  like 
the  It^an,  and  there  is  no  verb  from  which  many  verbal 
nouns  are  not  derived,  and  few  substantives  that  cannot  be 
converted  into  verbs.  The  plural  of  nouns  is  formed  by 
doubling  the  first  syllable  and  adding  the  particle  in  to  the 
word,  thus  from  miatlit  a  oat,  is  formed  mimiitiu,  cata.  Thia 
reduplicatiun  is  sometimes  made  in  the  middle  of  the  word, 
as  i^pochtli,  a  girl,  ichpopochtin,  giris.  In  all  the  ex- 
amples quoted  by  Humboldt,  it  should  be  observed,  the 
I  is  dropped  in  the  pluraL  Vertud  nouns  are  fonnod 
by  means  of  the  parbcle  listli ;  thus  tnim  tlatlolaoa,  to 
ask  a  question,  they  form  the  noun  tetlaniliztli.  a  qnea- 
tion.  The  Aztec  language  is  verv  regular  in  its  con- 
struction, and  abounds  in  words  adapted  to  compliment. 
Tbo  word  notlaxomahuizteopixeatitsin,  t.  <r.,  my  esteemed 
lord  and  reverend  priest  and  &ther,  is  the  word  commonly 
used  by  a  Mexican  in  addressing  a  lu-iest.  This  word  is 
thus  analyied  by  Clavigero,  no,  mjf,  tlasontli,  etteemtd, 
mahuiitie,  nwre^  teo^xqui  (go^AaqMr),  pn'uf,  taiU. 
/oAer. 

The  Aiteea  oultivated  the  aits  oi  onXary  and  poetrr. 
Few  of  their  moral,  religious,  historieal,  and  dramauo  per* 
fbnnances  have  reached  us.  They  had  wators,  who  spoke 
on  certain  public  occasions,  sueh  as  on  embassies,  elections 
of  kinn,  marriages,  and  otlier  eeremonies.  Specimens  of 
these  diseouises  have  been  transmittod  to  us  by  Father 
Saha^un  iu  hia  HUtoria  Qeneral  de  Ntuva  SspoHO.  (See 
Aelio  s  Antiquitigt  <^  Mexico,  vol.  vii.) 

The  Axteos  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  alphabetic 
writing,  but  reprnwnted  past  events  by  means  of  certain 
hieroglyphics.  The  olgects  were  represented  either  in  full,  or 
by  such  a  part  of  them  as  was  oxisidered  sufficient  to  convey 
the  meaning  of  the  painter.  To  record  the  events  of  their 
histM?  they  painted  round  the  eanvaa  the  signs  of  the  days 
or  years,  and  doae  by  ooch  sign  the  hiooglyphioa  repre- 
senting the  evant  wbieh  at  that  period  had  takao  plaee.  In 
writing  any  series  of  hieroglyidiies,HiUBboldt  says  that  their 
carder  was  from  right  to  leiPt,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  prooeeding  upwards ;  but  Clavigero  says,  that 
if  tM  painter  began  his  aoias  at  the  right  superior 
of  the  canvas,  he  proeeeded  hcraontally  fton  right  to  Idfc 
if  he  began  at  theoppoaite  supariar  angles  he  continued  per- 
pendicnTarly  downwards;  if  he  besao  at  the  left  inferior 
angle,  he  proeeeded  horixontally  to  the  right;  and  rnrpond'- 
cularly  upwards  when  be  began  on  the  opposite  in>entw 
angle.   Wo  have 
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written  in  theM  ftiur  dUfefeut  ways,  but  the  mott  usual 
mothod  is  that  which  Humboldt  states.  They  had  certain 
conveotioDal  symbols  to  represent  earth,  water,  wind,  age, 
year,  sky,  day,  n^ht.  the  middle  of  night,  speech,  and  motion. 
They  also  could  express  whether  a  person  was  dead  or  alive, 
whether  he  was  speaking  or  silent,  and,  if  speaking,  who 
spoke  the  most  They  possessed  other  signs,  by  means 
of  which  they  expreaseid  the  name  of  any  person  or 
place.  A  man's  head  with  a  crown,  and  behind  it  the 
hierofflyphio  of  the  sky  piereed  with  an  arrow,  repre- 
seatM  the  name  of  the  king,  Moteiuma-Ilhuicamina, 
whidi  name  stifles,  he  who  pierces  the  Ay  widi  an 
arrow ;  a  tnnel  or  napeX  upon  a  rook  expressed  the  name 
of  Teimdititlan,  or  the  idaee  of  a  nopal  upon  a  rock. 
They  had  also  certain  signs  to  express  numbers.  The 
units,  below  fifteen,  were  expressed  by  rounds  or  dots.  A 
flitf,  three  parts  of  which  were  coloured,  expressed  fifteen ; 
if  the  flag  was  of  one  colour,  it  expressed  twenty ;  a  feather 
represented  four  hundred,  and  a  t«g  eight  thousand.  Thus 
when  we  see  in  their  paintings  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  place, 
and  by  the  side  of  it  certain  articles  surmounted  by  a  feather, 
it  expresses  that  such  place  paid  a  tribute  of  ftnjr  hundred 
of  such  articles.  (See  vol.  i.  of  Aglio's  Antiqvitiet  qf  Mexico  ; 
the  Collection  of  Mendoza,  part  ii.  p.  17.)  To  such  as 
may  he  inclined  to  study  the  antiquities  of  the  Aztecs, 
we  reoommend  the  excellent  work;  recently  published 
by  Lord  Kinnborough,  On  the  Jntiquitiee  of  Mexico— a, 
work  which,  fOr  the  number  and  variety  of  the  &e-similes 
of  hieroglyphics,  and  monuments  relating  to  tiie  antient 
Mexicans,  no  leas  than  for  the  skilful  arrangement  and 
splendour  of  the  performanra,  will  always  reflect  honour 
upon  the  ^  ana  country  in  which  such  a  work  has 
been  produtwd,  and  upon  its  modest  author,  who  has  nek 
even  mentioned  his  name  in  it.  The  first  four  volumes 
of  this  work  contain  fac-similes  of  all  the  Mexican  paint- 
ing in  the  Vatican,  in  the  Borgian  museum  of  the 
College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome,  of  the  Codex  Telleriano 
Remensis  at  Paris,  of  those  of  the  Institute  of  Bologna,  of 
the  libraries  of  Oxford,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Dresden ;  and 
also  several  collections  belonging  to  private  individuals. 
The  fourth  volume  is  almost  enlUrely  occupied  by  die  rare 
and  excellent  collection  of  engavings  of  Mexican  monuments 
made  by  Captain  Dupaix  by  order  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  three  remaining  volumes  contain  the  description 
of  the  paintings,  and  monuments  in  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
English,  with  numerous  judicious  and  learned  notes  and 
eriticisms.  The  orij^nal  and  interesting  Sutoria  Oeneral 
de  Nveoa  Etpana  of  Father  Sahagun,  never  before  published, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  seventh  volume. 

The  following  is  a  chronological  table  of  the  kings  of  the 
Hitee  dynasty,  taken  from  Clavigero,  voL  iv,  pp.  5 1  -  55 : — 

*  A.D. 

Aeamapitzin         .  .  .  1352-1389 

HuiUilthuitl  ....  1389-1410 
Chimalpopoca  .  .  .  1410-142-2 
Izcoatl  ....  1423-1436 

Motezuma-Ilfauicamina      .  .  1436-1464 

Axajacatl  ....  1464-1477 
TiaxK  ....  1477-1480 
AhutEOtl  ....  14S0-1S02 
MoCezuma-Xocojotsm  1  SOS- 1 520 

Cuitlahuatzin,  reigned  three  months     .     1 520 
Quauhtemotzin.  reigned  nine  months         1 52 1 
<8«e  Clavigero,  Storta  AnHea  del  Mestico,  Cesena,  1 780 ; 
Humboldt,  Hittoire  Politique  du  Royautne  de  la  Nouoelle 
Jiipagju;  Atlae  Pitloret^,  ou  Vuet  de*  CordHUret; 
AifUOk  AnHquititt  (^Mexico,  London,  1830.1 


AZUm,  DOMENI  CO  ALBBRTO.  was  bom  at  Saa 

sari,  in  the  island  of  Sardinia,  about  1760.  He  ajndiH 
early  to  the  smdy  of  the  law,  and  paid  particu.ar  attention 
to  the  maritime  regulations,  which  have  often  been  inattet 
of  dispute  between  nations.  Axuni  becoming  known  as  a 
distinguished  jurist,  was  made  a  senator  ana  judge  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Nizza,  in  the  continental  states  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia.  In  1795.  after  the  French  had  taken 
possession  of  Nizza,  Azuui  published  his  Si*tema  univer- 
sale dei  Prineipii  del  Diretto  Marittimo  delt  Buropa,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  maritime  laws  to  iBxed 

Srinciples.  He  afterwards  reetstbU  work,  and  piil-Iished 
in  Frencb  at  Paris,  with  the  title  of  Droit  Maritime  de 
t'Europe,  S  vols.  8Vo.  1805.  The  first  vi^ome,  whldi  is 
historical,  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  maritime  re- 
gulations and  usages  of  diff^nt  nations,  antieDt  and 
modern.  Great  warmth  is  here  displayed  against  what  is 
called  the  assumption  of  superiority  by  the  British  navy 
over  the  flags  of  other  countries,  and  its  disregard  of  equal 
rights  on  the  Seas,  and  especially  of  the  rights  of  neutrals, 
which  formed  at  the  time  a  subject  of  loud  complaint  on 
the  part  of  Bonaparte's  government  The  second  volume 
discusses  the  maritime  rights  of  nations  in  time  of  war. 
The  author  shows  himself  decidedly  favourable  to  the  prac- 
tice of  arming  privateers,  and  seizing  the  merchant-vessels 
and  property  of  persons  belonging  to  an  enemy's  countiy. 
a  pracUcs  which,  although  general,  has  been  r^robated 
by  several  writers.  This  worit  recommended  Aium  to  Ni^ 
poleon's  ministry,  who  appointed  him  one  of  the  craunis- 
sioners  for  the  cmujpilation  of  the  new  commercial  code, 
and  intrusted  him  with  tiie  part  relative  to  maritime  affairs. 

In  1807  Azuni  was  appointed  president  of  the  Court  of 
Am>eal  at  Genoa,  which  city  and  territory  had  been  annexed 
to  rrance.  HeWas  afterwards  elected  member  fbr  the  same 
to  the  legislative  corps  sitting  at  Paris.  He  there  published 
his  EssaituT  tRistoireGSographique,  Politique,  etMora^t 
de  la  Sardaigne,  2  vols.  8to.,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  that 
island,  the  draught  of  which  Was  taken  fVom  the  archives  of 
Turin.  The  second  volume  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
natural  history  of  Sardinia.  Azuni  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  writer  who  made  Sardinia  known  to  the  rest 
of  Europe;  but  aince  the  publication  of  this  work  other 
writers  nave  given  a  ftiller  acoonnt  <^  that  interesting 
Uand.  In  1809  Axnni  wrote  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  French  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  com- 
pass. This  eng^ed  hiin  in  a  warm  dispute  with  those  who 
maintained  the  prior  right  of  the  Italians  to  the  discovery, 
and  especially  with  die  orientalist  Hager,  professor  in  the 
University  of  Pavia,  who  refuted  Azuni's  book.  Azuoi 
next  published  a  Dictionary  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence, 
which  is  much  esteemed,  and  of  which  a  new  edition  was 
published  at  Leghorn  in  1822.  He  continued  his  functions 
in  the  tribunal  of  Genoa  until  the  fkU  of  Napoleon,  when, 
like  many  others,  he  lost  his  situation.  He  then  withdrew 
first  to  Nizza,  and  afterwards  to  his  native  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, where  the  late  King  Charles  Felix  appointed  him 
jud^  of  the  consulate  t^Cagliari,  and  librarian  to  the  Uiu- 
terstty  of  the  some  d^r.  He  died  at  Cagliari  ia  Januaxy, 
1827.  He  also  wrote  several  oihet  works,  among  wbichi 
Mimnres  pour  aervir  d  tHietoire  Maritime  dee  Maritit 
Navigateurt  de  Marseille.  Azuni  was  member  of  se%*eni] 
academies.   (Biogn^a  degli  Italiani  Viventi.) 

A^URITB,  a  term  used  by  Phillips  to  denote  lazuiit«L 
nnder  which  name  this  mineral  is  most  generally  deacribeid 
1  by  mineralogists.   [See  Lazulitb.J   It  is  different  frotti 
I  azure-stone,  oy  wl^  name  la^  Imv^  tbs  ultra- mariiie  '^i 
)  psinten,  is  souatimes  kiMnr«, 
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AUutioa,  36 
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Abombdir,  39 
AbM>Nr.40 
Abnlini,  40 
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Abraot«t,  40 
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AbMeM.4if 
AbKlMa,43 
AbmitM,  43 
AbwliitHn,46 
AbMorption,  4i 
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AlMtnctioo.  49 
Abxwdum,  Badndio  ad,  49 
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AbidratipiH,  M 
Abnl  Ful,  51 
AbAllMa,51 
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AeaUoh^  65 
AeaatMeea»66 
AeintMoa,  66 
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Acanthmery'itU,  67 
Aeantbants,  67 
AdrnthuK,  is  aidutaetare,  68 
Acftuthiit,  IB  botanji  68 
Aeap6leo,  69 
Atindn,  69 
Aeatn&nia,  69 
A'cum,  70 
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nooiyj  74 
Aecuathre  Caaa.  76 
Acer,  76 
AcCtafe,  80 
AeCtic  Acid,  80 
Aehaa,  81 
Acbai,  82 

Adwfd,  Praaeoia^harlei,  93 
Aeheloa%83 
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Achmaa,84 
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Achfrii  85 

Admin  or  Aduuu,  85 
Aehromfctie,  85 
Aeid8,87 

Acmita,  Winter  [tea  Inuifliit] 
Acoaftwp,  88 
Ac6a>iaa,88 
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Aeon  [Me  Quemu] 
A'coma,  89 
Aeoeta,  JoMpk  de,  89 
Aml^Mdooaay  oi  AcoljIedtnH^ 
89 

Aeondiy  [eae  Agootl] 
Aeouatiei,89 
Aequapeadcnla,  97 
Acquittal,  98 
Acquittaacr,  98 
Acre,  98 

Acie,  8t  Jean  f,  9Cj 
ActoehjidaM,  98 
AeidayduU,  99 
Aei6polis,99 
AenrtfaioB,  196 

Act  of  ^liaawnt  [aae  Statute } 

Ac^  intht  UiUTenibn>  100 

Act,  IB  the  Drama,  190 

Act  of  Faith  [aee  Auto-da*F«] 

Ada  Diunu,  101 

Acta  Brudftonim,  lOS 

Ada^a,  102 

Adinia,  102 

AdtooUle,  105 

AdioOf  Ib  law*  105 

AVtiom,  105 

Adire  Holecniea,  106 

Acton,  Jotcph,  106 

Ador  Kud  Actreu  [we  Drama] 

AdeoTStidimnt,  106 

Acta  of  the  i^oatlas  [mb  Apaa> 

Aduaiy,  106 
AdUeua,  106 
Aenpundure,  107 
Ad  Libitum,  in  musle,  107 
Adigio,  IB  nwricj  107 
Adam,  fint  bub,  108 
Adaa^  Alenadar,  108 
Adam,  Jamei,  100 
Adam,  Robert,  109 
Adam,  aculutim,  110 
Adam'a  Bndge,  110 
AdunaPteak.  110 
A'damaat,  111 
Adamftntine  Spar,  111 
Adami,  John,  ll> 
Adams,  Samuel,  111 
AdanaoD,  Midiael,  112 
Adani6oia,  113 
A'dapii,  114 
Adar,  115 
Adda,  liaaid,  115 
Adfia,  rirer,  115 
Addaz,tl9 
Adder  [eee  Viper] 
Addison,  Joaeph^  1  IS 
Addition,  117 
Adel,  118 

Addung,  JohaBB  Chriitoph,  116 
Aden,  fie 
AdSMion,  118 
AdhesioDB,  in  botany,  119 
Adiantum,  120 
Adige,  120 
Admire.  120 
Adipooa  SnlMtBBee,  ISl 
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Jeauite,  124 
AdjulaBt,  «r  OvaBtie  Craa^ 

124 

AdmoidrattOB  BBd  Adniiaidra- 

t«,  I2S 
Admiral,  125 
Admiralty  Coorb,  125 
Admiralty  Idandi,  125 
Ailmiralty  Uaad,  185 
Ad6i«i,f87 
Ad6ait,  iu  botaay,  ISS 
Adu|rfian,  128 
AiUur,  129 
A.i6wa,  129 
Ad6aa,  130 
A'dria,  130 
A'dtian  [sea  Hadrian] 
A'Urian  1 ,  11^  HI.,  JV.,  V . 

VI.,  130,  131 
Adriuiple,  131 
Adrian's  Wall  [na  Runan 

Wall] 
Adriatic  Sea,  132 
AdulirU,  132 
Adfile,  132 
Aduli-SchooU,  132 
Adultery,  133 
Adveot,  134 
AdTeotura  Bay,  134 
AdTaatore,  Bill  of,  134 
Admb,  134 
Advdrtisemenl,  134 
Advice,  135  . 
AdTOcate,  135 
AdTocaUt's  Litraj,  ISS 
AdTOVKD,  136 
AdvoVMoa,  Valua  of,  138 
AMytum,  138 
^fdium,  138 
^flei,  139 
^gre,  139 
Mgian  Sea,  1S9 
^faa,  139 

Matiaa  Style  of  Art,  14S 
^iliHc,l43 

^ginnerd  [sea  Eginhard] 

iC^Capilolfoa.  1<13 
vEliinia,  Clafidius,  143 
^lAnus,  aulbor  of  a  book  m 

Taetiea,  143 
.£mflii,  143 
^n6as,  144 
^«eid.  145 
^iifgma,  145 
^lian  Harp,  14'j 
X6lUn  Iilaodi,  146 
^6liaa  Mode.  146 
AflianiS  146 
^Upyte,  Aelirilfl^  H7 
Xn,  147 

Aerial  Perapeetiva,  148 
A«ro-Dynaniie%  148 
Afcolitaa,  150 
i^roBantiea  [aea  BalloM] 
AKroetatici,  AlEroatation,  |S2 
^lehinei,  the  Orator,  158 
^'sehinea,  tbePhilaNpher.  158 
^schylua,  153 
£scul&pius,  154 
;F.'scutus,  155 
^rfpna,  155 
AOMca^ 
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Artiury,  157 
Atbn,  lit 

AthiopU  rtee  Etbiofnml 

JBtnc,  159 
iEWia,  163 
A&ttu6M>,  1S4 
Affidfcfit,  164 
Affinity,  tn  dumutiT^  184 
Afflai^.  in  lew,  167 
Afflmutioo,  in  law,  167 
Af%x.l68 
Afftfaanutui,  168 
A'fionm,  171 
Africa  171 
Africa,  Hmi  of,  161 
Afiiea,  AoimftU  of,  182 
Afiiea,  Plxnti  of,  1S6 
African  Association,  188 
Afncaa  Conputy,  189 
African  Institution,  189 
Afiic&nus,  Leo  [sw  Lra  Afri- 
canus] 

Aftiduini,  Snriui  Juliiia,  190 
After-malh,  190 
Agt,  190 
Aeamimnoo,  190 
A'^ma,  191 
A'gunwt,  193 
A'gami,  193 
A'gspa.  194 

A'g^^iiln  fsM  Turquoisa} 
Anrfda,  194 
Ag&ricus,  194 
Agisi»i,19S 
Afttate.  195 
/^h&rcliide^  196 
Agathtesnis,  196 
A°sathtB,  197 
AgMhocles.  197 
Aeathoda'aMn,  198 
Ag&ve,  198 
Age,  193 

Age  of  Ufe  [see  Mortality] 
Ark  of  Animals,  tZOl 
AnofTnea,  802 
Agrt  of  the  Wofld,  204 
Agenei£ses,  204 
Axent,  204 
A^kiliui,  207 
Aicgerhaus,  209 
Anvrsran,  2U9 
Aghrim,  209 

A)(incourt,  or  Asineour,  209 
A'Kio.  210 

Agis  UII-.  IIMV^  210 
Agiitment,  211 
Agnino,  21 1 

A|{ufai,  Maiia  Gbetana,  211 
A'ltuolo,  Baerio  A*,  212 
A'jonus,  212 
AipfttA,  or  Augusta,  212 
Aguuii,  212 
Agn,  City  of,  214 
Agra,  PtovioM  or,  215 
Agram,  81A 
Agririui  Law,  Sl5 
Agieement,  in  law,  216 
Agrfeola,  Cnwus  Jfilius,  217 
Aitrieo  a,  Rodolphus,  218 
Agriculture,  218 
Agi^nlum,  218 
Ag(iin6iiia,  220 
Agri6pn,220 

Agnp|>a,  Heniy  Corneous,  220 
Agrippa,  Heiod  [m»  Herod] 
Agrtppa,  Marcus  Vipaioius,  231 
Agripplna,  dau^iter  of  U.  V. 

^ppa.221 
Agnpplna,  daoghtai  trf  Genn» 

aicnB,222 
AfiiMtis,  223 
Ague,  222 

Ainwtsenu,  Uetui  Francoia  d*, 
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Ahauta,  %a 
Ahasuinu,  22S 
Alias,238 
Aiiaxfah.  229 
AbMdl^lL,  IJI.«S29 
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Ai,230 

Aia-Solock.  233 
Aide-de-Caan^  S33 
Aids,  233 
Aikin,  John,  8S3 
Almoin,  235 
Ain,235 
Ai»-Tab,8SS 
Aiofworth,  Bobtrt,  335 
Air,  236 
Air-gun,  238 
Air^imp,  239 
Air,  in  mntic,  241 
Air-bladder.  248 
^r-eelU,  in  plants,  848 
Air-plants,  242 
Ai^essels,  in  plants,  243 
Aire,  river,  243 

Aire  and  Caldw  Navigation  I  sea 

Calder] 
Aire,  Iowa,  243 
Aisle,  243 
AiBQe,843 
Ais,  in  France.  244 
Aix,  in  Savoy,  244 
Aiz-la.Chapelle,844 
Ajfcccio,  245 
A}an,246 

Aiaz,  eon  of  fblamon,  24tt 
A}ax,  son  of  Oilena,  246 
Ajemeec,  or  Ajman  (saa  Boj- 

pootsnah] 
Akbar,  246 
Akenside,  Mack,  247 
Akerlilad,  John  David,  848 
AJtsnnann,  848 
Alablma,  8J8 

Alab&ma  Rivct  [mm  Alabama] 

Alabastw,  861 

Alabes,  251 

Alais,251 

AUkananda,  258 

Aland,  252 

Alarcon,  Juan  Ruis  de,  252 

Alaric,  252 

AlaUmtha,  253 

Alauda,  253 

Alava  [itefl  Basque] 

Alba,  Duke  of,  853 

Alba  Longa,  Albino,  Albaa 

Mount  and  River,  S54 
Alb4ni,  255 
Albiaia,  255 
AIb4no,  Francesco,  859 
Albans,  St^  260 
Albany,  Countess  of,  861 
Albany,  in  AnmieH,  261 
Albatross,  862 

Albemarle,  Dnke  of  [see  Monk] 
Albemarle.  262 
Albemarle  Soond,  263 
Alberfni,  Caidinal  263 
Albert  Donr  [ssa  Dmrn] 
Albeit  L,  11^  868,264 
Albert,  Aichduka  of  Aurtii^ 
264 

Albert,  Prince  of  Meeklenbcnr, 
864 

Margrave  of  Branden- 

3,284 
,  Leon  BatllsU,  264 
Albertus  Magnus,  264 
Albigensea,  265 
Albfoos,  265 

AlMaua,  BeraardSiaglMcd,267 
Albwn,  267 
Albion,  New,  267 
Alb<i■^868 
Al  Bonk,  268 

Albomli,  QU  Canillo  de,  268 
Atbouis,  or  Alburs  [see  Blburs] 
Albuira,  269 
Al-BuOra,  269 
Album,  269 
Albfimen,  270 
AlbAmeo,  in  plants,  871 
Albuqun^,  Alfonso^  271 


Alburnum,  273 
Alby,  or  Albi.  279 
Alca,27S 
Alcmi^273 

Alcaide,  or  Alcayde,  278 
AleaU,  273 

Alcali  de  Hen&res,  27S 
AlcaU  la  Real,  274 
Alcalde,  274 
Alc6aHi,274 
AlcAntaia,  874 

Alduitara,  the  Knigkto  U,  274 
Alcarrixas  [tee  Ccolsri 

AlcaRfa,274 

Alctdo,  planish  oAcer,  275 
Alc^do,  King-fisher,  275 
Alces  [see  Elk] 
A1cester,275 
Alchemy,  275 
Alcibfades,  276 
Alcohol,  280 

Ale<Sran,  or  AUuran  [seeKAnn] 

Alcove,  282 

Alcuin,  282 

Aley6ae«,  888 

Aldborough,  283 

Atd4baran,  283 

Alder  [see  Alnus] 

Alderman,  883 

Aldem^,  or  Aurigny,  283 

Aldine  Editions  [eee  Manutius] 

Aldrovand,  Ulysses,  384 

Aldus  reeo  Manntnis] 

Ale,  2^ 

Alehouses,  285 

A1«man,  Mateo,  288 

AleoMoni,  or  Allemanni,  888 

Alembert,  Jean  Is  Bsni  4', 

289 
Alfaibie,  291 
Alen^  292 
Alentfio.  292 
Aleppo  [seeHaleb] 
Alemndria,  diviiiaa  9t  Pfed> 

mont,293 
Alesalndria,  tom  in  Piriwiirt, 
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Aleutian  Uanda,  893 
Alexander  [seePsiis] 
Alexander  III.,  the  GiMt,  894 
Alexander  L,  302 
Alesandm  II,  303 
Alexander  1.,  King  of  Syria, 
303 

Alexander  Janoaus,  303 
Alexsnder  II,  Zebioas,  304 
Alexander,  sM  of  Ariatobttua 
11^304 

Altxander  Sartrua  [see  Sererus] 
AtSBtoder  Polyhistor  [see  Poly- 
histor] 

Alexander  I.,  11,  III.,  IV,  V, 
VI,  VII,  VIII.,  Fbpes,  304, 
305 

Alexander  I.,  II,  III,  Kings  of 

Scotland,  300,  306 
Alexander.  WUliam,  306 
Alexander  Jaroslawits  Nevskoj, 
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Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia . 
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Alexanders  [see  Smymium] 
Alexandretta  [see  ScaadsnoD] 
Ala6adria,3n 
Alexandria,  Ancient,  310 
Alexindiia,  town  in  America, 
312 

Alexandrian  Library,  318 
Alexandrian  Codex,  312 
Alexandrine  VeiM,  313 
Alexci  Miduibwits,  313 
Alcmi  Petrowttx,  315 
Alexis  ComnAous  I,  315 
Alfifei,  VittMo,316 
AlfSnsia  [sea  Ehiit] 
Alfonso  V,  of  Aragon,  317 
Alfonso  II,  of  Naples,  318 
AUonsos  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
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Alfast,818 

AlfraAeios,  or  Al-Fani%'  ' 
Alfred  the  Grairt,  818 

Alfretan,323 
Alga,  322 

Algarotti,  F^naCMM^tli 

AlKsrve,  384 
A'^ebn,324 
Algebraic,  326 
Algebraic  GeeMtor,  SM 
Algccfras,  326 
Algeef ras,  or  Aljeifrah,  381 
AlgMro,or  AIg«ii,320 
Algiers,  ngenCT  of;  326 
Algiers,  dty  oC  331 
Algonquins,  Ml 
Alg«alBay,  332 
Alguacn,  333 
Ath&ma,  332 
Alhambra,  palaoe,  332 
Alhambra,  town,  334 
AlbftseB,334 
AliBsnAbiTateb,334 
AliUTderOeeBydsrAlil 
AH  Paclia,lrai 
A'liM,3S7 
Amu,  387 

Alicanta,  province,  33* 

Alicante,  town.  Si7 

Alie&ta,  338 

AlieMi,  338 

Alien,  338 

AJimttoi  tsee  Food ' 

Alimony,  340 

Aliquot  Part,  340 

Alism&eea,  840 

AlkaUfMl 

Alkniaar.S4l 

Alkanar,  Henry  o^  3« 

AUhaUows,  342 

All  8Bints,343 

AU  Swot^  Bay,  Braiil.  343 

All  Saints'  Bay,  Califoraia,  S4S 

AU  Souls'  CoUcKe,  343 

AUa,  in  aMiBie,  344 

AUipBitv^  in  musi^  344 

Alls]i,S44 

iilahahad,  nfovince  of  Bindoa- 

tan,  344 
Allahabad,  tubdiriBian  of  Atto 

344 

Anahabad,  city,  345 
AUan,  I}and,345 
AlUtiui,  Lro,  345 
Alleghany  River,  345 
Alleghany  Mountains,  345 
Allegiance,  346 
AHeKory,  346 
Allegr4tto,  346 

AD^ti,  C.  Antonio  [sea  Cor 

regio] 
All«gro,346 
Allelftia  [see  Halleloidil 
Allemande,  346 
Allen,  347 
Alleudal4  347 

AUeiton,  Nerth,  )sw  Noxthal 

lerton] 

Alleyn.  or  Allen,  Edwud,  347 

Allgemeine  Zeitnng,  348 

Allier,  348 

Alligation,  348 

AlligitW,  349 

Allighur.3ft8 

Alliteration,  358 

Allium,  354 

AU6dium,  355 

Alknrance,  35« 

Alloy,  356 

Allspice  [tee  Engudn'] 

Allfirinm,  356 
Almacanter.  361 
Almadfn,  361 
Almagest,  368 
AlmAgro,  Oreto,  368 
Alni4^,  IKego  de,  368 
Al-Mamun  [net  Abbasiilcn') 
363 

Almansor,  364 

bfCoogle 
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Alatod  fjte  .Anmdalnsl 


Alnid^3» 

tiiwwi^  or  AlnfeanHM  TkUMk 

371 

L.  IL,  HL,  IV-,  v.,  VL, 
H,  KflM     I^oo,  371, 373 
Akm  vnTCaM  AloM  I.  of 

AIhm  VIXL,  X,  XI.  Kia^ol 
f jtfilt  111  I HB,  3  7a,  373, 374 
JUnw  III,  KiBKorCartiK37i 
ilMM  L,  IlTllJUlV^  Kings 


rfjlngoo,  374^375 


fan  AlfiMw  L  of 

Mr] 

AkMB  1^  11^  iii^  IV.,  v., 

l^ptVimtanKSJi,  376 
lli|ii<iii%376 
ilrt.37S 
AlpAaka.376 
%i,B«wii,376 
%!,  Haatet,  377 
ibti,  lUzinDMi,  377 
4h>bEt,377 

iliiM,  or  Aldito%  SM 

■U«,3M 

^M0aBtu^394 

liimtnea,  402 
Ulnae,  403 

OffianAliii,  403 

iM4  4M 

*W,4«4 
il«^4H 
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AUminum.  406 
A'lnred,407 
AOuU.or  Alt.407 
Ahft,  Duke  of  [m«  Aite] 
Alw,  pnoeipabty,  4i7 
AlvB^  town,  407 
A'buu,  Fruciaeo,  407 
Alroitoke  [m  Qonort] 
Alyittet,4W 
Alyth,408 

A'duuImu  L,  IL,  III..  IV.,  v., 
VI,  VII.,  VI1I»  IX.,  DiikM 
of  Sum,  408.  409 

A'iudisdeC]uaa,4IO 

AiiMdCu,410 

Amagw,  410 

AmiUric,  410 

Aiinlafcitr*,  410 

AgBalfl,411 

Amalgua,  411 

AiDti)a,412 

Amud  Its  Btux,  St,4lt 
Aniiiin,4l2 
A'aun,  412 
AmwuMeni,  413 
Anunaiim,  4)3 
AiiianUd««,  413 
AnftMh.  w  AnfciK,  414 
Amfcm,  or  Am6m,  414 
AmtUnto,  415 
AxaUi,  Hiu^oymH,  41ft 
Ainit4^  or  *— -*-T,  Ji 

daieus,  41!> 
Amaarfaii^  41ft 
Anwtfah,  41ft 

A'^aMOo,  or  Monfita,  m  Onl* 

lias,  41ft 
A''mMoii%  410 
AmlNundor,  418 
Ainbv,421 
Anbtrg,  421 
AmborgriiH  421 
Aabot,  423 
AmbliMr,422 
ABboin,422 

AmbiHM,  eaidiiul  OeonN  4\ 

422 
Amboor,  423 
Ainboym,423 
AmtmiM,  St^  424 
Ambnimn  Libiur,  42ft 
AabiHcUo.  48ft 
Ambulance,  42S 
AnbaUtorr,  42ft 
Amed,  426 
AffldMid,426 

Amelot  da  la  HoUMsye,  Abfa- 

lunNidiolu,498 
An«o,4a6 

Aawad*  HonoiaUo,  426 
Axamdattat,  in  law,  426 
Amendnwut,  in  pnriiaiMBtuy 

proceedingi,  428 
AmenUoMe,  428 
AtBBtcemMit,  428 
Ammea,  429 
Amarica,  the  man  of,  439 
Annkii,  loolc^  of,  441 
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Amvriea,  botany  0^  44ft 
Ameriea,politiul  ^rigiona  0^447 
Anaiicaniuii,  448 
AnuafKO  Veapued  [lea  Vamea] 
Amarjwle,  440 
Ameialoort,  449 
Amanbam,  449 
Amta,  Joaeph,  4M 
Ameibuiy,  4ft0 
AMathnt,4ftO 
AnbAn,  4ft0 
Amhiiie  Language,  4S1 
Amharat,  United  Ijtatat,  451 
Amhant,  Eait  Indies,  451 
Ambarst,  JwSaj,  Btioa,  4ftfl 
Amh•^tbutri^  458 
Amiaatbua  [aea  AabaatoaJ 
A'nidine,  ^2 
Amim,  453 
Amiana,  tieaWof^  453 
Amflcar  [mo  Hamikai^ 
A'miot,  le  P«ra,  453 
Amic  al  Q/mm  [aea  Rnir  al 

Onaial 
AmlwdifiM 

AaUirek  Comr  Htnaa,  454 
Amonftnoi  HaieelUDua,  4ftft 

Ammon,  455 
Ammteia,  456 
Ammopiac,  Oinn,  459 
Anmoaitni,  459 
Ammteium  [aea  Bhrah] 
Ammfaium,  4€0 
A^Daatjr,  460 
Amtmum,  460  - 
Amood,461 
Amantaa,468 
AiDoa,46S 
Ainoy,483 

Amprifdea  1  aee  Viteal 
Am^flna,  463 
Ampbfbolita,  464 
Ampbfc^oni,  464 
AmpbidMma,  466 
A'nqdula,  bay  of,  467 
AmphlpoUi,  467 
Amplupt6i^le,  467 
Amphiabwna,  467 
Amphfadi,  468 
Amphitbtetia,  46S 
Amplu6mm,472 
A'mphora,  478 
Amplitude,  472 
Aapthai  [aee  Bedfofdiliiia| 
An^Uiiia,  473 
Ampurdan,  473 
Ampfiriaa,  473 
Ampotalioii,  478 
Axritair,  474 
AmstenlaiB,474 
Amateidam,  New  [m  Bntrice] 
Amu  [m  Oxi»] 
Amulet,  477 
Ai&ur,  477 

Amuiath  [aee  Mnrad  I 
Amygdilea,  478 
Amygdaloid,  478 
Amjrgdahi^  478 
Arny^,  Jaqoea,  479 
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Amyittaa,  479 
Ana,  479 
AnabaptioK  488 
AnibaaU,  483 
Anacaiditcm,  484 
Anaebanu  the  yaoDfir  faN 

Barthelemyl 
Anki«on,4M 
A]Hdyr,48ft 
Anag&llia,  489 
Anagni,  ^& 
A'oagram,  486 
Analeptiea,  486 
Aailogy,  467 
AnUym,  486 
Aailyaii,  cbemieri,  489 
AnaiDoui,  489 
Ananaaaa,  489 
Ananfaa,  aon  of  Oidaa,  490 
Anaalai,  name  of  aareral  Jcwa 

490 
Anapoat,  490 
Anapaatic  Vane,  490 
Ana^i  [sea  NatpUa] 
Anarchy,  490 

Anaatiinua  I,  II.,KiBperora.490 
Anaat&uus  1.,    II.,   III.,  IV, 

PopaB,491 
AnaatuMiaia,  491 
Anithena,491 
Aii4tida,498 
AnaUlia.492 
AnaUliep,  498 
Anitomy,  498 
Anitomy,  Comparative,  500 
Anuigoraa,  5<^ 
Anaximauder,  504 
Anaxfmanea,  504 
Anbury  and  Club-Boo^  504 
A'ncenia,  504 
Anchor,  504 
A'Dchoret,  507 
Anch6rr,  507 

Ancbovy  Pear  [aee  Launi]  1 
AnchyUaii,  507 
Andent,  Andenti;  508 
Ancilla,  508 
Aneilloo,  Charlaa,  508 
Ancillon,  David,  508 
Aneliffi;,  509 
AndSaa,  509 
Aneua  Mardn^  510 
AVylua,  510 
Ancy'ra,  510 

Andalucla,  or  Andalusia,  511 
Andaman  Islands,  513 
Aad&nte,  614 
Andantfno,  514 
Aodelya,  Las,  514 
Andmiaeh,  514 
Andenoa,  Adam,  515 
Andeison,  Alexander,  Slii 
Andenon,  Sir  Edmund,  515 
Andeison,  George,  515 
AaderaoQ,  Jamea,  516 
Aadaraouj  James,  LL.D.,  516 
AndenMsuan   Inatitution  [sve 

Glaagowl 
Aiides,H6 
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Andrews,  St,  5 
Andtewi,  Lancelot,  7 
Aadriacua  [aee  Pl^ppus] 
Andnfmacha,  8 
Andrfimaclwa,  8 
AndMSmada,  conatellatim,  8 
Aodronleua,  Jaeritti  advocate,  8 
Andrauieoa  Comnteua,  8 
Audionfeus  C^heates,  9 
Andronfeus,  Lniua  [aee  Livina] 
Aadronfcua  PalsAogns,  9 
Aodnmfeus,  Bhodiu^O 
Androa  {aee  Bafaamaa] 
Andioa,  18 

Aadraacoggiii,  er  AMariseaggia, 
10 


Andfijar,  10 
And6ie,  10 
Anagida,  10 
AoemfaMtor,  11 
Anfcnone,  11 
Anemoeeape,  18 

Anithum  [aee  VaniealDB  and 

Pimpinella] 
Ahmrnm,  13 
Ansel,  coin,  13 
AngAiea,  14 

A'ngelo  Buooarotti,  ICiebel,  14 
Angalo  Caiaviggio  [lie  Gat^ 

Angeln,  17 
Angsr,  17 


Angerburg,  18 
Augermawand,  IS 
Angermuenda,  20 
Angers,  20 

Aneentein  Gallery    [see  Na> 

tional  Gallery} 
Angfna  PMona,  21 
Angiospimua  [sen  tHdynainiaJ 
Angle  of  Contiiigenca  [see  Cui- 

vatutej 
Angle,  Cnrvilioaar,  21 
Angle,  Homj,  22 
Angle  ot'  Incidence,  Refleetionj 

EefractioD,  VIoagafion,  Klfr 

valiea,  tW  VartiMl  [aas  llM.a 
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AbsIs,  Plue,  SpUrieitl,  Soliil, 

FuallMtic  [mc  tiwM  terauj 
Ad^  of  iVnitioi),  32 
Angle,  KctiliDeWf  22 
An^B,  bisectioD  of  [w  Tnie» 

tuw] 

AnglM,  or  An^  24 

AngleMf,  or  AngleMK,  24 

ADglo-Saxoiii  [MeSuoiu] 

Ang61a,26 

Annn  [no  Aneyia} 

AiigattCn,28 

Angot  [aes  Ambanii  ^am] 

AngoulfoiBf  29 

AiiKoalftiiM,  Chadw  de  V«l»u, 

Doko  29 
AagoumriSp  30 
Ai^,30 
Aognb,  30 
ADguilU,30 

AogularSeetmufsMl^nMtion, 
IVigonom^,  Tbconm  (Do 
MoiTm*)] 

Angnlu  Vofodtv  [too  Velocity] 

Aiwiu  [in  FoivuBhire] 

ADbat,^0 

ADholt,  31 

Aniello,  Tommuo,  31 

Animal,  32 

Aaitnal  Magnet,  32 

Antinal  Riyrialogy  [mb  Fb]r> 

Aaimi^]M,34 
A'nto[MaT*f«ifiiM] 
AoiMllaH  PinmmeU*] 

Aniar,  dUtiicti  84 
An  ai,  town,  34 
Aiuou,  34 

Adjou,  DokH  and  Couala  34 
AjDjouan  [aea  Anaonan] 
AnVantraan,  John  Jamwi  36 
Anker,  37 
AnkUm,  38 

Anna  BoUyn  [aee  Boleya] 
Abbs  CoaaaA)%38 
Anna  IWBofwiia,  39 

ADnalMti;g,  40 

Annaaoondiy  [m  BiHU|^ia] 
Annah,  40 
Ann«li,  40 
AimaDiab6a,  41 

Annamdok^  kUnd  of  [aee  Rot- 

tajdan] 
Annao  [lee  CoduB  Qiba] 
Annan,  town,  41 
Annan,  rivet,  42 
Annandale,  42 

Annipolie,  town  ia  Muyland,  42 
Ana4poK^  enu^of  Nora  Scotia, 

Aimttec,  43 

Amte  «f  Autria,  42 

Adb*,  Queea  of  England,  43 

Anoealiiw,  44 

AnntCTTM 

AaoAli^dfr 

A^i^b^Na  Banmbal^ 

A^uUDB,  4S 

AnniT4n>r^4& 

Aaao  [Ha  Hanna] 

Aano  bom,  45 

Aanooi^  4S 

Annul  HMiler,  48 

AnnoBl%47 

Annd^ri  in  law,  47 

Anm%,48 

Annnlet,  51 

A'nnnltu,  51 

An4a,51 

AWynea.51 

A'nolie,  53 

Anomalistic  Taar,  53 

Anfawly.  in  aitnoMsr,  53 

Anoukcs,  53 

AnoplolbMoB^  w  An^dotb^ 

linn,  54 
A^matU  dn  Fmob,  Ahraham 

H;aeiBtbfc5« 
Ai^^Hildnnma,  iiooiaiteny 
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ADibaeb*  Auipadi,  |ciaBpaUtj» 
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Aaabacb,  town,  56 
AnMlBl»57 
Anser,  58 

Anson,  Gmga,  Lord,  58 
Anstey,  Chiiitopha,  &9 
Anstnillw,  Baitar  and  WnlBr, 

59 
Ant,  60 
Ant-Bear,  63 
Ant.E^63 
Antndde,  66 
Anta,67 

Aotaeonist  Uusda,  67 
AataScaUcs,  «7 
AntUo  [m*  AbftHoia] 
Antar,68 

Antarctic  Ctfde  [•■•  Aidic  Cir- 
cle] 

Antarctic  Ooaaa,  68 

Aot&res,68 

AntMadaot,  68 

ADteeedentis,  68 

Antefixa,  68 

Antelope,  68 

Antenna,  91 

Antepagfinenta,  92 

Anlequira,  Antik&ria,  92 

Anthelmintic^  92 

Antben,  04 

A^ithemii^M 

Anther,  95 

Anthology,  93 

Anthony,  St.,  96 

Anthony,  St.,  Falls  of;  96 

Anthon^'a,  St,  Fire  [set  Eryii- 

AnthosanUnnn,  81 
A^thradta,  96 
Anthropferaphy,  97 
AnthropAogy,  97 
Anthrop6plMgi  [see  Caonibala] 
AnthnpomoipbiHB,  98 
Anthns,  98 
Aatiirf%98 
Antibes,  99 
A'ntiehrist,  99 
Antieosti,  99 

Aatidicomariiaatea  [an  Hm> 

tics] 
Antidote,  99 
Antfgoans,  101 
Antfgonus  Qonitas,  103 
Antfgonus  Dosoo,  103 
AntfgonuB  Car/stiu^  103 
Antfgua,  103 
Antilfbanua  f  see  Lfbasus] 
AntiUthid  [Me  litfionlhmtiesl 
AntilkB.104 
Antilosarithm,  105 
Anti-]ino[KaHelos] 
Antimony,  105 

Antimony,  medical  mat  9^  107 
AntiuSmians,  106 
Antfnons,  108 

Antfuoos,  constellations,  108 
AotiocheU,  in  Syria,  108 
Antiochflfa,  in  Pisima,  109 
Antfochns,  109 

Antlochns  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V., 
VI.,  VII.,  VIII.,  IX.,  X,  XI- 
Kings  of  Bnia,  109—118 

Antlocutis  ot  Conunagfae  [aea 
Commagenel 

AsUpazos,  112 

AntfpBtv,tha  Maeadoniaa,  113 
Aatmalar,  sovmoff  of  Uomb, 

U3 

Antlpnter,  L.  CoBlins  [saaCoIiw] 
Aatfpathy,  114 
Aoti.Paxa  [see  Paso] 
Antiphlogistic  Tieatmsn^  114 
A'niiphon,  115 
Antipb6oary,  116 
Aiitfphoay,  116 
Aot/podM,  116 
AoUquanee,  sodtity  of,  117 
ABtiqiMa»  118 
■         ■  118 
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Anllqiuty  rieeAadanbaBdAa* 

tiquitics] 
Antis,  118 
Antfsdi,  118 
AntiseortiQAeaf  118 
Antisepties,  180 
Antispasm^ilics,  124 
Antfsthenes,  127 
AntMropba  [aea  Stnnha] 
AnHtaetoa  [sea  HoMtica]^ 
Anfi-Tanrus  [see  Tauias] 
Antftkem,l28 

Anti'TVittilsriaos  [see  Arian^ 

Bocioians,  Unitarians] 
A^tium,  128 
AntiTiri,  129 
A'ntlia  Pneum&lka,  139 
Antdsci,  139 

Antoae  de  Bontbon,  129 
Antoinette,  Marie  [see  Marie] 
Aot6nia  BCajar,  129 
AnUinia  Minor,  129 
Antomo,  St,  130 
Antonina  Cohann,  130 
Antoof nia  Kus,  130 
Antcmfnn^  the  Itinenoy  of,  131 
Anlonfnius  wall  of,  132 
Antonfnua  Lilwr&lia,  132 
Antonio  Hare  [see  Bumoadi} 
Ant6Dio,  132 

Ant6aio,  N>«>laa  M  NmUd,  133 
Ant6nio,  St,  133 
AntdmSf  Maiens,  133 
AntoDias,  Caius,  133 
Antonins,  Marcus,  the  IVianxm, 
134 

Aalonius  Musa  [see  Muaa] 

Antrii%  foimty,  1 36 

Antrim,  town,  138 

Antverp,  dty,  138 

Antwerp,  provinca,  139 

An6bis,  140 

AoTiUi!,  D',  140 

Anwiri,  141 

AnwMler,  141 

Anznr  [sso  TerraefnaJ 

A'uytua  [aee  Sterataa] 

Anxin,  141 

Anxuan,  141 

A6rta,  142 

Aosta,  dnchy,  142 

AoBia,  atf,  144 

Appanage,  144 

A'patite.  144 

Ape,  144 

Apelles,  150 

Aptilicon,  161 

•^Moninee,  151 

Apenrad^  155  , 

Apfaea  [see  Ganr] 

Aperients  [we  cirthartieaj 

ApetahHis  Plants  166 

AphAlion,  156 

Aphis,  156 

A'l^rism,  157 

AphrodHe,  157 

Aphthfaiua,  157 

A'pian,  or  .^raiaa,  FMor,  157 

A^iwaty,  157 

ApfduB,  158 

A'jtion,  159 

Apia  [see  Bee  j 

Apis,  Beyptiaii  deity,  159 

Aplome  [sea  Oanw^ 

Ap<fcalypae,  160 

Apfoalyptic  Kni^e,  163 

Aptferyplia,  163 

Apoc/nea,  163 

AWes,  164 

A'pogea,164 

Apolds,  164 

Apulliniris,  C.  SdpfehM,  164 
Apollin&rta,  of  Aksandiia,  164 
Apollo,  164 
Apolb  Betfedeia,  165 
Apollodftus,  gnanmarian,  165 
Apollod6nia,  arehitrat,  165 
ApoUod&ns,  painter,  165 
Ap<dlteieoB.16& 
Apon6ntaB  Dytooliu,  166 
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Apoliduos,  Peqneus,  166  . 
ApolUoiw  Rhddioa,  167 
A|ioll4oiu%  atatnanr  of  BhodH^ 
168 

Apolldnins,  ststuary  ef  Alhan^ 

168 

ApoUiJaiua,  the  sophist,  168 
Apolldnius  of  Tyana,  166 
ApoloK^tica,  169 
ApologiM  of  the  FatiMs,  169 
i^kwoe,  170 
ApHogy,  170 
Apophinegm,  170 
Apt^yllitfl,  170 
Apople^,  171 
A)i6phyge,  174 
A  PosteriM  [see  A  FVioiil 
Apostles,  174" 
AposUes,  Acts  of  the,  174 
^lostolie  Fatbscs,  174 
ApostAlid,  174 
Apostrophe,  176 
Apotaeutes  [see  HoretiesJ 
ApothecariOB,  eompaniy  of,  175 
Apotha6sia,  177 
Apdtome,  178 
A'ppalache,  178 
AppaUehic6)a,  180 
Appaibus  Sculptdris,  181 
Appamtt,  iu  astronoay,  181 
Apparent  Hagnitiidok  181 
Appaieat  Motion,  181 
Apparition,  181 
Appeal,  186 

Appeal,  old  eraninal  lav,  186 
AppiUeans  [see  HerHicii} 
Appensell,  canton,  187 
Appeniell,  town,  187 
Ap^inus,  188 
A^a  Via,  188 
A^ius  Cla6dins  [sea  Claudius 
Apple,  in  botany  [sea  Frrua] 
Apple,  189 

Apple,  Lore  (sea  Lore  ApnIiiJ 
Apple,  Pine  [sea  Piae  Amilef 
Appleby,  19r  ^ 
Appoinciatfira,  192 
A]ipraisement,  192 
Appniaers,  192 
Aff  rantice,  192 
Approaches.  195 
A^ifovw,  19S 
Aiiproutnation,  195 
Apricot,  197 
A'pries.  198 
April,  19S 

April  Ceremonies,  198 

A  Priori  and  A  POBleriAfi,  198 

Aiwfdes.  199 

Apt.  199 

AV«nl>  199 

Apul4iuB  Lficius,  190 

Apfilta.  199 

Ap6re  Rirer  [see  Orinoco  | 
Apurimac,  200 
Apiis,200 

Aquafortis  [see  Nitric  AcMI 
Aqua>Regia  [see  Chlwine  | 
Aquirius,  200 
Aquatic  Animals,  201 
Aquatic  Hants,  202 
Aquatinta  Kngrasin^  203 
Aqua  ToOna,  804 
Aqueduct,  204 
A'quiba,  205 

A'quila,  constellation,  305 

Aquila,  town,  205 

Aquila,  eooveit  to  Jud^sm,  ! 

AquiliKis,  206 

Aqiiil^ia,  206 

Aqufass,  Thsoiai^  206 

Aqtifoo,  208 

Aquitinia,  208 

Am,  209 

Ara  [nee  Macaw} 
Arahesque,  309 
Arabia,  209 

Anbian  Gulf  [see  Red  Sral 
A4bii,820  / 
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Aifehnda,  231 
And^ar  Ananias 
An4iMrM]l«lnM&1 
Amdwkr  [MS  Hyiliuwrtiil 

Ana,  238 

jlinan  or    Anmtte  Lub- 

9119.239 
AmxU,  Count  of,  340 
AiioM  [we  Spiderl 
A:iaj«,240 
^'nrat,  241 
iantillMnt,  241 
iimt,  or  FUot  UboataiB  [we 

Nflctli  Caroliiial 
Aim,  or  Km.  242 
Ajite.  uitlior  of  ntsoDOinksI 

ponm,  242 
Aitea, «{  Simn,  S4S 

Anadm,  «9 
inraOiu  S49 

AAigni,  Lg«s  VMeik  An. 

AiMh  [flw  Abecfarattinck] 
A'AwkMcJolm,  254 

ira^km,  269 

iKh,  tdiMnphAl,  263 
Am^agei,  prorivci,  265 
1«±««K«1,  to-a,  267 

VWna,  MB  of  Ferdiecaa,  270 
liiUsM,  G«oenl,  271 
Uiin,  m  of  tha  mbove.  271 
iiAi^im^  na  of  the  last,  271 
ii^dutt,  King  of  C^>[Mdocia, 
271 

IsUo,  flw  HBemn,  271 
IxWai,  Bid)op  of  Csnhc,  in 
HwiyJiMM,  271 
hrtihV  na  of  Herod,  371 
hrtiriMilU,  Jobum  WUbelm 

faafc272 
*"^,272 
^<^(Wo<;  274 
ibck^  A-Udnioi^  274 
*4«>»<r,275 

bprf^ita,275,276 

OkUI,  276 

,T— -.276 

**««i«.277 
iyHW.279 

CCaf^  279 
DaaetTOTU.  279 
Gteeian,  279 
Caribbean  fiee 
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Archipel^m  Gmt  CjrcladM,  281 
Archipelago,  LacemdiTe,  281 
ArchipeU^  LouuUda,  281 
Archipelago,  H&ldin,  283 
Archipdaso,  Queen  Adelaide*!, 
282 

AichipdegOtKedMicheder,  S83 
Archipdago,  Solomon's,  382 
Archipelago,  Sootoo,  883 
Anhitectun,  282 
A'rchitrftve,  284 
Archive,  or  Arehiwe,  385 
ArchiTol;,  or  ArehiTuil^  285 
Arch-Late,  285 
ArchoD,  285 
Arch/tai,  287 
Ares-niivAube,  287 
Arckcoholc,  John,  287 
A'icole,  287 

Aioon,  Jean  Claude  tf,  288 
Aieot,  diibiet,  288 
Areot,ett]r.  389 
Arctic  Cirde,  289 
Arctic  Fox,  290 
A'retomya  [aae  ManuoC] 
Arctottl|>hyhM.  290 
Arctanu,  390 
Ar^,  grotto  of,  390 
Ard,  Lodi  [•<•  Foiflil 
Ardagh,290 
A'Tdea,291 
A'rdebU.  291 

Ardecbe,  department,  291 
ArdCche,  rirer,  391 
Axdee,  398 
Ardeo.  893 
Ardeonea,  292 
Ardeanea,  department,  293 
A'rdeahir  [ aee  Samanida] 
Artlfcrt,  2S3 
Ardglaat,  294 

Aidnamorchao  fiee  Argyh Jnie] 

Ardoeh,  294 
Ardroaaan,  296 
Ardatraw,  296 
Are,  French  meaeni^  294 
A'rea,  296 
Arte^2^7 
Aiemberg,  298 
Aren&riua  [aee  Ardumedes] 
Ateng,  299 
Arenaburg,  299 
Aretipagua,  299 
AreApagiu,  cooncil  of  the,  299 
Arequfpa,  department,  301 
Arequipa,  dta',  301 
Area,  301 
Aretnut,  302 
Arethfiaa.  302 
Aretfno,  PietiD)  303 
Aretfnua  [aee  Ooido] 
Arcsio,  304 
A''rgali,304 
Argaod  Lamp,  304 
ArgeH,  305 
Argem6n«,  306 
Argens,  Marquia  d*,  306 
A^Qflola,  Baitoloiiii  Leomirdo 
de,307 

Aroaiaola,  Lupaido  Leonardo 

38,307 
A^gentan,  307 
A^oteuil,  308 
Argtoteua  Codex,  308 
Ai^tUra,  308 
Argentiire,  L*,  308 
A^pj^tine    Bepublie   faee  La 

Argentoo  aorCreaae  [eee  Indre] 
Argil  [tee  Alomma] 
Aigo,  30S 
Argol,  309 
A'rgolia,  309 

Ar^nauta  ^ee  Nantihia] 
A^onanta,309 
Argoone,  311 
Argot,  aty,  31 1 

Argoi,  town  of  Amphitochio,  31 1 
A'rgmie,  311 

ArgAttoli  [see  Cephalonia] 
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A^Cnio,  or  Arguim,  31 1 
Argument,  in  aettononicil 

blea,  312 
Argyle,  312 

Arnyle,  Diiket  and  Uaiqida  of 

[nee  Campbein 
A'rgno  Castro,  315 
A'ria,  315 

A'rta^  in  music  fsee  Air] 
Ariiua,3lfi 
Artino,  316 
A'riana,  317 

Aiiaiithea  [see  Cappadoda] 
A'liaa  Montimu,  Bencdietm, 

317 
Arica,  318 

A'fies,  conitellatioD,  S18 
Ariet,  318 
Arietta,  318 
AriUus,  318 
Arim&nes,  318 
Anna,  or  Aiinnei,  319 
Ariobarxines  Taaa  Cappadoda] 
Aifon,  319 
Ari6ao,319 
Ari6ato,  Lodorfeo,  319 
Ariah,  or  El  Ariah,  321 
Atista^aetus,  321 
Aifsteas  [see  S^tuagint] 
Aristarebua,  astronomet,  331 
ArixtarehuB,  critie,  322 
Ariatidea,  323 

Ar^da'jSnii^325 
Ariatidea  Quintiliinua,  325 
Ariatippna,  325 
AriatonUoa  [aeo  Aamonaana] 
Arisldcracy,  337 
Ariatogfton,  327 
AtiatouSchi^  328 
Aristolochia,  medical  uses  o^  328 
Arixt4aieDea,  339 
Ariitfiphaoes,  330 
Ariiit6phaoea,  of  Byiantium,  332 
Aristotle,  332 
AriaUtxenoa,  336 
Arithmetic,  336 

Arithmetic  PoUtieal  [see  Statis- 
tics^ lotenat,  Amiuitiea,  Popu- 
lation, Mortality,  ftc] 
Arithmetie  of  Knea  [see  Trigo- 
nometry] 
Arithmetic,  Speeiona  [aee  Vieta] 
Arithmetical  Complement  339 
Arithmetical  Mean,  339 
Arithmetical  ProgresKon,  339 
Aritfametiad  Fnmttion,  340 
A'riuB,  340 
Ark,  341 

Arkaaaas  Hirer,  341 
Arkanaas  Territory,  343 
Arke^ko,  342 
ArkloT,342 

Arkwright.  Sir  Richard,  344 
Ariel,  346 
Arlon,  348 
Ann&da,  348 
Amada,  Spanish,  348 
Annadillo,  350 
Armagh,  coon^,  355 
Armagh,  ci^,  356 
Annaffh  ObnrTatory  [see  Ob- 

terratoiyl 
Armagnfcc,  357 
Azmagnae,  Connts  oS,  358 
Armatol^  358 
Armenia,  359 

Anneoiaca    [lee   Apricot  and 

Pninus] 
Armentierea,  364 
A'rmiger  [aefl  Esquire] 
AnoilU,  364 
Armfllary  Sphere,  365 
Armioiana,  36) 
AnUfnins,  365 
Arminius  [lee  HerBSBii] 
Armley  [tee  Leeds] 
Arm<>nca,  367 
Annonr,  368 
Arms,  371 
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Arms,  Coats  of  [aee  Ueraldryj 
Aimatrong,  John,  376 
Army,  the  Kngliih,  376 
Anaouta  [tee  Albaoial 
Amaldu  da  tir^ia,  370 
Arnauld,  Antotae,  379 
Aindt,  John,  380 
Ame,  Thomas  Augustine,  33  [ 
Amheim,  381 
Ami  [tee  BuflUo] 
Amo,  381 
Ain6biuB,  382 
Aniold,  Benedict,  383 
Arnold,  Samuel,  384 
Amotto,  384 

Amsberg,  larger  eircle,  883 
Amsberg,  leHer  circle,  385 
Amaberg,  town,  385 
Aroatadt,  385 
Amawalde,  eirds,  385 
Amswalde,  town,  385 
Arofdew,  385 
Arolaen,386 
AnSma,  386  . 
Aromatiri,  Joseph  of,  386 
Aromatica,  386 
AT<ffla,387 
Arpegfjio,  388 
Arpfno^  388 
A'rquebua  [see  Arms] 
Arquea,388 
Arracicia,  389 
Arrac  [aee  Arack] 
Airagoo  [aee  AragooJ 
Airtgoniti^  389 
Arraignment,  390 
Airao,  390 
Arran,  Isles  o^  391 
Arras,  392 
Arreoy,  392 
Arrest,  393 
Arrhidmin,  394 
Arriinus  FUritt%  394 
Arriige,  river,  396 
Arridge,  depaitment,  398 
Arri^  396 
Arris  Fillet,  397 
Amiba,  397 
Airoe,  397 
Arroo,  397 

Arow-headed  Characters,  397 
Anowtoot,  399 
Arnw-root  [wtt  Maiaata] 
A'raacet,  400 
Arsicid*  [aee  Fkrthial 
Arsenal,  400 
Arsenic,  400 
Arsenic,  detection  of,  4u2 
Arsenic,  medical  uses  of,  403 
Arsenical  Minerals,  404 
Atstnius,  405 

Aisfnoe,  dawhter  of  Ptolemy 

King  of  ^pt,  405 
Aisinoe,  daughter  of  Lysima* 

chut.  King  of  Thrace,  405 
Aninoe,  daughter  of  Ptolemy 

III.,  Euei^tea,  406 
Artinoe,  dtiM,  406 
Atxia,406 

Arsis  and  Thesii^  406 

Arson,  406 
Art  and  Part,  407 
Arts,  Gulf  of,  407 
Arta,  town,  408 
ArtaUbua,  408 
Aitaxerxes,  408 
Aitaxerxea,  Loagfmsnua,  40S 
Artaxerxes,  Mnemon,  4<^ 
Artaxerxes,  Ochus,  409 
Art6di,  Peter,  409 
Artcmid6rus,  of  Ephesua,  411 
Artemidorus,  of  Lj'dia^  410 
A'rtemis,  410 

Artemisia,  Queen   of  Halicat 

nasaua,  411 
Artemisia,  Queen  of  Carta..  41! 
Artemisia,  in  botany,  411 
Aiteaian  Wells,  412 
Arterdd,  Jarab,  414 
Arteveld,Pba^V«%^] 
Digitiz* 
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ArOuftii  Ine  G(Mtf| 
Arthur,  415 

Arthur,  Dulce  of  BretagiM  fm 

John] 

Arthur*!  Seat  [>m  Edinbu^bJ 
Artichoke  [see  Cynu&l 
Article,  416 

Articlei  of  F«uth  [iw  Con&i- 

Articles  of  War  [m  UutioT 

Act] 
Articurfcti.  417 
ArticuUtioQ,  in  uiatomv,  417 
Articuktion  [see  Voiee] 
Artillfliy,  418 
Axtoc&rpen,  420 
Artocaipiu,  420 
Aitoit»421 

Artotj^itet  [lee  HentioiJ 
Alts,  degrees  in,  422 
Aris,  Sue.  423 
Arum  [we  Aimdm] 
Anuidel,  424 
Arundel  Mublei,  425 
Aruado,  427 
Anupex  [■fw.HanineftJ 
ArTft,  428 
Arve,  428 

Anfcola  [see  Cempieiiol] 
A'nunas,  428 
As,  428 
As«m,  431 
Asaph,  St^  434 
AsfiriuQif  435 
Asbestos  435 
Asealftb6tes  [m  Gedul 
A'sealon,  435 
Asciridei  [see  IntmtinaJ 
Ascendant  [(ee  Astiolotcyl 
Ascension,    right  and  oohque, 
and  ascensional  diffiirence,  436 
AscenuoD  Day,  436 
Aseennon  Isliad,  430 
Ascetics,  437 
Aschafienburg^,  437 
Ascham,  Roger,  438 
Ascfdia,  439 

Asclfipiadn  [see  ^iseuluiiiaj 

Asclepi&iies,  439 

Ascl£pladfl*.  440 

A'so^441 

Aseoli  di  Skbitno,  4tt 
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Ase&ilua  Q.  PMliinus,  442 
A'sdrubal  [tee  Hasdiubal] 
Aseerghur,  442 
AselU,  442 
Ash  fsee  Fraxinua] 
Asli,  Mountain  [see  ^rus] 
Ashaotees,  443 
Ashbomr,  448 
Ashburton,  448 

Ashbnrton,  Lord  [sea  Dunning] 

Ash.by-deJa>Zouc£,  449 

Ashdod,  449 

Aahdovn  Fnett,  430 

Aches,  450 

Ashford,  45 

Ashlar.  451 

Ashler,  451 

Ashlering,  452 

.Munole,  Ellas,  452 

A'shorer,  4^3 

AshtOD-in-!fackerfleld,  4&3 
ABhtra-under-Xdoe,  454 
Ash  Wedneaday,  454 

Asia,  455 

Asia,  botany  of,  477 
Asia,  zoology  of,  480 
Asia  Minor  [see  Anat61iaJ 
Aidatic  Societies,  484 
Atkew,  Anne,  485 
Askeyton,  485 
Asknn  [Me  Yrnksbiie] 
Aiikoe,4fl& 
AsmonBans,  485 
Asp,  487 

Aspiragi  [see  A>phod6le«] 
Asp&ragus,  488 
Aspitiia,  488 

Aspect,  in  astronomy,  489 
Aspen  [see  PopnlnsJ 
Asper,  489 
Aspergillum,  489 
Aspern,  Great,  489 
Asphaltflei  Luus    [see  Dead 

Sea] 
Asphaltuni,  489 
Asphod£Iea,489 
AsphAdelus,  490 
Asph/icia,  490 
A'spiiate,  491 
A8poe,492 
AqNTfido,  492 

AspropCtaoio  [see  AdwUtai] 
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Ass,  492 

Assafntida,  in  botany  [see  Fe- 
rula] 
AsKofiBtida,  493 
Aisahao,  493 
AasassLDS,  493 
Anault  and  Battery,  494 
Aasaying,  495 

Assemini,  Joseph  Simonixu,  497 
Aasemani,  Stephanus  Evodius, 
498 

Assemaoi,  Simone,  498 

Assembly  GeneraJ  of  Scotland 
[see  General  Assembly] 

Assembly,  National  [see  Na- 
tional Assembly] 

Assembly  of  Divines  [see  West- 
minster Assembly] 

Assent,  n^al,  498 

Asser,  499 

Assessment  of  Taxes  [sea  Taxes] 
Assessment  of  Damogea^  500 
Assets,  500 

Assfdeans,  502 
Assieato  l>eaty,  503 
A'ssignat,  503 

Assigofte,  of  a  bankn^  [see 

Bankrupt] 
Assignee,  of  an  insolvent  debtor's 

estate  [see  Insolvent  Debtor] 
Assigoee,  of  bill  of  ladioj;  [see 

BiU  of  Lading] 
Assignee,  of  a  lease,  505 
Assignment,  506 
Assiniboiii  RiTer  [see  Red  River] 
Assiniboins,  506 
Assint,  506 
Asstsi,  506 
Aswxe,  507 

Association,  in  metaphysics,  50S 
Association,  A&icau  [eeeAfitican 

Association] 
A'siooancf,  509 
Assouan  [aee  Syine] 
Assumpsit,  510 

Assumptioo,  or  Assnndon,  city, 
510 

Assurance,  51 1 
Assye,  511 
AssyfriajSIl 
Astoeolites,  513 
AlitKus,  513 
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Astarte,  Phoeniciau  deity,  514 
Astarte,  in  zoology,  514 
Astbury,  51 4 
Aster,  514 
Ast^rias,  514 
Asterism,  515 

Asteroids  [see  Juno,  Cerea,  P 
las] 

Asthma  [aee  Bronchitis]' 
Asti,  province,  515 
Asti,  town,  5IS 
Astle,  Thwnas,  515 
Astolphus,  516 
Alton  [see  Birmingham] 
Astorga,  516 
Astrahad.  516 
Asttm,617 
Afttngti,  517 
Astrlnlus,  517 
Astrakhan,  517 
Astrakhan,  dtr,  ^20 
Astringents,  522 
AstrocSryiun,  524 
A'strolalie,  524 
Astr6k^,  526 
Astttfaomy,  52S 
Astruc,  John,  538 
Astur,  538 
Asturias,  538 
Astjr'ages  [see  Media] 
Asy,  or  Aay  [see  Orontee) 
^lum,  540 
A'symptote,  541 
Assod,  &4? 
Alabeks.  542 
Atie&ma,  543 

Atahuallpa,  or  Atabalipa,  543 

AtB-M«h\,  544 
Ataulphiu,  544 

A'tbara  [see  Taeauu  and  Nile' 

AtdiafaUya,  544 

Atcheen,  or  Acheen,  545 

Ate  been,  town,  546 

Atdiujeff,  Atebuk,or  Atchu,  54 

A'teles,  546 

AtelUuK  Ffcbults,  549 

A  Tempo,  549 

Atfih,  549 

Atb,  or  Aath,  549 

Athabasca,  or  AthapMcow,  Ki 

AthaUah,  550 

Ath<nagilrte>  550 
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Athfiikatie,  page  1 
Atluuias,  1 
AtbamiKan  Creed,  1 
Athanisius,  St.,  1 
Athsnasius,  the  ihetoridan,  5 
Atheism  [see  Materialism) 
A'thding,  or  ^theling,  9 
Athelney,  Isle  of,  6 
Athelstan,  6 
Athenfcti  [see  Eudtfcia] 
AthensSiB,  phyucian,  / 
Athena/us,  critic,  7 
AlhBttaus,  author  of  work  on 

engines  of  war,  7 
Athenigoras,  8 
Athene,  or  Athena,  9 
Athinion,  philosopher,  9 
Athenion,  painter,  9 
Athenion,  poet,  9 
Athesry,  9 

Athens,  Of  Athfoc,  10 
Alhens,  town  of  Georgia,  United 

States,  19 
Athens,  town  of  Ohio,  United 

States,  19 
Athois.  New,  19 
Atiwrston,  or  Atherttone,  19 
Atharton,20 
Athias,  20 
Athlnne,  20 

Athlone,  Bad  of  [ace  Ginkellj 
Atfaol,21 


Athy,  23 

Atkyus,  Sir  Robert,  23 
Atlanta,  in  soology,  84 
Atlantes,  24 
Atlantic  Ocean,  25 
Atlas,  32 

Atlas,  in  anatomy,  35 
Atlas,  maps,  35 
Atmosphere,  35 
Atmospheric  Air,  38 
AtuU,  or  AtolloD,  38 
Atom,  or  Atoma,  38 
At6mie  Theoiv,  38 
Atonement,  44 
Atodi,  or  Atowai,  45 
Ato6ni,  or  Ataoni,  45 
Atorkou  [see  Kurile  Islands] 
Atrag^ne  [see  Clematis] 
Atr&to,  45 

Atri,  Hitria  Picfna,  46 
Atrib.  or  Arlrib,  46 
Alriskoi,  or  Atrikan^i,  46 
Atrium,  46 
Atropa,  47 

Atropa  Belladonna,  medical  uses 

of,  48 
A'trophy,  49 
Atr6pia,  &0 

Atshmtk,  or  Aehinik,  50 

Attfieea,  50 

Attachment,  foreign,  50 
Attadunent,  process.  50 
Attack.  58 


Attafaider,  52 
Attaint,  53 
Attal«a,  54 

A'ttalus  I.,  11^  III.,  Kings  of 

Pergamus,  54,  55 
Atlalus,  Roman  senator,  55 
Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  56 
Atterbunr,  Francis,  56 
Atterclifilb,  57 

Attersee,  the,  or  Kammeiaee,  57 

Attic,  58 

Attic,  upper  room,  59 

A'ttica,  59 

Attie  Dialeet,  62 

AtticuB,  T.  n»ap6oiu^63 

Atticua,  Hei6dee  [sea  Heriktes] 

A'ttila,  63 

Altleburgh,  64 

Attock,  65 

Attwney,  65 

AttomeyGaneral,  67 

Attraction,  in  ^ywes,  67 

Attrition  [sea  Friction,  Heat  j 

Attwood,  Gtargtf  70 

A'tya,  71 

A'ljhit,  71 

An,  or  Aue,  71  ' 

Auban*»  71 

Aubdoe,  73 

Aube,  river,  73 

Aube,  department,  73 

Aubenas,  73 

AuUgnt,  11ieodcniiAgriprad',73 
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Aubin,  St.,  74 
Aubrey,  John,  74' 
Auburn,  United  Stales,  75 
AubusBon,  76 
Aubusson,  Pieria  d',  76 
Aucb,  77 

Auehtnia  [see  Luna] 
Auditeraroer,  77 

Auchtermuchty,  77 
Auckland,  St.  Andrew,  77 
Auckland,  Biohop's,  77 
Auction,  78 
Auctiouofr,  79 
Alicuba,  79 
Aude,  river,  79 
Aude,  department,  80 
Audebert,  Jean  Baptiste,  80 
Audians  [see  Heretics] 
Auditor,  81 
Audran,  Gerard,  81 
Auerstlldt,  82 
AuK^r,  Athenise,  82 
Augrreau,   Piene   Franqoii^ : 

Charles,  82 
Afigila,  83 
Augite,  83 

Augmentation,  in  mudc,  86 
Augsburg,  86  ] 
Augsburg,  confession  of,  87 
Augabiutf  Gaiette  [aee  Alia 
mdae  Zeitwig]  ^ 
Augst,88 
AQgur,88  , 

Lioogle 
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Ai^tali,ii  MiK,  U.  90 
A^lnt^iifiai^  V.  90 
AtfaMBilirit,90 

Anpibi^  St,  90 

Atv"*^  ^  CanoBB  of  the 

'hie  it,  91 

Asfvte,  St,  la  Enl  Florida, 
i^4lon,93 

Ai^iutu,  KmpnoT)  94 

l^sitnf  1^  n.  Sssony , 

96.98 

jUiK  Cdodl,  101 
101 


Am,  D*,  Im«  Armagnae 
A«,]« 

Asdiiiini^  Lfteiw  Domftiii^ 

102 

iMfinlbiciis,  103 
Andiv  Victor,  105 
isieh,  107 
AiifcdU,  107 
Axfolfl,  swliitj,  109 

iainBacttfM,  110 
A»ra|;Mbad,  province,  112 
ismnbad,  dta-,  113 
US 
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Aoafaiuw,  115 

AtuAniui,  IMdimtt  Mwtniif 

116 
A&tpicM,  1 16 
Aintell,  or  AiuUfl,  St,  116 
AiMtcriiti,  117 
Austin,  St.  [iM  Aagivtitwl 
Austniisia  [we  Acuttaliaf 

AustiiK  117 
Aortralia,  botany  of,  113 
Anabalia,  gaology  IS5 
Australia,  loology  of,  128 
Austria,  ampin  oi^  129 
Atutria,    Archduchy    of  [see 

Koi,  proriaoM  of  the] 
Authantic,  in  music,  151 
AntMnfiea,  152 
Anto-dftfi,  15S 
Autognpls  153 
Aol%eiM,153 
Atrtfinaton,  154 
AutooAmea,  154 
Aotnn,  154 

of,  157 


AnxHTR,  13 
Anxilia^  Verba,  159 
AuxoDne,  161 
Auiout,  Adrien,  161 
Ava  [see  Birmui  Empire] 
Aral  [aee  Bahmn  Islanda] 
AralaiKhas,  161 
Avallon,  161 
AT&ntnriiw,  162 
Arat&ra,  162 

Avebuiy,  Abuiy,  Alniy,  163 
Aveiro,  165 
Av«lla,  165 
Avellfna,  165 
Afn  Harfa,  166 
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AveBpaee,  or  Ana  i^o^  160 
Area  [aea  Arunl 
Av4na,  166 

Avenbniggar,  Leopold,  166 

Aveoa  ftee  GeumJ 

ArentiDe  Hill  taea  Rome'] 

AveoUnus,  \6f 

Avanzoat,  or  ATanaohar,  167 

Ararage,  167 

Avenub  167 

Avfoboa,  168 

AffctesB,  Of  Artwhoea,  168 

ATtea,  168 

Afcs,  169 

Avaaaea,  or  Avcana,  169 
Aveynm,  ot  Avaima,  river,  169 
Avajnm,  dmrtnant,  169 
Aviceaiia,  171 
ATfenla,  172 
AvifaiH,  or  Afiaatii,  172 
A*i4niis,  Gennidiut,  172 
Ariraon,  1 72 
A'rUa,  distriet.  174 
A'vila,  town,  174 
A'naon,  Charlaa,  174 
AT)6aa,  175 

AToeido  Pter  [aee  Pnaaa] 
AToeat,  175 

Avoirdupois,  or  Anrdi^o,  175 

Avon,  176 

AVoaal,  177 

An^er,  178 

Anmnehea,  178 

Awsrd  [tee  Arbitration] 

Awatska  Bay,  179 

Awe,  Loch,  180 

Awn,  or  Arista,  181 

As,  or  An,  181 

Axbridgei  181 
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AxholoHk  «r  Asholm,  Ida  «r, 

181 
Axflla.183 
A'xinite,  184 
A'xiom,  184 
Axis,  Axe,  185 
Axis,  in  soology,  186 
A'xiua,  in  lOolOKy,  186 
Axius,  river,  186 
Aimiiuter,  186 
AmloU.  186 
Anun,  186 
AyacAeho,  189 
Ayamonta,  190 
Ayeen  AkbeiT,  190 
Aylesbury,  190 
Aylasfiird,  191 
Ayltham,  or  Aylasbam,  193 
Ayr,  193 
Ayrshire,  194 

Ayuntamiento,  Joatida,  Con- 
eejo,  Cabitdo,  BMiauentOL  19i 
AsUea,  199 
As&iii,80t 

Astra.  Don  IWs  da,  SOl 

Asftra,  Don  Jni6  Nicolas  da,  20* 

Asartle  [sea  Cralngus] 

A'serbijan,  or  Aser^ijao,  201 

A^iimutb,  203 

Atineour  [see  XginNurtl 

Azin4phora,  204 

Aaof,  sea  of,  204 

Azof,  or  Azov,  205 

Asores,  205 

A'sote,  or  Ai6tic  Oas,  206 
Az(}tus  [see  Albded] 
A<taca,208 
AaAni,2l3 
A'turita,  212 


V  litiM  tm  iMlonrun  in  whkb  the  locentiiation  given  in  the  above  Index  rariea  from  that  gmn  in  tbe  bsdr  of  tin 
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B,  which  oecuptes  the  second  place  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet, 
mnd  iboae  derived  from  it.  is  the  medial  letter  of  the  order  of 
labials.  It  readily  interchanges  with  the  letters  of  the  same 
oi^an.  I.  With  r,  as  Habere  Latin,  avere  Italian,  to  have ; 
hMtebam  Latin,  aveva  Ital.  I  bad.  In  Spain,  and  the  parts 
of  France  bordering  upon  Spain,  the  letter  h  will  often  be 
found  in  words  which  in  the  kindred  languages  prefer  the  v. 
This  peculiuity  has  been  marked  in  the  following  epigram 
by  Soaliger— 

Band  temen  uttlquu  mntat  Vhcm^  Tocei 
Cui  nihil  nt  altnd  vlTmqiwmbiben. 

The  modem  Greeks  pronounce  the  b,  or  second  letter  of 
their  alphabet,  like  a  d.-  thus  fiaatJuie,  basileus,  is  pro- 
nounced by  them  vasilefs.  When  they  write  foreign  words 
or  words  of  foreign  origin,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to 
express  our  sound  of  b  by  fiir  imp).  It  appears  probable 
that  ^e  antient  Greeks  pronounoed  the  b  more  like  the 
Spaniards  and  modem  Greeks  than  we  do;  for  they 
wrote  the  Roman  names  Varro,  VirgUiua^  thus — Ba^pw 
(Barron),  BtpyOuoc  (Birgiliua).  The  Macedonian  Greeks 
wrote  ♦iXijTiroc  thus— BtXiinroc  (Bilippus). 

2.  The  interchange  of  m  and  b  takes  place  very  frequently 
especially  when  they  are  foUowad  by  the  liquids  I  or  r. 
Thus  m^akos  and  olakt  are  two  Greek  nominatives,  sig- 
nifyimr  tq/i.  Afelit,  in  the  same  language,  means  honey, 
and  dw/o  ngnifles*  I  remove  title  honey  from  the  oomb.'  So 
bro-t09,  the  Greek  for  mortal,  and  mor-i,  the  Latin  for 
to  die,  contain  a  oommon  root.  An  interchange  of  a  similar 
nature  marks  the  difference  between  the  Greek  molubot  or 
molubdos,  lead,  and  the  Latin  plumbum.  If  an  m  in  the 
middle  of  a  word  be  feUowed  by  either  of  these  liquids,  the 
m  is  retained,  but  is  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  b, 
just  as  a  ti  inserts  itself  between  n  and  r.  Instances  are  to 
be  found  in  nearly  all  languages :  .  fn«f-em^ta.  mid-day, 
was  reduced  by  the  Greek  ear  to  mesembria ;  the  Latin 
cumtdare,  to  heap,  has  been  changed  to  the  French 
combler;  the  Latin  numerus,  numlwr,  to  the  French 
nombre,  &c.  The  Spanish  language  affinds  examples  of 
a  still  greater  change.  Thus,  if  a  Latin  word  contain 
the  letters  min,  after  an  aoeanted  syUable.  we  find  in  the 
cmespondtng  Spanish  term  the  lyllable  bra  otbra.  homiru 
Latin,  kombre  Spanish,  man;  fmina  Latin,  hembra 
Spanish,  female ;  famina  (middle-age-Latin),  hambre 
Spanish,  hanger.  [See  Alhaubka.}  This  corruption 
arises  from  a  previous  interehan^  ^  the  n  into  an  r, 
as  in  diaconot  Greek,  deacon,  Aaere  in  French.  The 
Spaniards  have  carried  this  corruption  even  further,  by 
changing  the  Latin  suffix  tudine  (tudo  nom.)  into  tumbre 
or  dwnbre  :  conauetudine  Latin,  eoatumbre  Spanish,  eou- 
tum«  Freach,  custom;  multitwHne  Latin,  muchedumbre 
Spanish,  multitude.  3.  B  interchanges  with  p.  Of  this 
the  pronunciation  of  the  English  language  by  the  Welsh 
and  Germans  presents  sufficient  examples.  4.  With  /. 
Thus  the  term  i^e-guards  appears  tohave  meant  originally, 
leib-guaidi,  do^-guards.  from  the  German  leib,  body. 
The  word  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Hanoverian 
l>ynasty.  5.  Du  before  a  vowel  in  the  old  Latin  language 
became  a  &  in  the  more  common  forms  of  ^at  language. 
Thus,  in  tho  old  writings  of  Rome,  we  find  duonut,  good, 
dueUutt  fur.  durlluTn,  war,  &&,  in  vlace  of  bmue.  bdlut, 
bellunu  The  Roman  admind  Duilius  is  sometimes 
called  Bilius;  and  in  the  same  way  we  must  explain 
the  forms  bia  (duis)  twice,  and  vtginti  (dtd-ginti)  twenty 
(twain'ty)  compared  vrith  thir-ty,  &c.)  6.  Bi  before  a 
vowel  has  taken  the  form  of  a  soft  g  or  J  in  several  French 
words  derived  from  the  Latin :  cambiare  (a  genuine  Latin 
word),  changer,  French ;  rabiee,  rage,  French ;  Dibion, 
Dijon;  so  rouge  has  for  its  parent  some  derivative  of 
num.  and  cage  is  from  cavea.  7.  In  some  dialects  of  the 
Greek  language  a  b  exists  (wparently  as  a  hind  of  aspirate) 
beftwe  the  imtud  r,  where  the  other  dialects  omit  it :  as 
ftrodoMt  a  rose,  &e.  Again  bl  and  gl  are  interchanged  in 
dialects  of  the  same  language.  Thus  bakatae  Greek,  and 
Llaiw  Latin,  are  perhaps  related  words ;  as  well  as  Mandut 
Latin,  signilyinr  '  vA,  mild,  eahn/  and  gtUenot  Greek, 
'  whioh  hes  thia  ^xau  signiflcation.  For  the  foms  of  the 
letter  B.  see  ALrHABBT. 

In  tha  Sanskrit  alphabet  th«  letter  b  is  classed  in  that 


division  of  the  consonants  called  mutes,  and  in  that  sub- 
division of  the  mutes  called  labials.  The  subdivision  ol 
labials  contains  four  letters — p,  ph;  b,  bh;  and  m.  The 

?and  ph  are  called  hard  (wni)  consonants ;  the  b  and 
h  are  called  soft  (tonant) ;  bh  is  the  aspirated  sonant 
corresponding  to  ;dA  the  aspirated  surd.   (See  Journal 
Education,  No.  xvi.,  p.  341,  Sec.) 

B  (in  music),  the  seventh  note  of  the  diatonic  scale, 
answering  to  the  ei  of  the  Italians  and  French.  In  Germany 
it  always  signifies  B-flat,  B-natural  there  taking  the  nama 
of  H.   B  also  stands  for  bats. 

BAAL  (from  the  root         he  goeemed  or  powesaecO 

means  literally  tord,  oumer;  hence  also  hwAand.  Baal, 
with  the  definite  article,  ^2in>  the  Baal,  means  the  deity 

of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  whose  complete  title 

seems  to  oecnr  in  a  Maltese  Inscription,  as  1^  ^t!iP  JTIp^Q* 

MaUurtth  Baal  nor,  t  e.  Kiag  ^  the  City,  Lord  T^fv. 
(See  PMlonph,  Tramact.  T.  S4  pL,  lin.  1.)  The  name 

Malkerath  is  a  contraction  of  /lip  ^70,  king  of  the  city. 

Hence  it  appears  likely  ^at  Baal  and  Moloch  are  names  of 
the  same  not  The  crad  wmbip  of  Baal,  U^ether  vrith 
that  of  Astarte,  was  ft«quently  introduced  among  the 
Israelites,  especially  at  Samaria.  As  the  Greeks,  (Germans, 
and  other  nations  frequently  form  the  names  of  men  by  com- 
pounding them  vrith  the  names  of  €rod  (e.  g.  Gottlieb,  Qott- 
hold,  FUrehtegott,  Bfo^tXoc,  BiSSmaot,  TiftSSto^,  &c),  so  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  frequently  formed  names 
by  composition  with  Baal,  as  Ethbul  (^3nH>f  vith  Baal, 

the  name  of  a  king  of  the  Sidonians  (1  Kinge  xvi.  31 ), 
whom  Josephus  calls  Id^jSoXoc  and  fi^dwjSoXoc,  from^^\rttt> 

1.  e.  with  him  Baal;  Jend>aal,  ^IQQTT.  i-  e.  Baal  tciU 

behotdit.  Hannibal  is  written  in  Funic  inscriptions  ^^jil, 

i.  e.  grace  of  Baal;  Hasdrabal  ^gOrDQ^  i<  c. 

Baal. 

In  Hebrew  also  many  names  of  cities  occur,  compounded 
with  Baal ;  as  Baal-(3ad.  Baal-Hammon,  Baal-Thamar,  &a. 

The  statues  erected  to  Baal  were  called  Baalim,  or  rather 
B'alim,  uhjJsL  The  temples  and  altars  of  Baal  were  chiefly 

built  on  the  tops  of  hills  under  trees,  and  also  on  the  roo& 
of  houses. 

The  worship  of  Baal  gave  employment  to  a  numerous 
priesthood,  who  homed  incense,  sacnfieed  children,  danced 
round  the  altar,  and  if  their  prayers  were  not  speedily 
heard,  cut  thenudves  with  knives  and  lancets  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.  By  this  self-chastisement,  the 
priests  expectra  to  excite  the  compassion  of  Baal,  and  thus 
to  obtain  the  object  of  their  prayers. 

The  general  character  of  Asiatic  idolatry  renders  it  likely 
that  Baal  meant  originally  the  true  lord  of  the  universe,  and 
that  his  worship  degenerated  into  the  worship  of  a  powerful 
body  in  the  materi^  world.  Sanchoniatbon  states  that  the 
Phoenicians  worshipped  the  sun  as  it&vov  oiipavou  xvpiov, 
'the  only  lord  of  Heaven,*  called  BttXvdftiiv,  Beeltamen  (i.e. 

XpS^         lord  of  heaven) ;  and  that  this  Bedsamen  was 

the  Greek  Zidc,  Zau.  In  the  Septuagint,  Baal  is  called 
'HpoxX^,  Hercules,  called  in  the  Phcenician  language 
b^lk"!^*  Or-cul,  i.  e.  light  of  alL  Some  mythologists  have 
asserted  that  Baal  was  Satnm  (compare  Servius  ad  Mn,  i 
729) ;  others  have  considered  Baal  to  be  the  planet  Jupiter. 
A  supreme  idol  might  easily  be  compared  with  those  d 
other  nations ;  hence  arose  this  variety  of  opinions. 

The  statement  of  Herodian  (v.  5 ;  and  Capital,  vit. 
Macrini,  9)  that  the  PhcBnicians  and  Syrians  worshipped 
the  sun,  is  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
Baal  together  with  that  of  the  sun  on  Carthaginian  coins 

and  Palmyrene  inscriptions^  as  tfOtf  It^X  ^STl  >>^3i 

The  name  of  Baal  ooenrs  frsqwnthr  wnh  epitheti^  as 
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Bul-B^  (/ma  ^lU)  ■'.  0.  lord  of  cooMener.  or  God 

of  tmties,IiJu  the  Greek  Zfdcopcu>£,  and  Latin,  Deus  Fidiiu. 
Berisebai^  QOr  t.  e.  lord  qf  Jliet,)  corretpondi  to 

fbe  Gmft  Zehc  ^vo^cvioc.  uviaypoq,  Zeus  the  fly-chuer 
(FuMD.  T.  14)  :  compare  HerculM  itway^, 

Ail  hor  O^PS  is  the  ^iapus  worshipped  hy  the 

ifbdite  »  Ubant  Paor,  finm  dwJfladif. 

To  vffdiip  Bui  ngnifies  frequently,  in  the  phraaeology 
of  dw  Jerbh  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  to  practise  the 
mes  of  the  Christian  x^i^n.  Rabbi  Joieph  Ben  Josua 
Ben  Heir  tells  us.  in  his  Ckronidett  that  Clovis  finwuk  his 
God  ind  wDrsfaipped  Baal,  and  that  a  high  place  was  built 
It  Paris  for  Baa!  IMonysius,  t.  e.  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis. 
Rabbi  Joseph  informs  us  also  that  the  Friar  Vincent,  of 
the  sect  of  Baal  Dominic,  i.  e.  the  Dominican  Friar,  was  a 
Satan  unto  the  Jews  in  Spain  about  a.d.  1430. 

For  further  information  on  Baal  we  refer  to  the  commen- 
tate on  Judges,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Hosea:  J.  E.  Blsner,  De  Ritu  Baalem  exorandi,  ling. 
I  r23 ;  Fromman,  De  Cultu  Deorum  ex  Onomothetia  iUiutri, 
AltorC  1 745.  4to.  et  seq. ;  Miinter,  Religion  der  Carthager, 
KopHihagen,  1821.  8to.;  Serv.  ad  Mn.  i.  729;  Lingua 
Panics  Deos  Bal  di<^ur,  Isidor.  Origin,  viii.  1 1 ;  Creutzer's 
S^nRAofiA,  iL  266,  &c. ;  Eusebii  Praparatio  evaitgelica,  i. 
10;  Firagmettia  Sancfaoniathon,  ed. Orelli. p.  14;  Geseaius 
in  lui  £ctionuie8,  and  in  the  HaBiMche  BncwtopSdie ; 
^mer'a  BUtHaehm  Btai  WorterMi ;  ClattieiU  ^mal, 
TIL  p.  293. 

BAALBEC,  or  BALBKC,  ealled  by  the  Greelis  Helio- 
polis.  or  the  City  of  the  Sun,  is  in  Coele-Syria,  in  34°  9' 
S'.lat.,  and  36"  bSf  B.  long.,  according  to  a  map  of  the  Holy 
I^od and  Syria,  published  in  Pococke's  TVoiv^in  1745.  Its 
stoation,  however,  oaght  to  be  somewhere  about  34°  1'  30" 
N.  laL,  and  36''  11'  £.  long.,  acconiing  to  Major  Reunell. 
(See  bis  Treaiise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  fVeatem 
Am^'nL  Lp.  75.)  Major  Rennell  makes  the  distance  from 
Tripdi  38}  geographical  miles,  and  from  Palmyra  109  geo- 
gTspbica]  miles. 

Bsalbec  signifies,  in  the  Syrian  language,  the  City  of 
Baal,  or  the  Sun  ;  the  Greeks,  in  changing  it  into  Helio- 
poUs,  IS  in  many  other  cases,  translated  Uie  Oriental  name, 
vhieh  the  Romans  appear  to  have  retained,  until  it  was 
i^iio  changed  into  its  original  Syriac  name.  Balbec. 

The  city  is  fdeasantty  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  near 
Ik  north-east  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bocat*.  and  im- 
.lediately  under  the  mountain-range  ealled  Anti-Libanus. 
This  plain  extends  from  Balbec  almost  to  the  tea,  in  the 
direetkott  of  N-B.  by  N.  to  S.W.  by  S.  •  the  width  appears 
h)  be  in  few  places  more  than  four,  and  not  in  any  less  thui 
three  leagues. 

The  rivers  whic:h  water  the  plain  are  the  Litane  and 
the  Bardouni ;  the  fcHiner  takes  its  rise  in  Anti-Libanus, 
a  htde  to  the  north  of  Balbec ;  the  latter  rises  in  a  valley  at 
^  foot  of  Mount  Libanus,  near  a  village  called  Zakely 
iWood  and  Dawkins)  or  Zahala  (Bruce),  about  eight  hours' 
joamey  south-west  of  Balbec.    This  river  joins  me  Litane 
in  the  plain,  about  an  hour's  journey  from  a  village  called 
**»"TVn    Ptococke  and  De  la  Roque  mention  also  another 
riser  oiled  Ase.  which  they  suppose  to  be  the  antieut 
Oraoles.   It  rises  in  the  same  plain  about  eight  hours' 
jonmn  north  of  Balbec,  near  a  vil^ge  called  Ras.  (Pococke's 
TVovew  in  Syria,  vol.  it  p.  106.)   The  Litane  aln  receives 
a  gmt  increase  of  water  from  a  fine  fountaia  close  by  the 
«tj  valb,  called  Ras  el  Ain,  the  fountain  a  head.  These 
Mnsms  am  augmented  by  several  constant  rills  from  the 
veteing  snows  of  Libanus.  and  form  the  river  Caumeah, 
vluch  enters  the  lea  near  Tyre.  This  abundance  of  water 
at  all  times  have  rendered  Balbec  a  ddightftil  resi- 
dence. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  flourishing  state,  it  is  probable 

fiat  the  advantages  arising  from  itd  commerce  with  Tyre, 

MDoectioQ  with  Palmyra,  and  the  traffic  with  India, 

■*y  bare  been  very  great,  and  possibly  the  source  of  its 

^sitii,  and  the  means  of  erecting  those  edifices,  the  ruins 

'viarh  sUlt  exist.  The  ruins  in  front  of  the  great  temple, 

*'*iittb  we  shall  apeak  hereafter,  were  moat  probably  de- 

fBri  far  Fora  (markets  or  places  of  business),  and  are 

f*!ifcn.  provided  witti  suitable  shady  porticos  and  exbedrm, 

B  ihuli  ihe  merchants  could  conveniently  transact  thnr 

tMloMlv  wttttn— Bont,  Bekk>,  Bake  BMa%  uidBokak 
M  Wiii  ^  Oiiph^  Braoa,  !!■  la  EoqiM^  Braaall.  40 


affiun.  The  history  of  the  place  itwlfii  very  obwun;  bp* 
from  two  Roman  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pioi 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  then  a  place  <tf  tonie 
importance,  under  the  name  of  Heliopolis.  These  fiusts  ara 
also  confirmed  by  several  coins  of  Roman  emperors. 

At  what  time  and  by  whom  the  city  v»u  first  founded  .'s 
wholly  unknown ;  even  the  epoch  when  tne  temj^,  which 
from  their  style  must  be  attributed  to  tiie  Roman  period, 
were  erected,  is  matter  of  much  uncertainty.  *  The  only 
hiatwical  authority  for  the  building  the  temples  of  Balbec,  is 
that  of  John  of  Ifalala.  from  whom  we  learn  that  iElius 
Antoninus  Pius  built  a  great  temple  to  Jupiter  at  Helio- 
polis. near  Libanus  in  Phcenicia,  which  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world.  (Joan.  Malals,  Hist.  Chron.  Ub.  xi.) 
Julius  Capitdinua,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  emperor,  does 
not  nientim  the  temple  of  Heliopc^. 

'  From  the  reverses  on  aevmal  coini  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  we  find,  first,  that  HeliopolU  was  nmstituted  a 
colony  by  Julius  Csasar;  and  sgiun,  at  a  fhture  period, 
having  rec«ved  part  of  the  veterans  from  the  fifu  and 
eighth  le^ns  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  was  eventually 
made  Jttru  ItaUci  by  Septimius  Severus  (Ulpianus,  lib.  i. 
de  Censib.) ;  and  we  accordingly  find  its  temple,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  reverses  of  this  emperor's  coins. 

'  At  the  same  time  also  that  we  meet  with  Heliopolis  on 
the  coins  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla,  vows  in  favour  of 
that  emperw  and  empress  are  inscribed  on  the  pedestals  of 
the  columns  of  a  great  portico'  (marked  A  on  the  plan), 
forming  a  sort  of  Propylsea  to  the  extensive  inclosures  wbicb 
we  coiyecture  to  have  been  used  as  Fora  by  the  merchants. 
Several  coins  which  appear  to  belong  to  Heliopolis  are 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

'  The  representations  of  the  temples  at  Heliopolis,  im- 
preued  on  these  coins,  ara  not  always  exact  with  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  temple  they  mean  to  represent,  as  will 
probably  appear  iu  the  following  instances :  ~- On  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  of  Septimius  Severus,  we  find  a 
temple,  in  form  like  the  ^eat  temple  of  Balbec,  and 
havmg,  like  it,  ten  columns  in  front  with  the  legend  COL. 
HEL.  I.  O.  M.  H.  Coioma  HeUopotitana  Jbvi  Optimo 
Maximo  HatiopoUttmo.  On  the  revcne  of  anotiwr  medal  of 


[Copper  coiu  in  lha  BriL  Hiu.  AettultiM.] 

the  same  emperor,  with  the  same  legend,  there  is  a  temple 
in  perspective,  having  indeed  the  saoie  form  with  both  uie 
great  and  ihe  smaller  temple  of  Balbec,  but  with  only  six 
columns  in  front,  wbicb  is  less  than  the  number  in  either ; 
and  the  same  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Cara- 
calla On  the  reverses  of  some  medals  of  Philip  the  Elder 
and  his  wife  Otacilia  we  find  the  same  legend  with  a  temple 
of  a  diffisrent  form  and  size,  bearing  no  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  temples  of  Balbec.  Upon  the  lererse  of  another  medal 
of  the  same  Philip,  we  find  a  fourth  tem^.  which  seems  to 
belong  to  Helicmolis,  by  the  inscription  Col.  Jul.  Aug.  Fel. 
Hel.  •  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana.'  (Wood 
and  Dawkins,  Ruins  qf  Balbec.)  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin, 
there  is  a  flight  of  several  steps  lesding  to  an  area,  in  which 
is  a  temple  of  the  form  of  the  great  temple  of  Balbec.  This 


[Coppr  ooiaia  Iks  Brit.  tfu.  AetBdriat.] 


is  in  all  probability  an  awkward  and  eertainly  an  incorrect 
rapressntation  of  that  gnat  temple,  with  the  courts  and  the 
steps  lesding  up  to  them.   The  pnq;tyliea  do  not  amear  to 
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ham  been  Hien built.  On  the  ravene  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia 
there  is  however  a  tolerable  repreaentation  of  this  portico 
or  propylea,  varying  in  some  particulaja  from  the  restora- 
tion by  Mr.  Wood.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  have 
been  added  after  the  first  coin  was  Mruck. 


tC«9pn  ooln  In  the  Brit.  Mm;  Actnil  dia.] 


Abulfiur^UB  says  that  Constantine  built  a  temple  here, 
and  that  be  abcdished  a  custom  of  this  |dace  which  per- 
mitted the  promiscuous  use  of  wives.  (Greg.  Abulpharagii 
Hat.  Compend.  Dynaat.,  p.  8S.)  We  learn  also  from  the 
Chronicon  PoMchde,  that  whUe  Constantine  closed  the 
temples  of  the  pagans  only,  Tbeodosiua  destroyed  some,  and 
converted  the  great  and  famous  temple  of  Heliopolis  into  a 
church.  iChron.  Patch.  Olymp.  ccbcxxix.,  p.  303.)  *  Church 
history  gives  little  more  than  the  names  of  some  bishops 
and  martyrs  of  Heliopolis,  and  informs  us  that  when  Maho- 
metanism  prevailed,  this  part  of  the  country  fell  under  the 
government  of  the  caliphs,  called  the  Ommaiades,  an  igno- 
rant and  incurious  race,  during  whose  time  we  find  only 
that  Balbee  was  a  oonsiderable  ci^.'  (Herbelot,  BibUotheque 
Oiientale.) 

In  the  annexed  cut  we  have  given  a  plan  of  the  city, 
principally  from  the  drawings  made  by  Wood  and  Dawkins, 
and  correeted  from  a  more  re«nt  survey  by  F.  L.  Cassas. 

The  area  incl<»ed  by  the  walls  contains  the  great  temple, 
with  its  courts  or  fora ;  and  the  smaller  temple,  or  ^haps 
basilica,  which  is  in  ttw  best  condition  of  all  the  baildin«s. 
There  is  also  a  very  singular  and  unique  circular  temple, 
of  which  we  have  given  a  view,  and  a  curious  column,  on 
the  highest  situation  within  the  walls,  which  possibly  may 
have  been  a  clepsydra,  at  water-dial. 


By  reference  to  tne  plan  of  the  city,  it  will  be  seen  that  A 
h  the  portico  or  propyW,  which  iivmed  the  grand  front  to 
the  budding  BCD.  The  length  of  this  building  is  260 
feet,  and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  columns.  Th»  columns, 
vitb  their  pedestals,  are  about  57  fee*  high :  and  the  whole 


height  of  the  order,  vith  itv  att»  and  podium,  is,  according 
to  Mr.  Wood's  restnation,  about  93  fbet.  On  the  pedestw 
of  these  columns  are  the  inscriptions  mentioned  above. 

B — Hexagonal  court  or  forum,  to  which  the  portico  A 
leads,  190  feet  long  by  266  feet  wide. 

C— Quadrangular  court  or  forum,  405  feet  long  by  440 
wide. 

D — Great  temple,  to  which  the  approach  was  through  the 
above-mentioned  buildings.  The  length  of  this  building  is 
nearly  290  feet,  the  width  160,  with  ten  columns  in  front 
and  nineteen  at  the  side ;  and  when  perfect  was,  from  the 
ground  to  the  top  of  the  pediment,  120  feet  high;  the 
columns,  with  their  pedestals,  are  71  feet  6  inches  high,  and 
the  entablature  1 1  net  9  inches. 

E — The  smaller  but  more  perfect  building,  which  has 
eight  columns  in  fhmt  and  fifteen  on  the  flank,  is  225  feet 
in  length,  118  in  width,  and  102  feet  from  the  base  of  the 
columns  to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  columns  of  the 
portico,  which  is  dipteral,  have  been  fluted,  widi  the  excep- 
tion of  the  two  columns  at  each  flank. 

F — The  circular  temple,  which  is  32  feet  in  diameter 
internally,  and  63  at  its  greatest  width  externally,  with  a 
portico  about  50  feet  in  width. 

G — A  Doric  column  (Wood  and  Dawkins).  Pococke 
calls  this  a  Tuscan  column. 

H  H,  &c. — The  city  walls,  said  by  travellers  to  be  obout 
4  miles  in  circuit,  but,  according  to  the  plan  given  in  the 
Ruins  of  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  they  will  be  found 
to  be  something  less. 

I — The  city  gates. 

By  a  reference  to  the  plans  of  the  baths  of  Caracalia,  at 
Rome  (see  Cameron's  Baths  of  the  Romans,  \  vol.  fol.,  with 
plates.  London,  1772)  [see  Baths],  it  will  be  found  thid 
the  two  great  inclosures  or  courts,  with  their  porticos  and 
exhedrse,  very  much  resemble  the  open  halU  and  exhedis 
of  the  great  baths  there.  Both,  thongh  applied  to  di^rent 
buildings,  appear  to  have  been  intended  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— toe  protection  of  the  people  fVom  sun  and  rain.  Few 
travellers  who  have  ^isited  Balbec  appear  ever  to  have  con- 
sidered for  what  purpose  such  vast  inclosures  were  made  ; 
we  have  hazarded  tne  conjecture  that  they  were  formed 
for  the  purposes  of  fora,  which  must  have  been  essential  to 
a  wealthy  community,  such  as  Balbec  certainly  was,  if  the 
matrnitude  of  its  ruins  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  wealth. 

Wood,  however,  thinks  that  the  buildings  round  the  in- 
closures served  as  schools  and  lodgings  for  the  priests  of  the 
sun.  Strabo  informs  us  that  he  saw  such  habitations  at 
Heliopolis,  in  Sgypt.  (Strabo,  lib.  x.vii.  p.  806.)  The  grand 
entrance  to  these  buildings,  which  we  have  called  fora,  is 
through  the  portico  or  propyl»a  A,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  forty-eight  steps,  according 
to  Wood  and  Dawkins :  the  propylsea  were  also  flanked  by 
a  podium  or  low  wall,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  two 
square  exhedne  decorated  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  This 
front  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  coin  of  Otacilia. 
The  Turks  appear  to  have  turned  this  building  into  8  far- 
tress,  and  to  have  heightened  the  walls  of  the  exhedm, 
finishing  them  with  a  battlement  after  the  Turkish  fashion. 
The  front  of  the  propyliea  and  the  adjoining  building  was 
called  the  Castle  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  time  Maundrell 
visited  Balbec  in  1745.  (Maundrell's  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem,  p.  134.)  The  shafts  of  the  columns  employed 
in  the  courts  of  the  fora  were  of  one  piece  of  granite, 
and  above  the  entablature  there  was  an  attic  divided  at 
intervals  by  short  jnlastera,  fbrming  pedestels  fbr  statues  $ 
a  similar  attic  was  phtced  over  the  exhedne  of  the  great 
entrance.  In  every  part  of  these  bmldings  also  there  wer« 
rich  niches  decorated  with  columns  and  adorned  with  sta 
tues  and  busts. 

The  great  temple  appears,  from  the  plan  of  Heasxa. 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  to  have  been  a  perioral  pycnostyls 
temple,  having  ten  columns  in  front  and  nineteen  on  the 
flank,  the  columns  being  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  diametex 
and  eight  feet  one  inch  apart,  except  in  the  centre  intereo- 
lumniation  of  the  portico.  The  walls  of  the  cella,  as  rest&red 
by  F.  L.  Cassas,  are  shown  on  the  plan  (  Voyage  Pittormq^t^ 
de  la  Syrie),  with  an  internal  arrangement  of  columns  (see 
Plan).  It  appears  that  a  c«r^am  Thevet,  in  1550,  saw 
twenty-seven  columns  of  the  great  temple,  and  estaemetl 
them  the  greatest  wonders  of  Balbec.  (Cosmagraphie  Un£- 
verselle,  1.6,  c.  14.)  Subsequent  travellers  mention  but 
nine  columns,  with  an  entablature  over  them :  and  Viduey 
in  1785,  „w  onlyix  .u^ing.  T@(;;^Ape«mTO, 
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NuiU  of  tone  pieces,  united  so  exactly,  that  the  blade  of 
a  knife  eannot  be  inserted  between  the  joints. 

Tbe  snalla  building,  called  by  Mr.  Wood  *  the  more 
entire  temple.'  but  which  appears  in  some  respects  to 
nwable  ta  tntient  basilica,  is  very  near  the  large  temple, 
but  built  OD  a  lower  levbl.  the  bottom  of  the  basement 
of  tbe  pttx  temple  being  nearly  as  hicfa  as  the  top  of 
tbe  bueotent  of  the  smaller  edifice.  The  site  of  these 
boildmfp  being  very  uneven,  the  basement  on  the  south 
ode  is  lued  cmsUerably,  with  a  solid  foundation  of  large 
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AUK.  This  boilding  is  peripteral ;  tbe  columns  are  also 
povtjle,  and  the  portico  is  dipteral  with  a  pseudo-inter- 
nfatmniafaon  before  the  ants  of  the  pronaos.    We  con- 
jMnre  tbit  building  to  have  been  a  basilica,  from  the 
■ouluitjr  of  its  internal  arrangement  to  the  basilica  in  the 
^mn  d  Pompeii :  it  has,  among  other  features  of  the 
bslio,  tbe  raised  platform  at  the  end,  with  the  vaults 
'■^  it  and  steps  descending  into  them.    In  the  plan  we 
^ihown  this  building  with  an  internal  arrangement  of 
"Wnt.on  the  authority  of  M.  de  la  Roque  and  Pococke  ; 
&  ibnner  mentions  them  very  distinctly,  and  the  latter  has 
miired  tbem  on  the  plan  published  in  his  work.  Mr. 
^ood,  however,  thinks  that  this  internal  arrangement  is 
>uh  more  modern  than  the  building  itself ;  Wood  and 
Itavkins,  therefore,  do  not  give  the  columns  on  their  plan, 
•liliwigh  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  were  placed  there 
tbe  building  was  turned  into  a  church.    The  roof 
ipp>n  to  have  been  »rcbed  ;  and  as  there  arc  no  windows 
>  tbe  tides,  we  must  conclude  that  there  were  openings  in 
i  Tbe  columns  of  this  building  are  also  made  of  three 
fion  of  stone,  joined  very  accurately  together  without 
^nt,  and  strengthened  with  iron  cramps  fixed  into  a 
"■^vorked  in  each  stone.    Most  of  the  bases  had  two 
•"^ti,  one  circular  and  another  square,  corresponding  to  two 
*^  of  tbe  same  shape  and  dimensions  in  the  under  part  of 
^  ibaft ;  BCHne  of  the  largest  of  the  circular  cramps  were  a 
W  long  and  a  foot  in  diameter.    The  bashaws  of  Damas- 
w  hkTe  canied  away  large  iquantitiea  of  iron  from  these 
IBS  at  dil^rent  times,  and  nave  left  marks  of  their  at- 
^*pti  to  get  at  the  iron  in  the  columns  which  are  still 
This  method  of  putting  together  the  shaft  of  a 
"^■D  coothbutes  very  materially,  in  a  dry  climate,  to  the 
and  durability  of  a  building,  and  in  the  most  per* 
■1  Wlding  at  Balbec  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  its 
iiibnra:  a  column  has  fallen  against  the  wall  of  tbe 
iQch  violeoce  as  to  drive  in  a  stone  of  the  wall 
in  the  least  disuniting  the  joints  of  ttte  shaft, 
""^^tril.  speaking  of  this  building,  says,  '  that  it  strikes 
"**^vith  an  air  of  gieatness  beyond  anything  that  he 


ever  saw  before,  and  is  an  eminent  proof  of  themtgiuflceote 

of  antient  architecture.' 

The  circular  building  may  be  considered  unique.  Tra< 
vellers  have  called  it  a  temple.  It  is  of  tbe  Corinthian 
order,  with  niches  on  the  exterior  of  the  cella,  and  deco- 
rated with  twelve  columns,  eight  of  wbi>^h  form  a  dipteral 
portico,  which  has  a  flight  of  twenty-one  steps  in  front.  From 
the  two  lateral  columns  of  tbe  portico  commences  the  circular 
peristyle  of  the  building  (tee  Plan).  The  entablature  of 
the  dipteral  portico  is  carried  in  a  straight  line,  and  that  of 
the  peristyle  is  curved  on  the  perpendicular  face,  and  sweeps 
in  an  elegant  line  from  column  to  column,  the  centre  of  the 
curved  architrave  being  bedded  on  the  circular  wall  of 
the  building.  This  edifice  is  decorated  in  tbe  interior  with 
an  Ionic  order  of  columns,  above  wbich  is  another  deco- 
ration, consisting  of  niches  with  pediments,  and  between 
each  there  is  a  single  column  with  a  small  portion  of  an 
entablature  over  it ;  the  roof  was  a  dome  probably  open 
at  the  top,  like  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.  This  building  has 
been  converted  into  a  Greek  church  called  St  Barbe. 

The  order  moat  frequently  used  throughout  these  build- 
ings is  the  Corinthian.  The  Ionic  occurs  in  the  interior  of 
thecircular  building  only  ;  and  in  the  niches  which  decorate 
the  interior  of  the  fora,  as  well  as  in  the  building  which  we 
have  called  the  basilica,  tbe  Composite  is  employed.  Tbe 
niches  are  decorated  with  columns  and  pediments,  and  form 
tbe  principal  feature  of  theue  edifices  in  their  ruined  state  ; 
they  were  intended  for  statues  and  busts,  the  pedestals  for 
wluch  still  remain;  and,  if  we  can  credit  De  la  Roque, 
there  were  quantities  of  statues  and  busts  with  inscriptions 
on  their  pedestals,  but  so  much  obliterated,  that  only  one 
could  be  distinguished.  Pococke  saw  in  the  fora  two  busts 
in  mezzo-rilievo,  one  of  which  was  very  singular,  l>eing  a 
young  person  with  bull's  horns  coming  out  of  his  back :  we 
should  rather  think  that  these  were  meant  fur  wings.  By 
a  reference  to  the  plates  in  Wood  and  Dawkins's  Rmnt  of 
Balbec,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  edifices  were  highly  deco- 
rated with  sculptured  ornament  very  well  executed. 

The  single  column  on  the  bill  Ktands  on  the  south-west 
part  of  the  city,  where  the  walls  enclose  a  Uttle  of  the 
foot  of  Auti-Libanus.  This  column  is  raised  on  a  sguare 
foundation  five  feet  seven  inches  high,  consisting  of  three 
steps ;  the  shaft  and  capital  are  composed  of  eighteen  stones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high) ;  about  ten  feet  below 
the  capital  the  shaft  is  surrounded  by  an  ornament,  con- 
sisting of  five  festoons  very  finely  executed.  On  the  top 
of  the  capital  there  are  two  tiers  of  stones,  which  form  a 
small  basin  about  three  feet  deep ;  from  this  basin  there  is 
a  hole  cut  through  the  capital,  with  a  semicircular  channel 
nine  inches  wide  and  six  inches  deep,  down  the  south  side 
of  the  column  and  step.  ( Pococke' s  TratwZf.)  This  channel 
is  not  perpendicular,  but  forms  an  irregular  curve.  (See 
the  drawings  in  Pococke's  Travels.) 

Without  the  walls  there  are  also  several  ruins.  Tbe 
most  remarkable  is  a  Corinthian  column  in  the  plain,  about 
two  leagues  fh>m  the  city,  and  one  from  Mount  Libanus, 
called  Hamoudiade :  the  shaft  consists  of  fourteen  stones, 
each  about  three  feet  thick  (high),  and  stands  on  a  base  of 
five  steps,  six  feet  three  inches  high ;  on  the  north  side 
there  is  a  square  compartment,  probably  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  traces  of  any  now  remain.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
famous  temple  there  are  fragments  of  columns  of  red  gra- 
nite, and  some  signs  of  the  foundation  of  a  building.  There 
is  also  a  Mohammedan  sepulchre,  of  an  octagonal  form, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  the 
dome  of  which  is  supported  by  granite  columns  of  the 
same  kind,  which  were  probably  brought  from  the  ruins 
to  the  south-east  of  the  great  temple.  These  columns  are 
about  twelve  feet  long  and  five  feet  in  circumference,  so  that 
each  column  was  probably  sawn  into  two  parts  :  the  granite 
is  of  a  most  beautiful  kind,  with  large  spots,  and  is  finely 
polished.  (Pococke*8  Travels  in  Syria,  <^r.  vol.  ii.)  There 
are  also  some  ruins  at  a  village  a  league  from  the  city,  on. 
the  road  to  Tripoli;  among  others,  a  building  forty  feet  in 
length.    (Bruce 's  Tfavels  in  Syria.) 

The  city  walla  appear  to  be  a  confused  patchwork,  put 
together  in  haste;  with  the  rough  stones  are  fragments  of 
capitals,  entablatures,  and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  Tlie 
walls  are  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square 
towers  at  intervals  (see  Plan).  The  gates  are  also  built  in  a 
rude  style,  with  tbeexception  ofoneon  the  north  side,  whei-t* 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  sub-basement,  with  pedestals 
and  bases  for  four  columns,  in  magnificent  taste,  and  of  ■ 
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nueh  higher  antiquity.  Both  within  and  without  the  walls 
are  confused  heaps  of  rubbish,  which  appear  to  be  the  ruins 
of  antient  building*^  


[Rep»— ■titloa  of  Um  r«at  wtoaet  ot  Uw  bowment  of  the  fiMt  Temple, 
ftgm  Poeocke**  TrtutU  in  Ssria. 


In  oontemplating  these  ruins,  we  are  struck  by  the  im- 
mense sixe  of  the  stones  employed.  Among  others  there 
are  at  least  twenty  of  enormous  dimensions.  On  the  west 
side  of  the  basement  of  the  ^at  temple  even  the  second 
course  is  formed  of  stones  which  are  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-seven  feet  long,  and  about  nine  feet  thick;  under 
this,  at  the  north-west  angle,  and  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  are  three  stones  which  alone  occupy 
188  net  nine  inches  in  length,  by  about  twelve  feet  thick ; 
two  are  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  six^-two  feet  nine  inches 
in  length.  (See  Poeocke's  Travels  tn  %na.)  Hr.  Wood 
thinks  that  the  word  rptXiSov,  in  the  ChromeiM  Patt^aiet 
T^bis  to  these  stones.  Hie  material  is  a  white  granite, 
with  large  shining  veins  like  gypsum.  (Volney.)  This 
stone  abounds  on  the  spot  and  in  me  adjacent  mountains; 
quarries  have  been  opened  in  several  places.  In  one  called 
St  Etias,  there  is  still,  among  other  stones  of  a  vast  size, 
one  worked  on  three  faces,  which  is  nearly  seventy  feet  long, 
and  about  fourteen  feet  in  thickness  each  way.  The  more 
ornamented  parts  of  these  buildings  were  carved  out  of  a 
coarse  white  marble,  which  was  brought  firom  a  more  dis- 
tant quarry  west  of  the  city. 

When  Wood  and  Dawkins  visited  Balbec  in  1751  only  a 
small  part  of  the  city  was  inhabited,  towards  the  south  and 
west,  near  the  circular  building.  The  houses  were  mean, 
with  flat  roofs,  on  which,  during  the  summer  months,  the 
inhabitants  often  pass  ihe  niffA.  A  taige  portion  of  the 
space  within  the  walls  is  entirely  neglected,  while  a  small 
port  is  employed  for  gardens,  a  name  which  the  Turks  give 
to  any  root  near  a  town  where  there  is  a  little  shade  and 
water.  In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000,  of  whom  a  few  were  Greek  and  Maronite  Chris- 
tians, and  some  Jews,  and  all  without  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. The  bad  government  of  the  emirs  of  the  house  of 
Harfouche,  the  earthc^uake  of  1759,  and  the  wars  of  the 
£mir  Yousef  and  of  Djezzar,  had  reduced  the  population  to 
1200  at  the  time  Volney  visited  Balbec  in  1785.  The 
ground  immediately  about  the  wall  is  rocky,  and  little 
advantage  is  taken  of  a  command  of  water,  which  might  be 
usefully  employed  to  irrigate  the  gardens.  A  tittle  cotton, 
a  small  quanti^  of  maize,  and  some  wuter-melons,  was  all 
that  the  wretched  inhabitants  cultivated  when  Volney  was 
there. 

(  Th»  Ruifu  (if  Balbec,  by  Wood  and  Dawkins,  1  vol.  folio ; 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  yeruatUem,  by  Henry  Haundrell ; 
M.  de  la  Roque'^  Thtoeb;  Volney,  Voyage  Piitoreimu 
ions  la  Syrie.)  Mr.  Briice  also  visited  Balbec,  and  made  iour 
drawings  of  the  ruins,  which  he  presented  to  Gfeoi^  III. 
These  drawings  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
*  Maps.  Drawings,'  &c..  in  the  King's  Library  in  the  British 
Museum,  given  by  George  III.  aiidlV.  to  the  nation ;  from 
which  circumstance  we  mav  infer  that  they  were  kept  back, 
and  may  perhaps  exist  in  the  present  King's  collection. 

BABA\  CAPE,  in  Turkish  Babil-Boumou,  is  the  Cape 
Lectum  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  a  rocky  bold  headland  of 
Anatolia,  north-west  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramyti,  the  antient  Adramyttium,  and  between  the 
islands  of  Lesbos,  now  Mitylene,  and  Tenedos,  which  pre- 
sen-es  its  antient  name.  The  cape,  which  is  scarcely  twelve 
miles  distant  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Lesbos,  is  In 
39*>  30'  N.  lat.,  and  26°  B.  long.  Doctor  Chandler  calls  it 
a  promontory  of  Mount  Ida.  and  it  is  indeed  a  shelving 
eontinaation  or  off-shoot  of  that  celebmted  mountain  mass, 
the  numerous  tops  of  which  are*seen  in  the  distance.  The 
.  whole  line  of  coast  from  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyt- 
tium to  Cape  Bab&  is  very  rocky  and  steep,  and  inland 
fiiom  the  bleak  cliffy  there  runs  a  continued  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  gradually  increase  in  elevation  as  they  recede 
from  the  sea  itnd  approach  tho  summits  of  Mount  Ida. 
After  the  cape  is  fairly  doubled,  the  long  level  of  the  plain 
of  Troy  presents  itself  in  striking  contrast ;  for  it  is  so  flat 
and  low  that,  when  obseived  from  a  short  distance  at  sea.  it 


looks  like  a  mere  line  nearly  all  the  way  tiom  Cape  Babii 
to  the  promontory  of  Sigcium  and  the  Hellespont.  Pro- 
jecting from  Cape  Babft  there  is  a  curious  group  of  small 
islets,  called  antiently,  from  their  number,  Hecatonnesoi,  or 
the  Hundrod  Islands,  but  named  by  the  modem  Greeks 
Mtufamtsi.  Six  leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Cape,  and  in 
the  Trqnn  plain,  ate  the  ruins  of  the  antient  city  of  Alex- 
andria Troas,  and  about  four  leagues  to  the  south,  and 
stan^ng  upon  a  bold  hill  &cing  the  sea  and  Lesbos,  are  the 
more  important  remains  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos. 

A  small  town,  called  by  the  same  name,  and  sometimes,  by 
the  Franks,  St.  Mary's,  stands  on  a  shelving  point  of  Cape 
Babi,  immediately  above  the  sea.   It  contains  a  mosque 
and  a  half-ruined  castle :  the  dwelling-houses,  occupied  by 
Turks  and  Asiatic  Greeks,  are  built  of  unbaked  brick,  and 
are  mean  in  the  extreme.   In  trout  of  the  town  of  Bahk  there 
is  a  little  port  formed  vrith  massive  fragments  of  rock ;  but 
it  is  only  capable  of  receiving  the  smalt  country  fiahmg- 
boats,  and  even  they  are  not  safe  in  it  during  gales  from 
the  south  or  west.   Vessels  bound  to  the  Helfespont,  or 
Dardanelles  and  Constantinople,  fNquently  pom  to  anchor 
in  ttie  roadstead  under  shelter  of  the  Cape  during  the  pre- 
vatenoe  ^  the  Etesian  or  northern  winds,  but  grmt  care  ia 
necessary  to  guard  against  any  sudden  and  violent  change 
of  weather,  by  which  they  would  he  exposed  to  the  duigers 
of  a  roi^y  lee-shore  and  of  a  narrow  sea.   The  town  of 
Bab&  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufbcture  in 
steel,  and  the  sword-blades  and  knives  made  there  were 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Turks.   Though  the  trade  has  de- 
clined, certain  yataghans  and  large  knives,  like  the  cwteaux 
de  chaste,  and  said  to  be  of  superior  quality,  are  still  ma- 
nufactured there.    The  thief  employment  of  the  inhabit- 
ants is  ptuitoral ; — the  wild,  uncultivated  hills,  rising  like 
the  downs  on  the  south  coast  of  England  from  the  sea, 
afford  good  pasture  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  at  the  other 
the  inhabitants  conduct  tneir  flocks  to  the  acclivities  of 
Mount  Ida.   The  voyager,  passing  between  the  island  of 
Lesbos  and  the  main,  may  often  see  their  broad-tailed 
sheep  grazing  among  tiie  ruins  of  the  once  large  and  pros- 
perous city  m  Assos.   The  neighbouring  country  abounds 
m  extensive  woods,  or  rather  copses,  of  valonea  oali  (the 
Querate  agilapt,)  a  dwarfish  tree,  seldom  exceeding  five  or 
six  feet  in  height.   The  large  cups  that  contain  the  acorns 
of  this  species  of  oak  are  weU  known  in  commerce ;  they 
are  used  for  tanning,  and  form  a  principal  article  of  export 
from  all  this  part  of  Turkey.   The  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Babi  who  attend  to  this  branch  of  trade  carry  their 
valonea  (as  ^e  product  is  commercially  termed)  to  a  port 
in  the  gulf  of  Adramyti,  where  it  is  either  shipped  at  once 
on  boara  of  European  vessels,  which  have  repaired  thither 
expressly,  or  it  is  put  into  country  craft,  which  carry  it  to 
Smyrna,  where  it  is  sold,  and  then  re-shipped  in  European 
vessels  for  Italy,  England,  and  otlier  countries. 

BABEL.  fSee  Bahtlon.] 

BAB-EL-MANDEB  is  the  name  of  the  straits  by  which 
the  Red  Sea  or  Arabian  Gulf  is  joined  to  the  hay  of  Aden 
and  the  Indian  Ooean.  It  is  mrmed  by  two  projecting 
angles  of  the  Ariatic  and  African  continents,  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, the  two  angles  of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  From  the 
Arabian  shores  a  cape  of  moderate  height  projects,  which, 
on  all  our  maps  and  charts,  is  called  Ukewise  Cape  Babel- 
Mandeb ;  the  much  more  elevated  land  on  the  African 
side  runs  in  a  straight  line.  Opposite  Cape  Babel- Mandeb 
.  the  coast  of  Abyssmia  may  he  distant  upwards  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles,  and  here  both  continents  approach  nearest; 
one  another  and  form  the  straits.  Within  the  straits,  but 
much  nearer  to  the  Arabian  shores,  is  an  island,  called  in 
Arabic  Pertm :  this  name  is  also  adopted  on  our  maps.  The 
strait  to  the  east  of  this  island  is  called  the  Little  Strait,  and. 
that  to  the  west  of  it  the  La^  Sttait  The  Little  Strait  is 
most  frequented  by  vessels,  on  no  other  account  but  becanse 
its  moderate  depth  allows  anchorage,  if  circumstances  rea- 
der it  necessary.  The  depth  here  varies  from  nine  to  four- 
teen fkthoma ;  on  one  small  shoal  it  ia  only  seven  ihthoms. 
This  strait  is  four  miles  wide,  but  contracted  by  shoal 
water  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Babel- Mandeb  to  a  small 
island  about  a  mile  from  it,  called  Pilot  Islot.  The  island 
of  Perim  is  rocky  and  low,  with  a  eeotle  declivity  from 
the  middle  towards  the  extremities.  It  is  barren  and  unin- 
habited. On  the  S.  W.  side  it  has  an  opening  into  an  ex  - 
cellent  harbour  or  cove,  which  affords  shelter  against  nearl'^ 
every  wind,  and  a  good  anchorage  in  fhim  four  to  six  or  sever 
fathoms  water.  T1^  JJ|^4^  i^^  Jw^^  fi«  milm 
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Siny.  The  Uip  Strait  is  ftom  nine  to  tea  nilM  wide,  and 
lotbB  M^iiftf,  DW  the  coast  (tf  AfHca,  are  eight  ginall 
Uuidi,  er  nlher  roclu,  called  the  S^lit  Broihws.  In 
Hbe  Bidtf  of  the  itrait  no  aoundings  are  found  with  a  han- 
dml  bihoas  of  line ;  but  close  to  the  Eight  Brothera, 
•long  ibe  east  of  Abysnnia  and  near  the  laland  of  Pertm, 
tbedeptbof  tbeva  varies  from  sixteen  to  thirty  fkthomi. 
The  BratbeN  are  of  moderate  height,  rocky  and 
bamn.  Ckpe  Babel-Mandeb  (12°  40' N.  Ut.)  projeotH  a 
•rut  nr  tma  the  main  land,  vhich  here  is  low,  bo  that 
rbet  mn  frim  a  distance  it  has  the  appearance  ttf  an  island. 
Ilfises  to  DO  great  height,  but  is  rocky  and  scraggy  on  its 
naihemuie,  and  extremely  bamn. 

Tbeemrents  are  commonly  very  strong  in  this  strait,  but 
ib^  taiy  in  diieedon  according  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
[SaeRxDSiA.1 

The  nune  Bdnl-Mandel^  whieh  in  Ambte  signifies  *  the 
cue  of  teaji,'  seemato  apply  pn^ierl;^  to  the  straits ;  and  the 
ifpdlfttioa  might  natanlly  arise  in  cansequenoe  of  the 
diigmtovhieb  smmll  and  Ught  vessels  are  exposed  in  a 
Bunvies,  suiTounded  by  rocky  shores,  and  sntgect  to  fre- 
qoest  gostsof  wind.  But  thia  name  appears  on  our  maps 
ad  elwts  tsbe  given  with  less  propriety  to  the  Cape,  which 
pntabty  has  sane  different  name  among  the  natives^  (Nie- 
bnhr,  Lofd  Valeatia,  Capt.  Horsburgh.) 

SABER  or  BABUR.  with  h)»  complete  name  ZAHTR- 
EDDIN  MOHAMMED  BABER,  the  celebrated  founder 
«  the  Tatar,  or,  as  it  is  often  improperly  called,  the  Mogol 
mpK  in  Hindustan,  was  bom  on  the  sixth  of  Moharrem, 
1.  aic.  868  (14th  February.  1483).  His  father,  Sultan 
Oau  Sheikh  Mirza,  a  great-great  grandson  of  the  cele- 
iated  Tiaor,  or  Tamerlane,  was  sovereign  of  Ferghftna,  a 
fnnace  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Sirr,  the  Jax- 
Hit*  <^  die  antients.  The  revsnues  of  this  provmoe,  ac- 
osfiag  to  a  mnaik  made  by  Baber  himself,  may  suffice, 
vitlxnt  oppressing  the  country,  to  maintain  three  or  fbur 
^oonaA  troops.  Baber  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  his 
tu^&d(9th  <^  June,  1494).  He  succeeded  in  securing 
VKsaan  d  his  paternal  dominions,  though  opposed  by 
hit  ptinal  uncles,  Abmed  Mirza,  the  sultan  ot  Samar- 
ia ud  Bokhara,  who.  after  a  short  and  unsuccessful  cam- 
piign,  died  in  the  middle  of  July,  1494;  and  by  Mahmud 
Vita,  the  sovereign  of  Badakbshan.  who,  after  the  death 
(^^haed,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Samarcand, 
teibed,  after  a  short  reign,  in  January,  1495.  Baber 
*si  cqnallj  successful  in  rescuing  the  towns  of  Asfera 
■ad  of  iGjinnid  from  the  aggression  of  other  hostile  neigh- 
baeB.bat  he  was  unable  to  recover  the  country  and  town 

Umippa,  which  bad  likewise  farmed  part  ci  his  ihther's 
^"nauL  The  history  of  Baber's  reign  till  the  twenty- 
jaar  of  his  age  is  a  continuous  sueoesaion  of  vicissi- 
in  wbidi  we  find  him  alternately  conquering  and 
hn;  Samairaod.  Andean,  Khojend,  and  other  places  in 
«  »ar  lus  paternal  dominions.  In  the  year  1503,  SheibSni 
^310,  a  descendant  of  Chen^iz  Khw  by  his  eldest  son. 

or  J&jikhan,  the  sovereign  of  Kipohak.  conquered 
Wanly  Samarcand  and  Bokhara,  but  also  the  countries  of 
'Otbfas  and  Uratippa ;  and  Baber,  alter  wandering  for 
''vh  a  yeir  aa  a  f^Kiti^e  among  the  mountains  that  sepa- 
iSc  ra^bioa  from  Hiasar  and  luratigin.  quitted  his  native 
*v&T  sad  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  in  Khorasan  (1504), 
nidinsat  that  time  held  b^  Saltan  Hussain  Mirza,  a 
Mttfid  and  distinguished  pnnce  of  the  family  of  Timur. 
|^Ie»  than  three  hundred  followers,  and  only  two  tents, 
^  etoiied  the  river  Amu,  or  Oxus,  a  little  above  Ter- 
He  did  not  receive  fh>m  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  the 
"ffnt  vliich  he  had  anticipated ;  but  a  number  of  Mo^ 
^  is  the  service  of  Khosru  Shah,  one  of  his  opponents, 
'^MdHissar,  Khutlan,  Kundez,  and  occupied  Badakh- 
^qiutttd  the  service  of  that  chief,  and,  by  declaring  for 
breed  KbosTu  Shah  himself  to  submit  to  him.  Thus 
^"^Anted,  Baber  marehed  towards  Kabul,  which  was 
''^^■dend  to  him  after  a  short  siege  (October,  1A04J  He 
'""d  the  Afjthao  governor  and  the  garrison  to  depart  in 
Ktd  divided  the  country  of  Kabul  among  those  chiefs 
lauiy  entered  his  service. 

_h  tb  mxith  of  January  of  the  ensuing  year  (1505) 

ifeiaoived  on  an  irruption  into  Hindustan.  From 
he  advanced  straight  towards  Kohat,  a  town  situated 

^' If  Attok.  which  hie  plundered.  He  then  marched  in 
diteetioD  betwem  the  western  bank  of  the  Induf> 

£r*]lditer  Solintan  mountains,  as  far  as  the  tomb  of 

^  *^  tprobaUx  nesr  Z>era  Ghazi  Khan,  in  IsL  '29° 
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$6%  and  hence,  without  having  enNsed^IoduSthetuniad 
westward,  passed  over  the  mountains,  and  nCnmed  }sj  lake 

Ab-istideh  and  Ghazni  to  Kabul. 

In  1306  Sultan  Hussain  Mina  d'ed,  and  the  state  of 
afiairs  in  Khorasan  rendered  Baber's  presence,  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  year,  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  suc- 
ceeding year  also  was  neariy  consumed  in  repdiing  the 
Uzbeks,  who  infested  Kabul  and  Khorasan  by  their  incur 
sions,  end  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar,  which  two  Afghan 
noblemen,  Shah  Beg  and  his  younger  brother  Mohammed 
Moktm,  refused  to  surrender.  It  was  not  till  September 
that  Baber  could  set  3ut  on  another  march  against  Hin- 
dustan, which  was  again  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  opp(H 
sition  of  th«  predatorr  A^han  tribe  between  Kabid  and 
Lemghan. 

Of  Baber's  proceedings  dniing  ^tbe  next  eleven  yean 
(1508*  1519),  owing  to  a  defect  in  his  autobit^taphic  me- 
moirs, our  information  is  imperfect.  In  151 0,  we  death  of 
his  old  enemy  SheibAni  Khan  seemed  to  open  to  him  a  hope 
of  recovering  the  dominions  of  his  forefathers.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  undertook  an  expedition,  by  which  he 
gained  possession  of  Hissar,  Bokhara,  and  Samarcand ;  but 
soon  after,  an  invasion  of  the  Uzbeks  under  Mohammed 
Timur  Sultan,  the  son  of  Sheib&ni  Khan,  brought  him  into 
imminent  danger,  and,  unable  to  preserve  the  conquests 
which  ho  had  made,  he  returned  to  Kabul  (probably  in 
1515). 

In  1519  Baber  undertook  another  expedition  with  a  view 
to  conquer  Hindustan.  He  now  for  the  first  time  crossed 
the  Indus,  probably  a  little  above  Attok  (1 7th  February, 
1519).  but  soon  re-crossed  it,  having  taken  a  few  places,  and 
appointed  governors  in  them.  The  next  invasion,  in  1524* 
in  whi<di  he  conquered  and  burnt  Lahore,  tnought  him 
beyond  tht  Setlej,  as  far  as  Sirhind,  and  gave  him  a  per- 
manent footing  in  the  Pci^ab.  Bnt  the  overthrow  of  the 
Afghan  dominion  in  Hindustan  was  decided  by  the  expe- 
dition which  Baber  undertook  in  1525.  On  the  16th  ^ 
December  of  that  year  he  passed  over  the  Indus;  tlien 
marching  along  the  skirts  of  the  Himalaya,  and  crossing 
the  rivers  Behut  and  Chenab,  he  advanced  straight  to  Sial- 
kot  (December  29).  passed  over  the  Ravee  and' Beyah,  and 
took  the  Afghan  fortof  Milwat  (January  5.  1526),  where 
he  left  a  governor  and  garrison.  Upon  reaching  IXhi, 
B^r  resolved  to  march  at  once  against  Sultan  Ibrahim 
Lodi,  the  Afghan  sovereign,  in  whose  possession  the  throne 
of  Delhi  and  the  deminions  of  Hibdustan  at  that  time  were. 
Advancing  gradually  by  the  towns  of  Sirlund,  Aml^a.  and 
ShihAbdC  he  crossed  the  Jumna  by  a  ford  near  Sitsawoh, 
and  reached  Panipat  (April  12),  a  town  famous  for  sevoni 
important  battles  fought  near  it,  and  situated  about  flfhr 
mites  N.W.  from  Delhi.  Here  Sultan  Ibrahim,  witn 
his  army,  encountoed  him  on  the  21st  of  April,  but  was 
completely  defeated  and  killed  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
decided  the  conquest  of  Hindustan .  for  although  there 
were  many  little  principalities  in  the  hills,  yet  the  Afghan 
government,  which  extended  from  the  Indus  to  Behar, 
was  the  only  one  of  importance.  Baber  immediately 
despatched  detachments  to  occupy  the  two  principal  cities, 
Delhi  and  Agra;  the  latter  town  he  himself  entered  on 
the  10th  of  May,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Sultan  Ibra- 
him's palace,  while  his  son  HumSidn  marched  eastward 
against  two  Afghan  chiefo  who  had  assembled  an  army  of 
forty  or  fifty  thousand  men.  They  wen  defeated  and  dis- 
persed. The  provinces  of  Sambal  and  Rohilcand,  and  the 
celebrated  fortress  of  Gwalior,  were  in  the  possession  of 
Baber  before  the  end  of  the  year.  In  the  succeeding  year 
(February,  1527)  Baber  won  a  decisive  victory  at  Biana, 
near  Agra,  over  Rana  Sanka,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
native  Hindu  jurinoes,  in  consequence  of  which  he  assumed 
the  epithet  GAd«i,  i.  e.  *  the  victorious  in  war  against 
infidels;'  and  early  in  1528  the  fortress  of  Chanderi,  on 
the  river  Setwa,  south  of  Agra,  was  taken,  after  a  long  and 
desperate  resistance  on  tlie  part  of  the  Hindu  garrison. 

The  conquests  of  Baber,  from  the  Indus  to  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  were  mode  so  rapidly,  and  they  com- 
prehended so  wide  an  extent  of  countries  and  so  great  a 
variety  of  population,  that  to  cement  them  into  a  firm  union 
would  have  required  a  much  longer  reign  than  what  he 
himself  was  destined  to  enjoy.  Even  his  son  HumSifin 
could  but  with  difiiculty  maintain  possession  of  these  ex- 
:  tensive  territories;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reigu  of  Baber's 
grandson,  Akbar,  that  a  regular  administmtioii  of  ths 
1  whole  empire  was  established.  r->.r^  -sT  > 
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Tonrdf  tho  couhuion  of  hU  reign,  Baber  endeavoured 
to  promote  the  prosperitjr  of  hia  empire.  He  made  or  im- 
|»oved  public  nnda,  with  resting-places  for  travellers  at 
suitable  distances ;  be  caused  the  land  to  be  measured,  in 
order  to  have  a  scale  whereby  to  flx  the  taxation  ;  he 
planted  gardens,  and  introduced  fruit-trees  from  abroad 
mto  the  several  ^vinces  of  Hindustan ;  and  he  ordered 
a  regular  line  of  post-boa ses  to  be  built  from  Agra  to 
Kabul. 

Baber  died  at  the  Charbagh,  near  Agra,  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1 530,  and  was  succeeded  by  hiu  son  HumSifin 
on  the  throne  of  the  empire,  which  is  commonly,  though 
improperly,  called  that  of  the  Mogols.  Baber  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  most  distinguished  sovereigns  that  ever  sat 
upon  an  Asiatic  throne.  In  hia  character  we  perceive  an 
uncommon  portion  of  benevolence,  good-nature,  and  frank 
gaiety ;  and  joined  with  this,  he  possesBed  the  leodiog 
qualifications  both  of  a  statesman  and  a  military  com- 
mander in  a  high  degree.  Of  his  literary  aooomplisnnients 
and  general  in&rmation,  the  autobiographic  menuur  written 
bv  himself  in  his  native  language,  toe  Jaj{hatai  Turki, 
gives  us  a  most  advantageous  idea :  there  is  perhaps  no 
•tW  work  of  this  kind  in  existence  which  affords  a  more 
accurate  notion,  not  only  of  the  life,  character,  and  way  of 
thinking  of  its  author,  but  of  the  whole  aspect  of  his  age, 
and  of  the  persons  and  objects  surrounding  him.  (See 
Memoir*  o/  Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed  Baber,  translated  by 
John  Twoyden  and  William  Erskine,  London)  1826,  4to.) 

BABER  ISLAND.    [See  Moluccas.} 

BABIA'NA,  a  genus  of  Cape  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  IridesD.  It  derives  its  singular  name  from 
Babianer,  by  which  the  Dutch  colonists  call  these  plants, 
because  their  round  subterranean  stems-are  greedily  eaten 
by  baboons.  It  dififers  from  Gladiolus  in  its  round,  leather- 
coated  seeds,  and  in  the  flowers  having  the  tube  of  Ixia,  and 
from  Ixia  in  their  having  the  irregular  limb  of  Gladiolus. 
Fourteen  or  fifteen  species  are  known,  among  which  are  some 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Cape  bulbous  plants,  as  they  are  com- 
monly though  incorrectly  called.  Of  these  all  have  narrow, 
plaited,  sword-shaped  leaves,  rising  from  ^  cormus  which  is 
covered  with  rigid,  netted,  brown  scales ;  this  part,  which 
is  sometimes  called  the  bulb,  sometimes  the  root,  but  which 
is  in  reality  a  short,  unde^round  stem,  is  propagated  by 
me  or  more  yoiing  buds  near  its  point,  which  shoot  up  at 
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the  season  of  growth,  feed  upon  the  old  cormus  till  tbey 
have  sucked  it  quite  dry,  and  by  that  time  beoome  tifiw 
cormi  themselves  elevated  upon  the  point  of  the  ongiaal 
one.  Ill  this  way  the  underground  oonui  gradually  rise 
towards  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  affiird  an  insUnce  of 
vegetable  progression  which  by  some  has  bem  adduoBd  u 
extremely  remarkable,  but  which  is  in  fact,  if  tiie  pheno- 
menon be  rightly  considered,  precisely  analogous  to  the 
pn^ession  of  the  stem  of  a  tree  into  tiie  air  by  the  finma- 
tion  of  fresh  branches  yearafter  year. 

The  flowers  of  babiana  are  yellow,  purple,  and  even 
Kcarlet,  of  considerable  size,  and  extremely  handsome. 
Tbey  are  produced  in  perfection,  provided  the  plants  are  so 
cultivated  as  to  be  exposed  abundantly  to  air,  light,  watnith, 
and  moisture,  when  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  pnserrod 
cool  and  dry  while  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  in  the  plains 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  that  these  plants  are  found, 
where  they  are  exposed  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the  most, 
to  rain ;  and  where,  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  they 
are  buried  beneath  a  soil  ao  dry,  that  even  succulent  ^ants 
themselves  can  scarcely  conbive  to  exist  upon  it.  The 
following  species  will  illustrate  the  genus. 

Balnatia  sulphurea,  one  of  the  commonest  species,  gnnrs 
about  a  foot  high,  with  oblong  plaited  hairy  leaves,  and  a 
one-sided  spike  of  four  or  five  flowers.  The  latter  are  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  pale  sulphur-yellow,  with  a  shmrt  iky- 
blue  tube  and  eye ;  the  segments  are  oblong,  slightiy  wavy, 
nearly  equal  in  size,  uid  spreading  nearly  equally  round 
three  short  erect  stamens.  The  style  and  stigma  an 
sky-blue ;  the  latter  very  narrow  and  channelled. 

BABINGTON,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  physician, 
was  born  in  June,  1756.  at  Portglenon,  a  village  on  the  Ban. 
near  Coleraine,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  His  father  was  i 
clergyman,  who.  having  a  numerous  family,  determined 
that  one  of  his  sons  sho^d  be  brought  up  to  medicine :  hit 
choice  fell  upon  William,  and  he,  after  acquiring  the  usuai 
elements  of  general  education,  was  apprentioea  to  a  uM' 
dical  practitioner  at  Londonderry.  Afler  the  end  of  hii 
apprenticeship,  he  proceeded  to  London  to  complete  hii 
medical  education.  Being  provided  with  an  introductiot 
to  Mr.  Frank,  surjieon  to  Guy's  Hospital,  he  became  hi: 
dresser  at  that  inslitution.  Thence  he  went  to  Hasla 
Hospital,  and  aflerwards,  for  a  short  time,  to  Wincheste 
Hospital.  Having  made  a  most  favourable  impression  wit) 
respect  to  his  talents,  application,  and  steadiness  durioj 
his  studies  at  Guy's  Hospital,  he  was,  upon  the  occurrano 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  apothecary,  summoned  fron 
Winchester  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  that  situation,  at  ai 
earlier  age  than  it  is  customary  to  intrust  so  responsible  a 
office  to  any  one.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  selected  to  assii 
Dr.  Saunders  at  the  hospital  in  his  lectures  on  ohemiatri 
This  contributed  to  render  his  merits  known  beyond  t£ 
walls  of  the  hospiul ;  and  while  still  there,  by  the  advice  c 
some  friends,  he  purchased  the  valuable  collection  of  mini 
rals  which  had  belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Bute— the  llnei 
perhaps  which  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  Thi 
nitd  much  influence  in  determining  liim  to  the  study  i 
mineralogy.  Upon  obtaining  possession  of  his  purchase,  i 
proceeded  to  class  the  minerals  and  to  catalogue  then 
Be  also  divided  the  cabinet  into  several  portions,  which  1 
disposed  of  at  different  times.  In  17&6  he  published 
St/stematic  Arraagemmi  of  Minerals,  Jbunded  on  the  joi\ 
eomidfration  of  their  diemiccU,  physical,  and  extern^ 
charaeter»f  reduced  to  the  form  of  tables :  which  was  pr 
ceded  by  a  smaller  work. 

In  1 707  he  resigned  his  ofllce  at  Guy's  Hospital,  w 
baving  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mediane.  he  oon 
menced  private  practice  as  a  physician  in  Freeman 
Court,  Cornhill,  in  the  City  of  London.  Soon  after  be  w: 
elected  one  of  the  physicians  to  Guy's  Hospital,  where  1 
had  continued  to  lecture  on  chemistry,  in  which  duty  ] 
was  joined  by  Mr.  William  Allen.  In  1799  ho  publiahi 
his  New  Syitem  of  Mineralogy,  which  may  be  oonsidm 
a  continuation  of  the  former  work.  In  1802  he  publisbi 
a  Syllabus  of  the  Course  of  Chemical  Uctures.  In  1 71) 
previous  to  leaving  Guy's  Hospital,  he  had  become 
Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  exerted  hii 
self  zealously  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  science 
medicine— which  is  the  chief  object  of  tliat  society.  Havi; 
removed  from  Freeman's  Court  to  Businghall  street, 
became  the  neighbour  and  friend  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  the  m 
•importer  and  benefactor  of  the  Medical  Society,  whc 
efforts  in  its  behalf  wcve  ^^'3^^^^^^^*  Babingtf 
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tma  this  tine  hs  rose  rapidly  in  public  eBtimation  at  a 
^fiician,  lod  bis  practice  baviii);  greatly  increased,  he 
removed  to  t  large  house  in  AMermanbury.     To  this 
house,  in  ICi^  'with  a  view  to  enable  Count  Boumon, 
tS  vlum  he  bad  been  a  pupil,  to  publiah  hit  elaborate 
moDopafb  wi  the  carbonate  0[  lime,  Dr.  Balnngton  ia- 
riud  a  uwber  of  gentlemen  the  most  diatinguUhed  fbr 
ihetr  mI  in  the  prasecution  of  minwalt^lteBl  Koowledfte. 
AidMriptioQ  wu  (^enedf  and  the  necessary  sum  readily 
eoBtrted.   This  diject  having  been  accomplished,  other 
aadiiifi  of  the  same  gentlemen  took  place,  for  the  joint 
jtrfm  of  Jneodty  intercoune  and  mutual  instruction. 
¥im  todk  small  beginnings  sprang  the  Oeolt^al  80- 
detf ;  aad  among  the  names  of  those  by  whose  care  and 
ntehAilness  it  wa«  supported  during  the  early  period  of 
as  hisory,  that  of  Dr.  Babiugton  must  always  stand  con- 
ifmoos.'  (From  Mr.  Greenough's  Addrest  to  the  Geoio- 
padSodety.  J834.)  In  1828  he  was  elected  pretidentof  the 
Ktw^,  btrii^  been  vice-president  in  1810  and  the  three 
iAtmieiit  years.   Ho  enriched  tbe  museum  and  library 
■iih  lAmldoBatkxM.  and  the  lYantaetions  U  the  soeie^ 
oaisia  seretal  papars  by  Um.    Tbe  int«»at  whish  he 
bak  ii  dw  otjiecta  of  ttiis  toeie^  and  die  ooUateral 
nnoea  oooiinued  unabated  to  the  latest  period  of  hii 
proloQind  lift :  and  eTer  willing  to  consider  himself,  thouj^ 
iafit  ta  instruet  otban.  as  a  learner,  he  became  a  pupil 
Kr.  Webtfer,  after  be  bad  quitted  the  office  of  ]msident  1^ 
Af  Geolagical  Soiaety.    Hie  eibibited  a  similar  zeal  in 
Vfcst  to  ehMnistry,  by  attending  the  course  of  chemietl 
Wtaies  at  tbe  London  Unirwaity  in  the  year  1832.  Iq- 
M  10  the  close  erf  hia  li&.  in  addititm  to  the  discharffe 
i    doiies  as  a  phvucian,  praettcal  cbemiatry,  espeeially 
pixtnuKy,  with  ge(w>gy,  and  vegetable  physiology,  con- 
3iHKd  to  engage  hia  attention  aa  much  aa  in  his  earliest 
jan. 

Ildnenei  to  be  raeorded  that  bis  acquaintance  with  tbe 
^qnscd  smaianea,  aa  aa  ehemuM  quaUties,  of  mi- 
■■ds  kd  luB  to  auapeet  tiiat  a  sidiitaiwe  sent  frwu 
CnwiQ  by  I^.  Waval.  and  which  wh  at  Bnt  eonridned 
« I  ^ms  of  ffsofite,  waa  a  mineral  not  befbie  described, 
■  WfiLJuu  ohieb  waa  eonfinned  by  tbe  enalysiB  of  Davy. 
rSee  7flBUBe(Mit#  of  Bat/al  8^ei«ti/,  IBM.)  It  haa  ae. 
<«^ybaea  deaignatad  ITimUite. 

1W  Dieiests  erf  medicine  were  not  neglected  by  Dr. 
B^iaftoD ;  and  in  txAtt  to  imimote  its  advaneement,  he 
m  tlM  chiief  means  of  institaiing,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
'^Ami  flf  his  rendenee,  a  society  called  the  Hunterian, 
^tiit  porpone  of  friendly  meetings  and  tbo  diaousiion  of 
iQpies.  He  wAmo  became  a  member  of  the  Medioo- 
<^ni)Eie«l  Society ;  and  tbe  first  volume  of  their 
TiiMctKMis  eontains  a  ^  ^i™  =  ^  °f  Bxpo- 
ike  Vapour  of  bttming  Charcoal.— 

VUe  his  mominga  were  devoted  to  the  practice  of  his 
^WoD,  hia  aveninga  were  dedicated  to  study,  or  aoeiat 
mnne  with  indiTidnalt  diatinguisbed  by  mrir  attain* 
lore  of  aeianee.  He  wai  the  pnoonal  friend  of 
^yaU  the  moat  eminent  adentifle  men  (rf  bis  day,  by 
ha  waa  aa  higUy  af^reeiatad  aa  be  was  justly 
"■ned  hy  Ao  pntlie  aa  an  able  and  enlighlened  phy- 
wa 

Tbe  Royal  Society  admitted  nim  aa  one  of  its  fellow*, 
*itbcKoTal  College  of  PhyneiaDs  testified  their  sense  of 
•ebraetw  by  electing  him  from  among  the  ranks  of  the 
^^tfes  into  the  number  of  the  fellows.   In  1831,  being 
irf  IcMening  the  fttigaes  attendant  upon  hia  exten- 
pieliee,  he  removed  from  Aldermanbury  to  Devonshire 
"^W,  Airtiand  Place,  whne,  however,  he  continued  to 
jjjl-  ai  their  phyaieian ,  a  few  of  his  attached  friends  and 
J^HHs.  Darinj;  tbe  prevalence  of  the  fatal  inltnenza  in 
*^riBi;ari833.  be  raalousl^ attended  his  patients,  till  at 
Htaa  gpuaure  to  tiie  e\'enii^  air  after  bring  present  at  a 
"M^ilKientifle  meeting,  he  waa  attacked  by  that  disease, 
"^Mfteseth  of  May  expired  at  his  house  in  Devonshire- 
^'rii  the  teventy-aeventh  year  of  his  age.  The  general 
^*Vn  of  regret  which  foUowed  the  announcement  of 
"■toagton's  death  proved  the  estimation  in  which  he 
^tol  Not  only  bis  numerous  private  friends,  but  all 
■•pte  anentifie  bodies  to  which  he  belonged,  lamented 
^*»rtBeb  they  had  sustained  in  the  most  feeling  and 
^•••teiaaBiier. 

be  acquired  the  aflfection  and  esteem  of  all 
fH^sfaiB  he  mored,  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
bisioeaa,  or  to  whom  be  gave  his  professional  at- 


tendance, by  hia  kind  and  gentle  mannera  and  the  warmth 
of  his  heart.  Ever  eager  to  promote  merit,  and  to  render 
men  of  talent  more  useful  to  the  publie  by  being  brought 
out  of  inferior  to  more  elevated  situations,  he  was  above  all 
petty  jealousies,  and  dreaded  no  increase  of  rivals.  It  was 
the  proud  but  Just  eulogy  pronounced  upon  him  by  a  coo* 
temporaiy,  that  '  be  never  rose  by  dejHessing  othen.'  On 
the  contrary,  his  liberal  and  generous  conduct  towards  the 
junior  members  of  his  profession  forms  one  of  tliC  brightest 
parts  of  his  character.  One  instance  of  this,  among  many 
others,  was  hia  conduct  towanls  tbe  late  Dr.  Goocn,  who 
bore  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  his  benefactor  in  a  dedica- 
tion at  once  just,  elegant,  and  affecting.  (See  Gooch,  On 
Diteatea  pmtiiar  to  foment  1829.) 

As  a  scientiflo  man.  without  any  ostentation,  be  yet 
greatly  contributed,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  to  the 
promotion  of  many  brahches  of  physical  science,  as  well  aa 
medical,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  mineralogy 
and  geology,  the  beneficial  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt. 
Though  he  had  a  large  famUy,  few  of  ^m  outlived  him ; 
but  among  the  number  are  two  atnt,  both  members  (rf 
thamadieu  probssioa. 

For  further  particulars  wa  refer  to  tbe  Intboouing  Jifa 
ntoir  qf  his  Li/i  and  fVriHngt,  by  hia  aon-tn-law,  Richaid 
Bright.  HJ>.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Ctdhige  of  Phy- 
siciaos,  &e. 

6ABIR0USSA  ia  sonettraes  called  the  homed  hog  by 
travellers,  from  ^  gtMt  length  and  ciured  form  of  iu 
upper  tusks,  which  pierce  tbroagh  the  upper  lip  and  grow 
upwards  and  backwards  like  the  horns  of  the  ruminclntia :  it 
is  a  speciat  of  wild  hog  which  inhabits  tbe  woods  of  Java, 
Celebes,  and  others  of  the  larger  Sunda  ialaa.  From  its 
mora  dander  proportions  and  longer  limbs,  com  pued  with 
other  species  of  the  same  genua,  this  animal  has  been  like- 
wise oiUled  the  stag-boar,  and  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  the  antients  ;  atuaat  it  seams  {vobable  that  It  is  tbe  Stw 
T stracerot  of  .£lian  (lib.  xviii..  cap.  1 0).  and  is  plainly  re- 
ferred to  by  Pliny  (Uh.  viii..  can.  $2).  For  ita  description 
and  hialorr  see  Ho  a. 

BABOON  {CffHoaiphtUvt,  Cuvler),  in  Mology,  a  genua 
<rf  qoadnimana.  or  four-handed  nammaU,  which  forma 
the  last  link  in  the  ehain  that  unites  tbe  aimiv,  properly  so 
called,  wiUi  the  lower  animala.  The  zoiAogieal  or  technical 
name  of  this  genus,  Cynocephalua.  ia  a  Oreek  word  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle  and  other  antiant  writera  to  deaignate 
the  eommon  speeies  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  the  C.  kama- 
dryat  of  modem  writers,  and  is  plainly  derived  from  the 
marked  resemblance  which  the  head  and  ftce  of  these  ani- 
mals bear  to  those  of  a  dog,  and  which,  in  troth,  constitotea 
the  most  distinctive  charactM  of  the  i^nus.  The  (»igtn  of 
the  common  name  baboon  is  a  subject  of  greater  doubt 
Skinner  and  otiier  British  etymologists  are  content  with 
deriving  it  from  our  vernacular  word  6ote,  without  consider^ 
ing  that  lhaQenBan0m(mttbeI>utdiAiK»aafi,tbeFftneh 
AoAotftn,  and  the  Italian  AoMutno.  ara  manifestly  but  so 
many  different  modes  of  writing  the  same  term.  A  raoia 
probable  origin  of  all  these  terms  appears  to  he  the  Italian 
babbuino.  from  which  is  likewise  derived,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Aldrovandus,  the  vulgar  Latin  word  papio.  ap- 
plied by  the  writers  of  the  flfteonUi  and  sixteenth  centuries 
to  these  animals,  and  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  tbe 
common  Italian  word  babbo,  which  uiawers  to  our  papa. 

Though  the  baboons  diflbr  widely  from  tbe  other  groups 
of  quadrumanouB  animals,  and  may  be  readily  distinguished 
at  sight  even  by  those  who  are  not  much  in  tbe  habit  of 
observing  them,  yet  it  baa  been  found  not  a  little  difficult  to 
form  such  a  simple  definition  of  the  genus  as  will  oomfn^ 
hend  all  the  species  properly  belonging  to  it.  and  also  dis- 
tinguish them  flnm  those  which  appertain  to  the  proximate 
genera,  AfaeaetM'  and  Ctrcopithwtut.  This  difflenify,  which 
H  in^ed  common  to  most  of  the  ^neia  of  quadrumanaf 
arises  ftom  the  ftet  that  the  toological  oharaeters  of  these 
groups  consist  not  in  actual  difl^rences  of  o^nic  structure 
bo  much  at  in  the  diflbrent  degrees  or  modifleationB  of 
the  same  structure  which  each  exhibits,  and  which,  though 
readily  seized  by  the  eye.  are  not  so  easily  conve^  to  Uie 
ear.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  difficulty  of  defining  their 
limits  and  nature,  the  modifications  in  question  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  studying  the  history  and  structure 
of  these  animals,  and  exercise  a  powerful  influenoe  on 
their  habits.  The  most  marked  and  prominent  of  the 
characters  which  more  immediately  distinguish  the  ba* 

boons  from  the  other  simim,  consists  in  the 
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icngatioa  of  the  face  and  jaxrs,  and  in  the  truncated  form 
»f  Uie  muzzle,  which  gives  the  whole  head  a  close  resem- 
blance to  that  of  a  large  dog,  and  from  which,  as  already 
observed,  tho  Greeks  and  Romans  very  appropriately  de- 
nominated them  Cynocephali,  or  dog-headed  monkeys. 
In  the  ordinary  quadrumana,  which  have  the  head  and 
ftce  round  as  in  the  human  species,  the  nose  is  Hat,  and 
the  nostrils  situated  about  half-way  between  the  mouth 
and  the  eyes,  the  whole  bearing  no  unapt  resemblance  to 
that  of  a  man  who  has  lo5t  the  greater  part  of  his  nose  : 
but  in  the  baboons  this  organ  is  prolonged  unifmnly  with 
the  jaws;  it  even  surpaaaeR  the  Hps  a  little  in  length,  and 
the  nostrils  t^n  at  the  end  of  it  exactly  as  in  ttie  dog. 
Here  diere  is  a  marked  difference  in  form  and  development 
from  what  we  observe  in  the  apes  and  other  higher  groups 
of  quadrumana.  The  great  length  of  the  face  detracts 
from  the  size  of  the  skull ;  the  organs  of  mastication  are 
strongly  developed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  brain  and  intel- 
lectual functions ;  the  facial  angle,  which  has  been  gene- 
rally regarded  as  a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  mental 
capacity,  is  reduced  to  SO",  whilst  it  is  nerer  less  than  4QI' 
in  the  monkeys,  and  among  the  apes  amounts  even  to  60' 
or  65° ;  and  the  character  of  the  baboons,  as  might  be 
readily  suspected  from  these  indications,  is  loss  docile  and 
intelligent  than  that  of  the  kindred  genera.  To  the  same 
prolongation  of  the  face,  and  preponderance  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  is  to  be  attributed,  at  least  in  a  great 
measure,  &e  foct  that  the  baboons  less  frequently  assume 
an  erect  posture  than  any  of  the  other  quadrumana,  and 
are  less  capable  of  maintaining  it  for  anv  length  of 
time.  The  weight  of  the  long  nose,  to  which  the  small  size 
of  the  skull  forms  but  a  very  inefficient  counterbalance, 
fhtigues  the  muscles  of  tho  neck,  and  constantly  tends  to 
make  the  animal  seek  for  support  upon  all  fours,  as  may  be 
observed  in  a  dog  or  a  bear;  and  in  fact  the  baboons 
are  but  very  little  superior  to  these  animals  in  the  faci- 
lity with  wnich  they  maintain  themselves  in  an  upright 
posture. 

The  compressed  and  robust  farm  of  the  body,  and  the 
short,  muscular,  and  powerful  nature  of  the  limbs,  are 
other  characters  which  broadly  distinguish  the  baboons, 
and  exercise  a  very  amsitde  influence  upon  their  habits 
and  economy.  GeDerally  speaking,  the  quadrumana  are 
of  a  slender  and  active  make,  with  long  arms  and  legs, 
which  adapt  them  for  climbing  and  residing  among  the 
branches  of  trees;  but  the  shortness  of  their  limbs,  and  the 
weighty  and  powerflil  make  of  their  bodies,  whilst  they  do 
not  entirely  exclude  the  baboons  from  grasping  and  climb- 
ing trees,  nevertheless  render  the  woods  and  forests  a  less 
agreeable  habitat  to  them  thau  the  precipitous  sides  of 
rocky  mountains,  where  they  livg  in  large  fkmilies,  and 
climb  among  the  cliA  with  great  ease  and  security.  Their 
whole  habits,  indeed,  as  well  as  their  organic  structure, 
approximate  diese  animals  to  the  ordinary  quadrupeds ; 
the  groat  derdopinent  of  their  oi^ans  of  smell,  the  position 
of  the  nostrils,  which  are  more  conveniently  plaoea  £)r  the 
exercise  <tf  that  ftmction  than  in  the  other  quadrumana ; 
the  robust  make  of  the  extremities  and  the  equahty  of  their 
length,  their  gait,  their  habitat,  the  size  and  (tower  of  their 
canine  teeth,  and  the  nature  of  their  food,  all  indicate  their 
inferiority  to  the  apes  and  monkeys.  And  as  the  habits  of 
animals  are  necessarily  derived  from  their  organization,  as 
the  functions  of  an  instrument  depend  upon  the  component 
parts  of  its  structure,  in  proportion  as  the  baboons  are 
degraded  in  the  scale  of  nature  by  their  organic  conforma- 
tion, in  the  same  degree  do  they  participate  in  the  intellec- 
tual inferiority,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
in  the  moral  debasement,  of  the  common  quadrupeds.  Still, 
vitii  the  general  outlines  of  the  organiziUion,  they  preserve 
much  of  the  ehamoter  of  the  other  qnadramana ;  but  it  is 
only  the  worst  (tart  of  the  character  of^ the  apes  and  monkeys 
which  is  exhibited  in  the  baboons ; — it  is  th«ir  malignity 
still  further  heightened  by  an  increase  of  physical  force, 
without  their  playful  curiosity, — their  disgusting  approach 
to  humanity,  witmwt  their  gentleness  and  docility. 

In  their  native  mountains,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  baboons 
is  berries  and  bulbous  roots ;  but  in  the  vicini^  of  human 
habitations  they  make  incursions  into  the  cultivated  fields 
and  gardens,  and  destroy  a  still  greater  quantity  of  grain 
and  iruits  than  they  carry  away  with  them.  In  well- 
inhabited  countries,  where  they  are  likely  to  meet  with 
resistazue,  their  predatory  incursions  are  usually  made 
tering  dta  ni^t,  and  trafeUers  aiaare  us  that,  taught 


by  experience  of  the  risks  to  which  they  expose  thenuetru 
during  such  expeditions,  they  place  sentinels  upon  the  (u^ 
rounding  trees  and  heights  to  give  them  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  danger ;  but  in  wilder  and  more  solitary 
districts,  where  the  thinness  of  the  population  and  the  want 
of  fire-arms  place  them  on  some  degree  of  equality  ^tfa 
the  inhabitants,  tbcy  make  their  forays  in  the  open  day, 
and  dispute  with  the  husbandman  the  ftuits  of  bis  labour. 
*  I  have  myself,'  says  Fearce,  in  his  Life  and  Advgnturu 
in  Abystinia, '  seen  an  assembly  of  large  monkeys  (baboons) 
drive  the  keepers  from  the  fields  of  grain,  in  spite  of  their 
slings  and  stones,  till  several  people  went  from  the  villt^ 
to  tn«r  assistance,  and  even  then  they  only  retired  slowly, 
seeing  that  tho  men  had  no  guns.'  Some  travellers  even 
assert  that  if  the  troop  happens  to  be  surinised  in  the  act  of 
pillaging,  the  sentineU  pay  with  tbeir  lives  for  their  neglect 
of  the  general  safety ;  but  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  individuals  are  frequently  met  with  which  exhibit 
marks  of  ill  usage  from  their  companions,  and  which  even 
sometimes  appear  to  have  been  expelled  from  their  society. 
Others  assure  us  that  the  troop  sometimes  fbnns  a  long 
chain,  extending  from  the  vicinity  of  ^ir  ordinary  habita- 
tion to  the  garden  or  field  which  they  happen  to  be  engaged 
in  plundering,  and  that  the  produce  of  their  theft  is  pitched 
fnm  hand  to  hand  till  it  reaches  its  destination  in  the 
mountains.  By  this  means  they  are  enabled  to  cany  off  a 
much  larger  booty  than  if  every  individual  labonred  for 
his  own  peculiar  benefit ;  but  notwitbsbinding  Uiis  atten. 
tion  to  the  general  interest,  each  takes  care,  befbre  re- 
tiring, to  fill  his  cheek  pouches  with  the  most  clunce 
fruits  or  grains  which  he  can  wocure,  and  also,  if  nol 
likely  to  be  pursued,  to  carry  m  quantities  in  his  hands. 
After  these  expedidbns  the  whole  troop  retire' to  the  moun- 
tains to  enjoy  their  booty.  They  likewise  search  with 
avidity  for  the  nests  of  birds,  and  suck  the  eggs ;  but  if  there 
be  young,  they  kill  them  and  destroy  the  nest,  as,  not- 
withstanding the  evident  approximation  of  their  organi- 
zation and  appetites  to  carnivorous  animals,  they  are  never 
known  to  touch  a  living  prey  in  a  ^tate  of  nature,  and 
even  in  captivity  will  eat  no  flesh  but  what  has  been 
thoroughly  boiled  or  roasted.  In  this  state  we  have  seer 
various  baboons  epjoy  their  mntton  bone,  and  pick  it  witl; 
apparent  satisfaction,  but  it  was  evidently  an  acquired  habit 
like  that  of  drinking  porter  and  smoking  tobacco,  wtucl 
they  had  been  taught  by  the  example  of  their  keepers. 

Of  all  the  quadrumana,  the  baboons  are  ^  most  fright 
fully  uglv.  1  heir  small  eyes  deeply  sunk  beneath  hugi 
projectini^  eyebrows,  their  low  contracted  forehead,  and  tht 
very  dimmutive  size  of  their  cranium,  compared  with  tb 
enormous  development  of  the  face  and  jaws,  give  them  i 
fierce  and  malicious  look,  which  is  still  further  heightenei 
by  their  robust  and  powerfiil  make,  and  by  the  appear 
ance  of  the  enormous  teeth  which  they  do  not  fail  to  dn 
play  upon  the  slightest  provocation.  The  fierceness  an 
brutality  of  their  character  and  manners  ooirespond  wUII 
the  expresuon  of  their  physiognomy.  These  cbaractei 
are  most  strongly  displayed  by  the  males ;  but  it  is  mot 
especially  when,  in  addition  to  their  <Hd^iary  dispositiiM 
they  are  agitated  by  the  passion  of  love  at  jealousy,  thi 
their  natural  habitudes  carry  them  to  the  most  fUrious  an 
brutal  excess.  In  captivity,  they  are  thrown  into  the  greaJ 
est  agitation  at  the  appearance  of  young  females.  It  is 
common  practice  among  itinerant  showmen  to  excite  iSk 
natural  jealousy  of  their  baboons  by  caressing  or  oflTeriii 
to  kiss  the  young  females  who  rescHt  to  their  exhibititn 
and  the  sight  never  fails  to  excito  in  these  animala 
degree  of  rage  bordering  upon  phrensy.  On  one  occaaio 
a  large  baboon  of  the  species  which  inhabits  the  Cai 
of  Good  Hope  (CVnooepWtM  poroariut)  escaped  fir«| 
his  place  of  confinement  in  the  *  Jardin  des  Plantes'  j 
Paris,  uid  far  fttaa.  showing  any  disposition  to  return  to  1 
cage,  severely  wounded  two  or  three  of  the  keepers  Vf) 
attempted  to  recapture  him.  After  many  ineffectual  4 
tempts  to  induce  him  to  return  quietly,  tlwy  at  length  I 
upon  a  plan  which  was  suooessfhl.  There  was  a  vtm 
grated  window  at  the  back  part  of  his  den,  at  which,  on^ 
the  keepers  appeared  in  company  with  the  daughter  of 
superintendent,  whom  he  appeared  to  kiss  and  caress  wit 
view  of  the  animal.  No  sooner  did  the  baboon  witness 
familiarity,  than  he  flew  into  the  cage  with  the  gret 
fury,  and  endeavoured  to  unfasten  the  grating  of  the  ^ . 
dow  which  separated  him  from  the  object  of  his  jealoi 
Whilst  employed  in  this  vain  attempt,  the  ke^rs  took  \ 
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o^fntanitT  of  raitetung  the  door  and  tecuring  him  ODce 
mote  in  lits  place  of  confinement.   Nor  is  this  a  solitary 
instance  of  tbe  influence  which  women  can  exert  over  the 
ptssuDs  oftbese  savaffe  animals :  generally  untractable  and 
inconifibbvlulst  under  the  management  of  men,  it  usually 
hippms  tlnl  baboons  are  most  effectually  tamed  and  led  to 
even  nm  than  ordinary  obedience  in  the  hands  of  women, 
vixBe  attnitious  tbey  even  appear  to  repay  with  gratitude 
uxt  iftction.   Travellers  fometimes  speak  of  the  danger 
vhieh  Tonten  run,  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  situations 
vluchtiiese  tntmals  inhabit,  and  affirm  that  the  negresses  on 
tbea»stofGuinea  are  occasionally  kidnapped  by  the  baboons, 
sod  earned  oS  to  their  fastnesses  :  we  are  even  assured  that 
wtain  of  tliese  women  have  lived  among  the  baboons  for 
Buy  jean,  and  that  they  were  prerentra  from  escaping, 
b)'  beii^  shnt  up  in  eaves  in  the  mountains,  where,  however, 
tin  Tcra  plentifully  fed,  and  in  other  respects  treated  with 
pat  kindness.   It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
■ecoonts  rest  apon  anthori^  which  is  by  no  means  unex- 
nptionable;  credible  and  well-informed  modern  travellers 
4  M  rriate  them,  arid  even  their  older  and  more  credulous 
pedereoors  give  them  only  from  hearsay. 

In  iddition  to  the  mental  and  physical  character! 
■bndy  OKotioDed,  the  baboons,  besides  the  great  develop- 
■wt  of  their  canine  teeth,  are  distinguished  by  having  a 
lAh  tobercle  upon  the  posterior  molar  of  the  under  jaw, 
io  vhieh  respect  they  differ  from  the  apes  and  cercopi- 
ibn,  and  resemble  Uie  macaci  and  semnopitheci.  Thev 
in  furnished  with  large  callosities  and  capacious  cheek 
^cfaes,  and  their  tails,  always  shorter  than  those  of  the 
■Mseks  and  monlceys,  are  carried  erect  at  the  root,  and 
hug  pendant  perpendicularly,  like  that  of  a  horse 
vUeh  has  hot   been   truncated.     Hiose  species  which 
hn  nrj  short  tails  carry  them  upright  and  erect.  The 
knei  of  their  cheeks,  also,  are  protuberant  and  form  large 
miluilts  on  each  side  of  the'  nose;  and  though  this  cha- 
neter  ia  more  strongly  marked  in  the  mandrill  and  drill 
than  in  the  other  species,  yet  all  exhibit  it  in  a  greater  or 
^Aegm.    It  is  only  since  the  labours  of  MM.  Geoffroy 
■1x1  F.Cwier  have  developed  the  true  generic  characters  of 
thedifcreni  groups  which  compose  the  family  of  quadrumana, 
ihat  we  hare  become  acquainted  with  the  geographical  dis- 
■hbatioDof  these  animals,  and  the  habitats  of  the  different 
fom.  We  have  thus  learned  that  the  quadrumana  of  the 
A^kaa  eoDtineDt  are  oa  distinct  from  those  of  Asia  in  their 
wkgtcal  characters,  as  tbey  are  in  the  localities  which  they 
■baUt;  in  fact,  among  upwards  of  fifty  species  of  simis  be- 
lling to  the  old  world,  there  are  only  two  known  instances  of 
B  Asatie  genus  occurring  in  Africa,  or  of  an  African  genus 
■Raning  in  Asia.    One  of  these  instances  is  even  Houbtnil, 
■tt  the  animal  to  wbich  it  refers,  the  common  magot  or 
*pe,  though  ^nerally  considered  as  a  macack,  is 
■  mittran  intermediate  species  between  that  genus  and 
^  baboons,  which  it  resembles  equally  in  its  habitat  as  it 
^  in  its  powerful  and  muscular  frame,  and  in  its  general 
and  character,  and  from  which  it  only  differs  in  (be 
*°Bf>radve  shortness  of  its  face  and  the  less  truncated  form 
rf^Dose.   These,  to  be  sure,  are  very  essential  characters 
■tbe  tiae baboons;  but  in  all  departments  of  zoology  we 
liri  bitennediate  species  which  partake,  as  it  were,  equally 
*f  Ae  characteristic    forms  and  organization  of  two  or 
duee  conterminous  genera,  and  which  it  is  often  im- 
to  include  in  either,  without  a  considerable  re- 
^una  in  the  strict  import  of  their  respective  definitions. 
^ oiber  instance  to  "which  we  have  alluded  regards  a  real 
^icia  of  baboon,  the  Cynocephalut  hamadryas  of  authors, 
*M  is  found  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  which  forms  the 
indi»patable  instance  of  any  quadrumanous  animal 
^■rnnmon  to  both  those  continents.    In  other  respects 
t»  balngiH  are  a  strictly  African  genus  ;  tbey  inhabit  all 
k  pcit  mountain  ranges  of  this  continent,  from  the  shores 
'Ak  KedfterraneaQ  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are 
'  *N>le  of  supporting  a  much  lower  degree  of  temperature 
l^nyof  tbe  other  quadrumana.  The  lofty  mountains  of 
'  ''■'o  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  bleak  and  desolate  range  of  the 
*Miljug  in  South  Africa,  are  both  tenanted  by  nume- 
**tnoni  of  these  animals,  which  appear  to  prefer  the 
^np^wis  climate  of  ther*e  elevated  regions  to  trie  hot  and 
fmxpi  of  tbe  lower  plains.    Fischer,  the  most  recent 
*^apoQ  mammalogy,  ennraerates  eleven  di^rent  species 
V^WH.  but  it  ia  evident  that  some  of  those  which  he 
f'  the  females  or  young  of  other  species ;  and 

*  ■>  Dm  most  jud^ious  naturalists,  those  who  describe 


from  their  own  original  observations,  do  not  reckon  more 
than  five  or  six.  The  following  are  very  distiDOtly  marked, 
and  have  been  universally  admitted. 


[Tha  Chaoma.  C.  potvufaa] 


1.  The  Chaema  (C  jjorcdrius,  Desmarest).  The  colour 
of  this  species  is  a  uniform  dark  brown,  almost  black,  mixed 
throughout  with  a  dark  green  shade,  deepest  on  the  head 
and  along  the  ridge  of  the  back,  and  paler  on  the  anterior 
part  of  me  shoulders,  and  on  the  flanks.  The  hair  over 
the  whole  body  is  long  and  shaggy,  more  particularly 
on  the  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  males,  where  it  forms  a 
distinct  mane ;  each  hair  is  of  a  light  grey  colour  for  some 
distance  from  the  root,  and  afterwards  annulated  through- 
out its  entire  length,  with  distinct  rings  alternately  black 
and  dark  green,  sometimes,  though  but  rarely,  intermixed 
with  a  few  of  a  lighter  and  yellowish  shade.    The  green 

firedominates  on  the  head  more  than  on  other  parts ;  the 
ace  and  ears  are  naked,  as  are  likewise  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  soles  of  the  feet ;  the  interior  surfaces  of  the 
arms  and  thighs  are  but  thinly  covered  with  hair,  which  is 
long  and  of  a  uniform  dark-brown  colour ;  dw  hair  on  the 
toes  is  short,  bristly,  and  uniformly  black ;  the  neck  and 
shoulders  of  the  male  are  furnished  with  a  uaoa  of  long 
shaggy  hair,  which  is  wanting  in  the  females  and  young ; 
and  the  cheeks  of  both  sexes  have  small  whiskers  directed 
backwards,  and  of  a  greyish  colour.  The  tail  is  rather  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  long  black  hair ;  the  skin  of  the  hands,  face,  and 
ears,  is  of  a  very  dark  violet-blue  colour,  with  a  paler  ring 
surrounding  each  eye;  the  whole  of  the  upper  eyelids  are 
while,  as  in  tbe  Mangabey  {Cercopithecus  fuliginosua)  ;  the 
nose  projects  a  little  beyond  the  upper  lip,  the  nostrils 
are  separated  by  a  small  depression  or  rut,  eis  in  the  dog 
and  other  carnivorous  animals,  and  Iho  callosities  are  less 
strongly  marked  than  in  most  other  species  of  this  genus. 
In  the  adult  animal  the  muzzle  is  extremely  prolonged  in 
comparison  with  the  skull,  which  is  proportionally  con- 
tracted and  flattened :  the  young  on  the  contrary  have  the 
region  of  the  brain  much  larger  in  proportion  to  tbe  length 
of  the  face,  the  head  considerably  rounder,  and  in  form  re- 
sembling that  of  the  adult  monkeys  {cercopitheci). 

The  Chaema,  bo  called  from  the  Hottentot  word  TChae- 
kamma,  the  aboriginal  name  of  this  baboon  in  South  Africa, 
is  one  of  the  largest  species  of  the  present  genus,  and  when 
full  grown,  is  equal  in  size,  and  much  superior  in  strength,  to 
a  common  English  mastiff.  This  animal  inhabiia  the 
mountains  throughout  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  associates  in  families  more  or  less  numerous.  They  are 
still  found  on  the  Table  Mountain  above  Cape  Town,  tliough 
they  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  as  they  appear  to  have 
done  formerly.  Still,  however,  they  pay  occassional  visits 
to  the  gardens  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  with 
such  skill  and  caution,  that  even  the  most  watchful  dogs, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Professor  Lichtenstein,  cannot  always 
prevent  them.  *  Although,'  he  remarks,  *  Kolbe  some- 
what exaggerates  the  regular  and  concerted  manner  io 
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which  tbeir  robberies  are  carried  on*  jti  it  is  jerf  true  that 
they  gc  in  large  companies  upon  their  marauding  parties, 
reciprocally  to  support  each  other,  and  carry  off  their  plunder 
in  greater  security.'  Their  common  food  consists  of  the 
bulbous  roots  of  different  plants,  particularly  of  the  btibiana 
[see  Babiana,  p.  226] ;  these  they  dig  up  with  their  fingers 
and  peel  them  with  their  teeth,  and  heaps  of  the  parings 
are  frequently  seen  near  the  large  stones  upon  which 
the  baboons  delight  to  sit  and  look  round  them.  In  as- 
cending the  kloofs  or  passes  in  the  mountains  of  South 
Africa,  which  are  fluently  steep,  narrow,  and  dangerous, 
tra\'eUers  often  disturb  troops  of  tbeie  animals  which  have 
been  sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks :  if  not  attacked, 
they  scamper  up  the  aides  of  the  mountains,  yelUng  and 
screaming  ;  but  If  Ired  at  and  wounded,  they  no  sooner  get 
beyond  the  range  of  the  gun.  tlun  they  commence  roUmg 
and  throwing  down  stones,  and  otherwise  resenting  the  iir- 
yity.  A  ftUl-^Town  cbacma  is  more  than  a  match  for  two 
good  dogs,  and  though  there  is  no  animal  which  hounds 
pursue  with  so  much  fury,  yet  the  boors  of  the  interior 
would  rather  set  their  d(^  upm  a  linn  or  panther  than 
upon  one  of  these  baboons. 

2.  The  Derrias  (C  hamadryoM,  Linnteus),  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  baboons,  and  probably  the  only  species 
of  this  genus  known  to  the  antients,  inhabits  the  mountains 
of  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  and  grows  to  the  size  of  a  lai^e 
pointer,  measuring  upwards  of  four  feet  when  standing 
erect,  and  two  feet  and  a  half  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  face 
of  this  species  is  extremely  elongated,  naked,  and  of  a  dirty 
flesh  colour,  with  a  lighter  ring  surrounding  the  eyes;  the 
Aostrils,  as  in  the  dog.  are  separated  by  a  shght  flurow ;  the 
•cad,  neck,  shoulders,  and  all  the  fore  part  of  the  body  as 
tax  as  the  loins,  are  covered  with  long  snaggy  hair ;  that  on 
the  hips,  thighs,  and  higs,  is  short,  and,  contrasted  with  the 
fbrmer,  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  cUpped,  so  that 
the  whole  animal  bears  no  unapt  resemblance  to  a  French 
poodle.  The  hair  of  the  occiput  and  neck  is  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  and  forms  a  long  mane  which  falls  back  over  the 
shoulders,  and  at  a  distance  looks  something  like  a  full  short 
cloak.  The  whiskers  are  brood  and  directed  backwards,  so 
as  to  conceal  the  ears ;  their  colour,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
head,  mane,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  is  a  mixture  of  light 
grey  and  cinereous,  each  hair  being  marked  with  numerous 
alternate  rings  of  these  two  colours ;  the  ihwt  bidr  of  the 
hips,  thighs,  and  extremities  is  of  a  uniform  cinereous 
brown  colour,  rather  lighter  on  the  posterior  sur&ce  of  the 
thiglu  than  on  the  other  parts ;  a  dark-brown  line  passes 
down  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  hands  are  almost  jet  black, 
and  the  feet  are  rusty  brown.  The  tail  is  about  half  the 
length  of  the  bod^,  and  is  carried  drooping  as  in  other 
baboons;  it  is  terminated  by  a  brown  tuft  of  long  hair;  the 
callosities  are  large  and  of  a  dark  flesh  colour;  the  palms 
of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  dark  brown.  The  female 
when  full  grown  is  equal  to  the  male  in  point  of  size,  but 
differa  considerably  in  the  length  and  colour  of  the  hair. 
This  sex  wants  the  mane  which  ornaments  the  neck  of  the 
male,  and  is  covered  over  the  wliole  body  with  short  hair  of 
equal  len^,  and  of  a  uniform  deep  dive-brown  colour, 
slightly  mixed  with  green.  The  throat  and  breast  are  but 
sparingly  covered  with  hair,  and  the  skin  on  these  parts,  as 
well  as  on  the  foce,  hands,  and  callosities,  is  of  a  deep  tan 
colour.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg,  who  have  given  a  very 
TOmptete  history  and  description  of  this  species  in  their  ex- 
uellent  work  entitled  Symbolds  PhysioB,  now  in  process  of 
publication,  compare  the  female  derrias  to  a  bear,  whilst 
the  copious  mane  which  adorns  the  fore  quarters  of  the  male 
gives  to  that  sex  much  of  the  external  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  small  lion.  The  young  of  both  sexes  resemble 
the  female,  and  the  large  whiskers  and  manes  of  the  males 
only  begin  to  make  their  appearance  when  the  animals  ar- 
rive at  their  fUll  growth  and  mature  age,  that  is,  when  they 
have  completed  their  second  dentition.  At  this  period  they 
undergo  ai  great  a  change  in  their  mental  propensities 
as  in  Oieir  physical  appearance.  While  young  they  arc 
gentle,  docile,  and  playful,  but  as  soon  as  they  have  acquired 
their  full  development,  they  become  sulky,  malicious,  and  ; 
morose. 

This  speci»s  inhabits  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  but  is  not 
found  either  m  Egypt  or  Nubia,  though  its  figure  is  often 
sculptured  on  the  antient  monuments  of  both  these  coun- 
tries. Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found  large  troops  of  them 
in  Wadi  Kanun  and  in  the  mountains  near  the  city  of 
Gumftid  in  tim  eountry  of  the  Wahabeea,  aa  i^l  as  in  the 


mounteuns  ihove  Arkeeko  on  the  Red  Sea;  and  we  leant 
from  Salt  and  Pearce  that  they  are  extremely  common  upon 

all  the  high  lands  in  Tigre.  The  travellers  above-men- 
tioned found  troops  of  a  hundred  and  upwards  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Eilct,  i7i  the  chain  of  the  Taraiita.  These  were 
usually  composed  of  ten  or  a  d<aen  adult  males,  and  about 
twenty  adult  females ;  the  remainder  of  tlie  troop  was  made 
up  of  the  young  of  the  four  or  five  preceding  years.  When 
seen  at  a  distance  approaching  a  small  stream  for  the  pur 
pose  of  quenching  their  thirst,  the^  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  a  flock  of  wild  hogs ;  and  it  was  observed  that  tho 
young  ones  always  led  the  van.  and  that  the  old  males 
brought  up  the  rear,  probahlv  for  ^e  purpose  of  having  tb» 
whole  family  continually  unaer  their  immediate  obaervaiioD. 
They  did  not  appear  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  tiia 
GalloB  and  Abyasinians,  out  when  u«  Eunqiean  traTsUers 
approached,  whom  they  probably  distrusted  from  the 
pearance  of  their  fire-anas  the  old  males  abandoned  their 
station  in  the  rear,  and  placed  themselves  between  the 
troop  and  their  pursuers,  tto  that  it  was-found  very  difficult  to 
procure  specimens  of  either  the  females  or  the  young.  Wheo 
they  first  observed  the  travellers  approaching,  they  all  stood 
up  on  their  hind  feet  for  the  purpose  of  examinhiE  them  ; 
the  old  males,  having  driven  away  ttio  females  and  youufr 
animals,  remained  in  this  position  till  the  near  approach  m 
the  party  compelled  them  also  to  retire,  when  the  whuW 
troop  scampered  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  making 
them  resound  with  their  shrill  clamour.  The  Arabic  nam* 
of  this  animal  is  roAoA  or  robba;  the  Abyssinians  call  it 
derrias,  according  to  Fearce's  orthography,  or  kanai,  ac- 
cording to  the  spelling  of  Hemprich. 

The  name  of  this  species  in  the  antient  £thio|Mc  or  Gaea, 
the  learned  language  of  the  Abyssiuians,  is  tot  or  iota, 
ToK  figure  of  this  animal,  in  a  sitting  posture,  'n  oommou 
upon  the  antient  monuments  of  E;;ypt  and  Nubia;  small 
metal  images  of  it  have  been  dug  up  among  the  ruiaa  oi 
Memphis  and  Hermopolis,  and  mummies  containing  the 
embalmed  body  of  the  animal  are  still  found  aniong  the 
catacombs.  Strabo,  indeed  (p.  8 1 2),  in  mentioning  Hermo- 
polis as  the  centre  of  the  adoration  paid  to  the  cynocejfhalit*, 
says  that  the  Babylonians  in  the  vicinity  of  Memphis  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  ceput:  yet  though  the  geographer 
makes  use  of  very  different  names,  and  though  these,  in 
reality,  apply  to  very  different  animals,  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  th^  they  both  refer,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
the  same  species;  no  quadnunanous  animal  is  everfouod 
represented  upon  the  saoed  monuments  of  antient  Egypt, 
except  the  baboon,  nor  have  the  images  ot  any  other  specie* 
ever  been  dug  up  in  searching  for  antiquities.  One  or  two 
instances,  indeed,  occur  in  the  representations  of  profane 
sulyects,  such  as  the  procession  of  a  returning  conqueror,  in 
which  monkeys  ieercopitheci)  are  introduced,  as  for  in- 
stance the  painting  discovered  at  Thebes  by  the  late  Mr. 
Salt,  and  represented  by  Minutoli  (tab.  xii.,  fig.  9),  in  which  a 
munkey  is  represented  riding  on  the  neck  of  a  camelopard ; 
but  this  was  manifestly  intended  merely  to  fix  the  locality 
of  the  country  or  people  whose  subjection  the  triumph  was 
meant  to  commemoriUe,  and  by  no  means  indicates  a  par- 
ticipation in  the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  to  the 
baboon.  Neither  does  the  female  ever  aj^tear  to  be  repre- 
sented as  an  olgect  of  worship;  all  the  figures  and  imaa«a 
seem  to  be  those  of  males*  as  is  proved  by  the  mane  which 
covers  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  whioh  gives  a  fiilneaa 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  body  in  this  sex  whioh  is  wanting  in 
the  other. 

3.  T^j^e  common  6a£oon  (Cpd^'o,  Desmarest)  isof  a  uni- 
form yellowiiih  brown  colour,  slightiy  shaded  with  sandy  or 
Wi^hi  red  upon  the  head,  shoulders,  body,  and  extremities  ; 
the  whiskers  alone  are  of  a  light  fawn  colour ;  the  face,  cars, 
and  hands  arc  naked  and  entirely  black,  th«  upper  eyC'lida 
white,  and  also  naked,  and  the  tail  about  half  the  length  of 
the  body,  but  not  terminated  by  the  tuft  which  distinguishes 
it  in  the  last  two  species.  Tho  hair  oi  the  occiput  and  neck 
is  rather  longer  than  that  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  but  is 
neither  so  long  nor  so  thick  as  to  give  it  any  resembluice 
to  the  mane  of  the  cluicma  or  derrias ;  neither  is  the  face 
of  the  present  species  so  much  prolonged  as  in  these 
two  animals ;  the  nose,  however,  is  advanced  rather  be- 
yond the  extremity  of  the  lips,  and  has  the  nostiils  opentng 
as  in  the  other  baboons ;  tlw  ebecks  are  considerably 
swollen  immediately  below  the  eyes,  afler  whieh  (lie  breftdth 
of  the  face  contracts  suddenly,  giving  the  mus^  or  now 
the  appearance  of  having  been  brdten  in  that  aituatipn  bjr 
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a  lieary  blow.  Tho  whiskers  are  not  so  thickly  fumiihed 
as  in  tbe  spedes  already  deccribed ;  they  are,  hovever, 
equally  directed  backwards,  but  do  not  conceal  the  ears, 
vhich  an  black,  naked,  and  lets  regularly  oval  than  in  man 
and  tbe  ^erality  of  the  siniw.  The  under  parts  or  the 
bodj.  tht  breaat,  belly,  abdomen,  and  inner  face  of  the 
uas  and  thighs,  are  very  sparingly  furnished  with  long 
bain  oT  a  nnifbrm  brown  colour.  The  females  and  young 
difir  in  no  other  respect  from  the  adult  males,  except  in 
bein^  of  a  tighter  and  more  active  make. 

This  species  inhabits  the  coast  of  Chiinea,  and  is  that 
Dottoomaioaly  seen  about  the  greets,  and  in  menagerieg 
aod  museums.    Id  youth  it  is  gentle,  curiouf,  gluttonous, 
ifld  iiKeasantly  in  motion,  smacking  its  lips  quickly,  and 
dutieno;  when  it  wishes  to  beg  contributions  from  its 
Ttsiters,  and  screaming  loudly  when  pefused  or  tantalized. 
Ai  il  grows  older,  however,  it  ceases  to  be  familiar,  and 
attames  all  the  morose  look  and  repulsive  manners  wbinh 
doraetenze  tbe  baboons  in  general.  The  specimen  observed 
br  Buflbn  was  full  grown,  and  exhibited  all  the  ferocity  of 
dispositioD  and  intractability  of  nature  common  to  tbe  rest 
flf  its  kind.   *  It  was  not  (says  he)  altogether  hideous,  and 
;et  it  excited  horror.    It  appeared  to  be  continually  in  a 
uateof  savage  ferocity,  grinding  its  teeth,  perpetually  rest- 
less, and  agitated  by  unprovoked  fury.    It  was  obliged  to 
be  kept  shut  up  in  an  iron  cage,  of  which  it  shook  tbe  bars 
M  powerfully  with  its  hands  as  to  inspire  tho  spectators 
with  apprehension.     It  was  a  sLout-huilt  animal,  whose 
servous  timbs  and  compressed  form  indicated  great  force 
aid  agility  j  and  though  the  length  and  thickness  of  its 
shairgy  coat  made  it  appear  to  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
ia  reality,  it  was  nevertheless  so  strong  and  active  that  it 
aight  have  readily  worsted  the  attacks  of  several  unarmed 
neo.' 


TTm  Haadrill  (C.  HaraMn  and  C.  MaIimii). 

4.  The  Mandrill  {C.  Mormon  and  C.  Maimon,  lin- 
Bvos)  is  the  largest  of  the  whole  genus,  and  may  he  readily 
&tingmsbed  firom  all  the  other  baboons  by  the  enormous 
fnuberance  of  its  cheeks,  and  the  bright  and  variegated 
eoioais  which  mark  them,  as  well  as  by  its  short  upright 
tal.    The  full-grown  mandrill  measures  above  Ave  leet 
''iM  standing  upright;  tbe  limbs  are  short  and  powerful, 
tlie  body  thick  and  extremely  robust,  the  head  large  and 
altaaa  destitute  of  forehead,  the  eye-brows  remarkably  pro- 
inseat,  the  eyes  small  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  head,  the 
cWek-booes  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  and  forming  pro- 
jKtMos  OD  each  side  of        nose  as  large  as  a  man  s  Ast, 
varied  transversely  with  numerous  alternate  ribs  of  light 
V>  nrlet  and  deep  purple,  tbe  tail  not  mora  than  a 
3^  of  inches  in  length,  and  generally  carried  erect; 
fccaOcwties  large,  naked,  and  of  a  blood- red  colour.  The 
V«nl  n}k>ur  of  the  hair  is  a  light  olive  brown  above,  and 
■^tsy  frrey  beneath,  and  the  chin  is  furnished  underneath 
small  pointe<l  yellow  beard.    The  hair  of  the  fora- 
^  uvl  temples  is  directed  upwards  so  as  to  meet  in  a 
pvtaa  the  crvwn,  which  gives  the  head  a  triangular  ap- 
loaace ;  Uie  ears  are  naked,  angular  at  their  superior  and 
fMoia borders,  and  of  a  bluish  black  colour;  and  the 
■wk  and  lips  are  large,  swollen,  and  pi^ituberant  The 


former  is  surrounded  above  with  an  elevated  rim  or  bonier, 
and  truncated  like  the  snout  of  a  hog, — a  character  which 
we  have  ohser%-ed  in  no  other  baboon,  and  which  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  the  mandrill  is  the  species  that  Aristotle 
incidentally  mentions  by  the  name  of  ChoBropithecus  (xot- 
poiridiijcoc),  {Hist.  Anim,  lib.  iL  cap.  2,)  anfl  whieb  may 
have  been  brought  into  Sgypt  or  Greece  by  the  mer- 
chants who  kept  up  a  regular  intsnwurse  between  Egypt 
and  the  countries  of  the  interior.  There  are  other  con- 
sidcratioDi  which  give  a  strong  degree  of  probability  to  this 
coqjectur*.  The  short,  indeed  almost  tuberculous,  tail  of 
the  mandrill,  for  instance,  would  lead  Aristotle  to  oompare 
it  with  the  ape  or  pith^cus  (itiBr\Kot),  rathar  than  with  the 
other  simia.  all  of  which  have  tails  at  eonsklerable  length  ; 
and  the  truncated  (brm  of  the  snout  would  readily  suggest 
its  similarity  to  the  hog  (xo'poc).  We  are  aware  that  the 
chcBropitbecus  of  the  Greek  philotopher  has  been  generally 
identified  with  the  common  baboon  or  the  derrias;  but 
neither  of  these  species  possesses  any  character  which  justi- 
fies that  supposition ;  and  besides,  the  derrias  is  indis- 
putably allowed  to  be  tbe  species  designated  by  the  much 
more  appropriate  name  of  cynoeephalui  (woci^oXoc-)  Nor 
does  the  mandrill  differ  much  in  its  general  form  and 
appearance  from  the  pithecus  of  Aristotle,  which  was  the 
common  magot  or  Barbary  ape  {Macneut  inum) :  there 
is  no  very  great  difference  in  the  size  of  these  animals,  their 
colour  is  very  nearly  the  same,  both  are  eaually  remarkable 
for  tbe  powerful  make  of  their  bodies,  ana  tbe  sinewy  cha- 
racter of  their  short  stout  limbs;  and  in  fkct  the  only 
striking  difference  which  exists  between  them  is  the  pro- 
longed, truncated,  swinish  snout  of  the  one,  and  the  round 
head  and  short  fare  of  the  other.  Thus  we  ean  verv  satis- 
factorily account  for  both  members  of  the  compouna  name 
employed  by  Aristotle  ;  nor  can  an  oltjection  be  fairly  taken 
to  the  approximation  which  we  have  here  made  of  his 
chosropithecus  to  the  mandrill  of  Guinea,  on  account  of 
the  extremely  limited  knowledge  which  the  antient  Greeks 
possessed  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa ;  since  we  know 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  other  animals  from  the 
same  or  even  a  moce  remote  locality ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  gnu  (Antihp*  gnu),  which  ia  clearly  the  cat6blepas 
of  antient  writers,  and  the  pecasse  or  buffalo  of  the  Gold 
Coast. 

The  females  and  young  mandrills  differ  from  the  adult 
males  in  the  shorter  and  less  protuberant  form  of  the  muzzle, 
which  is  moreover  of  a  uniform  blue  colour;  the  cheek- 
bones have  little  or  no  elevation  above  the  general  plane  of 
the  face,  nor  are  they  marked  with  the  longitudinal  furrows 
which  give  the  other  sex  so  singular  an  appearance;  at 
least  they  are  far  from  being  so  prominently  developed.  It 
is  only  indeed  when  they  have  completed  their  second  den- 
tition that  these  characters  are  fully  displayed  in  the  males, 
and  that  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle  assumes  that  bright 
red  hue  by  which  it  is  so  remarkahlv  distinguished. 

The  mandrill  is  often  mentioned  ny  travellers,  and  bears 
the  different  names  of  amitten.  chorus,  boggo,  barrii,  &c., 
according  to  the  language  or  dialect  of  the  tribes  in  whose 
territories  it  has  been  observed.  It  is  described  as  being 
amazingly  powerful  and  mischievous,  but  many  traits  oi 
its  character  and  habits  have  beien  confounded  with 
those  of  the  chimpanzee  {Piiheous  troglodytet),  a  very  dif- 
ferent animal.  Its  mental  character  and  habits  do  not  differ 
sensibly  from  those  of  the  other  baboons,  except  that  it 
becomes,  in  advanced  age,  still  more  morose  and  lascivious. 
Those  which  have  been  observed  in  a  domestic  state 
are  generally  remarked  to  have  had  a  strong  taste  for 
spirituous  and  fermented  liquors ;  a  remarkably  fine  indi 
vidual,  which  was  lone  kept  at  Exeter  Change,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  drank  his  pot  of 
porter  daily,  and  evidently  eqjoyed  it:  it  was  a  most 
amusing  sight  to  see  him  seated  in  his  little  arm-chair, 
with  his  quart  pot  beside  him,  and  smoking  bis  short  pipe 
with  all  the  gravity  and  perseverance  of  s  Dutchman.  In 
a  state  of  nature,  his  great  strength  and  malicious  character 
render  the  mandrill  a  truly  formidable  animal.  As  they 
geneially  march  in  lai^  bands,  they  prove  more  than  a 
match  for  any  other  inhabitant  of  the  forests,  and  are  even 
said  to  attack  and  drive  the  elephants  away  from  tho  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  have  fixed  their  residence.  Tbe  inha- 
bitants of  these  countries  themselves  are  afraid  to  pass 
through  the  woods  unless  in  large  companies  and  well 
armed;  and  it  ia  said  that  the  mandrills  will  even  watch 
their  opportunity  when  the  men  are  in  tbe  fields,  to  plunder 
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lb*  negro  villages  of  every  thing  eatable,  and 
tttempt  to  can?  off  the  women  into  the  woods. 


Ths  Drill  (C.  leneophnu*). 

5.  The  Drill  {C.  leueophems,  F.  Cuvier)  is  a  species 
only  recently  admitted  by  the  most  judicious  modem  natu- 
ralists, though  long  since  described  by  Pennant,  and  after 
him  by  various  other  writers.  It  is  likewise  a  native  of 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and,  like  the  mandrill,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  short,  erect,  stumpy  tail,  scarcely  two  inches 
in  length,  and  covered  with  short  bristly  hair.  The  cheeks 
are  not  so  protuberant  as  in  that  species,  neither  are 
they  marked  with  the  same  variety  of  colours ;  and  the 
size  and  power  of  the  animal  are  much  inferior.  The 
colours  of  the  body  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
mandrill,  but  tbey  are  more  mixed  with  green  on  the 
upper  parts,  and  are  of  a  lighter  or  more  silvery  hue  beneath. 
The  head,  back,  sides,  outer  surface  of  the  limbs,  a  band  at 
the  base  of  the  neck,  and  the  backs  cf  the  fore-hands,  are 
furnished  with  very  long  fine  hair,  of  a  light-brown  colour 
at  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  point  marked  with 
alternate  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  the  two  last  colours 
alone  appearing  externally,  and  by  their  mixture  giving 
rise  to  the  greenish  shade  that  predominates  over  all  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bead  and  body.  The  under  parts  of  the 
body  are  equally  covered  wilh  long  fine  hair,  but  of  a 
uniform  lignt-brown  or  silvery  grey  colour,  and  more 
sparingly  furnished  than  on  the  bHck  and  sides  ;  the  whis- 
kers are  thin  and  directed  backwards ;  there  is  a  small 
orange-coloured  beard  on  the  chin ;  the  hair  on  the  temples 
is  directed  upwards,  and,  meeting  from  both  sides,  forms  a 
pointed  ridge  or  crest  on  the  crown  of  the  head ;  and  the 
tail,  short  as  it  is.  ii*  terminated  by  a  small  brush.  The  face 
and  ears  are  naked,  and  of  a  glossy  black  colour  like  polished 
ebony ;  the  cheek-b<"nes  form  prominent  elevations  on  each 
side  of  the  nose,  as  in  the  mandrill,  only  not  nearly  so 
large ;  neither  are  they  marked  with  the  same  series  of 
alternate  ridges  and  furrows,  nor  with  the  brilliant  and 
varied  colours,  which  render  that  species  so  remarkable ;  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  are  also  naked  in 
the  drill,  and  of  a  deep  copper  colour ;  the  colour  of  the 
akin,  when  seen  beneaUt  the  hair,  is  uniform  dork-blue, 
and  that  of  the  naked  callosities  bright-red.  Tho  female 
differs  (mm  the  male  by  her  smaller  size,  shorter  head,  and 
much  paler  colour ;  and  the  young  males  exhibit  the  same 
characters  up  to  the  time  of  their  second  dentition. 

The  wood  baboon,  the  cinereous  baboon,  and  the  yellow 
baboon  of  Pennant,  are  all  manifestly  referable  to  this 
species,  and  differ  only  from  the  difference  of  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  specimens  from  which  he  took  his  description. 
The  habits  and  manners  of  the  drill  have  not  been  observed 
in  a  state  of  nature,  nor  do  we  &nd  the  animal  itself  indi- 
cated in  the  works  of  any  of  the  travellers  which  we  have 
consulted.  In  its  native  country  it  is  probably  confounded 
with  the  mandrill,  at  least  by  casual  and  passing  observers, 
but  it  is  frequently  brought  into  this  country,  and  is  well 
known  as  a  menagerie  animal.  Its  habits  in  confinement 
do  not  appear  to  differ  in  any  material  respect  from  those  of 
its  congeners.  Those  individuals  which  we  have  observed 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society,  and  in  other  col- 
lections,  were  all  of  immature  age  and  growth,  and  conse- 
q^wnlly  exliibited  little  of  the  tierce  and  intractable  spirit 


of  the  adult  biboons  of  other  species.  They  were  in  genera 
silent,  sedpte,  and  sufficiently  gentle,  when  not  tantalizet 
with  food  or  otherwise  strongly  encited ;  but  the  gloom] 
ferocity  of  their  natural  temper  was,  nevertheless,  grkduallj 
beginning  lo  show  itself  in  those  which  had  aojuired  i 
certain  size  and  strength,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  thai 
the  adult  males  exhibit  all  the  repuleiv'e  and  malicioui 
character  of  the  kindred  species. 

Some  writers  have  enumerated  two  or  three  other  speciei 
of  baboons,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  Bctitious,  or  refe: 
to  different  ages  or  sexes  of  one  or  other  of  those  which  an 
here  described.  The  C.  babo'iin  of  Desmarest,  for  instance 
is  confidently  declared  by  Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  to  b< 
the  young  male  of  the  derrias,  C-  hamadryaa. 

BA'BRIAS,  or  BA'BRIUS,  according  to  Suidas,  wroti 
a  collection  of  ^sopian  fables  in  ten  books,  which  he  turnei 
from  prose  into  choliambics.  [Secifisop  and  Choliamhic. 
Avianus,  in  the  preface  to  his  fables,  states  that  the  fable: 
of  Babrius  were  contained  in  two  volumes,  by  which  b< 
means  rolls  of  papyrus.  The  ten  books  mentioned  by  Suidai 
were  divisions  of  the  fables  themselves,  such,  for  example 
as  the  twelve  books  of  La  Fontaine's  fables.  From  the  man 
ner  in  which  Avianus  mentions  Babrius  in  the  preface  t> 
his  Latin  fables,  and  from  the  occurrence  of  some  verses  o 
Babrius  in  the  Homeric  Lexicon  of  Apollonius,  who  pro 
bably  lived  in  the  Augustan  age,  or  somewhat  earlier,  i 
may  be  conjectured  that  Babrius  flourished  within  half  i 
century  before  that  period.  All  other  circumstances  relatinj 
to  him  are  however  unknown ;  nor  would  any  of  bis  writing; 
have  come  down  to  us  if  they  had  not  been  used  by  thi 
transcribers  and  Tedacieurs  in  the  middle  ages,  ab  thi 
foundation  of  their  versions  of  .^sopian  fables.  In  somi 
cases  the  copyist  was  fortunately  contented  to  transcribe 
with  only  a  few  variations,  the  metrical  original  of  Babrius 
and  thus  some  of  the  choliambic  fables  of  this  poet  havi 
been  preserved  in  the  form  of  prose  in  different  manuscrip 
collections  of  the  iEsopian  fables.  A  few  fables  have  like 
wise  been  preserved  accidentally  in  an  entire  form,  an< 
several  fragments  are  cited  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas.  Col 
lections  of  the  extant  fables  and  fragments  of  this  poe 
have  been  made  by  several  scholars.  (See  Tyrwhitt's  Dis 
sertatio  de  Babrio  ;  Schneider's  FabultB  MsopicB,  Vratislav. 
1S12  ;  Berger,  Babrii  Fabularum  Choliambicarum  libt 
tres;  Bishop  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Criticum,  vol.  i. 
Mr.  Burges  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvi. 
and  an  article  in  the  Philological  Museum-,  vol.  i.  pp.  280 
304,  which  last  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  versifica 
tion  of  Babrius,  and  an  amended  edition  of  bis  fables.  >  Thi 
language  of  Babrius  is  extremely  terse  and  elegant,  and  hi 
style  of  narration  hvely,  pointed,  and  simple ;  and  even  th< 
small  number  of  his  fables  which  have  been  rescued  froa 
different  manuscripts  (about  twenty),  are,  in  our  opinion 
sufficient  to  put  him  on  a  level  with  La  Fontaine,  the  bes 
fabulist  of  modern  times.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  tha 
no  manuscript  of  his  fables  should  have  been  preserved 
which  were  evidently  extant  till  a  comparatively  recen 
period. 

BABUYANES  ISLANDS.  A  cluster  of  small  iilanA 
and  islets  forming  part  of  the  Philippines,  and  lying  to  thi 
north  of  Luzon  or  Lu9onia,  the  most  considerable  of  thi 
group.  Babuyan,  the  most  northern  of  the  cluster,  is  in  ISi 
43'N.  lat.  and  122°  E.  long.,  and  is  about  25  miles  in  cir 
cumference.  Fotir  others  of  about  the  same  size  are  situate) 
as  follows : — 

Calayan     1  ^°  28'  N.  lat.  1 2 1°  30'  E.  long. 

Camiguen  19°  2'  121"  58' 

Dalapiri     19°  15'  121° 

Fuga         19°  12i°30' 
The  remainder  are  little  better  than  rocky  islets.    The  in 
habitants  of  the  Ave  which  are  peopled  carry  on  trade  wit! 
the  Chinese,  whom  they  supply  with  gold,  wax,  cassia,  am 
coco-nuts. 

BA'BVLON,  HISTORY.  The  Babylonians  belongef 
to  the  Semitic  race  of  nations;  their  language  was  ai 
Aramaic  dialect,  and  differed  little  from  the  common  Syriac 
The  existence  of  their  city  and  empire  can  be  traced  bocl 
to  an  epoch  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In  the  tenth  chapte: 
of  (Senesis,  Babel  is  mentioned  as  having  formed  part  of  thi 
dommions  of  Nimrod,  and  Josephus  {Ant.  Jud.  i.  6)  calh 
him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Babylon.  The  building  o 
the  city  and  tower  of  Babel,  and  the  subsequent  confusiuci  o 
tonguca  (Genes,  xi.  1—9)  are  among  the  earliest  facts  in  th< 
history  of  mankind  whict.  we  f  nd  recorded  in  th?  Hebrev 
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terijitm  Weleam  from  Josephus.  Eascbitu  andth«  Ar- 
nmiiio  dnoicie  of  Moses  of  CtKHtmo,  thtt  the  ChoMeans 
hidanriu-lnditiaii  to  account  fbr  the  «igin  of  OedillSmiit 
InmMMv  ^oken  by  men ;  but  it  ii  difileult  to  deter- 
BotvifAer  Uiu  tnditioii  ms  independent  of,  at  whether 
it  wMfed  from,  that  recorded  in  the  book  of  Oenem. 
VUns  (iL  c.  7),  on  the  authoritjr  of  Ctetias,  attributes 
tbt  ftooditkm  of  the  city  of  Babylon  to  the  rolebimted 
fBRO  Senunmis,  &nd  when  we  read  of  immense  numbers 
er  nrkmeD  (two  hundred  myriads)  from  all  parts  of  ber 
empire^  whom  she  employed  in  the  execatioa  of  her  design, 
■c  Kt  almost  inToluntarily  reminded  of  that  part  of  the 
EAnw  narrative,  vhich  describes  *  the  children  of  men ' 
haMBg  the  tower,  until  *  the         scattered  tbem  abroad 
from  thence  upon  the  fac«  of  all  the  earth,  and  tfaev  left  off 
fibdld  the  city.*  iGe?ies.  xi.  8.)   The  epoch  at  which  the 
dtr  and  the  tower  were  finmded  cannot  be  determined  with 
PRcisian:  according  ta  the  caleulatioa  usually  adopted,  it 
Innened  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  deluge. 

Henxkmu  (L  e.  184)  my»  that  the  boilduig  of  Babylon 
ra  the  woA.  (rf  aeveral  lucoeMBve  Hmreigns :  but  amone 
tea  lu  diithigniihes  the  two  queens.  Seminunis  and 
Nitocris,  to  whom  the  dty  was  indebted  fbr  extensive 
Mbankmenta  alon^  the  Euphrates,  and  fbr  many  other 
iofiDvementa.  Affording  to  Diodorus  (ii.  1,  &c.),  the 
Assyrian  kiog  Ninus,  assisted  by  an  Arabian  chief,  AriiDus, 
eanqnered  and  killed  the  then  reifjrning  king  of  Babylon, 
mi  Bude  himself  master  of  his  dominions:  the  town  of 
Bibykai  did  not  then  exist,  but  there  were  other  flourishing 
towns  in  the  country.  His  wife  Semiramis,  who  succeeded 
him,  founded  Babylon,  and  made  it  her  residence.  She 
eadiosed  it  with  brick  walls  of  great  height  and  thickneas, 
joned  the  two  banks  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  (besides  a 
aAtamoeous  passage  or  tunnel),  built  a  royal  paluce  on 
aA  side,  sod  erected  in  tiie  middle  of  the  town  a  higix 
lesBfk  in  honour  of  the  god  Belos.  This  is  usually  sup- 
Toacd  to  have  happened  about  the  year  2000  before  our 


Reflecting  the  history  of  Babylon  under  the  successors 
of  Semnamis  we  are  left  in  almost  entire  ignorance.  After 
the  ofcfthxDW  of  the  Assvrian  monarchy  and  the  death  of 
Sardanapalua  (b.c.  888),  belesis,  a  skilful  priest  and  astro- 
bser,  assumed  the  government  of  the  Babylonian  state. 
GXodor.  iL  c.  24,  &c.)  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
^  his  toa  Nabonassar,  and  the  regal  digni^  became  here- 
warr  in  his  family.  The  lera  of  Nabonassar,  beginning 
fte  i&Ox  of  February,  747  b.c,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
ncaOed,  because  the  Chaldeans,  during  the  reign  of  this 
kaf,  might  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  in  their  astro- 
BOHkal  ofaserrationB  of  a  moveable  solar  year,  which  they 
■^t  either  hate  invented  themselves,  or  received  from  tlie 
Agrptians.  This  sra  was,  however,  never  used  in  common 
Bl^  and  Cor  all  ordinary  practical  purposes  the  Ghaldieans 
Murted  by  lunar  years.  (See  Ideler,  Lehrhuch  der  Chro- 
p.  89.) 

We  know  nothing  of  the  four  immediate  successors  of 
XalKKiasser.    The  fifth.  Mcrodach-Baladan,  or  Berodach- 
Baladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (3  King*  XX.  12,  13 ;  laaiah  xxxix.  I)  as  being 
00  fneoAlj  terms  with  Heiekiah,  the  king  of  Judah,  at  a 
^»  when  both  dr^ed  the  ascendancy  of  Sennacherib,  the 
kiag  of  Asryria.    Soon  afterwards  the  Assyrian  monarch, 
Euria^doQ,  incorporated  Babylon  into  his  empire.  But 
Wvards  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  before  our 
we  again  find  Babylon  nnder  Nabopolassar  (627~ 
<M  B.c.>  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  and  as  such 
itooBtiDDed  till  Ibe  period  of  its  destruction  by  Cyrus.  In 
le  hatlle  of  Circesiam  (604)  the  independence    the  Baby- 
'"BisB  state  was  vindicated  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
S^EBs,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  sent  an  army  to  conquer  it. 
l^kia  bad  its  bright  epoch  in  the  reign  of  Nebuchad- 
'^uar,  or  Nabuchodcmosor  (604 — 56 1  h.c).  who  increased 
fi  dominions  bv  the  conquest  of  Palestine,  Tyrus,  and 
'?3HJeni  (2  K*tig9  XXV.  I;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17),  and 
■■M  to  the  fortifications  as  well  as  to  the  ornaments  of  the 
Babyk>n.  He  subdued  the  Idumseans  (the  Edomites) 
*^  Ike  Ammonites,  and  his  empire  extended  f^m  the 
^■■iBD  mountains  to  the  African  desert.   It  is  surpris- 
the  name  of  Nebuchadneuar  is  apparently  un- 
Herodotus,  eapecUlly  as  we  are  told  by  Josephus, 
bmiliar  to  laegasthenes  and  other  dteek  histo- 
Bccren  sappoaes  uat  the  ^neen  Nitocris,  menttimed 
^BnaiotBB  (L  l(f3X  who  contributed  mtteh  to  the  im- 
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provement  of  the  town  of  Babylon,  may  have  been  the  con 
temporary,  and  perhani  the  wife  of  Nebachadnezsar.  But 
after  the  death  of  riebuehadnesxar,  the  empire  began 
rapidly  to  fUl  into  decay.  His  son  Evilmerodaeh  (361— 
5A9)  permitted  king  Joacim,  of  Jnda,  to  return  hone  out 
of  his  captivity  at  Babylon,  whither  Nebuchadneuar  had 
brought  him.  Evilmerodaeh  was  killed  in  the  seoond  y«ar 
of  his  reign  by  his  brother-in-law  Neriglissar,  who  occupied 
the  throne  during  the  fbur  saeceeding  yean  (55S — 595). 
He  was  Mlowed  by  his  youthful  son  I^abtnosoarchod.  vc  La* 
bassoaraseuB,  who  had  been  onl^  nine  monUis  on  the  throne 
when  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  which  he  was  dethroned 
and  killed.  Nabonnedus  (the  Labynetus  of  Herodotus, 
1.  74 — 77,  and  the  Belshazzar,  or  Balthasar,  of  the  Old 
Testament)  followed  him,  and  reigned  seventeen  years 
(S55~53B  B.  c),  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  Cyrus  (Dan.  v.  30,  31),  end  Babylon  became 
suUect  to  the  Ftornan  empire.   [See  Chaldjbans.] 

Cyrus  did  no  iqjury  to  the  town  of  Babylon :  on  the 
emtnuy,  he  made  it  his  winter-tesidenee,  and  the  third 
capital  town  of  his  kingdom,  after  Susa  and  Sebatana. 
But  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  under  Darius  I.,  the  walls 
and  gateways  of  the  town  were  broken  drown,  and  the 
population  soon  decreased  in  such  a  degree  that  a  supply  of 
women  from  the  surrounding  country  became  requisite. 
(Herod.  III.  1 59.)  Xerxes  carried  away  the  golden  statue 
of  BeluB  (Zeus,  Herod.  I.  183),  and  Alexander  the  Great 
found  tile  temple  of  that  deity  in  ruins.  (Arrian.  Exp. 
Alex.,  vii.  17.)  Soon  afterwards  Seleucus  founded  the 
town  of  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  which 
further  contributed  to  the  decrease  of  the  latter.  At  the 
time  of  Diodorus  and  Strabo,  the  greater  part  of  Babylm 
lay  in  ruins,  and  there  were  oom-flelds  within  its  antient 
precincts.  Curtius  says,  that  at  his  time  only  one-fourth  of 
the  town  was  inhabited:  Philo  and  Josephus  obaerve,  that 
a  consideraUe  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  were  Jews. 

BA'BYLDN.  an  antient  citv  of  Assyria.  Mr.  Rich,  fol- 
lowing Hiyor  Rennell  in  his  (geography  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
opinion  that  the  site  of  Babylon  is  near  Hillah,  a  town 
situated  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was  built  out  of  the  ruins 
of  the  city,  a.d.  1)01  :  it  is  about  forty-eight  miles  south  of 
Bagdad.  This  opinion  is  founded  on,  l.the  latitude  of 
the  place  as  given  by  Abulfeda,  Ebn  Haukal,  Edrisi.  and 
other  oriental  geographers,  compared  with  the  situatim  of 
Babylon  as  recordw  by  classical  writers ;  2.  the  stupendous 
magnitude  and  extent  of  the  ruins  at  and  near  Hillah ; 
3.  its  vicinity  to  the  bituminous  fountains  of  Is,  or  Hit, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  being  eight  days'  journey  above 
Babylon,  upon  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into 
the  Euphrates ;  and  4.  the  eircumstanoe  of  the  wh(de  lur- 
rounding  district  having  been,  from  the  remotest  bistDriea. 
time  to  me  present  day,  distingiuahed  by  the  name  of  BaheL 
Ebn  Haukal,  who  wrote  in  the  tenth  century,  calls  it  Babel. 
(Maurice's  Observations  on  Mr.  Sieh"*  JMemoir.)  Niebuhr 
has  fixed  the  latitude  at  32°  38'  30''. 

Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon,  says  it  *  was  the  most 
celebrated  city  of  Assyria.  The  kings  of  the  country 
made  it  their  residence  af\or  the  destruction  of  Nineveh. 
The  city,  situated  in  a  great  plain,  was  of  a  square  form, 
each  side  )  20  stadia  in  lengtn,  which  makes  the  circuit 
480  stadia.  It  was  so  magnificent  that  none  could  be 
compared  with  it.  It  was,  moreover,  encompassed  with 
a  wide  ditch,  deep,  and  full  of  water.  Besides  this  there 
was  a  wall,  50  royal  cubits  thick,  and  200  high.  As 
soon  aa  the  earth  was  dug  out  to  fivm  the  ditch.  It  was 
made  into  tnricks,  whidi  were  burnt  in  flimaees.  Hot  bitu- 
men was  used  to  rament  them  tt^ther,  and  at  every  thirty 
lajrers  of  bricks  a  layer  of  reeds  was  placed.  The  sides  of 
the  ditch  were  first  built  in  this  manner,  and  then  the  walls 
above  them ;  and  upon  the  edges  of  the  wall  they  erected 
buildings,  with  only  one  chamber,  each  opposite  the  other, 
between  which  there  was  space  enough  left  for  a  chariot 
with  four  horses.  In  the  wall  there  were  a  hundred  gates 
made  of  brass,  as  well  as  the  jambs  and  lintels.  The 
Euphrates  runs  through  the  city,  and  divides  it  into  two 
parts.  Each  wall  forms  an  elbow,  or  angle  on  the  river,  at 
which  point  a  wall  of  baked  bricks  commences,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  are  lined  with  them.  The  houses  were 
built  of  three  and  four  stories.  The  streets  were  stmi^t; 
and  intersected  by  others  whiidi  i^ned  on  the  river.  Op. 
posit*  the  end  of  the  streets  small  gates  of  brass  wen  formed 
m  the  walls  which  Used  the  river.  By  these  gates  thwe  was 
a  descent  to  the  river,  and  there  were  >a^muur  gafta  ai 
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there  were  traniverse  streets.  The  extenial  wall  served  for 
defence ;  there  was  also  an  internal  wall  which  was  not  less 
stroDfr,  but  narrower. 

'  The  centre  of  each  ot  those  two  ptrts  of  the  town  is  re- 
markable, the  one  for  the  palace  of  the  k'ng.  ofwbioh  the 
inclosure  was  large  and  well  fortitted ;  the  other,  for  the 
place  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Belus,  of  which  the  gates  were 
of  brass,  and  in  existence  when  Herodotus  wrote.  The 
sacred  inclosure  was  a  regular  square,  each  side  being  two 
stadia;  in  the  centre  was  a  massive  tower,  one  stadium  in 
length  as  well  as  width,  and  above  this  tower  was  raised 
another,  and  above  that  again  werp  raised  others,  until  there 
were  eight.  An  ascent,  which  winds  round  the  towers  on 
the  outside,  led  up  to  them.  About  midway  in  the  ascent 
there  is  a  resting-place  and  seats,  where  those  who  ascend  rest 
themselves;  in  the  last  tower  is  a  large  chapel,  and  in  this 
chapel  a  large  and  magnificent  bed,  and  near  it  a  table  of  gold. 

'A  bridge  was  built  by  Nitocris,  a  queen  of  Babjion,  to 
connect  the  two  paits  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Euphrates, 
The  piers  were  formed  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  in  order 
to  fix  them  in  the  river  the  waters  .of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  into  a  great  excavation,  leaving  the  bed  of  the  river 
dry.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  hanks  of  the  river  were 
lined  with  the  walls,  and  the  descents  to  the  river  from  the 
smaller  gates  were  made.  The  bridge  was  built  about  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  the  masonry  was  connected  with 
iron  and  lead ;  during  the  day  pieces  of  squared  wood  were 
laid  from  pier  to  pier,  which  were  removed  at  night  lest 
the  inhabitants  on  each  side  should  roh  one  another.  When 
the  bridge  was  finished,  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates  were 
turned  back  into  theirantient  bed.'  (Herodotus,  i.  176-186.) 
The  fragments  of  Berosus  may  be  compared  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus.    [See  Bkrosus.] 

The  ruins  of  Babylon  consist  of  mounds  of  earth  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  buildings,  channelled  and  furrowed 
by  the  weather:  the  surface  of  them  is  strewed  with  pieces 
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of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery.  {Kicii's  Memoir  onBabflm, 
See  also  the  view  of  the  ruins  in  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's 
Traveit.^ 

'  The  ruins  of  the  eastern  quarter  commeuce  about  twa 
miles  above  Hillah,  and  consist  of  two  large  massos  or 
mounds,  connected  with  and  lying  north  und  south  of  each 
other,  and  several  smaller  ones  which  cross  the  plain  at 
different  intervals.  These  ruins  are  terminated  on  the 
north  h^  the  remains  of  a  very  extensive  building  called 
the  Mujelibe,  from  the  south-east  angle  of  which  proceeds 
a  narrow  ridge  or  mound  of  earth  wearing  the  appearance 
of  having  been  a  boundary  wall.  A  A.  This  ridge  forms  a 
kind  of  circular  inclosure,  and  joins  the  south-east  point  of 
the  most  southerly  of  the  two  grand  masses.'  (Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter  lays  down  these  walls  differently.  See  tuA  plaii, 
vol.  ii.  of  his  TraveU.)  '  The  river-bank,  on  the  south-west 
of  the  tomb  of  Ami  an,  is  skirted  by  a  ruin  (B),  extending 
from  K  to  B  nearly  8U0  yards  ;  it  is.  for  300  yards,  at  B,  40 
feet  perpendicular ;  a  little  above  this  is  a  piece  of  f;round.  I>, 
formerly  the  bed  of  the  river ;  here  earthen  va^cs  with  bones 
were  found.  From  the  east  angle  of  the  ruin  B  commences 
another  mound,  similar  to  that  marked  A,  but  broader  anil 
flatter ;  this  mound  is  the  most  southerly  of  all  the  ruins.'  * 
(Rich's  Memoir.) 

'  On  taking  a  view  of  the  ruins  from  south  to  north,  the 
first  object  that  attracts  attention  is  the  low  mound  con- 
nected with  the  ruin  B :  on  it  are  two  small  walls  close 
together,  and  only  a  few  feet  in  height  and  breadth.  This 
ruin,  which  is  called  Jumjuma,  and  formed  part  of  a 
Mohammedan  oratory,  gives  its  name  to  a  village  a  little  ta 
the  left  of  it.  To  this  succeeds  the  first  grand  mass  ol 
ruins,  whioh  is  1100  yards  in  length  and  ROD  in  its  grcatc&t 
breadth  ;  its  figure  nearly  resembles  that  of  a  quadrant,  its 
height  is  irregular ;  but  the  most  elevated  part  may  be 
about  50  or  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  and  it  has 
been  dug  into  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bricks.  Jusi 
below  the  highest  part  of  it  is  a  small  dome,  in  an  ohiunu 
inclosure,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Amran  Ibn  AU 
On  the  north  is  a  valley  of  550  yards  in  length,  the  area  o 
which  is  covered  with  tussocksof  rank  grass,  and  crossed  bj 
a  line  of  ruins  of  very  little  elevation.  To  this  succeeds  thi 
second  grand  heap  of  ruins,  the  shape  of  which  is  nearly  i 
square  of  700  yards'  length  and  breadth,  and  its  south-wes 
angle  is  connected  with  the  north-west  angle  of  the  mound 
of  Amran  by  a  ridge  of  considerable  height,  and  nearly  1  Oi 
yards  in  breadth.'    (Rich's  Memoir.) 

Mr.  Rich  considers  this  the  most  interesting  part  of  tli' 
ruins  of  Babylon  ;  and  that  the  buildings  here  were  fa 
superior  to  those  which  are  situated  to  the  north-east.  '  Nc 
more  than  200  yards  from  the  northern  extremity  of  tlji 
mound  is  a  ravine,  G,  hollowed  out  by  those  who  dig  (or  brick- 
in  length  100  yards,  and  10  feet  wide  by  40  or  50  deep.  O 
one  side  of  it  a  few  yards  of  wall  remain  standing,  the  fnc 
ofwhich  is  very  clean  and  perfect,  and  appears  to  nave  bee 
the  front  of  some  building.  Under  the  tbundations  at  tli 
southern  end  an  opening  is  made,  which  discovers  a  aul 
terranean  passage,  floored  and  walled  with  large  bricks  lui 
in  bitumen,  and  covered  over  with  pieces  of  sandstone, 
ard  thick  and  several  yards  long;  the  weight  above  hi 
een  so  great  as  to  have  given  a  considerable  degree  i 
obliquity  to  the  side-walla  of  the  passage ;  the  opening 
nearly  seven  feet  in  height,  and  its  course  is  to  the  sont' 
The  superstructure  over  the  passage  is  cemented  with  biti 
men,  other  parts  of  the  ravine  with  morrar,  and  the  bricl 
have  all  writing  upon  them.  The  northern  end  of  tl 
ravine  appears  to  have  been  crossed  by  an  extremely  thit 
wall  of  yellowish  brick,  cemented  with  a  brilliant  whi 
mortar.'  A  little  to  the  west  of  the  ravine  at  H  is  tl 
kasr  or  palace,  by  which  appellation  Mr.  Rich  designates  tl 
whole  mass.  (See  the  cut  under  the  bead  of  Babylon-  i  j 
Architecturk.)  It  is  a  very  remarkable  ruin,  and  frona  : 
being  uncovered  and  in  part  detached  from  the  rubhiali, 
visible  from  a  considerable  distance,  but  so  surprising 
fiesh  in  its  appearance,  that  it  was  only  after  a  raiiiu 
inspection  that  Mr.  Rich  was  satisfied  of  its  being  in  restli 
a  Babylonian  remain,  '  It  consists  of  several  ^^alls  aj 
piers,  which  face  the  cardinnl  points,  eight  feet  in  thirknes 
in  some  places  ornamented  with  niches,  and  in  oih) 
strengthened  by  pilasters  and  buttresses,  built  of  fine  buj 
brick  still  perfectly  clean  and  sharp,  laid  in  lime-cemont 
such  tenacity,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extr«tci 

•  Sir  Rulwtt  Kpr  Portor.  honcvcr,  shons.  In  Iiis  ptin  of  Biihylo:;,  « 
DuMiDM  of  thi*  wsU  trnm  the  lumb  of  Jumjuina  to  lira  vvr  itx  •  «n, 
wMterlf  (linction.  . 
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k>«k  «Ue.  Tbm  to^  of  thsBe  w«Us  are  Iwokaa  ind  Buy 
M?t  beaa  Hdi  luUiar  ;  on  the  outude  they  have  in  ioim 
pUm  ben  dMrau  nmily  to  the  fbuodatiooa ;  but  tbe 
iBtemil  ^KBe  tened  hy  them  ue  yet  filled  with  rabbiftb. 
is  MM  pull  almost  to  tbeir  summit.   One  part  of  the  wall 
im  bees  ipUt  into  three  pasta,  and  overthrown  as  if  by  an 
Mdiqiikfl ;  aomfi  d^aclied  vallfl  of  the  same  kind,  standing 
•t  wfBDt  distaneea,  abov  what  remaitu  to  have  been  only 
■  suU  part  of  the  oriipnal  fabric ;  indeed  it  appeals  that 
Qa  pvoaje  in  tbe  nvioa,  together  with  the  wall  which 
amu  in  upper  end,  were  connected  with  it   Near  this 
ntn  {■  s  heap  ai  rubbiafa.  the  sides  of  which  are  curiously 
fbesked  by  toe  altemetioD  ttl  its  materials ;  the  chief  part 
of  vbicb,  it  is  pvobabie.  was  unburnt  brick,  as  some  were 
fmid  beie.'   Mr.  Rich  did  not  tlnd  any  reeds  in  the  inter- 
aoMofduse  bricks.  *  A  little  to  tbe  N.N.E.  of  this  ruin  is 
Ae  fiuBMis  tie*  <X),  which  the  nativea  called  Atbala,  and 
*tiA  they  "wainfin  to  have  been  flourishing  in  antient 
BibyhiL  ItatandAonakmdofndge;  one  side  of  its  trunk, 
mib  vordaiit  bmncbas  wJt  the  top^  only  remains :  the  branches 
TOiBg  in  the  wind  produce  a  melancholy  rustling  sound. 
It  is  aa  cmiyreeiit  aomething  resembling  tbe  lignum  vits, 
ml  not  eommoo  in  Babylon.   A  tree  of  Uie  same  kind  is 
aid  to  nor  at  Bmmtxn.'    (Rinh's  Mmuir.) 
£  uu  F  we  two  exteDsive  mounds  nnuung  fr«n  north 

ttSSBtb. 

'A  mile  to  the  north  of  Uie  kasr  or  palace,  five  miles 
&)ia  Hillah.  and  960  yards  from  the  river-bank,  is  a  ruin 
ailed  the  Mujelibd,  meaning  the  otwturnet^.-  itssh^is 
iUmg,  and  its  heiffbt,  aa  well  as  tbe  measurements  of  its 
ades,  irregidar.    Tne  siiles  face  the  cardinal  points;  tbe 
Mftbtfn  is  200.  tbe  southern  219.  the  eaitem  .183,  and  the 
iilun  186  yards  in  length;  and  the  elevation  of  the 
■tdhcast.  or  higbeat  angle,  is  141  feet.'  Two  hundred 
jeen  ba&ce.  wfaen  De  la  Valle  saw  it,  this  buildiux  was 
Ml  fat  high,  and  the  base,  including  the  ruins  of  sur- 
Tamding  build iiigs  about  700  feet  on  each  side.  '  The  west- 
en  fiM^  wfaieh  is  the  least  elevated,  is  the  most  interesting, 
en  asBOBOt  of  tbe  appearance  of  building  it  presents.  Netr 
the  sanmit  of  it  appean  a  low  wall,  with  iutemiptiDDs, 
beds  ef  nbuTBt  bricks  mixed  up  with  chopped  stpaw  or 
weds,  sad  camoited  with  elay-mortar  of  great  thiokness. 
haviag  beCwew  ev«y  layer  a  layer  of  reeds ;  and  on  the 
aerth  si^  are  alao  some  vestiges  of  a  similar  construction. 
The  sooth-veat  angle  is  erowned  by  something  like  a 
tanct  or  lantern :  the  other  angles  are  in  a  less  perfect 
^Mt,  Imt  xaay  originally  have  be«a  ornamented  in  a  similar 
■mmrr    Tbe  western  face  is  lowest  and  eaaieat  of  aseeut ; 
fte  onrdiBm  tha  moat  difficult.   All  are  worn  into  fiirrows 
Iv      wcatbei ;  and  in  some  plaees.  whore  several  streams 
«  nsD-vBter  have  onited  together,  these  furrows  are  of 
Vmt  depth,  and  penetrate  a  considerable  way  into  the 
*amL   TlU  summit  is  eovered  with  heaps  of  rubbish,  in 
^Ri^  icH>  aonae  of  which,  layers  of  brokm  burnt  brick 
weatad  with  raatiti  were  discovered,  and  whole  bricks 
"^iaani^tiiaQa  are  sometimes  found.   Tbe  whole  it  covered 
*iA  iBBumerable  fragments  of  pottery,  brick,  bitumen, 
NMes,  vitrified  brick  or  scoria,  and  even  shells,  bits  of 
^Ki,  and  mother  <A  peari.    In  the  northern  face  of  tbe 
itajdibi,  near  the  summit,  is  a  niche  or  recess,  high  enough 
U 1  nan  to  stand  upright  in,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  low 
ffmm  leading   to  a  small  cavity,  whence  a  passage 
^boehea  oC  to  the  right,  skiing  upwurda  in  a  westerly 
/  daMHB  tin  it  loeea  iuelf  in  the  rubbish.*   Hr.  Rioh  was 
^raed  that  a  h"ff»"  body  was  found  here  wrapped  in  a 
tiite  wrapper,  partially  covered  with  bitumen  and  inclosed 
in  a  coCa  of  mulb^ry  wood.   Mr.  Rich  was  induced  by 
Tranavfnnrr  to  excavate  here,  whui,  after  digging  into 
>  ibft  «r  boUow  pier,  sixty  feet  square,  lined  with  fine 
hiek  laid  in  bitumen  and  Allied  up  with  earth,  a  brass  spike, 
I  earthen  vessels,  and  a  beam  of  date-tree  wood,  was 

^>sd ;  one  of  the  vessels  waa  remarkably  tbin,  and  had  the 
KSttiBftfrf'fioe  white  varnish  on  tbeoutside.  Aftercarrying 
I    M  the  euavatiMi  some  way  further,  tbey  discovered  a 
I  passage  uearly  10  feet  high,  flat  on  the  top,  exhi- 

V  bath  burnt  and  unburnt  bricks,  As  former  with 

\    ^>^tBu  on  them,  and  the  latter  laUl  with  a  layer  of 
I   ^  Wcweea  every  row,  except  in  one  or  two  oounes  near 
I    ^^Ahk,  where  they  ara  cemented  with  bitumen.  Tbe 
*    *>W  ficT  joaC  alluded  to^  corresponds  exactly  to  Strabo's 
jf^'^Na  (p.  738)  of  tbe  btdlow  brick  piera  which  supported 
£*  ^^VM-nrdea  (spqiNwrAc  sjrss)   in  tbe  ludlow  thus 
Ifaa  Iwvwt  tie«s  grav. 


It  ^ipears  that  tha  walls  were  lined  with  a  Sne  bwo 
brick  to  conceal  tbe  unburnt  bricks,  of  which  the  body 
of  the  building  was  principally  composed ;  there  is  a  ooD- 
tinuation  of  this  passage  to  the  Mstward,  choked  up  with 
Kuth.  Here  Hr.  Rich  discovered  a  woodsa  eoffin  omt- 
taining  a  skeleton  in  high  preservatiuu  Under  tho  head  o| 
the  coffin  was  a  round  |iebble ;  attached  to  the  ct^Ui,  on  tho 
outside,  was  a  Inaas  bird,  and  inside  an  omaaent  t£  tbe 
same  material,  which  had  apparently  been  suspended  to 
some  part  of  the  skeleton.  A  little  further,  the  skeleton  <A 
a  child  was  found ;  and  Mr.  Rich  was  of  opinioa  that  the 
whole  passage  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner.  It  may 
therefore  be  conjectured,  that  tbe  Miyelib^  waa  a  great 
brick  pyramid  for  the  dead.  It  may  psrhaps  also  have  beni 
used  for  an  observator>'. 

'  About  70  yards  to  the  north,  and  west  of  the  Mujelibe. 
are  traces  of  a  very  bw  mound  of  earth,  wbioh  may  have 
formed  an  inokwure  round  the  wtude.' 

Hr.  Rioh  could  not  perceive  any  niina  on  the  western 
side  oi  tbe  Buphrates,  except  a  large  xuitt,  suppoiad  to 
be  the  Town  of  B^uji.  and  some  triflmg  mounda  sailed 
Anaoa.  near  tbe  bank  of  the  river;  Sir  R.  K.  Porta 
shows,  in  additiw).  loae  extensive  riiins  between  these.  By 
reference  to  the  general  plan  in  the  preceding  page,  tbe 
reader  will  perceive  traces  of  them  two  miles  in  extent,  whicb 
Porter  has  conjectured  to  be  part  of  what  he  c^ls  the 
lesser  palace  of  Alexander,  an  edifice  about  which  there  is 
no  evidence  in  antient  writers.  Further  on  is  the  modern 
village  of  Tahmasia.  and  beyond  this  village  is  the  great 
ruin,  supposed  to  he  the  Temple  of  Belus.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  stupendous  and  surprising  mass  of  all  the  ruins  of 
Bat»|lon.  '  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  HiUah,  and  is  called  by  tbe  Arabs  Sirs  Nemroud.  and  by 
the  Jews  Nebuehadneczar'a  Prison.*  Hr.  Rich  describes  it 
in  the  following  terms : — *  The  Birs  Nemroud  ia  a  momid 
of  an  oblong  form,  the  total  circumference  of  which  is  762 
yards.  At  the  eastern  side  it  is  cloven  a  deep  furrow, 
and  is  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high ;  but  at  tbe 
western  side  it  rises  in  a  conical  figure  to  the  elevation  of 
1 98  feet,  and  on  it&  suiamic  is  a  solid  pile  of  brick,  thirty -seven 
feet  high  by  twenty-eigbt  in  breadth,  diminishing  in  thick- 
ness to  the  top,  whicb  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  rent  by 
a  large  fissure  extending  through  a  third  of  it«  height  It 
is  perforated  by  small  square  boles  disposed  in  rhomboids. 
The  fine  hurat  bricks  of  which  it  is  built  have  inscriptions 
on  tbem.  and  so  excellent  is  tbe  cement,  which  appears  to 
be  lime-mortar,  that  it  is  neariy  impossible  to  extract  one 
whole.  The  other  parts  of  Hm  summit  of  this  hill  are  occu- 
pied by  immense  fragments  brickwork  of  no  determinate 
figure,  tumbled  together  and  converted  into  solid  vitrified 
masses,  the  layers  of  brick  being  perfectly  discernible. 
Tbese  ruins  stand  on  a  prodigious  mound,  tbe  whole  of 
which  is  itself  a  ruin,  channelled  by  the  weather,  and 
sbewed  with  fragments  of  black  stone,  sandstone,  and 
marble.  In  the  eastern  part,  layers  of  unburnt  brick,  but  no 
reeds,  are  to  be  seen.  In  the  north  side  may  be  seen  traces 
of  building  exactly  similar  to  the  brick  pile.  At  the  foot  of 
the  mound  a  step  may  be  traced  scarcely  elevated  above  the 
plain,  exceeding  in  extent,  by  several  feet  each  way,  the  true 
or  measured  bue ;  and  there  is  a  quadrangular  incloaure 
round  the  whole  as  at  the  Mujelibi,  but  much  more  perfect, 
and  of  greater  dimensiona.  At  a  trifling  distance,  and 
parallel  with  its  eastera  face,  is  a  mound  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Kasr  in  elevation,  but  much  longer  than  broad  ;  on 
the  top  of  it  are  two  koubb^  or  oratories ;  round  the  Birs 
are  traces  of  ruins  to  a  considerable  extent.'  (Rich.) 
There  are  numerous  other  mounds,  some  of  considerable 
dimensions,  besides  those  described.  But  most  of  these  ap- 
pear to  be  beyond  any  possible  limits  of  the  antient  city, 
and  some  undoubtedly  belong  to  other  towns  ;  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  the  ruins  called  by  the  natives  Bourse  or  Brousa, 
four  leagues  below  Hillab,  on  tbe  same  side  of  tbe  river. 
Mr.  Rich  conjectures  them  to  be  the  Boraippa  of  Strabo 
(p.  739)  and  Barsita  of  Ptolemy- 

The  greatest  circuit  dlowe^  by  antient  writers  to  the 
walls  oCBabylon is  480  stadia.  Strabo  (p. 738)  allows 385. 
Quintus  Gurtius  says  that  there  was  pasture  and  arable 
land  in  the  inclosing  sufiicient  to  support  tbe  whole  popu 
lation  during  a  long  siege ;  and  Herodotus  sayii  that  wne' 
Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  oi 
the  town  were  not  aware  of  it  till  some  time  after,  'owing  to 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  city,'  as  the  Greek  historivi  adds. 

It  has  bMU  disnuted  wheth'er  the  Miuelibi  or  the.Bira 
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Nemnud  is  the  mnuDB  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  Mr.  Rich 
thinks  that,  ia  some  respects,  the  MujeliM  would  answer 
suffieiendy  well  to  the  accounts  of  the  Hanging  Garden, 
which,  aconding  to  Strsbo,  formed  a  square  of  four  ple- 
thra,  or  400  feet,  on  each  face,  and  stood  upon  the  nrer 
ftam  which  it  was  supplied  with  water.  Mr.  Rich,  how- 
ever, cannot  decide,  and  leaves  it  to  the  learned,  although 
it  seems  that  he  rather  leans  towards  the  opinion  that 
the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple  of  Belus.  The  dif- 
ficulty has  been  increased  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
walls  of  the  city  not  having  been  discovered.  For  the  opi- 
nion of  travellers  and  geographers  on  the  subject,  see 
Niebuhr,  D'Anville's  Qeo^aphy,  Renneirs  Geogrmhjf  of 
Herwhttu,  and  the  Memoir  of  Rioh.  See  also  ttw  TraveU 
of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter. 

It  seems  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  deseriptions 
of  the  antient  lustonans  with  the  actual  site  of  the  ruins. 
Presuming,  howerer.  that  Herodotus  is  correct  in  the  dimen- 
sions that  he  has  given  of  the  city  walls,  and  that  by  the 
centre  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  divided  by  the  Eu- 

Shrates,  is  not  meant  Uterally  the  centre,  it  will  not  be  so 
ifBcult  to  determine  that  the  Birs  Nemroud  is  the  Temple 
of  Belus ;  and  at  the  same  time  we  shall  be  able  to  lay  down 
with  some  appearaooe  of  probability,  the  walls,  on  the  mo- 
dem plan  of  the  actual  site,  as  dnwn  by  Sir  Robert  Ker 
Porter. 


[West  hce  of  Uw  Bin  Nemroud,  from  Rich'a  Memoir  ou  Ushylou.] 


It  seems  to  bo  agreed  by  all  travellers  who  have  visited 
the  spot,  that  the  large  masses  of  ruins  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Buphrates  are  the  remains  of  the  fortified  palace.  The 
lines  of  defence  surrounding  it  are  apparent  even  at  the 
present  day,  inclosing  also  the  Miyelibd,  which  we  think 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  palace,  or  at  least  con- 
nected with  the  palace,  and  not  as  the  Temple  of  Belus. 
The  palace  then  (if  we  ma^  suppose  that  Herodotus  did  not 
aflbct  extreme  accuracy  m  speaking  of  so  extennve  an 


ineloBure),  might  be  said  to  he  in  die  eentie  of  ihe  eutem 
quarter,  and,  according  to  the  ruins  still  existing,  on  th« 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.    The  bridge  also  was  said  to 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  ci^,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
built  near  the  palace,  A.  That  part  of  the  emhankmentt  B> 
on  Mr.  Rich's  plan,  which  is  300  yards  wide  and  40  feet 
high.  looks  so  much  like  part  of  the  approach  to  the  bridj,re, 
that  we  think  it  might  be  taken  as  one  point  on  a  straight 
line,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  and  extending  to,  or  nearly  to, 
the  Birs  Nemroud ;  on  this  same  line  as  an  axis,  and  on 
the  diagonal  line  of  the  Euphrates,  we  think  the  straight 
lines  of  the  walls,  forming  a  square  according  to  the 
dimensions  given  by  Heroidotus,  might  he  laid  down, 
forming  the  angle  or  elbow  at  the  extr«nities  of  the  diago- 
nal.  Having  constructed  the  walls  on  this  theory,  we  steUL 
find  that  the  Euphrates  divides  the  city  into  two  quarters, 
and  Bomewhoe  near  the  centre  of  one  of  them,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  shall  find  an  enormous  palace,  and  in  the 
other  quarter  we  shall  find  the  Temple  of  Belus,  which,  if 
not  in  the  centre,  was  quite  near  enough  for  the  historian  s 
purpose,  who  describes  the  place  in  very  general  terms ;  or  at 
any  rate  was  as  much  in  the  centre  of  one  quarter  as  the 
palace  was  in  the  centre  of  the  other.    For  the  purpose  of 
explaining  this  view,  we  have  made  the  accompanying  plan, 
from  the  materials  furnished  by  Mr.  Rich  and  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter.   The  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  entire 
destruction  of  so  much  of  the  walls  as  was  left  by  Darius,  is 
by  supposing  that  all  the  cities  within  a  reasonable  distance 
of  Bat^lon,  which  have  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  have  had 
their  materials  chiefly  taken  from  the  walls  themselves. 
Some  of  the  rubbish  may  have  been  thrown  by  the  labourers 
into  the  ditch,  and  the  rains  of  ages  may  have  washed 
down  the  earth,  and  have  completely  obliterated  all  tnca 
of  the  walls.   Mr.  Buckingham  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  great  ruin  at  Al  Hymer  is  a  part  of  the  great  wall  of 
Babylon,  between  which  and  the  Kasr,  he  says,  that  he  saw 
mounds  indicating  the  streets  of  the  city  with  their  trans- 
verse streets  ;  and  that  there  were  none  beyond  this  ruin. 
(Buckingham's  Travels  in  Meaopolamioy  vol  ii.  chap.  10.) 

BABYLONIAN  ARCHITECTURE  and  ANTIQUI- 
TIES. The  ruins  of  Babylon  do  not  show  any  example 
of  one  entire  building.  Architectural  combinations,  with 
all  their  details,  as  in  Egyptian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  arcbi* 
tecture,  cannot  therefbie  be  ascertained.  The  great  Temple 
of  Belus,  as  described  in  general  terms  by  Herodotus,  would 
have  a  j^midal  form,  and  would  be  similar,  in  some  re- 
spects, to  the  Hindu  temple  at  Taigore,  and  the  great 
Mexican  temples,  which,  in  the  omnion  ot  Mr.  Maurice 
are  copies  of  the  Temple  of  Belus.  (See  Maurice's  Obtava- 
Hons  on  Mr,  Rich't  Memoir.) 

Buttresses  and  pilasters  were  component  parts  of  Bahy 
Ionian  buildings,  which  were  sometimes  decorated  wiu 
niches  ;  the  edifices  generaliy  were  of  bricks,  either  dried  ir 
the  sun,  or  burnt  in  a  kiln  or  furnace.  Tiles  were  also  paintei 
and  glazed  for  the  purpose  of  deccoating  buildings,  am 
a  very  fine  sort  of  brick  was  employed  to  case  thick  wall 
built  of  common  bricks  or  rubbish.  These  bricks  wop 
impressed  with  characters  (see  Arbow-hbadbd  Charac 
TBEs).  The  clay  of  which  they  were  fonned  appeal 
to  have  been  mixed  up  with  chopped  stnw  or  reeds.  Whei 
baked  or  dry,  they  were  laid  in  hot  bitumen,  sometimes  ii 
clay-mortar,  and  sometimes  also  in  a  fine  lime-mortar.  I: 
the  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  hewn  stones  were  en 
ployed  for  the  piers,  and  were  firmly  connected  with  iro* 
and  lead.  They  had  no  idea  of  constructing  a  oo^r-dan 
and,  therefore,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  piers,  Nitocri 
turned  the  course  of  the  river  and  laid  the  bed  dry.  On  tb 
piers  rectangular  beams  of  wood  were  placed  horizontally 
it  does  not  appear,  from  the  examination  of  those  moder 
travellers  who  have  taken  the  greatest  pains  to  aaoertai 
the  fact,  that  the  Babylonians  understood  the  principle  i 
the  arch.  A  passage-way,  described  by  Mr.  Rich,  la  oi 
vered  with  laive  pieces  of  sandstone  laid  horizontally. 

A  pass^  of  Herodotus  (L  187)  however  might  appei 
by  implication  to  show  that  the  great  gate-ways  in  the  di 
walls  must  have  been  arched,  notwithstending  his  statemei 
about  the  jambs  and  linteU  of  the  gates  being  of  bras 
He  informs  us  that  Nitocris  was  buri^  in  the  wall  abo' 
one  of  the  gateways :  and  that,  owing  to  a  superstitioi 
feeling,  that  gateway  was  not  used.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppo 
that  Uie  upper  part  of  a  large  gateway,  made  in  such  a  wa 
was  supported  by  beams  or  any  other  contrivance  than  th 
of  Uie  ^rcl^  If  we  take  the  tes^mflny  of  Stralx^  the  matie 
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BsUjlonius  tctuml^  did  use  tbe  arch  in  forming  the  nib> 
itmcture  of  the  Han^ng  Garden  (tee  p.  738):  whether 
the  gnpifber  reports  the  circumstance  truly  or  not  may 
be  a  qaestioa ;  bat  his  words  vill  bear  only  one  meaning. 

Thtf  their  edifices  were  highly  decorated  there  can  be  no 
dwil*  Tbe  paUce  was  surrounded  by  three  vast  walls,  the 
dtmsl  wall  beii^  60  stadia  in  eireamferenee,  the  lecODd 
A  sod  tbs  third  90  stadia,  whidi  Dtodorus  informs  us 
mt  dOiiDHiiBd  widft  »niTnala  in  rriieC  reaembUng  lift, 
liE&ly  Bstated  in  their  Bfttaual  eoknn  on  the  brieks  of 
vtieh  ttiey  were  compoaed.  and  alkarwards  burnt  in.  (Died. 
Sic  Ub.  ii.)    Statoea  were  alio  employed.    Rich  taw  a 
eatasal  lion  of  white  grmnite.   The  inbabitants,  who  exea- 
nle  in  the  niins,  call  all  atatnea  whish  they  dieoover  idols ; 
■od,  u  they  are  of  no  value  to  them,  they  throw  thsm  back 
uood;  tfae  rubbish  while  excavating  for  brieks. 

Tbe  gates  of  the  city  were  of  brass  at  bnmze,  as 
*eii  u  tbe  jambs  and  lintda,  and  the  walls  were  built 
of  a  surprising  height  and  of  immense  thickness.  '  The 
Tcver  of  Belus  appears  merriy  to  have  been  sstonish- 
ing  ftnn  its  use.  It  was  inferior,  in  some  respects,  to  the 
prnoids,  and  did  not  surpass  eiUier  them,  or  probably  the 
ptat  temple  of  Mfixitso,  in  external  appearaooe ;  and  tbe 
tcnanenta  of  whieli  Xerxes  despnled  it  oonvey  an  idea  of 
Maiie  richneaa  rather  than  taate;  all  the  tenlptures 
vhidt  ue  found  maong  the  nun*,  though  some  of  them 
ue  eunited  with  the  greatest  apparent  care,  speak  a  bar- 
buna  people.  IndeM,  with  a  much  greater  def^e  of 
irtueuient  than  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  been  in  pos- 
MBaoo  oC  it  wotdd  be  difficult  to  make  anything  of  such 
mpnipitioas  materials  as  brick  and  bitumen.'  (Rich's  Ma- 
eorr.)  For  columns  they  used  thick  piers :  on  sucb  piers 
the  Hanging  Garden  was  formed,  and  the  floor  laid  on 
the  pieiB  waa  covered  with  stone  (Cuitius,  v.  J),  mi  wbioh 
ihe  earth  was  laid.  Tunber  was  scarce,  and  the  wood-work 
ft  the  houses,  which  were  sometimes  of  three  and  four 
ttmes,  was  made  of  the  date  tree ;  round  the  poets  reeds 
woe  twisted,  on  which  a  coat  of  paint  was  laid. 

Se^ramw  is  said  to  have  made  a  tunnel  under  the  £n- 
phtafaa.  The  tunnd,  aocoiding  to  Diodorus  (whose  att* 
tboii^  is  very  small),  waa  maw  like  a  vaulted  passage,  I 
DOC  by  digging  under  tbe  bed  of  the  river,  but  by  turning 
as  coarse,  as  was  done  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the 
bridgcL   (Diod.  Sic  lib.  ii.)   It  took  160  days  to  complete, 
SB&  was  12  feet  high  and  15  broad ;  it  served  as  a  oom- 
nunication  between  one  palace  and  the  other,  which  were 
bwk,  aeeording  to  the  same  authority,  at  each  end  of  the 
M^e.    Semiramis  is  also  said  to  have  erected  a  stone  obe- 
IS5  feet  high.    To  increase  tbe  wonder  of  Babylonian 
*Dria,  it  is  added  by  some  modern  writers  that  all  the  stone 
■ri  in  Babylon  came  from  Armenia.    It  is  now  well 
bffWD  that  there  is  abundance  of  this  material  above  HiL 
Ibe  iMtnmen  used  in  the  building  of  Babylon  is  not  by 
By  Mans  ao  tmacioiu  as  the  mortar.   Mr.  Rich  thinb^ 
mtboM  eement  was  moat  generally  employed. 

In  the  British  Unseum  there  are  many  speoiromu  of 
ld)lmuan  brieki.   Stones,  elegantly  mgraved,  and  seal- 
mp  were  in  genial  use  among  the  Babylonians.  (Hee- 
An,  voL  iL  cap.  ii.  page  203.)   Heeren  is  of  opinion  that 
cbeie  stones  and  the  engraved  eylinden  served  for  sig- 
BKorea.    These  cylinders  were  made  not  only  of  day, 
ha  of  ibe  hardest  stones,  and  the  Babylonians  bad  brought 
act  of  cutting  these  stones  to  a  very  high  state  of  per- 
fcciioB.   Heeren  mentions  a  cylinder  of  jasper,  and  Sir 
K-  K.  Pfirter  another  of  white  agate.    Sir  R.  K.  Porter 
p*«>  some  iwpresentations  of  cylinders  and  Babylonian 
ndf^ore,  3:^  well  as  two  carious  coins,  which  were  found  in 
a>  euihen  vessel  fished  op  ftwn  tbe  Euphrates  close  to  tbe 
nns  of  the  pa^ee :  in  it  also  were  found  some  ooins  of 
Alnniiv  aad  ha  snceesson.  He  oonsiders  ma  nf  tbe 
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ooina  to  be  a  ourioas  portmif  of  an  antiant  d^,  and  per- 
haps of  Babylon  itseli.  The  cylinders  are  engraved  wiA 
hieroglyphics  and  groups  of  men  and  beasts,  and  combina- 
tions of  beasts  and  men :  they  are  exceedingly  curious. 
(See  plates  79  and  80,  vol.  iL  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  7Viki«^.> 
There  is  also,  in  plate  80,  a  repraeantation  of  a  woman  wi^ 
a  child,  and  two  ouriout  ignna  in  bionxe:  the  cyUndm 
are  allperforatad. 

BACCA.  the  tadinieil  naow  Inr  wblah  botanista  tlistui- 
gnidi  the  Ante,  oomnonly  eaUed  a  berry.  While,  how- 
ever, the  KngUsh  wwd  is  &milUrly  af^ied  to  all  soft 
fhiits,  of  whatever  eonstmetion  intenally,  baeca  is,  strietly 
speaking,  made  use  of  to  designate  those  fruits  only  which 
have  a  thin  skin,  are  pulpy  internally,  and  have  several 
seeds  finally  lying  loose  in  Uie  pulpy  mass ;  such  are  tbe 
gooseberry,  currant,  vine,  potato-fhiit,  &c.  When  a  fruit 
hss  only  a  fleshy  rind,  without  any  internal  pulpiness,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  capsicum,  it  is  not  called  a  berry,  but  a 
berried  eapsule.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  definition  excludes 
the  berries  of  the  hawthorn,  the  raspberry,  the  wange,  the 
rose,  &c.  [For  which  see  Pomb,  ETiBRio.  Hispsridiuh. 
and  CYNAKRHonoN.] 

BACCARAT,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Meurthe  in 
France,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  which  gives  name  to  the 
department,  %Si  miles  E.  of  Paris,  and  27  miles  E.SJB.  of 
Nan^,  tbe  cutttal  of  the  department.  It  is  situated  atthe 
foot  of  a  steep  hill  and  ki  tbe  neighbourhood  of  a  CMuider^le 
forest.  It  was  a  small  town  in  tbe  middle  of  the  last  century, 
for  Expilly  (Diet.  Gio/(.  dea  QayUt  et  dt  la  France,  1762) 
states  the  number  of  families  to  have  been  only  117.  which, 
allowing  six  persons  to  a  famfly,  gives  702  persons.  At 
present  there  are  in  the  commune  above  2800  inhabitants, 
of  whom  nearly  1700  are  in  the  town  itself.  More  than  700 
workmen  are  emploved  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass, 
(eristaux)  both  for  drinking-vessels  and  windoes,  which  is 
in  considerable  repute.  These  glass-works  are  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  Meti.  in  whose  temporalities  the 
CKStellenu,  or  manor  of  Baocarat,  waa  induded.  There 
an  also  some  ifon-worfcs  (/br^),  uid  some  trade  in  timber 
is  carried  on.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  and  an  hospital.  Lat  48°  27'  N.,  long. 
6°  44'  E.  from.  Greenwich. 

BACCH  A.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  ZHptera 
and  family  SffrjMdm.  The  species  of  this  genus  of  two- 
winged  flies  are  peculiar  in  having  the  two  basal  jnnts  of 
the.  abdinnen  remarkably  long  and  slender,  with  the  re- 
maining joints  depressed,  and  suddenly  increased  in  breadth. 
They  are  generally  of  a  black  or  bnmxe  colour,  with  yellow 
spots  or  markings ;  they  are  met  with  near  London,  and  fre- 
quent tloweia. 

BACCHANA'LIA,  feasts  or  festive  rites  in  honour  of 
Baeehns,  at  which  a  mixad  crowd  of  men  and  women,  in- 
tcncieated  with  wine,  clothed  in  deer«kins  and  Asiatic  robes, 
and  carrying  thyrsi  in  their  bands,  ran  up  and  down  tho 
country  sbonting,  beating  drums  and  cymbals,  and  crying, 
'Evoet  loBaewt  Evant'  &c.  They  were  introduced  at 
Rome,  B.C.  187.  '(liv.  zxxix.  8.)  These  rites  were  cele* 
brated  every  third  year,  and  were  hence  called  Trieterica. 
They  must  be  distinguished  from  the  vintage  festivids,  on 
which       the  article  DiONTBiA. 

BACCHIGLICyNE,  a  river  in  the  Venetian  States, 
which  baa  its  source  in  the  Alps  that  divide  the  province 
of  Vicenza  from  the  Lower  Tyrol ;  it  flows  in  a  S.B.  direc- 
tion, passes  through  the  town  of  Vicenza,  and  a  few  miles 
below  it  receives  the  Astego,  another  Alpine  stream  coming 
from  tbe  north ;  it  then  crosses  the  nch  plain  of  Padua,  and 
passes  by  the  walls  of  the  cit^  of  that  name,  thirty  miles 
below  whidk  it  enters  the  Adnatie  at  Bnndolo,  oppuite  to 
the  island  and  town  of  Chitwgia.  iXhe  Bacchiglione  is 
navigable  hr  large  boats  from  vicenxa  down  to  the  sea.  A 
canal  imns  the  Bacchiglione  to  the  Brenta  between  Padua 
and  Stra,  and  affi)rd8  a  direct  communication  by  water 
between  Padua  and  Vrnioo.  Another  canal,  called  Delia 
Battaglia.  runs  from  Padua  to  the  town  of  Estte,  passing 
by  Monselice.  The  Bacchiglione  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Meduacus  Minor,  iu  contradistinction  to  the  Meduacus 
Major,  or  modern  Brenta.  Tbe  whole  course  of  the  Bac- 
chiglione is  about  ninety  miles.  , 

BA'CCHIUS,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  Vocceui,  is 
a  Greek  writer  m  musie.  His  wcnrk  is  entitled  Biffaymyii 
rixme  funminic*  *  An  Introduction  to  tne  Art  of  Music,'  in 
questions  snd  answers.  Bacohius foliows  ingeneral the sys- 
linof  Aristowiuu.  His  epoch  is  uncarta^^g^j^j^o- 
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turod  Oiat  he  ^ved  after  Ptolemy.  The  worit  of  Baodiius 
ii  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meibomiua. 

BA'CCHUS  (Btbcxoct  ^Svvffoe)  was.  aocording  to  the 
oommon  traditions  of  the  aniicnt  Greeks,  one  of  the  per- 
nnages  worshipped  under  the  generic  nomp- of  heroes; 
aoomling  to  the  nore  Bystematic  inythologen  he  was  a 
demon  w  genias.  His  worship  ■eems  to  ban  wisen  from 
that  *  striving  after  objectiTitv*  ( Wachmmth,  Hdlen,  Alter- 
MiMi.ii.il.  p.  11 3)  which  ic  ttwahiraetariatie  itf  a  primitive 
pe(^.  and  which  leads  man  hi  hia  rnda  state  to  the  wonhip 
of  the  active  and  prodaotive  powers  of  iwtnie.  The  com- 
nKm  story  of  the  birth  of  Baoohus,  his  mother  Semele's  ftital 
wish,  his  imprisonment  in  the  thigh  of  his  father  Jupiter, 
and  the  vanous  adventures  attoibuted  to  him,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  desoriptfon ;  and  it  vnnild  take  up  more  space 
than  the  nature  of  this  work  allows  to  discuss  the  inferences 
drawn  fVom  the  old  traditions  by  modem  mythologera.  These 
deductions,  and  especially  the  description  of  we  mystical 
character  of  Bacchus,  as  distmguisbed  from  his  worship  as 
the  god  of  wine,  may  be  seen  fully  developed  by  Creuier 
(Symboiik,i^vi\.  iii.  pp.  83,266;  pp.  319-366),  whose  theory, 
however,  of  the  Indian  origin  of  toe  Baoehio  rites,  though 
abundantly  ingenious,  does  not  appear  to  he  established  by 
Buflioient  external  evidence.  The  Bouthem  coast  of  Thrace 
seems  to  have  been  the  oridnal  seat  of  this  religion,  and  it 
was  &ence  introduced  into  Gteece  shortly  aft»  t^  coloniza- 
tion by  the  ^lians  of  the  Asiatic  ooaat  of  the  Hellespont. 
The  Mmission  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysus  by 
Plutarch  and  other  mythological  theorists,  as  well  as  Hero- 
dotus's  simple  statement  of  the  assertions  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  to  that  effect  is  no  proof  of  the  oommon  origin  of  the 
worship  of  this  divinity  in  Egypt  and  Greece ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  certain  modifications  of  the  Dionysuu;  rites  took 
place  after  the  commencement  of  the  intercourse  of  the 
lonians  with  the  Egyptians. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  is  intimately  connected  with  that 
of  Demeter ;  under  the  name  of  laochus  he  waa  WOTshipped 
along  with  that  goddess  at  Eleusis.  [See  Dihetkr.]  Viivfl 
invokes  them  tether  lOtorgict,  i.  5)  as  the  lights  of  we 
nnivene.  Aeeoming  to  the  Egyptians  they  were  the  joint 
rulers  of  the  worid  below.  (Herod,  ii.  123.)  Pindar  calls 
Dionysus  '  the  companion  ot  Demeter'  (xaXxo^p^v  irdp- 
ttpov  AafiArtpoc),  and  in  a  cameo  he  is  represented  sitting 
1^  the  goddess  in  a  chariot  drawn  b^  male  and  female  cen- 
taurs. (See  Buonarotti,  OMfmurtom'  sopra  alcuni  Me- 
de^Htmi  AnU<M,  p.  441 ;  Uariette,  Traiti  (fee  Pferrw 
QrmUti  t.  ii.  p.  i.) 

On  the  form  and  dress  of  Bacchus  almost  all  the  antient 
testimonies  have  been  collected  by  F.  G.  Schtin  in  an  in- 
genious dissertation  on  the  costume  of  the  characters  in  the 
BacchsB  of  Euripides.  From  these  it  appears  that  he  was 
represented  as  a  youi^  man  with  an  effeminate  Ihee  l&riKi- 
uopfoc,  Baeeh.  333 ;  Euseb.  Chrtm.  p.  29),  witli  long  blond 
hair  (Bacch.  455,  Ct/cl.  63),  with  a  fillet  on  his  head  (Strabo, 
XV.  p.  1038),  or  an  ivy  crown  (Cycl.  593),  with  a  long  purple 
nbe  and  a  nebria  (deer-skin),  and  with  a  thyrsns  in  his  band. 
Many  of  his  numerous  appellations  mav  be  seen  in  the 
Index  to  Wachsmuth.  p.  570,  and  in  Ovid  Met.  lib.  iv.  init. 
His  attendants  were  the  Bacchantes,  the  Lens,  the  Naiacies 
and  Nymphs,  the  Thyades,  the  Mimallones,  the  Tityri,  Pan, 
Silenus,  the  Fauns,  and  the  Satyrs.  (The  reader  may  con- 
sult, in  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted,  MiiUer's  Hand- 
bueh  der  Archaologie  der  Kunst,  Brcslau,  1830.) 

BACCHY'LIDES,  a  Greek  poet  and  a  nephew  of  the 
elder  Simonides,  was  a  native  of  the  island  Ceos.  He  pro' 
bably  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  lEni,  iras  a  contemporarj'  of  Pindar,  though 
younger  than  that  celebrated  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
Hiero  king  of  Sicily.  His  compositions  were  very  various, 
eonsisting  of  hymns,  dithyrambic  poems,  odes  in  celebration 
of  t^  ^thian  victors,  amatory  p«>em8,  &e.,  oil  of  which  are 
now  lost  except  a  ttsv  small  jneces,  twenty  in  number. 
Longinus  ($  33)  institutes  a  kind  of  comparison  between 
Btcchylides  and  Pindar,  but  it  is  so  brief  and  unsatisfiKtory 
that  the  precise  meaning  of  the  critic  is  not  seen.  The 
fragments  of  Bacchylides  were  published  separately  by 
C.  F.  Neuc,  Berlin,  1S22,  8vo.  They  are  translated  in 
Merivale  B  edition  of  Bland's  Anthology,  pp.  73-80. 

BA'CCIO  DELLA  PORTA.  This  distinguished  painter 
was  so  named  from  having  resided  near  the  gate  of  St. 
Poter's,  at  Rorcnco  ;  hut  he  is  more  generally  recognized 
by  the  name  of  Frate  Bartolomeo  di  h.  Marco.  He  was  a 
native  of  the  district  of  Savignano,  and  bom  hi  the  year 


1469.   He  eoronenoed  his  studies,  and  paaaed  some  yean 
under  the  tuition  of  Coeimo  Roaselli  at  Florence,  but  it  wis 
from  the  great  fa^er  of  modem  art,  I^aardo  da  Vinci, 
that  be  obtained  the  first  idea  of  thatefective  style  of  colour 
and  chlar'  oseuro  by  which  his  subsequent  works  are  dis* 
tinguished.  He  idtempted  to  mcquira  Axed  {uinciplea  of  fimn 
uid  ideal  idiaraeter  fimn  antiMit  mlpture;  and,  in  eon- 
pany  wiOk  lua  fitiend,  Huiotto  AlbertineUi,  h*  draw  aad 
modelled  fowa  itatnea  and  baiii-rilian  witib  indefatig^lo 
attmtion.  It  waa  fottniute  tint  be  had  made  eondderaUe 
proflcienoy  in  those  studies  previously  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  cdebrated  Dominiean,  Savonanda,  who  appears  to 
have  exercised  a  considerable  influence  over  bis  mind,  and 
by  whose  fanatical  scruples  1m  was  induead  to  destroy,  on 
aeeount  of  their  nudity,  a  prodigious  number  of  stiulies 
which  he  had  made  of  the  human  figure.  This  impression 
■aems  to  have  remained  with  Barldoraeo  during  his  whole 
life  ;  he  seldom  treated  sulgects  which  exhibit^  the  naked 
form,  but  the  knowledge  he  had  previously  aequu^  of  it  is 
perceptible  in  the  fine  understanding  of  the  figure,  which  is 
visible  through  his  draperies.  His  early  works  were  of  small 
dimensions,  and  distinguished  by  gimoefhl  composition  and 
high  finishing;  but  it  «r««  in  the  freaeo  of  lha  Last  Judg- 
ment, painted  fiir  the  chapel  of  Sla.  Mam  Nuova,  toa  the 
grandeur  of  his  a^le  uid  the  extent  of  bis  powers  wen  fint 
manifested.    Shntly  after  the  completion  of  this  piece, 
Bartolomeo  beii^  at  woric  in  the  oonvant  of  St.  Mark,  a 
tbrcible  entiv  was  made  into  the  monastery  by  the  pope's 
officers  for  the  purpose  of  Boxing  the  person  of  Savonarola ; 
a  formidable  resistance  was  made  by  the  monks,  but  the 
unhappy  zealot  was  borne  away,  and  expiated  his  opiniona 
at  the  stake.   This  event  affected  Bartolomeo  so  strongly, 
that  he  determined  on  devoting  himself  to  the  cloister,  and 
in  1 600  he  took  the  habit  of  St  Dominic   In  1 604  Raf- 
faelle  made  a  visit  to  Fl(vence,  and  an  intimacy  commenced 
between  him  and  Bartolomeo,  who  communicated  to  his 
great  contemporary  his  own  principles  of  colouring,  and 
received  from  him  in  return  some  instruotions  in  per- 
spective.  Shortly  mfterwaxda  Bartolomeo  went  to  Rome, 
where  hia  mind,  naturally  timid  and  sensitive,  appenm 
to  have  been  so  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  works  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Rafielw,  that  it  waa 
with  difficulty  he  persuaded  himself  to  make  any  practical 
eflbrt;  he  painted,  however,  two  single  figures  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  long  preserved  in  the 
palace  of  the  Quirinal.     Some  altar-pieces  and  other 
works,  nevertheless,  executed  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Florence,  showed  that  he  had  profited  largely  by  his  visit 
to  the  Vatican ;  he  hod  added  a  purer  and  more  correcrt 
taste  in  design  to  his  own  bold  style  of  relief  and  poWCTfUl 
colouring,  and  the  sublime  figure  of  St.  Mark  (now  in  the 
gallery  of  Florence)  was  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  bad 
no  reason  to  shrink  from  any  competition.   The  great  vice 
of  the  Florentine  sehotd  was  an  oslentatioua  diaplay  of 
anatomy,  whidi  not  unfrequently  gave  to  thair  VOTU,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  an  appearance  IKtle  short  of  dis- 
gusting.  The  fine  feeling  and  good  sense  of  Bartotomea 
led  him  to  avoid  this  error,  snd  as  a  delicacy,  perhaps  over- 
scrupulous,  induced  him  to  avoid  subjects  requiring  a  dis- 
play of  naked  form,  the  jealousy  of  his  competitors  aniled 
itself  of  these  circumstances  to  accuse  him  of  deficiency  in 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  an  incapacity  to  treat  any  sub- 
ject demanding  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  humfts 
figure.   To  refute  these  aspersions  Bartolomeo  painted  i 
St.  Sebastian,  the  only  fault  of  which  was  that  it  was  tot 
perfect,  the  representation  of  nature  being  so  just  and  vivic 
that  the  monks  forbade  it  to  be  publicly  exposed  in  theit 
.church.    The  itubjects  in  which  Bartolomeo  delighted  wen 
Saints,  Evangelists,  and  Madonnas,  with  the  Divine  InfiiiH 
surrounded  by  angelic  ehoin.  The  French,  whan  In  Itali 
during  the  wars  consequent  on  the  Revcdution,  carried  oj 
several  of  these  fine  performances,  among  them  the  Mar 
riage  of  St.  Catherine,  a  grand  composition ;  and  the  fov 
Evangelists  from  the  church  of  the  Nunnata.  These  vrorkt 
decorated  the  Lou\Te  for  some  time,  but  were  finally  re 
stored  among  the  other  spoliations.    Vasari  mentions  tlid 
a  number  of  studies  of  figures,  draperies,  limbs,  Sec.,  haj 
Deen  left  by  Bartolomeo  to  a  Bcholar,  a  nun  of  St.  Catherine 
at  Florence.  Many  of  these  were  in  possession  of  Mr.  Wesj 
the  late  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  formed 
strong  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  application  with  which  tb 
artist  had  pursued  his  studies.    Bartolomeo  died  in 
convent  of  6t.  Mark.Jn  J5 1  z.^a^^rfj^t^ 
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BACH,  JOBANN  SEBASTIAN,  vhoae  tame  holds 
K  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  musical  history  of  Germany, 
nrious  branches  of  wboM  family  have  sprung 
nun  or^anicts  and  abl«  contrapuntists  than  any  one  family 
ercrpnniMd,  was  bom  at  Eiienach.  in  tha  cinile  of  Upper 
SaxoD;.ffl  IfitfA.    His  anoMtor  in  the  fourth  degree.  Veit 
Bm^  was  a  miUer  and  baker  at  Preshurg  in  Hungary  early 
iolibeaxlBenth  centuz^,  but  being  obli^d  to  quit  his  coun- 
try «  aeoniat  of  Fsli^ious  tioubles,  he  settled  at  a  vUlage 
DOT  Sue  Goth  a.     In  his  leisure  hours  he  amused  himself 
with  his  guitar,  and  oommunicatad  his  taste  (or  music  to  his 
tvo  nos,  who  made  it  their  profeuioD,  and  taught  it  to  their 
diildren,  by  whom  it  was  handed  oo,  till  by  degrees  six 
geoaatiomt  including  the  founder,  practised  the  harmonic 
art.  and  held  among  them  Dearly  all  the  offices  of  cbantors 
tod  ngauists  in  Thurin^ia.    In  the  Allgemeine  Musi- 
kdiieJie  ZeiUmg  ( 1 823).  u  a  curious  genealogical  tree  of 
ibe  Bach  familj, — John  Sebastian  appearing  in  the  fifth 
SmeralioD, — ^which  ahows  that,  down  to  the  middle  of  last 
eentary,  th«e  ware  fifty-eight  male  descendants  from  Veit, 
aQ  fii  vhom.  aeeorcUiig  to  Forkel,  were  pmfesMra  of  music. 

When  J(dbn  Sebastian  had  not  quite  completed  his  tenth 
fear,  be  lost  his  father,  musician  to  die  court  and  town  of 
Kiicnarfa.  and  was  obliged  to  claim  the  protection  of  an 
ddo-  brother,  organist  at  Ordruff,  from  whom  he  received 
iBstruetions  OD  the  clavichord  (see  Clavichord),  but  not 
soeh  as  were  proportioaed  to  his  facility  in  learning ;  he 
tberefiife  gain^  more  through  his  own  efforts  than  be  ac- 
quin;d  from  his  relation,  who,  soon  dying,  left  him  again 
<!e»litme,  when  he  accompanied  one  of  his  schoolfellows  to 
Ijn^mr^  and  entered  the  choir  of  St.  Michael's  as  a 
Hfnoo  amger.    There  be  obtained  a  good  liveliliood  by  his 
toe  voice,  which,  however,  soon  changing,  he  found  himself 
aoce  nure  without  resource  till  1 703.  in  which  year  he  be- 
ans court  muaieiaa  at  Wnmar ;  but  exchanged  this  place 
the  year  following  for  that  of  oi^ganist  to  the  nev  church 
st  ArastadL    His  reputation  nov  began  to  spread,  and  in 
the  reigning  X>uke  of  Weimar,  offering  him  the  ap- 
pnstmeiit  of  court  (^anist.  he  accepted  the  situation. 
jIus  afibr^d  him  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
and  hearing  many  of  the  great  musicians  of  his  day,  and 
bis  studies  continuing  unremitted,  he  became  master  of 
evoj  branch  of  his  acienoe.   In  1 7 1 7  his  prince  made  him 
£re^iv  of  the  concerts,  and  in  executing  the  duties  of  this 
office,  he  had  to  compose  sanred  music  for  the  ser\'ice  of  the 
doke's  chapeL 

About  this  time  M.  Marchand,  the  celebrated  French 
wganist,  having  visited  Dresden,  and  performed  before  the 
was  offered  a  large  salary  if  he  would  engage  in  his 
uyesty's  service.   Volumier,  then  director  of  the  concerts 
al  Droden.  fearing  a  riv^  privately  invited  Bach  to  the 
njiita]  of  Saxony,  who  arrivea,  and  with  the  royal  approba- 
tuo  proposed  s  muucal  contest  between  hinuelf  and  Mar- 
chmd,  who  accepted  the  invitation  :  but  when  the  day  ap- 
poioted  arrived,  and  a  large  company  had  assembled  in  the 
ssniiim  of  the  Marshal  Count  Fleming,  the  French  musi- 
«ao  did  not  appear,  end,         sending  to  bis  hotel,  it  was 
Eoood  that  be  had  quitt*'d  Dresden  that  very  day,  without 
toki&f  leave  of  a  single  individual.    The  king  desired  that 
spnMDtof  100  Ijjuis  d'or  should  be  sent  to  the  challenger, 
Ht  tlwy  never  came  into  his  possession. 
After  this.  Bach  accepted  thf!  office  of  kapellmeister  to 
prince  of  Anhalt-Cuthen,  in  which  he  continued  six 
;<an.    In  1 723  be  was  appointed  director  of  music  and 
i^ukir  to  Sl  Thomas's  School  at  Iieipzig.  which  place  he 
W  tin  his  death.    On  the  decease  of  Prince  Leopold  of 
Aobili-Cvthen,  he  wrote  a  Ameral  cantata,  in  which  are 
s^ae  of  his  llnest  double  ehoruses.   He  now  accepted  two 
litBalioiis  which  were  little  more  than  honorary — kapell- 
s^ler  to  the  Duke  of  Weissenfels,  and  court  composer  to 
^  King  of  Poland,  elector  of  Saxony. 

His  second  son.  Csil  Philipp  Emanuel,  entered  the  service 
*f  Frederic  the  Great  in  1740.    The  king  often  expressed 
aieure  to  receive  a  visit  from  John  Sebastian,  who  did 
ut  icadily  comply.     The  royal  wishes  were  so  often 
*?««ed  that  prudence  forbade  any  further  resistance. 
"A  vent  to  Potsdam,  just  a^  the  king's  concert  was  on 
^  foeat  of  commencing :  an  officer  brought  in  a  list  of 
'^Anngerswbo  had  arrived.    Frederic,  nastily  running 
'^'^.cidaiaMd  to  his  musicians,  '  GenUemen,  old  Bach 
*«ci«dr  and  immediately  wdered  him  to  be  introduced, 
^■'Wi  illowing  him  to  change  his  travelling  dress.  The 
•"■w'-wis  su^ei^edf  and  John  Sebastian  was  hurried 


from  room  to  room,  trying  piano-fortes,  of  which  there  were 
fifteen  in  the  palace,  and  playing  on  several  organs.  During 
tho  evening  Bach  asked  bis  mtyesty  for  a  subject  on  which 
he  might  play  a  fu^ue.  This  was  immediately  given,  for 
the  king  wrote  musK  very  readily,  and  the  voluntary  task 
was  executed  most  satisfhctorily.  The  royal  dilettante  then 
asked  for  another  fbgue,  to  be  in  six  parts,  which  was  imme- 
diately executed,  to  tne  astonishment  of  all  present.  After 
his  return  to  Leipsig  he  composed  the  subject  given  him  by 
the  king,  in  three  and  six  parts,  and  had  it  engraved,  under 
the  title  of  Mutikalitchea  Opfer  (Musical  (^ringi,  and 
dedicated  it  to  the  inventor. 

Bach's  uninterrupted  studies  affected  his  eyes,  and 
brought  on  a  disease  in  them:  having  submitted  to  an 
operation  which  proved  unsuccessful,  he  became  quite  blind. 
His  constitution  now  felt  the  effect  of  the  mediral  treat- 
ment he  had  undergone,  and  he  continued  declining  for 
half  a  year.  Ten  days  before  his  death  be  was  suddenly 
enabled  to  see  again ;  but  in  a  few  hours  be  was  attacked 
by  apoplexy,  and  after  lingering  some  time,  he  expired  on 
the  SOUi  of  July.  1750.  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  sec. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  by  his  first  wife  seven  chil- 
dren ;  by  his  second,  thirteen ;  in  all,  eleven  sons  and  nine 
daughters. 

So  great  was  Sebastian  Bach  as  an  organ-player,  that  he 
liad  only  one  rival ;  hut  this  was  Handel. — On  the  autho- 
rity of  old  Kirkman,  the  har^chord  maker.  Dr.  Bumey 
relates  that  these  two  extraordinary  men  once  met  at  Salz- 
burg, when  both  performed  on  the  orgin  of  the  cathedral ; 
but  Forkel,  whom  we  have  followed  in  this  article,  states  most 
distinctly,  that  they  never  came  together.  Bach's  compo- 
sitions, in  almost  every  class,  are  very  numerous  ;  of  these 
scarcely  any  are  known  out  of  Germany,  except  his  Clavecin 
bien  Tempere,  or  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  all  the  tones  and 
semitones,  muor  and  minnr.  These  were  composed'  as 
exercises  for  his  sons ;  uid  while  we  admit  the  deep  learn- 
ing and  ingenious  contrivance  they  display,  as  well  as  the  vast 
labour  they  must  have  cost,  we  are  heretical  encupi>h  to  think 
that,  as  regards  effect— and  what  is  music  without?— they 
have  been  over-valued.  His  vocal  works,  in  our  opinion, 
are  much  more  likely  to  convey  his  name  to  distant  ages, 
than  those  of  the  instrumental  kind.  Among  the  former 
are  the  funeral  cantata  before  mentioned,  a  Magnificat,  a 
motet,  several  ckoraU,  or  psalm-tunes,  and,  at>ove  all,  his 
Pastionsmusik,  which  show  that  he  possessed  genius  as  well 
as  science ;  that  he  could  not  only  write  laborious  fugues, 
hut  create  pleasing  melodies,  and  clothe  these  in  harmonies 
as  ravishing  as  recondite. 

BACH,  FRIEDEMANN,  eldest  son  of  Sebastian,  fol- 
lowed bis  father's  footsteps  as  a  pe-former.  He  prefened 
playing  extemporaneously,  and  thtfefiire  left  but  little  behind 
him ;  but  some  few  fugues  which  are  published,  are  unde* 
niable  proofs  of  his  knowledge  and  talent  He  died  at 
Berlin,  m  I7S4,  in  very  distressed  circumstances. 

BACH,  CARL  PHILTPP  EMANUEL,  second  son  of 
Sebastian,  was  born  at  Weimar  in  1714.  He  was  educated 
as  a  civilian,  but  music  prevailed,  and  was  adopted  as  his  pro- 
fession. In  1 738  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  entered  the  service 
of  Frederic  in  1740,  in  which  he  continued  till  1767,  when 
he  succeeded  Telemann,  as  music-director  at  Hamburg, 
and  likewise  became  kapellmeitter  to  the  king's  sister — the 
Princess  Amelia.   He  died  in  1768.   Emanuel  Bach  com 

Ssed  much  for  the  piano-forte,  and  it  has  been  said  that 
aydn  was  much  indebted  to  him  for  his  style.  We  ha^-e 
never  been  able  to  convince  ourselves  of  this  fltct ;  and  after 
a  careful  examination  of  several— certainly  not  all— of  his 
works,  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  meet  vith  mora 
than  tm)  pieces,  or  three  at  the  utmost,  that  at  all  justify 
the  panegyrics  which  have  been  lavished  on  his  compositions. 

BACH,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN,  called  Bach  of  Milan, 
and  afterwards  of  London,  was  not  instructed  by  his  father, 
but  received  his  musical  education  chiefly  in  Italy ;  his 
style,  therefore,  if  a  style  he  may  be  said  to  have  had,  exhi- 
bits few  of  the  features  which  cnaracterize  the  music  of  his 
native  country.  He  came  to  England  in  1763,  to  compose 
for  the  King's  Theatre,  and  produced  some  operos,  which 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  works  then  in  vi^ue ;  hut 
hardly  a  vestige  of  any  one  of  them  remains.  Soon  after 
the  marriage  of  George  III.,  Christian  waft  appointed  music- 
preceptor  to  Queen  Charlotte,  which  office,  or  at  least  the 
salary  appertaining  thereto,  he  enjoyed  till  his  death. 
In  conjunction  with  Abel  he  commenced  and  carried  on  fat 
nearly  twenty  years  subscription  eooBerts.  whicfai  were 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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ttctremely  suoceuful.  He  composed  much,  and  of  all 
kinds,  but  hU  worki  are  forgotten;  notwithstandine  the 
high  praise  bestoved  on  them  by  his  biographer  in  Rees's 
Cyclopaeka.   He  died  in  London,  in  1782. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS.   [See  Arts.] 

BACKER0UN6E.  a  district  in  the  province  of  Bengal, 
sitiuted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Sunderbunds,  and  form- 
ing, with  that  tract,  a  part  of  the  labyrinth  of  creeks  and 
livers  which  characterize  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  Until 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Backei^unge  formed 
part  of  the  large  diatrict  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor.  The  popula- 
tion in  1801.  vfaen  the  separation  took  place,  amounted  to 
926,723  Muls ;  and  the  area  of  the  new  district  compre- 
hended 4564  square  miles. 

From  its  low  situation,  this  district  is  liable  to  inunda- 
tions, and  has  frequently  suffered  from  that  cause:  A 
calami^  of  this  kind  occurred  about  the  year  1 574,  and  was 
soon  a/ter  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the  country  by  the 
Hughs,  the  combined  effect  of  which  events  was  long  ruin- 
ous to  the  district.  The  quantity  of  jungle  covering  its 
surface  gave  shelter  to  numerous  alligators  and  tigers, 
whioh  committed  great  depredations  upon  the  property  and 
the  persons  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country  oecame  also 
the  mast  of  numerous  daooits.  or  river  pirates,  who  wm  for 
a  long  time  as  tronbleaome  to  tlie  peaceable  inhabitants  as 
the  savage  animals  just  menlioDea.  Since  the  time  when 
Backergunge  has  been  constituted  a  separate  district,  the 
attention  of  the  Indian  government  has  been  turned  to  its 
improvement ;  the  land  has  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared, 
which  has  rendered  the  climate  more  healthy,  and  has  at  the 
same  time  dislodged  the  beasts  of  prey,  white  the  exertions 
of  a  strong  establishment  of  police  have  been  equally  suo- 
cessful  in  suppressing  the  pirates. 

During  the  periodical  rains  the  lands  of  Backergunge  are 
overflowM  by  the  water  of  the  Granges,  which  leaves  a  slimy 
and  very  fertilising  deposit.  This,  acted  upon  by  the  hot 
sun,  makes  the  soil  exceedingly  productive,  so  that  it  yields 
every  year  two  harvests  of  rice,  which  ere  abundant  and  of 
good  quality,  and  serve  in  a  great  degree  for  the  supply  of 
the  market  of  Calcutta.  Owing  to  an  excesuve  ikU  of  rain, 
a  la^  tract  of  this  diitrict  was  inundated  in  June,  1822, 
and  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  houses,  together  with  more 
than  10,000  inhabitants,  were  carried  off  by  the  flood. 

About  flve-eightlis  of  Uie  inhabitants  are  Hindus,  and 
the  remainder  Mohamraedami.  Several  colonies,  the  de- 
scendants of  Portuguese  who  settled  here  200  years  ago, 
are  living  in  the  southern  (quarter  of  Backergunge :  t^y 
have  degenerated  fnaa  the  civiUiation  fif  their  ancestors  to 
a  great  degree. 

The  town  of  Backergunge,  which  is  situated  in  22°  42' 
N.  lat.  and  89"  20'  E.  long.,  is  about  120  miles  east  of 
Calcutta.  The  courts  of  justice  and  of  revenue  under  the 
British  government  were  formerly  stationed  here,  but  when 
the  separation  of  the  district  from  Dacca  Jelalpoor  took 
place,  the  courts  were  removed  to  Burrishol,  whicn  is  now 
the  capital  of  die  district.  (Hamilton's  Eatt  India  Qa- 
zettter  ;  and  Reports  of  Committeei  of  House  of  Commons 
on  the  affairs  of  India.) 

BACKGAMMON,  a  game  played  by  two  persons  with 
dice,  upon  a  table  divided  into  two  parts,  upon  which  there 
are  twelve  points  of  one  colour  and  twelve  of  another.  Dr. 
Henr>'  {Hist,  Engl.  4to.  1774,  vol.  ii.  p.  601),  speaking 
of  the  end  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  time,  says,  '  the  game  of 
backgammon,  it  is  pretended,  was  invented  in  Wales  in  this 
period,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  two  Welsh  words 
tmch  little,  and  axmrnon  battle.'  He  refers  for  this  infor- 
mation to  the  glossary  at  the  end  of  Wotton's  Leget  Wal- 
licee,  p.  583.  Bishop  Kennett,  however,  among  his  manu- 
leript  collections,  gives  us  a  more  probable  etymology  of  back- 
gammon from  back  or  backward,  and  the  Saxon  jamone  or 
inniny,  a  same,  sport,  or  ^y. 

Ho/le,  in  a  short  Treatxie  on  Backgammort  (fifth  edition, 
12mo.  1 748).  has  treated  amply  of  its  practice,  and  given 
fbll  directions  how  to  play  the  diHerent  chances,  with  obser- 
vations, bints  and  cautions  to  be  attended  to.  He  gives  the 
following  as  the  laws  of  backgammon: — 1st.  If  you  take 
a  man  from  any  point,  that  man  must  be  played  ;  the  same 
must  be  done  if  two  men  are  taken  from  it  2d.  You  are 
not  underftood  to  have  played  any  man  till  you  have  placed 
him  upon  a  point  and  quitted  him.  3d.  If  you  play  with 
fourteen  men  only,  there  is  no  penalty  attending  it,  because 
by  playing  with  a  lesser  number  than  you  are  entitled  to, 
you  play  to  a  disadvantage,  by  not  having  the  additional 


man  to  make  up  your  tables.  4th.  If  you  bear  any  number 
of  men,  before  you  entered  a  man  taken  up,  and  which, 
consequently,  you  were  obliged  toenler.  such  men,  so  borne, 
must  be  entered  again  in  your  adversary's  tables,  as  well  as 
the  man  taken  up.  5th.  If  you  have  mistaken  your  throw 
and  played  it,  and  if  your  adversary  has  thrown,  it  is  not  in 
your  or  Ais  choice  to  alter  it,  unless  both  parties  agree  to  iL 

Strutt,  in  his  Sportf  and  Pastime,  4to.  London,  1601. 
p.  240,  says,  *  at  the  commencement  of  tiie  last  century  back- 
gammon was  a  very  &vourite  amusement,  and  panned  at 
leisure  times  by  most  persons  oi  opulence,  and  especially 
by  the  clergy,  which  occasioned  Dean  Swift,  when  writing 
to  a  friend  ^  his  in  the  country,  sarcastically  to  ask  the 
following  question, '  In  what  esteem  are  you  with  the  vicar 
of  the  parish  ;  can  you  play  with  him  at  backgammon?' 

BACKHUYSEN,LUDOLPH.  This  celebrated  marine- 
painter  was  bom  at  Embden  in  1631,  of  a  highly  respect- 
able family.  Being  intended  by  his  parents  for  a  mercan- 
tile profession,  he  was  sent  to  Amsterdam  at  the  ^  of 
eighteen,  and  placed  in  the  counting-house  of  M.  Bartholet, 
an  eminent  merchant.  The  youth  had  been  early  remark- 
able for  his  singularly  fine  hand-writing,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that,  up  to  this  period,  his  talent  for  painting  had 
developed  itself;  the  latent  faculty,  however,  was  ramu- 
latod  by  the  picturesque  objects  which  the  sea  presented  to 
young  Backnuysen  before  the  windows  of  his  office,  and  his 
first  oeltneaUona  were  of  shipping,  done  with  a  pen  in  a 
rtyle  of  extraordinary  beau^  and  correctness.  These 
drawings  excited  such  surprise  and  admiration,  that  it 
became  a  fashion  to  possess  them,  and  they  were  sold  at 
the  prices  of  10,  20,  and  even  100  tlorins  each.  Back- 
huysen  now  determined  on  relinquishing  his  commercial 
pursuits,  and  devoting  himself  to  art.  Hiu  first  master  was 
Albert  Van  Evendingen;  but  not  wishing  to  confine  him- 
self to  one  style,  he  made  acquaintance  with  all  the  utists 
in  the  city,  and  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  their 
studies,  until,  by  sedulous  observation,  and  repeated  prac- 
tice, he  had  acquired  a  full  mastery  in  the  executive  part  ol 
his  art.  But  those  aulgeots  to  which  his  genius  particularly 
directed  him  were  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartments  ol 
painters,  or  in  the  silence  of  academies.  His  element  was 
the  gale  and  the  storm ;  nor  did  he  shrink  flrom  the  perils 
which  accompanied  the  study  of  Nature  in  her  sternest  and 
most  appalling  aspects.  It  was  his  practice  to  induce  boat- 
men, by  large  rewards,  to  put  to  sea  at  times  when  no  other 
person  would  venture  from  shore.  Amidst  the  dash  of  waves, 
the  roaring  of  breakers,  and  the  danger  of  vessels,  he  sat 
making  his  sketches  with  perfect  composure ;  and  he  has 
transmitted  this  terrible  scenery  to  the  canvass  with  a 
fidelity  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  inspire  the  spectator  with 
a  portion  of  that  terror  to  which  he  seemed  perfectly  insen- 
sible himself.  He  stamped,  fay  this  mode  of  study,  a 
character  of  truth  on  his  works  which  could  have  been 
obtained  by  no  other  means;  and  he  acquired  the  rare 
distinction  of  forming  a  stvle  peculiarly  his  own,  which  no 
rivalry  has  approached,  fiis  works  of  a  tempestuoiu  cha- 
racter, it  may  he  affirmed,  are  superiOT  even  to  those  ol 
Vandevelde.  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter  unquestionably 
are  in  sulfjects  of  mild  and  tranquil  character.  The 
moment  that  he  landed  from  his  manne  excursions,  Back- 
huysen  hastened  to  his  painting-room,  nor  would  he  admit 
the  visits  of  his  most  intimate  friends  until  he  had  trans 
mitted  his  impressions  to  canvass.  He  was  at  all  times 
assiduous,  and  considering  the  exquisite  finish  of  his  pro- 
ductions, the  number  of  them  is  astonishing.  Hts  worki 
possess,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  peculiar  excellen^ieu  o] 
the  Dutch  school, — richness,  transparency,  delicate  handling, 
and  appropriate  colour.  No  artist  ever  excelled  him  in  th€ 
art  of  giving  depth  without  darkness:  frequently,  in  his 
pictures  of  an  approaching  storm,  the  very  atmosphen 
seems  to  labour  with  gloom,  yet  the  clearness,  and  ervez 
vivacity  of  effect,  are  not  in  the  least  impaired. 

Backhuysen  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  appreciate<l  it 
his  own  time.  His  wwks  were  eagerly  sought  after 
among  other  important  commissions,  he  was  employed 
the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  to  paint  a  large  picture 
with  a  multitude  of  vessels,  and  a  view  of  the  city  at  t 
distance  ;  for  which  he  received  thirteen  hundred  guilders 
and  a  present  also  of  considerable  value.  This  picture 
sent,  in  1C65,  as  a  present  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  ii 
the  Louvre.  Many  royal  personages  honoured  the  artist  b; 
visiting  his  study,  among  them  the  king  of  Prussia,  an* 

the  Czar  Peter;  *^glf^|^^Q^*Il^^iJ%>^<i"*  ^'^^^ 
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itSun  gratiflail  by  the  firequBst  inmcticm  of  hii 
vans.  Ba  ocwed  Bukhnysni  to  mtko  de«gn»  of  vuioo* 
nads,  and  ddjgiited  to  convene  with  him  on  the  mode  of 
caastnetni;  and  nutncBuTring  them,  in  which  Backhuyien 
vas  pafcon^  skilled.  At  the  age  of  71,  ha  unuwd  htm- 
aelf  vitt  eiduiig  a  set  of  views  on  the  Y,  near  Amiteidam. 
Hediedin  1709.  aged  78.  Hi»  pictiirea  are  numerouft  in 
Hoflaod.  and  not  unfrequent  in  Engliih  coUectioni.  Many 
of  tbem  have  been  engraved,  and  lonie  were  etched  by 

Although  hta  latter  years  were  embittered  by  a  painAil 
milady,  Badih^raen'a  natural  cheerfUlnesa  of  temper  never 
finook  him.  "rbis  was  utrongly  exemplified  within  a  Urn 
days  of  his  death.  He  ordered  in  a  niunber  of  bottles  of 
wine  of  the  diaieest  quali^r.  on  each  of  which  he  set  his 
■si.  A  oCTtain  number  cn  his  friends  were  then  invited 
IB  his  fuaeml,  to  eaeh  of  whom  he  bequeathed  a  gold  coin, 
Rqaesting  them  to  s^nd  it  merrily,  and  to  drink  the  wine 
mnh  as  ranch  cordiality  as  he  had  consigned  it  to  them. 

BACON.  ROGER.  The  Httle  that  is  known  of  the 
pcatest  (rf' English  philosophers  before  the  time  of  bis  ccle- 
Wated  namesake,  snows  how  long  the  effects  of  contem- 
porary malice  might  last,  before  the  invention  of  printing 
bad  made  an  appeal  to  posterity  easy.  His  writings, 
d«tTOTed  or  overlooked,  only  existed  in  manuscript  or 
nntilated  printed  versions,  tul  nearly  the  middlb  of  the 
bitoentory.  In  the  mean  time  tradition  framed  his  cha- 
laeter  on  the  vulgar  notions  entertained  in  bis  day  of  the 
molts  of  experimental  science ;  and  the  learned  monk, 
tar  the  philosopher's  stone  in  his  laboratory, 
udsd  00^  infernal  ^nrits,  was  substituted  for  the  ssga- 
doas  advoeale  of  celbrm  in  educatioD,  reading,  and  reason- 
ing: and — what  was  equally  rare — the  real  inquirer  into 
the  phenoniena  of  nature. 

Bdger  Bacon  died  in  1292,  in  about  the  78th  year  of  his 
^wUA  places  his  birth  near  the  year  1214;  roughly 
sneaking,  he  lived  from  the  time  of  the  Interdict  in  the 
ingn  flC  John,  to  the  beginning  of  the  interference  with 
ScotUi^  in  that  of  Edward  I.  His  age  is  that  of  Cardinal 
Cua,  Tbomaa  2.  Keropis,  Matthew  Peru.  Albertus  Magnus, 
Rayiiiood  Lully,  Saerobosco.  &e.,  to  whiHn  we  add,  as  they 
sie'sooetinies 'confounded  with  him,  and  not  for  their  own 
Bote,  two  the^ogiana,  Robert  Bacon  (died  1248)  and  John 
Bub  (diad  about  1346). 

Roger  Bacon  was  horn  near  llchesterin  SomersetMhite, 
of  a  respectable  family.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and, 
«w«fling  to  the  usual  custom  of  his  day,  proceeded  to 
hn,  which  was  then  the  first  university  in  the  world. 
1W  come  of  study  in  vogue,  however  unfavourable  to 
isiepR^Dce  of  thought,  did  not  give  so  great  a  prepon- 
dctSMe  to  the  works  of  Aristotle  as  was  afterwards  the 
cue.  The  theology  of  the  day  bad  set  strontily  againat 
pluk«ophj  of  every  species.  In  1209,  a  council  at  Paris 
flwImDed  and  burnt,  if  not  the  works  of  Aristotle,  at  least 
tW  nntilated  and  interpolated  translations  from  the  Arabic 
sbdi  then  existed,  ^t  when,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
(dtory.  Latin  versions  ftmn  the  Greek  b^an  to  appear, 
altfae  philosoi^y  contained  in  them  to  be  warml^jr  advo- 
afed  by  the  new  order*  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans, 
9i  pniealarly  by  AUieitus  Magnus  (died  1282),  the  repu- 
Uioa  of  Aristotle  advanced  so  mpidly,  that  be  had  gained 
du  exdonve  title  of  *  the  Philosopher'  by  the  time  Roger 
BsBKi  wrote  his  Opus  Majus.  But  Bacon  in  no  sense  be- 
cne  an  Aiistotefian.  except  in  that  which  comprehends 
i&alu  ate  acquainted  with  the  opinions  and  methods  of  the 
Gieek  philosopher.  Better  versed  in  the  original  than  most 
<f  b  oKj temporaries,  he  freely  criticises  all  he  meets  with 
(etpecally  the  merit  of  the  translations,  all  which  he  says 
KWBold  burn,  if  he  could),  and  is  himself  an  early  and 
aSdeat  proof  that  the  absurdities  of  his  contemporaries 
"A  iM  to  be  called  *  Aristotelian,'  any  more  than  Aris- 
tftUnself  *  the  Philosopher.'  Bacon  oould  read  Aris- 
wiihoot  danger  of  fallhig  into  idolatfr :  his  antagonists 
*d2  kate  eraeted  a  system  of  verbal  disputes  upon  the 
Aai^ia  of  Newton,  if  they  bad  possessed  it 

Afin  tds  return  to  Oxford,  with  adoctor's  degree  granted 
K  tmt,  which  was  immediately  also  confirmed  by  the 
naiversity.  he  took  the  vows  of  a  Franciscan  in  a 
poHeased  by  that  order  at  Oxford,  on  the  persuasion, 
iisaii,  of  Robert  6reathc«d  or  Qrostfite,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
we  shall  presently  speak.    It  has  been  conjectured 
>akhit  already  done  this  before  bis  return  to  Oxford, 
^^■Mis  tonsvearisBD  from  hit  having  been  known 


to  han  resided  in  a  Fraaeieean  eonvMit  wlib  (t  Rwiii 
Fnxn  the  time  of  his  return,  which  is  stated  to  ksra  besM 
A.n.  1240,  he  applied  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  lain 
guages,  as  well  as  to  experimental  philosophy.  In  iiuta  of 
the  vow  of  poverty,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  wanted 
means,  for  he  says  himself  that  in  twenty  years  he  spent 
2000  livres  (French)  in  books  and  instruments ;  a  very  large 
sum  in  those  days. 

The  vow  of  the  Franciscans  was  poverty,  manual  labour, 
and  study ;  but  the  first  two  were  loon  abandoned.  On  this 
subject  we  notice  a  writing  of  Bacon,  of  which  (except  in 
Dr.  Jebb's  list)  we  can  find  only  one  caau^  notice  (in 
Vossius,  de  Hiat.  Lot.  art.  Bacon).  It  is  said  that  be 
answered  a  work  of  Sl  Bonaventure,  general  of  his  order, 
which  treated  of  the  abovementioned  vow ;  but  which  side 
either  party  adopted  is  not  stated. 

The  enmity  of  his  brethren  soon  began  to  show  itself-  the 
lectures  which  he  gave  in  the  University  were  prohibited, 
as  well  as  the  transmission  of  any  of  his  writings  beyond 
the  walls  of  his  convent.  The  chai^  made  against  him 
was  that  of  magic,  which  was  then  frequenUy  brought 
against  those  who  studied  the  scienoes,  and  particularly  che- 
mistry. The  ignorance  of  the  clergy  of  that  time  as  to 
mathematics  or  physics  was  ailerwards  described  by  An- 
thony-a-Wood.  who  says  that  they  knew  no  property  of  the 
circle  except  ^at  of  keeping  out  the  devil,  and  thought  the 
points  of  a  triangle  would  wound  religion.  Brought  up  to 
consider  philosophy  as  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
heresy  itselt  man^  of  them  might  perhaps  be  honest  be- 
lievers in  ito  magical  power ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
there  were  a  few  more  acute  minds,  who  saw  that  Rogw 
Bacon  was  in  reality  endeavouring  to  evoke  a  spirit  whose 
influence  would  upset  the  power  they  had  acquired  over 
the  thoughts  of  men.  and  allow  them  to  read  and  reflect, 
without  fear  of  excommunication,  or  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiring what  council  had  authorized  the  book.  The  follow- 
ing detached  passages  of  the  Oput  Mojut  no  doubt  contain 
opinions  which  its  author  waa  in  the  habit  of  expressmg: — 

'  Most  students  l:ave  no  worthy  exercise  for  their  heads, 
and  therefore  languish  and  stupefy  upon  bad  translations, 
which  lose  them  both  time  and  money.  Appearances  alone 
rule  them,  and  they  care  not  what  they  know,  but  what  they 
are  thought  to  know  by  a  senseless  multitude.— There  are 
four  principal  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  arriving  at 
knowledge— authority,  habit,  amtearanoei  as  ihvj  present 
themselves  to  the  vulgar  eye,  ana  oonoetlment  ot  ignorance 
combined  with  ostentation  of  knowledge^ — Even  if  the  first 
three  could  be  got  over  br  some  great  effort  of  reason,  the 
fourth  remains  ready. — Men  presume  to  teach,  before  they 
have  learnt,  and  foil  into  so  many  errors,  that  the  idle  think 
themselves  happy  in  comparison— and  hence  both  in  science 
and  in  common  life  we  see  a  thousand  folsehoods  for  one 
truth. — And  this  being  the  case,  we  must  not  stick  to  what 
we  hear  and  read,  but  must  examine  most  strictly  the  opi- 
nions of  our  ancestors,  that  we  may  add  what  is  larking, 
and  correct  what  is  erroneous,  but  with  all  modesty  and 
allowanoe.- We  must,  with  all  our  strength,  prefer  reason 
to  custom,  and  the  ophiiona  of  the  wise  and  good  to  the  per- 
ceptions of  the  vulgar :  and  we  must  not  use  the  triple  argu- 
ment ;  t\Mt  is  to  say,  this  has  been  laid  down,  this  has  been 
usual,  this  has  been  common,  therefore  it  is  to  be  held  l^. 
For  title  very  opposite  conclusion  does  much  better  follow 
from  the  premises.  And  though  the  whole  world  be  pos- 
sessed by  these  causes  of  error,  let  us  fieely  hear  opinions 
contrary  to  established  usage.' 

As  might  be  supposed,  Koger  Bacon  cultivated  the  ac- 
quaintance of  men  who  held  sentiments  similar  to  the  above, 
which  could  not  please  his  brethren.  Among  them  we  have 
mentioned  Grostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  usually  resided 
tA  Oxford.  This  prelate,  who  was  a  good  mathematician, 
and  a  resolute  opponent  of  undue  interlerenee  on  the  part  of 
the  see  of  Rome  Uerrijteiu  papee  redarguior,  says  Cam- 
den), had  opposed  Innocent  iV.,  who  attempted  to  appoint 
his  nephew,  a  b^,  to  a  prebend  at  lincoln.  On  bein^  ex- 
communicated, cTrostfite  appealed  from  the  tribunal  of  Rome 
to  that  of  Christ ;  and  so  prevalent  was  the  opinion  of  his 
antipathy  to  the  pope,  that  a  story  is  gravely  told  by 
Knyghton  (cited  by  Blount,  Censura,  &c.j,  that  the  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  after  hid  death,  appeared  to  Innocent  in  a  dream, 
and  exelMming  '  Surge,  mx»er,vem  in  judicimn  F  actually 
stabbed  his  Holiness,  who  was  found  dead  next  morning.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  Innocent  IV.  died  a  natural  death, 
and  useless  to  speculate  upm  the  means  by  which  sud)  a 
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.irannstance  as  tfie  preceding,  if  true,  could  come  to  be 
Unown.  But  perhaps  the  memory  of  Grostftte  may  have 
heen  one  reason  of  the  wtllingnsBB  with  which  micoeediDe 
popes  continued  Bacon's  imptUonment.  to  which  we  shall 
soon  come ;  finr  though  they  might  hold  his  spirit  guiltless 
of  the  death  of  Innocent,  they  long  remembered  what  he  had 
done  in  the  flesh :  and  when  Edward  I.  and  the  University  of 
Oxford,  long  after,  applied  to  Clement  V.  for  the  canoniza- 
tion of  Grostfite,  they  received  for  answer  that  the  pope  would 
rather  his  bones  were  thrown  out  of  consecrated  ground. 

In  the  mean  time  a  pope  was  elected,  to  whom  we  owe 
the  production  of  the  Opux  Myits.  This  was  Clement  IV. 
(elected  1265),  who  bad  previously,  when  cardlnal-biahop  of 
Sabina,  been  le^te  in  England.  Here  he  had  heard  of 
Bacon's  discoveries,  and  earnestly  desired  to  see  his  writ- 
ings ;  but,  as  before  stated,  the  prohibition  of  the  Francis- 
cans prevented  his  wish  being  complied  with.  After  his 
election  as  head  of  the  Church,  Bacon,  conceiving  that 
there  would  be  no  danger  or  impropriety  in  disobeying  bis 
immediate  superiors  at  the  command  of  the  pope,  wrote  to 
him.  BtaUnff  uiat  he  was  now  ready  to  send  him  whatever 
he  wished  for.  The  answer  was  a  repetition  of  the  former 
request;  and  Bacon  accordingly  drew  up  the  Oput  Majut, 
of  which  it  may  be  presumed  he  had  the  materials  read^. 
It  appears  that  he  had  mentioned  the  circumstances  in 
whicn  he  stood ;  for  Clement's  answer  requires  him  to  send 
the  work  with  haste,  any  command  of  his  superiors  or  con- 
stitution of  his  order  notwithstanding,  and  also  to  point  out, 
with  all  secrcCT,  how  the  danger  mentioned  by  him  might 
bo  avoided.  Ine  book  was  sent  in  the  year  1267,  b^  the 
hands  of  John  of  London,  a  pupil  of  whom  he  speaks  highly, 
and  who  has  usually  obtained  some  notice  from  the  very 
great  praise  which  Kicon  In  one  place  appears  to  give  him, 
when  he  says  that  he  only  knows  two  good  mathematicians, 
namely,  John  of  London,  and  another  whom  he  names. 
But  from  some  other  circumstances  Dr.  Jebb  concludes, 
with  great  probabilitv.  that  the  latter  of  the  two  was  John 
Peccam,  a  London  ^mnciscan,  afterwards  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  well  known  as  a  mathematician. 

Before  the  Oput  Majus,  Bacon,  according  to  his  own 
account,  had  written  nothing  except  a  few  slight  treatises, 
'capitula  quadam.'  Before  he  took  the  vows  he  wrote 
nothing  whatever ;  and  afterwards,  as  he  says  to  Clement, 
he  would  have  composed  many  books  for  his  brother  and 
his  friends,  but  when  he  despaired  of  ever  being  able  to 
Dommunicate  them,  he  neglected  to  write 

With  the  Opw  Mc^us  he  sent  also  two  other  works,  the 
Oput  Minu*  and  the  Oput  Tertium,  the  second  a  sort  of  ab- 
stract of  the  first,  and  the  &ird  a  supplement  to  it  These 
exist  in  manuscript  in  the  Cottonion  Library,  but  have  not 
been  printed.  It  appears  that,  after  the  death  of  Clement, 
which  took  place  in  iVovember,  1268  (not  1271,  as  stated  by 
some;  the  latter  date  is  that  of  the  election  of  Clement's 
successor,  the  see  having  been  vacant  two  years  and  three 
quarters),  he  revised  and  augmented  the  second  of  these 
works.  What  reception  Clement  gave  them  is  not  known ; 
some  say  he  was  highly  gratified,  and  provided  for  the 
bearer ;  others,  that  he  at  least  permitted  an  accusation  of 
heresy  against  the  writer.  Boto  stories  are  unlikely :  for 
Clement  could  hardly  have  received  the  work  before  be  was 
seixed  with  his  lost  iUnesa. 

Till  the  year  1 378  Bacon  was  allowed  to  remain  free  from 
open  persecution ;  hut  in  that  year  Jerome  of  Ascoli,^  general 
m  the  Franciscan  order,  afterwards  pope,  under  the  title  of 
Nicholas  IV.,  being  appointed  legate  to  the  court  of  France, 
this  was  thought  a  proper  opportunity  to  commence  pro- 
ceedings. Bacon,  then  sixty-four  years  old,  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Paris  (Dr.  Jebb  implies  that  he  had  alreiuy 
removed  his  residence  there,  to  another  convent  of  his  order), 
where  a  council  of  Franciscans,  with  Jerome  at  their  head, 
condemned  his  writings,  and  committed  him  to  close  con- 
finement. According  to  Bale,  or  Balseus  (cited  by  Dr.  Jebb), 
the  charge  of  innovation  was  the  pretext,  but  of  what  kind 
was  not  specified :  according  to  others,  the  writings  of  Bacon 
upon  astrol(^y  were  the  particular  ground  of  accusation. 
We  cannot  leom  that  any  offer  of  pardon  was  made  to  the 
accused  upon  his  recantation  of  the  obnoxioua  opinions,  as 
usual  in  such  cases ;  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Oput 
Mams,  Bacon  would  have  conceived  himself  bound  to  accept, 
at  feast  if  he  recognized  the  legality  of  the  tribunal.  A 
aonfirmation  of  the  proceeding  was  immediately  obtained 
ftom  the  court  of  Rome.  During  ten  years,  every  effort 
woda  by  him  to  iffocnre  his  enlargement  was  without  luo- 


cess.  The  two  succeeding  pontiff^  had  short  and  hw 
reigns ;  but  on  the  accession  of  Jerome  (Nicholas  IT.^^ 
Bacon  once  mote  tried  to  attract  notice.  He  sent  to  tint 
p<me.  it  is  said,  a  treatise  on  thc^  mediod  of  retarding  tbt 
infirmities  dd  age.  the  only  consequence  of  which  wu 
increased  rigour  and  closer  confinement  But  that  which 
was  not  to  be  ohttuned  from  the  justice  of  the  pope,  wax 
conceded  to  private  interest,  and  Bacon  was  at  last  restored 
to  liberty  by  the  intercession  of  some  powerful  nobles,  but 
who  they  were  is  not  mentioned.  Some  say  he  died  in 
prison ;  but  the  best  authorities  unite  in  stating  that  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  wrote  a  coD'pendium  of  theo- 
logy, and  died  some  months,  or  perhaps  &  year  and  a  half, 
after  Nicholas  IV.  (who  died  April,  1292).  Wo  have 
adopted  1292  from  Anthony-ii- Wood,  as  the  most  probable 
year  of  his  death,  though  foreign  Works  frequently  state 
that  he  died  in  1284.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the 
Frandscans  at  Oxfiird.  The  manuscripto  whidi  he  left 
behind  him  were  immediately  put  under  lock  and  key  by 
the  magic-fbaring  survivora  of  his  order,  until,  not  so  lucky 
as  those  of  another  wizard,  Michael  Scott,  they  are  sa^  to 
have  been  eaten  by  insects. 

Of  the  asserted  works  of  Bacon  there  is  a  very  large  cata- 
l(^e,  cited  mostly  from  Bale  and  Pits,  in  the  preface  to 
Dr.  Jebb's  edition  of  the  Opus  Majus.  They  amount  to 
five  on  grammar,  six  on  pure  mathematics,  seventeen  on 
mechanics  and  general  physics,  ten  on  optics,  six  on  geo- 
graphy, seven  on  astronomy,  one  on  chronology,  nine  on 
chemistry  and  alchemy,  five  on  magic,  eight  on  logic  and 
metaphysics,  nine  on  medicine,  six  on  theology,  twelve  mis- 
cellaneous, a  hundred  and  one  in  all.  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  were  extracts  from  the  Oput 
Mmut,  &c..  with  separate  titles,  that  some  are  not  genuine, 
and  that  others  are  more  properly  attributable  to  the  two  other 
Bacons  already  mentioned.  The  principal  manusicripts  o> 
the  (>pttf  J/urW  are,  one  in  Trinity  College  library,  I>ub- 
lin.  discovered  by  Dr.  Jebb,  which  forms  the  text  of  his 
edition,  two  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  one  in  the  Harleian, 
one  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Cliristi  (College,  Cambridge, 
one  in  that  of  Magdalen  College,  two  in  the  King's  Library, 
all  containing  various  parts  of  the  work.  These  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  Opus  minus  and  Opus  Tertium  in  the  Cot- 
tonian Library,  already  mentioned,  of  some  in  Lambeth 
palace,  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  a  host  of  otUcra 
at  home  and  abroad  which  we  cannot  specify.  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  tlie  only  entire  one  with  which  Dr.  Jebb  was 
acquainted.  It  is  a  folio  of  249  leaves,  beautifully  written 
on  thick  paper,  with  a  good  margin,  and  in  double  columns. 
It  is  not  dated,  but  from  the  character  of  the  writing  it  ii 
judged  to  be  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  or  perhaps  the 
early  part  of  that  of  Elizabeth.  The  geometrical  figures  are 
neatly  drawn  in  the  margin.  Pope  (Element's  letters  are  in 
the  Vatican  library. 

Of  printed  works  we  have  found  the  following : — Perspee- 
iiva,  Frankfort,  1614 ;  De  Speculis  and  Specwa  Mathema- 
tica,  Frankfort,  1614,  reprinted  in  1671 ;  De  Mirabili  Po- 
testate  Artit  ft  Naturee,  Paris,  1542;  Girard,  De  Cadmi- 
rable  Pouuoir,  ^c.  ou  est  traicU  de  la  Pierre  PhilosophcUt 
(translation  of  the  preceding),  Paris,  15ft  7,  reprinted  in  1629 ; 
Scripta  qucedam  de  Arte  Ckemxte,  Frankfort,  1603  an< 
1620;  S^culum  Alchemia,  and  De  Secretit  Operibui 
Artit  et  Natunx,  et  dt  NuUitate  Magia,  in  vols,  it,  and  v 
of  Zetzner'a  Theatrum  Chemcumt  Strasburf^  1659;  th« 
Oput  M<gut,  edited  by  Dr.  Jebb,  London.  1 733 ;  De  re 
tardandis  Senectutis  Accidentibut,  Oxford,  1A90,  trandatac 
by  Dr.  R.  Browne,  London,  1683.  In  a  volume  of  tracti 
on  olcbemy,  Lyons,  1567,  there  are  two  attributed  t< 
Ro^r  Bacon ;  and  there  is  one  (the  Speculum  AlchemieB 
in  English)  in  a  similar  collection,  London,  1683.  Tbi 
work  on  old  age  was  published  in  English.  1683. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  cha 
racter  of  Roger  Bacon's  writings,  and  of  the  contents  of  th> 
Oput  Majus.  It  is  surprising  how  little  is  known  of  thi 
work,  the  only  one  to  which  we  can  appeal,  if  we  wouli 
show  that  philosophy  was  successfully  cultivated  in  ai 
English  umvwsity  during  the  thirteenth  century.  It  ia  c 
course  in  Latin,  but  in  Latin  of  so  simple  a  cbuacter,  ftia 
we  kuow  of  niRie  in  the  middle  ages  more  easy  to  read :  am 
it  forms  a  brilliant  exception  to  the  stiff  and  barbarous  aU'l 
of  that  and  succeedins  times.  We  think  we  see  the  thought 
of  the  author  untranslated,  though  the  idk>m  is  often  that  « 
an  Anglo-Norman ;  by  which  we  mean  that  we  frequentl 
find  Latin  words  nied  in  their  nudsm  Englisb  sense,  m,  ft 
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hilMni,  wf — JWff  fin-  in  amwto  kaben,  maaniiig  the  tune 
M  001  mi  to  in/tffKf  ;pree9umere  for  tiln  arrogare  in  the 
•ensegf  topretitme.  We  thould  perhaps  rather  %ay  that 
the  &i^lah  vwds  receive  their  meaning  uom  the  corrupted 
Latin,  and  oM  rice  vertS,  in  which  case  .the  work  of  Roger 
BaeoD  oaf  hecome  useAiI  in  tradof  the  change,  and  the 
watt  M  oo  account  of  the  great  simplicity  of  the  style. 

Tbe  charge  of  heresy  appears  to  he  by  no  means  ao  well 
ixoAed  as  a  Protestant  would  wish.  Throughout  the 
vboia  of  his  writing  Bacon  is  a  strict  Roman  Catnolie,  that 
ii,  be  euressly  submits  matters  of  opinion  to  the  authority 
of  the  chnivh.  saying  (Cott.  MSS.  cited  hy  Jebb)  that  if 
tlie  mpeet  due  to  the  vicar  of  the  Saviour, '  vicariua  Sal- 
ntoriik  alone,  and  the  hcneflt  of  tbe  world,  could  be  con- 
nliedai  any  o^ier  way  than  1^  the  process  pbiloiophy, 
ke  would  not;  midw  auch  impediments  as  lay  in  hu  way,  pro- 
esid  with  his  undertaking  for  Uw  whole  church  of  6o^  bow- 
HCf  much  it  might  eatieat  or  insist-  His  xeal  for  Chris- 
aaattr.  in  tbk  Latin  or  western  form,  brealu  out  in  every 
}Kpt  and  science  is  ctxuidered  with  direct  reference  to 
ibeologT,  and  not  otherwise.  But  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
aeditoTbifl  principles,  considering  the  book -burning,  heretic- 
htmting  age  in  which  he  liTed,  there  is  not  a  word  of  any 
other  i^oe  except  that  of  persuasion.  He  takes  care  to  have 
both  authority  and  reason  for  every  proposition  that  he  ad- 
Tuees :  perhaps,  indeed,  he  might  have  experienced  for- 
branace  at  the  hand  of  those  who  were  his  persecutors,  had 
he  not  so  clearly  made  out  pn^ifaets,  apostles,  and  fathers 
to  have  been  partakers  of  his  opinions.  *  But  let  not  your 
Bsmiiiy  imagine.*  he  says,  *  that  I  intend  to  excite  the 
■new  of  your  Holinesst  in  order  that  the  papal  mqeaty 
duda  eII^lloy  fiwea  against  weak  authors  and  the  multi- 
tade.  or  that  my  wnrwthy  lelf  should  raise  any  stumhling- 
lilo^  to  study.  Indeed  the  whole  scope  of  the  first  part  of 
the  vork  is  to  prove,  from  authority  and  from  reason,  that 
fhikisopby  and  Christianity  cannot  dis^ree ;  a  sentiment 
ihofjeUwr  of  his  own  revival,  in  an  age  in  which  all  pbilo- 
lofhen,  and  mathematicians  in  particular,  ware  conudersd 
as  at  best  <rf  dubious  mthodoxy. 

Tbe  TTtoning  of  Bacon  is  generally  directly  dependent 
upoa  his  premises,  which,  though  often  wrons,  seldom  lead 
huD  to  tbe  prevailing  extreme  of  absurdity.  Even  his  astro- 
bgyaod  alchemy,  those  two  great  blots  upon  hts  character, 
tt  th(7  are  nanallf  called,  are,  when  conaiderBd  by  the  side 
«f  a  luar  age,  harmless  modiflntions.  irrational  tmly  because 
ayroved,  and  neither  impossible  nor  unworthy  of  the  invea- 
tifatiao  vit  a  philosopher,  in  the  absence  of  prsoeding  expe- 
nuiBia.  His  astrology  is  pk^tieal.  '  With  regard  to 
kman  a^irs,  true  mathematicians  do  not  presume  to 
wAm  ittrta'n.  but  f»nsider  how  the  body  is  altered  by  the 
fesneas,  and  the  body  being  altered,  the  mind  is  excited  to 
p^bc  aiid  private  sets,  free  will  existing  all  the  same.'  An 
i^vfaich  ta  divided  upon  the  question  of  tbe  effect  of  tbe 
■aoB  upon  lunatics,  and  of  which  the  philosophers  have  oA- 
Itcted  DO  facts  deosive  against  many  alleged  eSecis  of  the 
iuoe  planet  upon  plants,  can  ask  no  more  of  a  philosopher 
the  thirteenth  oentory  than  that  he  should  not  be  too  posi- 
tive. The  &me  of  Leibniu  has  not  suffered  from  the  pre- 
nhHi^ted  harmonff  one  half  as  much  as  ihai  of  Bacon 
&DB  his  astrolo^  and  ^lumy,  which  w«e  believed  in  to 
an^  peeler  extant  by  many  of  the  learned  of  his  time, 
and  the  mited  e^ct  of  which  would  seem  to  lu  sense  and 
logics  eompaied  with  the  metaphysical  folly,  all  his  own,  of 
the  nainent  philoai^ber  just  eited. 

This  planetaiT  inftuence  appears  to  have  been  firmly 
Uevad  in  by  Bacon,  and  in  particular  the  effect  of  thie 
— flitrilitinns  on  tbe  several  parts  of  the  human  body.  Fer- 
kfs  he  was  rather  prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  which 
Rs  prmA^f^nfA  by  uui  same  men  who  thought  mathematics 
philosophy  savoured  of  heresy.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
hcred  that  the  pretended  science  was  almost  universally 
■iknred  existence,  even  by  thpse  who  considered  its  use 
Binfol :  nor  can  we  infer  that  tbe  church  disbelieved  it, 
hraase  that  body  discouraged  it,  any  more  than  that  it 
*«Btfad  infernal  spirits,  because  it  anathematized  magic. 

Ve  onat  dmv  a  ^ride  distinction  between  tbe  things 
^iadi  Baeon  lelatea  as'  upon  cradiUe  authority,  and  the 
^pww  which  he  professes  himself  to  entertain  from  his 
m  ^ftigaliff"*-  In  almost  every  page  we  meet  with 
— irtiini^  now  considered  extremely  absurd,  and  with  rea^ 
■a.  before  the  day  of  priming  there  was  very  little 
yi'CMg  .*  a  bo(A  which  was  written  in  one  country,  found 
"^^teakHrly  into  odMM,ODe  eapyat  a  time;  and  a  man 


(tf  learning  aekiom  xaalt  thoae  with  whnn  be  could  dlseim 
I  he  probauUty  of  any  narrative.  The  adoption  of  the  prin 
ciple  tbat  a  story  must  be  rejected  because  it  is  stranget 
would  then  have  amounted  to  adisbeliefof  all  that  had  been 
written  on  physics ;  a  state  of  mind  to  which  we  cannot  con- 
ceive any  one  of  that  a^e  bringing  bimielC  Nor  can  we 
rightly  decide  what  opimon  to  form  of  Bacon  as  a  philasa- 
pber,  until  we  know  how  much  he  rejected,  as  well  as  bow 
much  be  believed.  These  remarks  apply  particularly  to  bis 
alchemv :  he  does  not  say  he  had  made  gold  himself  but 
that  others  had  asserted  themselves  to  have  made  it;  and 
bis  account  of  the  drink  by  which  men  had  lived  hundreds 
of  years  is  a  relation  taken  from  another.  Voltaire,  in  his 
pbuaaophieal  dictionary,  has  overlooked  this  distinction,  and 
has  much  to  cay  in  consequence.  It  was,  however,  no  very 
strange  matter  that  Bacon,  who  (if  the  Sp^nUum  Alehemta 
be  really  his,  of  which,  ftom  tbe  style,  we  doubt)  believed 
with  many  others  tbat  sulphur  and  mercury  were  the  first 
principled  of  all  bodies,  should  endeavour  to  compuuiid  gold, 
or  should  give  credit  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  professed 
to  have  done  so.  But  there  is  not  in  Bacon's  alchemy  any 
direction  for  the  use  of  prayers,  fasting,  or  planetary  hours. 

Tbe  great  points  by  which  Bacon  is  known  are  his  re- 
puted knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  of  the  telescope.  With 
regard  to  the  former,  it  u  not  at  all  clear  that  what  we  call 
gunpowder  is  intended,  though  some  detonating  mixture,  of 
which  saltpetre  is  an  ingredient,  is  spc^en  of  as  aanmcsily 
known.   The  passage  is  as  follows 

*  Some  things  disturb  the  ear  so  much,  tiiat  if  they' were 
made  to  happen  suddenly,  by  nig^  and  with  sufficient 
8kiU.no  dty  or  army  could  bear  theu.  No  noise  of  thunder 
could  compare  with  them.  Some  things  strike  terror  on  the 
sight,  so  uat  tbe  flashes  of  the  clouds  are  beyond  com- 
parison less  disturbing ;  works  similar  to  which  Gideon  is 
thought  to  have  performed  in  the  camp  of  the  Midianites. 
And  an  instance  we  take  from  a  childish  amusement,  which 
exists  in  many  parts  of  tbe  world,  to  wit,  that  with  an 
instrument  as  large  as  the  human  thumb,  by  the  violence  of 
the  salt  called  siJtpetre,  ao  horrible  a  noise  is  made  by  the 
rupture  of  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  bit  of  parchment,  that  it  ia 
thought  to  exceed  loud  thunder,  and  the  flash  is  stronger 
than  the  brightest  lightning.'    Opus  Majus,  p.  474. 

There  are  passages  in  tbe  work  De  Secretit  Operibai,  Ac. 
(cited  by  Hutton,  Dictionary,  art.  Gunpowder),  which 
expressly  mention  sulphur,  charcoal,  and  saltpetre  as  ingre- 
dients. But,  independently  of  the  claim  of  the  Cliinese  and 
Indians  [see  GuNPOwoBa],  there  is  an  author,  ifareua 
Grrvcus,  whose  work,  JJber  JJ^ium  (now  existing  onW  in 
Latin  translatious  from  tbe  Greek),  is  cited  by  Dr.  Jebb 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  J^.  Mead,  and  who 
appears  to  have  been  considered  by  both  as  older  than 
Bacon.  X>r.  Hutton,  into  whose  hands  Dr.  Mead's  manu- 
script passed,  found  this  writer  mentioned  by  au  Arabic 
physician  of  the  ninth  century.  Gnecus  gives  the  receipt 
for  gunpowder,  namely,  one  part  of  sulphur,  two  of  willow- 
charcoal,  and  six  of  saltpetre.  Two  manuscript  copies  of 
Grmjua  were  also  found  in  the  R(^al  U^rary  of  nria.  [See 
Marcus  Gaxcus.] 

With  regard  to  the  telescope,' U  must  be  admitted  that 
Bacon  had  conceived  the  instrument,  though  there  is  no 
proof  tbat  he  carried  htsconceptkm  into  practice,  w  iRtwnted 
iL  His  words  am  these :— '  We  can  lO  shape  tiansparant 
substances,  and  so  arrange  tbem  with  respect  to  our  sight 
and  objects,  that  rays  can  be  broken  and  beot  as  we  please, 
so  that  objects  may  be  seen  far  off  or  near,  under  whatever 
angle  we  please;  and  thus  from  an  increditde  distance  we 
may  read  the  smallest  letters,  and  number  the  grains  of  dust 
and  sand,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  tbe  angle  under 
which  we  see  them ;  and  we  may  manage  so  as  haraly  to  see 
bodies,  when  near  to  us,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the 
angle  under  which  we  cause  them  to  be  seen :  for  vision  of 
this  sort  is  not  a  consequence  of  distance,  except  as  that 
affccta  the  magnitude  of  the  angle.  And  thus  a  boy  may 
seem  a  giant,  and  a  man  a  mountain,  &c.'  The  above 
oontaina  a  true  description  of  a  telescope ;  but  if  Bacon 
had  constructed  me,  he  would  have  found  that  there  are 
impediments  to  the  indefinite  increase  of  the  magnifying 
power ;  and  still  more  that  a  boy  does  not  appear  a  giant, 
but  a  boy  at  a  smaller  distance. 

That  the  remarks  of  Bacon  are  derived  from  reflection  and 
imagination  only,  is  further  apparent  from  bis  asserting  tbat 
a  small  army  could  be  made  to  ^pear  very  large,  and  tbat 
the  »tm  and  moon  oould  he  made  to  descend,  to  all  anpear^ 
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ttiM.  down  below,  and  stand  over  the  head  of  the  enemy. 
At  tha  same  time  it  is  worth  notice,  that  these  ideas  of 
Bacon  did,  ia  aftar  times,  produce  eidier  the  telescope,  or 
some  modification  of  it,  aHisistioe  in  the  magnifyinj^  of 
images  fnoduoed  by  leflection,  and  that  before  the  date  either 
otFjanMn  or  Galileo.  Thomas  I^ges,  wm  of  Leonard 
Digges,  in  his  StrtUiotikot,  London,  1590,  pagn  359,  tiiua 
speaks  of  wlwt  his  father  had  done,  in  the  presence,  as  he 
asserts,  of  numerous  living  eye-witnesses  :— 

*  And  such  was  his  Felicitie  and  happie  successe,  not 
only  in  these  conclusions,  but  also  in  }*  Optikes  and 
Catoptikes,  Uiat  he  was  able  by  Perspectiue  Glasses,  duely 
scituate  upon  conuenient  angles,  in  such  sort  to  discouer 
every  particularitie  of  the  country  round  about,  wfaeresoeuer 
the  Sunne  beames  might  pearse :  as  sitbence  Archimedes 
(Bakon  of  Oxford  onely  excepted)  I  have  not  read  of  any  in 
action  euer  able  by  means  natural  to  performe  the  like. 
Which  partly  grew  the  aid  he  had  by  one  old  written 
book  of  the  same  Bakon's  Kxperimente,  that  bv  strange 
aduenture,  or  rather  Destinie,  came  to  bis  hanaa,  though 
chiefely  by  conioyning  mntinuell  laborious  Ptactiae  wtth 
his  Mathematicall  Studies. 

And  the  same  Thomas  IXgges,  in  his  Pantometria, 
London,  1591,  Preface,  repeats  the  same  story,  with  more 
detail,  omitting,  however,  all  mention  of  Bacon.  He  says 
that  his  fcther  — '  sundrie  times  hatli  by  proportioaall 
Glasses  duely  situate  in  conuenient  angles,  not  onely  dis- 
couered  things  farre  off,  read  letters,  numbred  peeces  of 
money  with  the  very  coyne  and  superscription  thereof,  cast 
by  some  of  his  freends  of  purpose  upon  Downes  in  open 
Fields,  but  also  seuen  miles  off  declared  what  hath  beene 
doone  at  that  instant  in  i^uate  places.  TJiere  are  yet 
living  diuerse  (of  these  his dooings)  Oeubii  Testet' 

We  must  refer,  for  flirdm  details,  to  0ie  article  Tkle- 

•COPE. 

The  question  has  been  agitated  whether  the  inveolion  of 
spectacles  is  due  to  ^con,  or  whether  thmr  had  been  intro- 
duced just  befcH«  he  wrote.  H«  certainly  describes  them', 
and  explains  why  a  plane  convex  glass  magnifies.  But  he 
seems  to  us  to  speak  of  them  as  already  in  use.  *  Hence 
this  instrument  is  useAil  to  old  pOTSons  and  those  who  have 
weak  eyes." 

The  Opus  Majus  begins  with  a  book  on  the  necessity  of 
advancing  knowledge,  and  a  dissertation  on  the  use  of 
philosophy  in  theok)gy.  It  is  followed  by  books  on  the 
utility  of  grammar  and  mathematics ;  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  runs  through  the  various  sinences  of  astronomy,  cbro- 
luAogyi  geogn^hy,  and  musie.  The  aoconnt  of  the  inha- 
bited world  is  loi^  and  curious,  and  thourii  frequently 
bued  on  that  of  Ptdemy,  or  the  writings  of  Pliny,  contains 
many  new  &cts  from  travellers  of  his  own  and  preceding 
times.  His  account  of  the  defects  in  the  calendar  was 
variously  cited  in  the  discussions  which  took  place  on 
the  subject  two  centuries  after.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  consists  of  a  treatise  on  optics  and  on  experimental 
philosophy,  insisting  on  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the 
latter.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow, 
though  very  imperfect,  was  an  original  effort  of  a  character 
altt^ether  foreign  to  the  philosophy  of  his  day.  He  attri- 
butes it  to  the  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  cloud ; 
and  the  t^ief  merit  of  his  theory  is  in  tbs  clear  and  philo- 
sophical manner  in  wfaidi  he  proves  tiiat  the  phenomenon 
is  an  appearance,  and  not  a  realitv.  Between  the  two  last- 
mentioned  books  is  a  treatise  De  MultipUeatione  Speeierum, 
entirely  filled  with  discussions  somewhat  metaphysical  upon 
the  connexion  and  causes  of  phenomena. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  fVtrther  into  details : 
nor  could  we,  in  any  moderate  space,  do  justice  to  the  varied 
learniag  of  the  author,  or  distinctly  mark  the  principal  of 
the  numerous  singular  and  now-exploded  notions  which 
are  introduced;  nor,  as  far  as  we  know,  does  Uiere  exist 
any  full  account  of  the  contents,  to  which  «e  can  refer  the 
reader. 

BACON,  SIR  NICHOLAS,  fttber  of  Sir  Frauds  Ba- 
con, and  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of  England  during 
the  first  twen^  years  of  the  reign  of  Elisabeth,  was  de- 
scended from  an  antient  and  wealthy  femily  in  Suffolk,  whidi 
had  held  considerable  possessions  in  that  county  for  several 
generations.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Robert  Bauon,  of 
Drinkston.  in  Suffolk,  by  Isabel,  daughter  of  John  Gage, 
of  Pakenham.  in  the  same  county,  and  was  bom  in  the  year 
1510  at  Chisethurst,  in  Kent.  The  biojgraphy  of  his  early 
Y^anis  nooertainj  but  hp  reo^vtd  hu  solwlaatio  educa- 


tion al  Bene't  (Corpui  Christi)  College,  Cambridge,  uid 
having  finished  his  course  of  study  there,  spent  a  consider- 
able time  abroad,  and  partieulariy  at  Paris,  for  ^e  purpose 
of  completing  his  education.   On  his  return  to  England,  be 
kept  his  terms  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  me  bar  in 
that  society.   In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  detailed 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts  of  justice  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ihe  professional  course  of  an  advocate 
cannot  be  traced  with  the  same  minuteness  as  in  modem 
times.    It  is  highly  prdbable,  that  at  an  early  period  of  bis 
practice  be  attained  a  high  reputation ;  for  in  1 537,  at  which 
time  he  vras  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  ap- 
pointed solicitor  to  the  Court  of  Augmentations,  and  nine 
years  afterwards  was  promoted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  tlu  office 
of  attorney  of  the  Court  of  Wards,  a  place  of  consideraUe 
emolument  and  responsibili^.   He  continued  to  h<dd  this 
latter  office  during  the  reign  of  Edwud  VI.,  his  patent 
being  renewed  immediately  upon  the  aGcesskm  of  that 
prince.   Upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  in  1339. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  prepared  and  presented  to  Henry  VIIL 
a  written  project  for  the  formation  of  a  college  for  tlie  study 
of  politics  and  diplomacy,  to  be  endowed  with  rart  of  the 
property  of  the  dissolved  religious  houses.  The  desiga 
was  to  instruct  tiie  students,  in  the  first  instance,  in  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages, 
and  then  to  send  them  abroad  with  the  king's  ambas- 
sadors to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs.  Some 
of  the  persons  thus  educated,  were  to  be  appointed  to  write 
the  history  of  all  embassies,  treaties,  and  other  foreign 
transactioiu,  and  also  of  all  public  trials  and  important 
judicial  proceedings  at  home;  but  before  any  of  them 
were  permitted  to  write  on  these  sulnects.  thev  were  to 
take  an  oath  betbre  the  Lord  Chanodlor  Uiat  ^vj  would 
do  it  truly,  without  respect  of  persons,  or  any  other  corrupt 
affbetion.    This  design  miscarried,  prolndtly,  as  Bumet 
suggests,  because  the  King,  '  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  had 
so  outrun  his  bounty,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to 
brin^  any  such  projects  to  effect.'    (History  qf  the  Re/or-  < 
maHon,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)   Having  adopted  the  Protestant  faith. 
Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  was  of  course  excluded  from  all  fevour  or  < 
public  employment  during  the  reign  of  Mary ;  but  upon  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  selected,  with  Sir  William  ' 
Cecil,  Sir  Francis  Knollis,  and  several  others  of  tlie  Protes-  : 
tant  party,  to  be  of  her  privy  council,  and  to  qualify  the  in- 
fluence of  those  of  the  Catholic  party  whom  she  thought  it 
prudent  to  retain  as  her  advisers.   With  Cecil  he  was  con- 
nected not  only  by  opinion  and  politics,  but  by  relationship,  . 
as  they  both  married  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  of 
Giddy  Hall,  in  Essex.   In  December.  1558.  the  queen  dia- 
placed  the  Lord  Chancellor  Heath,  who  was  also  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  gave  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon.  The 
keepers  of  the  seal  in  fonner  reigns  bad  no  dignity  nor 
authority  attached  to  their  office, bavmg  merely  the  temporary 
custody  of  the  seal,  until  the  appointment  of  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, for  the  purpose  of  sealing  such  writs  and  patents  aa 
were  required.   Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  conceiving  it  to  be 
inexpedient  that  doubts  should  exist  respecting  tho  extent 
of  his  authority,  advised  the  queen  to  make  the  appoint 
ment  by  letters-patent,  which  rendered  the  office  permanent, 
and  expressly  gave  him  all  the  rank  and  autiiority  ot  a  Lord 
Chancellor.  *  His  not  being  mised  to  that  fatgb  titie,'  says 
Bumet,  '  perhaps  flowed  from  his  own  mooesty ;  for,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  moat  learned,  most  pious,  and  wisest  men 
of  the  natiim,  so  he  retained  in  all  his  grmtness  a  modesty 
equal  to  what  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  had  carried 
with  them  to  their  highest  advanoement.*   {BUtoty  qf  thm 
Reformation,  voLii.  p.  380.) 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1559,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  opened 
the  first  parliament  of  Elizabeth  with  a  discreet  and  tem- 
perate speech,  recommending  in  particular  to  the  Ixirds  and 
Commons  a  candid  consideration  of  the  religious  differences 
which  then  agitated  the  nation,  with  a  view  to  their  satis- 
factory arrangement  This  speech,  which  is  given  at  lenf^H 
in  the  Btogrtmkia  Britanmcaf  though  partaking  of  the 
difl!\ise  and  redundant  s^le  of  that  age,  is  an  extremely 
judicions  perfermanoe,  well  eateulated  to  conciliate  eon 
tending  f^tions  and  to  remove  tlie  difficulties  by  whi«dk 
Hizabeth's  government  was  beset  at  the  commeneement  <rf 
her  reign.  One  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difBeuUiea 
was  the  settiement  of  relation,  and  in  Uiis  work  Sir  Nicbtdtu 
Bacon  was  an  important  instrument  both  in  council  and  in 
action.  In  Handi*  1559,  the  queen  appointed  a  puUio  oon- 
ferenee  to  be  iwld  in  Westminste-AlKNiy,  Ibr  toe  purpaai 
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d  iaaamaig  lereral  controverted  points  in  the  doctrines 
■nd  eemnuiies  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  agreed 
thai  nine  diriiies  should  ai^ue  on  each  side,  and  Sir  Nicho- 
las Baoo,  as  Lord  Keeper,  was  nominated  president  or 
modmtir.  Tbe  conference  ended  abruptly,  in  consequence, 
IS  it  m  averted  by  the  Protestant  party,  of  a  breach  of 
otda  «B  tbe  part  of  the  Catholic  divines,  some  of  whom 
mem  eoaacqoence  committed  by  the  Lords  of  tbe  Council 
lotbeTorer.  and  oUierm  were  required  to  give  security  to 
usver  fin-  their  disobedience  and  contempt. 

Bsfons  intimacy  with  Sir  WflUam  Cecil,  as  well  as  his 
own  ii{«i$bt  and  manly  conduct,  enabled  him  generally  to 
retain  the  favour  of  the  queen;  but  in  1564  he  was  sus- 
peried  rf  having  approved,  and  even  assisted  in  wriline,  a 
bnk.  pabltshed  by  one  Hales,  which  questioned  the  title 
of  Ifaiy,  Qneen  of  Scotland,  to  succeed,  after  Elizabeth. 
10  tlic  English  throne.  At  that  time  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained t  project  of  marrying  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  the 
queen,  and  both  she  and  that  powerful  favourite  were  greatly 
euspented  at  the  appearance  of  this  buok,  which  was  ex- 
prculf  complained  of  by  Mary's  ambassador.  Hales  was 
(MiBitted  to  the  Tower,  and  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  is  said 
Bot  to  have  had  more  band  in  the  book  than  Sir  William 
CeriL  was  ^missed  from  the  privy  council  and  from  court, 
saddificbarged  from  all  interference  with  public  aflkirs  ex- 
"nyt  in  the  Court  of  Chancer)'.  Anthony  Woo^  says 
[.lrA0iffOron.,vol.  i.  p.  177,  edit.  172l)thatit  was  contem- 
]ihled  totake  the  seal  from  him  at  this  time,  and  that  it  was 
^flercd  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who,  in  the  reien  of  Mary, 
bd  been  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  that  he 
Kftsei  to  accept  it.  At  length,  however,  by  the  assistance 
of  Cecil,  who  continued  through  life  his  firm  friend.  Bacon 
ifxaxAtA  in  reinstating  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
<{isen ;  and  he  from  this  time  until  his  death  appears  to 
iUve  enjoyed  her  favour  and  fiill  confidence  without  inter- 
nipttoo.  In  1577  the  queen  visited  him  at  the  splendid 
manmiwtudi  he  had  lately  built  at  Gorhambury,  in  Hert- 
bidduR ;  1^  it  was  to  mat  oecaskm  that  the  anecdote 
refen  which  is  related  by  Lord  Bacon  in  hia  Apophthegvu. 
Upon  the  queen's  telling  him  *  that  bis  house  was  too  Tittle 
isr  him,'  he  happily  replied,  *  Not  so,  madam ;  but  your 
o^estr  has  made  roe  too  great  for  my  house.' 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  died  on  the  20th  of  February.  1579, 
^  the  "Olh  year  of  hia  age.  The  character  of  his  mind,  aa 
snn  by  his  son.  Lord  Bacon,  appears  to  be  just  and 
aertuate.  and  is  quite  consiatent  with  all  the  facts  which 
ue  recOTded  of  his  life  and  conduct  'He  was,'  says 
Ike, '  a  {dain  Aan,  direct  and  constant,  without  all  flnesse 
and  dgublenpsA,  and  one  that  was  of  a  mind  that  a  man.  in 
b  pmate  proceedings  and  estate,  and  in  the  (NToeeedings 
of  stale,  should  rest  upon  the  sonndneas  and  strength  of  his 
an  courses,  and  not  upon  pactice  te  eiicuravent  others.' 

Maoy  speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon  as  Lord  Keeper 
^oa  fcnml  occasions  will  be  found  in  the  parliamentary 
fcaaaj  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
Kveral  addresses  by  him  to  judges  on  being  called  to  tbe 
^each  are  still  extant  in  various  ^positories  of  manuscripts. 
Hisraddreases  on  these  occasions  arc  replete  with  good  sense. 
TbeUlowing  observations  on  judicial  delays,  contained  in 
b  addieu  to  Sir  Roger  Manwood  on  bein  g  sworn  in  as  Lord 
Oael  Baron,  are  a  fair  specimen  of  bis  remarks  on  similar 
maaoos.    '  Certain  it  is.'  says  he,  *  that  albeit  a  judge  be 
^)y  fomiabed  with  knowledge,  discretion,  and  integrity, 
^if  he  be  slothful  and  do  not  expedite  his  judgments,  but 
^rt^«th  the  same  when  the  causes  be  ready  to  be  judged, 
Aea  it  Mlowetb  necessarily  that  all  the  former  three  parts 
^cm  to  small  purpose  for  the  fiirtheranoe  of  justice :  for 
it  ia  that  a  cause  ready  1o  judgment,  and  delayed  by 
be  judge,  is  a  plain  point  of  injustice ;  and  aa  a  wrong 
Mi^BCDt      a  perpetual  injustice  till  it  be  reversed,  so  is 
■be  dday  of  jodgment  a  plain  injustice  to  tbe  subject  till 
f^rven,  fcr  gut  diu  dittulit,  diu  noltdt  Again, 
^adject  many  times  doth  not  only  consume  himsdf  and 
^  whitinrr  in  unnecessary  delays,  but  it  happeneth  also 
rnnjulmL-ii  it  had  been  better  for  him  to  have  had  an 
'■  iodgment  speedily  given  against  him  before  he  had 
'  himself,  than,  being  consumed  and  undone,  to 
jodgment  done  unto  him  which  will  be  small 
*<*t'  Of  his  decisions  and  judgments  in  the  Court  of 
^■^uj  fcw  records  are  praerved.  There  is,  however, 
^  Harleian  Manuaeripts  in  the  British  Museum 
ffa-i»t.  a  very  aensible  jndidal  opinim  pronounced  by  him 
*^^^ttstkn  wbatbtt  a  peer  of  tbe  realm  is  privileged 


from  an  attachment  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  disobe 
dienee  to  a  decree  or  order  of  that  court.  This  question  he 
decided  in  the  negative. 

BACON,  FRANCIS,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  was  bom  at  York  House  in  the  Strand,  on  the  22d 
of  January,  1561.  In  boyhood  he  was  sprightly  and  intel- 
ligent beyond  his  Tears.  Tbe  Queen,  who  was  taken  with 
the  imartnesa  of  hit  answers,  used  to  tir  hnn  with  ques- 
tnns  on  various  sulijeets ;  and  it  is  said,  that  once  when 
she  asked  him  how  old  he  was,  his  reply  was  ingeniously 
complimentary  :~'  I  am  just  two  years  younger  man  youi 
Majesty's  happy  reign.'  Elizabeth  ezpr^ed  her  approba- 
tion by  calling  the  boy  'her  young  Lord  Keeper.'  Nothii^ 
is  known  of  his  early  education.  Having,  however,  parenta 
of  a  superior  order^ — a  father  distinguished  as  a  lawyer 
and  a  statesman,  and  a  mother  gifted  with  unoommon  abili- 
ties, and  eminent  for  her  learning  and  piety,  Bacon  was 
placed  favourably,  from  the  first,  for  the  Ibnnation  of  a 
learned  and  a  virtuous  character. 

In  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Whil- 

S'ft,  at  that  time  master  of  tbe  college,  uid  afterwards 
rehbisbop  of  Canterbury.  Here  Bacon  studied  with  diU 
gence  and  success.  The  fbUowiag  fact,  oonneeted  i^  hb 
residence  at  eollef^,  has  been  thus  stated  and  autiienticated 
by  Dr.  Rawley,  his  chaplain  and  biographer:— 'Whilst  he 
was  commorant  at  the  university,  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
(aa  his  Lordship  hath  been  pleased  to  impart  unto  myselQ. 
he  first  fell  into  the  dislike  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
Not  for  the  worthlessness  of  the  author,  to  whom  be  would 
ever  ascribe  all  high  attributes,  but  for  die  nnfruitfulness  of 
the  way— being  a  philosophy  (aa  his  Lordship  used  to  say) 
only  strong  for  disputations  and  contentions,  but  barren  of 
tbe  production  of  works  fur  the  life  of  mwi.  In  which  mind 
he  eontinued  to  hit  dyUig  dsy.' 


Bnwn BMiU, BrhU Uuoo^  (FraiteMnMoTUMwriBMlBb.) 

On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  enteted  Qxvft  Inn  as  a 
student  of  law.  It  is  hketly  that  his  admission  was  in 
Michaelmas  term,  since  it  appears,  from  the  records  of  tbe 
Inn,  that  he  was  made  an  antient  on  the  21st  of  November* 
1576— an  honour  usually  conferred  on  barristers,  but  be- 
stowed on  the  sons  of  judges  in  oonsequenee  of  their  birth. 
His  attendance  in  London  not  being  required  for  some  vears, 
by  the  regulations  of  his  inn.  Bacon  was  sent,  in  compliance 
with  a  custom  at  the  time  common  an^ong  the  nobilityt  to 
study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  other  countries.  He 
went  accordingly  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  tbe  British 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  France.  His  supenw  sagacity 
and  discretion  soon  induced  the  ambassador  to  intrust  him 
with  a  message  of  some  deUcaey  and  importuwe  to  the 
Queoi ;  a  commission  which  Bfteon  executed  so  as  to  obtain 
the  royal  approbation.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  made  fre- 
quent excursions  into  the  country,  spent  some  time  in  Poie- 
tiers.  and  busied  himself  in  collecting  infiirmation  on  the 
characters  and  resources  of  the  difiierent  princes  of  Eurc^. 
His  work  0/  the  State  of  Europe,  in  whidi  he  arranged  and 
estimated  the  information  thus  collected,  and  which  was 
written  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  displays  con- 
spicuously the  industry,  guided  by  deep  penetratuin,  which 
characterised  his  youthfiS  mind.  He  places  even  thing  in 
the  light  which  best  shows  its  natnn  as  a  ptditieu  denient. 
He  estimates  the  different  wugbts,  in  tbe  scale  of  nationa. 
importance,  with  an  indttctiTe  and  pUloaophie  aobemesfr— 
a  justness  diseriminatioo,  and  a  nieety  itf  taet  and  aente' 
nesa,  which  give  us  not  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  sutqect. 
but  also  an  ios^ht  into  the  aiam  of  In*  B8ad»jqwMlBAt> 
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■4ke  Hieh  obseiratioiui  by  th«  mrly  inllueDoe  of  that  un- 1 
bition  which  was  the  spring  and  life  of  his  career. 

Hu  studies  abroad  were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  his 
fltther  in  1979.  Returning  to  London  on  this  ocoasion,  he 
fbund  himself  the  only  one  of  his  fomilT  left  unprovided  for; 
his  father  having  been  prevented  bf  tne  suddenness  of  hi* 
death  from  purchasing  an  estate  with  the  money  set  aside 
for  his  youngest  son.  Instead  of  the  whole,  Francis  received 
only  a  ftftb  share  of  the  money.  This  caused  him  '  straits 
and  difficulties  '  in  his  youth.  When  a  student  in  Gray*s 
Inn.  he  divided  his  time  between  law  and  philosophy  \  and 
nothing  can  be  more  faliie  than  the  fustian  of  his  biographers 
about  his  genius  being  loo  lofty  for  the  dry  and  thorny  paths 
of  legal  investigation.  He  was  early  a  proficient  in  law, 
and  the  knowlei^  which  he  attained  could  only  have  been 
acquired  by  a  hent  of  mind  suited  to  its  investigations. 
Law  was  his  principal  study.  Though  when  a  student 
he  sketched  his  great  work  the  OrKonon,  in  a  piece  which 
bis  youthful  pride  entitled  Partut  Ttmpam  Maximuit  the 
Ormtett  &rth  <^  Time,  his  studies  were  chiefly  directed 
to  l^al  subjects. 

On  the  '27th  of  June,  1582,  be  was  called  to  the  bar. 
His  praetice  soon  became  considerable.  In  1586,  four 
years  after,  he  was  made  a  bencher.  In  his  28tb  year  he 
became  counsel  extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  In  1588  he 
was  appointed  a  reader  to  his  Inn;  and  again,  in  1600, 
the  Lent  double-reader;  appointments  which  showed  the 
opinion  of  his  professional  acquirements  held  by  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  tbem,  since  the  duty  of  reader 
was  generally  discharged  by  men  of  eminence  in  the  profes- 
sion, and  sudom  by  persons  so  young  as  Bacon  in  years 
and  practice,  when  he  flnt  received  the  honour.  His  double- 
reading  on  the  Statut*  of  Uses  has  been  re-published 
aeveml  times,  first  in  1642;  and  in  1804  it  was  edited  by 
William  Henry  Rowe,  as  a  work  criF  high  authority  on  the 
difficult  subject  which  it  investigates. 

Although  connected  with  the  most  powerful  family  of 
Elizabeth  s  reign,— the  nephew  of  Lord  Burleigh,  and  the 
cousin  of  6ir  Robert  Cecil,— his  advancement  corresponded 
neither  to  the  natural  influence  of  his  talents  nor  the  appa- 
rently favourable  position  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his 
connexions.  The  practical  and  every.day  minds  of  the 
Cecils  were  ill-fitted  for  appreciating  the  philosophic  genius 
of  Bacon ;  and  his  early  and  zealons  friendship  for  their  rival, 
the  accomphshed  and  unfortunate  Eul  of  Essex,  armed 
their  prudence  against  him.  They  represented  him  to  the 
Queen  as  a  speculative  man;  a  dangerous  individual, 
therefore,  in  the  realities  of  business.  All  that  the  Cecils 
ever  procured  for  him  was  the  reversion  of  the  office  of  Re- 

Siatrar  of  the  Star  Chamber ;  an  appointment  whicb,  to  use 
iacon's  comparison,  *  mended  his  prospect,  but  did  not  fill 
his  barn.'  It  was  twenty  years  before  he  received  the  salary 
of  1600/.  per  annum,  connected  with  tfiis  situation.  The 
exertions  of  Essex  in  behalf  of  Bacon  were  mon  hear^  but 
less  efficient,  The  office  of  solicitor -general  becoming  vacant, 
Essex  endeavoured  to  procure  the  plaoe  for  his  friend,  and 
when  baffled  by  the  superior  influence  of  the  Cecils,  he 
goierously  made  him  a  present  of  Twickenham  Park,  worth 
about  1800/.,  and  so  beautiful  a  spot,  that  Bacon  called  it 
*  a  Oarden  of  Paradise.' 

The  friendship  of  Bacon  for  this  nobleman  was  not  one  of 
mere  interest:  and. Essex  made  him  this  liberal  nresent 
baeausa  be  knew  that  Boeon'a  friendship  ibr  him  had  been 
a  bar  t»  hb  promotion.  Bacon's  seal  dso  in  attaching  his 
eldest  brothiMr  to  the  inlerests  at  Essex,  uid  braving  the 
(nposition  of  his  own  powarful  relations  in  his  cause,  ]woves 
that,  in  this  instance  at  least,  selfish  feelings  did  not  in- 
flnenoe  his  conduct  A  ooldneu  came  over  their  ftiendship 
owing  to  diibrenee  of  ptdioy  and  opinion.  Bacon  in  vain 
intreatad  Essex  to  dasist  from  the  proceedings  which  caused 
his  ruin.  They  parted  on  bad  terms  in  consequence. 
Baoon  reckoned  the  last  act  of  Essex  no  better  than  mad- 
ness. When  ruin  closed  round  upon  him.  Bacon  did  not 
desert  him.  Risking  and  ennountering  the  displeasure  of 
the  Quaan  oa  behalf  of  a  friend,  of  whose  conduct  he  did  not 
approve,  Baoon  did  every  thinv  that  ingenious  remonstrance 
and  afhctionate  intreaty  could  do  with  her  Maiestv  in 
behalf  of  the  fll-advised  Earl.  It  Is  true,  that  at  the  com- 
mand ofher  majes^.  Baoon  appannd  as  one  of  her  m^esty's 
counsel  against  his  former  mend ;  but  not  to  mention  the 
oompulsion  laid  up<Mi  him  by  tlM  dntias  of  his  offiee,  and 
iha  risk  of  imidieation  in  the  treasons  of  his  patron,  oonae- 
qnoit  upon  raltasal,  Oe  oH^tunUy  whioh  n  gave  Un  at 


mitigating  the  severity  of  accusation.—of  more  effectually 
securing  the  interests  of  his  friend  at  court — viewed,  as  these 
things  ought  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the  mildness  of  bit 
manner  of  conducting[  the  case,  his  choice  of  a  part  the 
least  prominent  possible,  and  the  disinterestedness  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  urged  the  Queen  for  the  pardm  and 
restoration  of  Essex,  appeal'  to  place  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion  in  a  light  less  equivocal  than  that  in  which  it  has 
been  generally  displayed  by  many  of  those  who  have  nar- 
rated the  circumstances.  When  commanded  by  the  Queen 
and  her  counsel  to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  the  treasons  ol 
Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  it  was  found  necessary  to  altei 
and  embitter  it  considerably,  the  attachment  of  Bacon 
having  softened  down  his  stetement  so  much  that  it  was 
reckoned  too  mild  for  the  nature  of  the  cose ;  and  her 
majesty  remarked  on  first  reading  it,  *  I  see  old  love  is  not 
easily  forgotten.'  The  public  judge  only  by  appearances, 
and  Bacon's  conduct  was  aeocrdingly  much  censured.  In 
his  own  vindication,  he  addiossed  to  one  of  the  deceased 
earl's  most  devoted  fHends  a  letter,  stating  his  conduct,  and 
claiming  merit  to  himself  on  ^unds  which  perhaps  will 
not  satMfy  those  who  require,  in  political  friendships,  the 
disinterested  and  self-sacrificing  feelings  of  private  attach- 
ment 

In  1 592  Bacon  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  counQr 
of  Middlesex,  and  dintinguished  himself  in  the  debates  by 
taking  the  popular  side.   His  first  political  production  was 
published  in  1594.   It  was  obser\'ations  upon  a  libel,  en- 
titled A  Declaration  of  the  Cuuset  n/the  great  Trouble*. 
It  was  charged  with  flattery  to  the  queen  and  the  ministry. 
But  the  praise  never  oversteps  the  modest  truth,  which  his- 
tory has  confirmed,  and  the  pamphlet  is  more  a  vindication 
of  England  than  of  its  government.    In  1596  his  moat 
popular  work,  Ettayt  or  Counsels,  Civil  <md  Moral,  was 
publishedi  and  about  the  same  time  his  Maxtms  of  Law. 
His  cucumstanees  at  thu  time  were  very  bad :  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  his  attempts  at  forming  a  lucrative  matri- 
monial connexion,  and  twice  arrested  for  debt.   Two  years 
afterwards  his  History  of  the  Alienation  Office  was  written : 
the  MS.  is  in  the  Inner  Temple  Libraiy.   The  question 
which  it  considers  is,  whether  '  the  profits  ought  to  be  lent 
out  to  farm  or  not  ;*  and  the  principles  of  poliucal  economy 
on  which  the  matter  is  decidGO,  if  they  would  scarcely  stand 
the  test  of  the  present  state  of  science,  certainly  display  con- 
spicuously his  talents  for  such  discussion.   His  In  /elicem 
Memonam  EUzabethee  AngUes  Begints  was  also  written 
about  this  period.   It  was  not  published,  however,  until 
after  his  death,  when  it  appeared,  according*  tc  directions 
left  in  his  will.   This  work,  entitled  in  English  Htlidiies 
qf  Quern  Elizabeth,  is  a  noble  eulogium  on  the  uharacter  of 
an  illustrious  princess,  covering  all  the  parts  ot  her  history 
with  tile  eloquent  praise  of  one  whose  admiration  flowed 
fhlly,  in  sirite  of  the  fact  that  she  had  constantly  obstructed 
and  retarded  his  ambitious  views  and  advancement.  It 
was  about  the  time  this  panegyric  was  written,  that  a  second 
legal  treatise  appeared,  callwl  The  Use  of  the  Lawjbr  ths 
Preservation  of  our  Persons,  Goods,  and  Qood  Name,  ac- 
cording til  the  laws  and  ctutonu  of  this  land. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Jomes  I.  the  fortunes  of  Bacon 
brightened.  He  had  employed  every  art  in  order  t« 
make  sure  of  his  interest  with  the  new  monarch,  vrriUng 
to  all  the  Scottish  gentlemen  of  whom  he  possessed  any 
knowledge  to  engage  tiieir  influmice  and  sKVioes  in  bin 
behalf.  His  viguuoe  had  its  reward.  On  the  23rd  ol 
July,  1603,  he  was  one  of  £37  gentlemen  who  reeeived  th« 
honour  of  knighthood.  His  eloquence  and  information  oava 
him  great  weight  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Having  Seen 
appointed  b^  me  lower  house  to  make  a  repiesentntiDn  ol 
the  oppresBioiu  of  the  royal  purveyors  committed  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  he  exeentad  his  dehcato  task  with  a  de- 
gree of  address,  which  combined  prudence  and  boldness 
well  as  to  satisfy  both  the  king  and  the  pariiamenc.  The 
parliament  gave  him  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the  king  made 
nim  one  of  his  counsel.  He  received  with  tliis  appointment, 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1604,  a  pension  of  40»  a-year  and 
60/.  additional  for  the  joint  services  of  himself  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Anthony  Bacon :  and  he  continued  to  naa  is 
spite  of  the  oppositiim  of  Ceeil,  now  Earl  of  Salisbary, 
and  the  powerful  rivaUT  ot  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  attorney- 
general.  Adoemetmemt  qf  Learning  was  published  in 
160S.  Two  years  after  he  was  made  st^tor-general, 
and  his  proftesimal  diligeuee  was  crowned  with  dzstu^ 
guished  suocais.  His  praotssa/iir  Wertiquister  Hall  iob 
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mM.  Swetnfial  in  his  prafcn^*  and  a  hvmitita  with 
Aa  peofle,  be  adJ«d  to  his  good  ftirtnoe  a  rich  wife.  Alice, 
duinter  of  Benedict  Bainham,  Biiq.,  a  wealthy  alderman 
•f  ubAhl   His  addreas  in  stating  the  grievaneet  of  tbe 
nilios  b  tbe  king,  an  undertaking  with  which  be  was 
hitnaCed  bf  the  Commons,  without  lesaening  his  influence 
It  amt.  increased  bis  popularity  among  the  people.  His 
speech  00  ei^anging  the  antient  tenures  of  the  crown 
(brammpelent  revenue,  advanced  his  reputation  still  higher 
br  its  clearness  and  eloquence.    Though  en^ssed  with  the 
i&in  of  pabHc  life,  bis  engageraenta  did  not  turn  him 
a»de  from  nis  great  design — formed  in  his  early  youth  and 
eberi^ed  in  his  maturer  years— tbe  development  of  his  im- 
peved  plan  for  stodying  the  sciences.    He  published  the 
Sronod-wotk  of  his  Ifovum  Organon  Seientiarum,  bis  Cogi- 
tatart  Fita,  nnd  sent  copies  of  it  to  his  learned  IHends  for 
oaainstion  and  ertticisni.   TheFHumLabyrinthiwa*  tbe 
tr^iuldtaughtof  his  Coffitataet  Vita.   Tbe  authorof  ori- 
ptiol  and  anpopalar  (becau9eTiew)opinionsin  philosophy,  Sir 
Francis  Bacoa.  exercised  the  utmost  prudence  in  the  publi* 
istion  of  bis  Tiews,  adapting  the  light  to  the  visual  organs 
of  others  so  as  Tather  to  enlighten  than  to  dazzle,  and 
ktting  in  no  more  rays  into  tbe  dirk  chamber  of  science, 
vhich  it  was  his  purpose  to  light  up,  than  was  necessary 
gndoallT  and  effectually  to  increase  its  briiibtness  into  ¥^xr\- 
Aine.   This  was  not  all.    He  gained  a  literary  and  philo- 
nphiral  reputation  by  writing  on  less  perilous  subjects,  with 
^  intention,  as  he  frequently  stated,  of  securing  an  amount 
ft  eoDiideration  and  respect  likely  to  protect  and  bulwark 
^  peculiar  and  ori^nal  opinions  from  the  attacks  to  which 
thcT  would  necessarily  be  exposed  on  their  first  publication. 
Thti  WIS  tbe  object  of  bis  next  work.  The  Wisdom  <tf  tke 
iwfeatt.  wfaieh  was  published  in  1 6 1 0.   It  prepared  persons 
afall  varieties  of  opinion  for  receiving  with  respect  any  thing 
^  came  fiom  him :  tbe  admirers  of  the  wisdom  of  our 
aaeesfens  were  coDciliated  by  the  discussion  of  a  favourite 
tfaene,  ind  the  original  thoughts  clothed  in  beautiful  and 
rioc|semUngaage,  which  he  infused  into  a  hackneyed  dis- 
caswni.  leased  a  hieber  class  of  readers. 

In  the  year  I G 1 1  Bacon  was  a  joint  judge  of  the  Knight 
Marshals'  Court.  In  1S13  he  was  appointed  attorae}'- 
eenent  and  elected  a  member  of  the  privy  council.  On 
&ts  occasion  tbe  House  of  Commons  showed  their  regard 
&r  him  in  a  particular  manner.  It  was  objected  that  a  seat 
in  the  lower  was  incompatible  with  the  duties  of  the  attor- 
UT-^eral  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament  'Die  objec- 
tkn  was  thought  Talid,  but  overruled  in  his  particular  case, 
iacDBsideratioDof  their  regard  for  his  servioes.  His  income 
WIS  BO*  eoottderable.  His  profesrional  practice  was  great : 
dw sttnnqr-generaLsblti  was  worth  6000/.  per  annum;  as 
Bei^ittiar  oifthc  Star  Chamber,  he  received  I600Z.;  and  be 
kad  a  good  estate  in  Hertfordshire,  end  bis  father's  seat  of 
Gothaiabury,  by  the  death  of  his  brother.  An  income  like 
dsts.  adi^'to  liis  wife's  large  fortune,  might  bo  su^nsed 
■sflicieDt  to  remove  all  temptations  to  increase  it  by  doubt- 
U  or  dishonourable  means. 

While  be  was  attorney-general  Bacon  was  engaged  pro- 
fcisioDally  in  several  impOTtant  cases.  He  was  the  king's 
i^sit  against  Peachum,  a  clergyman  who  was  prosecuted 
^  tnason  contained  in  a  sermon  never  preached ;  and  he 
exRted  himself  in  getting  the  opinion  of  the  judges  before 
Aetiial,  notwithstanding  the  unwillinjgness  of  Chief  Justice 
Cske,  and  tbe  illegality  and  injustice  of  such  procedure. 
Ob  the  trial  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset  for  the 
■ndv  of  Sir  Ibomas  Orerbury  in  the  Tower,  he  distin- 
^vnhcdhimsdf  by  tbe  perspicui^  and  eloquence  with  which 
he  eandaeted  tbe  prosecution. 

It  1m  been  common  to  describe  Bacon  as  a  flatterer  of 
yoioDS  ID  power.  That  he  was  a  courtier  is  undeniable, 
h  annt  be  mentioned  to  his  praise,  however,  that  he  never 
fod  his  eoDit  to  Somerset ;  and  his  connexion  with  V  illiers 
*B  hf  no  means  one  of  servility  and  Uattery,  for  he  often 
Ktid  independently,  and  his  letten  to  him  are  full  of  advice, 
teedam,  and  sometimes  reproof. 

Od  tbe  7th  of  March,  1617,  he  was  made  lord  keeper  of 
^  great  seal,  and  on  tbe  7th  of  May  following  he  took 
^Att-  Daring  tbe  King's  visit  to  Scotland,  the  new  lord 
^■^curosed  considCTahle  power;  but  he  did  not  exer- 
^k  to  as  to  rieaae.  His  mancBUvring  to  prevent  a  mar- 
'»yWt<m!u  Sir  John  YilUera,  brother  of  Bucking^iamthe 
"pkHrite,  and  a  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  an 
^■■vU^  vould  have  incnaaed  the  power  of  his  rivsl, 
^''V^lte  in  pexplezttr,  uid  brought  on  him  the  reaent- 


ment  of  Villien.  He  also  oflhnded  James  by  ft  inking  ill  «f 
the  projected  marriage  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
Infknta  of  Spain.  In  many  instances  he  aoted  in  his  high 
office  in  a  way  beneficial  to  the  state.   He  levwal  times 

refused  to  put  the  seals  to  tbe  improvident  grants  of  Buck 
ingham.  His  prudence,  however, enaMed  him  toregainthe 
favour  and  friendship  which  he  lost  by  these  proceedings, 
and  his  advancement  continued.  On  the  4thof  January,  1618, 
he  reached  tbe  summit  of  his  ambition  in  being  ai^winted 
lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  end  by  letters-patent  dated 
Wanstead,  UthJuly,  1618,  he  was  created  Banm  Verulant, 
and  took  his  seat  among  the  peers,  Egerton,  the  old  lord 
chancellor,  had  wished  Bacon  to  be  his  Kuccessor,  and  Bacon 
himself  wrote  to  the  king  soliciting  the  place  on  the  grounds 
of  his  superior  fitness  for  the  office,  and  the  ready  flexibihty 
with  which  he  would  accommodate  himself  to  the  will  and 
wishes  of  his  sovereign.  On  putting  the  seals  intc  his  hands 
his  Majesty  gave  him  three  advices,  first,  *  never  to  seal  any- 
thing without  mature  deliberation;  secondly,  to  give  righte- 
ous judgments  between  parties  with  dispatch  ;  and  thirdly, 
not  to  extend  the  royal  prerogative  too  far.'  Bacon  entered 
on  his  high  office  with  great  pomp,  and  delivered  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech  on  the  advices  of  the  king,  in  presence  of 
many  of  the  nobility.  The  influence  of  Buckingham  had 
been  exerted  in  his  behalf,  and  his  letter  of  thanks  to  that 
nobleman  is  truly  eloquent  and  beautiful.  Anxious  to  secure 
the  '  golden  opinions '  of  the  profession,  tne  new  lord  chan- 
cellor  invited  the  judges  to  a  dinner,  and  requested  that, 
since  it  was  not  his  intention  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court 
of  chancery  beyond  its  ordinary  limits,  they  would  inform  him 
if  ever  they  were  dissatisfied  with  his  proceedings,  in  order  to 
a  mutual  and  satisfectory  adjustment  of  matters.  He  intro- 
duced some  reforms  into  his  court.  He  caused  two  reportns 
to  he  app<Huted  with  a  salary  of  100/.  each,  and  made  some 
judi<uous  srrsugements  in  regard  to  hearing  counsel  and 
cases.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1619,  be  got  the  farming 
of  the  Alienation  Office.  Next  year  he  was  made  Viscount 
St.  Alban's.  In  the  beginning  of  1 62u  he  kept  his  birth-day 
with  great  state.  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet,  celebrated  hu 
virtues,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  in  some  lines, 
which  are  part  of  a  ouuque  performed  on  the  occasion. 
Bacon  chose  this  iavourable  moment  for  the  publication  of 
bis  Organon.  We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  chief  concern  of 
his  early  thoughts  and  of  his  matured  mind.  In  tbe  midst 
of  a  rising  career  of  professional,  political,  and  literary  effort. 
Bacon  was  moulding  and  shaping  his  great  work,  listening 
with  on  anxious  ear  to  the  ramsrks  of  the  learned  of  his 
times,  and  at  the  height  and  maturity  t£  his  genius,  wlua 
possessing  all  the  highest  honours  which  talent  and  leam- 
mg  oould  give  him  in  his  native  land,  we  find  tbis  '  servant 
of  posteri^ '  committing  to  its  sbw  but  infaUible  tribunal  a 
work  which,  in  reference  to  science,  hss  been  universally 
pronounced — the  judgment  of  reason  and  experience  in  this 
rare  instance  coufinnius  tbe  boastings  of  youth — th« 
greatett  birth  qf  time.  This  work  was  tbe  gradual  forma- 
tion  of  a  creating  spirit.  It  was  wrou!(ht  up  and  poUshed 
with  the  sedulous  industry  of  an  artist  who  labours  for  poi- 
terity.  like  the  Analogy  of  Butler,  and  all  the  greater 
productions  of  thought,  we  Organon  of  Bacon  was  the 
result  of  painstaking  labour  spread  through  many  years. 
Besides  tbe  Partut  Temporit  Maximut,  me  Cogitata  et 
Visa,  and  the  FHum  Labyrinthi,  works  which  were  outUnes 
and  model-figures  pteparad  at  distant  and  diiferant  stages 
of  this  long^studied  induction.  Bacon  oofued  his  work 
twelve  times,  revising,  corriBcUng,  and  altermg  it  year  by 
year  before  it  was  reduced  to  that  fhrm  ia  which  it 'was 
committed  to  the  {vess. 

The  reception  of  the  work  was  such  as,  in  the  natuie  of 
things*  must  always  be  given  to  a  production  of  its  closr— 
mingled  ridicule  and  admiration,  fhe  geniuses  laughed  at 
it,  and  men  of  talent  and  acquirement,  whose  studies  had 
'  narrowed  their  minds  into  particular  channels,  incapable  of 
understanding  its  reasonings  and  appreciating  its  origin 
nality,  tuined  wits  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  new 
puhUcation  of  the  philosophic  loid  chanoellor.  Dr.  Andrews, 
a  forgotten  wit  of  those  days,  perpetrated  a  vile  pun  upou 
the  town  and  title  of  Su  Alban's  by  saying,  in  some  doggerel 
vanes,  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  to  Duw-UtbUt 
Dunstable,  and  therefore  appropriate  to  the  author  of  such 
a  book.  Mr.  Secretary  Cuffe  said  that  it  was  a  book  which 
a  food  could  not  have  written,  and  a  wise  man  would  not. 
The  pedantio  king  described  it  as  like  ^  peace  of  Ood, — it 
paaseth  all  understsnding.  Bacon  presented  a  copT  t«  Sii 
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Uwud  Coke,  on  wblch  there  is  still  to  be  teen.  In  the  hand- 
writimt  of  Ais  eminent  lawyer,  tbe  following;  reproof  to  the 
(uthor  for  going  out  of  his  profession  with  an  allusion  to  his 
character  u  a  prerogative  lawyer,  and  hit  cmmpt  adminis- 
tration of      court  of  chancery. 

Edk.  Cclw;  ndoM  Biitbort*. 

Anctori  cotuIUam. 
futunm  pani  Tetenim  docammiU  Mnlvnun, 
iHtann  li|M  JntlUmqiwi  priat.— Oct.  UtW. 

Under  a  derioe,  on  the  title-page,  of  a  ship  paaang 
through  the  pillars  of  Hercules  Coke  wrote  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  at  wit— 

It  drMHtiBtb  not  to  be  re*d  tn  wlioola. 
But  to  be  ft«ighted  in  the  thip  of  fool*. 

Some  who  respected  Bacon's  character  and  office,  remon- 
stnted  with  the  Lord  ChanceUor.  Sir  Thomas  Bodley 
wrote  to  him,  that  it  *  consisted  of  averment  without  other 
fbroe  of  ailment.'  And  he  was  represented  by  more  than 
one  man  of  distinction  in  those  times  as  *  no  great  philoso- 
pher—a man  rather  of  show  than  of  depth,  who  wrote  phi- 
losophy like  a  lord  chancellor.' 

He  was  understood  by  some.  Ben  Jonson,  after  the 
author's  death,  described  tbe  book  in  terms  of  the  highest 
praise.  *  Though  by  tbe  most  of  superficial  men  who  can- 
not get  beyond  ue  title  of  nominalt,  it  is  not  penetrated  nor 
understood,  it  really  openeth  all  defects  of  learning  what- 
soever. My  conceit  of  his  person  was  never  increased  to- 
wuds  him  by  his  place  or  honours.  But  I  have  and  do 
reverence  him  for  the  greatness  that  was  only  proper  in 
himself,  and  in  that  be  seemed  to  me  ever  by  his  work  one 
of  the  greatest  men  and  most  worthy  of  admiration  that 
had  been  in  many  ages.'  Though  the  kins  had  expressed 
what  doubtless  he  felt,  the  difficulty  of  understandmg  the 
work,  he  wrote  to  Bacon  stating  what  it  is  likely  was  his 
aincere  opinion,  that  he  agreed  with  him  in  many  of  his 
remarks,  and  assured  him  that  he  could  not  have  *  made 
choice  of  a  subject  more  befltting  his  place  and  his  universal 
and  methoditud  knowledge.*  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  on  re- 
ceiving three  copies,  was  highly  compumentaty :  *  Your 
lordship  hath  done  a  raeat  and  everUving  benefit  to  all  the 
children  of  nature,  and  to  nature  herself  hi  her  uttermost 
extent  of  latitude :  who  never  before  had  so  noble  nor  so 
true  an  interpreter;  never  so  inward  a  secretary  of  her 
cabinet*  On  the  continent  the  work  was  more  highly 
honoured  than  at  home,  being  esteemed  by  many  of' the 
roost  competent  judges,  as  one  of  the  most  important 
accessions  ever  made  to  philosophy. 

After  this  the  glory  of  Bacon  set  for  ever.  His  name  be- 
comes tarnished  with  infamy.  The  ordinaiy  apologies  for 
his  conduct,  the  rapacity  of  bis  servants,  and  bis  connexion 
inth  Buckingham,  fail  entirely  in  washing  out  the  foul  blot 
fixed  upon  him  by  the  facts  of  his  conduct  He  was  the 
victim  of  improvidence,  a  vice  which  gave  him  a  perpMual 
craving  fbr  money  to  supply  the  wants  which  it  created.  A 
desire  of  this  kind,  kept  alive  by  the  constant  neressities  which 
it  caused  to  press  upon  him,  undermined  thoae  honourable 
and  honest  in-incipiles  in  regard  to  neininiary  matters  without 
which  no  man  was  ever  either  upright  or  respectable.  Various 
writers  tave  gloied  over  the  disgraceful  truths  which  belong 
to  this  period  of  an  extraordinary  life,  and  have  thus  deprived 
the  world  of  the  warning  and  instruction  which  they  afford. 
Tbe  f^ts  are  almost  too  painful  for  minute  statement ;  they 
increased  in  number  and  disgraceAilness  as  the  inquiry 

Sroeeeded,  and  the  two  complaints  and  accusations  which 
nt  occupied  attention  multiplied  tc  upwards  of  twenty-four 
befbre  the  end  of  the  prooeedings.  Shortly  after  his  ele- 
vation to  the  woolsack,  one  Wrenham,  against  whom  he  had 
decided  a  case  in  chancery,  complained  to  the  king,  and 
tbongh,when  inquired  into,  the  circumstances  turned  out  in 
Bacon's  favour,  the  industry  and  pertinacity  of  this  indi- 
vidual excited  suspicions  in  several  quarters  of  the  integrity 
of  the  chancellor.  The  House  of  Commons  appointed  a 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of  law. 
On  the  1 5th  of  March,  1 620,  Sir  Robert  Phillips  reported,  in 
amanner  full  of  delicacy  and  respect  to  the  high  station  and 
illustrions  talents  of  Bacon,  that  two  charges  of  corruption 
had  been  brought  against  the  lord  chancellor.  The  cases 
were  lifted  immediately.  Eager  to  ascertain  the  exact  par- 
ticulars, to  elicit  the  just  amount  and  kind  of  blame  attached 
to  a  personage  so  elevated,  tbe  committee  sat  every  day  on 
the  cose,  and  made  daily  leporla  to  the  house  on  the  evi- 
dence brought  befbre  them.  In  the  discussions  on  these  I 
Wts,  though  there  weni  not  wanting  aptdc^ists  and  de-  j 


fenders  of  the  conduct  of  this  corrupt  judge,  tbe  moral  in 
dignation  of  many  of  the  members  was  expressed  in  term 
of  the  strongest  reprobation.  The  first  case  was  of  a  poo 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Aubrey,  who  finding  his  suit  ii 
chancery  going  on  with  a  ruinous  slowness,  was  advised  t 
quicken  it  by  a  gift  to  the  lord  chancellor.  In  his  anxiet 
and  distress  he  borrowed  a  hundred  pounds  from  a  usurer 
Lord  Bacon  received  the  money.  Sir  Geo^  Hastings  aa 
Mr:  Jenkins  took  the  bribe  in  to  the  Lord  Chancelhv  at  hi 
lodgings  in  Gray's  Inn,  and  on  coming  out  again  assure 
the  poor  and  anxious  suitor  in  his  lordship's  name  of  thank 
fulness  and  sueoeag.  The  ease  was  decided  against  bin 
When  the  ehanedlor  heard  of  the  complaints  of  his  viotin 
he  sent  for  his  friend  Sir  George  Hastings  and  entreate 
him,  with  many  professions  of  affection  and  esteem,  to  sta 
the  clamour  of  the  poor  man  whom  he  had  cheated.  Th 
evidence  in  tbe  next  case  varied  tbe  form  and  deepened  th 
colours  of  tbe  lord  chancellor's  guilt.  Mr.  Egerton  ha 
several  suits  pending  in  chancery  against  Sir  Rowlan 
Egerton,  and  under  the  name  of  an  expression  of  gratitud 
ferpast  services,  lie  presented  the  chancellor  with  300 
The  case  went  in  his  favour,  until  the  opposite  and  losin 
party  expressed  his  gratitude  also  to  the  judge  in  th 
shape  of  400/.,  when  the  superiority  of  four  over  thre 
turned  the  scales  of  equity  against  him.  On  one  of  thes 
occasions,  when  the  decision  was  drawn  out  though  not  deli 
vered,  the  influence  of  a  well-bestowed  bribe  induced  th 
chancellor  to  reverse  his  decree.  The  Lady  Wharton,  hearin 
that  her  suit  was  likely  to  go  against  her,  was  too  clevc 
and  high-spirited  a  woman  to  be  defeated  without  a  struggle 
She  wrought  a  purse  with  her  own  hands,  and  havu^ 
filled  it  witn  100/.,  waited  upon  Bacon  at  his  apartment) 
and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of  her  own  making 
The  chancellor  was  of  course  too  gallant  a  gentleman  't 
refuse  anything  from  the  hands  of  so  fair  a  lady.'  Sb 
gained  her  cause. 

The  discussion  in  the  Commons  issued  in  referring  th 
whole  of  the  case  to  the  Peers,  the  only  authority  competen 
to  subject  him  to  trial.  The  kins  told  a  deputation  c 
tbe  Commons  to  proceed  fearlessly  whatever  might  be  th 
consequences,  and  whoever  mirht  be  implicated ;  but  h 
felt  exceedingly  for  the  chancellor,  received  him  with  un 
diminished  affieiction,  and  caused  a  short  recess  of  Parlia 
ment  to  give  him  time  for  nis  defence.  The  spirit  of  Bacoi 
wag  crushed  within  him.  His  servants  were  undoubtedl; 
the  agents  who  sought  out  the  victims  of  his  corruption 
and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  their  master  was  himsel 
ruined  by  the  rapacity  and  extravagance  in  which  he  per 
mitted  them  to  indulge.  During  the  investigation  of  tli 
charges,  when  Bacon  one  day  entered  his  house,  and  hi 
costly  menials  rose  up  and  saluted  him,  he  said  bitterU 
*  Sit  down,  my  masters,  your  rise  has  been  my  fall.'  H 
was  great  even  in  such  circumstances,  and  the  nativ 
digni^  of  his  mind  shone  out  even  through  the  disgrac 
in  which  he  had  clothed  himself.  There  is  someuiin! 
inexpressibly  touching  in  the  contrition  whic^  be  expreBse> 
in  the  seneral  confession  which  he  first  sent  to  the  lords  ap 
pointed  to  try  him.  This,  however,did  notsatisfy  the  indig 
nation  of  his  judges.  They  demanded  a  particular  con 
fessk>n  of  each  charge  by  itself,  a  specification  of  the  minut 
details  of  his  meanness  and  guilt.  This  Lord  Bacon  seni 
and  when  a  deputation  of  tbe  lords  waited  upon  him  to  inquir 
if  this  paper  was  bis  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied  'It  i 
my  act— my  hand— my  heart  O,  my  \ordi,  spare  a  broko 
reed.'  He  was  stripped  of  his  offices,  disqualified  for  publi 
hfe,  banished  boyona  the  precincts  of  tbe  court,  sub'|ccte> 
to  a  fine  of  40,000/.,  and  to  imprisonment  in  tbe  Tovc 
during  the  Idng's  pleasure. 

He  was  confined  fbr  a  short  Ume  in  the  Tower,  and  tbei 
dischai^ed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  he  obtained 
license  to  come  for  a  time  within  the  verge  of  the  court 
And  though  this  sentence  was  afterwi^s  commuted  by  th 
king  his  ruined  fortunes  were  never  repaired,  and  w 
have  seldom  felt  the  degradation  into  which  Bocon  ha 
suuk  himself  so  painftiUy  as  when  reading  tbe  words  of  bi 
pardon  for  all  the  frauds,  deceits,  impostures,  bribes,  coi 
ruptions,  and  other  mal-practices  of  which  he  had  bee' 
found  guilty.  He  was  summoned  to  attend  parliament  be 
fore  he  died ;  but  tbe  remainder  of  his  days  were  spen 
chiefly  in  scientific  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  the  friend 
whom  adversity  had  left  him.  His  name  bemg  high  abrouc 
when  the  Marquis  d'Effrat  brought  into  England  th 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I.,  he  pud 
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not  tQ  BieoB,  and  wu  reoeived  by  hi*  lordihip,  who  vu 
Img  oAm  bad,  witli  the  curtaini  drawn.   *  You  letemble 
lbB«Bgdsft>idtbitmini»1«Ttohim);  we  hearthoaabaingB 
wMitimiaiiy  talked  oC  V*  belien  tiiem  mperiw  to  mankind, 
todt  aawr  haro  the  eooaolation  to  tea  tiwm.*  HUlud- 
ihip  lepfied.  '  that  if  fte  duui^  of  odien  eompand  him 
b  an  1^1,  bia  owti  inftnnitiea  told  him  he  wai  a  man.* 
Buod's  vorks  on  natural  histor;.  htj  ffUtory  qf  Henry  VIL, 
tad  some  otbcn,  wore  published  aftir  his  di^raoe.  Soien- 
tiSt  |KirsmU  were  lua  oonsolaticH),  and  at  laat  caused  hii 
ituh.    The  &ther  yf  experimental  philosophy  was  the 
aaitTT  of  an  experiment.   The  retort  which  tie  was  using 
eani,  and  parts  M  it  struck  his  head  and  stomach.  Ferer 
xsd  deftoxioa  va«  the  eonaequence.   We  have  no  parti 
colar  account  of  his  death.   His  last  letter  was  written  to 
ibe  eail  of  Arundel,  in  whoae  bouse  at  Highgate  he  expired 
m  the  9dt  <^  April,  1636,  in  his  sixtf-aixth  year.   In  this 
letter  he  ealU  himself  the  *  martyr  of  adenoe,'  and  compares 
^imadf  to  FUny  the  cUer.  whoae  death  was  eanaed  by  fab 
oraF-seahma  obaervation  of  Veanviua.  In  hia  will  ha  aays, 
'  My  name  and  nemory  I  leave  to  ftreign  natkmi.  and  to 
my  own  eoantrrmen,  after  some  time  be  passed  over.*  Lord 
Baooo  left  no  children- 

Tbe  aeeoanpliahmento  ot  Lord  Bacon  were  nnrivalled  in  his 
irf,  and  lua  dianeter  displayed  the  phenomentm  of  great 
an^inafityoontlHned  with  a  most  extenuve  range  of  acquire- 
RHfila.  He  was  a  poet  and  ast  irator,  a  lawyer  and  a  statss- 
JDAU.  In  the  philoaopby  of  experiment  and  of  observation 
Se  ns  pre-eminenL  The  metaphysical  and  the  physical 
Viae  both  eoiwenial  to  his  genius  ;  and  although  the  taint 
if  his  immoruity  has  induced  many  to  doubt  the  extent 
Kkd  to  depreciate  the  excellence  of  bis  knowledge  and  ability 
ID  efoy  department,  except  bis  method  of  itn^ng  nature, 
m  impaiciii  and  searohinff  examination  will  6U  as  with 
v^aiioD  aa  we  sueceasireTy  trace  his  steps  in  almost  every 
krudft  of  mteUectnad  exertion. 

Tte  yimA  of  Bacon  vaa  poetical :  his  works  abound  in 
uugny.  It  is  trtie  tlu^  small  wits  have  ridiculed  all  his 
poetical  inleosiona,  heeanse  in  hia  venkm  of  the  Piahnahe 
ays  Alt  ■  man's  life  hangs  on  ImtOe  pina,'  and  spaaks  of 


that  Mkc*  Urn  MM  10  wMh  like  baOIag  fu. 

Still  we  find  in  Lord  Bacon's  verses  many  vigonxu  Unet, 
ad  woe  passages  of  great  beauty. 

The  merits  of  Baoon  as  an  orator  were,  in  the  opinion  of 
Bco  Jonsoo,  the  most  competent  critic  of  his  age,  confirmed 
u  it  k  by  the  testimony  of  Francis  Osborne,  and  the  effects 
ekiqaeoce,  undoubtedly  not  equalled  in  his  own  time. 
%rTalter  Raleigh  reckoned  him  the  only  man  of  his 
%  vht  was  equally  eminent  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker. 
lit  fiiDewine  pasaage.  fiom  Jonaon,  is  a  ramarkaHe  one : 
■ifiMiwmtxm  and  ita  Taaineas  ^ve  wdght  to  fba  opinion 
lAich  it  cnmaaea : 

'Hmm  happened  in  my  time  one  noble  speaker  who  was 
U  «f  gravity  in  hia  speaking.   His  language,  when  he 
Mid  span  or  paaa  by  a  jest,  nobly  censorious.   No  man 
HK  s^ke  moxe  neatly,  more  prisly,  more  weightily,  or 
■Atad  less  emptineas,  less  idleness  in  what  he  uttered. 
No  asmbei  <^  hb  speech  but  consisted  of  his  own  graces  ,* 
hs  kearen  conld  not  cough  nor  look  aside  from  him  with- 
•atloa.   Ste  Gommuuled  when  be  spoke;  andhisjadgea 
mn  pleaaed  and  angry  at  his  devotion.   No  man  had  their 
i*Tfiwis  miae  in  bis  power.   The  fear  of  every  man  that 
ieard  him  was  lest  he  should  make  an  end.   Cieero  is 
■idtobeihe  only  wit  that  the  people  of  Rome  hadequalled 
to  their  empire.    Jngeniwn  par  tmperio.   We  have  had 
■My,  and  m  tlMir  aeveral  ages  (to  take  in  but  the  former 
m\  Kr  Thomas  Hote.  the  elder  Wiat,  Henry  Earl  of 
wnr,  Chaloner,  Smith.  C&ai,  Bishop  Gardiner,  were  tot 
'hvtimea  admirable,  and  the  more  because  they  began  elo- 
»  with  OS.    Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  singular  and  almost 
in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  times.  Sir 
'  Sydney  and  Mr.  Hooker  (in  different  mattw)  grave, 
pnt  mwers  of  wit  and  language,  and  in  whom  all  vigour 
'bcemMU  and  atrength  of  iudsment  met.   The  Earl  of 
anUe  and  lugh.  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  not  to  be 
iMli^ed  fat  jodgment  or  style.  Sir  Henry  Savill  grave 
■A traly lettered.  Sir  Edwin  Sands  exoellent  in  both; 
WlflBton  the  chancellor,  a  snve  and  great  orator,  and 
tea^  be  iras  provoked.    But  his  learned  and  able 
flU^^uCirtnnate  successor)  is  he  who  hath  lUled  an  all 
^*ai;  and  performed  that  in  our  own  tonffue  whioh 
■^hMpando/p^eftmd  either  to  insdentlQreaBe  or 


hau^ty  Rome ;  in  short,  within  his  view  and  about  his 
time  were  all  the  wits  bom  that  could  hmour  a  languue 
or  help  study.  Nov  things  daily  faU :  wits  growdown 
wards,  eloquence  grows  haokwatda,  so  that  be  may  be  named 
and  stand  aa  the  mark  and       at  our  language.' 

The  obaenrations  and  expoimenti  of  Baow  in  physical 
sdenoe,  viewed  beside  the  results  obtained  by  hia  immediate 
snooessors.  do  not  anpear  to  great  advantage :  nw  can  we 
compare  toem  at  all  with  the  brilliant  discovoiea  of  hia 
contemporary  Oalilea  It  is  only  when  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  in  his  own  times,  that 
Bacon's  recorded  ex|)erimentB  and  observations  can  be  faiily 
estimated.  His  merits  indeed  would  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  any  experimental  philosopher,  were  his  discoveries 
at  all  equal  to  the  method  of  studying  science  which  he 
taught. 

In  the  flrst  part  of  his  great  work  on  the  Induration  of 
th»  Samou^  Bacon  proposed  to  make  a  survey  of  knowledfre 
aa  it  then  euited,  whten  waa  a  neceasaiy  preliminary  to  toe 
lefcrm  iriiieh  he  eontemplated.   In  thia  w»k  he  has  made 
a  distzibntion  cf  all  knowledge  under  the  three  heads  of 
Memory,  Imagination,  and  Reasrai.   Thia  division  has  been 
ooeaaionally  a^ipted  \iy  aubsequent  writers,  though  it  does 
not  amiear  to  have  the  reocnamendation  either  of  exactness 
or  utUity.   The  Novum  Organum,  which  is  divided  into  two 
bocdtSiUtbesecondpartofue/Mtouruhon.  In  the  flrst  book 
of  the  Orgartum  Bacon  attempted  to  point  out  the  states 
of  mind  which  caused  the  exiatanoe  of  a  false  and  fruitless 
philosophy.  He  saw  causes  of  error  in  our  common  nature  — 
m  the  pecaliaritiea  which  mark  the  individual— in  the 
mental  use  of  the  symbols  of  thought,  and  in  diose  securian 
and  party  halnts  which  the  processes  of  association  interweave 
with  all  the  dementi  (^the  character,  and  harden  into  the 
acluM^  and  creada  whiehexert  a  despotic  swav  over  successive 
^eratioDS.   The  influenoa  of  these  mental  states  upon  the 
mterpreters  of  nature.  Bacon  called  the  worship  of  an  idol ; 
and  the  states  themselves,  in  his  fanciful  nomenclatnrs,  are 
idols  of  different  kinds :  those  which  proceed  from  principles 
common  to  the  species  are  idols  qf  the  tribe ;  those  pro- 
duced by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  individual  are  tdolt 
the  dm;  the  oommeroe  ot  intercourse  of  society  by 
the  use  of  wends  causes  the  womhip  of  the  idoh  of  the 
forum ;  and  the  idolt  of  the  theatre  are  tbo  cTeatures  of  the 
imaginary  and  visionary  systems  of  philosophy  which  have 
aj^eared.   Some  causes  of  errto'  are  universal ;  the  undue 
love  of  simplicity,  and  the  spirit  of  system,  are  illusions  in- 
fluencing every  mind,  and  therefbro  p«petuaUy  opposing 
the  advaneement  of  rekl  knowledse.  Other  oauiea  of  error 
are  peculiar.  Some  are  dispoaed  to  mark  the  diSeroneas 
and  others  the  resemblances  of  things,  and  the  pecu- 
liar studies  of  a  single  mind  are  apt  te  warp  its  views  in 
other  regums  d  thought.   Words  influence  thoughts,  and 
the  subwty  of  the  processes  of  the  mind  in  using  them  is 
a  aource  of  error  affecting  the  operadonB  of  the  intellect 
and  the  communication  of  its  results.   The  perverse  influ- 
ence of  systems  is  obvious ;  it  is  illustrated  fully  by  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy.   The  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  the 
authcurity  of  names,  the  pursuit  of  unattainable  objecU.  the 
examination  only  of  the  rare,  the  extraordinary,  and  the 
great,  togethev  with  superstition,  which  Bacon  does  not 
narget  to  enumerate,  ma.  kag  c^poaed  the  iwogress  of  all 
true  knowledge. 

In  theflrstpartof  theC^amiaa,  thstmeol^ODtof  sraense 
is  eleariy  pointed  out  by  Bacon :  '  It  ia  imposaihlo,'  he  says, 
'to  advanee  with  any  {nroflt  in  the  race,  when  the  point  to 
be  attained  ia  not  distinotly  determined.  In  science,  the 
true  end  is  to  enrich  human  MSo  with  new  discoveries  and 
wealth.*  {O^gtmum,  lib.  i.  aphorism.  81.)  In  the  second 
book  Bacon  proceeds  to  explain  the  method  of  studying 
nature  which  he  proposed  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

The  first  thing  is  to  prepue  a  history  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  explained,  in  all  their  modifications  and  varieties, 
written  with  the  utmost  caution  and  care  in  regard  to  the 
correetnesa  of  the  language  eim>loyed,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  facte  which  we  narrate.  Having  brought  together  the 
fibcta,  we  moit  h^in  by  conakleriDg  what  things  they  ex 
cli^  from  the  number  of  poaaiUa  eanses,  oi  forme  aa  they 
are  called  in  the  langoage  of  Bacon.  Negative  inatancaa 
in  wfajeh  tlw  aappoaed  form  is  wanting  ought  to  be  col 
lected.  '  It  may  perhaps  (says  Bacon)  be  competent  to 
angels  or  superior  intelligences  to  detormine  the  form  or 
essMUse  dirsetly  Iqr  affirmations  ftom  the  flrst  consideratioD 
of  the  snlQeet  But  it  is  certainly  besmid  the  power  ot 
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mui,  to  wbwB  it  it  only  gnva  at  flnt  to  proceed  by  nefia- 
thw,  and  in  the  last  place,  to  end  ia  an  offirmaiion  after 
the  exclucion  of  everything  else.' 

The  obeemtioiu  and  exparinwBts  of  the  natoral  philo- 
sopher— the  Huu  vhieh  he  u  to  xeeord  in  his  induedve  bia- 
to^— an  wttnwtei  whoM  widsnce^  and  the  weight  doe  to 
iriiese  testimonlei,  van  in  flie  tame  my  aa  tin  evidenees 
which  form  the  grovniu  of  monl  inTMtigationi.  The  fiuiti 
or  imtaneu,  as  Baoon  calls  them,  vary  in  eleanMn,  in 
authenticity,  applicability,  &c.  Bacon  enumerates  twenU- 
eeren  diflwent  kinds  ci  mu/omcw,  and  estimates  the  weight 
due  to  each  from  the  peculiar  ciroumstances  which  consti- 
tute their  value  or  wortmessness  as  means  of  discovery  and 
aids  to  investigation ;  but  it  is  impowibla,  in  this  outline, 
to  enter  into  a  description  of  their  nature  and  importance. 
Of  these  twenty-seven  instances  fifteen  are  enumerated  to 
assist  the  unaerstanding  in  estimating  the  value,  and 
forming  a  right  judgment,  of  different  farts ;  live  oorrent  the 
ftillaeies  of  the  senses  and  instruct  them  in  their  obiervalions ; 
end  the  remaining  seven  diteet  the  hands  *  in  raisinstho 
superstrupture  of  art  on  the  foundation  of  scuenco.'  This 
last  division  includes  the  use  of  instruments  in  siding  the 
senses,  in  subjecting  objects  to  alteration  for  the  purposo  of 
observing  them  better,  and  in  the  production  of  that  alliance 
of  knowledge  and  power  which  has,  in  our  day,  crowded 
every  part  of  eivilixed  life  with  Uie  most  useAil  inventi<ms. 

Suon  were  the  principles  which  Bacon  shaped  into  rules 
fat  the  conduct  of  experimental  inquiries,  when  ne  was  almost 
without  an  example  of  success  to  eonflrm  hia  confidence 
and  encourage  his  effi)rts.  In  the  words  of  Professor  Play- 
fair,  *  the  power  and  compass  of  the  mind  which  could  form 
such  a  plan  beforehand,  and  trace  not  merely  the  outline 
but  many  of  the  most  minute  ramifications  of  sdences 
which  did  not  yet  exist,  must  be  an  object  of  admirmtiim  to 
all  succeeding  ages.* 

The  ^'at  merit  of  Baoon  midonbtadly  eoniisis  in 
systematie  method  wliioh  ha  laid  down  ftir  praseoutiDg  p^- 
losophical  investigation ;  and  his  services  in  this  department 
cannot  easily  be  overrated.  At  the  presont  day.  those  espe- 
cially who  busy  themselves  with  physical  pursuits  would 
often  do  well  to  recur  to  the  severe  and  rigorous  principles  of 
the  Orgonvm. 

The  praise  that  is  generally  given  to  Lord  Baeon  is,  we 
are  aware,  considered  hy  some  to  be  at  least  extravagant 
and  indiscriminating.  However  this  may  be,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  exalt  him,  as  is  sometimes  done,  at  the  expense 
of  all  who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  not  unusual  to  repre< 
sent  Bacon  as  freeing  the  human  mind  ttom  the  chains  of 
the  Aristotelian  philosophy ;  and  this  assertion  is  conveyed 
in  suoh  terms  as  to  imply,  or  even  distinctly  to  oxpresa,  that 
observation,  experiment,  and  what  is  termed  tiie  indoetiTe 
philosophy,  or  tne  Baeonian  methodi  vers  not  practised  by 
Aristotle  uid  others,  his  eontemporaiies  and  suooessors,  in 
their  Inquiries  into  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Such  state- 
ments are  perhaps  hardly  worth  conftiting.  The  science  of 
geology  has  now  taught  us  that  the  surftos  of  the  earth  is 
undergoing  continu^  change:  the  frets  colleeted  by  Aris- 
totle as  to  the  action  of  water  led  htm  to  infer  that  on  tiie 
surface  of  the  earth  all  is  in  a  state  of  change, — that  lakes 
are  filling  up,  that  rivers  have  not  always  flowed  whwe 
rivers  are  now  flowing,  and  that  the  land  and  sea  in  the 
long  course  of  time  change  their  places.  (Mttaorolof.  lib.  i.) 

The  greater  part  of  Bacon's  wwks  were  wntten  in 
English,  but  some  were  written  in  Latin,  uid  others  were 
tranriated  into  that  language.  We  sh^  mention  onlr  the 
principal  wra-ks.  Ua  FkUeiUet  nf  Qimm  BUmAath'*  Smgm 
was  first  written  in  English,  and  then  revised,  coneoted, 
and  torned  into  Latin.  His  work  of  the  jMemuememt 
Learning  was  partly  written  in  English  and  partly  in  Latin , 
and  he  caused  the  first  part  written  in  Engluh  to  be  trans- 
lated into  Latin  for  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Herbert  and  some  others.  His.  C^gtfoto  s(  9^  was  written 
in  Latin.  Of  t/u  WUdom  of  the  Antimt$  and  the  ^oiwni 
Organum  were  written  and  published  in  Latin,  and  several 
translations  of  them  have  appeared.  The  best  edition  tt 
his  works  is  the  last  published,  in  royal  8vo.,  by  Basil 
Montwue,  Esq.,  and  completed  in  1B31.  An  Aceowti  q/* 
Lord  Saeom'i  Ncmtm  Organum  has  been  published  under 
the  superinteodienee  trf'  the  Society  fi>r  the  DAuion  of  Use- 
ful Knmriedge. 

BACON,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  Mth  of  November, 
1740,  at  SoDthwark,  ia  Surrey,  whsrs  hb  tUiHt  carried  on 
the  trade  of  n  elotti-workor.  Ho  showed  at  *  vary  eariy 


age  a  taste  (or  drawing,  and  was  apprenticed  when  fnu^- 
teen  to  Mr.  Crispe  of  Bow  Church-yard,  a  porcelain  mano* 
faeturer,  where  he  learned  the  art  of  painting  on  china, 
and  also  of  making  those  little  ornamental  figures  in  that 
material  which  are  still  freauently  seen  on  mantelpieces. 
It  is  an  extmordinary  proof  or  talent  that  in  the  second  year 
of  his  appnmticMhip  ha  was  intrusted  with  the  formation 
of  all  the  models  fbr  the  manufactory ;  and  it  is  a  still 
higher  praise  that  at  this  early  age  he  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  support  of  his  jtarents,  then  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. The  transition  from  modelling  to  sculpture 
was  natural,  and  Baeon's  profession  was  soon  determined. 
It  was  the  practice  of  sculptors  at  that  time  to  send 
their  clay  models,  for  the  purpose  of  being  burnt,  to  the 
pottenr  where  he  was  employed,  and  in  these  works  he 
soon  discerned  a  style  far  superior  to  that  to  which  be  had 
been  accustomed ;  the  next  step  was  to  imitate  what  he 
admired,  and  from  this  time  his  leisure  was  xealoutdy  de- 
voted to  his  new  pursuit.  In  I7S8>  being  then  eiKhteen, 
he  ventured  to  send  a  small  figure  of  Peace  to  the  Society 
for  the  Enrouragoment  of  Arts ;  it  was  favourably  received, 
and  he  was  rewarded  with  a  premium  of  ten  guineas.  The 
first  premiums  of  this  institution  were  a4iudK^  to  him 
on  nine  different  occasions. 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  making  statues  in  artificial 
stone  (cement)  has  been  ascribed  to  Bacon,  but  although  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  invention  was  of  prior  date,  be  is 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  ^litated  the 
process  of  that  art.  and  of  rendering  it  popular.  He  laboured 
during  a  considerable  time  in  Coade's  manufactory  at  Lam- 
beth, where  not  only  figures,  but  every  species  of  architec- 
tural and  monumental  ornaments,  were  made  in  stone, 
and  by  his  exertions  retrieved  the  credit  of  the  declining 
establishment.  On  tit»  institution  of  tlie  Royal  Academy 
in  176S,  he  entered  himself  aa  a  student,  and  the  next 
year  gained  the  first  gold  medal  for  sculpture  which 
was  awarded  by  that  sorvety.  In  1 770  be  was  elected  an 
assocuto  of  the  same  corjMration.  He  exhibited  about  this 
time  a  statue  of  Mars,  which  brought  him  a  great  accession 
of  reputation,  and  procured  him  the  personal  notice  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  commissioned  blm  to  execute  a 
bust  of  Geoige  III.  By  this  prelate  Bacon  was  introduced 
to  the  king,  who  sat  to  him,  and  the  artist  had  the  ^ood  for- 
tune to  gain  the  royal  favour  by  the  general  simplicity  and 
pro{nie^  of  hia  manners.  Bacon,  sensible  of  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  got,  took  care  to  maintain  it,  and  during 
his  whole  professional  career  he  succeeded  in  securing  the 
king's  favour  a^inat  ail  competition. 

About  this  time  Bacon  married,  and  removed  from  tbo 
small  and  inconvenient  apartments  which  he  had  previously 
occupied  to  a  spacious  house  in  Newman  Street,  the  pre- 
mises, it  is  saidt  having  been  fitted  up  with  studies,  work- 
shops, &c.t  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  liberality  of  a 
friend,  who  left  the  afikir  of  payment  to  bis  own  convenience 
Every  circumstance  now  tended  to  his  prosperity ;  he 
was  employed  by  public  bodies,  as  well  as  by  various  pri- 
vate indiviauals,  and  lus  profits  were  greatly  augmentec 
by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  instrument  of  his  own  invention 
which  facilitated  the  process  of  copying  the  clay  model  ix 
marble,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  execute  his  figurei 
in  half  the  time  previously  required.  In  1777  he  was  en- 
gaged to  erect  a  monument  for  Guy's  Hosi>ital,  Southwark 
m  honour  <^  its  founder.  The  merit  of  this  work  procurec 
him  a  oommission  fbr  the  monument  of  the  Earl  of  Chat 
haiDf  now  in  Guildhall.  This  performance  Aimishes  hig] 
and  incwteatiUde  moof  of  Bacon's  abilities,  hut  it  exhibit 
at  the  same  timo  tlie  prevalent  defects  at  his  style.  Lor 
Chatham's  attitude  is  mtorieal  and  commanding,  and  th 
allegory  of  Britannia  reoeiving  fi-om  Industry  and  Coxn 
merce  the  contributions  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  Globt 
is  perspicuously  expressed.  The  whole  effect  is  well  er 
titled  to  the  epithet  '  ma^ificent,'  bestowed  on  it  by  th 
oritios  of  the  day.  There  is  a  richness  in  the  whole  by  wbic 
the  eye  is  irresistibly  captivated,  but  the  flowing  and  n 
duodaot  lines  which  conduce  to  that  impression  are  at  var 
anoe  with  the  umple  and  severe  principles  of  the  highei 
style  of  sculpture.  Bacon  indeed  was  continually  accuse 
by  his  rivals  of  a  deficiency  in  that  true  taste  which 
established  on  a  knowledge  of  the  antique.  In  order  to  t 
fhte  those  imputations,  he  modelled,  apparently  in  imitatic 
of  a  stratagem  practised  by  Michael  Angelo,  a  head 
Jupiter  Tonans*  which  he  discoloured  to  nve  it  a  locik. 
antiqui^,  sad  passed  tog  f^uabaa^^^fffimt,  XI 
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oiliM  vete  d«orirad  ;  bat  what  do  «neh  dweptfoM  prow  ? 
Do  ibmj  diminifh  the  value  of  antient  art,  or  on  thejr  any 
pnof  tn  ikfll  in  (he  modern  imitator?  Certainly  not.  To 
gi«t  )m  wak  an  appeannee  of  the  genenU  9t^le  ttie 
utiqut  ii  within  reach  of  tbe  humbwst  practitioner,  but 
that  rinfa  capability  furnishes  no  proof  of  a  prolbund 
acqiWDbiMe  with  the  principles  of  antient  art.  Bacon 
Oon  la  bigber  ground,  when  he  candidly  diaclaimed  any 
petcasuas  to  mat  knowledge  which  he  was  accused  of 
tutiiig,  afisoting  tliat  in  the  study  of  liring  nature  he 
ao^t  fiir  excellence  where  the  antients  had  found  it. 

ok  want  <^  the  refined  peieeption  of  beauty  was  one  of  the 
esaies  of  his  extraordtnazy  professional  success.  Bacon's 
power  lay  in  the  plain  realities  of  life,  and  whatever  illus- 
tBtkRtt  be  employed  were  of  the  most  popular  character, 
■id  nidmload  at  cmce  \ff  Am  muldtude.  *  His  Gene- 
nlr,*  IB  one  of  bis  biographen  has  amusingl;^  expressed 
%  'W  bar  pelican ;  hia  Bensitnlity  her  iensitire  plant, 
Coanieite  b^  oompass,  and  Mamuseture  her  spinning- 
inn^.*  Symbols  like  these  lay  no  tax  either  on  the 
mnoogor  the  imagination  of  the  spectator,  and  thus  it 
wKthat  Bacon's  works  became  nniversally  popular,  while 
prodnetiona  of  man  «f  lugher  qvaliJlcationi  ware  eom- 
ymdrely  neglected. 

Id  1780  Bacon  receiwed  commissions  for  the  monument 
tg  Loid  Halifax  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  statue  of  Black- 
JMw  far  All  Souls'  Cdlege,  Oxford  ;  that  of  Henry  VI. 

tbe  Ante-Cbapel  at  Eton ;  and  for  the  ornamental  groups 
B  fnmt  of  Somerset  House.  The  recumbent  figure  of 
'Thsoies'  in  the  court -yard  of  thai  edifice  is  also  by  him. 
Whn  it  iraa  proposed  by  Oovemment  to  erect  a  monument 
s  the  Eail  Chatham  in  Westminater  Abbey,  tbe  various 
BtitfBKCis invited  by  theoommitteeof  tutetosendindesi|^B. 
TWpown-ofdecidingoDlhis  competition,  and  of  nominating 
dttariiitto  be  employed,  was  at  that  time  conceded  to  the 
Isnl  Academy;  and  however  injudicious  this  practice 
m^htWre  be«i.  Bscon  owed  at  least  some  deference  to  tbe 
nfeii/tioeie^  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member.  He 
fnfcned,  however,  availing  himself  of  bis  private  influence 
Willi  tbe  tang,  and  having  procured  an  audience  for  the  pur- 
foseofibawiBghiamo^u,  obtained  bis  Majesty's  commands 
to  Bake  the  monument.  His  academic  brethren  were 
iee^  indignant  at  this  manceuvre,  but  they  had  too  much 
p^M?  to  express  tbetr  resentment.  A  much  deeper  subject 
af  (denee  wss  in  store  for  them.  Bacon,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
I mding  speculator,  actually  made  a  proffer  to  Guvemment 
to  sake  all  the  national  monuments  at  a  certain  per-centage 
War  tbe  pariiameDtary  price.  His  proposal  was  reacted, 
bst  Dottier  with  tbe  promptitude  nor  tbe  contempt  which 
wuihi  Id  it  is  but  fkir  to  infer,  as  Bacon  had  miny  and 
■dnBfiieDdi,tbat  the  defects  of  his  character  were  tempered 
by  a  large  sdmixtuie  of  better  qualities.  His  character,  m  the 
IRTita  relationships  of  life,  was  said  to  he  blameless ;  and 
dihso^  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  somewhat  penurious  in 
At  Baaagement  of  bis  household,  it  is  also  said  t  nat  he  some- 
tmss  gave  large  sums  to  public  charities.  No  particular 
irTawvi.  however,  have  been  mentioned.  He  was  emi- 
■cady  loyal,  and  during  the  threat  of  French  invasion  he 
■ad  Ira  workmen  armed  and  drilled  for  military  service,  and 
W  ysbh^Kd  some  tracts  with  tbe  view  of  preventing  the 
^mdrf  revolutionary  principles. 

So  uimerous  are  his  works,  that  to  enumerate  them  all, 
*to  specify  tbe  pieeise  order  in  which  they  were  executed, 
^tdd  be  difficult.    Among  the  principal  may  he  reckoned, 
tie  ■oooment  to  Lord  HaHfax  in  Westminster  Abbey,  the 
■KMof  Blaekatone  at  All  Souls'  College.  Oxford,  that  of 
Hwy  TL  in  tbe  Ante-Cbtqwl  at  Eton,  and  those  of  Howard 
■d  Jahnaea  in  St.  Fsol's  Cathedral.   The  two  last  espe- 
mfiy  are  Ane  examples  of  the  sculptor's  powers.  Benevo- 
We  sad  philanthxopy  beam  frniu  the  countenance  of  How- 
>i  ■%  luidiDg  in  one  band  a  k^'v,  in  the  other  a  plan  for 
k  Bmdioratioo  of  prison  disciplirio,  he  prepares  to  descend 
B»  iha  dungeona  of  misery.    The  figure  of  Johnson  is 
"fadtv  efaaracteristic.    To  those  already  enumerated  may 
W  iikWj  tbe  statues  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Narcissus ;  the 
msMent  al  Worcester,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Withers  ;  that 
iir  Ac  rannder  of  Guy's  Hoapiul ;  a  statue  of  Mrs.  Draper 
^^"t^'t  Eliis),  in  the  Cathedral  of  Bristol :  soma  figures, 
"^^ed  fat  tbe  Duke  of  Ridimond.  now  at  Goodwood ;  and 
^  ltdaent  of  tbe  East  India  House.   It  was  part  of 
'*^*  ;ooi!  •}  -  .'oe  to  have  his  works  distributed  and 
^  ^s  czMnded  over  vaiious  Mrts  of  tbe  globe.  In 
Jia4  tfs  Us  moDtunents  of  Doctor  Anderson  and  of 
*^      aai  Coonteas  ffif  Effiogbam;  at  Calcntta  die 


statoe  of  Lord  Comwsllii,  ffT^nped  wiUi  apfmfirisie 
figures  ;  and  various  other  of  Ins  produetions  an  scattered 
through  die  dependencies  of  tbe  British  empire.  At  the 
time  of  his  deadi  be  left  unfinished  the  following  monn 
mentt :  that  of  General  Dundas  for  St.  Paul's :  Captaini 
Harvey  and  Hnti,  for  Westminster  Abbey;  the  above- 
mentioned  of  Marquess  Comwallis ;  Mr.  Whitbread ;  the 
poet  Mason ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Uilner ;  and  an  equeatrian 
statue  tA  William  III.  for  Bt  James's  Square;  with  odMra 
of  less  hnportanee.  Like  most  eminsnt  wulptors.  Baoon 
was  a  skilful  worker  in  bronze. 

Baoon  died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1799.  He  had  been 
twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters  by  his 
first  wtfis ;  by  his  second,  three  sons.  The  works  which  he 
left  incomplete  he  directed  to  be  finished  by  his  second  son, 
John  BaeoB.  His  wealth,  amounting  to  i^ty  thousand 
pounds,  be  dividad  equally  among  bis  diildren.  He  was 
buried  in  Whitefleld'a  Chapd.  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
London ;  and  the  following  inwription,  bv  himself,  was 
placed  on  a  plain  tablet  over  nis  grave : — *  'What  I  was  as  an 
artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lived  ;  but 
what  I  really  was  as  a  believer  m  Jesns  Christ  is  tbe  only 
thing  of  impmtance  to  me  now.*  (Ceofl ;  Allan  Cunning 
ham.) 

BACS,  or  BATS-BODROGH,  a  eonstderable  ciT«le  in 
the  south  of  Hungary,  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss; 
the  banks  of  the  former  river  constituting  its  western  and 
southern  boundaries,  and  those  of  the  latter  its  eastern.  Oo 
the  north  it  adjoins  tbe  circles  of  Peath  and  Csongr&d.  Its 
surfkce,  with  tbe  exception  oK  a  semicircular  and  rather 
elevated  {dateau,  u«hing  to  tbe  south,  between  Smtaniiits 
above  Zombor  and  MariarTberesiopol,  is  an  unlntarnpted 
plain,  and  contains  3ft86  square  miles.  The  plateau  just 
mmtioned,  termed  tbe '  Temskan  Hills,'  Ii  aitaated  imme- 
diately north  of  what  are  called  *tbe  lesser  and  greater  Ro- 
man entrenchments,'  which  extend  in  a  serpentine  line 
from  Apatin  near  the  Danube  to  FBldvar  on  the  Theisa, 
but  are  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the  *Rtngi'  raised  by 
the  Avari.  Between  these  entrenchments  anif  the  Telet- 
skan  Bills  runs  the  great  Baeser,  or  Emperor  Francis' 
Canal,  which  commences  above  Monostorssegh  on  the  Da- 
nube, passes  Zombor,  Kula,  Verbasz,  8t.Tomas,  and  Turia, 
and  joms  the  Danube  at  FBldvar;  it  was ounstrueted,  at  an 
expense  of  300,000/.,  between  the  yeara  1796  and  1802  ;  it 
is  nearly  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  breadth  of  sixty- 
two  feet,  and  a  depth  varying  from  four  to  six  foot.  About 
700  laden  vessels  navigate  it  annuallv,  many  of  which 
are  fhnn  290  to  300  tons  burthen,  besides  upwards  of  SOO 
vessels  in  ballast.  The  circle  etmtains  no  stream  of  note 
besides  the  Mosztonga,  which  flows  with  a  sluf^ish 
current,  forming  numberless  swamps  in  its  oourse,  into 
the  Danube  near  Bukin.  There  are  several  large  sbaeta 
of  water  in  this  circle,  such  as  the  salt  lake  St  Polity, 
near  Maria-Tberesiopel,  and  the  adjoining  lake  Ludasto. 
Its  soil  is  in  parts  of  such  greet  natural  fertility  as  not 
to  require  manuring ;  in  otfaers  it  is  so  arid  and  sandy 
as  to  be  scarcely  available  for  any  useful  purpose:  the 
latter  is  more  especially  the  character  of  many  districta 
around  Maria-Theresiopet,  Madaros,  B^ja,  and  Monostor,  as 
well  as  the  *  Prtedia'  (domains  of  the  Hungarian  sees,  which 
have  thar  own  civil  jurisdiction  under  the  diocesan's  palatine, 
and  are  exempt  ftom  public  taxes),  in  the  northern  part  (rf 
Bacs.  The  ^woduetive  portion  of  its  surface  is  estimated  at 
1,250,000  joohs  (about  1,7BS,700  acres),  of  which  nearly  one- 
balf  is  arable  land.  In  cons^iuence  of  the  swamps,  its 
climate  is  in  general  insalubrious.  Though  husbandry  it 
not  carried  on  with  any  degree  of  energy,  Bacs  seldom 
produces  less  than  450,000  quarters,  and,  in  famurable 
seasons,  650,000  quarters  dS  grain;  its  wheat  in  parti- 
cular is  in  great  request,  from  the  excellence  of  its  (fuality, 
and  is  exported  in  uti^e  quantities.  The  vuieyards  occupy 
88,120  acres,  and  an  abundance  of  wine  is  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Maria-Thcresiopel,  B&ja,  Zambor,  and 
the  Francis'  Canal.  Fruit  is  largely  produced;  hemp 
Is  cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  and  a  strad  qualihr  of  tobacco 
is  raised  on  the  *  Sxkll&se,'  or  isolated  farms,  wtueh  are  an 
institution  peculiar,  we  believe,  to  Hnngiuy.  Madder  and 
wood  are  grown  near  Apatin.  Woods,  paitionlBily  of  oak, 
abound  along  i^e  hanka  of  ih»  Danube,  but  their  whole  ex- 
tent does  not  exceed  172,170  acres;  henoe  the  lower  classes 
are  compelled  to  use  straw,  dried  rushes,  and  cattle-dung 
for  their  fUel.  The  562,690  acres  of  pastonge  whieh  Baei 
containe  are  used  for  the  rearing  of  oatte,  honeir  and 
sheep  in  considerable  nnmb^if^^ 
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the  timffie  in  these  nimilR.  a>  well  u  in  wool  and  bides,  is 
serried  on  to  a  luge  amount.  The  twine  in  this  quarter  are 
frequently  fed  upon  the  ftsh  which  ue  caught  in  the  awampa 
formed  by  the  irruption  and  subsequent  reflux  of  the  Theiss. 
Silk  is  raised  in  the  environs  of  Apatio,  and  the  fisheries 
on  the  Danube  and  Theiss  are  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
vealHi  to  the  inhabitants.  Water-lbvl  are  likewise  abundant 
Bscs  contains  neither  metals  nor  stone.  Its  370,000  inha- 
bitants, of  whom  220,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  5000 
Jews,  ate  dispelled  over  three  royal  ftee  towns.  Moria-The- 
resiopel,  Zombor  (the  capital),  and  Neuntz,  fifteen  market* 
towns,  ninety-six  villages,  and  ninety-one  pradia,  besides 
szftUfise.  See.  The  people  are  far  bemud  in  respect  to  edu- 
cation; and  theft,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  is 
very  common :  steps  are,  however,  taking  to  remedy  the 
evil  by  the  institution  of  national  schools.  {StatitHct  and 
Qeagraphff  of  Hungary  (1832);  Csaplovic's  i>Mir^p<tm  q/" 
Hungary;  Graffer's  Dictionary,  &c.) 

BACS-BATSCH.  on  the  Nlosztonga  rivulet,  north-west 
of  Neusati,  in  45°  24'  N.  lat,  and  19°  14'  E.  long.,  is  a 
slitrbtly-fortifled  town,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  the 
seat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs,  who  is  also 
archbishop  of  Calotsza.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  minor 
circle  of  the  same  name,  possesses  a  Greek  ehureh  and  a 
f^eiscui  monasterr,  has  a  peculation  «S  7500  souls*  and 
carries  on  con^derable  trade. 

BA'CTRIA,  or  BACTRIA^A  (now  BOKHARA). 
The  province  of  Aria  was  bounded  partly  on  the  north,  and 
to  a  greater  extent  on  the  east,  bv  Bactria.  The  river 
Oxus  was  the  boundarv  between  Baetria  and  Sogdiana, 
wbioh  lay  to  the  east  of  Baetria,  and  was  possessed  by  the 
Greek  kmgt  of  this  province.  (Strabo,  p.  517.)  The 
northern  boundary  of  Baetria  was  naturally  indefinite,  and 
the  western  was  Maigiana.  These  limits,  which  mark  the 
extent  of  Baetria  as  a  province  or  satrapy,  do  not  of  course 
correspond  with  the  more  extended  limits  of  the  Greek 
Bactrian  kingdom.  The  province  of  Baetria  was  a  territory 
of  great  extent,  partly  barren  and  waste,  but  in  many  parts 
of  great  fertili^,  watered  by  the  Oxus  and  its  tributary 
streams,  and  peopled  by  a  braTe  and  hardy  race,  who  were 
redwned  amongat  the  best  soldiers  in  the  service  of  Ferua 
after  Baetria  became  a  Persian  province.  The  chief  city 
was  Bactra,  called  also  Zariaspa,  situated  on  the  Bactros, 
one  of  the  tributary  rivers  of  tne  Oxus.  Of  Baetria  little 
is  known  prior  to  its  subjugatioQ  by  the  Macedonians 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  The  account  of  an  expedition 
against  it  by  Ooymandyas  the  E^ptian,  merits  no  confi- 
dence ;  and  th(»e  of  Ntnus  and  Semiramis  perhaps  not  much 
more.  According  to  Herodotus,  Cyrus,  having  defeated 
Croesus,  intended  to  invade  Baetria ;  and  (according  to  Cte- 
sias)  after  a  drawn  battle,  the  Bactrians  voluntarily  surren- 
dered themselves  to  him.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he 
appointed  his  youngest  son,  Tanyazarces,  the  brother  of  Cam- 
byses.  to  be  satrap  or  governor  of  Baetria  and  the  eircum- 
jaeent  eounbries:  he  was  treacheraosly  put  to  death  by 
Cambyses,  In  the  rwgn  of  Darius  I.  tu  Bactrians  paid 
a  tribute  to  that  monarch  of  360  talents.  In  the  time  of 
Xerxes  there  were  Bactrians  in  the  army  which  he  led 
against  Greece,  who  were  under  the  command  of  Hys- 
taspes,  a  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  province  continued  to  be  governed  by  the  satraps  of 
Persia  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  Codomannus.  In  the 
final  overthrow  of  that  king  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
at  the  battle  of  Arbela  or  Gaugamela,  there  was  a  body 
of  Bactrians  in  his  service  who  were  under  the  command 
of  Bessus.  the  satrap  of. Baetria;  they  were  stationed 
in  the  left  wing,  and  behaved  with  great  bravery.  After 
the  conquest  of  Baetria  by  Alexandn  be  appointed  Arta- 
baius,  a  Persian,  as  governor,  with  Macedonian  garrisons 
in  the  towns.  Shoruy  afterwards  they  were  attacked  by 
Uie  Scythians,  joined  by  the  people  of  Sogdiana  and  some 
Bactrians,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Spitamenes, 
who  slew  the  garrisons  and  fortified  themselves.  They  were 
attacked  in  their  turn  by  Alexander,  who  stormed  seven  of 
their  cities,  and  among  them  Cyropolis,  the  strongest  of  the 
whole.  His  next  step  was  to  build  a  city,  which  lie  walled 
in  twenty  days,  and  gave  to  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  to 
such  of  the  Macedonians  as  were  unfit  from  age  or  wouuds 
for  longer  service.  Such  was  the  foimdation  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Baetria,  to  which  volunteers  ftom  the  neighbouring 
countries  were  admitted.  This,  however,  was  not  the  earliest 
settlement  Greeks  in  Baetria ;  for  the  first  Darius  trans- 
planted Uiere  a  number  Greeks  from  Baice,  in  Africa 
'Herod,  iv.  304) ;  and  the  BranehidB  alst^  from  lonta,  were 


planted  here  by  Xttxes  I  (Strabo,  p.517.)  Artabatuswai 
shortly  afterwards  ^qdaeed  by  Alexander  on  account  of  bis 
age,  and  Amyntas  appointed  in  his  stead.  C^nus,  with  bis 
own  and  Meleager's  forces,  a  small  troop  of  cavalry,  and  all 
the  mounted  spearmen,  were  left  for  the  protection  of  the 
colony,  and  Amyntas  was  directed  to  follow  the  orders  of 
CcBuus.  The  colony  was  again  attacked  by  Spitomenes,  who, 
being  defeated  by  C(»nus  in  an  engagement,  concealed  him- 
self in  the  deserts  of  the  Scythians  and  MassagetB;  but 
bong  ansedbytbem,  he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  hesdwas 
sent  to  Alexander.  Soon  after,  Alexuider  went  on  his 
Indian  expedititm,  leaving  a  force  with  Amyntas  of  10,009 
foot  and  3500  horse.  (Aman,  iy.  82.)  Fnnn  the  death  of 
AleundMr,  323  years  B.c.t  to  255  B.C.,  Baetria  constituted 
part  of  the  possesuons  of  Seleucas  and  his  successors,  and 
was  governed  by  their  satraps.  About  the  last-mentioned 
date  Tfaeodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  II.,  of  Syria, 
assumed  the  government,  and  founded  an  empire  which 
tasted  122  years.  A  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the 
names  and  number  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Baetria  daring 
this  period ;  we  here  give  a  list  of  them  aocording  to 
Bayer  and  Schlegel : — 


S»5  ThmMos  I. 

(or  IHodotaO 
9iS  Theodoliu  \X. 
3M  Euthydenai 
ISS  Henudn 
181  Euomtldn  I. 
14S  EmmtidM  II. 


956  Tbajdobu  I. 
S43  Thoodottu  II. 
SSO  Enthydemni 

19ft  AptrikuloiBi  aoter  i  Alluded  to  bj  Flatudt, 
UouDder  Nicator  j    TrogBa.  and  AnUn. 

( Oa  the  ABllwrity  of  Vb- 
HaliodM  Dfkalo*  |  ooBtlBBdHldaMtfram 


Dametriai 
181  EocniUei  I. 
lis  EwmttdM  II. 


In  the  early  part  of  ^e  reign  of  Theodotus  I.  the  Par- 
thians  under  Arsaces  got  possession  of  Hyrcania :  at  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  prepared  to  make  war  on  tb^  Farlbians. 
Whether  any  war  took  place,  and  with  what  success  on  either 
side,  can  only  he  conjectured.  Theodotus  II.,  the  son  of 
Theodotus  I.,  according  to  Justin,  made  peace  wiA  Arsaces 
II.,  and  entwed  into  a  league  with  him  s^inst  Seleucus 
CalUnicus,  the  son  of  Anti«hus. 

Euthydemus,  a  native  of  Magnesia,  dethioned  Theodotus 
II.  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  About  206  B.C.  Antioehus  the 
Great  attacked  him  wiu  a  large  army,  intending  to  reduce 
Baetria  to  a  province  4^  bis  empire.  Euthydemus  made  a 
vigorous  defence,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  to  Zariaspa. 
The  war  being,  however,  protracted  to  the  third  year,  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  Antiochus,  he  sent  Teleaa  as 
ambassador  to  Euthydemus,  to  expostulate  with  him  on  his 
conduct.  Euthydemus  justified  his  usurpation  by  alleginf^ 
that  he  had  not  rebelled  against  Antiochus,  but  had  de- 
stroyed those  who  had.  He  uiged  the  necessity  of  peace 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  Nomadie 
tribes  on  his  borders,  who  were  aUke  dangerous  to  them 
both,  and  who,  if  they  should  gain  admittance  into  Bactrii^ 
would  reduoe  the  whole  country  to  a  state  of  barbarism. 
Antioehns  was  convinced  by  these  arguments,  and,  after 
much  negotiation,  terms  were  agreed  on,  and  Euthydemus 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  ratify  the  treaty,  by  which  it  wiu 
agreed  that  Euthydemus  should  deliver  up  all  hts  elephants, 
but  should  retain  the  title  of  king.  This  treaty  was  con- 
firmed by  oath,  and  Antiochus  promised  to  give  Demetrius 
one  of  lus  daughters  in  marriage.  Antiochus  then  went 
into  India  with  his  army,  and  finally  returned  by  Car- 
mania  to  his  own  dominions.  We  shall  presently  notice 
Demetrius  again :  he  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  hu 
father  on  the  Bactrian  throne. 

Of  Menander,  the  fourth  king  of  Baetria  according  ti 
Bayer,  Uttle  is  known;  but  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  ft 
appears  he  ruled  the  kingdom  with  so  much  justice  atW 
moderation,  that  when  he  died  in  his  camp  a  contest  aroai 
amongat  the  cities  of  his  kingdom  which  should  possess  hi 
ashes,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  settled  by  an  equal  divisioi 
of  them  and  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  every  ciu 
Of  the  time  of  his  accession,  as  well  as  of  his  right  to  t3 
throne,  we  are  equally  ignorant  He  is  conjectured  U 
Bayer  to  have  been  a  Greek  king  of  India,  and  to  have  g| 

Sssession  of  Baetria  by  force.  Of  ApcHodotns  Soter  mil 
eliodea  Dikaios  nothing  isi  known.  Eucratides  I.,  accor 
ing  to  Bayer,  succeeded  Menander :  his  origin  is  unknovi 
It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Demetrius  aj 
grandson  of  Euthydemus ;  but,  according  to  Bayer,  witha 
finindation.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  waiiike  moiiar« 
to  have  wagnd  a  sucoessftil  war  in  India  against  a  King  H 

metrius,  and  to  have  founded  a  citv  nam^,  after  him  B 
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mUim:  m  Us  eoin  he  itylet  himidf  tlie  Chmt  King. 
Justin  nlates  that  he  wu  auauinated  on  hU  return 
ftom  tus  Indiiii  eacpedition  by  his  ton,  abo  nuned  Eu- 
natkks,  who  had  De«n  ■■■ocaatod  by  hii  fadber  in  the 

govenuMat 

EiKnlides  II.  reigned  twelve  yean,  aecording  to  Bayer, 
when  tlie  kmgdom  was  ovmnn  In  the  Scythians,  or  Sacs ; 
and  ibe  goranment  of  the  Greek  kings     Bactrim  termi' 
a»ad  by  ihe  eoontrY  becoming  a  part  of  the  Partiiian  em- 
jke.  This  emit  happened  ahiut  the  year  134  b.c.  ;  but, 
aceoRiii^  to  Scfalegel*  125,  making  the  rngn  of  Eucia- 
tMesIL  of  twenlT-oiM  yeara*  dnration.   From  that  time  to 
ibe  pnsent  this  kingdoni  has  underpmoTarioua  changes  of 
^Msty,  and  aubmitted  to  different  eonqneran.   Hie  reader 
ii  nmred  to  the  articles  in  this  vo»,  tot  the  present 
itateoftheeonntrr.  (See  Arrian;  Quintiu Cuitius ;  Strabo, 
Eb.  XL ;  Jnstiti,  lib.  xli. ;  T.  F.  Bayer,  Hutoria  Begni 
Graeorum  Bactrianit  Petropol.  1738,  and  the  autMrs 
qsoled  by  him.) 

Of  late  years  travellers  have  made  small  collections  of 
Bactiisn  oMns,  which  throw  tome  light  on  the  history  of 
Baeuia:  of  these  the  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Boraea.    (See  Note*  by  Mr.  Prinsep  and  Professor  Wilson 
in  the  Appendix  to  Btirrut  Traoelt.)   Some  of  these  coins 
were  found  at  Khoju  Oban,  the  ruins  of  an  aniient  city 
thirty  railea  north- west  of  Bokhara.   One,  a  eoin  of  Euthy- 
ieam,  is  similar,  but,  as  ftr  as  w«  ean  judge  from  the  en- 
^ving  in  Bames*  TVovalr,  much  inferior,  to  the  onn  hsre 
given.  Anothar,pireaentii]^adifbrentMoflle,bvrraneou 
■opposed  to  be  a  Denwtiias.   Three  otW  silver  coins,  witn 
meed  inscriptions,  appear  to  difler  very  little  in  character 
boa  the  coin  of  Euthydemus,  aod  may  perhaps  be  eonsi- 
faied  eouis  of  the  same  king,  though  they  are  of  inferior 
ewkmanship.    There  is  a  very  curious  coin,  a  ulver  tstra- 
Andmi.  viih  an  inscription  on  me  side,  in  the  Pehlevi 
diatacter.  some  of  the  letters  resembling  badly-executed 
Greek ;  the  form,  on  the  reverse,  is  similu  in  design  to  the 
lecene  of  Suthydemns.  but  the  head,  on  the  obverse,  has 
the  ^ancter  of  the  Arsacidan  coins.   It  seems  to  have 
bem  SB  imitatioa  of  the  Greek  type  of  coinage,  representing, 
perlu^  the  bazbaxisa  oottqueror  who  overthrew  the  Greek 
Badriu  dynas^.    A  eof^r  ooui,  Ibund  in  the  neighbour- 
haal  of  ICuiykyala,  is,  however,  by  fkrthe  moat  enrioua  of  all ; 
tbe  iasec^lioii  is  not  quite  perfect,  but  Mr.  Prinsep  ai^uea. 
vi&  some  anieajanee  of  probability,  that  it  is  the  com  of* 
^rj"*ihka,  ■  Tartar  or  S^rfliian  conqueror  of  Bactiia,  who 
OUT  1^  poasifaiUfey  be  the  individou  who  overthrew  the 
Baetrwi  dynasty  1 34  years  BX.  (aeeuding  to  Soklegel,  1S9). 
Mr.  PriDsep  is  also  of  opinim,  th^  the  small  ec^^per  eoins 
band  at  Mtanykvala,  having  a  horseman  on  the  rtverse, 
may  be  eonndered  as  belonntw  to  Eucratides  I.   A  square 
oipper  coin  found  at  Shorko&  may,  from  the  inscription 
uziAsaz  K1KATOP0Z.  be  ascribed,  with  some  appear- 
uMx  of  probability,  to  Menander;  the  obvwse,  however, 
■trees  better  wi^  the  coin  of  Apoltodotus  fbund  by  Cokmel 
Tod  at  Sorapnrs  on  the  Jumna,  between  Agra  and  Etawah. 
Colond  Tod  fnind  at  the  same  plaee  a  square  eoiii,  whioh 
be  Hoibes  to  Meoander ;  the  inseriptioD  on  the  revorse  it, 
tmercr,  in  the  Zend  diaraeter.   (See  Mr.  Prinsep  and 
riifiww  Wibon's  Notet  on  Lieuteiuait  Bwrnet'a  Ooint ; 
mi  nmsoe^on*  q/*  M«  Royal  Anatie  Society.)  Besides 
die  GnA  Bsetrian  coins,  Lieutenant  Bumes  found  Indo- 
Gneian,  Indo- Scythian,  and  Hindu  owns,  with  tome  en- 
pAnd  gems. 

JfevH^orC  in      travels  in  Bokhara,  became  possessed 
d  a  large  coin  of  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Euthydemus. 
iSee  dw  coin  liqpied  from  the  engraving  in  Me^en- 
iatVt  Thweis.j    The  head  of  Demetnus  is  covered  with  a 
owtie  in  the  form  of  an  elephant's  head  ;  the  diadem — a 
siA  of  nralty —  encircles  his  brow.   The  reverse  is  sup- 
fued  ly  Heyendorff  to  be  intended  to  represent  De- 
msrios,  vi&  the  attributes  of  Hercuka ;  a  lion's  skin 
tecs  orcr  and  AUs  tkom  his  left  ana ;  in  his  left  hand 
a  a' dub,  and  with  the  right  he  pbtees  a  erown  of  poplar 
ma  «a  h»  head  ;  tmdirneath  is  the  moucmwn  KPA. 
^  InU  in  Ibm  FVeneh  oc^  of  Meyendorff  has  KPA.) 
T^yadoitt  is  of  opinim  that  this  coin  is  of  Bactrian 
vtftaaadiip.     (See  p.  323.  Voyii^e  ifOrenbourg  d  BotA- 
twaJUsM  1820.    Paris,  1$86.)   It  is  however  superior, 
KfiBl  of  des^pi  and  execution,  to  the  Greek  Bactrian 
Bntiih  Museum, 
ain  pmves  that  Demetrius  was  a  king,  although 
m*  6t  Bttctria.   He  poaseirfd  great  talents ;  and 


when  sent  by  his  tether  Enttiydemus  to  Antiochjs,  he  «u 
so  successful  in  his  embassy,  that  Antiochus  not  only  eon- 
eluded  a  treaty  with  him*  which  consolidated  tho  power  of 
his  father,  but  gave  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
(Polyb.  Set.  lii.  c.  34,  pp.  379,  380.  Ed.  Schw.)  These 
events  occurred  in  the  second  year  of  the  143d  Olympiad, 
B.C.  207.  Demetrius  was  a  victorious  prinoe.  In  conjunction 
with  Menander,  who  was  king  of  Bactria'after  Euthydemus, 
he  conquered,  as  far  as  the  HypaniswHyphssis,  the  exten- 
sive provinces  which  formed  the  possessions  of  Poms ;  from 
thence  he  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Imaiis  (the 
Him&laya  monntatnsX  and  having  become  master  of  this 
territory,  once  the  dcunlnions  of  Sandrocottus,  he  ga^ied 
possession  of  Patlalme— an  island  fanned  by  the  mouths 
of  the  Indns.  He  conquered,  also,  aU  that  pan  of  India 
which  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  country 
of  the  Seres.  It  is  very  probabte  Uiat  he  founded  the 
two  towns  of  Demetrias  and  Euthydemia,  one  in  Arachosia, 
the  other  near  the  Indus.  As  we  have  no  authority  to 
show  that  he  reigned  in  Bactria,  we  must  conclude  that 
from  these  conquests  he  founded  an  independent  empire. 
This  he  governed  more  than  sixty  years,  and  was  at  length, 
after  a  long  struggle,  in  whioh  victcuy  often  wavered,  con- 
quered by  Eucr^ides  L,  king  of  Bactria,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  his  extensive  dominions.  (Justin.) 

According  to  Bayer,  Demetrius  would  have  been  eighty- 
seven  years  of  age  when  he  was  eonqnered  by  Eneratides. 
(Bayer,  p.  93.) 

It  appears,  from  two  medals  of  Eneratides  I.,  whidk 
Meyendorff  published  in  1S3S— one  (belonging  to  Sir  Gem 
Ousely)  repnsenting  him  in  early  youth,  the  other  0n  the 
cabinet  oT  medals  w  die  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
St  Petersburg)  at  a  very  advanced  age — that  he,  dso.  most 
have  reigned  a  long  time  in  Bactria.  Another  coin  vi  Eu- 
cratides, similar  to  the  one  engraved  here,  is  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Payne  Knight  caUs  it  Eucra- 
tides IL :  the  head  ia  younger  looking  than  the  onn  en- 
graved below ;  ft  poaiessei,  howevw,  the  same  eharat^  oi 

countenance.   The  monogram  diifers,  being  jpj^  . 

The  figure  of  Hercules  oa  the  reverse  of  this  coin  of 
Damelrius  shears  to  have  been  designed  to  commemorate 
his  conquests  m  India.   (From  Meyendorff 's  TnweU.) 

The  enn  of  Demetrius  diould  he  classed  ammigst  Indo- 
Gnetan  rather  than  Greek-Baetrian  coiiu ;  atill.  as  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek-Baettian  dynasty  and  the 
history  of  Bactria,  it  may  with  propriety  be  admitted  in  I  his 
place.  The  Gteek-Baotrian  coins  found  at  diferent  times, 
are  of  gold,  nlver.  and  oopfn.  The  specimens  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum  are  very  perfect.  The  silver  coin  of  Deme- 
trius, as  br  as  we  can  judge  from  the  drawing  in  Meyendorff, 
is  finer  than  all  the  known  Greek-Bactrian  ooina.  A  gdd 
coin  of  Euthydemus  is  described  in  Hionnet'i  Ih$eription 
d£9  MidaUUt  Anttquea. 

Colonel  Tod's  medal  of  ApoUodotus  oas  the  inscription 
BASIABOX  XOTRPOS  AnOAAOAOTOY  round  a  naked  Aguro 

with  an  arrow  in  his  hand.  The  monopam  is  The 

Zend  eharaeters  on  the  reverse  sunound  a  tripod  with  two 
otherZendcharactersiprobablymonwrams.  ThecmnofMe- 
nanderhas  an  armed  head  on  one  side,  with  the  inscription 

BASIAEOSNIK  VANAPOY;  on  the  reverse, 

a  winged  figure  widi  a  palm-branch,  with  aa  inseription  in 

the  Zend  character,  and  the  monogram  ^. 

Colood  Tod  gives  also  coins  pf  the  character  of  the  Ks- 
nishka  coin  mentioned  above :  his  coins  are  well  worth  th» 
attention  of  the  curious  on  these  subjects. 

To  the  fotlowinf  list  ctf  Bactrian  kings  by  Sdilegel.  we 
have  added  a  notua  of  andi  onnt  as  we  are  acquainted 

with:— 

B.C.  255.  Tbeodotus  I. 
243.  Tbeodotus  II. 

280.  Euthydemus,  of  Magnesia,  Coin  of,  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  one  of  silver  given  in  Lieutenant 
Bums's  Tyttvela. 
195.  ApollodotuB  Boter.— Allud  d  to  by  Plutard^  1^ 
gus,  and  Arrian. 
Menander  Nikator. 

Coins  of  these  kings  found  by  Colonel  Tod  at  Surapoia 
on  the  Jumna,  and  one  ofMensnder,  by  Lieutenant  BonMB, 
at  Xhtgn  Oban. 
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H«1ioeiek  DiktiM, — Oh  the  authorit;  of  Viseonti 
and  Mionnet  fhim  i  single  medal.    A  coin  of 
Heliocles  Ib  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 
Demetrius,  son  of  Euthydemus:  doubtful  if  he 

reigned  in  Bactria. 
Coin  of  Demetrius,  given  In  MeyendoriTs  Travel*. 
■X.  181.  Eucratides  I. — A  fine  coin  of  this  monarch  is  pre* 
servedin  the  British  Museum.  There  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum  a  very  perfect  small  coin  of  Eu- 
cratides, weighing  12  grains:  OD  the  reverse  are 
two  caps  and  two  palm-branches. 
U6.  Eucratides  II. — Murdered  his  fhther,  and  was  him- 
self afterwards  slain. 
IM.  Destruction  of  the  empire  by  the  Seythiam  or 
8ac«. 


EneritUMl."  (Walilit  197  fnlu) 
BA'CTRTS,  a  genus  of  palms,  consisting  of  a  consi- 
derable number  of  spe'iies  found  about  rivers,  and  in  marshy 
places  in  America,  within  the  tropics,  especially  near  the 
line.  Their  trunk  is  usually  of  moderate  height,  or  even 
dwarfish,  never  exoeeding  twenty  feet ;  sametimes  having 
the  stout  tree-like  aspect  of  palms  in  general,  hut  often 
being  more  similar  to  reeds.  They  often  ^row  in  dense 
patches,  forming  impassable  thickets,  on  aocount  of  the 
numerous,  long,  hard,  black  spines  with  which  the  stem  is 
protected.  Their  wood  is  generally  hard  and  black  towards 
the  outside,  but  pale  yellow  internally,  with  black  fibres. 
The  leaves  usually  grrw  all  over  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
instead  of  being  con  fl  ed  to  the  summit  only;  they  have 
extremely  spiny  stall.^  and  are  either  pinnated  after  the 
manner  of  the  date-palm,  or  merely  consist  of  two  broad, 
sharp,  diverging,  plaited  lobes.   The  fhiit  is  small,  soft, 

*  The  tuutth  Icttci  of  tbe  niune  of  BiiciMtidM,  which  on  Uw  orislaftl  coin 
li  an  1,  wu  erldentlr  tntcoded  for  •  P.  ud  hu  probibly  bNo  danufcd  ft 
Uttli  i  ooHipan  Uh  P  oa  Um  ooin  of  OMwUlDi. 


with  a  subacid  rather  fibrous  pulp,  mclosed  in  a  bluish 
black  rind,  and  affords  a  gratefbl  fruit  to  small  birds. 

Saetrif  acanthacarpa,  a  species  which  grows  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  high  in  the  primmval  woods  about  Bahia,  form- 
ing patches  thirty  feet  in  circumference,  and  having  elef^n 
pinnated  leaves  six  or  eight  feet  long,  with  Stout  spines  or 
their  stalks,  yields  an  extremely  tough  thre  d,  from  whicl 
the  natives,  who  call  it  tvcum,  manufacture  strong  nets. 
Its  drupes  ore  of  a  kind  of  vermilion  red,  bristling  witi 
short  tuack  prickles. 


Mertius  mentions  seventeen  other  species. 

BACULITES  (zoology),  a  genus  of  Lamarck  s  polytha 
lamous  or  many-chambered  oepbalopods,  belonging  to  thi 
family  of  AmmonitM,  or,  as  they  were  formerly  call«^ 
Cornua  Ammonii,  horns  of  Ammon,  from  the  resemblanc 
of  the  shell  of  the  typical  genus  Ammonites  to  the  ram' 
bom,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  Bact^ 
Htet,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Fai^as  de  Si.  Fond  i 
the  limestone  of  Maestticht,  is  only  known  in  a  fossil  Bta.t4 
and  is  comparatively  abundant  in  the  limestone  of  Valogae 
in  Normandy.  Tbe  shell  is  straight,  mora  or  less  con 
prsesed.  oonical.  or  rather  Upering  to  a  point,  and  very  muc 
elongated.  The  chambers  are  sinuous  and  pierced  by- 
marginal  siphon,  and  the  last  chamber  is  several  inches  i 
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IosOl  BaaAtst  va^fftbratU,  Montfort,  affords  a  good 
uample  of  Uw  tfenua.    [See  Ciphalopoda,.] 

BIDAKHSHAN  Cby  umieirriUeii  BUDUKHSHAUN) 
B  the  name  of  one  of  the  nutneroui  Khunats  or  priDcipalitiei 
into  vhiili  the  country  of  Turkiatao  is  divided.   It  is  situ- 
sled  betwen  69°—  7T*  B.  long„  and  36"— Stf*  N.  lat.    It  is 
boojidid  on  the  south  and  east  by  Kaferi«tan,  which  sepa- 
isttt  itAom  Hhm  coontry  vf  the  Afghans  and  Kashgar ;  on 
ikmS  it  boidan  on  tlM  ttrritoiy  of  tho  independent 
lUeks  irf'  Kondda  and  Hiiav ;  and  in  the  north  on  the 
dsniniao  of  the  Kirgiaea  of  Pameie,  and  of  the  T^ifcs  of 
Sbughnln,  Derwflx,  and  Wakhtla.  The  country  is  exceed- 
iofij  DonntaiDoos.  and  filled  with  highlands  connected  in 
east  with  th«  Briur  or  Belut-Tagh,  and  in  the  south 
■idi  the  high  range  of  ihe  Hindu  Kiuh.   It  is  intersected 
W  t»o  principal  valleys  formed  by  two  rivers  which  unite  to 
uke  the  Amu  or  Ox  us.   The  flrst.  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
cvD,  u  the  Pienj,  called  also  the  HammQ  (whence  probably 
the  Dune  uf  Amu).    It  rises  in  the  high  grounds  east  of  the 
Sela-Tagh  iaauing  from  undei  the  snow  ai  the  loftf 

■ooDtaiDs  of  Paahtekfaar.  and  working  its  way  by  the  lower 
Vioads  of  ShughoAn  and  DerwSx.  The  second  is  called 
■s  Kokcfaaor  BadakbaMn  riTer:  it  rises  towards  the  south 
the  fint.  in  that  part  of  the  Belut-Tagh  which  separates 
lahirhfhan  from  the  ChitiAl  territory.  It  is  seldom  fotd- 
•Ue  10  lov  aa  FeixflMd.  and  there  are  several  wooden 
Wges  aeroaa  it.  The  two  riven  are  separated  by  a  range 
hilla :  thay  meet  near  a  place  called  K«a  Burat 
Isg.  Nunerons  other  Tall^s  of  less  extent  exist  among 
8H  moontaina.  and  are  fertilixed  by  streams  which  pour 
inr  waien  into  the  two  larger  rivers. 

The  eliiaaie  of  Badakhsh^n  is  healthy,  and  travellers 
|nae  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.    The  valleys  and  small 
fiaas  are  described  aa  feeble.   The  part  of  Belut-Tagh 
rahia  Badakhabin  producer  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  and  lapis 
bxoB.  The  mode  in  which  the  last  is  detarlied  from  toe 
dib  a  the  eame  that  is  practised  for  getting  large  masses 
U  UiM  {nun  the  auarry  in  some  parts  of  Hindustan  :  '  a 
in  a  doier  the  block  of  lapis  laiuli,  and  when  the  stone 
Weoats  sufficiently  heated,  cold  water  b  dashed  upon  it, 
mi  the  nek  ia  tbua  finetuied.'  (Bunm'i  TVotwi  into 
Ml—.  Kd.  iL  p.  306.) 

The  edebmed  ruby  ninaa  of  BadakhshAn,  often  alluded 
to  hj  Fansian  poata.  are  ntuated  at  a  place  called  Qbaran, 
Ksr  Sbdghnfn,  on  the  vei^  of  the  Oxus.  Ther  are  at 
fmcat  woiked  by  the  command  of  the  chief  of  KundOf. 
^  hu  cQoquered  thia  part  of  the  country.  The  rubies 
us  said  to  be  found  like  round  pieces  (tf  pd>ble  or  tiint, 
nd  iiabedded  in  limestone. 

The  iobabitanU  of  Badakhshfto  are  Tajiks ,  their  lan- 
fsags  is  Persian ;  and  they  are  Hohunmedansof  the  Shiah 
McL  Neither  the  Usbeks  nor  any  of  the  Turki  fiuniUes 
setUed  in  the  country ;  but  towards  the  went  there  are 
asBTcawps  of  wandering  Uihaka.  The  capital  is  FeiitbAd, 
scswiderable  town  aituated  on  the  Kokcha  river»  but  now 
stnoat  witfauitt  iDhabitanta  in  conaeouenee  of  an  invasion  of 
As«taerofKundaz.whidiluppMied about  theyesrUSS.  It 
AoiuStnd  nodi  from  an  cactbqnake  in  January,  1B3S, 
«hick  was  likewise  lelt  at  Uultan  and  Labne.  but  whtdi 
SMSB 10  have  been  nest  violent  in  the  vdlay  of  the  Oxu». 
nioB  is,  according  to  Fraser,  anothw  town,  also  of  consi- 
<hqjUe  impMrtaiwe,  and  of  the  same  name  aa  the  province : 
WW  vtiiefs  seem  «>  identify  this  uwn  of  BadaUuhIn  wUh 
r«s<bid. 

dwf  of  Badakhshin.  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Blphin- 
nas  s  caibaoay  to  ^bul.  waa  Sultan  Mohammed*  who 
es«  iUb  sBpposed  to  be  an  independent  sovereign.  His 
Hfeaae  waa  estimated  at  sis  lake  of  rupees  (about  60.0DO/.), 
ad  kis  fiane  ft«m  7090  to  10,fl(J0nwn,  mostly  matebloek 
asB.  a  seme  in  vbieh  the  natives  of  Bad^b^bi  greatly 
vaL  1^  name  of  the  ^esont  chief  is  Miisa  Abirai- 
Gtik.  SDO  of  Mohamiaed. 

ISeeLeyden  and  Brakiae*s  AfsMoir*  o/ Aoter,  IntBod.. 
^  OB.  XXX.;  BIphineKmes  4enmU  qf  the  Kingdom  of 
CaU.  vol.  ii.  p.  441.  44S,9dodit;  Bumes's  Tmt*  imio 
v«Lii.p.tn.fa..«adiBap;  Frassr's  TVassb 
vUmmm.  Appanliz.  p.  105.) 
lABWRY  is  a  tawnoa  that  part  of  the  ceaat  of  Guinea 
is  aiMnmntT  mUo^  the  Slave  Coast :  about  6°  N. 
jPSt^  E.  k«ig.    It  ia  six  er  seven  miles  ftom 
tt*  Aw,  oo  Aa  banks  of  what  is  oalled  the  Westsm 
^""dte  Imcos  :  this  river,  seoovding  to  Bowdich,  nins 
Ai amXaaaa.  whoaa  mmOk  is  aboot  ^  SIK  B. 


lorig,,  towards  the  west  to  the  river  Volta,  which  aptooadies 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich ;  it  there  joins  the  Voita  near 
its  mouth.  [See  Laoos.]  A  natural  ranal  unites  this 
western  river  with  the  sea  at  Badagry.  The  town  may  eon 
tain  upwards  of  10,000  inhabitants,  who  formerly  dealt  in 
slaves  to  a  great  extent,  for  which  reason  the  Portuguese 
established  at  this  place  five  fitctoiies,  and  resorted  to  it 
annually  with  many  vessels ;  indeed  it  is  probable  that  this 
trade  has  not  yet  eeaied.  The  bouses,  except  that  of  the 
king,  are  constructed  d  bamboo  cane*  and  are  only  of  one 
story.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  yams,  maixe, 
palm-wine,  country  eloth,  &c.  The  king  of  Badagry  is  not 
an  independent  sovereign,  but  subject  to  the  king  of  Eyeo 
or  Katunga,  who  resides  at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast. 
How  far  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Badagry  extends  over 
the  level  and  often  swampy,  but  in  many  parts  fertile  coast, 
is  not  known.  Captain  Clapperton  and  Richard  Landw 
set  out  from  Badagry  on  tbeir  expeditiont  into  the  'interior 
of  AfVica.   (Bowdich,  Lander.) 

BADAJO'Z  (PaxAugutta),  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of 
Estremadura.  It  was  called  by  the  Moors  Beled-Aix,  or 
the  Itoid  of  health,  from  which  ita  present  name  is  derived. 
It  is  situated  in  a  vast  ijilain,  at  the  eonUuencs  of  the  river 
Ouadiana  with  the  Rnillas,  and  is  S7U  fbet  above  the 
level  of  the  Ibrmer  river ;  Of*  dS'  N.  Ut,  6°  13*  W.  long. 
Badijoz  is  a  fortified  place,  opposite  to  Blvas  in  Portugu, 
from  which  it  is  distant  about  twelve  miles.  The  town  eon- 
tains  12,888  inhabitants,  a  cathedral,  the  chapter  of  whitdi 
consists  of  a  bishop,  twenty-three  canons,  and  a  number  ot 
chaplains,  five  convents  of  monks,  and  eight  of  nuns.  The 
whole  bishopric  contains  fifty-three  pariuhes.  There  are 
no  fountains  in  the  town,  but  a  great  number  of  wells  and 
cisterns.  The  streets  are  regular  and  clean,  but  very  nar- 
row. Bad^joi  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  charac- 
ters both  in  science  and  arts,  among  whom  we  may  mention 
the  celebrated  painter  Morales,  some  of  whose  works  are 
preserved  in  the  cathedral.  The  soil  of  the  surrounding 
country  is  verv  fertile,  and  produces  abundantly  grain,  fruit, 
wia^  ol,  and  grass.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  a 
ooofined  to  Ae  tsoning  of  leatheri  the  manu&cturinc  ti 
VMp,  and  the  weaving  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs  in  the  nos- 
picio.  or  almshbusfti 

The  castle,  or  tower,  which  is  buflt  on  a  calcareous  rock, 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  tiie  Guadiana,  aad  on  the  south 
side  of  it,commuids  botti  the  town  and  the  confluence  of 
tbe  two  rivers.  The  city  spreads  like  a  fan  between  the 
two  rivers,  and  is  protected  by  eight  good  bastions,  from 
twenty-three  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a  counterscarp 
and  glacis.  Oo  the  north-west  side  of  the  place  is  a  brid^ 
upon  the  Guadiana,  1874  feet  in  length,  and  23  wide,  it 
has  twenty-eight  arches,  and  is  protected  by  a  good  bridge- 
bead  Ucti-du-pont),  There  are,  besides  the  gate  of  uie 
bridge,  four  other  entrances  to  the  town.  The  outworks 
consut  of  the  ravelin  of  San  Roque,  on  the  eastern  side* 
whieh  covers  a  dam  and  sluioe  upon  the  Rivillas;  Fwt 
Picurina,  on  the  eoutb-east :  Fort  Fardaleras,  a  crown-woA 
occupying  the  southern  aide  of  the  town,  flcom  which  it  is 
separatea  600  leet ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gua- 
diana* Fort  San  Christoval,  which  is  600  feet  square,  stands 
upon  a  rock  overlooking  the  interior  of  the  town,  and  is 
connected  with  the  bridge-head. 

Bad^jos  was  possessed  by  the  Moors  until  1168,  when 
Alonso  Bnriquei,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from 
them.  Fernando  II.,  king  of  Leon,  who  fled  for  protection 
to  his  ally  the  Moorish  king  of  Bad^oz,  rescued  the  place 
from  tbe  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  and  made  Alouso  a  pri- 
soner, but  generously  granted  him  his  liberty,  and  rein- 
stated his  ally  in  possession  of  the  town.  In  1181  Fer- 
nando himself  took  it  from  the  Moors,  but  be  lost  it  through 
the  perfidy  of  the  Mowish  alcaide,  in  whose  hands  he 
left  it  In  1937  it  was  again  taken  from  the  Moors  by 
Alonso  IX.  «f  Castile.  In  1666  it  was  besieged  by  the  Pa> 
tnguMs,  who  retired  after  a  few  days. 

Aa  soon  as  the  news  of  the  rising  of  tbe  peo^e  at 
Madrid,  in  May,  1808,  i^amst  the  Frend),  raachedBada- 
jm,  war  was  decland  against  France,  a  junta  was  Ihrmed 
for  tbe  defence  of  the  province,  and  a  messenger  sent 
to  General  Cariaffa,  who  commanded  a  Spanish  division 
in  Portugal,  to  invite  him  to  come  to  the  defenoe  of  the 
country.  The  soldiers  then  at  Lisbon  dispersed  themselves, 
and  passing  the  frontiers  went  to  form  part  of  tbe  garrison 
of  Bsdajos.  General  KeUerman  sent  three  sucoessive  mes- 
sages to  tha  junta 
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Napoleon,  and  endeavoured  to  excite  the  animosity  of  the 
Pwtnguese  against  their  neishhours ;  hut  the  Portuguese, 
making  common  cause  with  tne  Spaniards,  sought  a  refuge 
in  Bad^oz.  and  hy  that  means  tne  garrison  oT  that  place 
was  sorincreaied.  that  Kellerman  was  obliged  to  maintain  a 
strong  force  at  Elras.  In  April,  1809,  Marshal  Victor  sent 
a  summons  to  the  junta,  which  was  answered  by  proclaim- 
ing a  crusade  against  him.  In  January,  1811,  SouU  laid 
siege  to  Badajoz.  The  goremor  of  the  pltuie,  Menacho, 
with  about  30,000  men,  defended  it  vigotously  until  the 
Snil  of  March.  On  the  night  of  that  day,  in  a  sally  which 
he  gallantly  mode  against  the  hesiegeis,  he  was  hilled  by  a 
cannon-shot.  Imaz.  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command, 
cowardly  surrendered  tho  place  on  the  10th,  and  15,000  men, 
who  then  formed  the  garrison,  hecame  prisoners  of  war.  In 
the  course  of  that  year  two  attempts  were  mode  by  the 
allied  English  and  Portuguese  army  to  storm  the  place, 
but  both  failed. 

Aiter  the  fall  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  in  March,  1812,  Lord 
Wellington  threw  his  army  with  the  greatest  secrecy  over 
the  Tagus,  with  a  view  of  investing  Badajoz  before  Soult 
and  Marmont  should  be  able  to  relie\-e  it.  The  better  to 
deceive  his  enemies,  he  ordered  the  artillery  for  the  siege 
to  be  embarked  at  Lisbon  on  a  feigned  destination :  when 
at  sea  it  was  re-shipped  into  small  craft,  and  conveyed 
up  the  Sado  to  Alcazar  do  Sal,  and  from  thence  in  car- 
riages to  Bad^ox.  0^1  the  11th  the  British  army  reached 
Elvas,  on  tho  1 6lh  they  crossed  Uio  Guadiana  o\'er  a  flying 
bridge,  and  the  place  was  suddenly  im'ested  by  the  fifth 
and  light  divisions,  commanded  by  Marshal  Beresford  and 
General  Picton;  the  Hrat.siKth.and  seventh  divisions,  under 
General  Graham,  advanced  to  Los  Santos.  Zafra,  and  Lle- 
rena.  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  with  the  secmid  division,  and 
General  Hamilton,  with  the  Portuguese  corps  and  one  bri- 
gade of  cavalry,  moved  to  Almendralejo ;  thus  thieatening 
the  French  General  Drouet  in  front  and  ttank,  and  forcing 
him  to  retreat  from  Villafranca  to  Homachos.  The  re- 
maining part  of  the  force  invested  the  place.  At  the  l>e- 
giiininfr  of  the  siege  the  weather  was  particularly  favourable, 
and  the  works  went  on  with  rapidity,  but  on  the  17th  a  sud- 
den change  took  place:  in  the  afremoon  ond  during  the 
wliole  of  the  night  tlie  rain  fell  in  torrents,  notwithstanding 
which,  during  Uie  obscurity  of  }he  niriit,  ground  wns  bndun 
within  480  feet  of  Fort  Picurina,  undiscorered  by  the  ere- 
my.  On  the  25th  Are  was  opened  on  Fort  Picurina,  and 
Loni  Wellington  determined  that  tt  should  be  taken  by 
assault ;  the  fortress  was  carried  after  a  short  but  violent 
contest,  in  which  all  the  chief  British  officers  were  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Of  the  enemy,  out  of  2S0  men  33 
escaped,  86  were  made  prisoners,  and  the  remainder  were 
either  killed  or  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Rivillas. 

The  possession  of  the  Picurina  enabled  the  besiege  to 
establish  the  second  parallel  with  little  loss,  and  on  the  26th 
two  breaching  batteries  opened  fire  within  9U0  feet  of  the 
body  of  the  place.  At  this  time  news  arrived  that  Soult 
was  advancing  from  the  south  to  relieve  the  place,  and 
had  obliged  General  Graham  to  retreat  towards  Albuera. 
while  Marmont,  crossing  the  fri>ntiers  into  Portugal,  hod 
marched,  laying  waste  the  count  it,  as  ftr  as  Cmrnlhao, 
in  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  The  allied  oavalrj-,  which  had 
been  left  there  to  observe  his  movements,  had  crossed  tlie 
Tagua,  and  were  retreating.  It  \vas  then  deemed  necessary 
to  push  on  the  siege  with  greater  rigour.  On  the  6th  of 
April  two  large  breaches  ha%ing  bemM  praetieable  in  the 
bastions  Trinidad  and  Santa  Maria,  orders  were  given  for 
a  general  assault 

At  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  fourth  and  light  divisions 
began  the  assault  As  soon  as  they  reached  the  glacis 
they  were  discovered  by  the  enemy,  who  instantly  opened 
a  deadly  tire.  In  spite  of  this  fire,  and  of  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  the  bnm,  the  troops  continued  their  march, 
and  entered  the  covered  way.  The  ladders  were  fixed  down 
the  oountetsearp.  and  the  men  quickly  descended  into  the 
ditch.  They  then  odvanoed  to  the  hreaehes,  and  smeeeded 
in  gaining  the  ascent ;  but  tha  obstacles  whieh  the  enemy 
had  placed  there  were  fbund  to  be  insurmountable.  The 
summits  of  the  breaches  were  crowned  with  cAnwKr-d!r- 
flrif,  beyond  them  deep  and  wkle  trenches  coi-ered  with 
iron  spikes  had  been  mMe,  and  all  the  surrounding  build- 
ings were  caaemated  and  occupied  by  the  enemy's  timiUewrt. 
After  repeated  efforts,  the  assailants  wen  compelled  to 
retire.  In  die  mean  time  the  third  division,  under  General 
Pioton,  adraneed  to  eeoilade  the  castle.   The  ladders  were 


placed  against  the  wall,  bat  unforfunotelv  they  vere  too 
short.   This  obstacle  was  overoome  by  the  men  pushing 
one  another  forwards  upon  the  rampart.    The  enemj 
poured  down  on  them  showers  of  hand-grenades,  heavy 
stones,  and  burning  rafters  of  wood :  the  slaughter  was  im- 
mense.  Tho  officer  in  command  being  severely  wounded. 
Colonel  Campbell  led  the  troops,  and  alter  a  short  struggle 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  cattle.  General 
Walker,  with  his  division,  entered  the  town  \fs  eiealsde. 
In  the  assault  this  officer  was  sei-erejv  wounded.  At  day- 
break Lord  Wellington,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the 
success  of  these  corps,  Ofdered  the  fburth  and  lightdivtrions 
again  to  odvanoe  to  the  breaches;  and  the  British,  being 
already  in  the  town,  all  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
soon  ceased.   General  Philipon.  with  his  staff  aDd  about 
400  men,  escaped  to  fort  San  Christoral,  but  shortly  after- 
wards surrendered,  and  the  whole  garrison,  coniisting  of 
about  4000  men.  became  prisoners  of  war.   A  considerable 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  stores,  were  fbund 
in  the  place.   The  number  of  killed  and  wounded  on  the 
side  of  the  British  was  nearly  iOOO. 

Unhappily  the  lustre  of  this  brilliant  action  was  tar- 
nished by  the  desperate  and  wild  rage  of  the  aoldien  sgainsi 
the  unarmed  inhabitants  of  the  town.  All  the  efforts  of  the 
ofHcers,  who,  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  endeavoured  tc 
check  their  excesses,  were  useleei.  *  Shameless  rapacity, 
says  Colonel  Napier.  '  brutal  intemperance,  savage  Inst 
cruelty  and  murder,  shrieks  and  piteous  lamentation^  lasted 
Ibr  two  days  and  nights,  and  the  tumult  rather  subsided 
than  was  quelled.' 

(See  Colonel  Napier's  Hittory  of  the  Peninsular  JVar 
vol.  iv.  book  xvi. ;  Colonel  Jones's  History  (ff  the  Sieges  it 
ihe  Peninsula.'} 

BADEN.  The  origin  of  this  grand-duchy,  whose  poli- 
tical existence  is  not  of  earlier  date  than  the  year  1 805,  maj 
he  referretl  to  the  German  margraviate  of  Baden  Baden ;  anc 
that  margraviate.  as  well  as  the  title  of  the  family  clairain| 
to  be  its  sovereigns,  is  derived  from  the  antient  «te  of  thi 
baths  of  the  same  name,  the  Civitas  Aurelia  Aquensis 
of  the  Romans. 

Bottndan'et.~lt  forms  a  compact  territory  extending,  witi 
rary  irregular  breadth,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhin 
in  Its  upper  course,  tram  south  to  north,  and  is  Htuate 
between  47*'  and  iff*  N.  lat,  and  7°  and  10°  E.  long.  It 
superficies  is  about  one-twentieth  part  less  than  that  c 
Yorkshire,  but  it  exceeds  Yorkshire  about  two  per  cen 
in  number  of  inhabitants :  it  is  more  than  equal  to  Saxon 
in  extent,  but  much  below  that  kingdom  in  point  of  popti 
lation.  The  length  of  the  Baden  dominions  in  a  straigt 
line  from  north  to  south,  namely,  fVom  the  %illage  i 
Lautenbach,  south-east  of  Heppenheim,  in  the  granc 
duchy  of  Hesse,  to  the  Swiss  frontier  immediately  south  i 
Creuznach,  is  about  150  miles;  but  if  estimated  by  th 
eur\-ed  line  drawn  fVom  the  lost-mentioned  point  in  a  nortl 
easterly  direction  to  the  extrome  northern  point  below  Hon 
burg,  it  is  not  short  of  190.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Bade 
is  about  100  miles,  between  Rhemweiler  and  the  fruntie 
Une  east  of  Mailudorf ;  and  the  least  about  14,  betwec 
Eflbzheim  on  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine,  and  Moosbron: 
which  lies  close  upon  the  bot^r*  of  Wiirtembet^.  both  pUo 
being  neariy  equidistant  fVom  Kuppenbdm  on  the  Hur 
Its  southern  limits  on  the  side  of  Switzeriand  are  formed  1 
the  •  Untem '  or  *  Zetler-See,'  a  western  arm  of  the  Bode 
See  (Lake  of  Constanz),  and  the  rif^t  bank  of  the  Upp 
Rhine,  from  its  tearing  the  Boden-See  until  it  reaches  t1 
canton  of  Basle,  excepting  for  two  short  distances  whe 
the  territory  of  Schaffhausen  inten'enes.  Basle,  in  t; 
south-western  extremity  of  Baden,  makes  a  small  indentu 
in  ite  territory,  which  disconnects  it  a  thir<l  time  iVom  t' 
course  of  the  Rhine ;  but  tliis  river  having  here  exchani^ 
iu  westerly  for  a  general  northerly  course,  once  more  skii 
the  grand-ducby,  and  from  the  point  opposite  to  Hiining 
nntif  itqnita  it  about  seven  miles  north  of  Mannheim,  fiun 
the  line  of  demareatian  between  the  whole  western  side 
Baden.  France,  and  Rhenish-Bavaria.  In  Uie  north-we 
the  possessions  of  grand-ducal  Hessa  bound  the  Bod 
dominions ;  and  Ba\-aria  becomes  its  north-eastern  boundi 
as  far  as  the  point  where  the  frontiers  of  Baden.  Bavin 
and  Wiirtemberg  meet  In  tlie  east,  the  grand-duchy 
principally  borclered  by  the  territory  of  Wiirtemberg ; 
flouth-eostem  neighbour,  for  a  sliort  distance,  is  the  prit: 
polity  of  HohensoUem-Sigmaringen.   It  is  in  the  km 

only  that  the  unity  ,^l^^^^^^a^eP(9^ie'"^'^ 
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fta  otApOBlMB  of  pwts  of  the  einton  of  SehEtffhuuen  and 
Iba  vte  of      Wurtembe^  fbrtrets  of  HobeotwieL 

Arm  mi  Popu  lotion. — The  area  of  Baden  has  been 
TariouslyatiBated;  for  there  ia  seareelv  a  state  in  Germany 
<if  which  w  poaaeas  fewer  Ktatistical  oetails  of  an  official 
ehaiaeter.    Drauan  atBtaa  it  to  be  between  6048  and  6069 
tqam  Biles ;  Haxel  and  Sehnabel  set  it  down  at  m9 ; 
•od  the  epMjflwre  of  the  Topographieat  Military  Atloi,  at 
ifSS;  but  w»  pralbr,  in  eoaunon  with  Bggler,  aad  particu- 
ifly  IKtfeBnfaaciger,  wbo  was  aeeretary  m  the  Baden  mi- 
wb^.  to  adoBt  T^lla'a  Ranami  BiUmatt  <^  the  Board  of 
jfi^Mwera.  Whieh  does  not  make  this  arem  beyond  5713 
sqaam  nflsfc  Its  poUtieal  diatributwa.  as  re-constituted  in 
lbs  year  1833.  is  the  foUowIng :  1 .  The  Circle  of  the  <  Lake,' 
I «9;  of  the  *  Upper  Rhioe.'  1659;   of  the  *  Central 
Rhine,'  1880;  ajid  of  the  '  Lower  Rhine,'  1344.  According, 
to  the  enamermtioa  msde  in  1633,  the  population  of  the 
temal  etreles  sppean  to  have  been  as  follows Circle  of 
Uw  Lake,  168.111;   (tf  the  Upper  Rhine,  315,523;  the 
Central  Rhine.  393,237;  and  the  Lower  Rhine,  29B,438; 
tobl,  1,175,309.  distributed  among  227,815  frmilies,  so  that 
ifae  svarage  number  of  individuals  to  each  family  was  about  5. 
The  DWlea  amounted  to  5  73,508.  and  the  females  to  60 1 ,8  0 1 , 
which  shows  an  axeess  of  28.293  in  &Teur  of  the  latter. 
AsWoil  itatcs  dM  increase  between  the  years  1819  and 
1830  to  ha**  been  168,805,  and  as  no  check  t^Mti  a  oon- 
liBBad  incicaan  liaa  hhoo  occurred,  we  feel  justifled  in  as- 
Buniiig  tlwt  propoction  of  inercase  to  havtf  marked  the 
nacs  1833  and  1834.  and  therefore,  in  estimating  the  |»e- 
MBt  populatkm  of  Baden  at  1,206,000  soula. 

Ckarocter  the  Soil.— Tiie  larger  j>art  of  this  state  is  of 
inwontajpous  or  hUly  character;  it  is  interspersed  with 
feftik  and  pleasant  valleys,  hut  contains  no  omsiderable 
pbin,  except  the  almost  uninterrupted  rich  and  beautiful 
■nel.  which,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and 
■B  its  sweep  northward,  between  that  river  and  the  Black 
Forest,  has  the  Boden-See  for  its  southern  and  the  Main 
far  tts  OKthem  extromities.  The  general  face  of  the  ooun- 
trr  has  a  anilbnn  descent  from  east  to  west  towards  the 
Bhiar.  into  whidk  there  is  scarcely  a  river  in  the  Baden 
teriitfliy  irtiieh  doas  not  discharge  its  waters.  Hie  soil  is 
gener^  pcnduetive ;  but  more  particulsi^  in  ihe  *  Valley 
sf  die  JUnne,*  and  tlie  land  a^aeent  to  the  Neekar;  even 
ihe  sandy  r«ion  about  the  ca]utal  (Carlsruhe)  has  beon 
weriwd  inio  fertility  hy  pcnevering  cultivation ;  and  theru 
lie  few  tracts,  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  where  the 
hwriant  growth  of  timber  is  impeded  by  climate  or  positive 
Wnnneaa.  The  following  return  of  the  extent  of  land 
i^ueh  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  or  rendered 
othosiie  ^oduetive,  will  place  the  preceding  remarks  in 
a  vet  mora  striking  point  of  view.  It  is  derived  from  Hor- 
Hiflminn's  edition  of  Stein's  Manual,  which  assigns  the 
due  of  the  29th  of  Felvuary.  1832,  to  it. 

tedM  iMtia.  Vofgeu. 

Anhfekiid  1,363.167 

Woods  and  ftrcsts  1.296,071 

Hesdowbtiid  406,613 

Pwtures        .       .       .  225,759 

OeeasianaUy  eoltivated  1 13,459 

Vmeyards     .              .  68,064 

Gardens        .              .  37,507 

Chestnut  pbntations  790 

QosRies  and  dwlfc  pits  102 

3,511.532 

Wasteland  .  21,2M 


or 


or 


Aem. 
1,409,514 
1,340,137 

420.437 

233,435 
117.316 
70,378 
38,782 
818 
105 

3.630.922 
21,935 


3.539,746    or  3,652.857 

MoHMtmuu  Mmd  Rre*$§. — Of  this  surfaee,  as  we  have 
■heady  ramaiked,  the  lar^H  pwtion  is  of  a  mountuinoos 
«  Uly  ehsrseter,  which  M  mainly  owing  lo  the  elevated 
t>ipe  of  the  Schwaixwald  Blad(  Fewest,  which  derives  its 
■Me  bm  the  dark  tint  of  its  foliage.  The  Ugh  lands 
*ksA  eompose  it  spread  over  the  lontbem  di^ricts  of 
'■fca,  alomt  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Rhine,  and  rising 
opposita  to  th«  nortfasm  deeUvities  t/L  the  Jura, 
^  he»  considered  by  many  as  a  jprolongatitHk  of  the 
^  mge.    The  Black  Forest,  which  forms  a  email 
^«(t^  Hereynian  Forest  ti  the  Romans,  runs  parallel 
|»*»Raie  ham  S.S.W.  to  N.N.E. ;  it  forms  a  connected 
^■■Aer  than  a  aeries  of  iacdated  groupa,  and  in  its 
tfaa  ml*     the  WutMditowuds  the  left  bank 
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of  the  Neekar  throws  out  its  amu  into  the  neighbobring 
distrietB.  where  its  wild  and  wooded  heights  subside  into 
allows  covered  with  vineyards  and  orchards,  thlckenrng  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  the  Rhine.  Its  heart  is  primi  ■ 
tive  granite  and  gneiss,  with  porphyry  on  its  sides,  and 
sandstone  at  its  base  and  along  its  most  elevated  ridges. 
The  principal  chain  contains  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  co- 
balt :  it  abounds  in  pines  and  Ars.  oaks  and  beeches,  and 
occupies  800,000  morgans,  or  about  1290  square  miles, 
ot  which  upwards  of  one-half  hehmgs  to  Baden.  The 
htghest  summiti,  the  Feldberg,  beureen  Todtnau  and 
Obergarten.  the  Belehen,  at  the  extremity  of  the  vsle  of 
Munstw,  and  the  Candel  near  Waldkireh,  do  not  rise  higher 
than  4386,  4356,  and  3906  fieet  respectively.  Its  greatest 
length  is  estimated  at  83  English  miles,  and  iu  greatest 
breadth  in  the  aoath  at  37,  and  in  the  north  at  18  miles. 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  300,000  individuals,  who  maintain 
themselves  by  rearing  cattle  and  by  mechanii'al  occupations. 
The  rivers  which  rise  within  it  are  the  Danube,  Neekar,  ■ 
Wutach,  Schwarzach,  Conder,  Troisam,  Kinztg,  Murg, 
Ens.  Nagold,  Alb,  &c  Most  of  them  flow  westwara 
through  picturesque  valleys,  and  discharge  their  waters  into 
the  Rhine.  In  one  of  these  valleys  are  situated  the  cele- 
brated hatha  of  Baden-Baden.  Its  most  northerly  continua- 
tion spreads  out  into  a  spacious  plateau,  firom  13  to  18  miles 
in  width,  whkh  is  oeeaskmalW  dirersifled  fay  eminences  of 
Btune  altitude,  such  as  the  Kaismtuhl  near  Heidelberg, 
which  rtaes  to  a  height  of  ]  752  feet 

Immediately  opposite  to  the  Black  Forest,  but  on  the 
northern  or  right  bank  of  the  Neekar,  rises  the  Odenwald. 
a  range  of  inferior  elevation,  which  is  sometimes  considered 
as  a  prolongation  of  the  Black  Forest  It  spreads  through 
that  portion  of  Baden  which  lies  north  of  the  Neekar,  and 
takes  a  north-easterly  bend  towards  the  Tauber  and  Main ; 
in  the  west  it  has  an  abrupt  descent  to  the  valley  of  tlie 
Rhine.  In  the  latter  direction  it  is  composed  of  granite 
and  gneiu,  overlaid  with  sandstone,  but  its  eastern  masses 
are  wholly  sandstone-formation  and  of  much  gentler 
declivity.  It  is  not  nearly  so  wild  and  inhospitable  as  the 
Black  Forest;  it  is  dmsely  covered  with  oaks,  beeches,  and 
jMnes.  and  interaeetod  with  small  valleys  watered  by  incon- 
siderable streams;  and  its  sides  and  base,  as  well  as  these 
valleys,  an  in  general  highly  cultivated  and  thickly  peopled. 
The  most  elev^ed  points  in  the  Odenwald  are  the  Katzen- 
buckel,  near  Eberbach,  and  tlie  Walsknopf,  north  tA 
Weinheim;  the  first  is  1878  and  the  latter  1752  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  south-westernmost  point  of  this 
range  is  the  Heiligenberg,  in  the  vicinity  of  Heidelberg, 
which  is  1 148  feet  in  height. 

The  Kaiserstuhl,  or  Emperor's  Seat,  a  volcanic  mass, 
nearly  ten  miles  in  length  and  five  miles  in  breadth,  which 
lies  between  the  Rhine  and  Treisam,  and  is  wholly  isolated 
from  the  Black  Forest,  may  be  looked  inwn  as  an  independent 
^up;  its  highest  summit  is  the  Todtenkopf,  or  Dead- 
Head,  at  an  elevation  of  1 760  feet  ■  the  finest  vineyards  in 
the  grandrduehy  lie  around  it. 

Btven  and  £dt«c.— Baden  contains  three  springs,  which 
are  llie  source  of  the  second  in  rank  of  Eurcwean  rivers. 
The  most  considerable  of  these  spring'  ftre  the  Brig  or 
Brigach,  which  flows  from  Mount  Kesselberg  in  the 
Schwarzwald,  near  St  Georgen,  in  the  south-eastern  part 
of  the  grand-duchy,  and  passes  through  Billingen ;  and  the 
Brege,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rosisack,  above 
Furtwangen,  and  flows  nearly  in  a  parallel  line  until  it 
meets  the  former,  and  immediately  afterwards  unites  with 
the  third  and  smallest  stream,  in  the  court-yard  of  Priuce 
Fiintenberg's  lesidence  at  Donaueschingen,  from  which 
spot  the  united  waters  assume  the  name  of  the  Danube. 
Hence  it  takes  a  north-easterly  direction,  quits  xh»  Baden 
territory  soon  after  to  the  west  of  Mi>bringen.  whence  it 
flows  through  the  south  extremity  of  the  west  of  Wiirtem- 
berg.  and  once  more  entering  Baden  beyond  FrieliDgen, 
passes  into  Hoheniollem  to  the  west  of  Sismaringen.  The 
moat  important  stream  in  the  grand-duchy  is  the  Rhine, 
which  enters  it  west  of  Stein,  in  the  canton  of  Schoff 
hausen,  forms  its  southern  boundary,  cxepting  where 
that  boundary  is  twice,  though  but  for  a  short  distance, 
broken  by  tibe  intervention  of  that  canton ;  and  after  it  has 
quitted  the  territory  of  Basle,  where  it  turns  to  the  north,  it 
skirts  the  western  districu  of  Baden  until  it  enters  thb  grand- 
duchy  of  Hesse  immediately  north  of  Mannheim.  Its  fall, 
between  that  town  and  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
Boden-Seob  is  Bl6  fest;  between  Sdiaffliansen  and  Baste 
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its  bfeadtii  widens  from  about  340  to  750  Ibet,  and  at 
Muinheim  it  widens  to  1200.  The  mc  flying  brid^ 
Vibkh  oron  it  affurd  to  Baden  a  means  of  communication 
with  France  and  SwitKerlaod,  namely,  in  the  west,  at  Kehl 
and  Mannheim,  and  in  the  south,  at  Kaisentuhl,  Laufcn- 
buTg>  Seokingen,  and  Rhdnfelden.  Its  winding  eoune  is 
ifltcrsocted  by  numerous  islands,  abounding  in  wood  and 
sme ;  its  waters  are  rich  in  flsh,  and  its  bed  affords  gold- 
uat  and  crystal,  in  small  quantities,  it  is  true,  but  the 
aearoh  after  the  gold  employs  a  considerable  number  of 
people, 'is  prosecated  at  Uiirty  diSbrent  spots,  and  produces 
utjm  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
In  fbrmer  times  the  coin  which  was  struck  from  it  bore  fbr 
its  motto  '  Sic  ftilgent  litora  RhenL'  The  prinoipal  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rhine  on  the  Baden  side  are  the  Neekar, 
vbioh  is  navigable  before  it  reaches  Heinsheim,  where  it 
enters  ttie  grand-duchy  from  Wiirtemberg ;  it  then  winds 
first  to  the  norA  and  then  to  the  south  as<far  as  Neckar- 
*  Gemflnd ;  and  thence  flows,  nortb-weutwards,  through  the 
narrow  lowland  between  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald, 
and  passing  Heidelberg,  falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Mann- 
heim. The  Main,  another  navi^ble  stream,  forms  tbe  par- 
tial boundary  of  the  northern  districts  of  Baden,  and  before 
quitting  its  territory  receives  the  Tauber  above  Weriheim, 
after  the  latter  has  traversed  the  north-«astern  part  of  tbe 
circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Kinzig  rises  on  the  Wiir- 
temberg side  of  the  Black  Forest,  runs  fVom  south-east  to 
north-west  through  Hansach,  Gengenbach.  and  Offenburg, 
in  the  dicle  of  the  Middle  Rhine,  and  discharj^s  itsdf  into 
tbe  Rhine  at  Kehl.  The  Mu^,  a  smaller  nver,  though 
not  of  inferior  nUlity  for  the  transport  of  timber,  enters  fmm 
Wfirteraherg  at  Forbech,  runs  northwards  and  then  north- 
westwards, through  the  delightful  vale  which  bears  its 
name*  to  Rastadt,  near  which  town  it  receives  the  Oos,  and 
flills  into  the  Rhine  at  Steinmauem  north  of  Rastadt.  The 
Wutach  rushes  south-eastwards  through  the  wild  rej^ons 
of  the  Black  Forest,  joins  the  Schliicnt  below  Thiengen, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  south  of  that  town.  Tbe  Elz  rises 
in  the  higher  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance ttom  Schonach,  in  the  northern  port  of  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  runs  in  a  winding  and  rapid  course  past 
Waldktrch,  Emmendingen,  and  I^nzingen,  is  joined  by 
the  Dreisam  (or  Treisam)  at  Riegel,  and  flows  into  the 
Rhine  through  several  arms  in  the  neighboorfaood  of  Nieder- 
hausen  and  Knppel. 

The  lugest  lake  within  the  grand-duehy  is  composed  of 
that  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz  which  is  the  entire 
property  of  Btulen,  consisting  of  the  Zeller,  or  Unter  See, 
about  nine  miles  long  and  four  aud  a  half  broad,  in  which 
the  picturesque  island  of  Reichenau  is  situated ;  and  the 
XJeberlinger  See,  an  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  which 
stretohes  mto  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  circle  of  the  lake, 
and  LB  enlivened  by  the  beautiful  islet  of  Mainau.  These 
waters  are  full  of  fish,  but  of  no  great  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  though  they  fecilitate  the  intercourse 
between  the  districts  around  them.  The  principal  traffic 
on  the  Baden  side  is  carried  on  hj  the  pons  of  Constanz, 
Sematingen,  Ueberlingen,  and  Meersburg.  Among  tbe 
other  lakes  in  the  grand-dachy  are  the  MSckinger  See, 
near  Lake  Constanz,  a  small  but  deep  sheet  of  water,  in 
which  sturgeons  (here  called '  weller")  of  one  hunted  pounds 
weight  are  caught ;  the  Blmen  See.  south  of  Pfldlendorf, 
noted  tor  the  abundance  of  its  flsh ;  and  within  the  regions 
of  thp  Black  Forest,  the  Schltiebt  See,  near  the  spot  of  that 
name;  the  Feld  See,  2287  feet  above  the  sea,  which  is 
united  by  the  Gutach  with  the  Titti  See ;  the  Eichner  See, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schopfheim,  at  an  elevation  of 
1467  foet,  whose  waters  suddenly  disappear  and  as  sud- 
denly return,  forming  at  one  time  a  lake,  and  at  others  being 
converted  into  arable  or  grazing  land ;  Hud  the  Konnmatt- 
wuiher,  or  Nonnmatter,  See,  at  an  elevation  of  70U0  feet, 
encircled  by  a  rocky,  wood-crowned  amphitheatre,  which 
rises  900  feet  above  it,  and  celebrated,  not  as  the  credulous 
people  of  those  parts  would  have  the  Mummel  See,orLacas 
Mlrabilis,  to  be,  as  the  readence  of  mermaids,  but  for  its 
floating  island  of  turf,  firom  six  to  twelv6  fM  in  thickness, 
ntuch  rises  and  fldls  with  every  rise  and  fall  of  its  surfkce. 

CUmate.— The  climate  throughout  the  levels  and  valleys, 
vliioh  are  bounded  by  the  Rbine,  and  lie  deep  embosomed 
by  the  mountains,  is  mild  and  conducive  to  health ;  but 
in  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Black  Forest  and  Odenwald 
H  is  esoeedlngly  raw  and  inclement.  Here,  indeed,  where 
tpAag,  wmmer.  and  antumn  are  crowded  into  the  space  ^ 


thne  montliSi  tiie  transitieii  from  the  wliitar  to  As  opM 
season  is  so  abrupt,  that  it  is  not  uneommnn  to  pass  fraa 
f^t  and  snow  at  onoe  into  the  heat  of  wimmer,  and  ftom 
this  into  the  depth  ut  winter.  Tbe  exposed  puts  of  tbe 
Black  Forest  ean  scaroely  be  brought  to  prodno*  oati  or 
potatoes,  nor  does  the  raerrr  ripen  before  the  month  of 
September.  Yet  the  atinospnere  of  Baden  is  everywhere 
characterized  by  salubrity,  a  fact  which  is  proved  by  the 
vigour  of  frame  and  longevity  to  whieh  its  inhabitanto 
attain. 

yatural  ProducHont. — It  is  no  exa^eratton  to  say,  u  it 
has  been  observed  of  Baden  by  one  who  was  not  a  utive, 
&at  it  is  pre-eminenUy  the  *  Eden  of  Germany.*  llioufih 
'one  third  of  its  surfiioe  is  covered  hf  the  Black  Forest,  and 
no  inconsiderable  extent  by  tiie  Odenwald,  it  possesm  a  soQ 
-favourable  to  the  growth  of  grain,  wine,  and  fruit,  and  is  full 
of  noble  forests  and  navigable  streams.   The  major  part  of 
it  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.   At  one  extremity  lies 
the  majestic  expanse  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  at  the 
other  tile  rich  lowlandsof  the  Neckar:  here  the  gentle  plains 
of  the  Kinzig  and  Elz,  there  the  less  frequented  and  less 
known  vales  of  the  Murtach  and  Alps,  and  beyond  all  these 
the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Murg,  the  Arcadia  of  Baden.' 
Agnculture  is  the  chief  occupation  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
yields  a  surplus  of  produce  for  which  Switzerland  and  France 
afibrd  a  ready  market   Even  in  1809,  since  which  time  the 
grand-duchy  ,  has  obtained  an  accession  of  160,000  acres, 
tbe  surfkce  under  the  plough  amounted  to  1,365,000  acres, 
or  thirteen  thirty-flfth  parts  of  its  whole  extent ;  and  it 
has  incresited  in  the*  present  day  to  upwards  of  1,400,000. 
It  would  he  difficult,  indeed,  to  instance  any  other  country 
where  the  waste  lands  constitute  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
whole  soil  as  less  than  six  acres  in  every  thousand.  The 
meadow  lands  and  pastures  fbrm  more  than  a  sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  Baden  dominions.   The  capital,  repre- 
sented by  the  property  liable  to  land-tax  and  other  public 
dues,  is  valued  at  448,2*^0,515  florins,  and  adding  to  this 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  clergy  and  local  schools,  which 
is  estimated  at  16,848,730  florins,  the  value  of  the  entire 

Sroperty  liable  to  land-tax  represents  a  capital  of  465.089,245 
orina,  or  about  44,810,1100/.  sterling;  independently  of  other 
lands,  which  are  exempt  fVom  the  payment  of  the  land- 
tax,  but  of  which  the  value  is  uncertain.  It  appears  that 
Baden  annually  raises  aboat  1,358,000  quarters  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  grain,  and  exports  between  7&.000  and  93,000 ; 
it  yields,  also,  hay  and  other  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in 
superabundance.  The  upper  and  lower  distrieU  produca 
rapeseed,  hemp,  of  which  Thenin^en  is  reputed  to  grow  the 
finest  in  C!ermany,,flax,  and  opium;  and  the  lower  dia- 
tricts  in  particular,  which  include  the  former  Palatinate 
of  the  Rhme.  where  tbe  best  husbandry  obtains,  con«tder- 
abte  quantities  of  tobacco  and  hops.  Potatoes  are  a  favourite 
article  of  cultivation  in  the  mountain-districts,  though  other- 
wise raised  in  every  quarter ;  and  besides  the  ordinary  kindi 
of  fruits,  which  are  extensively  raised,  and  of  all  vorieUea 
filberts  and  chestnuts  are  most  abundant-  Cider  and  perr^ 
are  made  in  most  provinces ;  and  the  average  produce  of  th< 
vine,  which  is  chiefly  cultivated  on  the  high  lands  skirtin| 
the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Main  and  Lake  Constanz,  ha 
been  estimated,  from  the  returns  of  the  years  1626.  1827 
and  182B.  at  228.415  aulms,  or  about  4.079,000  gelkma,  pe 
annum.  Tbe  favourite  qualities  of  the  Baden  wines  are  th 
Durbachor  and  others,  which  are  grown  in  the  district  < 
Ortenau,  the  Margraviates  (Markgraffbr),  firom  the  vicinit 
of  Miihlheim  and  Xorruch,  and  tbe  Wertbeimer,  from  tfa 
banks  of  the  Main. 

Timber  abounds,  but  more'  particularly  in  the  Blac 
Forest  and  the  central  and  upper  parte  of  Baden.  Tl 
varieties  consist  principally  of  the  fir,  pine,  oak,  beech,  hire] 
alder,  aspen,  ana  ash.  Kettner  estimates  th^r  annual  pp 
duee  at  1,172,266  Baden  cords.  About  ooe-half  of  tl 
1,340,662  acres  of  woods  and  forests  are  communal  or  par 
chial  property,  about  279,000  belong  to  the  state,  262,900 
private  individuals,  166,490  to  petty  princes  amd  otb 
aeignorial  proprietors,  and  31,900  to  the  church. 

j^'niob.— Homed  cattle  are  brad  chiefly  in  tbe  Breinga 
the  Bear  (about  Donauesohingen,  Fiirstenberg,  Blombei 
&c.),  and  the  parts  adjacent  to  Lake  Constaiu.  Th< 
numbers  are  computed  at  between  420.000  and  450,0f 
The  breeding  of  sheep  has  much  increased  of  late  yeai; 
the  flocks  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  grend-du* 
establishment,  which  has  introduced  the  erossiog>  of  t 
native  with  the  Merino  breed  vand  the  whole  stock  m 
Digitized  byVjOOQlC 
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■wr  %a  wllilrt  >t  180,— h— Ji.  Th*  nae  of  horM  !• 
nd.  to  ba  fclcinot  both  m  quality  ud  ipiaiiti^,  but  paina 
ua  taki^;  to  imyauw  thA  Hwd ;  tfiair  afaMliw  doai  wit 
merni  7SJNL    OoMts  are  iMvad  in  owy  part,  to  Hm 
nanbiE  if  aboat  S3,M0.  ud  the  swim  amoont  to  S10.0M 
or3W,0M.  In  avreralquairtonboMy  and  vax  ate  obtained; 
ad  ■  ifl.  pooittrf  and  domaitiB  animala  are  famd  in  abui^ 
duM.  Hm  wild  boar,  stag,  loe,  fallow-deer,  fia,  badger, 
mmun,  ettor,  and  wolf  <the  Tattir  being  mod  oaeaaionally  in 
Iba  idaada  of  the  RhinaX  the  Tohnre.  eagle,  fokon,  hawk, 
kHu,  and  owl.  are  the  principal  wild  aniiaala.   Moat  of 
kkci  and  ri««ra.  tfaa  NeMcar  being  a  peenliar  exeep- 
tin.  ne  lieh  in  fiah ;  tront,  aomotinwi  flf^  ponnda  weight, 
m  eaogbt  in  I^he  Constans ;  and  carp,  weighing  at  timee 
ktij  poaada,  in  the  Rhine.   Lako  CoMtana.  aa  wall  aa 
Like  MSekiiiger,  and  the  Daaaba.  madnea  tfaa  stwgeoa. 

MHalt  amd  Mimt»at»4 — ^AoMCig  the  ninenl  pndMctiaM 
m  may  enumarato  tha  ganiet.  eryatal,  jaipar,  dukadonv, 
aido^ ;  marble.  alabaatM*,  gypauta,  ohalk.  poicalaiiMarth, 
■ad  potter's  clay.  Silver,  eopper,  and  lead  an  fbund  along 
the Tiltey  of  the  Kinxiguid  Mflniter,  and  in  the  nei^- 
hmhood  of  Kork  and  Pforshehn :  rilvn  to  the  amount 
rf  abnut  MM  ouneea  annually ;  oopper  to  about  S0»  owt ; 
and  lead  of  Ana  quality,  between  89  and  100  tone  in 
■ane  yeus,  and  in  othera  not  more  than  40.  From 
SIH  to  2A0O  tone  of  iron  are  annually  obtained  ftom  the 
Bttnes  at  Stoekaah,  Kandem,  the  Black  Foreet,  Hauon- 
flcin,  fce.  Ineonsiderable  ijoantitiei  of  oobalt.  manganese, 
niie,  udphnr,  ooal*.  ahua,  Titrii^  and  bisnnith,  are  likewise 
naaed.   Bait,  until  of  late  yean,  waa  not  a  nattre  product; 

it  is  now  obtuned  ia  snch  abundant  qaantitiea  from  the 
geicmiaent  aaltwvlu  at  Diirrhdm  in  the  higher  ragloM  of 
iha  BhA  Forest,  and  at  Rappanau.  near  Moabaeh.  aa  to 
dnit  of  the  cswirtatiao  of  M,e09  out  of  a7MM  mx. 
ODiadly  prndnoM. 

Tbe  gnnd-dnehy  ia  rleh  in  a^nenl  walen;  the  warm 
tarisgi  of  Baden-Baden  at  the  noftb-woatem  foot  of  the 
mackToKst,  impr^nated  witt  sulfur,  salt,  and  alnm, 
ham  ac^aired  great  eetefertty ;  a  apriw  of  noariy  the 
maw  qaalirf  exiats  in  Badenweiler ;  aeiduloea  wateie  are 
ftnad  at  Grieabach.  Antogtat,  Petmtbal.  and  Hippebtau ; 
and  nlphnr  springs  and  baths  atSalsbaoh,  Langenbnieken, 
sad  odMT  plaeea. 

Territori^  SmbdMtion,  We  hare  aiaigned  our 
icaaan^  in  a  fomaer  page,  for  eatinnting  the  actnai  number 
infaabitants  at  1  ,SM,000 ;  the  proportion  at  nidea  to 
haales  being  as  100  to  104A>>  But  this  praportlon  Taries, 
aceoidii^  to  Halehns,  in  the  savaral  eindes;  for  hi  the 
<ade  of  the  Lake  the  exeen  of  fcmalee  ia  8}  p«r  cenLt  and 
BtM  of  the  Lawar  Rhine  it  ia  H,  vbOst  in  the  eireles  of 
AeCntral  and  Upper  Rhine  it  declinoa  to  4|  and  9|  per 
ttA  itipujlln  Tjr  Professor  Ran  has  also  stated,  that,  on 
aa  miage  of  nine  yeara,  thwe  is  one  marria^  annually  in 
cicry  146  souls ;  one  death  in  erery  3t  <wfaich  diminished 
fi  floe  in  ewry  41-^  in  1897;  and  that  in  tfaisyear  the 
jnfottioa  of  births  l«  deaths  was  as  9  to  S).  llie  inha- 
kbotts,  aeeotdhig  te  Von  BOflhler  and  DaniaD,  a»  dius 
Wairf.  TO.— 

Tgww  Ptaaa.  ts. 
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To  these  detaSa  it  may  be  added,  that  the  whole  nntnber 
-ftinmni  in  the  srand-duchy  amounted,  in  the  year  1823, 
totU.710;  and  tiieir  value,  with  offices  and  other  appur- 
tmncM,  M  cstitowted  by  the  National  Insurance  Company, 
h  1332.  when  the  nunher  had  increased  to  sboot  17A,CIOO, 
»  Too  Berstett,  the  Baden  minister,  atated  in  the  legii- 
IttM,  between  170,000  and  180,000.  was  174,923.950 
fccM:  about  16.623,000/.  aterting. 

tdffioa.— The  inhabitanta,  with  the  exeeption  of  sereral 
iiaBm.  dcMcndants  of  French  Bnguenots,  and  about 
t^ievs,areofpaxeGOTman«xtnction.  TheTomsistec 
*n&«r  792,723  Roman  CathoHes.  302,481  Pratestant 
"'^laiheran  and  Ref«med-Luthenn  pennasions,  14S!i 
^~        and  Herrnhnthera,  and  18.708  Jewi.   Fbr  tilia 


pilipiiiaB  of  aodeaiaitiaal  govemmeot,  <he  eounfay  ia  dinM 
into  six^'faur  Cadiolic  and  thirty  Pntestant  deaneries. 
The  head  of  the  Oatholta  ^leh  of  Baden  is  the  arohbiahcqi 
of  Praihnrfi  aluse  jariadietion  also  aatends  over  the  ptin- 
dpahtiaa  of  Hohmzoltera.  and  within  whoM  metropolitan 
dioeeae,  aeeording  to  the  aottlentont  made  in  1 830.  are  in> 
eluded  the  biahopiica  of  Fiaaburg.  Mains  (Hesae-I^ai> 
stadt),  FuUa  <Heaa»Casael),  Rotteoburg  (Wiirtemberg). 
and  limbnrg,  wfaieh  eonatitato  the  oeetoiiMtieal  province  id 
the  Upper  Rhine.  No  ehureh  eAtirs  oan  be  referred  to 
any  foreign  tribunal  far  aiUndieatk>n ;  none  bat  individuals 
of  German  birth  can  be  admiMad  into  the  hieraioby,  nor 
can  any  rate  or  due  be  exacted  a  foreign  authority.  The 
diooeso  of  Fmibnrg  oonprehenda  the  whole  grandHiudiy : 
the  ^oceean's  income  ia  estimatod  at  14,720  florins,  abcnt 
)480JL.  and  dm  number  of  Catholic  eores  of  souls  in  Baden 
anounto  to  736.  The  fow  nuanariea  whidi  are  allowed  to 
exist  ere  aubisBt  to  xifU  lagulation,  and  tbeiv  attention  is 
^neipally  diiaolad  toftmale  edneation.  The  Protestant 
euros  of  BoaU  are  302.  Bvery  individual,  whatever  hm  oreed 
mav  be,  poai esses  equal  eivil  rights,  provided  his  winoiplea 
ano  eondnet  be  not  inimical  to  the  allegiance  which  he  owes 
to  the  sovereign,  and  the  pea«e  and  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity at  lane:  but  the  edict  of  the  Uth  of  May,  1807, 
whieh  eatobltslied  tt  a  liberal  policy,  exoludea  all  but 
Catholics  and  Protestants  who  are  Trinitarians  from  being 
employed  in  the  public  serriee.  Rao  atstes  the  Increaie  ^ 
the  three  leading  eommunitiea,  between  1819  and  1827,  te 
have  been  in  the  ltdlowing  proportions:  Jews.  13|  per 
omt.;  Roman  Catholics,  lik;  and  Protoatants,  12^. 

£ldhoB<soii. — The  diffiuion  of  sound  instniotitm  baa  long 
been  an  ol^ect  oi  onieem  with  the  Baden  governntent. 
With  this  via*  a  seminary  for  the  ftemalion  of  CathoUe 
toaebers  is  astaUishid  at  Rastadt.  and  another  for  Pro- 
tesUnt  teaobws  st  Cariamhe.  Besidea  nadenal  or  ele- 
mentary schoria,  as  wall  as  Sunday  seboola  and  sehoob  ti 
industry  Ibr  the  lower  ehwaea  in  ntoet  towns  and  villages, 
where  upwarda  of  2500  teachers  are  empkmd,  and  twenty- 
eight  wetl-oondactod  elementary  aehools  for  Hebrew  children, 
there  an  numerous  Institutions  of  a  superior  claas.  Such 
are  the  twelve  Latin  sohoola ;  the  three  Catholio  establish- 
ments for  edooatiDg  masters  at  Tauberbiachofaheim,  £r- 
lingen.  and  Baden ;  and  the  four  Protestant  aeademies  of 
the  same  description  at  Pfbnheim,  Durlaoh,  Lahr.  and  JLiir- 
rach;  the  foor  Catht^  gymnasia  at  Bmehaal,  OiTenburg, 
Freiburg,  and  Donaueschingen ;  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
at  WerUieim,  and  that  for  youth  of  either  petsuasion  at 
Heidrtba^;  the  four  iyosa.  Monalyt  for  Catholics  at 
Raaladt  and  Conatans,  w  Pntestanto  at  Carhnihe.  and 
for  both  eommnoions  at  Mannheim;  and  tiw  two  univer- 
sities, of  whieh  that  of  Hsidalbaig.  foaaded  in  1386,  is  mfaa 
panioolaily  deaigned  tor  Protestants,  and  that  of  Freiburg, 
founded  in  1460,  for  Catholics.  There  are  polytechnto 
schools  at  Carlsmbe  and  Froibar^,  and  cstablinnments  for 
the  acquisition  of  mechanical  science  (or  gewerbs-schu- 
len)  in  acrveral  towns;  a  oommereiid  aeademy  at  Mann- 
heim ;  a  tileologioal  seminary  for  Cathdics  at  Freiburg, 
and  another  for  Proteitanto  atCailatuhe;  deaf  and  dumb 
in  ttitutions  at  Carlsruhe  and  PfiMhebn ;  ud  an  a^lum  for 
the  blind  at  Bruchsal. 

The  chief  esublishmento  for  the  superior  education  of 
females  are  those  in  the  eonvento  at  Baden.  Freiburg. 
Ottenweyer,  and  Rastadt,  under  the  speoial  superintondenoe 
oi  €t»  pnblio  authorities ;  there  am  others  at  Mannheim, 
Cailsmhe,  and  Heidelberg.  All  aflbirs  connected  with 
national  edneatkm,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  relate  to 
tiie  two  nntTersities,  fell  under  the  cognisaaoe  of  the  Board 
of  General  Studiea.  Ihe  principal  libraries  are  thoae  of 
Freiburg  (abovo  lOO.OOO  vcdumes),  Heidelberg  (70,000j. 
Carlsruhe  (79,000),  Mannheim  (70,000),  and  Donaueschin- 
gen (30.000).  Among  the  numerous  institutions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  arts  and  aeieneea  are  the  excellent 
Botanie  Garden,  the  Museum  of  Antiquities,  Paintings, 
0)ins,  fte.,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  industry,  and  the 
Hebrew  Society  for  t^  eneouiagement  of  Agriculture 
among  the  Jews.  atCerhtrahe;  the  OaUeriea  of  Paintings, 
Natural  History.  Antiquitiea,  Ite.  et  Mannheim ;  the  grand- 
dncal  Sooietyof  Natural  History  and  phyaic^  and  the 
Hospital  at  Heidelherg ;  and  the  leeietias  for  promoting 
the  natoral  seienoes.  and  for  encouraging  the  study  of 
history,  statisties,  and  antiqntttes,  at  Freiburg. 

tJlimit^liirM.— The  manufoeturing  industry  of  the  grand- 
duehy  deaa  not  rank  hiA  either  for  itoraxtont,  or  for  the 
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wietjr  or  lupenmit;  of  its  prodttctinis.  Von  Bentett, 
ten  yean  ago,  did  not  estimate  the  number  of  esta- 
UUhmenta,  in  whieh  manufactures  were  carried  on  upon 
a  larger  or  smaller  scale,  at  more  than  160  altt^ther;  and 
no  essential  addition  has,  we  twlieve,  since  been  made  to 
them.  Pforzheim,  Carluruhe,  and  Mannheim  are  the  chief 
places.  The  government  possess  eight  inm-works:  the 
most  extensive  is  at  Albbrngg,  whenee  about  1000  tons  are 
annually  obtained ;  but  the  wnole  produce  does  not  exceed 
50,0(JO^  per  annum.  There  are  private  establishments, 
likewise,  such  as  those  at  Bachzimmem  and  Falkensteig, 
in  the  principality  of  Ffirttenherg;  but  the  quanti^  whiiHi 
they  bring  to  market  is  small.  There  is  a  manufiuitory 
of  arms  at  St  Blaaian,  and  othen,  as  mil  of  arms  at 
of  iron  wire  and  ntvnnls,  copper  ware,  nails,  Sw.  at 
Athbruf;:g,  Schopfheim,  Sebunau  near  Heidelbet^,  Pforz- 
heim, Ireiburg,  Mannheim,  Carlsruhe,  and  in  various  other 

Srts.  Alum  and  vitriol  are  manufactured  at  Scbriesheim, 
irspach,  and  An ;  saltpetre  at  Schwarxwalda,  and  gun- 
powder at  Pforzheim,  Ettlingcn,  &c.  The  most  extensive 
ttranch  of  the  Baden  manufsctures  is  perhaps  that  of  the 
middling  and  coarser  descriptions  of  hnen,  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  circles  of  Labr.  Endlingen,  the  Odenwald,  &c., 
s.nd  in  which  about  10,000  hands  are  engaged.  Next  in 
importance  are  the  woollen  manuiactories,  established  at 
Lahr,  Pforzheim  {where  the  finest  descriptions  are  woven), 
Micbelfeld,  and  Sinsheim  near  Heidelberg,  whidi,  wiUi 
some  minor  ones,  employ  about  1200  hands.  Cotton  manu- 
ftetures  exist  in  most  quarters,  paiticulariy  at  Oehnrihl, 
Nusswiht,  Unteralpfbn.  St  Blanen.  PfiHxheim,  Hannbeim. 
uid  the  parts  ad}aoent  to  the  Black  Forest  Silks  are 
made  at  Lahr.  Kandem,  Schwazbaofa,  &o.  There  are 
twenty  raanufactories  of  clocks,  watches,  and  jewellery  at 
Proriiheim,  the  yearly  returns  of  which  average  60,000^  or 
70,000/.,  besides  those  at  Carlsruhe  and  in  other  places ; 
and  the  region  of  the  Black  Forest  has  been  long  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  production  of  wooden  ware,  but  of 
wooden  and  brass  clocks,  from  which  above  700  master- 
mechanics  derive  a  livelihood.  The  paper-mills  are  thirty 
in  number,  the  most  extensive  being  those  near  Ettlingern 
and  Niefem,  where  machinery  is  skilfully  applied.  Tobacco, 
potashes,  whitelead,  smalts,  glass,  and  earthenware  form 
leading  items  in  the  enumeration  ot  the  jnoducls  of  Baden 
industry.  Ship4nii1ding  is  likewise  earned  on  to  some 
extent  at  Neokargemiind  and  Nenenhaim,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Heidelbei^. 

The  regulations  adopted  by  the  legislature  in  July,  1622, 
have  imposed  very  severe  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of 
mechanical  skill ;  every  branch  is  placed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Councillors  of  Industry  (gewerb-ratben).  who  are 
themselves  subject  to  the  control  of  the  executive.  The 
whole  operative  community  is  classified  into  apprentiees, 
assistants,  and  masters,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  enter  tbe 
last  class  except  he  is  of  age,  and  can  produce  proof  of  his 
skill. 

Tradg.—The  position  of  the  country  on  tiie  Rhine, 
Main,  Neckar.  and  other  streams,  and  tbe  access  which 
they  give  it  to  Switieriand,  France,  and  Gettnany.  have 
rendoed  Baden  a  country  of  extenuve  transit  and  secured 
to  it  ontlets  for  its  own  productwns.  The  institutiDn  of 
free  ports  at  Mannhom,  Schrock  on  the  Rhine  above 
Carlstinifae,  Ottenheim  aiid  Frdstett  on  tbe  same  river. 
Ludwigshafen  and  Constanz  on  the  lake  of  Constaos,  and 
Heidelberg  on  the  Neckar,  has  been  dictated  by  sound 
policy.  The  imports  of  Baden,  which,  as  well  as  its  ex- 
ports, exceed  one  million  sterling  each  per  annum,  consist 
of  French  and  other  wines,  colonial  produce,  drugs  and 
dyes,  iron,  steel,  cottons,  silks,  fine  woollens,  horses,  cattle, 
&C.,  and  its  exports  of  timber,  grain,  meal,  mU  skins  and 
hides,  wine,  hamp,  Itnan,  tobaoeo*  iron  wans,  jewellery, 
fish,  &0. 

Gooerttmwt. — Tbe  execntlve  and  judinal  powers  in 
Baden  are  vested  in  the  grand  duke,  and  the  iegiSk.tive 
shared  by  him  with  an  im>er  and  a  knrw  ohambn-  of  re- 
presentatives. The  doBU  prerogative  is  defined  Iqr  certain 
enactments  contained  in  toe  '  ConstHutional  Record,'  or 
charter,  of  the  22nd  August  1818,  whieh  fixes  the  right  of 
succession  in  the  heirs  male  of  the  reigning  family  who 
are  of  tbe  Protestant  faith,  and,  in  default  of  them,  transfers 
it  to  the  male  descendants  of  the  female  line  :  tbe  chatter 
also  establishes  equality  of  civil  rights,  renders  every  public 
lervant  ren«onsible  fat  tbe  due  observance  of  iu  enactments, 
abt^ao  all  exemptknia  fromtaxatioa,  declares  every  wale 


liable  to  tihe  military  conieriptiMi,  and  {^aoaa  diijafidal 

tribunals  on  an  independbnt  rooting ;  it  seetues  tuSWmtf 
of  conscaenoe  and  private  wwship,  and  a  oommuniU  of  poli- 
tioal  rights  to  the  professors  of  the  Romui  Cstbidie, 
Lutheran,  and  Raf<»med  fiufbs.   The  legislature  oonsistt 
of  an  Upper  Chamber,  tbe  members  (staodes-faetra)  of 
which  are.  the  princes  of  grand-ducal  blood,  viz.,  the  two 
Margraves  of  Baden,  the  six  heads  oftbeseignorialfomilies, 
viz..  the  princes  of  Fiirsttmberg,  Salm-Krantheim,  Lowen- 
stein-W^theim,  Leiningen-Neudonau,  and  Leiningen-Bil' 
li^heim,  whose  possessions  lie  either  wholly  or  in  part 
within  the  borders  of  the  grand-duchy ;  the  Catholic  arch- 
bishop d  Freibui^ ;  a  prelate  (tf  the  Protestant  ehiudi ;  six- 
teen nptaaentativea  of  the  domaiunl  nobility,  proridsd  thq 
have  an  onincumbeied  estate  of  the  value  of  30,000/.  at  tiie 
least;  onerepreBentativelbreaehof  thetwoUnivenitie^snd 
certain  membera  chosm  by  die  grand  duke,  without  ngui 
to  birth  ot  rank,  but  not  exceeding  eight    Tbe  IJpper 
House,  therefore,  at  its  full  complement  is  oompoaad  at 
thirty-six  members.   The  Lower  House  consists  of  six^- 
four  re{H«sentatiTes  of  districts  and  towns,  chosen  for  eight 
years,  and  elected  by  all  male  individuals  without  distino* 
tion,  who  are  not  representatives,  or  represented  in  the 
Upper  House,  who  have  attained  their  twenty-fifth  year, 
are  settled  in  some  electoral  district  or  fill  a  publk  office. 
One-fourth  of  tbe  members  of  the  Lower  House  is  renewed 
every  second  year,  and  the  whole  of  them  must  be  eithei 
of  the  Roman  Catholic.  Luthetan.  ot  Refi»med  persoaskff- 
Both  houses  jvin  in  the  election  of  a  permanent  com 
mittee,  whieh  is  compoaed  of  the  president  of  the  Upper 
House,  three  members  of  the  upper,  and  six  of  Ute 
Lower  House.   The  right  of  proposing  laws  be^ioiws  ex- 
clusively to  the  grand  duke.   No  tax  can  be  levied  with- 
out consent  of  the  le^latore,  and  the  supplies  are  voted 
for  two  years  eonsecuttvely.   In  case  of  a  collision  between 
tbe  two  houses,  tbey  form  themselves  into  a  single  body, 
and  the  question  is  decided  by  the  m^jmity  of  votes.  There 
are  five  miniBtries,— namely,  lor  foreign  affairs  and  Uie 
grand-ducal  house,  and  for  justice,  home  affiurs.  finance, 
and  war :  the  holders  of  these  appointments,  in  conjunction 
with  the  grand  duke  or  premier  minister  as  president  the 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  head  of  the  staif,  form  what  is 
called  *  the  ministry  of  state.*   Every  circle  has  its  own 

Srovinoial  goremment  and  the  einsles  thraiselves  an  sub- 
ivided  into  superior  distiicta,  land  districts,  or  district* 
(ober-aemter,  land-aemter,  or  aemter),  each  having  its  local 
functionaries,  to  whom  are  referrud  all  afiairs  connected 
with  the  r^ular  administration  of  justice,  police,  &c.  The 
tribunal  of  first  inatanoe  is  the  Hof-geri<dit  or  Aulic  Coun- 
cil, of  which  there  is  mie  in  each  circle,  and  appeals  from  it 
go  befora  the  superior  Aulic  Council,  which  sits  at  Uann- 
heim,  and  is  tbe  highest  tribunal  in  the  countiy. 

Military  Force*. — The  grand-duchy  of  Baden  is  one  of 
the  thirty-eight  states  which  compose  the  German  Confede- 
ration ;  it  holds  the  seventh  rank  in  the  list  of  confederates, 
standing  between  Wiirtemberg  and  Blectm-al  Hesse,  and  is 
entitled  to  an  oitin  vote  in  tbe  minor  diet  and  to  three 
votes  in  the  mqw.  The  contingent  whidi  Baden  is  bound 
to  ftamish  for  the  army  of  the  Confederation,  and  which 
forms  the  second  diviuon  of  the  eighth  corps,  consists  of 
7751  infantry,  1429  cavalry.  720  artllleTy,  ana  100  pioneers  ; 
amounting  altogether  to  10,000  men.  But  the  whole  mili- 
tary force,  under  the  existing  scale,  would  be  composed  ol 
8586  infantry; — namely,  1  battalion  of  grenadier  life- 
guards 882  strong;  4  regiments  of  in&ntryof  1713  each, 
m  all  6852  ;  and  1  battalion  of  light  infantary  of  852  men. 
The  cavalry  is  composed  of  3  regimentk  of  dragoons  (628 
each)  mustering  1884  men;  the  artillery,  of  a  brigade  ol 
670;  and  a  corps  of  pioneers  226  strong;  in  all.  11,366 
On  its  present  reduced  footing,  however,  the  official  reporti 
state  its  composition  to  be  3603  infiintry,  1059  eavaln',  am 
485 artillerymen  and  pioneers;  amonnting  alti^ther  ti 
5l47men,with  1196  hones. 

Finanee.— The  budget  laid  befim  the  l^islature  of  tK 
past  year  (1833)  states  the  gross  receipts  for  the  yeai 
1831-2  to  have  amounted  to  10,915,971  guldens,  or  abou 
1.051,800^.  and  the  expenditure  to  have  amounted  t 
10,624,130  guld.,  or  about  1,014,040/.  It  also  eatimate 
the  former  for  1832-3,  at  10,597,758  guld.,  or  abou 
1,021,110/.,  and  the  latter  for  the  same  year  at  10,393,6U 
guld.,  or  about  1.001,460/. ;  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  t\t 
years  of  595,993  guld.,  or  about  57,400/.  applicable  to  th 
rademptioa  of  the  debt  This  itejfi  is  independent  of  th 
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usoDot  of  the  Mcamulmting  tttni  (betrielw-fbiid).  Diftiv 
bated  uaaog  t  population  of  1 ,323,000  touU,  it  would  htnoB 
tppear  Ih^  it  the  present  motaent,  tiie  avenge  amount 
of  revenae  derired  from  each  indiridual  ii  1 7«.  2^  per 
head.  Witb  nspect  to  the  public  debt,  we  And  it  ofB- 
dallf  ftated  to  amoant.  to  25,307^34  guU.,  or  abont 
2,438^X51,  which  mm.  hv  m^ng  alknnuiee  fbr  tfat  aetm 
opitd  of  the  HUking  fiind,  may  bo  Todnsed  to  atfatMBOoikt 
iiitM3Jt4l  sold,  or  afaoat  S.tlO,«MiL  A  portion  of  the 
ii7iUei,~nimel7,  the  produce  of  the  ial^workfl,  which 
tnnftd  920.733  gukl.,  or  about  SMSO'i  for  the  jreon 
1831  aDd  18^  is  asaigiied  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
dfbt,  whiA  it  ia  redeeming  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per 
irnnm,  independently  of  any  other  aj^ropriations  in  aid  of 
it  Tbe  ioaikaal  revourced  of  Baden  are  of  three  deaerip. 
bats:  direct,  fnun  a  national  impost  of  about  td,'  on  every 
111  oT  property  asaessed ;  indirect,  from  exdM  duties,  cus- 
toms, loghvay  rates,  &c ;  and  variaUe*  ftom  the  produce 
of  grand-daeal  revenues,  such  as  those  derived  mm  the 
■b-wwH  post-office,  &c. 

Tbe  bouio  of  Baden  is  one  the  oldest  fiimtlies  in 
Gmiuny.and.  according  to  ita  own  abowingi  traeea  its 
iennt  ftom  the  antient  Dukes  of  Atomannia,  who 
inridwd  ia  Ae  seventh  and  e^hth  oantaries.  Tlwir 
{Kai  aoeestor  waa  nndouhtadly  Bertbold,  Count  of  Brei^ 

r.  1  nvneini  jHince  of  the  eleventh  century,  who  built 
Qstle  of  Zahringen,  whence  his  povtraihr  derive  the 
nnse  of  Zahriogers ;  this  prince  was  the  first  duko  in 
Snln,  tnd  Hermann  II..  his  grandson,  was  the  first  who 
matei  tbe  title  of  Margrave  of  Bedon.  Their  deieend- 
^;ndnally  actmired  considerable  posseasions  in  Swabia, 
BvitKibnd,  and  Bnrgnndy,  but  they  were  ttcm  time  to 
tine  much  reduced  by  partitions  anumg  collateral  branchea, 
■nl  Ernest,  the  second  son  of  Christopher  II.,  became 
teder  of  the  line  of  Baden-Durlaoh  in  1527,  which 
MpM  eoDsiderable   ceMirihr  ftom  Oeoige  Frederidc. 

Ma.  The  tine  of  Badieii-Badan  beeoming  extinct  in 
1771,  Aor  scattered  cknninioni,  which  lay  between  dw 
Sni  fiwtier.  tbe  Rhine,  and  the  Noekar,  mn  nnited 
ndff  ane  head,  thongfa  oven  so  late  as  the  year  IBOl 
thef  did  not  occupy  a  larger  area  than  1617  square 
Bin,  or  cootain  more  than  310,000  inhabitants.  By  tbe 
imtT  of  Lanerille,  Baden  aoquired  an  accesakm  of  1860 
^3ve  mites  of  territory,  and  245,000  inhabitants ;  and  a 
Met  and  nrach  more  considerable  accession  under  tbe 
taty  of  Pressburg  in  1805.  Two  years  before  this  treaty, 
QalM  Frederick,  in  whose  person  the  two  houses  were 
■■kdin  1771,  exchanged  the  rank  of  margrave  for  that  of 
sdector  of  Ae  eni[Hre.  in  which  character  he  fivwarded 
j^tkoD's  views  by  joining  the  oonfederation  of  the  Rhine, 
b  ISM  be  mamed  Stephania,  the  adopted  danj^htw  of 
A^ciImo,  and  again  exchanged  hia  title  itu  tbe  dignity  (tf 
pud  dnke.  At  the  lettlemMit  ci  Germany  by  the  Con- 
PW»ofVieBna  in  1814  and  1815.  tbe  very  existence  of 
Mes  u  an  independent  state  hung  upon  a  single  breath. 
^''uk  was  on  tbe  point  of  receiving  an  indemnity  for  its 
<BKas  to  Austria  by  tfap  transfer  of  the  circles  of  the  Main 
■1  Taaber,  as  welt  as  of  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  to 
*daamjotts,  and  Austria  was  to  have  received  the  Breis- 
'hen  the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  grand  duke's 
"<^Uv,  stepped  in,  and  pronounced  the  dominions  of 
"*dai  to  be  *  one  and  indivisible.'  The  latest  addition 
to  the  grand-dnehy  is  the  Earldom  of  Hohen-Ge- 
">i^  which  was  united  to  the  ducby  of '  Zu  and  von  der 
p»'  in  the  OrtenaUt  by  exchange  of  territory  with 
"fuia,  to  which  Austria  eeded  it  in  1819.  ItiaSSsquaie 
a  extent,  and  contains  ^wut  460O  inhabitants. 
Tifc's  Gnmd-Dtieksr  of  Baden  ;  Demian's  Otographv 
"'SMKut  qf  Baden;  Dittenbergers  Geographteal, 
^^^€9l  and  'ly^K^mhteal  DetcripHon  of  Baden  ; 

'  Rtiwe  JahrhieAer:  1830 ;  Btichler's Detcription 
*  fiadn  according  to  its  Cirelee  ;  Proeeedinge  of  the 
^"fahgg  of  Baden ;  Hassel's  Prinapalitiet  and  Re- 
r^efGenumv;  Stein's  Jfofwa/byHorschelmann, &e. 
J&DEN  (alio  called  BADEN-BADEN).   Among  the 
"^pMhCsied  bv  the  various  tribes,  who  inhabited  the 
farts  of  ^le  antient  '  Decumates  Agri,'  to  which 
Svabia  generally  corresponds,  was  the  *  Civitas 
jfaaptensig;'  a  spot  which  wan  much  frequetiled  by 
7*]naiten  in  the  days  ot  Antoninus  and  Aurelius.  It 
T!^l>d  m  the  centre  of  tho  gmnd'duchy  ot  Badm,  in 
JT*  It-  laL,  and  S°  15'  £.  long.,  about  five  miles  ftom 
ni  e^blan  aaaUt-west  of  Csrianihe:  it  is  bvilt 


upon  a  bill  which  is  crowned  by  the  randenee  of  the  Ibnnet 
Margraves ;  and  it  stands  on  the  Os,  or  Oelbadi,  in  a 
valley  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  heights  covered  witb 
forests.  The  town  is  irr^ular  and  i^d-fashioned  in  iu 
construotion.  and  the  walls  were  formerly  protected  by  a 
ditsh,  wJiirh  is  now  laid  out  in  shady  wallu  and  grounds. 
Xtowesits  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  numerous  visiters,  who 
often  treble  the  ordinary  population,  and  ita  celebrity 
to  serenleen  warm  swings  impregnated  with  salt,  alum, 
and  tulpbur.  which  flew  down  from  the  hill  on  which 
tbe  castle  stands,  and  rise  from  a  q>ot,  to  wbidi  the  name 
of  *  Hell'  ha*  bean  given :  the  temperature  of  these  springs 
variea,  aoocvding  to  Stein,  from  37''  to  54''  of  Reaumur 
(115°  to  153°  Fahrenheit),  and  their  discbaj^e  is  said  to 
be  above  11,420,000  gallons  per  annum.  Even  when  other 
water  is  foul,  that  which  flows  from  these  hot  springs  is  per- 
fectly translucent  and  pure,  and  will  remain  bo,  though  kept 
for  aeveral  weeks  together  in  open  vessels.  The  vapour 
arising  from  tbe  hottest  springs  is  collected  and  used  by 
invaltds  in  tbe  shape  of  vapour-baths.  There  are  chaly- 
beate ssringa  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  is  as  re- 
madtsHe  for  tbe  aalubri^  of  its  climate  uid  the  luxuriance 
of  ilB  vegetation,  aa  tbe  varied  and  picturesque  scenery 
in  whi^  it  abounda.  Indeed,  a  stranger  may  stay  here 
for  weeks,  and  never  find  himself  at  a  loss  for  an  unex- 
plored  ramble.  Tbe  most  remarkable  object  near  the 
town,  ia  not  so  much  the  castle  as  ita  extensive  sub- 
terranean apartments,  which  some  conceive  to  have 
been  designed  aa  places  of  shelter  far  persons  and  property, 
and  others  as  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  '  secret  tri> 
bunals'  in  the  middle  ages.  The  church,  built  on  the  site 
of  some  Roman  ruins  in  tbe  seventeenth  century,  contains 
the  burying-place  of  the  Margraves,  and  handsome  monu- 
ments in  memory  of  two  of  them,  Lewis  and  Leopold-'Wil- 
Uam ;  the  ball  of  aotuuities,  built  in  tbe  Doric  style,  and 
styled  the  *  Museum  Falmotechnicum,'  ii  a  depoutory  for 
all  tbe  romains  of  Roman  antiquity  brought  to  light  on 
Ibis  spot.  Than  ia  a  small  Lyceum  in  the  town,  besides 
the  aenool  for  bmales  attached  to  tbe  nunnery,  eight  hotels 
with  baths,  an  hospital,  and  adjnning  the  town  a  handsome 
*  promenade  bouae,'  with  baths,  reading  and  assembly 
rooms,  &c.  for  the  recreation  of  the  visiters.  Tbe  number 
of  inhabitants  is  upwards  of  4000. 

BADEN,  s  town  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Ens 
in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria,  about  fifteen  miles  due 
south  of  Vienna ;  tbe  '  Thermae  CeUm,'  ot  '  Auatriace,'  of 
the  Romans. '  It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  ir, 
tbe  year  1813,  but  has  gained  much  in  architectural  beauty 
by  tne  calamity.  None  of  its  older  structures  are  left  but 
the  fine  old  Gothic  church :  among  the  modern  edifices  arc 
the  ehnieh  of  St.  Augustine,  ibe  '  Weilhurg.'  a  handsome 
imperial  residence,  the  town-hall  and  theatre,  the  *  Sauerhof,* 
containing  nine^  dwellinga,  several  hatha,  a  militanr  hos- 
pital, with  hatha  for  tbe  ree(^;ition  of  sixty  officers  and  three 
hundred  privates ;  the  *  Maria- Zeller  Hof,*  purchased  and 
endowed  by  the  {weseut  emperor  for  the  maintenance  of 
ninety  indigent  sick  pensons ;  the  hospital  of  tbe  Virgin, 
built  in  1815  by  a  society  of  ladies  of  rank  in  Vienna,  for 
six^  invalids ;  a  refuge  for  six  men  and  women,  foundet*. 
1^  the  townsmen  themselves,  and  a  multitude  of  establish- 
ments for  the  convenience  of  visiters.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  fashionable  people  of  the  Austrian  metropolis  to 
the  number  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  every 
season.  Tbe  waters  are  sulphuruus,  and  ttow  from  eleven 
springs  into  fifteen  reservoirs  or  baths,  at  the  rate  of  80,640 
cubic  feet  every  twenty-four  hours.  The  temperature  of  the 
hottest  fl^ng  u  30°,  and  of  the  oAolest,  24?  of  Reaumur ; 
ot  by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  former  is  99°,  and  the  latter 
86".  Baden  is  a  possession  of  the  erown,eontains  about  500 
bouses  and  4500  inhabitanta,  and  has  a  park,  and  delight- 
ful gardens,  besidn  pleasing  environs. 

BAD£i<I,  «  town  in  tbe  canton  of  Aargau,  in  Switiur- 
land,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  river  Limmat,  thirteen  milos 
N.W.  of  Ztirioh.  It  was  once  the  capital  of  the  county  ol 
the  same  name,  and  was  taken  in  1415  by  the  Swiss  Can- 
tons from  tbe  Dukes  of  Austria,  who  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
of  1418  gave  up  their  claims  to  it.  It  was  fbom  that  time 
held  in  common  by  the  seven  old^r  cantons,  as  a  subject 
bailiwick.  In  the  war  between  the  FrotesUnt  and  the 
Catholic  canbms  which  broke  out  in  1709,  tbe  CaUiolics 
took  exclusive  possession  of  Baden  and  of  other  parts  of 
Aargau ;  but  the  troops  of  Bern  and  Zurich  besi^edBsden, 
^  castle  of  which,      a  Ttgorous  resistance,  snrtendered 
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■n  IVlft.  By  tlw  peare  of  Aam.  If  It,  the  poMewiim  of, 
Bftden  mnained  with  &o  thna  «antoiu  of  Bern,  Ziitieh, 
and  GlaruB,  irtiieh  aent  1^  turn  a  landrogt;  or  baUh,  ai 
they  eaU  that  magistrate  m  Ftaneh  Switierland.  to  a^u 
nister  Ae  eonnti^.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its 
district  waa  reekoiMd  at  the  t^ose  of  the  last  century  at 
84,000  inhabitants.  After  the  French  invasion  of  1798, 
and  by  the  subsequent  remodelling  of  the  Swiss  polttioa] 
Brstem,  Bades  was  inoOTporated  with  the  new  canton  of 
Aargau.  The  town  of  Baden  is  sroall  and  dull ;  ita  popu- 
lation is  about  1700;  it  is  auno'jnded  by  walls ;  the  castle, 
which  was  built  on  a  steep  hill,  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since  1710.  The  population  of  Baden  and  its  district  is 
Catholie,  although  the  surrounding  districts  are  Protestant. 
The  rich  Benedictine  monastery  of  Wettingen,  which  is  two 
miles  from  Baden,  in  adelightftil  sitnatiDn  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  limraat,  has  been  Ink  in  poBsetsloD  of  ita  estates,  and 
is  one  of  the  BxMt  and  weahhieat  monastio  houses  in  Switx- 
erland.  Baden  u  on  the  high  road  from  Bern  to  Zurich. 
The  baths  of  mineral  water,  which  constitute  the  principal 
attraction  of  the  place,  are  on  both  sides  of  the  Limmat,  half 
a  mile  below  the'  town,  and  are  much  frequented  in  summer. 
A  village  has  arisen  round  these  springs,  which  is  nearly  as 
large  as  the  town  itself,  and  much  more  lively  and  hand- 
some :  it  contains  half-a-doxen  large  hotels,  besides  smaller 
ones,  having  each  its  private  baths,  an  ordinary,  and  every 
accommodation  for  visiters.  The  numerous  company  that 
is  found  here  in  the  summer  months  is  drawn  from  every 
part  of  Switzerland,  but  chiefly  from  Zurich,  the  citizens  of 
which  town  consider  Baden  as  their  regular  watering- 
place.  The  language  spoken  here  is  Swiss  German. 
Theru  are  two  large  common  baths  to  which  the  poor  have 
access  gratis.  Them  are  several  springs  issuing  from  the 
ground ;  the  hottest  is  lU7°of  Fahrenheit  The  water  con- 
tains euhtmie-gaa,  marine  salt,  glauher  salt,  carbonate  of 
lime,  ai^  magnesia :  it  is  clear,  and  has  a  slight  smell  of 
sidphur,  and  is  used  fbr  drinking,  as  well  as  for  bathing. 
These  baths  are  especially  recommended  Ibr  several  com- 
plaints peculiar  to  females.  The  country  round  Baden  is  hilly, 
and  &e  lower  heights  are  covered  with  vines,  but  the  wine 
made  here  is  poor.  These  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans 
by  the  name  of  Thenrne  Helveticee,  and  are  probably  alluded 
to  by  Tacitus  (Hist,  u  67).  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rcanan  colony  of  Vindonissa,  which  is  only  three  miles  dis- 
tant, contributed  probably  to  their  celebrity.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  baths  of  Baden  were  much  f^uented,  especially 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Council  of  Constance ;  and  Poggio,  the 
Florentine  hutcnian,  gives  in  his  letters  a  curious,  but  per- 
il^ ao  exaggerated,  account  of  the  licentioos  life  people 
were  Irading  at  these  baths.  The  annual  Diet  of  the  Swus 
Confbderation  used  to  meet  at  Baden  until  171S,  when 
the  meetings  were  transferred  to  Frauenfeld,  in  Thurgau. 

BA'DENOCH.  a  district  in  the  south-east  division  of  the 
county  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
east  by  Uie  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  on  the  south 
and  west  by  Athol,  and  on  the  north  by  Nairnshire. 
It  derives  iU  name  from  a  term  which  signifies  bushy, 
having  been  originally  covered  with  natural  fbrests,  of 
which  some  of  considerable  extent  still  remain.  It  is 
thirty-three  miles  in  length,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
It  is  chiefly  a  mountainous  district,  and  is  but  thinly  popu- 
lated. Jjoch  Spey,  the  source  of  ^e  great  river  Bpey,  lies 
in  Badenoch.  Not  far  from  this  is  seen  Uie  towering  sum- . 
ait  of  Caimgorum,  a  mountain  which  has  long  been  cele- 
brated (or  the  beautiful  rock  crystals,  of  every  variety  of  tint, 
found  on  it,  and  which  were  so  eagerly  sought  after  by  lapi- 
daries until  crystals  equally  beautiful,  and  at  one-hundredth 
part  the  prioe,  began  to  be  imported  f^m  Brazil.  Badenoch 
was  in  early  times  a  lordship  of  the  Cummins,  who  for  many 
oenturies  were  the  mo«t  powerful  fhmily  in  Scotland.  On 
its  forfeiture  bv  that  family  the  celebrated  Robert  Bruoe 
included  it  in  tne  earldom  of  Moray,  fVom  which  it  was  de- 
tached by  Robert  11..  who  granted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander, 
so  well  known  in  Scottish  history  by  the  title  of  the  *  Wolf 
of  Badenoch.*  The  issue  of  the  latter  failing,  the  lordship 
of  Badenoch  remained  in  the  crown  until  the  year  1452, 
ffhen  it  was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Huntley.  Baclenoch  was 
long  the  property  of  the  Gordon  family,  but  has,  within  the 
laat  few  monthly  passed  into  other  hands. 

BADGER  (««/m,  Cuviar),  in  soology,  a  genua  of  plan- 
tigrade, carnivorous  mammals,  included  by  Linnsns  among 
tM  beus,  but,  as  well  as  the  gluttons,  racoons,  coatis,  &o., 
■wy  pn^ierlv  Beparated  ttam  that  group  by  meeeeding 


nataitlists.  The  Inmaan  genus  Vrnu,  as  it  eanu  from 
the  handa  of  the  Swedish  philosopher  himself,  was  in  fact 
very  nearly  equivalent  to  the  modem  family  of  plantigrade 
camlvoia,  and,  according  to  the  characters  upon  which  he 
formed  its  definition,  would  have  included  the  greater  num- 
ber, if  not  the  whole,  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  family 
whieh  have  been  discovered  since  his  time.   The  opinions 
of  Eoologists.  however,  with  regard  to  the  extent  and  relative 
value  of  the  groups,  the  subordmate  ones  in  particular,  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  have  undergone  a  very  considerable  modi- 
fication since  the  death  of  Linnnus ;  tiie  multitude  of  new 
species  which  have  been  discovered  since  his  time,  the  rapid 
progress  which  has  been  made  within  the  last  half-century  in 
the  science  of  oomparative  anatomy,  and  the  application  of 
the  principles  which  this  science  has  developed  to  the  study 
of  tiie  habits  and  economy  of  animal  life,  rendered  the  sub- 
divisioo  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Linnsan  seocmdaiy 
gnniM  a  matter,  not  merely  of  ehoioe  or  convenience,  but 
m  aheolute  neoesii^.  Among  the  earliest  subdiviuons 
this  description  that  were  introduced  into  mammalogy  waa 
the  separation  of  the  gluttona,  bakers,  and  racoons  from 
the  true  bears,  and  their  formation  uito  distinct  genera :  so 
that  the  genus  Urttu  of  Linnnus  thus  became  a  group  of  a 
higher  order,  itaelf  composed  of  difierent  genera ';  and  the 
diversity  of  formation  and  habits  obser\'able  among  these 
animals  fully  justified  this  proceeding.    Since  that  period 
other  genera  have  been  discovered  and  associated  with  the 
same  group,  so  that  the  &mily  of  Plantigradot  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Cuvier,  at  present  contains  m  considerable 
number  of  carnivorous  animals,  differing  considerably  in 
the  form  of  their  dentition,  as  well  as  in  their  habits  and 
economy,  and  agreeing  only  in  the  plantigrade  formation  of 
their  extremiiiea,  that  is  to  lay,  in  resting  upon  the  whole 
■fde  of  the  foot  in  the  aoU  of  sUnding,  waiUing,  &e.,  ia 
oontradistinctkm  to  digUigrade  animals,  whieh  tramp  tmly 
upon  the  toes.  The  vanoiu  modifications  which  aepend 
upon  this  conformation  of  the  extremities,  as  they  arc  ex- 
hibited throufrhout  the  family  generally,  will  be  explained 
in  the  article  Plantiokada.;  those  which  more  particularly 
concern  the  badgers  belong  to  our  present  aubjeot 

This  genus,  as  definitely  characterized  by  modem  zoolo- 
gists, is  distinguished  by  a  system  of  dentition  which  is  in 
many  respects  analogous  to  that  of  the  moufettoa  (Me- 
phitis), B  genns  of  caratvora  which,  indeed,  is  scarcely  to 
he  recognized  as  diflbring  from  the  badgers,  except  in  the 
plantigrade,  or  nUfaer  semi-plantigrade  formation  of  their 
extremities.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  either  in  the  size 
or  number  of  the  incisor  or  canine  teeth ;  the  grindera, 
however,  are  in  tome  lespeota  peculiar,  and  it  is  this  part 
of  the  dentition  whioh  pnnapBlly  diitinguishes  the  badgers. 
There  are  fbar  fUse  raolara  in  the  upper  and  eight  in  the 
under  jaw,  two  and  four  on  each  side  respectively,  followed 
by  a  camassier  and  a  single  tuberculous  tooth  of  larfce 
dimensions ;  the  whole  system  is  better  adapted  for  masti- 
cating and  bruising  vegetable  substances  than  for  cuttnu 
and  tearing  raw  flesh ;  and  in  feet  the  badgen  are  muoh 
less  carnivorous  than  any  other  anjmal  of  the  order  to  which 
they  belong,  except  perhaps  the  bears.  The  quality  ol 
the  food  is,  in  all  eases,  necessarily  dependent  upon  tbc 
nature  of  the  dentition.  The  principal  character  of  the  feei 
in  the  badgers  consists  in  their  having  five  toes  both  befon 
and  behind,  short,  strong,  deeply  buned  in  the  flesh,  anc 
fhraished  with  powerfiil  compressed  claws,  admirably  cal' 
cnlated  for  burrowing  or  turning  up  the  earth  in  search  o 
roots.  The  legs  an  sfaort  and  muioular,  the  body  broad 
flat  and  compact,  the  he«d  more  or  less  prolonesd,  thi 
snout  pointed,  the  ears  email,  and  the  tail  short  Beneatl 
the  anus  tiiere  ia  an  «perture  of  considerable  sueo,  whicl 
opens  transversely,  and  exudes  from  ita  inner  surface  i 
greasy  or  olei^pnous  matter  of  very  olfonsive  odour.  Th< 
same  formation  is  observed  in  many  other  genera  of  oarni 
vorous  mammals,  though  the  qualities  of  the  substaoo 
secreted  difibr  scoording  to  the  speeiea.  In  the  civets  ant 
genets,  for  instance,  its  smell  is  so  pleasing  as  to.  entitle  j 
to  the  rank  of  a  p^ftime ;  whilst  in  the  moufettes,  on  th< 
contrary,  its  odour  is  so"  extremely  fmtid  as  to  have  ac 
quired  for  tbem,  above  all  other  animals,  the  generic  nami 
of  mgphitet,  or  stinkards. 

The  badgers  deep  all  day  at  the  bottom  of  their  burrow 
and  mort  tbout  lurhir  the  night  in  search  of  fix>d.  The; 
are  frequently  aooused  of  destroying  rabbits,  ganoe,  ajii 
even  youns  lambs :  but  aoots  and  foUen  fruits  appear  t 
conatitBte  &e  ohief  ^^of  tbej^^g^^^^^y  eertaini 
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ahftit  1  wn  marked  taste  fbr  T«g9tab)«  than  for  •nimal 
foo4,ulcKtvbsn  kept  iu  mnfinement.  With  tho  powerful 
ebwi  of  ifadr  fiHe-feet  thej  constniet  «  deep  and  oon- 
famiDv,  i^enerally  ia  a  aandy  or  light  gravetly  soil : 
(hit  ki  but  ft  BiiUlW  mtnnee  tnm  without,  bttt  it  aftei^ 
nrisdniln  mm  wfciwut  ebaalin,  ud  tanninktes  in  ft 
iDDDd  ^KrtiMiit  at  the  bottom,  «hidi  k  «iU  Uned  with 
ixj  ptss  mi  bar-    The  habiu  of  the  fcadgon  an  ex- 
ttmdj  aditanr :  ni^  are  never  fiMuid  in  compaBy  oven 
riib  the  femalea  of  their  own  ipecies,  and  at  they  ileep 
afldarrolkd  up  ia  their  bed  i^warm  hay  at  the  hottom  of 
tbetr  finles,  they  are  always  fat  and  in  good  condition :  their 
Oeib  isT^beA  in  nwny  places  ai  an  article  of  food.  They 
cwfuUy  remove  crvrj  thine  of  an  oflbnuve  nature  from 
ibar  earths,  never  depoait  their  excrements  in  the  vicinity 
if  thsii  habitatioiia,  and  are  even  said  to  abandon  them  if 
MtideDtally  or  inteotionall^  polluted  by  any  other  ereature. 
!■  its  giOKniphioal  distribution  the  genus  extends  throi^h- 
Mt  the  whole  of  Ban^.  Nordiem  and  Cento^  Asia,  and 
Xerth  Aneriea :  vre  have  no  aceeunta  of  its  extradin^  into 
Afiiea  or  Sonth  Aooerica,  in  ttie  ftmer  of  which  continents 
it  ai^mrs  to  be  represented  by  die  ratt^  lOuh  nuUivora, 
I^marest),  and  In  the  latter  by  varioaa  species  of  moufettes 
{Uephitui.  Austraba  possesses  no  species  cS  mammal  be- 
ku^ng  to  the  plantigrade  family,  at  least  none  has  been 
ki'iieiio  discovered  in  that  country ;  and  in  the  Eastern 
PeniDsala  and  Isles  of  India,  the  place  of  the  badger  is 
Kilted  by  the  telaKon  ( MydauM  mdicept,  F.  Cuvier). 

The  number  of  species  which  zoologists  admit  into  the 
gnus  Melet  is  very  limited  indeed:  all  writers,  without 
oraptioQ.  have  followed  M.  F.  Cuvier's  example,  in  ex- 
^aaag  the  Indian  badger,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the 
iTM  of  a  new  genus,  tiioug^  for  what  reason  It  would  be 
wuk  to  say,  unoe  the  dental  B);stem  of  this  animal  has 
Jcnr  been  properly  deactihed,  and  in  sU  its  other  characters 
it  difcn  in  no  respect  from  the  common  hadser.  Many, 
^un,  ne  disposed  to  consider  the  American  badger  as  only 
a  Mmpl«  variety  of  the  European :  so  that,  according^  to 
these  latbors,  the  genus  includes  but  a  single  species.  The 
ohsenatiaQs  of  Dr.  RiehaLrdson,  however,  have  placed  the 
d»tuictoe»of  the  American  animal  beyond  a  doubt;  and 
■0  luDg  u  we  have  no  de&nite  observations  to  contradict  the 
■pproxiniation.  we  shall  continue  to  associate  the  Indian 
ipecies  with  the  genus  to  wluch  its  known  ehftraeteis  bo 
Mviy  assimilate  it. 

1.  The  common  Badger  {M.  vulgarit,  Deamarest)  is 
about  the  sise  of  a  middliQg  dog,  hut  stands  much  lower  on 
fte  kes,  and  has  a  broader  and  flatter  body.   The  head  u 
t«g  and  pointed,  the  ears  almost  concealed  in  the  hair  of 
ifac  head,  and  tfae  tail  so  short  that  it  scarcely  reaches  to  the 
■ridle  of  the  hind  legs ;  the  hide  is  amazmgly  thick  and 
kogh ;  tfae  liair  unifonnly  long  and  coarse  over  the  whole 
badr.  and  trailing  along  the  ground  on  each  side  as  the 
ibmal  walks.  The  badger  and  its  congeners  offer  a  strange 
Bennxxtnie  of  colaurs.  which  is  aeen  in  no  other  mammal, 
fvt^  those  of  the  genera  Gulo  and  SfepAitia,  which,  as 
i^K^lv  remarked,  approumate  so  nearly  to  it  in  many  other 
'speHs  :  in  general,  the  darker  shades  are  found  to  predo- 
binaie  upon  the  back  and  upper  parts  of  the  txxly,  and  the 
^nter  briow;  but  in  the  aniraald  above-mentioned  this 
^eoefal  rule  is  reversed,  and  it  is  the  light  shades  which 
sentpy  the  back  and  shoulders,  whilst  the  dark  ones  are 
fnad  over  the  breast  and  abdomen.    The  head  of  the 
Wger.  for  instance,  is  white,  except  the  region  beneath  the 
AiB.  vhicb  is  black,  and  two  hands  of  the  same  colour, 
vhkfa  ike  on  each  side  ft  little  behind  the  oomers  of  the 
SDsdi,  and.  after  passing  backwards  and  enveloping  the 
"e  and  ear,  terminate  at  the  Junction  of  the  head  and 
The  baizs  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  considered 
KpHst^,  are  of  three  different  colours,  yelbwish  white  at 
^  buttom.  black  in  the  middle,  and  ashy  grey  at  the 
PiaK;  the  last  colour  alone,  however,  appears  externally, 
•ai  ptes  the  uniform  sandy  grey  shade  which  covers  all 
fee  apper  parts  of  the  body :  the  tail  is  furnished  with 
^  eoaiae  hair  of  the  same  colour  and  quality,  and  the 
^M,  breast,  belly,  and  hmbs  are  ooTeied  with  shorter 
a  nnilbrm  deep  black. 
T&as^  the  badger  is  found  thrauEhout  all  the  northern 
*  Knrope  and  Asia,  it  is  rather  a  scarce  animal 
*oi«%ne     Its   food  is  chiefly  roots,  fruits,  insects 
^an.  but  it  lifceviBe  destroys  the  eggs  and  young 
iwiiii  t  and  other  birds  which  build  on  the  ground. 
^  nesto  ot  the  wild  beas,  whicb  it  robs  with 


impunity,  as  the  length  of  its  hair  txui  the  tbiokDea  of 

its  tiide  render  it  insensible  to  the  sting  of  the  bee.  It 
chooses  the  most  solitary  woods  foi  its  residence,  is  quiet 
and  tnoObnsive  in  its  manners,  but,  when  attadwd.  defends 
itadf  with  a  cowage  and  resolutiMt  Miioh  iaw  don  id 
double  its  own  siw  andvaigld  can  ovenone.  It  mm 
angrily,  and  holds  on  with  great  tniaei^,  whi^  it  is 
enfli)|ed  to  do  the  mora  easily  ftom  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  articulation  or  hinge  that  oonnacta  its  under  jaw  wiUi 
the  skuU,  and  which  consists  of  a  transverse  ctmdyls  oom- 
pletely  kx^ed  into  a  bony  cavity  of  the  cranium.  The 
badger  ia  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  and  possibly  may  not 
he  found  in  Greece,  aa  the  antient  language  of  that 
country  has  not  even  a  name  for  it,  and  as  it  is  less  com- 
mon in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  ; 
Pliny  however  notices  it  under  the  name  of  Melit  (viii.  38^ 
and  various  other  Roman  authors  have  spoken  of  it  Hoiv 
recent  writent  also  use  Tbxtu,  perhaps  derived,  like  other 
Roman  names  of  northern  animals,  irom  the  Glerman  lan- 
aiiage,  in  which  the  badnr  is  called  ZaeJu  or  Daeht;  in 
Ihitch  Jku.  The  female  nings  fbrth  her  youog  in  the  eariy 
part  of  spring,  to  the  numbw  of  three,  four,  or  five ;  she  con- 
tinues to  suckle  them  oareftitly  tor  the  first  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  afterwards  accustoms  them  gradually  to  shift  for  them- 
selves. When  taken  young  thay  are  easity  tamed,  and  become 
as  familiar  and  play  Ail  as  puppies  ;  they  soon  learn  to  distin- 
guish their  master,  and  show  their  attachment  by  following 
or  &wning  upon  those  who  feed  them ;  the  olo,  howovw, 
are  always  indocile,  and  continue  solitary  and  distrustful 
under  the  most  gentle  treatment. 

The  badger  ia  hunted  in  some  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  bright  moonlight  nights,  when  be  goes  abroad  in  search 
of  fbod ;  bis  hide,  when  {woperly  dreued,  makes  the  best 
pistol  furniture ;  bU  hair  is  valuable  for  making  brushes  to 
soften  the  shades  in  painting,  and  hu  kind^iuattets,  wh«i 
salted  and  smoked,  make  excellent  hams.  This  kind  of 
food,  indeed,  is  not  so  universally  esteemed  in  our  own 
country  as  in  China,  where  Bell  informs  us  that  he  saw 
dozens  of  badgers  at  a  time  hanging  in  the  meat  markets 
of  Pekin  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  inferior 
to  the  flesh  of  the  bear,  which  is  universally  esteemed  by 
all  who  have  an  opportunity  of  tasting  it. 

2.  The  American  Badger  (M.  Labradorioa,  Sabine)  mea- 
sures, when  full  grown,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
muzsle  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  six  inches  more.  Its 
snout  is  less  attenuated  than  that  of  the  European  species, 
though  its  head  is  equally  long;  its  ears  are  short  and 
round,  the  claws  of  iU  fore-feet  much  longer  in  [Koportion 
than  those  of  the  common  species,  its  tail  comparatively 
shorter,  its  Air  of  a  quality  altogether  different,  its  ooloum 
also  very  different,  and  its  appetites  more  deddsdly  carni- 
vorous ;  the  head  and  extremities  alone  are  oovered  with 
short  coarse  hair ;  all  the  other  parts  of  the  body  are  fax- 
nished  with  remarkably  soft,  fine,  aitky  fur,  upwards  of  four 
inches  in  length,  and  diSaring  only  in  being  rather  more 
sparingly  supplied  on  the  under  than  on  the  upper  parts. 
Taken  individuaUy  these  long  baira  are  of  a  purplish  brown 
colour  at  the  root,  and  afterwards  variegated  with  alternate 
rings  of  black  and  light  brown,  but  so  arranged  that  the 
latter  colour  occupies  the  extremity,  and  consequently  com- 
poses the  predominant  ariour  of  the  coat,  which  is  a  uniform 
mottled  or  silvery  grey  shade,  as  well  upon  the  back  and 
sides  as  upon  the  hmst  and  belly ;  the  ground  colour  o. 
the  head,  ebeeki  uid  throat  u  white,  but  a  dark  brovn  «r 
black  band  passes  over  each  eye  and  ear  from  the  muiils 
to  the  occiput,  and  diere  are  patches  of  the  same  colour, 
only  of  rather  a  lighter  shade,  surrounding  the  eyes  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  ears.  The  legs,  like  the  head, 
are  covered  with  short  coarse  hair,  which  is  a  dark-brown 
colour,  and  the  claws  are  very  long,  crooked,  and  of  a  pale 
horn  colour,  which  ia  alone  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
species  from  the  European  badger,  which,  though  altogether 
a  la^er  animal,  has  much  shorter  claw^  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  colour. 

The  American  badger  is  called  prairo  and  S^j^eur  by  the 
Canadians,  Mistonutkani  Aumeteekvoo,  or  the  dignug  ani- 
mal, by  the  Crees,  and  Chooartooth  by  the  Pawnee  Inmans. 
Its  form  ai^  habUs  have  been  wdl  deicribed  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son in  his  admirable  19itmaAMVa^i4iiMrwa»a,awork  of  flntr 
rate  authority.  '  The  Meim  Labradoriea,"  says  Dr.  Richard- 
son, '  frequents  the  sandy  plains  or  prairies  which  skirt  the 
Rocky  Mountains  as  far  north  as  the  banks  of  the  Feaoa 
RifBr.  and  sounes  of  the  RiTer  of  the  Mwntains.  ki  lati  ■ 
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taii  58°.  tt  Bbounds  on  ike  plains  vaterad  by  die  Missonri, 
but  its  exact  southern  range  has  not,  as  fiir  as  I  know,  been 
deflned  by  any  traveller.   The  sandy  mairies  in  the  neigU- 
boorhood  oTCariton  Hoose,  on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatdhe- 
w«n,andalsoon  the  Red  River  that  flows  into  Lake  Winipeg, 
are  perfbratod  by  innumerable  badger-holes,  which  are  a 
gTMt  annoyance  to  horsemen,  particularly  when  the  ground 
is  covered  with  snow.   These  noles  are  partly  dug  by  the 
badgers  for  habitations,  but  the  greater  number  of  toem  are 
merely  enlargements  of  the  burrows  of  the  Acetomys  Hoodtt 
and  Richar£omi,  which  the  badgers  dig  up  and  prey  upon. 
'Whilst  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  the  badger  rarely 
or  never  comes 'from  its  hole;  and  I  suppose  that  in  that 
climate  it  passes  the  winter,  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  April,  in  a  torpid  state.    Indeed,  as  it  obtains  the  small 
animals  upon  which  it  feeds  by  surprising  them  in  their 
burrows,  it  has  little  chance  of  digging  them  out  at  a  time 
when  the  ground  is  fVoiien  into  a  solid  rock.  Like  the  bears, 
the  Imdgers  do  not  lose  much  flesh  during  their  long  hyber- 
nation, fbr  on  eoming  abroad  iii  the  spring  they  are  obser\-ed 
to  be  very  ^t.   As  they  pair,  however,  at  that  season,  they 
Hon  become  lean.   The  badger  is  a  slow  and  timid  animal, 
taking  to  the  first  earth  it  meets  with  when  pursued ;  and 
at  it  makes  its  way  through  the  sandy  soil  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  mole,  it  soon  places  itself  out  of  the  reach  of  danger. 
The  strength  of  its  fore-feet  and  claws  is  so  great,  that  one 
which  had  insinuated'  onW  its  head  and  shoulders  into  a 
hole,  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  two  stout  young  men  who 
endeavoured  to  drag  it  out  by  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  until 
one  of  them  fired  the  contents  of  his  fowling-piece  into  its 
body.   Early  in  the  spring,  however,  when  they  first  begin 
to  stir  abroad,  they  may  be  easily  caught  by  pouring  waler 
into  their  bdlea ;  for  the  ground  being  frozen  at  that  period, 
the  water  does  not  escape  through  the  sand,  hut  soon  fills 
the  hole,  and  its  tenant  is  obliged  to  come  out.   The  Ame- 
rican badger  appears  to  be  a  more  carnivorous  animal  than 
the  European  one.   A  female  which  I  killed  had  a  small 
marmot,  neariy  entire,  together  with  some  field  mice,  in  its 
stomach.    It  had  also  been  eating  some  vegetable  matters.' 
This  account  leaves  little  Airther  to  be  expected,  or  indeed 
desired,  relating  to  the  habits  and  economy  of  the  American 
badger.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Dr.  Richardson's 
ideas  on  the  subject  of  its  supposed  hybernation  are  at  vari- 
ance with  the  known  analogies  of  its  congeners,  and  in 
other  respects  seem  lo  be  contradicted  by  the  ftict  which  he 
himself  states,  that  thev  are  in  the  early  part  of  spring, 
when  they  begin  to  leave  their  winter  retreats,  as  fat  as  they 
were  in  ttieend  of  autumn  upon  retiring  to  them.  As  to  the 
■outhem  limit  of  the  geographical  range  of  the  species,  at 
least  in  one  direction,  it  is  known  to  inhabit  Mexico,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  detailed  and  correct  description  of  Femand^, 
who  calls  it  by  the  native  name  of  Ilaeoyotl  tea  Coyotl- 
ktttmUi;  and  a  very  fine  skin  was  some  time  ago  sent  from 
California  to  the  Zoolt^cal  Society. 

3.  The  Indian  Badger  (M.  CoUaris),  called  BhaUoo-Soor, 
or  bear-pig,  by  the  Hindoos,  is  about  the  size  of  the  rommon 
badger,  but  stands  higher  upon  its  legs,  and  is  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  its  attenuated  muzzle  ending  in  a  truncated 
snont,  like  that  of  the  common  hug,  and  by  its  small  and 
nearly  naked  tail.  The  whole  height  of  this  animal  is  about 
twenty  inches,  and  the  length  of  its  tail  nine  inches.  It  has 
the  body  and  limbs  of  a  hear,  with  the  snout,  eyes,  and  tail 
of  a  hog.  Its  ears  are  short,  completely  covered  with  hair, 
and  surrounded  by  a  slight  border  of  white.  The  feet  are 
plantigrade,  and  have  five  toes  on  each,  united  throughout 
their  whole  length,  and  armed  with  vigorous  claws  an  inch 
long.  The  muzzle  is  of  a  flesh  colour,  and  nearly  naked, 
having  but  a  few  thinlv-scattered  hairs  on  the  sides ;  the 
befly  also  is  neariy  destitute  of  hair.  The  general  colour  of 
kue  hair  over  every  part  of  the  body  is  a  yellowish  white, 
with  black  points;  thus  giving  a  dark-brown  shade  to  the 
coat,  that  appears  in  wavy  lines  when  the  animal  moves. 
The  throat  is  vellowish,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  are  two 
block  bands  which  unite  towards  the  muzzle ;  the  inferior  of 
these,  which  is  very  narrow,  borders  the  upper  lip ;  the  other 
is  much  broader,  and  passes  on  each  side  of  the  eye,  sur- 
rounding the  ear,  and  descending  on  each  side  of  the  neck, 
to  unite  on  the  breast  with  tho  bUck  colour  which  covers 
the  anterior  extremities  unifimaly.  The  whde  of  the  throat, 
enclosed  by  these  black  bands,  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  that 
•of  the  body,  hut  of  a  rather  lighter  and  yellower  bhade.  The 
hind  legs  are  Mack,  like  the  fore,  and  covered  with  short 
Mir.  Tlie  yellowish  white  predmninatei  «i  the  romp* 


and  the  tail  ia  neailT  naked,  bring  but  siArin^y  fumisliad 
with  coarse  acattered  hain,  and  in  all  respects  simihu  to  the 
tail  of  a  domestic  1k^. 


ria^BtiBBdcer.] 

The  individuals,  a  male  and  female,  obsen'ed  in  the  me 
nagcrie  of  the  governor- general  at  Barrackpore  by  the  FrencI 
naturalist  Duvancel,  who  furnished  M.  F.  Cuvier  with  thi 
statement  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  above  descrip 
tion  has  been  extracted,  were  remarkably  shy  and  wild 
The  female,  however,  was  less  savage  than  the  male,  an< 
showed  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence,  which  gave  reason  t 
believe  that,  if  taken  young,  this  animal  might  be  easil 
domesticated.  They  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  da 
buried  beneath  the  straw  of  their  den  in  deep  sleep.  A* 
their  movements  were  remarkably  slow.  Though  they  di 
not  altoge^r  refuse  animal  food,  yet  they  exhibited 
marked  predilection  for  bread,  fruits,  and  other  substance 
of  a  vegetable  nature.  When  irritated,  they  uttered  a  pt 
caliar  kind  of  grunting  noise,  and  bristled  up  the  hair  t 
their  back ;  if  still  farther  tormented,  they  would  raise  then 
selves  upon  their  hind  legs  like  a  bear,  and  appeared,  lik 
Uiat  animal,  to  possess  a  power  in  their  arms  and  claws  nt 
less  formidable  than  their  teeth.  This  is  confirmed  by  M 
Johnson  in  his  Sketches  of  Indian  Field  Sports.  *  Badgei 
in  India,'  says  he,  *  are  marked  exactly  like  those  in  £n{ 
land,  but  ihey  are  larger  and  taller,  are  exceedingly  ficrc 
and  will  attack  a  number  of  dogs.  I  have  seen  aogs  tb. 
would  attack  an  hysna  or  wolf  afraid  to  encounter  thei 
They  are  scarce,  but  occasionally  to  be  met  with  among  tl 
hills.   In  their  nature  they  resemble  ine  bear.' 

HM.  Duvancel  and  Cuner  write  tho  native  name  of  tl 
animal  Bali-Sour,  which  they  properly  interpret  &and-ho( 
but  we  are  credibly  inforaied  by  a  ^ntleman  long  rexide 
in  India,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  language  of  t' 
country,  that  the  real  name  is  BhaUoo-Soor,  which  signifi 
the  bear- pig,  and  alludes  to  the  strange  compound  which 
exhihits.of  the  characters  of  these  two  very  different  anima 
The  orthography  of  the  French  naturalists  is  also  incorre< 
the  words  ought  to  be  written  Batloo-Soor,  and  with  tl 
correction  it  is  very  easy  to  perceive  how  the  mistake  in  t 
name  of  the  animal  may  have  originated.  In  fact,  a  trav 
ler  like  M.  Duvancel,  entirely  ignorant  of  Hindustanee. 
possessing  hut  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  languaj 
might  very  readily  confound  the  words  Balloo  and  Bhati 
as  pronounced  by  a  native :  since,  as  far  as  the  mere  wu 
ia  concerned,  they  only  difiTer  in  Uie  aspirate,  though  th 
meanings  are  very  distinct  indeed ;  Balloo,  as  correc 
translated  bv  M.  Duvancel,  signifying  sand,  whilst  Bhal 
(Bhalla  in  Sanskrit)  is  the  common  Hindustanee  name 
a  bear.  Neither  is  the  French  traveller  the  first  dtscove 
of  this  animal,  as  imagined  by  M.  F.  Cuvier.  There  i 
description  of  it  in  Bewick's  Quadrupeds,  published  at  1« 
thirty  years  before  M.  Du^'ancel's  Journey  to  Indian  and 
companied  with  a  tolerably  good  figure  by  that  celebra 
engraver.  Nor  is  it  to  be  confounded  with  the  Ind 
badger  of  Pennant  and  Dr.  Shaw,  nor  with  that  descri' 
under  the  same  name  by  General  Hardwicke,  and  flgu 
in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Linneean  Transactions,  allofwhich,  if  not 
ratel  itself,  are  at  least  referable  to  a  very  proximate  spec 

BAM'STER,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  O 
optera,  and  fomily  Harpalidee.  This  genus,  together  v 
tne  genera  TWmorpAiM,  Licinus,  Rembus,  ond  Dicc^ 
form  a  conspicuous  group  among  the  carnivora  of  the  ben 
tribe.  The  type  of  this  group  is  probably  in  the  ge: 
LidnuB,  under  which  head  the  characters'  of  the  gen* 
together  with  Uiat  of  the 
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BATICA.  me  of  the  aotieiit  divuiont  of  Hispuia 
(SpiiaV  10  aUad  innn  iu  ehwf  river,  the  BaCii.  now  the 
noadalquinz; 

Aonraieg  to  the  amiiReiiients  of  Angustui,  Batiee  wu 
boiudd  OB  the  west  and  north  hf  the  Anu  (Ouodiane) ; 
oe  tl»  KNith  by  the  Atlentic  end  UediterreDean ;  end  on 
the  eait  by  e  line  dnwn  tnm  near  Ciodad  Reel,  near  the 
Gudiutt,  throuRh  Jaen  end  Granada  to  Womcu,  on  the 
eotst  of  the  If  editerrauean.  CooaeqneDtly,  it  comprised 
•SenlU;  part  of  the  Portogoese  province  of  Alentejo; 
Spsoisb  SttFcmadttn,  south  of  the  Guadiaoa ;  the  western 
put  of  La  Hanche ;  Cordoba;  the  west  part  of  Jaen ;  and 
>he  chief  part  of  Granada. 

Before  the  tunc  of  Augustus,  Spain  was  divided  by  the 
Romans  into  two  great  divisions,  Hispania  Citerior  and 
Ht^ania  Ulterior,  which  latter  was  also  called  Batiea.  The 
cutem  limit  of  Btiea  at  this  tima  was  near  Carthago 
Nova,  Canlwgena. 

The  district,  Buica,  Dram  which  these  two  large  divisions 
to(4thairnaiiie.wa*tbe  country  drained  by  the  lower  course 
the  BBtis.  Tbe  Sierra  Uorena  on  the  north,  and  the 
wesiecn  proloDgation  of  the  mountains  of  Granada  on  the 
•oath,  doae  in  the  extensive  plains  of  the  lower  Guadal- 
quivir, which  have  so  long  been  noted  for  their  fertility. 
(Hannert,  Hupamen  ;  Strabo,  lib.  iii.) 

BAETIS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Neu- 
ruptera,  and  family  Bphemtridte.  This  is  one  of  the  four 
genera  of  the  British  family  of  Hay-flies;  the  generic 
ctaraeters  are  taken  from  the  number  of  wings,  and  the 
wtB  or  hair-like  appendages  to  the  abdomen.  The  genus 
fpJhntau  has  four  wings  and  three  setae ;  Baetis  has  four 
wii^  uid  twosetsB ;  Bradufcereut  has  two  wings  and  three 
Mtx ;  and  Cloeon  has  two  wings  and  two  setao.  These  sets  are 
gieat  use  to  the  little  animal  in  steering  its  wajr  through 
air  vhibt  perfoiming  that  heautifiiUy  undulating  flight, 
wtidi  aU  most  have  obsOTved.  It  is  to  the  first  a  these 
geana  lEpkamara}  thai  the  eommoa  May-fly  belongs, 
vnAsT^uHi  bead  its  metamorphosis  and  othnr  peculiarities 
wiUbeHiso. 

BAWZK,  BEA^TIA,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Jseo,  fttooted  on  a  hill  oommanding  a  fertile  plain  which  ia 
witoed  the  rivers  Guadalquivir  and  Guadslimar.  The 
eeantry  loimd  is  productive  in  grein,  wine,  oil,  and  fhiit.  The 
town  enjoys  a  very  pure  air.  There  are  in  it  mao^  fine  build- 
ings, the  leznains  of  its  former  grandeur,  when  it  was  in  the 
poeer  of  the  Moors.  King  Son  Fernando  wrested  it  irom 
tbeHohanunedan  king  in  the  year  1228 ;  and  in  1236,  when 
ihat  aeoarch  ctmqumd  Coidobat  he  added  to  his  titles 
thit  of  king  of  Baesa.  In  Uie  coU^iate  church  of  Baesa 
•It  atiU  piiiii  iiriiil  the  coots  of  arms  of  the  thirty-three 
km^Ms  who  aeeompuued  die  king  to  the  conquest,  and 
me  the  first  settlers  in  the  new  Christian  city.  The  pre- 
Bcot  pofnlslion  of  Baesm  is  14,265.  The  town  contains  nine 
fvidies.  three  hospitals,  seven  convents  for  monks,  and  the 
■me  Dombn-  for  nuns,  a  cathedral,  and  a  collegiate  church. 

epiao^l  see  of  Baeza  was  tranaferred  to  Jaen  in  1248, 
ibr  toe  amquest  of  the  latter  city,  where  it  hu  remained 
ever  since.    Baeza  is  the  cspitsl  of  a  district  compreheod- 
iog  six  towns :  it  is  also  the  birth-place  of  Gaspar  Becerra, 
s  eriefaroted  sculptor  and  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Its  iktaaee  from  Jaen  is  eighteen  miles ;  it  is  in  37°  57'  N. 
lst.f  28'W.  long. 
(Miosno's  Dictionary  ;  Mariana,  Hiitoria  de  EtpaSa.) 
BAFFIN,  WILLIAM,  an  enterprising  English  navi- 
^sur  of  the  seventeenth  oentury.   Ot  his  early  life  nothing 
nfcnown.   In  1618  he  sailed  in  the  fourth  v(^ago  of  Hall 
«o  ^imwTiT  to  the  north-westward,  of  which  the  only  ac- 
eoan  «c  hin  vae  written  by  him :  it  is  remarkable  as  being 
^frsi  voyage  on  record  in  which  a  method  is  laid  down  (us 
tlm  practised  by  himselQ  for  determining  the  longitude  at 
■a  by  observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    In  the  follow- 
ieg  yar  lie  went  on  a  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Greenland,  in 
t&e  nairative  of  which  he  notices  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tias  fif  the  atmoephere,  the  quanti^  of  which  he  calculated 
ttuoont  to  26'  as  a  maximum  when  a  heavenly  body  is  on 
^borison.   In  1615  he  was  appointed  mate  and  associate 
^labcrt  Bylot  on  another  voyage  of  discovery,  for  the  ac- 
*w   "hWi  we  are  also  indebted  to  Baffin ;  and  again  the 
^BBjcv,  he  aoeompsuiied  Bylot  as  pilot  in  an  expedition 
*^  ^covered  and  penetrated  to  the  head  of  that  exten- 
■>*tkj  vhieb  bear*  bis  name.   It  appears  rather  strange 
^fttWy  was  not  named  after  Bylot,  the  commander  of 
*^Ti|iHiini    Of  this  voyage  Captain  Ross  observes  that 


he  found  all  the  positioos  and  descriptions  of  this  able 
seaman  remarkably  aecurate. 

In  1618  Baffin  was  mate  on  a  voyage  from  Surat  to 
Mocha  ;  and  in  1881  he  engaged  in  an  English  expedititm 
scting  in  conoert  with  the  Peniaos  to  drive  the  Portuguese 
out  or  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  kilted 
at  the  siege  of  Kismis,  a  small  fort  near  Ormus,  while  em- 
ployed in  measuring  the  distance  fVom  the  place,  for  the 
purpose  of  cannonading  it.   (Purehas's  Pilgrimt.) 

BAFFIN'S  BAY  is  an  extensive  gulf  on  the  N.E.  coast 
of  America,  between  the  shores  of  that  continent  and  the 
western  coast  of  Greenland.  It  is  comprised  between  the 
parallels  of  68°  and  yft"  N.  lat,  and  the  meridiaDs  of  51°  and 
SU"  W.long.,  and  lies  in  aN.N.W.  direction.  It  is  about  780 
miles  long,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  280  milcH,  thus 

S'ving  an  area  more  than  double  that  of  the  Baltic.  It  was 
St  explored  by  Baffin  in  1616,  in  company  with  Bylot,  but 
his  accounts  m  its  extent  to  the  northward  were  always 
much  doubted,  until  corroborated  by  Captain  Ross  in  1818. 

Its  shMes  are  generally  high,  with  perpendicular  difi 
rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  500  and  1 000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  backed  by  stupendous  ranges  of  mountaina,  always 
enveloped  in  snow.  On  the  surface  of  the  land  above  the 
cliffs  ia  found  a  scanty  appearance  of  vegetation,  principally 
mossea  and  ground-bernes.  The  clifi  are  frequently  rent 
into  deep  ravines,  which  become  filled  with  snow :  aa  the 
snow  increases,  it  projects  into  the  aea,  till,  detached  by  ita 
own  weight,  it  forms  the  nucleus  of  those  immense  icebergs 
which  are  met  with  in  these  seas. 

A  peculiar  feature  is  the  prevalence  along  the  roasts  of 
those  small,  high,  and  sharp  conical  rocks,  whose  form  has 
suggested  thor  being  called  MonmiiMfff,  aa  if  tbe^  were 
the  work  of  art.  It  is  remarkable  how  vdd  of  large  ulands 
this  tract  of  sea  is,  all  those  which  border  its  shores  (except 
Disco)  being  very  small,  and  the  centre  of  the  bay  being 
entirely  without  them.  The  depth  of  water,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  has  been  found  very  great.  The  shores  are 
deeply  indented  with  sounds  and  bays,  few  of  which  have 
yet  twen  examined.  The  ice,  which  extended  in  a  compact 
state  several  leagues  from  the  ahore,  prevented  Captain  Ross 
from  exploring  those  two  large  arms  to  the  northward, 
called,  by  Bsmn,  Smith's  and  Whale  Sound;  but  the 
largest  of  these  bays,  formerly  known  as  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound,  was  passed  through  by  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  1819,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Barrow's  Straits. 


The  prevailing  geological  features  of  the  coasts  are  granite 
and  gneiss,  abounding  in  garnets;  there  are  also  found 
porphyry,  chalcedony,  quarts,  felspar,  jasper,  and  a  wood 
coal.  Bears,  black  foxes,  and  hares;  wdruses  and  seals ; 
ptarmigans,  terns,  gulls,  eider  and  othMTftndu.  aulUKaun 
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bttrflls,  are  the  prinoipal  animalt.  Th«  bay  abounds  In 
black  whales,  which  are  very  large,  and  a  ^reat  number  of 
Endish  TMsels  are  aitnufdly  employed  inth»  ftshery.  The 
vhale  ahtpa  were  formerly  confined  to  the  shores  of  Green- 
land, by  a  barrier  of  ice  vhich  always  occaples  th9  middle 

the  bay,  till  Captain  Parry,  by  pushing  through  it,  showed 
diem  the  way  to  a  clearer  sea  and  a  more  abundant  harvest 
on  the  American  shore.  Vessels  now  often  proceed  safely 
into  Barrow's  Straits.  Natives  were  IbUnd  as  hi^  uf  as 
77"  latitude  in  Prince  Regent's  Bay,  by  Captain  RoM,  near 
vhioh  plaoe  a  very  singular  phenomenon  mk  obnmd  in 
the  crimson  colour  of  i&  anoir  on  Uie  shore,  tinctured  by 
the  st^  The  Danes  have  settlements  on  Disoo  and  Wliale ' 
Islands.  Captain  Ross  found  no  current  towards  the  head 
of  the  bay,  though  it  has  been  generally  observed  to  set  to 
the  souUiward  throuf;h  Davis^  Straits,  which  ibnn  tin 
communication  between  Baffin's  Bay  and  the  A'danUo. 

(Ross's  and  Parry's  ybvages.) 

BAFFIN'S  ISLANDS,  a  duster  of  three  small,  barren, 
and  uninhabited  islands  on  the  eastern  shores  of  BafRn's 
Bay.  They  are  mentioned  by  Baffin  as  the  Three  Islands, 
but  obtained  their  present  name  fh>m  Captain  Ross.  They 
are  resorted  to  by  numerous  birds  of  various  kinds.  The 
water  between  tliem  and  the  shwe  is  remaritably  deep. 
They  ace  in  74"  1'  N.  lat..  and      25'  W.  long. 

BAfFO,  a  sea-port  town  on  the  We»tem  Dotat  of  ttie 
island  of  Cypnu,  in  34°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  32"  1 5'  E.  bng.  It 
is  a  small  town,  whicli  has  declined  ttom  its  fonner  import- 
anoe;  its  harbour  is  unsafe,  and  only  frequented  in  sum- 
mer.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  aga,  and  of  a  Greek 
bishop,  suffingan  to  the  metropolitan  of  Nicosia.  There  is  a 
castle  which  eommands  the  harbour,  and  the  ruins  of  an- 
other castle  on  a  bill  above  the  town.  The  Church  of 
SL  George,  which  is  almost  the  only  building  remaining  of 
the  time  when  the  Venetians  ruled  the  island,  is  in  possession 
of  the  Greek  ^rgy.  The  country  around  Baffo  is  fruitful, 
and  well  irrigated  by  springs ;  it  produces  cotton  in  abund- 
ance, and  much  silk  is  aiso  raised  nere.  This  place  is  called 
by  cet^apbers  New  Paphos,  in  contradistinction  to  Old 
^^kos,  which  stood  farther  to  the  south-east, — eleveh  miles 
aocoiding  to  the  Peutinger  table,  and  sixty  stadia  accwding 
to  StrabOk  and  probably  near  where  the  village  of  Conuelia 
DOW  atands.  Muiti,  who  resided  in  the  islund  Ibr  leroral 
years  between  1 760  and  1 766,  says  that  no  traces  of  Old  Pa- 
phoa  remained  above  ground,  hut  that  many  tombs  and  other 
antiquities  had  been  found  under  ground  at  and  near  Conu- 
elia, but  that  on  account  of  the  jealousy  and  the  extortions 
of  the  Turks,  the  excavations  had  been  discontinued.  Mariti 
reckons  twenty  one  miles  from  Fiscopiav  near  the  western 
bank  of  the  river  Lycus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
island,  to  Conuelia,  or  Old  Paphoe.  Old  Paphos  is  believed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  famous  in 
the  most  remote  times  for  its  temple  of  Venus.  Homer 
(Odyssey,  v.)  speaks  of  it  as  the  favourite  abode  of  Venus. 
In  Strabo'a  time  Old  Paphos  still  existed,  and  was  an- 
nually frequented  by  a  solemn  procession  of  men  and 
women  from  New  Paphos,  and  from  the  other  towns  of  the 
island.  Stmbo  (xiv.  p.  683)  says  that  Old  Paphos  stood 
ten  stadia  from  the  aea,  uid  had  a  harbour.  He  speakc 
also  of  New  Paphos  as  a  couuletable  place,  having  fine 
temples  and  a  good  harbour,  and  as  having  been  built  by 
the  Arcadian  chief,  Agapenor,  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
being  driven  on  shore  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  the 
riege  of  Troy,  founded  here  a  little  kingdom.  Under  the 
Romans,  New  Paphos  was  the  chief  town  of  the  western 
division  of  the  island.  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  soon  after  re-built.  St.  Paul 
(Acta  xiiL)  came  to  Paphos,  and  there  made  a  convert  of 
the  Roman  deputy-governor,  Sergius  Paulus.  The  name 
of  Baffo  is  a  Venetian  corruption  of  that  of  Paphos.  (See 
Mannert,  Qeogr^}kie  der  Griwhen  und  Bomer,  6th  part) 

BAGDAD  (rahalie).  This  important  province  fcrms 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Turkish  empure  in  Asia. 
Perhaps  thera  is  no  Asiatio  Pashalic  the  limits  of  which 
are  defined  with  even  tolerable  precirion;  and  the  great 
extent  and  position  of  the  Bagdad  twovioce  prevent  its 
bounduies  from  being  dtstinetly  ascertained.  We  may, 
however,  consider  it  a  tolerably  safe  approach  to  accuracy, 
to  describe  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad  as  bninng  some  resem- 
blance in  fbrm  to  a  trial^le,  the  base  of  which  is  formed  by 
a  somewhat  irregular  line  drawn  from  about  39°  N.  lat. 

W  E.  long,  to  nearly  37°  N.  lat.  44°  E.  long.  The 
■pn  of  this  trUuigle  is  at  the  PflfttaaChiir»in8<r  N.Ut.| 


and  4S°  30'  B.  knng.,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  iniUi  Trwrtin 
side  by  the  bordw  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  on  tiie  nnrth-eaMsm 
by  Persia  and  Persian  Koordistan.  Thus  oonstdned,  tin 
length  of  the  territory  is  about  630  miles  long  by  450  of 
extreme  breadth,  comprehending  the  principal  part  of  the 
antient  Hesopotuuta  and  Assyna,  the  whole  of  Btbylooia 
and  GlMLldna,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  Su^tos.  The 
part  of  Mesopotamia  which  is  ^mprehended  in  the  modem 
Pashalic  of  Bagdad  is  now  called  AUezirah,  or  the  Idand ; 
Babylonia  and  CIuldM  tsrai  Irak  Arabi ;  Assyria  partly 
CMmsponds  to  Koordistan ;  wad  the  preMnt  Khnsiitan  was 
the  antient  Bustana. 

This  extensive  territory  is  toaversed  by  die  Buphrstas 
and  Tigris,  which  ultimately  unite,  and  enter  tiie  Fenian 
Gulf  in  a  single  stream.   Within  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad, 
and  indeed  in  its  whole  eourse,  the  Frat,  as  the  natives  call 
the  Euphrates,  makes  more  extensive  d^urs  than  the 
Tigris,  hut  the  course  of  the  latter  is  more  minutely 
scopentine  than  that  of  Uie  Euphrates.   The  two  rivers 
within  the  limits  of  this  territory  are  most  distknt  from 
each  other  between  Rahaha  Malek  on  the  Buphratea. 
and  the  point  where  the  Great  Zab  enters  the  ligris, 
where  the  distance  is  about  180  miles;  and  the  nesrest 
approach  is  at  Bagdad,  where  Uie  distance  of  the  Tigris 
iroiB  the  Euphrates  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  Tha 
latter  livat  may  be  eonsideied  to  anter  the  Pashalic 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  Khabour:  the  direec 
distanoe  from  tbsnce  to  tha  jnneUon  of  the  rivers  is  abont 
MO  mUea,  hut  by  the  winding  counw  of  tiie  stnam  it 
cannot  be  less  Uuui  000  miles ;  ud  if  m  add  to  this  tha  180 
miles  afrer  the  junction,  the  entire  course  of  the  Euphrates 
within  the  Pashalic  ot  B^ad  will  be  about  850  miles. 
From  the  Khabour  to  its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  the 
Euphrates  receives  only  a  few  very  inootuidemble  straams  ; 
on  one  side  it  has  the  deserts,  and  on  the  other  the  contracted 
region  of  Aljesirah  and  Irak  Arabi.   The  Khabour  Kself 
is  a  small  river  originating  in  the  union  of  several  little 
brooks:  it  punues  a  soutnerly  course  until  it  is  joined 
by  the  westerly  course  of  the  Huali,  and  the  united  stream 
then  pursues  tnat  direction  to  the  Buphratea.   'Fbe  utmost 
rise  of  the  Euphrates,  during  the  floods  of  spring.  Is  twrive 
feet;  that  of  the  Tigris  is  greater,  perbaps  twenty  feet 
(Niebuhr  says  twenty  at  Bagdad),  and  thns  such  innnda- 
tions  are  sometimes  produced  as  are  mentioned  in  outaeeottnt 
of  the  city.   The  tide  extends  fiirther  up  the  Euphrates  ttaa 
the  Ti^rts  ;  it  reaches  in  the  former  river  to  tha  distanoa  of 
sixty  miles  from  Kcana,  while  in  the  Tigris  it  scamely  eitende 
to  more  than  thirty-Ove  miles.   We  may  more  precisely 
indicate  the  limits  of  the  tide  in  both  rivers,  by  stating  that 
the  spot  is  marked  on  the  Euphrates  by  tiie  tomb  ol  • 
Moslem  saint  called  Negaib,  on  the  western  bank ;  and  on 
the  Tigris  by  the  mouth  of  the  Deweish  canal:  theae 
marks  are,  in  both  instances,  a  little  above  the  limits  of  the 
spring  tide.   In  the  season  of  flood  the  tide  does  not  extend 
so  far  up  either  river ;  but  the  disparity  between  the  two  is 
still  maintained    At  sutdi  seasons,  a  spectator  placed  at 
the  point  of  the  ^^lanffle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  tvro 
rivers  may  observe  toe  tide  flowing  up  ^e  Euphrates  on 
the  one  hand,  while  the  strengtii  of  uie  Hgris forces  it  back 
on  the  other.  On  aceonnt  of  the  two  large  dttes  of  Mosul 
and  Bagdad  on  the  Tigris,  the  hanks  (rf  that  river  may  be 
considered  more  populous  than  those  of  the  Euphrates ;  but 
the  population  of  the  latter  is  distributed  amons  a  greatei 
number  of  towns  and  villages.   In  the  whole  dutance 
between  Bagdad  and  Koma  on  the  Tigris  there  is  only  the 
miserable  village  of  Koote ;  but  the  parallel  distance  on  the 
Euphrates  contains  many  villages,  and  some  small  totvns. 

Considering  the  Tigris  to  enter  the  Pashalic  of  Bagdad 
at  the  point  where  it  receives  the  small  river  Kumib,  tlw 
direct  distance  to  Koma  is  about  equal  to  that  of  thi 
Euphrates ;  and  its  numerous  bends  probably  render  iti 
actual  course  folly  as  long.  The  hanks  of  both  riven 
become  very  low  as  they  approach  to  a  junction,  and  thos< 
of  the  united  stream  are  very  flat.  But  the  banks  of  tli« 
Tigris  maintun  a  steep  character  much  lover  down  thai 
those  of  the  Euphrates.  The  Tigris  is  locally  (nlled  tin 
Shatt-al-Dyile  until  it  arrives  at  the  canal  of  Shatt-al-Hte 
when  it  receives  the  name  of  Shatt-al-Amarah,  whicli  J 
retains  until  its  junction  with  the  FraL  The  river  receive 
no  tributaries  from  Irak  Arabi.  and  the  only  stream  of  not 
that  enters  it  from  Aljezirah  is  the  Asas-umeer.  We  d 
not  find  this  river  laid  down  in  any  map,  and  its  course  lia 
not  beei  traced;  but  it  anten  tii&Xigns  in  aatnam  Hklrt 
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tevilB  to  sr  sr  N.  Ut.  wd  a*  natlm  ^  that  it 
«■«  4m  ftn  Uw  nM^botuiiaod  <tf  Siq|ar.  Fnm 
um  to  d»  ruina  of  Ctniphoa  tlw  Tigru  reotim  m 
riw  OB  its  autem  baok ;  Mt  betwaen  tbst  pmnt  utd 
Vata]  1  eoBfldenble  nnmMr  eater     all  of  which  ma  in 
asd  Inr  dmmgh  Koordiatan.   The  principal  of  theie  ara 
Gieit  and  Little  Zab,  and  the  Dialah.    The  Great 
2ab  raei  in  the  mountaam  of  Peraiaa  KoordiBtan.  and 
;iu»es  a  nortli-westcvly  direetian.  until  it  ii  joined  by  a 
fluU  stream  whksb  comea  down  firom  the  north ;  it  then 
tikei  B  wutb-WMterly  diivctioq,  and.  traTaniny  the  breadth 
Toikifh  Koavdiafc«n,  empties  itself  with  rapiditjr  into  the 
alnDt  fiiftj-flvv  inil«a  below  Moaul,  and  imparts  ita 
aan  taAid  chancier  to  the  subaequent  course  of  that  river. 
lukta^wlMrait  eaten  the  Tigris  dtwa  not  exceed  60 
lUuMi^  at  the  low-wate*  hone-fivd  on  the  road  to  Moaul  it 
iiitleastaiHI  feet  widew    The  Little  Zabii  a  narrow  hat  deep 
om  vbieh  riaea  in  tbe  neamr  declivij^  of  the  Koiwdistan 
BHuUins,  and  pursues  e  ueariy  direct  S.S.W.  course  of  1 50 
Biki  to  tbe  Tigris,  which  it  enters  in  lat  35°  lO',  where  its 
vidtb  ii  only  25  feet,  although  in  ita  uppw  course,  after  it 
bu  recen-ed  the  Altuu  Su  (j^den  water)  at  Altun  Kupf  i 
(goldeQ  bcidee^  its  breadth  is  nearly  three  tinea  aa  gieaU 
It,  bowew,  dischaxKea  an  immense  body  of  water  into  tbe 
Tiois,  whi<^  imme£ateiy  after  forms  a  fearfiU  rapid  and 
uL,  whidi  greally  eodaxiKers  the  rafta  that  navigate  toe  river 
betvem  Mosul  and  Bagdad.   Tbe  Dialah  is  formed  by  tbe 
s&ioa  of  sevwal  small  atreams  in  tbe  mountains  behind 
Safimaawh;  and  after  it  has  recNTed  the  Holuan  and 
Arvsod  fiom  tbe  Keimanihah  districta  it  becomes  a  coo- 
nlenUe  river,  vluch  £«ehargei  itself  into  the  T^^  about 
ft*  mdas  above  ttue  Tauk  Keua  at  Ctesi|^on.  It  is  crossed 
91 1  bridge  <^  boats  a  little  above  its  mouth,  and  its  breadth 
a  tiwre  taty  yuds ;  and  at  Bafcooba,  about  forty  miles 
abne  its  mouth*  it  may*  during  tbe  summer,  be  forded  oii 
hoMtact.  although  its  stream  is  very  rapid. 

The  Shatt-al-Arab  u  the  name  given  to  the  united 
stRaa  at  dw  Euphrates  and  Hgris.  We  should  perhaps 
pvriia  to  call  tbe  united  stream  by  the  name  of  one  of  those 
rhrm :  but  the  natives  never  do  so — perhaps  from  inability 
to  detcnnine  to  which  of  the  streams  the  distinction  is  moat 
do* ;  and  it  also  agrees  with  their  custom  of  calling  a  river  by 
ifftisui  names  in  dLHbrept  parts  of  its  oourae.  OurHumber. 
ftnwd  hj  tbe  juDcticn  of  the  Ouse  and  TxanU  is  a  parallel 
^t—T  After  ttie  junctim,  the  rivar  contimes  tbe 
tection  wbieb  the  Tigris  v«s  befbre  pursuing,  and  after 
a  eaane  «f  about  150  miles  enters  tbe  Persian  Gulf  by 
a  embouchure-  The  Shatt-al-Arab  ia  navigablei  in 
■id-streaa,  tor  veaaels  of  900  tons  burden ;  but  toward*  tbe 
haula  there  ia  such  a  labyrinth  of  channels,  sballowd,  and 
BBadboiiks,  as  readers  ita  navigation  aom^mes  difficult 
and  seT|^xing.  This  noble  river  reeeives  from  Persia  the 
Keiu,  and  communicates  the  canal  of  H&far  with  the 
Karam.  The  Ker&h  or  Kararsu  rises  in  Ardelan,  a  pro- 
^■ee  of  Persian  Ko(rdistan ;  and  after  collecting  all  tbe 
men  of  that  pro^-ince  and  the  northern  portion  of  Luristan,  it 
ton  with  a  very  tortwnia  course  through  the  plains  of  Khu- 
■ttao.  paasing  near  the  ruins  uf  Susa,  and  enters  the  Shatt^ 
^-Arab  about  twenty  miles  below  IGima.  The  length  of 
ill  vlute  course  may  oe  flsiimated  at  fonr  hundred  miles, 
led  ite  width  at  tha  mouth  approximates  to  that  of  the 
IKjU^  Kazoon  rises  on  the  western  declivity  of  the 

Eflb-i-ZenI,  or  yellow  mountain,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
«fatt,  the  ZeiDWrood*  the  river  of  Ispahan,  has  its  source, 
b  meeds  westward,  but  in  passing  among  the  mounuins 
Lsrittaji  it  takes  a  S..S.W.  direction,  receivuig  in  its 
V^ge  fltroagh  Khosistan  tbe  river  Abzal,  which  comes 
•Sawn  from  the  north :  after  which  it  contains,  in  Kinneir's 
a  gieater  body  of  water  than  either  tbe  Ti^is  or 
IThetber,  however,  the  Abzal  ioins  thelCerah 

  sppean  st0I  uncertain.   Near  Sabla  it  receives 

the  Jetahi.  and  after  it  baa  passed  Sabla  its  stream  di- 
^fci  into  two  principal  branches*  one  of  which  proceeds 
^tnrd,  as  if  to  enter  the  8hatt-al- Arab ;  but  at  the 
iaian  of  t^waa  Diiles  from  that  river  it  rather  abnipdly 
a  Bontb-easteilr  direction*  and  flows  to  the  Persian 
U  M  a  panflel  and  indspendent  stream.   Its  former 
An^i  is.  howeror,  oontinued  by  an  artificial  cut,  through 
^Mapaitiaa  of  its  waters  enter  the  Sbatt-al-Arab. 
^^er  nineTpel  branch  of  the  Karoon  at  once  takes  a 
■a>  auuulji  diiectian,  and  enters  the  Persian  Gulf  by 
Itaia^^gl  dMVWle;  ■n4  thus,  wt(h  the  mMfa  stream  of 
^  iatt.  ■>  I'l^lfai  t  camntM  iwnk  from  thp  Delta  into. 


aady  obisrwn  to  ooBcluda  that  thai*  wm  ■•  May  «o«i1m 
of  Ibo  Shatt-al-Arab,  althoogh,  in  point  of  M  that  rim 
flowa  in  a  liagle  sbasn  to  the        It  ia  ftw  the  nka  af 

explaining  thia  that  wo  have  spaksn  of  the  XarosD,  although 
that  rivar  does  not  flew  within  our  limita. 

The  country  between  tha  Kopbiates  and  Tigris,  Aoa  lat 
34"  to  Koma*  is  intersected  oy  the  dry  bMs  of  many 
natural  and  artifieial  eanala.  0^  or  two  of  tha  latter  in 
the  vicinity  of  Bagdad  might  perhaps  be  Bad*  available 
ftir  navigation  without  any  enormouii  expanao.  The  only 
canal  DOW  useful  is  the  natural  ons  of  Shatt-al-Hia ;  it  ia 
^ut  100  yards  in  width  where  it  epena  into  the  Tigris,  and 
ia  navigabte  during  eight  months  ia  tha  year,  hut  beeomea 
nearly  a  dry  bed  in  summer.  Its  stream  dividas  at  ahevt 
thir^-flvo  milaa  from  tha  Tigria,  and  aftwwaida  T»iinitiQg 
Ibcras  an  idand  of  a  form  somewhat  oval,  and  about  ttih^ 
miles  long  hy  fifteen  broad.  The  name  8hatt-al-Hi«  i* 
locally  limited  to  the  part  between  the  Tigria  and  the 
point  of  separation ;  the  western  branch  of  the  divided 
stream  is  called  Bu  JehiraU  the  eastern  Sbatt-al-Amah 
and  the  re-united  stream  ia  named  Subbil.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  opporiunity  of  correcting  a  somewhat  serioua 
error  in  all  the  maps  which  wa  have  seen.  About  half 
way  between  Koote  and  Korna,  a  river,  called  Uendeli,  smne- 
times  supposed  to  be  the  antient  Gyndes,  ii  represented  to 
come  down  from  the  north  and  discbarge  ila  waters  into 
the  Tigris.  A  stream  certainlv  ^peara  at  the  spot  indi- 
cated* hut  it  ia  the  Bid  or  Bud,  a  canal  which  recoives  its 
stream  Jiwn  the  Tigria  and  conveys  it  in  a  aouth-eastaily 
direction  to  the  Keish.  Shortly  ana  leaving  the  Tigris,  tt 
divides  into  several  branches,  the  principal  which  joina 
the  Kerah  about  uxtaen  miles  from  Haweexa.  Besides 
such  waterless  natural  and  artificial  beds  ai  we  have 
noticed,  others  may  be  traced  which  extend  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  Ti^  and  Euphrates,  and  might  have  been 
originally  intended  not  only  to  serve  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion and  to  drain  the  marshes,  but  to  avoid  (be  delay  and 
trouble  which  vessels  have  now  to  encounter  in  following 
the  windings  of  the  river.  The  most  important  of  these 
eanala  ia  the  Naharawan,  which  commenced  near  Samara 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Ti^is,  from  whence  its  remains  may 
stfll  be  traced  to  below  Xoote ;  and  although  all  further 
traces  are  lost  in  the  marshes  of  Suaiana,  it  appnrs  that  it 
originally  extended  to  the  Kerah.  It  received  the  Dialah  in 
its  course*  and  it  ia  a  foot  notorious  in  ib»  neighbour^ 
hood,  that  the  existing  channel  of  that  river  from  the 
Nabarawan  to  the  Hgru  is  of  comparatively  recent  ibma- 
tion.  Ruins  of  towns  on  both  aides  (^tbia  noble  canal,  and 
atiueducts  leading  ftom  it  towards  the  Bamereen  mountain! 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  ruined  towns  oi  the  Tigris  en  tbe 
other,  remain  to  this  day.  Much  of  the  marshy  land  now 
existing  near  the  line  of  its  course  has  been  fbrmed  by 
the  waters  once  carried  off  by  its  bed.  It  is  thus*  and  by 
their  grit  and  debris,  vhich  in  the  course  of  ages  have  been 
carried  far  around  by  inundationa  and  winds,  that  tha 
numeroits  canals  and  aquaducta  which  once  fbrtiltxed  the 
country  now  contribute  to  increase  its  desolation. 

In  hrieflj  describing  the  siv&ce  of  the  Puhalio  of  Bagdad, 
we  shall  consider  separately  the  part  to  the  east  ol  the 
Tigris,  that  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates*  and  that  between 
^e  two  rivera.  Of  these  three  portions  that  to  the  east  ol 
tbe  Tigris  is  the  moat  fertile.  In  this  part  of  his  territory 
the  Pasha  of  Bagdad  divides  with  the  Persians  tbe  country 
of  Koordistan  and  the  province  of  Khusistan.  As  tbe 
country  and  people  of  Koordistan  require  a  separate  notice, 
it  will  suffice  now  to  state  that  the  portion  of  Koordistan 
nominally  subject  to  the  Turks  is  the  largest  and  finest  pait 
of  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  counb'iea  of  Asia.  Koordistan 
is  altogether  a  hilly  country.  The  stern  and  lofty  summits 
of  the  centre  are  exchanged,  on  proceec^ng  towards  the 
borders,  for  wooded  and  vine-clad  huls,  which  inclose  many 
beautifiil  ^na,  fertile  valleys,  and  romantic  dells.  Tlio 
Ikoords  who  Uve  within  the  limita  of  the  Turkish  padialie 
are  not  migratory.  They  nre  principally  cultivators ;  and  are 
generally  governed  by  chieft  of  their  own  choice.  Their 
plains  and  valleya  produce  rice,  wheat,  barley,  sesame,  to- 
bacco, gall-nuts,  and  all  sorts  of  fruits,  particularly  grapes. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  other  parts  of  the  pashalie  draw 
hrfielv  upon  Koordistan  for  their  agricultural  produce. 
Tbe  people  of  ^o^^'dietan  are  all  Soonees,  and  tbe  Persians, 
beiu  of  tbe  opposite  sect,  are  not  Hked  by  them  so  well  as 
Ae  "fbibs.  Nevertfaeless  tlw  F^mna  We  ffiqmxd  great 
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influence  WMag  the  Koord^  of  dw  T^uUai  empm,  vety 
■dnrit  inteiftfence  m  the  quarrels  of  the  ehieb  among  them- 
•elTes.  Sulimanieli.  I&rkookt  and  Erbil  are  the  principal 
towns  of  Turkish  Kootdiitan :  Sulimanieh  is  the  capital  of 
a  paahalie  of  the  same  name,  the  territories  of  which  are 
more  extensive  than  Aose  of  anj  other  chief  in  that  port 
of  country ;  but  the  population  of  the  town  does  not  ex- 
ceed 12,000. 

The  limits  of  Kbusistan  are  so  variously  defined,  that,  m 
onler  not  to  multiply  distinctions,  we  will  consider  it  nearly 
to  correspond  t>j  the  antient  Susiana,  and  to  comprehend 
the  country  between  the  mountains  of  Luristan  on  the 
east  and  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  and  between  the  Dialah 
on  the  north  and  the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  south.  The 
olimate  of  this  district  is,  on  the  whole,  very  similar  to  that 
<rf  the  city  of  B^dad.  The  province  may  be  described  as 
actually  a  desort,  although  no  soil  could,  in  its  natural  state, 
be  more  fertile;  and  this  is  true  of  extensive  territories 
which  are  called  deserts  in  Western  Asia,  which  only  want 
water,  or  the  care  of  the  cultivator,  or  bo^.  to  become  lux- 
uriantly productive.  In  Khusistan,  however,  extensive  mo- 
rasses have  been  formed  on  sites  once  inhabited,  and  the 
sands  of  positive  deserts  have  encroached  upon  its  once  fer- 
tile plains.  The  spots  that  still  retain  a  productive  soil  are 
chietly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  and  either  afford 
good  pastures  or  richly  repay  the  labour  of  cuUivation. 
The  cultivated  districts  are  dmost  exclusively  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  Persia,  although  in  reality  the  southern 
half  of  Persian  Khusistan,  and  nearly  all  of  Turkish  Khu- 
sistan, are  occupied  by  different  tribes  of  Arabs,  chietly  the 
Chaah  and  Beni-Lam.  The  Persian  province  of  Shuster 
ii  peculiarly  bvouted  by  Nature,  whose  blessings,  however, 
are  turned  to  very  small  acoonnt.  The  Chaab  sheik  derives 
his  principal  revenue  tram  extensive  rice-grounds  and  plan- 
tations of  date-trees  on  the  Sbatt-al  Arab,  on  the  Hafar,  and 
on  the  Jerahi  river.  The  dates  of  Khusistan  attain  very  ht^ 
perfection,  and  those  produced  in  the  Mendeli  district  are 
considered  the  very  best  in  the  Bagdad  pashalic ;  which  is 
not  much  less  than  to  say  that  tbey  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  portion  of  the  pashalic  of  Bagdad  which  lies  to  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  may  be  dismissed  very  hrietiy.  Be- 
yond the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  the  whole  territory 
is  a  desert  of  the  most  positive  character — sandy,  flat,  with- 
out herbage,  and  without  water.  The  banks  of  the  river 
ore,  however,  very  fertile  in  many  parts,  and  the  annual 
OT'erltowings  of  th«  river  in  its  lower  coarse  form  the  most 
productive  rice-grounds  in  the  country. 

That  part  of  the  pashalic  vhuA  is  comprehended  between 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  divided  into  Aljezirah  and 
Irak  Arabi.  The  former  is  that  portion  which  extends 
from  the  northern  limit  of  the  pashalic  to  the  point  where 
the  rivers  approach  each  other  near  Bagdad.  The  whole 
of  the  interior  of  tliis  region  is  a  complete  desert,  generally 
sandy,  and  sometimes  salt,  affording  only  the  unprofitable 
plants  to  which  such  a  soil  is  congenial.  The  surface  is 
less  even  than  that  of  the  Irak,  and  it  is  also  distinguished 
by  two  small  lakes,  both  of  which  are  salt.  The  ranks  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  on  the  Tigris,  are  in  much  better 
condition  than  lower  down.  There  are  more  human  habita- 
tions, more  tren,  and  more  cultivation. 

Irak  Arabi,  the  most  lertile  of  countries  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  is  now  almost  a  complete  desert.  The  sml  may 
in  gener^  be  ebaraetecized  as  a  sandy  elay  in  a  great  degree 
oorered  with  the  rubbish  <^  ruined  towns  and  canals.  Of 
tiiese  sufficient  traces  remtun  to  afibrd  the  observer  some 
notion  of  a  system  of  irrigation  which,  for  its  extent,  and 
the  cost  and  labour  which  its  establishment  must  have 
required,  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  equalled.  The 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Shatt-al-Hie  are  not  so  per- 
fectly desolate  as  those  of  the  Tigris,  but  it  is  only  near 
rivers  and  canals  that  we  may  expect  any  redeeming  features 
in  tite  scene.  On  the  Euphrates  the  territory  of  the  Kbezail 
Arabs  may  be  described  as  rich  and  beautiful.  The  district 
is  not  indeed  very  laige,  but  it  contains  rich  pastures  and 
good  cuUivation,  wiUi  numerous  villages  of  an  hospitable 
and  courteous  tribe. 

The  banks  of  the  rivers,  more  especially  the  Tigris,  are 
skirted  to  a  very  great  extent  with  the  tamarisk  shrub, 
which  in  some  places  grows  to  the  height  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  feet,  ana  the  liquorice  plant,  which  sometimes 
attains  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  These  two  form 
tho  fire-wood  used  at  Bagdad  and  other  plaoes.  The  willow 
and  pi^u  also  ftequently  ^pear  as  shrubs,  but  ther  are 


not  M  commmi  as  the  former.  Tradition  slates  that  flu 
eaator-oil  plant  once  grew  luxuriantly  in  the  country,  but 
now  there  is  only  one  specimen,  which  grows  as  a  tree  on  thr 
site  of  antient  Gteaiphon.  Tho  useleptas  Syriaca  is  tall  and 
abundant  In  some  places ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  ito 
fblhcles  are,  when  young,  eaten  as  beans  by  the  Arabs, 
although  with  us  this  lactescent  tribe  is  deemed  poisonous, 
and  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.   Tlie  carob  plant  {eeratomu 
siliqua)  sometimes  attains  the  height  of  six  or  seven  feet. 
Camel-thom  (hedysantm  alhagi)  is  very  common,  and  a 
species  of  buck-thorn  is  seen  occasionally,  as  well  as  the 
blackberry  bush.    The  caper  shrub  is  rather  common ;  the 
Arabs  express  a  sweet  juice  f^m  its  berries,  and  eat  the 
leaves  as  we  do  spinach.  Among  the  other  plants  which  fringe 
this  desolate  region  the  most  common  are,  a  rare  species  of 
me ;  rumex,  nut  very  common ;  dtenn^idiuni  mucrmalum, 
very  abundant;  eolocynth,  the  honxontal  runners  and 
gourds  of  which  overspread  la^  tracts  of  ground  behind 
the  brushwood  which  skirts  the  rivers ;  a  brautiflil  specieB 
of  tnesemhrianthemum ;  centaurea,  vmj  common;  IifAo- 
tpermum  aud  heliotrope  are  seen  occasionally;  and  lydum 
and  a  beautiful  twining  species  of  solanum  ve  very  common, 
particularly  the  former.   The  marshes  near  the  Tigris  are 
in  some  parts  thickly  covered,  in  the  spring,  for  the  extent 
of  many  miles,  with  the  blossoms  of  the  white  floating  crow- 
foot.  A  species  of  carex  and  of  alopecurus  complete  a  list 
prepared  from  actual  although  rather  cursory  observation. 
Of  the  cultivated  fruit  trees,  near  the  towns,  the  date  is  by 
fkr  the  most  important,  as  it  contributes  largely  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  population.   Grapes,  figs,  pomegranates, 
quinces,  &c.,  are  \en  good  and  abnndimt ;  hut  apples,  pears 
oranges,  &c,  are  of  inferior  size  and  qualirf ;  and  cher- 
ries, gooseberries,  strawberries,  end  currants  are  unknown. 
Melons,  cucumbMs,  and  onions,  wiUi  other  cucttrbitaceec  and 
asphodeleee,  are  most  abundant  and  excellent ;  but  of  ^ese> 
as  well  as  of  fruits  and  of  cruciferous  and  leguminous  plants, 
it  may,  with  few  exceptions,  be  stated  that  tne  species  which 
are  the  rarest  in  this  country  are  tho  most  common  hi  the 
Bagdad  pashalic. 

The  principal  wild  birds  of  this  region  are  black  partridges, 
snipes,  and  wild  doves  ;  the  lakes  and  marshes  abound 
with  wild  geese  and  ducks,  widgeons,  and  pelicans.  Th< 
common  fowl  and  pigeons  are  the  only  domestic  birds 
There  are  no  turkeys ;  and  geese  and  ducks  are  not  domesti 
cated.  The  wild  animals  are  gazelles,  lions,  jackals,  hoga 
and  hares.  The  lions  are  not  numerous,  and  their  haunt 
ara  chietty  among  tbe  sepulchral  barrows  of  the  Tigris 
The  jackals  are  more  abundant  and  troublesome,  and  whei 
they  find  an  opportunity  enter  the  towns  and  villages  durinj 
the  night.  The  domestic  animals  are  horses,  asses,  mules 
buffaloes,  single-humped  camels,  and  dromedaries.  Th 
horse  of  the  country  is  a  most  beautiful  animal.  As  beef  i 
not  an  article  of  food,  oxen  are  not  reared  fiir  slaughter 
but  they  are  much  employed  in  agricultural  labour. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  direct  authority  of  th 
pasha  of  Bagdad  extends  over  the  whole  of  this  territoi 
of  at  least  100,000  square  miles.  In  the  north  the  pasha  i 
Mosul  is  appointed  immediately  by  the  sultan,  and  govert 
a  small  territory  in  some  degree  of  independence,  altboua 
he  usually  acts  as  if  overawed  by  his  great  neighbour.  1 
the  north-east  the  Koords  take  care  that  the  yoke  of  Begdi 
shall  not  lie  heavy  upon  them ;  and.  latterly,  the  Persii 
eovemment  has  much  extended  its  inttuenoe  and  power 
mat  direction.  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  t1 
small  districts  around  the  few  towns,  the  Arabs  arc  the  artu 
masters  of  all  the  country  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian  Gu 
and  from  the  mountains  of  Luristan  to  the  frontier 
Arabia  Proper.  The  sheiks  acknowledge  a  sort  of  d 
pendence  upon  the  pasha,  with  a  sincerity  proportioned 
the  strength  of  his  government.  Their  dependence  is.  ho 
ever,  precarious  and  uncertain  at  best,  and  in  the  mi 
favourable  times  it  is  as  much  as  he  can  do  to  restrain  th* 
from  ruining  the  commerce  of  the  city  by  their  depredatic 
on  the  merchandise  transported  by  water  and  by  land.  Th 
and  some  of  the  Koordish  chiefs,  are  bound  to  furnish  1 
pasha  in  time  of  need  with  a  certain  number  of  arnr 
men ;  and  if  these  contingents  were  properly  furnished, 
forces  of  the  pashalic  in  time  of  war  ougl^  to  amouni 
about  twenty  diousand  men,  but  the  regular  forces  of 
pasha  scarcely  exceed  three  thousand  men,  part  of  wh 
have  had  some  notions  of  discipline  instilled  into  them 
European  officers.  This  small  body  must  in  all  cues  {i 
the  inincipal  dapendenee  of  the^iMha,  who  cannot  witU  < 
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taknble  ooDUtnee  oaleulate  on  his  Arabian  and  Koordish 
aoopa,  nakM  tbm  cmse  be  soch  as  to  make  it  manirettiy 
ttM^  inliRit  lo  bmic  dieir  forces  fenrard. 

As  Ae^oreuUde  in&^bafoandinsome|KHntotodilfor 
fim  pRiiaas  smnints,  it  h  proper  to  stite  tut  it  has  been 
draws  sp  efnefly  from  personal  obserratioii,  and  from  un- 
pab&M  pspers  and  maps,  for  access  to  vhidi  Oib  writer 
ic  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tavlor, 
IfaeBriti^  rendent  at  Bagdad. 

BAGDAD,  a  lai^  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  fbrmerly  the 
c^Htil  of  the  great  empire  of  the  caliphs,  and  now  of  a 
fsibsiie  of  its  own  nmme.  It  is  in  33'  20'  N.  laL  and 
it'i^E.  hag.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  200 
ailn.  in  a  direct  line,  above  the  junction'  of  that  river  with 
ibe  Knphiates.  and  300  miles  above  the  point  where  the 
SBted  itieam  enters  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Tbe  external  afmesiianee  of  the  city  does  not  disappoint 
AcexpectatioDs  which  tnay  have  been  formed  from  eastern 
btoty  and  romance.  It  stands  in  a  forest  of  date-trees, 
viiirli  moceal  the  meanness  of  its  buildings  from  the 
anmsebing  stranger,  but  allow  such  glimpses  of  its  splen- 
w  Buoaiets  and  dmnes  as  pievent  him  from  suspecting 
tat  the  aotimt  fflorj  of  Bag^d  has  entirely  departed. 

Bt^dad  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  tbe  Tigns.  It  was 
tngiuRy  built  on  tbe  western  bank  of  that  noble  stream ; 
kn  the  court  having  been  removed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tfareoth  century,  to  tfae  opposite  side,  the  more  respectable 
iwt  of  the  population  gradually  followed,  and  the  origint^ 
Btt  became  a  sort  of  suburb,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the 
par.  This  is  tbe  present  state  of  the  town,  the  whole  of 
^b,  on  bMh  sides  of  the  river,  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
ad  tlikk  wall  of  bric^  and  mud,  which  is  flanked  at  regular 
ii>iUBces  with  round  embattled  towers.  Some  of  these  were 
caoaructed  in  the  time  of  the  caliphs,  and  in  workmanship 
■dan  greatly  exceed  those  of  more  niodom  date,  and  are 
MVBsanted  with  ranoon  in  no  very  serviceable  condition. 
TliedisU  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  at  the 
mittwiiUB  Uie  wall  where  it  abuts  on  the  river,  to  the  north 
of  As  tif.  It  commands  the  commnnieation  across  the 
nw,  lit  it  is  not  of  great  extent,  nor  are  its  fortifications 
■■A  aim  the  ^neral  level  of  the  ramparts  of  the  city. 
It  terns  as  an  smsenal  and  barrack.  The  whole  city 
nil  on  both  sides  of  tfae  river  is  about  five  miles  in 
(naniereoce ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  area  which  it 
■dotes  is  la^  out  in  gardens  and  plantations  of  date 
Under  tbe  wall  tlMre  is  a  dry  ditch  of  considerable 
iff^  wUeh  mav.  when  occasion  requires,  be  filled  from 
^  ntv.  We  ought  not  to  judge  of  Eastern  fbrtifica- 
European  rules.  Successive  travellers  had  spoken 
rftfaoie  of  Bagdad  with  contempt;  but  they  have,  m  the 
tMst  tmobles,  been  Ibund  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
4ieh  they  were  intended. 
The  imerior  of  Bagdad  miserably  disappmnts  the  exnec- 
tfoes  i^h  the  exteriiw  view  may  have  raised.  It  is 
WtsD  DO  regular  plan,  and  there  are  few  towns,  even  in 
^i*.  tihe  streets  of  which  are  so  narrow  and  tortuous.  They 
K  DOC  paved ;  they  are  full  of  inequalities,  occasioned  by 
fipi)^  of  rubbish,  and  rendered  disgusting  by  dead  ar- 
all  manner  of  fllth,  which  would  endanger  the 
?oUe  beaith.  were  not  the  most  noxious  part  speedily  re- 
ined bv  tbe  numbers  of  unowned  and  half-savage  dogs. 

h  jRoeral.  tbe  bouses  do  not,  as  in  Western  Turkey,  pre- 
>n!tuv  windows  to  tbe  street.    Instead  of  a  regular  front 
*<i}i*uidows,  there  are  high  walls  pierced  by  low  and  mean- 
Inl^^jon:  bat  in  some  of  the  better  streets,  tbe  Turkish 
t)**^«lvge  projecting  window,  or  else  the  Persian  lattice, 
vwHBtllj  occur.    The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  kitn- 
Wct  bricks,  which  are  not.  when  new,  much  unlike  those 
■Bqhwcd  in  London,  either  in  shape  or  colour:  but  new 
^nds'sR  rarely  employed  unless  in  public  buildings,  as  old 
en  be  easily  obtained  by  turning  up  the  ground  in 
<hsK  aay  direction  around  the  city.   The  walls  are,  to  ap- 
f'vaee,  of  verr  great  solidity  and  thickness ;  but  they  are 
^  faced  with  ivi^k,  the  space  between  being  filled  up  with 
*>"b  aiid  mbbisb.   The  bouses  A'C  much  higher  than  those 
sPsnia.   The  latter  have  seldom  more  than  one  floor, 
*^?Bbaps  a  cellar  for  lumber ;  but  the  houses  at  Bagdad 
Wt«g  floors  besides  the  habitable  cellars.   The  ground 
^  B  oeeopied  with  baths,  store-rooms,  and  servants' 
Tbe  first  floor  contains  the  state  and  family  rooms. 
^9>Est  height  of  the  apartments  on  this  floor  makes  the 
'mk*  high  as  one  of  two  stories  in  this  country.  The 
V*^nd  oAm  elegant  appearance  of  these  rooms  pre- 


.  sents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  filthy  and  beggarly  aspect  pf 
tbe  streets,  The  rooms  have  often  vaulted  ceilings,  which 
are  decorated  with  diequered  work  and  mouldings  in  very 
good  taste.  They  an  ami^y  provided  with  windows  of  oo- 
loured  glass,  and  the  waUi  are  so  proAisely  omimented  with 
gilding,  painting,  and  inlaid  minors,  a>  to  make  a  stronger 
impression  on  a  stranger  tbm  a  detafled  examination  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  to  confirm.  The  buildings  of  a  nouse  in 
Bagdad  oomm<mly  oecapy  two  or  three  sides  of  the  interior 
of  •  square  court.  In  this  court,  which  is  paved  with  squared 
stones,  Bom»  date  trees  are  usually  planted ;  and  there  is 
frequently  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  Access  to  Ihe  first 
floor  is  afforded  by  external  stairs  of  stone,  which  conduct 
to  the  verandah,  into  which  all  the  doors  of  that  floor  open. 
This  verandah,  which  is  supported  by  the  walls  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  generally  wide,  and  paved  with  squared  stones,  and 
its  boarded  covering  and  car%'ed  screen  are  supported  by 
pillars  of  wood,  tbe  capitals  of  which  are  often  very  curious. 

In  Bagdad,  as  in  all  other  Turkish  cities,  the  only  public 
hoildii^  of  note  are  the  mosques,  the  khans  or  caravanserais, 
and  the  haxaars-  Theraaresaid  to  beabout  lOOmosquea  in 
the  town ;  but  not  more  than  thirty  are  distinguished,  in  a 
general  view  of  the  city,  by  domes  and  minarets.  Tho 
domes  are  remarkable  not  less  for  their  unusual  height  than 
fat  being  covered  with  glazed  tiles,  of  various  colours,  chiefly 
green,  blue,  black  and  white,  disposed  with  considerable 
taste.  The  minarets,  which  are  more  massive  in  their 
structure  than  those  of  Constantinople,  and  are  without  tbe 
conical  termination  which  tbe  latter  exhibit,  are  also  glazed, 
but  in  better  taste  than  the  domes,  the  colour  being  of  a  light 
brown,  with  a  different  colour  to  mark  tbe  lines  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  bricks.  These  lofty  minarets  and  beau- 
ttfully-shaped  domes  reflect  the  rays  of  the  sun  with  very 
brilliant  effect.  Some  of  the  more  antient  towers  are  sur- 
mounted by  the  nests  of  storks,  the  diameter  of  which 
nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  structure. 

The  bazaars  of  Bagdad  are  numeroua  and  extensive,  hut 
are  in  appearance  much  inferiw  to  those  of  tome  other 
oriental  cities  of  less  note.  Many  of  the  streets  of  shops 
which  compose  them  are  long,  tolerably  wide  and  straight, 
and  vaulted,  in  the  usual  manner,  with  brickwork ;  many 
others  are  narrow,  and  covered  only  with  a  roof  of  straw, 
dried  leaves,  or  bmnches  of  trees,  supported  on  flat  Iteams 
laid  across.  The  bazaars  are,  in  ordinary  times,  well  sup- 
plied with  oriental  produce  and  manufactures.  The  baths, 
as  in  all  other  oriental  towns,  are  numerous.  The  khans, 
or  caravanserais,  which  amount  to  about  thirty,  do  not  de- 
mand particular  notice :  they  are  inferior  to  thosa  of  some 
other  Turkish  towns,  and  do  not  admit  of  the  least  com- 
parison with  those  of  Persia. 

The  communication  between  the  two  parts  of  the  ci^ 
divided  by  the  Tigris  is  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  thirty  pon- 
toons. Another  mode  of  communication  is  hf  means  ot 
large  round  baskets,  coated  wiUi  bitumen,  which  are  the 
wherries  of  the  Tigris,  Euphrates,  and  Dialah.  The  river 
is  about  750  feet  wide,  in  full  stream,  at  Bagdad,  and  the 
rapidity  of  its  course  varies  with  the  season.  Its  waters 
are  very  turbid,  although  perfectly  clear  at  Mosul,  and 
until  tbe  Great  Zab  enters  the  Tigris. 

The  existing  antient  remains  in  Bagdad  are  very  few  ; 
but  these  few  mr  exceed  any  of  the  modem  structures  in 
solidity  and  elegance.  There  are  three  or  four  moitques, 
the  oldest  of  which  was  built  by  Mansur's  successor  in  the 
year  783,  and  has  now  only  remaining  a  minaret  which  is 
said  to  be  the  highest  in  the  ci^,  near  the  centre  of  which 
it  stands.  It  commands  a  most  extenuve  view  over  the 
town  and  adjacent  country,  and  on  a  elear  day  the  Tank 
Kesra  at  Ctesiphon  can  be  distinctly  perceived  from  it. 
Of  the  mosques  of  more  modem  date,  that  of  Abdul  Kadder. 
although  rivalled  by  two  or  three  others,  is  the  largest  and 
finest.  Underneath  its  lofty  and  beauti^l  dome  are.  de- 
posited the  bones  of  a  famous  Sonni  doctor  of  the  at>ov<t 
name,  who  lived  at  tbe  latter  end  of  tbe  twelfth  century, 
and  who  is  considered  the  patron  saint  of  Bagdad.  This 
mosque  is  well  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from  th» 
river,  and  the  court  in  furnished  with  a  vast  number  of  ceils 
for  the  accommodation  of  three  hundred  devotees,  who  are 
supported  from  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  Bagdad 
was  at  one  time  the  Athens  of  Mohammedan  Asia,  and 
tbe  seat  of,  perhaps,  more  science  than  at  that  time  existed 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  college,  founded  in  tbe 
year  1233  by  the  Caliph  Moostanser  Billah,  acquired  great 
fame  in  the  Bast*  it  still  exists,  as  a  ^j^^'j^^'^^' 
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bridgo  of  boM^*  hat  it  ba>  been  tmufonud  iato  a  khan, 
4nd  Uie  old  kitcbeq  i«  now  the  cuHtom-houn.  There  are 
iiH  gate?  in  tb^entint  wall;  three  to  each  portion  of  the 
city,  »8  divid«l  by  the  Tigris.  The  largest  and  finest  is 
tha  Ta]i»m  gate,  which,  accordiog  to  an  oriental  custom,  was 
T«Ued  up  wben  sultan  Hurad  IV.  had  passed  through  it 
on  hi^  return  to  Constvitiuople,  aAer  be  bad  rot»vered 
^^ad  from  the  Persians.  It  has  never  since  been  opened. 
Outside  the  waU«.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town,  there  is 
a  large  burial-ground,  in  the  midst  oi  which  is  a  tomb 
erectA  to  the  memory  of  the  wife  of  the  Caliph  Harun  al 
Raachid,  the  fiunous  Zobeide  of  the  'Thousuid  and  One 
Nights.'  It  erected  by  the  caliph's  second  son  Abdallah 
al  Hamoon*  and  i»  an  octangular  structure,  capped  ^  a 
cone  which  much  resembles  a  pine-apple  in  shape.  The 
mint  and  IbuntUtions  of  old  buildings,  and  even  the  lines 
{^streets,  may  be  traced  to  a  ereat distance  beyond  the  pre- 
sent walU  of  the  town.  On  tiie  western  side  these  remains 
extend  nearly  to  Agerkut  or  the  '  Mound  of  Nimrod,*  as 
it  is  called  by  the  natives.  This  structure  must  originally 
have  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  the  gates  of  the  antient 
city.  It  is  now  reduced  by  time  to  a  shapeless  mass  of 
brickwork  about  126  feet  in  height,  100  feet  in  diameter, 
and  300  feet  in  circumference  at  the  lower  part,  which, 
however,  is  much  above  the  real  base.  The  natives  think, 
and  travellers  generally  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was 
originally  intended  as  a  beacon  on  which  sign^-fires  might 
be  kindled.  But  the  late  Bishop  of  Babylon,  H.  Couiqierie 
(in  a  letter  published  in  the  Annalet  de  t' Association  d$  la 
Propogatim  dt  la  Foit  1830),  is  stiongly  of  opinion  that  it 
«iw  destined  ibr  a  grand  obaenratory;  and  the  seal  with 
vhich  astronomy  was  cultivated  in  this  country,  as  well  under 
^e  Arabian  csOiphs  as  in  times  mote  antient,  renders  this 
conjecture  as  probable  as  any  we  have  seen.  There  is  a 
view  of  this  mass  of  brickwork  in  Ives*a  Travelt,  p.'298 ; 
and  in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  Trwels,  vol.  ii.  p.  277.  (See 
Niebuhr's  account  of  it.  Rsisebetchrti^ung  nach  Arabieth 
Sec.,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

The  climate  of  Bagdad  is  salubrious,  but  intensely  hot  in 
summer.  From  our  own  carefully-registered  observations, 
during  a  yefu*  in  which  the  temperature  was  considered  by 
the  natives  to  have  heeti  at  a  fair  average,  the  summer  heat 
seems  to  be  rather  exaggerated  by  some  travellers.  It  is 
still,  however,  much  greater  than  the  geographical  portion 
of  the  plAce  vould  £ad  a  person  to  expect ;  and  this  ii 
easily  accounted  fiwr  1^  its  utuation  in  a  vast  naked  plain  on 
the  Dorden  of  a  dwert.  as  veil  as  by  the  prevalence,  durins 
nut  of  the  summer,  of  the  hot  wind,  the  aaaml.  This  wind 
IS  popularly  considered  to  prevail  during  forty  days,  but 
its  actual  duration  is  often  twice  as  long;  during  which 
period  it  oomraonly  rises  about  noon,  or  somewhat  earlier, 
and  continues  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
It  is  felt  like  a  gentle  breeze  which  ha8  j  ust  passed  over  the 
inouth  of  a  lime-kiln.  At  Bagdad  it  does  not  appear,  to 
produce  auy  bad  effect,  either  upon  the  bealth  or  lives  of 
we  natives,  or  eveu  of  {Europeans.  Its  heat,  nevertheless, 
tnd  that  of  the  sumPier  months  in  general,  is  so  oppresuve 
and  relaxing,  and  of  such  long  continuance — without  the 
intervention  of  storms,  nr  showers,  or  cloudy  days— that  the 
^ot  would  4t  season  scarcdy  be  habitable  but  for  two 
opmpensaUtu  eireumstaneea :  one  of  these  is  the  bracing 
ocK^nev  of  the  nights,  to  eigoy  which  the  ^ple  sleep  upon 
^  flat  roofs,  of  their  houses  the  middle  of  May  to 
ue  latter  pa,rt  of  September ;  the  other  is  provided  by  the 

Ole  UieQuelves.  vrho  have  under  their  houses  spacious 
led  eelUtia.  exiled  mdau/bs,  in  which  persons  whose 
eireunstance?  or  occupations  allow  it  live  almost  entirely  by 
day  durmg  the  summer  season.  Tbese  cellars  are  r^her 
^oomy  abodes  ;  the  light  is  very  sparingly  admitted ;  but 
(he  apartments  «re  w^U  ventilated  by  exwulent  wind-chim- 
neys, which  appear  on  the  house-tops  like  massive  towers 
strongthening  and  crowning  the  parapet.  On  these  venti- 
lators the  numerous  storks  which  frequent  the  city  in  the 
summer  build  their  vast  cylindrical  nests.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  people  an  in  the  habit  of  complaining  more  when 
the  summer  temperature  does  not  attaip  its  usual  height 
than  when  it  exceeds.  They  say  that,  in  a  summer  less 
than  usually  warm,  sickness  abounds  in  the  city ;  and  me- 
dical men,  to  whom  this  has  been  mentioned,  are  of  opinion, 
that,  having  been  all  their  hves  accustomed  to  the  discharge 
cf  a  certain  quantity  of  perspiration  in  summer,  any  con- 
siderable dimihution  of  that  quantity  may  operate  injuriouslj 
on  the  health  of  tb/i  pw^e. 


Snow  never  falls  at  Bagdad,  amd  hail  very  teldem. 

In  the  month  of  January,  the  fi«ezing  of  towels  hnng  to  dry 
upon  the  river,  and  the  formation  of  a  thin  surfoet  of  ioe 
upon  water  left  standing  in  ju^  in  the  open  air.  are  re- 
garded  as  indications  of  asurpnslng  degree  of  cold.  The 
people,  nevertheless,  suffer  more  from  the  cold  of  winter 
than  would  be  imagined :  this  arises  from  their  rooms  being 
exclusively  constructed  for  summer  use ;  and  from  the  tem- 
perature of  the  same  rooms  being  very  hitle  heightened 
oy  the  braziers  or  earthen  pans  or  charcoal  which,  in  the 
absence  of  stoves  and  fire-places,  are  employed.  On  the 
subject  of  temperature,  the  following  taUw,  although  net 
so  complete  as  might  be  desired,  wUl  be  ftrand  to  afbid 
more  information  4haa  has  been  hitherto  furnished,  h 
shows  the  highest  and  lowest  observed  temperatura  tot  orecj 
month  in  the  year  in  three  diflbrent  situations.  As  our 
observations  commenced  in  the  middle  of  April,  1830,  and 
concluded  early  in  March,  1831,  the  lowest  tempentoreei 
the  former  month,  and  the  highest  of  the  latter,  could  not 
be  obtained,  and  are  not  stated.  The  time  of  observation  was 
changed  with  the  length  of  the  davs,  from  half  past  six  to 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  from  two  to  uree  in  the 
aflemoon.  The  first  observation  was  in  an  ordinary  inha- 
bited room,  the  second  was  in  the  verandah,  and  th»  third 
on  the  house-top.  Summers  oonsiderably  warmer  than  this 
of  which  we  speak  are  not  unusual ;  but  a  colder  winter  la 
ezoeedingly  rare. 


1830. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December  . 

1831. 


Haroh 

At  diree  in  the  aAunoon,  during  the  wannest  mmtha,  it 
was  gmerally  found  that  tlw  terapentun  in  the  inbabitsd 
cellan  was  two  or  three  degrees  Ims  than  it  had  been  in  tb^ 
ordinary  rooms  at  eight  o 'dock  in  the  morning  of  the  san» 
days. 

A  drop  of  rain  rarely  falls  at  Bagdad  later  than  tho  b«- 

S'nning  of  May,  or  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of  Septeair 
r.  After  the  end  of  September,  the  rains  are  copious  Saw 
a  time,  but  the  winter  is,  on  the  whole,  dry ;  and  although 
we  do  not  possess  a  minute  register  of  every  rainy  day.  w« 
think  we  may  safely  state  that  the  number  of  days  on  whicfa 
any  rain  falls,  in  the  whole  year,  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five.  Nevertheless,  the  autumnal  rains  at  Bagdad,  and  othei 
parts  of  the  country,  are  so  heavy,  that  the  Tigris,  whicfa 
sinks  neatly  during  the  summer  months,  again  fills  its 
channel  and  becomes  a  powerful  and  m^jestio  stream.  This 
ooenn  agun  in  the  smmg  when  the  snows  dissolve  on  th« 
distant  mountains.  The  low  lands  on  both  sidw  of  this 
river  and  the  Euphrates  are  then  inundated ;  and  when  the 
fall  of  snow  has  been  very  great  in  the  preceding  wint«r. 
the  country  between  and  wyond  the  two  rivers,  in  we  lowei 
part  of  thur  course,  assumes  the  appevance  of  a  vast  lak* 
m  which  the  elevated  grounds  look  like  islands,  and  th* 
towns  and  villsges  are  also  insulated.  Perhaps  the  hiator^ 
of  this  city  does  not  offer  an  instance  of  an  mundation  m 
calamitous  as  that  of  the  year  1831,  when  the  flood  was  s, 
extensive  and  of  such  long  duration,  that  the  waters  foum 
an  entrance  to  the  eity,  and  so  many  buildings  were  swep 
away  by  the  flr^t  irruption,  and  so  many  more  were  under 
mined  and  fell  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  water  ii 
the  cellars  and  the  streets,  that  fully  one-half  of  the  towi 
was  ruined,  wiOi  little  prospect  that  it  will  speedily  reoovei 
Thousands  of  lives  were  also  destroyed ;  and  as  the  mo« 
destructive  plague  which  had  visited  Bagdad  tot  %ixty  y9m.r 
vras  at  the  same  time  raging,  the  combined  operatioa  o 
these  calamities  reduced  the  population  from  about  75,OOi 
to  20,000  or  25,000.  Our  Utest  advices  do  not  inform  u 
that  any  great  progress  h«s  been  made  tfi  ce-buUdu»B  tis 
towp  or  restoring  its  po^ulaticm.^  ■ 
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The  pUgne  k  obaened  to  visit  Bagtlad  ti  intcmls  often 
ytait;  bat     mount  of  destruction  vhfeh  it  f^erally 
feffttn  hateediogly  li^t  compared  with  that  to  irhieh  we 
htvt  iut  idnflad.    There  is  only  one  other  miJady  to 
«faUi'ibe  Bi^dadeea  are  much  exposed  that  we  need  i»rti- 
ealnh  Bcotion :  It  ia  a  eutmneous  dimder.  which  some 
oB  tK '  Alopo  malady.'  and  others  the  *  Aleppo  hutton ;' 
hit  iltboiigh  Alemo  mar  be  its  native  Rity,  ft  is  not  so  pre- 
nktitthere  tsat  Bagdad.   It  is  first  a  tumour,  and  then  a 
ikie,  dwp,  and  distressing  nicer,  for  the  cure  of  which  no 
Mias  fatre  hitherto  been  fimnd,  until,  after  six  of  eieht 
noDdu,  it  bests     itsel£   It  leaves  an  u^v  and  indelible 
nr.iod  as  one  seldom  comes  alone,  and  children  are  gene- 
nltvittaeksd  in  the  fbce.  the  countenance  suffers  so  greatly 
ID  (DQjeqnence;  that  the  people  of  Bagdad  may,  without 
■jiBtiee,beconddered  the  ugliest  people  in  Turkey.  Adults 
iR  meislly  attacked  in  the  limbs.   It  is  said  that  those 
fho  hsTe  ooee  nflbred  this  disorder  are  exempt  from  fliture 

l&KkL 

lbs  popidttiai  of  Bagdad  is  exeeedrariy  mixed ;  and  the 
iSn^6n  diesaea  of  esefa  peojfc  deaiiv  indicate  the 
Moment  pizta  of  the  population    The  OsoAnU  Turks 
unely  ew  wear  at  Bagdad  the  embnidend  jacket,  capa- 
asB  tnman,  and  close  cap  so  common  fn  the  neighbour- 
bill  of  die  csfdtal :  the  civu  dress  prevails — the  long  loose 
fHta  of  cDttoh,  mnslin.  or  sUk,  with  wide  shapeless  cloaks 
itbftitihloth  or  sh^looE. ;  woile  the  red  cap,  with  its  blue 
and,  imtead  of  fltCinR  close  to  the  head,  hangs  loosely 
Wkvard.  and  is  woand  about  with  white  mnslin,  flowered 
•idi  fc^.  Christians  dress  much  in  the  same  manner. 
TWt  UK  not,  as  in  many  other  towns,  restricted  from  light 
■ban  in  tfaeir  dreaa,  or  from  wearing  yellow  slippers :  but 
ttj  m  expected  to  abstain  altf^ther  from  green  colours 
mA  fion  white  torbans.   The  Jews  are  generally  distin- 
fBiti  by  having  th^  red  caps  flttnig  close  to  the  head, 
eriy  a  ydhnr  handkerchief  tied  annnd  then.  As  the 
'•^pDgim  not  diatingiaished  in  the  same  manner  in  other 
XvXA  tana,  it  is  worth  while  to  mAition  this.  The 
Anhi  fcna  a  vory  important  part  of  the  resident  population, 
|x*><Ib  1  krgB  number  from  the  desert  as  occasional  so- 
f^otn.  Twf  are  distinguished  chiefly  by  their  head- 
inm,  wioA  consists  of  a  coarse  shawl  of  silk  and  cotton, 
*^vifeitripes  of  red  and  yellow;  this  is  folded  triangu- 
h^.  mdbiQ  upon  the  head,  around  which  a  thick  roller 
<f  Wnn  voTstna  is  then  passed.   The  ends  of  the  shawl 
the  neck  and  shoulders ;  and  as  it  is  also  furnished 
vitb  \  Hn^  (rf  knotted  strings  which  hang  down  the  back, 
JtepB  to  Eire  a  wild  appearance  to  the  Arab  countenance, 
"niR      distUiguiabed  by  their  wide  sleeveless  cloaks, 
■hek  m  wfaoHyblaclK,  or  white  with  a  wide  stripe  of  blue, 
■■"t  w  led.  TbiB  ck>^  (oWa)  is  made  of  hair  and  wool, 
^  tbn  endued  at  the  wuat  by  a  leathern  belt,  it  generally, 
*ik>«ai]e  ibirt  underneath,  fbrms  the  entbe  drass  of  an 
^  His  tniban  also  distinguishes  the  Koord :  it  fte- 
of  silk,  with  stripes  of  Mue,  red,  and  white ;  and  its 
'^eofkiHAted  strings,  though  not  so  long  as  in  the  Arab 
'^rtn.vhich  is  also  diflferently  wwn.  excellently  sets  off 
^WLpave,  and  strongly -marked  countenance  of  the 
^  KoDtd.  Then  there  are,  in  considerable  numbers, 
^        ind  animated  subjects  of  the  Persian  king, 
■  ARrcDily,  Hack,  and  conical  caps,  high-heeled  slippers, 
^  gvsas  (rf*  green  or  blue,  which  are  distinguished  from 
'^ofellKr  eastern  people  by  their  tightness  in  the  body 
"'ibedNwes.    Snch  ate  the  figures  which,  on  horseback 
'*^^ipear  in  the  streets  of  Bagdnd,  or  sit  smoking  by 
^vq-^.   It  wooU  be  ineorreet'and  impossible  to  com- 
these  varioos  masses  of  people  under  one  general 
^"atlB.  They  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  the  mass  with  a 
their  knowledge ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  they 
**  ^c^B&ed.  self-eoneeited,  and  bigoted,  because  they 
*  fHRmdly  igOorant.   There  is  not  among  them  that 
^TftyrtoB      infrrmed  and  educated  men  which  re- 
T^wehaiaeter  of  a  people.    In  those  countries,  two- 
^  'the  miall  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  the  ol^ect  of 
^*fcat)OB  afforded  to  tb«  hisber  classes,  is  not  worth  know- 
^  IkAnnemans  are  decidedly  the  best-infbrmed  people 
M><)t;.  Many  of  them  have  been  in  India,  and  several 
much  of  their  lives  in  that  country.    TTiey  have 
**^XBe  aeiinatnted  with  English  manners,  institutions, 
*^^4sif  gofcrnmant ;  and  through  thorn  muehinfbr- 
^frswanmideated  to  tlMur  countrymen  who  have  not 
SRftWMhr  advantage.   They*  and  the  man  respeet- 
**       Btirfaazits  in  lim  town,  long  tor  such  security 


of  property  and  bertum  as  Is  enjoybd  unflef  thH  BHtfth 
government  in  India.  This,  combined  with  the  presence  of 
an  English  resident,  who  is  maeb  t«spected  kna  possesses 
great  Influence,  secnm  a  European  fhnn  that  open  in. 
snlt  to  which  he  is  much  exposed  in  mmf  Mdhadamedan 
towns. 

We  cannot  give  anypredse  statement  of  theflliiaiMeal 
proportjoa  of  Uie  different  parts  iff  the  popnlfttkn ;  but  it  ia 
perhaps  an  spproxhnation  to  state  &at  fbuf-fifth*  of  the 
entire  number  are  Turks  and  Arabs  in  neuly  equal  pii>- 
portions.  In  the  remaining  fifth  the  /ews  are  apparently 
the  most  numerous.  To  them  the  vicinity  is  eonseersted,  by 
the  recollections  of  their  captivity,  and  by  the  tombs  of 
the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Ezra.  Hie  latter  is  sitnated 
not  nr  above  the  point  where  the  Tigris  joins  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  forms  a  place  pilgrimage  to  bdth  Jews 
and  Moslems. 

The  only  women  m  Bagdad  who  exhibit  any  pbrt  of  the 
fkce  in  the  streets  are  the  Arab  ftmdes.  Their  dress  con- 
sists in  general  of  an  exceedingly  wide  chemise  of  red  or 
blue  cotton,  to  which  In  winter  is  added  one  of  the  same 
cloaks  that  are  worn  by  Uu  men.  lliey  seldom  wear  Ifaoek, 
and  never  stockings ;  but  about  Uie  head  they  wear  a  nasi 
of  black  cotbm  or  silk  stuff,  which  is  rather  graceftillv  dis- 
posed. It  is  broQght  round  so  as  to  cover  the  neck  and 
throat  and  the  lower  part  of  the  fhce.  This  head-dress  fa 
often  profusely  ornamented  with  beads,  shells,  and  current 
and  antient  coins.  They  are  also  fond  of  wearing  anklets 
and  bracelets  of  silver,  which  are  generally  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  suggest  the  idea  of  shackles  rather 
than  ornaments.  But  their  most  whimsical  decoration  is 
worn  on  one  side  of  the  nose,  which  is  bored  fbr  the  puN 
pose :  it  consists  of  a  gold  or  gilt  button,  about  the  sise  of  a 
halfpenny,  in  the  centre  of  which  a  smidl  torquoise  stone  or 
a  blue  bead  is  inserted.  Their  feces,  arms,  and  other  parts 
of  thdr  bodies  are  also  deeorated  with  stars,  flowers,  and 
other  figures,  stained  on  the  skin  with  a  blue  colour,  and 
the  eflbct  of  which  is  exceedingly  unpleasing  to  a  European 
eye.  The  Turkish  and  other  women  so  muffle  themselves 
up  when  they  go  out,  as  to  appear  the  most  shapeless  masses 
imaginable.  They  are  enveloped  in  large  sheets  of  efaerked 
blue  linen,  which  cover  them  from  head  to  foot  These 
sheets  are  sometimes  of  crimson  silk,  striped  with  white. 
Their  legs  are  inclosed  in  formidable  jack-boots  of  yellow 
leather ;  and  their  faces  are  covered  with  a  stiff  and  thick 
black  horse-hair  veil,  through  which  they  can  see  perfecUy, 
although  it  appears  to  the  spectator  like  painted  tin.  Ladies 
of  any  consideration  generally  ride  out  astride  on  the  hacks 
of  mares  or  asses,— most  generally  the  latter,  which  are 
fine  large  animals,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  town  are  kept 
standing,  ready  saddled,  fin*  hire.  Asses  of  e  white  ctAetir 
ate  common,  and  are  preferred  fbr  this  service;  bnt  ^e 
unfortunate  taste  of  the  people  requires  their  tppwattce  to 
be  improved  by  stains  of  a  dusty  orange  colour. 

Bagdad  was  formerly  a  great  emporiam  of  eastern  com- 
merce. Besides  the  traffic  with  its  own  manuikctures,  it 
was  the  entrepdt  for  the  commodities  of  eastern  and  western 
Asia.  It  was  still,  until  very  lately,  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  the  commodities  of  India  being  brousht  thither  by 
water,  and  from  thence  dispersed,  by  land,  to  diffbrent 

Sirts  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  the  Persians,  also,  took  to 
agdad  such  of  their  goods  as  were  intended  for  the  Turkish 
market  But  as  the  Persians  now  send  to  Constantinople, 
by  the  safer  and  more  direct  road  of  Erzeroum  and  Tocat— as 
trade  in  general  has  not  been  encouraged  of  late  years  by 
measures  of  enlightened  and  liberal  policy — as  the  govtm- 
ment  has  been  too  weak  to  protect  the  property  of  the  mer- 
chants from  the  Arabs  of  the  river  and  the  desert— tnd  as 
commercial  business  was  greatly  interrupted  in  the  late 
calamities  of  plague,  war,  and  inandation,  trade  is  now  in 
a  very  low  state  indeed,  with  f^w  symptoms  of  revivd.  But 
it  may  be  expected  that  if  the  contemplated  steam-hav^- 
tion  on  the  Euphrates  be  carried  into  efRsct,  it  wiH  operate 
fhvourably  on  the  welfare  of  this  renowned  city ;  parti- 
cularly if  a  canal  be  opened  a  little  above  Bagdad^  thnmKfa 
which  the  vessels  may  pass  from  the  Bnphrates  Inte  m* 
Timis. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Bagdad  are  not  very  nndntottli  or 
extensive.  The  ted  and  yeihiw  leathera  are  excelltHtt.'tnd 
are  held  in  Ugh  estimation  thmughont  Turkey.  AnoAer 
principal  manufacture  conusta  cf  ^ecea  of  a  sort  of  plnsh, 
in  shawl  patterns,  often  very  ridi  and  beautHU,  UM  tned 
by  the  Turks  fa  oovering  nw  eusfalDns  wUA  ftrm  ddir 
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divui  or  kAs.  The  Arabian  'abba'  or  dosk,  which  ire 
have  alrMdy  mootioiwd,  is  rather  extensively  manufactured 
.It  Bagdad:  some  of  the  qualities  are  very  fine,  and  the  use 
uf  the  article  is  not  at  all  confined  to  the  Arabs,  to  whom  it 
properly  belongs.  If  we  add  to  this  some  8tu&  of  silic  and 
cotton,  the  list  of  the  prindpel  manufoctures  of  the  place  is 
completed. 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  the  Caliph  Abu  Jaafer  al  Man- 
flur,  in  the  year  763  a.d.,  whether  on  the  site  of  a  former 
city  or  not,  ia  unknown ;  but  it  is  agreed  that  the  mate- 
rials were  drawn  irom  Cte&iphon  and  Seleucia.  The  town 
was  much  improved  by  Harun  al  Raschid,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  fint  who  built  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  conneotinK  the  two  parts  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  It 
remained  a  most  flourishing  metropolitan  city  until  the  year 
1 2i9,  when  iba  town  was  taken  by  storm  by  H  ulaku.  a  grand- 
son of  G^ngis  Khan,  uid  the  dynasty  of  the  c^hs  was 
exdnguisbed.  Bagdad  remained  under  the  Tartars  until  the 
year  1393,  when  it  was  taken  by  Timur  Beg  (Tamerlane), 
on  whose  approach  the  Sultan  Ahmed  abandoned  the  place 
and  took  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor.  It 
was  soon,  however,  retaken  by  Timur,  and  for  several  sub- 
sequent years  it  was  alternately  in  his  possession,  in  that  of 
the  deposed  Sultan,  or  of  the  Turkoman  Kara  Yusef.  The 
last  of  these  princes  ultimately  remained  in  undisturbed 
possession  of  uie  and  it  continued  with  his  descend- 
ants until  1470  A.D.,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  Usaum 
Cassim,  whose  family  reigned  thir^-nine  years  in  Bagdad, 
when  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Sufflde  dynasty  in 
Persia,  made  himself  master  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  the  town  has  been  an  object  of  occasional  contention 
between  tho  Persians  and  the  Turks.  It  was  retaken  by 
the  Turkidh  sultan,  Solyman  the  Magnificent ;  and  it  was 
regained  by  Shsb  Abbas  the  Great  of  Persia:  but  the 
Persians  were  ultimately  obliged  to  surrender  the  place  to 
the  SiUtan  Murad  IV.,  by  whom  it  was  besi^ed  with  an 
army  of  300,000  men,  in  the  year  1638  A..n.  It  has  since 
been  nominally  subject  to  the  Porte ;  but  the  Pashas  have  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  been  nearly  independent  of  the 
sultans,  particularly  since  the  government  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greorgian  Hamelouks,  brought,  when  young, 
as  slaves  to  Bagd^,  and  instructed  in  the  Moslem  faith. 
In  the  year  1831  tlui  present  sultan  aimed  at  their  power 
X  Mow  whioL  might  not,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  formidable ;  but  which  was  rendered  effective  by  the 
immediately  preceding  desolation  of  the  city  by  plague 
and  inuntlation.  Nevertheless,  the  town  held  out  for  three 
months,  and  then  it  was  rather  the  want  and  misery 
within  its  walls  tiian  the  force  of  the  besiegers  which  com- 
pelled a  surrender.  Daoud  Pasha  was  sent,  without  dis- 
respect, to  Constantinople  as  a  ^isoner,  and  he  was  lately 
living  in  retirement  at  Brusa.  The  other  Georgians  were 
at  flnt  treated  with  consideration,  but  were  finally  put  to 
death  at  different  times  and  under  various  pretences; 
soaroely  one  of  the  number  remains  alive.  The  conqueror, 
Ali  Pasha,  formerly  of  Aleppo,  brought  to  Bagdad  a  very 
nigh  le^utation  for  talent  and  energy  of  character;  but 
from  mutaking  his  position,  and  from  bis  ignorance'  of 
the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  he 
has  bwxnne  highly  unpopular,  and  Ins  authority  and  personid 
safety  have  aueaidy  been  frequently  endangered  by  revolts 
either  d  the  people  within  the  city,  or  of  the  Arabs 
around  it 

BAGHERME.   [See  Bboharhi.] 

BAGLI'VI,  GEORGE,  a  distinguished  physician,  was 
bom  in  1668,  but  at  what  place  is  not  ascertained ;  Haller 
affirms  Uiat  Ragusa  was  his  birth-place,  but  Commenus 
asserts  that  it  was  Lecce,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  Having 
early  manifested  an  inclination  to  the  study  of  medicine,  he 
began  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Naples,  and  continued 
them  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  debtee  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine. He  endeavonred  to  increase  his  knowledge  by  visit- 
ing almost  all  the  hospitals  of  Italy,  Dalroatia,  Sec;  after 
which  he  setOed  at  Borne.  His  merits  and  acquirements 
hanng  been  made  known  to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  he  was, 
though  vet  very  young,  by  him  appointed  professor  of  sur- 
gery ana  anatomy  at  the  college  of  La  Sapieosa,  called  the 
Roman  Archilyoeum. 

In  the  address  prefixed  to  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Libro- 
rum  de  Fibra  motriee  he  states  that  after  the  perusal  of 
many  works,  he  at  last  confined  his  attention  to  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  whidi  he  learnt  almost  by  heart ;  and  in 
hii  praetioe  ei^eavoured  to  limit  his  attention  to  a  careftil 


observation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  to  found  hts 
rules  of  treatment  upon  sound  principles,  dismissing  the 
theories  which  then  held  the  medical  profession  in  a  state 
of  slavish  subjection  to  the  authori^  of  names.  Such 
was  his  independence  of  mind,  that,  notwithstanding  his 
respect  for  Hippocrates,  he  differed  from  him  and  all  pre- 
vious writers  in  discarding  the  doctrines  of  the  kvmoraS 
pathology,  or  that  theory  which  ascribed  all  diseases  to  some 
altered  state  of  the  )2ut(2>  of  the  body.  He,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  from  his  own  observation  and  retiectioa,  but 
from  learning  the  mode  of  treating  diseases  in  India  and 
other  parts  of  the  East,  the  success  of  which  was  eatirely 
owing  to  an  action  on  the  solids  primarily,  maintained  that 
the  tolids  were,  in  most  cases,  first  affected,  and  the  fluids, 
when  afiheted  at  all,  only  secondarily. 

These  opinions  he  published  tin  1696,  and  strengthened 
them  by  fiuther  observations  and  experience,  which  ne  made 
known  in  successive  editions  of  his  work,  of  which  six 
appeared  before  1704. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  preparations  had  been  made  for 
an  overthrow  of  the  autient  doctrine  by  the  publicaticHi  of 
various  observations  and  opinions  in  different  countries,  par- 
ticularly Willis's  Cerebri  Anatome,  1664,  and  Patkologia 
Cerebri  et  Nervoti  Generis,  1667,  in  England,  and  Vieus- 
sen's  Nevrograpkia  Universalit,  1685,  in  France;  in 
which  works  the  share  which  the  nervous  system  had  in  the 
production  and  character  of  di^aseswas  shown;  andabove 
all,  by  Glisson's  Traetatus  de  VentriculoetJntestm9,H1l. 
*  It  was  in  this  last  work  that  the  hypotheus  of  mnseu. 
lar  irritability  was  originally  brought  forward  as  a  speci&o 
property  which  is  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  living  fibre, 
and  from  which  is  deduced  its  peculiar  power  of  contrac- 
tion.' To  these  succeeded  Baglivi,  with  more  extended 
views,  and  more  accuracy  in  his  principles.  These  are  de- 
tailed chiefly  in  his  Specimen  Quatuor  Libnirum  de  Fibra 
motriee.  Valuable  and  just  as  are  many  observations  and 
conclusions  in  this  Treatise,  he  greatly  erred  in  ascribing 
the  contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  muscular  fibres  to 
zertain  imaginary  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  fibres 
3f  the  dura  mater.   See  Specimen,  lib.  i.,  cap.  v. 

His  opinion,  that  the  fluids  are  affected  secondarily  in 
consequence  of  a  previous  affection  of  the  solids,  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  since  the  time  it  was  first  promul- 

gated.  It  received  important  additions  fron  H(tfEinann,  in 
erraany  (see  Hoffmann's  Medieina  JtatioaaHt  Suttenm- 
tica,  vol.  iii..  s.  i..  chap,  iv.),  and  Cullen  in  England  (i^'r«i 
Lines  qf  the  Practice  of  Physic,  Prefoce,  et  pastimy 
Still  the  most  candid  pathologists  of  the  present  time 
admit  that  in  a  few  cases,  perhaps,  the  fluids  are  primarily 
affected  (see  Andral's  Pathology  by  Townsend),  yet  thi 
opposite  doctrine  may  be  considered  as  the  current  hypo 
thesis  of  the  present  day,  and  BagUvi  the  father  of  th< 
modem  system  of  soliditm. 

Baglivi  died  at  Rome  in  1706,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty 
ei^bt,  worn  out  by  his  arduous  exertions.  The  first  completi 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Lyons,  1704,  entitled  Chuen 
omnia  Medico-practica  et  Anatomiea,  4to.,  and  reprintei 
at  the  same  place,  1710,  1715.  1745;  also  at  Paris,17ll 
Anvers,  1715;  Basle,  1737;  Venice,  1754.  Pinel  pub 
lished  an  edition  with  notes,  oonections,  and  a  prefiioe, 
vols.  8vo.,  1 7  88.  Baglivi  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Societ 
of  London.  His  works  have  never  been  printed  in  thi 
country,  and  copies  of  them  are  rare. 

BAGNA'RA.  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  tb 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on  the  coast  of  th 
gulf  of  Gioja,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Apet 
nines  which  here  runs  close  to  the  shore.  Several  strean 
descending  from  the  mountains  in  little  cataracts  fall  ini 
the  sea  at  and  about  this  place.  Bagnara  has  some  got 
buildings  close  to  the  beach ;  its  population  is  about  20O 
The  women  of  Bagnara  have  the  reputation  of  bein^  r 
markably  handsome.  Bagnara  is  five  miles  N.E.  of  &£il1 
eight  miles  S.8.W.  oi  the  town  of  Palme,  and  eight  mil 
E.  of  Cape  Felwus  in  the  island  of  Sicily. 

BAONE^RES-DE-BIGORRE,  a  town  in  the  depai 
mentof  Hautes  Pyr£n£es(HighPyrenees),  465  miles  S.S.*^ 
of  Paris,  through  Perigueux,  Agen,  and  Auch.  or  534  mi] 
through  Orleans,  Limoges,  Cabors,  Montauban,  Toulou! 
and  Auch.  43°  3'  N.  lat.,  0°  8'  E.  long,  from  Greenwicl 
This  town,  situated  near  the  beginning  of  the  valley 
Campan,  at  the  entrance  of  the  smaller  valley  or  dale  call 
Le  Mrule,  and  ou  the  left  or  west  bank  of  the  Adour» 
like  our  own  Bath  or  Chdtenhua^  the  tesoxt  of  thoM  v 
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TW  trad  t<m  Tarfaes,  whidi  is  between  Aucb  (where  the 
two  nqteeftam  Paris,  above  deacribed,  unite)  and  Bagnereti, 
ii  tidj^btfid.   Oil  eacb  nde  are  large  onhard*  well  stocked 
with  jlrut  tree*  to  vhieh  the  Ttnee  are  trained ;  tlw  millet 
gam  jjBong  the  trees :  and  neat  cottages,  built  of  the 
pebUn  bnnght  down  by  the  Adour,  and  aometimea  covered 
villi  tiiateh,  oAen  with  slate,  gire  additional  beauty  to  the 
Imdrape.    Thu  rich  and  extensive  {^ain.  the  plain  of  Bi- 
^«T*,  B  eorend  with  a  thick  bed  or  layer  of  these  pebUes, 
iriiiek  iaenaae  in  balk,  su  the  traveller  approaches  the  mouu- 
aiH.  Nearar  to  Bagneres  the  country  assumes  the  appear- 
am  of  an  English  park :  and  the  mttdowa  are  so  well  irri- 
pledatto  prasaat  a  covering  of  faeautifhl  verdure. 

Tlw  town  of  BagirfiM  is  at  the  foot,  awl  va  the  eastern 
ak  (tf  a  liiMrtone  hill  covered  with  green  turf,  and  shaded 
vitii  eaks  and  beecbes.    From  the  sides  of  this  hill  the  me- 
toDal  waters  flow  wbieh  vtpjAy  the  puUie  and  private 
Ub.  The  number  of  the  spnngs  has  been  reckoned  at 
ttaty-twih  but  some  are  no  longer  in  existence,  or  have 
bken  aaother  eourse.    There  are  about  seventy  baths. 
Act^  are  oi  Tarimis  degrees  of  temperature,  from  26°  to  46° 
tt  Reaainar'a  thermomecer,  or  from  about  90°  to  135°  of 
Fihmheit'a.    Some  aeoounta  make  the  temperature  of  one 
fpciiV  (that  of  Salis)  50°  of  Reaum..  or  1 44°  of  Fahrenheit. 
Tfae  mnng  in  highest  estimation  is  that  entitled  du  Salut. 
b  is  abou  a  mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  in  a  tolerably  deep 
urine  between  rocks  oP  grey  limestone.    The  spring  de 
StSt,  mentioned  above,  is  vised  principally  for  the  cure  of 
amds.  The  itatmn  of  all  the  hatha  dtAr  only  in  tern* 
yeatmz  they  an  clear,  and  without  any  peculiar  taste, 
ipaieat,aadtcHiie.    They  arafreqaented  twiee  in  the  year, 
in  nring  and  aatumn. 

Toe  streeta  of  Bagndres  are  twenty-two  in  number,  well 
^i.  oat,  watered  by  streams  from  the  Adour,  and  of  suffi- 
nax  tsesdtb.  The  neatness  of  the  town  is  attested  by  the 
nngakr  lonark  of  a  French  traveler,  that  *  it  seemed  as  if 
one  of  Ike  kings  bad  caused  it  to  be  purchased  in  Holland, 
b  lene  asa  model  to  his  sulyects  in  the  southern  provinces.' 
The  pavement  is  eompoaed  of  round  pebbles  from  the 
Adear,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  as 
latin^  to  the  feet  as  it  is  pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  are 
Wghtfal  walks  in  the  neishbourbood.  in  the  valley  of 
CnapHi  and  along  the  banu  of  the  Adoar.  Than  are 
Snn  fami  yeariy  at  tiw  village  of  Pouaao,  distant  two  or 
<taMaa«totheN.£..onthenMdtoTarbes:  andthetown 
aMnas  vlai^  of  establishments  of  various  kinds  for  relax- 
noa  Hkd  pleasure,  such  as  a  library,  and  reading-rooms, 
lad  establishment  of  Fiaaeati,  where  an  accommoda* 
imat  fay  dyiMring,  reading,  bathing,  gaming,  theatrical  per- 
Sitnaiwes,  In  thecentre  of  thetown  tsan  oblongpuc;, 
«  open  speee,  planted  with  two  rows  of  fine  trees,  and  sur- 
^miadai  with  tolerable  houses :  it  is  called  Le  Coiutou.  The 
4«ch  ef  St.  Vincent  contains  some  pictures  and  figures  in 
xsd  exeenied  here.  There  are  a  Ugh  school  and  an  hos- 
fOal  fa  the  poOT. 

The  edebritf  of  Bagndres  is  not  of  very  modemdate. 
W'ls^iii .  who  wrote  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ter, speaks  it  as  the  place  where  invalids  might  best  find  . 
a^li|^tfbl  situation,  with  the  advanta^  of  gtml  lodgings, 
p  niieiii.  en*  Mmpany.  In  the  Dictvmnaire  of  Expilly, 
thpopobtiin  is  stated  at  4000:  in  the  census  of  1st  Ja- 
■■sty,  1832.  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  given  at  7586  for 
^  emiaiane.  of  whom  5633  were  in  the  town.  The  vMiters 
memaated  by  some  at  lfl,000  or  18,000  yeariy,  of  whom 
Mm  can  be  acoommodated  at  one  time. 

Sone  naoafacUires  of  woollen  stuffs  of  different  kinds 
■■^  of  good  qualities,  tsei^es,  crapes,  and  other  fkbrics,  are 
onied  on  here  ;  some  paper  is  uao  made. 

Thetaths  were  knovn  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  the 
ntshiiiiiU  were  caLted  Aquenses,  whence  the  name  of 
■^twnu  Viem  is  snmosed  to  have  been  given  to  the  town, 
khahantboi^ht  byaoinetohambeen  the  ./l^iMa  f^Hie^- 
ef  she  Roman* ;  but  D* Anville  is  not  of  this  opi- 
■SM.  Than  ate  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  at  Pouxac 
tignfac*  ia  nov  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefect,  whose  arron- 
'""■esi  comprehends  770  square  mdes,  with  a  population, 
-*>«.ef  89,234. 
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The  aountains  round  Burnfaes  an  eonpoaed  of aipcde 

of  oidinary  marble  or  gray  fine-grained  limestone,  of  whiefa 
the  houses  are  builL  The  rocks  about  the  baths  du  Salut 
which,  as  mentioDed  above,  are  alittlediatant  from  the  town, 
are  calcareous  and  schistose :  cubical  pyiites  may  be  found  dis- 
persed in  the  limestone  and  the  slate.  A  little  to  the  north  (rf 
the  town  the  hills  are  argillaceous;  bedsofgrayslateandslate 
partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  nature  of  mica-slate  itehUte  un 
;»umtoiic«)  are  also  found  there,  and  at  last  the  gray  marble 
re-appears.  Vertical  and  inclined  beds  of  grav  skte,  and 
beds  of  gray  marble,  are  found  between  Bagneres  and  the 
baths  du  SaltU,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter: 
and  about  a  mile  from  the  town  white  marble,  which  bears  a 
fine  polish,  has  been  discovered. 

Then  is  a  remarkaUe  cavern,  called  the  Grotto  of  Beda, 
in  the  Umestone-hill,  at  the  foot  of  whieh  Bagn&m  lies. 
(Enqfdopid,  Methodufue ;  Malta  Brun;  MilUn.  Voyag« 
dant  let  vipart.  du  Midi  de  la  France.) 

BAGNE^RES-DE  LUCHON  is  a  bathing  town  in  the 
department  of  Haute  Craronne  (Upper  Garonne),  and  is  dis- 
tant from  Paris  513  miles  S.  by  W,  through  Orleans,  Ca- 
hors,  and  Toulouse,  from  which  last  town  it  is  distant  75 
miles  S.S.W.  42°  47'  N.  lat,  0**  34'  E.  long,  fiom  (Sieen- 
wich. 

Bagnlres  is  at  the  junction  of  the  fertile  valleys  of  Luchon 
and  Larboust,  from  Uie  former  of  which  it  gets  the  append- 
age to  its  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  Ba- 
gneres de  Bigorre.  For  a  lone  time  it  was  recommended  by 
the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  lodging,  consequent  upon  its 
being  less  frequented  by  the  wealthy  than  the  other  town. 
Early  in  the  present  century  a  splendid  bathing  establish- 
ment was  commenced ;  and  the  town  appears  to  be  now 
increasing  every  year.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  each 
comer  of  which  is  prolonged  by  an  avenue  of  trees:  cme, 
composed  of  plane-trees,  leads  to  the  valley  of  Luchon ;  the 
second,  of  sycamores,  runs  up  the  valley  of  lArboust ;  and  the 
third,  composed  of  two  rows  of  lime-trees,  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Pique,  a  small  stream  (a  branch  of  the  Gsionne)  up(Hi 
which  Bagnires  is  situated.  This  last,  which  is  the  most  to 
the  northward,  ia  skirted  by  well-built  houses,  and  leads  to 
the  bath-rooms,  which  Lave  the  i^ipearance  of  a  modem  cha- 
teau, and  are  among  the  handsomest  edifices  of  their  class. 
There  are  twelve  springs ;  the  waters,  which  are  sulphureous, 
areoommonly  arrangM  in  three  clasaes,  ilaa  hot,  the  tepid, 
and  the  cold.  They  an  diuretic,  and  of  great  efficacy  in 
cutaneoiu  diseases,  especially  the  ring-worm  iiet  dartray, 
Ihey  rise  from  beds  of  bam  slate,  between  Uoeka  of  gnr 
nite,  and  are  conducted  under  ground  into  reservoirs,  lined 
at  the  bottom  with  smoU  slabs  of  slate.  The  smell  of  the 
water  is  like  that  of  rottffli  eggs ;  they  have  a  fiat  taste, 
and  though  transparent  when  they  How  from  the  springs, 
they  assume  a  milky  appearance  under  the  influence  of  air, 
light,  and  heat.  These  waters  appear  to  have  been  used 
by  Uie  Romans,  and  some  relics  of  tiieir  batiia  have 
given  to  one  of  the  springs  the  name  of  the  JtomatW 
Spring:  some  contend  for  iu  being  the  Aqtur  Convenartm 
of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  (lurtiniin,  Le  QnM  Die- 
tionncdre.) 

There  is  a  mine  of  lead  and  pyrites  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Ba^n&res.  At  the  hospital  is  a  bad  of  clay-slate, 
in  which  the  mhabitants  of  the  ^aee  have  opened  a  quarry. 
The  mountains  to  the  south  an  W  the  most  part  composed, 

to  their  loftiest  summits,  of  gray  marble. 

The  valley  ofLDchon.nearBagnftres,  is  wide,  and  divided 
into  pasture  and  arable  land,  which  often  yields  two  harvests 
in  a  year.  A  great  quantity  of  large  cattle  and  many  goats 
are  fed  in  the  environs.  The  \-iew  of  die  summit  of  Hala- 
detta  on  the  Spanish  territory,  and  the  cascades  formed  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  give  great  interest  to  the  surrounding 
country. 

The  population  of  tbe  commune  of  Bagneres  was  almost 
2000  in  1826  :  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  what  it 
was  in  1832.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouruood  an 
liaUe  to  be  affected  with  the  gtiStre;  but  the  number 
of  these  unhappy  and  ill-used  b^gs  is  diminishing 
yearly,  under  tbe  influence  of  incrvaning  comfort  ana 
neatness. 

BAGNES,  VAL  DB,  is  a  valley  in  Switieriand.  em- 
bosomed in  the  highest  range  of  the  Jj^pa, .  which  divides 
the  canton  of  Wallis  from  the  territory  of  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  northern  Italy.  It  extends'^  "both  sides  of  tbe 
river  Dranse  to  the  ridge  of  snow-.eovered  peaks  which  unite 
the  mountain-masses  of  Mount  Combin  sJid,Mount  Cervit^ 
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Md  0fM»t  It  III  Imnr  waittm^,  tots  the  nllmr  wt  the 
Rhone,  in  the  ne^honihood  of  &e  town  of  yuxtif^ay. 
Wnm  Mutigny  this  vaUej  nns  fbr  about  five  mflos  nea»f 
fee  eevth  to  Bt.  Bnmehier,  where  it  turns  to  tto  east,  and 
eontlnnet  In  that  direction  to  the  Qetroa  slaeier;  futher 
npwaids  it  declines  one  or  two  points  to  the  south.  The 
WBole  length  of  Uils  nlley  cannot  be  than  thirty  miles, 
uid  biiadth,  in  the  lower  parts,  is  often  mere  than  two 
miles ;  but  above  the  G*tros  glacier  it  is  much  nairower. 
A  part  of  the  latter  district  is  eoverad  by  the  extensive  ice- 
naseea  of  the  C^ermontane  glacier,  in  wluch  the  river 
Dranse  rises.  This  valley  is  remarkable  fbr  its  ra^d  ascent 
Martignyis  only  1603  feet  above  the  sea,  but  St  Brancfaier 
is  2457.  From  St.  Branchier  to  the  village  of  Bagnes  it 
eontiniM  to  rise  with  equal  rapldi^,  but  futher  upward 
the  aaeeat  Ismueh  mne  gentle-  Tm  diflbmuwe  of  eleva- 
tion,  whiA  are  the  conieqnenoe  of  this  rapid  ascent, 
tfocount  fbr  the  difforencei  m  climate  and  produets  in  the 
diflbrent  distiiets.  The  cUmate  of  Martlgny  approaches 
that  of  Italy,  and  Is  favoarable  to  the  growth  of  all  kinds 
of  flruits,  especially  of  chestnuts  and  vines ;  the  wine  made 
here  is  mueb  prised,  particularly  that  of  Goqnempin  and  de 
la  Muf;ne.  At  Bafpaea,  grain  is  raised  with  difficulty ; 
the  upper  valley  is  too  cold  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
<mly  smplad  for  rearing  cattle ;  the  cheese  made  here  is  in 
great  demand  in  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  valley,  who,  with  the  exception  of  Martigny, 
may  amount  to  about  four  thousand,  are  distinguished  by 
Ibeir  industry.  The  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley 
ooQtain  many  kinds  of  minerals,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the 
fifteenth  oentiiry  silver  was  wwked  hare. 

nds  valley  has,  in  our  times,  become  bettn  known 
owing  to  ui  event  iHiich  was  desbuctive  of  life  and  pro- 
perty,  but  threw  some  Ught  on  the  formation  of  new  gla- 
«en,  end  the  consequences  to  be  dreaded  ftom  such  an 
qmatien  of  nature.  The  Getroc  glacier  oeeupies  the  upper 
putef  a  mountun  called  Mauvoisin,  which  terminates  at  a 
short  distanee  from  the  river  Dranse  in  a  nearly  perpen- 
dicular rook,  about  five  hundred  feet  his^.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river  stands  another  high  mountain  called 
Plaureur;  the  gorge  formed  by  both  mountains  may  be 
aboat  half  a  mile  iride.  In  1811  the  masses  of  ice,  and  the 
avalanches  felling  down  from  the  glacier  on  the  steep  side 
of  the  Mauvoisin  were  of  such  a  site  that  the  summer  heat 
did  not  dissfdve  them,  and  consequently  a  glacier  was 
formed  in  the  gorge  itselt  TUs  glacier  increased  every 
year,  and  in  1817  it  ooenpied  even  4ie  bed  of  the  rividet, 
—■tut  audi  only  the  Dranse  ii  at  this  spot, — and  stopped  its 
conrse.  The  emuequenee  wu,  that  a  lake  began  to  form 
behind  the  ioe  barrier,  which  was  fifty  feet  deep  ;  but  no 
danger  was  apprehended  when  it  was  obserrea  that  the 
water  of  the  lake  was  dischai^ed  by  an  opening  under  the 
f^laeier.  This  opening  was  nnfortunately  shut  up  the 
ice  in  1818,  and  the  lake  behind  the  tee-barrier  soon  in- 
creased to  eight  thousand  feet  in  length,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  feet  in  depth.  The  ice-barrier  itself,  which  pre- 
vented the  water  of  the  lake  fh)m  running  off,  was  five  hun- 
dred feet  long,  about  one  thousand  feet  broad,  and  where 
lowest,  upward  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the 
surfeeet^the  lake.  The  water,  however,  recMving  supplies 
ftom  the  melting  snow  of  the  Chermontane  glacier,  in- 
oreaaed  rapidly,  and  fhm  the  14th  to  the  S4th  of  May  the 
surfhee  of  the  lake  rose  nearly  twenty-three  feet.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  lower  valley  bM;an  now  to  be  aware  of  their 
danger,  if  the  ice-barrier  should  give  way  to  the  pressure  of 
the  water  behind.  They  recollected  that,  in  1545,  a  similar 
event  had  laid  waste  the  whole  valley,  and  drowned  the  vil- 
lage of  Bagnes  with  one  hundred  and  forty  persons.  They 
aeoordingly  applied  to  the  government  of  the  canton,  and 
suitable  measures  were  immediately  taken  to  prevent  such 
a  misfbrtane.  A  horizontal  gallery  was  cut  into  the  ice 
barrier,  six  hundred  feet  long,  and  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
feee  of  the  kdts.  It  was  thought  that  this  elevation  above 
the  water  was  aolBcient  to  allow  time  to  finish  the  work  be- 
fon  the  lake  eould  attain  this  height  When  finished,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  new  suppKea  of  water  would  he  car- 
ried off  by  this  gallery,  and  that  afterwards  the  water  Itself 
would  diaeolve  the  ice  over  which  it  ran,  and  by  tiius  gra- 
dually deepening  the  cut,  would  also  Iowa  the  surface  of 
the  lake.  The  operation  was  difileult  and  even  dangerous, 
but  as  the  dangw  was  imminent,  the  work  was  pursued 
with  great  activity.  The  cut  wss  finished  on  dbe  13th 
(tf  inns,  No  Moner  vu  It  terminated  than  tiie  water* 


which  iBtbamemKiM  had  risen  te  the  keel  af  teen^ 

began  to  flow  off  through  it,  and  all  danger  feeneitoiis 

averted.   On  the  14th  of  the  same  mtrnth,  the  wsterof  tiw 
hike  bed  already  tnk  forty  feet,  and  the  cart  badbs«n«ni- 
siderably  deepmed  by  its  rush.   But  on  ttie  same  ixj  the 
water  opened  anotber  road  neu  Mount  Mauvoisin,  at  a 
plaee  where  the  glaoier  rested  on  some  knee  pieoea  ef  reek, 
which  r>ot  being  able  to  withstand  tbe  pressure  (rf  the  wiler, 
suddenly  gave  way.   An  enormous  mass  of  water,  which, 
according  to  the  public  aoeounts,  amounted  to  five  handled 
and  thirty  thousuid  eubie  fethoms,  rushed  at  once  inte  the 
lower  valley.  In  lees  than  half  an  hour,  it  had  evmrh^ed 
the  village  of  Bagnes,  and  in  a  still  shorter  period  it  sirived 
from  Bagnes  at  Martigny.   Although  signals  were  imme- 
diately made  to  aequamt  tbe  inhabitante  with  this  snnt; 
about  fifty  peraona  loet  tlunr  Uvsa.  Not  only  fasMas  wid 
hams  were  ouried  away,  hat  even  extensive  mats,  and  in 
snne  nlaess  the  snl  lying  upon  the  roeka,  was  antiiely 
washeo  off;  so  that  nodnng  remafaied  but  the  ksia  roeka. 
The  damage  was  very  gfeat,  and  eetinated  at  apveris  at 
1,100,000  francs  in  the  districts  of  Bagnas.  St  Btandder, 
Bouvemier,  and  Martigny.   It  was  a  nappy  eireematance 
that  the  water  of  the  Rhone  was  uncemmonty  low,  so^at 
tbe  bed  of  the  river  was  capable  of  eontaiaing  the  whole 
mass  of  the  water  and  carrying  it  to  tbe  lake  of  Qeneva; 
otherwise  the  inundation  of  thiM  other  valley  would  eonst- 
derably  bav^  increased  the  loas  at  pnmerty.  It  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  this  calamity  woald  have  taken  place  it 
tbe  cut  bad  not  been  made  through  tbe  iee>banier;  for 
a  mass  of  water,  twtoe  or  thrioe  as  large,  would  have  ool- 
leeted  behmd  it  if  the  ent  had  not  been  asade.  Tbm 
glaoier  standing  in  the  gorge  was  net  temoaed  by  Uie 
rush  of  the  wateia,  and  it  was  feared  tfiat  if  its  rsDHnral 
could  not  be  eflbcted,  the  valley  would  rften  be  ezpeaed 
to  similar  catastrophes.   This  gave  rise  to  a  plan  of  re- 
moving it  by  the  labour  of  men.    For  that  pu^Nwe  water 
was  brought  by  wooden  pipes  resting  on  frame*  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  glaioier,  and  there  oonda«ted  into  canals  cut  into 
the  ice.  The  water  thus  running  in  the  oawUs  by  degreea 
dissolved  tbe  ice  that  forms  their  bottom,  and  thay  grow 
deeper  and  deeper  ;  when  they  attain  such  a  depth  as  to 
approach  the  surface  of  tbe  ground,  an  immense  block  of 
ice  is  broken  off  and  precipitated  into  the  rivw.  Several 
enormous  pieces  have  in  this  manner  already  been  rameved. 
On  the  I5th  of  June,  1BS8,  an  enormous  block,  containing 
five  hundred  thousand  eubie  feet  of  ioe,  wae  detaehed  ftom 
the  Racier ;  tbe  waters  of  tbe  Dranse,  and  even  of 
Rhone,  np  t»  the  plaee  where  it  entflxs  the  lake  of  Oenev*, 
were  rendered  eold  to  a  great  deme  by  it.   Of  the  present 
state  of  the  glacier  no  account  lias  reaehed  ns,  (Gluts, 
Blotzheim,  and  Schoch.) 

BA'GNIO,  a  word  dwived  from  the  Italian  iagno,  whieh 
meana  a  bath,  and  also  a  bathing-house.  It  has  been  an 
plied,  by  the  Europeans  trading  with  tbe  Levant,  to  the 
prisons  in  which  tbe  slaves  or  convicts  who  are  made  to  worit 
in  the  docks,  and  at  other  publie  works,  in  Constantinople. 
Algiers,  and  other  cities  of  Turkey  or  Barbery,  are  shut  up 
for  the  night.  Tbe  French  likewise  call  bagne  tbe  bouse 
of  detention,  where  they  keep  their  galley-slaves  at  Toulon 
and  Brest  Bagnio,  in  English,  has  been  used  as  aynimy- 
mous  with  hrotMl. 

BAONOLS,  a  town  in  tbe  denartmant  of  Oaxd,  in 
Franoe,  on  the  eouth  or  right  bank  of  the  river  Geae,  a 
feeder  of  the  Rhone,  and  on  the  road  fimn  Paris  to  Ntmes 
414  miles  B.S.E.  of  the  former,  and  3fi  miles  N.N.E.  of  tlM 
latter.  It  is  in  a  fine  conntry,  about  four  or  five  miles  f^on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  44^  iK  N.  lat.,  4"  SSf  B.  long,  fcau 
Greenwich. 

The  town  is  ill-built  and  the  streets  are  narrow ;  but  i 
has  Kplatx,  or  open  space,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  tHa 
part  of  F^ce,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  adorned  by  : 
fountain.  Tbe  Cese  brings  down  particles  of  gold  in  it 
stream ;  but  it  contributes  more  to  the  wealth  of  tbe  teer 
by  turning  several  silk-mills,  which  have  been  erected  on  i 
A  great  quantity  of  silk  is  wound  off  from  the  eocoona  % 
tbe  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  and  a  eonsiderable  quftntil 
of  ttofet  defatUaUie,  or  fabrics  made  of  the  refliee  ei]k»  m 
woven  here.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  had  batl 
here,  and  the  supposition  is  confirmed  by  eoiD«  Mttiei 
monuments  which  nave  been  found  from  time  to  tiBW.  I'l 
populati<m  of  the  commune  in  1832  was  4902,  of  wb-o 
3600  ware  in  tfw  town.  There  are  a  high-acb(M>L  aind  * 
hospitaL  There  are  in  Bagnola^two  ^nn*  ao  alruidm 
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laktenteriiacNiiiafaAoatcf  tbttowa  fegr  a  Nod*  and 
ami  iv  ^ttum^  Um  Bak^bouing  kadi. 

TWrvb  marfil  aaalf  plaoM  in  Fkaiwt  of  tliii  urn* 
At  Bifliwli.  not  flv  fnm  DoiaftDnt.  in  th*  depurtinaat  of 
Ora^Ni  eMknttA  minanl  waian,  uid  lulf^uiwout, 
MMBBtadtd  far  cans  i^ptliy  folknmig  ui  attack  of  apo- 
pliaj.  It  is  a  iDflre  hamlet  of  leren  or  eif  ht  houaaa,  iinu- 
ilf  Ito  bathing  •atabliahment.  Then  ia  an  boapital  for 
ibe  mfciag  daaa  and  tba  aoUiary.  vho  an  raf^xated  while 
kae  fcf  the  Govenuaaot.  • 

Thm  aia  nnamwl  waten  also  of  eonsidmUa  local  repu- 
Mioa  at  Bagnola-iea-Buna,  ia  the  defiartnMnt  «f  Loun, 
■bogt  it«  miim  aaat  of  IfaBde.  the  oapital :  they  exeita  the 
sMililo  and  pranole  paninratioa.  Bagnols  les  Bains  ia  in 
44^3*'  N.  laL,  and  3^88'  S.  loDa.  ftom  GtaeaviBh. 

BAGNORR'A.  a  town  in  the  Papal  State,  and  a  bishop's 
at,  with  a  pODidatiM  of  1 7M  iahahitaata.  It  is  aituated  mi 
ini^afeakaiMMhiUivhiehdifidBalha  lake  ofBol- 
an  fian  Oa  nUv  of  the  Tifaar.  The  aaluiit  BabMam 
SigfoB  waa  am  mm  diitut,  at  a  ^lot  new  oalled  Civita ; 
ilMMplaeedoa  tba  i^tmaeia  cf  a  liaiaitone  rook,  jmned  to 
Ik  MtroandiBg  eaantry  1^  a  aanow  neek  of  land.  This 
^pwath  has  been  giadnally  worn  out  by  the  rains,  and  one 
pnna  of  it  havng  eelirely  gtvan  way,  the  roiA  ia  now 
■dstert 

In  coaae(|Beiwe  of  this,  tin  inhdntaats  reMorod  aboat  a 
ttmrj  HBoa  to  tba  new  town.  At  Civita,  there  ar^  lyiaif 
a  bmt  mt  tfaa  <rid  eathodraU  several  marble  pillars,  whieh 
km  eridaailjr  bekmged  to  some  temple.  A  fine  Stmaoao 
no,  vidi  a  beautiftal  baaso>TiUevo,  lepreeenting  two  antient 
faigB  vith  tbair  harsaa,  and  a  nnmber  of  ftRuras  crowding 
dker  them,  the  vfaole  in  an  exceUeat  state  of  preaemtion, 
bas  been  tnnafeired  to  the  lHshM>*a  palaee  at  Bunorea. 
(Beiiew  of  Cfanmc'a  Dmariptim  pfAntimt  Itahf  ia  Journal 
^Bimmtkm,  Na.  XIV.)  &wmm  ia  eight  nOaa  N.N.B. 
aflfaatiiaaBaM,  and  uOia  B.  ofO^rieto^  and  thiae 
■ifas  diiisBt  fiaea  tta  high  road  Aom  Rome  to  Flonnce. 
The  sid  Bagnotaa,  er  Bameum  Raaiiua,  was  Ae  birth' 
|laea  of  Sl  BoBavaiUuTa,  a  distinguiued  (heirtf^ieal  witter 
the  tteteentfa  century  and  a  cardinal  who  eaerotiad 
on  ehureh  affidrs  ia  hit  time. 


BAGOU8,  in  entomology,  a  genua  of  tiie  ordw  CW«ap. 
Ire,  and  funily  CWreajioaidW.  The  little  beetles  com- 
'  diis  genua  are  all  of  a  mud  colour,  and  feed  upon 
:  pianaa,  probaUy  boUi  in  ttw  lam  and  image  states, 
ua  «c  «r  eight  f^om  Aond  in  England. 
BAGPIPR,  a  musiBal  instrument  of  tlie  pneumatic  kind, 
•dl  well  known,  though  fkit  biting  into  disuse,  and  whieh 
iroUy  wffl,  in  a  few  years,  ha  banished  fttmi  all  parts  oS 
m  irinid.  except  the  moat  remote  and  least  advanced  in 
IML  It  ia  deeeribed  bjr  GniaiBean  as  eoniiBting  of  a 
huhn  bag;  inflaiad  by  a  psft-wit  Ixfld  in  it,  whieh  haa  a 
nlsa;  andof  tfaiaa  pipea,  the  firat  and  aeeoad  eaUed  the 
pBit  and  liBla  dlrma*.  each  grring  bnt  one  note,  the  third, 
tfad  ef  obea  having  eight  vantages,  or  holm,  on  whieh  the 
(m  is  played  1^  the  fingers.  The  wind  ia  eonmranioated 
a  the  pipes  by  compressing  the  bag  ander  the  arm,  the 
aaidk.piaDa  of  each  pipe  being  fixed  in  the  bag.  The  com- 
pm  af  tcm  iuatrament  ts  three  oetavee. 

Tb>t^^yie,or  sometiiing  nearly  similar  to  it,  was  in  use 
Msng  the  antienta.  Blancninns  gives  a  figure  of  it  under 
ika  lame  of  tibia  utrieulari*,  though  this  u  not  precisely 
^  iBJBe  as  the  inodam  instrument  Luscinius,  in  his 
Ifaavgia  (1936),  baa  a  wood-cut  of  it,  whence  it  appears 
Am  Aa  ha^pi|in  in  hia  time  was  in  all  nepeets  the  same  as 
laiiad,  it  >a  mentioaed,  though  not  described,  1^ 
(haB«,«ba  sa^a  of  his  miller — 

mk  lUs,  wa  are  tiild  in  the  same  prologue,  was  the  musie 
a        the  CenterlKiry  pilsrinik  performed  their  joame^. 

Bagpipt  seems  a  translation  of  the  Qerman  Sac^et/lB. 
%  ihe  ^liMU  it  ia  called  Comamuaa ;  by  the  neneh, 
ibteUe,  not  (^i^uneau,  as  Dr.  Bumey  states ;  the  latter 
^ihi^  «  nn^le  pipe  of  the  simplest  kind. 
U'GRADAS.    [See  Mejbrdah.] 
lAIIAVAS.  or  LUCAnfOS,  are  a  chain  of  low  islands 
"■tag  in  a  north-westerly  direetbn  ftom  the  north  side 
''iLOoiBngo  to  the  eoaat  of  East  Florida.  It  is  composed 
^^■nudHa  rocks,  islets  (called  keys),  and  ishmds,  of 
*^nt  mnrr  dian  twelve  or  foarteen  are  inhabited :  these 
^  ProviAene^  Turk's  Island,  Eleathera,  Exuma, 
Mivl^^d,  Craoked  Idand,  Long  Island,  8t  Salva- 


dor, Cayeaa.  WatHng't  bind.  Ram  Kor.  aad  Heaaagna. 
Some  irf  the  largest  islands,  aa  Ghmt  Bahama  and  Lueayo, 
now  called  Abeco,  with  many  smaller  ones,  remain  without 
inhabitants.  St.  Salvador,  called  by  the  Indiana  Gaaaa- 
hani,  was  the  first  land  ftUen  in  with  by  Cdumbai  aa  Ut 
first  voyage  ia  U98. 

When  the  Bahamas  were  first  disem-ered,  they  were 
pao^ed  by  a  auDierouik  mild,  and  happy  race  of  Indiana : 
however,  aa  the  islands  produeod  no  gold,  the  Bpaniaida  did 
not  fiirm  any  settlements  on  them,  ^  carried  the  aatirea 
over  to  Hi^wnk^  to  w«k  the  mine^  or  act  as  divera  In  the 
pearl-ftshenaa  of  Cumana,  and  tiius,  in  about  fourteen  years, 
the  whole  nee  beoame  entirely  extinct.  Some  stone  haldwts 
and  domestic  uteaaiU  of  tbs  ahnriginaa  ata  oaaaiioMUy 
found  in  the  idands. 

The  Bahamas  ramainad  uninhabited  till  the  year  1689, 
whan  New  Fkovideaoe  was  settled  by  the  Eu^ish,  who  bold 
it  tiU  IMl,  and  weia  than  axpallod  by  the  Spaniahh,  wfai 
destroyed  the  oelony,  but  made  no  attempt  to  settle  there 
tbratselves.  It  was  a^ain  oolonixed  by  the  Bnglbh  ia  Ifififi, 
and  continued  in  their  hands  till  1 703,  when  a  combined 
force  of  French  and  Spanurds  desboyed  Nassau,  and 
obliged  the  inhalntanta  to  seek  refuge  by  flight  Smne, 
howevM',  who  remained  were  rendered  desperate  by  their 
recent  sufferings,  and  the  place  be«sune  a  rendezvoiu  for 
pirates,  who  bseame  so  notorious,  and  committed  such  de- 
predations in  the  adjacent  seaa.  that  government  deter- 
mined to  suppress  them,  and  re-settle  the  colony.  This 
took  place  in  1 71 8,  and  shortly  afterwards  set^ementi  were 
formed  on  some  of  the  other  islands :  Nassau  itself  (the 
town  of  New  Providence)  waa  fortified  in  1 740. 

The  Bahamas  now  eiyoyed  tranquillity  till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Amariean  revolutiomuv  war,  when  New  Pro- 
videneewas  taken  poaaeasion  of  by  the  Americans  (1776); 
bat  tbev  abandoned  it  vary  sbortlv  afterwarda.  In  1781  all 
the  Baaaaiu  wart  redaeed  hf  itte  Spaniards,  Imt,  by  tiw 
treaty  of  peace  in  178S,  th^  were  egain  ra^oiad  to  Ae 
British  crown.  At  the  oloaa  of  tba  Amerioan  war,  many  of 
tiiarOTaliMa  traasforred  the  remains  (rftkair  property  to  tM8e 
isbnw,  and  since  that  period  the  namber  of  the  people  aad 
the  oidtivation  of  th*  land  have  progressivriy  inereased. 
To  encourage  commerce,  Nassau  waa  declared  a  fireo  port  in 
1787;  this  town  iaihe  oentia  ef  trade,  bat  thera  are  tbrae 
other  ragahw  parte  of  anby— Kmrna,  Cayooi»  and  Tufc's 
Island. 

Nassau  is  aho  the  seat  of  govetament,  whidi  Is  similar  to 
that  of  most  other  British  West  India  idands :  there  is 
a  governor  and  eounoil  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and  a 
House  of  AasemUy.  ot  reprMentatives  <tf  the  peo|de.  The 
governor  is  the  prmeipBl  exeoatlve  anthority,  is  eommander- 
itt-ehlef  of  the  militia,  and  has  the  power  j^aniaamnng  uid 
diasi^ving  the  legislative  body,  wc  ofpntting  a  negative  on 
its  pnMseedings.  The  eonndl  ia  eompowd  of  twaTve  mem- 
bers, and  is  equivalent  to  the  House  ot  Peers  in  England. 
The  House  of  Assembly  (simjlar  to  the  Ckmnums)  ooaaiBte 
of  the  representatives  the  several  islands,  in  numbtt  be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty:  the  neoessary  quaUflsatiim  Ar 
thia  office  is.  property  to  the  value  of  2000/.  currency,  or 
200  acres  of  cultivated  land.  The  electors  are  all  ftee  white 
persons,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  have  re- 
sided twelve  months  in  the  colony.  Bnides  the  courts  of 
chancery  and  errors,  there  is  the  supreme  court,  an  in- 
ferior court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  vice-admiralty  court 
A  chamber  of  commerce  has  also  been  established  at  Nas- 
sau, which  serves  as  a  court  of  arbitration  for  salvage  on 
pn^terty  saved  by  vesaels  of  the  iriands ;  each  par^  giving 
tMnd  to  abide  by  the  aibitrament  made. 

The  principal  islands  are  situtfed  on  those  remarkable 
flats  called  the  Bahama  Banks,  of  which  the  Great  Bank 
(lying  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  archipelago)  occupies 
an  extent  of  SOO  miles  in  length  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  80  in 
breadth ;  the  deepest  water  on  any  part  of  this  bank  is 
thirty  foet,  but  me  patches  of  eonu  rock  snd  dry  sand  are 
iiraumerahle.  These  banks  rise  almost  perpendicularlj: 
from  an  unfkthomable  depth  of  water,  and  are  formed  of 
coral,  with  an  accumulation  of  shells  and  calcareous  sand. 
The  character  of  the  islands  ia  generally  long  and  narrow, 
low.  and  covered  with  a  light  sandy  wil.  their  figure  and 
surface  throughout  being  nearly  the  same.  At  the  gre&test 
depth  yet  reached  by  digging,  nothing  has  been  found  but 
calcareous  rock,  with  an  intermixture  of  shells.  Those 
islands  not  situ^ed  on  the  bank  have  a  reef  of  rocks  extend- 
ing a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  foratfffi 
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al  MmndiBBS,  immtdtately  outiide  which  the  m  it  often 
mftthomule. 

The  dimate  iatempenUe  and  healths :  the  summer  lan^ 
of  the  tbwmometer  is  from  80^  to  90^  Fahrenheit,  and  in 
winter  fttnn  SO**  to  65^  The  north-east  trade-wind  prevails 
throughout  ^e  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  winter 
months,  from  November  to  March,  when  strong  gales  fre- 
quently blow  from  the  north-west  Thunder-storms  are 
violent  and  frequent,  and  earthquakes  are  sometimeii  felt. 
There  are  no  streams  or  rivers,  but  water  is  easily  procured 
by  digging.  The  soil  is  dry  and  hard,  but  the  islands  are 
genemlly  fruitful,  and  produce  several  species  of  trees,  as 
mahogany,  satinwood,  lignum  vtt»,  cedars,  pines,  braziletto, 
wild  cinnamon,  flistic,  and  pimento,  with  a  great  variety  of 
esculent  vegetables.  Cattle  are  reared  in  great  plenty,  and 
in  the  wooas  are  Ibund  the  wild  hog  and  the  agouti. 

The  following  is  the  latest  statistKal  aeooQnt  of  the  Baha- 
mas for  1881,  as  laid  before  Parliament,  aecording  to  the 
StatiitiaU  Tables  cmvpUed  under  the  direeiion  of  Ihe 
Boto-do/ Trade. T- 


Expenditure 
Value  of  imporis 
Ditto  exportii  . 

Shipping  inwards,  No.  466. 
IXtio  oulwHidSi  No.  49ft.  . 

Fopulatiant  whites  and  free  coloured 
Ditto         ditu>  ditto 
Ditto  slaves 
Ditto         ditto  . 


£22,399 
46,333 
91,561 
74,658 

48,765  tons 
54,364  — 

3.368  males 
3,86.1  females 
4,737  males 
4,830  fonulea 

16,788 


Total  population 

The  islands  are  divided  into  ten  parishes:  there  are  forty- 
one  places  of  worslup,  capable  of  containing  4890  souU, 
seven  sdiools,  in  which  45U  childien  of  both  sexes  and  in 
about  equal  numbers  ore  taught,  and  one  priMHi.  The 
chief  articles  of  Export  are  cotton,  dyewoods,  burk,  fustic, 
salt ,  with  turtle  and  fruits.  The  crops  of  cotton  are  often 
destroyed  by  the  chenille  and  red  bug ;  the  latter  stains 
the  cotton  so  as  to  render  it  of  little  value.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  is  no  longer  the  staple.  The  total  export  of  this 
article  in  1831  was  69  bales.  Alb^ether  the  exports  of  the 
Bahamas  are  very  trifling.  Not  more  than  600  tons  an- 
nually. .'iOO  of  which  consist  of  Brasilletto  wood  and  fustic. 
Great  numbers  of  pine-apples  are  grown  for  sale,  principally 
to  North  Ameiiean  traders.  In  1831.  38,465  dozens  were 
thus  raised.  The  isbuids  generally  produce  snfilcient  maise 
and  ground  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  inhebitauta.  Turk's 
Islands  tiShid  the  jirineiiMl  supply  of  salt ;  from  one  to  two 
thousand  '  rakers'  visit  tnem  annually,  beginning  their  ope- 
rations in  Febnuuy.  A  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Bahamas  derive  considerable  profit  from  giving  niwist- 
ance  to  vessels  involved  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  their 
innumerable  rocks  and  shoals,  and  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  or  by  saving  lives  and  property  fh>m  those  already 
wrecked,  whence  they  have  obtained  the  name  of '  wreckers.* 
They  are  licensed  by  the  government,  and  a  legal  salvage 
is  allowed  on  property  recovered  by  them.  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal trade  now  carried  on  in  the  'Bahamas. 

The  pei^le  of  the  Bahamas  appear  to  have  but  Uule 
attachment  to  their  native  snU  which  arises  probably  from 
their  having  so  little  solid  local  interest:  in  the  town  of 
Nassau  only  are  there  buildings  of  any  value.  From  the 
necessity  which  the  planters  are  frequently  under  of  shifting 
from  one  tract  to  another,  their  dwelling-houses  are  mere 
negro  hulu  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  sometimes  even  are 
furnished  by  the  hands  of  the  same  rude  artists. 

The  Enj^Iish  packet  on  her  way  homo  from  Jamaica 
always  calls  at  Crooked  Island  to  drop  and  receive  the 
Bahama  mails. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  tide  varies  from  three  to  six  feet  in 
the  diflerent  harbours,  and  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and 
change,  from  7b.  3Um.  to  9h.  30m.  a.m.  The  velocity  of 
tUe  Gulf  Stream  is  at  its  maximum  between  tho  Bahamas 
and  the  Florida  shore,  running  at  the  rate  of  five  to  six 
miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  group  is  contamed  between  the  parallels  of  30° 
and  27°  40^  N.,  and  the  meridians  of  68°  4U'  and  79°  20'  W. 
of  Greenwich. 

(Bryan  Kdwards's  Hitt.  qf  West  Indiet;  Cofombian  Na- 
vigator.') 


BAHAR,  a  wry  exteiuive  province  of  Hindnitui,  eon- 
sidered  to  he  the  second  in  importanoe  among  the  BritiA 
possessions  in  India,  is  situated  between  22°  and  2 7° N. lit.: 
it  is  computed  to  contain  about  50,000  square  miles.  Bafaw 
is  bounded  on  the  north  1^  Nei^  on  tne  east  by  Bengal, 
on  the  south  by  Gundwana,  and  on  tin  vest  by  AU&habitd, 
Oude,  and  Gundwana. 

Bahar,  together  with  Bengal,  was  added  to  the  Moham- 
medan dominions  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury by  Cuttub,  a  native  of  Turkistan,  who,  havioR  been 
originally  the  slave,  became  the  fovourite  general,  and  after- 
wards the  adopted  son  and  successor,  of  Mohammed,  the 
founder  of  the  Afghaun  or  Patan  dynasty  in  India.  In 
153U  Bahar  was  conquered  by  Baber,  the  grand&ther  of 
Akbar,  and  with  him  began  the  dynasty  of  the  Moguls  in 
Hindustan,  which  continued  until  the  establishoMnt  of  the 
British  empire.   This  extensive  district,  togetiier  with  the 
nrovinces  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  eune  into  possession  of  the 
Britidi  East  India  Company  on  the  ISth  of  Augnst,  1765, 
and  were  conveyed  by  flnnaun  ftom  the  Mogul  Shah 
Allum.  The  imperial  grant  tiius  acquired  is  distinguuhed  in 
the  annals  of  toe  Company  as  *  the  Dewanny,  or  oolleclioii 
and  receipt  of  the  re^'enues  in  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,' 
and  its  aoqnisition  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  power 
of  the  l^nglish  in  India.   It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  so 
vast  an  extent  of  territmy  was  ceded  voluntarily  on  the  part 
of  the  Mogul.   That  sovereign  hod  been  previously  brought 
so  far  within  the  power  of  the  Company  as  to  be  compelled 
to  agree  to  any  conditions,  however  arbitrary,  that  the  British 
might  impose.   In  return  for  the  princely  dominion  thus 
ceded,  the  Mogul  was  asHured  the  annual  payment  of 
twen^-six  lacks  of  rupees,  equal  to  about  300,000/.  sterling 
money,  as  a  quit-rent. 

By  this  change  of  masters,  however  brought  about,  the 
inhabitants  of  Bahar  have  undoubtedly^  been  considerable 
gainers.  They  have  acquired  tbe  quiet  and  permanent 
possession  of  their  fiurms,  and  have  oijoyed  an  exemption 
from  the  evils  of  war.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
number  of  inhabitants  has  very  greatly  increased,  and  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  proportionally  extended. 
The  population  of  the  pro\ince,  as  taken  from  the  returns  of 
the  magistrates  and  collectors  of  the  various  districts  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  amounted  to  10,974.00(1 
souls. 

Bahar  may  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  fertile,  besi 
cultivated,  and  most  populous  districts  in  Hindustan.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  a  temperate  climate,  is  well  watered,  is  pro 
vided  with  easy  internal  oommnnications,  and  hss  the  fur 
ther  advantwe  of  being  a  fhoraugfafon  for  the  oommeroe  o 
Bengal  with  the  upper  provinces. 

The  province  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  threi 
districts.  The  first  and  second  of  these  divisions  consia 
almost  entirely  of  a  level  plain  containing  about  26,00) 
square  miles  of  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  land.  Theai 
two  divisions  are  separated  by  tbe  Granges,  which  runs  wttl 
an  easterly  course  for  200  miles  through  the  province.  Th 
plain  on  the  north  of  this  stream  extends  for  70  miles  t 
tbe  forests  of  Nepal  and  Morung,  and  is  separated  fror 
Goruckpoor,  in  the  province  of  Oude,  by  the  river JGandak 
and  from  Purneah,  in  Bengal,  by  the  Cosi.  The  sccoii 
district  extends  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  an 
is  separated  from  Allahabad  on  tbe  west  by  the  river  Ct 
ramiussa,  which  Muor  R«inell  supposes  to  be  ihe  Com  dm 
nasesof  Arrian.  (Indiea.4.)  On  the  east,  this  second  divisio 
extends  to  theoonflnes  of  lUgmahal,  where  itme^  a  branc 
of  the  southern  hills  in  Bengal,  near  to  the  pan  of  TelUo} 
hurry.  The  third  district,  which  comprises  nearly  &0,01] 
square  miles,  is  composed  of  high  and  rugged  hills,  and 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Allahabad  and  Gundwana;  on  tk 
south  by  Gundwana  and  Orissa;  on  tbe  east  by  Benn 
and  on  the  north  by  the  zillab  or  district  of  Babor.  'Th 
hilly  tract  is  subdivided  into  three  beladi  named  Palama 
Ramghur,  and  Chuta  Nagpore  (Little  Nagpore).  Tl 
whole  division  sometimes  goes  by  the  name  of  Nagpore. 

In  the  plains,  a  hot  parcoing  wind  from  the  west  prevai 
during  a  ^reat  portion  of  the  hot  season,  and  blov^  strong 
during  the  day ;  but  at  night  the  air  is  commonly  temper* 
bjT  a  cool  breeze  from  the  opposite  direction.  This  porrhii 
wind  is  not  constant,  but  sometimes  ceases  for  weeks  t 
^ther.  During  the  cold  season,  ftost  is  sometimes  «qn 
rienced  among  the  hills,  the  air  of  which  is  considevad 
be  bracing  to  the  oonstitutions  of  Europeans  who  bava  ba 
enfeeUod  by  the  eontinued  heayn?  ^JlF*^^  XHirii 
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Ui  edft  MMOD  the  llwnioiiMtH  at  aanrtia  ftaqnently 
■tnn^Kis  lov  H  39P  to  41f  Fahnnbdf  s  amle,  but  in  dM 
rfknoNi  BM  to  70^. 

TteprarmM  of  Bohar  it  Avided  into  six  siilahs  or  dif 
trittfc  Bo^lrpore,  Babar.  Tirhoot,  Saran  (the  asj'luin) ; 
iriotb  fitrict «  oarun  comprehends  Bettiah  or  ChumMrun, 
baatif^  Mpaimte  district :  Shababad  (the  royal  residence), 
w)  Ru^iar  (th*  bmiae  of  Rama). 

He  pnoapal  rivars  of  Bahar  are  the  Gan^,  the  Soue. 
(bt  Gflidakt.  the  Caramnaiisa,  tbe  Dummodab,  and  the 
Dmh.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  grttX  number  of  smaller 
stieaiBs.  Tbe  trmets  south  of  tbe  Oan^  are  not  so  well 
npplied  with  water  as  the  country  north  of  that  river,  and 
tbe  utiSeial  means  of  irrigation  common  in  the  East,  such 
M       sad  tanks,  ate  prorided  as  necessary  subsiitutes. 

A  krge  fimn^^  of  sutpetra  is  produced  in  Bahar,  prin- 
<faOy  m  the  dinsiona  of  Ha^jrpoor  and  Satun,  WMnee 
m  fiMtar  part  of  that  article  intended  for  die  Company's 
poRoase  hae  been  piDcured.  This  artide  of  oommerce 
is  yndneed  in  artifidal  beds,  consisting  of  the  reftue  of 
wftt&ble  and  animal  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
■oed  with  ealcateons  and  other  earths.  It  is  believed  that 
dw  bot,  iry  wind  which  prerails  in  those  parts  for  a  oon- 
■*T«Hf'  portioa  of  the  yrar  is  essential  to  the  formation  of 
Ae  aitie.  The  oxygen  and  aiote  which  enter  into  tbe  com- 
^Odd  of  this  salt  are  supplied  by  the  air  and  tbe  putre- 
^mg  cranio  anbstances ;  bnt  how  the  potass  which  it 
OBtaiBs  ts  developed  has  hiUierto  remained  undiacoTered. 
Tbe  asnufaeaue  of  cotton  dotha  is  geoend  thranghont  tbe 
rnniBce. 

Opiom  is  produced  very  abundantly  and  of  excellent 
to  all  tbe  distriets  of  the  piovinee.  This  drug  is 
tfri^  nanDpiilued  by  the  Company'*  government,  anathe 
iiiliiisliaa  of  the  poppy  are  in  eonsoittenee  plaoad  under 
w  siriel  regolatioiu.  Wheat,  barley ,  and  rice  of  exoellent 
fnhty,  swaTr  indi|^  betel-nuts,  and  essences,  particularly 
teaiar  of  roses,  are  among  the  ordinary  jwodootionsof  tra 
pnviiBce. 

Tbe  idiabitsnts  of  Bahar,  particularly  in  the  upper  part 
of  Ae  pmrinee,  are  superior  in  size  and  ttrength  to  tneir 
ocighknn,  the  Bengalese  ;  firom  one-fourth  to  about  one- 
thiidt^  them  are  Mc^tammedans,  and  the  remainder  Hindus. 
Tbe  birth-plaee  of  Buddha  is  within  the  province,  and,  pre- 
wnly  to  tbe  Mobammedan  conquest,  the  Buddhist  religi<m 
*«  ptofesaed  by  the  chiefs ;  bnt  &m  system  of  faith  has 
ace  been  completely  eradicated  flrom  among  them.  In- 
anicttian,  by  means  botii  of  fennniteil  liquors  and  dru^,  is 
wy  flsonnn,  esfieciaUy  in  the  hilly  districts ;  eleanhness 
>>  Bot  to  be  Bunbered  among  their  Tirtnea,  the  Pithiness 
il  Abt  TiUsKes  being  excessive. 

It  ii  tmditioDally  believed  that,  previous  to  the  Mobam- 
■aiiB  ioTaaion  of  Etahar,  this  province  formed  two  inde- 
pmdevt  Borereignties,  the  nOTthem  division  bearing  the 
■aae  ef  Mithila.  and  the  southern  that  of  Magadha.  The 
iagea^eef  ibeae  two  divisions  consists  of  diflbreut  dialects 
&  present  day  ;  both  have  a  great  affinity  in  the  form  of 
tbe  chancters  and  in  many  of  their  terms  with  tbe  Ben- 
^iMe :  tliis  resemblance  is  greatest  in  the  south. 

(VaTs  Himtonr  of  Sriiim  India;  Ayem  Akbeiy;  Ren- 
adTa  Mamrir  of  a  Map  of  Binduttan  ;  Beports  of  Commit- 
leutf  tke  HouM  t^f  Canmunu  on  thaAffairt  qf  India.) 

BAHAR.  a  xillah  or  diMriet  of  Hindustan,  ooeupying  the 
Mihem  mrt  of  the  eential  portion  of  the  province  juat  de- 
nAad.  Tbia  district  is  bonnded  on  north  by  the  Ganges, 
wtba  east  hw  die  district  of  Boglipore,  on  the  south  by 
Bam^hv  and  Boglipore.  and  on  the  west  by  Shahabad. 
IW  sMfaom  boandary  luu  been  but  ill  defined.  The  ex* 
tRne  le^^  of  tbe  dt^riet,  from  east  to  west,  is  120  miles, 
mi  ib  grealeM  bteadth.  flrom  ncRth  to  south,  is  80  miles  ; 
*t  mfm§aal  extent  ia  5358  square  miles. 

Tbe  disteiet  of  Bahar  is  for  tbe  greatest  part  a  le^'el  plain 
i^aaMtimut,  but  uiteraperaed  with  rugged,  barren,  naked, 
>ai,  Ibr  the  moat  part,  isolated  bills.    About  tbe  centre  of' 
iatxiet  are  three  remarkable  clusters  of  hills.    One  of 
^He  dusters,  tbe  Berabur  Pahur,  is  on  the  w«^  side  of  the 
^  Pbalgu :  another,  the  Rajagriha,  is  on  the  east  side  of 
^mer:  and  tbe  third,  which  is  along  narrow ridiie,  is 
le  Shetkbpoonh.   Tlie  elevation  of  these  hills  is 
^  tsaMdaafale.  tbe  highest  being  not  more  than  700 
^  Xsaenhtfae  southern  boundary  of  tbe  district  is  a 
m^affe  Vindfayan  chain  of  mountains,  by  which  the 
V^^geiie  plain  is  liounded  on  the  south,  and  whiidif 
ia  tbe  pflonnee  of  Bahar,  extends  to  Ramisae- 


ram,  in  the  stndto  of  Ceylon,  near  to  Cape  Comorin.  Tbaaa 
hills  are  double  the  height  ik  those  already  desoSied.  Tba 
bills  in  this  district  do  not  any  when  appraaeh  ^  Gangw. 

The  Gaines  u  generally  a  mile  wide  m  this  dUtriot,  and 
is-not  any  where  nirdable  within  its  Umtts.  In  addition  ts 
this  stream,  tbe  district  is  watered  by  die  8one,  tbe  Pun  pun, 
tbe  Phalgu  or  Futgo,  the  Saeri,  and  the  Fanchane,  with 
their  numerous  branches.  The  Sone,  or  (3olden  River,  rises 
on  the  east  side  of  the  nrovinoe,of  (jhindwana,  and  flows  to 
tbe  N.  B.  through  Allahabad,  whwe  it  is  joined  by  other 
streams ,  taking  then  a  more  northern  direction,  it  joins  tbe 
Granges  three  miles  below  tbe  town  of  Moneah  in  this  di^ 
triet.  The  channel  of  the  Sone,  in  the  province  of  Bshar,  is 
celebrated  for  containing  beaotiibl  pebbles,  which  take  a 
high  polish.  These  pebbles  are  probably  brought  from  the 
•ontham  lults  by  me  rapidiW  of  the  stream.  The  river 
likewise  eontaios  excellent  Ash,  mdnding  sever^  kinds  of 
eafp.  After  heavy  rains  the  rapidity  of  the  current  is 
fkvoorable  to  navigation ;  but,  at  other  times,  IkmAs  ffiT  con- 
siderable  siie  pass  in  a  direct  line  fbr  about  flfly-flve  miles 
between  the  districts  of  Babar  and  Shahabiiil.  This  river 
and  the  Nerbudda  derive  their  common  source  ftom  a  lake, 
and,  flowing  in  opposite  directions  fbr  1500  miles,  mske,  con> 
jointly  with  the  uanges,  an  island  of  the  southern  part  of 
Hindustan. 

The  climate  isoon&ideied  to  be  generally  healthy.  In. 
spring,  the  heat  is  very  great,  and  is,  in  some  places,  in- 
creased by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  tbe  sands  in  the  beds 
of  rivers,  ot  ttom  naked  rocks.  In  the  winter,  tbe  natives 
generally  kindle  fires  in  their  sleeping  spartments,  although 
noata  an  rare.  This  disbiot  woduoes  excellent  wheat, 
bariey,  and  rice :  the  lice  is  much  esteemed,  and  is  in  greid 
request  in  tne  maikts  ot  Caloutta.  Tho  oultivatku  of 
cotton  is  not  of  suffident  amount  for  Am  emidoyment  the 
native  looms,  and  the  d^cieney  ia  supplied  fh>m  &e  west 
Tobacco  and  indigo  are  also  raised,  but  not  in  any  con- 
siderable quantities.  Tbe  rent  paid  fhr  Und  is  high, 
usually  amoontingto  one-half  its  prodnos,  yet  the  cultivators 
are  generally  comfortable.  When  first  it  came  into  tbe  pos- 
session of  tbe  British,  the  greatest  part  of  this  district  was 
in  a  wild  uncultivated  condition,  and  tho  inhabitants,  par- 
ticularly in  the  southern  part,  were  a  prey  to  internal  dissen- 
sions. Now  the  plains  are  universally  cultivated  to  tbe  very 
bases  of  the  hills ;  but  the  greater  (nrt  of  the  hills  them- 
selves are  utterly  unfit  for  any  kind  of  tUluBk  A  great  por- 
tion of  tbe  lands  in  the  vidni^  of  the  (ftngea  gin  two 
annual  crops. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  lands  in  this  district  is  ex- 
empted from  Oa  payment  of  rent,  yet  it  is  observed  that 
the  state  of  cultivatiw  of  this  portion  is  by  no  means  so 
good  as  of  that  which  is  subjected  to  the  land-tax,  an  eAot 
which  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  established  custom  ot 
succession,  which  causes  these  rent-firee  estates  to  be  par- 
celled out  into  patty  holdings.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
mi^jority  of  the  zemindars  are  reduoed  to  the  condition  (k 
pesssnts,  and  are  but  Uttle  removed  from  a  state  of  beggary. 
The  generality  of  tbe  cultivators  who  oontributo  to  the  land 
revenue,  and  who  are  under  a  diflferent  law  or  custom  of 
inheritance,  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  veiy  good  circum- 
stances. 

Ttw  winds  blow  almost  constantly  either  from  the  east  or 
the  west.  Frmn  the  middle  of  January  to  the  end  of  Much 
the  west  wind  prevails ;  from  that  time  to  tlie  middle  of 
June,  A»  wind  varies  from  east  to  west,  the  duration  being 
nearly  equal  from  each  quarter;  thence  to  the  end  of  July, 
tbe  wind  is  constantly  fmm  the  east,  when  it  obaoges  again, 
and  blows  from  the  west  until  the  end  of  August,  iitm 
that  time  until  the  end  of  October,  it  again  shifts  to  tbe  east, 
and  thence  to  tiie  middle  of  January  ue  winds  blow  from 
the  west  or  the  east  for  nearly  equal  periods.  Of  course  this 
order  is  liable  to  occasional  irregularity :  hut  taking  one  year 
with  another,  tbe  statement  may  be  considered  correct. 

Tbe  principal  towns  in  tbe  district  are  Patna  iPadmavatit 
tbe  lotus-bearing),  the  capital  of  the  province ;  Gaya,  tbe 
capital  of  the  district ;  and  Dinapoor.  Tbe  villages  are  ex- 
ceedinftly  numerous  and  consist  of  mud-built  house*,  huddled 
together,  without  regard  to  comfort  Or  ventUation,  The 
population  was  estimated  in  181 1  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan 
(Uamilum)  at  2.7d5,150  persons,  of  whom  724,159  were 
Mohammedans  and  3,030,991  Hindus. 

There  are  six  places  of  pilgrimage  in  the  district ;  thesa 
are.  Gays,  Rajagripa,  Baikuntha,  the  river  Punpun,  hiiom- 
daoda,  and  Chyaban  Muni.  The  first  four^an  muck  fiw 
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JaddhAi  ifl  b«ld  is  grant  Tsnention  br  Buddhiste,  whils  it  i« 
onuU^nd  u«red  by  the  Hindus,  m  aaving  been  the  eoene 
eoe  ^  VishuB  b  netwies  vhi^  he  gained  over  »  giuiL 
The  germiBUnt  deritee  a  revenue  fiwn  pilgrims  who  fre- 

Suent  theee  holy  places,  by  whieb  means  their  numbers  are 
nown ;  200,000  persoas  have  been  taxed  in  a  year,  as  pil- 
grim-viutRTs  at  Gaya. 

The  marria^eexemony  takes  plaee  at  an  early  age  in  Ba- 
htf,  but  the  wife  does  not  enter  her  husband's  house  until 
libB  has  reached  the  year  of  maturi^.  when  she  is  oon- 
dueted  to  it  with  great  oeremonies.  Widows  have  hem 
allowed  the  privilege  of  bumiag  thMosdves  when  they  re- 
eeive  the  aeoouot  ^  thekr  hwaband's  death,  even  although 
tUs  shoidd  happen  at  a  distance;  in  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinoe  ^  Bmgal  this  aot  of  selMevotim  has  not  been  per- 
feutted  nolesa  in  preaenee  of  the  ooipse.  The  inhabitanta 
of  Bdiardifibr  also  from  their  neif^hbours  ui  not  eensidering 
it  necessaiy  to  place  the  feet  of  dying  persona  in  the  saerea 
river.  Poor  and  ignorant  persons  are  here  left  to  die  in  their 
own  houses,  but  Hm  rdigious  feelings  of  people  of  rank 
and  eduoatton  lead  them  to  turn  their  relations  out  of  doors 
when  they  appear  about  to  die.  Plaeing  the  sufibier  then 
upon  a  mat,  Iw  is  expmed  to  every  ineleraanoy  of  the  wea* 
ther ;  some  sacred  herb  or  Btoue  is  placed  near  his  body, 
and  prayers  are  repe^ed  until  he  dies.  In  some  cases,  and 
when  the  circumstances  ofibe  dying  person  admit  of  it.  he 
takes  into  hia  hands  the  tail  of  a  oow,  and  makes  an  (Bering 
of  the  aumid  lo  the  feahmina.  The  better  feeling  our 
nktare  have  so  tu  overeime  reUgious  iqjnnetiDiu  in  these 
oases  tliat  die  Batiyai  have  aoqaiMd  great  skill  in  observing 
Uw  ajrmptonis  of  approaehlng  diiiokUioBi  so  that  the  dying 
van  u  leldom  exposed  in  toe  maanar  here  described  tiU 
saasatini  ia  deadened  or  has  oaaaed. 

Leproay  is  <tf  common  oecnrranea  bete,  ud  the  prqudiee 
against  persons  seised  w^  diis  malady  is  so  ffreat,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  for  tbem  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  of  the 
Ganges  in  a  boat,  and  to  be  there  oast  into  the  stream  w^ 
a  pot  of  sand  tied  round  the  neck.  Nor  do  the  sufierars  ob- 
ject to  this  prooeeding.  Being  helpless  and  miserable  out- 
casts, tbey  havB  little  to  render  life  desinble,  and  tboj  ars 
besides  taua^t  to  believe  &at  the  sin  fer  the  commiMion 
of  which  the  disease  is  inflicted,  ean  be  expiated  only  l^ 
dying  in  the  sacred  stream. 

<Renneirs  Memoir  qf  a  Mm  qf  Hwduttmt;  Dr.  Ha- 
niltoa's  StrnHHieal  Burv^  of  BaMar  ;  S«jtort*  ^  Commit- 
I0M  oftha  Hoiue     Common*  on  tho  Affiurt<^  India.) 

BAH  AR,  a  toint  in  the  provinoe  and  district  of  the  same 
name,  which  waa,  In  all  {wobabili^,  once  the  capital  of  both; 
but  has  since  been  superseded  as  to  the  fmrrinoe  by  Patna, 
and  as  te  the  district  uy  Oaya.  Tbe  town  of  Bahar  is  situ- 
atod  in  %S9  IS'  N.  lat,  and  85°  35'B.  long.  It  ia.  ia  iu pre- 
sent oendition.  a  larse  straggling  plsee,  whose  hnildugB 
surround  a  ditch  vhiim  fermed  die  boundary  of  the  aidient 
d^,  DOW  nearly  deserted.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  heavy 
building  of  stone,  covered  by  several  dimjautive  domea ;  tho 
interior  is  divided  Into  as  many  eells,  resembling  the  an- 
tient  mosques  in  the  u]>pw  provinoes  of  Hindustan.  The 
best  part  of  the  town  consists  <^  a  long  but  narrow  street, 
pavea  irregularly  with  bricks  and  stones.  Tbe  place  alto- 
^her  contains  about  5000  hooaee.  but  ia  puitieally  of' 
litfle  or  no  importanee.  Hm  sunonndin^  eonnti7  is  wdl 
cultivated,  and  imffoved  by  arttOoial  imgatioa.  Bahar 
is  85  milee  ftom  ^ktna,  897  fimm  Oalantta.  and  C4S  ftooa 
Delhi. 

(Dr.  Hamilton'd  StatitHeal  Survog  oftho  DUtriet  ^  Ba- 
har;  Hamilton's  Eatt  India  Oaaetteer.) 

BAHAWULPOOR,  an  extensive  division  ol  the  pre- 
viMo  of  Uooltan  in  Hindustan,  860  mtlea  long,  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  120  miles  broad.  This  territory  was, 
until  1811,  tributary  to  the  Afghan  government,  whioh, 
however,  did  not  in  any  way  interfiare  with  the  ptooeedings 
of  the  immediate  riiler  of  the  division,  Bahawul  Khan.  At 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
Ratyeet  Sing^h.  Rajah  of  Lahore,  taking  advantage  of  the 
ittfenor  alHlities  of  the  son  and  aueoessoritf  BahavulKbaa, 
selcad  upon  tbe  territory,  and  baa  sfaiee  possessed  it  in  AiU 
Mveceignty. 

Babavulpoor  ia  watered  1^  the  riven  of  the  Puiyab,  by 
whioh  term  is  comprehended  the  country  lying  betweMi 
the  five  streams  tributvy  to  the  Indus,  which  join  that 
tinr  wilfato  the  provinoe  ct  Mooltatt.  Thaae  flva  stnau 
an  tte  Jhyhnn  «r  Hydaapaa;  du  Cbinnb  or  Aewhiess 


the  Rftvee  orHydraotes  ;  the  Beyah  or  Hyphaais;  uAUm 
Satire  or  Hesudius.  The  soil  oa  the  bank*  oi  the  linn 
is  very  fertile;  but  westward  of  the  Chinaub.  and  at  seme 
distance  from  that  stream,  the  land  is  poor,  while  in  tiie 
east  part  of  the  divisiiHi  it  is  perfectly  sterile.  In  tra- 
velliag  towards  the  Rajpoot  states,  it  is  neoeasary  to 
provide  an  establishment  of  camels,  as  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia.  The  rich  land  on  the  maigins  of  the  rivers  is. 
for  the  most  part,  in  a  state  of  good  cultivation ;  some  spots 
are,  however,  uncleared,  and  covered  with  a^ipiee  of  ta- 
marisk trees.  These  places  abound  with  wild  h^p-  Wfld- 
geese,  partridges,  and  hog-deer,  are  likewise  ideatifiil,  pat- 
tioularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Beyah. 

The  chief  towns  of  this  texritny  are  Bahawulpoor,  Aaed- 
poor,  Seedapoor,  and  Oodi.  Banawulpoor  itnnda  near  the 
river  Gurru,  which  name  is  given  to  the  un^ed  streams 
ot  the  Beyah  and  SutUje.  Ineluduu;  its  gaviaos,  ttis 
town  is  four  miles  in  oreumfeienesk  The  biusas  are  built 
of  unbumed  bricks  with  mud  tarraoea.  Ilie  camels  bred 
here  are  much  in  demand,  owing  to  tfadr  strength  and 
fleetneas. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus}  the  rest 
are  Jute  and  Balooohes,  hath  professing  Mohammedanism. 
The  manufeetures  earned  on  by  them  are  of  silken  ojrdlea 
and  turbans,  and  some  spedes  of  cotton  cloths  called  coon- 
gees,  which  are  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  their  texture  e 
the  Weavers  ue  chiefly  Hindus.  The  merchants  of  Babawid- 
pOcH-  are  also  Hindus  t  they  have  a  ^at  deal  wf  commmial 
enterivise.  and  deid  extMKivaly  m  goods  of  £uropoaix 
manufacture,  which  they  receive  from  nUee  in  Maiwar.  l^ 
way  of  Bicaneer  and  the  desert  of  AjmOMr,  udooavey  them 
by  land-carriage  thnwrh  Mooltan  and  lAheve^  crossing  tha 
lodua  at  Kahsree.  'Diese  Bahawulpeor  merfdiants  often 
travel  to  Balk  and  Bokhara,  and  sometimes  to  A«trakhaB,ftir 
eommereial  purposes.  They  take  the  route  of  Perawa  <io 
Malwa),  Cabul,  and  Bunian.  and  crossing  tbe  Oxua, 
«chang:e  at  Bokhara  the  productions  of  India  fbr  thoee  of 
that  quarter  of  Asia  and  of  Russia  whioh  are  brought  to 
meet  them  by  the  traders  of  tbe  latter  country.  Their 
manner  of  croasing  the  Oxus  is  to  yoke  horses  to  muU 
boats,  and  then  drive  them  across  the  stream.  The  Gurrah* 
on  which  the  town  of  Bahawulpoor  stands,  is  a  navigabla 
river,  but  is  not  used  fer  the  transpwt  of  merehandUe,  aa  it 
does  not  iweseut  any  available  line  of  route  except  to  SincU 
with  whioh  ooontiy  there  is  no  trade  fiom  the  uppw  pro- 
vinces of  India. 

The  town  of  Bahawutpoor  ia  in  CO"  Id'  N.  lat.  and  71** 
SO'  E.  l<mg. ;  it  stands  6  S  miles  south  ^  the  city  (tf  Ifoeltaiu 

{Retako\l'»MmHoir<tf aM<^qfHindo§ioat;  flphinstWM's 
Embatsyto  C<dnU;  Report  a  CommittMtfftAt  Moim  *tf 
Cowmont,  in  1833,  on  the  Affidrt  of  India.) 

BAHIA.   [See  All  Saints'  Bay.] 

BAHI'A,  a  proviaee  «f  Brasil,  between  9°  and  16°  S.  lat.« 
and  36°  and  4a'  W.  l«ig„  and  consequently  witlun  the  tro- 
pics of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  extends  from  the  noft4 
northern  paint,  near  Pambu  mi  the  river  H.  Franoisoe  ta  th« 
Riede  Belmonte,  about  480  miles  in  length,  and  its  av«rag« 
breadth  certainly  exceeds  BOO  miles.  Tbis  would  give  %a 
this  country  at  least  an  area  of  06,000  square  mUea.  sms 
that  it  would  only  fell  shut  of  the  whole  area  of  the  Britiali 
islands  by  about  tO,eoo  milea.  The  atatbcieal  aooounun, 
howevM-,  diffv  much  in  tbia  leapeet.  The  aurfeee  of  Baltic 
ia  oommooly  estiniated  at  about  55,500  aq[ttare  nilaa;  but  « 
more  modem  aoootuit  gives  to  it  W,750  aqnare  milea;  mm 
this,  we  think,  approaebes  much  nearer  tba  truth. 

On  the  east  Bahia  is  waahed  by  the  Atiantie  oeean ;  oi 
the  west,  and  in  part  cm  the  north,  it  is  divided  from  tin 
province  of  Pemambueo,  and  its  SeitSo  by  tiie  Rio 
Francisco.   On  the  shores  of  the  oeean  these  ptovinees  slv^ 
divided  from  one  another  by  the  amsll  province  of  Serwi{»« 
from  whK^  Bahia  is  separated  by  the  litUe  rirer  Rio 
On  the  south  it  is  divided  fron  Rio  Janeiro  by  the  intea 
vening  provinces,  Espirito  Santo  end  ICinas  Ghnes,  beik^. 
separated  fhnn  tbe  former  by  the  Rie  de  Belmonte. 
from  the  latter  chiefly  by  a  range  of  meuntains. 

By  fer  the  greatest  pert  of  ita  surfue  is  oovaced 
mountains ;  ^£ins  only  occur  tiaag  the  oosnt  and  on  lift: 
banks  of  the  Kio  Franasco.  The  nountaina  of  this  {kk- 
vinee  belong  to  that  extensive  system  which  ooamencsft. 
the  south  to  the  north  of  tbe  lake  Patoa  (Lagnna  de  ^ 
Patoa)  in      piovhice  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  eSbant  3A*^ 
,  lib,  and  extMMs  along  the  eoaat  at  a.  diiluoe  of  flroan 
ilolM  nilM  t»  Oe  ewatncrtlMMnaruef  theprnvfaw^ 
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lihia,  vlimkmy  be  eonnttend  u  tonnluating.  1%e 
wnmtvciwUck  approach  the  wa  ftrtber  to  Ae  north,  he- 
to  fltt  rf  ne  dbaios  which  tnvens  the  faiteritvof 
BndinlMt  to  the  rmngs  wfaidh  runs  aloiigthe  ocean, 
ud  is,  ftr  Alt  leason,  called  tpf  the  Pottiioiiese  Sem  do 
Hu  I  Af  8«  Range).   The  highest  part  of  thii  moimtain- 
<lHiiIi»l>Ae  veit-iiwth-weat  of  Rio  Janeiro,  on  tiie  com- 
MbBBiidarofUiethnvpiDviiiceaHinas Geraes,  S.Paolo 
Dd  Ka  Jineiro,  where  Bome  aammitt  of  this  range,  which 
hmiiaUedSenmdeMantiqaeira,  liie  to  between  8000  nnd 
HM  ftet  abtm  du  sem.  Farther  to  the  north  the  mountains 
at  im  derated ;  and  in  the  province  of  Bahia  ^e  highest 
vuBiti  prataU;  do  not  exceed  4000  fetft    The  whole 
Gbm  In  tbe  soothem  district  of  tiiis  provinee  is  called 
ineres,  anl  in  the  northern  Serra  de  Gincura.  The  former 
jiU^her,  and  contains  near  the  boundarrof  Minas  Qaraes 
telloafiti  Altos  (High  Mountains).  The  watnsfaed  of 
Hi  iBDge  fiei  is  ganeml  paiaUel  to  tin  coast  at  a  d^ance 
tfdostisi  iiiaBs.aiid  about  9  tf  from  tiw  banks  of  the  Rio 
taaateo.  Bat  the  lAets  and  branches  from  this  boon- 

5'  ^praaeh  lint  ses  within  about  twentr  or  tUrtjp  miles, 
M^advsnce  still  newer  to  tbe  river,  lliey  come  nearest 
iem  todw  loath  of  tb«  Rio  de  Contas,  and  to  the  west  of 
fee  ^  of  Csmamn.  Bj  this  dbposition  of  tbe  lateral 
htKbn  rftbe  mountain-rang*,  the  level,  and  in  some  part 
Ujfdiotesare  connected  on  the  west  with  longTallejs, 
toDimoDlj  are  of  moderate  width,  and  extend  fifty 
Ida  lai  upwards  into  the  interior,  till  they  terminate  in 
k|h  ofco  plains  called  sertSes,  on  or  near  the  summit  of 
^  lanfe.  It  seems  that  a  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  to 
watf4n  or  thirty  m3es,  tbe  whole  country  rises  with  a 
isfid  ascent ;  fc^  about  ibn  distanoe  all  the  nvers 
tMog  As  eeast  are  fbll  of  cataraets  and  rqiids,  and 
kmi  wir  Ar  the  pnrpoae  of  navigation, 
tela  any,  with  reapeet  to  its  eUnuta  and  productions,  be 
liiM  into  three  districte,  of  very  uneqaal  extent.  The 
bftCBBfiAeDds  the  sou^iem  coast  up  to  point  Mutta,  or 
dwlnytfCsmamu,  and  the  lower  part  of  tbe  contiguons 
nSkn,  toadittanee  of  about  ninety  or  one  hundred  miles 
ka  Aen.  This  district  is  called  Beira-Mar.  To  tiie 
■tfe  if  it  fies  tiie  Reeoneave,  which  extends  round  the 
hUa  de  Todoe  os  Santos,  or  All  Saints'  Bay,  to  Gape 
L&]Sns,snd  ftom  twenty  to  thirty  miles  inland.  To  the 
Hitefbfldmtend  tbe  aertSes  and  mouniains,  and  these 
■BfRtead  also  tite  high  country  which  to  the  north  of  tbe 
seeopies  both  hanks  of  the  Rio  Itapicura,  and 
to  the  Rio  8.  Franeiseo,  and  the  shores  of  tiie 


lu-Har  ogaya  many  advances.  It  has  abandauee 
tfnsa^wator,  and  omnnonly  a  fhitila  si^  there  being, 
ittebstfaaadriieaof  ttie  momitains  are  excq>ted,acareefy 
•T<<tiaiioo  where  mandioca,  riee>  Indian  com,  the  cofte- 
(■"•the  lagar^ane.  and  the  cotton-plant  do  not  prosper. 
H«  tits  ether  buid,  heavy  dews  and  almost  ineessant 
lat  Rslv  it  an  nnpleassjit  and  unhealthy  country. 

k  «eaieely  a  distinetien  of  seasons ;  the  trees  bear 
liiMu  aad  fruits  in  all  stages  at  the  same  time.  The 
^fUn  ef  the  winter  is  nerer  cold  enough  to  cheek 
^■laiie,  nor  is  die  summer  hot  enough  to  call  fbrth 
^  U  hree,  becattae  the  sky  is  commonly  covered  with 
^■^L  The  perpetual  moisture  occanona  aguish  dis- 
"■i;  mi  jet  if  there  happena  to  be  a  fhrtnigbt  of  sun- 
^  Ae  lieh  *n  i*  parched  and  eraeks,  and 

hcvcMha  hacwaea  »  ssrioos  ealamity.   The  unfkvour- 
dfc  diaate  of  this  district  is  the  cause  of  its  having  been 
*Sbmlhy  the  Fartngueaa,  and  contamii^  so  fhw  letde- 
The  predooainuit  raoe  in  the  maritime  towns,  and 
^  is  fes  TsUeya.  as*  the  Mamalueos,  of  Tupininquin 
^■liai*,         nation  was  in  possesion  of  the  country  at 
^winl    Ae  Portnguese,  mit  socm  submitted  to  their 
There  are  few  of  pure  European  blood,  and  not 
^stgatu,  the  intermediato  breed  of  all  shades  fhr  ex- 
^■■(fts  aaaned  rsboes.  There  are,  however,  some  pure 
MsBi;  sad  OB  the  boondsry  ef  Mines  Oeraes  there  still 
*l^*4sBBtian  ef  the  liongf^os,  which  was  converted 
^thUinty  in  ibe  beginning  of  this  ceimiry,  snd  caHi- 
^■asfaca,  several  unds  «  potatoes,  wiUi  <rther  roots, 
vaaefmefcNUk    They  make  also  potlwy.  with 
V  mfvif  the  ssfftBes  of  Pernambuee  and  Bahia ; 
Inuan  town  of  Oliven^a,  a  large  and  popu- 
'Jtoihft,  dm  pei^le  are  alnmst  all  employed  in  works 
r  ^"^.sf  wU^  a—a  ia  anntwl^  oxprnted.   Pram  tiie 
r'Kads Comas  aaniieea  sM  riea  aie  sent  to 


Bahia,  4»  olitnato  add  soil  of  the  dlstriet  being  very  ^vour- 
aUe  to  their  growth,  especially  that  of  rice,  which  returns 
three  hundred  Add.  So  abundant  is  it  that  even  the  pouHiT 
and  eatfla  are  M  with  it  But  the  greatest  wealth  o^thfs 
countay,  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  not  yet  availed  them- 
selves, eonsisto  in  the  immense  woods  whidi  cover  tbe 
plains,  valleys,  and  mountains ;  the  frequent  rains  fhr^er 
the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  again  pmena  tbe  soil  in  a 
state  of  moisture. 

UecoDcave  Is  moperly  only  the  country  which  extends 
round  All  Saints*  Bay,  but  as  the  coast  south  of  it  to 
Point  Mutta  enjoys  the  same  advantages  of  climate,  agri- 
eulture.  and  commerce,  we  have  incloded  it  in  this  distnot. 
Tbe  bay  Itself  extends,  according  to  Alcedo,  twenty-seren 
miles  from  nortii  to  sooth,  end  twenty-seven  miles  in  tho 
widest  part  fhnn  east  to  vrest.  Henderson  Mya  it  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  computing  from  the 
point  of  St.  Antonio  to  the  month  of  tha  river  Pitanga,  and 
nearly  thir^  miles  vride  from  east  to  west,  which  seems 
to  be  nearest  the  trntb.  8outbey»  in  his  faistuy  of  Brasil, 
asserts  that  it  extends  both  ncnthward  and  westwud  a 
whole  decree.  This  last  is  donbtleu  an  exaggerated  stete- 
ment,  which,  however,  ss  ftv  as  regards  the  length  from 
north  to  soutii  may  be  defended,  if  the  whole  coast  to 
point  Maua  is  included.  From  this  cape  to  the  island  of 
Itaparica,  which  forms  the  two  entrances  of  All  Sainto' 
!ftty,  a  series  of  islands  extend,  between  which  and 
the  continent  smsll  vessels  and  barges  may  make  their 
wajr  to  Bahia  without  entering  the  sea.  Adjacent  to 
Point  Mutta,  on  the  nOTth,  is  the  bay  of  Camarau.  in  which 
large  vessels  may  enter  and  lie  safSa  against  all  winds. 
Tbis  bsy  itself  contains  some  islands,  and  to  dio  north  of  it 
lies  tbe  island  of  BCTpeba,  of  oonsiderablfl  extent,  and 
ihtther  nortii  others  of  less  impwtance.  Thenfbllows  the 
island  of  l^nhare,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north 
to  sovth.  Some  smaller  islands  continue  to  the  False  Bar 
<Barra  Falsa)  or  the  western  entrance  of  All  Saints'  Bay. 
This  entrance  is  less  Xhkn  two  miles  wide  at  the  narrowest 
point,  and  by  it  tiie  numerous  vessels  and  ba^es  proceed 
from  the  bay  of  Qaraamu  and  the  acyacent  country^ to  the 
town  of  Bahia.  Foreign  vessels  enter  All  Baints'  Bay  hy 
tbe  eastern  entrance,  which  is  eight  miles  wide.  Between 
both  entrances  lies  the  island  of  Iteperica,  which  is  twenty- 
three  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  ten  in  the  widest 
part.  It  is  of  irregultr  form,  having  a  bay  on  tho  western 
side,  and  a  large  curving  prodiaetioa  on  tha  eastmn,  and  its 
snrfkce  presents  eonsideraUe  inequaKties.  The  soil  ef  this 
island  is  fertile,  and  {dantedwlth  ceeoa-palms,  mangoes,  jaeas 
aad  oranges.  It  hu  also  awhale  flsheiy,eord  manulbetories 
of  the  ptoMsfia.  and  some  distilleries.  The  number  of  its  tn- 
habitwts  amounto  to  upwards  of  10,000,  (tf  which  nearly  one 
half,  or  at  least  7000,  live  in  the  port  of  St.  Oonf  slo.  The 
capital  of  the  provinee,  St.  Salvador  da  Bahia  de  Todes  os 
Santos,  lies  near  die  eastwn  entranoe  of  the  bay,  on  a  pro- 
jecting rock,  which  rises  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  tbe  sea.  Tbe  bay  itself,  which  oontains  several 
islsnds  of  diffarent  sises,  brsm^es  out  in  numerous  creeks 
and  coves,  and  recerresmany  rivers,  of  whioh  some  sre  navi- 
gaUe  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  This  shows 
the  great  advantages  tbis  district  eqjc^s  in  a  oommeroial 
point  of  view,  and  in  feet  upwards  at  eight  hundred  lauHhea, 
smacks,  and  barges  of  diflbient  sises,  are  constantly  em- 
^iaf«A  in  bringing  the  produce  of  the  eountry  to  the  capital. 

To  these  advantages,  the  Reeonoave  adds  those  of  a 
healthy  olimato,  an  exeellent  soil,  and  plenty  of  water.  The 
winter  or  rainy  sesson  begins  about  the  end  of  March,  and 
oontinues  till  August,  with  considerable  intervals  ef  dry 
weather.  In  the  other  months  tbe  sky  is  commonly  with- 
out a  cloud,  but  thunderstorms  are  frequent ;  and  these, 
as  well  as  the  breeses  and  heavy  dews,  moderate  the  summer 
heat  and  support  vegetation.  The  vine  bears  three  times 
in  the  year,  and  is  curtivated  on  the  island  of  Itaparioa,  and 
in  other  parte ;  but  tfao  elimato  which  forses  this  triple 
fhiitage  has  hitherto  rendered  all  attempts  at  making  wine 
unavailing.  Tho  country  is  hilly*  widi  a  gontiy-undwating 
sutfeoe,  wad  many  la»o  and  open  talkws  ana  even  plains 
betwoen  the  hills.  The  stsl  is  cemmanly  ot  a  fine  quality, 
and  produces,  brides  rice,  muidioca  and  many  fruits  and 
vegetables,  groat  quantitios  of  sugar,  tobacoo,  and  cotton. 
All  the  sugar  and  tohaooo  «xp(»ted  from  Babia  is  grown  in 
the  Reconcave.  The  most  noted  district  for  the  growth  ol 
si^ar  is  tho  vaHoy  of  Igoane,  wbieb  extends  to  the  north-  - 
oast  of  the  small  torn     Manuogypev  ahuuna  of  tha 
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onnehMof  tbeiteagiueaTtw*  It  k  about  five  mflet  long 
andofTaiyinffwidth;  its  olack  soil  is  most  ftvourable  to  the 
sugSMiaiie.  There  are  nearly  twenty  sugar  works  within 
its  narrow  limits.  Tobacco  is  raised  in  many  districts  of  the 
Reconcave ;  but  the  greatest  quantity  and  the  best  equality 
is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cocboeira.  an  inland 
town  with  upwards  of  12,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
river  PoragUA^.  Cotton  lb  raised  in  several  districts ;  and 
likewise  brought  from  the  &ert5ea  and  adjacent  provinces. 
All  these  advantages,  with  those  arising  from  the  fisheries 
along  the  coasts  especially  that  of  the  whales,  render  the 
Reconcave  the  most  populous  district  of  Brazil,  and  pro- 
bably of  all  South  America.  Villages  and  farm-houses  are 
frequent ;  and  the  number  of  smdl  towns  mav  amount  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Though  we  have  no  exact  aata  in  this 
respect,  it  is  probable  uiat  the  Reconcave,  together  with 
the  capital,  contains  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  province,  which,  according  to  the  latest 
accounts  (about  1830),  amounted  to  882,500  persons. 

The  remainder  of  the  province,  which  ts  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  comprehends  the  mountains  and  the  ser- 
toes.  The  latter  are  open  dry  plains  on  the  backs  of  the 
mountains  or  between  their  ridges,  and  afford  at  certain 
seasons  abundant  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  The 
regular  winter  or  wet  season  however  does  not  extend  to 
this  ^art  of  the  province.  The  rain  which  falls  here  comes 
only  m  thunder-showers,  which  of  course  are  irregular,  in  no 
part  frequent,  and  they  occur  more  rarely  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  province  than  in  the  south.  After  rain  the 
ground  is  immediately  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
the  cattle  fatten  ;  but  when  drought  succeeds  to  this  season 
of  abundance,  they  browse  upon  such  shrubs  as  resist  the 
burning  sun.  If  then  the  streams  fail,  and  the  tanks, 
which  the  thunder-showers  had  filled,  are  dried  up,  a  dread- 
ful mortality  ensues  among  the  cattle.  Some  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  naiTow  valleys,  are  wooded,  and  contain  a 
better  soil ;  and  in  such  the  few  towns  of  this  r^ion  have 
been  built  Here  mandioca,  vegetables,  fruits,  and  cotton 
are  raised.  Two  or  three  roads,  leading  from  the  town  of 
Bahia  to  the  interior  of  Brazil,  traverse  the  sertoes,  and 
along  them  villages  have  been  built,  and  some  vegetables 
B»  raised ;  but  the  largest  part  of  thU  district  has  no  inha- 
bitants except  two  native  nations,  the  Camacans  and  the 
fUochoi. 

Amon^  the  rims  which  water  this  province,  the  Rio  de 
8.  Francisco  is  by  &r  the  largest  Before  it  arrives  at  its 
boundary,  this  rivw  has  already  run  about  500  miles  from 
its  source,  which  lies  to  the  south  of  Villa  Ricca  in  Mines 
Geraes,  and  it  continues  its  course  to  the  north,  north-east 
and  east  between  Bahia  and  the  sertao  of  Pemambuco  for 
at  least  600  miles.  About  200  miles  from  its  mouth  it 
leaves  Bahia,  and  forms  lower  down  the  boundary  between 
the  ^vinces  of  Seregype  and  Pemambuco.  At  no  great 
distance  above  the  place  where  it  leaves  Bahia  the  river 
becomes  unfit  for  navigation  on  account  of  its  long  rapids 
and  high  cataracts.  Higher  up,  its  course  lies  in  a  m&  valley, 
which  is  often  covered  by  inundations ;  but  here  the  rapids 
are  short,  an  do  not  impede  navigation.  This  valley  lies 
at  ■  eonsiderabla  elavatun  above  the  sea,  parbapa  not  much 
lesB  than  1000  faet,  if  we  conaidar  the  nambn  of  the  rwids 
and  the  height  of  the  Alls  of  water.  Fn  fiirther  pattiotuars 
of  this  river,  its  navigation  and  fish,  see  Fbaftcisco. 

The  next  in  size  is  the  river  Itapicura,  which  discharges 
its  waters  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  S.  Francisco  and 
Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from  each. 
Its  length  may  amount  to  nearly  250  miles ;  but  it  Is  only 
navigable  for  a  short  distance  and  fur  small  craft  The 
adjacent  country  belongs  to  the  sertSei,  and  is  <mly  fit  for 
breeding  cattle. 

The  most  important  river  of  Bahia  is  the  Paraguassu  or 
Peruaguaf  u,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  sertoes,  and 
forms  a  lew  cataracts  before  it  descends  to  the  Reconcave. 
Jt  begins  to  be  uvigable  at  Codiocira,  above  which  town 
rocks  impede  the  navigation.  Its  lower  eoune  lies  throu^ 
the  moat  fertib  and  Mst  eultivatod  district  of  the  Recon- 
Gsve,  where  nearly  aU  the  nigar  and  tobocoo  exputed  Jhtm 
Bahia  is  collected.  The  whole  course  of  tiie  river  may  be 
about  200  miles. 

The  other  rivers  of  the  Reooncave  are  the  laguaripe,  the 
Serigy  or  Serzipe,  the  Sarahary,  the  Pir«&,  uie  Matuin, 
and  the  Pitanga.  With  the  exception  of  the  li^aripe, 
which  runt  nnriy  100  miles,  and  is  navinble  m  Urge 
poiks  for  twenty  miles,  these  rivers  are  email  streaois.  and 
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only  aeoessiUe  to  boats  as  far  as  tibe  tide  runs  up.  Tfaa 
same  observation  is  applicable  to  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  Point  Mutta ;  among  which  the  most 
considerable  <ue  the  Jiquie,theAcarahy,  and  Marahu.  The 
largest  of  them  has  not  a  course  exceeding  sixty  miles. 

The  rivers  which  enter  the  ocean  to  the  south  of  Point 
Mutta  do  Bot  differ  much  from  the  former,  except  that  they 
rise  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  the  coast,  the  course 
of  the  largei  streams  being  150  miles  and  upwards. 
The  most  considerable  are  the  Rio  de  Contas,  the  Patype 
or  Pardo,  and  the  Belmonte,  which  separates  Baliia  from 
the  province  of  Espirito  Santo.  Between  the  two  iaua 
runs  the  river  Salsa,  which,  about  twenty-ei^ht  miles  from 
the  shore,  divides  into  two  branches;  of  which  one  enters 
the  Patype  and  the  other  the  Belmonte  river. 

The  lakes  of  Bahia  are  not  numerous  nor  of  ^reat  extent 
The  largest  is  that  of  Itohype,  between  the  Rio  de  Contai 
and  the  river  Ilheos.  It  is  very  deep,  seven  miles  in  cir- 
cumference and  three  in  length,  with  a  small  Island  in  the 
middle.  It  is  bordered  with  extensive  woods  and  forests,  fronc 
which  several  small  streams  How  into  this  lake ,  the  surplui 
water  is  carried  to  the  sea  by  the  river  Itahype,  which  ii 
narrow  and  deep,  and  about  twenty-five  miles  long.  Th* 
fine  trees  which  cover  the  banks  of  this  lake  might  b« 
conveyed  with  much  facility  to  the  town  of  Ilheos  by  opeii' 
ing  a  canal  from  the  river  Itahype  to  that  of  Ilheos ;  ai 
undertaking  which  tn  fact  had  men  commenced  aome  tim< 
ago,  but  discontinued. 

The  metals,  which  once  fiumed  a  connderable  portion  o 
the  wealth  of  this  province,  are  now  of  very  little  importance 
Gold  has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  wm-ked :  silver  is  found 
but  it  would  not  pay  the  expense  of  working.  Iron  i 
abundant  but  neglected.  Copper  is  still  worked  in  tb< 
northern  district  but  not  to  any  great  amount  The  lai^ea 
piece  of  native  copper  perhaps  in  the  world  was  found  abou 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  town  of  Cochocira.  It  weighet 
1666  pounds,  and  Is  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Lisbor 
Near  Maragc^ype,  armenian  bole  and  antimony  are  fount 
Some  places  in  the  sertoes  possess  great  quantities  c 
saltpetre ;  but  the  distance  from  the  sea  prevents  it  froi 
being  collected.  Rock-salt  is  not  uncommon  in  the  mour 
tains  along  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 

The  subjects  of  agricultural  and  htnlicultural  cultivatiD 
are  numerous  and  imoortant.  In  the  more  elevated  regioa  i 
the  west,  in  those  places  which  have  a  soil  ikvourable  i 
agriculture,  wheat  is  raised ;  and  all  the  fruits  as  well  i 
tfae  pulse  and  grain  <tf  Portugal  prosper.  There  are  grap4 
and  oranges  of  good  quality,  and  extensive  plantations  < 
quinces,  from  which  c(msiderable  quantities  of  marmalaf 
are  made,  and  exported  to  Bahia.  Cotton  is  also  in  son 
places  raised  for  the  market.  In  the  lower  region,  the  nu) 
common  grain  is  Indian  com  and  rice.  Mandioca  is  ever 
where  raised  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Su^ 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  a  small  quantity  of  coffee  are  exporte 
The  coffee  plant  is  by  some  considered  as  indigenous, 
well  as  the  tea  plant,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  t.h 
cultivated  in  China,  but  it  is  entirely  neglected.  Ginj;* 
plants  and  pepper-vines,  as  well  as  spice-trees,  have  l>ei 
introduced  and  pnuper.  Fig-trees,  pine-amleB,coco&-tr» 
mangos  and  jaccas  are  abundant  akmg  the  ooaat.  1^ 
cultiuv  of  hemp  has  several  times  been  attempted,  bat  r 
successftiUy ;  uie  wild  palm-tree,  however,  aSbrds  a  suUi 
tute,  and  the  bark  of  the  ptassshartree  suppiiea  oorda 
and  eahles ;  the  latter  answers  better  Ibr  oakum  because 
lasts  longer  under  vata.  . 

The  spontaneous  products  of  the  soil,  especially  in  i 
woods,  are  much  more  numerous :  many  of  them  nave  i 
yet  found  their  way  into  our  botanical  system.  Among  n 
dical  plants  are  ipecacuanha,  Jesuits'  bark,  jalap,  tamariti 
Brazil  root  curcuma  or  turmeric,  and  betony.  Anao 
the  trees  which  produce  gum  are  the  copal,  dragon's  l>lo 
angelim,  mastic  and  copaiba.    The  trees  which  su-p 
timber  and  the  materials  for  cabinet  works  are  very  naai 
rous ;  as  w^  as  those  whose  wood  is  used  in  dyeiiaK. 
Brazil-wood,  bow-wood,  iron-wood,  nl-wood,  and  others 
known  in  Europe.   The  cajue-nut>tree  is  wry  sbuxK<l« 
The  nayhartree,  which  grows  in  the  ulterior,  piwuoea 
little  inferior  to  tlie  coooa-nut;  it  is  very  sweet  Ther« 
also  numerous  species  ot  palm-trees,  some  of  which 
a  prodigious  size. 

A  singular  feature  in  the  vegetation  of  Brazil,  and 
ciallyttftfais  province,  is  Uie  leafless  parasite  plants.    •  ^ 
are  all  com^hended  under  th»-gnwral  name  of  ftm&o. 
Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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fur  ^Mkei-vm-k  and  are  beaten  irto  tow.   Their  juine 
it  ased  in  tanning ;  being  bruised  and  cast  into  the  lakes 
and  linn,  tbo^  stain  the  water  with  a  dark  colonr  and 
ibtoodnte  or  poison  the  fish.   These  plants  twitt  round  the 
ixtta,  dinb  op  to  them,  ^row  downwards  to  tbe  ground, 
not  Aere,  and  springing  up  again,  cross  from  bough 
to  bough  and  tme  to  tree,  wfaemer  the  whid  earriea  their 
Ember  duots,  till  the  whole  woods  are  hnng  wiA  their 
fubndiiig.  and  rendered  almost  impervious.   The  monkeys 
tnret  akmg  this  wild  rigging,  swing  from  it  by  the  tail,  and 
perferm  their  antics.    This  vegetable  cordage  is  sometimes 
oeiosdy  interwoven,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  net, 
sod  neither  tnrds  nor  beasts  can  get  through  it.    Some  are 
as  thi^  as  a  man's  leg,  their  shape  three-sided,  or  square 
<r  round ;  they  grow  in  knots  or  screws  and  every  possible 
fiina  of  eontottiou.    Any  w^  they  may  be  bent ;  but  to 
break  them  is  impossible.    Fre<|uently  they  kill  the  tree 
rhich  supports  them  ;  and  sometimes  they  remain  standing 
dker  the  trunk  which  they  have' strangled  has  mouldered  in 
teir  inTolntiDns.*  (Southey.) 

The  BM^ogy  of  this  region  is  less  interesting.  Tbe  do- 
Mstfe  amniele  of  Europe  have  been  introdueed,  but  they 
KB  from  itetag  numerous,  except  black  cattle  which  an 
U  m  the  sertoes  in  great  numbers;  but,  owing  to  the 
hqnent  want  of  pasture,  they  are  subject  to  great  mw- 
tibiy,  and  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  tbe  sugar-works, 
d»  iBoal  consumption,  and  the  furnishing  of  ships.  The 
MeieDcy  is  made  up  by  the  provinces  of  Pianhy  and 
Goyaz.  Sogi  are  few ;  and  sheep  and  goats  still  fewer, 
kieg  almost  univenally  deemed  of  little  or  no  use.  Among 
«id  in'"*alt.  tbe  anta  or  tapir,  the  ounce,  the  boar,  ana 
lest,  aie  the  moat  numerous  species  and  most  hunted. 
Moneys  of  different  kind*  are  common  in  the  woody  dis- 
Uiebt.  Parrots  and  some  other  binls,  more  distinguished 
tl  the  beauty  of  their  plumage  than  by  their  voice,  are 
baodinan  parts  of  the  province.  Among  thesnakes  some 
nc  r»— HHw  Varioos  speeiei  of  beea  produce  hoaey  : 
■Mae  in  tke  cavities  of  the  tiunka  of  the  trees,  as  in  Poland 
and  KiBrii,  okbers  in  little  hives  of  wax  which  they  form  in 
tbe  ta%s.  Wl^es,  wlUeh  were  once  so  abundant  along  the 
oas^  that  the  produce  of  the  fisheries  formed  a  considerable 
■tide  ofexportation,  have  much  decreased  in  number ;  and 
It  |KseBt  die  train-oil  which  is  obtained  from  them  ia  hardly 
■dcqoale  to  the  ccHuiimption  of  the  province.  Sharks  are 
*<iy  fiequent,  and  a  Kpod  deal  of  oil  is  extracted  from  their 
mi.  The  sea  as  wul  as  the  rivers,  and  especially  the  Rio 
S.  TVandsco,  contain  many  oth&r  kinds  of  fish,  which  afford 
ab^tanoe  to  numerous  families. 

The  province  of  Babis  is  divided  into  three  comarcas  or 
teida,  of  which  that  of  Ilheos  was  formerly  a  separate 
"^nii,  and  comprehends  the  coast  south  of  the  island  of 
Tabare,  and  all  the  country  inland  to  a  distance  of  about 
■  knadted  miles.  The  comarca  of  Bahia,  which  lies  to  the 
■■th  «f  it,  contains  the  Reeoncave,  and  all  the  country 
k  the  north  of  it  up  to  tbe  boundary  of  the  provinces 
Sn^ype  and  Pemambueo.  The  comarca  of  Jacobina 
t^wAeuds  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

lae  prrndpa]  places  in  Ilheos  are  Olivenca.  Ilheos,  Villa 
^  CcDtas,  and  Camamu ;  in  Bahia,  besides  the  capital 
182.000  inhabitants),  Cochoeira,  St.  Amuno,  Mara- 
(igvpe;  and  in  the  comarca  of  Jacobina  is  Jacobina,  Rio 
Cor^s,  and  Unibu,  on  the  Rio  S.  Francisco. 
fAkedo.  Soutbey,  Henderson,  and  Schiiffer'  Hap  in 

and  Martins'  TVaveU.) 
BAHI'REH,  a  proTince  of  Lower  Egypt.  [See  Egypt.] 
BA'HLINGEN,  a  bailiwick  (ober-amt)  in  the  south- 
flf  Wurtemberg,  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Blacic  Forest ; 
^iiilid  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
■fan,  and  in  the  south  by  the  Baden  dominions.   It  con- 
■n  cf  Ike  Tale  of  tbe  £yach,  which  river  flows  through  it ; 
■Ibssnareaof  126  square  miles.  There  are  2  towns,  21 
'^ijes  w&h  eiiie  of  souls,  three  of  which  have  markets, 
*1 1*  otkr  Tillages  and  hamlets  in  thiii  bailiwick ;  it  is 
^llMltil      26.128  Protestants,  and  3472  Roman  Catholics, 
^mr  much  cattle,  breed  sheep,  and  are  actively  engaged 
ia^  aunaCiicture  of  bed-ticking,  stockings,  brandy,  &c. ; 
^^Ib  not  raise  sufficient  grain  lor  their  own  consumption. 

uskeal  authorities  are  established  in  the  town  of  the 
^■fsame,  a^iich  is  situated  on  the  Eyach,  and  on  the 
■^asd  into  Switzerland.  It  contains  about  430  houses, 
■■iSH  inhabitants,  carries  on  considerable  trade,  particu- 
■  ETiiii,  manufactures  linens  and  woollens,  spirits, 
ftc  B^iaigenwas  the  birth-place  of  N.  Frischlin,  the 


celebrated  philologist.  There  are  sulphurous  baths  in  its 
vicinity.  48*  16'  N.  lat,  8"  51'  E.  long.,  about  forty  miles 
aoiith-weat  of  Stuttnrt 

BAHR,  the  Arabic  word  for  the  sea,  a  lake,  or  a  large 
river,  appears  as  a  component  part  of  many  proper  names 
in  eastern  ge<^raph^:  Bahr-cl-KoUttm,  'the  Sea  of  Kol- 
zum,'  i.e.  Uie  Arabian  Golf,  or  Red  Sea,  especially  its 
north-weslera  extremity  (tbe  Sinus  Heroopolites)  •  BaAr 
L^t,  'the  Like  of  Lot,'  i.e.  the  Laeus  Aaphaltites,  or  Dead 
Sea,  in  Syria;  Sahr-al-Abiad,  '  the  White  RtTer,' and  £o*p- 
at-Avrdk,  'the  Blue  River,'  the  two  principal  southern 
branchei  of  the  Nile.  Tbe  dimfnutive  of  Bakr  is  Bokeiraht 
or  BoheiTOi, '  a  small  lake,'  which  is  likewise  found  oeca- 
stonally  in  maps  or  books  of  travels  relating  to  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  east ;  as  Boheirat  Tbbariyah,  '  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.*  It  has  passed  into  the  Portuguese  language 
under  the  form  Altntfeira, '  a  reservoir,  a  tank,  a  lagune;' 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  two  fcrms  Albt^fera  mAAlbuhera, 
in  the  same  sense.  The  prefixed  al  in  these  words  is  tbe 
Arabic  definite  article ;  and  it  is  a  general  remark  that  the 
letter  A  of  many  Arabic  words  that  have  been  received  into 
the  Spanish  and  Ftinngnese  languages,  has  been  ^nged 
into/ 

BAHR-BBLA-MA,  or  <  the  waterless  sea,*  a  lemarkaUe 
valley  in  the  lihyan  desert,  on  tbe  borders  of  Egypt,  about 
fifty  miles  west  ot  Cairo.  It  runs  westward  of  and  parallel 
to  the  valley  of  the  Natron  lakes,  from  which  it  is  diTided 
by  a  sandy  ridge.  General  Andreossi,  who  %'i8ited  it,  saw 
that  it  extended  above  thirty  miles  in  a  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. 
direction,  but  he  did  not  ascertain  its  northern  termination, 
which  some  have  supposed  to  reach  the  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  the  Ambs,  S.W.  of  Alexandria.  Browne,  however,  vho 
travelled  along  the  coast  of  that  gulf,  did  not  see  any  ap- 
pearance of  the  valley  on  that  side.  Homcmann,  in  his 
journey  from  Cairo  to  Siwah,  seems  to  have  crossed  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Bahr-bela-ma,  without  knowing 
it,  as  he  reached  it  after  dusk.  (See  Hsnor  Rennell's  Geo- 
grapMcal  ItliutrationM  <if  Homemann'*  Route,  ch.  ii.)  The 
valley  is  Tny  deep,  and  about  idne  miles  in  breadth :  it  is 
totally  barren  and  waterless.  It  has,  however,  the  sppeez^ 
ance  of  having  been  once  a  watercourse,  and  is  strewed 
with  loose  stones,  quartz,  silex,  fragments  of  jasper,  &c. 
There  is  also  a  quanti^  of  petrified  wood,  trunks  of  trees, 
and  large  splinters.  Andreossi  found  also  the  vertebm  of 
a  large  flsb.  (Andreossi.  iUmcire  wr  la  VallSe  dea  Lacs 
de  Natron,  et  tur  ctUe  du  Fteuve  tons  Eau.)  From  the 
Copt  convents  in  the  Natron  valley  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  reach  the  Bahr-bela-ma ;  the  descent  of  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  two  valleys  took  Andreossi  forty  minutes. 
Several  writers  have  supposed  that  the  Nile,  or  at  least  a 
branch  of  it,  once  turned  westwards  near  the  pyramids  of 
Sakkara,  where  there  is  a  depreiiion  in  the  ridge  that 
bounds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  that  side,  and  that  it 
flowed  through  the  valley  now  called  Bahr-bela-ma  as  tur 
as  the  gulf  of  the  Arabs.  Majw  Rennell,  however,  tuiaily 
discards  this  supposition,  which  appears  to  haTe  been  in 
some  measure  munded  on  a  misunderstood  passage  of 
Herodotus.  (See  Beloe's  mistranslation  of  this  passage. 
Journal  of  Education,  No.  II.  p.  330.)  Herodotus  (ii.  99) 
says,  that  before  the  time  of  King  Menes,  and  consequently 
before  the  building  of  Memphis,  tbe  river  flowed  entirely 
along  the  sandy  mountains  on  the  side  of  Libya,  that  ia  to 
say,  through  the  low  flats  now  called  the  Plain  of  Mummies, 
near  Sakura.  Menes  constructed  a  bank  100  stadia  to  the 
souUi  of  Memphis,  and  led  the  river  into  a  new  chann^ 
which  he  had  excavated,  more  to  the  eastward  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley  where  it  flows  at  {wesent.  On  the 
ground  thus  rescued  from  the  water,  Menes  built  Memphis ; 
and  in  Herodotua*  time,  when  tbe  ^rsians  woe  masters 
(rf  the  country,  the  embankment  was  annually  repaired  and 
gushed  by  soldiers;  'for'  says  Herodotus,  'if  the  river 
were  to  break  again  on  that  side,  all  Memphis  would  run 
the  risk  of  being  covered  with  water.*  All  this  evidently 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Uie  Bahr-bela-ma,  which  is  ftr  away 
on  the  other  side  of  the  western  ridge.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  port  of  the  water  of  the  Nile,  when  the  river  was 
flowing  close  to  the  western  hills,  might  have  found  its  way 
into  the  Libyan  desert  through  the  agression  in  the  ridge 
which  Fococke  observed  near  Sakkara ;  but  Mtyor  Rennell 
observes  that  the  level  of  the  depression  is  above  ^e  level 
of  tbe  river  at  high  water,  and  tiie  story  about  the  rivei 
being  turned  is  hardly  credible  in  the  form  in  which  it  hu 

come  down  to  us.  ^  -  .>.-^T.^ 
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Tbnt  ta  wiollMr  Bahi^bela-mft  nMntimed  by  Brovne. 
ftrUur  Mmth,  batween  the  eual  of  Youisouf  aud  Lake 
ibroon.  or  Ham ;  it  vas  formerly  part  of  tbe  communica- 
tiao  batveen  tbe  Nile  and  the  lake,  but  is  now  dry,  the  canal 
pf— i"g  more  to  the  natb-west.  (Rennell,  Geographiail 
^wlnt  itf  Htndotut,  teci.  is.)  In  fact,  Bahr-beU-ma 
teemi  to  be  a  general  appellation  vith  the  Arabs  for  a  place 
whM«  vater  once  was  or  appears  to  have  been  flowing.  We 
may  observe  here,  that  peth&ed  wood  is  found  not  only  in 
the  Bahr-bela-ma  visited  by  Andreossi,  but  lies  also  scat- 
tered in  large  heaps  over  that  part  of  the  libyan  desert 
vhicb  Homemann  crossed  for  several  days  to  tbe  westward 
OD  his  way  to  Siwah.  He  saw  tronlu  of  trees,  of  from  thirty 
to  forty  feet  in  length,  broken  and  shiveied  into  large 

alinters,  lying  near  each  othw.  Some  trunka  an  twelve 
ii  in  eirciunforenoe,  and  still  retain  their  side  brandies, 
and  the  grain  is  perfiictly  dieoeniible.  They  are  of  a  dark, 
and  some  of  a  brownish,  colour,  and  so  much  like  wood,  that 
tbe  slaves  belonging  to  the  caravan  used  to  gather  them  and 
bring  them  to  the  camp  as  fuel.  But  none  of  this  petrified 
wood  has  ^e  appearance  of  having  been  wrought  with  tools, 
or  applied  to  any  purpose  of  man,  and  the  story  of  tbe  masts 
and  other  parts  oi  ships  which  were  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  Bohr-bela-ma  are  mere  visions  of  a  fancy  worked 
upon  by  the  contemplation  of  a  favourite  hypothesis.  How 
the  trees  came  upon  the  Libyan  waste  is  another  question : 
the  fact,  however,  proves  that  that  part  of  the  world  must 
have  undogone  very  great  changes  at  remote  times.  [See 
Natron  Lakbi,] 
BAHR-AI^ABIAD.  [See  Nils.] 
BABR-AL-AZRAK.  [See  Nilb.] 
BAHREIN  BAY  is  on  the  Arabian  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gutf,  between  Ras  Reccan  and  Ras  Tannora.  It  extends 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  70  miles,  but  is  so  completely 
filled  up  with  extensive  sandy  shoals  as  to  be  perfectly  un- 
navigahle  by  vessels  of  burden.  Its  shores  are  low  and 
sandy,  and.  nth  tiie  exception  of  a  short  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  Kas  Racoan,  almost  without  inhabitants. 


»1  •* 


[Fnn  itaB  Snrrar    tha  B<HBtnir  Wkrioe.} 

BAHREIN  ISLAND,  otherwise  called  AVAL,  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  Bahrein  Bay.  It  is  TJ\  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  about  1 0  miles  across ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  shoals,  most  of  which  are  dry  at  low  water. 
A  range  of  moderately  high  hills  runs  through  the  centre 
of  the  island,  but  the  shores  all  round  ara  very  low.  The 
island  is  fertile,  and  covered  with  plantationa  of^te  trees, 
but  only  about  one  fifth  of  its  surfkce  is  under  cultivation. 
There  are  numerous  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  in- 
terior, but  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  port  to  be 
available  for  shipping.  The  only  water  with  whi(di  thev 
can  be  supplied,  as  well  as  all  that  is  used  on  the  island 
of  Arad.  is  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  the 
dep^  of  eighteen  feet,  where  there  is  a  spring  of  good  fresh 
watn.  ZtU  poGued  in  skins  with  the  tt^d'a  jar  fitted 


ta  tin  mooth ;  through  this  orific*  the  fresh-vatar  nuhet 
into  the  skuk  bnt,  as  may  be  aimposed  fhrm  the  method  of 
obtaining  it,  the  water  is  rather  brackish  and  expensive. 

Tha  chief  town,  called  Manama,  is  at  the  north-east  ex- 
tremity, and  is  large  and  populous,  being  supposed  to  contain 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants.  Tbe  buildings  are  com- 
paratively well  coDStTttcted,  and  the  place  altogether  more 
respectable  than  any  town  in  tbe  Fersitoi  Gulf.  The  bazaar 
is  Well  supplied  with  fine  cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  fish  and  veKe- 
tables ;  and  a  very  considerable  traae  is  carried  on  with  the 
town,  particularly  by  those  tribes  who  inhabit  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Arabian  coast  between  Ras  el  Khyma  and  Grain.  The 
prices  of  cattle  and  sheep  are,  however,  higher  than  at  any 
other  port  in  the  Gulf,  and  rkA  being  an  article  of  importa- 
tion, is  seatee  and  dear.  Upwards  «  140  vessels  of  various 
sizes  are  employed  in  trading,  and  thw  peeseas  many  so 
constructed  as  to  answer  for  war  or  tnjfie ;  but  tbe  pearl 
fishery  is  <^  tbe  greatest  importance  to  the  island,  which  in 
the  season  emplc^s  2400  boats,  each  containing  ftom  eight 
to  twenty  men.  The  annual  produce  of  these  fisheriea 
amounts,  it  is  said,  to  sixteen  or  twenty  lacs  of  dollars. 

There  is  a  very  good  harbour  to  the  nortb  of  Maoama, 
but  it  is  open  to  ttie  north-west  winds,  which  blow  strong 
during  the  winter  months;  and  another  to  the  south-east 
of  the  town,  which,  though  smaller,  and  not  so  easy  of 
access,  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is  sheltered  from  all 
winds. 

The  town  of  Rufiin,  situated  on  a  hill  seven  miles  south 
of  Manama,  and  three  from  the  eastern'  shore,  is  next  in 
importance ;  but,  like  most  Arab  town^  it  consists  only  of 
a  fort  surroimded  by  inconsiderable  Iu>uses  built  on  tbe 
ruins  of  a  former  town ;  and  still  fbrtherto  the  south,  on  tho 
eastern  shore,  are  very  extensive  ruins.  Besides  these  there 
are  about  fifteen  villages  on  the  island. 

The  island  of  Arad,  lying  close  to  the  northward  of  Bah- 
rein, is  very  low,  and  nearly  divided  into  two  by  tbe  sea  at 
high  water.  It  forms  the  eastern  side  of  Bahrein  harbour, 
and  the  northern  of  tbe  smaller  port  to  the  south-east.  At 
its  south-west  extremity  is  the  town  of  Maharag,  about  a. 
mile  to  the  eastward  of  Manama, hut  not  nearly  ro  populous. 
It  is  environed  by  a  wull  for  defence  by  muskets,  and  a  com- 
munication is  constantly  kept  up  between  the  two  places  by 
means  of  ferry-boats,  the  distance  across  being  only  90U 
yards.  The  distance  from  tbe  west  coast  of  Bahrein  to  the 
Arabian  shore  is  only  10  miles,  and  between  the  two  lies  a 
small  low  island  called  Jebel  Hussein,  which  is  not  inha- 
bited. Bahrein  is  surrounded  by  flats,  one  ^  whicb,  called 
Teignmouth  Shoal,  extends  off  from  the  island  15  miles  t< 
the  northward,  with  a  breadth  of  14  miles ;  many  parts  o 
this  shoal  are  dry  at  low  water. 

Manama  lies  in  26°  U' N.  lat.,  30°  36^  E.  long.  It  £; 
high  water  at  5h.  20m.  p.m.,  and  the  tide  rises  seven  fee« 
It  was  surveyed  by  the  East  India  Company's  Marine  ix 
1825. 

This  island  has  undergone  numerous  political  changes 
About  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  it  wa. 
tributary  to  the  king  of  Ormuz,  who  applied  to  them  lo 
assistance  to  enforce  the  payment  of  arrears,  and  a  d« 
tacbment  under  Correa  succeeded  in  taking  the  town.  Tba 
Portuguese  thus  gained  a  fbotuig  on  the  island,  which  thv 
maintained,  viUi  more  or  less  security,  fbr  nearly  a  century 
and  there  still  exists,  three  miles  west  of  Manama,  the  ruin 
of  a  fort,  off  which  lies  a  small  rock  on  which  was  a  liglxi 
house.  After  tbe  Portuguese  were  driven  from  these  se« 
it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Persia.  Since  this  time  it  he 
been  successively  in  the  possession  of  various  independev 
Arab  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  as  their  tril>« 
became  powerftil;  to  the  Wahabees  at  one  time,  or  « 
others  has  been  tributary  to  the  Persians,  the  rulers  « 
Ormtu,  or  Bushire,  or  to  tbe  Imaum  of  Omaum,  to  whi<: 
last  monarch  it  now  pays  a  tribute  of  30,000  doll^- 
yearly. 

Tbe  Bahrein  islands  were  knswn  to  the  antient  geog^^ 
phers  under  the  names  of  Aradus  and  l^lus,  or  lyrua ;  a.  ^ 
according  to  an  (dd  but  not  a  probable  traditioD,  tho  PhcB 
dans  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  emigrated  fV<>- 
tbese  islands,  and  gave  tbe  names  of  Tpiis  ana  Araduft 
the  two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  aita^ 
the  cities  of  Trrus  and  Aradua.   Pliny  speaks  of  the  po^-, 
fisheries,  and  mentions  the  springs  of  fresh  water  under  ^-i 
sea, 

^(Hotsbnrgh'sjEoff/nduiZMrwtofy;  ttuKs'%Khara»^ 
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BUA,      n&me  of  a  •e»-jport  town  and  a  oelebrated 
ntsbf-fher  of  the  mntimt  Romaiu,  which  was  rittiated 
«  4tt  wMiciii  rtiore  of  the  Bay  of  Na^et.  between  the 
LnaiM  Zjfce  ^eee  A-nuio]  and  Oape  Miasnam,  and 
oppoattttt  the  town  of  PnteoK,  now  PoHUoli,  flrom  which 
it  m  Artaat  about  ttnee  miles  eense  the  water.  The 
pmrndoDiriik^  Bans  stood  is  supposed  to  be  that  emoent- 
tibneepef  coast  between  (he  bue  of  Mount  Qrillo,  wfaieh 
dindes  it  fiom  the  Averno  and  Lnerine  Lakes,  end  the 
amaatxirj  on  irtriefa  ibe  present  Geatle  of  Baja  stands. 
It  B  s  narrow  seraietrenlar  Aip  of  ground,  rtnut  one  miie  in 
length  snd  eoofined  between  the  fattls  and  the  sea.  Here 
tbe  vodtty  Romans  built  their  vfflas  and  baths ;  and,  for 
mit  qT  space,  often  cneivacbed  upon  Ae  saa.  Hotvee 
(Cint.  %  18)  anodes  to  this  praetiee.   RemeiBS  of  seh- 
mvine  fimn^tioBS,  and  of  jetties  Mid  battresees,  pre- 
jaeliB^  into  the -water,  are  still  seen.   The  onty  remains 
tbne  giDond  are  three  or  torn  eimriar  bniMings, 
aBBiteinplea,bnttwoof  wfaidi.  at  least,  were,  to  all  i^>peer- 
we,  thenuB,  or  wnrm-beths.    There  is  one  bmding, 
risir^brtund  a  small  prqoetion  of  the  dnre,  near 
the  centre  of        emseent,  which  is  generally  believed  to 
bm  been  wltaf  it  is  called,  namely,  a  Temple  of  Venus, 
fir  that  godJeaa  in  known  to  have  had  a  temple  et  Bais. 
h  B  an  CTsgant  rtmetnie,  octaKonri  eubsde,  hot  circular  in 
Ha  internal  area ;  the  diameter  of  which  is  about  ninety 
fcet    Adjoimn^  to  the  temple  are  ecTcral  small  rooms, 
beni^  on  tbe  walls  atoeeo  reliefs,  representing  erotic 
lebjects.   The  pseteiided  Temple  of  Heronry,  also  called 
TrwgUa,  consists  of  two  miadranrular  rooms,  and  a  eireolar 
one :  this  last  is  Tanlted  over  like  ft  rotunda,  receiving  tbe 
fafffat  from  a  round  opening  at  the  top.  and  is  about  70  feet 
mleraal  diameter ;  rt  baa  niches  and  etfrerri  lalsnl  reeeasM. 

pndnent  i»  nwatnped  with  water,  which  imea  out  of 
tbegramd. 

The  whdk  of  tfata  country  is  fltaR  of  mineral  springs. 
Tht  hate,  amiMitiinee  called  liiiudi,  and  aometimes  the 
bads  at  Nero,  althoagh  there  is  no  nason  for  heKering 
that  thej  were  eonstmeted  by  that  emperor  (PMdi.  Attti- 
fkitA  diPosiTuoH},  are  two  separate  buildings  near  one 
tmcfaer.  They  stand  on  the  dope  of  Momtt  willo,  farther 
ftiRB  Bidn,  looking  towards  tbe  Locrine  Lake.   Nero  had  a 
^3*  somewbere  in  this  nei^boinbood ;  but  the  site  is  net 
knovn,  novthat  of  the  vfl&  of  Jidins  Ctesar.  Augustas 
fccqnented  the  eoMt  ofBais ;  and  his  nephew,  yomg  Mar- 
tdhb.  the  presomptiTe  heir  of  the  empire,  died  here  at  tbe 
ef  twenty,  of  e  diaeaac  of      ehest  for  which  he  had 
WcD  adriaed  to  try  xne  waters  and  the  dimate  of  Bai». 
Cader  Ae  prd^^te  Cmaan  who  aueeeeded  Augustus, 
Kabecanw  a  aeene  of  vice.ef  tns^and  emri^:  Tiberius, 
Odigida.  Nero,  and  Caracalla,  left  on  these  Mores  metno- 
0^  of  their  infiuny-    Seneca  iEputoI.  51)  describes  the 
*iiHijiij  and  tbe  niAridled  lioentioasDeu  that  prevailed 
here.   Snins.  Martiad,  and  Statins  oelebtated  the  beauties 
BoK.   The  great  attraotions  of  Bans  seem  to  hare  been 
%  gadd  winteiiess  climate ;  its  situation  protected  by  a 
Btteeot  of  Mils  from  the  blasts  of  tho  north  and  of  the 
sMlt'vest  winds,  and  open  to  the  eastern  breeze,  which  is 
Mened  by  blowing  across  the  bay;  a  sea  generally 
■HoA,  abundant  hot-springs,  and  a  deligfatftil  view — these 
*«ie  the  eharms  wfaicii  made  opulent  men,  tired  of  the 
^mf  bosde  and  the  snhry  heat  of  Rome,  resort  to  Bain  for 
^ttaneia  and  for  healUi. 
yHtk  the  fall  of  the  empire,  Baim  became  deserted  by 
Baam  visiters,  its  TiHaa  snd  pdaees  foil  into  decay, 
■d  4e  inemwHis  of  barbarians  and  eartiiqaaites  oom- 
fbisa  ifei  deacdatioD.   The  whole  of  this  coast  has  imder- 
pse  dnnaes,  and  the  sea  comes  evidently  farther  in  aluHn 
ii^d  in  die  time  of  the  Romans;  it  alao  iqtpears  to 
^■e  stood  with  respect  to  ^bia  land,  at  some  intermediate 
|nbl  sod  in  eonaequence  of  aome  convulsion  of  nature, 
"■"■il  feet  hjghgr  than  its  present  level,  if  we  are  to 
jrigthnn  the  marks  of  the  dactylides  (a  species  of  sbell- 
Mebich  btuTows  in  the  atone)  on  the  three  standing 
of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  near  Postuoli.  [See 
^nou-J   Tbe  whole  coast  of  Bais  is  now  a  desert :  a 
^  wmKfie  or  forms  and  vineyards  are  scattered  on  the 
^AsR,  but  cbief^  on  the  oimosite  slope  towards  the 
UhTuvQ  and  Cumae.    [See  Cuhx.]  The  numraous 
bemg  neglected,  have  oozed  down  the  deeUvity  of 
1Si,8odformed  stagnant  pools,'^  eriidations  of  which 
Wiis^  air  mwliolBsafnB  in  smnmer.  The  gnnmd  is 
.  witti  ItanndnlioiiB  anl  ismanis  of  viUsp  brnsks, 


oement,  and  pieeea  of  marble.  Uwler  the  water,  near  tbe 
shore,  eameos,  eameUans  and  other  valnaMe  tioaea  have 
been  fonud. 

ThenaiwarChdf  ef  BqsisnswappHadt*  tbesKtentel 
sea  betMen  Cape  Masmm  and  the  poiat  of  PaansU.  irtdA 
srffofdsaModaoehonge  tolaife  veaaalsand  men  «f  war, 
while  tbebay  of  N^ilea  is  exposed  to  die  flny  of  tbe  Kiomio 
or  soath-west  wind.  The  castle  ef  Biya  Is  a  modan  slnw- 
tnre  riring high  m  a  eliffabevethe  sea;  it  has  twe ranges 
of  batteries,  whidi  eemmand  the  roads,  and  a  gatrisan  is  kept 
in  it.  SoadiofthiapointistbeeeoMaf  Benli.  which  was  a 
eentiwiationof  Bai*.  Hortanains,  the  esntompccary  and 
rival  of  Cioero.  had  here  a  fine  villa,  whora  afterwasds  aere- 
wti  eeapereis  resided,  and  where  Nero  had  his  laat  inssrview 
wMi  his  mother.  The  attesapt  to  drewn  Agrippfna  toak  plaee 
sir  Bum :  she  was  afterwaida  BMHdseed  in  her  own  viOa 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake :  her  body  was  burnt  and  her  ashes  pri- 
vately fauiad  near  dw  nnd  ts  Mkonoin.  wlMve  a  modes* 
BonamantwisraiNdte  her  after  NmTs  dimih.  <Tnrit.  kiv.) 
Tbe  stnnlwe,  however,  which  now  gass  ^Osname  sf 
Agrippios'a  ■epalehsa  ap^ean  Mlher to  km formedpsit ef 
a  theatre  prabaUy  belonging  to  Hcrlensias's  villa,  fnrtbor 
south  near  the  shore  are  the  Cmto  CapureU*,  a  nomber  ^ 
small  aablefTanasnaapastmeala,  tbe  walls  afwhich  are  coated 
with  oMnent ;  tbe  partitions  between  de  not  reach  die  vault 
It  was  probaMy  a  f^ace  for  either  soldiers  or  riavee.  At 
Hadriaa'a  vdla,  near  Tivtdi,  there  are  ranges  of  similar 
apartmenta,  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  destined  for  the 
Bmperer's  guards  when  be  rended  there.  Tbe  poor  village 
ef  Baeole  or  Baeli  is  near  the  Cento  Camsralle ;  it  is  inha- 
bited by  flshermee.  On  dw  biU  above  it  is  the  structure 
called  La  Pi§eiHa  MinbHa,  wMeh  was  endondy  a  lesorvoir 
for  water.  It  is  the  best  preserved  piece  ef  andqnitgr  in  ^is 
neighbooAoed.  Forty-eight  piHars  ranged  in  4tmr  rnwa 
•wppoitthevaalt;  tb^,  as  weU  sa  the  Intand  wals.  am  eo- 
sered  with  a  oement  ejUiumsIji  faaid.  This  Moemoir  is  oop- 
pmnd  by  some  to  have  sapdKod  ^  fleet  in  the  baihoar  of 
Misemim ;  by  ethers  it  is  thflnghtte  have  been  one  of  the 
fomous  fish-ponds  of  LeonUus;  otben  again  tbiok  it  to  have 
been  part  ef  Nere's  prcgected,  but  never  flniAed,  reeervoir, 
in  which  he  intended  to  eolleot  the  bet  springs  b^een 
Cape  Misenum  and  Averse.  <8es  Suetonius,  Nero,  3 1 .) 
On  the  south  side  of  the  lull  oo  which  the  Piscina  stands 
lies  tbe  faatbonr  of  Mieenuaa,  which  is  an  inlet  ef  the  sea. 
Sheltered  by  the  ptomewlory  ef  dM  same  name.  It  was  one 
of  tbe  prinoipid  statiens  of  the  Roman  fleet  onder  tbe  Em- 
perers.  The  unetniost  part  fonns  a  pool  called  Blare  Morto, 
d»  flat  diores  of  which  are  odled  ICatspiBlisii.  They  are 
shaded  \if  rnnlbeitMs  and  poplara,  gaibmded  festoons 
vines,  and  disir  len^  pans  Imed  by  tanfos  mtonaingled 
with  eypreaoea.  Thiawaaavasteemeteiyfortfaepeaidewiho 
died  in  this  nelghboarbood ;  the  honeurs  of  d»e  grave  alone 
ootdd  ensure  the  spirits  ef  die  departed  free  inaeeso  intodie 
Elysian  shades,  and  the  depository  ef  tbe  body  becoming, 
in  the  foney  of  poets,  confenMed  with  tbe  abode-ef  the  souls, 
thebnryinK  gnmnd  of  Misenvm  was  styled  the  Elysian 
Ficdds,  ana  the  Mere  Morto  was  the  Aehemi  tfaroagh  which 
tbe  dead  were  wafted  to  thor  last  abode.  Tbe  villa  of  Calus 
Marius,  afterwards  the  property  ofLnoallus,  is  said  to  have 
been  on  tbe  pinnacle  of  die  hill  cv  promontory  efMieennm. 
looking  on  one  side  to  the  sea  ef  Sicily,  and  ob  tbe  other  to 
tbe  Tuscan  sea.  (Phiadrus,  it.  93  Tiberius  died  in  this 
viUa,  The  town  of  Misenum  npeais  to  have  been  at  the 
baseofthehm.  TothewestofManMertoblfaehfllesUed 
Monto  di  Prooda,  whieh  foces  die  island  ef  tlwt  name. 

BAIGORRT.  VAUMY  OF.  in  tbe  dq»rtnient  of 
Basses  Pyrtn^  (Lower  Pyrenees)  in  fVance.  "niia  valley 
commences  at  die  frontier  of  Fkvnce  and  Spun,  and  is 
about  eleven  miles  long  and  eight  broad.  It  is  wateped  by 
a  little  stream,  die  Hourepeleco,  wUch  falls  into  tbe  Nive 
a  tributary  of  the  Adour.  The  Hotveprfeco  has  a  longer 
course  than  the  Nive  itself  above  their  junction ;  and  it  it 
probably  from  this  circumstanee,  that  in  the  Entydophdis 
Mithomque  {Oiog.  Phynque—artStigony)  it  is  called  the 
Nive.  The  principal  place  in  the  vstlley  Is  tbe  village  of 
St.  Etienne-de-Baigorry,  near  whieh  were  tbe  most  im- 
portant cqtper-mines  and  oopper-works  ct  die  department. 

These  nnnes  were  worked  at  a  my  eariy  pMied,  proba- 
bly in  tbe  time  of  die  Romans,  but  they  were  afterwards 
abandoned.  In  17S8,  M.  de  la  Tour  obtained  a  grant  ol 
diem.  Ibe  works  oommenced  in  17S0,  sod  eppeor  to  have 
continued  dO  some  time  after  the  eernmenoenent  of  the 
presBDt  csntaiy*  "flMt  they  sre  net  wsihsd  b^lP  only 
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inltoed  fam  the  department  not  being  mentioned  in  the 
but  edition  of  M.  Malta  Bran's  Qiograpkig  UmverseUe 
(Paris,  1832).  as  one  of  those  yielding  copper.  The  works 
vera  in  an  inconvenient  and  confined  spot,  which  prevented 
their  heing  carried  on  so  economically  as  they  nught  have 
been  if  better  situated.  These  disadvantages  were,  however, 
couoteihalanced  Ij  a  constant  supply  of  water  as  a  moving 
power,  and  by  a  supply  of  wood  close  at  hand.  The  ore  was 
worked  in  ten  mines,  and  the  supply  is  stated  in  the  Encyc. 
USthod.  Paris.  1809.  to  have  been  abundant  The  build- 
ings fw  the  vsrioos  proeoiwe  of  roasting,  melting,  and  re- 
fining the  cie,  Mpenting  the  alva  which  was  contained 
in  it,  &e.,  wne  eitenaive. 

Tlie  ydlow  oi^iper  ore,  and  gray  copper  ore,  each  yielding 
about  30  per  cent  of  copper  (and  the  latter  also  from  l  to  2^ 
per  cent  of  silver),  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
minea. 

About  a  mile  N.W.  of  the  villa^,  and  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  are  the  ironworks  of  E<^kux,  supplied  with  ore 
from  amine  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  fromXaBastide  de 
Clarence,  in  the  same  department.  The  iron  wtODght  here 
is  of  excellent  quality,  and  finds  a  ready  sale. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  St  Etienne  de  Bai- 
gony  in  1832  was  3463  ;  that  of  the  village  itself.  1399. 

BAIKAL,  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  all  moun- 
tain lakes,  is  embosomed  in  the  mountain-rangea  which 
skirt  on  the  north  the  high  table-land  of  that  part  of  Asia. 
It  lies  between  iV  and  06°  N.  lat.  and  between  104°  and 
1 1 1°  E.  long.  Its  len^  aeoording  to  (3eorgi,  is  35$  miles, 
but  the  modem  Roasun  aoconnts  increase  it  to  about  400. 
Ritter,  therefbre,  compares  it  very  properly  with  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  from  the  gulf  of  Trieste  to  the  straits  of  Otranto ;  but  it 
is  not  half  as  wide  as  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
widest  part  between  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Olkhon  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bargusin  is  not  more  than 
about  fifty-two  miles ;  and  between  the  mouth  of  the  Selinga 
and  ihe  rivulet  Buguldeikha,  the  two  shores  are  only  twenty 
miles  distant  from  one  another.  Its  mean  breadth  varies  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  circumference  is  said 
not  to  fall  short  of  ISOO  miles.  Its  surface  is  caleulated 
by  Berghaus  to  cover  14,600  square  miles,  so  that  it  occu- 
pies a  space  larger  thun  half  of  Scotland.  This  lake,  lihe 
other  alpine  lakes,  is  very  deep,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  along  the  ^ores,  and  some  bays ;  in  some  places  the 
bottom  has  not  been  reached  by  a  line  of  a  hondrea  fiithoms. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  lake  extends  in  the  direction 
south-west  and  north-east,  but  both  extremities  are  some- 
what-bent: the  northern,  ftom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bar- 
guun  to  the  most  northern  end  of  the  lake,  lies  nearly  north 
and  south ;  and  die  southern,  from  the  place  where  the  lower 
Angara  ifisues  from  it,  to  its  western  extremity,  east  and 
west ;  BO  that  with  some  allowance,  the  form  of  the  lake 
may  be  compared  to  the  segment  of  a  circle.  That  portion 
of  the  lake  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
river  Selinga,  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Lower  Angara,  is 
the  nanowest*  and  commtMily  colled  the  Bay  Kulhik. 

Within  the  eurvatoie  of  tfie  segment,  or  on  the  nortii- 
weslem  shores  of  the  laks^  the  moontuns  which  encirde  it 
so  closely  as  to  constitute  in  many  parts  the  very  shores, 
are  interrupted  only  by  one  narrow  and  deep  crevice,  wliich 
occurs  towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  by 
which  the  Xiower  Angara  carries  off  the  surplus  of  the  waters 
of  the  lake.  Numerous  streams  descend  from  these  heights 
into  the  lake,  but  all  of  them  have  a  short  course,  and  are 
only  torrents,  which,  however,  commonly  How  even  in  the 
hottest  summer.  The  mountain-ranges,  which  inclose  the 
eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  lake,  advance,  in  many 
parts,  as  close  to  its  shores  as  those  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
lake,  but  they  are  more  broken  into  bays  and  capes ;  and 
beudes,  there  are  two  large  openings  and  one  narrow  open- 
ing in  them.  By  the  latter,  the  Bargusin  river,  wnich 
enters  the  lalia  nortii  of  $4°  N.  lat  after  a  course  of  about 
300  miles,  carries  to  it  the  druni4i^  of  a  country  which, 
in  extent  exceeds  any  one  of  the  counties  of  England, 
except  Yorkshire.  The  Upper  Angara,  which,  after  a  couvse 
of  nearly  460  miles,  discharges  its  vators  into  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  lake,  enters  it  by  an  opening 
which,  on  the  shorett,  entails  to  about  ten  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  drains  a  country  which  perhaps  is  not  inferior 
to  all  Scotland  south  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal.  But 
by  far  tbe  greatest  volume  of  water  is  brought  down  by 
the  Selinga,  which  terminates  its  long  course  of  about  700 
nflea»  nea^  in  the  middle     the  south-eastern  ride,  be- 


tween 52"  and  53°  N.  lat  At  its  niouUi,  the  mountsihi 
skirting  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  about  twenty  miles  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  tbe  Selinga,  with  its  tribu- 
taries, drains  a  country  extending  5°  N.  and  S.,  and  nearly 
10°  from  E.  toW.;  it  probably  does  not  yield  in  extent  b) 
Great  Britain,  and  may  even  be  more.  Thus  tbe  basin  of 
the  lake  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  from  its  shores 
on  the  east  and  south.  At  the  source  of  the  Upper  Angara 
its  boundary  u  distant  upwards  of  250  miles  direct  distance, 
and  along  ^  eourse  of  the  Bargusin,  neariy  100;  the 
&rdieit  tnbntariesof  tbe  Selinga,  aathe  Orkhon  and  I^rao, 
riaeatadastanceof  atleastSSOmiles.  On  the  notth-westran 
aide  of  tbe  lake  its  basin  rarely  extends  to  twen^  miles, 
and  perhaps  never  farther.  The  rivm  which,  besides  the 
three  larger  ones  already  mentioned,  empty  themselves  into 
the  lake,  are  small,  but  very  numwous.  A  modwn  tra^ 
veller  asswts  that  they  amount  to  177,  and  on  a  chart 
published  by  the  Russian  government  some  years  ago,  160 
are  inserted.  (Seargi  asserts  that  the  water  carried  off  from 
the  lake  by  the  Lower  Angara,  its  only  outlet,  though  it  is 
an  extremely  rapid  stream,  is  not  one-tenth  of  tbe  mass 
brought  down  by  these  numerous  rivers. 

According  to  an  incomplete  barometrical  measurement, 
the  stu&ce  of  the  lake  was  stated  to  be  2318  fbet  above  the 
sea,  but  more  modem  observations  have  reduced  it  to  1793 
feet  This  aeoounts,  in  a  great  degree,  fat  the  severity  al 
the  leaHMU  on  ita  shores  wd  the  whole  extent  of  its  baidn. 
Tbe  summer  ie  very  shcfft,  and  tbe  nights  are  cdd  and 
often  frosty :  sometimes  it  begins  to  snow  in  August  and 
always  in  September.  In  the  bogs  and  morasses  ice  is 
always  found,  even  during  summer  heat  This  is  probably 
in  a  great  measure  to  he  attributed  to  tbe  thick  cold  fog. 
which  often,  tar  many  days  tt^th^,  covers  tbe  sur&ce  of 
the  lake  even  in  the  months  of  July  and  Auguit.  The  lake 
is  never  covered  with  ice  before  toe  middle  <^  December ; 
often  only  in  the  b^inning  of  January,  which  must  be 
ascribed  to  its  great  depth  and  its  troubled  surface.  It  may 
be  traversed  on  sledges  up  to  the  end  of  April,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  May.  No  traces  of  tbe  i^proaeh  of  spring  are 
discovered  before  the  middle  ot  April,  Mid  this  season  shows 
itself  in  its  vigour  only  at  the  «Dd  of  Vaj  or  the  banning 
of  June.  In  comparing  these  data  with  the  climate  oj 
Europe,  we  find  that  they  agree  pretty  well  irith  that  of  the 
countries  lying  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  is  about 
10°  farther  to  the  north. 

This  severity  of  tbe  seasons  rendere  the  countries  ahou< 
the  lake  unable  to  maintain  a  numerous  population,  but  stil 
the  population  is  less  than  we  should  suppose  it  to  he,  ever 
taking  the  climate  into  the  account  The  southern  die 
tricts  of  its  basin  being  subject  to  the  Chinese  empire,  am 
in  the  Russian  accounts,  the  northern  being  mixed  up  wit] 
other  countries,  we  are  unable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  popu 
lation  which  approximates  to  truth ;  but  according  to  wba 
we  learn  from  Pallas  it  is  probable  that  the  wh(de  popula 
tiiaa  of  the  countries  belon^g  to  tiw  basin  of  the 
does  not  much  exceed  ao,000,  and  oertainly  fills  short  c 
100,000,  even  if  we  make  the  necesaaiy  allowance  for  tli 
colonies  lately  established  there  by  the  Russian  govemmen' 
This  scarcity  of  population,  however,  is  not  to  Iw  attribute 
entirely  to  the  want  of  productive  powers  in  tbe  couutr 
itself,  but  to  the  late  period  in  which  agriculture  was  intn 
duced,  and  the  slow  progress  of  that  art  in  cold  countrie 
After  the  beginning  of  tbe  last  century  the  culture  of  tb 
soil  was  begun  by  the  Russians;  yet  there  are  in  man 
places  undoubted  signs  that,  at  some  remote  period,  th 
country  was  cultivated  with  care  by  some  unknown  natiol 
which  also  worked  the  iron  and  copper  mines,  and  prol>abl 
was  destroyed,  or  obltged  to  leave  tbe  Iwrders  of  the  lak 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  introduction  of  agricultur 
Georgi  found  onlv  a  few  fields  cultivtUed  on  tbe  banks  < 
the  Baigusin,  and  still  much  leas  on  those  of  the  X7pp> 
Angara;  but  on  tbe  delta  of  the  Selinga,  from  eight  to  nii 
hundred  families  were  occupied  in  cultivating  the  grouu 
Since  that  time  some  improvements  have  taken  place,  b 
to  no  great  extent.  On  the  Selinga  alone  a  small  qunnti 
of  wheat  is  raised ;  besides  this,  winter-rye,  barley,  on.i 
hemp,  and  tobacco,  likewise  the  most  common  vegetabls 
OS  cabbages,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas ;  but  the  peas  a 
always  destroyed  by  the  frost  on  the  banks  of  the  Bargua 
and  Upper  Angara,  and  sometimes  even  the  barley. 

Not  one-fourth  of  the  present  population,  small  as  it' 
can  be  maintained  by  the  scanty  produce  of  its  agricultuv 
but  the  lake  iiqvpKes  them  with  fo^  in  abundamse^  Cc 
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tan  to  gennally  obwrrad  of  mountuQ  lakes,  the 

Baiul  iboiiBdi  in  flab,  and  from  this  eottne  naerljr  alt  the 
nhaUtuti  of  it*  sbraes  derive  subBistonoe  and  eteo  a 
eonpeteiKy.  Die  largest  fish  of  tbe  Baikal  U  the  iturffwni 
(Show  iKcniauer),  vhieh  also  ascends  the  Selinga,  Bu- 
gaan,  sad  t7ppw  Angara,  hut  not  the  other  men.  It 
aaams  a  gnat  size,  and  sometimes  weighs  190  pounds. 
Dttnog  the  wbote  aummer  this  (Uh  is  caught  and  salted, 
and.  as  veil  aa  the  caviar  and  tbe  isinglass  prepared  from 
iti  loe  and  bladder,  ia  destined  for  the  market  The  salmon 
[Salmo  wngratoriMt),  in  the  month  of  August,  leaves  the 
lake  and  aacends  the  laiver  rivers  and  some  of  their  tnbu- 
tuiaa  in  incredible  nnmbm ;  and  thus  affords  subsistenoe 
to  dl  wbo  inhalnt  thur  hanks.  A  eimsid«ahl«  quantity  of 
fldmao.  in  a  ftoien  atate^  is  sent  to  the  a^jaomt  countries. 
Ihik  fish  is  aonwtimi  two  ftet  in  length*  hut  it  eom- 
■OB^  Tariaa  in  length  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches. 
The  seals  also  aflbrd  some  profit  to  the  fishermen.  These 
miaab  are  found  all  over  the  lake,  but  especuatly  to  the 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bargusin  ;  they  are  of  the 
atne  species  aa  tboee  <^  the  Baltic  and  German  seas. 
Gemgi  could  discover  no  difference,  except  that  the  hair 
dMse  of  the  Baikal  is  softer.   From  1200  to  2000  seals 
aze  annnidly  killed,  eapecially  the  young  ones,  whose  soft 
■km  is  mtu^  aought  after  by  the  Chinese,  who  dve 
Ifaem  and  use  them  to  ornament  their  state-diesses.  The 
tnin-<Hl  obtained   from  the  seala  is  partly  exported  to 
China,  and  parUy  consumed  in  tbe  preparation  m  leatbw 
n  Kbcria. 

TIh  asistMieB  of  the  salnmi,  of  the  seal,  and  of  a  kind  of 
ipoBge  in  tihe  finah  wator  of  the  Baikal,  has  given  rise  to 
■ny  ^eeolalkMia  among  natoralists.  Pallas  and  Georgi 
nnable  to  wqplain  this  phenomenon,  otherwise  than  on 
At  sapposition  that  tbe  Lake  of  Baikal,  at  some  remote 
pnod,  iaiBed  a  part  of  tbe  Ntulhem  Ocean,  though  be- 
taeen  it  and  tbe  lake  the  mountaina  rise  to  at  least  3000 
feet  aboie  the  level  of  the  sea :  or,  on  another  8U[KK)sitton, 
that  thw  animals  were  transported  into  the  lake  by  some 
excetan  mnndaticHl  of  the  Lena  river,  whose  sources  are 
not  frr  bam  Its  western  borders ;  but  here  too  the  moun- 
tain! rise  at  least  to  3000  feet  The  salmon  u  also  fbuod 
is  anollMT  lake  of  Siberia,  that  of  Madshar,  whieh  is  em- 
Indded  in  die  mountains  of  Saiansk. 

A  si^olar  fiah  of  tbe  Baikal  has  been  nc^eed  1^  Pallas, 
ndwas  called  by  bim  CaUyompnot  BaiealeiuiM.  Its  length 
nties  frnm  fimr  to  six  inehes,  and  except  the  head,  a  very 
lliia  hsA-hone,  the  akin  and  the  fins,  it  eonsisU  only  of  a 
lieee  ef  fio,  whieih  soon  dissolves  over  the  fire  into  venr  fine 
ttam-ol.  which  may  be  osed  nearly  like  olive-oiU  What 
mfaed  this  flab  moat  remarkable  was  tbe  circumstance, 
tbi  it  had  only  been  known  hy  the  fishermen  of  tbe  Baikal 
kt  the  fint  time  five  years  before  the  arrival  of  Pallas,  and 
tkxt  in  1770  and  1771  it  made  its  appearance  in  such  im- 
aaac  nnmbera,  that  the  dead  fish  m  some  places,  and 
paitiealariy  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Bai^sin.  covered  tbe 
^sces  lo  tbe  depth  of  several  feet.  In  1772  it  had  again 
WeoBK  so  rare  that  Pallas  and  Gewgi  had  some  difficulty 
a  pneming  a  few  specimens.  Pallas  is  of  opinion  that  this 
fah  f>«ierally  lives  near  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
snatett  depths,  and  that  it  was  carried  to  the  surfoee  of 
'Jse  lake,  in  the  sJiove-mentimied  years,  1^  some  drausbts 
<f  pa  or  air.  bnt  being  here  out  of  its  element,  lanKuisned 
■ad  dxd ;  fiir  it  was  always  taken  either  actually  dead,  or 
n  a  reef  languid  state.  The  tr»n-oil  made  of  this  fish 
brad  a  ready  sale  among  tbe  Chinese. 

Ai^tiraltare  is  exclusively  exercised  by  tbe  Russians 
KOM  on  tbe  shores  of  the  lake ;  but  in  tbe  fisheries  the 
oaliKa,  e^ieeially  the  Tunguses.  have  some  part  The 
Taafue*,  however,  occupy  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
Siitkij  of  the  wild  beasts  which  inhabit  the  woods  and 
■Tmfaim    Wolves,  bears,  foxes,  lynxes,  wild  cats  (Feli* 
ssra),  and  gluttons  (Ursu*  gulo),  are  numerous  in  the 
■atib  and  chi  the  steppes ;  and  otters  abound  in  the  rivers. 
Bmn  are  only  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Upper 
A«Ctn.  but  the  elk  and  the  musk-goat  nearly  in  every  (lis- 
Ma  tateing  on  tbe  lake.   The  musk  obtained  from  the 
^■te.hBwmer,  does  not  emit  so  strong  a  scent  as  that  ob- 
l^iibni  dme  animals  in  Thibet.  Deer  nnd  stags  abound 
s^u^C  but  the  rein-deer  is  onlv  met  with  in  a  wild 
a  ihe  northern  mountains,  and  even  there  it  is  not 
■mcbml  The  common  bare,  the  mountain  hare  {Lejmt 
'^Vi^ndtbe  Danrian  hare  (-2^«P»<  Dauricui)  are  found 
iapaawmbet*  on  the  steppes.  The  sable  too  as  well  aa 


tbe  barmeUna  abound  in  many  dulricti.  The  s^iinel 
(Setuniff  vuifarit)  exists  in  this  region  in  inendible  nmn- 
bers.  Sometimes  Owy  unite  in  companies  and  travel  through 
the  woods  and  slappss,  swimming  over  rivers,  and  baversing 
the  summits  of  the  mountains.  The  edour  of  the  skin  is 
reddish  in  aummer.  and  grey  in  winlw.  A  larger  specws, 
whieh  inhabits  the  northern  uid  eastern  shores  of  the  lake, 
assumes  in  winter  a  silver-grey  colour.  The  spedes  whose 
skin  sells  highest  is  of  the  OMour  of  the  sable  in  summer, 
and  black-grey  in  winter.  An  immense  number  of  squirrel 
skius  is  sent  from  hen  to  the  other  parts  of  Siberia  and 
Russia,  as  welt  as  to  China,  beaidos  the  eaosumption  on 
the  spot,  which  is  very  great 

The  Burates,  a  Mongolie  tribe,  the  nmghhonrs  of  the 
Tunguses,  are  diislly  em^^ed  in  rearing  oatde.  They 
keep  horses,  sheep,  black  cattle,  goats,  ana  camels.  The 
last  are  numerous  in  soma  st^qpes,  and  many  of  tfaem 
white  as  snow.  They  pass  the  winter  there,  and  live  on  dry 
grass  and  saline  phuits.  Their  flesh  and  milk  are  eaten, 
and  their  skins  afford  excellent  bags  for  liquid  matters; 
they  are  also  used,  in  some  difficult  parts,  in  the  mail- 
coaches  like  horses,  especially  on  the  road  to  Nertshinsk. 
The  Burates  possess  numerous  herds,  prindpally  im  the 
esstara  side  of  the  lake,  where  one  person  has  sometimes 
1000  cameU,  4000  hones,  8000  sheep,  from  2000  to  300U 
bead  of  bladk  cattle,  together  with  a  small  number  of  goats. 
The  Tunguses  generally  have  only  herds  of  reindeer,  which 
are  of  a  white  colour,  rarely  spotted,  hut  never  grei',  while 
those  which  live  in  tlw  naigfabonring  woods  in  a  wdd  state 
are  always  of  an  asb-ifrey  emwir. 

The  onnmeroe  which  the  Russians  cany  on  widi  Uie 
ChiuMe  is  considerably  facilitated  by  this  lake.  The  ^is- 
sian  goods,  for  which  the  town  Irkutsk,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Lower  Angara,  forty  miles  from  the  lake,  is  the 
principal  dep6t,  are  carried  thence  to  Kiaehta  in  summw 
07  small  vessels  and  large  barges,  and  in  winter  by  sledges. 
The  vesoels  are  drawn  from  Irkutsk  to  the  place  where  this 
river  issues  from  the  lake,  and  thence  they  sail  over  the 
lake  to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Selinga.  They  then  ascend  this 
river  to  Wershnei,  Udinsk,  or  even  to  Selineinok,  but 
rarely  higher.  Thence  the  goods  are  carried  by  land  to 
Kisdita,  a  distance  <tf  about  uxteen  miles.  The  navigation 
on  the  lake  lasts  only  from  Hay  to  the  mmth  of  November, 
whan  the  masses  of  ioe  render  it  dsngeroos.  Fran  the 
month  of  January  to  the  end  of  April  the  goods  are  carried 
on  sledges,  and  the  great  smoothness  of  the  ioe  of  the 
lake  considerably  abridges  tbe  time  necessary  for'  taking 
them  from  one  place  to  tbe  other.  Without  the  iiuility 
which  this  lake  wBbrda  to  the  carrying  on  of  this  coutiniially 
increasing  commerce,  it  pnbaldy  would  never  have  risen 
to  any  degree  of  importanoe.   [See  Kiacbta  and  Mai- 

UATSHIN.] 

Tbe  country  around  tbe  lake  displays  unequivocal  traces 
of  volcanic  agency.  In  some  places,  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, large  masses  of  lava  have  beian  disoovered.  and  on 
the  eastern  side,  euiecially  along  tbe  course  of  the  Bargusin 
river,  hot  and  salptauieous  watws  are  nuroorMis.  It  would 
even  seem,  that  tiie  lake  itsdf^  or  some  idaoe  in  Us  neigh- 
bourhood, is  the  focus  of  earthquakes.  These  terrible  |me- 
nomena  are  very  frequent  here,  and  it  is  even  auwosed  that 
they  happen  every  year  in  one  place  or  other,  though  data 
are  wanting  to  prove  it  To  ttuir  operation  the  singular 
movements  to  which  tbe  waters  of  the  lake  are  subject 
may  probably  be  attributed.  Sometimes,  thoush  rarely, 
the  surface  of  the  lake  is  perfectly  smooth  and  yet  tbe 
vessels  are  so  much  agitated  that  it  is  difficult  to  stand  in 
them.  But  even  in  the  most  complete  ctalm  the  surface  is 
very  rarely  without  an  undulation.  This  undulation,  called 
by  the  sailors  kolychen  oxzyb,  increases  whenever  a  wind  ia 
coming.  This  increase  takes  place  about  an  hour  before 
tbe  wind  arrives,  and  the  undulation  proceeds  from  the 
quarter  whence  it  advances.  Sometimes,  with  very  mode- 
rate winds,  a  wave  risM  on  the  surface,  proceeds  a  distanoe 
and  breaks,  and  is  soon  followed  by  another  in  the  same 
direction.  A  moderate  wind  agitates  the  surface  violently, 
but  a  storm  {voduoes  much  less  eSect  on  it  All  these 
peculiarities  prove  that  there  is  some  hidden  cause  for 
these  strange  movements  of  the  water. 

The  islands  which  exist  in  this  lake  are  numerous  alony 
tbe  eastern,  and  in  some  places  along  tbe  western  shores, 
but  most  are  of  small  extent,  and  nothing  but  masses  of 
rock,  which  seem  to  have  Ireen  separated  by  some  convul&ioD 
of  nature  from  the  mountains  on  the  shon<.  The  largest  ia 
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tha  aknil  of  CHkliaB,  wUcb  ftom  S.W.  to  N.E.  atends 
•iMmt  thir^'^  milei.  bat  nowhere  exceeds  ten  nUm  in 
fccwrith  It  is  axtNONlT  toeky  and  mountainous;  and  on 
its  •BnttHMsfeNK  sbote  the  mountains  riae  to  a.  oonatderaWe 
koight,  but  do  not  preservo  tbe  snow  in  summer.  In  its 
MigUMUffaood  tfaeta  are  aona  rodn  m  which  ae^  we 
annually  killed  va  great  numbers.  The  nMuntains,  in  many 
puts,  an  covered  with  larch,  Unh,  pines,  poplata,  and 
wiUowa ;  frther  districts  aflford  good  paatnre  nr  tiw  cattle 
of  abant  1 50  fcmmes  of  BnniteB,  who  an  tfae  only  inhabit- 
ants of  tim  island.  Tbe  strait  wbiefa  aeparatea  it  from  Ifae 
oontiiient  is  only  two  miles  wide,  but  very  deep,  a  line  of 
100  fathoms  not  reaching  the  battom;  and  the  ftsfaermen 
aasest  tfau  «fm  •  lina  of  MO  fhtlnna  n-ouM  not  reach  it. 

Hie  name  of  tbe  laha  is  aaidte  be  derived  ftom  the  lan- 
foage  of  tha  Y^tcs,  who  onoe  mfaabimd  its  rimiw,  wid 
■k  present  anUoaU  it  Ba^iUii,  that  ii,  the  rich  water.  AH 
tim  nneirilised  nations  in  its  MisbbDurfaood  ham  a  venera- 
tion for  it,  and  name  it  ikm  Holy  Sea ;  and  enn  by  the 
RassianB  it  is  not  eaHed  a  lake,  but  a  sea,  Baikal  More. 
<Pallas;  Georgi:  and  Ritter^  Ama.) 

BAIKALBAN  MOUNTAINS  is  a  name  eometimes 
extended  to  all  the  mountain  mng«s,  w\ufiki  'm<Axm  the  Mne 
of  Baikal,  and  •urround  and  traverm  its  baain ;  but  as  the 
western  ehaios  bekung  to  the  Tangmt  Oola  and  the  moon- 
tains  of  Satansk.  and  tfae  eouthem  and  eadwrn  to  the  ex- 
tanaive  monntain-Byatem  of  Da-wia  or  the  Kingham  031a, 
the  name  of  Buknlean  Mountains  is  widi  room  propriety 
liMiited  to  tint  range  whielt  aeiwratee  the  great  Mm  Aem 
tite  lowlands  of  Siboia,  and  unttiea  the  moantains  of  Sa&nsk 
with  those  «i  the  banka  of  the  Upper  Angara,  which  fwm 
a  part  of  the  Da-«rian  moHMain-syiAem.  In  Ais  more 
limited  eenm  the  Baikalean  Ifoimtains  begin  at,  and  are 
united  to,  ^e  Mountsans  of  Salansk,  by  ^  moantaia-hnM 
n^iieh  stands  between  the  western  extremity  of  ^e  lake  of 
Baikal  (or  the  KuHuk)  and  the  lake  of  Kossogool,  and  ter- 
minate with  the  high  range  whieh  divides  the  lower  cotine 
of  the  Upper  Angam  from  the  tribotaiies  of  the  Lena  riv«r ; 
eonseqnently>  they  lie  between  51°  ud  57°  N.  lat.  and  103" 
and  U2°B.k*ig.  The  length  of  this  range  may  amount  to 
upwards  of  5t0  miles ;  but  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  will 
vary  acoevding  as  we  reckon  only  the  moantainous  part,  or 
take  in  also  ita  extensive  slopes  towards  the  west  to  the 
lowlanda  on  tbe  Ymesei  River.  The  monntaiiu  ecenpy, 
in  some  plaoes,  baiAy  ten  ntwelve  miles,  in  othen  upward 
of  sixty ;  together  with  the  moavtaitta,  tbe  dopes  may 
Hctend,  on  an  aven^,  to  two  bundred  miles  «r  npwuds. 

This  range  is  divided  in  two  vnequal  parts  hy  the  Lower 
Altera,  whi<^  issohig  from  tfw  lake  of  Baikal,  in  «  norih- 
em  direotion,  curries  its  waters  to  tbe  lualauds,  «nd  dis- 
chargea  tihen.  under  the  name  of  Upper  TunguAa,  into 
tbe  Yenesei.  That  portion  of  tbe  muuntain-raage  which 
lies  to  tbe  west  ef  Ae  Lower  Angara  is  the  lowest,  but  at 
the  same  time  exhibits  the  mora  alpine  aspect  Close  to 
the  lake  ttw  meunttrins  rise  with  vn  extremely  steep 
asocrit)  and  eonsiet  of  narrow  and  sharp  ridges,  which 
are  divided  from  one  another  by  short  and  narrow  valleys, 
which  an  often  so  deep  and  dose  that  the  rays  ef  the  sun 
cannot  penetrnte  to  their  bottom.  They  open  southward  to 
the  hike  aped  northward  to  the  river  Ithnt,  whiA  runs 
parallel  to  the  mnge  from  W.  to  E.,  and  falls  into  the  U^ier 
Angara  at  Ii^ntsk,  aher  a  oomve  of  nbont  a  hundred  miles. 
The  ehate  whieh  drvidesthe  valley  of  tbe  Irkut  from  tbelake 
may  liw,  on  an  amage,  to  about  IfHiO  feet  above  Ae  lake, 
whose  smfme  is  1793  feet  above  (he  sea ;  in  some  parts  it 
is  lower,  and  in  oCherd,  emerially  towards  ft©  western  ex- 
tremit}-,  mneb  higher.  The  chain  which  runs  along  tfae 
northern  side  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Irkut  is  still  lower,  and 
here  the  slopes  of  the  Baikalean  range  unite  with  those  of 
the  mountains  of  SaTansk.  Granite,  of  grey  as  well  as  red 
colour,  is  by  fltr  the  most  prevalent  component  of  these 
chains.  It  passes  in  seme  plaaes  into  gneiss,  and  in  others  is 
covered  wim  extensive  layers  of  limestone,  among  which 
marble  of  a  splendid  whitenesi  occun.  Where  tfae  moun- 
tains approadi  Htx  weston  extremity  of  the  1^  they  con- 
tain Ruesian  glam,  a  Und  of  mica,  formed  in  uncommonly 
large  crystals,  but  not  in  a  state  to  be  of  any  use.  In  the 
neighbourhood  lapis  lazuli,  of  all  dMbrent  shades  of  blue 
and  of  great  benuty,  is  met  with.  The  road  which  leads 
from  Irkutsk  to  Kiaidita  passes  over  the  mountains  between 
the  western  extMmify  of  tfae  lake  and  the  upper  valley  of 
tbe  Irkut  River. 

Tbe  LammrAitgmm,  inning  from  the  Uke.  immediately 


enters  a  nairow  goi^,  whieh  is  mm  eontneted  to  about 
half  a  mile,  and  ia  Own  almost  entirety  oecopied  by  the 
river.  Hera  Aestnem, running  in  a  rocky  bed,  is  extremely 
swift,  and  forms  almost  continual  rapids,  whidi  render  tbe 
navigation  extremely  difficult.  Some  miles  lower  down  the 
valley  widens  to  a  mile  and  upwards ;  the  river  increases  in 
brendlb  and  runs  with  less  rapidity,  till  it  comes  to  tbe  town 
«f  Irkutsk  and  joins  the  Irkut.  The  distance  between  ^e 
outlet  ef  tfae  Angara  and  the  town  of  Irkutsk  is  about  forty 
miles,  but  in  a  difeet  line  it  may  not  amount  to  more  than 
twenty>1lve  miles.  Tbe  town  of  Irkutsk  is  3SSfeetbelowtbe 
sutfhce  of  the  lake,  being,  according  to  the  observations  of 
Erman.mly  146S  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  An- 
gara noMeqncndy  IhUs,  in  a  oenne  of  forty  miles,  S35  fbet, 
er  more  than  ctg^t  Ibet  in  each  mile  between  the  lake  and 
Irkutsk.  Befcra  tbe  Ai^ara  rea<^  Irkutsk  it  has  left 
bdrind  ttw  gnunto  formation  of  the  mountains,  and  has 
entered  the  sandstone  formation,  which  hence  extends  to  tbe 
north  and  west  tiU  it  reaches  the  lowlands  of  Siberia  at  Bradc 
on  the  Lower  Angara,  and  at  Krasnoiarsk  on  the  Yenesei. 
A  soft  ine-grainea  sandstone  lies  on  aeonglonterato  of  gra- 
nite, quartz,  and  frAdspar,  tfae  pieoes  of  which  are  united 
t(^*ether  by  a  flne  sandstone.  The  whole  region  through 
whidi  this  formation  prevails  is  covered  with  tiills  of  easy 
ascent,  and  often  grown  over  with  trees  and  huAes.  The 
country  in  all  rtiis  extent  loners  gradoally  towards  the 
noift  as  vfdl  as  towards  rt»e  west,  and  Krasnoiarsk  is  only 
753  leet  above  the  sea.  Hirough  this  region  tbe  course  of 
the  Angara  is  comparatively  skiw.  Below  Bradc  it  eatem 
the  lowmnds,  and  changes  its  name  to  that  ef  Upper  Tva- 
guAa,  where  ita  northern  nourse  is  changed  into  m  western 
one,  in  whieh  direction  it  eonttnues  to  its  oonffnenee  with  the 
Yenesei,  receiving  not  fkr  from  it  the  liver  Tsbtina  from  tbe 
south. 

That  portion  of  tfae  Baikalean  Mountains,  wfaicfa  extenda 
between  the  lake  ik  Baikal  on  the  east,  and  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Angara  on  the  west,  and  contains  the  sources  of  the 
Lena,  is  much  more  extensive,  bat  less  known.  The  highest 
part  of  it  here  also  skirts  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  rises 
from  them  abruptly,  so  that  the  water  at  an  average  is  not 
tdied  (hrtber  from  its  shores  than  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  The  riverB,  tbereforct  which  descend  from  it  into 
the  lake,  have  a  short  but  extremely  rs^d  course,  and  are 
frill  of  cataracts.  Tfae  mountains  mre  rise  much  higbe*, 
probably  more  ^an  1900  foot  above  the  suiffoce  of  the  lake 
some  stmimitB  about  the  aources  of  the  Lena  and  fhrth9 
to  "ttie  north  are  always  covered  witb  snow,  and  probably 
are  not  mudi  short  5000  feet  above  the  sea;  but  tm 
bf^t  of  none  of  tiiem  has  been  determined.  The  surface 
of  the  npper  parts  of  l^e  mountains  is  not  broken  into 
summits  nnd  edges,  but  ettlher  exhibits  plains  or  extremelj 
slow  slopes,  which  are  divided  flrom  one  another  by  a  wide, 
open,  and  gradoally  descending  valley,  "niat  in  which  the 
Lena  flows  in  its  upper  course  is  2276  feet  above  tbe  sea, 
and  the  gradually  ascending  moantains  rise  some  hundred 
feet  abm-e  it  The  whole  country,  therefore,  is  much  higher 
Aan  that  which  separates  tfae  Angam  from  the  Yenesei, 
and  it  sinks  at  tfae  same  time  more  slowly  in  its  slope  to  the 
north  and  north-east,  the  surfhoeof  the  Lena  between  tbe 
mouth  of  the  CHekma  and  the  town  of  Yakutsk  being  still 
as  much  derated  above  the  sea  as  ^e  Yenesei  at  Kms- 
noi&tfsk.  On  some  of  the  highest  summits,  as  on  Honnt 
Altei,  not  for  from  the  norft-westem  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  innumerable  low  bills  are  found,  which  have  the 
form  of  bee-hires  and  are  composed  of  loose  pieoes  of  rock, 
thrown  in  a  heap  together.   The  coherence  between  the 

Sieceu  is  so  small,  that  the  hills  cannot  be  ascended  without 
anger,  and  it  is  said  that  sometimes  tbe  rambling  l^n- 
guaes  or  Borates  lone  their  lives  among  them. 

The  Baikalean  Mountains  contain  much  iron  ore,  which 
is  Tiorked  in  a  few  plaoes  to  the  north  of  Irkotsk.  Not  -far 
from  one  of  these  mines  are  several  small  lakes,  on  tlie 
surface  of  which  u  kind  of  Epsom  salt  is  formed,  the  water 
bemg  so  strongly  impregnated  with  the  matter,  that  a 
pound  contains  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  salt  The  nalt 
crystallites  naturally  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  like 
ice.  the  centre  alone  remaining  open  and  liquid.  The 
Burates,  who  inhabit  this  country,  use  this  salt  to  ghre  a 
flavour  to  their  tea. 

In  this  mountain-re^n,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of 
Siberia,  the  I^ena.  has  its  origin.  About  1  (jO  mites  to  tbm 
north  of  Irknt^  ia  itsyrineipal  somwe,  which  takes  as  flrM 
(he  nune  of  TlgUi  Rid  runs  vt  Xrwtfaem  dtnotton  n|i 
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Aoak»rN.laL,  wbm  U  Mimn  to  tfa*  Bwth-eMt,wid 
«  calM  Kada.  Tb*  K«d%  m  jotnwl  by  th*  other  grwt 
tributiTT  of  th*  Upper  Lena,  tfei*  Kireoga,  whioh  rwM  to 
Uw  lof&^art  of  Xhm  aoutM  of  the  11^  and,  lik*  that 
nw,  ms  ia  a  loDfptudinal  valleT  to  the  north,  till  it  maets 
tb*  Cuda.  Tba  rivwr  formed  ay  this  junction  is  ealled 
Leu,  tod  runs  for  nanj  hundred  milai  to  the  north  em, 
ncttrmf  fr^  the  aouth  the  large  riven  Witim,  Olekma. 
uttl  Talbauhik.  Below  the  town  of  Yakutsk  the  Lena 
■aks  a  gnmi  bmd,  by  whidi  its  ooone  is  changed  from 
MiA-cast  to  Mwly  due  nor^,  sad  receives  ttam  As  east 
the  Aldan,  and  from  the  west  ^  Wilyui.  It  en  ten  the 
Nortbecn  Ocean  after  a  eourse  of  about  9009  miles.  (Pal- 
las: Geor^ ;  and  Ritter's  Ana.) 

BAIKAUTK.  a  lii;ht-efeen  nristy  ot  angite,  deriving 
itt  name  fmm  its  loealitv,  the  aunth  of  the  river  S^nnaaka. 
vfaeh  falls  into  Inke  Baikal. 

BAIL   Id  Scotland,  antientlj,  pled|;es  of  piosocution 
■ad  appearance  were  demanded  fiom  litigants  no  less  uni- 
versally than  in  England :  the  judicial  writs  in  both  countries 
being  ibsa  easentiuly  the  same.  The  writs  which  originate 
pnMcdii^  in  the  Court  of  Sessbn,  however,  do  not  usually 
■ake  muttioa  of  pledges;  and,  aoec»dingly,  bail  is  now 
liide  known  in  tiw  Seotoh  oourts,  and,  when  denaaded,  it 
HmitUmtimi  hmH.    This  bail  is  of  two  kinds:  caution  da 
Jadida  tuH,  uid  cantion  A  Jtukcato  tolvendo — phrasea 
derived  Aom  the  civil  law  through  the  medium  of  the  old 
fnoA  oonrtn,  and  answering  to  the  forthooming  borgb.  and 
lite  mnty  mm  law  will,  of  the  antient  eommon  law  of  Soot- 
had. 

Ia  aril  eases*  the  defendant — or  as  he  is  ealled,  from  the 
Fmch,  dtfatdar — ma.y  be  attached  or  arrested  till  he  And 
nbrtantial  bail,  or  caution  liejudieio  tiati,  by  two  •orts  of 
Tanant,>br«^^  warrant  snd  Jbght  warrant.  The  foreign 
■arrant  is  of  two  kinds,  usually  called  burgh  warrant  and 
ierder  warrant.  Of  all  these  the  burgh  warrant  appears 
the  most  antient,  and  from  it  the  others  are  perhus  de- 
rived. It  seems  also  to  have  a  conmon  origin  with  Uw 
foreign  [rffsrlhasrrif  at  London,  Bristol,  and  outer  towni  of 

^^'"flaiijJI  tearrani  is  a  burghal  or  civte  pcooeeding 
AeelBd  WMnrt  fcreiffn  debtors,  ft  appears  ts  eariy  as  the 
trignof  £ng  David  II.;  by  chapter  S6  of  whose  laws  it  was 
esKied,  tiiat  if  any  stranger  take  up  goods  or  neeessaries 
within  faorgfa,and  offer  to  go  away  learing  the  same  unpaid, 
he  ihaH  he  attached  and  detained  by  public  warrant  At 
la[igth.  after  varioas  detcnnina^ns  of  the  courts  on  the 
ntjeet,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  detail,  the  Act 
1(73,  c.  g,  was  passed,  by  which  the  custom  is  now  regu- 
httd.  The  foOowine  particulars  may  be  observed  on  the 
wfafaet The  privfl^  is  limited  to  royal  burghi,  and  to 
tek  debts  for  man's  meat,  horse  meat,  abuibnementg,  and 
ishcr  BerBhaodise  due  by  a  stranger  to  an  inhabitant  bnr- 

C&e  fteintiff  being  tae  merehani;  innkeepw,  or  stabler 
^lom  the  same  was  gotten,  and  to  whom  it  was  ori- 
^•diy  addalited,  and  baving  no  bond  from  the  stranger  nor 
■ay  odMT  aeeurity  •xoept  his  own  ewnpt-book ;  and  lastly, 
ihe  remedy  is  attaehment  and  imprisonawnt  of  the  stranger, 
^  warmt  of  the  magistrtttes,  on  plaint  to  them  made,  till 
be  M  caution  dejuduio  tiati  m  sny  process  to  be  brought 
fer  payment  of  the  debt  within  six  months.   Border  war- 
mtff  are  granted,  on  applicatbn  to  any  judge  ordinary,  on 
the  harden  between  England  and  Scotland,  against  debtors 
■hoK  domicile  is  on  the  opposite  side,  for  attaching  them 
til  they  ftnd  like  eautiMi  dejudido  aiati.  To  obtain  ^JOght 
—rum/,  fugm  wartmnt,  or  warant  against  a  debtor  as  tn 
nrdifiifiueiiyhjiiu.  a  petition  at  plaint  is  made  to  any  judge 
■^aaiy  by  the  creditor,  setting  forth  bis  debt,  and  his  in- 
fcnntn  and  belidT  that  the  debtor  is  about  to  flee  the 
(■Cdon  witboat  paying  the  same,  and  praying  warrant, 
*r  pitiuumi'i  uetb  on  the  premises  being  first  taken,  to 
kmc        baiire  tba  oourt  for  eumtnation.   With  this 
■fl^BBlin  the  ereditor  produces  bis  grounds  of  debt.  He 
wmt  dse  make  oath  to  nis  debt,  end  to  his  belief  that  the 
Utgrneeiu  to  abscond,  justifying  such  belief  by  a  stete- 
mm  of  its  grounds.   If  the  circumsunees  are  sufficient, 
Ian  Bill  or  judge  then  issues  his  wsrrant  to  bring  the 
iAkt'UfbM  him  fur  examination ;  at  which  examination 
'^■uttate  or  judge  must  also  look  to  any  ooUateral  evi- 
^■nn^  ms7  offer,    if.  aitor  doe  inquiry,  it  appear  that 
As  lAta  is  aboot  to  flee  the  kingdom  m  defraud  of  his 
*'<*.  warrant  is  grantad,  in  tenns  of  tiie  application,  to 
■■dm^vison  hua  titt  ha  find  caution  dt fumeu  tiati. 


In  maritime  oansea  the  deiandM*  M«l  And  CMtion  rit 

Jvdieio  aieti  etjudkatum  a«hi. 

The  Scots  law  of  bail  in  eases  ef  crime,  if  it  is  not  always 
explicit,  is  at  least  shut  up  within  a  aanrow  compass,  it 
being  almost  altogelhwr  contained  in  the  Acts  17U1,  c.  6, 
and  39  Geo.  III.  e.  49.  By  tbe  fcrnswr,  all  urimes  not  iit- 
forriag  capital  punishment  are  made  bailaUe;  and  for 
eleariog  tbs  metnod  of  finding  bail,  whether  before  or  aitor 
imprisMiment,  it  was  enacted,  that  on  the  application  of  the 
aeeused  to  the  committnr,  judges  of  justieian,  or  other  judge 
eompetani  fbr  oogniiion  of  tbe  crime,  and  ufer  to  find  suffi- 
cient caution  to  appear  and  answer  to  any  libd  that  shall  be 
laid  against  him  within  six  months  for  the  crime  whereunto 
be  is  charged,  under  such  penalty  as  shall  be  modified,  the 
judge  or  magiatmte  must,  if  the  crime  is  bailable,  modify 
the  bail  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  on  tbe  party  fimling 
the  required  bail  he  must  be  diacbarged.  In  the  same  act 
the  highest  bail  demandable  is  laid  down ;  but  by  1 1  Geo,  I. 
e.  36.  f  11,  tba  sums  so  fixed  were  allowed  to  be  doubled; 
and  by  39,Geo.  lU.  o.  49.  the  judge  or  magistrate  may 
extend  the  bail  to  1260/.  for  a  nobleman,  (00/.  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  300/.  for  any  other  gentleman,  biugess,  or  house* 
holder,  and  CO/,  for  an  inferior  person. 

BAIL,  in  civil  eauses.  signifies  the  auieties  who  become 
re^nsiUa  fi»  the  aKwarance  of  a  defendant,  arrested  by 
legal  inoeesa,  toanswer  to  the  complaint  made  against  him ; 
and  they  are  so  ealled  because  autiehtly  the  defendant  was 
bed/U,  dsliveied  or  committed  to  the  custody  of  his  bail, 
who  were  bound  to  produce  him  at  the  time  appointed  for 
his  appearance.  By  the  statute  of  ^3  Hen.  VJ.  o.  9,  tbe 
sheriff  is  compelled  to  admit  to  bail  all  persons  arrested  by 
him  in  any  personal  action,  or  because  of  any  indictment 
of  trespass,  on  reasonable  sureties  being  offured  for  their 
appearance :  and  if  he  reftise  to  ti^e  sufficient  bail  when 
ofiered.  he  is  Usble  to  an  action  by  the  party  arrested. 
Bail  were  formerly  either  commam  bail  or  aptfdai  bail, 
a  distinction  whiw  arose  thus :  —  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  the  defendant  was  in  all  cases 

IMoeess  against  his  parson  aetiiaUy  arrested ;  and  it 
was  then  discretionary  in  the  court  eithra  to  discharge 
him  on  common  bail  (that  is,  fictitious  sureties.  John 
Doe  and  Richard  Roe)  being  entered  for  his  appearance, 
or  to  detain  him  till  he  found  real  sureties  or  special 
bail.  But  this  discretion  in  the  court  was  abolished  by  the 
W  Oea  I.  0.29.  which  prorided  that  no  person  should 
be  held  to  special  bail  unless  the  demand  amounted  to 
10/.,  over  and  shove  costs,  which  sum  is  now  increased,  by 
the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV.  c.  71,  to  20/.;  and  for  less  than 
that  sum  no  debtor  can  now  be  arretted  and  required  to  give 
special  bail.  In  all  esses  where  the  defentunt  was  not 
actuikUy  arrested,  tbe  antient  fiction.  sUting  that  he  was 
deliveiM  to  bail  to  John  Doe  and  Richard  Hoe,  continued 
in  tiu  Court  of  King's  Benoh  to  be  the  only  mode  of  bis 
effiMtodly  0100102  an  appearance  to  the  suit  till  the  late 
aet  for.  uniltarmity  of  process  a  WiU.  IV.  0.  39.  s.  2.  which 
provides  that,  fbr  the  future,  the  appeamnce  of  the  defendant, 
m  esses  where  he  is  not  arresteo,  shall  be  by  entering  a 
memorandum  that  he  either  appears  in  person  or  by  some 
attorney  to  the  suit  instituted  by  the  plaintiff,  so  that  com- 
mon bail  is  now  entirely  abolished. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  special  bail  we  shall  explain, 
1 .  In  what  cases  and  in  what  manner  special  bsil  are  ren- 
dered necemary ;  2.  Who  may  become  apecial  bail ;  3.  The 
mode  of  putting  in  hail  and  their  justification ;  4.  The  na< 
ture  and  extent  of  their  liability ;  5.  Tbe  mode  in  which 
they  ma^  be  discharged ;  6.  Proceeding  cm  tbe  bail  bond, 
and  against  tbe  shsnff. 

1.  In  what  eaw  apmal  bail  ia  nsMMoryw— Webave  seen 
tbat  by  a  recent  act  a  defendant  esn  only  be  arrested  and 
held  to  special  hail  (which  are  convertible  terms)  where  tbe 
plalntiS"s  demand  amounts  to  20/.,  over  and  above  costs. 
To  satisfy  the  oourt  of  this  feet,  an  affidavit  must  be  made 
by  the  plaintiff  or  his  wife,  or  some  competent  third  person, 
stoting  explicitly  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  deU,  and 
deposmg  positively  to  its  being  unpaid.  If  the  claim  con- 
sist of  mere  damages  for  a  tort  or  bn^ch  of  contract,  an>) 
not  a  debt  in  monies  numbered,  the  defendant  cannot  hi 
held  to  bail  on  the  plaintiff's  affidavits  vithout  a  special 
order  of  tbe  court  or  a  judge.  Tbe  oourts  have  been  lung 
in  the  habit  of  making  such  orders  in  actions  of  specif 
Bssompsit,  fbr  breach  of  special  contracts,  and  of  trover  and 
detinns  for  tbe  conversion  or  detention  of  the  jdaintiff's 
goods.  If  the  plaintiff  *■  demand  is  br  jrpen^br  inid^ed 
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or  oontrMt,  (».  g.  if  the  debt  be  100/.  and  a  bend  is  given  fbr 
SOO/^  vith  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  void  if  the  debt  of 
100  J.  is  paid)  he  cannot  arrest  the  defendant  for  the  penalty 
(Oie  200;.)<  hut  only  for  the  debt  (viz.  the  100/.}  secured  by 
it ;  and  if  there  are  mntual  accounts  between  the  ^intiff 
and  the  defendant,  the  balance  is  the  sum  &r  vhien  alone 
qiecial  bail  can  be  required.  The  defendant  eannot  be 
arrested  in  an  action  on  a  penal  statute,  since  it  is  presumed, 
till  a  Terdiet  has  passed,  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  prohibited 
oflbnee ;  dw*  in  general,  can  a  person  be  held  to  bail  for  a 
cause  of  action  for  which  he  has  been  arrested  before. 

When  a  plaintiff  intends  to  proceed  by  holding  the  defend- 
ant to  special  bail,  a  capias  ia  issued  afiainst  ^e  defendant, 
commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  his  person  and  keep  htm  till 
he  has  given  bail  or  made  a  deposit  with  the  sheriff  according 
to  law.  The  amount  of  the  debt  which  has  been  sworn  to 
by  the  plaintiff  is  indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  writ  as  an 
authority  to  the  sheriff  for  the  amount  of  bail  or  deposit 
which  he  is  to  require.  The  defendant,  instead  giving 
bail,  may.  under  the  43  Geo.  III.  c.  46,  deposit  with  the 
sheriff  the  amount  swcnn  to.  with  10/.  for  costs,  on  Teceiving 
which  deposit  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  discbai^  him.  If  he 
does  not  make  this  depout  under  the  statute,  he  either  re- 
mains in  Uw  sheriff's  custody,  or  is  discharged  on  giving  an 
attorney's  undertaking  to  appear  according  to  the  requisition 
of  the  writ,  or  on  entering  into  a  bail-bond  to  the  sheriff 
with  two  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  the  condition  of  whvca 
is.  that  the  defendant  shall  duly  appear  to  answer  to  the 
plaintiff's  suit.  These  bail  to  the  sheriff  are  called  bail 
oeloto,  in  contradistinction  to  the  special  bail  or  bail  above, 
of  which  this  article  mainly  treats :  the  condition  of  the 
bond  thus  given  by  the  bail  below  can  only  be  satisfied 
either  by  the  defendant  being  actually  surrendered  before 
or  on  the  day  on  which  the  sheriff  is  to  return  the  writ,  or  by 
bail  above  bei  ng  duly  put  in  and  perfected  for  the  defendant, 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  afterwards  explained. 

2.  If^  may  beooms  bait.— Tho  general  qualification  of 
special  Ihu1  is  tiiat  they  should  be  househdders  or  feee- 
liolders.  A  peer  ci  the  realm,  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  servant  in  the  king's  household,  liable  to  be 
called  on  to  attend  the  king,  cannot  become  bail,  all  such 
persons  being  exempted  from  the  ordinary  process  of  the 
courts.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  courts  that  no  attorney  shall  become 
bail,  which  rule  faas  been  extended  to  their  clerks,  and  was 
intended  to  protect  attorneys  from  the  importunities  of  those 
who  employ  them ;  and  no  person  can  be  bail  who  is  indem- 
nified for  his  Uability  by  the  defendant's  attorney.  In  order 
to  prevent  extortion,  no  sheriff's  officer,  bailiff,  or  person  con- 
cerned in  the  execution  of  process  can  become  bail,  which  rule 
has  been  extended  to  keepers  of  prisons  and  tamkeys:  un- 
certificated bankruptti  and  insolvent  debttvs  are  disqualified 
from  beoKning  bail  by  th«r  want  of  sufficient  propeity ;  fer 
the  same  reason,  povons  who  have  auflbred  their  parents  or 
near  relations  to  receive  parochial  relief  have  been  rgected. 
Foreigners  cannot  become  bail  merely  in  respect  of  property 
abroad  which  is  beyond  the  onirt's  jurisdiction ;  but  it 
seems  that  British  subjects  may  become  bail  in  respect  of 
property  abroad  belonging  to  such  British  subjects. 

3.  Of  the  mode  of  putnng  in  or  recording  bait  and  their 
justiflcation. — Special  hail  may  be  put  in  by  the  defendant 
himself  or  his  attorney  in  pursuance  of  his  undertaking,  or 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  bail  in  order  to  their  own  indemnity ;  and 
by  the  4th  and  5tb  Will.'  and  Mary,  c.  4,  they  may  be  put  in 
either  before  a  judge  in  London,  before  a  judge  of  assize  in 
his  circuit,  or  before  a  ownmissioner  appointed  to  take  bail 
by  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  uiuerthe  seal  of  their 
court  When  bail  are  put  in,  they  are  required  to  make  a 
formal  acknowledgment,  called  a  reeogmxanee  qf  bail,  thM 
they  owe  to  the  plaintiff  a  sum  of  monev  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt  which  is  the  subject  of  the  action,  or  lOOU/. 
beyond  the  debt  if  it  exceed  loOO/.,  to  be  levied  upon  their 
property,  unless  the  defendant,  if  defeated  in  the  action, 
pays  the  debt  and  costs  or  renders  himself  to  prison ;  or,  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  either,  unless  they,  the  bail,  pay  the  costs 
and  money  recovered  for  him,  or  surrender  him  to  custody. 
If  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied  with  die  sufficiency  of  the  bail, 
he  excepts  to  them  by  entering  an  exception  in  a  book 
kept  for  that  purpose  at  the  juc^'s  chambers,  and  giving 
notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  wfendant's  attorney.  The 
hail  are  then  called  upon  to  jastify  or  prove  tbcnr  suffi- 
ciency, preparatory  to  which  a  two  days'  notice  is  given 
of  the  time  of  jnstifUation,  (which  may  either  be  before  a 
judge  in  chambers,  or  in  open  court,  and  in  a  country  cause 


by  affidavits  sworn  in  the  country,)  speciiying  the  Christiao 
and  surnames  of  the  bail,  and  Uie  street  or  place  and  the 
number  (if  any)  where  each  bail  resides,  the  object  of  the 
notice  being  to  give  ample  information  to  tlw  plaintiff  and  his 
attomew  to  enaUe  them  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  ti 
the  bail.  In  order  to  justify  their  auffleiency,  each  but  is 
required  to  swear  that  w  is  worth  double  the  sum  swon  to 
by  the  plaintiff  in  the  action,  over  and  above  his  debts,  and 
over  ana  above  any  other  sum  for  which  he  is  bail. 

The  bail  may  be  opposed  on  their  justification  by  personal 
examination  as  to  their  sufficiency,  or  by  affidavits  disclosing 
such  facts  as  show  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings,  or 
that  the  bail  are  really  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  engnge- 
ment.  The  corrupt  practice  of  men  hiring  themselves  irtit 
as  bail  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  when  Butler 
alludes  to  it,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  it  still  con- 
tinues to  a  considerable  extent.  Personating  another  per- 
son 80  as  to  render  him  liable  as  bail,  is  made  a  capital  felony 
bv  the  statutes  21  Jac.  I.  e.  26,  and  4th  and  6th  Will,  and 
Mary,  c.  4- 

A.  Of  the  extent  q/*  the  UabiUly  q^  dot/.— We  have  seen 
that  the  bail  enter  into  a  recognizance,  tiiot  if  the  defen- 
dant is  oonvieted  he  shall  pay  the  debt,  or  damages  and 
costs  recovned,  or  render  his  body  to  the  prison  of  theeourt ; 
and  therefore  if  the  plaintiff  proceed  in  bis  action  in  due 
time,  for  the  cause  of  action  expressed  in  the  process,  and 
regularly  recover  judgment,  the  boil  are  in  general  liable  to 
pay  the  money  which  he  recovers  or  to  render  the  defendant 
to  prison.   Antientiy  an  absurd  practice  prevailed,  that  if  a 
man  became  bail  for  another,  in  however  small  a  sum.  he 
was  bail  for  him  in  all  actions  brought  by  the  same  plaintiff 
against  the  same  defendant  during  the  same  term,  were 
the  sums  ever  so  great:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  plaintiff  dedarra  in  his  action  against  the  defendant 
fox  a  greater  sum  than  was  expressed  in  Uie  process,  the 
bail  were  wholly  discharged.   It  is  now  however  settied, 
that  whatever  sum  may  be  dedaied  for  or  recovered  by 
the  plaintiff,  the  boil  remain  liable ;  but  they  are  only  liable 
to  the  extent  of  the  snm  sworn  to  1^  the  pUintilt  and  the 
coats  of  suit,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the  amount  of  their 
reeognizanee. 

5.  The  modes  in  tohieh  the  bail  are  discharged.— The 
bail  are  discharged  either  by  performing  the  recognizance, 
or  by  some  matters  which  operate  to  excuse  them  from 
such  performance.  The  most  ordinary  mode  of  performance 
is  by  rendering  the  defendant  to  prison.  This  render  may 
be  made  either  by  bail  put  in  by  the  defendant  himself.  »r 
by  bail  put  in  by  the  sheriff,  or  by  the  bail  to  the  sheriff  for 
their  own  indemnity ;  and  as  the  only  object  is  the  necurity 
of  the  defendant's  person,  boil  merely  put  in  and  who  bav'u 
not  justified,  are  suffioent  for  the  purpose  of  surrenderiiiK 
him  (0  custody.  The  liability  of  the  bail  on  the  recognizance 
attaches,  acccnding  to  its  terms,  on  conviction  of  tlie  de- 
fendant— that  is,  on  final  jud^ent  being  entered  against 
htm  ;  but  as  the  recognizance  is  in  the  alternative,  they  aru 
not  immediately  fixed  with  the  debt,  &c..  but  have  a  certain 
time  allowed  1^  the  practice  o{  the  courts,  within  which, 
even  after  judgment,  they  may  discharge  themselves  by 
rendering  the  defendant's  person ;  the  length  of  which  in- 
terval is  determined  by  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  which  tli< 
plaintiff  proceeds  against  the  bail  on  their  recognizance. 

As  to  the  specitd  circumstances  which  operate  to  relievi 
the  bail  from  their  obligation,  the  general  rule  is.  tha 
wherever  by  the  act  of  God  or  by  the  act  of  the  law  a  tota 
impossibility  or  temporary  impracticability  to  render  thi 
defendant  has  been  occasioned,  the  courts  will  relieve  thi 
bail  from  the  unforeseen  conseqimwes  of  having  beoom' 
bound  for  a  party  whose  condition  is  so  changed  as  to  pa 
it  out  of  their  power  to  perfwm  the  alternative  of  thei 
obligation  without  any  default  of  their  own.  Thu^,  if  th 
principal  die  before  the  return  of  tho  writ  of  executio 
(the  capias  ad  salitfacietidum)  against  him.  or  if  befor 
that  time  he  is  made  a  peer  of  the  realm,  or  become 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  or  if  he  become  bank 
nipt  and  obtain  his  certificate,  or  be  discharged  under  a 
insolvent  act ;  or  if  he  be  sentenced  to  transportation,  or  t 
impressed  into  the  King's  service,  or  be  sent  out  of  tt 
kingdom  under  an  alien  act ;  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  guilty  < 
some  default,  as  if  he  do  not  proceed  in  due  time  or  i 
|>roper  manner  against  the  defendant ;  or  if  he  take  a  seei 
rity  from  the  defendant,  and  thereby  give  faim  time  witboi 
consent  of  the  hail,— in  these  cases  the  bail  are  exciim 
ttom  performance  of  thidr  oblig^i^^sal^  rolieved  1 
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tU  oaati>  1b  «■■■■  vhm  then  it  not  a  total  impouibility 
ttf  mkringte  bail,  bat  onlv  a  temporary  impracticability, 
thfl  canto  wfll  not  .abwilat^  ditehar^  the  bail,  bnt  will 
■MtlfaMBi  odier  modes;  as  by  iuuiDg  m Mabmu corpu*, 
m  orisrio  bnnr  up  the  defendant  to  be  rendared  in  eaiei 
wbm  ht  b  in  wgnl  custody  Sot  crima,  or  by  enlarging  the 
tiiDe  ir  f  ^'wg  tfaiiB  render. 
t.  Of  proeeSHngt  on  (As  bait-boiid  and  a/(aimt  the 
We  have  seen,  that  vhen  the  defendant  is  dis- 
Aar^  from  arreat,  he  in  moat  eases  enten  into  a  bail-bond 
vitb  snrrtiea  to  the  sheriff  the  oondition  of  which  bond  is 
that  tbe  defendmnt  appears  at  the  proper  time  to  answer 
to  the  plaintiff's  action.   If  speeial  bail  are  not  put  in  and 
justified  in  proper  time,  aecmdin^  to  the  rules  of  practice 
of  the  court,  this  bond  becomes  t/xfeitadt  and  the  plaintiff 
(hen  may  either  proceed  againat  the  riMiiff  by  eaUing  upon 
him  to  wing  in  the  defendanf  s  body  accordinff  to  the  com- 
,  nund  of  the  writ ;  ot,  if  ha  ia  satisBed  with  we  bail  to  the 
iberiff,  he  may  cauaa  the  sheriff  to  asugn  over  to  him  tbe 
b4il-bond.  under  the  statute  4  and  9  Ann,  c.  16.  s.  20,  and 
may  sue  the  defendant  and  his  bail  m  the  bond.  The 
plaintiff,  by  adopting  this  last  coune,  in  general  discharges 
the  shaiff  from  his  lialHUty ;  and  therefore  itisonly  lesorted 
10  when  the  sheriff's  bail  are  of  undoubted  sufficiency.  If 
tbe  plaintiff's  proeeedings  on  the  bail-bond  are  irr^ular, 
tSey  will  Cihe  other  proceedings)  be  set  aside  with  costs. 
Bat  the  courts  will  also  stay  such  proceedings  in  many  cases, 
even  when  they  Skie  regular ;  the  action  on  the  bail-bond 
!«ing  in  far^  only  a  subsidiary  proceeding  for  enforcing  the 
eeonsl  ol^ect  of  baiL    In  eases  where  there  is  really  any 
Jefeoee  to  the  oii^nal  action — any  fhir  question  to  try — it 
b  obriooa  that  thm  can  only  be  properly  and  satisftetorily 
tried  in  thai  aetioa,  and  not  in  the  ooUateral  aotim  on  the 
bail-baDd.    ThereftHre,  if  the  defendant  makes  application 
ti  tbe  oonrt  with  a  proper  affidavit  of  merttt  (i. «.  a  f[ood 
and  hwfiBl  defenee)  in  the  original  action,  the  courts  wdl  in 
eanenl  stay  proceedings  on  the  bait-bond,  so  ss  to  give  an 
epponunity  for  a  trial  in  tbe  caiginal  action. 

If  ih«e  is  no  hail-bond,  or  if  the  plaintiff  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  dwriVa  hail,  he  tskes  proceedings  agunst  the 
kberi^  who  ia  responsiUe  for  the  due  execution  of  the 
wiic    The  otaintiff  therefixv  obtains  a  rule  or  order  <it 
the  cowt  failing  npon  him  to  mabe  a  return  to  the  writ 
vfaiefa  must,  by  the  SO  Geo.  II.  c  37.  a.  S,  he  done  before 
MS  "—"1**  after  tbe  expiration  of  bis  offiea ;  and  the 
ide  mnathe  aemd  pecwmalfy  on  the  shaiiff  w  hia  uader- 
iheiijK   If  than  is  DO  return,  it  is  a  contempt  of  conrt,  and 
SB  Bttaefament  against  the  sheriff  wiU  be  granted,   1V>  the 
rrie  to  ncnrn  the  writ  the  sheriff  may  make  such  return  as 
ucnnsismit  with  &e  feet,  either  that  die  defendant  is  not 
band  in  1^  bailiwick,  or  that  he  haa  taken  him  (jcepi  eorptu) 
sad  has  him  ready;  or  that  be  is  sick,  or  that  he  has 
escaped,  or  has  been  rescued;  or  that  he  has  been  dis* 
chni^  m  Tf^^^g  a  depoait  with  the  sheriff,  under  the 
«1  Geo.  UI.  c.  4ft.  s.  9,  &e.,  &o.   If  the  return  is  false,  the 
•hniff  is  liable  to  an  action.   If  he  return  cepi  eorpua  at 
fwotMH  luAea,  and  if  speeial  bail  are  not  put  in  and  per- 
fected m  due  dme.  tbe  plaintiff  m^r  either  take  an  assign- 
MK  «f  die  bail-biHid,  and  pmeeed  tharaon  against  the 
had,  w  he  may  obtain  an  otder  of      court  requiring  the 
•beriff  to  bring  in  the  body  or  penon  of  the  defcadant. 
If  the  pbuBtiff  adopt  ttie  latter  eounw,  Iba  sheriff  must 
Mlier  bring  the  defendant  personally  into  court,  or  he 
■oat  pot  in  and  perfect  hail  within  the  time  alknred  by  the 
taie.  If  he  bil  in  dm  it  is  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which 
iQ  tfbehment  wiU  issue  on  an  affidavit  that  the  rule  has 
ken  duly  aored,  and  that  no  bail  is  put  in.   As  these 
f*iM        against  tbe  sheriff  are  (like  the  proceedings  on 
Ae  W>baad)  r^faided  by  the  courts  as  only  intended  to 
*ARe  die  attainment  of  sufficient  bail,  the  courts  will  also 
■  tt*  ease  extend  their  indulgence  to  the  sheriff,  and  stay 
At  poeeedings  against  him,  and  let  in  a  Irul  on  the  merits 
benefit  of  the  aheriff  or  the  bail,  or  tiie  defendant. 
Wffad  bail  being  put  in  and  perfected. 

1W  idea  on  the  antgect  of  bail,  which  were  formerly 
*J  —piiialsil,  and  diftnent  in  eaeh  separate  court,  have 
^<f  hie  mueii  simplified  by  rules  of  court ;  and  by  the 
AoTv  cited,  wc  uniformity  of  process,  which  was 
^^hsed  by  Lord  Tenterden. 

4^art  has  been  made  by  tbe  commissioners  for  in- 
ya^Mto  the  coorta  of  Common  Law,  recommending  the 
*'*&<f  aneat  for  dhht.  except  in  some  few  cases.  As 
^^'^uaegtaA  eaaos,  the  abore  ptoviaimis,  respeedng 
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bsil,  irill  wobably  ramafai  in  substance  nearly  unchanged 
(See  Tidd-a  PneHee,  odit  9;  Jervis's  Rule*  Courts 
Bacon's  AMdgmait,  edit  r,  tiL  Soak) 

BaUmBrrortm  saratios  requited  to  be  given  by  a  de- 
fendant at  common  law  who  sues  out  a  writ  of  error  to  n>- 
verse  a  judgment  whieh  has  passed  againat  h^ ;  aiid  the 
condition  of  the  reoognisanee  into  which  they  enter  is,  that 
the  party  suing  out  the  writ  oi  error  shall  |»oseeute  it  with 
eftct.  and  if  the  judgment  be  affirmed,  shall  satiKTy  the 
debt  and  costt  recovered,  together  widi  all  au<^  costs  and 
dam^^s  as  are  awarded  by  reason  of  the  delay  of  execution 
occasioned  by  the  writ  of  error,  or  dse  that  the  luil  shall  do 
it  for  him.  By  tbe  common  law,  no  bail  in  error  was  re- 
quired, and  a  defendant  might  therefore  delay  a  plaintiff 
of  his  execution  without  giring  any  sacuritv  to  prosecute  his 
writ  of  enor,  w  to  pay  the  debt  and  ooato  if  the  writ  failed. 
This  inoonvenience  waa  only  partiallv  remedied  by  the 
stetuto  3  Jac  I.,  e.  8,  which  required  baQ  in  error  only 
in  certain  partioalaT  actions,  and  by  the  13th  Car.  II.. 
Stat  ii.,  0.  2,  and  the  16th  and  17th  Car.  11..  c.  8,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  only  where  the  judgmrat  was  after 
verdict,  and  not  in  cases  where  the  defendant  suffered  judg- 
ment by  default.  And  accordingly  it  became  tbe  common 
practice  of  defendants  sued  upcn  bills  of  exchange  and 
other  simple  eootraeU,  and  having  no  real  defanqe.  to  delay 
tbe  plaintiff  by  suflering  judgment  by  defeult,  and  then  by 
bringing  a  writ  of  error,  in  iraich  case  they  were  under  no 
obligation  to  find  bail.  Theae  delays  have  been  effectually 
suppressed  by  a  late  salutary  act.  6th  Geo.  IV.,  o.  96,  a.  1, 
introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  requires  bail  on 
every  writ  of  error  after  ^udgOMBt  for  the  plaintil^  whethei 
by  default  ot  after  verdict,  nnleu  it  is  otherwise  ordered 
by  the  court  or  one  of  its  judgea.  The  hail  should  be 
put  in  within  four  days  after  deliwy  of  the  writ  to 
Um  Clerk  of  tbe  Errors,  otherwise  the  plaintiff  in  the 
origin^  aetion  may  treat  the  writ  of  error  as  ineffectual, 
and  proceed  to  take  out  execution.  -  The  recognizance 
is  taken  in  double  the  sum  recovered  by  the  judgment. 
The  bail  must  justify,  if  required,  and  may  be  oprnMsd  by 
the  idaiotiff,  in  the  aame  manner  as  has  been  described 
with  respect  to  bail  for  tbe  defendant's  appearance  in  the 
original  action.  But  as  the  engagement  is  not  alternative, 
like  that  of  the  bail  in  the  original  action,  but  absolute  to 
pay  the  sum  reeovmd  and  coats,  bail  in  error  cannot  dis- 
oha^  themselves  by  surrend«rin|g  their  principal ;  nor  are 
th^  entifled  to  rdiof  if  their  principal  beeomaa  bankrupt 
(See  Tidd'a  PraeUee,  eh.  44  (9tti  ed.) 

SaS  in  OriminiU  Cmm  are  tbe  sureties  ^iven  to  the 
crown  by  a  party  aceuied  of  a  crime,  and  who  is  allowed  by 
a  coort  or  nagistiate  to  be  at  liberty  till  trial,  on  giving  se- 
curity fer  hta  due  ai^eaniiee.  By  the  commou  law.  al: 
accused  persons,  even  though  cfaarged  with  heinous  felonies, 
were  allowed  the  privilege  ot  bail,  till  the  crime  of  murder, 
and  aft»wardi  treason,  and  other  felonies,  were  excepted 
by  statote.  Further  regulations  were  introduced  on  die 
subject  by  statutes  of  Henry  VI.,  and  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
whieh  eontained  many  nice  distinctions  as  to  the  offences 
which  were  bailable,  and  those  which  were  not  so.  But 
thflie  statutea  an  now  repealed  by  a  general  law,  the  7  th 
of  GccIVh  e.  64,  s.  1,  introduced  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  precisely  defines  and  merits  out  the  powers  and 
duties  of  justices  of  the  peace  as  to  bailing  parties  charged 
hefbre  diem  with  /tlomy.  By  this  statute,  where  any 
peraoB  ia  taken  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  felony  before 
one  or  mora  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the  charge  is  sup- 
ported by  positive  and  credible  evidence  of  the  fact,  or 
by  such  evioenoe  as,  if  not  explained  or  contradicted,  shall, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  justice  or  jusdeea,  raise  a  strong  pre- 
sumption of  the  guilt  of  the  person  charged,  such  person 
sbidl  be  committed  to  prison  to  take  his  trial.  But  if  only 
one  justice  is  present,  and  the  whole  evidence  given  before 
him  shall  be  audi  as  neither  to  raise  a  strmg  presumption 
of  guilt  nca>  to  warrant  the  dismuaal  of  the  charge,  such 
justice  shall  ordu-  die  party  to  be  detained  till  he  u  taken 
before  two  jusdees  at  the  least;  and  where  such  two  justices, 
or  any  two  justices  before  whcni  a  parl^  may  be  charged  in 
the  Brat  instance,  shall  deem  dw  evidence  not  auoh  as 
toraide  a  strong  presumption  of  guilt  and  to  require  the 
psrty's  committal ;  or  if  such  evidence  shall  be  adduced  on 
behalf  of  the  person  chained  as  shall,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
justices,  weaken  the  presumption  of  his  guilt  but  there 
shall  notwithstanding  ^pear  to  them  sufilcient  ground  for 
judicial  inquiry,  the  par^  charged  shall  W^dmitted  to  bal 
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hy  Buob  two  justices.  The  jiutient,  however  ue  not  re- 
quired to  hear  evidence  un  behnlf  of  the  party  charged, 
unless  it  appear  to  them  ooodueive  to  the  anus  of  justice  m 
ti  do.  Bdhra  they  admit  to  bul.  or  «oiQmtt  any  person 
ehw^ed  with  fokmy,  they  are  bound  to  take  the  examination 
of  such  penen.  mm  the  infonnation  of  those  who  know  the 
eit«umstane«8,  ud  to  fat  the  sane  into  writing,  and  to 
subscribe  their  names  to  the  hulment  and  examtnations, 
and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in  which 
the  trial  \%  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the  oourt.  By 
the  efi^t  of  this  statute,  the  power  of  a  tingle  justice  of  the 
peace  to  take  bail  for  felony  is  now  done  away,  and  sueb 
bail  can  only  be  taken  two  justices  either  afler  an  exa- 
mination by  one  Justice,  or  on  an  original  examination 
by  themselves.  With  respect  to  ndtdemeanort,  parties 
(^barged  therewith  are  in  general  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
bhil,  which  may  be  taken  by  one  justice  as  well  as  two  or 
more.  By  the  third  sectitm  of  the  above  ant.  any  justice,  on 
taking  bidl,  or  committing  a  person  for  misdtemeftDor,  is 
required  to  take  the  examinations  in  writing,  and  certify 
the  bailment,  and  deliver  the  examinations  and  retng- 
nizanoes  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  before  trial,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  cases  of  felony. 

The  abovementioned  aet  applies  only  to  the  taking  of 
bail  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  has  not  in  any  way 
affbcted  the  authority  of  the  superior  courts  of  law  to 
admit  prisoners  to  bail.  The  courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Exchequer,  at  any  time  during  term,  and  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  either  in  term  or  vacation,  may,  by-the  com- 
mon law,  award  a  habea»  corpus  to  bring  up  any  person 
committed  for  a  crime  under  the  degree  of  felony  or 
treason,  and  may  discharge  him,  if  it  appear  that  the  oom- 
mitment  was  illegal,  or  bul  him  if  it  appMir  doubtful.  The 
authority  of  the  chancery  la  said,  indeed,  to  extend  to  cases 
of  felony ;  tlutC  of  the  <Aher  two  courts  is  confined  to  misde- 
meanors. The  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  a  more  exten- 
sive authority ;  that  court,  or  any  one  of  ita  judges,  in  time 
of  vacation,  may  bail  a  party  committed  for  any  crime  what- 
ever, even  fbr  treason  or  murder ;  and  they  will  in  general 
exercise  this  authority  in  cases  not  capital,  and  dso  in  capi- 
tal eases,  where  the  oiroumstances  raise  a  presumption  of 
the  party's  innocence.  But  neither  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  nor  any  other  court  oan  bail  prisoners  in  execution, 
or  suffering  imprisonment  under  tn«  sentence  of  a  com- 
petent court  fbr  crime,  or  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority, 
unless  indeed  it  is  plainly  made  to  appear  to  that  court  that 
they  are  not  guilty  of  the  oftnoe,  or  unless  a  piisonv  is  in 
danger  of  losing  his  life  from  the  effeots  of  continued  con- 
finement And  it  seene  now  to  be  oonsidemd  as  settled 
Uiat  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  has  no  authority  to  admit 
to  bail  a  person  committed  by  either  House  of  Parliament  so 
-long  as  the  Parliament  is  sitting ;  though,  when  the  session 
is  at  an  end,  it  seems  admitted  that  it  possesses  such  power. 
No  person  can  be  bailed  for  felony  with  less 'than  two  sure- 
ties, and  it  is  usual  with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  re- 
quire four.  'The  sum  in  which  the  sureties  are  bound  ought 
never  to  be  less  than  40l.  in  case  of  a  capital  crime;  but  it 
is  discretionary  in  the  court  or  magistrate  to  require  a 
higher  amount,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and 
rank  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Care 
must  however  be  taken  not  to  require  such  excessive 
bail  as  in  effect  to  amount  to  a  denial  of  hail,  which  is 
one  of  the  grievances  complained  of  by  the  BUI  ot  Righta 
(1  William  and  Ifuy,  st.  II.,  o.  S),  and  is  prohibited  by 
that  act. 

By  the  1st  &  Sttd  Geo.  TV.,  c.  218  (the  Metropolis  Police 
Act),  it  is  lawftal  for  any  constable  or  beadborough  in 
London  attending  at  any  watchhouae  to  take  bail  from  per- 
sons charged  with  petty  misdemeanon.  without  warrant 
of  a  justice,  and  such  recognizances  shall  be  of  equal  obli- 
gation as  if  taken  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  (See  Black- 
stone's  Comm.,  b.  iv.,  e.  22 ;  Bacon's  Ahridgmmt,  tit. 
'  Bail  in  Criminal  Cases,'  7th  edit.) 

BAILIFF  signifies  a  keeper  or  snperintendent,  and  is 
derived  by  us  from  ,the  French  word  baiUi,  which  appears 
to  come  mim  ballivut,  and  that  from  bagalut,  the  Latin 
word  signifyine:  generally  a  governor,  tutor,  or  superintend- 
ent, and  also  designating  an  officer  at  Constantinople  who 
had  the  education  and  oare  ctf  the  Greek  emperor's  sons. 
(See  Do  Canse,  Gforfory.)  All  the  various  officers  who 
are  cslled  by  this  nanub  though  differing  as  to  the  nature  of 
Uwir  employments)  seem  to  nave  some  kind  of  keeping  or 
mpariatondince  tntrusted  to  them  hy  tiieir  Buperiar.  The 


sheriff  is  called  the  King's  bailiff,  and  his  oounty  is  his 
bailiwick.  The  kee|ier  of  I>a\'er  Castle  is  railed  the  bailiff; 
and  the  chief  magistrates  of  many  aotient  corporations 
in  England  have  Uiis  name.  But  the  chief  functionaries 
to  whom  the  name  is  applied,  are  the  bailiffs  of  sherifGi, 
the  bailiffs  of  liberties  or  franchisea,  and  the  bailiffs  of  lords 
of  manors. 

I.  Bailiffi  t\f  ther\ffk  were  antiently  appoftited  in  every 
hundred,  to  exeeute  all  process  directed  to  the  sheriff,  lo 
collect  the  King's  Sne«  wd  fee-farm  rents,  and  to  attend 
the  justioes  of  asBize  and  gaol  delivery  :  they  are  called  in 
the  old  books  hoiliffti  errant.  There  is  now  a  certain  number 
of  bailiffs  appointed  by  the  sheriff  in  his  county  or  liaili»ick, 
who  are  commonly  cedled  bound  bailiffs,  from  their  entering 
into  a  bond  to  the  sheriff  in  a  considerable  penalty  for  their 
due  and  proper  execution  of  all  process  which  the  sheriff 
entrusts  to  them  to  execute,  wheuier  against  the  person  or 
the  goods  of  individuals.  These  are  called  common  bailiffs ; 
but  the  stmiff  may  and  often  does,  at  the  request  of  the  ' 
suitor  or  otherwise,  entrust  the  execution  of  process  to  a 
person  named  merely  pro  Adc  vic$,  who  is  called  a  special 
bailiff.  The  bailiff  derives  his  authority  from  a  warrant 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  sheriff:  and  he  cannot  law- 
fully arrest  a  party  till  be  receives  such  warrant  It  is  a 
contempt  of  the  oourt  iVom  which  process  issues,  to  hinder 
the  bailiff  in  executing  it;  and  whan  a  party  is  taken  by 
the  bailiff,  the  law  considers  him  in  the  custody  of  the 
sheriff.  An  arrest  may  be  made  by  the  bailiff's  follower; 
but  the  bailiff  must  in  such  case  be  at  band  and  acting  in 
the  arrest.  The  bailiff  is  forbidden  by  the  Lord's  Dav  Act, 
29  Car.  II.  c.  7,  to  execute  process  on  Sunday  ;  and  he  is 
not  authorised  to  break  open  an  outer  door  to  make  an 
arrest  under  civil  process,  or  to  seize  goods ;  but  if  tlie  outer 
door  is  open,  he  may,  in  general,  break  open  inner  doors  in 
execution  of  the  process.  If  a  bailiff  misdemean  himself 
^otsly  in  the  exeoutioD  of  process,  as  if  he  use  unnecessuy 
vkilence  or  force,  or  extort  money  from  prisoners,  or  em- 
bezzle money  levied,  he  will  be  punished  by  attuhment 
ftoxa  the  court  from  whence  the  process  isiiues, 

Z  Th»  bailiff  <^  a  franchise  or  liberty  is  one  who  has  the 
same  authority  granted  to  him  by  the  lord  of  a  liberty  as 
the  sheriff's  bailiff  antiently  bad  by  the  sheriff.  These 
Uhertiet  are  exclusive  jurisdictions  which  still  exist  in  some 
parte  of  the  kingdom  (as  the  honour  of  Pontofract,  in 
Vta-kahire,  the  liberty  of  Grower  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
a^juning  counties)  in  which  the  King's  writ  could  not  for- 
merly be  executed  by  the  sherifiC  but  only  by  the  lord  of  tise 
ftanchise  or  his  bailiff  These  diatricte  proving  inconvenient, 
the  statute  of  Westminitor  tbo  Sd.,  c,  39,  provided,  that  if 
the  bailifl;  whm  oommsnded  to  execute  a  writ  wiUiin  the 
A^ohise,  gave  m>  answer,  a  writ,  with  a  clause  of  nois 
omittas,  should  issue,  auUiorixing  uid  commanding  the 
sheriff  himself  to  enter  the  franchise  and  execute  the  writ ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  in  every  case  to  insert  this  clause 
in  the  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  which  enables  the  sheriff  at 
once  to  execute  it  in  the  franchise.  If,  however,  the  party 
suing  out  the  writ  neglect  to  insert  this  dauae,  the  sheriff  is 
not  bound  to  enter  the  franchise :  though,  if  he  do  enter  it, 
the  execution  will  not  be  invalid :  but  if  a  sheriff's  bailiff, 
in  executing  such  a  writ  within  a  franchise,  is  resisted  by 
the  party  to  be  takeu,  and  is  killed,  it  is  not  murder ;  for  the 
haiUff  is  committing  a  trespass  in  consequence  of  the  clause 
of  non  omitat  not  being  inserted  in  the  writ 

S.  BaiUff*  of  manors  are  stewards  or  sgente  appomted  by 
the  lord  (generally  by  an  authority  unwr  seal)  to  super- 
intend the  manor ;  collect  fines  and  quit-icnto ;  inspect  ih» 
building ;  order  repairs ;  cut  down  trees ;  impound  cMtle 
trespassing;  take  an  account  of  wastes,  spoils,  and  misde- 
meanors in  the  woods  and  demoEne  lands ;  and  do  other 
acta  for  the  lord's  interest.  Such  a  bailiff  can  bind  his  lord 
by  acts  which  are  for  his  benefit  but  not  by  suidi  as  are  to 
his  prejudice  without  the  lord's  special  authixi^. 

(See  Bacon's  .^^'4^«nf,  tit  Bailiff;  7died.;  Tomline's 
Law  Dictionary,  same  title.) 

BAILIWICK,  from  the  French  baiUi,  and  the  Saxoii 
fK  (vicus),  the  street  dwelling-place,  or  district  of  the 
bailiff,  signifies  either  a  oounty  which  is  the  bailiwick  of  the 
sheriff;  as  bailiff  of  the  king,  and  within  which  his  jurisdic- 
tion and  his  authority  to  exeonta  process  extend ;  « it  aig- 
nifles  the  particular  liberty  or  fhuiehise  of  some  lord  wlio 
has  sn  exaosive  authcnd^  within  ite  limita  to  act  as  the 
sheriff  does  within  the  esanQr.  TSee  Buliff,  Saiunr. 
Bail.] 
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BAILLTOL,  a  town  in  France,  in  th«  department  of 
Nord.  It  ties  on  the  road  between  Lille  and  Dankerqne, 
MTenteen  miles  from  Lille  and  twentf-niiie  from  Dun- 
kerque.  It  is  ISf  miles  from  Paris,  N.  or  N.  by  B.,  venr 
near  the  Belgian  frontier,  on  the  little  riror  Bellebeo,  whleh 
flo«8  into  ue  Lys,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Scheldt.  It  is  a 
biis7  manufiuiiming  place,  vith  a  population,  in  1833,  of 
9823  for  the  commune,  and  flOl  9  for  the  town  Itself.  Twist, 
tape,  lace,  cloth,  linen,  towels,  and  napkins,  «re  among  the 
pradnotioui  of  its  indnstrimn  popubtioDf  also  pcMary, 
earthuiwara,  and  sslL  Bxoellffit  efaecte  ii  made  In  the 
D^fabooHiood.  Thh  town  has  suffeted  mtieh  by  Are, 
having  been  burned,  by  aeddent  or  by  an  enemy*  or  nx 
times :  the  laet  time  mm  in  IBSl.  It  vas  onoa  foitilled,  but 
is  now  an  open  town :  BO"  45*  N.  lat.,  Sf  44*  B.  long. 

Severn  villages  bear  the  name  of  BaQlenl ;  time  is  oM 
town  (6otir^)  so  oallod  in  tbe  department  of  SarUiSk  bat 
it  is  a  place  of  no  importanee. 

BAILUAGE,  a  French  term  equivalent  with  bailiwiek, 
a  district  or  portion  of  territory  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
an  officer  called  a  beiliif.  This  term  was  more  espedally 
appropriated  to  certain  sub-goremments  of  Switserland, 
whieh  at  the  time  Ooxe  wrote  his  trawls  were  of  two 
sorts :  the  one  consisting  of  certain  districtt  into  which  all 
the  aristoentioal  oantmis  were  divided,  and  over  which 
a  particular  officer  called  s  bailiff  Was  nppointad  by  the 
gDramment,  to  whieh  he  wu  HWOantaUe  Ibr  his  admi- 
niatntton  ;  the  other  composed  of  territories  which  did  not 
belong:  to  the  cantons,  but  ware  subject  to  two  or  more 
<^  then,  who  by  toras  appirinted  a  bailiff.  The  officer 
<rf  this  last  sort  of  bailliage,  when  not  restrained  by  the 
peeabar  prnrileges  of  certain  distriets,  had  the  care  of  the 
police,  and  under  limitation  the  jurisdiction  in  eivfl  and 
niminal  causes.  He  also  enjoyed  a  stated  revmue,  arising 
in  dilferent  places  fhim  various  duties  and  taxes.  In  case 
of  exaction  or  mal-adminiftiaiion  an  appeal  lay  to  the  can- 
tons to  which  the  particular  bailliage  belonged.  (Coxe's 
TVov.  in  Sm<x.,  4to.  Lond.  1774,  vol.  i.  p.  SU.)  These 
laltw  balBsges  ancientily  formed  part  o£  the  Milanese. 
Their  names  were  Mendrtsio,  Balema*  Loeanio,  Lugano, 
and  Val-lfania.  Uri,  Sehweits,  and  Undanral^n  pos- 
sessed Che  tfaraa  baiUiages,  BeUhuona.  Riviem,  aud  Val- 
Brenna,  all  which  had  alao  been  dismembwed  from  the 
Hflsnese.  Thn  chief  of  these  bailUages  were  oedsd  to  the 
eantons,  in  1513.  by  Maximiliaif  Sbrsa,  who  was  raiiwd  to 
the  ducal  throne  by  the  Swiss,  after  they  bad  sXpeUed  the 
troops  of  I^uia  XII.  and  taken  pOMession  of  the  duehy. 
FmiKis  sueeeasor  of  Lonis.  having  recovered  Xba  Milan- 
ese, and  secured  his  cmquest  by  the  victory  of  Marignano, 
purchased  the  fiiendstup  of  the  cantons  by  cmflrssing  tlieir 
right  to  the  ceded  territory ;  a  right  whieh  the  subsequent 
Dukes  of  Milan  were  too  prudent  to  dispute.  Tiiey  were 
fioally  confirmed  by  the  bouse  ctf  Austr^  (Ibid.,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  1 70,  41S.)  in  1737.  the  Italian  bailiwicks  were  snrren- 
deted.  with  the  eantosis  of  Switierland,  te  the  FrandL 
(Planca'a  HiH.  qf  ihe  HtlweL  Coitfadarme^t  Svo.  edit,  vol  iii.. 
p.  380.) 

Id  IBM,  when  Bonaparte,  as  first  eonsnl  of  fVanee^  i«- 
Bodelled  the  constitution  of  Switseriand,  Mid  inersued  the 
antient  mtmber  of  its  cantons  to  eighteea.  that  Tessin 
was  formed  out  of  the  Italian  boiliwieks ;  an  arrangement 
which  wu  afkerwaids  oonflrmed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  3Utb 
of  May.  1SI4,  and  recognised  uutbe  Helvetic  Diet  of  19tb 
Uamfa.  1815.  (See  the  Manitam't  fiir  3ath  I^b.  1803  and 
MdMay.  1»I6.)   

BAILLIE.  MATTHEW,  an  onineut  anatomist  and 
physician,  was  bom  in  Scotland  on  the  27th  of  Ootober, 
I761,at  the  manse  (or  parsonage)  of  Shotts,  in  Lanarkshire. 
His  Atfaer  was  tbe  Rev.  James  Baillie,  at  that  time  der- 
lynaB  thw  parish  irf  Shotts,  and  his  mother,  Dmrothea 
Hunter,  Mter  af  the  oclebrMed  anatomists  'William  and 
John  Hunter.  Soon  after  his  btrth  his  fitther  was  removed 
to  the  diaigw  the  chnreh  of  BothwaU,  a«l  subsequently 
lo  that  of  Hamilton*  at  the  school  vi  whieh  place  young 
Btillie  aeqiured  a  charaetar  both  fiw  industry  and  talent 
His  ratbo-  having  been  elected  professtMr  of  divinity  in  the 
Vnnm^  of  Glasgow,  his  education  was  carried  on  in  that 
I^tt*.  Dnrisg  tbe  three  years  of  bis  attendance  there,  tbe 
"nt  bro  were  devoted  to  tbe  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and 

tbe  third  to  mathematiua.  to  which  he  applied  diligeatty ; 

at  tbe  tame  time  he  attended  logic,  and  tbe  class  m  monL 

•duhasfhy,  at  th«t  tima  taught  bv  Dr.  R«id. 
Thnsti  laigiiiBllj  inelinadto  adopt  his  flrther's  prefpesion. 


or  to  enter  the  bar,  his  uncle,  Dr.  WiUism  Hunter,  hel 
out  such  indooements  ss  determined  him  to  choose  the 
medtsal  profession.  This  celebrated  individual,  at  that 
time  the  most  eminsnt  teacher  of  anatomy  in  London,  was 
desirous  of  superintending  the  education  of  his  nephew  in 
penoo,  a  sdienw  which  was  only  partially  practicable,  as.  in 
order  to  obtain  a  degree  of  doetor  of  madicine  from  one  of 
the  Engli^  unirentties,  it  was  necessary  that  part  of  hia 
time  should  be  spent  at  Oxibrd  or  Cambridge,  Measure 
were  aeoaidini0]r  taksn  at  GHasgow  to  proenre  fw  him  an 
axhibitian  to  Baliol  C<A1^,  Onttid,  which  b  in  the  gift  of 
the  proAsaen  of  the  Universtty  of  Glasgow.  Tbe  loss  of 
lus  lathsr  at  tiiis  time,  and  the  oonaequent  diminution  of 
tiie  family  income,  rendered  snoh  asastance  vwy  desirable. 
It  was  at  last  obtained,  and  in  March,  1779,  he  intimated  by 
letter  to  his  uncle,  that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  to  Oxford. 
This  letter,  asking  advice  from  his  uncle  as  to  his  studies 
and  eondnot  on  his  first  entrance  into  life,  is  highly  creditable 
to  him:  it  displays  good  sense,  correct  principle,  and  a 
degree  of  tender  feslmg  towards  his  mother  and  sisters, 
wmefa  he  ooatinaed  to  exhibit  througfaoitt  the  wtu^  of  his 
and  their  lives. 

On  hia  waylo  Oxford  he  visited  London,  and  fer  the  first 
time  saw  his  distinguished  uncls,  ttixxi  whom  he  reoeived 
diractiona  raspssiing  his  stadias,  whidi  he  prosecuted  in  an 
entire  ^ear  at  Oxfeid.  But  aubseiiuently  ha  visited  the 
univernty  wly  at  term  time,  spending  all  the  intervening 
periods  m  London  with  his  umdes,  whose  leottires  he  at- 
tended, as  well  as  those  of  other  eminent  teaeheM  in  othw 
departments  of  medicine.  Two  years  after  ha  had  com- 
menced his  studies  in  London,  he  beoame  a  teacher  in 
his  unole's  anatomical  theatre  in  Great  Windmill  Street, 
in  the  capaoitr  of  demonstrator.  About  a  year  after  this 
time  Dr.  William  Hunter  died,  and  bequeathed  to  liu 
nephew  the  use  of  his  splendid  mtiseum.  bis  anatomical 
theatre  and  house  in  Ghreat  Windmill  Streets  as  well  as  a 
small  estate  in  Scotland  (whic^  Baillie  generously  gave  up 
to  his  uncle  John  Hunter)  and  an  annuity  of  100/-  a  year 
Dr.  Hunter,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  told  his  nephew, 
'  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  him  but  little  money,  as 
be  had  dwived  too  mnoh  ploasuN  from  making  hia  own 
fortnne  to  deprive  him    doing  the  same.* 

Hie  eoanence  of  lus  uncles  pcoved  a  spur  to  Baillie 
to  sustain  the  eharaoter  of  the  femity.  Be  foUowed 
their  example  of  indefatigable  industry  and  unremitting 
diligence  in  investigating  the  healthy  structure  of  the 
human  body  and  its  functions,  as  well  as  the  deviations 
from  this  in  the  various  morbid  structures  which  are  jna- 
sented  in  the  dissecting-room.  The  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired inoved  the  feundatioo  of  his  future  usefulness  and 
fame.  From  bis  own  experience  he  always  contended  fat 
tbe  necessity  of  a  niinute  acquaintance  with  anatomy,  for 
the  Bucoessml  practioe  of  medicine.  He  also  mainta^ed 
the  importanoa  of  an  acquaintance  with  physiolc^,  or  a 
knowledge  d  (be  fiinetiwis  td  the  difiereta  organs  of  the 
body.  *  It  is  impossible,'  he  stataa  in  his  intradnctory  lecture. 
*  fer  men  to  examine  the  stnistara  of  an  animal  body.  wiUi- 
out  reasoning  abont  the  m»  of  the  seveml  parts ;  and  it 
would  be  a  very  unproBtable  pursuit  to  attend  to  the  one. 
except  as  being  sulMervient  to  the  other.* 

In  1785,  two  years  after  William  Hunter's  death,  Baillie, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  gave  his  first  course 
of  anatomical  lectures :  thus  in  his  twen^-Hflh  year  taking 
upon  himself  the  task  of  supplying  the  place  of  one  whose 
talents  as  a  lecturer  were  of  the  first  rank.  But  so  well  was 
he  qualified  fer  the  office,  that  tbe  number  of  pupils  at  the 
M^KKd  did  not  diminish.  In  his  introductory  lectures  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  now  universallv  received 
q^nun,  that  the  vital  actions  of  the  body,  morbid  as  welt  as 
healthy,  are  oatried  w  in  the  extzeme  vessels,  or  more  mi- 
uule  tissues  of  the  organs.  '  It  must  have  oocuired.'  he 
observes,  *  whmwver  men  were  disposed  to  reason  on  the 
Butgeot,  that  Uie  actions  of  an  animal  body  are  not  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  larger  parts,  but  to  tbe  smaller,  of  which  these 
an  composed.  Hence  the  examination  of  minute  structure 
is  evidently  more  connected  with  physiology,  and  if  ev«r 
the  latter  is  to  be  known  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  me- 
dium of  tbe  former.*  He  took  eve^  opportunity  of  pre- 
serving morbid  structure,  and  thus  formed  a  museum,  in- 
ferior indeed  to  that  of  tbe  Hunters',  but  of  great  value, 
which  now  enriches  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
Tbin  oollectiim  was  liberally  presented  to  that  body,  by  Dr. 
Baillie  during  bis  life-time,  along  with  400/.  to  keep  it  in  a 
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£ roper  state  of  preservation.  To  the  same  body,  in  his  vilU 
B  beaueatbed  his  medical  library. 

In  1787,  though  only  a  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  he  was  ap- 
pointed pbysician  to  Sl  George's  Hospital,  and  two  years 
afterwards  be  received  his  decree  of  Doeioe  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  which  he  became  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  1 789  he  married 
Sophia,  the  seoond  daiqfhter  of  Dr.  Denman,  at  tinw 
a  very  eminent  aeeottobeur  in  London. 

Previous  to  his  appointmmt  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  ha 
bad  enjoyed  few  opnoortnnitiei  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  praiBtteal  |nrt  of  his  {wofession :  but  his  assiduity  and 
natunl  powers  of  observation,  aided  1^  his  elear  perception 
and  oorrect  reasoning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  not  only 
to  beeone  equal  to  others,  but  highly  distinguished  finr 
his  power  of  diseriminating  diseases  in  the  lining  body,  or 
in  what  is  teehnieally  termed  the  dtagnotis  of  diseases. 
Respecting  his  attainments  in  this  way,  he  spoke  with  great 
modesty  and  truth.  *  I  know  better,  perhaps,  than  ano- 
ther man,  from  my  knowledge  of  anatomy,  how  to  discover 
a  disease,  but  when  I  have  done  so.  /  do  not  know  better 
haw  to  cure  it.'  This,  however,  was  scarcely  possible ;  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  particular  disease  with  which  the  phy- 
sician liM  to  eontena  is  the  first  step  towards  its  correct 
treatment;  be,  therefiwe,  who  knows  wedariy  with  what 
diaeaae  «  patint  is  afflicted,  is  most  likely  to  raooeed  in 
earing  it 

Tb  mkler  ttw  eolleotions  of  his  undes,  as  well  as  hia 
own.  nseftd  to  the  public,  he  undertook  an  examination 
of  them,  and  in  1795  published,  wtth  his  Morbid  Anatomy, 
'  ■  work  which,  whether  we  consider  the  subject  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  has  been  justly  estimated  as 
one  of  tbe  most  practically  usefbl  and  valuable  acquisitions 
to  medical  science.'  (Wardrop.)  It  was  soon  translated 
mto  French  (two  translations)  and  Italian,  and  into  German 
by  Professor  Soemmering.  About  four  years  after  tbe 
appearance  of  this  work  be  began  to  publish  engravings 
for  its  illustration :  these,  as  well  as  ^e  wwk  itself,  will 
remain  a  lasting  memorial  of  tbe  zeal,  the  industry,  and 
the  talents  of  their  author.   He  also  published  various 

Cpers  in  the  l^auaeHoiu  vf  the  RojftU  Society  (irf  which 
was  a  fellow)  and  in  different  medieal  pniodicals :  these 
an  now  eolleeled  in  the  edition  of  his  wnks,  edited  by  Mr. 
'Wardrop,  He  likewise  edited  HVilliam  Hunter's  work  on 
the  QrwBid  Utmu  (left  in  MS.),  to  which  be  made  some 
•dditions. 

To  a  sectmd  edition,  published  in  1797,  of  his  Morbid 
AmtomUf  he  added  the  '  Symptoms'  of  tbe  di^rent  morbid 
lesions  described  in  it,  so  far  as  they  were  known ;  but 
scarcely  anything  &rther,  though  he  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an  account  of  the  dissections 
of  interesting  cases,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  pub- 
lished in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works.  In  1799  be 
resigned  his  office  of  physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital, 
and  also  his  anatomical  lectures,  his  time  being  entirely 
occupied  in  the  praotiee    hh  profession 

The  progress  of  a  physician  is  prorerbially  slow ;  and 
though  no  man  labomm  more  in  eanylife  than  Dr.  Baillie, 
and  no  one  ever  commenced  under  more  fevonrahle  circum- 
stances,  be  was  ueaiiy  forty  years  of  age  before  be  found 
himself  folly  established  in  practice.  His  progress  from 
this  time  was  rapid  and  his  success  complete.  This  was 
much  promoted  by  his  anatomical  knowledge,  and  also  by 
his  being  known  as  the  relative  of  such  distinguished  men 
as  tbe  Hunters ;  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Donman  greatly  assisted  in  introducing  htm  to  practice. 
Dr.  Pitcairn,  having  been  obliged  to  relinquish  his  practice 
and  retire  to  a  warmer  climate,  recommended  Dr.  l^illie 
to  bis  patients ;  and  though  Dr.  Pitcairn  was  able  to  return 
partially  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  profession,  the  death, 
which  occurred  in  1809,  of  this  able  physician,  made  a  most 
fevouT«hle  opening  for  Baillie.  On  tnis  accession  of  practice 
Dr.  Baillie  removed  dnm  Windmill  Street  to  Grosvenor 
Street 

Dr.  Baillte  added  to  his  great  fecility  in  dmgnosia  a  know- 
ludge  of  tbe  precise  effects  and  extent  of  the  powerv  of 
medicines.  He  excelled  in  the  art  of  delivering  hia  opinion 
on  a  case,  being  concise,  clear,  and  practical,  his  language 
simple,  and  remarkably  free  fVom  technicalities.  His  man- 
ner .was  natural  and  unassuming,  yet  decided  and  im- 
pressive.  He  was  the  same  to  sU  persons  and  on  all  occa- 
sions -  '  bis  benevolent  principles  led  him  to  disclaim  all 
(liitinetionB  in  his  mode  of  aduresang  the  sick.' 


He  was  remarkable  for  tbe  omaiderate  attentwn  which 
he  paid  to  the  feehngs  of  his  professional  brethren,  more 
particularly  to  the  younger  members  of  the  professitm.  Tho 
oonsequenee  was  that  he  never  lessened  the  confidence  of  the 
patient  in  his  ordinary  attendant,  while  he  himself  acquired 
the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  whom  he  met  in  consultation. 
It  was  one  of  his  characteristio  traits  to  be  remarkably  puno* 
tual  to  the  time  a]n[K>ittted  for  consultation.  This  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  a  man  who  knew  so  well  tbe 
value  of  time,  uid  whose  profenional  duties  required  fivm 
bim  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  tbe  space  of  many  years.  *  He 
used  to  narrate,  in  the  most  open  manner,  the  history 
bis  own  life,  and  to  describe  to  the  younger  members  of  the 
profession  the  rocks  and  shooU  which  he  had  met  with, 
contrasting  these  with  his  long-iooked  for  hut  ultimate 
success.  He  pointed  out  the  neoessi^  of  competency,  of 
integrity,  and  of  industry,  and  the  slow  progress  of  the 
most  eminent  men  who  had  gone  before  them ;  and,  on  the 
oUier  hand,  the  transitory  fame  of  all  those  who  had  ever 
attempted  to  gain  professional  reputation  as  if  by  storm.' 

Amid  so  much  that  was  excellent  in  his  character,  a  re- 
gard for  impartiality  and  truth  requires  us  to  state  that, 
during  the  period  when  he  was  most  iHiUy  occupied,  he 
frequently  exhibited  an  irrit^ity  of  temper  which  perhape 
cacwed  more  regret  to  himself  than  annoyance  to  others : 
for  any  display  of  it  was  followed  by  sineeie  eompnnction, 
and  efibrts  to  make  repatmtion  to  tboee  who  had  suffered 
from  it  Ik  is  difficult  to  say  whether,  in  cases  where  be 
oonsidered  remnneratioD  for  his  services  beyond  the  means 
of  the  p^ient  his  generosity,  or  the  delicacy  with  which 
he  earned  it  into  effect  the  jgreatest  His  refined 
regard  for  tbe  feelings  of  tbe  objects  of  hia  kindness 
greatly  eidianced  its  x'aluo. 

'  His  physical  frame  was  feeble,  compared  with  his  men- 
tal powers.  He  was  under  the  middle  stature,  and  of  rather 
a  slender  form.  His  countenance  was  marked  with  a  great 
deal  of  sagacity  and  penetration.'  He  continued  in  tbe 
unremitting  exercise  (with  a  few  occasional  exceptions)  of 
his  profession  till  the  spring  of  tbe  year  1823.  when  he  became 
affected  with  chronio  mflammation  of  the  trachea  (or  wind- 
pipe), for  which  be  went  to  Tonbridge,  and  afterwards  to 
his  estate  in  Oloncestershue,  whoe  be  died  on  the  S3d  of 
September,  1623.  in  the  $3A  year  of  bis  age. 
*  Dr.  Baillie  was  frequenlJv  called  upon  to  render  his  pro- 
fessional services  to  members  of  the  royal  fomilv.  The 
Princess  Amelia,  Cteorge  III.  (on  whom  he  attendeil  for  ten 
years),  and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  appointed  him 
tb«r  physician.  His  friends  erected  a  monument  to  him, 
with  a  suitable  inscription,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  mental  training  which  he  underwent,  having  the 
benefit  of  commencing  his  education  under  such  able  in- 
structors as  Professors  Jardine  and  Reid,  of  Glasgow,  and 
having  his  medical  studies  superintended  by  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  was  admirably  calculated  to  produce  such  a  cha- 
racter as  Dr.  Baillie.  The  advantages  irtiioh  be  M^tqred  by 
his  connexions  with  the  Hunters  and  Dr.  Denman  may  be 
regarded  l^  some  as  the  causes  ctf  bis  eminent  sueoessL  But 
perhaps  it  would  be  a  more  just  view  of  bis  career  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  these  very  would  have  proved  ruinoua, 
by  inducing  a  fatal  reliance  on  them  alone,  to  any  person 
not  possessed  of  suoh  resolution  and  self-dependence  as  Dr. 
Baillie.  It  was  no  unmerited  eulogium  which  was  passed 
upon  him  by  bis  distinguished  contemK^ary  Sir  H.  Davy, 
when  he  sud  of  bim,  '  his  highest  ambition  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  enlightened  and  honourable  physician:  bis 
greatest  pleasure  appnred  to  be  in  promotmg  tlw  happineu 
and  wel&re  of  othera.' 

His  works  have  been  published  in  2  vols.  8va,  London. 
1 825,  edited  by  Mr.  Wardrop^  who  has  prefixed  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  from  which  most  of  the  above  particulars  are  taken. 
Iliere  is,  besides  his  Engravingt  Morbid  AneOomy,  1 
voL  4to.  2nd  edit  London,  1805,  a  posUmmona  volume,  of 
wbieb  only  ISO  copies  were  (acocnding  to  directions  in  hia 
will)  printed,  but  not  pnUished.  It  contains  his  two  intro- 
ductory lectures  to  bis  anatomical  class,  1 785 ;  his  Gulstonian 
lectures  on  the  nervous  system,  delivered  before  the  CoUego 
of  Physicians,  in  1 794 ;  and  some  brief  observations  on  a 
number  of  diseases,  in  which  be  communicates  the  result  of 
bis  experience,  after  the  manner  of  Heberden's  Comm/m~ 
.  faries.  These  are  marked  by  tbe  same  good  sense  and  just 
observations  which  characterize  his  other  writings. 

Under  the  head  *  Of  some  Affections  of  the  St(Hi»ch,'  be 
eomhats  the  pt^lar  o|rfiii(m  that  young  meets,  sneb  as  veal 
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and  fhidwi.  ud,  ftbore  kU,  booon,  ire  easy  of  digestion, 
and  lit  for  debcata  stomachs  or  convalescenbi.  *  Moit  coin- 
monW,  unHl  fiiod  that  is  very  fat,  or  much  salted,  or  fried, 
is  ^fficult  of  dtgestioa,  and  ihoijd  either  be  eaten  very 
sparingly,  or  should  be  altogether  avoided.  Young  and 
white  ammal  food  is  in  general  more  difficult  of  diKettion 
than  what  is  brown  and  of  middle  age.'  (Baillie's  Posthu- 
mow  IfdritM,  p.  189.) 

BAILLY.  JEAN  SYLVAIN,  was  bom  at  Paris.  Sep- 
tember 15,  1736.  His  father  and  grand&ther  were  artists 
of  some  reputation,  and  the  former  was  attached  to  the  court 
as  garde  de»  /ofefaoMX,  and  was  besides  the  author  of  many 
forgotten  poenks.  principally  parodieB.  The  sulyect  of  our 
mMnoir  applied  himself  early  to  both  the  paternal  pursnita, 
and  eompoaed  aone  tragedies,  which  Lanooe  (a  suooeuful 
writer  both  in  tragedy  and  eomedy)  *  approved  of^  but  with- 
ont  recommending  any  fhrUmr  attempts,*  that  is,  oiTilly 
hinted  were  good  mr  nothing. 

An  accidental  acquaintance  formed  with  Lacaille,  at  the 
house  of  a  common  friend,  was  Bailly's  first  motive  to  at- 
tach himsdf  to  astronomy.  The  first  fruits  of  the  instruc. 
tion  which  he  receiTed  from  this  great  master  were  some 
lunar  obserratiana,  ptwMlted  to  the  Academy  ia  1 762.  He 
wa«  reeared  into  this  body  in  1763,  and  had  preTiously 
made  one  among  the  Tarions  calculators  of  the  orbit  of  the 
comet  of  1759.  In  1763  he  reduced  LacaiUe's  observatioDS 
of  zodiacal  stars,  and  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
theory  of  the  satdlites  of  Jupiter.  This  was  the  subject  of 
the  prize  oAred  by  tiwAeaoBm^  for  1764 ;  and  Bailly,  by 
applying  tbe  fonnnba  wlneh  Qairaut  had  employed  in  his 
lunar  theory,  was  enaUed  to  deduce  flrmn  the  hypothesis  of 
gravitation  sercial  of  the  ineqnalitias  obaemd  by  Bradley 
and  Wargentin.  The  priie  was  gained  by  Lagrange,  who. 
hy  a  new  and  mora  powerful  analysis  of  hia  own,  earned  the 
theory  mu^  further ;  bat  the  attempt  of  Bailly  immediately 
placed  him  among  the  suoeesaara  of  Newton.  His  essay 
SuT  la  Tkeorie  de»  SateUite*  de  Jupiler  was  published  in 
1766.  In  1771  he  wrote  a  curious  and  original  paper  on 
the  light  of  the  satellites  oi  Jupiter,  which  he  had  mea- 
sured by  finding  how  much  the  object-glass  of  a  telescope 
must  be  diminisned  in  order  to  make  these  bodies  disappcur. 
In  1775  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  history  of  astro- 
nomy, of  whidi  we  shall  presently  speak.  The  whole  of 
tbis  publication  aras  comptoted  in  1 787  by  the  appearance  of 
hia  Indian  Attronomyi  and  the  supplementary  works 
which  at  diSmnt  timea  came  ftom  hia  pen  were  LeUrta  aur 
CAtlmtide,  1779;  LeHmmrFOriginedeaSciawet,  1777; 
Buai  snr  le$  AMst  et  tur  kur  Hittoire,  written  in  1781- 
83.  published  poBthnmoasly  in  1799.  Their  author  was  a 
ran^date'for  tbe  secretaryship  of  the  Academy  in  1771,  at 
wfaidi  time  Condorcet  was  preferred  by  the  exertions  of 
D'Alembent.  But  Bailly  was  elected  to  the  Aoadhnie  Frann 
jmte  in  1 784,  and  to  the  Aeadimie  dea  Intcriptima,  &c.,  in 
1785.  he  and  Fontenelle  being  tbe  only  two  instances  of 
Frenchmen  who  belonged  at  once  to  all  the  three  academies, 
and  himself  the  only  academician  whose  bust  admned  their 
Ubrsry  during  the  lift  of  the  original. 

We  shall  complete  the  references  to  the  scientific  life  of 
Bailly  mentioning  his  reports  to  the  Academy  of  8«ences 
on  animal  magnetism  (1784).  and  on  the  plan  of  a  new 
Hotd-Dieu  (1786).  aa  well  as  his  &age»  of  Charles  V., 
Moli^re,  COTneille,  X.acaille.  Leibnitz.  Cook,  and  Qreaset. 

Tbe  first  tendency     both  tbe  French  revolutions  has 
been  to  bring  fcurwara  men  of  letters  to  a  prominent  place 
in  the  management  of  public  aflhirs.   At  tbe  election  of 
ihe  States-General  in  1789,  Bailly  was  the  first  chosen  for 
Paris.   He  had  previously  acted  as  secretary  to  the  assem- 
tiled  body  cf  electors,  and  their  deliberations  have  been  pub- 
lished in  three  octavo  volumes.    Lalande  says  *  his  talent 
for  writing  was  well  known;  the  interesting  reports  which 
he  had  made  on  animal  magnetism  and  on  the  new  hospital 
bad  caused  a  sensation  amone  the  public ;  bis  Austere  and 
ntional  character  had  given  nim  a  high  moral  reputation.' 
He  was  chosen  president  of  tbe  Tier»-iUU  (June  17,  1789), 
the  day  after  that  body  declared  itself  a  national  aiaembly. 
He  beM  this  office  during  the  memoraUe  sittinn  at  the 
Sr»  de  Paume  on  the  30th,  and  at  the  chumh  «f  8t  Louis 
enifaeS^d.  daring  the  personal  attempt  of  the  king  to  dis- 
ptne  tiie  aaaembly ;  at  the  oomolidation  of  the  three  orders 
oa  Oie  37th,  and  till  July  2d.   It  might  be  the  national 
itifreieBtatiTes  li^t  that  their  president  bad  not  the  energy 
KfMal  by  the  stale  of  things :  tbe  short  but  decisive 
aosenrto  tiie  king's  message  to  disporae  eama  fhnn  Mira- 


bean,  not  from  Bailly.  But  he  ajppean  to  have  been  tncir 
organ  of  conciliatioo  in  the  previous  attempt  to  unite  the 
three  orders ;  and  his  address  to  the  clergy,  on  their  joining' 
the  Tiera4iat  (which  they  did  before  the  nobles  on  the  2!2d). 
is  a  skilfbl  compUmenL  His  conduct  pleased  the  people  of 
Paris,  who  elected  him  mayor  of  their  city  on  the  ISth  of 
July,  being  the  time  when  the  king  returned  to  it  after  the 
foil  of  the  Bastile.  On  presenting  the  keys  of  the  town  to 
Louis  XVI..  the  new  mayor  thus  addreued  him:  'Sire,  I 
bnng  your  Mtgesty  the  keys  of  your  good  town  of  Paris ; 
they  are  the  same  which  were  presented  to  Henry  IV. ;  he 
had  regained  ireeonquia)  bis  people,  here  the  people  has 
regain^  iu  king.'  At  this  period  Hirabeau.  Lafayette 
and  Bailly  were  the  three  most  marked  men  of  tbe  revolu- 
tion ;  and  Mignet  calls  the  first  the  tribune,  the  second  Uie 
general,  and  the  third  tbe  magistrate,    the  pe^le  of  Ktfib. 

During  the  period  of  his  mayoralty,  no  accesaion  to  any 
violent  measure  distinEUtshed  BaiUy's  nmduet ;  the  most  re- 
markable proposition  he  made  to  the  Assembly  was  that  for 
the  celebration  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  (June  5,  1 790). 
He  completely  satisfied  neither  extreme,  being  charged  with 
devotion  to.  and  contempt  of^  the  royal  cause,  by  the  two 
parties.  We  must  pass  over  tbe  events  of  his  life  until  we 
oome  to  that  of  the  17th  of  July,  1791.  The  attempt  at 
escape  on  the  part  of  the  king  bad  irritated  the  republican 
party,  and  the  gathering  of  foreign  troops  on  the  frontier  had 
lent  colour  to  their  violence.  A  tumultuous  assembly,  headed 
by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Jaa^ins  (as  they  were  afterward 
called),  aaaemUed  in  the  Chaiu  de  Mars  to  petition  for  tbe 
detbronement  of  the  king.  *  Two  invalids  whom  they  took 
for  s^ies  wen  massacred,  and  their  heads  plaoed  on  pikes. 
The  insurreetioa  became  alarming  ;  Lafayette  came  again 
to  the  Champ  deHars  at  the  head  of  1200  National  Guvds. 
Bailly  accompanied  him.  and  caused  tiie  drapeau  rouge  to 
be  unfliried.  The  multitude  was  summoned  m  the  manner 
required  by  law.  but  would  not  retire,  and  crying '  A  bat  U 
drapeaurougaf  assailed  the  Guard  with  stones.  Lafayette 
Caused  them  to  fire  in  the  air ;  the  crowd  was  not  intimi- 
dated, but  recommenced  its  attack;  then,  forced  by  the 
obstinacy  of  the  rioters.  Lafoyette  ordered  them  to  fire  again, 
but  this  discharge  was  real  and  murderous.  The  frightened 
multitude  fled,  leaving  many  dead  on  tbe  field ;  the  riot 
ceased,  order  was  resUwed,  but  blood  had  flowed,  and  the 
neople  never  fivgave  either  Lafoyette  or  Bailly  the  atm 
necessitjr  to  whim  itadir  had  redneed  them.  It  was  a  real 
combat  in  which  the  repablieana,  not  yet  sulBtnently  stmig 
or  sustained,  were  defeated  by  the  eonstitutfoiiBl  mo- 
narchists.'  Mignet,  Hiatoire,  $fc^  vol.  i.  ch.  iv. 

The  account  of  Bailly  himse»  is,  that  the  firing  took  place 
against  his  eonaent ;  which,  though  the  only  tenable  defence 
befoe  the  tribimalof  1793,  and  fh>m  his  disposition  most 
probably  a  true  one.  cmly  exhibits  an  admitted  fact,  that  his 
character  was  deficient  in  the  necessary  energy.  Events 
are  judged  by  their  results.  Had  tbe  news  of  me  treaty  of 
Pilniti.  which  was  signed  only  three  days  afterwards, 
not  arrived  in  time  to  feed  the  revolutionary  fire,  history 
might  have  had  another  tale  to  tell,  and  Lafayette  and  Bailly 
might  have  descended  to  posterity  as  the  men  who  checked 
tbe  progran  of  the  revolution  at  tbe  mmnent  when  its  legi- 
timate end  had  been  obtained. 

The  measure  of  the  1 7th  waa  a^iproved  tbe  Assembly, 
but  Bailly  o&ered  his  resimation  on  the  19th  of  September, 
and  finaUy  relinquished  the  mayoralty  on  the  16tn  of  No- 
vember. He  either  travelled  abroad,  or  retired  to  Nantes, 
according  to  difEnrent  accounts,  till  towards  tbe  middle  of 
1793.  During  ^s  time  he  compiled  memoirs  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  its  causes,  which  were  published  in  1804. 

Tbe  execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  on  the  2 1  st  of  January,  1 793, 
made  Bailly  feel  that  a  man  so  much  the  object  of  enmity 
to  the  ruling  faction  aa  himself  could  no  longer  live  openly 
in  France.  He  wrote  to  Laplace,  who  had  retired  to  Helun, 
wishing  to  kiww  whether  hi  might  safely  come  there. 
Laplace  answered  that  he  might ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile, 
tiw  insurrectitm  of  the  31st  of  May  established  the  armed 
power  of*  the  Jacobins,  and  Laplace  wrote  again  to  Bailly, 
warning  him  iMt  to  come,  as  a  detachment  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  at  Melon.  In  mte  of  this  warning  be 
had  the  imprudence  to  venture.  He  was  recognindhy  a 
soldier  in  the  streets,  seized,  and  conducted,  after  somedeUy, 
toParis.  Hewascharged  as-well withtheafiairoftbs17Ui 
of  July  already  alluded  to,  as  with  conspiring  in  fttvom  <S  tlia 
late  royal  family.  Being  produoed  as  a  witneia  on  tbe  trial 
of  Marie  Antmnotte,  he  denied  all  MoqaiaDtoaiw  scbvme 
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of  the  lattar  mtare,  and  declared  his  convietien  of  the  false- 
hood of  tXl  the  ciuirgeB  brought  against  the  queen.  His  own 
trial  took  place  on  the  1 0th  of  November.  The  day  preceding 
he  publistied  his  justification,  which  is  to  he  found  in  the 
Proeit  Fameux,  vol.  it.  The  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one 
(accounts  differ),  he  underwent  the  usual  fate,  attended  by 
circumstances  of  unusual  cruelty.  The  conduct  of  the 
people  towards  him  excited  the  indignation  even  of  the  exe- 
cutioners. They  insisted  that  the  scaffold  should  be  removed 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  scene  of  the  events  for  which 
he  was  to  su^.  When  there,  it  was  once  more  removed 
beyond  Uie  bonnda^  of  the  sacred  spot,  which  was  not  to 
he  profaned  by  the  blood  of  such  a  criminal.  Jlw  detested 
dn^eau  rouge  was  burnt  literally  before  his  noe.  Under 
these  inralts  his  demeanour  is  represented  as  having  been 
perfectly  cidm ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  answered  the  remark, 
*  Bailly,  you  tremble,*  addressed  by  one  of  his  pefsecntors, 
with,  *  My  friend,  'tis  with  cold.' 

Even  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  popnlarity  he  appears  to 
have  bad  enemies,  who  propagated  the  most  absurd  charges. 
One  of  them,  a  concealed  royaUst,  as  would  appear  from  bis 
calling  Bailly  *  a  worthy  rival  of  the  great  Franklin,  that 
other  benefactor  of  mankind,  who  has  just  gone  post  to  bell 
to  kick  up  a  philosophical  revolution  there,'  gravely  accuses 
him  of  libertmiam  and  luxury— the  firstwithout  any  attempt 
at  proof,  the  second  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  snuff-taker. 
He  asks  what  would  become  of  the  unfortunate  niayn>,  if 
John  Basilowits  were  king,  who  ent  off  the  noses  of  all 
Rassiana  who  ftd  them  with  tobacco?  As  ibn  Cato  Imew 
so  G^e  of  M.  BaHly  as  to  imagine  that  he.  and  not  his 
father,  had  been  gone  det  tabtemtx,  his  work  (entitled  Pte 
dsM. Sax^fy  and  published  in  1 790)  is  in  direct  confirmation 
of  the  testimony  of  Bailly's  ftiends,  who  affirm  that  he  was 
retired,  simple,  and  (snuff-taklng  excepted,  on  which  they 
have  been  remiss)  rather  approaching  to  severity.  But  the 
unusual  and  solid  respect  paid  him  by  bis  countrymen 
before  his  political  life  beg^ ;  the  arduous  employments 
which  foil  thick  upon  him  at  the  very  first  moment  when  a 
plebeian  could  be  called  into  public  lifb,  and  the  furious  anger 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  excite  among  the  savages 
of  1 793,  are  so  many  strong  presumptions  that  he  must 
have  been  no  common  chancter,  evm  among  the  distin- 
guished. 

Tb»  ehaxacter  of  M.  Bailly  as  a  writer  is  that  of  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  degant  among  many.  On  the 
hist(»y  of  science  no  man  has  treated  so  aa  to  approach  him 
in  the  agreeable  qualities  of  style.  But  his  whole  system  is 
built  upon  surmises  or  conjectural  interpretations  of  fact. 
He  imagines  Aat  he  sees,  in  the  early  science  of  all  nations, 
rather  the  mins  of  some  complete  system,  than  one  in  pro- 
cess of  formation ;  and  he  supposes,  therefore,  that  some 
nation,  whose  name  is  now  lost,  is  the  common  original  of 
the  Egyptian,  Chaldean,  Hindoo,  and  Chinese  astronomy. 
[See  AsTRoiroHT,  vol.  ii.  p.  530.]  On  this  supposition  he 
speculates  most  agreeably ;  and.  as  has  been  observed,  gets 
every  point  connected  widi  his  iffinusval  people  except — 
their  name  and  existence.  Their  etcator  placed  them  at 
first  in  Asia,  about  On  panllel  of  latitudb  49°  N.  This 
notion  led  him  into  a  correspondenee  with  Voltaire  {Lettrtm 
mr  tOrigine  det  SeieneM),  who  had  found  his  inrenton  of 
all  things  in  the  Braminical  tribe  of  India.  Voltaire  seems 
to  have  driven  his  opponent  off  the  dry  land ;  for  in  a 
second  correspondence  (Lettres iur  t AtUmtids)  ]^iUy  erects 
his  altar  to  the  unknown  people  upon  the  island  Atlantis, 
which  Plato  and  others  had  drowned,  as  they  thought,  to 
rise  no  more.  He  strenuously  contends  fat  the  existence  of 
a  lost  race  from  this  tradition,  with  more  learning  and  inge- 
nuity than  success.  At  the  same  time,  all  the  writings  of 
Bailly  on  the  dark  ages  may  be  usefutty  read,  with  one 
slight  alteration.  For  *  I  affirm '  read  '  I  co^jeoture.'  and 
for  *  I  conjecture'  read  '  it  is  possible' — we  shall  then  have 
Iffritimate  and  interesting  speoulation  substituted  for  a 
feuaeions  attempt  at  histcH^  without  records. 

With  an  avowed  intention  to  destroy,  as  for  as  in  as  lies, 
the  credit  of  Bailly  as  an  hiatwian,  we  proceed  to  consider  his 
modem  astronomy.  Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  no  system 
could  mislend,  as  not  even  Bailly  could  mi^e  an  Atlantid 
islander  ofTychoBrabe  or  Copernicus.  But,  nevertheless,  he 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  utterly  deficient  in  the  power  of 
retaining  all  the  circumstances  neceswy  to  a  narration.  The 
instance  we  shall  cite  we  cannot  attribute  to  any  other  defect, 
because  intentim^  unftiiniess  to  the  same  extent  would 
hmva  been  insane  folly,  ud  fivgetftilnesi  arising  out  of  pre- 


judice, the  peouliar  eirenmstanoea  will  bavAjr  adsslt  as  a 

solution. 

Bailly  had  mentioned,  as  a  disoovery  of  his  own,  soms 

phenomena  connected  with  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Against 
this  Lalande  put  in  his  own  claim,  and  some  oontroversy 
ensued,  whi<-.h  ended  by  Bailly,  who  did  not  give  up  hi» 
pretensions,  inserting  in  his  History,  vol.  Hi.  p.  1 80,  a  fkir 
statement  of  the  point  in  dispute,  accompanied  W  the  ne- 
cessary references  to  both  sides  of  the  question.  This  might 
have  been  a  warning  to  he  cautiously  fair  towards  Lalande 
for  ten  pages  at  least,  yet  within  that  limit  the  name  of  the 
latter  is  entirely  excluded  from  one  of  the  most  laborious 
undertakings  of  bis  useftil  Hfo.  In  describing  the  cdebroted 
proeesa  for  settling  the  letum  of  Halley's  comet,  no  name 
is  mentioned  exeept  that  of  Cbinut.  ttunwh  it  was  Lalande 
who  suggested  the  trial,  and  worked  idgnt  and  day  for  six 
months  to  ftimisb  Clairaut  with  the  numerical  data,  with- 
out which  he  declared  he  would  not  undertake  the  work. 
The  task  of  Lalande  required  both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge  of  every  detail.  Clairaut  was  not  the  only  man 
inFrancewhowas  equal  to  his  partof  the  work,  but  Lalande 
was  the  only  man*  who  dared  to  undertake  At>  share.  The 
eyes  of  all  the  seientiflc  world  were  fixed  with  eager  curiosity 
upon  the  process,  and  Bailly  himself  had  been  employed 
upon  the  same  orbit  in  a  different  way.  Whatever  inter- 
pretation may  be  put  upon  ihis  omission,  it  renders  the  work 
of  Bailly  a  very  suspicious  authority.  We  might  cite  other 
gnrands,  but  this  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  doubt  which  we 
wish  to  raise. 

We  have  dwelt  tfans  uuoh  upon  the  eluraotef  <rf  Bailly 
as  an  historian,  becuise  we  And  m  many  woifa.  Bnglish  an^ 
French,  one  nnvaried  note  of  praise  npon  the  subjeet.  When 
his  Hutory  qf  Aitronomaf  appeared,  the  elegance  of  the  style, 
and  the  plausibility  of  the  hypothesis,  caught  the  vhfAa 
world.  We  doubt  not  that  Voltaire  regretted  in  his  heart 
that  he  bad  committed  himself  to  the  Bramins.  There  was 
no  work  on  the  subject  in  existence  which  could  claim  the 
title  of  history,  and  praise  to  every  possible  extent  became 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  work  of  Delambra  soon  dispelled 
this  mist  from  the  eyes  of  scientific  men.  as  could  be  suffi- 
cientt^  demonstrated  if  we  had  room  for  quotations.  But 
experience  has  abundantly  proved  that  time  is  necessary  to 
work  a  reformation  in  sudi  matters  of  opinion.  Were  we  to 
coUeot  the  sentimanta  ttf  onr  most  celebrated  wwks  of  refer 
ence  on  the  merits  of  BaUly's  IHatony,  and  compare  them 
with  those  expressed  in  France  at  the  time  of  its  appearance, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  the  reader  would  smile  to  see 
that  we  have  been  receiving  the  ligbt<tf  a  star  which  has 
long  been  extinguished,  a  ;i^nonieiion  as  likely  to  happen 
in  morals  as  in  astronomy. 

(See  the  Biofirapkie  UnivtrMlU;  Lalande,  Bibliogra- 
phie  AatronomiquB ;  and  those  works  cited  in^the  article 
AsTRONOHT,  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  whudk  have  been  published 
since  1800.) 

BAILMENT,  in  law,  is  a  term  derived  from  the  French 
word  bailier,  to  deliver,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  '  a  delivery 
of  goods  for  a  particular  purpoee,  upon  a  contract,  express  or 
implied,  that  the  purpose  shall  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that,  when  that  is  done,  the  goods  shall  be  restored,  by  the 
bailee  or  person  to  whnn  they  an  delivered,  to  the  owner 
or  bailor,  or,  aoeording  to  his  directions.'  The  degree  of 
responsibility  whidi  attaches  to  a  person  who  receives  goods 
or  other  property  belonging  to  another,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  delivery,  and  aa  those  cir- 
cumstances are  infinitely  varied,  the  suhject  is  one  of  con- 
sidenble  nicety ;  while  its  connexion  with  tiie  transactions 
of  commerce  and  the  daily  occurrences  of  life  renders  it  of 
great  practical  importance.  The  whole  English  law  of 
bailment  rests  upon  the  Roman  law,  from  which  it  derives 
not  only  its  dootrmes  but  its  technical  terms.  Inthis  article 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  enumerate  the  general  rules  which 
have  bear  established  by  the  law  of  England  respecting 
bailment ;  under  some  of  whidii  the  cases  which  ordinarily 
occur  in  pnotioe  will  in  general  be  eomiurehended.  The  most 
convenient  and  accurate  mMhod  of  classifying  the  di&rent 
species  of  bailmenia  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  WiUiam  Jones 
in  his  Ustaif  on  the  Late  of  Bailments ;  we  shall  follow  his 
arrangementof  the  subject,  using  the  Latin  names  which 
are  common  to  the  English  and  Roman  law. 

I.  Dep&situm,  which  is  a  mere  delivery  or  simple  deposit 
of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the  bailee  for  the  bailor  without  re- 
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mnnantion.  In  eoiea  of  this  kind,  ths  main  obligation 
inipOMid  upon  the  bailee  is  faithfully  tu  return  the  goods 
upon  demand ;  and  he  is  not  liable  for  the  loss  or  ii^ury  of 
the  property  deposited  witli  him,  unless  it  ban  been  occa- 
sioned by  wilful  abuse,  or  such  gross  negligence  as  to  be 
evidence  of  fraud,  or  at  least  incompatible  with  good  faith, 
la  the  Roman  lav,  gross  negligence  was  denominated  tnag- 
na,  or  lata  culpa,  and  was  held  to  be  presumptive  eTidence 
of  fiaud,  when  applied  to  cases  of  trust.    This  principle  is 
adopted  by  Lord  Holt  in  the  case  of  Cogg»  v.  Bam^  (S 
Lord  Raymond.  913);  and  indeed  wnera  oonfldenoe  is 
lepoaad,  gross  negUgonoe  bears  to  near  a  resemblaaoe  to 
ftmud,  u  to  be  oOmi  eqaiTalent  to  it  in  its  effect  upon  ctm- 
traeti.   Hie  meastire  of  diligence  required  fVom  the  bailee 
in  eases  of  mere  deposits,  or.  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
general  bailinents,  is  Uiat  which  he  uses  in  his  own  affairs ; 
iU  for  instance,  faia  house  is  on  fire  and  he  saves  hia  own 
goods,  leaving  those  deposited  to  be  burned,  though  he  has 
time  and  power  to  save  both,  he  will  be  bound  to  restore  the 
nlue  to  the  owner ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  only  able 
to  save  one  of  them,  he  is  at  liberty  to  prefer  bis  own,  un- 
less the  deposited  property  be  obviously  of  much  greater 
value;  in  which  case  it  is  said  that  the  bailee  ought  to 
save  it,  and  that  he  may  then  claim  indemnification  from 
the  depositor  for  his  own  loss.   The  general  rule  is,  that  a 
gratuitous  bulee  must  keep  the  goods  as  he  keeps  his  own, 
■nd  if  he  does  so,  he  is  not  answerable  for  loss  or  damage, 
howerer  eardfisc  or  negligent  he  may  be  in  his  general 
habits.   *  If,'  says  iMd  Holt,  in  the  case  above  cited,  *  the 
bailee  be  an  idle,  eareless.  dnmlwn  Allow,  and  oomes  home 
drunks  and  leaves  all  hia  doors  open,  by  reason  whneof  the 
goods  deposited  are  stolen,  together  with  his  own,  he  diall 
not  be  charged,  because  it  is  the  bailor's  own  folly  to  trust 
surh  an  idle  fellow. 

n.  Mandatttm,  at  commission,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods 
fax  the  purpose  of  hbving  them  carried  from  one  place  to 
another,  or  of  having  some  act  performed  upon  tbem,  for 
'vhieh  service  the  bailee  is  to  receive  no  reward  or  payment, 
and  from  which  the  depositor  alone  is  to  derive  benefit.  The 
(listioetiitfi  between  this  kind  of  bailment  and  a  mere  de- 
posit, is  that  iha  ftHiner  implies  some  action  to  be  done  by 
the  bailee,  vhenaa  the  latter  simply  relates  to  custody. 
Henee  arises  a  diftrenoe  in  the  nature  of  the  duty  imposed, 
wfaidi  is  not  merely  to  letum  the  property  to  the  ownsr,  but 
to  eucate  the  eommissioa  which,  by  the  aooeptanoe  of  the 
goods  ftr  ttut  purpoee.  the  bailee  has  engaged  to  perform. 
There  is,  however,  no  real  difference  in  the  two  oases  as  to 
the  de«ee  of  liahili^  incurred  by  the  bailee :  for  his  accept- 
ance of  the  commission  implies  an  undertaking  to  do  so  much 
towards  Uie  exeeution  of  it,  as  he  would  do  if  be  were  per- 
finainc  his  own  work;  and  his  negleet  to  do  so  is  such  a  de- 
gree of  ne^igenoe  as  amounts  to  an  evidence  of  bad  faith : 
gross  negligence,  therefore,  or  breach  of  ikith,  are  tbe  «ily 
graonds  noon  which  either  a  depositary  ta  a  mandatary  can 
be  efaaritea  with  a  loss. 

IlL  Commodatunt,  which  is  a  loan  of  goods  to  be  >iaadby 
tlie  person  to  whom  they  are  lent  or  delivMwd.   In  this 
ease,  as  the  bailee  alme  derives  a  benefit  firom  tbe  transac- 
tion, a  proportionate  inerease  of  obligation  and  rtspon- 
sflMfi^  if  east  upon  him.   Wb«e  a  cbair,  a  book,  a  car- 
riage, or  any  other  article  is  lent  for  the  accommodation  of 
Ae  hoHuwei,  he  is  bound  to  re-deliver  it  speoifleally  in  as 
good  cond«tioD  as  it  was  in  when  delivered  to  him,  sul^ieot 
only  to  the  detervmtion  produced  by  tbe  ordinary  and  rea- 
somUs  nae  of  it  for  the  puipoaes  of  the  loan ;  and  he  is 
sbo  bound  to  indemnify  the  fender  against  any  loss  or  da- 
Mge  wUdi  might  have  been  avoided  by  very  great  care 
sod  vigtlanee.    A  borrower,  therefore,  is  answerable  not 
only  far  slight,  but  fhr  the  slightest  neglect ;  he  is  to  apply 
an  nwrejy  ordinary  oare,  but  uie  greatest  possible  diligence  ; 
■ad  it  is  not  sufficient  to  exooerate  him  from  responsilnUty 
k  tbe  low  or  injury  of  the  article  bociowed,  tmt  he  hsis 
tUtn  as  much  care  ^  it  as  of  his  own  prqierty ;  it  is  his 
^  to  wply  tbe  ntmost  cara  of  a  careflif  and  vigilant  man. 
'Aos,  if  I  place  a  borrowed  bone  in  a  minous  staUe,  and  a 
lidcat  tempeat  blows  down  the  stable  and  kills  the  horse, 
1  naM  bear  the  loss,  because  it  was  not  entirely  an  acci- 
'•Bt,  ai  a  very  careftil  man  would  have  repaired  the  stable 
*^<^  not  have  put  the  horse  into  it ;  on  the  other  band, 
it  &e  ttible  had  been  in  good  repair,  and  had  &llen  from 
tbe  viotnee  of  the  tempest  only,  I  should  not  have  been 
brtia  Iron  if  XIob  goods  be  ^lan  frnu  a  bwrower,  be 
■hnuuiy  A*  owBer*  onkH  be  hia  crtwarrtd  the 


greatest  care,  and  used  every  precaution  to  preiwnt  the 
occurrence.   Thus,  if  I  lock  up  a  borrowed  horse  in  my 
sttfble,  and  robbers  break  the  door  and  steal  him,  I  am  not 
cbaraeable;  but  if  I.  or  my  servants  neglect  to  lock  the 
stable-door,  and  thus  give  an  opportunity  to  tbe  robbers,  I 
shall  be  liable,  because  my  negligence  has  occasioned  the 
loss.   This  insunee  will  also  serve  to  illustrate  a  distinction 
between  a  loss  by  robbery  and  a  loss  by  theft,  which  is  fuUv 
adopted  into  our  law  flrom  the  Romsn  law  :  if  I  neglect  to 
lock  the  stable-doM-,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Eorse  is 
stolen,  this  is  a  case  of  theft,  which  would  not  have  happened 
but  &r  my  nsgleet ;  whereas  if  robbers  break  the  door  and 
take  the  oorse,  this  is  a  case  of  rohb^  or  overpowering 
violence  which  no  care  of  mine  could  prevent   *  Adversut- 
latronet,'  saya  the  civil  law,  *  par&m  prodest  custodia ;  ad 
versus  /wem  potest,  si  quis  advigUet.'   There  may,  bow- 
ever,  be  a  case  in  which  a  borrower  may  be  liable,  Uiough 
the  borrowed  article  be  taken  from  him  by  supenor 
force.   Thus,  if  I  b<»-row  a  horse  for  a  journey,  and  instead 
of  taking  the  common  road,  I  ride  across  a  country  noto- 
riously infested  by  robbers,  in  consequence  of  which  I  am 
assailed  and  the  horse  is  killed  or  taken  from  me  :  in  such 
a  case,  I  should  be  chargeable  because       loss  was  occa- 
sioned by  my  imprudence  in  quitting  tbe  main  road.  The 
borrower  of  an  article  is  albo  bound  to  use  it  for  no  longer 
time  and  for  no  other  pur(>ose  than  those  for  which  it  was 
lent.   Thus,  if  1  borrow  a  horse  for  a  week  to  ride  to  Bath, 
and  instead  of  using  him  for  that  time  and  puipose.  I 
him  to  Oxford  and  keep  him  a  month.  I  am  liabte  to  indwa- 
nify  the  lender  fw  any  accident  whidi  may  befal  the  hone 
in  the  journey  to  Oxford,  or  after  tbe  expiration  of  a  week. 
So  also,  if  I  lead  a  borrowed  horse  to  another  person,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  horse  is  injured,  I  must  indem- 
nify the  owner. 

IV.  KotAum,  which  is  a  delivery  of  goods  in  pledge  or 
pawn  as  security  for  some  debt  or  engagement.  In  this 
case  a  benefit  is  derived  by  each  party  to  tloe  transaction,  the 
pawnee  by  having  a  profit  on  his  loan  and  also  a  security 
for  it,  and  the  pawnor  by  having  the  advantage  of  goods  or 
money  on  credit.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  the  bailee  in  this 
case  u  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  property  while  in  his 
custody,— such  care,  namely,  as  a  careful  man  bestows 
upon  his  owu  proper^.  He  is  not  bound  to  use  the  most 
exact  diUgence,  as  iu  the  case  of  a  borrower  Sot  use ;  but  he 
is  responsible  for  less  than  gross  neglect.  As  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  a  bailee  doss  not  use  ordinary  diligence  who 
suffers  the  goods  deposited  with  him  to  be  taken  away  by 
ttealth,  it  follows  that  if  they  are  simply  9toltn  from  him, 
he  is  liable  to  aocount  fi>r  them  to  tbe  pawnor  unless  he 
can  show  by  the  circumstances  of  tbe  transaction,  that  he 
was  iu  no  default ;  but  upon  the  distinction  above  mentioned 
between  a  theft  and  a  robbery,  he  will  not  be  liable  if  he 
should  be  forcibly  robbed  without  any  misconduct  or  neg- 
lect on  his  parL  Also  in  case  of  his  house  being  burnt 
accidentally,  the  pawnee  is  not  liable  to  restore  to  the  owner 
the  value  of  goods  pawned  if  be  has  used  ordinary  care  to 
prevent  the  oeeurtenoe  of  such  an  accident  The  pawnee 
is  at  liberty  to  use  the  goods  pawned,  provided  they  are  of 
suohanatureasnot  tobedeterioratsdhy  his  so  doing;  Uius 
clothes,  &e.,  when  in  pawn,  must  not  be  worn  by  tbe  pawnee, 
but  jewels  or  other  articles  which  cannot  be  it^jured  by  being 
worn,  may  be  used  by  him.  This  is,  however,  always  at  ikut 
peril  of  the  pawner  who  must  indemnify  the  owner  in  all 
easss,  even  of  robbery  ^  vitdenoe,  if  the  goods  pawned  are 
lost  by  him  while  he  is  wearing  or  otherwise  using  them. 
It  i»  Boid  that  where  tbe  pawnee  is  at  expense  in  main- 
taining the  articles  pledged,  as  in  the  ease  of  a  huse  or  cow, 
he  may  moderately  use  the  h«se,  and  take  the  milk  of  the 
cow  for  his  compensation. 

V.  Locatum. — This  species  of  bailment,  which  is  of  the 
most  extensive  importance  in  the  common  affairs  of  li£t, 
is  the  hiring  of  an  article,  with  a  payment  or  rsauneratiaa 
made  either  by  the  bailee  for  the  use  of  it,  by  ths  bailor 
for  work  and  serviees  to  be  performed  by  tte  bailee  upon 
tbe  artiele  delivered  to  him.  For  moie  elaarly  undoc^ 
standing  the  nlative  rights  and  duties  of  the  parties  to 
this  oomplicated  kuid  of  bailoMnt  it  n»y  be  cwveoieotly 
divided  into  two  parts:  ).  A  bailment  (tf  goods  to  be 
used  by  the  hirer  for  a  oompensation  to  be  paid  by  him  to 
the  owner,  which  contract  is  called  2oca/to  m ;  and,  2.  A 
delivery  of  goods  for  the  purpoas  of  having  work  dono  upon 
them,  or  of  being  aalUy  kept  for  tbe  ownor,  and  in  each 
ease  fbr  a  mrard  or  p^rmant  to  be  nvqa  or  made  to  the 
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own  Of.  TUi  latter  eontnot  Is  called  <mii<w  I 
•pffrit.  . 

A  third  ffivirion  bee  been  mede  by  tome  wifiion,  neiii^, 
loeatio  nureiwn  vehm^mm,  vbere  good*  era  bailed  fat 
the  purpose  of  being  carried  ftom  one  place  to  another  for  a 
itipttlatod  or  implied  reward  to  the  carrier.  This  leems, 
huwew,  to  be  merely  an  instance  of  the  ftioifto  open$. 

With  regard  to  the  flnt  of  these  divinons,  the  modem 
ind  approved  doctrine  is,  that  the  hirer  of  goods  for  a  pay- 
;Dent  to  the  owner  is  bound  to  keep  them  with  ordinary 
core,  that  is,  with  that  degree  of  care  which  a  careful  man 
uses  in  keeping  his  own  goods.  If,  therefore,  I  hire  a 
horse,  I  am  bound  to  treat  it  in  all  respects  with  the 
same  core  and  moderation  as  a  man  of  common  sense 
and  prudence  would  apply  to  his  own  horse;  if  X  place 
it  in  a  stable  and  leare  the  door  open,  so  that  it  is  stolen 
through  my  negligence.  I  must  ioMmnify  tiie  owner ;  but 
I  am  not  answerable  if  it  is  violently  taken  from  me  rob- 
bers, unless,  by  ri^ng  at  unseasonable  hours,  and  travelling 
by  unusual  roads,  I  have  imprudently  placed  myself  in  the 
way  of  danger.  So,  also,  if  I  hire  a  house,  lodging,  or  car- 
riage, I  must  take  the  same  care  of  them,  and  of  the  conduct 
of  my  servants  and  family  respecting  them,  as  all  prudent 
and  discreet  men  would  do  of  their  own  property. 

The  second  kind  of  bailment  comprised  under  this  general 
head,  viz.,  locatio  operit,  is  of  very  general  occurrence  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life.  Not  only  manufacturers  and 
artizans,  who  have  materials  delivered  to  them  to  work  up,- 
but  innkeepers,  carriers,  factors,  wharfingers,  and  ware- 
housemen fall  under  this  general  head.  But  as  innkeepers, 
fiictors,  and  carriers  are  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  (^re- 
sponsibility \if  the  law  of  England  than  that  of  mere  bailees 
for  hire,  by  means  of  acta  of  parliament  and  antient  customs, 
we  refer,  for  ^e  details  of  their  liabiUties,  to  Gaehibr, 
Factor,  and  Inn.  Generally  speaking,  all  bsilees  of  this 
description,  who  in  fact  let  their  skill  and  attention  to 
hii«,  are  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  of  the  things  re- 
spectively bailed  to  them.  With  respect  to  manufacturers 
or  artisans,  they  are  not  only  bound  to  keep  with  ordinary 
care  the  goods  deposited  with  them  to  be  worked  upon ; 
but  they  must  also  apply  a  d^ree  of  skill  equal  to  the  per- 
formance of  the  particular  kind  of  work  respectively  com- 
mitted to  them.  This  obligation  is  founded  upon  the 
presumption  that  every  man  possesses  the  ordinary  skill 
raquirea  for  the  art  or  basiness  he  professes.  The  doctrine 
of  the  eiril  law  is,  thai  every  penm  profossing  an  art  or 
handioaft  tpondet  periHam  artit;  and  the  consequence 
of  this  doctrine  Is  that  tntpenfta  culpa  numeratur.  If, 
thenfbre,  I  deliver  cloth  to  a  tailor  with  directions  to  make 
it  into  a  coat,  and  it,  for  want  of  having  the  ordinary  skill  of 
his  trade,  he  cuts  it  so  as  to  spoil  the  cloth,  he  must  indem- 
nity  me  for  the  loss.  With  res|>ect  to  agisters  of  cattle, 
wharfingers,  and  warehousemen,  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  they  are  all  responsible  for  want  of  good  foith,  and  of 
reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  and  not  to  any 
greater  extent  unless  under  peculiar  circumstances. 

(Upon  the  whole  of  this  subject,  sec  Sir  William  Jones's 
Etsai  on  the  Law  0/  BailmmU;  Bacon's  Abridgment, 
title  Binhunt ;  Fothier's  Traitit  des  Cmtraetit,  ^c. ;  and 
Kent's  Commentariet  on  Ameriean  Low;  in  which  latter 
work  the  sutgeet  ofbailment  is  treated  in  amostpenpiciions 
manner.) 

BAINBRIDOE.  <ft  BAMBRIDGE,  CHRISTOPHER, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  cardinal-priest  of  the  Roman 
Church,  was  bom  at  Hilton,  near  Appleby,  in  Westmcve- 
land,  and  received  his  education  at  Queen's  Coill^,  Ox- 
ford, of  which  he  became  provost  in  1495,  and  was  created 
Doctor  of  Laws  about  the  same  time.  He  was  afterwards  a 
liberal  benefoctor  to  his  collM;e.  In  1503  he  became  Dean 
of  York ;  in  1 505  Dean  of  Windsor ;  and,  in  the  same  year. 
Master  of  the  Rolls  and  one  of  the  ki^'s  privy  council. 
In  1507  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  was 
tran^ted  the  next  year  to  the  archlrishopric  of  York. 

Bale  and  Pits  assure  us  that  Bainbridge  had  been  very 
intimate  with  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
•hared  in  diat  prel^'a  suflhrings  during  the  usurpation  of 
Ridurd  III.,  «ter  vhose  deadi  his  affairs  took  a  m<H«  pros- 
peroui  torn,  as  he  was  appointed  almoner  to  King  Henry 
Vn.,  and  employed  by  that  prince  on  several  embassies  to 
Hob  Emperor  Maximilian,  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France, 
and  ottwr  potentates  of  Europe.  All  this,  however,  relates, 
not  to  ChnMiqrtwr  Bainbridge,  but  to  Chr^topher  Urswyke. 
\HkD  tad  bam  Ua  prodae— or  ai  Dean  of  Wmdior 


Bainbridge  distingaished  himsell  chiefly  by  his  ■mbaav- 
tarn  King  Henry  VlII.  to  Pope  Julius  II.,  who  enated 
him  cardinal  of  St.  Praxede,  in  March,  1511,  and  ei^ 
days  afterwards  appointed  him  legate  of  the  ecclesiastical 
army  which  had  been  sent  into  the  Fernirese,  and  wss 
then  beueging  the  fort  of  Bastia.  His  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIIl.,  concerning  the  pope's  bull  giving  him  the 
title  of  most  Christian  King,  is  extant  in  Rymer's  Fcedera 
(edit.  1704-1735,  vol.  xiti.  p.  375).  This  prelate  died  at 
Rome,  from  poison,  July  14th,  1514,  and  was  buried  in  the 
English  hospital  (since  called  the  English  college)  there. 

minbridge  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  poisoned  by  one 
of  his  domestics,  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  wlium  he  had  chas- 
tased.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  however,  was  not  the  steward 
of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  as  Roscoe  says  in  Uie  Life  qf  Leo  X., 
nor  one  of  the  household  chaplains,  a*  he  is  described  by 
Stow,  but  simply  a  priest,  whom  the  cardinal  employed  in 
menial  services  in  his  chamber.  Rinaldo  de  Modena,  after 
confessing  that  he  was  suborned  to  this  act  by  Sylvester  de 
Giglis,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  was  at  that  time  en\-oy 
from  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Rome,  committed  suicide.  The 
presumption  that  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  instigated  the 
deed  is  strong.  Richard  Pace,  one  of  the  cardinal's  secre- 
taries, afterwards  Dean  of  St  Paul's,  in  a  letter  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  (Ellis's  1st  Series  0/  Ori/(inal  Letters,  i. 
110),  acknowledges  that  his  lord  'had  some  vices,'  The 
violence  of  the  cardinal's  temper  to  those  about  him  is  psr- 
ticularlydwelt  upon  by  Oldoinus,  the  continuator  of  Ciaco- 
nius.  The  death  of  Cardinal  Bainbridge,  by  opening  the 
road  of  preferment,  hastened  Wolsey's  greatness.  Snelling, 
in  his  work  on  English  silver  ccaog,  has  engraved  a  half* 
groat  of  King  Henry  VIII^  struck  in  the  archiejnscopal 
mint  at  York  during  Bainbridge's  prelacy,  which  has  on  the 
reverse  X.  B.  at  the  sides  of  the  shield  of  the  royal  arms. 
(See  the  Biographia  Britannira,  edit.  1778,  vol.  i.  p.  515  : 
Wood's  Athena  Oxm.  edit.  Bliss,  Vol.  ii.  p.  702 ;  Ellis's 
Original  Letters,  1st  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  106,  lOS ;  2d 
series,  vol.  i.  p.  226.) 

BAINBRIDGE,  JOHN,  an  astronomer  of  merit,  born 
1582,  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch ;  died  1643.  at  Oxford.  He 
was  the  first  Savilian  professor  of  astronomy  in  that  univer- 
sity, and  was  appointed,  in  1619,  by  Sir  Henry  Savile  him- 
self, to  whose  notice  he  wss  recommended  by  his  description 
of  the  comet  of  1618.  He  was  also  a  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  a  good  oriental  scholar,  having  studied  Arabic  for  the 
purpose  of  reading  the  astronomers  of  that  language.  For 
more  detail  see  Martin's  Biographia  PMlo»ophica,  or  Hut- 
ton's  Dietiottary.  (The  list  of  his  works  in  uie  latter  is  the 
more  precise.)  His  published  works  vera,  1.  *  Astronomi- 
cal Description  of  the  Comet  of  1 6 18,*  London,  1619.  2.  '  A 
Latin  version  of  the  Sphere  of  Froclus.  and  of  Ptolemy  de 
Hypothesibus  Planetarum,  tc^ther  with  the  Canon  Beg- 
norum  of  the  latter,'  quarto,  1620.  3.  *  Canicularia,  a 
treatise  on  the  Df^tar,  and  the  Egyptian  year,'  left  incom- 
plete, but  published  by  Mr.  Greaves,  after  his  death,  in 
1648.  His  unpublished  works  are,  1. '  Antiprognosticon, 
against  Astrology.'  2.  '  On  the  Method  of  finding  Differ- 
ences of  Longitude.*  3.  '  On  the  Planet  Venus.'  (The 
remaining,  left  by  will  to  his  friend  Archbishop  Usher,  are 
in  the  library  of  Dublin  CkiUege.)  4. '  A  Theory  of  the 
Sun.*  S.  '  A  Theory  of  the  Moon.'  8. '  On  the  Qunntity 
of  &e  Year.*  7.  Tiro  volumes  of  Observations.  8.  Severad 
volumes  of  miscellaneous  mathematical  papers. 

The  preceding  list  is  flnrn  Tk.  Hutton.  There  is  no 
mention  of  Bainbridge  that  we  can  find  in  Delambre  or 
Weidler. 

BAINS.  Two  places  in  France  bear  this  name.  The 
first  is  in  the  department  of  Vo^s,  and  is  a  small  town, 
agreeably  situated  on  the  brook  Begnerat,  or  Baignerot, 
three  or  four  miles  N.E.  of  the  town  of  Fontenois,  near  the 
boundary  between  this  department  and  that  of  Haute  Sa6ne. 
It  has  several  warm  springs,  which  draw  some  visiters. 
The  waters  are  clear  and  tasteless,  except  those  of  one 
a{Ring,  which  are  slightiy  acid ;  they  are  not  quite  so  warm 
as  the  neighbouring  sprigs  of  Plombi£res,  their  tempera- 
ture being  only  37*  of  Reanmnr,  or  104°  of  Fahreimoit; 
that  of  the  latter  is  38"  of  Reaumur,  or  117-5°  of  f^hrenheit 
but  they  are  considered  more  efficaeioiu  for  Psoases  of  tiie 
chest,  for  gout,  and  rheumatie  gout  ilm  gouttet  vogues,  and 
les  rheumatimtes  goutteux.) 

Some  ancient  bronze  medals,  mostly  Roman,  but  a  few 
Greek,  were  discovered  here  in  1752,  while  digging  to 
ascertain  the  came  ct  aoroe  denngement  iwhidi  li^ 
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taken  place  m  one  of  the  ^nga.  They  were  fonnd  under 
a  large  stone,  placed  over  the  sprkig  itself,  and  havin<];  a 
vertical  opening,  through  which  tne  water  flowed ;  and  were 
regarded  as  showing  deciuvely  that  these  baths  were  known 
to  the  Romans. 

There  are  numerous  lodging-houses  for  visiters,  and  de- 
U^tfiil  walks  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  pmulaUon  is 
giren  in  Reiohari's  DetcmHveltoadBook  o/France  CLon- 
don,  J  829)  at  3000.         N.  lat.  6°  16'  B.  long. 

Tlie  other  Bahu  is  a  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Pv-r£n£e8  Orientales  (Eastern  ^rrenees).   It  is  on  a  rWulet 
running  into  the  Tech  (a  small  river  which  waters  the 
MHithem  part  of  the  department),  and  near  tlie  frontier  <A 
France  and  Spain,  two  or  three  miles  east  of  the  little  town 
of  Aries.    Here  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  in 
1670,  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  commands  the 
village.    At  the  foot  of  this  fortress  are  two  mineral  springs, 
differing  only  in  ten^rature,  and  diatsnt  about  180  feet 
from  one  another.    The  water  is  very  hot;  it  is  collected 
in  a  lar^  basin  or  reservoir,  the  descent  to  which  is  by 
steps,   Ot»  the  bath  and  the  steps  is  an  antient  vault, 
viui  an  cfwning  at  the  top,  to  admit  light.   This,  as  well  as 
the  bath,  is  ascribed  to  tne  Komam,  or  to  the  early  Hoors. 
42"  Stf  N.  lat.,  a"  Aif  E.  long. 

BAIRAM  is  the  designation  of  the  only  two  festivals 
annually  celebrated  by  ue  Turks  and  other  Mohammedan 
naticms.  The  first  is  also  called  Id-al-Fitr,  i.  e. '  the  festival 
of  the  interruption,*  alluding  to  the  breaking  of  the  universal 
fast  which  is  rigorously  observed  during  the  month  Ra- 
madhon  or  Ramazan.  It  commences  from  the  moment 
when  the  new  moon  of  the  month  Shewal  becomes  visible, 
the  appearance  of  which,  as  marking  the  termination  of  four 
weeks  of  abstinence  and  restraint,  is  looked  for  and  watched 
with  great  eagerness.  At  Constantinople  it  is  announced 
by  the  discharge  of  guns  at  the  seraglio  upon  the  sea-shore, 
and  by  tbe  sounding  of  drums  and  trumpets  in  all  public 
places  of  the  dty.  This  festival  ought,  properly,  to  last  but 
cne  day  ;  hut  tbe  rejoicings  are  generally  continued  for  two 
days  more.  Tbe  second  festival,  denommnted  Id-al-AzhS, 
or  JCutMh  BmrSntt  i.  e.  *  the  festival  of  the  saori&cet,' 
is  instituted  in  commemoration  of  Abraham  offering  his  son 
Isaac,  and  is  celebrated  seventy  days  after  the  former,  on  the 
lOih  of  Zulhijjah,  the  day  appointed  for  slaying  the  victims 
by  the  pilgrims  at  Mecca.  It  lasts  four  days.  At  each  of 
these  festivals  but  one  hhutba  is  read,  i.e.  divine  service  is 
only  once  publicly  performed,  on  the  first  day,  about  an  hour 
after  sunrise ;  and  in  the  Turkish  empire  even  this  solitary 
aci  of  public  worship  is  now  no  longer  announced  by  the 
muexzins,  or  public  criers,  from  the  tops  of  the  minarets  or 
turrets  of  the  mosques.  At  Constantinople  the  two  BairSms 
are  celebrated  with  much  pomp.  Hie  sultan  oo  this  occa- 
Moa  receivefl  tiie  hcHnage  ot  the  di&rent  orders  of  the  em- 
pire, ud  ^oceeds  in  state,  foUowed  by  all  the  higherofficers, 
to  the  mosqiu.  As  the  Mohammeuns  have  a  lunar  year 
cf  354  days,  the  two  festivals  run,  once  every  thirty-three 
years,  through  all  the  seasons.  (See  Muradgea  dOhtnn, 
Tableau  GrnSrai  de  t  Empire  OcAomon,  Puis,  1788,  8vo. 
T(d.n.p^  22^-31.) 

BAIRAM,  or  BAIRAM  KALESI,  a  small  and  mitier- 
able  Turkish  town  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Lesbos,  or  Mitylene, 
and  near  tbe  promontory  of  Lectum,  or  Cape  Bab^  [See 
Capk  Baba.]  Bairam  is  not  otherwise  remarkable  than 
by  standini^  close  to  the  site  of  the  antient  city  of  Assos,  the 
moains  of  which  are  still  very  considerable.  Assos  was  a 
QahUme  town,  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  and 
tkbrated  for  its  expwtatini  of  wheat  of  a  supcirior  quality. 
(Snabo,  735.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  a  proof  of  the 
oifieate  laxnry  of  the  antient  kings  of  Persia,  that  they 
msed  the  com  for  their  bread  to  be  brought  all  the  way 
fnnB  Assos.  This  city,  which  is  said  to  have  been  foundra 
I'T  an  jColian  colony  from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
l^aboa  (Strabo,  610),  is  mentioned  by  St  PauC  who  visited 
A>Hs  on  his  ratarn  ftom  Trots.  (See  Act*  xx.,  13,  14, 
IS.) 
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This  line  coast  is  bold,  rocky,  and  naturally  deithiits 
of  seaports.  The  enterprising  inhabitants  of  old  Assos, 
however,  remedied  this  disfect  by  art  and  industiy.  They 
threw  out  a  strong  mole,  or  stone  dyke,  from  the  snore,  and 
this  was  80  disposed  as  to  shelter  their  vessels  from  all  thA 
more  dangerous  winds.  Through  the  nef^t  and  storms  of 
many  centuries  this  valuable  work  has  mien  to  pieces  and 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  stormy  weather  tbe  waves  still 
break  and  foam  over  its  foundations  and  ft^nents. 

A  steep  and  welMefonded  ascmt  led  fhmi  the  port  to  ■ 
broad  but  shelving  platform  which  was  the  cemetery  of  the 
city,  and  which  is  still  strewed  with  huge  antimt  sanopluigi 
of  granite.  From  the  cemetery  a  long  flight  of  steps,  also 
fortified,  conducted  to  a  terrace  and  porticoes,  and  tu  the 
principaJ  gate  in  the  city  walls.  Within  that  gate  the  lower 
city,  with  its  baths  and  edifices,  rose  up  the  gentle  accli- 
vities of  a  hill,  in  the  rear  of  which  a  steep  granite  rock 
towered  above  all  the  city,  and  served  for  the  natural 
Acropolis  or  citadel,  which  the  Greeks  always  looked  for  in 
selecting  the  sites  of  their  towns.  On  the  summit  of  this 
rock  stood  the  building  of  the  Acropolis,  and  on  its  sides, 
fronting  the  sea,  rose  temples  and  poitiDoes,  a  theatre  and 
other  public  edifices,  all  of  great  ana  noble  propntions,  as  is 
evident  bjr  theur  remains  and  fl«sments.  Lk  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  therefore,  Assos,  vim  its  outworks  rising  gra- 
dually from  the  line  of  the  sea  to  an  elevation  ti  five  or  six 
hundred  feet,  and  firom  the  nature  of  ita  position  reveal- 
ing and  throwing  out  all  its  best  parts,  must  nave  presented 
a  striking  and  bMutiAil  aspect  Its  inhabitants,  also,  from 
the  sloping  hill,  or  lofty  Acropolis,  could  enjoy  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  .£gean  Sea.  Looking  straight  before 
them,  across  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf^  tiieir 
eye  could  take  in  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  island  of 
Lesbos  with  ita  fertile  plains  and  lofty  mountains,  behind 
which,  at  sun-set  as  being  loftier  still,  the  curious  acnmi* 
nated  point  of  the  highest  mountain  of  Chios  (Scio)  is  gene- 
rally visible. 

Aw  walls  1^  Assos  wne  of  great  strength,  and  about  five 
miles  in  drsuit.  Three  of  Ote  dty  gates  remain  ahnost  en- 
tire, and  the  ruins  of  the  principal  rate,  that  fheed  the  sea, 
indicate  a  magnificent  structure.  In  ftont  of  these  ruins 
the  traveller  may  still  walk  over  part  of  the  grand  flight  of 
steps  which  led  nom  the  port  ana  the  cemetery  to  the  city. 

The  ruins  of  Assos  have  been  rarely  visited.  In  1801, 
when  Dr.  Bunt  and  Professor  Cariyle  went  to  Bairam,  on 
their  descent  from  Mount  Ida,  they  found  these  nrins  so 
considerable,  and  of  so  elevated  a  class,  that  th^  called 
them  *  magnificent  remains  of  a  city.*  These  two  gentlemen 
may  be  styled  the  discoverers  of  Assos,  for  even  until  their 
description  appeared,  which  was  not  before  1817  (in  Wal- 
pole's  MemoirB  relating  to  Buropoan  and  Ariatie  Turkey), 
no  account  of  that  important  and  splendid  <^  had  ever 
been  published.  H.  de  Choiseul,  in  his  Voyage  PHioreupte^ 
indeed,  makes  mention  of  the  ruins,  but  ahghtly,  and  m  a 
way  that  shows  he  not  only  had  never  been  at  the.  spot,  but 
knew  nothing  positive  about  it  cv  its  antiquities. 

Dr.  Hunt  found— 

1 .  Three  of  the  antient  gates  quite  entire,  and  the  fourth 
gate  and  flight  of  steps  in  rains,  or  fanpoibet,  as  already 

described. 

2.  On  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  the  remains  of  an 
edifice,  which,  in  tbe  revolution  of  ages,  had  been  a  Gienoese 
castle  and  a  Greek  church,  and  was  then  (in  1801)  a 
Turkish  mosque.  (>ver  the  doorway  of  this  building  was 
an  inseription  in  very  modem  Greek  dtaiaotos.  Near  the 
same  edifice  were  two  reservoirs  or  eistenu  to  hold  water  for 
Uie  garrison,  and  one  of  them  still  supplied,  in  part  the 
modern  town  of  Bairam. 

3.  On  the  brow  of  the  Acropolis  some  broken  columns 
(fluted)  granite,  and  various  bassi-rilievi,  the  figures  of 
which  were  twenty  inches  high,  and  cut  on  blocks  of  granite. 
The  subjects  of  these  sculptures  were,  a  procession  to  a 
sacrifice;  a  symposium,  or  banquet;  two  bulls  fighting, 
with  their  horns  locked  toother ;  three  hmes  nmning,  and 
two  winged  sphinxes,  restmg  each  of  them  a  foot  on  a  kind 
of  candelabrum,  placed  between  them,  and  looking  upwards. 
The  style  of  the  sculpture  resembled  the  En'ptian. 

4.  A  number  of  fragments  of  shafts  of  cwunos  in  tMt 
original  tite  (on  the  Acropolis),  so  that  a  person  conversant 
wi&  antient  arditeeeture  ooidd  easily  trace  the  nlan  and 
diftrent  details  of  a  temple  to  which  they  had  belonged. 
These  columns  were  of  granite,  and  three  foet  in  diameter. 

8.  DBwwnding  fum  the  Araiqmlis,  v^at^  but  bfu^tiftdlj 
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fldiSoB,  hannc  sn  arched,  or  rather  vaulted, 
dimie.  Tile  wallf  and  roof  were  composed  of  hu^  hlocka  of 
granite  fitted  tcnetber  without  cement.  The  Turks  had 
ODoe  oonverted  lAis  building  into  a  vapour-bath,  but  at  that 
tone  it  apprared  neglected. 

6.  On  «  ^wer  declivity  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  an 
antjent  Qreek  theatre,  of  which  the  remains  were  very  con- 
lidarable.  The  atone  seats  for  the  spectators  remained 
aknoat  perfect ;  they  were  conveniently  ho>.owed  out  in  front, 
for  allowing  tiie  people  sitting  on  them  to  draw  their  feet  a 
Itttia  badt  and  under  tbem.  so  as  not  to  incommode  those 
who  Ht  before  tbem.  Iliere  were  forty  raws  or  ranses  of 
these  seats,  and  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  there  was  a  broad 
open  terrace.  Two  lai^  vaulted  entrances,  by  which  the 
people  entered  into  the  area,  whence  they  ascended  by  five 
lligata  of  steps  to  their  appropriate  places ;  some  large  blocks 
ranaiaing  in  their  original  places,  in  front  of  the  stage, 
uid  supposed  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  Thymele, 
where  the  singers  and  musicians  used  to  be  placed  in  the 
Greek  theatres ;  and  several  other  component  parts  of  such 
an  edifice,  either  entire,  or  but  partially  destroyed.  The 
diameter  of  the  whole  theatre  was  seventy  paces. 

7.  Along  the  whole  line  of  the  wall  that  fronts  the  sea, 
fragments  of  columns  and  architraves,  which  indicated  an 
extensive  portico.  Some  massive  triglypha,  which  stiU  re- 
mained, showed  that  this  portico  haa  been  of  the  Doric 
Older.  Two  broken  inscnptions  in  large  antient  Greek 
ehoracteis.  but  apparently  of  no  importance,  lay  near  this 
spoL 

S.  At  the  foot  of  the  antient  flight  of  steps,  in  the  ceme- 
tery already  mentioned.  Dr.  Hunt  observed  many  sarco- 
phagi, some  of  which  were  seven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
proportionate  length  and  breadth.  Each  of  tbem  had  been 
hewn  out  of  one  massive  block  of  gray  granite,  and  its  heavy 
lid  or  covec  out  of  ancHher.  The  sides  of  most  of  them  were 
ornamented  with  festoons  in  relievo,  and  many  had  the  re- 
mains of  inscriptions  which  were  so  much  defaced  as  to  be 
illegible.  The  destructive  Turks  had  broken  into  all  these 
sarcophagi  by  making  holes  in  their  sides ;  and  these  en- 
tianoei  admitted  kids  and  lambs,  who  were  glad  d  the  shelter 
and  shade  which  tb^  found  within. 

Dr.  Hunt  moreover  observed  in  various  parts  of  the 
old  town  heaps  of  broken  vases,  beautirully  varnished  with 
black,  and  of  that  light  el^ant  fobric  called  Etruscan. 
He  was  led  to  believe  that  the  bbours  of  any  one  who  should 
carry  on  excavations  at  Assos  would  be  repaid  by  the  dis- 
covery of  many  valuable  relics  of  antient  art  The  tradition 
of  the  inhabitants  preserved  the  fact  that,  during  the  niiddle 
ages,  the  place  haa  been  a  fortress  and  commracial  settle- 
ment of  the  enterprising  Genoese. 

Some  English  travellers  who  visited  Assos  in  1828  and 
in  1631,  confirm  Dr.  Hunt's  description  in  all  its  important 
[nints.  They  were  equally  struck  with  tbe  beauty  of  its 
situationi  the  extents  its  walls,  and  the  number  and  mag- 
nificence oi  its  rains ;  but  they  found  that  many  thinn  had 
been  broken  and  defkoed  sinoe  tlu  doctor's  time,  and  that 
most  of  the  more  portable  fragment*  bad  been  carried  away 
by  tbe  Tu^  for  buildings,  for  tmtbctones,  troughs  for 
cattle,  oom-mills,  and  for  other  purposes.  For  the  article 
of  tombstones  alone,  the  Tniks,  since  their  occupation  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Greeoe,  have  w<»ked  up  the  materials  of 
whote  cities,  and  have  blown  up  and  shattered  some  of  tbe 
most  exquisite  remains  of  antient  architecture  to  cut  the 
fragments  into  grave  slabs,  or  hew  them  into  paltry  turbaned 
pillars.  (R.  WalpoW's  JMimtotn  relating  to  Ewvpean  and 
4natic  TVirftcy;  tdittdjhm  manutcriptjoumalt,  London. 
1817.) 

BAIRD,  SIR  DAVID,  BART.,  General  in  the  British 
army,  and  K.C.B.,  was  bom  on  tbe  6th  December.  1757, 
at  Newbyth,  in  S<ratland.  He  entered  the  service  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  as  an  ensign  in  the  2nd  regiment  of  foot, 
and  obtained  a  company,  in  1778,  in  the  73rd  Highland 
regiment.  Before  entering  upon  active  service  he  spent 
some  months  at  an  academy  at  Chelsea,  then  held  in  much 
esteem  as  a  school  of  military  discipline.  An  anecdote  is 
told  respecting  his  conduct  at  this  period  which  evinces  an 
early  but  morally  defective  sense  of  the  inviolability  of  mili- 
tary rules.  Young  Baird  happened,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  academy,  to  be  sentinel  one  evening,  when  a 
follow  student,  his  senior  in  years,  endeavoured  to  pass, 
conlrary  to  orders.  Threats  and  entreaties  were  both  em- 
jiloyod  to  induce  the  young  soldier  to  wink  at  the  transgres- 
lion*  but  ui  vain :  *  Thail  cannot  do/  said  Baird,  *  but,  if 


^ou  please,  yon  may  knock  me  down  and  walk  out  over  my 

In  1779  Captain  Baird  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
India,  and  was  present  at  the  disastrous  afiair  of  Peram- 
boucum,  on  the  1 0th  September  of  the  next  year,  when  a 
handful  of  British  troops,  after  a  most  gallant  defence,  were 
perfidiously  slaugbterca  by  the  orm^  of  Hyder  Ali.  In  con-  • 
sequence  of  an  accident  which  deprived  the  British  troops  of 
their  ammunition,  and  after  repulsing  the  forces  of  Hyder,  at 
least  twenty  times  m«e  numerous,  C^lond  Baillfe,  the  Eng- 
lish commander,  made  signal  of  snrrender.  It  was  acknov- 
ledged  by  the  enemy,  and  his  men  threw  down  their  arms : 
the  moment  they  did  so  the  cavalrv  of  Hyder,  commanded 
by  bis  son  Tippoo,  rushed  forward,  and  literally  cut  the 
British  force  to  pieces.  Captain  Burd  received  two  sabre 
wounds  on  the  head,  a  hall  in  the  thigh,  and  a  pike  wound 
in  tbe  arm,  and  fell  senseless.  On  recoverind;  be  found 
himself  in  the  midst  of  bis  dead  and  dying  comrades.  He 
fortunately  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  crawl  and  sur- 
render himself  to  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

The  humane  and  generous  treatment  of  the  English 
prisoners  by  the  French  officers  in  the  service  of  Hyder 
Ali  did  honour  to  their  European  education.  *  No  persons,' 
writes  one  who  experienced  it  (quoted  in  Iffill's  Brtiith  In- 
(Uoy  vol.  ii.  p.  494), '  can  do  justice  to  the  hnmanity  of  these 
gentlemen,  without  whose  assistance  many  of  our  officers 
must  have  perished ;  but  their  merit  will  live  for  ever  em- 
balmed in  the  hearts  of  all  who  felt  and  witnessed  their 
beneficence.' 

But  the  French  officers  had  not  the  power  of  restoring 
the  English  prisoners  to  liberty.  Before  their  wounds  were 
cured,  Uiey  were  marched  to  difierent  fortresse;^  in  Hyder's 
dominions.  The  strong  fortress  of  Seringapatam  was  the 
destination  of  Baird  and  about  400  Britisfi  soldiers.  Here 
he  had  to  endure  a  captivity  of  nearly  four  years'  duration, 
embittered  by  every  privation  and  suffering  which  savage 
vengeance  could  devise.  He  bore  all  with  a  firmness  and 
equanimity  which  attended  him  through  lifo.  After  his 
relflue  fitim  prison,  Baurd  visited  England,  and  returned  to 
India  in  I7d1  with  the  rank  of  lieutraant-colonel.  During 
his  stay  he  quarrelled  with  the  British  authorities  respect- 
ing their  conduct  in  the  affairs  of  the  Rajah  of  Taiyore, 
believing,  in  his  simplicity,  that  tbe  policv  of  the  British 
government  in  India  towards  the  native  princes  was  regu- 
lated solely  by  a  regard  to  strict  justice  and  good  faith. 
He  left  India  in  disgust  on  tbe  1 7tb  October,  1 79  7,  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  returned  soon  after  with  the  rank 
of  brigadier-general,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  under 
General  Harris  in  the  war  which  again  broke  out  between 
the  Britishgovernment  and  the  smtan  of  Mysore,  Tippoo, 
the  son  of  ^^der  Ali. 

After  various  successes,  the  British  army  encamped  under 
the  walls  of  Seringapatam,  a  fortress  of  great  strength,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  and  confident  army.  The  British 
commander  determined  to  take  it  by  storm ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  danserous  enterprise  was,  at  his  own  solioitation, 
intrusted  to  lujor- General  Baird.  Tbe  arrangements  fbr 
storming  were  completed  on  the  4th  May,  1799,  and  one 
o'clock  of  that  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  assault,  it  being 
known  that  the  natives  usually  sought  shelter  and  repose 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun  at  that  hour.  A  few  minutes  before 
one,  Baird  went  round  to  the  storming  party,  and  told  tliem 
to  be  ready  at  an  instant's  warning.  When  the  precise 
moment  arrived,  he  ascended  the  parapet  of  tbe  trenches  in 
full  view  of  both  armies,  *  a  mihtary  figure,'  observes  Co- 
lonel Wilks,  *  suited  to  such  an  occasion,'  and,  drawing  his 
sword  with  the  gallant  bearing  of  a  knight  of  romance, 
shouted,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  along  the  trenches,  *  Now, 
my  brave  fellows,  follow  me,  and  prove  yourselves  worthy 
the  name  of  British*  soldiers.*  Within  seven  minutes  the 
EnvliBh  flag  waved  from  the  outer  bastion  of  the  fortress ; 
and  before  night  Seringapatam  was  in  possession  of  tho 
besiegers.  The  skill  and  intrepidity  displayed  by  General 
Baird  on  this  memorable  occasion  were  only  equalled  by 
his  humanity  towards  the  captives, — humanity  the  more 
worthy  of  praise  when  it  is  recollected  that  Seringapatam 
was  the  scene  of  bis  sufferings  and  long  imprisonment 

Throughout  his  professional  career  General  Baird  had  to 
endure  many  of  those  slights  and  mortifications  to  which 
persons  not  of  commanding  birth  and  ministerial  influence 
are  too  frequently  subjectol  in  the  British  army.  In  no 
other  snviee  hai  the  *  odd  shade  of  the  aristocracy,'  to  use 
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tte  IwppT  Wnguge  of  the  hutnian  of  the  Peninnilar 
war,  BO  oonstmnt  Bira  extensire  en  influenoe :  yet  soch  is  the 
native  nlour,  and  so  buoyant  are  the  hopes  of  the  British 
soldier,  that  in  no  service  an  there  to  be  found  more  enter- 
pising  cheers  of  oomparstively  inferiw  birth  and  oon- 
neximis:  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  Seringapatam.  Lord 
Maningtaa  (the  present  Marquess  Wellesley)  was  govemor- 
general  of  India :  his  brother,  Cidonel  Arthur  Wellesley 
(die  jBvsent  I>uk«  of  W^ngton,  who  even  then  displayed 
tiie  qnalitisB  ot  m  akilftil  officer)  eommmnded  a  eorpa  of 
Rsetve  under  Genenl  Baird.   Uaage  entitlad  Baird  to  the 
conmand  or  governonhip  of  the  town  wUdi  he  hid  takni, 
am  had  Us  serriees  been  less  brilliant  and  moeeasftiL 
Under  this  impression  he  took  posaessiwi  of  the  palaee  of 
nppoo,  who  was  among  the  slain,  as  his  head-quarters.  He 
was  next  day  abruptly  oommanded  to  delirer  up  the  keys  of 
the  town  to  Colonel  Wellesley,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  no 
acuTO  share  in  the  capture.  '  And  ibm,'  sua  Baird,  *  twfbre 
the  sweat  wns  dry  on        brow,  I  was  superseded  by  an 
Inferior  officer.*    The  injustice  of  this  proceeding  is  not 
lessened  by  the  consideration  that  this  *  inferior  officer,' 
about  ten  years  after,  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  fut 
higher  military  capacity :  he  was  appointed  to  Ae  command 
braaose  he  waa  brother  to  the  goremor-general,  and  not 
because  he  was  a  soldier  of  promise. 

The  sbmniair  of  Seringapatam  was  the  great  aohjerenient 
of  Sir  IHTid  Baiid'a  mititsry  lifc ;  and  though  fak  suIms- 
meht  services  were  numenms  and  important,  we  do  not 
mA  it  neeessatT  to  notioe  them  hi  detail  He  reeetved  the 
tbuiks  of  PiailrameBt  and  the  East  India  (Company  fbr  his 
brilliant  conduct  at  Seringapatam,  and  declined  a  pension 
from  the  Company,  in  the  hope  of  being  rewarded  by  a  red 
riband  by  his  sovereign.  Such  a  rewud  was  held  out  to 
him  at  the  time  (our  authority  is  Mr.  Hook's  liib)  by 
Lord  Homington ;  but  the  promise  was  forgotten. 

In  1801  General  Baird  was  sent  from  India  to  co-operate 
with  ^  British  troops  in  Egypt  against  the  French.  He 
landed  at  Koss«r,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  and 
marched  by  ^bt  usual  route  to  Kenneh,  on  the  Nile.  Follow^ 
ing  the  course  of  that  river,  he  arrived  at  Rosetta  August  30, 
1801,  where  he  received  a  letter  from  General  Hutchinson, 
announcing  ihtt  the  French  had  sent  a  flac  of  truce  to  treat 
for  the  surrender  of  Aleundra.  General  Baird  returned 
to  India  timmgh  the  "Rei  Sea,  and  landed  at  Cakntta  July 
3],  1803.  For  the  partietilais  of  this  Egyptian  expedition, 
we  refer  to  the  tdfe  of  Gmgral  B«n(  attributed  to  Mr. 
Hook ;  and  to  the  Mhioireg,  &e.,  of  the  0)ant  de  No€,  who 
served  in  the  expedititm  in  the  10th  English  regiment  of 
toot 

On  his  return  to  India  he  was  removed  to  the  staff  of  the 
estaUishment  at  Fort  St  Getn^,  Madras,  at  his  own  request 
He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  the  hostilities  s^gainst  Scin- 
diah  and  the  Rajah  of  Rajpore.  During  this  campaign, 
enaidering  himself  neglected  and  thwarted,  sod  having  in 
v»n  remonstrated  with  the  government  of  Madras,  he 
i|^>lied  for  leave  of  absence.  This  being  granted,  he  relin- 
qaished  his  command  and  lotumed  to  Europe,  quitting, 
Kjs  his  partisd  biographer,  *  the.land  of  his  early  siuferings 
wA  lus  later  glory  mr  era-.' 

In  ises  General  Baird  commanded  an  expeditKm  directed 
■fainst  ISM  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cftpe  of  Good  Hope ; 
mk  (^pe  Town,  and  was  proceeding  to  organise  his  con- 
^aest  when  he  was  recalled  for  having  sanctioned  m  Hl- 
isdgod  expedition  of  Sir  Home  Popham  against  one  of  the 
poisesuons  of  Spain  in  South  America. 

In  1907  he  accoinpanied  Lord  Cathcart  in  the  expedition 
ofthatyear  against  Denmark ;  and,  though  wounded  twice 
Coring  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  he  is  hardly  mentioned 
ia  tfie  despatches :  while  General  Wellesley,  his  junior,  who 
iho  had  a  command  under  Lord  Cathcart,  is  made  the  sub- 
ject of  an  elaborate  eulogy.  On  his  return,  he  was  sent  to 
atperintend  a  *  camp  of  instruction'  in  Ireland ;  an  employ- 
■eat  which  would  impljr  that  his  proficiency  in  the  mecha- 
■ieal  branches  of  the  military  art  was  mora  highly  rated  by 
^  wperiors  than  his  fitness  to  command  an  army. 

h  180S  Baird  oommanded  a  la^  fbree  that  was  sent 
n  to  eo-opmts  with  Sir  John  Hoore,  then  commspder-ln- 
^Bef  «f  the  British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  As  we  shall 
^toipeak  of  the  fortunes  of  this  expedition  in  another 
l^*K,*c  shall  here  merely  stato  that  it  formed  part  of  Sir 
JolBllmn's  army  in  his  retreat  to  Coruna,  and  shared  in 
'Ik^  of  die  battle  of  that  nam^  which  vuidieated  the 
^tfllM  Sni^Ullk  antt-  On  thvdaath  of  that  able 


eomminder  (sea  Napier's  Rittory  of  thb  ^MtimJat  Witr 
voL  \.fiamm\  General  Baird.  as  second  in  command,  be- 
came commander-in-chief,  and  the  despatch  relating  to  the 
battle  was  accordingly  written  in  his  name.  He  Was  how- 
ever too  severely  wounded  to  take  advantage  of  the  acci- 
dental promotion,  even  had  circumstances  been  otherwise 
fbvauraUe;  for  he  received  some  grape-shot  in  the  leitartu, 
which  ao  shattued  the  bone  of  the  arm  and  shoiUder,  that 
amputatbn  from  the  socket  became  hecessary.  On  hid  re- 
turn, he  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament  for  his  gallant 
cmidbct,  was  gratified  with  the  long-sought- for  red  riband, 
ud  ersa'^  a  MruieL 

In  1810  Sir  David  Baird  married  Hiss  Campbell  ^esum, 
of  Perthshire,  with  whom  he  received  eon^raUe  estates 
in  that  county.  In  1814>  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  Iw 
applied  for  a  peerage  and  pension,  considering  the  baronetcy 
and  K.CJ3.  honour  c^uite  inadequate  to  the  length  and  Im- 

rortance  of  his  services ;  but  he  failed  in  his  application, 
n  1820  Baird  was  appmnted  commander-in-chief  hi  Ireland, 
but  remained  in  office  only  long  enough  to  show  that, 
though  an  intrepid  and  gallant  soldier,  be  was  wholly  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  good  government.  He  was  removed 
from  his  command  in  1821,  when  the  Marquess  Wellesley 
became  Lord  Lieutenant.  From  this  period  tUl  his  death, 
in  1829,  he  lived  in  retirement. 

(The  Ltfe  General  Sir  David  Baird,  ;  Hill's 
Britiik  Inma;  Rittorical  Sketehet  qf  ike  South  of  ImUot 
by  Gdmiel  Bfark  WOks ;  Napier's  Hiitory  qf  the  Pemn- 
eular  fFar;  and  Notetonthe  Cat^MOgn  of  IS08-9  in  the 
North  £^tn,  by  Colonel  SorrelH  Baitd's  llilituy 
SecretatT.) 
BAIRDSTOWN.  [See  Bardstown.] 
BAIREUTH.  or  BAYREUTH.  This  principality, 
which  fivmed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  ma^aves  of 
Anspach-Baireuth  in  Franconia,  was,  after  its  cession  by 
them  to  Prussia  in  1791,  surrendered  by  the  latter  to  France 
in  1807,  at  which  time  it  contained  a  superficies  of  1213 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  280,7u0  souls.  It 
was  subsequently  transrerred  by  France  to  Bavaria,  under 
the  treaty  of  Pans  in  February,  1810,  when  it  was  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower  districts,  the  former  being  at  pre 
sent  included  in  the  Bavarian  province  of  the  Upper  Main, 
and  the  latter  in  that  of  the  Rezac.  The  circle  or  bailiwick 
of  this  name  lies  m  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bavaria,  in  Uie 
province  of  tiie  Upper  Main ;  add  is  a  hiUy  country  owing  to  ' 
the  numerous  arms  which  the  F^chtelgebirge  throws  out  ia 
all  directions,  but  it  has  eJveUent  pastures,  and  raises  much 
grain  and  fiuit  It  is  109  square  miles  in  extent^  and  con- 
tains about  23,000  inhabitants,  two  market-towns,  and  104 
villages  and  hamlets,  besides  Baireuth,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Upper  Main,  and  in  former  times 
was  that  of  the  principality  itself.  This  town  is  plea- 
santly situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  valley  between 
the  Red  Main,  which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
and  the  Mistelbach  and  Sendelbach,  and  is  about  115 
miles  due  north  of  Munich.  Including  the  town  of  St 
Georg,  which  adjoins  it,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is 
about  13,000,  of  whom  about  900  are  Roman  CathdUcs, 
and  500  Jews.  Baireuth  is  an  open,  cfaeerlhl,  weU-buOt 
place,  and  has  six  gates,  though  parts  only  irf  its  old  walb 
an  standing :  the  streets  sra  broad,  regular,  and  well-paved ; 
and  it  it  embellished  with  gardens,  groves,  promenades, 
and  public  fountains,  three  of  which  on  the  great  market- 
place are  adorned  with  statues.  The  moat  remarkable 
buildings  in  Baireuth  are  the  *  Sophienburg,'  formerly  the 
margravial  residence,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1753, 
but  has  silica  been  in  a  great  measure  restored ;  and  its 
church  with  an  octangular  tower  of  freestone;  the  new 
palace  with  its  gardens ;  the  chancery  buildings,  a  hand- 
some opera-house,  the  riding-bouse  (a  spacious  and 
massive  edifice,  containing  a  play-house),  the  barracks,  the 
mint,  and  hunting  establishments,  now  converted  into 
sohooU,  in  the  same  way  as  the  orphan-house  has  been  appro- 
priated as  a  gymnasium ;  the  town-hall,  the  market-place, 
widi  three  handsome  fountains,  a  lunstie  asylum,  an  in- 
firmary, and  an  hoairitid,  a  house  of  oorreotimt,  and  shall  for 
the  exercise  of  the  gun  and  bow  (schiess-hans).  Be»i<les 
the  palaoe-ehnrch  and  a  gothic  church  erected  in  1446  in 
honour  of  St  Mary  Magdalen,  there  are  six  other  churches 
and  a  synagogue  in  the  town. '  It  is  the  centre  of  admioi^ 
tration  for  toe  province,  has  boards  for  the  home  and  finan- 
cial departments*  ju^eisl  trihnnals,  and  a  Protsstant  eon* 
aistny.  At  the  bead  of  the  pnblie  sohools  in  Bunuth  is 
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diaCSiriitbn-Bmntmuni,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
mai^nm  who  fbunded  it  in  1664 :  it  has  also  several  pri- 
vate and  national  schools,  and  a  Jewish  seminary.  There 
ai«  tanning^rardt.  manufiwtories  Ibr  making  tobaeoo-pipes, 
paidimenCnnent  ponelain  and  earttienwarei  cottons,  and 
stoeUngs ;  and  the  inholntants  carry  m  eonuderable  trade 
in  grain  and  flour.  According  to  Stein,  Baireuth  Ues  in 
49°  57'  N.  lat,  and  11°  40'  B.  long. 

A  rood,  bordered  with  trees,  and  scarcely  more  than  half 
a  mile  in  length,  leads  to  the  Uttle  town,  or  rather  suburb,  of 
'  St  Georgam  See,'  on  the  Red  Main,  opposite  to  Baireuth, 
and  close  to  the  site  of  a  lake  called  the  '  Brandenbu^er 
Weiber,'  firom  which  the  waters  have  been  drawn  off,  and 
which  has  been  cultivated  for  agricultural  and  grazing  pur- 
poses :  it  consists  of  a  single  straight  street,  compMed  of 
310  handsome  dwellings,  all  uniform  in  height,  and  has 
about  1800  inhabitants.  The  house  of  correction  at  Bai- 
reuth_has  a  manufoctory  of  pla;fiDg-card8,  and  workshops  for 
marble-dabs  &c  attadied  to  it,  m  the  latter  of  which  the 
prisoners  woric  up  Afty-Ave  different  kinds  of  native  mvble. 
A  spring  of  mineral  water,  impregnated  with  iron  and  sul- 
phur, was  discovered  here  in  1821.  The  celebrated  Jean- 
Paul  (J.  P.  Fr.  Richter)  died  in  this  place  on  the  14th  of 
November,  1825,  and  a  monument  incloses  his  remains. 
About  three  miles  distant  are  the  beautiful  park,  temple, 
gurdenst  and  waterworiis  of  the  Hermitage ;  the  mansion  to 
which  ^ey  are  an  appendage  has  two  wings,  the  one  fitted 
up  with  twelve  cells,  for  the  use  of  the  former  margraves  as 
superiors,  and  as  many  hermits ;  and  the  other  with  an 
etjual  number  for  the  margravine  and  twelve  female  recluses. 
Six  miles  beyond  it  lies  the  Sanspareil,  a  royal  country-seat, 
romantically  situated. 

BAIROUT,  the  antient  Berytus.   [See  Beirout.] 

BAISE.   [See  Oaronnb,  &c.] 

BA'JA,  a  large  market  town  in  Hungary,  situated 
pear  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  in  >the  north-western  part  of 
the  mrcle  of  Baes,  and  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Festh ;  in 
46°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  Iflf*  58'  E.  long.  It  contains  1676 
houses,  and  13,834  inhabitants  (Blumenbach,  1S33),  and  be. 
longs  to  Prinoe  Grassalkovics,  who  has  ahandsome  residence 
on  uw  spot  It  carries  on  an  extensive  shipping-trade  on 
the  Danube,  has  several  churches,  a  synagogue,  a  Catholio 
{nrmnasium  recently  erected,  a  civic  school  of  the  first  class 
(naupt-scbule),  and  a  military  store  for  provisions.  It  is 
celebrated  throughout  Austria  for  its  annual  fair,  to  which 
immense  herds.oi  swine  are  driven ;  and  the  prices  obtained 
for  them  are  a  guide  to  most  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
Much  grain  and  wine  are  producM  in  its  vicinity. 
BAJAZID,  or  BAJAZET.  [See  Batasid.] 
BAKER,  DAVID,  an  English  Benedictine  monk  and 
ecelesiastiud  historian,  was  the  son  of  William  Baker,  and 
nephew,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  Dr.  David  Lewes,  judge  of 
the  Admiraltv.  He  was  bom  at  Abergavenny.  Diecember 
9th,  1575.  tie  received  his  early  education  at  Christ's 
Hospital,  in  London,  whence,  in  1590,  he  wont  to  Oxford, 
where  he  became  a  commoner  of  Broadsate  HaU,  now 
Pembroke  College.  Here  he  is  recorded  by  Anthony  & 
Wood  to  have  ^llen  into  vicious  and  disorderiy  habits. 
Having  left  the  university  without  a  degree,  he  came  to 
London,  and  joined  his  brother  Richard,  a  barrister  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  where  he  studied  law,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  loose  courses  he  had  followed,  became  a  professed  infidel. 
After  the  death  of  his  brother,  his  father  sent  for  him  to 
Abergavenny,  where  (bein^;  steward  to  Lord  Abe^vennyj 
he  was  enabled  to  mtike  him  recorder  of  the  town.  Here, 
whilst  returning  home  from  holding  a  court  at  a  distant 
place,  a  miraculous  escape  from  drowning  recalled  him  to  a 
sense  of  religion,  and  made  him  ultimately  desirous,  in 
some  way,  to  enter  its  service.  After  much  meditation,  he 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no  safety  but  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church ;  and,  taking  a  journey  to  London,  he  fell  in 
with  some  Benedictine  fotWra  of  the  Cassine  congregation, 
with  one  of  whom  he  shortly  after  repaired  to  Italy.  He 

Save  no  further  notice  of  his  intentions  to  bis  father  than 
lat  he  was  soing  to  travel.  Arriving  at  Padua,  he  was 
received  and  admitted  to  the  habit  of  religion  by  the  abbot 
of  Justina,  27th  May,  1605,  about  which  time  lie  changed 
his  name  from  David  to  Auguttine  Baker.  After  his  no- 
viciate, a  fit  of  sioknesB  rendering  it  necessary  that  he  should 
try  the  effect  tilt  his  native  air,  he  returned  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  reconcile  his  &ther,  who 
was  dying,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith.  Having  perflmned 
the  last  olBcos  to  hii  fttfaeft  pnvi4«d  for  his  motheri  and 


disposed  ot  his  own  estate.  Wood  says  *he  made  his  pro> 
fession  of  a  religious  state  to  the  fathers  of  the  Italian  con- 
gregation, to  whom  be  gave  an  account  of  his  temporals.' 
After  this  he  ruidad  partly  in  London  and  partly  with  Ro- 
man CathoUe  fomilies  in  Uie  country  fbr  some  ;^ears,  pro- 
fentng  his  religion  as  openly  as  could  be  done  with  safety. 
He  then  retired  fbr  a  time  to  Douay^  Subsequently  he 
became  the  spiritual  director  of  the  convent  of  English 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and  also  their  confessor, 
with  whom  he  passed  nine  years,  and  then  again  returned 
to  Douay. 

About  1621  an  employment  was  recommended  to  him 
by  the  superiors  of  bis  order,  that  of  searching  after  and 
transcribing  the  records  of  the  antient  congreg^ation  of  the 
black  or  Benedictine  monks  in  England.  His  collections 
on  this  subject  filled  six  volumes  in  folio.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  lost ;  but  father  Clement  Reyner's  Apo^tolatus 
Ben^Uctinorumin  AngUa,foUO'^-  1626,  was  arranged 
and  methodized  from  them ;  and  they  sui^lied  many  of  the 
materials  of  Cressy's  Church  History,  fol.  Roan,  1 668. 
Baker's  religious  treatises,  which  were  numerous,  though 
none  were  ever  published,  filled  nine  folio  volumes  of  manu- 
script: these,  in  Wood's  time,  were  preserved  intiie  mopas- 
t^  of  the  English  Benedictine  nuns  at  Cambray,  and 
Wood  has  recor^d  many  of  their  titles. 

Among  the  names  of  the  literary  friends  of  Baker,  those 
of  Sir  I^bert  Cotton,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden,  Cam- 
den, and  Godwin,  are  especially  recorded.  The  exact  time 
of  his  last  return  to  England  is  not  mentioned.  He  died  in 
Gray's  Inn  Lane,  August  9th.  1641,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Father  Austin  Baker  is  often  men- 
tioned with  great  respect  by  Da.me  Gertrude  More,  in  her 
Spiritital  Exercuet.  (Wood's  Aihmee  Oxon.  edit.  Bliss, 
vol.  iii.  col.  7 ;  Grainger,  voL  iL  p.  200 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
IHct.,\cA.  iii.  p.  333.) 

BAXBR.  HENRY,  whose  name  it  familiar  to  those 
who  are  intwested  in  microsoopio  observatioDs,  was  the  son 
of  William  Baker,  a  clerk  m  chancery :  he  was  born 
on  the  8th  May,  1698,  in  Chancery-lane,  London.  In 
1713  he  was  placed  with  a  bookseller,  whom  he  left  in  1720 
to  reside  with  Mr.  John  Forster,  an  attorney.  Here  he 
first  practised  tuition  on  the  deaf  and  dumb,  an  employment 
which  he  afterwards  followed  with  so  much  success,  his  first 
pupil  being  Mr.  Forster's  daughter.  The  names  of  some  of 
the  first  families  in  the  land  are  to  be  found  among  his 
scholars;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  been  very  solicitous  that 
mankind  in  general  should  profit  by  his  power  of  communi- 
cating ideas  to  tiiese  unfortunate  objecto,  for  he  is  said  to 
have  required  a  bond  for  1 00/.  from  each  pupil  not  to  mention 
bis  method  of  teaching.  In  1724  and  1725  he  publislud 
some  poems,  sufficienuy  lieentioua;  and  f^tnn  that  time  to 
1 737  lua  labours  i^pear  to  have  been  chiefly  literary,  and  not 
caknlated  to  add  agreat  deal  to  his  &me.  In  1 729  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Daniel  Defoe,  and  in 
1740was  elected  first  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
and  soon  after  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^.  He  now  gave 
proof  of  his  talent  for  accurately  observing  ol^jects  of  natural 
histor)-,  a  turn  for  which  he  showed  at  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life ;  and,  about  two  years  after  his  election  he  pub- 
lished the  first  edition  of  The  Microscope  made  Eaty,  which 
was  followed  by  his  Employment  for  the  Microscope.  In 
1744  he  received  ftom  the  bands  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Society,  the  Copley  medal,  for  bis  micro- 
scopical experiments  on  the  crystallizations  and  configura- 
tions of  saline  particles. 

His  experiments  upon  the  fresh-wateT  pb^pe,  Hydra  tnn- 
dia,  and  upon  other  minute  animals,  are  very  curious  and 
instructive ;  and  though  he  was  censured  bv  men  of  small 
minds  as  an  observer  of  Uttte  things,  his  oosenrations  are 
still  valued,  while  their  names  are  forgotten,  or  only  remem- 
bered with  contempt.  Dr.  Hill,  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  a  fellowship  of  tna  Royal  Society,  who  had  been  under 
great  obligations  to  him,  was  one  of  these  cavillers. 

Henry  Baker  died  in  the  Strand  on  the  25th  November, 
1 774,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  having  suriivcd  his  wife, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand. 

His  collection  of  natural  productions,  with  some  anti- 
quities, &c.,  occupied  ten  days  in  the  sale,  which  took  place 
in  1775. 

The  larg«  Alpine  strawberry  and  the  true  rhubarb 
iRheum  paimaivm)  w»e  introduced  by  him  into  thu  oouu- 
ti7 :  he  also  mode  us  acquainted  wiu  the  history  of  the 
.  (foeau  Polomaut  or  coduneal  d  the  axcth,  traiMnittod 
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Bt.'WqUb.  TIiu  cMcHrwu  genmlly lowd  u  one  of 
the  pnMipBl  kinds  of  scarlet  dye  befbre  the  disoorery  of 

SoQUk  AlDBM. 

The  fcthnriiig '  cautions  in  Tiewing  objects,'  from  his  3ft- 
crateept  maifEaty,  are  weD  worthf  of  the  sttention  of 
tluM  vhD  panne  tlieir  inquiries  even  with  the  improved 
ioslnnBeiits  of  the  |veient  day. 

'Beime  of  determining  and  declaring  your  opinion  aud- 
dml;  on  any  olgect;  for  imagination  often  gets  the  start  of 
jud^rawBt,  and  makes  people  believe  they  see  things,  which 
betta  obflerTttionswill  convince  them  could  not  possibly  be 
icen:  therefore  assert  nothing  till  after  repeated  experi- 
mente  sod  exanunations,  in  all  lights,  and  in  all  positioDs. 

'  When  you  employ  Uie  mioroseope,  shake  off  all  i»«ju- 
dice,  DOT  bsrboiv  any  &vourite  (^inibas ;  Ibri  if  sron  do*  it  is 
not  unlikely  Fuiey  will  betray  you  into  erm,  and  make 
you  ihiDk  you  see  what  yoa  would  wish  to  see. 

*  BetDHuier  diat  tniui  ahme  is  the  matter  you  are  in 
•earch  after;  and  if  you  have  been  mistaken,  let  not  vanity 
iedaee  yon  to  persist  in  your  mistake.* 

BAKER,  SIR  RICHARD,  the  author  of  the  Chromde 
of  the  Kinga  of  England  known  by  his  name,  was  bom 
nbout  the  year  1 668.  Wood  KAihena  Oxommte*),  and  the 
vrita:  of  the  article  '  Sir  Richard  Baker,'  in  the  Biogrmhia 
Britaitraca,  make  Sissinghurst,  in  Kent,  his  birth-pfaoe; 
bat  Fuller,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a  personal  acquaintance, 
io  bis  EngUth  JrorOtie*,  states  that  be  was  a  native  of 
Oxfordshire.  He  was  descended  from  Sir  John  Baker, 
wba  filled  the  office  of  Ghancelhw  of  the  Bitcbequer  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Oxfbrd ; 
knighted  in  1603 ;  and  married  and  settled  in  Oxfordshire 
befiifetheyear  1620.  HavinggotiatopeeuDiarydifficulties. 
as  it  should  seem,  soon  after  bis  marriaffe.  he  was  thrown 
into  dw  Fleet  PtiBon,  where  he  spent  the  mmainii^E  years 
of  bis  life,  and  died  in  the  year  1644-5  in  astate  of  extreme 
poverty.  It  was  during  us  imprisonment  and  as  a  means 
of  sabaistence  that  be  wrote  fkis  Chromda  and  various 
other  works;  a  circumstance  wluch  diould,  perhaps,  induce 
us  to  judge  leniently  of  ^ir  imperfections. 

Of  the  Ckiwticle,  the  most  celebrated  of  his  works,  the 
aatlior  has  hinraelf  said,  '  that  it  was  collected  with  so  great 
care  sod  diligence,  that  if  all  other  of  our  chronicles  should 
be  lost,  this  only  would  be  sufficient  to  inform  posterity  of 
all  panages  worthy  or  memorable  to  be  known.*  Baker's 
CkromeU  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  this  high  commend- 
atioo;  it  the  same  time,  we  are  not  sniprised  at  the 
great  popularity  which  it  etyoyed  fi>r  more  than  a  century 
after  its  piiblintion  (1641)  among  the  squires  and  antient 
geatlewomen  of  the  echoed  of  Sir  Ko^  de  Coverley.  The 
nauDer  was  new,  and  as  the  sarcastic  author  of  the  Hiito- 
rud  Uhrvy  remarked,  *  pleasing  to  the  rabble ; '  meaning* 
br  the  term  *  rvbble,'  all  persons  not  eminently  learned. 
Hoilioshed  was  too  bulky,  and  Speed  too  dull  a  writer  to  be 
popular ;  and  Sir  Richard's  residence  in  the  Fleet  was  not 
wy  compatible  with  those  numerous  references  to  autho- 
rities and  antiquaLrian  researches  which  find  favour  in  the 
eyes  leamra  men.  but  perplex  and  weary  the  general 
nider.  Though  AiU  of  errors.  Baker's  Chronicle  was  long 
the  text  book  of  English  history  to  country  gentlemen  and 
tlior  lollies,  and  has  given  more  pleasure  and  perhaps 
^fliaed  more  knawle^  than  histuical  works  of  far 
lui^mtennons.  It  is  now littie  read.  The oUier  works 
Sir  R.  Baker  are  mostljr  of  a  devotional  character ; — 
Heditatioas  and  ZHtguuittotu  on  the  LorSs  Prayer  and 
K  tAe  Ptabnt ;  Medttatiotu  and  Pravers  for  the  Seven 
D^o/the  Week;  An  Apology  for  Ltamen  tvriHng  on 
fruity ;  A  Soliloquy  on  the  Soul,  or  a  PiUar  <\f  Thought ; 
^eUtationM  on  the  Fail  of  Luetfer;  and  various  transla- 
^oiu.  He  also,  in  a  posthumous  work,  the  Theuirum  Redi- 
iniwR,  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Fathers  were  not  so 
i>PpOKd  to  dramatic  representations,  as  Prynne  had  repre- 
UBted  in  his  Histrio-Maetix. 
'.Wood's  AtheruB  Oxomenaee;  Fuller's  English  WortkUs  ; 

the  Biogrmhia  Brttanniea.   The  writtf  of  the  notice 
'Str  Riehard  Baker,  in  the  last-named  work,  makes  some 
■UcMats,  on  the  authority  of  Wood,  which  we  cannot  find 
and  enDDeously  represents  the  Th&xtrum  THum- 
as  a  different  work  from  the  Theatrum  Redivivum. 
'^'^  Mood  title  was  a  bookseller's  trick  to  dispose  of  some 
Redivivum  that  lay  on  his  hands.   The  work 
^btfoblisbed  in  1662.  Baker's  Chronicle  brought  the 

James:  he  wrote 
wiqr  (tf  intto- 


IuMbii  *  Kigland  down  to  the  death  of  Jan 
u»ah*hnsB  of  the  reign  (rf  Charles  I.,  1^ 


duetioD.  A  fourth  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  made  and 
published  in  1 663  by  Edward  PbilUps,  the  nephew  of  Milton* 
which  brought  the  work  down  to  the  ecnonation  oS  Charles 
II.  Phillips  says  {the  Bpiatle  to  the  Reader)  that  as  to  tha 
transactions  of  Monk  (Duke  of  Albemarie)  he  had  permis- 
sion to  make  use  of  his '  Excellencie*s  own  papers,  and  seve- 
ral other  private  coUeetions  of  persons  active  with  him  in 
that  service.' 

BAKER,  THOMAS,  the  Cambridge  antiquary,  was 
bom  at  Crooke,  in  the  parish  of  Lanchester,  near  Durham, 
September  14th,  1656.  His  father  was  Qem^e  Baker,  Esq., 
and  his  grandfather  Sir  George  Baker.  Knight,  recorder  of 
Newcastle.  He  was  educate  in  the  Aree-school  at  Dui^ 
ham,  and  afterwards  sent,  with  his  elder  brother  Greorge,  to 
Cambrid^  where  he  became  a  pensioner  at  St.  John's 
College,  July  9th,  1674,  and  was  «eoted  fellow  of  his  ool- 
1^  upon  Dr.  Ashtou's  foundation  in  the  mmth  of  March, 
1679.  Having  applied  himself  with  assiduity  to  his  studies, 
he  entered  into  orders  in  168S,  and  in  June,  I6B7,,  was 
collated  by  Lord  Crew,  then  bi^p  of  Durham,  to  the 
rectory  of  Long  Newhm  in  that  diocese,  which  he  cheer- 
fully resif^ed  in  1690,  upon  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to 
King  William.  He  now  retired  to  his  fellowship  at  St. 
John's,  in  which  he  was  protected  till  January  20th,  1717. 
when  again  refusing  to  take  the  oaths  to  a  new  govenunent, 
he  was  ejected  from  it,  in  company  with  several  other 
learned  men.  Mr.  Baker  retained  a  lively  sense  of  this  de- 
rivation, which  he  particularly  expressed  by  writing  in  the 
olank  leaves  of  all  the  books  which  he  afterwards  nve  to 
the  coll^,  '  Tho.  Baker  CoU.  Jo.  socius  ejectus.'  He  was 
the  more  offended  because  be  thought  w  mester  ai  the 
college.  Dr.  Jenkyns,  might  have  screened  him  by  conniv- 
ance, as  he  had  done  in  the  preceding  reign.  Whiston 
{Memoir  of  his  own  Life  and  IVritings,  2ai  edit.  p.  39) 
says  that,  after  the  death  of  King  James  II..  Mr.  Baker  had 
some  thoughts  of  taking  the  oatns  to  the  government,  but 
was  prevented  by  the  abjuration  oath  being  also  enjoined, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  deliberations  on  the  subject  After 
bis  ejectment,  he  still  kept  his  chambers  in  St  John's 
College,  and  resided  there  as  a  commoner-master  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  An  annuity  of  40/.  a-year  was 
at  first  his  only  subsistence  after  the  loss  of  his  fellowship. 
(Masters's  Jfismoirf  <^the  Uife  qf  Baker,  p.  37.)  The  Bio- 
graphia  Brttanniea^  however,  says  that, '  Uwugh  he  lost  bis 
fellowship,  it  appears  tlut  this  was  in  part  made  up  to  him 
by  the  generosity  of  a  fHend.  Hie  celetH^ed  Matthew 
IMor,  not  scrupling  the  oaths,  or  needing  the  profits  of  a 
fellowship,  took  the  oaths,  kept  his  fellowship,  and  gave 
Mr.  Baker  the  prcdte  of  it'  (A'lur-  Brit.  edit.  1778,  vol.  i. 
p.  5,  fh>m  a  communication  to  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson,  of 
Chesterfbrd,  by  Dr.  Goddard,  master  of  Clare  HalL)  Cole, 
in  his  MSS.,  vol.  xxiit.  p.  149,  doubts  this  fact,  but  says 
that  Edward,  the  second  Lord  Oxford  of  the  Hurley  family, 
certainly  gave  him  continued  assistance. 

Dr.  Heberden,  who  attended  him,  communicated  a  me- 
morandum of  the  last  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Baker,  which 
be  had  taken  at  the  time,  to  Mr.  Cole,  in  a  letter  dated 
13th  October.  1777,  still  preserved  among  Cole's  MSS.  in 
the  British  Museum.  Mr,  Baker  died  July  2,  1740,  and 
was  buried  in  St  John's  outer  cbaiiel,  near  the  monument 
of  Mr.  Ashton,  who  founded  his  fellowship. 

Being  appointed  one  of  the  executors  of  nis  elder  brother's 
will,  by  which  a  large  sum  was  bequeathed  to  pious  uses, 
he  prevailed  on  the  other  two  executors,  who  were  his  other 
brother.  Francis,  and  the  Hod.  Charles  Montague,  to  lay 
out  1310/.  of  the  mone^  upon  an  estate  to  be  settled  upon 
St  John's  College  for  six  exhibitioners.  The  right  of  dis- 
posal of  them  was  reserved  to  himself  during  his  life,  and 
afterwards  vested  in  the  master  and  eight  senior  fellows  of 
the  college.  Mr.  Baker  likewise  gave  the  college  100/.  for 
the  consideration  of  six  pounds  a-year  (then  legal  interestj 
for  his  life ;  and  to  the  Ubranr  several  choice  books,  both 

Erinted  and  manuscript ;  medals  and  coins ;  besides  what 
e  left  to  it  bj  his  will,  which  were  '  all  suoh  books,  printed 
and  manuscript,  as  he  had,  and  were  wanting  there. 

All  that  Mr.  Baker  printed  was,  1.  '"nie  pre&ce  to  Bishop 
Fisher's  funeral  sermon  for  Margaret,  Countess  of  ^ch- 
mond  and  Derby,'  Svo.  Lond.  1708;  2. '  Rellections  on 
learning,  showing  the  insufficiency  thereof  in  its  seveiul 
particulars,  in  order  to  evince  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  revelation,'  Svo.  Lond.  1710,  which  went  through  eight 
editions:  both  wwks  were  without  his  name. 
His  uuuiusoript  coUeetions  idativa  lo  titojiistoiy  and  ai^ 
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tiqnities  of  the  UotTeruty  of  Cambridge  Ibnned  the  great 
labour  of  his  life,  and  chiefly  entitle  him  to  a  notice  here. 
They  amount  to  thirty-nine  volumes  in  folio,  and  three  in 
quarto,  closely  written ;  and  are  divided  between  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  The  former 
possesses  twenty-three  volumes,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  Bail  of  Oxford,  bis  ftiend  and  patnm ;  the  latter,  six- 
teen in  folio  and  three  in  quarto,  which  he  bequeathed  to 
the  University.  A  minute  account  of  the  contents  of  every 
volume  will  be  found  in  the  *  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Baker's  MS.  CoUectiona'  appended  to  Masters's  Memoir 
of  him,  and  in  ^eBiographia  BritaTtmai,vo\.  t  p.  521-525. 
See  also  the  catalogue  of  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  for  the 
contents  of  those  deposited  in  the  Museum. 

The  assistance  which  Mr.  Baker  gave  to  his  contempo- 
raries  engaged  in  Utenoy  jpurauits  was  valuable  and  exten- 
sive ;  such  aid'  is  more  partieulaily  aoknowledged  by  Walker 
in  his  Si^tringt  of  the  Clerg^t  by  Bishop  Burnet,  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  Strype,  Thomas  Heame,  Professor  Ward, 
Browne  Willis,  Peck,  Le  Neve,  Bishop  Kennet,  Dr.  Con- 
vent Middleton.  Dr.  Waterland.  Dr.  Zach.  Grey.  &c.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  have  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baker,  and 
there  is  anotfabr  in  the  picture-^lery  at  Oxford. 

For  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Baker's  life  here  recorded  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Biographta  Sritaarrica,  as  already  re- 
ferred to ;  to  Masters's  Memotra  drawn  from  the  Papert  of 
Dr.  Zach.  Qrey,  8vo.  Cambr.  1 784 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr. 
Dlrf.  vol.  iii.  p.  344-350;  and  Cole's  MS.  CoUectiont,  Brit. 
Mus.  vol.  xxiii.,  txrii.,  xzx.,  xxxi.,  with  his  Athen.  Cantabr. 
lett.  B.  In  the  s&cond  volume  of  Lord  Orford's  works,  p. 
339,  is  a  life  of  Baker,  but  erroneous  and  flippant :  nothing 
has  been  drawn  fixmi  it  for  the  present  account 

BAKEWBLL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  hundred 
of  High  Peak,  and  county  of  Derby.  The  parish  compre- 
hends fifteen  towhships,  and  contains  a  population  of  9503. 

The  town  of  Bakewell  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Edwud  the  Eldert  who,  according 
to  the  0axon  Chronicle,  in  the  year  924,  marched  widi  his 
army  from  Nottingham  to  Badecanwillon,  which  was  the 
original  name  of  Bakewell.  Edward,  in  the  same  year, 
ortkred  a  '  castle '  to  be  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  wtdch 
his  generally  been  translated  a  burgh  or  town  (see  Lysons's 
Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.,  p.  24.)  The  Castle  Hill  is  a 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Wye,  opposite  the  bridge  : 
it  retains  traces  of  the  keep,  &c.  Bakewell  stands  on  ^e 
west  hank  of  the  Wye,  about  two  miles  above  its  influx  into 
the  Derwent  According  to  Camden,  it  derives  its  name 
ftom  a  mineral  sprlbg  and  an  antient  bath  in  the  place, 
which  are  snpimsed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Romans. 
*  The  latter  spring,'  says  the  same  anthority,  '  bubbles  up 
warm  watet,  which  is  found  by  experience  to  be  good  for 
the  stomadi,  nerved,  and  the  whole  body  .*  In  the  Domesday 
Survey,  the  natbe  of  the  place  is  wntten  Badequella,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  cotrupted  to  that  of  Bauquelle,  whence 
the  change  to  its  ptefient  name  was  very  easy  and  natural. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  prove  that  Bakewell  was  a  Roman 
station.  A  Roman  altar  was  discovered  in  the  meadows 
about  a  mile  south  of  Bakewell,  near  Haddon :  it  is  at 
present  on  the  porch  of  ine  old  dining-roon.  at  Haddon. 

William  the  Conqruerot  gave  Bakewell  to  his  natural  son 
William  Peverell.  The  son  of  the  latter  having  forfeited 
all  his  heritable  property  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  King 
J(^n,  soon  aftat-  nia  accession  to  the  throne,  granted  the 
manor  of  Bakewell  to  llalph  Gemon,  in  whose  femily  it 
remained  for  some  time.  From  the  Gsmons,  it  came  by 
marriage  ultimatelv  to  Sir  Roger  Wentr/orth,  who  sold  it, 
in  the  reign  of  Hemy  Vll.,  to  the  Vernon  fkmtly,  who 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  to  Uie  Duke  of  Rutlatid,  in  which 
family  it  still  remains.  Bakewell  bad  a  bailiff  and  burgesses 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  never  sent  members  to 
parliament.  In  the  town  there  is  a  cotton  manufactory, 
established  by  the  late  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  ffhich  carries  on 
business  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  num*)eT  of  ihe  inha- 
bitants are  employed  in  the  lead  mines  an.C  stone  quarries 
which  are  founu  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  parish  church, 
which  is  dedicated  ta  AU  Saints,  is  an  antient  and  handsome 
structure  sitnated  on  an  eminence.  The  voikmanslup 
exhibits  spewmens  of  the  a^le  of  three  diflbrent  periods.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  bad  once  an  octi^onal 
tower  in  the  centre,  from  which  a  lofty  spire  rose ;  but  the 
tower  and  s^ire  have  been  taken  down.  The  western  part 
d  the  nave  is  of  plun  Saxon  architecture ;  but  the  external 
audi  of  Che  ««st  dow-vay  is  enritdwd  with  Saxm  orna- 


ments. The  rest  of  the  building  is  in  the  Gothic  stytflL 
The  west  part  of  the  present  church  is  probably  as  old  as  th 
eleventh  eentnxy.  Part  of  it  was  built  in  the  thirteenfli, 
part  in  the  fburteenth,  but  the  greatest  part  in  the  flfl»enth 
century.  In  the  interior  of  the  church,  a^inst  an  arch  on 
ib»  south  side  of  the  nave,  is  a  very  curious  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Sir  Godfrey  Foljambe  and  his  lady.  The 
former  died  in  1376,  and  the  latterin  1988.  They  werethe 
founders  of  a  chantiy  in  Bakewell  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
which  was  destroyed  at  the  Reformation.  The  monument, 
though  somewhat  defaced  by  time,  is  still  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. The  arms  upon  it  are  evidently  those  of  Foljambe  and 
Darley.  The  figures  are  half-length,  and  rather  smaller 
than  life.  They  are  carved  in  alabaster  ita  alto-rilievts 
under  a  canopy.  (See  Lysons's  ^o^aBWronnw.)  In  the 
vestry,  within  the  south  transept  of  the  church,  is  a  monu- 
ment, with  the  effigies  in  alabaster,  of  a  knight  in  plate 
armonr,  mail  gorget,  and  pointed  helmet,  with  a  riehly-w- 
mentedbandeau.hisptHowsnpportedby  angels.  Aecwding 
to  tradition,  and  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  anti- 
quarians, this  monument  is  that  of  Sir  Thomas  Wendesley, 
generally  called  Wensley,  who  lost  bis  life  in  the  reign  d 
Heniy  IV.,  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  nddme  of 
the  chancel  are  the  tombs  of  several  individuals  of  dis- 
tinction. 

In  the  parish  of  Bakewell,  which  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  county,  being  more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  and 
upwards  of  eight  in  breadth,  there  are  nine  paiDchial  cha- 
pelries,  besides  several  places  of  worship  for  Dissenters. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Domesday  Survey  to  have  had  two 
priests.  In  the  first  year  of  his  rei^  King  John  granted 
the  diurefa  of  Bakewell,  then  coll^iate,  with  its  prebends 
and  other  appurtenances,  to  the  canons  <tf  LichfleM,  to 
whom  it  was  aitenrards  appropriated.  At  that  time  there 
were  three  priests  who  constantly  officiated  in  the  ohnrch, 
and  for  whom  a  sufficient  maintenance  was  provided.  In 
consequence  of  the  above  grant,  one  of  the  prebendaries  of 
Licbfleld  engaged  to  say  mass  for  the  souls  of  thr  king  and 
his  ancestors,  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  In  the  year 
1280  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  that  the  deacon  and  sub-deacon  of  the  church 
of  Bakewell,  then  celebrated  for  its  riches,  were  so  indiffe- 
rently provided  for,  that  they  were  obliged  to  beg  their  bread, 
in  consequence  of  which  that  prelate  ordained,  in  the  same 
year,  that  they  should  eat  at  Uie  vicar's  table,  in  considera- 
tion  of  which  he  was  allowed  ten  marks  per  annum  out  of 
the  rectory,  in  addition  to  the  twenty  marks  which  he  pre- 
vioudy  received  yearly  tat  the  perfinmance  of  his  clerical 
duties,  llto  annual  uUnranoe  to  the  deacon  far  clothes  was 
a  mark,  and  ten  shillings  were  given  to  the  sub-deacon  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  patronage  of  the  vicarage  of  Bake- 
well  still  belongs  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield. 

The  weekly  market  of  Bakewell  was  formerly  held  on 
Monday  ;  but  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  has  been  held 
on  Friday.  Very  litUe  business  of  any  kind  is  done  in 
it.  Bakewell  has  a  free-school  of  antient  date,  which  is  now 
kept  in  the  town-hall.  Chatsworth  House,  the  residence  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is  about  three  miles  from  Bake- 
well.  This  splendid  mansion  was  built  by  William,  the 
first  duke  who  bore  that  name.  It  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  the  mansion  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish  about  the 
middle  aX  the  sixteenth  ^tuiy,  and  in  which  Mary  of 
ScoUand  was  imprisoned  for  thirteen  years.  The  present 
edifice  was  begun  in  1687  and  completed  in  1706 ;  but  great 
additions  have  been  recendy  made  to  it  It  stands  on  a  gentle 
acclivity  near  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  richly 
covered  with  wood.  The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful. 
The  river  Derwent  runs  before  the  principal  front  There  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge  over  the  Derwent  immediately  in 
front  of  Chatsworth  House.  The  house  is  decorated  witli 
Ionic  columns,  and  has  a  flat  roof,  surrounded  by  a  neat 
balustrade.  Its  form  is  nearly  a  square  of  190  feet,  in- 
closing a  spacious  quadrangular  court  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  fountain,  with  a  statue  of  Orpheus.  The 
grand  entrance  is  on  the  west,  by  a  grand  flight  of  steps 
to  a  terrace  which  extends  the  length  en  the  whole  building. 
Verrio  painted  the  eeilrngs,  &e.,  and  Cibhrar  executed  the 
statues.  Thewafer-woiks  are  not  equalled  by  any  in  Europs, 
except  those  of  Versulles.  One  fountun  throws  up  water 
to  the  height  of  ninety  foet. 

About  two  miles  south  of  Bakewell  is  Haddon  Hall,  the 
proper^  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  It  stands  on  a  bold 
emmenoe  on  t&6  east  sUb  of  the  rint  Wye,  and  overiooka 
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iht  bnutiful  nle  of  Hiddon.  Haddon  Hall  u  the  most 
complete  of  our  uitient  baronial  residences  now  remaining. 
ThcHigli  DM  vow  inhabited,  it  is  in  a  state  of  eroellent 
repur.  It  m  erected  at  dilRwent  periods.  The  most 
aatient  pat  wu  nected  about  the  time  of  Edward  III. : 
put  ii  of  Searj  VI.'s  time  ;  uiA  tiie  most  modem  part 
WIS  eaeted  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was 
acqnind  by  the  Rutland  family  in  the  reign  of  that  queen 
tiu  ntrriue  of  Sir  John  Manners  with  one  of  tba  eo- 
bonaes  of  Sir  George  Vemon,  to  whose  femily  it  then 
belonged. 

BtkewtU  is  145  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  and  22  N.N.W. 
oTD^rbr.  The  population  in  1831  was  1S98.  (See  Cam- 
den's Britatmia;  Lyaons'^  Magna  Britannia;  Glover's 
Daiyihm;  Beautiet  qf  Bngwid  emd  Walat;  Popula- 
tion SeavU.) 

BAKEWELL,  ROBERT,  a  celebrated  agriculturist 
ud  improver  of  live-stock.  He  was  bom,  about  the  year 
ITZS^atDishlej,  in  Leicestershire,  and  died  there  in  the 
jm  1795.  Tnongh  it  does  not  appear  that  he  contributed 
UTtfiiag  to  literature,  even  on  the  sulfjecti  to  whidi  he 
deroted  liis  life,  his  e^rts,  particularly  to  improre  the  breed 
d  ibeep,  noetuod  for  him  a  widely-extended  reputation : 
dw  ctosB-breed  which  he  introduced  is  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Disbley  or  New  Leicestershire  breed.  He 
ii  to  be  distinguished  ftom  a  Hr.  Robert  Bakewell,  who,  in 
1808,  poblbhed  *  Observations  on  Wool.'  with  notes  by 
Lord  SomerviUe. 

BAKTCHISSARAI  (or  BAKTSHE-SERAI),  the 
'Palice  of  the  Gardens,"  a  Tartar  town  of  the  Crimea,  of 
vbcse  khans  it  was  formerly  the  capital ;  now  included  in 
the  diele  of  Akmetshet,  or  Simferopol)  which  forms  part  of 
die  Rmaao  government  of  Tauria.   It  is  situated  in  44° 
SVfi.  lst>  and  33°  54'  £.  long.,  in  a  long,  deep  valley,  be- 
tnn  two  considerable  mountains,  and  is  built  in  an  irre- 
tnUr  manner  upon  each  side  of  the  sbping  ground  which 
oeseenda  to  Oie  Tshunik-Su,  a  rivulet  that  tiows  into  the 
Kateha.  A  stranger  on  approaching  dose  to  the  spot  is 
taken  bjr  surprise  at  the  scene  which  breaks  upon  him ;  for 
the  ton  stands  suddenly  before  him  with  its  buildings 
■catlered  terrace-wise  beneath  impending  rocks  and  preci- 
gces,  which  seem  to  threaten  it  with  matant  destruction. 
Tbe  sight  of  fountains,  streams,  smiling  gardens  and  ter- 
nces,  iatermingled  with  minarets  and  elegant  tower-shaped 
diimBeySi,  viaeyarda.  and  groups  of  I^mbardy  poplars,  soon 
ruidm  the  first  impression  pleasing ;  but  this  is  not  con- 
Snped  by  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  town.  The 
uin  street  (for  the  remainder  are  in  general  mere  lanes 
mcdr  broaU  enough  to  admit  a  cart),  which  leads  between 
m  or  low  wooden  shops  from  the  ^ite  of  the  town  to  the 
(^dratad  Khan  Serai,  the  reaidcnce  of  the  old  Crimean 
and  which  is  about  two  miles  inluigth.hasieazc«lyft 
*ii>^  or  door  without  its  Tartar  tenant  sitting  crass- 
^ged  within  it,  too  intent  upon  his  occupation  to  notice 
*^t  may  be  passing  around  him.  The  most  attractive  fea* 
^  oTBaktchissarai  are  its  numerous  fountains,  mosques, 
^ftlnui  (or  schools)  and  baths,  and  the  khan's  palace. 
Hie  moiques,  to  the  number  of  thirty-one.  are  mostly  con- 
"fncted  of  ^eestone,  and  ornamented  with  lofty  towers  of 
appearance.   The  Greek*,  Armenians,  and  Jews 
also  several  churches  or  synago^es  in  the  town ;  and 
l^idei  two  baths  with  domes,  there  are  sixteen  khans  for 
Be  residence  of  strsingers,  or  deposit  of  merchandise,  six  of 
are  of  freeattme,  and  of  spacious  dimensions.  In- 
seventeen  coffee-houses,  the  number  of  houses  of 
PiUie  sntertainnieDt  is  thirty-eight,  of  shops  there  are 
^  he  hundred.   The  manufactures  of  the  town  consist 
^WMnwo-hiather,  saddlery,  and  other  leather  artides; 
'  Wu,'  z  tfixii  distUled  from  millet ;  silks,  knives,  woidlens, 
ud  wver  plate,  pottery,  arms,  tobaeeo^pipes,  &c 
^population,  whleh  at  the  time  of  Pallas's  visit  in  1793 
^Booted  to  5773.  has  nearly  doubled  itself  during  tbe  last 
yean,  and  is  at  pTssentestimatedat  upwards  of  11,000. 
'^^unao  is  permitted  to  settle  in  the  town,  of  which, 
1  ukase  dating  from  the  time  of  Catherine  II.,  none 
^  Tartan  can  become  burgeesea.  Of  Grreeka,  Armenians^ 
it  contains  about  1500,  the  Jews  forming  about 
■■^faaths  of  the  number :  the  remaining  inhabitants 
"tqds^Tgjy  Tertars.  whose  dialect  is  purer  than  that  of 
ffl^ their  kinnnen  in  the  Crimea :  they,  as  well  as  the 
l^'^ntd  Jews,  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  local 
^W^^  except  in  matters  of  poUoe,  with  regard  to 
an  subject  to  offioen  appcinted  by  the  emra. 


Fountains  have  been  erected  in  every  quarter  of  the  town 
and  add  to  its  salubrity  and  ornament :  th«  water  in  one  of 
them  flows  through  ten  pipes,  and  falls  on  handsome  marble 
slabs,  round  which  the  Tartars  collect  four  times  a  day  for  ths 
purpose  of  performing  their  ablutions  before  they  |»oce^  to 

Srayers  in  the  neighbouring  mosques.  The  Greeks  are  con* 
ned  to  a  distinct  quarter,  which  may  truly  be  deagnated  tlie 
*  stews  of  Baklche-serai.'  '  The  Khan  Serai,'  or  palace  of  the 
antient  khans  of  the  Crimea,  stands  on  a  slope  nearly  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town.  This  prodigious  range  of 
eastern  buildings,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  princely  abodes  and 
offices,  courts  and  gardens,  fountains,  corridors,  and  halls, 
has  been  restored  to  its  former  magnificence  by  the  care  of 
the  Russian  government :  the  various  structures  which  it  in- 
closes are  roofed  with  red  tiles,  and  surmounted  with  nu- 
merous turrets,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  chimneys.  On 
entering  the  first  court,  which  is  built  upon  a  quay  on  the 
TshuruK'Su,  a  splendid  mosque  is  seen  on  the  left  hand, 
lower  down  lie  the  stables,  and  on  the  rig^t  stands  the  spa- 
cious residence  of  the  khans,  one  story  in  hei^t ;  a  collec- 
tion of  edifices  varying  both  in  elevation  and  dimensions. 
Its  front  is  fbmished  with  an  iron  door,  enriched  with  parti- 
coloured arabesques,  over  which  soars  the  double-headed 
imperial  eagle,  m  place  of  tbe  old  Turkish  crescent  It 
opens  upon  the  grand  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  splendid 
vestibule  with  floor  of  marble,  ana  over  the  dow  is  sculp- 
tured an  Arabic  inscription  to  the  following  effect :  '  The 
master  of  this  door  is  the  conqueror  of  the  surrounding  soil, 
the  mighty  lord,  Gadsby-Gerai,  son  of  the  khan  Mengli- 
Gierai  Khan.  May  God,  our  Lord,  vouchsafe  unto  the  Khan 
Mengli-Gerai,  and  to  his  father  and  mother,  the  gift  of 
felicity  in  this  world  and  in  that  which  is  to  come  I'  In  the 
vestibule  itself  are  two  noble  fountains,  the  waters  of  which 
are  constantly  flowing  into  marble  basins ;  they  have  also  a 
Img  inscription  over  them,  which  is  thus  wound  up :  *  He 
that  is  tormented  with  thirst  will  nuse  his  eyes  across  the 
stream  that  flows  through  japes  thin  as  his  finger,  and  read 
these  lines.  But  what  u  the  invitation  diey  brar  ?  Come ; 
drink  ye  of  this  limpid  fount,  which  flows  from  the  purest 
of  sources ;  it  brings  you  health  1'  The  great  garden 
attached  to  the  palace  is  carefully  kept  up,  and  the  area  be- 
hind the  mosque  is  used  for  a  cemetery,  where  the  poplar, 
nut,  and  mulberry  are  intermixed  with  the  tombs  in  which 
the  khans  and  their  kindred  lie  interred.  One  of  these  mau- 
solea  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  is  composed  of  a  gilt 
cupola,  fifteen  feet  high,  supported  by  marble  oolumns,  which 
the  nelebrated  Kerim-Gerat  Khan  erected  to  the  memory  of 
bis  besutiful  wife,  Dilara-Bikez,  a  Geoivian  princess.  The 
singular '  Tshufut-Kale,'  or  Jew's  Citadel,  is  about  four  miles 
out  of  the  town,  and  otie-half  of  the  road  to  it  runs  1^  the  side 
of  a  perpendicular  and  natural  wall  of  rocks,  soine  hundred 
foot  in  hei^t ;  at  one  pwnt  behind  this  banier  is  a  deserted 
monastery  and  church,  called  tbe  *  Uspenki  Ifonastyr,*  or 
monastery  of  tbe  Vii^in's  ascension,  m  which  there  are 
habitations  for  seventy  brothers,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  place  is  held  in  high  veneration  amonj;  the  people  <^ 
the  country ;  and  attracts  vast  numbers  of  pilgrims.  After 
quitting  the  line  of  wall,  tbe  road  traverses  a  very  precipi- 
tous district  to  the  '  Vallev  of  Jehosaphat,'  where  the 
Jewish  cemetery  stands  with  its  grove  of  cypresses  and 
several  monuments  in  white  marble ;  from  this  valley  a 
short  but  exceedingly  steep  ascent  leads  to  the  gate  of 
Tshufut-Kale.  The  place  was  the  site  of  an  old  fortress 
constructed  by  the  Gienoese  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  sur- 
rounded by  precipices ;  it  is  a  clean  town,  inhabited  solely 
by  Karaitish  Jews  to  the  number  of  about  1200.  and  con- 
sequently contains  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  of  this 
sect,  whether  in  Europe  or  Asia.  They  live  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  mankind,  cleave  rigidly  to  their  antient  rules 
and  usages,  are  governed  by  their  labbi  as  well  in  temporal 
as  spiritual  matters,  and  are  unmolested  by  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government :  their  integrity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  among  their  neighbours ;  they  de- 
servo  credit  for  the  pains  they  bestow  upon  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  for  the  exemplary  life  which  they  lead. 
They  trace  tbe  separation  of  their  sect  from  the  rest  of  the 
Hebrew  nation  to  tbe  time  of  the  Babylonish  captivity: 
thev  never  intermarry  with  strangan,  and  depend  upon 
trade  for  their  hvelihood. 

BA'KHTEGAN.  is  the  name  of  a  salt  lake  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Frts,  or  Persia  Proper.  It  seene  roost  {vobahle  that 
this  lake  lies  about  east  of  Shiras,  but  the  distance  from  Sbi- 
nui  dsea  not  appear  to  be  certain:  it  may  \ 
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liiUy  miles,  but  good  autbority  is  wanting.  Itis  now  generally 
called  Deiyd-i-Ntrtz,  or  the  Lake  of  N!i^,  ihim  the  principal 
town  in  its  vicinity.  The  designation  of  '  Lake  of  Bakh- 
t^An,'  whidi  the  old  eastern  geographers  have  given  it,  is 
dwived  from  an  antieitt  'nllage  in  the  neiKhbourhood.  th« 
rains  of  which  are  said  still  to  exist  to  the  eastward  of 
Kheir.  According  to  Hamdallah  Hastaufl,  a  Penian  geo- 
napher  quoted  by  Sir  W.  Ouaeley  (TVooefr,  ii.  171-1 72), 
uie  Lake  of  Bakhte^Ui  is  twelve  farsangs  in  length,  and 
seven  in  breadth,  and  its  circumference  thirty-five  farsangs. 
Kinneir  (Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Pernan  Empire,  p. 
60)  gives  it  a  circumference  of  not  more  than  twenty  far- 
sangs. The  river  Kur  (of  Fars),  better  known  under  the 
name  Band-Emir  or  Bundemir,  falls  into  it.  During  sum- 
mer the  lake  is  nearly  dry,  and  its  bottom  becomes  encrusted 
with  salt,  which  is  collected  by  the  people  who  live  on  its 
borders.  This  salt  is  esteemed  remarkably  fine,  and  is  much 
used  throughout  Pars. 
BAKING.  [See  Bread,  Porcelain,  and  Sugar.] 
BAKU  or  BADKU.  The  territory  of  this  name,  vfaieh 
is  confined  to  the  peninsula  of  Abosheron  or  Abshora.  on 
the  west  aids  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  fbrms  part  of  the  con- 
quests made  br  the  Russians  in  1805,  and  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  former  Khannat  of  Shirvsn,  to  which  it  has  since 
become  an  append^e.  Besides  the  town  of  Baku,  it  con- 
tains thirty-five  villages,  and,  including  the  town,  19,000 
inhabitants ;  amon^  whom  Klaproth  states  that  there  are 
1000  Turcoman  fiuniliea.  Their  stock,  according  to  Gamba, 
is  composed  of  SOO  camels.  3000  horses,  500O  oxen,  and 
4'2,UO0  sheep;  and  he  adds  that  there  is  no  spot  in  this 
quarter  of  the  globe  more  favourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  an  extensive  traffic  with  the  East  than  Baku  the 
capital.  Lentz,  in  his  report  upon  a  mission  into  these 
parts  in  the  year  1830,  speaks  of  the  peninsula,  though 
elevated,  as  having  no  height  within  it  iniich  excMds  1000 
feet ;  in  general,  the  soil  is  of  a  rocky  nature  and  sterile, 
witiiout  one  attractive  spot  in  its  whde  extent,  destitute  of 
a  single  stream,  and  wiuurat  any  water  hut  what  is  drawn 
from  wells,  and  this  has  a  salt  dts^reeable  flavour.  Not  a 
tree  exists  upon  it;  but  portions  of  the  territory,  we  learn 
IVom  Georgi,  have  a  layer  of  mould  on  which  wheat,  barley, 
aiti  maize,  melons,  fruits,  rice,  and  cotton,  and,  on  the 
highest  ground  saffron,  are  raised.  In  some  parts,  too, 
opium  is  prepared  from  poppy-heads ;  and  a  species  of  red 
ud  highly-savoury  onion,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere, 
is  cultivated  under  cover. 

Besides  the  ^seous  eruptions  proceeding  from  the  satu- 
ration of  the  soil  with  naphtha,  the  peninsula  is  celebrated 
for  numerous  volcanoes,  which  discharge  volumes  of  mud. 
One  of  the  most  violent  eruptions,  says  Lenti,  brake  out 
seven  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Gae  town,  in  Deoember, 
1817.  A  colnmn  of  "flame  1,230  feet  wide  in  its  greatest 
diameter  was  vomited  out,  accompanied  by  the  discharge 
of  laige  stones  and  jets  of  water ;  it  lasted,  with  a  gradud 
diminution  of  its  height,  eighteen  days,  and  formed  an 
immense  field  of  mud  interspersed  with  conical  mounds, 
one  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  still  continues  to 
emit  bubbles  several  inches  in  diameter,  at  intervals  of  a 
few  minutes.  The  height  of  this  mass  of  mud  is  815 
Paris  feet  EngUsh).  Near  Baku  itself  there  is  a 
similar  .volcano,  with  its  field  of  mud,  which,  M.  Lents 
was  informed,  dates  also  from  the  year  1817.  The  penin- 
sula is.  however,  better  known  for  the  superabundance 
of  naphtha,  with  which  its  soil  is  charged,  particularly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  It  not  only  streams 
spontaneously  through  the  surftee,  but  rises  wherever  a 
hole  is  bona.  It  is  of  two  descriptitnu,  black  and  white : 
and  its  prindpal  sources  are  utuated,  according  to  Colonel 
Hottiets,  at  a  spot  called  Balegan,  about  ten  versts  (six 
miles)  flrom  Baku :  *  it  appears,'  says  he,  *  to  undeigo  dis- 
tillation AS  it  ascends  to  the  surface,  and  thence  falls  down 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  reservoirs,  constructed 
at  some  unknown  period.  It  is  eoi^eetured,  that  entire 
fbrests  of  resinous  trees  were  once  ingulphed  by  some 
violent  effort  of  nature,  and  that  their  decomposition  is  the 
origin  of  this  inflammable  liquid.  The  colour  of  the  oil  is 
blackt  but  it  shines  with  a  reddish  tint  when  the  sun's  rays 
are  upon  it*  He  observes,  that  the  natives  use  it  &r  burning 
as  a  ughtt  and  coat  their  roofs  with  it.  '  Not  fiur  flrom  the 
same  spot,  a  ipriBf  of  white  nil  gashes  out  ftam  the  foot  of 
mhiU.  It tMoily  inflames  end  bnmsou  Uiesur&weof  ^ 
water,  and  in  oalm  weather  the  people  of  the  eoontry  amuse 
tbenuslras  by  pooring  whole  toot  of  it  into  a  bay  of  the 


Caspian ;  they  then  set  fire  to  it,  and  it  is  borne  out  of 
sight,  giving  the  waves  the  appearance  of  a  sea  of  fire. 
Our  finest  illuminations  and  fireworks  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance when  compared  with  this  splendid  exhibition.'  The 
whole  of  these  naphtha  springs  belong  to  the  government , 
and  in  1880  were  rented  Vy  an  Armenian  for  32,000  silver 
rouUes  (^ut-8200/.).  The  weavers  and  other  poor  persons 
of  the  neighbourhood  obtain  a  cheap  light,  ana  abundance 
of  heat  for  cooking,  by  driving  a  clay-pipe  or  hollow  reed, 
steeped  in  Hme-water,  into  the  ground  on  which  their 
dwelling  stands,  and  setting  fire  to  the  gas  which  rises 
through  it.   The  Persian  Ghebers,  or  flre-worshippers,  who 
sojourn  in  this  quarter,  bottle  the  gas  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  it  to  distant  connexions  in  their  native  country, 
as  it  is  found  to  retain  its  inflammable  qualities  for  months 
together  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Atecslnafa  employ  it  as  fuel 
for  their  lime-lulns  and  for  consuming  the  remains  of  their 
relatives,  as  well  as  instead  of  wood,  coats,  or  lamps.  Both 
Reineggs  and  Rottiers  describe  the  Asjur-Meisjan,  or  burn- 
ing fidd,  near  Baku ;  it  is  a  hollow  expanse  full  of  fissures, 
and  coated  with  white  sand  and  grey  dust,  in  which  particles 
of  sulphur  abound.   Some  fissures  are  seen  burning  some 
smothering,  and  others  sending  naphtha  vapours.   There  is 
a  boiling  lake  too.  not  far  from  the  town,  which  is  in  con- 
stant motion,  and  emits  a  flame  altogether  devoid  of  heat. 
*  After  Uie  warm  showers  of  autumn.'  obser^'cs  Rottitts, 
'  when  the  atmosphere  is  scorching,  the  whole  surrounding 
country  appears  to  be  on  fire,  and  it  frequently  rolls  along 
the  mountains  in  enormous  masses  and  with  incredible 
velocity.    At  other  times  it  stands  motionless.    In  October 
and  November,  the  moon  being  bright,  an  illumination  of  a 
brilliant  azure  tint  lights  up  the  whole  horizon  in  the  west. 
Mount  Soghda-Ku  (the  Mount  of  Paradise,  a  promontory 
of  the  Caucasian  range)  is  also  clothed  at  times  in  a  similar 
sheet  of  flame ;  but  on  ^ese  occasions  it  never  descends 
into  the  plain  oounby.   On  the  other  hand,  if  the  nigbt  be 
dark,  innumerable  jets  of  flame,  somedmes  isolated,  and  at 
others  in  masses,  cover  all  the  low  ground,  leaving  the 
mountains  in  obscurity.  The  fire  does  not  .bum,  and  when 
in  the  midst  of  what  every  one  would  conceive  to  he  a 
devouring  element,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  least  heat 
in  it.   The  reeds  and  grass  are  no  ways  affected  by  it ;  and 
I  remarked,  during  these  fantastic  conflagrations,  that  the 
empty  tube  of  my  barometer  seemed  more  particularly  as  if 
on  fire ;  whence  I  am  disposed  to  regard  the  whole  pheno- 
menon as  connected  with  electricity.    In  such  a  region  as 
this,  one  might  well  be  tempted  to  become  a  Gheber  one's 
self.'   These  appearances  never  occur  when  the  wind  blows 
from  the  east.   In  antient  times,  the  burning  field  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Ateshyahs,  or  shrines  of  Grace, 
among  the  Ghebers  or  Panes;  it  was  a  spot  to  which 
thousands  of  pilgrims  resorted  ;  another  Mecca  or  Jeru- 
salem, where  the  flre-worshipper  purified  himself  from 
mortal  stain  previous  to  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas'  rdent- 
less  persecutions.    A  few  adherents  of  this  sect,  who  are 
thinly  scattered  over  the  south  of  Persia,  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  find  their  way  from  time  to 
time  to  the  Atecshyah  of  Baku,  which  lies  about  ten  miles 
from  the  town,  and  pass  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  on  the 
spot;  the  term  being  regulated  by  the  degree  of  their 
anxiety  to  acquire  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  sanctity 
among  their  countrymen.    Here  they  spend  their  days  in 
worshipping  the  sacred  fire,  in  praying,  and  pnitential  exer- 
cises.  Gamba  describes  the  place  as  a  walled  quadrangle, 
with  an  altar  raised  on  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  centre.  At 
each  of  the  firar  corners  stands  a  chimney,  five  and  twenty 
feet  in  height,  from  which  issues  a  flame  three  feet  in 
length.  The  walls  of  the  sanctnaiy  are  surrounded  hy 
twenty  cells  or  more,  where  the  priests  and  Ghebers  reside  : 
the  cells  were  kept  ver^  clean,  and  their  tenants  had  a  dark 
complexion  and  emaciated  appearance :  some  were  closely 
wrapped  in  a  cotton  garment,  and  others  were  wandering 
about  stark  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  woollen  girdle 
about  their  loins.   Each  cell  contained  three  earthen  pipes 
inserted  in  the  floor,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  gas  for 
domestic  and  other  uses.    The  penances  to  which  they 
have  recourse  are  so  severe,  that  scarcely  one  individual  out 
often  ultimately  survives  them. 

The  town  of  Baku  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
pMtinsola  of  Aboshennii  where  the  Caspian  is  land-locked 
by  two  islands,  which  render  the  roadstead  a  aaie  anchorage 
even  dose  upon  the  shore.  The  walls  of  Baku  wera 
ouee  washed  by  the  Caq[Han;  ^bot^t^i^^^^  present 
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tbont  filtoeQ  feet  from  H :  in  other  places  tae  sea  haft 
gnmdiqNn  the  land;  And  the  rums  of  antient  buitdingi 
ai»  dwonnd  at  a  derth  of  tighteen  feet  and  more. 
TbetmiiinJledr  udonat  imon  a  declivihr,  the  summit 
of  vbicb  is  enwnad  hy  tlw  nUace     the  former  Shahs, 
and  annBUids  aonw  deligfamd  prospects.    Hie  streets 
an  uiTDV  and  torttunis ;  and  the  houses  ill-oonstructed 
ind  of  small  dimenskms,  with  fiattoctfs  coated  with  naphtha 
as  a  tobrtitute  for  lead.   Ad  antient  and  Icrfly  tower,  which 
the  name  of  the  Virgin's  Tower,  b  the  most  striking 
object  in  tiie  place.  Baku  possesses  several  spacious  mosques, 
pablic  aqaares.  marts,  and  earaTansarars,  hesidas  a  Greek 
sod  an  Annenian  efanich.  and  some  Tartar  schools.  Its 
mbabitants  are  between  3300  and  4000  in  number ;  and  its 
principal  exports  consist  of  naphtha,  saflton.  cotton,  silk, 
i^ium,  rice,  and  salt.    The  duties  of  customs  produce 
30,000  silver  roubles  (about4750/.}  a  year.   The  fisheries  of 
the  a^aoent  ialand  of  Salian  are  of  some  importance. 
4^SS'N.1i^;  49<* 49' E. long. 

BALA,  a  town  in  the  oountf  of  Uerioneth.  in  North 
Wales,  180  miles  W.N.W.  of  London.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Qorthem  extremity  of  the  lake  from  which  it  derives 
its  name.  It  has  only  one  main  street,  which  is  very  wide : 
the  bouses  are  generally  low.  At  the  south-east  end  of  the 
town  u  a  high  artifldal  mound,  which  is  generally  supposed 
lo  hare  been  the  site  of  a  small  fbrtress.  It  is  a  place  of 
coDsiderabte  trade  in  flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  &c.,  in  the 
manu&ctun*  of  which  artides  most  of  the  inhabitants  are 
constantly  em^oyed.  It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturdays, 
and  five  annual  &irs.  The  assizes  are  held  here  and  at 
Dolgelly  alternately.  It  is  an  incorporated  town  by  pre- 
Kripdon,  and  the  government  is.vestea  in  two  bailiffs  and  a 
eommoa  conneiL  Neither  it  nor  any  other  town  in  the 
eonn^,  bowenr,  isw  had  the  lia^  to  retom  a  member  to 
puliament  It  has  no  public  railding  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  an  endoved  grammarHKshool,  on  the  Ibundation  of 
vhididuity  boys  are  now  clothed  and  edutsted.  Bala  is  a 
^aee  of  great  antiqui^ :  there  are  the  remains  of  three 
Roman  eunps  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  stations  before  the  total  subjugation  of  the 
Oidancei.  Bala  is  in  the  pariah  of  Llanykil,  avillage  about 
one  tnOe  from  the  town.  The  number  of  houaes  is  310  ; 
sod  ^  popolation  in  1821  was  1 163.  In  the  parliamentary 
TfXvns  Sir  1831,  the  population  of  Bala  is  not  nven  sepa- 
isle^,  bat  conjmntly  with  that  of  the  parish,  whi^  is  2359 ; 
ofniom  1134  are  males,  and  1225  females. 

BALA-POOL,  or  PIMBLE-MKRR  (called  by  the 
astirea  liyn  Tegid).  a  lake  in  the  ctmnty  of  Merioneth. 
Bila  b  dia  lugest  l>ke  in  Wales,  being  four  miles  in  length, 
fin  N.B.  to  8.W.,  but  less  than  one  mile  in  breadth.  Its 
mage  dipth  of  irater  is  forty  foet ;  but  It  sometimes  rises 
dim  its  usual  level,  and  overflows  the  a^joinmg  valley  of 
Btenioo.   The  bottom  of  the  lake  is  mostly  rocky,  and 
Matter  is  so  pure,  that  the  nicest  chemical  tests  can 
ijetMt  scarcely  any  quantity  of  foreign  admixture.  From 
(be  N.E.  part  of  this  lake  issues  the  nver  Dee.  The  fishery 
the  lake  belonged,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  Abbey 
<f  bsingment,  but  is  now  the  property  of  Sir  William  Wat- 
biu  Wynne,  who  has  several  fishmg  lodges  on  its  margin, 
u  is  wdl  supplied  with  pike,  eels,  red  trout,  and  the  fish 
^iitifipgmaa,  but  contains  no  salmon.   Hie  usual  mode 
U&g  is  by  anting  ftom  the  shore.   The  scenery  in 
m  moHdiate  nei^bourhood  of  the  lake  has  nothing  re- 
■^uUe  about  it,  fbonA  it  is  pleaiant  mi  varied ;  but 
tebtaBtviawlsiDagnmcent.  A  Roman  road  passed  near 
w  av^  of  this  lake,  and  some  veiy  eurioos  tumuli  are 
*™to  be  seen  in  the  vicmity.   It  ia  sometimes,  though  not 
frozen  over ;  and  when  covered  with  snow  has  been 
■^tsien  by  travellers  unacquainted  with  the  localities  of 
«  &tnet  for  an  extended  valley  or  plain.     The  principal 
whidi  have  been  consulted  in  this  and  the  preceding 
^ide  are.  Cough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britanma ;  Beau- 
England  and  Wales;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
*•».*  Aiun's  Tout  through  Wales ;  Evans's  Letters  on 
JrtfcJPoie*;  Warners  Walk  through  Wales;  Carhle'a 
•WpapAiarf  Dictionary  tff  Wtdes,  wl.  iv.;  ParUa- 

J^&CHNA.  or  BALAKNA,  one  of  the  circles  of  the 
P*<e«f  Niah^orod.  in  the  eaitem  part  of  Great  Rusua, 
Jibetwen  56*-  49'  and  56°  35'  N.  fat,  and  43°  W  and 
^^kag.,  principally  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga. 
^jgsB  it  hillr  and  irrmilar,  and  the  thickly-woo^ 
^**<  Bf  di0  Bahkna*GKNra  lanee  bound  it  on  the  left 
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bank  of  the  Vtdga,  both  sides  of  which  river  are  here  diver 
sifled  by  hills  and  vallm.  llie  land  b  highly  cultivated 
even  to  the  very  edge  m  the  wnodi,  and  the  plains  produce 
rich  eropa  of  flax,  hemp,  and  oom,  as  well  as  aflord  pas- 
turage for  considerable  numbers  of  cattle.  Its  population 
is  between  90,000  and  100>000  soula.  The  chief  town  of 
this  circle,  which  bean  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
riefat  bank  of  the  Vdga.  when  the  rivulet,  called  the 
UBola,  foils  into  that  river,  and  about  twenty  miles  norUi- 
west  of  Nishny-Novewod.  The  wooden  walls  and  towers 
which  once  surroun&d  it  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  t730 . 
ita  present  indosures  consist  of  earthen  ramparts  and  a 
deep  ditch.  It  contains  fifteen  chun^eat  a  monastery,  and 
a  population  of  about  4500  individuals,  who  carry  on  a  brisk 
tmtlic  in  grain,  linens,  and  other  manufoctures.  and  con- 
struct barks  for  the  navieatHm  the  Volga,  The  salt 
springs  in  its  vicinity,  whi^  were  first  rendwed  availaUe 
in  the  year  1 332*  and  in  ptooeaa  of  time  were  raised  lo  the 
number  of  tftf,  have  been  abandimed  under  a  government 
prohibition  issued  in  1 755.  Balachna  liea  in  56"  1 5'  N.  lat, 
and  43"  30^  B.  long.  Among  other  towns  in  this  circle  the 
most  deserving  of  notice  are  Gorodistshje,  belonging  to 
the  Orloff  family,  which  baa  three  churches,  a  mouaatery, 
where  the  celebrated  Alexander  Nevskoj  (see  vol.  i.  of  tins 
work,  p.  306),  Gfrand  Duke  of  Russia,  spent  some  yeant  as 
a  monk— (population  about  3400) ;  and  Nikelskoe-Selo,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  a  manufoeturiug  town,  noted  for 
foncy  articles  of  japanned  wood. 

BALACLA'VA.  or  BALUKLAVA,  the  Sy'mbolon  Li- 
men  (£v/ij86W  Xt;ii^)  of  Strabo  (p.  308).  probably  the 
KoXic  XtfiHy  (Good  Port)  of  PomponiuB  Mela  (li.  1),  and  in 
more  modem  times  the  lUiembale,  and  subsequently  t^ 
Cembalo,  or  Bella-chiave  (whence  its  present  name)  of  its 
Genoese  oonquama.  It  ia  apwt  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  tlu 
Crimea  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Rack  Sea,  in  the  drde  of  Ak- 
metshet,  which  Ibrms  part  of  the  Rtuuan  province  of  Tauria. 
Hie  Tartars,  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  when  the  Crimea 
feu  into  the  hands  of  Russia,  having  abandoned  it,  Cathe- 
rine II.  made  it  the  head-quarters  of  a  regiment  composed 
of  2000  Albanians  and  Greeks,  whose  descendants  still 
compose  the  coast-KUard  in  these  parts,  occupy  the  town, 
which  lies  on  a  hilfctose  to  the  harbour,  to  the  number  of 
about  1700,  and  live  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
native  customs  and  mode  of  lifo.  It  has  an  excellent  har- 
bour, capable  of  receiving  ten  or  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and 
with  so  narrow  an  entrance  (see  Strabo),  that  scarcely  mere 
than  one  vessel  can  enter  it  at  a  time.  In  1796,  however, 
the  port  was  closed  against  nmohant-ships,  as  the  only 
means  of  putting  down  the  extensive  smuggling  which  its 
position  had  encouraged.  The  ruins  of  an  wl  Graoese 
fortress  on  an  almost  inacoesuble  height  overlook  the  har- 
bours mouth  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  the  rocky  sub- 
structure on  which  it  stands  is  excavated  into  spacious 
magazines  and  other  apartments,  aUwith  stuccoed  sides. 
In  the  plain  below  are  the  ruins  of  churches  and  mosques, 
which  indicate  the  former  opulence  of  the  port.  The  streets 
are  narrow  and  paved  with  the  limestone  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  compositiou  of  the  adjacent  hills.  Balaclava 
has  at  present  but  one  church,  and  its  inhabitants,  who, 
were  tiiey  possessed  of  greater  industry,  might  cultivate 
with  profit  a  soil  well  adapted  foe  the  growth  of  grain  ani} 
grapes,  subsist  principally  on  the  traffic  they  carry  un  with 
other  towns  in  the  Crunea :  44°  SO'  N.  lat,  33°  36'  £.  long. 
(Weihind). 

BALA'NA  (from  the  Greek  *£Xmva),  the  Latin  name 
of  the  common  or  Greenland  whale,  and  adopted  by  na- 
turalists as  a  generic  term,  to  comprehend  all  the  other 
species  which  agree  with  it  in  their  zoological  characters. 
[See  Whalb.] 

BAL^NO'PTERA :  this  term  was  invented  by  Do 
Lac^pdde,  to  denote  those  whales  which  ore  distinguished 
by  having  an  adipose  fin  on  the  back,  whence  they  are 
called  finners  by  sailors,  and  which  he  proposed  to  separate 
from,  the  other  balsens  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them  into 
a  distinct  genus.  The  character,  however,  upon  which  he 
proposed  to  make  this  separation  is  utterly  void  of  import- 
ance, and  exercises  no  assignable  influence  upon  the  habits 
and  economy  of  animal  Urn.  His  division  ia  consequent^ 
victoua,  and  cannot  be  admitted  into  a  natural  or  philoso* 
phical  system  (jS  mammalogy,  at  least  for  any  other  purpasa 
than  as  a  matter  of  simple  convenience.  The  word  itself  is 
compounded  of  the  terms  balmna,  a  uAuZ^  and  wripov,  a 
wing  orjCm  r->  i 
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BALA6HAUTS,  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  and 
fertile  district  in  the  south  of  India,  and  which  is  so  called 
in  consequence  of  its  being  situated  above  the  Ghautt,  a 
stupendous  mountain  wall  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  low 
country,  and  supports,  as  it  were,  the  table  land  beyond. 
This  table  land,  which  is  eufficiently  elevated  to  produce  a 
sensiUe  effect  upon  the  temperature,  extends  from  the  river 
Kiuhmi  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Myaore.  The  term 
Balagfaauts  does  not,  however,  in  its  more  usual  acceptation, 
embrace  so  extensive  a  legicm,  but  is  restricted  to  the  t«rri- 
toiiei  acquired  by  the*govemnient  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany under  a  treaty  wim  the  Nizam,  concluded  in  October 
1800.  This  district  has  sinoe  been  divided  into  the  two  col- 
lectoratea  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.  which  comprise  the 
conquests  of  tiie  Nizam,  acqiiired  in  his  wars  with  the  Rt^  ah 
of  Mysore  in  1792  and  1799.  This  territory  is  sometimes 
described  as  *  the  ceded  districts.'  It  Ibrms  part  of  the  pre- 
sidency of  Madras.  Its  northern  boundary  is  well  defined 
by  the  Krishna  and  Toombuddra  rivers  ;  the  southern  por- 
tion consists  of  valleys  lying  between  the  eastern  ghauts 
at  Gurrumcondah,  in  13^  46^  N.  lat.,  and  78°  34'  B.  long., 
and  extending  to  Sera,  in  the  Myswe  territcvy.  which  last- 
menti^ied  town  is  situated  in  13"  44'  N.  lat«  and  76°  6Sf  £. 
lone. 

With  the  emeption  of  the  two  rivers  which  form  their 
northern  boundary,  these  oollectorates  do  not  contain  any 
lai^  streams,  a  circumstance  which  is  owing  to  their  ele- 
vated position.  They  have,  consequently,  always  been 
su^ect  to  frequent  droughts. 

The  soil  of  the  Balagnauts  is  in  general  good ;  and  in 
some  parts,  particularly  on  the  western  side,  where  a  black 
earth  occurs,  is  so  fertile,  that,  if  once  well  cleaned  and  pro- 
perly ploughed,  it  will  require  but  Uttle  further  labour  for 
twenty  years  than  that  of  harrowing  before  the  seed  is  sown. 
The  system  of  drill  husbandry  is  universally  pursued.  This 
rich  soil  is  pure  black  mould,  and  occurs  in  some  places  twelve 
feet  deep;  it  does  not  contain  any  undecayed  vegetable 
matter.  The  expense  and  Isbour  necessary  for  first  dearing 
this  land  are  very  considerable,  so  that  the  poorer  cultivators 
are  frequently  obliged  to  settle  upon  less  fertile  soils  which 
may  be  cleared  wiUi  less  labour  and  with  less  costly  imple- 
ments. This  poorer  soil  consists  sometimes  of  red  gravel, 
which  is  occasionally  mixed  in  uncertain  proportions  with 
the  black  mould  already  described,  and  with  sand  and  cal- 
careous stones.  These  less  fertile  farms  are  sometimes 
manured  by  folding  sheep  upon  them.  There  is  much  poor 
waste  land  in  these  coUectorates,  but  in  the  more  fertile  parts 
two  or  three  days*  rain  suffices  to  insure  an  abundant  harvest. 
The  rainy  season  should  occur  in  June,  and  if  it  fails,  the 
whole  crop  is  placed  in  danger.  Much  mischief  is  also  ex- 
periencedTat  times  by  hea^7  rains  in  September  and  Oe- 
tober«  which  burst  the  tanks  and  sweep  the  growing  crops 
from  the  ground.  By  a  surrey  made  in  1807,  it  wa:i  found 
Uiat  the  Balaghaut  eeded  districts  contained  50,258  tanks 
and  wells,  nearly  14,000  of  which  were  out  of  repair.  This 
circumstance  may  afford  some  idea  of  the  supineness  of  the 
population,  a  disposition  that  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
attributed  to  the  frequent  presence  of  hostile  armies,  which 
were  accustomed  to  destroy  such  works  of  public  utility. 
When  first  the  country  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bri- 
tish, it  was  in  a  state  of  desolation,  from  which  it  had  scarcely 
began  to  recover,  when  a  severe  drought,  which  continued 
throughout  the  years  1803  and  1804,  destroyed  the  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  cattle  perished  in  conse- 
quence. On  this  occasion  the  inhabitants  were  only  saved 
from  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine  through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  niomas  Munro.  In  the  neighbouring  district,  under 
the  government  of  the  Nizam,  the  distress  from  this  cause 
was  extreme.  Notwithstanding  this  warning,  we  find  so 
little  effort  made  to  avert  similar  calamities  in  future, 
that  the  wells  and  tanks  were  left  unrepaired  in  the  propor- 
tion already  mentioned.  The  following  year,  1805,  was  one 
of  great  abundance,  and  although  bad  seasons  have  since 
occasionally  been  experienced,  the  district.had  been  steadily 
and  greatly  improving.  The  productions  of  the  country 
beyond  the  food  required  for  the  population,  consist  princi- 
pally of  indigo,  sugar,  and  cotton :  the  first  and  last  men- 
tioned of  Uiese  articles  ore  exported  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Cattle,  sheep,  and  goaU  are  reared  in  great  numbers. 
The  cenM  and  eastern  divirions  contain  several  diamond 
mines ;  and  it  ia  frmn  these,  and  not  fittm  mines  in  dieii  own 
district  that  the  diamond  meiefaants  of  Goleonda  have  been 
supplied. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  generally  a  hardy  ano 
laborious  race,  and  are  not  so  peaceably  inclined  as  tne 
natives  of  the  country  below  the  ghauts.  When  the  Eng- 
lish first  acquired  the  territory,  every  male  inhabitant  car- 
ried and  was  expert  in  the  use  of  arms ;  their  villages, 
too,  were  for  the  most  part  fortified,  and  so  ereat  was  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  they  had  fallen,  that  the  inha- 
hUants  of  neighbouring  villa^  were  fltequendy  wgaged  in 
conflicts  with  eaeli  otlwr,  while  ibe  troops  of  the  snperior 
government  were  emtinually  occti|»ed  in  putting  down  in- 
surrections. Assassinationi  worn  of  mch  common  occur 
rence,  that  scarcely  any  family  oould  be  found  that  had  not 
sulfoied  from  this  cause,  and  that  had  not  u  the  aune  time 
been  guilty  of  the  crime. 

Previous  to  the  transfer  of  the  district  to  the  Company, 
the  cultivators  had  not  any  permanent  interest  in  the  soil, 
which  was  monopolised  by  the  government ;  even  the 
houses  were  the  property  of  the  ruling  power.  The  people 
were  consequently  without  inducement  to  make  improve 
ments,  and  were  continually  moving  about  firom  one  situa 
tion  to  another. 

Under  these  circumstanoet,  it  was  fortunate  for  the  natives 
that  they  were  placed  undtt  the  adniiiistratian  of  so  en- 
lightened and  oeDerolent  a  man  as  Sir  Thomas  Munro. 
By  his  able  and  conciliatory  management  the  iohabitants 
were,  in  a  few  years,  converted  from  small,  independent 
hordra  of  lawless  freebooters  into  peaceable  sulijeete  and  in 
dustriouB  men.  The  benefits  of  the  system  which  headopted 
are  further  apparent  from  the  increase  of  revenue  derived 
by  the  Company's  government  in  this  district,  which  was 
raised  in  seven  years  firom  10,06,593  to  15,17,272  pagodas; 
as  well  as  from  the  great  addition  made  during  the  same 
period  to  the  number  of  the  inhabitants,  which  addition 
amounted  to  one-fourth  of  the  entire  populaUon  as  it  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  cession  in  1800.  This  increase  arose,  in 
a  great  degree,  from  the  return  of  persons  who  had  emi- 
grated dunng  the  troubles  of  the  firmer  government.  From 
a  onisus  made  in  1806,  it  appeared  that  the  district  con- 
tained 1,917,376  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  numbw  of 
males  exceeded  that  of  the  females  in  the  proportion 
eleven  to  ten.  The  greatest  part  of  the  population  are 
Hindus,  but  there  is  a  considerable  iHroportion  of  Moham- 
medans among  the  inhabitants  of  Adoni,  Bellari,  Cudda- 
pah, and  Curnoul,  which  are  the  chief  towns  in  the  district. 
(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  qf  Hindustan ;  Milt's  Hittory 
of  British  India;  Reporttof  the  Commilleet  qf  the  Houte 
of  Commont  on  the  .^mr*  qf  India.} 

BALANCE,  a  corruption,  probably,  of  the  middle  Latin 
word  Valentia,  used  (see  Ducange )  to  denote  price  or  value : 
whence  came  valance,  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  who 
considers  the  word  BalaaXt  or  BikmXt  to  be  a  xe-eonstruction 
from  the  common  idiom.  Hie  word  battaneia  is  found  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  Trom  meaning  the  worth  or  value, 
it  came  to  signify  any  instmment  nsM  for  ascertaininK  it, 
but  particularly  when  weight  was  the  quality  referreo  to. 
Hence  came  the  general  meaning  of  the  term,  in  whxsh  it 
stands  for  any  state  of  things  imder  which  opposing  cir- 
cumstances just  destroy  the  ^Kcts  of  each  other ;  as  when 
we  speak  of  a  balance  of  power,  of  good  and  evil,  &c. 
Hence  also  the  commercial  meaning,  in  which  the  balance 
is  not  the  state  just  mentioned,  but  the  sum  of  money  which 
must  be  added  to  one  or  the  other  side  of  an  aooount,  in 
order  that  the  debts  and  credits  may  be  hcUanced,  or  of 
equal  amount.  As  an  instrument  of  common  use,  the  term 
Scalei  is  more  frequently  applied.  In  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, the  word  is  applied  to  any  mschine  1^  which  an  effect 
is  measured,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  inventor,  for  there  is  no 
other  rule.  For  the  hydrostatical  balance,  see  Gravit\', 
SpEcinc ;  for  the  torsion  balance,  see  Torsion,  &c.  [See 
also  Steel-yard,  Levkr,  Wsiohimo-Machinx,  Sprino- 
Balancb.] 

The  instrument  most  commonly  known  by  the  term 
balance  is  a  superior  sort  of  scales,  executed  with  all  the 
precision  necessary  for  the  nicest  operations  of  physics,  and 
particularly  of  chemistry.  We  shall  therefore  confine  our- 
selves to  state  the  circumstances  which  are  necessary  to  a 
good  performance  of  the  philosophical  balanoe. 

A  simple  straight  lever,  balanced  by  weights  resting 
immediately  upw  it.  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  falls  on 
the  ftilcrum,  is  at  rest  in  every  position :  iat  no  motion  will 
change  tiie  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  same 
may  he  said  where  some  of  the  weights  hang  by  strings ; 
firstly,  on  the  mecbBniesl  prinoipie  uiat  any  mee  m*y  w* 
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ittnypotakifitadinetiim,  uid  leaondly.  by  a  geomatrieal 
tteoMBtWhihjMniti  ovt  that  when  voi^ti  either  banf;  by 
fthngi  ftom  dubrent  points  in  •  itraight  luw,  or  when 
Hoae  in  aa  the  itrai^t  Una,  and  othan  hanging  ftom  it, 
if  ths  eeotre  of  ftravity  of  all  the  veigbts  be  ever  in  the 
teste  nticalwi&ttwftUemm,  no  motion  round  tbe  flilcnim 
eannBHveitoatc^UuUTetlieaL  And  all  that  it  neeetaary 
te  I  perieet  eqailibriam  is,  that  tbe  centre  of  the  veigfats 
(Ast  at  the  machine  inelnded)  should  fall  dinotly  under 
Aa  Ihkmin. 

The  neoeding  lest*  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  syttem  bo 
eoQttino,  dint  every  weight  shall  liang  as  it  wm  by  a 
■trin&aiid'frQaiaftrai^  line,  so  that  all  the  stiinga  abali 
a^nadi  tOk  orneade  ftom*  the  wttieal  passing  thnmghtiie 
ftkniDuatthe  sBBHtiiBa  and  in  the  tame  pioportion.  Bat 
if  the  Uoe  ftom  whieh  Ae  imgfats  hang  be  bent,  tx  if  any 
vii^  be  so  attaehed  to  tiw  s^tem  that  it  cannot  be  oon- 
sdmd  as  *""g^g  fiom  a  giren  point,  the  equDibrinm 
wldcli  snbsista  in  one  position  will  not  subsist  in  anodier. 
Aod  tbu.  namely,  that  dura  should  be  only  one  ooaition  of 
equilibrinm,  «  not  only  required  fcH'  tbe  use  of  toe  instru- 
neot,  but  practieally  neeassary  in  iti  ooostruetion*  as  aa  tn- 
diftrmt  balance,  lik»  that  Jtut  desetibed,  would  ha  diflonlt 
ofexeentian. 

A  bslsnee  should  baMMiMf,  meaning  that,  when  poieed, 
a  Twy  small  ad^itiiHi  of  weight  to  eitbu*  scale  should  make 
it  tnm— th^  is,  ovsreome  the  neeaasaiy  frielioB  and  adhe- 
Marf  the  pivot  or  kaifo-adge  Oft  whitA  it  rasta.  If  there 
van  no  fticQoa.  tin  amaUest  weight  would  mafca  it  turn, 
ne  iiit  condition  <rf  awiibili^,  tbenfcra,  is  the  diniBntion 
of  fiietiMi  to  dw  ntmoat  peautile  extent  This  ti  done  by 
BHkmg  an  tbe  parts  vi  a  high  poliah.  and  bv  pUunng  the 
bnm  vpoa  dia  suppofft  by  means  of  knifb-aoges  attached 
to  ite  sides.  But  in  order  that  tbe  knife-edge  may  not 
boceaie  Unat.  the  beam  is  not  allowed  to  rest  upon  the 
npport  except  when  tbe  instmmMit  is  in  use;  at  other 
tuei  it  is  nised  by  two  anas  whieh  just  nmove  the  knife- 
edge  off  the  support,  and  these  anus  can  be  let  down  by 
mesas  of  a  kaadle.  We  shall  presently  come  to  tbe  other 
eooditioos  of  sensitHli^. 

A  balance  should  atao  be  fteUe;  that  is,  should,  on  being 
disturbed,  immediately  letnm  and  oscillate  abont  the  pni- 
tioB  of  mst  Thin  ia  dme  by  making  the  eeatm  of  granty 
tfthe  whole  apparatus  ftU  below  the  pcrint  of  ininnft.  But 
■  tfihi%  k  not  ao  difllenit  to  attain  aa  sanataltty,  tbe 
Itttar  must  be  moat  attended  to.  Tbe  scales  in  the  diops 
•nsaSdently  stable,  but  few  are  very  sensible. 

Ne|^setiB4(  the  partioular  nature  <tf  the  method  of  sup- 
|Kt,andciiDnfaataneei  of  racia  conftmnation.  the  balance 
a»  be  repiasanted  aa  ftdknra  (aea  WhewelVi  £lmantary 
mdumet,  Camfaridga,  1838)  >- 


G  is  tbe  point  of  support,  ahowiag  a  aeetion  of  me  of  the 
bife^dgea.  which  vesU  upon  a  nnoothly-polished  plane ; 
6  tbe  centra  of  gravity  of  the  whole  beam,  A  and  B  tbe 
fnu  of  aaapennon  ^  the  scales,  D  tbe  point  of  coinoi- 
*taBt  flf  AB  and  CG.    The  stability  of  two  balances  ia 
fta  eempared.    Suppose  Uiat  the  same  small  disturbanoe 
W  KIWI  to  both,  say  the  beam  i*  inclined  one  degtee  in 
W.  Then  if  the  fiiree  with  which  the  ftist  endeavours  to 
ntner  its  poaitiion  be  double  or  triple  that  of  the  seoood, 
Ihe  tiabiUty  of  the  flttt  is  double  or  tri{de  that  of  the 
■mi  Te  compare  Uiese  ftreea,  construct  tbe  following 
hada  far  both. 
Tonwfti  o/  both  teakt  x  CD  •U  tpeightiff  beam  x 
OK 

laiostanoe,  aappoce  two  balmeaa  fbUnn 

MmI.  IlMOQd. 
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ThenwilltheslabiUtieBorthellrstandwooBdbets  24X1 
+  30x1  to30x3+90yS,  or  as78to  190. 

The  sensibility  is  estimated  by  comparing  the  angles 
throogh  which  vwy  small  equel  weights  would  incline  the 
balances.  If,  tbr  example,  a  grain  put  into  a  scale  of  each 
inclines  the  first  four  degrees,  and  the  second  only  two  de- 
grees,  the  first  is  twice  as  sensible  as  tbe  second.  To  corn- 
pars  tbe  seosibilitieB.  multiply  Ihe  length  of  the  arm  of  each 

tiie  number  wbieh  r^ireaents  tiie  stability  of  the  other  in 
the  fcnmula  just  given.  Thus  tbe  sensibilities  of  the  pre- 
ceding balances  are  as  IS  x  190  to  14  x  78,  or  aa  2280  to  1 092. 

It  would  not  be  worth  whfle  to  work  very  aocurately  by 
the  preceding  fiHmuUe;  but  the  general  rules  deducible 
fWm  th«B  an  valuable. 

1.  Other  tlungs  lemaining  the  same,  the  kugar  ttw  urm 
tbe  greater  the  aensibili^. 

2.  The  arm  having  a  given  length,  every  faiorease  of  sen- 
sibih^  is  a  decrease  of  stability,  and  vice  venA. 

8.  Additionid  weight,  either  to  the  soale  or  beam  (the 
arm  remaining  tbe  same),  is  favourable  to  stability,  and 
unibvonrable  to  sensibilify. 

4.  Whatever  does  not  alter  tbe  length  <tf  the  arm  cannot 
be  fiivonrable  to  both. 

In  all  that  precedes,  it  must  be  reooUected  that  in  tbe 
weight  of  the  scales  is  included  whatever  may  happen  to  be 
in  them.  Consequently  every  balance  has  different  degrees 
of  sensibiltty  and  stabiutr.  with  the  different  weights  which 
are  employed.  But  aa,  generally  speaking,  the  quantities 
a-ei^hed  in  delicate  babiiieeB  an  amaU,  a  balance  which 
ia  highly  seniiUe  wbm  no  weight  is  in  the  scales,  will  be 
so  fbr  every  weight  with  which  it  is  intended  to  use  it  A 
balance  made  by  Ramsden  tea  the  Royal  Society,  wei^ng 
tea  poands  alloffether,  tuned  with  the  ten-millionth  of  that 
quantitr,  or  with  about  the  thouMndth  part  of  a  grain. 

A  balance  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  of  brass. 
Steel  and  iron  era  apt  to  aoouira  magn^  properties.  It 
diould  also  be  ineloeed  in  a  giaaa  case,  with  dows  fbr  com- 
munieation ;  and.  when  not  in  use,  a  porticm  of  muriate  of 
lime,  or  any  other  stroi^  absorbent  of  moisture,  should  be 
placed  in  the  case.  A  needle  is  usually  attached  to  tbe 
beam,  whieh  pmnts  ^ther  exaotly  m>wards  or  downwsrds 
when  the  beam  is  horiwDtaL  A  graduated  scale  of  degrees 
ia  attaohed  to  the  ftame-wolc  of  tin  instrument,  in  such 
manan  that  the  needle  may  point  to  len  when  it  is  ver- 
tioeL  !nia  oseOlattons  of  the  halanoe,  when  the  centra  of 
gravity  ii  near  to  that  tii  auspension,  will  be  very  slow,  and 
by  means  ol  tbe  needle  it  may  be  ascertained,  befbre  the 
balance  comes  to  rest,  whether  hwiiontal  equilitnium  has 
been  obtaioed :  fbr  in  that  case  it  will  describe  equal  area 
oa  the  graduated  scale  on  each  side  of  the  lero  point ;  while, 
if  either  scale  be  overloaded,  die  needle  will  move  through 
mora  degrees  on  the  side  of  that  scale  than  on  the  other. 

All  t£tt  precedes  has  reference  to  the  theoretical  con- 
struction ot  tbe  instmment,  and  supposes  that  a  perfect 
balance  can  be  made,  so  that  equal  weights  shall  countei 
poise  each  crther.  This  is  certainly  impossible  in  practice 
though  one  balanoe  ma^  be  neanr  than  another.  The  tai- 
lowing  simple  method,  imagined  hj  Boida,  overcomes  Uiia 
diffied^,  provided  only  the  balance  be  sensible  and  very 
well  eonstraoted  at  the  knifb-edge.  Instead  of  weighing,  say 
a  pMtbn  of  a  salt  against  brass  weights,  weigh  both  the  salt 
and  the  weights  against  some  third  subetance,  say,  for  dis- 
tinotion,  iron  weights,  as  fblbws call  the  scales  'A  and  B ; 
weigh  the  salt  in  A  against  iron  weights  in  B  till  there  is  a 
oounterpoise :  then  nmove  the  salt  and  substitute  tbe  braM 
weights  in  A  until  there  is  again  a  oount«poise.  It  is  now 
of  no  consequence  whether  the  weight  of  iron  was  equal  to 
that  of  the  salt  or  not;  the  weight  of  the  salt  and  of  the 
brass  must  be  the  same,  becaose,  under  the  same  circnm- 
atanoes,  the  two  oounterpoise  the  same  weight  of  inm. 

(For  more  detail  on  this  subject,  see  the  treatises  of  Biol 
and  Pouillet  on  I^vtiet.) 

BALANCE  OF  ROBERVAL.  an  inaenious  mecha- 
nical paradox,  which  may  be  nun  tuefUly  deanribed  in  tbe 
artide  Lavaa. 

BALANCE  (of  a  watch),  the  circular  hoop  which  is 
made  to  vibrate  by  the  hairspring,  and  suppbes  the  place 
of  tbe  bob  of  ^e  pendulum  in  a  dock.   [See  Watch. J 

BALANCE  OF  POWER.  The  notion  upon  which 
this  phrase  is  founded  appears  to  be  tbe  following.  When 
a  number  «f  separate  and  sovereign  states  have  grown  up 
beeide  Meh  other,  ttie  oitin  sjwtem  whidi  they  eonstitnte 
■lay  be  ceneaiiad  to  be  m  eguMtftn'o,  or  «s^>  balaaeed,  so 
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jbng  as  no  single  one  of  them  is  in  a  condition  to  interfere 
with  the  independenoe  of  any  of  the  rest 

But  09  in  such  a  system  of  states  so  connected  there  are 
generally  a  few  which  may  be  considered  as  leading  powers, 
it  is  by  iheae  being  made  to  counte^bise  each  other  that 
the  buance  is  prindpaUy  maintained.  It  is  in  this  way 
only  that  the  safety  of  the  smaBer  sUtes  can  be  seeuied. 
Thus,  in  the  antient  worid,  after  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, there  was  no  power  any  where  left  strong  enough  to 
cope  with  Rome ;  and  the  oonseqnenee  was,  that,  one  after 
Hnother,  the  oountries  that  yet  remained  sovereign  powers 
Ibll  under  her  dominion,  until  she  became  the  mistress  of 
the  antient  world.  The  apradual  subjugation  of  neariy  the 
whole  of  India  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  late  widely-extended  empire  of  France  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  may  be  quoted  as  other  examples  <^  the  effect 
lhat  results  from  the  destruction  of  what  is  termed  the 
I)alance  of  power. 

On  the  contrary,  so  loug  as  the  power  of  one  great  state 
fhowever  ftur  surpassing  in  extent  of  territory,  or  other  re- 
sources of  ctrengui  and  influence,  uiany  of  those  in  iu  neigh- 
bourhood) can  ha  kept  in  check,  «r,  in  other  words,  balanced 
by  titat  of  another,  the  ind«iendence  of  the  smaUer  atatea 
is  secured  against  both.  Neither  will  be  disposed  to  allow 
its  rival  to  add  to  its  power  by  the  conquest  or  absorption  of 
any  ci  these  minor  and  otherwise  defenceless  members  of 
the  system.  Ani  in  this  way  it  happens  that  each  state, 
whether  great  or  small,  has  an  intuert  and  a  motiTe  to  exert 
itself  in  ttie  preservation  of  the  balance. 

Thix  point  of  policy  is  so  obvious,  that  it  must  have  been 
acted  upon  in  all  ages,  by  every  assemblage  of  states,  so 
connected  or  situated  as  to  influence  one  another.  There 
may  have  been  less  or  more  of  skill  or  wisdom  in  the  man- 
ner of  acting  upon  it,  or  the  attempt  to  act  upon  it  may  have 
been  more  or  less  suooessful,  in  different  cases ;  but  to  sup- 
pose that  its  impmrtanee  had  been  omlooked  by  any  states 
that  ever  existed  in  the  mTeamatancea  deaciibed,  windd  be 
to  suppose  such  states  to  have  hem  destitute  of  tlie  instinct 
of  seu-preservation. 

Mr.  Hume  (see  bis  Essays,  part  ii.  essay  7th)  has  shown 
conclusively,  in  opposition  to  Hbe  opinion  sometimes  ex- 
preued,  tiiat  antient  politicians  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power,  although,  as  far  as 
appears,  they  did  not  designate  it  by  that  name.  *  In  all 
tbe  politics  of  Greece,'  he  observes, '  the  anxiety  with  regard 
to  the  balance  of  power  is  apparent,  and  is  expressly  pointed 
out  to  us  even  by  the  antient  historians.  Thucydides  (lib.  i.> 
represents  the  league  which  was  formed  against  Athens, 
and  which  produced  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  entirdy 
owing  to  this  principle ;  ax^  after  the  decline  «f  Athens, 
when  the  Thebans  and  Laoedemoniana  disputed  fiw  sove- 
rei^tf,  we  find  that  the  Athenians  (as  well  as  many  other 
republios)  always  threw  themselvet  into  the  lighter  scale, 
and  endMvoured  to  preswve  the  balance.  They  supported 
Thebes  against  l^iuta,  till  the  great  victory  gained  by 
Epaminondas  at  Leuctra:  after  which  they  immediately 
went  over  to  the  conquered — from  generosity,  as  they  pre- 
tended, but,  in  reality,  from  their  jealousy  of  the  conquerors.' 
'Whoever.'  he  adds,  *will  read  Demosthenes'  oration  for 
the  M^alopolitans,  may  see  the  utmost  refinements  on 
this  i^inciple  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  Venetian 
or  English  speculatist'  He  afterwards  quotes  a  passage 
from  Folybius  Oih.  i>  c.  83),  in  which  that  writer  states  that 
Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  though  the  ally  of  Rome,  yet  sent 
assistance  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  war  of  the 
auxiliaries,  *  esteeming  it  reqninte,  both  m  order  to  retain 
his  dominiims  in  Sicily,  and  to  preserve  the  Roman  friend-' 
abip,  that  Cfartbage  should  be  safe;  leat  by  ita  ikll  the  re- 
maining power  wold  be  able,  witbcmt  contest  or  oppositiont 
to  execute  every  purpose  and  undertaking.  And  here  be 
acted  with  great  wisdom  and  prudence ;  for  that  is  never 
on  any  account  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  ought  such  a  fwce 
ever  to  be  thrown  into  one  band  as  to  incapacitate  the 
neighbouring  states  from  defending  their  rights  against  it.' 
'  Here,'  remarks  Mr.  Hume, '  is  the  aim  of  modem  pcditics 
pointed  out  in  express  terms.' 

.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  preservation  of 
the  batanee  of  power  was  never  ho  distinctly  reoogniied  and 
adopted  as  a  principle  of  general  policy  in  ant  ient  as  it  has 
been  in  modem  times.  The  sj'steroatic  observance  of  the 
principle  of  the  balance,  subaequently  to  tiie  subversion  of 
the  Boman  empiret  may  be  fiiat  txaoed  in  the  condnct  of 
the  leTeral  Italian  repnblioa,  It  appeers  oleaily  to  have 


formed  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  pablio  law  of  these 
rival  sovereignties  from  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  From  the  commencement  of  the  next 
century  it  became  an  inflneneing  principle  in  the  geumt 
policy  of  Europe. 

The  leading  rule  by  wUoh  it  hu  ever  since  then  been 
attempted  to  maintain  the  balance  in  question,  may  be 
stated  to  be  the  opposing  of  every  new  arrangement  which 
threatens  either  materiatly  to  augment  the  strength  of  one 
of  the  greater  powers,  or  to  diminish  that  of  another.  Thus, 
first  Austria,  and  afterwards  France,  have  been  the  great 
objects  of  the  jealousy  and  vigilance  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  While  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  was  united  in 
the  person  of  Charles  V.  to  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  that  pro- 
vince was  naturally  r^arded  as  formidable  both  by  France 
and  England.  If  he  could  have  effected  a  permanent  alli- 
ance with  either  of  these  powers,  or  could  have  even  induced 
one  of  them  to  stand  aside  and  acquiesce,  thwe  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  would  have  .taken  that  occasion  to  attempt  to 
crush  the  other.  The  vast  possessions  of  Philip  II.  appeared 
to  call  for  the  same  watohnilnesB  and  ooMsition,  in  regard 
to  his  prqjeets,  fixan  tSl  other  states  that  valued  their  in- 
dep^idenee.  In  later  times,  Ae  ambition  of  Louis  XIV. 
of  rVance,  and  the  scheme  concerted  under  his  manage- 
ment to  unite  in  one  family  the  orowns  <tf  France  and 
Spain,  drew  upon  him,  in  like  manner,  the  general  bos 
tility  of  Europe.  There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,  that, 
if  the  designs  of  this  sovereign  had  not  been  thus  resisted, 
France  would  have  become  a  century  evlier  than  it  did 
the  mistress  of  the  continent,  and  the  independence  of  all 
other  nations  u-uuld.  for  a  time  at  least,  have  been  extin- 
guished. Our  own  liberties,  as  founded  upon  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  could,  in  such  circumstanoes,'  certainly  not  have 
been  maintained. 

It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  argue  that  tfae  main- 
tenance of  the  balance  of  power  has  often  involved  \he 
nations  of  Ennme  in  cwtests  with  each  otiim,  which,  if  they 
had  disregarded  that  ^ncinle,  would  not  have  taken  place ; 
at  least,  not  at  the  time.  It  may  be  better  tiiat  all  nations 
should  be  subject  to  one,  than  that  each  should  preserve  its 
independence ;  but  that  is  not  the  question  here :  if  nations 
will  be  sovereign  and  independent,  they  must  fight  for  their 
sovereignty,  as  men  miut  do  for  any  ouier  possession,  when 
it  is  attacked. 

But  some  persons  ajKiear  to  think  that  we  in  this  country 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Ho-calleH 
balance  of  power  in  Europe,  because  we  live  not  on  the  con- 
tinent, but  in  an  island  by  mirselves.  If  the  whole  conti- 
nent were  reduced  under  subjection  to  a  single  despot,  we 
certainly  should  not  long  remain  independent.  Tbe  pro- 
tectim  whi<^  we  now  possess  flrom  the  sea  with  which  we 
are  sunounded  would,  m  the  ease  supposed,  cwtainly  become 
insuffident.  The  wat«  ahme  would  not  keep  off  an  oiemy, 
if  we  bad  not  a  nav^  to  ride  on  it;  and  we  could  not  main- 
tain a  great  navy  without  our  foreign  trade ;  which,  vrith  all 
the  rest  of  Europe  united  under  one  iMtd  against  ns,  cer- 
tainly could  not  subsist. 

The  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  the  balance  of  power, 
however,  although  it  has  no  doubt  given  occasion  to  some 
wars,  has  probably  prevented  more.  Its  general  recogni- 
tion has,  to  a  certain  extent,  united  all  the  states  of  Europe 
into  one  great  confederacy,  and  habituated  each  of  the 
leading  ^wers  to  the  exiieotation  of  a  most  fcmnidable  re- 
sistance in  case  of  its  making  any  attempt  to  encroach  upcm 
the  rights  of  its  neighbours.  It  is  not  sufficient  objection  to 
say  tlut  such  attempts  have  been  actually  made.  They 
would  have  been  made  much  oftener  had  there  been  no 
•uoh  general  nndnitandinff  as  vre  hnw  spoken  of.  It  must 
have  loperated  as  a  great  discoaramment  and  check  to  tfae 
schemes  of  ambitious  potentates  to  know  that,  from  the  first 
oousolidation  of  the  mo^m  Eonnwan  eystem  down  to  the 
partition  of  Poland  in  1 772— a  penod,  ire  may  say.  of  throe 
centuries— not  the  nmaUeet  in&pen^t  state  had  suffered 
extinction,  or  had  been  even  very  seriously  curtailed  of 
power  or  territory,  notwithstanding  all  the  wars  f<a  the  pur- 
pose of  conquest  and  aggrandizement  that  had  been  waged 
during  that  long  interval. 

BALANCE  CFTRADE.  In  a  tract  published  in  1677, 
called  Engktndt  Great  Happiness,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch  in  the  introductory  discourse  to  his  edition  of 
Smitii's  Wealth  <tf  Nations,  is  the  foUowmg  dialogue  be- 
tween *  Comfdaint*  and  'Content:'— 

*  Complaint.  What  think  yon  of  the  French  trade  whieh 
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dnwsMnyouBMwybywboleMb?  Mr.  Forlray  givas  an 
aocoQOt  that  they  get  1.600,0(KM.  a  year  from  us. 

*  Content.  Tu  a  great  sum ;  but,  perhaps,  were  it  put  to 
a  vote  in  a  viae  oouocil,  whether  for  that  reason  the  trade 
should  be  left  'twould  go  in  the  nwative.  I  must  coa- 
fess  I  bad  father  they'd  use  our  goods  than  our  money ;  hut 
if  not,  I  would  not  lose  the  setting  of  ten  pounds  because  I 
can't  getan  hundred.  .  .  .  1*11  suppose  Jonn-a-Nokes  to  be 
a  butdier,  Dick-a-Styles  to  be  an  exchange-man,  yourself 
ajamr,— vfll  yon  buy  no  meat  or  riban«,  or  your  wife  a 
flue  lodiaD  gown  or  nn.  because  they  wiU  not  truck  with 
jaa  for  indentures  which  they  have  need  of?  I  suppose  no ; 
bat  if  you  get  money  enough  of  others,  you  care  not  though 
TOO  give  it  away  in  specie  for  these  things.  I  think  'tis  the 
suae  case.' 

The  year  after  this  sensible  and  conclusive  passage  was 
written,  the  French  trade  was  prohibited  for  threo  years ; 
and  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  the  legislature  voted  the 
French  trade  a  nuisance,  and  made  the  prohibition  perpe- 
tual Tliis  was  to  enforce  what  was  called  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade.  The  notion,  we  thus  see,  was  not  a  vague 
tbeocy,  hut  a  mischievous  rule  of  practice,  which  even  now 
some  peoj^e  regard  with  admiration,  and  would  eagerly 
labour  to  make  it  a  part  of  our  commercial  code.  They 
would  have  tbe  nation  to  be  the  lawyer  who  wants  to  trttck 
liis  indentorea  with  the  wine-merchant;  but  because  the 
wioe-merehant  will  not  have  the  indentures,  the  lawyer 
mght,  aeonrdinK  to  this,  to  go  without  the  wine,  although 
be  m^^t  tell  me  indentures  to  tibe  exefaange-man,  who 
would  thus  ftimish  him  with  the  specie  for  buying  the 
wme. 

The  balance  of  tmde,  as  understood  by  those  who  adopt 
tbe  theory,  is  the  difference  between  the  aj^regate  amount 
of  a  nation's  exports  or  imports,  or  the  balance  of  the  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nation's  trade  with  another  nation.  If 
the  account  shows  that  the  imports  (valued  in  money) 

'  exceed  the  exports  (valued  also  in  money),  the  balance  is 
sud  to  be  against  the  nation ;  if  the  exports  exceed  the 

!  imports,  tbe  balance  is  said  to  be  in  the  nation's  favour. 
This  mode  of  estimating  the  so-called  balance  is  evidently 
founded  on  ibe  assumption  that  the  precious  metals  consti- 
tute (be  wealth  of  a  country ; — when  the  imports  from  any 
oMiDtiy,  as  valued  in  money,  exceed  the  exports  to  the 
me,  ilto  valued  in  money,  the  exporting  country  ,  must 
pvt  with  sooie  of  its  predoos  metals  in  payment;  and, 
tteoding  to  tbe  doctrine,  must  so  fttr  lose  by  the  trade. 
The  nation  has  not  the  means  of  keeping  very  clear  ac- 
coants  of  these  matters,  for  it  has  an  arbitrary  standard 
rfnlue,  called  oJleieU,  which  has  been  in  use  for  nearly  a 
wnturr  and  a  half,  and  which  official  value  is  an  ingenious 
derice  for  perplexing  many  otherwise  simple  questions,  and 
brkee^ng  up  many  absurd  prejudices.  Now,  taking  these 
riEcial  or  unreal  values  in  connexion  with  the  device  of  the 
tahBce  of  trade,  we  find  that  during  the  year  1 833  the 
Cnited  Kingdom  gained  some  thirty-four  millions  sterliifg 
^  a  favoorable  balance ;  for  its  imports,  or  the  goods  it  re- 
vtd  from  foreigners,  amountea  to  fbrty-flve  millions, 
*Ubt  its  exports*  or  the  goods  it  sent  to  foreigners,  amounted 
to«feo^-nlne  millions.  In  1832  the  same  sort  of  excess 
osoonted  to  thirty-two  mUlions.  and  in  1^  1  to  twenty-two 
^S&m.  If  the  ft.vour&ble  balanceof  these  three  years  were 
Wlbing  but  a  fiction,  it  is  manifost  that  the  nation  would, 

>  ^KK  three  yearn  only,  have  accumulated  specie  to  the 
*nnit  of  the  favourable  balance,  and  ^is  would  amount  to 
<it  gam  of  eighty-eight  millions  sterling.  But,  further, 
t^ame  favourable  balance  has  been  going  on  for  the  last 

century,  or  longer;  and  the  result  would  be,  that  all 
^  ■peeie  in  the  world  would  at  the  present  time  bo  locked 
^  in  tbis  island,  and  that  tbe  balance  of  thirty-four  millions 

>  1^33  WDidd  only  be  a  small  addition  to  the  be^.  Such 

>  nsalt  is  impossible,  for  bullion  is  as  much  a  commodity 
^"leueom,  and  is  consequently  as  generally  exchanged. 
iSce  BvuiON.3    Biit  if  this  result  were  pomible,  and  a 

RMlving  to  sell  only  for  specie,  as  the  Chinese  affect 
''^vitii  regard  to  tea,  could  nave  the  power  of  selling 
^  br  specie,  this  power  of  turning  all  its  goods  to  ^Id, 
tite  nme  power  bestowed  upon  the  wise  king  Blidas, 
*^nder  tbe  privilege  of  being  without  food,  and  clothes, 
"^nerf  worldlycomfort  upon  the  unhappy  iahabitants  of 
^tnttion.    The  truth  is,  that  no  commerce  is  of  any 
^  k  t  country  except  as  it  gives  the  people  of  that 
power  of  eonsnming  ftveign  productiont,  which 
"9      MiuMt  pcotaee  at  all  at  home,  or  whieh  an 
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produoad  cheaper  and  better  abroad.  It  is  the  poanr  of 
esecManging  the  surplus  produoe  of  one  country  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  another  country  which  constitutes  the 
ultunate  olgeot  of  all  foreign  commerce.  The  pnMlU  &[  the 
mdividual  merchant  is  the  moving  force  wluch  impels  the 
machioery  of  this  commerce,  but  the  end  is,  that  eadi  coun- 
try may  consume  what  it  would  otberwiae  go  without.  In 
this  point  oi  view,  every  country  is  a  gainer  by  its  foreign 
commerce ;  and  if  this  gain  could  be  estimated  by  figures, 
every  country  whieh  exchanges  its  products  with  anodwr 
countnr  would  have  a  &vourwlo  balance  of  trade :  for  boA 
individuals  and  nations  exchange  that  which  they  do  not 
want  for  other  things  that  tiwy  do  want ;  and  when  bodi 
parties  continue  to  carry  on  such  exchange,  it  is  clear  that 
ooth  are  gainers.  Which  gains  most  is  a  qnestion  that 
cannot  be  settled,  and  would  bo  of  no  use  if  it  could  be 
settled. 

BALANI'NUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order 
Coieoptera,  and  family  Cureuhanid^.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  all  remarkable  in  possessing  a  long  slender  rostrum 
or  snout,  wliich  is  furnished  at  the  tip  with  a  minute  pair 
of  sharp  horizontal  jaws :  this  instrument  is  used  by  tbe 
animal  in  depositing  its  eggs,  which  are  generally  placed 
in  the  kernel  of  some  fruit. 


1.  Tbe  Up  of  tlia  mtrum  BugiiUM.llMPwlBg  Hm  Jawfcafl.  &  Side  view  at 
tha  HIM.  \  The  Um.  4.  The  papa.  Tte  Isne.  pnpe,  and  peiM  laieet. 
m  Mch  repmeateil  nUher  larpr  una  tha  aatnnl  ttae. 

Baiamm»  nueim,  or  the  nut-weevil,  deposits  its  egn  in 
both  the  common  nut  and  the  filbert,  having  bored  a  nolo 
for  that  purpose  while  the  nut  is  young  and  tender.  When 
about  to  perform  this  operation,  the  little  animal  may  be 
seen  travellitag  over  the  nut,  and  feeling  with  its  antenme 
to  discover  a  convenient  situation,  in  selecting  which  it 
shows  great  care :  the  spot  being  determined  on,  it  cuts  a  bole 
with  the  jaws  at  the  top  of  the  snout  until  it  reaches  the 
kernel ;  in  this  bole  the  egg  is  deposited,  which  in  a  short 
time  is  hatched  and  becomes  a  ma|^t  or  larva.  The  nut 
being  but  slightly  injured  continues  to  grow  and  ripen, 
while  the  larva  feeds  upon  its  kernel.  In  course  of  time, 
this  Urva  gnawa  a  hole  in  the  shell,  through  which  it 
makes  its  escape,  and  immediately  burrows  into  the  ground, 
where  it  assumes  the  pupa  state,  from  which,  in  the  follow- 
ing summer,  the  perfect  insect  proceeds.  The  above  flgore 
represents  a  nut  which  has  been  pierced  by  the  larva. 

Baiamnus  gtandium^  another  species  of  the  same  genus, 
attacks  the  acorn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  one  MMive- 
mentioncd  does  the  nut. 

BALANOPUOHE^,  a  natural  order  of  parasitical 
plants  belonging  tu  that  one  of  the  five  principal  classes  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  to  which  the  name  of  RhiMorttfute 
is  apf£ed.  They  grow  upon  the  roots  of  woody  plants,  in 
tropical  oonntriei,  rooting  into  their  woodi,fipm  wniohJthqr 
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drnr  their  nutriment,  as  the  miBletoe  from  the  branches 
of  Uie  thom.  None  of  the  species  have  fiilly-fonned 
IwTM ;  but,  in  lieu  of  Haem,  closely-packed  fleshy  scales 
doth*  their  stems  and  guard  their  How  era  in  their  in- 
hnoy.  Succulent  in  texture,  dingy  in  ookmr,  and  often 
springing  from  a  brovn  and  shapeleas  rootstook,  Ba- 
laaoj^orea  remind  the  observer  of  ftingi  more  than  of 
flowering  plants ;  and,  in  fact,  they  appear  intermediate  in 
nature  between  the  two.  If  thoy  have  flowers  and  sexes, 
both  are  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  tbeir  ovules,  instead  of 
diBBging  to  seeds,  like  those  of  other  flowering  plants, 
become,  according  to  Mr.  EndUcher,  bags  of  spores,  like 
then  of  true  flowerless  plants.  Even  their  woody  system 
is  of  the  most  imperfect  kind,  for  it  is  either  entirely,  or 
almost  eotiFely,  destitute  of  spiral  vessels.  It  is  probable 
that  nmnetouB  genera  and  species  of  this  singular  order 
still  remain  undiscovered  in  the  depths  of  tropical  forests, 
where  they  lurk  among  the  herbage,  and  are  not  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  mere  flower-gathering  traveller. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  oifly  eight  species  have  been  dis- 
•overed,  arranged  under  the  genera  Helosit,  Scybalium, 
tmgidorjia,  aiul  Baianophora. 


[BaUnopboraa.] 

a,  Ahcftdof  Bowen  ant  thmifb  wUaaUy;  b.  ■  highly-nufiiiifled  rlewof  n 
portion  or  the  receptkcle  with  two  fcrtUa  flowen  :  r,  a  mule  flower  Id  tha 
midat of  MNiw  fcrdlaunaa;  ^an  otbtt;  a,  a  riperrait;  /  a  tmunrM  lection 
of  the  Muaa  ;  g,  a  vartical  aeetiot)  of  the  aame ;  A,  a  jUoted  hair  at  the  le- 
oeptade. 

BALA^TIA,  from  ^aX&vrwv,  a  bag  or  pouch,  the  gene- 
ric name  which  the  German  naturalist  Illiger  gave  to  the 
animals  commonly  called  Phalansert  (Phalangista) :  the 
latter  name  he  reserves  for  the  Petaurista  {Petaurua)  of 
other  zoologists.    [See  Phalanosr  and  Pbtaurus.] 

BA'LANUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  of  sessile  cirrhipeds  or 
barnacles,  formed  by  Bruguidres  from  some  species  of  the 
genus  Lqxu,  Linn.  Sowerby  has,  for  reasons  which  appear 
to  him  conclusive,  re-united  to  BaUmua  those  species  which 
live  in  sponges,  and  which  Leach  had  separatal  under  the 
name  of  Acatta.  Balamu  offers  a  great  variety  of  form  , 
but  the  shell  will  be  found  to  consist  of  six  valves,  four  of 
which  are  comparatively  large,  coalescing  at  the  sides,  and 
forming  altogether  a  rude  hollow  cone,  whose  aperture  is 
olosed  by  an  operculum  of  four  valves  (between  the  two 
ftmmoflt  of  which  issue  the  jointed  feather-like  tentacula) 
•nd  iti  base  by  a  testBo«ous  plate 


The  genus  is  most  widely  difFiised,  and  abounds  upon 
almost  all  bodies,  whether  fixed  or  moveable,  that  ofibr  an 
opportunity  for  it  to  attach  itself  to  them,  and  are  im- 
mersed in  the  sea.  On  rocks  left  dry  at  low  water,  on 
ships,  on  timber,  whether  floating  or  at  rest,  od  lobsters 
ana  other  crustaceans,  on  the  shells  of  conchifers  and 
moUusks,  colonies  of  bakmi  are  to  be  foimd. 


a,  Balanua  Palttacaa,  about  oue-ranrth  of  the  natuml  alw. 

b.  The  (^icTCulai  valvaa,  natural  aiiu. 

Balanua  Psittacua  (Leoaa  Paittacus,  Molina)  is  thua 
described  in  the  19th  numner  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  by 
Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  R.N.,  in  his  '  Description  of 
the  Cirrhipeda,  Conchifera.  and  Mollusca,  in  a  collection 
formed  by  the  Officers  of  H.M.S.  Adventure  and  Beagle, 
employed  between  the  Years  1826  and  1830  in  surveying 
the  southern  Coasts  uf  South  America,  including  the  Strait* 
of  Magalhoens  and  the  Coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.' 

'  This  cirrhiped,'  writes  Captain  King,  *  which  at  Con- 
cepclon  de  Chile  is  frequently  of  a  larger  size  than  five 
inches  and  a  half  long  and  three  inches  and  a  half  ia 
diameter,  forms  a  very  common  and  highly-esteemed  food 
of  the  natives,  by  whom  it  is  called  pico,  from  the  acumi- 
nated processes  of  the  two  posterior  opercular  valves.  The 
anterior  and  posterior  opercular  valves,  when  in  contact. 

S resent   some  resemblance   to  a  parrot's  beak,  whence 
lolina's  name.   It  is  also  found  very  abundantly  at  Val- 
divia  and  at  Calbuco,  near  the  north  of  the  island  of 
Cbiloe.    It  occurs  in  large  bunches,  and  presents  somewhat 
of  a  cactus-like  appearance.    The  parent  is  covered  by  its 
progeny,  so  tliat  large  branches  are  found  composed  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  distinct  individuals,  each  of  which  becomes 
in  its  turn  the  foundation  of  another  colony.   One  spe- 
cimen,  in  the  possession  of  my  friend  W.  J.  Broderip,  Esq., 
consists  of  a  numerous  group  based  on  two  large  indivi- 
duals.   They  are  collected  by  being  chopped  off*  with  a 
hatchet.   At  Oncepcion.  where  they  are  found  of  larger 
size  than  to  the  southward,  they  are  principally  procured  at 
the  island  of  Quiriquina,  which  hes  across  the  entrance  uf 
the  bay ;  whence  they  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
Valparaiso  and  Santiago  de  Chile,  where  they  are  cod- 
sidered  as  a  great  delicacy,  and  indeed  with  some  justice, 
for  the  flesh  equals  in  richness  and  delicacy  that  of  the 
crab,  which,  when  boiled  and  eaten  cold,  it  very  much 
resembles.* 

The  spined  and  smooth  vnrieties  of  Salama  Moniagui^ 
Sowerby,  Aeaata  Moniagui,  Leach,  afford  examples  at 
those  species  which  live  in  sponges. 
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4,  Biluiiia  HootagBL 

FcsitI  balaai  have  been  fouod  in  the  later 
necies  are  reeorded  from  the  beds  at  Piaceuat 
nia.  Enex,  &e.    [See  Cirrhipbda.] 

BALARUC,  a  vilUge  near  the  town  of  Frontignan,  in 
tbe  (iepartiaent  of  Heruilt,  in  France,  celebrated  for  its 
vann  baths.  It  is  near  the  border  of  the  larffe  pool  {Staag) 
«f  Tbtu;  43°  US'  N.  lat^  3°  41'  E.  long.  The  hatha  are  at 
loae  distaiice  from  the  village :  there  are  three  of  them ; 
ud  the  place  is  well  frequented.  The  waters  are  described 
u  toDic  (Ualte  BruD),  and  good  for  relaxation  of  the  fibres, 
obstructions  and  pains,  whether  rheumatic  or  caused  by 
vDonds :  th^  an  salt  to  the  taete,  but  not  so  salt  or  so  dis- 
uieeable  as  seft-watar.  The  tempwatum  is  aboot  130°  of 
nhiwheit  in  snminer,  and  115"  in  wintsr.  In  Malta 
frna's  Giog.  (last  edition)  the  temperature  »  givn  at  48° 
<tf  Risumv.  or  1 40  of  F^uenfaeit.  The  spring  fma  whieh 
the  vaten  flow  is  fadov  the  level  both  m  the  pool  and  <tf 
thesM. 

These  waters  are  t»ken  from  May  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber: tlwy  ate  much  reeommeoded  by  the  physidana  of 
MoDtpelher,  from  which  place  Balaruo  is  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  distant  to  the  S.W.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  baths  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

Opponte  the  biUhs  ai  Balaruc,  in  the  midst  of  the  pool  of 
Than,  there  is  an  isolated  rock,  called  Rocairala.  or  Rocque- 
fol,  the  base  of  which  is  oommooly  covered  with  muscles 
md  other  sheU-fish.  These  the  inhabitants  detadi  from 
the  nek  by  means  of  an  iron  ring  attached  to  a  long  handle. 
Tbe  chand  of  Balarue  eontaina  an  inseription  to  the  me- 
mofy  cf  Meo^olfier,  the  aErmiant.  who  was  buried  here 
in  ISIO. 

We  do  not  know  tbe  pnsent  peculation  of  Balanie.  In 
Um  Dietitmrnnre  Vmvertel  d»  la  I¥atue  (Paris,  1804)  it  is 
nven  at404.  {Ene^. MeiMotHque j  Reidiard'sD««er^p(iee 
Boad  Booing  ^ance.^ 

BAJ4A8  RUBY,  a  term  used  by  lapidaries  to  designate 
lbs  roK-nd  varieties  of  Spin^  [See  dpihil.]  It  uould 
be  ni^lly  distinguished  from  oriental  ruby  (the  sapphirs) 
>  ^  of  much  greater  rarity  and  valoe. 

&AX.ASORK,  a  large  town  in  the  province  of  Orissa,  in 
Hisdestan,  now  in  the  possession  of  tbe  Danes.   At  an 
■rif  period  of  tbe  commercial  intercourse  of  Europeans 
«iib  India,  tbe  £oKlish,  Dut^  and  FortuguMe  nativea  had 
iho  ftdories  at  BaUsore,  for  tite  purpoae  of  procuring  the 
Ms  it  the  iurrounding  district.   The  diBemt  ehumel 
Its  riiidi  that  tnide  has  since  euae  sufficiently  aooounts 
br  Aeittinment  of  the  British,  and  probably  alio  fx  Um 
^tdiniag  condition  of  the  town.   The  buildings  erected  by 
Empetns  have  for  the  most  part  fallm  into  ruins ;  and 
tbe  booKs  whieh  are  halntable  axe  meanly  built   In  1 SS3 
tbttonwaB  eatimated  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.  The 
tods  BOW  carried  on  here  is  principally  with  the  Maldives' 
liuAan,  iriioie  boats,  conttructea  of  the  trunks  of  cocoa- 
V  torn,  arrive  at  Balame  in  tbe  months  of  June  and 
^.iuringthe  aouth-west  monsoon.   Their  import  cargoes 
t^wat  «f  coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  oocoa- 
■B^  tise.  which  is  their  grand  staple ;  cowries.  tortoiBe>shell, 
Silled  fish.    These  artieles  they  exchan;^  for  rice, 
<Wr,bniad-cloths.  stufis  of  silk  and  ootlon,  hardwares,  and 
'bIbt;  and  with  tbeae  they  return  hnne  daring  the  month 
*^OiwiiWi,  fevoured  by  tbe  north-east  mtmsoon.  Some 
^  is  likewiw  carried  'on  in  salt,  whioh  is  made  oa  the 
^ibin  afcw  Bailee  from  the  town,  by  lixiviating  the  mud 
wiawir  practised  in  the  Sunderbunds  of  Bengal. 
^hwwi  is  still  the  principal  pmt  of  Cuttack,  and  is  pro- 
^widi  dry  doeks.  in  whit^  vessels  drawing  not  more 
^  huteai  feet  water  can  be  admitted  at  spring-tides. 

is  situated  in2l°32'N.  lat.,  and  86°  96'  E.  long.; 
*jjW  niles  travelling  distance  from  Calcutta, 
g^**^'*  Meaiotr  of  a  Map  <^  Fhnduatan  ;  Hamilton's 
^s  Gazetteer  ;  and  Reporta  qf  Committee  of  the 
^jlCmmone  on  the  AJatre  tf  India.} 

^USSA-OYARMUtH,  tbe  cUef  town  of  the  Hun- 
^jaoaJeof  Neogrid,  to  the  west  of  Sz^tseny.  is  situ- 
*"«*iIpo4y,  10  4^4'  N.lat,  and  19*  18'  B.  kmg..  and 


in  the  centre  of  a  rich  expanse  of  cona-laods.  The  vicinity 
produces  much  wine  as  well  as  grain,  and  its  annual  fairs 
and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance.  Tbe 
inhabitants  amount  to  about  4300.  among  whom  are  many 
Jews.  Close  to  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle  eelebraled 
for  its  freqtient  and  successAil  rasistanee  to  ihB  attaeks  of 
the  Turks.  It  has  a '  Conitata-Hans,'  vhete  the  ninoipal 
authorities  of  the  circle  conduet  its  diil  affinrs ;  a  Cathnio, 
Lutheran,  and  Ghreck  church,  and  a  mMWOCue. 

BA^LATON,  LAKE,  or  the  '  Flatten  Sea.'  a  lake  situ 
ated  in  the  south-western  part  of  Hungary,  iiid  culled  by 
tbe  native  writers  tbe  *  Sea'  or  •  Mecutemnean'  of  thu 
kingdom.  Its  length,  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, is  estimated  at  40,000  klaftem  (about  Ibrty-six  miles) ; 
it  is  bordered  by  the  dreles  of  VesKprim,  Seals,  and  Somogv 
or  Siimeg ;  in  breadth  it  is  extremely  irregular,  fbr  though 
it  is  not  less  than  nine  and  a  quarter  miles  near  Fok,  it  is 
not  more  than  1 263  feet  lunder  a  quarter  of  a  mile)  near  tbe 
peninsula  of  Tihany :  on  the  average,  Csaplovies  stales  the 
breadth  to  be  about  3000  klafier^  or  three  miles  and  a  halt 
Its  geographical  poution,  according  to  Weiland,  is  between 
4fi°45'and47°  fi'N.  lat,  and  17^14' and  18°  lO'E.  W 
Um  depth  of  this  lake  is  very  variable,  but  in  general  it 
may  be  set  down  as  ranging  from  twenty-seven  to  thirtar*aix 
feet,  the  latter  being  its  depth  near  Tihany ;  it  occupies  a 
surface,  according  to  Licfatenstem,  of  about  110  aquare 
miles,  to  which  nmy  be  added  an  extent  of  1 29,788  yochs,  or 
about  88,170  acres,  of  swampi  and  marshes,  on  Uie  side  of 
Somogy  in  particolar,  which  its  inundations  render  unSt  tu 
cultivation.  Such  portim  of  its  waters  as  ate  not  briny  are 
supposed  in  part  to  he  derived  from  an  unde^round  eom- 
munieation  with  the  Danube ;  at  all  events,  it  ia  sa|^^isd 
with  fresh  water  by  the  Sxala.  which  flows  into  it  at  its 
southern  extremity,  ss  welt  aa  by  nine  springs  whioh  rise  on 
its  nut^n,  and  thirty-one  rivulets  and  brooks,  indepMidentlT 
of  whatever  quantitiea  it  reoeivea  from  the  sources  whkk 
aaeend  from  its  bad.  Tbe  ouOet  of  tbe  lake  ia  through  the 
Bio,  near  the  town  of  Fok.  Its  northern  aidea  are  aoebelad 
by  hills  and  mountains,  some  eoveied  with  woods  and  othsrs 
with  vineyards ;  the  surrounding  country  is  ftiU  of  line- 
stone,  intermixed  with  red  and  yellow  clay.  The  waters  of 
the  Balaton  are  in  a  state  of  constant  motion,  and  not  a  day 
passes  without  their  foaming  and  becoming  ao  violently 
agitated  ss  to  drive  in  waves  against  ita  banks ;  this  oconta 
mostly  in  the  evenmg.  and  they  have  a  genfle  ebb  and  flow 
daily  likewise,  which  some  ascribe  to  tbe  influence  of  the 
moon ;  at  least  it  has  been  observed  that,  when  the  moon  is 
nearest  the  fiill,  the  springs  whieh  rise  through  its  bed  flow 
with  peculiar  rapidity.  These  springs  are  supposed  to  bring 
much  carbonic  acid  mixed  with  particles  of  iron  from  the 
limestone  heighu  in  the  vicinity  al  the  lake.  The  water 
is  beautifiilly  dear  ai^  transparent,  exoepUngwhen  it  be- 
eomea  boiatMuus  or  a  storm  is  at  hand,  and  then  they  aasame 
a  sombre,  bloeish  hue,  whieh  those  who  navigate  its  sittfaee 
regard  as  a  prognostic  of  the  approaching  wettber.  We  are 
also  told  by  Csaplovies.  that '  bo  great  an  abundance  of  fl^ 
is  found  in  the  lake.  Uiat  the  fishermen  of  Kessthely  take 
at  times  from  150  to  200  ewt.  of  them  at  a  single  draught.' 
There  is  one  species,  the  Fogas  {Perea  lucioperea),  which 
ia  found  in  no  other  spot ;  it  is  commonly  termed  the  '  tooth- 
fish,'  or  *  teelhed-moutb,'  ftem  four  tusk-like  teeth,  which 
IHTotrude  even  when  its  month  is  shut :  in  form  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  pike,  but  in  colour  it  is  darker ;  it 
frequently  weighs  between  ten  and  fifteen,  and  scMiietimes 
twenty  pounds,  and  its  flesh,  which  is  of  snowy  whiteness, 
is  delicious.  Another  kind  offish,  the  '  whiteflsh  or  sword- 
ling'  (Cyprinue  etUtratue),  Rreatly  resemblea  the  herring, 
and  they  appear  in  the  lake  jn  Rien  immense  shoals  during 
winter  season,  that  the  fishermen  haul  from  under 
the  ice  in  a  single  day  sufileient  to  load  forty  or  fifty  carts. 
The  '  goat's  daw'  is  another  remarkable  production  |>eculiar 
to  lake  Balaton  ;  it  is  a  small  petrifaction,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  half  a  goat's  claw :  they  ere  in  fact  nothing  bat 
mussels,  rendered  undHtingnishable  by  the  incrustation 
which  has  formed  around  them.  The  lake,  indeed,  is  fhll 
of  this  shell-fish  in  a  natural  state ;  and  amongst  them  we 
find  what  is  here  called  the  '  breeding-mussel'  {Helix 
vmpara)y  which  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
which,  instead  of  laying  Uke  ^e  rest  of  its  kind,  brings 
forth  its  yonng  alive,  with  the  shell  fiill-formed ;  neither 
is  it  henoaphrodite,  as  is  the  caso  with  others  of  tbe  spe- 
cies. When  kept  in  a  glass  of  pure  water^flflr  m  mt 
days  it  will  produce  twenty  or  thir^  youn 
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llih»  otters.  tortiHMfl,  &o..  are  also  inhabitants  of  the  lake. 
Iron-sand  is  likewise  one  of  its  peculiarities ;  and  *  I  am 
not  aware,'  says  Csaplovies,  *  though  it  is  found  near  Mes- 
sina in  Sicily,  the  Canaries,  and  on  the  coast  of  Core- 
mandel,  that  it  exists  in  any  other  inland  sea.  Although  full 
of  particles  of  iron  of  peculiar  hrilliancy  and  purity,  it  does 
not  corrode  either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,  and  it  remains  un- 
affected by  bmt.  If  the  magnet  be  applied  to  it,  about  a 
fourth  part  cS  the  sand  will  be  taken  up  by  it ;  and  when 
examiiwd  with  the  microscope,  it  exhibits  small  grains  of 
various  preowus  stones,  such  as  the  garnet,  ruby,  amethyst, 
topas,  see.'  There  is  an  excellent  spring  of  acidulous 
water  nnr  Ffired.  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  lake,  which 
faaa  basome  a  fdaoe  of  great  resort. 
BALBBC.   [See  Baalbkc.I 

BAI^BI,  G^SPARO,  a  Venetian  merchant  and  tra- 
veler, who  lived  in  the  second  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  was  a  dealer  in  precious  stones,  and  tiie  business  of  his 
trade  led  him  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
India,  which  lasted  several  years.  On  his  return  to  Venice 
he  published  an  account  of  this  j  ourney.  Via^gio  alP  Indie 
OnmiaU,  8vo.  Venice.  1590,  which  was  reprinted  in  1600. 
Balbi's  narrative  is  curious,  as  it  refers  to  an  epoch  when 
India  was  much  less  known  than  it  is  now,  and  was  in  a 
flt^  very  different  from  the  present.  The  Portuguese  were 
then  the  graat,  indeed  the  only.  European  nation  trading  to 
India,  aiM  their  estabtishmenta  on  die  ooasts  were  numerous 
and  itrong.  Thoae  Venetian  nwehants  who  ventured  so 
&r  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Portuguese, 
and  to  have  enjoyed  security  under  their  proteetion.  Balbi 
wrote  in  an  unpretending  style,  which  bears  marks  of  bis 
candour  as  to  wnat  he  himself  saw,  and  also  of  his  credulity 
with  regard  to  matters  which  he  knew  only  from  hearsay. 
He  is  very  minute  and  exact  in  every  particular  of  mercan- 
tile infbrmation ;  but  his  statements  are  scanty  with  re^rd  to 
the  history  and  geography  of  the  countries  which  he  visited. 

Balbi  proceeded  from  Aleppo  to  Blr  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  then  emlmrked  on  the  river,  which  ha  represents  aa 
dangerous,  owing  to  rapids  and  shallows.  He  landed  on 
the  left  bank,  at  the  distance  of  one  day  and  a  half  from 
Bagdad,  which  he  calls  New  Babylon,  and  to  which  city 
he  proceeded  by  land.  From  Bagdad  be  descended  me 
Tigris  to  Bussora,  and  there  emnurked  for  Ormuz,  where 
the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  the  sovereign  oif  that  barren 
little  island  beipg  tributary  to  them.  Au  provisions  came 
from  the  coast  of  Persia.  Balbi  speaks  of  the  pearl  fishery 
which  was  carried  on  at  Bahrein  and  other  islands  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  From  Ormuz  he  proceeded  to  Diu,  another 
faotery  of  the  Portuguese  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay,  and  thence  to  Goa,  their  chief  settlement  on  the 
Malabur  coast.  He  ^ves  a  full  account  of  the  trade 
in  those  places,  of  the  various  goods  brought  to  the  mar- 
kets, their  prices  in  Venetian  currency,  the  duties,  freights, 
&c.  From  Goa  he  went  to  Cochin,  and  thence  round 
Cape  Comwin  to  St  Thomas,  or  St.  Thomi,  as  he  calls 
it,  another  Portof^ese  ftustory.  He  sives  a  curious  sketch 
of  the  missumanes,  and  their  mode  of  eonvertinv  tbe 
people  at  tihat  time.  He  saw  the  king  Cochin,  and  an- 
other Indian  chief,  who  came  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at 
Coohin  to  letde  amicidily  certain  disputes  with  those  iathers, 
who  had  aent  numerous  missionaries  inland,  and  had  con- 
verted so  many  of  the  people,  that  one  of  the  native  kings 
was  afraid  of  losing  his  crown.  *  The  Jesuit  fathers,'  says 
Balbii  *  go  about  armed,  and  followed  by  great  numbers  of 
the  converts :  one  of  them  in  particular,  a  Genoese  by  birth, 
rides  about  the  country,  he  and  his  men,  armed  wiUi  mus- 
kets, and  carrying  before  Uiem  a  standard  with  the  image 
of  the  Saviour,  and  converting  multitudes  of  people,  who 
follow  him  wherever  he  goes,  which  so  terri&es  ue  Pagans, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  it*  At  St  Thom£  Balbi  embarked 
with  several  Pwtu^puese  merchants  for  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  year  1983.  His  account  of  mat 
ramate  country  is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  narrative. 
Peon  was  then  a  powerful  kingdom ;  Ava  was  subject  to  it, 
and  even  Siam  ms  its  tributary,  llie  ship  in  whidi  Balbi 
was  having  arrived  at  Negrais,  the  goods  and  passengers 
were  transferred  Into  boats,  in  which  they  ascended  tbe 
river  Irawaddi  for  eleven  days,  at  tbe  end  of  which  they 
arrived  at  Meocao,  and  proceeded  by  land  to  the  capital  of 
Pegu,  which  was  twelve  miles  east  from  tbe  river.  Balbi 
represents  the  town  as  very  lar^,  divided  into  old  uid 
new :  the  new  town  was  square,  surrounded  with  walU  and 
ditches.  A  nnmber  of  large  eiaeodiUs-ware  kept  in  the 


ditches  to  prevent  any  one  f^om  swimramg  over.  Tbe 
streets  were  wide,  the  nouses  built  of  wood,  and  dirbr  inside. 
The  king's  palace  was  in  the  middle  of  the  new  town :  the 
old  town  was  occupied  by  tbe  trading  people.   The  town  of  ] 
Pegu  has  been  since  destroyed  by  the  Birmans,  who  con-  I 
quered  it  about  the  middle  of  tbe  eighteenth  century,  and  i 
left  standing  only  the  great  temple  of  Shomadoo.  Balbi 
had  an  audience  of  the  king,  who  inquired  about  tho  tra- 
veller's native  country,  andlieing  told  it  was  a  republic  and 
had  no  king,  he  burst  into  such  violent  laughter  at  this 
novelty,  that  it  brought  on  a  fit  of  coughing  to  whidi 
he  was  subject    He  •  appears,  however,  to  have  faeird 
something  of  Buropean  politics,  for  he  asked  Balbi  the 
name  of  the  soverngn  who  had  recently  conquered  Por- 
tugal (Philip  II.  of  Spain).   The  king,  according  to  Balbi's 
account,  behaved  very  graciously  to  him,  and  made  him  a 
present  of  a  golden  cup  and  several  pieces  of  China  damask 
silk,  to  the  great  surprise  of  tbe  natives.  Balbi  had  brought 
from  India  some  fine  emeralds,  which  the  king  purotuued  ' 
at  the  price  set  on  them  by  the  brokers,  and  Balbi  was  paid 
partly  in  other  precious  stones  and  partly  in  ganaa,  or  lead 
pieces,  which  were  the  currency  of  tbe  country.  The  Italiaa 
traveller  observes  that  he  might  have  obtained  double  tbe 
price,  had  he  made  a  present  to  the  brokers,  '  they  being 
easily  bribed.'  He  gave  a  firelock  to  tbe  king's  son.  tar  which 
he  was  never  paid.   He  asked  leave  to  proceed  to  Ava,  where 
the  finest  rubies  were  to  be  obtained,  but  was  prevented  by 
awarlavaking  out  between  Pegu  and  Ava.   The  latter 
kingdom  had  revolted ;  and  the  king  (MT  Pegu  disooverinff 
that  many  of  his  own  office™  and  govemwsliad  consisred 
against  him,  found  means  to  entice  them  to  the  ca[ntal,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  and  there  burnt  them  alive,  te 
the  number  of  4000.   The  number  is  no  doubt  exaggerated, 
but  Balbi  slates  that  he  saw  the  poor  wretches,  and  heard 
their  shrieks.   Of  course  he  did  not  count  them,  and  he  is 
not  very  particular  about  his  ciphers  in  these  matters,  for 
he  talks  of  armies  of  a  million,  or  at  the  least  half  a  miUicHt, 
of  combatants.   He,  however,  often  qualifies  his  statements 
by  saying  '  such  was  the  common  report'   The  war  ended 
favourably  for  the  king  of  P^;u,  wno  killed  the  king  of 
Ava,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  capital  in  toiumph. 
Balbi  mentions  the  fostivals  and  ceremonials  of  the  court  of 
P^,  in  which  tiie  white  elephants  at  the  king  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  Upon  the  whole  he  gives  a  IkvouraUfl 
account  of  tbe  people  of  Pegu,  as  being  a  mild,  well-disposed 
race,  and  remarkably  tolerant  as  well  as  their  talapoinst  or 
monks,  whose  conduct  seems  to  have  been  as  exemplary  as 
their  doctrines  were  charitable.    They  did  not  prevent 
sn^  of  their  countrymen  from  becoming  Christians,  and 
said  that  men  could  be  good  in  any  religion.   Indian  cotton 
stuffb  were  then  the  principal  article  of  importation  to  Pegu  ; 
silver  was  exported  to  Bengal,  and  rice  to  Malacca,  which 
was  another  Portuguese  establiubinent.    Balbi,  after  re- 
maining two  years  in  Pegu,  set  off  fbr  Martaban,  and  there 
embarked  to  return  to  C^hin.   In  this  voyage  be  was  in 
danger  of  being  cast  on  the  island  of  Camicobar.  the  inha- 
bitants of  whu£.  he  aays>  wore  eannibals.   The  wind,  hov- 
ever.  turned  ftvouraUe,  and  in  seventeen  days  they  aaw 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  when  tbe  Fwtt^nese  lud  fketoviea. 
At  Goehin  he  was  detained  seven  months  befiwe  he  eotdd 
get  a  utssage  for  Ormuz.   He  tells  many  curious  partinu- 
lars  of  the  people  of  the  Malabar  coast,  their  superstitions, 
Sic.   He  also  heard  there  of  the  princes  of  Japan,  who  had 
just  returned  fhim  Italy,  where  they  had  been  on  a  viail 
to  Pope  Gregory  XIIL,  and  were  going  home,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  Capuchins  and  other  fHars.  A 
Chinese  vessel,  which  arrived  at  Cochin,  brought  tbe  news 
of  the  great  pn^ress  which  Christianity  was  making  in 
China,  where  a  Neapolitan  Jesuit,  having  learned  the  lan- 
guage, preached  with  tbe  emperoi^s  permission.   Balbi  re- 
turned home  by  the  way  of  Ormuz,  Bussora,  Ba^od,  anc 
Aleppo.  He  had  left  Aleppo  in  1S79,  and  returned  in  1688 

Bubi  seems  to  have  been  the  first  traveller  who  RBve  at 
account  of  Transgangetic  India.  Olearius,  in  his  eStion  o 
Mandelslo's  travels,  gives  an  abridgment  of  Balbi's  journey 
as  Mandelsio  himself,  who  travelled  in  the  East  Indie 
about  half  a  century  later  than  Balbi.  did  not  \i8it  Pegu 
A  Latin  translation  of  Balbi's  naTxative  is  in  De  Bry' 
Collection  qf  Voyages  and  Travels  to  the  East  Iruhei 
Frankfbrt  1590—64.  Prevost,  in  his  Histoire  OMmi 
det  Voyages,  ^ves  an  account  of  Pegu  from  Shelden, 
later  travelW,  in  whidi  he  quotes  Balbi. 

BALBimS,  DE'CIICUS  CAfEUUS,  a  Roman  aens 
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tor.  «ftat  being  tvioe  ooofol.  was  dtoted  smparor  by  the 
saute  in  0|^ioHtion  to  the  tuurper  Maximmos,  who  was 
mvported  Vf  the  legioDs  in  Gennany.    The  two  Gordiani, 
htber  and  aoii,  who  had  been  proelaimsd  shortty  before  in 
A&iei  with  the  apprabrtiaa  of  the  Moate,  were  overpowered 
and  killed  by  the  loldieis  of  Capellianua.  the  governor  of 
Hsoritaoia,  who  bad  takan  the  part  of  Maximinus.  [See 
GoRDiAirtjs.]   Muiimnna  Mnuelf,  hearing  that  the  senate 
hid  outlawed  him,  was  preparing  to  march  fhnn  Illyricum 
iato  Italy.   Some  was  in  great  ecmtemation.   The  senate 
in  this  emergency  elected  two  emparora— Clodius  Pupienus 
Uaximus,  an  experienced  officer  who  had  risen  from  a  low 
it^n  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  Balbinns,  a  man  of  fortune 
and  connexions,  and  of  a  mild  conciliatory  character.  As 
the  two  emperors  elect  were  proceeding  to  the  Capitol  to 
oSer  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the  people  and  the  soldiers  stopped 
the  way,  demanding  an  emperor  from  the  family  of  the 
Gordiani,  who  wwie  popolar  frvoorites.   A  boy  twelve  years 
of  age,  the  ion  <^  a  daughter  of  the  elder  Goidianus,  bdng 
IraiM,  was  saluted  Casar,  by  the  name  of  Hereua  Antopius 
Gndianna,  afterwards  known  in  hiitory  as  the  Third  Oor* 
diinns.   After  the  tumult  was  thus  ai^ieesed,  and  the  cus-' 
tomary  games  in  the  Circus  were  |^ven  for  the  amuse- 
nent  <^  the  Roman  people,  Maximus  set  off  for  North 
Italy  to  oppooe  Maximinus,  and  Balbinus  remained  at 
Rome.  A  serious  tumult  broke  out  shtnlly  after  in  the  city : 
two  prvtortan  soldiers,  having  entered  unarmed  the  senate- 
hoose-to  listen  to  the  diseuuions,  were  stabbed  to  death 
by  s«ne  of  the  senators,  who  pretended  that  they  were  spies 
of  Uaximinus.    The  pnetorian  guards  rose  to  avenge  the 
deitfa  of  their  oomndes;  and  the  people,  on  the  other  side, 
excited  by  the  senators,  ran  to  attack  the  prntcHians  who 
defaoded  themaelves  in  their  camp,  and  killed  many  of  the 
ettisens.   The  people  next  cut  off  the  ooaduits  that  supplied 
tbe  camp  with  water;  but  the  pmbviana  sallied  out, 
repdsed  the  beaiegen,  and  set  Am  to  a  district  of  the  eity. 
The  greatest  diaoider  fffevailed,  when  Balbinus,  who  at 
flnt  htd  remained  inactive,  came  out  to  endeavour  to  part 
the  eombatanta,  but  he  was  assailed  with  stones,  and 
wounded.  As  a  last  expedient,  the  senators  thought  of 
exbibitinK  to  the  multitude  the  boy  Gordianus,  who  was 
dad  in  the  imperial  purple  and  lifted  upon  the  shoulders 
of  a  tall  man.   The  veneration  which  both  the  people  end 
the  stddiers  felt  for  the  name  of  Gordianus  produced  the 
denied  effect,  and  the  tumult  was  appeased.  Meantime 
Haxiaiinus  had  laid  siege  to  Aquileia,  where  he  was  killed 
in  a  mutiny  by  hia  own  soldiers,  who  afterwards  made  their 
nlmisBien  to  Maximus ;  and  the  latter  returned  to  Rome 
to         a  triumph  tar  having,  though  without  much 
exartna  on  hia  put;  ended  the  civil  war.  a.o.  341.  The 
people  of  Rome  were  overwhelmed  with  joy,  bnt  Uie  soldiers 
wwe  itiswtisftiM!.  seeing  thdr  influence  on  the  decline ; 
diey  remembered  that  Maximinus  was  an  empenx*  of  their 
nvQ  choice,  while  Maximus  and  Balbinus  were  the  choice 
tf  the  senate.    Provocations  on  the  pert  of  the  senators 
exasperated  these  feelings.   A  body  of  Germans  whom 
Msnoma  had  led  back  to  Rome,  and  in  whom  he  chiefly 
Inned,  added  to  the  jealousy  of  the  pnetorians.   A  mis- 
mdentanding  also  appears  at  the  same  time  to  have  un- 
ffirtaDstely  existed  between  the  two  emperors:  Balbinus 
*as  jealous  of  the  military  reputation  of  his  colleague. 
^ihit!  most  of  the  citixens  had  gone  to  witness  the  celebra- 
tioB  of  the  Capitoline  games,  the  prstorians  sallied  out  to 
MHk  the  paUce  of  Uie  empomrs.   Maximus,  bein^  in- 
fieaed  of  this,  sent  for  his  traity  Germans;  but  Balbmus, 
Anmih  some  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  Maximus,  opposed 
eucr ;  in  consequence  of  wbaxA.  the  pmtorians  had  time 
to  fcnt  the  entrance  of  the  pelaoe,  wlwn  rushing  into  the 
*VertnKnta.  they  seiaed  both  emperors,  whom  they  dragged 
liKMniiuoady  towards  their  camp,  insulting  andttwmenting 
«m  Iqr  the  way.   Hearing  that  the  Germans  were  coming 
■tlait,  they  kiUed  their  two  prisoners  and  left  the  bodies 
the  streeL   They  then  took  the  boy  Gordianus  to  their 
<^  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.   The  people  likewise 
*^Bovledged  him.  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  do  the 
A.o.  242.   The  two  murdered  emperors  were  no 
*■»  talked  of,  and  no  punishment  was  inflicted  on  the 
^■■Msns.  Balbinus  and  Maximus  reigned  little  more  than 
*ieir;  during  which  lime  they  had  shown  assiduity  in 
"■teiss,  Mt«iti(»  to  justice  and  public  security,  and 
^  fia  the  anthwi^  of  the  laws.   They  were,  at  the 
^iClheu  death,  makmgpnparatunsfM carrying  on  the 
""■VUMthe  Pvanna  and  alsD  against  ib»  Sarmatians 


and  Scythians.  They  were  both  regretted  in  private, 
Maximus  for  his  firmness,  tempered  ^  moderatkui ;  and 
Balbinus  for  his  affability  and  his  elegant  manners  and 
taste.  Balbinus  was  fond  of  luxury  and  refinement,  and  was 
also  a  lover  of  literature :  he  appears  to  have  been  a  poet  of 
no  mean  reputation  in  his  time.  His  house,  inhabited  by 
his  posterity,  was  still  existing  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
(Juhus  Capitolinus,  Hittoria  Augwta.)  Maximus  had 
foreseen  bis  fate ;  and  he  told  Balbinus,  at  the  time  of  their 
election,  that  the  hatred  of  the  sddiers  would  prove  fetal 
to  them  both.  The  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  reign 
of  these  two  emperors  affords  a  striking  picture  of  the  social 
and  pditical  condition  of  Rome  in  the  age  which  followed 
that  of  the  Antonines.  In  the  century  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Commodug  and  the  accession  of  Dio- 
cletian, no  less  than  thirty  empenm,  besides  pretenders, 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  and  of  alt  tboe 
only  two  died  a  natural  death.  (Herodianus,  vii.  viiL; 
Crevier,  Hutoire  det  Bmpenmrt  Ronmnt.) 


[BfltHM.  ham.  AotaddK] 

BALBOA,  VA'SCO  NVNEZ  DE,  was  bom  in  Jerez 
de  los  Cabolleroa,  in  Estremadura,  about  the  year  147fl. 
His  fhmily,  thoagh  belonging  to  the  class  of  hidalgos  (or 
gentlemen),  was  not  in  very  Auent  circumstances.  Vaaco 
in  his  youth  held  some  office  in  the  house  of  Don  Pedro 
Portocarrero,  lord  ofHuelva;  and  in  1501  he  accompanied 
Rodrigo  de  Bastidaa  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  new 
world.  Bastidas  sailed  from  Cadiz  in  October,  in  two  ves- 
sels. It  is  not  known  whether  Balboa  remained  with  Bas- 
tidas to  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  latter,  or 
whether  he  left  him  before,  to  settle  in  Espanola  (St.  Do- 
mingo) ;  but  in  1510  Balboa  was  at  Salvatierra,  one  of  the 
settlements  in  that  island,  and,  far  from  having  bettered  his 
fortune,  he  was  much  in  debt.  About  that  time,  Aionso  de 
Ojeda  and  Diego  de  Nicuesa  projected  a  voyage  of  disco- 
vesy,  the  king  having  granted  them  the  pnvi^ie  of  oolo- 
nizing  and  governing  allthose territmiea  which  they  might 
discover  from  Cape  Vehi  (or  de  la  Vela),  in  1 2°  S'  N.  Ut,  and 
72°  9^  W.  long,  to  Cape  Gracias-6-Dios  in  16°  lat.  and 
82°  45'  W.  long.  The  portion  of  territory  allotted  to  Qjeda 
extended  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  gulf  of  Urab4  (or  Da- 
rien),  and  that  allotted  to  Nicuesa,  from  that  pouit  to  Cape 
(jracias-^-Dios.  Both  chiefs  set  sail  almcwt  at  the  same 
time.  Qjeda  arrived  first,  and  landed  near  the  site  of  Carta- 
gena. After  suffering  severe  losses  from  the  natives,  he  was 
obliged  to  re-embark,  and  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Darien, 
where  he  determined  on  forming  a  settlement  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  that  gulf.  With  sreat  difficulty  he  built  a  few 
houses,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  San  Sebastian. 
Daily  expecting  Bachitler  Endso,  a  lawyer  who  belonged  to 
the  expedition,  and  who  had  remained  at  Espanola  to  load 
two  shiiw  with  men  and  |«ovisions,  Ojeda  at  last  determined 
to  Mul  in  quest  of  him.  Entrusting  the  omnmand  of  the 
settlement  to  Francisoo  Pixarro,  he  mceeded  to  Espanola, 
where  he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  His  men,  after  waiting 
some  lime  in  vain  for  their  leaw,  embarked  in  two  brigs, 
and  sailed  for  Cartagena.  On  entering  the  port  they  disco- 
vered the  vessels  of  Enciao.  The  governor  of  Espanola  had 
made  a  law  in  that  island,  that  no  one  should  (^uit  it  before 
he  had  paid  all  bis  creditors.  Balboa,  who  was  in  debt,  and 
was  anxious  to  get  away  from  the  island,  hid  himself  in  a 
cask  in  £nciso's  ship,  and  when  the  vessel  was  far  from 
land  presented  himself  to  Enciso^  who,  though  much  irri- 
tated at  the  trick,  was  at  la»t  reconoiled  by  the  intreaties  of 
Balboa  and  his  friends, 

Encisok  on  learning  the  absence  trf  Qjeda,  claimed  the 
chief  command ;  and  nis  men,  aflur  some  resistance,  sub- 
mitted. He  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  the  gulf  of  Darien ; 
on  entering  which  a  violent  storm  overtook  them,  and 
after  struggling  with  the  elements  for  a  long  time,  the  vessel 
of  Enoiso  was  violently  driven  agninit  arn^^  ^  coast, 
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ud  the  qwn,  150  m  number,  savet  thenuelvM  by  avtm<- 
niing.  The  settlement  they  found  reduced  to  ashes.  They 
next  attempted  to  penetrate  the  oounb-y.  but  met  with  suca 
resistance  from  the  natives  thit  th^  were  ebUgad  to  retire  to 
the  coast  In  this  state  of  despair  Balboa  uid,  *  I  remember 
to  have  seen*  vhen  I  was  on  these  coasts  some  years  aso^  a 
town  situs^  by  the  side  a  large  river  on  the  west  side  of 
the  gulf:  the  inhabitants  were  of  a  mild  character,  and  did 
not  use  poisoned  arrows.'  The  suggestion  of  Balboa  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  eagerlv  embraced  by  all.  He  led 
them  towards  the  place ;  and  tne  event  proved  the  ccwrect- 
ness  of  his  information.  After  a  very  obstinate  combat 
with  the  Indians,  the  Spaniards  put  them  to  flight,  entered 
the  town,  and  founded  a  settlement,  which  they  called,  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow,  Santa  Maria  de  la  Antigua  del  Darien, 
in  8°  20'  N.  lat  The  Spaniards,  afler  their  establishment 
there,  began  to  exchange  with  the  natives  goods  and  trinkets 
for  gold,  and  had  already  received  to  the  amountof  12,000 
dollars,  when  Bnciso,  under  pain  of  death,  forbade  the  ex- 
change of  anvthing  for  gold.  On  this  his  men  deposed  him, 
and  some  of  them  elected  Balboa  and  Zamudio  for  their 
leaders.  Bat  there  was  a  party  stQl  bithftil  to  Enciso ;  and 
others,  again,  were  desirous  to  place  themselves  under 
Niouesa.  In  the  midst  of  these  disputes  a  ship  arrived 
from  Spain  with  men  and  provisions  for  Nicuesa.  The 
captain  distributed  part  of  bis  stores  among  the  settlers ; 
and  this  circumstance  determined  the  parties  in  favour  of 
Nicuesa.  Tbey  accordingly  despatched  the  vessel  in  quest 
of  that  chief,  and  found  nim  near  Portobelto  in  great  dis- 
tress. Nicuesa,  indignant  at  the  state  of  insubordination 
in  the  colony,  sailed  towards  the  settlement,  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  land.  After  intrcating  permission,  which  was 
refused  him,  he  came  on  shore  secretly  in  spite  of  the  advice 
of  Balboa.  Here  he  was  seixed  by  order  of  his  adversaries, 
and  placed  in  a  miserable  vessel,  with  seventeen  men  who 
ehoK  to  follow  him.  The  vesari  aaitod  Sat  Spain,  and  it  is 
lupposad  to  hftve  been  lost  at  eea. 

Tba  partiet  of  Eneiao  and  BaHioa  now  mumod  their 
dapute,  and  Balboa  gained  the  victory.  Enoiso  was  placed 
uDder  arrest,  tried,  and  condemned  to  imprisonment  and 
the  loss  of  all  his  property,  for  having  usurped  the  command 
of  Ojeda.  By  the  entAatiea  of  friends  Balboa  granted  him 
his  liberty,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Darien.  Balboa  now 
aent  Zamudio  to  Spain  to  give  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  ]^>ce,  and  having  sent  fiv  the  men  whom  Nicuesa 
had  len  at  Portohello,  ne  made  a  suocessfbl  expedition 
into  the  eonntry.  On  that  occasion  Balboa  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  very  powcrfiil  cacique,  who  gave  him 
rauoh  useful  information  about  hts  own  country,  and  also 
about  a  very  powerful  and  rich  state,  which,  as  he  said, 
was  lix  niQt,  or  da^,  to  the  south  of  his  own  country. 
This  was  the  fint  inftamation  the  Spaniards  had  of  PtnL 
Balboa  and  his  men  rstuxned  to  Xwim,  where  he  fbund  a 
tsittfiDrcenwnt,  whieh  Otdiunhas  had  sent  ftom  Espafida. 
The  provisions  brought  by  that  vessel  were  soon  consumed, 
and  they  had,  besides,  the  misfbrtun«  of  losing  tb«r  harvest 
through  a  destructive  storm  uid  inundation.  Upon  this 
Balboa  tent  a  certain  Valdibia  to  Columbus,  giving  en 
aooount  of  the  country  disoovered,  and  requesting  a  tnth 
supply  of  provisions  and  lOOO  men,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  remain  in  the  country  without  being  oUiged  to  destroy 
the  nalivea,  and  also  to  undert^e  the  conquest  of  the 
eountrr  of  which  he  had  received  intelligence. 

In  tiM  banning  of  September,  1513,  Balboa  embarked 
some  of  lut  men  in  one  brig  and  some  canoes,  and  sailed 
direct  to  Coiho,  on  island  near  the  coast  of  Veragua,  where 
he  left  the  vessds.  and  proceeded  into  the  interior.  By  his 
prudent  {tolioy  he  won  esnral  tribes  of  Indians,  and  after 
«  painfVil  journey  of  about  a  monA,  he  arrived  on  tihe  89Ui 
of  September  at  a  mountain,  from  the  summit  of  which 
the  immense  expaue  of  the  Pariflc  Ooeaa  burst  npon  his 
view.  Afflbeted  at  the  si^t.  and  falling  upon  his  knees,  he 
thaiUwd  the  Almi^ty  for  having  grantea  him  the  favour 
of  discoming  those  immense  regions,  and  then  addressing 
his  companions,  he  said,  *  Behold,  my  brothers,  the  object 
of  all  our  desires,  and  the  reward  of  all  our  toils ;  behold 
before  your  eyes  the  sea  which  was  announced  to  us,  and 
undonMedly  ito  shores  contain  the  riches  which  were  pro^ 
misedtous.  You  are  the  first  who  have  visited  these  shores  [ 
yours  alone  is  the  glory  of  reducing  these  regions  undeir 
the  dominiwi  of  our  king,  and  of  leading  its  inhabitants  to 
the  Imewledge  of  the  true  religion.  Be  faithf^  and  obe^ 
dint  «■  ytm  km  hkhsrto  Wm,  and  I  premise  ym  Aat 


none  shall  equal  you,  either  in  ^oty  or  riches.*  His 
companions  all  emlwaced  him,  and  promised  to  be  fai&ful 
to  the  last  moment.  He  then  cut  down  a  large  tree,  and 
depriving  it  of  its  branches,  erected  a  odbs  upon  a  baap  of 
stones,  and  wrote  tiw  names  of  Fernando  and  Isabel  on  the 
trunks  of  several  trees  round  about.  Descending  with 
his  companions  to  the  sea^iore.  Balboa,  in  full  armour, 
having  in  one  hand  bU  swoid  and  ikto  standard  of  Castile  in 
the  other,  stood  upon  the  sand  until,  the  tide  ascending, 
the  water  reached  his  knees.  He  then  said  in  a  loud  voice. 
'  Long  live  the  high  and  powerful  kuig  and  queen  of  Cas- 
tile. Ib  theff  names  I  take  possessic«i  of  these  seas  and 
regions ;  and  if  any  other  prince,  either  Christian  or  Pagan, 
should  pretend  to  have  any  claim  or  right  to  them,  I  am 
ready  to  oppose  him,  and  to  defend  the  right  of  their  lawful 
possessors.*  A  notary  then  registered  this  act,  by  wliirh 
the  Spaniards  considered  themselves  to  be  the  lawful  poa- 
sess(»s  of  all  that  country.  To  that  part  of  the  sea  they 
gave  the  name  of  (Jolfo  de  San  Miguel,  on  account  of  its 
having  been  disoovered  on  Michaelmas  day. 

Balboa,  after  visiting  some  of  the  islands  in  the  gulf,  re- 
turned to  Darien.  The  fetigueB  of  the  journey  brought  upon 
Balboa  a  very  dangerous  fever,  which  obliged  him  to  be  car- 
ried part  of  the  way  on  a  hammock  to  the  aettlMnent,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  19th  of  January,  1514.  So  prudent  and 
conciliating  had  been  the  conduct  of  Balboa  towards  the 
natives,  that  having  left  a  few  of  his  men,  who  were  unable 
to  follow  him,  in  an  Indian  village,  on  his  march  to  the 
Pacific,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  went  out  to  meet  htm  on  bis 
return,  and  presenting  to  him  tu»  soldiers,  said, '  Receive, 
brave  man,  thy  oompenionB  uninjured,  as  they  entered 
under  my  roof;  and  may  He  who  gives  us  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  ond  causes  the  thunder  and  lightning,  preserve 
you  and  them.' 

On  arriving  at  Darien,  Balboa  gave  those  who  had  re- 
mained in  tlM  oolony  their  proportiomto  share  q£  the  riches 
acquired  in  the  expedition ;  he  also  sent  a  nassengsr  to 
Spain,  to  give  an  account  of  his  discovery,  and  devoted  him- 
self entir^y  to  tiie  improvement  of  the  settlanwDt.  In  the 
mean  time  Eneiira,  by  the  r^rts  whidi  be  bad  spread  at  court 
of  the  misfortune  Of  Nicuesa,  and  the  bed  steto  <tf  affisirs 
in  Darien.  had  so  excited  the  fe^ings  of  the  king  against 
Balboa,  that  Zamudio,  who  attempted  to  exoulrate  his 
friend,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned,  and  was  obliged  to 
conceal  himself.  The  government  determined  to  appoint 
a  person  to  supersede  Balboa,  and  to  try  him  for  his  rebel- 
lion. That  commission  was  givwi  to  Pedrsrias  D&vila,  a 
nobleman.  The  squadron  of  Pedrarios,  consisting  of  lAOO 
men,  arrived  at  Daxien  in  1514.  Such  were  the  reports 
of  his  ambition  which  the  enemies  of  Balboa  bad  spread  in 
Spain,  that  Pednrias  expeotad  to  find  him  living  in  the 
ecneny  in  princdy  state,  but  on  his  landing  he  was  os- 
toniabed  to  find  him  dneemd  like  the  meaneot  at  bis  men, 
directing  and  ossisiia^  aoras  IiuUans  in  rooAng  a  boose. 

Pedrsrias  communicated  to  Bdboa  the  orders  which  be 
had  received  ftom  the  government  to  enquire  into  his  con- 
duct towards  Enciso  and  also  respecting  the  death  of 
Nicuesa,  which  his  enemies  attributed  to  bim.   Balboa  was 

Elaoed  under  arrest  and  tried.  He  was  acquitted  of  the 
Ltter  charge,  but  condemned  in  a  heavy  fine  as  damages 
to  Enciso,  on  paying  which  he  waa  set  at  liberty.  Pedm- 
rias,  however,  kept  him  without  any  employment  in  the 
colony,  the  consequence  of  which  was.  that,  through  igno- 
rance of  the  country  and  mismanagement,  the  settlera 
were  redneed  to  such  a  state  of  misery,  tiiat  in  the  spsoe  of 
one  month  seven  hundred  men  died  of  sickness  and  hunger. 
The  new  adventurers,  expectiag  to  find  gold  in  abundance 
everywhera,  rangod  about  the  eounlry  in  sesnh  of  it,  and 
not  finding  the  olyectof  their  wishes,  treated  the  poor  In- 
dians with  greet  eruel^.  in  all  their  excursions  into  the 
interior  they  were  repwed  with  km  by  the  nstives.  Even 
those  caciques  who  ftom  the  beginning  bed  been  friends  and 
allies  of  the  Spaniards  were^  dmm^  ill  treatment,  elmnged 
into  their  enemies. 

In  the  meantime,  the  friends  of  Balboa  at  home  had  bo 
exerted  themselves  in  hisfiivour,  that  they  obtained  for  him. 
in  1515,  the  appwitmenC  of  Rovemw  of  Darien  and  Coiba. 
under  Pedrsrias.  Balboa  hod  informed  the  government  of 
Pedrarias's  mismanagement :  his  letter  is  dated  October 
I6tb,  1515  (see  Navanete,  vol.  iii.).  but  the  appointment  of 
Balboa  was  not  in  oonseqoenoe  of  that  letter,  for  it  arrived 
at  Madrid  after.  Pedrarios  mm  unwitting  to  give  Balboa 
hie  otttbori^,  at  whiobthelaMar.         disfkassd,  eant  him 
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fltond  Ganliito  secrstly  to  Caba,  to  procure  sixty  men,  with 
tiie  TO*  of  making  a  settlement  near  the  PsciQc.  When 
QsnMto  Rtnnted,  Pedntrias  had  given  to  Balboa  his  rnnk 
and  title.  Ganibito  landed  his  men  about  twenty  mites 
from  Dufca,  and  informed  Balboa.    The  inibrmation, 
secret  a  it  was,  reached  the  ears  of  Pedrarias,  at  which 
1»  WM  so  indignanti  that  he  ndered  Balboa  to  be  im- 
wmoBi ;  bat  on  the  entreaties  of  the  Bi^p  Quevedo,  and 
AH  en  vilb,  Balboa  was  released  and  recmiciled  to  his 
amy.  This  reconciliation  was  fluther  cemented  by  the 
nanisge  of  Balboa  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  IVdrorias, 
tbfD  in  Spain.    Notwithstanding  this  apparent  reoonci- 
litiion,  Peararias  kept  Balboa  at  Darien,  and  was  always 
ttmd  of  employing  him.   In  151 7,  Fedrarias,  having  been 
DosaMessflil  in  ul  his  attempts  to  reduce  the  country, 
init  Balboa  in  the  direction  of  Port  Careta,  with  orders  to 
finnd  a  colony  there,  and  to  build  ships,  in  order  to  visit 
torn  of  the  islands  in  the  Paciflc.   Balboa  established  his 
eolony  at  Aclo,  taking  an  active  part  himself  in  the  labour 
that  was  required,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  town.  With 
ha  men  be  cut  down  wood,  and  built  four  brigs ;  but  un- 
ftrtanalely  HtB  timber  was  so  bad,  that  they  proved  un- 
it fbr  service.   This  disap^Kdntment  1^  no  means  deterred 
Balboa.  He  found  batter  limber,  built  two  brigs,  and  taking 
in  them  as  many  men  as  he  ooald  carry,  Le  sailed  for  the 
isK  tnd  Inded  on  one  of  the  islands.    Here  having 
■uned  that  Lopa  de  Sosa  had  been  appointed  by  the 
goreniment  to  supersede  Pedrarias.  he  sent  one  of  his 
aptains  to  Darien,  to  procure  positive  information,  and  to 
provide  him  with  such  articles  as  were  requisite  for  build- 
ing ships.    '  Cro,*  said  he  to  Garabito,  the  captain,  *  and  if 
Pedrarias  is  still  governor,  he  will  supply  us  with  all  vie 
mtj  want,  and  by  the  favour  of  God,  we  will  immediately 
tail  br  our  destination.'     It  is  said  that  a  soldier  who,  as 
Balboa  uttered  the  last  words  of  his  message,  overheard 
him,  went  and  informed  Pedrarias  that  Balboa  intended  to 
go  on  a  VOTSge  of  discovery  on  his  own  account.  Others 
>ay  that  Ganibito.  having  fitllen  in  love  with  an  Indian 
vtmuB       by  Balboa,  bad  determined  to  work  his  ruin ; 
to  ^bet  whieb.  he  gave  the  same  information  to  Pedra- 
rias. Hovenr  this  may  be,  Pedrarias,  immediatelv  after 
die  anini  of  Garabito  at  Santa  Maria,  ordered  Balboa  to 
Rtum  to  Acla.   Before  he  arrived  at  that  place,  he  was  in- 
knud  by  some  friends  that  Pedrarias  hod  determined  to 
c&et  b»  ruin,  but  Balboa,  trusting  to  his  innocence,  went 
on  till  be  met  Frandsco  Pizarro  with  an  armed  force,  who 
Mireredto  him  the  <nrder  of  arrest  from  Pedrarias.  When 
Balboa  recnved  this  intelligence,  he  said  to  Pizarro  in  a 
Aindly  tone,  *  Was  this  the  way  in  which  you  were  accus- 
knud  to  meet  me?'    Having  arrived  at  Acla.  he  was 
AuDvn  into  priaon,  and  tried  on  the  very  charges  on 
■liieit  be  had  oefore  been  acquitted.   Although  the  judge 
^nd  him  guilty,  be  recommended  him  to  mercy,  in  con- 
sdwatton  m  bis  services,  but  the  infienble  Pranrias  an- 
"Red  dieiudge,  *  If  be  is  a  criminal,  let  him  die  for  his 
tniacs.*  He  wu  accordingly  condemned  to  he  beheaded. 

When  Balboa  was  taken  to  the  place  «^  execution,  and 
^  pablie  crier  fvoclaimed  that  he  was  condemned  as  a 
Inhir  and  usurper  of  the  dominions  of  the  king,  he  said 
a  fimi  voice, '  That  is  a  gross  falsehood ;  as  sure  as  my 
^  moments  are  near  at  hand,  I  never  had  even  a  thought 
*mptQftbe  most  loyal  and  faithful  devotion  to  my  king, 
Bar  had  any  other  desire  than  to  increase  his  dominions, 
*ith  lU  my  power  and  ability.'    Balboa  died  with  the  firm- 
■ni  of  a  tkero,  in  his  forty-second  year.   Herrera  says  that 
^boa  wta  a  tall  and  graceful  man,  of  a  pleasing  counte- 
>«x*,  with  flaxen  hair ;  and  that  he  bad  an  acute  under- 
"uiluig,  and  was  possessed  of  great  Ibrtitudc.   In  danger 
b^goB  he  always  took  the  lead,  and  was  the  last  in 
^in^  test  and  comfort.  '  He  was,'  says  Quintans,  *  rigid 
dudidine,  but  when  his  soldiers  were  sick  or  wounded , 
■  fistel  and  ecmsoled  them  as  a  brother,  and  be  was  on 
^tf  oseasiuis  seen  to  go  in  pursuit  of  game,  and  even  to 
wa  it  IdmselA  for  his  sick  men.' 

Herrera,  HUtoria  General  de  lot  Indiae  Ocddentalet, 
^ods  first  and  second,  Quintana ;  Vidat  de  BipaSolet 
**w.lDai.  ii. ;  Navarrete,  Coteeion  de  lot  Viageay  Des- 
^*>*iatf(»  de  loe  EepaMolM  duda  fina  del  Sigh  XV., 
V-  Hadiid,  1829.) 

V^ASH.  THE  LAKE  OF.  called  also  BALKASH 
"■■KALKHASHI-NOR.  is  the  largest  of  the  nume- 
li^  which  exist  on  the  lowest  terrace  by  which  the 
central  Ana  descend  toward  the  north- 


west. It  lies  between  43*  and  45*  N.  lat,  and  and  74" 
E.  long.,  In  the  country  of  the  Znngares,  or,  according  to 
the  present  political  division,  in  that  wovinee  of  the  Chinese 
empire  which  is  called  Thian-shan  Pelu  (Northern  Thian- 
shan),  or  the  government  of  Ili. 

The  extent  of  this  lake  is  not  known.  On  the  most  mo- 
dem mans  it  occupies,  from  north  to  south,  idicut  I{  degree 
of  latituae,  which  would  give  fat  its  length  about  ISO  miles ; 
and  this  is  probably  not  too  much,  as  the  caravans  gmng 
fl-om  the  banks  of  the  Irtish  to  Teshkend  and  Kha^har 
travel  for  many  days  tozether  on  its  ahores.  Its  average 
breadth  seenas  to  be  conuderebly  less. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  know  its  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  as  it  is  pUiced  nearly  in  a  straight  line 
between  the  lake  of  Zaisang,  which,  according  to  Humboldt, 
is  more  than  I600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  lake  of 
Aral  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  which  tht. 
former  is  231  and  the  latter  978  feet  below  the  sea-level. 

On  the  east  and  on  the  watt  (be  lake  is  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  not  for  from  Its  shores.  Those  on 
the  east  separate  it  from  the  lake  of  Alak<ku1,  and  those  on 
the  west  and  south<wesl  from  that  of  Issi-kul ;  both  ranges 
are  called  Ala-tau,  though  they  are  divided  from  one 
anofterbytlMlakauidthewideTaUqroftbelliriver.  On 
the  north  and  noPth-WMtof  It  «tands  a  steppe  many  hun- 
dred miles  In  Ungth,  whiob,  from  the  nation  that  inhabits 
it,  is  called  the  8t«|^  of  die  Khirghis  Kassks,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  northern  parts  of  the  lake  «f  Anl  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  It  seems  to  descend  by  a  very  gentle  slope 
to  the  west,  si  the  course  of  all  its  rivers  proves.  On  the 
south  and  south-east  of  the  lake  opens  the  wide  and  exten- 
sive valley  of  the  Hi.  which,  less  than  eighty  years  ago 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  independent  and  powerful 
Zungarea,  from  whom  this  country  was  oalled  Zungaria. 
Their  empire  was  destroyed  and  the  whole  nation  nearlv 
annihilated  by  the  Chinese,  who,  since  that  time,  have 
settled  other  nations  there— Turks,  Mongols,  Manshus.  and 
Chinese ;  and  have  Introduoed  agriculture.  The  lundes  of 
the  Tuiyut.  who  In  1 771  Idk  the  banks  of  the  Voloa  and  the 
Russian  emplrf,  likewise  raeeived  tnm  the  Chinese  the 
countries  to  tne  south  of  the  lake  of  Balessb.  Hie  river  Ili, 
which  traverses  this  Talley  in  all  its  length,  has,  according 
to  the  Chinese  geography,  a  course  of  upwards  of  240  miles : 
it  empties  itself  into  the  southern  extremiw  of  the  lake, 
which  has  no  outlet,  though  it  reoeives,  besi^  the  Ili,  the 
water  of  several  other  rivers  on  the  nortit  and  east,  of  which 
one  or  two  run  perhaps  a  hundred  miles  and  upwards. 
(Humboldt;  Ritter's  ^«ta.) 

BA'LCONY  is  derived  from  the  Italian  wm^  balcot  or 
po/eo.  (Dizzionario  della  Cruica.)  Balcon  is  often  used  by 
Boccaccio  in  his  Novella,  from  which  circumstance  we  may 
conclude  that  balconies  were  very  common  in  Italy  at  that 
time.  Falco  signifies,  in  Italian,  the  box  of  a  theatre ;  and 
in  the  great  theatre  at  Bologna,  built,  we  believe,  1^  PaUadio, 
each  box  or  balcony  has  a  balustrade.  [See  Balustkadb.|| 
The  balcony  is  much  employed  in  edifices  of  modem  date'.- 
The  object  of  balcmies  is  to  give  the  inhabitants  of  a  house 
a  better  view.  They  are  formed  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
floors  of  rooms,  and  supported  on  cantilevers  or  brackets,  and 
sometimes,  thoush  more  rarely,  on  columns  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  floor  of  the  balcony  is  laid  on  the  cantilevers,  and  the 
sides  are  inclosed  with  a  rail  of  iron,  or  a  balustrade  of  stone. 
Where  balconies  are  formed,  the  windows  are  for  the  most 
part  made  to  open  down  to  the  ground.  In  London  cast- 
iron  railing,  variously  designed,  is  most  commonly  used. 
There  are.  nowever,  balconies  with  balusters  of  stone  some- 
times placed  before  single  windows,  or  continuous  ranges  of 
them.  The  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  at  the  back  of  the  Post- 
office,  is  an  example  of  the  former :  the  balustrade  inclosing 
the  space  above  the  columns  of  the  Quadrant  at  the  end 
of  Regent-street  in  London,  and  the  Crescent  at  the  end 
of  Portland-place,  are  examples  of  the  latter.  Some  balco- 
nies have  a  very  slight  projection,  and  rest  not  upon  caAtt- 
levers.  but  upon  the  basement  wall,  as  in  the  Bauqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall.   [See  Baseubnt.] 

Since  the  introduction  of  Grecian  architecture  some  bal- 
conies have  been  inclosed  with  small  Greek  columns,  instead 
of  the  baluster  used  by  the  Italiaa  architects.  In  Venico 
there  are  verv  magnificent  balconies  in  the  (Sothic  taste, 
remarkable  ior  their  richness.  It  is  uncertain  when  bal- 
conies were  first  introduced  into  JIngland.  Some  of  the 
old  inns,  with  the  galleries  round  them,  are  perhaps  tbs 
oldest  exunples  existing.  Elizabethan 
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gome  very  elabontelv  desiened  baloonies ;  but  perhaps  the 
nearest  example  to  the  patco  of  the  Italians  will  be  found  in 
some  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.  Magdalen  College  con- 
tains an  example  of  such  a  balcony  in  a  pulpit  supported 
on  corbels.  [See  Corbkl.]  (Mackenzie  and  Pugin,  Spe- 
nrneru  of  Ootfuc  Architecture.) 

BALD  BUZZARD  (Zoology),  one  of  the  English  names 
for  the  Osprey  or  Fishing  Eagl^;  the  Fishing -Hawk  and 
Fish-Hawk  of  the  Americans ;  Aquila  Pescatrice  of  the 
Italians ;  Haliattts  and  Morphnot  of  Aldrovandus ;  Bal- 
busardut  Anglontm  of  Ray ;  and  Fidco  Hahcetus  of 
Linnmus ;  forming  the  typical  if  not  the  only  speoies  of 
the  subgenus  Panaion  (Savjgny)  :  for  Cuvier  limits  the  sub- 
genus to  this  species ;  but  Lesson  thinks  that  the  Jokoumru 
{Fako  Ichthycetut  of  Horsfield)  should  be  added. 

The  Bald  Buzzard,  Pandion  kaliatus,  appears  to  be 


[PudioD  luliMtoi.] 

widely  diffused.  Temminck  ohserres.  that  it  is  generally 
distributed  through  Europe,  and  that  it  abounds  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  found  in  Egypt. 
In  the  British  islands  it  seems  to  be  comparatively 
rare.  Willughby  records  one  that  was  shot  at  Penzance 
with  a  mullet  in  its  claws ;  and  White  mentions  another 
that  was  shot  at  Frinsham  Pond,  near  Selborne,  while  it 
was  sitting  on  the  handle  of  a  plough  and  devouring  fish. 
•  It  used,"  says  White,  '  to  precipitate  itself  into  the  water 
and  take  its  prey  by  surprise.' 

It  has  been  seen  at  Killarney  in  Ireland  ;  and  Montagu 
speaks  of  its  frequent  occurrence  in  Devonshire.  Selby 
says,  '  I  have  seen  them  upon  Loch  Lomond,  where  they 
are  said  to  br^ed  \  but  they  are  far  from  being  numerous  in 
Scotland.'  Montagu  corroborates  this;  for  he  says,  in  his 
Ornithological  Dictionary,  '  It  is  said  to  make  its  nest 
generally  on  the  ground  by  the  side  of  water,  composed  of 
flags  and  rushes ;  but  we  once  saw  the  nest  of  this  bird  on 
the  top  of  a  chimney  of  a  ruin  in  an  island  on  Loch  Lomond 
tn  Scotland :  it  was  large  and  flat,  formed  of  sticks  laid  across, 
and  resting  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney,  lined  with  flags.' 

That  it  is  found  near  Rome  is  evident  from  Bonaparte's 
Specchio  Comparativo  delle  Omitologie  di  Soma  e  di 
Filadflfia. 

In  America  it  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  summer  from 
Labrador  to  Florida ;  and  it  is  even  stated  to  have  been  seen 
in  Cayenne  :  indeed  Latham  gives  it  the  name  of  Cayenne 
otprey.  But  it  is  in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  the 
TJew  Continent  that  the  bird  abounds  ;  and  there  its 
coming  is  eagerly  watched  by  the  fishermen  as  the  harbinger 
of  the  shoals  of  flsh  that  approach  the  shores  in  the  spring. 

Towards  the  close  of  March,'  writes  Nuttall  in  his  inter- 
esting Manual,  *  or  bepnning  of  April,  they  arrive  in  the 
Ticinity  of  Boston  wilh  the  first  shoal  of  alewives  or  herrings, 
but  yet  are  seldom  known  to  breed  along  the  coasts  of 
Massachusetts.'  The  same  author  attributes  their  depar- 
ture from  New  Yort  and  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  the 


close  of  September,  or  at  farthest  the  middle  of  Octobei, 
when  they  migrate  farther  south,  to  the  going  of  the  fish 
on  which  they  are  accustomed  to  feed  ;  for  they  principally 
live  on  fish,  which  they  take  by  dashing  from  on  high  into 
the  water  with  such  violence,  that,  as  Pennant  observes,  the 
Italians  have  applied  to  the  bird  the  epithet  piombina. 

But  the  bald  buzzard  is  haunted  by  a  persecutor  that  often 
snatches  from  it  the  hard-earned  prey.  Catesby  and  others 
describe  its  sufferings  from  the  piracy  of  the  white-headed 
sea-eagle,  Haliaetus  leucocephaius ;  and  Wilson  gives  the 
following  vivid  description  of  such  a  scene, — a  description 
which  those  only  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  watching 
the  habits  of  animals  can  give.  *  Elevated,'  says  that  ad- 
mirable ornithologist,  speaking  of  the  white-headed  eagle, 
as  he  saw  him  in  America,  '  on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some 
gigantic  tree  that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  ocean,  be 
seems  calmly  to  contemplate  the  motions  of  the  various 
feathered  tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below, 
the  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  the  air ;  the  busy 
tringse  coursing  along  the  sands  ;  trains  of  ducks  stream- 
ing over  the  surface ;  silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent 
and  wading ;  clamorous  crows,  and  all  the  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  hj  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  maga- 
zine of  nature.  High  over  all  these  hovers  one  whose 
action  instantly  arrests  his  attention.  By  hia  wide  curvature 
of  wing,  and  sudden  suspension  in  the  air,  he  knows  him  to 
be  the  fish-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  victim  of  the 
deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and  balancing  himself 
with  half-opened  wings  on  the  branch,  he  watches  the 
result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  fh}m  heaven  descends  the 
distant  object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reachin*; 
the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making  the  surges 
foam  around.  At  this  moment  the  eager  looks  of  the 
eagle  are  all  ardour ;  and  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he 
sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge  struggling  with  his 
prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air  with  screams  of  exultation. 
These  are  the  signals  for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  tho 
air,  instantly  gives  chace,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk. 
Each  exerts  bis  utmost  to  mount  above  the  other,  displayinj^ 
in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial 
evolutions.  The  unincumbered  eagle  rapidly  advance' 
and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his  opponent,  when  with, 
a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration, 
the  latter  drops  his  fish ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends  like  a 
whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grasp  ere  it  reaches  the  water, 
and  bears  his  ill-gotten  booty  silently  away  to  the  woods.' 

The  l>ald  buzzard  is  a  powerful  bird,  and  the  females 
which  aie  the  largest,  as  indeed  they  are  among  most  of  thi. 
birds  of  prey,  sometimes  weigh  five  pounds.  The  plumage 
which  is  very  like  that  of  the  water-fowl,  and  adapted 
to  resisting  the  fluid  into  which  it  plunges  for  in  prey, 
is  white  below,  with  a  few  brown  streaks  and  speckles  on. 
the  throat.  There  is,  indeed,  a  patch  of  brown  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  breast  in  young  birds.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  light-brown,  edged  with  white ;  and  there  is  a  streak 
of  dark-brown  from  the  eye  to  the  shoulders.  The  wholo 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brown.  The  feathers  on 
the  thighs  are  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  and  greyish  : 
and  in  this  part  of  its  organization  we  see  a  beautiful 
instance  of  adaptation  to  its  habits.  The  close  thigh-feathers 
resist  the  action  of  the  water,  while  the  talon  of  the  outei 
toe  is  much  lai^r  than  the  inner  one,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  backwards ;  the  under  surfaces  of  all  the  toes  are 
also  very  rough  and  covered  with  protuberances,  whirl* 
enable  it  to  secure  its  slippery  prey.  The  irides  are  o*  it. 
lemon  colour. 

The  bald  buzzard,  or  osprey,  lays  from  two  to  ^our  eggs, 
a  little  larger  than  those  of  the  common  fowl,  of  a  reddish  . 
or  yellowish  cream-colour,  marked  with  blotches  and  dots  of 
reddish -brown.  During  incubation  the  male  often  feeds  the 
female.  Nuttall,  in  his  Manual,  gives  the  following  account 
of  their  habits  in  the  breeding  season : — 

'  Unlike  other  rapacious  birds,  the  ospreys  may  be  almost; 
considered  gregarious,  breeding  so  near  each  other,  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  there  were  on  the  small  island, 
on  which  he  resided,  near  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  New  York,  no  less  than  300  nests  with  young-. 
Wilson  observed  twenty  of  their  nests  within  half  a  mile. 
I  have  seen  them  nearly  as  thick  about  Rehoboth  Bay,  ir> 
Delaware.  Here  they  live  together  at  least  as  peaceably- 
as  rooks ;  and  so  harmless  are  they  considered  by  otheft- 
birds,  that,  according  to  Wilson,  the  crow-blackbirds,  oir 
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paUm,  ue  lainiitinw  allmnd  nlbgt  I17  die  otpn^  and 
oMutract  thoriMts  m  the  vnty  intentioei  of  their  vyry.  It 
mnkl  i^Mu  lometime^  thal^  u  with  iwallowi,  a  genml 
fHitmift  »  iiven  in  tlie  ouutrnotiiig  of  a  new  nest;  fimr, 
pmions  to  thb  eren^  a  fioek  have  hnn  leeu  to  anomble 
m  the  auB«  tree  w^uraling*  ai  U  their  enatom,  when  any- 
Aiumlsria^^asitates  ttmn.* 

BA'WACHJN  ibaldadiuw,  Italian),  a  kind  of  canopy, 
sttlMr  loiqiaited  on  oolumns,  or  Baspmded  from  aod  used 
to  ooTer  an  altar  in  a  C8(b<4ic  church.   The  word  is  derived 
bm  the  Italian  bcddachirto,  signifying  a  piece  of  fiimitore, 
which  is  carried,  or  which  is  fixed,  over  sacred  things,  or  over 
the  seats  of  ptinoea  and  persons  of  great  distinctiw,  as  a  mark 
of  hoQour.   Hie  form,  for  the  nwet  part,  is  square,  and  the 
top  covered  with  doth  with  a  hanging  fringe :  sometimes 
tlie  fiinge  is  fbrmed  of  pieces  of  cl^  cut  out  after  the 
&^iion  of  a  banner.   The  baldachin  has  been  supposed  to 
bare  beoi  derived  from  the  antient  dbonum  (afiiipiov, 
alaige  cup  <M- rase).   An  isolated  building,  placed  by  the 
Mrh  Chrutiana  over  tomba  and  altan,  was  called  a  cibo- 
rian.  The  modem  baldadUn  ia  of  the  aame  ftrm  aa  the 
cOKKimn  erected  \tf  Jnatinian  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Sophia  at  Gonatantinople,  which  was  made  of  silver,  gold. 
Hid  predona  stones,  and  supported  by  four  silver-gilt 
cdamns.   The  baldachin  ia  haarever  deprived  of  the  cur- 
tuos  iriiich  in  the  ciboriuu  were  intended  to  inclose  vhat- 
sverwas  deoned  sacred  within.  {Encyclooidie  Mithodi^e.) 
The  Mohammedans  seem  to  have  copied  the  ciborium  in  their 
tombs.   (See  the  domed  tombs  at  Cairo,  in  the  work  of 
^  Freoch  Institute  on  Egypt.)   The  baldachin  carried 
over  the  host  in  Catholic  countries  is  not  unfrvquently  of  an 
nmbrella  shape ;  a  Bimikr  sort  of  umbrella  may  be  seen  on 
an  Etrmcan  vase.    (See  Milllngen's  work  on  Vasa.) 

The  baldachin  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  made  by  Bernini, 
iitbewMtceMmted,  and  ia  dta  largest  known  work  of  ^ 
lund  in  bnnie.  Hie  dais,  or  covering,  is  stqq;Ktrted  on  &ttr 
bne  twisted  oalumns  of  the  composite  wdo',  ^aoed  upon 
pnaslalsef  falaek  marble,  the  dies  of  which  are  omamented 
witb  bronze  eecotcheons.  The  columns  are  fluted  for  one- 
third  their  bag^t ;  the  remaining  part  is  ornamented  with 
bays  and  leaves  of  laurel,  combined  something  aAer  the 
JBtmier  of  the  eolumns  of  the  temple  designed  by  BLaphael 
inooeofhiscartoonB.  The  whole  work  is  beautifully  executed 
ud  bigbly-Snisbed.  Above  the  columns  are  four  figures 
<f  ing^  standing  upright ;  at  the  top  of  the  covering  there 
ii  s  cnss,  and  below  tlw  entablature  the  banner-lilw  doth 
friiige  €i  the  ptHtable  baldachin  baa  been  imitated.  The 
|hii  is  square,  and  the  altar  stands  between  the  two  pedes- 
tdi  (rf  the  foremoat  columns.  The  hdght  is  126  ft.  3  in. 
bim  du  floor  of  the  church  to  the  summit  of  the  cross,  of 
vfciA  the  pedestal  is  11  ft.  8  in.,  the  columns  50  ft.  4  in.; 
As  entablature  1 1  it.  6  in^  the  eovering  40  ft.  and  the 
aHiial2ft.9in.  There  were  186,302  lbs.  of  braueem- 
jiiTii  on  Uus  work ;  the  ehaaing  akme  coat  more  than 
MMOO  mnms.  The  Fanthem  waa  despoiled  of  its  fine 
boBze  ornamenta  to  fixm  this  baldachin,  aikd  there  being 
koR  vnaments  than  were  neoeasaiy,  the  reniaindnr  wen 
^'tCTvaida  cast  into  cannon. 

Tbe  baldachin  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  the  not  in  im- 
fiv'tUMe  to  that  of  St.  Peter's,  is  a  kind  of  crown  supported 
W  four  figures   standing  on  columns  of  porphyry  oma- 
Bnited  with  bands  of  bronxe.    It  was  made  by  the  Cava- 
^  fnga.   It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Gothic  canopies 
(■K  Gothic  Abcbitsctubx  and  CAjfoPv),  over  figures 
'  Hdots  and  personages  of  distinction,  were  intends  for 
^Uaduns.  as  they  appear  to  be  used  as  marks  of  distinc- 
^■nd  Dot  fiw  s  eovering  mly  to  protect  them  from  the 
as  they  are  plaoea  horizontally  on  tia  tombs  of 
'''S>  ui  qneaia,  and  othn  pammagaaof  high  rank  (see 
*ioabs*^ the  kin^  in  Westnunatar  Abbey).  (Stothard's 
*^meiital  Remmnt;  and  Blore's  Monummtal  Remaim 
i  Grtal  Britain.} 
UlDl,  BBRNARDI'NO.  was  bom  at  Urbino  m  15ft3, 
Vi^ife&mUy.    After  having  received  his  early  educa- 
^alu  native  town  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he  studied 
ymties,  jnrisprudenoe,  and  the  languages,  of  which 
"*^biQ^pher  Afi&  says  be  acquired  fourteen.  His 
^'■■im  in  these  branches  ot  learning  made  him  known 
j^enate  (Sonzaga,  Lord  of  6iiastalla,  who  engaged 
^  *  a  teadier  of  mathematics.    The  prince  was  so 
P^vitii  Baldi'a  mannen  and  abilities  that  he  made 
j*^of  (Siiaatalla,  with  the  pope's  approbation.  Baldi 
^**Ntbe  &tiaa  ot  hia  new  offioe  with  great  asuduity 


aodieal,  bat  in  defending  tbe  prerwatives.  jurisdiotioD. 
and  immunities  <tf  his  abbe^,  be  found  himself  entangled  jo 
dinutea  wiUi  the  commiuuty  and  lay  authorities  of  Guas 
hdla,  and  with  the  prince  hunselt  Annoyed,  perhaps,  at 
these  controversies,  he  absented  himself  ud  repaired  to 
Rome,  where  Cardinal  Cintio  Aldobtandini.  nephew  of  Pope 
Clement  VIII.,  became  his  friend,  and  invited  him  to  live  in 
his  house.  Bahli  resigned  tbe  abbacy  of  Guastalla,  retaining 
an  annual  pension  from  its  income.  Having  left  Rome,  he 
returned  to  Urbino,  where  the  Di^  Francesco  Maria  della 
Roven  sent  him,  in  1612,  as  his  envoy  to  Venice,  to  congra- 
tulate the  new  Doge  Andrea  Memmo.  On  this  occasbn  &ldi 
pronounced  an  elegant  oration  before  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  BO  [deased  toe  doge  that  he  pr^eoted  tbe  orator  with 
a  massive  gdd  chain  of  considerable  value.   Baldi  wrote  a 
vast  number  of  worka  in  prose  and  verse,  the  greater  part 
of  whuh  have  remained  inedited.   Among  Uiose  published 
are  a  poem  on  navintion.  and  several  edogues,  which  are 
not  without  merit.    He  painted  the  Italian  rustics  not  as 
imagiury  Arcadian  beings,  aneh  aa  those  of  Guarino,  Fon- 
tendle,  and  Geaner,  but  as  matica  really  are,  describing 
thdr  habits  and  employmenta,  and  deriving  a  moral  from 
their  contentedness  and  their  humble  eigoyments.  Baldi 
wrote  also  a  poem  called  Deifobe,  purporting  to  be  a  chro- 
nido  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Rome  irom  its  foundation  to  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  in  the  form  of  a  prophecv  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl  of  Cuma,  after  tne  manner 
of  tbe  Caasandra  of  Lycophroo.   Of  Baldi*s  prose  works  we 
have  several  dialogues,  one  on '  dignity,'  in  which  he  gives 
a  deBuition  of  the  meaning  of  honour,  which  is  remarkable 
for  its  philosophical  justness ;  and  another  on  the  qualities 
and  duties  retjuired  of  a  prince,  written  with  considerable 
freedom,  considering  the      and  country  in  which  he  lived. 
He  also  compiled  a  short  chronicle  of  all  tbe  mathema- 
ticians known  from  Euphorbius  (mentioned  by  Dic^enea 
Laertius  in  hu  L^e  q/'  Thalet)  down  to  his  own  time.  This 
waa  hut  the  outline  of  an  extenaive  series  of  Iw^reiAiea 
whidi  Baldi  intended  to  write.  He  also  published  two  Latin 
worka  in  illustration  of  Vitruvius :  SeamiUi  inuiaretyiiru- 
viani  a  Bernardino  Baldo  nova  ration*  expucati,  Augs- 
burg, 1612;  and  De  Verborum  Vitntvianontm  Signi_fica- 
tione,  ibid.,  with  a  life  of  Vitruvius.  >  Both  have  been  inserted 
by  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  his  Bxercitationet  VitruviamBf 
Padua,  1741.   Two  inedited  historical  works  of  Baldi  were 
published  only  a  few  years  since ;  Vita  e  Fatti  di  Quido- 
oaldo  J,  di  Montepeltro  Duca  tt  Urbino,  2  vols.,  Milano 
1821 ;  and  Fita  e  RUti  di  Fedmeo  <H  Montepeltro  Duca 
dUrbinOf  3  vols.,  Roma,  1824.  These  contain  some  curious 
information  about  the  Feltra  dynas^  in  Urbino.  and  about 
tbe  epoch  of  Cesar  BorRia's  rule  in  the  Romagna.  (Afllk^ 
Vita  di  Bernardino  Baidi.) 
BA'LDIVIA.   [See  VALDiTia.] 
BALDRICK,  or  BAUDRICK  iYt.  baudrier),  a  miU- 
tary  bdt,  band,  or  girdle,  mudi  used  by  wuriors  in  more 
antient,  as  well  as  in  the  feudal  tames ;  oidinarilv  endreling 
the  waist,  but  occasionally  pendant  from  the  right  shoulder, 
and  sustaining  a  sword.  Menage  derives  this  word,  through 
the  medium  of  tbe  low  Latin  oaldringue,  from  the  Latm 
balteue.   Ducange  derives  it  through  oaidreUui. 

The  figure  of  William  de  Valenoe,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  has  a  baldrick  or  bdt  finely  enamelled 
with  his  coat  arms.  Various  arms  are  also  enamelled  on 
the  belt  of  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster's  figure 
in  the  same  chureh.  The  bdt  was  an  artide  of  mibtary 
dress  which  often  marked.ihe  oouequenoe  or  dignity  of  ita 
wearer. 

BALDWIN,  or  BAUDOUPN,  great  forester  of  Flan- 
ders, succeeded,  a.o.  837.  his  father  Audacer  in  the  govern- 
ment of  that  province,  as  finidatm^  of  the  Smpenr  Louis, 
Charlemagne's  8W»ess«.  Baldwm  waa  ediled  '  Iron-arm,' 
oh  account  of  his  gnat  strength;  some  say.  on  aooount  id 
his  being  constantly  in  armour.  Upon  the  draUi  of  Louis, 
in  840,  Baldwin,  having  taken  the  part  of  Lothariub  against 
hia  brothers,  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenai.  After  peace  was  made  among  the  brothers,  Baldwin 
appeared  unwilling  to  acknowledge  bis  allegiance  to  any  of 
the  three  rival  pnnces — Lotbarius,  Charles  tbe  Bald,  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria — his  territory  being  situated  on  the  boun- 
daries of  all  ttiree.  Judith,  daughter  of  Cbaries  the  Bald, 
King  of  Aquitania  and  of  Neustria,  or.  in  other  words,  of 
the  principal  part  of  modem  France,  having  become  a 
widow,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  Etbelwolf,  king  of 
England,  was  xetuming  to  hear  father  ^^j^^^^^^^f^^i 
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BdAria,  who  hwA  heard  of  her  gmt  beantj,  mnt  to  meet 
her  it  her  landing.  He  prerailm  on  her  to  acoompany  falu 
to  the  Mitle  of  Haerlebeck,  where  they  were  privately 
married,  a*  Baldwin  could  not  expect  to  obtain  her  Other's 
consent,  on  aceount  of  fab  fmner  hostility  to  him.  Charles, 
inoensed  at  the  news,  sent  his  son,  Louis  the  Stammerer,  to 
make  war  npon  Baldwin,  who  defeated  him  near  Arras. 
After  the  battle,  Baldwin  caused  several  of  Charles's  barons, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  be  hanged,  as  the  insti- 
gators of  the  war.  The  Pope,  Nicholas  I.,  havine  exeom- 
IBunieated  h(m,  at  the  request  of  Charles  the  Bald,  for  tho 
abduction  of  his  daughter  and  his  subsequent  refusal  to 

SWe  her  up,  he  resolved  to  journey  to  Rome  with  his  wife 
ndith;  and  there  he  not  only  obtained  absolution,  but 
prevailed  on  the  ^pe  to  send  a  legate  to  Charles  of  France, 
to  settle  all  difibrenees  between  them.  The  levate  suo- 
eeeded;  and  Baldwin  and  hi*  wife  repahied  to  Charles's 
court.  Cluoles  received  them  kindlf,  enlarged  the  limits  of 
Tlanders,  and  erected  it  into  a  county,  in  862.  Baldwin 
built  castles  at  Bruges  and  Ghent,  to  defend  the  country 
against  the  Nonmins,  who,  under  their  chief  Hastings,  had 
landed  on  the  coast    Baldwin  died  at  Arras,  in  877. 

BALDWIN  IL,  Count  of  Flanders,  son  of  the  above, 
married  Alfrith,  dauf^hter  of  Alfred  of  England.  He 
made  war  against  Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  who  had  usurped 
the  French  crown,  and  defeated  him.  He  had  also  disputes 
with  Charles  the  Simple,  the  rightful  heir,  after  the  latter 
had  ascended  the  throne.  Baldwin  died  in  919,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amoul. 

BALDWIN  XXL,  styled 'of  the  handsome  beard.'  suc- 
eeeded  Count  Amoul  the  younger  in  888.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Count  of  Lnxembn^.  Daring  the  troubles 
that  ibllowed  ^e  death  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  the  Count 
of  Flanders  seized  npon  several  plaee*  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  territories :  among  oOiers,  upon  Valenciennes, 
wliich  he  afterwards  defended  against  the  united  forces  of 
ttie  Emperor  Henry,  ICing  Robert  of  France,  and  the  Duke 
of  Normwdy.  It  was  agreed  at  last  tliat  he  should  retain 
Valenciennes,  as  an  imperial  feud,  as  well  as  the  island  of 
Walcheren  and  other  parts  of  Zealand.  These  he  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Count  of  Holland, 
who  asserted  a  previous  daim  to  them.  Baldwin  then 
obtained  the  hand  of  Adele,  daughter  of  Robert  of  France, 
for  his  so:'.  Baldwin.  It  la  recorded  in  the  chronicles,  that 
he  held  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  noUes  of  Flanders 
at  Oudenarde ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  first  mention 
made  of  the  state*  of  Flanders.   Baldwin  III.  died  in  1034. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  called  by  some  'of  JJOe;  and  by  others 
*  le  IMbonnaiie,'  son  of  the  i>reoadittg.  succeeded  his  father. 
He  conquered  several  distriots  on  the  riebt  bank  of  the 
Seheldtt  which  rivor  had  till  then  formed  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  France,  of  which  Flanders  was  con- 
sidered a  part,  and  those  of  the  German  Empire.  These 
districts  he  retained  on  conditicm  of  doing  homage  to  the 
Emperor  for  the  same ;  and  thus  the  Counts  of  Flanders 
were  vassals  of  both  the  crowns  of  France  and  Germany. 
Baldwin  gave  his  daughter  Mathilda  to  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, afterwards  king  of  England.  Henry  I.  of  France, 
at  his  death.  appoinlM  Count  Baldwin  guardian  to  his 
son  Philip,  then  a  mmor.  Baldwin  fUlBlled  his  trust  with 
great  honour;  and  defeated  the  Gasoons,  who  had  re- 
volted. He  then  aoeompanied  his  son-in-law,  William,  to 
the  eonquest  of  England  j  and  for  his  services  on  that 
ooouioB  William  assigned  him  and  his  suecessors  a  yearly 
ptnMon  of  300  marks  ot  silver  out  of  the  English  treasury. 
Baldwin  died  in  1067,  and  was  buried  at  Lisle. 

BALDWIN  v.,  called '  the  Good,'  and  also  'of  Mons,'  from 
his  having  married  the  Countess  Ricbilda,  of  Hainault,  who 
brought  him  the  lordship  of  Mons  before  he  became  Count 
of  FTanders,  succeeded  his  father,  Baldwin  IV.  He  died 
in  1070,  leaving  two  sons,  Arnoul  and  Baldwin.  After 
his  death,  his  brother  Robert,  called  the  Frieslander,  fVom 
having  conquered  the  principality  of  Friesland,  invaded 
IHanders,  and  defeated  his  nephews  and  Philip  of  France, 
who  had  come  to  their  assistance,  in  a  battle  near  St.  Omer. 
Arnoul  was  killed;  and  Baldwin,  after  a  time,  renounced 
hit  claims  on  the  county  of  Flanders  in  favour  of  his  uncle 
ar.d  his  descendanta,  and  kept  tor  himself  the  county  of 
Hainault,  which  he  had  inherited  from  hia  mother.  This 
Bddwin  has  been  reokoned  in  the  series  of  the  priocea  of 
his  fam^  as  Baldwin  VI. 

BALX3WIN  VII.,jmndion  of  Robort  th*  FriesUndflr, 
tnooaedad  his  father,  Robert  tha  voungor,  aiOount  of  Flan- 


den,  hi  fht  year  1111.  Ha  wat  oitM  BiUwin  HtpUa, 
from  th«  name  of  a  khid  of  a»  used  during  his  reign  in  the 
numerous  public  executions  of  the  outlaws  who  Infested  the 
country,  among  whom  were  many  turbulent  ftodal  lords.  It 
is  stated  in  an  old  chronicle,  that  one  Peter  of  Ooetkamp, 
having  seised  two  cows  beloitging  to  a  pooroountrrwo^n, 
was  arrested  and  taken  to  Bruges,  where  he  was  oondemned 
by  Baldwin  to  be  plunged,  dressed  and  booted  as  he  was, 
into  a  large  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  in  the  market-place 
of  the  town.  Baldwin  made  war  in  Normandy  hi  favour  of  | 
William,  son  of  Robert  Curthose,  against  Henry  1.  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  being  severely  wonnded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen, 
died  soon  after,  in  1119.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  county 
of  Randers  by  Charles  of  Denmark,  son  of  Adela,  the 
daughter  of  fUAtert  the  Frieslander  and  Baldwin's  aunt. 

BALDWIN  Vm.,  Count  of  Hainault,  was  deMxnded 
from  Baldwin  VI.,  and  became  Count  of  flanders  after  tbe 
death  of  Count  Philip,  in  1 1 94.  Thus  the  line  of  Baldwin 
of  Mons  was  restned,  and  the  two  counties  of  Rainanlt 
and  Flanders  were  re-united.  Philip  of  France,  afterwards 
Philippe  Augnste,  married  Isabella,  Baldwin's  daughter. 
Baldwin  died  in  119.1,  leaving  his  dominions  to  Budwin 
IX..  afterwards  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  (Ond^urst, 
Chronigues  et  Anmuet  d«  flandre.) 

BALDWIN  I.,  EmperoTof  Constantinople,  was  tbe  son 
of  Baldwin  of  Hainault,  and  of  Mai^aret  Countess  of  Flan- 
den.  He  became  Count  of  Flanders  by  the  death  of  his  mo- 
ther in  1 )  94,  and  the  following  year  succeeded  his  father  as 
Count  of  Hainault.   After  his  accession,  he  did  homage  to 
the  Emperor  Henry  VI.  at  Metz,  for  the  lands  which  he  held 
of  the  German  empire,  and  to  Kil^(  Philip  IL  of  France,  st 
Compiigne  fat  the  county  of  Flanders.   Soon  after,  how- 
ever, he  made  war  upon  King  Philip  tat  the  recovery  of  the 
provbioe  of  Artois,  whidk  had  been  detached  from  Flanders 
under  Count  Philip  his  uncle,  and  Countess  Msi^ret's 
predecessor,  and  given  as  a  portion  to  Isabella,  Baldwin's 
sister,  who  married  King  Philip,  but  died  in  1T90.  Baldwin, 
having  made  an  alliance  with  Richard  of  England  against 
the  French  king,  conquered  part  of  the  Artois,  bnt  could 
not  take  the  strong  town  of  Arras.   By  the  treaty  of  Pe- 
ronne,  in  1 1 09,  the  Artois  was  divided :  St  Omer,  Ardres, 
Aire,  &o.,  were  restored  to  Flanders,  and  Arras  and  Bethune 
nmained  with  France.   In  ISOO,  Baldwin  having  resolved 
to  join  the  fourth  crusade,  which  was  formed  in  consequence 
of  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Innocent  IIL,  for  the  purpose 
of  reeonqucring  Palestine,  appointed  his  brother  Philip, 
Count  of  Namur,  with  other  persons,  to  the  regoney  of 
Flanders  and  Hahiault,  while  be  and  hb  bioUier  Henry, 
with  a  numerous  body  of  knights  and  mennit-arms,  pro- 
ceeded through  Burgundy  and  Italy  to  Venice,  which  was 
the  appointed  place  of  meeting.    His  wife,  Mary  of  Cham- 
pagne, followed  him  afterwards.   As  the  crusaders  could 
not  raise  the  sum  stipulated  with  the  Venetuins  for  the  ships 
and  provisions  which  the  latter  had  engaged  to  fumiah, 
Baldwin  exhcnrted  his  brethren  in  arms  to  part  with  their 
private  money,  their  jewels,  and  ornaments,  and  he  set  then! 
the  first  example  himself.   Still  a  lai^e  sum  being  wanting. 
Dandolo,  the  Doge  of  Venice,  proposed  that,  on  their  wav 
to  the  East,  the  crusaders  should  stop  before  Zara  in  Dal- 
mano,  and  assist  the  Venetians  in  reconquering  that  place, 
which  had  revolted,  and  given  itivlf  up  to  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary.   Manv  of  the  crusaders  refused  and  left  Venice: 
others,  and  Baldwin  among  the  rest,  agreed  to  tbe  propoaal. 
The  fleet  sailed  in  October,  1208,  and  having  stuped  at 
Zara,  the  cmsadAri  and  the  Venetians  todk  the  town,  whera 
they  wintered.   At  Zara  the  crusaders  were  amlied  to  by 
messengers  from  Alexius,  son  of  Isaac  Angelus,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  who  had  been  deposed,  hvi  his  eyes  seared 
out,  and  been  tiirown  into  adungeon  by  his  brother  Alexius 
HI.   The  young  Alexius  imptored  the  crusaden  to  deliver 
his  fbther,  and  restore  him  to  the  throne,  engaging,  on  hi« 
part,  to  give  them  afterwards  every  assistance  for  the  re- 
covery of  Palestine,  to  pav  them  a  urge  sum  of  money,  and 
to  mf^e  the  Greek  ohurck  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of 
the  Roman  See.   A  great  consultation  being  held  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  crusaders,  some  objected  to  this  second  diver- 
sion from  their  original  purpose ;  but  Bonllbce.  Marquia  of 
Hontforrat,  Baldwin  of  Flanden.  and  tbe  old  Doge  Dan- 
dolo. suppwted  the  entrealiea  of  Alexius,  and  the  expedition 
to  Conitantiiiople  was  resolved  upon.   They  then  prooeedttd 
to  CocAi,  where  they  were  jmned  by  young  Alexhia  faim»aLfr 
In  May.  1908,  the  fleet,  oonalstingaf  nearly  fl%'e  hnndrttaJ 
■ail.  laA  CovA^  and  steered  forthrH^]MomtT  A«y  Mitara« 
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dw  Pnpootii  without  meeting  any  opposition,  and  cut 
tfidur  at  Cbjnopolis  opposite  to  Constuitinople.  The  plan 
of  itUck  being  fixiDea,  Baldwin,  who  bad  with  him  the 
bMt  iiriien  and  a  numeroua  1»ody  of  brave  knights,  wai 
anointad  to  lead  the  van.  Hvriiw  erosaed  Bosphoma, 
nof  baded  near  Galata.  and  easily  defeated  the  ureeks, 
'  who  OB  avajr,  the  uaoiper  Akxius  setting  tiie  example. 
Tbt  VcMCkn  fleet  foned  the  entnnee  of  w  harbour,  and 
Dhadob  gained  possession  of  part  of  the  ramparts  on  that 
ak.  Jfrantime  a  rerolution  took  place  withm  the  dty : 
tbemurper  Alexius eseaped in  aboatwith  his  treasures, and 
Iiuc  wu  resbwed  to  the  throne.   The  war  was  now  at  an 
nd,  and  jroung  Alexiua  being  associated  with  his  father  in 
tlie  inaperial  dignity,  began  to  fulfil  part  of  hia  promises  to 
liti  allies  tfae  cnuadera,  who  remained  encamped  outside 
the  walls.  He  found,  however,  great  opposition  from  his 
own  subjMta,  especielly  with  regard  to  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  supremacy  of  Rome.    A  Are,  too,  which  origmated 
in  tbe  baatieism  of  some  Flemish  crusaders,  who  were 
■eaadaUied  at  the  sight  of  a  moeque,  tot  the  use  of  the 
&rscen  tradm.  within  the  valla  ot  the  imperial  city,  and 
iliich  r^ed  ibr  aereral  days,  d^rtroying  some  of  the  moat 
MKtloas  quarters  of  the  town,  aggraTaled  the  hatred  of  the 
weeks  against  dw  Latin  intruUn.    Hie  crusaders,  on 
tbor  part,  sent  an  insolent  message  to  the  Emperor  Isaac, 
demznding  an  itnniediate  fiilBlment  of  the  stipulations 
tgreed  upon.   Hostilities  broke  out  again  in  Januanr,  1204, 
ud  this  WAS  the  aignal  for  a  new  revolution  in  the  city. 
Another  Alexius,  of  ue  house  of  Ducas,  related  to  the  reign- 
ing hrnHy,  who  eojoyed  the  oonfidence  of  young  Alexius 
Angelas,  betrayed  ois  friend,  cast  him  into  a  dungeoni  and 
mnrdered  him.    The  old  Emperor  Isaac  died  at  the  same 
lime,  it  was  said,  of  terror  ana  grief.   Alexius  Duces,  called 
Hutiuflofi,  oD  account  of  hia  shaggy  eyebrows  being  joined 
together,  usurped  the  throne. 

Tbe  crusaders  now  invested  Constantinople,  imd  at  the 
end  of  neariy  three  months'  siege  a  general  assault  was 
mad^  and  flw  tovn  was  atoimed  from  uie  harbour  side,  as 
Mxt^  after  a  stmiter  defence.   The  Greeks  at  last 

*Bed  fer  BMcy,  ud  the  carnage  was  stowel ;  bat  the  city 
ns  given  op  to  plunder,  attended  by  all  its  concomitant 
excesses,  although  both  Baldwin  and  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
knat  exerted  uemsdves  to  restrain  the  licentiouaness  of 
the  soldiers.   A  great  share  of  tbe  mischief  was  perpetrated, 
w  iHBal  in  such  events,  by  the  depraved  part  of  the  popu- 
lalioQ  itself  and  by  those  Latin  inhabitants,  who,  having 
bea  driven  away  by  the  Greeks  some  nranths  before,  now 
Ktamed  with  their  triumphant  countrymen.   The  booty 
VM  dirided  bet*e«D  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians ;  the 
>iaie  of  the  former,  afkar  deducting  their  debt  to  the  re 
ptUie,  saiouot«d  to  400,000  marlu  of  silver,  or  about 
M^MNU.  sterling.    Mnrtzuflos  had  run  awi^,  but  being 
"Waken,  be  ««•  condemned  to  be  thrown  from  the  sum- 
ait    Ae  pUar  at  Arcadius.  Tbe  other  usurper,  Alexius 
Asgthtt,  was  also  seized,  and  sent  captive  to  Italy.  Tbe 
1^  amqueras  aj^ointed  twelve  electors,  six  Venetians 
liz  enMudars,  to  ebogse  a  new  emperor  of  the  East. 
Tht  cnisBdefs  BOfiosed,  at  Aist,  the  gallant  old  Doge  Dan- 
^  but  tbe  VanAtiana  objected  to  bis  nomination,  on  the 
fiOBd  that  the  imperial  dignity  was  incompatible  with  that 
aCint  nugistrate  of  their  republic.   The  choice  then  fell 
Baldwin  of  FlaDdera.  the  most  distinguished  as  well 
H  the  Bioat  powerful  of  the  crusaders.   The  Muqais  of 
Wfant,  ttw  only  candidate  who  coukl  be  hia  rival,  was 
^  fiat  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  emperor.  The 
**^<n^  of  Baddwin,  however,  was  much  ciroumaoribed : 
W  mon  than  4m«-fiMrth  part  of  tbe  provinoea  of  tbe  em- 
IS  anopiiatcd  to  tuaa.  ooe-half  of  tbe  rauainder  being 
^iBtlidteuiB  Vvaetians,  wba$m  doge  was  nroGlaimed  Deqwt 
^  ftflouuia ;  tbe  Mher  half  was  distributed  among  the 
*iiiliaiiiB  at  Vnmm  and  Lombardy.    The  Maraiua  of 
■w6mt       Sir  bis  ahm  the  kingdom  of  TheasAonioa 
ali^yaBd  of  Crete,  which  last  he  sold  to  the  Venetians. 

laasivad  Aeft  in  wanous  parts  of  the  empire.  Sev^al 
^Mn,  bo*r«T«r*  remained  in  the  possession  of  Greek 
^"f^  tba  idLatives  of  the  former  emperors.  Theodore 
kept  put  of  Asia  Minor ;  a  descendant  of  Andro- 
'^wriiMHuuus  held  the  duoby  e'Trebiiood ;  and  Mii^ael, 
*^*and  of  tho  bouse  of  Angdi,  formed  a  atroug  iKiaei- 
Ill^aSpinis.  Baldwin  was,  therefwek  rather  a  titular 
^  tMl  iiiiyiii  oi-,  and  all  his  abilitiea  sad  good  intentions, 
"*  ^■^brtooana  have  gsnmlly  given  him  credit,  oould 
***  ^ttv  ttaa  diMtniMi  iohafiMit  <»  Bttth  a  state  of  things. 


Meantime  the  discontent  of  the  Greeks  was  encouraiced  hy 
John,  or  Joannices,  King  of  the  Bulgariana  and  Walla- 
chians,  who  had  revolted  against  the  empire  under  Isaae 
Angelua.  Joaonioes  was  of  tbe  Latin  communion;  he 
boasted  ot  being  of  Roman  descent,  and  he  corresponded 
with  Pope  Innoomt  III.  Rejoicing  at  the  fell  of  tbe  Greek 
dynasty,  he  tent  ambasaadora  to  the  Latnu  to  propose  an 
wHanoe,  but  he  was  haughtily  told  that  he  must  begin  by 
making  his  submission  as  a  vassal  of  tfae  new  eniperor. 
Upon  this  Joannices  secretly  intrigued  with  the  disaffected 
Greeks,  promising  them  his  support.  A  vast  conspiracy 
was  formed,  and  as  soon  as  Uenr^,  Baldwin's  brother, 
had  crossed  over  to  Asia  on  an  expedition,  taking  with  him 
the  flower  of  bis  troops,  the  Greeks  of  the  towns  of  Thrace 
rose  and  massacred  the  Iiatins  who  were  scattered  among 
them.  Hie  survivors  escaped  to  Adrianople,  but  the  insur- 
rection spread  there  also ;  the  French  and  Venetians  were 
slaugbtered,  and  the  fugitives  fell  back  upon  Constanti* 
nople.  Meantime  Joannices,  having  crossed  the  moun- 
taina  of  HECmus  (the  Balkan),  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force 
of  cavalry.  Baldwin  sent  oiders  to  his  brother  to  return, 
but  without  waiting  for  him,  he  took  tbe  field  with  a  small 
force,  and  advanced  against  Adrianople.  He  was  aurrounded 
by  the  multitudes  of  tbe  Bulgarians*  defeated,  and  taken 

Srisoner  on  the  I5Ui  of  ApriX  1205.  Villehardouin,  tfae 
larahal  of  Romania,  who  has  left  a  history  of  tfae  whole 
expedition,  and  the  old  Doge  Dandolo,  effected  a  gallan' 
retreat  with  the  scanty  remainder  of  their  troops.  Bald- 
win died  a  prisoner  of  tha  Bulgarians  in  the  following  year. 
Innocent  III.,  having  written  to  Joannices,  requesting  Iiim 
to  give  up  the  emperor,  was  answered  that  '  Baldwin  had 
uaid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  manner  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. A  story  was  circulated  <tf  his  having  been  cruelly 
mutilated  by  Joannices  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  who 
was  said  to  nave  been  actuated  by  motives  similar  to  tltose 
of  Potiphar's  wife  towards  Joseph,  ss  related  in  Uie  Book 
of  Geneflis.  Henr)',  Baldwin's  notber,  sucoeeded  him  as 
Emperor  of  Constantooide.  Twenty  years  after,  a  heimit 
appeared  in  Flanders,  pretending  that  he  was  Baldwin,  but 
be  was  convicted  ot  imposture,  and  put  to  death.  Mary, 
Baldwin's  wife,  died  before  her  husband,  on  a  pi^rimage  to 
Jerusalem.  Two  contemporary  hbtorians,  of  the  two  oppo- 
site parties,  have  each  left  us  en  account  of  the  memorable 
events  connaeted  with  the  conquest  of  Constutinople  by  Urn 
crusaders ;  one  is  Villehardouin  of  Champagne  above-men- 
tioned, and  the  other  Nioetu,  aGreek,  who  held  a  high  rank 
in  the  imperial  court.  (See  Nicetas,  books  xix.  xx.  xxi.) 
There  are  also  letters  ftom  Baldwin,  inserted  in  the  Getta 
Jnnoomtii  JIl.  Bee  also  Lebeau,  HiHoire  du  Bat  Empire, 
Ducange,  the  Venetian  historiuts,  and  Gibbon,  cfa.  60. 

BALDWIN  II.  was  tbe  son  of  Peter  de  Courtenay, 
Count  of  Auxerra,  and  of  Yolande,  sister  of  Baldwin  I.,  the 
emperor.  Aft«  tbe  death  Henry,  Baldwin's  brother 
and  successor  in  1217,  Peter  de  Courtenay  was  called  to  tiie 
imperial  thrtme ;  but  Feta  never  reaohed  his  destination, 
being  treacherously  artested  in  Ej^s  Theodore  An- 
gelus,  the  despot  of  that  country.  He  died  in  captivity,  but 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  unknown.  His  second  son 
Robert  was  called  to  succeed  him  on  the  Imperial  throne, 
and  having  reached  ConstantuH^e  in  safety,  was  crowned 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia.  At  his  death  in  1228,  hia 
brother  Baldwin  was  yet  a  <^ild,  and  the  barons  of  Romania 
called  to  the  throne  John  of  Brionne,  titular  king  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  condition  that  young  Baldwin  should  many  his 
daughter  and  become  his  colleague  and  suooessor.  John  of 
Brieune,  after  obtaining  a  victory  over  the  Greeks  nS  Asia 
Minor  and  die  Bulgarians,  who  besieged  Constantinople, 
died  in  1237,  and  was  succeeded  by  Baldwin.  The  empire 
of  the  Latins  might  be  said  to  be  now  confined  to  the  walls 
of  Constantint^,  and  Baldwin  bad  neitlMr  money  aor  abili- 
ties to  retrieve  bis  fivtunea  AftM'  years  of  luuuiliating  re- 
verses and  finiitleea  n^otiatioos,  he  waa  surprised  within 
his  c^tal  by  the  troops  of  Michael  Palmologus,  who  ruled 
over  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  as  weU  as  of  Thrace. 
Michael's  general,  Alexius  Strategopulus,  found  means,  with 
tbe  aasiatance  of  the  Genoese  as  w^l  as  of  the  Gredt  inha- 
bitants, to  introduce  a  small  body  of  men  within  tiie  walls 
on  the  25th  of  July,  1261.  Michael  was  immediately  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  multitude,  and  Baldwin  had  just 
time  to  escape  by  sea  to  Eubma,  and  thence  to  Italy.  With 
him  ended  tbe  dynasty  of  the  Latin  emperors  ai  Constan- 
tinople. Baldirin  continued  to  hia  death,  which  occurred 
thirteen  y«ira  after,  to  assmn^^e  «n^@^^^^ 
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tthieh  WIS  transmitted  to  his  deacendantB  fbr  several  gene- 
rations, until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  when  it 
vas  at  lost  dropped.  The  last  of  these  titular  emperors  of 
Constantinople  was  James  de  Baux,  Duke  of  Andria  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  who  was  descended  from  Baldwin  II. 
by  his  mother's  side.   (Gibbon,  eh.  6 1,  and  his  anthorities.} 

BALDWIN  Irt  King  of  Jenmlem,  was  the  aon  of 
Bustaee.  Count  of  Bouillon,  a  fbudal  territory  in  the  Ar- 
dennes, and  of  Ida  of  Lorraine.  He  accompanied  his  two 
elder  brokers,  Godfrey,  Duke  of  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Eustace,  Count  of  Boul(^e,  to  the  first  ciusade 
in  1096.  [Bee  CnnADBS.]  Baldwin  distinguished  him- 
self in  several  actions  against  the  Turks  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
took  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  there  quarrelled  with  Tancred 
the  Norman  about  precedence,  and  wUs  near  coming  to  battle 
with  him.  As  the  crusaders  advanced  into  Syria.  Baldwin 
being  with  his  division  on  the  left  of  the  army  near  the 
Euphrates,  was  invited  by  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
Edessa.  who  were  tributaries  to  the  Turks,  to  enter  Meso- 
potamia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates,  was  well  received  by 
^e  Edessans,  who  soon  after  proclaimed  him  tiieir  lord. 
Upon  tlds  Baldwin  uaumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Edessa, 
whitdi  county  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians  for 
about  half  a  century.  He  also  took  Samosata  and  other  places, 
and  thus  extended  the  limits  of  his  territory.  While  he 
was  thus  engaged  in  Mesopotamia,  the  rest  of  the  crusaders 
took  Antioch  in  1098 ;  and  Baldwin  joined  them  again  in 
attacking  the  Turks  of  Aleppo,  but  soon  after  returned  to 
Edessa,  while  the  main  army  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
in  1099,  at  the  siege  and  taking  of  which  city  Baldwin  was 
not  present  After  his  brother  Godfrey  had  been  elected 
King  of  Jerusalem,  Baldwin  repaired,  with  a  lai^e  retinue, 
to  the  Holy  City,  and  after  having  visited  the  sanctuaries, 
returned  to  Edessa.  In  the  following  year,  1100,  Godfrey 
died,  and  Baldwin  bein^  called  to  succeed  him,  resigned 
the  county  of  Edessa  to  hia  cousin  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  and 
repaired  to  Jerusalem,  where  be  was  ommed  on  Christmas 
Day  1 1 00.  Hia  reign,  which  lasted  till  1 11 8,  was  one  of  con- 
tinual warfhre  agunat  the  Twks,  the  AralM,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Saraoeiu  of  Bgypt,  in  which  Baldwin  displayed  much 
bravery  and  perseverance,  and  indefatigable  activiw.  He 
defeated  the  Egyptians  near  Jaffa  in  1-101,  took  Acre  in 
1)03,  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese,  besieged 
Sidon,  and  took  Tripoli  in  Syria,  which  he  gave  as  a  fief  to 
Bertrand,  son  of  Raymund  of  Toulouse.  He  next  marched 
to  the  assistance  of  his  cousin  of  Edessa,  who  was  hard 
pressed  by  the  Turks,  and  then  quickly  returned  to  Pales- 
tine, which  had  been  invaded  during  his  absence  by  the 
Arabs  and  the  Egyptians.  He  there  met  with  a  band  of 
Norw^an  pilgrims  who  had  come  by  sea  all  the  way  from 
their  distant  country  under  the  guidance  of  Magnus,  brother 
to  the  King  of  Norway.  With  their  as^tanoe  Baldwin 
took  Sidtmm  1111.  In  1112.  Asoakm,  which  he  had  re- 
peatedly besieged,  surrendered  to  him ;  and  the  Christians 
were  now  in  possession  of  all  the  coast  of  S^a,  from  the 
gulf  of  Issua  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt  Baldwin,  intending 
to  carry  the  war  into  Egypt  advanced  as  far  as  Rhinocdura, 
which  ha  took,  but  proceeded  no  farther.  On  hia  return 
towards  Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  ill,  and  died  in  March 
1118.  Baldwin  was  a  very  different  character  from  his 
brother  Godfrey,  who  was  a  sincere  enthusiast,  pure  and 
disinterested ;  Baldwin  was  ambitions  and  worldly,  but  at 
the  same  time  brave,  clever,  and  firm.  Taaso,  in  the  first 
canto  of  his  Oenualemme  (st.  8 — 9),  has  faithfoUy  por- 
trayed the  character  of  the  two  brothers.  For  the  events  of 
the  first  crusade,  and  the  rmgna  of  Baldwin  and  his  suc- 
oesaora,  see  William  of  Tjte,  Gibbon,  and  Michaud.  HtM- 
toire  de»  CroUadgi. 

BALDWIN  II..  or  Baldwin  du  Bourg,  Count  of  Edessa. 
succeeded  his  cousin  ^Idwin  I.  on  the  throne  of  Jerusalem, 
when  he  resigned  the  county  of  Edessa  to  Jocelyn  of  Cour- 
tenf^.  Under  his  reign  the  military  and  religious  order  of 
the  Templars  was  instituted  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land.  [See  TavPLARS.]  The  order  of  St  John  of  Jeru- 
salem had  been  institute  many  years  before  for  pious  and 
charitable  purposes;  but  it  also  now  aasumed  a  military 
eharaqter.  Baldwin's  reign,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  one  of  almost  constant  warfare  against  the  Turks, 
J^«bs,  and  Egyptian  Saracena.  In  1123  he  went  to  the 
relief  of  Edessa.  which  waa  attacked  by  the  Tuifcs,  who  had 
taken  Joodyn  of  Courtenay  prisoner.  Baldwin  ma  sur- 
prised by  the  Turki,  and  taken  alio.  Joodyn,  however, 
band  nwuia  to  eaoap^  defeated  tba  Turks,  ami  obtained 


Baldwin's  release  on  his  paying  a  ransom.  During  Bald- 
win's captivity,  a  Venetian  armament  arrived  in  the  ports 
of  Palestine,  and  most  opportunely  for  the  relief  of  the 
Chrbtian  inhabitants.  Baldwin  abdicated  the  crown  in 
fovonrof  his  nn-in-lav,  Foulques  of  Ai^ou,  in  1181,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  he 
loon  after  died. 

BALDWIN  m.,  the  son  of  Foulques  of  Andou,  suc- 
ceeded his  fether  in  1 142.  Under  his  reign  the  Christiana 
lost  Edessa,  which  was  taken  by  storm  in  1145  by  Zenghi, 
Turkish  prince  of  Aleppo,  and  father  of  the  famous  Nou- 
reddin.  saldwin  had  to  struggle,  during  the  greater  part 
of  his  reign,  with  the  power  and  abilities  of  Noureddin,  of 
whom  he  was  sometimes  the  enemy  and  sometimes  the  ally 
against  the  Fatimite  sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were  perpetually 
at  war  with  the  Abbaaide  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  to  whom  Nou- 
reddin bore  allegiance.  [See  Noureddin.]  t«uis  VII.,  ' 
of  France,  and  Conrad  III.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  under- 
took the  second  crusade  in  1I47>  at  the  exhortation  of  St 
Bemud,  for  the  ol^ect  of  supporting  their  Christian  brethren 
of  Palestine.  Their  expedition  turned  out  unfcnlunate. 
They  lost  tiie  neater  part  of  their  men  in  their  march 
through  Asia  Minor ;  and  having  reached  Palestine  with 
the  remainder,  they  joined  Baldwin's  forces  in  an  attempt 
upon  Damascus,  in  which  they  failed.  Conrad  and  Louis 
then  returned  to  Europe.  Baldwin  married  Theodora,  the 
niece  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 
He  died  in  February,  1162,  with  suspicious  symptoms,  after 
having  taken  some  medicine  ftom  a  Jewish  physician  at 
Antioch.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amaury,  or 
Amalric. 

BALDWIN  IV.,  son  of  Amaury,  who  was  still  a  minor 
when  his  father  died  in  1174,  was  afflicted  with  leprosy  and 
was  nearly  blind.  In  this  distressed  state  he  had  to  en- 
counter tfaie  mieht  of  Salaeddin,  who  bad  succeeded  Nou- 
reddin, and  had  extended  hia  power  over  both  Egypt  and 
Svria.  Baldwin,  however,  obtamed  a  truce  from  Salaeddin. 
He  died  in  1186,  leaving  for  his  successor  his  nephew, 
Baldwin,  then  a  child,  the  son  of  his  sister  Sybilla  and  of 
her  first  husband,  the  Marquess  of  Montfeirat.  lliis  Bald- 
win, who  has  been  styled  Baldwin  V.,  died  seven  months 
after  his  uncle,  and,  it  was  suspected,  by  poison  adminis- 
tered by  Guy  de  Lusignan,  Sybilla's  second  husband,  who 
next  became  king.  Soon  after  Guy's  assumption,  the 
Christians  lost  Jerusalem,  which  was  taken  by  Salaeddin 
in  1187. 

BALDWIN,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.  This  prelate  was  horn  of  obscure 
parents  at  Exeter,  where  he  received  a  liberal  education, 
and  in  his  younger  years  taught  school.  (Gervas,  Act, 
Ponti/.  Script.  X.  Twysd.  col.  1675 ;  Bale,  De  Script,  cent, 
iii  n.  27.)  Having  entered  into  holy  ordos.  he  was  made 
arohdeaoon  of  Exeter,  but  soon  quitted  both  his  dignity  and 
the  world,  and  became  a  monk  in  the  Cisterdaa  abbey  of 
Ford,  in  Devonshire,  of  whidi  in  a  few  years  he  was  elected 
abbot;  and  from  thence,  in  1180,  was  promoted  to  the 
bishopric  of  Worcester.  (Wharton,  Angha  Sacra^  i.  477.) 
In  1184,  King  Henry  U.  translated  Baldwin  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  in  spite  of  a  very  powerful  opposition  irom  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  enthroned  May  19, 
1185,  and  on  the  same  day  received  the  pall  from  Pope 
Lucius  III.  (Gervas,  Act.  Pontif.  col.  1 676.)  Baldwin  had 
not  been  long  settled  in  the  see  when  he  began  to  build  a 
church  and  monastery  at  Heckington,  near  Canterbury,  in 
honour  of  St.  Thomas  i  Becket  intending  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  secular  priests ;  hut  the  opposition  of  the  monks  of 
his  cathedral,  supported  by  the  authority  of  successive  popes, 
caused  him  ultimately  to  desist  and  even  to  destroy  the  build- 
ings which  he  had  erected.  (See  Q&na,  ut  supr.  snd  the  sec- 
tion of  his  work  De  Discordiit  inter  Monadtot  Cantmtr. 
Baldeunnum  Archiep.  Script.  X.  col.  1303-1334;  Mat.  Par- 
ker, DeAntiq.  Brit.  Eccl. edit.  1 729,  p.  21 6.)  Urban  III. after- 
wards made  Baldwin  his  legate  for  the  diocese  of  Canter- 
bury. (Wharton,  AngL  Saer.  ii.  692.)  On  September  3,1189, 
Baldwin  performed  the  ceremony  of  crowning  Richard  I.  a.t 
Westminster  (Gervas,  ut  supr.  col.  1678) ;  and  in  Uie  satne 
year,  when  that  king's  natural  brother,  Geofll^y,  was  trans 
lated  from  the  see  of  Ijncoln  to  York,  he  successfully  asserted 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  forbidding  the 
bishops  of  En^and  to  receive  oonseeration  from  any  othei 
than  tiie  anhhiduqi  of  Canterbury.  (Parker,  ut  supr 
p.  319.J  In  1190  ha  made  a  pn»Ha  into  Wales,  to  preach 
theoniatde:  and  in  tin  same  ^j^ji^^^d  «  eouxua] 
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•t  Vobuiutar,  ha  fi^owed  King  Riehnrd  I.  to  the  Htdy 
Ixui.  He  embused  at  Dorer,  March  25, 1 1 9 1 ,  abandoning 
the  inporturt  dutiet  of  hit  itation,  and,  after  suffering  many 
hvdihui  QD  his  voyage,  urlTed  at  Acre  during  the  siegef 
when  H  died*  Nor.  SO,  in  the  Mme  year,  andsvhatt  hia 
bodrvuinlKrad.   (Goraa,  ool.  1678.) 

mUas  de  Bairi,  or  Cambrenda,  who  aoeoniMnied  An^- 
bttbop  Baldmn  not  only  in  his  propeia  through  Wales,  Init 
te  tbe  Holy  Land,  tells  ui  he  was  of  a  dark  complexion,  an 
open  and  pleasing  aspect,  a  middling  stature,  and  a  spare 
bat  betltUhl  constitution  of  body ;  modest  and  sober,  of 
gicti  abstiBenee,  of  few  w<»ds,  and  not  easily  provoked  to 
user.  Tbe  only  fiiult  he  charges  him  with  is  a  remissness 
ID  theexecution  of  his  pastoral  office,  arising  from  an  innate 
Jenity  of  temper.  (Ginldas,  De  Vitu  Sex  Bjdte.  Coetan. ; 
Whut  Antl.  SatT.  ii.  429.) 

Bishop  Tanner  {BibHoth.  Briton.  Hib.  pp.  67,  68)  has 
pxm  ahtf  of  a  great  many  tiMtisea  by  Andibtsht^  BaUwin. 
iriddi  nmain  in  mamiampt,  and  has  notieed  tbe  difllmnt 
Iteuies  in  whieh  tiiey  are  depoiiled.  Tbe  most  important, 
hnrercr,  were  eoUeeted  hr  Bertrand  Tissier,  and  pumisbed, 
in  1662.  in  fifth  viriume  of  the  ScHptoret  BMie4h. 
(Xtterdeuu.  The  reader  who  desfares  more  minute  ii^br- 
mation  than  is  ffiven  here,  upon  the  life  and  labours  of 
Arcbbisbop  Baldwin,  may  consult  the  Biogr,  Brit.  edit. 
1778,  p.  530;  Mat  Par.,  edit.  1640.  pp.  141,  143,  154,  157. 
161 ;  Hemy,  Hitt.  Brit.  8vo.  edit.  1 805,  vol.  v.  pp.  408. 423 ; 
Fits,  De  WmMtr.  JngL  Script,  an  1193.  Ginldus  Cam- 
brensia'B  aeeonnt  of  Archbishop  Baldwin's  journey  into 
Wales,  the  original  Latin  of  wlueh  was  first  printed  in 
I2ID0.  at  London,  1585,  and  afterwards  by  Camoea  in  his 
AMgUta,  Normannica,  fbl.  Franoof,  1603,  has  been 
anee  tnnslated,  smd  successfully  compared  with  the  i»«aent 
topomphy  of  WaOea,  by  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoan,  Bart.  4to. 
Lddi11806. 

B&LK.  JOHN,  in  Latin  Baud*,  Bishop  of  Oasory  in 
Iiebnd,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centuir.   He  was 
born,  M  he  himself  teUa  as,  at  Cove,  a  unall  viluge  in  Suf- 
fblk,  abont  five  miles  from  Dunwicl^  Novembn  21st,  1495, 
sod  cotnidsinB  that  his  parents,  being  encumbered  with  a 
IsTfe  hmily,  placed  him,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  in 
the  monutery  of  Carmelites  at  Norwich,  whence  he  was 
ofiowards  sb^  to  Cambridge,  and  he  adds  Uiat  thne  he  had 
DB&cr  tutor  nor  patron.  (Bale,  de  Script.  Briton.,  cent,  viii., 
e.  idL)  He  waa  entered  of  Jesus  College  in  that  uni- 
WB^.  where,  oocmrding  to  Baker's  manuscript  cdlectious, 
feibdhiB  as  early  as  1514  {MS.  Hart.  7031.  p.  356).  In 
US9  he  oeeura  as  prior  of  the  Carmelitas  of  Ipswkh. 
(Stiype,  Jmmala,  jLppeni^  No.  8fl.)    His  edncatiou,  of 
one,  wai  in  the  Bnnish  rriigim;  but  some  time  subae- 
fnitto  Oie  loot  date,  at  the  instigation  vt  tiie  Lord  Went- 
VBtth,  he  turned  Protestant,  and  gave  proor  of  having  re- 
Bomeed  one,  at  least,  of  the  rules  of  the  Catholic  religicni 
(As  celibacy      the  cleEgy)  by  immediately  marrying  his 
vife  Dorodiy.   TbM,  as  may  be  conjectured,  exposed  him 
th*  persecntion  of  the  Romish  clergy,  against  whom, 
^ner,  he  was  nroteeted  by  the  Lord  Cromwell.   An  ori- 
pttl  lettM  foxn  Bale  to  Lord  Cromwell  occurs  in  the  Cot- 
tonu  wdome  (Clecp.^  E.  iv.,  134).  complaining  of  poverty, 
fcneeatim,  and  imprisonment,  and  asking  favour  and  deu- 
*(BiK^  in  whieh  be  styles  hizoself  doctor  of  divinity  and 
'htepvyih  prest  of  Thomdenin  Suffolk.'   After  Crom- 
*^'>  dath.  Bale  retired  to  the  Low  Countries,  wbeie  he 
I^Mned  eight  yean,  busying  himself  chiefly  with  his  pen- 
BevHtben  raoalled  into  Kigland  by  King  Bdword  VL. 
■iflltoiaed  tbe  Ihinn  of  Wabop'a  Stoeke,  in  fbn  oaantj  of 
^"■ftsmpbn.  (Bale,  de  Saript.  ut  rapr.)  In  the  txoctwmob 
htedbUsKocacyon,  he  states  that  on  the  15th  of  August, 
King  Edward  came  in  a  progress  to  Southampton, 
l^iBee  Bale's  living  being  only  five  miwa  distant,  he  mounted 
|<iboneto  get  a  sishtof  theking,  and  'betwixt  two  and 
**e  rf  the  clock  the  sane  day  he  drew  towards  the  place 
toi  majesty  was,  and  stood  in  the  open  street  right 
l^it  the  gallery.'   The  king  having  notice  from  some 
*we|BiUemen  of  hia  privy  euunber  uiot  Bale  was  in  the 
l^'masrelled  thereof,  ior  so  much  as  it  had  been  told 
&tle  before  that  he  was  both  dead  and  buried.  With 
*^^giaee  came  to  tbe  window,  and  observed  bim  with 
**a«t  ragard and,  as  Bale  learnt  from  those  who  were 
innaediataly  {wcqnaed  to.  and  settled  with,  the 
emmdl,  that  Bale  ahoidd  be  immediately  notni- 
"Mbtba  biiliopriB  of  Omcy  in  Irdond,  at  that  time 
"^tFooo^Mi,  bL  IC);  to  whieh  be  waa  goosemted 
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early  m  1553.  Bale's  demand  to  have  his  consecration 
performed  aooordiiu;  to  the  new  ceremonial  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  hta  nneompromising  endeavoars  to  reduce 
the  people^  and  more  eqteeially  the  priesthood  of  his  dioceae, 
hastdy  to  the  r^unwd  relision,  reiulered  him  ao  unpopular, 
that  upon  tbe  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward  VL's  death, 
his  life  was  endangered :  five  of  his  servants  were  killed  by 
the  kernes,  who  attacked  his  house  at  Holmes  Court,  near 
Kilkenny ;  and  he  himself  was  obliged  to  be  escorted  to 
Dublin  by  a  hundred  horse  and  three  nundted  foot  soldiers. 
Here  also  he  found  himself  insecure,  and  being  assaulted  in 
Dublin  by  the  Catbdica,  he  at  last  made  his  esc^M  on  board  a 
trading  vessel  of  Zealand  in  mariner's  apparel.  This  vessel 
was  subsequently  captured  by  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  the  cap- 
tain of  which  not  only  made  Bale  his  prisoner,  but  deprived 
him  of  all  his  money,  apparel,  and  effects.  The  Dutch  man- 
of-war  beiuK  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  St.  Ives  in 
ComwaU,  the  bishop  was  there  taken  up  on  suniicion  of 
treasMi,  but  was  dioeharged ;  and.  a  few  days  after,  was 
again  in  daninr  tiirongh  a  &1m  accusation,  when  the  same 
VMsel  arrived  in  Dover  rooda.  He,  bomver.  gOt  at  last 
to  Holland,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  tluee  weeks, 
and  then  obtained  bis  liberty  on  the  payment  of  thir^ 
poDods.  iVocac^on,  fol.  33-41.)  From  Holland  he  re- 
tired to  Basle  in  Switserland  (Fuller's  IVorthiet,  last 
edit.,  vol.  it.  p.  332),  and  continued  abroad  during  the  abort 
reign  of  Queen  Mary.  On  the  aocession  of  Queen  Elizo- 
beui  be  returned  to  England,  but  not  to  his  bishopric  in 
Ireland ;  preferring  a  private  life,  and  contenting  himself 
with  a  prebend  in  me  cathedral  church  of  Canterbutr.  to 
which  he  was  promoted  on  the  1  at  of  Jan.,  1 559-60.  {Rym. 
Food.,  torn.  xv.  p.  563.)  He  died  in  November  1563,  in  the 
aixiy-Mghth  year  of  his  age,  at  Canterbury,  and  was  buried 
there  in  the  oathedraL  (Warnus,  de  Saipt,  Hib.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136.) 

Bishop  Bale's  feme  now  principally  rests  on  his  valuable 
otdlection  of  British  biogpaph^,  first  pnWshed  nndM-  the 
title  of  Ilhutriian  Mtyorie  Britannia  iSen^ptortMR,  hoe  e$tt 
Ajigliee,  CaaMa.et  Seotitf,  Summarium,  4to.  1548;  an 
account  of  the  gradually  improved  editions  of  which  will  be 
presently  given.  Hebas  himself  in  this  very  work  preserved 
a  long  list  of  his  other  writings,  in  Latin,  which  Fuller  has 
tranuoted  in  bis  Abel  Redivtvut.   Bale  divided  them  into. 

I.  Those  which  be  had  compiled  while  yet  a  papist; 
8.  Those  which  he  wrote  after  he  had  renounced  popery ; 
3.  His  comedies  in  English,  in  various  kinds  of  verse ;  4.  His 
woiks  in  En^h  in  ptoae :  adding  that  be  bad  written  and 
tranalatod  many  others  which  he  could  not  bring  to  reeoUee- 
tioD.  The  intgeots,  however,  only  <tf  his  writing!  ore  enu- 
merated in  this  lift,  and  not  tbdr  actual  titles,  so  that  it  ia 
impOBsiUe  to  uoertain  distinctly  ftom  it  which  amcmg  them 
are  his  printed  worko,  and  which  were  those  remainmg  in 
manuscripL 

The  following  is  tbe  list  of  Bale's  printed  works,  widitiieir 
suoeesaive  editions,  as  far  as  they  have  been  diooovered. 
They  ore,  most  ot  them,  very  rarely  met  with  ■ — 

1 .  *  A  new  Comedy  or  Interlude,  concerning  thre  Lawes, 
of  Nature,  Moioes.  and  Christe.'  8vo.  Lond.  1 538, 4to.  Lend. 
1562.  2.  '  A  brief  Comedy  or  Enterlude,  cooeemynge  the 
Temptotyon  of  our  Lord,'  8vo.  1538.  3.  <  A  Tragedie  or 
Enterlude  manifesting  tbe  chief  Promises  of  God  unto  Man,* 
8va  Lond.  1538.  4to.  1577.  4.  'Yet  a  Course  at  the  Ro- 
myah  Foau,'  ogamst  Edmond  Bonner,  Bistunt  oi  London, 
(under  tbe  noma  of  John  Harrison,)  l6mo.Zuri(di.  1543. 

5.  *  A  laefe  Cbronyole  omoeming  the  Examination  and 
Death  of  Sir  John  Oldeeastell,  Lrad  Cobham,'  8vo.  Lond. 
1544 ;  12mo.  Lond.  W.  Seres,  n.  d.  8vo.  Lond.  1 576,  and  1 7S9. 

6.  *  A  Mystery  of  Iniquyfb  oontayned  within  the  Hetetiadl 
Genesk^e  of  Ponce  Pantolobus,'  16mo.  Grenev.  1545. 

7.  *The  Actes  of  Englysh  Votaryes,'  1st  part,  Svo.  Wesel, 
1546,  8vo.  London,  1548  ;  first  two  parts,  12mo.  1550,  1551, 
1560.  (No  more  ports  were  published.)  8.  'The  true 
Hystorie  of  the  Christen  Departyng  of  the  Reverend  Man 
D.  Martyn  Luther,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Justus 
Jonas,  Michael  Celius.  and  Johannes  Aurifeber,  Svo.  Loud. 
1546.  9,  *  The  first  Kxaminacion  of  Anne  Askewe,  lately 
martyred  in  SmiUi&eld,'  Svo.  Marpiu^  in  Hesse,  1 546.  1 0. 
*The  kttre  Exominoeiop  of  Anne  Askewe,'  Svo.  Hup.  1547. 

II.  *  A  brife  and  feythfbll  Dedoration  the  true  Fayth  of 
Christ,'  16mo.  Lond.  1547.  12.  'IHustrium  Maitnis  Bri- 
tannia Scriptnum,  &o.  Summarium.  in  quaadam  Centu< 
riaa  divisam.'  4to.  Wesel.  1548,  (at  tbe  end,  *  Qippeuioi  in 
Anglia.'  1548/)  Five  Ceotnties.  ftd.  Baa.  M»7  :  Nine  Cen- 
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turies,  ftil.  Bu.  IAS9,  with  «  Moond  put,  oar^ringtba  work 
on  to  fourteen  eenturiei.  A  coj^  of  the  editioii  of  IM^ 
corrected  by  Ba\e'ft  own  hand,  is  peierved  in  the  library  of 
the  British  Miueum,  13.  'Hie  labonouse  Journey  and 
Serche  of  Johan  Leytande  for  Enghnde's  Antiquitisfl,' 
I6ino.  Lond.  1949,  reprinted  in  the  Liiv  Ldand,  8vo. 
1773.  14.  *  A  Dialogue  or  Coamunycaoyon  to  be  had  at  a 
Table  betwene  two  Chyldren,  gathered  out  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  by  John  Bale  for  his  two  vonge  Sonnee,  Johan 
and  Paule,'  Svo.  Lond.  1349.  1ft.  *The  Confeision  of  the 
Synner  after  the  Sacred  ScriptuTes,'  8va.  Lond.  ift49.  16. 
*  The  Apology  of  Johan  Bale  against  a  ranke  Papyst,'  Svo. 
Lond.  1560.  17.  'The Image  of  both  Churchea,'  Sparta, 
Rvo.  Lond.  J.  Daye;  3  parts,  8vo.  Lond.  T.  East  (1560),  8vo. 
Lond.  1584.  18. '  An  Expostulation  or  Gomplaynte  against 
the  Blasphemyes  of  a  frantic  Papyst  of  Hamshyre,'  Svo. 
Lond.  (1552);  another  edit.  1684.  19.  'TheVocacTon  of 
Johan  Bale  to  the  Biahopriek  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  his 
Persecuciona  in  the  same,  and  finale  Ddyrerannee,'  13mo. 
Lond.  1553,.  SO.  'A  Declaration  ct  Bdmonde  Bonner's 
.^Ulielea  ounceming  the  Cleargye  of  London  Dyooeae,'  Svo. 
Lond.  1661.  SI.  *  Acta  Romanorum  Pontiflcam  a  dlspei^ 
aione  Diadpulwum  Ghristi  usque  ad  tempora  Pauli  quartt. 
ex  Joannb  Balei  Gatalogo  Anglicomm  Soriptorum  de- 
aumpta,*  8vo.  Franoof.  1667;  8vo.  Leyd.  1615.  23.  'The 
Pageant  of  Popea,'  taunslated  from  the  Latin  of  Bale,  by 
I.  8.  (John  Studley),  4to.  Lond.  1574.  Bale  also  himself 
translated  Baptist  Mantuan's  'Treatise  on  Death,'  Svo. 
Lond.  1684 ;  and  in  1548  prefixed  an  epistle  dedicatory  to 
the  Prinneaa  Elizabeth's  translation  of  the  Meditations  of 
Mai^ret  Queen  of  Navarre,  published  at  London,  8vo.,  in 
that  year.  Wood  (Athen.  Oxon.  edit  Bliaa,  vol.  iii.  col.  436) 
saya  Bale  translated  Polydore  Virgil's  work  ([e  Serum  In- 
vmtaribus  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  bat  in  old  and  rude 
English.  He  does  not  say  whether  thia  translation  was  pub* 
Uahed. 

Fox  tellB  us  iAett  and  Monummit,  lat  edit,  p.  674)  that 
Bale  wrote  serenil  hooka  under  the  name  of  Haniaon.  One 
work  only  appeara  under  that  name  In  the  |weeeding  list 
Bale'a  father's  nai&e  waa  Henry  Bale,  and  on  that  aocount 
perhaps  Bale  assumed  the  name  of  Harrison. 

Hia  CollMtanea  (in  his  own  handwriting)  de  Religione 
CarmeHtam,  et  Scripioribua  ^utdem,  4to.,  la  still  preserved 
among  the  Harleian  ManuHcripts  in  the  British  Museum, 
No.  1819.  Heame  writing  to  Baker,  the  Cambridge  anti- 
qnary.in  1 71 5,  saya.  Dr.  Sloane  had  just  then  preaentM  to  the 
Bodleian  aM8.  of  Bale's  account*^  theCarmelitea.  Tanner, 
in  his  Bibliothtca  Britamtico  Hibermea,  has  given  a  liat  of 
aome  other  of  Bale's  manuaoripts,  with  notioBi  of  where  they 
are  pteaerved. 

No  character  haa  bem  mors  Tarioaaly  npnsentsd  than 
Bale'a.  Gesner,  in  Ida  BibKoffuea,  calls  Urn  avrlterof  tiie 
greatest  diligence;  and  Bishop  Godwin  gives  him  the  eba- 
raoter  (^a  laboriotu  inqoiter  into  Briti^  antiquities.  Shnt- 
lar  praise  is  alto  bestowed  upon  him  by  Vo^r  (Mtrod. 
Umvertal.  in  Notit.  Seriptor.)  Anthony  ft  Wood,  how- 
ever, stjrles  him  *  the  jbul-mouthed  Bale.*  Heune  (Pre/, 
to  Hemtngf.y  coHb  him  *  Baleua  in  multis  mendax.'  And 
even  Fuller  (Worthies,  last  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  332)  says 
'  Biliosua  Balsus  passeth  (or  hia  true  character.'  He  in- 
veighed with  so  much  asperity  agunat  the  pope  and  papists 
that  his  writings  were  prohibited  by  the  church  of  Rome 
among  those  of  the  flrat  class  of  heretical  hooka ;  and  his 
intemperate  zeal,  it  must  be  aoknowledged,  often  carried 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  decency  and  candour.  Fuller,  in 
his  Cmir^Hietory,  cent,  it,  p.  88,  pleads  fbr  Bale's  railing 
against  the  papists.  '  Old  a^  ^  ill  usage,'  he  aaya, '  will 
make  any  man  angry.  When  young,  he  had  seen  their 
supersUtion ;  when  old,  be  fAt  their  oppression,  llie  best 
ia,  Bale  raila  not  more  on  papists  than  I^ts  (empk^ed  on 
the  same  aubiect)  on  Protestant  writers ;  and  even  set  one 
against  the  otner,  whiht  the  discreet  reader  of  both,  paring 
of  the  extravagances  of  passion  on  each  side,  may  benefit 
himself  hi  quietness  from  their  loud  and  clamoroua  invec- 
tives.' The  greatest  fhult  of  BlAe'a  book  on  the  British 
writera  is  its  multiplication  of  their  works  by  frequently  giv- 
ing the  heads  of  chapters  or  sections  of  a  book  as  the  titles 
of  distinct  treatises.  He  has  likewise  put  many  persons 
down  as  authors  who  had  no  claim  to  such  distinction. 

Beside  the  r^inenees  already  given  relating  to  Bale,  the 
reader  may  compare  Biogr.  Brit.  edU.  1778.  vcd.  i.  p.  533; 
FuBer'a  AM  Bedivbnu,  p.  0O»-511 ;  Tanner,  BOL  BHt. 
m.,  p.  86 ;  CeleVMB.  A»enm  OaUaAr.  Istt.  a ;  Onager, 


Biogr.  Hi»t.,  voL  l  p.  1 39 ;  Stiype'a  iAmarinlt  qf  Orm 
ffw,  pp.  306.  380 ;  Kud  C)xBhnm'»  Bicgr.  Diet. 

BALE.  [SeeB^sBL.] 

BALSARIG  CRANE.   [See  Crahb.] 

BALBA'RIC  ISLANDS  (rtwi^w  (Gymnasies).  flo- 
XiapOsCf  Strab.,  BoXXuwclcDiod.,  Baleives.  Plin.)  vw  situated 
in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  east  ooast 
of  Spain,  to  whwh  country  they  now  belong.  These  islands 
are  tWe  in  number  (exclusive  of  the  two  smaller  ones  of 
Formenteraand  CabrBra),namely,  Iviaa,  Malloroa  (M^orca), 
and  Minorca.  They  lie  in  a  N.B.  and  S.W.  direction, 
occupying  a  space  of  160  milea  in  length,  by  a  mean  breadth 
of  30  miles,  with  an  area  of  4800  square  milea.  Iviza,  the 
nearest  to  the  Spanish  coast,  ia  distant  from  Cape  Nao  50 
miles ;  Majorca,  the  central  and  the  largest,  lies  43  miles 
to  the  N.E.  of  Iviza;  and  Minorca  is  separated  from  Majorca 
by  a  strait  22  miles  in  width.  These  ulands  are  now  gene- 
rally comprehended  under  the  term  Balearic,  as  they  are  1^ 
Strabo,  who  mentiona  aalj  four,  and  cUuues  them  under  the 
namea  of  (Symneeiw  (li^oroa  and  Minorca),  and  Ptt^/vite 
(Iviia  and  Formentwa),  giving  the  name  Balearia  to  the 
whde  group.  The  name  PitjruMB  ia  sup|W»ad  to  be  a  Greek 
term  derived  from  the  pine  trees  with  which  the  larger 
island  abounded.  The  two  Pitvuss  were  called  by  the 
Greeka  respectively  Ebuaus  ana  Ophiuaa  (snake  island), 
which  last  the  Romans  translated  into  Ccduluwia.  Cabrera 
is  the  Capraria  of  the  Roman  geographers. 


Hw  IfiTM  MMt^  tbtf  C(4unilwtu  aiiaUy  the  depth  in  ttthonw. 
[From  Uw  Snvar  oCDm  Viemta  TMfioJ 

The  word  Bale&res  is  generally  admitted  to  be  from  the 
Greek  /SttXXw,  *  to  throw :'  the  ori^nal  inhabitants  were  very 
export  in  the  use  of  the  alin^,  to  whioh  they  were  trained 
fVom  their  infhncy ;  and  their  dexterity  as  slingen,  while 
aerring  in  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  anmea,  is  often 
noticed  by  antient  authors. 

The  Phtsnieians,  it  appears,  were  the  first  settlers  in  these 
islands,  which,  however,  had  a  race     original  inhabitants. 
The  Cajthanniant,  nnder  Hanno,  having  made  themadves 
nastera  of  me  wtwle  gnmp,  proeeeded  to  fcrm  new  aettle- 
menta,  and  finmded  the  towna  of  Hago  (Mahon)  and 
Jamnon  (Giudadala).    't)a»  iaianda  fhrnuhed  them  wltk 
con^detahle  bodies  oiP  troops  hi  their  wara  againat  Sicily 
and  Rome,  and  a  large  fbree  of  their  slingers  accompanied 
Hannibal  in  his  passage  across  the  Alps.    When  tho 
Carthaginians  were  driven  flrom  Spain,  me  islanders  oib- 
tained  their  freedom,  whleh  they  made  use  of  to  ap|dy 
themselves  to  piracy  till  they  were  subdued  by  the  Roman 
consul,  Q.  Metellus,  who  ftninded  the  cities  of  Palma  and 
Pollentia  in  Majorca,  and  took  the  surname  of  Balearions. 
They  continued  attached  to  the  Republic  as  part  of  His- 
pania  Citerior,  and  subsequently  to  the  empire,  when  the 
Balearic  ialands  probably  belonged  to  the  judicial  district 
(converhu  jurimau)  m  New  ^rthage,  one  <^  the  aevm 
jurisdictions  of  Hismnia  Citerior,  otherwise  called  Tarva- 
oonensis.    Vnm  the  r«gn  of  Gonstuitine  the  Cheat  tOl 
the  reign  of  Theodonus  the  Gre^  they  had  their  own 
government.    Spain  having  fUlen  into  the  hands  of  the 
vandals  and  Huns,  a  body  paseed  over  to  these  ialands, 
which  became  an  easy  oonquest,  and  afterwards,  with, 
that  peninsula,  were  subdued  by  the  Moors.   The  depre- 
dations of  these  barbarians  induMd  Chariemagne  to  under- 
take an  expedition  against  them,  and  he  obtained  posees— 
sion  of  the  islands :  but  he  only  kept  them  six  years,  wfaea 
tiiey  were  recovered  by  the  Moors,  who  can  tinned  practisiQK' 
piratical  excesses  against  the  Christian    vers.  Inatigtf  ^ 
by  several  bulla  of  the  Pope,  the  Kin^  of  Arragon  tm. 
Inquent  attempts  against  tam.  Majorca  fbll  in  1929,  but 
Ibo Voon  «»  not  toUly  ezpoUtA  fimn  tiw  whole  gniup  til. 
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the  crown 

\     in  1708>  ud  ioaUy  oadad  to  them  tnr  the  tnety  of  Utieeht; 
/     Vat  m  the  hiMiktng  ont  of  the  ww  it  wu  leeeptuted  hj  the 
eombaMd  fane  of  Fkuwa-uid  Spain.   In  1798  it  «g>ii) 
snmtMland  to  the  Rritieh,  ud  renuuned  in  their  poweitian 
till  the  peeee  of  1SI4*  when  it  ww  letUwed  to  Spain, 

Relios  at  A»  origiiial  inhahiteiits  ma^  be  traced  in  taige 
tamali  of  gnat  rou^  itraiea,  enoloeed  in  a  fmee  of  lai^ 
flat  atooes  aet  on  end  doae  togrtber^-ereeted  probably  over 
tiieir  dead,  thGag:h,  flrtMn  their  being  always  erected  on  ele- 
Tated  spots,  and  having  a  spiral  path  contrived  outside  to 
awtind  to  the  aummit,  they  MiPBar  also  to  have  served  the 
porpoee  of  wmtch-towera.   Of  Roman  antiqaitieB  there  are 
fcw  vest^es.  as  their  works  were  all  lealously  destn^ed  by 
Ae  Van&la  and  Huns  on  tfa«v  oeeup3nnK  the  islands ;  hot 
I    lennLl  Roman  inaniptiona  tenuun,  and  lamps,  nms,  and 
•nna.  both  eonowtor  and  imperial,  an  often  found.  The 
I   btdldinga  of  tho  Moon  nay,  be  Iknown  by  their  style  of 
]   tnUtoctnm  ;  nwh  ore  the  nuall  eastlee  and  watA-towera, 
/   and  nueb  of  tlie  walls  of  eitiBS,  as  is  proved  by  the  AraUe 
iaseriptions  on  them. 

These  islands  are  hiUy.  and  Mqwoa  may  be  twnied  monn- 
tainona,  hot  they  are  not  of  vidcanle  formation.  Qranite, 
maihlea,  jasper,  porphyry,  date,  and  pit-ooal  are  found ;  aim 
kal  and  iron.  The  soil  Is  nnerslly  good,  and  chiefly  cul- 
tivated with  vinee,  otives,  and  other  frDit-traes,  but  com  is 
not  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption. 
This  article  and  catUe  fonn  the  principal  imports  oif  the 
Uaods,  in  ext^nge  for  wines  and  brandies  oi  an  inferior 
t  quality,  coarse  woolen  cloths,  and  dried  fruits ;  the  pottery- 
wue  made  in  these  islands  is  also  much  esteemed.  The 
general  featnrea  of  the  coasts  are  steep  and  rugged,  sor- 
nm^ed  hj  looka  and  islets,  but  alRiTding  some  eieellent 
hsrbowa.  llie  water  inmnd  them  is  deep.  There  are  no 
rivers,  but  the  mountam  torrents  during  the  rains,  or  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  are  impetuooa.  [See  Majorca. 
MmoacA,  SeoJ  (Strabo,  p.  167  ;  Gasanb.;  Diodonis, 
Ub.  T.  17, 18 ;  Plin.  iii.  S ;  F.  Mela,  ii.  9 :  Dameto's  Hiit.  tf 
tMe  Balearic  Kingdom  ;  Anastmng't  Minorca  ;  Sauvenrs 
TrtzDfU  in  the  BSearie  I^andt.) 

BALFOUR,  SIR  JAMBS,  of  Pittendieioh.  Lord  Pte- 
adent  <^the  Conrt  of  Session  in  Scotland,  and  the  reputed 
aathtn-     Balfour's  PractitAt  t^f  the  Law,  was  son  of  Sir 
IGehael  Balfour,  of  Pittendieich  and  Mootquhanj,  county 
Kfe,  and  in  his  rarly  years  received  a  liberal  education 
for  the  cbnreh.  in  tiie  course  of  which  he  distinguished 
Umaelf  particulariy  in  the  study  of  the  canon  and  civil 
lava.  The  clerical  profession  in  Scotland  had  long  engross^ 
mmm  of  the  llrst  olBees  of  the  state,  and,  by  the  establish- 
ment   die  Court  vt  Sesam,  had  brought  to  a  fliTonrable 
temdnatian  an  aiduoos  eontest  with  the  Lord  Justieiar 
tat  the  aupreme  jdaoe  of  judicature.    Just  at  this  time 
fte  neat  religions  revolution  which  had  overthrown  the 
■apupower  in  the  neighbouring  kingdom  began  to  extend 
asrif  to  Soodand;  and  though  from  itd  being  in  the 
former  directed  by  the  sovereign,  whereas  in  the  latter  it 
was  altc^Eother  popular,  the  mode  of  its  operation  in  the  two 
eoontries  must  nave  been  dissimilar,  yet  there  is  little 
doebt  that  not  a  few  anticipated  here  the  same  easy  and  rich 
conquest  which  had  been  achieved  in  England.  Among 
oUiers,  yoong  Balfour  left  the  antient  religion  and  joined 
flie  Btandud  of  the  Refbrmatijon,  and  was  indeed  '  the  chief 
and  pciocipal  Protestant  that  then  was  to  be  found  in  this 
malm,  and  wald  have  given  his  lyf,  gif  men  xnicht  credite 
Usvordes,  for  defence  of  the  doebine  that  John  Knox 
tawliL'—Knox'sHtrf.  (/Mffit^..  p.  73.  He  also  joined  the 
conpiraey  led  by  Norman,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
apiast  the  Cardinal  Beatoun ;  and  being  taken  in  the 
essde  of  St.  Andrews  when  that  fortress  surrendered  to 
ihe  French  auxiliaries  in  the  end  of  the  summer  of  1547, 
vu  put  into  the  same  galley  with  Knox,  and  carried  pri- 
wer  to  France.     The  cause  of  Scottish  Protestantism 
Maisd  now  at  an  end.  and  the  partisans  of  Roma  dicHited 
vttjoy  through  the  streets— 

T«  pifart»,  KiDlMit  js  agn{ 
Ta  prkili,  cootul  wt  noat 
Vor  MMUd  mtA  lui  wmp«bI> 
BMSO'dtlwi^kjvfcul 

IWvM,  luTWever,  no  reason  for  congratulation :  the  re- 
inha  vere  yet  alive,  and  the  evils  inflicted  on  their  parQr 
|n*>l^  as  the  prooeM  of  the  winnowing  floor,  which  sepe- 
nksdteMff  fkoDt  the  vheiL  Aoemdin^y,  on  the  peace  of 


1M9*  Knox.  Balnani,  a«d  others,  returned  to  Scotland  with 
new  ardour  in  the  cause  of  Uie  reformation.  Balfour  also  re* 
turned,  butprofessed  himself  a  Roman  Catholie,  and  had  even 
the  effiponteiT^  to  i^y  that  be  bad  been  (^the  PfDtflstant  par^ ; 
tiiough,  as  Knox  says,  his  own  eonsoienee  ud  a  thiwsand 
witnesses  could  tertify  the  focL  He  was  Immediatoly  ap- 
pranted  offioial  of  St.  Andrews  withhi  the  arohdeaconry  of 
liOthian,  vacant  by  the  promotitm  of  Crsighton,  prorost  of 
Dunglas,  to  the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  and  in  this 
situation,  with  the  seal  of  a  tuspeeted  confederate,  he  pro- 
ceeded ,«:r  qMeio  against  the  poor  old  priest  Walter  Mybie 
for  heremr,  because  he  had  given  up  saying  mass,  and  had 
him  condemned  to  the  flames  and  burnt. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  between  the  congre- 
gation and  the  queen-regent  in  1559  Balfour  took  the  part 
of  the  latter ;  yet  it  appears  he  knew  all  the  transactions  of 
the  former,  a  boy  of  his  being  taken  with  a  writing  ■  quhilk 
did  open  the  maist  secreit  things  that  war'devysit  in 
the  oonnsail,  yea  those  very  things  quhilk  were  tbouebt 
to  have  been  knowen  hot  to  a  very  few.*— Knox,  p.  18S. 
Re  esoaped  Uie  seanh  of  the  reformers  in  fife  in  Fe- 
bruary 1580;  and  was  about  the  same  time  appointed 
parson  of  Hisk  in  that  shire.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  young  queen  in  1561  he  was  ajppointed  an  extra(^i- 
naty  lord  m  session,  and  on  the  Sth  of  November,  1583. 
advanced  to  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord  in  the  same  court 
On  the  institution  of  the  Commissanee'  Court  of  Edinburgh, 
in  the  room  of  the  court  of  the  ofBcial  of  Lothian,  he  was 
constituted  its  chief  judge;  and  on  the  5tbof  July,  1565, 
he  was  sworn  of  the  queen's  pivy  council.  To  these  various 
emtdoyments  of  privy  oounoiUor,  judge,  and  priest,  he  seems 
to  have  added  praetiee  at  the  bar,  for  in  January  1566  we 
find  him  in  the  court  of  justieiary  as  *  asaister'  of  the  crown 
in  the  eriminal  prosecution  agiiiut  (M  Andrew  Balling^, 
of  Drumbarro,  for  wilflil  abaanee  ft<mn  the  find  of  StirliDg. — 
Pitcaim's  Oim.  Triah.  He  was  whh  the  queen  at  fi^ly  ■ 
rood  on  the  night  of  Rixzio's  assassinatim ;  uid  if  we  be- 
lieve her  statement,  his  death  also  was  in  eontemplatkm, 
though  we  shall  afterwards  And  Damley  accusing  nim  to 
her  of  being  accessary  to  the  crime.  But  however  this  may 
be,  he  not  only  effected  his  esoape  from  the  palace,  but 
had  new  honours  conferred  upon  him,  the  queen  immedi- 
ately afterwards  creating  him  a  knight,  and  appointing  him 
lord  clerk  register,  in  the  room  ofM'OiU,who  waa  one  of  the 
oonapiratora,  and  had  fled. 

The  same  year  a  royal  commission  was  issued  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  *  certain  leamit,  wise, 
and  expert  men  quhilk  best  knawia  the  laws  suld  be  diosen 
to  see  and  examlnate  the  buikis  of  law.  and  set  them  fttrth 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  queene'a  subjects.'  The  result  waa 
a  volume  of  acts  of  parliament  from  1424  to  1564,  which  was 
ivinted  vithin  nx  months  after  the  date  of  ttie  oommission, 
and  bears  abundant  marks  of  the  ;^recipitation  wi^  which 
it  was  thrown  upon  the  public ;  but  m  Iraa  compilation  of  it, 
such  as  It  was,  Lesly  and  Balfour  are  especiuly  noted  fbr 
their  diligence  and  exertions. 

From  Uiis  hasty  yet  peaceful  work  of  a  legislator  Balfou. 
waa  already  hurrying  to  a  scene  of  treachery  and  blood.  He 
saw  the  influence  of  Buthwell  in  the  royal  closet.  To  thai 
nobleman,  therefore,  he  attached  himself,  and  quickly  joined 
in  the  conspiracy  against  the  youthftil  Darnley,  who.  with 
something  like  a  presentiment  of  his  fete,  now  urged  the 
queen  to  accuse  Balfour  of  being  accessary, to  the  murder  of 
Rizzio,  and  to  dismiss  him  from  her  councils.  Balfour 
framed  the  bond  for  mutual  suppwt  entered  into  by  the  con- 
spirators, and  prepared  the  house  in  the  kirk  of  Field  for  the 
execution  of  tiie  deed,  but  waa  not  actually  present  on  tiie 
occasion.  Accordingly,  he  wu  distinctly  charged  as  an 
accomplice  in  the  crime,  both  in  the  Earl  of  Lennox's  des- 
patch, and  in  the  popular  placard  put  up  in  answer  to  the 
government  offer  of  a  reward  for  a  discovery  of  the  per- 

fefratws.— *  I  have  nude  inquisition  for  the  murder  of  the 
ing  (says  tiie  anonymous  accuser),  and  do  find  the  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  Mr.  James  Balfour,  parson  of  Flisk,  Mr.  David 
Chalmers,  and  black  Mr.  John  opens,  the  principal  devisers 
thereof.'  Bothwell  waa  brought  to  an  early  trial,  which  no 
entreaty  of  Lord  Lennox,  his  prosecutor,  could  stay ;  hut  as 
the  evidence  was  not  ready,  his  guilt  was  not  established, 
and  he  was  acquitted.  It  would  appear  that  Balfour  pro- 
fessed a  determmation  to  have  himself  cleared  by  an  assise 
also ;  but  he  afterwards  saw  it  expedient  not  to  press  this, 
or  ^y  with  an  edged  tool 

On  the  SSd  of  April,  1567,  the^uee^T^ji^i^^^^uenee 
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of  Bottnrall.  who  no  doubt  imaginad  he  had  BaUbur  boand 
to  him,  if  by  no  other  tie,  at  least  by  that  of  fear  of 
jniblio  justioe,  appointed  him  captain  of  Bdiabur^h  Castle, 
in  the  room  of  Sir  William  Co^bum  of  SkirllDg,  to  whom 
Ab  had  given  it  in  charge  only  on  tho  8th  of  March 
preceding.  Both  the  queen  ondBothwell,  howevM-,  lived  to 
repent  ^  tbeir  confidence,  and  on  their  fortunes  falling 
■ought  to  displace  Bal&ur,  who  now  disowned  hia  lieute- 
nancy, and  holing  the  fortress  as '  full  master  thereof,'  be- 
gan totTMtwi&the  assodatelordifte  its  sonendertothem. 
On  ^  defeat  of  Carheny,  Bothw^  despatched  a  special 
meeaenger  to  the  castle  for  Mary's  letters.  These  Balfour 
dbliveira ;  bat,  as  Bothwell'a  influence  was  now  entirely  gone, 
he  first  sent  notice  to  the  associate  lords,  who  watched 
Uw  messenger's  return,  attacked  him,  and  carried  off  the 
/bmous  casket  with  its  contents,  to  wluch  they  ever  after 
ap[>ealed  in  proof  of  Mary's  guilt,  and  in  justificatiou  of 
their  conduct  towards  her.  We  afterwards  find  Balfour 
negotiating  with  the  Earl  of  Murray,  r^ent  for  the  infant 
James,  in  whose  favour  Mary  had  been  forced  to  resign  her 
crown,  for  the  delivery  of  the  castle,  which  was  at  length 
surrendwed  on  the  (bUowing  extraordinary  conditions: — 
Ist,  a  pardon  for  art  and  part  in  Damley's  murder; 
2d,  a  gift  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem ;  3rd,  an  annuity 
to  his  eldest  son  oat  of  the  ptio^  of  St.  Andrews; 
4th,  a  large  sum  (Spottiswoode  calls  it  6000/.)  in  present 
hand ;  ania  5th,  delivery  of  flie  castle  into  Uie  hands  of 
Kirkcaldy  of  Grange,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's.  Mur- 
ray, on  attaining  the  r^enoy,  pursued  in  religion  the  same 
course  of  policy  which  BoUiwell  had  held,  favouring  the 
reformation ;  and  in  his  first  parliament  we  find  a  commia> 
sion  issued,  and  Balfour  (now  prior  of  Pittenweem)  named 
therein,  to  ascertain  the  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land, In  the  same  parliament  we  find  Balfour  a  lord  qf  ihe 
orHclet  on  the  spiritual  side ;  and  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1567,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council.  He  soon  after- 
wards resigned  his  place  of  lord  clerk  register  to  please  the 
regent,  who  wished  to  restore  M'GiU.  For  this  he  got  a 
peDttlon  of  ftOO/. ;  and  was  raised  to  the  chair  of  Lord  Resi- 
dent of  the  Conrt  erf  Session,  io  thenxnn  of  Bailie  of  Pro- 
vand,  who  had  occupied  it  for  about  two  years,  but  was  now 
hastily  turned  out  on  the  |Ketence  of  his  not  being  a  pre- 
late, agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the  court. 

At  the  battte  of  Langside,  Ma^  1S68,  Balfour  was  in  the 
rear -gu aid  with  the  regent,  and  display^  no  little  valour  on 
the  occasion ;  yet  in  the  end  of  the  same  year,  when  the 
regent  and  his  commissioners  were  in  England  at  a  confer- 
ence called  b^  Queen  Elizabeth  to  conuder  of  Mary's  guilt 
or  innocence  in  &e  matterof  Damle^y's  murder, he  remamed 
in  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  to  agitate  there  for  her  resto- 
ration. This  conduct  so  incensed  the  Lord  Lennox,  that  he 
bad  him  apprehended  in  order  to  be  tried  for  the  murder ;  but 
by  means,  it  is  said,  of  bribes  administered  to  Wood,  the 
regent's  seraetaiy,  Balfour  eflbcted  his  peace  with  Murray, 
and  regained  his  liberty,  though  he  lost  bis  utoation  (rf 
Prendent  of  the  Session,  to  which  Bailie  of  Pnvand  now 
returned. 

,  The  year  I570opened  with  the  mtuderofMtffOo(fr«^«n< 
by  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh,  an  event  which  appears 
to  have  inspired  Mary's  adhnenls  with  great  hopes.  Of 
those  Balfour  was  now  one;  and  on  the  30th  of  August, 
1571,  he  and  some  others  of  that  side  were  attainted  in  a 
parliament  held  by  the  king's  men.  Fora  while  the  queen's 
party  had  some  success,  and  in  September  1571  Mary  was 
mode  regent ;  but  the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed :  an 
alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the  Queen  of 
England,  who  also  at  lengtii'  openly  declared  for  the  king's 
party,  and  lent  her  poworflil  aid  to  place  Mwton  in  the 
regency.  Morton,  on  nis  becoming  regent,  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  settlement  with  ttie  qaeen's  parhr ;  but  all  his  over- 
tures were  r^ected  by  Haithnd  and  ^koaldy.  Bedfour, 
however,  readily  acceded  to  the  triumphant  Morton,  whom 
he  also  Nideavoured  to  conciliate  by  acts  of  vile  treachery. 
He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  concord 
called  the  Pacificatitm  of  Perth,  in  February  1572,  whereby 
his  late  coadjutors  >were  given  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  regent ;  and  on  the  brave  Kirkcaldy  he  inflicted  a  further 
blow  when  he  revealed  to  Morton  Uiat  Kirkcaldy's  brother 
was  about  to  land  at  Blackness  with  a  supply  of  money  from 
France.  In  July  1572  Morttm  brought  bis  victims  to  trial 
for  Daml^'s  murder,  and  had  them  sentenced  to  the  scaf- 
fold. Balfour,  however,  not  only  escaped  a  trial,  but  the 
following  year  had  hia  forfeitare  annulled  and  himself  re- 


stored by  act  of  parliament;  and  in  1574  the  r^ent  eun- 
mitted  to  him  and  Skene  a  design  for  a  general  digest  of 
the  laws.  What  progress  was  made  in  this  matter,  and 
whether  Balfour's  Fractickt  was  the  result,  does  not  cer- 
tainly appear.  Balfour  did  not  remain  much  longer  in  the 
ooantry :  dreading  the  ground  on  which  ha  stood,  he  fied  to 
France,  where  he  continued  till  the  young  king  of  Scotland 
assumed  the  reins  of  government.  He  then  returned  to  his 
native  ooantry,  and  joined  the  party  who  watehed  for  the 
destraatkm  of  the  yet  fiMcmidable  Morton,  The  aame  year 
he  was  me  of  the  arbiters  chosen  by  ths  Sails  of  Argyll 
and  Athol,  in  the  attempt  timi  made  to  afieot  a  reeoneilia- 
tion.  On  the  5th  of  February,  1578,  we  find  him  at  Ihe 
bar,  as  one  of  the  advocates,  or  as  they  were  then  frequeDtly 
called  *prelocutors,'  for  the  prosecution  in  the  criminal  trial 
of  one  Thomas  Tumbull  for  murder.  The  following  year 
Morton  recovered  his  authority,  and  Balfour  again  fitid  from 
before  him.  An  act  was  thereupon  passed  in  Parhament, 
renewing  the  forfeiturewhicfa  had  been  pronounced  in  1571. 
a  proceeding  against  which  Balfour  aiterwards  protested 
on  the  gnmnd  of  his  restoration  in  157S ;  and  his  plea, 
though  not  immediately,  vras  ultimately  suocessfiil.  The 
death  of  Morton,  whose  enemies  daily  increased  both  in 
number  and  power,  was  now  to  be  acoomplishcA ;  and  as 
Balfour  had  takMi  care  to  pmerve  the  bond  fay  that  noble- 
man and  others  in  auj^ort  <rf  Bothwell  in  tho  murdw  of 
Darnley,  a  plan  was  speedily  devised :  Hortim  was  aooused 
of  treason,  tried,  oonvkded,  and  beheaded. 

This  was  Balfour's  last  public  act,  and  it  too  cleariy  shows 
that  age  had  in  no  degree  dulled  his  capaci^  kit  intrigue 
nor  his  thirst  for  revenge.  He  died  soon  after,  in  the  year 
1583.  After  his  deau,  he  was  restored,  against  the  for^ 
feiture  of  1579,  by  act  of  parliament ;  but  acts  of  parliament 
can  wipe  off  those  taints  only  which  human  laws  have 
created:  th^  cannot  remove  the  stains  of  profligacy,  nor 
wash  away  in&my  from  the  memory  of  the  corrupt.  (See 
Knox's  Hitt.  qf  the  R«f.;  Keith  s  Hi$t.  of  the  R^.; 
Goodal's  Preface  to  Bal/our't  Practichs ;  Tytler's  Life  ^ 
Craig  i  Hietorical  Account  of  the  Senaiort  of  the  College 
qfJuatiee.) 

BALFOUR.  JAMES,  of  Piliig,  in  the  shire  of  Edin- 
burgh, was  admitted  an  advocate  of  the  Seottish  Bar  on  the 
14&  of  November,  1 730 ;  and  on  the  decease  of  Mr.  Bayne, 
professor  of  Scots  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  beginning  of  1  737l  he  and  Mr.  John  Erskine,  of  Car- 
nock,  advocate  (aitorwards  author  of  the  well-known  Prin- 
ciples and  Institutes  of  the  Scots  law),  were  presented  by  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  to  the  patrous  of  the  vacant  chair, 
who  made  chuce  of  Mr.  Erskine.  Balfour  was  afterwards 
appointed  sheriff  substitute  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
but  having  occupied  himself  much  with  philosophical 
science,  he  early  became  an  opponent  ot  the  celebrated 
David  Hume,  whose  speculations  he  attacked  in  two  ano- 
nymous treatises,  the  one  entitled  a  *  D^eatlon  of  Mora- 
Uty,'  the  other,  *  Philosophical  Dissertatinu.'  It  is  sddom 
that  opposition  procures  an  antegonist's  esteem,  hut  Balfeur'a 
had  that  rare  merit  On  Uxo  15th  of  March,  1753,  he 
received  from  Hume  a  letter  which  began  thus :  *  When 
I  write  to  you  I  know  not  to  whom  I  am  ^dressing  mvself : 
I  only  know  he  is  one  who  has  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour,  and  for  whose  civilities  I  am  obliged.  If  we  be 
strangers,  I  beg  we  may  be  acquainted  as  soon  as  you  think 
proper  to  discover  yourself ;  if  we  be  acquainted  already,  I 
be^  we  may  be  friends ;  if  friends,  I  beg  we  may  be  more 
so.  In  1754  he  resigned  bis  judicial  ofBce,  having  on  the 
death  of  Professor  Cleghorn,  in  August  of  that  year,  been 
elected  his  successor  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  at 
Edinburgh.  This  he  resimed.  in  May  1764,  for  tin  uiair 
ofpublielaw;  and  soon  ufcerwards  he  published  what  ap- 
pear to  have  been  his  lectures  whfle  in  his  former  situation, 
under  the  title  of  PhUoeof^iaU  Beea^.  In  the  spring  (mT 
1 779  he  resigned  the  chair  of  pubhc  law,  and  retired  to 
Pilrig.  where  be  died,  6th  of  March,  1 795,  at  the  age  of  92, 
having',  spent  (says  the  author  of  the  life  qf  Kamee,  who 
must  have  known  him  well)  a  long  life  in  Uie  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  it  was  the  object  of  bis  writmgs  to  in- 
culcate. 

BALFRUSH,  BALFROOSH,  or  BALFUROSS.  a 
town  in  the  province  of  Mazenderan  in  Persia,  is  about 
twelve  miles  from  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Though  only  the  second  city  of  the  province  in  rank,  it 
is  larger  than  Saree,  the  capital.  The  city  stands  on  a 
low  and  swampy  plain,  in  and  mrroanded  bjr  a  imw 
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knA  «C      tnes,  which  to  ooDMitl  the  Imildiiin.  that. 
otoBft  in  Qui  human,  it  hu  no  appearance  of  twing  a 
Wge  and  mnlous  place.   The  bouses,  which  ar«  oomfort- 
ibte,       halt,  roofed  vith  tites,  and  eneloaed  by  a  wall, 
stand  in  etoflsrs,  of  which  there  are  twenty  distinct  poupa. 
The  straeb  or  roads  an  broad  and  neat,  though  chiefly  un- 

Kred;  they  are  free  from  rubbish,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
e  tmaan  extend  full  a  mile  in  length ;  they  are  covered 
ID  Aom  the  son  and  rain  by  a  rooflng  of  tiles  and  wood,  and 
an  kspt  in  excellent  repair.  The  usplay  oi  merchandize 
ii  bttter  than  in  almost  any  town  in  Persia,  except  Ispahan. 
BaUhufa  is  peopled  almost  entirely  by  merchants,  raecha- 
aii«,  and  thnr  depsndants.  It  is  gowned  by  a  native,  also 
a  BHrebant,  who  dares  not  opmess  them  or  extort  exorbitant 
IniBs :  it  is  moderatriy  tatao,  and  not  nqnirod  to  Aimish 
»Bj  cootingMit  of  troops.  Its  greatest  happiness  and  pros- 
pari^  consist  in  not  being  baroened  with  the  weight  of  an 
■nloerstical  or  military  goremment.  The  town  does  not 
In  daim  to  any  antiquity,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  give  a 
tnioD  for  the  choice  of  such  a  site,  but  it  owes  its  present 
able  at  praaperity  chiefly  to  its  commerce,  though  that  has 
of  kte  years  mndi  diminidied,  and  likewise  to  the  nehneas 
ud  prodnetiveness  the  plain  in  which  it  stands.  This 
^ain  extends  southward  from  the  Caspian  thirty  miles  to 
the  first  range  of  low  hills,  and  its  prinapat  products  are 
nee,  cotton,  and  sugar.  Wheat  is  Uttle  grown,  and  what  is 
Hei  is  imported  ttaok  other  piorinoes.  Rie^  buttnmilk, 
bottR,  an  inlinior  mxt  «f  cheoe,  soar  oranges,  and  the  wild 
pnegranate  are  the  principal  food  of  all  classes.  The  roads 
■mmdam  fiequently  impassable,  owing  to  tbehr  being  cut 
nbytiie  nnmeroaa  watercourses ;  eveu  the  great  causeway 
«  Shah  Abbas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balfnish,  is  quite 
dettnyed.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  an^  importance 
in  the  town,  those  ere<W  by  Shah  Abbas  having  fallen  to 
decay.  There  are,  however,  about  ten  principal  caravansa- 
ties,  and  thirty  colleges,  or  medrasses,  the  place  being  almost 
as  orach  odebnkted  for  its  moollahs  and  learning  as  for  its 
■wtdBots  and  oommeree.  The  plain  abounds  with  numer- 
ous lemvUis  for  irrintion ;  and  near  the  city  is  an  artificial 
laka  of  eoaddecable  depth,  two  mites  in  circumference,  with 
SD  ishod  in  the  centre  luid  oat  as  a  beautifbl  garden,  and 
MDoeeted  fay  a  Wklge  v  ith  the  border  of  the  lake.  The 
Bsval  rim  nms  thnuga  this  lake,  and  empties  itsrif  into 
the  Caqiian  at  Mudieff  Sir.  A  biidge  of  nine  arehes  has 
htdy  been  tbroirn  over  it.  The  tnde  is  carried  on  by 
hones  snd  mules,  which  travel  in  caravans.  The  place 
ii  anheilthy.  and  subject  to  those  diseases  which  may  be 
expected  ftom  its  low  and  damp  situation  —  acute  and 
>>it«iaittent  fereim,  aflbctions  the  eyes,  putrid  sore  throat, 
ud  iheomatiams.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  20,000. 
It  Set  about  30  miles  west  of  Saree,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
raw,  in  35°  sy  N.  lat.,  32°  40'  B.  long.  (J.  B.  Fraser  s 
TVaoeb  imd  AdoentureM.") 

BALGUY,  JOHN,  an  eminent  diraie  of  the  church  of 
SB^snd,wa8  bora  August  IStfa,  1686,  at  Sheffield;  and 
W  sdneated  in  the  Grammar  School  of  that  place,  partly 
■deihis  fbtiier.  and  partly  under  the  instruction  of  a  Mr. 
Dubos,  who  had  aixceedea  hia  ftther  aa  master  then.  He 
beesne  a  member  of  St.  Jtdin'a  College,  Cambridge,  in 
I7n,aiidhi  1706  waa  admitted  to  the  draree  of  BA.,BOon 
lAnelDcfa  be  ceased  to  reside  in  the  UniveruU,  and  for 
»h3e  taught  in  the  grammar  school  at  which  he  was 
^(Bu^  op,  Init  whether  as  master,  or  during  a  vacancy  of 
^  nmerBhip  only,  is  uncertain.    In  1708  he  was  taken 
Wo  the  ^ily  of  ab.  Bwiks  of  Revesby,  in  the  county  of 
^Joaka,  where  he  became  private  tutor  to  his  son  Joseph 
Boki,  Esq..  mndfather  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart,  Pre- 
oT  the  Royal  Society.   Mr.  Balgny  took  orders  in 
U>0;  io  1711  he  became  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir 
^■17  LiUdU  of  Ravensworth  Castle  in  the  eoun^  of  Dnr- 
*4  iriio  afterwards  bestowed  uptm  him  the  dcnativeof 
'*a^  and  TanAeM  in  that  county :  and  he  married  in 
Wis. 

^  fint  oecaaHm  of  Mr.  Balguy's  appearanee  as  an 
'"^  Vtt  albrded  by  the  Bangorian  controversy.  In  1718 
■pAUAed.  without  his  name,  Silvius's  Examinatiott  of 
^Doetrinet  lately  taught  and  defended  by  the  Rev, 
*-^ht6isy;  and  in  the  fidlowit^  year,  Silvius's  Letter  to 
^WDt.  Sherlock.  Both  of  these  performances  were 
ID  vindication  of  Bishop  Hoadly.   Mr.  Stebbtng 
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anda^oteetanttinamiMrtotheHet.iti,  StMht^,  H 
wkieh  are  added  teoenU  Raitatke  vpm  that  Awthoi'e  mam 
ner  of  Writing.  This  also  being  answered  by  Mr.  Steb- 
bing,  Mr.  Balfpiy  had  prepared  a  further  defence  ;  but  Dr. 
H(»dley  prevailed  upon  him  to  suppress  it.  the  public  having 
grown  weary  of  the  controversy,  and  the  booksellers  being 
unwilling  to  publish  any  new  works  relating  to  it  at  their 
own  risk.  In  1726  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A..  and  in  Uie 
same  year  published  A  Letter  to  a  Deitt  eonceming  the 
Beaui^  and  Bxeetlenee  <^  Mortd  Virtue,  and  the  Support 
and  Mpnvemmt  which  it  reeeivet  firm  the  Chrutian 
Revelation.  In  1738  Mr.  Balguy  was  ooUatad,  l^  Bishop 
Hoadly,  to  a  prebend  in  the  ehurai  of  Salisbury.  In  1737 
or  1 728  he  preached  an  aiKie  sermon,  oa  the  sulqect  of 
*  Party  Spirit,*  whidi  was  printed  by  order  of  the  judges ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  publiuied  a  tract  entitled  The  Founda- 
tion of  yforal  Ooodnete,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hutcheson's  /n- 
^utry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideae  qf  Beauty  and  Virtue ; 
Its  design  was  to  show  that  moral  goodness  does  not  depend 
solely  upon  instincts  and  affections,  but  is  grounded  on  the 
unalterable  reason  of  things.  In  1729  he  became  vicar 
of  North  Allerton  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  prefbrment  he 
continued  to  his  death.  In  1729  he  also  puUished  The 
Second  Part  of  the  Foundation  of  Moral  Qoodnete,  illus- 
trating snd  enforcing  the  principles  contained  in  the  former 
part,  which  had  been  answered  in  some  remarks  written 
by  laxi  Darcy.  His  next  publication  was  Divine  Recti- 
tude;  or  a  or^f  Inquiry  concerning  the  B^rtd  Petfeo- 
Hone  of  the  Deity, partteutarly  in  respect  to  CnaHonand 
Providence,  It  was  fbllowed  br  w<  Second  Letter  to  a  Deiet 
concerning  a  late  Book,  entitled  *  Chrietianity  ae  old  ae 
the  Creation,'  more  particularly  that  Chapter  u}hieh  re- 
laiee  to  Dr,  Clarke.  To  this  succeeded  The  Lane  qf  Trutik, 
or  the  ObUgatione  of  Rem  on  eetential  to  all  Hetigion ;  to 
ushich  are  prefixed  eome  Renutrhe  ttmplemental  to  a  late 
Tract  entitled '  Divine  Rectitude.'  All  the  treatises  which 
have  been  mentioned  (excepting  the  assize  sermon,  and 
those  on  the  Bangorian  controversy)  were  collected,  after 
having  gone  through  several  sepuate  editions,  b^  Mr. 
Balguv,  into  one  volume,  and  published  with  a  dedication 
to  Bishop  Hoadly.  8vo.,  London,  1734.  In  1741  appeared 
Mr.  Balguy's  Enay  on  RedanptUmt  in  which  he  explaint 
the  doctrine  of  the  atmement  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  <^ 
Dr.  Taylor  ofNorwicb,but  Hoadley  was  of  opinion  that  be  had 
not  succeeded.  This  and  his  volume  of  sennMU,  indnding 
six  which  had  been  published  before,  were  the  last  pieces 
ctnnmitted  by  him  to  the  press.  A  posthumous  volume  waa 
afterwards  printed,  which  contained  almost  the  whole  of  the 
sermons  he  left  behind  him.  While  in  possession  of  the 
donative  of  Lamesly  wad  Tanfleld,  for  the  first  four  years  he 
never  intermitted  one  week  without  composing  a  sermon ; 
but  fearing  that  his  shi,  who  was  afterwards  in  ordov  also, 
might  not  follow  his  example,  he  deatroyed  almost  hk 
whole  stock,  and  committed,  at  one  time,  two  hundred  snd 
fifty  sermons  to  the  flames.  The  third  edition  of  Mr.  Bal- 
guy's Sermom  (tweu^  in  numbor)  was  published  in  8  vols. 
8T0.,  London,  1790.  He  died  at  Harrawoate,  Sf^temher 
21st,  1748.  The  (weount  of  Mr.  Balguy  liere  given  haa 
been  chiefly  abridged  from  the  lifo  of  him  commnnieated 
by  his  son  to  the  eutors  of  the  Biograpkia  Britannia,  edit, 
1778,  vol.  i,  p.  548—852. 

BALGUY.  THOMAS,  D.D..  only  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Lamesly,  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  September 
27th,  1716,  and  was  educated  at  the  free  school  of  Ripon  in 
Yorkshire.  In  1734  he  was  admitted  at  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge;  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  1738;  M.A.,  1741; 
D.D.,  1758.  InMarofa,  1740,  he  had  been  elected  Fellow 
of  his  college,  upon  Mr.  Piatt's  foundation,  which  he  vacated 
in  1 748,  upon  being  presented  by  his  father  (under  the  right 
of  his  pnbend  of  Salisbury)  to  the  living  of  Stoke,  near 
Grantham  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  also  fat  a  time  joint 
tutor  of  St.  John's  College.  the  inteteat  of  Bishop 
Hoadly  he  obtuned  a  prroend  m  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chestn  in  1757 ;  baoame  archdeacon  of  Salisbury  in  1750 ; 
and  afterwards  archdeacon  of  Winchester.  In  1769  he 
published  a  sermon  preached  at  Lambeth  at  the  emsecre-' 
tion  of  Jonathan  Shipley,  D.D.,  bishop  of  LlandaC  which 
was  attacked  by  Dr.  Priestlev.  In  1771  he  was  presented 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Winchester  to  the  vicarage  of 
Alton  in  Hampshire,  upon  which  he  resimed  his  former 
living  of  Stoke.  In  1772  he  published  A  D^ence  qf  Sub- 
eeription  to  Articlee  in  ReUgion,  in  a  charge  delivered  to 
tedergyttf  his  archdmooniy,  whieh  piodmd  a  reply  from 
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■  itimMting  miniitar  of  the  urae  at  Palmer.  Hit  sannon 
•t  tbe  oottMeratioii  of  Biahopt  Hard  and  Moore,  oIk  pub- 
Uflhed  in  1775,  pioduoed  lome  Remark*  by  Otu  the  Pa- 
Uttomng  CUrgff,  In  177&  he  edited  the  lennons  of  Dr. 
Powell,  muter  of  Jetua  C(dl«ge,  Ckmbridge.  with  a  life 
of  that  divine  prefixed.  la  1781  the  declining  slate  of  his 
health,  and  particularly  the  decay  of  hia  ught,  which  ended 
at  last  in  total  blindness,  prevented  his  acceptance  of  the 
hishoprie  of  Gloucester*  to  which  his  Majesty,  without  any 
■olioiution,  had  nominated  him  upon  the  death  of  Bishop 
Warburton.  In  1782  he  published  Divine  Benioolence 
aeserted  and  muHeated  from  the  S^/tectioru  qf  Antient  and 
Modem  Sceptics,  Bvo.,  thought  to  be  by  far  the  ablest  of  his 
performances,  though  only  part  of  a  large  disrartation  on 
natural  reli^n,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  It  was 
reprinted  In  ISmo^  London,  1803.  In  1785  he  republished 
hia  Other's  Etta/  on  Jtedeamiion,  with  a  pre&ee,  aeeminj^y 
intended  to  bring  hia  father  a  sentiments  nearer  to  the  ot- 
thodox  belief.  A  collection  of  bis  sermons  and  charges 
appeared  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of  Ditcouriee  on 
Variout  Subjaei*,  8vo.  These  were  asain  printed  in  1822 
at  Cambridge,  with  additions,  in  two  volumeB,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Jamas  Drake.  Dr.  Balruy  died  January  19th,  1 795, 
in  bis  7fith  ^ear,  at  his  prebendal  house  at  Winobester,  and 
was  buried  m  that  cathedral.  In  1831  a  small  portion  of  a 
eourse  of  lectures  on  the  feudal  laws  and  the  English  con- 
stitution, which  Dr.  Bal^uy  had  composed  while  resident  at 
Cambridge  as  tutor  of  bta  college,  was  published  under  tbe 
title  of— 1.  C(mneeU)d  View  qf  the  eeveral  Steps  by  which 
the  ParUammt  qf  England  obtained  it*  present  Jbrm  ; 
S.  The  Maxim  thai  Pwoer  fcUotes  Property  axpHmi  to  the 
History  the  &gS^  ComHtuHan,  Bro.  The  chief  ma- 
torials  of  thia  account  are  derived  from  Nichols'a  Lif^ 
<tf  Bowyer ;  Chalmers's  Biogr,  Diet.  voL  iiL  p.  883 ;  and 
the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Balguy,  prefixed  by  Ux.  Drake  to  his 
edition  of  the  Discourses,  8vo.  1 8ft8. 

BAU  ISLAND.   [See  Baut.] 

BALIOL.   [See  Ballioi..] 

BALISTjB.   [See  Aetillbet.] 

BALISTEB  (in  Zoology),  an  extensive  renns  of  fiahes» 
belonging  to  the  Cuvierian  order  Ptectognatnes,  and  family 
Sclerodermes.  The  groups  thus  denominated  by  Baron 
CuTier  are  intermodii^  in  point  of  stnicture  between  the 
«ommon.«- osseous,  and  tiMcartUagiaonatribes;  Jbr  though 
tht  aksleteni  is  in  reali^  d  a  flfanms  or  bony  texture,  it 
oaaifloB  very  slowly,  and  is  never  mtirely  complete;  the 
riba,  in  partieiilar,  unially  remain  imperhgt  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  the  aninul's  lifia.  Tn9  maxillary  and  inter- 
maxillaiy  honea,  again,  form  but  a  aimple  piece,  distin- 
fi^ishsd  only  by  a  slight  suture  or  furrow  at  the  point  of 
junotioD,  and  tiie  palatal  arch  is  soldered  firmly  to  uie  skull, 
and  consequently  devoid  of  individual  motion.  The  oper- 
ottla  and  gill-rays  are  ooncealed  beneath  the  skin,  which 
gave  origin  to  an  opinion,  at  one  time  common  even  among 
profbssad  naturalists,  that  these  fishes  wanted  the  bronchiu 
apparatus  altogether;  an  error,  which,  like  many  others  of 
a  similar  nature,  had  ita  origin  in  has^  and  defective  obser- 
vation, and  which  a  more  extenuve  outivation  of  compara- 
tive anatomy,  the  only  true  basia  of  zo<di^,  baa  long  since 
DOtnded. 

The  baliates  are  particularly  distinE^iahed  by  the  vertial 
compression  of  the  oody,  by  having  eight  teeth  arranged  in 
a  single  row  in  each  jaw,  and  a  sealy  or  granulated  akin. 
They  hava  two  dorsals ;  the  first  composed  of  numerous 
powerful  spines,  articulated  to  a  peeuliar  bone,  itself  arti- 
culated to  tbe  skull,  and  fumiuied  with  a  longitudinal 
fuiTow  for  the  reception  of  the  spines,  which  can  be  erected 
or  depressed  at  tbe  will  of  the  animal ;  the  second  large, 
soft,  or  without  spines,  and  placed  opposite  to  an  anal  fin  of 
similar  structure.  Like  other  genera  of  the  same  order,  the 
balistes  have  no  ventral  fins ;  notwithstanding  whioh,  how- 
ever, their  skeleton  is  furnished  with  a  oomplete  pelvis, 
suspended  from  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  The  intestinal 
canal  i»  lar^  but  without  easoa,  and  the  air-bladder  of  con- 
siderable use.  Tbaia  flah  abound  in  all  the  aaaa  of  tha 
torrid  «me.  where  thcry  swim  on  the  surhce  of  the  water, 
particulul^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rocky  coasts  and  coral 
reefs,  feedmg  with  avidity  upon  the  polypi  of  the  latter,  and 
shining  with  the  moat  biillfant  and  vaned  ooloun.  Their 
fiesh  is  at  all  times  a  very  indiffimnt  food,  and  la  said  to  be 
actually  poiaonoua  during  the  period  that  the  ooral  worms 
are  in  season.  The  spaoes  are  vary  numerous,  but  posaaaa 
no  peeuliaritiaa  or  uaeAd  qnalitiaa  whiah  would  ntiO»  thaa 


to  a  detMled  lurtioe^  They  are  eaaily  distint 
rhomboidal  form  of  thor  large  and  hard  aouea,  whiel 
disposed  in  regular  rows,  not  overli^piog  one  another  as  in 
the  genwality  of  fishes,  but  merely  touoning  at  th^  od^gea, 
and  thus  giving  tbe  whole  body  the  appearance  of  bemg 
divided  into  so  many  regular  compartments.  Tbmigh,  as 
already  observed,  they  have  no  real  abdominal  fins,  yet 
a  few  isolated  spines  are  often  found  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the 
pelvis,  which  have  been  generally  considered  as  represent- 
ing ^ese  organs ;  and  the  greater  number  have  the  sides 
of  the  tail  armed  with  one  or  more  rows  of  strong  spines 
curved  forwards.  The  species,  upwards  of  thirty  m  num- 
ber, are  enumerated  in  the  notes  to  the  second  edition  of  the 
Eigne  Animal,  vol.  ii..  p.  372,  378. 

BALIZE,  or  BELIZE,  the  chief  town  of  British  Hon- 
duras, is  situated  at  the  southern  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  parte,  and  is 
crossed  by  a  substantial  wooden  bridge  of  230  fset  ^>an«  and 
20  in  width.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  nearly  AOO ; 
many  of  them  are  convenient,  well-built,  spacious,  and  even 
elegant,  constructed  entirely  of  wood,  and  raised  eight  or 
ton  feet  from  the  ground,  on  pillars  of  mahogany.  The 
town  is  immediately  open  to  the  sea,  standing  on  a  low  flat 
shore,  guarded  by  numerous  keys,  or  small  islands,  which 
are  densely  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  very  similar 
as  to  render  the  navigation  extremely  difficult.  The  groups 
of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  interspetaedwith  the  lively  foliage  of 
the  tamarind,  give  a  pleasing  and  picturesque  appearaneo 
to  the  dwellings,  independent  of  the  agreeable  shade  they 
affind.  The  streets  are  regular  and  parallel,  interseeting 
eaeh  other  at  right  angles :  there  are  a  government  house ; 
a  churah,  wi^  a  sohool,  mi  the  Madnvi  system,  attached  to 
it,  in  whioh  183  boya  and  91  giris  are  educated ;  an  hospital, 
barracks,  and  other  publio  buildmgs.  Balixe  ia  attached  to 
the  see  of  Jamaioa ;  diere  are  alao  Wesleyan  and  Baptiat 
establishments. 

The  word  Baliae  ia  a  anmpt  spelling  of  Walls,  the  name 

e'ven  to  this  spot  by  the  Spaniards  in  ooosequenee  of  the 
Lrbour  and  river  having  been  discovered  and  much  niorted 
to  by  a  piratical  Englishman  named  Wallice. 

Besides  several  batteries,  the  town  is  defended  by  a  regu- 
lar fint,  called  Fort  George,  situated  on  a  small  ia^  at  the 
enteance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  principally  formed  of 
the  ballast  from  shipping,  every  vessel  being  obliged  to 
leave  a  pottitm ;  it  ia  only  600  feat  luig,  and  200  InroBd. 

The  ntat  settlement  <h  Baliie  U  onoertain,  as  the  ewly 
visiters  were  mmly  the  mahogany  and  logwood  euttsrst 
whose  residenoes  were  but  tomptwary.  The  first  eatablirti- 
ment  of  the  English  in  this  quarter  was  made  shordy  after 
the  treaty  with  Spain  in  1667.  The  first  settlers  were  ad- 
venturers from  Jamaica,  who  fixed  themselves  at  Cape 
Catouche,  and  gradually  extended  their  location  to  Baliae. 
Great  hostility  was  shown  to  this  settlement  by  the  Spaniards 
residing  in  and  about  Campaaohy,  by  whom  expeditions 
were  at  difibrent  times  fitted  out  with  the  object  of  driving 
away  our  countrymen.  These  attempts  did  uot  succeed,  bat 
on  tbe  oontrary  the  English  settlers  and  seamen  on  two 
ocoasions  (in  1660  and  1678)  atlaoked  and  took  poaaaaaioa 
of  the  town  of  Campeachy. 

Our  right  to  maintain  a  aettlement  in  this  place  having 
been  recognised  by  the  crown  of  Spaing  in  a  treaty  concluded 
in  July,  1570,  the  English  establiuunento  increased  greatly, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  residents  (all  free  white  per- 
sons) amounted  to  1 700  people. 

In  1718  a  S|»nish  force  was  collected  at  the  head  of  th« 
river  Balize,  with  the  object  of  dispossessing  the  British  ; 
but  after  remaining  then  inactive  for  a  time  sufficient  to 
admit  of  rainforoements  being  sent  from  our  provinces  in 
North  America,  the  Spaniards  withdrew  without  striking  a. 
blow.  In  1754  the  desire  of  the  Spaniards  in  this  respeot 
was,  however,  fully  executed,  and  the  English  colony  was 
broken  up.  At  tbe  restoration  of  peace  betvreen  England 
and  Spain,  permission  was  given  to  form  the  settlement 
anew;  and  in  April,  1763,  the  British  logwood  cutters  re- 
turned to  th«r  former  statkm.  It  was  not  till  this  re-occu- 
pation that  their  attention  was  directed  to  tlie  cutting  of 
mahogany,  which  at  present  forms  ^most  the  only  branch 
of  industry  carried  on  by  the  settlers.  In  Septemfaer,  177tf» 
the  English  were  again  expelled,  and  their  aettlements  de- 
stroyed ;  but  the  treaty  of  1 783  put  them  onoe  more  in  pos- 
aesuon,  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  unsuccessAil  attaclc. 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1 798,  has  since  been  undisturbed. 
ViQUk  the  flnC  ftnuAioo  of  an  Ki^Usb  setUement  in  th« 
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Bay  o(  Hoi^um  to  the  yser  1741,  th»  tMgatnin  wen 
Reeled  by  the  iobibitants ;  but  in  the  jrear  just  mentioned  two 
commisuoDS  vere  appointed  hy  George  IL  for  the  govero* 
meat  of  the  cdooT.  The  chief  authorilj  in  the  letdement 
ia  9t  pmmt  hen  bj  a  rapeiiiitendent  nominated  by  the 
erara.  Smo  siagiatratBi  an  anniially  elected  by  the  in- 
hibftuli  to  art  as  a  eounoO.  at  whidi  the  superintendent 
pietidM.  The  magistratet  act  gratuitously,  aad  as  they 
mtntgt  the  publie  fiinds  of  the  eoloay,  they  fbmi  a  body  at 
importuioB. 

Tbe  oeigfabourhood  of  Belize  abounds  in  lakes.  waA 
mmps  quite  overflowed  during  the  raina.  An  extensive 
moms  to  the  northward  is  now  Iwing  drained.  The  iatei^ 
a»rEe  wtth  the  interior  land  ia  extremely  difllcult,  and 
tnTellingts  only  oonveniently  performed  by  the  river.  The 
mauattoe  of  Belixe  is  very  confined,  consisting  almost  ex- 
dittively  io  the  expmtation  of  mahogany  and  other  woods ; 
but  within  die  last  tew  years  the  interior  has  opened 
a  Dew  market  for  the  consumption  of  artioles  al  British 
UBu&etun.  The  elimate  is  genMslly  moist,  but  is  con- 
adend  healthy ;  the  place  is  emstantly  refreshed  by  the 
«a-Veae  (exeapt  fiv  a  fcw  mtuths)  tampering  the  beat, 
whieh,  however,  is  not  esoeiaive,  as  0ie  thermometer  seldom 
liKt  above  83°  in  the  bottqst  tim^  and  during  the  wet 
leuoQ  auks  to  60°.  The  variation  of  temperatura  during 
tbe  tventy-fiiar  hours  is  very  great,  frequently  36°.  [Bee 
HoNDiraAs.} 

Tbe  river  Balixe  takes  its  rise  in  the  mountains  which 
faoaod  tbe  Honduras  territory  at  the  distance  of  about  one 
knodred  miles  direct  from  the  asa-sfaora.  Its  course  is  in 
u  eist-north-eaat  direction,  very  tortuous:  it  discharges 
itidr  iato  the  Bay  of  Honduraa  by  two  mouths,  one,  as 
ilmdy  nentioned.  at  the  town,  tiie  other  about  three  miles 
ud  I  half  to  the  north-west ;  the  latter  is,  however,  not 
MBonUe.  like  falls  in  diflSnmt  parts  of  the  river,  and  the 
mnery  tlcag  the  banks,  an  extremely  grand.  Bight  or 
ten  nilai  ahofe  As  lahea  at  the  badt  of  the  town,  the  r^iida 
begin ;  and  &rther  on  is  a  rapid,  a  quarler  of  a  mile  fn 
iragth,  sndaith  a  oonsidenUe  Call.  Above  that,  the  river 
vieds  ik  way,  by  a  natural  tunnel  through  a  ridge  of  hills 
ritiefa  oroMes  its  course,  in  singular  and  magnifloent  sub- 
twiiDeu  euavattons.  During  the  floods,  the  mouths  of 
tbcse  cavenis  are  filled  with  water,  i^ich  boils  up  with 
fndinoas  fiiry. 

GiM  has  been  found  in  a  branch  of  this  river  called 
Sinnii^  Creek;  and  another  branch,  called  Labounog 
Cn^  ■  remarkable  for  the  petrifying  propertiea  it  poa- 
*Ma :  its  waters  have  a  powerfully  cathartio  rfbot,  and  a 
Ming  pnpar^  when  applied  to  ulcers. 

Tbspepidstioa,  in  18S3,  consisted  ai  3794  pMtons,  inda- 
^iHt  of  743  aoldien  and  military  pensioners.  Of  the 
nt-nntiawd  uumbar,  838  wen  whtto,  1 7S8  fraa  ooloiuad 
|NflB,iad  I  rS3  slaves.  In  the  same  year  the  anocls  from 
IM  Kttleiaent  ooaaistad  of  4,500.000  snperfleial  feet  of 
■>^uy,  IMO  tons  logwood,  SdOO  senns  of  indigo.  1200 
■■m  coebiQeel,  and  730  bales  of  saisapaiilla  root,  besides 
^iseoBiiderabUquaiititiee  of  tortoisa-sheU,  hides,  coooar 
""^  tnd  balsam.  About  flv»«ghths  of  tbe  whide  wen 
y  *i>  this  oonntry,  and  empli^ad  0000  tons  of  Britiih 


riee,  yams,  and  plantains,  ate  eultivated  for  the 
"■"i^»iun  of  Ae  inhabitants ;  and  a  cuuiderable  number 
*  MM  cattle  ar«  bnd,  and  employad  in  tha  wihogany 

BdMi  lies  in  17"  lO^  N.  lat.  88"  8'  W.  long. 
BUKAN  MOUNTAINS,  or  OREAr  BATKAN,  is 
^"■■c  whieh  pHnierly  belongs  to  that  langa  of  monn- 
"*iD  Turkey  ia  Sunnie.  wfawi,  lying  between  tha  4Snd 
^^parallel  aad  the  23td  and  SStii  meridian,  divides 
**  J*MM  Ml  the  Lower  Danube  from  tbe  riws  running 
"""■ud  to  tbe  Andnpdago.   But  as  in  geography  the 
*^*af  t  portion  of  a  range  is  fluently  und  to  iniwate 
Wa,  to  this  name  also  aa»  been  applied  to  its 
^■bb  e(Hitinuation,  and  even  to  tbe  whole  mountain 
ebdi  covers  with  its  ranges  and  branches  the 
iHiBwala  of  sonthem  Europe.   But  this  application 
^IHcnlly  adnitted,  and  has  nothing  to  reoommend  it 
J*  *ea  eonwderable  monntain-chain.  and  that  whieh, 
7*  weesion  ai  the  term,  may  be  called  Balkan,  runs 
AdtiMie  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea,  between  the 
49  and  43.   It  begins  on  tbe  sheves  of  the 
*^*ftilf  with  tbe  rocky  peninsuU  of  Babioaoella. 
WtiidBtf  of  OunolB,  and 


tremely  wild  and  alpine  charaetar  in  the  laoiiBtaini  of 
Csona  (pranouBeed  Chema),  Gora.  or  Montenegro,  which 
are  inhabited  by  the  Montenegrins.  Proceeding  farUier 
east,  between  Uw  provinces  of  Servia  and  Albania,  it  seams 
to  inenase  in  height,  in  the  ipountains  of  Perserim,  whiak 
join  the  Shard  Itegh.  or  Kara  Dagh,  the  Hods  Scardas  of 
the  antients.  Tbe  highest  part  of  the  range  lies  itlU 
fbrther  to  the  east,  whrn  it  receives  the  names  <^  Gliu- 
boUn.  Argentaro.  and  Egrisu.  Hen  it  is  supposed  that 
stHne  summits  attain  the  point  of  eternal  snow.  To  t^ 
west  of  the  town  of  86phia.  near  the  sources  of  the  Isker, 
a  tributary  of  tlie  Danube,  and  those  of  the  Struma  (Strymon), 
is  Mount  Orbelus,  9000  feet  above  the  sea,  as  it  is  coniec- 
tored,  which  is  the  highest  known  summit  of  tbe  whole 
system.  From  Mount  Orbelus  the  range  declines  to  the 
south-east,  and  is  called  Dupinaha  Dagh,  but  it  resumes  its 
eastern  direction  again  at  Uie  sources  of  tbe  Maritsa  (tbe 
Hebrua),  and  from  this  point,  to  its  termination  on  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  it  is  called  Balkan,  or  Emineh 
Dagh ;  the  latter  name  is  derived  tram  Ca^  Eminah.  with 
whieh  it  terminates  on  tbe  Blscfc  Sea.  This  portion  <^  the 
range  is  considerably  lower  than  that  ferther  to  the  west, 
and  it  is  thought  thtf  its  mean  height  does  not  exceed  8000 
or  4000  feet  aboTe  the  sea.  It  iGmns  the  Hasmns  ot  the 
C^k  geographocs,  pnbably  so  called  fttm  Its  oold  and 
snowy  dimatew 

This  range,  like  the  whole  mountain-system,  is  distin- 
guished by  craggy  summits  and  steep  siius,  which  rendv 
travelling  in  many  parts  impossible,  and  everywhere  very 
difficult.  Most  of  the  narrow  roads,  of  whioh  only  a  few  are 
passed  in  carriages,  are  made  in  the  dry  beds  of  torrents, 
and  the  traveller  runs  the  risk  of  being  drowned  in  them, 
when  they  an  suddenly  filled  by  heavy  raina.  The  most 
bequented.  or  rather  the  only  pawable  roads  over  it,  an  six 
in  nwiber,  whieh«  iton  east  to  vest,  svooeed  me  anothw  in 
the  iiidkiwing  Older.  The  raad  leading  from  Shnmla,  or 
Shomna  in  Bulgaria,  to  Aldo^  or  Haidos  in  Rum-ili,  olbn 
leas  diffleolties  thui  tbe  oth«i,  as  it  tnverses  the  lowMt 
portion  of  the  range,  and  is  thenfore  the  most  frequented. 
By  this  road  the  Russian  army  passed  tbe  Balkan  in  1839. 
llie  second,  leading  from  Shumla  to  Kaxnabad,  is  much 
more  diffleiUt :  it  unites  with  the  former  to  tbe  south  of 
Kanwbad,  and  then  puses  through  "Wise  and  leads  directly 
to  Constanttnopte.  The  third  road  unites  Timava  on  the 
Yantta,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  with  Selimnia  or  Se- 
limno,  a  commercial  town,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Maritsa 
in  a  narrow  valley  near  the  principal  range,  and  is  also  mueh 
us«l.  The  fourth  road  begins,  likewise,  at  Timava  and  tei^ 
minates  at  Kasanlik,  a  commercial  town  situated  on  the 
Tun^ja.  a  tributary  of  tbe  Maritsa.  Passing  over  a  vary 
elevated  part  of  tha  lange  it  preaents  numerous  difficulties, 
and  is  the  least  frequented.  The  fifth  road  leads  from 
Sdphia,  on  the  Isker,  to  Tatar  Bassrdshick,  aa  the  Maritsa. 
It  passes  through  the  Kapuli  Derhend  (the  Gate  of  the 
G^e),  whioh  is  exeeedingW  narrow,  between  steep  moun- 
tains and  dew  abysses,  ana  is  thou^t  to  be  the  work 
the  Empntw  Triyan.  The  last  three  roads  lead  to  Adrian- 
ople,  and  hence  to  Constantinople.  These  five  roads  traverse 
the  Proper  Balkan.  The  higher  paitim  of  the  range,  ferther 
to  the  west,  is  only  traversed  by  one  road,  which  leads  from 
Piristina,  or  Pristine,  in  Servia,  to  Uakup,  or  Skq>is,  in 
Macedonia.  It  is  (mly  passable  by  mules  and  asses,  but 
mueh  frequented,  being  the  only  road  1^  whish  tbe  praduoe 
<^  Maoadcoiia  is  earned  to  the  north. 

The  Balkan  is  nnitad  to  tbe  mountains  of  Middle  Kun^ 
by  two  ranges.  The  Dinario  Alps,  whioh  sepvate  the  Low- 
lands of  Hongary  from  the  Adriatio  GuU;  join  it  to  the 
Bouitaln  nstem  of  tha  Alps.  This  range  has  its  name 
from  tbe  highest  of  its  mountains,  Mount  Dinars,  whioh 
rises  to  nearly  6000  feet,  uid  ia  very  steep  on  its  western 
deseent.  It  contains  two  great  mountain  ipasseft  the  Great 
Capella  on  the  east  of  Zengh,  and  the  Wellebit  Mountains, 
muthof  the  same  town.  The  Grreat  (Capella  ioins  the  Julii^n 
AlMDMr  2engh.    [See  Dalhatia.] 

By  another  range  the  Balkan  is  united  to  tbe  Carpathians. 
This  chain,  which  as  yet  has  received  no  name,  we  shall 
call  tbe  Bulgarian  Mountains.  It  detaches  itself  from  the 
Balkan  to  tue  north  of  tbe  soureaa  of  the  Maritia,  runs 
north-west,  parallel  to  the  Dupinaha  Dagh,  end  terminates 
in  niuBseious  brandiaa  en  the  Mmka  d  the  Hianuba,  by  whioh 
river  it  is  separated  ban  tbe  Carpathians.  The  mQestw 
Daavba  is  haw,  for  iqnraids  of  QO  mUts  hotween  Golubses 
a«d  lEiodan^  nacmnd  hy  «ha  tva  '  ' 
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wlueli  •xtend  akmg  its  coune.  and  fimu  nmnemu  xnUn 
and  whiripw^.  At  one  plaoe,  called  Deminkapi  (tbe  Ifon 
Gate),  it  u  only  400  feet  fnoad. 

The  eotmtry  between  the  Dinarie  Alps  and  the  Bulgarian 
Hountains,  which  comprehends  the  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bosnia  and  Servia,  lb  a  truly  alpine  r^on,  presenting  only 
high,  steep  mountains,  and  narrow,  deep  valleys.  Its  ^leys 
in  the  southern  districts  run  parallel  to  the  Balkan  chain, 
but  in  the  northern  they  are  transverse  valleys.  None  of 
the  numerous  chains  of  this  tract  are  remarkable  except  the 
Rudnick  Mountains,  which  run  along  the  river  Morava  on 
its  western  bank,  from  south  to  north,  and  have  always 
served  as  a  stronghold  to  the  Servians  in  their  wars  with 
the  Turks.  The  moat  remukable  rivos  of  this  region  are  i 
the  Boena,  Qxb  Drina,  and  the  Morara,  all  afflnenta  cff  the 
Dannbe.  The  Mtn-ava  may  have  a  course  of  SOO  mile^  and 
drains  an  extensive  conntry,  more  than  one-half  of  this 
alpine  region. 

The  country  to  the  east  of  the  Bulgarian  Mountains, 
and  extending  between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube  at  an 
average  breadth  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  not  mountainous, 
but  only  hilly,  with  many  little  plains  between  the  hills. 
Near  the  Danube  it  is  quite  a  plain.  No  considerable  rivers 
traverse  it,  except  the  Isker  (the  Skios  of  Herodotus,  iv.,  49 ; 
and  Oskios  of  Tbucyd.  ii.,  96),  whose  source  is  between  the 
Dupinsha  Dagh  and  the  Bu^arian  Mountains,  and  which 
breaks  through  the  latter  rai^e  before  it  entm  the  hilly 
plain  of  Bulgaria  (Herod,  iv.,  49). 

Three  extensive  and  continuous  ehaiiu  branch  off  from 
the  soufliem  side  of  the  Balkan.  The  most  eastern  de- 
taches itself  fnm  the  principal  range  at  a  distance  of  rather 
more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  Cape  Emtneh,  and  run- 
ning in  a  8outh-east»n  direction,  gradually  approaches  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  it  fenns  the  high  and  rocky 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  Bay  of  Burgas,  and  terminates 
with  the  rooky  hills  on  the  Straits  of  Constantinople.  It 
bears  the  name  of  Strandshea  Mountains,  and,  thongh  not 
of  great  height,  is  difficult  to  pass,  being  very  rocky.  Near 
Wisa  it  is  traversed  by  a  road  already  described.  The  Tekir 
P^h.  or  Tekiri  Hountaiu,  may  be  considered  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  chain.  This  range  branches  off  from  the 
Strandshea  Dagh  at  a  dititanoe  of  atwnt  seventy  miles  west  of 
Constantinople,  and  running  in  a  south-western  direction, 
and  awntnching  very  near  £e  Sea  of  Ibnum  (Propontis), 
it  dividiBS  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  nnfliem  termi- 
nates at  Cape  Paxi,  north  of  the  Bar  of  Saras,  and  the 
southern  in  the  peninsula  of  Oallipoli  (Cnetsonesns  Thrada). 
This  chain  merely  consists  of  hills. 

The  second  great  range  issuing  from  the  Balkan  branches 
off  at  the  sources  of  the  Maritza,  between  23°  and  24°  £. 
long.,  and  runs  Ukewise  to  the  south-east;  but  befnie  it 
reaches  the  shores  of  the  Archipelago,  it  turns  to  the  east, 
and  in  this  direction,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  sea- 
coast,  it  advances  to  the  very  banks  of  the  Maritza,  where 
it  terminates  opposite  a  branch  of  the  Tekir  Dagh.  One  of 
its  lateral  branches  forms  the  Cape  of  Maronea.  Thisolmin 
rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  is  called  Despoto  : 
part  of  it  is  the  Rhodope  of  the  antients. 

The  tract  of  oountiy  whioh  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Strand- 
shea,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Despoto  Dagh,  and  has  for  ite 
northern  boondaiy  the  Balkan,  and  for  its  southern  the 
Tekir  Dagh,  is  a  spacious  close  vall^,  and  may,  in  this 
xnpeet,  be  compared  wiUi  Transsylvania  and  with  Bohemia, 
like  these  last  named  countries,  it  is  traversed  by  numerous 
ranges  of  hilts ;  between  which  ranges  there  are  long  and 
wide  valleys  and  some  extensive  plains,  rich  in  the  produc- 
tions of  southern  Europe.  This  country  is  drained  by  the 
Maritsa  (Hebrus)  and  its  tributaries,  among  which  the 
Tundja  and  the  Arda  are  the  largest.   [See  Maritza,] 

The  most  western  of  the  three  chains  which  branch  off 
from  the  Balkan  is  by  for  the  most  extensive,  and  must  be 
considered  as  a  separate  mountain  system.  It  separates 
Albania  from  Macedimia  and  Thessalia,  and  its  most  south- 
em  branches  extend  through  the  northern  part  of  Greece, 
terminatii^  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and  at 
Gape  Colonna  (Suninm  of  the  antients):  not  having  a 
proper  name,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  that  of  the  Alba- 
nian and  Macedonian  range,  [See  MAcsnoinA  and 
Gbbbck.] 

Tho  country  which  extends  between  the  Albanian-Maee- 
donian  Mountains  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  from  Cape  Sabion- 
eeUo  to  Cape  lan^uetta,  comprehending  Albania  Fn^r, 
€r  the  utient  IBynenm,  ii  A»  mort  mmmtainoiu  ooimtrT  in 


Enn^  Hie  monntaiDS,  Uumgh  probably  none  of  thair 
summits  attain  the  Une  of  eternal  snow,  are  high,  their 
asoent  very  steep,  often  perpendicular,  and  the  valleys 
between  them  veir  narrow  and  winding.  There  are  no 
plains;  and  the  stunres  themselves  are  everywhere  high 
and  rocky.  Those  valleys  which  lie  near  the  principal  chain 
run  parallel  to  it,  as  thoee  in  which  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Dtin  descend ;  but  along  the  coast  they 
are  transverse,  extending  east  and  west.  The  principu 
rivers  which  drain  this  mountain  region  are  the  Drin,  the 
Scombi,  and  the  Volutza.   [See  Albania.] 

The  extensive  region  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Albanian-Macedonian  range  and  to  the  nixth 
of  the  Volutza  Mountains  (the  latter  of  which  extend  from 
this  range  eastward,  in  about  40"  lat^  and  terminate  with 
Mount  Olyra|)U8),  extending  to  the  Despoto  Dagh  Hid 
the  great  chain  of  the  Balkan,  comprehends  the  aotient 
Macedonia  and  gteat  part  of  Thrace,  and  is  inly  moun- 
tainous near  the  great  ranges  which  enclose  it.  Ilie  other 
parts,  though  extremely  uneven,  rise  only  into  hills,  wilJi 
the  exception  of  Kastagnatz  Dagh  or  Mount  Fangaius,  ' 
which  traverses  nearly  the  middle  of  the  countty,  and  ter- 
minates on  the  peninsula  called  by  the  Greeks  Cfaalcidiee : 
Mount  Athos  may  be  considered  as  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  chain. 

The  natural  riches  of  this  extensive  mountain  system  are 
very  imperfecUy  known.  The  silver  an^  gold  mines  worked 
by  the  antients  are  not  now  known.  Yet,  in  some  ^nts, 
mines  of  this  deseriptim  are  worked,  as  at  Kostendil  or 
Giustendil,  not  ikr  firam  the  souroes  of  the  Karasa  Stmma, 
in  the  Egrisu  Dagh.  In  the  same  range,  farther  to  the 
west,  are  considerable  mines  of  copper,  wbidi  are  also  found 
in  the  Emineh  Dagh,  near  Shumk,  and  probably  in  other 
places.  Iron  seems  also  to  be  abundant,  and  is  got  from 
the  Dupinsha  Dagh,  near  the  place  which  has  given  to  this 
range  its  name.  In  man^  parts  there  are  mines  of  lead, 
and  in  others  rock-salt  m  great  abundance.  Marble  ia 
abundant  in  the  southern  ranges. 

BALKH,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Bokhara,about  twenty- 
five  miles  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  1800  feet  above  the  sea ; 
the  town  stands  on  a  gentle  declivity,  sloping  towards  the 
river.  The  remains  of  its  former  ma^iflcence  oover  a  space 
of  about  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  They  consist  of  foUen 
mosques  and  decayed  tombs,  vfaich  have  been  built  of  sun- 
dried  bricks:  there  are  no  ruins  prior  to  the  age  ttlVobam- 
medanism. 

By  the  inhabitanto  of  the  sutronnding  countries,  Balkh 
is  called  '  Mother  of  Cities,'  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Kyamoors,the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  After 
theconquestof  Alexander  the  Great,  it  flourished  under  the 
nameoi  Zariaspa  or  Bactra  (Strabo,  p.  516),  witha  dynas^ 
of  Grecian  kings.   In  the  third  century  of  the  Christian 
sera,  Artaxerxes  the  Persian  had  his  authority  acknow- 
ledged in  a  great  assembly  held  at  Bolkh.   It  continued 
subject  to  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the 
head  of  the  Magi,  till  the  followers  of  Zoroaster  were  over^ 
thrown  by  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs.   Its  inhabitants 
were  butcbeved  in  cold  blood  by  Jenghis  Khan;  Timur, 
who  took  Balkh,  attached  it  to  his  empire.  (Cberefeddia 
All,  by  P.  de  H  Croix,  diap.  i.,  p.  26.)   It  fbnned  the 
government  of  Anrungaebe  m  fais  youth,  and  was  at  last 
mveded  by  the  great  Nadir,    On  the  establishment  of 
the  Dooranee  monarchy,  after  his  death,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Afghans ;  and  within  the  last  ten  yean  hats 
been  seized  hy  the  king  of  Bokhara,  whose  deputy  now 
governs  it.   The  present  population  does  not  amount  to 
2000  souls,  who  are  chiefly  natives  of  Caubul,  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Kara  noukur,  a  description  of  mUitia 
established  here  by  the  A%han8:  there  are  also  a  few 
Arabs.   The  Koondooz  chief,  who  possessed  the  city  jnior 
to  its  falling  into  ihe  bands  of  the  Bokbarees,  marched  off  a 
great  portion  of  its  population  ;  and  by  still  threatening  an 
attack  on  it,  has  caused  most  of  those  left  behind  to  fly  tc 
the  neighbouringvillages. 

Tbn  circuit  iMT  Balkh  appears  to  have  ccmtained  namenna 
gardens,  wldoh  inereasea  its  siie  widioat  adding  to  its 
ptqinilation;  and  from  the  fiail  material  of  which  the  build- 
ings are  oonstruetM,  h  does  not  af^iear  XhtA  it  ever  was  c 
substantial  oity.  TlMre  an  three  large  coU^es  of  handsomt 
structure,  now  in  a  state  of  deca^.  A  mud  wall  surround) 
the  present  town ;  outside  of  which  are  ruins  on  every  aide 
to  the  extent  trf' about  two  miles,  Thecitad^MorAtoa  tfa< 
iiorthemsid4ba8beeuoaiistruotid.iiiftiii«ttaididg^le»  y« 
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napliMofwtilrangth.  There  isattooeofwhitomwUe 
ia  it  vhkh  it  jniated  out  as  the  thnme  of  Kyamoon,  or 

Cynu. 

The  jira  of  Balkh,  Adirnah  or  Dehos  (the  uitient  Bac- 
tnis),  which  gmve  name  to  the  city  and  province,  rises  in  the 
moiuiUios  of  the  Hindoo  Koofth,  and  enters  the  plain  of 
ToorkisUo  about  six  mites  south  of  Balkh.   According  to 
QutDttu  Cortius  (viL  4)  it  formerly  washed  the  walls  of 
the  torn,  or.  acocvding  to  Strabo,  ran  through  it;  but 
this  u  not  the  ease  at  present ;  for  at  the  point  where 
it  leaves  the  mountains  it  is  distributed  with  great  labour 
over  the  whole  district  by  numerous  canals  (said  to  be 
o^teen  in  number),  and  conducted  to  the  city»  and  also  to 
Muar  and  Akbdin  on  each  side  of  it,   AUwhu  is  about 
fi^  miles  fom  Balkh,  but  n(nie<tf  the  other  canals  eiUend 
u  br,  though  the  waters  ol  soma  trii^  half  way  ibwn  to 
the  Oxos,  and  aiRint  a  snpp^  of  water  to  the  roving  Toork- 
mans.  The  gentle  slope  of  the  land  towards  the  Oxus 
aSbrds  great  farilitiea  for  irrigating  the  country,  the  soil  ot 
iFbich  is  rich  axkd  productive,  and  will  account  for  the  great 
popnlatioa  and  vast  fertiUty  that  once  existed  in  tl^  pn^ 
vioee.  Many  of  the  canals  are  scarcely  now  disoorarable, 
bsing  nearly  choked  up.    They  frequently  overflow  and 
lezve  marshes,  which  may  account  for  the  unhealthineas  of 
the  country :  intermittent  fevers  and  rheumatism  are  very 
neralent.  In  June  the  thermometer  did  not  rise  above  80°. 
Wheat  ripens  in  that  month,  and  the  stalks  grow  as  high 
ask  England.    The  fruit  of  Balkh  is  most  luscious,  par- 
tioilariy  the  apricots,  which  are  nearly  as  iax^e  as  apples  ; 
a  dullmg  will  purchase  a  thousand,  and  with  iced  water 
Aey  ane  great  luxuries,  though  dangoraus  aam.   Snow  is 
might  in  quantities  from  the  mountains  soutfi  of  Balkh. 
Peaian  coins,  as  well  as  those  of  the  empeimcf  Hindustan* 
ue  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  it  is  remarkaUe,  that  in 
die  eoan tries  north  of  the  Hindoo  Kooah,  the  eunent 
ceinage  of  the  present  time  is  that  of  the  empenws  of  Ddhi, 
«ho  nled  prkx-  to  the  age  of  Nadir.   The  trees,  fruit,  and 
com  ot  BaUth  have  a  great  celebrity ;  and  its  hones  are 
equally  famed.   Balkh  yields  no  revenue  to  the  crown  of 
Bokhara;  the  scanty  returns  from  it,  amounting  to  about 
ISJIotH^  are  granted  to  the  chief  who  protects  it. 
Balkh  is  in  36°  48'  N.  kit.,  and  67°  18'  £.  long. 
(Bumes  s  TVavtffil  into  Bokhara,  <$v.) 
BALLAD,  in  poetry,  a  popular  song  or  roundelay,  gene- 
n&T  mug  in  the  streets.   Bishop  Percy  says,  the  English 
von  ballad  is  evidently  from  the  Renoh  baladi,  as  the 
hlkr  is  frcKn  the  Italian  balbta;  whieh  tiie  Cniaea  dic- 
tsaaij  defines  '  Canzone  ehe  si  eanta  ballando,'  a  song 
shiA  is  sung  during  a  dance.   But  he  adds  that  the  wtm 
ffon  to  luve  bad  an  earlier  origin :  ^  in  the  decline  of 
the  Romaa  empire,  these  trivial  songs  were  called  baUittea 
■ad  M/^toiMs.    *  Ballisteum.'  Salmasius  says,  *  is  properly 

to'ifi'ma,  Gr.  ^aXXmruov,  Awit  rov  ^oXXl^w  fiaOStaria 

Mbiitio.  BaUistium  igitur  est  quod  vulgo  voeamus 

^tBtt;  nam  inde  deducta  vox  nostra.*  (Percy,  Rel.  qf 
Jac  Eng.  Poet.  8to.,  1 794,  vol.  i.,  p.  xcviiL  Salmas.  Not. 
aflitit.  Aug.  Script,  vi.,  p.  439.) 

Ballads  and  rude  poetry  have  been,  in  all  countries,  the 
(nfieit  memorials  of  public  transactions  ;  and  in  the  savage 
nieof  each  were  invariably  used  to  rouse  and  perpetuate 
*Uitialspirit  TacitusteUsu8thatArminiU8,lwigafWrhi8 
*»>h,wai  renembered  in  the  rude  songs  of  his  country  {An- 
^v.SSi);  and  the  wme  writer  informs  us  that  ballads  were 
^■<b1j  annals  blown  among  the  antient  Germans.  They 
"^attedition,  he  adds,  that  Hercules  visited  those  parts, 
y^they  sing  his  praises,  when  rushing  to  battle,  in  pre- 
■RSK  to  all  other  heroes.    (De  Morio,  Germ.,  sect.  ii. 
i-)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  speaking  of  the  Northern  writers 
''^amewhat  later  perUxl  than  this,  says  they  drew  the 
^iWiiU  of  their  history  from  Runic  songs.   Tiie  Scandi- 
J^BB  bad  their  Scalds,  whose  business  it  was  to  compose 
"iidi,  in  which  they  also  celebrated  the  warlike  achieve- 
of  their  ancestors.    Similar  panegyrists  of  warrior- 
^  oiited  in  Gaul.  Britain,  Wales,  and  Ireland ;  and  it 
^ube  forgotten  that  when  Edward  I.  formed  the  plan 
*^iiug  W^es  to  subjection,  he  thought  it  necessai^  to 
the  bards.    Their  compositions,  however,  survived ; 
y»vrinr  as  late  as  Queeu  Kiiab^'s  time,  describing 
f^Waks.  says,  '  Upon  the  Sundays  and  holidays  the 
**Nirf  nil  aorta  of  men,  women,  and  children  of  every 
'**^«ae  la  meet  in  sundry  plaoes,  either  on  some  hill 
***iMe  of  some  mountain,  where  their  harpers  and 
^**»d^  them  stngs  of  the  doings  of  thnr  ancestors.' 


(BUii's  Orig.  Lett,  iff  Eng.  Hiet.,  Sod  lar.,  toL  iiL.  p.  48^ 
Even  in  the  New  world,  the  American  savages  had  their 

war-sougs  and  rude  poetry,  in  which  they  tnag  the  praisei 
of  those  who  had  fought  and  died  for  their  country.  Gar- 
cilasso  de  la  Vega  says,  that  in  writing  his  history  of  Pern 
he  availed  himself  of  old  songs  and  ballads,  whian  a  prin- 
OBSs  of  the  race  of  their  Incas  taught  him  to  get  by  heart  in 
his  in&ncy. 

In  process  of  time,  as  manners  refined,  the  hillad  in  evtay 
country  by  degrees  included  a  wider  range  of  subjects; 
it  was  no  longer  solely  employed  in  rehearsing  vuonnis 
deeds,  but  included  in  its  rhymes  the  marvellous  tale  oi  the 
wild  adventure,  occasionally  becoming  the  vehicle  of  senti- 
ment and  pasntm;  and  no  festivity  was  esteemed  complete 
among  our  anoestors  in  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteen^ 
centuries,  which  was  net  set  off  with  the  exareise  the 
minstvd's  talents,  who  usually  sang  his  ballad  to  his  own 
or  some  other  harp,  and  was  every  where  received  with 
respect. 

As  intaUectoal  gratification  advaneed,  however,  these 
rude  performances  gradually  lost  their  attraotiai  with  the 
superior  ranks  in  society. 

'  When  language  became  refined,'  says  Dr.  Aikin, '  and 
poetical  taste  elevated  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  the  subjects  of  the  epic  muse  were  no 
longer  drest  in  the  homely  garb  of  the  popular  ballad,  hut 
assumed  the  borrowed  ornkment  and  stately  air  of  heroic 
poetry,  and  every  poetical  attempt  in  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful oast  was  an  imitation  of  the  classic  models.  The 
native  poetry  of  the  country  was  reserved  merely  for  the 
humwons  and  burlesque,  and  the  term  ballad  was  brought, 
by  custom,  to  signify  a  oomic  stny,  told  in  low  fiuniliar  wn- 
guaoe,  and  aoeom[Ksnled  by  a  dndl  trivial  tune.  It  was 
muon  used  by  the  wits  of  Uie  time  as  a  vehide  for  laughable 
ridicule  and  mirthftil  satire ;  and  a  great  variety  of  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  thi»  kind  of  writing  is  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  witty  era  of  English  genius,  which  I  take  to  be  com- 
prehenmd  between  the  beginning  of  Charles  II.'s  reign 
and  the  times  of  Swift  and  Prior.  Since  that  period,  the 
genius  of  the  age  has  ehiefiy  been  characterised  by  the  cor- 
rect, elegant,  and  tender ;  and  a  real  or  affeotecl  taste  for 
beautiful  simplidW^  has  almost  universally  prevailed.* 
{Bs»aytoH  Song  Writing.   8vo.   London,' 1770.) 

In  the  further  progress  of  literary  taste,  these  compo- 
sitions came  to  be  considered  as  o^ects  of  curiosity,  on 
account  of  the  insight  they  affinrded  into  the  manners  and 
modes  of  thinking  of  remote  times ;  while  the  strokes  of 
nature  with  which  they  aboimded,  and  the  artless  simpUd^ 
and  streni^  ot  their  language  excited  the  admiration  of 
liberal  critics.  When,  tlwrerore.  they  had  long  ceased  tu 
be  current  in  popular  song  or  recitation,  they  were  carefully 
collected  by  poetical  antiquaries,  and  elucidated  by  historical 
notes;  and  thus  a  secondary  importance  was  attached  to 
them  scarcely  inferior  to  that  which  they  possessed  when 
chanted  to  the  harp  of  the  minstoel.  (See  Aikin's  Buay 
preficedtohu  Voeal poetry.   8vo.  London.  1810.) 

Among  numerous  other  coUecticxis  of  our  own  national 
ballads,  Percy's  Relimtet,  Evans's  Old  Balladi,  Hittorical 
and  Narrative,  and  Ritaon's  Antient  Songs  Jrom  the  time 
0/ Henry  IJI.,  aXxoA  conspicuotts.  Pinkerton,  Jamieson, 
and  Finlay  have  collected  the  Seotiieh  BaUade;  and  Sir 
Walter  Soott  the  partioulw  Minttrelty  the  SetUUeh 
Border.  Of  those  of  other  countries  we  cannot  omit  the 
Spanish  ballads  so  frequently  quoted  by  Z^rcy  flnm  Hiet. 
de  tag  Civilee  Guerrae  de  Oranada,  Madr.,  1694 ;  and  the 
CoUeccion  de  Poesiai  CattelUmat  anterioreg  at  Siglo  XV,, 
by  D.  Tomaa  Antonio  Sanchez,  3  vols.  8vo.,  Madr.,  1779  ; 
among  the  Italians  the  Canti  Camaedaieschi  of  the  time 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  8vo.,  1559  ;  and  among  the  antient 
ballads  of  the  North,  the  Altddntache  Heldenlieder,  Hal- 
laden  und  Miirehen,  iiberseUt  von  Wilhelm  Carl  Grimm, 
8vo.,  Heidelb.,  1811.  St.  Cmsari  and  the  monks  of  Hieres 
collected  the  remains  and  bii^raphies  of  the  minstrels  of 
Provence ;  ind  the  canon  Hanesse  those  of  the  Swabian 
poets. 

Ritson  says  the  number  of  our  own  antient  printed  songs 
and  ballads  which  have  pwished  must  be  considerable.  Very 
few  exist  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  rei^  of  James,  or  even 
of  Cheiies  I.  Being  printed  oiily  on  smgle  sheeu,  which 
would  fall  chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  who  had  no 
better  method  of  preserving  their  favourite  compositions 
Uian  by  pasting  them  upon  the  wall,  their  destructkm  ia 
easily  aeoount^  ftar.  Tne  pxaetiee  of  copeetiog  then^  into 
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books  did  DOt  tike  ptaee  till  after  Qne«  Btizabetii's  time, 
and  is  prolAbly  owing  to  Johnson  and  Betaney  (great  bal- 
lad-mongers), who  when  they  were  advanced  in  yean,  and 
incapable,  perhaps,  of  producing  anything  of  merit,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  collecting  their  mote 
juvenile  or  happier  compositions  into  little  penny  books, 
entitled  Oarlands;  of  these,  being  popular,  and  often  re- 
printol,  many  are  still  extant,  particularly  in  the  Pepysian 
Ubiory.   (Dw.  on  Ant.  Songt  andAbmc,  p.lxxiL) 

The  earliest  ballad  now  remaining  in  toe  English  lan- 
guage is  believed  to  be  a '  Cuckow  Song'  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  teign  of  Henry  III.   The  song  wUI  q^ieak  for 

Snmer  ti  tcunen  In, 
Lhndft  ilBK  ouecu ; 
Gnnreth  led  and  bkm  eth  ned 
Ami  aprtniith  Uie  wdi  nu> 
Hng  ciiecn. 

Awe  brtrth  tttet  lunU 

I.houth  artcr  calvicn, 
Bulluc  iterLeth, 
Biicki  verteth, 
Uuiie  uug  cooeu ; 
Cueeu,  cuccu ; 
Wei  lingea  thu  eiiceu, 
Ne  nrtit  thn  oKtet  no. 

f.  e.  Summer  is  come  in ;  loud  sings  the  cuckoo ;  now  the 
seed  grows,  and  the  mead  blows  (i.e.  is  in  flower),  and  the 
wood  springs.  The  ewe  bleats  after  the  lamb ;  the  calf 
lows  after  the  cow  j  the  bullock  starts,  the  buck  verts  (*'.«. 
goes  to  haibour  in  the  fern) ;  merrily  sings  the  cuckoo. 
Well  singest  thon,  enekoo.  Hayest  thott  never  cease.  <See 
Rttson's  aitt  Sna^  on  Naiional  Son/ft  pref.  to  his  Select 
Coll.  of  Bng.  Son^t,  8va  London,  1?8S,  vol.  i.  p.  ilvii. 

The  earliest  specimen  of  Scottish  song,  after  the  Scots 
spoke  the  English  language,  is  preserved  in  the  Rhyming 
Chronicle  of  Andrew  Wyntown,priorofLochlflven,  written, 
its  is  generally  supposed,  about  the  year  1420.  in  which 
he  relates  the  song  which  was  made  on  Alexander  III. 
who  was  killed  by  a  iall  from  his  horse  in  1386.  Ritson  has 
given  it  in  the  Hist.  Estay  pief.  to  his  ScotHth  Songs, 
vol.  i.,  p.  xxiv.   (See  Alkxandxr  III.,  vol.  L,  p.  306.) 

The  earliest  English  song,  separately  printed  upon  a 
single  sheet,  is  believed  to  be  one  upon  the  downfall  of 
Thomas  Lmd  Cromwell,  aj>.  1 540. 

An  ingemoiu  Ptoohman,  M.  Heiunier  de  Querion,  pro- 
jeeted  writing  tLt  history  of  lua  conntiy  by  a  dironol(^cal 
series  of  s<mgs  and  ballada. 

The  effect  of  the  ballad  in  raising  the  passions  has  been 
known,  and  fUt  even  in  late  times.  The  '  Marseillois 
Hymn,'  and  Bums's  song  of  *  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace 
bled,*  are  sufficient  proob  of  this.  Andrew  Fletcher,  of 
Saltoun,  spe^  of  a  wise  person  whom  he  knew, '  who  be- 
lieved that  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  make  all  the  beiUads, 
he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
(Polit.rForha,  6V0.  p.  266.  Gtas^.1749.) 

BAIiLAP,  in  music,  a  short  air.  repeated  to  two  or  more 
stanzas,  simile  in  omstniction,  thnefore  confined  in  modu- 
lation, and  having  an  aoeompaniment  of  a  strictly  subotdi- 
nate  kind.  Whea  an  air,  or  its  accompaniment,  is  florid,  or 
modulates  into  unrelated  keys, — when,  in  short,  either 
assumes  a  more  daborate  form,  the  conpositioo  generally 
takes  ihe  name  of  aong,  or  canionet,  even  when  several 
stanzas  are  repeated  to  the  same  melody,  [See  Song,  and 
Cankomxt.] 

BALLAST  (Danish,  Bagicut ;  German.  Dutch,  and 
Swedish,  Boitol;  French,  Italian,  Savorra;  Spa- 

nish. Lattre ;  Portuguese,  Laxtro ;  Russian,  Balast),  a 
term  used  to  denote  any  heavy  material  placed  in  a  ship's 
hold  with  the  object  of  sinking  her  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  of  thereby  rendering  her  capable  of  carrying  sail 
without  danger  of  being  overset.  Ships  are  said  to  be  in 
ballast  when  they  sail  without  a  cargo,  having  on  board 
only  the  stores  and  other  articles  requisite  for  the  use  of  the 
vessel  ud  cnw.  as  well  as  of  any  passengers  who  may  be 
l»ooeeding  with  htt  upon  the  vovage.  In  favour  of  vessels 
thus  cireumsturad  it  is  usual  to  di^oase  with  many 
formalities  at  the  cnstom-houaes  of  the  porta  of  departure 
and  entry,  and  to  remit  the  payment  of  certain  dues  and 
gutebaiges  which  ate  levied  upon  ships  having  eai^;oes  on 

By  a  recent  regulation,  a  foreign  vessel  proceeding  from  a 
British  port  may  take  on  board  chalk  as  ballast ;  and  shall 
not  be  Donsideied  as  other  than  a  ship  in  ballast  in  conse- 
qnence  <tf  her  having  on  board  a  small  quantity  of  goods  of 


British  manufacture  for  the  private  use  of  the  master  and 
crew,  and  not  by  way  of  merchandise,  but  such  goods  must 
not  exceed  in  value  20/.  for  the  master,  lOL  for  the  mate, 
and  &l.  for  each  of  the  crew. 

Regulations  have  at  various  times  been  made  in  diflerent 
porta  and  countries  determining  the  modes  in  wnich  ships 
may  be  supplied  with  ballast,  and  in  what  manner  Chey 
may  discharge  the  same ;  such  regulations  bein^  neces- 
sary to  prevent  ii^jury  to  harbours.  It  has  likewise  been 
sometimes  attempted  to  convert  ihe  supply  (tf  materials  for 
ballast  into  a  monopoly.  In  voL  xx.  of  Ryroer's  Foedera, 
p.  93,  of  the  year  1636,  we  And  a  proclamation  by  King 
Ctutflfls  L,  ordering  *  that  none  Bhall  bay  any  ballast  out  of 
the  river  Tbames  out  a  person  app<ftnted  by  him  for  that 
purpose,'  and  this  appointment  was  sold  for  the  king's  profit. 
Since  that  time,  the  soil  of  the  river  Thames  from  London 
Bridge  to  the  sea  has  been  vested  in  the  corporation  of  the 
IVinity  House,  and  a  fine  of  1 0/.  may  be  recovered  from  any 
person  for  every  ton  of  ballast  which  he  may  take  out  of  the 
river,  within  those  limits,  without  the  authority  of  that  cor- 
poration. Ships  may  take  on  board  *  land  ballast '  from  any 
quarries  or  pits  east  of  Woolwich,  upon  paying  one  penny 
per  ton  to  the  Trinity  House.  For  river  ballast,  the  ooi^- 
ration  are  autiiorised  by  Act  of  Pariiament  (3  Qeo.  IV.  a  liu) 
to  charge  according  to  the  following  rates: — 

For  even  ton  (20  cwt.)  of  ballast,  not  being  washed  bal- 
last, curied  to  any  ship  or  vessel  empk^ed  in  the  ooal  trade, 
tl»  sum  of  It. 

For  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  odier  British  ship  or 

vessel,  the  sum  of  Is. 

FiHT  every  such  ton,  carried  to  any  foieign  dup  or  vessel, 
the  sum  of  U.  Id. 

For  every  ton  (Swashed  ballast,  double  the  above  rates  are 
chargeable,  in  each  case  respectively. 

Fiulher  sums  are  chargeable : — For  every  ton  delivered 
in.  or  unladen  from,  the  inward  East  or  West  India  Dock, 
lOd.;  if  in  or  from  the  outward  East  or  West  India  Dock, 
the  London  Dock,  the  Commercial  Dock,  the  East  Ckmntiy 
Dock,  the  City  Canal,  the  Suny  Canal,  or  the  Regents 
Onal.  Ad. 

The  receipts  of  the  Trinity  Corporation  from  this  source, 
in  1832,  were  25,000/.,  and  their  expenses  23,000/..  but  thia 
revenue  is  necessarily  fluctuating.  In  the  preceding  year 
(1831)  it  produced,  after  payment  of  all  charges,  6498^  le, 
lOdL 

The  baltest  of  all  ships  or  vessels  coming  mto  the  Thames 
must  be  unladen  into  a  lighter,  and  if  any  ballast  be  thrown 
into  the  river,  the  master  of  the  vessel  whence  it  is  thrown 
is  liable  to  a  fine  20/.  Some  regulation  similar  to  this  is 
usually  enforced  in  every  port 

Some  art  is  required  in  properly  ballasting  a  ship.  The 
quantity  required  by  different  vessels  of  the  same  tonnage 
varies  according  to  their  shape  or  build.  If  any  great  quan- 
ti^  of  heavy  ballast,  such  as  lead  or  iron,  is  deposited  in  the 
bottom  of  tile  hold,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  placed  so 
low  that  the  vessel  will  labour  and  roll  violently  in  the  sea, 
and  in  bad  weather  will  be  in  danger  of  being  dismasted : 
it  will  besides  impair  her  sailing  qualities.  A  ship  thus 
ballasted  is  said  to  be  too  stiff.  On  the  contrary,  when  a 
ship  has  too  little  ballast,  or  this  is  so  disposed  as  to  r^se 
the  centre  of  gravity  too  h^h.  equal  danger  will  arise :  she 
is  then  said  to  be  too  crank.  The  art  of  properly  ballasting 
ships  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravitv  so  as  to  be 
neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  and  as  this  will  in  a  great 
measure  depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  any  particular  directions  concerning  it.  bat  the 
task  should  be  confided  to  experienced  hands. 

Ships  that  take  on  board  cargoes  of  light  goods  require 
also  some  portion  of  ballast,  in  order  to  lower  them  suffi- 
ciently in  ue  water,  and  by  adjusting  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  enable  them  to  carry  with  saf^  the  necessary  proas  of 
sail. 

(Hume's  Laws  qf  the  CuHoms;  Report  of  Committee  qf 
House  (f  Lords  on  Lights  and  Harbour  Dues;  Mortimer's 
DieHonary  ;  M'CuUocn's  DwHonary.) 

BALLAST-OFFICB  CORPORATION.  DUBUN, 
or,  more  comctly,  the  Corporation  for  Preserving  and  Im- 
proving the  Port  of  DuUin.  This  Board  was  created,  in 
1766.  by  the  Act  26  Geo.  III.  c.  19  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
and  consists  of  twenty-three  members,  viz. :  '  The  lord  mayor 
and  sheriffs,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  threo 
aldermen,  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  from  their  own 
body,  and  seventeen  members  who  were  appointed,  in  tha 
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lntiaitiBM,l7  the  Act  of  InflorpontMn,  and  who  m,  m 
■11  fobne  TicuMMs,  empowered  to  elect  new  memben,  but 
leeTingthedtirmembenaamembenoftbeBoard.'  Among 
the  menleeo  members  of  the  Board  are  two  peen;  the  le- 
nuanderanpriomMilly  merchants  of  Ehiblin. 

TbuidMectea  boaj  iseodowed  with  extensive  powen 
to  euUe  it  to  cany  on  the  works  and  to  improve  the  port 
of  AiUiD;  besides  which,  it  has  an  exclusive  right,  similar 
to  that  raerdsed  by  the  Corpamticn  of  the  Trinity  House  in 
Xdidon,  of  supplying  with  ballast  all  vessels  sailing  from 
the  put  of  Dublin.   In  1810  the  management  of  all  the 
%ht-hooses  on  the  coast  of  Ireland  was  transferred  from 
w  Comniissionpn  of  Customs  to  the  Ballast-OfSce  Corpo- 
ration in  Dublin,  which,  however,  exercises  this  part  of  its 
duty  subject  to  the  control  and  direction  of  the  elder 
bretbrea  of  the  Trinity  House  in  London.   The  examina- 
Mm  and  ^eagdog  of  pilots  for  the  port  of  DubUn  is  also  per- 
Ibniied.  according  to  the  pravisions  of  the  before-mentioned 
art  of  parliament,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bidlast-Office 
Caporation. 

the  Board  is  empowered  to  demand  and  receive  If.  per 
ton  from  all  foreign  vessels,  6d.  per  ton  from  national  ves- 
sels emfdoyed  in  foreign  trade,  and  id.  per  ton  from  all 
coasting  vessels  and  collier*,  which  enter  the  harbour  of 
Dublin,  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  preserving  and  im- 
ptoring  the  port  Power  is  likewise  given  to  charge  to  British 
TesseU  U.  pm  ton,  and  to  foreign  vessels  1/.  4d.  per  ton, 
^  bU  tbe  ballast  supplied.  The  Board  likewise  collects  Uie 
light  does  from  nil  vessels  sailing  to  or  from  ports  in  Ire- 
mi.  The  revenue  from  this  source  amountM  in  1833  to 

The  Ballast-Board  has  greatly  improved  the  port  of  Dub- 
lio,  by  rebuildiDC  the  walk  <tf  the  river  Lifty,  and  by  deep- 
aang  its  ehann^.  In  the  beginning  of  1 834  a  vary  exten- 
STe  work  of  the  latter  kind  was  undertaken,  in  the  execution 
or  vbieh  powerful  steam  machinery  is  employed.  Since 
1920  Uk  Board  has  expended,  for  the  erection  of  light- 
houid  and  the  building  of  floating  lights,  the  sum  of 
183,270^  vfaieh  ha*  been  defrayed  out  of  the  surplus  dues, 
3S  there  is  no  debt  owing  by  the  Board,  for  light-houses. 
There  are  now  thirty-five  lights  supported  by  the  Ballast- 
Boan^  three  of  which  are  floating  lights.  Vessels  engaged 
in  fiireigD  trade,  or  on  what  are  c^led  over-sea  voyagee, 
1*S  tonrds  the  expense  of  these  lights  one  fiirthing  per 
too  Air  each  Itght-bouse  passed :  the  same  charge  \a  m^e  on 
wrtiBg-TBsaito  when  loaded,  bat  if  i^roeeading  in  ballut, 
ttij  one-half  the  nta  »  demanded  flNm  the  liStar  Amu  oi 

BALLET,  n  theatrical  representation,  in  which  a  story  u 
^}>Y  gesture  aocximpaniea  by  charaoteristio  or  iUuitiative 
BUBie,  and  to  which  danmng  (as  mere  saltaUon),  loenery, 

^mvationa.  Sec,  are  the  accessories. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  word,  and  even  for  its  pronun- 
utioD,  to  the  French,  who  had  it  from  the  Italian,  oallare. 
Is  dance ;  the  latter  having  been  derivad  from  fiMJ^up, 
■hich  has  the  same  meaning. 

The  French  enumerate  three  kinds  of  bailet,  namely,  the 
«wsf  daeiiom^  or  baUet-vantotmnu ;  the  opera-baUet ; 
^  the  amedie-ballet.  llie  two  last  are  not  now  in  use : 
^  Snt  is  that  above  described,  and  the  only  true  ballet ; 
«  ihoie  which  cooaist  of  little  else  than  eteps,  leaps, 
^■'Miritet,  and  gmtnehaUt  are  unworthy  of  the  name,  and, 
>»  diverti*Memen»  ;  in  which,  as  Rousseau  remarks, 
we  is  DO  subject,  no  eonnexion,  and  the  beat  performers 
jou  nothing,  but  that  they  dance  wdl.  These,  however, 
the  name  of  ballet,  are  what  are  now  most  commonly 
Pi^Kti  at  the  King's  Theatre ;  where  dist«tion  of  tho 
f^UB  and  unnatural  action  being  more  applauded  than 
^atioD  and  true  ^acefUlness,  nave  almost  superseded 

'A  ballet,'  says  U.  Noverre,  who  by  Oarrick  was  called 
'V  ^nAtpeare  o/  Dance,  '  perfect  in  all  its  parts,  is  a 
t^^n,  drawn  from  life,  of  the  manners,  dresses,  cere- 
^tti  and  customs  of  all  nations  :  it  must,  therefore,  be  a 
'^!^  pantomime,  and  through  the  eyes  apeak  to  the 
^wl  of  the  apeetattNT ;  and  being  a  rwular  icpresen- 

~Konitht,  as  far  as  is  possible,  to  be  under  the  general 
the  drama.   If  it  does  not  point  out  with  perspi- 

*^«d  without  the  aid  of  a  program,  the  passions  and 
it  i>  intended  to  dewribe,  it  is  a  divertissement,  a 

2^Baf  danoea,  and  nothing  bettn.'   {tttina  wr  la 

nnuie  ■  a  eoutituent  part  of  a  good  ballrt; 


it  supplies  the  lugpage  which  action  alone  cannot  ipeaL 

and  IS  grave  or  li^,  energetie  or  teodn,  aoeofdmg  to  the 

Etssion  or  sentiment  meant  to  be  pourtrayed  on  the  stage, 
y  its  rhvtbm  it  also  regulates  the  motion  the  dancer 
(for  all  the  performers  in  the  ballet  are  indiscriminately 
called  dimcen),  whose  every  action  and  step  ought  to  be 
more  or  leas  measufed,  Aristotle,  in  his  Pcmii^  (cap.  iii.), 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  there  are  dancers  who  by  rnythm 
applied  to  gesture  express  manners,  passions^  and  actions. 
A  composer  of  good  ballet-music  is  carefully  attentive  to 
locality  and  to  nationality.  Almostevery  dvilixed  nation  has, 
in  addition  to  a  f^eiat  style  of  melody,  a  s^le  peculiarly  its 
own ;  and  by  a  judioiouB  adoption  of  this,  an  incalculable 
addition  is  made  to  the  interest  and  Uw  realiQr  of  the  scene* 
through  the  powerful  medittm  of  association.  Gluck  did 
not  hesitate  to  introduce,  in  his  IfUghiU  en  TmruU,  the 
real  air  of  a  cannibal  nation,  to  wmeh  ho  made  certain 
barbarians  danoe.  The  occasicHial  and  cautious  use,  too, 
of  melodies  which  recall  to  mind  any  thing,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  narrative  or  sentiment,  analogous  to  what  is  re> 
presenting  on  the  atage,  is  praotically  found  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  action.  But  in  having  recourse  to  such 
means  great  judgment  must  be  shown ;  for  if  the  composer 
be  not  sensible  and  experienced,  he  runs  consideiable  duuer 
of  exciting  ideas  very  K»etgn  to  those  which  he  inlMidea  to 
raise. 

To  the  anticBts,  what  we  oall  the  parUomwu-baUet  was 
well  known.  The  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  author  of  £«narA«  on 
the  BalUt  Cupid  and  PtyelUt  written  when  he  was  young, 
and  before  he  had  arrived  at  those  dignitias  in  the  church  to 
which  his  great  learning  and  high  wwnwter  entitled  him, 
says,  speaking  of  what  he  eaUa  tlw  danoCi  aeanii^  tho 
mimetic  part  of  it.  *  Bemg  in  its  origin  used  in  the  service 
of  religion,  it  thereby  acquired  a  digni^  which  in  modern 
times  It  never  poaseesed.  The  most  sacred  mysteriea  of 
heathenism  were  thus  accompanied.  Apollo,  in  a  passage 
of  Pindar,  is  called  the  Daneer  (^vv^r) ;  and  there  is  a 
Greek  line  extant  which  represents  Japiter  himself  in  the 
very  act  of  dancing.  Even  at  Rome,  where  the  dance  was 
on  the  whole  much  less  respected,  the  priests  of  Mars,  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  sacred  oneiVsa  was  committed,  were, 
from  their  customary  and  solemn  dances,  denominated 
Salii  (from  toHo),  Of  the  imitative  dance  both  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  in  the  pmon  of  their  master,  Sociataa,  qiaak 
very  favourably;  and  Aristotle  ranks  it  with  the  art  of 
poetry.  Plutarch,  in  the  last  book  of  Sywipomae  QmHom, 
consdered  it  worthy  of  distinct  diacnssion.  And  Ludan, 
an  author  certainly  not  deficient  in  genius  or  sagacity,  has 
leit  an  express  eult^ium,  in  which  be  scrunleB  not  to  prefer 
the  otxhsitic  to  the  speakiog  dramas.  "  Tne  Greeks,  says 
AtbeoBUS,  "  had  luou^t  their  dance  to  such  perftetion, 
in  the  art  of  imitating  the  passions,  that  the  most  eminent 
sculptors  thought  their  time  not  ill-employed  in  studying 
and  designing  the  attitudes  of  the  public  danoen.  And  to 
this  stu^-  (he  adds)  they  owed,  undoubtedly,  some  of  the 
transcendent  beauties  of  their  w«ks."  ' 

M.  Noverre,  between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago,  operated  a 
great  change  in  the  balled  and  reatcved  it  to  nearly  the 
dignity,  conaiderBd  as  a  puUir  amusement,  which  it  sup- 
jKvted  among  the  antients.  Hia  d^dSt,  his  Dfterttur,  end 
hia  PgyehS,  are  still  spoken  of  with  enthusiasm  by  the  few 
who  remember  them.  The  influenee  <tf  these  works  lasted 
many  years ;  but  at  length  fiishicu,  almost  always  opposed 
to  good  sense  and  good  taste,  would  view  with  ikvouring 
eyes  nothing  but  wat  which  nassea  under  the  name  « 
dancing ;  and  what  ought  to  be  tne  ballet,  is  now,  with  oec^ 
sionally  an  exception,  reduced  to  a  divertissement,  in  which 
even  good  grouping  is  generally  neglected ;  and  vaulting, 
spinnii^,  and  distorticm  of  limb  threatening  dislocation,  are 
the  only  exhibitions  that  gain  any  applause,  and  conse- 
quently the  only  attainments  to  which  a  performer's  labours 
are  directed. 

BALLINASLOE,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Galway,  in 
Ireland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Suck,  a  tributary  to 
the  Shannm.  Though  a  small  place,  Ballinasloe  is  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  towns  in  the  eovoty.  (Dr.  Beaufort's 
Mmmir  tf  Intamd,)  It  ia  oelebrated  to  its  great  wool 
&ir,  which  ia  held  on  the  ISth  of  July.  This  fair  was 
established  hy  Mr.  Trench,  in  the  year  17fi7,  and  the 
town  is  now  the  property  ot  hia  grandson.  Viscount  Dunlo. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  convenience  of  its  situation, 
being  in  the  centre  of  the  wool  country,  and  the  efforts 
made  by  Mr.  Tnmoh  and  hia  auooauws  to  afford  ever/ 
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aooommodation  to  those  who  fVequented  it,  Ballinasloe 
eventually  became  a  place  of  greater  resort  and  more  ex- 
tensive business  than  the  fair  of  Mullingar.  For  some 
time  past  the  number  of  bags  of  wool,  each  weighing  eight 
cwt.,  brought  to  this  market,  has  averaged  from  1400  to 
1800 ;  but  it  is  calculated  that  four  or  five  times  this  quan- 
tity is  sold  there  without  being  brought  to  the  fair  at  all. 

BaUinastoe  has  also  a  large  cattle  market,  which  is  held 
in  Oetober ;  it  begins  on  the  5th  and  ends  on  the  9th.  At 
tiie  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  number  of 
oxen  annually  sold  at  this  fair  vaa  10,000,  and  of  sheep 
100,000.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  cultivation  of 
the  soil  and  other  causes,  the  number  of  sheep  brought  to 
^Uinasloe  market  ia  supposed  to  have  diminished  of  late 
years.  The  cattle  tolls  bring  600^.  a  year.  Ballinasloe  ia 
a  handsome  town.  It  has  two  breweries,  and  a  barracks 
for  cavalry  and  infantry.  There  are  several  public  schools, 
two  of  which  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  A 
oanal  was  formed  a  few  years  ago,  which  makes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  town  and  the  river  Shannon.  It  is 
sixteen  miles  in  length,  and  drains  nearly  12,000  acres  of 
hog.  This  canal  was  opened  fbr  the  purposes  of  commerce 
in  1 838.  Ballinasloe  is  eighty  miles  west  from  Dublin  in 
a  strai^t  line :  by  the  road  the  distance  is  ninety  miles. 
The  population,  in  1831,  was  4140;  in  1821  it  was  only 
1811.  (Camden's  Britannia ;  Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Ireland;  Young's  Tbur  tn  Ireland,  vol.  L;  Se- 
ward's Topographia  Hxbemiea;  Carlisle's  Topograpkieal 
JHeHonary  ;  Parliamentary  Papert,  &c.) 

BALLIOL,  or  BALIOL,  JOHN,  the  BuccessfuUcompe- 
titor  with  Bruce  for  the  crown  of  Scotland,  was  descended 
fhim  an  antient  Anglo-Norman  family  that  held  large 
possessions  in  England,  Normandv,  and  Scotland.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  Baliol,  lord  of  Galloway,  and  was 
born  about  the  year  1259.  In  1290  he  &rst  becomes  an 
ol^eet  ci  historiml  notice,  as  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
then  vacant  Scottish  Uirone;  claiming  in  right  of  his 
grandmother,  the  eldest  oo-heiress  of  the  only  son  of  David  I., 
King  of  Scotland,  that  had  issoe  liTins.  A  short  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstanoe  under  which  die  Scottish  throne 
became  vacant  will  make  the  validity  Balid's  claim 
evident. 

The  late  king  of  Scotland,  Alexander  III.,  was  married 
to  the  daughter  of  Henry  III.  (father  of  Edward  I.),  then 
king  of  England.  In  I28I  Alexander  gave  his  only  daugh- 
ter Margaret  (who  bore  her  mother's  name)  in  marriage 
to  Eric,  the  youtbflil  sovereign  of  Norway;  and,  by  thel  six- 
teenth article  of  the  treaty  of  marriage,  it  was  stipulated 
that  tho  issue  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  in 
the  event  of  &ilura  in  the  male  line.  This  failure  shortly 
after  took  place  tnr  the  death,  in  1284,  of  Alexander's  only 
inrviving  son  without  issue ;  by  wUch  dreumstance,  the 
only  child  of  Erie  and  the  Scottish  princess,  a  daughter  also 
oalled  Margaret,  and  known  in  Scottish  history  and  an- 
tient ballads  by  the  appellation  of  the  *  Maid  of  Norway,' 
became  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Scotland.  By  the 
death  of  Alexander  himself  two  years  after  by  a  fall  ft-om 
his  horse,  the  Maiden  of  Norway  became  rightfhl  queen  of 
Scotland.  She  was  at  this  time  but  three  yeua  old,  and 
a  eouDoil  of  regency  was  appointed  to  execute  the  duties  of 
the  sovereign. 

Ednard  I.,  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious  monarch  of 
that  age,  had  long  regarded  Scotland  with  the  eyes  of  a 
feudal  superior,  and  only  waited  an  opportunity  to  assert  his 
claim.  Such  an  opnortuntty  now  presented  itself.  He  was 
the  nearest  ma^  relative  on  the  modMr*B  side  of  the  infhnt 
princess,  who  was  his  grand-niece;  and  Eric,  naturally 
anxious  for  tiie  interest  ofnis  daughter,  solicited  in  her  &vour 
t^  protection  of  tiie  king  of  Erigland.  Edward  having  al- 
feady  formed  the  design  of  uniting  Scotland  to  the  English 
t.hrone,  by  marrying  the  royal  heiress  to  his  eldest  son, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  prompdy  interfered  and  commanded 
obedience  to  the  government  of  the  regents.  'Every  thing 
went  on  prosperously  in  favour  of  this  great  object  of 
his  ambition.  He  managed  it  so  adroitly,  that  the  first 
official  proposal  for  the  marriage  emanated  from  the  Scottish 
pailiament;  the  consent  of  the  infant's  father  was  soon 
obtained;  the  pope  granted  the  necessary  dispensation, 
and  a  traaQr  of  marriage  was  agreed  to,  which  nominally 
secured  the  liberties  and  independence,  but  in  reality  lef  t 
tho  claim  to  feudal  superiority,  precisely  as  it  stood  before 
the  marriage  was  prqjeetsd.  BiU  all  these  flattering  hopes 
were  auddukly  destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  young 


queen  in  1290,  which  opened  a  new  scene  of  strife  and 
calamity  to  Scotland. 

By  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway,  the  posterity  of 
the  three  last  kings  of  Scotland  became  extinct,  and  the 
throne  became  the  possession  of  the  next  in  khi  or  law. 
Thirteen  candidates  presented  themselves,  each  asserting; 
the  claims  of  birth  and  consanguinity ;  but  the  pretensions 
of  the  majwity  were  so  utterly  groundless,  that  the  contest 
was  soon  reduced  to  two  competitors,  John  Baliol,  lord  of 
Gratloway,  and  Robert  Bruce,  lord  of  Annsmdale.  The 
claims,  relative  and  direct,  of  these  two  noblemen  will  be 
seen  in  the  following  table 

David  I.,  Kin;. 

Henry,  prioce  of  SroUknd. 


Haleolm  IV.,  Viaf, 
eUait  bratlwr 
(no  laiae). 


Wnilwn.  KSag. 
Sadbotlm. 

AlBundar  II»  King. 

Alasute  ill..  King. 

Hanpovt,  tnuifaid  Erio, 
iaag  of  Norway, 

Muffsnt,  Uie  KM  of 
Momqr  (^m  (mm). 


DaTld,  BarloTRui)- 
tingdon,  Sid  bmtlwi 
wha  hnd  Ihm 


S.Ii«beIk,inuitsdBabert  3.Adi 
Unas. 


Robert 


of  QalUmy. 

Dimmld,  or  DenanUl^  mwrrhd 
JuhnBaUoL 

JohnlsaUol. 

This  table  shows  that  Baliol  was  the  grandson  of  the 
eldest  daughter;  Bruce  the  son  of  the  second  daughter  ■ 
the  point  at  issue  therefore  was,  whether  the  crown  belonged 
of  right  to  the  representative  of  the  eldest  daughter,  though 
more  remote  by  one  degreef  'n*  to  the  refH^sentatiTe  of  tue 
second,  who  was  nearer  by  one  degree,— that  is,  in  fiw*, 
whether  the  crown  descended  in  the  order  of  birth,  acrord- 
ing  to  the  modem  system  of  primogeniture,  or  was  here- 
ditary in  the  order  of  proximity  of  blood.  At  the  present 
day,  the  question  would  not  admit  of  any  dispute ;  but  in 
the  unsettled  jurisprudence  of  a  barbarous  age  and  country, 
the  claims  appeared  to  "be  so  equally  balanced,  that  a  deci- 
sion in  favour  of  Bruce  would  by  no  means  warrant  the 
imputation  of  deliberate  injustice.  The  claim  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  throne  of  France,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Aragon,  jar  much  more  violently  with  our 
modem  principles  of  inheritance.  The  estates  of  Scotland 
were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  decide  between  the  com- 
petitors, and  alarmed  at  the  protpeet  of  civil  war,  very  pru- 
dently determined  to  refer  the  decision  of  die  eontroversy 
to  one  who  was  able  to  enforce  it — namely,  the  king  of 
England. 

It  does  not  belong  to  our  present  purpose  to  detail  the 
proceedings  by  means  of  which  Edward  I.  made  this  office 
of  arbiter  instrumental  in  imposing  the  chains  of  feudal 
subjection  upon  Scotland.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present 
to  state  that,  though  Edward  delighted  in  war,  and  consi- 
dered the  enlargement  of  his  dominions  as  the  great  business 
of  a  sovereign,  he  was  extremely  partial  to  the  formalities 
— the  letter,  if  not  the  spirit— of  judicial  proceedings. 
Though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  employed  his 
alleged  feudal  superiority  as  a  mere  means  towards  subju- 
gating Scotland,  he  laboured  to  invest  the  proceedings 
with  the  garb  of  judioal  deliberation  and  free  agency. 
The  declaration  which  he  compelled  the  estates  of  Scotland 
to  subscribe  of  their  acts  (by  which  his  claim  as  lord  para^ 
mount  of  his  vassal  kingdom  of  S<»>tiand  was  acknowledged 
without  qualification)  being  wholly  uninfluenced  by  fear  or 
force— a  declaration  which  bears  uie  stamp  of  falsehood  on 
the  face  of  it — is  a  striking  instance  of  his  respect  for  the 
forms  and  external  observance  of  justice. 

After  a  tedious  inquiry  of  nearly  two  years'  duration,  the 
delegates  to  whom  the  English  king  referred  the  consider- 
ation, 08  a  point  of  the  law  of  inheritance,  of  the  claims  of  the 
several  competitors  to  the  vacant  throne,  made  their  report 
unanimously  in  favour  of  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  that 
is,  in  favour  of  primogeniture ;  and  apconlingly  Edward  gave 
judgment,  not  as  arbiter,  but  as  feudal  superior,  that  John 
JIalid,  as  the  heir  of  the  eldest  daughter,  should  recei\'e  and 
have  seisin  of  the  kingdom  of  ScoUand  and  all  its  appur- 
tenances.  This  occurred  on  the  19th  of  November,  1292, 
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Next  A^y  Bilkil  wwore  fealty  to  the  king  of  Kngtand  in  these 
woMs — '  Hear  jou  this,  my  lord  Edwu^,  king  of  England, 
anA  lomeign  kird  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,  that  I.  John 
BaUd,  lav  at  Scotland,  do  fealty  to  you  lor  the  realm  of 
Scothnd,  mieh  I  bold  and  claim  to  bold  of  you ;  that  I 
viQ  beftitlilbl  and  lo)'&l  to  yon.  and  &ith  and  loyalty  will 
bear  joaof  life  and  limb  and  worldly  honour  against  all  men 
tbat  may  lire  and  die ;  and  loyaUy  I  will  acknoiriedge  and 
hfillj  perfcrm  the  swvieei  that  are  doe  to  you  for  the  afore- 
said kingdom  ot  Scotland,  so  help  me  God  and  these  holr 
Koqtek.    The  new  king  was  crowned  at  Scone  on  the  30th 
Norember,  and  again  went  through  the  ignominious  cere- 
noar  of  vassalage  within  less  than  a  month  after  at  New- 
csitle.  It  is  but  right  to  add  tbat  the  estates  of  Scotland 
ukI  the  odier  competitors,  with  Bruce  (the  namesake  and 
gnudfatber  of  the  hero  of  Bannockburn)  at  their  bead,  had, 
in  the  first  st^;e  of  the  inquiry,  fUlly  acknowledged  Ed- 
ward's claim  as  lord  paramount ;  so  that  Baliol's  oath  of 
fetlt^  afier  the  deciuon  in  his  favour  was  only  in  keeping 
vith  tbe  whole  jnoceedings.   In  pant  of  fact.  Edward  in- 
terfend  soldy  with  a  view  to  asserting  his  feudal  supre- 
Bsey,  and  wmld  have  asserted  it  hy  fbcce  if  necessary. 
For  this  be  has  been  fiercely  denounced  by  the  Scottish 
liiitarians ;  but  in  truth  with  more  patriotic  zeal  than 
wandness  of  reasoning.  Tbe  claim  of  tbe  king  of  England's 
feudal  snperimity  over  Sratland  was  of  long  standing,  fre- 
qneatly  acknowledged,  and  though  constancy  evadeC  very 
Ktdmn  openly  denied ;  the  assertion  or  evasion  being  wholly 
m  affair  of  temporary  expediency,  depending  on  tbe  per- 
KNul  influence  and  courage  of  the  king,  and  the  internal 
condition  of  either  kingdom  for  tbe  time. 

Idward's  object  in  causing  the  ceremony  of  homage  to 
W  repeated  was  soon  seen.    A  number  of  petty  indignities 
woo  tan^t  tbe  new  rasssl  king  of  Scotland  that  bis  lord 
paamoDnt  oDly  waited  a  ptetext  to  seise  the  fief  into  his 
on  bands.  To  his  sutrieBts  he  dared  not  look  fbr  the  means 
of  tbnwing  off  tbe  yoke  of  feudal  snbjection  thus  ignomi- 
niomly  impowd  upon  him ;  for  the  mas*  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  indignant  at  tbe  bumiliating  noaition  to  which 
tbe  sordid  ambition  of  the  competitors  fbr  tbe  crown  bad  re- 
dnced  tbeir  country.  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  tbe  Scot- 
tiib  kiog  to  bis  superior  lord  were  encouraged.  Every  suitor 
in  tbe  eooTts  of  Baliol  who  was  dissatisfied  with  his  judgment, 
biad  in  Edward  a  willing  bearer ;  and  within  the  first  year 
afhii  leifHi  be  was  served  with  no  less  than  four  citations  to 
pore  tbe  legality  of  his  decisions  in  tbe  courts  of  the  lord 
janmoimt   It  wais  in  vain  tbat  Baliol  reminded  the  Eng- 
noDareh  ^at  be  had  distinctly  covenanted  on  oath  at 
k^bsm,  tbat  no  Scottish  subject  should  be  called  into  an 
Bsffah  court  to  answer  for  acts  done  in  Scotland.  Edward 
k^fatily  replied,  that  the  conditions  of  the  tnaty  at  Bing- 
^  nppHei  solely  to  his  son's  pngeeted  marriage  with  tbe 
Snttish  princess,  vaA  that  it  was  his  duty  to  administer  even- 
^nded  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  tbe  highest  of  his 
^vbU.  Baliol  was  timid  and  weak  but  not  mean  in  spirit. 
Toac  iodignitieB  bitterly  morttSed  him,  and  be  could  not 
Wtbe  reproachea  of  his  people.    He  was  summoned  to 
t^er  the  complaint  of  the  Earl  of  Fife  before  the  king 
'Engiaod.    He  attended,  but  maintained  that  he  was  not 
hxDid  to  answer  tbe  appellant ;  that  it  was  a  matter  which 
"wled  tbe  righta  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  be  dared  not 
("sver  without  tbe  advice  of  the  good  man  of  bis  realm. 
Be  «u  reminded  of  his  oath  of  fealty,  but  told  that  he 
^Ebt  bave  time  to  consult  bis  council.   He  replied  that 
WvQoid  T)ot  ask  for  either  time  or  adjournment.  Judg- 
■m  br  contempt  and  disobedience  to  the  authwity  of  his 
Kipnior  waa  formally  given  against  him  by  the 
"^6^  eoort,  which  he,  however,  esntinued  to  word  oiEf  by 
"'l^eiting  pezmisaion  to  consult  his  subjects.  War  en- 
ac4,uid  he  lost  his  kingdom  befbre  the  judgment  was 
■rfapon. 

la  1295  war  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
"eesUtes  of  Scotland  eagerly  caught  at  so  favourable  an 
^^mtf  of  asserting  tbe  independDnce  of  their  country, 
"'^en'iled  upon  Baliol  to  conclude  an  alliance  offensive 
**«fcaBTe  with  the  French  monarch.    The  management 
*^vu  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nobles,  the  nation 
M  confidence  either  in  Baliol's  patriotism  or  wisdom. 
*y  tasde  extensive  preparations  for  chastising  his  re- 
*!^fHsals.    He  first  cited  Baliol  to  appear  b^ore  him 
r^?j*ile.  The  summons  was  unattended  to,  the  Scot- 
^"ys  detaming  ^ir  king  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
"***^atha  hi^lands;  This  was  in  March.   On  the 


5th  of  April  Baliol  sent  to  the  English  monarch  a  formal 
renunciation  of  homage  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his 
barons.  '  Felon  fool  I'  exclaimed  Edward,  in  a  tone  ot 
scornful  pity,  *  but  since  he  will  not  come  to  us,  we  will  go 
to  him.'  The  usual  fbrtune  of  the  English  arms  prevailed 
the  Scotch  were  everywhere  defeated ;  and  tbe  unfortunate 
Baliol  was  compelled  to  perform  the  most  bumiliating  acts 
of  feudal  penance.  Mounted  on  a  galloway,  and  bearing  a 
white  wand,  the  emblem  of  vassalage,  he  met  bis  offended 
sovereign,  and  after  expressing  bis  sorrow  for  his  alliance 
with  the  French  king  and  rebellion  against  his  liege  lord,  be 
was  compelled  to  sign  an  instrument,  in  which  be  acknow- 
ledged the  right  of  the  superior  lord  to  enter  into  possession 
of  his  fee  after  the  renunciation  of  homage,  and  transferred 
to  him  tbe  fealty  which  tbe  Scottish  barons  and  freeholders 
had  sworn  to  himself.  This  formal  surrender  of  his  king- 
dom of  Scotland  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1296,  just 
four  years  after  his  accession. 

Edward's  treatment  of  the  deposed  monarch  was  indul- 
gent, and  showed  ^t  he  reguded  him  as  a  mere  puppet  of 
royalty  in  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  his  council,  who  ori- 
ginated and  conducted  the  war.  From  Kincardine,  where 
be  signed  tbe  act  of  abdication,  be  was  transferred,  with  Ids 
son  Edward  BaUol,  to  tbe  Tower  of  London,  where  he  re- 
sided for  three  years,  with  some  state,  and  the  liberty  of  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  serious  in  saying  tbat  he  parted  with  his  crown  without 
regret,  and  that  he  longed  to  lead  a  private  life  on  his  patri- 
monial estates  in  Normandy.  His  wishes  were  gratified  in 
1299,  three  years  after  his  abdication.  He  solemnly  pledged 
himself  never  more  to  intermeddle  in  tbe  affairs  of  Scotland  ; 
and  the  pope  having  become  surety  for  the  performance  of 
his  promise,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  Normandy, 
where  be  lived  in  obscuri^,  and  apparendy  forgotten,  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1314,  just  after  tiie  Irattle  ctf 
Bannockbarn. 

Baliol  is  usually  held  up  to  scorn  by  Scottish  historians 
as  a  mean-spirited  prince,  who  purchased  tbe  empty  honours 
of  a  throne  at  the  expense  of  bis  country  and  independence. 
But  it  required  much  more  firmness  and  ability  than  he 
possessed,  and  a  much  more  favourable  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances than  attended  his  elevation,  to  defeat  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  bis  powerful  neighbour,  and  wield  the 
sceptre  of  Scotland  in  the  unsettled  times  in  which  be  lived. 
'  To  me,*  says  Dr.  lingard,  *  he  appears  as  deserving  of 
pity  as  of  blame.'  The  contemptuous  epithet  Tbom  Tabard, 
*  Empty  Jacket,'  bears  significant  testimony  to  the  estima- 
tion m  which  he  was  held  by  his  countrymen. 

(Hemingford's  Hitt.,  and  Rymer's  Foedgra;  Lord  Hailes's 
Armals ;  Tytler's  Histon/  tif  Set^landf  and  Lin^id's  His- 
tory qf  England.  Tbe  article  'Balitfl'  in  tbe  Btogrmhia 
Bntanniea,  compiled  with  unusual  cars  and  reseurin,  is 
worth  consulting.) 

BALLXOL,  or  BALIOL,  EDWARD,  shared  his  father's 
captivity  in  the  Tower,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  paternal 
residence  in  Normandy.  With  tbe  exception  of  his  >'isits  to 
the  English  court  in  1324  (when  he  was  invited  over  by 
Edward  II.  with  a  view  to  intimidate  Robert  Bruce),  and  in 
1327,  it  would  appear  that  he  led  a  lifo  of  retirement  in 
Normandy  till  the  year  1332,  when  we  find  him  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  enterprise  of  the  Lords  Wake,  Beaumont, 
and  other  *  (juerelburs'  (as  the  disinherited  lords  were  called^, 
to  take  forcible  possesion  of  their  forfeited  estates  in  Scot 
land.  Many  of  the  Anglo-Norman  barons  possessed  estates 
both  in  Scotiand  and  England ;  and  during  the  war  betw  een 
the  Alice  and  the  English  kings,  which  ended  in  favour 
of  the  former,  their  estates  were  seized  by  both  the  belli- 
gerents. An  express  clause,  however,  in  the  treaty  of 
Northampton  in  1327,  restored  the  forfeited  Scottish  estates 
of  the  English  Lords  Percy,  Wake,  and  Beaumont;  and 
under  the  sanction  of  this  clause,  tbe  last  two  noblemen,  after 
having  in  vain  claimed  its  ftilfilment  from  the  regent  and 
parliament  of  Scotland,  determined  to  assert  their  rights  by 
force  of  arms.  Edward  Baliol  was  readily  induced  to  join 
the  enterprise,— urged  by  an  adventurous  spirit,  and  the 
recollection  that  his  interests  were  most  affected  by  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things  in  Scotland. 

The  force  collected  by  these  adventurers  for  the  invasion 
of  a  kingdom  flushed  with  the  recollection  of  the  victory  of 
Bannoekbum  and  with  newly-won  independence,  did  not 
exceed  300  horse  and  a  few  foot  soldiers.  With  this  small 
body  BaHol  and  bis  associates  set  sail  from  Ravenspur  on  the 
Huraher— then  a  port  of  consequence,  noi^^^^^ii^B, 
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dry  low  water— having  been  prohibited  by  Edward  III. 
(who.  however,  covertly  Ranctioned  the  enterprise)  from 
marching  armed  men  through  the  northern  counties,  or  per- 
petrating any  act  which  could  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
peace  between  the  two  kingdoma.  The  progress  of  this 
handful  of  invaders  mds  like  romance.  The^  entered  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  landed  at  Kis^honi  in  FUeshire,  defeated 
the  Earl  of  Fife,  and,  with  an  increased  force  not  ex- 
ceeding altogether  3000  men,  marched  boldly  across  the 
country  to  meet  an  enemy  at  least  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous  than  themselves.  The  £Crmy  of  Baliol  encamped 
near  Forteviot,  with  the  river  Earn  in  its  front  On  the 
opposite  bank  the  Earl  of  Mar  lay  encamped  with  a  force  of 
from  30,000  to  40,000  men ;  while  a  second  army  lay  within 
eight  miles  of  Baliol's  flank.  Bis  situation  was  desperate ; 
and  he  relieved  himself  from  it  by  a  resolution  as  desperate. 
In  the  dead  of  night  the  English  force  crossed  the  Earn  at 
a  point  where  it  was  fordablc,  and  attacked  the  sleeping  and 
defenceless  Scots  before  they  were  aware  of  their  approach. 
The  carnage  was  dreadful :  13,000  Scots,  including  the  Earls 
of  Mar  and  Moray,  and  many  knights  and  barons,  lay  dead 
on  Dufflht  Moor,  the  scene  batue ;  while  the  loss  of  the 
English,  as  at  the  memorable  field  of  Cressy,  did  not  exceed 
a  few  gentlemen  and  fbot  soldiers.  From  Dufflin  Moor 
Baliol  and  his  confederate  barons  hastened  to  Perth,  where 
he  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  March,  the 
commander  of  the  army  that  lay  on  his  left  flank  when 
encamped  at  the  Earn.  This  force  having  been  dispersed, 
the  antient  followers  of  his  family,  and  all  persons  disaf- 
fected to  the  family  of  Bruce,  crowded  to  his  standard,  and 
he  vras  crowned  king  of  Scotland  at  Scone,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  only  seven  weelu  fVom  the  day  of  bis  landing 
at  Kinghorn. 

So  rapid  a  conquest,  with  means  so  disproportionate  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  result,  was  only  equalled  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  was  overturned.  Baliol  luiving  pri- 
vately renewed  to  Edward  III.  all  the  fbrms  of  feudal 
subjugation  imposed  on  his  fother  by  the  first  Edward, 
and  ooncluded  an  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the 
kingdom  by  a  ecnivention  of  the  states,  lay  carelessly  en- 
camped at  Annan,  where  he  was  surprised  by  a  body  of 
horse  commanded  by  the  young  Earl  of  Horayi  brother  to 
the  Earl  who  fell  at  Duffin,  and  with  difficulty  escaped 
half  naked  to  the  English  Marches,  once  more  an  exile 
and  a  fugitive.  This  event  occurred  on  the  16th  December, 
within  less  than  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  coro- 
nation. 

Edward  III.  promptly  interfered  in  favour  of  his  vassal ; 
and  the  battle  of  ^alidon  Hill,  July  10. 1333,  again  placed 
Edward  Baliol  on  the  throne  of  Scotland.  The  loss  of 
the  Scots  in  this  action  was  so  great  as  to  be  deemed  irre- 
coverable, and  probably  Baliol's  seat  would  have  been  firm 
had  he  not  outraged  the  nationil  feeUngi  \xy  the  extent 
of  his  conceiaons  to  his  royal  benefluttor.  Hie  obligation 
cf  homage  and  feudal  service  to  the  king  of  Englaiu  was 
undertakoi  in  the  fullest  terms.  The  town  of  Berwick  Was 
given  up  to  him,  aud  BaUol  by  a  solemn  instrument  made 
an  absolute  suriender  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Berwick- 
shire, Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peeble&hire,  and  Dum- 
frieshire,  together  with  the  Lothians.  The  price  which  he 
thus  paid  for  a  mutilated  sovereignty  proved  his  unworthi- 
ness  to  hold  it.  The  nation  turned  wi^  disgust  frtnn  him 
to  David,  the  infant  son  of  Robert  Bruce. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  and  unprofitable  task  to  detail  the 
various  fortunes  of  Edward  Baliol  till  his  final  expulsion 
from  the  throne  of  Scotland.  So  long  as  he  was  supported 
by  the  king  of  Engltrnd  he  exercised  a  nominal  sovereignty, , 
but  the  moment  tne  pressure  of  that  monarch's  iron  hand 
was  withdrawn,  the  deep-rooted  hateed  of  the  Soots  against 
their  vassal  king  broke  out  into  fresh  aota  of  resistance. 
Baliol  himself  placed  so  little  reliance  on  his  sulgects,  that 
he  fled  to  England  at  every  reverse  of  fortune.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  btuk  of  the  Scottish  nation  towards  his  person 
are  forcibly  portr^ed  by  an  old  historian  quoted  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  {Hitt.  Scotland,  Cab.  Cycl.)  'If  you  asked 
a  grown-up  person  who  was  his  king,  ne  dared  make  nu 
other  answer  save  by  naming  Edvmrd  Baliol,  while  the 
undissembling  frankness  of  childhood  answered  the  same 
question  with  the  name  of  David  Bruce.' 

In  this  manner  Baliol  contrived  for  some  yean  to 
struggle  against  the  obstinacy  of  bis  opponents,  and  the 
lukewarmness  and  perfidy  of  his  adherents.  In  1334  be 
wu  compelled  to  Ay,  in  consequenoe  of  a  quarrel  between 


the  most  powerful  of  his  conff^erate  barons.  He  was  soon 
after  restored  by  the  arms  jf  hia  feudal  master.  Next 
year  Edward  in.  again  marched  an  army  into  Scotland, 
ibr  the  double  pui'pose  of  sustaining  his  vassal  and  se- 
o^iring  the  territories  which  bad  been  ceded  to  him.  For- 
tunately for  Scotland,  the  power  and  ambition  of  this  war- 
like and  able  monarch  wers  soon  after  allured  by  a  more 
splendid  foiie,  the  conquest  of  France,  which  mainly  en- 
grossed his  attention  and  reionrces  for  several  years ;  durine 
which,  fortress  aftw  fortress  fell  from  the  bands  Baliu, 
and  the  cause  of  King  David,  the  heir  of  Bxuoe,  duly  ac- 
quired strength. 

In  1355  Edward  III.  determined  to  put  an  end  to  the  in- 
terruptions which  the  Scottish  wars  had  constantly  ofiered 
to  his  operations  in  France.  He  marched  an  immense 
army,  composed,  in  great  part,  of  the  victorious  veterans  in 
the  French  wars,  with  a  view  of  effecting  a  final  conquest  of 
the  kingdom,  and  annexing  it,  as  Edward  I.  had  annexed 
Wales,  to  the  larger  and  richer  portion  of  tlie  island.  As  a 
preliminarv  step  he  purchased  Baliol's  rights  to  the  Scottish 
throne.  This  was  easily  arranged.  In  point  of  fact  Baliol 
had  ceased  to  exercise  the  functions  o(  royalty  since  1341, 
when  King  David  ventured  to  mit  his  kingdom ;  and,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  without  lihildron  or  near  of  kin  to  in- 
hwit,  he  gladly  exchanged  the  phantom  of  sovereignty  for  the 
retirement  and  calm  suitable  to  the  evening  of  liiFe.  He 
appeared  before  Edward  attired  in  all  the  symbols  of  royalty, 
and  formally  divesting  himself  of  them,  and  laying  his  golden 
crown  at  the  feet  of  tae  English  king,  ceded  to  him  all  rights 
title,  and  interest  which  he  had  or  might  claim  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Scotland.  For  the  surrender  of  a  barren  and 
disputed  title  he  received  a  present  of  5000  marks,  and  an 
yearly  annuity  of  2000/.  sterling.  '  With  this  splendid  in- 
oome  (we  quote  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Hist.  Scotland,  voL  i.  p. 
206)  Edwanl  Baliol  retired  into  privacyand  obscurity,  and 
is  never  again  mention^  in  history.  The  spirit  of  entei- 
prise  which  dictated  the  invasion  of  ScotUnd  in  1332,  and 
the  adventurous  attack  upon  the  Scotti^  encampment  at 
Dufflin  Moor,  shows  itself  in  no  other  part  of  his  conduct, 
which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  an  attempt  so  daring  was 
no  suggestion  of  hia  own  mind,  but  breathed  into  it  by  the 
counsds  of  some  master  spirit  among  his  counsellors.  In 
battlo  he  showed  the  bravery  of  a  soldier,  but  in  other  re- 
spects he  never  seems  to  have  displayed  talents,  whether  in 
war  or  peace.'  He  died  childless  at  Doncaster,  in  the  year 
1363 ;  and  with  him  ended  the  line  of  Baliol. 

BALLIOL  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  The  founder  of  this 
college  was  John  Balliol,  or  de  Balliol,  of  Barnard's  Castle, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  opulence  and  power 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  steady  adherent  to  KinK 
Henry  III.  in  all  his  wars  and  contests.  The  wealth  and 
political  consequence  of  John  de  Balliol  woe  di^ified  by 
a  love  of  learning  and  a  benevolence  of  disposition  whti^, 
about  the  year  1263  (or  1268,  as  Wood  thinks),  induced 
him  to  maintain  certain  poor  scholars  of  Oxford,  in  numbor 
sixteen,  by  exhibiUons,  probably  with  a  view  to  a  mora 
permanent  estaUisbment.  On  hisdeath,  in  1269,  he  recom- 
mended the  objecte  of  his  bounty  to  his  lady  and  his  ex- 
ecutors only,  leaving  no  written  deed  or  authority  for  their 
support.  As  what  ne  had  previously  given  was  from  his 
personal  estate,  now  in  other  bands,  the  care  of  them  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  ceased,  had  not  his  widow,  who  is 
styled  the  Lady  Dervorgille,  been  persuaded  to  fulfil  his 
intention  in  the  most  honourable  manner  by  taking  upon 
herself  their  future  maintenance.  Het  principal  adviser  in 
this  business  is  said  to  have  been  Riward  Sliekbury,  a 
minorite  friar,  her  confessor. 

The  first  step  which  .the  Lady  Dervo^le  took  was  to 
hire  a  house  in  what  was  then  Horsemonger  Lane,  after- 
wards called  Canditdi.  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen's  parish,  and 
on  the  site  where  part  of  the  present  college  stands ;  and 
being  aided  in  the  design  by  her  husband's  executors,  she 
continued  the  provision  which  he  had  allotted.  In  1282  she 
gave  them  statutes  under  her  seal,  and  appointed  Hugh  de 
Hartipoll  and  William  de  Menyle  their  procurators  or 
governors;  beside  whom  they  were  also  allowed  to  choose 
a  Principal,  subordinate  to  the  procurators.  In  1284  she 
purchased  a  tenement  of  a  citizen  of  Oxford,  called  Mary 'a 
Hall,  aa  a  perpetual  settlement  for  the  principal  and  scholars 
of  the  house  of  Balliol.  This  edifice,  after  rcceivingsuitable 
repairs  and  additions,  was  called  New  Balliol  Hall ;  tha 
former  residence  of  the  scholars  then  beginning  to  receive  the 
name  of  Old  Balliol  Halt  In  ttie  same  year  she  made  over 
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artain  luda  irt  Uie  county  of  i^orthumberland,  the  greater 
part  of  vhieh  vere  afterwards  lost.  The  foundation,  how- 
ever, Tsi,  about  this  time,  roofirmed  by  OUrar>  Bishop  of 
linotdii.  lod  by  Jt^n  Balliol,  the  founder's  eon,  aiterwards 
tbe  ill-&lBd  King  of  Scotland. 

Tht  nmoim  of  this  o^ege  wen  at  first  my  small, 
yieUu;  only  eight-pence  per  week  to  eadi  •BboUr,  or 
i7L 9t4iLm the  whole  per  annum,  which  was  aooik  fcwnd 
mtsficient  A  nambw     benefiutton,  bowaTer,  {HXMnoted 
the  poipoHS  of  the  founder  by  enriching  the  estuliabment 
villi  gins  of  land,  money,  and  churuh  livings.   In  1294 
Siigh  de  WyebeDbnAe  or  de  Wyer  gave  the  advowson  of  St. 
Uinenc«  Jewry,  London,  and  some  other  properQr  in  that 
pvish.  In  1310  HughdeWarkenby,  priocipal,  and  WHIiam 
(fe  Gotham,  a  fellow  of  the  college,  gave  four  messuages 
in  Scbool  Street,  Oxford,  for  the  support  of  a  (diaplain  to 
offiditoin  the  oratory,  whieh  had  been  provided  a  llevyears 
befhiib  la  1320  Richard  de  Huosingore  ^ve  a  tenement 
in  Oxfiud,  in  St.  Jdin's  parish,  which  is  now  part  of  Albaa 
flail,  and  aooe  lands.   But  as  with  all  these  helps  the 
■ebobrs  had  no  man.  weekly,  than  the  eight- pence  before 
mentiooed,  and  that  no  hmger  than  until  they  became  Mas- 
ten  of  ArU,  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
ttudtes,  and  erem  to  follow  mechanic  tradea  for  a  main- 
tenance. 

The  fint  benefiictcpr  who  stepped  forward  to  relieve  them 
in  this  distress,  and  to  support  the  ctdlege,  was  Sir  William 
fehn,  knighc,  who^  about  the  year  1340.  gave  them  the 
Rctory  and  manor  of  Alboldesly,  or  Abbotsley,  in  Hunting- 
fanlure ;  and  Pope  Clement,  who  confirmed  Sir  William 
Fettoa's  gift,  ioinRi  with  him  likewise  in  introducing  a  regu- 
htioD,  that  the  fellows  might  keep  their  place,  even  atter 
beoniDg  masters  or  doctors,  until  they  succeeded  to  a 
iiving.  Abont  the  same  time,  both  their  numbers  and  re~ 
imnes  were  augmented  by  the  boun^of  Sir  Philip  Somer- 
vyle,  of  Wykrawe,  in  Staffordshire,  wlw  gave  the  onureh  of 
liDBgBeBion,  wiUi  lands  in  the  oonnh'aNwthnmherland, 
fifftbenMintonaiKse  at  six  sbholars,  wnowera  to  be  chosen 
by  tbuEleMifelkm  already  belonging  to  the  college,  and 
to  be  natins  of  the  places  nMrest  to  the  estates  ub  made 
ner  to  than,  and  such  as  were  the  poorest  and  of  the  most 
fRMntiuig  abititiea.  This  benefaction  was  accounted  so 
nuidenble  as  to  give  Sir  Philip  the  privilege  of  intro- 
<lning  a  new  body  of  statutes,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
vsre,  that  the  society  should  choose  out  of  their  number 
tee  vbo  should  gorem  all  the  house,  he  and  his  successors 
Id  be  always  called  by  the  name  of  Master ;  that  after 
tbe  dtokta  he  should  be  prenented  first  to  the  \otds  of 
the  manor  of  Wykenore.  if  of  the  posterity  of  Sir  Philip 
SooKtTyle ;  secondly,  to  tbe  chancellor  of  the  UDiversity  ; 
^ndlj,  to  the  guardian  or  warden  of  Durham  College,  Ox- 
M;  aad  lastly,  to  the  extrinsic  masters  of  this  coUe^ge,  who 
to  confirm  the  election,  and  make  him  swear  to  main- 
iu  fits  statntea,  fcc^  of  Sir  Philip  Somerv^le.  Other 
teguUtions  were  introduced  respecting  their  studies,  and  the 
*i^T  allowanee  oi  the  follows  and  scholars  was  raised  to 
lU,  vlii^,  in  case  of  deamess  of  victuals,  might  be  in- 
seised  to  ]t.  3d.  These  new  statutes  were  dated  October 
134Q,  and  were  confirmed  by  AungerviUe,  bishop  of 
^^abaa,  and  by  Edirard  Balliol,  king  of  Scotland. 

Two  jeais  after,  Thomas  Cave,  rector  of  Welwyke,  in 
Tv^iiie,  left  1 00/.  for  the  purchase  of  benefices  in  Lin- 
'^oahite,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  the  number  of  scholars 
*»•  to  he  increased.  William  Brocklesby,  clerk,  to  whose 
on  ihij  money  was  entrusted,  purchased,  in  1343,  the 
^^'Bi^  of  Fillingham,  Riseholme,  and  Brockleby  or  Brat- 
eldeh  were  settled  on  the  college ;  hut  it  does  not 
^peuritat  number  oT  scholars  was  ad^.  Their  number, 

<t*U  times,  seems  to  have  been  regulated  hy  the,  state  of 

^imnoes.  and  to  have  fluetnatw  aoootdingly;  and  it 

"■vittly  pnnrided  that  the  number  of  scholars  on  any  par- 
fondatioo  ^ould  be  reduced,  if  that  foundation 
Madwinatfr  to  their  maintenance,  and  thus  any  in- 

^^(■eatOB  the  general  revenues  or  other  foundations  of 

•■fcge  was  prevented. 
■lM,Simonde  Sudbury,  then  bishop  of  London,  afler- 

^twefabishop  of  Canterbury,  gave  this  society  a  new 
fctotea,  which  continued  in  fbrce  till  1507  ;  when, 
*J*>^iame  of  an  application  of  tbe  masters  and  scho- 
™*nye  Julius  11.,  the- bishops  of  Winchester  and 
and  Sever,  drew  up  another  body  ol"  statutes, 

~*|g>>aumber  of  fellows  to  ten,  who  were  all  to  study 

«nub,^  enter  into  holy  wders  after  some  years'  stand- 


ing in  the  degree  of  master.  Each  fellow  was  to  have  the 
presentation  of  one  scholar,  and  the  master  two,  who  were 
to  serve  the  master  and  fellows  consistently  with  the  pro- 
secution of  their  studies.  Of  the  fellows,  two  were  to  be 
priests  perpetually  officiating  in  the  ohapd,  and  two  were 
to  be  deans,  and  two  bunars,  annually  chosen.  The  auct 
number  thersfMe,  tills  time,  was  one  maitw,  ten  fbUows, 
and  twelve  adudars. 

This  number  was  afterwards  increased  by  lands  be* 
queathed  in  1522  by  Thomas  Harrope,  or  Harrowe,  rector  of 
Hasely,  in  Oxfbrdshire ;  and  in  1566,  Dr.  John  Bell,  bishop 
of  Worcester,  who  died  in  that  year,  founded  two  exhibitions 
for  youths  bom  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester,  on  certain 
lands  in  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell,  London.  William  Ham- 
mond, esq.,  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  and  some  time  mayor 
of  that  place,  who  died  in  1575,  bequeathed  1 01)/.  per  an- 
num ;  but  no  more  of  that  legacy  was  recovered  than  the 
principal  sum  of  200/.,  with  which  the  society  purchased 
Hammond  Hall,  afterwards  called  Hammond's  Lodgings, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  college. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  Peter 
Blundell,  cf  Tiverton,  in  Devmshire,  dotluer,  vao  died  in 
1601,  gave  two-thirds  of  SOOOAfbr  fbunding  six  scholar- 
ships in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to  be  filled  by  youths  from 
the  grammar-school  of  Tiverton,  which  he  had  endowed  ; 
and  a  third  part  of  this  money  was  laid  out  on  lands  in  Ox- 
fordshire for  the  maintenance  of  one  follow  and  one  scholar 
in  this  colleee.  One  fellow  and  one  scholar  were  appointed 
in  1615.  ana  another  fellowship  and  scholarship  added  by 
the  representatives  of  Blundell's  executors  in  1676.  In  1605, 
Mrs.  Mary  Dunch,  wife  of  William  Dunch,  of  Brightwell,  in 
Berkshire,  gave  an  annuity  lOf.  chained  upon  North 
Morton,  in  Berkshire,  for  the  maintenance  of  one  scholar. 
John  Browne,  B.D.,  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  founded  an  exhi- 
bition here,  for  youths  from  that  place.  In  1620,  Lady 
Elisabeth  Periam,  of  Greenland,  in  Ba-kshire,  widow  of  Sir 
William  Periam.  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  tbe  Exchequer  (and 
sister  of  Lord  Bacon),  fbunded  a  fHtowship  and  two  scholar- 
ships, die  scholars  to  eiqoy  theur  places  three  years  ^!ter 
the^  had  proceeded  B.A.  Dr.  John  Warner,  Bisnop  of  Ro- 
chester, gave,  in  1666,  part  of  the  jMroflts  of  his  manor  of 
Swayton,  in  Lincolnshire,  for  the  maintenance  here  of  four 
scholars  of  the  Scotch  nation,  to  be  chosen  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester. Each  was  to  have  ml.  yearly  until  M.A„  when 
they  were  to  return  to  their  own  country,  in  holy  orders. 
Owing  to  some  demur  on  the  part  of  the  collefre,  these 
Bchdars  were  first  placed  in  Gloucester  Hall  (now  Worcester 
College),  and  there  was  a  design  to  have  made  that  a  college 
for  their  use ;  but  in  the  mastership  of  Dr.  Thomas  Go(^, 
in  1672.  they  were  removed  hither ;  and  tlw  fhnd  lor  Scotch 
sohders  waa  soon  increased  hy  tiie  l^beraU^r  of  John  Snell, 
esq.,  who  gave  the  manor  of  Ufnou,  in  Warwickshire,  far 
that  purpose.  Mr.  SoeU  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  and  educated  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  died  in  1679.  and  left  the  estate  at  tJSlon  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  Scotch  scholars  in  such  college  or  hall  of 
Oxford  as  should  be  chosen  hy  tiie  Vice-Chancellor,  the 
Provost  of  Queen's,  the  Master  of  Balliol,  and  the  President 
of  St.  John's,  and  their  choice  fell  npon  Balliol.  The  estate 
was  then  valued  at  450l.  per  annum,  which,  after  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  money  expended  thence,  was  to  be 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  not  more  than  twelve,  nor  under 
five  scholars,  to  be  chosen  from  Glasgow  College,  from  such 
as  had  passed  three  years  there,  or  two  at  the  teaat,  and  one 
or  two  in  some  other  college. 

Tbe  latest  considerable  benefiuition  to  diia  college  is  that 
of  Mrs.  Jane  Williams,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  bene- 
volent design  of  her  husband,  fonneriy  a  fellow  of  the 
college,  bequeathed,  in  1830,  an  estate,  of  which  the  annual 
proc^ds  are  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  advowsons,  or 
the  augmentations  of  small  livings  already  belonging  to  the 
society. 

The  actual  society  of  Balliol  College  at  present  consists 
of  a  master,  twelve  fellows,  and  fourteen  scholars.  Of  these, 
nine  fellows  and  ten  scholars  are  on  tbe  old  foundation ; 
and  their  fellowships  and  scholarships,  together  with  the 
fellowship  and  two  scholarships  of  Lady  Periam'H  founda* 
tion,  are  all  open  to  candidates,  without  regard  to  the  place 
of  their  birth,  residence,  or  education.  The  nomination  to 
the  two  fellowships  and  two  scholarships  supplied  from 
Tiverton  school  is  vested  in  the  foofiees  of  Blundell's  lands. 

The  number  of  members,  resident  and 
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the  college  hooka,  according  to  the  Oxford  Calendar  for 
1S34.  is  277. 

Tho  master  and  fellows  of  this  college,  by  their  statates, 
enjoy  the  sin^lar  privilei^e  of  electing  their  own  visitor. 
Tiiu  present  visitor  is  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Since  its  fuundation,  Balliol  College  has  beun  governed  by 
twi)  procurators,  eight  vrincivals  or  toardenit,  and  forty-two 
masters.  Among  the  last,  John  Wickliffe,  the  reformer,  is 
perhaps  the  most  eminent.  He  is  mentioned  as  master  in 
A.D.1361.  Another  was  Brookes,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  one 
of  Cranmer's  judges.  Dr.  Henry  Savage,  who  was  chosen 
matter  durii^  t^  nsurpation,  but  conformed  afterwards, 
published  a  work  entitlea  Balliqfergiu,  or  a  Commentary 
upon  the  Foundation,  Founders,  and  Affairs  of  Balliol 
Cdl^e,  4to^  166B.  It  is  a  work  in  no  (mat  estimation. 
The  present  master  is  Ricbaid  Jeukyns,  D.D.,  elected  in 
1819. 

Among  the  more  eminent  members  of  this  college  are 
enumerated  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  first  founder 
of  a  public  library  at  Oxford;  John  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, /.  Edward  IV.;  Ross  of  Warwick,  the  historian; 
Morton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  favourite  of  Henry 
VII. ;  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  Lord  Keeper  Coventry ; 
Parsons,  the  celebrated  Jesuit ;  Tobias  Crisp,  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Antinomiana ;  John  Evelyn ;  Gregory,  Keil, 
and  Bradley,  mathematicians  and  astronomers;  James 
West,  President  of  the  Royal  Sooie^ ;  and  Douglas,  Bishop 
of  Sdishury. 

The  Cburrh  livings  in  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are, 
the  rectory  and  the  vicarage  of  Duloe,  in  Cornwall ;  the 
ncarage  of  Beere  Regis,  in  Dorsetshire;  the  rectories  of 
All  Saints,  St.  Leonard.  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  the  curacy  of  Sc  Botolph,  at  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  the 
vicarage  of  Marks  Tey,  and  the  rectory  of  Tendring,  in 
Essex;  the  vicarage  of  Abbotesley,  in  Huntingdonshire; 
the  rectories  of  Brattleby,  Fillingham,  and  Rysolme,  in 
Lincolnshire ;  the  alternate  presentation,  with  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  and  the  rectory  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Milk-street, 
in  London;  the  vicarage  of  Mickle  or  Long  Benton,  in 
Noithumberland ;  and  £e  rectories  of  Culfe  or  KiU'e  cum 
Stringston,  HuntsplU.  and  Timbsbiuy,  in  Northumbn-land. 

The  more  ontient  parts  of  the  buildings  of  this  college 
have  been  so  completely  changed  by  successive  alterations, 
made  in  the  course  of  five  centuries,  that  it  would  be  idle 
now  to  attempt  to  identify  the  original  '  refectory,  kitchen, 
outhouses,  and  walks,'  ascribed  by  Wood  to  the  lady  Dervor- 
gille,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  appears, 
however,  that  old  Balhol  Hall  stood  westward  on  the  ground 
afterwards  occupied  by  Hammond's  Lodgings ;  and  that 
Mary's  Hall,  to  which  the  society  soon  removed,  called  for 
some  time  New  Balliol  Hall,  was  situated  at  the  S.W.  corner 
of  the  present  quadrangle. 

The  oldest  part  of  the  quadrangle,  as  it  stood  in  Wood's 
time,  was  supposed  by  him  to  be  the  east  side,  having  been 
portly  rebuilt  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  The  whole  of 
this,  together  with  the  south  side  as  far  as  the  tower,  was 
mther  rebuilt  or  reoaaed  about  a  century  ago,  by  the  aid  of 
contributions  fiom  several  benefactors,  among  the  principal 
of  whom  were  Dr.  Henry  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Visitor  of  the  College  ;  John  Radcliffe,  M.D. ;  and  Sir  E. 
Turmr.-.  Nearl;^  about  the  same  period  was  erected,  in  the 
western  extremity  of  the  college,  facmg  Magdalen  parish 
church,  a  building  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tlie 
Bristol  Building,  being  intended  for  the  accommodation  of 
cei-tain  exhibitioners  from  that  city  :  the  plan,  however,  fiir 
that  purpose,  then  in  contemplation,  was  never  carried  into 
effect.  The  front  of  this  building  was  cased  with  Bath 
stone  in  1826,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  adjoining  new 
building  then  just  finished  on  the  north  side ;  that  on  the  ; 
south  was  erected  in  1 7C?,  from  a  design  of  Henry  Keene, 
arcbltaot,  upon  tho  site  cf  some  old  buildings,  supposed  to 
have  been  formeriy  St.  Margaret's  Hall.  This  was  done 
chietly  at  the  expense  of  the  Rev.  Hmry  Fisher,  who  con- 
tributed 3000/.  toward  tho  work:  he  had  been  formerly 
fellow  of  the  college,  and  vicar  of  Beere  Regis,  Dorset, 
where  an  inscription  is  to  bo  found  o\^er  his  grave,  similar 
to  that  which,  by  his  own  order,  was  placed  on  the  buM- 
ing  raised  by  his  benefaction :  vbrbth,  non  amflivs — 

PISRER. 

In  1823,  several  sets  of  rooms  contiguous  to  the  Bristol 
Building  were  pulled  down  ;  and  upon  their  site  was 
erected,  by  tho  masters  and  feUows,  an  ediflt«  containing 


twelve  sets  of  commodious  rooms:  the  elevation  and  plan 
by  Geoi^e  Basevi,  architect 

The  College  Hall,  which  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle, was  origimdly  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  but 
the  present  interior  is  modem. 

The  interior  of  the  Library  was  rebuilt  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  by  Wyat,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gothic  style. 

The  Chapel  was  built  between  1521  and  1529.  In  one  of 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  is  the  story  of  Hezektah's 
sickness  and  recovery,  by  Bernard  Van  Linge,  dated  1637. 

(See  Wood's  Biat.  qftha  CoUegn  and  HaUt  O:^ord, 
by  Gutch,  4to.,  Oxf.  1786,  pp.  70-103  ;  Chalmers's  Hiri.  of 
the  Vmv.  qf  Oxford,  8vo.,  Oxf.  1810,  vol.  L  pp.  43-61; 
Memorials  of  Oxford,  by  Xir.  Ingram,  4to. ;  and  the  (hford 
Vhw.  Calendar,  l2mo.,  1834.) 

BALLISTIC  PENDULUM,  a  heavy  wooden  pendu- 
lum, in  section  like  a  gardener's  spade ;  the  lower  pkrt  is  a 
heavy  cubical  block  of  wood,  plated  with  inm  at  the  back :  it 
was  invented  and  used  by  Mr.  Robins,  the  celebrated  writer 
on  gunnery,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  velocity  of 
cannon  and  musket  balls.  It  must  be  of  such  a  weight  that 
the  hall  fired  into  it  may  not  cause  a  vibration  of  very  ^at 
extent.  It  is  described  at  great  length  in  Robins's  Prin- 
ciples qf  Otmnery  (we  recommend  Hutton's  edition,  London. 
1805J,  prop,  viii.,  and  in  Hutton's  Mathematical  Tracts, 
vol.  iL  tract  34.  Those  who  attempt  any  experiments  with 
such  an  instrument  should  particularly  attend  to  the  cautions 
given  by  Mr.  Robms,  who  learnt  than  at  the  risk  of  his  lifb. 

The  principle  is  as  follows : — The  pendulum  in  its  state 
of  rest  all  but  touches  with  its  lower  end  a  horizontal  bur. 
To  the  lower  end  of  the  pendulum  is  attached  a  ribbon, 
which  passes  through  an  orifice  in  the  bar,  moving  almost 
freely.  When,  therefore,  the  pendulum  is  raised,  a  quantity 
of  ribbon  is  drawn  out,  which,  if  the  radius  he  the  whole 
length  of  the  pendulum,  is  the  chord  of  the  angle  through 
which  the  pendulum  is  inclined  by  the  shock.  When  a  shot 
is  fired  into  the  pendulum,  no  more  ribbon  is  disengaged, 
during  the  oscillations  which  follow,  than  was  drawn  out  by 
the  first  rise  of  the  pendulum;  because  friction  and  the 
resistance  of  the  air  will  continuBlly  diminish  the  extent  oS 
the  oscillation.  The  extent  of  the  first  oscillation  is  greater 
or  less,  according  as  the  momentum  of  the  shot  is  greatw 
or  less ;  and  the  mechanical  problem  to  be  solved  is  aa  lU- 
lows : — Given  the  weigM  of  the  shot,  the  place  at  whieh  it 
strikes,  the  weight,  form,  &c.  of  the  penaulam,  and  the 
effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  ah<A ;  required  the  veloiHty  of 
the  shot.  The  lonnula  whieh  answers  this  question  is  as 
follows : 

b  is  the  weight  of  the  ball. 
p  that  of  the  whole  pendulum. 

g  distance  from  the  pivot  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tho 

whcde  (after  the  hall), 
f  distance  (hnn  the  pivot  to  &e  point  struck. 
c  length  of  ribbon  disengaged. 
r  distance  from  the  pivot  to  the  ribbon, 
n  the  number  of  vibrations  in  a  minute  after  receiiing 

the  shot. 

b  and  p  must  be  measured  in  the  same  unit  of  weight,  and 
t,  c,  r,  in  the  aame  unit  of  length.   Then  will  uie  velo- 
city of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  striking,  in  feet,  be 

The  value  of  g  may  bo  determined  by  mechanical  methods 
(see  Gbatitt,  Cbntbx  op)  :  but  if  it  be  determined,  as 
usual,  before  the  shot,  then  the  value  of  g  after  the  shot  is 

The  ballistic  pendulum,  in  the  hands  of  Robins  and 
Hutton.  has  given  almost  all  the  information  we  have 
obtained  respecting  the  velocity  of  cannon-balls,  and  tha 
resistance  of  tiie  air  to  rapid  motions.  [See  Aubo-dtzta- 
Hics.]  It  has  also  tested  the  correctness  of  the  theoiy 
propounded  on  that  subject  by  Robins.  [See  Gdnnbrt.J 
We  give  in  the  following  page  the  results  of  that  set  of  expe- 
riments, in  which  the  greatrat  difference  was  found  between 
the  prediction  from  theory  and  the  experiment,  omiuing  all 
the  circumstances  of  each  charge,  as  no  connexion  can  be 
traced  between  them  and  the  d)sc(»^ances.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  of  our  list,  the  barrel  bad  previously  lahi      lu  a 
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mkX  pteee.  Considering  tbe  very  great  difficulty  and 
iuM«Tt«intj  of  tbe  subject,  tbe  accordance  is  remarkable. 
Tbe  two  fint  columm  represent  the  length  of  ribbon  dis- 
flogaged  (in  indies  and  tenUis),  the  first  from  experiment, 
the  seeond  from  theory ;  the  third  is  tbe  difference  between 
tbstm: 


Theory. 

DifTerenee 

17-1 

17-2 

+  -1 

15-2 

ISO 

—  -2 

15-4 

15-0 

—  -4 

11-5 

12-8 

+  1-3 

U-5 

12-8 

+  1-3 

8-7 

90 

+  -3 

lS-3 

12-5 

+  -2 

14-4 

14-4 

O'O 

14*4 

14-4 

0-0 

10-3 

10-5 

+  a 

147 

14-ft 

—  -2 

15-7 

15-3 

—  -4 

Average  discordance  +  -18 
When  a  heavier  penduluiA  was  used,  the  discordances 
veie  considerably  less.  The  fiietion  tit  the  pivots  was  not 
Ulun  into  aecount  in  the  theory. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  gun  itself  a  pendulum, 
hanging  it  as  such,  and  observing,  by  means  of  a  ribbon, 
the  arc  of  recoil.  This  instrument  was  also  used  by  Robins 
»  an  eprottvette  for  gunpowder,  by  firing  the  same  gun 
vith  GQccessive  charges  of  powder  of  different  qualities,  and 
Bang  no  ball.  By  first  measuring  tbe  recoil  without  ball 
ad  afterwanls  with  it,  it  is  presumed  that  the  additional 
nBratBtvin  given  to  the  gun  in  one  direction  is  also  that 
pm  to  the  ball  in  the  other.  TUs  there  appears  no  reason 
ki  diinite ;  but  the  comparison  between  the  gun-pendnlum 
ai  ths  billistie  pendulam  eannot  be  very  satisfactorily 
Mk^  because  between  tbe  two  comes  another  unknown 

riiiej,  samely.  the  eftct  of  the  air  on  the  ball  between 
instant  of  leaving  the  gun  and  striking  the  pendulum. 
Bot  niioos  circumstances,  particularly  described  by  Or. 
Hntton  in  tbe  tract  alluded  to,  render  the  principle  assumed 
in  tbe  ose  of  the  gun^peodiilum  very  doubtful. 

BATLIUU.  This  term,  according  to  Dufrcsne,  antiently 
iBeont  an  outer  bulwark  ;  but  was  afterwards  adopted  for 
fte  area  or  court-yard  contained  within  one.  It  appears 
e(at  rrom  the  word,  and  its  original  use,  that  it  is  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  Latin  Vallium. 

6n>K  (Jniiq.  of  Engl,  and  Walts,  voL  i.  pref.  p.  7)  says, 
Ae  ditdi  of  a  royal  castle  was  sometimes  cidled  the  Ditch 
U  Bayle,  or  of  the  BalUum — to  distinguish  it  from  the 
Adwoftiie  tntoior  works.  Over  it  vss  either  a  standing 
irdnwMdge,  leading  to  theballium.  Within  the  ditch 
■ere  the  walls  td  tbe  rallium,  or  ontworlu.  In  town*,  the 
■PP^tion  of  ballium  was  given  to  a  work  fenced  with 
filaades,  and  sometimes  masonry,  covering  the  suburbs ; 
^io  ostles  it  was  the  space  immediately  within  the  outer 
^  Vbtm  there  was  a  double  enclosure  of  walls,  the 
^  next  each  wall  were  styled  the  outer  and  inner  ballia. 
like  manner  in  which  these  are  mentioned  by  Camden,  from 
li*  C'tuDnide  of  Dunstaple.  in  the  siege  of  Bedford  Castle, 
1234,  sufficiently  justifies  this  position.  The  castle 
*H  taken  by  four  assaults.  In  the  first  was  taken  the 
^'''"'an ;  in  the  second,  the  o^ter  ballia ;  in  the  third,  the 
^  br  the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners,  when 
^  ^sA  danger  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  inner 
"3^  through  a  chink ;  at  the  fourth  assault  the  miners 
■H  be  to  the  tower,  so  that  the  smoke  hurst  out,  and 
w  tover  iiself  was  cloven  to  that  degree  as  to  show 
sotne  hned  chinks,  whereapon  the  enemy  surren- 

knA. 

^twiH  of  the  ballium  in  castles  was  commonly  high, 
with  towers,  and  bad  a  parapet,  embattled,  crenel- 
w  Kairetted  for  the  mounting  of  it.  There  were 
^  of  steps  at  convenient  distances ;  and  the  Mrapet 
*A  bad  the  merlons  pierced  with  long  chinks,  ending  in 
^Jwtes.  called  crillets. 

^^iliin  tbe  balUum  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks  for 
"^pinian  and  artificers,  the  stable,  hospital,  wells,  chapel, 
T^ntnetimes  a  monastery.  Large  mounts  were  also 
in  this  place  :  these  served,  like  modem  cava- 
^^^wamand  the  adjacent  country;  these  last  being 
I  Toed  within  the  body  of  the  place  ten  or  twelve 
ttisn  the  rest  of  the  works,  and  commonly  within 


The  eutranc-e  into  the  ballium  was  commonly  through  f 
strong  machicolated  and  embattled  ^te.  between  two 
towers,  secured  by  a  herse  or  portcullis.  Over  diis  gate 
were  rooms,  originally  intended  for  the  porter  of  tbe  castle ; 
the  towers  served  fw  the  eorpt  de  garde.  Compare  the 
representation  of  the  works  of  Dover  Castle,  in  Grose's 
Antiq.,yQ\.  i.  p.  10, 

The  church  of  St  Peter  in  the  Bailey,  at  Oxford,  derives 
its  appellation  from  having  formerly  stood  within  the  outer 
balUum  of  Oxford  Castle.  The  Old  Bailey,  or  outer  space 
near  Ludgate,  in  London,  received  its  name  from  its  relative 
position  in  r^rd  of  the  antient  wall  of  the  city. 

Froissart,  in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Amend  by  the 
Bad  of  Hainault,  t,  Edward  III,,  says,  the  attack  was  so 
furious  that  the  baUHee  were  instantly  won.  Johnes,  in  his 
English  FMuart  (4to.  edit  ^-ol.  i.  p.  161),  translates  this 
wwd  barriers. 

Besides  Grose's  work  already  referred  to,  see  Dufresne's 
Glottar.  ad  Script,  med.  et  ir^f.  Mtalix.  fol.  Francof.  1681, 
tom.  i.  c.  447;  King's  Obterv.  on  Anc.  Catttee,  Archseol. 
vol.  vj.  pp.  249, 3(f8 ;  Munim.  Antiqua,  vol.  ii.  p.  45 ;  Henry's 
Hist,  of  Great  Brit.,  8vd.  edit  1805,  vol.  vi.  p.  189  ;  Ellis's 
Fbbleaux,  edit  1815.  vol.  i.  p.  153.  Notes. 

BALLOON,  from  the  French  ballon,  a  little  ball,  is  ap- 
plied, in  our  language,  only  to  the  well-known  machine 
which,  consisting  of  an  envelope  of  linen  or  other  stuff  filled 
with  hydrogen  or  other  gas  specifically  lighter  than  the 
atmosphere,  is  employed  to  raise  those  who  dare  trustthem 
selves  to  a  voyage  in  the  air. 

Wo  have  pr^erred  placing  what  we  have  to  say  <»i  the 
subject  of  AiKONAtraics  under  this  word,  because  the  art 
has  not  arrived  at  a  degree  <tf  approach  towards  perfection 
which  makes  such  a  name  of  any  use,  or  even  meaning. 
Our  air  navigation,  compared  with  that  of  the  sea,  is  litUe 
more  than  on  a  level  with  the  essay  of  the  first  rude  men 
who  dtsoovered  that  a  hollow  wooden  vessel  might  be  made 
large  enough  to  float  a  body  heavier  than  water.  The  first 
step  towards  guiding  the  machine  is  yet  to  be  made ;  and 
some  little  power  of  ascending  and  descending  is  all  that 
has  been  gained. 


(THE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA.] 


BalloDH  u  they  ■ppoiucd  tc  Bpectatori  on  the  eattb. 
a.  Pint  Vofftg*,  Not.  1783.     b.  Second  Voyaie,  Dee.  ITDS. 

If  we  consider  that  the  first  aerial  voyage  was  made  in  tbe 
year  1783,  and  that  minds  of  every  variety  of  power  have 
since  been  employed  iu  the  attempt  to  reduce  air  navigation  to 
some  degree  of  certainty,  it  will  appear  surprising  that  some 
success  has  not  been  obtuned.  All  do  not  obser^-e  bow  little 
anal(^  there  is  between  the  motion  of  a  ship  and  that  of  a 
balloon.  The  former  suls  in  two  elements,  and  the  action 
of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  is  a  guide  to  the  impelling 
power  derived  from  the  air.  But  no  such  regulator  can  m 
applied  to  the  balloon,  which  is  sustained,  as  well  as  impelled, 
by  the  air;  and  the  apparent  cause  of  surprise  ceases  when 
we  begin  to  see  that  the  circumstances  of  the  two  kinds  of 
motion  present  totally  different  problems. 

"We  shall  proceed  to  some  account  of  the  history  of 
the  invention.  Our  principal  authorities  are,  1.  Cavallo, 
History  and  Practice  of  Aerostation.  London,  1785  ; 
2.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond,  Description  dea  ExpSriences  Aero- 
statiques,  &c.  Paris,  1784  ;  3.  Bourgeois,  Recherches  sur 
CArt  de  Voter,  &c.  Paris,  1734. 

The  notion  of  imitating  the  flying  of  birds  is  very  antient 
We  pass  over  the  winged  gods,  the  sttuiea  of  Abaris,  Dso- 
dahis,  and  the  like,  as  fictions  which,  1  e  many  others, 
might  have  been  purely  imaginative,  and  not  tmditions  of 

any  previotta  reality.  ButStrabo  (p.  296)  n^"*  
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Dobatffl  (or  C^mbi,  as  has  been  eoiyeotured),  a  Scythian 
people,  who  (90  the  word  has  been  very  foolishly  interpreted) 
railed  tbemselTes  ^  smoke,  as  the  vulgar  at  first  imagined 
Hontffolfier  did.  The  Carolinians  are  also  mentioned  by 
the  Jesuit  (Tftntova  as  having  a  fable  about  a  female  deity 
who  raised  herself  to  beavea  by  the  smoke  of  a  great  fin. 
We  may  also  mention  the  [ugeon  of  Arcbytas,  the  orade  of 
HiermpoUa,  vhich  Lneian  professes  to  have  seen  raise  itself 
in  the  wr ;  the  fiible,  in  British  mythd(^,  of  Bladud  or 
Baldud,  the  father  of  the  well-known  Leer,  which  resem- 
bles that  of  Dradalus ;  and  many  others,  alt  of  which  serve 
to  show  that  the  notion  of  the  possibility  of  raising  a  man  or 
a  machine  was  very  widely  extended  in  the  antient  world. 
Roger  Bacon  (De  Miratili  PotetttUt,  &c.)  says  that  there 
oertunly  is  a  flying  machine,  of  which  he  knows  the  name 
of  the  inventor,  but  which  he  has  neither  seen  hunseU^  nor 
any  one  whom  he  knows.  Van  Helmont  and  others  proved 
the  {KMsibility  of  flying,  b^  very  eloquent  discourses,  which 
convinced  all  hearers.  Bishop  Wilkins,  in  his  MathemtUi- 
cal  Magic,  a.d.  1680,  proposes  a  carriaf^,  with  sails  hke 
those  of  a  windmill,  to  be  driven  by  the  ur;  and  the  same 
thing,  according  to  custom  in  the  ease  <tf  all  inventions,  has 
been  attributed  to  the  Chinese.  We  shall  onljr  mention 
Schott.  Baptista  Pwta,  Cardan*  and  Fabri,  as  having  main- 
tained the  poBubility  of  flying.  The  Jeiuit  Francis  Lana 
(A.D.  1670),  among  many  other  projects,  has  given  per- 
haps the  ^rst  idea  of  a  real  balloon,  as  we  have  deflned  it. 
He  proposes  to  raise  a  vessel  by  means  of  metal  balls, 
strong  enough,  when  exhausted,  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  external  air,  but  at  the  same  time  so  thin  as,  in  the 
same  circumstaoees,  to  be  lighter  than  their  bulk  of  air. 
To  the  possibility  of  this  he  asserts  that  he  sees  no  objection 
except  that  the  Almighty  would  never  allow  an  invention  to 
succeed,  by  means  of  which  civil  government  could  so  easily 
be  disturbed.  A  reason  of  this  sort  was  all-powerful  in  his 
age,  which  abounded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  minutest 
secrets  of  Providence :  had  the  good  &ther  tried  the  expeh- 
mwt,  he  woidd  have  found  that  strength  to  resist  the  ex- 
tmial  air  is  inoompatihle  with  the  necessary  degree  of  thin- 
ness in  the  material,  as  was  obsurred  by  Leibntts.  The 
work  of  Lana,  Prodromo  delP  Arte  maestro,  was  published 
in  1670,  and  a  ftill  account  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  Col- 
legium OuriosiMi  of  SturmiuB,  A.D.  1701  (Tentamen  X.), 
and  in  Ha  work  cited  of  H.  Bourgeois.  As  a  warning  not 
to  trait  implicitly  the  relations  of  writers  of  the  seventeentii 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  cite  the  following  cases. 

In  the  Ars  Magnttica  of  Kircher,  that  author  describes 
a  method  of  imitating  the  dove  of  Archytas,  by  attaching 
the  bird  by  a  string  to  the  hand  of  a  statue,  over  which  is  a 
large  dial.  A  magnet  revolving  behind  the  dial  causes  the 
dove  to  fly  round  the  head  of  the  statue,  and  point  to  the 
hour  of  the  day.  Schott  (Sfagia  Universalis,  part  iii.,  book 
3)  expregsly  says  that  Kircher  carried  this  notion  into  effect, 
and  that  when  be  thereupon  refused  to  satisfy  inquirers  who 
wished  to  know  from  him  whether  he  understood  the  art  of 
fl}'ing,  it  was  beliaTed  that  he  had  been  prohibited  by  the 
pope.  But  Kircher  himself  does  not  say  he  had  constructed 
such  a  machine ;  but  only  '  you  may  arrange  it  thus  by  help 
of  workmai.|  And  in  speaking  of  the  power  of  the  magnet 
required,  which  be  says  must  be  very  great,  he  does  not 
state  what  the  power  of  his  own  was,  biU  only  that  he 
had  seen  a  magnet  which,  &o.  &c.,  (page  379,  edition  of 
1641.) 

The  second  instance  is  as  follows :— Sextus  of  Ratisbon, 
Kircher,  Porta,  Schott,  Crassendi,  Lana,  Ramus,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  all  unite  in  stating  that  Regiomontanus  con> 
structed  an  eagle  which  Sew  out  from  Nuremberg  to  meet 
the  emperor  (Charles  V.,  expressly  stated  by  some  of  them), 
and  on  meeting  him  flew  back  again  over  bis  head  to  the 
town.  If  there  be  any  who  can  believe  this,  they  will  probably 
not  rcgect  it,  accompanied  by  the  additional  met.  that  R^o- 
montanus  died  twen^-flve  years  before  Charles  V.  was  bom, 
whioh  has  been  overfooked  by  some  of  the  authorities  above 
cited.  After  such  an  instance,  we  may  pass  over  the  car  of 
Sterinus,  and  numerous  other  flying  machines,  and  be 
emtented  with  this  single  result  only,  that  though  the  art 
of  flying  had  been  diligently  studied,  or  at  least  discussed, 
for  centuries,  the  exceedingly  simple  contrivance  of  Monl- 
golfier  had  not  been  tried,  or  even  mentioned,  by  any  of  the 
projectors,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  ingenuity. 

Nothing  can  set  in  a  stronger  light  the  antipathjr  of  the 
earlier  moderns  to  experimental  research.  And  it  is  no 
small  honour  to  the  Montgolflers,  fliat  tho  hint  given  by 


Lana,  the  every-day  experiment  of  soap-bubblea,  and  the 
like,  should  have  remained  without  results  till  their  time. 

We  consider  him  the  inventor  of  the  balloon  who  raised 
a  'mass  of  solid  substance  to  some  considerable  hei^jht 
in  the  atmosphere.  But  if  we  v«e  to  take  the  lioeoM; 
which  is  80  oommon,  of  disputing  the  right  of  an  inventor  on 
account  of  some  experiments  «mtaining  aprinciple  common 
with  his  own,  we  might  either  say  tSat  this  machine  has 
been  invented  ftom  time  immemorial,  in  the  ascent  of  soap 
bubbles,  or  we  might  cite  Candido  Buono,  who  made  one 
scale  of  a  balance  ascend,  by  rarefying  with  a  red-hot  iroi. 
the  air  underneath  it.  After  Cavendish  had  ascertained  how 
much  hydrogen  weighs  less  than  air,  it  immediately  occurr 
to  Dr.  Black,  that  a  li^ht  substance,  filled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  gas,  would  nse  of  itself.  But  he  did  not  pursue 
the  idea  farther ;  and  Gavallo,  who  tried  to  put  it  in  practice 
in  the  year  1 782,  could  not  succeed  in  raising,  by  means  of 
hydrc^en,  anything  heavier  than  a  soap-bubble.  We  shall 
see  that,  natural  as  it  might  appear  to  use  hydrogen  for 
the  purpose,  the  experiment  succeeded  only  with  a  very 
different  agent. 

St^beu  and  Joseph  de  Mon^olfler  weie  paper-manu&o- 
turers  at  Annonay,  not  &r  from  L^ons.  They  had  both 
studied  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  tbeir  hunness 
gave  them  facilities  for  procuring  large  masses  of  light 
envelopes :  so  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  balloons  to  one 
of  two  accidents ;  either  to  th^  of  philosophera  being  paper- 
makers,  or  to  that  of  paper-makers  being  philosophers.  We 
are  quite  in  earnest,  because  it  is  stated  that  the  brothers 
were  not  brought  up  to  the  above-mentioned  business,  but 
entered  upon  it  on  the  death  of  a  third  and  elder  brother 
Struck  with  the  notion  of  confining  soraethins  lighter  than 
air  in  a  recipient,  as  the  means  of  making  the  latter  ascend, 
they  tried  this  method  at  about  the  same  period  as  M. 
Cavallo,  by  confining  hydrogen  in  paper.   They  suoceeded 
to  some  extent ;  hut  the  gas  so  soon  escaped  through  the 
paper,  that  they  abandoned  the  idea  of  anything  lilu  per- 
manent elevatun  by  means  of  iL   The  next  thought  which 
struck  them  was,  that  as  it  was  supposed  the  elevation  of 
the  douds  was  caused  by  the  presence  of  electrio  matter, 
and  as  it  seemed  to  them  from  some  experiments  that  eleo- 
trified  bodies  were  diminished  in  weight,  it  might  be  possible 
to  raise  a  suriSu»,  of  great  extent  in  proportion  to  its  specifio 
gravity,  by  means  of  electricity.    After  trying  varioue 
methods,  they  applied  fire  underneath  a  balloon,  not  to 
rartsfy  the  inclosed  air,  but  *  as  well  to  increase  the  layer 
icouche)  of  electric  fluid  upon  the  vapour  in  the  vessel,  as 
to  divide  the  vapours  into  smaller  molecules,  and  dilate  the 
gas  in  which  they  are  suspended.'   {Memoir  qf  J.  Hontgol- 
fler  to  the  Academy  of  Lyons.)    It  appears  then,  tboueh. 
tlicir  expressions  are  somewhat  obscure,  that  they  thought 
they  were  imitating  a  cloud,  by  electrifying  the  gases  and 
vapours  contained  in  the  atmosphere.    Ihe  experiment 
succeeded;  and  a  balloon  of  23,000  cubic  feet  (French)  was 
raised  with  oonsiderable  force.   All  this  took  place  early  in 
1782 ;  and  at  that  time  the  electric  tiieory  was  stated  as 
above.   But  in  the  report  made  to  the  Aeademy  of  SciencM 
(December,  1783)  by  the  commission  ^>pohltea  to  examine 
Montgolfler's  invention,  the  inventors  are  spoken  of  as 
simply  rarefying  the  air  contained  in  the  balloon  ;  probably^ 
by  that  time  mrther  consideration  had  led  them  to  the 
correct  view  of  the  subject.    Except  a  very  slight  notice 
by  Dr.  Hutton  {Math.  Diet.),  preened  by  '  it  is  said,'  we 
have  not  found  in  any  English  work  an  account  of  the  first 
ideas  of  the  MontgolQers ;  we  shall  therefore  make  a  further 
citation  fhim  their  first  memoir. 

*  An  organized  body  in  a  state  of  ignition  decomposes  air, 
and  fumi»ies  chalky  (craieux),  mephitio,  and  inflammable 
gases.  The  state  of  ignition  faciUtates  the  union  of  the 
electric  fluid  with  this  body  of  vapour ;  the  heat  arising  from 
combustion  is  oonceatrated,  so  as  by  itself  to  dime  the 
heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  make  it  spsciflcoUy  lightei  tha.n 
common  air:  therefore  the  balloon  risra,  &o.  Itafterwarda 
falls  to  the  earth,  because  the  heat  is  dissipated,  the  vapours 
are  concentrated,  and  have  lost  a  part  of  their  electricity.' 

The  ideas  of  J.  Montgolfier,  as  to  the  possible  use  of  his 
invention,  have  that  character  of  simplicity  and  soundness 
which  distinguish  the  philosopher  from  the  projector  on  sucl] 
points.  '  Large  balloons  might  be  employed  for  victualling 
a  besieged  town,  for  raising  wrecked  vessels,  perhaps  even 
for  voyages,  and  certainly,  in  particular  cases,  for  obser\^a.- 
tiona  of  difierent  kinds ;  for  reconnoitring  the  position  of  m.v 
army,  or  the  coune ot  vciaeU  attj^enty-fivoiur even  thiri^ 
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loigaes  diitcBt,  Sdb.'  OneoftfMMidcuwupatlnpnrtiQe 
tt  the  batde  of  Flenrus,  where  the  Fkvnch  m*de  «  recon- 
BGinaiKe  tod  prevented  &  anrprue,  by  meani  of  m  balloon. 

The  fttst  pablic  experiment  wm  mtde  at  Aniwnay, 
Jnne  5,  IfSi'  The  pretence  of  the   Euta  Particuliera' 
ofViniw  It  Oat  place,  tempted  the  brothera  to  request 
their  aOeoiknce  at  an  experiment  which  they  proposed 
to  make,  witbont  stating  its  nature.    At  the  appointed 
tio^  Diking  was  seen  in  the  publia  place  of  the  town 
but  immenBe  folds  of  paper  110  feet  in  eircumferenee, 
fixed  to  a  frame,  the  whole  weighing  about  500  poundi, 
11^  ccntaining  32,000  cubic  feet  (French  measures).  To 
^  great  astonishment  of  all.  it  was  announced  that 
this  balloon  would  be  tilled  with  gas,  and  would  rise  to 
the  clouds,  which  very  few  could  believe.   On  the  appU- 
otioD  of  flie  underneath,  the  mass  gradually  unfolded  and 
issumed  the  form  of  a  la^  ^obe,  saving  at  the  same 
time  to  burst  from  the  arms  whieb  held  it   At  length  it 
iwe  irith  great  rapidity,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was 
at  ItOO  tttses  of  elevation.   It  then  described  a  iKuiiontal 
fine  of  7200  feet,  and  gradually  sank.   This  balloon  eon- 
t^ned  noUiing  but  heated  air,  maintained  in  a  state  of 
wrflKtion  by  a  fire,  the  receptacle  of  which  was  attached 
u^emeath  the  globe  of  paper,  which  had  an  oriAce  opening 
dovnwards.   Machines  on  this  principle  were  called  Mont- 
gol/im,  to  distinguish  them  firom  we  bydrc^n  balloons 
vhxh.  were  made  immediately  afterwards. 

The  news  of  this  phenomenon  flew  to  Paris,  where  it 
ramediatety  produced  an  excitement  almost  unheard-or 
before.  That  hydrogen  could  not  have  been  used  was 
nident  from  the  description  given,  namely,  that  it  was  half 
B  heavy  as  air.  It  was  immediately  resolved  to  repeat  the 
operimeat  with  hydrogen  inclosed  in  lutestring,  which  had 
been  dipped  in  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber.  A  subscrip- 
tin  WIS  niened,  and  the  balloon  was  ready  fat  filling  <m  the 
t$A  of  August.  The  gas  was  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  me  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  iron  filii^ 
ButOK  mUealty  of  filling  the  machine  was  very  oonsider- 
lUs:  eoomian  air  got  in,  no  one  knew  how.  It  was  at  last 
diHovsnd  that  a  stop-cwck  had  been  left  open;  the  machine 
vas  sgiiD  filled,  and  on  the  26th  was  allowed  to  rise  1 00 
kiH,  to  which  beiefat  it  was  confined  by  ropes. '  On  the  27th, 
it  VIS  transported  to  the  Champs  de  Mars,  where  it  was 
^'mI'uhhI  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous  crowd.  It  fell 
ti«  leagues  from  Paris,~  after  heAng  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hou  in  the  air. 

S.  Hontgolfier  had  by  this  time  arrived  in  Paris,  where 
beexhibit«i  one  of  bis  balloons  on  the  12th  of  Sqitemher 
ud  again  oil  the  1 9th. 

llieiatereat  attached  to  the  mere  ascent  of  the  balloon 
lime  here  ceases.  We  pass  over  therefore  the  various 
Kpetiiioos  of  the  experiment  which  were  made  at  Paris, 
|mi(Kuly  to  the  time  when  men  trusted  themselves  to  this 
ottqince.  The  first  aerial  voyageiswae  a  sheep,  a  cock, 
tti  a  ^k,  who  were  sent  up,  without  leave  asked,  in 
K^MgoUer's  «periment  of  the  19th.  All  came  down 
*ft  vith  the  exceptinn  of  the  second,  whose  wing  was 
'but  this,'  aays  M.  de  St.  Fond,  zealous  for  the 
^"Hniof  the  balloon,  '  was  done  by  a  kick  of  the  sheep, 
Uf  an  hoor  before  the  ascent,  in  presence  of  more  than  ^ 
tai  vitDenes.*  He  also  assures  bis  readers  that  they  may ' 
discredit  the  rumour  that  the  cock  had  broken  his 
nd ;  and  he  adds,  *  It  is  vexatious  to  see  the  public  papers 
^  leert  facts  without  proof,  which  in  Mum  cata  ought 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  siputures  of  tiuse  who 
WBthem.' 

It  ^  jo^ed  prudent  not  to  trust  human  life  to  a  free 
^  me  experiment  of  holdins  the  machine  with 
%i  had  been  tried.    In  this  manner  M.  PiUUre  de  Rosier 
"Boded  IM  feet  on  ibo  tsth  of  October,  and  324  leet  on 
The  flnt  persons  who  offered  to  leave  the  earth 
*^  were  the  Marquis  d'Ariandes  and  M.  PUStre  de 
gtt;  tnd  they  performed  this  fbat  at  the  Chftteau  de  la 
7|tte,  near  Passy,  November  21,  1783,  in  a  mont^^fifr. 
^infio'to  give  the  original  documents  connectm  with 
?^>tt  interesting  of  all  voyages,  namely,  the  Prods 
^Hud  the  letter  (in  part)  of  the  Marquis  d' Arlandes : 
Verbal.    To-day,  November  21,  1783,  at  the 
la  Muette,  took  place  an  experiment  with  the 
machine  of  M.  de  Montgolfler.   The  sky  was 
yr^wded,  wind  north-west.   At  eight  minutes  after 
.    fln^^'tu  g&ve  notice  that  the  machine  was  about  to 
""Bii  la  eight  minutes,  notwithstanding  the  wind,  it 


WM  ready  to  set  off,  the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  and  M.  PiUtra 
fle  Rosier  being  in  the  car.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  retain 
the  machine  awhile  with  n^a,  to  judge  wtuit  weight  it 
would  beaj-  and  see  that  all  was  right.  But  the  wind  pre- 
vented it  from  rising  vertically,  ana  directed  it  towards  one 
of  the  garden  walks:  the  ropes  made  several  rents  in 
one  of  six  feet  lon^.  It  was  Imnight  down  again,  ud  in 
two  hours  was  set  righL  Having  been  filled  again,  it  set 
off  at  fifty-four  minutes  past  on^  carrying  the  same  persons. 
It  rose  in  the  most  ms^tio  manner,  and  when  it  was  about 
270  fiaet  high,  the  intrepid  voyagers  took  off  their  hats  and 
saluted  the  spectators.  No  one  could  help  feeling  a  mingled 
sentiment  of  fear  and  admiration.  The  voyagers  were  soon 
undistinguishable.  but  the  machine,  hovermg  upon  the 
horizon,  and  displaying  the  most  beautiful  figure,  rose  at 
least  3000  feet  high,  and  remained  visible  all  the  time.  It 
crossed  the  Seine  oelow  the  barrier  of  La  Confi6reuce ;  and 
passing  thmoe  between  the  Eoole  Militaire  and  the  H5tel 
des  Invalides,  wu  in  view  all  Paris.  The  voyagers, 
satisfied  with  their  expwimant,  and  not  wishing  to  travel 
fluther,  agreed  to  desoend;  but  seeing  that  the  wind  was 
canying  them  upon  the  housea  <^the  Roe  de  Sive,  Fauh. 
St.Ge  rmain,  they  Reserved  their  presence  oi  mind,  in- 
creased the  fire,  and  continued  their  course  through  the  air 
till  they  bad  crossed  Paris.  They  then  descend^  quietly 
on  the  plain,  beyond  the  new  boulevard,  opposite  the  mill  of 
Croulebarbe,  without  having  felt  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  having  in  the  car  two-thirds  of  their  fuel.  They  could 
then,  if  they  had  wished,  have  gone  three  times  as  far  as 
they  did  go,  which  was  3000  toises.  done  in  irom  20  to  25 
minutes.  The  maehine  was  70  foet  high,  46  feet  in  diame 
ter,  it  contained  00,000  cubic  feet,  and  carried  a  wwght  of 
from  1600  to  1700  pounds.  Given  at  the  chiteau  of  La 
Muette,  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Signed,  Due  de  Polignac, 
Due  de  Ouisnes,  Comts  de  Polasttvn,  Comte  de  Vaudreiu^ 
D'Hnnand,  Beiyamin  Franklin,  Faitias  de  St  Fond,  di 
Lisle,  le  R^,  of  the  Academy  of  Scinooes.* 

BmtracU  t^a  Letter fffm  the  Marqui*  dAHamdee  toM.de 
St.  Fond,  dated  Nooember  M.  1783 :— After  stating  that  be 
had  obtained  permiasioD  from  M.  Montgolfler  to  ascend 
alone,  but  that  by  the  advice  of  the  latter  H.  de  Rosier  was 
associated  with  him  the  evening  before  the  aricent,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus :  *  We  set  off  at  54  minutes  past  one.  The  bal- 
loon was  so  placed  that  M.  de  Rosier  was  on  the  wwt  and  I 
on  the  east.  The  machine,  says  the  public,  rose  with  ma- 
jesty :  I  think  few  of  them  saw  that,  at  the  moment  when 
it  passed  the  hedge,  it  made  a  half  turn,  and  we  changed  our 
positions,  which,  thus  altered,  we  retained  to  the  end.  I 
was  astcHiished  at  the  smallness  of  the  noise  or  motion 
occasioned  by  our  departure  among  the  spectators :  I 
thought  they  might  be  astonished  and  frightened,  and 
might  stand  in  need  of  eneouragement'  (a  beautifnl  trait 
of  coolnen  from  the  man  in  the  balloon  to  those  on  terra 
firma).  '  I  waved  my  arm  with  little  success ;  I  then  drew 
out  and  shook  my  handkerdiiel^  and  immediately  pw- 
ceived  a  great  movement  in  the  garden.  It  seemed  as  if  ^ 
spectators  all  fmmed  one  mass,  whidi  rushed,  by  sn  involun- 
tary motion,  towards  the  wall,  which  it  seemed  to  eonsider  as 
the  only  obstacle  between  us.  At  this  moment  M.  de  Rosier 
called  out,  *'  You  are  doing  nothing,  and  we  do  not  rise." 
I  begged  hi?  pardon,  took  some  straw,  moved  the  fire,  and 
turned  again  quickly,  but  I  could  not  find  La  Muette.  In 
astonishment,  1  followed  the  river  with  my  eye,  and  at  last 
found  where  the  Oise  joined  it  Here,  then,  was  Conflans; 
and  naming  the  principal  bends  of  the  river  by  the  places 
nearest  to  them,  I  repeated  Poissy,  St.  Germain,  St.  Denis, 
Se\e,  theni  am  still  at  Poissy  oratChaiUot  Accordingly,  ' 
looking  down  through  the  car,  I  saw  the  Visitation  de 
Chaillot  M.  Pildtre  said  to  me  at  tiiis  moment,  "  Here  b 
the  river,  and  we  are  descending."  *'Well,  my  friend,** 
said  I,  "  mora  fire ;"  and  we  set  to  work.  But  instead  of 
croBsitig  (he  liver,  as  our  course  towards  the  Invalides  seemed 
to  indicate,  we  went  along  the  lie  des  Cygnes,  entered  the 
principal  bed  again,  and  went  up  the  stnsam  till  we  were 
above  the  barrier  La  Conf^nce.  I  said  to  my  brave  asso- 
ciate, "  Here  is  a  river  which  is  very  difficult  to  cross."  "  I 
think  so,"  said  he ;  "  you  are  doing  nothing.'  "  I  am  not 
so  strong  as  you,"  I  answered ;  "  and  we  are  well  as  wa 
are."  I  stirred  the  fire,  and  seized  a  bundle  of  straw,  which 
being  too  much  pressed,  did  not  light  well.  I  shook  it  over 
the  flame,  and  the  instant  afterl  felt  as  if  Ihad  been  seized 
under  the  arms,  and  I  said  to  my  friend,  "We  are  rismg 
now.  however."   "  Yes.  wo  are  ^Mne^d,  €J>WD8 
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froiQ  the  interior,  wnere  ho  had  been  seeing  all  was  right. 
At  this  moment  I  beard  a  noise,  high  up  in  the  balloon,  wmch 
made  me  fear  it  bad  burst.  I  looked  up  and  saw  nothing ; 
hut  as  I  had  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  machine,  I  felt  a  shock, 
the  first  I  had  expmenced.  The  shock  was  upwards,  and  I 
cried  out  *'  Wluit  are  you  doing— are  tou  dancing  ?"  "  1  am 
not  stirring."  **  So  much  the  better/  I  said ;  "  tibis  must  be 
a  new  current,  which  will,  I  hope,  take  us  off  the  river." 
Acendingly.  I  turned  to  see  where  we  were,  and  found  my- 
self between  the  Ecole  Uilitaire  and  tlie  Invalides,  which  we 

M.  Pilfitre  said,  "  We  are 
we  are  getting  on."  "  Let 
heard  a  new  noise  in  the 
machine,  which  I  thoughtcame  from  the  breaking  of  a  cord. 
I  lookeid  in  and  saw  that  the  southern  part  was  full  of  round 
holes,  several  of  them  large.  I  said,  "  Wo  must  get  down." 
"Why?"  "Look,"  said  1.  At  the  same  time,  1  took  my 
sponge'  (pyrotechnical  term,)  *  and  easily  extinguished  \he 
fire,  which  was  enlarging  such  of  the  holes  as  I  rould  reach ; 
but  on  trying  if  the  balloon  was  fast  to  the  lower  circle,  I 
found  it  easdy  came  off.  I  repeated  to  my  companion, 
"  We  must  descend."  He  looked  round  him  and  said, "  We 
are  over  Feria.''  Having  looked  to  the  safiaty  of  the  conls, 
I  said.  "We  can  cross  Parts."  We  were  now  coming  near 
the  roofk ;  we  raised  the  fire  and  rose  again  with  great  ease. 
I  looked  under  me,  and  saw  the  Missions  Etoingers,  and  it 
teemed  as  if  we  were  going  towards  the  towers  of  St.  Sul- 
pioe,  which  I  could  see.  Raising  ourselves,  a  current  turned 
us  south.  I  saw  on  my  left  a  wood,  which  1  thought  was 
the  Liucembouig.  Wepassed  the  Boulevard,  and  I  called 
out,  "  Pied  4  terre."  We  stopped  the  fire ;  but  the  brave 
Pil£tre,who  did  not  lose  his  self-possession,  thought  we  were 
coming  upon  mills,  and  warned  me.  .  .  We  alighted  at 
the  Butte  aux  Cailles,  between  the  mill  Des  MerveiUes  and 
the  Moulin  Vieux.  The  moment  we  touched  land  I  held 
by  the  car  with  my  two  hands ;  I  felt  the  balloon  press  my 
Iwad  lightly.  I  pushed  it  oS,  and  le^Md  out.  Turning  to- 
wards tne  balloon,  whidi  I  expected  to  find  full,  to  my  great 
astoDidiment  it  was  porfectly  empty  and  flattened.' 

On  firm  land  we  leave  our  voyagers.  The  curious,  who 
would  know  bow  the  populace,  not  so  alive  to  the  scientific 
fame  of  their  country  as  they  have  become  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, established  a  claim  to  M.  de  Roster's  great  coat  par 
vote  de  -fait,  must  consult  the  work  of  M.  de  St.  Fond. 
We  need  hardly  observe,  that  all  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  French  voyages  are  French. 

The  second  voyage  was  that  of  MM.  Charles  and  Robert, 
just  at  sunset,  I^ec  1,  1783,  from  the  Tuileries,  in  a  hydro- 
gen balloon  of  26  feet  diameter.  After  coming  down, 
M.  Charles  re-ascended  alone,  and  was  soon  1500  toises 
high,  or  nearly  two  miles.  He  saw  the  sun  rise  again,  and 
ashe  says,  *  I  was  the  <HiIy  illuminated  object,  all  the  rest 
of  nature  being  plunged  m  shadow.'  A  small  balloon, 
launched  by  Iwmtgolfier  just  before  the  ascent,  was  found 
to  have  run  a  totally  difierent  course ;  which  first  gave  rise 
to  the  suspicion  of  different  directions  in  the  currents  trf 
air,  at  different  heights. 

lite  third  voyage,  from  Lyons,  January  19,  1784,  was 
made  in  the  largest  morUgolfier  yet  constructed  (102  feet 
diameter,  126  feet  high)  by  seven  persons,  among  whom 
were  J.  Montgolfier  and  M.  de  Rosier.  It  had  been  intended 
for  six  only,  and  these  were  found  too  many,  but  no  per- 
suasion  could  induce  any  one  to  abandon  his  place.  The 
instant  after  the  ropes  had  been  cut,  a  seventh  person 
jumped  in.  A  rent  in  the  balloon  caused  it  to  descend  with 
great  velocity,  but  no  one  was  hurt. 

February  22,  1784,  a  small  balloon,  launched  by  itself 
flom  Sandwich,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  was  found  nine 
miles  from  lisle :  it  went  above  thir^  miles  an  hour. 

March  2, 1784,  M.  Blanchard  made  his  first  ascent  from 
Fans  in  a  hydrogen  balloon.  He  added  wings  and  a  rud^, 
but  found  they  were  useless.  He  first  carried  a  paradtute 
or  open  umbrella,  attached  above  the  car,  to  break  the  faU 
in  case  it  separated  fVom  the  balloon. 

April  25,  1784.  MM.  de  Morveau  and  Bertrand  ascended 
13.000  feet  (English)  at  Dijon.  Some  effect  was  found,  they 
thought,  to  be  produced  by  the  use  of  oars. 

May  20.  1784.  Confidence  in  the  balloon  so  far  estabUshed 
that  M.  Montgolfier.  two  other  gentlemen,  and  four  ladies, 
ascended,  the  balloon  being  confined  by  ropes.  A  lady, 
Madame  Thibte,  ascended  with  only  one  other  pwson  in  a 
free  balloon,  at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  June. 
December  26,  1784,  Hr.  Boulton  (well  known  as  the 


partner  of  Watt)  oonstrueted  a  balloon,  to  which  a  natch 
and  serpent  were  attached,  that  the  gas  might  explode  iti 
the  air.  The  object  was  to  see  whether  the  revorberatiDir 
growl  of  Uiunda  is  caused  by  echo  or  by  successive  explo 
sions.  The  point  remained  unsettled  owing  to  the  shoutinc 
of  the  people ;  but  those  who  did  hear  it  thought  it  gnwled 
like  thunder. 

I^ovember  25, 1 783,  the  first  balloon  launched  in  foj^nd. 
from  the  Artiller>'  Ground.  London,,  by  Oiunt  Zambeccsri. 
It  was  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  was'  tea  fieet  in  diameter 
it  was  fbund  forty-eight  miles  from  London,  near  Petvorth. 

September  15,  1784,  the  first  voyage  made  in  England, 
by  Vincentio  Lunardi,  accompanied  hy  a  cat,  a  dog,  and  K 
pigeon.  He  started  at  the  Artillery  (jround,  and  uiided  at 
Slandon,  near  Ware. 

January  7,  1785,  M.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  JeflOies  eros-.Ad 
the  Channel,  it  being  the  fifth  voyage  of  the  former  in  the 
same  balloon.  They  set  out  from  Itover,  and  landed  iu  the 
forest  of  Guiennes,  having  been  obliged  to  throw  out  aU 
their  stock  to  prevent  the  balloon  falling  into  the  ijta. 

Jtme  16,  1785,  M.  Pilfttre  de  Rosier  and  M.  Remain 
ascended  fVom  Boulogne  in  a  montgolfier  of  thirty-seven 
feet  in  diameter,  with  ihe  intention  of  crossing  the  ChanneL 
They  had  not  been  twenty  minutes  in  the  air  when  the 
balloon  took  fire:  both  fell  nom  a  height  of  1000  yards,  and 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  July  22,  General  Money  ascended 
at  Norwich  ;  the  balloon  dropped  into  the  water,  in  whkih 
the  traveller  remained  six  hours  before  he  was  rescued.  In 
1807  M.  Gramerin  ascended  from  Paris,  and  landed  at,  or 
rather  was  dashed  against,  Mount  Tonnerre,  300  miles  fimm 
that  place,  after  running  very  great  risks. 

September  2),  1802,  M.  Gamerin  descended  successfHilly 
from  a  balloon  by  means  of  a  parachute,  near  the  Small- 
pox Hospital,  St.  Pancras,  London.  The  height  from  which 
he  descended  was  so  great  that  he  could  scarcely  be  disLiu- 

guished.  *  At  first,  namely,  before  the  parachute  opened, 
e  fell  with  a  great  velodty ;  hut  as  soon  as  it  was  ex- 
panded, the  descent  became  veiy  gentle  and  gradual.' 
(Button's  Dit^.,  article  *  AerostaUou,  in  which  much  infor- 
mation may  be  found.> 

Three  voyages  have  been  undertaken,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  for  purposes  professedly  scien- 
tific. In  1804,  MM.  Gay  Lussac  and  Biot  ascended  at  Paris 
to  a  height  of  13,000  feet,  provided  with  apparatus.  The 
same  year  M.  Gay  Lussac  ascended  alone  to  a  height  of 
23,000  feet.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  to  state  the  ex< 
pertmental  results  of  these  ascents  [see  Am,  Meteorology, 
and  similar  articles]  ;  neither  voyage  offers  any  remarkable 
circumstances,  except  the  well-known  talents  and  experi- 
mental successes  of  the  two  gentlemen  named,  who  are 
both  alive  to  «goy  a  reputation,  of  which  their  ascents  form 
but  a  small  part 

In  1806,  Carlo  Brioschi  (died  1833),  astronomy  royal  at 
Naples,  ascended  with  Signor  Andreani,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  the  first  Italian  aeronaut.  Trying  to  rise  higher 
than  M.  Gay  Lussac  had  done,  they  got  into  an  atmosphere 
so  rarefied  as  to  burst  the  balloon.  Its  remnants  checked 
the  velocity  of  their  descent ;  and  this,  with  their  falling 
on  an  open  space,  saved  their  lives :  but  Brioschi  contracted 
a  complaint  which  brought  him  to  his  grave. 

We  say  nothing  of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
proposed  for  guiding  the  balloon,  because  none  have  suc- 
ceeded It  is  now  a  toy,  in  which  ascents  are  sometimes 
made  to  amuse  a  crowd.  That  which  was  honourable  risk, 
so  long  as  anything  could  be  gained  to  science,  is  now  mei  e 
fool-hardiness,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  some  definite 
object  be  proposed,  and  some  jsobable  means  suggested  of 
attaining  it. 

BAlXOT,  aword  taken  from  the  Wench  hakttte,  or 
ballotte,  signifying  a  little  ball,  and  used  to  designate  a. 
mode  of  voting  emplcwed  upon  occanons  where  it  is  con- 
sidered desirable  to  prnwrve  secrecy  in  regard  tothe  opinion 
of  each  voter.  In  many  eases  where  any  matter  is  decide^ 
by  votes,  there  arc  good  reasons  why  it  should  be  generally 
known  how  each  person  has  voted ;  but  theire  are  other  cases 
in  which  there  may  be  equally  good  reasons  for  allowing  tlie 
voters  to  vote  by  ballot.  VoUng  by  ballot,  therefore,  cannot 
be  called  either  a  good  or  a  bad  system  of  voting,  witbout 
considering  the  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  exercised. 

The  modes  of  performing  this  kind  of  voting  vary,  ixi 
some  respects,  according  to  the  ol^ect  to  be  attained :  as  fox 
instance,  in  the  case  cn  an  election  to  an  office  where  tlic 
choice  can  fall  upm  only  one  caiulidate,  or  upon  a  smnlles 
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Dumber  oC  etnfidates  than  are  put  in  nonunatian,  it  ia  uaoal 
ttdeUvo-lisuvhichare  ficrfdedso  u  to  conceal  the  name  or 
nunesirbkb  (bey  bear,  and  which,  in  that  ooDditton,  are 
pUeed  in  i^aHi  or  urn,  firom  which,  after  the  vot«e  are  all 
caUeetad,  Quj  are  taken  and  examined,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine io  wbow  favour  the  greatest  number  of  votes  has  been 
gives.  Lt  eases  where  a  simple  affirmative  or  negative  is 
•lone  required,  the  same  method  is  sometimes  employed, 
ud  ibea  the  papers  deposited  in  the  um  bear  only  the 
ntd  '  Yes'  or  *  No.'   '  Sometimes  the  original  mode  oC 
igta|  bjr  ballot  ia  more  strictly  adhered  to,  and  balls  are 
mi  m  one  of  two  ways.   One  of  these  waya  ia  to  ehooae 
ii  wiaA  of  two  oompaitniaits  into  which  the  nm  is 
irided,  the  voter  w31  deposit  the  ball ;  the  ,other  method 
ii  to  select  the  colour  of  the  ball  to  be  employed.  In 
cues  when  the  last-mentioned  method  ia  resorted  to, 
Mcb  votBx  is  ftamisbed  with  two  balls,  one  white  and  the 
iclwr  hlaek ;  the  black  hall  is  used  to  express  a  negative, 
riieaee  comes  the  expression  *to  blackball,'  signifying 
tbe  rgectirai  ctf  a  candidate.    In  determining  this  point  of 
i^cetioD,  DO  uniTonn  rule  is  {nreserved  by  different  bodies, 
h  tonw  locietiea,  or  bodies,  one  ball  is  made  sufficient  to 
aegitive  the  election ;  sometimes  a  larger  number  of  adverse 
VDtaistiecesBary  for  this  purpose.    Ouier  bodies  adopt  as  a 
Rgidatioo  somedeflnite  pn^rtion  between  the  rqecting 
ud  leeBpting  Totea.  auen  aa  one  in  three,  five,  ten,  &a, 
vhmlqr  Id  detatmiDa  upon  the  admisaion  of  the  candidate. 

Hoi  mode  of  electioa  ia  now  almost  universally  reswled 
kinSa^aBdby  clubs  and  scientific  societies,  as  well  as  in 
Wfitab  for  the  election  of  medical  officers,  and  by  in- 
maee  offices  and  commercial  associations  for  choosing 
thdrmanagns  or  dire<itors.  The  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Ingknd  and  of  the  East  India  Company  are  thus  ehoaen. 
The  ballot  is  now  used  in  many  English  parishes  in  the 
umoal  dectioa  of  the  officers  called  vestrymen. 

In  Fnooe,  voting  by  ballot  is  used  in  the  election  of  mem- 
ben  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  same  mode  of 
vMing  is  frequently  resorted  to  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
legliamn  eumbers.  In  determining  the  acceptance  or 
iQeetkn  <i  the  separate  clauses  of  any  law,  the  votes  of 
Oe  nenboi  present  are  taken  by  the  approving  par^  rising 
9  vliile  tbNT  opponents  remain  seated.  If.  however, 
tmlj  nwmben  ^ould  concur  in  demanding  a  ballot,  that 
cNTse  mutt  then  be  resnted  to ;  in  every  case  the  ultimate 
mplaace  ot  rejeetion  of  the  entire  law,  with  all  its  dauses, 
■  delnmiDed  by  the  ballot. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  almost  all  public  elec- 
inu  are  thus  conducted.    Some  of  the  states  (Connecticut, 
KtBtueky,  and  Louisiana),  in  which  a  vivd  voce  mode  of 
(^Riini  formerly  prevailed,  have  within  the  last  few  years 
■dtpled  the  ase  of  the>  ballot ;  in  Virginia  they  still  use 
*^  fodng.   It  is  usual  to  appoint  the  same  time  of  the 
^  fir  the  election  of  varioiu  office-bearers  in  the  United 
8^  id  North  America ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Mr. 
ftoBi,  that  when  he  was  at  Ballston  Spa,  the  e^tal  of 
fte  eniDty  of  Sarati^a,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
""ember,  1838,  an  eHectifm  was  held  at  the  same  time 
'Ir  dectors  of  a  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
u&td States;  for  the  governor  and  Ueutenant •governor 
<f  ibe  date  of  New  York ;  for  a  senator  and  represonta- 
^  to  the  eonness  of  the  United  States ;  for  three  mem- 
Wn  of  AssemMy      the  state  of  New  York ;  far  a  sheriff, 
fcor  coroners,  and  for  the  county  clerk.'    The  votes 
■a  taken  in  each  township  of  every  county  separately, 
1*1  fiu  mode  of  doing  this,  on  the  oonasion  just  men- 
a  thns  described  by  Mr.  Stuart,  who  was  present. 
TWUllot  boxes  were  placed  on  a  long  table,  at  which  half 
*^naofthe  inspectors  or  canvassers  of  voters  were  seated. 
*Mb  mnacbed  the  table  by  single  flies.   Not  a  woM 
^Aaa.  Baeh  voter  deHveiM  hia  list  when  he  got  next 
btktabk,  tothe  olBeen,  who  called  out  his  name.  Any 
paoQ  Dwht  object,  bnt  tlie  objection  was  instantly  decided 
*<  ^  <ffiHvs  having  no  ^flkulty,  from  their  knowledge  of 
*^>*aahip,  of  the  persons  residing  in  it.  and  to  whose 
y^wy  reference  was  instantly  mwe,  in  determining  on 
*  lot  whether  the  qualification  of  the  voter  was  or  was 
'^■Aasnt    Tbe  county  canvassers  for  tbp.  different 
**^of  the  county  afterwards  met  and  made  up  their 
far  the  county,  and  thus,  in  a  state  far  exceeding 
i>i  extent,  and  almost  equalling  it  in  population, 
yl^tw  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  and 
,T'**^tole,  for  tbe  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
***)far  a  senator  and  representative  to  cniigress,  for 


three  representatives  to  the  state  of  New  York,  for  four 
coroners,  a  sheriff,  and  a  clerk  to  the  county,  were  taken, 
and  the  business  of  the  election  finished  with  ease,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  order  and  decorum,  in  three  d^s.* 

BALLSTON  SPA.  a  town  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
about  ]  67  miles  north  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  23  miles 
north  of  Albany.  This  town  was  formerly  in  Albany  county, 
but  is  now  in  Saratoga  county.  It  is  much  frequented  on 
account  of  some  mMicinal  springs,  the  waters  of  which 
are  found  to  be  serviceable  in  dyspeptic  cases,  fot  obstruc- 
tktns,  stone  and  gravel,  and  in  ciUaneous  diseases.  The 
springs  are  in  the  bottom  of  a  valtoy,  which  forms  a  kind 
of  basin,  fifty  acres  in  extent  The  water  is  remarkably 
limpid.  It  contains  iron,  common  salt,  and  lime.  When 
tnui  from  the  springs  it  is  brisk  and  sparkling,  and  when 
drunk  has  a  slipilly  exhilarating  effect:  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  cathartic,  diuretic,  and  stulorifio.  The  water,  as  it 
flows  from  the  springs,  is  Hmarkahly  cool,  8D  that  when 
the  thermometer  has  stood  at  86°  in  the  open  air,  and  the 
water  of  a  running  brook  near  has  indicated  79°,  it  stood 
at  51°  in  one  of  the  springs  which  was  exposed ;  and  in  an- 
other, ftom  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  were  excluded, 
at  49°. 

The  toU  in  the  vicinity  of  the  springs  is  sandy  and  unpro- 
ducttve ;  almost  the  only  vegetation  oeiag  pine-trees,  scrub- 
oaks,  and  fern.  Fem^inous  and  cupreous  pyrites  have 
been  found  in  the  surrounding  hills.  The  Kayaderosseras 
river,  a  stream  thir^  feet  wide,  runs  through  the  town,  and 
adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  spot.  In  1 830  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  town  was  2113  inhabitants. 
(Thompsons  Alfedo ;  Stuart's  Three  Tear*  in  North  Ame- 
rica ;  and  Companion  to  the  North  American  Almanac.) 

BALLY,  BALI,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  island  seoa- 
rated  from  the  eastern  extiemity  of  Java  by  a  strait  called 
the  Strait  of  Ball^ :  it  ia  situated  between  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  of  S.  latitude,  its  southern  promontory  being  in 
8°  40'  S.  lat.  and  1 15"  20'  E.  long.  The  island  is  70  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  its  average  breadth  is  35  miles. 
No  bottom  is  found  with  480  foet  of  line  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  strait  which  separates  Bally  from  Java. 

The  geological  features  of  Bally  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Java.  The  strait  which  divides  them  is  very  narrow  in 
some  parts,  and  the  spring  tides  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  six  miles  an  hour.  The  coast  throughout  is  difficult  of 
approach,  and  has  not  a  ungle  harbour  or  even  good  an- 
choring ground.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  rises 
f^dually  from  the  nwth  and  south  coasts  towards  the  inte- 
rior for  the  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  where  a  ridge  of 
mountains  occupies  the  centre,  and  extends  through  the 
island  from  east  to  west :  at  the  eastern  extremity  is  a  vol- 
canic mountain  called  tbe  Peak  of  Bally. 

There  are  numerous  small  streams  and  rivulets  running 
from  the  mountains  to  the  coast  on  all  sides,  and  afibrding 
abundant  opportunity  for  irrigation,  by  which  means  the 
lands  an  rendered  h>gbly  productive. 

Tbe  chief  vegetable  productinu  of  Bally  are  rice,  maize, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  cotton.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and 
eitmu  are  also  very  abundant,  but  are  not  cultivated.  No 
part  of  tbe  lice  produced  is  allowed  to  be  exported,  but  in 
years  of  abimdance  the  surplus  produce  is  stored  in  grana- 
ries on  tbe  tops  of  mountains,  against  a  time  of  scareity. 
Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  swine  are  maintained,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  tbe  Hindu  religion,  form 
a  large  part  of  tha  food  of  the  common  people.  Oxen  are 
sold  at  a  very  low  price ;  a  pair  of  them,  broke  in  to  the 
yoke,  may  be  bought  at  from  six  to  eight  dollars.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cotton  grown  on  the  island,  a  further  quantity  is 
imported  from  Sumbawa,  and  the  whole  is  spun  and  a  great 
part  woven  by  the  females.  Cotton  yam  and  cloths  are 
purchased  by  the  Chinese  traders  who  visit  the  island. 

The  extemd  trade  of  the  idand  is  almost  entirely  carried 
on  by  Chinese  and  by  prows  from  the  ialand  of  CelebeB.  Be- 
sides the  cloths  and  cotton  yam  already  mentioned,  the 
traders  of  Bally  ftimish  cocoa-nut  oil,  edible  hfrds'-nests. 
hides,  and  a  few  other  trilling  articles,  receiving  in  exchange 
opium,  betel-nuts,  ivory,  gold,  and  silver. 

A  considerable  export  trade  in  slaves  was  also  carried  on 
formerly,  nor  has  it  yet  entirely  ceased,  although  it  is  much 
diminished  :  as  many  us  1 000  have  been  sent  off  the  island 
in  one  year.  These  have  consisted  of  prisoners  made  in 
war,  persons  who  have  attempted  to  emigrate  contrary  to 
the  laws,  insolvent  debtois,  and  thieves.  Tlie  prices  for 
which  these  slaves  have  usually  been  sold  are^J^  midos.  f^m 
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10  to  30  dolisn  each,  and  for  females  from  50  to  100  dollara. 
The  Chinese  traders  have  been  the  buyers. 

The  entire  island  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  under  one 
chief.  It  is  nov  duided  into  ei^ht  independent  states,  each 
Rovemod  by  adespotic  rajah.  The  population  of  the  whole 
uUnd  hai  been  wiously  stated  at  600.000  and  S00,000.  No 
compntaUon  has  been  made  by  actual  enumeration,  but  only 
an  eatimBto  Ibunded  on  the  number  of  males  whose  teeth 
have  been  filed,  a  ceremony  which  is  performed  on  their 
arriving  at  puberty.  This  number  is  stated  roundly  as  being 
250,000  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  which  the  whole 
population  shMild  amount  to  somewhat  more  than  the  largest 
number  here  mentioned.  The  Balinese  are  a  finer  race  of 
men  than  the  Javans,  and  indeed  are  superior  in  stature  and 
muscular  strength  to  the  generality  of  Eastern  islanders. 
Tt  has  been  supposed  that  Bally  was  originally  peopled  from 
different  parts  of  Celebes. 

By  for  the  largest  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus, 
subdivided  into  the  four  great  castes  of  Brahmins,  Kshatrees, 
Vatsyas,  and  Sudras:  there  are  a  few  Buddhists.  The 
Brahmins  are  said  to  retain  their  fUth  in  its  purity,  but  the 
lemainbig  three  caatet  of  Hmdus  have  a  mixture  of  idolatry 
with  their  wotshu),  and  have  set  up  tutelary  divinities,  the 
personifieatioa  of  the  elements  or  m  some  striking  natural 
object,  80  that  every  villaee  or  mountain  has  its  peculiar  god. 
The  Brahmins  are  viewed  with  great  respect  hy  the  other 
castes,  and  are  intrusted  with  the  admmistration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  Womenare  held  to  be  on  an  equality 
with  men,  and  are  treated  with  consideration,  so  that  they 
are  not  called  upon,  as  among  many  other  half-civilized 
people,  to  perform  degrading  omces  of  labour.  The  people 
are  also,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  1^  from  the  vices  of 
drunkenness  and  libertinism,  but  are  much  addicted  to 
gaming  and  cock-fighting. 

The  practice  of  women  sacrificing  themselves  at  the  obse- 
quies of  their  husbands  chieh  is  very  common  in  Bally ; 
out  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  female  Brahmins  do  nof  fol- 
low this  custom,  irtiich  is  most  frequently  observed  among 
the  Kshatrees  and  Vaisyas.  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  mentions 
that  when  one  of  the  late  rajahs  died,  seventy-four  women 
mounted  the  fhneral  pile  with  the  body. 

The  revenues  of  the  princest  or  r^ahs,  are  derived  in  only 
aveiT  small  part  from  landed  |»osi)essions.  the  greater  por- 
tion being  made  up  of  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  lanas  of 
their  subjects.  The  demand  for  this  tribute  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  being  the  owners  of  the  streams  on  which  the 
farmers  greatly  depend  for  the  productiveness  of  their  crops, 
the  rajahs  may,  if  they  please,  prevent  the  irrigation  of  tne 
fields :  according  to  Mr.  Crawford,  the  share  exacted  by  the 
rajah  is  usually  about  fivefold  for  the  seed  sown. 

No  European  power  has  ever  made  any  permanrat  setUe- 
menton  the  island.  In  1814,  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offer^  by  the  brother  of  onec^  the  rajahs  to  the  British  post 
at  Blambangan  in  Java,  some  English  troops  were  sent  to 
Iklly,  and  during  some  time  occupied  the  town  of  Blelling. 
(Raffles's  Hiitorjf  qf  Java ;  Crawford's  Indian  Archi- 
pelago.) 

BALLYSHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Donegal, 
in  Ireland,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Erne,  over  which 
there  ii  a  handsome  stone  bridge  of  fourteen  arches,  con- 
necting Ballyshannon  with  that  part  of  it  called  the  Purt. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  county,  and  had  the  right, 
before  the  Union,  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish 
parliament  It  was  made  a  corporation  in  1611,  and  pos- 
sessed various  peculiar  pririleges.  It  has  been  gradually 
rising  in  importance  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  would,  from  the  advantages  of  its  situation, 
and  oiler  causes,  have  done  so  more  rapidly,  but  for 
the  badness  of  ite  harbour.  When  the  wind  blows  off 
Teeling  Head,  which  it  does  a  considerable  part  of  the 
year,  it  is  highly  dangerous  for  vessels  to  attempt  to  enter 
the  harbour,  llie  danger  chiefly  arises  from  two  hanks, 
which  are  called  the  Summer  and  Winter  Bars.  A  UtUe 
below  the  bridge  is  a  beautiful  and  most  picturesque  cascade. 
(See  Seward's  Topogrtj^ia  Hibemica.)  The  fall  is  down 
a  ridge  of  rocks>,  twelve  feet  high  at  low  water.  This 
is  considered  one  of  the  principal  salmon  leaps  in  Ireland. 
The  great  quantity  of  water  adds  much  to  the  effect  of  the 
fall.  Below  the  cascade  the  river  is  navigable  at  the  flow 
of  the  tide  by  vessels  of  forty  w:  fifty  tons  burthen.  The 
number  of  salmon  taken  at  the  fall  is  so  great,  that  the 
fishery  brings  in  1000^  a  year.  The  salmon  are  exported 
hy  the  person  who  nnts  the  fishery  to  the  London  and 


Liverpool  marketo.  There  is  also  an  eel  fishery  at  thi 
same  place,  which  lets  at  ttom  350f.  to  400^  a  year. 
There  are  several  good  houses  in  the  town,  and  two  com 
fortable  inns.  The  parish  church,  a  handsome  edifice, 
whiefa  is  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
bnilt,  was  erected  in  1730.  Hie  market-houso  is  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  above  it  is  the  assembly- 
room,  in  which  the  pethr  sessions  axe  held.  Ballyshannon 
is  a  military  station.  There  it  an  extensive  distillerv  in 
the  place ;  and  several  other  branches  of  industry,  which 
were  not  formerly  attempted  in  it,  have  of  late  years  been 
engaged  in,  and,  on  the  whole,  with  tm  sueoass.  There  is  a 
school  in  the  town  which  is  portly  supported  by  Colonel 
Robinson's  fond.  '  In  the  Purt  there  is  another,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Hibernian  Society.  There  is,  besides,  a  private 
classical  school,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house.  About  a  mile  fcam  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  abbey  of  Asheroe,  which  stand  on  a 
very  curious  rock  of  secondary  limestone.  The  antiquity 
of  ^e  abbey  is  not  known.  The  town  has  four  annual  fairs 
whieh  are  held  on  the  4th  of  April,  the  Tuesday  before  tha 
nth  of  June,  18th  September,  and  theTuesdayartertliellth 
November.  The  distance  firom  Dublin  is  108  miles  N.W. 
in  a  straight  tine.  By  tiie  road  the  distance  is  127  miles. 
In  1821  the  population  was  2482;  in  1831,  3775.  {Cvm- 
deTLs  Britannia;  Wakefield's  iiccoun/  o/'/reianrf,  vol.  ii.; 
Beaufort's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Seward's  Topo- 
graphia  Hibemica;  Carlisles  Topt^^^^ioalDictionary , 
Parliamentary  Papers.) 

BALME.  LA.  This  name,  which  is  given  to  several 
caverns  supposed  to  have  served  as.  sepulchres,  is  derived 
from  a  word,  talma,  used  by  the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  to  denote  a  sepulchral  stone,  a  tomb,  or  an  excavation 
in  a  rock  ;  as  also  *  a  hill  stretehing  from  valley  to  valley 
in  mountainous  countries.'  (Du  Cange,  Glossarium  ad 
Seriptores  media  et  tnfinee  Latimtalis^ 

One  of  the  caverns  which  bears  this  name  is  in  Dau- 
phini  (now  in  the  department  of  Is^re) ;  it  is  accounted  one 
of  the  wonders  of  that  counby,  and  draws  the  attention  of 
all  travellers.  It  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  La  Tour-du- 
Pin,  and  neu*  a  village  (on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone^ 
about  the  junction  of  the  Ain  with  that  river),  which  has 
derived  from  it  the  name  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Balme.  It 
is  in  a  very  lofty  mountain.  The  first  apartment  is  well 
lighted,  owing  to  the  entrance  being  large,  and  has  beer, 
formed  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  once  much  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims.  From  the  first  apartment  an  inconvenient 
pass^e  leads  to  a  large  apartment,  from  which  two  gal- 
leries proceed,  ornamented  with  stalactites  of  various  forms. 
In  one  of  these  apartmente  or  galleries  leading  to  the  ri^bt 
(called  the  Bats'  Gallery,  La  Galerie  dee  Chauoee-sourts') , 
is  a  reservoir  formed  of  the  same  substance  as  the  stalac- 
tites, filled  with  vety  dear  water,  which  trickles  along  » 
mass  of  similar  stalaetio  matter.  In  an  i^aitment  leaoio^ 
to  the  left  is  a  stream  which  flows  from  an  opening  or 
passage,  the  length  of  which  is  not  known.  The  stFoam. 
disappears  as  soon  as  it  issues  from  this  openii^  and  pass- 
ing by  a  subterraneous  channd  under  the  grotto,  re- 
appears near  the  entrance,  and  takes  its  course  to  the 
Rhone,  which  is  not  far  off.  A  clergyman  of  La  Balme, 
with  some  of  his  flriends,  traced  this  stream  three  miles 
up  the  narrow  passage  from  wliich  it  comes  forth  into  the 
grotto,  and  ascertained  that  it  had  ite  rise  in  a  round  and 
spacious  opening,  from  which  the  water  gushed  out  co- 
piously. A  previous  attempt  to  discover  the  source  of  this 
stream  bad  been  mado  without  success  by  order  of  Fran- 
cis I.  when  in  Dauphin^.  The  rock  into  which  the  grotto 
of  La  Balme  penetrates  is  calcareous,  hard,  striking  fire 
with  steel,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  It  incloses  in  some  of 
its  strata  the  relics  of  dieUs  and  other  marine  nrodiio- 
tions. 

There  is  a  mountain.  La  Bahte,  in  the  department  at 
Ja&Wf  about  eight  miles  east  by  south  of  Grenoble  ;  and 
one  near  the  town  of  Cruseille,  in  the  duchy  of  Savoy.  Jn 
the  latter  is  a  deep,  narrow,  and  Winding  cavern,  supposed 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  passage  of  water  through  a. 
crevice  which  it  has  enlargea  to  its  present  dimensions. 
Another  mountain  in  the  Savoyard  Alps  bears  the  samo 
name.  It  is  in  the  canton  of  Yenne,  a  town  on  the  Savoyard, 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  that  river  separates  Savoy  irotxk 
France. 

The  same  name  La  Balme  is  inoorporated  with  those  of* 
several  plates  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alps  and  tlas 
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Fnnee. 

BALNAVI9,  HENRY,  of  Halhill,  n  faidiTidual  who, 
\ff  hit  tiJaib  ind  ]«obity,  raised  himself  from  obscarity  to 
s  litntidB  of  the  flnt  importanoe  in  the  stale  in  Scotland. 
Hem  bora  of  poor  pareotB  in  the  town  of  Kirkaldy,  connty 
•fnfevhenoe,  after  obtaining  a  little  teaming  at  one  of 
Ifae  dwds  St  St.  Andrew's  in  the  same  county,  he  pro- 
euM  ihoad,  and  when  at  Cologne  got  admission  into  a 
fae  iebod  tbers^  whera  be  reoeived  a  liberal  education, 
to|ilber  with  tBstruction  in  the  princiides  of  the  Protestant 
ftoh.  He  returned  to  hia  native  place  towards  the  latter 
ad  of  the  reign  of  King  James  v.,  and  having  applied 
lintelf  to  the  atady  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  for 
nme  time  leted  as  a  procunUor  in  the  courts  of  the  then 
iDetropolitu  dty  of  8t  Andrew's.  About  the  same  time  he 
loanied  Christian  Seheves  (a  relation  peihaps  of  the  eccle- 
sHtic  of  that  name),  and  on  the  10th  August,  1539,  be  bad 
1  ebartei  to  himself  and  his  said  spouse  of  the  lands  of 
Kilter  Colleisay.  now  called  Hajhill.  oounty  of  Fife,  from 
ifaieh  he  thereafter  took  his  designation,  according  to  the 
Seottiih  emtun.  From  St.  Andrew's  he  removed  to  Edin- 
bu^  where  he  wa»  one  of  the  earliest  fHends  of  the  Re- 
nlition;  and  notvithalanding  the  jealousy  of  the  p^ 
(iit^.who  hated  him  far  his  le^gioas  sentiments,  his  repu- 
Wioo  intndaeed  him  to  the  court.  On  the  3lM  of  July, 
isSihewssq^ntedaLordofSesdon.  Whether  he  had 
petioitily  practised  in  any  of  the  courts  of  Edinburgh,  or 
Win  idTDcate  of  the  Cidlege  of  Justice,  does  not  appear,  the 
Rtordi  of  that  period  being  defective :  the  Court  of  Session, 
iviUbereoolleeted,  was  instituted  only  a  few  years  befwe. 
Old  It  its  institution  the  only  literary  qualification  fbr  the 
bnch  vu  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  laws,  in  which  Bal- 
ing *H  ikflled.  He  sat  in  ibe  parliament  of  4lh  Novem- 
W,  l}38,  by  speual  commission ;  and  in  the  subsequent 
priiimenli  his  name  often  occurs.  In  January,  1541,  he 
VHjMiied  in  a  commission  to  adjust  one  ofthe  fi%qucntly- 
Rnniiud^utes  about  the  Bocders. 

On  Muy'saeoeMiaD  to  the  Bocrttiah  throne,  in1S43.the 
^  of  inan  waa  made  Regent  of  the  realm.  Balnans, 
fbo  ii  aid  t»  have  powerfully  contributed  to  Arrau's  vp- 
foiQtiMDt,  WIS  then  also  pranoted  to  the  aituatim  of  Seere- 
tHT  of  State.  In  nusinj;  the  timid  and  yielding  Arran  to 
pni,  however,  Balnavn  and  his  par^  erected  a  support 
*Ueh  tnnsftxed  them  when  tbey leant  upon  it:  a  surer 
Aij  tbey  fiyund  in  the  public  press.  Ha  was  instrumental 
ktbe  puting  of  the  important  act,  introduced  into  the 
T^fiuMiit  by  the  Lord  Maxwell,  and  passed,  notwith- 
the  wpoaitioD      the  Lord  Chancellor  and  all  the 
plttei,  tat  sllowing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  *  baith  the  New 
T«Uae&t  and  ibe  Auld,'  to  be  translated  and  read  by  the 
is  the  vulgar  tongue.   In  May  of  the  same  year  he 
*uoiw  of  the  commissionsrB  despatched  by  the  parliament 
boi  Bni^  oourt  to  treat  of  a  pMoe  with  England,  and 
■^JBuriige  betwaan  Prince  Edward  and  Qie  young 
W«  of  Bsodand,  both  of  which  were  quickly  agreed  la, 
to  the  time  ai  Mary's  passa^  into  England,  on 
pMit  new  instructions  were  given  and  additional 
y»i««oers  appointed.   We  learn  from  the  Scottish 
(Knox,  Hitt.  3i)  bow  fondly  those  ti«aties  were 
^j^byths  Protestuitn,  and  that  h^Bueh  as  desired  tran- 
P%  to  their  country  they  were  viewed  as  the  special 
'■^(Z  heaven  towards  Scotland.   Cardinal  Beaton,  how- 
^fiko  had  just  succeeded  to  the  Chancellonte,  saw  in 
the  niiD  of  the  religion  to  which  he  clung :  he  was 
to  the  match,  and  his  seat  and  influence  drew 
*ae Koouah  clern  to  prefer  an  alliance  with  Papal 
PWentherOian  with  Protestant  England.  'They  raged 
*^  V  if  Oer  bad  been  bre  tbdr  minds,'  mn  Pits- 
r**-  'ttd  restad  never  till  the  oontraets  were  dissolved 
ysriiament.'   Balnavii  also  was  dismissed  ftmn 
j»  "T  Amn,  at  the  instigation  of  tin  Regent's  base 
2^^*^'  Abbot  of  Paidey,  a  bigoted  Catholic,  just 
^fffcwa  Franco,  and  on  whom  the  Cardinal,  sure  of 
t*"*U!  Over  the  timorons  Regent,  immediately  con- 
Z'^v  privy  seal,  and  soon  afterwards  the  post  of  Lord 


The  same  vear  Balnavis,  together  with  the 
vlfthes  and  the  Lcn^  Gray,  was  seised  at  Dundee, 
?^^ed  to  the  castle  at  Blackness,  on  the  Forth, 
*    STiJ.''^  '^^  probiU>ility  lay  immured,  till  the  arrival  of 
^^MAeet  in  the  river,  in  the  month  of  May  follow- 1 
^'"W  at  liberty.  It  has  been  insinuated  that  Hal- 1 


navia  altered  into  the  emspinoy  at  the  eonrt  aX  King 
Henry  for  the  murder  of  Beaton ;  but  of  this  there  is  ne 
evidence,  though  unquestionably  he  took  refuge  in  tbe 
castle  of  St.  Andrew's,  like  Knox  and  several  others  who 
were  not  engaged  in  the  conspiracy ;  and  in  all  Uk^hood 
he  participatsd  also  in  the  reformer  s  sentiments  on  the  fldl 
of  '  the  bludie  houeher.'  (Knox,  Hi$i.  4.) 

On  the  accession  Edward  to  the  English  throne,  in 
January,  1 S47,  the  oonferesees  fbr  a  peaee  am  marriage  were 
renawed ;  and  on  the  9th  of  Hatch  fidknring,  Balnavis  and 
others  bound  diemselves  to  endeavour  to  the  utmost  tit  their 
power  to  bring  about  the  union,  and  also,  far  the  more  effiao 
tually  securing  that  object,  to  kisep  possession  ofthe  castle  of 
St.  Andrew's :  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  them  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  a  military  farce  to  defend  the  place — 
supplies  lusceptible  no  doubt  of  the  construction  which 
some  writers  have  put  upon  them,  but  certainly  received  by 
Balnavis  in  the  best  fsith,  and  not  for  private  or  person^ 
aggrandisement,  but  for  the  public  weaL  On  the  Ifith  of 
the  same  month  also,  the  parties  first  above-mentionea 
bound  themselves  to  Edward  to  endeavour  to  get  Marjr  inti 
England  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  there  until  h» 
marriage,  and  on  the  latter  event  taking  place,  to  delive 
up  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's  to  the  English  monarch.  In 
August,  however,  a  fleet  and  land  farces  from  the  Kingol 
France  appeared  before  St.  Andrew's,  in  support  of  the 
Regent  and  the  pajpal  Ikctkm;  and  those  within  the 
castle  were,  after  a  vigorous  defence,  at  length  obliged  to 
siurender.  They  were  conveyed  to  France,  and,  in  direst 
violation  of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  thrust  into  the 
castle V  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  as  prisonersof  war.  Here, 
as  we  are  expressly  assured  by  Knox,  who  was  one  of  the 
captives,  soUcitatiMis,  threats,  and  even  violence,  were  em- 
ployed to  make  them  recant  their  Protestant  opinions,  but 
to  no  purpose.  Knox  narrates  t  humorous  incident  which 
took  place  on  one  of  those  occasions,  which,  as  it  illustrates 
the  courageous  spirit  that  animated  the  little  band,  may  be 
here  ralated.  though  we  are  not  certain  who  was  the  hero  ot 
the  piece.  One  uy  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  brought 
into  one  of  the  gweys  and  presmted  to  a  Scots  prisoner 
that  he  might  kiss  it.  He  desired  the  heaiw  to  be  off,  fiu 
that  such  idols  were  aoeursed,  and  that  he  would  not  touch  it. 
*  Bui  you^aUt  aaid  the  fellow,  thrusting  the  image  into 
his  arms.  The  Scotsman  took  hold  of  the  Virgin,  and 
then  dashed  her  into  tfae  river,  saying,  *  Let  our  luye  now 
save  hirself;  she  is  Ught  eneuch;  let  her  learn  to  swim.' 
While  in  prison  Balnavis  employed  himself  in  writing  a 
treatise  on  justification,  and  the  works  and  conversation  of 
a  justified  man.  Knox  waa  so  pleased  with  the  performance 
that  he  divided  it  into  chapters,  added  some  marginal  notes 
and  an  epitome  of  its  contents,  and  to  the  whole  prefixed  a 
recommendatory  pref^.  The  manuscript  disappeared,  how- 
ever, fbr  some  time ;  but  after  Knox's  death,  it  was  discovered 
by  his  servant  Richard  Bannatyne,  at  the<house  of  Cock- 
bura  of  Ormiston,  and  printed,  anno  15B4,  under  the  title  of 
Cortfimtiom  of  J^inth^  containing  how  tk$  trouhM  man 
tkmM  »tek  rgfktga  at  Hi  Qod:  eompiUd  fnf  M.  Henry  Btd- 
florts,  o/  HawiUt  mtt^f  tkt  Lofdt  Council  and  Semon 
0/  Sa^and,  being  a  prinmr  vitmm  the  wtdlt  qftke  ola 
pallaieg<ifRoan{Roum}  in  Me  ymir  1S40.  T.  Vantrollier, 
Bdin.,  1984. 

In  1554  Arran  resigned  the  regency,  to  which  the  Queen 
Dowager,  Mary  of  Guise,  was  then  raised;  and  she,  to 
soothe  her  Protestant  supporters,  recalled  the  lurd  of 
Grange  and  the  other  conspirators  from  their  banishment ; 
and  the  f^eiture  which  haa  been  pronounced  against  Bal- 
navis was  also  rescinded.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  people 
of  Scotland  which  soon  afterwards  followed,  Balnavis  took 
a  leading  part  for  the  reformers;  and  in  September,  1559, 
he  was  secretly  despatched  by  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  English  plenipotentiary  at  Ber- 
wi^  flmrn  whom  he  obtained  an  aid  of  3000/.  sterling  far 
tin  Protestant  party.  It  seems  to  have  been  contempbted 
to  send  him  to  England  again  for  assistance ;  but  Randolph, 
the  English  resident,  discouraged  the  mission,  and  he  was 
not  appointed.  It  appears,  however,  that  Cockburn  of 
Onniston  was  sent,  and  that  he  received  an  aid  of  4000 
crowns ;  but  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  at  the  queen's  instiga- 
tion, lay  in  wait  for  his  return,  attacked  him,  dispersed  his 
followers,  and  carried  off  the  money.  Destitute  of  funds* 
the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  party  seemed  to  be  at  band ; 
and.  indeed,  their  resistance  was  fbr  some  time  spiritless  and 
unsueoessfhl.  But  the  tide  oi  prosperity  again  flowed  in 
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their  favour,  and  in  the  parliament  of  1560  the  reformed 
religion  was  established  by  law. 

On  the  nth  February,  1563,  Bahiavis  was  re-appointed 
a  Lord  of  Session,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  Campbell,  of 
Lundy,  deceased ;  and  on  the  29th  December,  same  year, 
he  was  named  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  by  that  vene- 
rable  body  to  revise  the  Book  of  DtscipUne.  He  is  said 
by  Keith  (Hist.  375)  to  have  been  one  of  the  assessors  to 
the  Lord  Justice  General  on  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Both- 
well  for  the  murder  of  Damley ;  but  this  is  extremely 
doubtful.  The  next  year  he  attended  the  Regent  Murray  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  from  Scotland  to  York  in  relation 
to  the  charges  against  Mary  for  the  same  murder ;  and  he 
was  one  of  the  two  afterwards  sent  to  London  on  the  part 
of  the  Regent  in  the  same  matter. 

According  to  Mackenzie  (Lives,  vol.  iii.  p.  147),  Balnavis 
died  in  1579  ;  yet  in  the  Pitmedden  MS.  we  find  it  stated 
that  on  the  20th  October,  1570,  Macalzean,  of  Clifton  Hall, 
was  appointed  a  Lord  of  Session  in  the  room  of  Henry 
Balnavis,  deceased. 

Besides  the  treatise  above  mentioned,  Balnavis  wrote  a 
short  poetical  piece,  entitled  Advice  to  a  Headstrong  Youth, 
which  the  Scottish  poet,  Allan  Ramsay,  has  transcribed 
into  his  Evergreen. 

(See  Rymer'a  Pbedsra,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  781,  783,  786,  792; 
vol.  XV.  pp.  142.  144  ;  Sadler's  State  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  83, 
430;  Balf.  Ann.  vol.  1.  p.  305;  Hist,  of  King  James  VL, 
p.  35;  Knox,ff«£.pp.35,41;Keith,fllrf.p.5*29;  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox,  p.  39,  note;  Catalogue  qf  Senators  of  the 
Coll.  qf  Just.  p.  60.  seq.) 

BALSAMI'FLU^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  first  indi- 
cated by  Theodore  Nees  v.  Esenbeck,  defined  by  Dr.  Blume 
in  his  Flora  Java,  and  adopted  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Nixus. 
It  is  intermediate  between  the  Willow  and  Plane  tribes, 
from  the  former  of  which  it  differs  in  having  a  two^led 
fruit  and  downless  seed;  and  from  the  latter  in  having 
numerous  seeds.  It  consists  of  lofty  trees,  flowing  wiUi 
balsamic  juice,  bearing  the  flowers  in  small  scaly  heads, 
without  either  calyn  or  corolla,  and  having  the  stamens  in 
one  kind  of  head  and  the  pistils  in  anodier.  The  different 
species  yield  the  resinous  fragrant  substance  called  liquid 
storax,  which  is  so  much  prized  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East.  The  whole  order  consists  of  but  a  single  genus, 
called  LiQuiDAMBAR  [which  see]. 

BALSA'MINA,  one  of  the  only  two  genera  of  which  the 
natural  order  Balsamineee  consists.  It  differs  firom  Impa- 
tiens  in  having  all  its  anthers  two-celled,  its  stigmas  dis- 
tinct, and  the  valves  of  its  flruit  curling  inwards  when 
bursting.  There  are  numerous  species,  several  of  which 
have  very  handsome  flowers :  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
damper  parttt  of  the  East  Indies ;  but  the  only  one  that  is 
much  known  in  Europe  is  the  common  garden  balsam,  Bal- 
samina  hortentis,  which,  in  its  double  state,  has  been  an 
object  of  cultivation  since  the  earliest  records  of  modem  hor- 
ticulture. This  plant,  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  wild  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Silhet,  in  the  form  of  what  botanists 
call  Balsamina  trip^tala,  is  one  of  those  species  which  not 
only  has  a  tendency  to  vary  with  double  flowers,  but  has  also 
the  power  of  continuing  to  produce  them  when  renewed  from 
seeds.  On  this  account  it  particularly  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator,  especially  as  it  may  be  brought  by  art  to  a 
state  of  beauty  equalled  by  few  plants.  All  that  is  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  fine  balsams  is,  first,  to  save  the  seed  with 
great  care  from  the  finest  and  most  double  flowers  only, 
throwing  away  all  whole-coloured  and  single  blossoms ;  and, 
secondly,  to  cultivate  the  plants  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
natural  habits  of  the  species.  A  native  of  the  hot,  damp, 
shady  woods  of  Silhet,  it  is  incapable  of  bearing  much 
drought  or  bright  sunshine.  It  should,  therefbre,  be  raised 
in  a  hot-bed,  treated  with  great  care  as  a  tender  annual, 
grown  in  rich  soil,  sheltered  from  excessive  sunlight,  and 
kept  constantly  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  but  fr«ely  and  fully 
ventilated.  It  should  not,  however,  be  stimulated  into  ex- 
tremely rapid  growth  until  the  plants  have  become  stout 
bushes  ana  the  flowers  have  grown  to  the  size  of  small  peas. 
At  that  time  the  plants  should  have  all  the  heat  and  moisture 
they  can  bear,  and  the  most  brilliant  flowers  the  plant  is 
capable  of  producing  will  be  the  result :  in  the  latter  stage 
of  growth  great  care  is  still  to  be  taken  to  expose  the  plants 
fully  to  air. 

BALSAMI'NEiE,  a  small,  natural  order  of  plants 
belonging  1)  the  Gynobasic  alliance  of  Dicotyledons,  and 


principally  distinguished  from  Geraniacese  by  their  many, 
seeded  fruit  and  unsymmetrical  flowers.  They  are  succu- 
lent herbs,  most  abundant  in  hot  countries,  with  simple, 
opposite,  or  alternate  leaves,  and  showy  flowers,  with  a  spur 
to  their  calyx.  They  have  no  sensible  properties  of  im- 
portance, but  are  the  ornament  of  the  damp  or  swampy 
places  in  which  they  grow  w.id.  The  order  is  remarkable 
for  the  elastic  force  with  which  the  valvM  of  its  fruit  con- 
tract and  reject  the  seeds. 


BALSAMODEN'DRON,  a  genus  of  Oriental  trees  he- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  Amyridese,  and  remarkable  for 
their  powerful  balsamic  juice.  They  have  small  green  axil* 
lary  diceceous  flowers,  a  minute  four- toothed  persistent  calyx, 
four  narrow  inflected  petals,  eight  stamens  inserted  below  an 
annular  disk,  from  which  eight  little  excrescences  arise 
alternating  with  the  stamens,  and  a  small  oval  drupe  with 
four  sutures,  and  either  one  or  two  cells,  in  each  of  which 
is  lodged  a  single  seed.  The  leaves  are  pinnated,  with  one 
or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one.  Five  species  are 
mentioned  by  botanists,  the  best  account  of  which  is  by 
Professor  Fee,  from  whom  we  gather  the  following  parti- 
culars. 

Baisamodendron  opobalsamum,  the  Balessan  of  Bruce, 
has  a  trunk  from  six  to  eight  feet  high,  furnished  with  a 
number  of  slender  branches  ending  in  a  sharp  spine.  The 
leaves  consist  of  from  five  to  seven  sessile,  obovate,  entire, 
and  shining  leaflets,  within  which  are  placed  the  small 
flowers,  vrhich  grow  in  pairs  on  short  slender  stalks,  and  are 
succeeded  by  small  oval  plums.  From  this  is  distinguished 
the 

Baisamodendron  Qileadense,  supposed  to  he  the  ^aXo&uot 
tivhpov  of  Theophrastus,  which  is  described  as  a  midale- 
sized  tree,  with  the  leaflets  growingin  threes,  and  the  flowen 
singly.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as  these  balsam  trees  an 
found  in  the  same  places,  and  produce  tbe  same  substance 
they  are,  in  feet,  nothing  but  varieties  of  the  same  species 
They  both  produce  three  diSerent  substances ;  I .  Balm  q, 
Mecca,  or  of  Oilead,  or  Opobalsamum  •  2.  Xylohalsamum  j 
and,  3.  Carpobalsamum ;  the  first  obtained  from  the  trunk 
of  the  balsam  trees  by  simple  incision  ;  the  second  by  boil- 
ing the  branches  and  skimming  off  the  resin  as  it  rises  b 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  third,  by  simple  pressun 
of  the  fruit.  They  are  no  longer  met  with.  «ven  in  gar^Bni 
about  Gilead  in  Palestine. 
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Mynii,  a  gum-miii,  edeliraled  from  all  sntiquh^  ftr  ito 
aramatie  and  fragrant  propertwa,  te  yielded  by  two  other 
spenes  of  tliis  genns. 

Baltamodendron  Myrrha  \%  s  Hnall  icnibby  tree  found 
in  Aimbia  Felix,  near  Oison,  leattared  among  qieeiea  of 
aeaea,  eiq^Mrfoia,  and  m(Nringa.  Both  ita  woM  uid  bark 
hare  a  strong  and  remarkable  odour.  The  brancboB  are 
stiff,  abort,  and  spiny ;  the  leaves  compoBcd  of  three  obovate, 
unequal  leaflets,  with  distinct  crenatures,  and  the  fruit  a 
narrow,  sral,  furrowed  plum,  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the 
poststent  calyx.    Its  flowers  are  unknown  to  botanists. 

Baisamodendron  Katof  has  fewer  spines,  and  downy  and 
more  distim^y  serrated  leaves.  Its  wood,  which  is  red  and 
ntinoDs,  is  a  vamaiiaa  article  of  sale  in  EffypL 

Whrtvrar  may  be  the  product  of  the  last  species,  which 
Fcrskabl  states  to  prodnoe  the  myrrh  of  eomiaeroe,  it  is 
BOW  certain  that  this  sabstanoe  is  yielded  by  Balaamod^- 
dnn  Myrrha,  which  Ehrenbe^  found  on  the  frontiers  of 
Nnlaa  and  Arabia,  bearing  a  substance  identical  wtdi  the 
myrrii  of  the  shopa.  It  is,  tnerefore,  no  longer  to  be  doubted 
that  tiM  su^eatMHi  of  Bruce,  that  it  is  the  fnoduoe  of  a 
kind  of  mimosa,  a  most  improbable  circumstance,  by  the 
way.  originated  in  some  incorrect  observation. 

BaUmmdendron  zeylameum  is  mentioned  as  a  fifth 
species,  producing  oriental  elemi,  which  is  very  different 
bom  the  American  kind ;  but  of  this  too  little  is  known  to 
enable  as  to  do  more  than  advert  to  ibi  existence. 

M ynfa,  a  natural  gum-resin,  the  source  of  which  was 
loog  donbtfnl,  was  observed  by  Ehrenberg  to  exude  from 
the  bsrk  id  the  above-mentioned  species  of  balm,  much  in 
the  sue  way  as  gam  tragacanth  exudea  frmi  the  wtnwo- 
huvtnit.  It  is  at  first  soft,  oily,  and  of  a  yeUowish-wmta 
flDfaor,  then  aeqnires  the  eonsistence  of  butter,  and  by  ex- 
msie  to  ^J/a  air  becomes  harder,  and  changes  to  a  reddish 
MS.  As  met  with  in  commerce,  it  is  of  two  kinds,  that 
aUth  is  called  myrrA  in  teart,  and  that  called  myrrh  in 
mtt.  'T\m  finmer,  called  also  myrrha  electa,  occurs  in  dif- 
feroit-shaped  pieces,  often  of  a  roundish  or  angular  form, 
■odnrialde  aixe,  bat  generally  small,  of  a  reddiah  yellow 
«  bnvnisb  hoe,  externally  rough,  and  often  oovered  with 
a  Soe  powder.  In  other  pieces,  the  sur&oe  has  a  shining 
veet,  which  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  action  of  alcohol. 
Ibs  fiacttne  is  vitreous  or  conchoidaL  It  is  in  general  only 
iMtiaSy  tiazuparent  at  the  edges ;  when  perfectiiy  trans- 
Inat,  it  is  of  snapicious  quaU^.    The  smell  is  peculiar 

ainAer  diigreeable,  tlu  taste  is  bitter  and  v«y  nn- 


l^idi  in  sorts  is  the  term  applied  to  various  inferior  and 
4iMtad  kind*.  These  are  generally  in  much  larger 
fsw  &ao  that  described  above,  from  which  they  differ  in 
IMdI  appearance  as  well  as  chemical  qualities. 

jEkdsoboUe  tinetuze  of  the  best  myrrh,  mixed  wifii  equal 
ffc   lilrie  add,  bsaomsa  i»d  or  violet.  ThetiDcture  of 


the  fUse  myirh  (of  Bonastre)  so  treated  beeomss  torbid  and 
vellow,  but  not  red.  The  taste  of  this  fhlse  myrrh  is  very 
oitter,  but  the  smell  ia  that  of  turpentine.  Another  false 
kind  is  in  its  inner  portion  almost  without  bitterness,  hut 
theouter  portion  is  often  moistened  with  tincture  of  myrrh, 
or  entirely  covered  over  with  some  of  the  genuine.  Dr.  Von 
Martius  mentions  a  white  vtyrrh,  which  has  a  very  bitter 
taste  like  colocyntb,  and  an  external  appearance  like  am- 
moniacum ;  it  is  probably  ammoniacum,  treated  with  tinc- 
tare  of  colocyntb.  Another  false  myrrh  may  be  distin- 
guished by  its  transparency  and  less  bitter  taste. 

Bdeihura  is  often  substituted  for  myrrh,  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished  by  being  generally  in  lai^er  angular 
pieces,  of  a  urk-brown  hue,  scarcely  transparent  at  the 
edges ;  the  odour  fainter  and  more  agreeable  than  myrrh. 
Itsoftens  slightly  with  the  heat  of  the  lund,  while  myrrh  be- 
comes drier.  It  contains  more  bassotine,  and  possesses  some 
degree  of  acidity.  It  melts  almost  entirely  m  the  mouth, 
while  genuine  myrrh,  when  chewed,  adheres  to  the  teeth, 
and  imparts  to  the  saliva  a  milky  colour. 

Eastlndian  myrrh  is  in  large  pieces,  altogether  opaque, 
frequently  covered  with  a  brownish-white  powder.  The 
source  of  this  is  unknown,  hut  it  is  conjectured  by  Louriero 
that  a  tree  called  lauru»  myrrha,  a  native  of  Cochin  China, 
yields  it  The  so-called  myrrh  of  Abyssinia,  wliich  is  ^um 
opocalpatum,  is  yielded  by  the  aeada  gummi/era  (Wild.), 
called  also  Inga  Satio,  and  is  probably  a  variety  of  the  gum 
of  Ba&Bora  or  Bagdad. 

A  portion  of  myrrh  brought  from  Arabia  by  Ehrenberg, 
analysed  by  Brandos,  yielded 

fitesiu,  soluble  in  ether  .  .  32 
Resin,  insoluble  in  ether  5 

Gura  54 

Basscain         ....  9 
Volatile  oil  (myriii  oil),  which  is  heavier 
than  water   ....  2 
Traces  of  salts,  malates,  benzoates  and  sulphates. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  1'360.    Water  dissolves  about  66 

Erts,  one-thiruof  which  is  deposited  upon  standing.  AIco 
1  dissolves  the  remaining  34  parts ;  but  on  the  addition  of 
water,  it  becomes  opaque  and  milky,  but  without  any  pre- 
cipitate.  Acetic  acid  and  milk  also  dissolve  it 

Myrrh,  though  containing  a  volatile  oil,  seems  to  act  mure 
fhmi  its  bitter  qualities,  which  approach  to  the  character  of 
a  stimulant  tonic.  It  increases  the  energy  of  the  whole 
fram^  giving  lolidiQr  to  the  adids,  and  grrater  eonsistenoy 
to  the  fluids.  The  secretions  of  the  mneous  membranes 
particularly  are  improved  by  it,  and  diminished  in  quantity 
when  excessive.  Its  introduction  into  the  stomach  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  sense  of  warmth,  which  diifUses  itself  over  the 
whcde  abdomen.  The  appetite  is  increased,  and  the  diges- 
tive prooeai  is  much  facilitated,  espraially  where  there  is 
weakness  and  torpidity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  too  copious  mucous  secretion,  (constituting 
what  is  termed  diarrhcea  mucota.) 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  is  acted  upon  in  the 
same  way ;  hence  myrrh  is  very  useful  in  affections  of  lan- 
guid and  feeble  persons,  who  are  unable  to  expectorate  the 
abundant  fluid  secreted  by  the  air-tubes  (bronchia.)  For  the 
humid  and  chronic  cough  of  old  people  it  is  very  serviceable, 
especially  if  given  along  with  sulphate  of  zinc.  For  the 
cure  of  a  cough  which  often  occurs  during  pregnancy,  and 
even  continues  after  abortitm,  along  with  oxide  of  zinc,  it  ia 
well-suited ;  as  well  as  for  hysterical  coughs,  in  which  last 
it  may  be  given  along  witii  cinchona  batk,  or  preparations 
of  iron. 

From  its  cleansing  power  in  the  case  of  external  uloers. 
it  has  been  recommeniud  in  consumption  (phthisis  pulmo- 
na&M) ;  but  in  the  early  stages,  or  even  the  later,  if  there 
be  much  hectic  fever,  it  is  quite  inadmissible;  and  when 
allowable,  it  is  only  useful  by  imparting  strength  to  expec- 
torate, having  no  power  to  cure  the  disease. 

In  amenorrhcBa  occurring  in  feeble  persons,  it  is  of  great 
use,  abng  with  aloetie  medicines  and  preparations  of  iron. 

It  is  best  given  in  aubstanee  in  the  greater  number  ai 
cases  in  which  it  can  be  employed ;  but  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  nloers.  as  well  as  a  wash  to  parts  in  danger  of 
ulcerating  from  pressure  (as  in  patients  long  conned  to 
bed,  from  fever,  fractured  limbs,  or  other  causes),  the  tinc- 
ture is  prefbrable. 

Myrrh  is  an  ingredient  in  a  great  many  tooth-powders. 

The  pioduoe  of  the  Battamodendron  Oiltademe,  though 
ealled  a  babam*  and  denominated  balsam-of  Mecc^ibalsam 
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of  GUead,  is  not  entitled,  ehemioally,  to  rank  u  floah,  being 
an  oUo-resin.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  ^at  obtained  by  spon- 
taneous exudation,  and  that  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  branches.  The  former  is  so  highly  ^zed  in  the  East, 
and  so  expensive,  that  it  is  never  brou^t  to  Europe.  That 
which  is  obtained  by  boiling  is  of  different  qualities  and 
value,  according  as  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  short  or 
long  time.  When  for  a  short  time  only,  the  substance 
which  tlratfl  on  the  surface  is  highly  esteemed,  and  almost 
all  of  this  quality  is  ctmsumed  in  Aaiatie  Turkey  and 
Egypt.  The  variety  procured  by  long-continned  boUing  is 
sent  to  Burope  in  small  conioal,  leaaen  bottles,  the  month 
of  which  is  ebted  with  a  leaden  stopper,  and  covered  over 
with  bladder.  The  fresh  balsam  is  of  moderate  consistence, 
of  a  light  yellow  colour,  odour  ^[reeable,  the  taste  bitterish, 
aromatic  and  heating ;  specific  grav.  0*950.  When  dropped 
upon  water  it  spreads  out  into  a  thin  film,  which  may  be 
skimmed  off  the  surface  with  a  spoon.  When  exposed  to 
the  air  for  some  days,  it  loses  this  property,  as  well  as  its 
fine  smell.  It  has  been  described  by  Strabo  (b.  xvi.  p.  763 ) : 
*  The  balsam  is  a  shrub  of  a  brambly  appearance  or  kind, 
like  the  cytiaus  and  terebinthus,  and  posaesstes  aromatic 
properties.  They  cut  the  bark,  and  catcfa  the  juice  that 
exudes  in  vessels :  the  juice  resembles  oily  milk.  When 
put  into  shells  it  hardens,  or  assumes  coDsistence.  It  has 
wondnful  powers  in  curing  headaches,  incipient  defluxions 
(he  mesns  catarrhs),  and  dimness  of  the  eyes :  it  is  acoord- 
iiiglv  high  priced.  The  zylobalsamum  is  also  used  as  an 
aroiiiatio.' 

Numerous  Jkbulous  statements  are  recorded  in  writers 

on  medical  substances  respecting  this  article:  such,  for 
example,  as  the  mode  of  judging  of  its  purity  by  dipping 
the  finger  in  it,  and  then  setting  fire  to  it,  when,  if  it 
bums  without  causing  pain,  it  is  considered  pure.  From 
its  high  price  it  is  often  adulterated  with  sesamum  oil,  the 
produce  of  the  Pinw  baltamea,  and  P.  Canadensis,  Chian 
turpentine,  and  even  tar.  A  portion  of  the  purest  kind,  EUia- 
lysed  by  TVommsdorff,  yielded 

Volatile  oil        ■  .         .         30  per  cent 
Resin  (with  some  extractive)      64  „ 
Resin,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  a  small  quantity. 

It  burns  without  leaving  anr  residuum. 

Though  formerly  consideiea  a  cure  for  many  diseajMs.  it 
has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  Any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  it  oan  be  obtained  from  any  of  the  finer  tur- 
pentines. Its  heating  qualities  render  it  very  unfit  for  cases 
wbere  any  inflammatory  aotion  exists,  whether  internal,  as 
consumption,  or  external,  as  wounds.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  many  of  the  cordials  sold  under  the  name  of  balms 
contain  no  portion  of  Mecca  balsam ;  but  that  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  medicines,  called  Solomon's  Balm  of 
Gilead,  consists  of  cardaraums  and  brandy,  which  must  be 
even  more  hurtful  than  any  balsam. 

BALSAMS.  The  substances  commonly  included  under 
this  title  are  of  various  natures :  first,  there  are  natural  bal- 
sams, exuding  irom  trees,  as  those  of  Peru  and  Tolu,  &c., 
which  contain  benzoic  acid  and  resin,  and  these  only 
will  be  considered  at  present  There  are,  besides,  the 
balsams  of  Copaiba,  Gilcad,  Sec;  Uiese  contain  no  ben- 
soio  acad,  but  are  turpentines  containing  a  vi^atile  (»l  and 
resin ;  these  will  be  described  as  turpentines.  Lasfly,  there 
were  in  former  idiannaeopaeiBs  sundry  very  diflbrent  prepa- 
rationa  ranked  together  as  balsams.  For  example,  balsam 
of  sulphur,  traunuUic  balsam,  &c. :  these,  when  retained  in 
modnn  pharmacopoeias,  are  arranged  under  other  forms. 

Balsams  are  obtained  from  certain  vegetables,  chiefly 
of  the  Lesuminotte  or  pea  tribe,  the  Styractee  or  storax 
tribe,  and  that  section  of  Amentaeea  called  Salicineta, 
Numerous  substances  of  a  resinous  nature  were  formerly 
designated  balsams,  and  turpentines  and  balsams  are  still 
populariy  confounded  with  each  other.  The  term  balsam, 
however,  should  be  limited  to  such  articles  as  contain  ben^ 
zoic  add  along  with  a  vcdatile  oil  and  resin.  The  others, 
which  contain  only  vdatile  oil  and  resin,  should  be  called 
turpentines,  or  oleo-resins.  The  true  balsams  appear  to  be 
only  five,  viz„  balsam  of  Peru  and  balsam  of  Tolu  (yieilded 
by  the  Myrospermum  perui/ertm  and  M.  Tolu^firnm  le- 
guminosa),  and  benzoin,  from  Stytax  benzoin  iDryander), 
and  Storax,  from  Styrax  qffkinaks  CStyracea),  and  liquid- 
amber,  from  the  Li^iidaa^ar  Styraciflua,  and  L.  imberbis 
iSaUcinem). 

The  obserrations  upon  the  medical  uses  of  balsams  are 
therefsra  to  be  undentood  to  aj^y  only  to  those  ipaeifled 


above.  To  produce  their  characteristic  effects  they  must  be 
digested  and  assimilated ;  on  which  account  they  arc  chiefly 
administered  internally,  their  externa)  application  being 
followed  by  very  limited  action.  They  are  with  diflBculty 
soluble  in  the  animal  juices,  so  that  it  is  not  till  ailer  they 
have  been  used  for  some  time  that  the  secretions  acquire 
their  peculiar  odour.  These  focts,  taken  into  consideration 
along  with  the  enduring  nature  of  their  action,  point  out 
tlieir  greater  fitness  for  chronic  than  acute  diseases. 

They  may  be  regarded  as  stimulants  of  the  secretory  and 
excretory  systems,  which  diey  rouse  to  continued  action. 
Their  influence  is  greatest  over  mucous  memtsann,  the 
secretions  from  which  they  render  more  abundant  when 
deficient  ana  more  consistent  when  too  liquid  and  of  im- 
perfect qnaliCF.  The  mucous  membranes  of  the  Inngi  and 
of  the  unnary  passages  seem  to  be  more  under  their  in- 
.fliienoe  than  that  of  the  intestinal  canal.  They  possess  a 
similar  power  aver  the  skin,  the  secretion  of  which  they 
regulate  according  to  its  condition :  when  cool,  pole,  dry. 
and  in  a  state  of  atony,  they  promote  the  perspiration ;  but 
if  the  weakness  be  so  great  that  the  skin  is  covered  with  a 
cold  clammy  sweat,  or  of  a  colliquative  kind,  the  balsamic 
medicines  frequenUy  check  its  flow. 

When  given  in  large  and  long-continued  doses,  they  act 
upon  the  vascular  system,  and  quicken  the  heart's  action, 
as  well  as  the  extreme  or  capillary  vessels,  which  last  they 
excite  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  them,  as  in  the 
ca89  of  wounds  or  ulcers. 

They  possess  some  power  over  the  nervous  system,  but 
less  over  the  nerves  of  animal  than  of  o^anic  life.  It  is  in 
diseases  referable  to  morbid  states  oi  the  nerves  of  <«ganic 
life  that  balsamic  medicines  are  most  useftil,  espacisUy 
when  they  are  in  a  state  of  weakness,  torpor,  and  imperfect 
action.  They  act  also  on  the  nervous  system  wlwn  over- 
excited, calming  it,  and  approaching,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
character  of  antispasmodics.  Under  this  bead  benzoin  is 
t^e  most  powerful,  and  most  frequently  employed,  generally 
in  the  form  called  paregoric  elixir. 

From  what  is  stated  above,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  un- 
suited  to  the  beginning  or  early  stages  of  the  diseases  in 
which  they  are  most  commonly  employed  by  uninformed 
persons.  So  long  as  any  acute  in^mmatory  action  uists 
they  are  deddedly  hurtful ;  but  after  thia  has  subsided  they 
are  frequently  ven^  banefidal  in  oommon  oelda,  to  lessen 
the  cough  and  facuitate  the  expeetoratian,  in  the  later  stages 
of  hooping-«ough,  and  in  the  humid  cough  of  old  or  weak 
persons,  t.  e.  in  one  of  the  morbid  states  popularly  called 
asthma.  Balsamic  medicines  are,  howeyer,  totally  inad- 
missible when  tbe  asthmatic  symptoms  are'  connected  with 
any  organic  change  of  the  heart  or  lungs.  They  may  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  later  stages  of  infiucnsa 
and  suffocative  catarrh.  The  early  use  of  paregoric  in 
common  colds  is  frequently  productive  of  much  injury. 

The  external  employment  of  balsams  is  almost  cona- 
pletely  banished  from  modem  surgery.  The  evil  of  their 
employment  was  obvious  to  the  eyes.  Prior's  balsam,  wound 
baisamt  baUam  for  cu/«,  ^c,  as  certain  combinstions  or 
soluti<ms  of  balsam  of  Tolu,  storax,  and  bensoin  in  rectified 
spirit  were  called,  had,  when  applied  to  recent  wounds, 
the  manifest  bad  effieot  of  stimnlabng  tbe  edges,  and  inter- 
posing a  meehanicai  impediment  to  their  unkm  by  tha  JirH 
tntmmon,  as  tiie  direct  reunion  of  divided  sur&ees  is  tenned 
by  smgeons.  In  this  waj^  they  were  healed  by  suppuratitm 
and  granulation,  which  is  a  much  more  tedious  proceu. 
To  some  indolent  wounds  and  sores,  especially  in  parts  not 
possessed  of  much  vasoulari^,  their  application  is  some* 
times  beneficial.  Internal  wounds  and  ulcers  are  in  general 
equally  injured  by  them:  their  vaunted  power  of  curing 
consumption  is  only  maintained  by  ignorant  and  unprin- 
cipled persons,  who  vend  their  pernicious  compounds  to  the 
weak  and  credulous  among  their  suffering  fellow-creatures, 
whom  they  delude  both  of  health  and  mtuiey. 

[For  balsam  of  Canada,  see  Finds  Balsahka  }  fbr  bal- 
sam of  Copaiba,  see  Copaifbra  ;  and  for  balsams  of  Banx 
wdA  Tidu,  see  Mtrobpbriium.] 

BALTIC  SEA  is  a  close  sea,  which  occuiHes,  as  it  were, 
the  centre  of  northern  Europe,  separating  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  islands  fh>m  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  It 
extends  from  M"  to  66°  N.  lat,  andfitmi  10°to30°E.lon^. 

Its  great  length  and  comparatively  small  breadth  Rive 
it  Uie  form  of  an  extensive  gulf,  and  such  it  woula  be 
considered,  if  it  wore  not  separated  ftwn  the  iUlantic  Ooean 
by  the  bnr  and  oompaiatiwly  nanov  tmot  of  knd  whiob 
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fams  the  lOQtbern  put  of  the  Danish  peninmU  «lled 
Schleswig.  It  u  connected  vitfa  the  ocean  by  means  of  a 
large  gim  called  Kattegat,  which  lepantea  Denmark  from 
NorwaT  and  Sweden,  and  three  itniits,  the  Sound,  the 
Gnat  Beit,  and  the  little  Belt,  whieh  may  be  oonaidered 
n  three  ^tta  by  wlijeh  the  Bahie  Sea  ia  entand. 

Tht  min  body  of  the  BalUe  Sea  does  not  lie  in  one 
freetim.  Between  Denmarii  and  Prussia  it  extends  from 
vcit  to  8Mt,  but  between  Cape  Torhamsudde  in  Sweden 
md  Cape  Brastflrort  in  Prussia  it  bend«  to  the  north,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  main  body  Itea  nearly  due  north  and 
south.  The  56th  parallel  divittes  this  main  body  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  but  the  northern  adds  considerably  to  its 
tztent  by  branchiug  off  into  three  large  gulfi^  thoae  of 
Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Livonia. 

A  line  drawn  from  Swinemiinde  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Stdtioer  Haff,  about  the  most  southem  point  of  the  Baltic 
to  Tomeo,  is  little  less  than  900  miles  long.  The  breadth 
irfthia  sea  ia  not  great;  and  the  most  western  part  is  the  nar- 
iQweat  Betwaan  the  Danish  iriands  uul  the  coast  of  Hol- 
stein,  and  MaeUenbiirg.  it  is  nowbore  mora  than  thirty  miles 
in  width,  and  fteqnenlly  less.  Farthertotfaeeast  Hiswider. 
The  ishiad  «f  is  upwards  of  fifty  mtlea  fitom  the 

southern  sfaorea  of  Sweden.  Gndnally  iocreaiing  towards 
the  east,  its  Kreatest  width  is  at  its  bend  northward,  between 
Torhamsudde  and  Bmstcmrt,  when  it  may  nwasnre  about 
150  mSes.  The  main  body  nanows  very  litUe  ftrther  to  the 
north,  its  mean  width  being  always  between  ISO  and  130 
mil«s.  Bat  the  Ar^extended  limbs  of  this  part  are  much 
airnnrer.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  which  extends  to  the  north 
br  about  400  miles,  is  only  from  30  to  100  miles  wide; 
and  the  Quit  <if  Finland,  which  runs  about  S80  miles 
to  the  east,  is  not  more  than  from  forty  to  seventy  miles 
in  breadth.  The  smallest  of  the  three  gnlf^  that  of  Livonia 
or  Riga,  is  firom  twenty  to  mxty  milea  wide ;  but  it  extends 
Mily  about  a  hundred  rule*  to  the  •onth-eaat  between 
Tonia  and  Cooriand. 

The  sar&oe  of  the  whole  aea,  aecording  to  the  calculations 
of  German  geograpbers,  is  upwards  of  160,000  square  miles. 

The  aoothera  coast  ot  the  Baltic,  from  the  little  Belt  to 
Cape  Doaemes,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia*  is 
\aw  and  sandy,  and  lined  by  numerous  sand-banks.  The 
beach  is  covered  with  small  pebbles  of  granite  and  por- 
phyry, which,  in  some  places,  as  at  Dobberan  in  Meckten- 
borg,  have  fimned  walls  of  considerable  height  and  extent ; 
in  many  other  parts  then  are  downs,  or  sand-hills.  This 
put  of  the  coast  is  characterised  by  fresh-watar  lakes 
tailed  Haflh,  which  an  aepsxated  from  the  sea  by  very  nor- 
low  and  sandy  but  somewhat  elevated  tracts  of  land  called 
NdiRinga.  Cliffs  and  rocks  begin  to  appw  near  Gape 
Domeanes.  but  the  shiwes  of  the  Gulf  of  LiTCDia  are  low. 
lad  commonly  aandy,  though  in  a  few  plaoea  interrupted 
^  a  ro^y  beach.  The  rocky  eoast  incomes  general 
It  Cape  Spintbamhra,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  o(  Fin- 
hnd ;  and  it  preaerves  this  character  along  this  gulf  and 
that  of  Bothnia,  and  even  to  the  south  of  the  latter  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar,  which  separates  the 
iiUnd  of  CSland  from  the  continent.  With  the  exception 
ti  the  ianermost  recesses  of  both  gulfs,  which  are  low  and 
tandv,  the  whole  of  this  extensive  coast  is  rocky,  though 
wtnmonly  low,  rising  in  very  few  places  to  more  than 
Ifty  feet.  Along  this  coast  there  are  numerous  cliffs 
lod  rocky  islands  of  small  extent,  called  by  the  Swedes 
dur  rpronooneed  share),  which  render  access  to  its  ports  as 
diSealt  as  it  is  rendered  on  the  southern  shore  by  the 
mmtcnHM  sand-banks.  The  shores  of  the  Sound  of  Calmar 
tre  sMkdy  and  low,  but  at  Cum  Torhamsudde  roelu  appear 
SRiiii.  and  eootinne  westwara  to  SiilfVitaborg.  with  a  oon- 
■dsBAle  elevatiemu  Th«  remainder,  or  the  coasts  of  Scania, 
iRof  modermte  height,  but  not  rocky. 

The  basin  of  the  Baltic  Sea  is  ^  considerable  extenL 
Ob  the  south  it  receives,  by  the  Oder  and  Vistula,  the 
^SBsfs  of  countries  whk^  lie  300  miles  and  upwards  from 
iksWet.    On  the  east  it  does  not  extend  quite  so  far ;  yet 
^Niemen  and  the  Duna,  near  their  sources,  drain  countries 
^vli  are  from  250  to  300  miles  from  the  sea.  To  the  north 
^tte  Gulf  of  Finland  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  becomes 
ND tract e<l,  though  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and 
■xdnvds  to  the  parallel  of  Stockholm,  it  generally  ex- 
lofclH  miles  Trom  the  coast.   It  is  only  at  its  western 
"t^.  where  it  approaches  the  North  Sea,  that  the  waters 
^■^'Ho  it  have  a  shcnt  course,  frequently  only  a  few 
"ftt-  CMparing  th«  wtBtit  of  eoimtry  drainad  by  tiie 


rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Baltic,  with  that 
drained  by  the  rivers  which  fall  in  other  parts  of  the 
ocean,  it  appears  that  the  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the 
most  extmnsive  in  Europe,  and  is  only  exceeded  by  that  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  even  by  the  latter  not  to  any  larga 
amount.  The  drainage  of  mon  than  one-fifth  of  the  sur- 
face of  Europe  f^Ms  to  the  Baltic. 

The  basin  of  cloae  seas  is  generally  bounded  1^  moun- 
tains or  high  table-lands,  as  the  Mediterranean  and  we  Gulfii 
of  Persia  and  of  Arabia ;  and,  in  such  cases,  the  countries 
lying  within  the  basin  are  not  subject  to  have  their  climate 
materially  influenced  by  that  of  the  countries  situated  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  basin.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Baltic.  Only  a  comparatively  small  part,  not  one-fourth  of 
the  boundary  of  its  basin,  is  formed  by  high  mountains ; 
the  remainder  rises  to  no  great  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  and  sinks  with  a  very  gradual  and  often  imper- 
ceptible descent  towards  the  sea.  By  this  singular  position 
some  of  the  most  distinguishing  peculiarities  of  the  sea, 
as  well  as  of  the  oountn  about  it,  may  be  explained. 

Perhaps  in  no  inhabited  country  on  the  globe  such  a 
quantity  of  snow  falls  as  in  the  countries  round  the 
Baltic.  This  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  by  die 
atmosphere  of  the  Baltic  being  alternately  filled  with 
warm  moisture,  and  subjected  to  a  dry  piercing  oold;  and 
by  the  Irequent  and  rapid  transition  from  one  to  the 
other.  The  warm  moisture  is  brought  by  the  south- 
western and  western  winds  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over 
the  low  peninsula  of  Jutland,  and  the  equally  low  plains  of 
northern  Germany,  as  far  as  Fetersburgn  and  the  forest  of 
Wotkbon&k,  where  the  Volga  rises.  Upon  a  sudden  change 
of  the  wind  to  the  north-east,  east,  or  south-east,  the  cold 
dry  air  from  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Icy  Sea,  the  elevated 
countries  along  the  Ural  Mountains,  or  the  coldsteimes  ex- 
tending to  the  north  <rf  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  brought  into 
oontaet  with  the  nHistun,  whieh  being  suddenly  con- 
densed, oovers,  in  the  Ibrm  of  snow,  the  countries  rowd  ths 
Baltic.  In  summer  the  same^causes  produce  an  altwnatioa 
of  rainy  and  fair  weather.  To  this  peculiar  character  of 
their  climate  these  countries  owe  their  wealth.  Though 
not  endowed  with  great  fertility,  the  soil  being,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  sandy  and  light,  they  abound  in  timbw  of 
the  best  quality  ;  support,  in  their  green  pastures,  innume- 
rable herds  of  cattle ;  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  grain, 
which  have  made  these  districts  tlie  richest  granary  of  the 
globe.  No  other  portion  of  the  earth  approaching  so  near  the 
Polar  Circle  can  be  compared  with  them  in  natural  wealth. 

,  Some  uf  the  peculiar  qualities  by  which  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished are  intim^ly  connected  with  the  climate  of  its 
basin.  By  experiments  it  has  been  found  that  three  pounds 
of  water  taken  fh>m  the  North  Sea  oontein  747  grains  of 
salt,  but  the  same  quantity  from  the  Baltic  does  not  yield 
more  than  3S9  grains.  In  general,  it  is  calculated  that  salt 
constitutes  only  fh)m  ^th  to  ^^th  part  of  the  waters  of  the 
Baltic ;  but  here  also  some  variations  exist.  The  northern 
parts,  especially  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  contain  less  than  the 
others;  and  the  amount  varies  greatly  aecording  to  the  sea- 
sons. At  midsummer  only  a  ton  of  salt  can  be  obtained 
from  about  300  tons  of  sea- water  taken  from  the  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, while  atChristmas  50  tons  give  the  same  quantity.  The 
weight  of  the'  water,  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  Baltic,  is 
to  that  of  fresh  water  as  1-038  or  1-U41  to  TOOO;  that  of  the 
Atlantic  is  1'28S.  This  small  degree  of  saltness  is  doubt- 
less to  bo  attributed  to  the  immense  quantity  of  fresh  water 
which  in  spring-time  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer, 
when  the  snow  is  melting,  is  brought  down  bv  the  numer- 
ous swollen  and  rapid  riven.  The  stnams  which  fall  into 
the  Gulf  (tf  Bothnia  an  more  numerous  and  rapid  than 
the  rest;  accordingly  this  portion  of  the  Baltic  contains 
less  salt  Uun  other  parts. 

The  comparatively  small  depth  of  the  Baltic  may  per- 
haps in  some  degree  be  attributed  to  the  numerous  riven 
which  flow  into  it.  In  this  respect  the  Baltic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  vast  SDstuary  of  a  great  number  of  streams  ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  its  surface  is  filled  up  by  the  bars 
furraecl  by  rivers,  which  in  spring-time  are  exceedingly 
turbid,  and  carry  down  vast  quantities  of  earthy  matter. 
This  supposition  is  confirmed  by  its  depth  being  greatest 
where  no  great  rivers  enter,  as  near  the  island  of  Born- 
holm,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Sweden,  wliero  it  ia 
110  and  even  119  fhthoms  deep,  while  in  general  itmily 
attains  from  fbrty  to  sixty  fhthoms.  The  oiwunon  depth  of 
the  North  S«a  ia  from  180  to  m  fbthqia;^^^,!^ 
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To  tbese  two  drcnnutances — the  sniall  d^ree  of  saltness 
and  the  little  depth  of  its  waters — it  is  to  be  attributed  that 
the  shores  (tf  the  Baltk  nearly  every  year  are  covered  with 
ice,  which  in  general,  from  the  end  of  December  to  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  shuts  up  the  harbours,  straits,  and  bays, 
and  interrupts  navigation.  In  the  Gulfs  of  Fmland  and  of 
Bothnia  the  lazing  begins  sooner  and  ends  later.  In  the 
first  months  of  the  year  great  pieces  of  ice  are  sometimes 
met  with  between  Stockholm  and  the  islands  of  Dagoe  and 
Oesel.  It  even  happens,  though  rarely,  that  extensive  por^ 
tions  of  the  Baltic  are  frosen  over.  According  to  tradition, 
a  communication  over  the  ice  was  established  in  1333  be- 
tween the  town  of  Lubeck  and  the  Danish  islands  and  the 
coast  of  Prussia,  and  public- houses  were  erected  along  the 
road.  In  1658  Charles  X.  of  Sweden  marched  an  army 
over  both  Belts  to  the  conquest  of  Zealand ;  and  in  our 
days,  in  1809,  a  Rusnan  corps  passed  from  Finland  to 
Sweden  over  the  ice,  at  the  narrowest  part  uX  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  edled  the  Quarken. 

The  waves  of  the  Baltic  do  not  rise  to  such  a  height  as  in 
the  North  8ea,  or  in  any  other  put  of  the  Atluitii^  but 
they  break  much  more  abruptly.  The  first  cireumstaiue  is 
probably  caused  b^  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  tin  se- 
cond by  its  inconsiderable  depth. 

The  current  of  the  Baltic  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  wide  river  or  a  large  sestuary.  It  commences  at  the  re- 
motest extremities,  and  its  course  is  towards  the  outlets  of 
the  aea.  The  greatest  volume  of  fresh  water  is  discharged 
by  numerous  rivers  into  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  whose  united  waters  form  a  current  which  is 
very  rapid  in  the  strait  of  the  Quarken.  It  becomes  less 
ru>id  where  the  gulf  enlarges,  and  divides  afterwards  at  the 
Aland  Islands  into  diffsrent  bruMshes,  which  however  again 
unite,  and  the  stream  is  felt  over  the  whole  surface  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  sea,  until  it  makes  its  exit  through  the 
tliree  straits,  being  most  sensible  in  the  Uttle  Belt  What 
is  comrowily  observed  in  wide  costuaries  happens  here  also. 
When  a  strong  wind  has  blo^n  directly  into  the  entrance 
for  some  time,  it  changes  the  current,  and  causes  an  influx 
of  water  from  the  open  sea.  Such  a  temporary  current  is 
said  to  exist  sometimes  even  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  after  a  long  prevalence  of  nortb-west  winds. 

The  tides,  which  rise  to  a  greater  height  in  the  North 
Sea  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  ocean,  especially  along 
the  shores  of  Germany  and  Jutland,  decrease  rapidly  in  the 
Kattegat,  so  that  in  some  places  they  produce  only  weak 
and  irregular  oscillations  of  the  water.  Their  feeble  efforts 
may  still  be  traced  m  the  three  straits,  but  farther  south- 
wara  they  disappear  entirely.  At  Copenhagen  the  average 
tide  is  about  one  foot. 

The  Swedish  naturalists  have  observed  a  rise  of  die  waters 
in  the  Baltic,  which  seems  to  proceed  from  another  cause. 
The  sur&ce  sometimes  rises  to  tnree  feet  and  upwards  above 
the  ordinary  level,  and  maintains  itself  at  that  height  some- 
times only  for  a  few  days,  but  occasionally  for  several  weeks 
altogether.  This  change  occurs  in  seasons,  but  is  most 
frequent  in  autumn.  This  phenonienni  has  not  yet  been 
explained  in  a  satiafactfvy  manner. 

The  Baltic  does  not  abound  in  fish  either  as  to  species  or 
numbers,  The  herring  once  visited  it  in  shoals,  and  this 
fishery  was  considerable  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries  along 
the  coasu  of  Scania  or  southern  Sweden ;  but  since  that 
time  only  individuals  have  been  caught.  It  w<mld  even 
seem  that  it  has  abandoned  tiw  Katte;^.  But  on  the 
wtem  coast  of  Sweden,  espenally  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
a  fish  is  caught  in  great  numbers,  which  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  herring  by  its  being  smaller.  It  is  called  straem- 
ling,  and  is  the  only  fish  of  the  Baltic  wliich  is  not  con- 
sumed in  its  fresh  state,  but  dried,  sailed,  and  otherwise 
prepared  for  a  distant  market.  The  greatest  quantity  is 
taken  between  the  Quarken  and  the  Aknd  Islands,  and 
many  families  on  this  coast  gain  their  subsistence  by  this 
fishery.  The  next  most  important  fishery  is  that  in  the 
straits  between  the  Danish  Islands.  Many  species,  which 
are  not  found  fsrther  to  the  east,  especially  those  of  the 
cod  kind,  enter  these  straits  from  the  Kattegat,  and  affurd 
an  abundant  supply  of  food  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  Bualler  islands.  On  the  east  coast  of  the  Baltic 
only  a  few  ikmilies  subsist  by  fishing  ^one,  if  we  except 
the  isbmd  of  Gotland  and  the  Aland  Islands,  on  which 
a  ooaaderable  number  of  seals  are  killed  at  the  breaking 
up  of  the  loe  which  in  winter  attaches  ittdf  to  these 
idaads.  The  moat  abundant  spedea  of  fish,  next  to  those 


already  naowd,  are  salmon,  rtargaon>  turbot,  and  flounder, 
and  Uie  sword-fish.  Whales  are  aomeUmea,  but  rarely,  cut 
upon  the  shore  in  a  dead  stat&  The  Del|dunuB  Phoieaana 
is  frequently  caught  along  the  ahorea  of  Soania. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  Baltic  we  must  notice 
amber.  Though  met  with  sometimes  in  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, as  in  Sicily,  it  is  only  on  the  southern  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  especially  in  I^rnasia,  between  Konigsberg  and 
Memel,  that  it  is  procured  in  considerable  quantities.  Part 
is  dug  up  in  a  few  places  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  beach ;  and  part  is  thrown  upon  it  by  the  waves 
after  a  prevalence  of  nnrth-westerly  and  westerly  winds. 
[See  Ahbbr.] 

The  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  supply  timber, 
grain  of  different  kinds,  hides,  tallow,  &c.  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  of  the  first  quality.  If  we  except  the 
seas  contiguoaa  to  the  British  islands,  and  thaX  which 
endoses  t£«  mantime  tracts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  no 
pwtion  of  the  ocean  is  so  much  ftreqneuted  by  ships  as 
the  Baltic.  To  support  this  assertion  we  shall  only  state, 
that  in  1829,  13,486  vessels  passed  through  the  Sound,  and 
several  hundred  more  through  the  canal  of  Kiel ;  and  all 
tiiis  in  spite  of  the  difBculties  and  disadvantages  to  which 
the  navigation  of  this  sea  is  subject  These  difficulties  arise 
partly  mm  the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  and  partly  from  its 
numerous  sand-banks  along  the  southern  and  eastern  shores, 
where  shipwrecks  are  more  frequent  than  in  any  other  part. 
It  is  thought  that  two  per  cent,  of  the  vessels  which  visit 
the  Baltic  are  annually  lost,  while  the  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  America  is  carried  on  with  the  loss  of 
one  per  cent  Besides  this,  the  harbours  of  the  Baltic  are 
shut  up  for  three  or  four  months  by  the  ice,  and  thus  the 
navigatim  ia  interrupted  for  neatly  one-tbird  of  the  year. 
AnoSier  disadvantage  is  the  ahallowness  of  the  harbours  on 
the  southern  coast,  and  the  complete  want  of  tides.  No 
vessel  drawing  twenU  feet  of  water  can  enter  any  harbour 
as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  most  of  tbem  admit  only 
Bucli  as  draw  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet.  Consequently  the  vessels 
which  visit  these  ports  average  only  between  20U  and  300 
tons.  This  circumstance  places  these  countries  under  great 
disadvantages  in  carrying  on  a  commerce  with  remote 
parts.  In  long  voyages  the  profit  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  large  vessels  is  much  greater  than  when  small 
ships  are  used ;  and  countries  which  are  limited  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  latter  cannot  enter  into  competition  with 
those  which  use  larve  vessels.  The  navigation  of  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Baltic  consequently  extends  only  to  their 
own  sea  and  the  nei£;hboarinff  porta  of  the  Atlantic  This 
shows  the  great  advantages  Britain  derives  from  its  geo- 
graphioBl  aituatiim,  which  makaa  it  the  natural  depoai* 
tory  of  the  eonunodities  exported  from  the  Baltic,  wnich 
from  the  ports  of  Britain  are  afterwards  carried  in  other 
vessels  to  the  remote  countries  where  they  are  consumed. 
The  harbours  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  are  much 
deeper,  and  admit  vessels  of  600  tons  and  upwards ;  hut  as 
these  countries  are  less  productive,  their  trade  is  in  conse- 
quence comparatively  inconsiderable. 

The  Swedes  who  inhabit  the  coasts  long  since  observed 
that  some  places  formerly  covered  by  the  sea  had  be- 
come dry  land  in  the  course  of  time.  This  induced  some 
Swedish  naturalists  to  suppose  that  the  surface  of  the  Baltic 
was  lowering.  But  as  that  opinion  could  not  be  adopted 
without  supposmg  that  the  aor&ce  of  the  whole  ocean  un- 
den^ent  a  similar  change,  odiers  thought  that  the  whole 
of  the  Scandinavian  penuwula  was  slowly  rising.  Cekiua 
even  calculated,  about  eighty  years  bko,  from  some  tradi- 
tional data,  that  this  rise  amounted  to  about  forty-five 
inches  in  a  century ;  but  other  investigations  were  not 
favourable  to  his  opinion.  He  as  well  as  LinuEBUs  put 
marks  on  a  few  rocks,  that  this  matter  might  be  decided  on 
safer  evidence  ;  but  a  difference  of  -opinion  on  this  subject 
still  prevails.  It  is  certain  Uiat,  especially  along  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  and  stilt  more  to  the  north  of  the  Quarken, 
several  tracts  are  now  dryland  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered by  the  sea ;  as  for  instance  near  Torneo,  some  places 
which  were  passed  over  in  boats  by  the  French  astronomers 
when  they  measured  a  degree,  are  now  changed  into  mea- 
dows. As,  however,  this  pwtion  of  the  gulf  receives  very 
numerous,  large  and  rapul  rivers,  which  bring  down  great 
quantities  of  stones  and  earthy  matter,  it  seems  not  impro- 
bable titat  these  changes  have  been  produced  by  the  actioD 
of  the  rivers. 

The  Baltwis  called  by  the  Germ^R  gu^^^  Swedea 
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AebrtncBSaB.  ItiiniwertauiwlwnoethenameofBaltio 
ii  damed.  It  was  lint  used  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  a  monk 
<f  ttie  twelfth  century,  in  his  deBcription  of  the  Baltic  and 
tha  eoantriea  about  it.  Several  etymolt^es  hare  been  pro* 
posed:  some  derive  it  from  the  lAoish  Baelt,  which  ugni- 
fles  a  sirdle  ;  but  it  aeems  more  ^bable  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  language  of  the  antient  Prussians,  which  it  now 
extioet  and  entirely  unknown.  In  the  Lithuanian  language, 
which  probably  had  some  affinity  with  that  of  the  antient 
PnuHBBs,  baita  signifies  toAtte;  and  it  would  seem  that 
Has  which  in  winter  are  partly  covered  with  ioe  have  fre- 
mently  be«a  called  White  Seas.  (Catteau,  Tableau  de  la 
Mer  BatHque  ;  Troiodt  of  Von  Buch.  Thompson.  Svhubert) 
BALTIMORE,  a  ooosiderable  ci^  in  the  county  of  the 
nme  name  in  the  itate  of  Maryland,  in  the  United  States 
of  America.  Baltimwe  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nver  Patapspo,  and  between  it  and  Ganpowder  River,  both 
of  which  streams  empty  tbemselves  into  Chesapeake  Bay  on 
the  weat  side  near  its  bead.  IIm  county  is  separated  m>m 
Ann  Arundel  ooonty  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
Patuscow  and  from  Harford  county  on  the  east  and  north- 
east W  ttw  Gunpowder.  On  the  west  and  north-west  it 
joins  rredenck  county,  has  Pennsylvania  on  the  north,  and 
is  bonnded  by  Chesapeake  Bay  on  the  south-east. 

In  1 729  aji  act  was  passed  by  the  proprietary  government 
vS  Haryland  for  erectmg  a  town  on  the  north  side  of  the 
I^tapseo.  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  laid  out  and 
called  BaltintQce)  from  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the  colony 
of  Hai^land.  For  many  year*  it  did  not  flourish,  and 
in  176A  it  contained  only  about  fifty  houses.  Captain  Hall 
telU  us,  on  the  authority  of  Mr,  Carroll,  one  of  tne  signers 
tbe  declaratiou  of  indejpeodence,  whom  the  captain 
fiw  in  his  visit  to  America,  in  1823,  that  Baltimore,  which 
then  contained  7000  bouses,  was  a  village  of  only  seven 
bouses  within  Mr.  Carroll's  memory.  The  rapid  extension 
of  tbe  place  is  no  doubt  to  be  ascribed  to  its  position,  which 
is  so  favourable  for  foreign  trade,  and  which  has  been  suf- 
flcieni  to  overbalance  the  disadvantage  of  unbealthiness,  to 
which  it  has  always  been  exposed,  uough  in  a  less  degree 
now  than  formerly. 

Tbe  tows  of  Baltimore  is  built  round  a  basin  which  fhrms 
one  of  tbe  securest  harbours  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
capable  containing  2000  sail  of  merchant-ships.  The 
eoDanee  to  this  harbour,  which  is  litUa  more  than  a  pistel- 
shot  in  width,  is  defended  by  a  fort  At  common  tides  the 
water  rises  five  or  six  feet,  and*the  harbour  is  at  all  times 
deep  enough,  through  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  to  re- 
ceive ships  of  large  burthen,  but  only  small  vessels  can  go 
quite  up  to  the  town.  As,  from  ite  f(»rmatton,  vessels  can 
only  depart  from  this  harbour  with  the  wind  in  a  particular 
ijuiter,  it  is  usual  for  large  ships  to  load  and  unload  in  a 
harbour  near  the  mouth  of  the  basin,  which  is  formed  by 
s  neck  of  land  called  Fell's  Point.  For  the  convenience 
<rf  being  near  to  the  shipping,  many  stores  and  houses  have 
been  built  on  this  point,  and  these  are  now  so  numerous  as 
to  be  joined  to,  and  to  form  a  part  of,  the  city  of  Balti- 
Boie. 

The  expmts  of  Baltimore  conudt  principally  of  tobacco, 
wheat,  wbeat-flour,  maize,  hemp  and  flax ;  and  its  imports, 
of  adfloial  produce  and  the  principal  European  producte  and 
mannfacturea.    Huoh  of  the  export  trade  that  was  carried 
OD  at  this  p(Rt  has  of  late  been  transferred  to  New  York, 
owing  to  the  i^reat  improvements  in  water  communication 
with  tbe  intenor  effected  by  the  latter  city.   In  consequence 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  revive  the  commerdal  acti\ity 
of  Baltimore  by  the  construction  of  railroads  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  produce  to  and  from  the  interior.    One  of 
these  railroads,  as  originally  projected,  was  to  extend  from 
Baltinuie  to  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  by  a  route  which  would 
luke  its  length  325  miles.    The  proposed  capital  for  this 
■nderlaking  was  five  millions  of  dollars,  to  which  the  state 
nbicnbed  liberally.   This  railroad  is  partially  constructed 
ud  in  toleration,  but  great  obstacles  to  ite  completbn  have 
km  presented.  Another  railway,  toextendfhim  Baltimore 
1ft  York.  Pennsylvania,  a  distance  of  78  mQes,  was  com- 
Veaeed  in  1830.    A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
niinad,  to  connect  the  city  with  Washington,  has  also  been 
nlettaken.    In  addition  to  these,  severs^  canals  have  been 
fydcd.  one  of  them  to  extend  from  the  tide-  water  of  the 
PAaac  nver  above  Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
tQ^^bnrg.    Tbe  length  of  this  canal  would  be  340  miles, 
•oi  U  ntunated  coal  22,374,000  dollars,  one  million  of 
Thid  w«  snbKrilied  by  the  United  States.   A  charter  of 


incorporation  was  granted  by  the  state  of  Virginia  in  1824 
to  the  company  by  whom  tnis  canal  was  undertaken,  and 
it  was  oonflnned  by  tbe  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  by  tiw 
Congress  in  1825.   The  work  was  commenced  in  1828. 

Baltimore  is  laid  out  with  regularity ;  the  streets,  some 
of  which  are  of  considerable  width,  are  for  the  most  part 
placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  town  conteins 
several  large  and  handsome  churches;  those  particularly 
which  are  appropriated  to  Roman  Catholic  and  Uniterian 
worship.  The  cathedral  contains  a  fine  organ.  Thecitixens 
have  erected  a  monument  to  General  Washington:  the 
stetue,  which  is  1ft  feet  high,  is  placed  on  a  circular  pedestal 
which  stands  on  a  base  50  feet  square ;  the  summit  is  160 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  as  a  spot  has  been  chosen  tax  the 
erection  of  the  monument,  which  is  100  feet  above  high- 
water  mark,  the  stetue  is  a  very  conspicuous  ol^ect :  it  was 
sculptured  in  Italy- 

Tne  progress  of  the  town  may  be  seen  fivm  the  foUowing 
statement  of  its  population  at  various  periods : — 
1775,    5,934  ISIO.  46.555 

1790,  13,503  1820,  62,738 

1800,  26,614  1830,  80,625 

The  city  contained,  in  1830,  ten  banking  compames  with 
an  agt^regate  capital  of  nearW  seven  millions  of  dollars,  fiiur 
marine  insurance  and  two  fire  insurance  companies.  The 
tonnage  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  end  of  1831  amounted 
to  43,263  tons,  of  wuich  two-fifths  were  employed  in  the  coast- 
hig  trade.  The  ship  builders  of  Baltimore  are  celebrated 
for  the  construction  of  very  last  sailing  vessels,  and  were 
much  employed  during  the  war  in  buUding  privateers.  The 
total  value  of  imptffte  into  the  steto  of  M«/}-Und.  in  1832, 
almost  tbe  whole  of  which  were  received  at  Baltimore, 
amounted  to  4,499,918  dollars.  The  average  quantity  of 
flour  exported  during  each  of  the  fira  years  ending  with 
1830,  was  557,409  barrels.  During  the  last  war  between 
England  and  America  (in  Sentember,  1814),  an  attack  was 
made  upon  this  city  by  the  British  towps  under  General 
Ross.  The  assailante  were  repulsed  by  the  citizens  with 
considerable  loss  on  both  sides.  To  commemorate  this 
event,  the  inhabitenU  have  erected  a  mixiument  of  marbF^ 
thirty-five  feet  in  height,  which  they  call  tbe  battle  menu- 
meikt,  and  upon  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  their 
fellow-citliens  who  fell  on  the  occasion. 

Tbe  University  of  Maryland,  whidi  was  inoorporated  by 
the  state  in  1812.  is  situated  in  Baltimore,  and  is  in  part 
supported  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  state  of  0000  dollars. 
It  was  intended  that  aU  the  usual  branches  cX  education 
should  be  teught  in  this  University,  but,  up  to  a  reoentdate, 
the  only  classes  in  actual  operation  were  tboso  of  medicine 
and  law.  The  Washiiigton  Medical  College,  which  was  in- 
cinporated  in  1 833,  is  also  opened  in  Baltimore.  Two  othor 
institutions,  for  more  general  education,  St.  Mary's  College, 
and  Mount  Saint  Mary's  College,  are  under  the  ditection 
of  Roman  Catholics,  which  sect  is  very  numerous  in  Mary- 
land. The  Grst-named  of  these  colleges,  which  was  founded 
in  179),  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  and  a  good  phi- 
losophical and  chemical  apparatus.  Mount  Saint  Mary's 
Colle^.  which  was  establisned  in  1809,  has  also  a  consider- 
able hbrary.  There  were  besides,  in  January,  1831,  about 
175  male  and  female  schools  in  the  city. 

Baltimore  sends  two  members  to  tbe  House  of  Delegates, 
and  one  member  to  tbe  senate  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

The  city  is  about  34  mites  N.R.  of  Washington,  and  83 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  situated  in  39°  !9' 
N.  lat.  and  76°  44'  W.  long.  (TbmnpsKm's  Alpedo  ;  Hall's 
Tnweh  in  America;  American  Almanac j  Paper*  pre- 
sented to  Congren.) 

BALTIMORE,  LORD,  founder  of  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land in  North  America.  The  family  name  of  the  Lords 
Baltimore  was  Calvert,  who  were  ori^nally  of  Flemish  ex- 
traction, but  for  a  long  time  were  set^d  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  were  large  landholders.  George  Calvert,  tlie  first  Lord 
Baltimore,  held  several  lucrative  situations,  and  obteinetl 
extennve  granta  of  land  in  Ireland  and  Newlbundland  under 
James  I. ;  but  having,  in  the  year  1684,  become  a  Roman 
Catholic  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  office  of  secretary 
of  state,  and  to  abstain  altogether  from  interfering  in  public 
a&irs,  the  intolerant  spirit  of  that  age  prohibiting  the  open 
exercise  of  the  Cathohc  worship.  It  was  an  age,  however 
of  great  enterprise  as  well  as  of  religious  intolerance.  The 
impulse  towards  maritime  discovery  given  by  the  discovery 
of  America,  and  the  passage  by  sea  to  tbe  East  Indies,  hud 
not  yet  spurn  ite  fioee ;  and  the  foundmg  of  sottlements,  or 
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idantatioDSt  m  tibey  were  then  called,  in  distant  colonies  wrs 
punued  with  great  ardour,  no  less  by  fhe  adventurous  spirits 
who,  in  a  less  pacifie  reign,  would  have  employed  their  ener- 
gies in  war,  ttmn  by  those  who  in  vain  sought  for  freedom  of 
conscience  at  home,  or  who,  abhorring  the  civil  and  religious 
tyranny  of  the  Stuarts,  became  voluntary  exiles  from  the 
land  of  their  birth.  The  Catholics  were  not,  it  is  true,  as  poli- 
tically obnoxious  to  the  court  of  James  1.  and  his  successor, 
as  those  numerous  Protestant  sectaries  who  are  known  to  us 
by  the  common  appellation  of  '  Puritans but  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  nation  they  were  regarded  with  Idlings  of  fana- 
tical hatred.  Though  the  plantation  of  Maryland  was 
originally  what,  in  modem  phraseology,  might  be  termed  a 
commercial  speculation,  the  religion  of  its  founder  and  the 
political  events  of  tlw  time  invested  it  with  the  cbafaeter  o! 
a  pwely  Catholic  settlement 

The  French  having  taken  possession  of  a  settlement  in 
Newfoundland,  upon  which  Lord  Baltimore  bad  expended  a 
very  lai^  sum  of  money,  Charles  I.  made  him  a  grant  of 
all  that  tract  of  country  which  constitutes  the  present  state 
of  Maryland,  but  he  died  before  the  grant  was  legalised  ; 
and  the  patent  or  charter  was  accordingly  made  out  in  the 
name  of  his  son  Cecil,  the  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This 
charter  is  dated  June  20th,  1632,  and  states  in  the  preamble 
that '  Whereas  our  right  trusty  and  well-beloved  Cecil  Cal- 
vert, Baron  of  Baltimore,  of  iJ^ngford  in  Ireland,  pursuing 
bis  father's  intent,  and  being  excited  with  a  laudable  Chris- 
tian zeal  fbr  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the 
enlargement  of  our  empire  and  dominrans,  hath  humbly 
besought  leave  of  us,  by  his  own  industry  and  charge,  to 
tranuer  an  ample  colony  of  the  English  nation  into  a  eer^ 
tain  country,  hereafter  to  he  described,  in  part  of  America 
not  yet  cultivated  or  planted,  though  in  some  parts  thereof 
inhabited  by  certain  bEirbarouBpeople,  having  no  knowledge 
of  Almighty  God,'  &c.  8cc.  The  charter  goes  on  to  invest 
Lord  Baltimore  and  his  heirs  with  full  powers  over  the  new 
colony, '  to  be  holders  of  us  and  our  heirs  and  successors  as 
of  our  castle  of  Windsor,  and  in  fee  and  common  soccage, 
by  fealty  only,  for  all  services,  and  not  in  capite,  or  by 
knight's  service;  yielding  and  paying  therefore  to  us  two 
Indian  arrows  of  those  parts  every  year,  on  Easter  Tuesday, 
and  also  the  fifth  part  of  all  gold  and  nlver  mines  which 
sha'.l  hereafter  be  discovered.' 

Under  this  charter,  about  two  hundred  persons,  of 
respectable  l^ily,  and  mostly  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
persuauon,  entered  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  in  February,  1634. 
Having  purchased  a  village  from  the  native  Indians,  th^ 
proceeded  to  oiganice  the  new  colony,  called  Maryland, 
in  honour  of  Henrietta  Haria,  the  wife  of  Charles  I. 
The  experiment  was  roost  successful  [see  Maryland]; 
a  representative  fonn  of  government  was  established ;  ail 
pei^oru  prof^ing  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation  were  declared  eligible  to  the  civil  ad- 
vantages of  the  state,  without  distinction ;  and  as  long- 
continued  persecution  had  taught  the  Catholics  the  whole- 
some lesson  of  religious  tolerance,  the  constitution  of  Mary-  \ 
land  stood  alone  in  not  sanctioning  laws  directed  against 
liberty  of  conscience.  This  most  honourable  exception, 
which,  however,  did  not  extend  to  the  Jews,  soon  made 
Maryland  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  for  conscience  sake 
in  tfie  mother  country  and  the  adjacent  settlements. 

The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  all  along  viewed  with  a  jea- 
lous eye  ^e  rapid  progress  which  the  *  papist  idolaters'  of 
the  neighbouring  state  were  making  in  population,  wealth, 
and  prosperity  ;  and  as  Maryland  originally  formed  part  of 
'Virginia  (taldng  that  term  in  its  extensive  sense),  they  were 
with  difficulty  restrained  from  treating  Lord  Baltimore  as  a 
usurper  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  When  the  civil  war 
had  extended  itself  to  the  colonies,  the  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Catholics  was  soon  felt  in  the  harsh  measures  which  were 
directed  against  the  Catholics  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land. But  at  the  restoration  the  more  liberal  policy  by 
which  the  affairs  of  that  settlement  bad  been  regulated 
before  the  Commonwealth  was  again  adoptetl;  and  Lord 
Baltimore  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations with  regard  to  its  welfare  resized.  Hcdiedin  167G, 
at  an  advanced  age.  Though  proprietor  of  Marylimd,  Lord 
Baltimore  never  resided  in  it,  nor,  as  it  should  seem,  ever 
even  visited  it. 

{Peera^^  of  Ireland,  '  Extinct  Peers  ;'  Art. '  Baltimore.' 
History  of  the  British  Posseisioru  in  North  America,  from 
the  Ftrtt  Ditcovery  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  to  the  Peace  qf 
1763.  London,  1773.    7A«  British  Bmfire  in  Ameriea  ; 


containing  a  History  vf  the  Diseovery,  SfUlemani,  tout 
Projgrets  of  each  Colony.  London,  1708.  A  Reiation  of 
Mart/lcmd,  Sus.  &c.  &c.,  London,  1635.  The  Com  of  Lord 
Baltimore,  with  a  Beply,  1654.) 

BALTIMORE  BIRD,  or  BALTIMORE  HANG- 
NEST.    [See  Cabsicus.] 

BALTINGLASS.  a  parish  and  town  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  in  Ireland :  the  town  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Slaney.  It  was  once  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance, a  parliament  having  beei^  held  in  it  (See  Additions 
to  Camden's  Britannia,  art.  *  Coun^  of  Wicklow,'  p.  551.) 
The  assizes  tat  the  county  were  also  ftrmerly  wd  in 
Baltinglast,  at  which  time  it  returned  two  members  to  par- 
liament. (Dr.  Beaufort's  Memoir  a  Map  of  Irtttrnd.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Beal-timw-glass, 
which  signified  ibe  Fire  of  the  Mysteries  of  Beal :  it  is  also 
conjectured  to  have*been  the  grand  Beal-tinne  of  the 
southern  states  of  Leinster.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
the  remains  of  several  Drutdical  altars.  In  1787  many 
graves  or  tombs  were  discovered  at  Saunder's  Qrove,  which 
is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town :  they  were  composed  of  large 
flag-stones,  set  edgeways,  without  a  bottom,  and  covered  on 
the  top  with  other  shapeless  stones.  Within  the  tombs 
were  urns,  made  of  baked  earih,  of  a  pale  colour,  and 
formed  in  such  a  way  as  showed  that  they  were  intended 
to  be  ornamental.  The  interior  of  the  tombs  was  full 
of  burnt  bones  and  ashes.  (See  Du^in  Chroniele  of 
October  2,  of  the  same  year,  quoted  in  Additions  to  Cam- 
den's Briiofima.)  Not  far  from  the  town  is  Baltingla» 
Castle,  which  is  a  venerable  and  spacious  structure  i  the 
age  of  the  building  is  not  xBoorded.  In  Baltinglaas  thne 
is  an  abbey,  wliich  is  still  in  good  condition,  though  built 
between  the  years  1148  ana  1151;  tt  belonged  to  the 
Cistertian  order  of  friars,  and  was  founded  l^  Dermod 
Mac  Murrogh.  king  of  Leinster.  He  was  interred  in  the 
abbey.  (Archdall's  Monasticon  Hibemicvm.)  Upon  the 
authority  of  Ware,  the  abbot  sat  as  a  baron  in  some  of  the 
Irish  parliaments.  King  John  confirmed  the  lands  of  the 
abbey,  and  granted  others,  among  which  were  the  lands  of 
Arklow,  containing  a  salt-pit  of  considerable  value.  The 
name  of  the  last  abbot  was  John  (3albally.  who  surrendered 
on  the  I5th  December,  1S37,  in  consideration  of  which  he 
received  apension.  In  the  tjiirty-^ird  year  of  the  reign  of 
Heniy  VIU.  (1S41)  a  grant  of  the  abbey  and  its  possessions 
was  made  to  Thomas  Eustace.  Viscount  Baltinglass.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth'  another  grant  was  made  to  Sir 
Henry  Harrington.   (Gkose's  Antiquities  oflrdandJ) 

Baltinglass  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough.  whose 
&ther  did  a  great  deal  for  tbe  eulargement  and  improve- 
ment of  the  town.  Wilson,  in  his  Poit-chaite  Companion, 
says  that  be  had  nearly  doubled  the  houses  in  the  eight  years 
ending  1786.  He  also  established  manufactories  of  linen, 
woollen,  and  diaper,  which  still  exist,  and  give  employment 
to  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants. 

Baltinglass  has  six  annual  fairs,  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
I7th  of  March.  12th  of  May,  1st  of  July,  12th  of  September, 
and  the  8th  of  December.  The  magistoates  are  a  sovereign, 
deputy,  recorder,  and  town-clerk.  The  town  has  a  church 
but  no  glebe.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  tbe  diocese  of 
I^ighlin. 

About  seven  miles  north-east  of  Baltiuj^lBss  is  Sliebh 
Outh,  or  Church  Mouirtain.  On  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain is  a  large  pile  of  rough  stones,  inclosing  an  area, 
within  which  is  a  well,  which  has  from  time  immemorial 
been  much  frequented  by  pUgrims.  According  to  the  cur- 
rent traditions  of  the  district,  these  stones  were  collected  in 
the  twelfth  century,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  church, 
and  afterwards  making  a  paved  pathway  over  the  moun- 
tain from  old  KilcuUen,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  to  Glen- 
daloch.  Part  of  the  project  was  carried  into  execution, 
and  is  still  to  be  seen  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state.  f(^m- 
den's  Britannia.) 

Baltinglass  is  .38  miles  8.W.  of  Dublin  ;  tbe  distance  by 
the  road  is  49  miles.  The  parish  contained  a  population  of 
2303  in  1821 ;  and  the  town  a  population  of  150O.  By  the 
census  of  1831,  the  population  of  this  ]Hrish  was  4110,  and 
of  tbe  town  1670.  (See  Camden's  BrtVonnta;  Beaufhrt's 
Memsir  qf  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Carlisle's  Tc^JOgraphical  Die~ 
tionary ;  Wilson's  Post-chaise  Companion  to  Ireland; 
Grose's  Antiquities  of  Ireland;  Archdall's  Monasticon 
Bibemicum ;  Population  Reports. 

BALUSTER,  or  BALUSTER,  is  said,  we  think  ottd- 
nsonsly,  to  he  derived  from  *  baloitauffl,*  or  *  bBluatrinm,'  a 
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ybe*  nilBi  off  in  the  antieot  baths.  (NishoIsfHi's  Areki- 
tKtvrd  IHetiottary.}  It  is  also  conjectured  to  be  derived 
from  'bil«utium  OoXa^Mv),  the  flower  of  the  wild 
pomegnmie,  which  it  is  said  to  resemble.  iEnoyclopidie 
JflAwitjw  d  Arehiiecture.')  Balustrum  appears  to  be  only 
»  nuditcalioQ  of  the  word  balaustium.  It  is  difficult  to 
ifflifiw  bnr  the  word  *  baluster '  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
Rtofoftbe  floverof  the  pomegraaatet  when  ve  do  not  even 
kw  ths  tarn  <^  the  aotieut  baluster,  at  whether  it  bore 
uj  RaamUtooe  to  that  of  the  modems.  We  think  it  more 
pnbtble  that  the  word  was  derived  from  'balista,'  an 
engine  ued  hj  the  Romans  for  throwing  stones.  Sec.  (Vi- 
tniriiu.)  Bslista  was  the  engine,  and  balistaiium  the  place 
'lure  the  baliata  was  put ;  and  it  is  possible  the  balistarium 
nt  tailed  in.  The  balistarium  was,  according  to  Lipsius, 
tbe  engine  itself.  (Plautus,  Peatul.,  i.  1,  73 ;  lipsius, 
Monet,  c.  iii.  dial.  2  ;  see  Facciolati.)  The  balista,  or 
'nliUarium,  was  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  and  the  profile  of 
tbe  bslufter  or  ballister  is  alw  in  the  form  of  a  bow.  The 
Nvmau-French  word  for  a  crossbow  is  '  arbalastra,'  and  the 
Bodnn  French  word  for  baluster  is  '  balustre.'  There  is 
n  much  resonblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  ot^ectSi  and  in 
^  vords  bf  which  they  are  expressed,  that  we  im  of 

r'  (HI  that  the  word  baluster,  or  ballister,  is  derivod  fiom 
RoiBsn  engine  of  wu  balista,  or  balistarium.  The 
Unster  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  ooluDin,  of  the  form  of  an 
ntient  bow  in  its  proflla ;  it  is  employed  in  balustrades. 
[See  Balusteadb.j  The  baluster  bas  also  of  late  years 
'kcd  formed  after  the  model  of  Greek  and  Roman  columns. 
BaluteTB  sre  {daeed  on  a  plinth,  and  are  surmounted  with 
lairaioe.  (See  the  pubUahed  works  of  Pailsdio,  Vignola, 
S^amozxi.  and  others.)  The  proportions  of  balusters  are 
P'iea  in  the  work  of  Sir  William  Chambers  on  Architecture, 
then  they  are  proportioned  to  the  orders,  and  ore  made 
^lier  or  lighter  according  to  their  destination ;  the 
WrieM  balusters  are  given  to  the  Tuscan,  and  the  lightest 
toths  CotinthiaD  and  Composite  orders. 

BALUSTRADB,  the  tennioation  of  a  modem  edifice. 
">BH  does  not  appear  to  be  any  example  of  a  balustrade  in 
tile  tsoiaais  of  antiquity  now  existing;  although  there  are 
eumples  of  railing  or  fenoing.  [See  Pohpxii.]  Balus- 
sre  most  eomnwnly  placed  over  the  oomices  <tf  Isrge 
^kes,sfter  the  manner  of  a  parapet,  as  at  the  Banqueting- 
Hnue  at  Whitehall.  St  Paul  s  church.  London,  and  Blsck- 
™re  sod  Westminster  bridges :  the  two  last  present  very 
W  eumples     the  balustrade.   Balustrades  are  not  only 
^fiofed  in  large  edifices,  above  the  orders  of  architecture 
BaumentJ,  bat  also  to  inclose  stairs,  terraces,  altars, 
and  the  balc»nies  of  houses.   [See  Balcony.]  The 
"Ivtsn  forming  a  balustrade  are  placed  on  a  plinth,  at 
distances  from  one  another,  with  a  small  opening 
"(nea  tbem :  they  support  a  cornice,  and  are  divided  at  in- 
^''^  Iqr  a  pedestal.    (For  the  propcfftions  of  a  balustrade 
^  >n  Older  oC  columns,  see  Chambers's  Arefuttetttre.) 
"KO  a  balustrade  is  [daeed  over  an  older  of  columns,  it  is 
^  to  set  Uie  die  of  the  pedestal  over  the  columns,  making 
ue  breadth  of  the  die  equal  to  the  breadth  of^  shaft, 
p^^tndes  are  made  of  iron  and  wood,  as  well  as  stone, 
u  Italy  balustrades  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and 
<f  nodigioiB  extent.    At  Frascati  there  is  a  balustrade  in 
wViUaCoQtj^  mors  than  2000  feet  in  length.   The  coUm- 
^  of  St.  Peter 'a,  by  Bernini,  is  surmounted  with  a 
^^'i^'nls.  Bat  perhaps  the  most  elegant  balustrade  in 
J?Beuat  the  Villa  Albani;  the  form  of  the  baluster  in 
'^"faifiom  tfaB  old  and  bow-shaped  bahu^  oonunonly 
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^**ii|Reenta  four  kinds  of  belustor ;  one  like  the 


bow  above-mentioned,  the  others  ts  if  the  bow-like  baluster 
had  been  cut  in  two  horisontally  to  form  two  balusters. 
The  latter  is  the  baluster  most  commonly  used ;  but  the 
former  aiders  to  be  the  oldest  and  earliest  f<xm :  an 
example  of  it  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  galleries  of  old 
wooden  buildings  in  England  and  other  countries  of  Europe. 
The  court-yard  at  ChUlingham  Castle,  and  Uie  gate  (tf  hcmour 
leading  into  Caius  CoU^,  Cambridge,  present  examples 
of  the  bow-like  baluster.  Thue  are  examples  also  in  the 
works  of  ^lladio,  Vignola,  SeamoMi,  and  other  aichitecti 
of  Italy. 

BALZA'C,  JEAN  LOUIS  GUEZ,  Seigneur  of  Balzae^ 
was  bom  at  Angouldme,  in  1594.  His  father.  Guillaume 
Cues,  was  attached  to  the  service  of  the  Duke  d'Epemon ; 
and  young  Balxac  went  early  to  Rome  as  secretarv  to 
Cardinal  La  Valette.  His  residence  of  some  years  in  Italy 
led  him  to  compare  the  high  polish  which  the  language  of 
that  country  had  attained,  and  the  rich  literature  which  it 
had  produced,  with  the  rude  and  barren  condition  of  the 
language  and  literature  of  his  native  land.  On  his  return 
to  France  be  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  and  then  began 
writing.  With  the  assistuios  of  a  eultivalad  taste,  an 
extensive  reading  of  the  Latin  dasiici.  and  a  good  ear. 
be  contrived  to  mtroduoe  a  harmony,  a  preeiaion,  and  a 
oorreotness  of  stvle  which  ware  before  nnluiown  in  French 
prose,  and  wHicb  a«}uired  him  the  name  of  the  most  elo- 
quent writer  of  his  time,  and  the  reformer  of  the  Frendi 
language.  His  contemporary,  Mslherbe,  efiected  a  similar 
improvement  m  French  poetry.  They  were  both  the  fore- 
runners of  the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Balzac*s  merit  m  we  him  known  to  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
who  obtained  him  a  pension  of  2000  francs,  with  the  hono- 
rary rank  of  Councillor  of  State.  His  works,  in  his  own 
time,  bad  many  admirers  and  also  many  detractors;  the 
most  violent  among  the  last  was  Father  Goulu,  a  monk, 
who  attacked  Balzac  wUh  bitter  invective,  Balzao  replied 
with  great  temper  in  several  pam^lets,  bearing  the 
fictitious  name  of  Ogier ;  but  at  last,  uisgutfed  with  these 
polemics,  be  quitted  Paris,  and  went  to  live  at  his  estate  on 
the  banks  or  the  Cbarente,  near  Angoulima.  He  there 
oontinued  to  write,  and  to  keep  up  a  correspondence  with 
his  friends.  He  died  in  1655,  and  was  buried,  according  to 
his  own  directions,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Hospital  of  Angou- 
iSme.  to  which  institution  he  left  a  legacy  of  12,000  francs. 
He  also  left  a  gift  of  i^OOO  francs  to  the  French  Academy 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  prire  for  eloquence  in 
prose  writing.  In  course  of  time  most  of  Balzac's  works  fell 
into  neglect,  except  his  *  Familiar  Letters,'  which  have 
been  repeatedly  printed.  There  ore  some  of  his  other  works 
which  do  not  deserve  to  be  buried  in  obscurity.  His 
Arietippe,  ou  de  ia  Cour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Christina, 
queen  of  Sweden,  is  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  duties  of 
princes,  ministers,  and  men  in  office ;  on  good  and  on  false 
poUtios.  and  on  moral  principles,  with  references  to  antient 
and  modem  history.intcrspersed  with  Bomo  curious  ansodotes 
It  shows  much  sound  judgmoit  and  honest  principle,  and  is 
a  boiAL  worth  reading  even  now.  He  also  wrote  Le  Prince , 
the  title  of  which  he  probably  took  from  Machiavelli's  cele 
brated  work  of  the  same  name,  with  which,  however,  it  has 
little  in  ownmon  but  the  title.  It  isa  sort  of  commentary  on  the 
politics  and  events  of  his  time,  and  a  eulc^  of  Louis  XIII. 
who  is  represented  as  the  model  of  a  good  king :  it  con 
tains  much  invective  against  that  king's  enemies,  and  chiefly 
against  Spain,  the  old  rival  of  France.  It  is  curious  to  ob 
serve,  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  under  circumstances  so 
much  altered,  the  mixture  of  dread  and  hatred  shown  by 
French  and  Itt^lian  writers  of  the  16th  and  17th  uenturies 
towards  Spain,  then  the  most  formidable  power  in  Burope. 
Balzac  compares  it  to  the  beast  with  seven  heads  and  ten 
horns,  which  aspires  to  the  dominion  of  all  the  world;  and 
he  c^  ^e  Spuiiards  lHi|;ands  of  all  the  lands,  and  pirates 
cm  all  the  seas.  He  depicts  in  vivid  coloun  the  ambititm 
and  the  remorseless  cruelty  of  Philip  IL  ;  and  accuses  the 
Spanish  cabinet  of  still  pursuing  the  same  maxims  of  dark, 
crooked,  and  sanguinary  policy.  There  is  considerable 
power  uid  some  historioal  tnith  inthewboleofthUinveetive. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  the 
author  observes  in  his  letter  of  address, '  will  be  amused  at 
the  vehemence  of  some  of  his  periods,  and  will  eqjoy  the 
sight  of  a  philosopher  in  a  passion.'  The  other  work  of 
Balzao  which  deserves  mention  is  Le  SocrtUe  ChrStien,. 
a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Christian  religion  and  morality 
in  whu^  the  author  reprobate^  fi^aticisny^^^y^i^ 
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•MIrtlOBt  M  wen  u  a  too  prying  inquisitiveness  into  the 
myitariea  of  &ith.  But  vhile  treaUng  of  such  serious  topics, 
Baliae  does  not  overlook  opportunities  of  correcting  errors 
and  improprieties  of  language.  '  The  mrd  religionnaire,' 
he  says  in  one  pboe*  *  u  not  Frenoh ;  it  comes  from  the 
same  eonntoy  aa  theJirord  doctrimire,  and  it  was  no  doubt 
a  Gascon  preacher  who  first  uttwed  it  from  the  pulpits  of 
Affis.'  He  eensnres  the  use  of  such  appellations  as 
*  heretics,*  *  schismatics,* '  enemies  of  the  Church,'  applied 
to  the  IVotestants  in  his  time ;  *  they  are  faarful  words, 
calculated  to  exasperate  those  whom  we  ought  to  endeavour 
to  tame.' 

A  selection  of  the  most  important  thoughts  contained 
in  the  Aristippe,  the  Prince,  and  the  SocrcUe  Chretien, 
was  made  by  M>  Mersan,  and  published  under  the  title 
of  Penseeg  de  Balzac,  I  vol.  Sto.,  Paris,  1808.  Balzac 
wrote  also  Le  Barbon,  an  amusing  satire  on  pedants, 
which  he  dedicated  to  Manage.  He  wrote  Latin  verses, 
epistles,  elegies,  &c.,  which  were  published  in  one  volume 
by  M6nage  after  Balzao'#  ddath.  An  edition  of  Balzac's 
works  in  2  vols.  fbL  was'  published  hy  I'Abbi  Cassagne. 
iDietwmtmre  de  Hor£ri ;  BiografMe  UawarstMe;  and  the 
works  of  Balsac  above  quoted.) 

BAMBARHA  is  an  extensive  country  in  the  interior  of 
Northern  Africa,  the  exact  boundaries  of  which  are  not 
known.  On  the  west  it  extends  to  W.  long.,  and  on  the 
east  probably  at  least  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 
Towards  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara,  about  16°  N.  let.,  and  to  the  south  it  extends 

Erhaps  to  about  9°  N.  lat   It  derives  its  name  from  the 
iml^rras,  a  numerous  tribe  of  negroes,  who  are  the  native 
occupants  of  this  part  of  Africa. 

The  eastern  and  greater  part  of  the  country  is  a  plain, 
slightly  undulating,  and  intersected  by  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  in  the  rainy  season  overflow  their  banks,  and 
inun^te  considerable  tracts  of  land.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  principal  met  of  the  country  (the  Joliha)  a  dead  fiat  of 
^re«t  extent  lies  on  both  sides,  whidi  likewise  is  ttinually 
mundatad.  A  crasideiable  put  of  this  divition  has  been 
changed  into  marshes  by  the  annual  inundations  of  the 
rivMTs.  The  western,  or  less  extensive  half,  is  hilly  and 
even  moontainous,  eomprehending  the  eastern  declivities  of 
that  extensive  mountain  system  which  extends  between  the 
meridians  of  Ferro  and  Greenwidi,  or  even  farther  eastward, 
and  between  5"  and  \b°  N.  lat.,  and  is  called  Kong  Moun- 
tains.  [See  KongKovntains.] 

The  climate  of  course  is  various.  It  is  sultry  and  oppres- 
sive in  the  plains,  especially  on  the  boundary  of  the  great 
desert,  but  where  the  countrv  rises  into  hills  the  air  is  at  all 
times  comparatively  cool.  About  the  middle  of  June  the 
hot  and  sultry  atmosphere  is  agitated  by  violent  gusts  of 
wind,  accompanied  hy  thunder  and  rain.  These  nsher  in 
the  rainy  season,  whWi  continues  till  the  month  No- 
vember. During  tins  time  the  diurnal  rains  are  very  heavy, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west.  The 
termination  of  the  rainy  season  is  likewise  attended  with 
violent  tornadoes,  after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north- 
east, and  continues  to  blow  from  that  quarter  for  the  rest  of 
the  year.  The  north-east  wind  changes  the  face  of  the 
country:  the  grass  soon  becomes  dry  and  withered;  the 
rivers  subude  very  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  trees  shed  their 
leaves.  About  this  period  the  harmattan  is  commonly  felt, 
a  dry  and  parching  wind,  blowing  from  the  north-oast,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thick  smoky  haze,  through  which  the  sun 
appears  of  a  dull  red  colour.  This  wind,  in  passing  over 
toe  great  desert,  becomes  hot  and  dry,  and  parcnes  up  every 
thing  exposed  to  its  current  It  is,  however,  reckoned  very 
wholesome,  particulariy  to  Europeans,  who  generally  recover 
their  health  auring  its  continuance.  It  causes  chaps  in  the 
lips  and  sue  eyes  among  the  natives. 

The  princi]^!  river  is  the  Niger,  here  called  Jdiha,  or 
D'joliba,  that  is,  *  the  great  water,'  or  '  the  great  river.'  It 
is  not  yet  exactly  known  in  what  part  of  tiie  Kong  Moun- 
tdms  it  has  its  origin.  [See  Niokb.]  Where  the  river 
descends  from  the  mountain-region  it  forms  some  cataracts, 
which  interrupt  the  navigation  near  Bammakoo,  not  fiir  from 
the  western  boundary  of  Bambarra.  From  this  point  it  runs 
tiirough  the  billy  country  and  the  plain,  commonlybetween 
extremely  low  banks,  towuds  the  east,  north-east,  and 
north-north-east.  Numerous  villages  and  some  considerable 
places,  as  Sego.  Sancanding,  Silla,  and  Jennee,  stand  upon 
this  stream.  Below  Sego  the  river  divides  into  two  branches, 
which  again  unite  at  Isaca,  a  village  situated  at  a  consider- 


able distance  below  Jennee.  Afterwards  it  falls  itito  the 
eastern  part  of  a  large  lake  called  D'ebhee  or  D'ebo,  and 
issuing  from  it  on  the  northern  side  passes  to  Timboctn. 
In  this  tract  the  river  is  navigated  hy  vessels  of  ftvm  sixty 
to  eightjr  tons  burden,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  feet  water. 
No  considerable  river  joins  it  in  its  course  through  Bam- 
barra from  the  north ;  but  fl«m  the  south  it  receives  many 
tributaries,  aa  the  Bagoe  and  the  Koraba,  of  which  the 
latter  is  navigated  by  vessels  of  sixty  or  eighty  tons  burden. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Bambarra  are  litlie  known.  The 
mountainous  part  probably  contains  gold,  bat  those  districts 
of  the  Kong  Mountains  in  which  great  quantities  of  golU 
are  collected  lie  iarther  to  the  west.  Iron  seems  to  abound 
in  many  districts,  and  the  inhabitants  make  utensils  of  this 
metal,  which  are  exported  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Salt  is  not  found,  but  is  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
the  Sahara  and  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

A  considerable  number  of  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
especially  rice,  maize,  millet,  yams,  cotton,  and  water- 
melons: also,  French  beans,  and  onions.  In  Che  rainy 
season  cabbages,  carrots,  and  turnips  are  rdsed.  Tobacco 
is  planted  in  some  districts ;  and  in  others  the  indigo  plant 
grows  spontaneously.  It  is  remarkable  that  very  few  fruit- 
trees  exist,  except  the  pistachio.  Among  the  trees  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  butter-tree,  called  by  Park  shea-tree,  and 
by  Cailli6  d.  From  the  kernel  <^  this  tree  an  ash-gn^ 
butter  is  extracted,  which  is  a  conidderahle  olject  of  agn 
cultural  industry  and  trade. 

In  the  southern  district,  the  enormous  baobab  is  very 
common,  and  its  fruit  much  esteemed.  After  the  shell  has 
been  broken,  the  pulp  is  taken  out,  dried  well  in  the  sun, 
and  then  slightly  pounded,  to  extract  the  /ecula,  which  is 
used  for  sauces,  and  as  a  substitute  for  honey.  Among 
other  trees  are  bombacea,  of  great  size,  and  tamarind-trees. 
Ropes  are  made  of  Ribiseut  Cannilnnut ;  and  the  Rham- 
nm  Lohta  bears  a  fruit  of  a  pleasant  taste,  rather  acid,  and 
in  c<^ur  resembling  gingerbread.  Many  districts  to  the 
north  as  weU  as  to  rae  soatii  of  the  JoUba  are  covered  with 
extenove  finmts. 

The  pastures,  both  in  the  wooded  buots  and  in  the  open 
plains,  being  extensive  and  excellent,  the  domestic  animals 
are  numerous,  as  homed  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses  of 
a  fine  breed.   Poultry  abounds  in  every  district,  and  wild 
Guinea-fbwls  are  very  common.    Dc^  are  reared  and 
fattened  for  food.   In  the  rivers  there  are  alligators  and 
turtles,  besides  fish  in  great  abundance,  which  afibrd  sub- 
sistence to  a  great  number  of  families  along  the  Joliba. 
Dried  fish  is  a  considerable  article  of  commerce.  The 
marshes,  which  in  many  parts  are  of  very  great  extent,  are 
frequented  fay  numbers  of  aquatic  birds,  as  pelinans,  egrets, 
trumpet-birds,  puffins,  Barbary  ducks,  teus,  and  various 
other  species.   A  large  quantity  of  honey  is  collected  tnm 
bee-hives  placed  in  trees.   The  termite  hills  are  here  as 
numerous  as  on  flke  banks  of  the  Senegal;  but  they  are 
only  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  in  heignt,  wUUt  on  the 
coast  they  commonly  attain  eight  or  nine  feet 

The  ab«igines  of  Bambarra  are  a  tiibe  of  negroes,  flrom 
whom  the  oountrv  has  received  its  name.  They  do  not  seem 
to  have  advanced  much  in  civilization.  They  compose  the 
peasantry,  but  the  soil  is  ill  cultivated,  and  their  villages 
disgustingly  dirty.  Their  food  is  very  bad  :  they  eat  all  sorts 
of  animals,  dogs,  cats,  rata,  mice,  serpents,  and  lizards. 
Nearly  all  that  they  cultivate  for  the  market  is  a  little  ROtton, 
which  they  exchange  for  salt.  They  display  the  vivacity 
and  merriness  of  the  negroes,  and  get  intoxicated  by  the  use 
of  a  kind  of  beer  or  hydromel. 

Among  them  two  other  tribes  of  negroes  bare  formed 
establishments,  the  Mandingoes  and  the  Foulahs,  who 
have  descended  from  the  Kong-Mountains,  compose  the 
population  of  the  towns,  and  are  the  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants. Having  embrajeed  Islamism,  Ui^  are  much  more 
advanced  in  civilization ;  and  Cailli^  observes,  that  in  some 
places  public  schools  are  erected,  in  which  reading  and 
writing  are  taught. 

The  Moors,  who  are  dispersed  over  the  western  parts  ol 
the  great  desert,  have  sdso  established  themselves  in  tlic 
towns,  especially  along  the  Joliba,  where  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  trade.  Having  introduced  Islamism,  tney  hav« 
obtained  a  great  degree  of  authority  with  the  petty  soTe 
reigns  of  the  country,  and  the  Mandingoes  and  Foulalia. 

The  language  of  the  Bambarras  has  a  great  affinity  t 
that  of  the  Mandingoes,  according  to  Mung«  Park. ;  ba 
Caillifi  sutes  that  tgej^^^ve^^is^^j^^t.  Th 
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Mudmeo  and  Bambsm  linkages,  aceordin  g  to  the  fbnner, 
are  apown  all  over  the  countries  extending  from  the  Senegal 
liror  to  the  town  of  Jenn^  on  tbe  Niger.  Between  Jennte 
and  Ttinbaeta  a  different  language  is  spoken,  which  CaiUi^ 
calls  KiasDur :  but  according  to  Mungo  Park,  it  is  called 
Jennie  Kummo  by  the  negroes,  and  Ulim  Smidan  by  tbe 
UoorB. 

Btmbam  carries  on  a  verf  active  oominerce,  thoogh  it  is 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  commodities.  The  Man^ngoes 
export  ivory  and  perhaps  still  slaves  to  the  European'  eata- 
Uisbments  on  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  tbe  western  coa^t  of 
Africa.  But  this  branch  is  very  inconsiderable  when  com- 
pared with  that  carried  on  by  tbe  Moors  established  in  the 
towns  along  the  Niger,  through  the  Sahara,  with  tbe  coun- 
tries along  ttxo  Mediterranean.  The  principal  trading  places 
are,  from  east  to  west,  Jenn^,  Sansandingi  Sego,  Yamina, 
Bammaku,  and  Bour£.  The  last,  which  uea  to  the  south- 
west  of  Bammaku,  is  the  principal  market  for  gold.  Small 
eaooes  go  from  Jenn£e  to  tms  place,  and  return  laden 
with  that  metal.  Beudes  gtdd,  the  principal  articles  of 
ei change  a»  slaves,  imy,  and  coane  ooiton  cloth  made 
by  tbe  nntim :  they  an  exchanged  for  salt  brought  from 
me  decert,  finr  tobacco,  and  European  merohandise.  In  their 
way  to  tbe  northern  countries  Uiey  pass  through  Timboctu, 
vueh  is  tbe  general  depdt  for  them.  There  seems  also  to 
exist  sMne  trade  with  the  coast  of  Guinea,  &om  which  salt 
is  imported. 

Bambarra  is  governed  by  a  multitude  of  petty  indepen- 
dent chiefa,  who  often  go  to  war  with  one  another.  The 
towna  inhabited,  by  the  Foulahs,  Mandingoes,  and  Moors, 
seem  to  be  independent  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  countries 
th^  are  situated.  (Mun^o  Park ;  RenneU  ;  Cailli^ ;  maps 
in  Mungo  Park's  and  Cailli^'s  Traveli.) 

BAMBERG  was  formerly  a  principality,  which  omtained 
above  390,000  inb«lMtants»  and  had  a  nvanueof  75,000/. ; 
hot  at  present  it  iivms  part  of  the  pvovinee  of  the  Upper 
"Main,  in  ib»  north  of  Bavaria.  It  was  amsa  an  indqiendent 
biiboprie,  formed  out  of  the  ponessioni  ot  the  Counts  of 
Babenberg,  whose  line  became  extioct  in  908 ;  this  bishopric 
vas  institiUed  at  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  oen- 
toTf,  and  existed  until  1801,  when  it  was  secularised.  In 
Febniaiy,  1803,  it  was  assigned  to  Bavaria  by  a  decree  of 
the  depQtation  of  the  Germanic  empire,  of  which  a  new 
settlement  waa  Uien  made  under  tbe  dictation  of  Bonaparte. 
Fractions  of  it  have  been  formed  into  two  bailiwicks  or 
shipa  Gandgerichte),  which  bear  the  names  of  Bam- 
I.  and  II.,  and  occupy  an  area  of  164  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  31,000  souls,  one  town,  and  43 
Tillages  and  hamlets.  The  two  bailiwicks  are  separated  by 
the  Regnitz ;  they  are  thickly  wooded,  produce  corn,  tu^ 
and  vegetables  in  la^  quantities,  as  w«l  a>  wine,  and  rear 
nwiderable  numbexs  of  cattle. 

BAMBERG,  tbe  chief  town  of  the  buUwick  of  Bam* 
bow  Il«  and  Uie  seat     die  fwrner  prince-bishops,  is  situ- 
ited  in  one  ot  the  most  fertile  and  delightful  districts  in 
esotral  Gsrznany.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Regnitz, 
which  here  divides  into  four  branches,  about  three  miles 
shove  tbe  influx  of  that  river  into  the  Main,  about  130 
mBes  ntvtb-west  of  Munich,  and  30  west  of  Baireuth. 
The  three  quarters  into  which  the  Regnitz  divides  the 
town  are  united  by  two  bridges ;  the  four  districts  into  which 
ibej  are  divided  contain  about  2O0O  bouses.  13  churches, 
13  plaeea  of  instruction  and  public  charities,  and  9  military 
ediftees.    Tbe  number  <^  innabitants,  including  the  mih* 
tary,  is  about  21,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  1300  are 
PtDMatanta,  and  560.  Jews,  the  remainder  being  Roman 
''-■tMies-     Bamberg,  one  half  of  which  is  built  in  the 
fam  of  sn  amphitheatre,  on  seven  eminences,  is  generally 
iiiWHwd  to  hBV0  been  founded  by  a  cdony  of  Saxons,  who 
settled  in  tbese  parts  in  the  year  804,  and  it  was  embel- 
Inbed  by  Charlemagne  with  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  The 
fve  mam  streets  are  of  handsome  breadth  and  length; 
tbe  toboxb  called  the  '  Steinweg,'  and  in  former  days 
the  Teoer^adt,  presents  the  longest  line  of  dwellings, 
md  is  the  most  'populous  quarter  .of  the  town ;  the  deep 
ihilui  bocderiog  its  ramparts,  which  have  been  partially 
niii,  ue   laid  out  in  walks  and  gardens ;  the  whole 
ihet  is  wen  paved  and  lighted.   Amongst  die  buildings 
W  ieaerving  of  notice  are  a  handsome  cathedral  with 
IwtoRn,  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Otho  in  1080:  it  contains 
Im  Mminenta  in  memory  of  the  Emperor  Henry  the 
rii  imI  his  virgin  consort,  Cunigunda,  Pope  Clement  IIu 
MMil  Bamberg  prelates;  besidM  a  '  SesuneotioB 
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by  Tintoretto,  which  adorns  tbe  hi^h  altar,  and  other 
pieces  by  Van  Dyck,  Sandrart,  Menan,  &c.  Tbe  high 
ahar,  which  is  in  an  elaborate  Greek  style,  is  so  entirely 
oat  <tf  character  with  this  splendid  edifice,  that  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  ss  being  '  (br  all  the  world  like  a 
clenched  fist  thrust  into  a  man's  eye.'  One  of  the  nails 
from  the  holy  cross,  set  in  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  la 
exhibited  in  the  sacristy ;  and  in  a  porch  adjoining  are 
monumental  statues  in  Inonze  of  the  heads  of  the  chapter 
ranged  i^ong  the  walls ;  near  this  fine  structure,  too,  is  the 
old  but  humble  tenement  in  which  Henry  tbe  Pious  resided. 
This  edifice,  as  well  as  tbe  venerable  palai.e  close  to  it, 
crown  St.  Peters  Mount ;  the  palace,  once  an  imperial  and 
epiiicopal  residence,  has  been  degrad^  into  a  guard-bouse, 
stables,  coach-bouses,  &c.  Opposite  to  these  buildings 
stands  the  prince-episcopal  palace,  of  three  stories,  and  in 
the  Italian  style:  it  waa  begun  in  1702,  but  not  more 
than  one-half  has  been  completed;  there  are  some  fres- 
coes and  paintings  of  much  merit  in  the  apartments.  The 
church  of  St.  James  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome  portal, 
a  cupola  painted  in  fresco,  and  several  good  altar-pieces ; 
and  the  Benedietioe  monastery  on  SL  Michael's  HonnW 
which  ovedooks  the  town,  has  been  transformed  into  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  aged  burgesses  and  their  wives, 
while  the  ac^acent  provostry  is  now  made  an  hospital  for 
lunatics.  Other  religious  edifices  have  changed  their  uses 
in  like  manner :  the  Carmelite  convent,  for  instance,  is  be 
come  an  institution  fOT  forming  nurses ;  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Stephen  is  now  a  Protestant  place  of  worship ;  and 
the  Franciscan  monastery  is  the  seat  of  local  government 
and  justice,  and  its  former  yard  and  grounds  have  been 
approiH-iated  to  a  fruit-market. 

There  is  no  church  in  Bamberg,  however,  comparable  for 
grandeur,  simplicity,  and  internal  beauty  and  embellish- 
ments, with  that  of  St  Martin,  which  was  erected  l»  the 
Jesuilsbetweentheyeais  1690  and  1693.  The  Jesuits  Col- 
lege attached  to  it  bias  a  library  wdl  furnished  with  printed 
books,  and  omtuning  upwards  of  ISOO  manuscripts  written 
on  veUum,  belimging  to  periods  between  the  eighto  and  six- 
teenth centuries ;  close  adjoining  to  it  are  a  cabinet  of  natu- 
ral history,  particularly  rich  in  conchology  and  entomology, 
a  collection  of  instruments  and  apparatus  for  experimental 
philcsopby,  lecture-rooms  for  divinity  and  philosophy,  &o. 
The  buil(ungs  of  tbe  Gymnasium  are  in  the  same  street. 
The  Maxplatz  (Maximilian  Square),  a  spacious  market- 
place, forms  a  prominent  embellishment  of  tbe  town ;  and 
tbe  Emestinian  Institution  for  educating  young  ecclesiastics 
stands  on  one  side  of  it.  A  Capuchin  monastery  and  the 
convent  of  the  English  Sisters  still  subsist.  No  place  of 
worship  is  in  such  bad  repute  fbr  cleanliness  as  the  syna- 
gogue, in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  is  the 
handsome  theatre  and  its  ball-room. 

The  Geiersworth.  a  winter  residence  of  the  late  prince- 
bishops,  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Regnits,  has 
its  Msement  occupied  as  a  magazine  &r  salt,  and  its 
first  fioor  by  the  offices  attached  to  the  Court  of  Appeal ;  its 
gardens,  also,  are  at  present  laid  out  in  kitch^  grounds, 
and  contain  a  bathing  establishment,  as  well  as  an  open 
street.  On  an  island  united  to  the  upper  or  western 
quarter  and  lower  town  by  a  stone  bridge,  stands  tbe  Town- 
hall. 

The  Infirmary,  erected  by  Bishop  Erthal,  with  its  anato- 
mical, surgical,  and  clinical  schools,  laboratory,  and  botanic 

garden,  is  another  of  those  institutions  of  which  the  Bam- 
ergers  have  reason  to  be  proud.  Till  the  year  1985,  they 
bad  a  university,  which  was  then  changed  into  a  Gym- 
nasium Academunim,  but  this  seminary,  in  1804,  was  re- 
placed by  a  Lyceum,  where  a  complete  course  of  divinity  and 
philosophy  is  given,  and  the  former  medical  faculty  has  been 
retained.  Tbe  studies  pursued  in  the  modern  Gymnasium 
too  are  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind,  and  directed  by  8  pro- 
fessors and  5  teachers ;  thu,  seminary  and  the  Lyceum  are 
at  present  attended  by  about  700  pupils,  besides  between 
100  and  150  who  frequent  the  preparatory  classes.  There 
is  an  establishment  also  for  educating  teachers,  in  which 
there  are  generally  about  50  pupils ;  horiiculture  is  one 
of  the  branches  of  instruction  taught.  Besides  elementary 
schools  for  the  lower  classes,  Bambei^  possesses  a  school 
for  mechanics,  a  Jews'  school,  an  academy  for  drawing,  a 
society  for  *  promoting  gotuine  piety  with  brotherly  love, 
fbundiedih  ISlSf'anotSra  for  aidmg  the  sick  and  neees 
ntous.  and  a  tUrd  for  the  enoonragement  of  the  arts  and 
icienees.  The  number  of  lifararie8^d^gg|^  public 
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and  prtrate,  is  considerable ;  among  them  are  the  Royal 
Library,  with  about  56,000  volumes,  and  many  scarce  ma- 
nuscripts, a  chapter  library,  and  three  school  libraries ;  the 
Town  Museum  of  Natural  History,  rich  in  speeimens, 
and  placed  under  a  handsome  roof,  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Natural  and  Experimental  Philc»ophy,  attached  to  the 
Lyceum ;  various  private  collections  in  the  town,  among 
which  we  may  mention  Von  Stengel*  s,  which  contains 
above  18,000  wood  and  copper-plate  engravings ;  and  here 
ve  may  notice  that  Bamberg  claims  the  honour  of  having 
printed  the  first  German  work,  namely,  Bonner's  Fables, 
which  bears  the  date  of  1461,  and  of  which  a  copy  is  ex- 
tant in  the  library  at  Brunswick.  The  present  number  of 
printing  establishments  is  five.  Bamberg  was  the  birth-place 
of  Ctavius,  the  mathematician,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Gre- 
gorian C^endar,  and  of  Joach.  Camerarius,  the  philologist, 
who  died  in  1574.  Among  the  numerous  incorporations  in 
this  town  is  that  of  the  gardeners,  which  consists  of  508 
masters,  70  apprentices,  and  upwards  of  250  workmen.  The 
highest  prize  which  it  ^ives — and  it  is  given  but  once  in  three 
years— is  for  the  cultivation  of  officinal  plants,  particularly 
the  liquorice  root,  of  which  abo\'e  50,000tbs.  are  annually 
sent  abroad.  Vety  oonuderable  quantities  of  vegetable 
seeds  are  also  raised  and  exported  vj  the  BambeK  growers. 
There  are  sixty  brewers  here,  whose  oeer  is  in  mucQ  demand 
in  some  of  ma  German  states.  The  other  manufactures 
consist  of  tobacco,  porcelain,  musical  instruments,  marble 
wares,  starch,  sealing<wax,  gold  and  silver  plate,  gloves,  Stc. 
Two  annual  fairs  give  life  to  the  trade  of  the  town,  the  situa- 
tion of  which  enables  it  to  participate  largely  in  the  traffic  car- 
ried on  between  the  north  and  south  of  central  Germany. 
The  navigation  of  the  Regnitz  for  the  larger-sized  class  of 
vessels,  which  commences  at  Forkheim,  about  fourteen  miles 
higher  up,  is  however  much  impeded  by  mills  and  water 
wheels.  The  environs  of  Bambe^  abound  in  picturesque 
sites  and  varied  attractions  for  the  visiter.  49°  33'  N.  lat, 
1 0"  59'  E.  long. 

BAMBOVCIO,  more  frequenUy  knorn  by  his  proper 
name,  Peter  de  Laer,  was  born  at  Laeran,  in  Holland,  in 
1613.  His  disposition  for  art  manifested  itself  in  early  child- 
hood, and  was  encouraged  by  his  parents,  who  procured  for 
him  the  requisite  instruction  in  the  elements  of  design,  and 
afterwards  sent  him  to  Rome.  De  Laer's  genius  was  not 
of  that  kind  which  contents  itself  with  the  imitation  of  esta- 
blished models ;  he  ffive  little  attention  to  works  of  antient 
art,  nor  did  he  enrol  nimself  among  the  disciples  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Raffaelle,  or  the  Carracci.  He  neglected  classical 
art,  which  was  ill-suited  to  his  temperament,  but  found  a 
surer  reputation  in  the  freshness,  novelty,  and  animation 
which  the  scenes  of  every -day  life  presented  to  his  pencil, 
and  which  he  has  exhibited  with  wonderful  truth  and  viva- 
ci^.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  De  Laer  drew 
no  advantages  from  his  residence  at  Rome,  or  that  he  was 
wholly  insenuble  to  the  influences  which  garrounded  htm. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  N.  Poussin  and  Claide, 
and  frequently  made  excursions  to  the  environs  of  Rome  in 
company  with  thoiw  great  artists;  and  there  he  found  those 
beautiful  studies  of  ruins,  tombs,  temples,  and  aqueducts,  with 
vhksh  he  has  so  finely  embellished  his  back-grounds.  It  is 
true  that  De  Laer's  imaginative  capacity  was  seldom  capable 
9f  furnishing  principals  to  those  noble  accompaniments,  of 
lelecting  a  story,  or  introducing  actors  corresponding  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery ;  his  poetic  invention  rarely 
went  beyond  a  nymph  or  piping  shepherd.  It  was  amidst 
the  realities  of  active  life  that  nis  ^nius  found  its  proper 
subjects.  He  delighted  in  fairs,  hunting  parties,  the  exploits 
of  banditti,  rustic  festivals,  harvest-homes,  and  drolleries  of 
all  sorts,  subjects  which  the  Italians  comprise  under  the 
general  name  of  Bamboeciatet  and  from  which  the  name 
given  him  in  Italy  was  derived,  not,  as  some  have  asserted, 
from  the  deformi^  of  his  person.  De  Laer  was  proftmndly 
skilled  in  the  art  of  graduating  his  objects,  vhetiier  through 
the  medium  of  lines  or  colours.  His  effects  of  aSrial  per- 
spective are  surprisingly  just,  and  his  skies  are  tonched 
*  with  a  depth,  delicacy,  and  transparency  which  has  rarely 
been  excelled.  It  is  justly  observed  by  Sandrart  that,  in 
the  works  of  painters  whose  pictures  are  on  a  small  scale 
the  figures  are  usually  slurred  and  indistinct,  but  that 
in  the  productions  of  De  Laer  they  are  marked  with  all 
the  precision,  energy,  and  distinctness  which  might  be 
expected  in  the  largest  performances.  His  merao^  was 
prodigiously  retentive,  and  anything  which  he  had  once 
marked  as  a  fit  subject  fijr  his  penoQ  he  could  paint,  at 


any  distance  of  tnne,  with  as  much  fkcility  as  if  it  was  still 

before  him. 

De  Leer's  moral  qualities  entitle  him  to  no  less  respect 
than  his  genius.  His  person  was  ex^mely  deformed,  but 
this  misfortune  did  not  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  na* 
tural  kindlineas  his  fesUi^a,  or  ttie  dwerfmneas  of  hii 
temper.  His  amiable  oharaoter  vas  well  appreciated,  and 
co-operated  with  his  talenta  in  imxnrii^  him  the  patnmue 
and  friendship  of  flie  most  eminent  penons  in  Rome.  He 

ftrotracted  his  residence  in  that  city  to  sixteen  years,  and  at 
ength,attbe  earnest  entreaty  of  bis  friends  in  Holland,  left 
it  with  regret  for  his  native  country.  He  occasionaUy  visited 
Amsterdam,  but  his  principal  residence  was  at  Haaiian. 
Houbraken  asserts  that  the  rising  reputation  of  Wouverraans, 
who  began  to  distinguish  himself  about  this  time,  aflfected 
De  Laer  with  such  jealousy  as  to  injure  his  health  and  im- 
pair his  talents,  an  imputation  not  very  consistent  either 
with  the  natural  ^nerosity  of  his  temper,  m  with  tbe  high 
estimation  in  which  his  works  were  unquestionably  hud 
to  the  close  of  his  life.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  many 
eironmstancea  tended  to  embitter  his  latter  years.  He  had 
always  been  im|«Dvident,  and  he  became  afflicted  with  an 
asthma  so  insnpportably  aefere  as  to  eanse  babitnal  fits  of 
despondency,  in  one  of  which,  it  is  stated,  he  threw  himsdf 
into  a  canal,  and  was  drowned.  This  is  said  to  have  h^h 
pened  in  1675 ;  but  as  other  anthoritiet  state  his  death  to 
have  happened  in  1673,  and  make  no  mention  of  this  cir* 
cumstance,  it  is  possible  that  tbe  story  of  his  drowning  him- 
self is  unfounded. 

De  Laer  made  several  admirable  etchings  from  his  own 
designs,  which  usually  bear  his  signature.  The  following 
may  be  enumerated: — 

A  set  of  eight  plates  of  animals  and  rural  subjects,  in- 
scribed P.  de  Laer,  Roma,  1636  ;  a  set  of  six  horses,  same 
inscription  ;  a  blacksmith  shoeing  a  mule,  P.  v.  La*r,  f.i 
a  blacksmith's  shop,  P.  D.  Laer,/.,  Roma, 

B AMBOROUGH,  or  BAMBURGH.  an  antient  town  on 
the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Bede  says  it  was  called  Bebha 
from  a  queen  of  that  name,  and  Alfred,  translating  him,  calls 
it  *  the  kingly  burgh  which  men  nameth  Bebbantwnh.*  The 
Saxon  Chronicler  under  the  year  547,  says  tiiat  Ida  then 
began  to  reign,  and  was  twelve  years  king  of  Northumber- 
land, and  built  Bebbanburgh,  which  he  first  inclosed  wiUi 
a  hedge,  and  after  with  a  wall.   Though  now  only  a  small 
village,  it  was  once  a  royal  burgh  of  considerable  import- 
ance, with  the  privilege  of  returning  two  members  to  Par- 
liament.   It  is  five  miles  east  from  Belford  and  329  from 
London.    The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom,  stands  on  a  perpendicular  rook  close  to  the  sea, 
above  the  level  nf  which  it  is  1 50  feet.    The  castle  is  only 
accessible  on  the  south-east  side.   Some  antiquaries  are  of 
opinion  that  the  remains  of  Ida's  castle  are  part  of  the  pre- 
sent structure.   Within  the  keep  is  an  antient  draw-well, 
145  ibet  deep,  and  cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  upon 
which  it  stands  into  the  sandstone  below:  it  was  first 
known  to  modem  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and  rubb^h 
were  cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dungeon.    In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  memorable  Battle  of 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Forster,  warden  of  tbe  marshes, 
was  made  governor  of  Bambui^h  Castle.  Sir  John's  grand- 
son obtained  a  grant  of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from 
James  I.  His  descendant,  Thomas,  fortified  both  in  1  715  ; 
but  his  relative  (not  uncle)  Nathaniel  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
of  Durham,  purchased,  and  by  his  will,  dated  24th  June, 
1720,  bequeathed  them  to  charitable  purposes.    In  1757 
the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe's  charity  commenced  the 
work  of  repair  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  great 
tower  of  the  castle.  The  superintendence  of  these  repairs 
being  committed  to  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
afterwards  Archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  he  oonvoted. 
the  upper  parts  of  the  building  into  granaries,  whence, 
in  times  of  scarcity,  com  might  be  sold  to  tiiie  poor  at  a. 
cheap  rate.  He  also  reserved  to  himself  certain  apartments 
fbr  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  his  charitabl* 
objects  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  trastees  still  continue 
reside  here  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharpe  expended  considerable  sum* 
of  his  own  in  these  repairs,  and  in  1778  gave  property,  whicln. 
was  of  the  annual  value  of  109/.  I7«.  m  1830,  to  trustees, 
for  the  repair  of  the  great  tower.   Much  has  been  don^ 
nnce  his  time,  and  it  is  matter  of  just  exultation  to  see  tbia 
venerable  fbr^esa  gradually  reclaimed  from  ruin,  and  con^ — 
verted  into  apartments  for  tbe  most  wise  and  benevolent 
ptttpoaes.  A  large  room  is  ^fitted  wfor  educating  boyn 
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fbe  Malm  ^iteiii.   A  niite  of  roonii  m  ■In  allotted  to 

two  iiililHMfin  and  twev^  poor  girls,  who  from  their  ninth 
year  are  lodged,  elothed,  and  educated  here  till  fit  for  aer- 
nee.  Tarioos  agnab  an  made  iwa  of  to,  warn  veisela 
in  thick  and  stonoT  weather  from  that  moat  dangerous 
dasta-  of  rocka  eaUed  the  Fern  Islands.  A  liils-boat, 
and  aU  fcinda  of  implements  uaeiul  in  saving  crews  and 
TBsteb  in  distresa,  are  always  in  readineia,  and  all  means 

Lprerent  wrecks  from  being  plundered  and  for  restoring 
m  to  thmr  owners.  This  obaritjr  has  also  been  judi- 
douilj  extended  to  the  relief  of  seamen  who  may  suffer 
other  by  shipwreck  or  otherwise  in  navigating  this  dan- 
gerous coast.  A  oonstant  watch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the 
tower,  whence  signals  are  made  to  the  Aahennen  of  Hdly 
Island  as  soon  as  any  vessel  is  discovered  to  be  in  distress, 
when  the  fishermen  immediately  put  off  to  its  assistance. 
The  ugnals  are  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the  particular 
dSiection  in  which  the  vessel  lies.  Owing  to  the  aiie  and 
fary  of  Um  bfeaksrs  it  ia  generally  impoasUile  fiir  boats  to 
pot  off  ficDm  the  tnnjnlnff^^  in  a  severe  storm ;  but  such 
mSeal^  oeeon  bnt  rardy  in  patting  oS  from  Holy  Island. 
In  addition  to  these  amngementa  for  marinws  in  diatmas^ 
two  men  oa  horseback  constanUy  patrole  the  coast  a  dia- 
taaoe  of  eight  miles,  from  sunset  to  sunrise  evwry  stormy 
aigfat.  Whenever  any  case  of  shipwreck  occurs  u  is  their 
duty  to  forward  intelligence  to  the  castle  without  delay. 
As  a  further  inducement  to  this,  premiums  are  often  given 
far  the  earliest  notice  of  such  distress.  Bj  these  iheans 
many  liTcs  are  saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  ship- 
wieckedpersona  in  the  castle  for  a  week,  or  longer  if  necea- 
Bsry.  The  bodies  of  those  who  are  loot  are  decently  interred 
at  the  expense  of  this  charity.  There  are  likewise  the  lie- 
eassaiy  inatovmenta  and  tackle  for  raising  vessels  which 
have  sank,  and  whatever  goods  may  be  saved  are  deposited 
in  the  eaade.  The  castle  contains  ah  eztentiva  limry,  an 
infimaiy,  and  diapeiuary.  In  the  infirmary,  on  an  average, 
16M  penona  am  reeeived  in  the  oonrse  a  year.  In  adai- 
tion  to  what  has  been  mentioned,  the  funds  of  the  oharity 
are  also  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices, 
eonliibutionB  towards  tba  building  and  enlarging  of 
ehniefaea,  and  the  fouitdation  and  support  of  schools,  exhi- 
fcitinis  to  yotmg  men  going  to  either  of  the  universities,  the 
bmdmg  oat  apprentices,  annuities  and  casual  donations  to 
£rtFesaed  individuals,  and  subscriptions  to  diffbrent  cha- 
rit^e  institutions.  In  1830  the  total  income  of  Lord 
Oewe's  estates  was  8126/.  8«.  8<f.  In  1801  the  population 
oTBamburgh  was  295  ;  in  1811,298;  in  1821,  342;  and 
tn  1831,  417.    (Communicatien  from  a  Correspondent.) 

BAMBOUK  is  a  country  in  Africa,  extending  between 
If  and  1^  N.  lat.,  and  8°  end  11°  W.  long.  It  occupies  a 
put  of  the  deelivUiea  with  which  the  epctensive  system  of 
the  Kong  Monntains  daaoenda  towards  the  northwn  plain 
and  Ae  graac  desert  <tf  the  Sahara.  It  ia  very  mountainous, 
hi  whole  Burfece  bemg  covered  by  extensive  ranges  and 
■aervening  Talleys ;   only  towards  the'  western  bonnd- 
Mj,  atong  the  river  Ba-^g,  the  valleys  pass  bito  plains  of 
moderate  extent.   Yet  it  ia  not  a  sterile  country.  The 
■oontains  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of 
hocned  cattle,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  produce 
m«ze  and  rice  in  abundance.   The  mines  yield  silver  and 
tran  of  excellent  quality,  and  also  a  great  quantity  of  gold. 
The  Ftench  have  compared  it  in  this  respect,  and  not 
without  some  reason,  to  Fern.    It  would  indeed  seem  that 
tkat  portion  of  the  Kong  Mountains  which  lies  to  the  west 
of  the  mnidian  of  Greenwich,  is  one  of  the  most  auriferous 
R^pooa  of  tbe  globe ;  and  by  fw  the  greatest  part  of  the 
HM  whicl)  is  exported  to  Europe  and  Asia  from  Africa  ia 
eeUeeled  in  Bambouk  and  the  countries  adjacent,  to  the 
cast  and  south.    The  prhwipal         mines  of  Bambouk 
■R  staatad  to  the  sonth  of  the  eity  of  Bambouk,  in  the 
■santwns  of  Tambaoura ;  but  a  greater  quantity  seems 
to  be  obtained  by  washing  the  sand  which  the  rivers 
fane  carried  down  from  the  mountains  and  imbedded 
ling  their  eoones  in  the  alluvial  soil.   Far  this  purpose 
Vdas  are  made  in  the  alluvial  soil  during  the  dry  season 
^  twenty  to  twenty -five  feet  deep,  in  which  the  small 
1>Rieles  of  gold  are  generally  found  mixed  up  in  a  stratum 
<f  faenddisb  sand,  with  small  black  specks  therein.  The 
''■Ver  tins  stratum  lies,  the  richer  it  is  in  gold.  The 
y  is  bronght  out  in  baskets,  and  then  washed  by  the 
in  ealabaahes.   Higher  up  the  rivers  in  some  places 
fc— i  and  day  have  been  carried  clB,  and  nothing  left 
^  maH  ^abbtsB,  among  wlndi  pieees  of  native  gold 


are  found ;  these  are  called  sanoo  'birro,  *'  gold  stones,' 
while  the  small  partidea  obtained  by  washing  are  called 
aonoo  koot  *  gold  waiting.' 

Fart  the  gold  is  oonverted  into  ornaments  for  the 
wwnen.  When  a  lady  of  oonsequenee  is  in  full  dress,  her 
gold  ttnanenls  may  be  worth  altogether  from  50/.  to  80/. 
sterling.  A  small  quantity  is  employed  hy  the  merchants 
in  defraying  their  expenses  to  and  from  the  European  esta- 
Ut^ments  on  the  Sen^al  and  Gambia ;  but  t>y  far  the 
greater  part  ia  annually  carried  away  by  tlie  Moors,  who 
take  it  to  Timboetu,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  northern 
coast  o(  Africa,  to  Egypt,  and  to  Asia.  It  is  exchanged  for 
other  commodities,  but  chiefly  for  salt,  the  value  of  which 
article  is  very  great  in  these  mountainous  countries  of  Africa. 
One  Blah,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  fourteen 
inches  in  breadth,  and  two  inches  in  thickness,  will  some- 
times sell  for  2L  lOt.  sterling ;  and  from  1/.  lis.  to  2/.  may 
be  considered  as  the  common  price.  This  salt  is  brought 
from  the  Desert  of  Sahara.  The  European  merchandise, 
brought  from  the  eoast,  haa  till  latriy  been  generally  paid 
with  ilavea. 

Among  the  wild  animals  of  the  woods,  with  which  a 
great  part  of  the  country  la  eovered,  lions,  leopards,  and 
elephants  are  mentimied;  ivory  is  brought  hence  to  the 
western  coast. 

The  Ba-Fing,  which  traverses  the  eastern  districts  of 
Bambouk  and  divi^  it  from  Brooko,  is  ono  of  the  greatest 
tributaries  of  the  Senegal ;  and  by  Mungo  Park,  perhaps 
with  reason,  ctmsidered  as  the  principal  branch  of  the  river. 
It  rises,  aocording  to  that  traveller,  near  11°  N.  lat.,  runs 
in  a  general  direction  from  south  to  north,  and  alter  uniting 
its  flood  with  that  of  numerous  Uibutaries,  it  waters  Bam- 
bouk, and  then  jmns  another  large  river  coming  from  the 
west,  called  Kokoro.  After  this  junction  that  river  receives 
the  name  of  Senegal,  and  runs  to  the  west-north-west. 

The  whole  mountainous  tract  which  forms  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  K<mg  Mountains  ia  inhabited  by  the  Man- 
dingoes,  a  raee  of  negroes  praised  by  Mungo  Park  for  their 
industry,  sagaci^,  andint^ri^,  and  compared  by  Rennell 
with  the  Hiiuloos.  The  Frenchman,  Caillii,  does  notgive  so 
favourable  a  picture  of  them.  [See  Manoihogbs.]  (Mungo 
Pu-k;  Hitter's  4/Hea.) 

BAMBU'BA,  or  BA^BOS,  a  genus  of  grasses,  well 
known  for  its  great  economical  importance,  but  consisting 
of  species  whidi  are  very  imperfectly  understood  by  bota- 
nista  It  is  remarkable  in  structure,  among  other  things, 
for  havhig  only  one  s^le,  which  is  mora  or  less  dee[dy  two 
or  three-parted,  three  minute  soalea  at  the  base  of  its  ovary, 
and  six  stamens. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  nature  haa  conferred  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  hot  oountries  any  boon  more  valuable  than 
the  bamboo^  nnlesa  it  is  the  eoeoa-nnt ;  to  such  a  multitude 
of  naeful  pvrposea  are  ita  l^jht,  strong,  utd  giaceflil  stems 
appUcaUe.  Thue  an  nnivervdly  pushed  fcHth  b^  a  strong, 
jointed,  subterranean,  oreeping,  rootstoek,  which  is  tbe  true 
trunk  of  the  bamboo,  the  shoots  bcdng  the  branches.  The 
latter  arft  hard  externally  and  coated  with  Hint;  in  the 
inside  they  are  hollow,  except  at  the  nodes,  where  strong 
partitions  stretch  across  the  inside,  and  cut  off  the  interior 
into  a  number  of  closed-up  cylinders.  In  the  cavity  of 
these  cylinders  water  is  sometimes  secreted,  or,  less  com- 
monly, an  opaque  white  substance,  becoming  opaline  when 
wetted,  consisting  of  a  flinty  secretion,  of  wnicn  the  plant 
divests  itself,  called  tabasheer,  concerning  the  optical  pro- 
perties of  whdeh  Sir  David  Brewster  has  made  aome  curious 
discoveries. 

In  their  manner  of  growth  tiiey  exhitnt  a  beautiftd  ex- 
unple  of  a  contrivance  by  which  thew  are  enabled  to  grow 
into  the  dense  tufia  which  tl»y  usually  fom.  When  full 
grown,  a  bamboo  is  a  straight  rod,  bearing  a  number  of  stiff 
branches,  which  shoot  at  nearly  right  angles  from  the  main 
stem ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  by  what  arrangement 
such  a  stem  elevates  itself  through  the  dense  mass  of  rigid 
branches  which  cross  each  other  in  every  direction.  This 
in,  however,  contrived  by  nature  in  a  very  simple  manner. 
The  young  shoot  of  a  bamboo,  whatever  its  length  may  be, 
when  it  is  flrat  produced,  is  a  perfectly  simple  sucker,  Uke  a 
shoot  of  asparagus,  but  having  a  sharp  point,  and  in  this 
state  it  pierces  readily  the  dense  overhanging  branches ;  it 
is  only  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  full  length  and  has  pene- 
trated through  all  obstacles,  that  it  beeiils  to  form  its  lateral 
shoots ;  and  these,  which  ore  emitted  horiaontally,  readily 

interpose  themselves  between  the  hqHxbiitaHaten^  of  thi 
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bamboo  stem,  among  vhich  they  grov.  In  the  waris  of 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  the  ahoota,  on  their  first  appearance,  re- 
semble a  large  straight  elephant's  tusk  invested  in  stout 
leathery  sheaths.  ( 

The  purposes  to  which  dilferait  specues  of  bamboo  an 
tpjdied  are  so  nnmeroiu  tlwt  it  vould  be  difflonlt  to  pcdnt 
out  an  otneet  in  whibh  itaengUi  and  ebstieitT  an  requisite, 
and  for  which  lightness  is  no  ol^eetion,  to  which  the  stems 
ara  not  adapted  in  the  countries  where  they  grow.  The 

f'oung  shoots  of  some  species  an  cut  when  tender,  and  eaten 
ike  asparagus.  The  full-grown  stems,  while  green,  form 
degant  eases,  exhaling  a  perpetual  moisture,  and  capable 
of  transporting  fresh  flowers  for  hundreds  of  miles :  when 
ripe  and  hard,  they  are  converted  into  bows,  arrows,  and 
quivers,  lance-shafU,  the  masts  of  vessels,  bed-poets,  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  poles  of  patanquins,  the  floors  and  supporters 
of  rustic  bridges,  uid  a  variety  of  similar  purposes.  In 
a  growing  state  the  spiny  kinds  are  formed  into  stockades, 
which  are  impenetrable  to  any  but  regular  infantry,  aided 
by  artillery.  By  notching  their  sides,  the  Ualays  make 
wonderftilly  light  walin^adders,  which  oan  be  convegred 
with  fodlmr  wfam  heavier  maoldnes  could  not  be  trans- 
ported. Bruised  and  erushed  in  vater^  tiie  leaves  and 
stems  florm  CUnese  paper,  the  finer  qualities  (tf  which  an 
only  improved  by  a  mixture  of  raw  cotton  and  by  more 
carafUl  pounding.  The  leaves  of  a  small  species  are  the 
materUl  used  by  the  Chinese  for  the  lining  of  their 
tea-chests.  Cut  into  lengths  and  the  partitions  knocked 
out,  they  form  durable  water-pipes,  or,  by  a  little  con- 
trivance, are  made  into  excellent  cases  for  holdins  rolls  of 
papers.  SUt  into  strips  they  afford  a  most  durable  mate- 
rial for  weaving  into  mats,  baskets,  window-blinds,  and 
even  ti»  sails  of  boats.  Finally,  the  larger  and  thicker 
truncheons  are  exquisitely  carved  by  the  Chinese  mto 
beautiful  ornaments.  It  is,  however,  mc«e  espeoiBlly  for 
building  purposes  that  the  bamboo  is  important.  Aoeord- 
ing  toMftfsden,  in  Sumatra  the  frame-work  of  the  bouses 
of  the  natives  is  oh^y  composed  ut  this  material.  In  the 
floorings,  whole  stems,  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  an 
laid  dow  to  each  other,  and  across  these  laths  of  split 
bamboo  abont  an  inch  wide  are  fastened  down  with  filaments 
of  the  rattan-cane.  The  sidesof  the  bouses  aie  closed  in  with 
the  buaboo  opened,  and  nndwed  flat  by  splitting  or  notch- 
ing die  cirenlarjoints  on  the  outside,  chipping  away  the 
corresponding  divisions  within,  apd  laying  it  in  the  sun  to 
dry,  preued  down  with  weights.  Whole  bamboos  often 
form  the  upright  timbers,  and  the  house  is  generally  roofed 
in  with  a  thatch  of  narrow  split  bamboos,  six  feet  long, 
placed  in  regular  layers,  each  reaching  within  two  feet  of 
the  extremity  of  that  beneath  it.  by  wmch  a  treble  covering 
is  formed.  Another  and  most  in^nions  roof  is  also  formed 
by  cutting  large  strai^t  bamboos  of  sufikuent  length  to 
-reaeh  from  dw  ridge  to  the  eaves,  then  aplittuig  them  ex- 
actly in  twOk  knowing  out  the  partitiimB,  and  amnging 
them  in  cloae  (Nrder  with  the  hollow  or  inner  sides  upper- 
most; after  which  a  second  layer,  with  the  outn  or  convex 
sides  up,  is  placed  upon  the  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
eatdi  of  the  convex  fblls  into  the  two  coiftiguous  concave 
pieces,  covering  their  edges ;  the  lattwr  serving  as  gutters 
to  carry  off  tu  rain  tut  falls  upon  the  upper  oc  ocmlvul 
layer. 

Such  being  the  utility  of  the  different  species  of  this 
plant,  we  sh^l  give  a  brief  and  popular  account  of  all  with 
which  botanista  ara  acquainted,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
the  means  of  causing  new  varieties  to  be  introduced  into 
countries  when  they  an  still  unknown ;  an  otgeet  which 
seems  to  be  of  the  aum  impivtance,  because  tttey  genendly 
grew  in  dry  and  stony  plaoes,  when  little  or  uwiing  of 
wiual  utility  can  he  nwde  to  thrive.  That  aomo  of  mm 
would  grow  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  or  the  south  of  Europe, 
seems  to  be  almost  certain. 

In  Rees's  Cyelopeedia,  Sir  James  Smith  noticed  only  four 
species,  under  the  name  of  Nastus ;  Dr.  Roxburgh  speaks  of 
but  six  species  as  known  in  continental  India ;  Romer  and 
Schultes  enumerate  twMity,  to  which  wa  have  added  indi- 
cations of  several  more. 

They  may  be  conveniently  distributed  in  three  sections. 

(  1.  Ariatie  Bamboot,  with  the  Jiawen  either  in 
tpiket  orpaniclet. 

1.  B.  ttnmdinaeea,  Roxb.  Spiny.  Leaves  very  narrow, 
oovered  wkh  asperities  on  the  mar^  and  upper  surfooe. 
in  Bengal  ;JAiMaff,  TAiroOk  of  the  Tekngas ;  Mvn- 


gii,  or  Mwikil,  of  the  Tamnls ;  Bula  Jam,  in  Amboyna.)— 
Common  in  rich,  moist  soil,  among  the  mountains  of  India. 
The  stems  grow  in  clusters,  from  10  to  100,  from  the  same 
root-stock,  and  an  strawht  for  18  or  30  foot.  When  in 
flower  it  is  usually  destftnte  of  leaves,  and  as  the  »tre- 
mitf  of  every  nmiOcation  ia  oovered  with  bloaaom,  thewh^ 
tree  seems  <»e  enttn  immense  panicle.'  Its  seeds  an 
used  aa  rfee.   Tabasheer  is  foiuid  in  its  joints. 

2.  B.  etrieta,  Roxb.  Somewhat  spiny.  Flowers  in  esr 
tremely  compact  whorls  (Sadanapa  Mt^ftwof  theTelinffas). 
Said  to  be  a  smaller  species  than  iba  last :  it  grows  in  aorier 
situation,  has  a  much  smaller  cavitv,  and  is  very  straight. 
Its  gnat  Ktength,  solidity,  and  straightness,  render  it  much 
fitter  for  many  uses  From  this  the  shafts  of  lances  ara 
made  in  India. 

3.  jS.  vu/fi-om,  Wendl.  Not  spiny;  leaves  very  narrow, 
aovered  at  we  edge  and  on  the  upper  surface  with  asperi- 
ties.— Found  in  uie  East  Indies,  whence  it  is  thoi^t  to 
have  been  carried  to  the  West.  Its  stems  are  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

4.  B.  jpifUMo.  Roxb.  Strongly  armed-  with  htAh  single 
and  eom^und  spines;  leaves  very  narrow,  rarely  man 
than  six  inches  long.  (BsAor  bant  in  Buigal.) — Commui 
about  Calcutta,  and  in  the  souUi  of  India,  forming  an  im- 
penetrable jungle  ;  also  often  oolttvated  round  Indian  villages. 
It  has  a  small^  hollow  dtan  most  of  the  others,  and  is  con- 
sequently stronger  than  many  of  them.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
describes  it  as  rising  in  such  dense  tufts  as  to  appear  like  a 
single  trunk  at  some  distance ;  and  by  help  of  ttieir  spiny 
branches  so  bound  together  that  it  is  a  most  arduous  task 
to  cut  dovrn  an  old  dump  of  them.  The  stems  are  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet  king. 

5.  B.  Tmda,  Roxb.  Not  spiny ;  leaves  broad,  rounded 
or  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  {.Tvlda  bans  in  Bengal; 
Peka  bane  of  the  Hindus.)— Common  all  over  Bengal ;  its 
growth  is  so  n|nd  flut  the  stems,  whieb  an  sometimes  as 
much  ai  seven^r  foet  kw^  and  twelve  inehea  in  drettm- 
forence.  riw  to  tiieirftiU  height  in  about  thirty  days ;  befon 
their  lateral  shoots  an  formed,  they  are  dneribed  as  n> 
sembling  fishing-rods  of  immense  sue.  The  young  thick 
shoots,  when  about  two  feet  high,  are  tender,  and  form  an 
excellent  pickle.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  scaffolding,  and  for 
covering  the  houses  <^  natives ;  it  is  found  to  last  much 
longer  H  steeped  in  water  some  time  befixe  being  used.  Of 
this  species  Dr.  Roxburgh  mentions  several  varieties.  Jotea 
bant  is  a  larger  variety,  with  longer  and  thicker  joints ; 
Batini  bant  has  a  larger  cavity,  and  is  chiefly  used  to  make 
baskets.  Behoor  bmt  is  of  a  small  size,  very  solid  and 
strong,  much  bent  to  one  side,  and  armed  with  numenua 
strong  thorns.  A  staff*  of  it  must  be  placed  in  the  band  of 
every  young  Brahmin  when  invested  with  the  sacerdotal 
robe.   It  is  probably  a  distinct  species. 

6.  B.  BaUooa,  Roxb.  Not  siany ;  leaves  narrow,  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base.  (fia2eooUou  m  Bengal.)— A  native  of 
Bengal,  and  eVbn  mon  gigantic  than  the  lasL  It  is 
reckoned  by  the  workm  in  bamboo  the  very  best  fin 
building  purposes ;  previously  to  being  used,  it  is  immersed 
in  water  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  varieties  are  distin- 
guished :  Dhotdi  balcoo,  the  lorgect  and  Balcoo  baatt  which 
is  smaller  and  strouger,  with  a  less  cavity 

7.  B,  Blumeana,  Schultes.  Armed  with  triple  recurved 
spines ;  leaves  very  narrow,  quite  smooth,  suddenly  tapering 
into  a  short  stalk.  {Hauer  tjutjttk,  or  Bambu  duris,  in  Java.) 
— A  native  of  Java.  Siema  about  as  thick  as  a  child's  arm. 

8.  B.  agreititt  Poir.  Stems  crooked,  at  the  lower  part 
verv  «pvaj ;  leaves  narrow,  small,  smootii.  (At/N  baauri, 
and  7wa  teba  in  Ambcnrna.) — On  mountains,  and  in  dry 
and  desert  {daow  in  all  China  and  Cochin  China ;  oommon, 
also,  in  wious  isbnds  in  the  Malay  Anhipdago.  Its 
crooked,  sometimes  creeping  stems,  and  nigged  aspeot. 
distinguish  it.  The  trunk  is  a  foot  thick,  and  the  joints 
(we  presume  near  the  base)  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and 
often  netuly  solid. 

9.  B.  T%3uarsii,  Kunth.  Stems  verv  mudi  branched. 
— Found  wild  in  Madagascar,  when,  nowever,  it  is  not 
believed  to  be  indigenous. 

10.  B.mitia,  Poir.  Stems  perfectly  unarmed;  leaves- 
very  narrow,  and  clasping  the  stems  at  their  base. — Culta^ 
vated  in  the  fields  and  hedges  of  Cochin  China,  and  foun^ 
wild  in  Amboyna,  when  several  supposed  varieties  exiatM 
Its  stems  grow  thirty  foet  long,  and  ara  said  b;^  Rumphius 
to  be  the  strongest  u  all  the  species,  although  its  sidw  ank 
thin.  It  ia  sonetimm  aa  thick  as  a  man's  1^ 
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11.  B.  maxmot  Foir.  Stenu  ytrj  ifawclit.  Vruuliii^ 
Moitf  Mw  Ae  summit,  nd  denselr  oonmawith  Bpines^ 
The  BOit  gif^antio  of  bH  tite  speeies,  fhnn  ngbty  to  a  hiin- 
dnd  feK  Uffh,  and  somethneB  as  thick  as  a  nan's  bodjr. 
Its  vDod  is,  howeTer.  Tory  thin.  It  is  foimd  wfld  in  Cam- 
bodia, Bally,  Java,  and  varioas  islands  of  Ae  Haligran 
Areliipelago. 

13.  B.  aspera,  Schultes.  Stems  covered  all  overvith 
sort  of  white  mealy  down.  {Bulu  potong  of  AmboyDa.)-^ 
Found  at  the  foot  of  mountains  in  Araboyna,  with  stems 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  high,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thigh.  It  does  not  nanch,  bat  emits  little,  hatd,  i|ane-Uke 
roots  at  its  nodes. 

13.  B.  apuMy  Sehnltes.  LeaTcs  very  Urge,  taper-wiintad, 
and  gradaally  namnring  to  the  base,  extremely  scabrous  at 
the  edge. — Another  gifrantie  speciea,  with  the  dimeiuioiu 
of  die  last,  growing  on  Mount  Salak,  in  Java. 

14.  ^'fKn^,  Schultes.  Leaves  very  large,  taper-pofnted, 
Banrowed  at  the  base  into  a  sort  of  bristly  very  nhort  stalk, 
very  scabrous  at  tfae  edge  and  on  the  upper  surfoee.— Found 
in  Java  with  the  last,  and  remarkable  for  its  extremely 
broad  and  scabrous  leaves.    Its  dimenstons  are  not  stated. 

15.  B.  nigra,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
svellcd  at  the  nodes,  dark-brown,  and  polished,  not  more 
than  a  man's  height.  Leaves  narrow,  very  smooth,  rounded 
and  narrowed  at  the  base  into  a  short  stalk;  ligute  with 
loDj;  stiir  fringes. — A  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton, 
vhere  its  beautiful  slender  stems  are  cut  for  the  handles  of 
parasols,  walking-sticks,  &c.  It  is  by  far  the  most  patient 
of  etdd.  having  been  living  for  several  years  without  pro- 
tection in  a  morass  in  the  garden  of  the  London  Hortieul- 
taral  Soeiety.  and  is  no  doubt  capable  of  being  acclimated  in 
the  sonth-west  of  Englattd,  or  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. 

16.  B.  arutata,  Loddiges.  Stems  slender,  smooth,  not 
spiny.  Leaves  very  smooth,  narrowed  graduallv  st  the  base 
into  a  abort  stalk ;  with  downy  fringed  sheaths.  Ligules 
divided  into  vei7  Imig  coarse  fringes.  Nodes  mealy  when 
yoang. — Native  of  the  East  Indies.  A  veiy  elegant  speciea, 
related  to  the  last 

17.  Anafta.Roxb. — JTeu/a ofthe Chinese,  ofwhoseeoun- 
try  it  is  a  native.    It  makes  most  beautiful  close  hedges. 

18.  S.  pubeseeru,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Young  shoots, 
leof-sbeatbs  and  leaves  on  the  under  side,  covered  with 
short  down.  A  very  remarkable  species,  obtained  by  the 
English  from  the  collections  of  France.  Its  native  oonntir 
is  nnkfkown.  The  sterna  are  thirty  foot  long,  wad  an  inch 
md  a  half  id  diameter. 

19.  B.  striata,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  slender, 
polisbed,  yellow  with  green  stripes.  Lraves  narrow,  rather 
dancous  on  the  underside,  tapering  into  a  short  stalk  at 
Oie  base,  quite  smooth,  except  a  few  short  black  hairs  on 
the  sheaths. — A  native  of  Cbioa.  Often  enltivated  in  the 
hot-houses  of  England,  on  accountof  its  beautifld  variegated 
Hems.    Grows  about  twenty  feet  high. 

50.  B.  gletuoa,  Loddiges.  Not  spiny.  Stems  very  slender, 
pale  green.  Leaves  very  small,  not  downy,  taper-pointed, 
slmost  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  covered  on  the  under- 
surfooe  with  very  close  bright  glaucous  bloom.  Leaves 
■carrdy  above  an  inch  long,  and  not  more  than  two  lines 
brosd. — A  native  of  India,  whence  it  was  procured  by  the 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  A  very  remarkatile  species,  not  growing 
above  two  feet  nigh,  with  entangled  branches. 

i  L  AmaHc  Bamboot,  witk  the  Jkwert  not  ptmiclad,  6mt 
m  titapte  tmrminal  vhorled  tpUui. 

21.  B.  vertieillata,  Willd.  Leaf-sheaths  covered  with 
■tiBgmg  haira.  Stems  whitish. — Fifteen  or  ^teen  feel 
b^  and  when  full-grown  of  a  pale  colonr,  which  becomes 
nnrty  white  in  drying.  The  hairs  of  the  leaves  occasion  so 
nneh  itchiaff,  that  this  kind  is  troublesome  to  noltoet  It  is 
the  Ltleba  tu&a  of  Rumphins,  who  says  the  edges  of  its  leaves 
■re  so  sharp  as  to  wound  the  gatho-ers.   In  Amboyna. 

51.  B.  atra.  Leaf-stalks  covered  with  stinging  hairs. 
Sleou  black  and  shining. — Very  like  the  last,  atra  found 
<lw  ie  Anabmma.  It  chiefly  differs  in  the  colour  of  the 
CR&s.  It  is  the  Leteba  nigra  of  Rumphius. 

H  B.  prtwa.  Leaves  very  large,  stiff,  and  twoad,  ex- 
^laely  hispid  with  stinging  hairs. — ^The  most  commcm  in 
Aabovoa,  forming  large  woods,  which  come  down  to  the 
It  flourish^  equally  in  dry  and  mmst  situations, 
^  «  readily  known  horn  the  o&ers  of  this  section  by  its 
^  lirve  leaves,  wtiksb  an  as  much  at  eightaen  inches 
"%ad  tfasee  or  tarn  fntlm  hraad. 


t4.  A  BKte.  MdH  very  iMifrvariMratedwiaiiriuta  and 
grem.  Leavea  nairow  nA  not  very  nairy. — Common  in 
Csrama,  Kelanga,  Celebes,  and  some  o&er  Malayan  islands. 
Its  jmnts  are  a*  mucit  as  firar  feet  long  and  idwut  two  inches 
thick  -  the  wood  is  thin,  and  it  is  consequent^  used  prinoi- 
pally  fiff  light  widkii^'«tickB;  it  is  however  extremely  strong. 

2&.  B.  Amahmtima.  Joints  short.  Leavss  with  stinging 
hairs  on  the  uppor  part  of  the  stem,  but  smooth  near  the 
ground.— Less  straight,  and  nuve  ahmrt-jointed  than  any 
of  the  preceding  species  of  this  sectinu  Its  wood  is  very 
thick.   In  AmbiayBa  and  Manipa. 

26.  B.  mtUtiplix,  Lour.  Stems  long-jointed,  not  spiny. 
Leaves  stingless,  narrow,  and  claiming  the  stems  at  their 
base.— Guktvated  in  tbe  North  of  Coebm  China  for  hedges. 
Its  leaves  are  very  Barrow  and  of  a  brownish-green.  The 
atoms  an  ahovt  twelve  feat  long  and  an  inch  tliuk 

37.  B.  iabaearia,  Foir.  Stems  slender,  very  straight,  of 
nearty  equal  thickness,  bmnched ;  with  very  long  rough 
joints. — Wild  in  ,tbe  black  and  argillaceous  soil  of  Amboynt*. 
Msnipa,  and  Java,  in  the  plains  and  moister  parts  of  the 
mountains.  Its  stems  are  nearly  solid,  and  excessively 
tough  and  bard.  Tbe  joints  am  three  or  four  feet  long, 
and  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger ;  when  polished  they 
make  the  finest  pipe-sticlu.  The  outside  is  so  bard,  ttiat 
it  emits  sparks  of  fire  when  struck  ij  the  bati^Mt.  The 
species  runs  very  mudi  at  the  root. 

(  8.  Anuriem  BanAooi. 

28.  B.  Ouadtta,  Humb.  Leaves  very  narrow,  covered 
widi  asperities  attheedge  and  on  the  under-surfsoe. — Found 
in  warm  and  tempante  places,  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
CordiUeraB  of  New  Graiwda  and  Quito,  growing  like  a  tree 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  with  a  knotted,  shining  tnmk. 
sixteen  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves,  which  an  six  or 
Bevm  iuehes  hm^,  an  not  more  than  five  lines  broad. 

29.  B.  lattfoka,  Humb.  Leaves  narrow,  but  oblong ; 
extremely  smooth.— About  twenty-five  feet  high,  drooping 
at  the  point,  with  shining  joints,  two  feet  long,  and  abottt 
four  inebes  thick.  The  leaves  are  the  same  length  as  in  the 
last,  but  thrice  as  broad.  It  is  found  in  the  damp  shady 
Woods  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Cassiquiare,  in  tropical 
America. 

SO.  B.Tagoarc'Swi.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  and  then  narrowed  into  a  very  short  stalk. — 
Stems  twenty  to  thirty  foot  long,  and  fova  to  six  inches  in 
diametN,  wiui  joints  from  six  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  the 
leaves  an  nine  or  ten  inches  long  and  full  two  inches  wide. 
Found  hr  Dr.  Von  Martins  in  woods  1890  feet  above  the 
sea,  on  the  mountain  caDed  Son  do  Mar.  tomutds  Gnaran- 
tinqueta,  in  the  province  of  St.  Pant's. 

31.  B.  parvtpora,  Schultes.  An  obscure  species,  found 
on  the  mountains  of  Peru,  in  Huanoco,  by  Hanke.  The 
stem  is  said  to  be  brancheid,  ami  the  leaves  lance-shaped, 
taper-panted,  with  a  scabrous  edge. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  ttiat  many  other  species  of  this 
curious  genus  are  to  be  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia 
and  America :  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  some  of  the 
foregoing  may  be  repetitions.  Travellers  who  have  oppor- 
tunities of  procuring  wild  specimens  of  bamboos  should  dry 
a  small  branch  with  the  leaves,  and  if  postiible  the  tlowera ; 
and  should,  at  the  same  time,  put  by  a  portion  of  the  lower 
part  (rf  the  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  long,  marked  so  as  to 
correspond  with  the  dried  spedmen. 

(See  Roxburgh's  JPtora  Aulhro,  vol.  iL ;  Rumphius's 
Herbarium  Amboinente,  vol.  iv. ;  Roiner  and  SchuUes's 
tema  VegeiahUiurn,  vol.  viL) 
BAMEEAN.   [See  Ghooloroola.] 
BAMPTON,  or  BAIdPTON  IN  THE  BUSH,  a  mar- 
ket town  and  parish  in  the  county  of  Oxford  and  the  hun- 
dred of  Bampton.   The  population  in  1801  was  1003;  in 
1811,  1232:  in  1821,  1460;  and  in  1831,  1605.    [See  Ox- 

rORDHHIRB.l 

BAMPTON,  a  market  town  and  parish  in  the  oounty  of 
Devon  and  the  hundred  of  Bampton.  It  is  160  miles  from 
London,  about  half  way  between  Minehead  and  Exeter. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  &iturday,  and  there  an  two 
fUrs  in  the  year,  one  of  which  is  bold  on  Wliit-Tuesday,  and 
the  other  on  the  last  Thnnday  in  Oetober.  At  these  half- 
yearly  fkin  some  of  the  finest  sheep  in  England  an  sold. 
Its  population  in  1801  was  1364;  in  18ll».1433;  in  1831, 
1693  ;  and  in  1831,  1961.    [See  Dbtonshim.] 

BAMPTON  LECTURB,  an  endowment  for  ever  of  a 
oonrse  of  Bight  SetmeH,  to  be  anmnATpreat^fd  in  the 
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Vvatmatr  of  Ozfbid*  between  the  eommsiieeiiient  of  tte 
last  mmUi  in  Lent  Term  tnd  the  end  of  the  third  week  in 
ActTenn,  at  St. Mary's  Church.  This  lecture  was  founded 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  canon- 
residentiary  of  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  who  ordered  that 
the  lecturer  should  be  yearly  chosen,  upon  the  first  Tuesday 
in  Easter  Term,  by  the  beads  of  colleges  only,  and  no 
others :  no  person  to  be  qualified  to  preach  the  sermons 
unless  he  had  taken  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  least,  in  one  of 
the  two  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  same 
person  never  to  preach  the  lecture  twice.  The  sermons  to 
be  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  following  subjects :  '  to 
confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  confute  all 
heretics  and  schismatics ;  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures ;  upon  the  authority  of  the  writiius  of  the 
primitive  fhihers,  as  to  the  &ith  and  practice  of  £e  primi- 
tive church;  upon  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  and  Savioni 
Jesus  Christ ;  upon  the  divinitv  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  upon 
the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
the  Apostles '  and  Nicene  Creeds.'  Thirty  copies  of  these 
lecture- sermons  are  to  be  always  printed  within  two  months 
after  they  are  preached ;  one  copy  to  be  given  tn  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Unirersity,  one  to  the  bead  of  every  college, 
one  copy  to  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and  one  copy 
to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the  expense  of 
printing  them  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  lands  or 
estates  given  for  establishing  the  lecture ;  the  preacher  not 
to  be  paid,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are 
printed. 

The  names  and  dates  of  the  successive  preachers  from 
1760*  when  the  series  was  begun,  will  be  found  in  the 
Oa/ord  University  Caiendar.  The  greater  part  of  the 
sermons  preached  have  been  published,  but  a  few  of  the 
courses  have  been  printed  only,  in  accordance  with  the  limit 
already  expressed  from  the  founder's  will,  and  are  rarely 
met  with.  Among  the  names  of  the  preachers,  those  of 
Joseph  White,  D.D..  Edward  Tatham,D.D.,  George  Stanley 
FAer.  M.A.,  William  Van  Mildert.  D.D.  (now  Bishop  of 
Durham),  and  Reginald  Heber  M.A.,  are  perhaps  the 
most  eminent. 

The  clear  income  of  Mr.  BfUnpton*s  estate,  in  1780, 
amounted  to  1 20/.  per  annum. 

BAN,  a  word  found  in  many  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe  in  various  senses.  But  as  the  idea  of  '  publication' 
or '  proclamation'  runs  through  them  all,  it  is  probable  that 
it  is  the  antient  word  ban  still  preserved  in  Uie  Gaelic  and 
the  modem  Welsh  in  the  simple  sense  <tf '  procluming.' 

As  a  part  of  the  common  speech  of  the  Ei^liih  nation, 
the  word  is  now  so  rarely  used  thitt  it  is  put  into  some 
glossaries  of  provincial  or  archaical  words,  as  if  it  were 
obsolete,  or  confined  to  some  particular  districts  or  parti- 
cular classes.  Yet,  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb,  it 
is  found  in  some  of  our  best  writers ;  amwg  the  poets, 
Spenser,  Marlowe,  and  Sh^peore;  and  among  prose- 
writers,  Knolles  and  Hooker.  By  these  writers,  however, 
it  is  not  Uited  in  its  original  sense  of  *  proclamation,'  but  in 
a  sense  which  it  has  acquired  by  its  use  in  proclamations  of 
a  particular  kind ;  and  it  is  in  this  secondary  sense  only  that 
it  now  occurs  in  common  language,  to  denote  cursing,  de- 
nouncing woe  and  mischief  against  one  who  has  offended. 
A  singw  quotation  from  Shakspeare's  tale  of  Venut  and 
Adomt  will  show  precisely  how  it  is  used  by  writers  who 
have  empl^ed  it,  and  ^  the  people  ftom  whose  Hps  it 
may  still  Mmetimes  be  heard : 

JUl  •wollen  with  ehaflnK  down  Adonis  riU, 
itnatef  Uia  boisteroaB  and  unraly  bessk 

The  improvement  of  English  manners  having  driven  out 
die  practice,  the  word  has  nearly  disappeared.  But  in  the 
middle  ages  the  practice  was  countenanced  by  such  high 
authority,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  its  having  prevailed  in 
the  more  ordinary  ranks  and  affairs  of  life. 

When  churches  and  monasteries  were  founded,  writingvi 
were  usually  drawn  up,  specifying  with  what  lands  the 
founder  and  other  early  benefactors  endowed  them;  and 
these  instruments  often  conclude  with  imprecatory  sen- 
fences  in  which  torments  here  and  hereafter  are  invoked 
on  any  ono  who  should  attempt  to  divert  the  lands  from  ibe 
purposes  for  whiuh  they  were  bastowed.  It  seems  that  what 
we  now  read  in  these  instruments  was  openly  pronounced 
in  the  ftce  of  ^e  ehurch  and  the  worid  by  the  donors,  with 
eertun  accompanyiDK  ceremonies.  Mattiiew  Paris,  a  monk 
of  St.  Alben's,  who  has  left  one  of  the  best  of  the  eariy 


ohmitdeg  of  Engliih  aflain,  idatM  that  when  Kmg 
Henr^  IIL  had  refounded  the  church  of  WestmiDiter,  he 
went  into  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  where  a  large  assem- 
bly of  prelates  and  nobles  was  collected  to  receive  him. 
Tiie  prelates  were  dressed  in  full  pontificals,  and  each  held 
a  candle  in  his  band.  The  king  advanced  to  the  altar,  and 
laying  his  hand  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  pronounced  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  all  who  should  de- 
prive the  church  of  anything  which  he  had  given  it,  or  of 
any  of  its  rights.  When  the  king  bad  finished,  the  prelates 
east  down  the  candles  which  they  held,  and  while  they  lay 
upon  the  pavement,  smoking  and  stinking  (we  use  the 
words  of  the  author  who  relates  the  transaction),  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  said  aloud :  '  Thus,  thus  may  the  con- 
demned souls  of  those  who  shall  violate  or  unfavourably 
mterpret  these  rights  he  extinguished,  smoke,  and  stink ;' 
when  all  present,  but  the  king  especially,  diouted  aa% 
'  Amen,  Amen.' 

This,  in  the  English  phrase,  was  the  donnu^  of  the  midde 
ages.  Nor  was  it  confined  to  ecclesiastical  affairs.  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  renewed  the 
grant  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  course  of  the  struggle  whieh 
was  going  on  in  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
between  the  king  and  the  barons,  other  charters  of  liberties 
were  granted.  But  for  the  preservation  of  that  which  the 
barohs  knew  was  only  extorted,  the  strongest  guarantee  was 
required  :  and  the  king  was  induced  to  preside  at  a  great 
assembly  of  nobles  and  prelates,  when  the  archbishop  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against  all 

Krsons  of  whatever  degree  who  should  violate  the  charters, 
lis  was  done  in  Wesbninster  Hall  on  ttw  3rd  day  <tf  May, 
1253.  The  transaction  was  made  matter  of  public  record, 
and  is  preserved  in  Ha  great  colleotxm  of  national  docu- 
ments called  Rymer's  POMera. 

But  besides  these  general  banmngs,  particular  persons 
who  escaped  from  justice  or  who  opp(»ed  themselves  to  the 
sentence  of  the  church,  were  sometimN  banned  or  placed 
under  a  ban.  In  the  history  of  English  affairs  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  is  the  case  of 
Guide  de  Montfort.  This  Guido  was  the  son  of  Simon  de 
Montfort,  earl  of  Jjeicester,  and  grandson  of  King  John. 
In  the  troubles  in  England,  in  which  his  father  lost  his 
life,  no  one  had  been  more  active  in  the  king's  service  than 
Henry  of  Almaine,  another  grandson  of  l^ng  John,  and 
the  eldest  son  of  Richard  thaX  king's  younger  son,  who 
had  been  elected  King  of  the  Almains.  This  young  prince 
being  at  Viterbo  in  Italy,  and  present  at  a  religious  service 
in  one  of  the  ehorches  of  that  city,  was  suddenly  assaulted 
by  Guido  de  Montfort,  and  slain  upon  the  spot  A  genml 
detestatiw  of  the  crime  was  Iblt  throughout  Europe.  Dante 
has  plaeed  the  murderer  in  the  In/emo 

Ha  In  God'a  boms  mote 
The  heart  lUU  nvenneed  on  the  banki  of  Thnnws. 

The  murderer  escaped.  Among  the  rumours  of  the  time, 
one  was  that  he  was  wandering  in  Norway.  This  man  the 
pope  placed  under  a  ban  ;  that  is,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
requiring  that  no  person  should  protect,  counsel,  or  assist 
him ;  that  no  person  should  hold  any  intercourse  with  him 
of  any  kind,  except,  perhaps,  some  little  might  be  allowed 
for  the  good  of  his  soul ;  that  all  who  harbomed  him  should 
fall  under  an  interdict ;  and  that  if  any  person  were  bound 
to  him  by  any  oath  of  fidelity,  he  was  absolved  of  the  oath. 
Hiis  was  promuloated  throughout  Europe.  A  papal  bull 
in  which  the  proclamation  is  set  forth  still  exists  among  tho 
public  record  in  the  chapterhouse  at  Westminster.  A. 
copy  of  it  is  in  Rymer's  FaedmL  The  pope  uses  the  very 
ex^ssionybrftcumtntw;  '  Guidonem  etiam  forlnnnimus.' 

This  species  of  banning  is  what  is  meant  when  we  read 
of  persons  or  cities  being  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  einpire, 
a  phrase  not  unfrequently  occurring  in  writers  on  the  affairs 
of  Germany.  Persons  or  cities  who  opposed  themselves  to 
the  general  voice  of  the  confederation  were  by  some  publio 
act,  like  those  which  have  been  described,  cut  off  from 
soeiety,  and  deprived  of  rank,  title,  privileges,  and  pro- 
perty. 

It  is  manifest  that  ont  of  this  use  of  the  word  has  sprung 
that  popular  sense  in  which  now  only  the  word  is  ever  nearS 
among  us,  as  well  as  the  Italian  bandire,  Fraich  bannir  a.nA 
the  English  hanith. 

In  some  parts  Of  England,  befhre  the  Reformation,  an  in— 
ferior  species  of  banning  was  practised  by  the  parish  priesta. 
'  In  the  Marches  of  WiSes,*  says  Tyndii  in  1^  mxitafiaiiuit 
Digitized  by  ^OOQlC 
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Ae  lUnuth  Choreta.  entitled  7%«  OM^mm  0/  a  OMWwi 

Mm,  1&34.  'it  is  ibe  manner,  if  taj  man  faava  an  01  w  a 
eow  stfdeD.  be  eometh  to  the  curate  and  desiretb  him  toeune 
ttie  ttealer ;  and  he  commands  the  pariili  to  give  him,  erarjr 
man,  God'i  eune,  and  his ;  "  God's  curse  and  mine  have  he, ' 
ujedi  erery  man  in  the  parish.'    Stowe  relates  that,  in 
]?99,  ths  dean  of  8t.  Paul's  accursed  at  Paul's  Cross  all 
tbose  who  had  searched  in  the  church  of  St  Martin  in  the 
fi^s  for  a  hoard  of  gold.  {London,  ^.  333.)  Tyndal  argues 
igatnst  the  practice,  as  he  does  agamst  the  exoommunica- 
torj  power  in  ^nenl.   Yet  someuiing  like  it  laema  to  be 
)tm  retained  in  the  CunminatfcHi  Sorrioe  of  the  En^h 
Ouncb. 

In  France  the  popular  language  has  not  been  influenced 
br  tliis  application  of  the  won!  ban  to  the  same  extent  vith 
(he  Bngliib.  With  them  the  idea  of  publication  prevails 
over  that  of  denouneemtnt^  and  they  call  the  public  cr^  by 
whidi  men  are  called  to  a  sale  of  merchandise,  especially 
iriien  it  is  done  by  beat  of  drum,  a  ban.  In  time  of  war 
t  proelamatkm  through  tfw  ranks  of  an  array  is  the  ban. 
ia  Artds  and  some  parta  of  Rcardy  the  public  bell  is  called 
the  toi-doQUtf,  or  the  efecAe  d  ban,  as  being  rung  to  sum- 
moQ  people  to  their  assemblies.  When  those  vho  held  of 
the  bag  were  summoned  to  attend  him  in  his  wars,  they 
were  ban,  and  tenants  of  the  secondary  rvdk  the  arriere- 
ban;  and  out  of  this  feudal  use  of  the  term  arose  the  ex- 
IKessions  Jhur  d  btxn,  and  mouiin  d  ban,  for  a  lord's  bake- 
hoose,  or  a  lord's  mill,  at  which  the  tenants  of  a  manor  (as 
B  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England)  were  bound  to  bake 
tbcnr  bread,  or  to  grind  their  com.  The  banlieue  of  a  city 
b  a  district  aroandit,  usually,  but  not  always,  a  league  on 
sU  sides,  through  which  the  proclamation  tk  the  principal 
jadge  of  the  place  lias  authority.  A  person  submitting  to 
exile  is  said  to  keep  hit  ban,  and  be  who  returns  home 
without  a  recall  brmm  hit  ban. 

The  Freodk  use  the  word  as  Aa  Eli^ish  do^  when  tbey 
^eak  0^  the  ban,  or,  as  we  speak  and  write  it,  the  Aomt  of 
manriage.  This  is  the  publio  proelamatkm  which  the  law 
requires  of  the  intention  of  the  parties  named  to  enter  into 
the  marriage  covenant  The  law  of  the  antient  French 
and  of  the  English  church  is  in  this  respect  the  same. 
The  proelamatiou  must  he  made  on  three  successive  Sun- 
days ia  the  church,  during  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
puUie  worslup,  vb«i  it  is  presumed  that  the  whole  parish  is 
pesent. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  two-fold :  1 .  To  prevent 
dandestine  marriages,  and  marriages  between  parties  not  free 
frnn  the  marriage  contract,  parties  within  the  prohibited  de- 
grees of  kindred,  minors  or  excommunicates ;  and,  2.  to  save 
ue  ooatraeting  partieB  iiom  preeipitanoy,  who  by  this  provi- 
■on  an  oompoled  to  suffer  some  weeks  to  pass  between  the 
flonsnt  ptirotely  given  and  received  between  themselves 
sad  the  marriage.   Both  these  objects  are  of  importance, 
sikI  oo^t  to  be  secured  by  law.   The  ban,  or  bartru,  may, 
iHnrever,  be  d^MUsed  with.    In  that  ease  a  license  is  ob- 
tained from  some  person  who  is  authorized  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  to  grant  tt,  by  irtiieh  license  the  parties  are 
flowed  to  marry  in  the  church  or  chapel  of  the  parish  or 
parochial  chapelry  in  which  either  of  them  resides,  in  which 
Barriages  are  wont  to  be  celebrated,  without  the  publica- 
tioa  of  banns.    The  law.  however,  takes  care  to  ensure  the 
<Ai|eets  lor  which  the  publication  of  banns  was  devised,  by 
tcqoirii^  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the  party  applying  for  the 
Seeose,  and  certificate*  of  consent  of  parents  or  guardians 
in  the  case  of  minors.   Speeiat  Uemvtet  not  only  dispense 
with  die  publication  of  banns,  but  allow  the  parties  to  marry 
atMreonvenient  time  or  place.   These  are  granted  only 
by  &  Aiehbishop  of  Canterburjr,  in  virtue  of  a  statute 
Bids  ia  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Kmg  Henry  yilL,  entitled 
as  set  eoDeeniing  Peter-Penoe  and  dispensations. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  practice  began,  but  It  is  un- 
iiditedly  very  antient    Some  have  supposed  that  it  is 
<&4ed  to  in  a  passage  of  Tertullian.   Among  the  inno- 
viumi  introduced  in  France  during  the  time  of  the  first 
Bailatuo,  one  was  to  substitute  for  this  oral  publication 
tvnim  aanouncement  of  the  intention,  affixed  to  the  door 
<f  iletBvn-hall,  or  in  some  public  place,  during  a  certain 
Bst  when  it  is  considered  how  liable  these  bills  are 
^.Wtomdown  or  debced,  and  the  questions  which  may 
""^    Mowquence,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  not  a  mode 
*hi^4ete  ia  much  reason  to  prefer  to  that  which  has 
V  haijbm  established  in  Christian  nations. 
BiN.  luniS,  or  BAMNUS,  derived  from  the  Solar 


Twiu  htm,  a  AM,  is  ^  name  gireB  to  the  gomnor  of 
certain  militanr  distriets  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  in 
SehTonia*  ana  Croatia,  who  is  the  re^esentative  of  the 
sovereign,  and  in  virtae  of  his  offloe,  takes  the  command  for 
the  defenea  of  thow  districts  in  time  of  war.  A  district,  over 
which  such  a  ban  w  ruler  is  set  is  hence  termed  a  Banate  w 
Banal.  There  are  two  of  these  banates  in  Hungary ;  tiie 
one,  lying  between  44°  W  and  46°  19'  N-  lat.  and  20°  S' 
and  22°  39'  E.  long.,  is  called  the  Hungarian  Buiate,  which 
comprehends  the  three  south-eastern  circles  of  Torontal, 
Temesh,  and  Krashova,  which  lie  between  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss.  It  contains 
a  aurf^  of  about  1200  square  miles ;  165  towns  and  inha- 
bited places ;  two  districts  where  the  Banate  regiments 
are  raised;  and  a  population  which'  has  increased  since 
the  year  1799,  from  189,283  to  upwards  of  180,000.  The 
military  head-quarters  are  established  at  Temesvar.  Between 
tile  south-western  borders  oS  the  Htmsariui  Banate  and 
the  DsAube  lies  the  ether  banate*  or  the  German  Banate 
(Tentsch-Banat).  whidt  fi»ms  part  of  the  military  frontten 
Anttria,  and  has  an  area  of  about  1570  square  miles;  it 
is  therefore  termed  the  Banate  Frontier  abo.  A  whole 
regiment  is  raised  and  recruited  fl»m  this  dutrict;  the 
population  of  which  has  risen  from  61,988,  in  the  year  1799, 
to  neariy  94,000  in  the  present  day :  the  regimental  staff  is 
stationed  at  Pancsova  in  the  Temes.  Besides  this  town,  it 
contains  about  fifty  larger  or  smaller  villages,  some  of  which 
have  1500  and  2000  inhabitants.  [See  HtJNOAiiiAN  Ba- 
nate and  Oxaif  AN  Banate.] 

Banal  Frontier  (Banal-Generalat,  or  Banal-^irfintse)  is 
part  of  the  Austrian  military  frontiers,  which  is  situated 
in  that  sub-division  of  them  called  the  Croatian  Frontier, 
between  45°  and  45"  32'  N.  lat,  and  15**  fiO'  and  16°  55'  B. 
l<mg. :  it  consists  of  two  circles,  the  Flnt  and  Seecmd  Banal 
Regiments,  which  lie  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Save,  and 
extend  between  that  rivar,  dm  Kulpa,  and  Ae  Unna ;  the 
ctmfluenee  of  the  last  river  with  the  Save  forms  their  most 
easterly  pnnt.  They  occupy  an  area  of  1003  square  miles, 
which  hsve  population  of  e*  'Mit  186,300  souls,  and  contain 
543  towns  and  villous.  The  staff  of  the  first  Banal  has  its 
head-quarters  at  Glina,  on  the  river  of  that  name ;  and  that 
of  the  second,  at  Petrinia  and  Castainicza,  the  fiirmer  a 
lai^o  and  delif^htfblly-situated  town  on  the  Kulpo.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Croatians,  consisting  of  about 
40,000  adherents  of  the  Greek  end  86,000  of  the  Armenian 
persuasion.  The  fhce  of  the  country  presents  a  succession 
of  gentle  acclivities  and  spacious  plains :  the  former  are 
constituted  of  the  Petrova-Oora  and  Zrin  ranges.  The 
Kulpa  ftffms  its  northern,  the  Save  its  nmth-eastem,  and 
the  Unna  its  soutbreastem  boundaries.  The  country  con- 
tains several  morasses;  the  extent  of  snrftce  turned  to 
account  is  about  568,000  acres,  of  which  204,000  oonsist  of 
woods,  and  223,000  of  arable  land.  Nearly  5000  acres  are 
cultivated  as  vineyards,  and  produoe  about  57,000  gallons  of 
wine.  The  pasture-lands  occupy  about  15,500  acres,  which 
support  about  8000  horses,  and  considerable  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine.  Iron  is  raised  in  small  quantities ; 
but  mechanical  industry  is  represented  as  being  yet  in  its 
infimcy.  Some  trade  with  Turkey  is  carried  on  through 
Costainicza  and  Radasnitza,  in  the  first  Banal  Regiment 

The  Banal  Frontier  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1696,  diuing  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  L 

BANA'NA.  [SeeMusA.] 

BANBURY,  an  antient  bcm>ugh  and  market-town,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Cberwell,  near  the  northem 
extremity  of  the  eoun^  of  Qxfiwd.  The  limits  of  the  old 
borough  are  not  oo-extensive  with  those  the  parish,  which 
comprisM  also  the  township  of  Neithrop.  with  its  hamlets  of 
Calthorp,  Wickham,  Hardwick,  and  Easington,  all  situated 
in  the  hundred  of  Banbury  and  county  of  Oxford ;  and  the 
hamlets  of  Grimsbury  and  Kethercot  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Cberwell,  in  Sutton  himdred  and  in  the  county  of  North- 
ampton. All  these  members  of  the  parish  have  been 
added  to  the  parliamentary  borough  by  the  Reform 
Boundary  Act.  Banbury  is  sixty-four  miles  N.W.  of 
London,  and  twenty-two  miles  N.  of  Oxford.  The  Saxon 
name  of  the  ^ace,  according  to  Camden,  was  Banesbyrig : 
It  stands  in  Pomesday-book  Banesberie.  The  name  has 
led  to  the  supposition  that  the  great  battle  between  the 
West  Saxon  kii^  Cyntie  and  the  Britons,  aj>.  556,  was 
fought  et  Banbury ;  but  Barhury,  in  Wiltdiir^  also  lays 
claim  to  beine  the  site  of  the  same  event  Roman  crani 
wem  fiequentiy  found  at  Banbui^  befora^^|g^^nf 
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im ;  ud  a  Roman  altar,  disooverad  long  ago,  wu  pre- 
•erved  under  an  arch  in  the  street,  near  the  present  Old 
George  Inn,  thence  called  in  old  wriUnga  the  George  and 
Altar  Stone  Inn.  This  building  was  standing  within  the 
memory  of  a  few  persons  now  living,  and  is  described  us 
a  piec^  of  stone-work  eight  feet  long,  supporting  an  arch 
about  ten  feet  high,  within  whkh  arch  was  ^aced  the 
Roman  relic  Tbrae  circumstances  led  Dr.  Stukeley  and 
others  to  place  the  Roman  station,  Brinavs,  at  Banbuty : 
but  that  station  was  on  the  Fortway ,  which  led  frova  Mm 
Castra  (Alerter,  near  Bioester)  to  Isannavaiia  (Burnt 
Walls,  near  Daventry) ;  and  the  line  of  this  road  has  been 
reocolly  dearly  traced  by  Mr.  Baker  about  three  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  Banbury.  Brinava  is  therefore  placed  with 
great  probability  at  Black  Grounda,  near  Chipping  Wardon, 
six  mtles  distant.  Roman  remains  have,  however,  been 
discovered,  not  only  at  Banbury,  but  at  several  places  in 
the  vicini^. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  this  town  was  strength- 
ened with  a  castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  famous 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom  tiie  manor  belonged.  In 
1139  this  prelate,  being  taken  prisoner  by  King  Stephen 
at  Oxford,  was  compiled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fiirtresses ;  but  tt  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to 
the  seob  and  is  frequently  menttoned  as  the  occasional 
residence  of  the  bishops.  In  the  year  1469,  a  battle  was 
fouKht  at  Danesmore,  near  Banbury,  between  the  fwoes 
of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  of  insui^nts  from  the  north  of  England, 
whose  rebellion  had  been  fomented  by  the  king-making 
Earl  of  Warwick.  After  the  battle,  a  quarrel  took  place 
at  Banbury  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  another 
nobleman,  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the 
royal  army ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted 
the  town  with  his  numerous  archers,  and  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, weakeoed  in  his  resources,  was  defeated  the  next  day 
with  immense  loss,  and  be  and  his  brother,  with  ten  other 

gentlemen,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Ban- 
ury.  In  the  Snt  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech 
resigned  the  manor,  &&,  of  Banbury  to  the  crown.  Queen 
Elizabeth  granted  the  castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at 
Broughton.  In  the  same  leign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  cele- 
bratra  in  nursery  rhymes,  was  destroyed  by  the  puritans, 
who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at  Banbury.  The 
seal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of  the  commonw^th  has 
been  often  mentioned ;  but  although  the  castle  was  defended 
by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surrendered  a  few  days 
after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1 642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
king,  it  afterwards  stood  several  attacks,  mcluding  two  des- 
perate sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  former  occasion  it 
resisted  every  attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it 
was  opportunely  relieved  by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but 
not  before  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  horses,  olF  which  only  two  remained.  On  the 
other  occasion  the  castle  was  besieged  by  the  famous  Colonel 
Whalley  for  ton  weeks,  and  only  capitulated  on  honourable 
conditions  after  Charles  I.  had  surrendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  service  Colonel  Whalley  was  re- 
warded by  the  parliament  Not  many  years  after  this  the 
castle  was  taken  down  by  the  parliainent,  to  prevent  its 
a^ain  becoming  a  strong  bold  for  the  royalists  in  a  puritan 
district.  Nothmg  now  remains  of  it  except  the  name,  and 
small  portions  of  the  moat  and  of  one  of  the  walls,  upon 
which  last  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the 
site  is  occupied  as  garden  ground. 
Banbury  was  a  borough  by  prescription ;  but  in  the  first 

£!ar  of  Queen  Mary  a  charter  was  conferred,  as  a  reward 
r  the  services  of  the  inhabitants  against  John,  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  who  maintained  the  claims  of  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  James  L  confirmed  and  extended  the  charter ;  and 
a  one  was  granted  by  George  I.,  which  vested  the  mu- 
nicipal government  in  a  high  steward,  recorder,  twelve 
aldermen,  six  c^tal  borgesies,  and  thirty  assistants,  with 
other  officers.  AU  vaoaneies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
twelve  aldermen  and  six  capital  burgesses  in  common 
council  assembled,  except  in  the  case  of  the  mayor,  in  the 
election  of  whom  the  votes  of  the  assistants  were  also  to  be 
taken.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  return  of  a  member  of 
parliament  previous  to  tbe  date  of  the  first  charter;  but 
since  that  time  one  member  has  been  returned.  For  a  long 
time,  if  not  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  the  member 
q^ean  to  have  been  returned  by  the  selaot  body  of  the 


corporation,  namely,  the  mayor,  the  twelve  aldenaeO)  and 
the  six  capital  burgesses  only.  The  names  of  Sir  Fnnois 
V^alsingmun,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  Lord  North,  ^ipear 
on  the  list  of  members  for  Banbury.  Tbe  influorioe  of 
the  North  family,  who  resided  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Banbury,  long  prevailed  at  elections;  but  by 
the  extension  of  the  tinnchise  under  the  Reform  Act  that 
influence,  which  practically  amonnted  to  a  Domination, 
was  abolished.  The  number  of  eleotors  on  the  nfut«!r 
completed  in  1834  is  370. 

Banbury  has  long  been  noted  as  a  thriving  place  of  trade, 
and  was  so  recorded  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII, 
This  is  chiefly  owing  te  ite  being  the  centre  of  that  district 
of  rich  red  land  which  Arthur  Young  describes  as  the  glory 
of  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  as  some  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  kingdom.  The  line  of  the  Oxford  canal  running  by 
Banbury,  and  communicating  through  other  canals  with  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  the  means  of  continuing 
and  improving  the  trade  of  the  town.  The  neighbourhooa 
is  very  diickly  covered  with  villages.  There  is  a  considerable 
manufacture  of  plush,  shag,  and  girth  and  other  webbing, 
carried  on  at  Banbury,  which  employs  within  the  parish  125 
men.  besides  woman  and  Rhildren,  in  some  branches 
the  manufacture;  and  many  others  an  engaged  in  tlu 
same  manufocture  in  some  of  the  actjacent  vulages.  A 
manufacture  of  linen-weaving  formerty  carried  on  at  Ban- 
bury has  been  abandoned.  The  weekly  market,  which 
is  on  Thursday,  is  considered  to  be  tbe  best  within  many 
miles  round.  There  are  nine  chartered  iairs  and  two  an- 
nual great  markete.  Banbury  cakes  have  been  celebrated 
from  ^fore  the  time  of  Fuller,  and  are  still  in  high  mpute ; 
but  the  Banbury  cheese,  wbioh  Shakspeare  mentiona,  is 
no  longer  made. 

Banbury  is  situated  in  a  valley  almost  entirely  surrounded 
with  rising  ground ;  most  of  the  streets  are  very  wide  and 
airy.   Several  of  the  principal  streets  run  in  a  line  ftom 
north  to  south,  and  another  line,  running  from  west  to  east, 
crosses  the  former  one.    There  were  formerly  bars  or 
gates  at  the  terminations.   This  was  the  description  given 
of  the  streets  by  Leland.    In  1628  more  than  one-third 
of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire.    Banbury,  long  pro- 
verbial for  ite  dirt,  has  been  made  perfectly  dean  under 
the  operation  of  an  act  passed  in  1825,  for  paving,  lighting. 
&c.  Tbe  footpaths  are  well  paved  with  Yorkshire  flagstones ; 
and  the  town  is  amply  lighted  by  the  recent^?  erected  gas- 
works.  Tbe  town-hall  is  a  mean  and  insufluuent  modem 
building ;  the  town  gaol,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  old  and 
rather  a  handsome  one,  in  which  a  tread-whed  has  been 
recently  erected.   Tbe  old  church,  dedicated  to  St  Mary, 
and  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  was  token  down  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  1 790,  and 
the  antient  monumente  wholly  destroyed.   But  the  parish 
has  had  to  bear  a  heavy  charge  for  uie  erection  of  a  new 
building.   In  addititm  to  the  sums  arising  from  the  sale 
of  the  church  lands  and  houses,  and  the  materials  of  the 
old  fobrio,  tocher  with  two  lar^  subscriptions,  an  annual 
rate  amountmg  to  550/.  3s.,  has  been  made  since  1 790 ; 
and  a  laige  proportion  of  the  debt  being  still  unliqui- 
dated, the  same  rate  is  likely  to  remain  for  some  time. 
The  present  church  is  spacious,  tbe  part  used  for  divine  ser- 
vice being  90  feet  square  within,  and  capable  of  a«:ommo- 
dating  2300  persons.   There  are  in  Banbury  meeting- 
houses belonging  to  the  Presbyterians,  Friends.  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Calviuiste.  Formerly 
an  hospitel,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  stood  near  the  southern 
entrance  to  tlie  town ;  the  remains  of  this  building  were 
long  used  as  a  bam.  but  have  lately  been  converted  -nto 
a  private  residence.   Another  hospital,  dedicated  to  St. 
Leonard,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cherwell,  in  the 
hamlet  of  Netheroot ;  and  there  was  in  Banbury  a  religious 
foundation,  called  St.  Mary's,  the  particulars  concerning; 
which  are  not  well  known.  In  a  field  adjacent  to  the  southern 
entrance  to  the  town  is  an  earthen  work,  or  amphitheatre, 
called  the  Bear  Garden,  where  the  antient  English  sports 
were  practised. 

Banbury  Blue  Coat  School  was  established  in  1705.  foi 
boys  and  girls.  In  1817  it  was  incorporated  with  tlx 
newly-oBtablished  national  schools  for  boys  and  girls  ;  bix 
the  funds  are  kept  separately,  and  Eire  partly  applied  f 
clothing  the  children  elected  on  the  Blue  Coat  foundation 
namely,  sixteen  boys  and  twelve  girls.  Including  the&c 
the  national  schools  at  Banbury  now  educate  about  1 2 
boys  and  75  ^rls,  besides  occasunal  sehoUrs  ca  Sundayi 
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The  DiauDten  have  BOTeral  large  and  efficient  Sunday  and 
■vGoins  tduals  at  their  respective  chapels ;  and  altogether 
An  different  i^mmU  affind  instruction  to  nearly  800  children, 
nwn  m  beridei  in  the  town  two  excellent  charitable  to- 
detio,  t  avings*  bank,  a  sabscrii^ion  library,  and  other 
BHfal  aad  beneroleiit  inttitntions.  The  excellent  old 
granuDU'^chool  kept  in  a  building  adjoining  the  churefa- 
Tud  WIS  loffered  to  into  disuse  a  long  time  ago.  The 
bdiidiiig  remains,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation, 
vho  let  it  (or  4/.  a-year,  and  apply  that  amount  towanU 
the  SQ{>port  of  the  national  schools.  Of  land  or  other  en- 
dmrnent  fiom  which  funds  were  supplied  for  the  support  of 
the  Mbool,  no  traces  are  now  to  be  found. 

The  popalation  of  the  old  borough  has  gone  on  increasing 
to  the  foUowing  manner : — ^in  1801,  2755;  in  181],  2841; 
n  IKl,  3396  ;  and  in  1831,  3737.  But  these  numbem  do 
Bit  pn  the  popalation  of  the  connected  tount,  which  in- 
dades  most  of  the  houses  contained  in  the  hamlets.  The 
pDpoIaliDa  of  the  parish  was,  in  1821,  5673 ;  and  in  1831, 
tl3t 

The  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  extends  to  capi- 
Id  ofeoees,  but  no  instance  of  an  execution  has  occurred 
liace  1747.  The  magistrates  hold  a  petty  session  every 
Monday ;  and  general  sessions,  at  which  the  recorder  or  his 
ifsSf  must  preside,  are  held  twice  in  every  year.  The 
orpontioD  have  sdso  the  privilege  of  holding  a  court  of  re- 
eoii  in  which  all  manner  of  pleas,  wherein  the  debt  or 
does  not  exceed  40/.,  may  be  determined.  Although 
0^  boroueh,  and  all  the  hamlets,  jointly  support  the 
dnreh,  there  are  three  separate  districts  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor  \iz.,  the  b<m)Ugh  of  Banbury ;  the  township 
lod  hamlets  of  Neithrop,  &c.,  in  Oxftwdshire ;  and  the  two 
Northam]itonshire  hamlets,  which  are  connected  fat  this 
purpose  with  the  adjoining  parish  of  Warkwortb.  The  road 
ntei  an  umilarly  collectM.  The  poor-rates  of  the  bonniffh 
Be  extremely -heavy,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  we 
poor  avmgiDg  fbr  the  five  years  ending  in  March,  1 833, 
upwards  oT  3400/.  per  annum,  in  a  cross  population  of  less 
than  6900.  The  church  and  paving-rates  are  also  a 
Knons  vngfat;  and  these  with  thehi^  rents  neutralize, 
<o  a  great  measure,  the  advantages  derived  from  the  trade 
rfBanbory.  The  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  the 
pttronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  but  the  endowment  is 
»  poor,  that  a  subscription  has  been  made  to  increase  it. 
Tbe  ttclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  parish  is  a  pecuUar  one, 
Uon|ring  to  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

AldiDugh  Banbury  has  witnessed  ao  many  important 
neaia  connected  with  our  English  annaLi,  no  local  or 
«ntr  writer  has  yet  taken  the  pains  to  publish  its  history. 
{Am  a  Comapondent  at  Banoury.} 

BANCA,  an  island  in  the  iDdian  Ocean  lying  off  the 
BMh  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  to  its  eastern  extremity,  from 
*hieh  it  is  separated  by  the  Straits  of  Banca.  The  island 
■tunres  in  iu  greatest  length  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  135 
xles,  sod  in  its  broadest  part  is  65  miles  ;  the  mean  breadth 
i^Umilea.  It  lies  between  1°  30'  and  3°  8'  S.  lat,  and 
t«t»»n  105°  9'  and  1 06°  51'  E.  long. 

Sues  had  always  formed  a  dependency  of  the  sultans  of 
^iWmbutg,  in  Sunaatra,  but  in  1812  it  was  formally  ceded 
tetbe  gwemment  of  the  British  East  India  Company.  On 
(he    of  December,  I8I6.  the  island  was  made  over  to  the 
i^ieminent  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  exchange 
^flKtetltemeiit  of  Goehinon  the  Malabar  coast, 
tlui  idand  does  not  oontain  any  continued  diain  of 
"■"otains,  but  in  vnxf  |iart  are  found  shwt  ranges  of  lofly 
^  Tbe  highest  mountain  it  situated  about  two  miles 
^  the  bottom  of  Klabat  Bay,  a  considerable  inlet  on 
^  ixmfa  aide.    The  height  of  this  mountain,  which  is 
^ed  GooQoong  Maraa,  is  estimated  at  3000  feet  above  the 
of  the  sea.     Hanopin  Hill,  called  hy  tbe  natives 
^nxiioa^  Hanuiubling,  which  is  situated  at  the  western 
^nity  of  the  island,  has  been  found  by  measurement  to 
^jMB  feet  from  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent 
*^Buk  to  navigators  for  the  entrance  to  the  straits. 
'■Vjafthe  hills  on  Banca  have  conical  summits;  but  no 
^  4  isf  volcanic  eruption  has  yet  been  discovered  on 
^jwtof^  the  island.    The  whole  of  Banca  is  abundantly 
^P>^vitli.wat«r  of  good  quality.   The  principal  ri^-era 
"'"■lafJeboos  and  Jering  on  the  west  coast;  Mara- 
^*SMct  on  the  east  coast;  and  Antun  and  Layang 

I discharge  themselves  into  Klabat  Bay  on  the 
'"r-        are  several  smaller  streams  on  both  tbe  east 


larger  riven,  are  navigable  for  any  hut  very  small  vasfCiS. 
in  consequence  of  the  sand-banks  by  which  their  eatrances 
are  obstructed. 

Klabat  Bay,  wluch  would  otherwise  (brm  an  excellent 
harbour  fbr  snimiing,  and  would  besides  affixd  means  ot 
access  to  some  distance  inland  fVom  the  north  ooast,  cannot 
be  used  for  these  purposes  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
rocks  and  shallows  which  occur  in  every  part. 

It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  dread  of  pirates,  tnxa  whose 
ravages  the  population  formerly  suffered  greatly,  that  ni> 
habiUitions  are  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  uie  coast.  Thii 
villages  are  all  situated  several  miles  up  the  rivers.  The 
pirates  here  mentioned  have  their  haunts  in  the  islands 
of  Lingen  and  Billiton,  and  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo, 
The  principal  settlement,  which  indeed  is  the  only  place 
that  can  be  called  a  town  on  the  island,  is  near  the  west- 
ern entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Banca :  it  stands  on  the 
bank  ctf  a  small  river  which  taksa  its  rise  ftom  Manopin 
Hill.  Previous  to  the  cession  of  the  idand  to  the  Engliui, 
this  town  was  called  Mintofc;  which  name  was  on  thai 
occasion  obai^red  to  Minto,  in  compliment  to  the  then 
governor-general  of  India.  This  town  was  originally  peopled 
from  Lingen  and  the  ottjacent  islands ;  the  principal  olyect 
of  the  settlers  was  to  carry  on  a  smuggling  trade  in  tea, 
A  few  months  after  the  cession  of  Banca  to  tbe  East  India 
Company,  a  census  was  taken  of  the  population  of  Minto, 
whictk  was  then  found  to  contain  (exclusive  of  Europeans) 
1498  souls;  of  whom  107  were  Chinese,  1220  Malays,  and 
171  slaves.  Shortly  before  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  the 
Dutch  another  census  was  taken,  when  the  numbers  wefe 
found  to  have  increased  to  1 955 ;  of  whom  266  were  Chinese, 
1563  were  Malays,  and  126  only  were  slaves.  This  rapid 
increase  was  no  doubt  princiinlly  owing  to  the  greater 
security  ofiered  by  the  European  government,  but  was  also 
in  some  part  occasioned  a  regulation  made  fye  the  pre- 
vention of  smuggling,  which  ecmflned  the  fbrtign  ttaw  of 
the  island  to  this  the  principal  patL 

Banca  derives  an  its  importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  from  its  tin-mines,  which  were  first  discovered  in  1710 
or  1*11,  and  have  since  yielded  immense  quantities  of  ore : 
they  appear,  in  fact,  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  geological 
formation  of  the  island  is  a  primitive  rock,  the  principa. 
mountains  being  granite,  and  those  of  inferior  elevation 
being  formed  of  red  iron-stone:  it  is  in  the  level  ground 
between  these  rocks  that  the  tin  is  generally  found  in  allu- 
vial deposits,  seldom  lower  than  twenty-five  feet  from  the 
surface.  Only  a  small  part,  comparatively,  in  the  north- 
west quarter,  has  yet  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  the 
opening  of  mines ;  but  tbe  existence  of  tin  has  been  ascer- 
tained in  all  the  alluvial  tracts,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
island  to  the  other. 

The  ore  is  found  in  horixontal  strata  in  the  form  <tf  an 
oxide,  and  is  generally  intermixed  with  white  sand  and 
clay.  After  being  wauied  in  the  nearest  mountaia-stream 
it  is  smelted,  and  yields  in  various  {Hoportbna  from  thirty 
to  seventy  pounds  of  tin  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  ore- 
the  more  usual  proportion  is  about  sixty  of  metal  to  one 
hundred  of  ore.  If  the  ore  should  yield  less  than  twenty, 
five  per  cent  of  metal,  the  mine  is  abandoned  as  unprofit- 
able. The  proportion  of  metal  partly  depends  upon  the 
quality  of  the  charcoal  used  in  smelting. 

From  the  time  of  their  first  dtseovery,  the  tin-mines  of 
Banca  have  been  worked  bv  Ghineae,  whose  numbers 
have  been  annnally  recruited.  The  vacaneies  oooasioned 
by  casualties  or  deaths,  or  by  the  return  of  any  of  the 
miners  to  their  native  country  enriched  by  their  successful 
industry,  have  always  been  carefully  supplied  by  the  admi- 
nistrators of  the  mines,  who  were  accustomed  to  send  con- 
fidential Chinese  agents  from  Palembang  to  select  and 
engage  efficient  recruits.  When  tbe  island  was  under  tbe 
sovereignty  of  the  Sultan  of  Palembang,  the  admin  istratoi-s 
of  the  mines  were  bound  to  deliver  to  him  all  ths  tin  pro- 
duced, at  the  rate  of  five  rix-dollars  per  pecul  of  1 25  pounds, 
which  quantity  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Dutch  rdsidenl  fur 
fifteen  rix-^llars.  This  officer,  who  was  sub<Hi^oate  to  the 
authorities  at  Batavia,  used  in  this  way  to  receive  from 
20,000  to  30.000  peculs  annnally.  The  Dutch  were  aecos- 
tomed  to  keep  vessels  continually  cruiung  along  the  shore 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  tin ;  but  tlie  temptation  to  thii 
illicit  trade  was  too  sbrong  to  hu  conquered  by  such  means, 
and  private.adventurers  at  all  time»  portioipated  hugely  iu 
the  trade.  A  small  part  of  the  tin,  procured  fn  tile  wav 
described,  by  the  Dutch  ^«tt  India  Compuiyj^  ^As_,4»nj; 
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to  HQ..and;  but  the  ereat  bulk  of  tbeii  puiehase  vu 
lent  to  ChuiB,  where  Banca  tin  is  preferred  to  thai  oi 

Europe. 

The  collections  of  tin,  made  subsequently  to  the  oession 
oi  the  island  to  the  East  India  Company,  were — 
In  1813  7»299  pecub. 

1814  .  19.149 

1815  .  2S,190 
181 S       .  26.670 

being  ui  avemffe  of  somewhat  less  than  three  millions  of 
poiuula  uinuidlf.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  tin  in 
those  yean  more  than  provided  fur  all  the  chafSes  of 
government  on  the  island ;  and,  in  fact,  left  a  aurj^i,  or 
net  larenue,  of  more  than  30,000^  sterling  per  annum. 
Since  the  transfer  of  the  island  to  Holland,  the  supply  of 
tin  from  its  mines  has  beeu  greatly  augmented  ;  and  after 
fully  supplying  the  markets  of  China  and  India,  a  large 
quantity  is  aoouaUy  brought  to  Europe,  where  it  has  con- 
sequently lessened  the  demand  for  the  tin  of  CcHrnwall. 

£xcapt  during  the  four  months,  from  May  to  August 
inclusive,  when  the  south-east  monsoon  blows,  rains  are 
very  frequent  on  the  ii>land,  especially  from  November 
to  Felniiary  incliuive,  viUch  n  the  season  of  the  north- 
west monsoon.  In  the  other  four  months  of  the  year,  the 
weather  i«  unsettled  and  squally.  Thuhder-atarms  are 
frecfuent.  and  lightning  is  obwrrable  on  half  the  evenings 
durmg  Uie  yoar. 

The  climate  of  Banca  is  generally  healthy ;  but  some 
spots  are  of  a  different  character.  When  the  English  first 
took  possession  of  the  island,  an  attempt  was  made  to  form 
a  settlement  at  Taqjong  Kaleang,  a  beautiful  and  desirable 
spot  on  the  western  [loint,  and  only  three  miles  from  Minto ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  the 
intention  was  necessarily  abandoned.  In  the  interior  parts, 
the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  gravelly  soil  renders  the 
beat  oppresuve  during  the  day,  but  the  liights  are  usually 
cool.  The  thermometer  varies  from  78°  to  84°  i  and  scarcely 
ever  exceeds  88°  in  the  shade. 

There  are  various  kinds  ot  fine  timber  in  the  woods, 
some  of  which  are  employed  in  building.  Ebony  is  abun- 
dant on  the  north  eoast.  Large  quantities  of  this  wood 
are  sent  to  Palembang  for  sale  to  Chmese  traders. 

The  «ily  quadrup^  found  in  a  state  of  nature  are  deer 
and  wild  bogs ;  and  these  are  not  numerous.  Insects  are 
very  numenms,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  snakes ; 
some  of  these  are  small  and  venomous.  Fish  and  pork  are 
pretty  abundant  on  the  island ;  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
and  some  fruits,  are  conveyed  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sumatra.  Some  rice  is  grown  in  the  interior,  but  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  island  consumption ;  and  large  quantities  are 
imported  every  year  by  the  governroenL 

The  population  of  Banca  is  made  up  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  indigenous  islanders.  By  a  census  taken  when  under 
the  British  tlag.  the  total  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive 
of  the  few  Europeans  connected  with  the  government,  was 
13,413;  of  whom 

S71 1  wen  Malays,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
46S1  Chinese. 

6051  native  islanderst  called  Oranir  Goonoonga. 


13.413 

Almost  all  the  laboiious  occupations  ore  performed  by  the 
Chines?;  the  Malays  heiaa  extremely  indolent,  and  the 
Orang  Qoonoongs  living  dispersed  over  large  tracts  of 
country  in  the  interior,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
averse  to  all  restraint  or  habits  of  settled  industry. 

(See  Marsden's  Sumatra;  Raffles' /aixi ;  Stavorinus's 
Vo^agei;  Court's  Bxpotitian  of  the  Relation*  the 
British  Qovemment  tcith  the  Sultan  of  Palemifong.) 

BANCHUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  wder  Hjf' 
m«no0/«ro.   [See  ICHMxnHONinJBM 

BANCO.  [SeeBANxJ 

BANCROFT,  RICHARD.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reixn  of  James  I.,  was  born  at  Farnworth,  in  Lanca- 
shire, in  September,  1544.  His  father  was  John  Bancroft ; 
his  mother,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Curwyn,  and  niece  of 
Hugh  Curwyn,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  He  was  first  a 
student  of  Ctirist's  College,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1367,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  thence  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  where  he  commenced  M.A.  in  1570.  In  1575  he 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Teverabam,  in  Cambridge- 
shire, by  Cox,  Btsbop  of  Ely ;  and  instituted,  in  1584,  at 
the  presentation  of      executors  of  Henry  Eail  of  South- 


ampton, to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew's,  Holborn.  In  IKi 
he  was  made  treasurer  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  prebendiLri 
of  Brounsbury  in  St  Paul's  in  1589,  of  Westminster  in 
1592,  and  of  Canterbury  in  1594,  about  which  time  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  Cross 
against  the  ambition  of  the  Puntans.  On  May  8, 1597,  ha 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  London.  From  this  time  he 
had  in  effect  the  archiejnaoopal  pnver ;  &r  the  archbbbop 
being  advanced  in  years,  and  unnt  for  business  committed 
the  sole  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  Bishop 
Bancroft  In  1600  Queen  Elizabeth  joined  him  with  Or. 
Parkins  and  Dr.  Swale,  in  an  embassy  to  Embdeo,  to  put 
an  end  to  the  differences  between  the  English  and  Danes ; 
but  the  embassy  had  no  effect  In  the  beginning  of  Kin^; 
James's  reign  he  was  present  at  the  conference  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  between  the  bishops  and  the  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters. In  1 604,  upon  Whitgift's  death,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  1 608  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  toe 
Earl  of  Dorset  He  died  Nov.  2, 1610,  of  the  stone,  in  his 
palace  at  Lambeth. 

Bancroft  filled  the  see  of  Canterbury  with  great  reputa- 
tion :  he  was  a  learned  oontroversialist,  an  excellent 

Ereacher,  a  great  statesman,  and  a  vigdant  governor  tba 
huroh.  Be  was.  however,  rigid  in  his  treatment  ot  the 
Puritans,  and  on  that  account  has  hem  spcdten  of  with 
some  seventy.  He  was  the  chief  overseer  of  the  last  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  Lambeth  Chapel;  and  all  the  books  in  his 
study  to  the  archbishops  for  ever.  His  remains  were,  how- 
ever, interred  in  Lambeth  Church.  (See  the  Biograpkia 
Britannica,  edit  177«,  vol.  i.  p.  577;  Wood's  Fasti  Oxnn.; 
Bishop  Kennett's  MS.  Collection*,  MS.  Lansd.  Brit.  Mus, 
983,  ful.  155,  157  ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Dici.,vo\.  iii.  p. 406.) 

BAND,  in  architecture,  a  fiat  moulding,  with  a  vertical 
face  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  vertical  or  curved  face 
of  any  moulding  or  parts  of  an  edifice  to  which  it  is 
attached.    It  is  very  extensively  employed  in  edifices, 
and  is  used  apparently  to  bind  parts  of  buildings  together, 
as  in  the  bands  which  are  employed  to  bind  the  tri- 
gtyphs  of  a  Doric  architrave.    [See  Tkiolyphs.]  This 
moulding  is  most  frequently  used  in  the  basement  stwy  of 
a  building  [see  Basement],  where  it  becomes  a  bold  and 
striking  feature :  (see  the  published  designs  of  Palladio, 
Vignola,  Scamozzi,  and  others.)   It  is  for  the  most  part 
plain,  though  sometimes  enriched.   The  term  band  and 
bandelet,  little  band,  is  often  applied  to  what  is  more  pro- 
perly speaking  a  fillet  [SeeFiLLKT.]  The  band  is,  however, 
broaider  in  proportion  than  the  fillet.  This  moulding  is  also 
employed  to  encircle  the  shafts  of  columns  [see  Column 
and  Rusticated  Work};  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg 
at  Paris,  and  the  Pitti  palaoe  at  Florence,  present  very  re- 
markable examples  of  banded  columns.  Vitruvius  calls  the 
band  ttenia  vaa/ascia;  fascia  is  a  term  applied  also  to  the 
flat  faces  of  the  architrave.   A  plain  band  is  often  placed 
in  both  public  and  private  buitdings,  either  on  or  nearly 
on  the  same  level  with  iho  tfoors,  as  if  the  originU  inten- 
tion had  been  to  finish  the  projecting  ends  of  the  floors  with 
a  flat  board. 

BAND,  also  written  BUND,  or  BEND,  the  Persian 
word  for  a  dyke  or  artificial  embankment  is  frequently 
met  with  as  a  component  part  of  names  in  eastern  k«o- 

graphy :  for  instance,  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  nve^ 
and-Emir,  a  branch  of  which  passes  netu-  the  ruins  of  Per 
sepolis.  This  river  received  its  appellation  in  honour  -jf 
the  Emir  Azadaddaula,  a  governor  of  the  province  of  Far- 
sisian,  or  Persia  Proper,  wno,  about  the  year  1000  o*"  our 
era,  raised  a  dyke  on  the  river  near  the  ruins  of  Perv.polia, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  supply  of  water  to  f  jitilijic 
the  land.  (Ker  Porter  s  TraveU,  i.  684 ;  Sir  W.  Oosoley'i 
ThiveU,  it  181.) 

BANDA  ISLANDS  are  a  gnmp  of  small  islands  in  th< 
Eastern  Archipelago,  which  lie  about  f<Hty-flve  miles  to  the 
south  of  Coram,  and  are  contained  between  the  parallels  o: 
4°  22'  and  4°  33'  S.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  l'i!9°4 1'  and  1 3a 
8'  E.  They  are  nine  in  number,  viz.,  Banda,  Nera,  Gonong 
Way,  Rosstngen,  Rohun,  Swaqjee,  Pisang,  tmd  Capel,  wiu 
several  rocky  islets.  The  group  takes  its  name  from  th- 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  largest  island.  There  are  doubl 
ftil  accounts  of  these  islands  having  been  visited  by  on 
Verthema  as  early  as  1504,  in  company  with  some  Per&ia. 
merchants,  to  whom  they  were  well  known,  and  who,  wit 
other  Asiatio  natieDS,hid  long  ti^ded  to  them.    But  tfa 
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Int  raQKDtiested  ristt  maide  hy  Boropeam  was  br  a 
squadron  of  Portuguese,  sent  by  Albuquerque  Ma- 
lateca  in  ISII.   That  nation  did  not,  however,  appear  in 
force  to  bke  possession  titl  1531,  from  vbioh  time  they 
mvn&iged  a  pracarious  footing  for  above  tixtj  years— a 
loDf;  Iiei.jd  of  anarchy  and  hostility.   The  hatred  of  the 
tatim  to  the  Portuguese  nadily  induced  tliem  to  join  the 
Ihitci  a  dieir  expulsion ;  but  they  socm  feund  they  had  hat 
tbi)»d  masters.    The  iilendi  were  then  oeenpied  by  the 
l^tA.  «bo  bmlt  a  Ibrt  on  Nera,  called  Nassau,  in  1608,  at 
vhidi  time  the  first  English  vessel  had  arrived  firom  Bantam 
asder  Captun  Keeling.   The  Dutch,  however,  claiming 
ibe  moDoinly  of  trade,  and  being  greatly  superior  in  fane, 
mnoyed  die  English  so  much  that  they  could  scarcely 
gbtu'n  a  cargo :  but  as  this  monopoly  was  never  arknow- 
icds;ed  by  England,  their  ships  continued  to  trade  with  the 
Biint,  though  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
IdIEIG  Rohun  Island,  the  most  barren  of  them  all,  having 
bMQ  made  over  to  the  English,  an  expedition  was  sent  from 
Bantam,  which  established  a  fort  and  factory  there.  This 
linlry  catunilly  led  to  many  qaarrels,  in  alt  which  the 
Dateh,  being  the  stronger,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  advan- 
tage: bat  in  161  9  it  was  agreed  by  treaty  that  England 
ma^  eigoy  one-third  of  tlw  trade,  m  privilege,  however, 
turn  whieh  the  Dutch  contrived  entirely  to  exclude  Um 
l^A.  The  Bandaneie  made  varioiu  attempts  to  resist 
^  hard  terms  imnosefl  on  them,  as  well  as  other  islands  in 
Hiex  seas,  by  the  Ihitch,  who,  by  dint  of  coercion,  retained 
tbrir.  monopoly  till  1 796,  when  the  Bandas  were  captured 
In  the  Eaglish  without  nesstance,  but  were  restored  to 
Holland  by  the  treaty  of  1801.   In  September,  1811,  they 
tne  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  once  more  restored  in 
Ai^st.  )816. 

Toese  islands  produce  the  nutmeg  almost  exclusively, 
vheuce  they  are  fi^quently  termed  the  Nutmeg  Islands  in 
oatradiatinclion  to  the  Amboynas,  which  yield  the  clove  ; 
from  the  nutmeg  and  mace  the  natives  extract  an  oil  as  an 
article  of  trade.  Their  imports  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  clolh, 
nil,  pepper,  and  molasses.  At  the  time  of  their  being  first 
nsted  by  Europeans,  these  islands  were  goremed  by  an 
vtitocney  of  their  own  chiefh  or  Sahandars. 

Um  Bandas  are  subject  to  earthquakes :  on  Gonong.  the 
Ingbestof  the  group,  there  is  a  volcano  1940  fbet  hiffh,  con- 
stintlv  emitting  smoke  and  frequently  flame.  On  Mera  is 
tiiecmef  settlement  of  the  Dutch,  which  was  their  second 
?3^ment  in  these  seas,  and  the  governor  of  the  islands 
DD*  leiides  on  it ;  this  locality  was  selected  on  account  of  its 
^^ousand  com  to  odious  harbour,  which  is,  however,  dif- 
Srali  of  access.  The  anchcprage  is  protected  by  two  forts 
t2l\ei  Belgica  and  Nassau;  and  on  Bands,  the  oppoi^ite 
are  a  fort  and  redoubts.  All  the  islands  are  more 
^  less  torti&ed.  Way  Island  is  the  moat  beautiful  and 
peturesque ;  but  there  is  no  water  on  it ;  the  inhabitants 
^ICBian  rain  or  obtain  supplies  from  the  other  islands. 
VBngcn  is  used  as  a  state  prison.  The  nutmeg  grows  on 
^■D'la,  Nera,  Way,  and  Gonong,  not  only  in  the  rich  soil  of 
Aoxla,  but  also  amidst  the  lavas  of  Gonong ;  the  smaller 
^mit  chiefly  raise  provisions.  The  area  of  the  whole 
inly  occupies  a  space  of  190  square  miles. 

fistula  Island  ^nns  a  right  angle  ftve  miles  north  and 
■nth,  and  nx  milea  east  and  west,  and  about  two  miles 
iWQge  breadth. 

^he  tides  about  these  islands  are  strong,  hut  not  regular ; 
^n^e  between  nine  .and  ten  feet. 

(Mandeblo's  Travels,  i.  p.  412,  Le^rden,  1719;  Barroa; 
^fiod's  History  qf  the  liuiian  Archtpelago;  Horsburgh's 
^lairvfiyr  the  Bast  Indies.) 
BANDA  ORIENTAL  was  the  name  of  that  portion 
J*    vice  royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres  which  was  situated  to 
■*<aat[J  the  river  Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  pre- 
'^f^iuhtiradel  Uruguay  Oriental  and  the  country  called 
I^Smo  Missions.    Lying  between  the  great  body  of  the 
possessions  and  Braal,  it  was,  at  the  commence- 
^rf  nearly  every  var  between  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
"^e.  occupied  by  the  latter,  hut  at  the  conclusion  of 
^tatirely,  or  in  part,  restored  to  the  former.  When 
5**  AjTes  declared  itself  independent  of  Spain,  the 
Y*(nairy  belonged  to  the  then  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
WUie  continual  civil  wars  by  which  the  declara- 
independence  was  followed  in  Buenos  Ayres,  in- 
rj^fte  government  of  Brazil  to  take  possession  of  the 
***Onental  in  1815.   The  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres 
^^'^'MiKHDstthiB  atep,  and,  as  no  amicable  settlement 


could  be  made,  a  war  began  between  Bneaos  Aycet  and 
Brazil  in  1825,  which  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
in  1828.  By  the  articles  of  this  treaty  the  northern  district 
of  the  Banda  Oriental,  or  the  Seven  Missions,  was  incor- 
porated with  the  empire  of  Brazil,  and  the  larger  southern 
part  declared  an  independent  republic,  which  twk  the  name 
of  Repnhltra  del  Uruguay  Oriental.  As,  however,  this 
country  is  less  known  by  its  present  name  than  that  of 
Banda  Oriental,  we  shaU  here  iniert  the  geognphieal  de- 
scription of  this  region. 

On  the  north  it  extends  to  29^  30'  S.  lat.,  and  is  here 
divided  from  the  Seven  Missions,  which  now  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  by  the 
river Tbecuy-guafu.  Its  southemextremity, which exlendsto 
about  35^  S.Tat,  is  inclosed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the 
wide  embouchure  of  the  Plata  river.  Its  western  boundary, 
which  nearly  reaches  58°  W.  long.,  is  formed  by  the  river 
Uruguay,  which  divides  it  from  the  republics  of  Entre  Rios 
and  Corrientes,  which  belong  to  the  Uiiited  States  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Thus  it  ia  inclosed  by  natural  boundaries  on  three 
sides.  On  the  east,  where  it  joins  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  its  boundary  is  also  partly  natural, 
being  formed  by  a  chain  of  mountains  running  north  and 
south  to  nearly  32**  S.  lat. ;  but  from  this  point  the  boundary- 
line  extends  to  the  south-east,  and  terminates  on  the  coast 
after  cutting  lakes  Mirlm  and  Mangneira.  The  most  eastern 
point  falls  somewhat  to  the  west  of  the  fifty-second  me- 
ridian. 

The  whole  length  of  the  country,  from  the  most  northern 
bend  of  the  Ibecuy-gua^u  to  the  Pao  de  Assurer  (Sugar- 
loaO>  near  Maldonado.  is  about  380  miles.  In  the  northern 
part  the  breadth  may  extend  180  miles  firom  east  to  west, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  which  is  much  wider,  about  300 
miles.  Its  mean  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  240  miles. 
This  would  give  a  surface  of  91.200  square  miles,  or  nearly 
the  area  of  Great  Britain.  Sehaffer,  in  his  description  of 
Brazil,  assigns  to  it  an  area  of  1US75  German  square  miles, 
equal  to  227,362  English,  or  more  extensive  than  the  sur- 
face of  France ;  but  that  is  doubtless  a  groM  exaggeration, 
e^  en  if  the  Se^-en  Missions  are  included. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  is  hQly  and  de- 
vatcd.  It  fbrms,  as  it  were,  the  most  southern  prolongation 
of  the  Serra  do  Mar  (the  sea  mountain -range  of  Brazil), 
which  extends  northward  to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de 
St.  Francisco  (9"S.  lat).  In  the  Banda  Oriental  it  rises 
rather  abruptly  on  the  southern  coast,  where  it  forms  the 
hill  of  Cape  de  St.  Maria,  the  Pao  de  Assucar  (Sugar-loaf) 
some  miles  to  the  west  of  Maldonado,  the  Monte  Video  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  ito  name,  and  the 
hill  of  St.  Lucia,  farther  to  the  west,  near  the  mouth  of  a 
small  river  bearing  that  name.  At  no  great  distance,  how- 
ever, from  the  shore,  it  takes  the  shape  of  an  extensive 
table  land,  whose  surface  in  many  places  presents  hantly 
any  perceptible  irregularity,  and  in  others  is  covered  with 
extensive  ranges  of  low  hills;  both  the  plains  and  the 
hills  are  without  trees,  and  afford  only  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  bills  are  called  Cochilhas,  and  the  highest  range,  which 
forms  the  water-shed  between  the  ocean  and  the  river 
Uruguay,  is  named  the  Grand  Coohilha.  It  extends  into 
the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  where  it  is 
called  Serra  de  Herval.  The  cutern  declivities  of  the 
Grand  Cochilha,  which  terminate  abruptly  in  the  plains 
abmtt  the  lakes  Mirim  and  dos  Pat(»  at  about  twelve  or 
twenty  miles  from  their  hanks,  are  called  Serra  de  los 
Tappes.  On  the  west  the  table-land  seems  to  extend  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  but  here  it  is  cut  by  nume- 
rous valleys,  and  presents  the  aspect  of  an  extremely  hilly 
country.  In  these  valleys,  as  well  as  in  those  which  lie 
along  the  southern  coast,  west  of  Capede  S.  Maria,  many  fer- 
tile tracts  occur  in  which  the  grains  and  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  suooeed  very  well ;  hut  the  remainder  is  only  fit  for 
pasture. 

That  portion  of  the  Banda  Oriental  which  extends  aloD| 
tho  coast  to  the  north  of  Cape  S.  Maria,  and  about  sixty  oi 
eighty  miles  inland,  is  tow,  and  is  a  part  of  a  very  romark- 
aUe  tract  which  occupies  the  eastern  coast  of  Soutli 
America  fVom  28°  to  34°  S.  lat.,  or  from  the  island  of  St. 
Catherine  to  Cape  de  S.  Maria.  Nearly  through  its  whole 
extent  it  is  covered  with  sand,  and  intersected  by  innume- 
rable lakes  of  different  sizes.  The  greatest  part  of  this  low 
plain  belongs  to  the  Brazilian  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  where  further  parUculara  Will  be  giveUv^  It  is  of  wry 
indifferent  fertility.  ^.^^.^^^  (J^QglC 
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This  country,  being  situated  without  the  tropicSf  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  reMmbling  that  of  Spain  or  Italy ;  the 
Hir  IS  pure  and  lieallhy.  In  the  valleys  and  on  the  low  plains 
the  winter,  which  lasts  from  May  to  October,  is  less  distin- 
guished by  frost  than  by  rain,  which  ia  carried  to  the  land 
by  the  then  prevailing  south-eastern  winds.  Frost  is  occa- 
SLonallr  felt  in  July  and  August.  The  high  table-land  is 
annually  exposed  to  it,  sometimes  for  one  or  two  months 
together ;  but  as  very  little  snow  falls,  the  catUe  find  pasture 
in  these  districts  all  the  year  round. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Uruguay,  which  originates  in 
that  portion  of  the  Serra  do  Mar  which  stretches  along  the 
ocean  opposite  the  island  of  S.  Catherina,  and  runs  lor  a 
considerable  distance  under  the  name  of  Pellotas  westward, 
between  banks  consisting  principally  of  pointed  and  massy 
rocks.  It  takes  tbo  name  of  Uruguay  not  &r  from  the 
point  where  it  begins  to  separate  the  province  of  Rio  &ande 
do  Sul  from  the  republic  of  Corrientes.  Here  it  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  large  river,  and  soon  begins  to  bend  its 
course  to  the  south-west.  Numerous  small  streams  increase 
its  waters  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In  lat.  29^°  it  receives  the 
Ibecuy,  and  then  begins  to  How  in  a  southern  direction, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Banda  Oriental  and  the  re- 
publics of  Corrientes  and  Entre  Rios.  Not  far  from  the  place 
where  it  enters  the  great  sestuary  called  the  Riodela  Plata,  its 
waters  are  increased  by  those  of  the  Rio  Negro,  which  joins 
it  on  the  left  bank.  The  Uruguay  ia  navigable  for  large 
boats  to  the  first  great  fall,  called  Salto  Grande,  situated 
nearly  at  an  et^ual  distance  from  the  mouths  <'<f  the  Ibecuy 
and  Rio  Negro.  About  forty  miles  below  the  former  there 
is  the  Salto  Chico,  os  Little  Fall,  which  again  interrupts 
the  navigation  of  llie  smaller  boats  or  canoes.  The  whole 
course  or  this  river  may  amount  to  about  a  thousand  miles. 

The  Ibecuy  rises  in  the  Grand  Cochilhas,  and  first  runs 
to  the  west,  but  soon  turns  northward,  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  after  which,  hanng 
joined  the  Ibecuy  Mirim  (Little  Ibecuy),  it  again  turns  to 
the  west  and  becomes  a  considerable  river,  separating  part 
of  the  Banda  Oriental  from  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul.  Its  current  is  almost  always  tranc^uil,  and  the  stream 
is  navigable  nearly  to  its  head.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Ibecuy  amounts  probably  to  upwards  of  250  miles. 

The  Rio  Negro  has  its  origin  near  that  of  the  Ibecuy, 
and  its  general  direction  is  to  tlie  south-west.  It  joins  the 
Uruguay  about  twelve  miles  before  that  river  enters  the 
Rio  ae  la  Plata,  after  having  run  upwards  of  250  miles. 

Two  considerable  lakes,  lying  in  the  eastern  plain,  belong 
in  part  to  Banda  Orlentiil :  the  largest  is  the  lake  Hirim, 
wmch  signifies  *  amall,*  having  received  this  name  from 
comparison  with  the  lake  Los  Pos,  which  is  not  far  distant  to 
the  north,  but  belongs  to  the  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
The  lake  Mirim  is  ninety  miles  in  length  and  twenty-five 
at  its  greatest  width.  It  lies  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  lake  of  Los  Patos 
by  a  channel  fifty  miles  long,  wide  and  navigable,  which 
iH  called  Rio  de  S.  Gonfalo.  About  the  southern  half  of 
this  lake  belongs  to  Banda  Oriental.  The  other  large  lake, 
the  Mangueira,  by  Henderson  called  Mangheira,  extends 
between  mo  coast  and  the  lake  Mirim.  It  is  eighty  miles 
long  and  about  four  broad,  and  empties  itself  into  the  ocean 
at  its  northern  extremity  by  a  shwt  channel  colled  Arroio 
Tahim.  The  greatest  part  of  this  lake  betongs  to  Banda 
Oriental. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  gold  and  silver  are  found  in 
this  country ;  but  at  San  Carlos,  to  the  west  of  Cape  de 
S.  Maria,  a  rich  copper-mine  is  worked.  From  the  banks 
<if  the  Uruguay  great  quantities  of  lime  are  exported  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  same  districts  potter's  earth  and 
umber,  or  terra-sombra,  are  found. 

The  valleys,  on  the  west  and  south,  are  well  adapted  to  a 
great  diversity  of  production.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  Indian 
com,  rice,  peas,  beans,  water-melons,  and  other  kinds  of 
melons,  with  onions,  are  cultivated^  also  some  cotton,  man- 
dioca,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Hemp  and  difierent  qualities  of 
flax  grow  in  great  abundance.  The  fruit-trees  of  the  south 
of  Europe  succeed  here  better  than  farther  to  the  north* 
and  none  so  well  as  the  peach.  The  vine  grows  well, 
and  produces  alnindanUy,  but  hithnto  no  wine  has  been 
made. 

Timber  is  by  no  means  abundant;  for  from  30**  south- 
ward it  is  only  on  the  banks  of  the  principal  riveri*  that 
any  forests  of  fine  fVill-grown  timber  occur,  the  table-land 
being  either  quite  bsxe,  or  only  covered  with  shrubs.  In 


some  of  the  latter  districts,  bones  and  the  excremciiU  o/ 
cattle  are  burnt  for  fuel 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  country  being  only  fit  fi« 
pasture,  cattle  of  course  constitute  the  chief  wealtli.  The 
richest  proprietors  often  possess  thirty  or  forty  square  miles 
of  land,  and  feed  from  five  to  ten  thousand  head  of  cattle 
and  upwards.  By  far  the  greatest  number  are  those  called 
bravo,  because  they  hve  in  a  state  of  wildness.  Some  cattle 
are  consumed  in  the  country,  and  others  sent  to  the  slaughter- 
houses of  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres;  but  by  far  the 
greatest  proportion  is  manufactured  into  jerked  beef,  which 
is  salted  without  the  bones,  dried  in  the  sun,  and  exported 
to  different  parts  of  America,  especially  Brazil.  Every 
great  proprietor  breeds  also  a  certain  number  of  horses  and 
mules,  and  some  of  them  a  great  number  of  sheep,  which 
have  a  fine  wool.   Neither  goats  nor  pigs  are  numerous. 

Game  is  very  abundant,  but  the  people  generally  are  not 
very  fond  of  hunting  or  shooting.  Among  other  species  of 
wild  quadrupeds,  there  are  the  anta  or  taoir,  the  deer,  the 
ounce,  the  monkey,  the  paca,  the  rabbit,  tue  armadillo,  the 
squash,  the  boa,  the  fox,  and  some  others  peculiar  to  the 
country.  The  Euronean  species  of  dog  have  multiplied  so 
excessively  that  thoy  live  wild  in  the  plains,  without  ever 
entering  any  village  or  dwelling.  They  ore  called  chim- 
marroe  dogs.  Immediately  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  ceasing, 
or  when  they  want  provisions,  they  assemble  in  large  bands, 
and  encircle  an  ox,  which  they  pursue  with  unceasing  obsti- 
nacy until  the  animal  falls  with  fatigue,  when  he  is  soon 
devoured.  Even  a  horseman  runs  some  risk  in  ibe  pliins 
when  the  dogs  are  in  a  state  of  famine. 

Birds  are  very  numerous.  In  the  lakes  of  the  eastern 
plain  there  are  wild  ducks  and  large  wild  geese,  some  brown, 
some  white,  and  odiers  with  black  necks,  which  bB\'e  a  fine 
bng  down  under  tiieir  feathers,  similar  to  the  Armenian 
fur.  A  few  other  birds  of  the  species  found  in  Europe  are 
also  met  with,  as  the  heron,  the  quail,  and  partridge ;  but 
there  are  other  species  not  known  in  Europe,  as  difierent 
kinds  of  parrots,  the  Macuco  partridge,  the  tucan.  and  many 
others. 

When  the  Europeans  first  arrived,  several  native  nations 
were  in  possession  of  this  country,  some  of  whom  are  still 
found  in  the  interior,  as  the  Chorruas,  Minuanos,  Tupis,  and 
Guaycanans,  but  in  small  numbers,  by  for  the  greatest 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  the  descendants  of  Europeans. 
The  population  is  diflereiitly  stated.  Schiiffer  makes  it 
1 76,960  ;  but  others  lower  it  to  80,000,  and  even  to  55,000. 

The  metropolis  of  the  republio  will  be  described  under 
the  head  of  Mohtb  Video.  Between  it  and  Cape  S.  Maria 
stands  the  town  of  Maldonado,  with  a  fine  harbour,  good 
fortifications,  and  about  2000  inhabitants :  ^t  exports  hides 
and  copper.  Colonia  del  Santo  Sacramento'u  a  small  town, 
with  a  harbour,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres. 

Along  the  southern  coast  there  are  a  few  islands,  but 
none  of  great  extent.  The  largest,  called  Dos  Lopos  (of  the 
wolves),  is  not  far  from  the  harbour  of  Maldonado:  it  ia 
two  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  good  water,  but 
is  almost  all  rock  and  stones. 

The  constitution  of  the  Republica  del  Uruguay  Oriental 
was  published  in  the  month  of  August,  ]  U30  ;  according  to 
which  the  legislative  power  is  divided  between  a  senate  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  con- 
sisting of  twenty-nine  members.  The  Code  Napoleon  is 
the  law  of  the  country.  The  taxes  amounted,  in  1830*  to 
800,323  Spanish  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  government 
to  1,013,484.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  nine  de- 
partments. 

(Henderson  ;  Schiiffier ;  Alcedo ;  Map  in  Spix  and  Mor- 
tius's  Travel*.) 

BANDAGE  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  designate 
the  bands  or  strips  of  cloth  by  which  dressings  are  kept  to 
wounds,  separated  parts  are  brought  together,  blood-vessels 
compressed,  and  weak  and  protruding  parts  of  the  body  are 
supported  and  retained  in  their  natural  position.  Bandages 
are  commonly  composed  of  flannel,  calico,  and  linen  cut 
into  different  shapes,  according  to  the  parts  to  which  they 
are  applied,  and  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  required. 
Thus  the  bandage  often  cmploved  in  fractures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities,  and  called  eighteen  or  many-tailed 
bandage,  is  composed  of  a  longitudinal  piece  of  calico  or 
linen,  with  transverse  pieces,  or  tails,  to  fbld  over  the  injure<k 
part   Another  bandage  resembles  in  shape  the  letter  T*, 
and  is  called  the  T  bandage.   But  the  most  common  fomn. 
of  bandage,  and  one  available  in  ^Btmt  ei!«rKfaK,iB  a  lonj^ 
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Uripor  liUmi  ^  emliao  or  flannri,  nrjisK  in  widtii  fttnu 
t«o  to  Bi  indias.  Frnvunn  to  iU  appliMtion  it  is  rolled 
limaier.iii  benee  in  suieical  language  is  ciUled  ro^fsr, 
1^  fte  inftation  of  a  bandage  is  called  roliing.  Of  late 
yean,  ri^ou  oi  stocking-net,  commonly  called  elastic  web 
Undigei,  luve  been  mucb  used,  and  they  appear  peculiarly 
jibpied  Ar  the  purpose,  as  their  elasticity  prevents  ii^urious 
emeqDeiKM  on  any  sodden  increase  of  the  size  of  the  part 
tovhiefi  they  are  applied.  On  the  same  principle  caoutchouc 
or  bctift-nibber,  interwoven  with  silk  and  cotton,  is  now  f»- 
ijtu&j  an[doyed  in  the  construction  of  bandages. 

The  proper  employment  and  management  of  bandages  is 
a  aUtmlj  important  p|art  of  surgical  knowledge*  for  after 
Bost  oprrati<His  and  accidents,  and  in  many  seriovs  local 
ismm  and  deformities,  the  asristanoe  of  bandages  is  re- 
fnitid,  and  on  their  proper  application  the  tuocetsful  issue 
flf  Oe  oue  frequently  depOMU.   The  great  olyect  in  the 
oaBun  nte  ttf  the  bandage  is  to  give  equal  and  uniform 
Import  to  the  put  to  whioh  it  is  uplied,  and  it  is  of  course 
(notial  that  it  mhould  not  be  eawy  displaced  or  deranged 
hj  taj  movement  of  the  patient    The  bandage  should  be 
paton  fmly,  so  as  not  to  produce  pain,  but  to  afford  gentle 
ud  euy  support  ;  and  above  all  it  should  never  be  tight  in 
nm  j»mm  and  loose  in  others,  as  by  partial  comprossion  of 
(liab  mortifieation  is  easily  produced.    An  idea  of  the  or- 
dinaiy  manner  <^  applying  bandages  may  be  collected  from 
the  following  passage  of  Mr.  John  Bell's  PrindpUt  qf  Sur- 
m,  vol.  L  p.  1  74 : — *  The  firmness  and  neatness  of  a 
mikft  dqteod  altogether  on  these  two  points :  first,  on 
Ae  tniBs  succeeding  each  other  in  a  regular  proportion ; 
udLHecndly,  upmk  making  revenes  (a  terra  afterwards  ex- 
pbiMl)  whoever  you  find  any  slackness  likely  to  arise 
lioBi  the  varying  wrm  (tf  the  limb.   Thus  in  rolling  from 
the  fat  fat  the  aocl^l^.  and  knee,  you  must  take  care— 
Gist,  that  the  turns  lie  over  one  another  by  just  one-thitd  of 
the  breadth  of  the  bandage ;  and.  secondly,  that  at  every 
ditficolt  part,  as  over  a  joint,  you  turn  the  roller  in  your 
hand,  nuke  tn  angle,  and  lay  the  roller  upon  the  limb, 
vitb  the  opposite  flat  side  towards  it.'    Mr.-  Bell  deeply  la- 
mented the  little  att^ti^  bestowed  on  this  subject  in  hia 
time  bf  Dwdieal  students ;  and  we  fear  that  the  same  cause 
fir        still  exists,  as  extraordinary  cases  and  great  ope- 
tibaa  presMit  stronger  attractions  than  the  common 
t*B7-daj  dntiea  <tf  the  profession.   In  many  of  the  conti- 
HoUl  icfaools.  particularly  in  Germany,  distinct  ooursea  of 
iMndion  h«re  long  been  given  on  bandages,  and  students 
ue  tequired  tonractise  th^  application  in  tlw  presence  of 
theteaeber.   Within  the  last  year  or  two.  courses  of  lec- 
tttM  on  bandaging  have,  we  are  hapipy  to  say,  been  given 
inloadoa. 

BANDALEES.  or  BANDOLEES.  [See  Akms.I  • 
BANDAR,  also  spelt  BUNDUR,  BUNDER,  or  BEN- 
DKR,  the  Persian  word  for  a  harbour,  is  in  eastern  geo- 
pafhf  frequently  met  with  as  the  component  part  of  proper 
'■■Hs,  especially  of  many  sea-ports :  for  instance.  Bandar 
AUian,  o^rwise  called  Gombroon. 

BANDSXLO,  HATTEO,  was  bom  at  Castelnuovo  di 
Soina,  in  the  province  of  Tortona,  in  North  Italy,  in  the 
hoetpirt  of  the  flfte«ith  century.   He  entered  the  order 
t(  Sl  Donhiic,  in  which  be  had  an  uncle,  and  waa  all  in- 
■ue  of  the  Convent  delle  Grazie  at  Milan  at  the  Ume  that 
ImbvAb  da  Vinci  was  painting  his  famous  '  Last  8upper' 
*  ilu  refeetMT  of  that  nouse.    He  there  heard  Leonardo 
1  ittny  which  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Bandello's 
>ncb.  In'isOl  his  uncle,  being  elected  general  of  the 
Tbale  Dominican  order,  took  Bandello  with  him  in  the 
taidi  which  be  was  obliged  to  undertake  in  the  discharge 
his  Dee  duties.     They  visited  Florence,  Naples,  and 
*^  ports  of  Italy.    Having  returned  to  his  convent  at 
'Um.&kodeUo  was  obliged  to  run  away  when  the  Spaniards 
'Xnd  diat  city  in  1 52i,  his  father  having  taken  part  with 
^fiencL  His  apartments  were  plundered,  and  he  lost  all 
Hheoki  and  papers  ;  but  he  found  an  asylum  with  Cesare 
'"Rvo.  u  Italian  ofiBcw  in  the  French  service,  whom  he 
^Qtoied  to  several  courts  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  to 
mt,  where  be  obtained,  in  15&0,  from  Henry  II.,  the 
*SltK  of  Agen.    Bandello  left  the  caie  of  his  flock  to 
*liAm  of  Grasse.  reserving  to  himself  part  of  the  in- 
"^^nis  see.     He  l-ved  to  an  advanced  age,  but  the 
7**'^  death  is  not  known.   Bandello  hi^ds  a  rank 
".K^  literature  on  account  of  his  Novelle  or  tales, 
^i^HBarhat  after  the  manner  of  those  of  Boccaccio, 
"■■^  K  Im  pare  Italian.   But  in  fluency  of  narrative. 


and  vividness  <tf  description,  BonddJo  rinla  and  even 
surpasses,  at  times,  the  Tuscan  nov^sL  On  the  score 
of  morality,  most  of  his  tales  are  as  exeeptiondile  as 
those  of  Boccaccio.   One  of  his  paUietic  tales  is  on  the 

subject  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  which,  however,  had  been 
already  treated  by  Luigi  da  Porto,  a  contemporary  writer, 
from  whom  it  would  seem  Bandello  took  it.  Da  Porto  wrote 
this  novel  in  1 524,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Bembo  of  the 
same  year,  while  Bandello  acknowledges  himself  tiiat  be 
heard  the  subject  first  talked  of  at  tho  baths  of  Caldiero, 
where  he  was  with  his  patron  Fregoso  several  years  after. 
Da  Porto's  novel  was  first  published  at  Venice  by  Bendoni, 
without  date,  and  a  second  edition  was  issued  by  the  same 
publisher  in  1535.  The  first  edition  of  Bandello's  novels  it 
that  of  Lucca,  1554,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  A  fine  edition  of  Ban- 
dello's novels  was  published  in  London,  1740^  Svols.  4to. 
Banddlowaswell  acquainted  with  Greek literature,and  made 
an  Italian  translation  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euri[^s.  He 
also  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of  Italian  verses  on  various  sub- 
jects. Bandello  was,  for  some  time,  fffeceptor  to  Lucresia 
Gonzaga,  a  lady  who  became  illustrious  for  her  virtues  as 
well  as  for  her  learning.  A  letter  is  extant,  written  by  her 
many  years  after,  to  luindello,  who  was  then  in  France,  in 
which  she  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the  instruction  and 
the  wise  principles  which  be  had  instilled  into  her  mind ; 
an  acknowledgment  which  seemtf  to  indicate  that  Bandello 
was  not  so  loose  in  his  character  and  principles  as  one 
might  hastily  conclude  from  the  perusal  of  his  novels.  {Xet~ 
ter«  di  Luoesia  Gonxaga ;  Aff&,  Memorie  tii  Lwsreaia  Gm- 
zofiai  Maxzuehelli,  Senttoridltaiia.) 
BANDERMASSm,  RIVER.  [See  Bo&nbo.] 
BANDES  NOIRES,  This  appeUatton  was  first  ^ven 
to  a  body  of  German  foot-soldiers,  who  were  emplt^ed  in  the 
Italian  wars  by  Louis  XIL  of  France.  Robertson  alludes 
to  them  in  his  History  of  Charles  V.  (edit  4to.  1 769,  vol. 
L  p.  1 13.)  They  received  their  name  from  carrying  black 
ensigns  after  the  death  of  a  favourite  commander.  (Pere 
Daniel,  Hist,  da  la  MUce  Firaofoiset  4to.  Far.  1 721.  torn.  ii. 
p.  383.) 

Another  body  of  troops,  formed  of  Italians,  afterwords 
took  the  same  name  from  the  same  cause,  Le  Bande  Nere, 
or,  as  Pere  Daniel  calls  them,  Let  Bandes  Noires  Jtali- 
ennes,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Germans.  These,  3OU0 
in  number,  had  been  commanded  by  Giovanni  de'  Medici, 
and  fought  before  Pavia.  Their  commander  having  been 
previously  wounded  by  a  harquebus  shot  in  an  affair  near 
Govemo  aul  Hantovano,  the  subsequent  amputation  of  his 
leg  at  Placeotia,  whither  he  had  been  removed,  cau^  his 
death  in  November,  1526,  when  only  twenty-eight  years  of 
age.  Out  of  grief  for  his  loss,  the  soldiers  whom  he  had 
commanded  changed  the  white  ensigns  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  for  one  of  uniform  black,  which  obtained  ica 
them*the  appellation  of  Le  Bande  Nire,  or  the  Black  Bands. 
(See  Montluc,  Commentmres,  edit.  12mo.  Par.  1661,  torn.  i. 
pp.  50,  51;  Vita  de  Berwenuto  Cellini,  edit.  Fir.  1829. 
torn,  i  p.  28,  note.)  After  Giovanni  de'  Medici's  death,  their 
number  was  increased  to  4000 :  they  subsequently  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo.  (Montluc, 
ut  sufH-a.) 

Fire  Daniel  says,  the  French  regiment  of  Piedmont, 
which  had  served  for  a  long  while  in  Italy,  also  took  the 
appellation  of  Bandes  Noires,  after  the  death  of  their  colonel, 
the  Comte  de  Brisssc,  in  1569.  The  colours  of  that  regi- 
ment, he  .adds,  continued  to  his  time  to  be  Mack,  with  a 
white  cross.   {Hist,  de  la  Milice  Franf.") 

BANDICOOT  iPerameles,  Geoff.  St.  Hilalre),  in  zoology, 
a  genus  of  marsupial  mammals,  which  appears  to  occupy, 
in  Australia,  the  situation  which  the  shrews,  tenrecs,  and 
other  insectivora  fill  in  the  Old  World.  As  this  is  the  first 
time  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  particularly  any  of 
the  animals  belonging  to  the  singular  ordor  Marsupialia,  it 
will  be  necessary,  m  accordance  with  our  usual  plan,  briefly 
to  state  the  principal  characters  which  distinguish  this 
torn  the  other  primary  groups  of  mammals,  uid  the  leading 
analogies  which  it  exhibits,  either  among  its  own  subordi- 
nate divisions,  or  when  compared  with  surrounding  groups. 
At  the  time  of  Captain  Cook's  first  voyage,  the  only  marsu- 
pial animals  known  were  the  opossums  of  America,  and 
these  formed  a  very  natural  and  unique  genus,  which  Lin- 
nieus  placed  among  his  Feres  or  Camivora;  denominating 
it  Didelphys  (double-wombed),  from  the  peculiarity  of  con 
formation  which  we  shall  presently  notice.  The  discovery 
(^Austniltan  mammals,  however,  which  attend  the  vurt 
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of  the  illustrioui  navigmtor  ^xm^nuned  to  the  eastern 
shom  of  tluit  new  continent,  and  which  was  completed  by 
the  subsequent  settlement  of  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson, 
brought  to  lif^ht  many  new  forms  of  marsupial  mammals, 
which  differed  widely  from  the  genuine  opossums,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  associated,  by       zoologists  of  the  day, 
with  the  Diddphyea  of  Linnmis,  from  the  single  character 
of  their  agreemeat  with  these  animals  in  the  poaswaion  of 
the  abdominal  poudi.   Thus  it  happenad  that  me  Linnaan 
genus,  whidi  toe  Swedish  philoeoimer  had  himself  left  in  a 
complete  and  natural  state,  soon  hetuune  conflised  and 
bunnened  by  the  association  of  numeroiu  species,  differing 
as  widely  in  their  habits  and  confirmation  as  in  their  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  no  longer  presented  that  sim- 
plicity and  uniformity  of  character  which  form  the  moat 
unfailing  tests  of  a  natuml  group.   At  length  it  became 
evident  that  the  only  mode  of  restoring  it  to  its  originiil 
unity  of  character  was  to  remodel  the  entire  group.  This 
'task  was  undertaken  b^  lUiger,  Geoffroy,  and  other  natu- 
ralists, and  under  their  hands  the  genus  Didelphyt  of 
Gmelin's  edition  of  the  Syttema  Natwa  was  itself  divided 
into  distinct  genera,  definitely  limited,  and  correctly  defined. 
Zoologists  still  differed,  however,  with  r^f^ard  to  the  situation 
which  these  beings  should  occupy  in  the  scale  of  animals. 
Some  distributed  the  different  genera  into  which  the  genus 
DitMpkyt  of  Gmelin  had  been  thus  broken  up,  throughout 
the  various  orders  of  mammals  to  which  they  seemed  most 
nearly  allied  by  the  modifications  of  their  dentition :  others 
kept  them  all  united  tcuether  in  a  group,  to  which  they  gave 
the  name  of  MarsupiaUa,  or  pouched  animals ;  and  these 
latter  were  again  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  rank  which 
this  new  group  should  occupy  among  the  other  primary 
divisions  of  mammals,  whether  it  shuuld  be  considered, 
namely,  as  an  order  of  itself,  or  merely  oa  a  fkraily,  or  pri> 
mary  subdivision  of  the  order  Carmoora.   Of  these  latter 
sentiments  was  Baron  Cuvier  when  he  first  published  his 
Rigng  Animal,  but  he  subsequently  changed  his  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  and  in  the  second  edition  of  the  same 
work  adopts  the  notion  of  De  Blainville,  who  is  almost  dis- 
posed to  consider  the  marsupiaU  as  forming  a  class  of  them- 
srtves,  equivalent,  in  point  of  rank  or  degree.  To  mammals, 
birds,  reptilea,  and  Banes.   *  In  a  WMd,'  sa^  M.  Cuvier, '  it 
may  be  said  that  the  marsupials  form  a  distinct  class  parallel 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  and  similarly  divisible 
into  orders ;  so  that  if  both  these  classes  were  to  be  placed 
in  two  parallel  columns,  the  opossums,  the  dasyures,  and 
the  bandieoots  of  the  one  would  represent  the  insetttivora 
with  long  canines,  such  as  the  tenrecs  and  moles  of  the 
other;  the  phalangers  and  potoroos  would  represent  the 
shrews  and  hedgehogs ;  the  kangaroos,  properly  so  called, 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  any  other  animals,  but  the 
wombats  would  form  very  good  substitutes  for  the  Bodrntia ; 
and,  in  fine,  if  we  were  to  attend  only  to  the  character  of 
the  marsupial  bones,  and  regard  as  marsupials  all  the 
animals  which  poasess  them,  the  Ondtlvtrhynchi  and 
Bchidnee  would  form  a  group  parallel  to  that,  of  the  Edm- 
tata.'   Neither  Baron  Cuvier,  nor,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
any  other  zoologist,  has  adopted  these  sentiments,  to  the  fViU 
extent  here  expressed-;  hut  most,  if  not  all,  are  agreed  in 
r^rding  the  marsupials  as  forming  an  order  of  themselves, 
which  is  usually  placed  between  the  Camivora  and  Ro- 
dentia. 

The  leading  character  of  this  order,  and  indeed  the  only 
one  which  is  common  to  all  the  species  that  it  contains,  but 
which  is  the  more  marked  and  valuable  from  being  abso- 
lutely pecoliar  to  this  group  of  animals,  consists  in  the  ab< 
dominal  pouch  or  marsupium,  from  which  the  name  of  the 
order  is  derived,  and  in  which,  as  in  a  second  womb,  the 
young  are  deposited  upon  their  exclusion  from  the  real 
ntenis.  The  period  of  actual  gestation  in  these  animals  is 
of  very  short  duration.  The  production  of  the  voung,  as 
compared  with  other  mammals,  may  he  said  to  be  always 
premature ;  they  are  brought  forth  in  an  almost  itetal  state, 
but  are  preserved  and  nurtured  by  being  deposited  in  the 
marsupium  or  abdominal  pouch,  with  which  nature  has 
provided  the  female  parent  for  their  reception,  and  in  which 
thev  continue  to  reside  till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size 
ana  strength  to  go  abroad  and  shift  for  themselves.  Many 
other  sin<;ularities  of  furm  and  habits  necessarily  result  from 
this  peculiarity  of  physical  tructure.    [See  Marsupials.] 

The  animals  which  more  properly  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  the  Perameles  of  naturalists,  and  bandicoots 
of  the  colonUts  (a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  the  great 


rat  of  India,  Aftw  gigantam,  but  wfaieh,  fiom  »  vagoe  te- 
semblance  in  size  and  appearance,  the  early  coloniati  of 
Sydney  applied  to  th«  animals  at  present  under  consi- 
deration), though  they  agree  in  tho  meet  prominent  cha- 
racters of  their  dentition  with  some  of  the  marsupials,  and 
in  the  form  of  their  extremities  and  the  number  of  their  toes 
with  others,  yet  difihr  essentially  from  all  in  their  habits  and 
eooDomy.  In  Uie  number,  form,  and  urai^eman  of  then 
BUtine  and  nolar  te^  they  agree  in  all  lespeela  with  the 
opossums  of  Amnioa  and  the  daiynres  of  Australia;  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  have  two  eaninea  and  fouiteen  mdars  in 
each  jaw ;  but  they  dilftr  widely  in  the  number  of  their 
incisors,  and  in  this  respect  o&hr  a  oniqne  combinatifm  which 
is  found  in  no'othnr  known  genus  of  mammals.  Of  ^  in- 
cisor teeth  dwre  are  ten  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  six  in 
the  lowM- ;  and  the  external  on  each  side,  particularly  in 
the  upper  jaw,  is  insulated,  and  stands  apart  both  from  the 
canine  and  from  the  other  incisors:  it  is  likewise  much 
larger  than  the  intermediate  incisors,  and  its  lono  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  canine  tooth,  of  whidi.  indeed,  it  appears  to 
exercise  all  the  functions. 

The  hind  legs  are  considerably  lon^r  than  the  fore,  and 
the  number  and  fbrm  of  the  toes  are  in  all  teapeets  similar 
to  those  of  the  kangaroos.   It  was  thii  rimilarity  tiiat  hi- 
dnced  M.  Oeoffroy  St  HU^  to  suppose  that  tiie  Mce  of  the 
bandicoots  also  resembled  tiiatef  the  kanganm.  !nii8,bow* 
ever,  is  for  from  being  the  ease ;  the  disproportion  between 
their  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  is  by  no  means  so 
great  as  to  compel  tne  bandieoots  to  hop  upon  the  hind  legs 
only,  like  the  kangaroos,  though  it  is  certainly  sufBciently 
so  to  prevent  thrai  from  walking  like  ordinary  quadrupeds. 
Their  actual  pace  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  and  consists  of 
a  succession  of  leaps  from  the  hind  to  the  fore  feet,  but  it  is 
not  very  rapid,  nor  can  theymuntain  it  tar  any  great  length 
of  time.   On  the  fbre  feet  there  are  five  toes,  of  which  the 
three  middle  are  long  and  stout,  but  the  lateral  ones  are  so 
short  that  they  do  not  touch  the  ground,  and  are  conse- 
quently useless  in  walking,  though  they  may  be  of  great 
service  in  burrowing.   The  hind  feet  have  but  four  toes 
each,  and  of  these  the  third  is  the  largest  of  all,  whilst  the 
two  internal  are  united  under  the  same  skin,  and  appear, 
externally,  like  a  single  toe  armed  with  two  claws.   This  is 
precisely  the  arrangement  uid  form  vhtdi  we  find  in  Hm 
kangaroos ;  but  the  feet  of  the  bandicoots  differ,  in  being 
provided  with  broad  powerful  claws,  wbieh  enable  them  to 
burrow  with  astonishmg  fiiciltty,  and  to  scratdi  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  roots.    They  likewise  dtflfer  from  the 
kangaroos  in  having  a  small  tteshy  tubercle,  in  lieu  of  a 
thumb,  upon  the  hind  feet,  and  in  having  the  last,  or 
ungual  phalange  of  all  the  toes  divided  in  front  by  a  small 
iAcision,  as  in  the  pangolins  and  ant-eaters,  a  structure 
which  gives  a  much  firmer  attachment  to  the  claw,  and 
vastly  increases  their  power  of  burrowing.   In  other  re- 
spects the  bandicoots  are  chiefly  characterised  by  their  long 
attenuated  muzzles,  short  upright  ears,  lengthened  bodies, 
and  moderate  rat-like  tails,  which  are  not  prehensile,  aa  is 
the  case  with  many  genera  of  this  order,  nor  have  these 
animals  the  power  of  ascending  trees.   With  regard  to  the 
period  of  gestation,  the  number  of  young,  and  the  mode  of 
their  intrt^uction  into  the  abdominal  pouch  of  the  female 
parent,  we  have  no  observations  particulariy  applicable  to 
the  bandicoots.    It  is  only  known  that  they  resemble  the 
other  marsupials  in  the  premature  production  of  their  young, 
and  in  nourishing  them  for  some  time  afterwards  in  the 
abdominal  pouch  of  the  mother,  and  that  this  pouch  con- 
tains the  mammary  organs  for  that  purpose. 

Two  species  only  have  been  hitherto  satis^ctorily  described, 
but  there  ara  various  indications  of  others,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  those  who  have  the  opportunity  of  obsen'ing  these  inte- 
resting animals  in  their  native  climates  will  soon  make  known. 
The  pretended  species,  described  by  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimard 
in  me  xoological  part  of  Freyeinet's  Voyage,  under  the 
name  of  Peramelei  Bougatmimi,  is  but  the  young  of  the 
common  bandicoot  iPertwuUt  natuta).  Of  the  large  species 
mentioned  by  the  same  naturalists  as  having  been  ob^ineA 
in  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  which  is  said  to  have  measured 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  we  know  nothing  more  than 
what  is  reported  in  this  scanty  notice ;  the  shipwreck  oi 
their  vessel,  the  Uranie,  and  the  consequent  toss  of  the  spe- 
cimen having  prevented  MM.  Quoy  and  Gaimanl  from 
giving  a  more  detailed  description  of  it.  The  following 
are  the  only  two  species  of  which  we  possess  authentic  d». 
scriptions. 
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ILm^Mwi  RanliMOt] 
1.  The  hmg-moted  Bandieoot  (P.  natuta,  Geoff.  St.  Hi- 
kire),  measuras  aboat  a  foot  and  a  baU  in  lenrth  from  the 
axtimi^  of  the  muxEle  to  the  origin  of  the  tau ;  the  head 
iilbiu  udiei  long,  tbe  tail  six,  the  hind  legs  elso  lix,  and 
Ai  fiw  legs  onljr  three.   The  ears  are  erect,  pointed,  and 
mend  with  short  Itair ;  tbe  eyes  are  |)artioniarly  smatl ; 
Ibe  BOM  icmarkftbly  long,  pointed,  and  naked  at  me  extre- 
■itr;  ud  the  tail  attenuated,  and,  though  better  rovered 
with  hait,  bearing  some  resemblaiioe  to  that  of  a  lai^  rat. 
This  orian  is  not  used  1^  the  bandicoot  to  support  the  body 
in&iiUini;  posture,  like  that  of  tbe  kangaroo,  as  has  been 
ioagined  by  M.  Oeoffroy  8t  Hilaire,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
Ast  deim[rtion  of  this  ^Mcies  as  well  as  the  establifthnient 
of  (be  fmieirt  genos ;  neither  are  the  progressive  roove- 
vsBls  of  these  auiDMls  similar  to  those  of  ttie  hangeroot, 
auhe  Mae  eminent  xoologiat  conceived,  from  the  form 
ud  pn^wtions  of  tbe  extremitiev,  that  they  migbt  be. 
HwpsMor  the  bandicoot,  as  already  observed,  resembles 
thttafonrkaroa  and  rabbits,  which  certainly  approxiinatea 
WHiuariytutheaaltigradepaceof  thekannroos,  gerboas, 
wi  bdamys,  than  any  other  species  of  locomotion  with 
wa  sie  aeauainted ;  so  fiir  M.  Geoffrey's  conjecture 
y      ftnmdea  and  he  has  certainly  good  reason  in  his 
nWrrstiuu  tbat  ualogous  structures  rarely  deceive  us  in 
■MOBing  upon  their  functions.    The  external  coat  of  the 
lof-floied  basdieoot  is  composed  of  coarse  bristly  hair,  in 
«<i«r  wy  nearly  reaembling  that  of  the  common  rat  {Mus 
itoammiu),  except  that  it  is  of  a  more  sandy  shade  on  the 
■ffir  parts  of  the  body,  and  of  a  more  clear  silvery  white 
Mcstb;  ander  this  long  outer  bur  there  is  an  interior  coat 
if  oft,  ash-coloxired  wool  or  far,  which  protects  the  animal 
hn  the  cold  and  vwriations  of  temperature,  for  it  appears 
tabs  u  inhabitant  of  tbe  mountainoas  parts  of  Australia, 
^xxiptlly  if  not  exdusiTely.  Tbe  tail  itt  of  a  rather  darker 
tdonthan  the  body,  and  the  whole  animal,  except  in  the 
pMtlsngUi  and  poiiMed  form  of  the  nose,  has  much  the 
VfMnaee  of  an  o*^«nHm  imt.  The  form  and  characters 
^  >k  iseA  woald  leu  us  to  eappoae  that  it  fed  upon  in- 
'"^voA  other  nmilar  anhnal  suMtanoes ;  and  M. Geoffrey 
**niBu^iiiea  that  it  may  use  its  long  snout  for  the  purpose 
ifnotiog  up  tbe  earth  like  a  pig  in  search  of  worms  and 
P<^:  tbe  eolimieca,  bowever,  affirm  that  the  bandicoots 
PWly  berbivonMis  animals,  and  that  the  principal  part 
"  tb«t  fiwd  ooonsts  of  roots,  which  they  dig  up  with  the 
pBfal  and  sharp  elaws  of  their  fore  feet.    In  tbe  neigh- 
***^wid  of  hnman  habitations  they  frequently  enter  into 
"'piDsiieB,  and  do  as  much  mischief  to  the  com  as  the 
Buee  of  our  own  country.   Tbe  Australians  have, 
one  advantage  over  the  European  farmers  in  this 
"¥tt.Mhe  bandicoot  is  more  easily  excluded  than  the 
*>b>tcanno>,  like  that  destnietive  species  of  vermin,  cat 
tkiDugh  the  planks  and  timbers,  or  even  through 
walls  of  tbe  buildings.   It  is  probably  from  this 
***'«onrattting  petty  depredations  upon  the  farm-yards 
*f  pMuies,  as  well  as  from  tbe  general  similarity  of 
•l*'B(ntal  af^tearanoe,  that  the  colonists  of  New  South 
unctimes  cjoofound  the  bandicoots  with  various 
nnrine  animals  originally  found  in  tbe  country 
u'^'^tOBmon  denooiiiiation  of  native  rats  and  mice. 
"*>itaiu  improteble,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 


the  colonists  to  the  contrary,  that  M.  Geirf&ay'a  conjecture 
as  to  the  insectivoroun  habits  of  this  amuial  may  be  at 
least  partly  if  not  entirely  true.  The  common  rat,  with 
teeth  mueli  less  adapted  fi)r  living  upon  flash  than  tbdke  of 
tbe  bandicoots,  is  well  known  to  have  decidedly  carniAWOOS 
propensities ;  and.  as  M.  Oeoffroy  very  eurectly  obBorves, 
it  is  seldom  that  analogous  forms  of  dentition  &il  to  indicate 
analogous  appetites. 

2.  The  llunt-noeed  Bamhooot  (P-  obmula,  Geoff  ),  first 
described  by  Dr.  Sbaw  under  the  names  of  the  porcupine 
Opostvm  and  didelphyt  Oimula,  is  readily  diMiaguished 
ft-om  the  last  species  by  the  shortneas  and  bluntness  of  its 
snout,  and  by  Uie  bmd  round  form  of  its  ears.  The 
arrangement  of  the  teeth  nlso  differs  in  sooe  dmee  fhnn 
that  of  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  The  external  iBcisora 
are  mom  nearly  in  contact  with  the  canines  and  central  in- 
cisors on  each  side  of  them ;  the  molars  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  canines,  and  answering  to  the  false  molars  of 
the  camivwa,  are  eontigwnis  to  one  another  and  of  a  trian. 
gularfttrm ;  and  the  posterior  molars  are  more  flattened  on 
the  crowns.  This  latter  character  would  seem  to  intimate 
that  ibe  present  species  was  more  purely  herbivorous  than 
the  last,  and  future  observation  may  probably  confirm  this 
conjecture.  The  colour  and  quality  of  the  hair  and  fur  are 
the  same  as  in  the  long-nosed  bandicoot.  Tbe  specimen 
described  and  figured  bv  Dr.  Shaw  was  a  youn^  indiWdual 
about  the  sise  of  a  half-grown  rat;  that  noticed  by  M. 
GeoAvy,  and  which  the  state  <tf  its  teeth  showed  to  be  an 
old  animal,  was  mora  than  a*  large  again,  or  alittle  less  than 
the  long-nosed  bandiooet.  These  animals  are  found  both 
in  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  on  the  Australian  continent ; 
whether  the  same  tpe<aee  inhabit  both  these  localities  we 
have  not  at  present,  the  means  of  detenoining. 

BANDINEI.LI.  BA'CCIO,  an  eminent  sculptor,  created 
a  cavalier  by  Clement  VII.  and  Charlen  V.,  was  born  in  1 487, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  in  I5l>9.  Benvenuto 
Celtini  speaks  sev'eral  times  of  BandinelU,  who,  in  his  age, 
approached  very  near  to  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo. 
Michael  Angelo  himself,  though  personally  no  friend  to 
Bandinelli,  spoke  in  praise  of  lus  designs,  adding,  that  his 
execution  of  them  would  have  been,  in  all  probability,  of 
equal  merit,  had  not  avarice  Induced  him  to  adopt  too  hasty 
and  loose  a  manner.  Aoeording  to  Cellini,  Bandinelli's 
temper  was  urogant  and  overbearing.  (Vasari,  tom.  viii. 
p.  65 ;  B«ivenuto  Cellini's  Memoirt  ^  Himself,  chapters  i. 
and  ix.)   

BANDITTI.  This  word,  though  seldom  used  by  the 
Italians  in  our  sense,  for  '  bands  of  robbers,'  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  verb  bandire,  to  banish  or  pat  to  the  ban, 
whence  tbe  participle  bandtto.  banished  or  outlawed,  and 
the  substantive  bunditn,  an  outlawed  man  (plural  banditi), 
or  outlawed  men.  Correctly,  therefim,  the  word  should  not 
be  bandiMi,  but  bandili.  The  term  seema  to  liave  been  in. 
tn^luced  into  our  lanjfuage  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Shakspeare,  but  whotrver  first  imported  it  and  confined  its 
signification  to  robbers,  departed  from  the  original  extensive 
sense  of  the  ward,  which  means  a  man  banished  on  any 
account,  as  for  political  delinquencies  or  opinions,  plots,  rcli* 
gious  notii»)s,  partisanship.  &c&o.  Thus,  after  Dauti  and 
the  Ghibellines  were  expelled  froiu  Florence  by  the  Guelpbi, 
they  might  be  called  ftandin,  though  they  were  bonouridile 
men,  represenling  a  defeated  political  puty  or  fbetion,  and 
never  robbers.  Bembo  and  other  teitie  Hi  tivgua,  or  classi- 
cal writers,  who  f<»m  authority  on  the  subject  of  Italian 
idiom,  employ  the  term  banditi  almost  exclusively  in  Kpeak- 
ing  of  political  exiles.  Tbe  great  Tuscan  dictionary  delta 
Crusca  gives  estliato  as  the  synonym  of  bandtto,  and  sxttio 
damnatus  as  the  Latin  for  both.  Some  Italian  writers  of 
the  present  day  apply  the  word  as  we  do  to  robbers ;  but 
until  recently,  we  do  not  often  find  tbe  term  banditi,  so  used 
by  Italian  authors  of  high  authority.  Ginnnone,  irho  as 
the  historian  of  Naples  (the  country  in  which  these  troops 
of  robbers  have  most  almunded  in  all  ages)  hod  to  make 
frequent  mention  of  them,  generally,  however,  called  them 
banditi.  But  Giannone  was  neither  a  Tuscan,  nor  a  purist 
in  language.  In  tbe  south  of  Italy,  the  only  part  of  the 
peninsula  where  such  lawless  ossociiations  have  existed  for 
many  years,  the  robbers  are  popularly  called  briganti,  and 
never,  by  any  chance,  banditi.  The  French,  during  iheii 
long  and  sanguinary  warfare  for  tbe  Eubju^^ation  of  Cala- 
bria, called  by  the  name  of  Ivtgands  both  (hose  who  wciu 
professional  robbers,  and  those  who  were  partisans  of  the 
Bourbm  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand,  whoiiLt]}e  arms  o£the 
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French  had  drivdn  ont  of  his  continental  dominions  to 
fiioily. 

These  orgoniied  bands  of  robbers  have  been  fostered  in 
by  the  mountamous  nature  of  a  great  part  of  the 
peninsula,  by  the  division  of  the  coun^  into  numerous 
small  states,  which  too  often  enabled  the  robbers,  by  crossing 
a  frontier,  to  put  themselves  in  safety,  by  frequent  revo- 
lutions, and  by  weak  eovemments.  In  modem  days,  how- 
ever, their  excesses  have  almost  been  confined  to  lower 
Italy,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  and  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  regular  or  numerous  bands  of  robbers  have 
been  unknown  in  Upper  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  ^Kedmmt, 
and  Tuscany,  for  many  years.  Their  principal  haunts  in 
Kecent  times  have  been  the  countir  about  the  frontim  of 
the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  states,  from  the  southern  end  of 

to  Pontine  marshes  to  the  districts  of  Terracina,  Itri,  and 
l^nji ;  and  the  valley  of  the  Ponte  di  Bovino,  a  narrow 
aioouatain-pass,  through  which  runs  the  high  road  from 
Ifaples,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  vast  plains  of 
Apulia,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  Ban,  Lecce,  and  the 
I'erra  d'Otranto.  In  tl^  first  of  these  positions  they  were 
beaten  up  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  Austrian  troops 
in  1623 ;  and  a  little  later  the  valley  of  Bovino  was  wholly 
cleared  of  them.  There  have  been  occasionally  highway 
robberies  since  then,  but  organized  societies  with  their  cap- 
tains, their  lieutenants,  anl  chaplains,  have  never  been 
again  fbrmed,  nor  have  we  since  heard  of  any  band  at  all 
like  tiiose  wUch,  &om  1612  to  18S3,  exercised  their  calling 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  caused  universal  conatemation  to 
such  as  had  to  travel  through  the  districts  which  they  fre- 
quented. The  most  remarkable  Italian  bandit  chiefs  of 
our  times  were  the  three  brothers  Vardarelli,  and  Don  Giro 
Anicchiarico.  They  were  all  Neapolitans,  and  the  last  of 
them  (Don  Giro)  a  priest,  an  abb£,  and  a  man  of  consider- 
able education,  who  was  accustomed  to  celebrate  mass  to 
his  band,  on  solemn  occasions,  and  who  quoted  Latin  and 
Virgil  in  defences  that  he  sent  in  to  the  judicial  authorities. 
The  history  of  this  priest-robber,  who,  not  contented  with 
being  a  successful  leader  of  banditti,  which  he  was  for  many 
vears,  put  himself  at  ihe  head  of  a  secret  politicat  society, 
^  rather  a  series  of  secret  societies,  that  aimed  at  nothing 
less  than  entirely  levolutimUng  the  whtde  of  Italy  from 
Che  extremity  of  Calabria  to  the  Alps,  and  ertaUisning  a 
federal  republic,  is  one  of  most  astoniihing  anthenti- 
•«ted  records  of  modem  times.  It  joesents  the  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  which,  were  it  not  suppnted  by  legal  docu- 
ments, and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  would  scarcely 
be  credited  to  have  existed  in  a  European  country,  and  only 
a  few  years  ago. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
Don  Giro,  in  particular,  may  refer  to  an  Etiay  on  the  Car- 
bonari, by  the  late  Baron  Bertholdi.  Details  of  other  chiefs 
and  robbers,  with  general  views  of  their  systems,  may  be 
%und  in  Travels  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  the  King- 
dom of  Naples,  by  the  Honourable  Keppel  Craven ;  Three 
Months'  Residerwa  in  the  Mountains  North-east  of  Borne, 
by  BfariaOrabam ;  and  in  the  Livet  qf  Celebrated  Mamiitti, 
by  C.  MacFarlane. 

BANE  or  BENN,  DR.  JAMES,  arehdeaeon,  aftarwaids 
iHshop  of  St.  Andrews.  In  the  Ibrmer  station  we  find  him 
A.D.  1319,  when  the  pope  appointed  him  and  certain  other 
ecclesiastics  to  determine  a  dispute  between  the  monastery 
of  Dunfermline  and  the  Bishop  of  Dunblwe  respecting 
tithes.  (Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  In  1325  he  was 
joined  in  an  embassy  to  France  to  renew  the  league  with 
that  crown,  and  is  then  called '  Jacobus  Bene,  archidiaeonus 
Sti.  Andres,  et  legum  professor.' 

We  are  told  that  the  canon  law  was  not  introduced  into 
Scotland  till  the  year  1242  ;  and  the  learned  author  of  the 
la/e  of  MelviUe  (vol.  i.  p.  211)  says,  that  *  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century  no  university  existed  in 
Scotland,  and  the  you  th  who  were  desirous  of  obtaming  a  libe- 
ral education  wwe  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  it  abroad.' 
We  are  deposed  to  question  the  accuracy  of  both  Uiese 
opinions.  The  mere  probabilities  of  the  case  ^pear  to  be 
against  them ;  and  the  facts  we  shall  now  mention  raise 
the  evidence  to  a  higher  degree  than  probability.  Hector 
Boethius  states  expressly  that  a  universily  was  founded  at 
Aberdeen  for  theolo°:y  and  the  laws,  by  Edward,  bishop  of 
ihat  see,  a.d.  1 1 67.  Keith's  Caialogx^  of  Bishops  is  incom- 
j'lete  at  that  date,  and  does  not  clearly  show  the  existence 
of  Bishop  Edward ;  but  had  Keith,  as  he  promised  to  do. 
annexed  to  his  work  the  bull  of  confirmation  by  Pope  Adrian 


I  IV.,  on  the  translation  of  the  see  of  Mortlich  to  Abenleen. 

in  1157,  it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  bull  was  granted 
.   to  Bishop  Edward.  (See  Connel  On  Tithes,  vol.  i.  p.  59.) 
I   And  in  the  decretal  letters  from  Pope  Innocent  111.,  whidi 
.  appear  Decret.  Qreg,  lib.  iil  tit.  49,  c.  6,  to  the  King  of 
Scots,  andlib.iii.  tit.  24,^.  9,  lib.  iv.  tit.  20,  c,  6,  andUb.v, 
tit.  39,  c.  28,  to  the  bishop,  archdeacon,  and  abbot  of  St. 
Andrews  respectively,  there  are  distinct  references  to  the 
canons.   We  find  also  that  Bishop  Alexander  de  Kynyn- 
'  mond,  who  ruled  the  see  of  Aberdeen  from  1357,  did.  agree- 
ably to  what  seems  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of  the 
place,  teach  the  civil  and  canon  laws  on  ferial  days ;  and, 
as  abovs  noticed,  we  have  Archdeacon  Bane  *  legura  pro- 
fessor nearly  a  century  prior  to  Bishop  WazdUw's  finm* 
dation  at  St.  which  yet  Dr.  M'Crie  regards  sa 

the  earliest  academical  institution  in  Scotland.  The  troth* 
however,  seems  to  be,  that  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St  An- 
drews, and  Bishop  Elphinstone  of  Aberdeen,  only  enlarged 
the  circle  of  the  sciences  taught  in  those  cities,  and.  by  the 
regal  and  papal  grants  which  they  obtained,  gave  unity  and 
influence  to  the  university  labours.  Accordingly,  though 
the  papal  confirmation  of  the  university  of  St.  Andrews 
was  obtained  only  in  1413,  yet  that  same  year  no  less  than 
thirteen  persons  were  made  Bachelors  of  Arts  (M'Crie'e 
Melville,  vol.  i.  p.  212),  though  an  interval  of  but  two  years 
had  passed  since  Wanllaw's  first  foundation ;  and  in  1414 
seven  of  the  above  baehelnrs  were  made  Masters  of  Arts. 
{Id.  ib.'i  For  upward  of  a  century  after  tbat  tint9  the  eon- 
gregations  <tf  the  univeiuty  were  held,  as  they  pn%ably  had 
previously  been,  in  the  Augustine  priory  of  St  Andrews,  no 
college  buildings  having  been  at  ^t  nrntemplated  for  Uie 
universitj'of  St.  Andrews,  any  more  than  £ff  that  of  Glasgow, 
or  indeed  many  other  universities,  not  excepting  that  of 
Paris,  the  great  prototype  of  those  institutions. 

In  1328  Bane  was  chosen  Bislwp  of  St.  Andrews  by  free 
election  of  the  canons ;  but  being  himself  at  the  court  of 
Rome  at  the  time,  he  obttuned  the  e{Msoopate  by  the  colla- 
tion of  Pope  John  XXII.,  before  an  account  of  the  election 
arrived.  He  was  bishop  in  1329,  and  that  year,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  sum  of  200  marks,  he  granted  a  charter 
of  favour  and  protection,  with  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  existiM  immunities,  to  the  priory  of  Coldingham.  (Ghal- 
men's  CaMkmia,  vol.  iL  p.  326.)  In  1331  he  set  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  King  David  IL,  and  was  soon  after 
constituted  Lord  Chamberlau  of  Sootland.-r-then  an  oflBeer 
of  ^preat  importance,  and  vested  with  large  powers  both 
ministerial  and  judicial.  He  died  22nd  September,  1332, 
at  Bruges,  whither  he  had  fled  on  the  success  <rf  Edward 
Baliol.  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Eckabot. 

BANFF,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  and  always  pro- 
nounced. BAMFF,  a  royal  burgh  and  the  (^ief  town  of  the 
county  of  Banff,  in  Scotland,  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Deveron,  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  into  the  M(n-ay  Frith.  It  is  125  miles  nearly  due  north 
of  Edinbui^h,  and  39  N.W.  of  Aberdeen.   The  distance 
from  Edinbu^h  by  the  road  is  165  miles,  and  from  Aber- 
deen 46.   With  the  latter  town  it  carries  on  an  extensive 
intercourse.  Banff  is  generally  admired  by  strangers  for 
neatness  of  its  appearance.  It  has  several  well-built  streets, 
which,  though  somewhat  antiqnated  m  their  style  of  building, 
are  remarkable  for  thdr  cleanness.  It  was  erected  into  a  royal 
burgh  in  the  year  1372  by  RobertIL  The  privileges  which, 
were  granted  to  it  ln[  that  King  were  confirmed  by  James  VI. 
and  Charles  II.   The  tradition  tlut  Uie  place  was  made  a. 
royal  burgh  by  Canmore.  b«ng  unsupported  by  evidenoe  of 
any  kind,  is  discredited  by  the  more  intelligent  inluil»tanta. 
It  had  once  a  castle  of  considerable  importance,  the  remains 
of  which  still  exist.   It  was  a  constabulary,  long  under  the 
hereditary  government  of  the  family  of  Buchan.  There 
was  also  in  the  town  a  convent  of  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars ;  the  rents,  place,  and  lands  whereof  were  annexoc 
to  the  old  college  <tf  Aberdeen  by  King  James  VI.  in  1617 
Over  the  Deveron  there  is  a  beautifiil  stone  bridge  o 
seven  arches.  The  bridge  commands  a  somewhat  exten»iv< 
and  most  delightful  view,  embracing  Duff  House,  the  aea 
of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  which  rises  out  of  a  beautifiil  gTe«] 
park  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  trees.    Banff  has  a  ver 
handsome  church,  built  iu  1790,  which  accommodates  frox 
1500  to  1800  personx.    The  Episcopalians,  the  Roma. 
Catholics,  the  Seceders  from  the  Church  of  ScotlEmd*  tk 
Wesloyan  Methodists,  and  the  Independents,  have  sev« 
rally  places  of  worship,  but  none  of  tlicse  secte  are  nuub 
rous    Thfl  town  house,  whiuh  wuMtuilt  in  1 798,  has  a  ham 
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aMK  ipLre.  Id  the  same  year  a  new  prison  was  erected, 
^ree»bly  U  the  principles  of  Howard.    There  ia  att  ex- 
ceLlvut  academy  ia  Baunff*.  supported  by  the  funds  of  the 
.  bm^ti,  in  vfaicb  every  elementary  branch  of  education  is 
aught  Tiiere  are  also  several  private  schools*  among 
vbLch  an  tTu  female  boarding-schools.    Some  ^ears  since 
tiicieoti£e  iustitution  was  fonaed,  which,  constderiog  thti 
aim  of  the  ^ce,  has  been  remarkably  pnepennu.  The 
kriMHirof  Banff  is  so  bad  as  to  prevent  many  veuels  from 
tottriDK  it,  and  thia  cireumstanee,  ooniequently,  is  much 
igiast  the  prosperity  of  the  place.   The  principal  exports 
nmtoi  com,  cattle,  salmon,  and  herrings.   The  herring- 
Uiog  for  the  last  few  years  has  been  carried  on  to  a  great 
oteDt,  and  oo  the  whole  with  success.   The  manufactures  of 
Siaff  tre  coafiaed  to  thread,  linen,  stocking,  soap,  and 
kalbe:.  There  are  also  four  branch  banking  establiiih- 
BeolB.  It  has  several  Ubraries.  of  some  extent  and  value, 
bekogiDg  to  various  societies.   Banff  has  a  weekly  mar- 
ket on  Friday,  and  four  annual  fairs.    Like  most  other 
tons  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  suffered  severely  from  the 
iMnielive  floods  of  August,  1829.    Part  of  the  town,  by 
ibcOTetllowingof  the  Deveron,  was  filled  with  water  to  the 
kubl  of  four  or  five  feeL   Several  of  the  houses  were 
nnniuied  and  carried  away,  and  serious  damage  was 
km  to  various  descrqitions  of  property.   In  one  of  the 
tfneb,  three  of  the  horses  which  were  nuining  in  the 
iqal  mul  were  drowned  while  attempting  to  get  through 
dievater.  The  lower  grounds  around  the  mansion  of  the 
EadoT  Fife  were  coveral  with  water  to  the  depth  of  four- 
imfeet. 

Lita  all  other  Scottish  loyal  burghs,  the  town  council, 
vliiclt  consists  of  seventeen  individuals,  was  formerly  self- 
ekoed,  ud  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  town  councils 
of  i^n,  Cullea,  Inveniry,  and  Kintore,  had  the  right  of 
dtttiiig  a  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  The  election 
Bnk  place  in  eacb  of  the  towns  in  rotation.  Since  the 
pnsi&g  of  the  Burgh  Reform  Bill,  the  town  council,  as  in 
the  oUiR  lojal  burghs  included  in  that  act,  are  elected  by 
the  16L  electors,  qualified  under  the  statute,  and  the  pro- 
vost ud  Ibur  magistrates  by  the  oountnL  By  the  Reform 
Act,  the  ueighlwaring  town  (tf  Maoduff  has  been  inoor- 
pnaledirith  Banff,  and  both  made  Ottsbu^i,in  the  election 
Aftowmber  of  parliament  Their  united  constituency  is 
nder  200.  Peterhead,  by  the  same  act,  has  been  added 
i»  tin  Banff  district  of  burghs.  In  1S31  the  population  of 
tlietGvn  and  parish  was  3711. 

Tht  uimber  of  vessels  registered  at  Banff  ia  twenty-four, 

wtieh  seven  are  schooners,  and  the  re^t  sloops  or  smacks. 
7W  UHioa^e  varies  from  16  to  105.  (See  Innes's  Tide 
roiutfor  1834.)  The  Banff  and  London  Shipping  Com- 
ftoj  bive  three  smacks,  with  excellent  accommodation  for 
pMCBgers,  which  sail  regularly  between  Banff  and  London. 
iPauunt's  Tour  through  Scoiland;  Cordiner's  Anti- 
fitui  of  Horih  Brtiain;  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Gentrai 
fjf  Seotiasid ;  Buchanan's  History  of  Scotland ; 
^laitOian  Reports ;  Boundary  Beports.) 

Banffshire,  a  county  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  com- 
^■^nding  the  districts  of  Strathdovem,  Boynie,  Enzie, 
^(■■fittfeD,  Balveaie,  and  part  of  Buchan.  It  was  a  sheriff- 
•mat  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  King  David  I.  It  lies 
«  a  Img  iiope  between  a  range  of  the  Ghrampian  Hills  and 
"tlibny  Frith.  It  is  bounded  on  the  ea»t  and  south-east 
^^wrdeeo^iire,  on  the  west  by  Morayshire,  and  on  the 
^  bjf  the  Moray  Frith.  Its  length,  from  east  to  west,  has 
Ktnnhouily  stated.  According  to  the  latest  and  most 
l^ve  measurement,  that  part  of  the  county  whkh  is 
"Vdcd  by  the  sea  is  thirty-four  miles  in  length ;  from  its 
'"tbetn  boondary  to  the  head  of  Glen  Avon,  where  the 
^^is  iharpened  to  a  point,  it  measures  fifty  miles. 

Bu£dun  contains  647  square  mites,  or,  exclusive  of  a  small 
covered  with  water,  4 1 2,800  English  acres.    The  face 

*  ^  nnntry  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  snd  dales, 
^  and  rivei3.  For  about  tiiiity  miles  along  the  coast, 
^Hil.  ahich  chiefly  consists  of  sand  and  loun,  is  excel- 
Hnd  pnidoees  heavy  ck)|w.  The  coast  is  mostly  rocky, 
^kt  high.  It  ia  impossible,  fiwn  the  irregmarity  of 

*  wk  ud  mountains,  to  say  how  far  inland  the  good 

the  coast  generally  runs.   It  varies  from  two 
fa)  leven  or  eight  miles.    Here  the  land  is  in  a  state 

*  *^dtest  cultivation.  The  southern  part  of  the  country 
^^'^  oonntainoua,  and  is  consequently  pastoral  rather 
■r*  "PwlturaL  Eren  here,  however,  there  are  many 
^""^wl  feitOe  valleys.   In  the  upper  or  hilly  districts 
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.  there  are  large  tracts  of  land  peculiarly  adapted  for  graKing. 
These  are  for  the  most  part  well  sheltered  with  natural 
wood,  and  abundantly  watered  by  the  rivers  and  streams 
with  which  the  county  abounds.  The  Spey,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest  rivers  in  Scotland,  and  the  most  rapid,  runs  along 
its  western  boundaries,  and  the  Deveron  waters  its  eastern 
confines.  The  Avon,  a  branch  of  the  Spey,  rises  in  Loch 
Avon,  in  the  extreme  south-western  angle  of  this  county. 
[See  Avon.]  InsomenartsofBan&hire,  particularly  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  the  scenery  is  remarkably  picturesque. 

Some  of  the  mountains  in  Banfbhire  are  among  the  high- 
est in  Oreat  Britain.  Of  these  the  principal  are  Cairn- 
gorm, which  is  408U  feet  above  the  level  of^ the  sea ;  Bel- 
rinnes,  which  is  2747  feet  high ;  and  Knockhill,  the  Buck  of 
Cabrach,  and  Corryhabie,  i^ich  are  severally  about  2500. 
Several  of  the  mountains  are  covered  on  their  tops  with  re- 
gular beds  of  moss,  containing  the  remains  of  trees,  plants, 
and  vegetables.  There  are  others  whose  summits  of  granite 
protrude  through  thick  beds  of  gneiss,  which  passesinto  mica- 
slnte.  The  most  common  rocks  in  the  county  are  granite, 
gneiss,  graywacke,  graywacke-slate,  quartz,  sienite,  old  red 
sandstone,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  freestone,  and  limestone  of 
recent  formation.  At  Portsoy,  near  the  coast,  is  a  bed  of 
serpentine,  generally  called  Portsoy  marble.  There  is  aho  a 
species  of  granite  in  the  same  place,  which,  when  pcdished, 
exhibits  various  figures,  some  of  them  fancifully  supposed  to 
resemble  Arabic  and  Hebrew  characters.  In  several  parts 
of  the  county,  lead,  iron,  and  other  minerals  have  been  dis- 
covered, but  in  no  instance  have  they  been  worked.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Keith  Uiere  is  a  Teiii  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony imbedded  in  tluor  spar ;  and  about  a  mile  westward  of 
Banff  is  a  bed  of  blue  clay  containing  various  organic  remains. 
Fossil  fish,  or  ichthyoUtes,  imbeddml  in  nodules,  have  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Banff.  Rock  crys- 
tals and  topazes  are  fotind  on  Cairngorm.  They  were  for- 
merly much  sought  after,  and  brought  a  high  price ;  but  of 
late  years  similar  stones  have  been  imported  from  Brazil, 
where  they  are  so  abundant  as  to  enable  the  merchants  who 
import  them  to  sell  them  at  a  hundredth  part  of  the  price 
often  given  by  lapidaries  for  those  found  on  Cairngorm. 
Honas  or  whetstones  are  procured  in  Balvenie. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  county  are  Banff,  the  capital ; 
CuUen,  a  royal  burgh ;  Keith,  Nevmill,  Dufftown,  Gar- 
denstown,  Portsoy,  Buckie,  and  Macduff)  The  population 
ot  these  places  varies  from  1000  to  3000.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  county  in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  that  has  so 
many  towns  and  villages.  Hence  the  10/.  voters  in  the 
election  of  a  county  member  are  very  numerous. 

The  manufactures  in  Banffshire  are  inconsiderable.  The 
principal  are  weaving,  bleaching,  flax-dressing,  tanning, 
and  distilUng.  The  last  branch  of  industry  has,  for  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  been  carried  on  to  a  very  consider 
able  extent,  and  on  the  whole  with  fair  profits.  The  conse- 
quence has  been  the  almostentire  suppression  of  smuggling, 
which  had  been  previously  very  general  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  salmon-fishing  is  carried  on  successfuUy  in  the  rivers 
Devuvn  and  Spey,  but  especially  in  the  latter.  The  revenue 
derived  from  Uie  salmon-fishing  in  the  Spey  is  8000/.  per 
anniuu;  that  derived  from  the  fishing  in  the  Deveron  is 
200D/.  Fur  many  years  past  considerable  quantities  havo 
been  exported,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  The  herring- 
fishing  is  now  carried  on  along  the  coast  on  a  large  scale. 
In  1815  there  were  only  twolmats,  of  fifteen  tons  each, 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  business ;  but  for  seme  years 
past  the  number  of  boats  of  the  above  tonnage  has  varied 
from  400  to  600.  Perhaps,  with  the  exieption  of  Wick, 
none  of  the  stations  in  the  north  of  Scotland  have  proved  so 
favourable  for  tho  herring-fishing  as  those  in  the  county  of 
Banff.  In  several  instances,  along  tlie  coast  of  Banffshire, 
this  branch  of  industry  has  been  prosecuted  with  great  suc- 
cess ;  while  at  even  oUw  statiou  farther  north  there  has 
been  a  complete  failure.  The  quantity  of  herrings  taken 
in  thia  county  in  1826  was  computed  to  bo  worth  100,000^ 

The  shipping  trade  is  considerable  for  the  extent  of  tho 
county.  It  is  chielly  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Banff,  Mac- 
duff Portsoy,  and  Gardenston.  Tho  exports  principally 
consist  of  grain,  meal,  black  cattle,  swine,  and  other  live 
stock.  The  iEiports  axe,  for  the  most  part,  timber,  coais, 
iron,  &c.  The  exports  of  grain  have  of  late  years  been 
considerable.  In  the  year  ending  June,  1831,  the  quan- 
tity shipped  for  the  London  market  alone  was  65,000 
quarters.  ^  , 
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Asiienltura  is,  in  general,  conducted  on  the  moat  approved 
ffinSples  in  Banfl^hire.  The  Farmers'  Society,  which  has 
now  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  has  contributed  much 
to  the  improved  system  of  farming.  In  the  lower  districts 
of  the  county  the  ftelds  are  well  laid  out,  and  abundantly 
manured.  Some  years  ago  the  bvourite  manure  was  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  bone-dust;  but  the  latter  commodity  having 
of  lata  become  seu-ce  and  dear,  the  formers  were  led  to  re- 
sort to  some  other  kinds  of  manure.  From  the  success  of 
flome  experiments  which  have  just  been  made,  it  ig  believed 
that  kelp,  after  undergoing  a  certain  preparatory  process, 
will  be  found  an  exoellent  substitute.  The  fields,  on  most 
cf  the  large  fkrms,  are  enclosed  either  with  hedges  or  stone 
dykes,  but  generally  the  latter.  Wheat,  barley,  bear,  and 
oats  are  the  kinds  of  grain  cbietly  grown.  The  qusotity  of 
land  which  yet  remains  to  be  brought  under  culture  is  very 
considerable :  its  proportion  to  the  cultivated  land  has  never 
been  satisfoctorily  ascertained.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  county  are  of  opinion  that  one-half  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  brought  under  the  plough.  A  very  large  portion  of  thir 
waste  land  could  never,  owing  to  the  sterility  of  the  soil,  be 
cultivated  with  profit ;  bnt  there  are  very  large  tracts  which 
would  amply  repay  the  capital  embarked  in  bringing  them 
into  cultivation.  The  spirit  of  agricultural  enterpnM  has 
extended  itself  so  rapidly  of  late,  uat  the  quantity  of  arable 
land  is  nearly  doable  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  AU 
farms  which  are  of  any  extent  are  under  a  regular 
rotation  of  cropping.  The  average  size  is  from  100  to  200 
arable  acres,  with  a  certain  auantity  of  moorland  or  pasture, 
which  varies  according  to  tiie  part  of  the  county  in  which 
the  tUto»  are  situated.  In  the  district  along  the  sea-coast 
there  is  very  little  m^wrlapd  or  pasture  ;  but  on  a  form  in 
the  mountainous  partSi  the  uncultivated  land  which  is 
capable  of  cultivation  is  often  nearly  as  large  as  the  arable 
land  itself.  The  rent  per  acre  is,  on  an  average,  about 
twenty-two  shillings.  The  leases  are  generally,  as  is  the 
ease  mroughout  the  north  of  Scotland,  for  a  term  of  nineteen 
years.  A  few  individuals  hold  their  leases  for  life.  The 
cattle  and  stock  of  every  kind  are  of  the  beat  breeds  that  can 
be  procured. 

The  lands  in  the  county  ore  almost  all  under  entail,  which 
greatly  intwferes  with  its  improTentent.  The  piincipal 
jtroprietors  are  the  JDuke  of  Gordon,  the  Bod  of  Seafleld* 
and  the  Earl  of  fife. 

The  climate  is  variable.  Along  the  coast  it  is  diy  and 
genial,  and  the  crops  consequently  ripen  well;  but  in 
ue  mountatnoos  districts  the  climate  is  cold  and  humid, 
and  ttie  harvest  in  those  parts  is  therefore  late.  It  is  con- 
sidered an  early  season  when  the  harvest  is  completed  in 
the  uppor  districts  by  the  middle  of  October. 

In  the  Enzie,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  the 
great  body  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholics;  but 
taking  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  generally,  perhaps  a 
fourth  part  of  them  do  not  belong  to  that  persuasion.  In 
some  of  the  upper  districts  the  Gaelic  language  is  spoken, 
but  not  generally. 

Along  the  sea-coast,  which  is  much  indented,  and  has 
general^  a  bold  and  precipitous  character,  the  inhabitants 
are  well  supidied  with  coals ;  bnt  the  expense  of  inland 
eaniage  puts  it  beyond  the  means  of  the  population  in  the 
higher  districts  to  procure  this  species  of  ftiel :  they  are 
consequently  obliged  to  use  peat. 

In  Banffshire  there  are  numerous  noblemen's  and  gentle- 
men's seats.  The  principal  are,  Gordon  Castle,  and  Glen- 
Qddich,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon;  Duff  House, 
Rothiemay,  and  Balvenie  Castle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Fife  (this  last  belonged  to  a  family  of  Douglas) ;  Banff 
Castle,  Cullen  House,  and  Raunas,  the  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Seafield ;  Birkenbog  and  Forglen  Castle,  belong- 
ing to  Sir  George  Abercromby,  Bart. ;  and  the  Castle  of 
.  Bo1  iiarm,  one  of  the  castles  of  the  powerfiil  family  of  De 
Moravia ;  the  elder  branch,  having  conquered  Sutherland, 
became  earls  of  that  name,  from  whom  the  present  Duchess- 
Countess  of  Sutherland  is  bneally  descended :  it  is  now  the 
prc^rty  of  JSr,  Macdonald  Orant,  Some  of  these  are  mag- 
ni^nt  mansions,  and  their  appearance  is  greatly  improved 
by  the  beautifol  parks  and  plantations  with  which  they  are 
surrounded. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  are  very  numerous  in  Banff- 
shire. Near  GuUen  are  the  ruins  of  the  antient  Castle  of 
Findlatnr,  which  stood  on  a  high  rock  projecting  into  the 
sea.  It  was  seized,  some  time  in  the  fifteenth  centurv,  by 
the  Gordon  fomily,  bnt  was  restored,  in  1S62,  to  ito  rigbtftu 


proprietors,  by  Queen  Mary.  There  are  traces  of  oAe/ 
castles  at  Deskford,  Galval,  Balvenie,  &c.  The  churches 
of  Mortlich  and  of  Gamrie  are  also  remai-kable  on  account 
of  their  antiquity.  Mortlich  was,  for  about  a  century,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop;  but  King  Davidl.  translated  the  episcepai 
see  to  Oid  Aberdeen,  and,  oa  it  was  formerly  poor  and  ill- 
provided,  conferred  on  it  many  lands.  The  church  of  Gamrie 
is  called  *  the  Kirk  of  Skulls,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
hones  of  the  Norstmeo  who  fUl  in  battle  on  an  adjcHsing 
Aeld,  called  *  Bloody  Bote,*  having  been  built  into  ita  waUs. 
Though  this  ohuroh  was  ereoled  in  the  year  1010,  it  son- 
tinued  to  be  used  as  the  pwisb  place  of  wtwsliip  till  1830,  a 
period  of  820  years. 

lliere  are  several  cturns  or  tumuli  in  the  eountr.  lime 
were  the  plaoes  of  interment  of  the  antient  Caledonisni, 
and  also  of  the  Norsemen ;  for  they  were  common  to  both 
nations.  About  seventy  years  since  a  very  remarkable 
cairn  was  destroyed  at  Kilhillock.  It  was  sixty  feet  in 
diameter,  and  sixteen  in  height.  On  breaking  open  the 
cairn,  a  stone  coffin  was  found,  which  contained  the  skeleton 
of  a  human  body,  quite  complete,  lying  at  full  length. 
Beside- the  skeleton*  was  a  deer's  horn,  which  Pennant 
conjectures  to  have  been  svmboKcal  of  the  fovourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  deceased.  There  is  a  number  of  cairns  on 
the  Cotton  Hill,  wbieh  some  antiquarians  think  were  erected 
in  memory  of  the  Scots  who  were  slain  in  the  battle  with 
the  Danes  which,  aoeording  to  Buchanan,  was  fought 
in  the  ne^hhourhood,  and  in  whidi  the  Nwsemen  were 
completely  defbated  by  Indulf,  King  of  Scotland.-  Muiy 
other  places  in  the  county  are  pointed  out  atwfaieh  im- 
portant battles  were  fought  between  the  Soots  and  Norse- 
men in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  CMitwies ;  at  which  period 
the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith  were  constantly  infested  by 
these  northern  adventurers. 

Banffshire  has  given  birth  to  a  number  of  diattngutshed 
men.  Archbishop  Sharp  was  born  within  a  mile  of  the 
capital  of  the  county,  where  bis  ancestors  had  resided  for 
some  centuries.  George  Baird  of  Auchmeddan,  who,  as 
sheriff  of  the  county,  distinguished  himself  in  the  Ume  of 
the  Covenanters ;  Thomas  Ruddiman,  the  grammarian  ; 
Walter  Goodall,  the  well-known  defeB<ter  of  Queen  Mary ; 
and  James  Fergtuon,  the  astronomer,  were  all  bmn  in  the 
county  of  Banff 

BanfiMure  is  diTided  into  twen^-fonr  parishes  each  of 
which  has  its  own  schoolmaster,  churefa,  and  clergyman. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  county  formeHy  belonged  to  the 
rich  and  extensive  province  of  Moray.  Part  of  it  is  now  in 
the  synod  of  Moray,  and  the  remainder  belongs  to  the  synod 
of  Aberdeen. 

The  parochial  schoolmasters  of  Banffshire,  with  those  of 
the  adjoining  counties  of  Elgin  and  Aberdeen,  have  lately 
had  an  unexpected  addition  of  nearly  36/.  per  annum  made 
to  their  incomes  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Dick,  of 
London.  This  gentleman,  having  been  bom  in  the  county 
of  Elgin,  partly  educated  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  partly 
in  thittof  Aberdeen,  and  having,  entirely  through  the  means 
of  his  education,  raised  himself  ftnm  the  most  humble  cir- 
cumstances to  (^ulenoe,  left  the  whole  of  his  futune,  at  his 
death  in  1837,  to  the  parochial  schoolmasters  of  these  three 
counties.  The  amount  of  the  bequest  was  130,000/.,  which» 
in  terms  of  the  deceased's  will,  baa  been  invested  in  the 
fUnds  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  The  parochUl  school- 
masters of  these  counties  are  consequently  better  provided 
for  than  those  of  any  other  county  in  Scotland.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  this  bequest  will,  in  its  consequences, 
be  advantageous  or  otherwise. 

The  gross  rent  of  BanSihire,  acciH^ing  to  the  assessment 
in  1811  for  the  property-tax,  was,  for  land,  79,396/.  3«.  4ef., 
and  for  houses,  5614/.  29.  The  county  sends  a  member  to 
Parliament.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Bill,  the  ri^ht  of 
election  was  vested  in  51  freeholders.  The  constituency  is 
now  about  400.  In  1831  the  population  was  48,604,  oi 
whom  22,743  were  males,  and  25,816  were  females.  This 
population  was  an  increase  of  6000  since  1881,  and  of  nearly 
12,000  since  1811.  Previous  to  this  last  date,  the  popu- 
lation at  the  county  was,  for  many  years,  almost  stationary 
in  amount. 

The  county  of  Banff  was  ooo  of  the  few  Scottish  shtrei 
the  sheriff&hip  of  which  had  not  become  wholly  hereditarj 
at  the  date  of  the  Jurisdiction  Act  The  first  sherifF  uSim 
that  time  was  Mr.  Robert  Pnngle  of  EdgeBftld,  He  oun 
tinued  in  office  till  1 754,  when,  beiiig  made  p.  lord  of  session 
he  was  suooeedad  bv  Mr.  DaraUJRoss  of  Anhornlla,  wh> 
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ibo  vu  nltimaMiy  raised  to  beneh  of  the  bum  court. 
For  the  last  seventy  yem  the  ^eiifihip  of  the  county  has 
been  in  tiie  &mily^  of  Ui^ohart  of  Bf  eldnini,  the  pieient 
iheriff  hsrin^,  in  1784.  aueeeeded  hit  hther,  mo  vm 
twenty  years  in  the  ofllce. 

(Boehanan's  History  of  Scotland ;  Guthrie's  Hitittry  «/ 
Smtlnd;  Pennant'a  Ttntr ;  Douglas's  Journey  through 
iheXortkof  Scotland;  Shaw's  Hi0tory  of  the  Province  of 
Morof  ;  SLr  John  Sinclair's  General  Report  of  Scotland; 
Rev.  Charles  Cordiner's  Antiquitiee  of  North  Britain; 
Beauties  of  Srotland;  Parhamenttery  Retume,  &c.) 

BANGALORE,  or  BAN6ALURA,  en  important  forti- 
fied towTi  in  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Mysore,  siteateii 
in  12°  sr  N.  lat.,  77"  S8'  B.  long.   This  city  was  founded 
Inring  the  reifcn  of  Hyder  Ali,  the  Mohammedan  sovereign 
Mysore,  and  during  the  continuance  of  his  judicious  go- 
nmment  it  became  a.  place  of  eonsiderabte  importance, 
njoyini^  an  e^ctennve  trade  and  containing  numerous 
nnia&ctures.    As  a  fbrtRss.  Bangalore  was  a  place  of 
nnestrongdi.   The  IbrtiRcations  were  regular,  and  cnn- 
stmeted  of  solid  materials,  sumunded  by  a  deep  dircli  cut 
m  the  solid  rock,  and  by  a  spacious  placis.   The  fori  is  now 
is  rains,  having  been  Sestrcfj  ed  by  Trppoo  Sultan  after  he 
famd  it  incapable  of  resistingthe  scientific  end  impetuous 
rttoelB  of  European  troops.   Tfee  only  good  building  within 
(be  walls  of  the  fortress  was  the  palace,  or  mahal.  This, 
although  bnilt  of  mud,  was  not  without  some  degree  of  mag- 
mSoenee.   It  has  lately  served  as  quarters  for  the  officers  of 
■n  European  regiment.    The  ruins  of  the  mud  wall  that 
encksed  the  small  village  which  occupied  the  place  before 
Hyder  founded  the  city  of  Bangalore  are  still  visible  in  the 
centre  of  the  fi>rt.   The  town  is  built  about  two  miles  from 
Ae  fiirti&cationa. 

IV  decline  of  its  prosperity  began  during  the  early  part 
of  the  mgn  of  Tlppon.  who,  being  unfriendly  to  the  govern- 
ments at  An»t  and  Hyderabad,  prohibited  his  subjects  at 
^ngalore  from  maintaining  any  commercial  intercourse 
with  those  places.  He  afterwards  sent  large  quantities  of 
to  Bangalore,  and  these  he  forced  the  merchants  to 
pmvhose  at  high  prieeSi  by  which  oppreKsions  he  caused 
many  of  the  more  wealthy  inhabitants  to  lea\*e  the  city.  In 
1791  Lord  Cornwallis  took  the  fort  of  Bangalore  by  assault, 
ind  the  town  was  on  that  occasion  plundered  by  the  soldiers. 
Wten,  shortly  after,  the  English  witlidrew,  Tippoo  encou- 
ngei  many  of  those  inhabitants  to  return,  whom,  by  his 
c^)fRV45toBs  he  had  previously  driven  away,  promising  them 
privileges  and  protection  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  succeeded 
la  this  object  than  he  surrounded  the  town  with  his  troops, 
toA,  under  the  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  had  been 
friendly  to  the  English,  he  lud  them  under  such  heavy 
caatribntions,  that  even  the  women  were  obliged  to  part 
vi&  their  most  tritling  omankents. 

After  the  death  of  Tippoo,  when  the  territory  of  Mysore 
»»  placed,  by  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  now 
ni^Dg  Hindu  Rqjah  or  Gurtur,  Krishna,  then  a  minor, 
ud  with  whose  (government  the  Company  entered  into  a 
fdsidiary  treaty,  the  population  asain  increased,  merchants 
Wkei  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  its  manu&ctures  revived 
tboQf^  the  confidence  insi^ed  by  the  protection  of  the 
Bntish  government. 

The  town  contains  a  large  proportion  of  good- sized  houses. 
TVvbole  of  the  buildings  are  composed  of  the  red  earth  of 
'he  conatry,  and  covered  with  tiles.  Adjoining  tho  town  are 
cneosire  gardens,  made  by  Hyder  and  Tippoo.  These 
Eudns  are  divided  into  square  plots  separated  by  walks, 
tke  tides  of  which  are  ornamented  by  fine  cypress  trees. 
Tbe  pkts  are  mostly  filled  with  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  a  se- 
fmie  square  beinj;  albtted  for  each  kind  of  planL  Thus, 
■tpiot  is  filled  with  rose-trees,  another  with  pomegranates, 
)*3  K  forth.    In  some  parts  ot  the  garden  laid  out  under 
orfcrs  of  Tippoo,  the  surface  is  nearly  covered  with 
*><oary,  leaving  only  spaces  through  which  tho  trees  are 
*»»e<i'tD  erow.    The  cypress  and  vine  grow  luxuriantly  in 
^tiiniatc  of  Banfralore,  and  the  apple  and  peach  both  bear 
^■t  It  is  thought  that  the  oliVe,  and  other  planW  of  the 
^**"t»onld  succeed  in  this  spot,  which,  from  its  elevi\tcd 
fffi^*  (nearly  .1000  feet  above  tho  le\'el  of  the  sea),  enjoys 
"'fiijte  (Violate.    For  the  same  reason,  invalids  are 
"""^Bel  to  r«pair  to  Bangalore  from  other  parts  of  ihe 
'"^(tHindustan,  and,  except  in  vpry  se^'ere  cases,  derive 
^^'■■tvnain  benefit  from  the  change. 

^■bbitants  are  mostlv  Hindus ;  but  many  Moham- 
^'^^  MM  memben  of  vhoBe  familiee  wen  attached  to 


the  iervtoe  of  the  late  snltaas,  omtimie  to  retide  in  the 
town,  where  they  ars  one  after  another  betakioR  thedbelvet 
to  oonimenial  pursuits. 

From  its  cenUral  fMMition,  Bangakn  has  routes  paasiog 
through  tt  in  every  direction,  which  eiraamstenca  gives  to  it 
considerable  inipottaiiee,  both  potttiBBUy  and  as  a  trading 
station.  Its  merchants  earry  on  eommercial  dealings  with 
every  part  of  the  south  of  India.  The  prindpid  article* 
which  enter  into  this  comineroe  ate  salt,  sugar,  betd-nut, 
spices,  metals,  dyeing-stuA,  nw  silk,  and  cotton  wo<ri. 
Many  of  these  articles  an  imparted  for  the  use  of  its  manu- 
facturers. The  tissues  woven  here,  both  of  silk  and  ootfeon, 
are  almost  entirely  retained  for  the  osavf  the  district.  The 
silk  goods  are  mostly  of  a  rich  texture.  The  spinning  of 
cotton  is  all  performed  by  women,  who  carry  their  yarn  to 
a  weekly  market  for  sale  to  the  weaveti. 

The  populatioit  of  the  city  was  estimted,  in  1805,  to 
amount  to  40,4)00  souls.  The  travelling  distances  ate,  flpom 
Bangalore  to Seringapetam,  74  miles;  toMadrw,  21SBiles; 
to  Hyderabad,  S&l;  and  to  Poonah,  5^1  miles. 

(Hamilton's  Jbnrney  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Mm- 
lobar;  RenneH's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hindustan;  MiH'e 
History  of  British  India;  Report  of  Committee  Hemm 
of  Commons,  in  1B32,  on  the  Affiiirs  of  India.) 

BANG  KOK,  the  present  capital  of  tbt  kingdom  of 
Siam.  on  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river  Menam,  about  thirty  miles  ftom  its 
mouth,  near  the  Mth  parallel,  and  somewhat  more  than  ten 
minutes  to  the  east  of  the  1 00th  meridian. 

It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and  consists  property 
of  three  parts,  the  floating  town,  the  town  itself,  and  the 
royal  palace.  The  first  presents  the  most  curious  view  to 
Europeans ;  both  banks  of  the  river  are  lined  by  eight,  ten, 
or  more  rows  of  floating  houses,  whieh  oocapy  the  whole 
length  of  the  town,  amounting  to  three  or  four  miles.  These 
hoiues  are  built  ef  boards  only,  and  are  of  a  neat  oUon* 
form.  TVnrards  the  river  they  are  provided  with  eoverei 
platforms,  on  which  numerous  articles  of  netohandise  are 
displayed,  as  fhiit,  rice,  meat,  &c.,  so  that  this  portion  of 
Bang  kok  mav  be  called  a  floating  bazaar,  in  which  all  the 
various  products  of  Clhina  and  of  the  country  are  exposed 
for  sale.  The  houses  rest  on  bamboo-rafts,  which  at  each 
end  are  fastened  to  long  bamboos  driven  into  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  The  inhabitants  are  thus  enabled  to  move  from 
place  to  place  as  convenience  may  command.  The  houses 
themselves  are,  in  general,  very  small,  consisting  of  one 
floor,  with  a  principal  centre  room,  and  one  or  two  smiUl 
ones  ;  the  centre  is  open  in  front  for  the  disnlay  of  their 
merchandise.  The  houses  are  fr3m  twenty  to  tliirty  feet  in 
length,  and  about  half  that  apace  in  l»eadth.  They  are 
rai^d  about  a  foot  above  the  water,  and  the  roof  is  Uiatched 
with  palm-leavcB.  Every  house  is  furnished  with  a  small 
canoe,  in  which  ttie  occopanto  pay  visits,  and  go  from  place 
to  place  to  transact  their  business.  Almost  all  the  houses 
seem  to  be  occupied  by  merchants  and  tradespeople,  as  shoe' 
makers,  tailors,  &c.  At  all  hours  of  the  day  boats  are  seen 
passing  and  repassing  between  the  rows  of  houses  and  on 
the  open  part  of  the  river,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
width.  These  small  boats  are  so  light  and  sharp  in  their 
form  that  they  ascend  with  ease  against  the  stream.  The 
form  of  the  houses  in  this  part  of  the  town  is  chiefly  Chinese, 
and  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  them  are  occupied  by  that 
nation. 

The  land  portion  of  the  city  extends  on  both  sides  of  the 
river  to  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  but  especially  on 
the  left  bank.  It  is  entirely  built  of  wood,  except  the  palaces 
of  the  king,  the  temples,  and  the  houses  of  some  of  the 
ministers,  whi(^  are  constructed  of  bricks  or  with  mud  walla. 
The  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  cheapness  of  the  materiala 
used  in  building,  and  the  little  propca^y  which  tho  natives 
possess,  render  them  indifferent  to  the  destructive  ravages 
of  fire.  From  the  great  length  which  the  city  occupies,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a  place  of  vast  extent ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  houses  rarely  extend  more  than  one  or 
two  hundred  yards  from  the  river,  and  much  of  this  space 
is  occupied  by  fruit-trees.  The  houses  are  built  on  posts 
driven  into  the  earth  and  raised  above  the  bank—  a  precau- 
tion rendered  necessary  by  the  daily  tides,  and  the  annual 
inundations  to  which  Uie  town  is  exposed.  These  houses 
ore  not  disposed  in  regular  streets,  for  in  this  country  there 
are  few  or  scarcely  any  roads  or  even  pathways,  the  river 
and  canals  forming  the  common  highways,  not  only  for 
goods  but  for  passengers  of  every 
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encrall;  a  small  one,  is  attached  to  each  huiise,  whether 
oatirfg  or  not,  for  the  use  of  the  famtty.  The  few  streuts 
that  Bang-kok  has  are  passable  only  on  foot,  and  in  dry 
veather.  The  houses  themselves  contain  several  smalt 
apartments,  of  which  the  Chinese  always  allot  the  central 
one  for  the  reception  of  their  household  gods.  The  shops, 
forming  one  side  of  the  house,  being  shut  up  at  night,  are 
converted  into  sleeping  apartments. 

The  palace  of  the  king  is  contiguous  to  the  town,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  but  higberuptfae  stream.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  an  island  from  two  to  thrae  miles  in  length,  but 
df  inconstdeiaMe  breadth,  which  is  separated  flxim  the  con- 
tinent by  a  narroirwm  of  the  river.  The  palace,  and  in- 
deed almost  the  whole  of  the  island,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall,  in  some  parts  of  considerable  height,  here  and  there 
fHirnished  with  indifTerent-looking  bastions,  and  provided 
with  numerous  gates.  The  king,  several  of  his  ministers, 
and  the  numerous  persons  attached  to  the  court,  reside  within 
this  space,  most  of  them  in  wretched  huts  made  of  palm 
leaves.  There  is,  in  fact,  but  little  distinction  between  this 
place  and  other  parts  of  the  town,  except  it  be  that  fewer 
Chinese  live  here,  and  that  the  sliops  are  of  inferior  quality. 
The  greater  part  of  the  space  included  by  the  wall  eoMiats 
of  waste  ground,  swamps,  and  fruit-gardens. 

The  town  derives  but  little  architectural  ornament  IVom 
the  public  buildings,  if  we  except  the  temples  and  their 
numerous  spires.  The  palaces  are  buildings  of  inoon- 
sideraUe  size,  in  the  Chinese,  style,  covered  with  a  dimi- 
nishing series  of  three  or  four  tiled  roofe,  sometimes 
(^lamented  by  a  small  spire  more  remarkable  for  singu- 
larity than  {or  beauty.  The  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
temples:  they  cover  a  large  extent  of  ground,  and  are 
placed  in  the  most  elevated  and  best  situations,  surrounded 
by  brick  walls  or  bamboo  hedges ;  their  incloeure  contains 
numerous  rows  of  buildings  disposed  in  straight  lines.  The 
temples  consist  of  one  spacious,  and,  in  general,  lof^y  hall, 
with  numerous  doors  and  windows.  Both  the  exterior  and 
interior  are  studded  with  a  profusion  of  minute  and  singular 
ornaments  of  the  most  varied  description.  It  is  on  the  ends 
of  the  buildings,  and  not  on  the  sides,  that  the  greatest  care- 
has  been  bestowed  in  the  disposition  of  the  wnaments.  A 
lirofusion  of  gilding)  bits  of  looking-glass,  Chinese  basins  of 
vaiious  colours,  stuck  into  the  plaster,  are  among  the  most 
common  materials.  The  floor  of  the  temple  is  elevated  seve- 
ral feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally  boarded  or  paved, 
and  covered  with  coarse  mats.  In  the  central  temple,  which 
has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  is  a  ntting  figure  of  Buddha 
of  gigantic  proportions.  An  area  incloses  this  central  temple, 
and  at  a  certain  distance  from  it  smaller  temples  are  dis- 
posed in  straight  lines,  filled  likewise  with  gilded  figures  of 
Buddha,  for  the  most  part  considerably  larger  than  life. 
Of  these  statues  the  gveater  number  are  made  of  cost  iron, 
others  of  brass,  others  of  wood  or  clay,  and  all  with  studied 
uniformity.  In  a  separate  apartment  the  sacred  library  is 
preserved.  Without  the  inclosure  are  the  cells  of  the  tola- 
poius,  or  priests,  which  are  wooden  structures  raised  on 
^lats,  and  extending,  in  a  regular  range,  along  the  whole 
lace  of  the  square.  Grawfurd,  in  his  Jowital  qf  an  Embassy 
to  the  Court!  of  Siam  and  Cochin  China,  gives  a  minute 
description  of  the  most  extensive  of  these  temples,  the  IVah- 
chet-tap-pon,  or  Temple  of  the  People. 

One  or  more  spires  would  appear  to  be  a  necessary  part 
of  every  Siamese  temple.  The  great  temple  described  by 
Crawfurd  had  twenty-one.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
called  Prah-cha-di,  or  the  Roof  of  the  Prah,  or  Lord,  which 
ill  Ceylon  are  named  Dagoba.  They  are  a  solid  building  of 
masonry,  without  aperture  or  inlet  of  any  sort,  generally 
built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  some  temple;  but  they  aro 
not  themselves  a  place  or  object  of  worship,  and  are  always 
distinct  from  the  temple  it»elf.  In  their  origin  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral  monuments,  and  destined 
to  commenuurate  either  the  death  of  Buddba  or  his  trans- 
latiwi  to  heaven.  The  Prah-ehardt  of  the  large  temple  has 
a  light  and  handsome  appearance.  The  lower  part  consists 
of  a  series  of  dodecaheond  terraces,  diminishing  gradually 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  height,  where  they  are 
succeeded  by  a  handsome  spire,  fluted  longitudinally,  and 
ornamented  with  numerotu  circular  mouldings.  The  minor 
ornaments  are  numerous,  and  towards  the  summit  there 
is  a  globe  of  glass.  The  height  of  this  singular  monument 
is  stated  to  be  I6'i  feet. 

Bang-kok  is  mther  to  be  considered  as  a  Chinese  colony 
than  as  a  Siamese  town ;  for  by  fai*  the  greatest  numb^ 


of  inhabitants  are  Chinese  and  their  descendants.   This  U 
partly  to  be  attributed  to  its  being  a  sea-port  situated  on 
a  large  river  in  a  low  country,  but  still  more  to  its  origiu, 
which  is  of  modern  date.    When  the  antient  capital  of  the 
empire  was  taken  by  the  Burmese  in  1760,  and  the  ruyul 
family  was  nearly  destroyed,  a  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Pia-toc,  either  himself  a  Chinese,  or  of  Chine!>e  extraction, 
put  an  end  to  the  existing  anarchy,  and  asi«nded  the 
throne.  He  chose  Bang-kok  for  his  residence.  Previous  to 
Pia-tac's  time  it  had  been  of  little  -importance,  and  noted 
diiefly  for  the  excellence  <£  its  fruits,  which  were  sent  in 
great  abundance  to  Yuthia,  or  Judia,  at  that  time  the  cap- 
tiU  of  Siam.  and  situated  considerably  higher  up  the  river 
Menam.   Pia-tac  favoured  his  countrymen,  who  settled  in 
great  numbers  in  Bang-kok;  and  though  Pia-tac  was 
afterwards  killed,  and  a  Siamese  dynasty  followed  on  the 
throne,  they  maintained  themselves  at  this  place.  Finlay- 
son,  in  1822,  thought  that  their  number  exceeded  three- 
fuurths  of  the  population ;  and  a  more  modern  account, 
which  is  said  to  be  founded  on  a  census,  gives  to  this  town 
a  population  of  401,300  inhabitants,  of  whom  310,000  are 
Chinese,  and  50,000  more  of  Chinese  extraction,  while  the 
Siamese  amount  only  to  8000.    Besides,  there  are  1000 
Cochin  Chinese,  2500  natives  of  Camboja,  50U0  of  Pegu, 
16,000  of  Laos,  2000  Blrmans,  3000  Tavoyese,  3000  Malays, 
and  1000  Christians.  The  Christians  are  natives  converted 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the  descendants  of  some  Portu- 
guese settled  in  these  parts. 

The  settlement  of  tlte  Chinese  has  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  empire,  and  to  Bang-kok  in  particular,  where 
they  have  established  iron  manufoctories,  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  mines,  which  are  also  worked  by  them,  is  formed 
into  utensils  of  different  kinds,  which  are  exported  to  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Malays.  Besides  this,  the  manu- 
facture of  tin  vessels  is  very  considerable,  as  well  as  the 
tenning  of  leather.  The  latter  is  not  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  shoes,  which  are  scarcely  used,  but  for  cover- 
ing mattresses  and  for  exportation  toChina.  After  tanning, 
the  leather  is  dyed  red  with  the  bark  of  a  species  of  mimosa. 
Deer-skins  are  chiefly  used,  which  are  procured  in  great 
abundance,  and  also  those  of  the  ox  and  bufialo.  The  other 
manufactures  are  of  littie  importance. 

Bang-kok  is  a  place  id  considerable  trade.  The  Uenam 
river  is  deep  up  to  the  town,  and  even  to  the  anUent  capital. 
Yuthia,  to  which  the  largest  vessels  might  ascend,  but  fur 
the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  has  only  six  feet 
water  upon  it  at  low  tides ;  and  from  February  to  September 
thirteen  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year,  t.  e. 
in  the  seasons  of  the  south-western  monsoons  and  of  the 
rains,  fourteen  feet,  at  high  tides.  Consequently  only  vessels 
of  from  200  to  250  tons  can  enter  the  river.  The  most  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
especially  with  Shanghae  and  the  island  of  Hainan  ;  but 
the  trade  between  Singapore  and  other  places  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  rapidly  increasing.  The  internal  commerce 
with  the  extensive  countries  drained  by  the  river  Mcnam, 
which  is  navigable  for  boats  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
capital,  is  also  very  important.  [See  Siau.}  (Finlayson  ; 
Crawfiird ;  Asiatic  Journal.) 

BANGOR,  a  city  and  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Uweh- 
Gwjrfai,  in  the  county  of  Carnarvon,  in  North  Wales.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  in  a  narrow  fer- 
tile  vale,  near  the  river  Ogwen,  and  not  far  from  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Menai  Strait.  It  consists  of  one 
narrow  crooked  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  with  severa 
openings  from  the  water-side.  According  to  the  Rev.  J 
Evans  {Beauties  of  England  and  IVales,  vol.xvii.)  it  deri%-e! 
its  name  from  ban,  superior,  and  cor,  a  society,  which  mean< 
the  chief  choir.  It  afterwards  received  the  additional  appel- 
lation of  vawTf  great,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  small  villa^< 
of  the  same  name  in  the  county  of  Flint  The  place  is  om 
ofveiT  great  antiquity.  Inland,  following  the  authority  o 
the  Chronicle  of  John  Harding,  says  that  Condage,  i 
British  prince,  here  erected  a  temple  and  dedicated  it  ti 
Minerva.  The  first  authentic  recoros.  however,  respectin; 
Bangor  relate  to  the  sixth  centur)'.  In  525  Deiniol,  oi 
according  to  Pennant,  Daniel,  here  founded  a  college.  Xhi 
building  was  dedicated  to  the  founder,  whose  name  the  pre 
sent  rectory  still  bears.  What  the  original  extent  of  th 
college  was  cannot  now  he  ascertained.  The  college  \va 
raised  about  the  year  550  to  the  dignity  of  a  bishopric,  an 
the  founder  was  appointed  bishop.  The  present  juriadintio 
of  the  biahoprio  embraces  the  wholji  of  Angbsea,  witU 
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vbole  of  Camarrombire,  except  four  parabcs;  fourteen 
puishes  in  Denbighshire,  seven  in  MontgtHUeryshire.  and  a 
part  of  Merionethshire.  It  has  three  archdeaconries — An- 
glcsea,  Ban^t  and  Merioneth.  The  two  former  are  held 
vith  the  bishopric.  Merioneth  is  the  only  archdeaconry  in 
irhieh  offieislties  occur :  this  archdeaconry  only  includes 
Saaxteea  parishes,  and  the  archdeacon  appears  to  have  no 
fttnber  powers  than  '  to  visit  and  receive  the  annual  procu- 
Rtinit.'  (See  WiUis's  Survey  qf  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
8a^.)  Id  the  twentr-sixUi  year  oS  Henry  VIII.  the 
of  the  See  of  »uigor  weiB  valued  at  lill  St.  per 
■nuoni,  or  13 1/.  1 6«.  4d.  dear ;  but  it  is  gesflnUv  supposed 
tba  tbey  are  now  woctii  at  least  1200/.  a  year.  The  officers 
bdu^iog  to  the  cathedral  are  a  bishop,  a  dean,  three  arch- 
deaeoDs,  a  treasurer,  tvo  endowed  prebendaries,  a  precentor, 
lehsBcellor,  and  three  canons,  with  several  others  of  in- 
firiwrsok. 

The  cathedral  founded  by  St.  Deiniol  was  destroyed  by 
ilie  Sums  in  1071  ^  but  was  rebuilt  from  fbnds  collected 
br  a  synod  held  in  1 102  at  Westminster,  for  reforming  the 
draicb.  King  John,  in  1212,  took  the  then  bishop  prisoner 
vhile  officiating  at  the  altar,  but  released  him  on  receiving 
a  hudscHDe  ransom.  It  suffered  sever^  in  the  wars  which 
I  Uoi  place  between  the  Welsh  and  Henr^  III.  in  1247, 
I  udvsa  again  completely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1402,  during 
&  wsr  which  followed  the  revolt  of  Owen  Olendwr.  ■  For 
I  iknt  a  fanndred  jrears  afterwards,  the  insurgents  of  Anglesea 
kept  possession  of  the  bishopric.  Between  1496  and  ISOO 
the  efaoir  was  rebuilt  hy  Bishop  Dean  at  his  own  expense. 
In  1532  the  tower  and  nave  were  erected  by  Bishop  Skef- 
Ington,  which  feet  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription  over 
Aevest  door.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  as  thus 
KbnOt  a  second  time,  are  given  by  Mr.  Rickman  iEteays 
«  GirfAie  Architecture'^  as  fbUovs : — 

LflDgth  of  the  cathedral  from  east  to  west  .  214 
Lei^oftbe  tower  at  the  we^end  .  19 

Length  of  the  nave  or  body  .  141 
Length  of  tbe  choir,  which  extends  entirely  to  the  east 

end  and  begins  beyond  the  transepts  .  63 
<    Length  of  the  cross  aisles  from  north  to  south         .  96 

Bnadth  of  the  body  and  tide  aisles  .  .  GO 
'    Heif;lit<^tfaebody  totheti^oftheroof    .  .  34 

I    Height  of  the  tower      .  .  .  .  60 

Square  of  the  tower  .  .24 

Kdm  Bulkeley,  instead  of  following;  the  example  of  his 
predecessors,  and  improving  the  cathedral,  alienated,  in 

miKh  of  its  property.  He  applied  to  his  own  use  a 
noa^rable  part  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  the  see,  and 
even  sold  the  bells  of  the  cathedral.  For  this  sacrile^  he 
n£,»coTdingto  Godwin,  struck  blind  soon  after  committing 
it-  (See  Godwin,  De  Presulibus.)  The  statement  of  the 
kindness  is,  however,  generally  discredited,  as  there  are 
nctipU  extant  which  were  written  immediately  before  Bulke- 
W»  desUi,  which  happened  on  March  14,  1552.  The 
Bthedial  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  very  good  repair,  for 

it  is  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Warren,  bishop  of  the 
ibo«K.  This  prelate,  early  in  the  pre^enC  century,  ex- 
pended a  large  sum  in  repairing  and  beauti^ng  the  cathe- 
'nL  He  also  buflt  Uieiiarbour,  which  has  prove<l  of  so 
KHxli  benefit  to  the  city.  The  remains  of  several  Welsh 
prineei,  with  tiiose  of  a  number  of  bishops  and  other  dis- 
^Qitbed  ecclesiastics,  lie  within  this  cathedral.  The  tomb 
«f  I^ce  Owen  GrySydd  is  still  in  a  perfect  state  beneath 
usrebed  recess. 

Tbe  bisbop,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  has  the  tmtnediate  ju- 
'i^'^ctun  of  the  city.  The  living  is  not  in  charge,  hut  is  a 
^ionge,  the  patronage  of  which  is  vested  in  the  btshop. 
JleKdiopricis  one  of  the  pooi-est  in  the  country,  but  the 
^^s  ne  illnred  to  hold  some  good  benefices  in  com- 

MMfasi. 

Thebiiliim's  palaoe  stands  in  a  low  situation  below  the 
^Arinl.  In  Pennant's  time  it  was  but  a  very  indiffirent 
**i<^nee;  early  in  the  present  century,  however,  it  was 
1^  improved  by  Bishop  Warren. 
I        ^((or  has  a  free  i^mmar  school,  which  stands  at  a  small 
L      ^sncefiom  the  city.    It  is  a  handsome  brick  building, 
I  eretled  and  endowed  by  Dr.  Jefiry  Glynn,  brother 

I  ''.^ap  fflynn,  about  the  year  1557.  The  endowment  ori- 
I-  only  equal  to  about  60/.  per  annum  to  the  mas- 

■      *'*'.^3i/.ta  the  usher;  but  owing  to  the  improvement 
BDce  taken  place  in  land,  and  the  number  of 
""^sUeh  the  master  usually  has,  the  situation  is  now 


worth  from  350/.  to  400l.  per  annum.  There  are  thn'b 
national  schools  in  the  parish  of  Bangor,  and  an  ftifant 
school  in  the  town. 

Bangor  has  also  an  hospital  or  almshouse,  which  was 
founded  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Dr.  Rowland, 
one  of  the  bishops  of  the  place.  By  that  prelate's  will,  dated 
July  1,  1616,  he  bequeathed  an  estate  in  lands  for  the  erec 
tion  and  endowment  of  an  almshouse,  '  to  acoommodate  six 
poor  old  impotent  single  men,  each  of  whom  shall  receive 
two  shilling  per  weel^  and  annaally  six  yards  of  friese  for 
their  closing. 

In  tbe  year  1809  a  publio  dispouary  was  established 
by  vidontarr  •nibseription,  oalled  '  Tbs  Camarvmishire 
and  Anglesea  Loyal  Dispensary.'  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  committee  appointed  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  the  building,  the  dispensary  was  determined  on  by  the 
gentlemen  assembled  in  Bangor  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  tbe  reign  of  George  III.  Their  object  was  to 
avail  themsdves  of  the  occasion  to' give  a  decided  proof  of 
loyalty  to  the  king,  aud  humanity  to  their  most  destitute 
fellow-subjects.  The  subscription  list  was  soon  filled  up, 
and  a  small  neat  building  was  erected  close  to  the  London 
road.  The  dispensary  supidies  the  poor  with  medieiDe  and 
medical  advice  gratis. 

The  trade  of  the  city  consists  almost  entirely  in  slates, 
which  are  taken  to  Fort  Penrhyn  from  the  quarries  of 
Llandegai,  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  by  means  of 
a  railway  maae  fot  the  purpose.  These  quarries  give  con- 
stant employment  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  workmen,  and 
they  produce  a  large  revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Near  Garth 
Feny,  in  the  Menai  Sb^it,  there  is  a  fishery  of  some  extent. 

Tbe  city  has  three  excellent  inns,  a  market-place,  and 
assembly-rooms.  The  large  inn  called  the  Penrhyn  Anns, 
near  the  city,  was  built  by  Mr.  D.  Pennant,  ^e  present  pro- 
prietor of  Penrhyn  Castie,  near  Bangor.  Tbe  Independents, 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  have  severally  places 
ofworahipinit.  The  appearance  of  the  town  altogether  is 
neat.  Itwasaplaceofgreat  importance  in  antienttimes,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the  rising  ground 
between  the  presentcaty  and  Bangor  Femr,  a  distanoe  of  two 
miles.  Of  late  the  place  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  both 
in  population  and  inportanee,  and  it  is  now  one  the  con- 
tributory boroughs  in  the  Carnarvon  distiiM  for  returning 
a  member  to  parliament,  having  been  added  to  tiw  other 
five  by  the  late  Reform  Act.  Its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and 
the  beauty  (tf  the  situation  and  surrounding  scenery,  have 
brought  it  into  some  irate  as  a  fiuhionable  bi^ing-place ; 
and  since  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Suspension  Bridge 
many  thousand  parsons  have  annually  visited  Bangor.  A 
number  of  houses  have  recently  been  built  for  the  visiters 
in  the  summer  season,  and  many  tastelbl  villas  have  sprung 
up  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  tbe  place.  The  rides  ana 
walks  around  tbe  city  are  numerous  and  pleasant.  Tbe 
great  road  from  Dublin  to  London  passes  through  Bangor. 
It  has  four  annual  fairs,  on  the  5th  of  April,  the  85th  of 
June,  the  16th  of  September,  and  the  38th  of  October,  It 
has  also  a  we^ly  market,  on  Friday,  whioh  ii  remarkable 
for  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  its  provisions :  indeed, 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  cheapest  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  (See  Warner's  Walk  through  WcUes.^ 
Bangor*  is  distinguished  as  tbe  plac«  in  which  arose  the 
weltV  lown  Bangorian  Controversy,  which  caused  so  much 
excitement  in  the  early  pari  of  the  last  century.  That 
memorable  controversy  had  its  origin  in  the  circumstance 
of  Dr.  Hoadly,  then  bishop  of  Bangor,  advancing  some  no- 
tions contrary  to  those  entertained  by  the  Church  respect- 
ing the  Bpirituahty  of  Christ's  kingdom.  [See  Hoauly.] 
Eastward  of  the  city  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  are  the 
remains  of  a  castle,  which  was  erected  by  Hugh,  Karl  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

Among  the  interesting  objects  which  are  seen  from 
Bangor  is  Snowdon.  The  pariah  of  Bangor  is  five  miles 
in  length  and  four  in  breadth.  The  city  is  198  miles 
north-west  of  London,  and  nine  miles  north-east  of  Carnar- 
von. By  the  road  it  is  236  miles  from  Londoiv.  The  papu- 
lation in  1831  was  4751,  of  whom  1983  were  males,  and 
2768  females.  (See  Hiitory  qf  Wales,  edition  of  1697; 
Willia's  Surveif  of  the  Cathedral  Church  qf  Bangor; 
Carlisle's  Dictionary  of  Wales ;  Pennant's  Tour  through 
Wales ;  Camden's  Britannia,  by  (Sough ;  Beauties  qf 
England  and  Wales,  by  tbe  Rev.  J.  Bvans ;  Godwin,  De 
Presulibue;  Warner's  Walk  through  Walee;  Rickman 'a 
Sssajft  on  GotMe  An^ieeture;  PapuhUiOH  R^orte.) 
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BANCfOR,  orBENCHOR,  signifying  the  White  Choir, 
A  borough  and  sea-port  town  in  the  county  of  Down  in  Ire- 
land. It  is  partly  in  the  barony  of  Aides  and  partly  in  that 
of  Castlereagh,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Carrickfergas. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  though  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion is  not  known.  It  was  at  one  time  famous  for  its  abbey 
of  canons,  which  was  founded  hy  St.  Comgall,  a  person  of 
noble  family,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  csentuir.  It  is  said 
tlwt  there  were  3000  res^ot  monks  in  it  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  prospeiity.  Cormac,  King  of  Leinster,  is  reported 
to  have  closea  his  life  in  the  abbey,  in  the  year  567.  It  was 
restored  in  1 120  by  St  Malachy,  having  previously  gone  to 
ruios ;  some  remains  of  tlie  abbey  still  exist  The  town 
was  originally  go^wned  by  a  provost  and  twelve  burgesses, 
who,  before  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment Bangor  has  lately  had  a  pier  erected,  with  a  view  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  deep  sea  fishery,  for  which  the 
place  is  said  to  be  well  adapted.  In  the  paiish,  whieh  is 
called  by  the  same  name,  there  is  a  lead-mine  of  some 
valuo.  which  is  worked  by  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland. 
Loid  Bangor,  the  proprietor  of  the  place,  supports  a  school 
in  the  borough,  out  of  his  own  |Hivate  purse,  in  which  flfty- 
six  girls  are  educated;  and  Lady  Duffien  maintains  a 
sduK^  in  the  parish,  which  gives  a  good  education  to  fijrty 
girls.  Btngor  is  7i  miles  north-east  of  Dublin,  or  114 
miles  by  the  road.  It  has  three  annual  fairs,  one  on  January 
20Ui,  another  on  Mny  1st  and  the  tliird  on  November  22nd. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  1520,  and  of  the  parish  9355. 

BANGOR-ISCOED,orBANGOR-IS-Y  COED,  which 
means  Bangor-below-the-Wood,  a  village  and  parish,  partly 
in  the  county  of  Flint  and  partly  in  the  county  of  Denbigh 
in  North  Wales.  It  is  beautifully  Mtuated  on  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Dee.  in  an  open  and  fertile  country.  Bangor 
^  was  once  the  seat  of  one  of  the  larKest  monasteries  in  Britain ; 
and  according  to  Bede,  the  ecclesiaGtical  historian,  this  mo- 
nastery, which  stood  for  many  centuries,  was  the  first  erected 
in  this  island.  At  <Hie  time  it  contained  24C0  monks,  who, 
dividing  themselns  into  seven  bends  or  companies,  pasKed 
their  time  alternatdy  in  prayer  and  labour.  They  were 
not  only  ^le  by  their  own  industry  to  support  tbemseh-es, 
but  to  giva  large  supplies  of  food  and  dothing  to  the  poor 
of  the  iieighbouibood.  Many  thousands  of  nligions  per- 
sons were  sent  out  from  this  monastery  to  all  puts  of  the 
eountry,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Pelagius.  In  the 
days  of  8t  Aygustiae  the  monks  of  this  monastery  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  zealous  opposition  to  the  usurpations  of 
the  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  deputed  seven  bishops  to  meet 
that  distinguished  missionary  from  the  pope,  for  the  purpose 
of  remonstrating  against  the  undue  power  which  his  holiness 
was  beginning  to  assume  over  them  and  the  churches  of 
Britain.  On  finding  St.  Augustine  both  obstinate  and  in- 
stdent,  tiiey  abruptly  left  him,  and  for  some  centuries  after- 
wards the  monks  of  Bangor  and  their  successors  maintained 
a  purer  system  of  doctrine  and  discipline  than  existed  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe.  If  Beds  may  be  eredited,  St 
Augustine  was  so  enragM^at  the  noble  and  lestduto  stand 
whieh  the  bishops  made  against  the  eneroaebments  on  their 
rights  by  the  [Mpe,  as  to  instigate  Ethdfiid  to  commit  the 
massacre  of  the  monks  which  followed  soon  after.  The 
place  is  flill  of  the  traces  of  this  antient  monasteiy ;  and 
many  curious  fragments  of  ardiitecture  and  other  anti- 
quities are  fl-om  time  to  time  dug  up  in  the  neighbouiiiood. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  about  1000  :  it  is  IGO  mites 
N.W.  of  London. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Pennant's  Tour ;  Carlisle's 
Topographical  Dictionary  of  fVaiet ;  several  volumes  of 
Travels  through  (Vales ,-  Population  Repfyrts  for  1 83 1 ,  &c.) 

BANGOR,  a  post-town  in  the  United  States,  and  capital 
of  the  county  of  Penobscot  in  the  state  of  Maine,  at  the  dis- 
tanoB  of  630  miles  N.E.  of  Washington.  Its  situation  is  {fea- 
sant, and  very  advantageous  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
being  on  the  western  £ank  xiS  the  Penobscot  river,  which 
is  navigable  to  the  town  for  vessels  of  300  or  400  tons 
burden.  It  is  a  small  but  increasing  town,  and  contain  a 
theological  seminaiy,  a  court-house,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. The  theological  seminary  was  incorporated  in  1814, 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  young  men  of  the  Congrega- 
tional denomination  for  the  ministry.  The  number  which 
had  been  educated  since  the  foundation  was  62  in  the  year 
1833,  when  there  were  two  professors  and  six  students.  It 
has  a  library  of  2000  volumes.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  1231  in  18S0,  2002  in  IS8S,  and  2868  in  1830. 


BANIA'NS.  The  word  Banian  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Sanscrit  banij  or  banik, '  a  merchant,  a  trader,'  and  is  the 
terra  by  which  Hindoos  visitin};  foreign  countries  for  mer- 
cantile purposes  are  generally  designated.  We  find  Hindoo 
merchants  noticed  at  an  early  periou  during  the  middle  Ages 
in  several  of  the  most  distinguished  trading  towns  of  the 
East.  Marco  Pdo  mentions  Hindoos  among  the  foreign 
traders  who  visited  the  fisir  of  Tabriz ;  and  in  speaking  of 
Aden  lie  describes  it  as  '  an  excellent  port,  f^ue&ted  by 
ships  arriving  from  India  with  spices  and  drugs.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  wliich  these  commodities  were 
transported  from  Aden  to  Lower  Egypt,  viz.,  first  on 
Arabian  vessels  up  the  Red  Sea,  to  an  Egyptian  se&-poTt 
(Kosseir)  ;  thence,  by  camels,  to  a  place  on  the  Nile  (Kus  ; 
afterwards  to  Kene),  and  from  thence,  on  boats,  down  the 
river  to  Cairo,  and  finally  to  Alexandria.  Indian  merchants 
appear  also  to  have  settled,  during  the  middle  ages,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa  :  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his  first  voyage, 
met  with  several  Indian  trading-vessels  in  the  port  of 
Melinde  (De  Barros,  Axia,  Dec.  I.,  liv.  iv.,  c.  5)  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  information  which  they  afforded  may 
have  been  of  material  utility  to  the  early  Portuguese  navi- 
gators in  discovering  the  passa^  by  sea  to  India.  In  some 
of  the  principal  towns  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  the  Baniana 
appear  to  have  sometimes  formed  a  eonsiderable  class  in 
society,  and  to  have  possessed  much  political  influence.  It 
is  said  that  the  Portuguese  were  driven  from  their  posses- 
sions at  Muscat  through  the  treachery  of  a  Banian,  who 
thus  resented  an  insult  offered  to  his  family.  (Niebuhr, 
Besdireibung  von  Arabien,  p.  297.)  In  1765  there  were 
no  more  than  twenty  Hindoo  merchants  settled  at  Shiraz; 
but  a  new  caravaneerai  was  at  that  time  built  coi  purpose 
to  be  appropriated  to  their  accommodation,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  visit  Shiraz  in  greater  numbers.  Some  Hindus 
are  settled  as  far  to  the  north  and  west  as  Astrakhan.  [See 
Astrakhan.]  (Niebuhr's  Reisebe8ehreibung,SLC.,vo\.  ii., 
p.  270.)  The  Banians  do  not  at  the  present  day  form  a 
distinct  class  or  caste  in  India,  nor  are  they  accounted  as 
such  indie  antient  Hindu  law-codes.  Seme  travellers,  e.g. 
Tavemier  {Voyages  des  Indet,  liv.  iiu  e.  3),  have  used  the 
name  Banian  as  synonymous  with  Vaisya.  the  designation 
of  the  whole  caste  of  merchants,  husbandmen,  and  metdia- 
nics;  but  this  seems  unsupported  by  Oriental  authority. 

BA'NIAS  (navedc,  Stephan.  Byzant.),  a  town  of  Pales- 
tine, situated  at  the  foot  of  a  branch  of  Anti-Libanus,  now 
called  Jebel  Heish,  the  Mount  Hermon  of  Scripture,  which 
was  the  northern  boundaiy  of  the  Children  of  Israel,  and 
the  Paneium  of  the  Romans.  Banias  is  supposed  to  be  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  Dan  of  the  Jews.  Its  name  was 
changed  to  Csesarea  Philippi,  by  Philip  the  Tetrarcb,  son 
of  Herod ;  the  former  part  of  the  name  was  in  honour  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  to  which  Philip  added  his  own  by  way 
of  distinguishing  it  from  the  Ceesaiea  on  the  sea-coast. 

The  modern  village  contains  only  about  ISO  houses, 
mostly  inhabited  by  Turks,  but  there  are  also  Greeks, 
Druses,  and  Arabs;  it  is  a  dependency  on  the  town  of 
Hasbeya,  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  whose  Emir 
nnninates  the  Sheikh.   It  stands  on  a  trian^lar-shaped 

Sieee  of  ground  enclosed  by  the  river  of  Banias  and  the 
ordan.  and  backed  by  the  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
to  the  N.E.  of  the  village,  the  river  of  Banias  takes  its  rise 
in  a  spacious  cavern  beneath  a  precipitous  rock.  Thia 
precipioe  has  several  niches,  in  one  of  which  the  base  of  a 
statueatill  remains;  and  each  of  tliem  had  an  inscription  in 
Greek  characters,  which  are  now  so  nearly  effaced  as  to  be 
unintelligible.  The  largest  of  these  is  within  the  cavern  over 
the  source  of  the  river,  and  probably  contained  a  statue  of 
Pan,  as  the  others  may  have  conteined  similar  dcdicutions 
to  that  or  other  deities.  The  cavern  and  Paneium  (nafctov), 
or  sanctua^  of  Pan,  are  described  by  Josephus  {Jewish 
War,  iii.,  tu,  7),  from  whom  it  appears  that  the  fountain  or 
spring  was  eomidered  as  tiie  source  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
outlet  of  the  small  lake  Phiala.  He  says  that  Philip  the 
Tetrarch  made  the  experiment,  by  throwing  efaaff  into  the 
lake,  which  came  out  at  the  springs  of  Bsniaa.  Around  this 
spring  are  great  quantities  of  large  hewn  stones,  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  Temple  of  Augustos,  built  by 
Herod.  Philip  also  added  greatly  to  the  town :  indeed 
Josephus  {Jewish  War,  ii.,  9,  J)  calls  him  the  founder  of 
Cesarea  in  Baneas. 

Although  these  springs  are  by  far  the  most  copious,  they 
are  not  the  nu»k  distant  from  tiie  Dead  Sea,  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  the  true  source  of  thejwdao,  which  may  b« 
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ab«d  at  tbont  four  mile*  N.B.  of  Baniai,  near  the  foot  of  a 
Bill  etOed  Tel-el-Kadi,  where  there  are  two  springa,  the 
UrgeioTvtuch  forma  st  once  a  river  from  twelve  to  fltteen 
yardi  broad,  which  rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed,  and 
pauing  Muth  of  Baniw,  iomu  a  junction  a  Utile  below 
tliBt  lillige  with  the  river  of  BaDiaa.  There  are  no  ruins 
aboot  thcM  ^rioga,  but  near  them  ii  a  imaU  Tillage  called 
Ettkea.  This  stream  u  still  called  I%an;  and  it  iitaid  that 
tbe  rirer  cf  Bftnias  was  formerly  called  Djour,  whence 
the  name  Jordan.  But  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  'waiA  i» 
Tudtn,  not  Jordan.    [See  Jordan.] 

The  mer     Banias  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tillaee, 
Tben  there  is  a  well-built  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  tlie 
intioit  town ;  but  the  principal  part  of  the  old  town  appears 
to  hive  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  the 
ininsextend  nearly  a  mile  from  the  bridge.  No  walls  remain, 
but  great  qusnttties  of  stone  and  architectural  ftvgraeiits 
m  Kattetta  about ;  there  are  aUo  sume  granite  ojlumns 
atiie.  On  the  south  side  of  the  village  are  the  ruins  of  a 
TNT  itrang  eutle,  aurronnded  by  a  ditch  and  wall ;  several 
I     rfoe  towen  are  suH  standing,  and  there  are  ftve  or  six 
I     pmte  ctiumna  built  in  the  doorway.   PVom  on  Arabic 
I     Bieription,  it  spears  to  have  been  built  about  the  middle 
I     of  the  13^  century,  during  the  crusades.    Abont  fyur 
!     win  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tillajge,  on  an  eminence,  are 
the  ittns  ai  another  castle,  once  evidently  a  strong  fortress, 
ind  maienUy  tmeval  with  that  in  the  village.    It  is  mir- 
ioDn«a  by  a  wall  ten  feet  thick,  and  flanked  with  numerous 
round  tuwera  built  with  equal  blocks  of  stone  about  two  feet 
iqiUR,  snd  has  only  one  gate  on  the  south  side.  Tiiis 
mtle,  which  is  called  the  Castle  of  Banias,  contains  the 
rains  of  many  private  habitations;  and  at  both  western  cor- 
ners there  is  a  succession  of  stron^ty-built  low  apartments 
like  cells,  dark,  Taulted,  and  provided  with  loop-holes  for 
mmquetoy;  there  are  also  four  wells  in  this  castle  full  of 
vater.  Jhe  view  from  this  spot  is  magnidcent,  commanding 
the  beantifiil  and  richly-wooded  plain  of  the  Houle,  with  a 
part  of  iu  lake  in  fhrnt.  and  an  eatensive  range  of  barren 
mountains  (the  branches  of  Anti-Iibanui)  to  the  northward. 
The  eouBtry  is  weH'OultiTated,  and  abounds  in  game. 
Trues  of  an  antient  paved  way  may  still  be  seen ;  probably 
\    the  Raman  road  to  Damascus. 

Banias  is  about  23  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Tyre. 
(Buirkhardt's  Travels  in  Syria ;  Pococke*8  Deteription 
i  (A«  EoMi ;    Seetzen's  Travels ;   Mangles  and  Irby ; 
i    Riny,T.,  15.) 

BANISHMENT,  expulsion  from  any  country  or  place 
the  judgment  of  some  court  or  other  competent  authority. 
The  term  has  its  root  in  the  word  ban,  a  word  of  frequent 
■ttin  the  middle  ages,  having  the  various  significations  of 
I    apQblic  edict  or  interdict,  a  proclamation,  a  jurisdiction  and 
ibe  district  within  it,  and  a  judicial  punishment   Hence  a 
JcnoD  exrluded  from  any  territory  bv  public  authority  was 
I    Kid  to  be  btmJshed— fitumifiw,  in  oannum  ittiHtit.  (See 
I^unni^  roe;  Baimira,  Bmnwn;  Pasquier,  Re^trchet, 
j    PP- 127,  732.) 

I      As  a  pmushmcrat  for  crimes,  compulsory  banishment  is 
I    OBfaHvn  to  the  antient  unwritten  law  of  England,  although 
j    ^ttnttry  exile,  iu  order  to  escape  other  punishment,  was 
noetimes  permitted.  [See  AsJtiaATioN.j  The  crown  has 
*l*a;s  exercised,  in  certain  emergencies,  the  prerogative  of 
't'tniniog  a  snbjecC  from  leaving  the  realm ;  but  it  is  a 
'"xtvn  maxim  of  the  common  law,  that  no  subject,  how- 
t^ti criminal,  shall  be  sent  out  of  it  without  bis  own  con- 
or  by  authority  of  parliament   It  is  accordingly 
^cduid  by  the  Great  Charter,  that '  no  freeman  shall  be 
mkiB  by  tlie  jadgmwnt  of  his  peers  at  the  law  of 

Then  an,  boir«rar»  ncA  wanting  instancca  in  our  history 
IB  ifnnler  exercdsa  of  the  power  of  banishing  an  oh- 
^"Bnt  sol^ect  hy  the  mere  anthority  of  the  crown ;  and 
a  At        of  parliamentary  impesehment  fir  a  misde- 
**uer.  perpetual  exile  has  been  made  part  of  the  sen* 
**ttQftbe  HoDse  of  Ixirdswith  the  assent  of  the  king. 
*^  Sir  Giles  Mompesson's  case,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
'^■ned  bv  Rushworth  and  Selden,  and  cited  in  Comyn's 
^-'^'t.title  'Parliament,'  I.  44.)   It  may  be  noticed  also, 
'^'imiand  Jews  (formerly  regarded  as  aliens)  have,  in 
'J'Mttaancea,  Iteen  banished  by  royal.proclaraation.  [See 

^"^^n&ent  is  said  to  have  been  flrst  introduced  as  a 
piiDi.fcaeu  in  the  ordinary  courts  by  a  statute  in  the  thirty- 
^  ^  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  which  it  was 


enacted,  that '  such  rogues  as  were  dangerous  to  tiie  inferior 
people  should  be  banished  the  realm  ;*  but  an  instance 
occurs  in  an  early  statute  of  uncertain  date  (usually  printed 
immediately  after  one  of  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward  II.), 
by  which  butchers  who  sell  unsound  meat  are  compelled  to 
allure  the  village  or  town  in  which  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted. At  a  much  later  period  the  punishment  now  called 
tauisportation  was  sanctioned  by  the  legislatore,  and  hu 
in  other  cases  been  made  the  condition  on  which  the  crown 
has  consented  to  pardon  a  capital  offence.  In  the  latter 
case,  transportarion  to  Port  Jackson  may  be  truly  described 
in  the  language  of  Cicero,  'Exilium,  non  supplidum,  sed 
perfugium  portusque  supphcii.*  [See  Transportation.] 

Banishment,  in  some  form,  has  been  prevalent  in  the 
criminal  law  of  most  nations,  antient  as  well  as  modem. 
Among  the  Greeks  two  kinds  were  in  use: — I.  Perpetual 
exile  (^4>,  attended  with  confiscation  of  property,  and 
employed  as  a  punishment  for  crimes;  2.  Ostracism,  as 
it  was  called  at  Athens,  or  Petalism,  the  teim  in  use  at 
Syracuse,  a  temporarj'  expulsion,  unaccompanied  by  loss  of 
property,  and  inflicted  sometimes  upon  persons  whose  in- 
fluence, aiiung  either  fttan  great  wealth  or  eminent  merit, 
made  them  the  ol^iects  of  popular  suspicion  or  jealousy. 

Among  the  Romans  there  mre  three  fbrms  of  banish- 
ment:—1.  PglegaHon,  which  was  tiie  mildest  form,  obliged 
the  offender  to  reside  in  some  assigned  place  abroad,  either 
fbr  a  fixed  time  or  for  life,  but  sulyected  him  to  no  other 
civil  disability  or  loss.  Of  this  nature  was  the  banishment 
to  which  we  owe  the  plaintive  poetry  of  Ovid.  S.  Exile, 
or  the  '  interdiction  of  flee  and  water,'  was  a  severer 
penalt}-.  It  prescribed  no  particular  place  of  abode,  nor 
did  it  directly  or  expressly  sentence  the  culprit  to  expa- 
triation ;  but  by  depriving  him  of  every  possible  means 
of  living  in  his  own  country,  it  indirectly  compelled  him  to 
seek  another,  and  eventually  stripped  him  of  the  rights  of 
a  Roman  citizen.  3.  The  last  kind  of  banishment  was  De- 
portatim.  It  was  introdnced  in  niece  of  ^e  interdiction^ 
and  by  itthe  criminal  incurred  all  the  civil  forfeitures  of  exile, 
and  was  usually  conveyed  to  some  remote  island  (see  Tacit. 
Hist.i.  2).  in  which  his  lifh  was  rendered  painflil  by  fetters, 
by  forced  labour,  or  by  the  natural  eftets  of  the  climate. 
Df^rtation  therefore  mflbred  Kttle  from  the  modem  punish- 
ment of  transportation,  except  as  hr  as  regards  the  bealth- 
iness  of  Uie  spot  selected ;  and  it  was  flirther  attended  by 
the  same  consequences  of  civil  death  during  the  continuance 
of  the  term  of  punishment  Hence  it  was  that  the  day  of 
his  return  from  exile  was  called  his  second  birth-day. 
(Heinecc.,  Antiq.  Sam.  Sifntagwu,  lib.  i  tit  16 ;  Digetta, 
lib.  xUiii.  tit  22.) 

BANISTER  is  a  corrupt  term  for  Baluster  [see  Balus- 
txr].  It  is  used  to  e^qiress  the  wooden  railings  inclosing 
the  stairs  of  a  house. 

BANJARMASSIN,  a  district  and  town  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Bonwo,  situated  in  3°  N.  lat,  and 
114°  95'  E.  long.  The  town  is  built  on  the  hanks  at  the 
river  Bai^armassin,  at  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bar  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  except  small  boats,  and 
even  these  can  only  pass  in  or  out  at  certain  states  of  the 
tide.  Beyond  this  bar  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  river 
is  navigable  for  at  least  fifty  miles  from  the  sea.  It  does 
not  appear  that  any  Eoropean  has  ever  proceeded  higher 
up  the  stream.  Vesseb  tiading  to  the  town  anchor  in  the 
harbour  ofTombanjon  (ffTomhomeo,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

In  1614  the  East  India  Company  opened  a  trade  with  this 
place,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  persevered  in  at 
that  time.  In  1 703,  after  some  previous  n^tiations,  the 
Company  sent  Mr.  Allen  Catcbpole,  with  several  other  of 
their  sermnts.  to  settle  a  factory ;  but  hi  1707  the  English 
were  driven  away  by  the  natives.  At  this  time  the  place 
appears  to  haxe  men  subject  to  the  king  of  Cochin  China. 
The  next  trading  with  Baigarmassin  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
peans was  in  the  yw  1736,  when  the  English  East  India 
Company  sent  a  ship  with  presents,  and  asked  permission 
to  purchase  a  cargo  of  pepper.  The  facilities  given  by  the 
native  authorities  on  (his  occasion  do  not  appear  to  l»ve 
l>een  great  for  it  was  not  until  1 736  that  the  ship  was 
enabled  to  leave  the  island  with  a  cai^,  and  the  prices 
demanded  for  the  pepper  were  so  high  as  to  afford  no  in< 
ducemcnt  for  a  speedy  repetition  of  the  adventure.  An 
attempt  at  commercial  intercourse  was  again  made  in  )746, 
when  the  sultan  caused  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  be  kept 
for  some  time  a  prisoner,  and  took  paNeai^^^^|^^l 
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us  a  guard-ship.  In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  sultan  for 
the  monopoly  of  pepper  in  his  dominions,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  conquest  of  Java,  in  1811,  the  English  had 
no  interrourse  with  the  place. 

The  Dutch  settlement  at  Banjarmassin  was  maintained 
from  1747  to  1810,  but  does  not  appear  at  any  time  during 
that  period  to  have  been  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year  it  was  abandoned  by  Mar^chal  Dt^ndels 
in  favour  of  the  Malay  sultan,  upon  payment  by  him  of 
50,000  Spanish  dollars  to  the  Dutdi  government. 

In  1811  Baiuarmassin  was  considered  as  a  dependency 
of  Java,  and  a  British  garrison  was  sent  there,  together 
with  a  resilient  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  settlement  thus  made  was  retained  by  the  Company 
until  1817,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  who,  it  is  un- 
derstood, continue  to  the  present  time  on  fhendly  terms 
with  the  sultan. 

Many  Chinese  reside  constantly  at  Banjarmassin,  whence 
they  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  China.  The  im- 
ports of  the  town  are  principally  of  piece  goods,  cutlery, 
opium,  gunpowder,  and  fire-arms;  the  produce  exported  in 
return  consists  of  pepper,  gold  dust,  wax,  camphor,  spices, 
rattans,  beche-de-mer,  and  edible  birds'-nests.  Some  steel 
of  very  superior  quality  is  also  procured  at  this  place. 

(Stavonnus's  Voyages;  Rames's  Java;  Report  qf  Select 
Committee  of  the  Htmse  of  Lords  on  the  Foreign  Trade  qf 
the  Kingdom,  1820  and  1821.) 

BANK,  in  barbarous  Latin  baneust  literally  signifies  a 
bench  or  high  seat ;  but  as  a  legal  terra  it  denotes  a  seat  of 
judgment,  or  tribunal  for  the  administration  of  justice.  In 
a  rude  state  of  society,  justice  is  usually  administered  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  judges  are  placed  in  an  ele%'ated  situation 
both  for  convenience  and  dignity.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  . 
untient  Britons  were  accustomed  to  construct  mounds  or 
benches  of  turf  for  the  accommodation  of  their  superior 
Judges.  (See  Spelman,  ad  verbum.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  in  very  early  times  in  this  country  there  was  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  superior  judicial  officers  who,  for  the 
sake  of  eminence,  sat  upon  a  bench  or  tribunal,  and  the 
judges  of  inferior  courts,  such  as  hundred  courts  and  courts 
baron,  the  latter  being  analogous  to  the  judicet  pedmei  of 
the  Roman  lav — a  kind  of  inwrior  judges,  whose  duties  are 
not  very  clearly  defined,  but  who  are  expressly  stated  to 
have  derived  their  denomination  a  pedious,  quod  pede 
piano  judiearentnon  pro  tribuneUi.  (See  Calvin  s  Lexicon 
Juridicma,  ad  vocem  Pedanei.) 

In  consequence  of  this  distinction,  the  king's  judges, 
or  those  who  were  immediately  appointed  by  the  crown  to 
administer  justice  in  the  superior  courts  of  common  law, 
were  in  process  of  time  called  justices  of  the  bench,  or, 
as  they  are  always  styled  in  records,  justiciarii  de  banco. 
This  term,  in  former  times,  denoted  the  judges  of  a 
peculiar  court  held  at  Westminster,  which  is  mentioned  in 
records  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  must  therefore  have 
made  its  appearance,  under  the  name  of  bancwn  or  bench, 
not  long  after  the  Conquest  This  cottrt  no  doubt  derived 
its  name  from  its  stationary  character,  being  permanently 
held  at  Westminster,  whereas  the  curia  or  aula  regis  followed 
the  person  of  the  king.  (See  Maddox's  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, la.  539.)  This  institution  was  the  origin  of  the 
modem  (Jourt  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  jud^s  of  that 
court  retain  the  technical  title  of  *  Justices  of  the  Bench  at 
Westminster  *  to  the  present  day ;  whereas  the  formal  title 
of  the  King's  Bench  judges  is  '  the  justices  assigned  to  hold 
pleas  in  the  court  of  the  king  before  the  king  himself.'  For 
many  centuries,  however,  the  latter  court  has  been  popu- 
larly called  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  judges  of 
both  these  courts  have  been  described  in  acts  of  parliament 
and  records  in  gener&l  terms  as  '  the  j  udges  of  either  bench' 
(judices  utriusqitc  band) ;  hut  the  barons  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  have  never  been  denoisinated  judges  of  the 
bench,  though,  in  popular  language,  a  new  baron,  on  his 
creation,  is,  like  the  other  judges,  said  to  be  raised  to  the 
bench. 

The  phrase  of  sitting  in  banco,  or  in  bank,  merely  denotes 
the  sessions  during  the  law  terms,  when  tlie  judges  of  each 
court  sit  together  upon  their  several  benches.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  by  Glanville,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
and  who  enumerates  certain  acts  to  be  done  by  justices  in 
banco  sedentibus.  Days  in  bank  are  days  particularly  ap- 
pointed by  the  courts,  or  imposed  upon  them  by  vaiious 
ftatutM,  when  process  must  be  returned,  or  when  parties 


served  with  writs  are  to  make  their  appearance  in  faV, 
court  The  day  in  bank  is  so  called  in  opposition  to  the 
day  at  Nisi  Prius,  when  a  trial  by  a  jury  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  Nisi  Prius.  [See 

AssiZK.l 

BANK-BANKER— BANKING.  These  three  ob- 
jects are  so  intimately  connected,  that  it  would  hardly  be 

rible  to  give  any  clear  description  of  them  septu^dtely. 
the  term  *  bank '  is  understood  the  estabhshment  for 
carrying  on  the  business  to  be  described;  the  'banker'  is 
the  person  by  whom  the  business  is  conducted ;  and  the 
expression  '  boaking*  is  commonly  used  to  denote  the  sys- 
tem upon  which  tfaat  business  is  managed,  and  the  prm- 
ciples  by  which  it  should  be  governed  regulated. 

In  all  populous  and  civilized  communities,  and  espe- 
cially in  such  as  are  to  any  great  extent  commercial,  the 
business  of  banking  is  one  in  the  proper  understanding  and 
right  conducting  of  which  the  public  generally  is,  beyond  all 
ouer  businesses,  interested.  Errors,  however  grave,  com- 
mitted by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  im- 
porting and  exporting,  or  in  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
^oods,  are  for  tne  most  part  mischievous  only  to  the  parties  ■ 
immediately  concerned,  and  to  those  with  whom  they  may 
individually  hold  commercial  relations.  But  errors  with 
regard  to  the  principles  or  practice  which  should  govern  the 
triule  of  banking,  extend  their  evil  consequences  to  a  far 
wider  field,  and  in  such  cases  the  mischief  cannot  &il  to  be 
felt  in  some  degree  by  almost  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity. 

This  fact  appeus  so  obvious  upon  the  slightest  leRection, 
that  it  must  afford  matter  for  surprise  when  we  consider  in 
how  trifling  a  degree  the  better  informed  among  the  mer- 
cantile body,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  the  business,  have  attempted  to  gain 
any  knowledge  of  the  true  theory  of  banking;  while  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  community,  as  well  those  whose 
station  in  life  rendera  attention  to  matters  of  business  un- 
necessary, as  those  whose  humble  rank  afibrds  them  no 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  extensive 
money  transactions,  with  but  very  few  exceptions  appear  to 
have  considered  the  question  as  one  with  which  they  have 
po  concern.   It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter  at  large 
upon  the  discussion  of  any  ot  those  controverted  points  con- 
nected with  the  theorj'  of  banking,  which  a  fbw  years  aince 
were  agitated  in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  how  lit^ 
the  subject  must  h^ve  previously  been  understood,  since 
[waotieBl,  and,  in  other  respects,  well-informed  men  differed 
most  essentially  upon  some  of  the  most  fVindamental  prin- 
ciples of  that  theory.    In  the  few  remarks  of  a  general 
nature  that  may  be  here  offered,  our  design  will  principally 
be  to  awaken  attention  to  the  subject,  while  by  bringing  for- 
ward some  of  the  more  prominent  fkcts  and  circumstances 
as  they  have  arisen  and  exist,  we  may  be  able  to  afford  that 
degree  of  knowledge  which  will  form  the  best  and  most 
practical  groundwork  for  speculative  investigations,  and  at 
the  same  time  prove  a  preservative  against  the  mischiefs 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  plausible  fallacies. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  subject  of  banks  and  banking 
under  tne  following  heads : — 

I.  A  brief  historical  sketc.h  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  banking. 

II.  An  explanation  of  the  objects  and  |;eneral  principles 
of  banking,  including  a  description  of  the  various 
kinds  of  banks. 

III.  The  history  and  consritution  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  The  art  of  banking,  as  carried  on  by  private  esta- 

blishments and  jtnnt-stock  associations  in  London 
and  other  ports  of  England,  and  in  Ireland. 
V.  A  deKription  of  the  Scotch  system  of  bankinf^. 
VI.  Some  notices  of  the  banking  system  followed  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I,  Historical  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Bemk- 
tn^.— The  vague  notices  which  are  found  in  antient  history, 
both  sacred  and  profane,  connected  with  dealings  in  money 
as  a  separate  business,  appear  to  warrant  Uie  bdief  that 
banking,  in  the  sense  wherein  it  is  now  understood,  was 
but  little  known  or  practised  in  very  remote  periods.  In 
times  when  nations  were  chiefly  engaged  in  pastoral  or  agri- 
cultural  pursuits,  the  trade  of  banking  would  hardly  sugge^l 
itself  to  anybody  as  a  prcAtable  calling ;  and  until,  in  tku 
progress  of  a  communis  towards  ciTiltiation,  the  extent  o. 
Its  commercial  dealings  had  beanaa very  connderablH  vtoui 
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Awld  DC  led  to  ffm  their  attention  to  the  occupation  of 
balitatiiig^  money  operationa  of  the  rest  of  the  mercantile 
commttiii^.  At  first  thia  office  would  doubtleu  be  undei> 
Itkiea  hi  odiers  by  the  more  oon^derable  traders,  and  a 
Anther  pmod  would  elapia  before  it  would  become  a  wpa- 
iile  buBoess. 

It  is  probable  that  the  neoeant^  for  some  such  arrange- 
ncDl  muld  be  first  experieoced  m  consequence  of  the  dif- 
faeot  mights  and  degrees  of  fineness  of  toe  coined  monies 
ui  ballioQ  vbich  would  pass  in  the  course  of  business  be- 
tfften  merchants  of  diflerent  nations.  The  principal  occu- 
mtka  of  the  money  changers  mentioned  by  St.  Matthew, 
If  wboin  the  sacredness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  invaded, 
Wit  doubtless  that  of  purchasing  the  coins  of  one  country, 
utd  paying  for  them  in  those  of  their  own  or  of  any  other 
paopie,  tecordinj^  to  the  wants  and  convenience  of  their  cus- 
Bneis.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  they  exercised  other 
lintctioiis  inoper  to  the  chuaeter  of  bankers,  by  taking  in 
od  lending  out  money,  for  which  they  either  allowed  or 
dwnd  interest  (Matthew  xxv.  27). 

m  bankers  of  Athens  a{q>ear  to  ha>'e  ftiUUIed  most  of 
fle  fimctiDns  belonging  to  the  trade.  (See  Demotihenes 
igmit  JpAobuSt  Or.  1.)  Tbey  received  money  in  de- 
vait  at  one  rate  of  interest,  and  lent  it  out  at  another ; 
atf  admieed  money  upon  the  security  of  goods,  and  lent 
mm  in  me  place  to  be  repaid  in  another.  They  likewise 
dealt  io  fcreign  coins,  and  appear  to  have  occasionally  ad- 
noeed  mcmey  to  the  state  for  public  purposes.  Some  of 
them,  as  we  are  told,  acquired  great  we^th.  In  the  treatise 
nitten  by  Xenophon  on  the  revenues  of  Attica,  we  find  a 
Rmarkable  project  for  the  formation  of  a  bank,  the  sub- 
KTiptioQ  to  which  should  be  open  to  all  the  Athenians. 
Hieobjeet  of  this  project  was  to  raise  a  great  revenue,  by 
ta^ag  advantage  of  the  high  rate  of  interest  then  currently 
|>id  Iw  commercial  adventuxers,  and  which  sometimes 
naebed  the  exorbitant  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent  The 
padsur  of  this  scheme  of  Xenophon,  whicn  was  intended 
u  amlue  the  whole  free  population  of  AUiens  into  one 
peat  -banking  oompany,  could  hardly  have  been  in  agree- 
oent  wah  the  condition  of  a  society  in  which  ibe  element  of 
BMbial  confidence  was  but  scantily  infused.  To  afibrd  a 
tetter  chaoce  success  to  his  proposak  Xenophon  endea- 
nifd  to  engage  the  public  spirit  ot  his  countrymen  in  its 
fanor,  by  suggesting  that  a  part  of  the  great  gains  which  it 
mid  Dot  fail  to  produce  might  be  employed  'to  improve  the 
pvt  ot  Athens,  to  form  wharfs  and  docks,  to  erect  halls, 
■Ebangcs,  warehouses,  market-places,  and  inns,  for  all 
lUi  tolls  and  rents  should  be  paid,  and  to  build  ships  to 
^  kt  to  merchants.'  (Mitfbrd's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
fill 

Tbe  ntccessive  oooquests  of  the  Romans  having  caused  a 
Vett  Ufs      wealth  to  be  accumulated  in  the  imperial 

t  necessity  arose  for  the  establishment  of  bankers. 
Ims  tnden  were  called  indiObrently  by  the  name  of 
■gaifam.  Meiuam,  mionUarii,  and  their  estabtishments 
"i^ved  ibe  name  at  tabertuf  argentaritft  or  tnenaee  na- 
"■Wkr.  The  Roman  government  was  accustomed  to 
bankers  for  the  receipt  of  taxes,  who  in  ao  &r  acted 

^  public  officers  and  were  of  no  further  utility  to 
^  emmuoity.  Other  private  bankers  conducted  money 
^HiBeH  in  Rome  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  that  now  in 
twin  Eunipe.  Tbey  were  the  depositaries  of  the  revenues 
iftbe  wetluy,  who  through  them  made  their  payments  by 
^liite  wders.  They  also  took  in  money  on  interest  from 
*»e,ud  lent  it  at  higher  rates  to  others ;  but  this  banking 
^  does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  repute  in 
^^vhere  a  great  prejudice  existed  against  the  practice 
tfniiag  a  profit  from  the  loan  of  money.  In  the  rei^  of 
^j^iidBs,a  fund  was  created  Iran  the  propnty  t^erimmals 
wMfc  became  fo^eited  to  the  state,  and  out  of  this  fund 
*>s*(n  lent  to  such  citixens  as  applied,  and  who  could 

«<iActety  security  for  the  repayment.  This  system 
^  eoMiBMd,  wi^  some  modifications,  in  the  succeeding 


„  the  middle  ages,  in  which  commerce  and  the 
'"■"hardly  be  said  to  have  existed,  there  could  be 
** (rid open  for  the  banking  business;  but  on  the  re- 
]^4'caimnen»  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  when  the 
*>«i4  Italy  engrossed  nearly  all  the  trade  of  Europe,  the 
a^uu  arose  for  the  employment  of  bankers. 
^^«teeanied  on  their  business  in  the  public  market- 
'"^Wd^aogM*  whwe  their  deahnga  were  conducted 
*  ■Xtt^  whence  Uw  or^in  of  the  word  bank,  from  banco. 


the  Italian  word  for  a  bench.  The  successful  manufbcturiotf 
efforts  of  the  Florentines  brou^t  them  into  eommerci^ 
dealings  with  different  oquntHes  in  Bun^,  and  thence 
arose  the  establishment  of  banks.  In  a  sbivt  tine  Florence 
became  the  centre  of  the  money  tranaaetions  of  every  com- 
mercial country  in  Europe,  and  her  metefaants  and  benkers 
accumulated  great  wealth. 

The  banks  here  mentioned  were  private  establishments. 
The  earhest  public  bank  established  in  modem  Europe  was 
that  of  Venice,  which  was  founded  in  1 1  b7.  This  bank  was 
in  fact  an  incorporation  of  pubhc  creditors,  to  whom  privi- 
leges were  given  by  the  state  as  some  compensation  fur  the 
withholding  of  their  fVinda.  The  public  debt  was  made 
transferable  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  national  debt  of  England  is  transferable  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  the  merchants  to 
make  their  contracts  and  dnw  their  bills  in  bank-money, 
and  not  in  the  current  money  ofthe  city.  [For  an  explanation 
of  this  difference,  see  Aoic]  The  effbct  of  this  regulatim 
was,  that  all  payments  of  that  nature  were  made  by  a  tiansfiv 
ftom  one  name  to  another  in  the  hank-accounts,  of  the 
funds  deposited  tn  its  coflbrs.  This  establishment,  which  was 
always  essentialfy  a  bank  of  deposit  and  not  of  issue,— the 
difference  between  which  lUnctions  will  be  deacribed  further 
on— existed  for  more  than  six  centuries,  or  until  the  sub- 
version of  the  republic  in  1 797.  Its  money  at  all  times  bore 
a  premium,  or  ctgio,  over  the  current  money  of  the  city. 

About  the  year  1350.  the  cloth-merchants  of  Barcelona, 
then  a  wealthy  body,  added  the  business  of  banking  to  their 
other  commercial  pursuits;  being  authorized  so  to  do  by 
an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  which  contained  '\aa 
important  stipulation,  that  they  should  be  restricted  from 
acting  as  bankers  until  they  should  have  given  sufficient 
security  for  the  liquidation  of  their  engagements.  Fifty 
years  after«-ards,  a  bank  was  opened  by  ue  Ainctionaries 
of  the  city,  who  declared  their  public  fhnds  answerable  fax 
the  safety  of  money  lodged  in  their  bank,  which  was  a  hank 
of  deposit  and  drcidation. 

The  Bank  of  Genoa  was  planned  and  partially  organised 
in  1345  ;  but  was  not  fully  established  and  brought  into  ac- 
tion until  1407.  when  the  numerous  loans  which  the  repub- 
lic had  contracted  with  its  citizens  were  consolidated,  and 
formed  the  nominal  capital  stock  of  the  bank.  This  bank 
received  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Saint  Geoi^,  and  its 
management  was  intrusted  to  eight  directors  chosen  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  stock.  As  a  security  for  its  capital  in  the 
oands  of  the  republic,  the  bank  received  in  pledge  the 
island  of  Corsica,  and  several  other  possessions  and  depen- 
dencies of  Genoa.  The  bank  of  St.  Georee  was  pillaged 
by  the  Austrians  in  17-16  ;  and  in  1800,  when  the  French 
were  besieged  in  Genoa,  they  appropriated  the  treasure  of 
the  bank  to  the  payment  of  their  troqw.  Sines  that  time 
the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  has  been  at  an  end :  it 
is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  depout  fbr  money,  and  its 
share-holdera  are  but  ifl-repaid  for  the  robbwies  committed 
upon  them  by  the  assignmentof  a  portion  of  the  revenues 
the  town. 

The  hanks  of  note  next  established  of  which  we  possess 
any  account  were  opened  in  Holland  and  in  Hamburg  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  most  celebrated  of 
these  was  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam,  established,  in  1609, 
simply  as  a  bank  of  deposit  to  remedy  the  inconvenience 
arising  from  the  great  quantity  of  dipt  and  worn  foreign 
coin  which  the  extensive  trade  of  the  city  brought  there 
from  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  bank,  which  was  establiahod 
under  the  guarantee  of  the  city,  received  foretf^  coin,  and 
tlie  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrmsie  ^-alue. 
deducting  only  a  small  per  centage  which  was  necessary  fbr 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage,  and  the  charges  of  manage- 
ment. The  cradit  given  in  the  hank-books  for  coin  thus  re- 
ceived, was  called  bank-money,  to  distinguish  it  fhun  the 
current  money  ofthe  place.  The  regulations  of  the  country 
directed  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or  negociated  at  Amster* 
dam,  of  the  value  of  600  guilders  (about  55/.)  and  upwards, 
must  be  paid  in  bank-money.  Every  merchant  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  keep  an  account  with  the  bonk,  in 
order  to  make  his  ordinary  payments. 

The  Bank  of  Amsterdam  professed  to  lend  out  no  part  of 
its  deposits,  and  to  possess  coin  or  bullion  to  the  full  value 
of  the  credits  given  in  its  books.  The  necessary  expenses 
and  profits  of  the  estabUshment  were  provided  fbr  by  means 
of  certain  fees,  payable  by  the  merchants  upon  opening  ac- 
counts, and  upon  making  transfers,  and  from  smaU  ^im 
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fcr  imgvlaritv.  In  the  aeoount  given  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith 

this  bank,  ne  says,  '  At  Amiterdam,  no  j^int  of  faith  is 
better  established,  than  that  for  every  guilder  circulated  as 
baak-moiiey,  there  is  a  corresponding  guilder  in  gold  or 
silver  to  be  found  in  the  treasure  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
Kiuraalea  that  it  should  be  so.  The  bank  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who  are  changed 
every  year.  Each  new  set  of  burgomasters  visits  the 
treasure,  compares  it  with  the  books,  rsceives  it  upon  oatb< 
and  dehvera  it  over,  with  the  same  awful  solemni^,  to  the 
set  which  succeeds ;  and  in  that  sober  uid  religious  country, 
oaths  are  not  yet  disresarded.*  This  was  written  in  1775 ; 
but  it  appeared,  when  the  French  invaded  Holland,  ^t  the 
directors  had  mme  time  beibre  privately  lent  a  sum  of 
nearly  one  million  sterling  to  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Friesland ;  and  this  discovery  mainly  tended  to  bring  about 
the  ruin  of  the  bank. 

The  Bank  of  Hamburg,  eatabliBhed  in  IS19,  proceeds 
ipon  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Bank 
of  Amsterdam.  It  does  not  issue  notes  nor  discount  bills, 
but  simi^y  receives  bullion  in  deposit.  For  every  bar  of 
silver  of  a  certain  fineness  (forty-seven  parts  pure  silver  and 
one  part  of  alloy),  and  of  a  given  weight,  called  the  *  marc 
of  Cologne,'  equivalent  to  3608  troy  grains,  the  bank  gives 
credit  on  its  books  for  442  lubt  banco  money  of  account ; 
and  any  person  having  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
may  be  jtaid  in  similar  tars  at  the  rate  of  444  lubs  banco. 
The  diffennce,  which  is  less  than  one-half  per  cent.,  is 
applied  -to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  It 
met  not  allow  any  but  citizens  of  Hamburg  to  have  accounts 
open  in  its  books.  Tliis  establishment  is  anderstood  to  be 
exceedingly  well  managed.  The  bank  of  Nuremberg, 
opened  in  1621,  was  estiAjlished  upon  the  same  plan  as  a 
bank  of  deposit. 

Next  in  point  of  dato  amone  these  estnbllahments,  we 
find  the  Bank  of  England,  wliich  was  opened  in  1694. 
A&  we  propose  to  devote  a  separate  section  to  the  description 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  l»nk,  we  diall  not 
fiirther  notice  it  in  this  place. 

The  Bank  of  Vienna,  established  in  1 703  as  a  hank  of 
deposit  and  circulation,  subsequently  (I7gi)became  a  bank 
of  issue.  This  institution  ha«  now  in  a  great  measure  lost 
its  commercial  character,  and  has  become  an  engine  of  the 
govemmrait  fbr  managing  the  public  debt  and  finances. 

The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Vienna,  whidh  had  become  the 
sde  circulating  medium  in  Austria,  having  fkUen  to  a  con- 
■iderable  discount  by  reason  of  their  excessive  quantity,  a 
new  bank  was  established  in  1816,  with  the  two-fold  object 
«f  diminishing  the  paper  currency,  and  of  performing  the 
ordinary  banking-functions.  Its  capital  consists  of  1 10 
millions  of  florins  (about  eleven  millions  sterling),  ten- 
elevenths  of  which  was  subscribed  in  paper-money,  and  the 
remainder  in  coin.  The  available  or  trading-capital  of  the 
bank  is  therefore  only  about  one  mUlion  sterling ;  the 
Mper  currency  has  been  converted  into  government-bonds, 
bearing  an  interest  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  payable  in 
coin.  These  bonds  are  not  transferable  but  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  ^vemment,  by  whom  a  sinking  fkind  is 
provided  for  their  gradual  redemption  at  fifty  per  cent  ott 
their  nominal  value,  u^n  a  plan  which,  if  adhered  to,  will 
effect  thatobjeot  in  thirty-six  years  from  its  oommeneement. 

The  Banks  of  Berlin  and  Breslaa  were  erected  in  1769, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  state.  These  are  hanks  of  deposit 
and  issue,  and  are  likewise  discoimting-ofBees  fbr  Wis  of' 
exchange. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  three  dif- 
ferent banks  were  wtabtlshed  at  9t  Petersburg ;  these 
Were,  the  Loan  Bank,  the  Assignation  Bank,  and  the  Loan 
Bank  for  the  nobility  and  towns.  The  first  makes  advances 
upon  deposits  of  bullion  and  jewels,  and  allows  interest 
upon  all  sums  deposited  for  at  least  a  year.  This  bank  is 
carried  oa  for  the  profit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Assignation  Bank,  opened  in  Si. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow  in  1770,  issues  the  government 
paper-money,  and  is  in  all  respects  an  imperial  establiah- 
ment  Tlie  Loan  Bank  fbr  themolnU^  and  towns  advances 
money  on  re^d  security.  It  is  likewise  a  diseonnt-bank, 
and  acta  as  an  insurance  company.  The  Aid  Bank,  esta- 
blished in  1797,  advances  money  to  relieve  estates  ^m 
mortgages,  and  to  provide  for  their  Improvement  The 
punctual  payment  of  interest  upon  its  advances  is  enfoned 
by  taking  their  estates  from  the  possession  of  defnUen 
untU  the  entire  debt  is  discharged. 


The  Commercial  Bank  of  Russia,  which  was  estaUished 
in  1 819,  receives  deposits  of  coin  and  bullion,  and  hu  g 
department  t<sr  transferring  credits  from  one  account  to 
another,  in  the  manner  of  the  banks  of  Amsterdam  and 
Hamburg.  It  Is  also  a  bank  of  discount  and  makes 
advances  upon  merchandise  of  home  production.  Its 
capital,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  is  declared  to  be 
saored  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  and  fVee 
from  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attachment,  as  well  as 
bom  calls  for  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  state.  This 
bank  has  branches  at  M(»cow,  Archangel,  and  other  im- 
portant commercial  towns  in  ibm  enndre. 

The  Bank  of  FVuiee,  establi^d  m  1803.  has  a  capital  of 
ninety  millions  ef  francs  (3,800.0002.  sterling),  ditidra  inter 
90,000  shares,  called  BoAlt  aetiom  of  1000  francs  eaeh. 
The  bank  has  re-purchased  more  than  20,000  of  these 
actionsthereby  reducing  its  actual  capita  in  that  propor- 
tion. This  association  alone  enjoys  the  prinlege  of  issuing 
notes  in  Ftanee.  It  is  be^es  a  bank  of  d^nit  and  eir* 
culation. 

This  bank  is  obliged  to  open  an  aceomit  with  any  person 
who  may  require  it ;  and  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  com- 
mission for  the  transaction  of  ordinary  banking-bttsineis. 
Its  profits  result  ihnn  the  use  of  money  d^sited  by  its 
customers,  from  the  Issue  of  its  own  notes,  and  from  dts- 
coants  upon  mercantile  bills ;  besides  which,  a  charge  is 
made  evenr  six  months  of  tme-eighth  per  cent,  for  Ute  safii 
cnstody  of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  viduahles  upon  whidi  it 
has  made  advances.  The  affairs  of  thni  bank  an  raamged 
by  a  governor  and  deputy-governor,  who  are  nominttaahf 
the  King,  and  hy  seventeen  rwents  and  three  eensOM 
elected  from  among  the  sfaare-hMders,  A  fidi  sfafenenf 
(eompig  rmdu)  is  published  every  year,  which  fDnrisbea  ft 
complete  exposition  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  ;  and  to  tlRn 
regulation  we  may  perhaps  attribute,  in  some  degree,  (h« 
excellence  of  its  managemoDt  and  its  presekl  flourtdilhg' 
condition. 

The  business  of  banking,  as  conducted  by  natives  in  the 
interior  of  India,  is  chietly  confined  to  the  issuing  and  dis* 
counting  of  bills  of  excbange.  These  native  bankers  are 
called  Shroffs,  and  the  bills  in  which  they  deal  are  called 
Hoondees.  They  do  not  issue  promissory  notes  payables  to 
bearer.  There  is  a  ^bry  oonsiderable  circulation  of  hoondees ; 
the  teterior  inland  business  being  principally  cornlactedby 
their  means.  The  great  banking-houses  at  Benares  Imv* 
branches  of  their  estsUishments  in  almost  all  iha  piineipd 
cities  of  Hindostan ;  and  by  their  means  renittaBoes  frem 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another-  are  greatly  fluttltftted. 
Eurc^yeans  have  not  yet  undertaken  this  branch  of  bBKOMset 
except'  at  Calcutta  and  Madras.  An  attenpt  was  ttukto 
some  years  ago  by  an  English  house  in  Calcutta,  to  MMb* 
blish  a  bank  at  Bhanleah,  but  withovt  suecess. 

There  were  at  one  time  fcur  private  banks  in  CalouttSI' 
managed  by  Europeans ;  but  two  of  them  have  eeaaed  Isr 
operate.  Only  one  of  these  banks  iseoes  notes :  its  cireri*^ 
tion  was  at  one  time  between  40,0M/.  and  69,000/.,  bat  H» 
issues  have  lately  been  much  coniraoted. 

A  government  bank,  under  the  title  a!  the  B«ik  (ff 
Bengal,  was  opened  in  1809.  Its  espHal  Is  dOOfMO/.,  ons- 
flfth  of  which  was  subs^bed  by  ttte  Bosti  India  GoiiFpaay# 
This  hank  is  said  to  have  proved  a  great  conveniawte  to  tn» 
eommnot^  and  the  Bengal  govemmeatj^speeially  in  CM*- 
eutta.  where  its  notes  chiefly  olrcetaCe.  itiis  sstablislmeKt 
receives  deposits,  discounts  bills,  and  eflbots  ressittaftcea  ttf 
and  fVom  eoimtiy  distrieta,  as  well  as  Issues  its  awn  imtea  * 
tiie  amount  of  its  pftper  in  elroulatifln  is  about  M0>000/., 
in  notes  varying  m  amount  from  ten  rupees  to  20,00V 
01.  to  2000/.);  the  largest  part  is  in  Botes  of  lOOmpeeis 
and  upwuds^  In  18S3  the  bank  obtafaied  a  new  dbmrtcnr 
fer  five  years^  but  exists  now  under  Uie  strfferance  of  tihk 
government  The  managetnent  is  Vested  in  nine  dircstor% 
three  of  whom  are  nominated  by  the  Indieti  gowmmmtu 
The  president  is  chosen  ftom  among  t^r  own  body  by  thm 
directors.  Natives  are  rftgible  to  necome  direetora,  nenar 
of  whom  are  paid  for  their  services.  A  statement  of  its 
aikirs  is  submitted  tiriee  is  eaoh  year  to  the  proprieton, 
and  sent  to  the  govennant  This  banh  has  at  timiea  lost 
considerably  ^rou^  having  advanced  money  on  friBgwA 
documents  to  naUves,  who  are  gnat  adapla  sit  tUs  hind  of 
dishonesty.  Although  (hue  maely  eomected  with  iils« 
govemme»t  the  barik  does  not  transact  its  Money  busiiwaK. 
The  gemnnsnt  keeps  iu  eini  tnaauiy  qaite  distuMt.  buC 
freyiewtlyholtsAiiiiiHiiLigahlBsM^»tlsaiiela»af  Ihelwafc. 
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Ths  arcnge  dividend  made  to  the  preprietots  has  been 
fenq  mm  to  tea  per  cent. :  the  stock  bean  a  high  pre- 
niuQ. 

Thoe  it«  bank  at  Madna  vhteh  li  altogether  a  oovern- 
awt  cooeem.  It  lee^Tea  depoiits,  disconnta  hms,  and 
jmei  DOtef  which  have  no  onulation  beyond  the  Uoiitt  of 
Hie  atf  of  Uadras.  The  business  tranaacted  by  thia  eatn- 
btulmieDt  is  not  of  an;  great  extent:  it  yields  an  annul 
inlt  of  abont  10,000/.  to  the  B&st  India  Company. 

Bombay  has  no  banking  establishment.  Some  yean  ufp 
Ae  reddeot  government  proposed  to  &nn  one ;  hot  thetr 
■qggestioD  was  disapproved  ny  the  Cout^  of  Directors  in 
LoDd(Hi.  Tbe  reasons  for  this  disapproval  are  said  to  have 
bem  the  danger  of  abuse ;  the  difficulty  of  exercising  any 
tSbctasI  control ;  and  the  apprehension  that  the  grant  of 
lelurter  most,  in  tbe  public  estimation,  constitute  the  bank 
1  prerament  concern,  even  though  the  government  should 
hxt  no  other  connexicm  with  it. 

n.  O^ecti  and  Oeneral  Prineifiet  ^JSanking.— from 
aWveuTe  already  stated,  it  viu  be  seen  that  banking 
(ttUahments  are  undertaken  widi  veiy  diflbrent  i^eet^ 
ud  an  prosecuted  by  very  different  methods.  The  whole 
■i;  be  ffivided  into  uiree  classes,  viz.,  banks  of  deposit, 
hnlt  of  bsue,  and  banks  which  ewreise  both  these  nine- 
tiims. 

Banks  deposit,  strictly  speaking,  are  those  whtcl),  hke 
llie  dd  bank  of  Amsterdam,  simply  receive  the  money  at 
nluables  of  others  into  custody,  and  keep  them  hoarded  in 
4dr  eoHers  till  called  for  by  the  depositors.  However  con- 
miieiit  such  an  establishment  may  be  to  the  persona  by 
*baiB  it  is  used,  it  must  be  evident  fliat  it  can  contribute 
Dothiog  to  the  general  wealth  of  a  community,  and  that  the 
«d;  means  of  profit  which  it  provides  for  those  who  conduct 
^Biist  arise  from  payments  mode  by  its  eustomen  in  the 
of  coounissions,  or  fines  which  partake  of  Ae  nature 
•feanuHvioDS.  If,  instead  of  burying  the  clipt  and  worn 
coini  of  wluch  its  hoarda  were  composed.  tiM  Bank  of 
Anstcfdaa  had  converted  them  into  money  of  the  proper 
■taodard,  and  bad  lent  the  same  at  interest  upon  proper 
■Bcqri^ie},  bo  commissions  need  have  been  required  from  its 
tOMtoam,  who  would  in  so  far  have  been  benefited ;  and  a 
VBuiderable  capital  being  set  free  fbr  the  prosecuticm  of 
cnDmerdal  enterprises,  the  country  might  have  thence  de- 
rirad  ooatianed  additions  to  its  wealth. 
Bantu  of  deposit,  in  this  confined  sense  of  the  word,  are 
vny  little  used,  and  the  term  is  generally  understood 
temeui  an  establishment  which  lends  as  well  as  takes  the 
inperty  of  othera,  and  derives  its  profits  from  charging  a 
bpier  rate  ef  interest  than  it  allows.  Some  banks  at  niis 
dcNiytion,  sudi  as  the  private  banks  in  London,  da  not 
davaay  interest  upon  sums  placed  in  their  custody. 

In  hke  manner  there  are  Cew,  if  any,  establishments  which 
»  poiely  bai^      issue.   A  banker  sends  ibrth  his  pro- 
wmj  notes,  after  incurring  the  necessary  expenses,  that 
W  miy  empk)y  to  his  own  profit,  during  the  time  that 
*e  notes  remain  in  circulation,  the  money  or  property  for 
vhich  be  may  have  exchanged  them,  and  by  this  course 
hpKi  to  hU  establishment  the  mixed  character  of  a  bank 
^luqe  and  of  circulation.    The  expression,  bank  of  clrcu- 
juioDiii  frequently  understood  to  signify  a  concern  which 
iinM  its  own  notes,  but  it  seems  better,  for  the  sake  of  per- 
V^^,  to  draw  the  distinction  here  made.    In  general, 
^  baaken  who  issue  their  own  notes  and  circulate  the 
■ncf  tS  others,  which  by  that  means  comes  into  their  pos- 
likewiie  receiTe  deposits:  this  at  least  is  the  prac- 
in  tins  kingdom.   In  each  of  the  oases  described,  witS 
^  oceptiou  m  the  first,  tbe  practice  of  which  has  become 
(^Kdete,  tbe  olgect  of  a  banker  is  to  raise  a  borrowed 
**P^  over  and  above  his  own  real  capital,  with  which  to 
tbe  wants  of  others  who  are  willing  to  pay  fbr  its  use. 
nou  who  follow  this  line  of  business,  and  more  esne- 
^  uMciations  formed  for  the  same  purpose,  usuiuly 
JtteK  considerable  wealth,  and  are  thought  deserving  of 
^^nxe  on  xhe  part  of  the  public ;  and  there  can  be  no 
"■k,  that  so  long  as  they  conduct  their  busioess  with  in- 
and  prudence,  they  are  of  material  service  in  giving 
*aj  aetivity  to  commercial  dealings.    They  are,  in  hct, 
*baBi  (^keeping  that  portion  of  the  floating  capital  of 
*^trj  f^y  and  constantly  employed,  which  but  for  their 
*^voald  ftewiently  lie  dormant  and  unmiduetive  tat 
^''''■Gniods  IB  the  nandsof  individuals.  Fablie  banks, 
T^ijtttUdtad  undec  proper  regulation*, and  snUeeted  to 
^''"Imtnl,  ere  ealouatBd  to  ^odoee  tUa  benefit  in  the 


greatest  degree,  and  if  at  any  time  their  eeurse  of  menage- 
msnt  has  been  lueh  aa  to  counteract  the  advantages  ther 
bring,  and  to  derange  the  money  dealings  of  the  country  in 
which  tiiey  are  established,  the  evil  has  arisen  ttom  the  want 
of  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  the  prinoMes  upon  which 
their  protwedtn^  should  be  finmded.  In  m»  respect,  pub- 
lie  banks  may  mdeed  be  rendered  in  the  highest  degree 
pnblH;  nuisanoea.  but  such  an  effeet  is  fiv  Inm  being  tiie 
neoeeaan  attendant  of  the  banking  system ;  on  the  contruy, 
it  may  be  confidently  aflrmed,  that  no  Institntiens  are  so 
well  eaknlatad  to  preserve  order  and  steadiness  tlvougbout 
commercial  transactions.  In  this  country,  and  in  our  own 
day,  we  have  aeen  and  fslt  the  disastrous  effects  of  a  want 
of  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  political  seienee  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  directed  our  national  bank,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  modem  times,  and  it  has  only  been 
through  the  discusaiona  and  investigations  that  hove  arisen 
out  of  those  dtaaaters  that  we  have  at  length  brought  out,  so 
as  to  be  fblc  and  acknowledged  and  acted  upon,  sonnd  and 
aalh  principles  for  regulating  that  trade  by  which  M  oti^r 
trades  are  principally  regulated. 

In  tbe  celebrated  report  delivered  by  the  eommittee  ef  the 
House  of  Commons,  appointed,  in  the  year  1610.  to  inquira 
into  the  causes  of  the  nigh  price  of  bullion,  and  its  effect  on 
the  circulating  medium,  we  find  recorded  some  of  the  wildest 
theories  that  could  well  be  coneeived,  and  which  wera  then 
gravely  put  forth  and  acted  upon  by  what  vrers  called  prac- 
tical men.  Among  others,  the  governor  and  deputy-govemor 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  men  who,  from  their  station  and 
commercial  standing,  must  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  the  working  of  financial  operations,  both 
concurred  on  that  occasion  in  the  opinion,  that  the  amount 
of  notes  Issued  by  the  bank  could  not  in  any  way  operate 
upon  the  price  of  bullion  or  die  state  of  foreign  exchanges ; 
ud  *  itam  to  the  eommittee  a  doctrine,  «  die  truth  of 
which  they  profbsaed  themadvea  to  be  moat  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  there  can  be  no  poaable  eness  in  the  issue  of 
Bank  of  England  paper  ae  long  as  the  advances  in  which  it 
is  issued  are  made  upon  the  princaple  which  at  present  guides 
tbe  conduct  of  the  aireetors— that  is,  so  long  as  the  discouut 
of  mercantile  bills  is  confined  tir  paper  of  undoubted  solidity, 
arising  out  of  real  oommeicial  ^ansac^ns,  and  payable  at 
short  and  fixed  periods.* 

The  fcllac^  or  this  position  has  been  so  fully  shown,  both 
hj  the  committee  above  mentioned  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions, that  although  it  was  then  probably  held  to  be  sound 
doctrine  by  the  majority  of  eemmereial  men,  it  has  aince 
been  wholly  abandoned  as  untenable,  by  every  one  who  has 
examined  the  subject :  it  is  atA  therefore  ueceesary  to  refiite 
it  here.  But  ftir  ue  nnnataral  state  of  things  arising  out  of 
die  act  which  restrained  die  Bank  of  England-  ftem  paying 
its  notes  in^d.  sueh  a  doctrine  could  not  have  been  safely 
acted  upon  for  many  weeks  tMether,  and  would  have  brought 
on  its  own  refutation  through  the  demands  for  bullion  that 
would  have  droned  the  eoQen  of  the  bank. 

The  true  principle  upon  which  bank  issues  should  be 
governed  Is  now  understood  to  be — that  the  circulation 
^ould  at  all  times  be  kept  faJl,  bat  without  any  redun- 
dancy ;  and  the  simple  means  whereby  this  state  of  things 
may  be  determined  and  regulated  are  (except  on  very  extra- 
ordinary emergencies)  offered  by  the  state  of  the  foreign 
exchanges.  Keeping  this  principle  end  this  indication 
constantly  In  view,  nothing  can  be  easier  than  for  a  power- 
fbl  establishment  like  the  Bank  of  England  to  pevent  any 
recurrence  of  those  disastrous  eonjunetures  wnieh,  under 
the  name  of  panica,  have  occasionally  interfered  with  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  eountry.  Tbe  evidence  col- 
lected by  the  secret  committee  ef  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  sat  in  183t.  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re- 
newing the  charter  of  die  Bank  of  England,  has  placed  this 
aubjeet  in  so  clear  and  questionless  a  point  of  view,  that  it 
will  henceforth  be  hardly  possible  for  sueh  a  conjuncture  to 
arise,  except  through  the  misconduct  or  culpable  negligence 
of  the  directors  of  the  Bank.  A  small  corrective,  if  applied 
in  time,  by  means  of  an  exchange  operation,  will  always 
suffice  to  odjuflt  the  currency  to  the  want»  of  commerce, 
and  to  check  that  spirit  of  wild  speculation,  the  general 
indulgence  in  which  has  too  often  been  fostered  1^  the 
mistaken  conduct  of  the  Bank  directors,  and  which  is  sure 
to  be  followed  by  wide-sjwead  ruin. 

This  c^inion  is  not  of  course  meant  to  apply  to  poHtieal 
panics,  against  the  evil  eflbota  ef  which,  it  must  be  obvious, 
diat  no  prudence  m  the  part  of  those  rnsnriatoitbe 
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earrenoj  at  the  eoimtry  can  ftltogetber  jiroTide ;  but  such  a 
■tate  of  tfaiiig*  ia  venr  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  present  day, 
and  in  every  suoceeunff  year  we  may  hope  the  spread 
(tf  information  among  ue  people  vill  xenoer  snob  an  event 
still  less  [wobable. 

We  cannot  better  close  this  part  of  the  subject  than  by 
the  foltowing  quotation  from  Dr.  Smith  (Wealth  af  Nationt, 
vol.  iL  p.  69),  in  his  chapter  on  Money  It  is  not  by  aug- 
menting the  capital  of  the  country,  but  by  rendering  a 
greater  part  of  that  capital  active  and  productive  than  would 
otherwise  be  so,  that  tiie  most  judicious  operations  of 
banking  can  increase  the  industry  of  the  country.  That 
part  of  nis  capital  which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
unemployed  and  in  ready  mon^,  for  answering  occasional 
demands,  is  bo  much  dead  stac^— w4iioh,  so  loi^  as  it 
remaios  in  this  situation,  produces  nothing,  either  to  nim  or 
to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations  of  banking  en- 
able him  to  convert  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro- 
ductive stock — into  materials  to  work  upon,  into  tools  to 
work  witli,  ^d  into  provisions  and  subsistence  to  work  for : 
into  stock  which  produces  something  both  to  himself  and  to 
'  his  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circulates 
in  any  country,  and  by  means  of  which  the  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated  and  distributed  to 
the  proper  consumers,  is,  in  the  ttame  manner  as  the  ready 
money  of  the  dealer,  all  dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  country  which  produces  nothing  to 
die  country.  The  judicious  operationa  of  banking,  by  sub- 
atituting  jmpee  in  the  room  of  a  great  pwtion  of  this  gold 
and  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a  great  part  of  this 
dead  tioak  into  active  and  productive  stock— into  stock 
which  produces  something  to  the  country.  The  gold  and 
silver  money  which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very  pro- 
perly be  compared  to  a  highway,  wbio,  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  com  of  the  country, 
itself  produces  not  a  single  pile  of  either.  The  judicious 
operations  of  banking,  by  providing  (if  I  may  be  allowed  so 
violent  a  metaphor)  a  sort  of  waggon-way  Uut)ugh  the  air, 
enable  the  country  to  convert  as  it  were  a  great  part  of  its 
highways  into  pastures  and  eom-flelds,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease very  ctmsiderably  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour.* 

III.  Hulortf  and  CotuHlutumf^  the  Bank  qf  England, — 
This  establishment,  unqnestionably  the  largest  of  its  Idud 
in  Europe,  was  projected  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr. 
William  Patterson,  in  1694.  The  scheme  naving  received 
the  sanction  and  suppcurt  of  the  Giovemment,  to  whom  the 
whole  of  the  capital  was  to  be  lent,  the  subscription  was 
filled  in  ten  days  from  its  being  first  opened  ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  Julv.  1694,  the  Bank  received  ite  charter  of  incor- 
poration. This  charter  provides, '  that  the  management  and 

Sovernment  of  tbe  corporation  ha  committed  to%  governor, 
eputy-govemor,  and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  be 
elected  between  the  25tb  of  March  and  the  25th  of  April 
every  year,  from  among  the  members  of  the  company ; — 
that  those  officers  must  be  natural-bora  subjects  of  England, 
or  havs  been  naturalised ; — that  they  shall  possess,  in  their 
own  names  and  fbr  their  own  \ae,  severally,  viz..  the  gover- 
nor (at  least)  4U0O/.,  die  depnty-govemor  3000/,,  and  each 
director  2000/.  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation ; — 
that  thirteen  or  more  of  the  said  governors  and  directors 
(of  whom  the  governor  or  deputy-^vemor  shall  be  alwa^ 
one)  shall  constitute  a  Court  of  Dueetors,  fcx  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  company ; — that  no  dividend  shdl 
at  any  time  be  made  by  the  said  governor  and  company, 
save  only  out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  out 
of  the  said  capital  stock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as  is 
allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament*  Each  elector  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  at  least  500/.  capital  stock  of  the  company.  Four 
general  courts  to  be  held  in  every  year,  in  the  months  of 
April,  July,  September,  and  December ;  and  special  general 
courts  to  be  summoned  at  all  times  upon  the  requisition  of 
nine  qualified  proprietors.  The  ro^ixity  of  electors  present 
at  geimal  courts  to  have  the  power  of  making  bye-laws  for 
the  government  of  the  cwporation ;  bnt  such  ^e-laws  must 
not  be  repuj^ant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

The  original  capital  of  the  Bank,  which  amounted  to 
1,200,000/.,  was,  as  already  mentioned,  lent  to  Government, 
who  paid  interest  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent., 
with  a  further  allowance  of  4000/.  a  year  for  management. 

The  first  charter  was  granted  to  continue  for  eleven  years 
«ertain,  or  till  a  year's  notioe  after  the  1st  of  August,  1705. 
Jn  1697  a  new  aubiorqitieii  was  raised  and  lent  to  Cto- 


verament  to  the  amount  of  1,001,171/^  10«.,  whic^  smu 
was  repaid  in  1707,  and  the  capital  again  reduced  to  its 
original  amount.  In  the  following  year  the  charter  waa 
renewed  until  1732;  and  in  1713  a  still  further  extension 
was  granted  for  ten  years,  or  until  1742.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions  the  captal  was  raised  by  new  subscriptions 
to  5,559,995/.  In  1722  further  subscriptions  werq  received, 
amounting  to  3,400,000/. ;  and  in  1 742,  when  tbe  chatter 
was  again  renewed  until  1 764,  a  call  made  upon  tiie  stock- 
holders raised  the  entire  capital  to  9,800,000/.  A  further 
call  of  10  per  cent,  upon  tiiis  amount  was  made  in  1746. 
The  charter  was  agun  renewed  until  17S6 ;  but  previous  to 
the  expiration  of  wis  term,  was  continued  until  1812.  a  call 
of  8  per  cent,  having  hem  made  in  1782.  In  1800  the 
charter  was  further  extended  until  twelve  months'  notice 
after  the  Istof  August,  1833;  and  in  1816  the  directors 
were  empowered  to  appropriate  a  part  of  their  undivided 
profits  among  the  proprietors,  by  adding  25  per  cent  to  the 
amount  of  their  stock.  These  successive  additions  raised  the 
capihil  of  the  Bank  to  14.553,000/.,  the  whole  of  which 
amount  was,  as  it  was  raised,  lent  to  Groverament.  At  the 
last  renewal  of  the  company's  charter,  which  was  granted  in 
1 833  (Act  3  and  4  Wm.  I V.  c.  98),  a  provision  was  made  for 
the  repayment,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  of  one-fourth  part 
of  the  debt  due  to  the  Bank.  At  each  of  the  times  before 
mmiticmed  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  some  advantage 
was  given  by  the  Bank  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  an 
advance  of  money  at  a  low  rate  m  interest,'  or  without  any 
interest.  At  present,  the  rate  paid  by  Cklvemment  ibr  the 
Bank  capital  is  3  per  cent,  per  annum. 

From  its  first  institution,  the  Bank  of  England  has  dis- 
counted mercantile  bills.  The  rate  of  discount  charged 
fluctuated  at  first,  but  was  usually  between  4^  and  6  per 
cent  In  1695  a  distinction  was  made  in  this  respect,  in  ' 
favour  of  persons  who  used  the  Bank  for  purposes  of  deposit : 
for  such  persons  inland  bills  were  discounted  at  4^,  and  foreign 
bills  at  3  per  cent ;  while  to  all  other  persons  the  rate  was  6 
per  cent  upon  both  descriptions  of  bills.  Atlerthat  time  the 
.rates  were  equalized  to  all  classes,  and  fluctuated  between 
4  and  5  per  cent  until  1773,  when  5  per  cent  was  fixed  as 
the  rate  of  discount  upon  all  descriptions  of  bills ;  and  at 
this  per  centase  tiiie  Bank  continued  to  discount  bills  until 
June,  1822,  wiieu  it  was  lowwed  to  4  per  cent.  The  rate 
was  agun  advanced  to  i  per  cent  during  the  panic,  in 
Dee.  1825 ;  but  was  lowered  in  July,  1827,  to  4  per  cent., 
and  has  continued  at  that  rate  since. 

Shortly  after  its  first  establishment,  tbe  Bank,  was  in- 
volved in  some  difficulties,  and  was  obliged,  in  1696,  eyen 
to  suspend  the  payment  of  its  notes,  which  were  then  at  a 
considerable  discount  Having  received  assistance  from 
CSovemment  this  difficulty  was  soon  surmounted ;  and  the 
establishment  was  not  again  placed  in  the  same  dilemma 
until  1797,  when  the  celebrated  Bank  Restriction  Act  was 
passed,  which  will  require  a  more  particular  notice. 

In  1708  an  Act  was  passed,  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  declaring  that  *  during  the  continuance  of  that 
corporation  it  should  not  be  lawinil  for  any  other  body 
politic,  wected  or  to  be  erected,  other  than  the  said  GJovemor 
and  Company  9t  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  any  other  per- 
sons whatever  united,  or  to  be  united,  in  covenants  of  jMu-fc- 
nership  exceeding  the  number  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  calted  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof '  ThisAct  continued  in  force  until  162G, 
when  it  was  partially  repealed,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  forma- 
tion of  banking  establishments  for  the  is8ue  of  notes  with 
more  than  six  partners,  at  any  distance  exceeding  sixty-five 
miles  from  London ;  but  these  establishments  were  re- 
straineil  from  having  any  branches  in  London  ;  and  it  was 
expressly  declared  tluit  the  partners,  jointiy  and  severally, 
should  be  held  liable  for  all  the  debts  of  the  bank  with  wbiah 
they  might  be  connected. 

Until  a  very  recent  period,  it  was  not  doubted  that  tne 
Act  of  1708,  as  above  described,  forbade  the  fumation  M 
banks  of  all  descriptions  having  more  than  six  partners, 
and  this  impression  was  universally  acted^pon.  Even  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  partial  relaxation  of  it« 
provisions,  in  1826,  failed  to  sug^t  any  different  views 
regarding  it.  During  tbe  negociations  of  1833  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Bank  Charter,  strong  doubts  were  conceived 
upon  the  point  as  to  whether  the  restriction  was  not  confitied 
to  the  fhrbidding  only  qf  banks  of  iuuQ ;  and  tha  law-officers 
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rf  the  envn,  btving  been  called  upon  for  their  opinion  on 
the  sulmet,  gave  it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  banks, 
profidM  tiiey  did  not  issue  their  own  notes  payable  to 
.  tmua,  mgltt  hare  been  at  any  time  established  in  any 
nrt  of  the  kingdom.  To  remove  all  doubts  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a  daiue  was  introduced  in  the  Act  of  1833,  expressly 
mthoriBTig  the  estahUshment  of  banks,  which  do  n<A  issue 
tetm,  witb  anj  nnmber  of  partnen,  in  any  place  within  or 
ridbat  the  limits  to  whieb  the  exebuiTe  privilege  of  the 
BukarEn^biid,  in  regard  to  ismung  notes,  now  applies. 

The  Bulk  is  expresdy  prohibited  nom  enga^ng  in  any 
coBUMieisl  undertaking,  other  than  transacnoos  purely 
aid  legUimately  oonnected  wUb  banking  operations,  such 
m  the  bayine  and  skiing  <tfc(Hn  or  bullion,  and  bills  of 
tiehuga.  mit  a  power  being  given  to  the  corporation  to 
tinan  mmiey  upon  the  security  of  goods  and  merchandise, 
it  «as  of  course  necessary  to  empower  the  directors  to  sell 
the  ume  for  thor  reimbursement. 

In  the  year  1759  the  Bank  be^an  to  issue  notes  for  10/, 
iariag  piBvioaaly  not  put  any  into  circulation  below  20/. 
Notes  of  SL  value  were  first  issued  in  1 793.  and  in  March. 
1797,  ]/.  and  2/.  notes  were  brought  into  use.  The  issue 
the  latta*.  exeept  in  one  partiu^  instance,  ceased  in  ftet 
ii  IS31,  and  by  law  on  the  3th  of  April,  1829,  nnoe  wMch 
tiMSJListhe  smaUast  sum  for  whieh  any  bank  in  England 
■H  HBd  forth  its  notes  payable  to  bearer. 

Tbeneesssi^  Jbrtiw  issue  (tf  notes  for  so  small  an  amount 
■I  ]/.  siose  oat  irf  the  act  of  1 797,  which  restricted  the  Bank 
ftna  making  payments  in  gold,  a  measure  which  was  forced 
VfoaU  by  the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  then 
foy  largely  indebted  to  the  eorpcffation.   The  contest  in 
vbub  tlus  country  was  at  that  time  engaged,  although  not 
Mtully  eo  ^pensive  as  the  war  beoame  at  a  subsequent 
period,  braoght  vith  it  demands  upon  the  Treasury,  which 
*ete  tiie  more  difficult  to  be  met  owing  to  the  comparative 
iaexperieoee  of  the  minister  in  raising  extraordinary  sup- 
These  demands  could  then  only  be  answwed  through 
fte  awistioee  of  the  Bank;  and  as  nearly  all  the  sums 
draws  fioffl  it  resolved  themselves  into  bullion  to  be  sent 
alvoii^  iti  eoffors  were  so  nearly  ufaaiisted,  that  towards 
the  tod  of  Febmaiy.  1797,  it  becune  manifost  that  the  oon- 
tioDSDre  of  1^  dnin  tar  a  very  short  time  lon^  would 
find  tbe  directns  without  tlw  power  of  snswering  it.  Undn- 
iIkss  drcBfflstanoBs  it  beoame  a  matter  of  necessity  as  well 
urfjnstiee  towards  the  Bank  to  interpose,  and  to  shield  it 
frcQ  s  catastFopbe  towards  which  it  had  been  hurried 
tliroogh  yielding  to  the  soUcitatiQns  for  assistance  made  by 
the  gDTemment.    On  Saturday,  the  25tfa  of  February,  only 
l,SiO,0{Kl/.  in  coin  and  bullioa  remained  in  the  coffers  of 
tbe  Bank.  On  the  following  day  an  order  in  oouncil  was 
ixud,  prohibiUng  tbe  directors  from  paying  their  notes  in 
ipesemtil  tiie  seose  of  parliament  could  be  taken  on  the 
*){kL  The  promulgation  to  the  public  of  this  order  being 
HERninnied  by  assurances  of  the  afSuent  circumstances  of 
^  corpotition,  as  well  as  by  a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
^  uding  buikers  and  merchants  of  London  pledging 
^toidfes  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any  sums 
^  utbeni,  foiled  to  make  anyiignrions  impreswon.  A 
*ABiltee  of  ^e  House  of  Commons  was  immediately  aftw- 
■vdi  appcdnted  to  inquire  into  the  a&irs  of  the  Bank,  which 
'■BUBittee  reported  that  a  surplus  of  effects  to  the  amount 
^3335,890/.  was  possessed  by  the  corporation  over  and 
>^  Hscapital  of  1 1 .684,600/.  then  in  the  hands  of  goveni- 
sett.  The  cirenmstances  by  which  this  measure  was  ren- 
^  necessary  were  altogeUier  of  a  political  nature,  and 
At  only  blame  that  can  be  attached  to  the  directors  of  the 
°U)k  for  their  conduct  on  that  occasion  arises  out  of  their 
'^■"donment  of  tlieir  own  better  judgment  to  the  urgent 
"''it'tions  of  the  government,  made  upon  the  plea  of  a 
oeeessity  in  the  then  alarming  situation  of  public 
^■B*  In  the  contest  then  carried  on,  which,  with  only  a 
Rnuoths'  interval  in  1801  and  1802,  continued  until 
^i,  asi  which  involved  the  country  in  expenses  of  nn- 
'"■'Ucdm^nitude.it  was  considered  indispensable  for  the 
r^^wit  to  be  provided  with  a  powerful  engine  for  car- 
^asiti  financial  operation*,  and  it  was  thought  also  to  have 
■*  *c<B8ary,  under  those  circumstances,  to  remove  from 
y_^oe  thus  employed  the  ordinary  respeiisibilities  whioh 
***  attach  to  a  banking  establishment.    The  minister 
"^^Rted  the  afiairs  of  England  at  the  time  of  the  pass- 
'''he  Restriction  Act  seeras  to  have  been  fully  im- 
wfa  tiiis  necessity,  and  to  have  had  in  view  the 
"""^  (RraMiwe  of  Ue  goveromept  rather  than  the 


private  advantage  of  the  Bank,  or  the  interests  of  tfw  pubbc 
as  distinct  ikim  the  government,  when,  on  the  second  renewal 
of  the  Restriction  Act,  he  prevailed  upcn  parliament  to  con- 
tinue iu  duration  until  one  month  after  the  conclnsion  of  war, 
by  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  period  thus  contem- 
plated having  arrived  at  the  close  of  1801,  it  was  found 
neoessary,  in  oonsequenee  of  the  unsettied  state  of  affairs,  to 
prolong  the  aotfora  fbrtiwr  period;  and  the  war  having 
soon  after  reoommeiieed,  the  nstrietkm  was  again  oontinuen 
until  nx  months  sitor  the  ntilloation  of  a  d^hutiTe  tna^ 
of  peace. 

The  flnaneial  efforts  of  the  government  having  been  ecm- 
tinued  upon  a  most  exa^erated  scale  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1 81 4,  the  Bank,  which  had  seconded 
those  efforts,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  so  total  a 
change  of  system,  procured  the  renewal  of  tbe  Suspension 
Act  until  the  Sth  July,  1816.  It  would  perhaps  have  been 
ungracious  on  the  part  of  the  government  towards  an  esta- 
blishment to  whose  assistance  it  had  been  so  largely  indebted 
through  a  series  of  years,  had  a  refusal  been  given  to  the 
demand  thus  made  bv  the  Bank ;  but  if  this  question  had  at 
that  time  been  settied  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  we  may 
venture  to  assert  that  the  Restriction  Act  woiUd  not  have 
been  renewed.  All  Europe  was  at  that  time  in  an  unnatural 
state,  equally,  but  not  sinularly,  with  ourselves.  Ihe  situatioa 
of  this  oountoy  wasin  foet  the  Terv  ojqwsite  of  that  in  iriueh  aU 
odier  European  counorles  wen  tnen  plsoed.  They  had  bam 
compelled  by  the  operation  of  the  *  Berlin  andMUan  De- 
crees' to  puKhsse  at  enormous  prices  wrotched  substitutes 
for  the  mannftotured  goods  and  colonial  produce  witii  which 
our  warehotises  were  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was  the  in- 
ability to  export  these  goods  in  payment  for  the  naval  and 
military  stores  and  foreign  productions  which  we  consumed, 
that  had  drained  us  of  gold,  while  the  inability  to  reemve 
our  merchandise  had  obUged  foreigners  to  take  returns  finr 
those  stores  and  productions  in  the  precious  metals,  which 
they  did  not  want,  rather  than  in  our  manufoctures  and 
colonial  produce,  by  tho  sale  of  which,  in  their  own  country, 
they  could  have  made  enormous  profits.  When,  therefore, 
pesee  retnmad,  and  oomsserce  was  agsin  allowed  to  flow 
mto  its  natural  channels,  we  fimnd  anxkNU  eustomen,  at 
high  prices,  for  goods  which  hsd  before  been  ruinously  de- 
pressed, and  it  beeame  as  impossible  to  keep  tbe  gold  out, 
as  it  had,  under  the  .contrary  circumstances,  been  te  retain 
it  within  the  kingdom. 

Had  the  Bank  of  En^and  at  this  time  contracted  its 
issues  in  only  a  very  triUmg  degree,  its  notes  would  have 
been  restored  to  their  full  value,  measured  by  the  price  of 
gold,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  be  doubted  if  we  consider  how 
large  a  proportion  of  their  depreciation  was  recovered  under 
a  directly  opposite  couneof  proceeding.  At  the  end  of  1613, 
the  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation  was 
23,844,0$0/.,  the  }Hioe  of  gold  was  Si.  lOa.  per  ounce,  and 
the  depreciation  ^  Bank-paper  oonseqiutntly  amounted  to 
29/.  4«.  Id.  per  oant.  At  the  end  of  1814,  the  Bank  issues 
were  inereasad  to  28,232,730/..  and  the  price  of  gcdd  had 
Mien  to  41.  6«.  fid.  per  ounce,  so  that  the  notes  were  deue- 
eiatod  only  to  the  extent  of  9L  19«.  id.  per  emt  This 
statement,  drawn  from  documento  fomished  by  the  Bsnk 
directns  to  puliament,  makes  it  even  doub^bl  whether  any 
contraction  whatever  of  their  issues  was  necessary  in  order 
to  restwe  Bank  of  England  notes  to  thor  par  value.  The 
rise  in  value  which  the)*  actually  experienced,  amounting  to 
1 91.  At.  6d.  per  cent.,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  their  deprecia- 
tion, was  occasioned,  in  the  face  of  an  increased  issue  of 
more  than  1 8  per  cent.,  by  the  great  quantity  of  gold  poured 
into  the  country  at  the  re-opening  of  our  commerce,  and  no 
doubt  also  in  some  degree  by  the  diminished  cinnilatioa  of 
tbe  notes  of  country  bvikers. 

This  state  of  things  coold  not  last  hmg.  Gold  can  never 
continue  to  eireulate  in  the  presence  of  an  inconvertibU 
paper  enrreney,  and  an  oppmtnni^,  ^  best  that  emild  pos- 
sibly have  offonA  for  extricating  ourselves  fttnn  a  false  po- 
sition, and  fbr  restoring  our  currency  to  a  sound  and  healuiy 
state,  was  suffered  to  pass  away  unimproved.  The  reason 
for  this  n^lect  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Bank  directors, 
however  blameless  for  the  state  of  things  which  first  caused 
tiie  restriction,  soon  found  that  measure  productive  of  enor> 
mous  profits  to  their  establishment,  ana  were  anaious  to 
prolong  ito  operation  by  every  means  within  their  power ; 
and  the  ministers,  who  bad  still  large  financial  operations 
to  make,  found  It  most  to  their  oonvenienoe  to  effisot  thmn  ^n 
a  redtmdant  paper  enrreney. 
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Xsnpt  at  the  very  moifient  of  its  enactment,  the  Buik 
K^itriction  Act  was  for  vxne  time  ao  little  needed  {or  the 
aenutty  of  tb«t  oeiporattoii.  that  its  notes,  durina  the  first 
three  of  the  cyatem,  were  full^  on  a  par  with  gold,  and 
flomeUmai  e^n  bore  a  email  iveiniun)-  Id  less  t)uui  seven 
nontfai  after  the  Suspeasion  Aot  waa  first  put  in  force,  the 
directprs  of  the  hank  passed  a  resolution,  in  which  they  de- 
clared that  the  oorpwation  was  in  a  situation  to  resume  with 
safety  m^ung  payments  in  specie,  ir  the  political  circum- 
stances of  the  country  did  not  render  such  a  course  inexr 
pedient-  After  a  time,  the  suspension  was  found  to  be  so 
ooDTenient  and  profltiU>le  to  the  Bank,  that  the  wish  to  recur 
to  cash  payments  waa  no  doubt  abandoned  hy  the  directors- 
Jn  1801  and  the  following  year.  Bank  notes,  owing  to  their 
exoesaive  quantity  in  circulation,  fell  to  a  discount  of  7  to  8 
per  cent.,  but  partially  recovered  in  1803,  and  remained 
until  ISIO  within  3  or  3  per  cei^t,  of  par.  In  the  year  la^t 
mentioned  the  depredation  occurred  which  led  to  the 
appointment  of  the  celebrated  Bullion  Gcnnmittee.  The 
^ues  of  the  Bank,  vhieh  oa  the  31st  Aiuus^  1808,  were 
17.111.290A,  had  iqor«a8«d  to  19^74.180;.  m  the  following 
jreaTf  and  on  the  31«t  Angiist,  181 0,  amounted  to  24,793, 990/., 
Mins  ui  tnemaie  of  about  4$  per  oent.  in  two  years— a 
eause  quite  sufficient  to  aecount  for  their  depreciation. 
In  1811  the  eiroulation  was  diminished  to  23,286,830/.,  and 
the  discount  was  redijoed  to  ?!  per  cent.  A  furUier  ifwue 
again  depressed  the  value  of  Bank  notes,  as  compared  with 
gold:  on  the  31st  August,  1814,  the  amount  in  circulation 
vas  38,368,290/.,  and  the  det»«ciation  amounted  to  25  per 
cent.  It  is  seldom  that  cause  and  effect  oan  be  thus  clearly 
shown  in  relation  to  each  other.  In  consequence  of  the 
material  foil  in  the  value  of  agriimltaral  produce,  which  took 
place  in  1813  and  1814,  such  serious  losses  ware  sustained 
by  the  country  bankers  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that 
in  1814,  and  the  two  fQllowinK  ynra,  S40  of  them  failed ; 
and  the  ganaral  want  of  Qonfi&oce  thus  oooisioned,  so  far 
widened  the  field  for  the  oseuhitifHi  of  Bank  of  England 
notas,  that  although  the  amount  9i  them  in  onmlation  in- 
creased, in  181 7,  to  89,943.780/.,  their  value  relatively  to 
that  of  gold  was  nearly  restived. 

In  1817,  having  aeeumutated  nearly  twelve  milliona  of 
coin  and  bullioo,  the  Beofc  gave  notice  in  the  mooth  of 
April,  that  all  notes  of  1/.  and  2/.  value,  dated  prior  to  1816, 
might  be  received  in  gold.  In  the  September  following,  a 
further  notioe  was  given  that  gold  would  be  paid  for  notes 
of  every  description  dated  prior  to  1817.  The  effect  of  these 
measures  was  to  drain  the  Bank  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
bullion,  so  that  in  August,  1819,  no  mere  than  3,595,960/. 
roueined  in  ita  coffers,  and  an  act  was  hurried  through  par- 
liament to  restrain  the  Bank  from  acting  any  furUwr  in 
aonfonnity  with  iho  notioea  fa««  mentiofMa. 

In  the  same  vear  the  hill  wis  paased*  eommonly  kaown  as 
Mr.  Peers  Bill,  which  pravided  for  thfl  gradual  resumptioTi 
ef  cash  payments.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  the 
Bank  Restriction  Aot  waa  continued  it}  force  until  the  1st 
of  February,  1830;  fh>m  that  time  to  the  1st  of  October  in 
the  same  year,  the  Bank  was  required  to  pay  its  notes  in 
bullion  of  standard  fineness  at  the  rate  of  4/.  If  per  ounce ; 
from  1st  of  October,  1830,  to  1st  of  May.  1831,  the  rate  of 
bullion  waa  reduced  to  3/.  19«.  6d.  From  the  last-men- 
tioned day,  bullion  might  be  demanded  in  payment  for  notes 
at  the  Mint  price  of  3i.  17«.  10^.  pee  ounce ;  and  on  the 
Ist  of  May,  1823,  the  current  gold  coin  of  the  realm  might 
he  demanded.  ,The  provisions  of  this  aot,  as  here  men> 
tioned,  were  respectively  anticipBted  in  point  of  time,  and  on 
the  let  of  May,  1821,  the  Bank  recommenced  the  payment 
of  their  notes  in  spMoe. 

One  of  the  inovisiona  of  this  act  aroao  out  of  a  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  late  Ur.  Rioudo,  whieh  appears  calcu- 
lated to  affonl  every  rsquiaile  aeeurity  against  the  evils  to 
which  any  system  01  paper  cuirency  is  exposed,  "^he  effect 
of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan  would  have  been  to  exclude  a  metallic 
eurrenoy,  with  the  exception  of  what  might  be  necessary  for 
effiectiiiK  small  payments,  by  making  Bank  of  England  notes 
a  legal  tender,  with  the  obiigution  imposed  on  the  directors 
to  pay  tbem,  on  demand,  in  gold  bars  of  the  proper 
atandafd.  and  of  a  weight  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  for  any 
one  payment.  This  provision,  which  was  temporarily 
adopted  in  Mr.  Feel's  bill,  would  effectually  prevent  any  de- 
preoiaticm  o£  the  notes,  and  might  have  a  peculiarly  good 
efhct  in  an  times  of  poktieal  panic,  when  the  greatest  part 
of  the  misohisf  arises  from  the  numetous  htdwni  of  small 
amounts  of  notea,  and  who,  on  the  plan  proposed,  would  be 


unable.  Individually,  and  without  some  extensive  etfuMns- 
tion  for  the  purpose,  to  drain  the  Bank  of  ita  treasure.  Mo 
good  reason  has  ever  been  yet  given  to  the  puUto  againit 
the  permanent  adoption  of  this  eeoncHBical  snggostkm. 

On  the  22nd  of  Majr,  1832,  a  Committee  flfBoAnayvu 
appointed  by  Ae  House  of  Cmnmons  to  inquire  into  the 
expediency  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  into  the  system  on  which  banks  of  issue  in  En^^nd 
and  Wales  are  conducted.  On  the  1  Itb  of  August  follow- 
ing this  Committee  delivered  its  report,  whreh  was  printed 
by  order  of  the  House,  and  it  is  to  this  report,  with  the  evi- 
dence and  documents  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  that  tbs 
public  is  mainly  iodebtM  for  the  establishment  of  prineiples 
calculated  to  sive  such  consistent  and  sound  views  upon 
the  subject  of  banking  as  eannot  fail  to  produce  the  very 
best  results  to  the  community.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the 
opinions  of  our  first  authorities  in  matters  1^  pcditical  science, 
aqd  the  recorded  Mperienee  of  practical  men,  this  paper 
was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  members  of  the  l^is- 
Iftture  while  discussing  and  determining  the  provisiem  of 
the  act  which  received  the  royal  assent  on  the  89th  of 
August,  1833^  for  renewing  the  diarter  of  the  Bank  of 
England— a  brief  analysis  of  whieh  act  it  may  be  advisable 
here  to  insert. 

This  act  provides  that  no  association,  having  more  ilian 
six  partners,  shall  issue  bills  or  notes,  payable  on  demaod, 
in  London,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  that  city,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  in- 
tention of  this  provision  is  declared  by  the  act  to  be,  that 
the  Bank  '  shall  continue  to  hold  and  enjoy  all  the  exclusive 
privil^es  of  banking  given  by  the  act  39th  and  40th 
tieo.  ni.,  c.  28,  as  regulated  by  the  act  7th  Q«o.  IV.,  r.  46, 
or  any  prior  or  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament,  but  no  other 
or  further  exclusive  privilege  of  hankmg.  And  whereas 
doubts  b»ve  arisen  as  to  the  construction  of  the  said  acta, 
and  as  to  the  extent  of  such  exclusive  pri^ege;  audit  14 
expedient  that  all  such  doubta  should  be  removed,  it  if 
therefore  declared  that  any  hod^  politic  or  corporate,  or  so- 
ciety, or  company,  or  partnership,  although  consisting  of 
more  than  six  persons,  may  carry  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  banking  in  liondon,  or  within  sixty-five  miles  hereof, 
provided  they  do  not  borrow,  owe,  or  tiute  up  in  En^and, 
any  sum  of  money  upon  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  ^t  any  less  Ume  than  six  months  ft-om  the  borrow- 
ing thereof  during  the  continuance  of  the  privileges  granted 
by  this  act  to  the  Governor  and  Company  of  tne  Bank  of 
Eneland.* 

All  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  payable 
on  demand,  issued  at  any  place  in  England,  out  of  London, 
where  the  business  of  banking  shall  m  oairied  on  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Bank,  must  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where 
«ucb  notea  are  issued ;  and  it  is  made  unlawful  for  the  Go- 
vernor and  Companv  of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  for  an7 
person  on  their  behalf,  to  issue,  at  any  place  out  of  Londoq, 
any  promissonr  note  payable  on  demand,  not  made  payable 
at  the  place  where  the  same  is  issued. 

*  Upon  ope  year's  notice  given  within  six  months  after  the 
expiration  of  ten  years  ftom  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  and 
upon  repayment,  by  Parliament,  of  all  sums  that  may  be 
due  from  the  public  to  the  Bank  at  the  time  of  the  expim- 
tion  of  such  notice,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  banking 
granted  by  this  act  shall  cease  and  determine  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  year  s  notice  ;  and  any  vote  or  resolution  qfthe 
House  of  Commons,  signified  by  the  speaker  of  the  said 
House  in  writing,  and  delivered  at  the  public  office  of  the 
Bank,  shall  be  deemed  uid  adjudged  to  be  a  sutQcient 
notice. 

*  From  and  after  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  unless  and 
until  parliament  shall  otherwise  dirrct,  a  tender  of  a  note  or 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  shall  be  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  ex- 
pressed in  such  note  or  notes,  and  shall  be  taken  to  be  valid 
as  a  tender  to  such  amount  for  all  sums  above  51.  on  all 
occasions  on  which  any  tender  of  money  may  be  legally 
made,  as  long  as  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  to  pay, 
on  demand,  their  said  notes  in  legal  coin ;  provided  always 
that  no  such  note  or  notes  shall  be  held  a  legal  tender  of 
pajment  by  the  Governor  and  Company  of  toe  Bank  of 
England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  Governor  and 
Company.   But  the  said  Governor  and  Company  are  not  to 
become  liable  to  be  rec|uired  to  pay  and  satisiy.  at  may 
branch  hank  of  the  <aid  GovenuA^lnd  Coiuiiuiy,  anr  nota 
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KiOtn  of  tbe  said  Governor  and  CompaDy  not  mada  spe- 
mllj  pijable  at  such  branch  bank  »  but  the  said  Goremor 
indCompuy  shall  be  liable  to  pay  and  satisfy,  at  the  Bank 
of  Engluid  m  London,  all  notes  of  tha  said  Gsvemor  and 
CMBMBi'iOrorany  branch  thereof! 

'  No  biil  ef  exehang*  or  proniiisory  note  mode  payable  at 
gr  widun  ihree  numths  aftar  the  date  thereoC  or  not  having 
■ere  Ibia  three  montbs  to  run,  shall*  by  reason  of  any  in- 
Mmt  tskn  tbnwm  or  wcaiisd  thereby,  er  uy  agmloeat 
bfar,  or  noMftt,  or  aUcnr  intBtast  in  diioeuntii^.  ne^ 
ditiog,  or  tnasferring  tb«  Hiae,  b*  void,  nor  shall  the  lia- 
Uitjr  of  any  puty  to  hny  bill  ofexebantfewproaiisaory  note 
bt  ifwtad  by  rcaaon  of  any  statute  or  law  in  force  for  the 
^Tution  of  Diunr ;  nor  shall  any  perKHH  or  persons,  draw- 
aceeptiog,  inaorsiag<  er  signing  any  such  bill  or  note, 
V  Iradiag  or  advuMnng  any  mtmey,  or  takiqg  more  thsn 
lb(  {Hcwnt  rate  of  legal  Interest  in  Great  Britain  and  Ir»- 
lud  nipeetively  for  the  loan  of  niouqr,  on  any  such  bill  or 
agie,  bs  sobjeet  to  any  {wnalties  under  any  statute  or  law 
nlu'ag  to  usory  in  any  part  of  the  United  ]Ungdoni«  to  the 
mtruy  notwitbatanding. 

'An  sceouit  of  the  amount  of  bullion  and  securities  in 
lie  Biak  of  Sngland  belonging  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Caopuf ,  snd  of  notes  in  circulation,  and  of  deposits  in  the 
aid  Bank,  shall  be  trananutted.  weekly,  to  the  Chancellor 
tflhsSxAoqner  tac  the  thne  being,  and  sudt  accounts 
■hU  be  eensolidrted  at  the  end  of  amy  month,  and  an 
arai^  ilatB  of  the  Bank  noeounti  of  tha  i»aeeding  three 
anus,  nude  from  swA  oonsolidated  acconnts  as  awesaid, 
ilaU  \k  puUbhed  every  month  in  the  first  succeeding 
LmtmOtuettg. 

'  Otw-fbarth  part  of  the  d^t  due  from  the  public  to  the 
ftnk  shall  and  may  be  repaid. 

'  A  fcnenl  Court  of  Proprietors  of  the  Bank  shall  be 
heU  wflte  time  between  the  passing  of  this  act  and  the  Sth 
i^OtMiK,  1834.  to  determine  upon  tbepropriety  of  dividing 
*Qd  apptovitting  the  sore  to  be  repaid  as  before-mentionea 
UDoa^tas  seroral  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  who 
may  htproprietora  m  the  cantal  stock  of  the  Governor  and 
CoBpny  of  the  Bank  «f  England  on  the  said  5th  of  Oc- 
>Bkr;  and  open  tha  manner  and  the  time  for  making  such 
^tmn  sad  apfrropriatton,  not  inconsistent  with  the  piovl- 
■Msfothat  purpoae  herein  eontnined ;  and  in  ease  mdi 
punl  ooart  or  any  adjoamed  general  oonct  shall  deter- 
■iu Ost it wfflba  presto  make  sooh  division,  thM,biit 
Mmkmii^the  eapittl  storic  of  the  saidGeremot  and 
Cnpoy  shall  be  raduoed  firon  the  tttm  of  14,A53,000f.,  of 
"teikesaaae  nav  eonsisto,  to  the  sobs  of  30,914,7M/., 
"iwA  redaction  shall  take  place  from  and  after  the  said 
SAof  October,  1834.  and  thereupon,  out  of  the  sum  to  be 
«  herein  befbre  mentioned,  or  by  means  <^  the  fund 
kbepnridod  for  that  purpose,  the  sum  of  8,fi38,2S0/.  shall 
^|Tpu|NLsted  and  divided  amongst  the  pei<sons  or  bodies 
Pmeer  corporate  who  may  be  proprietord  on  the  said  5tfa 
'  OetiAar,i834,  at  the  rate  of  25/.  foretery  1002:  stock, 

'  Tbs  nidaetiori  of  the  share  of  each  proprietor  in  the 
itack  ef  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Mkof  England,  by  the  repayment  beforo-mentioned,  shall 
^Ae]BaUy  the  present  govemw,  deputy-governor,  or 
*Mtn,  er  any  or  either  of  Uiem,  or  any  governor,  depnty- 
l*'*nw,ar  dh«etor  who  may  be  chosen  in  their  room  at 
J^tias  before  the  (^netal  eourt  of  the  said  Governor  and 
^^ny  to  be  held  between  the  29th  of  March  and  the 
■^sf  April.  183S,  provided  that,  at  the  said  general  court, 
hai  tad  after  the  sane,  no  proprietor  of  the  said  cor- 
gWwi  shall  be  oapable  of  beli^  chosen  such  pernor, 
*f^J-pncnor,  oroircctor,  or  sliall  continue  in  hisot  their 
jWiic  offieee,  unless  he  or  they  respectively  have,  utd 
nch  his  respective  offlce  continue  to  have,  in  his  or 
.  icspeeiive  name,  in  his  and  their  own  right,  and  for 
I^MMr  own  use,  the  respective  sums  or  shares  of  and 
aupMi  stock  of  the  said  corporation,  in  ahd  by  the 
Ute  siud  Governor  and  Compony  prescribed  as 

r^Nifcation  of  govemoi,  deputy-goremor,  and  directors 

^poprietor  afaall  be  disqualified  fiom  attending  and 
rj^^ttiy  general  eoort  of  the  Company  to  be  held  be- 
^)kiith  of  October,  1S34,  and  the  2Mh  of  April. 
^heottKqaenee  of  the  Aare  of  the  said  proprietor  of 
i"^Mitoek  of  the  said Comnany  having  been  reduced 
?*?»p«yment  as  afuiesatd  oelow  the  sum  of  500/.  of 
***<^ilQd  stock,  provided  such  proprietor  bad  in  his 
^  ^  die  full  «ixD  of  500/.  of  the  said  capital  stock  on 


the  said  6th  of  Oetobert  1834,  nor  shall  any  proprietor  oe 
required  between  the  said  5th  of  October,  1834,  and  SSUi  of 
A|NriU  1835,  to  take  the  oath  ef  qualiflcatkin  in  tha  a^ 

charter. 

*  From  Mid  after  the  1st  of  August,  1634,  ths  said  Go- 
vernor and  Company,  in  eonsideration  of  the  privilege  of 
exclusive  banking  given  by  this  act,  shall,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  privil^s,  but  no  longer,  deduct  from  the 
sums  ikow  payable  to  timn  for  eharges  of  management  of 
the  pnbtie  unradeamad  debt,  the  annual  sum  of  lao.dtio/.; 
provided  always  that  such  daduetion  shall  id  no  respect  pre- 
judice or  affisot  the  right  of  the  said  Governor  and  Company 
to  be  pud  ft>r  the  management  of  the  publie  debt  at  the 
rate  and  aeewding  to  tha  terms  provided  by  the  aot  48th 
Geo.  III.,  e.  4,  entitled  **  An  act  to  authorise  the  advancing 
for  the  public  serv'ioe.  upon  certain  eonditions,  a  proporUen 
of  the  balance  remaining  in  the  Bank  ef  Bndand  for  pay- 
ment of  unclaimed  dividends,  annuities,  and  lottery  prises, 
and  for  regulating  the  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
management  of  tha  national  debt." 

'  All  the  powers,  authorities,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
advantages  given  or  reoogntsed  by  the  said  recited  act  of 
the  99th  and  40th  Geo.  Ul-t  c.  88,  aforesaid,  as  belongii^  to 
or  Mijoyed  by  tlw  Governor  and  Company  of  the  nuik  of 
Enfj^d,  or  by  any  siUisequent  act  or  aots  of  Parliament, 
slmll  be,  and  the  same  a»  hereby  declared  to  be,  In  full 
fince,  aiid,eantiniied  by  this  act,  except  so  fid-  as  the  same 
ace  aitend  by  thk  set,  sul^eot,  nexertneless.  to  redemption 
upon  the  terns  and  ooaditions  following, — that  is  to  say, 
that  at  any  time  upon  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  gi^'en 
after  the  1  st  of  August,  1855,  and  upon  repayment,  by  par- 
liammt,  of  the  sum  of  U.OlS.loof.,  being  the  debt  which 
will  rem^n  due  from  the  public  to  the  said  Governor  and 
Company  after  the  repayment  of  one-fourth  of  the  debt  of 
14,686,804/.,  as  hereinbefore  provided;  and  upon  payment 
to  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  all  arrears  of  tlie  sum 
of  100.000/L  per  annum  in  the  said  act  of  39th  and  40th 
G«o.  III.  aforesaid  mentioned,  together  with  the  interest  or 
annuities  payable  upon  the  said  debt  or  in  respect  thereof, 
and  also  upon  repayment  of  all  the  principal  and  interest 
which  shall  be  owing  to  the  said  Company  n^n  all  such 
tallies,  Exchequer  order^  Bxcbequer  Bills,  or  Parliamen- 
tary fhttds  winch  the  said  Gorenwr  and  Company,  or  their 
snoeessors,  riiall  have  remaining  in  ttwlr  hands,  w  he  m- 
titled  to  at  tha  time  of  sneh  notlea  to  be  frivtm  as  last  afore- 
said, then,  and  in  sneh  easo»  and  not  tilt  then  (unless  under 
die  proviso  hweinbefore  contained),  the  said  eskclusive  pri- 
vilege of  banking  granted  by  this  aot  shall  cease  and  deter- 
mine at  the  expiration  of  such  notice  of  twelve  months.' 

The  eiroumsuaee  riiost  wi^y  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  aot  here  recited,  is  the  provision  whereby  bills  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run  before  they  become 
due  are  taken  oat  of  the  operation  of  the  usury  laws.  This 
provisios  may  periiaps  be  oonsideved  as  the  first  step  tnwat-ds 
the  entire  removal  from  the  statute  book  of  an  enactment 
whieh,  while  It  contradicts  the  soandest  and  most  c^iovs 
principles,  operates  disadvantageoasly  to  the  borrower  of 
money,  and  upon  these  and  otwr  grounds  has  been  repeat- 
ediv  condemned  bv  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  elauBe  whieh  provides  that  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Jtng~ 
land  and  its  branches  shall  be  a  legal  tender  in  evenr  part 

EnglaiHl,  as  explained  by  the  act  already  recited,  has 
excited  oonsideraMe  interest  among  commercial  men.  some 
of  whom  have — it  is  tluiiight  without  sufficient  grounth — 
expressed  alarm  at  the  provision.  The  expression  '  legal 
tender,*  although  certainly  correct,  is  an  unfortunate  terth, 
as  it  seems  lo  threaten  the  mercantile  public  with  the  return 
of  those  days  of  ruinous  uncertainty  in  regard  lo  currency 
which  were  so  cotnmonly  experienced  throoghont  the  period 
when,  under  the  Restriction  Act.  Bank  of  England  notes 
were  in  effect  a  legal  tender  in  every  part  of  the  kingflom. 
The  only  possible  effect  of  an  injurious  kind  which  can  attend 
this  regulation  is,  that  in  the  e^'cnt  of  such  q  conjuncture  as 
shall  render  the  Bank  unable  to  meet  its  engagements,  the 
holder  of  its  notes  who  may  ehanee  to  be  removed  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  IjOftdon  or  the  place  where  they  tfere 
iSBued,  may  be  placed  in  an  unfavourable  position  for  ex- 
changing them  for  specie.  This  eonjuncture,  however,  no 
one  contemplates  at  the  present  day. 

The  principal  advantage  to  follow  from  (he  enactment  Is 
thid— that  it  absolves  the  Bank  of  England  from  the  eX' 
pensive  necessity  in  which  it  was  fonaerly  placed,  of  prf>- 
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all  the  country  bankers  in  every  part  of  tiie  kingdom,  who. 
under  the  ptment  law,  may  pay  the  demands  on  them  in 
Bank  ci  Bi^land  note*,  instMa  of  in  spede,  u  they  were 
Jbrmnly  obliged  to  do. 

The  repayment  of  ca»-fiHiith  of  the  debt  dne  from  the 
public  to  the  Arnk  hat  been  made  by  an  aBsigoment  of  3  per 
eent.  stoak,  whkh  was  previously  held  by  the  commissioners 
for  iba  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  but  no  division  of  the 
amount  has  yet  been  made  ammg  the  proprietors  of  the 
Bank  capital,  who  have  judged  it  most  advisable  to  leave  the 
sum  thus  rendered  available  as  capital  in  the  huids  of  the 
directors. 

The  prindpal  advantage  conferred  on  the  Bank  by  the 
legislature  consists  in  the  restriction  that  prevents  any  other 
establishment,  having  more  than  six  partners,  from  issuing 
notes  «tyable  to  bearer  in  or  within  sixty-five  miles  of  Lon- 
don, riot  is  the  advantage  of  this  restriction  altt^ther 
confined  to  the  corporation  in  whose  favour  it  is  enacted. 
If  man  than  one  tauik  of  issue  were  in  operation  in  London, 
the  s^rit  of  competition  witii  which  each  would  ho  actuated 
mi^ht  render  them  las*  prudent  in  acting  upon  those  indi- 
cations which  should  govern  the  amount  of  their  circulatioQ. 
This  oonsidMiation  is  of  the  more  importance  in  London, 
where  the  vahie  of  the  national  currency,  compared  with  that 
of  other  countries,  is  finally  adjusted  by  the  importation  or 
exportation  of  gold.  No  concert  would  probably  exist  be- 
tween rival  'establishments  thus  circumstanced.  In  the 
event  of  a  redundant  circulation  becoming  evident,  the 
adoption  of  a  prudent  course  by  one  party  in  contracting  its 
issues  might  even  prove  the  signal  to  others  to  endeavour 
So  turn  that  circumstance  to  their  own  immediate  advantage 
Dy  filling  up  the  void  thus  occasioned.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  public  would  be  continually  buitjeitted  Jo  vit^nt 
oscillations  of  the  currency,  the  evils  of  which  it  would  be 
impoinble  to  calealste. 

We  learn  fiom  the  endenee  (riven'  befbre  die  secret 
committee  by  certain  of  the  Bank  directcrs,  that  the  prin- 
eilde  upon  which  they  prooeed  in  regulating  Uieir  issues 
is  to  have  as  much  ccnn  and  bullion  in  their  coffers  as  may 
amount  to  a  third  part  of  the  liabilities  of  the  Bank,  including 
sums  deposited  as  well  as  notes  in  circulation.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  the  adoption  of  exactly  one-third,  as  the  pro- 
portion calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  establishment 
In  quiet  and  ordinary  times,  and  when  care  has  been  taken 
to  limit  the  circulation  within  the  amount  which  would  inju- 
riously affect  the  foreign  exchanges,  to  keep  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  |»ofitless  capital  can  never  be  necessary.  Under 
c^posite  cuoumatances,  when,  by  an  over-issue  of  paper, 
9rues  have  been  bo  driven  up  that  gold  has  become  taa  only 
profltaUe  species  of  temittanee  abroad,  experience  shows  us 
that  the  drain  upon  the  Bank  thus  arising  may  and  will  be 
carried  to  an  extent  far  beycmd  the  mere  redundancy  (MT 
eurrency  afloat,  and  the  demand  for  specie  may,  in  such  a 
case,  be  carried  beyond  the  amount  thus  arbitrarily  chosen 
be  Uie  seeurity  of  the  Bank.  Where  a  vigilant  course  of 
management  is  pursued,-a  small  comparative  amount  of  gold 
would  alwavB  suffice  to  restore  the  equilibrium  when  de- 
ranged by  the  accidental  changes  of  commerce ;  and  where  a 
different  system  is  pursued  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity 
of  the  precious  metals,  short  of  the  whole  liabilities  of  the 
Bank,  will  be  found  adequate  to  that  end.  The  action  of 
the  public  upon  the  Bank  iu  1825,  when  the  largest  amount 
1^  bullion  ever  possessed  by  it  was  so  near  being  wholly 
exhausted,  proves  the  truth  ^  this  position,  and  shows  the 
neoessi^  or  adopting  some  less  quastionaUe  rule  than  the 
arbitrary  one-third. 

The  Bank  of  England  acts  as  the  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  management  of  the  nati«ial  debt  It  receives 
and  registera  tranners  of  stock  from  one  public  creditor  to 
another,  and  makes  the  quarterly  payments  of  the  dividends. 
For  this  purpose  it  employs  more  than  400  clerks,  porters, 
and  messengers,  and,  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  act  of 
1833,  received  from  the  public  in  payment  for  this  service, 
the  sumof  248,OO0J.  perannum.  Ofthiaamount  120,000/. 
per  annum  is  now  abated  in  terms  of  that  act 

The  bidances  of  money  belonging  to  the  public  are 
kept  in  the  Bank,  which  in  this  respect  performs  the  ordi- 
,  nary  Amctionsof  a  private  banker.  The  alteration  recently 
made  in  the  constitution  oi  the  department  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  add  somewhat  to  this  branoh  of  tiie  Bank's  busi- 
ness.  Many  indiriduals  likewise  use  tiiis  establishment  as 
a  plaee  of  deposit  fin*  their  money;  butasthe  Bank  directun 
douotgivatMsaiM&eiUliestotheir  cuitonas  as  thejr  le- 


oeive  from  private  bankws,  the  proportion  of  mercantile  m*r 
yrbo  have  drawing  accounts  with  tbu  Bank  is  comparatively 
small. 

Braneh  banks  were  estaUisbed  bv  the  Bank  of  Bngland, 
in  1828  and  1889,  at  Swansea,  Olouceiter,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Exeter,  Newcastle, 
Hull,  and  Norwich.  Hie  branch  at  Exeter  has  very  recently 
been  closed.  These  establishments  have  not  hitherto  been 
productive  oi  much  profit  to  the  owporation,  but  have  proved 
very  etaivmtont  to  the  public.  They  &cilitate  the  remit- 
tance of  money  between  London  and  the  country,  and 
enable  commercial  men  to  avoid  the  expense  and  risk 
which  previously  were  attached  to  those  operations.  As 
the  Branch  Banks  do  not  permit  individuals  to  overdrrw 
their  accounts,  and  make  no  allowance  of  interest  upon 
deposits,  they  are  not  calculated  greatly  to  interfa«  with 
the  profits  of  private  establishments,  whose  customers 
enjoy  those  advantages.  The  buriness  of  these  branches 
principally  consists  in  diseountineftUls,  issuing  notes  which 
are  payable  in  London  and  in  Uie  place  where  tbey  axe 
issued,  and  in  transmitting  money  to  and  frtnn  Lmdon.  To 
encourage  the  circulation  of  their  own  notes,  these  branches 
are  accustomed  to  discount,  at  a  more  advantageous  rate 
th  VI  for  others,  bills  brought  to  them  by  sucli  country  bankers 
as  do  not  themselves  issue  notes. 

The  profits  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  derived  from  dis- 
counts on  commercial  bills ;  interest'on  Exchequer  Bills,  of 
vbich  a  large  amount  is  usually  held ;  the  interest  upon 
the  capital  stock  in  the  hands  of  government  the  allowanoe 
for  managing  the  pubUo  debt,  interest  on  loans,  on  mort- 
gages, dividends  on  stock  in  the  public  funds,  profit  on  pur- 
chases of  bullion,  and  some  minor  sources  of  income.  In 
1694  the  stockholders  divided  8  per  cent,  which  was  in- 
a«asedto  9  per  cmt  in  the  fidlowmg  year ;  from  that  time 
to  1 729  the  annual  dividend  fluctuated  between  6^  and  9 
per  cent ;  ftnr  the  next  eighteen  yean  the  rate  was  0J  to  6 
per  cent  ;  in  1 747  it  fell  to  fi  per  oent ;  in  1753  to  44  per 
cent,  which  was  the  lowest  rate  of  profit  since  itb  first  eata- 
blishment;  fiom  1767  to  1806  the  dlvideud  was  gradually 
increased  to  7  per  cent,  and  from  1807  to  1822  the  proprie- 
tors divided  10  per  cent,  annually  :  in  1823  the  rate  was 
lowered  to  8  per  cent.,  and  has  so  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  these  payments,  the  stockooldwa 
have  at  various  tiinea  received  bemuses  to  the  amount  of 
8,694,380/.,  or  57^  per  cent  upon  the  subscribed  capital. 

The  expenses  (Mfthe  Bank  are  necessarily  very- great  It 
maintains  an  establishment  of  more  than  600  officers,  clerks, 
portera,  and  messengers,  and  pays  to  the  stamp  office  up- 
wards of  70,000A  annually  as  a  oompoaition  for  the  duties 
upm  its  notes  and  bills. 

The  directors  ofthe  Bank  ofEngland  have  dwaysdaelarad 
and  acted  upon  the  opinion  that  secrecy  in  regard  to  ita 
condition  is  important  to  its  prosperity.  To  such  an  extent 
has  this  feeling  been  carried,  that  year  after  year  large  and 
increasing  dividends  were  declared  and  paid,  without  the 
exhibition  to  the  proprietors  of  a  single  figure  by  which  such, 
a  course  could  be  justified,  the  simple  recommendation  of 
the  directors  having  idways  satisfied  the  proprietors  as  to  the 
policy  of  preser  ing  this  mystery.  The  printing  of  ths 
report  of  the  committee  of  secrecy  in  1832  revealed  the  trua 
condition  of  the  uHporation,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
directors  will  ever  again  be  allowed  to  involve  its  proeead- 
iuM  iu  the  same  degree  of  concealment. 

IV.  T?ie  art  of  danAtnf ,  <u  carried  on  by  private  esta- 
blishments andjoint-stodt  aesodationa  in  LoMon,  in  othtr 
parts  qf  EngUmd,  and  in  AwtaidL— The  Italian  merohaAts 
who,  under  the  name  of  Lombards,  settled  in  England  6sax~ 
ing  the  thirteenth  oentuty,  and  previously  to  that  time  the 
Jews,  performed  the  greatest  part  of  the  money  business  of 
the  country.  They  were  not,  twwever.,  bankeiv,  in  the  mo- 
dem acceptation  of  the  word,  and  in  fact  the  busineia  of 
bankine  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  on  amongua 
earlier  tnan  the  middle  of  the  sevanteenth  century.  The 
goldsmiths  of  London,  who  before  that  time  had  restricted 
uieir  trade  in  money  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fbreign 
coin,  then  extended  their  business  by  borrowing  and  lending 
money.  The  latter  part  of  their  business— that  of  lending 
— was  principally  transacted  with  the  king,  to  whom  they^ 
made  advances  on  the  security  of  the  taxes.  Tbey  allowed, 
interest  to  the  individuals  from  whom  they  btmtiwed,  and 
the  reoMpts  which  they  gave  for  deposits  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  in  the  same  manner  as  Bank-notes  have  since  cic*- 
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Tba  taking  of  intorMt  fat  th*  nw  of  monajr  was  not  nn- 
InedliSil  io  Xogiand  until  164S,  vfatn  the  rata  thatoould 
bedmuded  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent  In  KS4  the  1^ 
Bte  wu  ndoeed  to  8  per  oeoL,  and  a  Airthwr  redOBtion  to 
6pereeoLtook  place  in  1651.  At  this  rate  it  still  remains 
in  InUnd,  but  was  lowered  in  Enftland  to  5  per  oent.  in 
I7]i  «t  vbi^  it  now  continues.  These  limitations  have 
■hrrn  been  productiTe  of  evil.  II oney-letnlws  by  profes- 
uoD  vilt  always  be  ready  to  take  advaotags  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  btHTowers,  and  being  left  without  competiton  among 
th«  mate  coDaaeatiouB  capitalists,  demand  not  only  a  mono- 
jAj  jnoe  for  the  uv  ot  their  money,  but  alio  a  further 
DUD  proportioned  to  the  risk  and  peuilties  attending  dis- 
•mn.  The  Lombard  mcrohanti  wm  aonwtoned  to  de- 
■ud  SO  per  cent,  intereat,  and  even  OMve.  aooording  to 
d»  u^ocf  of  the  bonower*!  wants. 

Tbe  merchants  of  London  had  been  used  to  deposit  their 
Booey  for  aecuii^  at  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
Tbenee  they  drew  it  out  as  oeeaston  dunanded ;  but  in  tiie 
Rar  1640  King  Charles  I.  took  possession  of  200.000/.  thus 
odged,  which  of  course  put  a  stop  to  that  practice.  Iliis 
state  of  things  preceded  and  moat  probably  hid  to  the  ez- 
taaioQ  of  the  buMiea  of  the  gddsinitns,  as  just  ex- 
{riaised. 

Thb  business  soon  became  very  considerable,  and  was 
faood  eoDvenient  to  the  government.  In  1672  King 
Chtrias  n.,  who  then  owed  1,328.626/.  to  the  bankers,  hor- 
nwad  at  8  per  cent.,  shut  up  tbe  Euhequer,  and  for  a  time 
irfnad  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest,  thus  causing 
pait  (btma  among  all  classes  of  pec^le.  Yielding  to  the 
duMor  raised  against  this  dtsb«ieafy,  the  king  at  Inigth 
»MOtad  to  pay  6  per  cent,  intnes^  but  the  prindpal  sum 
tu  not  disdutrged  until  forty  years  afterwards. 

There  are  three  private  butking-houses  still  carrying  on 
bwiHsi  in  London  which  were  established  before  the  Bank 
if  Eagland.  The  London  hankeia  otmtinued  for  some  time 
after  HaX  event  to  issue  notes,  but  hare  long  sinoe  ceased 
to  do  to,  acting  solely  as  depositaries  of  money,  diacounters 
of  bQli^  and  agents  for  bankers  established  in  the  country. 
No  rei&ietion  has  erer  existed  which  prevents  private  banks 
in  Lmdoo,  havinfE  not  more  than  six  parteers,  fnun  issuing 
Ibeir  ootes  payable  to  bearer ;  that  they  have  ceased  to  do 
SI  bai  arisen  from  tbe  conviction  that  [Mper  numey*  isnied 
00  the  seeohty  of  only  a  small  nunber  of  if^nduals,  endd 
MeffoalateuK^tablyin  eomiwtitun  whh  that  of  a  powsr- 
joiat'Stock  aaaociition.  Privirte  bankers  in  I<onaon  do 
M  oake  any  chazse  of  eonuniia^on  to  their  customers, 
ni  gmeraUy  grant  ecmsiderable  ftulities  to  them,  both 
bjF  duegonting  bills  and  bv  temporary  loans,  either  with  or 
*ah(]iit  lecuri^.  Even  where  tnis  kmd  of  accommodation 
a  Dot  reqoired,  it  is  almost  a  matter  of  necessity  for  every 
.Mthant  or  trader  carrying  on  considerable  business  to 
>n«  an  account  with  a  banker,  through  wbom  be  makes  his 
n^ta,  and  who  will  take  from  him  the  daily  trouble  of 
ptKiitiag  bills  and  cheques  for  payment. 

At  niions  times  some  banking  eatahliahments  in  Lon- 
dn  bne  sdopted  the  principle  of  allowing  interest  upon 
■^Hitc  plaeed  in  their  nands,  but  this  has  not  been  found 
to  Maead.  Hie  aotiTity  whieb  charaoleriaes  eommercial 
pnils  in  London  prevents  the  deposit  of  money  f«  any 
fBriad  &tt  wfmld  enable  a  banker  to  rsaliie  suen  a  ]Hoflt 
faa  its  aaeaa  would  jnstiiy  the  allowanoe  of  intemt  to  the 
■paitDr. 

fn&is  of  Xjondtxi  bankers  are  mindpally  derived 
™o  diaeoonting  mercantile  bills  either  for  their  oostomers, 
^^magfa       intervention  of  broken,  f»r  other  parties. 
yr  bare  great  facilities  as  regards  the  security  ot  this 
'*neai,  from  the  unreserved  confidence  which  they  are 
•"■totttd  to  place  in  one  another  as  to  the  credit  of  their 
pectin  cBBtomora. 
negrest  amount  of  money  transactions  daily  carried  on  in 
■'■'m.  and  which  has  been  estimated  at  nearly  five  millions, 
■■hits  the  inventiMi  of  a  simple  and  ingenious  metiiod 
**'™'iiiting  the  use  of  mmey.   Almost  all  these  pay- 
*^  are  in  the  fmn  of  cheques  upon  bankers,  or  of 
|**(tidianga  addressed  to  bankers  for  payment  At 
^a'doek  every  afternoon  a  clerk  from  eadi  banking- 
r^fneeeds  to  n  hotue  in  Lombard-street,  called  the 
r*^  House,  taking  with  him  all  the  drafis  on  other 
?^«Ucfa  hare  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  snd 
7^  tbem  in  drawers  allotted  to  the  difiurent  baiikers. 
J^dsik  ia  afkevwarda  sent  who  delivers  to  the  first  ^l 
paid  into  the  besking-hQiue  up  to  ibur  o'clock, 


and  these  axe  £stribnled  in  tbe  mannn*  alnady  desiiibad 

He  then  gives  credit  to  eadi  respectively  for  the  amount  e* 
drafts  on  his  own  bank  ^ich  he  finds  m  his  own  drawer. 
Balances  are  than  ttmek.  and  the  claims  thus  found  aie 
transferred  from  one  aooount  to  another,  and  so  wound  up 
and  can  celled,  that  each  clerk  has  to  settle  with  probably 
only  two  or  three  others,  and  transactions  to  the  extent  tjf 
millionA  are  settled  by  tlM  employment  of  from  200,000^ 
to  300,000/.  in  bank  notes.  On  the  days  appointed  for  the 
settlement  of  accounts  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  money 
transactions  thus  settled  are  much  larger  than  at  other 
times,  and  have  amounted  to  neariy  ftftem  millions.  The 
money  required  for  the  ultimate  settlemmt  is  not,  however, 
inmaaed  prqKatiimaUy,  and  haa  sddom  exceeded  half  a 
Million. 

The  UUs  or  dieques  which  bankers  do  not  choose  to  pay 
are  returned,  after  the  clearing,  to  the  houses  by  whom  ther 
were  presented,  and  by  whom  the  amount  is  then  refunded. 
Drafts  which  are  not  paid  in  until  after  four  o'clock  are  sent 
to  the  banking-houses  upon  which  they  are  drawn  to  be 
marked  for  payment  on  the  following  day ;  and  this  pro- 
ceeding, which  has  been  adc^ited  for  the  ocmtenience  of  the 
bankna  in  making  up  their  aocounta  daily  at  a  certain 
hour,  is  of  the  aame  effiect*  as  regards  the  urawers  and  the 
persons  by  whom  the  drafts  are  ^id  in,  as  if  tbe  payment 
had  actually  been  made. 

There  were  very  few  country  hankers  established  previous 
to  tbe  American  war,  but  after  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test their  numbers  inenased  greatly.  In  1793  they  were 
snligected  to  heavy  losses,  consequent  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  and  twentymo  them  beoanw  bankrupt.  The 
passing  of  dw  Bank  Restrietion  Act  waa  the  signal  for  its 
fonniAon  of  many  establishments  for  banking  in  the  coiui- 
try.  In  1809.  the  first  year  when  bankers  were  required  to 
ta^  out  a  lioenae,  the  number  iasued  was  702,  which  gra- 
dually rose  to  940  in  1814.  In  that  and  the  two  following 
years  eighty-nine  of  these  bankers  fiailed,  and  their  num' 
hers  fell  ofT  greatly.  In  each  of  the  years  1825  and  1826 
there  were  a£>ut  800  annual  lieenaas  issued,  but  their  num- 
bers were  again  reduced  by  eigh^  bankniptdea,  and  in 
1632  only  636  licenses  were  demanded. 

Country  banks  in  England  are  all  of  them  banks  of  de- 
posit and  of  diaeount ;  tlwy  met  as  agents  for  the  remittance 
(tf  money  to  and  froBS  London,  and  ior  effiacting  paymmts 
batweeo  difiiient  parts  of  the  kingdnn.  Tbe  greater  part 
U  tbem  are  dso  hanka  of  issue,  and  their  notes  are  in  many 
easM  made  payable  at  some  banking-house  in  London,  as 
wdl  as  at  the  place  where  they  are  issued. 

A  moderate  rate  of  interest,  from  2  to  2^  per  cent.,  is 
allowed  by  country  banken  upon  deposits  which  remain 
witfi  them  for  any  period  beyond  six  months :  some  make 
this  allowance  for  snorter  pmoda.  Where  a  deposits  has 
also  a  drawing  account,  tbe  balance  is  struck  every  six 
months,  and  the  interest  due  upon  the  aven^  is  jdsced  to 
his  credit.  Upon  drawing  accounts,  a  commisaion,  usually 
of  a  quarter  per  cent,  is  charged  on  all  payments.  The 
country  banker,  on  his  part  paya  hia  London  agent  for  the 
trouUe  whwh  he  ooeasions,  either  by  kee|Hng  a  certain  sum  of 
mtuiey  in  his  hands  without  inlerMt,  or  by  allowing  a  eom- 
misawn  on  the  paymenta  made  for  his  account,  or  by  a  fixed 
annual  payment  in  lieu  of  die  aune. 

The  pcraon  nt  ftmda  in  their  hands  ariaing  from  deposits 
and  iiiues  whicb  is  not  required  for  discounting  bills  and 
making  advances  in  the  country,  is  invested  in  government 
or  mercantile  securities  in  Luiaon,  whieb^  in  the  event  of  a 
contraction  <tf  deposits  or  issues,  can  be  made  immediate 
available.  , 

The  establishment  of  banks  throughout  the  kingdom  has 
ecmtribnted  materiany  to  the  growth  of  trade.  Without 
them  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  a  nuinufacturer  em- 
ploying any  great  number  of  hands  to  collect  tbe  money 
required  to  pay  the  weekly  wages  of  his  people.  It  is  not 
a  valid  argument  against  their  utili^  that  oocasioually.  by 
the  focilities  they  have  affi>rded.  the  tendeni^  to  overtrading 
has  been  enoourased ;  there  are  few  benefits  which  are  not 
capable  of  being  Mused;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  light 
which  has  of  we  been  thrown  upon  the  nature  of  uis 
branch  of  business  will  be  tbe  means  of  ehedting  the  evils, 
without  much  diminishing  the  good  which  it  is  eahm- 
lated  to  eSoet.  It  has  been  urged  that  country  bankws 
have  never  paid  attention  to  the  stete  of  the  eximanges.  or 
tbe  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  indioationi 
wlieEaby  to  regulate  tb^  own  usnei,  huythat  they  haw 
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•famp  ton  ooBRis  to  |mt  oat  thw  notei  wfaenmr  they 
«oiiM  4o  to  upon  what  Wf  eoasidend  sDod  leooritjr ;  tiiat 
in  thu  respect '  they  ave  guided  only  hj  their  ovn  mpeotiTe 
intereits,  each  one  endeaToiuing  to  withdraw  ai  much  of  his 
neighbonr'i  paper  ag  he  can,  and  to  subatitute  his  own.' 
This  vicious  syattm  has  received  a  material  check  from  the 
suppraesion  of  all  notes  under  5^.  value,  a  measure  which 
arose  out  of  the  investigations  which  followed  the  memorable 
Danic  of  1 B25.  The  act  of  SSod  March,  1 886,  .by  which  this 
change  was  eObeted,  ptfwided  tor  the  ^ndual  vithdiawtl  ol 
■mall  notes  from  einulirtion,  by  pnAilating  the  flitare  issne 
of  any  stamps  for  that  purpose,  and  deelaiea  that  their  issue 
should  wholly  eease  od  the  Sdi  of  April.  1839.  It  was  <m 
the  occasion  of  the  introduction  of  this  act  that  the  Bank  of 
England  undertook,  at  the  recommendation  of  government, 
to  establish  branches  of  its  own  body  in  different  ports  of 
the  eouBtry. 

The  practical  eflfeot  of  this  measure  of  preventing  the  etr^ 
eolation  of  notes  below  6L  value,  has  been  to  lessen,  in  an 
important  degree,  die  issues  of  country  bankers.  Previously 
to  their  suppression,  the  small  notes  formed  more  than  one- 
half  the  circulation  of  country  banks,  whose  issues  have 
not,  however,  been  reduced  in  that  proportion,  owing  to  an 
enlarged  amount  of  5l.  notes  being  taken  by  the  public :  the 
reductiw,  on  the  whole,  has  been  estimated  at  30  per  cent 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  eoontry  bankeis  them- 
kIvss.  that  the  description  itf  notes  withdrawn  fimnad  by 
tut  the  most  dsngerous  {wit  of  their  issuss;  that  in  tlw 
event  of  any  nm  or  panie^  tho  notes  ci  IL  value  wwe 
always  first  brought  in  wt  payment,  and  ^t,  in  oonsequence, 
the  situation  of  the  count^  banker  is  now  one  of  mueh 
greater  security  than  it  was  while  small  notes  were  issued. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  looal  oironlation  has  existed 
m  the  great  manu&cturing  and  trading  county  of  I>anea- 
shire,  where  Bank  of  England  notes  alone  pass  from  hand 
to  hand,  but  a  great  nimiber  of  payments  are  adjusted  by 
meanit  of  bills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  or  made  payable  by 
London  houses.  By  a  very  reoent  resolution  the  Joint-Stoek 
Bank  of  Manchester  has  determined  upon  issuing  notes. 

A  very  general  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  private  or 
joint-stock  banks  of  issue  should  place  adequate  seourity  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  so  that  the  holders  of  their  notes 
eould  never,  under  anv  ciroumstances,  snfler  flom  their  in- 
solvency ;  and  certainly  there  eaa  be  no  good  reason  given 
why  they  shonld  be  left  ui  this  respeet  nnbtteved,  wfcfle 
such  ample  securi^  is  taken  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
whose  gieat  wealth  is  natter  of  potorlet^.  Securities  lodged 
with  the  government  would  consist  eitbnr  in  the  public 
stock  or  Exchequer  bills,  and  would  therefore  be  to  some 
extent  productive  of  t»<ofit  to  the  parties  by  whom  they  were 
lodged,  ^though  their  gains  would  certainly  be  in  some 
degree  reduced  by  the  measure.  Still  it  appears  reasonable 
that  indijriduals,  who  are  in  a  manner  obliged  to  receive 
payments  in  notes  of  private  establishments,  should  be  pro- 
tected against  the  dishonesty  or  carelessness  of  the  issuers. 
Banks  of  deposit  are  di&imUy  eiroumstanced,  as  it  is  at  all 
times  optional  with  individuals  whether  or  not  to  place  oon- 
Adenee  in  a  banker,  and  it  may  with  safety  be  left  to 
individuals  to  look  srfter  their  wni  Intnest  in  this  le^teot 
The  deposit  of  seourities  might  in  the  end  prove  no  loss  to 
those  whom  they  wera  lodged,  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
ihet  would  tend  to  preserve  them  from  runs,  wluch,  although 
(bey  may  be  suooessfoHy  met,  «e  known  to  be  at  all  times 
IMToduetive  of  heavy  losses. 

There  is  another  point  whioh,  as  it  stands  at  present 
presents  a  curious  antmaly.  The  Bank  of  England,  which 
gives  ample  security  for  the  amount  .of  its  issues,  is  bound 
to  make  returns  to  government  at  very  short  intervals  of  the 
amount  of  its  issues  and  deposits,  as  well  as  of  the  quantity 
of  coin  and  bullion  m  its  coffers,  while  private  bankms,  who 
give  no  security,  have  not  the  slightest  uheck  placed  upon 
them  in  this  respect  It  mi^t  certainly  be  inconvenient  to 
individual  bankers  thus  to  reveal  the  state  of  th«r  business, 
bat  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  intnests  of  the  public 
dwnld  outweigh  all  such  conuderatlons. 

At  the  time  of  passing  the  low  for  the  suppressim  <tf 
small  notes  in  England,  pra\iston  was  made  by  the  le- 
flislstnro  in  the  manner  already  described,  for  the  esta- 
^ishment  of  Joint-stock  banks,  whtfth  should  be  banks 
of  issne,  at  any  distanoe  beyond  nx^-flve  trntes  firom 
London.  In  oonsequence  of  this  sot  more  than  thirty 
tobit^tiMk  bankfaig  eompanies  have  been  formed  in  Eng- 
Md,  pAosl^fiXlf  In  A*  noilham  ud  m«udbotuiBg  di»> 


tricts.  ffiUierto  the  rosnlt  rapeats  to  have  been  adna- 
tageous  both  to  their  wopilators  and  the  publie.  The 
system  upon  which  the  businass  is  eonducted  is  the  leroe 
f^nerally  as  that  pursued  by  private  eetablisbmenti ;  but 
it  is,  of  course,  more  obli^tory  upon  mansgwi  soting 
for  others  to  use  great  eaution  in  their  dealing,  and  to 
adhere  rigidly  to  system,  thus  it  is  for  an  ind'  vidual  or  a 
small  number  of  partners  without  the  same  degree  of  re- 
sponsibility. For  tbiB  resson,  as  well  as  for  Uie  greater  «e- 
ouriqr  ibej  ofe,  j«nt-«to^  banks  may  in  the  end  be  more 
to  the  advantage  at  the  pablie  at  largo,  although  they  may 
not  oBk  the  same  fcsifuies  to  individnal  traders  as  other 
hanks. 

He  estaUiskmettt  of  a  johit^toek  banking  company  in 
liondon,  consequent  upon  the  dedaration  in  the  aot  of 
1833,  which  removed  the  doubt  existing  as  to  the  legality 
oi  sueh  en  undertelungi  is  yet  too  recent  to  allow  any 
estimate  to  be  formed  of  its  usefulness  to  the  pttblio  er 
its  profitableness  to  the  stockholders.  Mu  h  will  depend, 
as  regards  both  these  objects,  upon  the  degree  of  prudence 
with  which  its  afikira  are  managed ;  but  it  seems  difBoult, 
in  the  absence  of  experience,  to  disoover  why  sudi  an  un 
dertaking,  if  oautiously  conducted,  should  not  suoceed  in 
London,  where  the  field  for  banking  operations  is  the  largest 
that  could  be  chosen,  at  least  as  well  as  similar  assoeiatiDtta 
have  suoeeeded  in  oUm  parts  of  ^e  United  Kingdom. 

A  national  hank  was  established  by  charter  in  Ireland  in 
1783,  with  the  same  privil^^  as  those  granted  to  the  Bank 
of  England  by  the  aet  of  1701.  Hm  original  capital  of 
this  cwporation  was  800,004^1,  and  wai  lent  to  government 
at  four  per  cent  Interest  The  management  is  vested  in  n 
governor,  deputy-governor,  and  fifteen  dinotors.  In  1889 
1,000,000/.  was  added  to  its  capital.  Tliis  sum,  which  was 
raised  by  subscription  among  the  proprietors  at  the  rate  of 
ISS  per  cent.,  was  also  lent  to  government  at  five  per  cent, 
interest  In  1831  the  oapttal  was  augmented  to  3,000,000/., 
and  a  fbrtber  prolongation  of  the  charter  was  granted  in 
1808,  to  expire  on  January  1,  1838. 

The  system  adopted  by  end  in  regard  to  the  Bank  of 
England  has  on  various  ooeasions  been  extended  to  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  In  1797,  when  it  beoame  necessary  to  restrict 
the  Bank  of  Bn^and  from  paying  ite  notes  in  gold,  that 
measure  was.  almost  necessarily,  adopted  in  Iiriand,  and  in 
oonsequence  the  inne  (rf  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  ineteased 
from  780,000^  which  itwas  in  1787,toupwarda  of 4,800,000/., 
before  the  Suspensien  Act  was  ultimately  repealed. 

-  This  same  measure  led,  as  in  England,  to  the  establish 
ment  of  numerous  private  banks  in  Ireland ;  fifty  of  these 
were  in  meration  in  1804.  The  power  of  issuing  notes 
was  greaUy  abused  by  these  banks,  and  the  mischief  thus 
occasioned  was  aggmvated  by  other  individuals  issuing 
notes  also.  It  was  given  in  evidence  by  several  persona 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  about 
this  time  there  were  £98  issuers  of  paper  money  in  Ire- 
land, whose  notes  were  in  some  cases  put  forth  for  a 
few  shillings,  and  occasionally  even  as  low  as  Bd.  and 
8d,  each.  These  issuers  consisted  of  morehanto.  8ha|»- 
keepers,  and  petty  dealers  of  all  deseriptlons.  The  eonse- 

nioes  Inight  eatily  have  been  foreseen ;  foi^erles  and 
ds  innumerable  were  committed,  and  it  became  neeea- 
sary  to  put  a  legal  stop  to  the  praotiee.  The  mischief 
recoiled  with  severity  upon  the  bankers,  so  that  of  the  fifty 
who  carried  on  business  in  1804,  only  nineteen  reraaitted  in 
1818.  A  few  had  prudently  withdrawn  from  business,  but 
the  remainder  had  failed  ;  and  of  the  nineteen  here  men- 
tioned eleven  became  bankrupt  in  1 830. 

The  mischief  and  misery  thus  occasioned  called  loudly 
for  the  interference  of  government,  and  in  1 831  an  armnge. 
ment  was  made  with  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  by  which  Jmntp- 
stock  banking  companies  were  allowed  to  be  established  at 
a  distance  of  fifty  Irish  miles  tmm  Dublin.  This  aet  was 
however  inoperative,  in  consequence  of  its  omitting  to  repeal 
several  vexatious  resbrictions ;  and  it  was  not  untu  after  tli« 

Saasiiu;  of  a  new  aet  in  18S4,  by  which  this  error  was  reme- 
ied,  that  a  joint4tock  banking  eompapywas  established  in. 
Belfast  with  a  capita  t^hslf  a  million.  This  was  followed  in 
1 825  by  the  formation  of  the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland,  with 
a  subscribed  capital  of  two  millions,  one-fourth  part  of  whieta. 
has  been  paid  up  bj^the  shareholders.  The  shareholden  are 

Erindpally  resident  in  England,  where  the  management  of  tbe 
ank  u  conducted,  the  chief  office  being  in  London.  This  u- 
Bociatim  carries  on  huriness  in  most  of  tne  principal  dtiqift  and, 
towns  oflnlttdlMTond  the  pfei^bed^UsUuioem^  DnUiB. 
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\j  mn  tgent.  vich  th»  adviea  ud  wlrtHMe  of  two  «r  mon 
MUaMi  midliig  in  the  Aittriet,  «Hkof  wham  boMitt 
Init  tan  sham  m  dia  tenk.  Tb*  tytlMn  ot  bqiineM 
•dented  if  tha  meu  w  is  Mknred  by-  the  Seatafa  banks. 
The  coBpuTf  is  eonrtieved  to  be  in  a  prospsrou  eoBdkion, 
lis  difidaidB  mn  lisluK*  the  stodi  n  sitettUe  at  e  hi^ 
premium.  The  heoellt  to  the  ooontrj  ftm  ^  intooduetiaD 
and  prudent  ea|»layiD«nt  of  so  mudi  capitM  ha*  been  very 
gntL 

In  the  stane  year  Iridi  tiie  ftnnatioii  ol  the  Pnrrineial 
BMkk,  the  difMton  of  the  Bank  «f  Inland  began  to  esubhsh 
tmnchea  in  the  eovntiy.  The  notes  ianid  Ann  these 
brucbea  were  not  at  flist  jiayable  sseapl  in  Dablin ;  bnt 
OistneoBTeniencahH^eennwtUtdbTtfaaaet  »Oeo.IV^ 
e  81,  whiA  mdtea  it  obHgatorf  on  all  baaka  to  pay  their 
lotoa  at  dieidneaawhanmyaretmed.  Thanotoaof  the 
Ptoripdal  Bank       naalved  by  the  biih  MfonuDent  in 

Erment  Ibr  duties  and  taxas  «qnaUy  with  the  notaa  of  the 
ok  of  Ireland. 

The  snecseas  whieh  has  attended  the  Piorinaial  Bmk  has 
bnog^t  forth  prapoaeb  tar  the  formation  of  a  seeond  eala* 
btislmient  of  the  like  natwe;  but  Ait  aeaapany,  altbongk 
Mverfltlly  Bu^MTted,  is  not  yet  in  a  oeodilion  to  eemnsnee 
Pttineas. 

The  law  of  18M,  forbiddiii?  the  iisM  of  noCea  nndar  di. 
nhie,  does  not  extend  to  Ireland. 

T.  Scotch  WMtem  of  Banking. — ^There  an  thne  inoor- 
Mtaled  imMie  ranks  m  Seotland :  one  of  these,  called  the 
Bink  of  Scotland,  was  established  by  aet  of  the  Scottish 
Mrlbment  in  1695;  another,  ealled  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Scotland,  reeeiwl  a  royal  charter  in  1 7S7 ;  and  the  third, 
dhe  Brit^  linen  Company*  was  inoorponted  in  1 740  fbr 
tte  pnrpoae  ct  undertaking  the  nMw&ctan  of  linen,  but 
nam  opentea  u  n  bnnkug  oompaayonly!  iia  ca^tal  is 
3M,00«<. 

The  euital  the  Bank  of  Scotland  was  origtawlly 
1,SM,0Q0/.  Scots,  or  100,000/.  sterling  money,  divided  into 
1200  sbwes.  This  capital  has  sioce  been  augmented  at 
dilferent  times,  and  now  amounts  to  1,500,000/.  sterling, 
bat  of  tbi*  smn  only  one  millioa  hat  been  paid  np  by  the 
aabseribera.  This  bank  began  to  ettablisn  branches  in 
and  issued  notes  for  U.  each  in  1704.  It  also  began 
Terr  early  to  receive  deposit  for  which  it  allowed  interest ; 
aodin  1729  introduced  the  pian  of  granting  credits  tm  cash 
aecoants,  which  now  Anns  a  prindpal  foatnn  of  ttie  Seoteh 
banking  system. 

The  nature  of  thew  cash  ftcoonnts  conrists  in  tiw  bank 
(nriog  credit  on  loan,  to  the  extent  of  a  sdm  agroed  upon,  to 
•aj  individual  or  house  of  busbms  that  can  proenn  two  or 
mre  pernonn,  of  undotibted  endit  and  property,  to  become 
son^  liar  tibe  npayment,  on  demand,  of  tne  sum  oedited, 
vith  interest.  When  a  person  has  obtained  this  cradit,  he 
nay  employ  the  amount  in  hts  business,  paying  interest 
mly  upon  tlie  sam  which  be  actually  uses,  and  having  in- 
fcreit  allowed  to  him  from  the  day  of  repaying  any  part 
of  the  kan.  These  loans  an  advanced  in  the  notes  of  the 
bank,  whose  advantage  from  the  system  consists  in  the  call 
wWh  these  credits  produce  fbr  the  issue  of  their  paper,  and 
finn  the  opportunity  which  they  afford  for  the  profltaMe 
oaployment  of  part  of  their  deposits.  In  order  to  render 
Ibis  part  of  their  business  as  advantageous  and  secure  as 
pMsine,  it  is  necessaiy  that  the  credits  should  be  frequently 
operated  upon  ;  and  if  the  managers  of  the  bank  find  that 
Bcy  are  used  aa  dsAd  loans  to  pcmuoe  interest  only,  or  that 
fte  (^leraiiona  ot  the  borrower  an  infroquent,  so  that  the 
■want  of  notea  called  for  la  ineonsiderabla  during  the 
Tor,  they  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  the  credit  it  being  to 
lit  interest  oi  the  bank  to  keep  Qp  an  active  circulation 
tfiti  notea. 

These  caah  ■eooonts  an  found  to  be  very  advantageons 
ktndaa,  by  supplying  an  additbnid  capital,  for  the  use  of 
tiwy  pay  only  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  it  whieh 

UCT  SBqill^, 

tbe  management  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  is  vested  in  a 
ffnur,  deputy-governor,  twelve  ordinary  and  twelve  ex^ 
)t>BiAary  direetorw.  They  are  chosen  every  year  by  the 
Xo^Uders  having  250/.  of  stock  or  upwards.  The  ma- 
^)|Mnt  of  the  various  branches,  which  are  opened  in  all 
^ineipal  towna  in  Seotiland,  b  oonflded  to  eaahiera  or 


^  loyal  Bank  of  Scotland  had  at  iUst  a  capital  of 
JttjIHL  whidi  hao  ainoo  been  incnased  to  2,000.0001. 


The  lyU— I  of  hnrinsas  adopted  by  this  Mtabhihment  mi 
by  tho  Britiah  Linen  Company  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Bank  of  Beetland,  wUah  hw  abaady  been  deacribed. 

Tha  aot  of  1708,  which  cestrained  any  aaaociation  havii^ 
mon  than  six  partim  from  israing  notes  payable  to  bearer, 
did  not  axland  to  Sootland,  whara  banking  companies,  with 
nnmoroua  partners  dealing  on  a  juntatoek,  have  long 
existed.  The  persons  who  embark  in  these  undertakings 
being  eaob  answerable  with  his  whole  property  for  the  en- 
gagements of  the  bank,  the  public  baa  always  given  to 
UMn  a  great  degne  of  confloenoe,  which  has  in  no  case 
been  misptaoad.  In  1703  and  ises,  when  go  many  hank- 
mptoies  took  place  among  country  bankers  in  England,  not 
me  SooCch  bank  fafled  to  make  good  its  engasements. 
Some  dftfaultm  have  since  ^>peBnd,  but  not  where  the 
aiunber  of  portam  haa  been  luge.  In  another  respect 
tha  law  whieh  ngutalea  the  syst«n  of  banking  in  Scotland 
diAn  tmn  that  fai  fona  in  England.  Tha  act  of  1S26* 
tthioh  put  OB  ahd  to  the  oinulatiak  ni  notes  under  51.,  does 
not  extond  to  Sctrtlaad,  whan  a  emsidmble  part  tht 
circulating  medium  of  the  country  is  composed  of  notes  of 
1/.  value.  Hitherto  thia  eircumstanoe  does  not  appear  to 
have  bean  attended  by  any  misotuevous  consequences. 

All  banking  estabUshmenti  in  Scotland  talu  in  deposits 
and  allow  interest  upon  vcary  small  sums  lodged  with  them, 
a  fact  wlueh  may  aeeouot  far  the  absence  of  savings'  banks 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  interest  allowed  varies 
aeowding  to  the  current  market  rate.  The  rate  has  some- 
timea  been  as  high  as  4  per  cent.,  bat  at  present  does  not 
exceed  ft  to  Si  per  cent  It  is  stated  in  tne  Report  of  the 
Committee  <tf  the  House  of  Coosmons  of  1826,  to  which  the 
sulgeet  of  banking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  was  refBrred, 
thatUie  aggr^pria  amonnt  ot  the  sums  deposited  with  the 
Sooteh  batiu  waa  tbm  lam  tmnty  to  twenty-one  miUiona, 
and  then  ia  raaaui  fttf  bdiaring  tixat  the  sum  baa  since 
been  greatly  tnenaaad.  It  spewed  from  the  inquiries  of 
the  committee  jurt  mentioned,  that  about  one-half  of  the  de^ 
positors  in  Scotch  banks  an  persons  in  the  same  rank  and 
station  aa  the  depositon  in  savings'  baoka  in  England  and 
Inland. 

The  cbaitamd  and  private  banks  in  Scotland  have  all  of 
them  agents  in  London  upon  whom  they  draw  billa,  but 
their  notes  are  not  made  payable  except  in  Scotland. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Re|Mrt  of  the  Committee  of  tho  House 
of  Commona  above  mentioned,  that  at  the  time  their  inquiry 
waamada  (May.  1830),  then  were  thirty-two  banks  in 
Sootland,  inoluding  the  three  obartered  companies.  Of  the 
remaining  twenty-nine,  the  National  Bank  of  Scotland  bad 
IttSnaitnent  the  Conuaarnial  Bank  of  Scotland,  cat ;  the 
AberaaanTown  and  Cenn^  Bank,  446 .  thne  othen  had 
•aoh  mon  dun  100  parbien;  in  six  the  number  waa  be- 
tween SO  and  too  ;  and  in  ttui  nmaining  seventeen  banks 
the  number  of  partners  in  each  fell  short  of  twenty.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Seoteh  banks  have  bnnches  in  con- 
nexion with  the  principal  establiriiaent,  each  braadi 
managed  by  an  ^ent  acang  under  the  immediate  directions 
of  bis  employers,  and  giving  aeeurity  to  them  for  his  con- 
duct At  the  date  of  this  report  the  Bank  of  Scotiand  hsd 
sixteen  branches ;  the  Britisn  Linen  Company  had  twenty- 
seven  branches ;  the  Commercial  Bank  tur^-one;  and  the 
total  number  of  bruieh  banks  estaUiahed  ia  Scotland 
was  133. 

Tbt  Scotch  bankers  have  a  fvaotiee  which  ia  rigcHoualy 
adhered  to,  of  exchanging  each  other's  notes  twice  a  week 
and  hnmediately  pacing  the  balances.  For  that  purpow 
each  bank  haa  on  agent  in  Edinburgh,  by  whom  Uiis  ar- 
nngemmt  is  oonducted  every  Monmy  and  FViday.  The 
balances  are  paid  by  bills  at  ten  days'  date  on  Londmi. 
The  state  of  ^se  balances  is  looked  at  with  great  atten- 
tion :  if  anything  at  all  wrong  in  the  eonduot  of  a  bank 
were  thereby  indicated,  the  others  would  instantly  interfere 
and  force  the  party  to  alter  its  proceedings.  This  course 
has  proved  efficient  in  guarding  against  any  over  iKue  of 
hank  notes,  and  in  preventing  tbe  consequent  dieprcciation 
of  their  value.  The  plan  of  periodicaUy  excbansing  notes 
with  each  other  is  partially  acted  upon  in  some  di&tricts  in 
England,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  a  similar  plan  cannot 
be  adopted  throughout  the  country.  There  does  n»t  appear 
to  be  any  ohatacTe  to  its  practice  within  different  districts ; 
and,  if  this  were  done,  tbe  security  to  the  public,  and  to  the 
more  prudent  among  tlie  country  bankera,  would  ha  mobh 
increued. 

VI.  SyUmof  Bunking  in  the  Umiet^Staf^t  qf  4f^'ca. 
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^The  budthi^  bastfwn  is  Avowed  in  the  Uiiitsd  Statw  of 
Ameriea  to  •  very  great  extent ;  and,  as  regards  some  of 
its  principles,  upon  a  system  wliieh  requires  notice. 

The  only  establishment  of  the  kind  that  partalws  of  a 
national  character  is  the  United  States  Bans.  The  prin- 
cipal office  of  this  incorporation  is  in  Philadelphia ;  but  it 
has  branches  in  all  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  tha 
Union. 

An  United  States  bank  was  incorporated  in  1790,  nnder 
a  charter  for  twenty-one  years ;  this  having  expired  in  1 811 
was  not  renewed,  and  it  was  not  until  1816  that  the  existing 
institution  was  incorporated.  It  has  a  capital  of  thirty-five 
millions  of  dcdlars  in  shares  of  100  dollars  each.  One-fifth 
of.  die  diares  were  sttbscribed  by  the  gonmment.  The 
management  is  confided  to  twenty-flve  direetm,  who  must 
be  stoekhtddert ;  five  of  the  number  are  annually  nomi- 
nated by  the  Prendent  ot  the  United  States,  and  uie  rest 
are  elected  by  the  stockholders.  The  charter  of  this  bank 
will  expire  in  March,  1836 ;  a  bill  for  its  renewal  passed 
both  Houses  of  Congms  in  1832,  but  has  been  rejected  by 
the  President. 

The  capital  of  the  '  States'  banks  existing  in  1790  was 
about  two  nrillioDs  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791,  added  ten  millions  of  dollars  to 
that  amount.  Before  the  closing  of  this  establishment 
by  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  there  were  in 
the  United  States  eighty-eight  state-banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  forty-two  millions  of  dollars.  A  great  increase 
upon  this  number  and  amount  has  since  taken  place :  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1831,  fliera  were  throughout  the  Union 
330  state-banks,  whose  united  capitals  amounted  to  110 
millions  of  dollars ;  and  from  a  paper  laid  before  Congress 
in  June,  1 834,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  banking 
establishments  was  mcreased  to  506,  and  that  the  amount 
of  their  capital  paid  up  was  205,123,792  dollars. 

It  may  well  he  imagined  that  so  great  and  rapid  an  ex- 
tension of  the  banking  business  could  not  have  arisen  alto- 
gether from  the  wants  of  the  community,  but  must  have 
been  based  upon  a  spirit  of  speculation  adverse  to  its  inte- 
rests. It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out  between  the  United  States  and  this  country 
in  1812,  a  great  portitm  of  these  banks,  including  all  south 
and  west  of  New  England,  were  obhged  to  suspend  their 
spooie  payments.  For  adioptiqg  this  measnte  the  Ame- 
ncan  bankers  eonld  not  adduce  flie  same  reasm  as  led 
to  the  Restriction  Aet  in  Bngluid  in  1797;  they  must 
have  been  placed  in  so  unfavourable  a  position  sidely 
Arough  the  riunous  competition  which  hid  led  each  m 
them  to  fbroe  as  large  an  amount  of  its  notes  upon  the  puUie 
as  possible.  By  this  means  the  predous  metals  were  in  a 
manner  forced  out  of  the  country ;  and  when  the  war  broke 
oot,  and  confidence  began  to  be  shaken,  the  bankers  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  me  change. 

The  dissolutioDof  the  United  States  Bank  in  1811  had  fo- 
voured  this  short-sighted  policy  of  private  bankers,  by  widen- 
mg  the  sphere  of  their  business,  without  adding  in  any  way 
to  their  means  of  conducting  it  On  the  contrary,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  stock  <^  the  United  States  Bank  having 
been  held  by  foreigners  was  remitted  abroad,  and  Uiis  being 
a  remittance  sudMnty  called  for  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  commerce,  was  in  great  part  effected  by  the  exptfftation 
of  the  precious  metals.  The  suppression  of  the  United 
States  Bank  had  been  attended  by  the  further  consequence 
of  calling  new  banking  establishments  into  action  in  CMrder 
to  fill  the  chasm.  In  the  four  years  fhim  Ist  January, 
1811,  to  1st  January,  1815,  no  fewer  than  120  new  banks 
were  chartered,  with  nominal  cajHtals  amounting  in  the 
agnegate  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Dunng  the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the 
United  States,  the  paper  currency  was  increased  about  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  its  value  was  depreciated  on  the  average  about 
twenty  per  cent,  as  compared  with  buUion. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  oi^anization  of  the  New  Bank 
fif  the  United  States,  in  January,  1817,  that  delegates  from 
the  banks  in  the  principal  eommercial  states  having  met* 
at  Philadelphia  to  consider  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  establishments  were  placed,  determined  upon  umulte- 
ueously  resuming  paymente  in  specie,  a  measure  greatly 
assisted  by  the  importation  of  a  large  amount  of  bnluon  by 
the  newly-establisned  public  bank. 

This  course  was  followed  by  such  a  contraction  of  their 
issues  on  the  part  of  private  bankers  as  occasioned  gmt 
and  vido-spnad  oommmial  distress.   Debts  eontractwl  in 


the  deprwistod  evneney  beotiM  suddmb  wraUe  at  its  par 
value,  while  the  fheilitios  usoally  obtained  horn  tbe  bankers 
for  their  liquidation  were  as  suddenly  stopped  by  a  refiual  of 
discounts.  It  is  at  such  moments  as  these,  when  the  re- 
turning good  sense  of  a  people  leads  them  to  restore  the 
soundness  of  their  currency,  that  the  full  evils  of  a  de- 
parture from  true  principles  are  felt.  Up  to  a  certain  point 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  may  be,  and  frequently  is, 
accompanied  by  a  delusive  «how  of  prosperity,  but  which  is 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  all  its  fallacy  revealed.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin states  that  the  number  of  banks  that  failed  between 
1811  and  1830,  in  different  parts  of  the  Union,  was  165, 
which  had  possessed  capitals  to  the  amount  in  the  aggiegato 
of  near  thirty  milUtHU  of  dollars.  In  some  of  these  cases 
the  loss  ftAl  for  the  greatest  part  upon  tlw  holders  of  bank- 
notes and  on  depositors;  the  stockholders  had 'paid  for  their 
shares  in  their  own  piomiistcy  notos,  whioh  remaining  in 
the  hands  of  the  bank  they  afterwards  redeemed  d»- 
hvering  up  to  be  cancelled  the  stock  in  their  names*  and 
thus  suffered  no  loss.' 

With  one  solitary  exception — tjiat  of  the  bank  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grirard  in  Philadelphia — all  the  private  banks  established 
in  the  United  States  are  joint-stock  companies  incorporated 
by  law,  with  fixed  capitals,  to  the  extent  of  which  only  the 
stockholders  are  in  most  cases  responsible.  The  business 
of  all  consisto  in  receiving  d^iosits,  discounting  mercantile 
bills,  lending  money  on  security,  and  issuing  notes.  It 
may  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  system  of  business  pursued 
by  these  banks  we  give  fiom  Mr.  Gallatin's  excdlent 
pamphlet  *  On  the  Coimu^  and  Bauking  System  the 
United  States,'  die  following  abstract  of  the  sUnation  of  the 
thirty<one  ehtrtered  banks  of  Pennsylvania,  in  November, 
1829:— 
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In  oonsidering  what  would  be  the  situation  of  these 
banks,  in  the  event  of  such  an  impairing  of  public  confi- 
dence as  would  occasion  a  run  upon  them,  we  must  not  take 
into  the  account  the  item  of  notes  and  balances  due  by  other 
banks,  which  form  part  of  the  deposits,  and  must  go  to 
reduce  the  sum  of  16,028,000  dollars  on  the  other  side  of 
the  account  to  12,690,000  dollars.  The  proportion  which 
the  specie  bears  to  this  sum  is  not  quite  one-fifth;  and 
although  the  amount  of  discounted  bills  might  be  pro- 
gressively diminished  by  their  falling  due,  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  mode  of  relief  to  themselves  could  only  be  adopted 
by  the  banks  at  the  hazard  of  endangering  all  the  commer- 
cial relations  of  the  state,  in  the  prosperity  of  which  their 
whole  safety,  as  well  as  the  security  n  the  holders  of  th^ 
notes,  is  involved, 

The  legislatures  of  several  of  the  states  have  by  no 
means  neglected  this  important  subject,  and  have  emie^ 
voured  to  provide  for  the  prudent  management  of  the  banks 
by  limiting  the  amount  of  their  issues  in  proportion  to 
their  capit^  requiring  that  not  less  than  a  certain  propor- 
tion (generally  50  per  cent.)  of  their  nominal  capitals  shall 
be  actually  paid  up  in  gold  or  silver,  and  existing  in  their- 
vaults,  before  they  begin  business,  and  by  rendering  tho 
directors  of  each  bank  personally  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences  of  breaking  these  and  other  rules  fnmed  Ibr  the 
protection  of  the  public. 

In  Massachusetts  the  banks  are  restrained  from  issuing 
notes  for  a  less  sum  than  one  dollar.   The  States  of  Pena— 
sylvania,  Maryland  and  Vi^nia  have  forbidden  the  issue 
of  notes  of  a  lower  denomination  than  five  dollars.  AIX 
nous  are  payaUe  in  specie ;  and  if  such  payment  be  reftiaed.. 
the  bank  is  liable  to  pay  the  holder  damages  at  the  rate  of 
24  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  time  payment  is  reftised  ov 
delayed.    The  banking  system  of  Massachusetts  has  beev^ 
much  extolled,  and  in  particular  the  banks  of  the  town  of 
Boston  have  been  held  up  as  models  for  imitetion.  Certair^ 
it  is,  that  since  the  passing  of  the  present  la^rs  regulating 
banking,  no  instance  has  occurred  of  the  failure  of  any  ban^. 
in  Bmten.  This  cireumstance  may  in  a  great  measure  bo 
accounted  for  hy  the  fact,  that  in  il)o  event  of  a  run  u|ioo 
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■B^  im  of  (btm,  A«  other  huikM  immadifttely  eome  &nranl 
to  Its  aniittDoe  with  all  their  duposoble  resources,  provided 
tU  total  UHts  can  be  shown  to  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
itsli^iilitia,'  and  this  aMUuncse  would  be  continued  until, 
Inr  withholdiag  diseounta,  coUecting  ita  debts,  aad  diajposi 
ti  its  isagDiUe  securities,  it  would  be  enabled  to  SBtisfy 
dumf  vUhout  inconvenienoe. 

lutuKes  bare  occurred,  disgneeful  to  the  parties  con- 
tened,  where  the  directnrs  orprq)ected  banks  have  borrowed 
ta  a  sin^e  day  the  amount  tk  specie  required  by  law  to  be 
m  tbor  coffers  befiwe  the  commencement  of  buBiness — have 
Mbaitloil  tlus  borrowed  specie  to  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
niiiiDiiBn  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  have  sworn  that  it 
ftRHd  dM  flnt  instalment  paid  by  the  stoekholden  in  ful&l- 
mtof  tbe  design  of  the  legislature.  Sneh  proceedings 
ansot  have  been  common ;  and  it  may  be  imagined  that  no 
hdy  ot  men  capable  of  such  a  juggle  would  sufficieutly 
eojoy  the  confidence  of  their  fellow -citizens  to  be  able  suc- 
eeoMy  to  embark  in  a  business  where  that  confldenoe 
nmst  be  so  essential  a  part  of  the  *  stock  in  trade.' 

b  New  York,  Maryland,  and  some  other  of  the  states, 
theehuter  of  a  bank  is  forfeited  from  the  moment  that  it 
iriues  to  pay  its  notes  or  deposits  ia  specie. 

There  are  twenty  incorporated  banks  in  the  city  of  New 
Tork,  some  of  which  paid  a  bonus  to  the  state  for  their  acts 
tt  iDcnpofatini.  Their  capitals  amount  to  twelve  millions 
ddlin.  A  brmnch  of  the  United  States  Bank  is  also 
wMiBsTwd  in  the  ci^,  and  about  one-sixth  of  its  capita  is 
ouidered  to  be  i^irfiealiie  to  this  station,  giving  thus  a 
bulking  capital  to  the  cihr  of  aboilt  fbur  miluons  sterling. 
Vith  ^  exception  «( the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  whose 
■allest  note  ia  of  five  dollars  value,  all  the  banks  existing 
m  Ne«  Yoik  issue  notes  for  one  dollar  and  upwards.  Au 
(betoaks  discount  mercantile  bills.  No  interest  ia  allowed 
mdepoaita;  and  in  Ifact,  the  activity  of  the  trade  of  the  city 
iiioneatia  comparison  with  the  capitals  of  the  merchants. 
Hut  oepoiitB  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  would  justify  the 
ptymeut  of  interest  are  unknown. 

An  Act  WIS  passed  by  the  l^islature  of  the-  state  of  New 
Tork,  in  A{«1.  1829.  called  the  '  Safety  Fund  Act,'  to  the 
piQvisioiufd' which  *  all  monied  corporations  thereafter  to  be 
neated  or  renewed  are  subjected.*  Under  one  of  its  provi- 
wnverery  such  corporation  is  obliged,  on  the  Ist  of  January 
ia  each  year,  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  state  otie-half  or 
We  per  cent.,  at  the  option  d  the  managers,  on  the  amount 
of  ibeaiHtal  stock  of  the  bank,  and  to  continue  such  payment 
ntil  ftree  per  cent,  in  tbe  whole  shall  be  paid :  this  fluid 
to  moaia  perpetual  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  and  to  be 
eUf  appropiuted  to  Uie  payment  of  the  debts  of  such  bank- 
ing corporations  as  may  become  insolvent  In  the  meanwhile 
Ae  pR^ortion  of  interest  arising  from  its  payments  is  carried 
iBtbe  eredtt  of  each  bank,  after  providing  for  the  payment 
nlams  to  certain  commissioners  who  are  appointed  to 
B^otigate  at  least  four  times  in  every  year  the  affairs  of 
mil  tanking  corporation  in  the  state.  These  commissioners 
K  ioTcsted  witii  extensive  powers  to  examine  the  officers 
tbe  Isuiks  upon  oath,  to  inspect  the  books,  &c. 
lo  all  cues  where;,  from  the  date  of  their  incorporation. 
<^  Ihe  determination  of  the  diieoton  of  any  bank  not  to 
tbemadves  imder  the  provisiotu  of  this  act,  they  do 
ontribute  to  the  Safe^  rund,  those  directors  are  held 
T^FUQallT  liable  to  the  full  extent  of  all  losses  which  the 
''■■Rholiters  or  creditors  of  the  bank  under  their  chai^  may 
(^i^  by  reason  of  their  departure  from  the  course  of  ma- 
■>8BDnit  prescribed  by  their  act  of  incwporation.  Four- 
itnoftbe  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York  were  contribntors 
0 IS32  to  the  Safety  Fund. 

u  pToriding  thus  strictly  for  the  payment  of  notes  in 
S^M,  the  legislatures  have  not  insisted  that  coin  of  the 
inied  States  shall  alone  be  used ;  and  it  has  been  the 
Netice  to  adopt  a  schedule  of  prices  at  which  the  coins  of 
'foot  eoontries  shall  be  «>nsideied  good  tender  of  pay- 
^  Some  of  the  banks  have  fairiy  enoogh  availed  them- 
^  sf  this  circumstance  to  avoid  the  expense  of  being 
^lieoQtiimslly  to  answer  every  oommereial  demand 
¥^  Vay  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  New  United 
*^BaDk,  the  directors  found  themselves  under  a  con  - 
^■ecessity  of  this  kind.   Having  made  ample  provi- 
"■fe*  time  to  time  of  Spanish  dollars,  they  were  con- 
drained  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  exportation  to 
^*ifcr  which  purpose  that  description  of  coin  is  well 
m**^  ^  involved  the  bank  in  a  eonstant  eM>ense.  which 
^*'tm  vtdMd  by  inptntiaK  to  the  value  of^ five  millions 


ofdoUuB  in  the  old  six-franepieeet  of  France,  noviritfadr^wq 

from  circulation  in  the  latter  country,  under  which  circum 
stance  they  were  purchased  on  reasonable  terms.  These 
pieces  they  offered  in  payment  at  the  scheduled  price  when- 
ever specie  was  demanded;  but  as  these  coins  were  not 
adapted  to  the  mercantile  purpose  in  \-iew.  they  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  quietly  in  the  vaolta  of  Hie  bank,  which  has 
recently  remitted  baek  the  whole  amount  in  iho  origins, 
packages  to  France. 
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BANKS  FOR  SAVINGS  are  institutions  of  modem 
invention,  established  in  this  country  to  encourage  habits  of 
prudence  on  the  part  of  the  poorer  classes,  who  were  pre- 
viously without  any  places  where  they  could  safely  and 
profitably  deposit  the  small  sums  which  they  might  be  able 
to  set  aside  from  their  eaminga. 

The  origin  of  savings'  banks  baa  been  attributed  to  tbe 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith  of  Wendover,  who,  in  the  year  1 799. 
cireulated  proposals,  in  coqjanetion  with  two  of  his  parisn- 
loners,  in  which  they  offered  to  reoeive  from  any  inhabitant 
of  the  parish  any  sum  from  twopence  upwards  every  Sun- 
day evening  during  the  summer  months,  to  keep  an  exart 
account  of  the  money  deposited,  and  to  repay  at  Christmas 
to  each  individual  the  amount  of  his  deposit,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  (me-third  to  the  sum  as  a  bounty  upon  his  or  her 
economy.  The  depositors  were  at  liberty  to  demand  and 
receive  back  the  amount  of  their  savings,  without  this 
bounty,  at  any  time  before  Christmas  that  they  might  stand 
in  need  of  their  money. 

The  next  institution  of  this  kind  that  was  etuiblished.  of 
which  we  have  ftny  account,  was  fbimded  at  Tottenham  in 
Middlesex,  by  Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield.  This,  which  was 
called  the  Charitable  Bank,  bore  a  nearer  resemUanoe  to 
the  savings'  banks  of  the  present  day  than  tlie  Wendover 
plan.  The  Tottenham  bank  was  opened  in  1804.  At  first 
the  accounts  were  kept  by  Mrs.  Wakefield,  who  was  assisted 
in  other  reapeots  by  six  gentlemen  acting  as  trustees, 
who  undertook  each  to  receive  an  equal  part  of  the  sums 
deposited,  and  to  allow  five  per  cent,  interest  on  the  ssme  to 
such  depositors  of  20  shillings  and  upvmrds  as  should  leave 
their  money  fat  at  ieait  a  year  in  their  hands.  In  pn^mr* 
tion  at  the  amount  of  the  d^oiib  incnunL  ad^tional 
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iRMtaM  iMr*  ehOMn,  to  m  to  diminiah  Oie  lou  which  might 
otbenrue  have  been  oonsiderahle,  owing  to  the  hi^  rate  of 
interest  tbtt  vts  allowed.  In  1808  a  soeiety  was  formed  at 
Bath,  managed  by  ^ht  individuals,  four  of  whom  were 
Itdieit,  who  lecnved  the  savingi  of  domeatic  urrants,  and 
lUowed  Interest  upon  the  tame  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent. 

The  Farish  Bank  Friendly  Society  of  Ruthwell  waa 
Itwmed  in  1810  by  Mr.  Henry  Duncan,  who  puMlthed  an 
aecouBt  of  hia  iMtitution  with  the  hope  of  promoting  similar 
•gtabli^inenta  elsewhere.  Thiswas  the  first  saTinga'  bank, 
r^pululy  and  minutely  organised,  which  was  brought  before 
the  publio,  and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  successful 
example  thus  set,  that  preview  to  the  year  1817  there  were 
ieven^  savings'  banks  astablisbed  in  Englandt  Ibor  in 
Wales,  and  fijur  in  Ireland. 

In  the  year  just  mentioned  legislative  proriskms  were 
flnt  made  for  the  mauaKOment  of  these  institutions.  Acts 
were  passed  (57  Geo.  III.  e.  10$  and  130)  for  encouraging 
the  establishment  of  banks  for  savings  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land respectively.  Undtt  diese  acta,  the  trustees  and 
managers,  who  were  prohibited  fiom  receiving  any  personal 
profit  or  advantage  nom  the  inatitutions  with  which  they 
should  be  connected,  were  required  to  enrol  the  rules  <» 
their  institutions  at  the  eessioDs.  A  fund  was  established 
in  the  office  for  the  reduction  of  the  nation^  debt  in  London, 
entided,  *  The  Fund  for  the  Banks  for  Savings,'  and  to  this 
ftind  the  trustees  were  bound  to  transmit  the  amount  of  all 
deposits  that  might  be  made  with  them  when  the  sum 
amounted  to  SO/,  or  more.  For  the  amount  so  invested  the 
trustees  received  a  debenture,  carrying  interest  at  the  rate 
of  three-pence  per  centum  per  diem,  or  4/.  Itt.  Sd.  per  cen- 
tum per  anoum,  payable  half-yearly.  The  rate  of  interest 
then  usually  allowed  to  depositors  was  four  per  cent.  In 
Ireland  the  depositors  were  restricted  to  the  investment  of 
50/.  in  each  vear,  and  in  England  the  same  restriction  was 
imposed,  wixa.  a  relaxation  m  favour  bf  the  ftnt  year  of  a 
penon*a  deimiting,  when  loe/.  might  he  leoeived.  No 
nMther  iMtriotion  was  at  this  time  thought  neceisaiy  u  to 
the  amoont  invested,  nether  was  the  depositor  prevented 
from  investing  simultaneously  in  as  manydilbrent  savings' 
hanks  as  he  might  think  proper.  This  circumitanoe  was 
found  liable  to  abuse,  and  an  act  was  passed  in  1824,  which 
restricted  the  deposits  to  60L  in  the  first  year  of  the  aeoount 
being  opened,  and  301.  in  each  subsequent  year,  and  when 
the  whole  should  amount  to  200/.  exclusive  of  interest,  no 
flirther  interest  was  to  be  allowed.  Subscribers  to  one 
savings'  bank  were  likewise  not  allowed  to  make  deposits 
in  an  y  other,  but  the  whole  money  deposited  might  be  drawn 
from  one  savings'  bank  in  order  to  be  placed  in  another. 

In  ifiSS  a  fUrtiier  act  was  passed,  entitled  *An  Act  to 
eenselvlato  and  amend  Iha  laws  relating  to  Savings'  Buiks,' 
and  il  it  nndw  the  provisions  (tf  this  act  (0  Qeo.iV.  e.  92) 
that  all  saidngs*  banks  are  at  present  oonduoted.  It  is  pro- 
vided herwn,  'that  the  ndsi  n  evei^  savings*  bank  shaU  be 
di^ed  by  two  tnistMs,  and  submitted  to  a  barriater 
pomtad  the  commissioners  for  the  leduetiw  the  na- 
tional debt,  for  the  purpose  of  asoertaining  whether  the 
sane  are  in  conformity  to  law,  and  that  the  said  barrister 
■ball  give  a  oertifieato  tWeof,  which,  togetiier  with  the  rules 
aigned  by  the  trustees,  shall  be  laid  before  the  justices  for 
the  county,  riding,  division,  or  plaee  at  the  general  or  quar- 
ter sessions ;  and  it  Shall  be  lawful  for  such  justices  to  reject 
and  disapprove  of  any  part  or  perts  thereof,  or  to  allow  and 
confirm  the  said  rules  or  such  parts  as  shall  be  conformable 
to  the  aet*  The  rules  and  regulations  thns  made  and  con- 
firmed are  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the 
ooonty  or  division,  and  are  then  dedared  to  be  binding  on 
the  ofileers  and  the  depoaitan  of  the  institution.  The 
money  depoaitad  in  aaviiws*  banks  must  be  invested  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  or  ofInlaiid,in  the  names  of  tfaa  eom- 
missionets  for  the  reduction  of  tiie  national  debt  The  le- 
eeipts  given  to  the  trastees  of  savings'  banks  for  money 
thus  inveatod  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  3)dL  per  e*nt.  per 
ikmit,oTSl,  18s.  0|dL percent  perannum,  while  the  interest 
paid  to  depositors  must  not  in  any  ease  exceed  2^.peremt, 
per  diem^  or  3/.  8«.  ft^d.  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  duference 
being  retained  by  the  trustees  to  oeiVay  the  expenses  of  the 
banlt.  The  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  receive  oeposits  from 
any  individuals  whose  previous  deposits  have  amounted  to 
IMJL.  and  when  the  balance  due  to  any  toM  depositor 
amoonto  with  intoreat  to  800^,  no  farther  mtersst  is  to  be 
sliowvd.  Fzisodly  aoeietiea  aul  charitable  ioilitatiani  an 
allowed  U)  invest  sums  not  exoeeding  300/. 


The  increate  of  aavings'  bankk  has  b«en  grMt  beyond  tit 
expectation.   On  tiie  20th  November,  1833,  there  were  389 
savings*  bankfe  hi  Bngtand  holdiiw  balances  belonging  t« 
414,014  depositors,  which  amounted  to  13,973,243/.,  bein^ 
on  an  average  34/.  for  oaeh  depMitor.  Tbern  were  at  ^ 
same  time  in  Wales  S3  savings'  banks,  having  balaneej 
amounting  to  361,150/.  belonging  to  11,269  depositors,  being 
an  avenge  of  32/.  for  esch  depositor ;  while  in  Ii^ahd  tbM 
were  76  savings*  banks,  with  funds  amounting  to  1,360,718/., 
deposited  by  49,872  persons,  the  average  amount  whose 
deposits  was  28/.  The  total  for  England,  Wales,  ahd  Iielabd 
was  consequently  484  savings'  banks,  with  funds  amount- 
ing to  15,715,111/.;  the  number  of  accounts  open  was 
475,155,  and  the  average  amount  of  deposits  was*  cenae- 
quently  33/.   The  system  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  in 
Scotland,  where  it  appears  to  be  less  needed  in  consequence 
of  the  flieilities  afforded  bv  bankers  in  receiiing  small  sonis 
of  money  in  deposit,  ana  allowing  interest  on  them.  The 
establishment  of  savings'  banks  in  ScoUand  would,  how- 
ever, extend  tiiis  advantage  to  a  vary  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  unable  tp  get  together  the  lowest  sum  that 
the  bankers  wiU  reoetve  on  interest  On  the  20th  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  there  wore  244,575  depositors  of  sums  under  SO/, 
in  tbe  savings'  banks  of  lEngfand,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
whose  savings  amounted  to  1,734,709/.,  being  an  average 
of  7/.  If.  lOo.  for  each  depositor:  the  smallest  sum  re- 
ceived in  deposit  by  bankers  to  bear  Interest  in  Scotland 
is  10/. 

By  a  recent  act  (3  William  IV.  c.  14)  the  induslrious 
classes  are  encouraged  to  purchase  annuities,  to  commence 
at  any  deferred  period  which  the  purchaser  may  choose,  the 
purchase-money  being  paid  either  in  one  sum  at  the  time  of 
agreement,  ot  by  weekly,  monthly,  quarterly,  or  ytarty  in- 
stalments, as  the  purchaser  may  determine.  Th6  transac- 
tions under  this  act  are  to  be  carried  on  through  the  me- 
dium of  savings'  banks,  or  by  societies  estaUished  for  the 
purpose,  and  of  which  the  rector  or  other  minister  (X  ftut 
parish,  w  A  resident  juttio0(tf  the  peace,  shaUbeoneoftiw 
trustees. 

Rules  framed  in  agreement  with  the  statute  have  been 
issued  by  tibe  commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  national 
debt.  These  rules  provide,  among  othdr  things,  that  no 
person  being  a  trustee,  treasurer,  or  manager  of  the  society, 
shall  derive  any  emolument  direct  or  indirect,  from  its  ftinde ; 
that  the  treasurer,  and  the  paid  officera  of  the  society,  shall 

S>e  security  for  tiie  faithful  execution  of  their  trust;  that 
e  age  of  the  party,  or  nominee,  upon  whose  life  the  annuity 
is  contracted,  must  not  be  under  fifteen  years ;  that  no  one 
individual  can  ^sess,  or  be  entitled  to,  an  annuity,  or  an- 
nuities, amounting  altogether  to  more  than  30/.,  and  that 
no  aunui^  of  1ms  than  4/.  can  be  contracted  for ;  that  minora 
may  purchase  annuities.  The  annuities  are  payable  hadf- 
yearly,  on  the  5th  of  January  and  Stti  of  July,  or  on  the  5th 
of  April  and  10th  of  October.  If  any  person  wishes  to  haxm 
an  annuity  payable  quarterly,  that  ooject  may  be  acoom- 

Slished  by  purchasing  one  naif  payable  in  January  and 
uly,  and  the  other  naif  payable  m  April  and  October. 
Upon  the  death  of  the  person  on  whose  life  the  aunai^ 
depends,  a  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  part  of  the  annuity,  be- 
yond all  impaid  arrears,  will  be  payable  to  the  person  or 
persons  entitled  to  such  annuity,  or  to  their  executors  or 
administrators,  if  claimed  within  two  years.  T^se  anauities 
are  not  transferable,  unless  the  purchaser  heooiffis  bankrupt 
or  insolvent  when  Uie  annuity  becomes  tbe  property  of  tbe 
creditors,  and  will  be  repurchased,  at  a  fair  valuation,  by  the 
commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  If  the 
purchaser  of  an  annui^  should  be  unable  to  continue  the 
payment  of  his  instalments,  he  may  at  any  time,  on  giving 
three  months*  notioe,  icceive  back  Uie  wh<de  of  the  mone} 
he  has  paid,  but  without  ii^erest  If  the  purchasw  of  a  de- 
ferred lub  annuity  should  die  before  the  time  arrives  w 
which  the  annuity  would  have  commenced,  the  whole  of  tht 
mooey  actually  contributed,  but  not  with  interest  will  b< 
returned  to  bis  family  without  any  deduction.  If  a  peraoi 
who  has  contracted  for,  or  is  entitled  to,  an  annui^-,  be 
comes  insane,  or  is  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  acting 
such  weekly  sum  will  be  paid  to  his  friends  fM  maintezutno 
and  medical  attendance  as  the  managers  shall  think  reason 
able,  or  any  such  otoer  payments  may  be  made  as  the  ur 

SiDoy  of  the  case  may  require,  out  of  the  sums  standing  u 
e  name  of  the  party.  Any  frauds  that  may  be  committe- 
by  means  of  misstatemente  and  folse  certificates  will  rende 
vmd  the  annuity,  an^sul^ect  tl^^^f^^^^^ing  to  othc 
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ui  urn  pMiltiw.  The  ralw  9t  mMtiw  tam^A  for 
Nnjlng  itto  oftot  tbe  parpom  of  tbii  Mt  qauit  be  sigD«4 
li;  tiHiH^cirtifltd  hf  the  barmtar  ivpointed  for  tbo  ptw 
|o«  ni  woUed  with  tiw  <^  Uw  |iaaoa  fiv  th«  oouDtT 
K  ^nNM  m  the  vaoMr  alroady  deaenbad  vith  r^ard  tfi 
Ob  ntotf  lariB^i'  baaks. 

Auuty  taUea,  oalculatod  undw  tbo  diTectira  <^  Govan- 
■frtilir  every  admtasible  pariod  of  an,  and  fbr  every  pro- 
labk  Mned  tatm,  may  be  had  at  we  office  dS  the  aom- 
■iaieaan  te  nAmting  tke  utkmal  debb  is  tbe  Old  Jewry, 
London. 

Hill  msare  appeara  to  ba  well  oalaulated  for  enabUng 
indutfriaai  daaaea  to  aeeura  a  sniaU  pnwiawn  to  the 
tiM  of  tber  youtb  and  atiength,  for  the  wya  of  their  age 
aiiBeiiim,aid  for  mciting  then,  while  yet  uoencumbered. 
Id  tppi;  the  sqtplui  of  their  earainga  to  meat  tlie  wants  of 
tboH  vbo  ma^  baema  ooaneoled  w^  or  depoDdeut  oo 
Am  IB  after  life. 

mWv  *o  *^  /WeMW  qf  QgoenuMtU  AmuitUt  through 
Bmgi  Bvdu  and  Paroekimi  Soeuim,  by  tbe  aaiae 
ater.) 

IdNUlUFT  (btmqut-routim  a  banbrupt,  and  brnqus- 
ntk,  banbnptey — from  bametu,  the  table  or  countar  of  a 
tiiirnaii.  vadrmtm,  broken)  is  &  menbant  or  trader 
vfadM  pniMty  ana  effecta.  on  Us  beooming  inaolvent,  are 
■ibioutved  and  diatzibuted  for  tbe  benefit  of  oU  his  cm- 
ilon,  under  that  peouliar  ayatam  of  alatnttMry  regulationa 
nUad  the  Baakmpi  Laws.  Tbeae  laws,  whioh  originated 
ioBoglandwith  the  atHtote  34  and  39  Henry  VIII.  a  4, 
nrt  first  mainly  diteoted  agaioat  the  eriminal  frauds  of 
taim,  irtio  acquired  the  menhandise  and  goode  of  othen, 
•at  AsB  lied  to  fiweign  eonntriee,  at  liwd  in  extMvaga&c^ 
Hi  sfadsd  and  defrauded  their  creditwi.  The  bankrupt 
*H  eoDsequaitfly  treated  aa  a  criminal  oflander ;  and  until 
nthin  aiev  ^ean.  the  not  duly  aunmidering  hia  property 
widw  a  BMiMisainn  at  bankn^tey,  when  summoBed,  was  a 
nfildtiony.  The  taankmpt  laws  an  now,  and  have 
■pM  tiw  put,  been  regarded  aa  a  oonnected  system  of 
cn^  iegi^tiDo,  having  the  double  object  of  enwvcing  a 
mjiete  diseonry  and  equitable  diatributioa  c£  the  pn^rty 
ud  efteto  of  aa  iaselTeot  trader,  and  of  eonJerring  on  the 
kite  tbe  noiprocai  advantage  of  security  of  person  and 
j>^K&ar^  fiom  all  ftrture  elainas  of  hia  oraditors.  These 
■RiTeie  tiU  lalelj  a^ead  orer  a  vekiminoua  aoeumulation 

rtsiBtafc  leftmng  to  and  depmding  on  each  other,  and 
ion  qeatHig  eonfuaim  and  ineonTenienoe  iVom  thair 
■laa  and  aaoQradietory  prnTisiona.  These  were,  under 
nao^iees  of  Lord  £ldon,  r^naled,  and  their  ^visions 
wsi  snd  eonaididatad  into  the  pceaant  oanetal  Bsnknq^ 
J^GsalV.  e.  It— wfaieh  at  once  odMoted  and  eooao- 
■■M  the  praviaknu  m  tiw  subject,  and  introdnoed  many 
"fital  ahieationa  and  ainnUBcationB.  Tbe  late  Act  1 
WSWiHiam  IV.  c.  oonatituting  *  the  Court  of  Bank- 
yi^>  kss  matarially  altered  the  mode  of  admnittratim 
"wilnr:  it  baa  entirely  removed  the  jurisdiotien  in  the 
Ptmiaaet  in  caaea  of  bankrupt^  fmn  the  Court  of 
QHGcry  jB  the  new  Court  of  Bankmptay.  raaarviag  only 
{ram  the  Judgea  of  that  court  to  tbe  Lord  Chan- 
ss  to  matters  of  law  and  equity  and  questions  ^ 
Instead  of  the  oommisaiaR  under  the  Oreat 
*^  vliicfa  formerly  issued  to  a  certain  number  of  berris- 
''*'*t-lsw  who  wero  permanent  <  Commissioners  of  Bank- 
2^'  the  above  AeC  baa  subatituted  a  fiat  of  bankruptoy, 
JSPpndinga  ao  which  will  be  explained  herasfter. 
^  ta^oitant  altfitatiMia  an  introdoeed,  whi(^  will  be 
*■<  folly  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 
J^w^dering  the  pnmaiona  ef  the  Baaknipt  Law,  wa 

|-  W^nq^  be  made  a  banfcrapt. 
J;  By  what  acta  a  teader  beoomea  liaUe  to  be  mada  a 

,5  ^ls<  and  wmrefidings  by  whioh  ^  tradar  if  mada 

^ntinaf  of  debta  under  tho  fiai. 
~     asngnaea,  their  pawem,  and  diUiaB. 
^^^WKting  of  the  hanluvpt'a  property  and  effseta  in 

alhat  af  the  banhmptoy  on  tlM  rights  <^  third 

cvtiftcnte  and  aUewanaa  of  the  WnkmpL 
nsOiart  of  Bankraptny. 


S  Geo.IV.  e.1«*  enaota,  that '  all  banken,  brokwih  wd  par* 
sons  vsing  the  trade  or  pn^ession  of  %  SGriveper,  leeeivipg 
other  men's  moneys  or  estate  iplo  tbetr  trust  or  euatody  j 
and  peraons  insuring  ships,  or  thair  freight,  or  other  mattora. 
against  perils  of  the  sea;  warehousemwt,  wharfingers, 
packers,  builders,  oarpentera,  thipwrigbta,viotuallers,  keep* 
ers  of  inna,  taverns,  hotels,  or  eoSee-housoa,  dyen,  printaq, 
bleachers,  fullers,  csleuderers,  oattle  or  sbei^  salesman,  and 
all  persons  using  the  trade  of  mweheiidiae  by  way  of  bar- 
gaining, exchange,  bartering,  commiaaion,  oonaignraant,  or 
otbervise  in  gross  or  by  retail  j  and  all  parsons  who,  eithar 
for  themselves  or  as  agents  or  factors  for  others,  seek  their 
living  by  buying  and  selling,  or  by  buying  or  lettiqg  for  bir^ 
or  by  the  workmanship  of  goods  or  eommodities,  dull  be 
deemed  traders  liable  to  beoome  bankrupts ;  provided  that 
qo  farmer,  gnwier,  oonmon  labourer  or  workman  for  hjie, 
receiver-general  of  tbe  taxes,  or  member  of  or  subsoribw 
to  any  incorporated  commeieial  or  trading  enapaniea,  es(a" 
blished  by  pharter  or  Act  of  Parliament,  ahall  be  deemed, 
as  such,  a  (radar  liable,  by  virtus  «f  thM  Ae(,  te  baoom 
bankrupt.* 

The  above  enumeration  has  given  rise  to  a  variety  of 
deciMoqa  in  die  courts  of  law.  It  is  not  evaiy  aingle  ao^ 
or  even  every  seizes  qf  aats,  of  buying  and  aelUng  whioh 
constitutes  a  man  a  trader  within  the  law :  there  mmi  be  an 
intention  of  dealing  generally,  wd  of  gaining  a  liv^dtood 
by  trading.  Thus  a  sohoolioaster  who  sella  hooka  to  hia 
scholars ;  a  colonel  of  militia,  who  oocftsionally  sells  regi- 
mental horses ;  a  master  of  hQupds,  who  buys  dead  honoa» 
and  sells  off  the  skin  and  bonea ;  a  oowkeeper.  who  hvas  by 
selling  milk  from  hi*  oews,  and  only  sells  his  oows  when 
they  become  unfit  ibr  use  ;  a  Ihrmer,  who  buys  and  salts 
articles  not  with  a  view  of  making  profit,  but  naraly  aa 
auxiliary  to  the  carrying  op  his  fsxw— these  and  many 
similar  persons  have  been  held  not  within  the  bankrupt 
laws  as  tradera.  And  tiia  aan*  hM  btw  dalarmined  with 
raspeet  to  an  ownw  pf  coal-minea,  who  diga  «nd  hia 
eoala  t  a  person  haying  a  freehold  iotereat  m  a  tom  of 
yean  in  a  briek-gmund,  who  sells  the  brioks  made  from  hia 
brick -earth,  though  if  he  purchased  the  materials  for 
making  bricks  it  would  be  otherwise.  If  a  trader  retires 
fimn  trade,  still  while  bis  trading  dobts  remavi  uppaid  he 
may  be  made  a  bankrupt  in  resiMot  of  thorn ;  but  not  is 
respect  of  debts  oontracted  after  his  retirement, 

it.  The  actt  by  which  a  Trtidar  ieownas  iiwbU  to  0 
Bankrupt. — These  acts  are  of  two  sorts:  first,  those  whioh 
are  only  acts  of  baDkruptoy  when  done  with  inteTtS  to  defeat 
or  delay  hia  oraditon ;  secondly,  eertain  acta  wbiob  have  that 
effect,  without  reference  to  any  intention.  The  flrat  elaaa 
8»  enumerated  in  aaotim  3  of  tba  <  Geo,  IV,  c  16.  whwb 
enaets.  *  that  if  any  such  tnUler  sh«ll  depart  thia  realm,  or 
bnng  out  of  this  rralm  shall  remain  abroad,  or  depart  finm 
his<»rellijB»-haaae,  or  atbmriw  afaiani  hiMMoirt  or  bo^ 
to  keep  his  bouaa,  ov  anflhr  hiwself  to  be  wafted,  ar  hii 
goods,  money,  w  ehatt^  la  be  attaobed  or  sequeatntad,  «r 
takro  in  cxewtlon,  or  make  any  ftaudulant  snat  or  ooa- 
v^anae  ef  any  of  his  lands,  tenements,  goeda,  or  ebattaU. 
or  m^  any  fraudulrat  surrender  of  any  of  hia  o^jihold 
landa  or  tenements,  or  any  fraudulent  gift,  debvery, 
or  transfer  of  my  of  hia  goods  or  chattels ;  every  suoh  trader 
doing,  suffering,  procurii^,  executing,  permitting^  inaking 
or  eauaing  to  be  made,  any  of  the  sets,  deeds,  or  matten 
afbreaaid,  with  inient  to  d^tat  or  {klay  M*  ereditor9,  shall 
be  deemed  thereby  to  have  oommitted  an  set  of  bankiui^y/ 
A  few  observationa  will  riucidate  the  sevnal  aeta  «f  bank- 
nirtcy  m«nti6ned  in  the  above  dauae. 

iMirtmK  the  Bmim.-r-T^  mtwt  be  dona  with  a  mw 
to  defeat  or  defraud  arodilora,  or  it  will  net  ewatitoto  an  act 
of  bankruptcy ;  but  if  it  is  dene  with  snch  intention  it  ia 
an  aot  of  bankruptey,  though  no  creditor  may.  us  >SmI.  b« 
delayed  by  it.  The  intention  is,  in  general,  a  question  of 
fact  to  be  decided  by  a  jury.  If  a  man  leave  the  realm  in 
such  circumstances  that  a  delay  of  his  ereditors  will  ba  the 
almost  neeeasaiy  oousequenca  of  hia  departure^  he  will  tw 
oonsidered  to  Iwve  intended  that  th^  should  be  deli^ed 
TiUiin  the  meaninK  o(  the  law.  The  word  wMlm  neons 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  oaurts  of  Bngland,  and  theraAMV  de^ 
parting  to  Ireland  or  Scotland,  or  a  British  colony,  whic^ 
are  out  of  such  jurisdiotwn^  may  eoastitttla  an  act  «r  baak- 
niptey. 

TYader  departing  from  hit  DteafiH^  Hoim^^lt  thiaia 
done  aritb  the  intent  to  dehiyflrediioiiaiU  is  aoaolfrf  book- 
wuftty,  thaa^  none  an  aateaUy  dalaj 
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tndar  departs  without  making  the  necessary  arrangemente 
for  eanying  on  his  buiiinesB,  it  Till  be  pmunied  that  he  had 
the  intentioD  speeifled  in  the  »et.  The  abaeDce  muit  be 
Toluntaiy,  and  not  ta  nTAid  an  airatt,  in  order  to  constitate 
an  act «  buikrapb^.  And  the  tradei's  own  declarations  of 
his  bad  drennutaneest  of  his  lean  of  anes^  &c.,  are  evi- 
dence of  bis  intentions,  if  they  accompany  corresponding 
aett,  such  as  removing  his  goods,  books.  &o. 

Or  otherwise  absent  Atmw^.— A  trader's  absenting  him- 
self from  his  aboite,  if  voluntarily  done,  and  not  by  means 
of  an  arrest,  is  primB  facie  evidence  of  his  intention  to 
delay  his  creditors.  And  the  absenting  himself  from  the 
Royal  Exchange,  if  he  habitually  frequents  it,  or  from  any 
temporary  place  of  resort,  may  have  tne  same  efiect.  The 
proprietor  of  a  theatre  retiring  behind  the  scenes  and  giving 
orders  to  be  denied,  vas  held  to  commit  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  a  mere  breach  of  an  appointment  with  a 
czeditnr  will  not  be  so  considered. 

Or  befin  to  keep  Aotfte.— These  wndt  having  been 
adopted  m  the  eariy  statutes  respecting  bankrupts,  have  ac- 
quired a  well-known  technical  meaning,  signifying  the 
trader's  retiring  or  concealing  himself  in  nia  Iwuse  or  place 
of  business  in  order  to  avoid  creditors,  or  the  giving  orders 
to  be  denied  in  case  tfaey  should  call.  A  general  order  of 
dmial  may  be  an  act  of  bankruptcy  although  no  creditor 
in  fact  call  on  the  trader;  and  the  denial  may  be  at  a 
friend's  house,  as  well  as  at  the  house  of  the  trader  himself. 
Closing  the  doors  and  shutters  of  a  banking-house  has  been 
held  a  '  beginning  to  keep  house,'  although  the  trader  did 
not  reside  at  the  liking-house. 

Or  yield  himie{f  to  prison. — ^This  must  be  a  voluntary 
yielding  to  prison  by  a  bader  who,  on  his  arrest,  has  funds 
to  pay  uie  debt,  but  prefera  going  to  |mson  with  u  view  to 
defeii  his  general  creditors.  A  compulsory  going  to  prison 
under  an  arrest  i»  only  an  act  of  bankmptoy  when  the  im- 
prisonment endures  twenty-one  days. 

Or  hmn^  to  be  out/omil.— That  is,  if  a  man  keep 
out  of  the  way  wiu  intent  to  defraud  his  creditors,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  is  outlawed  for  want  of  due  appear- 
ance to  legal  process. 

WiUingty  or  frauduientiy  procure  his  goods  to  be  se- 
questered.— This  extends  both  to  fraudulent  attachments 
of  tbe  trader's  goods  under  the  custom  of  foreign  attach- 
ment in  London  and  other  cities  [see  Attachhent},  and 
to  fraudulent  judgments  and  executions  out  of  the  superior 
courts. 

Or  make,  either  within  the  realm  or  elsewhere,  any  frau- 
dulent grant  or  conveyance  of  his  lands,  tertements,  goods, 
or  chaitets.Sefon  the  present  Bankrupt  Act,  a  eonvey- 
anoe  of  the  trader's  property,  if  executed  abroad,  was  held 
not  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  a  deAct  remedied  by  the  above 
dnae. 

An  aingBSMnt  of  off  a  trader's  efbota  to  tnutees  for  the 
benefit  of  creditors  is  a  dear  act  of  hankraptcy,  since  it 
goes  to  defi»at  the  distribution  under'the  Bankrupt  Law,  and 
to  vest  the  property  in  persons  of  his  own  ctuHce,  instead  of 
these  under  the  oontroi  of  the  Great  Seal.  But  if  all  the 
creditors  (as  often  happens)  assent  to,  and  sign  such  an  in- 
slrumMtt,  it  becomes  valid,  since  they  are  then  estopped,  by 
their  assent,  from  treating  it  as  an  act  of  bankruptcy.  And 
by  the  4th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  such  an  assign- 
ment shall  not  be  deemed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  unless  a 
flat  issue  against  the  trader  within  six  calendar  months 
tnm  the  execution ;  provided  the  assignment  be  executed  by 
em^  trustee  within  fifteen  days  frtm  the  date  of  the  ex- 
ecution by  the  trader,  and  the  execution  is  attested  and 
poblidy  notified  in  tbe  manner  pointed  out  by  the  statute. 

An  assignment  <rf  part  of  a  trader's  effects  ii^  in  many 
tnstanoes,  perfectly  good  and  valid ;  but  if  he  assign  ma 
whole  with  only  some  colourable  exception,  it  is  an  aet 
bankruptcy ;  and,  in  general,  if  he  assign  over  so  ccmsider- 
able  a  propootion  of  his  stock-in-trade  and  eflbets  as  must 
disable  him  from  effectually  carrying  on  his  trade,  it  is  an 
act  of  bankmptoy ;  and  if  the  assignment  be  made  volun- 
tarily, that  is,  without  the  pressure  of  the  creditor,  and  with 
u  view  to  prefer  a  particular  creditor,  or  creditors,  it  will, 
thouf^h  not  made  in  immediate  contemplation  of  bankruptcy, 
donstitute  in  itself  an  act  of  bankruptcy :  and,  &  fortiori, 
it  will  have  that  effact  if  made  under  sucfai  circumstances  as 
show  that  thetradn-  must,  at  the  time  of  executing  it,  lutve 
aontemidated  bankrupti^. 

Or  mahe  any  frmubdeisi  gjfi,  delivery^  or  irans^  t^f 
mtf  ef  hie  goode  or  cAo/mh.— Tbe  transfbr  or  ^livery 


must,  in  general,  be  voluntary,  and  not  brought  about  b^ 
terror  of  wgal  process,  or  even  by  the  impwtnnity  of  a 
creditor ;  and,  in  aome  eases,  even  the  eirenmstanoe  of  tbs 
Iffoposal  to  make  the  deliven  coming  from  the  ereditw  and 
not  from  the  bankrupt,  has  bean  held  to  negative  die  m- 
ference  of  voluntariness,  and  to  render  the  transaction  valid. 
But  whether  of  his  voluntary  motion,  or  under  pressure  of 
a  creditor,  if  a  trader  transnr  over  the  whole  of  his  e^ts, 
or  such  a  portion  of  them  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  inwl- 
vency  and  the  stoppage  of  his  trade,  it  now  oonstitates  an 
act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  acts  of  bankruptcy  above  enumerated  depend  upon 
the  trader's  intention  in  doir^  the  act.  The  following  are 
the  acts  which  constitute  acts  of  bankruptcy,  whether  done 
with  or  without  an  intention  to  delay  or  defnuid  creditors. 

By  the  5th  section  of  the  6th  Geo.  IV,  c.  16,  'if  any 
trader,  having  been  arrested  or  committed  to  prison  for  debt, 
or  on  any  attachment  for  non-payment  of  money,  shall 
upon  such  or  any  other  arrest  or  commitment  fbr  debt,  or 
non-payment  of  money,  or  upim  any  detention  for  debt,  lie 
in  prison  fbr  twenty-one  days,  or  having  been  arrested  or 
committed  to  prison  for  any  other  cause,  shall  lie  in  pnaan 
for  twenty-one  days  after  any  detainer  for  debt  lodged 
against  him  and  not  discharged,  every  such  trader  shall  be 
thereby  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ; 
or  if  any  such  trader  having  been  arrested,  committed,  or 
detained  for  debt,  shall  escape,  every  such  trader  shall  be 
deemed  thereby  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
from  the  time  of  such  arrest,  commitment,  or  detention.' 

The  baniu^pt  law  does  not  now,  and  never  did,  make  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  arrested  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
The  most  substantial  truer  is  liable,  under  unforeseen 
emergencies,  to  be  arrested ;  the  presumption  of  insolvency 
only  arises  firom  the  fact  of  lying  m  prison  twen^-<me  days 
without  being  able  to  procure  Sail,  or  escaping  out  of 
prison  to  avoid  payinentaf  the  debt. 

FUit^  a  deMtt-ation  of  imsolvemcy.—VnioT  the  old  laW; 
no  effectual  provisimk  was  made  for  enabling  an  honest 
debtor,  who  believed  himself  insolvent,  voluntarily  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  the  bankrupt  law,  and  thereby  to  produce 
an  equal  distribution  of  his  property  among  his  creditors. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  it  is  provided  by  section  6  of  the  6th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  that  if  a  trader  file  with  the  secretary  of 
bankrupts  a  declaratitm  of  his  insolvency,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  attested  by  an  attorney,  the  secretary  of  bank- 
rupts shall  sign  a  memorandum  which  shall  authorize  the 
insertion  in  toe  Gazette  of  such  declaration,  and  such  dfr- 
claretion  shall  then  become  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  but  tiie 
^ot  upon  it  must  issue  within  two  mouths  after  tiw  inser- 
tion of  tbe  advertisement,  and  the  advertisement  must  Jam 
signed  within  eight  days  after  the  deolaratimi  is  filed. 

By  the  8th  section  of  the  present  bankrupt  act,  if  any 
bankrupt,  after  tine  iasuing  of  any  fiat  of  bankruptcy,  pay 
to  the  person  suing  out  tbe  same,  money,  or  give  ur  daliTer 
to  any  such  person  satis&otion  or  security  fbr  his  debt, 
whereby  such  person  may  receive  more  in  the  pound  than 
the  other  oieditors,  such  payment  or  gift  shall  be  void  ;  and 
if  any  fiat  shall  have  issued,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may  direct 
that  it  be  proceeded  in,  or  order  it  to  be  superseded,  and  a 
new  fiat  may  issue,  and  such  fiat  may  be  suppwted  eithw 
by  proof  of  audi  last-mentioned  or  any  other  act  of  bank.- 
ruptcy. 

In  addition  to  the  above  acts  of  bankruptcy,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  debtor  filing  a  petition  for  his  discharge  under 
the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  is,  by  the  statute  7th  Geo.  IV. 
0. 57,  declared  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  on  which  H.fiat  may  be 
issued. 

Acts  of  ba$ikruptey  by  traders  who  have  privilege  q/ 
parliament. — Aa  trawa  wing  members  of  paniament 
not  liable  to  personal  arrest  for  debt  during  tne  time  of  pri- 
vilege, some  special  provisions  were  requisite  as  to  acts  ol 
bankruptcy  committed  by  such  persons.  Accordingly,  aeo 
tion  9  of  the  bankrupt  act,  6  Geo.  IV.  c,  16,  providea  ttia 
if  any  traderhaving  privilege  of  parliament  commit  &ny  o 
the  before-mentioned  acts  of  bankruptcy,  a  commission  C/lai 
of  bankruptcy  may  issue  against  him,  and  the  coxninia 
sioners.  and  all  other  persons  acting  under  ihefiat,  may  pro 
ceed  as  against  other  bankrupts  ;  but  such  trader  shall  no 
be  subject  to  be  arrested  durmg  the  time  of  privilege,  excep 
in  cases  made  felony  by  the  bankrupt  law. 

By  see.  10,  if  any  ereditw  of  such  trader,  to  such  axnouii 
as  is  required  to  support  a  fiat,  shall  file  an  affidavit  tkkm 
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ibidv,  *oi  shtn  sue  out  a  tuDunoiu  againit  him  (in  the 
tarn  ffm  by  the  2  WiU.  IV.  c.  39,  the  Uniformity  of 
fioeess  Acti-if  such  trader  shall  not  within  one  month 
pjvtitem  ihe  debt,  or  enter  into  a  bond  with  two  sure- 
ties, to  be  tpproTed  of  by  a  judge,  to  pay  the  sum  recovered 
in  tiie  tctkm  against  him,  with  costs,  and  within  one  month 
■fiernrrin  of  such  summons  cause  an  appearance  to  be 
entend  in  aui^  action,  every  such  trader  snail  be  deemed 
toliiR  aKomitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  any  of  his 
aiditoa  msy  sue  out  a  /at  against  oim,  as  against  other 
tndeis. 

Andby  uc  11  it  iaraacted.  that  if  any  deerea  or  order  of 
iCnort  of  Equity  or  Bankruptcy,  shall  hare  bam  rao- 
■mieed,  oideraiig  any  soch  tnoer,  having  piiTilege  of  Par- 
luMoi,  ta  pay  mcmey,  and  sneh  trader  snail  disobey  the 
ome,  ihe  penon  entitied  to  neeive  it  may  apply  to  the 
Cant  to  fix  a  peremptory  day  for  the  payment ;  and  if 
tack  trader  shsU  then  neglect  to  pay  the  same,  be  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy ;  and  any 
d  hi  crediton  may  sue  out  a  JIat,  and  proceed  as  against 
idler  ban  knipts. 

The  above  are  the  various  and  the  only  acts  which, 
Keotioig  to  the  present  law,  render  a  trader  liable  to  a  /at 
tf  tnnkniptcy.  No  other  acts,  however  strongly  they  may 
iodinte  insolvency  or  fraudulent  intention  in  the  trader, 
■e  nifficieot  to  render  him  a  bankrupt.  The  act  of  bank- 
pftiT  may  be  committed  after  a  trader  has  ceased  trading; 
k  u  long  as  hia  trading  debts  remain  unpaid,  he  is 
BKOsble  to  the  law  of  banlmiptt^.  The  debt,  however,  on 
ihieh  the  fiai  is  grounded  must  <^  conrse  be  one  which 
weoDtrscted  duriDf;  the  period  of  his  trading.  The  act 
ifbankruptcy,  in  cnrder  to  ground  a  /at,  must  not  be  con- 
certed and  arranged  with  the  creditor  who  {Ktiseoutes  the 
M  evsept  ia  the  particular  instance  of  the  act  of  bank- 
nptcf  Istely  introduced— vi2.,  a  declaration  of  insolvency 
Sled  It  the'Bankrnpt  Office.  And  although  ^e  act  of 
bsnbuptey  will  not  be  sufficient,  if  concerted,  yet,  if  a 
suffident  set  of  bankruptcy  has  been  bond  fide  committed 
by  tbe  ddAw,  there  is  no  objection  to  the /ai  issuing  under 
I  eoncoted  arrangement  between  the  bankru|>t  or  his  soli- 
eitor  and  the  petitioning  creditor  or  his  solicitor.  (See  1 
lai am  IV.,  c  56,8.42.) 

1  (^the/at  and  proeeedmgt  by  which  a  Trader  it  made 
uBadnat. — Having  consiiaerBd  what  persona  may  be 
RBfaed  bsnkrupts,  and  the  several  acts  and  circumstances 
brvtiidi  they  may  become  so.  we  will  now  diortly  explam 
the  peculiar  mode  of  proceeding  by  wluch  exediton  render 
debtor  a  bankrupt. 

Tbejfot  of  bankruptcy  issues  on  a  petitim  of  ime  or  man 
Qtditors  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

If  OD  the  angle  petition  of  one  creditor,  his  debt  must 
uwuuto  100/. ;  if  of  two  creditors,  not  being  partners,  to 
'MJ^;  if  of  three  or  mtare  creditors,  to  200^  This  debt 
nut  bsTe  been  contracted  while  the  bankrupt  was  in  trade, 
*aiitst  at  least  have  been  at  that  time  suuisting ;  and  it 
■Bd  bare  been  actually  due  at  the  time  of  the  act  bank- 
i^tey.  If  tbe  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  appears  on 
vjaaani  insufficient,  the  fiat  may,  under  the  order  of 
ie  Lord  ChaniseUiv,  be  supported  on  any  other  dri>t  of 
^Blher  creditor  whiA  i*  legally  adequate  to  sustain  it. 
^petitioning  creditor  is  bound  to  support  the  validity  of 
m  bukraptey,  and  may  be  compelled  ta  flimish  the  assig- 
^(of  vbom  we  shall  speak  presently)  with  all  neoessaiy 
^naatioo  and  assistance  for  that  purpose :  he  sues  forth 
j^pneeentes  the  JIat  at  his  own  cost  until  the  choice  of 
'"■lagDees.when  the  commissioners  are  to  ascertain  such 
Ui,  loj  order  tbe  assignees  to  repay  them  to  the  petition- 
Voeditor,  out  of  the  nrst  moneys  coming  to  their  hands, 
^fte  case  of  a  firm  of  traders,  any  creditor  whose  debt  is 
^rtcient  amount  may  petition  either  against  the  firm 
I'l^ely,  or  against  one  or  more  partners  in  it.  The 
y  <gp  ot  the  petitioning  creditor  is  to  ascertain,  by  a 

■Mst  theBniKnipt  Office,  that  no  proceedings  have  been 

V^fiij  taken  ibr  tho  issniiw  a  /at  against  the  tradw. 
ti^  oath,  befiire  a  Uaster  in  Chancery,  as  to  the 

i**tof  his  debt,  and  his  belief  that  the  trader  has  com- 

^j^n  act  of  bankniptcy,  and  then  executes  a  bond  to 
Cluncellor  in  the  mm  of  200^.,  binding  himself 
bis  debt,  either  before  the  commissioners  or  on 
*1  ^  at  law,  should  the  /at  be  contested :  and  also 
*l*tOat  the  trader  has  committed  an  act  of  bank- 

Qp'^'lo  proceed  on  the  Oai.   When  the  affidavit  and 

^■■ttmed  St  thoBanknipt  Office,  an  entry  is  made 
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in  an  official  book,  called  the  '  Docket  Book,  and  the  peb 
tioning  creditor  is  than  said  to  have  'struck  a  docket 
against  tbe  trader.    If  the  petitioning  creditor  fails  in 

E roving  the  matters  which  he  undertakes  to  prove  by  his 
ond,  and  if  it  appears  that  the/at  was  taken  out  fraudu- 
lently or  maliciously,  the  Lord  Chancellor  may,  on  the 
petition  of  the  trader,  examine  the  matter,  and  oidor  satis- 
faction to  be  made  to  the  trader ;  and  (or  that  purpose  may 
assign  the  bond  to  the  trader,  who  may  sue  the  petitioning 
creditor  thereon  in  his  own  name.  The  assignment  of  the 
bond  is  in  such  case  conclusive  evidence  of  malice  against 
the  petitioning  creditw ;  and  tbe  iiguzed  trader  may  also,  if 
he  please,  bring  a  qieeial  action  me  maliciously  suing  out 
the  /att  in  which  he  nay  recover  more  considerable  damages 
than  the  mere  peual^  which  oonld  alme  be  reeovered  in  an 
action  on  the  bond. 

Before  the  I  and  2  Will.  IV.  c  fi6,  s.  12,  which  abolished 
commissions,  and  substituted  fiait  of  bankruptcy,  the  I^rd 
Chancellor  used,  by  a  commission  under  the  Great  Seal,  to 
appoint  such  persons  as  to  him  seemed  fit,  who,  by  virtue  of 
the  Bankrupt  Acts  and  of  tbe  commission,  bad  authority  to 
dispose  of  the  person  and  pr^erty  of  the  bankrupt  for  the 
advantage  of  his  creditors.  The  new  Act,  1  and  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  S6,  constituting  ibe  Bankruptcy  Court,  has  substituted 
a  simple  fiat  for  toe  commission  under  the  Great  Seal ;  and 
arcoroingly,  in  all  cases  where  the  Lord  Chancellor  had 
formerly  power  to  issue  such  commisuon,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Hastor  of  the  Rolls,  the  Viee-Chancellor,  and 
eadi  Master  in  Chancery,  acting  under  the  appointment  of 
the  I«rd  C^haneeUor,  mi^  issue  */at,  authorising  the  peti- 
tioning creditor  to  prosecute  his  claim  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or  eitewhere,  befiwe  sndi  persons  as  the  fiai  shall 
nominate ;  and  the  persons  so  appointed  are  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  authorities  which  belonged  to  tbe  commis- 
sioners formerly  named  in  commissions  of  bankrupt  under 
the  Great  Seal. 

The  phrase  *  or  elsewhere,  &c.,'  in  the  above  clause,  has 
reference  to  the /ata  issued  to  commissioners  in  the  country 
districts;  as  to  whom,  sec.  14  provides  that  the  Judges  on 
Uieir  circuits  are,  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord  GhanceUor* 
to  return  to  hhn  the  names  of  so  many  barristers,  soUcitors, 
and  attorneys  prac^ing  in  the  different  counties  as  he  shall 
require ;  and  the^t  which  are  not  directed  to  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  in  London  shall  he  directed  to  one  or  more 
of  the  perswu  so  returned,  to  act  as  commissioners  of 
bankrupt ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  has  the  power  of 
removing  any  andi  person  from  the  list. 

We  shall  see  {Hiesently  that  a  great  portion  of  the  juris- 
diction in  bankruptcy,  which  formerly  resided  solely  in  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  is  now  vested  in  the  new  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy ;  but  that  Court  has  no  power  of  originally  directing 
or  issuing  a  /at.  This  authority  resides  entirely  in  the 
several  judges  and  masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  not 
indeed  as  a  discretionary  power,  but  to  be  exercise!  ex 
debito  jmtUia,  on  the  application  of  a  sufficient  petition- 
ing creditor,  in  tbe  manner  before  mentioned.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  alone  hu  ilao  the  power  of  reseindmg  and 
annulling  a  /at:  his  order  to  that  effect  has  the  same 
fbree  sa  the  tvpertedtw  of  a  commission  aooording  to  the 
Ibrmer  law. 

Haring  explained  the  nature  of  the  /ai,  we  proceed  to 
consider  tlw  persons  to  whom  it  is  directed :  they  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  first,  a  Commissioner  of  the  Caaxl  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, or,  secondly,  commissioners  resident  in  the  country. 
Tbe  Court  derives  its  jurisdiction  ftom  ^e  I  and  2  Will. 
IV.  c.  $6,  whereby  the  King  is  empowered,  by  letters 
patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  establish  a  Ourt  of  Judica- 
ture, to  he  called  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  consisting  of  a 
'  Chief  Judge,'  being  a  sergeant  or  barrister-at-law  of  ten 
years'  standing,  and  three  other  judges,  persons  of  the  same 
description,  and  six  banisters  seven  years*  standing,  to  he 
called  (Tommissionas  til  the  C^urt.  The  CMurt  ii  consti- 
tuted a  Court  of  I<aw  and  Equi^,  and,  togetiier  wiUi  every 
judge  and  commissioner  thereof,  exercises  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Court  of  Record,  as  ftilly  as  the  same  are 
exercised  by  any  of  the  courts  or  judges  at  Westminster. 

By  the  38th  section,  the  judges  and  commisBioneis  of  the 
C^urt  of  Bankruptcy,  in  all  matters  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, may  take  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  evidence,  either 
vivd  voce  on  oath,  or  on  affidavits,  as  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy may  in  any  case  direct,  or  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
may,  by  a  general  rule,  prescribe.  Tbe  functions  and 
powers  cS  tM  diiEumit  oompenent  parti  irfL^  Bantaiipl 
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Oonrt  are  pretcribed  by  the  itatute.  Thou  whkh  are 
vested  in  the  commiMkmen  oonoern  the  (tnUnary  admni*- 
tration  at  the  bankrapt'v  estate,  and  an  the  suqect  of  our 
preMnt  ooneideration. 

By  the  act  tiw  six  eommissionen  are  expressly  invedted 
with  every  power  and  antiKnity  that  belonKed  to  the  former 
Commissioners  under  the  Great  Seal,  provided  that  no  single 
oommissioner  shall  have  power  to  commit  a  bankrupt  or 
other  person  examined  before  him  otherwise  than  to  the  cus- 
tody of  a  messenger  of  the  eour^  to  be  brought  before  a  sub- 
division court  of  three  oommissionera,  or  before  the  Court  of 
Review  of  Three  Judges,  within  three  days  of  such  oommit- 
ment  An  appeal  is  given  from  the  decisions  of  the  eom- 
missionen at  to  points  of  law  or  equity,  and  the  reflisat  or 
admls^n  of  tfvUwioe,  in  ease  of  diaputed  ddits,  to  Ae  Court 
of  Review  of  Three  Judges,  and  a  like  i^ipeal  frmn  that 
eourt  to  tin  Lord  ChaneeUor.  All  the  powers  of  the  com- 
misdaiers  may  be  executed  by  any  of  the  judges  of  the 
eourt  The  oath  of  office  of  the  country  commissioners  is 
required  to  be  taken  at  the  opening  of  every  jSo/.'  that  of 
the  Ccouniasionera  of  the  Bankrupt  Court  needs  only  to  be 
taken  once.  The  country  commissioner  is  not  a  judge  of 
record  as  the  commissioners  of  the  court  are  ;  but  protec- 
tion from  malicious  and  vexatioun  actions  is  afforded  to  both 
descriptions  of  commissioners  by  the  usual  clauses  applying 
to  magistrates,  authorixing  them,  in  case  of  actions  for  acts 
doiw  in  the  conrse  of  their  duty,  to  tender  amends  to  the 
plamtilC  and  requiring  the  plaintiff  to  give  a  month's  notice 
of  action,  to  oommence  the  action  within  three  months  of  the 
act  done,  and  to  pay  double  costs  in  case  of  a  nonsuit  or  a 
vardiet  for  the  defendant.  The  general  powers  vested  in  the 
oomniissiaiers  prindpally  depend  on  the  old  law  consolidated 
in  the  act  <  Geo.  IV^  c.  16.  By  section  33  of  that  act  they 
may,  after  the  adjudication  of  wnkruptry,  summon  persons 
suspected  of  possessing  any  part  of  the  hanknipt's  estate  or 
effects,  or  supposed  to  m  indented  to  the  bankrupt,  or  capable 
of  givins  information  oonceming  the  person,  trade,  or  deal- 
ings of  me  bankrupt,  or  concerning  any  act  of  bankruDt<^ 
committed  by  him,  and  require  such  persons  to  produce 
all  books,  pwert,  deeds,  and  documents  necessary  to  the 
verification  of  such  person's  depositions,  or  to  the  full  dis- 
closure of  the  matters  inquired  into  by  the  commissioners ; 
and  on  such  person's  neglecting  to  appear,  having  no  lawful 
impediment,  the  commissioners  may,  by  warrant  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  authorise  such  person  to  be  arrested  and 
brought  before  them.  Tlie  commis^nera  may  examine 
every  penoo  summoned  or  brought  before  them  concerning 
tiie  penou,  trade,  dealings,  or  esute  of  the  bankrupt,  or 
eonoeming  die  act  of  bankruptcy,  and  reduce  the  answers 
to  writing,  which  the  party  examined  must  sign ;  and  if  a 
person  refuse  to  be  sworn,  or  refuse  to  answer,  or  shall  not 
answer  lawful  questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commis- 
sioners, or  refuse  to  sign  his  examination,  or  shall  not  pro- 
duce books,  papers,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  when  required, 
and  to  which  he  shall  not  state  an  objection  which  shall  be 
allowed,  the  oommissioners  may  commit  him  to  prison  till 
he  shall  submit  to  be  sworn  or  to  answer,  &c.  &c. 

By  section  36  the  commissioners  may  summon  the  bank- 
rupt whether  certificated  or  not ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not 
come  and  shall  have  no  lawful  impediment,  the  commis- 
sionera  may  direct  him  to  he  apprehended  and  brought  be- 
fore them ;  and  the  commissioners,  on  his  appearing,  may 
examina  Um  aa  to  all  matters  touching  fais  trade,  deislings, 
or  estate,  and  reduoa  hii  answers  to  writing,  whioh  the 
bankrupt  i*  to  sign ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  refuses,  having  no 
lawfol  impediment  allowed  by  the  commissioners,  they  may 
commit  him,  to  remain  till  he  shall  submit  himself  to  he 
sworn,  &o.  Stc.  They  have  a  similar  power  to  summon 
•nd  to  apprehend  the  wife  of  the  bankrupt  for  similar  pur- 
poses. The  hanlurupt,  or  any  other  person  wilfUUy  swearing 
wisely  before  the  commisuoners,  shall  incur  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  a  provision  which  is  extended  to  any  felse  af- 
firmation by  a  quaker.  Such  are  the  principal  general 
'  powers  of  the  commissioners,  whether  oommissioners  of  the 
Bankrupt  Court,  or  commissioners  resident  in  the  country. 
The  fhi  which  gives  them  the  particular  authority  to  act  in 
eaoh  individual  bankruptcy,  is,  in  eases  of  London  bank- 
ruptcies, in  this  form  :— 


'  I  hereby  authorise  A.  B^  of 
complaint  against  B.  C,  of 
mptey. 


toprOMCttte  his 
in  the  Court  of  Bank- 

*  BaouoHAH«  C 


In  ease  of  a  oountrf  bankmpt^  it  ii  fhii  *— 
'  I  hereby  authorise  A.  B>,  of  to  proseoote  his 

complaint  against  B.  C,  of  at  Liverpool,  in  the 

oounty  of  Lancashire,  before  B.  F..  O.  H.,  and  J.  K.,  Esqs. 

*  John  Lbach,  H.  R.' 

Upon  |Hoof  being  made  eitiier  before  the  Court  of  Bank 
mptcy  or  the  country  eommissionem,  of  the  petitioning 
^editor's  debt,  the  trading  of  the  bankrupt  witfain  the 
meaning  e/t  the  section  befiwe  stated,  and  of  an  act  of  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  nature  before  described,  the  court  or  the  oom- 
missioners in  the  country  formally  adjudge  the  trader  to  be 
a  bankrupt.  Against  this  adjudication  the  bankrupt  may 
upeal  by  presentmg  a  petition  to  remae  it  to  the  Court 
el  Review,  within  two  euendar  months  from  the  date  of  the 
a^judioatiMi,  if  the  trader  is  residmg  in  the  United  King- 
dom, or  within  three  months  if  residing  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe,  or  within  one  year  if  elsewhere  ;  the  Court  of  Re 
view  shall  then  proceed  to  decide  on  the  petition,  w  at  the 
optim  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  for  costs, 
may  direct  an  issue  as  to  any  question  of  foet  affecting 
the  validity  of  the  commission,  to  be  tried  before  the  Chief 
Judge,  or  any  other  judge  of  the  Court  of  Review.  An 
appeal  lies  fh>m  this  court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  any 
matter  of  law  or  equity,  or  the  raftisal  or  admission  of  evi- 
dence only.  The  uxA  Chancellor  has  power,  under  special 
circumstances,  after  any  such  issue  tried,  to  order  another 
flat  to  issue  at  the  instance  of  another  creditor,  and  to  be 
supported  by  evidence  of  any  other  debt,  trading,  and  act  of 
bankrupts.  If  the  bankrupt  die  subsequent  to  the  a^udir- 
eation  of  haukniptey,  the  etanmisaioners  are  authorised  to 
proceed  as  if  he  were  living.  The  eoinmisaioners  are  re- 
quired forthwith  to  give  notice  of  their  adjudication  in  the 
London  Gazette,  and  thereby  to  ai^int  two  public  meetings 
fw  the  bankrupt  to  surrender  his  property  and  effects,  and 
to  conform  to  the  {Hovisions  of  tne  Bankrupt  Act.  The 
last  of  these  meetings  is  to  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after 
the  publication  in  the  Gazette ;  and  at  the  first  meeting 
the  choice  of  the  bankrupt's  assignees  is  to  take  ptac«. 
The  commissioners  also  sign  a  summons  to  the  bankrupt 
to  surrender,  a  disobedience  of  which  is  punishable  by 
transportation,  or  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  such  sur- 
render (unless  the  time  be  enlarged  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) must  be  on  the  forty-second  day  after  the  sum- 
mons. After  such  surrender  the  commissioners  are  au- 
thorised to  make  such  allowance  to  the  bankrupt  out  of 
his  estate,  till  he  has  passed  his  last  examination,  as  shall 
be  necessary  fbr  the  auppwl  of  himself  utd  his  fon^y.  The 
bankrupt,  after  the  dioice  of  assigneai,  is  bound  to  declare 
upon  oath  all  books  and  papers  relating  to  his  estate,  to  at- 
tend the  assignees  on  reasonable  notice,  and  assist  them  in 
making  out  his  accounts.  After  his  surrender  he  may  at  all 
times  inspect  his  books  and  papers,  and  bring  with  him  two 

E arsons  to  assist  him.  After  he  has  obtained  his  certificate, 
e  shall,  on  demand  in  writing,  attend  the  assignees  to 
settle  any  accounts  between  his  estate  and  any  t&btor  or 
creditor,  or  do  any  act  necessary  for  getting  in  his  estate, 
being  paid  &».  per  day  by  the  assignees.  The  bankrupt 
is  protected  from  arrest  iu  coming  to  surrender,  and  also 
during  the  forty-two  days,  w  any  enlaiged  time  allowed  for 
finishing  his  examination. 

The  eommissionen  sign  a  warrant  of  seizure  of  the  bank- 
rupt's effects,  which  is  directed  to  a  person  called  tlie 
mea$enger,  who  is  authnised  to  hreakopen  the  house,  ware- 
house, doors,  trunks,  and  cheats  of  the  bankrupt,  and  seize 
his  body  and  property ;  and  in  case  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  property  of  the  bankrupt  is  ctmoealed  in  any 
premises  not  nis  own,  a  justice  of  the  peace  is  authorised 
to  grant  a  search-warrant  to  the  messenger,  who  is  pro- 
tected in  the  execution  of  it,  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
cases  of  stden  property  concealed.  The  messenger  is  pro- 
tected from  vexatious  actions  for  acts  done  in  discharge  of 
his  duty  by  the  clauses  which  are  usual  for  the  protection 
of  constables  and  otlw  similar  officers  in  the  exercise  ol 
their  functions;  and  any  obstruction  offered  to  the  messenf^i 
is  a  contempt  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  For  expenses  in- 
curred in  tne  execution  of  his  office  before  the  choice  of  the 
assignees,  his  daim  is  against  the  petitioning  creditor,  a.nd 
for  those  subsequently  incurred,  agunst  the  assignees. 

4.  7%e  iVw^q^iMOto.— Having  Hum  shown  the  mode  ix 
which  the  trader  it  deoUred  a  bankrupt,  and  his  property 
andeflbcts  are  brought  under  iSan  oueration  of  the  JIat  foi 
distribntioa  among  nis  eredilo^^^^^|^^^ion  o^^  ttxs 
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tnffiton'  fcbto  is  the  mxtitsp  to  be  oudldend.  The 
omimtfioaen,  we  have  nen,  ere  bound  to  appomt  two 
meetinfit  bamediately  upon  the  a^iudtee^  of  bankruptcy, 
uid  at  tbue  and  every  other  meeUn?  (witii  ten  dayi'  notice 
in  the  LaidoH  Gazttte)  appointed  for  that  purpose,  the 
crediton  du^  prove  their  debte  on  oath.   Corporate  bodiee 
n»r  Dike  ftoaf  by  an  autborieed  agent,  wediton  living  at 
1  dkuaeo  by  affidavit,  and  crediton  oat  of  England  by 
■ffidtvit  Terified  by  a  notary  publio,  ministw,  or  ooniul ; 
udbraipeeial  provision,  the  peraon  cAoting  a  policy  of 
unniMB  on  riiipa  or  goods  mi^,  though  not  hiou^  bMW- 
Uilly  intowMd,  make  prow  in  oaw  of  kwa.  AU  debtt 
bgtUj  doe  ftom  the  bankrupt  at  the  time  ef  Uift  act  ef  bank* 
nfBsf  are  pnmble,  and  also  all  debts  eontmrtad  beSm  the 
ieraif  flf  tits  JttU^  though  subsequent  ta  the  act  of  budt- 
nfUji  providM  the  creditor,  at  the  time  of  the  debt  being 
contraetea,  bed  no  MmouMfc*  of  the  act  of  bankruptcy. 
OUigees  on  bottonty  and  retpoadentia  bonds,  and  the  as- 
mred  in  policies  of  assurance,  an  mtitied  to  makt  e&im 
befin  ihe  eaomisatoners,  and  when  the  Ioh  or  coiitingenoy 
bippeos  on  which  the  debt  depends,  they  may  then  prove 
tedebt  and  roeeive  dividenib  with  the  oUier  neditm,  not- 
riduuading  the  eontingenoy  or  loss  may  not  arise  till  after 
Ibe  isuiing  of  the  jtat ;  and  all  creditors  having  clajms  upon 
tbe  bukrapt  which  de^wnd  on  any  eontingenoy  tnay,  on 
ipplKsdoo  to  the  commuutoners,  hare  a  v^ue  sat  upoii  the 
caBtinguit  claim,  and  be  admitteid  to  piofa  tw  die  debt  Utem 
■rartUoed.  In  eases  when  parties  have  heoome  bail  or 
miiasfcr  the  bankmpC,  and  nave  paid  the  debt  or  a  pyt 
tbmof  (thou^  mltor  the  issninff  of  the  jfaO*  if  the  fMin- 
creditor  has  proved  the  debt  under  the  flat,  sueh 
■Rtiet  are  entitled  to  stand  in  the  plaoe  of  the  creditor  as 
tB  the  dindsnds  snd  all  tights  under  Uie  oommiaeion ;  or 
*^  ^  creditor  has  not  proved  his  debt,  such  surety 
Bay  prove  his  demand  in  respeot  of  the  payment  he  has 
BBOe,  n  u  not  to  disturb  former  divideixla  of  the  bank- 
rapt'i  artate ;  and  this,  although  such  surety  may  have 
beeone  nuety  for  the  banlmipt  subsequent  to  the  aet  of 
baokniplef.  provided  he  had  no  notioe  thereof  when  he 
beeusa  mcty.   With  respect  to  creditors  to  whom  the 
Inokrapt  owes  annuity  debts,  all  suoh  credttws  may  prove 
kt  tfae  nitu  of  the  annuity,  which  the  oommiasioners  are 
taateatlain.  having;  regard  to  the  original  price  given,  and 
totbediiQiDutimi  M  TClue  flxm  lapea  of  time  between  the 
pating  of  tlM  uuauhy  and  the  date  of  the  Jkit.  With 
R^Mt  te  iiUeiest  on  debta,  the  genml  rule  is.  that  no 
■UoM  ii  provable  unless  interest  was  resorved  by  eonttaet, 
toiler  ezpiesa,  or  ariung  by  im]riication  ih>m  the  usage  of 
tnde,  or  other  drcumstanoes  ^tendinff  the  origination  of 
itedebt;  where  interest  is  allowed  it  u  calculated  to  the 
^  of  the /of.   By  a  special  provision,  bills  of  exchange 
*od  {mxuasory  notes  an  expressly  excepted  from  the  general 
nle,  and  the  holdeiu  of  those  instruments  are  entitled  to 
^me  fir  intetcst  down  to  the  date  of  the  flat,  though  inte- 
be  not  reserved  by  the  instrument, 
^idi  Rspect  to  proof  (rf  debts  against  the  partners  in  a 
^  the  general  rules  are,  1st,  that  as  a  creditor  of  the 
■itala  finn  may,  if  he  please,  sue  oat  a  separate  flat  against 
partner  or  any  number  of  partners,  he  may  prove 
")ddit  in  the  aama  manner ;  2nd,  a  joint  creditor  of  the 
*l»le  Ina  may  prove  against  the  separate  estate  of  uiy  ons 
wbo  is  bankmpt,  provided  there  is  no  partner  who 
■  ntwit;  but  if  there  is  a  partner  who  is  siHvent,  then 
jaiU  oeditors  cannot  come  into  competition  with  the 
^nie  enditocB  of  the  partner  who  is  bankrupt  {  Srdt 
*"ttttHre  an  no  aeparate  debta,  the  joint  creditors  may 
cnine  prove  agaunat  the  estate  of  the  partner  who  is 
^npt  But  for  tiie  mere  purposes  of  assenting  to  or 
^tt^g  from  the  eertiflcate  of  the  bankrupt  and  of  voting 
2^)Kt|tMes,  joint  ereditora  may  prove  undw  a  separate 
^  *ii<l  separate  creditors  under  a  joint  flat,  without  re* 
Vdto  the  above  rules. 
^  ^  wbato  ftrm  become  bankrupt,  being  indebted  to 
Mttiloal  partner,  such  partner  cannot  prove  against 
"  iast  estate  in  eompotitwn  widi  the  Jirint  ereditors  {  fbr 
*%  are  hi*  own  cretitm  also,  he  has  no  right  to 
any  part  of  the  f^nds  available  Ibr  the  payment 
*^Uts;  nor  can  those  partners  of  a  firm  who  n- 
^^"bnit  prove  against  the  separate  estate  of  a  member 
rj"  hn  m  oompetition  with  his  separate  cnditors,  un- 
l^^iot  eredtton  be  first  paid  30«.  in  the  pound  and 
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commissioners  ue  autbo- 
and  sCTvanta  of  the  bankrupt 
(which  includes  travellers  snd  servants  working  by  the 
piece)  shall  receive  their  wages  and  salary,  fbr  not  exceed- 
ing six  months,  out  of  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt ;  and  they 
an  at  libwtjr  to  (vove  fat  the  excess.  In  oertain  instances 
the  creditor  has  a  remedy  fivhisdebt  without  proof.  Thus,if 
the  creditor  of  the  bankrupt,  at  the  time  of  the  bankn^tcy, 
owes  him  money,  or  if  then  is  miUtud  endit  between  the 
creditor  sdid  the  bankrupt  (as,  for  instance,  en  bilU  or  se- 
euritieB  not  yet  fUlen  doe  at  the  time  of  the  bankraptey), 
the  ereditor  IS  not  honnd  to  pur  his  debt  te  the  estate  and 
prova  his  eountm^ht  and  take  a  dividoid  only  with  the 
gener^  crediton,  bttt  one  debt  must  \»  utaff  against  the 
other  by  Ae  eotnaisskmers,  and  the  baUuies  oDiy  eaa  be 
claimed  on  either  side.  But  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  this  set-off.  the  creditor  must  not  have  had  any 
notice  of  the  banktupt's  act  of  bankruptcy  at  the  time 
when  he  gjave  him  oredit. 

In  certain  cases,  also,  where  the  creditor  has  obtained  a 
security  or  lien  upon  the  bankrupt's  estate,  be  is  allowed  to 
satisfy  himself  out  of  it,  instasd  of  being  compelled  to 
aeoept  a  men  dividend.  Thus,  if  the  mditor  has  o^ained 
judgment  against  the  bankrupt,  ud  aotnalljr  m'awf  Us 
goods  undN  an  execution,  he  is  entitled  to  satis&ction  out 
of  the  goods,  notwithstan^ng  the  bankruptcy ;  but  unless 
the  goods  an  aetoally  Mtmrf  befiMre  the  bankruptey,  the 
creditor  will  not  obtain  fiiia  prelbrenoe,  but  must  rank  with 
the  other  eraditns.  And  if  the  ereditor's  jndgmrat  is  not 
obtained  in  an  adveiaa  suit,  but  on  a  nrtuntary  warrant  ^ 
attorney,  he  will  then  not  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  tiw 
goods  unless  they  an  aetnally  nU  under  the  execution 
before  the  bankruptey  happens.  An  extent  for  a  debt  due 
to  the  erown  is  still  mon  favounbly  ragarded :  for  as  that 
writ  binds  the  goods  of  the  bankrupt  from  iu  <«tf<  (that  is, 
from  the  date  of  ita  issuing),  and  as  the  property  in  the 
goods  does  not  pass  from  the  bankrupt  till  tiw  appmntment 
of  the  aasignees,  at  which  time  it  vesta  in  them,  if  the  crown 
extent  issues  befon  the  appdntment  of  asHgnees,  the 
erown  obtains  the  property  in  the  goods  in  pnfennoe  to  the 
assignees.  Other  erown  process,  such  as  a  wamnt  to  levy 
for  land-tax  money,  obtains  a  inefennoe  for  the  crown 
ttcm  the  time  of  the  asuw*.  in  can  the  assignees  have 
not  thm  been  appnnted. 

A  legal  mortgage  gives  the  mortgagee  a  right  to  retain 
the  pn^ierty  mort^gad  nittil  his  debt  is  satisfied,  and  the 
assignee  of  the  banurnpt  can  only  redeem  it  by  paying  the 
principal  mortgage  money,  and  all  interest  up  to  the  date  of 
the  redemption ;  and  an  equitable  mortgua,  by  mere  de- 
posit of  title  deeds,  is  in  general  entitled  to  uw  same  prefer- 
enoe.  A  lnjn&flde  pledj^  of  personal  property  stan^  on  tin 
same  footing  as  a  mortgage  of  land,  and  can  onlv  be  re- 
deemed  by  Um  assignees  on  payment  of  the  sum  advanced. 
In  order,  however,  to  give  the  above  effect  to  the  securities 
above-mentioned,  it  is  necessary  that  the  creditor  should 
have  obtained  them  either  before  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  or, 
if  obtained  subsequentiy,thattbey  should  have  been  obtained 
at  least  two  mmths  before  the  issuing  the  fiatt  and  without 
knowMn  of  the  prior  act  of  bankra]rtey.  The  aituation  of 
the  landlord  of  a  bankrupt  tenant  is  peeuliar.  He  hu  a 
right  to  distrain  all  goods  on  the  premises  ft>r  his  tenl^  even 
though  the  demin  itself  be  not  made  till  after  tiu  aet  ef 
bankruptcy.  If  he  neglects  his  right  of  distress  he  roust 
then  prove,  and  come  in  with  the  common  crediton ;  and. 
by  the  late  act,  the  distress,  if  taade  subsequent  to  the  aet  of 
bankruptey,  shell  be  only  avaitable  for  one  year's  rent  up  to 
the  date  or  the  flat,  and  uie  landlord  must  prove  the  residue 
of  his  demand  like  another  creditor.  , 

9.  The  Atngneet,  thtir  Power*  and  Dutia.— The  as- 
signees in  whom  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt  is  vested  in 
trust  for  the  ereditors,  and  who  are  charged  with  the  col- 
lecting and  distribution  of  it,  are  either,  first,  ehotm  or* 
ttgMeg,  or,  second)  oflleial  asngnaet,  who  are  permanent 
officers  of  the  Court  of  Bankrtt^qr,  and  on  mly  employed  , 
in  bankrupteies  jwoseented  in  mat  (3oiut. 

The  first  desoription  an  chosen  by  the  mt^er  part;  in 
value,  of  the  crediton  who  have  proved  debta  to  the  amount 
of  1 0^,  subject  to  a  power  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the 
oommissioners,  if  they  are  deemed  unfit  for  the  office. 
The  first  duty  of  the  assignees  is  to  ascertain  the  validly  of 
the  bsnkru|rtoy,  for  which  puipose  the  petitioning  enmtm 
is  bound  to  ftuidsta  them  with  all  the  information  in  hia 
power.  If  they  asoartain  it  to  be  defective,  they  may  uply 
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to  the  Lord  Chaneenor  to  superwda  it,  which  is  the  only 
node  in  which  they  can  dispute  the  Taltdity  of  tiie  fiai. 
The  auigneei  are  required  to  keep  an  account  of  all  receipts 
and  paysients  on  account  of  the  bankrupt,  which  every  cre- 
ditor may  inspect.  The  commissionen  may  at  all  times 
summon  the  assignees  before  them,  and  require  them  to 
produce  adl  books,  papers,  and  documents  relating  to  the 
bankruptcy ;  and,  on  their  de&ult  without  excuse,  may  cause 
the  assignees  to  be  broug4kt  before  them,  and  on  their  re- 
fluing  to  produce  such  books,  &o.,  may  commit  them  to 
pristm  unlu  tiiey  submit  to  the  commissioners'  «der.  If  an 
assignee  retain  in  his  hands,  or  employ  for  his  benefit,  or 
knowingly  pwmit  any  co-assignee  to  retain  or  employ,  any 
■am  tolba  amount  or  100/.,  ot  if  he  neglect  to  invest  any 
money  in  Bxeheqner  bilU  when  ordered  by  the  oomnis- 
sioners.  he  shall  be  liable  to  be  charged  20  per  cent,  on 
sodi  money.  Assignees  resemble  trustees  in  being  sepa- 
rately answerable  only  for  what  each  reoeiTos,  and  they 
must  all  join  in  giving  a  good  discharge  for  money  belong- 
ing to  the  bankrupt's  estate.  If  an  assignee  himself  be- 
oome  bankrupt,  being  indebted  to  the  estate  of  which  he 
is  assignee,  and  if  he  obtain  his  certificate,  the  certificate 
will  only  have  the  effect  of  freeing  his  pereon  from  impri- 
sonment ;  but  his  ftjture  pnmerty  and  e^ts  remain  liable 
for  his  debts  as  assignee.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  a 
general  jurisdiction  over  assignees  in  matters  relating  to 
the  bankruptcy,  and  will  compel  the  performance  of  their 
duties  if  ne^ected.  One  of  their  duties  ii  to  sell  the  bank- 
rapt's  property,  at  whieh  sale  they  cannot  tiiemselves  in 

Soofaf  become  pnrohasers  by  reason  ctf  their  fldudary 
siaoter.  The  assignees  are  entitled  to  be  reimbursed 
all  necessary  expenses ;  and  if  an  accountant  is  indispen- 
sable to  assist  them,  they  are  entitled  to  employ  one.  They 
have  the  right  of  nominating  the  solicitor  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy, and  of  regulating  his  continuance  or  removal ;  and 
they  may,  with  vtm  approbation  of  the  commissioners,  ap- 
point the  bankrupt  himself  to  manage  the  estate,  or  carry 
on  the  trade  on  behalf  of  the  creditors,  or  to  sid  them  in  any 
other  manner.  The  Court  oi  Review  have  power  to  re- 
move an  assignee,  either  on  his  own  a^iplication  or  w  that 
of  a  creditor. 

2.  The  ofidai  amgmet  an  meidiants,  brokera,  or  ao- 
countanta.  or  persons  who  are  or  have  baan  enga|^  in  trade 
in  London  or  WeBtininstor.  not  ooeeding  thirty  in  number, 
who  axe  chosen  by  the  Lord  Chancellw  to  act  as  ofBcial 
Hsignaes  in  all  bankruptcies  prosecuted  in  the  Court  of 
Bankmpt<7,  one  of  whom  acts  with  the  chosen  assignees  in 
every  such  bankruptcy,  giving  security  for  his  conduct. 
The  personal  esUte  of  the  bankrupt,  and  the  rents  and  pro- 
ceeds of  his  real  estate,  are  received  by  the  official  assignee, 
wbere  not  oUierwise  directed  by  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  or 
the  commissioners ;  and  all  stock,  moneys,  and  securities  of 
the  bankrupt,  shall  be  forthwith  transfeired  and  paid  by  the 
official  assignee  to  the  Bank  of  England,  to  the  credit  of  the 
Accountant-Oeneral  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  subject  to 
such  order  for  the  keeping  an  account,  or  paymmt,  lnves^ 
ment,  or  delivery  thereof,  as  tiu  Lord  Cnanoellor  the 
Court  of  Bankruirtcy  shall  direct  Till  the  ebrice  of  the 
ehosen  aaugnees,  tiie  offidal  assignee  aots  as  sole  assignee 
«f  the  bankrupt.  He  is  not  to  interfere  with  the  chosen 
assignees  as  to  tiie  appointment  or  removal  of  the  stdieitor, 
or  as  to  directing  the  sale  of  the  bankrupt's  estate.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  may  supply  any  vacancy  in  the  befixe- 
mentioned  number  of  official  asidgnees ;  and  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  may,  in  case  of  the  death  of  an  official  assignee 
appointed  in  any  buikraptcT,  appoint  another  from  that 
number;  and  the  oommissitmer  before  whom  any  trader 
is  a^udged  bankrupt,  may  order  a  suitable  remunention  to 
the  offiraal  assignee  out  of  the  bankrupt's  estate. 

6.  TTu  vet^tg  qf  the  Banhn^'t  Ettatt  in  iha  At- 
tigrtu*. — The  commissionen  formerly  executed  a  deed  of 
assignment  to  the  assignees  of  all  the  bankrunt'a  pn^rty ; 
but  now,  by  the  opersBon  of  1  and  2  WiU.  IV.  c  58,  s.  25, 
«  36,  the  whole  of  the  bankrupt's  real  and  peiaonal  estate  and 
effiKts,  whether  in  Qreat  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  colonies, 
becomes  abscJutely  vested  in  the  assignees  by  virtue  of 
th«r  appointment ;  and  in  case  of  any  new  assignee  being 
appointed,  it  vests  in  him  jointly  with  those  before  ap- 
pomted ;  and  in  those  cases  where  the  deed  of  conveyance 
or  assignment  of  the  bankrupt  s  property  would  require 
enrolment  or  r^istration,  a  certificate  of  Uw  appointment  of 
assignees,  under  the  seal  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  is 
amSlad  or  lagjirteiadt  and  ii  andenoe  of  the  ^ointnaDt  in 


all  courts  or  ptsces.  By  the  late  passed  for  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  fines  and  recoveries,  3  and  4  Will  IV.  c.  U,  iba 
commissioners  acting  under  any  JIat  may  dispose,  for  a 
valuable  consideration,  of  all  lands  of  which  the  bankrupt 
is  teiunt  in  tail,  and  thereby  create  as  large  an  estate  as  the 
bankmpt  might  have  done  had  he  not  beoome  baobrupt. 

The  copyhold  estate  of  the  bankmpt  does  not  pass  to  the 
assignees  by  virtue  of  their  mere  appointment,  but  tbe 
oommifliionen  are  authcniBed  to  convey  such  property  to 
any  penon  who  purchasas  it.   The  purchaser  is  to  agree 
and  compound  with  the  lord  of  the  manor  whereio  it  is 
situate  for  the  fines  and  services,  and  the  lord  iloll  at 
tbe  next  court  gtaiit  the  property  to  the  vandea.  Contin- 
gent estates  «ai  interests  in  real  pn^rty  whidi  belong  to 
the  bankrupt  pass  to  the  assignees ;  but  the  expeetanev  of 
an  heir-at-uw  {or  possibility,  as  it  is  technically  called)  is 
not  such  an  interest  as  vests  in  the  assignees.   Offices  of 
an  inheritable  nature,  or  such  as  are  held  fat  a  term  of 
years,  are  in  general  saleable,  and  therefore  pass  to  tbe 
assignees,  provided  they  do  not  concern  the  administra- 
tion of  publio  justice ;  and  as  an  officer  on  half-pay  can- 
not sell  his  half-pay,  so,  on  priticiplas  of  public  policy, 
he  cannot  be  called  on  to  discover  or  sunender  it  in  case  of 
his  becoming  a  bankrupt   All  the  debts  and  choses  in  ac- 
tion due  to  the  bankrupt  vest  in  bia  aaaignees,  who  have  a 
right  to  sue  upon  aU  benefldal  oontnoto  entarsd  into  with 
the  bankrupt  before  bis  bankruptcy,  and  adao  ibr  all  torts 
and  injuriea  afibcting  his  property ;  but  not  for  mere  per- 
sonal  wrongs,  wieh  as  assaults,  slanders,  libels,  and  the  Uke. 
The  right  to  bring  a  real  action  passes  to  the  assignees,  even 
tiiough  the  estate  maybe  the  bankrupt's  in  rif^ht  of  buwife. 
If  the  bankrupt  have  lost  money  at  |day,  which,  by  virtue 
of  the  Gaming  Act  (9  Anne^  e.  14),  is  reooverable  from  the 
winner,  the  assignees  are  entitled  to  sue  for  it.   The  bank- 
rupt's interest  in  a  patent,  and  his  right  to  imbhsh  a  news- 
paper, constitute  property  which  vests  in  bis  assignees.  As 
the  right  of  the  bankrupt  to  sue  at  law  on  contracts  passes 
to  his  assignees,  so  also  does  his  right  of  suing  in  equity  to 
enforce  their  specific  performance ;  but  in  order  to  protect 
Tendon  who  have  agreed  to  sell  real  proper^  to  a  trader 
who  hecMues  bankiitpt,  the  asugneas  an  compelled  (on 
being  required)  to  execute  the  swreement  or  to  abandon  it. 
or,  if  they  foil  to  do  8<h  the  vendor  may  apply  by  petition 
to  the  ChAncellor,  who  will  order  the  assignees  to  deliver 
up  the  agreement,  or  make  such  other  ordw  as  he  shall 
think  fit   The  bankrupt's  personal  property  situated  in  a 
foreign  country  will  pass  to  the  assignees,  unless  the  law  of 
the  foreign  country  prevent  it.    With  respect  to  leases,  the 
assignees  are  not  bound  to  accept  a  leasehold  interest  be- 
longing to  the  bankrupt  unless  they  think  proper ;  for  in 
some  cases  such  a  property  is  burdened  with  rent  and 
covenants  beyond  its  value,  and  would  prove  a  loss  to  the 
creditors.   Such  property,  therefore,  remains  vested  in  the 
bankrupt  till  the  assignees  have  done  some  act  amount- 
ing to  an  acceptance,  such  as  taking  possession  of  it,  or 
intermeddling  with  it  in  the  capacitv  (rf'ownn;  but  a  mere 
experiment,  by  putting  it  up  to  aaw  to  aaoertain  its  value, 
will  not  constitute  an  acceptance  of  it.  If  tiie  asMgneea 
accept  tbe  lease,  they  become  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the 
rent  and  covenants,  and  the  bankrupt  is  discharf;ed  fVom 
both  from  the  date  of  thejiitf.   If  the  assignees  decline  the 
lease,  the  bankrupt  is  also  disehareed  by  the  Bankrupt  Acta 
from  the  rent  and  covenants,  provided  he  deliver  up  tbe  lease 
to  the  landlord  within  fourteen  days  from  his  having  notice 
that  the  assignees  have  decUned  it;  and  if  the  aaaignees, 
on  being  requited,  fail  to  elect  whether  they  will  accept  or 
decline  the  lease,  the  landlord  may  apply  by  petition  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  will  order  them  so  to  elect,  anci 
to  deliver  up  the  lease  in  case  they  decline  it  Property 
whieh  tha  bankrupt  holds  as  trustee  for  others  doea  not 
pass  to  his  asngtiees,  being  in  no  way  beneficial  to  bi« 
oredifanrs.   If  the  bankrupt  has  stock  stonding  in  his  name, 
the  commtsaioners  may  older  it  to  be  transforred  into  the 
names  of  tha  aaaignees.   Whatever  beneficial  interest  the 
bankrupt  may  have  in  property  of  his  wife  pnssea  to  bis 
assignees ;  but  property  which  she  enjoys  as  a  sole  trader  \x 
the  city  of  London,  or  wbioh  is  settled  to  her  separate  use 
does  not  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  banb-uptcy .    If  th< 
assignees  an  able  to  reco\'er  possession  of  the  wife's  prO' 
perty  in  a  court  of  law,  equi^  will  not  interfere  with  thai 
legal  tiUe ;  but  if  the  property  is  of  such  a  nature  that  thei 
are  compelled  to  sue  in  a  court  of  equity  to  recover  it,  tha 
aourt  will  nqnin  a  praviiion  tojia  made  fiv  tbe  wife  ou 
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•f  find.  All  inoperty  which  might  ba  redeemed  by 
the  buknpt,  may  be  redeemed  by  bis  aMigneeB  for  the 
bemAtofw  creditors.  The  assignees  not  only  take  all 
(hs  Imtkn^t's  present  ^operty.  bnt  alao  property  which 
ntyacenMtohim  preriously  to  hia  obtaining  hisceitifieate; 
)mt  thsrhn  no  r^ht  to  seize  the  profits  of  hia  personal 
ui  hbonr,  for  that  would  be  to  deprive  him  of  his 
■HBirf  existence.  In  a  late  case,  vbere  the  bankrupt,  a 
farmtnie  broker,  was  engaged  to  remoTe  goods,  and  he  em- 
fkftilar  \itxt  purpase,  Tans,  packing-cases,  and  five  or  six 
WD,  it  wt>  hud  that  his  demand  for  this  employment 
fmi  to  li^  aMgDMS,  ainee  it  did  not  oouist  woUty  of  * 
mniMntian  for  ms  penonal  labour. 

1.  Of  At  Bfftd  of  the  Bankruptcjf  on  th*  Righit  of  third 
Artiec— The  panml  tu\»  is,  that  all  the  pnmet^i^  a 
hoknipt  Teste  in  hia  assigneea  fat  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
iHui  from  tMe  tim*  qf  tMe  act  qf  bankmptey ;  ft«m  which 
itMivi  that  all  dispositions  made  by  the  iMnkmpt  of  hia 
pnnity  between  that  time  and  the  issuing  of  tbe./Iul  are 
Toid-a  doctrine  vhieh  oeeaaiooed  mueh  hardship  in  many 
iaitunet  to  peraona  who  had  dealt  with  Hba  bankrupt  in 
ifutruce  of  hia  having  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy, 
iDd  iriiieh  has  therefifre  been  materially  mitigated  and 
qntliSed  by  legislatiTe  provisioDS 

1.  It  is  provided  that  all  conveyancea  by,  and  all  dealings 
aid  tniuaetioQs  by  and  with,  the  bankrupt,  made  move  than 
fen  mmUu  before  the  fiatt  and  all  eieentiona  againat  the 
knknqit'*  land  or  goods  earlier  than  that  time,  ihall  bt 
nEd,  pnrided  tiw  party  dealing  with  the  bankmpt  had  no 
ngtitsofhiapriiw  net  of  bankn^tey. 

3.  It  ii  piDvided  that  all  payments  by  the  bankrupt  to 
iBT  oedilor,  and  all  such  payments  made  to  any  bankrupt, 
■tuytiDiebefiae  the  issuing  of  the^toi,  shall  be  valid,  pro- 
nded  the  pnson  bo  dealing  with  the  bankrupt  had  not,  at 
dw  time  of  such  payment  notice  of  his  having  oommitted 
u  letrf  bankraptey .  This  provision  protective  of  payments, 
it  viU  be  obsOTved,  reaches  up  to  the  issuing  of  the  fiat ; 
but  it  asAj  extends  to  bond  fiie  payments,  wnich  are  such 
in  the  itiiet  sense  the  word,  and  therefore  it  does  not  in- 
dodealoaiiar  a  snm  of  money  to  tiw  bankrupt  on  a  mort- 
gage of  his  properly  ;  and  so,  where  a  party  lent  the  bank- 
rajtliigioceptance,  and  afterwards  purchased  four  hMsea 
mD  him,  agreeing  that  their  priee  anirald  be  set  off  againat 
tfie  umut  flf  the  aeceptanee,  thia  was  hdd  not  a  pnSeetad 
fywa/  widtin  the  meaning  of  the  act  Hie  proleotion  is 
■raided  on  eondition  that  the  party  protected  has  no  notice 
cf  an  oef  ^  hankrwpicij  at  the  time  of  the  payment  In 
>^r,  however,  to  defvive  the  party  of  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
Wiuut  have  notice  atrictly  of  some  act  of  bankruptcy  having 
enimtitted.  Mere  knowledge  that  the  bankrupt  is  in 
*WaM«rf  eircumstaneet  at  the  time  of  the  payment  will 
itt|RTCDt  the  payment  from  being  protected.  In  one  in- 
taee  the  bankrupt  law  extends  the  protection  to  a  party 
bnnj;  dealt  with  the  bankrupt  with  knowledge  of  hia  having 
oQB^tad  an  act  of  bankruptcy :  viz.,  where  the  ^ai  of 
^BioiDiiey  is  not  sued  out  within  twelve  months  of  the  act 
rfhankmptcy. 

Vhea  none  of  the  above  statutory  excepti<ma  and  quaU- 
((■&ns  take  edfect,  the  general  rule  applies,  with  all  its 
'"iMtltwDeBs,  tttat  the  assignees  are  invested  with  the  pro- 
latj  of  the  bsmkrapt  by  relation,  back  to  the  act  of  bank- 
Therefore,  if  a  slMriff,  under  an  execution  against 
^  bankmpt,  seizes  his  goods  without  notice  of  his  having 
'^iBitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  the  sheriff  is  liable  to  an 
by  the  assignees  to  recover  their  value,  provided  the 
M  mae  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  the  execu- 
^  Ai  Uie  sheriff  is  oompdled  by  law,  in  such  a  case,  to 
dl  the  gooda  of  the  bankrupt  under  the  execution,  and 
"  k  oanot  in  general  know  whether  he  has  committed  an 
*^  of  haakruptcy  or  not  this  case  involves  some  hardship 
^Aeihaiff;  uid  a  late  act  therefore  has.  to  a  certain 
^Mecied  that  offiear,  by  allowing  him  to  api^  to 
^Cnit  at  Weatminater  to  <»11  the  execution-aecutor 
asagnaes  of  the  bankrupt  before  them,  and  to  make 
"^■Ictplead,  and  try  the  right  to  the  goods  seized  in  an 
between  themselves.    The  doctrine  that  the  flat, 
iaoed,  has  rcktion  back  to  the  act  of  bankruptcy, 
*.*»Pphcation  a^inst  the  crown ;  and  therefore  inter- 
leizurea  by  the  crown  of  the  bankrupt's  goods  are 
as  a  party  who  is  sued  at  law  by  a  bankrupt  can- 
'*"*adhiiaselC  by  showing  ^at  the  bankrupt,  before  the 
"^Weommitted  an  act  of  bankruptcy,  it  follows  that 
n>ab  aetoally  enforced  at  law  1^  the  bankrupt  before 


the^^,  are  good  payments*  since  it  would  be  a  glaring  in- 
justice  to  allow  the  aaaigneea  to  recover  them  a  second  time. 

Not  only  is  all  the  property  towhich  tbo  bankrupt  himself 
has  aright  apjdicable  towards  the  payment  of  hia  eredittm, 
but  there  are  instances  in  which  affect*  of  othervartiM  in  his 
cuatody,  which  could  not  have  been  retained  by  the  bank- 
rupt had  he  not  become  bankrupt,  will  veat  in  his  assignees 
under  the  ,fiat.  The  principal  enactment  on  this  subject, 
6  Geo.  IV.  c.  16,  s.  72,  is  levelled  at  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  allowing  the  use  of  other  persons'  property  to  be  granted 
with  impunity  to  a  foiling  trader,  who  is  thereby  enabled  to 
aaaume  a  deeeitfiil  iq^araiioB  of  wealth,  and  obtain  facti- 
tiouB  oredit  with  the  wcrid.  Aooordii^ly.  if  any  bankrupt 
b^  the  permiiaiaQ  and  oonaent  of  the  owner,  shall  have  in 
his  poasesaioit  <wder,  or  dispoiiticn.  any  gpoda  or  ebatteU 
whereof  he  waa  reputed  owner,  or  vhereoflie  bad  taken  on 
himaelf  the  sale  or  dispositioa  as  owner  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  the  commissioners  nay  sell  tbe  same  for  the 
benefit  of  the  creditors.  The  proviaion  applies  only  to  goods 
and  chattels,  such  as  shipe,  furniture,  utensits  in  tnde, 
slock,  bills  of  exchange,  &c.  Bnt  interests  in  property  of  a 
real  nature  are  not  affected  by  it.  Tbe  main  difficulty, 
which  has  occasioned  much  litigation  as  to  the  cases  within 
this  clause,  is  in  deciding  whether  tbe  bankrupt  was  or  was 
not  tbe  reputed  owner  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  which  ia  a  question  (n  fact  determinable  by  a 
jun,  aeoorduD^  to  the  droumstencet  of  each  particidar  ease. 
Where  the  banknqit  haa  once  been  the  real  owner,  bnt  has 
at  disposed  of  the  goods,  the  dreumstanoe  of  his  sttU 
remaining  in  possessim  trf  them  niaea  generally  a  presump- 
tion that  he  possessea  them  as  lepated  owner ;  but  where 
the  bankrupt  has  ^e  possessitm  of  the  goods  wiUiout  ever 
having  been  tbe  real  owner,  it  will  require  stronger  evidence 
to  show  his  reputed  ownership  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy. 
The  distinctions  upon  the  aulgect  are  some  of  the  nicest 
which  occur  in  the  decisions  of  tbe  courts.  Where  Uie 
purchaser  of  wines  transferred  them  to  a  particular  bin 
m  the  vendor's  cellar,  sealed  it,  and  had  an  entry  made  in 
tbe  vendor's  books,  it  was  held  that  these  precautions  pre- 
vented the  winea  ftom  falling  within  the  operation  of  tbe 
clause.  But  in  a  similar  case,  where  the  purchaser  simply 
marked  the  goods  with  hia  initials,  the  decision  was  to  the 
contruy,  Ifa  bond  is  assigned  over  by  the  obligee,  it  mu&t 
be  delivered  to  the  party  to  whom  it  is  assigned,  and  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  debtor,  otnerwiae  it  will  pass  to  the 
aaaigneas  of  the  obligee  in  case  of  his  bankruptcy.  And  it 
ia  the  same  as  to  the  assignment  of  a  policy  of  inauranue ; 
and  a  mere  notice  in  the  London  Gazette  will  not  be  sufli- 
cient  notice,  unless  it  happens  that  the  debtor  haa  actually- 
read  it  Bills  discounted  by  a  banker  are  in  effect  purchased 
by  him.  and  they  therefore  pass  with  the  rast  of  his  property 
to  hia  auignees  in  tbe  event  of  his  bankruptcy  ;  but  bills 
which  are  not  due,  and  are  paid  by  a  customer  to  his  banker, 
though  indorsed,  remain  the  property  of  the  customer,  since 
the  banker  is  a  mere  agent  for  ue^rpose  of  receiving  the 
amount  when  they  become  due.  But  it  is  otherwise  if  the 
bills,  though  not  due*  are  paid  in  by  the  ctistomer,  and 
treated  aa  cwA.  ProperQr  which  the  bankru[^  holds  merely 
as  trustee,  or  as  executor  or  administrator,  or  as  a  factor,  or 
which  is  placed  in  his  hands  merely  for  some  particular  pur- 
pose, will  not  pass  to  his  assignees  as  being  in  his  reputed 
ownership.  Goods  which  :i  bankrupt  receives  on  the  terms 
of  sale  or  return  are  held  to  be  in  his  reputed  ownership, 
and  to  pass  to  tbe  assignees ;  but  where  the  bankrupt  bad 
received  goods  the  evening  before  hia  bankruptcy,  and  in 
fact  never  unpacked  them,  it  was  held  the  owner  might 
reclaim  them.  If  a  trader  have  mortgaged  his  goods, 
but  remain  in  possession  of  them,  they  will  pass  to  tbe 
assignees ;  and  this  used  to  be  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
mwtga^f^a  ship.  If  the  owner  omtinued  to  freight  it. 
and  to  act  as  owner,  it  passed  to  his  aaaignees.  notwith 
standing  it  was  absolutely  assigned  to  a  mwtgagee;  but 
this  being  found  a  great  grievance,  ia  remedied  by  the  last 
Slup  Register  Acts ;  and  now,  if  a  ship-owner  mortgage 
his  ship,  the  mortgagee  may  with  safety  leave  him  in  pos- 
session of  it,  provided  tbe  mortgagee  duly  registers  it  accord- 
iug  to  the  provisions  of  the  4  Geo.  IV.  c.  41. 

8.  The  Certificate  and  Allowance  of  the  Bankrupt. — 
When  the  bankrupt  has  duly  submitted  himself  to  exami- 
nation by  the  commissioners,  and  has  surrendered  up  his 
property  and  effects,  and  in  other  respects  oooformed  to 
the  requisitions  of  the  Bankrupt  Act,  he  becomes  en- 
titled to  a  certificate  signed  by  the  eommisu^rt  uul  cre- 
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ditOH,  operating  u  a  diwhai^  from  the  future  ulaims 
of  his  creditors.  This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  four- 
filths  in  number  and  value  of  the  crmliton  who  have 
proved  debts  above  20/. ;  or  after  six  calendar  months  from 
the  last  examination  of  the  bankrupt,  it  must  be  signed 
either  by  three-fifths  in  number  and  value  of  such  cre- 
ditors, or  by  nine-tenths  in  number  of  such  creditors. 
The  certificate  must  also  be  signed  and  sealed  by  the  com- 
missioners after  the  signature  by  the  |wop«r  number  of 
creditors;  and  must  oartify  to  the  Cbanodlor  thai  the 
bankrupt  has  made  a  full  discovery  of  Us  estate  and  eibcts, 
and  has  in  all  respects  confnmwd  to  the  lav  lespeeting 
bankrupts,  and  that  the  requisite  number  of  oeditors  signed 
the  certificate ;  and  the  bankrupt  must  also  make  oath  that 
the  certificate  and  consent  of  creditors  were  obtained  without 
fraud.  Any  contract  or  security  given  by  the  bankrupt  to 
any  creditor,  for  securing  money  to  him  as  a  persuasion  to 
sign  the  certificate,  is  wholly  void.  The  certificate,  in 
order  to  operate  as  a  discharge  to  the  bankrupt,  must  also 
be  duly  allowed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.  For  this  purpose, 
notice  must  be  given  in  the  Gazette  that  the  certificate  will 
be  allowed  within  twenty-one  days,  unless  cause  is  shown 
to  the  contrary ;  and  in  the  mean  time  any  creditor  may 
petition  against  such  allowance.  In  certain  oases  of  mis- 
conduct by  the  l»nkrupt,  the  certificate  becomes  wholly 
void ;  as.  if  the  bankrupt  has  lost  in  any  one  day  by 
gambling  or  wagering,  or  800/.  within  one  year  next  pre- 
ceding his  bankruptcy ;  or  if  be  has,  within  that  period,  lost 
200/.  oy  any  illegal  contract  for  the  sale  and  transfbr  of 
government  or  other  stock ;  or  if  he  have,  after  bankruptcy, 
at  in  contemplation  of  bankruptcy,  destroyed,  altered,  mu- 
tilated, or  falsified  any  of  his  books  or  papers,  or  been  privy 
to  the  making  any  firandalent  entries  in  his  books ;  or  if  he 
has  concealed  property  to  the  amount  of  10/. ;  or  if  he  was 
privy  to  the  proving  of  any  Adse  debt  under  the  Jiat,  without 
disclosing  it  to  the  assifpiees.  A  rertiflcate  has,  in  some  very 
extreme  cases  (as  tbr  nming),  been  recalled  after  it  has 
been  allowed.  But  so  lunh  a  measure  requires  to  be  voy 
strongly  grounded. 

The  effect  of  the  certificate  is  to  exempt  the  bankrupt 
fh>m  the  payment  of  all  debts  which  might  have  been  proved 
under  ib»Jat.  A  debt  proveable  and«r  thojhtt  and  a  debt 
barred  by  the  certificate,  are  eonvertible  terms.  The  nature 
of  these  debts  has  been  considered  under  a  previous  title. 
As  to  the  manner  oi  obtaining  the  exemption  conferred  by 
the  Bankrupt  Aet,  if  the  bankn^t  is  atreeted  tor  any  debt 
proveable  under  the  eommissMn,  he  will  be  discharged  on 
entering  a  common  appearance  (see  Bail),  and  may  plead 
that  the  cause  of  action  accrued  before  he  became  bank- 
rupt, and  the  certificate  and  allowance  thereof  shall  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  trading  bankruptcy,  and  ^at,  and 
other  proceedings ;  and  if  any  bankrupt  is  taken  tn  execu- 
tion for  any  such  debt,  any  judge,  on  his  producing  his  cer- 
tificate, may  order  him  to  be  discharged  without  fee.  The 
effect  of  the  certificate  on  a  second  bankruptcy  is  very  ma- 
terially eurtailed ;  for  if  a  bukrupt,  after  having  once  ob- 
tained a  eertUtcate,  or  having  compounded  with  bis  creditors, 
or  having  been  discharged  under  an  Insolvent  Act,  again 
becomes  bankrupt  and  obtains  a  certificate,  unless  his  estate 
pays  I6e.  in  the  pound,  such  second  certificate  shall  only 
protect  his  pertim  from  arrest ;  but  his  future  estate  and 
eftcts  shall  vest  in  the  assignees  under  the  second  commis- 
sion, who  may  seize  the  same.  The  bankrupt  has,  after 
obtaining  his  certificate,  in  certain  cases  a  claim  to  an  o/- 
lowance  out  of  his  estate.  If  his  estate  has  paid  1 0«.  in 
the  pound  to  his  creditors,  he  is  entitled  to  five  per  cent  out 
of  such  estate,  provided  the  allowance  does  not  exceed  400/. 
If  the  estate  pays  lit.  6(/.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to  be  paid 
11.  lOf.  per  oent.,  provided  such  allowance  does  not  exceed 
500/. ;  and  if  his  estate  pays  Mt.  in  the  pound,  he  is  to 
be  allowed  tan  per  cent,  provided  snch  allowance  does  not 
exceed  600/.  If  the  estate  does  not  pay  10«.  in  the  pound, 
he  is  only  entiOed  to  such  aHowanoe  as  the  assignees  think 
fit,  not  exceeding  three  per  oent  and  300/.  Thb  allowance 
is  dependent  on  the  allowance  of  the  eertificttte,  and  eannot 
be  claimed  previously,  and  it  cannot  be  paid  till  a  final 


representatives  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

If  any  surplus  of  the  bankrupt's  estate  remains  after  the 
creditors  are  paid  in  full,  it  of  oonrse  belongs  to  the  bank- 
nipt,  and  tfie  uiignees  are  bound,  im  hu  request,  to  dedan  to 


the  bankrupt  in  what  manner  they  have  disposed  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate,  and  to  pay  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  him. 

The  Court  qf  Bankruptcy.— Vfe  have  before  Sflcn  that 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  esublished  by  1  and  2  Will.  IV. 
c.  56.,  is  composed  of  three  judges,  constituting  a  Court 
of  Review,  and  of  ux  commissioners,  before  whom  ^aft 
of  bankruptcy  are  prosecuted  in  London,  and  who  exercise 
the  same  funettons  (togeUier  with  some  otbsit  newly  intro- 
duced)  which  were  formerly  exercised  by  the  eommisaiimm 
amiointwl  in  eaeh  bankmptoy  by  the  commission  under  &» 
Ctraat  BeaL  It  remuns  now  sholly  to  explain  the  duties 
and  office  of  tbt  Court  of  Review.  The  court  is  oomposed 
of  a  chief  judge,  with  a  salary  of  3000/.  per  annum,  and  who 
is  a  privy  coum^lor.  and  of  two  other  judges  (knights)  with 
salaries  of  SOOO/.  per  annum.    It  has  superintendence  in 
all  matters  of  bankruptcy,  and  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
termine all  such  matters  of  this  description  as  Were  fbrmerly 
brought  by  petition  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  also 
all  such  other  matters  as  are  by  the  act,  w  the  rules  and 
regulations  made  in  pursuance  tiiereof,  specially  referred  to 
this  court.   The  proceedings  before  the  court  are  1^  way  of 
petition,  motion,  or  special  case,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  matters  of  law  or  equity ;  or,  on  the  refo»al  or 
admission  of  evidence,  such  appeal  to  be  heard  by  the  Lord 
Chancelkir  only,  and  not  by  any  other  Judge  <tf  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  eoart  ma^  £rect  iseues  aa  to  questions 
of  fkct  to  be  tried  before  any  judge  of  tht  court,  w  before 
a  judge  of  assice.  and  a  jury  tohe  summoned  under  the 
order  of  the  eouit— a  power  which  the 'court  has  not  ex«- 
cised  since  its  institution,  by  the  trial  of  any  issue  beftrn  one 
of  its  own  judges,  and  very  rareW  by  the  direction  of  an 
issue  before  a  judge  of  assise.   The  costs  in  the  Court  of 
Review  are  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and  are  to  be 
taxed  by  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  All 
attomeys  and  solicitors  of  the  courts  at  Westminster  may  be 
admitted  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Bankruptoy  without 
fee,  an^  may  Appear  and  plead  before  the  oommissioners. 
but  not  before  the  Cionrt  of  Review,  in  which  court  suitors 
appear  by  counsel.   The  judges  of  Al-  court,  with  consent 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  may  make  rules  and  orders  fax 
regulating  the  practice  and  sittings  of  the  court,  and  the 
eonduct  of  the  offioers  and  praotitionent.   A  very  important 
provision  is  introdnoed  as  to  the  disputing  the  acyudicatioa 
of  bankruptcy  by  the  bankrupt  If  Q»»  tradw  desires  to 
dispute  the  aqjudicatitm,  and  presents  a  petition  for  nversal 
to  the  court  within  two  months  ftom  the  a^udication  if  the 
trader  is  in  the  United  Kingdom,  w  witiiin  tiuree  months  if 
elsewhete  in  Bnrqw.  or  wiuiin  one  year  if  anywhere  else, 
the  court  shall  hear  and  decide  on  the  petition,  or  at  the 
option  of  the  bankrupt,  and  on  his  finding  security  ftx  costs 
shall  direct  an  issue  to  try  the  validity  of  it  tnr  a  jury  ;  and 
if  the  verdict  is  not  set  aside  by  the  court  within  one  month 
after  the  trial,  ot  if  the  adjudication  shall  not  be  set  asidv 
by  the  eourt  on  petition,  uie  verdict  or  a^udication  shall 
in  all  cases  as  against  the  bankrupt,  and  the  petitioning 
creditor,  and  the  assignee,  and  all  persons  elaiming  under 
the  ausignee,  and  all  persons  indebted  to  the  bankrupt's 
estate,  be  conclusive  evidence  that  the  party  was  or  was  not 
a  bankrupt  at  the  date  of  ihe  acfjudioation.  The  alteration 
Introduced  by  titiM  clause  is  highly  useftil  and  important, 
since  the  bankrupt,  instead  of  being  allowed  at  any  aistance 
of  time  to  dispute  the  validity  of  the  commission  by  an  action 
i^ainst  the  assignees,  is  ttow  confined  to  the  periods  above 
limited.   The  court  has  an  official  seal  with  which  all  pro- 
ceedings and  documents  in  bankruptcy  requiring  the  seal 
are  sealed.   If  any  commissioner  of  the  court  shall,  on 
hearing  the  proof  of  a  debt,  determine  any  point  of  law  or 
equity,  or  decide  on  the  reibsal  or  admission  of  evidence, 
bu  decision  may  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  Review  on 
appeal,  and  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Review  on  the 
merits  as  to  the  proof  of  the  debt  shall  be  final,  unless  an 
appeal  is  lodged  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  within  one  month. 
In  case  of  the  trial  of  an  issue  directed  by  the  court,  it  has 
powor  of  granting  a  new  trial.  In  case  the  Lord  Chancelloi 
shall  deem  ainr  matter  bfought  bdbre  him  by  appeal  frona 
the  Court  of  Review  to  be  of  suflldcnt  difficult  and  im- 
portance to  require  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ot 
in  case  both  parties  desire  such  decision  instead  of  that  o] 
the  Lnd  Chancellor,  then  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  the  Court 
of  Review  may  direct  the  whole  facts  to  be  stated  in  forxx: 
of  a  petition  of  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  like  mannei 
as  other  appeals  are  preferred  to  that  House.  Hie  judgei 
■ad  commuinneri  have  ib»  power-to  tidte  thawht^  or  anj 
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firt  if  Iba  eritem  in  wqr  oue  Iwfiite  tfaemt  either  viv& 
MM  « fnAj  or  on  ftffldant   On  the  gnratiog  of  ereir  jCof 
tbanrndlfM^  ia  to  be  paid  to  the  Lord  Chanoellor's  Ssore- 
tinof  Buikruptt,  and  the  suou  received  by  him  «haU  be 
fadiatU;  to  the  Buik  of  England  to  the  credit  of  the 
AiBtuiuit-GenerBl  <d  the  Court  of  Chuieet7  to  *  the  Se- 
tRbn  of  Banktupti'  aoeount'    The  ofBeial  uetgnee  of 
mrf  Bukni|A  is  to  pay  to  the  like  aoeount  the  sum  of  SO/. 
NtoF  tba  bit  moneys  comioff  to  his  handa.   The  ularies 
tt  Ibe  jidges  are  above  stated ;  thoie  of  the  oommiasionen 
n  IMDJjier  »nnmw  ;  each  of  the  hat^  ChanoeUor'i  Seetn- 
tuiei  of  Bukrupto,  liOOL ;  of  the  Registian,  800/. ;  the 
DnotT-R^iistrarB,  800/. ;  the  First  Clerk  of  the  Secretary 
•fbokrupo.  500/. ;  the  Beeond  Clerk,  30U/.    No  judge, 
enaminioDer,  registrar,  or  deputy-registrar  of  the  court 
cu  pnetiM  u  a  barrister  while  he  holds  sueh  office.  Any 
jidg^  fflwiimHirmfiTt  registrar,  &0.,  who  shall,  fbr  anything 
4m  mdar  the       frandulentiy  and  wiiAiUy  demand  or 
tds  lay  fte  OK  sum  of  money  other  than  ia  alWed  by  law, 
lUl,  oD  eoovietion,  forfeit  900/.,  and  be  rendered  incapable 
ofktUiiiz  toy  office  under  his  Mi^etty. 

(8m  BaaaD's  Abridgment,  tiL  '^krupt,'  7tb  edit; 
DneoQ  OD  Banknmtey;  Eden  on  Bankruptcy.) 

BANKRUPT  LAWS  OF  SCOTLAND.  In  the  ear- 
tint  ncMdi  of  the  law  of  SeoUaod  we  find  debtors  entitled 
to  idiwliarae  on  a  judicial  cession  of  their  goods  to  their 
oediton.  Xbis  proeeeding,  which  still  subsists  in  Scotland, 
n  ihsll  consider  in  detail  under  the  head  of  Insoltbnct  ; 
wk  ooly  remark  here,  Jtrtt,  ^at  it  is  a  general  remedy,  and 
Menflasd  to  traders  or  any  particular  class  of  men ;  and 
NmN%,  tiiat  it  is  essentially  an  insolvent's  remedy,  and  a 
dadisiga  midw  it  does  not  of  itself  utinguish  debts  re- 
■uuu  daa  In  these  two  rejects  the  law  of  cession  is 
<bnnuj  distii^uiriied  tnm  die  law  of  nwreantile  sequet* 
Intiaa,  and  Ua  parent,  the  En^ish  bankrupt  law. 

A  bankrupt,  as  distinguished  from  an  insolvent,  u  a 
^^ite  who  lua  sabjected  himself  to  the  operation  of  the 
IwtlmiptUws.*  These,  in  England,  are  oonBned  to  per- 
MKu  in  tnde ;  but  in  Scotland  anv  debtor  may  become  a 
fasnknutt.  The  important  Scottish  bankrupt  acts  are  1696, 
tj,aodMGeo.  III..0. 137,which  latter  ia  also  the  mercan- 
^  Kqaestration  act  By  the  former  of  these  stotutea  it  is 
iechr^  that  if  any  debtor,  under  diligence  by  b(»ning  and 
t^foon,  be  either  imprisoned  or  retire  to  the  abbey  or  other 
pi'rileged  plue,  or  flee  or  abscond  for  his  personal  security, 
■  Aeind  bis  pmon  by  force,  and  be  afterwards  found  by 
■ntence  of  the  lords  of  Session  to  be  iQSolvent,  he  shall  be 
hUm  sod  repute  on  thraa  three  grounds,  vis.,  diligence 
hmiiig  and  caption  and  insdveney,  joined  with  one  or 
nbs  of  the  said  altemativeaof  imprisonment,  or  retiring,  or 
or  absconding,  or  ftHcible  defending,  to  be  a  nonwr 
'o^rupt,  and  that  nom  the  time  of  hia  toresaid  impriaon- 
■tBt,t«tiring,  flying,  absconding,  or  forcible  defending.  And 
Vdxset  54Geo.  IH.  e.  137.  a.  1,  it  ia  declared  that  if  any 
fBUQ,  lobject  to  the  laws  of  Scotland,  shall  happen  to  be 
^  of  that  part  of  the  united  kingdom*  or  not  Uable  to  be 
*l<isoo«d  by  being  in  the  sanctuary,  or  by  reason  of  pri- 
or  personal  protection,  a  charge  of  horning  executed 
1*'^  lum,  together  with  either  an  execution  of  arrest- 
^trf  any  of  his  effects,  not  loosed  or  discha^ed  within 
days  after  the  date  thereof,  or  an  execution  of 
^fag  <^  any  of  hia  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudica* 
^of  tin  part  of  bis  hmtable  estate,  for  payment  or  secu- 
%^ dm,  shall,  when  joined  with  insolvency,  be  held  a 
2^t  proof  legal  bankruptcy,  and  equhrwent  to  the 
■""P^  (tf  notour  bankruptoy  nven  in  the  aet  1696,  c. 

farther,  every  person,  wbeuwr  be  be  out  of  Scot- 
'Vd  or  not,  wboee  estate  shall  be  aaqvestrattd  (as  after 
*«>tinied),  shall  in  like  manner  be  holden  and  deemed  a 
^  baaknipt  The  effect  and  opemtion  of  sueh  bank- 
^^ii  to  make  void  and  null  all  voluntary  dispositions, 
!*9"ti<Hi%  or  other  deeds,  granted  directly  or  indirectly 
V  m  bankrupt,  either  at  or  aft«r  his  bankruptcy,  or  in  the 
9*^q(  uty  days  before  it,  in  favour  of  a  oreditor  either 
^■'Hbetion  or  further  security,  in  preference  to  his  otha 

«u  lo^  iMlHMMd  ia  fogluid  am  tMMtUl  elmiMit  In  tiM  d»- 
b!Q*(>^iAnp«.  It  ««>  mAm  in8eoUu4  nor  la  it  nowtb«  oua 
tSS^  TbaSeotiUb  nana  wm  J^wawr,  ■  tona  ttw  e^pnolofjr <]f  «Uak 
aCS^^^  BM  Utbarto  b«cB  Tery  neeaHful  in  tneinf ;  but  tt  Memi 

A^^w  "IA  tk*  tuttom  npptllalkm  In  EB|llah  law.  4MMter  or  cpend- 
{^%«t*ate  ai  fiiUy  u  of  fraud,  bownw,  to  KeUenul  to  the  ch*- 
iiSiili  lh«  BMl  uttcat  SoaUU npclWlun  wm Ban^ua, 
■Miiw«aa«*'«Wh«n-iMB'«inSEini7 TIital«.lnlM< 
^^*Mt  ItewUoot  any  aAnntltiaaa  qnlltr. 


eredilors ;  and  generally,  all  prefteenoss  and  elienatloni  in 
f^nd  of  creditors  may  then  be  set  aside,  and  the  claims  of 
creditors  eQualisad. 

Where  the  banknipt  has  been  concerned  in  trade,  his 
woper^  and  effects  may,  by  54  Oeo.  III.  c.  137,  s.  15,  seq. 
be  altadted  and  distributed  among  his  creditors  by  a  pecu- 
liar proeess  called  Mercantile  sequestration ;  in  setting  forth 
the  leading  partiealan  of  which  we  shall  notice,  1.  who  may 
be  sequestrated ;  8.  the  proceedings  to  realise  and  distribute 
the  bankrupt  estate ;  3.  the  personal  protection,  aliment, 
and  discharge  eg  the  bankrupt ;  and  4.  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  bankruptcy. 

Any  person  may  be  »eque*tratei  who  is  a  merchant  or 
trader  in  Scotland,  in  gross  at  by  retail,  or  a  banker,  broker, 
or  underwriter,  or  a  manufiacturer.  or  artiBcer,  and  in  ge- 
neral any  person  who,  either  by  himself  or  as  agent  or 
fbotor  fbr  otners.  seeks  his  living  by  buying  and  selling,  or 

the  workmanship  of  goods  or  oommodHies,  or  by  any  of 
the  foregoing  oocupationa,  or  holds  a  share  in  any  such  un- 
dertaking. But  it  ia  not  a  sufficient  ground  for  awarding 
sequestration  that  the  deWor  is.  1.  a  holder  of  stock  in  any 
of  the  public  or  national  fhnds,  or  of  India  stock,  or  of 
stodL  in  any  of  I'oe  banks  estoblished  by  public  authority, 
or  in  anv  insurance  company  against  fire,  or  in  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  navigation  company,  or  other  inland  navigation 
company,  or  the  British  fisheries ;  or  3.  that  he  is  a  oommor 
labourer  or  workman  for  hire,  unless  such  person  ia  other- 
wise bond  Jbie  under  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing  de- 
scriptions ;  nor,  3.  can  any  landholder  or  tenant  of  land 
be  as  sttcu  sequestrated,  even  although  he  deal  in  cattle 
or  grain,  unless  he  Is  bond  JU*  of  tlw  description  of  a 
trader  in  these  artides.  gaining  ot  seeking  to  ^ain  his  live- 
lihood, or  a  material  part  thereof,  by  deuing  in  cattle,  not 
the  produce  of,  nor  graced  upon,  or  made  use  of  in  the 
labour  of  his  &rm,  or  in  grain  not  produced  thereon. 
Thus  much  as  to  the  trade  and  occupation  of  the  debtor. 
As  to  his  ttatut  and  condition,  it  is  ordered  that  the 
statute  be  eonatrued  by  all  judges  in  the  moitt  beneficial 
manner  for  promoting  the  ends  thereby  intended,  and  that 
the  same  shall  be  holden  to  comprehend  unmarried  women 
and  widows  coming  within  any  of  the  descriptions  before 
mentioned,  and  also  married  women  carrying  on  trade  or 
merchandise  independent  of  their  husbands.  The  statute 
also  provides,  that  the  estates  of  all  co-putnerships  carrying 
on  business  under  any  of  the  denominations  or  descriptions 
above  aet  forth,  and  not  within  the  exceptions,  may  be 
sequestrated ;  but  under  proviso,  that  any  pvtner  of  a  com- 
pany whose  name  does  not  appear  as  suon  in  ^e  books  of 
the  company,  or  who  shall  not  come  forward  and  acknow- 
ledge himself  as  a  partner,  on  or  befbre  the  day  appunted 
fbr  the  examination  of  the  bankrupt  partners,  or  any  of 
them,  auoh  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  benefits 
or  privileges  of  the  atatute.  unless  he  can  make  it  appear 
that  this  omission  proceeded  entirely  from  innocent  mistake 
or  ignorance  of  the  proceedings,  or  from  a  reasonable  mis- 
conoeption  of  his  lialnlity  as  a  partner,  and  shall  then  follow 
out  all  necessary  stops,  under  the  direeUon  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  for  remedying  as  far  as  possible  the  loss  and  incon- 
venience thenoa  arising.  No  sequestration  will  be  awarded 
against  any  one  who  is  not  a  legal  bankrupt  nor  against 
any  one  having  an  estate  or  effecte  in  Scotland,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  application  does  not  either  reside,  or  has  a 
dwelling- house  or  house  of  business  ther^  ot  at  least  had 
such  resideuoa  or  dwelling-house,  or  house  of  buamess, 
within  a  year  previous  to  the  appUoation,  unless  the  debtor 
himself,  or  mwe  lemlly  authcinsed  to  act  fbr  him,  concur 
in  the  application,  in  other  oases,  sequestration  will  be 
awarded  on  the  appUcation  of  the  creditors,  the  debtor  in 
such  cases  being  always  under  legal  diligence  by  homing 
and  caption,  and  in  virtue  thereof,  either  imprisoned  or 
retired  to  a  sanctuary,  or  fled  or  absconded  for  his  personal 
safety  from  snch  diligence,  or  defending  his  person  by  force ; 
or,  if  he  he  out  of  Sratland  at  the  time,  or  not  liable  to  be 
imprisoned  by  reason  of  privilege  or  personal  protection,  his 
being  under  diligence  by  charge  of  homing,  attended  with 
arrestment  executed  of  any  part  of  his  moveables,  and  not 
loosed  or  diadutresd  within  flfleen  days  thereafter,  or  with 
poiDcUng  exeoutM  of  any  part  of  his  nevaables,  or  decree  of 
adjudication  <if  any  part  of  his  heritable  estate  fbr  payment 
or  security  <jS  debt  Any  person  also  who  is  vuhin  the 
statute  may,  whether  dQigence  baa  been  executed  agunit 
him  or  not,  make  a  jdnt  ^n>li<>*tion  vith  hia  creditors  fw 
sequestration  of  his  estate  and  eflecta.   It^nuamieMi.  on 
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dia  one  hand,  that  the  debtor  himself  in  oU  cases  may,  and 
111  some  cases  must,  join  in  the  application  to  obtain  seques- 
tration ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  tne  application  must  always 
be  supported  by  the  creditors,  one  or  more.  It  remains, 
xherefore,  here  to  notice  the  debt  of  the  petitioning  creditor  or 
creditors.  If  there  is  but  one  petitioning-ereditor,  his  debt  must 
amount  to  1 00/.  sterling ;  if  there  are  two,  their  debts  must 
amount  to  150/.  sterling;  and  if  three  or  more,  their  debts 
must  amount  to  2001.  sterling :  what  proportion  of  the  gross 
amount  shall  be  due  to  each  creditor*  where  more  than  one 
concur,  is  not  specified,  and  therefore  not  material.  In 
estimating  the  amount  due,  all  partial  paypienta  made  by 
the  debtor  must  be  of  coarse  deducted.  The  debt  or  debts 
may  be  either  liquidated  by  formal  vouchers,  or  stand  upon 
open  account ;  and  the  date  of  contraction  may  be  priw  to 
the  bankrupt  becoming  a  trader.  As  to  the  person  to  whom 
the  debt  is  due.  persons  whose  claims  are  merely  contii^Qt, 
or  depending  on  an  uncertain  condition,  cannot  petition: 
creditors  in  Aiture  debts  are  deemed  creditors  de  preesenti 
if  they  discount  the  interest  to  the  time  of  payment ;  and 
the  petitioning-creditor  must  be  one  who  can  maintain  ac- 
tion for  his  debt  in  his  own  name,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  he  hold  the  debt  in  his  own  ri^ht,  and  therefore  a 
trustee,  or  the  like,  may,  as  such,  petition. 

The  proceedings  to  reaUze  and  tUstribute  the  baaknmt 
estate  begin  with  an  application  for  sequestration  to  the 
Court  of  Sosion.  It  is  at  the  instance  m  any  creditor  or 
creditors  of  the  bankrupt  duly  qualiSed  alone  (except  where 
the  application  is  against  a  non-resident),  or  by  the  debtor 
jointly  wi^  them,  and  prays  for  sequestration  of  the  debtor's 
whole  estate  and  effects.  Where  it  is  made  without  con- 
currence of  the  debtor,  it  must  be  presented  within  fonr 
calendar  months  of  the  last  step  of  the  diligence  used  against 
him.  With  the  application  must  be  produced  an  oath  of 
verity  to  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  creditors,  an  oath  of 
belief  by  them  or  their  agent  that  the  debtor  is  subject  to 
sequestration  in  the  capacity  therein  specified ;  and  lastly, 
the  grounds  of  debt,  or  a  copy  of  the  account  signed  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  due.  The  statute  provides  that  when 
a  petition  for  sequestration  is  Presented,  any  other  creditor 
may  concur  therein  and  follow  forth  the  same,  even  without 
the  consent,  or  after  the  death,  of  the  creditor  or  creditors 
originally  petitioning ;  and  if  the  bankrupt  shall  happen  to 
die  after  the  petition  for  sequestration  is  presented,  the 
proceedings  shaU,  notwithstanding,  be  carried  on  and 
followed  out  to  thdr  conclusions,  as  if  he  were  in  life. 

The  application  being  made,  the  court  pronounces  the 
first  detiverance,  which  is  at  once  an  act  of  sequestration  if 
the  iKinkrupt  has  concurred  in  the  petition,  but  if  not,  then 
an  order  for  service  and  citation,  and  also,  if  necessary,  a 
warrant  to  recover  written  evidence  of  the  diligence.  The  sta- 
tute enacts,  that  the  party  applying  for  the  se(^uestration, 
whether  the  creditors  alone,  or  the  bankrupt  wilh  concur- 
rence of  creditors,  shall  cause  the  petition  of  sequestration, 
and  the  first  deliveranoe  thereon,  to  be  recorded  in  the 
general  register  of  inhibitions,  within  fifteen  days  after  the 
said  deliverance  is  pronounced,  and  the  same  Aall,  from 
the  date  of  the  deliverance,  be  held  etiuivalent  to  an  inhibt* 
tion,  and  to  a  citation  in  an  adjudication  against  the  debtor 
uid  his  property  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors,  in  case 
the  sequestration  is  finally  awarded ;  in  which  case,  also,  all 
payments  by  the  debtor  to  any  of  his  creditors,  after  the 
first  deliverance,  shall  be  void  and  ineffectual,  and  no  arrest- 
ment of  Uie  debtor's  effects,  used  within  sixty  days  prior  to 
the  first  deliverance,  shall  give  any  preference ;  nor  shall 
any  poinding  give  a  preference,  unless  it  is  completely  exe- 
cnted  sixty  days  at  least  before  the  first  deliverance.  If 
the  requirol  registration  he  omitted,  the  proceedings  will  be 
of  no  efibct  as  an  inhibiaon  or  as  a  citation  in  an  a4judica- 
tion.  Where  the  debtor,  not  ooncurring,  and  lawfiilly  cited, 
shall  not  appear  at  the  diet  of  appearance,  either  in  person 
or  by  his  counsel  or  agent,  or  so  appearing  shall  not  in- 
stantly pay  or  prodnoe  a  written  diwnarge  of  the  debt  or 
debts  upon  which  the  dili^nce  proceeded,  and  also  pay  or 
satisfy  the  debts  of  the  petitioning  or  concurring  creditors,  or 
show  other  reasonable  cause  why  the  ftoquestration  should  not 
proceed  fiirther,  the  court  will  immediately  award  sequestra- 
tion. But  it  is  held  that  not  only  the  debtn:,  but  any  creditor 
also  may  appear  and  oppose  the  sequestration ;  and  the  sta- 
tute specially  provides  for  the  recall  of  sequestration,  on  cause 
shown  either  by  the  debtor  or  any  of  his  creditors,  within 
sixty  days  after  its  award,  and  also  that  it  shall  not  be  in 
the  power  of  the  bankrupt,  after  HequestratioB  is  awarded. 


to  stx^  proceadin^s  by  paying  off  the  debt  on  which  the 
diligence  aud  petition  for  sequestration  proceeded.  The 
nature  and  operation  of  the  act  of  sequestration  is,  to  seques- 
trate the  whole  estate  and  effects  heritable  and  moveable, 
real  and  personal,  of  the  debtor  within  the  jurisdiction 
the  court,  for  the  benefit  of  ell  his  creditors,  and  the  cre- 
ditors are  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  meet  in  terms  of  the 
statute ;  and  this  deliverance  the  petitioning  creditor  must 
forthwith  cause  to  be  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don Gazettes,  otherwise  the  whole  proceedings  at  the  meet- 
ings will  be  null  and  void.   We  have  said  wat  the  interlo- 
cutor awarding  sequestration  appoints  also  the  creditors  to 
meet  in  terms  of  the  statute :  we  will  now  advert  to  the 
creditors'  right  of  vote.   The  debt  on  which  a  vote  may  be 
giren  may  be  an  illiquid  claim  of  damages,  or  a  claim  under 
su^nsion,  or  a  prescribed  debt,  or  on  an  unstamped  docu- 
ment, or  a  debt  purchased  at  an  under  value;  and  a  con- 
tingent creditor  may  vote,  except  in  the  election  of  an  in- 
terim factor,  or  trustee,  or  commissioners.  As  to  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  there  must  be  deducted  all  partial  payments, 
unless  challengeable  or  reducible,  all  counter  claims  admit- 
ted or  instantly  verified,  and  all  dividends  on  bills  received 
from  other  obli^nts  before  entering  claim  on  the  sequestra- 
tion.   No  creditor  is  entitled  to  vote  at  the  first  or  any  alFter 
meeting  who  has  not  thra  or  before  exhibited  a  special  oath 
of  verity  on  his  debt,  and  also  the  grounds  or  vouchers  of 
the  debt.   Where  a  creditor  is  out  of  the  United  KinipltHn, 
or  incapable  to  give  oafti,  in  uuih  cases  the  affidavit  ma^  be 
supplied  by  an  oath  of  credulity  by  his  doer  or  guardian ; 
and  agents  or  attorneys  having  commissions,  either  general 
or  special,  from  creditors,  may  appear  and  vote  in  dl  mat- 
ters wherein  their  constituents,  if  present,  might  have  voted. 
As  to  number  and  value,  a  creditor  under  20/.  is  not  reck- 
oned in  number,  but  only  in  value.   If  a  creditor  above  20/L 
holds  a  preferable  secunty  on  the  sequestrated  estate,  then 
if  the  security  covers  only  a  part  of  his  debt,  he  votes  one  in 
number,  and  votes  in  value  for  the  unsecured  balance ;  but 
if  the  security  covers  the  whole  deb^  he  has  no  vote  either  in 
number  or  value.   The  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  ^ter 
award  dX  sequestration  is  to  choose  ^faeior  or  interim  ma- 
nager, imvious  to  the  appoinbnent  of  a  trustee  on  the  bank- 
rapt  estate ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  on  cause  shown  by  any 
creditor,  the  sheriff  win  direct  interim  custody  to  be  taken 
of  the  bankrupt's  repositories,  books,  and  efects,  and  ia 
particular  cases  it  may  be  pndent  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Session  f^  instant  adjudication  in  fiivour  of  the  sheriff- 
clerk  of  the  county.    The  first  meeting  of  creditors  is, 
as  we  have  said,  to  choose,  and  instruct,  a  factor  or  into- 
rim  manager  on  the  bankrupt  estate.     The  powers  of 
such  person,  when  chosen,  are  very  large,  in  order  to 
execute  his  office,  which  is,  however,  chiefly  to  preserve 
the  estate.    He  is  liable  in  exact  diligence ;  and  any 
person  interested  may  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  for 
an  account  of  hts  conduct  and  intromissions,  and  on  cause 
shown  by  one-fourth  of  the  creditors  in  value  he  will  be  re- 
moved.  If  no  ftctor  be  chosen,  or  if  his  election  is  annulled* 
the  interim  custody  of  the  estate  devolves  on  the  sheriff 
derk.    Ihe  n»t  ordiqary  step  is  the  appointment  of  « 
trustee,  or  series  of  trustees,  at  the  meeting  for  which  the 
bankrupt  must  exhibit  a  state  of  his  affiurs,  also  a  rental  of 
his  lands,  if  any,  and  an  inventwy  of  his  books  and  papers. 
The  appointment  of  trustee  is  determined  by  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  in  value,  but,  as  in  the  appointment  of  a  factor, 
complaint  lies  to  the  Court  of  Session,  from  whom,  also,  on, 
application,  the  trustee  must  have  act  of  confirmation  aDd 
adjudication,  in  virtue  of  which  the  trustee  may  call  for,  aa<3. 
take  into  his  custody,  all  books  and  papers  belonging  tottao 
bankrupt  estate,  and  take  all  legal  steps  to  recover  th.a 
estate.   On  cause  shown,  the  trustee  will  be  suspended  or 
removed.   One  main  duty  incumbent  on  the  trustee  is  to 
get  the  bankru]^  and  others  examined  in  relation  to  tUo 
bankrupt  affturs.  This  being  done,  meetings  of  the  creditors 
are  held  to  invest^te  these  aflhirs,  give  directions  to  llao 
trustee  for  recovery  and  disposal     the  bankrupt  estate, 
and  choose  three  eommstioner*  finm  among  themselves  to 
audit  the  trustee's  accounte,  to  settle  his  commission,  to  coo.  — 
cur  with  him  in  submissions  and  c<Knpromises,  and  to  giv^a 
him  their  advice  and  assistance  in  any  other  matter  relative 
to  the  management  of  the  bankrupt  estate,  but  subjecsf 
alwap  to  the  control  of  general  meetings  of  the  creditoraa. 
The  oankrupt  estate  is  then,  if  no  composition  is  offered,  r&-m 
covered  and  disposed  o^  and  the  produce  divided  among  t)fe« 
oreditoit  by  dwidndlr,  aoeording  to  the  statute 
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The  bukrupt »  penonal  prot«tim  tnm  diKgtnes  may 
Ik  obUbed  at  the  first  general  meetiiw  of  the  creditora,  or 
tt  any  time  between  that  and  the  period  assigned  for  the 
fint  ^vidend,  on  application  to  the  Court  of  Session  by  ttie 

bankrupt,  vith  concanence  of  the  interim  manager  or 
trustee,  and  Tour-fifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value. 
The  tarn  proportion  of  creditors  may  also,  at  the  meeting 
after  tbe  hk  diet  of  the  bankrupt's  examination,  or  at  any 
afl«r  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  authorise  the  trustee, 
vitb  consent  of  the  commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  to 
enot  the  bankrupt  a  limited  allowance  far  the  support  of 
nimsetf  and  family  till  the  period  assigned  for  the  second 
indeed.  After  tw  period  assigned  for  the  second  dividend, 
tbe  bankrupt,  with  eoneurraiee  of  the  trustee,  and  four- 
ifths  of  the  creditors  in  number  and  value,  nwy  apply  to 
die  Court  of  Session  for  a  tUtcharge;  but  the  appUeation 
wiD,  on  cause  shown  by  any  of  the  creditors,  bs  renised,  or 
^ted  under  conditions.  A  discharge,  when  allowed,  fnot 
ihs  debtor  from  all  debts  previous  to  the  date  of  tbe  flrat 
deUreranre  on  the  petition  for  sequestration,  except  debts 
due  to  the  crown.   A  discharge  may  also  take  place  on  a 
composition  lawfully  made,  and  agreed  to  by  nine-tenths  of 
tbe  creditors  in  number  and  vsdue,  and  confirmed  by  the 
court,  in  which  ease  it  is  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  all 
debts,  as  at  the  date  of  the  first  deliverance,  on  payment  of 
die  composition,  and  aUo  a  reconveyance  to  him  of  all  the 
Hqaestrated  estate  to  be  administered  and  realised  for  pay- 
ment of  the  composition,  the  reversion  accruing  to  the  bank- 

regard  to  the  jtirudietion  qf  the  Court  qf  Swim  in 
bankni^y,  it  ia  to  that  court  the  application  for  sequestra- 
tvm  mnst  be  made,  and  appeal  lies  in  all  questions  among 
tbe  creditors  dniing  tbe  course  of  the  prooeiedinfis  to  realize 
and  Attribute  tbe  bankrupt  estate.  For  ap^ications  to 
Mqnestnde  it  is  always  open,  the  petition  for  seqnestratini 
being  competent  not  only  to  either  division  of  the  court, 
hit  also  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  Bills. 

The  provisions  of  the  Irish  Bankruptcy  Law  are  contained 
in  the  General  Bankrupt  Act,  I.  St.  11  and  12  Geo.  III. 
e- 8;  amended  by  I.  SL  19  and  20  Geo.  III.  e.  29;  and  made 
perpetnal  by  I.  St.  36  Geo.  III.  c.  34. 

BANKS,  SIR  JOSEPH,  is  said  in  some  of  the  memoirs 
whidi  have  been  vrittou  of  him,  to  have  been  of  uuble 
Swediih  eilxaction  :  one  or  two  of  them  state  that  he  was 
bora  at  Reresby  Abbey,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  most  of  them, 
with  equal  error,  concur  in  sayiug  that  the  date  of  his  birth 
vuDee.  13th,  1743. 

Joseph's  pedigree,  entered  at  the  Herald's  College 
begins  with  «te  Simon  Banke,  wlm,  in  tbe  7th  Edward  III.. 

iBwied  the  daughter  and  litir  oi'  Catertoo, 

of  Newton  in  Yorkshire.  By  this  marriage,  the  manor 
of  Newton,  in  tbe  wapenteke  of  Staincliffe,  afterwards 
ailed  Banke  Newton,  came  into  the  Banke  family,  and 
nnained  with  it  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  first  who  took  the  name  of  Bankes  was  Robert,  the 
^tKBoA  son  of  Heniy  Banke,  an  eminent  attorney  at  Giggles- 
in  Yorkshire,  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ; 
■lu.  in  right  of  his  wife,  became  possessed  of  the  manor  of 
Bedt  Haf  in  G^glesiriofc. 

ETir  Joseph  Banks  was  tbe  eighteenth  in  lineal  descent 
^  Simon  Banke  already  mentioned.   His  gxeat-grand- 
Joseph  Banks,  was  M.P.  first  for  Giimsl^  ui  the 
fonotyttf  linooln,  and  afterwards  for  the  borough  of  Tobiess 
m&noashire  ;  be  died  in  17'J7.    His  grandmther,  of  ^e 
■noe  name,  was  bigh-sheriff  of  Lincolnshire  in  1 736.  and 
^  iome  time  tbe  repreaentetive  in  Parliament  for  Peter- 
'^'I'oiigh.    His  grandfather  married  Anne,  tbe  daughter 
^odbeir  of  William  Hodgkinson,  Esq.,  of  Overton  in  the 
"^tjr  of  Derby,  by  whose  will  William  (the  second  but 
diert  surviving  son),. the  father  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  took 
fte  same  and  arms  of  Hodgkinson,  and  enjoyed  tbe  Overton 
till  he  succeeded  by  inheritence  to  that  of  Revesby 
when,  under  his  grandfather  Hodgkinson's  will,  he 
^ifisd  it  to  his  younger  brother,  who  immediately  todi 
^(nme  of  Robert  Banks  Bodgkinson;  upon  whose 
*^ia  1792,  without  issuer  the  Ovraton  estate  desoended 
Dephew  Sir  Joseph  Banks.   Sir  Joseph  Banka's 
^'^tVlu,  u  has  been  already  said,  took  the  name  of 
"^aaon,  was  born  in  1719,  and  died  in  1761. 

Cuvier,  in  the  Eloge  which  he  pronounced  upon 
tHa^  Banks  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
''"i^  April  2,  1821,  states  Sir  Joseph  to  have  boon  born, 
OB  fitc  1 3tb,  iku  <kte  in  most  of  tne  English  accounts, 
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bat  on  Feb.  13,  1743,  in  Argyle  Street  Tbe  plaeo  iv 
correct,  but  even  this  date  is  erroneous.  Sir  Joseph's 
baptism  foUowed  by  the  date  of  his  birth,  is  thus  entered  ir. 
the  parish  register  of  6l  James,  Westminster :  '  Feb.  26, 
1 743,  Joseph  Banks,  son  of  William.  Esq.,  and  Sarah,  bom 
on  Jan.  4tn.' 

Sir  Everard  Home,  in  the  Hunterian  Oration  delivered 
in  the  theatre  of  the  Collie  of  Surgeons,  Feb.  14,  1822, 
inf<nins  us  that  the  first  part  of  young  Banks's  education 
was  under  a  private  tutor ;  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  Harrow  School,  and  was  removed  when  thirteen  to  Eton. 
He  is  described,  in  a  letter  from  his  tutor,  as  being  well- 
disposed  and  good-tempered,  but  so  immoderately  fond  of 
play,  that  his  attention  could  not  be  fixed  to  study.  When 
fourteen,  his  tutor  had,  for  tbe  first  time,  the  aatiafttetion  of 
findmg  him  reading  during  his  hours  of  leisure.  This 
sudden  turn  he  at  a  later  time  himself  explained  to  Sir 
Everard  Home.  One  fine  summer  evening  he  bad  bathed 
in  the  river  as  usual,  with  other  boys,  but  havinpr  stayed  a 
long  time  in  the  water,  he  found  when  he  came  to  dress 
hinuelf  that  all  his  companions  were  gone :  he  was  walking 
leisurely  along  a  lane,  the  sides  of  which  were  richly 
enamelled  with  tlowers;  he  stopped,  ai>t  looking  round, 
involuntarily  exclaimed,  *  How  neautiful ! '  After  some 
reflection,  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  surely  more  natural 
that  I  should  be  tought  to  know  all  these  productions  oi 
Nature,  in  preference  to  Greek  and  Latin  ;  but  the  latter  is 
my  father's  oommand,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  him :  I 
will,  however,  make  myself  acquainted  with  all  these  dif- 
ferent plants  fiir  my  own  pleasure  and  gratification.  He 
began  inuoediately  to  teach  himself  botany;  and,  for 
want  of  more  able  tutors,  submitted  to  be  instructed  by  the 
women  em^<^ed  in  cuUing  simples,  as  it  is  twmed,  to 
supply  tbe  orugpitts  and  apothecaries'  shops,  paying  six- 
pence for  every  nuterial  piece  of  information.  While  at 
home  forthe  ensuing  holidays,  he  found  in  his  mother's  dress- 
ing-room, to  his  inexpressib^  delight,  a  book  in  which  all 
the  plants  be  had  met  with  were  not  only  described  but  re- 
presented by  engravings.  This,  which  proved  to  be  GerariC* 
Herbal,  although  one  of  tbe  boards  was  lost,  and  several  of 
the  leaves  torn  out,  he  carried  with  him  to  school. 

He  left  Eton-school  in  his  eighteenth  year,  and  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  at  Christ  Church  itiDec.l76(), 
just  before  he  was  ughteen. 

His  love  of  botany,  whidi  oommenced  at  sohool,  increased 
at  the  Univemty,  iad  there  his  mind  warmly  embraced  all 
the  other  branenes  of  natural  history.  His  ardour  for  the 
acquirement  of  botanical  knowledge  was  so  great,  that,  fi  nding 
no  lectures  were  given  on  that  subject,  he  applied  to  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe,  the  botenical  professor,  for  permission  to  procure  a 
proper  person,  whose  remuneration  was  to  fall  entirely  upon 
the  studenu  who  formed  bis  class.  Tliis  arrangement  was 
acceded  to,  and  a  sufficient  number  nf  students  having  set 
down  their  names,  he  went  to  Cambridge,andbrougfat baek 
with  him  Mr.  Israel  Lyons,  a  botanist  and  astronomer.  This 
gentleman,  many  years  after,  procured,  through  Mr.  Banks's 
interest,  the  appointment  of  astronomer  to  tlie  voyage  towards 
tbe  North  Pole,  under  Captain  Pbipps,  afterwards  Lord 
Mulgrave.  Mr.  Banks  soon  made  himself  known  in  the 
University  by  his  superior  knowledge  in  natural  history. 
'  He  once  tcdd  me  in  conversation,'  says  Sir  Everard  Home, 
*  that  when  he  fint  went  to  Oxford,  if  he  happened  to  come 
into  any  party  of  studente  in  whi^  they  were  discussing 
questions  respecting  Greek  authors,  some  of  them  would 
call  out,  "  Here  is  Banks,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  Greek." 
To  this  rebuke  he  made  no  reply,  but  said  to  himself,  I  will 
very  soon  excel  you  all  in  another  kind  of  knowledge,  in  my 
mind  of  infinitely  greater  importance ;  and  not  long  after, 
when  any  of  them  wanted  to  dear  up  a  point  of  natural 
history,  they  said  "  We  must  go  to  Banks." ' 

He  left  Oxford  in  December,  1763,  after  hanng  taken  an 
honorary  degree.  His  father  had  died  in  1761,  and  he 
accordingly  came  into  posscsiiiou  of  lus  paternal  fortune  in 
January,  1764,  when  he  became  of  t^. 

On  Vhj  1,  1766,  he  was  chosen  into  tbe  Royal  Society, 
and  in  the  summer  went  to  Newfoundland  with  his  friend 
Mr.  Phipps,  lieutenant  in  die  navy,  who  afterwards  made 
the  voyage  towards  the  North  Pole.  41ie  object  of  this  voy- 
age  was  collecting  plants.  He  returned  to  England  the 
following  winter  by  way  of  Lisbon. 

It  was  after  his  return  that  the  intimacy  commenced  be- 
tween him  and  I^.  Solander,  a  Swedish  gentleman,  the 
pupil  of  Linuaius,  who,  visiting  London  wi^  stiong  letters 
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of  reoommendation,  had  been  recently  appointed  an  Bssistant 
Ubrarian  of  the  British  Museum. 

Three  or  four  years  now  elapsed  before  Mr.  Baaka  again 
quitted  England.  The  interval  was  assiduously  employed 
on  the  objects  of  his  established  pursuit :  bis  favourite  re- 
laxation was  fishing.  He  fVequeotly  passed  days,  and 
even  nights  on  Whittlesea  Mere,  a  lake  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kevesby  Abbey,  and,  when  in  London,  days,  and  sometimes 
nights,  upon  the  Thames,  chiefly  in  company  with  the  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  who  was  his  neighbour  in  the  country,  and 
quite  as  ardent  in  the  sport  as  himself.  His  intimacy  with 
that  nobleman  is  said  to  have  procured  for  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  his  taste  for  maritime  enterprise,  which 
he  had  soon  afm  the  pleasure  of  finding  within  his  reach. 
The  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  the  peace  of  1763,  and 
the  admiiustrstion  of  Lord  Bute  (himself  a  lover  of  science), 
had  been  marked  in  England  by  public  efforts  to  explore 
those  parts  of  the  ocean  which  were  still  wholly  unknown, 
or  only  p^'tially  discovered.  The  South  Sea  having  been 
visited  Captain  Wallace,  and  the  |>osition  and  general 
character  of  the  island  of  Otaheite  hemg  ascertained,  this 
spot  was  determined  by  the  English  astronomm  to  be  pecu- 
liarly well  adapted  for  observing  the  transit  of  the  planet 
Venus  over  the  disc  of  the  sun. 

A  representation  to  this  effect  having  been  made  by  the 
Royal  Society  to  the  king's  government,  and  ftivourably  re- 
ceived, the  plan  of  a  general  voyage  of  discovery,  embracing, 
in  particular,  the  original  object  oi  the  visit  to  Otaheite,  was 
arranged ;  in  pursuance  of  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty* 
at  whwe  head  was  the  Esfl  of  Sandwich,  oommisrioDed  toe 
Endeavour,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Cook,  for  the 
projected  service.  Banks,  by  the  aid  of  his  noble  fHend, 
succeeded  in  his  wishes.  In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Solandn, 
he  was  m|^inted  naturalist  to  the  expedition,  in  which 
capaaty,  attended  by  two  draughtsmen  and  four  servants, 
he  sailed  from  Plymouth  SounC  August  28,  1768. 

On  touching  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  the  jealousy  of  the  colo- 
nial government  forbade  their  exploring  the  South  American 
shores ;  but  on  arriring  at  Tierra  del  Fuego  they  disem- 
barked, and,  amid  the  rigours  of  the  winter  season  in  that 
extremity  of  the  discovered  globe,  acquired  a  splendid  variety 
of  botanical  specimens.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
snow-storm,  three  of  their  attendants  perished  through  the 
intensity  of  the  eoiA ;  and  Dr.  Solander  was  so  fiu-  ovei^ 
come  ^t  he  was  saved  solely  by  the  perseverance  of  Mr. 
Banks,  whose  powerftil  constitution  enabled  him  to  stru^le 
suecessflilly  with  the  &tal  propensity  to  sleep,  by  which, 
indeed,  he  had  already  been  seized  hima^.  On  the  1 2th 
April,  1 769,  after  sailing  from  Tierra  del  Fuego  to  Otaheite, 
th<^  finally  anchored  on  one  of  the  coasts  oS  that  island, 
and  here,  during  a  space  of  fbur  months,  devoted  essentially 
to  the  astronomical  objects  of  the  visit,  Mr.  Banks  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  natural  hisbny  of  the  interior, 
as  well  as  of  the  shores  and  waters  of  the  island.  Nor  was 
it  only  as  a  naturalist  that  he  became  conspicuous  at  Ota- 
heite :  his  commanding  appearance,  frank  and  open  man- 
ners, and  sound  judgment,  speedily  obtained  for  him  the 
regard  and  deference  of  the  natives,  among  whom  he  was 
fVequently  the  arbiter  of  disputes.  Meanwfaue  his  personal 
^vantages  seem  to  have  secured  to  him  a  conuderahle 
share  of  admiration  among  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
munity. The  wife  of  one  of  the  great  chieft,  and  Oberea, 
the  queen  regnant  of  the  island,  treated  him  with  so  much 
attention  as  to  expose  him  to  ttw  raillery  of  his  oom^nions 
of  the  voyage,  and  it  became  occasionally  the  subject  of 
good-humoured  satire  on  his  return  to  England. 

The  expedition  quitted  Otaheite  on  the  15th  of  August, 
and  after  traversing  the  seas  surrounding  New  Zealand, 
and  New  SouUi  Wales,  came  homeward  by  the  way  of 
Batavia,  and  reached  the  Downs  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1771,  the  whole  period  of  the  voyage  having  oecupied 
nearly  three  years.  Mr.  Banks  was  received  in  England 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  to  which  he  was  justly 
entitled  for  the  specimens  which  he  brought,  at  so  much 
risk  and  expense,  to  enrich  the  science  of  natural  history. 
On  the  1 0th  of  Augnst,  by  his  Majesty's  express  desire, 
M^r.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander,  accompanied  by  Sir  John 
Hringle,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  attended  at 
Richmond,  where  they  had  the  honour  of  a  private  royal 
interview,  which  lasted  some  hours.  His  Miyesty,  at  this 
time,  conceived  a  liking  for  the  young  traveller,  which  con- 
tinuad  unimpaired  to  ue  dose  of  his  public  life. 

Soon  aftar  the  arrival  of  Mr.Banks  in  London,  ho  beeame 


entangled  in  a  dispute  with  the  relations  of  one  of  his 
draughtsmen,  Sydney  Parkinson,  who  had  died  in  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  having  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of  sol.  per 
annum  as  natural  history  ptunter,  for  which  he  had  shown 
considerable  talent  Parkinson's  friends  seemed  to  have 
formed  the  most  extravagant  ideas  respecting  the  property 
left  by  their  young  friend  in  general  effects,  curiosities,  and 
drawings ;  and  consequently  they  felt  much  disappointed, 
accusing  Mr.  Banks,  by  implication,  of  having  unfairly  taken 
possession  of  various  articles,  independently  of  drawings, 
which  he  claimed  as  the  wMk  of  his  own  dian^htsman. 
These  charges,  with  the  whole  alhit  of  the  publieatic»  of 
Parkinson's  account  of  the  voyage,  may  be  fimnd  in  the 
preftce  to  that  book ;  but  as  much  of  it  seems  the  result  of 
passion  and  prejudice,  no  farther  notice  of  it  is  necessary 
here ;  and,  in^ed ,  Mr.  Banks  appears  not  to  have  considered 
himself  as  at  oU  <»lled  on  to  offsr  any  vindieation  of  himself 
in  the  al^. 

A^et  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  this  voyage,  it  re- 
quired no  common  strength  of  mind  to  encoimter  them  a 
second  time.  Mr.  Banks,  however,  at  the  soliritatioa  of 
Lord  Sandwich,  made  this  offer  to  government,  which  was 
accepted  ;  and*  such  was  the  expense  of  his  outfit,  and  so  ex- 
tensive the  preparations  he  made,  that  he  was  obliged  to  raise 
money  for  that  purpose.  He  engaged  Zofikny  the  painter, 
three  draughtsmen,  two  secretaries,  and  nine  servants, 
acquainted  with  the  modes  of  preservii^  animals  and  plants ; 
but  finding  himself  diwartedby  tkeComptrtdlnof  theNavy 
in  everything  he  looposed  respecting  the  aecommodatioDs 
in  the  ships  (the  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  commission^}, 
he  gave  up,  in  diKUSt,  all  idea  of  going  upon  a  voyage  in 
the  outset  of  which  he  had  received  such  personal  Ul-lreat- 
ment  It  was  highly  honourable  to  Mr.  Banks,  that,  al- 
though he  relinquished  the  voyage,  he  exerted  hiioself.  in 
every  way  in  his  power,  to  promote  the  objects  of  it.  Dr. 
James  Lind,  a  very  able  physician,  had  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  naturalist,  with  a  grant  from  parliament  of  4uOO/. 
This  gentleman,  upon  Mr.  Banks  not  going,  declined  the 
offer,  and  Dr.  John  Reinbold  Forster  and  his  son,  through 
the  interest  of  Mr.  Banks,  received  it.  Upon  Mr.  Forster's 
return,  his  drawings  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Banks,  and 
placed  in  his  libran^. 

In  expectation  of  being  engaged  in  another  voyage  of  dis- 
covery, although  not  in  a  king's  ship,  Mr.  Banlu,  with  a 
view  to  kam  his  followers  l<^ther,  made  a  voyage  to  Ice- 
land with  his  friend  Dr.  Solander.  He  arrived  there  in 
August,  1772,  and  irtnrned  in  six  weeks.  The  Hebrides, 
which  skirt  the  nturth-west  coast  of  Scotland,  lay  near  the 
track  of  the  voyage,  and  these  adventurous  naturalists  were 
induced  to  examine  them.  Among  other  things  worihy 
of  notice,  they  discovered  the  columnar  stratification  of  the 
rooks  surrounding  the  oaves  of  Staffa — a  phenomenon  till 
then  unobserved  by  naturalists — an  account  of  which  was 

Sublished  in  the  same  year  from  Mr.  Banks's  Joutnal,  by 
Ir.  Pennant  in  his  Tburtn  Scotland  (pp.  261-26!J>.  The 
volcanic  mountains,  the  hot  springs,  the  siliceous  rocks,  the 
plants  and  animals  of  Iceland^  were  all  carefully  surveyed  in 
this  voyage ;  and  a  rich  harvest  of  new  botanical  specimens 
compensated  for  its  toils  and  expense.  But  it  was  not  to 
these  objects  alone  that  Mr.  Bancs  confined  bis  inquiries . 
he  pnTcnased  at  this  time  a  very  large  collection  of  Icelandic 
books  and  manuscripts,  whidi  ne  presented,  in  1773,  to  the 
British  Museum ;  and  he  added  another  collection  to  it  in 
1783. 

In  1777,  when  Sir  John  Pringle  retired  from  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Royal  Society,  the  friends  of  that  institution 
thought  they  could  not  promote  its  uaefhlness  better  than 
by  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the  vacant  chair.  The 
honour  was  just  such  an  one  as  a  lover  of  scientific  pursuits,, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune, 
might  with  laudable  ambition  desire;  and  it  cannot  he 
denied  that,  if  the  best  judges  had  been  required  to  single 
out  the  individual  most  qualified,  in  all  points  of  view,  to 
adorn  the  office  and  discnarffe  its  important  duties,  they 
could  not  easily  have  avoided  fixing  on  Mr.  Banks. 

In  the  year  1778  Mr.  Banks  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  office  of  Prerident  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he 
immediately  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal.  His 
exertions  had  the  efl^t  of  procuring  communications  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  important,  and  of  gaining 
an  accession  of  persons  m  rank  and  talent  to  the  list  of 
members,  as  veil  as  nciting  the  whole  body  to  extrsordinary 
diligence  and  aetifi^.  Fran  the  tune  of  this  appoiDtment 
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his  montry,  ud  iMgan  to 
.  iton    botuwal  nwtariali 


he  up  an  tdas  et  Iw 
prepare  for  pubKeation  ttw 
wbiefa  he  bad  collented. 

In  Maich,  1779,  Mr.  Banka  married  Dorothea,  eldeat 
dau^iter  of  William  Weitem  Hugeswn,  Esq.  of  Provender, 
iD  the  parish  of  Norton  in  Kent;  and  iu  1781  vas  created 
a  barooeL  In  1 78S  he  lost  his  friend  and  fellov-labourer 
Dr.  Solander,  who  died  of  an  apopleetie  fit  This  loss  was  a 
severe  blow ;  and,  in  eonsequetiee  of  it,  he  gave  up  all  in- 
teoticHi  of  proceeding  with  hu  botanical  wwfc,  at  of  writioK 
tnj  thing  further  uan  a  Jinr  short  nMBoin,  puUi^ed 
cither  in  a  detached  Ami. «  as  oommunioatioiis  to  the  tnu»- 
aetioas  of  societies. 

For  the  Snt  three  or  four  years  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks's 
Preaidcaiey  of  the  Royal  Society  aU  went  on  hannoniauslT ; 
boi,  notwithstanding  the  leal  and  assiduilr  with  which  he 
dented  himsdf  to  Uie  dutieaof  his  o(Boe,disoootenta  began 
to  riie  against  him,  even  amongst  the  most  eminent  mem- 
bm  of  the  Soeie^.  A  wie^  of  complaints,  the  fiuit  of 
misnnderatanding  and  preju^ce,  w«re  industriously  circu- 
lated in  regard  to  his  conduct.  It  was  alleged  against  him 
that  be  arrogated  the  exclusive  pown  of  introducing  new 
members  to  the  Society,  thus  filnng  it  with  ignorant  and 
trifling  men  of  wealth  and  rank,  while  the  inventor  in  art, 
ihe  dis«iv»er  in  science,  and  the  teacher  of  knowledge,  were 
driven  away  with  seam.  It  was  said  that  his  hostility  to 
DHihematieal  knowledge  threatened  to  bring  it  into  dis- 
eiedit  and  neglect  in  the  Society ;  and  it  was  as  sarcastically 
IS  unjostly  observed,  that  he  possessed  no  scientific  merits, 
bat  such  as  depended  mrnly  on  bodily  labour  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  money. 

At  length  the  mutual  diseonlents  between  tha  President 
sad  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  Sooiety  broke  out.  In 
the  eonne  <^  the  proceedings.  Dr.  Button  m-as  redneed  to 
the  necessity  of  resigning  ue  office  of  Foreign  Secretary. 
OD  learning  that  he  had  been  aecused  d  neglecting  its 
duties.  He,  however,  explained  and  defended  his  conduct, 
and  a  vote  of  the  Society  rally  approved  of  his  defence.  The 
history  of  thu  discussion  is  contained  in  the  tntots  which 
were  pablisbed  upon  it  at  the  time,  more  partiettlsrl^  in  the 
ObtervatimM  on  the  late  Contettt  in  the  Royal  Society,  by 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.D.,  F.R8.  and  S.A.,  fiva  London,  1784. 
The  whole  coUeetion,  with  some  additicmal  papers,  exists  in 
one  volume  in  Sir  Joaa^  Banks's  Ulwary  in  the  British 
Moseum. 

On  the  evening  the  8th  of  January,  1 7  84 ,  a  resolution, 
'that  this  Society  do  ajquove  of  Sir  Joseph  Banlu  for  ttieir 
President,  and  will  support  him,'  was  moved  in  a  my  AiU 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  Sir  Joseph's  ftienda.  It  was 
■trennimsly  opposed  by  several  members,  and  in  parttettlar 
by  Dr.  Hordey.  afterwards  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who,  having 
Men  itttermptedin  aspeeehof  considaialde  force  and  argu- 
ment, and  b^Dg  fiuther  irritated  by  a  auggertion  from  Lord 
Hnlgrave,  arose  and  qwkewith  great  elM|uence,  intimating 
s  threat,  that  if  be  and  his  friends  were  disrespeetfblly 
treated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the^  might  probably  secede, 
ud  hem  a  rival  society.  *  Sir,*  said  Horsley  in  orniclu- 
SDD, '  when  the  hour  m  secession  does  come,  the  President 
vill  be  left  with  his  train  of  feeble  amateurs,  and  that  toy 
(pomting  to  the  mace)  upon  the  table— the  ghost  of  that 
Society  m  which  Philosophy  once  reigned,  and  Newton  |»e< 
aded  as  her  minister.'  Tlw  motion  made  in  fovour  of  & 
hae^  Banks  was,  however,  canriad  by  a  great  majority, 
lai  the  diuensifm  aoM  after  subsiding,  the  Society  » 
tened  wHh  new  seal  and  munimity  to  ita  labonn. 

the  lat  of  July,  1799,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  invested 
ndi  die  order  of  the  lUth,  aud  on  the  29th  of  March.  1 797. 
avora  of  hie  Majesty's  Privy  CounciL    In  1802,  he  was 
<AoseB  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Franoe.  In 
n^yiag  to  the  letter  which  announced  this  last  honour,  he 
apnsaed  his  gratitude  in  terms  which  gaveoffence  to  many 
umbers  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  it  also  exposed  him  to 
innilent  attack  from  an  anonymous  enemy,  who  published 
^  Itfter  in  question  in  the  English  papers,  aooompatiied  by 
■■M  acrimonious  tetter  to  the  author.   This  enemy  was 
ittnards  acknowledged  to  be  Bishop  Horsley,  who  was 
?n>Knily  Jess  prompted  by  a  reasonable  and  patrtotio 
^■iltaq,  than  by  antieot  pique,  and  a  hitter  dataatatifHi 
**iatffte  setenoe  of  revolntianary  France. 

"haicds  t^  elose  of  life,  Sir  Joseph  Bonks,  who  in  youth 
^  faesaed  n  ndmst  eonslitntion,  was  grievously  i^- 
MMt.  eo  imiBh  BO  aa  in  a  great  meaauie  to  lose 
"•wtfbia  lower  flstremities.  He  endund  the  soflMngs 


I  of  disease  with  patience  and  cheerflihiess.  and  died  at  big 
I  house  at  SfwinK  Grove,  June  19,  1820,  leaving  no  family 
behind  him :  he  was  buried  at  Heston,  Mid^esex.  His 
only  sister.  Mrs.  Souhia  Sarah  Banks,  had  died  in  1B18. 
Lady  Banks  survivea  bim  for  a  few  vean. 

All  the  voyages  of  discovery  which  wwe  made  nnder  the 
auspices  of  government  for  the  last  thirty  veocsof  Sir  Jos^ 
Banks's  life  had  either  been  suggested  by  him,  or  had 
received  his  ^»piobation  and  support  The  African  Asso- 
ciation owed  ita  ivigin  to  him ;  and  Ledysrd,  Lucas, 
Houghton,  and  the  ^ifcfftunate  Mungo  Park,  all  partook 
of  the  care  which  he  extended  to  the  enteriffising  tra- 
veller. He  devised  the  means  of  carrying  the  bread-fruit 
to  the  West  Indies  for  cultivation  from  Otaheite,  and  the 
mango  from  Bengal.  He  tiansfwred  the  fruito  of  Persia 
and  Ceylon,  alw,  sueoassfully,  to  the  West  lodies  and  to 
Europe.  The  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany  Bay 
wiginated  entirely  with  him.  In  the  affiiirs  of  the  Board  fd 
Trade,  of  the  Boud  of  AKriculture,  and  ftf  the  Mint,  he  was 
constantly  consulted,  and  he  took  a  leading  port  in  the 
management  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished promoter  also  of  the  intereste  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  founded  in  1804.  His  inHuence  was  frequently  di- 
rected to  soften  to  men  of  science  the  inconveniences  of  the 
long  war  which  followed  the  French  Revolutioo ;  to  alleviate 
their  sufferings  in  captivity ;  or  to  {xocure  the  restoration  of 
their  papers  and  collections  when  taken  by  an  enemy. 
Baron  Cu\ier,  in  his  Eloge  upon  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  men- 
tions that,  no  less  than  ten  times,  collections  addressed  to 
the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  captured  by  the  English, 
were  restored,  by  his  intercession,  to  their  original  destina- 
tion. His  nurse  was  always  <qpen  to  promote  the  cau»e  of 
soienoe,  and  his  library  of  natural  history  always  aocessible 
to  those  who  deured  to  consult  it  His  corwereaxioiti  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  during  the  sittings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
were  attended  by  persons  Uie  most  distinguished  in  liteimture 
and  science,  whatever  was  their  rank  m  life,  or  country ; 
and  during  the  two-and-forty  years  in  which  he  continued 
President  of  the  Royal  Society,  be  was  indefatigable  aa  an 
official  trustee  in  the  management  of  the  British  Museum; 
to  which  institution,  after  innumerable  gifts,  he  made  a 
contingent  bequest  of  bis  scientific  library,  together  with  his 
foreign  correspondence,  where  both  are  now  deposited. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  published  two  single  tracta :  1 .  ^  short 
Account  q/*  th»  Cause  of  the  Disease  in  Com,  called,  by  the 
Farmen,  the  BUghl,  the  Mildeto,  and  the  Rutt,  8va  1805, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted ;  in  1806,  with  additions ; 
again,  with  marginal  annotations  by  an  agriculturist  (Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  Bart)  in  1807;  uid  in  1814.  8.  Cir- 
eumstaneet  relative  to  Merino  Sheep,  chiefly  colleeted/rom 
the  Spaaieh  ShejihenUt  4to.  Lond.  1809.  This  tract  had 
been  originally  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  likewise  inserted  in  vol.  xii.  of  the  Letters  ^idPapera 
of  the  Bath  Society,  published  in  1810.  In  the  Communi- 
eatiorts  to  the  Board  qf  ^rictUture,  vol.  li.  p.  197,  will  be 
found  his  'Account  of  Experiments  in  cultivating  Rice 
brought  by  Sir  John  Murray  from  India:'  and  in  vol.  v. 
p.  181,  his  '  Observations  on  Spring  Wheat*  The  following 
are  his  papers  in  the  TramacHons  f^f  the  Horticvltural 
Society VoL  i.  p.  8,  '  An  Attempt  to  ascertain  the  Time 
when  ue  Potato  {Solanum  tuberosum)  was  first  introduced 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  with  some  Account  of  the  Hill 
Wheat  of  India;*  p.  21, '  Some  Hiuta  respecting  the  prcmer 
Mode  ot  inuring  lender  Plante  to  our  Climate ;'  p.  54.  *  On 
the  Revival  of  an  obsolete  Mode  of  managing  Strawberries;' 
p.  79, '  An  Aecount  of  the  Method  of  cultivating  the  Ame- 
rican Cranberry  at  Spring  Grove ;'  p.  140.  'On  tbe  Horti 
cultural  Management  of  the  Sweet  or  Spanish  Chestnut 
Tree;'  p.  147,  'On  tbe  Fordng-houses  of  the  Romans, 
with  sList  of  Fruits  cultivated  by  them,  now  in  our  Gardens;' 
p.  197, '  Account  of  a  New  Apple  called  the  Spring-Grove- 
Codling  ;'  p.  252,  *  On  ripening  the  Second  Crop  of  Figs 
that  grow  on  the  New  Shoots ;'  with  two  smaller  articles  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  same  volume,  pp.  4,  27.  In  vol.  ii.  p. 
]  62,  '  Notes  relative  to  tbe  first  appearance  of  the  Aphis 
LanigerOt  or  the  Apple  Tree  Insect,  in  this  Country.'  In 
v(d.  xi.  of  tbe  Liimaan  Society's  Transactions,  pt  ii.  1815, 
are  Us  *  Observations  out  a  Hunting  Spidw,*  in  a  papsr  by 
Dr.  William  EUted  lioach.  He  made  a  fbw  eommnnuar 
tions,also,tothe  i^reAceoA;^  of  the  Society  of  Antiqnariee. 
These  wiU  be  found  in  voL  X.  p.  70 ;  xii.  p.  96;  xiii.p.S15; 
xiv.  pp.  273,  275,  879 ;  XV.  p.  72;  x\i.  pp.  153,  340.  3fS* 
xix.  108,  109.  i 
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Among  his  manuscripts,  and  that  portfoa  of  hm  lihraiy 
(not  Bcientiflc)  which  iras  removed  After  his  desth  to  linooln- 
shire*  is  a  copy  of  Mmsheu,  enriched  with  very  copious 
manuseriipt  notes;  and  a  copy  of  Tusser's  Five  Hundred 
Points  o/Hiubandiy,  prepareaby  himself  for  a  new  edition. 

A  natalofue  of  Sir  Joseph  Buiks's  library,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Dryander  (another  of  Linnsus's  pupib),  who  succeeded 
Dr.  Solander  as  his  h'brarian,  was  ^lublished  in  ISOO,  en- 
titled Catalogta  Bibliothacee  Hutoneo-Naturalit  Joaepki 
Banks,  auctore  Jona  Dryander,  A.M.,  Regis  Societatia 
Bibiiothecario,  in  five  volumes  8vo.  A  limited  number  only 
Was  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  work  of  considerable  rarity. 

(See  £loge  Hutorique  de  M.  Banks  lu  Ala  S4anee  de 
I'Acad.  Jtoyale  des  Sciences,  le  2  Avril,  1821,  4to. ;  Bio- 
graphie  Universelle,  torn.  Ivii.  Sum>lem.  p.  101;  Sir 
Everard  Home's  Hunterim  Oration,  Feb.  14,  1822;  Gent. 
Mag.,  1771,  pp.  232,  565  ;  1772,  pp.  254.  294;  1820.  pt.  i. 
pp.  534,637;  pt  ii. pp.  86-88 ;  New  IfonMy  Mag.  vtA.xiv. 
1820,  pp.  185-194;  Lodge's  Portraits  of  lUuitriout  Per- 
sons, Tilloch's  Philosoph.  Mag.  \tA.  xiv.  1820,  pp.  40-46  ; 
but  nothing  has  been  drawn  from  the  uncandid  '  Review  of 
somo  leading  points  in  the  official  character  and  proceedings 
of  the  late .  President  of  the  Royal  Society,*  in  the  same 
volume,  pp.  161-174,  241-257.  To  these  authorities  original 
information  has  been  added.)  The  best  likeness  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  in  later  life,  is  the  statue  of  him  in  the  hall 
of  the  British  Museum,  by  Francis  Chantrey,  Esq. 

BANKS,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Great 
Britain,  was  bom  on  the  22d  of  Dfwember.  1 735,  at  Lambeth 
on  Thames  side.  His  father  was  land-steward  to  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort,  and  the  profits  of  that  situation  enabled  him  to 
support  his  family  in  a  style  of  high  respectability,  and  to 
give  his  three  sons  a  liberal  edoeation.  That  clas^cal  taste 
which  Banks's  works  exhibit  was  imbibed  with  his  early 
studies ;  and  at  the  time  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  at 
which  a  profession  is  usually  chosen,  the  arts  of  this  country 
were  enjc^ing  such  a  degree  of  patronage,  that  a  parent 
might,  wiUiout  incurring  the  charge  of  imprudence,  permit 
bis  son  to  devote  himself  to  them  as  a  profession.  Reynolds 
at  that  period  was  drawing  a  splendid  revenue  from  the 
practice  of  the  art,  which  he  had  retrieved  firom  a  barbarous 
btaic  of  declension.  Roubilliac  and  Wilton  exercised  their 
talents  in  sculpture  with  di8tin^;uished  success ;  and  Kent 
made  all  the  arts  tributary  to  his  fortune,  under  the  titles 
of  painter,  sculptor,  architect,  and  landscape-gardener. 
Young  Banks  was  placed  under  Kent  as  a  pupil.  The  pro- 
fession fur  which  his  fkther  designed  him  was  exclusively 
that  of  an  architect,  but  his  mind  had  already  taken  its  un- 
alterable bent ;  sculpture  was  his  vocation,  and  no  traces  are 
left  of  his  arclutectural  studies,  except  that  when  objects 
connected  with  that  art  ore  introduced  in  his  bas-reliefs, 
they  are  marked  with  scientific  precision.  How  long  he 
continued  with  Kent  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that  at 
one  period,  durin,;  his  youth,  he  practised  the  profession  of 
carving  in  wood,  which  is  not  improbable,  as  that  art  was 
then  in  great  request,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  prac- 
titionur,  a  means  twth  of  reputation  and  profit.     >  «^ 

In  1768  the  Royal  Academy  was  established.  Banks, 
who  was  then  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  whose  style  was 
already  formed,  had  little  to  learn  ftom  such  an  institution ; 
nevertheless  he  became  a  candidate  for  its  honours,  and  in 
1770  was  the  successful  competitor  for  the  gold  prize  among 
many  rivals.  He  exhibited*  in  the  same  year,  two  distinct 
designs  of  ifineas  rescuing  Anehises  from  the  flames  of 
Troy,  and  the  fertility  of  his  invention  was  evinced  in  his 
different  modes  of  treating  the  same  story.  His  repatation 
was  greatly  increased,  in  the  ensuing  year,  by  a  mup  of 
Mercury,  Argus,  and  15 ;  and  his  Ulents  had  aUoKcther 
made  such  an  impression,  that  it  was  determined  by  the 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  to  sena  him  to  Rome  at 
the  expense  of  that  institution. 

The  time  assigned  by  the  Academy  to  its  foreign  students 
for  study  is  three  years,  with  an  allowance  of  about  50/.  per 
annum.  Banks  fortunately  was  placed,  by  his  fother's  liber- 
ality and  bis  wife's  portion,  above  an  entire  dependence  on 
I  he  academic  stipend.  He  gave  up  his  small  gallery  and 
studio  to  his  younger  brother  Charles,  who  had  embraced 
tlic  same  profes^n.  and,  accompanied  by  his  wifb,  arrived 
In  Rome  in  August,  1773.  At  that  time,  Gavin  Hamilton, 
a  !<cotIisIi  painter,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth,  was  ooDttdered 
to  Rtnnd  Dt  the  head  of  art  in  Rome.  Judging  by  his  prin- 
ci)tal  work,  a  series  of  desigiis  from  the  iHad,  he  must  have 
U!>.'u  chiellf  indebted  for  this  high  distinction  to  the  mode- 


rate state  of  eoatempoRry  talent.  Hit  eliaraeter  ■■  a  mtn, 
however,  was  in  the  highest  degree  estimable :  he  was  n 

geneml  friend  to  artists,  those  especially  of  his  own  oounti^. 
West,  Fuseli,  Wilton,  and  NoUekens,  were  among  the  stu- 
dents whose  views  had  been  promoted  by  his  good  offices, 
and  Banks  needed  no  other  recommendation  than  his 
sketches  from  Homer,  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  to 
seoure  every  advantage  which  Hamilton's  friendship  could 
render  him. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  admiration  of  Michel  Angefo 
knew  no  limit,  had  recommended  Banks  to  an  unremitting 
study  of  the  great  works  in  the  Sistioe  chapel ;  but  the 
sculptor  soon  perceived  that,  however  magnificent  in  them- 
selves, there  was  little  in  these  performances  available  for 
his  own  art.  He  devoted  himself,  therefore,  with  undivided 
zeal,  to  the  study  of  those  pure  models  of  antiqui^  with 
which  his  genius  naturally  sympathized,  and  with  which 
Rome  abounded  in  a  degree,  both  as  to  number  and  excel- 
lence, which  ftr  snrpasted  hu  expectations.  The  Italian 
artists  at  that  time  excelled  our  own  in  the  proeeis  (tf  work- 
ing marble,  and  Banks  took  lessons,  in  that  bianefa  of  his 
art,  of  Capizsoldi,  a  diBtinguished  professor. 

The  first  work  which  Banks  exhibited  in  Rome  was  a 
relief  in  marble ;  the  subject  was,  Caractacus  pleading 
before  Claudius,  a  performance  characterized  by  grandeur 
and  simplicity.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  (now  Duke) 
of  Buckingham,  and  now  ornaments  bis  seat  at  Stowe.  The 
second  was  a  pratrait  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester, 
and  is  still  in  possession  of  her  family.  These  works  proved 
with  what  assiduity  he  had  pursued  his  studies ;  but  that 
whidi  most  exdted  the  admiration  of  the  Roman  virtuosi 
was  a  statue  of  Psyche  with  the  buttaifly,  which  exhibited 
such  grace,  symmetry,  and  dassieal  eleganee,  that  the  artist 
was  considered  to  have  rivslled  the  finest  of  ttie  great  models 
which  had  been  the  olgects  of  his  imitation.  The  acquisition 
of  fame,  however,  was  attended  with  no  corresponding  pro- 
fit The  Englishat  Romewerenot  yet  fully  convinced  thata 
countryman  of  their  own  was  capable  of  equalling  those  wo^ 
of  antiquity  which  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  with  su- 
perstitious reverence ;  and  Banks,  after  a  residence  of  sewn 
years  in  Rome,  during  which  he  had  been  much  admired 
and  little  patronized,  returned  to  England  in  1775.  Here 
again  disappoutment  awaited  him:  Nollekens  and  Bacon 
hod  possession  of  the  groimd,  nor  was  his  refined  and  poetic 
style  likely  to  make  way  against  the  plain  and  popular  per- 
fbrmances  of  these  established  favourites.  After  an  unsuc- 
eessftd  experiment  of  two  years,  ha  determinuBd,  therefore,  to 
Booept  an  invitation  which  had  been  made  him  by  the  court 
of  Russia,  and  in  1784,  being  then  in  his  forty- ninth  year, 
he  departed  for  that  country.  The  Empress  Catherine  gave 
him  a  flattering  reception,  purchased  one  of  his  finestworks, 
which  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  placed  it  in  a  temple 
built  for  the  purpose  in  her  gardens  at  Czarscozelo.  But 
Banks  soon  discovered  that  a  taste  for  sculpture  was  yet  to 
be  formed  in  a  semi-barbarous  court,  occupied  solely  with 
balls,  military  spectacles,  and  the  coarsest  dissipation.  How- 
ever, be  was  not  quite  neglected.  The  Empress  commis- 
sioned him  to  make  a  group  in  stone,  called  the  Armed 
Neutrality.  This  work  be  executed,  and  being  apprehensive, 
perhaps,  that  a  few  more  such  subjects  would  be  imposed  on 
him,  determined  on  making  a  precipitate  retreat.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Russia,  he  wrote  to  his  wifs  and 
daughter.  «pressing  his  intention  of  finally  settling  there, 
and  desiring  them  to  make  preparations  ftv  fidlowing  him. 
They  were  not,  thecetoe,  a  little  surprised  tnr  bib  sudden 
re-appearance  while  they  were  in  the  midst  of  preparations 
for  their  journey. 

Banks,  during  his  whole  career,  had  continual  occasions 
fbr  the  exercise  of  his  equanimHy,  and  in  no  instance 
more  strongly  than  in  a  circumstance  which  occurred  soon 
after  his  return  to  England.  He  had  just  completed, 
what,  perhaps,  is  the  noblest  monument  of  his  genius, 
his  figure  of  the  Mourning  Achilles,  now  in  the  hall  of  the 
British  Institution.  This  statue,  when  sent  to  Somerset 
House  for  exhibition,  was  by  accident  precipitated  from  tlio 
car  which  conveyed  it,  and  broken  to  pieces.  The  artist, 
who  had  concentrated  all  his  powers  on  this  work,  and  who 
had  fbunded  on  it  just  hopes  n  awakening  pnblie  attention, 
thus  beheld  his  labours  destroyed  in  a  moment  Be  re- 
turned home,  never  mentioned  the  accident  to  his  wife  or 
daughter,  nor  were  they  led  to  suspect,  1^  any  difference  in 
his  demeanour,  that  a  misfortune  hod  h^pened.  Ho  sue* 
oaeded  with  mueh  difficulty,  and  by  h^  brraier'sisasistaQee, 
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(b  teitenng  tlw  itetae ;  and  this  fine  peribmitnee,  m  which 
ptthbtie  exptession  is  united  with  heroie  beauty,  was  duly 
appnoated  by  the  public.   Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  deaired  to 
have  it  executed  in  marble,  and  a  block  waa  purehased  for 
that  purpose,  but  the  patron  reconsidered  the  matter,  and 
determined  to  haTe.  in  its  ttead,  a  group  of  ThetU  dipping 
the  io&nt  Achillea.   So  hi  the  sculptor  concurreo,  but 
imile  he  was  tasking  his  imafpnation  to  fumiah  a  fine  ideal 
head  of  Thetis,  he  learned  to  his  astonishment  that  his  pains 
were  unnecessary,  and  that  the  face  of  Mrs.  Johnes  was  to 
sapfrfy  his  model.   Her  female  infant,  a1«>,  was  to  furnish 
the  bead  of  Achillea.   As  Johnes  was  a  man  of  talent,  this 
preposterous  folly  excites  the  more  surprise.   Banks,  how- 
ever, who  really  esteemed  his  employer,  proceeded  in  his 
task,  and,  in  spite  of  its  individuaUties,  the  work  was  a 
beaotiftil  one.   Banks,  during  his  after  life,  was  a  fi«quent 
rintRT  at  Hafod  in  the  iommer  months,  but  his  pimctice  of 
■ketdiing  and  deiignittg  waa  never  intermitted,  and  it  was 
during  one  of  those  vacations  thaft  he  made  his  beautiftil 
catnpositiMi  of  Thetb  and  her  nymphs  consoling  Achilles. 
It  ii  an  oval  in  alto-nliivo :  the  goddess  and  her  nymphs 
ascend  from  the  sea  hke  a  mist;  nor  has  the  buoyant  and 
elastic  elegance  of  those  figures  been  excelled  in  any  work 
either  of  antient  or  modern  art.    Casts  of  this  fine  perform- 
ance are  to  be  seen  in  the  study  of  almost  every  artist. 
Rmks  waa  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  about 
this  time,  and  presented  to  that  institution  a  fij^re  of  a 
felten  giant,  which  is  now  in  their  council-room.  This  work 
is  ex^isite  in  its  manual  execution,  and  displays  great  accu- 
racv  in  anatomical  detaU,  but  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the 
body  and  lower  limbs  impure  the  impression  of  grandeur. 
His  next  work  was  a  monument  to  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Brooke  Boothby,  a  beautiftd  and  interesting  ehud.  who  died 
in  her  sixth  year.   In  thia  monumetft,  now  in  Ashbourne 
church,  Derbyshire,  she  is  represented  sleeping  on  her  bed, 
and  the  Bgure  conveys  all  the  touching  interest  excited  by 
the  sight  of  in&nt  loveliness  doomed  to  early  death.  The 
monument  to  Woollett,  executed  soon  after,  was  an  intract- 
able subject,  the  difficulties  of  which  the  sculptor  has  not 
surmounted  very  successfully ;  but  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  attended  by  Poetry  and  Painting  ga\-e  a  better 
scope  to  his  genius,    lliis  work  was  executed  for  Alderman 
Boydell.  and  is  now  in  f^nt  of  the  British  Institatiou,  for- 
merly the  Shakspeare  Gallery.   The  subject  did  not  admit 
of  much  variety  of  expression,  but  in  arrangement  and  cha- 
racter it  is  elegant  and  appropriate. 

An  incident  occurred  about  this  time  which  ia  somewhat 
singular  in  the  life  of  an  artist.  Banks,  havfaig  modelled 
a  bust  of  Home  Tooke,  had  formed  an  intimacy  w]  h  that 
ventleman,  and  made  him  fl%quent  visits  at  his  houbu  ut 
Wimbledon ;  when  Tooke  was  arrested  on  a  chai^  of  irea- 
stmable  practices.  Banks  also  became  implicated,  and  was 
Bummtmed  to  an  official  examination  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  A  very  slight  explanation  was  suftinient  to  oxcut- 
pate  him ;  nevertheless,  such  was  the  ferment  of  political 
opiDion  at  that  period,  and  so  strong  the  tide  of  prejudice, 
that  Banks's  interests  were  not  a  little  injured  even  by  the 
bare  suspicion  which  had  attached  to  him. 

The  last  public  works  on  which  Banks  was  engaged  were 
the  monuments  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  those  of  Captains  Westcott  and  Burgess  ui  St  Paul  s 
CmthedraL   The  former  was  executed  for  the  East  India 
Companr ;  the  two  latter  by  order  of  the  Committee  of  Taste 
iir  his  Majesty's  government.  Banks  was  great  in  subjects 
pnely  ideal,  but  he  failed  when  he  attempted  to  apply  tho 
princaples  proper  to  diat  class  of  art  to  the  plain  realities  of 
life.  On  uie  assumption  that  he  was  imitating  the  practice 
flf  the  (keek  artists,  he  has  represented  the  two  captains 
naked,  or  nearly  so,  an  absurdity  not  less  offensive  to  popu- 
Itf  feelii^,  than  fallacious  as  referring  to  the  examples  of 
Ktcient  art     The  Greek  sculptors  certainly  re|)Tesentod 
diaie  heroes  naked  who  belonged  to  remote  antiquity, — 
Herculea,  Theseus,  Achillea,  ana  others,  of  a&bulouscaitt; 
W  Aere  is  no  evidence  that  they  exhibited  then-  distin- 
l^mbed  coo  temporaries  in  the  same  manner :  on  the  con- 
most  of  their  works  of  this  latter  description  are 
valuable  for  the  fine  and  appropriate  cast  of  draperies, 
la  pablie  monuments,  of  whatever  magnificence,  common* 
fi^inpriety  should  fhrm  a  large  ingredient ;  and  it  waa 
■7  tht  tiet  with  which  he  combined  those  qualities  that 
^oca,^  contemporary  of  Banks,  succeeded  in  bearing 
away  th  general  suffirage,  however  inferior  to  his  rival  in 
bftriiB^n^km  and  gonnal  power  of  intellect  Itihonld 


he  added,  that  the  allegorioal  figures  m  thoaa  monnmenta, 
and  a  Mahratta  eaptive  in  that  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote's,  are 
finely  conceived,  and  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  sculptor" 
reputation. 

With  the  monument  of  Captain  Westcott,  which  was 
finished  in  1805,  Banks  terminated  his  career;  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  February,  1 609.  in  his  seventieth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  Paddington  churchyard.  A  plain  tablet 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbev,  with  this 
inscription: — 'In  memoir  of  Thomas  Bankn,  fisq.,  R.A., 
sculptor,  whose  superior  abiUties  in  the  profession  added  a 
lustre  to  the  arts  of  his  country,  and  whose  character  as  a 
man  reflected  honour  on  human  nature.'  This  epitaph 
may  he  reckoned  among  the  few  which  are  entitled  to  too 
praise  of  truth :  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  an  individual 
m  whom  there  was  more  to  admire  and  less  to  ctmdemn. 

BA'NKSIA,  an  Australian  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  order  /VofeacAr,  of  very  remarkable  hutits, 
and  forming  a  striking  appearance  in  the  places  where  it 
grows.  It  was  named  in  compliment  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
It  consists  of  bushes,  or,  less  frequently,  of  small  trees,  \vi  tli 
their  branches  growing  in  an  umbelled  manner.  The 
leaves  are  hard  and  dry,  and,  in  young  plants,  always 
cut  at  the  edges,  but  in  old  specimens  undivided.  They 
have  a  dull  green  colour  on  their  upper  side,  and  are  usually 
white,  or  very  pale  green,  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are 
long,  narrow, tabular,  eohiured calyxes;  without  cmlla.  and 


[Bnnkiiu.] 

Th0|dat>tlii  tlw  fimground  UtheRcdBmakiU  orKin|G0()rga'i8ound.«sd 
tlw  otbM  tha  Yalk«  IteDlMlA  of  Ow  OoirflT  Carpentmria,  fton  skalehM 
on  Ota  ipot  by  W,  Wnun,  Ek|. 

with  only  four  stamens  lodged  in  tbeir  concave  points.  They 
are  collected  into  oblong  heads,  often  consisting  of  sixhundred 
or  more,  closely  arranged,  and  do  not  fall  off  \vben  the  bloom- 
ing is  over,  but  wither,  become  brown,  and  adhere  to  the 
axis  of  the  head.  Very  few  of  them  are  fertile ;  the  greater 
part  are  altogether  abortive,  and  form  a  sort  of  coarse  fibrous 
covering  to  the  singular  two-vaived  fruit,  which  is  thick  and 
woody,  contains  two  block-winged  seeds,  and  when  it  sheds 
them  opens  like  an  oyster,  or  any  other  bivalve  shell. 

These  plants  are  found  in  sandy  forest  land,  or  on  rocks, 
over  the  whole  known  continent  of  Australia,  but  chiefly  be- 
yond the  Tropic.  They  are  called  by  the  eolonista  honeysuckle 
trees,  and  are  considered,  in  New  South  Wales,  as  evidence 
of  hod  land ;  but  in  the  Swan  River  colony  th^  occupy  tho 
most  fertile  tracts.  Many  species  are  now  cultivated  in  the 
conservatories  of  Europe,  where  they  are  much  esteemed  for 
their  handsome  ^iage  and  singular  heads  of  flowers.  None 
of  them  appear  to  be  of  much  value  for  timber,  although 
duy  make  good  firewood.  B.  emnoar  and^.  mrata|[ which 
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iMt  is  faid  to  grow  thirty  feet  high,  with  k  stem  measuring 
8  fuot  and  a  half  in  diameter)  are  the  largest  species  which 
have  been  mentioned  by  travellers  on  the  east  coast.  On  the 
west  coast  in  Swan  River  colony,  B-  grandia  reaches  fifty 
feet  in  heiEht,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  honey  is  secreted  by  their 
flowers,  and  collected  by  the  natives  of  King  G(<Borge's 
Sound,  who  are  extremelv  fond  of  it. 

BANN,  a  river  in  Itwaad,  which  rises  in  the  county 
Down*  about  ei^t  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Newry,  in  the 
high  lands  near  ttie  eoaat.  It  flowa  in  a  tolerably  straight 
course,  and  in  a  noHh-vestdirectioii,  to  Loi^  Nea^  which 
it  enters  near  the  south-western  comer,  and  issues  from  the 
north-western  part  of  the  Lough,  flowing  through  Lough 
Bei;,  and  thence  in  a  direction  nearly  north  to  the  North  Sea, 
which  it  joins  about  four  miles  niMrth-west  of  Coleraine,  and 
about  seventy-flve  English  miles,  measured  in  a  aireet  line 
from  its  source.    [See  Nkaoh.] 

In  its  course  the  Bann  passes  through  the  towns  of  Ban- 
bridge  in  the  county  Down,  Portadowa  in  Armagh,  Port- 

flenone  in  Antrim,  and  Kilrea  and  Colerwne  inXondon* 
erry.  About  three  miles  south  of  Kilrea  it  is  joined  by  the 
river  Clody.  A  handsome  bridge  was  built  in  1833  at 
Agivey,  about  midway  between  Kilrea  and  Coleraine. 
openiiw  a  communioatioD  between  LondoDderry  and  the 
town  of  Ballymoney,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  where  a 
eonsiderahle  market  for  linen  is  held.  The  river  Bann  has 
a  bar  at  ita  mou^>  which  makes  the  entrance  rather 
difficult  in  rough  weather ;  at  other  times,  vessels  of  200 
tons  burthen  can  proceed  as  high  up  the  stream  as  the 
bridge  at  Coleraine,  which  separates  the  town  fi^m  its 
suburbs  or  liberties  on  the  western  or  Antrim  side  of 
the  river.  The  approach  to  the  town  is,  however,  at 
all  times  somewhat  difficult,  owing  to  the  great  rapidity 
of  the  stream.  It  has  been  proposed  to  overcome  this 
impediment  by  cutting  a  ship  canal  from  the  sea  to  Cole- 
raine. The  river  is  rendered  unnavigable  beyond  that  town 
by  the  foils  which  occur.  Near  this  spot  there  is  a  valuable 
salmon  fishery.  The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  country  is 
highly  romanUc. 

(Wakefield's  StoHttical  and  PaUHeal  Account  o/  Ire- 
land; RepoH  CnmmmonerM  appointgd  to  determine  the 
BtmndaruM  ^  Citiet  and  BorwgiU  in  Ireland) 

BANNER.  Dr.  Johnson,  instead  of  a  definition  of  this 
word,  or  a  description  of  the  thing  signified  by  it,  has  siven 
only  an  imperfect  catak^e  of  its  synonyms :  ^fiag,  eta/Mard, 
miktary  ensign,  streamer.  The  etymology  is  uncertain, 
but  probably  banner  is  in  some  way  connected  with  ban,  a 
rallying  point,  A  banner  we  conceive  to  be  essentially  a 
piece  of  drapery  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  a  pole  or  staff*. 
Tins  generally  hangs  Ioom,  but  is  sometimes  fixed  in  a 
slight  frame-work  of  wood,  Before,  however,  the  idea  of 
banner  is  complete,  we  must  regard  this  simple  piece  of 
workmanship  as  b^g  in  some  way  indicative  of  dignity, 
rank,  or  command,  or  as  being  earned  on  some  occasion 
wi*'  whieh  ideaa  of  dignity  are  eonneeted,  as  in  processions 
in  bme  of  peace,  or  in  the  field  in  time  of  war. 

The  siie  and  form  are  hat  aooidents.  In  fact,  it  has  been 
made  to  assume  all  the  varieties  of  which  so  simple  an  in- 
strument is  suBoeptible.  When  banners  are  displayed  at 
the  same  time  by  persona  of  different  ranks,  the  size  has 
often  borne  relation  to  the  respective  tank  of  the  parties. 

The  drapery  of  a  banner  is  usually  made  of  the  most  costly 
stuff's — velvet  or  silk — but  the  material  moat  commonly 
used  is  a  kind  of  soft  silk  called  ta&ta.  Sometimes  it  is 
quite  plain,  and  of  one  uniform  colour.  A  white  banner 
was  antiently  borne  in  the  Enghsh  army.  One  of  the 
knights  at  the  siege  of  Carlaverok,  a  castle  in  Scotland,  in 
the  wars  of  King  Edward  I.,  carried  a  plain  red  banner ;  but 
they  were  often  richly  ornamented  with  tassels  and  fringes, 
and  generally  there  is  wrought  upon  them  some  figure  or 
devioe  which  has  reference  to  the  person,  the  community,  or 
the  nation  by  whom  the  banner  is  raised,  or  to  the  purpose 
or  occasion  of  its  beii^  displayed. 

Other  terms  by  which  a  Imner  is  called,  are— 
Standard,  by  which  is  meant  the  most  considerable  ban- 
ner of  an  army,  or  the  national  banner  when  displayed  in 
the  field,  or  a  banner  set  up  by  some  prince,  or  other  chief, 
as  a  rallying  point  for  his  friends. 
ColouT*t  the  banners  now  borne  by  particular  regiments. 
Flag,  a  banner  on  board  a  ship,  generally  ampk^ed  as  a 
signal. 

Pendant  ia  a  nurnw  fi^  with  a  long  itreaming  tail,  and 


has  been  adopted  by  all  modem  nations  to  denote  the  vea 
sel. which  cames  it  to  he  a  national  vessel,  or  man-of-war. 

Streamer  is  a  poetic  word,  and  seems  to  be  used  for  any 
species  of  floating  banners. 

Entign  is  a  word  formed  oo  the  idea  of  the  banner  dis- 
playing insignia  which  belong  to  a  particular  person,  or 
collection  of  persons.  It  was  formerly  used  where  we  now 
say  colours  ;  and  the  officw  called  an  uuign  was  «iginaUy 
the  entign-bearer.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  national  ocriotua 
worn  by  vesiela  over  their  stem. 

Pmnon,  another  mode  of  writing  pendant 

Pensil,  or  Pmnondtle,  a  small  pennon. 

Banmhv'quarrie,  where  the  drapery  was  square. 

Quidon  is  now  used  Ibr  the  little  hunor  of  a  n^moit. 

Gor^fannon  is  properiy  qtpnqiriate  to  the  banner'  of  the 
pope  or  of  the  church. 

Of  all  these,  however,  the  word  banner  is  used  by  most 
writers  and  speakers  as  a  synonym,  or  as  a  generic  term,  of 
which  the  other  words  indicate  particular  species.  We  shall 
therefore  bring  together  in  this  article  much  of  the  informa- 
tion we  have  ^en  able  to  collect  on  a  subject  to  which  little 
attention  has  hitlierto  been  paid,  but  which  is  connected  with 
all  our  chivalry  and  much  of  our  poetry,  and  is  not  without 
its  share  of  historical  importance  and  national  interest. 

The  military  standards  of  the  Romans  were  eseantialljr 
different  from  th^  flags,  colours,  and  ensigns  itf  moton 
warfkre.  They  were  carvings  in  metal  or  wood;  tbeea^e, 
or  some  other  figure,  elevated  at  the  end  of  a  tall  lance  or 
pole.  Ibe  forms  of  them  are  known  to  us  by  the  repre- 
sentations of  them  on  medals,  or  the  common  coinage  of  that 
people.  The  Persian  standard  described  by  Xenopbon 
(Anab.  1. 10)  was  a  golden  or  gilded  eagle,  raised  on  a  spear 
or  pole.  We  have  few  such  representations  of  the  mihtary 
ensigns  of  other  nations  of  antiquity,  and  nothing,  it  seems, 
whicti  can  authorise  us  to  suppoiie  that  banners,  in  the  senae 
in  which  the  term  haa  been  here  defined,  ware  in  nie 
among  them. 

But  we  flod  them  in  use  among  the  modem  nations  of 
Europe  from  a  vet^  early  period.  The  first  notice  of  them 
in  Bnglish  BfSein  la  by  Brae,  who,  when  he  relatea  the  first 
interview  which  Augustine  and  his  followerB  had  with 
Ethelbert  king  of  Kent,  says  that  they  approadied  the 
king  bearing  banners  on  whitm  were  displayed  silver  eroasea, 
and  the  picture  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  chanting,  as  they 
went  along,  prayers  for  his  welfare  and  that  of  his  people. 
They  were  then  living  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  when  the 
king  had  assigned  them  hahitationa  in  Ca«terbury,  they 
entered  the  city  in  procession,  carrying  their  little  banners 
chanting  halleluiahs,  and  praying  for  the  Messing  of  God 
on  the  city  which  received  them. 

Thus  early  were  banners  used  in  religious  affairs,  to  the 
pomp  and  splendour  of  which  they  have  lent  tiieir  aid  in  all 
later  times,  aa  in  Catholic  oouutriea  they  still  cintinua 
to  do. 

All  the  monasteries  in  England  had  banners  laid  up  in 
their  wardrobes,  to  be  jKoduced  on  the  great  anniversariea, 
w  on  the  anniversary  of  the  particuuur  saint  in  whoaa 
honour  the  church  was  founded.  Tlwse  were  sometimes,  as 
we  shall  see,  allowed  to  be  carried  out  of  the  monastery,  and 
displayed  in  the  field.  At  Ripon,  for  instance,  there  waa 
the  banner  of  St.  Wilfrid ;  at  Beverley,  the  banner  of  St. 
John  of  that  town.  Both  these  were  displayed  in  the  field 
at  Northallerton  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  We  find,  also. 
King  Edward  I.  paying  Sio.  a  day  to  one  of  the  prieste  of 
the  college  of  Beverley  for  carrying  in  hia  army  the  ban- 
ner of  St.  Jobut  and  Id*  a  day  while  taking  it  back  to  hia 
monastery. 

Sometimes  the  banners  of  the  religious  not  only  dis- 
played a  representetion  or  symbol  of  a  particular  saint  whom 
they  held  in  especial  honour,  but  some  relic  of  the  saint 
composed  a  part  of  the  Iwnner.  This  was  the  case  with 
the  banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Durham.  Of  this  banner 
there  is  a  particular  and  authentic  description  in  a  very 
curious  little  volume,  entitled  l^eAniient  Rites  and  Monu- 
mmts  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral  ChurA  of  Durham, 
IC72,  which  we  shall  here  transcribe: — 'The prior  caused  m 
goodly  and  sumptuous  banner  to  be  made,  with  pipes  of  sil- 
ver to  he  put  on  a  staff',  being  five  yards  long,  with  a  devioe 
to  take  off  and  on  the  pipes  at  pleasure,  and  to  be  kept  in  a 
chest  in  the  feretory,  when  they  were  taken  down,  which 
banner  waa  shewed  and  carried  in  the  said  abbey  on  festival 
and  principal  days.  On  the  hei^t  of  the  ovennost  pipes 
was  s  £ur  pret^ctoaa  of  silver,  and  s^and  (^silver,  having 
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a  fine  wrought  knot  of  silver  at  either  end,  that  went  under- 
neath the  banoer-cloth.  vhereunto  the  hanner-cloth  wai 
^tened  and  tied ;  which  wand  was  of  the  thickness  of  a 
man  ft  ftnger,  and  st  either  end  of  the  Baid  wand  there  was  a 
fine  silver  belL  The  wand  was  fitstened  by  £he  middle  to 
the  baonw-stajr  bard  und«  the  cnm.  The  banner-cloth 
was  a  jrizd  l»oad  and  five  quarters  deep ;  and  the  nether 

}iatt  of  it  was  indented  in  five  parts  ana  fringed,  and  nude 
iut  all  about  with  red  silk  and  sold ;  and,  tAao,  the  said 
banner-cloCh  was  made  of  red  veWet,  on  both  sidra  most 
lUDiptuouslj  embnndered  and  wrought  with  flowers  of  green 
silk  and  gold ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  said  banner-cloth 
was  the  said  holy  reli<^ue  and  oorporax  cloth  [^is  was  the 
eorpcans  cloth  with  which  Si.  Cuthbert  in  his  lifetime  had 
been  used  to  cover  the  ohalice  when  he  said  mass]  inclosed 
ud  placed  therein :  which  corporax  cloth  was  covered  over 
with  white  velvet,  half  a  yard  square  every  way,  having  a 
red  croBS  ctf  red  velvet  on  both  sides  over  the  same  holy  re- 
lique,  most  artificially  and  cunning^  compiled  and  fiamed, 
beii»  finely  fringed  about  the  shuts  and  edges  with  frin^ 
of  red  sQk  and  gold,  and  three  little  floe  ailver  hells  ftstened 
to  the  skirts  of  ue  said  banner-cloth,  like  unto  sacring  bells ; 
snd  being  so  sumptuously  finished  and  alMolutely  perfected, 
was  dedicated  to  holy  St  Cuthbert,  to  the  intent  and  purpose 
that  the  same  should  be  presented  and  carried  always  after 
to  any  battle,  as  occasion  should  serve ;  and  which  was  never 
carried  or  shewed  at  any  battle,  but.  by  the  especial  grace  of 
God  Almighty,  and  the  mediation  of  holy  St.  Cuthbert,  it 
brought  home  the  victory.'— pp.  42-44.   This  banner  was 
made  in  the  year  1346,  but  there  had  been  a  banner  of  St. 
Cathbert  befi>te;  for  in  the  wardrobe  accompts  of  King 
Edward  I.  (1 299-1300)  there  is  an  entry  of  51.,  paid  to  Wil- 
liam de  Gretham,  a  monk  of  Durham,  for  his  expenses  in 
carrying  it  from  ^e  3rd  of  July  to  the  24th  of  August,  and 
tar  replacang  it  in  the  ehurch  of  Durham.   The  fame  of  the  ; 
banner  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  securing  the  victory  was  so  great, 
when  WUid  Holme^  an  earW  English  writer  of  verse, 
who  has  Idt  a  metrical  account  of  the  msurrection  in  the 
re(gn  of  Heniy  VIIT.,  called  the  Pilgrimage  o/  Oraee, 
speaks  of  various  religious  works  or  relics  to  which  particular 
virtues  were  ascribed,  he  says  of  St.  Cuthbert's  banner  that 
it  *  caused  the  foes  to  flee.'    When  the  Earl  of  Surry  com- 
manded an  expedition  into  Scotland  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII^  he  stopped  at  Durham,  and  when  he  had  at- 
tended mass  he  agreed  with  the  prior  for  St  Cuthbert's 
banner.  This  is  mentioned  by  Hall  the  chronicler ;  Skelton 
the  poet  also  alludes  to  the  fact,  and  names  also  tlw  banner 
of  St  William,  another  nortiiem  sain^  as  being  carried  in 
the  same  army. 

This  banner  of  St  Cathbert  after  the  Reformation,  fell 
into  the  huids  of  Whittinghun,  who  was  made  deui  of  Dur- 
ham, one  of  the  lealots  of  the  IUfi>rmation.  His  wife,  who 
«u  a  Fremdi  woman,  is  reported  to  have  burnt  it  (AitM 
«l  Momummttt  &&  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  oar  intention  to  introduce  in  tiiis  article  much 
Rspecting  the  use  of  banners  in  other  countries ;  but  we 
most  remark  that  the  orfAamrru,  of  which  there  is  frequent 
notiee  in  the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  authentic  chront- 
des  of  the  middle  ages,  was  no  other  than  the  banner  of  St. 
Dnmis,  which,  like  this  of  St  Cuthbert,  was  borrowed  from 
the  abbey  of  St.  Dennis  near  Paris,  and  carried  in  the  French 
umies  for  the  enixraragement  of  the  soldiery.  The  ori- 
fanoie  was  flame-coloured,  without  any  embroidery ;  below, 
it  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  it  was  fostened  to  the 
knee  by  loups  of  green  suk.  When  Louis  le  Gros  had  to 
itSmi  fiance  against  the  Emperw  Henry  V.,  he  received 
dasbsnner  at  the  altar  of  St  Dennu  with  roueh  ceremony. 
Itwas  carried  in  tlie  armies  of  St.  Louts  and  Philip  le  Bel 
Claries  Til.  bad  it  not  the  abbey  of  St  Dennis  being 
then  m  possession  of  the  English. 

Among  the  Saxon  kings  of  England  there  were  two  who 
*(R  reputed   saints,  Edmund  the  Martyr  and  Edward 
CeafasBor.    The  banners  of  these  saints  accompanied 
^  Eariish  army,  and  waved  over  the  fields  where  our 
lAnn£  and  Henries  gained  their  viotories.   The  device 
■sthe  banner  of  St.  Bdmuu'l  was  two-fold :  it  bad  a  repre- 
Kttunn  ot  Eve  in  the  garjen,  and  the  serpent  tempting 
W:  it  had  also  the  three  crowns,  which  were  interpreted  of 
I^ihr,  (/Continence,  and  of  Martyrdom.   This  we  learn 
tydnte,  a  monk  of  Bury,  where  was  the  monastery 
especi^foaiided  in  honour  of  Edmund,  king  and  saint 
Tbe  denee  npon  the  banner  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor 
*»*  ao  faAt,  tiie  erosa  and  martiets  as  they  appear  camd 


in  stone  in  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  where  he  is  ouried- 
Henry  V.  had  also  with  him  a  banner  of  the  Trinity,  and 
another  of  the  Virgin. 

We  iffobably  should  not  err  widely  if  we  were  to  assert  of 
the  banners  in  the  middle  agea,  that  they  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  mOitary  and  the  ecdenastics,  between  the  affairs 
ctf  war  and  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  religion.  Their 
influence  would  be  felt  on  many  occasions,  but  more  par- 
ticularly when  Chriitiiiu  ware  engaged  in  war  w^  tbn 
Saracens  and  other  enemicB  of  the  feHh.  It  was  ther 
the  cross  or  the  crescent  We  may  trace,  even  to  these 
times,  a  connexion  between  military  affairs  and  the  religious 
sentiment  through  the  medium  of  the  banners  carried  in 
the  armv.  Even  in  Protestant  countries  they  are  frequenUy 
blessed  bv  a  minister  of  religion.  The  pope  still  sends  con- 
secrated banners  where  he  wishes  success.  The  banners 
of  Knights  of  the  Grarter  are  suspended  in  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Geoige  at  Windsor,  and  those  of  Knights  of  the  Bath 
in  Henry  VII.'b  Chapel  at  Westminster.  The  churches  are 
still  the  depositaries  of  banners  taken  from  the  enemy,  and 
banners  hang  over  the  tombs  of  military  or  naval  men  of 
distinction. 

That  which  b  peculiarly  the  national  banner  of  Eng- 
land is  a  religious  one.  It  was  the  praetioe  of  Christian 
nations,  as  well  as  of  private  persons,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  peculiar  tutelage  of  some  one  saint  England's 
patron  saint  was  St  George,  for  ^bat  reason  die  aitti- 
quaries  are  puzzled  to  determiuB ,  But  *  St.  George  for 
England '  was  a  usual  war-cry,  and  his  banner  was,  above 
all,  the  national  banner  of  Englishmen.  The  device  was  a 
plain  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  Whatever  other  banners 
were  carried,  this  was  always  foremost  in  the  field ;  and  to 
this  day  the  red  cross  forms  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  figure  which  the  banner  of  England  presents. 

The  other  parts  of  the  figure  on  the  national  banner  are 
composed  out  of  the  crosses  of  Saint  Ai^rew  and  Saint 
Patrick,  the  patrons  of  Scotland  and  ot  Ireland.  Both  these 
are  what  the  heralds  call  sattier-crosses,  that  is  orosses 
with  the  limbs  extended  towards  the  comers  instead  of  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Saint  Andrew's  Cross  wss  white  upon 
a  blue  ground.  Soon  after  King  James  VI.  became  king  of 
England,  he  directed  that  this  cross  should  be  united  with 
the  cross  of  Saint  George  in  the  national  ensign.  This 
formed  what  was  called  the  Vnion-Ftag.  To  this,  on  the 
union  with  Ireland  in  1 800,  the  cross  ofSaint  Patrick  was 
added.  This  was  red  upon  a  white  ground.  This  did  not 
unite  with  the  other  two  so  well  as  the  cross  of  Saint 
Andrew  had  united  with  that  of  Saint  George. 

The  Lion*  of  England  are  the  personal  achievement  of 
our  Kings.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  from  the  time 
of  Richud  I.,  beyond  whose  reign  tbey  can  hardly  be  traced, 
there  was  a  banner,  bearing  the  lions,  always  carried  near 
the  person  of  the  king  when  he  was  engag^  in  war.  It 
seems  also,  that  other  devices  which  were  fkvourite  oc^- 
nixanoes  of  kings  of  England  were  depicted  in  banners  as 
well  as  carved  upon  the  buildings  erected  by  them,  or 
placed  in  the  windows.  Thus,  Edward  IV.  bad  a  banner 
with  the  white  rose  of  the  House  of  York.  Heuiy  VII., 
after  the  battle  of  Bosvrorth,  offered  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Paul,  at  London,  three  banners,  one  of  Saint  George,  one 
which  had  a  dun  cow  for  its  device,  and  the  third  exhibiting 
|i  red  fiery  dragon,  an  ensign  which  had  reference  to  his 
descent  flrom  the  princes  of  Wales. 

In  thus  carrying  their  own  personal  banners  into  the 
field,  the  king  was  imitated  by  the  earls  and  otber  persons 
of  distinction  who  were  in  Uie  English  armies.  In  the  • 
feudal  times,  the  armies  were  composed  for  the  most  port  of 
bodies  of  men  brought  up  by  the  great  tenants-in-chief  of - 
Ae  Crown,  and  led  by  that  chief  hUnself  who  was  bound  to 
personal  service,  as  well  as  to  fbmish  a  certain  quota  6f 
men.  [See  AaifT.1  These  persons  brought  banners  of 
their  own,  on  which  were  depicted  the  heraldic  insignia 
of  their  bouses.  This  was  no  doubt  an  aff<dr  gratifying  to 
the  passion  for  distinction ;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  prudence, 
if  not  of  necessity  also.  Heraldry  was  in  those  days,  far 
more  than  at  present,  a  necessary  art,— a  dumb  language. 
When  the  figure  was  so  completely  cased  in  steel,  and  toe 
face  covered  by  the  face-plate,  there  was  scarcely  the  pos- 
sibility of  distinguishing  one  knight  from  another  of  the 
same  height  and  general  appearance.  But  the  escallop- 
shells  showed  who  were  Dacres ;  the  water-budgets,  Rooses ; 
the  chevrons,  Claras ;  uid  the  white  lion  on  uie  red  field, 
Movbrays,  with  as  mueh  certain^  as^^j^^^^^i^mes 
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tfwiBMlTW  were  paintod  on  tha  shieldi,  emonndered  on  the 
snnoato,  or  displayed  upon  the  banners.  The  yoang  Eaii 
of  Gloucesttt,  grandson  of  King  Edward  I.,  vas  slain  in 
Scotland  by  powms  vho  would  gladly  have  saved  his  life 
had  they  kntnra  who  he  was ;  but  as  the  ehronieler  who 
relates  Uie  fact  ohserres,  he  had  not  his  armorial  insignia 
xrith  him. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  besides  the  national 
banner,  the  banner  of  the  King,  and  the  banners  brought 
by  men  of  religion,  there  were  in  the  English  army,  in  the 
times  of  chivalry,  a  great  number  of  lesser  banners  by  which 
puticnlar  portions  of  the  anny  were  distinguishM,  and 
whieh  served  to  show,  as  we  should  now  «ay,  me  position  in 
the  field  1^  tiie.CfHnpany  to  which  each  soldier  belonged. 
Tlus  most  have  added  greatly  to  the  picturesque  appearance 
of  an  army,  which  hu  not  escaped  painters  and  poets. 
References  to  this  custom  are  numerous  in  the  writers  who 
in  any  way  touch  upon  the  military  transactions  of  the 
middle  ages.  When,  in  the  reign  of  King  Richard  II.,  there 
was  a  question  in  the  Court  of  Chivalry  contested  very  tena- 
ciously and  at  immense  expense,  between  Sir  Richard 
Scrope  and  Sir  Robert  Grosvenor,  respecting  the  right  to 
the  heraldic  figure  of  a  golden  bend  upon  an  azure  field, 
the  depositions  in  which  suit  have  lately  been  published 
from  the  original  roll  in  the  Tower,  the  evidence  on  both 
sides  consisted  very  muc^  of  the  testimony  of  persons  who 
said  that  they  had  seen  tlie  anoestors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
claimuits  euiihiting  in  fields  of  war  on  their  shields  or 
banners  the  flgure  in  question,  or  had  heard  of  it  from  their 
fathers.  In  the  pceiant  day  there  is  reference  to  the 
practice,  when  a  wnlly  assert  a  right  to  coat-armour,  inde- 
pendently of  any  grant  fh>m  any  £arl  Marshal  of  England. 
The  plea  is,  that  an  ancestor  bore  it  in  a  field  of  war ;  which 
is  held  to  be  a  good  and  sufficient  plea ;  and  it  only  remains 
to  prove  a  male  descent  from  such  ancestor.  But  the  most 
complete  exhibition  of  this  interesting  custom  of  our  ances- 
tors is  presented  in  a  French  poem  of  the  leign  of  King 
Edward  I.,  relating  to  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Carlaverok 
in  the  wars  of  that  prince.  Besides  the  particulars  of  the 
siege,  there  is  given  a  catalogue  of  the  chiefs  who  were 
present,  which  may  rival  in  extent  and  minuteness  the 
catak^a  of  the  ehiefe  who  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
author  touches  slightly  on  the  character  of  each ;  but  he 

fives  in  good  technical  terms  a  description  of  the  heraldic 
eviee  wuieh  each  displayed  on  his  banner.  Ashortextract 
will  show  the  way  in  which  he  proceeds : 

'  He  had  fl»  a  companion  ajoUy  and  smart  bachelor,  well 
versed  in  love  and  arms,  named  John  Paignel,  who  bore  on 
a  green  banner  a  maunch  painted,  of  fine  gold, 

*  The  good  Edmund  Deincourt  not  being  able  to  attend 
himself,  sent  his  two  brave  sons  in  his  stead,  with  his  banner 
of  arms  billetted  of  gold  and  surcharged  with  a  dancette. 

'  John  lo  Fitz  Marmadue,  esteemed  by  princes  and  dukes, 
and  all  other  persons  acquainted  with  him :  on  his  banner 
was  the  resemblance  of  a  fesi  and  three  popitgays,  distin- 
guished by  white  and  red. 

*  And  Maurice  de  Berkelee,  who  was  present  at  this  expe- 
dition, had  a  banner  red  ai  blood,  with  crossleto  anda  white 
eheTron,  with  a  labd  of  unre,  heeauae  his  fttner  was 
Itvintf. 

'  But  Alexander  do  Bailleol,  ever  attentive  to  do  good, 
had  a  white  banner  and  shield,  with  a  red  shield  voided/ 

Thus  the  poet  and  herald  goes  through  the  entire  hosf, 
presenting  us  with  a  view,  nearly  complete,  of  the  whole 
chivalry  of  England  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward I. 

When  the  English  army  ceased  to  be  mode  up  of  contri- 
butions from  the  feudal  tenants,  the  private  banner  would 
disappear ;  and  only  the  national,  the  regal,  or  tiie  religioiu 
banner  be  unfurled.  But  in  the  army  Y>f  the  Parliament 
the  private  banner  again  made  its  appearance.  Sometimes 
it  was  decorated,  as  in  earlier  periods,  with  the  armorial 
insigtua  of  the  captain  who  displayed  it.  But  in  general 
the  devices  partook  nuve  of  the  ehaiaeter  of  the  impresses 
which  had  come  into  fashion  in  the  reini  of  Eliiabeth,  by 
which  some  moral  sentiment  was  sought  to  he  expressed. 
Thus  Captain  Thomas  Saint  Nicholas,  of  Kent,  had  a 
scroll  on  which  was  written,  Dalntur  vietona  Sanctit. 
Captain  Copley  displayed  a  banner,  on  which  was  wrought 
the  flgure  of  on  armed  knight  on  a  bay  charger,  with  the 
words.  Nay  r  but  as  a  Captain  o/"  the  Lord  Hotls  am 
J  come/  A  contetnporarjr  has  left  an  account  of  these 
butters.  It  is  a  ourioui  picture  of  the  spirit  of  the  times. 


It  is  printed  in  Qie  work  known  hy  the  title  cf  Sir  JicAn 
Presiwieh'g  Res  Pvhlica. 

Banners  with  inscriptions,  or  intelligible  devices,  afford  so 
ready  a  means  of  diffusing  a  sentiment  or  feeling  among  a 
multitude,  that  they  have  been  used  in  all  popular  insur- 
rections. The  five  wounds,  the  crucifix,  and  other  devices 
of  the  same  class,  were  exhibited  on  banners  in  the  insur- 
rections in  favour  of  the  Old  Religion.  And  in  indictments 
for  treasons  in  the  middle  ages,  Uiere  is  scarcely  one  which 
does  not  enumerate  among  the  overt  acts,  that  the  parfy 
had  marched  with  banners  displayed. 

The  early  sorraeigns  of  England  are  represented  on  their 
seals,  the  most  autluntic  refmsentations  whibh  we  have  of 
them,  as  knights  on  horseback  hearing  little  banners.  But 
it  appears,  by  the  illuminations  of  early  manuscripts,  that 
distinguished  persons  were  attended  by  one  who  carried  hia 
banner;  and  this  was,  no  doubt,  from  the  be^nnitig  the 
usual  practice.  In  later  times  it  was  certainly  bo.  In  1361 
King  Edward  III.  granted  two  hundred  marks  annual 
fee  to  Sir  Guy  de  Bryan,  as  a  reward  for  having  borne  his 
banner  discreetly  at  the  siege  of  Calais.  Lord  Boteler,  of 
Sudeley,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  had  a  grant  of  one 
hundred  pounds  annual  fee,  as  due  to  his  office  of  hannerer. 
This  was  probably  the  same  office  with  that  which  was 
called  the  Standard-Bearer  of  England,  which  was  held  in 
the  reign  of  King  Hennr  VIII.  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Master  <^  the  Horso.  Inferior 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  hear  a  banner  in  the  field  Iwd 
also  their  banner-beams. 

The  standard  which  was  in  use  in  the  Uth  and  12th 
centuries  was  too  large  to  he  wielded  by  any  one  hand. 
The  French  autic^aries  have  traced  it  to  Italy,  and 
describe  it  thus  -—The  drapery  floated  from  near  tlie  top 
of  a  most  or  tall  tree,  which  was  fixed  in  a  scaffold  resting, 
on  a  car  drawn  by  oxen.  The  oxen  were  covered  with 
housings  of  skin,  adorned  with  devices  and  cyphers  of 
the  reigning  prince.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  a  priest  cele- 
brated moss  every  day ;  while  ten  knights,  attended  by  as 
many  trumpets,  kept  watch  upon  the  scaffold  night  and 
day.  Such  an  inconvenient  machine  was  in  use  m  the 
English  armies ;  and  at  the  battle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  one  of  this  kind  was  iu 
the  field.  The  pole  was  the  mast  of  a  vessel,  uid  it  wu 
decorated  with  various  religious  symbols,  and  with  the 
banners  of  Saint  Peter,  Saint  John  of  Beveriey,  and  Saint 
Wilfrid. 

The  chief  use  of  the  standard  and  of  other  banners  in 
military  affairs  muiit  in  all  times  have  been  to  serve  u  x 
rallying  point  to  soldiers  of  whatever  class  who  composed 
the  army.  But  they  constituted,  in  the  middle  ages,  as 
now,  the  telegraphic  langnage  of  war.  A  banner  hung  out 
from  a  besieged  fortress  was  as  much  a  sign  that  a  parley 
was  desired  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.  as  now.  When 
a  fortress  was  taken,  the  banners  of  England  were  placed 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  it.  Vessels  at  sea  displayed 
then,  as  now,  the  national  or  the  royal  banner,  and  some- 
times the  banner  of  its  commander.  A  hemld,  whra  wtmt 
on  an  embassy,  carried  a  banner  of  the  prince  whom  ha 
served  ;  and  the  drapery  of  a  trumpet  was  in  early  times,  u 
now,  the  pennon-qiuurr6e  of  a  banner. 

In  all  pageants,  banners  have  aided  the  splendour  of  the 
scene :  at  tournaments,  at  coronations,  or  flinerals,  hannws 
were  exhibited  in  great  profhsion. 

Corporations  also  had  their  banners,  andthe  several  trading 
companies,  who  still  keep  them.  The  author  of  The  Itite» 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Durham  says  that,  on 
Corpus  Christi  Day,  '  the  bailiff  of  the  town  did  sUnd  in 
the  tolbooth,  and  did  call  all  the  occupations  that  were  inha.- 
bitant  within  the  town,  every  occupation  in  its  degree,  to 
bring  forth  their  banners,  witn  all  their  lights  appertaining 
to  their  several  banners,  and  to  repair  to  the  Abbey  ChurcK 
door.  Every  banner  did  stand  a-row  in  its  degree  from  th« 
Abbey  Church  door  to  WindishoU-gate ;  on  the  west  side 
of  the  way  did  all  the  banners  s^id,  and  on  the  east  side 
of  die  way  all  tfie  tordies  stood  pertaining  to  the  vmiA 
banners,  p.  162.  The  further  use  of  them  on  that  day  is 
described  by  Naf^^eorgus : 

In  village*.  Uw  htubamlmeD  abcnit  tbalr  com  do  rido. 

With  tnuDy  cruuet,  baonen.  and  Sii  JohD,  tb«Ii  prictt,  tK«U«| 

Wbo,  In  alMig  about  hit  onk  doth  bear  the  blMaad  brrart. 

Anil  often  UntM  he  down  nlifhta,  and  Goapxl  loiid  doth  Tcad. 

Thia  lutclr  keepi  the  rorn  from  wind  and  rnin.  and  IVom  Ibe  blnat, 

Snch  fiiiU)  tbo  Pope  halh  Ungbt.  and  yet  tnt  Papiito  hold  It  fturt. 

When  the  drapery  of  the  bau^rvaa  allowed  to  float  in 
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nr.  It  vu  ttnull^  either  uutra,  or  extended  out  to  a 
coaaHetibte  langtb,  and  divided  at  the  extramitv.  lo  as  to 
fbrm  vhat  is  called  the  swallow-tailed  banner.  The  banner 
ti  ViUum  Rufus  was  of  this  fonn ;  that  of  his  fitther  has 
the  appearance  of  being  three  shreds,  each  attached  singly 
nthepide. 

(Wereftr.  for  other  particulars,  to  Sir  Samuel  Meyriok's 
work  on  A»tient  Armour ;  snd  to  a  paper  in  the  Rslro- 
metive  Rtview.  new  series,  vol.  i.  p.  90-117,  to  which  we 
km  brea  indited  for  wveral  &eto.  Tbe  RoU  qf  Car- 
ktank,  whidt.  better  than  any  other  single  pieoe,  illustrates 
lim  subject  of  hannm,  was  tiwudated  and  published  with 
mm  useflil  notes  1^  Sir  Harri*  Nicolas.  ) 

BANNERET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  now  nearly 
if  not  entirely  extinct.  It  denoted  a  dene*  which  was 
ibore  that  expressed  by  dw  word  mtlm  at  Itmght,  and  be- 
low diat  expressed  b^  the  word  ban  or  baron.  Milles, 
making  of  English  dignities,  says  that  the  banneret  was 
the  last  among  the  mstest  and  the  flrit  of  the  second 
nuk.  Many  wriU  of  the  early  kings  of  England  run  to 
tbe  esrls,  baroas.  bannerets,  and  knighU.  When  the  order 
of  baroDct  was  instituted,  an  order  with  which  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  confound  the  banneret,  precedence  was  given 
to  tbe  baronet  above  all  bannerets,  except  those  who  were 
made  in  tbe  fleM,  under  tbe  banner,  the  king  being  present 

Hub  daiiae  in  the  baronet's  patent  brings  before  us  one 
Bode  in  which  the  bannerrt  wis  created.  He  was  a  knight 
»  created  in  the  fiekU  and  it  u  believed  that  this  honour 
VIS  conferred  usually  as  a  rewanl  for  some  particular  ser- 
nse;  Thus,  in  the  fifteenth  of  Kine  Edwmrrl  UL,  Joliti  de 
Copelsnd  was  made  a  banneret  for  his  «ervire  in  taking 
Dsnd  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  at  the  battle  of  Uarham. 
John  Cbandos,  a  name  which  continually  occurs  in  tbe 
luitofy  oi  the  wars  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  who  per- 
formed many  signal  acts  of  valour,  was  created  a  banneret 
I7  the  Black  Prince  and  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.  It  is  in  (he 
teign  of  Edward  III,  that  we  hear  most  of  the  dignity 
of  bsnoeret.  Reginald  de  Cobfaam  and  William  de  la 
Pc4e  were  by  him  created  bannerets.  In  this  tsdt  instance 
tbe  creation  was  not  in  the  field,  nor  for  military  services, 
flir  la  was  a  merchant  of  Hull*  and  his  services 
HWiiited  in  supplying  the  king  with  money  fbr  his  eonti- 
BCQtal  expeditions.  We  have  tiwrelbre  here  an  instance 
of  a  second  noode  by  which  a  banneret  might  be  created, 
thai  is,  by  patent-grant  from  the  king,  miles  mentions  a 
diird  mode,  which  prevailed  idso  <m  ue  continent  Wlien 
the  king  intended  to  create  a  buineret  the  person  about  to 
netm  tbe  digni^  presented  the  sovereign  with  a  swallow- 
taded  banner  rolled  round  the  staff ;  the  king  unrolled  it, 
tad.  catting  off  the  ends,  delivered  it  a  banmhre  quarrie 
to  the  new  banneret,  who  was  thenceforth  entitled  to  use 

banner  of  higher  dignity.  Sometimeit  the  grant  of  the 
d^nitv  vaa  followed  by  the  grant  of  means  by  which  to 
lopport  it  This  was  the  case  with  sodm  of  those  above- 
awukwad.  De  la  Pde  received  a  munifleent  fpft.  the 
■■nor  of  Bnrstinek.  in  Holdemest,  and  ftOO  marks,  annual 
fc^  imiing  out  oi  Uw  port  of  Hull.  (Dugdale's  Baronaga, 
iaLii.p.  1S3.> 

The  nnk  of  the  banneret  is  weU  nnderatood.  but  what 
VMieulBr  privil^e  he  enjoyed  above  other  knighta  is  not 
xnr  known.  It  was  a  personal  honour;  and  yet  in  De  la 
Pirie'a  patent  it  is  expressed  that  the  grant  was  made  to 
bun  to  enable  him  ana  his  heirs  the  better  to  auppurt  his 
^vnity.  But  the  patent  was  perhaps  irregular,  as  it  i«ems 
^  bave  been  surrendered.  No  catalogue  nas  been  formed 
<f  persons  admitted  into  Uiis  order,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
^  were  few.  The  institution  of  the  order  of  baronets 
pR^iaUy  contributed  greatly  to  the  abolition  of  ihe  ban- 
■wet  The  knights  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  mo- 
^tm  times  approach  nearest  to  the  bannerets  of  former 
^*!*.  In  the  ciTil  wars.  Captain  John  Smith,  who  rescued 


4c  Hag'a  standard  at  the  battle  of  Sdgehill,  is  said  to  have 
^  cnstad  a  banneret  When  King  George  III.  intemled 
bfiQceed  to  the  Noie,  in  1797,  to  visit  Lord  Duncan's 
^  it  was  mmoured  that  bo  designed  to  create  s»'eral  of 
^•Seers  bannereu.  The  weather  was  un&vourable.  and 
^Uag  returned  without  reaching  the  fleet ;  hut  the  dig- 
""I^beb  be  conferred  on  Captain,  now  Sir  Henry  Trol- 
^ia  whose  vessel  he  sailed,  was  undcrslood  to  be  that  of 
banneret 

htnauos  to  be  observed  that  the  French  antiquaries 
PMoiiier  have  represented  the  banneret  as  having 
^■wlod  M  being  a  knight  entitled  to  bear  a  banner 
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in  the  field ;  or,  m  other  worib,  a  knigfat  vbow  qneta  01 
mt'n  to  be  furnished  to  tbe  king's  array  for  tin  lands  he 
held  of  him  were  of  that  number  (it  is  uncertain  what) 
which  constituted  of  itself  a  body  of  men  sufficient  to  have 
their  own  leader.  In  En^and  it  is  briievod  there  were  few 
tenants  bringing  any  consulerable  number  of  mm  who  wan 
uoi  of  the  rank  of  the  bartmet, 

BANNOl.  KBURN,  a  \iUage  in  the  parish  of  St  Nini- 
an's,  county  of  Stirling,  about  three  miles  8.S.E.  of  Stirling, 
and  on  both  sides,  but  principallv  on  tbe  east  nide,  of  a  kmul 
rivulet  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  into  the  Forth  below 
Stiriing.  The  village  has  of  late  years  beeome  one  <tf  tiw 
most  thriving  and  industrioaa  in  Scotland.  Tbe  inhabitanto 
are  ehidly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tartan  cloths, 
carpett,  and  other  wooIIhi  articles.  Bannockbum  also  mua- 
foetures  a  considerable  quantity  of  leather.  It  has  two  an- 
nual fairs,  which  are  wm  attended  by  the  population  ot  tbe 
surrounding  district. 

It  was  here  that  the  great  battle,  so  well  known  both  in 
Scotch  and  En^^ish  bistory,  was  fought  on  Monday  the  S4th 
of  July,  1314.  between  Edward  II.  and  King  Robert  Bnwe, 
by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was  established. 
Bruce  learned  that  the  English  king  had  reached  Berwick 
with  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men,  accompanied  by  a 
vast  train  of  waggons  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  provisions ; 
and  aware  that  bit  intentixu  was  to  ad\-ance  imnediately 
to  relieve  Stiriing  Castle  (which,  after  a  gallant  resistance 
by  the  English,  in  whose  possession  it  had  been  fw  a  con- 
siderable period,  was.  b^  a  treaty  with  the  governor,  prunisec 
to  be  surrendered  within  a  limited  time,  if  no  auccour  ai^ 
rived),  he  determined  to  intercept  him  on  his  march,  and 
give  him  battle.  With  this  view,  he  selected  a  field  near 
Stirling,  which  wu  thrn  called  New  Park.  His  army  did 
not  amount  to  40,uOU  men,  and  being  badly  provided  wiUi 
cavalry  he  determined  to  fight  on  foot  and  by  strengthening 
his  position  endeavour  to  obviate  the  disadvantage.  His 
right  wing  rested  on  the  rivulet  called  Bannockbum,  whose 
steep  and  WiKided  banks  afforded  him  an  exerilent  seeuriiy 
against  being  outtlanked.  His  front  extended  to  the  village 
of  St  Ninians,  and  hu  left  wing,  which  was  unprotected  by 
the  nature  of  tbe  ground,  was  exposed  to  the  garrison  of 
Stirling  in  the  rear;  but  the  terms  of  the  toea^  with  the 
Kuvemur,  and  tbe  honour  of  knighthood,  preoluded  all  attack 
from  that  quarter.  In  order  to  weaken  the  force  of  tlie 
English  cavalry,  he  caused  piu  to  be  dug,  in  which  were 
inserted  sharp-pointed  stakes,  covered  over  with  turf  and 
rushes.  On  the  SSd.  which  was  Sunday,  intelligence  reached 
Bruce  of  the  near  apinosch  of  the  English  army,  and  he  then 
addressed  his  men.  requesting  all  who  were  afraid  or  un- 
willing to  fight  to  retire,  but  he  was  answered  with  loud 
acclamations  expressive  of  their  determinatiun  to  abide  the 
coming  lontest  The  baggage  was  left  in  a  valley  in  the 
rear  of  the  army,  guarded  by  the  sutlers,  waggon-  boys,  and 
other  followers  of  the  camp,  having  the  hill,  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Oillsa,  or  Gillies,  between.  Previoukly  to  the 
approach  of  tiu  main  body  of  tbe  Ei^ilish  army,  a  uoou  of 
80u  cavalry  had  been  sent  forward  with  the  view  of  endea- 
vouring to  throw  themselves  into  StirliuK  Castle,  and  take 
the  Scotch  ill  the  rear.  Bruce  detected  this  mantBuvre.  and 
detached  a  body  of  500  infantry  to  defeat  it  A  desperate 
contlict  ensued:  tlte  infaniry.  being  formed  into  a  square, 
sustained  the  onslaught  of  the  cavalry  with  coot  deiermina- 
tiiin.  In  the  meantime,  the  vanguard  of  the  English  si  iny 
arrived:  and  Sir  Henry  Bohun,  or  Bo>>ne.  recognising  Brura 
among  a  body  of  his  noiilex,  spurred  bnyond  his  compuniuns 
to  engage  him  in  single  combat  The  Sctittitih  king,  though 
distinguiiihed  by  hi^  dress,  was  meanly  mounted,  riding  un  a 
palfrey,  while  the  English  knight  rode  a  spirited  war-horse; 
but  Bruce,  forgetting  fixe  the  moment  his  dutv  as  a  general 
in  the  chivalric  feeling,  boldly  advanoed,  and  parrying  the 
thrurt  of  the  knight's  spear,  deft  his  helmet  snd  cut  his 
head  in  two.  Tbe  English,  on  seeing  this  specimen  of  per- 
sonal prowess,  and  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  Scots,  re- 
treatefl;  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  cavalry  wbiidi  had 
endeavoured  to  reach  the  eastle  were  foiled  in  all  their 
efforte.  and  repulsed  with  considerable  slaughter. 

At  the  dawn  of  tbe  following  day,  tbe  whole  English 
army  advanced  to  meet  the  Scots,  The  battle  was  long  and 
desperate.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  nephew  of  the  king 
of  England,  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse  which  he  had  re- 
ceived as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  rushed  impetuously  for- 

Iward  to  rally  a  portion  of  the  troops  which  were  beginning 
to  gat  into  otnAuion;  butfaewas  unbmsed.  and  fell  coverad 
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wA  vniuidt.  Tha  Sngluh  mYklry  bung  now  in  aamplata 

dUordBF.  weM  totally  routed  mr  JanaM  Orahanit  who 
Mmmandad  tht  very  imall  portion  of  Soottiah  hwie  which 
ware  of  scrncM.  At  this  eritloal  moment,  tba  intlen,  wi^f- 
Eon-hoyi.  and  others' who  had  baeii  left  with  the  l)agga«e, 
wd  by  euii(Mtty,  appearad  an  the  top  of  Gillie*'  Hill,  to  see 
the  progress  of  the  comhat  The  English  iraaginad  them 
to  bs  anothnr  Seotoh  army,  and  Bruce  pentsiving  at  enee 
the  panic  end  its  cause,  pressed  more  furiously  on  his 
opponents,  who  now  gave  way  in  every  directioB.  Edward 
fled  with  500  horse,  and  was  hotly  punued  hy  60  horse- 
men under  Douglas,  who  was  eaffcr  to  mahe  him  a  prisoner. 
In  the  pursuit,  Douglas  fall  in  with  an  English  knight 
and  80  noNemen,  who  instantly  changed  sides,  and  instead 
of  following  their  master  joined  in  the  pursuit.  The  paQic 
must  have  been  great  which  oould  have  made  so  lu^e  a 
force  fly  befna  v>  small  a  body.  Hie  English  king  pro- 
bably believed  that  the  whole  Scotch  army  was  close  behind. 
At  Linlithgow,  whwe  Edward  halted  for  a  short  space, 
Douglas  did  not  venture  to  attapk  hira ;  but  when  they 
moved  (HI  he  still  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  Dijnhar 
CasUe,  a  distanee  of  more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  Held  of 
battle.  From  Dunbar  Edward  proceeded  by  sea  to  Berwick. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle,  Stirling  Castle  surrendered, 
and  many  of  the  English  who  had  taken  shelter  under  its 
walls  were  made  prisoners.  The  conduct  of  Bruce,  in  dis- 
missing several  prisoners  of  rank  without  ransom,  and  in 
paying  respect  to  the  remains  of  such  noblemen  as  fell  in 
the  battle,  has  bean  highly  commended,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  the  treatment  which  the  body  of  his  brother, 
Edward  Bruce,  subsequently  experienced. 

The  numbers  which  fell  on  both  sides  in  this  great  battle 
are  variously  estimated.  Some  of  the  Scotch  histwiani 
computed  the  loss  of  the  English  at  00,000.  This,  however, 
inoludes  those  who  were  killed  in  the  flight  liie  lowest 
computation  of  the  EngUah  historians  gives  the  numbers 
who  fell  on  their  side  at  154  lords  and  kniehtst  70U  f^ntla* 
men,  and  10,000  common  soldtere.  The  Soots  adout  that 
they  lost  4000  men  on  the  occasion. 

This  great  battle  not  only  secured  the  independenoe  of 
Scotland,  but  established  the  fiimily  of  Bruce  on  its  throne. 
Availing  himself  of  the  advantages  which  so  glorious  and 
decisive  a  victory  gave  him,  he  marched  directly  into  England, 
and  plundered,'  without  resistance,  the  northern  counties. 
He  besieged  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  took  Berwick,  though 
then  a  place  of  great  strength,  by  assault  In  exchange 
for  some  of  his  noble  prisoners,  be  received  his  wife,  bis 
daughter,  and  aeveral  Scotch  noblemen  and  ^tlemen  of 
distmotion.  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  the  buglish  since 
the  Ume  of  Edward  I.    For  the  liberty  of  his  other  noble 

Srisoners,  Bruce  received  very  large  sums  from  the  English, 
ly  this  victory,  the  Scots  are  said  to  have  been  enriched 
to  the  extent  of  200,000/. 

Bannockbum  is  also  celebrated  In  Scottish  history  as  the 
place  at  which  James  HI.  was  defeated,  in  an  engagement 
with  his  rebellious  subjects.  In  attempting  to  escape  after 
hit  troops  had  been  vancjuished,  thp  unfortunate  king  fell 
fh>m  his  horse,  and  was  so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was 
carried  to  a  neighbouring  mill,  where  he  was  soon  after 
assassinated  by  a  priest,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  receive  his 
ocmfbssion,  and  aflbrd  him  spiritual  consolation. 

The  population  of  the  village  of  Bannockbum  is  returned 
with  that  of  the  parish,  which  in  1831  was  9559.  The  place 
is  S9  miles  W.N^.  f^m  Edinburgh. 

(Hume's  JJistnry  ^  EnglantI;  Henry>  Hittory  of  Orwtf 
Britain;  Hailei's  Annau  <^  SeoUani;  Tytler's  Hittory 

ttfScollattdy  

BANQUETTE,  whetber  single  or  double,  in  IbrtiQca- 
tion,  is  a  kind  of  step  made  in  tpe  rampart  of  a  work  near 
the  parapet,  for  troops  to  stand  upon  in  order  to  fire  over 
the  parapet.  It  is  generally  three  feet  high  when  double, 
and  one  foot  and  a  half  when  single ;  and  about  three  feet 
broad:  and  four  feet  and  a  half  lower  than  the  parapet 
(See  Diet.  MiUtaire,  par  H.  Aubert  de  la  Chenaye,  8vo. 
Dresd.  1751,  tcm.  i,  col.  203;  and  Jamieson's  Military 
Act-t  The  MHtary  Dietionarj/,  I2mo.  Lond.  1708,  says, 
*  they  usually  make  two  or  three  of  them  under  the  parapets 
of  Ittde  forts  and  redoubts.' 

BANTAM,  one  of  the  nineteen  districts  or  regencies  Into 
which  the  island  of  Java  has  been  divided  by  the  Dutch, 
is  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island;  it  lies 
prineipallv  between  6"  and  J'  S.  lat..  and  103°  and  106°  E. 
long.,  aihl  is  senarated  from  the  soath-eastem  extremity  of 


Samatrahytha  Straita  of  Bunda.  Tba  diatilot  ia  waAad* 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  east  is  bounded  by  the 
district  of  Biitavia. 

The  Portuguese,  when  theyflnt  visited  Java,  in  1511, 
are  said  to  have  found  the  kingdom  of  Bantam  under  Hindu 
government ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  tlie  Dutch 
at  Batavia,  in  16&0.  Bantam  was  under  the  sway  of  a 
MohMBmedan  uiltai),  and  se  continued  until  1813,  when 
the  sultan  voluntarily  made  over  all  his  rights  to  the  British 
government,  which  in  return  settled  on  him  an  annual  pen- 
sion of  10,U00  dollars.  F^r  a  long  time  previous  to  the 
conquest  of  Java  by  the  English  ftom  the  Dutoh,  the  sukan 
pf  Bantam  was  tributary  to  tlie  Dutoh  East  India  Company 
and  paid  to  it  every  year  87,500  poun^  weight  of  pepper, 
besi^  engaging  not  to  allow  any  pepper  w  other  produce  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  sold  to  any  ana  bu(  the  Dutoh  residents, 
and  at  stipulated  prices.  As  another  |Koof  of  the  subjection 
in  which  the  nominal  kii  <Hlom  ai  Bantam  was  dian  held  In- 
the  European  settlers,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  Dutch 
Bast  India  Company  claimed  t  id  exercised  the  right  of 
nominating  from  out  of  the  'Oj  il  femily  the  person  who 
should  Kuoeeed  to  the  thron.-  An  insnrreetion  took  place 
within  the  kingdom  in  IBOft.  m  which  occasion  the  Dutch 
government  interfered,  deposed  the  reigning  sultan,  and 
banished  him  to  Amboyna,  raising  another  of  his  family  to 
fill  his  place.  The  Dutch  authorities  also  made  this  dis- 
turbance a  pretext  for  assuming  the  direct  government  of 
the  low  districts,  confining  the  power  of  the  new  sultan  to 
the  high  country. 

The  English  East  India  Company  entered  into  trading 
relations  with  the  sultan  of  Bantam  in  1601,  and  settled  a 
faoton  in  his  dominions  in  )  609 ;  this  they  raised  into  a 
presidency  in  1634.  In  the  following  year  the  suUan,  who 
had  Buflbred  severely  fVom  his  territory  having  been  made 
the  scene  of  hostilitiM  between  the  rival  mercantile  st-tilers 
from  Holland  and  England,  destroyed  all  the  pepper  vinos 
in  his  dominions,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  be  rid  of 
bis  tPDublestmie  neighbours,  whose  only  objeot  then  ap- 
peared to  be  the  monopolizing  of  pepper.  The  English 
company's  factory  was  taken  mm  tliero  by  the  Dutch  in 
1663,  and  was  afterwards  virtually  yielded  to  the  Dutch, 
with  all  other  British  possessions  in  thini  part,  by  Charles  II., 
under  a  treaty  by  which  he  obtained  1 00,000/.  as  compensa- 
tion for  these  eessions. 

Since  the  restoration  of  Java  to  the  Dutch  by  the  English, 
in  18)6.  under  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  the 
town  of  Coram,  which  is  situated  about  seven  miles  in- 
land from  the  town  of  Bantam,  has  been  adopted  as  the 
residence  of  the  European  ofileers  of  the  district  T|iis 
change  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  greeter  salubrity 

the  air,  occasioned  by  the  more  elevated  posititHi  of  the 
town.  The  only  other  town  besides  the  two  lust  named,  in 
the  district  of  Bantam,  is  Anjer,  which .  Stunted  In 
the  straits  of  Sunda,  through  which  vessels  pass  on  their 
way  to  or  from  the  northern  coast  of  Ja^  a  and  the  west- 
ern parts  of  India.  A  strong  current  sets  through  this 
strait,  but  it  varies  in  its  direction  with  the  east  and  west 
monsoons.  The  first  of  these  begins  in  April  or  May,  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  September  or  the  beginning  of  October; 
and  the  west  monsoon  occurs  during  the  remaining  montfaa 
of  the  year :  for  a  short  period  at  the  end  of  each  monsoou 
the  winds  are  variable.  Many  ships,  in  passing  through  the 
atrait,  stop  at  the  port  of  Anjer  to  take  in  waier.  This  eir- 
cpmstanee,  and  the  fluiilitv  of  comipunication  which  itolAm 
with  the  Opposite  coast  dumatra,  have  induced  the  Dutch 
to  form  an  establishment  at  Anjer :  it  is  heaides  usual  for 
vessels  bound  fronp  ports  in  Europe  to  Batavia  to  put  into 
this  port  in  order  to  land  their  despatches,  which  are  con- 
veyed by  land  to  the  capital  in  a  shorter  time  than  ships 
cfin  get  round  to  the  northern  coast 

Tbe  district  contain!  $83  villages;  and  In  IB\5,  when  a 
census  was  taken  by  the  English  government,  bad  a  popu- 
la^on  of  2-^1,604  persons,  of  whom  626  were  Chinese :  since 
tbe  time  here  mentioned  the  number  of  inhabiianta  is  sai^l 
to  have  grratly  increased :  the  area  of  the  district  is  3428 
square  miles. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  his  kingdom  by  the  sultan 
to  the  English,  a  settlement  was  mode  with  each  cultivator 
in  possession  of  lands,  as  to  the  amount  of  rent  vhich  ha 
should  pay  to  the  government ;  and  the  same  winciple  was 
used  in  this  -arrangement  as  that  on  which  ue  Ryotwary 
settlements  have  been  made  in  India.  When  the  island 
was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  in  181 7,  s~nthiuhti«iiwa8  made 
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tar  the  obaerrtnM  of  dil«  sMtlStnent  It  iBdtnibtlMi  owlfig 
to  this  eiTeutnstanoe  that  tb«  district  hu  sine?  been  coti- 
Bt&nily  improving.  Tb*  cdttivators  bflltift  sura  of  enjoying 
a  cerutn  portiaD  of  their  [irodutt,  tbelr  industry  has  been 
atirauUced,  Urffsr  traets  of  HM  have  been  brmii^ht  utid^r 
nilUrauim.%nd  by  thi«  meahB.  in  ooiij unction  with  the  con- 
itsDtlf-iDoreasing  pat)Ulatioti4  the  land  revenue  of  the  dli- 
triet,  which  in  1818  «u  I8l,7i0  guilders (1 U0791.  tteHing>. 
•ulnmued  tn  ISSflto  188|7S1  gdUderti  (16,96M.  feteriing), 
ud  ha«  dnoe  bwn  Mill  ftirthef  augoumtdd. 

Tbe  nlttrttlMi  of  ri»  Itnrttit  thii  ptffieiiMl  oceHftfttion  of 
tbedistriH.  Next  failltaportktlW  III  tUsiri  the  breeding  and 
naringoTcAttlfl.  The  bufftdoes  of  Buitam  dre  of  great  site 
snd  strength,  atld  are  used  fbf  purposes  of  draught  AM  tillage, 
SI  veil  as  fbr  ftjod.  Large  flocks  of  goats  are  likewiM  feared 
in  the  district,  and  find  a  ready  tdftrhet  at  Batavla,  where 
tbe  Malttj  Inhabitant*  prefer  their  tleah  to  that  of  sheep. 
Coafse  cdtton  cloths  and  a  kiud  of  ginghams  ate  made 
Uiis  diitriet,  which  are  In  mueli  request  anotig  the  natives 
of  the  island  generally,  and  form  an  important  object  of 
lOlind  fcommtfrce.  Grmt  Humbers  of  ctthe  a&d  Mmhoo 
MMiara  U^nriae  made  and  titported  to  dl^etlt  phoes  in 
Uw  eastern  utebipeliU^  and  to  Eunnie. 

the  coMis  and  thtfir  haghbourHdod  are,  ftr  ftd  toost 
put,  level ;  hot  inland  the  country  i»  mount^tiou*,  and 
eterywhew  exhibits  ttarlta  of  flntllity,  the  mountains  being 
nmted  «fth  the  finest  vefdnre  to  their  summiu. 

(StaVoHnus's  Vnya^eg;  RMa'iHitttityo/JtaM;  Craw- 
(mA'%ttuHanAftkipelago;  Count  HogendoTp'sCotfprf'fSiV 
tar  I'Me  de  Jam,  BrussetlH.  )  B30.) 

BANTAM,  a  city  of  Java,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay 
an  the  northern  coast  of  that  island,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Straitt  of  Sunda,  and  sixty-one 
miles  west  of  Batatia.  A  small  rivet  runs  through  the 
town ;  and  two  others  wash  its  walls.  This  place  was  first 
visited  by  the  Pottxtguese,  in  IJll.  At  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  a  great  trade  Was  carried  on 
at  Bantam,  with  Arabia.  Hindustan,  atld  China,  in  pepptir, 
which  h  the  ehief  produce  of  the  country.  Of  this  trade 
the  Portdguese  enjcmd  a  monopoly,  till  ^e  arrival  of  the 
Dutch,  in  1599.  «hen,  ha%-ing  anisted  the  Sultnn  in 
espelliag  the  Portuguese,  they  obtained  permission  to 
build  a  rart.  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  controlling  the 
whole  of  tbe  pepper  trade:  even  the  king  himself,  though 
permitted  to  retain  the  shov  of  sovereignty  and  keep  up 
a  body  of  native  troop^t.  with  some  small  armed  vesseU, 
fbiind  himself  a  prisoner  in  their  hands.  His  subjects 
lieing  obliged  to  sell  him.  at  a  low  rate,  all  the  pepper 
which  they  raised,  the  Dutch  bound  him  down  by  con- 
met  to  delrrer  it  to  them  at  a  smalt  advance,  and  much 
under  the  marketable  value.  In  1602  the  English,  who 
had  arrived  fbr  the  fint  time  in  the  vear  preceding,  esta- 
bhshed  a  factory  ftt  Bantam,  Imt  fbunJatl  thelf  commercial 
uiempts  obstnicted  by  the  Dutch.  In  July.  1619,  it  was 
agreed  between  the  two  nations,  by  treaty,  that  the  pepper 
tnufo  duiild  he  equaltt  divided  between  them :  a  compaot 
wtiicb  was  never  nilfllied  by  the  Dutch,  whow  naval  force 
gave  them  BO  great  an  advantage  in  these  seas.  After  a 
leriM  of  mnnovances,  they  entirely  etpelled  the  English, 
and  built  a  st'njng  Ant,  called  Fort  Splelwlck,  completely 
eMnnunding  the  town,  where  they  remained  without  a  rival. 

Bantam  WAS  the  great  rendezvous  for  European  shipping, 
si^  became  the  mart  whence  not  only  pepper,  but  other 
•pics?,  were  distrihtlted  over  the  World,  and  the  town  oonse- 
qoently  flourished  greatly.  But  the  Dutch  having  transi- 
fcmd  their  scat  of  government  to  Batavia,  the  place  was 
redneed  to  a.  poor  remnant  of  it^  furmer  opulence  and 
iop^nce.  Other  circumstances  likewise  contributed  to 
iti  decline  :  the  coral  knowls  increased  so  that  the  port  was 
DO  koger  accessible  to  targe  vessels,  and  the  tMy  itself 
became  choked  up  ttom  the  depositiot)  of  its  rivers,  which 
fteteuted  any  lanaing.  etcept  in  smal!  canoes.  A  dreadful 
in  also  broke  out.  and  destroyed  most  of  the  bouses,  which 
^*e  never  aince  lieen  rebuilt. 

Tbe  Dutch  always  maintained  a  garrison  in  the  fert, 
'rtjfh  after  the  fall  of  Batavia,  in  1 81 1,  surrendered  without 
MMattee.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  in  1816  under  the 
^Rai^ements  eonsequent  on  the  pence  of  1814.  A  part  of 
Soutra  beloni^ed  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  ofBantanii 
▼ItajatQ^  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power. 

m  mw  of  Bantam  is  extensive,  hut  fiiU  of  islands  and 
iksah.  The  t^M  riM  heCWeen  five  and  ux  ftet  Ihe  otty 
1m !& r jfS. Iftt^  IWC 9* t, tong. 


(Sfle  MandelslO's  fyabet^;  Rafllel's  HMoty  a/  Java, 
Staunton's  kmbaaty  to  China;  Cook's  Voya^fs;  Craw* 
ftitd's  Hit'oty  a/ Indian  Afthipflagn.  and  others.) 

BANTRY,  a  market  and  post-toWn  in  the  founty  oi 
Cork,  in  Ireland,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  ekteilsiVe  bny 
Which  takes  its  name  from  it.    Bantry  Is  id  the  parish  of 

Kilmacomogue,  in  the  barony  of  Bantty.  Fbrmerif  it 
was  colled  the  Old  Town,  and  fclso  BulKgohbin,  to'dls- 
tingutoh  it  frotfi  the  New  Town,  which  was  Built  by  Ircton, 
the  Mebd  and  taneiate  of  CromWel).  Here  Ireton  erected 
k  fortilltalion,  but  when  It  Went  to  deeay  the  new  toWn 
was  entirely  (biMfcen  for  the  old.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Bantrt  was  a  town  of  some  itnportanca 
It  had  a  prosperous  pilchard  fishery,  tonsiderabio  quan 
tities  of  Wnich  fish  wpre  annually  sent  to  Italy,  Spain,  ahd 
Portugal.  Detmot  O'Sultlvan  Beare  fbunded  a  Ffanciscah 
friary  here  In  1400,  but  all  traces  of  the  building  have 
disappeared.  There  is  a  school  at  Bsntry,  to  which  the 
commissioners  for  administering  the  fVinds  granted  by 
parliament  for  the  education  ot  the  poor  in  Ireland  have 
aflbtded  assistance.  This  school  has  250  scholars.  Part  of 
tbe  French  fleet  having  arrived  in  the  adjoining  hay  in 
1796.  fbrtiflcationt  were  soon  after  erected  In  Banttv,  to  pre- 
tent  a  flitum  surprise.  It  contains  a  population  of  4275. 

(Smith's  tiittory  qf  Cork ;  Carlisle's  Topographical 
DfeKotuoy  qflntind;  Be^^atd'iTi^x^^rmhidcU  Htbemia; 
Dr.  Beaufbrt'i  Mmoit  a  Map  of  Ireland;  Popula- 
tion ReporU.) 

BANTRY  BAY  is  a  deep  Inlet  on  the  8.W.  coast  of 
Ireland,  between  Mlsen  Head  and  Dursey  Island,  in  the 
oounty  of  Cork.  It  Is  2 1  miles  in  length  and  5  broad,  safe 
and  commodious  for  ships  of  any  siEB,  and  free  from  dan- 
gerous rocks  and  shoals.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  are  two 
harbours.  One  on  the  south  side,  opposite  Bantry  town,  and 
Within  "VVhiddy  Island,  is  called  Bantry  Harbour,  which  is 
quite  landlocked,  and  perfectly  secure  iVom  all  winds.  The 
other  to  the  northward  is  called  Glengarif  Harbour:  it  is 
small,  and  the  entrance  narrow.  This  is  uIeo  sheltered  by 
a  small  island,  but,  fhim  being  tut  confined,  is  seldom  used 
by  atiy  other  than  eoasf  ing  vessels.  In  summer,  however, 
the  largest  ships  may  ride  in  sufctv  outside  the  Island. 

Near'  the  entrance  of  Bantry  Bay,  on  the  north  shore. 
Is  an  excellent  harbour,  large  ana  well  sheltered,  with 
water  siMct^ntlv  deep  fur  the  largest  ships.  It  is  called 
Bear  Haven,  and  is  formed  hy  Bear  Island,  on  each  side  of 
which  there  Is  an  entrance,  and  good  anchorage  everywhere 
within  it,  though  the  best  is  off  Balinakilly.  This  harbour 
Is  well  adapted  for  the  rendezvous  of  a  fleet,  IVom  its  pros 
Imtty  to  the  sea,  being  easy  of  access,  and  affording  good 
room  and  shelter,  besides  which  refreshments  of  all  binds 
may  readily  be  obtained.  Within  the  headlands  of  Bantry 
Bay  the  stream  of  tide  Is  scarcely  sensible,  though  off  Misen 
Head  the  ebb  which  runs  to  the  westward  fluws  at  the  rate 
ofthree  tniles  and  a  half  an  hour.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  is  about  40  fathoms,  shoaling  gradually  to- 
wards the  head  of  the  bay.  The  coast  around  the  bay  it 
for  the  most  part  rocky  and  high.  Near  the  entrance  of 
Bantry  Bay  there  was  an  engagement,  in  the  year  1689. 
between  the  French  fleet  which  brought  James  II.  to  ire- 
land,  and  the  Bntish  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Herbert.  The  loiter  was  very  inferior  in  force,  bat 
nevertheless  the  battle  lasted  several  hours,  when  tbe  French 
got  into  the  bay,  and  the  British  returned  to  England,  with  ' 
very  inconsiderable  loss.  The  French  forces  which  con- 
templated an  invasion  of  Great  Britain  in  1796  fixed  on 
Bantry  Bay  as  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  several  ships 
arrived  in  it  on  the  22d  of  December  that  year.  The  utmost 
alarm  was  created  throughout  the  country  by  the  circum- 
stance; but  General  Hoche,  the  commander-in-ohief,  not 
having  arrived  with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  the  vnsela 
that  had  anchored  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  disunbaj^ 
their  forces.  They  sailed  for  France  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month.  The  scenery  of  the  considered  tlie  most 
beautiful  and  striking  in  the  United  Kingdom^  especially  in 
Uie  neighbourhood  oi  Glengarif.  At  this  last  place  Lord 
Bantry  has  an  elegant  seat.  About  seventeen  miles  nearly 
due  we«t  from  Bantry  is  the  great  cataract  of  Hui^ry  Hilii 
where  Mveral  small  lakes  discharge  their  water  over  ^ 
precipice. 

(Norie's  Sriiith  Channel  Pilot :  Smith's  Nittory  qf 
Cork;  Beward's  Topographical  Hibernia;  Wilson 'a  A>«f-, 
Chaise  Companion  to  Jrilandi  Camden's  SrUamHi^i 
several  volumes  of  Tra^,  ^J^^^  GoOXdC 
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BANXRINO,  tne  Snmatran  iMtne  of  s  nnall  arboreal 
■nimal,  diteorered  by  the  late  Sir  Stamford  RafUeB,  which 
ii  intermediate  in  its  nature  and  habits  between  the  shrawii 

and  aquirteU.    [See  Tupaia.J 

BANYAN  TREE.   [See  Ficut.] 

BANYUWANGY,  or  BANJ0UWANX3UI.  one  of  the 
nineteen  provinces  or  dittricta  into  which  the  island  of  Java 
hu  been  divided  by  its  Dutch  possessors,  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  part  of  its  coast  fonoing  the 
western  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bally.  The  district  lies  be- 
tween 8°  and  9<*  S.  lat..  and  1 14°  and  1 1 5°  E.  long.  The 
town,  which  is  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  diatriet,  is 
at  the  eastern  extremity,  on  the  Straito  of  Bally,  in  8^  7'  S. 
lat.,  and  1 14°  E  lons^,  and  is  about  550  Eiifclish  miles 
E.S.E.  from  B^vio.  The  town  is  populous,  and  u  a  mili- 
tary post  of  some  importance,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
pirates  by  whom  the  straits  and  neighbouring  sens  are  in- 
fested. The  diittrict  contains  a  volranin  numntaiii  named 
Goonong  Ibrapi.  of  great  height.  Banyuwangy  has  a  bad 
ehsraeler  in  r^ard  to  healthiness.  The  district  is  covered 
with  immense  forests,  which  are  the  haunts  of  a  great 
number  of  tigers.  ,  This  is  the  least  populous  part  of  Java, 
and  contributes  but  little  to  the  colonial  revenue. 

In  1815,  when  Java  was  in  the  possession  of  England,  a 
census  was  taken,  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  district, 
which  contains  1.274  square  miles,  had  no  more  than  8.873 
inhabitants,  of  whom  319  were  Chinese. 

The  district  yields  the  usud  woduce  of  Java.  The  coffee- 
gardens  which  it  contains  are,  for  the  most  part,  cultivated 
by  criminals,  who  are  banished  by  sentettces  of  the  Dutch 
tribunals  from  different  parts  of  the  island  to  this  its  eastern 
extremity,  whore  they  are  forced  to  laliour  for  the  profit  of 
the  govenment.  From  an  article  which  was  inserted  in 
the /oca  Oazette  in  April.  1828.  it  appeared  that  the  go. 
vernment  was  at  that  time  desirous  of  establishing  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  nutmeg  and  the  clove  in  Banyuwangy,  where 
ihe  climate  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Molucca  Islands : 
it  is  not  known  whether  this  design  has  been  carried  into 
•ffeet  An  attempt  was  made  two  years  earlier  to  bring 
the  vine  into  cultivation ;  and  it  has  since  formed  one  of  the 
condrtioiu  nptm  which  leases  have  been  granted  to  Earopean 
settlers,  that  thejr  shall  appropriate  a  certain  {m^rtion  of 
their  land  to  thu  object,  m  ftirtherance  of  whieh  young 
plants  and  outtings  of  the  vine  hare  been  brought  by  the 
^vernment  from  the  Cape  Good  Hope  and  from  Japan. 
It  does  not  appear  that  they  have  >et  been  successful  in 
producing  any  wine.  For  a  very  long  period  the  Chinese 
settlers  have  cultivated  vines  with  great  care  in  this  and 
other  parts  of  Java,  but  hitherto  the  produce  has  only  been 
converted  into  raisins,  which  are  consumed  on  the  island. 

The  volcanoes  of  Java  all  afford  sulphur.  The  most  abun- 
dant supplyis  obtained  from  the  Goonong  Marapi  mountain, 
and  the  purity  of  the  mineral  which  it  yields  is  said  to  be 
such  as  to  render  it  Qt  for  use  without  anv  refining  process. 
The  country  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  moun- 
tain Just  named  is  uninhaluted. 

(RaflBes's  BUtory  of  Javai  Crawfurd's  Indian  Arehi- 
reliiuo ;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  d<Eil  *ur  title  de 
Jaoa.) 

B.VOBAB.   [See  AdaivsAnia.] 

BAPAUME.  a  town  in  France  in  tne  department  of 
Pas  de  Calais  (Strait  n/  Calata),  arrondissement  of  Arras, 
on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Peronne  to  Arras.  It  is 
94  miles  N.N.E.  of  Paris,  and  about  14  S.  by  E.  of  Arras. 
50°  6'  N.  1st,  2°  52'  E.  long.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  dis- 
trict very  ill  supplied  with  water,  being  on  the  ridge  which 
separates  the  basin  of  the  Schelde  from  that  of  the  Somme. 
It  11  not  a  very  antient  place.  Towards  the  cIoeb  of  the 
eleventh  eentury  it  was  a  mere  castle,  which  gave  shelter  to 
a  band  of  robbers ;  but  upon  the  extermination  of  these,  a 
population  gradually  assembled  xound  the  castle,  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  (1325  or  1335),  Eudes. 
Duke  of  Buii^andy  and  Count  of  Artois,  raised  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  town,  ana  inclosed  it  within  walla.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  afterwards  strengthened  it,  to  render  it  a  check 
to  the  fortross  of  Peronne,  which  was  then  the  bulwark  of 
Picardy.  In  1641  it  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  the 
French,  to  whom  it  was  also  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  in  1659. 

Bapaume  is  still  fortified.  It  \*  entered  by  two  principal 
gatiss  on  directly  oppo^re  sides  of  the  town.  The  interior 
is  regularly  built,  and  has  two  p'acet,  or  squares.  The  town 
Menu  to  mm  been  of  mmvwwt  ipore  important  foanerlj' , 


than  at  present.  In  178Z  there  were '  not  more  than  Ibni 
or  five  churches,'  and  a  population  ai  4506  persons  in  the 
parish ;  in  1804  then  was  onlv  me  *  parisn  cbufch'  (the 
otben  were  probably  -attaehea  to  the  different  reli^ooi 
houses,  and  were  suppressed  with  them  at  the  revolution), 
md  a  population  of  349S.  In  18S2  the  iwpulhtion  of  the 
commune  was  reduced  still  further,  vis.,  to  3195,  of  whom 
3071  wera  in  the  town  itself.  There  is  an  hospital.  The 
town,  owing  to  its  situation,  was  very  ill  supplied  with  watet 
till  the  year  17^1,  when  M.  le  Feiulon,  chief  engineer  of 
Bapaume,  found  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  dwtant,  and 
suoct:eded,  in  spite  of  the  elevated  aUe  of  the  town,  in  con- 
veying it  thtUier.  There  is  now  a  fbuntain  <tf  good  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  plare^  of^ioeite  the  town-houae.  This 
fountain  was,  in  17S3,  (vnamented  with  a  statue  of  Loob 
XV.,  then  a  boy  of  thirteen. 

The  manufactures  of  Bapaume  eontiist  of  linen  cloth  and 
raar^  lawn.  Oil  is  made  nen.  OBitpiHy.  iHetiomuare  det 
Gauln  et  de  la  France,  I76S;  Diettomnaife  Vmeert^  de 
la  Franre.  1804  5.) 

BAPTA.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Lepidop- 
lera,  and  family  Getmetndte.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  Bmnn>r  the  thin-hodied  day-flying  moths.  Mr.  Stephens, 
in  his  llluttTutitms  f^f  Britith  Entomology,  confines  this 
genus  to  two  species :  BajUa  bimaeulata  (the  white  pinion- 
spotted),  which  is  of  a  beautiful  white  colour,  and  has  two 
brawn  spots  on  tiie  fmntedge  of  each  of  tbe  anterior  wings ; 
and  Bofita  punctata  (the  clouded  silver).  Tkk\%  differs  from 
khe  first  prinripally  in  having  the  tips  of  the  anterior  winn 
clouded  with  brown.  Both  S|>ecie»  are  occasHwally  met  with 
in  wi>oits  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

BAPTISM  (the  Ennlisb  form  of  theGreek  word^avTKr^, 
baptitm"s),  a  well  known  rite  or  ordinance  of  Christianity ; 
one  uf  the  two  aavraments  of  the  Enulish  Reformed  Church. 

When  baptism,  ss  a  religious  rite,  was  first  practised,  is  a 
question  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  nave  been  di- 
vided. It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  if  any  tra<«  of 
it  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  religious  usages  of  any  people 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  his  forerunner  John,  it  is 
among  the  Jews ;  and  some  eariv  Jewish  writen.  whose 
testimony  on  such  a  subject  is  worthy  of  some  regard,  i^>eak 
of  it  as  a  custom  ai  their  nation  from  very  antient  tunes, 
and  as  hai^ng  been  always  an  accompaniment  of  ciroum- 
cision,  whether  of  infants  or  when  a  proselyte  was  msde.  To 
thiH  it  is  replied,  that  the  Hebrew  writings  which  are  called 
the  Old  Testament,  by  far  tbe  most  antient  wid  authorita- 
tive monuments  which  we  pnBMSs  uf  the  early  religiuUK  uwges 
of  that  natiim,  contain  no  trace  whatever  of  any  rite  which 
reseuibles  the  baptiPra  of  John  and  of  the  founder  cif  Chris- 
tianity. In  their  religious  code  ablutions  are  undoubterlly 
prescribed  in  certain  rases,  but  there  is  no  analogy  between 
thiise  cases  and  the  cases  in  which  tlie  Christian  rite  of 
baptism  is  performed ;  wt  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  those  ablutions,  wliich  were  suppwed  to  wssh  away 
impurities,  might  suggest  tbe  id«a  of  baptism,  with  which 
has  alwajri  been  eooneoted,  in  some  degree,  die  notiou  of 
the  washing  away  of  moral  impurity. 

We  possess,  however,  the  most  authentic  and  satisfartory 
information,  that  iii  the  reign  of  Tiberius  there  appeared  in 
the  wild  country,  on  the  twnks  of  the  river  Jordan,  a  pro- 
phet whose  name  was  John,  who  called  upon  the  pet^la 
of  Judea  to  adopt  stricter  rules  of  life,  to  expect  the  im 
mediate  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  to  repent. 
Great  multitudes  attended  the  preaching  of  John.  Most 
of  those  who  heard  him  received  him  as  a  prophet  sent  of 
Crod.  He  required  of  those  who  became  his  disciples  that 
they  fhould  be  baptized.  This  was  done  in  the  river,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  rite  seems,  in  this  case,  to  have  been 
two-fuld:  1.  Repentance,  or  "^l  mncing  former  ouiniuna 
and  praetioes;  and,  2.  Pn»G4y»Bm.  or  tos  uking  John  to 
be  their  general  spiritual  or  religious  guide  and  authority. 
On  account  of  his  reouirii^  his  proselytes  to  submit  to  this 
rite,  the  name  of  the  Baptist  was  given  him. 

The  part  which  John  sustams  in  the  bisloiy  of  Chris- 
tianity is  subordinate  to  that  of  a  more  sacred  character, 
and  we  hear  little  afterwards  of  any  sect,  or  community, 
or  church,  held  together  by  a  common  reverence  for 
the  name  of  John,  and  the  individuals  of  it  haptizerl  into 
that  name.  Among  those  who  acknowledged  John  ss  a 
divine  prophet,  and  received  baplitim  at  hiit  hands,  waa 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  long-expected  Messiah,  at  wliose 
baptism  there  was  a  supernatural  appearance  in  the  air 
and  a  voce  heard,  whioh  deelaxed  am  to  be  tiw  *  bsloved 
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8onafOQd.inw1ioinlwwM«dlpletiad.*  John  alto  bore 
bii  tntiiBoDT  that  Jwus  wu  the  Uonwh.  Joouo»  nndiir 
the  Mincnl  dinelion  and  witfa  the  peeuliar  auiataiice  of  the 
Halt  High,  founded  that  gnat  ehurah  or  oonmnnity  in 
whwh  ao  larite  a  portion  of  the  human  race  an  now  eom- 
piebeiuled.  ind  appointed  that  admusion  into  thia  ehunh 
■bould  be  aooninpanied  bv  the  rite  of  baptitm. 

It  it  remarkaUe  that  he  did  not  himielf  baptize.  But 
wiiile  be  was  himself  empk^ed  in  diffusing  that  new  and 
BOQii  truth  which  he  eame  to  oommunieate,  and  in  the  pw- 
imance  ot  thoM  miraclea  by  which  hia  daim  to  be  a  dinne 
SMcher  was  est^ltsbed.  bii  apoailet  and  others  <^  his  more 
cnuwnt  diseiples  did  baptise,  and  many  tlocked  to  their 
kptioB.  <J«in  iv.  1,  S.)  This  was  dons  under  the  eye 
ad  with  the  coneurrenee  of  tbeir  maiiter,  but  after  his  re- 
mrtaetion  be  ifm  a  more  direet  ionctiun  to  the  praetiee, 
aadin  Ihet  established  tiie  rite  aa  a  perpetnal  ordinance  in 
Ui  nHgion,  saying  to  his  apostles— *  Go  ye  therefore  and 
teseb  all  nmtioos.  Itaptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
ud  (tf  the  Son.  and  of  the  Huly  Ghoat.  leaehing  thein  to 
obMTve  all  thmgt  whatsoever  1  have  oMnmanded  you.* 
(Matt  xxriii.  19.) 

The  apostles  acted  aooording  to  this  injunction.  Thelan- 
roge  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  to  the  Jews  at 
Joiualan  was  tbi*:— '  Repent  and  be  baptiied  every  one 
of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  fbr  the  ramission  of  sins : 
nsQ  they  that  glodly  received  his  word  wen  hapCixed,  to 
the  number  of  three  thousand.'  (Acu  ii.  38,  41.)  In  the 
«^lh  dwpter  of  the  Acts  we  hare  an  account  of  two  n- 
iwrfcaMe  beptiams  by  Philip :  and  in  the  same  book  an  so 
DMny  aeeounts  of  the  perbrownre  of  this  rite  when  then 
vw  a  prafeasion  made  of  belief  in  Christ,  and  then  an  at 
the  same  time  ao  many  allusions  to  the  praftioe  in  the  apos- 
tolic eputlen.  that  tbm  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  re- 
girded  by  the  nposttea  and  first  Christians  as  an  instituted 
ordinance  of  the  Christian  church.  The  meaning  of  Chria- 
tian  faaptiHn  differed  little,  if  at  all.  fVom  the  baptism  of 
John:  It  implied  npentance,  and  faith  in  Christ. 

The  wishing  was  no  inapt  symbol  of  this  change.  When 
formally  administemd  by  some  officer  of  the  Christian 
Cbuteb,  and  in  the  pnsenra  of  a  Christian  a>«emblyt  it  was 
SB  outward  and  visible  sign  that  the  oonTcit  took  uptn 
himielf  the  profession  of  Christianity.  It  was  an  intelli|nl>le 
set  About  wbieh  then  could  afterwards  be  no  diipute.  The 
eonTcrt  nii^it  relapse ;  but  if  he  had  once  been  baptized, 
dm  was  once  a  time  when  he  had  professed  himself  a 
Chrisiiaa.  and  wboi  be  had  given  a  solekon  pledge  Aat  he 
pal  away  hia  Heathen  or  Jewish  opiniona  and  praeticea. 
m  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Christian  foith.  On  the 
Mber  band,  the  performance  of  the  rite  by  an  apostle,  or  by 
a  pmon  eommiasioned  by  the  apostles,  or  by  any  other  per- 
un  who  waa  himaelf  a  Christian,  and  who  professed  Hm  he 
performing  the  rite  as  a  Christian  wdinance,  and  iu 
oMienee  to  the  eunmand  of  Christ,  was  an  assuranoe  to 
tbepenon  baptized  that  be  was  received  into  the  Christian 
Cbwch,  that  be  was  henceforth  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
v1k4e  Christian  community  as  one  of  themselves,  and  waa 
Wome  entitled  to  all  the  btessings  and  advantages  which 
■ttrad  thoae  who  an  disdnles  of  SmoM  Christ.  Our  parish 
mgiaters  are  not  of  births  out  of  baptisma,  and  they  are  the 
■ntboritative  reemda  of  the  admianantby  this  rite. «  peraons 
■to  the  Christian  Cfaureh.  * 

Djfiwmt  opinions  an  entertained     the  amount  of  the 
■drantages  which  ensue  on  the  performance  of  this  rite. 
Baote  r^azd  it  oa  not  of  itself  bringing  with  it  any  advan- 
%BB.  hut  as  being  merely  initiatory,  and  eonsider  that  the 
wintigei  of  a  profession  of  Christianity  spring  from  other 
*)VKswithin  the  profession  itself.  Some  regard  it  as  in  itself 
»  setoal  waahing  away  of  all  fimner  sins,  and.  in  the  case 
if  ttlanta,  of  their  participation  in  the  ^uilt  of  Adam ;  and 
Oder  this  iminwsaion.  we  find  that,  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
^Bteh,  there  were  those  who  deferred  submitting  to  the 
^  Idl  near  the  elooe  d  their  livea,  that  the  guilt  of  a  whole 
ib  might  thus  be  wadiad  away.   Others  have  taken  their 
^d  en  the  dadaration  of  tne  apostle  {Acts  ii  38).  that 
«ho  ware  baptiied  should  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
giL  and  imagine  that  there  is  now  some  eflbaion  (tf  the 
yitM  the  peiwo  baptized.   Some  attribute  to  this  rite 
^haBed  an  immortalizing  efficacy,  so  that  by  baptism 
""■tiieraon  beeomes  entitled  to  that  immiHtslity  which 
v**"  Nsxareth  revealed ;  and  others,  again,  regard  hap- 
Ij^ndiagMMntion  aa  correlative.  These  iwiniona  have 
HxMKMcwian  to  contmaratea  in  the  Ghnnn. 


Hw  manner  hi  whieh  it  was  performed  appears  to  have 
been  at  llrst  by  eomplete  immersion.  John  baptized  in  the 
Jordan ;  and  in  amHher  place  (John  iii.  SS)  it  ia  sard  tht 
he  baptiied  in  Enon,  near  to  Salim,  because  there  was  mudi 
water  there.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch  went  down  into  the 
water  to  receive  baptism  from  Philip.  The  words  b^tim, 
and  to  tepftx»,  are  Qnek  terms,  which  imj^y.  in  their 
orduiary  acceptation,  wotMw,  or  tSfping.  The  qoeation, 
however,  is  not  whether  entire  immersion  were  the  prae- 
tiee in  the  primitive  chureh,  but  whether  it  was  regarded  as 
so  essentially  a  part  of  the  ordinance  that  there  could  be 
no  baptittm  without  it;  and  against  that  opinion  it  is 
argued,  that  this  is  nowhere  declared  in  the  Christian 
Scriptures;  tliat  a  partial  washing  is,  as  a  symbol,  or 
an  iniiiatcu^  rite,  as  efficient  aa  an  entire  immersion ; 
that  there  la  no  evidence  that  entire  immenini  was  in  all 
caaas  demanded  by  tlie  apostles ;  that  we  can  hardly  coin 
eeive  that  the  three  thousand  converts  who  wen  baptized 
on  tiie  day  of  Ponteeost  received  the  rite  at  Jerusalem  by 
immersion ;  tiiat  in  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  cases  of 
baptism  raonded  in  the  New  Testament  (Acu  xvL  33),  the 
jailer  and  bis  family  were  baptized  by  St  Paul  in  the  night 
immediately  after  they  had  made  the  profession  of  their 
ftuth,  when  it  is  improbable  that  the  means  were  at  hand 
for  entire  immersion ;  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  apodttes  would  have  declined  to  communicate  the  ad- 
vantages of  Christianity  where  they  perceived  faith  and  re- 
pentance, though  the  party  were  in  circumstances  in  which 
It  was  impossible,  or  at  least  extremely  inconvenient,  to  per- 
form the  rite  in  the  usual  manner;  whence  it  ia  inferred 
that  entin  immersion  w  not  eumtkd  to  the  ordinance. 

The  words  which  an  to  be  used  in  the  performance  of 
thia  rite  are  thought,  by  moot  persons,  to  be  prescribed  1^ 
Jesus  Christ  himself : — *  Bapining  them  in  the  name  « 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.'  These 
Words  have  been  adopted  as  the  formula  by,  it  is  believed, 
everv  church ;  yet  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  thoM 
wonis  to  have  been  used  as  a  baptismal  fonnula  in  any  of 
the  baptisms  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  book  of 
Acts;  and  in  the  account  of  some  of  them  it  is  expressly  said 
that  the  parties  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  (See 
Aeu  ii.  38,  and  xix.  5.)  It  would  seem,  fh>m  the  manner 
in  which  St  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (.1  Ep.  i.  1 M7), 
as  if  there  were  at  that  time  some  danger  lest  eminent 
Christians  should  be  ambitioua  of  having  haptiams  in  their 
own  names. 

The  opinions  of  the  Christian  world  have  been  much 
divided  with  reapeet  to  the  time  of  life  at  which  it  is  woptr 
to  administer  the  ordinance.  When  Christianity  adtueases 
herself  to  the  unoon  verted,  the  proper  time  evidently  is  when- 
ever the  faith  and  repentance  neoesaary  are  perceived  to  be 
complete ;  but  the  question  relalea  to  the  case  of  nations 
whicn  are  already  Christianized,  and  it  pn^rly  assumes 
this  f<mn:— Shall  the  performance  of  the  nte  be  delayed 
till  the  offspring  of  Christian  parents  are  sufficientty  ad- 
vanced in  religious  knowledge  to  have  the  feith.  and,  if  need 
be.  the  repentance  of  the  convert  ?  or  shall  those  who  are 
bom  in  Christian  households,  and  for  whom  there  is  the 
aerious  iutontion  entertolned  by  those  who  an  tbeir  natural 
proiectora  to  bring  them  up  in  the  feith  and  knowledge 
of  the  Cbrktian,  be  devoted  earl^  by  their  protectors  to 
the  faith  of  Christ,  and  admitted,  m  their  still  nneonseious 
state,  to  whatever  advant^s  may  be  supposed  attend  the 
performance  of  this  rite?  Without  entering  at  large  into 
the  controversy  which  has  been  raised  on  this  point,  we  may 
observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  any  profeasion  of  faith  or  re* 
pcntonce  can  only  be  made  by  persons  of  some  maturity  of 
judgment,  and  that  therefore  the  ordinance  seems  better 
adapted  to  the  case  tit  persona  who  have  attained  to  those 
yeara  in  which  it  may  be  expected  that  there  is  some  ao- 
q^uaintance  with  the  evidenue  by  which  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  our  Saviour  is  proved,  some  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine  taught  bv  him,  and  some  real  sense  of  the 
advantages  which  attend  the  triM  believen  in  Christ.  On 
the  othw  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  there  ia  notiiing  in  the 
New  Testament  which  relates  to  the  baptism  of  the  offitiHing 
of  parente  themselves  Christian,  but  only  to  the  baptism  m 
converted  persons,  leaving  us  without  an  authoritati^~e  di- 
rection in  the  case ;  that  it  was  natural  tot  the  first  convert^ 
wtio  were  Jews,  to  infer  an  analogy  between  this  rite  ard 
the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism,  which,  by  the  divine  command, 
waa  to  be  performed  in  infancy,  and  which  brought  the  per- 
son who  laosived  it  within  ue  so()pe  oMbe  promiHS  U 
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Abnhun  his  seed,  as  bapHsm  did  within  the  scope  of 
the  promisea  to  believers  in  Christ;  that  we  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  whole  households  being  baptized  at  once ;  that 
infant-baptism  certainly  did  prevail  in  the  Church  at  a  very 
early  period ;  that  it  has  been  received  by  the  authorities  in 
the  Roman  Church,  and  in  the  Churches  of  England  and  of 
Scotland,  and  other  Protestant  Churrhes ;  and,  latitly,  that 
among  those  who  attribute  a  saving  efficacy  in  any  form  to 
the  orainance,  it  is  to  be  supposed  mat  a  pareol  would  think 
himself  criminal  if  he  neglected  to  obtain  this  bluasing  for  his 
child  at  the  earliest  period  possible ;  and  among  those  who 
regard  it  as  but  initiatory,  that  ihere'is  a  propriety  in  Christian 
parents  presenting  their  offspring  newly-born  in  a  Christian 
temple,  and  pledging  themselves  to  a  Christian  minislw. 
and  m  the  presence  of  a  Christian  congregation,  that  thcnr 
will  bring  it  up  in  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God  thr&ogh 
fiuth  in  Jesus  Christ 

The  Quakers  and  some  other  Christians  cont«ud  agdnst 
the  perpeiuity  of  the  ordinance.  They  say  that  It  was  in- 
tended only  for  the  apostolic  age,  or,  at  most,  only  for  peN 
■ons  of  mature  age  who  have  been  converted  from  Hea- 
thenism or  Judaism.  Against  this  opinion  there  is  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Chuich.  We  find  at  the  very  close 
of  the  Scripture  history  the  apostles  and  other  Christians 
proceeding  with  their  baptisms ;  and  at  the  very  beginning 
of  that  history  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  which  is  to  be 
eoUected  irom  writers  whose  works  an  not  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, we  find  the  ordinance  in  use  among  believars.  The 
inference  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  words  of  our  Lord,  by 
whiob  he  instituted  the  m^nane^  were  understood  by  his 
apostles  to  mean,  that  all  oersons  should  be  admitted  into 
his  Church  by  this  rite,  ana  that  they  transmitted  this  sense 
ot  them  to  those  who  afterwards  were  the  teachers  in  the 
Church. 

When  baptism  was  received  as  a  permanent  ordinance  of 
the  Christian  Church,  suitable  places  were  provided,  called 
baptisteries,  wliich,  in  some  instances,  preraded  churches, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  point  about  which  other  edifices  arose, 
forming  an  entire  church.  Of  these  baptisterieSt  it  is  be- 
lieved, none  remain  in  England;  but  in  msny  of  the 
larger  churches  of  England,  a  portion  of  the  building  is  set 
apart  tor  the  performance  of  this  rite,  and  contains  the /ont, 
so  called  from  foru,  a  fountain,  perhaps  in  raferenoe  to 
the  original  baptisteries,  the  springs  or  running  streams  of 
the  East,  or  as  the  Spring  of  that  water  which  was  supposed 
to  be  life-giving.  The  maintenance  of  a  font  in  the  church 
for  baptism  is  eiyoined  on  every  parish.  The  old  fonts  of 
England  have  capacious  basins,  large  enough  to  receive  the 
entire  body  of  the  infant.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  English 
Churoh.  from  the  beginning,  to  immerse  the  whale  body. 
(See  Fuller's  Church  Histoh/,  p.  )09.}  Tyndale,  writing  at 
the  eve  of  the  Refurmation,  speaks  of  it  as  the  general 
practice,  and  says  that  the  exceptions  were  in  cases  of  sirk- 
nesst  wheh  the  Water  was  only  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
infant.  t>r.  John  Jones,  writing  in  1379  on  the  early  cul- 
ture of  children,  incidentally  notices  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  old  priests  of  that  time  were  accustomed  to  dip  the 
child  very  zealously  to  the  bottom  of  the  font  A  few 
years  later  the  praotiee  was  giving  way.  and  the  custom  of 
sprinkling  only  becoming  general;  for  Chappell,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  in  the  account  which  he  has  left  of  himself,  says  that 
he  was  dipped,  as  was  the  custom  in  tlie  parish  in  which 
be  was  born.  He  was  bom  in  Nottingham&hire,  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Since  then  the  baptism  of  infants  br 
immersion  has  been  almost  entirely  disused  in  England. 
[See  Font.] 

At  the  Reformation  it  was  intended  to  continue  an  antient 
practice  in  the  baptism  of  infants— the  trine  immention ; 
and  there  was  an  ordinance  for  the  purpose  in  the  reign  <k 
Edward  VI.  This  ha/<  reference  to  the  three  persons  in  the 
Godhead  named  in  administeririg  the  rite ;  and  when  per- 
formed aeovrding  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  genuine 
anttent  usage,  at  the  first  immersion  the  right  aide  must  be 
downward,  at  the  second  the  left,  and  at  the  third  the  fate. 
Instances  do  sometimes  occur  in  which  the  baptism  of  in- 
fantd  in  the  English  Church  is  thus  performed. 

It  has  always  been  an  object  with  the  autltorities  in  the 
Church  of  England  to  enforce  the  attendance  at  the  public 
font  in  the  church.  Private  baptism  is  rather  connived  at 
than  allowed,  except  in  cases  in  which  there  is  sickness  or 
hazard  of  life ;  nor  is  the  clergyman  in  these  eases  to  per- 
form  the  full  service,  but  only  so  much  as  may  be  neeofiil. 
in  the  eitimatitti  of  nimaelf  aha  tlia  paMuto,  Sir  latHfeetkn 


(hat  tha  driM.  If  It  die«,  dm  not  tinhapflMd.  The  friends  of 
the  in&nt  must  still  repair  to  the  chuh;h  (br  the  completion 
of  the  oeremony.  Among  Dissenters  the  baptism  of  infants 
has  been,  for  the  most  part,  performed  at  borne. 

It  is  not  absolutely  neeeseary  that  the  rite  should  he  per- 
formed by  a  clergyman.  The  ChUrch  of  Engltlnd  allows,  in 
certain  cases,  of  lay  baptism ;  and  it  was  on  this  allowance, 
in  a  great  measure,  that  Sir  John  Nicholl  rested  the  case 
in  his  judgment  pronounced  on  the  1 1  th  of  December,  1 809, 
in  the  case  of  Kemp  and  Widkefl,  clerk.  Articles  were 
offered  against  the  elff-gyman  for  reflislng  to  inter  the  child 
of  two  of  hisporiaMoner*  tn  the  grotmd  vcM  It  had  not  been 
baptized.  It  was  prof  ed  that  It  hod  hem  baptlied  by  a  dli- 
aenting  miniater.  Sir  John  NidioU'a  jndgmeht  waa,  that 
the  baptiam  was  h  ftr  sufficient,  and  that  the  clet^mon  had 
acted  contrary  to  the  taw.  Severe  remafka  havd,  faowbvet, 
been  made  extra-judicially  on  this  detertnination. 

The  Church  requires  that  at  baptism  there  shall  be  cpon- 
«or«.  fvom  apondeo,  to  promise,  or,  in  our  oirti  Saxuti  totigue, 
go^atkeri  and  godmothers,  who  pledge  themselves  that  the 
infant  shall  be  hronxht  up  in  a  Christian  way.  They  are  to 
be  not  less  than  three :  for  a  male  child  two  men  and  one 
woman ;  for  a  female  child  two  women  and  one  man.  Tbi& 
practice  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Church^  It  is  supposed 
to  have  ori^nated  in  times  of  persecution,  when  the  parents 
might  be  hurried  away  to  deaUi ;  and  it  secured  for  their 
helpless  pffi^ng  aoma  degree  df  attention  fttm  frienda  of 
the  famiiy.  who  thus  solemnly  pledged  themseltes  to  see 
that  the  child  was  brought  up  In  tne  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  The  reasoti  haa  eeaeadi  but  the  prtuftlcd  remains, 
lu  efibet  u  to  iotroduee  one  other  social  tie  atoong  private 
familiea  atid  frietids ;  and  persons  who  voluntarily  uilder- 
take  tha  office  eannot  bold  themselves  absolutely  excused 
front  some  attantkm  to  the  religious  education  of  the  Inlknt, 
:  especially  in  tha  oaea  of  the  deathi  ot  the  criminal  negli- 
gence, of  its  natural  protectors. 

Another  incident  to  baptism«  as  adfliinistored  in  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  is  the  giving  a  nattie  to  the  child.  In  th 
Chriatians  seem  to  have  fbllowed  the  example  of  the  Jews 
who  assigned  a  name  when  the  rite  of  eircutncislon  was 
perfbrmed.  The  name  thus  given  during  the  perforM- 
ance  of  ono  of  the  saertmenta  is  apprdpriately  called  th« 
Christian  name.  The  surftama,  or  name  of  addition,  is 
not  on  this  occasion  mentioned  t  and  It  la  obaarrable,  that 
though  there  are  frequent  hiatanoes  of  the  ehahge  dT  the 
surname  in  after  life,  the  instances  are  extreme^  rare  of 
anv  change  in  the  Christian  natne.  In  the  Catholio  Church, 
iniieed,  this  name  is  not  nnfVequently  changed  by  persons 
who  enter  holy  orders^  or  into  any  religious  society  ;  hut  the 
English  Protestant  Churoh  seems  not  to  have  pointed  out 
the  way  in  which  the  change  can  be  legally  efl^eted,  though 
some  have  maintained  that  it  tnay  be  changed  by  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  bishop,  if  solicited  by  the  par^  at  tha  time 
when  presenting  himself  for  conflrtnatioti. 

The  Church  of  England  retains  the  sighing  the  infant 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  a  token  that  it  is  hoped  it  will 
became  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  la  one  of  the 
ceremonies  whieh  the  English  reformere  thought  It  ekpe- 
dient  to  retain  ttota  many  eetentonies  i^lth  which  this  oral- 
nance  had  been  loaded  ih  the  earlier  times  of  the  Church. 
These  additions  to  AeaimplicUy  of  the  ordlo&nce  began  at  a 
very  e'hrly  period.  TertuUian,  a  ChHettatt  writer.  Who  flou- 
rished from  about  A.n.  194  to  A.n.  ai6i  r*yt  that  it  was  then 
the  custom  to  give  tbe  baptized  person  mtlk  and  honey,  and 
that  he  abstained  frota  washing  for  tbe  remaltider  of  the 
day.  The  giving  of  salt,  the  touching  the  mouth  and  ears 
with  saliva,  anointing,  the  imposition  of  hands,  and,  lastly, 
formal  exorcism,  were  by  degrees  introduced  into  the  ordi- 
nance ;  and  most,  if  not  allt  of  them  Were  the  practice  of  the 
English  unroformed  Church.  Tbe  sign  of  the  cross  was 
alone  retained ;  but  this  gave  great  olfenoe  to  the  party  of 
reformera  called  Pnriuns,  who  «oald  hate  brought  back 
everything  in  reapeet  of  religion  to  what  they  eontielved  to 
be  the  precedent,  or  the  express  directions  of  Bcriptutto. 

The  most  important  treatises  on  the  subject  of  i)aptisn 
are.  T7u  History  o/ Infant  Baptim.  by  William  Wall,  D.D„ 
1 70ft ;  Refleetiofu  on  Mr.  Walt*  Hiitory  tflnjhnt  haptinh^ 
^  John  Gale,  D.D..  1711 ;  Defence  of  the  Hittorv  of  Infant 
Baptitm  agaimt  the  Sejtectiona  of  Mr.  Qale  Am  other*,  by 
W.  Wall,  1 740  i  HUtory  of  Baptitm,  by  Robert  Robinson. 
1790. 

BAPTIST  i^OHN  BAPHST  MONNOYER)  waa 
bom  at  Litfe,  in  the  year  He  eMueneed  hl> 
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itB^  »t  Amtmmf,  wiUi  tb*  int«itiMi  of  becemii^  vn 
hubtiiaal  paiatw ;  but  growing  diffidmt  of  his  powen  in 
tbatbraoeh  of  art,  ha  bid  the  Rood  lania  Ip  reiinquiih  It* 
snd  devote  hinudf  to  an  liumUer  walk.  chieHy  the  repre- 
lenwion  of  fruit  and  flowen.  in  wfaidi  he  allowed  great 
tateot  tod  aaquired  hi^  reputation.  He  went  early  to 
Puii,  vtiere  the  spirit  and  novelty  of  his  style  soon  attraoted 
ittenbun ;  and  he  was  engaged  to  ornament  the  palaces  of 
Vflsailles,  Mendon,  Mariy,  and  Trianoa.  He  was  elected 
inta  the  Academy  in  1863.  At  the  invitation  of  Lord 
HflDiague,  thw  English  anbsMador  at  Parts*  be  aocompa- 
Died  that  noblainan  to  England,  where  he  oommenoed  his 
pnctiDe  by  decorating  Montagiu  House,  now  the  British 
HuieiuB,  with  a  beautify  series  of  embeUishments.  He 
oMitiDued  in  thia  eountry  nearly  twenty  years,  eigoying 
mintsfnipted  patnnaga ;  and  hti  works  fitrm  eonspieuoua 
ofBUWDti  ia  tha  nunsioiw  of  the  nrioiu  notnlity  and 
gnby  hg  wiMnn  h*  vaa  amployad.  Than  is  at  KansiDgton 
Palace  a  loohin^^us  whtan  he  •mballisbod  with  garhnda 
of  Sowars,  in  his  happiest  manner,  far  Queen  Mary  IL,who 
*u  BO  pleased  with  observing  the  progress  of  the  work,  that 
lbs  ut  bf  during  nearly  tha  whim  time  that  he  was 
eainffed  on  it 

Baptist  vaa  move  employed  in  omanienting  halls,  slair- 
aant,  and  the  interior  of  apartments,  than  in  painting 
dels^Md  pietiurea.  The  boldness  and  vivae^  of  nis  style 
are  admirably  adapted  to  that  sort  of  omh^sbBMBt;  hut 
erea  in  his  eaael-pieturas  there  is  merit  enough  to  rank 
bim  SDioDg  the  moKt  eminent  praotitioners  in  bis  branch  of 
uL  His  eompositions  of  tbwers  an  like  tho  aeoidental 
eoBbiDationa  m  natm*— varied,  fluetuating,  and  graceftil ; 
lussxecution  is  surpassingly  fluent  and  spirited ;  his  toneh 
tm  and  diaeriminatinf;  and  faia  edoiuing  has  all  the 
fiesbwu  of  reality. 

Baptist  larCainly  eannot  be  eemparad  with  Vaa  Huysum, 
Rsdid  Rnyaefa,  or  Mignon,  in  depth  of  tone,  nlnment  of 
toueb,  at  eaqiusita  fini^ng ;  yet  he  has  laift  son.e  works 
vlridi  show  that  he  might  have  acquired  eonsiderable 
ezeeltsnee  even  in  those  qualities  had  ha  stMnuously  di- 
rseted  bis  attantion  to  them.  Bix  drawings  which  he  exe- 
coied  br  the  Daks  of  Omond  may  he  adduced  in  woof  of 
tfiii :  they  an  representations  of  Bast  Indian  birds,  after 
nature,  paiuted  in  water-ooloura  on  vellum,  and  not  less  re- 
lurkabb  for  truth  end  oxprBssion  than  for  taste  and 
deliEaey  of  pentnlling.  A  few  plates  are  extant  etched  by 
Baftis^  after  his  own  designs :  the  subjects  are  vases  with 
Bms,  tuLf  and  are  executed  with  great  lightness  and 
■yirit. 

Baptirt  died  in  1899,  aged  64.  He  left  a  son.  Anthony 
BaDnoycr,  sailed  Yonng  Baptist,  who  practised  in  his  man- 
Ber,  M  who,  althowh  by  no  means  destitute  of  talent,  foil 
brdiort  of  the  exewenoe  attained  by  bis  father. 

BAPTIST,  JOHN  GASPAR,  was  a  native  of  Ant- 
*ap,  and  a  pupil  of  Bosebaert.  He  came  to  England 
ianag  tha  eivil  wars,  and  served  in  Lambert's  army  ;  bqt 
iSerthe  restoration,  returned  to  his  original  profession,  and 
vaa  BOeb  employed  by  Su*  Peter  Lei  v.  in  painting  his  dra- 
peries and  buk-grounds;  he  workeu  occasionally  also  fbr 
KiwUer  and  Riley.  He  was  not  without  original  talent, 
isd  made  designs  for  tapestries  which  evince  oonstderable 
ikiQ  in  drawing.  There  is  a  portrait  of  Charles  II.  in  St. 
Bsrtholoniew's  Hospital  by  this  artist.   He  died  in  16^1. 

BAPTISTERY,  an  antient  building,  in  which.  Chris- 
^  performed  the  ceremony  of  baptii>m.   The  word  is 
^nind  fimn  die  Oreek  ffttimir^pwv,  a  Urjge  vase,  labrum. 
^jiaana  of      ftr^idarium  used  to  wash  m.  [See  Bath.] 
tniB.6b.S*  ep.  17;  lib.  5,  ep.  6.)   It  wu  called  by  the 
^"Bma  haptitterium,  from  whence  is  derived  the  word 
^^(trtery,  a  plaf»  in  which  the  ceremony  of  Christian 
was  performed.   It  is  most  probable  that  the  early 
'^^nitiaas  baptised  for  a  long  time  after  the  primitive 
iBasaer  which  was  practised  by  St  John  (Matt.  ili.  S,  16). 
^■Ttitteries  were  afterwards  erected  on  a  large  scale,  for  the 
T>{Me  of  receiving  a  great  number  of  individuals. 
ncK  bsptisteries  generally  stand  near  the  churches  to 
tbey  belong  :  the  form  is,  for  the  most  part,  hexago- 
^ittough  some  are  circular;  and  it  is  very  probable 
''^^fenn  of  these  buildings  was  imitated  fVora  some 
9*MBBt  in  a  Roinan  bath.  [See  B  xth,  and  the  plan  of  a 
diaoaTW^d  at  Bologna,  cap.  vL  of  Cameron's : 
Bttitt  :  and  Iho  Church  of  Santa  Hsria  Maggiore, 
MvMian,  nrmertr  *  Roman  liBth.1   (See  the  vign^e 
"^■^iuijuuiinil  iif  lliii  1111111  iii  iiif  j 


The  mos^  celebrated  existing  baptisteries  are  diose  of 
Rome,  Florence,  and  Pisa ;  the  most  antient  is  the  bap> 
tistery  of  S-  (^ovanni  in  Fonte,  near  the  church  of  8. 
Giovanni  Laterano,  at  Rome,  commonly  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Constantine  the  Oreat.  The  plan  of  this  build- 
ing ii  an  octagon,  with  s  tmall  portico  at  the  entrance ; 
the  interior  is  decorated  with  eight  most  beautiful  porphyry 
columns,  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  These  columns, 
unequal  in  diameter,  support  an  architrave,  over  which  eight 
small  white  marble  columns  are  placed ;  above  this  second 
order  there  i»  an  attio  decorated  with  pilasters,  and  this  is 
crowned  with  a  dome.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  freseoti, 
consisting  of  sulyects  from  the  Gospel  and  the  principal 
events  of  the  reign  of  Constantine.  In  the  centre  of  the 
building  there  is  an  octangular  basin,  three  feet  deep,  lined 
and  paved  with  marble.  A  modem  font  now  stands  in  the 
centre  of  this  basin,  raised  on  steps  of  marble.  The  dia- 
meter of  this  structure  is  about  seventy-five  feet  (according 
to  the  measurement  of  Nolli) ;  and  it  appesrs  to  have  been 
constructed  with  the  materials  of  other  buildings.  Eustace 
calls  this  structure  a  chapel,  and  informs  us  that  in  it  *  only, 
and  upon  the  eves  of  Easter  snd  Pentecost,  was  public  bap- 
tism ulministered  in  Home ;  many  m^fnifieent  eeremonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  night,  accompanied  this  so- 
lemnity.'  (Eustace's  Clots.  Tour,,  vol.  i.  p.  337.) 

The  Baptistery  of  Florence,  which  is  also  octangular,  with 
a  diameter  of  about  one  hundred  feet,  according  to  the  plan 
in  a  wcvk  entitled  SSetmpoiitana  Fiorentina,  stands  op- 
posite to  the  principal  entrance  of  tha  Cathedral.  The  date 
of  its  first  construction  is  unknown  i  the  Florentines  pre- 
tend that  it  was  originally  s  templo  to  Mars.  In  the 
internal  arrangement,  sixteen  largo  granite  columns  are 
employed  to  support  a  gallery,  which  is  carried  nearly  all 
round  the  intenor ;  the  \-aulting  is  dcftorated  with  mosaics, 
by  An^ea  Tdfl,  tlw  scholar  of  Cimabue ;  on  the  pavement 
is  a  large  circle  of  copper,  with  numerical  figures  and  signs 
of  the  Kodiac  upon  it;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  stood 
originally  a  very  fine  octagonal  basin.  The  external  facades 
are  built  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  designed  in  that 
peculiar  style  of  Florentine  architecture  of  which  Griotto  was 
the  father.  Possibly  this  edifice  may  have  been  erecled  after 
hisde^iigns.  The  three  great  bronze  doors  are  celebrated  for 
the  beauty  of  their  bas-reliefs,  and  for  the  marble  and  bronze 
figures  above  them.  The  valves  of  the  doors  are  divided 
into  pannels,  on  which  are  represented  the  principal  events 
of  the  life  of  St.  John  — '  the  cardinal  and  theolof:ical  virtues' 
(Eustace's  Class,  7'our),and  subjects  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testanjent :  and  so  important  was  the  subject  considered, 
that  leanwd  men  were  engaged  to  select  subjects  for  the 
sculptor.  These  individu^s  were  Nicolo  da  Uzzano  and 
Lionardo  d*  Arezzo.  One  of  these  doors  was  executed  as 
early  as  1330,  and  in  after  times  eulogised  by  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  highest  style  of  paneg}Tic.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  doors  was  made  by  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  (See 
thirty-four  engravings  ofXa  Terxa  Porta  di  San  Giovanni 
di  I^rnnze,  Firenze,  1773,  in  small  folio,  in  the  British 
Museum.)  Another  was  made  under  his  direction,  assi&ted 
by  tpany  other  artificers.  Fifty  years  were  employed  in 
fnakinff  and  completing  them-  (Bee  tha  work  quoted  above, 
jn  which  are  also  pubtinhod  the  contracts  for  their  execu- 
tion.) The  most  antient  was  made  by  Andrea  of  Pisa. 

The  Baptistery  of  Pisa,  erected  between  the  years  1152 
and  1160,  by  Piutisalvi,  is  of  a  singular  design.  The  plan 
is  circular,  with  a  diamiiter  of  1 1 6  feet ;  the  walls  are  eight 
feet  thick ;  the  building  is  raised  on  three  tteps,  and  sur- 
mounted frith  a  dome  in  the  shape  of  s  pear.  The  external 
elevation  is  divided  into  three  stories :  in  the  basement  the 
columns,  twenty  in  number,  are  engaged,  and  have  arches 
springing  from  column  to  column,  with  a  bold  cornice  above ; 
in  the  first  story  the  column^are  sm^ler.  stand  out  in  relief, 
and  are  placed  closer  together  ;  and  the  order  is  surmounted 
with  pinnacles  and  high  pediments,  placed  at  equal  distances : 
the  terminations  of  these  parts  are  crowned  with  statues. 
Above  tbia  i»  an  attic  story,  decorated  with  other  high  pedi* 
ments,  pinnacles,  and  statues.  The  dome,  which  is  covered 
with  lead,  is  intersected  by  long  lines  of  very  prominent  fret- 
work :  all  the  lines  meet  in  a  Uttle  cornice  near  the  top,  and 
terminate  in  another  dome,  above  which  is  a  statue  of  St 
John.  The  interior  is  much  admired  for  its  proportions:  ei|{ht 
granite  columns,  placed  between  four  piers  d^cwated  with 
pilasters,  are  arranged  ipund  the  basement  story,  wbioh 
support  ft  second  order  of  jiiers,  arranged  m  «  similar 
manner,  on  which  the  dome  reste,  whic&is>famous  for  its 
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•oba  u  tht  sidM  produce  the  well-known  effect  of  whisper- 
iniF  nlleries.  In  the  plan  drawn  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis, 
pteWrved  in  the  Britub  Museum,  columns  are  not  shown  in 
the  interior.  In  the  middle  of  the  baptistery  is  a  large 
octagonal  basin  of  marble,  raised  on  three  steps.  Within 
the  oasin  there  are  four  circular  places  hollowed  out  for 
water,  and  round  the  centre  of  the  basin,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  pedestal,  is  a  place  likewitw  hollowed  out  for  the  priest, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  turn  from  one  basin  to  the  other. 
By  this  means  confusion  was  pnvented,  which  would  other- 
wise have  occurred  from  the  crowd  pressing  to  one  side  of 
the  font  only.  The  city  of  Ravenna  and  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Tuscany  have  also  their  baptisteries. 

The  largest  known  baptiittcTy  ever  erected  was  that 
belonging  to  the  church  of  Santa  Sophia  at  Constantinople, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  spacious  as  to  have  once 
served  for  the  habitation  of  the  Emperor  Baailiscus  :  and  in 
It  also  a  very  numei^us  body  of  persons  once  assembled  in 
council,    {kncyeiopidie  Mithodique.) 

The  multangular  ediSces  placed  at  the  sides  of  cathedrals, 
which  are  callra  chapter-houses,  are  \'ery  similar  in  plan  to 
the  antient  baptistery.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  origi- 
nally  used  for  that  purpose.  Bede  mentions  a  woodun 
oratory  built  in  haste  at  York  for  ihe  express  purpose  of 
baptizing  Edwin,  king  of  Northumberland,  on  Easter  day, 
A.D.  6-J7  (Bentham's  Hittory  and  Antiquitiet  qf  the  Con- 
ventual Church  and  Cathedral  at  Ely) :  ftam  which  cir- 
cumstance it  would  seem  tliat  baptisteries  were  formerly 
erected  in  England.  The  baptismal  font  [see  Font]  is  not 
synonymous  with  baptistery ;  but  should  be  applied  only 
to  the  large  stone  vessel  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bap- 
tistery. At  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  the  baptismal 
fonts  belonjring  to  baptisteries  began  to  be  placed  in 
churches.  At  a  font  placed  in  a  church  the  French  King 
Clovis  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  St  Remis,  arch- 
bishop of  Rheima. 

The  baths  in  the  English  Baptist  meeting-houses  which 
are  used  for  baptism  arc  called  baptisteries.  They  are  not 
invariably  in  the  places  of  worship. 

(Hontlaucon's  Monument*  Frtmeoit,  toL  i. ;  Eustace's 
Clatiical  Tour;  Rutrettn  delle  CoH  le  piU  notabili  di 
PSmue,^.;  Cwntron'tBtmianBatht;  La  iSetropolitana 


Florentina ;  La  Terta  Porta  di  S.  Giwanm  dt  Bnmt$, 
small  folio ;  Nolli's  t'lan  of  Rome ;  and  the  Plan  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Baptitleru  at  Pita,  by  J.  and  F.  de  Milanis. 
The  two  last  are  in  the  King's  Libmy  in  the  Britihh  Mu- 
seum. Plans,  sections,  and  elevations  of  this  building  are 
given  in  a  very  beautiful  and  accurate  work  bv  Messrs. 
Taybr  and  Creasy,  entitled.  Architecture  qf  the  Middle 
Aget  in  Italy.) 

BAPTISTS,  a  religioua  sect,  and,  in  England,  one 
rart  of  the  body  known  by  the  general  name  of  The 
Tliree  Denominations  of  Protntant  Dissenters.  As  the 
name  implies,  tliey  hold  peculiar  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism  ;  maintaining  that  this  Christian  rite  ought  to  be 
administered  by  immersion,  and  not  by  sprinkling;  at 
such  an  age  that  the  iwdinance  ran  be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
fession of  the  baptize:!  person's  own  faith,  and  not  in  in- 
fancy. Such  they  believe  was  the  practice  of  the  apostolic 
limes.  In  vindication  of  their  mode  of  performing  the  ordi- 
nance, they  lay  great  stress  on  the  original  word  Sarri^M, 
which  sisnifles,  as  they  contend,  nothing  but  immersion. 
They  defend  the  pontpoDentent  of  the  rite  from  tlie  words 
of  the  baptismal  oonimissiun,  in  which  the  Apostles  are 
commanded  to  teach  before  they  baptire.  '  Go  ye  and  teach 
all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and 
of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  The  reception  of  the 
Gospel  bt^ing  tbu^  assumed  as  an  indispensable  qualiflration 
for  tmptism,  the  B^ptisu  require  that  all  to  »hoin  they 
adminiKter  it  should  repent  of  their  sins,  believe  in  Chri>t, 
and  joyfully  receive  ihe  word ;  a  professiun  to  this  effect  is 
made  by  most  persons  who  are  buptized  in  their  communion. 

An  outline  of  ibe  characi  eristic  opinions  of  this  sect  lias 
been  lately  promulgated  in  the  four  folio  ing  huaila : 
I  St,  That  baptism  commenced  with  the  Chriatian  dispen- 
sation, and  was  peculiar  to  it  bearing  no  anulogy  to  any 

Srevious  institution,  such  as  circumcision:  nor  in  any  wnse 
erived  from  pre%'ious  enactments. but  revealed  as  a  pih>iti\e 
law  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ;  Sdly,  That  baptism  is  only 
scriptural  as  udministered  by  the  immertion  uf  the  whule 
body  in  water  :  Sdly,  That  it  cannot  scriplurally  be  aduii- 
nistered  to  any  but  as  a  profesaion  of  faith  m  Christ  Jenus ; 
4thly,  That  aa  a commbnd of  the  New  Testament,  it  ix  obliga- 
tory on  all  who  profbss  fiuth  in  Christ  and  iH  intended  to  form 
a  great  line  of  separation  between  Christ  and  the  world. 

The  question  of  baptism  was  brought  before  different 
councils,  in  the  fif^b  century,  whose  decisions  were  given  in 
favour  of  infant  baptism.  The  opposite  opinions  were 
therefore  anathematized;  and  those  who  held  them  in 
curred  the  penalties  attached  to  heresy.  The  baptismal 
oonlroveny  is  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  Mveral  of  the 
fathers,  some  of  whom  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  edicts  and 
decrees,  to  condemn  the  practice  of  baptizing  infaiits,  as  a 
deviation  from  scripture  and  the  early  custom  of  the  Church. 
The  same  view  of  the  subject  wa»  very  prevalent  in  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire,  where  it  became  ao 
popular  tbut  in  the  ninth  century,  when  that  powerful 
schism  arose  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Greek 
Church,  this  was  one  of  the  articles  in  which  an  irreconcile- 
able  diflfercnce  of  opinion  prevailed  between  the  new  com- 
munion and  the  old  ;  the  latter  adhering  to  its  esUblished 
custom  of  tprinkling  infants  in  baptism,  while  the  former 
performed  the  ceremony  by  trine  immersion. 

The  schism  which  had  occasioned  such  a  defection  from 
the  Church  nf  Rome  did  no^  remove  the  cause  of  ccntro- 
versy  co'nueraing  baptism;  but  on  contrary,  increatied 
it  by  the  intolerant  proceedings  which  were  taken  against 
those  who  refused  to  be  silenced.  Driven  from  the  bosom 
of  their  own  communion,  they  took  refuge  in  the  churches 
of  the  Waldenses,  in  the  vallies  of  Piedmont,  and,  at  a  later 
penod,  joined  the  disaffected  sects  in  Germany  and  Flanders, 
amongst  whom  they  sowed  the  seeds  of  their  own  doctrines. 
1'he  zeal  with  which  they  laboured  to  spread  their  opinions 
only  made  them  a  more  conspicuous  mark  for  persecution. 
ImpriMonment  exile,  or  death,  was  the  fate  of  those  who 
periibted  in  their  adherence  to  this  heresy.  All  the  terrors 
of  the  Church  were  invoked  to  extinguish  the  offensive  tenet ; 
but  so  rapid  was  its  growth  under  persecution,  that  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  professed  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  1 2th 
century  are  said  by  Mosheim  to  have  amounted  to  8U0  OOO. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, Germany  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  Baptist  refurmers  ; 
Irom  whence,  following  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  they  spread 
over  Holland.  Being  thua  scattered  over  that  part  of  th« 
continent  in  which  the  doctriiwa  of  the  Raforniatioo  war* 
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igilitod,  Ibaj  wwlad  thtimalvM  of  fh*  opportanitr  of 
gutum;  lUtention  to  tb«r  0*11  vinra.    Fnm  \iaa  great 
^oeh  ia  the  biitoiy  of  TeUgiow  ^akni  mmy  be  &ted 
t  nev  an  in  tbs  hiitofy  ttf  Mptim.  Up  to  tbu  time  the 
doeUtne,  Umngh  10  long  ukd  teoaeioiitljr  muntained.  ap- 
yean  Dot  to  hftve  beitowed  any  paHioular  dengnation  upon 
AoH  wbo  bold  it.    Tbetr  existenoe.  u  a  diitinct  teet. 
eMiMnead  in  Oennany  in  the  dayi  of  Luther,  undu- 
tbe  nme  of  Anabapti«ta.    Unhappily  far  the  aueoeiM 
die  duetrine,  it  wu  blended  with  prineiplet  so  fluiatical 
tad  tieleaa,  that  none  wbo  had  a  reapeet  for  the  nuwil* 
ud  »der  of  lociety  dared  to  avow  it.    So  disreputable 
did  die  very  name  of  this  duiwderly  sect  become,  that 
it  hu  made  the  advocates  for  baptismal  immersion  avene 
to  ibe  name  of  Anab^tlisto.   The  lerm  Baptist  has  the 
■dtsntin  «f  being  more  etymologieally  correct  than  the 
isriier  deai^natitn  of  Anabaptist,  as  onabaptirim  is  only  ao 
areideot,  and  nol  an  eaaentkl  oirettnutanee.    It  is  only 
MoesHfT  for  na  to  mnomber,  in  older  to  preserve  the 
iimA  of  their  history,  that  those  penoni  who  first  insisted 
BpoQ  the  nneesai^  of  baptismal  immersion  were,  and  are 
■ul.  ftcquently  known  on  the  continent  hy  the  name  of 
Aasteptisia  (in  German  Wiedeit&urar).  although  the  opi- 
nioas  now  held  by  them  bear  a  cloee,  if  not  a  complete, 
mKmbl«nee  to  those  of  their  English  brethren  who  are 
eiJIed  Baptist*.    But  the  term  Wiedertiiufer  is  considered 
^  the  continental  Baptists  as  a  word  of  reproach ;  and 
in  Germany  they  prefer  to  call  thenmelTes  Tat^fgttinnit, 
tnti  in  Hulinnd  Daopageainde.   Tbe  Mennonite^  so  called 
fran  Menno  Simonis,  always  disclaimed  all  connexion  with 
tbe  Aaabaptists  of  llunster;  tbey  now  form  a  numerous 
tody  in  Hollnnd,andafefimnd  in  variotts  partoof  Germany ; 
iaPhMnatbay  mn  said  to  amoant  to  16,000. 

(See  AwAiiAPTisTN ;  and  Qr^cMdtU  dtrKinkm  -  Jt^/oT' 
matim  su  Minuter^  4^  Munator,  18S5.) 

linle  is  known  of  the  BaptiaU  in  England  belbre  tbe 
nxteenth  century.  Their  name  then  appears  Mnong  the 
vartoos  seeia  w1k>  were  struggling  for  dvil  and  rdigiuns 
ftwdom.  Tbeir  opinions,  at  this  early  period,  were  sulti 
cienlly  popular  to  attract  tbe  notice  of  the  national  esta- 
blisfaaait.  aa  ii  evident  firom  tbe  fact  that  at  a  convocation 
faeid  in  1936,  they  were  denounced  as  '  detestable  heresieB 
ntteHy  to  be  condemned.'  Proclamations  followed  to  hanish 
lbs  Ibptisis  from  the  kingdom;  tbeir  books  were  burnt, 
i&d  seVeial  individuals  suflbred  at  the  slake.  The  laat 
pmm  who  wa»  burnt  in  England  for  his  relixiou*  opinions 
an  a  Baptist,  of  the  name  of  Edward  Wightman,  of 
Bmannpon  Trent:  be  was  not,  bowevflr,biinitaa  a  Baptist, 
but  far  blaKphemy  and  heresy. 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  congregation  of  Baptists  in  this 
naatiy  b^bie  liof.  At  that  time  one  was  formed  by 
Mt  Smyth,  a  dei^mMi  of  the  Church  of  England,  who, 
kaviug  embraced  tlie  leading  tenet  of  this  denominatkni. 
milpied  his  living,  and  opened  a  place  for  public  worship 
«  tbe  prina'ples  of  the  Baptists  in  the  metropolis.  This 
<>^  eneounged  others  to  follow  his  exampw  who  had 
Uttcito  concealed  or  privatdv  professed  their  opinions. 
Tbs  fimns  of  worship  adopted  by  these  congregations,  that 
tpnmg  up  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  did  not 
HIenally  vary  from  tbe  practice  of  the  Puritans.  The 
Rfarraed  efaniches  on  the  continent  ftimished  a  model  for 
dl  the  sects  which  then  contended  for  tbe  right  of  nraeon- 
l^Bttr,  and  have  flourished  liiMe  under  the  name  of  tiie 
Ana  Dnximiiutions  of  Fntestant  Diiaenten,  Anmig 
Am.  the  BaptiaU  were  not  tbe  least  diatioguisbed  for  the 
■^■mency  of  their  nmdnet  in  maintaining  tbe  r^ht  of 
ffinte  judgment,  and  in  advocating  (he  principle  ot  nni- 
*B»il  tirieration  in  matters  pertaining  to  religion. 

Tbe  Baptiate   subsist  under  two  denominations,  via., 
Gnsd  and  Particular  Baptists.   Tbe  latter  designation  is 
|>*n  to  tboae  wbo  bold  Calvinisttc  views,  and  who  are  in 
icmeet  but  their  distinctive  doctrine  tbe  same  as  tbe 
wpeiuknts.    The  G^eneral  Baptists  maintain  the  doctrine 
ifBnivmal  redemptiim ;  but  they  are  divided  into  tbe 
^  CoDuexion  (Unitarian),  and  the  New  Connexion 
ffyiliiiaiij,  the  latter  hy  far  the  most  numerous.  Among 
*AAt  Particular  and  (xeneral  Baptisto  tlwre  is  another 
^■iaf  separation,  rdating  to  toe  tonus  of  conmanion 
Mh  Urfs  Supper.  Some  ohmdiea  (eadi  aoctetr  or  con- 
gfMwi  m  a  «iwdi)  do  not  allow  persona  who  nave  not 
•Mntkaptiam  aweofding  to  their  viewa  of  it»  to  join  with 
■  &  esMmtion  of  this  tito.    Of  Oia  number 
■•i«i«rthe  PartiBBlarBiVtiito.  and  aU  UmNowCob- 


ncKloii  of  Oenoral  Baptiito.  Othsn,  boworar,  do  nol 
scniiAe  to  meet,  vu  that  oeeaaion,  not  only  those  ^  the 
Baptist  penuasion  who  hold  other  opinims  widely  di^ 
ferout  (mm  tbeir  own,  but  even  persons  who  do  not  em- 
brace the  Baptist  tenet,  pnviderl  their  religious  faith  ii^ 
in  othor  respects,  as  they  conceive,  orthodox,  and  their 
lives  conformable  to  their  professbn.  This  is  called  Free 
Communion.  Tbe  tolerant  spirit  which  it  cultivates,  advo- 
cated as  it  has  been  by  those  eloquent  dufwdets  of  Uberqr, 
Robert  Robinson  and  Robert  Hall,  is  nuking  rapid  pngresa 
through  tbe  whole  denomination. 

Id  Ireland  and  Scotland  the  Baptists  have  many  oongre* 
gations;  but  neither  there  nor  in  tiiis  country  do  tneir 
opinions  spread  ao  fast  aa  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  The  number  of  their  adherents  in  that  part  of 
the  ^obe  is  estimated  at  4UM46.  In  this  eountry  the 
Particular  Baptists  are  said  to  amonnt  to  27,560 ;  ud  tho 
(jleneral  Baptista  to  II,OOU:  these  aie  the  nambera  of  bap- 
tiaed  communicants,  hut  the  number  of  atiendanto  at 
Baptist  places  (rf  wonbip  is  much  greater. 

llie  Parlieolar  Baptisto  support  colleges  at  Bristol,  Brad 
ford,  Abergavenny,  and  Stepney,  and  Uie  General  Baptisto 
of  tiie  New  Connexion  have  small  academies  at  Wiabeach 
and  Loughboruugh  for  tbe  education  of  young  men  for  tbe 
Baptist  ministry.  Tbey  have  funds  and  associations  for  aged 
ministers,  for  widows,  and  for  tbe  education  of  tbe  children 
of  their  ministers.  BevideB  these,  their  pecuniary  exertions 
for  the  support  of  home  and  foreign  mis*ioiu  are  very  con- 
siderable. Hw  EngUsh  Bapttsta  an  among  the  foremost 
who  sent  miasionariea  abroad  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Tor  tbe  advanoement  of  this  olyeet,  they  bsve 
no  leaa  than  three  hundred  agnte  in  diatant  oouniries; 
in  addition  to  which,  they  employ  a  great  number  in  visiting 
tiw  rural  distriou  at  home. 

(See  Jin  Bittoheal  Sluteh  <^  the  BofttUt  Denomination  ; 
Uosheim's  EeeMattieal  HitUiry,  vol.  iv.) 

BAR,  in  mutic,  a  perpendicular  line  drawn  thixmgh  the 
staff  [see  Staft],  dividing  a  piece  of  music  into  certain 
equal  portions  or  measures,  in  order  to  render  ito  execution 
more  easy.  Tne  term  bar  is  also  applied  to  the  quantity 
contained  in  any  sucb  portion :  thus  we  say,  a  bar  of  two 
minims,  of  six  quavers,  &c ;  and  a  bar  in  common  time,  in 
three  eight  time.  &c.  Sir  John  Hawkins  remuis.  tiiat 
tbe  use  of  bars  is  not  to  be  traced  higher  than  the  year  1 574, 
and  that  it  was  oonsiderably  later  hefan  their  use  became 
generaL  He  eoqieetUTea  tiMt  we  are  indebted  to  Henry 
Lawea  for  their  common  uae.  wbo  {laUi^ied  bia  Diaioguett 
4c.  in  1053.  That  laborioua  historian  may  be  right  aa  re- 
latea  to  this  eountry ;  tbougb,  with  a  wwk  lying  before  ua, 
Madrigaii  e  Canxonettt,  potH  in  Miuiea  dal  R.  P.  Stvero 
Bonim,  dated  Firense.  16U7,  in  which  tbe  bara  appear 
throughout,  we  cannot  briiw  ooraalvea  to  tbinfc  that  nearly 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  ao  obvious  an  improvetnant 
was  adopted  in  England. 

Z>oiiMf  Air«marka  conclnsiott.  They  are  likewise  placed 
at  tbs  end  of  each  strain ;  and  if  aeotHnpaniod  by  dot8,e.  jf„ 
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they  indicate  that  the  part  next  Uw  side  on  which  the  dote 
appear  is  to  be  repeatetL 

BAR  ia  a  term  applied,  in  a  court  of  justice,  to  an  indo> 
sure  made  with  a  strmg  partition  of  timber,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  tbe  view  n  preventing  the  persons  engaged 
in  the  busineaa  rfihe  eonrt  from  being  incommoded  by  tbe 
crowd.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  counsel  sunding  there  to  plead  in  the  causes  before 
the  court,  that  those  lawyers  who  have  been  called  to  the 
bar,  or  admitted  to  plead,  are  tormed  barrittert,  and  that 
the  body  collectively  is  denominated  the  bar;  but  these 
terms  are  more  prombly  to  be  traced  the  arrangements 
in  the  Inns  of  Clourt  [See  Barristkr  aL  I  Inns  or  Court.] 
Prisoners  are  also  brought  for  trial  to  the  same  place ;  and 
hence  the  practice  arose  of  addressing  them  as  the  '  pri- 
soners at  the  bar.'  The  term  bar  is  similarly  applied  in 
the  bouses  of  parliament  to  tbe  breaat-bigh  partititai  which 
^videa  from  tiM  body  of  tbe  respective  bonsesa  apace  near 
the  door,'  bmnd  wbidi  none  but  tbe  members  and  elerka 
are  admitted.  To  tbeie  bara  witneaaea  and  persons  who 
have  been  ordered  into  cuatody  for  hrMdiea  ot  privilege  are 
hrongbt ;  and  ootinaet  atond  dure  when  admitted  to  plead 
before  the  levaotiveho^soa.  TheComi^^^^  d|t^or 
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«t  tbe  Home  «f  Lords  to  hear  the  ling'i  ipeedi  at  the 
openliw  knd  ^e  of  a  session. 

BAK.  a  lann  town  in  the  prorinee  of  Bahar  nt  Hindustan. 
This  town  is  ouilt  on  tbe  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  is 
situated  in  35<*  JB'  N.  lat..and  85^46'  E  tong.  The  hoiaes 
in  Bar  are  estimated  to  amount  to  9000  in  namher:  tfa^ 
are  ill  built,  and  the  whole  town  presents  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance.  Bar  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  (Hamilton's 
Matt  Ivdia  Oazeiteer.) 

BAR,  the  name  of  three  towns  in  France  of  some  non- 
sequence,  dislinguiahed  from  each  other  by  the  names  of 
the  riyers  on  which  they  lie.  They  are  Bar  tur-Aube,  Bar- 
tw  Omain,  otherwise  Bar-le  Due,  and  Bar~sur- Seine. 

BAR-suR-Anns  is  on  the  right  or  north-east  bank  of  the 
Aube,  and  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  B^e,  125  miles  E.S,E. 
of  Paris,  and  30  miles  E.  of  Troves,  the  eapttal  of  tbe  de- 
partment. 4S°  15'  N.  kt.,  4°  41'  B.  long.  It  is  an  antient 
town,  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a  tolerabhr  steep  and  high 
mo'jBtain,  br  which  it  is  commanded,  and  sttetcliing  agree- 
ably alon^  the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  Bar  was  a  place  of  more  importance  in  former  times. 
Four  faire  were  held  in  the  year,  to  which  merchants  re- 
sorted from  diffiirent  parts  of  Europe.  There  were  separate 
quarters  in  the  town  distinguished  as  the  Hollanders' 
quarter,  the  Germans'  quarter,  the  quarter  of  tbe  men  of 
Lorraine,  &c.  The  Jews  also  were  established  here,  and 
had  a  handsome  synagoene.  At  present  the  trade  of  the 
place  is  in  the  wines  of  the  neighbourhood,  woollen  and 
Dempen  cloth,  serge,  hosiery,  and  paper.  These  goods  are 
conveyed  to  Paris  partly  by  the  Anbe  (which,  however,  is 
not  navinble  above  Ama-snr- Aohe,  sane  hrty  miles  below 
Bar),  and  the  Seine.  The  manufiusturee  are  nails,  buttons, 
tiles,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  Several  yean  since 
a  plan  was  formed  for  rendering  the  upper  part  of  die  Anbe 
nHvigable,  and  for  prolonging  the  communication,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  to  the  sources  of  the  Seine.  (Dupin,  Foreet 
ProducHvet  de  la  Firance).  The  church  at  Bar  was  col- 
legiate.   The  population  in  1832  was  3890. 

On  the  mountain  at  the  loot  of  which  Bar  stands  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  which  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals,  or  rather  by  the  Huns,  and  to  which  some 
have  given  the  name  of  Florence ;  hut  others  assert  tbe 
ruins  to  have  been  only  those  of  a  fort,  for  which,  however, 
they  appear  too  extensive.  The  whole  are  surrounded  by  a 
doable  ditch,  now  half  filled  up,  but  which  seems  to  have 
been  very  deep.  Upon  tbe  same  mountain  there  was,  in 
■ftor  times,  a  priory  called  after  St.  (Serraaiq  or  German  us 
(martyred  by  the  ferocious  Atttla).  who  asmted  in  building 
the  chureh  of  tbe  priory.  In  this  church  hia  remains  were 
deposited. 

Under  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  princes,  Bar- 
sur-Aube  belonged  to  the  crown.  When  the  third  race 
(that  of  Hugues  Capet)  came  to  the  throne,  it  was  under  its 
own  counts,  but  was  re-united  to  the  crown  with  the  rest  of 
Champagne.  Philip  V,  (le  Lmg)  sold  it,  but  the  inha- 
bitants repurchased  it  that  it  might  not  lose  its  title  of  royal 
town,  and  it  was  re-united  to  the  royal  domains  upon  con- 
'  dition  that  it  should  neither  be  sold  nor  alienated. 

Bar-sur-Aube  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture.  Its  arron- 
dissemenl  contains,  according  to  some  authorities,  560  square 
mtlea,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  popuhuioa  of  40.112  persons. 
Tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  town  yields  pretty  good  wine, 
{Dictionnain  Vmvgrtd  da  la  Fraiie»\  Sxpilly,  A'cMorr- 
mdre  dt*  Oaulea,  &c) 

During  the  mvasion  of  France  bv  the  allied  tanaa  in 
1814,  a  severe  contlicl  took  place  at  Bu^r-Aabo,  hut  it 
was  not  followed  by  any  decisive  results. 

Bar  svR-ORitAm,  otherwise  Ba.r-li-Ddc,  la  situated  on 
the  river  Omain  (a  tributary  of  the  Mame),  162  miles  east 
of  Paris  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route  through  Meaux, 
Chdlons-sur-MariM,  Vitry-sur-Mame^  and  St.  Dizier.  4^ 
4r  N.  tat.,  W  E.  long.  It  ia  tbo  eapttal  of  the  depart- 
ment of  tbe  Meuse. 

In  tbe  tenth  oe  mrj  Frederick,  Duke  of  Mosellana,  or 
Upper  Lornine.  and  brother-in-law  of  Hugues  or  Hugh 
Gapet,  built  a  fi)rtre8S  to  defend  Lorraine  from  the  inour- 
iions  of  the  pKiple  of  Champagne.  To  this  castle  the  name 
of  Bamm  (barrier)  waa  given,  firom  its  situation  an  the 
frontiei  and  the  purpose  of  iu  erection ;  it  became  Uie 
nucleus  of  the  town  of  Bar.  This  castle  was  subsequently 
enlarged ;  but  a  gnat  part  of  it  was  destn^ed  bv  fire  in 
IM0.  aitd  a  ftutliar  part  waa  denulUwd  in  1670  by  order  of 
LouiaXIV. 


Bar  naea  m  tho  aidoorft  hill, and  is  dirliMtalDat 

upper  and  lover  town  t  the  former  was,  previous  to  the  IU> 
volution,  occupied  almost  oxrlusively  by  the  noblesse ;  but 
these  emigratfld  in  a  body  (m  matte),  and  the  uppar  town 
seemed  ibr  awhile  deserted.  In  this  upper  town,  or  rather 
on  the  declivity  a  little  below  it,  but  commanding  tbe  lower 
town,  are  the  remains  of  the  castle  above  mentioned,  having 
in  front  of  them  an  open  space,  from  which  is  an  abrupt 
descent  to  the  lower  town.  Tbe  loww  town  is  the  seat  of 
trade,  and  is  more  extensive  than  the  upper  town,  stretoh- 
ing  under  the  bills  along  the  river ;  the  street  of  tbe  tan- 
ners may  be  considered  handsome.  A  channd  cut  from  the 
river  conveys  the  water  to  several  tanneries  and  mills ; 
and  there  are  three  stone  bridges  over  the  Omain,  which 
passes  through  the  town.  ^^pUly,  Dietiomtaira  det 
QtuUn.  fce..  1762.)  Tboro  am  fbw  vestigea  of  tbe  fbrtiA. 
cations  remaining. 

Before  the  Freneh  Revelation  there  were  many  rehgtoos 
esiablishmente  »t  Bar-le-Dnc.  There  were  two  coll^iiata 
churches,  that  of  St  Maxe  or  Maxime  (Maximas)  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  open  spaee  in  front  of  tbe  castle,  which 
separates  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and  that  of  St. 
Pierre  (St.  Peler)  in  the  upper  town.  Of  these  churches 
that  of  St.  Maxime  is  the  most  ornamented ;  that  of  St. 
Pierre  contains  a  remarkable  piece  of  sculpture,  a  body  in  a 
state  of  decay,  represented  with  frightful  truth.  It  is  on  the 
tomb  of  a  Prince  of  Orstnge  (who  was  killed  at  the  siege  of 
St.  Disier  in  1 544),  brought  fhxn  the  church  of  St.  Maxime ; 
and  is  the  work  of  a  sculptor  of  the  aiztesmth  century, 
Ligier  Richier,  several  ai  whose  works  adorn  the  church 
last  mentioned.  Besidea  these  two  churcbea  there  wera 
monaateries  of  Carmelitca  and  ef  tlie  Annuneiatos,  alan  a 
chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  Fux,  in  the  upper  tows ;  and  in 
the  lower  town  were  the  monaateriea  cS  the  Angnatina  and 
of  the  monks  of  St.  Antlumy,  a  monastery  of  St  Claire,  and 
a  priory  Notre  Dame.  In  tbe  town  <x  suburbs  were  esta- 
blishments of  Capuchins,  Minima,  of  tbe  sbters  of  St 
Cbaries,  and  of  Charity.  Tbe  sisters  of  St.  Charles  had 
chai^  of  the  hospital  of  Bar,  fiHmeriy  in  tha  hands  of  the 
Benedictines,  and  afterwards  of  the  monks  of  St  Antony. 

Bar-le-Duc  is  celebrated  fcr  its  sweetmeats ;  it  mannflu' 
tares  a  great  deal  of  cotton  yam,  also  aome  woollen  oloths  and 
stufb,  hosiery,  laces,  hats,  gloves,  and  leather.  Many  of  tha 
cotton  works  are  moved  by  water,  and  one  at  least  by  steam. 
The  river  is  navinble,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  bnsinesa 
dona  in  forwarding,  by  water  carriage,  the  produce  of  tbo 
neighbouring  Iron  woriu,  the  wines  of  the  district  and  tbe 

Silanka  of  oak  and  fir  which  eome  iWmi  the  noighbonrinff 
ivosts,  and  are  floated  down  tho  stream.  Tberaaresomedy»* 
houses  at  Bar-le-Duc   Tbe  population  in  1832  waa  19.496. 

The  arrondiaaemont<^Bar>M-Duo  comprehends  aspaee  of 
56d  square  miles,  and  contained,  in  1832,  a  popolatim  of 
82,(34.  (Expilly,  Z)tc/tfo«Muifr»  dst  Qaulet;  Uietionmtin 
Univert^  da  la  FroMe;  Vovaggt  t»  R-anet  depuit  177a» 
jutqu'h  18  7 ;  Malte  Brun,  &o.) 

For  an  account  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  see  Barrois,  Lb. 
BAR-avR-SxiNB.  a  town  in  the  department  of  Aube,  on 
tbe  road  from  Paris  through  Troyes  to  D^on,  119  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Paris,  and  IS  miles  8.B.  of  Troyea.  It  is  on  tb» 
left  bank  of  the  Seine  (from  which  it  takea  ita  distin<^vw 
appellatinn)  just  below  the  iunction  of  the  Onrce  with  that 
river.   48°7'^N.  lat.,4°22'E.tong. 

Thia  small  place  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  bill,  which 
sbeltets  it  on  the  weat ;  it  extends  eastward  to  the  Sdne^ 
which,  however,  ia  not  navigably  and  does  not  become  ao 
tillitrtaehes Troyea severalmilesbelowBar^uT-Seine,  Tb* 
town  ia  well  built,  and  there  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge  over 
the  river.  The  promenades  are  agreeable,  especially  that  akmnf 
the  Seine.  The  population  is  small,  l»ving  been,  in  1831. 
only  2269 ;  and  toe  chief  trade  carried  on  is  in  tbe  produets 
of  the  neighbouring  country ;  com,  provisions,  cattle,  and  the 
wines  of  tbe  Riceys,  three  towns  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
was  fbrmerly  celebrated  for  its  cutlery,  but  this  bnnch  of  trude 
has  been  given  up.  Paper  ia  made  at  Vilieneuve,  in  th* 
vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  ot  a  sub-prafect,  whoM 
orronditsement  oontalned,  in  1B32.  a  population  of  tlAff, 
and  comprehends  648  square  miles. 

Bar-atw-Seine  was  finrmerly  a  much  mora  eonriderahl* 
place ;  but  it  suflered  severely  in  the  contest  between  tha 
French  and  Bnglish,  in  die  reign  of  Edwaid  III.  of  Bi^nd. 
In  this  war.  in  1369,  it  was  burned,  and  more  Ibu  9do 
good  bonaaa  destroyed.  Aeoording  to  inne  aecounta,  it  wu 
alio  taken  and  paiagai  is  |4asan^^^JM^  tette 
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Rmlaliaii  it  flnnlMiMtl »  ooQmiS  of  Ibtein  or  lUmU- 
rita  inoDkt.  and  a  nunnery  of  UreutiDea;  alao  an  hoBpital. 
the  H&UL  Oieu,  wiLh  twelve  bedt :  U  posMMed  the  rig  lit  of 
■Modinff  depntiei  to  the  StataB-General  of  Burf^ndy. 

Tiiere  wan  fi)riacrty  a  fortma  on  tlie  hill  fbr  the  protec- 
tioo  of  the  town,  but  it  was  rased  by  the  inhabitants  iu  1596. 
On  the  same  hiU  was  a  ebapel,  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
wniiteenth  century,  in  which  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
Mid  to  have  been  found  in  an  old  oak  in  a  wood  a  short  dis- 
tsnoe  from  the  town,  lliis  image  drov  great  crowds  of 
the  neighbouring  peasantry  together. 

Bvaor-Seine  was  the  capital  of  asmallooantyoftfaesame 
name  in  Burgundy.  There  is  an  iron  mine,  and  a  quarry 
of  eueUont  awtUe  atRiel  laa  Eaux.  in  the  iw^(bbQurhood. 

lihe  oounty  of  Bar  was  nndar  id  own  oounia  till  1S93, 
lAen  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Thibuit.  Count  of  Cham' 
MpH^  It  came  by  marriaga  to  Philip  IV.  (fe  AeQ  of 
Fnata;  was  ceded  in  1435  by  Charles  VII.  to  the  Duke  of 
Buifundy ;  and  was  again  anneiied  to  the  domains  of  the 
eiewtt  by  Louis  XI.  It  iubsequently  passed  to  the  houses 
«f  BoiirtMKi,  Montpensier,  and  Orleans.  (Expilly.  Die- 
tiomaire  disa  Gaulet,  &c. ;  JJiattonmtin  Uaivtriei  de  ia 
Framee.  &o.> 

BA'RABA.  or  BARABINSKAJA  STEP.   Eastward . 
sf  the  Ekateiinenburg  hne  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  be-  . 
twaen  the  banksof  the  Irtycbe.or Irtish,  and  the Obv, which 
rirers  bound  it  on  the  north,  west,  and  east,  whilst  the  Altai 
mage  skirts  it  on  the  south,  lies  the  immense  level,  extend- 
jug  neady  300  miles  from  west  to  easU  and  40(1  milaa  fiom 
Bvth  to  aoadi.  whieh  ia  known  by  the  name  of  the  Baraba, 
er  BarabiDBky  Slap.  It  forms  nearly  Uw  whole  southern 
portion  of  tbe  Russiaa  proTinee  of  ToboUlt.  and  part  of  the 
aauth'western  districts  of  the  adijoining  province  of  Tomsk, 
and  is  eoDjeetured  by  some  writers  to  Dava  been  in  remoter  , 
ages  a  bed  of  the  ocean.   This  great  expanse  of  flats  is  | 
ia  msny  parte  fertile,  but  full  of  swamps  and  salt  lakea,  the  | 
latter  of  which  IXibell  reports  to  become  low  in  dry  seasons,  i 
when  their  waters  are  so  poisonous  that  aumbera  of  horses  \ 
and  cattle  die  by  drinking  of  them.   Tbe  Uba  and  Itkui , 
are  the  largest  oC  these  lakes.    Tbe  Baraba  is  alM>  watered 
by  tbe  Tan,  Om,  Tartas.  Tshaus,  and  Tur,  as  well  as  inter-  ^ 
apersed  with  forests  of  firs  and  birches,  owing  to  which,  in 
■ooe  p«ie,  Cochrane  tells  us, '  it  exhibits  park  scenery.'  He 
^sks,  likewise,  of  the  oentral  districts  of  the  step  aa  *  pre- 
■aoting  a  good  deal  of  cultivation,  whieh  increases  towards 
Ibe  wast.   TIm  aoil  is  considered  so  One  that  it  reeists  the 
cold  ia  a  Bora  than  ordinary  degree.   Considering,  too,  tbe 
■orthem  aitnalion  of  the  Barabinsky  Step,  the  exrossive 
ligoar  ^  tbe  climate,  which  forty  years  ago  was  deemed 
noinhabitable,  and  the  various  olwtacles  which  opposed  a^- 1 
eoltura,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  great  praiM  is  oue  both  to 
tbe  goterament  and  colonists.    At  present  probably  there 
ia  twa  dauj^er  in  trarersini;  it  than  any  ottiar  part  of  the  I 
Rosnan  empire.*    Those  colonists  were  at  firat  recruits  and  , 
exiles  whom  tba  fertility  of  tbe  soil  prompted  the  Empress 
Catharine  to  settle  upon  It  in  the  year  1 764  ;  and  they  and 
their  sueeassors  have  cultivated  it  to  so  much  advantage, 
tlttt  farms  and  villages  have  sprung  up  where.  Dobell  aaya, 
'there  was  acaroely  the  trace  of  a  human  footstep.*    It  is  , 
frionBally  inbabiied,  howevtrr,  by  the  Barabinses,  a  semi- 
MMadie  nam,  of  Tartar  descent,  many  of  whom  have  the 
lit  bee,  snail  and  elongated  eye,  luive  ears,  and  black  hair 
4f  the  Kalmuck  tribe.   Their  numbers  arc  estimated  at 
aeuly  S0.00O,  w,  according  to  the  usage  of  tbe  country,  at 
bateasB  SOUO  and  6000  wwa  and  quivere,  i.  «.  fuIWgrown 
tbeir  religious  tenets,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
eawtits  to  Cbristiani^,  are  thoae  of  Moliammcdanidm- 
laeiater  they  live  in  wooden  huta.  but  in  summer  they 
*udcr  from  i^ane  to  place  with  their  flocks  and  herds  (for 
Ibe  ttep  abounds  in  good  pastures),  pitching  their  jurtes,  or 
(niaof  felt,  or  erecting  a  covering  of  rushes  for  temporary 
Aelter.   Few  of  them  are  above  comparative  indigence, 
thay  lire  upon  tbe  produce  of  their  cattle,  or  by  Ashing  on 
k  Ukv.  and  partially  by  cultivating  the  soil.   In  the  cen- 
tal put  of  the  atep.  Cochrane  observes,  *  horses,  goats,  sheep. 
*A am  anpeaurwd  very  abundant;  bews  and  wolves  abound 
•  4c  D^ibourbood.  and  approach  the  villaasB  so  olose  as 
'fee   alarm  tbe  penple ;  bogs,  fowle,  and  uucks  are  seen 
^"0%  about  the  villages,  in  all  of  which  -there  are  farra- 
INl  He  is  here  speaking  of  the  parts  which  have  been 
*ili^ni;  ud  to  this  nqrart  we  may  add  from  Dobell.  that 
'Aehaaiioa  this at«p  are  small  in  appearaaoe, resembling 
fXKil  Aa  Yahnt*^  bqt  fiill  of  sprit  and  vigour,  and  then 


fii  no  part  of  Sibsiia  wimo  one  is  aouwted  wfOi  lo  nneli 
swiftness  as  over  Baraba.  We  made,  whibt  on  it.  fkom  905 
to  280vnau  (170  to  US  miles)  in  fonr-and-twenty  hours, 
stopping  twice  a  day.  an  hour  and  more  at  each  time.'  Pike 
are  taken  in  large  quantiti^  in  the  lakea,  and  after  being 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  exported  to  the  adjorning  provinces. 
The  step  contains  seven  volastes,  or  places  with  markets, 
and  twenty-four  villaffes. 

BARA'BRA,  or  BERA'BERA,  is  the  general  name  by 
which  the  natives  of  Nubia  are  designated  in  Egypt, 
although  in  their  own  country  they  call  themselves  by  the 
names  of  Nouba,  Kenous,  &c.,  according  to  their  respective 
tribes.  The  word  Ber&bera.  says  Burckhardt,  is  the  plural 
of  BMieri,  and  apparently  derived  from  Barber,  the  nunc  of 
a  Wadi  or  dtatnjt  of  Upper  Nubia,  situated  on  Uie  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  below  the  eonfluenee  of  the  Atbara,  v)A 
about  the  18th  degree  of  N.  lat.  The  distriet  of  Berber 
oompriass  four  villages— Ankbeyre,  Gos  el  Souk,  Goz  d 
Funnye,  and  El  Haua.  *  Tbe  Egyptians,  seeing  traders  of 
the  same  complexion  coming  both  from  Berber  and  from 
Ibrim,  have  applied  the  aame  name  to  both  people.* 
(Burckhardt's  TrweU  in  Subia.)  The  inhabitanta  of 
Berber  are  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Meyrefab,  which  tribe 
inhabits  several  other  districts  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
chief  of  the  Meyrefabi^,  called  Mek  (an  abbreviation  of 
Melek  or  king),  is,  or  rather  was,  in  Burckhardt's  lime, 
appointed  from  among  themMlves  by  the  king  of  Sennaar. 
Cailliaud,  in  his  Voyage  d  Meroe,  falU  into  the  misuke  of 
oalling  Bar&bras  or  Barbarins  exclusively  the  people  of 
Lower  Nubia,  who  are  nearest  E^ypt.  in  eoatr»distinction 
to  thoae  of  Barbar  or  Berber,  the  district  already  meuticnied 
in  Upper  Nubia.  Ha  says  that  Barbar  is  a  generic  name, 
and  that  Baribra  is  on  the  nortbera  frontiers  of  Barbar. 
But  in  these  matters  the  statements  of  Cailliaud  are  very 
loose,  Hnd  hia  information,  although  valuable  in  other 
respeciB,  must  be  oooaiderad  aa  inferior  in  aecuraey  to  VoBt 
of  Burokhardt. 

The  four  vitlagea  of  Berber  are  all  about  half  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  Nile,  and  are  situated  in  the  sandy  desert  on 
the  borders  of  the  arable  soil.  The  houses  are  built  of 
mud  or  of  sun-baked  bricks.  Each  habitation  conaiats  of  a 
large  yard,  round  which  are  the  apartments,  all  on  the 
ground  floor.  Two  of  the  apartments  are  generally  inho^ 
oiled  by  the  &mily ;  a  third  serves  for  a  atom  room ;  a 
fourth  for  the  reception  of  strangers ;  and  a  fifth  ia  often 
occupied  by  public  womoi,  of  whom  there  ia  agnat  number 
in  Berber.  The  rooma  have  aeldom  more  than  one  snail 
window ;  the  doors  have  wooden  locka  and  keys,  as  in 
Egypt.  The  chief  article  of  furaitiue  is  a  sofa  or  bedstead, 
the  seat  of  which  is  made  either  of  reeds  or  of  thin  stripes 
of  ox  leather.  The  honoured  stranirer  has  alwaya  one  of 
these  sofas  tea  his  accommodation.  Mats  made  of  reeds'ave 
spread  in  the  other  rooms ;  and  over  these  the  natives 
spread  at  night  a  carpet  loade  of  pieces  of  leather  sewed 
together,  on  which  they  sleep.  Tm  common  articles  of 
food  are  dhourra,  milk,  and  butter.  The  women  prepare 
the  intoxicating  drink  called  bousa,  which  ia  made  of  fer- 
mented highly-leavened  dhourra  bread.  The  people  of 
Berber  rear  a  large  quantity  of  oattie  which  they  pasture  in 
winter  «id  s|mag  in  the  mountains  of  their  neighbours  the 
Bishareen,  who  liva  eastward  of  Berber,  towaraa  the  Red 
Sea,  Berber  is  a  (Hineipal  mart  fbr  the  trade  of  Sennaar 
and  other  southern  countries  with  Egypt,  as  the  caravans 
pass  through  it.  Biany  of  the  Berber  people  visit  Egypt 
for  the  pui^KMO  of  trade.  They  are  a  nandsome  race,  of  a 
dark  red-brown  colour ;  the  men  are  taller  and  stronger 
than  tbe  Egyptians.  Burckbardt  gives  a  very  bad  account 
of  their  morals.  Berber  was  occupied  in  1 82 1 ,  like  the  rest 
of  Nubia,  by  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  under  whose 
power  it  now  remains.    [Sec  Nubia.] 

BARAHAT,the  modern  capital  ol  the  Rajah  of  Gurwal, 
is  situated  on  the  north-west  hank  of  the  Ganges  in  Northern 
Hindustan,  in  30°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  22'  E.  long.  This 
town  sufibred  very  severely  in  18U3  from  an  earthquake,  in 
whieh  SOU  of  the  inhabitante  were  killed.  The  effects  of 
this  dtaaster  are  still  visible,  although  the  place  is  now  in  a 
much  mors  flourishing  condition  than  it  exnibited  for  many 
years  after  the  eaiihquake.  It  was  described,  in  1815,  as 
having  not  a  dozen  houses  standing  in  a  properly  habitable 
condition,  and  as  being  almost  buried  in  a  jungle  of  rank 
weeds.  At  a  bend  of  the  river,  a  short  distance  below  Ba- 
rahat.  is  a  hanging  bridge  of  rop^  over  which  is  the  direct 
road  to  Snrinagur,  the  former  capital  oLAbo  provinee,  IVoni 
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whkih  it  ii  distant  4S  a  ilea  in  tlw  diieetion  of  NJ*I.W. 
The  nativei  who  make  the  pi1grinia{{e  to  Gangoutri,  in  the 
Himalaya  mountaiiu,  where  the  Oangea  flnt  appean,  are 
■reuiitoineil  to  make  some  stay  at  Barahat.  (Hamilton't 
Ea*t  India  QazeVeer.) 

RARALIPTON.    [See  Syllooish] 

BARANTSCHINSK  or  BARANTSCHINSKOI 
ZAVOD.  a  mininif  town  in  the  Rui^sian  government  of 
Permia.  on  the  western  side  of  the  great  metuliferous  chain 
of  the  Ural  Hoontaina,  eommonly  called  the  Bkaterinen- 
bu^  chain :  it  ia  Htnated  on  the  Targil,  and  within  the 
Farmian  einle  of  Vercb(^iia*  which,  aooording  to  Georgi. 
lies  between  57**  50'  and  6 1°  N.  lat.  and  96**  3IK  ud  60°  Si/ 
E.  lonR.  TIm  iron-mines  near  this  place,  to  which  it  is 
indebt^  far  ito  prosperity,  belong  to  the  crown,  and  were 
opened  in  1 74S ;  tlwy  employ  utM)  heau-workmen,  having 
otltem  labouring  under  them :  the  onw  yield  from  twenty- 
five  to  sixty  per  nent.  of  pure  metal ;  and  their  annual  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  3750  tons  of  nw,  and  190  tons  of 
mallenble  iron. 

BARANY A,  a  province  (eomtVd/)  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  lying  between  4ft°  33'  and 
46°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  17°  40^  and  19  E.  long.,  bounded  on 
the  8i>uth  by  the  Drave,  on  the  east  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
north  by  the  circles  of  Siimeg  ur  Somqry,  and  Tolna,  and 
OD  the  west  by  part  of  the  finmer  of  those  circles.  It 
eontaina  about  I93u  aquare  miles,  and  presents  an  agree- 
able alternation  of  bills  and  valleys  in  the  northern  and 
nUUnd  districta,  from  iho  numerous  arm's  of  the  Styrian 
range  by  which  it  is  interitcted  in  tbiwe  quarters:  the 
vale  of  Ftinf kirchen  in  particular  is  a  deliKhtful  country. 
There  is  a  range  (A  heights  also  in  the  east  ol'  Baranva, 
atretching  between  Monostar  and  the  Danube,  to  which 
the  name  of  SzoUos  has  been  given,  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  \ineyards  on  their  acclivities.  The  plains 
below  Ihem,  as  well  as  those  about  Muh'its  and  the  large 
swampy  island  of  M  ih&ts  or  Margitta,  which  is  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Danube,  and  comprehended  in  this  circle, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  levels  in  Hunsary.  The 
'•outh-easteriwnost  part  of  Baranya,  more  partirailarly  that 
portion  of  it  which  lies  next  the  confluence  of  the  L^nube 
and  Drave,  it  covered  with  morasses.  Independently  of 
tbese  gnat  rivers,  the  protinee  derives  unu-h  advantage 
ftom  the  waters  of  the  Karaaitza  and  Okar  or  Okor,  the 
fiirmar  of  which  flows  sonihwardH  to  Lnts.  and  thence  takes 
a  mMth-easterly  direction  until  it  falls  into  the  Danube 
near  Batina ;  the  tatter,  which  is  ultimately  called  the 
Oravitca,  runs  westward  in  a  line  nearly  paraflel  with  the 
Drave,  and  is  flrequently  lost  among  the  fwamps  which  it 
orosses.  In  rrder  to  draw  off  the  waters  which  inundate 
the  lands  adjoining  the  Karasitza,  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe- 
Teschen,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  thchO  parts, 
made  a  canal  twenty-two  miles  in  length,  and  from  sixty 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  in  width,  l>y  which  he  reco- 
vered abiive  8000  acres  of  pasture- ground.  The  natural 
femlity  of  Baranya  roodors  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
r^iona  in  Hungary.  Liehtenstem,  indeed,  tells  us,  that 
out  of  its  whole  surfltce  of  1.228,80U  acres,  the  quanti^ 
turned  to  acooant,  even  in  the  ^ear  1790,  waa  1,049,30u 
acres,  ofwhieh  BS.9tO  were  occupied  by  vineyards ;  and  we 
leam  from  another  source  that  458,970  are  cultivated  as 
arable  land.  The  climate,  with  the  exception  of  tliat  of  the 
swampy  districts,  is  said  to  be  healthy  :  but  the  winds  and 
weather  are  liable  to  great  variations.  Baranya  grows 
excellent  wheat  and  most  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as 
much  tobanco ;  but  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  which  waa 
attempted  a  lew  years  ago  with  some  success,  has  been 
abandoned.  It  produces  considerable  quantities  both  uf 
red  and  white  wines :  of  these,  the  sort  produced  on  the 
Villany  soil,  north  of  SiklAs,  is  much  prized  by  the  epicun^ 
ef  Vienna ;  and  next  to  it,  the  growths  of  Budoly,  Kis- 
lUu,  and  Funfkirchen.  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are 
abundant ;  a  plentiful  supply  of  timber  is  obttined  from 
380,000  acres  at  woodland,  on  which  the  oak  predominates ; 
of  the  Aniits  which  it  produces,  many  alnird  palatable 
wine ;  it  yields  sweet  chestnuts,  and  asparagus  grows  in  a 
wild  state.  Its  woods  afford  immense  crops  of  acKRUS,  by 
which  thousands  of  swine  are  maintained ;  it  is  well  pro- 
vided with  homed  cattle,  but  scantily  with  sheep;  the 
breed  of  horses,  partioulariy  that  of  the  Moh&ts  Island,  ia 
•mall  but  mettlesome ;  and  the  Danube  and  other  rivers 
afford  flsh  in  abundance,  among  which  the  carp,  pika,  and 
•MifBD       n«t  not«4>    Tm  miasnl  piodiHtiana  of 


Baranya  cwuist  of  limestonei,  marble,  porphyry,  miU-elones 
slate,  alum,  and  ooals ;  the  coals  are  raued  near  Fiinf 
kirrben,  Korol6,  and  Vasas.  Sume  glass  is  manufactured. 
The  population,  which  was  183,243  in  1787, 193,(13  in  I80S. 
and  213,573  in  li!i-.^8,  is  estimated  at  present  at  225,000* 
of  these  about  170,000  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  about 
22  000  Proie-tants;  the  remainder  are  about  150"  Jews  and 
Greeks.  Baranya  is  divided  into  six  cireles,  viz.— Funf- 
kirclien  (with  the  chief  town  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  the  same  name— in  Hungarian,  'Pecs'},  St  Loriats 
(chief  town  fit.  Kiraly),  Sikl6s  (chief  town  same  name), 
Baranyav&r  (Bally),  Uoh&ts  (ehtef  town  same  name),  and 
Metvea  (Petsvir).  It  contains  one  free  town,  11  niarket> 
towns,  341  villages,  and  32  predia,  or  independent  fanning 
colonies.  The  town  and  domain  of  Bellye,  which  extends 
over  an  area  of  305  >4uare  miles,  and  has  28,0U0  inhabi- 
tants located  in  35  villages,  &c.,  and  on  the  improvement 
of  which  its  late  po>sesBor,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Teschen, 
expended  considerable  sums  of  money,  now  belongs  to  the 
Ar<-hdtike  Charles ;  several  colonies  of  Germans  have  been 
settled  upon  Uuh  pro|>erly.  particuliLrly  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
beautiful  villatre  uf  Albertsilorf ;  and  ibe  esteemed  red  wine 
*  Villany'  ix  grown  near  a  village  upon  it,  from  which  the 
name  is  derivifd.  A  Roman  tou  n,  supposeil  to  have  beea 
Quadnburgum,  is  said  to  have  stood  on  or  near  the  site  uf 
Baan,  on  tlie  northern  side  of  the  Sxolios,  where  ruins 
buildings,  vases,  and  carved  stone-work  with  Roman  inaerip- 
tiona,  amongst  which  tlie  name  of  Quadiiburgum  oocura, 
have  been  discovered.  Nt-ar  Batina  on  tbe  Danube,  w  here 
the  Aureus  Mons  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated,  a  num- 
ber of  Rum<in  and  Turkish  coins  have  been  li  .enise  fuuiut 

BARAS  KHO  rUN,  or  BARS  KHOTAN  (un  D  An 
ville's  Map  of  ike  Chi'nw  hmpire  called  Par  Hotun;  on 
Grimm's  At/ua  of  Alia  Para  Koiuni,  the  city  of  the  ligeta, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  large  tiwn  on  the  banks  of  the  Kherbu 
or  Khenjolun,  in  the  country  of  the  Mongols ;  they  lie 
according  to  Father  Gerbillon.  tbe  only  Eun>pean  who  ever 
visited  them,  in  iS^  N.  lat..  and  1 13°  42'  E.  long.  When 
this  traveller  passed  the  river  near  these  ruins,  they  con- 
sisted of  extensive  remains  of  mud  walls,  and  two  pyra- 
mids in  a  stale  of  decay.  Du  Haldo  tlioutfht  that  tbe  town 
bad  been  built  by  the  great  emperor  Kublai ;  but  the 
German  tranalator  of  the  wanang  Ssetsen,  or  the  histmy  of 
the  Mongola,  suppoeea  witli  more  reason,  that  this  town  waa 
built  about  the  mid^e  of  the  fbuneenlh  i^iitury,  when  tba 
desoendanis  of  Tsbenkis  khan  were  expelleil  from  China 
and  retreated  to  their  antient  territories,  tbe  great  desert  ot 
Gobi.  At  that  time  tbe  Kbagan,  or  Monsol  Emperor 
Toghon  Timur,  gathered  the  Mongols  who  had  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  Sie  Chinese,  and  after  uniting  them  with 
those  who  had  remained  in  the  desert,  erected  this  town  as 
the  future  seat  of  their  empire,  and  himself  died  there  in 
137U.  At  that  time  it  was  an  extensive  town,  nearly  seven 
miles  in  cireum&rence.  Nothing  certain  is  known  re- 
specting its  destruction.  Timur's  son  transferred  the  seat 
of  the  empire  to  the  antient  town  of  Karakorum,  farther  to 
the  west ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the  internal 
wars  which  in  the  flfteenth  century  divided  the  Mongols, 
seem  to  have  brought  about  its  abandonncnt  and  final 
destruction.  It  appears  to  have  reoeived  the  name  of. '  The 
City  of  tbe  Tigers^  from  the  roaring  of  these  animals,  which 
was  conndered  a  favourable  prugnostu)  by  the  Uungola. 
(DuHalde;  Ritters's  ^Ina.) 

BARATIE'R,  JOHN  PHILIP,  bom  in  January,  1721, 
at  Schwabach,  in  the  Margraviate  of  Ansbacb,  was  the 
turn  of  Francis  Baratier,  pastor  of  the  French  Protestant 
Chureh  of  Schwabach.  His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  much 
information,  devoted  all  his  leisure  time  to  his  sun's  educa~ 
tion.  which  he  oonducted  not  as  a  task,  but  as  an  ainuae- 
ment.  At  four  years  of  age  the  child  spoke  Latin  with  hia 
father,  French  with  his  mother,  and  German  with  tbe  houae 
servant.  Books  of  prints,  with  the  ezplanatkins  in  tliese  dif- 
ferent languwes,  were  put  into  his  hands,  which  lie  trana- 
lated  without  having  teamed  anything  of  grammar.  Be- 
tween fbur  and  five  years  of  agene  bmtan  to  study  Greek, 
and  in  fifteen  months  was  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  in 
that  language,  and  to  translate  them  into  Latin.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  sixth  year  he  began  Hebrew,  in  tbe  study  of 
which  be  spent  three  years.  He  then  plunged  into  Rab- 
binical litenture,  and  read  with  great  avidity  the  hooka  of 
the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists,  commentators,  &e.  At  nine 
veart  of  age  he  made  a  dietiimary  of  the  most  difficult  Ho 
farpw  lind  l!h«ldBis  woldi.  Ha  not^  undertook  the  tnoai^ 
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lioii  of  Um  travelt  of  B«n|j*min  of  Tudela,  a  Hcbrcir  writer 
•f  the  twelfth  century.  Two  Latin  traniilariutu  of  this  work, 
one  by  Alias  Muntanus  and  he  other  by  Coiutantin  Lem- 
pereor,  X^i^den,  i633,  were  found  to  be  incurrect  Baratier 
viola  hb  in  Fmieh,and  added  to  it  copiouM  nous,  andeii^ht 
'ffiwrtitinni  at  the  end.  which  ate  more  tnteroscinK  tlian 
the  leil  itaelC  Tba  sntyecta  of  tbm  diiMrtatMiu  are  the 
ftUDViDK:— I.  'On  the  penon  of  Beqjamin  and  on  hii 
woifc.'  Baratier  u  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Bei^janrin  did 
BSt  trmA  orer  the  eountrtee  which  be  deaeribM.  *  ftom 
Spain  unto  China,'  but  that  he  acted  merely  as  a  compiler 
of  the  accounts  he  nthered  from  others,  and  especially  from 
hit  eountrymen.  who  wwe  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
i.  Barmtier's  second  dissMtation  is  on  the  caliphs  oS  Basdad 
sod  Iheir  auoeession.  3.  On  the  goTemment  of  the  Jews 
m  JudM.  4.  On  the  authority  of  the  chieb  of  the  Jews 
sfter  tbair  dispersion  in  various  countries.  Dtisertations 
i,  <.  and  7  are  on  the  kingdoms  sad  empires  which  the 
Jews  have  pretended  that  they  possessed  in  various  parts  of 
the  world,  and  their  stories  and  romances  on  the  subjecL 
8.  On  tha  ten  tribes  ot  Israel,  and  the  place  of  their  trans- 
portaOimi.  These  are  all  eurious  suMeeta  to  be  treated  by  a 
child  eleven  years  old.  He  finished  his  work  in  ^Mut  six 
ttootbs  in  1732.  but  it  was  iwt  publiohed  tilt  1734.  in  two 
nds.  small  Svo^  Amsterdam.  After  this  Baratier  turned 
hit  attention  to  theulngical  studies,  and  especially  to  the 
Greek  Fathers  and  the  early  Councils.  Afrersome  time  he 
andertook  to  refute  Samuel  Crcllius,  a  eelebnted  Unitarian 
dirine.  who  had  written  a  book  st)  led  Artemonius.  The 
tiUe  of  Baratier's  reply  will  show  the  suliject  of  the  oontni- 
veisy : — Anti  Artemomut,  aeu  inittum  Evmgetii  S.  Johan- 
m»  Apottiili  ex  anti^uitate  eecUtuatica  wioernu  L.  M, 
Arttmoniit  Neo-Phottmani,  Criticam  mndieutum  aitfut 
iUutlrattm  ;  cut  in  _fiueaeeaSt  dutertalio  dediaiogi$  tribut, 
migo  T^tod'tret'*  tribtUis.  Nuremberg.  1735.  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, King  of  Prussia,  having  appointed  Baratier's  fatiier 
to  the  Freneh  Protestant  ehurch  at  Siattin,  tiie  family 
left  Sdiwabach  in  the  beginning  (tf  1735.  la  pauing 
through  Halle,  jnning  Baratier,  wbo^e  bme  had  long  before 
naehed  that  univerai^y,  was  made  Master  ct  Arts,  after  un- 
detgnng  an  examination  and  sustaining  a  public  disputation. 
On  bis  arrival  at  Berlin  the  king  sent  for  him.  and  was  de- 
lighted  witii  his  conversation.  He  had  him  repeatedly  at 
the  ^laoe,  and  made  him  preteots  of  books  and  money. 
The  Ro]ral  Society  of  Sciences  at  Berlin  named  Baratier 
one  <^  its  members.  The  king  urged  upon  both  father  and 
BOD  the  propriecy  of  the  latter  applying  hinuelf  to  some  re- 
golsr  pnfttsaion,  and  he  su)cgett«d  that  of  the  law.  ]  n  order 
ta  lacilitate  this  be  altered  wb  destinstion  of  the  elder  Bars* 
tirr,  and  appointed  him  to  the  French  church  of  Halle,  snd 
(Tinted  tha  eon  a  peosuxi  of  fifty  rix  dollars  a  year  during 
the  time  he  was  to  studf  at  th^  universi^.  The  family 
tbnlbra  returned  to  Halle  in  April,  1 735.  During  Uie  next 
fc«r  years  Baratier  auended  the  course*  of  the  four  lav 
yrolhsaui*  of  ciTil,  canon.  puhKe,  and  feudal  law.  He  fol. 
loved  his  legal  studies  as  a  matter  of  duty,  without  any 
psitieular  inclination  for  them,  with  the  exception  of  public 
Isw,  in  which  he  seemed  to  take  an  interest  He  at  ihe 
tame  time  found  leisure  to  pursue  hit  more  favourite  studies. 
He  bad  begun  a  '  History  of  the  Heresies  of  the  Anti 
Trinitarians.*  which  he  left  in  MS.  Several  dissertations 
iim>  on  various  aubjects  of  philolo^,  history,  and  antiqui' 
ties,  were  inserted  in  the  *  Bibliotheque  Germanique  '  The 
lut  work  he  published  was  on  the  succession  of  the  early 
UthopB  of  Rome :  Ditquuitio  Chronoiogica  de  Suecunone 
"itiiiunma  £pi$eoporum  Ronumorum,  inde  a  Petro  utque 
«d  Vietarem.  410.  Utrecht,  1740.  This  was  the  b^n- 
■ag  of  a  greet  work  whieh  he  d^gned  on  the  history  of 
tie  Btst  reoturiea  of  the  Chureh.  He  also  began  a  Htstary 
<f  the  Thirty  Yeats'  War. 

Bsrstier's  chest  was  naturaHy  weak :  a  cold  which  he 
tok  brought  on  an  obstinate  cough,  and  in  October,  1 739, 
W  ipst  blood.    He  passed  the  following  winter,  whidi  was 
imtreone,  innloora;  but  his  constitution  was  evidently 
*<nonL    In  September,  1710,  he  became  much  worse; 
^weakness  vas  extreme,  and  he  could  no  longer  read, 
v^  wai  to  him  the  greatest  privation.   On  the  5th  of 
^ionkw  be  expiiud  in  his  arm-chair,  at  the  age  of  nine* 
hn  jnn  and  eight  months.   He  had  been  long  recon- 
*^  to  the  idea  of  death,  and  looked  on  the  world  as 
apon  whieh  overy  one  was  cabled  lo  act  his  part 
■r  nj^ted  period.    He  also  felt  at  times  the  nnsatid- 
•■matwe  and  upeantintj  of  bmuui  knowMg?*  and 


often  expressed  his  disappointment  at  finding  io  litUe  to  he 
depended  upon  in  so  many  works  which  he  had  read :  the 
more  he  strove  after  truth  the  fiirther  it  seemed  to  recede 
from  him.  His  moral*  were  pure,  his  habits  friigal  and 
abst-mious,  and  his  manners  oceasionaUy  boyiith.  He 
to  the  last  with  his  father  and  mother,  lo  whoig 
he  was  tenderly  attaehed.  Though  not  fond  of  play  and 
amusements,  ha  was  eheerfhl  and  lively.  The  life  of  this 
extraordinary  boy  was  written  by  Mr.  Formey,  from  the 
maierials  furnished  by  his  father,  ISmo.  Halle.  I7-1I,  and 
a  leoond  edition  was  pubUshed  at  Frankfort  and  LsipsiK  in 
1755.  At  ^e  end  is  a  long  catait^ue  of  the  numerotu 
works  which  he  left  in  MS.,  mostly  unfinisbed. 

BARB,  the  name  of  a  noble  breed  of  horses  reared  by 
the  Moors  of  Baibary  and  Marocoo,  and  introduced  into 
Spain  during  ^ir  draninion  in  that  country,  where,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  suffered  to  degenerate  greatiy  since  theii 
expulsion.  The  noble  race  of  Barbary  horses  which  we 
commonly  call  barbs,  are  of  rare  oocurTMiee  even  in  their 
own  county,  where  the  ^rann^  of  the  governors  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  privite  individuals  to  rear  an  animal  of 
whtdi  they  may  be  deprived  without  seruple  or  eompensa* 
tion  the  first  man  in  power  who  happens  to  fiucy  it;  it 
is  only  among  the  wild  nonadie  tribes  of  the  desert,  whose 
roving  habits  and  inhospitable  eonntry  place  them  beyond 
the  control  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  sute,  that  this 
breed  exists  in  perfertion.  The  common  horse  of  Bsrbaiy 
is  a  very  inferior  animal,  which,  if  originallv  derived  from 
the  same  source  as  the  noble  race  of  barbs,  bss  greatly  de- 
generated. In  the  beauty  and  lymmetry  of  their  forms, 
bowe^'cr.  even  the  latter  are  far  from  excelling :  their  valu 
able  qualitie^  and  in  these  they  are  perhaps  unequalled  by 
any  other  breed  in  existence,  are  unrivalled  speed,  sup. 
prising  bottom,  abstinence,  patience  and  endurance  under 
fatigue,  and  gentleness  of  temper.  Their  points  would  not 
please  the  critical  eye  of  a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club ;  the 
Had  is  large  and  dnm^,  the  neck  ahoit  and  tiiiok,  the 
chest  broad  and  powerful,  yet  the  body  and  legs  are  so  hmg 
and  slender  aa  to  nsemUe  those  of  a  greyboand,  and  form 
a  perfect  eontr  st  to  the  rest  of  the  animal.  But  the  Hoois 
do  not  ragard  the  external  appeannee  of  their  horses  so  much 
as  Uieir  temper,  nxsed,  and  capability  to  endure  fatigue ;  and 
the  animals  which  possess  these  valuable  Qualities  are  che- 
rished with  all  the  kindneu  and  attention  that  are  bestowed 
on  children.  Their  mode  of  treatment  is  very  difl»ent  from 
that  practised  in  Europe.  They  are  very  evly  accustomed 
to  tlie  saddle,  are  mounted  at  two  years  old,  aind  have  their 
manes  and  tails  cropped  till  the  age  of  six,  under  the  sup- 
position that  it  adds  to  their  strength  and. botUHD.  Aftw 
this  period  they  are  never  dressed,  nor  are  their  manes  and 
tails  CMobed ;  if  dirty  they  are  washed  in  the  next  streaai, 
and  Bone  are  even  aaid  to  heoftndad  by  Europeans  patting 
their  horses  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  fton  mi  apprehen- 
sion of  ita  iiuuring  their  eoat  They  are  never  oastrated, 
nor  have  the  Moors  the  bad  taste  to  seek  to  impwve  upon 
nature  by  cropping  the  can  and  tails  of  their  horses,  as  is 
prantised  by  some  nations ;  a  Mussulman  will  neither  muti- 
late nor  sell  the  skin  of '  the  beast  of  the  prophet,*  the  noblest 
of  animals.  The  horses  alone  an  used  for  the  saddle,  the 
mares  being  kept  fbr  breeding,  except  among  some  of  the 
predatory  tribes  of  the  Desert,  who  And  that  the  neighing  of 
the  horses  is  apt  to  betray  their  approach,  and  give  notice  of 
their  coming  to  the  caravans  which  an  the  objects  of  ih«r 
attack.  Walking  and  galloping  are  the  only  paces  whieh 
thexe  animals  are  allow^  to  practise ;  and  it  is  even  con- 
sidered vulgar  to  trot  or  canter.  Generally  speaking,  the 
Moors  avoid  giring  their  boiiaa  vkilent  exercise,  or  otcF' 
healing  them;  except  upon  ntnoidinary  oDoaakms,  and 
among  the  Dmert  tnhes.  it  is  only  in  their  eavalry  oier- 
daes,  sueh  as  throwing  the  lanee.  &e.  that  their  speed  is  a 
all  put  forth.  On  these  occasions,  however,  th^  are  not 
spared,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity  and  precision 
they  perfMTO  the  diAsrent  evoluUons.  These,  indeed,  are 
not  so  complicated  as  the  tactics  of  more  civilized  nations, 
hut  they  are  much  more  serore  upon  the  cattle,  and  would 
soon  break  down  the  best  of  our  European  breeds.  The 
great  exercise  of  the  Moorish  cavalry  consists  in  galloping 
their  hMses  at  the  very  height  of  their  speed  for  the  distance 
qS  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  making  them  stop 
suddenly  short,  while  the  ridar  delivera  his  spear  or  Bras  hu 
musket ;  and  of  this  amusement  the  people  an  ao  ridiea* 
lously  fund,  that  they  frequently  continue  it  fisr  hours  to- 
gether without «  mon»ent'»  iutenpjs»io4  ^^^^^  ^'V" 
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ttcir  horsM.  Yat  netwithitudiag  meh  vMant  exereiH, 
vary  little  care  is  aftenrards  taken  of  the  horses ;  atiU  they 
are  taid  to  be  long-lived  and  remarkably  free  from  diseaaei. 
Such  dialempers  aa  farey  and  glaoderB  are  unknown  ;  spa- 
vin and  mullender  are  of  very  rare  oceurrenoe. 

The  Moon  never  nake  hay,  but  feud  tbeii  borsefl  upon 
<dlopped  straw  and  barley,  which  Uiey  eat  out  of  a  note-bag 
put  over  their  heads,  aa  is  the  cuBtom  in  England;  in 
spring  they  are  chiefly  fed  upon  grass.  In  the  stables  thve 
■n  no  mangers,  but  the  horses  are  fastened  by  means  of 
two  iron  pina  driven  into  the  ground,  one  before  and  the 
other  behind,  to  which  the  fore  and  hind-legs  are  respec- 
tively fastened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  animal 
from  moving  more  than  a  foot  either  backwards  or  Ibrwards : 
their  eoUar  is  also  made  &st  to  the  front  pin,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  a  ring  far  that  purpose,  and  they  eat  their  pro- 
vender off  the  ground.  Formerly  it  was  the  practice  for  the 
Moors,  in  shoeing  their  horses,  to  out  off  the  front  part  of  the 
hoof;  a  flat  shoe  of  a  triangular  shape  was  then  put  on. 
with  one  of  the  sides  in  front,  and  the  other  two  nearly 
naeting  in  an  acute  angle  behind  the  frog  :  but  this  unna- 
tural mode  ofdiaflguring  these  noble  animals  was  put  an 
and  to  about  the  year  1700,  by  an  order  of  the  Emperor 
If  uley  Ishmael.  who  ooramanded  that  thenceforth  all  his 
•ubjaets  should,  upon  pain  <^  death,  shoe  their  horses  with 
round  shoes.  The  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country  between  the  Sahara  aod  the  shores 
ti  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  are  now  iur  the  most  part 
eonflned  to  the  mountainous  and  moat  inaooessible  districts 
of  North  Africa,  never  shoe  their  horses  at  all ;  yet  so  hardy 
are  these  animals,  and  so  much  tougher  are  their  hoofs  than 
those  of  our  own  horses,  that  Windhus,  who,  in  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  accompanied  a  British  embassy  to 
tb/t  eouit  of  the  Emperor  of  Marooeo,  and  who  has  left  an 
interaating  aceount  of  his  journey,  asaurss  us  that  he  saw 
one  of  them  which  had  travelled  fifty  miles  without  resting, 
and  that  though  he  had  been  twice  during  the  journey 
obliged  to  cross  a  mountain  full  of  rocks,  yet  it  was  not  per- 
eeived  that  be  had  the  least  eraok  in  his  hoof,  nor  did  he 
make  any  eomplaint  of  his  feet 

There  is  a  particular  breed  of  the  noble  barbs,  called 
flA'ruAoA  Er'reth  (literally  Wind-suekerl,  or  the  Desert 
Horse,  which  is  only  found  among  the  tribes  of  the  Sa- 
hara, and  which,  when  transported  beyond  the  sands  of 
tiie  Desert,  soon  languishes  and  dies.  The  fleotness,  tem- 
peTmnoe,  and  endurance  of  this  animal,  if  we  are  to  believe 
naif  the  stories  related  by  travellers,  almost  surpass  the 
bounds  of  credibility.  *  When  thou  sbalt  meet  a  sh'rubah 
er'reeh,'  aays  a  Moorish  proverb,  'and  say  to  his  rider, 
*<  Salam  Alikum,"  before  he  can  answer  "  Alikum  Salam  " 
he  wdl  be  far  from  thee,  for  his  speed  is  like  the  whirl- 
wind.' By  the  assistance  of  this  animal,  or  of  the  Hririf, 
ta  Desert  Camel,  the  Arab  can.  upon  an  emergency, 
oross  the  Sahara  in  a  short  time;  but  so  amazingly 
rapid  is  the  rate  of  travelling,  that,  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  the  riders  are  obliged  to  have  bandages  tied 
round  their  loins,  breast,  and  ears  to  pre^tint  the  percuuion 
of  the  air  from  impeding  their  respirai<iin.  At  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  journey,  also,  it  is  said  that  their  stomachs 
are  so  much  relaxed,  aa  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  retain 
either  solid  or  liquid  food.  The  shVubah  er'reeh,  however, 
is  neither  so  usefVil  nor  so  economieat  an  animal  as  the 
desert  camel ;  it  is  b^e  that  his  speed  is  greater,  but  he  is 
neither  so  abstemious  nor  so  enduring.  The  heirio  will 
travel  fbr  fifteen  or  twenty  suooeaaivedays,  and  requires  but 
a  handful  of  dried  dates  in  the  morning,  and  a  supply  of 
water  every  third  day;  upon  an  extraordinary  emergency 
he  can  even  travel  for  six  or  seven  days  without  this  im- 
{Hirtant  element ;  but  the  desert  horse  must  have  a  feed  of 
eamel'S  milk  once  a  day,  and  for  this  purpose  there  must 
be  a  couple  of  female  eamels  wherever  he  goes.  Camel's 
milk  is  his  only  sustenance ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difB- 
eult  to  find  him  any  other  in  the  parohed  and  arid  deserts 
which  he  inhabits ;  he  does  not  like  wheat,  hay,  straw,  or 
any  other  kind  of  food,  and  if  forced  to  live  upon  these 
substances,  soon  loses  all  his  valuable  qualities.  In  his 
Dative  country  the  desert  horse  is  principally  empbyed  for 
the  purpose  of  hunting  the  ostrich  and  gazelle,  at  which 
sports  he  is  amazingly  expert,  nor  is  there  any  other  being 
that  can  equal  these  animals  in  apeed.  When  brought  to 
Marocco,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  theee  horses  soon  decline 
under  the  change  of  food  and  climate.  *  Alkoid  Omar  ben 
Dandy.*  says  Jackson  in  his  Account  of  the  Empire  qf 


govenof  of  Mogodor.  had  two  Sahartwao 
horses  in  his  stabten;  but  Qndir^  it  inconvenient  to  feed 
them  constantly  upon  camel's  milk,  he  revolved  to  try  tbim 
on  the  usual  food  given  to  Barbery  hones.  He  accordingly 
bad  tbeir  food  gradually  changed,  and  in  a  short  time  Ted 
them  altogether  with  barley,  and  occasionally  with  wheat 
and  straw ;  they  grew  fat,  and  looked  better  than  before, 
but  they  lost  tbeir  speed,  and  soon  afterwards  died,  as  if 
nature  had  designed  them  to  be  appropriated  solely  \a  that 
district  whose  arid  and  extensive  plaitu  render  their  use 
essentially  necessary.' 

BA'RBACAN  or  BARBICAN,  in  antient  fortification, 
was  usually  a  amsli  round  tower  for  the  station  of  on  ad- 
vanced guard,  placed  just  before  the  outward  gate  of  the 
castle-yard  or  ballium.  (King's  Sequel  to  hi»  Obt.  on  An- 
tient Cattlfit,  Arehaol.  vol.  vi.  p.  30S.)  Whence  Spenser, 
in  the  Fairy  Quern,  b.  ii. 


WliUn  tha  barbkom  b  pottH  nl«. 

Pay  Ktul  nifbt  dulf  keaplug  vatoh  and  waid. 


[Wilmimt^  Bar  and  Barbican,  York.  Ftum  'Thr  Hi*tf>ryaiul.\aiii]Uitie>  ul 
the  PoriiBcationa  to  the  Citj  of  York,'  by  Menn.  Lcickwtiod  ami  Cateh 
archilecU.    Loud.  1834.] 

Grose  (Aniiq.  of  England  and  Wales,  vol.  i.  pref.  p.  5)  calls 
it  the  first  member  of  an  antient  castle.  He  says  it  seems 
to  have  had  no  po&itive  place,  except  that  it  was  always  an 
outwork.  The  term  is  still  preaerved  in  the  ruins  of  dif- 
ferent castles,  as  at  Framlingham  and  Canterbury  Castles ; 
and  a  small  atone-work  covering  the  gale  of  Bodiham 
Castle,  in  Sussex,  is  still  called  the  barbacan.  The  two 
round  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  barbacan  of  York  were 
probably  connected  by  a  low  breastwork  over  the  gate-way. 
Messrs,  Lockwood  and  Cates  consider  the  whole  of  the 
building  which  projects  fifty-six  feet  from  the  gate  called 
Walmgate,  to  be  the  barbacan. 

In  cities  or  towns  the  barbacan  was  a  watch-tower,  placed 
at  some  important  point  of  the  circumvallation.  It  had 
sometimes  a  ditch  and  drawbridge  of  its  own.  (Grose, 
miit.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  2.)  The  street  of  London  colled 
Barbican  received  iu  appellation  from  iu  vicinity  to  a  tower 
of  this  sort  attached  to  the  city-wall,  the  remains  of  which 
were  visible  within  the  last  half-century.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Ben  Jonson  uses  the  term  in  his  Epithalsmion 
{Works,  vol  vii.  p.  5) : — 

rhat  br  all-teeiug  tja 

Cuulll  BOOD  Mpy 

Whiit  kind  oTrn'mking  man 

He  had  M  bittbly  wet,  and  In  what  batVem. 

Spelman  (Gloss,  in  v.)  says  barbacan  was  a  term  likewise 
used  for  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  city  or  castle,  through 
which  arrows  and  datta  wer^  oast  out.   It  also  sigpiflod  a 
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img  urrow  opening  left  in  the  milt,  to  drain  off  tba  vtter 

bam  I  Xann  or  platform. 

Tbe  etymology  of  this  word  ii  uncertain.  Spelman  de- 
rins  it  fton  the  Anglo-Saxon  burge-kemng  (espiaU  from 
the  im) ;  Junius  from  burh-beaeon  (as  if  it  meant  the 
rigDiMotw):  but  neither  of  these  compound-woids  ar*  to 
ba  found  in  tbe  Saxon  dictionaries.  Indeed  Manning,  in 
tbe  Supplement  to  Lye's  Dictionary,  expressly  says  that 
tlwfDrd  barbican  is  not  Saxoiu  but  derived  from  the  Arabic; 
Itnt  adopted  in  Italy,  and  brought  to  ua  by  the  Normans. 
Hetaya,  'Vox  ista  minime  Saxonieai  sciUeet  ab  Arabibus 
pnno  mersitam.  et  ab  Italit  aeeeptam,  ad  not  dednxerunt 
'  Its  supposed  Arabic  origin  is  noticed  by  Du- 
frniw.  fflov.  edit.  Francof.  1681,  torn.  i.  coL  473. 
BARBACANAGIUM,  or  BARBICANA6S,  wu  mo- 
Kj  piid  to  the  maintenance  of  a  barbaean  or  w^h-tower. 
Cvt.  17  Sdir.  III.  m.  6,  a  14. 

BARBADOES  is  the  most  eastern  of  tbe  Caribbee 
Uuds,  and  the  most  antient  of  the  British  settlements  in 
liwae  Mas.  The  exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unknown ; 
bat  DO  mention  of  it  occurs  jmor  to  1600.  In  all  proba- 
bilily  it  wu  first  seen  by  the  Portuguese,  in  their  voyages 
to  ud  from  South  America ;  but  the  rude  aspect  of  the 
aiai,  without  inhabitanta,  and  destitute  of  every  thing 
Dnenaiy  ftv  human  accommodation,  was  ill-calculated  to 
indiiee  mem.  already  well  satisfied  with  their  continental 
fowtsioiu,  to  form  any  settlement.  Being  wholly  engrossed 
vitb  the  hope  of  obtaining  immediate  supplies  of  gold  and 
aher,  they  overk>oked  its  commercial  situation.  That  their 
dneorery  might,  however,  be  useful  to  themselves  and 
oibers  touching  there,  they  planted  some  Tegetables,  and 
left  a  few  swine  for  breeding.  From  the  Portuguese  it 
<ieriFed  iu  name,  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
ttm  tbe  Indian  fig-trees  growing  ou  the  island,  and  which 
*cn  called  by  them  '  Barbadas,*  or  bearded. 

Tbe  fint  Eoglisb  ship  known  to  have  touched  at  the 
idud  «is  be  Olive,  in  160S,  on  bar  return  from  Guinea: 
pBrtofibeciew  lai^fld,  erected  a  orost,  and  took  possession 
in  the  name  of  tbe  king,  iiw^ibing  on  a  tree  'James, 
XtDg  of  England  and  of  this  Island.'  Althoagh  they  fbund 
1  nmntier  of  Indian  implements,  it  appears  that  the  island 
*u  only  occasionally  visited  by  the  Caribbs  of  the  neigh- 
^onmg  islands,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  fishing,  or  of 
fwunng  clay  for  ibe  manufacture  ofdomestie  utenius. 

For  lomc  years  Barbadoes  appears  to  have  been  no  more 
^Mght  of.  till  a  bvourable  report  reaching  Sir  William 
wieen,  t  merchant  of  London,  he  formed  the  project  of 
■ukioft  s  settlement  on  the  island ;  and  Lord  Ley,  aAer- 
Earl  of  Marlborough,  obtained  a  grant  of  it  from 
Joes  I.,  for  himaelf  and  his  heiis  in  perpetuity.    This  did 
■M  KBTCot  the  proaecution  of  Courteen's  design,  who,  under 
■be  MDction  of  the  patentee,  fitted  out  at  his  own  expense 
n  expedition,  fUmiuted  with  every  requisite  for  establishing 
ledooy.  One  ship  onW  arrived,  and  thirty  men  landed  in 
I^OD  the  spot  which  nad  been  taken  pouession  of  by  the 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  town,  whicb,  in  honour 
■flbe  reiniing  king,  they  called  James  Town. 
The  Karl  of  Carlisle,  who  {voposed  to  erect  all  the 
Caribbee  Islands  into  a  palatinate,  asked  the  king  to 
kim  a  patent;  which,  however,  was  strenuously  op- 
^  kj  Lord  Uarlborougb,  as  affecting  bis  prior  claim  to 
«<^w)i>ei.    This  dispute  continued  till  1627,  when  the 
■te  waived  his  right  on  condition  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's 
Hfmf  to  pay  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever  tbe  sum  of  300/. 
^VQum.  .ay  the  patent.  Lord  Carlisle  was  empowered 
k  fittih  Bu^'  laws  as  he  or  his  heirs,  with  the  consent, 
■Htit,  and  approbation  of  tbe  free  inhabitants*  &c  shall 
^it and  best.    In  the  mean  time,  the  setden  woe 
I^V^.  thongh  alowly,  establishing  themselves.  For- 
tin  woods,  with  which  &m  island  waa  tbiekly  over- 
aJbrded  lignurafUn  and  fustic ;  thaae  became  articles 
'''[■■Qadiate  export  to  England,  and  procured  in  return 
^^ttiuuditiee  as  were  most  wanted. 
J*>teeii,  the  original  founder  of  the  colony,  finding  him- 
"I  ntinly  deserted  bi  his  former  patron,  sought  the 
f*^^  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  obtained,  id  1628, 
^Cbaries  I.,  a  grant  of  tbe  island,  during  the  temporary 
fS  Lord  Carlisle.   On  the  return  of  the  latter,  he 
*^pvarad  the  revocation  of  Pembroke's  patent  and  his 
T'^J^Aatement  in  possession,  to  secure  which  he  con- 
a  company  of  nine  mercbanti  of  London,  to 
10,000  acres  of  land,  on  condition  of  receivinff 
^  Kttlw  forty  pounds  of  cotton  anno^ly,  and 


with  the  privflege  to  the  eompaity  of  appolntiag  their  mrff 
governor,  who  received  fhll  powers  from  Ixird  Cartisle.  A 
native  of  Bermuda,  Charles  Wolfersione,  was  appointed 
who,  mth  8ixty-fi>ur  persons,  landed  in  July,  I62».  Kach 
of  the  settleis  was  entitled,  on  his  arrival,  to  100  acres  ol 
land.  Their  flrK  care  waa  to  build  hoases  Ibr  their  stores^ 
&e.,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Bridgetown ;  and  Wellbr- 
stone  having  appointed  ■  oonncU,  summoned  befors  it  the 
colonists  sent  ont  by  Courteen.  whose  settlement  was  by 
this  time  in  a  flonrishing  condition.   They  made  their  ap> 

Siarance,  but  utteriy  disclaimed  all  dependance  on  Lord 
arlisle,  and  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Both 
parties  now  prepared  fiv  hoMilities,  but  this  extremity  was 
prevented  by  their  agreeing  to  refer  to  the  decision  of 
the  two  noblemen  at  home.  These  appealed  to  the  king, 
who  ordered  a  second  patent,  dated  April,  161(9,  con- 
firming, in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  to  Lord  Carlisle 
the  original  grant.  Having  thus  o\'ercome  all  opposition, 
this  nobleman  appointed  Sir  William  Tufton  eommander- 
in-chief  of  tbe  island,  who,  on  his  arrival  in  December, 
1629,  appointed  a  oouncil,  issued  grants  fbr  nearly  16,000 
acres  of  land,  confirmed  those  alrmdy  given,  and  divided 
the  country  under  cultivation  into  six  parishes.  He  was 
unexpectedly  superseded  by  Captain  Hawley,  who  appeal* 
to  have  used  some  unfiiir  means  to  prqudice  Lord  Carlisle 
against  Tuftim;  but  that  nobleman,  suspecting  that  the 
revenue  he  derived  was  not  proportionate  to  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  island,  reeallea  Hawley,  and  in  1645  the 
government  devolved  on  Philip  Belt,  who  devoted  bis 
whole  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  internal  admi- 
nistration. 

The  civil  war  and  religious  dissensions  whicb  were  raging 
in  England  contributed  greatly  to  the  rapid  population  m 
the  island,  and  many  royalist  families  fbund  an  asylum  in 
it.  The  leeward  part  seems  to  have  been  first  and  best 
settled.  Many  of  the  planters  bad  become  rich ;  and  Lord 
Cariisle  having  tittle  leisure  to  attend  to  tbe  aflkirs  of  tbe 
colony,  his  cfiaims,  amid  the  oonfbsion  whieh  reigned  at 
home,  were  silently  relinquished.  Assisted  a  eonnefl 
of  ten  persons,  Bell  divided  the  whole  isluid  into  eleven 
parishes,  and  appointed  a  minister  to  each ;  he  instituted  a 
general  assembly,  composed  of  two  deputies  from  each  pa- 
rish ;  devoted  the  produce  of  the  excise  for  seven  years  to 
fortifying  the  coasts,  and  augmented  the  militia  to  1000 
cavalry  and  10,000  inhntry.  The  population  had  in  1647 
increased  to  50.000,  and  the  value  of  land  had  of  course 
risen  in  proportion.  An  unrestricted  intercourse  existed 
with  tbe  Dutch  very  favourable  to  the  Barbadians,  but  money 
was  so  scarce,  that  barter  of  commodities  was  often  neces- 
sarily resorted  to^  and  all  fses  and  emdniDenta  were  paid  in 
kind. 

When  and  whence  the  sugar-cane  wis  first  imported  ia 
uncertain,  but  in  1647  Ligon  speaks  of  tbe  ait  of  making 
sugar  as  a  business  recently  b^n  and  little  understood ; 
and  it  is  to  the  Dutch  that  we  are  indebted  tor  the  first  in- 

sti^ction  in  the  culture  of  the  plant,  and  the  manufacture 
of  this  valuable  staple. 

In  1649  tbe  Earl  of  Cariisle,  son  and  heir  of  tbe  original 
TOtentee,  revived  his  claim,  and  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Francis  Lord  Willougbby,  granting  htm  a  lease  of  twenty- 
one  years,  on  condition  of  receiving  half  the  profits.  Lord 
Willougbby,  by  way  of  adding  strength  to  this  authority, 
procured  from  Charles  II.,  then  in  Holland,  a  royal  eom- 
misaion  as  governor  of  the  island ;  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Barbadoes,  his  first  step  was  to  proclaim  Charles  as  king  ■ 
he  then  convened  the  legislature,  who  acknowledged  his 
sovereigntv,  and  raised  a  body  itf  men  to  eompd  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  to  submit  to  ue  nqnl  autbon^. 

Meantime,  however,  the  Parliament  determined  on  na- 
nishing  the  reftaetory  colonists,  and  sent  a  large  ft»ee  out 
for  that  purpose ;  and  still  fiirther  to  oppress  them,  they 
prohibitea  tbe  ships  of  any  foreign  power  ttom  trading  to 
any  of  the  Britiiih  plantations  without  a  lirense.  This  nw, 
which  was  levelled  as  much  against  the  growing  prosperity 
of  the  Dutch  as  avainst  the  planters,  gave  rise  to  the  Na- 
vigation Act  of  this  kingdom.  The  Barbadians  being  for 
tbe  most  part  sincerely  attached  to  the  royal  cause,  denied 
the  authority  of  the  Parliament,  and  protested  against  the 
above  act,  which  they  determined  to  resist.  Sir  George 
Ayseue.  who  commanded  tbe  Parliamentary  Forces,  found  • 
great  difficulty  in  bringing  the  Island  under  subjection, 
and  he  wonU  probably  have  ftiled,  had  it  not  hem  Sat  a 
party  less  aoUdtona  abmit  tlmr  ^hUo  |Mfin^^^^^^ttjt^ 
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print*  intaiMtit  vbo,  fearing  the  deitroction  of  their  pro- 
Mrtft  deterted  the  rani  eaoM.  and  thus  compelled  Lord 
WiUoughby  to  treat  for  a  capitulation.  After  the  sur- 
nnder  of  the  island,  in  March,  1652,  the  Oovemment  vas 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  victorious  admiral,  who  soon  re- 
used it,  preferring  to  go  in  search  of  other  conquests ;  and 
Bdrbadoes  enjoyed  tranquillity  till  the  Restoration.  The 
colony  had  hitherto  flourished,  but  the  conquest  of  Jamaica 
tended  to  diminish  the  populatioo  of  Barlmdoei,  as  many 
opulent  planters  removM  to  this  island*  where  land  was 
procured  with  less  difHculty. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibitory  act,  the  Barbadians  had 
contrived  to  maintain  a  n-iendly  intercourse  with  the  Dutch, 
n^ieh  from  motives  of  ^eXwj  had  been  connived  at  by  the 
governor.  Tbeir  eomtenuttion  and  resentment  were  natu- 
lally  roused  at  finding  a  meaiure  which  had  been  inttioted  on 
tlwn  as  a  punishment  fiH*  disowning  the  authority  of  the  Pro- 
teetur,  eonflrmed  by  Ibe  king,  on  his  restoration ;  and,  to  add 
to  tbeir  calamitiest  they  were  alarmed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
tenure  of  their  estates.  Lurd  Willougbby  having  only  eight 
or  nine  years  of  his  lease  unexpired,  applied  to  the  king  for 
a  renewal  of  his  oommisMon,  intending  to  enforce  his  claims 
under  the  proprietary  grant.  The  planters,  perceiving  that 
they  were  neld  by  these  two  powerful  noblemen  as  tenants- 
at-will.  appealed  to  bis  Majesty ;  they  pleaded  their  being 
British  subjei^ts,  insisted  that  the  grantto  I^ord  Carlisle  had 
been  curreptitiously  obtained,  and  proposed  lliat  the  king 
should  permit  them  to  commence  a  su  t  in  bis  name,  but  at 
their  own  expense,  in  the  Court  of  Bxcbequer.  to  set  the 
gmnt  aside,  or  that  he  would  resume  the  soii-ereignty  of  the 
^and,  and  lean  the  claimants  to  seek  thmr  remedy-  against 
the  plMJten  by  cuufw  of  law.  The  matter  was  laid  befinv 
the  Privy  Council,  who  decided  that  Lord  Carlisle's  patent, 
having  been  obtained  by  a  misrepieientatKn  of  fhcts,  was 
null  and  void. 

The  Eail  of  Carlisle,  dying  in  the  interim,  had  bequeathed 
hit  West  India  property  to  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul.  His 
creditors  brought  in  demands  to  the  amount  of  f)0,0'JO^; 
besides  which  the  heirs  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  claimed 
the  annuity  uf  -3<)0/.,  considerable  arrears  of  which  were 
due,  and  Lord  Willougbby  also  demanded  the  moiety  of 
pruBts  which  should  accrue  during  the  unexpired  term  of 
nis  lease.  To  satisfy  these  claimsrMr.  Kendall,  on  the  part 
of  the  planters,  proposed  an  internal  tax  of  A\  per  cent,  on 
the  exporiMion  of  all  commodities  of  native  produce,  the 
aurnlus  to  be  at  the  king's  disposal  These  terms  ware 
readily  acceded  to,  and  arrangements  having  been  made  for 
the  satisbction  of  all  claimants,  the  proprietary  government 
was  to  l>e  dissolved ;  but  the  planters  denied  the  authori^ 
of  Mr.  Kendall  to  make  such  an  offer,  and  Lord  WillouKhby 
was  sent  back  to  Barbadoes,  when,  after  much  argument, 
entreaty,  and  menace,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  con- 
flrmaiion  by  the  Assembly  in  August,  1663. 

Next  year,  war  having  been  declared  against  the  Dutch, 
Admiral  De  Ruyter  was  sent  to  take  possession  of  Bar- 
badties,  but,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt,  he  was  obliged  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Lord  Willougbby  resolved  to  re- 
turn  the  visit,  and  with  an  ex|)edition  fitted  out  in  the  idand 
ho  took  St.  Lucia,  but  perished  in  a  hurricane  off  Ouada- 
loupe.  and  the  eomtnana  devolved  on  his  brother.  In  1668 
a  destructive  fire  laid  nearly  all  Bridgetown  in  ashes.  In 
1669  Barbadoe*  was  made  the  head-quartos  of  a  more 
•xtenitve  goveniment  called  the  Windward  Islands,  which 
was  defined  to  include  all  the  islands  to  windward  of  Guada- 
loupe ;  that  and  the  otiier  islands  of  the  Caribbean  chain 
having  been  funned  into  a  distinct  oommaad  under  the  title 
of  the  Leetvard  Islands. 

In  August,  1 67A,  Barbadoes  was  visited  with  a  most  awful 
hurricane :  neither  tree  nor  b  >U8e  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  sheltered  by  some  hill  or  cliff,  and  the  whoTe  face  of 
the  country  exhibited  one  scene  of  desolation,  while  the 
coast  was  strewed  with  wrecks,  and  many  lives  were  lost 
at  sea  and  on  shore.  This  was  thought  by  the  inhabitants 
a  fevourable  moment  to  obtain  relief  from  their  oppressive 
impost,  by  petitioning  his  m^esty  to  that  effect,  but  he 
wu  deaf  bmi  to  tbeir  eomidainu  and  entraatiea.  Instead 
€ff  relief,  their  A«edom  of  trade  reoaind  a  severe  blow  by 
the  Mtabli^meot  of  the  Ttxip\  African  Company  in  1 678, 
fur  the  exclusive  supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies ;  and  in 
16SA  parliament  laid  a  tax  of  two  shillings  per  cwL  on  mus- 
oovado,  and  four  shillinfp  on  refined  sugar.  Three  years 
after,  the  island  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm  by 
tha  nportof  apnyoctad  inanrxactkin of  tha  slaves, which. 


howew,  wa«  hap^y  prmntad  by  a  tiady  diMorciy  of 
the  plat:  the  consequenoe  was  the  paising  of  a  code  of 
laws  oearing  severely  on  the  negroes. 

On  tho  acrewion  of  King  William,  the  Barbadians,  in 
conjunction  with  Colonel  Codrington,  governor  of  the  Lee- 
ward Islands,  voluntarily  undertook  an  expedition  ac^inat 
the  French  in  these  seas,  in  which  they  greatly  distinguished 
themselves  in  several  very  gallant  exploits.  The  calamities 
of  war  were  in  1692  a^p«vated  by  the  ravages  of  pestilence 
and  an  insurrection  of  the  negroes ;  nevertheless  the  Bar- 
badians sent  a  thousand  men  to  assist  in  the  attack  upon 
Martinique. 

A  long  period  of  comparative  quiet  and  prosperity  ensued, 
but  so  great  was  the  scarcity  «  money,  that  in  1 70:^  the 
Assemuy  pasted  an  act  to  allow  65,(i00/.  paper  credit,  a 
measure  which  was  severely  censured  in  England,  and  ro- 
pealed  again  immediately.  Alter  thu  tbllowed  an  interval 
when  the  reduction  of  the  governor's  salary  caused  much  bad 
feeling  between  that  functionary  and  the  Houh  of  Assembly, 
and  party-spirit  ran  high ;  notwithstandinj^  the  anarchy 
and  conftision  which  hw  prevailed,  many  judicious  laws 
were  passed.  As  the  colonies  had  not  been  formed  into 
dioceses,  the  bishop  of  London  obtained  from  the  king  the 
authority  to  subject  them  to  his  spiritual  juriadicrion,  and  to 
ebtabliab  ecclesiastical  courti ;  but  the  Assembly  of  Bar- 
badoes enacted  that  no  eccleHiaxtical  law  should  have  the 
power  of  enforcing  punishment  on  the  island.  Effective 
measures  were  also  taken  against  invasion,  by  a  chain  of 
fortificat  ons  from  Majrcock'a  Bay  to  Oistin's  Town  ;  and 
tlie  islai  I  wiu  divided  into  fin  districts,  with  a  r^lu  war 
establisl  ment  of  300  men  each. 

Lord  Howe's  administration  afforded  the  planters  some 
alleviation  <A  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  commerce. 
In  1 766  the  war  which  was  kindled  iu  Europe  afforded  the 
Barbadians  an  opportunity  of  showing  tbeir  zeal  and  fidelity, 
by  fUmiabing  6uo  white  volunteers,  with  negroes  for  labo- 
rious service,  besides  supplies  to  the  lleet  under  Commodore 
Moore,  destined  to  attack  Martinique,  and  to  the  forces  be- 
sieging Guadaloupe.  About  this  lime  the  Stamp  Act 
pawed  in  England,  and  was  submitted  to  merely  with  a  re- 
monstrance against  its  injustice:  during  the  time,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  in  force,  25002.  were  collected  in  the  island. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  governor,  the  As- 
sembly, in  1 766,  demanded  from  the  president  of  the  roun- 
cil  (upon  whom  the  government  devolved  during  the  absence 
of  the  governor)  the  folbiwing  privil^eb: — 1.  Eiemptioa 
from  arrest  for  themselves  ana  servants:  2.  Liln-ny  of 
speech ;  3.  Access  at  all  times  to  the  king's  representative. 
In  the  same  year  two  dreadful  fi'res.  one  in  Hay  and  the 
other  in  December,  reduced  the  capital  t)  ashes,  and  the 
Assembly  were  obliged  to  apply  to  the  British  parh&mont 
for  a  grant  in  aid  of  rebuilding  it ;  but  after  four  years  ikvvg 
only  obtained  the  sum  of  5U00/.  Within  ten  years  Bridge* 
town  had  four  different  times  suffered  a  similar  disaster. 

Mr.  Hay.  who  assumed  the  government  in  1 773,  was  very 
anxious  u>  improve  the  commerce  of  the  island,  and  recom- 
mended that  application  should  be  made  for  its  establish- 
ment as  a  ftee  port;  the  minister  consented  to  granting 
free  trade  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  tardiness  of 
the  agent,  the  opportunity  was  lost,  as  the  Jamaica  bill  had 
in  the  mean  time  passed.  The  war  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  North  American  rohmies  produced  in  Barbadoe* 
the  most  alarming  apprehensions  ol'  famine,  but  they  were 
'  relieved  by  a  pleniil'ul  supply  of  provisions  from  Englanil. 
which  were  consigned  to  the  governor  to  be  sold  at  prime 
cost.  This  supply  was  accompanied  by  a  demand  for  the 
support  of  aucii  I  rebel  prisoner*  as  should  be  brought  to 
Barbadoes,  which  was  rejected  bv  the  Assembly. 

The  declaration  of  war  with  France  and  the  loss  of  Do- 
minique, St  Vincent,  and  Grenada,  awakened  the  fears  of 
the  legislature,  but  they  found  some  difficulty  in  raising  a 
capitation-tax  of  ftfteen-pentie  on  slaves,  to  put  themselves 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence.  A  series  of  pn^-sical  as  well 
as  moral  and  political  evils  liad  brought  the  island  to  luclx 
a  state  of  povertr.  that  the  Assembly  thought  fit  still  fur- 
ther to  reduce  the  sahuy  of  the  |pnremor,  a  oircnmstance 
which  sowed  the  seeds  in  diasensiott  and  led  to  many  uiu- 
happy  results.  To  add  to  their  calamities  a  tremendous 
hurricane,  which, oommencing on  the  10th ^October,  1780. 
continued  to  rage  with  unparalleled  violence  for  fivty-eight 
hours,  tbreateiied  them  with  universal  ruin :  the  w£»le 
island  was  devastated,  and  its  unsheltered  inhabitants  wet* 
rednoed  to  the  last  axtremi^  of  mioscT  and  desMir.  Tha 
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Jnb  of  human  life  wu  estimated  at  3000,  and  &e  destruction 
«r  pTO^MTty  at  1,0I8,928J^  sterling.  Those  who  escaped 
irate  expoaed  to  dan^rs  loaroely  less  imminent ;  from  the 
depmatiMi  of  their  intwnal  resources,  the  prospect  of  fa- 
niDe  i^esentad  iUM,  and  the  riaves,  instead  of  endea- 
TCuiDg  to  save,  were  aetifdy  engaged  in  plundering  the 
nnnnt  of  property  wUeh  the  huzrieane  had  aparad.  On 
tfais  (Mcanmi  a  grant  af  80,0001.  to  mttmn  of  Bav^ 
bsdoes  passed  the  British  niliament;  tile  of  Dublin 
laised  M.OO0^  and  Hwal  ttberal  donatfanu  were  nude  by 
iadiTidoals. 

On  the  11th  of  October.  1789,  the  following  iii^ular  phe- 
UKaenoa  alarmed  the  inhabitants :  several  deep  fissures 
sjyeared  in  the  earth,  and  some  small  tenements  sunk 
tD  a  cooaiderable  depUi;  the  mansion-house  and  plan- 
tation of  'Waloots,  with  the  negro  huts,  sunk  into  a  deep 
ebasm,  and  wn  buried  with  the  soil  fh>m  the  neighbouring 
hnghts;  and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  fue  of  the 
£smet  was  completely  changed.  Some  ooooa-nut  trees  and 
•fan  a  windmill  were  gradually  renumd  many  hundred 
jsids  horn  their  original  position. 

Towards  the  cloee  of  tbe  18th  century  laws  were  passed  to 
■niDage  the  growtti  of  ootton  on  the  island,  and  fiir  piiniBh- 
iBffwith  death  pomns  conneled  of  cutting  and  eiipmng 
gM  eoina.  The  extratsdinaiy  nortali^  of  the  Bnti^ 
tnwpa  induced  the  ministry  to  adopt  the  scheme  at  raising 
B^io  T^tiznenta,  a  measure  which  was  received  with  great 
disMlistsction  throuf^MWt  the  West  Indies,  and  severely 
commented  aa  in  aasembly  of  Barbadoea,  where  several 
nsolations  were  passed  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  organi- 
Btim  of  these  btnps :  nevertheless,  the  islandets  showed 
proofs  of  their  loyalty  in  collecting  upwards  of  15,000/.  to- 
wards  the  war  Against  the  French. 

Daring  the  last  war  the  Barbadians  constantly  showed 
ttwir  readiness  to  aid  the  government  both  with  men 
and  mmey ;  tbe^  remained  nee  from  fereign  a^iession, 
and  no  event  unportance  occurred  during  this  interval. 
The  ^cars  1816  and  1835  were  mwked  hy  violent  and 
OBganned  insuiteetion*  of  the  negroes,  with  burnings, 
destmetiaa  of  propertf,  and  mmdar.  In  May,  1834,  Bar- 
Moes  was  created  a  Insbop'a  see,  the  diooeae  ot  which 
eempcehenda  all  the  British  poaseasions  in  the  Caribbean 
cbam,  with  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana. 

Tim  island  is  subiect  to  periodical  hurricanes,  by  which  it 
hss  fre^entty  suflbred.    On  the  11th  of  Augnst,  1831. 
it  was  Tisited  by  one  d  a  most  dreadAil  and  devastating 
Bstore,  sorpMung  even  that  of  1 780.   The  appearance  on 
the  jneoeding  evening  indicated  unsettled  weather;  the 
raid  was  high,  and  uxnit  ten  o'clock  there  fell  a  shower 
«f  tiin,  soocaeded  by  a  calm.   At  midnight  oame  on  a 
■bang  squaU,  whieh  was  followed  by  heavy  rain  and  a 
■mart  fareese  from  the  N.E.;  the  wind  then  began  to 
iiifTeaiu,  and  in  about  two  Ikhub  blew  a  tremendous  gale, 
tenuderated  Ibr  a  short  time;  it  then  suddenly  benme 
liolent  again,  nd  at  three  o'eloek  was  a  perfect  hnnieane. 
Aom  Hum  hour  to  five  it  raged  with  unparalleled  violence, 
■ifli  lightning  at  intervals;  the  houses  weie  levelled  to 
noond  or  onroofed,  the  enstom-house  was  blown  down, 
dl  £e  eharchee  damaged,  and  those  of  St  Paul's  and  St. 
Ibiy's  were  entirely  destroyed.   The  Government  House 
tailed  Pilgrim)  was  unroofed,  and  the  governor  only  saved 
bnelf  by  t«fc?pg  refhge  in  a  eellar.   The  laigest  trees  were 
tn  up  Bum  the  roots  or  broken  like  ree&.   The  wind 
■ee  veoed  to  eest,  back  to  nnth,  and  again  to  north-west. 
Agim  it  shifted  and  Uew  fiercely  from  east,  veered  to  south- 
Mst,  and  about  six  o'clock  burst  from  south-west  with 
nerved  vkdence,  accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  whieh 
■■i&iiied  about  two  hours.   Daylight  discovered  to  the 
tcniied  inhafaitants  a  most  wretched  and  deplmable  scene  ; 
fte  fields  wM<B  eompletely  changed  into  a  desert,  and 
■aOar  canes,  corn,  pnivisiDna,  nor  ttaaa  weie  left  standing, 
^  the  partial  exception  <rf  some  weU-aholtered  nets.  The 
^oflifewas  eetimated  at  3000  iouls;  and  the  destructtott 
^  inper^  is  inodenlahle.   This  dreadful  hurricane  was 
%ilsD  at  St.  Vincent's,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  but 
^mdileaB  severity. 

1i|BiMance  of  an  act  passed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
^faikobtion  c^eolomai  slavery,  the  1st  of  August,  1834 
ttslay  ^pointed),  was  held  at  Barbadoes  as  a  day  of 
"1*4  duksgi^g ;  the  negroes  attended  the  places  of 
and  tba  most  perfect  tranquillity  prevailed.  In 
1B4,  the  Assembly  passed  a  bill  to  abolish  the  ob- 
'oBom  faur  and  a  half  per  eenU  duties,  as  a  compensa- 


tion for  tho  loss  sustained  by  the  {danters  "by  the  AboUtitm 
Act.  This  bill,  howevw,  remains  yet  without  the  royal 
sanction. 

In  this  island  there  is  a  cUss  of  people  called  the 
'  Tenantry.'  By  the  laws  of  the  ookmy  every  estate  is 
obliged  to  maintain  a  oaitain  number  of  whites,  in  jnopor- 
tlon  to  its  ntent.  These  nei^Ie  have  an  indefeasiUe  rq;ht 
fer  life  in  a  house  and  garden  on  the  respective  i^antattniB. 
Hie  militia  is  ohiefly  OMnposed  of  them;  ana  with  tiiat 
exonrtion,  they  live  in  a  state  of  otmidete  idleness. 

T&e  oonstituent  parts  of  the  legislatira  body  of  Barbadoes 
are,  flnt,  Uie  governor,  who  is  appointed  by  and  represents 
the  cnwn ;  seoond,  the  oounoil,  a  body  twdve,  appmnted 
by  the  king ;  and,  third,  the  assembly,  whidh  cmdsts  of 
twenty-two  representatives  ot  the  people. 

The  governor  is  styled  Excellency ;  he  is  captain-general, 
ofaanowor.  and  vice-admiral ;  he  has  the  appointment  of  the 
militia  and  other  mOitary  offices  in  the  colony,  the  coroners, 
captains  of  the  port,  and  various  other  civil  offices;  and 
befwe  the  island  was  made  a  Inshoprie  in  1824,  he  col- 
lated to  aU  livings,  and  took  probates  of  wills.  Judges  aiui 
jnstkes  of  tile  peaoa  aie  amwmted  by  him,  with  the  eonseirt 
oTthe  ooondl,  and  oannot  be  removed  without  thefr  ooneux<« 
mue.  As  dianeellor  he  appoints  the  two  masters  in  chan- 
cery and  the  atdicitor-guuial,  he  has  the  eusto^  of  the 
Bieat  seal,  and  presides  in  the  courts  of  wror  and  equi^ ; 
but  as  the  council  are  jodgea  in  both  these  courts,  his  vote 
is  of  no  mora  weight  than  that  of  any  other  member.  As 
vice-admiral  he  is  entitled  to  the  rights  of  jetsam,  tkitsam, 
and  ligan.  He  can  summon  and  dissolve  the  assembly, 
and  has  a  veto  on  an^  law.  In  his  absenoe  the  president  of 
the  council  is  authorized  to  administer  the  government  eitii 
nearty  similar  powers. 

The  council  may  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
in  the  colonies  as  the  peenge  in  England,  but  as  the  tenure 
(tf  their  office  depends  in  smne  measure  on  the  will  of  the 
governor,  they  n>  not  poueia  the  same  independence ;  and 
tithou^h  fkeedom  of  useusskm  is  expresdy  granted  them, 
yet  it  u  extremdy  circumscribed  by  the  {ireaenoe  at  tiie 
governor.  With  uem  may  originate  any  bill  unconnected 
with  levies  or  the  disposal  of  public  money ;  tbey  also  itud 
towards  the  governor  in  the  same  rewion  as  the  privy 
council  do  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Assembly  is  entirely  composed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  annoaUy  elected,  two  members  being 
sent  each  parish.  The  qualifications  for  an  elector  and 
a  member  are  the  same ;  he  must  be  a  free  and  natural- 
born  sul^ect,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  pnfesainR  the 
Christian  religion,  and  owning  ten  acres  of  land,  or  a  house 
of  Uie  yearly  value  of  lOL  sterling.  On  th«r  meeting  th^ 
take  the  state  oaths,  and  procMd  to  the  choice  of  tiieir 
speaker. 

Tlw  judieatiue  consists  of  five  oourts  of  common  pleas,  to 
aadi  wwhieh  tiiera  is  a  judge  and  four  assistants;  th^ 
omunenoe  tiuir  sittinge  in  January,  and  oontinne  them  1^ 
a^iomnniant  every feur  weeks  till  Sqitember:  fram  these 
conrts  appeals  lie  ra  all  causes  to  the  governor  and  council. 
The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  held  by  a  chief  baron  and  four 
puisne  barons ;  a  oonrt  of  grand  sessions  of  mrer  and  ter- 
miner, gaol  deliv^,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace^  is 
held  twice  a  year ;  tiie  chief-justice,  who  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  is  alwajrs  a  member  of  the  council  and  a  judge  of 
one  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas ;  six  frediolders  are  sum- 
moned from  each  puish,  from  among  whcnn  are  selected  the 
grand  and  petty  juries.  The  sessions'  oourt  ma^  continue  its 
sittings  fixir  days,  and  poesesses  power,  in  all  criminal  cases, 
even  to  the  life  of  the  onender ;  in  inferior  cases  the  governor 
may  remit  the  punuhment,  and  even  in  capital  cases  he 
may  reprieve  tiu  the  king's  pleasure  he  known.  A  great 
olyeetion  to  the  system  is,  that  the  judges  are  generally 

Sntersi  or  menhanti,  who  have  not  been  educated  for  tiie 
;  and  are  for  tiie  most  part  without  the  knowledge  requi- 
site to  qualify  them  for  such  an  office. 

Barbadoes  appears  quite  detached  from  the  Caribbean 
chain,  being  eighty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St  Vincent, 
the  nearest  island.  It  lies  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  ten  broad  in  the  widest  part. 
Nature  has  ibrtifled  its  coasts,  whieh  are  fer  the  greatest 
part  inaccessible  to  vessds  of  above  fifty  tons,  in  consequence 
of  a  coral  reef  whit^  runs  off  all  the  eastern  and  northern 
side  of  the  island;  the  other  parts  of  the.  coast  have  been 
fortified  at  a  great  expense.  The  island  contains  106,470 
acres,  nearly  all  of  which  ve  under  oultivatioa:  the  soil 
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m  tbt  knrbndi  is  black,  and  somewhat  reddish  in  the  parts 
tthece  it  is  duUow,  oa  ib»  hills  chalky,  marly,  and  near  the 
tBa-ih«e,  Bandy ;  the  rook  which  supplies  this  soil  is  a  ter- 
ttvy  ihell  limeMme,  for  an  aeeonnt  of  whidi  see  Nugent's 
Suteh  of  the  Geology  of  Antigua,'  in  TVwu.  qf  Qeol. 
She.t  vA.  T.  There  are  no  appearances  of  volciuiic  ac- 
tion. Tlie  hlaok  mould  is  suited  to  the  sugar-eane,  which  is 
aa  pnductiTe  here  as  in  any  island  of  ue  West  Indies, 
except  St  Kitt's ;  the  soil  is,  however,  considered  to  be  ex- 
hausted, and  requires  much  manuring.  The  destruction  of 
the  woods,  though  it  renden  the  country  more  healthful, 
has  diminished  the  quantity  of  rain,  and  thereby  been 
detrimental  to  the  ptantna.  Barbadoes  still  consumes  a 
considerable  amount  of  Snglish  manufitctures.  Of  the  ex- 
ports 8ugi^  is  the  staple ;  but  rum,  ginger,  cotton,  and  aloes 
Ibrm  ccmsiderable  items. 

Tim  iurfooe  of  the  island  ia  oompaimtively  kv,  w^ 
gently-undulating  hills.    The  olimata,  tfaooKii  wann,  is 

Ch^  aa  healthy  as  any  part  (tf  the  Woat  Indies,  and  the 
t  ia  gxeatb  alienated  vg  the  tnde*wind>  which  constantly 
Uom  over  the  ialaad ;  indeed,  ttie  longevity  of  its  inha- 
latants  is  a  proof  of  ita  aalubrity.  But  the  avflil  hntri- 
oanes  with  which  it  baa  from  time  to  time  been  visited  ten* 
der  the  value  of  pn^ierty  verv  uncertain.  Him  are  several 
bituminous  springs,  some  of  which  ftimiih  the  gnen  tar 
that  often  supidies  the  want  of  pitch  and  lamp-oiL  Two 
nmnants  of  um  virgin  forest  still  remain,  near  tme  of  which 
ta  a  small  pool  of  water,  perfectly  cold,  though,  from  its 
onutant  bubbling,  it  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  Aull^on ;  if 
an  ignited  match  or  candle  is  passed  over  its  surface,  the 
•ir  burata  into  flame  and  shoots  upwards  in  a  quivering 
eftl""in  of  light,  oaused  doubUesa  by  a  perpetual  escape  of 
aulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  One  or  two  sciitary  specimens 
nay  still  be  seen  of  the  tree  which  is  supposed  to  have  given 
Bame  to  Aa  ialand ;  it  ia  eovered  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
aar  idOi  great  mate  of  twisted  tendrila,  slnmgly  resembling 
aheaxd 

Bridgatovn,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  Carlisle  Bay,  at 
fha  aonth-waat  end  of  the  island ;  it  ia  two  mflea  in  length, 
asdhatfamilBwide.  Though  irregularly  buUC  it  contains 
Buny  very  bandaome  hows,  and  a  lar|;e  square  adcHned 
with  a  good  statue  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  u  a  great  favourite 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  oonlaina  a  cathedral,  which  is  spaoi- 
ona  and  plain*  its  towers  scarcely  rising  above  the  roof,  for 
ftar  of  hurrieanea,  tbr  which  reason  auo  the  churches  are 
without  steeples.  Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several 
diuela.  and  a  great  number  of  schools  for  whites  and 
Uacks.  The  council  and  edsembly  meet  and  hold  their 
atetinga  in  the  same  building  with  the  common  prison ;  and 
bne  aSao  the  various  law-eourts  are  held.  There  are  some 
THT  exeeUant  literary  and  acientiflc  tooetiea  in  the  town, 
ana  aoma  good  libraries.  A  college  was  founded  by  Genraal 
Codiington,  but  the  flmda  having  been  ill-appUsd.  what 
was  intended  as  a  university  for  young  m«i  has  dwindled 
into  a  mere  school  for  a  fow  boys.  Altogether  there  are  w 
tiie  isUnd  twen^-three  sdurab,  amtaining  1381  sdiotars. 

There  are  bcwidea  three  other  towns  <tf  smaller  note^ 
ealled  Oiatin'a,  St.  James's,  and  Speight's:  the  twcformer 
are  mere  hamlets.  Speight's  town  is,  howev«r,  a  place  of 
ooQiiderEble  in^)ortBnoe.  The  pqmlatioaoftbftiua&din 
1830,  inelnding  whites,  free  oidonnd  peoplai  and  alavea, 
amounted  to  91,887  aoula. 

Hie  principal  and  indeed  almost  the  only  anchorage  is 
in  Carhsle  Bay,  off  Bridgetown,  where  the  merchant-veasels 
load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  the  sugar  being  brought 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  island  in  small  veasels  oaUsd 
dcoffhera.  Cariule  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  westward,  but 
ibeUeRd  by  a  pngeoting  tongiw  of  had,  ealled  Needbam'a 
Nnt,  from  the  trade-wind  and  dw  Atlantic  iwall;  and 
aieept  in  ease  «f  a  hutrieaae  may  be  oooatdend  a  aeonre 
pott.  There  ia  a  small  bay  also  off  Oistin's,  where  veaida 
oooaaionally  aiiebor  as  they  do  off  Speight's  town. 

There  are  two  small  streama,  beauea  the  Mole  which 
runs  through  Bridgetown,  sad  the  island  ia  generally  well- 
snpplied  with  water ;  but  fire-wood  is  expoiaive.  Stodt, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  are  plentiAiL  Hie  total  value  of  im- 
povto  into  the  colony  in  1883  was  481,308/.  sterling  money, 
about  one-aixth  part  of  which  eonsisted  of  eodfish,  grain, 
and  floar,  prin«pally  from  our  North  American  oidoniea; 
tte  remaining  imports  were  of  manulkctured  goods  and 
plantation  stores,  obiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
tfM  exports,  (dgar  is  the  staple,  upwards  of  S4  milhona  ttf 
ffMUHbi  Of  mSof         tMa>  haviUf  bean  ahippad  flam 


the  iiland  in  163S.  Hie  remaining  expmts  duruig  Aal 
year  onuisted  of  anow-roo^  oofibe,  cotton,  ginger,  molasses, 
rum,  and  small  qnatUitiea  <tf  ooeoa,  logwood,  aloea*  and 
hidea. 

Hie  aalary  of  the  governor,  induding  his  pay  as  oom- 
mander  of  tha  forces,  and  an  allowanee  for  table  mon^  and 
servanta,  amounts  to  eSOO/.  per  annum.  Of  this  amoont 
2666/.  13c.  4il.  is  paid  by  Aa  cokmy,  and  the  remainder  I9 
the  home  government. 

Bridgetown  is  in  13°  ^N.  lat.  and  59"  41'W.  long. 

iVoyer' s  Historvof  Barbadoet ;  Colombian  Nangator  f 
Bryan  Edwards's  Jf^eat  IndiB$,  &o.) 

BARBABQES  CHERRY.   [See  Hauiohia.] 

BARBADOES  FLOWER  FENCE.    [See  Pouf- 

CIANA.} 

BARBARIAN.  The  Greek  term  BA^^apos  (barbaios) 
appears  originally  to  have  been  applied  to  language,  ugni* 
fymg  a  mode  of  speech  which  vraa  nnintelligdfe  to  the 
Gzeeka ;  and  it  was  pwhi^ps  aa  un^ative  word  intended  to 
represent  a  oMiAuea  and  indistinct  sound.  (See  JUad,  iL 
867 ;  and  Strabo,  cited  and  iUnstratad  in  the  Philohgietl 
Mmeum,  vol.  i.  p.  611.)  AirAanM,  itwill  beolMeived,  is 
formed  by  a  repetition  of  the  suae  syllable,  bar-bar-o$, 
Afterwarda,  however,  when  all  the  races  and  states  of  Greek 
origin  obtained  a  emnmon  name,  it  obtained  a  general  neM^ 
tive  sense,  and  expressed  all  persons  who  were  not  Greeks. 
(See  Thucyd.  i.  3.)  At  the  same  time,  as  the  Greeks  made 
much  greater  advances  in  civilization,  and  were  much  su- 
perior in  natural  capacity  to  their  neighbours,  the  word  in 
question  obtained  an  aooessary  sense  ot  infericnity  both  in 
cultivation  and  in  native  faculty,  and  thus  implied  some- 
thing mora  ihxa  the  term  Ctv6c.  or  foreigner.  At  first  the 
Romans  were  included  among  the  barbarians ;  then  barbari 
ugnifled  all  who  were  not  Romans  or  Greeks.  In  the 
middle  agea,  after  the  foil  of  the  Western  em^ra,  it  waa 
^lied  to  the  Tentonie  races  who  overran  the  omuitrieattf 
western  Europe,  who  did  not  eons^r  it  aa  a  term  of  re- 
proach, sinoe  tiiey  adopted  it  tbenueives,  and  used  it  in  their 
own  codes  of  law  aa  an  afipellation  of  the  Germans  as  <^ 
posed  to  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period  U  was  applied  to 
the  Moors,  and  thus  an  extenrive  tracton  the  north  or  Afrioa 
obtained  the  name  of  Barbery.  (See  Baebary.] 

Barbarian,  in  modem  languages,  means  a  person  in 
a  low  state  of  civilisation,  without  any  reference  to  the 

Elace  of  his  birth,  so  that  the  native  of  any  country  mtght 
e  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  word  has  thus 
entirely  lost  its  primitive  and  proper  meaning  of  non-GrwMH. 
or  non-Roman,  and  is  used  exclusively  in  that  which  waa 
once  its  aeoeasary  and  subcadinate  sense  of  and  wt- 
oiviUzed. 

BARBAR08SA.  [See  Fbxdxbic  I.,  Emperor  of  Ger- 


BARBARO'SSA,  AROODJE.  waa  bom  in  island  of 
Metelin  (Mytilene),  abonttha  year  1474,  of  Christian  parenta. 
His  fother,  who  followed  the  trade  of  a  potter,  had  a  fomi^ 
of  thieetions  and  four  daughters.  The  eldest  son,  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  went  on  board  a  Turkish  privateer,  embracinf^ 
at  the  same  time,  the  Mohammedan  foith,  when  he  assumed 
the  Turkish  name  of  Aroo^je,  or  Oroooh.  Having  served 
for  several  years,  durmg  whit^  he  distinguished  himself  iny 
his  bmvery  and  intelligence,  he  was  appointed  commander 
of  a  galliot,  which  was  fitted  out  by  some  speculatorv  at  Con- 
stantinople, the  purpose  of  cruizing  in  the  AtohipelM;i» 
against  the  merchant-vessels  of  nations  at  war  with  th« 
Porte.  He  was  henceforth  styled  Aroo^je  Rais,  i.  e. 
Captain  Aroodje.  After  he  came  out  of  the  DardaneUea* 
het<dd  the  crew,  which  was  diietty  onnposed  of  men  of  hia 
own  duioe,  that  Uiey  would  have  a  better  chance  and  be 
man  at  Uber^,  if  instead  of  nruiaing  in  Hub  Arohipelago 
vndtf  tiu  eyea  of  the  Sultan's  officers,  they  went  out  w» 
the  wide  Meditmanean,  and  took  their  station  off  the  ooaat 
of  Africa.  The  practice  of  privateering  «i  a  large  scale  waa 
not  common  at  that  time  among  uie  Turks.  Having 
obtained  the  cheerful  assent  of  his  men  to  follow  him 
wherever  he  led  them,  he  touched  at  Metelin,  where  h« 
found  ttiat  his  fotber  was  dead,  and  bad  left  his  fomily  in 
pov«rty.  Aroodje  bestowed  some  relief  on  his  sisters,  and 
ifxk.  his  two  uothecs  on  board.  Having  met  another 
Turkish  galliot,  he  penuaded  the  master  and  enw  to 
oniiae  in  company  with  him  and  under  his  direotim. 
Arriving  at  Goletta,  tho  harbour  of  Tunis,  in  lfi04.  be 
well  received  by  the  reignii^  Bey,  Muley  Mohammed, 
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nte  wffttbmukm  ftom  tlw  vowm  ti  Spun.  Anoc|}6 
bntea  wBsd  fai  hii  own  gilUot  fcr  the  ooaat  of  Italy,  Ml 
ttt.  olfdie  uImmI  of  Blba,  with  two  Itrge  Paptl  gi^i 
litUy  UAn,  uid  bound  fhim  Geoot  to  CiTiteTooehia.  The 
own  of  tfM  gftUey*  not  ezpootiBf  to  naot  with  s  ^AUi 
ooiNk- ib  Aow  MM,  toidc  no  pnentiom,  tod  lot  Aioo^je 

roMfc  obM  to  we  of  diem,  wbm  be  at  onee  gave 
oriir  to  board,  and  with  Uttle  dUBonlty  took  poa- 
iBMian  of  a  tiap  maeh  lufn  than  his  owil   He  tnen 
nannad  Ae  prize  with  his  own  men  and  atawed  towards 
tfa»  otiMr  galley,  whieh  allowed  itaalf  to  be  sorprbad  in  like 
naniMr.   Altwttna,  Ano^  vetnraedto  the  eoast  (tf  Tunis 
wiA  hn  two  prises.   His  Ittne  now  R>se  high  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Ifieditemnean,  and  manv  Turkish  and  l^nih 
idTsntunre  applied  to  aerve  nnder  him.   In  the  following 
year  he  snrpnaed  and  took  a  large  Spanish  ship  with  mimey 
and  soldiera  on  boatd.   The  tort  of  Goletto  was  his  head- 
onartera ;  there  he  disposed  of  his  {msei,  paying  a  tithe  to 
uw  Bey  of  Tunis.   Having  built  soToral  more  galliots,  he 
HsemUed  ■  sqaadron  of  eight  good  ships,  two  of  whioh 
van  commanded  by  hia  biwwrs.   He  was  snooea^l  in 
im  anUe^  and  in  the  eourae  of  a  ftw  yeaia  he  grew 
awnnomly  rich.  The  Ghriitian  aaflors,  wnoae  tenor  be 
had  beenne.  gam  him  tbe  name  of  Barfaanaaa,  flom  the 
cahnr  ct  his  beaid,  wliloh  via  red ;  others  aay  flwm  a 
eom^ition  of  tiw  words  Baha  Ano^le,  Baba  being  a 
faaOiar  Tnrkiab  appellBtim  of  re^Mct  as  wall  as  afr- 
tadiment,  answering  to  oar  '  Father.'   In  ISIO  the 
«f  Tnnis  mve  him  the  goremnient  of  the  island  of  Jerbi, 
vbicb  had  been  attadied  shwtly  befbre  by  a  Spanish  expedi- 
tion, dumgh  without  sneeess ;  and  aecorungly  Jerbi  became 
Araodje's  head-quartert.    In  1613,  when  his  squadron 
ecnssted  of  twelre  sail,  be  received  a  message  ftom  the 
Moorish  king  of  Boojeiah,  near  Algiera,  who  had  been  dis- 
poaseased  of  his  town  by  the  Spaniards,  and  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains.   Aroodje  having  mustered  1000 
welVinned  Turks.  saUod  for  Boojmah,  landed  near  tbe 
plaee^  and  being  joined  by  a  body  of  natives,  attacked  the 
town.  A  breach  being  made  hi  the  wall,  he  led  his  men 
to  the  aaaanlt,  bat  found  himadf  vigoroualy  resisted  by  Om 
^aniarda ;  and  having  had  hia  left  am  eanied  off  hjr  a 
eaunmi-ball.  he  wididrew  with  Ida  men  on  board  hia  ahipi 
sad  sailed  ag^      Jerbi.   On  his  way  he  aelfled  a  Genoese 
veisd  riddj  laden,  which  so  incensed  the  Senate  of  Genoa, 
Out  they  sent  Andrea  Dona  wi^  a  squadron  to  attack 
Goktta,  where  Aroodje's  galleys  were  Wing  under  the 
offlunand  of  bis  brother  Badher.  afterwaras  mmous  under 
^oameof  KhadrEddin.  Dona  having  landed  some  troops, 
ittaeked  G<detta  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  obliged  Hadber 
to  run  away,  after  having  sunk  six  of  his  galleys ;  Doria  ear- 
ned away  tne  rest.   The  two  brothers  however  soon  refitted 
a  iquadron  ;  and  in  1S13,  Ait>odjo  having  recovered  ftotn 
Im  wound,  made  a  second  attack  on  Bm^eiah,  but  was 
vain  repulsed ;  he  then  repaired  to  the  harbour  of  Jyil, 
IB  that  vidnity,  where  he  found  means  so  to  ingratiate 
Idms^  with  the  inhabitants,  by  promises  of  prvteetion 
agiiost  their  neichbours,  and  \ty  distributing  among  them 
nne  eargoea  <a  com  wludi  he  had  aeind,  that  they 
moimoualy  proclaimed  him  fh^  sovereign.  It  had  been 
long  the  (rtgect  of  Arootlje's  ambition  to  obtain  an  in- 
4qmidant  aormeignty  on  the  northern  coast  of  Afrira. 
Tnat  eottctxy  was  then  in  a  condition  &vourable  to  his 
nm,  being  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states,  often  at 
nrianoe  amone  themselves,  while  they  were  aU  threat- 
oed  by  the  Bedoweens  or  Berbers  of  the  interior,  and  by 
&e  Spaniatda  fVoai  tbe  sea.   The  Spaniards  were  masters 
of  Oran,  Boojeiah,  and  other  places;  they  had  also  built  a 
fart  an  the  little  island  opposite  the  town  of  Algiers,  or 
A]jeriia,  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name  [see  Aloibhs]. 
Tbey  were  therefore  masters  of  the  harbour,  and  they 
4^ed  the  people  of  the  town  to  pay  them  tribute.  The 
Almines  applied  for  protection  to  ajMwerfiil  Arab  Sheik 
if  3k  interior,  called  Salem  Aben  Toomi,  and  made  him 
lovereien.   Salem,  unable  to  drive  the  Spaniards  ont 
4  tbe  iilandC  applied  to  Aroo^je  for  aaafatance.  Aioodje  at 
Ik  tee.  after  having  defeated  and  lulled  the  Sheik  of 
a  tnmbkeome  neighbour  of  his  new  subjects  of 
%had  mst  set  df  OQ  another  expedition  against  ue  little 
^  tf  Bfaerabel,  west  of  Algiers,  where  Cam  Hassan, 
atW  Tnrkiah  adventurer  and  one  of  Aroodje's  former 
**imita,  had  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  chief.  Two 
■anaoould  not  Ions  remain  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
*«a^i  came  upon  mnan  suddenly,  and  having  obUged 


him  to  rairaodar.  had  Ua  bead  stmok  off,  and  took 
seasion  of  Shershal.  Ha  now  attended  to  Salem'a  invitation, 
and  repaired  with  his  fhilhfol  Turks  to  Algien.  where  he 
waa  reeaved  with  great  honour,  and  lodged  in  Balem'a 
paUoa.  Here  be  aoon  began  to  aaanma  the  tone  of  a 
maatar,  while  hia  men  lived  upon  the  citisens.  Salem,  die- 
aatiaftad  wtth  all  thia,  aaeaped  oat  of  the  town  and  joined 
hia  Anb  eonntrymen  inland ;  bat  Anodje  fowd  meana  to 
entioe  him  to  an  interview,  wbrn  he  tieaeherously  put  him 
to  death,  uid  tbe  TNirka,  having  aaizod  on  the  forts  and 
of  the  town,  proclaiued  Aroodje  Sultan  of  Algiors.  This 
ha]^ned  in  1516,  and  waa  the  begiDning  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  over  Algiwa.  The  tale  of  Salem  s  death  baa  been 
told  in  varioua  ways ;  however,  it  ta  certain  that  be  was  got 
rid..of  by  Aroodje.  Several  conspiracies  ware  formed  against 
the  naurped  power  of  Aroo^e,  but  they  all  foiled,  end  the 
conspiratora  were  punished  with  bis  usual  severity.  la  1517, 
a  Spanish  armament  came  into  the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  landed 
some  troops ;  but  a  storm  dispersed  the  ships,  and  the  men 
who  had  landed  were  eitiwr  put  to  death  or  taken  as  slaves. 
The  mulatto  king  of  Tennea  also  attacked  Algiers  by  land, 
but  was  defeated,  and  oblwed  to  eseape  into  tfie  aountaiaa, 
and  Teimes  aubmitled  to  AnwcUe. 

The  neott  vietny  of  Aroodje  wu  ever  the  Anb  Idng  of 
Tlemsan,  the  meet  powerihl  ehiof  in  tiia  eountry.  JUtei 
their  king's  defoat,  me  people  of  Tlemsan  cut  off  hu  hnd, 
and  opetwd  their  gates  to  the  c9nt}aeror.  Isaac,  one  of 
Aroof^e's  brothers,  lost  hia  life  in  this  expedition.  Aroo^e 
now  reigned  over  the  greater  part  of  the  present  state  of 
Algiers,  and  as  fu  west  aa  the  frontiera  of  the  kingdom 
of  Fef .  The  Spaniards  of  Oran.  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
Buooesa  of  snob  an  euteipriaing  chi^  demanded  rainforoo' 
menta  tWim  Spain,  and  Charlea  V.,  in  1518,  aent  10.000 
men  under  the  Marquis  de  Comarea,  with  ordera  to  drive 
Aroodje  out  of  Tlemaan.  Aroodje  had  hardly  1500  men 
that  he  oould  depend  upon,  the  eountry  people  rose  againat 
him,  and  he  went  oat  of  Tlamaan  l^  night  with  his  tnia^ 
Turks  and  his  treasures,  in  hopea  it  bmns  able  to  reach 
Algieta.  He  wai  dose^  puraoed  hf  the  Spaniards  tiU  he 
reaebad  tiie  banks  of  tbe  rircr  Ifweh.  aboat  twen^*flva 
mUea  north  seat  of  Tlonsan,  when  be  ordered  hia  tvea- 
aoraa  to  be  acatteied  on  the  way.  in  hopea  of  retarding  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Meantime  be  eroaaed  the  river 
with  the  advanoad  putf  of  hb  men,  bat  the  Spaniaida  li^ 
on  the  main  body  in  the  rear  befbre  they  eould  otoaa,  and 
Aroodje  hearing  the  eiiea  of  hia  old  oompani(mB  ealling  to 
him  for  aaaistanoe.  resolutely  turned  back  and  re-crossed 
the  river,  determined  to  ^itt  and  ahan  tbeir  foto.  He 
hastpy  formed  them  on  a  rising  ground,  and  foraffht  deape- 
ratrty  at  dieir  head,  until  be  fell  covered  wiUt  wounds 
amidst  heapa  of  the  slain.  Few  of  hiamra  found  their  way 
to  Algiers  to  oairy  the  dismal  news  to  his  brother  whom  he 
had  left  In  ahaige  (rf  the  town.  Arao^.  or  Barbarossa,  as 
he  is  generally  called,  waa  forty-four  years  of  age  when  he 
foU,  fourteen  years  of  which  he  had  spent  on  oie  coast  ot 
Bartmy.  He  left  no  children.  Mercileaa  as  be  waa  to  his 
enemiea  or  rivals,  and  totally  nnprindpled  and  reeUesa  in 
the  pnsidt  dt  bis  ambitioaa  aehemea,  he  waa  not  wantonl* 
crueL  He  seems  to  have  bean  really  brioved  and  respeclad 

g'  his  attendania,  dependants,  and  lUlow-aoliUera.  Father 
aedo,  who  waa  at  Algiers  in  the  lattw  part  oi  the  same 
century,  renders  foil  mstiee  to  Baibaroisa's  personal  qua* 
litiea,  and  be  had  his  mformation  from  those  who  had  been 
in  tlMir  youth  about  Aroodje's  person,  and  had  known  him 
fomiliarly.  The  quality  which  meat  distinguished  him,  and 
whieh  ensured  Ins  sneeess,  was  his  extraordinary  activity 
and  rapidity  of  movemento,  which  surprised  his  enemies  be- 
fore they  were  prepared  to  resist  him.  He  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  remaifcable  advantaim  that  has  ever 
appeared. 

(Haedo,  Topogrc^/la  e  Hittoria  da  Argti;  Marmol,  Dt- 
Krimion  da  A/Hca;  Morgan.  History  pfMgien}  Laugier 
de  Taaay,  Hittoirt  if  Alger.) 

BARBARO'SSA,  KHAIR  BDOm  brother  of  tbe 
preceding.  His  name  was  Hadher,  but  in  tbe  eouiae  of  his 
sncoeasfu  career  he  waa  honoured  by  Sultan  Solsrmu  widi 
the  title  of  Khur  Eddin,  i.  «.  '  the  good  of  the  fiuth.'  He 
is  also  styled  by  historiana  Barbarossa  II.,  hanng  sueseeded 
his  brother  in  the  sovereignty  of  Algiera,  and  being  known 
Kt  sea  by  the  same  formidable  name.  On  the  news  of 
Aroodje's  death,  the  Turks  at  Algien  immediately  pro- 
claimed his  brother.  Theibllowing  year.  1519,a  new  arroap 
mentfircmi  SpMn  appeared  beforsiAlRieiahbi; 
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mm  Mb  u  ibm  hrm&r.  Muy  shipi  were  lutin  a  stomi, 
and  ft  great  numbered  Bpmiaidi  were  taken  pruonen  on 
shore.  Hadher,  finding  himself  insecure  on  his  throne, 
made  an  offer  of  the  sovereign^  of  Algiers  to  Selim  I., 
Saltan  of  Cuutantinople.  on  oinuution  of  being  himself  ap- 
pointed pacha  or  viowt^.  and  of  reoetving  a  reinforcement  of 
troops  from  the  mltan.  Selim  accepted  the  offer,  and  sent 
him  in  1 5 1 9  his  flrmann  of  appointment  as  Paoha  or  Regent 
of  Algiers,  and  a  body  of  2000 janistariea.  From  that  time 
Algiers  became  snhjeet  to  the  high  dominion  o(  the  PcHite, 
and  ^e  Turkish  supremacy  over  the  natives  was  firmly 
established.  In  1S30,  Hadher,  after  many  attempts,  took, 
at  last,  the  little  fort  on  the  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
sentenced  the  Spanish  commander  to  a  eroel  death.  He 
thffl  joined  Ae  island  to  the  maintand  by  a  mole,  which 
rendered  the  harbonr  of  Alners  wtA.  In  diia  labour  be 
employed  a  great  number  of  Christian  shms :  be  also  ftrti- 
fied  the  town  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  made  several  expe- 
ditions inland  against  the  Bedaweens  and  Berbers,  and 
against  the  Spaniards  of  Oran :  Bona  also  snnendeted  to 
mai.  Meantime  his  galleys  infested  tlia  Mediterranean, 
and  e^ieeially  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

In  1333,  thepeople  of  Tunis  being  dissatisfied  with  their 
king,  Muley  Hassan,  invited  Barbarossa,  who  landed  at 
G<detta,  drove  Hassan  away,  and  took  possession  of  Tunis 
in  the  name  of  Solyman,  Sultan  of  the  Turks.  861yman, 
in  order  to  oppose  Andrea  Dotia,  whom  Charles  V.  had 
made  fais^.  admiral,  and  who  was  then  scourinff  the  seas 
of  the  Levant,  appointed  Barbarossa  his  'pacha  of  the 
sea*'  or  great  admiral.  Barbarossa,  leaying  ue  r^;enoy  of 
Algim  to  Ua  ftiend  Hassan  Aga,  a  Sarmnian  xen^sde, 
npured  to  Constantinc^e,  where  be  ""mH  the  eunmand 
of  the  Ttaridsh  fleet  in  1S84  he  sailed  for  tfas  coast  of 
Italy,  passed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and,  landing  on  seversl 
points  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  ravaged  the  oountry  and 
carried  away  an  immense  booty.  He  assailed,  in  the  night, 
the  town  of  Fondi,  scaled  the  walls  and  plundered  it  carrying 
away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  said  that  his  chief 
object  in  this  attack  was  to  seize  the  person  of  Giulia 
Qonzaga,  the  wife  of  Vespasiano  Colonna,  Count  of  Fondi, 
who  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsomest  women  in  Italy. 
She,  howevM',  had  just  time  to  escape  out  of  the  town  in  her 
bed-clothes.  Barbarossa,  returning  to  Tunis,  was  soon  after 
attacked  by  Charles  V.  in  person,  with  Admiral  Doris,  Fer- 
rante  Gimsaea,  and  other  captains.  Doria  took  Qoletta,  and 
Barbarassa  dint  himself  np  in  Tunis;  but  the  numerous 
Ghxistian  slaves  in  the  town  having  revolted,  he  was  obliged 
to  eseape,  and  the  troops  of  ChailM  V.  entered  Tunis,  which 
was  barbsronsly  pillaged.  Dnia  next  took  Bona,  and  placed 
a  garrison  in  it.  Barbarossa  having  reached  Algiers,  'put 
to  sea  ^ain  in  his  own  galleys,  and  made  many  inizes  oS 
the  coast  of  Spain.  In  1937,  Solyman  oalleoted  a  large 
Ibrce  at  La  Vallona,  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  for  the  invasion 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  Barbaroasa  repairing  there 
with  the  fleet,  landed  part  of  the  troops  near  Castro,  in  ^e 
province  of  Otranto,  took  the  town,  and  devastated  the 
eountry.  Disputes  breaking  out  soon  after  between  Bar- 
baroasa and  some  Venetian  ships  of  war  which  were  sailing 
past  the  Turkish  fleet,  this  led  to  a  war  between  Venioe 
and  the  Porte,  in  which  Barbarossa  attacked  Corfu,  and 
ravaged  the  island,  but  failed  in  taking  the  town.  His 
next  step  was  to  sail  to  the  Archipelago,  where  he  plun- 
dered tlM  islands  of  IHbm,  Naxos,  Syra«  Tsnos,  and  others 
iridoh  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  In  the  f(Alowing  year  he 
saOed  to  the  Adriatic  where  the  fleets  of  Charles  V.,  Ve- 
nice, and  the  Pope,  had  assembled  at  Corfb.  The  Pope's 
galleys  having  entered  the  Gulf  of  Arts,  Barbarossa 
bloekaded  the  entrance,  when  Doria,  and  Capello,  the  Ve- 
netian admiral,  sailed  out  of  Corfki  to  offer  him  battle  in 
September,  1538.  As  Barbarossa  came  out  of  the  gulf  he 
was  vigorously  attacked  by  the  Venetians,  and  sail^  back. 
Capello  wished  to  folbw  him  in.  but  Doria  objected,  and  re- 
turned to  Santa  Maura.  The  outrjyofthe  other  officers,  and 
especially  of  the  Venetians,  made  Doria  weigh  anchor,  and 
sail  onoe  more  for  Arta,  when  Barbarossa  again  came  out  to 
meet  them ;  but  Doria,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Venetian  admiral,  kept  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  attack 
the  enemy.  Doria  thui  sailed  back  into  Corfu,  followed  by 
the  Ottomans,  who  took  several  ships  in  the  rear.  This 
•Air  has  been  magnified  by  the  Turkish  writer  of  the 
Tankh  aU  OtMmmah.  '  History  of  the  Ottomans.'  into  a 
defeat  of  Doria  1^  Barbarossa.  The  eonduet  of  Dnia 
on  tfaia  oooaifau  has  bam  aaeribed  by  some  to  his  national 


jeaiousy  of  the  Venetiins.  and  by  ofliers  to  saent  instne- 
tions  from  Charles  V.,  who  might  wish  to  hnmble  n^her 
than  to  support  Venice.  In  the  next  year,  Barbarossa 
toA.  by  storm  Gastelnovo,  in  the  Gulf  ofCattaro.  where 
Doria  bad  left  a  Spanish  garrison,  which  was  ah  eut  to 
pieces.  In  1348, Francis L ^ France havingmade allianoe 
with  Sultan  Solyman  against  Charles  V..  theTurkish  prince 
sent  Barbarossa  into  the  Mediterranean  with  a  fleet  of  180 
galleys  and  10,000  soldiers,  the  whole  of  which  force  ho  put 
at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of  Fhmce.  Barbaroasa  began  by 
his  usual  course  of  devastation  against  the  unfortunate 
kingdom  of  Naples.  He  burnt  Cotrone,  R^gic  and 
other  towns,  where  hia  men  committed  the  most  hoirible 
excesses,  in  the  presence  of  the  French  envw,  who  was 
on  b{»rd  Barbarossa's  admiral's  ship.  The  ISirks  sailed 
n«t  for  the  Rtanan  coast,  and  andwred  before  Ostia. 
to  the  great  alarm  of  the  people  of  R«ne;  but  the  Vofe 
happenu^  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  Fwudi  King^  his 
Buogecto  wa»  qwied.  Barbarossa  then  sailed  for  MsisdUes. 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour  bv  the  governor. 
Count  of  E^hien.  A  French  squadron  of  forty  ships  having 
joined  the  Turks,  they  sailed  together  out  of  Maneitles  on 
the  3th  of  August,  1543,  to  attack  the  town  of  Nice,  whidi 
hdonged  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  People  saw  with  asto- 
nishment the  Ottoman  crescent  and  the  lilies  of  France 
combined  against  a  Christian  city,  on  whose  ramparts  floated 
the  white  cross  of  Savoy.  Nice  was  obliged  to  surrender 
by  capitulation,  but  the  castle  continued  to  defend  itself 
until  uie  report  of  Doris's  approach  induced  Barbarossa  to 
raise  tiie  siege.  He,  however,  plundered  the  town  in  the 
night,  against  the  artielea  of  tlw  eapitolation,  burnt  part  of 
it,  and  earried  off  dOOO  of  the  inlubitants.  Soon  after,  tha 
F^endi  and  the  Turks  qnanelled,  and  Baibannsa  nat^val 
to  leave  hia  allies  and  return  to  iim  Levant,  On  his  wqr 
back  he  plundered  the  islands  of  Elba  and  Gig^.  with  those 
of  ^ocim  and  Ischia,  the  coast  of  Folicastro,  the  i^and  of 
Lipari,  the  town  of  Cariati  in  Calabria,  and  other  places. 
*  More  than  12,000  Christian  slaTOa,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,' 
says  the  historian  Segnii,  '  were  crowded  into  the  holds  of 
his  galleys,  most  of  whom  falling  sick  through  confinement, 
misery,  and  privations,  were  thrown  into  the  sea  before  they 
were  dead.'  Barbarossa  returned  to  Ccmstantinople  in  ]  544; 
and  he  does  not  seem  to  have  gone  to  sea  any  more  after- 
wards. He  ^ed  in  1346,  and  was  buried  at  Beshiktash, 
near  ttie  enlianoe  of  the  Black  Sea,  where  he  had  a  couutry- 
house,  and  where  his  tomb  was  still  to  be  seen  not  many 
yearssince.  (HaedoandMorgan aboveqnoted;  Robolson's 
Hiatoiy  qf  CkaHu  K,  mS  the  other  historians  at  that 
time.) 

BAHBARY,  a  ffeneral  and  rather  vague  denominatioB 
whidi  has  been  Moptad  by  Eunqieans  to  designate  tilie 
northern  part  of  Afiica,  which  extends  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  as  for  inland  as  the  great  desot, 
from  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It 
embrsces  four  great  states  or  divisions, — the  Empire  of 
Marooco.  and  the  regencies  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli, 
with  their  respective  dependencies.  The  appellation  of 
Barbery  ^pears  to  have  been  derived  from  Berber,  by  which 
the  Arabs  designated  the  people  who  inhabited  this  regicn 
before  the  Saracen  conquest  [See  Bbbbbr.}  Such  at 
least  seems  to  be  the  derivation  assumed  by  the  Arabian 
historians  and  geographers,  who  use  the  word  Barbarr  or 
Berbery  in  spe&og  of  North  AiMoa.  Others  derive  Mr- 
ban  from  Borftoruf, 'barbarian.*  [See  Barbarian.}  Bdrisi 
divides  the  oountry  into  the  regions  of  Barca,  Afrikiah,  Bar- 
bary,  and  El  Acssa,  or  Mauritania.  £1  Acssa  meaning  '  the 
farthest.'  The  Arabs  now  call  Marooco  Moghreb  d  Acssa, 
or '  the  farthest  west*  whilst  they  call  Algiers  Moghreb  el 
Aousash,  or  *  middle  west.'  Edrisi's  Barbarv  comprises  Nu- 
midia  and  Geetulia.  His  AfHkiah  includes  Tunis  and  west- 
em  Tripoli,  and  Barca  is  the  country  east  of  the  Great 
Syrtis.  [See  Barca.]  Herodotus  uses  the  name  of  Libya 
for  the  whole  continent  (iv.  42) :  he  considers  <iv.  197)  the 
Libyans  as  the  inhabitants  of  North  Libya,  and  the  Ethio< 
pians  of  South  Libya,  and  in  this  passage  seems  to  exclude 
Egypt  from  Libya.  He  describes  (chaj).  iv.,  168-194)  very 
minutely  the  nations  or  tribes  that  lived  in  his  time  in  Libya 
between  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Carthage.  The  first 
nation,  proceeding  from  Egypt  westward  slung  the  coast, 
were  the  Adyrmacbidse,  whose  manners  were  Egj'ptian, 
bid  whose  dress  was  libyan :  they  extended  along  the  coast 
as  for  as  Port  Plunos.  ftext  to  them  were  the  Gdigamms, 
who  extended  as  for  as  the  island  Aphxodisia^  near  CyienOk 
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ThilMof  Fhta«.iKnrBoaita,m  on  tbt  «out  of  Om 
flttfTTir  but  was  poaieoiiid  bjr  the  Gredu  of  Cynne. 
TheCymeut.  who  were  a  Greek  ocdony,  aod  whoie 
ti7  WH  tba  mart  dented  and  moat  fertile  district  in  tfaii 
flit  rf  lil^a,  were  poiiaiiad  of  an  extent  of  coaat  of 
ibsHt  110  mOea  to  the  iMeat  of  Hie  Giliganmue.  They 
mm  nmuoded  by  Ubyan  nomadio  tribes,  the  Asbystn 
to  dH  Nuth.  and  the  Ansdiisv  and  tbe  Cabales  to  tbe 
VMt  Next  came  tbe  Nasamonea.  the  most  powerAil  of 
■D  tlw  Dooidie  tribes  of  Ijbya '  tiiey  ext«ided  along  the 
CMtoD  sbores  of  tbe  great  Syrtis,  and  likewise  along  its 
anaheni  or  innermost  coast,  having  oocupied  the  land 
«f  the  Psjili,  a  tribe  who  were  pakl  to  have  been  de- 
ftnfed  by  tbe  suffbcating  wind  of  tbe  desert.   The  Macro 
iws  uat  to  the  Nasamonea,  and  stretobed  along  the 
iNkm  coast  of  the  great  Syrtis.    They  ocon|Hed  the 
iNMDt  tnrttory  of  Mesurata  and  Lebida  as  fbr  as  wh«e 
Taidi  stands.  Next  to  them*  tbe  Lotophagi  otended  to 
Asdwres  of  the  smaller  Sntis,  induding  the  island  of  Me- 
Diu,  tbe  ntodom  Qarbi,  West  of  the  Loto^iagi  came  the 
Midbhes,  who  spread  from  tbe  south-west  extremity  of  tbe 
Iwer  Syitis  to  the  lake  Tritonis  (the  present  lake  Lowdeah. 
it  tbs  sontham  eottremity  of  the  territory  of  Tunis),  and 
doDg  tbe  south-eastern  coast  of  the  same.  On  the  opposite 
01  uftbem  side  of  tbe  lake  were  tbe  Auseia,  tbe  last  of  the 
Domsdie  tribes  of  Libya  nentiooed  by  Herodotus.  The 
Kuyei,  their  n<xtbem  neighbours,  along  tbe  coast,  called 
Ananhcs  deseendants  of  tbe  Tiojans:  they  wore  hus- 
ImdiBW  snd  lived  in  bouses.   Tbe  country  mm  hence  to 
tte  vMtvsrd  Herodotus  describes  as  moontainous,  eorsrad 
vilh  fiirests,  and  abounding  in  wild  snimals,  among  which 
ba  cwmetates  the  elephant  (iv.  191),  while  the  coitntr;  of 
ths  noBsdie  Libyans  above-mentioDed  was  sandy  and  flat 
!(Mth  of  the  lfa»es  Herodotus  plaesa  the  Zaneoea.  and 
tuOmt  uSSl  tbe  Zj^mtm,  who  mear  to  have  been  the 
■BDS  as  the  Zeogitanians  of  swsequent  geographers, 
bang  Oe  iahabitaata  of  a  povinoe  immediat«y  a^jdning 
Csiusge;  provided  we  admit  tbe  reading  Zygantes  in  pre- 
ference to  Gyxantss.    (See  Herod,  ir.  194.  var,  Uct.  ed. 
Schweig.)  Herodotns's  aeeount  of  the  maritime  provinees 
of  lAyi  ends  with  the  Zygantes.   Of  interior  lAbya  he 
sHotiDiu  the  peoi^e  of  Augila,  or  the  modem  Au^elab. 
and  fiuther  west  tbe  Garamantes,  who  used  to  bunt  aft« 
tte  Xthiopiau  Troglodytes.  *  the  swiftest  of  all  men  known, 
vho  lire  upon  lizards,  snakes,  and  other  reptiles,  and  who 
ipcak  s  language  different  from  all  other  people,  and  which 
nraiblss  the  ery  of  tbe  bat.'   He  also  places  tbe  Gindanes 
mth  of  dw  Loti^ihagi.   The  Gindanaa  ace  jwobably  the 
VMple  of  Ghadamaa.  He  saya  that  ten  dars  west  of  the 
Annates  wera  tbe  AtanmtM,  the  individuals  of  which 
,  W  ao  BSBM.  Ten  days  beymid  the  Atarantes.  be  says, 
Am  was  a  bill  of  salt,  and  beyond  it  wete  the  Atlantes. 
ite  sAsUled  the  sides  of  Mount  Atlas.    '  I  know,'  be 
*ddi,  'the  people  who  live  in  the  hij^  lands  as  iar  as  die 
Ailantes,b)it  not  those  who  live  beyond.'  In  another  passage 
^  UJ8  that  Mount  Atlss  is  fifhr  days'  journey  west  of  toe 
ftmij  of  the  Lotophagi,  which,  supposing  he  meant  the 
%h  mmmits  of  tbe  Atlas  of  Mauritania,  near  Marocoo, 
1  tolerably  correct  indication  of  tbe  distance.  He- 
ndotasnms  np  hia  account  of  Libya  by  saying  *  it  is  in- 
vited by  finir  races,  as  far  as  I  know,  two  indigenous  and 
^(nigp.  The  incUgenous  are  the  Libyans  to  the  north 
MiAs  Sthiopiana  to  the  south;  and  the  foreign  are  the 
and  the  Pbonioians.'   It  must  be  observed  that 
"■jb  the  Carthaginians,  who  s»  believed  to  have  been 
*|nlly  a  Fhcmician  oolony.  diere  vrete  Phtsnieian  settle- 
on  the  cout  of  Mauritania,  as  mentioned  b^  Strabo 
vdHheis.  Of  the  wigin  of  the  Libvans,  tbe  aborigines  of 
Africa,  VPB  know  nothing.   The  Arabian  historians 
^(tad  that  they  were  a  colony  from  Yemen  which  came 
'■W  the  deserts  under  one  Melek  Ifriki  (Ibn  Alraquiq. 
T|*|d  by  Marmol)  in  very  remote  times.    Of  the  Car- 
'H'stui  empire  Herodotus  does  not  speak,  probably  be- 
^  CiTthage  was  less  immediately  connected  with  his 
^■nnligeet.  tbe  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  than 
^■K  other  of  bis  episodes ;  but  though  Carthage  had  not 
'^■d  its  greatest  height  of  power  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
it  was  a  powerful  state  when  Xerxes  invaded 
J*t  KHerod.  vii.  165.)   To  the  west  of  Carthage  was 
known  in  the  Roman  period  by  the  name' of 


^^11^  wUeh  occupied  the  space  of  tbe  present  regencv 
^^jl^;  ^  eastern  part  of  it  belonged  to  tbe  Masttyli 
^"wsMteni  part  to  the  Massnsyli,  as  far  aa  the  gntat 


rivir  Uolocbiith.  This  river  divided  it  from  Manrltania,  the 

country  of  the  Mauri  or  Maurusii,  who  extended  to  the 
columns  of  Hercules ;  a  nnmerons  snd  wealthy  pecqile,  says 
Strabo^  who  wore  said  to  be  Indians  who  had  eome  over 
with  Hercules.  South  of  the  Mauri  Strabo  daces  the 
Phanisii  and  tbe  Nigretes.  and  ftirther  still  the  Hesperian 
Ethiopians.  Beyond  Mount  Atlas  to  the  south-east  the 
country  now  called  Beled  el  jereed  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gstub.  The  Garamantes  appear  to  have  been  the  people 
of  Fescan,  although  Ptolenay  and  other  geographers  tuive 
placed  them  much  farther  to  the  west  and  south  of  Nn- 
midia. 

The  Romans,  after  having  subdued  Carthage,  extended 
their  dominion  gradually  over  tbe  whole  of  Noribem  Africa. 
They  conquered  Numidia  after  a  long  and  arduous  war 
with  Ju^rtba.  Cyrenaica  was  afterwards  bequeathed 
by  its  king,  Apion,  to  the  Roman  republic.  Mauritania 
continued  misw  uniar  its  native  kings,  and  it  was  only  in 
the  reign  of  Gbindius  that  it  was  flnlly  subdued  by  Sue- 
tonius Panlinui  and  united  to  the  Rtnun  Einirek  finning 
two  provinces:  Mauritania  Tii^itana.  so  called  from  ^gis. 
its  capital,  which  was  the  onginal  Mauritania,  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Molocbatb ;  Mauritania  Cssap 
riensis.  whioh  was  the  country  of  the  Masuesyli  or  Western 
Nnmidiat  extended  eastward  from  the  Molocbatb  to  the 
river  Ampsagas.  To  the  east  of  the  Ampsagas  lay  the 
country  of  the  Msssyli,  which  retained  its  name  of  Nu- 
midia, and  extended  to  the  east  as  fiu  as  tbe  river  Tusca. 
Beyond  this  river  was  the  province  of  Africa  Propria,  the 
fbriner  territory  of  Carthage,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
great  Syrtis.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Syrtis  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Cyrenaica,  the  easternmost  part  of  which, 
oalled  Msnaarica,  bwdered  upon  Egypt.  Suoh  was  the 
gditieal  division  of  NcHrthem  Africa  under  the  Roman 


Oder  the  weak  and  profligate  rei^  of  Honmlus,  tiie 
Vandals  who  had  settled  themselves  in  southern  Spain 
passed  into  Afiiiea,  aj>.  428,  their  kin^.  Genseric.  being 
invited  to  that  conquest  by  Count  Bomface,  the  Roman 
governor,  who  bad  revolted  against  Honorius.  The  Van- 
dals conquered  tbe  greater  pert  of  Northern  Africa,  where 
they  committed  the  most  horrible  cruelties,  and,  in  great 
measure,  cleared  the  country  of  its  former  inhabitants. 
Tbe  successors  of  Crenserie  reigned  over  Africa  for  about  a 
century  till  the  time  of  Justiman,  who  sent  Belisarius  to 
re-conquer  the  country.  Belisarius  defeated  the  Vandals, 
and  made  their  king,  Cielimer,  prisoner.  Africa  remained 
from  that  time  subject  to  tbe  Eutem  Empire  till  about  the 
middle  of  tbe  seventh  century,  when  tlw  Saracens  fVom 
£^pt  invaded,  first  Cyrenaica,  and  afterwards  AfViea  Pro- 
pria. Okba  bm  Nafl,  tbe  general  the  Caliph  Moairiya, 
overran  Numidia  and  Mauritania  as  fiir  as  the  Atlantio. 
In  the  year  670  he  laid  the  foundation  of  Kairwan.  OUm 
crossed  tbe  Atlas  into  (Jaitulia,  where  he  was  treacherously 
killed ;  his  tomb  was  still  seen  in  the  time  of  Shaw,  near 
the  banks  of  the  Adjedee  river,  at  the  village  of  Seedy 
Okba.   Fresh  irruptions  of  Saracens  from  the  East  com- 

?leted  tbe  subjugation  of  tbe  whole  country.  Under  tlie 
lalipb  Walid  1  (705-7>5),  Musa  was  sent  into  Africa  with 
a  large  army,  and  he  subdued  the  whole  of  Mauritania, 
driving  away  the  Spanish  Goths  who  had,  till  then,  kept 
possession  of  the  coasts.  Tank.  Musa's  lieutenant,  carried 
tbe  war  into  Spain,  defeated  Roderic,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain.  Northern  Africa  was 
now  entirely  sutgetA  to  the  Arabs,  and  the  natives  adopted 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors.  Regions  so  vsst,  however, 
could  not  long  remain  quietly  under  the  dominion  of  du 
distant  caliphs ;  and  the  various  governors  and  local  chiefr 
aspired  to  make  themselves  independent  The  revolutioa 
which  raiswl  the  house  of  Abbas  to  tbe  caliphate,  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  and  the  subsequent  separa- 
tion of  Spain  from  their  empire,  led  to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  power  of  the  Eastern  Saracens  in  Africa.  Edris,  a  de- 
scendant of  Fatima,  founded  an  independent  kingdom  in 
Fez,  in  Western  Mauritania,  a.d.  788.  Soon  after,  the 
A^abides  established  an  independent  dynasty  at  Kairwan 
in  Eastern  Africa.  Later  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Zeirides 
made  tbemselveb  independent  in  Tunis  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  Frequent  wars  occurred  between  these  vari- 
ous powers,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  Ommiade 
cdliphs  of  Cordova,  the  Abbaside  Caliphs  of  Bagdad,  uid 
tbe  Fatimide  Caliphs  of  Egypt.  About  tbe  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  the  MomlMts  or  Almon^r^de9,.a,reUiitf(»i« 
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Net,  orifdntlly  from  AnMa,  bat  Htti«d  in  the  Mnlhem 
]«rtiiif1uuraania,etR9eted  a  nvolution  in  that  oountry, 
averthww  the  Zenlet,  and  founded  a  nev  djnast^.  They 
Imflt  the  ei^  of  Haroeco,  which  became  their  oapital ;  ana 
thenoe  they  n>read  over  the  whole  of  Mauritania,  and  also 
into  Spain,  wnwe  their  emir,  Yusief^  defeated  both  Chris- 
tiana and  Moon  who  opposed  him,  and  established  his  do- 
minion at  CcHidova,  a.d.  1087.  Cordovicand  Marooco  were 
both  capitals  of  the  empire  of  the  Almontvides.  The 
djrnasty  of  the  Atmoravides  was  overthrown  in  its  turn  by 
the  Almohades,  another  sect  which  rose  likewise  in  the 
souttwm  reeknu  <rf  Hsuritania*  and  whose  chief,  Abdul- 
mnmeu,  took  Uaroooo  in  1147,  and  ctmquend  dw  rest  of 
fha  countiT,  as  well  as  part  oi  Spain.  Bis  soeoeiaiHa,  how^ 
erw,  lost  Spain  in  tiie  first  part  of  die  Airtaenth  oentary, 
and  not  long  after  were  driven  sway  from  Marooco  by  the 
Beni  Merinis,  who  were,  in  their  turn,  dispossessed  by  the 
Beni  Oatazes,  about  the  year  1470.  In  the  early  part  of 
tiie  fbUowing  centuiy,  a  fresh  adventurer,  Mohammed  Ben 
Hamed,  who  sWled  himself  Sherif  el  Husheni.  and  pre- 
tended to  be  of  Mohammed's  lineage,  started  up  among  the 
Berbers  of  Darah  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  took  Marocco. 
His  son  took  Fez  in  1S44,  and  founded  tbe  dynasty  of  the 
fiherifs,  which  has  reigned  over  the  empire  of  Marooco  ever 
since.  While  these  events  took  place  in  Mauritania,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  North  Africa  were  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  principalities.  There  were  kings  of  Tlemsan, 
of  Tennes,  of  Bocjeyah,  of  Tunis,  Kairwan,  &c  The  two 
Vrothers  Barbarossa  in  the  sixteenth  eentnry  conquered  the 
whole  oountry  of  the  antient  Numidians,  of  wnidi  th^ 
(bnned  the  state  of  Algiers;  and  the  younger  broOter, 
Khsir-eddin,  acknowled^  tlie  su|mmacy  of  the  Sultan, 
from  whom  he  received  the  title  of  Paoha  and  Regent  of 
Algien.  [See  Barbajiossa.}  Soon  afler,  the  sultan  esta^ 
bliabed,  in  a  like  manner,  his  supremacy  over  Tunis,  which 
state,  ta  regency,  includes  the  Africa  Propria,  or  oountry 
of  the  former  Carthaginians.  The  country  east  of  the  little 
Syrtis,  or  the  nom^c  Libya  of  the  ancients,  including 
Cyrenaica  proper,  was  formm,  about  1550,  into  a  distinct 
parhalik,  which  took  its  name  from  Tripoli,  the  chief  town, 
and  which  extends  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.   Thus  the 

Ct  divisions  of  the  oountry  retain  still,  though  under  dif- 
tt  names,  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as  at  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  The  regencies  of  Barbaiy,  although  nomi- 
nally subject  to,  are,  in  fket,  independent  ot  the  Porte.  The 
head  oi  each  is  absolute  amreign  in  his  dominions.  As 
for  the  em]dre  of  Maroeco,  the  sultan  has  never  claimed 
any  authority  over  it  Vor  a  ftutber  description  of  each  of 
these  tarn  divisions,  and  of  the  country  in  general,  see 
AxQiBKs,  Marocco,  Tripoli,  Tunis  ;  and  Atlas. 

The  region  which  we  call  Barbary  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
of  Egypt  and  of  Asia,  Moghreb,  or  '  tbe  West,'  and  the 
people  Moghrebins.  The  language  of  the  Moors  is  called 
the  Western  Arabic,  and  differs  from  the  Arabic  of  Egypt 
and  Syria.  Some  of  the  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  how- 
ever, are  said  to  have  retained  tbeir  ori^nal  language,  tbe 
Koreiah,  or  Eastern  Arabic.  The  principal  races  that  inha- 
bit Barbary  are,  1 .  The  Moors,  who  live  in  or  near  the  towns, 
and  who  are  a  very  mixed  race :  many  of  them  are  deseendal 
from  those  who  were  driven  ont  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  2.  The  Arabs,  who  are  mostly 
nomadic,  and  tend  their  flocks  on  tiie  plains  of  the  in- 
terior. 8.  The  Berbers,  or  Ibbyles  as  they  are  called  in 
Algins  and  Tunis,  who  chiefly  inhabit  tbe  mountains  and 
the  valleys  of  the  Atlas,  4.  The  Blacks,  ftam  Soudan,  who 
are  moatly  slaves.  5.  The  Jews,  who  are  very  numerous 
,in  the  towns.  6.  The  Turks,  wbo  are  the  militia  of  the 
three  regencies,  and  have  children  ^^J  Mbraiih  wives,  who 
are  called  Kooloolis. 

The  length  of  Barbary  from  east  to  west  may  be  reckoned 
about  2000  miles,  from  Bomba,  the  eastern  frontier  town  of 
the  regency  of  Tripoli,  to  the  coast  of  Mogadore,  in  Marocco. 
The  breadth  of  the  counts  varies  greatly.  It  is  greatest 
in  Marocco,  whore  the  ixlnftbited  districts,  in  tbe  provinces 
f"  Da  rah  and  Sur  appear  to  extend  southward  to  about  ^e 
39th  degree,  v  (he  latitude  of  Cape  Nnn,  whilit  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  same  empire  at  Ceuta  ii  35*  50', 
givmg.  ftmfbre,  a  breadin  from  norUi  to  sonUi  of  about 
470  milei.  Ii  the  meridian  of  Algiers,  the  inhabited  coun- 
try does  not  seam  to  extend  ftutber  south  than  about  the 
33rd  degree  N.  lat,  where  is  the  district  of  the  BeniMozab. 
The  son^heramost  parts  ct  the  inhabited  oountry  of  Tunis 
an  nawlr  inder  ne  saae  parallel.  In  the  regm^  ^Tri- 


poli, the  treat  of  the  inbabitfed  land  ii  miieh  nwrcnNdbr 
the  great  indentation  ofthe  eoast,  ^uoed  by  tiie  Sptas. 
whOTo,  especially  at  the  innemMat  recess  og  the  great  Syrtis, 
the  sands  of  the  great  desert  almost  touch  the  sea-^iore. 
But  at  various  distances,  in  a  southern  direction  across  the 
waste,  are  several  oases,  such  as  Fezzan,  Ghadames,  and 
Audjelah,  which,  being  dependencies  ofthe  regency  of  Tri- 
|K4i,  must  be  oonuderra  as  parts  of  Barbary.  The  eastern 
limits  of  Barbary  may  be  traced  by  aline  departing  from  the 
northern  coasteaat  of  Bomha,  about  25°  £.  long.,  and  run- 
ning in  a  southern  direction  between  the  oasis  of  Audjelah 
and  that  of  SiwahorAmmoDiwhieblaatiseimBideiedasa 
dependency  of  Egypt 

Tfi^iwjTn  it  tlie  rdigion  of  Barbary :  aD  die  tribes  even  of 
Berber*  are  said  to  pnrfbss  it*  at  lewt  nominally.  A  great 
number  of  Jews  are  ibund  in  all  the  wlncipal  towns,  where 
many  of  them  carry  on  vuioua  branches  of  profitable  trade. 
The  blacks,  who  are  v^  numerous  in  Barbary,  and  who 
come  originally  from  Soudan,  or  the  countries  south  of  the 
Great  Dnol,  are,  if  they  may  be  said  to  have  any  religion 
at  all.  Pagans.  (Marmol,  Detcripeion  do  ASfica  ,*  Proco- 
pius,  de  B»Uo  Vimdahoo;  Shaw's  TVow^  tn  £ar6ary,  ^) 
BARBA'STRO,  a  district  in  Aragon,  bwdering  on  tbe 
north  upon  the  Pyrenees,  m  the  south  upon  the  outriot  of 
Zaragoza,  on  the  east  upon  that  of  Benaoarre,  and  on  the 
west  upon  that  of  Huesca.  It  is  a  narrow  strip  or  tract  of 
luid,  extending  from  north  to  south  as  far  as  Boltoya.  and 
from  thence  becoming  gradually  wider  till  it  reaches  the 
frontier  of  Catalnna,  on  uw  sonth-^ast.  Its  natural  division 
is  into  monntalnona  and  plain  ooantrr:  tiie  latter,  howner. 
is  not  eBtivriy  ft«e  from  devations.  The  mountainous  put 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  ^rnean  chain,  and  is  covered 
witii  trees.  Tm  river  Cinca,  whidi  runs  from  a  lake  to  tha 
west  of  Mont»>Pardido,  after  leaving  the  go^es  Ot  tbe 
mountains,  flows  through  a  spacious  plain  in  a  south-east 
direction,  and,  after  receiving  several  streams  in  its  course, 
ftdls  into  the  Ebro  near  Me^uinenza.  Tku)  territory  of  Bielsa 
on  the  Pyrenees  abounds  in  minea  of  iron  and  copper.  la 
the  valley  of  Gistain  there  is  a  good  mine  of  cobalt  The 
moontainous  part  comprises  the  valleys  of  Puertolaa  and 
Solana.  The  level  country  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  in  Aragon,  and  eqji^  the  benefit  of  irri- 
gatiMi.  The  principal  produce  consists  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  rye,  garbanzos,  or  Spanish  peaa,  Indian  eom,  beana, 
oil,  wine,  honey  and  wax,  llax,  and  hemp.  The  oil  is  not  of 
the  best  iiuali^,  owing  to  the  mod*  of  extraettng  it.  The 
best  wines  are  tbo**  of  Barbunale*  and  Lastano**.  The 
rich  pastures  of  the  district  feed  numenoa  heids  of  eattla, 
There  are  also  several  mannfaebwiasof  silk  ribands^of  lin«^ 
hemp  and  woollen  stufh,  of  soq^  of  aftrthenwan^  udfiv  tha 
tanning  of  leather.  The  dismet  eoutains  110  tawna,  vil- 
lages, and  hamlets. 

BARBA'STRO,  the  capital  ofthe  district,  is  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  small  nver  Vero,  which  divides  it  utto 
two  parts,  united  by  stone  bridges.  The  climate  is  rather 
cold,  but  salubriotfs,  and  the  territory  very  fertile.  Bar- 
bag  tro  is  an  episcopal  see,  containing  180  parishes,  one  of 
which  is  in  the  town.  The  chatter  consists  of  tbe  bishop, 
seventeen  cuions,  and  a  number  of  diaplains.  Barbastro 
waa  in  the  power  of  tbe  Horn  till  lOdS,  when  Sancho  B*- 
mirec,  tbe  seeond  king  at  Anson,  mened  U  from  th*i^ 
hands,  and  eieeted  it  into  a  bMnuio.  The  popnlatiim  is 
7178  inhabitant*.  Hie  geographml  sitnatiaa  ot  tbe  town 
is  41"  sy  N.  lat.  W  B.  long.  (Mifiano.) 

BARBAtJLD.  ANNA  L^TITIA,  to  whom  the  oauae 
of  rational  education  is  probaUj  more  indebted  than  to  any 
other  individual  of  our  own  times,  waa  the  eldest  child  ana 
only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  ^kin,  D.D..  and  the  sister 
of  John  Aikin,  M.D.  Miss  Aikin  was  bom  on  the  20th  <^ 
June,  1743,  at  the  village  of  Kibworth  Haroourt  in  Leiooa 
tershire,  where  her  father  was  at  that  time  master  of  a  hoyit' 
school.  She  eojojred  the  advantage  of  having  for  her  mo- 
ther a  lady  of  polished  manners,  cultivated  mind,  and  iagix 
principles,  who  devoted  benelf  to  the  formation  of  her 
daughter's  character  with  a  d^ree  of  interest  and  zeal  tha;t 
can  rarely  be  felt  by  any  Imt  a  parent. 

From  her  childhood  Hiss  Aiun  manifeatad  great  qnick- 
nes*  of  intellect.  At  a  very  early  age  aba  bad  acquired 
what  was  in  that  day  omsidered  to  be  a  eompetant  dsgree 
of  school  learning  fi»  a  youi^  lady,  and  exhuntad  a  mKt 
desire  to  add  to  her  attainments  an  aoqnaintance  wUh  iwaai- 
cal  anthon  in  the  original  lannuges.  This  waa  <^poied. 
by  ber  ftAar  fer  some  time,  bat  luriit  length jielded  to  h«r 
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wkh,  ud  lb*  aeqnind  sodi  a  knonHadgB  of  Latin  as  to  ba 
aUe  to  mad  woriia  in  that  language  with  adraortage.  besides 
which  ihe  gained  some  aeqoaintanoe  with  Greek.  The 
qniet  retixement  of  Kibwortb  Hareourt  affbided  AiU  oppoi^ 
tonity  tar  Ae  indnlgenoe  of  this  taste,  and  the  removal  of 
ber  ftther  wiOi  bis  ikmilT  to  the  town  of  Warringtoa  when 
she  was  Afteen  years  oi  age,  happened  sow  enongfa  to 
piemt  any  h«d  elfeots  fiinii  &e  seoluiioa  in  whuih  her 
dnldfaood  had  been  passed.   At  Warrington  the  soeiety 
among  which  she  l:\'«d  was  sneh  as  to  fix  her  tastes  in 
tte  direetiDn  they  had  taken,  and  to  onhurae  the  qthere  of 
her  knowMgSk  Miaa  Aflda  had  tuty  shown  a  taste  fix 
Meliy.  but  it  wiB  not  imtU  th»  yaar  177S,  iriun  she  ww 
mttf  yean  of  age,  that  she  yieUad  to  Hbm  pmniMOBa  of 
hat  bvodwr,  and  conaeotad  to  the  pabbeatifln  of  a  aaleotion 
flam  her  poems.  The  reaah  ftaUy  justified  this  Ctep,  for 
widun  tiw  year  of  its  inhUoMion  toot  edilioDi  of  ua  work 
eteealled  Jbr. 
This  sneeesa  at  «ioa  oataUiihed  her  lepntatioii,  and  IGia 
Aikin  was  induced,  also  in  1773.  to  publish  a  Tolume  in 
floojunetion  with  her  bnither.imderthe  title  of  JfiMeUaneocw 
Amw  m  FroM;  by  J.  and  A.  L.  Aikin ;  a  work  which  also 
BMC  with  a  fkvommble  Mceptkn,  and  has  bea  fitqnently 
laprinted.     The  req;tectin  eontributiona  of  the  anttum 
hare  never  been  distinguished  ot  oorreotly  assigned. 

In  1774  Hiae  Aikin  married  the  Rev.  Rochemont  Bar- 
hsnld,  a  dissenting  xoinister,  deeeended  firom  a  ihmilv  of 
WnaA  Pntastaats,  who  had  token  lefiige  in  Bn^ood  in 
flw  tHku  of  Lonis  XIV.  Mr.  Barbanld  was  edimtad  in 
As  acMuny  at  Wanington,  and  at  tiie  time  of  lua  mai^ 
bad  been  neently  iqipointad  to  the  obaige  of  a  dia- 
lemuv  etmgregatioa  at  Palgrave  in  SulIUk,  near  Diss  in 
Nof^w.  wbere  he  had  announeed  his  intention  of  open- 
ing a  boarding-school  for  boys.  This  undertaking  proved 
ipeedily  sneoMeftil.  a  Tesolt  whieh  must  in  great  port 
be  attributed  first  to  the  reputation  and  afiwwards  to 
tfa«  aetiv«  eztttionB  of  Mrs.  Barbanld.  She  partieulariy 
supariutended  the  deparbnents  of  geography  and  English 
eompoaition,  irtiioh  latter  she  taught  by  a  method  then  un- 
Qsow.  bntwfaidi  has  since  been  brougld  modi  into  practice. 
Her  frfan,  aeeording  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  William  Taylor 
of  Norwidi.  one  of  fier  first  pupils,  was '  to  read  a  &ble,  a 
short  stay,  er  a  moral  essay,  aloud,  and  then  to  send  them 
back  intD  the  sobool-ioom  to  write  it  out  on  slates  in  their 
own  word*.  Eadk  exeraise  was  separately  omlookad  by 
her;  tiieitolt8ofgnmmaTweiaot^toiatBd,thenilgarisms 
wen  diastiaed*  the  idle  OfMieta  were  eaneaUed,  and  a  dis* 
tiaet  xaasMi  waa  dways  a*s^[ned  for  every  oonection,  so 
ftat  tin  arta  of  inditing  and  cntieising  were  in  some  degree 
karat  tc^etber.*  Mrs.  Borhauld  also .  instructed  the  pupils 
ii  the  art  of  dedataiation ;  and  the  pleasing  accompUsh- 
awnts  of  good  reading  and  graceftil  spMking  have  probably 
sever  been  taught  with  more  asiidui^  or  inth  better  suo- 
eiss  than  hy  hereelf  After  a  few  yeus  thus  devoted*  Mrs. 
Bubanid  was  soUdted  to  receive  several  little  boys  as  her 
om  peenliarpnpils ;  and  among  this  number  may  be  men- 
tieoed  head  Denman,  the  present  Chief  Justice  of  Englsnd, 
■ad  Sir  WBliom  Gell.  It  was  for  the  use  of  these  her  ol- 
aost  infant  eehotars  that  she  eompooed  her  Hymiu  ta 
^ate/or  ChUdrtn. 

In  1775  Mrs.  Baritauld  published  a  small  volume,  en- 
fiBed  Dtmiiomai  Fteen  eompilsd  from  the  Ptalmt  nf  David, 
9ilknomglUa  9m  the  DtvoHmui  Tiul«»  and  on  Sedt  and 
btMukmentt,  Abont  flie  same  time  also  she  wrote  that 
■UnUe  Kttfe  volome^  her  Early  Lettons^  «  publication 
vlidi  baa  ever  nnoe  been  a  standard  work,  and  though 
fayienlly  imit^ed,  yet  stands  unrivalled  amidst  thun  alL 
Tbn  fittle  volame  was  written  tor  the  use  of  one  of  her 
Mribsws.  who  bad  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Barbanld  and  her- 
nam  i'iaiai'W|imiii<i  of  their  having  no  child  <tf  their  own. 
h  Ae  present  day,  when  parents  are  in  possession  of  iho 
of  many  clever  persons  far  aiding  the  task  of  early 
bOeetiDB,  it  is  ^fflenlt  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
idse  of  Hra.  Barbauld's  Early  iMtotu.   At  the  tune  of 
<b  lot  appearane    as  at  Meamt.  there  waa  a  multitude 
tfWs  piofesaedly  written  ftr  ehiUm,  bat  not  one  adapted 
''^stwytrfsnnaiooof  a  diild  of  very  tender  sgfc  that  waa 
M        amw  tine  hniaioas  ftom  ite  fidly  or  puerility, 
HoiAb  of  a  Inok  raeh  vaa  not  only  flee  flom  these 
4iiMiiiay  bat  caleobted  to  impreas  npon  the  mind  of  a 
w  iMideaa  and  noUe  prindplas,  oould  not  ful  to  be 
■iMbv«*WTivdiaN«apiHBt,and  Mia.  BarhooU's 


Tha  snooess  of  the  school  at  Polgrave  remained  onim 
paired,  but  the  unceasing  coll  for  mental  exertion  on  the 
put  of  the  conductors  which  its  duties  required,  so  much 
uyored  their  health,  that  after  eleven  years  of  unremitting 
labour  an  interval  of  complete  relaxation  became  necessary ; 
and  Mrs.  Borbauld  accompanied  her  husband  in  the  an- 
tumn  of  1785  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  the  south 
of  France.  In  the  following  vear  th^  returned  to  Bngland, 
and  early  in  1787  took  up  their  residence  at  Hompstead, 
where  for  several  years  Mr.  Barbauld  received  a  few  pupils. 

In  1790  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  an  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant addreit  to  the  successful  opposers  of  tne  repeal  of  die 
Corporatim  and  Test  Acts.  In  ttw  following  year  was 
written  her  poatieal  efnstle  to  Mr.  Wllherforoe  on  the  r»- 
jection  (tf  i3tm  bill  fat  abolishing  the  slave  trade.  In  1792 
she  publi^ed  Remarfu  on  Mr.  Qilbert  WakeMS*  Jnamry 
into  the  Exp»Umey  and  Propriety  qf  PuAlie  or  Social 
PForAip;  and  in  1793  she  produced  a  work  of  a  kind  vwy 
unusual  for  a  female — a  sermon,  entitled  The  Sine  of  Oo- 
vermnent  Sine  qf  the  Nation.  In  all  these  works  Mrs. 
Barbauld  showed  those  powers  of  mind,  that  ardent  love  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  that  genuine  and  practical 
piety  by  which  her  whole  life  was  distinguished,  and  for 
wbich  her  memory  will  long  be  held  in  reverence.  In  par- 
Uculoi  her  remarks  on  Mr.  Wakefield's  Inquiry  may  be 
noticed  as  being  one  of  the  best  and  most  eloquent  and 
yet  sober  appeals  in  &vour  of  pntdie  worship  dwt  has  eter 
appeared. 

In  the  notice  of  Dr.  Aikin,  inserted  in  OUT  first  volnme^ 
we  have  mentioned  that  his  sister  supplied  several  contri- 
butions to  his  excellent  work  Bvemnge  ai  Home.  Tbeos 
oontributions  were  fourteen  in  number.  It  would  be  use- 
less  to  distinguish  them  here,  or  to  say  more  concerning 
them  than  that  they  are  equal  in  merit  to  the  other  ports  ^ 
the  volumes.  These  papers,  trifling  in  amount,  but  not  in 
value,  comprise  all  that  Mrs.  Barbauld  published  tiU  1 799, 
when  she  superintended  an  edition  of  Akenside's  fieajuree 
of  Imagination,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  critical  essay. 
In  1797  she  brought  out  on  edition  of  Collins's  Odee,  mib 
a  similar  introduction.  These  essays  ore  written  with  ele- 
gance, and  display  much  taste  and  critical  ocuteness. 

Mr.  Barbauld  became,  in  1802,  pastor  of  a'  Unitarian 
CMigregation  at  Newtngton  Green,  and  at  this  time  he 
ehanged  his  residence  to  Stoke  Newington.  Tlie  chief 
inducement  to  this  removal  was  the  desiie  felt  by  Mrs.  Bar^ 
bauld  and  her  brother  to  pui  die  remainder  «  their  lives 
in  each  other's  soeiety.  This  wish  was  gmtified  during 
twenty  years,  and  was  interrupted  only  by  death.  In  1804 
she  published  a  selection  of  Uie  papers  contained  in  the 
SpecUxtor,  Guardian,  TaUer,  and  Freeholder,  wiA  a  pre- 
liminary essay,  in  which  is  given  an  instruotXTe  oeeount  ot 
the  state  of  society  at  the  time  the  papen  (uigindly  ap- 
peared, and  of  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed.  This 
ay  has  been  much  admired  for  its  elegance  and  acute- 
ness.  In  the  same  year  Mrs.  Barbauld  prepared  for  publi- 
cation a  selection  from  the  correspondence  Richardson 
the  novelist,  prefixing  a  biographical  notice  of  Urn  and  a 
critioal  examination  of  his  works. 

About  this  time  Mrs.  Bsxbauld's  husband,  to  whom  she 
had  been  united  for  more  than  thirty  jenn,  foil  into  a  state 
of  nervous  weakness,  and  at  last  died  in  November,  1808. 

From  the  d^eetion  occaaoned  by  this  loss  Mrs.  Barbanld 
iOQght  relief  in  literary  occupation,  and  undertook  the  task 
of  editing  a  oc^ection  of  the  Britieh  NoveUete,  whieh  was 
published  in  1810.  To  these  volumes  she  contributed  an 
ntroductory  essay,  and  famished  biographical  and  critical 
notices  of  ue  life  and  writings  of  each  author :  these  were 
written  with  her  usual  taste  and  judgment.  In  the  next 
vear  she  composed  and  publisbed  ue  lonsest  and  most 
highly-finished  of  her  pomns,  entitled  Eighteen  Hundred 
and  Eleven.  The  time  at  which  this  poem  appeared  was 
by  many  persons  looked  upon  with  gloomy  forebodings,  and 
the  matters  of  which  it  treats  were  oonaidered  aa  inwcative 
of  the  waning  fortunes  of  this  kingdom.  It  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  spirit  of  melaneholy  prediction  by  which  it  is 
wvMod  that  tbia  ponn  was  not  reoeived  by  ^  puUio  as  it 
deserved.  It  is  written  thnttf^iout  with  great  power  and 
in  hammuona  language ;  ite  descriptions  are  choractadsed 
b^  de^  fooling  and  truth,  and  its  warnings  are  conveyed 
with  an  earnestoeas  which  is  the  best  evuenceof  the  silt* 
oerity  of  Uie  author. 

The  un&it  eonstmetiim  i^pUed  to  her  mottveo  in  writmg 
tUipoMB  pntaUl  pimalid  Mn.  BicfaMld  flron  Wpmi^ 
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ing  uun  as  an  author.  Her  efforts  were  confined  to  the 
hiun^r  ta&k  of  adminiaterinK  to  the  gratification  of  a  circle 
of  private  fbienda.  AUhoum  arrived  at  yean  which  are 
asBiigiied  as  the  natoi^  liwA  to  human  life,  her  haoy  was 
■till  bright,  and  ihe  continued  to  give  evidence,  by  ooca- 
•knal  oomponitioiu,  of  the  unimpairad  energv  of  her  mind. 
Har  apirita  were  greatly  tried  during  the  latter  years  of 
her  life  by  the  loss  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  1822,  and 
•f  several  cheriilwd  eompanioDs  of  her  early  days  who 
quickly  followed.  Her  constitution,  naturally  excellent, 
uowly  gave  way  under  an  aathmatie  complaiDt ;  and  on  the 
9th  of  March,  1825,  after  only  a  few  daya  of  Mrions  iUnesa, 
she  died,  in  the  82nd  year  of  her  age. 

In  domestic  and  social  life  Mrs.  Barbauld  was  charac- 
terised by  strong  sense,  deep  feeling,  high  moral  principle, 
and  a  rational  but  ardent  piety.  She  passed  through  a 
lengthened  term  of  years  free  from  all  annoyance  of  iper- 
anuil  enmitiea,  and  nch  in  the  eateam  and  aflfoction  of  all 
with  whom  she  was  conueoted. 

BARBEL  iBarlms,  Cuvier).  in  Ichthyology,  a  muds  of 
■bdomuMl  mdacopteiygioos  llshes,  belonging  to  the  Carp 
fiunily  iCyprinoida),  and  distinga^ed  by  the  shortness  of 
their  dmal  and  anal  fins,  by  a  strong  spine,  which  replaces 
the  second  or  third  ray  of  the  dorsal,  by  four  beards  or 
fleshy  tentacula,  which  grow  from  the  lips,  two  at  the  nose, 
and  the  other  two  at  the  comers  of  the  moutb,  and  by  having 
-  but  three  branchiostegous  rays.  Like  the  great  majority 
of  the  abdominal  soft-finned  fishes,  the  barbels  are  a  fresh- 
water genus,  and  certainly  among  the  least  camivorous  of 
the  whole  class.  They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  aquatic 
plants  and  roots,  to  obtain  which  they  bore  into  the  banks 
of  the  ponds  and  rivers  in  which  they  reside,  using  their 
anout  fx  that  purpose  like  a  hog.  They  are,  generally 
speaking,  covered  wiUi  large  rough  scales,  and  though  their 
flesh  is  commonly  but  coarse  and  indifferent  eating,  yet  the 
rale  is  not  without  exceptions,  and  some  are  even  esteemed 
as  ^Iteades.  There  are  numerous  species  both  in  the  old 
and  new  worlds,  and  many  of  them  attain  to  a  very  large 
•ixe.  Of  these  we  shall  onl^  mention  two^  referring  fi»  fur- 
ther information  to  the  various  treatises  upon  natural  his- 
ton' which -treat  more  particularly  of  this  subject 

The  Common  Barbel  sometimes  measured  three  feet  in 
length,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds.  The 
section  of  its  body  forms  an  elongated  ellipse;  its  scales 
ore  small,  its  head  smooth,  its  eyes  large  and  contiguous 
to  the  nostrils,  and  the  lateral  line  straight  and  nearly 
parallel  to  the  back.  Its  pectoral  fins  are  of  a  pale  brown 
colour ;  its  venbal  and  anal  tipped  with  yellow ;  the  taU  is 
sligfatiy  binircated,  and  of  a  deep  purple,  and  the  general 
eoUmr  <tf  the  aoatos  is  pale  gold^  edged  with  Uaek  on  the 
back  and  aides,  and  •ilvery-wnito  on  the  belly.  The  dorsal 
fln  ii  aimed  with  a  strong  aeiTated  i^ne.  with  which  it 
sometimes  inflicts  dangnous  wounds  on  the  hands  of  the 
fishermen,  and  does  considerable  damage  to  theur  nets.  The 
barbel  is  ibund  only  in  deep  and  still  ponds,  and  in  sluggish 
rivers  which  have  litUe  or  no  current.  In  the  hot  summer 
months  the  barbels  abandon  for  a  time  the  deep  pools  and 
ponds  which  had  protected  them  from  the  severe  winter 
frosts,  and  make  excursions  into  the  shallower  parts  of  the 
stream  in  search  of  food.  Their  habits  are  nocturnal,  and 
they  are  fond  of  the  society  of  their  own  species,  being  gene- 
rally found  tt^ther  in  large  companies.  Their  flesh  is  ex* 
tremely  coarse  and  unsavoury,  and  their  roe  in  particular  is 
uid  to  produce  vomiting,  ^ging.  and  slight  swellings  in 
thow  who  incMitiously  eat  it. 


[CoBBM  BubaLj 

The  A'uny.  or  barbel  of  the  Nile,  is  so  like  the  common 
barbel  of  our  European  rivets,  that  it  might  readily  be  mis- 


taken at  first  sight  for  that  fish ;  hut  a  little  obseivatioa 
will  show  that  it  is  pioportionaUy  shraler  and  thicket,  i& 
back  more  arohed,  and  it  is  partknilarly  distingiti^ied  hj 
having  the  first  three  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  so  doidy 
united  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  almost  forming  but 
one  single  spine.    The  upper  jaw  prtyects  eonsiderably 
beyond  the  under,  the  ^ee  and  nostrils  are  huroe  and  round, 
the  caudal  and  anal  fins  of  the  colour  of  s^hm,  and  the 
lateral  line  composed  of  oblong  points,  and  nearly  bisecting 
the  body  longitudinally.   The  scales  have  a  piale  silvery 
lustre,  and  are  of  considerable  sise,  which  has  made  some 
imagine  this  fish  to  be  the  lepidoto*  of  the  Greeks  which.with 
the  lotos  and  oxyrhynchut,  was  considered  sacred  by  the 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  72).   The  binny  is  very  common  in  the 
Nile ;  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  sometimes  weighing,  acoord'- 
ing  to  Bruce's  statement,  upwards  of  seven^  pounds,  and 
is  described  as  being  a  firm,  delicate,  and  well-flavoured  fish. 
The  traveler  just  mentioned  gives  an  interesting  acoount 
of  the  methoda  wfaieh  the  B^ptiana  eniploy  for  the  oaptun 
of  the  binny,  and  for  preaemng  it  alive  till  they  regnin  to 
dress  or  have  an  opportunity  of  disposing     it.  Hanng 
kneaded  together  a  quanti^  of  oil,  clay,  flour,  and  honey, 
with  some  chopped  atraw  or  other  similar  matnial  to  unite 
the  difibrent  parts  of  the  composition,  the  wtude  is  formed 
into  a  mass,  in  size  and  appearance  resembling  a  Cb«diixe 
cheese,  round  the  sides  of  which,  in  different  parts,  an 
stuck  small  pieces  of  dates  saturated  in  honey.   Seven  or 
eight  stout  luMks,  each  having  a  separate  line  of  strong 
whip-cord,  and  baited  with  a  date  steeped  in  honey,  are 
concealed  in  the  centre  of  the  cake.   The  fisherman  tlum, 
bestriding  his  inflated  goatskin,  paddles  himself  and  his 
burthen  out  into  the  middle  and  deepest  part  of  tha 
stream,  where  having  sunk  the  whole  mass,  he  cairiea 
the  ootds  attached  to  tiw  hooka  on  shMe,  and  fostens  eadi 
of  them  separately  to  the  branch  of  a  pahn  atuek  firmly 
into  the  ground,  and  having  a  small  bell  suspended  from 
the  top  of  it.   He  then  goes  off  about  his  work,  which,  upon 
such  occasions,  is  always  contiguous  to  the  river,  and  within 
hearing  of  the  bells.   In  a  short  time  the  action  of  the  water 
begins  to  dissolve  the  mass  of  paste  at  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  and  the  small  pieces  of  dates  getting  detached  from 
it  float  down  the  river,  and  are  grwdily  caught  and  de- 
voured by  the  binnies.   These  naturally  ascend  the  stream 
in  the  lurection  from  which  tbey  perceive  their  favourite 
food  to  proceed,  and  having  arrived  at  the  mass  of  composi- 
tion, b^in,  as  is  their  custom,  to  root  and  bore  into  it,  till 
tbey  at  length  arrive  at  the  dates  inside,  which  they  raven- 
ously swallow,  and  are  of  course  caught  by  the  book  con- 
cealed within.   In  his  struggles  to  escape  be  necessarily 
pulls  the  line  and  the  palm  branch  to  which  it  is  made  fast 
on  shore,  when  the  nnging-bell.  agitated  by  the  moti(n» 
gives  immediate  notice  to  the  flshwiMn. 

'  The  fisherman.*  says  Bruoe, '  runs  imme^tely  to  the 
bell,  and  finding  tiwreoy  the  particular  line,  hauls  his  pri- 
soner in,  but  does  not  kill  him :  the  hook  being  large,  it 
generally  catches  him  by  the  upper  jaw,  which  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  the  under.  He  then  pulls  him  out  of  the 
water,  and  puts  a  strong  iron  ring  through  his  jaw,  tiea  s 
few  yards  of  cord  to  it,  and  returning  the  fish  to  tiie  river, 
fastens!  him  to  the  shore :  so  he  does  with  the  rest,  for  very 
rarely  is  there  a  single  hook  empty.  Those  who  want  to  flsh 
at  Girg^i  a  large  town  opposite,  or  at  Achmim  itself.  OHne 
thither  as  to  a  fish-marked  and  every  man  takes  the  quan- 
tity he  wants,  buying  them  alive.  Fish,  when  dead.  &>  not 
keep  in  Egypt,  wmch  makes  that  precaution  neoeiauy. 
We  bought  two,  which  fkiUy  dined  our  whole  boat's  crew  ; 
the  Aiherman  had  ten  or  twelve  of  them  fostened  to  ih» 
shore,  all  of  which  he  pulled  out  and  showed  us.' 

BARBEIt-SURGEONS.  In  former  times,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries,  the  art  of  surgery  and  the  art  of 
shaving  went  hand  in  hand.  As  to  the  barbiersH^irurgiens 
in  France,  see  the  Diction,  dea  Origimt,  torn.  i.  p.  189« 
They  were  separated  from  the  barbiers-perruquierB  in  tlie 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  made  a  distinct  corporation. 

The  barbers  of  Loudon  were  first  incorporated  by  King; 
Edward  IV.  in  1461,  and  at  that  time  were  the  only  persotun 
who  exercised  suigery ;  but  afteru'ards  others,  assuming^ 
the  practice  of  that  art,  formed  themselves  into  a  voluntaxa 
association,  which  they  called  the  Company  of  Surgeona  <9 
London.  These  two  ccnnpaoieB  were,  by  an  act  of  parlic^ 
ment  passed  in  the  32  Hen.  VIII.  eap.  xli.,  united  xuxq 
made  one  body  eorporat*.  by  the  name  of  the  Barber*  suiJ 
Surgeons  of  London.  This  aot  ^9v)Br«to4M  united  «n  J 
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mfntbH  the  two  enfts.  The  buben  vera  not  to  pnetise 
nrgeiy  ftutber  than  dimwiDg  of  teeth ;  and  the  surgeone 
wen  ntneOf  prohibited  flrom  eMretaing  *  tiie  fset  or  enft  of 
bvbery  or  diaving/  Tlw  nu^eons  wen  Bllowed  jreeriy  to 
take,  at  their  diacvation.  the  hodiee  of  fliur  penow  after 
flauratiOD  fcr  felony,  ■  fbr  their  ftirther  and  better  knowledge, 
inilnxCion,  insight,  leaming,  and  experionoe  in  the  taid 
aeinea  or  fhcolty  of  surgery and  they  were  nuneorer 
erimdtohave 'anopenscnmi  the  ftreet«de  where  they 
ahcRdd  fivtnne  to  dwell,  that  all  the  king's  li^  people 
dMre  paanng  might  know  at  all  times  whiSier  to  resort  for 
mnediea  in  time  of  their  neoessity.'  Four  governors  or 
■asteis,  two  of  them  surgeons,  the  otfwr  two  barbeo^  were 
to  be  elected  from  the  oody,  who  were  to  see  that  the 
nspeetive  members  the  two  erafts  nereiaed  their  caUings 
h  the  city  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  aet 

Holbem  OMnmemorated  the  granting  of  the  ehartn  to  the 
tuboMnrgaoDS  in  a  pioton  wEidi  ie  stUl  pieeerred  at  their 
ksn  in  Monkwell-atreet 

The  privilegea  of  thia  eompany  were  confirmed  in  varknu 
anheeqnent  ehartan,  the  last  beaxing  date  the  ISth  of 
April,  ftth  Chailes  I. 

By  ibo  year  1745  it  was  discovered  that  the  two  arts 
vhkli  the  eompany  jwofessed  were  foreign  to  and  indepen- 
d«it  of  each  other.  The  barbers  and  the  su^eons  were 
aoaordingly  separated  by  act  of  paiiianMnt,  18th  Ooo.  II,, 
end  made  two  distinct  corporations. 

(See  Pennant's  London,  p.  35ft ;  Stat,  q/"  the  Realm, 
voL  L  p.  794;  Edmondson's  Cumpt.  Body  of  Henidry; 
Slnpe's  edit,  of  Stowe's  Survey  qf  London,  b.  t.  eh.  IS.) 

BARBBRI'NI,  an  Italian  ffamily,  originaUy  from  Flo- 
icnoe,  vhidi  was  raised  to  a  high  rank  among  the  Roman 
Bobili^  in  emseqnence  of  the  ewTation  of  mm  of  its  mom- 
bera.  Cardinal  Malbo  Barberioo.  to  the  papal  ebair  in  1623, 
when  he  aasnmed  the  name  of  Urban  VIII.  [See  UnsAN 
VllL^  Urban  had  three  nrahews.  two  of  whom  were  m^ 
eardinaU,  and  the  third  prefect  of  Rome.  Under  the  long 
pontifieate  of  their  nnele  the  three  broQien  Barberini  at- 
tained gteat  power  at  Rome,  where  diey  held  the  chief  bosi- 
aeas  ot  the  government  in  their  hands ;  and  they  had  also 
conaadermble  influence  in  ftnvign  courts.   They  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  lief  of  Palestrina,  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Colonna  femily ;  and  they  aspired  also  to  the  posses- 
matx  of  the  duchy  of  Castro  and  Ronciglione,  in  the  province 
called  the  Patrimony  of  SL  Peter,  near  Rome,  which  be- 
looged  to  the  Faraese  femily,  who  bad  received  it  as  a  fief 
ftom  Pope  PaulIIL  This  ledtoawar  between  the  pope  and 
Edward  Famese,  duke  of  Parma,  who  was  joined  by  the  dukes 
sf  Kodena  and  of  Tuscany,  and  by  the  republic  of  Venice. 
Cardinal  Antonio  Barberini  commanded  the  papal  troops, 
sad  showed  eonsiderable  skill  and  personal  ooiuage.  Thne 
«M  Sana  sharp  flgfating  at  Nonantola,  near  Ferrara,  and 
OB  tfia  Iffodeneae  tarritoi^,  in  1643.  In  the  foUowinK  year 
pciK«  waa  made  Xny  the  interposition  of  France,  and  Castro 
«as  restored  to  the  duke     Parma.   Alter  Urban's  death 
in  1644.  Innocent  X.,  who  succeeded  him,  and  who  partly 
oved  hia  elevation  to  the  inflnenoe  of  the  two  cardinals  Bar- 
herini,  instituted  proceedings  against  them  for  peculation 
tod  sbnse  of  power  during  their  uncle's  pontificate.  The 
Baibeiini  took  refiin  in  France,  where  they  were  fevour- 
ably  received  by  Caroinat  Haxarin,  through  whose  influence 
Csrdinal  Antonio  Barberini,  the  eldest  brother,  was  made 
stthtnbop  of  RheiniB  and  great  almoner  vX  France  in  1645. 
la  I65i  Innocent  X.  again  admitted  the  Barberini  to  his 
braor,  and  they  returned  to  Rome,  where  all  judicial  pn>- 
Msdii^  against  them  wen  dnqtped.   Luerexia  Barberini, 
of  the  two  eardinals,  married,  in  IfiftS,  Fhmds  I. 
iVite,  dnke  c^Hodena.  The  Barberini  have  ever  since 
n^ud  amonK  the  lint  Roman  nobili^,  several  individuals 
rfdMir  nuBehnving been  sueeessively  raised  to  the  rank  of 
wiiBab,  while  the  lay  repreaentative  of  the  femily  bears 
4e  title  of  Rosuan  prince,  and  is  possessed  of  estates  at 
ftilnsliina.  Albano.  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Roman  state. 
I>  the  palaee  of  the  Barberini  at  Palestrina  is  the  cele- 
knai  moMic  taken  out  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune  of 
ftaaole.    [See  Palbstkina.]   The  palaoe  Barberini  at 
IImm  is  a  Tast  structure,  built  by  Bernini,  and  gives  its 
ki  the  square  before  iL   It  contains  a  museum,  a 
pAvf  «f  paintuiga.  and  a  library,  which  was  collected  by 
^^■■wl  Fimneu  Barberini,  one  of  the  nephews  of  Ur- 
ban Vm.   The  library  is  rich  in  valuable  HSS. ;  its  cata* 
ns  printed  at  R(»w  in  168),  in  3  vols,  folio.  There 
■  iWa fine  TiUa,  vMi  esaBBlim  gudto^  belonging  to  the 


same  femily.  at  Rome,  near  the  Therms  of  Diooletian,  and 
another  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Albano. 

BARBERINI  VASE.  [See  Pomlahd  Vui.i 

BARBERRY.  [See  BxaBBBis.] 

BARBBTS  (Zoology),  the  Engtish  name  for  a  femily 
of  birds  of  order  aeauom,  or  elimben.  Leg  Barbut 
of  the  French,  and  the  Sueco  of  Brisson  and  Lin- 

nsus.  They  ara  distinguished  by  their  large  oonical  beak, 
which  appears  swollen,  as  it  were,  or  puffed  out  at  the  sides 
of  its  base,  and  is  bearded  (whence  their  name)  with  five 
tufts  of  stiff  bristles  directed  forwards.  One  of  these  tufla 
is  behind  each  nostril,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hnrer  man- 
dible, and  the  fifth  is  under  the  symphysis. 

Their  short  wings  and  heavy  proportions  do  not  admit  of 
swift  flight ;  and  their  prey  consists  of  insects  and  young 
birds,  which  they  surprise,  and  also  of  fruits.  Theu:  nests 
are  generally  btult  in  the  holes  of  trees.  The  barbett  m 
now  divided  into  the  three  following  snbgoiera : 

Snbgemu  Pogomat. 

Pogomat  (Bliger)  is  Aumished  with  one  or  two  strong 
toeth  on  each  side  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  beard  is 
very  strong.  Africa  and  the  Indies  are  the  places  where 
they  are  found,  according  to  Cuvier,  who  says  that  the  speciea 
of  tnis  subgenus  feed  more  on  fruits  than  any  of  the  <rthera. 
Pofmniai  Mnutui  (Swainion),  ui  African  ipaaiaik,  it  a 
good  example. 


[Pogmlu  Urraliu,] 

Pogonicu  himtitt*  is  about  seven  incto  in  lengtb. 
Chin,  part  of  the  throat,  head  and  neck,  deep  Uaek, 
changing  to  dark-brown,  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail.  Hie 
upper  plumage  spotted,  and  marked  with  sulphurous. 
Under  plumage,  greenish  sulphur,  closely  spotted  with 
blackish.  The  setaceous  fearers  of  the  breast  foaa  Hm 
predominant  oharactar  of  this  speciei. 

Sttbgenui  Bueco, 

Bucoo  (Cuvier),  Capito  (Vieillot),  embraces  the  true 
barbets,  which  have  the  conical  bill  slightly  compressed  and 
a  little  elevated  in  the  middle.  Their  plumase  is,  generally 
speaking,  gay ;  and  they  are  to  be  found  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  During  the  breeding  season  they  go  in  pairs, 
but  eoncregate  in  small  flocks  during  the  remainder  of  the 
year.  The  Buff-faced  Barbet  iBucco  Lathami)  affords  an 
example  of  the  true  barbett. 

The  length  is  six  inches.  The  bill  pale,  beset  with  bristles 
at  the  base,  which  ore  somewhat  longer  ^an  the  bill  itself: 
the  forehead,  chin,  and  sides  of  the  head,  round  the  eyes,  of 
a  dull  buff-oolour ;  upper  parte  of  the  bead  and  body  dark 
olive-green;  under  parts  n^htar.  Wings  the  same  as  the 
upper  parts;  quHls  dusl^  with  greaiish  edges.  Taildoskjr 
and  short.  Mgi  and elawa yelbw.  r^^^.,L> 
Digitized  by  VjOO^  It 
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[Btueo  Lithunl.] 

I<atham  refers  to  a  ipedmen  in  the  British  Huseum.  and 
■ays  that  its  natire  place  is  uncertaio. 

SKbgenut  Tamatxa, 

Tamatia  (Cuvier),  the  name  by  which  one  of  these  birds 
is  known  in  Brazil  according  toMarcgrave,  comprises  those 
species  which  have  the  hill  a  little  more  elongated  and  oom- 
peued,  and  slightly  curved  at  the  extremity.  The  great 
head,  short  tail,  and  large  bill  of  these  Puff-iirdi,  as  they 
are  called,  give  them,  as  Cuvier  observos,  an  air  of  stupidity, 
which  their  melancholy  and  solitary  habits  do  not  lessen. 
They  are  said  to  feed  entirelyon  insects,  and  all  the  recorded 
species  are  American.  In  Paraguay,  according  to  Azara, 
they  are  called  cfuusurta.  Temminck  affixes  Uie  name 
Canto  to  this  subgeniia. 

Tamatia  macrorhynchot  (Swainson),  which  that  author 
obtained  from  southern  Brmxil,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  a  variety  of  the  greater  pied  barbet  of  Latham, 
will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  ohanoter  of  these  birds. 


Swainaon,  who  had  good  opportunitiae  of  ohenring  Hwbi 
(and  such  opportunities  that  lealons  loologiit  nerer  neg- 
lected), gives,  in  his  Zoologieal  lUuitraHoru,  the  fbUowing 
interesting  aceount  of  their  habits.  <  There  is  something 
very  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  Puff-birds ;  and 
their  habita,  in  a  state  of  nature,  are  no  less  singular.  They 
frequent  open  cultivated  spots  near  habitations,  ^waya 
perching  on  the  withered  branches  of  a  low  tree;  where 
they  will  sit  nearly  motionless  fbr  hours,  nnlasa,  indeed,  thnr 
descry  some  luckless  insect  passing  near  them,  at  which 
they  unmediately  dart,  returning  again  to  the  identical  twig 
they  had  just  left,  and  which  they  will  sometimes  frequent 
for  months.  At  such  times  the  disproportionate  sise  ot  the 
head  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  bird  raising  its 
feathers  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  a  puff-ball ;  hence  the 
general  name  they  have  received  from  the  Eng^lisfa  residents 
in  Brazil,  of  which  vast  country  all  the  species,  I  believe, 
are  natives.  When  frightened,  this  form  is  suddenly 
changed  by  the  feathers  lying  quite  flat  They  are  very 
confiding,  and  will  often  take  tneir  station  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  window.  The  two  sexes  are  generally  near 
each  other,  and  often  on  the  same  tree.*. 

The  length  of  this  species  is  about  eight  inches.  Plumage 
black  and  whiter  except  the  belly  and  vent,  which  are  tinged 
with  buff*. 

BARBBYRAC.  JEAN,  an  eminent  jurist,  was  bom 
at  Beziers  in  Lower  Languedoe,  on  the  lAth  of  March, 
1674.   His  parents  were  Calvinists,  and  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  1686,  retired  from  France,  and 
took  up  their  abode  at  lausanne  in  Switseiland,  at  which 
place  Barbeyrae  was  educated.   His  father  designed  him 
for  the  church ;  hut  in  eariy  life  his  taste  decMedly  led 
him  to  historical  and  juridical  studies,  and  he  therefore 
attached  himself  to  the  fkculty  of  jurisprudence.   In  1697 
he  became  teacher  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  French  College 
atBeme,  where  he  remained  about  fourteen  years.  During 
this  period  be  published  in  periodical  repositories  of  France 
and  Holland  several  small  treatises  upon  subjects  con- 
nected with  natural  and  international  law ;  and  in  1 704 
appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  Traiti  du  Jeu,  which 
exdted  much  attention,  end  upon  which  bis  early  reputa- 
tiim  was  principally  founded.    A  poitthumous  edition  ot 
this  work,  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  wss  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1737.    This  singular  book  de- 
serves to  be  particulariy  noticed :  it  consists  of  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  a  trifling  subject,  abounding  in  a  recondite 
and  unusual  kind  of  learning,  and  applying  at  great  length 
the  rules  of  religion,  momls,  and  taw,  to  establish  the 
proposition  that  play,  or  games  in  general,  and  even  playing 
at  games  of  chance,  are  not  in  themselves  unlawful  occu- 
pations.  The  Bulrjeet  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  first 
contains  arguments  to  show  that  plays,  cr  games  in  genera), 
are  not  inconsistent  with  natural  law  or  religion ;  the  2d 
book  applies  these  ailments  specifically  to  the  different 
kinds  of  play  in  use  at  different  ages  ef  the  world ;  the  3rd 
book  states  the  limitations  with  which  the  proposition  is  to 
be  understood  ;  and  the  last  division  enumerates  the  various 
abuses  of  play.   The  IVaiti  du  Jeu  wouM  probably  find 
few  readers  at  the  present  day ;  and  its  value  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  the  few  who  may  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
it  as  a  digest  or  collection  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  fhcts 
and  arguments.   About  the  same  time  with  the  publication 
of  the  Traiti  du  Jeu,  Barbeyrae  prepar^  and  soon  after- 
wards published  French  translations  of  Puffendorff's^ftn'o^- 
Tttent  of  the  Jjxa  of  Ifature  and  Nations;  and  of  two 
discourses  of  Gerard  Noodt,  a  learned  professor  of  law  arc 
Levden,  D0  Jure  Summi  Jmptrii  et  Lege  BegiA,  and  D9 
Retigiorte  ab  Jmperio  Jure  Gentium  Hber&;  all  of  which 
were  aceompaniea  with  laborious  and  usefbl  annotations  by 
Barbeyrae.   In  1711  he  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of 
Berne  to  the  chair  of  law  and  history,  then  lately  established, 
at  the  Cc^ege  of  Lausanne.    His  inangnral  ontion,  2>* 
Dirmtaleet  UtiHtate  Legit  et  Hiitonantm,  was  pabhshed, 
at  the  request  of  the  senate  of  the  college,  in  the  fellowinK 
year.   In  1713  Baibeyrac  became  a  member  of  the  Royu 
Society  of  Seienees  at  Berlin ;  and  in  1714  be  oomraeneed. 
a  new  Torsion  ef  Grotius's  treatise  De  Jmre  BalU  et  Paeim, 
with  notes,  which  fsplay  much  historical  research  and 
a  profound  aequaintahee  with  the  law  of  nations.  By 
this  work,  and  also  by  fals  edition  of  Puflendcnff,  he 
established  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  tiiroughout  Europe  - 

•  la  (Iw  u*l«l>  'BaU  BMUid;  — '  \  ^  m  Jm»  tte  iMM^te 
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wai  la  mr  h»  Meepted  an  fnvttation  to  beeone  pnftvor 
«nav  at  the  UaJwiritT  of  Gromngen.  A  few  i 
Ua  a^UiihiiMot  at  Oroningeikk  be  eompfled  )^  HIttoire 
mt»  jS/tdau  TVoi'jfo,  eonsisttnE  of  a  ohronologioal  col- 
lection of  antient  treatiea  tmm  ttw  earKeat  times  of  which 
there  areanjr  andientiencordi  to  the  deaOi  of  Chariemi^e, 
with  ftil]  hiatorieal  notes  and  ilhutrations :  it  was  publisbed 
by  him  as  a  supplemental  Totnme  to  the  Corpt  Ifhivenel 
At  Drmt  dtt  €htu,  and  appears  to  be  by  fkrthe  most  useful 
ofluswwks.  He  also  trsnslated  into  FVenchBynkershoek's 
Trma  dm  Juge  competent  det  Ambatsadewe.  Barborrac 
look  an  aethre  put  in  b  oonttovenr  between  the  Dutch  Bast 
India  CompanV  and  certain  merchants  of  Ostend  and  other 
patta  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  was  carried  on 
vitfa  eonmderable  seal  aboot  the  year  1788.   Hie  Company 
daimed.  under  a  elanse  in  (be  Tnmty  of  Munster,  a  right 
«f  trading  to  India,  exdasive  of  the  then  subjects  of  the 
kine  of  Spain,  while  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands contended  that  the  words  of  the  treaty  only  excluded 
Csitilimns,  or  Spaniards  inhabiting  the  actual  territory  of 
Spaht,  and  ecmld  not  be  extended  to  distant  dependencies 
rf  the  Spanish  crown,  such  as  Flanders  and  Brabant. 
Baibeyrac,  in  his  tract,  which  is  entitled  D^eme  du  Droit 
de  la  Cammagnie  HoBandom  da  Ind«a  Orientalet  emtrs 
nauome*  Pretmtiotu  det  Habitans  det  Paye-bat 
dnlnMeiu,  defends  the  exolnsiTe  title  of  the  Dutch  Com- 
■Miy.   We  hm  aiveady  enumerated  the  principal  works  of 
Baibeyrae;  besideB  these,  several  tracts  and  anonymous 
pieces  of  less  impoitanea  were  inserted  by  him  in  tiw  Jbwr- 
Maf  dteapopom  and  other  titerary  periodicals.  Three  dis- 
eounes,  deliTered  on  aoademical  oa»sions  at  Lattsanne»  in 
years  1714,  1 715.  and  1716.  wen  also  published.  He 
died  at  GnmiBsen  in  1 729.   Several  letters  &om  Barbeyrao 
to  Mobs,  des  Maiseaux,  written  at  various  periods  of  bis 
life,  bat  containing  nothing  of  much  interest,  are  among 
ttie  additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum. 

BARBKZIEUX  a  town  in  France  in  the  departoient  of 
Cbarente,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Tours,  Poitiers, 
and  AngouKme  to  Bordeaux.  318  miles  S.S.W.of  Paris, 
S4  miles  S.W.  of  Angoultme,  and  65  miles  N  JI.B.  of  Bor- 
deaux. 4S°  37'  N.  lat,  0°  9'  W.  long. 

This  little  town  is  well  built,  in  the  ftmn  of  an  ompbi- 
Aeatra^  oa  a'  hill,  at  the  fbot  of  which  flows  a  small  strmm, 
ham  wiiidi  extraids  a  vast  plain.  ThB  stream  flows  into 
tte  Snmear  8augne.afeeder(tftheChanntew  Thesitu- 
stian  orBubesieux,  on  a  l^i  rood  of  snoh  importance 
Vion  it  some  trade.  Soow  menn  and  hats  an  also  made. 
The  linen  manufacture  is  of  antient  date.  The  surrounding 
district  is  fertile  in  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  hay,  The  vine  is 
caltiTated  on  some  little  hills,  and  the  capons  of  Barbezieux 
aie  IB  great  rapate.  His  sheep  an  in  gcKxl  estimatioD,  also, 
both  for  their  flesh  and  wool.  The  population  of  the  town, 
in  1832,  was  fl437 ;  of  the  oommune  altogether,  2/56. 

Bubenenx  was  formeriy  called  BarbesU,  or  in  the  Latin  of 
old  writings  BarbesiUnm.  It  was  surronnded  by  walls,  and 
VIS  defended  besides  by  a  strong  castle.  The  castle  was 
dsstwied  in  the  wan  of  Guiaaiw  hy  the  Bnglish.  It  was  re- 
buiit  by  Uie  house  of  Rochelbuoault,  to  which  Borbesieux 
bdntged  under  the  r^gn  of  Francis  T. ;  but  this  structure 
dm  bu  been  almost  entfrdy  demolislied,  except  a  part 
ebieh  is  need  m  a  {Kison.  Tk»  walla  hove  been  likewise 
iliijjuil.  Bdfcn  the  RevolatioB  tiien  we  two  parish 
*«wtmiT.  aad  a  eonrcnt  of  Cordeliers,  the  last  beyond  the 
neeit  of  flie  utiBnt  walla. 

Near  the  town  is  a  mineral  ^ring  ealled  F«itouiIl«use, 
w  FentroaiUeaBe,  the  waters  of  widrii,  though  perfeetly 
Knid.  have  what  is  desmbed  as  a  marshy  smell. 

BariMsieiix  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  or  snb- 
fKfaetaxe,  vrtuefa  comprehends  465  square  miles,  or  297,600 
aera,  snd  had  in  183S  a  pmulation  of  5B,04S. 

Bvbcsienx  wns  the  Inrth-plaoe  of  BUas  Vinet,  an  anti- 
fony  mai  aduolax  <i  eouidanbU  note  in  the  sixtoen^ 


tIERI.    [See  GuxaciNO.] 
SA'RBITON,  in  mime,  the  name  of  an  instnment  in 
vsMsig  the  antiflaits,  and  that  it  was  a  kind  of  lyre  we 
MMfe  *  DMHBent  doabt,  thou^  writen  on  Oe  aulgeet 
Mn  very  willtD^  to  make  it  a  mattw  of  dittmilty.  H. 

judaing  from  a  passage  in  Honea  (lib.  L  cam.  34). 
smMesnet  the  bamton  was  stmng  witii  Uiick  flaxen 
MriL  The  wxitBr  in  the  EnegehpUit  BfeOodiqug  inftvs, 
hm  At  taae  ode,  that  the  post  meoH  to  ottiibato  to 
Afc— fcg  MfTOtionaf  ttmfartM— t>bntit  sppini  to 


ni  Owt  b*  hitsnds  to  ascribe  to  him  tiw  iamition  of 
lyrie  poetiy.  H.  de  Castilhon  is  perplexed  between  Mn- 
sonins  and  AflMnwus,  thetme  making  Teipander,  tibe  other 
Anaereon,  the  inventor  of  the  Barintcm. 

BARBOU,  the  name  of  a  Aimily  of  printers,  who  long 
rendered  themselves  flunons  for  the  correctness  as  well  u 
eleganoe  of  the  works  which  issued  iVom  their  presses. 

John  Barbou,  the  first  of  the  name  who  is  known,  was 
settled  at  Lyons,  where  be  printed  the  works  of  Clement 
Marot,  in  the  Italic  letter,  in  small  Svo.  1539.  Hugh  Basbon, 
son  of  John,  left  Lyons,  and  established  himself  at  Limoges, 
where,  in  1580,  he  produced  a  beantiftil  edition  of  Cicero's 
Letter*  to  AtHenet  with  notes  by  Simon  Dnb^  lientonant- 
general  of  I<imoges.  The  thinl  vidnme  of  the  Bhgmpkie 
VnivereeUe,  aj>.  1811,  states  that  a  printer  of  the  name  of 
Barbou  was  still  in  businass  at  Limoges. 

The  first  of  the  Barbous  who  settled  at  Pftris  was  John 
Joseph,  who  became  a  bookseller  then  in  1704.  Ha  died 
in  1752.  His  brother  Joseph  became  a  bookseller  in  1717. 
and  a  printer  in  17aS.  Be  died  in  1737,  when  his  widow 
succeeded  him,  but  parted  with  the  printing-offlee  in  1750. 

Joseph  Genrd  Barbou,  nephew  of  the  two  Barbous  last- 
mentioned,  who  became  a  bookseller  in  1 746,  took  in  1 790 
the  printing-oflloe  of  his  uncle  Joseph's  widow,  and  soon 
after  engaged  in  the  series  of  classics  which  bears  bis  name, 
and  which  was  in  foot  the  renewal  of  a  series  begun  In  1 743 
by  M.  Lenglet  Duftosm^,  and  printed  by  Constelier,  as 
nvab  to  the  elassios  whieh  had  been  pabliued  at  an  earlier 
dayby  the  Bliavin.  though  of  a  site  somewhat  lo^w. 

There  te  a  oompleto  set  of  the  Barbou  Glassies  in  the 
Raytl  Library  at  the  British  Museum.  The  following  is  a 
chnnologieal  list  of  them Catullus,  TibuUus,  and  Pre- 
pertius,  1754  ;  Lucretius,  1 754 ;  Phtsdms,  1764 ;  Martialis. 
Stom.  1754;  Eutropius,  1754;  Cttsaris  Comments  torn. 
1755;  Quitttus  Curtius.  1757J  Plautus,  3  tom.  1759;  Taei- 
tus,  8  tom.  1 760 ;  Seleeta  8«tee»  Open  fin  Oall.  versa), 
a  French  vmion  with  a  Latin  title,  1760;  Ovidius,  3  tom. 
1 768 ;  Virgilius,  9  tom.  1 767 ;  Lueani  Pluusalia  (cum  Suppl. 
Tho.  Maii),  1767 ;  Cornelius  Nepos,  1767 ;  Cioeronis  Opera, 
14  tom.  1768;  Plinii  Sec.  Bpist  1769;  Justinus,  1770; 
Sallnsthis,  1774;  Hwatius,  1775;  Titus  Living,  7  tom. 
1775;  Persii,  Juvenalis,  et  Sulpioti  Sat  1776;  Velleius 
PaterenluB,  1777 ;  Plinii  Hist  Naturalia,  6  tom.  1779.  Be- 
sfdas  Aem,  J.  Q.  Baibon  inrinted  a  Latin  Toitunont,  and 
various  works  of  less  not^  ehidhr  between  1767  and  1789, 
when  he  resigned  his  bnnness  to  his  nophew  Hugh  Butiou, 
who  dying  in  1 809,  his  heirs  disposed  of  the  business  of  thi« 
flie  lost  of  the  Barbous  to  H.  Augosto  DelaUn,  who 
added  foorvolumes  to  the  tit,  via. :  Jnveneitts,  1809 ;  Musm 
Rhetorioes,  1809;  and  QuintUianna,  1810.  Tbew^b(dese> 
ries  of  the  olassice  printed  by  Coustdier,  BartioUi  and 
Delalain,  make  78  volumes. 

Two  works  ftom  the  press  of  Joseph  Gerard  Baibon  <{n 
similar  type  and  sise  wito  the  classics)  aflbet  to  have  been 
printed  in  London:  Sarootiset  Caroli  V.  Ponegyris,  1771; 
snd  Erasmi  Mwise  Encomium,  1 77  7.  The  latter  undoubtedly, 
and  probably  the  former,  was  a  prohibited  book.  *  Londini 
et  venit  Parisiis  apud  J.  Barbou,'  in  the  title  of  eaoh  was 
merely  intended  as  a  blind. 

For  the  principal  feets  and  dates  relating  to  the  ibmitj 
of  Barbou,  we  an  indebted  to  tibe  A'qpn^e  UuioerMlh, 
already  quoted. 

BARBOUR,  or  BARBER,  JOHN,  a  divine,  historian, 
and  one  of  the  best  poets  of  Scotland,  was  ban,  as  Is 
supposed,  at  Aberdeen,  according  to  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
about  the  year  1316  {Annaie,  vd.  ii.  p.  3) ;  accotdmg  to 
other  authorities,  in  or  about  the  year  1330.  Having  re- 
ceived a  learned  education,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
was  promoted  by  King  David  II.  to  the  ardideaoonry  of 
Aberaeen,  in  1356.  His  love  of  learning  was  so  strong,  that 
be  continued  to  proseeuto  his  studies  even  after  his  promo- 
tion ;  and  wiUi  this  view  he  prevailed  upon  his  sovereign  to 
apply  to  King  Edward  III.  for  pffmission  to  reside  nr  a 
time  at  Oxford :  the  letter  of  safo-oonduct  for  whioh,  with 
three  sehdan  in  bis  company,  all  coming  to  perform  scbo- 
laMie  oxemMS,  ia  presorted  in  Rpner's  Hadera  (old  edit, 
tom.  vl  p.  31 :  ooe  also  tha  Motnh  Seotia,  voL  t.  p.  808). 
By  a  deed  doted  at  Fetherin,  in  Aberdeenshire,  September 
IS,  we  find  him  apptnnted  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Aberdeen,  one  of  his  commissioners  to  deUberato  at  Edin- 
burgh upon  the  ransom  of  the  Scottish  king. 

Adiough  the  archdeacon  was  teDBod  &  his  extensive 
fcwnrlidge  In  the  phaloiophy  and  divui^  of  flie  afje  ia 
Digitized  by  ^OtJ^C 
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whiah  bs  lired,  he  gained  a  greater  npatttioD,  eren  at 
that  time,  by  hii  |ioetry,  in  which  be  composed  a  bistorrof 
the  life  and  glonous  actions  at  King  Robert  Bruce.  I>r. 
Henry  (Hiit.  Brit,  edit  Svo.,  1805.  vol.  viii.  p.  249 )  says, 
it  TU  written  '  at  the  desire  of  King  Dand  Bruce,  bis 
son,  who  granted  Barbour  a  oimaiderable  pensioik  fia  bis 
encouragement^  whidi  he  generously  bestowed  on  an  hosn- 
tal  at  Aberdeen.*  (See  also  Nicotson*!  SeotUth  But.  £s\ 
edit  1776,  p.  40.)  Dr.  Jamieaon«  however,  has  clearly 
shown,  that  there  is,  in  fact,  no  proper  evidence  that  an^ 
penuoQ  was  granted  by  David  Bruce,  or  indeed  that  this 
monarch  ever  laid  his  commands  on  Barbour  to  write  the 
life  of  his  royal  parent.  David  II.  died  in  1371, four  or  five 
years  before  Barbour  had  written  much  more  than  half  of 
bis  work ;  and  the  first  intimation  of  his  receiving  a  pension 
is  not  less  theji  fifteen  years  after  this,  February  18,  1390, 
only  two  months  before  the  death  of  Robert  11.  (Jamieson's 
Memoir  of  Barbour^  p-  9.)  Barbour  had  really  two  pen- 
sions, one  of  10/.  Soots  from  the  customs  of  Aberdeen, 
limited  to  his  Ufe,  and  another  of  20*.  from  the  rents  or 
burrow-mails  of  ttut  city,  expressly  recorded  as  a  reward  for 
the  oompUation  of  7%«  Bruce,  and  accompanied  by  a  grant 
of  it  to  his  assignee!  in  mortmain;  whereupon,  at  uia  uath, 
instead  ^giving  it  to  an  hospital  at  Aberdeen  (ai  has  been 
and  hy  Goowroft,  ^nner.  See)  he  assigned  it  to  the  chapter 
of  the  eatbsdral  ohnrdi  of  Abodeen,  to  sing  a  mass  for  his 
ioal.  (Jamieson,  ut  supra,  pp.  viiL  ix. 

Henry  says  thatBarboiir  finished  his  history  in  1373 ; 
but  this  must  be  an  error  of  a  figure^  as  Barbour  himself 
iJEhvcet  b.  ix.  t.  890)  says  it  was  in  1375.  While  engaged 
ia  this  work,  in  136$,  he  obtained  permisuoa  and  safe-con- 
duct from  King  Edward  III.  to  travel  through  England  into 
Wales,  with  six  horsemen,  his  attendants. 

Dr.  Jamieson  iuttupra,  p.  xii.)  fixes  the  date  of  Barbour's 
death,  with  seeming  accuracy,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1395. 

^e  value  of  Barbour's  work,  as  an  historical  record,  was 
eariy  acknowledged  (see  the  continuator  of  Fordun's 
Seotiehnmicon,  lib.  xii.  c.  9,  and  Wyntown) ;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  though  Barbour  was  a  Scotsman,  bis  veraifi- 
eatiim  and  language  are  more  intelligible  to  a  modem 
Xi^iih  reader  uian  Uwt  of  any  other  pwt  of  the  foorteentib 
m&scyt  hit  great  oontempcnary  Chaucw  himself  not  ex- 


first  known  edition  of  The  Bruee  was  published  at 
Edinburgh  in  1616,  in  12mo.;  but  an  earlier  is  believed  to 
have  exited.  (See  Jamieson's  Memoir,  p.  x.)  Another, 
winted  in  8vo..  by  Andro  Hart,  in  U20,  was  reprinted  at 
lEdinbu^h,  in  4to..1758.  Other  editions  were  pnnted.8vo. 
Edinburgh,  ld48;  Glasgow.  1665;  12mo.,Bdinburgh,1670; 
Glasgow,  1672 ;— and  uiwe  are  a  few  editions  in  meaner 
forms.  The  bMt  editions,  however,  are  Pinkerton's,  printed 
4om  a  MS.  in  the  Advocated  Library  at  Edinbuivh,  dated 
ill  1489,  with  notes  and  a  glossary,  3  vols.  8va,  London.  1790, 
and  Dr.  Jamieson's  (the  best  of  all),  4to.  Edinburgh,  1820. 

From  some  passages  in  Wyntown*s  CArantefo,  it  has  been 
nmniied  that  Barbour  idso  oompoaed  a  genea)i^;ioal  histiHry 
oflh*  kings  of  Scotland;  bnt  no  part  of  this  ia  known  to  b« 
ntant 

(See  Henry's  .B£rt.  Brit.,  edit  8vo.,  1805,  v(d.  viiL, 
p.S49;  Pinkerton'a  edit  of  The  Bruce;  Irvine's  Live*  of 
the  &otji«A  Poett,  vol.  L,  p.  257-265 ;  and  Jamieson's  Pre- 
face to  The  Bruce,  pp.  L— xxiL) 

BARBU'DA,  one  of  the  Caribbean  Islands,  situated  27 
mOes  north  of  Antigua,  is  an  oval  form,  15  miles  in  length 
from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  and  8  miles  broad.  It  was  first  settled 
by  a  party  from  St.  Kitts  led  l^  Sir  Thomas  Warner,  shortly 
after  that  colonv  was  fbrmed.  The  first  settlers  finding  the 
eoasts  surrounded  by  rocks,  a  scarcity  of  water,  and  bein^ 
hanuMed  by  frequent  incursions  of  the  Caribbs  from  Domi- 
nica, ^wndoned  the  island. 

Some  time  after.  General  (Sodrington  obtained  the  pro- 
perty of  it  by  a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  formed  the  project 
of  raisiug  stock  on  it  for  the  supply  of  the  naghbouring 
islands,  in  which  be  tuooeeded  very  well.  It  is  the  only 

groprietary  government  in  dte  West  indies.  It  is  inhabited 
y  two  white  overseers  and  about  400  slaves,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  breeding  Moek,  such  as  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  poultry, 
Kc  Th^  also  cultivate  com,  cotton,  pepper,  indigo,  and 
tolmoeo,  but  no  sugar  is  grown.  It  is  still  held  by  the 
Codrington  family,  to  whom  it  yields  an  annual  income  of 
about  5000/. 

The  island  is  low,  level,  and  fertile.  The  highest  part  lies 
totha  east  and  iaedleddw'Bigh  Land.' tbaaghtt  is  not 


more  than  80  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  eovmd  witii  wood% 
which  are  well  stocked  with  deer  and  various  kinds  of  game. 
Land  crabs  are  also  preserved  here  under  lock  and  key,  and 
considered  a  luxury  for  the  table.  There  is  a  lagoon 
brackish  water  seven  miles  in  length,  coramunicatiog  on  the 
north-west  with  the  sea,  and  having  from  four  to  six  feet 
water  in  it^  in  whidi  are  snappers,  baracoutas,  king-fish, 
and  other  apeoies.  The  mansion  of  the  estate,  or  oame  as 
it  is  called,  is  situated  ou  the  margin  of  this  lake,  and 
around  it  are  the  plantations.  A  church  and  school  hava 
recently  been  erMted.  The  air  is  so  mild  and  pure,  that 
invalids  from  other  islands  commonly  resort  here  for  the  re- 
storation of  their  health. 

The  coasts  are  defended  by  several  small  batteries.  Reefs 
extend  offthe  island  in  some  places  as  for  as  five  miles,  but 
there  is  anchorage  on  the  western  side.  Several  vessels 
having  lately  been  lost  on  its  rocky  shores,  the  merchant 
of  Antigua  have  petitioned  toe  a  light-house  to  be  built  on  it 
As  in  other  West  India  islands,  turtle  ate  found  here  on  the 
shores.   The  castle  is  in  iT  38' N.  laL,  61°  51' W.  lon^. 

B  A'RCA,  the  name  of  a  district  in  the  eastern  divuxm 
of  the  regency  of  Tripoli.  It  is  sometimes  va^^uely  applied 
to  thewlme  <n  that  diviuon,  including  the  regions  ealtod  br 
the  antients  the  Syrtis,  liko  Gyrenaiea,  or  nntapolis,  and 
the  Ibrmariea.  But  tbe  p<ditioal  or  administrative  diviuoa 
of  that  vast  range  of  oountnr  is  as  follows:— Hie  district 
called  Sert  or  Sort  extends  from  tiie  southern  limits  of  the 
district  of  Mesurata  in  Western  Tripoli,  to  a  place  called 
Muktar,  on  the  southernmost  cosst  of  the  gulf  of  Sidra  or 
great  Syrtis,  beyond  which  the  district  m  Barca  b^ins. 
The  Sort  is  under  an  Arab  sheik,  who  is  tributary  to  the 
pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  district  of  Barca  extends  inland  to 
the  north- east  from  Muktar  to  beyond  Dema,  and  the 
line  of  coast  parallel  to  it  is  divided  into  two  beylicks,  Bem- 
gazi  and  Derna,  the  beys  of  which  are  appointed  by  and 
dependent  on  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.  The  inland  tract  called 
Barca,  is  under  another  Arab  sheik,  who  is  himself  subor- 
dinate to  the  two  beys  of  B^^i  and  Dema.  The  district 
of  Barca,  which  is  entirely  inhabited  by  nomadic  Arabs, 
indndes  the  hilly  region  al  Cyrenaica.  Various  tribes  wan> 
der  in  it  amouK  which  the  Zaouyeh  ocoupT  the  tiaot  aouAi 
rfBoDgaai,  and  the  great  tribe  called  Bi  Harabi  extend 
eaatwa^ofthe  same  place  as  &r  as  Dema.  (FWcho,  Fbyt^ 
done  la  Cyrhtatque.)  The  western  part  of  the  hUly  range 
of  Cyrenaica  towards  Bengasi  is  eaUed  by  dw  Aiabs  Jewl 
Barca,  or '  Mountainous  Bwca.' 

GoiBflrBuM, 


ITtm  eoia  la  BriUah  Mown.  SDrat.  Aetnalitaa  Wvl^SOinln.] 
TiM  UKTiptloa  raond  tka  Vnnr  pnt  of  Ut  bMd  wm  baUm  to  Anintf, 
that  U,  •  JnpltBr  IIm  H««kr.* 

The  name  Barea  is  the  modem  form  of  &e  Greek  nsme 

Baroe,  a  colony  of  Gyrene  (Herod,  iv.  1 60),  which  peiluqis 
existed  already  before  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  as  its  name 
would  indicate.  It  is  stated  by  Scylax  to  have  been  100 
stadia  from  its  harbour,  which  became  afterwards  the  town 
called  Ptolemais.  now  Tolometa.  The  aituatiMi  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  plain  of  Merge,  a  high  table- 
land on  the  hills  of  Cyrenaica  above  Tolometa.  (tfeechey's 
Narrative  of  an  Expedttion  to  the  Northern  Coatt 
of  Africa ;  and  Delia  Cells,  Viaggio  da  TripoU  alie 
Frontier*  SSgitto.')  Herodotus  gives  an  interesting  ae- 
oount  of  Barce,  of  its  rivalry  with  Cyrene,  and  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Persians  from  Egypt  who  took  Barce  by 
treachery  after  a  long  siege,  and  carried  away  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  into  Asia,  where  Danus,  the  son  of 
Hystaspea.  settled  tbem  in  Baottia  (iv.  204).  The  ter- 
ritwy  of  BaroB  oeoupied  the  western  part  of  Gyrenaiea, 
and  its  inhabitants  seem  to  have  bera  a  mixture  «  Greeks 
from  Cyrene  and  of  native  Libyans.  When  that  country 
became  subject  to  the  Ptolemies,  these  kings  built  the 
town  of  Ptolemais,  which  drew  away  from  Barce  most  of  its 
remaining  Greek  inhabitants.  Barce,  however,  continued 
to  exist  as  a  town ;  and  we  find  that  in  the  first  agea  of 
Chxistiaiiityit  had  its  bishopt  dtatniotfiranihoseflrPtala- 
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wmk^  (La  Qnim,  OHmu  CiWMMMt,  wL  ii.  p.  SM.) 
Aftor  the  Sanwnn  oonqaend  Bgypt,  ther  entered  Cy- 
fBDUBft.  and  Bane  or  Baraafa,  as  thejr  oaUed  it.  became 
thair  chief  town  ia  that  prtmnce.  Hence  tbe  Arab  geo- 
giatihaia  ^paak  of  ibm  kingdom  oi  Bana*  whieh  ii  aynony- 
uooa  vith  Ofwnaia^    Cyrate  long  bafim  thii  wai  in 


[noaiHweollBctkxtorHr.  Tlwmu.  Aelul  «U>>.  Slim,  197  grmlu.] 

Undw  tbe  Fatemite  caliphs  of  Egypt  the  opprewiona  of 
the  Saracea  governors  obUged  the  people  ttf  Barca  to  emi- 
grate, and  most  of  them  passed  into  Bgypt.  Bella  Cetla, 
howerer,  mentions  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  1236  between 
the  republic  of  Genoa  and  Busacherino,  a  Mussulman  chief, 
who  stvles  himself  '  Lord  of  Africa,'  by  which  the  Genoese 
were  alkrwed  to  trade  *  from  Tripoli  to  the  extremity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Barca.'  Since  that  time  the  town  of  Barca  has 
enttfdy  disappeazed,  but  the  name  has  remained  in  use 
amooff  the  Ajraba  to  indicate  the  country  which  onoe  be- 
loDg^ea  to  iL  About  15S0  Sultan  Solyman  haTinK  oon- 
qoned  TVipoli,  united  tbe  country  of  Baiea  to  it,  and  mad* 
a  pe^uint  of  the  vhcde. 

There  has  been  mueh  misapprehension  among  geogra- 
phers about  tbe  nature  of  the  toU  in  the  regions  round  the 
great  Syrtis ;  it  baa  been  repreaented  as  a  tract  of  barren 
sand,  lliia.  itowerar  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  coun- 
bj  is  parcbad  np  in  summer,  and  it  then  looks  dreary,  but 
after  me  aiutumna!  rains  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vege- 
latian ;  many  parts  of  the  Sort,  which  is  the  worst  tract, 
MiSoti  excellent  pasturage,  and  some  produce  good  crops  of 
baiisy  azid.  dburra.  The  soil  is  sandy,  but  it  is  not  merely 
nnd.  Ajs  for  Cyrenaica,  it  ia  capable  of  the  highest  dwree 
d  enltiration.  The  AralM  of  the  country  are  described  by 
PapfaiTi  Beeobey  aa  a  healthy,  good-loolung  race,  superior 
h  ^peannce  to  those  ^o  inhabit  the  miserable  towns  of 
Bei^asi  and  Dema.  whieh  an  the  only  two  places  deserving 
fte  name  of  town*  in  the  wbtde  oonnii^.  Taueheixa,  afier- 
vatda  nnder  the  Ptolemies  called  Arsinoe,  was  a  town  of 
Buca,  and  its  walls,  which  were  repaired  by  Justinian  (Pro- 
mnw,  ncpl  XriejiArw,  lib.  vi.),  still  remain  in  a  good  state 
rfprcaerration.  It  has  resumed  its  original  name,  slightly 
ahered  to  Tocra.  and  its  ruins  are  occupied  part  of  the  year 
ty  wanderinff  Arabs.  Ptolemais,  or  T^lometa,  is  likewise 
B  rains  and  oesertad ;  as  well  as  Berenice,  now  Bernic,  and 
Apidlonia,  the  fbnner  port  of  Cyrene.  Descriptions  of  this 
iatceoting  country,  and  of  the  extensive  remains  of  its  cities, 
hne  been  given  by  the  Beecheys,  Pacho,  and  Delia  Cella 
already  quoted.    [See  CYBxrrK.1 

^tmyaii  has  about  2000  inhabitants;  most  of  the  houses 
m  bnih  of  mod,  and  an  liable  to  be  washed  away  by  die 
iHvy  wintOT  rtdnt.    Dema  ia  a  mon  oonsidenUile  town 
Asa  Bengaxit  and  haa  a  aomswhat  better  Mpearance.  Both 
^oa  carry  on  a  little  trade  1^  sea.    Bengasi  provides 
■Aa  with  bollocks.   The  rest  of  the  country  is  occupied 
traaadie  tribes,  aa  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus.   The  limits 
Vrtatm  Tripoli  and  Bg^pt  along  the  sea-coast  are  not  very 
^■hile;  they  are  nommally  stated  to  be  at  Akabael  8<>- 
fcM.the  Catabathmus  Magnus  of  the  antients,  about  26° 
K-kB|.;  but  tiie        is,  that  the  country  in  that  neigh- 
boiAMl  is  occupied  by  independent  Arabs,  who  acknow- 
Vitp  wMwi  the  p«dia  of  Tr^ti  our  the  vieeny  of  ICgypt 
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The  whole  the  Libyan  desert  to  the  vaatwaid  of  Sgypb 
and  as  fkr  as  Fezzan,  is  often  called  the  Desert  of  Bana  by 
European  travellers  and  geographers. 

BARCAROLLE,  in  nwnc,  a  kind  of  song  in  the  Ve- 
netian' language,  sung  by  tbe  gondoliera  at  Venice.  Though 
these  airs  are  composed  for  the  common  people,  and  often 
by  the  gondoliers  themselves,  yet  they  so  abound  in  melody, 
that  there  ia  not  a  musician  in  all  Italy  who  doea  not  piqu^ 
himself  on  knowing  and  being  able  to  aing  some  of  them. 
The  privilege  of  free  entrance  to  all  the  theatres  in  Venice, 
which  these  boabnen  eqjoy  (says  Rousaeau,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  laat  century),  enablaa  them  to  cultivate  their 
ear  and  taste^  so  tiut  to  the  natural  aimpUoity  of  their  aire 
they  add  a  degree  of  refinement  by  no  means  inetmnderaUak 
The  words  of  these  Barcarolles  are  commonly  more  than 
natural,  partaking  of  tbe  luguage  employed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  those  who  sing  them :  but  such  as  Uke  a  ftithful 
representation  of  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  have  any 
taste  fbr  the  Venetian  dialect,  become  passionately  fiiiu 
both  of  the  poetry  and  musie  of  these  p(^uUr  songs,  inso- 
much that  inanyp»a<mapoiseia  large  and  onricwiaooUectiona 
of  them. 

Formerly  most  of  the  gondoliera  knew  by  heart  the  ^[reater 
portion  of  Oenualentme  lAberata  (Jenualem  Dekvertd)* 
and  some  the  whole  poem :  they  passed  tbe  summer  nights 
in  their  gondolas,  ainging  it  in  alternate  staosas.  Before 
Tasso,  Homer  alnie  had  the  honour  to  be  thus  sung ;  and 
no  other  epio  poem  has  nnoe  been  equally  distinguiihed. 
(AouweoH.)  But  Taaao  is  now  no  knger  sung  by  uie  goa- 
doliers ;  they  still  have,  however,  their  songs  m  response  to 
each  other,  tmproouo,  which  tbe  common  auditor  may  be 
liable  (and  no  doubt  willing)  to  take  for  Tasso.  The  old 
barcarolle  was  sung  in  parte,  at  stem  and  atom  of  the  same 
boat,  by  its  own  gondcdiers. 

Barearolte,  or  boat-song,  cornea  to  us  from  the  Italian 
barcarola,  through  the  French.  The  well-known  airs 
La  Biandina  in  Gondoletta,  and  O  Petcaior  dell'  Onde,  an 
pleasint;  specimens  of  this  species  of  son^. 

BARCELLOS,  a  comaroa  or  district  m  Portugal,  situ- 
ated in  tbe  province  of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  comaroa  of  Braga,  on  the  west  bv  the  ocean, 
m  the  south  Iqr  the  district  of  (Jporto,  and  on  tiie  north  by 
that  vi  Viana.  It  contains  a  population  of  13,488  inha- 
bitants, distributed  in  316  panshes.  The  river  Cavado 
flows  thmu(^h  it,  fertilising  the  land,  and  supplying  tbe  in- 
habitants with  exoellent  ulmon,  lampreya,  voA  eds.  The 
soil  produces  abundantly  all  sorts  of  com,  wine,  fruit,  flax, 
honey,  and  wax.  Tbe  mountains  and  woods  abound  in 
game,  and  the  meadows  feed  much  cattle. 

Barcellos,  the  capital  of  the  district,  stands  in  a  plain  on 
the  right  tiank  of  the  Cavado.  twelVe  miles  from  Braga,  and 
twenty  from  Oporto,  in  41°  36'  N.  lat,  and  8°  StK  W.  long. 
It  is  surroundea  by  an  old  wall,  with  four  gates,  one  of  whtMi 
opens  upon  a  bridge  ovw  the  Cavado.  The  bridge  connects 
the  town  with  the  suburb,  Barcellinhos.  The  town  has 
two  parishes,  a  ooUegiate  church,  two  convents,  one  for  men 
and  another  ft*  women,  an  hospital,  and  an  almahoussb 
Tbe  number  of  its  inhabitanta  aroounu  to  3898.  The 
eonntiy  mnnd  is  wall  enltivated,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
river  aAntIa  die  means  <tf  irrigation,  both  of  whiota  cinum- 
Btanoes  render  its  situation  highly  culvantageous. 

BARCELLCNA,  a  town  in  South  America,  in  the 
npublic  of  Colombia,  and  the  department  of  Maturin.  It 
ia  the  capital  of  the  province  which  bears  its  name,  and  liea 
in  10°  10'  N.  lat,  and  64°  47'  W.  long.,  on  a  small  river, 
the  Neveri,  about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  The  town  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
its  houses  have  mostly  mud  walls.  Its  unpaved  streets 
are  extremely  muddy  in  rainy  weather;  and  in  tbe  dry 
season  they  are  covered  with  a  dust  so  light,  that  the  least 
breath  of  wind  raises  it  into  the  air.  Nearly  opposite  the 
town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Neveri,  stanu  a  small 
fortnis,  called  elMom  de  Barcellona,  on  a  hill,  which  rises 
to  about  360  or  400  ii»et  above  the  sea ;  but  it  is  commanded 
on  the  south  by  a  more  lofty  eminence.  This  fortnu  pro- 
tects tbe  harbour  and  the  shipping  in  it ;  but  the  estuary 
of  the  Neveri  is  so  shallow  as  not  to  admit  vessels  of  any 
considerable  size,  and  is  besides  exposed  to  the  winds  from 
north'Cast,  north,  and  north-west.  At  tbe  distance  of  'about 
tiiree  miles  from  the  shore  is  a  small  rocky  island,  called 
Borracha,  inhabited  by  fiabennen,  which  on  its  south  aids 
affords  a  safe  anchorage  tot  ships  of  tho  largest  size. 

Bamllona  la  one  ol  the  moat  unhealtlty  places  m  SouUi 
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AiiHrfofti  the  air  btUwTO^  hot  and  most  at  llwuiiia  time.  ' 
But  the  exeeMive  moistuM  is  •xtremely  ftToorable  to  re^ 
tation ;  and  there  are  few  tracts  in  South  America  wfatch 
oan  oompare  with  the  country  about  Baicellona  in  fertility. 
Yet  agriculture  is  not  much  advanosd.  and  its  oommercial 
products  are  only  cacao,  indigo,  and  a  little  cotton. 

The  trade  of  thw  town*  bdbre  the  Spanish  oolonies 
<iitwned  their  independence,  was  connd«able.  The  articles 
of  expwt  were  cbietlf  the  produoe  ai  the  extenriTe  pastures 
OD  the  banka  die  iiiwer  OruKMXs  and  exten^g  noith- 
wud towards  thesooreesof  die  Ouar^iehe ;  they  consisted 
of  eattle,  horses,  mulea,  jerked  meat  or  tassjo,  and  hides, 
all  wUoh  articles  were  curried  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
rituation  of  Banellona  is  very  favnumble  to  this  branch  ot 
trade,  because  the  high  land  which  separates  the  town  from 
the  Llanos,  or  pla^s,  does  not  rise  to  a  neat  elevation  in 
these  parts.  In  three  days  the  cattle  may  be  brought  down 
from  the  plains  to  the  coast,  while  eight  or  nine  are  required 
to  take  them  to  Cumana :  on  the  latter  route  they  are 
oblind  to  pass  the  high  chains  of  the  Brigantin  and  of 
the  Impossible.  Lavayaae  gives  the  following  detail  of  the 
export  trade  for  the  year  1802:  132,000  head  of  homed 
cattle;  2100  horses;  S400  moles;  800  asses;  180,000 
hundred  weight  (tf  tassjo  or  jerked  beef;  36.000  ox-hidea  ; 
4S00  horse-hides ;  0000  bides  of  dew;  flran  3000  to  4000 
lbs.  of  indigo ;  about  2000  lbs.  of  aonotto ;  from  350,000 
to  300,000  lbB.of  ootton;  end  from  130,000  to  200.000  lbs. 
of  oaeao.  We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  changes  which  the 
late  Tevolutions  in  South  America  may  have  effected  in  the 
trade  of  this  tows. 

The  fishery  is  another  branch  of  industry,  but  it  is  not  so 
extensive  as  fcrther  to  the  east,  near  the  town  of  Cumana 
and  the  islands  of  Hargarite,  Cubagua,  and  Cocbe,  and  is 
rather  carried  on  by  the  fishermen  of  the  neighbouring 
Tillages  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

This  town  had,  in  1807,  a  population  of  15,000  persons, 
half  whites,  and  h^f  mulattoes  and  negroes.  By  the  abo- 
rigines who  inhabit  the  country  about  it,  that  is,  by  the 
Gumanayotes,  it  is  called  Bnipiricuar.  (Humboldt,  De 
Pons,  Lavaysse.) 

BARCELONA  (Barctno,  BafwlMw.  Ptolemy),  a  fortified 
cthr  and  port  of  Spain,  on  the  luditexraMan,  in  the  princi- 
pality i^atslune.  or  Gatelonia.  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  stands  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  between  the  river  BesAs 
on  the  north,  and  Uobregat  on  the  south,  in  41°  22'  N.  lat., 
2°  1 0'  E.  long.,  commanding  one  of  the  most  fertile  and 
beatrcnltivBted  plains  in  the  Peninsula.  This  plain  is 
bounded  by  a  chain  of  mountuns,  which  form  a  curve  line 
on  the  south,  west,  and  nwthen;;  sides. 

It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  formed  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  was  the  capital 
of  the  Laletani,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  eoontry  extending 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  river  Ter.  However  this  may  be, 
a  town  appears  to  have  been  built  here  by  Hamilcar  Bareas 
or  Barcino,  about  235  B.C.,  who  gave  to  It  the  name  of  his 
ftmily.  When  the  Gartha^nions  were  expelled  from  Spain 
in  SOO  B,c.,  Barcelona  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  made  it  a  edony,  with  (he  additionai  name  of  Fa- 
ventiOf  In  a.d.  41 1,  the  Gothic  King  Ataulphus  made  his 
trinmphant  entrance  into  it  In  718  it  fell  into  the  hands 
<^  the  Mohammedans,  who  ^t  it  until  801.  when  the 
Catalonians.  assisted  by  Charlemagne  and  his  son  Louis, 
besmed  it,  and  after  an  obstinate  straggle  of  two  years, 
foroed  the  Moorish  governor  Omar,  a  relation  of  the  wali 
of  Barcelona,  Zeyad,  to  capitulate.  Barcelona  was  then 
erected  into  a  county,  and  given  in  fief  by  the  emperor 
Charlemagne  to  Beta,  a  French  nobleman  of  Gaul.  In  827 
it  was  taken  by  Abderahman  II.,  hut  in  833  it  returned 
again  into  the  power  of  the  Christians.  In  652  the  Jews 
betrayed  the  city  to  the  Mohammedans,  who  burned  the 
neatest  part  of  it,  but  did  not  retain  Uie  place.  In  9B4 
Baraelona  was  shmned  by  the  temidable  chief  Almansor. 
who  butchered  the  greatest  part  <i  the  hihabitants,  and 
burned  many  houses ;  but  its  count,  Bondlo.  matched  to  its 
aneoour,  and  recovered  it  Baredona  remained  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  was  governed  by  its  counts  until  1131, 
when,  by  tiie  marriage  of  Raimundo  V.  with  Petronlla, 
queen  of  Aiagon,  the  county  of  Barcelona  and  the  kingdom 
of  Aragon  became  united.  [See  Gataluita.]  In  1640  the 
Barcelonians  rose  against  their  king,  the  profligate  Philip 
IV.,  and  the  place  was  besieged  ^  the  Marquis  of  Los 
Velest  but  the  inhabiunts  finoed  him  to  raise  the  sien, 
ud.  asabted  fay  the  Fi»Doh>  lensted  the  tra^  of  Philip  for 


twab*  yean.  IhuiDg  tiw  stnwglis  between  tin  hetuia  af 

Austria  and  Bonibon  fbr  the  tteme  of  feein.  Lord  Feter- 
borough  besi^ed  and  took  Baicdona  fat  Charies  of  Anitaia, 
in  1706.  The  V^ench  prince.  Philip,  in  1713,  offered  the 
Baroelonians  a  liberal  amnesty  if  they  abandoned  the  cause 
of  Charles,  but  they  openly  dedsred  that  they  never  would 
acknowledge  his  authority  until  he  bad  given  them  a  solemn 
promise  to  maintain  their  {oivilages.  Philip  did  not  consent 
to  that  condition,  and  the  place  was  boiiend.  In  the  spring 
of  1714  Marshal  Berwi«  reinivwced  ue  besiegers  wiu 
20,000  men.  The  Banekmians,withont  distinction  of  rank, 
age,  or  sex,  made  a  desperate  defence ;  haU  overwhelmed  br 
superior  forces,  tiie  place  was  taken  by  ossaolt  on  the  12t& 
of  September. 

Barcelona  may  be  said  to  have  existed  as  a  maritime  and 
commercial  state  from  the  eleventh  century.  There  is  a  law 
of  Raimundo  II.  of  that  epoch,  granting  important  privilegea 
to  all  the  vessels  proceeding  from  and  coming  to  Barcelona. 
As  a  maritime  power,  that  state  then  rivallm  Genoa,  Pisa, 
and  Venice,  in  the  commerce  of  the  East   The  Consulado, 
or  Court  of  Commerce  of  Barcelona,  dates  from  1279,  when 
Pedro  III.  granted  the  merchants  of  that  city  the  privilege 
of  appointing,  from  their  own  body,  two  deputies  to  protect 
their  interests.  These  deputies,  called  oonsuls,  presided  over 
the  Cdegio  de  Mercaderes.  or  College  of  Mendiants,  who 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of  voices  on  the  same  day  that  the 
Gommon-councilmen  of  the  ci^  were  dected,  and  their  office 
lasted  one  year.   Afterwards,  a  supreme  council,  composed 
of  s  hundred  members,  called,  on  that  acooont.  el  Sabio 
Cons^o  de  los  Ciento,  was  instituted.  They  were  also  elec- 
tive, and  were  presided  over  by  five  cancelleres,  or  councillors, 
also  elective.   All  these  institutions  were  abolished,  with 
the  privileges  of  the  Catalonians,  by  Philip  V.  Barcelona 
is  now  governed  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  Common  Council, 
in  the  municipal  concerns ;  the  judicial  power  is  exercised 
by  two  alcaldes,  mayors  or  pudges,  and  by  the  Audiencia,  or 
Court  of  Justice.   There  is  a  Real  Acuerdo,  and  a  Consu- 
lado ;  the  former  is  the  supreme  authority  of  Catalonia,  and 
the  tetter  presides  over  commercial  matters.  A  Junta  de 
Comercto,  or  Board  of  Trade,  directs  public  instmotion,  and 
appoints  and  pitys  professors,  who  deliver  jpuhlic  lectures  aa 
navigation,  chemistiy,  mechanics,  drawmg,  aichitectnre, 
natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  eommeimal  arithmetio. 
short-hand  writing,  French,  Italian,  and  English  languages. 
The  schools,  or  lecture-rooms,  are  in  the  Lonja,  or  Exchange. 

All  the  kings  of  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  union  of 
Catalonia  and  Aragon  down  to  Philip  V.,  being  obliged  to 
swear  to  the  observance  of  the  privilege  of  the  principality. 
Barcelona  has  been  frequently  visit^  by  the  SfMnisn  mo- 
narchs.  Some  of  these  visits  have  coincided  with  events 
deserving  to  be  recorded.  When  Fernando  the  Catholic 
visited  Barcelona,  the  great  discoverer  Columbus  arrived  in 
that  port  from  his  second  voyage  to  the  New  Worid.  In 
1543,  when  Carios  I.,  the  grandson  of  that  king,  was  at 
■>  Barcelona,  the  first  vessel  propelled  by  steam  was  put  to  sea 
in  that  port  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Navorrete  in  dk* 

<  jntrodoction  to  his  Coteedon  dg  hs  Vtagti  y  DetaArimi- 

■  Mtoi  in  a  manner  which  teaves  no  room  for  doubt.  It  ap- 
'  nears  that  a  enrtoin  Blasco  de  Gsray,  who  had  made  me 
I  disooverv,  proposed  to  ih*  emperor  to  exhibit  his  inventioit 
'  before  bna,  upon  a  vessel  tailed  the  Trinidad,  of  200  barrels 

<  burden.  The  veuel  was  put  to  sea  in  the  presence  of  the 
,  emperor  and  bis  oourt  and  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
i  people,  who  saw  her,  with  astonishment  rend  the  waves 
:  without  sail,  oar,  or  any  other  human  agency  except  a 
'  cauldron  of  boilingwater  and  a  very  complicated  machinery 

of  wheels  and  paddles.   The  minister  commissioned  by  tlie 
;  emperor  to  examine  the  invention  gave  an  unfavourable 
I  report  and  Carlos  being  called  out  of  Spain  paid  no  further 
)  attention  to  the  sutgect.   The  inventor,  nowerer,  was  hand- 
somely rewarded  by  Carios  but  the  invention  was  lost  to 

>  thewuld. 

The  mole  eoma  a  spoeettfeOOO  fbethv  7200.  where  vei- 

■  sets  can  anchor.  The  original  n<de  was  built  in  1477,  hut 
'  having  been  destroyed  by  storms  in  the  sixteenth  centuxy 
,  it  was  rebuilt  as  it  exists  at  present  The  officer  of  eo- 
I  gineers,  Don  Juan  Smith,  about  for^  years  ago,  proposed 

to  prolong  the  mole  1500  feet  tomrds  the  south,  and  then 
:  erect  a  wall  at  the  extremi^  of  it  and  nearly  at  right  angles 

>  with  it  600  feet  long  and  150  wide,  in  the  direction  of 
.  W.S.W.,  forming  some  resemblance  to  the  letter  T. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  port  is  from  eighteen  to  twoa^ 
'  ftat  There  ii  aboi  at  die  entnnoe  of  It,  sni^oaed  to  m 
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1^  tlM  taaAvmoa  of  Ihe  two  ttnuu  Llote^t 
tetfwwMl;  and  Bmh  tstlM  6Mtof  thBtown.  Tliit  bar 
bH  ham  •onndenbly  lowmd  bjr  a  stNm  BMehiiMt,  wlueh 
WM  noaiitiy  at  work ;  and  kuad  TCMdi,  dnwing  foiip- 
tacrn  or  fliteen  feist  water,  can  safely  enter  iba  port.  A  finr 
yeara  ago  almoet  all  vaiada  were  oUigad  to  be  partially 
diaehu'jfed  in  the  roadstead  before  they  could  enter. 

Vauds  ate  oommodioosly  moond  m  the  baibour  at  a 
abort  distaDoa  from  the  pier.  Ilieie  are  not  any  do^  or 
qoaya.  The  port  is  open  to  the  sooth,  but  the  ship*  are 
■ntty  w«U  aneltand  by  the  new  mole,  and  no  serioas 
ouMg*  has  oocoired  to  the  shipping  nnoe  the  whiter  of 
1181,  vhen  a  dreadAil  atonn  was  sotperieDoed. 

Tbara  an  always  pilots  on  da^,  who  go  oat  to  the  assist- 
sM«  of  ahipB  aa  soon  as  a  vessel  approaehes  the  port,  in 
osdw  to  mrwy  her  over  the  bar. 

Ttia  fcrtifloations  Kppeai  to  have  been  nboilt  in  the  time 
of  CarioB  1.  The  town  is  defended  on  the  land  side  by  the 
tasOe  ef  Mocunieh,  situated  on  the  sontii-WMt  of  the  ettyt 
setedfll  on  the  netth-east,  strong  walk,  wide  ditebes,  and 
aamemis  hottaries ;  aqd  on  the  sea-dde  by  a  wall  380  feet 
long  and  SO  wtde.  Lsige  veaseli  cannot  approadi  near  it 
lir  woat  of  raffloentdepQKrf  water.  The  dtadd  is  a  mnlar 
ien(B^aii,fortifledaoeordingtothe system ofVauban.  Itwas 
Dolt  in  1 71 6,  (m  a  maoo  before  occupied  by  600  houses,  and 
can  cenreniently  hmd  a  garrison  of  7000  men.  It  was  in- 
tended not  ^Qie  defence  of  the  oty,  but  to  keep  the  Bor- 
eekoians  in  awe  and  subjection.  On  the  searside  is  Fort  8t. 
Carioe,  oonneetedwith  the  citadel  a  doable  covered  way, 
esmpletely  snrnmnding,  on  the  land  tide,  the  suburb  Bar- 
edonelm. 

The  city  is  divided  by  a  pleasant  promenade,  called  '  La 
BamUa,*  into  two  almost  equal  parts :  the  smaller,  or  the 
new  city,  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  Rambla,  and  the  old 
dty  on  the  north-east.  The  streets  in  the  old  city  are  nar- 
row and  winding;  in  the  new  city  tb^  are  wider  and  more 
regnlar ;  they  are  paved  with  square  stones,  but  not  kept  in 
good  TCpm;  they  are  well  lighted  with  oU,  and  guuded 
by  the  serenoa,  or  watdunen,  at  night.  The  only  square 
deserving  mention  is  the  Vtk  de  Palado,  iriiidi  is  occupied 
bf  Ae  p^aee  of  the  eapttan-general,  the  loiga,  or  exchange, 
the  custom-house,  ana  the  puerta  de  la  mar,  or  sea-gate, 
an  fln*  bnOdings.  The  houses  are  of  a  very  simple  archi- 
teetnr^  eonsmodions,  for  the  most  part  buut  of  brick,  and 
in  eennal  four  or  five  stories  high,  with  numerous  windows 
and  balconies  of  different  shapes.  The  cathedral  is  a  noble 
and  elegant  QotMc  monument  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
It  was  begun  in  the  thirteenth  centUTT',  and  has  never 
beat  finished,  although  a  certain  fee  is  imposed  by  the 
eedestastical  eonrt  open  every  Uceuse  of  marriage,  which 
fbnd  is  expressly  devoted  to  that  sole  purpose.  Thecbarches 
H>e  Dominican  frian,  called  Santa  CataKna,  and  the 
parish  i^ureb  of  Santa  Maria  del  Ifar,  though  aiming  at 
ibe  Oodtie  itjrie,  do  not  deserve  Am  credit  given  them  by  La 
Boids.  Of  me  Greek  and  Roman  styles  the  best  are  the 
Mado  de  la  IXpntadon,  now  the  Audieneia,  die  convent 
<fla  Heieed,  the  exchange,  ai^  the  custom-house.  In 
fee  Pklace  of  the  Diputacion,  where  the  antient  eortes  or 
pnfiaanent  of  tbe  pdndpali^  held  their  sittings,  are  the 
H^ivea  of  Cntalonia  and  Aragon,  s  very  interesting  and 
wdl-elasaified  eoilleetion  of  curious  manuscripts  and  aipio- 
■stiB  docaments,  some  of  which  are  as  old  as  the  ninth 
esntnty.  The  palace  of  the  antient  counts  of  Barcelona  is 
lirtfy  occupied  by  the  nuns  of  Santa  Cataliua:  in  another 
put  of  the  building  u  the  College  of  Surg^eons,  and  the  re- 
»»ining  part  was  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  This  palace 
ii  only  xeniarkable  for  its  nmplicity  and  strength.  The 
feniie  is,  with  resard  to  its  coastroctlon,  scenery,  and  de- 
ontirai,  Oie  bestln  Spain.  It  is  also  die  best  conducted 
ia  erery  iwspect*  and  hu  excellent  porformers,  partieulariy 
■  ^  moMeal  part,  of  which  art  the  Bareebmiana  of  all 
mk»  an  puaiaiutely  find.  The  best  and  most  frequented 
piliiiiiidtjii  are  La  lUmbla  and  La  Esplauada.  The  former 
mma  tlw  tity  ftom  the  land  rampart  to  the  wall  on  the 
•Mii^  a  Aatanoe  of  2712  feet;  and  the  Esplanade  ex- 
tali  Ikom  Foerta  Nueva  to  the  citadel,  a  space  of  1333 
bit  m  length,  containing  a  public  garden,  fine  avenues  a£ 
hn^aad  many  »t<»e  seats. 
Tin  Jiim  had  a  university,  which  was  abolished  by  Philip 
turned. into  barracks,  which  are  still  called  Los 
Tfi^aiB^.  Then  are  tluee  puUic  Hbraries*  one  in  the  eccle- 
I  Mm  in  HIT-  another  m  the  church  of  Santa  Catalina, 
At  thir*  m  the  ccmvont  of  tbe  SVanciaoan  frian 


Than  la  alio  an  Aeademy  of  Sdeuni  and  Aitif  and 
anotbw  of  Polite  Litenturo, 

^ledooa  gives  its  name  to  a  bisluqp'a  see  oompiising  353 
parishes.  Then  an  in  Ae  city  nine  parishes,  eiehteni  oon> 
vents  of  monks,  nineteen  <rf  nuns,  one  hospit^  an  ecde- 
siastical  seminary,  a  casa  de  caridad,  or  chuity  house,  an£ 
three  barraoka.  The  Real  Casa  de  Caridad  is  a  otia^abla 
institatim,  established  in  1802,  in  the  reign  of  Carlos  IV. 
for  the  support  of  the  destitute  of  both  sexes  and  of  every 
age.  It  is  supported  bjr  the  produce  of  public  balls,  ma»- 
queradas,  ana  by  chantaUe  dooationa.  Jt  is  governed  by 
a  junta,  or  board  of  six  individuals  of  the  mercantile  and 
mdustrious  dasses,  appointed  by  the  government.  The 
poor  an  employed  in  spinning  cotton,  wwA,  and  hemp,  and 
weaving  difnnnt  staffs  of  the  same  materials,  and  in  making 
pins  and  other  similar  oecupations.  The  children  an  In- 
stnuted  in  reading  and  writing.  In  1808,  the  establish- 
mmt  supplied  fbod  and  clothing  to  3656  inmates,  beaidat 
many  poor  Ihmfliaa  who  ware  sopported  In  dwir  own  honies. 
In  18M  die  number  of  destituts  pemns  in  tiw  intdtntion 
amounted  to  1900,  and  in  1829  to  1000. 

There  is  only  one  newspaper  at  Barcelona,  called  SI 
Vapor.  Some  of  the  woiks  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Difliiaion  (rf  Useful  Knowledge  have  been  translated 
into  Spani^  under  the  title  of  I^nerla  de  Conodmientos 
Humanos,  and  published  there  in  a  form  ealenlated  to  ren- 
der their  droolation  extensive. 

The  number  of  companies  of  the  di&rent  trades  in 
Bareelona  exceeds  ninety.  The  manufactures  of  Baroelona, 
which  existed  in  the  thirteenth  century,  received  great  en- 
couragement at  the  time  of  the  diseorery  of  America,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  are  fhr  behind  those  of  France  and 
England.  Since  the  commerce  of  America  has  been  open 
to  ul  nations,  the  eommeree  of  Barcdona  has  suffered  con- 
siderably. 

The  number  of  vesiels  belonging  to  the  port  of  Barcctena 
it  very  insignificant  What  few  there  are  fbid  employment 
in  the  tram  to  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rieo.  Fnvions  to  the 
defection  of  tiie  Spanish  provinces  on  tJie  oonflnent  ot 
America,  tbe  toonaga  beHonging  to  BanelaDa  wur  OMt- 
siderable. 

The  island  of  Cuba  takes  8nnuany,oneyearwith  another, 
about  13,000  pipes  of  Catalonian  wine,  and  about  3000  pipes 
of  brandy,  the  value  of  the  former  being  about  Al.,  and  of  the 
latter  8^.  sterling  per  pipe.  South  America  takes  annuatlv 
16,000  pipes  of  wine  and  6000  pipes  of  brandy.  To  the  nortn 
of  Ennnie  about  2000  pipes  of  irine  and  the  same  quanti^ 
of  brandy  are  sent  every  year.  Very  little  of  these  descrip- 
tions of  produce  are  exported  to  this  country ;  almost  the  only 
article  of  merchandize  which  Great  Britain  takes  from  Bar- 
celona is  nuts,  of  which  about  30,000  bags  are  annually 
imported :  ^o  value  averages  thirty  sbfllings  per  bag.  The 
imports  into  Bareelona  iroin  England  are  pnnehial&  com- 
posed of  raw  cotton,  hides,  salted  fish,  inm  hoops,  harowazes, 
and  woollen  stnlfe,  bnt  Uie  mantities  an  inconsiderahls, 
and  the  trade  ia  declining.  From  Cuba  snd  Foeslo  Rieo 
Barcelona  receives  cotton,  bides,  sugar,  ooooa,  coflbe,  bomi, 
dyewoods,  indigo,  and  from  300.600  to  500,000  dollars  in 
specie  every  year.  From  France  and  Portugal  colonial  pro- 
dncts  are  also  brought,  in  addition  to  butter  and  cheese; 
Danmarii  and  Sweden  supply  fish  and  tar,  and  staves  are 
procured  from  Italy.  The  aggregate  value  of  imports  during 
the  three  years  ending  with  I83I,  is  slated  to  have  amounted 
to  430,000;.  in  1839,  570,0002.  in  1830,  and  650.000A  in 
1831,  exclusive  of  specie.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  that  entered  the  port  duzing 
those  years,  was 

In  1839, 122  sl^  of  17,073  tons  butbon 
„  1830,  80     do.     11.230  do. 
„  1891,  12S    dsb     1«,135  do. 


Of 


I.  thosa  under  the  British  flag  wore. 
In  1829.  34  ^ips  of  3860  toBi  bncUMi 

„  1880^19  do.  ft34«  dOb 
„  188M»     do.    8019  do. 


The  customs  revenue  coUeeted  at  BarcolHia  in  1831 
amounted  to  10.027,170  rials  (100,370^)  on  good*  ittported, 
and  97,019  rials  (970A)  on  goods  axpcnrted 

There  are  not  at  present  any  banking  establidmaata  ia 
Barcelona.   Every  merehaoi  is  his  own  banker. 

The  people  of  Barcelona,  though  partaking  of  the  stem 
andMvenohaneter  of  Utfji^l^^^kiii^ 
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and  pWDd  ut  ct  making  their  society  agreeable  to 
■Crangers.  The  iniw  aie  better  conducted,  perhaps,  in 
eveiy  respect  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain.  The  Barce- 
loniant  are  passionately  fond  of  the  pleasnres  of  country 
life ;  and  all  those  who  have  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
inclination,  retire  iu  the  summer  season  to  the  neat  and 
pleasant  t^nrres.  ot  villus,  which  cover  the  extensive  F1&,  or 
plain,  of  Barcelona.  FVom  the  city  to  the  pleasant  little 
Tillage  of  Sarrifc,  for  about  four  miles,  the  road  is  throush 
gardens  and  well-cultivated  fields,  hedged  round  with  the 
American  aloes,  and  planted  with  orange-trees,  olives,  and 
other  productions  of  warm  tdimates.  From  Sarrift,  which 
is  situiUed  upon  an  eminence,  and  commands  both  the  pla^ 
and  the  eitr,  then  ia  one  (^the  most  magni&oent  panoramic 
views  in  tlu  Baninsubu  B^ond  the  eity»  the  numerous 
towers  and  steeples  of  vhieh  give  it  an  appearance  of 
grandeur,  the  immense  expanse  w  the  ]|iedit«mneau  opens 
to  the  view. 

The  population  of  Bazoelona  before  the  war  with  France  in 
1808  was  130,000  souls.  In  1810  the  town  was  in  the  pos- 
lession  of  the  French,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  conse- 
quently enugrated.  In  1820  the  population  was  computed 
at  140,000,  and  it  may  now  be  calculated  at  160,000.  The 
increase  duriqg  the  last  ten  jrears  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
civil  wars,  which  have  occasioned  many  iamiliea  who  hved 
in  the  interior  to  choose  the  town  for  their  residence,  as 
offering  greater  security  from  personal  violence. 

The  sutwrb  of  Barceloneta  is  a  small  and  ideasant  town 
<m  the  sontlMaat  of  thecity,  between  the  port  and  light- 
hovaa.  It  oonsiitB  of  twenty-four  parallel  streets,  inter- 
leeted  bj  fifteen  oOwn  at  right-angles,  all  twen^  feet 
wide,  llie  faootes  are  all  uniform,  built  briok  and  one 
story  high.  This  suburb  was  built  in  1754  under  the 
direction  of  the  thenCapitan-seneral  Marques  de  la  Mina, 
wbxM  sepulchre  is  in  the  church  of  Barceloneta.  The  place 
ia  ehiefly  inhabited  by  sulors  and  other  men  employed  in 
the  navy  or  merchant-vessels.   Its  population  ia  5000. 

(See  Capmani,  Memoritu  Antigwu  tobre  la  Marina, 
Comerdo,  y  Artes  da  Barcelona;  Minano;  La  Borde, 
lUneraire  d$  I'Etpagne,  and  Vue  Pittoretque, 

BARCELONNSTTE,  a  town  in  fVance,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Besses  Alpes.  It  is  situated  on  the  rif;ht  banV  of 
the  XJbaye,  which  flows  into  the  Durance,  and  is  in  the 
ni  the  numntains  from  which  the  depaxCment  takes  its 
name,  at  an  elen^ion  of  3809  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  built  in  1230  by  Raymond  Bezengar  V.,  Grant  ot 
Provence,  who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Bareuonnette,  because 
his  &mily  had  come  ftam  Barcelona  in  Spain.  Some  in- 
scriptions found  in  the  neighbourhood  have  led  to  the  sup- 
position  that  ^e  Romans  had  some  post,  or  even  a  citjr  h^. 
For  158  years  the  town  and  the  vall^.  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  remained  under  the  Counts  of  Provence ;  but  in 
1388  the  inhalntanta  reo(^;nized  the  Duke  of  Savoy  as  their 
sovereign,  and  continued,  for  the  most  part,  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in 
1713.  when  the  town  and  valley  were  ceded  to  France.  It 
appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  conquered  by  Francis  I.,  and 
to  nave  remained  in  the  poaseaaion  of  the  French  for  some 
yaan,  till  the  peace  of  ChStean  Cunbreais  in  1 559,  when  it 
vas  TBstwed  to  the  Dukas  Svroy.  Towards  the  b^in- 
ning  <rf  die  fburtaenth  century  a  Dominican  convent  was 
ftninded  here,  hut  the  hrase  waa  afterwards  given  to  the 
P&wa  de  la  Doctrine  Chr£tienne»  who  converted  it  into  a 
college. 

There  are  in  the  town  some  establishments  for  fulling 
cloth.  The  machinery  is  chiefly  moved  by  water  conducted 
to  the  place  in  channels  of  considerable  length.  Some  trade 
in  com  and  in  sheep  is  carried  on.  Sheep  are  reared  in 
vast  numbers  in  the  fine  pasturage  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
The  population  of  Barcelonnette,  m  183S,  was  1789  for  the 
town,  or  2144  for  the  whole  commune.  It  is  in  44°  24' 
N.  lat.,  6°  37'  E.  long. 

The  arrondissement  contains  472  square  miles,  or  302.080 
acres,  and  had  in  1SS2  a  population  of  18,788.  It  luoludes 
the  valley  of  Baroelonnette  and  acme  other  disbieta.  The 
valley  is  watered  in  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Ubaye. 
It  yidlds  slate  and  ooal,  but  the  working  of  the  latter  has 
been  given  up  on  account  of  the  expense  attending  it. 

The  inhal^tants  of  this  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  to 
Paris  and  elsewhere,  the  women  as  musicians,  and  the  men 
as  showmen  with  m^e  lanterns.  (Dietiormairt  Umvenelie 
de  bt  Aance;  4^;  Fwagee  dant  lee  Dtpartemme  de  la 
France,  par  J.  A.  La  Vallie,  Sec 


BARCLAY.  ALEXANDER,  was  an  elegaat  writer  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  whether  English  or  Scotch  b^ 
birth  is  disputed.  The  author  of  his  life  m  the  Biogrupkta 
Britanmca  suspects  bim  to  have  been  a  native  of  Somerset- 
shire ;  Warton  (Jliet.  Engl.  Poet.  4to.  edit.  vcd.  ii.  p.  240) 
that  he  was  of  Gloucestershire  or  Devonshire,  in  the  former 
of  which  counties  there  is  a  place  of  the  same  name.  He 
was  educated  at  Oriel  CollqKe,  Oxford,  about  1495,  when 
Thomas  Cornish,  suffiagan  Bishop  of  Tyne  in  the  diocese 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  was  provost  of  that  house.  After 
finishing  his  studies  there,  be  went  into  Holland,  and  thence 
into  Omnany,  Italy,  and  France,  where  he  applied  faimsalf 
assiduously  to  the  languages  spoken  in  those  countries,  and 
to  the  study  timr  best  authors.  Upon  bis  return  hone, 
he  became  chaplain  to  Bishop  Cmnish,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  pnests  or  prebendaries  of  the  owege  of  SL 
Mary  Ottery,  in  Devonshire.  After  tiie  deaUi  of  bia  patnti 
he  became  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Bly, 
when  his  name  occurs  at  the  election  of  a  i»ior  of  that 
house  March  2imd.  1515  (MS.  Cole,  Brit.  Mua.  from  Reg. 
Elien.),  and  where  he  continued  till  the  supfwession  of  the 
monastery  in  1539.  Bishi^  Tanner  (Bibl.  Brit.  Hit.  p.  74), 
from  one  of  Bale's  manuscripts,  says  he  afterwards  became 
a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury.  There  seems  no  doubt  that 
he  subaequentiy  tempcnised  with  the  changes  iu  religion. 
On  February  7th,  1546,  we  find  him  instituted  to  the  vicarage 
of  Great  Badow  in  Essex  (Newcourt,  Repert.  Eeclet.  wL 
ii.  p.  25),  and  on  March  30th  following  to  the  vicars^  ot 
Wokey  in  Somarietihtre.  (Tsnn.  BiU.  Brit,  from  RMiit. 
Wellen.)  On  the  30th  April,  1553,  he  was  presentectby 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  fi£  Canterbnry  to  the  rectmry  of  All- 
hallowB,  Lombard-street,  in  London,  Imtdid  notamo^  that 

Sreibrment  above  the  space  of  six  weeks.  He  died  m  the 
une  fbllowing  at  Croydon,  in  Sumy,  where  he  was  buried 
in  the  church.  His  will  was  proved  on  the  day  of  hia 
burial,  June  10th,  1552.  (Newcourt,  Bepert.  voL  L  p.  254.) 
In  several  pass^es  of  his  works  he  alludes  to  the  rassing 
of  some  of  his  youns;er  years  at  Croydon.  (See  Warton, 
ut  eupr.  note  i.)  'V^  also  learn  from  them  that  ijAm 
Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Sir  Giles  Alington,  Richard  Eail 
of  Kent,  who  died  in  the  fifteenth  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  were  among  his  patrons. 

Bale  iSeript.  JUuttr.  edit.  1557,  cent.  ix.  p.  66)  has 
treated  tiie  memory  of  Barclay  witii  great  indignity.  He 
says,  he  remained  a  scandalous  aduUerer  under  cokmrof 
leading  a  single  life.  His  wraids  are '  ct^hattu  flico  findus 
adulter  perpetub  manait.'  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  aasuiea  ua 
that  Barclay  employed  all  his  study  in  fkvour  of  ralinon. 
and  in  reading  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  saints.  Both 
aoeountt  are  probably  tinctured  with  partialiQr.  That  Bu>- 
clay  was  one  of  the  refhiers  of  the  English  hnguage,  and 
left  many  testimonies  behind  him  of  his  wit  and  learning, 
cannot  be  deijied. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Alexander  Barelay's  works  aa 
far  as  they  are  known : — 1.  *  The  Castell  of  labour,  wherein 
is  Rychesse,  Vertue,  and  Honour,'  an  allegorical  poem  in 
seven-line  atansas,  translated  from  the  French,  4to.L(mdon, 
W.de  Worde,  1506.  2.  *  The  Shypof  Folysof  theWoild«i,' 
foL  Lond.  R.  Pynson.  1508*.  rqninted,  fol.  J.  Cawood,  1570. 
Thb  w«k  was  partly  a  translation  and  partly  an  imit^km 
of  a  Gmnan  wm  of  the  same  title,  pnblismd  m  1494  br 
Sebastian  Brandt,  afterwards  translated  into  French,  ana 
then  into  Latin.  From  this  original,  and  the  two  transla- 
tions, Barclay  formed  his  poem  with  considerable  additiona 
gleaned  from  the  follies  of  his  countrymen :  it  was  finished 
in  1508.  3.  '  The  Treatyse  entituled  the  Mynour  of  good 
Maners,'  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Domynike  Mancyn, 
fol.  R.  Pynson,  n.  d. :  reprinted  with  the  '  Ship  of  Fools'  in 
1570.  4.  'Egl(^;es,  tt*  the  Miseries  of  0>urt8  and  Courtiers,* 
4to.  Lond.  R.  Pynson  and  W.  de  Worde,  n.  d, :  4to.  J.  Her- 
forde,  about  1 548, 4to. :  Humph.  Powell,  n.  d. :  andfbl.  1570, 
with  the  preceding  wrak  ana  the  *  Ship  of  Fools.'  5.  *  A 
Treatise  against  Skelt<Hi  the  Poet'  iBiogr.  Brit.  edit.  1 788, 
voL  i.  p.  587,  note  D),  but  whieh  is  not  at  present  known 
to  be  extant  eitfan  in  print  or  manuscript.  6.  *  The  Lyfe  of 
the  glorious  Har^r  Saynt  Geoive,'  firom  Bfantuaa,  4to. 
Pynson,  r.  d.  dedteated  to  Nieholaa  West,  Bishop  of  Ely. 
7. '  The  Introductory  to  write  and  to  pronounce  French, 
compyled  compendiously  at  the  oommaundement  of  Thomas* 
Duke  of  Norftdke,'  fol.  R.  Coplande,  1521.  8.  *  The  fitmooa 
Cronycle  of  the  Warn  which  the  Romaynes  had  againat 
Jngurth,  comi^led  in  La^  by  the  renowned  Salluvt,  and 
translated  into  Bnglyuhe  at  eommanndaBwnt|Of  Thimwfc 
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Dnkft  of  Norfolln**  fill.  R.  Pyiuon  (two  editiunt) :  raprintad 
with  PayneirB  trmnslation  <v  the  *  Conspincy  of  Catiline,' 
Svol  i.  Waller.  15S7.  9.  *  The  Finue  of  oar  Mother  Holy 
Church  ofipresBed  by  the  French  King,'  4to.  R.  Pynton. 
(See  Herbert's  edit,  of  Ames,  Hist.  Print,  vol.  i.  p.  '187,  from 
ICeumel'a  CeUaJogue.)  Bale,  Pita,  and  Wartoo,  also  men- 
tiiHi  traoslatioiis  by  Barclay  of  the  lives  of  Bt.  Catharinot 
St  UarKaret,  and  St.  Etheldreda. 

(See  Tanner.  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  ut  supra ;  Wood's  Atheneg 
Oxon,;  Hubert's  edit,  of  Ames's  T)^xtgr.  Antiq.  pp.  144. 
'853,  287,  289,  292,293,  579,  731,750.  797.  798, 1 783,  1 785 ; 
Biogr.  Brit. ;  Warton's  Hitt.  Engl.  Poetry,  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  240,  253;  Lysons's  £np.  o/' Xont/oR,  edit.  1811,  vol.  i. 
p.  I3fi.) 

BARCLAY*  ROBERT,  a  distinguished  vriter  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  was  born  December  2.1,  1648,  at  Gor- 
dons town,  in  the  shire  of  Moray,  and  not  in  Edinburgh,  as 
stated  by  William  Fenn.  His  ftther  waaCdonel  David 
Bifclay.  of  Ury,  the  lineal  representattve  of  a  ftauty  wbieh 
tneed  its  ancestiy  to  Theobald  de  Berkely,  a  gentteman  of 
Norman  extraction,  whose  descendants  always  held  a  rank 
among  the  landed  ^ro^ietora  of  Scotland :  his  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  (Sordon,  of  Gordonstown,  by 
whom  he  was  connected  with  the  house  of  Huntly.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Barclay  in  the  flAeenth  century,  by 
me  of  the  family  who  has  the  reputation  of  having  been  a 
scholar  and  a  poet.  A  matrimonii  alliance  with  the  heiress 
of  Mathers  having  added  to  the  pEitrimonial  property  a  con- 
oderable  estate,  it  became  the  residence  of  the  family,  who 
were  afterwards  known,  for  several  centuries,  as  the  Bar- 
clays of  Mathers.  The  grandfather  of  Robert  was  so  im- 
poverished by  bis  extravagancies,  that  he  was  compelled  to 
nil  estates  uiat  had  been  in  the  family  Ibr  upwards  of 
fire  hundred  years,  and  alone  with  the  rest  the  lands  of 
Matbui,  in  oonaequence  of  which  the  designation  which 
had  so  long  been  affixed  to  the  name  was  losL 

TTpon  tMse  reverses,  David,  who  was  the  eldest  of  several 
•ons,  went  into  the  army,  and  served  as  a  volunteer  under 
Gastavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden.  Having  attained  the 
rank  of  Major,  ae  remained  abroad  till  the  civil  wars  broke 
out  in  his  own  country,  wher.  he  returned  home,  and  be- 
came C!olonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  on  the  side  of  the 
Royalists.  On  the  accession  of  Cromwell's  party  to  power, 
be  retired  from  his  military  employments,  married,  and 
purchased  a  house  at  Ury,  near  Aberdeen,  which  became 
the  seat  of  the  family. 

This  gentlemw  had  three  sons.  Robert,  the  eldest,  after 
reecsTiDg  ttw  rudiments  of  his  edneation  in  his  native 
countiy,  wp«  sent  to  Feria  to  pursue  his  studies  under  the 
dinctioD  jf  his  unde,  who  was  reetor  of  the  Soots  College 
in  that  ^pitsd.  '  Being  amUtions  of  knowledge,  and  hav- 
ii^  «  certain  felicity  of  understanding,*  to  use  his  ovm  ex- 
Bnsions,  his  proficiency  was  so  considerable  as  to  obtain 
aim  the  notice  and  commendation  of  all  the  professors. 
At  the  same  time,  his  deportment  and  character  so  en- 
deated  him  to  his  uncle,  that  he  offered  to  make  him  his 
heir,  and  to  settle  a  large  estate  immediately  upon  him,  if 
hewouLd  remain  in  France.  The  offiBr  was  at  once  rejected. 
No  temptation  could  shake  his  resolution  when  he  found 
^at  his  fkther  was  opposed  to  his  continuance  in  a  country 
where  he  had  been  won  over  to  the  Roman  Cathi^  fritii. 
When  be  left  Paris  he  was  in  his  fifteenth  year. 
,  While  the  son  was  doerting  Calvinism  for  Popny.  the 
ftther's  oraaions  were  undergoing  an  equally  remarkable 
Aange.  iXiring  a  short  imprisonment,  from  which  he  was 
Sboated  without  anything  being  laid  to  his  chaige,  he  was 
eoaieilcd  to  the  views  of  a  sect  which  had  then  existed  only 
KB  years.  Further  deliberation  strengthened  his  former 
fometioDS,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Aieuds. 

After  an  interval  of  a  few  years  Robert  followed  the  ex- 
■sple  c4  his  father,  and,  in  tiie  year  1667.  avowed  himself 
a  Qoaker.  This  change  of  opinion  had  not  been  Jlroduced 
vitfaoiit  a  degree  of  thought  and  investigation  almost  be- 
foad  his  years,  for  he  was  then  not  more  than  nineteen.  It 
dsB  gave  a  decided  Inas  to  his  fliture  studies.  He  learned 
^  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  in  addition  to  the  Latin 
Mi  freneh,  in  which  he  had  made  great  proficiency  in 
Vian.  To  his  other  acquirements  he  added  an  ae^uamt- 
wjth  tbe  writings  <rf  the  ftthecs.  and  with  eeeleaiastical 
No  aeet  ever  eneounlmd  in  its  origin  more  per- 
and  derision  than  the  Quakers ;  tfamigh  it  is  an 
to  wyposs  that  this  was  owing  to  their  adopting  as  a 
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distinguishing  haAgp  oertain  eeeentricatieB  of  dress,  man- 
nera,  and  oonrersatton.  The  Friend»,  at  their  orwiu,  did 
not  adopt  ai\y  peculiar  marks ;  they  only  dressed  like  all 
the  sober  religions  people  of  that  day,  and  abstained  from 
all  extravagancies ;  they  kept  strictly  to  tlds  plainness, 
when  all  other  people  were  frightened  out  of  it.  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II,,  under  the  stigma  of  puritanism. 
But  the  virinity  of  Aberdeen  was  not  more  free  than  other 
parts  of  Britain  from  that  misjudginf^  spirit  which  affected 
to  discover,  under  this  garb  and  plainness  of  manners,  a 
deep-rooted  aversion  to  religion  and  civil  government.  The 
meetings  of  the  Society,  which,  when  not  silent,  breathed 
nothing  but  charity  and  meekness,  were  prohibited,  and 
those  who  attended  them  were  taken  before  magistrates, 
and  committed  to  prison.  From  such  intolerance  even  the 
family  respectability  of  the  Barclays  did  not  pre8er\'e  diem. 
They  bore  their  share  in  the  sufferings  of  those  times. 

Rolmt  Barclay  no  sooner  saw  how  mudi  of  this  ill-will 
arose  ttom  the  misapprehensions  of  the  public  concerning 
the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  than  he  set  himself  to  correct 
them.  A  book  having  been  writtra  by  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
embodying  the  principal  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  doctrines  and  views  of  the  Quakers,  he  endea- 
voured to  vindicate  them,  in  a  treatise  pubUsbed  at  Aber- 
deen in  the  year  1760,  under  the  title  of  TVuM  dearedqf 
Calumnies.  A  reply  being  made  to  this  publication,  in 
which  all  the  offensive  statements  were  repeated.  Barclay 
put  forth  a  rejoinder,  entitled  William  MiteAell  Unmasked, 
a  performance  replete  with  learning,  which  silenced  his 
adversary,  and  refuted  the  calumnies  with  which  the  com- 
munity to  which  he  belonged  bad  been  so  unjustly  assailed. 

In  the  same  year  that  Robert  Barclay  became  an  author 
he  married  Christian,  daughter  of  (ailbmrt  Mollison,  a  mer- 
chant of  Aberdeen.  The  character  ftf  this  lady  is  extolled 
\fy  all  who  speak  of  her.  After  his  marriage  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Ur^.where»  in  patriarchal  simplicity,  the  flwiiliea 
lived  together  m  the  greatest  happiness  during  the  life  of  his 
father,  which  oontinued  until  within  a  short  nme  of  his  own 
death.  Two  years  after  this  event,  he  took  the  extraordi- 
nary resolution  of  walking  through  the  streets  of  Aberdeen 
clothed  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  motive  and  design  <^ 
his  making  himself  such  a  '  spectacle  to  men '  is  thus  de- 
tailed in  what  the  writer  calls  '  A  seasonable  Warning  and 
serious  Exhortation  to  and  Expostulation  with  the  Inhabit- 
ants of  Aberdeen,  concerning  this  present  Dispensation  and 
day  of  Grod's  living  Visitation  towards  them.*  After  a  solemn 
address,  ha  thus  explains  his  motives  for  this  proceeding : — 
'  Therefore  was  I  oommanded  of  the  Lnd  to  pass  through 
your  streets  covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  calling  you 
to'  repentanoB,  that  ye  might  yet  be  more  awakened  and 
alarmed  to  take  notice  of  the  iJord's  voice  unto  you,  and  not 
to  despise  those  things  which  belong  to  your  |>eace  white 
tbe  day  lasteth,  lest  hereafter  they  may  be  hidden  from 
your  eyes.  And  the  command  of  the  Lord  concerning  this 
thing  came  unto  me  that  veiy  morning  as  I  awakened,  and 
the  burden  thereof  was  very  great ;  yea.  seemed  almost  in- 
supportable unto  me,  for  such  a  thing  until  that  moment 
bad  never  entered  me  before,  not  in  the  most  remote  con- 
sideration. And  some  whom  I  called,  to  declare  to  them 
this  thing,  can  bear  witness  how  great  was  the  agony  of  my 
spirit ;  how  I  besought  the  Lord  with  tears  that  this  cup 
might  pass  away  from  me ;  yea,  how  the  |»llar8  of  my  taber- 
nacle wne  shaken,  and  how  exceedingly  mv  bones  trembled 
until  I  f^ly  gave  up  to  the  Lord*s  wm.  And  this  was  the 
end  and  tendency  of  my  testimony  to  oall  you  to  repent- 
ance by  this  signal  and  singular  step,  whiehI,asto  my  own 
will  and  inclination,  was  as  unwilling  to  be  found  in,  as  the 
worst  and  wickedest  of  you  can  be  averse  finm  receiving  or 
laying  it  to  heart.'  (See  the  remarks  on  this  incident  of 
Barclay's  life  in  Jaffiay's  Diiiry,  2nd  ed.  1834.) 

Barclay  believed,  as  the  Society  of  Friends  now  do,  that 
divine  revelation  is  not  incompatible  with  right  reason,  yet 
he  believed,  as  tbe  Friends  also  now  do,  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  alone,  unassisted  by  divine  illumination,  is  unable  to 
comprehend  or  receive  the  sublime  truths  relative  to  that 
redemption  and  salvation  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  To 
show  Wat  the  tenets  held  by  tbe  Society  were  capable  of  a 
rational  vindication,  Barclay  employed  alt  the  powers  of  hit 
vigorous  intellect,  and  produced  a  succession  of  works,  de' 
signed  and  calculated  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  first 
was  an  exposition  of  the  doetnnea  and  principles  of  the 
Quakers,  bearing  the  fblUnring  title,  A  Catedntm  and 
Coft/bMim  q^  ^*fA»  appraiMd  ens  arriMtf  iM'o  ^ 
Digitized  by  Vj(JDQlC 
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43lenmral  Atumify  of  ike  Patriarekt,  Prophett,  im4 
ApotUet,  Christ  Mimul/  chief  ^leaker  in  and  among  them. 
It  H  in  the  inteinwatory  portion  of  thii  publicuion  the 
author  ■hom  hfa  nkill  in  fnviug  to  his  own  viewi  ths  eoun- 
taunco  of  Seripture.  The  uuwen  are  all  given  in  the 
laniruage  of  the  BiUe.  Thii  wan  followed  b;^  a  more  scho- 
lastic work,  called  Theset  Thealogica,  eompriBing,  in  fifteen 
propoeitiOBS,  the  doctrines  maintained  by  the  Quakers.  To  this 
work  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  learned,  by  addreasine  it 
to  the  elei^  of  every  denomination ;  and*  as  it  met  with  a 
favourable  reception,  he  made  these  propositions  the  heads  of 
a  more  elaborate  treatise,  brought  out  two  years  later,  under 
the  title  of  Apology /or  the  trxte  Chrittim  Divinity  aa 
the  tame  it  held  forth  and  practited  by  the  People  called, 
in  scorn,  Quakers.  Both  these  performances  were  oriei- 
nallT  printed  in  latin,  and  afterwards  translated  by  the 
Autnor  and  published  in  English.  In  style  and  execution 
they  have  been  deservedly  admired.  They  have  stood  the 
test  of  criticism,  and  will  challenge  a  comparison  with  the 
best  productions  of  the  same  class.  The  effect  produced  by 
them  in  altering  ihe  tone  of  public  opinion  was  not  imme- 
difttaly  viable ;  hut  it  was  proved  beyond  dispute,  that  this 
proioribed  sect  professed  a  system  of  theology  that  was 
capable  of  being  defended  by  slrong  if  not  unanswerable 
ailments.  Some  portions  of  it  became  the  subject  of  con- 
troversial discussion,  the  assumption  of  inward  liebt  being 
supposed  by  many  to  set  aside  the  superior  authority  (h 
Scriptura,  and  the  denial  of  the  perpetmty  of  baptism  and 
the  Lard's  Supper  occasioning  a  suspicion  of  infidelity.  On 
this  supposed  tendency  of  the  system  it  was  acrimoniously 
attacked  by  John  Brown,  in  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the 
title  of  Qtuikerism  the  Pathway  to  Paganism,  now  little 
known  and  less  read. 

The  propositions  in  the  Apology  being  enunciated  »nd 
muntainea  with  logical  acuteness,  were  much  canvassed  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  In  the  Netherlands  they  met 
with  an  antagonist  in  Nicholas  Arnold,  %  professor  in  the 
17niversi^  of  Franeker,  who  published  his  otgections,  to 
whioh  Bwday  replied;  and  in  the  same  year  they  gave 
rise  to  an  oral  discns^on  between  some  studenti  in  the 
University  vS  Aberdeen,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  author^ 
twisted  by  his  friend  Oeoige  Keith,  on  the  other.  No  part 
of  '  The  Apol(^'  was  controverted  by  so  many  opponents 
U  that  in  which  the  necessi^  of  an  inward  and  immediate 
nvdation  was  insulted  upon.  It  was  the  only  portion  of 
the  work  which  oould  be  considered  original.  The  other 
doctrines  contained  in  it  had  all  been  maintained  by  abler 
defenders;  their  arrangement  in  the  Quaker  system  of 
theology  being  the  only  point  in  which  they  differed  from 
the  Arminian  scheme.  None  of  the  numerous  publications 
in  which  this  leading  tenet  of  the  new  faith  was  attempted 
to  b«  disproved,  called  forth  a  reply  from  the  writer ;  but 
having  been  requested  by  Adrian  Poets,  an  ambassador  from 
the  court  of  Uie  Netherlands,  wiih  whom  he  had  some  con- 
versation on  the  principles  of  the  Friends,  to  re-consider 
the  stieng^  of  some  objections  which  he  had  advanced 
against  them,  Barclay  addressed  him  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
Jeet,  while  he  was  in  the  prison  at  Aberdeen,  reviewed  his 
ibrmer  arguments,  and  declared  himself  more  convinced 
of  their  truth  than  he  had  ever  been.  The  translation  of 
this  letter  into  English  was  his  last  liters^  labour.  It  was 
during  this  ImprisonmeDt  that  Barclay  addressed  a  letter  to 
James  Sharp,  Archbishop  of  St  Andrew's,  who  was  sus- 
Meted  of  being  the  cause  of  much  of  the  persecution  of 
those  times. 

The  discipline  er  church  government  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  was  as  much  defamed  as  their  religious  opinions. 
It  could  not  be  denied,  that  in  their  forms  of  worship,  of 
marriage,  and  of  burial,  there  was  a  wide  departure  ftom 
the  eustomary  ceremonial ;  and  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  society  caniad  its  interfbrrace  to  a  great  extent  in 
tlie  privattt  eonoems  of  those  who  belonged  to  it*  cnn- 
muttion.  These  ngulationc  wan  vindicated  Vf  Barclay 
in  a  v«k  wherein  he  contnste  the  internal  government « 
the  Qnakers  with  the  anarchy  of  the  Ranters,  and  the 
hwarehy  of  the  Romanists,  justi^-ing  the  discipline  of  bis 
sect,  and  defending  its  members  '  from  those  who  accuse 
them  of  confusion  and  disorder,  and  &om  such  as  charge 
them  with  tyranny  and  imposition.'  The  publication  of  this 
treatise  engaged  its  author  in  a  long  altercation  wi&  some 
persons  of  his  own  persuasion,  who  took  offence  at  various 
parts  of  it,  as  tending  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  judg- 
ment and  to  testrain  the  operations  «  the  Spirit.  Their 


opposition,  betaif  toeowrtenaneed  by  the  soeiefy,  eoon  paesej 
away,  and  the  work  itself  rose  into  such  favour  among  the 
sect,  that  its  titlewas  chang^,  at  one  of  its  yearly  meetiDn* 
to  A  TreaHs«  on  Christian  Discipline,  and  it  became  we 
standard  authori^  on  all  matters  to  which  it  relates. 

The  impwtance  attached  l^  Robert  Barclay  to  the  internal 
order  of  the  body,  and  his  desire  to  preach  the  gospel  (which 
was  indeed  hiti  strong  motive),  induced  him  to  aeoompanj 
William  Penn  andGeorge  Fox  to  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam, 
for  ^e  purpose  (^consulting the  Friends  in  the  Netherlands 
on  some  important  regulations  connected  with  their  system 
of  church  government.  For  the  promotion  of  this  and  other 
objects  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  society,  be 
frequently  went  to  London  to  attend  its  annual  meetings. 
His  character  and  connexions  gave  him  influence  in  quarters 
where  the  presence  of  such  a  man  might  be  supposed  to  be 
least  welcome.  He  was  known  at  court,  where  be  was  well 
received,  and  treated  with  marked  respect  by  Charles  11. 
The  eirenmstances  which  first  led  him  to  the  palace  are 
but  imperfbetly  known.  His  &ther  had  been  a  suflbrer  in 
the  dvil  wars,  and  the  predilections  of  theftmily  were  known 
to  he  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  Beyond  this,  m 
possess  no  infinrmation.  His  dedication  to  Charles  U.,  at 
the  beginning  of  The  Apology,  so  justly  admired  for  its  high 
tone  of  patriotism  and  independence,  shows,  that  whatever 
else  might  have  secured  him  such  a  continuance  of  royal 
favour,  it  was  not  servility  or  flattery.  H  was  probably  in- 
debted to  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth,  Princess  Palatine  of 
the  Rhine,  a  woman  of  relieious  character,  whom  he  twice 
visited  at  her  little  court.  The  respect  in  which  this  lady 
held  Robert  Barclay  and  the  prinni^es  of  the  Quakers  was 
unreservedly  expressed  in  her  letters  to  different  individuala 
connected  with  the  English  court;  and  her  good  offices 
were  more  than  once  exerted  to  preserve  this  persecuted 
sect  from  the  penalties  of  those  laws  which  interdicted  the. 
exercise  of  public  worship  in  conventicles,  as  all  meeting- 
houses were  then  denominated. 

In  1679  Barclay  obtained  a  charter  fhtm  Charles  II.  fbr 
erecting  his  lands  at  Ury  into  a  free  barony,  with  dnl  and 
aimlnu  jurisdiction  fbr  him  and  his  heirs,  which  was  after- 
wards ratified  by  act  of  parliament ;  the  pieamhle  of  which 
states  it  to  be  '  n«  the  many  services  done  by  Colonel  David 
Barclay  and  his  son,  the  said  Robert  Barclay,  to  the  King 
and  hu  most  royal  progenitors  in  times  past'  This  privi- 
lege was  enjoyed  by  the  family  until  the  tenure  of  all 
such  grants  was  extinguished  in  Scotland  in  the  reign  of 
George  II.  During  this  year  he  was  again  employoi  in 
writing  in  defence  of  his  Apology,  and  his  treatise  on 
Dt'm'pune— his  two  chief  works.  He  had  previously  de- 
clared his  opinion  that  all  war  was  indefensible,  on  the 
ground  of  its  incompatibility  with  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence.  He  wrote  two  tracts  on  this  sulyect.  one  of 
which  was  addressed  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
princes  of  Europe  then  assembled  at  Nimeguen ;  to  each  of 
whom  he  forwarded  hia  tract,  aocompaniea  with  a  et^y  of 
his  principal  work.  An  Apulogy  /or  tie  Drue  Christian 
Divinity. 

In  1 682  he  wai  anprnnted  governor  of  the  province  oX 
East  Jersey,  in  Nortn  America,  by  the  proprietors,  among 
whom  was  his  particular  friend,  the  Earl  of  Perth.  Although 
considerable  inducements  and  privileges  were  offered  to 
ensure  his  acceptance  of  this  appointment,  all  of  which  were 
secured  to  him  and  his  fkmily  by  royal  signature,  he  w^ 
unwilling  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  only  availed  him- 
self of  ue  powo-  with  which  he  was  invested,  of  sending 
a  deputy.  His  two  brothers  afterwards  went  to  setUe  there, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  on  the  passage. 

The  few  latter  years  of  Robert  Barc&y's  life  wen  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  his  family,  in  which  his  mild  and  amiable 
virtues  found  their  happiest  sphere  of  exercise.  He  was  in 
London  &r  the  last  time  in  the  memorable  year  of  1688* 
and,  as -usual,  paid  a  visit  to  James  II.  Being  with  him 
near  a  window,  the  kii^  looked  out,  uid  observed  that  the 
wind  vaa  Air  for  the  Pnnce  ot  Orange  to  oosw  over.  Bar^ 
clay  replied, '  It  wee  hard  that  no  expedient  oouU  be  found 
to  satiuy  the  peoj^*  The  king  deebred  he  would  do  any- 
thing becoming  a  gentieman,  except  parting  with  '  Uber^ 
of  consoienoe,  which  be  never  would  while  he  lived.' 

After  this  interview,  which  immediately  ^reoeded  the 
downfoll  of  the  Stuart  laoe  oS  kings,  Barclay  hved  but  two 
years.  His  death  was  oceasioned  by  a  violent  fever,  which 
came  on  immediately  after  has  rotum  fimn  »  religious  visit 
to  some  parts  of  8ootlan^,g|^g,^j<^d<Pf!to^rf^^0,  in  the 
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frntf-Mcond  year  of  bit  age.  btnng  iwrimd  Us  ftther  only 
tout  yetn.  Hit  funiljr  eonsistea  of  three  loni  and  four 
daaghten,  all  of  whom,  along  with  their  mother,  nmived 
him ;  and  what  ii  still  more  remarkaUe,  faia  children  were 
all  liring  fifty  yean  after  his  death.  The  last  of  them,  Mr. 
David  Barclay,  a  mercer  in  Cheap»ide,  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained three  successive  monarcbs,  George  I..  IL,  111^  whra 
they  visited  the  city  on  Lord  Mayor's  day. 

The  intetleetual  superiority  of  Bdrclay  places  him  at  the 
head  of  all  the  writers  of  his  sect.  His  worlu  oontain  the 
only  systematic  view  of  their  opioions  and  principles.  In 
his  m<»al  diaracter  he  was  free  from  every  reproach,  and 
his  temper  was  so  well  reflated,  that  he  was  never  seen 
in  ai^r.  In  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world,  be  was  conspicuous  for  the  exercise  of  those 
virtnea  which  are  the  best  test  of  right  principles,  and  the 
noat  anequLTocalproof  of  tbeif  practical  mfluenoe. 

A  niemoir  of  Kobert  Barclay  is  one  of  the  desiderata  of 
our  biography.  In  the  above  noUoe,  we  have  been  ebtefly  iik- 
debted  to  his  works  in  three  volumes,  and  to  A  Short  Account 
^  tAe  2J/e  and  Writinga  o/Rohtrt  Bardaih  a  very  scarce 
book,  written,  it  is  reported,  by  Josnih  Gumey  Sevan, 
one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  (See  also  Jalfray'a  Diarff, 
&e.,  by  John  Barclay,  ^leve  referred  to.) 

BAIUXyCHEBAS  (RUO  "O  Shimeon  Bar 

Cochba).  Me  Son  of  ike  Stur,  was  the  title  of  a  fal»e  Mes- 
siab,  who  applied  to  himself  the  prophecy  of  Balaam, '  There 
shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise 
oat  of  Jmnel,'  &e.  After  the  pretensioiu  of  Bar  Cochba 
were  refuted  by  the  evrot,  he  was  called  M^^TU  Ben 
Coziba,  the  Son  o/Lyiiig.  The  history  of  Bar  Cochba,  in 
its  conoezioD  with  the  events  of  bis  times,  will  remove  the 
historical  difficulties  mentioned  in  the  artid*  J&li^  Ca- 

PITOLINA. 

Ti^aopemcuted  both  the  Jews  and  the  Christians.  "Bm 
animosity  towaida  the  Jews  was  |vobably  inereased  during 
his  expe^ion  against  the  Pnsiansi  a.d.  107,  at  least  we 
M8  Aat  he  became  mora  xealous  in  his  persecution  about 
AJi.  108.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews,  who  had  a 
iiunotis  sdiool  at  KisibiEi,  under  the  diieeUon  of  dillhrent 
members  of  the  family  of  Bethera,  assisted  in  the  defeooe  of 
tiie  agahut  Tr^an,  and  thus  exoited  the  indigtiation  of 
fbe  emperor.  The  oppression  experienoed  bv  the  Jews  sti- 
mulated them  to  reoelUous  commotions,  and  they  put  to 
death  many  thousands  of  Greeks  in  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and 
otiier  places,  when  Trajan  removed  the  legions  from  these 
fTovinces  at  the  commencement  of  his  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  about  a.d.  115  and  118.  It  seems 
tost  the  journey  of  Rabbi  Aquiba  or  Akiba  to  Mesopotamia 
was  coonacted  with  tb*  in«Drrecttonary  commotions  among 
the  Jewa.  Aquiba  preaobed  the  mroaeh  of  the  kingdom 
sf  ttwlfMriah,whom  be  eonaiderea  to  have  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Bar  Cochba,  and  in  the  same  year  a  lebeUlon 
out  in  Mesopotwiia.  Lueina  Quietus,  having  snb- 
dned  the  rebels,  was  appointed  by  Tr^an  governor  of  Pales- 
tine. Han^  rabbiea  were  executed  under  the  government 
ef  Quietus  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  especially  in  Chalds. 
After  the  death  of  Tnyan,  A.0.  1 1 6,  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
deprived  the  ambitious  Quietus  of  bis  office,  and  appointed 
J.  Annius  Rufua  governor  in  his  stead.  This  man  (whom 
fbe  Talmudists  erroneously  call  Turnus  Kufus,  and  whom 
some  rabbiea  style  emperor)  adopted  very  hard)  measures 
sgainst  tbe  Jews,  who  consequently  began  secretly  to  collect 
snns,  xJ>.  1 20.  Aquiba,  who  had  declajed  himself  in  &vour 
of  Bar  Cochba,  was.  with  many  other  rabbies,  east  into 
priaea.  Soon  after  the  return  «  Hadrian  from  his  seecmd 
mraey  to  the  East,  about  kj>.  130,  tbe  rebellion  broke  out. 
Sumeoo  Bar  Cochba  gained  influence  partly  by  a  reputa- 
tion fiv  niiraculous  poweit,  and  partly  by  his  intrepidity. 
Maimonicles.  ^owaver,  in  his  tlpim  T>  chapter  ii.  of 
^j'jJQ  rnSPiX        *  it  come  into  thy  mind  that 

the  king  Meesiah  should  neeessarily  perform  signs  and 
aooders.  This  is  not  the  case,  aa  showeth  tbe  great  and 
siie  Rabbi  Akil»^  who  was  one  of  the  wise  men  of  the 
M^hn«*i  and  the  armour-bearer  of  the  kinv  Ben  Cosiba, 
stwa  he  declared  to  be  the  king  Messiah,  and  deemed  him, 
«s't  4ii  the  wise  men  of  his  generation,  to  be  the  king 

HiiiBiti  until  Ben  Coziba  was  killed  in  his  sins  

Aad  the  wise  men  did  not  demaud  of  Bencoziba  either  a 
■I*  or  a  wonder.'  His  followns,  the  number  of  whom 
laniiii  il  rapidly,  IbrtiAed  the  summits  of  varioos  hills  and 
SMBUiiia,  oonoMlad  arma  in  cams,  c«nmenced  a  gneirilla 
wmfm  against  the  Romana,  and  cruelly  potseontad  the 


Christians  who  refbisd  to  join  them.  Bar  Codba  took  J«Vi 
salem  about  a.d.  132  without  difficuky,  as  the  Karrison  1mm3 
probably  left  the  town  to  attack  the  rabala.  He  issuml  coins, 
hav  tng  on  one  side  bis  own  name,  and  on  tlw  other  '  Freedom 
of  Jerusalem.'  These  ooins  are  probably  the  same  which 
occur  under  tbe  name  of  Cozibioth,  whiob,  acooiding  to 
some  rabtnes,  may  moan  either  /tUst  euint,  w  eoina  of 
Cosiba,  or  coins  m  the  town  S^Q.  Oen.  uxviiL  S.  In  the 

British  Mnsenm  is  a  coin  ascribed  by  some  to  Simon  the 
Maeesbee,  correspondinjrto  the  desoription  given  by  Tychsen 
and  otbets  of  a  ttAn  ofmrrodiba.  One  side  of  tlus  coin 
represents  a  portion  of  fbtif  columns,  in  the  midst  of  whieh 
is  a  lyre ;  a  serpentine  stroke  below  is  said  to  represent  the 
brook  of  Kidron,  and  a  star  seems  to  allnde  to  Numb.  xzlv. 
17.  TheothersidehasavMselof minnaandaleat  Thetwo 
legends  are  in  ooin  eharacten  WOtt^  and  D^KHH*  JIVTI^. 
Hunter  concluded,  Trom  a  similar  ooin,  that  BaroochlM  had 
commenced  tbe  rebuilding  of  the  temple ;  but  Nicephorus 
Callist.  {Hist.  Bcel.  iii.  e.  24)  and  Cedrenus  {Script.  Byz. 
xii.  p.  249)  say  onlv  that  tbe  Jews  intended  to  rebuild  tbe 
temple.  Rabbi  Abraham  Ben  Dior,  in  his  rpjpn  TIK 
and  other  Jewish  writers,  state,  but  no  credit  in  due  to  the 
statement,  that  after  the  death  of  Barcochba  his  son 
Tumus  succeeded  to  the  thnne,  and  was  himself  sncoeedad 
by  his  own  son  Romulus. 

The  taking  of  Jerusalem  so  animated  the  courage  of  the 
friends  of  liMxty,  that  RufUs  was  no  longer  aUe  to  resist 
them.  The  nbds  ooenpied  50  fintifled  plaoM,  ud  9Sf 
villages. 

On  this  the  Emperor  Hadrian  ordered  bis  most  able  eoa- 
mander,  Julius  Serema,  to  leave  his  post  in  Britain,  and 
repair  to  Palestine ;  but  the  time  whicn  elapsed  during  hts 
journey  was  favourable  to  the  rebels.  After  his  amval, 
Jidius  Sevenu  wisely  avoided  battles,  but  took  a  nunlm 
of  Ibrti&ed  places  before  he  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
whieh  be  took  and  destroyed  after  sustaining  great  losses. 
The  Jews,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  concentrated  thor 
fhrces  ia  the  mountain-fortress  of  Betbar,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Be^aris,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethran, 
on  tie  north-west  side  of  Jerusalem.  While  Julius  Sevenu 
was  trradually  re-conquering  the  country,  Bar  Cochba  still 
playeii  the  king  in  Bethar  for  three  years,  and,  on  the  un- 
founded siupieion  of  treason,  executed  the  learned  Eleazar 
ofHodain.who  having  prayed  for  the  widfkra  of  the  fortxaas, 
was  slandered  by  a  Cuthite  {i.t.  a  Samaritan),  as  if  ha  in- 
tended to  betray  Bethar  to  Hadrian.  According  to  Tal- 
raudical  statements,  Bethar  was  taken,  a.d.  135,  by  the 
Romans  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month  of  Ab,  the  anniversan 
of  the  burning  of  the  temple  under  Titus.  It  has  been  stated 
that  on  this  occasion  580,000  Jews  perished ;  but  this  must 
be  greatly  exaggerated.  Bar  Cochin  fell  in  the  combat,  and 
his  bead  was  brought  into  the  Roman  camp.  Aquiba,  and 
many  rebbies,  who  were  considered  authors  of  the  relxdlion, 
were  put  to  a  cruel  death. 

(See  AquiaA ;  and  AUgemeine  Getchtehte  de$  JtnUlU- 
Udun  Volket,  von  Dr.  J.  h.  Jost,  voL  ii.,  from  A.n.  107  to 
135;  SepAc/ ywrAon'n,  ed.  Cracow,  pp.  32.  35 ;  Swier  Had- 
doroth,  p.  43 ;  Ttemach  David,  to  tne  year  of  the  Jewish 
era  3880,  and  other  Jewish  ohronoffrephera,  who  refer  to  the 
respective  passages  of  the  Talmuds  of  Babylon  and  Jera- 
salera ;  Traettdm  TfUmudieut  BahuL  Gittm.  fol.  57*  apud 
Job.  a  Lent  d»  Judaonm  Pseudo-Mett.) 

BARD,  an  appellation  of  uncertain  etymdwy,  chiefly 
appropriated  to  the  eariiest  poets  of  the  Celtio  ttiON. 

Lucan  (lib.  i.  p,  447)  descxibea  the  ofiloa  of  the  bud,  and 
^ves  his  very  luune : — 


lAwubui  ia  longum  ««tM  dimtttitis  arnin, 
Flnrtau  M«arl  Ibdimis  cumiu  BudL 

T(m,too.7e  Bardal  whom  *Mnd  nptnuM  St* 
To  dMunt  yrnit  btne*  to  your  eoaatTy'i  lyrt; 
Who  eonwcraU  In  vour  InioorUl  •tnim 
Brare  potriul  mil*  Id  rigbleaus  iMtUa  dalo.— EOWB. 

Tacitus  uses  a  term,  not  found  in  any  other  writer,  which 
seems  derived  from  tbe  name  of  bard.  He  says  ^  Gw* 
mans  used  songs,  by  tbe  recital  of  which,  called  barditus. 
they  sought  to  increase  the  fury  oS  their  warriors,  and  from 
tbe  effect  of  the  song  drew  omani  as  to  tbe  isme  of  the 
cwning  battle.  iO^rmania,  3.) 

The,  ittfiumation,  howaw,  whieh  Temamt  to  ns  from 
classical  sources  nlatiw  to  tba  haida  ii,  fcr  the  mat  put, 
sean^  and  detached;  Stcabo  (p.  197)  nqrs  that  Um  baidi 
OJuptw)  WW  singers  of  hymns  and  peSf 
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Tbaf  mn,  no  donbt,  cmginally.  BprMd  am  tba  greater 
put  of  Weitmi  Burope,  but  gave  way  to  uutheni  civiliza^ 
tim ;  and  it  ia  fiom  toeir  latest  nb«ata  only,  in  Wales  and 
Inland,  that «»  gain  onr  best  matariala  for  their  history. 

Warton  says  the  bards  of  Britain  were  originally  a  con- 
stitutional appendage  the  Druidical  hierarchy.  In  the 
pari^  of  lianidan,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  there  are  still 
to  be  sem  the  ruins  of  an  aididroid's  mansion,  which  they 
call  TWr  Drew,  that  is,  the  E^d's  mansion :  near  it  are 
muka  of  the  habitations  of  the  separate  conventual  so- 
cieties which  were  under  his  immediate  orders  and  inspec- 
tion. Among  ihese  is  7>vr  Betrd,  or,  as  the;  call  it  to  this 
day.  the  hamlet  of  the  bards.  (Rowland's  Mona,  pp.  83, 
68.)  But  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of  the  Celtic  na- 
tions (among  whidi  we  reckon  Britain)  to  poetry,  that 
amidst  all  the  changes  of  ^^ernment  and  manners,  oven 
long  aher  the  order  of  Dnnds  was  extinct,  and  the  national 
religion  altered,  the  baids,  acquiring  a  sort  of  civil  capacity 
and  a  new  establishment,  still  continued  to  flourish.  And 
with  ngard  to  Britain,  the  bards  flourished  most  in  those 
parts  of  it  which  most  strongly  retained  their  native  Celtic 
eharaeter.  The  Britons  living  in  those  countries  that  were 
between  the  Trent  or  Humber  and  the  Thames,  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  of  this  island,  in  the  midst  of  the  Roman 
garrisons  and  colonies,  had  been  so  long  inured  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  that  they  preserved  very  little  of  the 
British ;  and  from  this  long  and  habitual  intercourse,  be- 
fbre  the  fifth  century,  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  original 
language.  We  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace,  in  the 
poems  of  the  bards,  the  lives  of  the  British  -saints,  or  any 
other  antient  monument,  that  they  held  any  correspondence 
with  the  Weldi,  the  Cornish,  the  Cumbrian,  or  the  Strath- 
eluyd  Britons,  Among  other  British  institutiotu  grown 
obsolete  among  them*  they  nem  to  have  lost  that  of  bards ; 
at  least  there  are  no  memorials  ti!  their  having  had  any, 
nor  any  of  their  songs  remaining;  nor  do  the  Welsh  or 
Cambrian  poets  ever  touch  upon  any  transactions  that 
passed  in  tnoH  oonntrieB  after  they  were  reUnquished  by 
the  Romans. 

And  here  we  see  tho  reason  why  the  Welsh  bards  flou- 
rished so  much  and  so  long.  But  moreover  the  Welsh, 
kept  in  awe  as  they  were  by  the  Romans,  harassed  by  the 
Saxons,  and  eternally  jealous  of  the  attacks,  die  encroach- 
ments, and  the  neighbourhood  of  aliens,  were  on  this  ac- 
count attached  to  their  Celtic  manners :  this  situation  and 
these  circumstances  inspired  them  with  a  pride  and  an  obsti- 
nacy in  maintaining  a  national  distinction,  and  in  preserving 
their  antient  usages,  among  which  the  bardic  profession  is 
io  eminent.   (Warton,  Hint.  EngL  Poet,  vol.  i.  Diss.  10 

By  the  laws  ot  Hoel  Dha,  given  about  the  year  940.  the 
Band  Teutu,  or  court-banl.  was  a  domestic  oCBcer.  He 
occupied  the  eightii  place  in  the  prince's  court :  he  held  his 
land  free :  the  prince  was  to  allow  him  a  horse  and  a  wool- 
len robe,  the  queen  a  linen  garment  At  the  three  principal 
feasts,  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide,  be  was  to  sit 
next  to  the  prefect  of  the  palace,  who  delivered  the  harp 
into  bis  hand ;  and  at  the  same  festivals  he  was  to  have  the 
robe  of  the  disdain,  or  steward,  for  his  fee.  When  a  song 
was  required,  the  bard  who  had  gained  the  badge  of  the 
chair  (in  musical  contest)  was  first  to  sing  a  hymn  in  glory 
of  God,  after  that  another  in  honour  of  the  prince,  and  then 
the  Teoluwr,  or  bard  of  the  hall,  was  to  sing  some  other 
salneet  If  the  queen  desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  at- 
tend in  her  chamber.  When  he  accompanied  the  prince's 
domestic  servants  upon  a  foray,  he  was  to  have  an  ox  or  a 
cow  ^ven  to  him  from  the  booty,  and  while  the  prey  was 
dividmg  he  was  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy. 
He  was  also  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  British  monarchy  at 
the  head  oS  the  detachment  when  drawn  up  for  fl^ht. 
This,  says  Pennant  {Tour  in  IVales,  edit.  1784,  vol.  i.  p. 
461),  was  to  remind  them  of  their  antient  right  to  the  whole 
kingdom;  for  their  inroads  being  almost  always  on  the 
Bnglish  territories,  they  thought  they  did  no  more  than 
seixe  on  their  own.  When  invested  with  his  office,  the  prince 
was  to  give  the  bard  a  harp,  and  the  queen  a  ring  of  gold. 
'Some  copies  of  Hoel  Dha's  constitutions  say  a  chess-board 
instead  en  a  harp.  The  harp  was  on  no  account  to  be  parted 
with.  The  bard  was  to  lodge  with  the  prefect  of  the  palace. 
WlwD  be  went  out  of  the  palace  to  sing  with  other  bards 
h*  ma  to  FDceive  a  doable  portion  of  tba  Urgesae  or  gratuity. 
If  he  aiked  any  gift  or  favour  of  the  prince,  be  was  to  be 
fined  by  singing  an  ode  or  poem ;  if  of  a  noUeman,  three ; 

M  ft  amnmon  person,  ha  was  to  sing  till  be  was  weary  or 


ffell  asleep.  Any  sUght  iqjury  parpetniod  on  0ie  rovsL 
bard  was  to  be  compensated  by  a  flno  of  six  cam  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  putce;  his  murder  at  a  nundred  and 
twenty-six  cows.  The  mairii^e-flne  of  bis  daughter  was 
estimated  at  a  hundred  and  twenty  pence.  Her  nuptial 
present  was  thirty  shillings,  and  her  dower  three  pounds. 
(See  the  Leget  Wdllica,  edited  by  Wotton,  fbl.  Lond.  1730, 
hb.  i.  cap.  19,  pp.  35,  3^,  37.) 

The  Pencerad  Owlad  was  another  domestic  bard  of  the 
higher  order,  who  frequented  the  courtsof  the  Welsh  princes, 
though  he  was  not  a  regular  officer  of  the  household.  His 
privileges  are  described  in  the  Lege*  WaUicee.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlv. 
pp.  68,  69.  See  also  Pennant  s  TovT  in  Walts,  ut  supra, 
p.  462. 

Pennant  says,  'The  bards  of  Wales  were  supposed  to  be 
endowed  with  powers  equal  to  inspiration.  They  were  the 
oral  historians  of  all  past  transactions,  public  and  private. 
They  related  the  great  events  of  the  state;  and.  like  the 
Scalds  of  the  northern  nations,  retuned  the  memory  of  num- 
berless transactions,  which  otherwise  would  have  perished 
in  oblivion.  They  were  likewise  thorou^hlv  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  three  primary  bards,  viz.  Myrddyn  ap  Mor- 
fryn,  Myrddyn  Emrys,  and  Taliesin  ben  Beirdd.  But  they 
had  another  talent,  which  probably  endeared  them  more 
than  all  the  rest  to  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  of  bein^  most 
accomplished  genealogists,  and  flattering  their  vanity,  in 
singing  the  deeds  of  an  ancestry  dorived  from  the  most  dis- 
tant period.' 

The  Welsh  bards  were  reformed  and  regulated  by  Gryf- 
frth  ap  Conan,  king  or  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  year  )078. 
(Warton,  Hitt,  Eng.  Poet,  dissert,  ut  supra.) 

Pennant  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  Eisteddfods,  or 
sessions  of  the  bards  and  minstrels,  which  were  held  in  Wales 
fbr  many  centuries :  one  was  held  at  the  town  of  Gaerwya ; 
another  at  Aberfraw  in  Anglesea,  for  the  bards  of  that  island 
and  the  neighbouringcounty ;  and  a  third  at  Mathraval,  fbr 
those  of  the  land  of  Fowls.  The  reason  that  these  places 
were  thus  distinguished  was  beoause  the  two  last  were  the 
residence  of  princes ;  and  Caerwys,  on  aecount  of  the  torsi 
palace  that  stood  below  the  town,  the  residence  of  Llewelyn 
ap  Gryfiydd. 

At  these  eisteddfods,  which  Pennant  terms  the  British 
Olympics,  none  but  bards  of  merit  were  sufiTered  to  rehearse 
their  pieces,  and  minstreU  oftskill  to  perform.  These  went 
through  a  long  probation :  judges  were  appointed  to  decide 
on  their  respective  abilities ;  and  suitable  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, and  permissions  granted  for  exercising  their  talents 
in  the  manner  already  described.  In  the  eariier  period,  the 
judges  were  appointed  by  commissions  from  Che  Welsh 
princes;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  kings  of 
England,  notwithstanding  mat  Bdward  I.,  according  to  con- 
stant tradition,  exercised  great  cruelty  over  the  haras  of  his 
time ;  yet  Aittue  princes  ttiought  fit  to  revive  an  institution 
so  likely  to  appease  as  well  as  soften  the  manners  of  a  fierce 
people.  The  crown  had  the  power  of  nominating  the  judges, 
who  decided  not  only  on  the  merit  but  the  subject  of  the 
poems,  and  as  our  modem  lord  chamberlains  used  to  do, 
were  certain  of  licensing  only  those  which  were  agreeable 
to  the  English  court. 

A  commission  for  holding  an  eisteddfod  at  Cawwys,  in 
1568,  vras,  in  Pennant's  time,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Roger 
Mos^.  t(»etber  with  the  silver  harp,  which  had  flrom  time 
immemorial  been  in  the  |rift  of  his  ancestors,  to  bestow  on 
the  cki^  qf  thefaeulty.  This  badge  of  honour  was  about 
five  or  six  inches  loi»;,  and  ftimished  with  strings  equal  to 
the  number  of  the  Bouses.  The  commission,  of  which  Pen- 
nant has  given  the  form  (as  well  as  an  engraving  of  the 
harp),  is  the  last  which  was  granted.  It  was  dated  23d  Oct. 
9  Eliz.  In  consequence,  an  eisteddfod  was  held  on  the 
26th  May  following,  when  various  persons  received  degrees, 
some  as  chief  bards  of  vocal  song,  others  as  primary,  second- 
ary, or  probationary  students ;  and  many  more  as  bards, 
students,  and  teach^  of  instrumental  song  upon  the  harp 
and  crwth.  Players  on  crwths  with  three  strings,  laborers, 
and  pipers,  were  reckoned  among  the  ignoble  performers ; 
they  were  not  allowed  to  sit  down,  and  had  omy  a  penn^ 
for  their  pains.  The  degrees  consisted  of  four  in  the  poeti- 
cal, and  five  in  the  musical  focul^.  For  the  foil  detaib 
relating  to  them  the  reader  is  rei^red  to  Pennant,  ut  anpra, 
p.  467—474.  The  laws  of  Gryffyih  ap  Conan  recognise  the 
distribution  of  the  classes. 

'  No  public  festivity,'  says  Pennant,  *  great  feast,  or  wed- 
dmg  could  be  duly  solemnised  without  Uie  presence  of  tha 
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ondt  and  miiutiels.  A  glorious  emulatton  arose  among 
&em ;  and  prizes  were  bestowed  on  tbe  most  worthy.  In 
1176  the  Lonl  Rbys.  prince  of'  South  Wales,  made  a  great 
least  at  Christmas,  on  account  of  flnishrng  his  new  casUe  at 
Aberteifi,  of  which  he  proclaimed  notice  mrough  all  Britain 
a  year  and  a  day  before :  neat  was  the  resort  of  strangers, 
who  were  noUy  entertained,  so  that  none  departed  ontatis- 
fled.  Among  deeds  of  arms,  and  nriety  of  spei^les,  Rhys 
iurited  mil  tha  bards  of  Wales,  and  pravuled  diairs  fbr  them, 
wliieh  were  |daoed  in  his  hall,  where  they  wt  and  disputed, 
and  sai^,  to  show  their  skill  in  their  respective  faculties ; 
afler  which  he  bestowed  great  rewards  and  rich  gifts  on  the 
TielotK.  The  bardi  of  North  Wales  won  the  prizes ;  but 
the  minstrels  of  Rhys's  household  excelled  in  tnrir  faculty. 
On  this  occasion  the  Brawdwr  Llys,  or  judge  of  the  court, 
an  officer  fifth  in  rank,  declared  aloud  the  victor,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  bard  for  his  fee  a  mighty  drinking-bom, 
made  of  the  bom  of  an  ox,  a  golden  ring,  and  the  cushion 
on  which  be  sat  in  his  chair  of  dignity.*  (Pennant,  ut  supra, 
p.  475.) 

Since  the  days  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  royal  oommission  has  been  issned  ftr  holding  an 
eisteddfod ;  but  individuBl  and  coUeetiTe  exertions  have  not 
been  wanting  of  later  years,  not  only  for  the  renv^  of  the 
bardie  profession,  but  ibr  the  general  cultivation  and  en- 
eoorageinent  of  Wdsh  literature.  The  Gwyneddigion  So- 
eiely  was  established  for  this  purpose  in  1 770,  and  the  Cam- 
briui  Society  in  1818.  Annual  meetings  have  also  been 
hdd  for  the  recitation  and  reward  of  prize-poems  and  per- 
formances upon  the  harp ;  and  another  societ)\Bince  formed, 
nnmediately  under  royal  patronage,  called  The  Cjrmmori- 
^/m,  or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution. 

The  Irish  carry  the  history  of  their  bards  to  the  earliest 
dale  of  the  supposed  Milesian  invasion.  The  details  of  that 
faistory,  in  a  diffuse  form,  are  gi^en  in  Walker's  Memoirt 
tlfthe  Irish  Bartb,  4to.  Lond.  1786. 

These  bexds  were  of  three  classes :  1 .  The  OSamAom  St- 
dan,  or  RSdJUtWvn  poets  who  turned  the  tenets  of  religion 
into  vene;  they  nnimated  the  troops  before  and  during  an 
engagemei^  and  raised  the  war-song.  2.  The  Breithmm- 
ham  f  BreboDs).  or  legislatiTe  bards,  who  promulgated  the 
lawi  in  «  kind  recitative,  or  monotonous  chant,  seated  in 
dw  open  mir.  3.  The  Seanaehaidhewen  antiquaries,  gene- 
slognls,  and  hi^orians ;  they  recorded  remarkable  events, 
and  preserved  the  genealogies  of  their  patrons  in  a  kind  of 
onpoetical  stanza.  Each  province  and  chief  had  a  Seanacha. 
Besidea  these  three  orders  of  bards,  there  was  another  of  an 
inferior  kind,  composing  the  Cleananaigh,  Crutairigk, 
Ckb^riffh,  Tioimptaiaeh,  and  Cuilleaunaeh,  all  of  whoJi 
Voiik  their  teverm  names  from  the  instruments  on  which 
they  professedly  played.  The  head  of  this  order  was  enti- 
tled OOamh-Reasol.  The  profession  of  these,  as  well  as 
that  tk  the  higher  classes  of  the  bards,  was  hereditary. 

Wattm  ssTS,  we  are  infcrmed  Ij  the  Irish  historians 
dut  Sl  Pntriek,  when  ha  converted  ueland  to  the  Christian 
&ith,  destroyed  three  hundred  volnmes  of  the  songs  of  the 
Irish  bards.  Sach  was  their  digniW  in  this  country,  that 
^ey  were  permitted  to  wear  a  robe  of  tfie  same  colour  with 
dut  of  the  royal  family.  They  were  constantly  summoned 
to  a  triennial  festival,  and  the  most  approved  songs  deli- 
vered at  this  assembly  were  ordered  to  he  preserved  in  the 
custody  of  the  king's  historian  or  anti(]|uary.  Many  of  these 
eompoutions  are  referred  to  by  Keating  as  the  foundation 
his  History  nf  Irtland.  Ample  estates  were  appropriated 
to  than,  that  they  might  live  in  a  condition  of  independence 
and  ease.  The  possession  was  hereditary  ;  but  when  a  bard 
£ed,  his  estate  devolved  not  to  his  eldest  son,  but  to  such  of 
Us  EiDitly  as  discovered  the  most  distinsuished  talents  for 
yaetry  and  musie.  Every  principal  bard  retained  thirftr  cS 
■dsur  note  as  his  attendants,  and  a  bard  of  die  seconaary 
(hn  was  followed  by  a  retinue  of  fifteen.  They  teem  to 
km  been  at  their  height  in  the  year  558.  (See  Keating's 
B^arfqf  ireiand,  pp.  127, 132,  370, 380,  and  pref  p.xxiii; 
Vttton,  Hist.  Ungt.  Poet,  vol.  L  Dissert,  i.  p.  46,  note*. 

Anovding  to  Warton,  the  songs  of  the  Irish  bards  are  by 
vmt  toDceiTed  to  be  strongly  marked  with  the  tvtces  of 
Stufie  imagination,  and  these  traces  are  believed  ifUll  to  sur- 
iBong  a  species  of  poetical  historians,  whom  they  call 
b^H^ers,  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  original 
I^AknU.  A  writer  of  equal  elegance  and  veracity  relates, 
'tlut  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  Ireland  kis  often  told  me 
i^iamn  experifcoce,  that  in  his  wolf-huntings  there,  when 
he  BHd  to  be  atooad  in  tha  mountains  three  or  four  days  to- 


gether, and  hud  Tery  ilt  in  the  night,  so  as  he  could  not  weU 
sleep,  they  would  bring  him  one  of  those  tale-tellers,  that 
when  he  fay  down  would  begin  a  story  of  a  king,  or  a  giant, 
a  dwarf,  and  a  damset.*  (Sir  William  Tem^e's  Bstaya, 
part  iv.  p.  349.J  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  adds, '  we  have 
already  seen  that  the  Scandinavian  Scdds  were  well  known 
in  Ireland,  and  thwe  is  sufBcient  eridence  to  prove  that  the 
Welsh  bards  were  eariy  connected  with  the  Irish.  Even  so 
late  as  tibe  eleventh  century,  the  pnctioe  continued  among 
the  Welsh  bards  of  receiving  instructions  in  the  bardie  pro- 
fession from  Ireland.*  The  Welsh  baids  were  reformed  aitd 
regulated,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  t^CSryfiythapConatt, 
king  <tf  Wales,  in  1 078.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  over 
with  him  ftom  Ireland  many  Irish  bards,  for  the  information 
and  improvement  of  the  Welsh.  Powell  acquaints  us,  that 
this  prince  *  brought  over  with  him  from  Ireland  divers  cun- 
ning musicians  into  Wales,  who  devised,  in  a  manner,  all 
the  instrumental  musie  now  there  used,  as  appeareth  as 
well  by  the  books  written  of  the  same,  as  also  by  the  names 
of  the  tunes  and  measures  used  among  them  to  this  day.' 
{Hist,  of  Cambr.  edit.  1584,  p.  191.) 

The  harp  said  to  have  belonged  to  Brien  Boiromh,  king 
ct  Ireland,  who  fell  in  the  hour  of  victory  against  the  Danes 
on  the  plain  of  Contarf  near  Dublin,  in  1014,  is  preserved, 
as  a  rwic  of  bardism,  in  the  Museum  of  Trinity  CoUeffe, 
Dublin,  to  which  it  was  presented  by  the  Right  Honourabte 
William  Conyngham,  in  17BS. 

Spenser  {View  of  the  State  (tf  Ireland,  fol.  DuU.  1633, 
p.  52)  gives  no  favourable  idea  of  the  Irish  bards  of  bis 
time.  He  speaks  of  them  as  '  so  far  from  instructing  young 
men  in  moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves  do  more 
deserve  to  be  sharplv  disciplined ;  for  they  seldom  use  to 
choose  unto  themselves  the  doings  of  good  men  for  the 
a^uments  of  their  poems.'  He  continues,  '  If  a  young 
mind  cannot  rest,  if  he  be  not  still  busied  in  some  goodness, 
he  will  find  himself  such  business  as  shall  soon  busy  all 
about  him.  In  whidi,  if  he  shall  find  any  to  praise  him,  and 
to  give  him  encouragement,  as  those  Bards  and  Rythmers 
do  for  little  lewaxd,  or  a  share  of  a  stolen  cow.  then  waxeth 
he  most  insolent  and  half  mad  vrith  the  love  of  himself,  snd 
of  his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words  to  set  ibrth  such 
lewdness,  it  is  not  hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and 
painted  show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises 
w'nich  are  proper  to  virtue  itself.  As  of  a  most  notorious 
thief  and  wicked  outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  lifetime  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bards  in  his  praise  will  say, 
that  he  was  none  of  the  idle  milk-sops  that  was  brought  up 
by  the  fireside,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in  arms 
and  valiant  enterprises ;  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat 
before  he  had  won  it  with  his  sword ;  that  he  lay  not  all 
night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under  his  mantle,  but  used  com- 
monly to^eep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives,  and  did 
light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of  their  houses,  to  lead  him 
in  the  darkness.  That  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the 
night  his  day;  that  he  loved  not  to  be  long  wooing  of 
wenches  to  yield  to  him,  but,  where  he  came,  he  took  by 
force  the  spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but  lamentation 
to  their  lovers ;  that  his  musie  was  not  the  harp,  nor  lays  of 
love,  but  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of  armour ;  and 
finally,  that  he  died  not  bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many 
wail  when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his  death.'  This 
song,  he  adds,  when  it  was  first  made  and  sung  to  a  person 
of  high  degree  in  Ireland,  was  bought  (as  dieir  manner  is) 
for  forty  crowns. 

(For  further  information,  exclusive  of  the  works  already 
quoted,  the  reader  may  consult  Evans's  Diasertatio  de 
Bardia  ;  Jones's  Muaieal  and  Poetical  Relics  nf  the  H'^'elsh 
Bards,  with  a  History  qf  the  Bards  and  Druids,  4to.  Lond. 
1794;  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's  QtraJdus  Cambrgnsis, 
vol.  i.  p.  300 — 319 ;  and  Beauford's  Origin  'and  Learning 
oftht  Irish  Bards,}  •< 

BARDSTOWN.  or  BAIRDSTOWN,  is  the  principal 
town  in  Nelson  County,  Kentucky,  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  at  the  census  of  1830  contained  1625  inhabit- 
ants. The  town  id  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  Salt 
River,  and  is  about  50  miles  S.E.  from  Louisville,  and 
606  miles  from  Washington.  The  place  has  improved 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years.  A  macadamised  rcud  has 
been  commenced  between  it  and  Louisville,  which  it  is 
thought  will  still  more  advance  its  prosperity.  At  pre- 
sent Bardstown  is  only  of  importance  for  its  Roman  Catholic 
C^olle^e  of  St  Joseph,  founded  in  1819.  This  establish- 
ment, which  is  under  th^  d|j^ion^^jnjin.^l^lholir 
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elei^ymen,  has  Beeominodation  for  800  pupOii  The  num- 
ber of  profeuon  and  teaohen.  Id  1833.  wu  14.  Tbe  library 
contains  about  fiOOO  volumw ;  and  there  ia  a  good  pbiloio- 
sbical  apparatiia.  St  Tbotuaa'a  lemiDai^,  ibur  miles  from 
BaidstowD,  was  established  in  1811.  It  is  under  the  direc- 
tiiMi  of  the  Bishop  of  Baidatown,  and  is  an  appondaf^  to  the 
College  of  Sl  Joseph.  (Hiompaou's  Alpmio;  American 
Almanac,  1832,  1833,  and  1834.) 

BARDSEY,  a  small  island  in  the  Irish  Sea,  belonging 
to  Carnarvonshire,  in  North  Wales,  near  the  north  point  of 
Cardigan  Bay.  Its  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
promontory  of  Braioh  y  Pwll,  in  Carnarvonshire,  is  about 
two  miles  and  a  half :  its  length  is  somewhat  more  than 
two  miles  bjr  one  in  breadth,  comprising  about  370  acres  of 
land,  of  which  nearly  a  third  is  oocupied  by  a  mountainous 
ridge,  which  only  affords  fi>od  for  a  few  sfaieep  and  rabbits. 
The  island  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
above  elevation,  the  sea  front  of  whidi  preienta  perpendKmlar 
and  projecting  cii&,  in  which  the  hazardous  tnde  of  taking 
eggs,  by  the  adventurer  being  let  down  by  a  rope  from  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  is  practised  during  the  resort  of  puffins  and 
other  migratory  birds  in  the  spring  season.  Bvdsey  is 
only  Booessible  to  the  mariner  on  the  south-east  side,  where 
there  is  a  small  well*  sheltered  harbour,  capable  of  admitting 
Teasels  of  thirty  or  forty  tons  burden.  The  soil  of  the  island 
is  chiefly  argillaceous  and  is  tolerably  fertile,  producing 
excellent  barley  and  wheat.  No  reptile  is  ever  seen  in  the 
island,  except  the  common  water-Uxard,  a  circumstance 
which  ia  accounted  for  by  the  want  of  sheltering  woods. 
The  island  belongs,  or  did  belong  lately,  to  Lorn  New- 
horough,  and  its  rental  was  a  hundred  guineas  a- year,  let 
out  in  three  bargains.  The  populMion,  in  1831*  wasMghty- 
finiT,  half  of  whom  were  males. 

The  present  name  of  the  island  is  prtAiably  dnived  from 
its  having  formed  a  refiige  to  the  bards.  It  was  also  called  the 
'  Isle  of  Saints'  and  Tnu  EnUi,  or  the  *  island  oi  the  current,' 
on  account  of  the  rapid  enrrent  which  seta  in  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  and  which  renders  the  passage  difficult  and 
father  unsafe.  The  name  of  *  Isle  of  Saints  is  said  to  have 
arisen  fkom  the  circumstance,  that  after  the  massacre  at 
Bangor  the  sundving  monks  fled  hither  for  reAige.  It  is 
certain  that  Bardsey  became  at  an  early  period  a  seat  of 
religious  recluses ;  and  although  the  precise  period  when 
its  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  is  not  known,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  a  religious  house  must  have  existed  there  prior 
to  1516,  when  Dubrieius,  Archbishor  of  Caerleon,  having 
resigned  his  arebbishoprio.  retired  thither.  The  monks  of 
tins  abbey  are  stated  in  monkish  l^iends  to  have  ei^oyed, 
while  tuy  continued  virtuous,  the  peculiar  privilege  of 
dying  in  regular  snoceasion.  the  oldest  going  first,  so  that  it 
was  uwayslinown  whose  turn  would  be  next;  but  this  pri- 
vilege was  withdrawn  when  they  became  oomipt.  At  the 
dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  abbey  amounted  to  the  fnoss 
sum  of  58/.  6«.  2^,  the  clear  revenue  amounting  to  462. 1«. 
4K-  Its  >ite  is  now  only  discoverable  by  numerous  graves 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  large  antient  building,  said  to  have 
been  the  abbot's  lodge,  now  occupied  in  tenements  by  some 
of  the  iohabitants.  A  singular  ruined  chapel  or  oratory,  not 
tu  distant,  consists  <^  a  long  vaulted  room,  with  an  insu- 
lated  stone  altar  near  the  east  end.  On  Sundays,  in  bad 
weather,  one  of  the  inhabitants  reads  the  liturgy  in  this 
chapel  to  the  rest ;  but  the  regular  parochial  duties  are  per- 
formed at  the  parish  ehunh  of  Aberdaron,  on  the  opposite 
promontOT)-.  (Pennant's  Tour  in  WaU*;  Bingley's  Abr/A 
Walet ;  Evans's  Bwutitt  of  North  fVaUt ;  Dugdale's  Mo- 
nattieon,  edit  1828.) 

BAREILLY,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Delhi,  in  Hindustan,  situated  between  28°  and  30*  N.  lat. 
This  district  formed  part  of  Rofailcund  previous  to  the  con- 
quest of  that  country,  in  1774,  by  the  British  acting  in  the 
name  of  Shuja  ud  Dowlah,  vizier  of  Oude.  In  1801  the 
district  of  Bareilljr  was  ceded  to  the  East  India  Company  by 
the  visier.  now  lung  of  Oude,  in  return  for  a  pecunian  sub- 
sidy, and  in  consideration  of  the  military  aid  afforded  by  the 
British  against  the  menaced  invasion  by  Zemaun  Shah,  the 
king  of  the  Afghans,  whose  avowed  object  it  was  to  restore 
the  power  of  the  Mogul  emperors. 

Barcilly  is  bounded  on  thie  uorih  by  the  Kumarai  hilla,  <m 
the  south  and  east  by  the  remaining  territory  of  the  king  of 
Oude,  and  m  the  vrast  it  has  MoradaW,  AlUghur,  and 
Fum«habad.  In  the  Institutes  of  Akbar,  this  district  is 
doserifaed  undar  the  name  of  Budayoon:  its  name  befiva  Ae 
cenquest  by  the  RohilUs  vaa  Knthair. 


The  district  of  BareOlv  is  for  the  most  part  tercl,  tad 
being  abundandy  watered  by  the  Ganges,  wnich  forms  tts 
boundary  to  the  west,  and  1^  many  small  streama,  Hbn  soii 
is  generally  produodve.  According  to  a  survey  made  ixL 
181S,  the  mstrict  contained  4,468.380  small  begahs  of  land 
in  cultivation,  which  yielded  a  revenue  of  2.266,280  rupees 
(220,628/.)  At  that  time  there  were  8,302.022  begahs  lit 
for  eultifation,  hut  not  under  tfllafle.  and  8*508*899  begahs 
of  entirely  waste  laud.  The  begs£  is  about  one-third  of  an 
English  acre. 

The  vegetable  productions  of  Baieilly  are  the  same  as  are 
usually  ciutivatea  in  the  northern  parts  of  Hindustan.  The 
only  description  of  produce  which  requires  any  particular 
remark  is  a  species  of  rice  called  ba»maH,  signifying  per- 
fumed, whiob  is  considered  to  be  superior  in  quality  to  ^ 
best  rice  exported  to  Europe  from  Patna.  Sugar^aass  and 
grain  are  among  the  olgeeta  of  cultivation. 

In  summer,  notwithstanding  its  nwthem  paaition,  the 
heat  of  the  district  is  exeesuve ;  hut  durii^  the  winter  the 
winds  which  blow  from  the  Snowy  Mountains  on  the  north 
make  the  air  so  cold,  that  the  thermometer  is  sometimes 
seen  below  the  freezing  point,  and  water  is  frozen  even 
when  placed  under  the  uielter  of  a  tent 

The  district  contains  several  conaiderable  towns.  These 
are,  in  addition  to  Bareilly  the  capital,  Budayoon,  Chun- 
dowsy,  Chilkaah,  Cossipoor,  PiUiheet,  Rampoor,  and  Shah- 
jehanpoor. 

Budayoon,  situated  in  28°  4f  N.  lat  and  7^  £8'  E.  long., 
is  a  very  antient  place.  It  was  a  fburishing  town  when 
conquered  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1203,  and  is  so  men- 
tioned by  Abul  Fail ;  but  it  is  no  longer  of  any  imp<Miance. 
Chundowsy,  in  28°  26'  N.  lat.  and  leP  38'  E.  long.,  carried 
on  a  Kreat  trade  in  salt  before  the  cewion  of  the  oktriet  to 
the  English.  Cfailkeah.  in  39^  24'  N.  lat  and  79^  5'  B. 
long.,  is  a  place  of  importance  as  one  of  the  principal  marta 
of  trade  with  Kumaon,  and  through  that  district  with  Tibet 
snd  Tartary.  A  kind  of  &u-  is  held  hero  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  temporary  huts  or  booths  aro  erected,  in 
which  are  exposed  for  sale  English  woollen  and  cotton 
cloths,  and  shawls  the  product  of  liidian  looms.  Cossipoor, 
in  29°  1 1'  N.  lat.  and  78°  1 6'  E.  long.,  is  a  place  of  great 
trade  with  the  countries  to  the  noru,  and  contains  several 
wealthy  inhabitants.  A  tank,  to  which  great  sanctity  is 
attributed,  is  the  cause  cS  many  Hindu  jnlgrims  visiting 
this  town,  which  likewise  contains  several  temples.  PilU- 
beet  in  S8°  42'  N.  lat  and  79°  42^  E.  kng.,  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Gurrah,  which  is  navigable  only  during  tha 
rain;y  season.  This  town  carried  on  a  oonudwable  trada 
previous  to  its  cession  to  the  English,  which  it  tbeni  for  tha 
most  part,  tost*  but  its  eommerce  is  now  somewhat  reviving. 
The  town  is  celebrated  as  being  the  jaincipal  place  of  bm 
for  ajparticnlarly  flue  description  of  nee.  noted  all  over  Up* 
pCT  Hindustan  for  its  brilliant  whiteness,  and  known  in 
commerce  as  Pillibeet  rioe.  A  very  elegant  moeqna  wsm 
built  hero  during  the  dominion  <tf  the  Rohillaa.  The  towns 
of  Rahpoor.  SHAHJBHAirpoon.  and  Babbillt,  require 
more  detailed  notices. 

The  roads  and  bridges  aro  generally  better  maintained  in 
Baroilly  than  in  most  parts  of  Hindustan,  and  the  hackevy 
or  cart  employed  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  mora  com- 
modious than  that  used  in  the  lower  provinces.  The  trada 
with  Kumaon,  and  with  the  countries  beyond  to  the  north, 
ia  mostly  managed  by  means  of  goats,  which  carry  their 
loads  to  very  great  distances,  even  as  Car  as  Tibet  across 
tha  mountains:  this  trade  consists  prinup^ly  in  ^untses. 
salt  raw  aunr.  ootton  foods,  cutlery,  and  trmkets. 

Between  ue  data  of  its  conquest  hi  1774,  and  ittceaskm 
to  the  East  India  Cmnpany  in  1801.  BareOly  declined  con- 
siderably in  prosperi^,  owing  to  miuovemment ;  and  laig* 
tracts  of  land,  which  had  previously  Deen  under  cultivatiana 
wero  allowed  to  run  waste.  The  system  of  order  and  the 
security  for  property  which  have  followed  the  establishment 
of  British  authority,  have  restored  its  antient  prosperoiui 
condition,  which  is  said  to  be  progressively  advancing. 

The  natives  of  this  district  are  a  tall  and  handsome  raott 
of  men.  Formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  male  popula- 
tion followed  the  trade  of  war,  serving  readily  under  auy 
chief  who  would  take  them  into  pay.  The  armies  of 
Holkar  and  of  Jaswunt  Rao  were  partly  recruited  from  Ba- 
railly.  Tha  sovereign^  of  the  English  put  a  stop  to  thi« 
atata  of  things,  and  for  a  time  the  people,  thus  deprived  of 
their  Ikvouiita  oeonpatiai,  were  in  etmsequnoe  nniriendly 
todiaBcitidigavaniinait;  l^dij^ee^^^fi^^y  hwvw 
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htm  «Mn«d  ftom  Ihu  tarbnlmt  ^nitkm,  uid  hm 
tmiad  to  peaerabltt  anploTinenU.  itohuameduu  and 
H'mdw  tn  Hid  to  be  iimuIt  •quil  in  numWrt  in  tidi  db- 
triet,  Imt  no  eaoMU  or  elMnftoatim  liu  over  bam  nwdn  bf 
vliieh  tbi  nut  praportioni  oouU  bt  wowtidned. 

OSaU'M  BUtory  qf  BriHak  Imka;  Pkpera  in  Appendix 
to  ReporU  CommiUtt  of  Houte  of  Comman»  on  tM§ 
Jdan^  India.) 

BARRUXY.  the  capital  ton  ofthe  diitriet  Bareilly,  li 
dtnated  in  28°  23^  N.  laL.  and  7 V  1 6'  E.  long.  Tbii  town 
■tiada  on  an  derated  spot  near  the  banlu  of  th«  united 
atream  of  tb«  Jooah  and  Sunkim  rircra,  about  forty  milaa 
N.  W.  of  ths  Gan^cea.  It  eame  into  poneiaioQ  of  the  Sritiih 
IB  1801,  at  the  tirae  of  the  ceaiion  to  them  of  the  diatrict 
flf  Bareilly,  and  waa  then  made  the  teat  of  a  civil  ettabUeh- 
■ent  mod  a  eireuit  eoait.  having  Juriadietion  over  nine  other 
■abccdinnta  districti. 

Thm  tonra  of  BavnDj  n  eztonnTo:  when  a  wanvf  waa 
aado  m  1818  it  waa  mnd  to  eontain  ia,MS  howea  and 
Aopi,  and  65,ri5  inhabitant! :  of  theae  about  two-thirda 
■em  Hindus,  and  ono-thud  M ohammodani.  The  prindpal 
tfreet  ia  noaily  two  milei  in  tongth,  and  the  houiee,  al- 
though low  (many  of  them  having  uily  oat  tUxy),  are  well 
boill:  in  icnne  otherpaiti  of  the  town  the  houiet  are  little 
better  than  huts.  The  civil  and  miUtat?  lervanti  of  the 
East  India  Company  reside  In  cantonments  outside  the 
town  to  the  sooth;  where  a  kind  of  oitadd  his  been 
iKult,  Strang  enough  to  protect  the  European  inhabittnti 
tarn  any  attaek  <^  the  natiTes.  The  buitaiog  of  this  fiuli- 
teition  was  nndertaken  after  the  qudling  m  an  insurteo- 
tion  of  the  natives  in  1816.  whieh  broke  out  in  eonsequencq 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  East 
India  CompBny  to  impoae  a  sn^  tax  to  defray  Uw  expense 
of  Ao  loew  polieo:  thia  inrarreetion  wo*  not  auppressed 
ontil  many  Hw  had  bean  loat  OB  both  lidoa. 

Tbe  hitaabitanto  of  Bareilly  show  much  ingenuity  fai  the 
BMDolMtnn  ot  sword-cutlerf  and  vuious  other  objects, 
soeh  aa  fine  carpeting,  embrotdery,  jewellery,  book-binding, 
and  engraving.  Hie  town  is  liluwise  noted  for  its  brass 
manoAetares  and  c^inet  work ;  many  of  the  Company's 
stBliona  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India  are  supplied  from 
Bareilly  with  ranous  articles  of  household  fhmituro,  wliieh 
m  oonveniently  and  beautirulW  made. 

BaieUly  liea  about  half  way  between  Lucknow  and  Delhi, 
and  ia  diatant  from  Agra  129  miles,  from  Beoarea  345  miles, 
fttna  Calcutta  805  mues,  f^m  I>elbi  HI  milai,  and  ftom 
Pttmab  910  milea,  traveUing  distances. 

(Rennell's  Manoir  t^aMap  of  Binduttan;  Mills's  Hio- 
toiy  o/BritiMh  Mia;  Report     Cowmittot  qfHouM  <tf 
CmmomM  tm  the  A£i^  ^bidia.i 
BARBITH,  or  BATRBUTH.  {Boo  Baiwutb.] 
BARE  UNB.   rSee  OsoDBrv.} 
BARBTTI,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Turin  in  17M. 
His  fioher  intended  him  for  the  jwofesaion  of  the  law.  but 
yoong  Baretti  fteling  a  dislike  to  it.  left  his  father's  house 
tt  tfae  age  of  sixteen,  and  went  to  Gkiastalla,  where  be  had 
unde,  vfao  placed  him  as  a  clerk  in  a  ooramereial  house. 
Hoe  he  sppliea  hu  leisure  hours  to  the  study  poetry, 
ind  he  took  narticalar  delight  in  the  focetious  s^le  of  com- 
{oritioa  in  wnieh  B«iii  excelled.  Among  the  prose  writers, 
BnmnntD  Cellini  was  his  favourite.   After  a  few  years  he 
hft  the  eoantiDg-house,  and  went  to  Milan  and  Venice, 
«bere  he  became  acquainted  with  Ossparo  Goui,  Passeroni, 
hiiai,  md  other  literary  men-  of  that  age.   At  Venice  he 
VIS  employed  by  a  bookseller  to  tnnrfate  Comalle's  plays 
iito  Italian  ;  and  in  the  asms  dtf  he  entered  into  a  literary 
—liiwiiiii  with  a  Doetor  Sehisviv  In  whieh  he  displayed 
MoaiaraMe  violenee.    On  his  return  to  Turin,  in  1 747,  he 
*nto  a  pamphlet  against  a  professor  of  that  university,  of 
Ae  name  oTBaTtoli ;  but  the  pamphlet  was  suppressed  bv 
At  regent  of  the  university,  ana  Baretti  being  reprimanded, 
ioeronned  npon  leaving  Italy.   He  had  early  applied  to 
As  itidy  of  tne  English  language,  and  in  1 751  he  eame  to 
Wbn,  where  he  em^oyed  himseir  as  a  teacher  of  Italian. 

lie  had  begun  to  reside  in  London,  he  translated  into 
^h^ah  the  Ihtrty-thtid  Canto  of  Duite's  Inferno,  which 
<mtaM  the  episode  of  Ugolino,  and  also  Horace's  Carmen 
fccifcju  In  1757  he  published  the  Itahan  Library, 
WM  an  aecount  of  tne  lives  and  works  of  the  most 
aatbcfrs  of  Italy»  witii  a  ibort  history  of  the  Italian 
hmginjL;  vofk  ia  valuable  m  a  eatalogne.  Having 
b^niM  known,  he  waa  appointed  seeretaiy  mr  ^  foeign 
to  tfie  Bcyii  Aridamy  of  PainliDg,  Sen^ 


tnra,  and  AnUtaetoio.  In  17S0  heaet  off  onatoarwIA 
an  English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Southwell,  went  to 
Liabon,  Md  ttMuea  through  Portugal,  Spain,  and  the  south 
of  F^aneo,  to  Itely.  Ha  gave  an  account  of  his  jourany  in 
bia  UtUre  Famigkarif  poblisbed  at  Milan  in  s  vols..  1 763, 
«4iieb  homg  writtm  in  a  livriy  style,  and  rdating  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  two  oountries  then  little  visited  hv  traveUen. 
attracted  eonsiderable  attention.  He  aftwwards  leeast  hi* 
work  into  Sngliih,  and  published  it  with  otntidn^le  addi- 
tions, under  the  title  of  A  Jomrmeg  fhm  ZmhIm  to  GSnsos, 
4  vols.  Iflmo.,  Dublin,  1770. 

He  spent  several  years  after  his  return  to  Italy  between 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Venice ;  in  which  last  city  he  began  a 
eritieal  jonraal,  called  fhtita  Litteraria,  the  Literary 
Scou^e,  which  attraeted  much  attention  in  Italy.  Bis 
object  waa  to  reclaim  the  generality  of  Italiui  writers  <^ 
his  time  from  their  too  gnat  attention  te  words  and  mere 
rhetoric^  and  to  direct  moir  minds  to  logical  and  philo- 
sophical studies.  But  he  conducted  h»  journal  in  a 
ton*  of  hittemess,  and  haoamo  involved  in  penmal  quar* 
iwls  wiUi  several  writen  of  some  note,  and  among  others 
with  Fadier  Appiuo  Buonafede,  a  monk  high  in  rank, 
the  order  of  Celestines,  and  himself  a  man  ot  consider- 
able learning,  who  published  a  reply  to  Baretti,  under 
the  title  of  //  bm  pedagogo.  The  oontroversy  between 
these  two  was  carried  on  with  a  virulence  of  personal  in- 
vective that  reminds  us  of  tfae  scandalous  quarrels  of  Valla 
and  Poggio,  and  was  diigiaoeAil  to  both  the  combatants. 
Buonafede  being  a  man  of  nigh  connexions,  Barstti  thought 
it  prudent  to  leave  Venice,  and  he  accordingly  repaired, 
in  1765,  to  Aneona,  where  he  went  onpublishing  his  jour- 
nal, affixing  to  it  the  false  locality  d  Jrento.  &me  time 
afterwards  he  dtseontinned  il^  hning  pnbUihod  the  33rd 
Number,  and  returned  to  Bngland. 

In  England  he  wrote  jIm  Axetmt  ef  lA*  Maaume  and 
Cuttome  tif  Italy,  toiik  ObiervaHone  om  M«  Mataket  ^ 
TVaeettert  toitk  regard  to  thai  Chuntry,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Lon- 
don, 1 769 :  this  wofk  is  a  series  of  Btrictures  on  a  Thw  ik 
Itaiy  by  a  Dr.  Sharp,  who  had  judged  the  Italians  very  supers 
floialty,  and  spoken  of  them  very  dc^fmatioally.  Baretti  took 
up  the  defence  of  hie  countrymen  with  his  usual  vivacity. 
Hisbookii  curious,  inasmuob  as  it  gives  a  pretty  fair  account 
by  an  Italian  of  the  manners  and  habite  of  bis  country  in 
the  last  oentury,  long  before  tbe  chan^  that  1ms  taken 
place  in  consequence  of  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  lost 
forty  years.  He  sold  the  manuscript,  aeoording  to  his  own 
statement,  for  260/.  He  also  wrote  a  dissertation  in  French 
Sur  Shakmoare  elM.de  Vottaire,  in  whiidi  be  refuted  many 
emns  whieh  Tdtain  had  made  in  speaking  of  Shakspeare, 
and  expoaed  his  flippancy  in  judging  of  the  language  and 
litsrmture  of  foreign  nations,  soeh  as  tbe  Engluh  and  the 
Italian,  with  which  he  was  very  superficially  acquainted, 
and  into  the  spirit  ot  which  he  eould  not  enter.  Thlti  little 
book  is  written  with  much  critical  talent  and  great  indepen- 
dence of  thought,  considering  tfae  a^  in  which  it  appeared, 
and  the  overgrown  reputotion  Voltaire  then  enjoyed. 

Baretti  published  an  Italian  Qrammar,  and  sn  Italian 
and  Bnghak  Dictionary,  in  two  vols.  4to.,  which  superseded 
the  former  one  of  Altien ;  it  has  sinoe  gone  through  several 
editions,  and  is  still  much  in  use.  He  also  compiled  a 
Spanitk  and  SngHsk  Dictionary,  fol.,  London,  1 778. 

One  evening  as  Baretti  was  going  to  the  Academy  he 
found  himself  unexpectedly  involved  in  a  sboet  tvawl. 
Being  attaeked  by  several  nnn,  he  drew  his  penknifo  and 
wounded  one  of  the  assailaota,  who  soon  after  died.  He 
was  tried  on  the  eantal  eharn  made  his  own  defence,  and 
wu  acquitted  by  the  jurr.  l>r.  Johnson,  Mr.  Buike.  and 
Mr.  Garriok,  on  tho  trial,  gave  &voarable  evidmee  aa  to 
his  character. 

In  1 782  Baretti  obtained  an  increase  of  his  salary  as 
secretory  tothe  Rmal  Academy,  which,  added  to  the  profite 
derived  from  his  literary  labours,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
decent  comfort  till  1789,  when  he  died  in  Londtm,  in  his 
7$tb  year.  He  was  acquainted  with  many  of  tbe  English 
Hterary  men  of  his  time,  and  especially  with  Dr.  Johnson, 
with  wfaom  fae  was  in  habits  friendship. 

Dr.  Johnson  m  his  letters  speaks  very  favourably  of 
Baretti'a  Ikx^  of  travels,  and  sUtos,  on  Baretti's  own  autho- 
rity, that  he  waa  the  first  man  that  ever  receiVBd  money  fbr 
oopyriffht  in  Itajk.  (Boswell't  of  aa$miei  Jokmom, 
edited  oy  J.  W.  CiAer,  see  Index,  Bantti,  pateim  .■  among 
other  paitioulan  enioaniing  Baretti  in  this  work,  are  eoplsB 
of  thxaamy  fHendfy  letters  ftem  Jdui^g^H-f^itei 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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BiMlUliadntanMd  to  Italy.)  Among  B«ntti't  later  worki 

tbe  ftdlowine  deKrres  mention  :-~An  InirodueHon  to  tht 
moii  u$qfulBuropean  Languaeet,coruuiin^  (/  Select  Ptu- 
aagatjnm  the  mo$t  celebrtUed  English,  Italian,  and  ^xudsh 
jMithort,  with  TVantlaiioTu  at  clo*«  M  pottible.  8vo.  London, 
1 772.  liie  pBsuEei  ue  all  from  proie  writers,  and  each  pas- 
Kge  is  translated  into  three  languages  in  parallel  columuB, 
to  as  to  give  at  one  view  the  manner  of  expressing  the  same 
■enteuce  in  each  of  the  four  languages.  Baretti  aimed 
chiefly  at  exactness  in  rendering  me  meaning  of  the  text 
(MizzuchelH,  Scrittori  dltalia;  Ugoni,  della  Letteratura 
Iteiliana.) 

BARFLGUR,  a  small  fishing  town  in  France,  in  the 
peninsula  of  Cotentm,  or  Cotantin,  now  included  in  the 
depaitmnit  of  Manehe.  As  it  is  not  on  any  of  tbe  great 
roodi  of  France,  we  cannot  gi<^  its  exact  distance  m>m 
the  capital,  but  it  is  probably  about  15  miles  NJ^.E.  of 
Valoanes,  which  is  204  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to 
Cheroourg. 

Tbe  name  of  this  town  has  been  variously  written,  and 
It  nad  another  name  also,  that  of  Val  de  Gere,  but  Barfleur 
is  the  most  common  appellation.  In  former  days  it  was  a 
town  of  connderable  importance,  and  had  a  good  jXHt.  It 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  in  888,  by  tbe  celebrated  Northman 
Hastings,  like  all  the  other  towns  of  Cotentin ;  but  it 
rose  again  into  importance,  which  it  jnvbably  owed  to  its 
~port.  then  accounted  the  best  in  Normandy.  Barlleur 
was  tbe  common  place  of  embarkation  or  landing  for  the 
kings  of  England  of  Norman  race,  when  they  cnisaed 
the  Channel,  and  it  waa  here  that  William,  son  of  Henry  1^ 
embarked  previoualy  to  hii  abqnrreok  in  1130.  With  the 
rest  of  Normandy  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of 
France ;  but  in  1346  it  wan  taken  by  Edward  III.  of  Eng- 
land, who  plundered  ibe  town  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Barfleur  never  recovered  from  this  blow.  The  port 
being  neglected  was  filled  with  sand,  and  is  now  only  sufficient 
for  small  boats  which  draw  little  water.  The  plaoe  has  sunk 
into  insignificance.  The  chief  trade  is  in  fresh  and  salt 
fish,  and  in  tbe  produce  of  tho  neighbouring  lands,  peas, 
beans,  flax,  linen  yam,  hemp,  and  butter.  The  Dictionnaire 
Umvertel  de  la  France  (Paris,  1 804)  assigns  to  Barfleur  a 
populati(m  of  893.  We  have  no  authority  of  later  date. 
Tbero  existed  before  the  Revdution  a  convent  of  Au^^ 
mcmks.  fininded  for  that  tnder,  or  given  to  them  by  Philip  IV. 
(l«  Bel)  of  Franoe,  in  12M. 

The  nortlMSBtem  exlremitT  ai  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin 
bears  Uie  name  of  Cue  Barfleur.  It  is  in  A^43^N.  lat, 
1°  16'  W.  long.  All  thu  coart  is  remaikable  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  osh.  (ZMciMfliNww  ^Hioertei  de  la  Brance; 
ExpUly.) 

BAROA'GLI,  SCIPIOT^E,  was  bom  at  Siena,  in  Tus- 
cany, of  a  patrician  family,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  sixteentti 
centuty.  He  became  distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  academy  of  tbe  Intronati  of  Siena, 
as  well  as  of  the  Venetian  academy  which  was  instituted 
at  Venice  in  1593,  Bai^gli's  principal  works  are,  I. 
/  Trattemmenii,  4to.  Venice,  1587,  wfaicn  by  some  is  called 
Bai^agU's  novels.  In  imitation  <^  Boocaoeio's  Decameronet 
the  author  suppcaes  four  ladies  and  Ave  young  men  to  meet 
at  carnival  time  in  1555,  at  Siena,  while  that  was  suf- 
fering all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  a  siege,  and  to  en- 
twtam  eaoh  other  by  proponng  and  answering  questions 
concerning  love-matters,  after  which  each  of  the  i»rty  tells 
a  tale.  Bargagli's  tales  are  neither  loose  in  their  meaning 
or  images,  nor  indecent  in  their  langu^.  The  work  be- 
gins with  a  powerful  description  of  the  horrors  which  tbe 
people  of  Siena  had  to  encounter  in  1554-5,  while  besieged 
by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  V.  and  of  Cosmo,  Grand 
Duke  of  Florence,  previous  to  the  final  extinction  of  their 
republic  It  isa  faithful  historieal  account,  and  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  most  intense  interest  2.  Dell'  Imprese,  4to. 
Venice,  1694.  This  is  a  work  of  considerable  erudition 
concerning  the  origin  and  symb<^  language  of  devices 
and  mottoes  whidi  were  assnined  in  the  ages  en  cb'valry  by 
knights  at  tonmamento  at  m  setting  off  on  some  expedi- 
tion, many  of  which  became  p«rpetnated  in  the  escutcheons 
and  armwial  bearing  of  noble  families,  while  othera  were 
assumed  by  academies  and  other  sodeties.  This  book  is 
considered  as  one  of  the  best  on  the  subject  Bargagli 
dedicated  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  by  whom  he  was 
made  Count  Palatine,  with  the  privilege  of  adding  tne 
double-headed  ewle  to  his  coat  of  arms.  The  third  work 
of  Bargagli  is  JiJimamno  oompo  M  Parian  »  dello 


8eni»r  Sojmw,  4to.  Siena.  1603.  s  dialone  on  the  Tarioai  . 
dialects  of  Tuscany,  and  especially  on  that  of  Siena,  ex- 
plaining the  prinopal  difi'wences  of  spelling  and  pronun- 
ciation between  ihat  and  tbe  Florentine  dialect,  as  well  u 
the  difiereoce  in  certain  wwds  used  by  each  to  signiQ*  the 
same  olgects.  The  T^ramino  gives  a  list  of  old  Sienese 
writers,  especially  poets,  beginning  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tuiT.  It  IS  a  wo»  of  some  interest  to  philologists  and 
Ituian  scholars.  Bargagli  wrote  other  mmor  works  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  He  died  in  1612. 

His  brother  Girolamo,  who  was  a  professor  of  law,  and 
afterwards  a  counsellor  of  some  note  in  bis  native  city,  was 
likewise  an  autbw.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Dialogo  dei 
Qiuoehi  che  neile  V^ghie  Saneei  H  mmo  di  /are,  Svo. 
Venice,  1575.  which  is  an  explanation  of  tbe  numerous  social 

James  which  used  to  be  and  are  still  occasionally  played  in 
laly  among  friendly  parties  assembled  to  pass  together  tlu 
winter  evenings,  and  in  which  there  is  often  a  considerable 
display  of  wit  and  ingenuiw,  of  quickness  of  repartee,  and 
shrewdness  in  gueaung.  The  author  justly  condemns  those 
licentious  equivocations  w  indecent  allusions  which  are  at 
times  resorted  to  in  these  games.  This  book  has  been  by 
some  erroneously  attributM  to  Sopione  Baigaf^  (Uoi- 
zuchelli.  Scrittori  dltalia.) 

BARGAIN.  This  word  is  immediately  derived  into  the 
English  language  from  the  French  Bargutgner ;  and  pw- 
haps  ultimately  firom  the  Italian  Bargagnare.  Its  etymo- 
logy is  quite  uncertain,  but  it  appears  xo  akve  been  ficequently 
UMQ  in  the  middle  ages  to  signify  the  arrangement  of  the 
terms  of  a  contract  of  purchase.  (See  Ducange,  Gfossor.  ad 
verbum  Baicaniare.)  In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  in 
English  law;  and  when  a  bargain  and  sale  of  goods  is 
mentioned,  the  bargain  denotes  the  arrangement  of  the 
tmna  upon  which  one  sdls  and  another  buys ;  and  the  sale 
expresses  Uie  comj^tiou  of  the  contract  so  as  to  pass  the 
proporiy  flrom  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  In  such  cases  the 
seller  is  called  the  bargainor,  and  the  buyer  is  ^termed  the 
bargainee.  Tbe  two  parts  of  the  transaction  taken  tt^ther 
constitute  the  whole  contract  of  buying  and  selling  personal 
goods  so  as  effectually  to  change  tl^  property.  In  order, 
however,  te  give  validity  to  this  contract,  it  is  essential  that 
there  should  be  a  consideration  given  or  promised  by  the 
bargainee  to  the  baigainor.  Thus  if  a  man  verbally  agrees 
to  sell  me  a  horse,  and  I  neither  pay  him  nor  promise  him 
any  thing  for  it,  this  is  what  tbe  English  law,  following  the 
civil  law,  calls  nudum  pactum,  a  naked  bargain,  and  not  a 
sale,  and,  being  wholly  void,  will  not  pass  the  property  in 
the  hcMTse  to  me. 

Tbe  tnm  Baigaia  and  Sale  is  now  much  more  generally 
used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  denote  a  kind  of  conveyance 
of  real  property,  which  derives  its  effect  ftom  the  stotute 
S7  H.  VIII.  c  10,  commonly  called  the  Stotute  of  Uses. 
For  nearly  two  centuries  before  that  statute,  it  was  the 
custom  tmoughout  England  to  convey  lands  to  uses :  that 
is  to  say,  the  legal  possession  of  them  was  vested  in  one 
person,  while  the  use  or  beneficial  interest  was  eigoyed  by 
another,  who  was  called  the  ceetuique  use.   This  practice 
is  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  tbe  monastic 
societies,  for  the  puipose  of  evading  the  statutes  of  mort- 
main, which,  whiw  they  prohibited  a  direct  conveyance  to 
those  corpmations.  did  not  in  terms  extend  to  alnnationa 
to  third  pwsons  fbr  the  use  or  benefit  of  reUgious  houses. 
This  defect  was  afterwards  remedied  by  tbe  stotute  IS 
Ric.  II.  c  5,  which  rendered  uses  subject  to  the  penalties 
imposed  by  the  statutes  of  mortmain.   But  the  practice  of 
conveying  land  to  uses  was  found  to  be  attended  with,  so 
much  convenience,  that  it  still  continued  with  respect  to 
estates  of  private  individuals.   The  courts  of  common  law. 
indeed,  remsed  to  acknowledge  any  other  title  than  that  of 
the  person  who  was  actually  in  possession  of  the  land.  But 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  the  ground  that  the  legal 
tenants  were  bound  in  conscience  to  perform  tbe  trusts  for 
which  the  land  was  vested  in  them,  used  to  interibre  to  com- 
pel them  to  account  for  the  profits  df  the  UndtotheeMtato^pu^ 
use,  and  to  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  directions. 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  jurisdictitm  of  Courts  of  Equity 
over  trusts,  which  naa  since  assumed  so  extensive  and  com- 
plicated a  shape.  The  interest  in  the  use,  being  a  crefttio^j 
of  Courts  of  Equity,  was  of  course  subject  to  the  modi'^ 
cations  imposed  by  those  courts.  Hence,  they  permitti 
uses  to  pass  by  the  will  of  cestuique  use  at  a  time  wH 
land  itsdf  was  not  devisable  except  by  particular  custom 
Again,  nsea  were  not  Stttgaet  to  ua^reUai^«srdshi^  mac, 
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riage,  eseheat.  or  any  other  feudal  inddeat*  nor  uable 
tat  ihe  debts  of  cestuique  ute. 

The  ue  being,  in  contemplatioa  of  equitr.thiu  separated 
from  the  posseMion  of  the  land,  it  foUowea  that  the  alien- 
alum  of  toe  one  might  be  made  vithout  parting  with  the 
other.  Thus,  if  ■  person,  pouessed  of  an  estate  in  fee- 
wn^  made  a  bargain  with  another  that  the  estate  should 
be  Iiis,  but  retained  possession  of  the  property,  the  Court  <^ 
Chancery  (Korided  the  ba^ain  was  grounded  upon  a  suffi- 
arateoiuidisnition)  looked  upon  the  bu'gainer  as  holding  the 
estste  to  the  use  of  the  person  from  whom  the  consideration 
pioceeded,  and  who  was,  according  to  the  dirtates  of  good  con- 
uience,  to  be  treated  as  the  real  owner  of  the  estate.  Equity, 
hoiFerer,  following  the  rule  of  the  civil  law,  not  to  enforce  a 
nudum  pactum^  refused  to  compel  the  performance  of  any 
agreements  except  such  as  were  founded  either  on  good  or 
vahubie  consideration.  These  two  classes  of  contracts  gave 
tise  to  two  new  kinds  of  conveyance,  which,  though  dU- 
teguded  by  the  courts  of  common  law,  became  operative 
in  equity,    ^e  flnt,  namely  a  conveyanoe  an  a  good  oon- 
odentkn,  was  where  the  owner  of  the  estate*  in  considera- 
tionof  an  intended  marriage,  or  of  the  love  which  he  bore 
&u  aetual  wife,  child,  or  other  Uood  rdation,  agreed  by 
deed  to  hold  the  estate  for  the  use  of  such  wife,  child,  or 
bkiod  relation.    This  was  called  a  covenant  to  stand  seised, 
Erom  the  word  *  seisin.*  which  in  Englisfa  law  signifies 
possession  of  a  freehold  estate.   The  other  was  where  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  valuable  consideration ;  namely, 
ODe  consisting  of  money  or  money's  worth  (as  rent,  or  ser- 
vices incident  to  feudal  tenure),  and  was  called  a  bargain 
and  sale.    It  was  originally  a  mere  contract  for  sale ;  but  in 
process  of  time  it  became  a  mode  of  settlement  of  land,  in 
vbich  case  the  courts  of  equity  did  not  inquire  into  the 
amomi  of  the  consideration,  provided  it  were  valuable 
aeetrding  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  term. 

In  process  of  time,  the  inconvenience  of  separating  the 
real  from  Ute  ostensible  ownership  of  the  land  was  found  to 
eounteAdance  any  advantages  that  might  have  been  aeci- 
dentallj  derived  fkom  the  system.  The  departure  from  the 
princiiMs  of  the  common  law  of  England,  in  permitting 
secret  alienatiMiB  to  have  the  same  effect  as  the  opm  and  no- 
bniouj  conveyances  of  former  times,  opened  a  wide  door  to 
fraod.  The  feudal  lords,  in  particular,  suffered  by  the  system 
cf  uses  to  such  an  extent,  that  several  legislative  enactments 
vcie  from  time  to  time  introduced  in  (oiler  to  remedy  the 
enL  [See  Usbs.]  At  length  the  legislature, in  the  27th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hen. 'VIII.,byabola  enactment  abolished  the 
didinetion  between  ownership  of  the  land  and  ownership  of 
the  ate,  by  transferring  uses  into  possession,  that  is  to  say, 
by  gnring  to  the  person  who  had  fbrmerly  only  an  interest 
iu  OiB  vait^  a  perfect,  indefeasible,  legal  estate  in  the  land. 
So  that  where  a  person  before  the  statiUe  (having  a  freehold 
BtatB  in  lands)  bad  wreed,  for  good  or  valuable  eonsidenip 
tBQ.  th«t  tiba  uM  of  sudk  lands  should  belong  to  anoUier.  the 
rtitBiB  divested  the  bargainer  of  all  interest  in  the  land,  and 
n^nred  upon  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  wu 
Bade  {Ktt,  in  legal  language,  the  bargainee),  the  same  estate 
h  the  land  that  he  formerly  had  in  the  use.  But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  if  the  bargwner  had  an  estate  less  than 
freehold  in  the  land  (as  an  estate  for  a  term  of  years),  the 
Satate,  which  provides  only  for  cases  where  pers<ms  are 
toted  to  the  use  of  others,  was  held  not  to  apply.  Therefore, 
n  that  case  the  bargainee  was  left  to  his  remedy  in  equity 
IB  before.  But  in  conveyances  of  freehold  estates,  the 
sUtute  gives  such  a  title  to  the  bargainee  as  he  can  enforce 
B  a  court  of  law  without  having  recurrence  to  equity. 
1W  operation  of  the  conveyance  hu  been  well  described  to 
kflf  soeh  a  nature,  that  the  bai^ain  first  vests  the  use,  and 
the  statate  vesta  the  possession  in  the  bai^ainee.  The 
*ids  of  the  atatnto  extend  to  every  species  of  real  properhr 
(neept  ec^ybold  estates),  whether  oorpoteal  or  incorporeal, 
vbcdier  in  possession,  reversion,  or  remainder.  Therefore, 
diaeh  property  (if  actually  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the 
^tUDoa,  of  the  use)  may  be  the  subject  of  conveyance  l^ 
^■Ksin  and  sale.  (Sanders  On  Utea  and  Tnuttt  voL  i. 
^W;  and  voL  ii.  p-  5  !•) 

^  tegislature  having  thus  given  a  legal  effect  to  this 
*9iUleHiode  of  transfer  of  property,  proceeded  in  the  same 
^^tim  to  provide  against  its  being  turned  into  an  instru- 
■«t  fraud.  The  secret  nature  of  uses  had  been  men- 
^'^^  is  the  preamble  of  27  Hen.  VIII.  c  10.  as  ene  of  the 
"I^Vd  reaaona  for  their  abolition.  To  prevent  the  same 
"*Wiua  from  arinng  to  the  conveyance  by  bargain  and 
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sale  under  tue  statute,  the  statute  27  Bee.  Vtll.  o.  16,  pro- 
vided that  no  bargain  and  sale  should  o{)OTate  to  pass  an 
estate  of  freehold,  unless  made  by  writing  indented., 
sealed,  and  enrolled  in  one  of  the  king's  courts  of  record 
at  Westminster,  or  with  the  custos  rotulonim,  and  two 
jottieei  of  the  peace,  andthederhrftitopeaceof  the  county 
counties  where  the  lands  baimined  and  soU  lay,  or  two 
of  them  at  the  least,  whereof  the  clerk  of  the  peace  waa 
to  be  (me :  the  enrolment  to  be  made  within  six  months 
after  the  date  ofvthe  writing.  The  act  oontatna  an  excep- 
tion of  lands  lying  within  cities,  boroughs,  or  towns  cor- 
porate, where  the  mayors  or  other  officers  have  authority,  or 
nave  lawftilly  used  to  enrol  any  evidences,  deeds,  or  other 
writings.  A  bai^in  and  sale,  therefore,  of  such  lands, 
operates  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  from  the  date  of  the 
couveyance.  The  writing  required  by  this  statute  must  be 
a  deed ;  t.  e.,  most  be  delivered  as  well  as  sealed,  as  the 
requisition  that  it  be  indented  implies ;  for  the  indented 
edge  of  the  parchment  is  a  symbol  of  a  duplicate  of  the 
writing  being  in  Uie  bands  of  another  contracting  party. 
(Burton  on  Real  Property^  p.  140 ;  and  see  Dbed,  In 

OKNTUBa.) 

The  enrolment  of  a  bargain  and  sale  is  a  copy  of  the 
deed  upon  parchment  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  court  - 
and  as  the  statute  requires  this  to  be  made  within  six 
months,  without  saying  calendar  months,  it  is  understood, 
accusing  to  a  well  luiown  rule  of  law,  to  mean  lunar 
months,  consisting  each  of  twenty-eight  days.  But  a  re- 
cent statute  for  the  abolition  of  fines  and  recoveries  (3  and  4 
Wm.  IV.  cap.  74)  provides  (s.  41)  that  bargains  and  sales 
made  in  pursuanoe  of  that  act  shall  be  good  if  enrolled 
within  six  calendar  months.  The  deed  may  be  enrolled 
upon  proof  of  its  due  executum,  without  Uie  conounenoe  of 
the  bai^ainer. 

As  the  statute  of  enrolments  obstructs  the  operation  of 
the  ccmveyanoe  until  it  be  enrolled,  frequent  questions  have 
arisen  in  our  courts  as  to  the  legal  rights  (tf  the  bargainee 
in  the  interval  between  the  exeouUon  of  the  deed  and  the 
mrolinent.  For  moat  pnraoaes  the  enrolment  has  a  retro- 
spective relation  to  the  delivery  of  the  deed,  so  as  to  give  it 
the  same  efl^t  as  if  the  enrolment  were  immediate.  But 
it  has  been  hold  that,  although  the  bargainee  of  a  reversion 
is  entitled  to  the  rent  incurred  between  the  delivery  and 
the  eurolment,  yet  if  the  tenant  pay  the  rent  to  the  bar- 
gainer, the  payment  is  lawful,  and  the  bargainer  is  not 
compellable  at  law  to  account  for  it.  Again,  it  seems  that, 
if  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  convey  the  estate  by  bar- 
gain and  tale  to  another  person,  and  then  enrol  the  first 
deed,  the  second  deed  is  void,  though  it  be  afterwards  en- 
rolled. So  a  lease  made  by  a  bargainee  before  enrolment  is 
not  valid.  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Sanders  on 
Ute*  and  TVtutf,  voL  li.  p.  &i.  The  74th  section  of  the 
Sid  and  4th  Wm.  IV.  nap.  74,  provides  that  every  deed  to 
be  enrolled  under  that  act  shall  take  effect  at  if  enrolment 
had  not  been  required,  but  shall  be  void  against  &  purchaser 
for  valuable  consideratiiHi  claiming  under  a  deed  subse- 
quent in  date  but  enrolled  before  the  other. 

Enrolments  o£  bargains  and  sales  of  freehold  land  being 
considered  as  deeds  of  record  have  been  deemed  so  far 
worthy  to  be  assimilated  in  their  nature  to  records  as  to 
render  a  cop^  of  an  enrolment  admissible,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, as  evidence  in  a  court  of  law,  wiUiout  any  actual 
proof  of  its  execution.  This  cannot  be  the  case  with 
any  other  kind  of  deed,  except  where  the  original  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  adverse  party,  who  refuses,  after  notice 
given,  to  produce  it.  But  statute  10  Anne,  c.  18,  s.  3,  in 
confbnni^  (as  it  is  said)  with  former  usages  has  given  to 
enrolmmta  of  deeds  of  bamln  and  sale  the  same  privilege 
with  other  recnds,  by  making  copies  of  them  of  the  same 
force,  when  produced  in  evidence,  as  the  originals.  Such 
copies  must  oe  examined  with  the  enrolments  and  signed 
by  the  proper  officer  (whence  they  are  called  office  copies), 
and  must  be  proved  upon  oath  to  be  true  copies  so  examined 
and  signed. 

Somo  time  after  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Enrolments 
a  method  of  evading  the  otgect  of  it  was  discovered.  The 
statute,  in  terms,  only  extends  to  conveyances  of  estates  of 
freehold  or  inheritance.  Therefore  if  a  person,  being  him 
self  p(»sessed  of  an  estate  of  freehold  (for  otherwise,  as  we 
have  mentioned  above,  the  Statute  of  Uses  itself  did  not 
Bjiply).  carved  an  intwest  for  a  term  of  years  out  of  such 
estate  1^  deed  aS  bargain  and  sale,  audi  deed  did  not  re- 
quire enrolment.  And  the  Statute  of  Ui^qimfteiini  ivan 
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■aoh  bu^ainee  for  yeajt  the  legal  posHssion  of  tho  land. 
HQ  waa  in  a  condition  to  receive  from  the  bargainer  a  re- 
Icafe  of  the  freehold  reversion :  for  a  relesiae  is  a  lelinquiah- 
ment  of  right,  and  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law  can 
only  be  made  to  a  person  who  has  already  some  interest  in 
the  land,  which  enables  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
Klinquished.   [See  Rklkasb,  Retbrsioh.] 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  conveyance  by  lease  and  re- 
lease, which,  from  its  convenience  in  electing  a  transfer  of 
the  leeal  flw<^dld  by  the  rules  of  the  common  law,  without 
■nj  uditional  oeremoiues,  has,  in  modem  tiraes,  neariy 
upetsed^  evety  other  mode  of  alieaation  of  freehold  pro- 
perty. The  modem  conveyance  by  lease  and  release  is 
thereibre  a  transaction  compounded  of  a  bargain  and  sale 
and  a  release  at  common  law,  in  which  two  deeds  are  re- 
quired. The  flrat,  which  is  generally  a  lease  by  bargain  and 
sale  fbr  one  year  for  a  nominal  consideration,  by  force  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses,  giv^  the  actual  legal  possession  of  the 
land,  without  a  formal  entry,  to  the  bargainee.  The  second, 
which  generally  bears  date  the  day  ^er  the  date  of  the 
lease,  is  a  deed  of  release  of  the  fVeehold  and  inheritance  of 
the  land  to  the  party  who  has  already  obtained  possession  by 
virtue  of  the  lease  for  a  year.  (For  a  further  account  of 
this  mode  of  conveyance,  see  Lbasb  and  Rblbasb.) 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  as  befim  the  Btatnta 
of  Uses  it  was  a  nde  of  law  dut  a  oorpotation  oould  not  be 
leiied  to  a  xue,  so  since  that  statute  no  eorporation  (even 
though  otherwise  not  disabled  in  law  fkom  aUnation)  can 
convey  by  bargain  and  sale.  Therefore  such  a  corporation, 
in  <»der  to  convey  by  lease  and  release,  must  make  a  lease 
c^wrating  at  the  common  law;  in  which  case  an  actual 
entry  upon  the  land  \ij  the  lessee  and  payment  of  rent  must 
be  made  before  the  lessee  has  snch  a  possessitm  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  a  release  of  the  reversiuL 

The  operative  words  of  transfer  commonly  used  in  a  deed 
of  btj^m  and  sale  are  *  bargain  and  sell ; '  but  it  seems  that 
if  a  man,  for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  bv  deed  indented, 
covenant  to  stana  seised  to  the  use  of  another,  or  give  and 
cnfeofli  or  alien,  grant,  and  demise  to  him,  such  deed,  if 
properly  cnndled,  will  operate  as  a  bargain  and  nle.  (San- 
ders, Uiei  and  Tnutt,  vol.  iL  p.  49.) 

A  busain  and  sale,  as  wril  aa  a  lease  and  release,  is  said 
to  be  a  harmlew  oonveyanee*  ^  9.  if  a  person  by  either  of 
these  modes  of  convmanee  professes  to  grant  a  larger  in- 
terest than  he  actually  posseasea  in  the  land  (as  where  a 
tenant  for  life  attempts  to  convey  the  fee),  the  conveyance 
operates  only  to  pass  surh  interest  as  the  grantor  could  law- 
fully  convey.  But  if  such  tenant  for  life  were  to  attempt 
an  alienation  by  a  more  violent  mode  of  convnanee  (as  by 
feoAnent),  a  forfeiture  of  the  lifa  estate  would  ensue,  and 
the  person  next  in  remainder  or  reversion  wonld  be  entitled 
to  take  advantage  of  such  forfeiture  by  an  immediate  entry 
upon  the  lands. 

By  the  Stamp  Act  (5ft  Qeo.  III.  c.  184).  in  order  that 
a  bai^ain  and  sale,  aa  consisting  of  one  deed,  may  not 
|My  a  lower  duty  than  a  conveyance  by  lean  and  tmeaae, 
which  consista  of  two,  the  additional  duty  vfaidi,  if  the 
convo^ance  had  been  hy  lease  and  releaae,  would  have 
been  incurred  by  the  lease,  is  accumulated  upon  the  deed 
of  bargain  and  sale.  The  Statutes  of  Uses  and  Enrolments 
are  both  comprised  in  the  Irish  Act  (10  Car.  I.  sees.  2.  c.  1), 
but  there  is  no  Irish  statute  relating  to  copies  of  enrolments. 

BARGE  (Zoology),  the  French  name  for  some  of  the 
€k>dwita,  genus  Limota  of  Brisson.    [See  Qodwit.] 

BAR(iE-COURSE.  a  term  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
tilinfi;  of  a  roof  which  projects  over  the  gable  end  of  a 
building :  the  under  part  of  the  barge-course,  immndlately 
over  the  external  wall  of  the  gable,  is  stuccoed.  To  protect 
this  stucco  flrom  the  weather,  two  boards,  called  barge- 
boards,  fc^knring  the  inclination  of  the  roof,  are  often 
attached  to  On  gaUes  of  dd  English  houses,  fixed  neu-  the 
extremity  of  tlw  barnHwune,  and  carved  in  the  richest 
manner  in  ihe  Gfothio  s^lc.  In  cmaU  modem  buildings 
erected  in  the  form  of  cottages  the  barge-board  is  sometimes 
nsed,  but  it  is  generally  meagre  in  appearance,  and  does 
not  usually  possess  the  utility  of  the  old  barge-boatd.  These 
barge-boards  may  be  consicbred  as  one  of  the  peculiar  ch»- 
reeterintlcs  of  domestio  (Gothic  architecture.  Numerons  fine 
examples  of  these  barge-boards  may  be  seen  at  C^iventry. 
(See  Pugin's  Ornamented  Qablet,  in  which  the  rich  designs 
of  many  of  these  carved  boards  are  admirably  drawn.) 

The  wwd  Barge  is  possibly  a  cormptiML  of  huft,  which  ia 
■led  pforineialty  to  txpnu  baating  in,  beating  tat,  and 


beatine  down.   Tho  ba^e-board  is  placed  at  the  gaUe  ends 

of  buildings  to  protect  the  barge-course  from  the  rain,  which 
would  otherwise  beat  in  upon  it.  The  6ar^e^urse  may 
therefore  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  (tuA-board.  Bash  may 
also  be  a  corruption  from  the  Saxon  berceatMo,  to  beshade, 
to  cover. 

BA'RI.  TERRA  DI,  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of 
the  continental  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
It  extends  about  eighty  miles  along  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  ftam  the  river  (ifonto^  the  antient  Aufldus,  wUch 
divides  it  from  the  provinee     C^piianata,  to  Vithm  five 
miles  north-west  of  Ostuni,  which  it  the  int  town  of  the 
Terra  d'Otrante  on  dut  side.  Inland  the  j^ovinee  of  Bsrt 
extends  about  thirty-flve  miles  as  for  as  the  range  of  high 
hills,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  central  ridge  of  me 
Apennines,  near  Venosa,  runs  in  an  easterly  direction  to- 
wards the  Adriatic  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into  that 
sea  from  those  which  foil  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  This 
range  divides  the  province  of  Ban  from  that  of  Basili- 
cata.   Altamura,  the  last  town  of  Ban  on  that  side,  is 
at  the  foot  of  the  range.   It  is  one  of  the  most  |>opulous 
provinces  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  strip  of  it  vliich 
extends  along  the  sea-coast,  and  about  ten  miles  inland, 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  countries 
in  Italy.  It  ia  atudded  with  a  number  of  towns  at  a  few 
miles  distance  ftom  each  other,  snch  aa  Barletta,  Trani, 
Bisc^tia,  Holfetta,  CKovenaizo,  Bari,  Hole,  Fdignano, 
Monopoli,  Fasano ;  and  inland,  but  still  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  coast,  Andria,  Ruvo,  Noja,  Bitonto,  Bitetto.  Conver- 
sano,  &e.   Several  of  these  towns  have  from  22,000  to 
18,000  inhabitants,  and  the  rest  from  4000  to  BOOO:  the 
whole  population  of  the  province  is  about  430,000.   Tbe  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  much  less  populous  than  the  mari- 
time districts,  vast  tracts  of  it  being  left  fm-  pasture  or  being 
overgrown  with  woods.   This  part  is  covered  with  calcareous 
hillf) ;  the  valleys  are  susceptible  of  good  cultivation.  Both 
the  Terra  di  Bari  and  the  Terra  d'Otranto  are  called  by  the 
natives  PagUa  pietrota,  '  stony  Fuglia,'  in  opposition  to 
CJapitwata,  which  is  called  PugUa  piana.  'flat  Puglia.' 
TIm  province  of  Bari  has  no  tivera  except  the  Ofento,  which 
flows  along  its  aorth-westem  border ;  but  abundant  springs 
are  fbund  at  little  depth  undernound,  and  supplv  water 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.   The  principal  productioBi 
of  the  country  are  oil,  com,  wine,  si^  soda,  and  an 
abundance  of  fruit.    Oil  and  com  are  the  chief  artides 
of  export.   The  towns  on  the  cMSt,  especially  Buletta 
and  Ban,  eanr  on  a  considerable  trade  with  Trieste,  Venice 
the  ooast  of  IHlmatia,  the  Ionian  Islands,  &c.   There  ore 
some  manufactures  of  linen  at  Molfetta,  and  ship-building 
is  carried  on  in  all  the  maritime  towns.   The  harbours, 
are  only  fit  for  very  small  vessels.   The  climate,  though 
very  hot,  is  generally  healthy,  expect  in  some  spots  where 
the  water  mm  the  heavy  rains  is  allotted  to  accumulate 
and  stagnate.   A  good  carriage-road  runa  along  the  coast 
flmn  Bulotta  to  Hola.  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  and  this 
tract  of  country,  called  La  Marina  di  Bart,  is  much  boasted 
of  by  the  inlubitants  fiv  its  fertile  appearanee  ud  high 
state  of  cultivatiMi.  Another  and  a  more  inland  line  of 
road  runs  parallel  to  the  first,  paasinc  through  Andria, 
Ruvo,  Bitonto,  Ace.    The  provinee  <a  Bari  b  adminis- 
tered by  an  intendente,  or  eivil  gOTemor,  who  resides  at 
Bari,  but  the  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  judicature  ara 
established  at  Trani.   The  provinee  is  divided  into  three 
distiiets — Bari,  Barietta,  and  Altamura ;  and  the  whole  is 
subdivided  into  timt^-teveTi  giuAcatore  i^/eriori,  having 
each  a  magistaiie  or  mforior  judge. 

BARI,  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  is  situated  on  a  slip 
of  land  which  projects  into  the  sea,  and  is  140  miles  E.by  ^ 
of  N^les.  in  4 8'  N.  Ut,  and  16°  06'  B.  long.  It  was  called 
Barium  (B^bier,  Strabo)  under  the  Romans,  and  was  one  of 
the  towns  of  Apulia.  Atoneepodi  itwaa  probaUy  aOreek. 
eolony,  though  nothing  vpfmn  to  ha  known  aa  to  its  ori^k. 
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a  ftooa  aboinidiiig  in  fish.  After  the  iUl  of  the  Weitem 
Smpin,  Bert  wae  finr  a  tiiM  under  the  Gheek  emperm, 
•nd  altamnb  under  the  Lugobexd  Dukes  of  Benevento, 
In  the  ninth  century  it  wu  takon  and  plundered  by  the 
Saraenis,  who  were  called  into  Apulia  by  Ratchis,  Duke 
of  Beoeroito,  to  aeiist  him  agauut  the  rival  Count  of 
Salarao.   The  Empemr  Louis  took  it  from  the  Saracens 
in  K$,  but  «  fcw  yean  after  the  Greeks  obtained  poeaee- 
mm  ^  it,  nd  Bni  beeame  tha  reiideiioe  of  the  Greek 
OMann  or  govaraor  of  Apalia.  In  1070  it  was  taken  by 
the  NoroBaaa  after  a  kng  riegei  waa  Ta>takon  1^  the  Bm- 
perar  Lottaiiiis  in  1 187,  and  *l*in  eoiM|iiered  a  hm  years 
after  hf  Rorv.  King  of  Siefly.   The  moat  remarkable 
fcaOdiiig  in  Ban  is  the  dniroh  and  prioty  of  St.  Nicholas, 
which  wars  built  in  I09B,  and  riohiy  endowed  by  Roger, 
Duke  ot  Apulia.  The  ohureh  is  a  lar^  and  venerable 
Gothie  Btmctnre.   The  arches  which  dinde  tha  aisles  are 
wpported  by  double  piUaza  of  granite.   Among  the  moou- 
■ents  is  a  splendid  mansirienm  of  Bona  Sfona*  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland  and  Duchess  of  Bari.  who  died  here  iu 
1M7.   Iliere  is  slao  the  tomb  of  Roberto  di  Bari,  protho- 
■otary  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  who  passed  the  sentenoe 
of  dwth  on  the  unfortunate  Corradinok    The  Castle  of 
Bari  is  a  large  and  oid  structure.   The  town  itself  is  sur- 
nmnded  by  walls  and  is  old-looking,  and  the  streeta  are 
■BiRHr  and  winding;  like  all  tiia  test  of  Apulian  towns,  it 
kas  neilfan  aawon  nsreendnili.  U  cootains  19,000  inhB<- 
Utants,  mad  hss  an  appasnnee  of  bustie  and  opulenoe.  A 
■anofhelnra  peculiar  to  this  lAaee  is  that  of  ths  Ofqita  Uo- 
mUka,  a  sort  of  ine  cordial  made  of  artHnatio  herbs  and 
spina,  which  is  genetally  drunk  after  ooflae,  and  is  much 
in  leijiieat  all  over  the  kingdom.   The  monks  have  been 
long  m  the  habit  of  preparing  it.   The  port  of  Bari  is 
farmed  by  two  moles  whieb  give  it  seennty  sgaiost  the 
winds  fn>m  the  sea ;  and  though  it  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
sand,  it  is  still  the  most  frequented  of  any  in  the  province 
next  to  thai  of  Bartetta.   Ban  has  a  lyceum  at  royal  col- 
It^,  one  of  the  five  that  exist  in  the  continental  part  of  the 
kiogdom,  and  which  confer  masters'  and  baohelors'  degrees 
or  lioeoees  as  ther  are  called,  but  not  the  dootcurat  laurea, 
wfaish  is  a  privij^  of  tfaa  Univani^  <tf  Naples  only.  A 
irf  students  are  boaided  and  lodged  for  about 
sight  dneata  a  month  (U  7«;  sleilin^,  instmetun  inelnded. 
(Ksppel  Crmvcn's  Tbnr  iApos^*  «A«  Promuet  q^Me  Jtnv 
iamo/Naplea;  Serriatori,  Saggio  Sfoftifteo dalf  liaUa,^) 
BARFDIUS,  in  entomokigy,  a  genus  of  tha  «der  OoU- 
vptera,  and  family  CureuHomdee.   These  are  eyUndrioal 
fittle  beetlea  which  feed  upon  aquatio  plants.   They  are 
generally  of  a  blaek  eoloor,  and  more  or  leas  oonrad  with 
awfaiti^  down. 

BARILLA  (Spanish,  SariOai  German,  Soda,  BarUia  ; 
TnmA^  Soude,  Barille ;  Dutch,  Soda  ;  Italian,  Barriglia  ; 
Portuguese,  SoUa,  Barrilha  ;  Rusaian.  SoMonka).  MriUa 
ii  tiie  eomnaeroial  name  giren  to  the  impure  carbonate  of 
aada  imported  into  this  oonntry.  principally  from  Spain,  the 
Cuiary  Islands,  Mid  Sicily,   The  beat  Is  brought  frwn 
Alieante.  in  tho  neighboariwod  of  whioh  ^aee  it  is  prepared 
fen  two  p^ts.  the  atOtola  mtim,  or  barOla,  whanee  the 
■ama  of  toe  preparation,  and  tba  eolfsr.  Thaee  fdants  am 
iwy  ezfeeonvedy  oultiTated  in  Valencia  and  Mureia.  and 
ibe  pndoM  is  annually  exported  ftom  Alieante  to  the 
aoont  of  90,000  ewt   By  &r  the  largest  proportion  <tf  this 
^nantity  flnds  a  market  in  this  kin^om.   The  planta  are 
ndssd  from  seed  which  is  sown  at  the  eloee  of  the  year,  and 
fter  ate  usually  in  a  fit  state  to  be  gathered  in  the  mmth 
•r  September  ibllowing.   They  are  then  pluoked  up  by  the 
mu,  and  after  they  have  been  allowed  to  beoune  heated  by 
bebg  thrown  together  in  heaps,  ate  dried  in  tbe  sun  vf 
the  lame  mettuxTaa  is  used  in  England  for  making  meodow- 
W.   In  October  the  plants  sre  burned.   For  this  purpose, 
hisispliencxl  holes  are  made  in  the  earth  capable  of  eon- 
niniog  about  a  ton  anda-halfofsoda;  two  iron  bars  are 
hid  scroea  eadi  at  theee  cavities,  and  the  dried  plants, 
miad  with  straw  and  reeds,  are  placed  opm  these  suMorts. 
Us  wbi4e  in  then  set  on  fire,  when  the  aoda  whieb  the 
|hak  eontain  is  flised  and  flon  into  the  cavity  beneath 
■    farm  of  a  rsd-hot  fluid.   This  burning  is  continued 
W  the  constant  heapii^r  on  of  plants  until  the  pit  is  filled, 
1^  tbe  alkali  is  ooverad  over  with  earth  and  left  to  cool 
P>Mly,  during  ten  or  twelve  days.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
ns      is  found  to  be  of  a  hard  and  spongy  ocmsistenea ; 
■n'  Aa,  when  broken  into  fngments,  is  ready  Ua  shipment. 
Bicghef  fhe  best  quali^  is  of  a  Iduish'^rey  colour;  that 


whioh  is  made  from  other  plants,  and  which  Is  inferior,  is 
of  a  colour  approaching  to  black,  and  of  greater  spedSe 
gravity  than  barilla  made  from  the  planta  above-named. 

The  commercial  value  of  beiiUa,  as  applicable  to  the  arts, 
depends  upon  its  ]>urity ;  that  is,  upou  the  quantity  ot 
slkali  which  is  contained  in  a  given  weight  of  the  substance. 
This  proportion  is  ascertainable  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid, 
the  strength  of  which  may  be  known  by  its  specific  gravity. 
It  has  been  found  that  49  parte  by  weight  of  this  acid,  of 
the  speei&c  gmvity  l-84Sfi,  will  neutraliie  M  pute  by 
weight  of  pure  oaiWBBtat^  soda.  The  barilla  of  onnmeroe 
is  usnallT  Ibnnd  to  emtain  from  10  to  S4  par  eenl  of  its 
weight  of  pure  earhooate  of  soda:  ooeasionally  soma  is  met 
with  which  contains  ss  much  as  30  per  cent  In  its  crude 
stato  the  alkali  <rf  barilla  is  combined  with  csrbomo  acid. 
The  substanoe  likewise  contains  eommtm  salt  (chltHide  of 
sodium),  besides  several  other  foreign  ingredients. 

The  laigest  consumption  <tf  banlla  takes  place  in  the 
making  of  soap  and  glass.  When  employe  for  soap- 
making,  the  alkali  is  separated  by  solutim  in  water,  and 
then  is  rendered  caust^)  by  the  addition  of  lime,  which 
removes  the  carbonic  acid.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
necessary,  because  alkalies  will  not  combine  wiUi  oleaginous 
matter  to  form  soap,  unless  they  are  in  a  state  of  causticity. 
For  making  glass,  tbe  alkali  which  barilU  contains  is  used 
in  the  form  of  a  carbonate ;  the  earbonie  acid  is  driven  off 
by  heat  during  the  twogress  of  tbe  maanfheture.  It  is  only 
in  making  some  of  the  omnmoner  kinds  of  glass  that  barilla 
is  used  in  its  crude  form.  For  the  composition  d  ^te- 
glass,  soda  in  a  state  of  oonsidenMe  purity  ia  required; 
and,  consequently,  when  barilla  is  «itt|Moyed,  all  tin  inso- 
luble impurities  and  foreign  substances  are  first  separated 

careful  lixiviation.   For  common  green  glasa,  kelp  is 

E rally  used,  which  is  inferior  to  barilla,  as  it  contains  a 
r  proportion  of  neutral  salts  and  carbonaceous  matter, 
'arely  contains  beyond  6  or  8  per  cent  of  its  weight  of 
pure  alkalL 

Tbe  consumption  of  barilla  in  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  has  been  35!t,020  owt 
annually.  Until  US2,  it  was  subject  to  a  duty  on  impor- 
tation of  4dL  per  cwt,  which  rate  was  then  reduced  to 
6«.6(<.;  in  1831  it  wssfrirther  reduced  to 2«M>er cwt.;  and 
at  this  rate  it  now  stands  in  our  tarifll  Toe  quantities 
imported,  during  the  years  1033  and  18SI»  were  luougbt 
from  tbe  following  countries : — 


\m.  laes. 

133,J«7  0Wt.    74,537  ewt 
34.470  111,748 
19,5M  14,783 

.  i,90fl  Mas 


Spsin  and  tha  Baleaiie  Islands 
Canary  Islands 
Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands 
Other  pbHws 

Totia  188,ftS8owt.  S14.490ewt. 

(Parke's  Chtmictd  E$aaus ,-  Library  Entertaining 
KwmUdgB—Vtgetable  StiiMtanctt,  Ytt  iii.;  Treatin  a* 
<A«  ManufactuTt  of  Glati,  in  Lardner's  C^doptKha;  Oo- 
vamtMtU  Staiitticai  Tablet.) 

BARIS.  in  entomology,  a  g;«n»  of  the  order  Oalaoptmh 
and  family  Curatkomam.  Hie  apecies  of  this  genus  feed 
npim  the  dead  parts  of  tress.  One  of  the  speues,  Bari$ 
hgnariut,  feeds  upon  the  elm  tree,  both  in  the  Isrva  state 
and  that  of  tha  perfect  insect  When  the  little  beetle  is 
about  to  lay  its  eggs,  it  generally  selecta  the  interior  of  a 
hollow  tree  for  that  purpose,  and  bores  a  bole  with  its  short 
snout  in  the  dead  wood,  where  it  is  still  tolerably  sound ; 
this  b«n^  aooomplished,  it  en  tan  the  bole,  hinder  part  first, 
deposits  Its  eggs,  and  dies ;  tbe  hole  being  only  just  the 
sise  of  its  eylmdrical  body,  it  thus  forms  a  protection  for 
its  young,  by  stopping  the  bole  so  that  no  other  insect  can 
enter.  It  is  not  known  that  it  ever  attacks  any  other  wood 
hut  that  part  where  the  sap  has  ceased  to  flow,  and  conse- 
quently toe  treeean  receive  no  iiyury  from  this  little  weeviL 
BARITA  (ZoolonrX  the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  a 
genus  of  Mids  which  be  plaees  among  the  shrilwi,  but 
hieh  Vigors  considers  to  belong  to  the  nmily  of  crows. 
The  fMtowing  are  the  characters  of  BarUat  bill  hsrd, 
long,  and  strong,  convex  above,  slightly  hooked  at  the 
extremi^,  near  which  both  mandibles  are  notched ;  nostrils 
lateral,  and  longitudinal  near  tbe  base;  legs  stout;  outer 
toe  joined  to  tbe  middle  one  as  fiw  as  the  first  joint ;  inner 
toe  entirely  free ;  hind  toe  elongated ;  elaws  strong  and 
curved. 

Barita  Tibieen,  the  piping,  ^^j>g^Bcao|\i|g^,%utb 
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Wales,  where  Quoj  and  Gaimarcl,  tbe  able  naturalists 
attached  to  Freycinet's  expedition,  saw  numbers  of  them 
on  tbe  Blue  Mountains  living  gregariously  in  small  troops, 
will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  uie  genus. 


[Barita  TibMCB.] 


The  bird  brought  home  by  Freycinet  reached  France 
aTive ;  and  by  its  good-natured  and  amusing  manners 
became  a  ^eat  favourite  while  on  ship-board.  It  was  a 
skilful  mimic,  and  clucked  and  cackled  like  a  hen ;  but  its 
imitation  of  a  young  cock  was  nomplete.  It  had  been 
trained  to  whistle  airs  at  Port  Jackson,  and  some  of  these 
it  appeared  to  forget,  but  recollected  them  on  being 
prompted. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in  the 
Regent's  Park  which,  when  excited,  whistles  loud  and  clear 
the  first  notes  of  *  Over  the  water  to  Charley.' 

Caley,  on  the  authority  of  the  natives,  says,  that  the  bird 
builds  in  trees,  the  nest  consisting  of  sticks  lined  with 
grass,  and  generally  containing  three  young  ones.  It  is 
said  to  make  a  loud  whistling  noise,  perched  high  in  the 
trees,  in  the  morning,  and  not  to  be  migratory.  The  piping 
crow  is  rather  less  than  the  common  crow.  Tbe  neck 
behind,  and  a  patch  extending  over  the  shoulders  and  back, 
together  with  the  bases  of  the  wing-coverts,  are  white,  tinged 
with  bluish.  There  is  some  pure  white  about  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  tail-coverts  ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
black.  The  legs  and  claws  are  dusky,  and  the  bill  is  bluish 
at  tbe  base  and  black  at  the  extremity.  Vieillot  gives  the 
name  of  Cracticwt  to  this  genus. 

BA^RIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  the  basis  of  the  alkaline 
oxide  or  earth  barytes.  Davy  first  gained  indications  of  the 
decomposition  of  barytes  in  the  end  of  October,  1807,  and 
obtained  an  alloy  of  it  with  iron  in  March.  1S08.  The 
process  of  electrifying  mercu^,  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
was  pointed  out  to  him  by  MM.  BerzeUus  and  Fontin,  in 
May.  1808;  and  in  the  beginning  of  June,  in  the  same  year, 
he  obtained  the  metal.  To  obtain  barium,  a  quantity  of  the 
mineral  substance  called  carbonate  of  barytes  is  made  into 
a  paste  with  water,  and  placed  on  a  plate  of  platina ;  a 
cavity  is  made  in  the  paste  to  receive  a  globule  of  mercury ; 
the  mercury  is  rendered  negative,  the  platina  positive,  by 
means  of  a  Voltaic  battery  containing  about  one  hundred 
double  plates.  In  a  short  time  the  barytes  of  the  carbonate 
is  decomposed,  and  an  amalgam  of  mercury  and  barium 
formed.  This  amalgam  must  be  heated  in  a  small  bent 
glass  tube,  which  contains  no  lead,  and  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas,  or  the  vapour  of  naphtha ;  the  mercnry  being  vola- 
tilized, the  htnum  remains.  Barium  may  also  be  procured, 
without  the  aid  of  electricity,  by  passing  a  current  of  the 
vapour  of  i>otassium  over  red-hot  barytes  in  an  iron  tube. 
By  this  a  mixture  of  barium  and  oxide  of  potassium  is  ob- 
tained; from  thia  the  metal  is  to  be  extracted  by  amalga- 
mation with  mercury,  and  the  amalgam  is  to  be  decomposed 
Vy  heat  in  the  mode  already  described. 


The  properties  of  barium  are,  that  it  resembles  silver  in 
appearance ;  it  is  much  heavier  than  water,  fur  it  sinks  even 
in  sulphuric  acid,  though  surrounded  by  bubbles  of  gas:  it 
oxidizes  readily  in  water  by  decomposing  it,  with  the  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  gas ;  a  solution  of  barytes  is  thus  obtained. 
By  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  slightly  covered  with  a  crust  of 
barytes;  it  fuses  before  it  becomes  red  hot,  and  at  this, 
temperature  it  acts  upon  glass,  without  being  volatilized : 
when  exposed  to  tbe  air,  and  moderately  heated,  it  bums 
with  a  deep  red  light.  It  may  be  flattened  a  little,  so  that 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  malleable  metal.  Barium  has. 
however,  as  yet  been  obtained  only  in  small  quantities,  ap. 
consequently  its  properties  aro  but  imperfectly  known. 

Oxygen  and  barium  combine  to  form  two  compounds, 
viz.,  the  protoxide  usually  called  barylet  or  baryta,  and 
the  peroxide  of  bmum.  The  first  of  these  oxides  (barytes) 
occurs  largely  in  nature,  and  was  discovered  in  the  year  1 774 
by  Scheele  ;  its  name  is  derived  from  /3apAc  {baryt),  heavy, 
mrytes  is  met  with  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  forming 
heavy  ipar  or  eawk,  termed  chemically  sulphate  of  barytes, 
and  with  carbonic  acid,  constituting  the  mineral  termed 
witherite,  or  carbonate  of  barytes ;  it  may  be  procured  by  de- 
composing either  of  these  native  compounds.  The  simplest 
mode,  when  it  is  wanted  free  from  water,  is  to  convert  the 
carbonate  into  nitrate  of  barytes,  and  this  when  strongly 
heated  in  an  earthen  crucible  is  decomposed,  and  the  nitric 
acid  being  expelled,  the  baxj'tes  remaining  has  the  following 
properties  :—  It  is  of  greyish  white  colour ;  when  moistened 
with  water  it  becomes  veiy  hot,  and  in  a  short  time  falls  into 
a  fine  white  powder  ;  if  more  water  is  added,  it  becomes  a 
crystalline  and  very  hard  mass.  The  specific  gravity  of 
barytes  is  about  4.0;  it  is  extremely  poisonous,  has  an 
luirid,  alkaline,  caustic  taste,  and  requires  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  fuse  it. 

Barytes,  or  the  protoxide  of  barium,  is  composed  of,  ac- 
cording to      .       .       .       Berzelius.  Thomson. 
1  equivalent  oxygen  .   .   8  8 
I       do.      barium        68.66  68 


equivalent  ....  76.66  76 
Barytet  and  water  combine  and  form  at  least  two  oom- 
pounds :  the  first,  hydrate,  appears  to  be  procured  when  a 
small  quantity  of  water  is  poured  upon  barytes,  and  during 
their  action,  as  has  been  already  stated,  much  beat  ia 
evolved,  and  the  barytes  becomes  a  white  powder ;  this  pro- 
bably contains  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  is  fusible  at  a  red 
beat,  but  does  not  part  with  its  water  even  when  heated  to 
whiteness. 

According  to  Davy,  20  parts  of  water  at  60°  dissolve  one 
part  of  barytes :  tbe  solution  is  called  barytes  toater,  and 
IS  frequently  used  as  a  chemical  re-agent,  especially  in  de- 
termining the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  in  gaseous  mix- 
tures ;  with  this  barytes  forms  an  insoluble  carbonate,  and 
both  barytes  and  baiytea  water  speedily  acquire  carbonic 
acid  by  exposure  to  the  air.  Barytes  water  acts  strongly 
as  an  alkali,  converting  vegetable  yellows  to  brown,  and 
reds  to  green,  and  saturating  acids.  Water  at  212°  dissolves, 
by  Davy's  experiments,  half  its  weight  of  barytes,  of  which 
a  considerable  portion  separates  in  the  state  of  crystals  u 
tbe  solution  coms  ;  these  crystals  contain  ten  equivalents 
of  water. 

Peroxide  of  barium  is  prepared  by  heating  haiytes  to  low 
redness  in  a  platina  crucible,  gradually  adding  to  it  about 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  this  yields 
oxygen  to  the  barytes,  or  protoxide  of  barium,  which  thus 
becomes  peroxide,  but  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium, 
which  may  be  dissolved  by  cold  water,  while  the  peroxide 
of  barium  remains  undissolved,  combined  with  water:  it 
may  also  he  prepared  by  passing  oxygen  gas  over  barytes 
heated  to  redness.  It  is  compcMed  of  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  barium.  It  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  and  is  used  only  in  preparing  the  peroxide  of 
hydrogen. 

Neither  azote  nor  hydrogen  unites  with  barium. 

Chlorine  and  barium  combine  to  form  one  chloride,  con- 
sisting of,  according  to  ,       ,    BerzeUus.  Thomson. 
1  equivalent  of  chlorine    .   35-47  36 
1        do.        barium    .   68*66  68 

equivalent      .    .    .    .  104'13  104 
The  best  mode  of  preparing  chloride  of  borium  is  to  dissolve 
carbonate  of  barytes  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  tbe  solution 
so  as  to  obtain  oiystaLs,  and  than  to  decompose  them  at  a 
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nd  beat;  hy  thia  the  oxygen  of  the  buTtes  uid  tbe  hrdro- 
gen  of  the  moriatio  acid  an  expelled,  and  chloride  of 
Mrium  remains,  in  the  state  of  a  colourless  dense  salt, 
vhich  is  soluble  in  water,  but  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in  alcohol. 
When  tbe  aqueous  solution  is  eriporated,  crystals  are  ob- 
tained, vhicfa  contain  water,  and  which  ar6  probably  muri- 
ate of  barytes.  Chloride  of  barium  is  much  UMd  in  solution 
•s  a  dieniical  re-agent. 

Sm^iluir  and  barium  combine,  and  probably  in  several 
pnpivtiona,  but  these  sulphurets  have  not  been  sufficiently 
exanuned.  According  to  Berxdius  they  may  be  obtained  in 
anml  modes :  first,  by  beatiiig  barytes  in  a  glass  tube  to 
rcdnesi,  and  passing  over  it  a  current  of  sul^uretted  hy- 
dngen  gaa,  until  vapour  of  water  ceaKes  to  be  formed ; 
■acondly.  by  heating  together  to  redne»s  a  mixture  of 
barytas  and  sulphur;  thirdly,  by  heating  together  finely- 
powdered  sulphate  of  barj'tes  and  powdered  charRoal  in  a 
covered  crucible ;  in  this  case  the  charcoal  takes  oxygen 
both  from  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  barytes,and  sulphuret 
of  barium  remains,  which  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  transparent 
crystals ;  these  crystals  are  sulphuret  of  barium  containing 
water.  This  last  is  the  best  ana  easiest  method  of  procuring 
sulphuret  of  barium  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  employed  for  the 
puipose  of  forming  the  salts  of  barytes,  as  the  muriate,  ni- 
tn^  &C.  The  acids  precipitate  sulphur,  and  combine 
with  the  bsriam,  eonverted  to  barytes  by  decomposing 
water,  and  combining  with  its  oxygen ;  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gam  is  evoIv«d  during  ihe  action  of  the  acids.  Sulphu- 
ret of  barium  is  probably  composed  of  one  equivalent  of 
Bsch  of  its  elements. 

Photphorua  and  barium  combine  to  form  the  phosphuret, 
by  heating  barytes  to  redness  in  a  glass  matrass  with  a  long 
iKck,  anddirowing  phosphorus  upon  it.  There  are  formed 
both  phosptmle  of  barytes  and  phosphuret  of  barium ;  the 
mass  fuses,  and  on  cooling  has  a  brown  colour  and  a  metal- 
lic lustre:  wbon  too  strongly  heated  the  phosphuret  of 
barium  is  decomposed,  phosphniis  is  volatilised,  and  barytes 
remains.  Phosphuret  of  barium  decomposes  in  water ;  pnoa- 
phuretted  b^rdrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  hypopfaospbite  of 
Darytes  remains  in  solution. 

lodme  amd  barivm  unite  and  form  the  iodide  of  Uiis 
vetal ;  it  may  be  prepared  by  acting  upon  barytes  with  hy- 
driodie  acid,  and  evapMating  tbe  solutimi  obtained :  it  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  eryatallixes  in  aoicular  crystals, 
which  deliqaeaee  sH^hUy  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Bromine  cmd  bartum,  when  oombined,  form  the  bromide : 
it  may  be  obtained  by  bmling  excess  moist  carbonate  of 
Wytes  in  a  solution  of  protobromide  of  iron  ;  the  filtered 
soiotioii  is  to  be  evapwated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  made 
Kd  bot ;  by  dissolving  this  in  water  and  by  careful  evapo- 
Btiott,  colourless  rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are 
stable  in  aloohol. 

PburiM  and  barium  may  be  made  to  combine  by  digest- 
inS  fresh  precipitated  and  moist  carbonate  of  barytes  in 
moric  acid  ;  the  carbonate  is  decomposed,  and  the  tluoride 
of  faaiiinn  is  formed,  and  separates  m  the  state  of  a  white 
povder.  TIds  may  be  heated  to  redness  without  de«>m- 
losiBg,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  watn :  &e  solution  by  eva^ 
foratiDa  yields  erystalline  grains,  which  are  really  dis- 
■Ived  by  mnriatic  and  nitrio  acids. 

Having  described  the  principal  binary  compounds  of  ba- 
nnu,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  mwe  useful  of  the  numerous 
■hs  formed  by  combining  the  protoxide  of  barium  (barytes) 
^  different  acids.  The  ralowing  are  the  only  barytic 
Hits  which  are  extensively  employed. 

Jedate  of  banfiet.  This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
■oniog  either  barytes  or  tbe  carbonate  in  acetic  aoul,  or 
^ceoB^osin^  the  solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  wttlk  it. 
B;  eiaporatton  crystals  of  acetate  of  barytes  are  obtained  in 
■leader  prisms,  resembling  those  of  acetate  of  lead ;  these 
nyitals  effloresce  by  exposure  to  the  air;  they  dissolve  in 
1*73  pert  of  eold  water,  and  in  1*03  of  boiling  water;  100 
fMiof  eold  alcohol  dissdve  one  pert  (tf  these  crystals,  and 
boiling,  (Mie  part  and  a  half  This  salt  is  oomposed 
^ataily  of 

I  equivalent  of  acetic  acid  .  51 
1        do.  barytev        .  76 

3       do.         water  .  27 
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AsMs  of  ibia  salt  iaialine  and  hitter:  it  ii  deeomposed 


by  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates,  and  byoarbcmatB 

of  ammonia ;  it  is  also  decomposed  by  sulphutic  acid,  and 
the  sulphates  which  precipitate  sulphate  m  barjrtes. 

According  to  Mitacherlich,  when  this  salt  crystallizes  at 
the  temperature  of  5SP  Fahrenheit,  it  contains  only  6  ■  6  pet 
cent  of  water ;  but  when  below  this  temperature  it  contains 
as  above  sUted,  about  17'S  percent,  of  water  of  crystal 
lization. 

Carbonate  of  barytei.  This  substance  occurs  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  as  a  mineral  product,  and  is  by  mineralo- 
^sts  sometimes  called  vritherite.  It  is  a  dense  substance, 
its  spedfle  gravity  being  about  4-331;  it  is  sometimes 
translucent  and  nearly  edourless,  but  is  often  opaque.  Il 
sometimes  ooonrs  eryataOiied,  and  die  primary  form  is  s 
right  rhombic  prism,  but  it  naually  has  tiw  form  of  a  six- 
sided  prism. 

Carbonate  of  barytes  is  so  nearly  insoluble  in  water  as  to 
require  about  4300  times  iu  weight  at  60%  and  2300  at 
212°  for  solution ;  and  it  is  entirely  insoluble  in  water  con- 
taining any  salt  in  solution.  It  is  poisonous,  and  suffers  no 
change  by  exposure  to  tbe  air ;  when  strongly  heated  with 
charcoal  it  is  decomposed,  and  on  the  addition  of  watw  a 
solution  of  barytes  is  obtained.  It  oonsists,  aooording  to 
Dr.  Thomson,  of 


1  equivalent  of  carbonic  aeid 
1      do.         barytes  . 


22 
76 

98 


It  is  used  fat  the  purpose  of  dissi^ving  in  various  aeidi 
to  procure  barytic  salts,  and,  when  beitod  with  ehareoal, 
also  for  preparing  barytes,  especially  when  it  is  wanted 
merely  in  solution  in  water.  Biearfaonate  and  lesquicai^ 
bonate  of  twytes  may  he  fiHrnad,  but  Oiqr  are  unimportant 
compounds. 

Muriate  t^f  Aary/w.— This  salt  may  be  procured  by  sa- 
turating the  acid  with  barytes,  or  more  economically  by  de- 
composing the  sulphuret  of  barium  or  carbonate  of  barytes 
with  the  acid.  Tm  solution,  when  pure,  is  colourless,  and 
by  evsvwation  yields  rbombie  erystau  of  muriate,  oomposed 
ofneany 


1  equivalent  of  muriatic  acid 
1      do.  barytes 
1      do.  water 


37 
76 
9 

122 


These  crystals  dissolve  in  five  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and 
in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  vater.  They  are  not  al- 
tered by  exposure  to  uie  air.  when  exposed  to  a  red  beat, 
122  parts  of  the  crystals  yield  18  parts  of  water,  and  104 
parts  of  chloride  of  barium  remain. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  same  substances  as  pro- 
duce this  effect  upon  the  acetate.  It  is  used  as  a  ehenucal 
re- agent. 

Nitrate  of  barytet  is  readily  procured  by  adding  nitric 
acid  either  to  barytes,  its  carbonate,  or  to  the  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  barium.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and  by 
evaporation  yields  crystals,  the  form  of  which  is  the  regular 
octahedron. 

This  salt  requires  12  times  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for 
solution,  and  between  3  and  4  times  Us  weight  at  212°.  It 
is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  but  when  strongly 
heated  it  is,  as  already  noticed,  decomposed,  and  baiytes 
remains  in  a  pure  state.  This  salt  consists  of,  according 
to  Dr.  Thomson, 


1  equivalent  <tf  aeid 
1      do.  barytas 


54 
76 

130 


The  crystals  contain  no  water. 

Sulphate  barytet. — ^This  compound  occurs  largely  in 
many  parts  of  the  earth,  eqiecially  m  the  lead  mines  of  the 
nwth  of  England :  it  occurs  both  amwphous  and  eryatal- 
lized.  In  tbe  fonnw  state  it  is  sometimes  colourless  and 
transparent,  and  frequently  opaque.  The  crystals  are  often 
very  large,  and  the  primary  form,  subject  to  many  varieties, 
is  a  rhombic  prism.  It  is  extremely  hwvy,  its  specific 
gmvity  being  about  4-7.  It  is  unaltetabto  in  ^  aur,  in- 
sipid, and  insoluble  in  water ;  indeed,  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  tbe  only  fluid  which  dissolves  it  in  any  notab^  quantity, 
and  from  this  it  is  pcec^itated  by  water.  It  is  oompa»u(> 
of,  veiy  nearly, 
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1  aqninloit  of  ■ulphniic  uid 
1  do.  buytes 


40 
76 

116 


The  natiTe  crystals  eontaia  no  water. 

Heat  produces  do  decomposition  in  sulphate  of  harytea ; 
but,  as  already  noticed,  when  heated  with  charcoaU  it  ia 
ooDTerted  into  sulphuiet  bariniii.  When  boiled  alw  in 
a  aolntion  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  portion  it  ia  oou- 
vartad  into  oazbonate  of  barytea;  but  the  deoompoaition 
takes  i^oe  only  to  a  limited  extent 

Sulphate  of  barytea  is  formed  whenever  a  soluble  sulphate 
is  added  to  a  KAutum  either  of  barytea  or  any  salt  of  bai7tes. 
It  ia  on  aooount  of  the  extreme  insolubility  of  this  salt  that 
it  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  all  sulphates,  are  used  as  tests  of 
each  other's  presenca 

When  sulphate  of  barytea  is  only  moderatdy  heated  with 
carbonaceous  matter,  a  solar  phosphorus  is  rormed,  which 
ia  called  the  Botognim  Phoaphonu,   [See  Phosphorus.] 

BARJOLS.  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Var, 
013  miles  S.S.E.  of  Paris,  in  43°  34'  N.  lat..  6*'  0'  E. 
long.  It  U  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Argens,  of  which  river  the  western  part  of 
the  department  forms  the  baun.  The  time  of  the  fuun- 
dation  of  this  town  is  uncertun.  In  1060  U  belonged  to 
Rimbauld  or  Raimbault,  Archbishop  of  Aries,  who  bestowed 
the  town  on  the  cbun^  of  Notre  Dame  de  rfispinar, 
wliioh  he  founded  here  in  1060.  The  then  reining  pope, 
Alexander  II.,  exempted  this  church  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bishop  of  Frejus,  in  consideration  of  an  annual  tri- 
bute to  the  papal  see ;  but  the  Bishop  of  Frejus  resisted  this 
exemption,  and  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  the  church, 
on  certain  conditions,  under  his  superintendence.  This 
church  was  collegiate:  among  other  relics,  it  contained 
the  body  of  St.  Marcel,  Bishop  of  Die;  but  the  Calvinists 
having  in  1562  become  masters  of  the  town,  burnt  this 
relic,  and  the  townsmen  were  only  able  to  preserve  one  of 
tha  ftngm.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were  at  BaHols 
a  convent  of  monks  of  the  order  of  St.  Augtutin,  and  a 
nunnery  of  Ursulines.  The  trade  carried  on  ia  obiefty  in 
oil,  wine,  taradies,  paper,  leatha,  and  silk.  I«eather  is 
manuftotured  in  considerable  quantity ;  the  Dietionnairg 
IMvtrui  dt  la  Rvnce  (Paris,  1804)  assigns  to  the  town 
sixteen  tan-yards.  The  manufactures  of  paper.  sQk-twist, 
earthenware,  and  white  wax,  are  less  importanL  The 
population  in  1832  was  3512-  In  the  IHctionnairt  des 
Gaitles  it  is  mentioned  that  three  considerable  foils  were 
held  yearly. 

In  the  subterranean  sacristy  of  one  of  the  former  con- 
vents of  this  place  (called  the  Convent  of  the  Carmelites — 
but  we  have  no  account  of  that  order  having  a  house  here) 
are  some  remarkable  congelations,  in  which  the  spectators 
imagine  they  can  recognize  the  figures  of  animals  and 
fruits.  Some  subterraneous  caverns  also  offer  remarkable 
specimens  of  stalactites.  From  these  caverns  sand  suited 
ftrglass  works  is  procured. 

The  country  round  is  very  del^btf^iL  There  is  a  silver 
mine  near  the  town,  but  wMther  it  is  now  worked  does  not 
appear  from  our  authorities.  (Expillv,  DieHonnaire  des 
Qmlet,  &C. ;  IHetionnaire  Uhivertd  de  la  France,  &c.) 

BARK,  in  vegetable  physiology,  is  the  external  coating 
of  the  stem  and  oranehes  of  plant^  ensheathing  the  woo£ 
In  woody  Exogens  it  separates  spontaneously  from  Uie 
wood  in  spring  and  summer,  and  in  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  same  class  it  may  be  easily  removed  with  a  little  care ; 
but  in  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  is  so  continuous  with  the 
central  part  of  the  stem,  that  it  can  never  be  divided  except 
by  violence,  and  by  lacerating  the  tissue  which  lies  immedi- 
ately below  it.  This  difference  arises  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plants  of  these  three  great  natural  classes  re- 
apeotivalk  grow.  Bx^|»ns  add  annually  new  mattw  to  die 
inside  of  tbdr  bark  ud  the  outside  «  ttieir  wood,  whieh 
rradera  it  neoeaiaiy  that  a  spontaneooa  aepantion  of  wood 
and  bark  abould  take  plaee  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
newly  generated  substance ;  but  Endogens,  which  grow  by 
addiuon  to  their  centre,  and  Acrogens,  by  elongation  of 
dieir  poin^  require  no  such  sepaiatioo.  fSee  Exookhs  and 
Xnooosns  ;  and  for  Acrogens,  a  word  of  verr  recent  in- 
vention, see  the  article  Botaity.] 

Bark  may  be  considered  to  originate  thus : — When  a  plant 
s  in  tiie  state  of  embryo,  that  part  which  fln^y  devwopes 
nto  a  stem  and  root,  or,  as  botanists  say,  into  the  axis  of 
towth»  ia  sometfung  like  two  ewes  applied  to  ea<A  othw 


by  their  basea,  but  it  will  simplify  our  ideas  if  we  eoniider  it 
as  a  cylinder.  In  a  dmnant  state  it  consists  of  nothing  bat 
cellular  substance ;  but  in  Exogens,  as  soon  as  the  cotyle- 
dons, or  seed-leaves,  are  roused  into  growth,  woody  matter 
is  generated  in  the  form  of  a  number  of  little  bundlu,  which 
ate  anaagad  inadrole  (aa)abonthalf  wajrfrom  thacentie 


to  the  oiroumferenee.  thus  forming  a  sort  of  hoDow  cylinder 
within  the  first   The  <^lindw  so  commenced  cuts  off  the 
cellular  substance  into  two  parts:  one  central  (fi),  which 
finally  becomes  pith,  and  the  other  external  (c),  which  be- 
comes bark;  the  two  maintaining  their  connexion  by  nwant 
of  the  passages  (dd)  between  the  woody  bundles  ifldi. 
These  passages  ultimately  become  the  medullary  prooeiaes. 
The  direction  thus  given  in  the  beginning  to  the  several 
parts  in  the  interior  of  an  Exogenous  stem  is  never  after- 
wards departed  from ;  but  all  uie  additions  which  are  sub- 
sequently made  are  moulded,  aa  it  were,  upon  this  original 
form.  The  woody  bundles  (a  a)  increase  in  size  by  growing 
outwards,  and  consequently  the  medullary  processes  are  ex- 
tended ;  the  bark  continues  to  grow  and  give  wajr  to  the 
pressure  of  the  wood  from  within,  till  at  last  a  year's  mcrease 
nas  been  aocomptibhed.   TJp  to  this  time  no  separatioo  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark  has  taken  place;  but  in  a 
second  year,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  matter  to  be 
added  to  the  outside  of  the  wood  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
bark  (at  dd'Utk  spontaneous  separation  of  the  two  takea 
place  over  tlw  wljole  surface  of  the  wood,  the  maduUaiy 
processea  scdtening,  atretdiing.  and  growing  extemaUy,  in 
order  to  admit  tx  aueh  a  separation.  But  Endogens  and 
Acrogens  alwaya  retain  their  bark  in  ttie  same  connexioD 
with  the  wood  as  it  is  in  Exogens  at  the  end  of  tha  first  year, 
there  being  no  necessity  for  a  separation  between  the  two  in 
orda  to  admit  of  subsequent  growth. 

In  its  anatomical  structure  bark  consistB  of  a  mass  off 
cellular  tissue  pierced  hmgitudinally  by  woody  matter,  which 
is  composed  entirely  of  woody  tubes  without  any  trace  of 
vessels,  but  which  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  long  fiatular 
cavities,  in  which  resinous,  or  milky,  or  juicy,  or  other  seere- 
tions  are  lod^d.    [See  Vascular  Tissub.]   The  only 
known  exceptions  to  the  rule,  that  vessels  are  never  found 
in  bark,  occurs  in  Nepenthes,  where  they  have  been  diaeo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Ijndley.   Their  constant  absence  from  this 
part  seems  to  be  axplained     the  nature  of  their  flmetkitw. 
For  if.  as  there  is  the  best  reaaon  to  believe,  they  ara  in  one 
state  required  to  ftumish  a  constant  supply  of  oxygen  to  tho 
newly  forming  organs,  or,  in  another  steta^  their  offioa  is  to 
convey  fluid  with  great  rapidity  to  the  growing  leaves,  they 
would  in  either  state  be  useless  in  the  bark,  which,  as  will 
be  presently  shown,  is  not  the  channel  through  which  tha 
organizing  principles  are  conv^ed,  but  iner»y  a  paaai^« 
for  the  return  of  matter  after  ita  oi^anizing  eflfeets  hawc 
been  accomplished. 

In  the  first  year  its  existence  bark  is  a  cylindw.  th< 
woody  matter  of  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  week 
itself.  In  Endogens  and  Acrogens  it  undergoes  no  materia 
increase  or  alteration  subsequently,  unless  it  be  that  thi 
parts  are  increased  in  quantity  without  shifting  tlimr  po*a 
tkm.  But  in  Kxogens,  in  consequence  of  their  wood  heini 
annually  augmented  by  external  additions,  aa  before  stated 
the  ban  niMergoes  annual  ehangas.  Corrasponding  wit] 
the  annual  additions  to  the  wooa  are  annual  additi<ms  ft 
the  inude  of  the  bark,  comdsting  of  a  eellular  layer  ovm 
spreading  the  whole  of  the  ins^  and  then  a  layer  c 
woody  matter,  which  answers  to  the  spaces  of  wood  include 
between  the  medullary  processes.  These  annual  additioxfc: 
which  are  called  the  Ixber  (whence  books,  which  were  writte 
upon  such  layers  properly  pre^Mired,  were  called  Ubriy,  mu 
therefore  beexaetly  tbe  same  m  number  aa  the  annual  layea 
of  wood,  and  would  be  arranged  with  equal  regularity  if  tl 
bark  ware  not  aifooC^i^f^^  ^sf^rHn^f^    But  i 
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oxiMpffliee  of  the  wood'i  perpetuil  inereue  in  diuneter, 
thm  u  aa  ineessant  lateral  strain  upon  the  liber,  so  that 
ifter  the  first  year  there  is  little  trace  of  regularity  to  be 
ditecneied  in  the  stroeture  of  the  bark.  It  soon  becomes  a 
mere  toofiued  mass  of  woody  tubes  and  cellular  tissue,  in 
which  alt  trace  of  annual  concentric  formation  has  dtsap- 
{Mued.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  originally  ffeverated 
3,  bovmr,  amid  to  be  detected  in  nme  pUnts,  by  t£e  ftdlity 
with  whidi  the  bark  will  peel  into  laynr  aftwr  layer ;  bnt  tt 
mr/  lie  doubted  whether  this  phenomenon  ia  not  more  em- 
Mlid  with  the  original  arrangement  6i  ttw  nltimMe  veii- 
dn  of  the  berk  than  with  the  annual  ftmnations.  These 
hma  are  awnetimea  so  nnmerona,  that  aa  many  as  190 
m  been  separated  on  a  single  tree. 

When  young,  the  bark  is  overspread  with  a  thtn  trans- 
pire&t  Bkin,  which  may  be  pulled  off,  and  which  allows  the 
gnen  matter  with  which  its  cells  are  at  that  time  filled  to 
bie  seen  through  it  [see  Cuticlb]  ;  but  this  is  soon  ruptured 
by  the  expansion  of  the  bark,  andia  never  renewed.  The 
green  matter,  also,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  brown, 
and  lows  its  vitality ;  so  that  the  bark  of  an  exogenous  tree 
raouits,  after  a  year  or  two,  of  living  matter  in  the  inside, 
end  of  dead  matter  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  perpetual 
tudeney  to  throw  the  dead  part  off,  which  is  evinced  either 
by  rending  into  perpendicular  fissures,  such  as  are  seen 
apon  old  trunks,  or  by  peeling  away  layer  after  layer,  as  in 
ba  bfach-tree.  or  by  the  rejection  of  irregular  pwea  of  in- 
(oDHderabto  lixe.  aa  in  the  plane-tree.  The  eoik  of  eom- 
meree  is  the  dead  part  of  the  bark  of  the  cork-ttee,  which  is 
mdity  separated  from  the  living  portiqn  at  the  Ume  when 
the  latter  adheres  firmly  to  the  wood. 

That  the  bark  of  Exogens  is  thna  continually  perishing 
externally  and  renewing  internally,  is  proved  by  a  very 
simple  experiment.  Let  a  name  be  cut  upon  the  bark  of  a 
lapidly  growing  tree ;  in  a  few  years  the  letters  will  have 
^ppokred.  Or  let  a  nail  be  driven  into  the  bark ;  in  time 
its  bead  will  be  distinct  from  the  substance  in  which  it  was 
onginaJty  buied,  the  upper  part  will  next  become  visible, 
ana  ia  course  of  time  the  nail  will  be  entirely  thrown  off. 
lo  Eodogens  the  only  alteration  which  takes  place  in  the 
ftwn  the  period  of  its  first  formation,  conaista  in  its  be* 
taaaag  nan  flbtoua,  and  losing  Us  green  colour.  In  Auih 
|u»  it  beeomea  simply  harder. 

Ihe  baik  is  always  of  considerable  thiekueu  in  proportion 
tofte  wood,  especially  in  younger  branchea,  and  tt  contains 
a  exisderable  quantity  of  air  in  the  cavities  of  ils  cells. 
These  two  circumstances  render  it  well  adapted  for  one  of 
it!  faoctions,  namely,  that  of  protecting  ita  newly-formed 
*<»d  and  its  own  liM9-  from  the  effect  m  changes  in  tempe- 
'^tare.  This  is  more  amply  provided  for  in  trees  of  cold 
finales  than  in  those  of  hot  ones.  For  example,  the  bark 
of  the  Douglas  fir,  which  bears  the  utmost  inclemency  of 
old  00  the  north-irest  coast  of  America,  is  a  foot  or  fifteen 
o^a  thick ;  and  in  the  lurches,  which  are  amcmg  the  most 
My  of  northern  trees,  it  is  the  <]uantity  of  air  which  lies 
■■ng  the  tissue  that  gives  to  their  bark  the  white  appear- 
>Dee  nr  which  it  is  remarlLable,  and  that,  from  its  buoyancy* 
^deis  it  particularly  well-adapted  for  tiie  sides  of  canoes. 

Aoolher  of  ita  offices  is,  to  act  as  the  channel  tfarong^i 
4di  the  fluids  that  are  elaborated  in  the  leaves  descend 
^nxix  the  roots,  and  reach  the  heart  of  the  stem.  Con- 
■Kbd  as  it  is  widi  the  medullary  rays  by  myriads  of  points 
•er  its  whole  internal  face,  it  ia  admirably  adapted  for  keep- 
op  a  communication  between  the  centre  and  the  cir- 
''■nfereoce  of  a  tree.   The  woody  tubes  of  its  liber  furnish 
■Rady  mode  of  descent  for  those  fluid  substances,  such  as 
Son,  which  are  not  intended  to  be  stoVed  up  in  the  heart- 
*nd;  while  its  cellular  matter  serves  for  the  gradual  perco- 
dovDwards  of  those  other  secretions  which  are  in- 
teided  to  pass  into  the  medullary  proceaaes ;  and  the  loose- 
^  of  its  texture  readily  admits  ai  the  formation  of  the 
"Kilar  cy«ts  called  vata  propria  by  botanists,  in  which 
*ttcr  like  resin  may  be  stored  up.   Dutrochet,  indeed,  has 
'*nid  that  bark  also  acts  as  a  conveyanoe  fw  fluids  up- 
^k;  bat  if  this  happens  at  all  it  must  be  in  a  very  sUgnt 
tr  in  cases  where  baric  sots  as  a  univetial  lea(  ot 
nentioD  will  he  made  presenfly. 
"BtlMik  is  really  the  channel  for  the  descending  sap  is 
"^isentained  at  the  time  when  trees  are  growing,  by 
nt  a  riuK  ^  'bvk.  clean  down  to  the  wood,  when 
^<Vitffinid  VOTbe  seen  to  form  iipon  the  UTOSr  lip  of  the 
^a^4ils  ibB  lower  will  mmain  dry :  w  the  same  expe- 
ba  ma4s  bjr  ^iiV  *  vi>M  of  ewd  tight^  ibouhI 


a  branch,  when  the  part  above  the  Hgatnre  wiQ  be  iwdled 

by  the  descending  matter  which  eoUects  there,  whUe  the  part 
below  the  ligature  will  undergo  no  alteration. 

Such  being  the  function  of  the  bark,  we  are  able  to  nnder- 
stand  why  trees  do  not  immediately  perish  when  lai^e  pieces 
of  their  bark  are  torn  off  all  round  toeir  trunk,  and  why  they 
can  even  exist  some  months  after  having  been  barked  hy 
the  tanner.  The  wood  earries  up  the  nutritive  finiu 
whethw  the  bark  is  present  or  not,  and  it  is  extmnely  pro- 
bable, that  when  the  nark  is  destroyed  ttie  external  portion 
of  the  wood  has  its  ftmetions  altereo,  and  may  act  as  ft  tem- 
porary conveyanoe  for  the  returning  sap ;  but  when  wounds 
are  very  Urge  diis  cannot  happen  for  an^  great  length  of 
time,  because  a  renovation  of  the  wood,whicb,  when  young, 
ia  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  cannot  take 
place  in  me  absence  of  bark,  its  natural  guardian.  When 
wounds  are  inconsiderable,  the  upper  lip  of  the  bark  gradu- 
allv  grows  downwards  till  it  meets  the  lower  lip,  where  an 
adhesion  takes  place,  and  the  wound  heals  over ;  or,  in  some 
cases,  the  mouths  of  the  medullarv  processes,  which  am 
laid  bare  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  will  form  granulations 
which  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound, 
and  so  repair  the  loss  of  the  bark  itself;  or,  finally,  if  the 
communication  between  the  upper  and  lower  lip  is  not  wholly 
cut  off,  a  lateral  trantfhsion  of  the  descending  sap  will  take 
place,  and  the  whole  of  the  returning  current  will  be  gradu- 
ally dimlad  to  the  channel  of  communication  which  then 
remains ;  but  if  none  of  the  above  circumstances  take  place, 
a  plant  must  eventually  die  from  the  loss  of  its  bark.  This 
at  least  ia  unquestionably  the  case  with  Sxogena :  whether 
or  not  the  destruction  of  the  cortical  integument  of  Endogms 
is  equally  important  is  not  so  certain ;  possibly  it  is  not.  for 
it  is  probable  that  in  those  plants  the  bark  acts  merely  as  a 
protecting  organ,  and  that  it  has  little  og  nothing  to  do  with 
the  march  of  the  fluids. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  baik  has  another  and  a 
different  function  to  perform,  as  in  what  are  called  succulent 
plants,  which  have  no  leaves  except  rudimentary  organs, 
that  perish  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  generated :  such  ara 
ttapeliat  and  cacti.  In  these  sulyects  the  bark  undoubtedly 
perfornu  the  fttnction  of  the  leaves  themselves  [see  Leaf]  ; 
and  in  this  case  it  is  presumed  that  if  there  is  any  trans- 
mission of  elaborated  fluid  towards  the  roots,  it  must  take 

£taoe  by  means  of  some  especial  contrivance,  of  which  wa 
ave  no  predae  knowledge. 

It  ia  in  consequence  of  the  bark  being  both  the  channel 
through  which  the  elaborated  aap  descends,  and  the  re- 
pository in  which  it  is  partly  stored  up.  that  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  so  much  larger  proportion  of  the  chemical  prin- 
ciples of  a  plant  than  any  other  otgan.  It  is  in  bark  that 
we  find  the  essential  principles  of  toe  oak,  the  larch,  and 
other  treea  used  by  tanners;  and  of  the  cinnamon,  the 
cinchona,  and  other  aromatic  or  febriiUgal  species ;  and  that 
we  procure,  by  wounding  it,  such  matters  aa  reain  and  gum, 
which  readily  flow  ftom  incisions  made  in  it  As  all  such 
secretions  are  formed  by  the  leaves,  and  become  solidified 
by  a  loss  of  water  in  consequence  of  evapuration,  it  would 
follow  that  the  proper  time  for  collecting  them  is  at  the 
period  when  the  leaves  have  jpecformed  ueir  office  for  the 
year,  and  all  aupo^uity  of  moisture  has  been  parted  with : 
this  period  ia  winter,  or  the  season  of  torpor.  But  as  at 
that  time  the  liber  adheres  ftrmly  to  the  wood,  the  spring  is 
more  firequently  chosen  for  barking ;  and  theory  would  say, 
that  the  profwr  time  is  just  at  the  moment  when  the  sap  b^;ins 
to  be  in  motion,  and  the  Uber  and  sap  to  separate,  and  befora 
the  secretions  have  been  diluted  or  dissolved  by  the  ascent  of 
fluid  frcqn  the  earth.  But  this  will  obviously  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  substance  which  is  sought  for :  for  example,  the 
greatest  ^lautitv  of  tannin  is  founa  in  the  youngest  liber ; 
therefore,  bark  fw  tanners'  purposes  should  be  stripped  just 
befora  it  begins  to  adhere  to  tne  wood  after  the  leave=^.  are  uiUy 
formed,  and  when  they  are  in  full  action ;  because  at  that 
time  the  whole  iA  the  uber  whi^  ia  formed  during  the  year 
is  developed,  and  fov  ehemioal  changes  have  begun  to  take 

Cs  in  ita  constituent  parts.  Tkrpenthi^  again,  will  only 
in  the  atunmw;  and  therefore  that  which  is  to  ba 
obtained  by  a  ^[lontaneotts  anisiion  must  be  lought  for  at 
that  season. 

Independently  of  its  chemioa*  properties,  bark  is  of  great 
occasional  importance  for  ita  organic  product*  The  woody 
tubes  of  the  libw  are  oflw  so  tough  aa  to  be  fit  for  o(»dage ; 
and  ropes  have  been  manufisetured  from  that  of  the  willow, 
tha  limMha  eoow  nnt,  tfaa  Miiacm  UHmrn,  and  wtny 
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other  plants.  The  liber  of  the  lime-tree,  the  biead-&uit- 
trae,  end  tiie  paper  mulberry  is  torn  into  slips  and  manu- 
ftetorad  into  useml  mats  ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  two  latter, 
is  macerated  and  beaten  in  water  till  it  becomes  thin  enough 
to  be  used  as  linen.  A  most  elegant  preparation  of  Uie 
liber  is  obtained  from  the  Uue-bark  tree  of  Jamaica,  a  kind 
of  spurge-laurel  (Daphne)  :  in  that  plant  it  is  very  white, 
separates  freely  into  a  great  number  of  layers,  and  may  be 
easily  converted  into  a  substanne  very  much  resembling  lace. 
This  is  ^ected  simply  b^  pulling  the  liber  sideways,  when 
its  woody  tubes  s^arate  mto  a  ddicate  net-work  of  lozenge- 
atuped  meshes. 

llie  liber  undoubtedly  derives  its  organic  origin  from  the 
leaves  and  leaf-buds ;  and  is,  in  theory,  part  of  an  inferior 
development  of  &ose  organs,  having  the  same  rdation  to 
diem  as  the  roots  have  to  a  young  plant.  For  an  explana- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  see  Wood. 

BARK-BED,  in  horticulture,  is  a  bed  formed  of  the 
spent  bark  Uiwd  by  tanners,  placed  in  the  inside  of  a  brick 
pit  in  a  glazed  house,  construoted  for  forung,  or  for  the 
growth  of  tender  pluits. 

The  object  of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artificial  warmth 
by  the  fermentation  of  the  materials  of  which  it  consists, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the  atmosphere  of  the  house 
constantly  damp.  Gardeners  use  it  for  all  plants  which  re- 
quire vliat  they  call  bottom  ht-at;  that  is  to  say,  for  all 
species  which  are  nativte  of  tropical  dimatei^  and  for  pine- 
apples especially ;  but  it  is  not  employed  in  the  cultivation 
cn  greenhouse  plants,  except  sometimes  for  striking  their 
cuttings.   [See  Ccttikos.] 

In  constructing  a  bark  bed,  the  coarsest  bark  which  can 
be  obtairad  after  the  tanners  have  used  it  should  be  selected, 
becaus*  it  is  found  that  the  slowness  of  the  fermentation, 
and  consequently  the  steadiness  of  the  heat  given  off,  is  in 
proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  fragments  of  bark  employed : 
small  tan,  broken  into  minute  pieces  by  machinery,  although 
often  the  only  material  to  be  had,  shoidd  consequently  never 
be  used  if  it  can  be  avoided.  After  having  been  slightly 
dried  by  being  spread  in  the  sun,  the  tan  is  first  laid  in 
heaps,  covered  with  mats,  until  fermentation  has  commenced ; 
it  is  d^en  transferred  to  the  brick  pit,  in  which  It  is  finally  to 
remain.  Having  been  lightly  but  evenly  arranged  in  the 
pit,  and  the  glau  roof  of  the  house  having  been  closed, 
the  tan  Is  left  to  undergo  fhrmentation ;  t»iicfa  at  first  i» 
violent,  evolving  more  heat  than  any  {dants  could  bear. 
But  in  a  few  days  it  subsides ;  and  when  the  temperature 
of  the  bed  has  fkllen  to  96°.  it  is  in  a  proper  state  to 
receive  the  pots,  which  are  to  be  plunged  in  it.  The  heat 
will  giadually.  but  very  slowly  diminish  to  60°,  below  which 
it  is  scarcely  desirable,  in  the  opinion  of  gardeners,  that  the 
tan  should  be  retained ;  but  the  temperature  may  a  second 
time  be  raised  to  70°  or  80°,  by  turning  the  tan  over,  or  fer- 
mentation may  be  frirther  renewed  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  yeast.  The  temperature  of  the  tan  is 
generally  ju<u;ed  of  by  feeling  the  end  of  a  stick  which  is 
Uirost  into  the  centre  of  the  bed ;  hut  as  it  is  impossible 
to  use  80  rude  a  test  as  this  with  any  accuracy,  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  employ  what  is  cdled  a  Breegaxzi's  ther- 
mometer, which  oensists  of  a  common  tbermonieter  intro- 
duced into  the  hollow  end  of  a  pole,  and  thus  protected  from 
being  Inroken  when  thrust  into  the  tan. 

It  IS,  however,  found  that,  after  procuring  the  best  kind  of 
material,  the  heat  of  a  bark-bed  cannot  Iw  maintained  so 
steadily  or  so  long  as  is  desirable ;  and  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  substitute  fallen  oak-leaves,  which  can  easily  be 
collected  in  the  autumn.  These  ferment  much  more  slowly 
than  oak-bark,  and  never  acquire  so  high  a  temperature 
as  the  tpaximum  of  that  substance ;  and  as  they  are  less 
expensive,  they  should  always  be  used  when  they  can  be 
procured.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  that  no  other 
Isaves  than  those  of  the  Mk,  or  of  some  other  plant  equally 
aboundu«  in  tannin,  answer  the  purpose  so  welL 

Notwitastanding  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  a 
bark-bed,  it  is  always  found  necessary  to  employ  some  other 
mode  of  warming  a  house  in  addition — either  by  smoke- 
flues,  or  hot-water,  or  steam-pipes;  and  this  being  the 
case,  and  such  contrivances  being  of  themselves  sufficient 
to  raise  the  atmosphere  to  any  temperature  that  can  be  re- 
quired, a  question  has  been  started,  whether  a  bark-bed  is 
really  of  any  use.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  object 
of  a  bark-bed  is  to  produce  artiScisI  warmth  by  fermenta 
tion,  and  mtnsttire  m  the  annospnere  oy  parting  with  its 
water.  So  fiv  w  these  ol^eots  go,  they  can  e^inly  be 


abundantly  and  more  efficiently  supplied  by  other  meuis :  the 
wmnth  by  flues  or  water-pipes,  and  the  moisture  by  open 
tanks,  or  by  steam-cocks,  or  by  watering  the  floors  and  walls 
of  a  hot-house.  But  there  still  remains  what  gardeners  call 
bottom-heat — a  word  in  which  one  would  think  there  was 
some  magic  such  wonderful  efiects  do  they  attribute  to  iL 
But  whatever  may  have  happened  when  those  central  fires, 
in  which  some  philosophers  believe,  were  in  action  near  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  there  is  no  case  now  known  in  which 
plants  grow  in  a  soil  which  even  approaches  (o  such  a  tem- 
perature as  that  supplied  by  a  bsj'k-bed.  On  the  sandy 
shores  of  somo  tropical  countries,  where  the  thermometer, 
plunged  into  the  earth,  will  sometimes  stand  at  120^  no 
plants  can  grow  except  a  few  bulbs,  which  are  buried  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  Uiis  excessive 
heat.  In  the  naked  plains  of  the  tropics,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  must  necessarily  be  the  highest 
from  the  beating  of  the  rays  of  a  vertical  sun,  vegetation 
is  always  starved  and  stunted,  and  fitted  only  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  hard,  wiry  grasses,  shrubs  whose  branches  are 
converted  into  spines,  and  palm-trees ;  while  in  the  forests 
and  woodlands  of  those  same  countries,  where  the  earth  is 
conBtantly  shaded  and  cool,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
vegetation  are  developed.  No  observations  have,  as  far  as 
we  know,  been  made  upon  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in 
such  situations ;  hut  there  is  a  test  by  which  it  may  be 
judged  of  with  some  accuracy.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
most  tropical  countries  there  exist  plants  called  water- 
vines— climbing  or  twining  plants,  whose  stems,  when 
wounded,  discharge  a  considerable  quantity  of  clear  fluid, 
which  travellers  drink  with  avidity,  in  consequence  of  its 
delightful  coolness.    We  have,  for  instance,  the  Tetracera 

fotatoria,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  Phytocrene  gigantea,  in 
ndia.  Now  the  coolness  of  the  sap  of  these  plants  must  be 
owing  to  that  of  the  earth  from  which  the  roots  extracted  it ; 
and  Uierefore  it  would  appear  that  the  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  tropica  is  not  greater  in 
proportion  to  die  atmospheric  heat  than  in  this  country, 
except  in  plains  where  plantt  can  scarcely  grow.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  bottom-heat  is  useless,  or  worse ; 
and  that  bark-beds  are  only  rude  end  expensim  ooft- 
trivances  to  obtaui  heat  and  moisture  in  a  hot-house. 

BARK.   There  are  sereral  kinds  at  bark,  which  enter 
laigely  into  commerce,  and  are  used  for  processes  in  the 
arts,  or  for  medicines.   The  principal  kinds  in  the  first  of 
these  classes,  of  which  we  shall        some  account,  are — 
Oak  Bark, 
Cork  Bark, 

Mimosa,  or  Wattle  Bark,  and 
Quercitron  Bark. 

Amon^  the  descriptions  of  bark  used  for  medicines  we 
shall  notice  only  that  known  under  the  name  of  Jesuits'  or 
Peruvian  Bark  :  the  others  are  not  of  much  commercial  im- 
portance. Some  other  kinds  of  bark,  as  Cinnamon  and. 
Cassia,  will  be  noticed  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

Oak  Bark. — (German.  Eicheminde,  Lake ;  Dutch,  .Run, 
Sunne ;X>uiah, Bark,  Garverbark;  Swedish,£arA.£A6arft; 
French,  Tan  Brut,  Bcorce  de  Chtne;  Italian,  Scorza  m 
Quereia — CortaewtlallaQuercia;  Spanish,  Cortezade  Bnr- 
dna  ;  Portuguese,  Caaca  do  CarvaUio;  Russian,  Duboumi 
Kora;  Polish,  Dab  Garbargki;  Latin,  Qttercu*  Cortex.) 

For  a  long  time,  oak-bark  was  the  <mly  substance  used  in 
England  tar  the  process  of  tanning;  and  it  was  thus 
employed  for  ages,  without  the  tanners  knowing  what  were 
the  properties  of  the  substance  which  produced  the  chemical 
change  whereby  hides  are  converted  into  leather.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  oak-bark  beyond  the  means  of  supply- 
so  raised  its  marketable  value,  that  an  investigation  became 
necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  when  the  nature  of 
those  properties  was  discovered,  some  cheaper  substances 
mwht  be  found  to  answer  as  substitutes. 

Other  substances  besides  oak-bark  had  before  that  time 
been  used  for  making  leather  in  other  oountri^  Among 
these  substances  were  heatU,  gaU-nnts,  Inreh-tree  bai^ 
myrtle-leaves,  leaves  of  wild  laurel,  and  willow-bark.  lo 
1765  oak  saw-dust  was  applied  with  some  success  in  Eng- 
land to  the  purpose  of  tanning;  and  this  plan  has  beexa 
since  pursued  in  Germany. 

The  result  of  investigations  showed  that  the  tanning 
power  of  oak-bark  resided  in  a  peculiar  astringent  substanee. 
to  which,  from  the  use  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  name  of 
tannin  has  been  given.  In  more  recent  times,  Sir  Humphr^r 
Dav7determine<i;  by  rebtfr* 
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nbntotiw  tanner  of  dilbimt  aubiUiieei  m  iriiieh  tannin 
iifiraad;  and  he  haa  abown  that  8)  lbs,  of  oak-bark  are, 
iathnmpact»  equal  to  8ilhB.of  galla,  to  Slba.  aumaeh. 
Id  7)  IbL  a  bark  of  the  Leicester  willow,  to  11  lba.of  bark 
attbeSpuish  <^estnut,to  1  Slba.  of  elm-bark,  and  to  21  lbs. 
ttoMmoa  wiUow-baxk. 

To  ivq>are  oak-bark  for  use,  it  it  ground  to  a  coarse 
povder  between  cast-iron  cylinders,  and  in  that  state  is  put 
ioto  the  tan-pit,  in  alternate  layers,  with  the  skins  to  be  pre- 
pared A  better  method  sometimes  employed  is  to  make 
ID  infusion  of  the  bark  in  water,  which  dissolves  and  holds 
fte  taiuuQ.  The  action  of  this  substance  upon  skins  may  be 
apltbed  in  a  few  words.  Before  the  skin  is  subjected  to 
the  tanning  process,  the  hair,  epidermis,  and  any  fleshy  or 
Utj  parts  ftdberins  to  them,  must  be  removed ;  the  re^ 
msBder  oonaiats  wholly  of  gelatine,  a  •ubstanoe  caaaUe  of 
bug  dinolTed  in  water,  uid  which  then  Aams  the  aub* 
sbnee  wdl  luown  aa  glue.  Tannin,  as  we  have  aeen,  is 
fikiviie  readHy  soluble  in  water ;  but  the  two  aubatances, 
whan  Inougfat  together,  tarn,  the  insohible  and  impittieseent 
eompoond  called  leather. 

It  bis  been  found  that  the  proportion  of  tannin  which 
oak-baik  contains  varies  materially  according  to  the  season 
in  vluch  it  is  cut.  If  taken  in  the  spring,  it  has  four  and  a 
bkir  times  the  quantity,  in  a  given  weight,  compared  with 
vhat  it  would  have  if  cut  in  winter.  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
Ukewise  discovered  that  the  proportion  is  influenced  by  tlM 
1)^  of  the  tree,  tannin  bong  more  abundant  in  the  baxk  ttf 
f  oang  than  of  old  bees. 

In  the  books  of  the  Custom  Houie  ne  distinction  is  made 
between  different  deaoriptionsttf  baik  ased  finr  tanning  and 
djdng;  so  that  we  do  not  know  exactly  the  quantity  of 
osk-wk  wUefa  we  reeeive  from  fise^  oonntries.  A  very 
near  tppfoiimatiim  to  the  truth  may  be  made,  however, 

knowing  the  ^aoes  wbanee  the  importations  are  brought. 
Jndgii^  in  this  manner,  it  ai^wars  tw,  in  additicm  to  the 
supply  of  British  gnwdi,  as  to  the  amount  of  which  we  have 
DO  means  of  judging,  the  annual  consumption  of  oak-baA 
in  tb«  Uuted  Kingdom  is  about  forty  thousand  tons,  more 
than  cme-hilf  of  which  is  brought  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
remaioder  coming  from  Germany  and  ports  in  the  Hediter- 
laneao.  The  duty  payable  on  importation,  if  from  any 
British  posaeasion,  is  one  penny ;  and  if  from  a  famgn 
eovntiy,  eightpence  per  hundred  weight. 

Cork  Bark. — (German,  Kork;  Dutdi,  Kork,Kurk,  Vloi- 
W;  Danish,  Kork^tee;  Swedish,  Korktra;  French, 
I>^;  Italian,  Sughero,  Starero ;  Spanish,  CoreAo;  Ftv- 
toeoeae.  Cortipa  de  Sovraro;  Russian,  JTonkomw-dtrnoo  ; 
tmx,Korkoioa;  Latin,  Suher.) 

The  snbstanoe  commonly  known  as  cork  is  the  outer  bark 
of  aa  evergreen  oak,  which  grows  abundantly  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Italy.  The  greatest  quan- 
Oj  of  cork-barit  naed  in  Europe  is  aui^lied  hy  Spain  and 
Fortogal,  bnt  that  which  ia  of  the  beat  quality  ia  grown  in 
FtanooL 

Cork  was  known  and  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Rtanans, 
^  latter  of  whom  sometimes  oupk^ed  it  aa  we  do,  fiv  the 
flipping  of  casks,  and  also  Ibr  Oie  auea  to  women'a  irinter 
ihoes.  (Plin.  xvi.  8.) 
The  eazaful  removal  of  the  outer  bark  from  the  cork-tree 
not  in  any  way  injure  it,  as  this  outer  bark  is  really 
W  bark;  on  the  oantrary  it  is  stated  that  the  taree  grows 
■m  TjgonRisly  and  lives  uHig«',  in  consequenoe  of  being 
Att  strij^ed.  This  (^ration  is  first  perlonned  when  the 
tneis  ahmt  fifteen  years  old,  and  may  be  repeated  once  in 
miy  eight  at  tea  years. 

Tbe  bat  stripping  is  of  Uttie  or  no  value ;  but  the  pro- 
iatt  becomes  grea^  in  qnantity  and  better  in  quality  at 
(•eh  foreesnve  cutting.   The  months  of  July  and  August 
*o  cbosen  for  performing  this  operation.    A  cork-tree, 
^  periodically  barked,  will  live  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
The  inoer  bark  oontains  a  considerable  proportion  of  tannin, 
^eumot  be  removed  without  killing  the  tree.   This  de- 
jtactive  plan  is  resorted  to  in  Corsica,  where  the  cork-oak 
s  Bdigenoos,  and  so  abundant,  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
^  lie  cut  down  every  year,  the  outer  bark  being  used  as 
^l^vkich.  however,  is  not  of  {pod  quaU^,  the  inner  bark 
■at  rid,  principally  at  Haismlles,  to  the  tanners ;  and  the 
^1  au  branches  being  burned  tac  tbe  sake  of  the 
'■■L  It  is  usual,  when  cork-buk  is  taken  frmn  tbe  trees, 
k  iligl^ J,  in  order  to  improve  the  texture  by  cloeinf 
poa;  but  this  bnnuns  oooasions  that  peoiAiar  ixu 
™MpMble  empyiranatio  navoor  whioh  is  so  frequuttly 


impartod  to  liqnon  lAieh  have  bean  atqipad  hf  ooik  thus 
treated.  Some  ^ears  ago  an  attMupt  waa  made  to  avoid 
this  evil  by  uaing  onk-batk  whien  is  not  so  old,  the 
texture  of  which  is  so  close  as  not  to  need  the  aid  of  fire ; 
but  this  bark  is  too  thin  ibr  ordinary  purposes,  and  oould 
only  be  iised  bv  cementing  two  or  more  layers  of  it  together. 
The  risk  of  bad  flavour  was  by  this  means  altogether 
avoided ;  but,  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  plan  has  not 
been  persevered  in. 

Cork  is  light,  porous,  readily  compressible  and  very  elastic. 
The  first-mentioned  of  these  qualities,  its  lightness,  occa- 
sions it  to  be  used  as  floats  for  fishing-nets,  &c.  For  its 
more  general  employment,  that  of  stopping  bottles,  it  is  |>e- 
culiarly  fitted  by  ita  compressibihty  and  eUstioity,  while  its 
pores  are  sufficioitlynunuto  to  inevent  the  passage  through 
them  ot  the  fluids  which  it  is  meant  to  confine. 

The  qnanti^  of  eoric-baik  annually  imported  Ix  nae  into 
this  kii^dom,  on  an  avoiage  of  the  ust  five  years,  is  44,A5l 
cwts.,neariythe  whole  ofwnioh  comes  from  Portu^wbanoe 
it  is  brought  principally  as  dunnage  in  shipa  maded  with 
wine.  It  pays  a  duty  on  importation  of  8t.  per  cwt.  A 
protecting  du^  in  favour  of  the  cork-cutters  of  England 
IS  imposed  upon  manufoctored  coiks,  amounting  to  7«. 
per  lb. 

Mimota,  or  Waitle  Bark. — This  bark  is  collected  from 
two  species  of  the  mimosa,  which  are  plentiAiUy  found  in 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand, 
where,  at  least  in  the  British  settlements,  it  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.  Thia  bark  contains  about  150  lbs. 
of  pure  tannin  in  every  ton  weight,  which  is  only  about 
three-fifths  of  the  prt^xvtiM)  yielaed  by  the  best  white  oak 
baik.  It  is  also  aaid  that  it  gives  a  reddish  ookmr  to  the 
leather,  which,  although  it  does  not  actually  lower  its  value 
in  use,  erestea  a  prquuice  against  it  in  the  market  As  long 
ago  as  1833  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  extract  of  this  bark 
was  brought  to  London  from  Australia,  and,  ailer  having 
been  subjected  to  trial  by  some  tanners,  was  purchased  by 
them.  Since  that  time,  importatums  of  the  baik  in  its  crude 
state,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of  an  extract,  have  continually 
been  made.  The  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  years  1833  and  1833,  were  28,410  and  24,540 
cwts.  respectively :  it  is  subject  to  the  merely  nominal  duty 
of  Id.  per  cwt 

Quercitron  Bark. — This  name  has  been  given  to  the  bark 
of  a  description  of  oak,  the  quercua  nigra,  or  Hnctoria,  wh  ich 
is  a  native  of  North  Amwica.  It  is  used  as  a  dyeing  stuff 
for  imparting  a  yellow  colour,  the  difimnt  shades  nt  which 
depend  upon  the  ebtnea  of  Uie  substance  emplond  aa  a 
mordant  This  bark  was  first  bnmght  into  naa  in  £iu;land 
by  Dr.  Bancroft,  obtained  an  exoltinve  patent  for  ito 
application  to  this  pnrpose.  The  cokMning  matter  resides 
wnoUy  in  the  inner  bark  of  the  tree;  the  outer  bark  is 
therefore  reuHived  previous  to  its  being  packed  in  casks  for. 
shipment  Quercitron  bark  which  has  been  previously 
ground  in  a  mill  gives  out  its  oolouring  matter  to  water 
when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  100"  Fahrenheit.  If 
a  higher  degree  of  heat  be  used,  the  tannin  which  the  bark 
oontains  wiU  also  be  dissolved,  and  this  will  impart  a  brown 
tinge  to  the  dye  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  For  this 
reason  the  dye  must  always  be  separated  from  th4  bark  be- 
fore it  is  used.  The  oolourinff  matter  obtained  flvm  tbe 
quemtron-bark  of  oommerea  »  equal  to  tl»t  yielded  l^ 
eight  or  ten  times  ita  weight  of  wtid.  The  avenge  annuu 
consumption  o'  qa««tron-baik  In  this  country,  during  the 
five  years  ending  wifii  18S1.  was  28,68fi  ewt.  Since  that 
time  no  aeparato  aocoont  of  this  article  has  been  knit  at 
the  Custom-house :  it  is  auhjeet  to  an  import  dn^  of  8d. 
per  cwt 

Penman  Bark. —  German,  CMnarinde,  Fieberrinde; 
Dutch,  Kina^  Qum^imia;  Danish,  Kino,  Chinabark; 
Swedish,  A&«r^ft ;  French,  Qutn^uttia;  Italian,  CAtna; 
Spanisb,  Quina;  Portoguese,  Qutn^uuta  ;  Russian,  CAtn- 
ehina;  Polish,  JQptRAvAma;  Latin,  Cinzano,  Cortex 
Peruvianue. 

Three  principal  species  of  this  bark  are  known  in  oom- 
merce,  viz.,  tbe  i^le,  tbe  red,  and  the  yellow  Peruvian  bark. 
The  first  of  these,  the  originai  dnohona  of  Peru,  is  now  be- 
come scarce.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  ewMAofia  lane^olia, 
ud  is  imported  in  cherts,  each  containing  SOOlba.  w^ht 
and  cuefmly  covered  with  skins.  It  oomea  in  quilled  pieeea 
fiwn  eight  to  ten  inches  lonft  and  ffiPvaiiouB  thicknesses. 
IntemaUy  tbe  colour  is  of  a  pue  fhwn  or  cinnamon  hue,  bnt 
when  moiitaned  the  bark  aaanmes  a  pale  orange  c<donr.  It 
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»  nearly  odtmrUtA  when  dtr,  but  is  tery  Mnrifaly  tionntie 
while  under  the  proccM  (if  decoHioii. 

Red  bark  i«  taken  ftom  the  einehata  MmgiMit^  whMi 
Ib  found  growing  on  the  Andes.  It  it  Imported  in  vuioiu* 
•iaed  pieces  |Mrked  in  chests,  eontolnhiff  eseh  ftom  100  to 
ISO  Dm.  Its  colour  is  thatoTs  reddish  brawn;  Its  taste  is 
not  M  bitter  ss  that  of  the  pale  variety,  but  greatly  more 
astrint^ent. 

Yellow  Peruvian  bark  was  first  broueht  into  use  in  Bn^ 
land  about  the  year  1790 :  it  is  obtained  from  the  einrhana 
eordi/olia,  whleh  grows  at  Qvito  and  Santa  F6.  This  variety 
is  imported  tn  piecos,  some  quilled  and  others  flat,  of  from 
eight  to  ten  inehes  in  length,  packed  in  chests  eontaining 
from  M  to  100  lbs.  each.  The  colour  approaches  to  that  of 
■Q  orange ;  It  gives  out.  in  deeoctton,  an  odour  ver^  similar 
to  that  of  pal*  bark ;  its  taste  is  more  bitter,  bat  it  is  not 
astriment  Its  goodness  is  judged  of  by  the  rolmtf.  If  it 
loses  ut  onug*  unt.  and  takes  that  of  pale  yellow,  It  ki  not 
so  valnaUa,  and  it  is  ttiH  wrnie  when  ef  a  dark  eoknur,  be* 
twaen  red  and  yellow. 

It  is  said  that  the  native  Indians  were  unae^tninted  with 
the  wedieinal  virtues  of  this  bark,  and  that  its  sffleaey  in 
eases  of  <iw  was  accidentally  disoovered  by  the  Jesoits, 
whence  the  name,  by  which  it  is  very  generally  known,  of 
Jesuits'  bark.  It  was  fint  brought  to  Europe  in  1633.  but 
asoM  than  half  a  century  elapsed  ibereafter  before  its  use 
bsoame  at  all  sxtensive  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Hum- 
boldt states  that  from  12,000  to  14.090  quintals,  or  ewt8.,are 
annually  exported  from  Peru.  The  qnantilias  Imported  into 
this  kingdom  in  1 192  and  1833  were  938,998  and  39.'),7ft7  Ibt. 
rekpaetiveWt  but  nearly  the  whole  was  re-exported  to  other 
parts  d  BnroMi  tlie  qnatitity  retained  for  oonauaption  in 
the  two  years  having  been  only  49,439  lb*.  It  pays  a  duty, 
on  importation,  of  td.  per  Ib. 

(ThoBson'a  Sntm  t)f  ChemtgHy  j  libiwy  Bntsr^ 
tiMtg  KnowMbf,  V«g*tabU  SMttoHem,  vols.  i.  aad  ni. ; 
Oovtmmmt  attduHeat  Te$bit».) 

BARK,  P8RUVIAN,  MKDICAL  U8S8  OP.  fSae 

OlHCWOWA.) 

BARKAL,  JGBBL  BARKAL,  a  remarkabl* sandstone- 
rock  in  Nubia,  whieh  stands  isolated  about  a  mil*  from  the 
right  bank  of  th*  Nile,  near  the  Tillaec  ef  Merawe,  md  in  the 
district  of  the  SheykiA  Arabs,  which  now  forms  part  df  the 
goremnnit  of  Dongola  wider  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  i  Barkal 
is  in  ISF  Si'  N.  Ist.,  and  3t°  E.  long.  The  lock  rises 
almiptfy  on  all  sul«s.  Mid  quit*  peipwweularly  on  tbe  side 
t*«ards  th*  river,  to  the  height  of  nearly  4M  fc*t,  fiwining 
a  wide  platanu  at  th*  suamit  Its  einamtb(*ne*  at  the 
baas  is  ahevt  twanty-flw  minotaa'  walk.  It  is  tvidwit,  from 
the  remains  of  sevaral  great  tempUs  at  the  (bet  of  it.  that  It 
waa  a  spot  devoted  in  very  remeta  times  to  rcligiow  ritaa. 
The  ternplsa,  whieh  an  ftva  or  six  in  number.  It*  between 
the  m<malain  and  tbe  fiver.  The  most  rsmarkaUe  at*  the 
OM  eaUed  tka  Tvphonian,  and  the  Great  Temnl*.  Tbe 
Typheoium,  the  hast  preaorved  of  aU,  was  dedicated  to 
lypben,  or  the  evil  gaaina,  aa  appaars  from  savoral  flgur«H 
of  Typhon  stUI  nmainhig.  The  tanple  is  109  feet  in 
l*i^h;  itaantiano*ftc«*tb*  S.S.E.  Th*  fors-partof  the 
tample  is  a  tegnkr  eonatmctien ;  and  the  farther  or  inaer 
part  is  excavated  in  the  rock  itself.  In  the  flrst  haU,  or 
vastibnle,  an  aiji^t  pilhna  wiA  Ifure*  of  Typhon.  four  on 
•adi  lU*,  foming  tlw  eantral  avaaaM,  or  aial*,  leading  to  a 
saenkd  t^nmber,  whioh  was  «OT««d  1^  a  aton*  reef  sup- 
portad  by  mghl pillars  with  Ism-beaded oamials.  Tbapiikrs 
are  3^  feet  in  diametsr  and  19  feet  high.  Th*  nativvs  assnrml 
Rtipper  that  A*  roof  had  &llen  in  onlytwenty-flv*  y«ara 
before,  in  ooassqasnce  of  an  earthquake.  The  third  chamber, 
or  cella,  as  well  as  the  sanctuary  beyond  it,  and  also  two 
lateral  dwrnhm  are  excavated  m  the  rock.  Twe  more 
Typhon  cokimns  nipport  the  roof  of  the  oella.  The  walls 
an  adorned  with  hisraglyphies  and  ftgurea  ef  gods  and 
kin^  ia  high  r^ief ;  among  whi^  those  of  Isis,  Ammon, 
Apta,  Hona%  and  Meades,  are  distingniriiable.  Sevsral  of 
the  rilievos,  however,  have  been  defaced. 

Tho  Orsat  Teapl*.  whieh  is  on*  of  die  largest  monu- 
n*Bti  ia  Nvhia,  Iim  netHMMt  of  th*  TVphoahm^and  ia  at 
some  distant*  from  thoroak;  itisUk*«iMdivid*diBtohaIlB 
w  ehambnst  aad  was  entirely  a  eonstnuted  ediAe*.  but  tbe 
walls  are  now  a  h*ap  of  ruins,  and  the  bases  awl  fragmsMs 
only  of  its  seventy-eight  pillars  are  diaeemihls.  Two  eow- 
mott*  propyls,  *a«h  6i  French  feet  king  and  nsariy  49 
faat  in  thiekBesa,  form  tbe  freat  ef  th*  t*Mph  i  th*««tmBs* 
lietwaiit  than  i*  13  lb*t  widok  Th*  tet,  na  aM  halV  is 


IM  feet  kftig  sad  ionetthM  lest  hi  Width;  Ihe  latenH  wilit 
are  seven  ftet  thiek.  This  hall,  whieh  was  adorned  «ith 
several  la^  piHars,  was  divided  from  the  second  hall 
by  propyls  21  ibet  diiekt  between  which  la  the  entmnce  19 
feet  wide.   The  second  hall  is  146  feel  long  and  9t  feet 
wide.    It  had  at  the  farthest  end,  leading  towards  (he  sano- 
toary,  a  portico  consisting  of  three  rows  of  pillars  supporting 
a  stone  roof;  the  whole  is  now  fkllen  to  the  ground 
Only  on*  of  the  pillars  was  standing  when  Mr.  WaddinfJ* 
ton  visited  Barkal:  it  waa  94  feet  9  inches  in  he)g^ 
and  was  composed  of  sixteen  pieces  of  stone.  Theinird 
chamber  ia  G3  feet  long  and  41  feet  wide,  and  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  partition  wails  from  two  lateral  chambers  «f 
smaller  dimensions.   The  middle  chamber  has  two  iow«  of 
five  pillars  each,  with  as  many  sculptured  square  stones^ 
en*  between  each  two  pillars,  and  which  Rfippri  bsliena 
to  have  been  votiv*  altars.   A  passage  13  feet  wide,  like  all 
the  otban  in  a  Im*  with  the  outer  antranc*  of  the  tem}^ 
leads  from  this  chamber  into  ^  next  It  is  89  feet  sqam. 
and  stands,  like  the  preeeding,  between  two  lateral  cosn- 
bers.   At  the  farthest  end.  facing  the  entrance,  is  an  altar 
ofgrey  granite,  four  foot  nine  inches  square  at  the  base;  the 
sides  are  beaatlfully  sculpnirsd,  though  ir^ured  in  sorersl 
places.   Of  the  two  lateral  (Cambers,  one  forms  a  side  eliapel 
with  its  small  vestibule  and  sanctuary  ;  but  the  other,  or 
wwtem  one,  seems  to  have  been  totally  separated  by  walls 
from  the  remainder  of  the  temple,  the  only  entrance  to  it  being 
by  a  passage  through  the  exterior  wall.    Just  ovtside  ^ 
this  passage  stands  an  altar  of  freestone,  about  10  feet  long ; 
the  Mdes  have  has  reliefe,  representing  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
with  Iwnds  and  feet  tied,  and  a  ivpe  round  their  ne^. 
Two  vultures  ara  behind  them,  aa  if  eager  to  feast  on  their 
bodie*.   These  are  indkiations  of  hnman  sneridoos  being 
one*  in  praetie*  here.  Within     insulated  chamber  is  a 
•qnar*  mook  of  perished  granite  7  feet  10  inches  square 
and  aeulptursd  with  hienwTyphics.   On  the  apper  sorfeda 
hfdsB  are  seen,  in  which  pn^My  the  statne  ef  aama 
deity  was  flxvd.   At  the  farthest  end  of  the  central  tAmmbw, 
or  sanctaary,  and  behind  the  granite  attar,  ia  a  narrow 
opening  which  leads  into  a  succession  of  eompemtively  small 
chambers,  of  different  eizes,  and  communicaitng  with  each 
other.   Tbesafbrmedthofarthestextreroity  ot  the  building, 
the  whole  length  of  whieh  is  aearlv  pOQ  feel,  according  to 
Riippel,  in  a  line  S.K.  by  8.  and'  N.W.  by  N.,  the  fmnt 
being  le  tho  8.B.   It  is  remarkable  thai  the  lateral  walla, 
looking  towards  the  N.E.,  are  thir.ker  than  those  on  tb« 

Eite  side.  Batik  Riipml  and  Waddington  havo  giv«a 
otiiuM  tempi*,  bat  thrir  respeetiv*  stalementa  ef  the 
isions  difler  in  several  wtrticulan  from  eaeh  otbw. 
Mr.  Waddington,  however,  aeknowiedgcs  that  he  gives  hi* 
graund-plan  with  seme  diflldene^  owiiq;  t*  th*  ruinoua 
sonditlw  ef  tbe  baildii^. 

N*at  the  Typhenhnn  and  the  Great  Temple  am  the 
remains  of  several  other  temtrfes,  and  of  another  building 
made  of  brick,  fragments  of  the  lower  wall  of  whieh  are 
seeis  about  twefect  above  the  ground.  Before  tbe  northern 
entraaee  of  this  building,  two  (Ine  lions  of  red  granite  were 
feund  rcolining  ftt  fall  leng^  and  looking  towa^s  eaeh  other 
They  are  about  seven  feet  in  length.  One  of  tbe  twe  was 
broken  int*  several  pieces  when  first  seen  in  18t9.  fSee 
J  NmrratHt0  o/  the  ^epetUHon  H  Dm^ola  and  Snnaar 
J.  Murray,  London,  1982.) 

l%ese  two  Koae  were  Wonght  from  Bvkal  \if  Lovel 
Prudhooh  in  ISSt,  and  they  now  If*  at  the  entrane*  of  thn 
■ew  Egyptmn  Room  in  the  British  MuBOwn.  The  material 
is  a  flesh-coloured  granite ;  and  the  execution  poaseaaes  a 
high  desree  of  merit,  thofngh  one  of  the  animals  is  superior 
to  tbe  other.  Both  of  the  liens  are  in  a  reclining  posture, 
oae'lymg  on  bis  right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  There 
are  hieroglyphiea  and  cartonehes,  supposed  tooontaiii  prppei 
names,  ee  both  of  the  figures. 

At  a  quarter  of  an  hoar's  distanne  from  Mount  Barkal, 
and  both  to  t^e  N.W.  and  8.W.  of  it,  are  two  groups  of 
small  i^ramids,  of  varioes  Hises,  many  of  them  in  good  pre- 
servation.  The  largest  ef  these  wbir.h  are  entire  la  aboat 
40  feet  high.  Several  ef  them  hav-e  small  exterior  temples 
attached  to  one  side,  with  an  outer  door  and  an  Inner  one 
waited  up,  leading  apparesUy  into  the  interior  of  the  pyramid. 
Hk  interior  walls  of  these  temples  are  ornamented  witla 
hieroglyphina  aad  tepresentationa  of  apotheoses,  fcc  Tli* 
roofs  oftliet*inplMare(lat,b«toneofthem  tsai^ed,  wbicli 
iaaraasaiksfct*  singnUvlty,  as  they  all  appear  to  be  of  1^ 
aamaagOL  Tboy  ara  prahaMy  seHt^n^BMom  mt^ 
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fiina«d  ^ut  »f  ibe  NMrDpoUi  of  Nap»u,  tb« 
intMBt  Ethiopian  taty  wfaieh  Mm*  luppoat  to  bave  itood 
neu  ilnk  pla«e.  WitA  legard  to  iho  gf«t  tmnplM,  Riippel 
ueribn  BUMt  of  ihttm  to  tn  «ga  of  Ettuopiao  ifntatiMM,  alUr 
tiiat  nation  had  awqiwrad  SgypC  or  about  tha  oifcbtb 
cratmr  bafiire  Chnst  Tha«t  nijna  tamaiiMd  nnknowo  to 
Eoropeus  till  1886.  vfaan  th«  Mptditioo  of  Isn^l  Pacha 
yenetnted  into  Dongola  and  Seonvar.  Tbe  flnt  Kunfaan 
tnnller  vbo  visited  tbam  vaa  Mr.  Waddington ;  Iw  «a« 
frUoved  hy  CaiUiaud  in  1B21 1  and  OaiUiaod  was  fidlowad 
V  Dr.  EupMl  ia  1884**,  wha  hia  pna  a  vaiy  aunuto 
dewnption  of  tlm,  Ihw  wbiah  tht  tfMte  dataila  ua  naiiilx 
ttkea. 

(Haddington's  and  Hanbury'a  Vitit  to  StAiopia ;  Cait- 
IhuhI.  Fbyagit  d  Mtroi ;  Riippel,  JZmm  m  Nubian,  Kor- 
iifan.  umdPttrSiaahtn  drabitm.^ 

BAKKINa,  a  laurkat-town  Id  tfa>  eouoty  of  Emox.  about 
tight  oiiloa  eaat  of  LoDdon.  It  lies  in  the  hundred  of 
lmHitrae>  ia  a  paiishalao  o«lled  Barking,  the  ciraumfersnceof 
Thiebia  about  thirty  nilait  tiiia  pariah  aantainalO,170aotat, 
afvhidi  78AU  ia  anltiTatad  land,  and  about  IMO  belaifing  to 
Hiiaautt  Fmitt,  whioh  inolDdea  within  it*  limte  the  well- 
bwniFairlopOak;  undertiieifaada  of  whieh  a  hir  it  hdd 
at  line  Friday  in  July.  The  name  of  the  pUee  ig  written 
Bimiiing,  Berekiiigt  Btrkmg,  in  old  reerardt ;  and  lome 
aatiquBnana  derive  U  from  Burgh-mg^'  Tbe  fortiioation  in 
th«  meadow.'  Some  coniidenble  entrencfamenti  art  still 
nublein  tha  fields  aboutaqusrterof  a  mile  north  of  the  pre- 
lent  town.  The  origin  of  tlie  town  is  not  distioetly  asoer- 
titiwd;  but  riie  consequence  which  it  ultimately  aequired 
raeertainly  owing  to  its  oelebratediUibtiy',  Lhti  fiMinding  and 
H^Mqnent  establishment  of  which  attracted  an  increasing 
wpulation.  This  abbey,  originally  dediaated  to  tha  Virinn 
Muy,  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  richest  nunnery  and  tm 
aldMt  fonndattan  in  Bngltnd;  but  this  is  an  error,  as 
FolkMtwa  nunnery  in  Kant  waa  foundad  many  years  beftm ; 
and  both  Bhaftaaburv  and  Syon  nunnarisa  wore  pMsmad 
of  hi^  tevenuea.  Barking  Abbey  was  founded  about  ths 
ysarC77,  m  ttie  rmgns  of SelAa  uid  Sighwe.  kings  oftheBast 
StJUNU,  by  8l  Brkenwald.  bishop  of  London,  at  tbe  instMiee 
of  his  titttK  Etlielburga,  who  waa  appointed  tbe  flrat  ahfacss. 
This  lady  end  several  of  the  ftAbmng  abbesses  were  canonised 
■fter  death.  In  87u  the  shbey  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Ae  Danea,  and  the  nuns  wcru  killed  or  dispersed.  Being 
viibin  tbe  terribnies  ceded  by  Alfied  to  Godrun,  tha 
Dsaith  king,  it  lay  desolate  until  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
«Uury.  waea  it  was  rebuilt  and  resKHvd  to  all  its  former 
^endouT  by  King  Edgar,  tbe  great  founder  and  restorer 
rebgious  houses.  Some  histoians  state,  that  at  the 
Nraaa  conqueat  tha  Conqueror  retired  to  this  abbey  soon 
>ft«  Ua  arrival  in  Eimbuid.  and  remained  diein  until 
Ai  esBjdatian  of  the  Itartnia  wludi  he  had  begun  in 
IssdoB.  In  aubsaquant  times  tbe  gavemment  of  the 
■Uay  waa  aomatiroes  assumed  by  tha  ciueeos  of  England  ] 
aidanattttal  daughter  of  a  king  or  prince  of  tbe  blood  is 
Masioaally  fbund  occupying  the  office  of  abbess.  In  1377 
Ae  convent  petitioned  to  be  excused  from  contributing  an 
ud  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  a  tbreatentid  invasion,  on 
•noont  of  the  expenses  which  they  hsd  been  obliged  to  incur 
ia  rsfairing  the  fgrvaX.  damages  oocaaioned  by  a  terrible  inun- 
dation which  in  the  preceding  year  had  broken  down  the 
WksofUie  Thames  at  Dagennam  ;  a  similar  statement  was 
^  made  at  aubsequent  periods:  and  in  1410  it  is  stated 
tet  tbe  Tovenuea  of  the  convent  were  so  much  impaired,  in 
oacqoenoe  of  tbe  expenditure  made  necessary  by  inun- 
'uian,  that  none  of  tbe  ladiea  had  nuHs  than  fitnrtean 
lUlings  apyoar  Ibr  dothea  and  neceasarias. 

A  eMiiidand>le  aoctent  of  ground  called  the  Level,  near  the 
Tkues,  liea  wary  k>w,  so  that  in  high  tides  the  water  is  higher 
Ais  land,  and  would  overflow  it  if  not  kept  out  by  em- 
ittbaaata.  It  is  not  easy  to  learn  when  an  embankment  was 
*nC^ndly  formed  ;  but  it  appears  that  tbe  Abbess  of  Barking 
^■eUiged  to  keep  it  up,  and  in  order  to  assist  her  in  perform- 
>|  the  doty,  she  was  privileged  to  cart  wood  from  the  forest, 
Htk  tenants  of  Barking  and  Dagenbam,  for  the  repair  of 
^kRs^ea  of  the  embankment.   In  1707  a  breach  was 
by  a  high  tide,  which  occasioned  tbe  loss  of  1000 
^  «f  rich  land,  and  a  sand-bank  was  formed  at  the 
**Aaf  tbe  breach  which  reached  almost  half-way  across 
^■Nr,  and  was  neaiiy  a  mile  in  length.   The  pro- 
f**!)*!  spent  nuKe  than  tbe  land  waa  worth  in  endea. 
**iag  to  reeavn-  it,  and  then  applied  to  pariiament.  whieh 
(■kifthi  matter  u  a  puUieoooesni;  and  after  the  IbUun 


of  aaatbar  party  in  the  irttampt.  a  Captain  Vmry  WHHf'^ 
to  olosa  tbe  breach,  make  good  the  embankmsnts,  and  re- 
move the  sandbank,  for  the  nun  of  StttiOO/.  Be  oonspletad 
diis  eogaovment  at  the  and  of  ftTs  yasra.  but  atan  aspania 
of  lft,««M  beyond  bis  esttmato*  vhiob  wsi«  hovsvar.  aft»- 
traida  mads  ^«d  to  bim  by  Mrlisswat.  Tba  wbola  bank 
ia  now  knt  in  a  fsry  conplste  ttato  of  repair  iwder  tbt 
auperintSBoenea  of  oommisBiontrs.  Tbe  bank  is  from  eight 
to  fourtasn  foot  in  hsightt  and  a  path  axtonda  along  the  t^ 
for  tha  whole  diatanae. 

Tha  anas  of  Barking  ware  of  the  BMtadietine  order,  Tha 
abbess  vaa  appointed  by  tin  king  until  about  tha  year  itoo. 
whan,  by  Uie  iotorferenoe  tha  Fepa,  the  ewition  was 
vested  in  the  convent,  and  amflrmedby  the  royal  authority-. 
The  abbesa  of  Barking  waa  ooa  of  tbe  four  «bo  were 
barwetses  in  right  of  thair  station ;  for  being  poasesaed  ot 
thirteen  knight  s  foes  and  a  halC  sbs  heU  hw  landi  of  tha 
king  as  a  banmy ;  and  though  Iwr  s«  prevented  bar  from 
having  a  seat  in  parliament  m  attending  tha  king  in  Ham 
wars,  yat  ^  always  Itamished  her  austo  of  sBen  and  had 
prsBsdanee  over  atasr  abhaaass.  In  bar  oonvent  aba  lived 
m  ^aat  atatoi  hot  honaahidd  eonsistel  of  (teplaina»  an 
asquirei  gaatlemaoi  gsnlls*DiMn»  yeomen,  giooms.  a  olerh, 
a  yconian*oook,  a  gmoi-cook,  a  pudding-wife.  fce.  Tha 
last  abbess  waa  DorD^y  Barley,  who  ud  a  pension  of 
133/.  6«.  ^d.  per  annum  settled  on  her  when  the  convent 
waa  Burrenderad  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1  smaller  pensions 
were  also  givra.  to  tha  nuns,  than  Uiirty  in  number.  At 
that  tima  tbatr  poasaaaions  were  valuta  at  the  aum  of 
1084/.  U.  2id.,  aocording  to  Speed,  or  862/.  ISf.  iC|d., 
acoording  to  Dugdale.  The  manor  of  Barking,  which 
seems  toliave  formed  part  of  the  original  endowment  of  the 
abbey,  remained  with  tiie  orown  flxxn  the  dissolution  until 
1638.  when  Cbarlos  L  aold,tt  to  Sir  Thoous  Fanshawe  for 
2090/.,  reaervhig  to  As  onwn  a  fea-form  nat  «f  1 80/.,  whieh 
ia  now  payabia  to  tba  Bad  of  Baadviah.  Tha  abbey- 
chiuah  and  aaavaalual  bnibtinsi  ooeupiad  an  eatensive 
plotaf  growMl;'  hutaBaioely  any  tamainsara  now  standing. 
Thm  site  of  the  former  is  just  without  the  north  wall  of  tM 
present  ohurofayard. 

Baihing  has  oonaiderably  declined  in  eonsequenea  of  th> 
auppressioa  of  tbe  abbmr.  It  is  situated  on  the  Boding, 
about  two  milea  uvth  of  tbe  Thames  Tba  rivar,  whieh  is 
wida,  and  reemvea  the  tide  from  tbe  Thunea  as  far  as  the 
town,  is  oomoumly  called  Barking  Creak.  It  narrows  very 
nuch  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  been  mam 
navigable  for  small  craft  as  for  as  Ilford.  Tha  inha- 
bitanto  consist  chiefly  of  fishermen  and  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  oonvesring  ooals  and  timber  from  tha  Thames 
to  tha  diffbisnt  tovna'in  the  district  A  oonsiderabla 
nuBbar  also  And  empltTsmt  in  oMvaying  to  tha  I/mdon 
market  the  potatoea  and  vagataUaa  whiah  tba  Tiaiaity 
produoaa  in  abundance.  Tha  town  haa  a  ftee-aehocd,  a 
markeb-house,  and  a  spacious  and  eonvsnient  workhouse, 
erected  in  1787,  under  tiie  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  formerly  belonged 
to  tbe  abbey,  and  contains  same  curious  monuments :  the 
living  is  a  viosrase  in  the  diocese  of  London ;  the  eollm  of 
All  Souls,  Oxford,  is  patron.  Two  chapels,  the  one  at  Ilford 
and  the  other  at  Epping  Foraat.  are  annexed  to  the  vicarage. 
The  parish  is  divided  into  four  wards,  each  with  its  separata 
officers.  Barking-town  ward  haa  two  churchwardens  (one 
appointed  by  the  vicar  and  tba  otiier  by  tbe  parish)  and  an 
overseer.  The  lord  of  the  manor  ludds  a  court  every  three 
weeks,  in  whish  causes  of  trssiMss  and  debt  under  forty 
shillings  an  tried.  The  population  of  the  parish  waa  8086 
in  1881 ;  and  that  of  the  town  3404,  (rf  whom  1744  wne 
fomalea. 

(Lysons'  Enoirtnt  tomdon,  voL  iv. ;  Morant's  2ft*- 
ton/  and  Antiouitut  qfEMtx  ;  Dugdsle's  Jfonosftooa,^.) 

BARKWAYr  an  antiant  village  of  Hertfordshire,  in  the 
htmdred  of  Edwinstree,  34  mues  norUi  of  London,  and 
3  miles  south  of  Royston.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  on  the 
principal  road  from  London  totheoountiea  of  Cambridge, 
Norfolk,  and  Bufifolk,  to  which  eireumstanoe  it  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  its  prosperity,  as  it  possesses  but  little  trade. 
Norden  says,  thiU  be  bad  seen  the  place  tarmed,  in  antlent 
records,  Bergwant,  which  signifies  in  Saxon  '  a  way  over 
the  hill.'  At  tbe  time  of  toe  Conquest,  the  lands  at  this 
place  were  divided  among  four  mat  lords  into  aa  many 
manors,  and  aftorwacda  uito  «pit  manoas.  BwAiway  is 
ealled  a  *  town'  Iqr  bid  wriloist  and  it  waa  privileged  by 
Sdwaid  L  to  have  a  narkat  «  ThnradafTiud 
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&ir  Ibr  «ix  days.  In  1592.  in  the  reign  {tfEltitbeth,*  great 
fire  deatxoyed  nearly  all  tbe  honaes.  On  their  re-erection, 
the  market  vas  altered  to  Ptiday,  and  was  subsequently 
diioontiniud  in  eonaeqnence  of  its  proximity  to  Roystoa. 
Baricway  is  at  present  a  large  and  populous  villi^,  con- 
sis  ting  cUefly  of  one  long  street,  which  contains  several 
good  inna.  The  church  is  a  handsome  and  spacious 
building,  containing  some  fine  old  monuments,  wiui  frag- 
ments of  painted  glass  in  the  windows,  forming  part  of  a 
series  descriptive  of  the  creation.  Tlw  living,  which  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  London,  is  valued  in  the  king  s 
books  at  13^  13t.  4d.  per  annum.  The  population  of  the 
parish,  which  also  includes  the  hamlet  of  Nuthamstead,  is 
1 1 08,  of  whom  556  are  females. 

(Norden's  Speculum  BritcmnUe,  1593  ;  Chauneey's /ft«- 
torieal  Antiguitie*  o/  Hertfordshire;  Cluttorbiick*!  flt«- 
toty  and  Antimdtiee  qf  Hertfordthire,  4^.) 

BARLAAM.  This  penon  would  be  of  very  little  oonse- 
quenoe,  but  fbr  the  fact  that  he  is  nearly  Uie  last  of  those 
who  wrote  in  Greek  on  mathematics,  uid  that  his  work 
is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  arithmetic  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  algebra  and  the  Indian  notation.  His 
life,  such  as  it  is,  is  a  commentary  m  the  state  of  sdenee 
during  the  fourteenth  century.  The  accounts  given  of  him 
vary  grutly :  the  parts  of  this  article  which  follow  in  brackets 
are  abridged  from  the  Bio^rofAie  Umvereelie. 

[Bernard  of  Seminara  in  Calabria  was  bom  about  the 
end  of  the  thirteenUi  century.  He  took  the  vows  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and  the  name  of  farftunii,  at  an 
early  age.] 

Boecacio,  the  novelist,  who  died  about  1376,  calls  him  a 
GMitemporary .  [He  went  into  JEtolia,  and  thence  to  Salouca, 
to  study  Greek,  that  he  might  read  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
In  1387  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  obtained  the  fovour 
of  the  EmQeror  Andionieus  the  younger  and  his  favourite, 
John  Cantacuzenus,  who  obtuoed  for  him  an  abbey.  He 
had  previoudy  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Eastern  Church. 
He  entered  into  controversy  with  Nicephorus  Gregoias,  by 
whom  he  was  beaten,  and  then  retired  in  disgust  to  Salonica. 
On  the  occasion  of  Pope  John  XXII.  seiraing  legates  to 
Qpnstantiaople  to  treat  for  the  re-union  of  the  churches, 
Barlaam  emerged  from  bis  retirement,  and  violently  op- 
posed the  measured  Moreri  and  others  assert  that  Bar- 
laam was  sent  to  Benedict  XII.  (John's  successor)  to  pro- 
mote the  above-mentioned  object.  This,  if  given  out  at  all, 
was  B  pretext,  for  [Barlaam  was  sent  to  Italy  in  1339,  to 
ei^eavonr  secretly  to  procure  assistance  against  the  Turks 
and  Bulgarians.  In  1340  he  returned  to  Constantinople, 
and  resumed  an  dd  discussion  with  the  monks  of  Mount 
Athos  (and  particularly  with  one  of  them,  Greorge  Palamas), 
who  asserted  that  the  light  seen  on  Mount  labor  during 
the  transfiguration  of  Christ  was  a  part  of  the  uncreated 
essence  of  God.  Barlaam  denied  it ;  and  this  controversy 
was  carried  to  such  a  height  that  boUi  parties  demanded  a 
council  of  the  emperor,  who  convoked  it  accordingly, 
June  11, 1341.  The  monks  of  Athos  got  the  better  of  the 
a^umeut ;  and  Barlaam,  by  advice  of  Cantacuzenus,  gave 
in,  and  sought  a  reconciliation,  which  was  effected.]  Several 
accounts  (from  Cave,  Hitt.  Lit.)  atate  that  he  withdrew 
from  Constantinople,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  coun- 
cil. [He  retanwd  to  Italy,  and  to  the  dootnnes  of  the 
Western  Church,  and  was  by  Clement  VI.  promoted  to 
the  bishopric  of  Goraci.  It  is  said  that  he  was  Petrarch's 
instanietor  in  Greek.   He  died  probably  about  1348.] 

The  works  of  Barlaam  are  theological  and  mathematical. 
The  former  are  as  follows : — 1 .  De  Principatu  Papa,  printed 
in  Goldastus,  Monarckia  S.  Rom.  Imp.,  Hanover.  1614  (La- 
tin only) ;  also  printed  at  Oxford,  1592,  and  by  Salmasius, 
Leyden,  1 645  (Crreek  and  Latin) ;  2.  Oputctda,  printed  in 
the  BibUotheea  max.  vet.  Patrum,  I^yden,  1677  (vol.  xxvi. 

S.  4) ;  Z^hJ^ttol^  ad  Oreecos  de  Unione,  &c.,  in  Henry 
anisius,  Theiaurue  Afonumentorum,  Sec,  Antwerp,  X725 
(vol.  iv.  p.  361).  The  same  work  and  volume  contains, 
4.  Etkira  eecundnm  Stoicos,  M.  VI,  C.  (Latin),  in  two 
books;  [5.  OrottofWf,  in  Barovius, ^nn.  £^e2f<. year  1339, 
$  XXV.]  There  are  various  other  scattered  pieces ;  in  par- 
ticular, one  on  the  proper  time  of  celebrating  Easter. 

The  mathematical  work  of  Barlaam  consists  entirely  of 
orithmetic  and  arithmetical  geometry,  then  called  Logiatic. 
It  is  written  in  (?reek,  in  six  books,  and  called  BapXaa/iov 
rov  Hoyoxov  Koyurrudi  ^iSXtoic  t{  *>c  li^^vtarara  irtpuiKn^iuvji. 
The  first  book  is  on  the  addition  and  subtracUwi  of  frac- 
tioBfi  the  second  on  their  mnltiplioatUHi  and  diviiiMi;  the 


third  on  ttw  mnll^ieBtiaa  sod  divirioa  of  sexacerimali; 
the  fourth  on  oper^ions  with  sur&oes  and  lines  hj  means 
of  numbem ;  the  fiiUi  on  ntioa,  the  axth  on  nnmencaldato. 
Delambre  has  reviewed  the  third  book,  Biet.  tFAet.  Ak^ 
V.  i.  p.  320.  It  altt^ther  gives  us  but  a  poor  idea  irfths 
science  of  the  age,  and  justifies  Delamlnv's  remark,  that 
Barlaam  must  have  had  more  leisure  than  ingenni^. 

There  have  been  two  editions  of  ibu  work :  ue  first 
(Greek  and  Latin)  by  Dasypodius  [see  Autolycus],  Stoas- 
hurg,  1572.  The  history  ot  the  second  is  rather  curious,  if 
we  consider  how  conversant  the  learned  of  that  age  (owing 
to  the  aniversality  of  the  language  tbey  wrote)  were  with 
the  labours  of  each  other.  Henry  Savile,  the  author  of  the 
PrtslecHonee  in  Suelidem,  and  fbunder  of  the  Savilian 
Professorships  at  Oxford,  found  a  Greek  MS.  of  Barlaam 
in  his  travua,  and  not  being  aware  that  it  was  already 
known,  copied  it  and  soit  it  to  his  friend,  John  Chambers, 
Fellow  of  Eton,  who,  equally  ignonnt  that  the  work  wsa 
already  printed,  publkhea  it  wnh  a  Latin  translation  and 
scholia  at  Paris,  in  16(H).  He  added  a  dedication  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  a  prefoce,  in  both  of  which  he  spoke  so 
freely  of  the  exploits  and  foreign  policy  of  England  (spe- 
cifying, by  a  sufficiently  obvious  implicanon,  that  the  pope, 
the  lung  of  France,  and  the  devil  were  in  league),  that 
the  French  government  commanded  an  erasure  of  the 
passages  mentioned ;  but  (which  is  remarkable)  inflicted  no 
punishment  on  the  editor,  who  was  allowed  to  embark  for 
England,  and  who  secretly  iMmig^t  with  him  some  of  the  ■ 
copies.  We  learn  these  foots  from  an  Admonitio  ad  Lec- 
torem  in  the  copies  af<xesaid,  in  which  the  worthy  editcff, 
though  he  has  put  bnek^  to  the  suppressed  passages,  veiy 
mneh  wtnders  what  offiBnee  Iw  ocnild  have  given,  that  *  vexa- 
rat  eeneura  eobaiUiae' 

Buiaam  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  <m  r^ht-angled 
triangles;  and  there  is  in  the  catalogue  of  De  Thou's 
library  the  title  of  a  work,  of  his  as  follows :  Arithmetica  De- 
momtra^o  eorum  gmte  Euelidet  Hbro  ii.  in  lineia  demon- 
stravit  (no  date  owplaee). 

Boecacio,  above  mentioned,  wrote  a  work  on  the  heathen 
gods,  in  which  it  is  probable  (Vossius  de  Hitt.  Lot.  in  verbo 
Boccaciut)  that  moat  of  what  relates  to  the  Cheeks  is  on  the 
authori^  of  Barlaam.  Boecacio  speaks  as  follows :— *  He 
was  a  man  feeble  in  body,  but  very  great  in  science,  and  so 
profound  in  Greek  learning,  that  he  bad  the  certificates 
(privilegia)  of  emperors  and  princes,  and  learned  men  of 
tnat  country,  testi^ing  that  neither  in  these  times,  nor  in 
many  preceding  ages,  had  ibm  been  a  man  of  so  great  and 
excellent  knome^e.  Should  I  not  therefore  trust  him  in 
mattns  relating  to  the  Greeks?' 

Ricdoli,  in  his  Ckronol.  R^orm.,  speaks  of  two  named 
Barlaam,  the  first  a  Calabrian,  friend  of  Petrarch,  and  ma- 
thematician ;  the  second,  bishop  of  Crerad.  who  wrote  in 
favour  of  the  imion  with  the  Greek  Church.  The  first  he 
places  A.o.  1330,  the  second  1303.  He  does  not  cite  any 
authority,  but  we  are  not  wholly  indisposed  to  beUeve  him. 

The  followers  of  Barlaam  formed  a  sect  (heretic  in  the 
Eastern,  ortiiodox  in  the  Western.  Church)  cnlled  Bar- 
laamitea,  or  Acindynites,  from  Acindynus,  a  Greek  monk, 
who  sided  mth  Barlaam.  These  two  were  also  associated 
in  a  dispute  with  others  about  the  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  essence  and  operations  of  the  Deity. 

BARLiB'US,  CASPAR  VAN  BAERLE,  was  bom  at 
Antwerp  in  1584.  His  fotiier,  who  was  the  town  registmr 
of  Antwerp,  left  it  when  it  was  taken  1^  the  Spaniard^  and 
settled  in  Holland.  Caspar  studied  tbewogy  at  Leyden,  and 
afterwards  took  orders.  In  1612  he  was  made  suh-regent 
of  the  CoUeRo  of  Theoli^  at  Leyden ;  and  in  1 6 1 7  professor 
of  logic  in  that  University.  Having  taken  the  part  of  the 
Arminians  against  the  Gomarists,  ne  was  dismissed  from 
his  situation  in  1619 ;  and  he  then  applied  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  in  which  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Caen 
in  Normandy.  In  1631  he  was  made  professor  of  philoso- 
phy and  eloquence  in  the  newly-established  University  of 
Amsterdam,  where  his  lectures  were  greatly  applauded.  He 
died  at  Amsterdam  in  1 648.  He  wrote  a  numoer  of  works, 
chiefly  in  I^atin :  among  othera,  several  puiegyrical  ontioiu 
in  praise  of  the  great  men  of  his  time,  Giwtavnt,  Riche- 
lieu, Van  IVomp.  and  others;  sevoal  poems,  two  voln. 
8vo.  Amsterdam,  1645;  an  intnesting  histonr  <^  Bmul« 
under  the  administration  of  Maurice,  Count  of  Nassau,  with, 
the  following  title :  Rerum  per  Oetemdum  in  BrasUia  mt 
aUbi  nuper  geetarumeab  Pra^ectura  J.Mauritii  Naseeenm 
Ckm!itu,Hi*toriattQ\.MaMlb9^^  Braif  v»s  Umi 
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MSKMd  putty  by  the  Dutch  and  partly  by  the  Portnguew. 
Bailaus  giTes  many  interestinK  details  about  that  countiy 
and  iti  aooT^mes.  as  welt  as  about  the  events  (tf  the  war 
flanitd  on  there  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Spenianb. 
Fortogil  and  ita  eolonin  being  at  that  time  sutqeet  to  the 
of  Spain.  The  hook  is  adtwued  with  nnmeraosmaps 
ud  news  of  Tarioufl  parts  of  Brextl.  Among  his  Latin 
poau  ii  one  called  Britannia  Wmiphans,  written  on  the 
teeeaaoa  of  Cbaries  I.  to  the  throne.  Barbsus's  Datoh 
poeois  ire  less  known,  having  never  been  collected  together, 
btrt  they  aie  said  to  be  written  in  an  easy  and  pure  style, 
and  to  contain  many  fine  conceptions.  His  EputokB  were 
pnUiBhed  after  his  death,  two  vols.  8va  Amsterdam,  1867. 
Of  hi>  emtTorersiBl  writings  we  may  mention  the  AtUijfmte- 
aau,  4to.  1 633 ;  and  the  Lettret  de  Viequ^ort,  twee  let 
JI^nRW«dvBar2fe,  in  Latin  and  French.  According  to  the 
tlicii  prevailing  Ikshion  among  the  learned,  he  latiiuied  his 
n>M^  BaBrie,  into  Barimu. 

BARLB'Rl A,  a  genus  of  phuits  belonnng  to  the  natural 
otder  Jamikace»t  ud  chazaetericed  at  fitst  nriit  by  the 
^y  pneeues  of  its  bracts,  by  the  lai^  size  or  Uw  upper 
md  lower  sepals,  and  by  its  flmnel-shaped  ooroUa,  which  ii 
often  so  twined  that  the  upper  segment  beoomes  lowest 
The  species  are  lutives  of  various  parts  of  the  Bast  Indies :  a 
few  of  them  have  been  introduced  to  our  gardens,  of  which 
Barleric  btpuHna,  with  its  large  bracts  resembling  bops, 
ud  B.  PrionttiM,  a  common  swamp  plant  in  Java,  are  tna 
most  rematbble.  They  all  require  to  be  eultivited  in  a 
hot-house,  and  are  propagated  readily  bjr  cuttings. 

6ARLETTA.  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bart  in  the 
kioedom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adnata  Sea.  43  miles  E.S.B.  of  Foggia,  and  112  E.N.B.  of 
N^iles,  in  41"  20'  N.  lat  and  16"  18'  E.  long.  The  town 
■  wdl  built,  and  the  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved.  The 
haiboor  is  protected  1^  a  mole  and  by  a  small  island,  on 
vhich  the  l^ht-bouse  u  built;  it  is  only  frequented  by  ve»- 
sds  of  small  burden,  not  having  depth  enough  for  laiger 
ships.  Bailetta.  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  uie 
other  ports  of  the  Adriatic ;  and  here  most  of  the  com,  wine, 
wool,  salt,  lamb  and  kid-skins,  and  other  produce  of  Puglia, 
ire  embarked  for  exportation.  The  country  around  is  well 
niltivaled,  especially  on  the  side  towards  Ban,  and  inter- 
■persed  with  neat  casinos.  The  elimate  is  extremely  mild 
h  winter,  but  is  considered  rather  unhealthy  during  part 
of  the  summer,  owing  to  the  great  marshes  of  Salpi  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  rirer  Ofanto.  which  enters  the  sea  three 
ailes  N.W.  of  Barletta.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
Msr  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  is  a  colossal  bronse  statue, 
17  feet  high,  and  of  rude  workmanship,  said  to  be  that 
of  the  Emperw  Heradius.  Barletta  does  not  seem  to 
Itne  been  a  place  of  any  importanee  nntQ  after  the 
Nonnan  Conquest  Frederic  IL  of  Suabia  granted  it  some 
pinl^es,  and  his  son  Manfred  resided  for  some  time  at 
Bari^ta,  while  be  was  directing  the  building  of  the  new 
tDva  oTManfredonia.  Ferdinand  I.of  Arogon  was  crowned 
ken.  After  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  the  French  and 
&  Spaniards  in  1501,  the  conquerors  quarrelled  abont  the 
dmnm  of  the  spoil,  and  the  French  being  more  numerous 
than  the  Spaniards,  Oonzalo  of  Ccvdova,  who  commanded 
ibe  latter,  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up  in  Barletta,  whne 
W  was  besieged,  or  rather  blockaded,  by  the  French  under 
^  Dnke  de  Nemours.  The  Spaniaids,  having  rec«ved 
anfiiroements  from  Sidly,  attacked  the  French,  who  were 
Ubted  in  two  hatUes,  one  at  Seminara,  21st  April,  1S03, 
■Md  the  other,  on  the  SSth  of  the  same  mwth,  at  Cer^nola 
in  p^ins  of  Puglia,  in  which  last  Gonealo  cMumuided 
>  pnon,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  was  kOled  wiUt  3000 
if  nis  men,  after  which  the  French  evacuated  the  whde 
kingdom.  During  the  siege  of  Barletta,  the  celebrated 
daaeng:e  took  place  between  thirteen  Italians,  who  be- 
losged  to  the  corps  of  Prospero  and  Fabrizio  Colonna,  which 
Krndwitfa  Gonzalo  at  Barletta,  and  thirteen  Frenchmen 
^  the  besieging  army.  Some  expressions  deroffatonr  to 
^  Italian  character  which  were  uttered  by  a  French  knight 
*«)Boned  the  challenge.  They  fought,  16th  of  February, 
^ina  field  nearQuarato.  half-way  between  Barletta  and 
*^^Kach  camp,  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  chivalry. 
Ttelnuus  Bayard  and  Prospero  Colonna  were  the  nmpirn. 
^aaitt  was,  that  the  ^nch  champions  were  unluwaed 
"■tviaded,  and  one  of  them,aPiedmontesebylHr&,was 
The  others  swrendered  as  prisoners,  until  they  paid 
*■  "BMB  of  100  ducata  in  gold  eaeh,  as  it  lud  been  pre- 
*iBidr  ^nlated.   TUs  enrious  event,  alfliong^  rdatad  by 


Damiani,  wiOi  all  the  partteulars  of  the  correspondence  before 
the  fight  the  namsa  of  the  champions,  &c.,  in  a  book  printed 
at  Naples  in  die  same  year.  1S03,  andoeMirated  In  a  poem 
by  Vida,  who  waa  also  a  eontemptffary,  was  overlooked,  or  at 
least  disfigured  by  subsei^UMit  historians,  until  of  late  years, 
when  the  original  narrative  was  found  and  reproduced  by 
Boesi.  htoHa  d'  ItaUa,  Appendix  to  vol.  xvii.,  as  wall  as  the 
MS.  of  Vida's  poem,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of 
if.  H.  Vida,  XIII.  Pugilum  Gsrtamen,  Milan,  1818.  It 
has  also  furnished  the  subject  of  an  histori(»l  novel  called 
Etton  Pieramotca,  o  la  Disflda  di  Barlettat  Milan,  1833. 
He  cathedral  of  Barletta  is  a  Gothic  building,  with  a  high 
steeple ;  the  interior  presents  nothing  striking,  except  some 
antient  granite  pillars  brought  from  Canosa.  Barletta  is 
surrounded  by  an  old  wall,  and  has  a  citadel  which  com- 
mands the  harbour.  The  population  is  reckoned  at  abov* 
18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  tnriving  place,  and  one  of  the 
moat  i^aaaant  provincial  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  fre- 
quented bjr  Daunatun  traden,  who  cross  the  Adiiatie  in 
tbeir  BBall  tcsmIs. 

BARLEY  te  a  grain  too  generally  known  to  require  a 
minute  description.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  other 
grain  by  its  pointed  extremities,  and  by  the  rough  appear- 
ance of  its  outer  skin,  whidi  is  the  corolla  of  the  lower 
closely  envelo^ng  the  seed,  and,  in  most  varieties,  adhering 
strongly  to  it 

Botanists  place  barley  in  the  family  of  the  Graminets, 
and  Linnnus  has  classed  it  in  the  second  order  of  his  third 
class  (TViaadria  digynia),  having  three  stamina  and  two 
s^les  in  the  flower.  For  its  botanical  characters,  see  Hor- 

DKUH. 

Bailey,  acoording  to  the  most  antient  authors,  formed  a 
imneipu  part  of  tSs  find  of  man  in  the  early  ages,  and 
ctrntumes  to  do  so  at  tiiis  day,  in  many  eountries  where  ib» 
pn^rese  of  agiianlture  and  the  ineraaae  <rf  wealtb  have  not 
yet  enabled  the  inhabitants  to  exchange  the  ooarser  buW 
loavea  for  the  note  palataUe  and  nutritious  wheaten  bread, 
and  where  the  soil  ia  not  well  ad^tted  to  lye,  or  tiie  climate 
to  maise. 

Of  all  the  cultivated  grains,  barley  is  perhaps  that  which 
comes  to  perfeetion  in  ue  greatest  variety  of  climates,  and 
is  oonseqaently  found  over  the  greatest  extent  of  the  habit* 
able  world.  It  bears  the  heat  and  dni^ht  of  tropical  re* 
gions,  and  ripens  in  the  short  summers  of  those  whidi  verge 
on  the  frigid  zone.  In  genial  climates,  such  as  Egypt  Bar- 
bary,  and  the  south  of  Spain,  two  crops  of  barley  may  be 
reaped  in  the  same  year,  one  in  spring  from  seed  sown  the 
mecedinff  autumn,  and  one  in  automn  from  a  spring  sowing. 
This  explains  a  paaa^  in  Bzodus  (ix.  31),  where  ue  etbet 
of  the  hail  is  mentiaied  which  desolated  Bgypt,  in  oonse- 

3uenoe  of  the  reftisal  of  Pharaoh  to  let  the  ehutuen  of  Israel 
epart:  * Hm  flax  and  the  bariey  were  sntittMi, for  ttie  bar- 
ley was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax  was  boUed;  Iwt  the  wheat 
and  the  rye  were  not  smitten,  for  they  were  not  come  up.* 
Commentators  agree  that  this  event  happened  in  the  month 
of  March ;  the  first  crop  of  barley  was  therefore  nearly  ripe, 
and  the  flax  ready  to  pull :  but  the  wheat  and  the  rye  sown 
in  sprinv  were  not  yet  sufficientiy  advanced  in  growth  to  be 
injured  by  the  hail. 

Agricultural  writers  in  general  have  distinguished  the 
different  species  of  bariey,  either  from  the  time  of  sowing 
them,  into  winter  bariey  and  spring  barley,  or,  from  iha 
number  ofrovs  of  grains  in  the  ears,  into  six-nnred,  four* 
rowed,  and  two-rowed,  or  flat  bariey.  Anotber  distinction 
may  be  made  between  those  which  Itave  the  eondla  strongly 
adhering  to  the  seed,  and  those  in  which  it  separates  from 
it  leaving  the  seed  naked,  from  which  circumstance  these 
are  called  wihtd  barleys.  Without  entering  into  any  dis- 
cussion whether  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  oonstituts 
distinct  species,  or  are  to  be  considered  as  varieties  pro- 
duced by  climate,  soil,  or  cultivation,  we  shall  only  observe 
that  those  kinds  which  are  hardier,  and  will  bear  the  winters 
of  our  climate,  may  also  with  success  be  sown  in  spring,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  Scotch  here  or  bigg.  There  seem,  in 
fact  to  be  only  two  very  distinct  species  of  barley  generally 
cultivated :  one  which  produces  three  perfect  flowers,  and 
as  many  seeds  united  at  the  base,  at  each  joint  of  the 
rocAtr,  or  middle  <^tiieear,  sltemately  on  each  side  0^.  1), 
and  another,  in  whidi  the  middle  flcwret  ia  perfect  and  the 
two  others  barren,  forming  a  flat  ear,  with  tmly  one  row  of 
grains  on  each  side,  as  our  common  spring  bsjrley  {flg.  3). 
The  Arst  species  has  sometimes  the  middle  flowret  small  or 
abortive,  and  eopieqiwntly  only  fonr  nwyi(<-miiM,  sving 
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t)w  w  K  tqugre  uppwaoMt  but  that  thia  w  only  an  ooe»- 
tional  daviation  is  proved  by  it«  returning  to  the  perfect  eu 
wiUi  six  rows,  in  rich  soils,  and  under  proper  culuvation. 

In  some  varieties  of  both  kinds  the  seeds  stand  more 
apart  from  each  other,  and  at  a  greater  angle  with  the 
rachis ;  the  ear  is  alw  shorter,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
bM  or  fan,  whence  it  has  been  called  Battledore  Barley;  it 
is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Sprat  Barley.  In  others  the 
oorolla  separates  from  the  seed  wnen  ripe,  and  the  awns  (aH 
off :  these  are  the  naked  barleys.  £acb  of  these  has  been  in 
npute  9A  diQuent  time*,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and 
oarefhlflultiyMiooof  tha  praetioal  and  expcvimental  agtieul- 
turist 

Winter  harjey  is  moally  sown  in  those  countries  whery 
the  winters  are  mild,  and  tbe  springs  dry.  as  in  the  south 
of  Fmnqe.  Ital;^,  and  Spain,  or  in  those  where  (he  snow  hes 
deep  all  the  winter,  and  where  the  sun  is  powerful  imme- 
diately after  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  spring,  aa  is  th* 
case  in  parts  of  Russia*  Fbland,  and  some  parts  of  North 
America.  In  most  climates,  where  the  winter  consists  of 
alternate  frost  and  thaws,  and  the  early  part  of  spring  is 
usually  wet,  as  is  tha  case  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ira- 
land,  the  young  barley  is  too  apt  to  suffer  from  these  vicisu- 
tudes,  and  the  spring-sown  barley  gives  the  more  certain 
prospe' t  of  a  good  i-rop :  but  the  grain  of  tbe  latter  is 
seldom  so  hoavy  as  that  which  has  stood  the  winter,  and, 
being  Darvf^ated  later,  it  interferes  with  the  wheat  hairveaW 
which  is  an  inconvenience. 

The  winter-sown  barley  is  generally  of  tbe  six-rowed 
KHt,  of  which  the  here  or  bigg  is  an  inferior  variety,  but 
bMUg  hardy,  and  of  rapid  growth,  it  is  well  suited  to  exposed 
situations  and  inferior  soils.  The  Siberian  barUy,  a  variety 
of  which,  with  naked  seeds,  has  been  hishly  extollod  by 
foreign  ojnicultural  writers,  especially  by  Thaer,  und«  dw 
name  of  Hordeum  ccBieste,  seems  to  be  a  superior  sort  in 
rich  soils,  not  only  for  its  heavy  and  nutritious  grain,  in 
which  particulars  it  is  said  to  approach  to  Uie  <^uality  of 
rye,  but  also  for  its  succulent  stems  and  leaves,  which  make 
it  by  for  the  best  sort  to  sow  for  the  purpose  of  green  food 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  and,  if  fed  off  early,  the  roots  will, 
in  a  rich  soil,  shoot  out  an  abundance  of  fresh  stems,  an4 
produce  a  good  crop  of  grain  at  harvest. 

The  barley  nioitt  commonly  cultivated  in  England  is  that 
which  has  only  two  rows.  It  is  almost  univei%ally  sown  in 
sprinir-  The  varieties  produced  by  difference  of  soil  and 
•cultivation,  as  well  as  by  seed  occasionally  brought  from 
other  countrin,  are  innumerable ;  they  have  been  divided 
by  moat  agricultural  writers  into  the  early  or  rath  ripe  naia, 
aa  they  were  called,  and  the  late  ripe,  fnnn  the  perk>d  of 
their  Ming  fit  to  reap.  But  this  is  a  distinction  which  ia 
net  very  accurate.  It  is  well  known  that  hot  gravelly  smla 
bring  any  gnun  to  perfection  in  less  time  than  the  strongei 
and  colder  soils,  and  that  the  produce  acquires  from  the 
soil  in  which  it  grew  a  disposition  to  ripen  earlier  w 
later.  Thia  property  it  retains  for  a  few  seasons,  by  soma 
modification  of  its  vegetating  power,  to  which,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  that  of  n<Uiit  may  be  given,  being 
analogous  to  the  alterations  produced  on  living  animalm 
by  habiL  Thus  seed  sown  repeatedly  in  a  light  dry  soil 
becomes  rath  ripe,  and  that  sown  on  the  heavy  moist  land 
late  ripe,  although  originally  the  same.  The  rath  ripe 
grain  is  always  less  heavy  than  the  late  ripe ;  and  from 
these  eircumstances  the  experieuced  cultivator  <^  barlnr 
ohooses  his  seed  from  such  land  as  may  modify  the  habit 
produced  by  his  own,  giving  him  a  crop  with  as  heavjr  a 
grain  as  bis  soil  can  produce,  and  within  a  convenient  penod. 

The  common  or  Norfolk  spring  barley,  so  called  because 
it  is  the  principal  sort  cultivated  in  that  county,  has  a  mo- 
derate-sized ear,  containing  from  ten  to  fifteen  seeds  ou 
each  side  on  an  average  (Jig.  2).  Tbe  straw  is  not  very  long, 
and  makes  good  fodder  for  cattle  in  winter.  Some  prefer  the 
long-eared,  which  contains  from  twelve  to  twenty  seeds  in  a. 
row,  but  it  has  a  weaker  straw,  and  is  subject  to  be  beaten 
down  by  rains  from  the  weight  oS  the  ear.  Particular 
varieties  have  been  in  great  rejHite  at  difl^rent  limes,  when 
first  introduced,  and  then  seem  to  have  degenerated  and  lost 
their  liuperiority.  Ofthis  kind  is  tbe  AfofiMtnan  barley.  This 
barley  was  much  sought  after  some  years  ago ;  and  lately  the 
Chevalier  bariey  (Jig.  3),  so  called  from  the  gentleman  who 
first  brought  it  into  notice.  It  is  said  that  having  obser^'ed  an 
ear  of  barley  in  his  field  greatly  superior  to  the  rest,  he  care- 
fully saved  the  seed,  and  cultivated  it  in  his  garden  till  he 
had  a  sufficient  qiinnti^  to  low  it  iDiirAdd.  Ithasnneabetv 
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otmtljnmltipliadaBddiiniiMdUiTOUitlitheceaiitry.  Botne 
rminent  malts  ten  and  brewers  have  declared,  that  it  con- 
Urns  more  saerharine  matter  than  any  other  sort;  and  (he 
trute  hitherto  made  have  convinced  many  agrioulturiata 
that  it  b  not  only  heavier  in  the  grain,  but  also  more  pro- 
doetiTtt.  In  1 8-12  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  always  fore- 
But  a  all  a^rienltml  experimenta  and  improvementi, 
«md  a  conudarable  portion  of  land  with  this  barley,  and 
tbe  teaalt  ia  aaid  to  have  been  peiftotly  satitfhctory.  In  the 
Jtv  1833  the  writer  of  this  article  aowed  two  acres  of  Che- 
nlier  barley  in  the  same  field  with  aonw  of  the  heat  of  the 
emamon  barley.  The  soil  was  poor  Uffhi  sand,  but  in  good 
order  and  very  elean.  The  produce  of  the  whole  was  nearly 
tbe  tame,  four  quarters  per  acre,  but  the  Chevalier-  barley 
*ei^hed  57  Iba.  per  bushel,  while  the  common  weighed  only 
a.  This  gives  the  fanner  an  advantage  of  nearly  ten  per 
<«nt  The  aaniple  was  very  fine,  and  the  whole  that  he 
oDold  spare  was  eagerly  purchased  by  his  neighbours  for  seed 
•t  hli  own  price.  It  is  long  in  the  ear  and  very  plump,  and 
^  plants  tiller  *  so  much,  that  half  a  bushel  may  be  saved  per 
ttrc  in  the  seed.  This  ia  }»obably  owing  to  its  grains  bemg 
»1  perfect,  and  vegetating  rapidly.  The  straw,  like  that  of 
^  other  long-«anid  barleys,  appears  weak  in  inroportion  to 
wear;  it  is  wud  also  to  he  hamer,  and  not  so  palatsble  to 
otde.  These  ara  dionmstanoes  whidi  expenance  alone 
OB  aacertaia.  That  hitherto  it  haa  a  deeided  superiority 
«cr  the  common  sorts,  no  one  who  haa  tried  it  fkirly  in 
^D-pRpared  land  seems  to  deny ;  but  unless  great  care  be 
"km  in  cultivating  picked  parcels  for  seed,  selecting  the 
tacit  ears  and  plumpest  grain,  it  will  probably  share  the 
^of  iu  predecessors— degenerate,  and  lose  its  reputation. 

not  the  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain  pur- 
!?Kly  for  seed  be  more  generally  practised,  and  form  a  dis- 
^  branch  of  agriculture?  And  would  not  this  be  well 
*^ied  to  amall  occupiers  and  cottagers,  who  may  have 
"Mulatmenta  of  land  given  or  let  to  &em,  to  enable  them 
by  their  own  labour  and  industry,  without  parochud 
W  T^Qi  tbe  good  qualities  of  anv  grain  might  be  per- 
r*i«ul,  new  warietiei  might  be  produced,  and  the  delbcta 

^^fmitmf^tmmm  whw npaaim wiiaj iiiai fcwuiwg— of 
"•*a(j^  iu«)«SiaeMkasitfe»«a 


ooTTeeted  by  oalttvatien.  as  is  the  ease  with  hartiaaltBral 

plants. 

The  Sprat  or  BattledomBariey  (/Ig.  4),  alio  called  Putney 
Bvlay,  nom  having  bean  onee  eitMalvaly  ealtivatod  naar 

rig.  4. 


[8pnt  (or  BattMora)  B«ri«r.1 
that  plaee,  ia  m  nmch  esteem  in  Germany.  It  is  the  Hor- 
d$mi  Z»oeriton  i  also  aal  led  0«rman  rice,  or  rice  barley  not 
from  any  ivsemblanee  it  bears  to  rice,  but  because,  when 
deprfvod  of  its  skin  and  made  into  pot  barley.  It  swells  bt 
boiling,  and  makes  a  good  substitute  for  rice  in  \v^h%  and 

Euddings.  It  is  no«  much  cultivated  in  England  at  present, 
at  it  is  hardy  and  productive,  and  grows  well  in  stronger 
aeils,  espeeially  tho  nariy.  and  is  well  worth  the  attention  of 
eaperimental  agrieultnnrts.  It  certainly  was  once  in  good 
Mpoto  in  this  oount^,  and  mi^  suit  pattieular  soils  and 
situations. 

All  kinds  of  barl^  require  nearly  the  same  soil,  And 
whether  they  ar«  sown  before  winter  or  in  spring,  ths 
gnmnd  must  be  well  prepared,  atid  the  Soil  pulverised  by 
repeated  ploaghlngs  and  harrowings,  or  by  the  operation 
of  thoae  tnatmments  which  have  hcen  invented  for  this 
espeelal  purpoee ;  in  order  that  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  which 
are  very  minute  and  delicate,  may  penetrate  the  soil  easily 
in  search  of  tiourishraent 

The  cnltlvation  of  all  the  vaneties  is  neariy  the  same, 
and  it  best  understood  in  the  counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk, 
and  Suffolk,  in  which  a  great  quanti^  of  excellent  barley 
is  produced  and  malted  for  the  Lonaon  market.  In  the 
light  soils,  barley  is  intariahW  sown  after  turnips,  which 
have  been  ftd  off  the  land  by  sheep,  or  been  drawn  to  feed 
tha  eattle  in  winter  in  the  yams  or  stalls,  who,  by  means  of  an 
abundance  of  litter,  make  a  vast  supply  of  manure  ready  for 
-the  next  turnip  crop.  When  the  land  has  been  properlr 
prepared  for  turnips  [see  Turnips},  and  well  manurea» 
and  the  tnmips  have  been  carefully  hoed,  so  that  no  weeds 
of  any  kind  remain,  it  is  then  in  the  finest  state  for  barter 
as  soon  as  the  turtiitm  are  off*.  Tnmips  require  a  well  pul- 
verised soil,  and  so  does  barley.  If  the  soil  Is  very  dry  and 
light,  the  sheep  folded  upon  :t  consolidate  the  sirface  by 
their  treading,  and  enrich  it  by  their  urine  and  dung.  A 
soon  as  a  part  of  the  field  ia  cleared  and  the  hurdles  re- 
moved, the  land  is  ploughed  with  a  shallow  furrow,  and 
thus  the  sheep  and  the  ploughs  are  often  seen  in  the  same 
field  succeeding  each  other,  that  no  time  may  be  lost  in 
turning  In  ana  eovering  the  dung,  which  is  very  volatile, 
and  wotild  toon  lose  much  of  its  qualities  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  and  winds.  This  is  nifficient  prepamtion  for  tht 
seed,  wUeh  may  now  be  sown  or  drilled  iritiuut  d«Aac 
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In  faotner  wbkih  have  beoome  tenaobnu  hy  the 
wintar's  nins>  <v  on  which  tiie  ibeep  have  been  folded  in 
wet  weftther,  the  soil  may  not  be  in  a  sufficiently  divided 
state  to  receive  the  seed  with  advantage.  In  that  case  it 
must  be  worked  and  stirred  till  a  proper  tilth  is  produced : 
this  ii  a  great  loss  and  hinderance,  by  increasing  the  labour 
at  the  busy  time  of  sowing,  but  it  cannot  be  avoided  ;  the 
experience  and  judgment  of  the  cultivator  must  direct  bim 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding,  ever  bearing  in  mind 
that  it  is  an  irretrievable  error  to  sow  barley  on  land  not 

ftroperly  pulverized,  and  that,  if  it  is  onoe  fine  and  dry,  a 
ittle  delay  in  the  sowing  is  of  much  less  impcNrtance.  It 
can  scarcely  be  too  dry  on  the  surface  at  the  time  uf  sowing, 
at  least  in  (his  climate,  and,  provided  a  few  showers  supply 
the  moisture  necessary  to  make  it  vegetate  and  spring  up, 
there  is  no  great  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  too  dry 
weather.  Barley  has  been  known  to  grow  and  ripen,  when 
not  a  sinde  shower  refreshed  the  sou  from  the  day  it  was 
•own  to  that  in  which  it  was  reaped. 

When  the  soil  is  of  a  strong,  compact  nature,  but  fertDe 
at  the  same  time,  and  turnips  cannot  well  be  fed  off  the 
land,  nor  taken  ofT  in  carts,  on  account  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  the  soft  moist  soil  in  winter,  by  me  tread 
of  the  sheep,  or  the  wheels  of  the  carts,  recourse  is  some- 
times had  to  a  long  fallow  during  eighteen  months,  from 
harvest  till  the  second  spring,  giving  the  land  the  benefit  of 
two  winters*  frosts,  a  tillage  m  autumn,  in  summer,  and  in 
two  springs.  Thus  tbe  luid  is  perfectly  cleaned,  and,  if 
pn^wrly  managed,  quite  mellow  and  fine ;  and  the  bariey 
sown  on  sueh  land  always  produces  a  cro|i,  not  only  abundant, 
but  of  the  best  quali^,  so  that  the  lines  of  Virgil  in  his 
Georgia,  i.  48,  whether Uterally  applicable  or  not,  are  veri- 
fied in  the  result  :— 

*  BU  MM  demam  vdUi  mvoitdet  aTuI 
AgriMdM,  bit  qoK  aolam,  H*  ttigan  wnsiL* 

This  practice  has  been  alluded  to  in  the  article  Arable 
Land,  and  is  common  in  the  heavier  soils  of  Essex  and 
Suffolk.  The  loss  of  time  by  so  long  a  fallow  is  amply 
repaid  by  tbe  state  of  the  land  and  the  subsequent  crops. 
It  was  onoe  the  universal  custom  to  sow  wheat  aher  a  fallow, 
and  barley  after  wheat,  unless  clover  was  sown  with  the 
wheat,  which  was  the  first  step  to  improvement ;  but  after 
the  haAey  anothar  &Uow  became  necessary.  By  sowing 
barley  after  the  fallow,  the  laud  it  much  more  perfectly 
deaned,  and  the  clover  lown  with  the  barley  is  the  best  pre- 
paration tbr  the  wheat,  which  may  be  succeeded  by  beans, 
and,  if  these  are  well  manured  and  {mperly  hoed,  another 
etop  of  wheat  may  be  taken  before  a  seeond  fallow  is  neces- 
sary. By  comparing  the  {Hrobable  produce  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent rotations,  the  advantage  will  be  evident  in  favour  of 
that  which  begins  with  barley. 

In  some  particular  cases,  however,  when  a  very  dry  au- 
tumn allows  the  wheat  stubble  to  be  ploughed  and  well 
cleaned  before  winter,  and  several  ploughhigs  and  harrow- 
ings  can  be  given  in  spring,  barley  may  be  sown  with  ad- 
vantage after  wheat;  but  then  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  sow 
dover  and  grass  seeds  with  the  bailey,  the  land  not  being 
snffioently  free  from  weeds.  But  Uw  IHfbHwn  snear- 
nofum,  mely  introduced  ftom  the  aou&  of  France,  if  it 
should  sueeeed  well  in  our  dhnate,  woiiU  be  admirably 
adapted  to  be  sown  on  the  barley  stubUe :  the  land  being 
slightly  ploughed  or  scarified  immediately  after  harvest,  and 
the  seed  rolled  in.  It  will  grow  so  rapidly  in  spring  as  to 
smother  all  seed  weeds,  and  will  give  a  heavy  green  crop  to 
be  cut  for  horses  and  cattle  eariy  in  Hay,  and  excellent 
winter  fodder  if  made  into  hay.  [Bee  TkiFOuux  Ingas- 
HATUH,  and  Clotxe.] 

The  quantity  of  barley  sown  formerly  was  four  or  five 
bushels  per  acre :  but,  if  the  land  is  duly  prepared  and  the 
seed  good,  from  two  to  three  bushels  is  an  ample  allowance,' 
especially  if  sown  by  the  drilling  machine,  which  it  always 
ou^httobe;  fbr  if  Uie  laud  be  too  ron^  to  allow  of  drilling, 
it  IS  scarcely  fit  to  sow  barley  in,  and  oats  will  be  a  more 
advantageous  grain. 

The  proper  time  for  sowing  barley  depends  much  on  the 
season  and  the  state  of  the  land,  llie  besti«actical  rule  is, 
to  sow  as  soon  after  the  middle  of  Huoh  as  the  ground  is 
dry.  Earlier  sowings  may  sometimes  succeed  well,  but  in 
this  climate,  cold  wet  weather  often  prevails  in  the  end  of 
February  and  beginning  of  March,  and  this  is  by  no  means 
favourable  to  young  plants  of  barley.  The  early-sown  crops 
are  however  in  general  the  heaviest,  espedally  the  sort 
whidi  r^en  later:  they  require  less  sew,  having  more 


time  to  tiUar  before  the  hot  weather  dram  up  the  iteaiL 
There  are,  however,  seasons  wbni  ^  later-sown  erofa  are 
the  best ;  a  good  nde  is  to  sow  a  qoiek-growing  sort  when 
the  sowing  is  unavoidably  deftirea,  and  in  this  ease  man 
seed  must  also  be  allowra. 

The  depth  at  which  the  seed  should  be  deposited  de- 
pends on  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  on  the  season.  Winter 
barley  need  only  be  slightlycovered,  and  will  tiller  astonish- 
ingly in  good  light  soils.  Tbe  examination  oftwo  roots,  one 
of  which  5)  proceeded  from  a  grain  dropped  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soO,  and  the  other  (fyf.  6)  buried  one  os  two 
inches  under  the  sur&cc,  clearl^r  shows  the  diiforenee.  In 
the  first,  the  crown  (a),  from  which  tiie  steins  tiller,  has  the 
seed  stiU  adhering  to  it ;  in  the  other  they  are  separated  by 
a  strong  tough  ligament  (c).  This  forms  two  dimnct  cen- 
tres, from  which  the  roote  spread ;  and,  in  very  light  soils 
and  dry  seasons,  the  roots,  springing  immediately  from  the 
seed,  are  less  exposed  to  be  dried  up.  But  in  stiff  soils  the 
seed,  buried  de^  may  have  much  difficulty  in  germinating, 
the  air  not  having  sufficient  access,  and  the  first  shoot,  which 
forms  the  ligament  (c),  not  being  able  to  pierce  tbe  compact 
soil  above  it.  As  a  general  rule,  a  depth  of  from  one  and  a 
half  to  three  inches,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  is 
most  likely  to  enable  the  seed  to  sprout  well,  and  give  a 
sufficient  hold  of  the  land  by  the  roots  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  lodging.  It  is  of  consequence  that  all  the  seeds  be  de- 
posited at  a  uniform  depth,  to  ensure  their  shoots  rising  at 
the  same  time :  for  whne  some  rise  earlier  and  some  later, 
it  is  impossible  to  reap  the  whole  in  good  order;  soma  of 
the  ears  will  be  too  green,  while  others  are  shedding  the 
seed  from  being  too  ripe.  This  is  one  reason  why  the 
drilled  crops  are,  in  general,  so  much  more  regular  in  their 
growth  than  the  broadcast  After  sowing  barley  it  is  useful 
to  pass  a  light  roller  over  the  land,  across  the  stitches,  if 
there  are  any,  to  press  the  earth  on  the  seed,  and  prevent 
too  great  evaporation  of  the  moisture.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  tiller,  another  roUing,  and  in  some  cases  a  slight 
harrowing,  to  loosen  the  surikce  and  thin  out  the  plants 
where  they  grow  too  close,  is  very  usefol.  This  also  is  the 
best  time  to  sow  clover  and  gross  seeds,  if  not  done  with  the 
first  roUing.  Barley  is  not  usually  hoed,  because  the  land 
should  be  perfectly  clear  of  weeds  and  their  seeds,  before  it 
is  sown ;  but  if  hoeing  is  thought  neoessaiy  to  looBon  the 
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tMt  tart»>J  of  mtnij  huroiring  it,  tho  elorer  or  giut- 
'  ■<  m  aown  tt  the  lut  taoang.  After  that  no  etteiition 


C  An»tordrilbdbuUTbis|MidMiL 
Tht  wae  la  s poor iliff Kw. 

H  nqnired  to  the  crop  till  htrrest,  unleis  some  doeke  or 
tidstles  »hould  make  tneir  appeannoe,  which  muit  then  be 
carefolly  pnUed  op. 

Hie  practice'  of  lowing  olom.  rye  graia,  or  other  teedi, 
with  tbe  bariay,  ii  alimit  unifWM^  and  is  eooiidered 
ai  one  of  the  gnat  modnn  improvements  in  agrionltnre. 
Tliere  ia  no  dtmbt  a  great  advantage  in  havinff  a  profluble 
and  impraving  isop  to  sneoeed  the  bailey,  without  further 
tilhwe ;  and  clover  jw^mmb  the  land  adminbly  for  wheat 
Stiirtliere  are  some  donto*  whether  this  be  profitable  in 
an  cases.  There  are  seasons  when  the  clover  materially 
injures  tbe  barley  by  its  luxuriance ;  and,  in  wet  seasons 
at  harvest,  it  is  very  difficult  to  dry  the  straw  sufficiently. 
■ii»d  B8  it  is  with  the  succulent  stems  of  the  clover,  or  to 
prevent  its  heating  iu  the  stack.  The  clover,  as  far  as  the 
barley  is  concerned,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  weed,  which, 
like  all  other  weeds,  must  take  a  part  of  the  nourishment 
from  die  crop,  and  cheek  its  tillering.  If  the  clover  is  sown 
late  amofg  the  barley,  the  dan^  is  kss.  It  will  not  be 
4Ub  to  ofoir  so  hi^  as  to  do  mneh  iignry,  hut  the  frar  oi 
•osiog  me  plant  of  clover  makes  most  fkrmers  prefer  sow- 
ing it  soon  after  the  barley. 

In  Fbmders.  olover  ia  seldom,  or  never,  sown  with  barley, 
out  efaiwfly  with  rye :  but  Uiey  sow  a  speeios  of  white  carrot 
■Mead,  in  the  sandy  soils.  These  push  out  very  little 
of  tbe  green  top,  but  shoot  their  fibres  downwards,  which 
fbrm  the  rudiments  of  the  carrot  After  harvest,  the  ground 
is  well-harrowed,  and  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The 
cazTDta,  which  could  scaroely  be  obecorved  above  ground, 
aooQ  spring  up.  and  a  good  crop  is  secured  before  winter, 
extremely  aseftil  for  fading  eaMle  and  swine,  and  greatly 
inereaatoK  the  urine  of  cows  and  bullocks,  tbe  ^vouiite 
■amire  ror  light  soQs  in  that  ooantnr. 

As  soon  as  the  aais  of  tbe  baiiBy  h^n  to  droop  and 
lose  diair  pur^  hne,  awmiiring  a  luht  straw  odour,  ba- 
lm ths  grain  u  quit*  hud,  it  dHNdd  bs  reaped.  ThU  is 
nanally  Saam  by  mowing  it  with  a  icTtbe,  having  a  hoop,  or 
a  append^  sallsd  a  eradb,  fiztd  to     ao  as  to  lay  Um 


owatiia  r^nlarly :  botwhere  there  is  a  snffieient  supply  of 
labourers,  at  reasonable  wages,  it  is  fkr  more  profitable  to 
have  it  reaped  widi  the  skskle,  cr,  what  is  better,  with  the 
Havnault  seyMe,  a  short,  Inoad  smrthe  iHed  with  one  hand, 
while  a  hgfat  bocAc  is  held  in  the  other  to  lay  the  straw 
so  as  to  be  readily  tied  up  into  sheaves.  A  little  practice 
enables  a  man  to  reap  twioe  aa  much  ctara  in  the  same  time 
witii  this  instmment  as  with  the  reaping-hook.  Binding  into 
sheaves  is  a  great  advantage ;  much  less  com  is  abed,  which, 
in  the  common  method  of  raldng  into  heaps,  often  amounts 
to  more  than  would  fully  sow  the  same  extent  of  land.  The 
sheaves  set  up  on  end  are  in  less  danger  from  the  weather, 
and  when  the  stack  is  built,  all  the  ears  may  be  laid  inward 
and  much  ^rain  saved,  which,  if  on  the  outside,  would  soon 
be  the  prey  of  birds :  smaller  stacks  may  be  made,  and  the 
danger  of  heating  entirely  avoided.  The  stacks  should  be 
built  on  frames,  supported  by  stone  or  cast-iron  pillars,  with 
flat  caps  on  them  to  keep  out  vermin ;  and,  in  large  stacks, 
it  is  nseihl  to  have  a  kind  of  open  cage  in  the  middle,  to 
allow  tbe  admission  of  air  to  the  eentre.  This  dries  the  grain 
better  than  a  fcihi,  and  when  tbe  staek  is  properiy  thatehed 
with  straw,  the  crop  may  be  eonsidersd  as  safe  till  it  ia  ear- 
ned into  die  bam  to  be  tiuwbed.  [See  Hutist,  and 
Farm.] 

Barley  requires  care  in  thrashing,  to  break  off  all  the 
awns  close  to  tbe  grain.  A  thrashing  machine  does  not 
acoomplish  this  perfectly  by  only  once  passing  the  straw 
through  the  rollers ;  it  is  consequently  usually  put  thiough 
a  second  time,  especially  if  it  has  not  been  tied  into  sheaves. 
It  is  often  necessary,  after  the  barley  is  thrashed,  to  effect 
this  by  anothw  operation,  which  is  called  humming,  for 
which  purpose  several  different  kinds  of  instruments  are 
used.  A  simple  one  consists  of  a  cylinder  composed  of 
small  bars  of  iron,  and  placed  on  an  axis,  whidi  u  rolled 
backwards  and  forwards  over  the  grain;  or.whereatlunuh- 
ing  machine  is  used,  a  {date  of  inm,  perforated  like  a  nutmeg- 
grater,  is  fixed  to  tbe  inside  of  the  drum  in  whidi  this 
beaters  revolve,  and  tbe  awns  ate  eflbetnally  broken  off  by 
this  rough  Burfaee. 

The  diseases  to  which  barley  is  subject  while  growing 
are  those  which  attack  all  other  grain— the  smut,  iha  burnt 
ear,  bhght,  and  mildew ;  but  it  is  less  liable  to  these  than 
wheat  The  greatest  enemy  is  a  wet  harvest  It  is  so  apt 
to  germinato  with  the  least  continuance  of  i^istnre.  that 
even  befi»e  it  is  reaped,  it  often  exhibits  an  ear  in  ftdl  v^ce- 
tatiim,sTeiy grain bavbigspnnlsd<ise;^.).  Itiathsn  «f 
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little  value,  and  even  when  this  is  obet&ed  1^  dry  weather 
or  in  the  kiln,  tbe  grain  is  so  impaired  as  to  be  fit  only  to 
feed  fowls  and  pigs.  A  strong  plant  of  olover,  by  keeping 
the  wet  longer  about  tbe  barley,  often  oontributes  to  increase 
this  evil,  as  has  been  hinted  befoe. 

The  principal  use  of  barley  in  this  country,  and  wherever 
the  climate  does  not  permit  the  vine  to  thrive,  and  no 
wine  is  made,  is  to  convert  it  into  malt  for  brewing  and 
distillinK.  [See  Malt.]  The  best  and  heaviest  grain  is 
chosen  nr  this  jiurpose,  and,  as  it  must  have  its  germi- 
nating power  nnimpaired,  the  least  diaoolflcation,  ftmn  rain 
oe  bsatmg  in  the  stack,  renders  it  snspeolad,  and  oonae- 
quentlv  not  so  saleaUe.  It  is,  however,  still  it  6x  being 
ground  into  msal,  te  feeding  eattle  Ba^^^^«|^  not 
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iu«d  for  hnman  ibod ;  or  it  mrr  be  isMle  xaSo  pot  buiey  hf 
theprooaai  of  thellinff.   [See  Baolbt,  Pot  and  PsutL.] 

The  produce  of  baney,  od  lend  well  prepared,  is  tram  SO 
to  <0  bushcb.  ud  num.  per  atatnto  aere,  weiEking  from 
45  to  flS  Iba.  per  knahd,  acBudinf  to  th*  quwty.  It  i> 
a«id  to  contain  OS  per  o«t  of  notnliv*  matter ;  wheat  ooo- 
tains  78  per  cent.  A  buahel  of  bailey  veighaig  50  Ibst  will 
therefm  contain  about  St  Iba.  of  nntnmeot  |  while  a  buahel 
of  wheat  weighing  60  lbs.  contains  4  7  lbs.  Good  oata  w«^ 
ing  40  Iba.  contain  about  M  Iba.  of  nutritife  aubatanoe;  so 
that  the  comparative  value  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oati,  in 
fheding  cattle,  may  be  repnsented  by  47,  33,  and  24,  the 
meanure  being  the  same.  It  is  remarkable  that,  allowing 
aomo  addition  to  wheat,  as  more  generally  used  fbr  human 
food,  these  numbei*  very  nearly  ^ve  the  usual  proportions 
between  the  prices  of  tiieaa  grains.  The  experiments  on 
which  this  cueulation  is  founded  were  carefully  made  hj 
Binhof,  and  confirmed,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Tbaer,  at  his 
aatablUhment  at  Mc^in,  tha  aooount  of  the  reauUa  being 
aceurately  kept 

On  all  good  loamy  soils  barl^  is  a  more  profltaUe  crop 
than  oats,  and  is  supposed  to  exhaust  the  soil  leas.  On 
atiff  cold  elayt  it  does  not  thrive  so  well,  and  there  oats  are 
to  be  prefernsd.  In  soma  districts,  where  the  best  barley  is 
grown,  the  fltrmers  seldom  sow  oats,  and  many  prefer  buying 
Uiem  for  tlieir  own  use,  with  the  additional  expense  of  mar- 
ket and  caiiiage.  In  Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  the  north 
of  England,  oats  are  in  greater  request,  being  the  chief  food 
of  the  labouring  classes,  and  prefemMi  by  them  to  barley* 
except  it  be  in  the  form  of  pot-barley  in  their  broths. 

Barley  in  its  green  state,  especially  the  Siberian  winter 
barley,  makes  excellent  spring  food  fbr  niloh  cows,  as  is 
well  known  to  the  cow-keepers  about  London ;  it  comes  in 
aariy.  and  greatly  increases  the  milk.  It  is  also  vary  good 
for  horses,  provided  it  be  Rivan  sparingly  at  flnt,  as  it 
purges  them ;  but  after  a  li^  time,  when  tha  stomaeh 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  it  increases  their  flesh  and  aondi- 
tion  wondeifiiUy,  and  is  much  mora  wholesome  than  tba 
usual  spring  physic,  as  it  aoswers  the  purpose  of  gently 
blearing  the  intestines,  without  any  risk  of  irritation.  For 
sheep  It  is  more  nourishing  than  rye,  and  comes  aariier  t 
when  fbd  off  quite  close  in  April,  it  will  spring  up  again, 
and,  on  good  land,  produce  a  fair  crop  of  grain  m  August, 
but  in  general  it  is  ploughed  up  as  soon  sa  it  is  Ibd  «K  and 
succeeded  by  spring  tares  or  turnips. 

Barley  has  ^ways  been  oonsiderad  as  possessing  madi- 
einal  virtues ;  decociions  of  it  have  long  been  used  for  the 
sick,  especially  in  all  pulmonary  complainta ;  and,  with  the 
addition  of  some  vegetable  acid,  U  is  extremely  grateful  in 
fhvets.  allaying  thim,  and  giving  such  a  degraa  of  nourish- 
ment as  is  inwpensable*  iritiwut  exciting  wa  eireulatkm. 

H.  Theodore  de  Saussure  has  carefully  analyzed  the 
ashes  produced  by  burning  barley  and  ita  straw,  and  we 
shall  dose  this  article  with  the  result  of  his  experimento. 
iReeherdut  Chimiquet  tur  la  Vigfiaiion.   Paris,  1804.) 

The  grain  reduced  to  ashes  wtk  it*  ajtm  gave*  out  of 
100  parts,  laofasheSiwUahGontainad— 

Potass  ...  18 

Phosphate  of  potass  9*3 
BulpHate  of  potass         .         .  1*0 

Muriate  of  potass  .  0*80 

Earthy  phoapbates        .  32*5 

Earthy  carbonates  .  0 

Silica       ....  35'0 

Metallio  oxides  0*25 
Loss       .         .         .  .2*8 


100 

1000  parte  of  tiie  ifeniw  ^odiifed  48  ortahsa*  aentainint: 

Potass     .         .  .  .18 

Sulphate  of  potass  .  9' 9 

Muriate    potass  .         .  0*5 

Eartliy  phoitpliatas  .  7  "75 

Sanhy  carbonataa      .        .  18'& 
Silica        ...  07 
Metallio  oxidea  0*0 
Loss  .  8*20 
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These  ptodneti  no  doubt  vary  in  diflhrent  st^s  (  Iml  the 
proportion  of  silica  in  the  ktanr  and  In  the  skin  tit  barley  is 
famatkaUei.  TUa  bariey  giew  In  a  chalky  soli. 


BARLHY-BRBAK,  a  popular  pastine  of  dw  idgB  of 
Jamas  L,  ollusbns  to  which  repsatedly  ooeut  in  our  idd 
writers.  It  was  played  by  six  people,  three  of  each  sex,  who 
were  coupled  by  lot  A  piece  of  ground  wm  then  ahosen, 
and  divided  into  thrae  compartmenta,  of  which  the  middle 
me  was  called  hell.  It  was  tha  olject  of  the  couple  con- 
demned to  this  division,  to  cateh  the  others  who  advanced 
from  the  two  extremities;  in  which  case  a  change  of  situa- 
tion, took  place,  and  bell  was  filled  by  the  couple  who  wen 
exduded,  by  pre-oocupation,  from  the  other  plaoes.  In  this 
'catching,*  however,  tnere  was  some  difficulty,  as,  by  tha 
regulations  of  the  game,  the  middle  couple  were  not  to  sepa- 
rate before  they  had  succeeded,  while  the  others  might  break 
hands  whenever  they  found  themselves  hard  pressed  When 
all  had  been  taken  in  turn,  the  last  couple  was  said  to  be  in 
hell,  and  the  game  ended. 

Several  poetical  descriptions  of  this  amusement  are  toL- 
tant:  <»e  in  BorteV'bnakg,  or  a  Warning  fbr  fFantotu, 
written  by  W.  N.  Gent,  4te.  Lond.  1607 ;  another  in  Sir 
Philip  Sydney's  Arcadia ;  and  a  third  in  Sir  John  SaeklinRs 
Poemt,  whidk  has  been  quoted  by  Btand  in  bis  iVpitfor 
AnHqmtiet,  voL  ii  p.  278.  and  by  Gifford  in  his  Notst  to 
Massinger. 

Dr.  Jamiestm,  in  his  Etymological  Dieiionary  ikt 
Scottitk  Languagt,  gives  an  account  of  this  game  as  it  is 
still  used  in  tiie  north  of  Scotland.  He  calls  it  *  a  gama 
generally  played  by  young  people  in  a  corn-yard ;  hence 
called  "  Barla-biacks  about  the  staclu."  One  stack  is  fixed 
on  as  the  dule  or  goal ;  and  one  person  is  appointed  to  catch 
tbe  rest  of  the  company,  who  run  out  ftxnn  the  dule.  He 
does  not  leave  it  till  they  are  all  out  of  his  sight.  Then  he 
seta  off  to  cateh  them.  Any  one  who  is  taken,  cannot  run 
out  again  with  his  former  associates,  being  accounted  a  pri- 
soner, but  ia  obliged  to  assist  his  captor  in  pursuing  the  rest. 
When  all  am  taken,  the  game  is  flnishad;  and  he  who  was 
first  taken  is  bound  to  act  as  catoher  in  the  next  guna.'  He 
adds,  *  This  innocent  spent  seams  to  be  sltnost  entinly  fiir- 
gotten  in  the  south  of  Sootland;  it  is  also  lolling  into  desoa- 
tude  in  the  north.' 

Nares,  In  his  OZofiarsr,  4to.  Lond,  1622,  says,  our  very 
puerile  game  of  tag  seems  to  be  derived  from  barky- break ; 
there  was  a  tig  or  tag  in  the  Yorkshire  game  of  barley-break, 
as  played  within  memory }  the  touch  of  tbe  perscm  called 
tig  or  tag  made  a  prisoner. 

(See  Brand's  Popu/or^nftff.  ut  supra;  Gifford's  edit,  of 
Maasinger's  Play*,  8vo.  Load.  1805,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  note; 
Britith  BibUograf^tft  voL  i.  p.  68 ;  Nam's  woaiory,  in  n.) 

BARLEY,  POT,  is  barley  of  which  the  outer  hnsk  or 
akin  has  been  removad. 

BARLEY,  PBABI*  is  tha  small  lonnd  kamal  wliieh . 
mnatns  after  tha  akin  aqd  a  aonsideraUe  portioB  of  tha 
barley  hava  baan  ground  idT. 

Both  thMa  preparatioBa  of  bariey  ara  nuda  by  msani  cf 
mills  constructed  for  the  purpose,  ud  differ  only  in  the  de- 
gree of  grinding  which  the  grain  uadei^oas. 

Then  are  two  kinds  of  niUs  ftir  makmir  pot  and  peail- 
barley,  which  we  shall  briefiy  deseriba.  The  mill,  whidi 
was  probably  the  earliest  in  use,  and  which  is  still  common 
in  parts  of  Garmany  and  FVanoa,  to  take  off  the  husk  of 
the  barley,  is  similar  to  a  common  flour  mOl,  having  two 
millstones,  of  which  one  is  fixed  and  the  ether  revolvas 
horisontally  over  it ;  bqt  these  stones  are  of  less  diameters 
than  eom'mon  milktonas,  not  exceeding  thrae  feet  each. 
Tbe  uppw  stone  has  six  greoves,  in  the  form  of  the  fourth 
part  or  a  eirsl^  ont  in  tha  hnrar  saHboa  ftom  the  centra  to 
the  ebanrnfeianea;  tha  widA  and  depth  ti  these  groovaa 
increase  ftom  one  inch  in  ttie  oantra  to  twa  intdws  at  tha 
eiranmferenoa  (seej^.  1.). 

This  stone  has  a  {Mrftiratlon  in  tin  oanire,  as  a  eeaamon 
upper  millstone,  sad  lavolves  on  a  vertical  axis  or  spindle 
ti€  iron,  the  lower  point  of  which  moves  in  a  metal  eup  fixed 
on  an  elastie  horisontal  beam.  It  is  absolutely  requisite  that 
this  axis  be  perfectly  \*ertioal,  and  the  stones  accuntely  hoth- 
zontal,  in  order  that  the  upper  stene  may  move  parallel  to 
the  lower,  at  suoh  a  distance  as  to  rub  tbe  grain  without 
crushing  it.  The  mill  ia  fed  by  a  hopper  through  the  oentral 
aperture,  as  in  tbe  common  com  mill.  Ihe  stones  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  cose,  leaving  a  space  of  from  two  to 
three  inclies  between  tha  ciroumferenoes.  The  top  or  flat 
part  of  this  eaaa  is  of  wood  and  has  an  aperture  eorrsspond- 
ing  with  Aa  eautral  apaituta  of  the  vntar  stone ;  but  tha 
eirevaifennM  OMuists  of  thin  ^taa  of  iron  parferatod  ftom 
tha  oBtsida,  by  msans  af  a  flat  m^;!^^^!^^  at  neav 
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«Hii  otb^  as  possible,  xasUng  thd  insid6  of  the  cue  nmn, 
like  «  nntmeg^-gnter.   A  square  opening  in  this  CMe,  vith 
a  sliding  door  over  it,  serves  to  let  out  the  barley  after  it 
has  been  sufDcientlT  ground.   In  order  to  loosen  the  skin 
without  rendering  Uie  substance  of  the  grain  too  soft,  the 
barley,  which  is  ebosen  drr  and  bard,  is  sprinkled  with 
water  on  the  floor,  and  turned  over  two  or  three  times  in  the 
course  of  «gbt  or  ten  hours :  it  is  then  fit  to  be  put  into 
the  mill.    Tm  upper  stone  is  made  to  revolve  fh>m  200  to 
304  times  in  a  minute.   The  barley,  eradually  supplied 
from  the  hopper,  is  carried  round  in  the  grooves  ef  the 
upper  stone  and  rubbed  on  the  under  without  being  broken. 
1m  centrifbgal  force  and  the  strong  current  of  air  produced 
by  the  grooves  and  the  rapid  motion,  drive  the  grain,  partlaHy 
gtound.  against  the  rongh  case,  and  complete  the  removal 
of  every  ^ut  of  tiie  skin.   It  i*  then  let  out  through  the 
square  opening,  and  ftUs  on  a  sieve,  which  separates  the 
naked  gnin  mm  the  bran.   This  is  pot-barley.   To  make 
peul-barley,  the  operation  is  continued  till  the  required  de- 
gree of  fineness  b  produced.   A»  the  greater  nart  of  the 
finer  paztidei  of  the  barley  ground  otF  escape  tnrough  thi 
bokrs  in  the  case,  it  is  snironnded  by  another  to  collect 
tliis  meal,  or  a  cloth  is  fixed  all  round,  which  lets  it  fall 
gently  in  a  bin  below ;  thus  nothing  is  lost.   This  meal  is  ; 
eicellent  food  for  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry.   The  great  objee- 
tion  to  mills  of  this  construction  is,  that  they  require  great 
nicety  in  the  adjustment  of  the  stones,  and  are  very  apt  to 
waste  the  barley  by  ^nding  it  unequally,  and  that,  at  all 
events,  fbe  larger  grains  are  more  ground  than  the  smaller, 
bot  far  peail-Mrley,  which  ought  to  be  of  a  uniform  size, 
tfaii  is  rather  an  advantage,   oat,  on  the  other  hand,  (he 
process  goes  on  without  interruptbn,  and  if  two  or  more 
pain  ot  atones  are  placed  under  each  other,  (he  barley  may 
pass  from  ^e  first  into  the  hopper  of  a  second,  and  from 
tbis  into  a  thM,  so  as  to  come  out  of  the  last  of  any  required 
degree  of  fineness.   It  may  be  observed,  that  the  principal 
Die  ot  tba  tipper  stone  and  its  grooves  is  to  carry  the  barley 
round  and  throw  it  against  the  case,  and  therefore  any  hard 
wood,  with  similar  jptwves,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well 
as  stone ;  and  this  is  said  to  be  the  construction  of  several 
of  these  mills.  (See  Nottveau  Court  eonmlet  S Agriculture 
pratique,  Paris,  1820,  article  '  Orge  perlee.*) 

The  other  kind  of  mill,  which  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
describe,  is  in  general  use  In  Seotland,  where  most  of  the 
pot  and  pearl-barley  used  iii  this  eohntir  are  prepared.  It 
vas  originally  introduced  from  Holland,  whence  formerly 
sH  Boiope  was  once  supplied  with  pearl-barley,  commonly 
called  Duteb  pearl-barley. 

This  mill  consists  of  a  common  grindstone  snch  as  cutlers 
•le,  abont  three  feet  in  diameter,  revolving  vertically  on  a 
borixontal  axis.  A  ease,  nmilar  to  the  one  abready  de- 
scribed, revolves  on  the  same  axis,  and  in  the  same  direction, 
a  dower  motion.  Sometimes  the  flat  sides  of  this  case, 
as  well  as  the  rim,  or  circumference,  are  composed  of  per- 
iirated  plates  of  iron,  bat  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  barley,  prepared  as  before,  is  put  in  by  a  square  open- 
ing in  the  circumference,  the  slide  shut,  and  the  machinery 
ii  let  in  motion,  until  the  barley,  tossed  between  the  stone 
tod  the  case  by  the  double  motion,  has  been  entirely 
deprived  of  its  skin,  and  is  become  pot-barley ;  or  till  it  is 
pumid  into  the  small  round  shapp  of  pearl-barley.  The 
■in  is  then  stopped,  the  slide  pulled  out,  and  the  case  being 
lamed  so  as  to  uve  the  openmg  undermost,  the  prepared 
VKAiBf  ftlla  out  into  the  pag,  or  bin,  placed  to  receive  it 
b  scarcely  inuits  any  sifting,  for  sneh  u  tiie  Tiolence  with 
vhidi  tin  grain  baa  bem  tossed  aboal;  dist  all  that  is 


ground  off  is  driven  through  4^  holes  in  the  case*  and  h 

collected  in  a  close  chamber  which  surrounds  the  apparatus, 
as  in  the  other  mill.  Themechaniam  by  which  the  motions 
of  the  stone  and  cose  are  produced  is  extremely  simple,  and 
will  be  easily  understood  by  reference  to  a  figure,  which, 
although  taken  from  a  portable  band-mill  for  making  pearl* 
barley,  is  on  the  same  principle  as  the  luger.  This  portabla 
mill  is  made  by  'Wilkinson,  in  Oxford^txee^  sod  may  also 
be  used  for  shelling  rice. 


[Horimtal  MetlM  oT  tW  PMri-Bariay  mil] 

A,  section  of  the  stone  turned  by  the  axis  D*  B.  ise- 
tion  of  the  case  whleh  turns  on  the  axk  IX  by  mnni  of 
bass  hushes  in  its  centre. 

C  C,  a  wheel  having  wrty  teeth,  or  eogs,  fixed  to  the  side 

of  the  case. 

CB,  a  smaller  wheel,  or  irinion,  with  fifteen  teeth,  moving 
the  wheel  C  C,  and  fixed  on  the  axis  F  F,  by  which  the 

whole  is  moved. 

O  O,  a  wheel  with  sbty  teeth,  on  the  Axis  F  F,  moring 
the  pinion  G  H,  which  has  twelve  teelhi  with  the  axis 
D  D,  which  carries  the  stone. 

1 1,  Fly-wheel,  which  equalises  the  motion  of  the  whole. 

Thus  by  turning  F  F  once  round,  the  wheel  C  C  and  the 
ease  perform  one-quarter  of  a  revolution,  and  G  H  with  the 
stone,  five  revolutions:  so  that  the  stone  makes  twenty 
revolutions  for  one  of  the  ease ;  and  if  the  axis  F  turns 
once  in  a  second,  the  case  turns  fifteen  times  in  a  minute, 
and  the  stone  300  times.  This  is  the  usual  velocity  in 
latge  mills.  A  hand-mill  may  be  moved  with  one-half  or 
two-tbirds  of  this  velocity,  the  stone  being  also  smaller. 
When  the  power  is  suffleient  to  turn  a  stone  tiiree  feet  in 
diameter  900  times  in  a  minute,  three  bushels  of  barley  mar 
be  converted  into  pot-barley  in  an  hour,  and  into  pearl- 
barley  in  two  hours. 

The  advantafes  of  the  mill  flgorad  In  the  next  page  am 
considerable,  ft  requires  no  very  nice  adjustment,  and  is  not 
easily  put  out  of  order.  The  stone  may  continue  in  use, 
although  considerably  worn  down,  even  to  half  its  original 
diameter.  There  is  no  danger  of  crushing  any  of  the  grains, 
nor  much  waste ;  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  the  grains  it 
grinds  them  equally.  If  the  pearl-barley  is  required  very 
equal  in  size,  it  may  easily  be  sorted  by  wire  sieves,  as  the 
different  sizes  of  shot  are.  The  only  defect  of  this  con- 
struction u  ^e  loss  of  time  and  of  power  which  it  occasions, 
by  the  case  being  stopped  to  take  out  the  prepared  grain 
and  reidace  it  b^  ftesh  bailey.  Ingaiuity  will  inobably  find 
means  of  removing  diis  defbet ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
late  improvements  in  the  construction  of  these  mills. 

Pot  and  pearl-baxley  are  very  wholesome  and  nutritious, 
and  Iwve  a  more  agreeaUe  taste  than  barley-meal ;  and  it  is 
to  be  r^retted  fliat  they  are  not  moro'iised  as  food  by  tha 
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[HaoA  Buley  UiU>  *ith  tbe  pnfbratod  i^atM  m  the  cue.] 

labounng  classes  in  England,  as  they  are  in  ScoUand, 
Gennany,  and  Holland.  The  essential  oQ  of  barley,  which 
gives  it  its  peculiar  taste,  resides  chiefly  in  the  skin  and 
acy*eeQt  parts  of  the  f^nin ;  the  inteoior  is  a  purer  farina, 
more  nearly  resembling  that  of  wheaL  This  has  probably 
suggested  the  idea  of  cemoriiig  theee  outor  parta,  as  less 
paJMable.  and  given  rise  to  tbe  manufiu^tore  of  pearl-barlOT, 
the  forina  of  which  approaches  nearer  to  pure  fecula,  or  starch. 
This  farina,  obtained  by  grinding  pearl-barley  in  a  common 
mill,  is  sold  under  the  name  itf  patent  bailey,  and  used  exten- 
sively fin-  readily  making  barwy-wator  for  the  tiek.  But  if 
the  essential  oil  of  barley  possesses  any  mediranal  properties, 
it  is  evident,  from  what  was  observed  beiixe,  that  common 
pot-barley  would  be  preferable  for  making  adecoction  of  bar- 
ley when  prMcribed  as  a  remedy.  The  great  use  of  pot  and 
pearl-l»U'ley  is  in  broths,  stews,  and  puddings,  as  a  substitute 
for  rice.  It  swells,  and  has  the  property  of  uniting  well  with 
the  &t  and  oUy  matters  extractol  from  meat  in  boiling. 
Barley-broth  is  a  constant  and  principal  dish  at  every  &mily 
dinner  among  the  middling  ranks  in  Scotland,  and  vot 
despised  by  tbe  higher.  £v«n  the  bran,  having  been 
steeped  in  water,  and  allowed  to  fennenttill  it  becomes  acid, 
is  relished  by  the  lower  orders  in  the  mess  called  mvwu. 
In  Holland,  pot-barley,  boiled  in  butter-milk  and  sweetened 
with  treacle,  is  a  common  mess  for  children  and  servants ; 
and  however  unpalatable  this  may  appear  to  some  tastes, 
early  habit  ai^  association  make  this,  as  well  as  the 
tnwent,  a  kind  of  luxury  to  many. 

BARLOW,  JOEL,  an  American  author  and  diplomatist. 
He  was  a  boy  at  school  when  his  father  died,  and  the  small 
portion  of  the  patrimonial  estate  which  fell  to  his  share  barely 
sufficed,  with  economy,  to  secure  bun  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education.  In  1 774  he  entered  as  a  student  at  Yale 
C(dl^^  Newhaven,  whcro,  in  the  course  <tf  the  prescribed 
CKercuei  in  oompoeition,  he  displayed  such  a  taste  fbr  poetry 
and  talent  of  veniftcation.  as  praeured  him  some  reputation 
among  his  fellow  students,  and  introduced  him  to  the  par- 
ticular notice  of  Dr.  Dwight,  then  a  tutor  in  that  colle^ 
Having  gone  through  tlie  usual  course  of  study.  Barlow,  in 
177S,  todt  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  and  on  leaving 
odlege,  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  though 
it  appears  not  with  much  ardour.  Four  of  his  brothers  were 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  and  he  had  himself,  during  the 
college  vacations,  been  accustomed  to  join  the  army  as  a 
volunteer,  in  which  character  he  was  present  at  several  skir- 
mishes, and  in  one  of  the  severest  conflicts  that  happened 
during  the  war.  These  circumstances  inclined  him  to  listen 
favourably  to  tbe  su«Kestion  of  some  influential  friends,  who 
adviied  bim  to  qoal^  bimaelf  for  the  ofllee  of  a  obaplain  in 
the  Ha»aebusHt«  line  of  the  Amerioan  army,  and  intimated 
to  him  that  his  otamuiation  in  thedogy  would  be  very  in- 
dulgent Accordingly,  he  applied  with  diligence  to  theolo- 
^cal  studies  for  about  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  as  a  oongregationsJ  minister,  and  imme- 
diately after  repaired  to  the  army.  Barlow  remained  in  this 
situation  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1761  he  married 
Hiss  Baldwin  of  Newhaven,  and  during  the  same  period 
QB  oomionally  occupied  hitqaelf  in  the  composition  of  pa- 


triotia  wutga  and  addresses,  «4udi,  with  thoM  of  Ilk  Dwigfat 
and  Colonel  Humphreys,  are  ooniidered  to  have  bad  mudi 
efiect  in  inspiriting  the  American  aoldien.  While  in  the 
ntuation  of  chq)lain,  he  also  planned  and  nearly  aoaom- 
plished  hispoem  on  the  discovery  and  prospects  of  Amtrioa. 

When  Gh*eat  Britain  aoknowledged  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  American  forces  were  disbanded, 
in  1 783,  almost  every  one  who  had  been  in  the  army  had 
either  a  new  profession  to  seek,  w  an  old  one  to  resume. 
Bariow  declined  the  duties  of  a  parochial  minister,  and  re- 
verted to  his  orinnal  profession  of  the  law.  With  tiiis  view 
he  proceeded  to  Hartford,  and  there  settled,  as  he  then  ima- 
gined, for  life.  But  bis  habits  of  mind  were  not  fav<»irabla 
to  success  at  the  bar,  onA  he  soon  found  it  expedient  to 
make  some  addition  to  his  means  of  subsistence  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  also  employed  himr 
self  in  prepariiw  for  the  press  the  poem  to  whuh  we  have 
alluded,  Tna  Vuion  ^  Cobimttu,  which  was  published 
by  subscription  in  1787.  This  work  not  only  extended  his 
reputation  in  America,  but  made  him  known  in  Europe.  It 
was  re-publidied  in  London  a  few  months  after  its  uppeu' 
ance,  and  has  since  gone  through  a  second  edition  in 
America  and  one  in  Pans.  The  reputation  he  had  by  this 
time  acquired  procured  him  a  commission  from  the  clergy 
of  Connectiout  to  adapt  Dr.  Watts's  version  to  the  use  of 
the  New  Ei^land  churches,  in  which  his  improved  version 
is  in  use  at  me  present  day.  He  then  gave  up  hie  news- 
paper, and  became  a  bookseller,  in  order  to  promote  the  sale 
of  his  Ptalau  and  his  Vinm  <^  CobmUmt;  and  when  he 
had  eflbcted  these  objects  he  relinquished  busiuess,  and  re- 
tamed  to  law  and  literature^  But  in  1 788  Barlow  was  in- 
duced to  ^odon  the  htw,  in  order  to  jpioMod  to  Europe  as 
the  agent  of  a  company  of  speculators  for  the  sale  of  certain 
extensive  tracts  of  land  on  the  Ohio  river. 

Barlow  landed  in  England  in  1 788.  and  soon  after  crossed 
over  to  France,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1791,  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  re- 
turning to  the  United  States.  In  the  meantime  he  became 
much  interested  in  the  progress  and  prospects  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
leaders  of  the  republican  party,  particularly  with  those  who 
afterwards  belonged  to  the  party  termed  *  Girondists. 
During  his  stay  in  London  Barlow  formed  also  a  close  con- 
nexion with  the  large  body  of  men,  who  at  that  time  held 
republican  and  revolutionary  principles,  and  among  whom, 
such  a  man  was  well  calculated  to  acquire  inttuenee.  In 
1791  and  1792  he  produced  some  political  works  which 
increased  hia  reputation  with  his  own  ^rty,  and  added 
something  to  hia  pecuniary  resources.  These  were— .^(^ 
vice  to  the  PnoiUged  Oraen;  The  Conspiracy  of  Kinge, 
a  poem  of  about  four  hundred  Unes,  rdating  to  uie  coalition 
of  the  continental  sovereigns  against  France ;  A  Letter  to 
the  National  Conoention;  and  Ro^  Becollectiont :  aU 
indicating  rather  more  seal  than  abihty  or  discretion. 

The  return  to  America  which  Barlow  contemplated  was 
frustrated  by  his  nomination,  joinUy  with  a  person  called 
Frost,  to  go  over  to  France,  and  present  to  the  National 
Convention  an  address  from  the  association  caUing  itself 
the  '  Conatitutumal  Society,*  in  London.  He  intended  to 
be  absent  only  three  weeks,  but  in  the  meantime  the  &ct 
that  'two  fellovs'  had  gone  to  France  as  the  lepresentativea 
of  the  British  nation,  was  noticed  in  pariiament  in  swdi  a 
manner  that  Barlow  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  return  to 
England.  In  France  he  was  received  with  much  respect ; 
and,  soon  after  his  arrival,  the  rights  of  a  citizen  were  con- 
ferred u^n  him.  He  then  aocompanied  the  deputation  of 
the  National  Convention  which  was  sent  to  Chambery  to 
organize  the  newly -acquired  territory  of  Savoy  as  a  depart- 
ment of  the  republic  His  stay  there  during  the  winter  was 
marked  by  the  publication  of  A  Letter  to  the  People  qf 
Piedmont  on  the  Advantajfes  qf  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Necessity  of  adoptinfc  its  Principles  in  Italy.  This  address 
was  largely  circulated  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages, 
and  a  translation  from  the  former  was  printed  in  England 
without  the  author's  knowledge.  He  also  wrote  at  ^uun- 
bery  a  mock-heroic  poem  in  three  cantos,  entitled  Hoeiff 
Puddings  which  is  described  by  some  of  his  own  conntry- 
men  as  the  happiest  and  most  populu  of  his  productioDs. 

In  the  following  three  years  oi  bis  residence  at  Paris,  he 
madeatranslationofVolney'siluuM.  He  nowb^^  to  per- 
ceive that  his  neutral  position,  and  the  extensive  connexions 
which  he  had  formed,  mi^fat  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
commercial  speculations,  m  which^  embarked  with  sudi 
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raeeaM  m  ultimately  enabtfld  him  to  realise  a  comidenble 
fortune,  and  to  lire  in  Paris  with  some  degree  of  Bplandour. 
He  vaa  in  that  citv  in  1 795.  when  he  received  from  his  own 
country  the  app(Hntment  of  eoDsul-general  at  Alffiers,  with 
instruecioiu  to  piooeed  to  Barbary,  and  eoneluae  treaties 
with  the  Mvenl  states  for  the  purpoie  of  jnxxniring  the 
Uwatian  cf  snoh  Amerioan  eitiiena  as  were  kept  in  alaTaiy. 
Li  the  flwa  of  mudi  obstmotion  and  dangw.  be  aeomn- 
|riiihed  thia  benevtdent  wwk,  and  then  gave  up  his  con- 
lotilup  mad  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  resumed  his  com- 
■araal  operatkns,  and  eontinnad  to  rande  till  180A,  when, 
after  an  abaenee  of  sefentean  feai^  he  mtnmed  to  bis  nattve 
OMntrf. 

Aftiw  hia  x^um,  Bartow  appears  to  have  chiefly  em- 
ployed himaetf  in  altering  his  Vmon  ofColumbu*  into  the 
fann.  in  which,  in  the  year  1808,  it  finally  appeared  under 
the  title  of  7%0  Columbiad.  No  expense  was  spared  in 
the  external  jneparation  of  this  quarto  volume,  which 
was  by  &r  the  moet  splendid  that  America  had  yet  pro- 
duced. In  {Hepaiing  this  volume,  however,  Barlow  com- 
mitted a  serious  misMkulation.  The  oost  of  its  prodnotiou 
rendezed  it  neeesaary  to  flx  a  nrice  whi^  the  Amerioan 
BSiket  ecrald  not  hear,  and  aocodinely  very  few  copies  were 
«dd;  but  woric  was  reprinted  the  year  following  in  a 
less  ambittons  form,  and  about  the  same  time  it  was  tepub- 
lidnd  in  I<ondon.  7A«  Cobmbiad  has  not,  however,  at- 
tained the  popularity  and  circulation  which  the  original 
yinon  Cwumbvm  enjoyed;  and  in  most  respects  it  ts 
immeaaorably  inferior  to  the  poem  with  which  it  may  best 
be  compared — The  Lusiad  of  CamoSos.  In  attempting' 
an  epic  it  is  obvious  that  Barlow  much  over-rated  his  own 
powers :  bis  poem  is  rather  awkwardly  planned  and  poorly 
executed,  ana  replete  with  most  inappropriate  political  de- 
damation  and  philosophical  discussion.  After  the  publi- 
cation of  this  hu  great  work,  Barlow  employed  himself  in 
eoUee&DK  materials  for  A  Hittory  o/th«  United  Staiet,  a 
wmfc  wbach  he  had  long  oontemputed.  In  the  midst  of 
these  pnmAa,  the  President  Maduon,  who  held  faim  in  high 
esteem,  i^pointed  him  miniater-idenipotentiary  to  the  oourt 
of  nanoe.  Thia  appointment  was  warmly  contested  in  the 
senate,  but  passed  by  a  small  majority  and,  in  tiie  year 
1611,  Bailow  onoe  more  embarked  for  Etuope. 

He  landed  at  Cherbourg  in  September,  1812,  and  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  Paris,  where,  in  the  absence  of  Napo- 
leon, he  was  received  by  tbe  minister  trf'  foreign  affiiirs,  and 
immediately  applied  himself  to  the  duties  tn  his  new  sta- 
tioD,  particulany  to  the  acoompUshment  of  the  specific  object 
flf  his  mission,  which  was  to  n^otiate  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France,  and  to  obtain  indemnity  for  former  spoliations, 
la  the  progreea  of  this  affair,  it  became  desirable  that  he 
ihpold  have  a  personal  conference  with  tbe  emperor,  who 
bad  tbm  cOTimenced  the  Russian  eamwugn  of  1812.  He 
Ibei^bve  prooeeded  to  join  Napoleon  at  Wima;  but  be  was 
apoaed  to  ao  mneb  pnration  and  hardship  in  his  pn^^s 
tbraogh  eountziea  wasted  by  eontending  armies*  and  in  a 
■eat  indement  season,  tw  his  strength  was  exhausted, 
Md  an  inflaanmatiui  of  Um  lungs  came  on,  under  which  he 
ispidly  Bimk  into  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  He  died  on 
AeSfitfa  of  December,  1812,  at  Zamawica.  a  small  village 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Cracow,  in  the  58th  year  of  his 
me.  {PubUc  Charaetertt  1806;  Biogra^hie  Nouot^  det 
CmttmporainM,  &e.> 

BARLOWB,  WILLIAM,  died  162S;  being  then  pre- 
bendary of  Winchester,  &e.  He  wrote  the  Navigator'g 
Sappfy,  1597;  Magwtieal  Advertitement,  1618;  and  a 
von  againat  Dr.  wdley,  who  had  criticised  his  last-men- 
tioMd  wo^  lliis  was  entitled  A  Bri^  Dueoveiy, 
16 1& 

Bukwe  is  one  of  our  earliest  writers  on  the  magnet: 
bn^  contemporary  with  Gilbert,  1540—1603.  [See  Mag- 
nnsH,  8Ee.3  ^''^  principally  mentioned  him  here  to 

Mieet  a  mutake  which  appears  in  several  places,  to  the 
eftet  that  be  wrote  on  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  before 
GibeTt.  Tbe  work  of  the  latter  was  first  published  in  1600. 
Bat  Barknre  bad  pievioosly  treated  on  magnetietU  instru- 
■Kots  in  bis  NaDigtdxn'9  Supply,  as  is  slightty  mentioned 
1?  Gilbert,  cap.  i. 

His  writings  procured  him  no  celebrity  on  the  continent, 
4nd  we  cannot  find  any  meation  of  his  name  in  any  foreign 
anther. 

BARM.    rSe©  Yeast.] 

BARMEN.  There  are  two  Biirgermasterships,  or  pro- 
rincsal  disUicts  of  this  name,  in  the  Rhenish  possessions  of 


the  Prussian  crown ;  the  one,  situated  in  the  cirde  of  Julieh 
and  province  of  AixOa-Chapelle,  contains  three  villages,  and 
about  1400  inhabitants,  of  whom  1340  are  Roman  Catholics; 
the  other,  in  the  circle  of  Elberfeld  and  province  of  Diissel- 
dorf,  contains  two  towns,  four  villages,  and  about  35,000 
inhabitants.  The  latter  consists  i^incipally  of  the  *  Valley  of 
the  Wipper,*  otherwise  Wupper,  and  extends  for  about  five 
miles  along  both  banks  of  mat  stream,  between  two  ranges 
oi  hilla  ronning  immediately  eastwards  of  Elberfeld,  and 
lyii^  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other.  Its  area 
does  not  much  exceed  forty-two  square  miles,  but  the  na- 
tural advantages  its  soil  and  situation  are  so  great,  that 
it  has  become  what  may  dmost  be  termed  a  vast  open 
town :  the  central  part,  where  regular  rows  of  houses  have 
been  built,  where  the  seat  of  juatuee  for  the  district  is  esta- 
blished, and  in  which  there  are  two  churches,  as  many 
Schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,^&c.,  is  denominated  *  Ge- 
marke,'  and  contains  about  700  houses,  with  a  population  of 
about  2800  souls.  The  Valley  of  the  Wipper,  which  rose  into 
note  as  the  seat  of  manufocturing  industry  upon  the  close 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  is  studded  in  every  direction  with 
larger  vt  smaller  worits,  besides  four  churches,  and  about 
1700  dwelUn^-honses.  According  to  Restorffs  enumera- 
tion in  1830,  It  then  contained  1997  looms  for  the  manufoc- 
ture  of  cotton  piece-goods,  &e.,  1 20  mills  for  spinning  cotton 
thread  and  yam,  1055  looms  for  the  weaving  of  linens,  tapes, 
&c.,  360  for  that  of  silks  and  ribbons,  and  7  manufhctories 
of  velvets  and  velvet  ribbons,  besides  39  bleaching  grounds, 
SO  dyeing  works,  4  factories  for  the  production  of  chemical 
preparations,  and  a  varied  of  other  works  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollen  stuflb,  metal  and  plated  goods,  ironware, 
soap,  tobacco,  earthenware,  &c.  The  larger  eBtablishments, 
comprising  foctories,  mills,  and  warehouses,  were  in  the 
same  year  211  in  number;  and  the  quantity  of  raw  pro- 
ducts and  manufactured  goods  annually  exported  is  esti- 
mated at  between  150,000  and  160,000  cwt  Tbe  whole 
ap|>earance  of  this  busy  region  indioBtes  successfiil  enter- 
prise, and  many  ot  the  private  residences  would  elsewhere 
he  designated  palaces.  In  manners  and  customs  there  is 
a  stoiking  resemblance  between  the  people  of  Barmen  and 
the  Dutd,  betwixt  whom  an  active  commercial  intercourse 
has  long  subsisted ;  and  the  virtue  of  cleanliness  is  carried 
to  such  an  extent,  says  Stein,  (Travelt,  1827,  vol.  ii., 
p.  230),  that  *  even  untenanted  apartments  are  washed 
twice  a  week.'  An  Exchange  has  been  erected ;  and  tbe 
Wipper  has  in  this  valley  one  stone  and  four  wooden  bridges 
across  it  About  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  the  remainder  being  almost  wholly 
Roman  Catholics.  Within  this  biirgermastership  is  the  town 
or  large  village  of  Wapperfeld,  with  a  Protestant  church, 
about  1700  inhabitants,  and  two  annual  fairs.  Gemarl^ 
lies  in  5I*>  16'  N.  laL,  and  7"  lO'  E.  long.  (Restorff  and 

Weiland.)   

BARMOUTH,  a  small  town  of  the  county  <tf  Merioneth 
in  tiie  parish  of  Llan-aber  in  North  Wales,  197  miles 
N.N.W.  from  London,  and  8  miles  S.W.from  Dolgelly,  It 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mowddoch  w  Maw, 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Abermaw,  abbreviated  into 
Bermaw,  and  corrupted  by  the  English  into  Barmouth.  The 
river  at  this  place,  flowing  to  the  south  of  the  town,  forms 
two  channels,  between  which  is  a  small  island  called  Ynis 
Brawd,  or  the  Friar  s  Island.  The  port,  which  is  the  only 
one  in  the  county,  is  formed  by  this  island  and  tbe  beach  to 
tbe  south.  The  entrance  is  difficult  and  dangerous,  owin^ 
to  shifting  sands,  and  particularly  two  sand-banks,  called 
tbe  north  and  south  bars,  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can 
onlv  get  in  or  out  at  spring  tides.  Barmouth  formerly  car- 
ried on  some  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  woollens ;  and 
a  number  tit  small  vessels,  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
still  belong  to  the  port.  However,  its  loss  in  trade  seems  to 
have  been  compensated  by  ita  having  become  a  genteel 
watering-place,  which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fre- 
quented by  many  respectable  families  from  Wales  and  the 
adjacent  EngliBh  counties.  The  bathing  is  perhaps  as  fine 
as  can  any  where  be  found,  but  tbe  accommodations  in  the 
town  and  on  the  beach  are  not  of  a  very  superior  description. 
The  promenade  along  tbe  beach  at  low  water  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  the  views  of  the  distant  mountains  are  striking. 
The  town  is  principally  situated  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  very 
lofty  rock,  which  shelters  it  on  the  eastern  side.  The  houses, 
which  are  indifi'erently  built,  gradually  rise  above  each  other 
in  successive  terraces,  so  that  the  ground  floor  of  one  row  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ctjiimi^e|s  of  fhos^Ji^^m^^emi 
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The  eomnranieation  between  these  temoae  ii  ouried  on  1^ 
a  flight  of  steps.  A  street  below  is  famed  hy  a  hw  houses 
built  on  the  Ktrand.  iobabited  chiefly  by  mariDon  said  flshar- 
men,  and  defended  trom  the  encroawments  of  the  tidw, 
whioh  threaten  to  overwhelm  them,  by  large  failloclu  of  sand, 
tendered  stationary  by  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  Arundo 
and  £2yiRu«ar«n<irta,  which,  by  their  long  creeping 
and  ramified  roots,  keep  it  firm  and  tolerably  eompoct. 
These  houses  are,  howerer,  aulyect  to  much  annoyance  m>m 
the  sands' drifted  by  the  wind. 

The  pet^  sessions  are  held  in  this  town,  which  hat  a 
market  on  Fridays,  and  fairs  on  Whit-Monday,  the  7tb  of 
October,  and  the  21st  of  November.  In  the  PopulaHoH 
Iteturru  of  1831  no  separate  return  is  made  for  Barmouth  ; 
but  its  parish  of  Llan-aber  contained  238  inhabited  houses, 
with  a  population  of  14-18.  of  whom  846  were  females. 

(Bingley's  North  TPeiiat;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
Wahtt  v(d.  iviL ;  Cariisle's  Topographical  Dictionary  qf 
Wttlei,  &e.) 

BARN,  a  building  in  which  ^rtcultural  produce  is 
stored,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather,  and  keep  it  in  safety. 
In  all  countries  where  the  climate  does  not  permit  the  com 
to  be  thrashed  in  the  field  and  immediately  put  into  a 
nanary,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  from  the  weather ;  and 
the  most  obvious  method  is,  to  have  capacious  buildings  for 
that  purpose.  Accordingly,  all  well  appointed  farms  nave 
one  or  more  of  these  buildings,  which  formerly  were  made 
of  such  diinensions  as  to  be  capable  of  containing  the  whole 
produce  of  the  farm,  whether  hay.  com.  or  straw.  A  great 
saving  has  been  effected,  by  the  mode  of  stacking  hay 
and  corn  in  the  open  air.  protected  only  by  a  slight  covering 
of  thatch.  In  consequence  of  this  improved  pra^ice,  modem 
bams  are  made  of  smaller  dlmensinu,  and  their  principal 
use  is  to  contain  the  com  in  the  straw  which  is  intend*!  to 
be  thrashed  out  immediately ;  so  that  if  the  bam  is  capable 
of  containing  a  thrashing-floor,  and  as  much  com  in  the 
sheaf  as  is  usually  put  in  a  single  stack,  it  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  a  larger  barn ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  the 
nrm  buildings  is  greatly  diminished. 

The  shape  and  constraction  of  a  common  bam  are  too  well 
known  to  require  a  particular  description ;  we  shall  there- 
ibre  only  give  some  idea  of  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  on  the  common  plan,  and  of  some  peculiar 
buildings  which  are  extremely  useful,  and  not  so  gwieratly 
known. 

The  principal  use  of  a  bam  in  our  climate  being  to  thrash 
tho  corn  in,  its  constmction  must  be  adapted  to  the  mode 
in  which  that  operation  is  performed.  As  many  smaller 
seeds,  such  as  clover  and  the  grasses,  cannot  so  well  b« 
d^rashed  by  a  maeltine,  a  floor,  upon  which  they  may  be 
thrashed  with  the  flul,  is  an  indispensable  appendage  to 
a  farm ;  and  the  bam  is  the  most  convenient  place  to 
have  it  in.  This  floor  is  commonly  placed  in  the  middle, 
with  its  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the  bam.  It  also 
allows  the  waiigons  or  carts,  when  loaded  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  harvest,  or  of  the  corn  taken  from  a  stack, 
to  be  drawn  over  it.  and  unloaded  immediately  in  Uie 
ham.  For  this  purpose  large  double  gates  are  placed 
at  each  end  of  the  floor,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  allow  a 
loarled  waggon  to  be  drawn  in  on  one  side,  and  when  un- 
loaded, taken  out  at  the  other.  When  the  width  of  the 
ham  is  not  suflicient  for  the  length  of  the  floor,  a  porch  is 
added  on  one  side,  or  both,  and  in  these  the  gates  are  placed. 
Those  parts  of  the  bam  which  are  on  each  side  of  Uia 
thrashing  floor  are  called  the  bays ;  and  in  Uiese  the  com 
is  placed  till  it  is  thrashed.  Where  there  are  porches,  the 
roof  of  the  bam  is  generally  brought  down  to  the  line  of  the 
porch ;  and  thus  convenient  sheds  are  formed  on  each  side. 
Oqe  of  the  defects  of  this  constmction  is.  that  the  drawing 
of  loaded  waggons  on  the  floor  materially  injures  it,  even 
where  the  precaution  is  taken  of  spreading  straw  over  it. 
In  consequence  of  this,  many  bams  have  been  constmcted 
without  the  large  gates,  and  the  corn  is  dirown  from  the 
waggon  outside,  through  an  opening  called  a  pitch  hole,  into 
the  bam.  This  has  the  inconvenience  of  loss  of  time,  and 
the  risk  of  damaging  the  corn  in  showery  weather.  The 
best  plan,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  passage  for  tne  waggons 
under  the  roof,  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  they  can  with 
ease  and  safety  be  unloaded,  and  if  a  thrashing  machine 
u  used,  a  floor  raised  about  seven  feet  above  the  ground 
wilt  contain  the  machine  at  one  end,  and  the  unthrashed 
com  at  the  other :  the  town  put  may  be  appropriated  to 
Tarious  useful  purposes;  that  part  whiah  is  immediately 


under  Ae  mMhino  reoeivw  Hie  earn  tad  etftw  bAk  they 
are  separated,  and  contains  the  winnowing  machine.  (S«e 


A,  the  place  for  unloading  the  eora ;  B,  a  floor  seven 
feet  fVom  the  ground,  on  wmch  the  com  in  the  straw  is 
stored  ;  C,  the  place  of  the  thrashing-machine  at  the  end  of 
the  floor;  D,  a  chamber  under  the  floor,  into  which  the 
thrashed  corn  and  the  straw  fall,  and  the  com  is  winnowed  ; 
£,  the  shed  for  the  horses  to  work  under ;  F,  a  place  un- 
der the  floor,  in  which  agricultural  implements  are  kept : 
it  may  be  converted  into  a  stable.  Double  gates  at  each 
end  of  A  will  shut  the  whole  up ;  or  the  end  B  may  be 
closed  by  a  partition  with  double  doon  in  it.  The  windows 
are  latticed. 

In  this  case  the  seeds  may  be  thrashed  on  the  raised 
floor,  which  must  be  made  strong  and  well  jointed,  to  pre- 
vent the  dust  beating  through,  and  stesidied  by  piUars 
or  a  partition  below.  In  sm^l  farms,  where  there  is  no 
thrashing  machine,  this  construction  is  not  so  odvunta- 
geouB,  the  raised  floor  being  unnecessary,  still  it  would  be 
better  not  to  draw  the  waggons  on  the  floor.  The  thrash- 
ing tfow  may  be  placed  at  one  end  of  the  barn,  the  waggons 
unloaded  at  the  other,  and  the  oom  (^posited  between 
them. 

A  common  thrashing-floor  is  usually  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  long,  and  uom  twelve  to  fourteen  wide:  the 
size  must  depend  on  the  number  of  men  who  thrash  at  the 
same  time ;  uiis  operation  being  more  rapidly  performed  hv 
three  or  four  men,  beating  in  regulu  time,  than  if  they 
worked  separately.  The  labourers  generally  prefer  work- 
ing sinsly,  but  if  they  are  paid  aowvding  to  Uie  quantity 
thrashed  out,  they  are  wrong.  The  anoient  mode  of  clean- 
ing  com,  by  winnowing  it  with  the  shovel  and  ttu  £in,  (see 
Isaiah,  c.  30.  v.  24)  is  still  very  generally  practised,  and  re- 
quires a  great  length  of  floor ;  but  the  winmnring  machine 
with  skreeos  and  riddles  has  now  generally  superseded  Uiis 
method. 

Thrashing-floors  are  usually  made  of  stone,  brick,  oak,  or 
tempered  earth.  The  first  are  the  most  durable,  and  where 
stone  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  they  are  In  the 
end  the  cheapest ;  but  they  are  apt  to  bmise  the  com.  and 
on  that  account  are  not  so  genenuly  adopted.  Brick  floors 
have  the  same  inconvenience,  besides  that  of  readilv  im- 
bibing moisture,  and  making  the  grain  feel  cold  and  damp, 
which  diminishes  the  value  of  the  samide.  Eartiien  floors, 
when  eareftilly  laid,  and  the  materUla  well  inoorporated, 
are  both  cheap  and  durable,  provided  the  soil  on  which 
they  are  laid  is  dry  naturally,  or  made  so  ariiA^ally, 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  whioh  tbey  are  constructed. 
The  soil  is  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  six  at  eight  indies,  fjt 
more,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  of  a  moist  nature,  a  layer  of 
gravel  and  dry  sand  is  laid  on  the  bottom  three  or  four 
inches  thick,  and  trod  smooth  and  level.  A  mixture  is  made 
of  clay,  or  loam  and  sand,  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of 
common  building  mortar,  to  which  is  added  some  chalk,  or 
pounded  shells,  or  gypsum,  where  these  can  be  obtained ; 
chaff,  cow-dung,  ana  some  bnllock's  blood  are  added,  and  tiie 
whole  is  well  worked  up  t<^ther :  of  this  a  coat  is  laid  on 
the  prepared  bottom  with  a  trowel,  about  an  inch  thick,  and 
spread  evenly.  This  is  aUowed  to  dry :  another  cobX  is  then 
put  over,  and  aU  the  cracks  carefully  filled  up.  This  is  t»< 
peated  till  the  desired  thickness  is  prodiued.  When  it  be- 
gins to  harden,  the  whole  is  well  rammed  with  a  heavy 
wooden  rammer,  and  eTei7craekfl]ledup,Bo  asto  giveitthn 
appearance  of  a  uniform  ttdid  bo^r*  liiis  islpft  to  harden 
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itowly,  neither  flxpttsed  to  file  thtb  of  the  son,  Mr  to  dniiglits 
of  UT,  and  in  a  short  time  the  floor  becomes  suffloiently 
haul  to  be  used.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  give  it  some 
months  to  coQsotidate  entirely.  The  best  time  for  laying 
such  a  floor  is  in  spring,  that  it  may  be  completsty  har- 
dened befoTfe  the  sueceedme  winter.  It  will  last  many  years, 
if  not  exposed  to  frost  and  ump.  But  earthen  floors  hare 
always  mo  inoonvenienee  of  waaring  into  lust  of  a  gritty 
naton,  wUeh  mixing  with  the  oom,  deteriorates  it,  and  ren- 
deis  it  lesa  fit  to  be  ground  into  fine  flour.  Henee,  in  s{Hte 
of  the  first  cost  and  frequent  repairs,  oaken  floors  are  geae- 
rally  preferred,  and  few  floors  are  now  laid  of  any  other 
materials.  Some  nieety  is  required  in  laying  oaken  floors, 
that  they  may  not  be  subject  to  rapid  decay,  owing  to  the 
confinement  of  moist  air  below  them.  The  planks  should 
be  two  inches  and  a  half  thiek,  the  edges  well  joined  by 
doaetUng,  or  ptoitghing  and  tongneing ;  dnterils  are  oaken 
pics  of  half  an  inch  diameter,  and  six  inches  long,  driven 
thiee  inches  deep  into  holes  or  the  same  diameter  in  the 
edge  of  the  planks,  and  received  into  cormponding  holes  in 
die  adjoining  planks,  so  as  to  keep  them  close  toother,  and 
their  surfaces  even;  ploughing  and  tongueing  is  done  by 
mesns  of  a  groove  in  each  edge,  into  whioh  a  slip  of  lath  is 
driven,  lialf  in  each  groove.  This  produces  the  same  efllsct 
of  joining  the  planks  close,  besides  comrietely  preventing  any 
dost  from  pa«smg  between  the  jmnts.  The  planks  are  driven 
dose,  1»  means  of  wedges,  and  are  laid  on  oaken  sleepers, 
to  which  they  are  fostened  by  a  (bw  iron  spikes  driven  into 
each,  and  which  rest  on  a  fbundation  of  brick-work,  so  that 
the  floor  is  eight  or  ten  inches  fVom  the  ground.  This  inter- 
vsl  has  been  sometimes  filled  up  with  stones  or  gravel,  under 
flie  idea  of  preventing  the  nestling  of  rats :  hut  this  is  not  a 
good  practice.  A  free  current  of^ air  under  the  floor  is  the 
only  method  of  securing  it  from  damp,  and  consequent  dry 
rot.  This  should  be  provided  by  means  of  openings  through 
the  walls,  or  under  &e  sills :  iron  gratings  will  keep  out 
the  rats ;  hut  even  should  they  find  their  way  under  the 
floor  they  must  be  hunted  out,  and  destroyed  by  dogs  and 
fetrels.  By  Itying  bam-floora  in  this  manner,  beech,  elm, 
or  deal  planks  may  be  used  instead  of  oak,  and  will  last 
many  yean. 

The  outer  walls  of  bama  are  buQt  of  stone  or  brick,  or 
eoDsist  ooAj  of  wooden  frames  and  quarterlngs  covered  with 
botids  painted  or  tarred  over. 

Where  timber  is  scarce,  and  neither  stone  nor  bricks  can 
be  readily  obtained,  bams  are  frequently  built  with  walls  of 
earth,  either  raised  by  successive  layers,  or  strata,  of  tem- 
pmd  earth  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  or  like  the  composi- 
tion used  for  thrashing-floors— (described  above) — or  of  dry 
esrft  nunmed  hard  in  a  ftame  of  boards' two  feet  wide,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  is  called  pt>i.  These  walls  if  pro- 
perly constructed,  and  covered  with  a  coat  of  fine  mortar, 
or  gypsum,  vrill  last  a  very  long  time ;  the  only  danger  is 
the  mfluence  of  damp  and  frost  upon  them ;  the  roof  should 
OHuequently  project  considerably  beyond  the  walls. 

The  roof  of  a  bam  should  be  constructed  aooording  to  the 
Improved  mles  of  carpentry,  so  as  to  wnduee  the  greatest 
itni^;th,  with  the  smallest  quanti^  of  timber.  This  is  a 
faint  seldom  attended  to  by  country  carpenters,  who  imitate 
^  (rid  roofs,  in  which  strong  beams  resting  on  the  walls 
horisontally,  generally  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  roof, 
viibout  ref^ra  to  the  advantage  gained  by  proper  trussing. 
Even  in  the  most  temporary  shed,  the  strength  may  m 
pntly  increased  by  using  the  materials  judiciously.  The 
nmriog  of  a  barn  may  oe  of  slate,  tiles,  or  thatch.  If 
tiles  are  used,  they  should  be  laid  in  coarse  bay,  to  prevent 
mow  driving  through  in  winter;  this  is  better  than 
owrtar,  which  requires  continual  repairs.  The  most  com- 
EKKi  coverings  is  thatched  straw,  which  has  the  great  incon- 
TeoicDce  of  affording  shelter  for  rats,  who  soon  nesUe  in  it, 
■od  are  not  easily  onven  out  The  best  covering,  where  it 
u  be  proc^aFed,  u  one  of  reeds,  which,  when  properly  laid, 
vii1  last  many  years,  and  in  which,  from  their  hard  and 
Witde  nature,  the  vermin  ran  make  no  lodgment :  nothing 
a  s  better  protection  from  the  weather. 

The  more  the  air  circulates,  the  better  the  com  is  pre- 
•erred.  Bams  should  therefore  have  numerous  windows 
VvpeniD^,  and  the  com,  when  put  into  them,  should 
not  be  pressed  down  close  to  the  walls,  as  is  recommended 
in  QKoy  agrieidturait  works,  but  so  placed  as  to  allow  the  air 
to  dnrulaXe  freely.  In  this  manner  it  win  keep  well,  with- 
out acquiring  that  close  apd  musty  smell,  which  so  much 
deterk>rate«  com  whwh  has  been  long  kept  in  a  bam. 


Hay  it  now  esUom  pot  into  a  olose  barn,  experienee  having 

shown  that  it  keeps  much  better  in  the  open  air  in  ricks. 
But  where  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  hay  is  tied  up  In  trusses 
for  the  muket,  it  is  extremely  us^ul  to  have  a  building 
with  a  roof  to  protect  loem  from  the  wet,  and  to  load  the 
carts  under  shelter.  For  this  purpose  a  kind  of  bam  is  con- 
trived, wbieh  some  call  a  JOuteh  bam,  but  whieh  nay  very 
properly  be  eelled  a  eAeMofi  banit  being  the  frame  of  a 
bam  without  the  boarding.  The  annexeg  figure  will  oon- 

Fig.2. 


vey  a  bettor  idea  of  it  than  any  desonptioa.  The  opening 
in  the  middle  admits  a  waggon  or  car^  to  be  loaded  wim 
trusses,  which  are  deposited  on  each  side.  At  the  time  of 
hay-making,  this  bam  is  extremely  useful  to  draw  a  load  4^ 
hay  in  suddenly  on  the  appearance  of  a  shower ;  and  hay 
put  into  either  side  will  be  preserved  as  well  as  in  a  stack. 
But  for  this  purpose  another  building  is  in  use  in  Holland, 
to  which  the  name  of  Dutch  Bam  is  n>ore  appropriate,  and 
of  whieh  we  also  annex  a  flgme.  This  eonaists  of  a  reef 


9*  ■ 
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anppMted  by  atnmg  poles  like  meste,  A  A»  on  which  it  can 
he  raieil  or  levered  at  will.  Tba  as«al  form  is  that  of  a 
pantagoa;  the  pelae  aie  at  the  uules,  and  upright  by 
nuMBt  of  a  stnog  sill  on  a  briek  mindation,  and  piscee,  B, 
arting  as  spurs,  framed  into  the  poles.  The  roof  is  light 
and  oovated  with  thatoh.  At  each  angle  ia  a  strong  Uook 
of  voed,  with  a  round  h(de-  in  it  suffiueot  to  let  the  poles 
pau  thmugh ;  these  hledts  are  kept  at  any  desired  height 
by  means  of  iron  pins  passed  through  holes  made  in  the 
poles,  and  on  which  the  bloeks  rest.  To  raise  the  roof  a 
small  jack  is  used,  an  instmment  well  known  by  its  use  in 
raising  heavy  waggons  when  the  wheels  are  taken  oS.  This 
is  placed  on  an  iron  pin  at  some  distance  below  the  roof, 
and  the  corners  are  raised  gradually,  one  after  the  other,  at 
opposite  u^Les,  the  pins  being  moved  each  time  one  hole 
higher.*   The  chief  use  of  this  Duteh  ham  is  to  contain 

*  ThUmodAdf  raUnc  aid  dewminclto  roof  mppean  rad*.  bnlH  li  (ane> 

UMKMf  rinsbTBMSSiira  MMtaflMmtni  "  '        '  ' 
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hajr,  vhieh  may  be  pUeed  in  safety,  in  any  BtaaU  quantity, 
as  loon  as  made,  the  roof  being  raised  as  the  quantity  in- 
creases, and  gradually  lowered  as  it  is  taken  off  for  the 
oattle.  which  is  alwavs  from  the  top.  In  smaU  dairy  farms 
in  Hdland  Uds  boding  is  ftnim  so  useful  that  few  am 
without  one. 

BARNABAS,  ST.,  though  not  of  the  number  of  the 
twelve  chosen  by  our  Saviour,  is  nevertheless  styled  an 
apostle  by  the  primitive  fotheis,  as  well  as  by  St.  Luke, 
to  whom  that  portum  of  the  Scriptures  called  the  '  Acts 
of  the  Apostles*  is  ascribed.  (Aett  xiv.  U.)  Bamabas's 
divine  vocation,  and  the  share  he  took  in  the  apostolic  la* 
hours,  obtained  him  this  title.  From  St.  Luke  also  we 
leam  (Acts  iv.  36)  that  he  was  by  descent  a  Invite  of  the 
country  of  Cyprus,  then  largely  inhabited  by  Jews,  and  that 
his  first  name  was  Joses,  or  Joseph.  He  received  that  of 
Barnabas  (meaning  'the  son  <x  consolation')  from  the 
apostles,  as  ap|ffopnate  to  his  oharaoter  fbr  pre-eminence 
in  works  of  charity.  The  Laudaiio  8.  Bamabea  ApottoU, 
by  Alexander,  a  monk  of  Cy^ns,  says  that  lus  parents 
brought  him  in  his  youth  to  Jerusalem,  to  Gamaliri,  by 
whom  he  was  instructed  in  the  law  and  prophets  with  St, 
Paul.  (See  also  Baronii  Annol.  ad  aun.  xxxiv.)  There  is 
at  least  probability  in  this,  as  he  was  the  person  to  whom 
St  Paul  applied,  shortly  after  his  conversion,  to  introduce 
htm  to  the  Society  of  the  Apostles. 

The  first  mention  of  Barnabas  in  Scripture  is  in  one  of  the 
passages  already  quoted,  where  {AeU  iv.  34)  it  is  related 
that  the  primitive  converts  at  Jerusalem  lived  in  common* 
and  that  as  many  as  were  ownns  of  lands  or  houses  sold 
them,  and  brought  the  price,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles'  feet ; 
on  which  occasion,  with  the  exception  of  Ananias  (in  the 
next  chapter),  no  one  is  particulady  mentioned  but  Bar- 
nabas. 

Bamabatf  afterwards  pceaehed  the  gospel  in  different 
parts,  togethn  with  St  Paul  iAett  xv.  36) ;  but  upon  a 
dissension  about  the  penon  who  was  to  accompany  them  in 
a  journey  which  they  proposed  to  the  churcnes  of  Asia, 
which  they  had  |>lBntea,  they  separated  from  each  other : 
Barnabas  went  with  Hark  (the  person  about  whom  the  dis- 
pute originated)  to  Cyprus;  and  Paul  went  with  Silas  to 
Cilicia. 

What  became  of  Barnabas  after  this,  or  whither  he  went, 
is  uncertain.  Indeed  little  is  known  of  him,  besides  what  is 
said  in  the  New  Testament,  except  that  some  antient  writers 
have  supposed  him  to  be  one  of  Christ's  seventy  disciples, 
whom  he  employed  in  preaching  in  the  land  of  Judna,  in 
his  own  lithttme  on  eartn. 

The  manner  of  Bamabaa's  death  u  also  uneertain.  AJex- 
ander  the  monk,  already  quoted,  says  he  was  stoned  to 
death  at  the  instigation  of  eertun  Jews  who  came  fhim 
Syria  to  Salamia ;  but  Baronius  (.Annal.  ann.  li.  num.  94) 
acknowledges  that  he  could  meet  with  no  authority  fbr  this 
in  any  antient  author.  Nor  do  Eusehius  or  St  Jerome, 
where  thejr  expressly  treat  of  this  holy  man,  so  much  as 
once  give  him  the  title  of  martyr. 

There  is  still  extant  an  epistle  ascribed  to  St  Barnabas, 
consisting  of  two  parts.  The  first  is  an  exhortation  and 
argument  to  constancy  in  the  belief  and  profession  of  the 
Christian  doctrine ;  particularly  the  umplicity  of  it,  without 
the  rites  of  the  Jewish  law.  The  second  part  contains 
moral  instruotions.  This  epistle  was  written  m  Qreek ;  but 
Lardner  sars,  that  the  first  flnir  chapters,  or  sections,  and  a 
part  the  ftfth,  are  wanting  in  the  Qreek  ooines.  It  is,  how- 
ever, entire  in  an  antient  £atin  version,  .uehbishop  Wake 
has  printed  a  translation  of  it.  In  this  «{riBtle  th«e  is  no 
express  mention  of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament;  but 
there  is  a  text  or  two  of  the  New  Testament  in  it,  with  a 
mark  of  quotation  prefixed ;  and  the  words  of  several  other 
texts  are  applied.  From  one  passage  it  seems  evident  that 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  at  tlie  time  ofwriting 
it.  Lardner  thinks  that  this  epis^e  is  probably  by  Barnabas, 
but  certainly  antient,  and  written  about  a.o.  71  or  72. 

St.  Chrysostom  (ffomtL  ii.  in  CMm.)  speaks  ttf  Baniabas 
ts  alive  A.o.  63. 

(See,  berides  the  different  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment fte  Aeta  S.  Bamabee  Apo*Mit  die  xi  Junii,  in  the 
Acta  Stmetonm,  Jbmt,  fbL  Antv.  169S,  p.  421-453 ;  Laid- 
ner's  Work*,  8vo.  Lcmd.  1788,  vol.  ii.  p.  11-92;  Alban 
Butler's  Lhm  of  the  SainUt  Svo.Dnbl.  1780,  vol.vi.  p.  168- 
171;  Archbishop  Wake's  GImtmw  Bfittlet  of  the  Apotio- 
HeidPlatken,  8vo.  Ixmd.  1710.  p.  61  79;  with '  The  Catho- 
liek  EpfsOa  of  Barnabas.*  ibid,  part  iL  ^  1S9-19».) 


It  was  pretmded  that  the  remains  of  St  Bsmabas  wen 
found  in  the  year  478  at  Salamis,  with  a  copy  of  the  Gospel 
of  St  Matthew  laid  upon  his  breast  written  with  Us  own 
hand,  and  whioh  Theodoms  LeofaHT  says  was  sent  to  the 
Empenr  Zeno  in  485.  The  supposed  remains  were  said 
aflmwaids  to  have  been  tnnstisnfla  to  IGhm,  where  he  had 
preached.  But  ottier  churdies,  besides  Milan,  boasted  of 
poasessing  his  relics.  Compare  the  Aeta  Sanctonm,  Jumi, 
p.  449-459. 

BARNACLE.  [See  Bbrniclk.] 
.  BARNARD,  SIR  JOHN,  a  merchant  of  oon^erable 
eminence  in  the  City  of  London,  was  born  at  Reading  in 
Berkshire  in  168S.  His  parents  being  of  the  sect  ciuled 
Quakers,  he  was  educated  in  a  school  at  Wandsworth  in 
Surrey,  under  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion.  Being  always 
of  avery  serious  and  inquiring  turn,  he  early  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  religious  subjecta,  ana  seeing  occasion  to  difbr  from 
the  tenets  and  discipline  in  whidi  he  had  been  tvought  up» 
he  confbrmed,  in  his  ninet&enth  year,  to  ibe  Church  of 
Eng^d,  and  was  baptised  at  Fulham  by  Dr.  Compton. 
then  Biidwp  of  London.  He  ever  afterwards  continued  a 
zealous  member  of  the  established  church. 

Previously  to  the  event  just  mentioned,  and  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age,  young  Barnard  was  taken  into  the 
oounting-house  of  nis  fitther,  who  was  a  oonsiderable  wine- 
merchant  in  London,  and  such  were  his  assiduity  and  apti- 
tude for  business,  that  the  principal  management  of  the 
concern  was  soon  intrusted  to  him.  When  thus  engaged, 
he  must  have  given  strong  evidence  of  his  talents ;  for  the 
wine-merchants  of  London  conceiving  that  their  interests 
would  be  injuriously  affected  by  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
which  bad  passed  toe  Commons  and  was  depending  in  the 
Lords,  petitumed  the  latter  house  on  the  subject,  and  made 
ehoioe  «  Mr.  Barnard  to  argue  tbm  case  on  their  behalf; 
a  taskwhidi  be  aceomplisbed  with  so  much  abili^  and 
success,  that  iba  bill  was  withdrawn.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Barnard  was  tbirty-ux  years  d  age. 

A  dissolution  of  parliament  occurred  in  the  following' 
year,  when  several  of  his  fellow-citisens.  recollecting  the 
talent  which  he  had  recently  displayed,  uoposed  his  being 
put  in  nomination  as  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  City, 
those  present  at  the  meeting  undertaking  to  canvass  for 
him.  Out  of  six  candidates,  Mr.  Barnard  was  second  on 
the  poll,  and  he  continued  to  represent  the  City  in  ^lia- 
ment  daring  nearly  fbr^  years.  From  his  first  election  he 
constantly  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates,  and  owing  to 
his  knowledge  upon  commercial  and  financial  questions, 
proved  a  very  usenil  member  of  parliament*  he  generally 
voted  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  actaninistration  tk  Sir 
Robert  Walpole.  A  hul  having  been  introdueed  in  1 730  by 
that  minister  to  wevent  any  subject  of  Qreat  Britain  from 
advancing  money  by  way  of  loan  to  foreign  princes  or  states, 
without  license  first  being  obtained  from  bis  migestf,  Mr. 
Barnard  opposed  the  measure,  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
render  Holland  the  mart  of  money  to  the  nations  of  the 
Continent  that  it  would  prevent  the  English  merchants 
residing  in  Portugal  fiom  prosecuting  a  very  profitable 
business,  that  of  grantinff  temporary  loans  to  the  king  of 
Portugal,  and  that  the  cbuses  of  the  bill  which  went  to 
compel  Uie  discovery  on  oath  of  loans  to  foreign  princes 
would  convert  the  (^ourt  of  Exchequer  into  a  court  of  in- 
quisition. In  consequence  of  this  opposition  the  bill  was 
greatly  modified  befmie  it  passed  into  a  law. 

In  1732  Mr.  Barnard,  who  four  years  befbre  bad  been 
elected  an  alderman  of  London.  NceiTed  the  honour  of 
knighthood  on  presenting  an  address  to  the  king  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  return  .from  Germany.  In  1 737  Sir  John 
Barnard  served  the  office  of  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  in 
the  same  year  brought  forward  a  plan  for  reducing  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt  The  market^ate  of  interest  in 
En^and  was  at  that  time  so  low,  that  the  pubhc  securities, 
which  bore  an  interest  of  only  three  per  oent.,  were  above 
par,  and  Sir  John  in  consequence  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
his  m^esty  to  raise  money  by  the  sale  of  annuities,  or  by 
borrowing,  at  an  interest  niot  exceeding  three  -per  cent  The 
sum  so  ndsed  was  to  be  applied  to  the  redemption  of  the 
South  Sea  Annuities,  allowing  a  preference  of  subscription 
to  the  holders  of  those  annuities.  At  ^t  time  the  whole 
of  the  pmnanent  debt  of  the  oountiy  amonnted  to  a  littl« 
more  tmn  forty-six  millions,  oi  which  sum  twelve  millionn 
and  a  half  wen  doe  to  the  Bank  ud  Saat  India  Companr : 
the  measore  jvoposed  by  Sir  John  Barnard  was  deieated  by 
the  ministw  ptoponng  to  inohide  iirita  oMrykni  the  wfaoto 
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of  O*  piabliQ  anditon,  a  propout  wUeh  wu  deemed  w 
«himarii»l,  that  tiw  ninNvtm  of  tfw  bOI  gave  up  their 
vtgeeti  a&d  tiie  mmnm  was  loaL  It  u  Kmewhat  eurioni 
to  ofaMne  tbe  strides  that  have  sinoe  been  made  in  this 
maaxjwith  regard  to  financial  operatimu.  We  have  seen 
in  ow  jsar  (1819)  fl^  millions  added  to  our  national  debt, 
and  on  «aeh  of  tvo  more  recent  occasions  (1823  and  1830) 
tbe  Biniatar  has  been-enabled  to  efiect  a  reduction  inta- 
ntt  upon  mtxe  than  150  millions  of  annuities  ;  whereas  in 
I7S7  it  wma  finind  iminaetieable  to  conduct  a  simflar  c^imp- 
tion  in  regard  to  fovtr-six  millions  of  debt 

In  1 745.  during  the  rebellion  in  Scotiand,  public  credit 
leceiTed  a  severe  shock,  and  so  much  distrust  was  shown 
fowaids  die  Bank  of  Bngland,  that  the  most  serious  oonse- 
quencea  to  that  estabUshment  were  ^wehended.  In  this 
criiiB  Sir  John  Barnard  oame  tewaid  and  ivocnrad  signa- 
tana  ftommoat  of  the  leading  merehanta  oiLondcn  to  an 
agreement,  binding  themsdves  to  reoeiTe  the  nolaa  the 
Bank  of  Si^land  in  pavmentttf  all  debta  and  bHls,  and  tims 
tile  evil  was  averted.  In  1758  Sir  John  retired  from  pnblb 
life,  and  oa.  that  occasion  received  avote  of  thanks  firom  his 
lUlow-citisenB  fbr  his  long  and  vaiiotis  aervioea.  He  Uved 
fix-  six  jeais  in  retirement,  and  died  at  Clapfaam  on  the 
S9th  Angust,  1764,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age:  he  was 
buried  at  Mortlake. 

The  gratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  his  unremitted 
exertiiHU  in  their  service  was  not  limited  to  the  simj^  ex- 
pnssifMi  of  their  thanks,  bat  was  shown  "by  their  plac^g  his 
statue,  dnrixig  his  lifetime,  in  the  Roysl  Exchange.  At  his 
death  tbe  inscription  *  Humani  (Veneris  Decus'  was  placed 
(B  die  base  ol  tbe  atatne.  Sir  John  Batnard  was  charao- 
Isriied  through  life  1^  inflexible  intc^^,  by  sound  judg- 
ment, and  hw  nneemmon  strength  of  intnlaot. 

BARNARD  CASTLE,  otherwise  called  CASTLE 
BARNARD,  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Gainsford  in 
the  eonntf  of  Durham,  246  miles  N.N.W.  <^  London,  and 
23  miles  S.W.  of  Durham,  »  situated  on  the  southern 
acxdivi^  of  an  eminence  whidi  rises  with  a  steep  ascent 
in«n  me  lefk  or  nnthem  bank  of  the  river  Tees.  The 
town  derived  its  name  and  chief  consequenoe,  if  not  its 
ot^in,  fit»n  a  castle  which  was  erected  on  the  summit  of 
a  rock  oa  the  west  side  of  the  town  by  Bernard  Baliol, 
sm  of  Gwf  Baliol,  one  of  tbe  foUoweis  of  William  I. 
Hie  Ibresta  oi  Teesdale  and  Marwood,  and  the  rich  Iwd- 
■hipa  of  Middleton  and  Oainsfixd,  with  all  their  royal 
ftanebiaes.  liberties,  and  immunities,  were  granted  by  the 
Cmquerof  to  Guy  Baliol.  Tbe  whole  district  under  con-> 
sidention  ameara  to  have  been  originally  called  lfar> 
wood,  which  dao  aaems  to  have  been  ua  name  of  a  town 
Aiiit  half  a  mileftan  the  casUe,  of  whioh  there  are  nowno 
ottw  traeea  than  an  old  building  sud  to  have  be«D  tbe 
(terdi,  but  lately  used  aa  a  barn.  Oneof  thedesomdantsof 
Gay  Baliol  was  John  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  bom 
at  Caatle  Barnard,  and  fbunded  a  hospital  there  which 
sBTvived  the  Diasidatioa.  and  still  furniahes  a  scanty  provi- 
■on  finr  three  aged  women.  In  his  time  tbe  lordship  passed 
torn  the  &anily  by  forfeiture,  and  was  clumed  by  Beu,  oish^ 
if  Dutluun.  as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  king 
(Edward  L).  to  humUe  this  proud  prelate,  ultimatelv  took 
tbe  palaatioate  from  him,  and  when  it  was  restored  to  toe  see 
of  DurfaBm  it  was  without  the  important  additions  which  it 
bad  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce.  The  king 
gave  the  eaaue  and  its  libertiea  to  Beauohanp,Earlof  War- 
■ick,  Bnm  whoao  bars  it  paised  to  the  Nevillea,  and  ulti- 
iMtdr  come  into  dw  handa  of  Ridiard  III.  by  right  of  his 
vifek  Aima  Neville,  tbe  daughter  of  the '  king-nuUung'  Earl 
ft  Warwick.  Richard  appears  to  have  done  much  for  tne  im- 
pwwemant  of  the  phtee ;  the  boart  his  cognisance,  still  exists 
■  soveral  parts  of  the  town  and  castle ;  and  in  many  cases 
Igorea  in  relief  of  boars  passant,  taken  fiom  the  castle,  are 
ned  in  tbe  booses.  It  thus  came  into  the  posseasitn  of  the 
Qown.  ftqpi  which  the  castle,  houses,  parish-lands,  and  jui- 
vd^^  were  ultimately  parchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the 
Da^  of  Cleveland,  who  is  the  {ffesent  proprietor. 

The  exiating  remains  of  this  castle  cover  six  acres  and 
tbae  q garters.  Toe  parts  <tf  chief  strength  stand  on  the 
Wink  of  a  steep  rock,  on  the  north-east  comer  of  the  prin- 
ci|al  area,  oommandinff  a  most  beantiftil  prospeet  vp  the 
riicr.  Tbe  walla,  whion  are  in  various  degrees  d  preserva- 
lian.  aenn  to  have  been  meted  at  dHhmnt  epochs,  and 
via  dwir  apertures,  bastions,  and  bnttnssssi  togethn  with 
s  large  dreular  tower,  whieb  stands  on  a  diff  one  faimdrod 
fcel  perpendiealar  ahora  the  river,  ara  in  parts  mantled  with 
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ivy,  and  as  eontraated  with  tbe  hmm  nA»t  fringed  wtth 
brushwood,  on  which  they  stand,  and  the  river  at£e  bsse. 
ferai  an  oUect  of  great  piBturasqne  aOeet  Indeed,  the  en- 
viruna  of  the  oastia  ara  altogether  remarkably  beaiUifiil.thA 
vale  of  the  Tees  abounding  with  romantic  landscapea.  The 
outer  area  of  Barnard  Cutis  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  Ibr 
sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed  by  the  walls  have  long 
been  converted  into  orchard  grounds. 

Leland.  who  visited  it  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  qieaka 
of  tlie  town  of  Barnard  Castle  as  *  a  meatly  prsty  toun,  having 
a  ^ood  market,  and  meatley  welle  buildid,'  a  description 
which  very  well  applies  to  it  now.  It  extends  ab(nit  a  mile 
in  len^fth,  and  consists  of  several  streets,  the  principal  of 
which  is  very  wide,  and  for  the  most  part  linea  with  good 
modem  houses  built  vnth  stone.  It  possesses  one  of  the 
best  com-matkets  in  the  north  of  England ;  but  the  market 
eross  and  shamUea  are  very  inconveniently  situated,  being 
in  the  middle  of  the  way.  The  market  oross  itself  is  an 
octangular  freestone  biuiding,  c^n  U  the  sides  fer  pnbUo 
accommodation.  The  ehan)h,or  rather  chapd  of  ease,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  erOM.  with  a  detached 
tower,  which  was  originally  aurmottnted  by  a  lof^  spire, 
but  'hat,  having  become  ruinous,  was  removed  about  S&y 
years  since,  and  tbe  tower  itself  was  raised  sixty  feet  higher 
than  it  was  before.  This  tower  contains  four  bells,  one  o* 
which  has  an  inscription  around  the  rim  in  the  Ssxon  cha- 
racter, which  would  seem  to  denote  its  being  one  of  the 
oldest  belU  in  tbe  country.  Tbe  inscription  merely  declares 
the  dedicatkm  of  the  bdl  to  the  Trinity  and  all  toe  saints. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  of  which  the  vicar  of  Gains- 
f<^  is  patron.  It  is  of  the  certified  value  of  301.  9a.,  but 
the  annual  value  is  130/.,  according  to  parliamentary  re- 
turns. The  local  government  is  acuiunistnced  by  a  stawaid 
and  jury  ai  the  manor  of  DariingtMi.  inhabitants  aio 
emimyad  to  a  ooDsideraUa  extant  in  the  mannfectnn  iA 
Sootoh  camlets,  and  in  the  stocking  and  tanning  business, 
whioh  laat  |Nroducas  a  leather  highly  esteemed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  white  leather  breeches.  The  market  is  on  Wed- 
nesdays, and  there  are  fairs  on  Easter  Monday,  Wednesday 
in  Whitsun  week.  St.  James's  day,  and  one  on  July  25th  fiur 
hones,  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  cbapdry  of  Barnard  (battle 
contains  513  houses,  and  the  pi^alation  in  1831  waa  4430, 
of  whran  2332  were  females. 

On  sceount  of  the  paramount  authority  of  the  bishop  in 
the  palatinate  of  Durham,  not  only  the  county,  hut  all  the 
towns,  were  exempted  from  tbe  burden,  as  it  was  then  con- 
sidered, of  sending  members  to  partiament,  until  the  rugn 
of  King  James  I.,  when  the  innaUtanta  began  to  think 
they  had  a  right  to  representadvaa.  The  qoastion  waa  first 
oonsidered  in  pariiament  in  1614 ;  hot,  owing  to  the  opuau- 
tkm  of  the  bishop,  nothing  was  decided  until  1681,  mwn, 
with  the  concurrence  of  Bishop  Morton,  the  county,  Uw  dty, 
and  Barnard  Castle  were  allowed  two  members  each.  Four- 
teen members  fbr  the  whole  oounty  had  been  claimed  in  the 
first  instance. 

(Surtees'  HittoryandArUiqwHMt^the  County  Palatine 
tf  Durham ;  Hutdiinson's  Hiatory  and  AtUiquttiet  qf  the 
County  Paiatine  Vurham;  Gough;  Camden's  Bri- 
tannia  ;  Beautiet  of  Bngland  and  WaUa,  vol.  v.) 

BARNAUL,  BARNAULSKOI  ZAVOD,  a  consider- 
able mining  town  of  Siberia,  in  the  district  of  Biiak  and 
circle  of  Tomsk,  which  are  comprised  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk.  It  lies  on  tbe  banka  of  Oa  Bamaulska,  an  incon- 
siderable river,  not  fer  Arom  ita  influx  into  the  Oby.  and  oon- 
taini  about  8000  inhalntants  (indnsive  of  about  1 00  German 
dealen  and  tlwir  families,  who  have  a  Lutheran  church  and 
school  m  the  town),  naaily  1800  booses,  and  three  Greek 
churches.  Tbe  most  remarkable  edifices  in  Barnaul,  he- 
sides  the  churches,  are  the  chancery  offices  for  tbe  mines, 
the  oommandant's  resicUnoe.  the  stares  and  barracks,  and 
the  puUic  mart,  all  built  of  wood.  It  is  the  seat  of  admi- 
nistration for  tbe  whcde  of  the  mines  of  the  Kolyvan  line, 
including  the  silver  mines  of  the  Oby,  and  the  various 
mines  of  the  Altai  and  Und  ranges. 

Independsntly  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Bsr- 
naul  itself  lar^  Quantities  of  that  metal  are  smelted  here 
Arom  the  Zmqavskua-Gora.  w  Schlangenborg  mines,  and 
idso  all  silver  orea  which  oontain  any  piuticles  of  gold.  Ita 
yearly  produce,  on  which  between  5000  and  6000  hands  are 
employed,  is  estimated  at  88  pooda  (about  10,660  ounoes)  of 
geld,  and  1000  poods  (or  about  480J>eo  ounces)  of  silver . 
and  it  is  statad  by  a  nativa  wruar,  siiat,danng  fifteen  years, 
the  whda  vlt  this  prodnee  naa  amoantfd'l^^(t^  ^i^ea 
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of  gold,  •ztrutid  fkom  5,MO,000  stiver,  and  I 

4380,000  ooBON  <rf  reflned  liher.  prinoipally  from  the 
Schluicenberg  mines.  Thew  metals,  vhen  purified,  are 
deipab^ed  to  St.  Fetanbiuf  h  during  die  winter.  There  are 
lime  |Mts,  a  bell  foundry,  two  tile  mann£wtoriea,  and  glaas 
«o^«»  iu  or  near  the  town ;  and  among  its  works  are  30 
smiting  fumaoes.  and  a  mint  for  copper  ooin.  Host  spedea 
of  vegetables,  even  melons  and  artichokes,  thrive  in  its 
Tioinity,  but  the  water  is  of  indifferent  quality.  The  num- 
ber of  shafts  opened  and  worked  in  this  ouarter  is  33.  Bar- 
naul is  situated  in  53*  20'  N.  lat  and  83^  26'  B.  long.  Not 
far  from  it  ue  the  Altai  mountains. 

BARNES,  JOSHUA,  celebrated  for  his  attempts  in 
poetry,  histoiT.  and  eritioisn),  wat  bmm  in  London  in  the 
year  1694.  He  wu  educated  at  Ghriit's  Hospital,  and 
■flmmrds  went  to  Emmanuel  Calfa«a,  GamlKidge.  Al- 
though W0  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  MonK  in  thinking  that  *  as 
a  poet,  historian,  (umtor,  and  critic  he  was  equally  unfortu- 
nate' {L^*  of  Bentley,  p.  40),  it  must  be  aUowed  that  but 
for  his  amusing  self-oomplaceney,  and  the  goMip  ansing 
Itom  his  peculiarities,  the  man  and  hi*  works  would  have 
been  long  ago  forgotten,  except  so  far  as  he  is  connected 
wMi  the  biography  of  his  great  oontemporary  the  Master  of 
Trinity.  A.s  a  poet  he  is  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  can  be 
eonceived  more  ludicrous  dian  the  certainty  with  which,  in 
hit  notes  on  Euripides,  he  appeals  to  his  own  absurd  pan- 
^iraae  of  Esther  as  the  standard  of  poetry  and  Greek  atyle. 
bi»  If ittory  of  BdiBiml  tk»  7%tn<would  be  considered  even 
now  a  creditable  petformanee,  if  we  had  not  ceased  to  ImA 
upon  diligence  and  erudition  as  the  only  necessary  qualifi- 
cations of  an  historian :  as  a  eompilation  there  ia  lutle  to 
olgeet  to  in  it  but  its  poUxi^,  and,  we  doubt  not,  it  has 
been  the  nnnotieed  book  of  relerenee  of  many  vmtera  on  the 
period  wfaidi  it  embraces.  Dr.  Salter,  in  a  note  in  Bowyer's 
edition  of  Bentley's  JMm.  on  FAoJ.,  p.  441,  says  of  Barnes's 
■oholarship,  '  Bsiraea  had  some  b&owledge  in  the  Qreek 
language ;  about  as  much.  Dr.  B.  used  to  say,  as  an  Athe- 
nian cobbler ;  but  was  in  all  other  respects  a  vety  poor  crea< 
tuie  indeed:  FsUcis  memoria,  as  tlw  burlesque  epitaph 
upon  him  says,  expeetam  judunwn.*  We  would  rather 
eom|>are  him  for  knowledge  of  Greek  to  a  Bj^santine  gram- 
marian ;  and  it  is  a  eurious  proof  of  his  skill  in  imitating 
the  style  of  the  scholiasts,  that  his  interpolation  of  the  ail- 
ment to  the  Baechv  of  Euripides  has  imposed  upon  two  of 
the  anitest  of  the  eontinentii  philologeiB.  (See  Welcker. 
VrH.,  ^M7,  etaaq.;  Boeekhcb  Trag.  Or.  PriHdp.  p.  MO.) 
The  ineidenti  of  hia  lifo  an  uninteresting:  ha  wea  elected 
Kegiua  Profosaor  of  Qredc  at  Cambri^  in  the  year  1699 ; 
in  1700  ha  married  Mrs.  Ifaaon  of  Hemingford,  a  widow- 
lady  with  a  good  jointure,  a  large  part  trf  which  he  devoted 
to  uie  pabliMtion  of  his  Homw  in  1710;  in  1711  he  wrote 
to  Hailey  three  lettera,  which  are  praaervad  intfia  Harlaian 
Collection  (Br.  U.  7983),  JpraTing  for  praftHrment,  Imt  in 
vain.  He  died  in  1718.  Hia  widow  erected  a  mmnuaent 
to  hia  memory  at  Hemingford.  The  following  is  a  pretty 
eomplete  list  of  his  numerous  writings 

1.  Sacrod  Poems,  1660.  2.  The  Life  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well, the  Tyrant ;  an  English  poem,  1070.  3.  Xerxes,  and 
other  dramatic  pieces,  in  English  and  I^atin;  also  some 
translationB  from  Beneoa.  4.  A  Latin  poem  on  the  Fin  of 
London  and  the  Plague.  0.  A  Latht  Blegy  on  the  behead- 
^of  St  Jdm  the  Baptist  O.AAAiMMlr»wi^,iiveEsthen» 
HHtoria  Poetion  Paraphnsi,  Load.  1070,  Ovo.  7.  Select 
Diaeoarses,  Lond.  1880,  ISmo.  8.  The  History  of  Edward 
the  Third.  Cambr.  1086-88,  ftL  9.  An  edition  of  Bnri- 
ptdea,  1604,  fol.  10.  A  Sermon  on  Halt  ix.  9,  1703,  fol. 
II.  An  edition  of  Anaoreon,  1705,  8vo.  18.  An  editicn  of 
Homer,  1711.8  vtAa.  4to. 

BARNET,  commonly  called  CHIPPING  BARNBT, 
to  distinguish  it  ftom  East  Bamet  it  a  market-town  at  Hert- 
fofdshire,  in  the  hundred  of  Cashia  It  is  situated  on  the 
great  north  road,  deven  miles  N.N.W.  of  London,  upon  an 
elevated  site,  on  which  account  it  is  sometimes  caUed  High 
Bamet  The  parish  of  the  same  name,  in  whidi  it  stantt, 
eontaina  about  1440  aores.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  this 
site  waa  oeeuined  by  a  thick  and  large  wood,  which  was 
granted  to  the  chureh  of  St.  Alban's  by  tiw  name  of  the 
woods  <rf  Soathnr,  Borfaam,  and  Hniahege.  In  sub- 
sequent granta  eonBrodiUf  the  former,  the  place  it  fte- 
auently  named  Bermet,  whieh  rigniflM*  in  tiw  Suod  Ian- 
gtt^{e,  *a  mall  hill;*  uid  in  MOllater  times  it  received  tiie 
a^pinet  of  Chinplne,  in  consequenoe  of  the  market  whieh 
fha  nbbnii  of  St  Alban  obtained  leave  of  Henry  II.  to 


establlah  In  tlie  town,  and  which  in  tiOM  beeaaa  a  hi^ 
cattle-market  Bamet  ia  a  small  town,  but  in  oonsaquaDoe 
of  being  a  great  thoroughbre,  has  a  iMisy  appearance.  It 
has  no  buildings  bandes  tiie  church  and  grammaMebool 
that  require  partioular  notice.  The  ehureb,  which  is  dadi* 
oated  to  John  the  Baptist,  was  built  about  the  year  1400,  at 
the  expense  of  John  Moot  abbot  of  St  Alban's,  as  a  chapel 
of  ease  to  East  Barnet  .  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and 
two  aisles,  separated  by  dustered  ootumus  and  painto 
ardies.  At  the  west  end,  the  chun^  has  a  square  embattled 
tower.  The  church  is  served  by  a  eumte,  appointed  by  the 
rectn  of  East  Bamet  who  is  himself  nmninated  by  the 
crown,  and  the  living  is  valoed  in  the  king's  bonks  at 
Stf.  St,  8)A  The  free  aohotd  was  founded  by  Qnaen  Eliift- 
bettt  in  1973,  who  mtttad  a  briek  hnildiig  for  the  pwpoae 
with  uBitnienta  fnr  a  maatar  and  vahar,  and  enaowed  it 
with  a  Doue  worth  tl.  a^ear  s  other  b^pefoetoia  have  smoe 
inoreased  this  eudomnent  The  aobo(4  is  managed  by 
twenty-four  govemcHa,  who  4|qp(nnt  the  master  and  usher. 
Tbe  terms  (tf  the  foundation  requite  that  nine  children  be- 
kmging  to  tfw  puish  should  be  ediumted  gratia,  and  any 
others  on  payment  of  9e.  a  quarter.  Anomer  school  was 
endowed  in  1789,  under  the  will  of  His.  Elisabeth  Allen, 
who  left  lands  foe  the  purpose  of  providing  a  acbool-house, 
and  paying  a  master  to  teach  all  the  chiluen  of  Bamet  of 
both  sexes,  *to  read  the  Bible  and  cast  aoeonnts.'  The 
town  poBsessee  two  endowed  alms-houses ;  oue  for  nx  poor 
and  aged  widows  at  msidens,  and  tlw  other  for  the  same 
nnmbv  of  aged  widows.  The  pavHnment  of  the  town  is 
atbninistored  by  a  magistrato,  high  ctmstoble,  and  enbmdi- 
natooffieers;  andaoonrtleetiahaldatBastar.  Iliemar- 
ket  ii  held  on  Monday ;  and  than  are  bits  tm  the  8th  <tf 
April  and  4th  of  September,  tlw  latter  being  nine^wlly  for 
tiu  sale  of  cattle.  The  mmher  ef  honaes  in  Bamet  k  300, 
and  the  inhabitantt  wem  8309  in  1831,  ttf  whom  1185  were 
females.  This  stetemant  axhilrfte  an  increase  of  614  per- 
sons since  the  former  census,  which  is  attributed  in  the 
population  returns  to  the  ineloaure  of  a  common. 

A  spring  ai  mineral  wator,  of  a  mild  purgative  quality, 
was  discovered  upon  Barnet  Common  in  1693 :  it  was  for  a 
time  in  much  repute,  but  we  cannot  learn  that  it  is  much  in 
use  at  present  On  Qladsmore  Heath,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, vras  fought  on  April  14.  1471,  the  decisive  battle  be- 
tween the  York^ts  and  Lancasterians,  which  is  known  as 
the  battle  of  Bamet  The  forces  York  were  beaded  by 
Edward  IV^  and  those  of  Lancaster  by  Neville,  Kail  of 
Warwiok  (the  ■  king^makerO,  wlio  with  many  of  tiie  nobility, 
and  a  great  number  of  mm  perished  on  the  llaU.  Twa 
event  has  been  commemorated  by  an  obelisk,  erected  in  the 
year  1740.  by  Sir  Jwemy  Sambroc^  on  the  spot  when  the 
road  divides  towards  Hatfield  and  St.  Alban's. 

(Chaunoey's  Hutorical  Antiqidtiet  qf  Her^ftirdthin ; 
I^raona*  Eiwirom  o/Londont  &e.) 

BARNBVBLDT,  JOHAN  VAN  OLDEN,  waa  bom 
at  Amersfoort  in  the  province  of  Utrecht  in  1947.  In  hia 
Apoiogy,  in  which  he  enters  somewhat  minutely  into  the 
histray  of  his  lifo,  he  boasto  of  being  deeeeuded,  both  on 
the  fkther's  and  mother's  side,  *  ftom  an  antient  and  noble 
stock,'  who  for  more  than  a  century  were  leading  membm 
of  the  provincial  aasemUies,  and  distinguished  by  their  xeal 
in  the  cause  of  national  independence.  In  1564  he  went  to 
the  Hague  to  prosecute  the  atudiea  an  advocate.  After 
■pending  five  yean  in  the  atodv  of  the  lav,  and,  aaeocdlng 
to  the  fashion  of  the  timea,  of  oivlni^,  between  Heidilb«g 
and  the  Hague^  he  settled  aa  «a  advoeato  in  the  latur 
^laoein  1009.  ffis  talento  being  of  the  first  order,  hia  prwy- 
tioe  soon  beoame  eonsidemble :  be  was  appointed  one  of  the 
advocates  of  the  Court  and  in  1576  was  chosen  eounaeUw 
and  pensitmary  of  Rotterdam :  which  honours,  due  allovranoe 
being  made  for  the  diffarenoe  between  the  political  oonditioa 
of  tlw  two  countries,  may  be  considered  as  similar  in  kind  to 
those  of  king's  eounsel  and  member  of  tiw  House  of  Com'- 
mona  in  England.  In  1979  Baraeveldt  married  a  lady  who 
did  honour  to  his  elxrfoe,  thongh  he  himself  declared  that  he 
was  at  the  time  much  miMe  inluenoed  by  the  amount  of  her 
property  than  her  virtues :  an  avowal  which,  tak«t  with 
other  parta  of  his  etnduet  tenda  strongly  to  substantiate  tlm 
aoeuMtim  of  hia  enamiaa,  that  hia  uiaraeter  waa  not  flnea 
from  the  tauit  ofatartoa.  It  la  avidant  however,  bom.  tue 
tnannv  in  whieh  Bamevridt  puto  fivward  this  onworthT 
de^aimtion  respecting  his  maniage,  that  he  waa  perauaded 
It  waa  not  ealoulated  to  lessen  him  hi  the  eyee  of  hii  eaiu>> 

trymen.  (See  hia  ^i^V-)  r^r\i^\o 
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irbflt  tbs  itraq^  bttvaan  Um  Nctbariudt  ind  PbOip 
IL  m  at  its  hei^t,  Bamerddt,  who  wu  wAj  diitin- 
gwilwd  for  his  patnotio  trdour  and  impatieiwe  of  Uw  yoke 
of  Spun,  did  not  let  either  his  advocates  gown  or  his  habits 
u  a  dv^ux  prOTont  him  ftom  occasioaallj^  discharging  the 
dutiei  of  a  soldier.  In  1573  he  assisted  as  a  Toluntoer  at 
the  Bumivable  siege  of  Haarlem,  and  was  only  prevented 

nioess  from  taking  part  in  tiie  stilt  man  memorable 
B^ofLeydenin  1679.  But  it  is  in  bis  civil  capaei^  that 
Te  ihoold  seek  for  the  services  whidi  BarDsveldt  leodeted 
hit  amntry  during  its  eventful  struggle. 

In  1M&  the  prospects  of  the  Uait«d  Provinces  were  most 
iiibesrtemng.  They  had  just  lost  their  leader  William  of 
tooge.  to  wboea  flrmnesa,  calm  sagacity,  and  uneonquer- 
aldt  Mai  flur  hit  wmntry'a  welfare  they  wm  mainly  mdebted 
Ar  tbor  IwniMrable  poaition  in  Haia  eyes  of  Eun^.  WH- 
lism  ftn  Ir^  the  huia  of  an  asiaaun  on  the  lOtfa  of  July  in 
Ae  ^eoeding  year.  Tlie  Spanish  arms,  directed  hy  the 
Priiiic*  of  Panna,  were  almosl  everywhere  triumphant,  and 
it  ippeared  hopeless  to  continue  the  struggle  without  the 
vA  of  fbroign  powers.  Under  these  eircumstancei  the 
States-General  opened  negotiations  with  France  and  Eng- 
land, from  whom  they  had  received  promises  of  asiistanoe. 
From  the  coanmeneement  of  the  struggle  the  inhabitants  of 
Qw  Netfaerlauds  were  anxious  for  a  monarchical  form  of 
zovemment,  and  it  became  a  matter  of  deliberation  whether 
tte  tovereignty  of  the  new  state  should  be  o&red  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  fkmQy  of  France  or  to  the  Queen  of  Eug- 
Isnd.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  the  objection  to  Elizabeu 
vu  founded  on  the  barbarous  policv  pursued  by  the  En^sh 
■Bfemment  in  Ireland.  (See  wotius,  AtmaL,  lib.  iv.) 
Ambsssadon  vere  sent  bv  the  Steles  to  the  French  and 
Bnihsh  Couita.  Henry  III.  was  too  much  engaged  with 
the  war  of  rel^ious  flueuons  which  then  distracted  his  own 
bogdom,  to  aid  the  insuisents,  and  aocordingly  referred 
them  to  the  good  offices  of  toe  (^ueen  of  EnglaM.  On  the 
29th  of  June,  1585,  a  deputation  headed  by  Bameveldt, 
made  afonul  ofTar  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  revolted  pro- 
vinces to  EUiabeth  on  their  knees,  b<»eechiag  her  to  accept 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands  for  her  subjects.  Elizabeth 
reftued  the  proffered  sovereignty,  but  entered  into  a  treaty, 
fay  which  she  bound  herself  to  aid  them  with  5000  foot  and 
1000  bone,  adrandng  at  Uie  same  time  a  considerable  sum 
of  Duney,  to  be  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

Unfivtunately  for  the  success  of  this  armament,  and  the 
hoDonr  of  ih«  Eajriisk  arm^  Elizabeth  intrusted  it  to 
the  command  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Bameveldt 
nv  flom  the  beginning  that  I^cester  was  totally  unworthy 
at  the  important  trusts  confided  to  him,  and  promptly  used 
bit  influence  with  the  States  to  limit  his  real  powers, 
vhile  he  professed  to  regard  his  nominal  authoritj^'  as  au- 
prane.  By  his  advice,  and  with  a  view  to  control  Leicester's 
nulitaiy  authority.  Prince  Maurice,  the  son  of  William  of 
Orange,  then  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  raised  to  the 
SgaiSy  of  Stsdtholder,  Captain-general,  and  Admiral  of 
Holland  and  Zealand  ;  and  ne  contrived  it  so  that  though 
lejeastcrwaa,  according  to  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  Eliza- 
Mi,  a  member  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  had  no  share  in 
the  prooeedings  of  that  more  select  council,  oonaiflting  of  the 
chirf  magistrates,  in  whom,  bv  his  advice,  the  government 
<f  the  Nmierlands  was  actual!  v  vested.  Bamevddt  rem<m- 
ftited  with  I«eiceater,  upon  tne  part  of  the  State,  for  his 
■■gtnemment,  appealing  to  their  violated  privileges,  ruined 
buncea,  and  to  the  nefclectad  discipline  of  his  army,  for 
pxb  of  oppresuon  and  incapacity.  Xicicester  was  indig- 
unt  at  beinf  thus  held  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  saucy 
hucbers  ftod  traders,  and  angrily  dissolved  the  Assembly 
<f  toe  Statea  for  presuming  to  meddle  with  measures  beyond 
^>etr  proviooe.  The  States,  bv  Banteveldt'v  advice,  con- 
tWMd  their  uttings.  Leicester  then  employed  menaces,  pro- 
aiiei,  and  concessions,  and  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  him- 

with  ib.e  Calviniatic  preachers  and  the  populace.  He 
■Boeceded  in  the  latter,  but  the  States  maintained  a  dogged 
adepeodence,  fearful  however  of  offending  their  royal  pro- 
(Ktrass  by  an  overt  act  of  hostihty  to  her  fhvourite.  Lel- 
**ner  continued  to  treat  the  Netherlands  as  a  emquued 
|n*inee,  till  at  length  the  Ions-cherished  feelings  of  friend- 

on  ihe  port  of  its  inhaoitanta  towards  the  English 
lUm  vere  changed  to  distrust  or  hatred.  A  reman  of 
Cntius  in  reference  to  these  transactions  strikingly  evinces 
file  inpressioa  generatCNi  in  the  Netherlands  by  Xieicester's 
■vAaet.  *  Ad  Englishman,'  says  he,  '  obeys  like  a  slave 
**i  govama  like  a  tyianr  while  the  Belgian  knows  how 


to  nm  ud  commud  with  equal  moderation.*  Having 
zeaioQ  to  luipeot  Leicester  of  tnaeherous  dengns  against 
State,  and  of  having  arranged  a  plot  fw  seizing  the 
persons  of  Bameveldt,  his  chief  adversanr,  and  of  Prince 
Jtfauriee,  his  rival  in  rank  and  pntenmna  to  the  tove- 
ragn^.  the  Stetes  at  length  lolioited  Elizabeth  to  recall 
him,  and  succeeded. 

Bameveldt  boasts  that  he  alone  opposed  Leicester's  mis- 
chievous presumption,  snd  that  in  consequence  he  was 
rewarded  by  his  inveterate  hatred.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
first  civil  officer  of  the  commonwealth,  having  been  pro- 
moted to  the  office  of  Advocate- General  of  Holland  and 
West  Friesland,  on  his  return  from  his  embassy  to  England. 
The  duties  of  ttiis  office  are  thus  defined  by  him '  To 
have  a  prioribr  hi  aU  matters,  and  to  d^snd  the  sovereignty 
and  right  of  the  state  and  the  eommnnitiea  of  our  country ; 
to  have  Uie  oars  of  eaUing  public  assemblies ;  to  take  charge 
of  reraonstraneei  and  petitions ;  to  consult  and  deliberate 
with  the  nobles  oonoaming  them  and  all  other  things ;  at 
the  meetings  te  pronounce  the  wish  of  the  majority,  and  to 
strengthen  the  same  with  allegations  and  reasons  as  shouU 
be  most  fit ;  afterwards  to  demand  the  auftages  of  free 
cities,  to  conclude  by  moat  voices,  and  to  labour  with  his 
utnuMt  ability  to  carry  the  decision  of  the  majority  into 
execution.'  Bameveldt  tells  us  that  he  accepted  this  hi^ 
office  with  great  reluctance.  Affairs  were  at  the  time  m 
great  confusion ;  the  finances  of  the  provinces  were  at  the 
bwest  ebb ;  and,  as  he  urged  upon  the  Statea,  bis  own 
fbrtune  was  unequal  to  maintain  the  rank  and  dignity 
of  hk  station  in  a  manner  cslculated  to  commana  the 
nspeet  of  fbragnert.  He  wni  not^  however,  lon^  at  the 
head  of  afliurs  bafbre  order  vaz  restored,  trade  levived,  and 
the  mraied  reaourees  of  the  State  were  improved.  Having 
succeeded  in  restoring  order  and  propriety,  he  resigned  his 
ofBce  in  1593 ;  but  the  States  were  unanimous  in  soliciting 
him  not  to  abandon  a  post  of  difficulty,  which  he  alone 
was  competent  to  fill.  Thej  strengthened  their  appeal 
to  his  patriotism  hv  increasmg  the  salary  of  the  office. 
Bameveldt  continued  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  state  till 
the  year  before  his  death,  with  signal  ability  and  integrity. 
'  I  know  M.  Bameveldt  welV  writes  Secretary  Winwwd  to 
Carleton,  the  English  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  'and 
know  that  he  hath  great  power  and  abilities ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  never  hath  man  done  more  faithftil  and 
powerful  service  to  his  country  than  he.'  From  1592  his 
public  conduct  becomes  essentially  part  of  the  History  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

In  1603  the  States-General  despatched  an  embassy  to 
England,  nominally  to  congratulate  James  I.  on  his  acces- 
sion, but  in  reality  to  prevent  bis  concludioE  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Spain.  This  embassy  was  on  a  scale  of  unusual 
splendour,  and  was  composed  of  Prince  F^erick  of  Nas- 
sau, brother  of  Maurice  the  Stadtholder,  Bameveldt  the 
Grand  Pensionary,  and  Vaick  and  Brederode,  two  of  the 
first  dignitaries  of  the  republic.  The  conduct  of  the  embassy 
was  trusted  to  the  sagacity  and  experience  of  Bameveldt 
No  wdinary  address  and  perseverance  were  required  to  over- 
come the  feelings  which  James  entertained  towards  men 
whom  ha  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  as  rebels.  It  Jarred 
so  much  with  James's  high  notion  of  the  royal  authority 
to  oountenance  men  in  arms  against  their  king,  that  m 
oould  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  the  amhassadorB  a 
formal  audience.  Fortunately  for  Bameveldt  in  this  em- 
b^u-rassment.  ^e  celebrated  Duke  of  Sully,  then  M.  do  ' 
Rosny,  arrived  as  ambassador  flram  his  master,  Henry  IV. 
Bameveldt  and  Sully  had  many  conferences,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  detailed  with  much  minuteness  by  Sully. 
(See  Memoiret  de  Suliy,  tome  ii.)  As  it  was  the  interest  of 
France  that  the  Netherlands  should  not  be  restored  to  the 
King  of  Spain,  Bameveldt  had  not  much  difGculty  in  per- 
suading the  French  ambassador  to  use  his  influence  at  the 
EnglisE  court  in  favour  of  the  revolted  provinces.  The  result 
of  these  negotiations  was,  that  James  attached  his  si^ature 
to  a  treaty  drawn  up  by  Sully,  which  bound  the  kmga  Ot 
France  and  England  to  aid  uw  States  by  a  secret  advance 
of  money,  to  be  followed  up  by  actual  hostilities  against  the 
Spanish  king  if  be  should  resent  this  clandestine  assist- 
ance. Bameveldt  failed,  however,  to  persuade  ^her  mo* 
narch  to  send  an  army  to  aid  the  brave  defenders  of  Ostond, 
then  in  the  third  year  of  ito  memorable  siege.  (See  Gro- 
tius's  celebrated  Prosopopceia  of  Ostend  in  his  Latin 
poems.)  The  important  share  which  Bameveldt  had  in 
then  negotiatioiu,  uid  the  high  estimatinMU  which  ha  was 
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tteld  by  Hemr  IV.  and  lui  ambaastdor*  an  atteitad  by  the 

Urge  space  vfiiBh  tha  ktter  dmiteB  to  dieir  oonfiBrances 
and  the  minutaneu  with  which  he  details  them  to  his 
maitar.  Stdly  never  mentions  the  name  of  the  other 
members  of  the  embassy.  The  same  remark  may  be  made 
by  utwtpaticm  as  to  the  despatches  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
when  ambassador  from  James  to  the  Hague  from  1616  to 
1628.  Bamereldt's  name  occurs  in  every  page  as  holding 
in  Ids  hands  all  the  authoriW  of  the  state,  and  every  rumour 
touching  his  health  and  conduct  is  minutely  reported. 

The  trace  of  twelve  years  between  Spain  and  the  United 
provinras,  signed  on  the  9th  of  Apru,  1609,  which  was 
effected  almost  entirely  through  the  mfloence  and  firmness 
of  Bameveldt,  exposed  him  to  unworthy  suspicions.  He 
had  to  contend  with  the  nattonal  hatred  of  Spain,  uid  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  Prateaiant  inhalntants,  who  re- 
garded every  overture  of  peaoe  as  a  wily  aitiflee  of  popenr ; 
and  what  added  still  more  to  the  difficulties  of  bis  task,  he 
waa  vebemendy  opposed  by  the  army  and  the  military 
suthimtie^  gmded  by  Prince  Maurice,  the  Stadtholder, 
Every  artifice  of  delay  end  misrepresentation  was  resorted 
to  with  a  view  to  hcdding  up  the  advocates  of  the  trace 
with  Spain  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  national  inde- 
pendence. Though  Barneveldt  had  been  the  means  of 
extorting  from  the  Spanish  court  a  recognition  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  as  a  preliminary  condition 
to  all  negotiation,  he  was  denounced  as  one  who  had  received 
bribes  from  that  court  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the 
Spanish  yoke  and  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  so  strong  was 
the  popular  delusion,  and  so  fierce  the  oppositiott  of  Prince 
Maurice,  that  Bameveldt,  at  one  pmod  of  the  negotiatiim, 
raaig^wd  his  office  of  Gnnd  Penaionary  in  order  to  avert 
the  calamities  of  a  dvil  war.  At  the  suiettation.  however, 
of  the  StateB*General,  he  resumed  his  office,  and,  strongly 
supported  by  Uw  ambassadors  of  France  and  Kngland.  over- 
oame  all  difflonlties  after  a  straggle  of  two  yearit  and  the 
trnee  <rf  twelve  years  was  ooncluwd. 

The  great  services  which  William  of  Orange,  the  father  of 
Maurice,  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  independence,  induced 
the  States-General  to  invest  him  with  almost  supreme  au- 
thority. His  son,  a  bold  and  ambitious  prince,  of  great 
milituy  c^nciQ',  bred  up  in  camps  and  in  habits  of  com- 
mand, succeeded  to  the  same  authority,  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that,  unless  the  ascendancy  of  the  laws  were 
firmly  established,  the  great  straggle  in  which  the  nation 
had  Dcnn  so  long  eng^ad  agunat  Spain  would  end  in 
a  mere  change  irf  masters.  Hence  the  ni^ion  was  divided 
into  two  grmt  opposing  parties — the  vaz  and  the  peace 
party ;  the  owtest,  in  net,  of  the  cWil  power  with  the 
milituy— between  Maurice  the  Stadtholder  and  Com- 
maader*in-Chiefi  and  Barneveldt  the  Gkand  Pensionary. 
TTnfortunately  for  the  issue  of  this  straggle,  fanaticism, 
under  the  name  of  religion,  became  an  element  <^the  con- 
test All  the  wars  and  intestine  bidls,  indeed,  of  the  six- 
teenth century  were  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sectarian 
controversy.  Though  the  ^rogreu  of  the  Reformation  led 
to  measures  favounmle  to  civil  liberty,  religious  liberty  was 
Hm  growth  of  institutions  and  habits  of  thought  which  found 
DO  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  leaders  of  theseoessioo  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  many  of  whoin.  both  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice, were  Isr  firom  tolerant  This  waa  partionlaily  the  ease 
in  those  countries  (the  Netiwrlandsi  ftr  example)  in  which 
^  (^nge  in  religion  waa  ellboted  hi  q^wMtion  to  the  eiTfl 
magistrate.  Barneveldt  had  early  Ivaved  the  prqtidieea  of 
the  Calvinistia  clergy  and  the  multitude,  by  his  effinrta  to 

Srocure  Uber^  of  conscience  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
y  his  open  prote^ion  of  ArminHis,  in  the  controversy 
between  UuC  divine  and  his  antagonist  Gomar.  The  mm 
and  tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius  respecting  church  govera- 
tnent  recommeaded  them  to  Baraeveldt,  though  his  own 
views  with  reference  to  predestination,  grace,  and  free  will, 
the  great  points  of  the  Arminian  controverqr,  were  much 
more  akin  to  those  of  the  Gomarists.  Prince  Maurice,  on 
the  other  hand,  lent  all  his  aid  to  the  latter,  knowing 
that  they  were  the  more  numerous  and  powerful  party, 
eounting  them  by  tiielr  voices  in  the  States-Oenend,  mough 
lhato  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  waa  in  belief  an 
Arminian. 

Tbib  main  strong  of  the  party  which  Barmmldt  headed 
lay  in  the  provincial  States  of  Holland,  and  in  those  patri- 
ciau  families  from  whom  the  magistrates  of  the  towns  were 
selected.  Their  weakness,  and  the  cause  of  their  fkilute. 
jiy  in  the  srstom  of  aelf-eleetion  of  those  magiatratea.  The 


election  of  the  eorpocate  offieen  was  oriflinally  m  the  huq^ius 
ai  Itxgo;  but  during  the  oonJbsian  w tiw  great  itragne,  H 
was  found  convenient  to  invest  the  magistrates  wtm  the 
power  of  filling  up  vaeandes  in  their  own  number.  This 
irregularity  waa  unfi»tunately  retained  when  the  neoessihr 
which  first  caUed  it  into  existence  had  ceased ;  and  the  result 
was.  that,  no  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  election,  tlw 
aristocratical  families  received  no  firesh  infiisions  of  popular 
strength,  and,  as  a  consequence,  had  no  hold  aa  the  attach- 
ment of  the  community  at  Isrge. 

Ii  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  steps  by  whicb  Hauiioe 
of  Nassau,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  yesrs,  trmmphed  orar 
Bsrneveldt  and  the  States,  and  usurped  the  sovereign 
power.  The  army  was  ardently  din'oted  to  him,  and  Ute 
Ignorance  of  the  populace,  and  the  fierce  intoleranoe  of  the 
Oalvinialie  pnacheis,  powuAilly  miniitmed  to  his  ambition. 
Every  artioDe  of  frana  and  misrepreientation  was  employed 
to  hold  up  the  patriot  party  to  popuhur  odium,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  reugion  and  independence  of  their  country. 
As  the  trace  of  twelve  years  was  mainly  owing  to  the  firm- 
ness and  sagacity  of  Barneveldt.  he  was  denounced  by 
Maurice's  party  as  one  who  had  sold  himself  and  country  to 
Spain  and  popery:  and  as  he  had  openly  espoused  the 
tolerant  doctrines  of  Arminius.  he  was  denounced  by  the 
Calvinist  preachers  as  leagued  with  the  Catholic  monandt 
in  his  designs  against  the  Protestant  worriiip.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  weight  of  his  character,  his  eloquence,  and  the 
undeniable  benefits  which  followed  from  his  administration, 
enabled  him  to  keep  his  ground  against  all  the  attacks  and 
stratagems  of  his  adversaries.  In  1616  Barneveldt's  in- 
fluenoe  was  increased  by  his  having_^»tained  from  Jamea  L 
the  restoration  oi  Am  Cautionary  Towna,  which  had  been 
given  up  to  Elisabeth  as  securities  fin-  the  money  which  ihs 
bad  lent  the  States  by  the  treaty  of  1685.  The  debt  dve  at 
the  time  by  the  United  Provinoes  to  England  amounted  to 
8,000,000  florins ;  but  Barnev^t.  by  adroitiy  taking  advan- 
tage of  James's  necesuties  and  avarice,  had  the  debt  can- 
celed by  a  prompt  payment  of  about  ooe-Uurd  the  amount. 
This  was  not  the  only  advantage  which  accrued  to  the  States 
from  the  transaction.  James  was  at  that  time  intent  upon 
his  Spanish  alliance ;  and  it  was  to  be  apprehended,  thu,  if 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  toidt 
place,  these  towns  would  be  banded  over  to  Spain. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pnnce  Maurice  endeavoured 
to  win  the  consent  of  Barneveldt  to  his  assuming  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  repuUie.  1V»  this  puipose  he  sent  his  step- 
nuvther,  the  celebratsd  liouisa  de  C<digny,  to  sound  him  aa 
to  his  IMings ;  but  tlut  prinoess,  instead  of  seducing  Bar- 
nevflildt  tnm  his  du^  to  nis  country,  was  so  convinoed  by 
his  argumenta  of  the  danger  of  such  a  measure,  that  she 
laboured  to  divert  Maurice  from  his  purpose.  Thus  baffled 
and  exposed,  he  sought  to  remove  Bu-neveldt,  the  great 
obstacle  to  his  ambition.  Unfortunately,  at  this  critical 
moment,  the  wounded  vanity  and  vindictive  pedantry 
of  James  I.  arrayed  themselves  on  tiie  side  of  Hsurie* 
agunst  the  Grand  Pensionary. 

James,  who  prided  himself  on  authorcraft  as  much  as 
kingcraft,  had  a  few  years  before  published  a  work  in  whidt 
he  denounced  the  heresies,  as  he  deemed  them,  of  Yorstius, 
a  celet»ated  divine,  who  bad  succeeded  to  the  chair  and 
omnunu  of  Arminius  at  Leyden.  The  States,  counselled  by 
Barneveldt,  gave  a  civil  but  evasive  answer  to  a  letter  ot 
James,  with  which  he  aeoompanied  %  oopy  of  his  book,  and 
in  which  he  pointa  out  boming  as  the  proper  punishment 
tor  such  a  damnable  heretic  (See  tlw  suDstanoe  of  James'a 
Letter  from  the  Mmsure  Frtunpou  in  Bayle,  art  Vorstiua.1 
James's  Uterary  vanity  and  royal  arrogance  took  fire  at  this 
diarespeotfiil  conduct ;  and  having  harat  from  hia  ambas- 
sador that  Baraeveldt  was  the  iruividual  who  had  guided 
the  States  on  the  occasion,  he  lent  his  rival  Maurice  every 
assistance  in  his  power  towards  eflfecting  his  destruction. 
Whatever  doubta  may  be  raised  as  to  the  cause  of  Jamea'a 
interference,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  rain 
Barneveldt. 

The  question  upon  which  the  great  straggle  between 
Barneveldt  and  the  Stadtholder  fintuly  turned  was  the  call- 
ing a  national  synod,  to  wbwh  the  point  at  issue  between 
theArminions  and  the  Gomaiitos  should  be  refbrred.  Bame- 
v^dt  was  well  aware  of  the  olgeet  which  those  who  damonrad 
for  this  assemUy  bad  in  view :  he  opposed  it  with  all  his 
influence  as  a  prqeet  ftaught  with  danger  to  internal  peace 
and  the  interesto  of  true  relWon ;  and  would  probably 
have  sneceeded  in  defeating  it/idtogatto'.  tint  tat  tm 
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iBtrignes  of  Curlaton,  the  English  amhessstdor.   The  point 
mt  imob  between  Baraereldt  and  his  opponents  was  simply 
vhedMi  any  other  form  of  religion  ihould  be  tolerated  in 
Hso  States  save  that  of  the  Church  of  Geneva.  Bamereldt 
eotttended,  that  as  the  War  of  Independence  did  not  origi- 
nate ii  r^ion,  bnt  in  hoedUty  to  the  politieal  t^ression  of 
Spain,  in  whieh  even  Uie  CathoUei  wen  as  eager  as  the 
AetHtnnt  inhnbitaiito,  each  state  should  be  at  liber^  to 
cbooBv  H*  own  finrn  of  worddp.  He  appealed  to  the  de- 
daratieBS  and  conduct  of  IVilliam.  the  late  Btadthidder,  who, 
to  the  last,  had  openly  tolerated  all  fbrms  of  worship,  not 
exehiding  the  Oatjiolie.   Hb  opponents,  on  the  otfier  hand, 
laaintuiMd  tiiat,  by  the  aet  <^  union  of  the  revcdted  pro- 
fineea,  the  CaMnistie  religion  was  declared  to  be  the  na- 
tional TeHgMHi  of  the  new  State.    Bamereldt,  however, 
induced  die  States  of  Holland  and  Utreeht  to  act  upon 
his  Tiewa,  and  moreover  to  issue  a  proclamation,  in  which 
a  veto  over  die  appointment  of  the  clergy  was  asserted 
by  the  civil  magistrate.   Great  distnrbanoes  followed  this 
dedaratian  in  some  of  the  states :  Bameveldt  called  upon 
Mbnrioe.  as  the  oHnmander  of  the  military  force,  to  aid  the 
eiTil  authorities  in  suppressing  them ;  but  Bf  aurioe  encou- 
i^ed  the  eonftisiimt  mi  the  Arminians  woe  everywhoe 
isaanlted  and  peneented. 

In  thia  emfaamusment  Bameveldt  finned  a  miUtia,  eom- 
aoied  of  die  eitiiens.  in  Amhem,  Leyden,  and  Utredit ;  this 
Bo^wasesdledbydMDntehnameofWaartgeldeTS.  Mau- 
tioe  immadiately  marched  his  army  against  the  militia,  dis- 
armed thena,  tocK  possession  of  the  Arminian  towns,  deposed 
the  Arminian  magistrates,  and  openly  assumed  absolute 
anthocity.  The  States-General,  overawed  by  his  boldness, 
nd  jealmia.trf'  the  ihme  and  influence  of  Bameveldt,  ratified 
dl  bis  proceedii^,  and  at  his  bidding  took  decisire  steps 
towards  smnmoning  a  national  synod,  November  13,  1618. 
(See  DoKT,  STiton  or.)  Previous  to  this,  Bameveldt  and 
lus  friends  Grotins  and  Hoogerbeets  bad  been  arrested 
(Febrnary  81,  1618)  by  the  States-General,  acting  under 
Maurice.  This  bfdd  stm  induced  the  state  of  Holland, 
which  had  at  fint  opposed  the  Synod,  to  emsoit,  tmder  the 
inflnenee  of  foar  and  the  Tiolent  measvies  of  Hanriee. 

!%« trial  soon  fidfewed.  'Whatever  beoomes  itf  the  other 
prisonefs,*  writes  Carletan.  the  English  unbassador,  who 
openly  avowed  that  his  mastbr  approved  of  Maurice's  pro- 
eeedi^s,  *  Bameveldt  is  sure  to  lose  bis  head.'  Such  seems 
■bo  to  have  been  Bameveldt's  eonvietion,  all  his  efforts 
bong  directed  to  save  hb  fomity  ftom  itm  consequenee  of 
thb  punishment.  He  expressed  no  regret  at  hu  own  bte, 
except  so  far  as  it  might  implicate  bis  fHends ;  and  was  par- 
tbalaily  eonoemed  for  Grotius,  then  in  the  prime  of  life,  and, 
hkc  Umself,  devoted  to  hb  country's  welbre.  The  trial  of 
ibe  priaonera  commenced  on  the  19th  of  November,  1618. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Bameveldt  protested  against  the  illegality 
of  the  whtde  proceedings,  and  that  he  triumphantly  refkitcd 
aU  the  chaises  urged  against  him :  be  was  found  guilty, 
among  other  things,  for  *  having  brought  the  church  m  God 
into  tzoable,'  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  was  deemed,  how- 
ever, expedient  not  to  carry  the  sentence  into  eflbet  till  it 
had  received  the  sanotion  of  the  deobion  of  the  S^nod,  which 
then  held  its  sittings.  The  Synod  closed  its  sittings  on  the 
9th  of  ISmft  1619,  with  a  denunciation  of  all  those  who  had 
flppoaed  the  Calvinist  clergy.  On  the  14th  of  May  Bame- 
vddt  wea  beheaded  on  a  soaflbld  erected  in  the  court-yard 
of  the  Hagine,  meeting  his  fhce  with  that  calm  courage 
«hidi  attended  him  throughout  life.  As  he  bowed  hu  head 
to  the  axe,  be  exclaimed,  '  O  Qod  /  what  it  man  f ' — 
(Censier,  v.  384.)  A  letter  which  he  wrote  the  night  before 
bis  cxeeotioD  to  his  wife  b  still  preserved,  and  b  a  tonohing 
BWDitment  of  his  flrmness  and  aflbttim. 

Of  the  cha^^  brought  againrt  Bamevddt  (see  Bnrhmy, 
i  141),  many  were  Irivf^oua,  and  most  of  them  vague.  The 
ducge  of  treason  was,  on  the  ftoa  of  it,  sa  ill-grounded  as 
the  net ;  hot  party  spirit  at  that  time  ran  so  high,  that  it  b 
iwlmpa  diffi^**^**  to  extract  the  troth  with  perfect  accuracy 
ftm  the  oonflicting  statements  of  that  period.  (See  the 
Ofporite  opinions  Triglandius  and  Uitenbogart  os  to  Bar- 
Rnddt'a  character  and  the  justice  of  hb  execution,  given 
■  Bkandt's  History,  m.  p.  370.)  There  b  no  doubt  that  the 
■riHt  of  Bameveldt  was  a  violation  of  tiie  sovereignty  of 
llie  state  of  Holhmd ;  he  was  also  tried  by  a  court  of  oom- 
amfamera  named  by  hb  enemies,  and  one  whose  jurisdic- 
tion over  him  he  fairly  denied.  Grotius,  in  hb  own  case, 
intested  as  strongly  as  Bameveldt  against  the  competency 
sftlie  coort.   The  nMie  intinata  eonnexion  between  these 


two  illustriotts  men,  who  were  involved  in  simOar  charges, 
did  not  commence  till  1613,  when  Grotius  was  chMen 
Pensionary  of  Rotterdam.   [See  Grotius.] 

The  state  of  Holland,  whieb  at  first  protested  against  the 
illegal  arrest  of  Bameveldt,  at  last  came  to  a  disgneefhl 
oompromise,  and  thus  saerifioed  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  its  eitisens. 

(Onnsier,  TaMeau  tb  tHutoire  Oinirale  de*  Prtnoitut* 
&tim;  Anberry  duManrier,Jfi^'retflMHrMfv^d  I'Mt- 
toire  de  la  BipubUqtu  dm  Pnoinee*  vniet,  eontenant  Im 
Viet  du  Prinet  d' Orange,  de  Bameveldt,  Du 
Haurier's  father  was  ambasador  from  France  at  the  Hague, 
and  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bameveldt — Brandos  Hie- 
tory  the  Reformation  in  the  Loot  Countriee,  translated 
fVom  the  Dutch ;  London;  4  vols,  fol  1720.— Bungny,  f^e 
deOroHue;  2  vols.  \7i2.Senteniia  lata  et  pronuntiata 
advermt  Joannem ab  Olden  Bameveldt,^.,  Maii  13, 1619. 
Thb  sentence  was  published  by  the  States-General  in  jus- 
tification of  thmr  conduct  towards  Bameveldt — The  Apo- 
^^Sy  has  appeared  io  an  English  translation  from  the  Latin 
of  Peter  Holder,  a  Calvinistic  |)reaaher,  a  bitt^  enemy  of 
Bameveldt  The  work  b  entitled  Myeteria  Hollandtca; 
hoc  eet,  Bemonetratio  mm  Apologia  ad  Amplietimot  Do- 
minoe  Statue  HoUandia,  4^.  a  D.  Joamte  ab  Olden 
BameveUU  direetu—a  Petro  Hotdsro  JUeHter  ex  Ungua 
Batava  in  Latinam  tranetata,  enm  Notie  in  ueum  Boanga- 
lieontm.  The  notes  are  written  in  the  bitterest  sj^rit  ot 
theological  hatred.) 

BARNEY.  JOSHUA,  a  commodore  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  bom  at  Baltimore  on  the  6tii 
of  July,  1759.  Being  one  of  fourteen  children,  in  a  conntry 
where  there  is  employment  for  all  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work,  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the  eariy  age  of  ten 
years.  He  bad  even  at  thb  time  conceived  a  strong  desire 
to  become  a  sailor,  but  this  not  meeting  with  the  approba- 
tion of  hb  parents,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  assist  in 
a  retail  store  in  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  be  a  clerk  in  a 
merchant's  office  in  Alexandria.  Here  be  remained  only 
about  a  year,  when  hu  predilection  fiir  the  sea  remaining 
multere^  hb  parents  yblded,  and  he  entered  on  hoard  a 
pilot-boat  when  only  ewren  years  of  age. 

After  some  time  spent  in  uib  employ,  and  when  sixteen 
years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  second  mate  of  a  ship  whieh 
was  'despatched  with  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Baltimore  to 
Nice,  in  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  first  mate  having 
left  the  ship,  and  the  ei^in  dying  dnraig  the  voyage,  thb 
lad  was  left  to  his  own  energies  for  the  due  performance  of 
the  remainder  of  the  voyage.  Presuming  u^n  hb  youth 
and  inexperience,  the  merchants  of  Nice,  with  whom  ha 
had  to  transact  business,  endeavoured  to  overreach  him, 
and  by  their  arts  embroiled  him  with  the  authmities  of  the 
town.  The  spirit  and  judgment  with  which  young  Barney 
acted  on  this  ocessiott  brouKht  him  well  through  these  diffi- 
culties, and  he  completed  uie  voyage  to  the  full  satisAotion 
of  the  owners  of  the  ship. 

On  hu  return  to  America,  Bsmey  finding  that  the  dis- 
agreement of  the  provinces  witii  England  ud  come  to  an 
open  rapture,  immediately  determined  to  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  land  of  his  birth.  He  was  appointed  master's  mate  in 
a  sloop  of  war  called  the  Hornet  which  was  sent  forthwith 
to  the  Bahama  Islands  to  sebe  upon  some  warlike  stores 
which  had  been  collected  there,  which  object  was  succesa- 
fhlly  acoomplbhed.  On  hb  return  from  this  expedition  he 
joined  a  small  squadron  of  row-galleys  employed  in  the 
Delaware,  and  so  signalized  himself  by  his  bravery  and 
good  conduct,  as  to  obtain,  when  scarcely  seventeen,  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  in  the  United  States'  navy. 

After  thb  Lieutenant  Bam^  was  for  some  time  constanUv 
em^iqrod  on  board  small  vessels  a€  war,  and  exhibited  great 
i«u  and  activity  in  the  perfimnanoe  of  hu  dn^.  In  the 
ooune  of  four  yean  he  was  twice  taken  by  the  En^ish  and 
exchanged,  and  in  1780,  when  not  yet  twenty>one  years  of 
age,  he  had  married,  and  was  again  in  active  service  on 
board  the  United  States'  ship  Saratoga.  This  vessel  cap- 
tured several  British  vessels,  and  Barney  being  placed  as 
prize-master  on  board  one  of  these,  which  was  in  an  almost 
sinking  condition,  was  again  captured  by  an  Englbh  74-gur 
ship,  and  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  England. 

Having  escaped  from  the  prison  in  which  he  was  oon 
fined,  and  having  spent  some  weeks  in  London,  he  em 
barked  fot  Ostend,  visited  France  and  Spain,  and  reached 
his  home  in  March,  1782.    He  was  immediately  appointed 
to  «Hnmand  a  small  ship  ^ war,  one ^H^^j^^p^yfitted 
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mtftwtlwprotaotumoftndeinthe  DelaTue.  Whilathua 
emi^yed.  Bwnej  vu  attacked  hy  two  ahipt  and  a  brig 
belonging  to  the  Brituh  navr,  and  by  a  combination  of 
•tntuem  and  bravery,  nucaeoad  in  eajrturing  and  aeetiring 
MM  oTtha  ihips.  For  ibu  gallant  matiax  be  ree^red  the 
tlwnki  of  the  legislatnre  of  PBnnBylvania,  aoeompanied  hy  a 
gold-hilted  sword ;  and  hu  pri»  being  fitted  out  and  commia- 
aioned  in  the  Amerioan  nary,  he  received  the  command. 

Cominod«e  Barney  ma  afterwards  sent  wiA  despatches 
to  Dr.  Franklin  at  Paris,  and  returned  to  Amwica  with  a 
British  passport,  bearing  deapatehea  which  annoqnoed  the 
signing  of  jveluninary  artielea  of  pease  batmen  Bn^and 
and  America. 

At  tilts  time  the  ooramodore  wag  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  the  puUic  having  no  ftirther  occsMon  for  his  ser- 
vices, be  embarked  in  commercial  specolations  connected 
with  the  sea,  but  was  unsuccessful.  In  the  course  of  these 
pursuits  he  visited  France  in  1794,  and  in  the  foUowing 
year  received  a  oommission  as  captain  in  Ha  F^nch  navy. 
Ha  aftenraidi  obtained  the  rank  of  tA^-dt-divuimi  and 
lamd  81  oommandsr  of  the  Aeneh  sqaadnm  in  the  West 
IndUa.  (hi  his  return  to  France  he  lesigned  his  oommission, 
and  raealvad  the  grant  of  a  penuon  for  life,  which,  however, 
ha  would  never  touch.  Retumiiu;  home,  be  ^ain  engaged, 
with  no  better  success  than  bemre,  in  commercial  under- 
taldngi,  and  after  a  time  retired  to  the  cultivation  of  a  iarrn. 

Wun  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out 
in  1812,  Barney  immediately  fitted  out  a  privateer,  in  wfaioh 
he  made  some  valuable  prizes,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  by  his  govonment  to  the  command  of  a  flotilla,  to 
he  employed  fi»-  the  protection  ctf  Chesapeake  Bay.  Tim 
duty  he  performed  successfully  against  a  British  farce  nu- 
merically superior  to  his  own.  While  engaged  in  this  ser- 
vioe,  Gommodove  Barney,  finding  that  a  British  expedition 
had  landed,  and  wm  fai  ftill  maieh  for  Washington,  left  his 
flotilla  in  durga  of  hii  lieutenant  and  joined  the  land 
fanes  with  409  of  his  men.  The  hoatile  fimes  met  at 
Bladensbuig,  bat  the  oonfliet  was  earried  mi»  as  far  as  the 
Amerieans  were  eoneemed,  hy  Barney  only  and  his  sailors. 
Iliay  stood  thnr  ground  agunst  foamil  odds,  witil  their 
ammunition  was  exhausted,  when  the  Commodore  was 
obliged  to  sound  a  retreat,  but  owing  to  the  severity  of  a 
woand  which  he  had  reoeived  in  the  leg,  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  General  Ross.  Being  liberate  on  his  paroUt 
e  retired  to  bis  form,  where  he  received  the  thanks  of  the 
State  of  Geoi^  and  of  the  city  of  Washington,  the  vote 
being  aco(mipanied  in  the  latter  case  by  the  gift  of  a 
awoid.  Except  in  the  tingle  instance  of  being  afterwards 
selected  to  convey  despatches  to  the  Amerioan  miniBtera 
in  Europe.  CMnmodore  Barney's  publio  life  terminated  on 
the  fleld  of  Bladensburg.  The  wound  he  had  xaoaived  on 
that  ooeasiDn  never  thnoughly  healed.  Altarvards,  when 
on  «  journey  into  Kantueky.  he  experienead  i^audden  attack 
of  spasma  in  the  wonnded  limb,  and  on  the  following  day, 
the  1st  of  December,  181B,  be  died  at  Pittsborg.  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age. 

BA  RNSLEY.  a  market-town  and  township  in  the  West- 
Riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  parish  of  Silkstoo,  in 
the  wapenuke  of  Staiocross.  It  is  172  miles  N.N.W.  of 
London,  39  miles  S.W.  of  York,  9  miles  S.  of  Wakefield, 
and  13  miles  N.  of  Sheffield. 

Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  early  history  of 
this  town  have  contributed  to  its  pre-eminenoe,  in  popula- 
tion and  in  prosperity,  over  Silkston  itself  and  its  other  de- 
peudentnea.    Places  that  were  under  the  protection  of  reli- 

S'nis  oommunities  genwally  prospered  more  than  those 
longing  to  private  rnnprietors,  ttam  the  ciroonatanea  <^ 
the  exactions  upm  the  inhabitants  being  fewer  uid  less 
rigidly  enfomed.  This  was  the  case  with  Bamslay  in  its 
mrly  days.  The  monks  wne,  in  many  ways,  its  benefec- 
tors,  and  they  obtained  for  it  the  benefit  of  a  market,  which 
contributed  mudi  to  bring  a  wmulation  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town.  Being  in  a  straight  line  between  Shemeld  and 
Wakefield,  both  antient  and  important  towns.  Bamsley 
derived  advantage  firom  the  intercourse  carried  on  between 
them.  But  the  great  cause  of  its  prosperity  was  the  early 
establishment  of  manufactures.  Wire-works  were  in  exist- 
ence here  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  population  of  Bamsley  in  1S31  was  10,330;  show- 
ing an  murease  of  2046  persons  from  the  date  of  the  pre- 
eeding  deoennial  census.  The  wire-works  of  Bamsley  are 
said  to  have  Aimidied  the  bast  wire  in  the  kingdMn,  and  it 
waa  greatly  in  d?mand  for  making  needles.  TThia  menu 


fecture  has.  however,  follen  into  decay,  and  fliate  are  now 
only  two  wire-works  in  the  town.  Bamsley  hat  kwt  its 
antient  trade,  and  has  aeqniied  a  new  ODa^  to  whieh  its 
present  prosperi^  is  entirely  owing. 

The  hnen  trade  is  now  the  obiefn^ntof  tins  popnhma 
town.  Its  fobries  are  lintn-oloth*  damadu,  diapaii,  drilli, 
ducks,  checks,  and  ticks.  The  great  improvanants  which 
Bamsley  has  made  during  a  vary  recent  period  in  the  pm- 
ducLion  of  these  articles,  some  of  which  are  not  surpawd 
even  by  the  Scotch  manuiactures,  is  a  main  cause  of  the 
prosperous  state  of  the  town.  A  better  kind  of  work  affinds 
superiw  wagea  to  the  productive  classes,  a  buieflt  which  has 
been  felt  for  several  years  by  the  weavers  <^  Bamsley.  la 
damasks  and  drills  it  u  said  that  Bamsley  stands  unrivalled. 
Some  of  the  above  goods  are  technically  ealled  umon^  from 
both  linen  and  cotton  being  united  m  their  production. 
There  are  extensive  bleaching-works  and  dy»-nouses.  as 
well  as  a  spinning-feetory,  aU  eonneeted  with  the  staple 
commoditj  oi  the  town.  The  numexoua  eoal-minea  and  the 
imt>«arkfl  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  find  oooupatiaa 
it»  hnndieds  of  people ;  there  is  abo  a  i^taaa-honaa  and  semal 
iron-foundries.  Tbe  commflrce  of  tM  town  is  greatly  aided 
hy  the  Deame  and  Dove  canal,  which  passes  near  town 
and  connects  it  with  the  river  Don.  Tbe  Bamsley  canal 
coramunieatas  with  the  Ywkshiie  river  Calder. 

The  antient  ohurch  of  Bamsley  has  been  lately  rebuilt ; 
it  is  considwad  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Silkston.  It  is  a  per- 
petual curaoy,  knd  is  in  the  diocese  and  in  the  gift  of  the 
Archbtshop  (xT  York.  A  new  ohuroh  was  «MNMd  hy  the 
assistance  of  the  pariiamentary  commissioners  a  few  years 
ago.  There  are  seven  dissentiug  congregations,  of  dif- 
ferent denominations,  including  four  of  Methodists,  one  of 
Quakers,  one  of  Independents,  and  one  of  Catholics.  There 
are  also  seven  Sunday  sehools,  which  are  attended  byneaiiy 
1800  children.  The  Natinul  School  givaa  inrtraotioa  to 
nearly  400  ohildien ;  it  waa  enatod  hy  tbe  tnuteea  of  OevRe 
Slliss  oharity.  A  free  grammar  achoid  waa  built  and 
endowed  in  1669  Thomas  Keresforth.  This  aobool  ia 
at  present  free  for  tbe  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  to 
children  belonging  to  the  parish  ef  Silkston.  It  is  a  pny- 
school  for  all  c^r  braDches  of  learning.  It  eontains  woot 
fiftr  pupils. 

Bamsley  has  only  two  small  lilwaries.  and  few  subsmben 
to  them.  A  short  time  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  eatn 
blish  a  Heohanios'  Institute.  The  patronage  of  Lord. 
WhamoliA  and  Viscount  Morpeth  was  obtained,  and  tbeao 
noblemen  attended  the  first  meeting  that  was  held  for  this 
object,  but  from  some  want  of  unanimity  tbe  attempt  foiled. 
At  present  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  public  buildinga, 
induding  a  library,  news-room,  post-office,  &c,  all  the  sharoa 
tat  which  undertaking  are  disposed  oC  It  is  the  wish  M»d 
the  expectation  of  many  that  the  pmgaetad  buildings  wiU 
also  provide  a  ]daoe  of  meeting  fir  the  medianiea  of  the 
town  and  neighhoaritood. 

Bsmstey  is  situated  on  a  hiU ;  the  surrounding  views  an 
j^easing,  the  roads  good,  and  much  of  the  land  very  fertile. 
The  manor  belongs  to  tbe  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  ride  freotn 
Bamsley  to  W^efield  is  one  of  tbe  most  picturesque  in  th» 
kingdom.  Tbe  town  has  obtained  die  name  Biack  Sanuiey, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  oorraption  of  Bleak  ttom  its  situa- 
tion ;  hy  others  said  to  arise  from  tbe  appearance  of  its 
neiEhbouring  moors,  its  antient  wire-works,  its  ooal-mines, 
and  its  iron-works.  Hunter's  South  Yoriuhirt  infi»ine  ua 
that  *  four  existing  barooetdes  are  to  be  traced  to  this  town 
of  Bamsley:  Armytage,  Wood,  Wombwell,  and  Beckett;* 
and  that  *  Sir  Tbmnas  Halifax,  Knight,  alderman  and  lor± 
ma^  of  London,  waa  a  nattvo  of  fimialey.'  (Coaumma- 
adion  from  a  eormpomlmt  im  YorktMre.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  bormigh,  market  and  aetrooft  towxk 
of  North  Devon,  in  the  hnwued  ef  Brannston.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  eastem  bank  of  the  river  Taw.  in  a  broad  and 
fertile  valley,  hounded  by  a  semi-drcular  range  of  hills,  in 
51°  12'N.Iat,  4°4'W.  long.,  172  mUes  W.byS.  of  Londoo. 
and  38  N.W.  of  Exeter.  Risdon.  who  writes  the  nanm 
*  Barstaple,'  says  it  ugnifies  a  '  town  of  mwchandise  nex.« 
the  river's  mouth,'  being  derived  from  the  British  bar,  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  and  the  Saxon  tiaph,  a  market  town.  Thm 
town  is  very  antient,  and  must  have  existed  previously  to 
the  reign  of  King  Athelstan,  who  is  said  to  nave  built  «. 
castle  here,  and  to  have  erected  the  town  tnto  a  borougK. 
It  is  certain,  that  at  the  time  of  Domesday  survey,  tlwn» 
were  for^  burgassaa  witiun  tbe  walls,  and  nine  withont  , 
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Mdition,  or  Am  paring  uny  taxu  axMpt  when  Bxeter  antl 
Totnew  did  to.   In  the  petition  of  the  tovn  of  Barnstaple, 
in  the  ISth  of  Edward  IIL,  the  townepeople  declared  that, 
among  oAar  ^vil^es  granted  them  by  the  charter  of 
Athrirtu  (wlueh  thejr  bad  uufbrtanatc^  loit),  they  had 
ma  SDMI  ttat  time  eiyoyed  the  right  of  sending  two  bur- 
SMM  to  picliiaunt  A»r  threa  inqnesto,  it  wai  flnally 
daehred  ttwt  tt«n  wu  no  pnoT  of  thii  iiuppoeed  diarter. 
(Sw  Haaan**  MidiUe  Agu^  vL  46.)   King  John  had  pre- 
viMily  MBtoDod  to  than  the  phvilegei  of  wbkifa  they  were 
Mtudly  poMBased  in  the  time  of  his  great-rrandAither,  and 
the  charter  of  King  John  was  Bftenrar&  eonflrmed  by 
Edward  IV.   In  Leland'i  time,  and  even  in  that  of  Risdon, 
there  w«tt  mnains  of  a  eaatle,  the  origin  of  which  was 
wrignnrt  by  aome  to  King  Athelatan,  and  by  others  to  Joel 
of  TotBaas*  to  whom  the  manor  of  Bamataple  was  granted 
by  tha  Conqueror.   Hiu  Joel  founded,  either  in  the  reign 
gf  the  Conqueror  or  that  of  his  tneoeuor.aprioryfbrClaniaa 
Bwnks.  dedieaied  to  St  Mary  Magdalen,  which  was  at  Int 
Mde  d^poKlant  <m  tlw  priory  of  St  Martin  de  Campis  at 
Pn ;  bat  aftarwards  (piwdily  in  the  reign  of  Hmry  VI.) 
bMamo  iadgpeadiot.  aM  ao  eoiraniied  nntu  tha  DiMMotion, 
wfam  ito  gRMB  vmmw  aneantad  to  119^  I3«.      and  ito 
Bet  ineome  to  123^  6«.  9dL   The  oommuni^ppaaia  to  ban 
eonaated  of  tfaotoaB  memban.  Heufy  Vul.  mnted  the 
lite  to  Waiiam  Lord  Howard  and  Margaret,  hu  wifb ;  and 
it  paaaad  through  Tarioua  hands  until  it  «ame  by  purchase  to 
the  &mOT  of  Indedon,  which  at  present  holds  it.   The  ba* 
tony  of  Bamstapla  itself  has  several  times  rarartad  totha 
etowB  eioee  the  eriginal  grant  to  Joel  of  Totness.  Queen 
Mary  I.  granted  the  property  to  Thomas  Marrow,  Esq., 
wfaoee  aan  vAi  it  to  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Arthur  Chiebester, 
the  present  profwiotor.  It  does  not  appear  when  the  market 
at  Bamrt^da  was  flrat  nanted.   The  town  was  first  inoor- 
poratad  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  has  returned  repre- 
snckatiLves  to  parliament  ew  nnce  the  2Sd  of  Edward  I. 
Tbe  earpocafian  oonsista  of  a  mayor,  two  bailiflb,  two  alder- 
mam,  tvtnM^two  commmi'OOUMilmen,  a  tacorder,  high 
itvenud,  and  oUier  eOoKi.  The  pet^  aeaiiont  aie  faoUen 
in  thii  town.  Tha  duurtor  uidar  vhioh  tha  town  is  at 
pre— nt  govamad  was  graiitad  1^  Mary  I.*  and  omflnnod 
by  Jama*  L 

Bimalapla  ia  a  neat  and  gaaeiaDy  well-bttiH  town,  and 
■ay  ba  rogatded  as  the  metropolis  of  North  Devon.  A 
higa  DBabar  of  reapeetable  fluniliet  have  been  indnoed  I7 
tha  piaaaantnaee  of  ita  situation  and  the  oomparative  eheap- 
leas  of  provisions  to  settle  thne.  Barnstaple  has  of  me 
fens  grwatly  increased,  and  is  still  increasing,  in  importanoe. 
Many  new  bousec  have  been  buQt.  and  are  now  building, 
Mrtisnlarly  in  tha  •ubnTbe  on  tiie  I>ondon  road,  named 
Newport.  Barnstaple  oontributed,  as  a  sea-port,  three  ships 
igainet  Use  Spanish  Armada,  but  it  has  long  since  declined 
fan  ita  fimner  naritima  impcntanee.  The  river  spreads  to 
wniaMaila  famidth,bat  it  is  staaUow^and  aeenmufatinis  of 
■id  and  aand  have  hloekad  up  the  haibonr  to  all  but  small 
maela.  A  fine  quay  strrtdwa  akng  the  rivar  side  to  a 
^eat  langth.  and  ■  tmbutad  at  one  end  by  a  handsome 
TiBsa>ovwtiie  centre  of  wlueh  is  jrfaced  a  statue  of  Queen 
Ana.  Tha  river  is  orossed  by  an  antient  stone  bridge*  of 
aneeD  ardiaa,  which  has  recently  been  widened  in  a  very 
jsgeaionn  Mumer  by  iron  work  on  eadi  side,  sapporting 
bot-ps^ha  and  a  railway.  The  town  has  long  had  a  theatre, 
mdanewone  haejnst  been  eompleted.  It  hu  also  fiwqoent 
MHmfaUea,  whidi  an  nnmsroBsly  and  fasbwrnably  attended. 
The  dnirch.  dedieatad  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  is  a  spa- 
ooDs  old  building,  with  a  handsome  qiire.  It  oontained 
■TCtal  diantries  oefiire  the  ReftMrmation.  The  living  Is  a 
disdarMd  vicarage,  rated  hi  the  Ung's  hooks  at  \6L  8r.  9d. 
Vear  <£ap^  are  meutiened  by  Letosd ;  two  of  them  no 
hagv  nut ;  on*  of  the  two  roniaining  is  used  at  a  ware- 
hMa^and  th«  olbar  as  a  nammaMdwid. 
b  ea^MqasiM  af  tin  iiifunasinn  disadvantages  of  ^ts 
mnelief  the  tnda  of  Baiwtuls  has  been  trans- 
itaBUiM.  NmcthelMMiit  atiU  eftfoystiMadvan- 
bas  ef  b^nff  tiie  port  Car  an  extoniive  and  impiovhig 
btoad  fiattieC,  and  earriea  on  a  steady  trade.  The  roads  in 
Ail  part  of  ^e  coantrv  have  been  greatly  improved  within 
tosaeflnr  Tesrs;  uid  m  oonaeqnanoe  of  the  estahlishnient 
«f  isicfal  aoMbes,  the  eommunieaticns  to  various  parts 
theeoentry  have  been  greatly  flM^litated.  Three  laoe  mano- 
teorias  Imve  of  late  yean  been  esteblished  in  the  town ;  to 
which  ettcnmstaiiee  me  populatioa  retoms  of  1831  diiefly 
nribeto  tba  inenaaa  (of  t7Sl  posou)  which  had  taken 


plaoe  sinoe  1891.  There  are  also  establishments  for  the 
manufacture  of  baizes,  aballoons,  tammies,  hose,  pottery,  and 
fishing-nets,  which  afford  emfdoyment  to  a  considerable 
number  of  persona.  The  boroogfa,  the  limits  of  which  are 
oo^tonaive  with  the  poriifa.  oontaiiied,  in  1831, 1081  inha- 
Uted  and  98  nninbabited  houses,  of  whidi  607  were  lOL. 
hooass.  Tba  pt^ulatiMi  at  Ae  same  period  wu  8840  per- 
sans»of  wh«n  3801  wen  females;  88  of  the  males  abova 
twenty  years  <tf  age  were  engaged  in  aorioultoie,  and  981  in 
manwutmes,  handioiaft,  or  retaU  trade. 

A  gimmmar'sefaool  was  kept  in  van  early  times  by  one  of 
the  prieati  of  the  chantry  St  Nicbdas,  in  the  perish 
church  of  Bamataple.  The  present  grammar-iehool  was 
founded  by  Rit^sra  Ferris,  who  died  in  1 649 :  he  endowed  it 
with  a  rent-charge  of  lOA  per  annum.  Since  that  time  it  has 
only  reoeived  an  addition  of  4/.  per  annum,  being  die  in- 
terest of  100/.  given  by  the  Rev.  John  Wright  in  1760. 
The  master  is  appointed  by  the  oivporatioD,  who  have  the 
mivilege  of  nominating  two  hoys  on  the  foundation.  Bishop 
Jowd  and  the  poet  Qajr  were  edneated  at  this  schooL  About 
Uw  year  1710  a  chsnty-sobool  fior  taaehlng  Sn^iah  was 
ftundad.  in  whioh  from  ftir^  to  ifty  b(7s,  and  twenty  giris, 
are  dotbed  and  educated.  Its  income  arises  ttom  the  rent 
oflands  pvrofaased,  with  sundry  benefactions,  and  prodooing 
1 1 M  per  annnm,  tlie  hitarest  of  470/.  stock,  and  annual  eo^ 
lections  to  tha  amount  of  90/.  or  30/.  There  is  also  a  na- 
tional sdiDol,  on  Dr.  Bell's  system,  for  100  children,  ftmnded 
in  18t3»  and  supported  by  donations  and  subseriptioua. 
Than  are  almshouses  on  three  difierent  feundatioDa,  which 
together  provide  tat  twenty-eight  poor  persons.  An  in- 
firmary, called  the  '  North  Devon  InBrmaty,'  was  erected 
seven  or  eight  yesn  sities.  There  sre  also  a  Mechanics' 
Institute  and  a  Hmicultural  Society.  The  market,  which 
is  held  on  Friday,  is  the  great  marut  of  Nwtfa  l>evon :  it 
has  generally  an  abundant  and  cheap  ■npi'y  of  provisions, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  eora  is  sold.  The  fturs  are  on  the 
Friday  belbre  April  91, 19th  of  September,  and  tba  seeood 
Friday  in  December:  the  last  fbr  c^tla. 

(Lyaons*  Magna  Britmmias  Camdan's  Aifmnta;  Ris 
d«*s  Chorograj^iieal  Survey  iffDmfom;  Bouttdary  Ac- 
poriM,  1831 ;  Commttrnmlionfivm  Sarruiaplg,  8E0.) 

BARNSTAPLE,  a  county  in  the  state  of  Maasaehusette 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  It  occupies  the  peninsula 
whioh  terminaiee  at  Cape  Cod,  and  f«nu  a  large  and  beau 
tiftil  bM  called  Barnstaple  Bay.  which  is  sometimes  also 
called  Cfape  Cod  Bay,  and  sometimes  Massachusetta  Bay. 
Hub  county  is  joined  to  Plymouth  oonnty  on  the  west  by  an 
isthmus  which  has  Buzssrd's  Bay  on  the  south  and  Bara- 
steple  Bay  on  the  north.  Measured  from  this  isthmus, 
Barnstaple  county  is  sixty-five  miles  IcMig,  and  ite  mean 
breadth  about  five  miles ;  the  northern  extzeaity  of  title 
peninsula,  for  about  thirty  miles,  is  not  more  than  three 
miles  broad.  It  lies  in  a  dixeotion  nearly  east  and  west  ht 
half  of  ita  lengtii,  when  it  tnmsabmptlv  to  tba  north,  and 
ito  eztremitr  *t  Cape  God  takes  a  bend  to  thawestwaid. 
Ito  shape  has  been  oomparad  to  timt  of  the  bnnun  am  baat 
inward  both  at  the  elbow  ftnd  wrist 

Btrmtaple  eoon^  oontains  thBtam  towns;  Oeaa,  «llb 
tbair  reipMttva  popdatioDB,  wflia^  in  1880,  as  nndert— 


InluiUtMt*, 

Orleans     .  .1799 

Provinoetown  1710 

Sandwich  .  .  336? 

Truro     .      .  1549 

Wellfleet   .  .  3044 

Yarmouth     .  2261 


38,M9  inhabitania. 


InbaUUnU. 
Barnstaple    .  3976 
Brewster  .  1418 
Chatham     .  Sl34 
Dennis  S3 17 

Bartham      .  968 
Falmouth  .  8648 
Harwich      .  2464 
Together   .  • 

The  peninsula  eontains  several  haibonrs  both  within  Cape 
Cod  Bay  and  on  the  Atlantto  side.  The  town  and  bar- 
boar  of  nlmondi  are  near  the  aoutii-weet  extremity  n  41" 
33^  N.  lat,  and  70"  81'  W.  long.,  nearly  opposito  to  the 
noitbMast  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard  Istand,  whhih,  with 
Nantoeket  uland  and  Bamataale  peninsula,  finm  Nantucket 
lUf.  Chatham  and  Harwion  aza  on  tba  west  ooast  and 
open  to  the  Atlantie.  The  towns  and  harbours  of  Yarmouth 
and  Barnstaple  see  at  the  bottom  of  Cape  Cod  Bay  and  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula.  Barnst^le  harbour  is 
about  one  mile  wide  and  four  miles  long ;  at  spring  tides 
the  water  rises  fourteen  foot:  a  bar  preventa  tiu  entrance 
of  lai^  shipe^ 

The  «»l  of  the  p«un«ilaj^i.,^noj^«^J^o^^ 
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m  HHW  partt  u  tudv  and  'barren.  The  pnncipal  objects 
ct  coltiTntion  uo  vlieat,  rye,  maize,  tlax,  and  oniont. 
(ThomtMon's  Albedo  ;  Halhun's  Naval  OtuxttMr.) 

BAROACH,  a  pwgunnah  or  district  in  the  province  of 
Otyerat,  situated  prinoiptUy  between  SI"  and  22°  N.  lat. 
It  is  bounded  on  ue  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Cambay. 

This  district  was  conquered  &om  the  Mahrattas  by  the 
soremmeot  oi  Uie  East  India  Company  in  1 781,  but  in  the 
roltowing  year  was  ceded  to  Hadhajee  Scindia,  a  Mahratta 
chief,  possessing  extensive  dominions  in  the  province  of 
Malwa,  in  order  to  procure  his  concurrence  in  the  treaty  of 
Salbey.  In  December,  1803,  it  again  became  subject  to 
the  Company  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindia,  and  it  has  sineo  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  British. 

Baztmoh  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  and  best  ouUivated 
distri^  on  the  western  coast  oi  India :  it  contains  391  vil- 
lages, and  the  Jumma,  or  aasesament  to  the  land  revanuet 
anumnts  to  91^91,976  rupees  (319,1S70  per  annum.  The 
culUvatcvs  are  not  liable  for  any  other  tax  or  contribution  to 
the  state,  and  having  now  for  more  than  thir^  years  en- 
joyed uninterrupted  tranquilli^  from  without — a  state  of 
tungs  very  different  from  that  formerly  experieOoed  by 
them — the  inhabitants  are  generally  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Cotton  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  production : 
in  the  best  seasons  the  crop  is  computed  to  amount  to 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  clean  cothm,  the  equality  of  which  is  oon- 
sidered  good.  Including  the  inhabitants  of  the  pnncipal 
town,  Baroach,  or  Broach,  the  population  of  the  district 
amounts  to  160,000,  about  three- fourths  of  whom  are  Hindus, 
and  the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

The  city  of  Baroach,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  district,  is 
ittuated  in  46'  N.  kt.  7!P  W  E.  long.  It  ooeupies  a 
spot  of  high  ground  tm  the  hanks  of  the  Nerbudda  river. 
2S  miles  from  iu  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Cambay.  The 
Nerbudda  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Namadus.  The  citjr  is 
of  considerable  extent,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  nuns. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Akbar,  to  whom  it  surrendered  in  1972.  The  Nerbudda,  in 
this  part  of  its  course,  is  two  milM  vide,  but  very  shallow, 
BO  that  only  vessels  of  small  burden  can  come  up  to  the 
town.  The  river  abounds  with  flsh,  among  which  are  ex- 
oelldnt  carp. 

The  situation  of  Baroach  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of 
Barygaza,  or  Barug&za,  which  signifies  the  water  of  wealth. 
The  antient  history  of  this  place  is  given  in  Dr.  Vincent's 
ComtMnteay  on  ike  Periplut  (ff  the  Krythregan  Sea.  At 
the  epoch  to  which  the  Penplu*  belongs,  the  dty  of 
Bar^g^ua  was  a  fery  considerable  emporinm  of  cnnmefce, 
receivtDg  aorosa  the  Balagbaut  mountains,  from  the  city  of 
Tagara  (tbe  modem  DowTutabad),  gems,  spices,  ulk  stuft, 
and  other  productions  of  the  interior  of  India,  foe  exporta- 
tion to  Egypt,  and  thence  to  Rome.  It  in^Kurted,  in  return, 
Italian,  G&eek.  and  Arabian  wines,  g<dd  and  silver,  and 
other  metals,  together  with  glass,  *  girAes  or  sashes  of  curi- 
ous .texture,'  and  soma  other  European  productions.  This 
trade  was  rendered  hazardous  to  the  nayigators  by  the 
numerous  shoals  in  the  gulf,  then  called  Sinus  Barugaienus, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  experienced  pilots, 
and  to  take  advantage  of  the  tides  in  enteiiog  or  leaving 
the  river  and  gulf.  The  effects  of  the  bore  on  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Gulf  of  Cambay  are  thus  described  in  the 
Peripbta. — 'Without  warning,  you  see  the  bottom  laid 
bare,  and  the  sides  next  the  coast,  where  vessels  were  sailing 
but  jnst  before,  left  diy,  as  were,  in  an  instant;  again, 
upon  the  aocess  of  the  nood  tide,  the  whole  body  of  the  sea 
is  drivm  in  with  such  violenoe,  that  the  stream  is  impelled 
upwards  lot  a  great  number  of  miles  with  a  force  that  is  ir- 
reststihle.  This  makes  the  navigation  very  unsafe  for  those 
who  are  unacquainted  wi&  the  gulf,  or  enter  it  U»  the  first 
dme.  No  aotmon  ate  a  security,  for  when  the  vehemence 
of  the  tide  oommenoes  there  is  no  intennission— no  retreat. 
Large  vessels  caught  in  it  are  hurried  away  by  the  impetu- 
osity of  the  current,  and  thrown  on  their  sides  or  wrecked 
upon  the  shoalri,  while  the  smaller  ones  are  completely  over- 
set. When  the  sea  appears  perfectly  oalm,  you  shall  bear 
in  a  moment  a  rushing  sound  like  tiie  tumult  of  battle,  and 
the  water,  driving  forward  with  the  utmost  impetuosi^.covws 
the  whole  of  the  bare  shoals  in  an  instant' 

The  modem  Baroaoh  maintains  a  oousideraUe  trade  with 
Bombay  and  Bunt,  to  which  places  it  sends  cotton*  grain, 
and  seeds.  This  tiaffie  is  cwried  on  in  boats  which  draw 
but  litUe  water,  ud  whinh  are  impelled  by  large  lateen  sails. 


In  1813  the  population  was  found,  by  enumeratim,  to  be, 
Hindus     ....  19,638 
Mohammedans  .      .  9,B88 
Farsees     ....  2,998 

Total  .  .  .  32,716 
The  heat  experienced  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  is  ex- 
cessive, and  the  i>\tj  has  not  the  reputation  of  being  healthy, 
especially  to  Europeans,  which  mt»  circumstance  may  be 
putly  owing  to  the  confined  manner  in  wbioh  the  streets 
are  laid  out,  and  to  the  dirty  condition  in  whidi  they  are 
constantly  suffered  to  remain. 

A  piiyrapole,  or  hospital  for  animals,  is  maintained  within 
the  city,  and  considerable  sums  are  contributed  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Hindu  inhabitants,  who  tax  themselves  on 
cooaaion  of  their  marriages  and  other  eeremonias,  and  levy 
besides,  for  the  same  objeet,  a  duQr  upon  Tarioot  marcantib 
transactions.  About  10,000  rapees  an  unoalfy  raisad  m 
this  manner. 

Baroach  is  distant  221  miles  from  Bcwabay,  805  mtlaa 
from  Cahmtta,  549  mUes  from  Hydrabad,  761  miles  ftom 
Lucknow,  820  miles  from  Benares,  947  miles  from  Ibdras, 
26  6  miles  ftom  Oqein,  and  S87  miles  from  Poena,  travelling 

distances. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  Hindaetan ;  Mill's 
History  of  British  India ;  Rmorta  of  Committee  of  Houte 
cf  Commons  on  the  Affairs  of  India,  Sess.  1832 ;  Vmcent's 
Periplua  qfthe  Hrythreean  Sea,  part  ii.,  and  the  Greek  text 
of  the  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Minor  Oeographers,  vol.  iL; 
Robertson's  Historical  Disquisition  concerning  Antient 
India.) 

BARODA,  an  important  city  and  district  in  the  province 
of  Gi^raL  The  my  is  the  capital  and  rendence  of  the 
Maharatta  chief,  known  as  the  Guieowar,  a  fiwiily  name 
which  in  time  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  lite. 
Baroda,  which  is  situated  in  22°  21'  N.  lat  and  73"  38'  S. 
long.,  is  mentioned  by  Abul  Faxl  as  havii^  been  a  large 
and  wealthy  town  during  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe.  when 
his  great  work,  the  Ayem  Akbery,  was  writtm ;  and  we  are 
told  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  who  visited  Gkyerat  in  1830,  that 
the  city  was  at  that  time  *  one  of  the  richest  cities,  in  ^tnt 
of  commercial  and  monied  capital,  of  its  extent  in  India.' 

The  fortifications  at  Baroda  are  not  strong :  the  walls  are 
slightly  built,  and  would  afford  but  little  protection  against 
any  attack  on  the  part  of  European  troops.  Some  of  the 
streets  of  the  town  are  spacious,  and  ^e  remains  of  several 
handsome  buildings  are  still  lo  be  seen,  but  the  bouses 
which  have  been  erected  since  the  occupation  by  the  Hafaa- 
rattas  are  of  a  very  humble  diaraeter.  The  population  was 
estimated  in  1818  at  100,000  penons,  at  or  aboot  whiuh 
number  it  probably  cmtinues  U  present 

The  only  bridge  in  the  province  of  Gtgerat  is  thrown  over 
the  river  Viswamttra,  a  shcot  distance  from  the  city  of 
Baroda.  Hie  breams  of  Hoe  piovinoe  are  erossed  eithor  in 
ferry-boato,  or  on  a  light  platform  made  biu^ant  by  meana 
of  empty  earthen  pots. 

The  assumption  of  sovereign  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Guieowar  femily  took  place  early  in  the  eighteenth  centurv. 
Previously  to  that  time,  Pillajee  Guieowar  had  been  Bimt»fy 
potail,  or  head  manager  of  the  public  concerns  of  a  \'il]dge. 
an  office  of  common  occurrence  in  many  parte  of  India,  and 
which  is  usually  conferred  by  the  cultivators  resident  in 
each  little  community  upon  that  one  of  their  body  whom 
they  consider  best  fitted  by  his  talente  ftw  surving  the  com- 
mon interest  The  present  Guieowar,  Syqee  Rao,  aoe- 
ceeded  his  brothflr  Animd  Rao  in  1819. 

A  treaty  of  ami^  was  enter«d  mio  by  the  East  India 
Company's  government  with  Fnttoh  Singh  Guioowar  in 
1 780,  but  little  or  no  intercourse  ensued  between  the  two 
governmeote  until  1802,  when  Anund  Rao  Guieowar 
plied  to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor  of  Bombay,  for  assistance 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Mulfaar  Rao,  a  member  of  hiis 
family,  who  was  striving  to  obtain  Qxe  sovereign  authtwi^ 
in  Gujerat  In  consequence  this  application,  a  imall 
force  was  dispatched,  which,  after  several  engagemente  with 
^  forces  of  Mulhar  Rao,  entirely  suppressed  the  rebelliOD. 
The  treaty  which  at  this  time  was  concluded  with  the  Gui- 
eowar contained  an  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  Britiafa, 
to  liberate  that  prince  from  the  state  oi  thraldmn  in  wliicli 
he  was  then  held  by  his  mercenary  Arab  tnopa,  who  wen 
in  consequence  <yeoted  from  Gtyemt  Before  this  undw* 
taking  could  be  aeoompUdkad,  it  was  neoesaary  to  gain  over 
Uw  assent  of  numerona  creditOTS/td*  tlm  «tatd«^  btiA  the 
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•ecttrity  of  the  Aimb  eommanden  for  loans  Bdvanoed  to  the 
prinot.  The  armngmnenU  mvia  to  thU  end  have  smce 
oeearianBd  mneh  amburanmMt  to  the  CouMiiy'i 
ment.  In  1805  uother  treaty  ma  exeeutad  between  the 
Gnieimr  and  the  Company,  which  oontraeted  that  three 
hattalinni  9t  nativa  inlantiy,  a  company  of  Burq>ean  artil- 
Imj,  and  a  company  of  laican,  should  be  fiunUhed,  the 
n^m»  of  maintaiamg  which  wai  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
OuBomr  state  by  awigninenti  of  territory  to  the  Company 
yMdin^  an  annual  ravenna  of  11,70,000  nipaai.  in  1817 
die  Ginoowar  gomnment  was  called  upon  to  augment  this 
sabaidiary  fixroe,  and  was  reouired  to  furnish  troops  to  act 
in  ooiqunction  with  the  Britisn  forces  then  employed  in  the 
pronnee  of  Malwa. 

On  the  aeoesaion  of  the  reigning  Guieowar  in  18S0  new 
sirangementa  ware  made  with  him.  The  general  manage- 
ment of  aflbirs  was  taken  from  commissioners  who  had  held 
M.  and  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  ehie£  prasenring, 
hcnrevar,  to  the  Company,  certain  rights  of  interference 
whidt  vm  eonaiderad  indjapenaable  to  discfaa^  tha  oUi- 
^■tioiu  nndar  iriiieh  it  had  baan  iHmigbt  by  the  abon-men- 
tamed  treaties,  and  to  prevent  tha  sacrifice  of  all  the  adran- 
tages  that  bad  been  realiied  tluough  the  past  management 
of  die  British.  The  confidence  thus  placed  in  the  Guioowar 
WIS  Ibnnd  to  be  abased :  the  debts  for  which  tha  Company 
had  rnna  its  guarantee  were  increased  rather  tlua  dimi- 
nished through  the  giasptng  avarice  of  the  chief,  who 
thoDLght  more  of  augmenting  his  private  hoard  than  of  liqui- 
dating Oie  demands  of  the  public  creditors,  and  the  concerns 
of  the  state  were  in  oonsequence  thrown  into  so  much  con- 
fosion  that  the  English  government  was  induced,  in  1828.  to 
idaee  nnder  sequestration  such  portions  of  the  Guicowar's 
territm^  as  woiud^ield  a  revenue  adequate  to  discharge  the 
(AiligaJtuiis  fix-  which  the  Company  was  answetidile.  In  this 
lituatian  our  relations  with  the  Guioowar  state  stood  up  to 
nearly  the  present  pniod.  Very  lecently  the  British  resi- 
dent has  uraniled  «t  Snjee  to  grant  snoh  terms  to  the 
bankers,  ha  ereditiNCS.  ss  have  induced  them  to  release  the 
British  government  fiom  its  guarantee  of  the  debts  due  to 
dieni,  and  the  sequestrated  disbiets  have  aocmdin^  been 
natDied  to  the  Guieowar. 

The  district  of  Baroda  is  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  tracts  of  land  in 
Hindustan. 

The  gremtet  wxt  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Bheels 
and  Coolies.  There  are,  besides,  a  fow  Mtdiammedans, 
Hindu  merchants,  and  Rajpoots.  The  Bheels  chiefly  inha- 
bit the  wilder  parts  of  the  territory.  The  Coolies  form  mwe 
dun  ODO-half  of  the  entire  population.  These  two  tribes 
in  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  fteople,  and 
t»  haTe  been  the  Uxvigines  of  Gujerat.  Their  principal 
•nnlovment  la  asrietdture.  The^  live  under  the  authority 
sf  UMir  own  ehisfa,  and  are  not  willing  to  acknowledge  any 
flthv  auperion*  piling  bat  litde  zespeot  to  die  laws  wfaan- 
rm  tbay  are  not  m jureement  with  their  own  habits  and 
■nppoeea  inteieata.  Tbey  are  of  vwy  turbulent  diqtositions. 
SM  addicted  to  phinder,  in  dw  punnit  of  which  they  dis- 
^y  a  demrate  eourage.  They  commonljr  wear  a  shirt  of 
mau  over  thor  other  dress,  and  do  not  conaider  themselves 
ta  be  properly  accoutred  unless  diey  have  a  sword,  shield, 
sad  bow  and  arrows.  Tbair  honemen  cany  aadi  a  long 
spear  and  a  batUe-axe. 

(Letters  from  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Etphinstona,  and 
from  R.  Jenkins.  Esc}.,  to  T.  H.  Villiers,  Esq. ;  from  B.  S. 
Jooea,  Esq.,  to  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Grant ;  Minute  of 
Sir  JtAoi  Malcolm,  November,  1830,  as  quoted  in  A]>pendix 
Id  the  political  section  of  the  Report  of  tha  Committer 
the  HouM  of  Commofu  on  the  Amdrt  of  JmSa.} 

BAIUyMETER,  frun  two  Greek  vwdi  aigni^ring  t/u 
mtatmrer  qf  weighty  is  only  am^ied  to  those  instruments  in 
idtieb  a  column  of  air  ia  weighed  against  a  ecdnmn  of  mer- 

invention  of  the  barometer  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
■  the  history  of  philosophy.  No  new  discovery,  not  even 
those  first  anbetantiated  by  the  telescope,  ever  knocked  so 
Wd  at  the  door  of  a  reeeived  system,  or  in  a  manner  which 
at  imperiously  demuided  admission.  It  will  therefore  be 
■ardi  while  to  state  the  circumstances  attending  it 

ne  phenomena  of  the  common  pump  bad  been  well 
kaswn  for  more  than  a  century  at  least  before  the  com- 
Mcneensent  ot  the  Christian  ara.  The  mode  of  explanation 
«is  umply  the  well-known  maxim,  that '  nature  abhors  a 
rarann.    Nor  do  we  know  [see  Vacuuu]  of  any  experi- 
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mental  attempt  to  discover  why  nature  aonorreu  ^  >iw.hUm, 
before  the  time  of  Galileo.  The  phrase  itself,  considered 
simply  as  a  representatun  of  a  well-known  fact,  namely^ 
that  the  l^ws  of  nature  will  not  permit  a  vacuum  to  exi^ 
may  be  as  useftil  now  as  then.  But  oonsidered  as  an  «K- 
Edanatim,  we  need  not  dwdl  upon  its  uttw  worthkasnasi. 
We  might  equally  well  explain  how  a  stonw  feUa  sixteen 
feet  one  inch  in  the  first  second  of  its  desorat.  hf  saying 
that  ite  nature  has  an  antiiiathy  to  mor^  and  a  repugnance 
fif  we  wish  to  vary  the  phrase)  to  lesa. 

Very  general  terms,  such  as  vaeutm,  tpaee,  &c..  furnish 
no  tests  of  the  validity  of  a  method  of  explanation,  when 
compared  with  others  which  have  direct  numerical  meaning. 
The  common  story  is,  that  the  pump-makers  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Florence  found  that  water  would  not  rise  higher  dian  thirty- 
two  feet,  or  thereabouts,  when  the  air  was  exhauMed.  They 
applied  to  Galileo  for  a  solution  of  this  problem,  and  he. 
having  his  mind  pre-occupied  by  the  usual  form  of  words, 
gave  uem  a  very  simple  answer,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
natnie  to  contend  against  a  vacuum  oeued  whmi  she  had 
destroyedoneofthir^-two  feet  high.  [SeeGALiuo.]  That 
the  mysterious  indefinito  natvm  should  be  in  oonstsnt 
hostiK^  to  tbe  equally  mysterious  indefinito  wumant  would 
not  then  appear  ludicrous ;  but  fhirtp-two  feet  must  have 
destroyed  all  the  poetry  of  the  explanation,  and  it  had 
nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  The  above  story  is  told  in 
several  differont  ways  (it  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that 
the  answer  of  Galueo  was  ironical),  but  whichever  may 
be  true,  it  is  most  jnrobable  that  it  led  him  to  abandon 
the  theory  of  natun's  horror,  though  without  substituting 
any  other.  It  has  been  thought  tut  beforo  his  death  be 
suspected,  at  least,  the  true  explanation.  His  pupil  Tor- 
ricelU  first  imagined  that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
might  be  the  counterpoise  to  the  ttirty-two  feet  of  water ; 
or  at  least  he  waa  the  first  whom  we  know  to  have  ap- 
{riied  himadf  to  tr^  this  hypothesis  raperiment.  He  saw 
that,  if  it  be  a  weight  oS  air  which  oonnterpnses  tha  thir^- 
two  feet  of  water,  it  must  fidlow  that  by  the  substitution 
of  mercury  instead  ai  water,  die  height  of  the  column  ne- 
cessary to  counterp<Hse  the  weight  ofair  would  be  reduced 
in  tbe  proportion  in  which  mercury  is  heavier  than  water. 
For  instance,  ihat  if  mercury  be  fourteen  times  heavier  than 
water,  bulk  for  bulk,  the  fourteenth  part  of  thirty-two 
feet,  or  about  two  feet  four  inches,  woula  supply  the  place 
and  produce  the  effect  of  the  water.  He  accordingly  filled 
a  tube,  more  than  three  feet  lon^,  and  open  at  one  end  only, 
with  meroury ;  and  then  stopping  the  open  end  with  the 
finger,  he  placed  the  tube  in  an  open  vessel  of  mercury  with 
the  open  end  downwards.  On  removing  the  finger,  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  sank  until  it  stood  in  the  tube  at  about 
twenty-eight  inches  hif^ier  than  tbe  mercury  in  the  vessel. 
He  thus  constructed  wut  ia  at  this  time  oonsidered  the  best 
form  of  the  barometer. 

Torrieelli  died  shortly  afterwards  (1647),  leaving  his  sinat 
discomy  not  quite  complete;  for  though  he  had  made  it 
apparent  that  the  weight  of  the  water  and  the  mercury  waa 
a  counterpoise  of  something,  most  probably  of  a  weight  of 
air,  the  latter  waa  not  quite  certain.  The  invention,  how- 
ever, was  taken  up  by  Pascal,  Mersenne.  and  others  in 
France,  and  by  Boyle  in  England.  The  latter,  by  means  of 
tbe  air-pump,  was  enabled  to  subject  air  of  different  degrees 
of  density  to  the  test  of  the  barometer.  Pascal  did  tbe  same ; 
and,  in  addition,  first  suggested  (in  1647),  that  if  the  mer- 
cury were  sustained  by  ttu  weight  of  the  air,  it  would  ne 
ceasarily  fall  in  ascending  a  high  mountain,  by  the  diminu- 
tiim  of  the  supMineumbent  column  ofair.  He  accordingly 
requested  his  relative*  M.  Pexrier,  to  try  the  barometer  at 
the  inmmit  and  the  base  of  the  mountain  of  Puy  de  DOm^ 
in  Auvergne,  and  dw  result  was  that  tbe  mercury,  whidi  at 
tbe  base  stood  S6i  inches  (FrenehX  was  only  8^  inehes  at 
the  summit  Paaeal  afterwards  found  the  same  result  sen- 
sibly shown  in  the  ascent  of  a  church  tower  and  of  a  private 
house.  The  faet  was  now  completely  established,  that  the 
weight  of  the  air  upon  any  bonfontal  base  was  equivalent, 
roughly  speaking,  to  a  weight  of  mercury  of  the  same  bate, 
and  about  38  inwes  high.  The  antient  philosophers  might 
have  come  to  a  corresponding  conclusion,  for,  as  Deluc  re- 
marks, though  they  had  not  mercurial  barometers,  they  had 
pumps,  with  which,  had  the  taste  for  experimental  inquiry 
existed,  they  might  easily  have  perfcvmed  Pascal's  expert' 
ment.  But  the  personifleaUon  of  nature  answered  every 
purpose,  and  ohecked  every  inquiry. 

Soon  after  the  first  ^loovery,  maK^^Qiflbrent-iMtlMNli 
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were  imaffined  for  impravin^  ibm  eooitruetion  of  the  iiutni- 
ment  Tiie  oontiniuU  varuUoni  of  the  altitude  of  the  mer- 
cury did  not  efcape  notioa ;  and  the  idea  of  the  umatker^lau 
was  almoitooateiDporaiMOUS  with  that  of  ^tepofWfor.  It 
was  obenred  that  ehanges  of  the  height  of  the  nwroury  eor- 
raipouded  to  change!  of  the  weatiier,  though  experience 
WBi  not  yet  mflkieDtly  exten»ive  to  decide  in  vhiU  manner. 
The  wcf  gra^hial  progreM  of  theie  changes,  and  the  fre- 
qnmt  iminlneM  of  thmr  amount,  rendered  it  desirable  so  to 
construct  the  ioitniment  that  the  offset  should  be  multi- 
plied as  much  as  possible.  And  since  an  alteration  of  level 
in  the  tube  of  the  barometer  also  produces  an  alteration  of 
lerel  in  the  cistern  with  which  it  oommuDicotes,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  no  fixed  scale  of  inches  would  serve  to 
show  the  diflbrenee  of  levels  (or,  as  it  is  called,  the  height  of 
th»  barometer)  merely  by  reading  off  the  height  of  the  mer 
eury  in  the  tube.  We  shall  now  give  an  aooounl  of  the 
most  remarlLsble  among  the  vaiiona  oonatmetiais  which 
have  hem  employed  or  suncated.  Moatof  tikom  are  from 
De  Lue.  RtcherOiM  aur  iMBioMfleaUoiu  de  fAlmotphin. 
In  idl  the  diagrams,  a  ii  the  elosed  or  vaounm  end  of  the 


tube,  and  p  the  place  where  the  mercurial  or  other  edumn 
communicates  directly  with  the  atmcephere.  The  bulbs 
which  are  usually  drawn,  shoidd  all,  properly  speaking,  be 
eylinden.  Bnongh  is  introdnced  to  show  the  principle  of 
the  ooBstruetion,  out  not  the  method  of  mounting  the  instrt^ 
ment.  Each  article  is  headed  by  tlw  name  of  the  inventar- 
Many  of  the  ftUowing  eontmances,  though  not  at  pre- 
sent m  use,  may  sng^st  ideu  of  value  far  odier  ptir- 
poses:— • 

1.  TorrieeUi, — This  is  the  simple  apparatus  already  do' 
scribed.  Hie  inverted  tube,  fhll  of  mercury,  S3  or  34  inches 
in  length,  is  placed  in  the  cfetem  of  mercury.  The  fluid 
sinks  until  ^  column  contained  between  ttie  two  levels 
counterbalances  the  pressure  of  the  air.  From  a  to  « there 
is  a  vacuum,  at  at  least  a  space  only  filled  with  the  vapour 
of  mercury,  which  we  shall  presently  mention. 

3.  and  s.~Tbe  siphon  barometer  (No.  1.)  was  eariy 
adopted  as  more  convenient  tiian  that  of  Tonieelli.  The 
prassura  of  the  air  at  p  it  counterbalanced  by  a  edumn  o* 
mneury  in  length  t  v.  But  the  indieations  of  this  ham 
meter  are  not  neariy  so  great  as  thoae  of  Tbrricelli's;  fbr 
an  inch  of  variation  in  rae  dilltoence  of  levels  makes  the 
atcraury  hi  the  cdoeed  tube  descend  half  an  inch,  and 
that  in  the  open  tube  ascend  half  an  inch,  or  vice  vertd; 
thus  oitering  ev  by  one  inch  (t  falling  half  an  inch,  and|> 
rising  half  an  inch).  In  Torricelli'i  Mroroeter,  if  the  hon- 
zontu  secUon  of  the  cistern  (the  part  occupied  by  the  tube 
excluded)  were  twenty  times  that  of  the  tube,  then  a  dimi 
nution  of  an  inch  in  »v  would  be  marked  b^  a  fell  of  of 
an  inch  in  the  tube,  and  a  rise  of  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  cis 
tern ;  f<Nr  the  mercury  which  is  driven  out  of  the  tube  causes 
a  little  addition  to  the  cylinder  of  mercury  in  the  cistern,  of 
twenty  times  the  base  it  occupied  while  in  the  tube,  and 
therefore  of  only  one-twentieth  of  its  height  No.  3  is  a 
siphon  barometer,  with  a  similar  method  m  increasing  the 
variation  in  the  tube.  The  siphcm  terminates  in  a  basin  of 
greater  diameter  tlum  the  tube.  If  the  horizontal  section 
of  the  basin  he  twenty  times  that  ai  tiie  tube,  we  have  again 
the  cose  just  explained. 

4.  Deieartes. — Here  we  have  the  top  of  a  barometer  so 
constructed,  that  a  narrow  tube  shall  open  into  a  wider  ds- 
tem,  which  opens  downwards  into  a  tube.  Any  light  fluid, 
say  oil,  is  first  poured  in,  and  afterwards  mercury ;  the  va- 
cuum is  then  made  as  in  TorriceUi's  experiment,  and  the 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  diameter  of  the  cistern  are  so  ad- 
justed, that  the  extreme  variations  of  the  weight  of  the 
atmosphere  shall  allow  some  mercury  to  remain  m  the  cis- 
tern. J>t  us  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  oil  is  one- 
twentieth  that  of  mercury,  or  that  a  column  of  oil  is  of  the 
same  weight  as  a  column  of  mercury  ^ne-twentieth  of  its 
length ;  and  let  us  suppose  a  fell  of  an  inch  in  the  purely 
mereurial  bamneter.  Let  ns  also  suppose  the  horizontal 
ioetion  of  the  cylinder  to  be  ten  times  uat  of  the  tube  above 
and  below ;  tfawi  any  dncent  of  the  mercury  in  the  ^linder 
is  shown  by  ten  times  as  great  a  descent  of  the  point  e  in 
the  upper  tube,  because  a  portion  of  the  cylinder  must  be 
filled  out  of  tiie  tube.  When  TorricelU's  barometer  falls  an 
inch,  the  mercury  here  will  fall  |  of  an  inch,  and  the  oil  V* 
or  6|  of  an  inch :  this  V  of  an  inch  of  oil  being  equivalent 
only  to  i  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  And  a  fell  of  of  an 
inch  of  TorriceUi's  barometer  would  be  marked  by  a  UiW  of 
lis  of  an  inch  in  that  of  Descartes.  Huyriiens  tried  to 
oonstnict  this  barometer  (Dncartes  having  died  before  he 
completed  it),  but  found  that  the  air  contained  in  the  upper 
fluid  always  escaped  into  the  vunuin.  He  thereftne  sng- 
gested  tiie  next  plan. 

5.  Hityghetu. — ^To  the  siphon  barometer  he  added  a  cis- 
tern at  the  vacuum  end  of  the  tube,  equal  in  diameter  to 
the  ehtem  in  which  tiw  mereuiy  commnnieates  witii  the 
air.  The  latter  ustem  oommumcates  with  a  narrow  tube, 
say  one-tenth  <tf  the  horizontal  section  of  the  cistern,  and 
the  barometer  was  completed  with  such  a  quanti^  of  mer- 
cury as  would  -stlwayi  leave  some  in  both  cisterns.  The 
remainder  of  the  lower  eistemjUid  a  portion  of  the  tuba 
above  it,  he  filled  with  water.  Now  it  is  evident  that  the 
water  is  merely  to  be  considered  as  a  very  small  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  A  depression  of  an  inch  in 
TorriceUi's  barometer  would  cause  a  depression  of  half  axa. 
inch  in  the  higher  cistern,  and  a  rise  of  half  an  inch  in  the 
lower.  Neglecting  the  effect  of  the  weight  of  the  columci 
of  water,  it  appears  that  a  rise  of  half  an  inch  in  the  lowex- 
cistern  would  be  accompanied  by  ten  times  as  great  a  rise  at 
the  water  in  the  tub^     aeooui^tj)^^|^^|ifation  of  tha 
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aanmitBl  Mebon*.  Hanu  the  w«iw  nvltfpUu  Hbrn  iiidio»< 
ttoDt  of  Tbrrioelli'i  buometw  ftve  timM.  llie  obj«atioiu  to 
flflt  umwtioulion  UB,tlifttth«  portimof  the  tube  ftbudoned 
bj  d»  diAdiw  (tf  the  wiUr  fenwiiu  wet,  or  &  part  of  the 
mn  ii  Mfc  Mbind.  lo  that  it  appaan  to  have  tUieended 
■onavhat  lairar  than  it  ought  to  do;  and  alio  that  Uh  eva>- 
pontiM  vf  the  vater  pnniioeA  a  similar  e&et.  And  we 
Med  hardly  obaam  tba^  except  for  extreme  exaotneii  of 
obserratioa,  no  impnmment  upon  Tcffrioelli**  barometer  is 
here  praleiided ;  to  that,  if  thia  md  ba  not  answered,  the 
iriiolepeealiaiitiaaoftbaaoiiatniBticmareuaelfiM.  Dr.Hooke 
digjhtl/  Taried  thia  banmeter,  b;  adding  another  fluid 
abore  tbe  flrat,  and  "'■^T'g  ttu  tube  tenunate  in  a  third 
flMtem. 

<.  BooIu'm  wheel  bafometer,  a  well-known  plaything,  for 
at  to  aocoraer  it  deaema  no  better  name.  On  the  mer- 
emj  in  the  qfphon  banmeter  a  weiaht  ia  i^aced,  whieh  ii 
my  iieaily  oountopoiaad  «fer  a  iniUejr  br  another  miriit. 
Tbe  aaeent  of  flie  manunr  laiaea  tne  weight  and  the  itnng 
wUeh  aoDweeta  tbe  waights  makes  the  pulley  revolve  more 
«laaik  A  band  attaahad  tothepnll^  dura  the  quantity 
of  tav<dation,  and  tbe  plate  is  aivided  so  aa  to  show  how 
nneh  rerolntiim  of  the  puller  oorreaponds  to  a  hundredth 
of  an  inch  (usiiaUy)of  rise  or  &Uin  thie  barometer.  In  the 
eommon  inamimanta  it  is  usual  to  mark  fair.  ehoHgtabl*, 
&e.  at  certain  plaeea ;  an  innoeent  practice,  because  those 
who  nee  tba  instrument  are  geneially  aware  that  it  is  not  the 
ttai€  <^  the  baroroetw  which  flimuhe*  any  probable  test  of 
tbe  wsadwr,  but  the  change  which  is  taktog  plaoe  for  the 
time  beinjr.  For  obaerving  the  mere  fact  of  a  chan^  and 
nmghly  inietfaer  it  is  much  or  little,  this  instnnnent  u  suffi- 
cieDtly  well  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  'give  an  air  of 
philosophy  to  their  parlours,*  but  fiv  marking  the  exact  quan- 
tity of  the  change,  or  the  absolute  height  of  the  column,  it 
M  worth  very  little. 

7.  Sir  Simuel  Mordand.—'Bj  inclining  tim  tnba  of  the 
barameter,  ita  indications  were  supposed  to  be  tendered 
more  lenabte.  Hie  mercury  standing  at  /  in  the  upright 
barometer  (dotted)  would  stand  at  «  on  the  same  level  in  the 
oblique  or  diagonal  barometer,  by  a  well-known  law  of  hy- 
drostatiea.  AndsinceanydiffarenceoflevelseutsoffaloDger 
ipace  from  an  inclined  than  from  a  vertical  line,  the  indim- 
tions  of  change  on  the  former  must  be  more  marked  than  on 
tbe  latter.  But  the  frictioh  of  ^e  mercury  is  increased,  and 
file  place  of  the  bead  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  difficult 
Id  be  read  by  a  vertical  scale,  because  of  its  inclination. 

8.  JbAn  BemouUH. — The  mercurial  column  is  here  made 
to  end  in  a  smaller  horizontal  tube  of  oonsiderable  length, 

jHvssure  of  the  air  acting  hoisontally  against  the  column 
of  mercury.  The  vacuum  is  mad»  in  a  eiatera,  as  in  No.  5. 
Thia  ai^  the  amalliieas  of  Uie  horisontd  tube  render  the 
indieationa  very  great,  in  tbe  manner  already  explained. 
There  is  no  change  hi  the  tower  level  <rf  the  meraury,  hut 
edier  dtciimatances  render  this  construction  not  more  worthy 
of  eonfldraiee  than  tiie  preceding. 

9.  Amontom. — A  conical  tube  of  glass  is  dosed  at  die  upper 
Old.  It  is  partly  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is  in- 
ferted.  11m  pressure  of  tbe  air  ftom  underneath  prevents 
tbe  total  descent  of  tbe  mercury,  but  allows  it  to  descend  in 
Uw  cone  until  it  forms  a  column  of  a  height  sutBoicDt  to 
eoonterparise  the  wnght  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  evident 
Ant  in  a  conical  tube  the  column,  as  it  descends,  will  spread 
bnrizontally  and  decrease  in  height.  But  by  the  laws  of 
liydiostaties,  it  is  tiie  vertical  he^ht  of  the  column  only  on 
i^iicfa  dependa  the  preaaun  per  aquara  inch  on  the  baae. 
If  the  weight  of  tlw  air  decrease,  the  menury  must  fbU  until, 
^  mmstf  vi  its  borlsontti  dimenaloni,  the  height  has 
Ken  deemssd  aa  much  aa  to  naeessary.  But  a  tube  vf  the 
nqoiaite  de«ne  of  accuracy  is  almost  an  ideal  sapposition. 
The  jnincipw  itself  is  the  most  simple  and  elegant  of  all 
Aoae  which  bave  been  applied  to  the  instrument, 

10.  Amomton».—Th\A  is  a  barometer  in  which  the  column 
afextemnl  air  is  balanced  by  several  diflbrent  columns  of 
■efcory.  as  MIowb  From  a  to  t  is  a  vacuum  as  usual : 
hwa « to  p  merotiry ;  fromp to  air;  from  «' to  p' mer- 
ory.  WneU  ^'P  lu»  been  fltled  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
— ruij  *^ p'  is  admitted  at  g^  which  i«  then  closed. 
Nferiecting  entirely  the  weight  of  the  air  p*',  and  oonsi- 
dmag  it  merely  as  a  medium  for  communicating  pressure, 
fte  £ffeieiice  of  levels  of  p  and  «,  and  of  p*  and  g',  will 
■seh  bs  half  of  tbe  column  sir  the  time  being  ia  the  Torri- 
wffian  baoDineter.  For  tbe  prenure  of  Hob  external  air  at 

ewmiartatoDcad     the  prcsaore  of  the  tm  aolnnns, 


thai  of  the  eohiiea  bagjenhig  at «  being  ooBmuniaatad  h. 
that  b^inning  at  «  1^  tbe  intsnnediata  air  pf'.  By  a 
repetitiMi  of  the  same  sruuiplfc  aaeh  eolunin  night  he  nude 
one-third,  one-finutbt  se.,  of  the  ToniosUiaa  cwusin.  Bui 
the  exaetnaai  required  in  the  aeveral  parts  ia  imposuble  to 
be  attained. 

1 1 .  ifatfran.— Thia  is  a  aimple  syphon  barometer,  so  short 
in  the  tube,  diat  the  marenry  does  not  descend  until  the 
densitor  t»f  the  aapetineumbent  air  is  considerably  leu  tbar 
that  of  natural  air.  It  ii  used  undar  the  reoMver  of  an  air- 
pump  [see  AiR-PUHp]  to  indicate  the  degree  of  exhaustion 
whicn  baa  taken  place. 

IS.  Booke. — ^Tnia  banmeter  was  intended  to  be  used  at 
acL  It  is  Dot  a  merourial  barooMter,  but  a  pcntion  of  air 
confined  in  the  bulb  e  w  by  tbe  liquid  which  mounts  in  the 
tube.  Any  increase  of  weight  in  the  exteriv  air  compresses 
the  ai(  in  the  bulb  by  {wessing  on  tbe  liauid.  This  is  not 
at  all  to  be  depraded  upm,  asuie  elfootoi  changes  of  tem- 
iture  makea  it  rather  more  of  the  thennoraetu'  tUn  tbe 


15.  Prim. — This  is  sTomeeUian  banmeter,  with  a  eon- 
trivanee  ftr  keeping  the  lower  level  always  tbe  aanM  The 
cistern  ia  dosed  at  tbe  top,  excratiDg  an  orifice  very  littie 
larger  than  is  naoaHary  to  admit  the  tube.  The  mercury 
eao^ing  through  this  orifice,  and  its  cohesioo.  with  the  re- 
pulsion which  it  exercises  towards  glass,  preventing  any 
part  separating  from  the  rest,  it  ibrms  a  bulb  roond  the  tube, 
which  bulb,  wben  the  tnercnry  falls  in  the  tube,  instead  of 
rising,  spreads  itself  out  upon  tbe  ghua,  In  Uie  manner  shown 
in  the  dotted  section. 

14.  Qay  ZuMoc— This  barometer  is  very  oonvenient  for 
carriage.  It  is  a  syphon  barometer,  differing  fh>m  others  of 
that  species  only  in  form,  and  communicating  with  the  ex- 
ternal air  through  a  hole  gt  pierced  too  small  to  allow 


merenty  to  paia  tnnug^  it. 
15.  Ai^— Thia 


Thia  barometer  is  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  method  of  s^justing  the  lower  lerol  i^lfae  mercury 
exactly  to  the  xero  point  (^ue  scale  befinecommendng  the 
observation.  It  is  a  Torricellian  barometer,  in  which  the 
bottom  of  the  cistern  can  be  raised  or  lowered  bv  a  screw. 
An  ivory  needle  points  downwardsj/the  point  of  which  Is  on 
a  levd  with  the  xero  ofthe  scale.  The  bottom  of  the  cistern 
is  raised  or  lowered  by  tbe  screw,  until  the  point  of  tbe 
needle  and  its  image  in  the  moenry  preoiiely  coincide 
The  observation  is  then  made. 

In  order  to  construct  good  barometers,  such  that  two  or 
mora  may  always  stand  (if  possible)  at  the  same  height 
when  in  the  same  place^  or  may  be  correct  indexes  of  the 
differences  of  height  in  different  places,  the  following  points 
must  be  attended  to> 

1.  The  mwcury  must  be  pwfactly  phre  and  good,  free  not 
only  from  other  subatanoea,  bat  also  from  tbe  imaU  ooating 
of  airwhich  adheres  to  all  bodies  in  their  natural  state.  Tbe 
interior  of  the  tube  must  also  be  freed  fitom  this  ooating 
air,  which,  if  allowed  to  enter  with  the  mercury,  would  in 
time  expand  and  render  the  vacuum  above  the  mercury  im 
perfect.  All  these  ends  are  gained,  in  a  great  df^ree,  by 
boiling  the  mercury  in  the  tube  Weviously  to  inverting  it  and 
allowing  the  vacuum  to  form.  De  Luc  found  that  all  his  ba- 
rometers gave  different  heights  until  he  boiled  the  mercury ; 
after  which  the  greater  part  of  tbe  difference  disappears. 
A  part  of  the  mercury  should  first  be  boiled  in  the  tube,  and 
the  rest  added  in  a  hot  state  ;  after  which  the  boiling  should 
be  repeated.  One  of  the  best  tests  of  a  good  vacuum  is 
when,  by  ihaking  the  tube,  tbe  mercury  strikes  the  glass 
at  the  okaed  end  of  the  tube  with  »  bard,  well-defined,  and 
instantaneous  tap.  The  vacuum  can  never  be  quite  perfect  * 
fbr,  generally  speaking,  a  small  quantity  of  air  will  remain ; 
and  beaidea  this,  mereury  itaelf -will  rise  in  vapour  into  the 
presumed  vacuum  [see  Mucurt],  though  not  to  so  great 
a  degree  aa  to  oanae  any  perceptible  pressure,  and  jue 
ATHoapHXRa]  not  men  than  it  would  nse  in  the  air.  The 
mereurial  vapour  is  well  established,  as  well  by  chemical 
tests,  as  by  the  effect  upon  human  bealUi  of  breathing  an 
atmosphere  to  which  much  of  the  metal  has  been  exposed. 
If  there  be  moisture  in  the  supposed  vacuum,  the  mercury 
will  sink  on  applying  the  hand,  or  any  other  warm  substance. 
In  order  to  compare  two  barometers,  which  are  in  different 

f laces,  the  tempentun  ef  the  mereury  must  be  attended  to. 
'or  as  mocury  expands  with  inereaae  of  tempeiattin,  a 
higher  eidnmu  ofthe  fluid  will  be  required  to  coonterpaise 
a  given  weight  of  air.   To  observe  the  temperature  «  the 
mewniry,  a  uiennometer  is  attached  te  >fcybert  iMtHiMnts, 
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thebolb  ttwhSah  i»  in  theditani.  AU  obnmd  heights 
flluHild  be  reduced  to  what  they  waaiA  bo  at  wime  given 
tempentnTe,  say  the  fVeesing  pcdnt  of  water.  And  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  kw  itseUJ,  on  whieh  the  heights 
are  measured,  expands  or  eontracts  vith  the  mwreurr.  If 
the  two  expanded  or  contracted  equally,  there  woidd  be  no 
occasion  for  any  correction;  but  if  the  mercury  expand 
more  than  the  scale,  it  is  the  diflbrence  of  the  expansions  by 
vhich  the  obserred  height  will  be  wrong.  Mercury  expands 
more  tnan  the  matenal  of  any  scale  which  is  eiver  em- 
ployed. 

Let  a  °  be  the  observed  temperature ;  x  the  fractional  part 
of  a  bulk  of  mercuij  which  must  be  added  to  it  for  every 
degree  of  increase  of  temperature ;  y  the  fractional  part  of 
its  length  by  which  the  scale  increases  for  each  degree. 
Then  if  A  be  the  observed  height  (temperature  being  above 
freezing),  the  height  which  would  have  been  observid,  had 
the  mercury  been  at  the  freezing  pointy  it 

In  the  Centigrade  thermometeri 

h~~ha{x — y) 
In  Fahienheit's  tfaermoraeter, 

.  A  — A(a  — 3«  (*— y) 

The  rates  of  exinnuoa  are  (Poufllet,  Phifgique,  vol.  ii. 
p.  714)  for  the  CenUgrade  thermometer, 

For  mercuiy         .  '0001 602 

H  8^        .  .  '0000086 

„  copper  .  '0000172 

In  this  country  toe  scale  is  usually  engraved  on  some 
mixed  metal,  and  no  very  satisfactory  value  of  the  expansion 
can  be  given.  It  wiU  be  sufficiently  accurate  to  suppose 
the  expansion  of  mercury  of  every  degree  of  Fahrenheit  to 
be  '0001  of  its  bulk  at  the  freexiiig  point,  and  to  neglect  that 
of  the  scale  altogether,  which  gives  the  following  rule  :— 

To  reduce  an  obserred  altitude  to  that  of  mercury  at  the 
freecing  point,  subtract  the  ten-thousandth  part  of  the  ob- 
served altitude  for  every  d^ree  by  which  ttte  mercut^  is 
above  the  freezing  point  (of  water,  of  coarse).  At  a  height 
of  Hatty  inches,  and  a  temperature  of  50^  (Fahr.),  this  cor- 
rection would  be  '054  of  an  inch. 

The  ntpansion  of  the  barometer-tube  itself  need  not  be 
attended  to.  The  consequence  of  it  u,  that  more  mercury 
is  drawn  out  of  the  cistern  to  form  the  requisite  column ; 
but  the  height  of  the  column  is  unaltered. 

(RememBer  that  the  ethical  expansion,  not  the  Unear, 
must  be  used  for  the  mercury  in  the  formula.) 

2.  The  height  observed  requires  another  correction  for 
the  capillary  repulsion,  by  which  it  stands  somewhat  lower 
than  it  otherwise  would  do.  Without  entering  flirther  into 
this  point,  we  shall  give  some  tables  from  different  sources 
mentioned;  and  also  a  table  for  reducing  French  milli- 
metres mto  English  inches,  within  those  limits  irtiieh  will 
be  useful  in  barometrical  observationB.  The  convex  fbrm 
of  the  top  of  the  column  of  mercury  is  owing  to  this  action ; 
and,  in  tne  following  tables,  the  correction  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  convexity, 

DeprtfMum  du*  to  eapUlary  Action- 

1.  Baily  iUtfJitl  Tablet  and FarmidtB,  p.  194). 

Dbunetor.      Paprwfcm  CI"  dttotli  of  m  tnolt)  aeeoidiiif  to 


Hnadredtlu  of 

hMfan. 

IfVtJ. 

lApkM. 

8 

'2949 

*2964 

10 

•1404 

'1424 

'1394 

lA 

*0869 

•0880 

'0854 

SO 

•058S 

'0589 

*0580 

35 

•MOO 

•0404 

■04U 

30 

*e293 

-0280 

'0296 

35 

•0212 

•019S 

■0218 

40 

■0154 

■0139 

•0159 

45 

•0112 

•0100 

•0117 

50 

■0082 

•0074 

■0087 

60 

■0043 

•0049 

-0046 

70 

■0023 

'0024 

90 

-0012 

■001 S 

%  Fbuillet,  &emmu  de  P^n'Que,  voL  il  p.  713. 

(HUUnMtm  and  DMlnute  of  UOURMtiM.) 
WuMln.      Drpmrion.  DiuMtar.  DepfMsiga. 

SI  •OSO  17  ■077 

SO  '036  16  •099 

19  '047  15  '127 

.8  *OeO  14  •161 


DioMtar. 

OhnmIw. 

13 

'904 

7 

■8W 

12 

'360 

6 

ri3« 

11 

•330 

0 

1-507 

10 

'419 

4 

8-o&a 

9 

*534 

3 

3-908 

8 

•684 

2 

4-570 

To  reduce  Millimetre*  to  Inchet  and  Decimalt, 
Baily  (work  and  paga  above  oited,  abridged). 

1  miUimetrs  is  ■0894  inebM. 

S  ■0787 


•1181 
■1^5 
-1969 
■2362 
•3766 
*31«0 
'3548 


UimiMirM. 

MmiiMiiM 

iMhM. 

710 

27-9533 

755 

S9'7249 

715 

381501 

760 

•9318 

720 

'3470 

768 

30-1187 

725 

-5438 

770 

'8155 

730 

-7407 

77$ 

-5134 

735 

38*9375 

780 

->098 

740 

39-1344 

785 

3e'»060 

745 

'3313 

790 

31'1099 

750 

■5281 

ExaapU.  —  What  is  756*83  mQUmetns  in  Bni^iih 
inches? 

795  miUimetias  are  29-7249  inches. 
3  ■lisi 
■8  -0315 
•03  •0018 


755-83  millim.  are  29*8757  inches. 
We  must  observe,  that  in  the  syphon  barometer,  No.  2, 
and  also  in  the  modification  of  it  proposed  by  Gay  Lussac^ 
No.  14,  no  correction  for  capillarity  is  necessary;  fat  tha 
depressive  for(»  is  equal  on  both  sides.  In  all  other  bare 
meton  the  capillary  action  of  the  cistern  is  insensible, 
owing  to  the  magnitude  of  its  diameter,  so  that  only  that  of 
the  tube  need  Im  attended  to.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
settling  the  exact  amount  of  capillary  depression  wo\dd  be 
by  a  very  lai^ie  number  of  obaervatiiHis  upon  two  good  baro- 
meters of  di£ruit-iized  tnbM  standing  in  the  same  [^ce  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  this  hu  been  attempted.  Tho 
tube  must  be  vaiy  exactly  4^1uidrieal,  or  the  capillary  eat- 
rection  will  not  he  the  same  m  all  its  parts. 

3.  The  barometer  must  hang  quite  vertically,  for  any  de 
viation  from  the  vertical  converts  the  instrument,  pro  tatUo, 
into  the  diagonal  barometer.  No.  7,  and  makes  the  divisions 
on  the  scale  too  small. 

4.  The  scale  is  usually  divided  into  tenths  of  inches,  with 
a  vernier,  by  which  the  height  may  be  measured  within  Uie 
two-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Hany  observers  profess  to  go 
nearer;  but  considering  the  uncertainty  (if  we  speak  of 
thousandths  of  inches)  of  the  corrections  both  of  tempem- 
tore,  capillarity*  of  the  loro  point  of  the  scale,  Sec,  this  must 
be  oonndeted  as  mere  play.  Whatever  reliance  may  bo 
plaeed  on  the  mean  of  a  Urge  number  of  obaemtionsi  wa 
think  we  may  safely  defy  any  me  to  show  an  even  t^^wwm 
that  a  single  observation  will  be  free  from  instrumental 
em»s,  evra  as  far  as  the  two-hundredth     an  ii^. 

9.  The  exact  determination  of  the  level  of  the  mercury  ii^ 
the  cistern  is  in  many  barometers  impossible.  AU  the  hemt. 
have  some  method  of  adjustment,  either  as  described  in. 
Fortin's  barometer,  No.  15,  or  hr  placing  a  float  on  ^e  sur- 
&ce  of  the  mercury  with  a  needle  riaing  vertteally  from  it. 
some  pointof  which  needle  is  adjusted  by  raiung  or  lowering 
the  bottom  of  the  cistern. 

If  a  barometer  be  made,  which  is  not  a  syphon  barometor 
with  uniform  tube.  No.  2,  or  with  means  of  adjusting  tho 
lower  level  of  the  nMteury,  it  should  certainly  be  the  simpleft^ 
form  XoRieelU'B  instrument,  namely,  a  perfectly  cylia— 
drical  tube  immened  in  a  perfectly  <7lindrieu  cistern.  Th«b 
larger  the  dstem  the  less  the  error  arising  from  variation  <»rf 
the  lower  level ;  but  if  this  be  sensible,  and  if  tha  barometac^ 
be  good  in  all  other  respects,  then  if  the  banmieter  now  aiRft 
Doaed  be  placed  Inr  the  side  of  one  which  is  pafeet(Fortinitt. 
mr  eumptoXand  obiemtinu  be^ma^  with  two,th« 
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JHfctwwu  between  uytwo  heights  obMrredwith  the  correct 
iMtnuMuc,  will  alwKjs  bear  the  seme  ]fft^K>rtiini  lo  the  dif- 
fa«BM  of  the  two  height!  neeeoiad  at  the  Mune  thnei  with 
the  ineomet  uutminenL  Tfab  is  enm^propoiition  which 
eu  be  leadily  proved  bj  geometry.  Tkiu  it  we  have  S8*9, 
aad  Srt  incbee  on  diftnnt  daya  m  the  ioale  d  the  ftlie 
banmeter,  in  thii  one  napeot  only,  and  88*8  and  30*7  on  that 
of  the  true  bavometm  at  tlie  lame  timea,  then  the  piopmtbn 
<f  50-6— 38-9  to  30'7-38-8,  or  that  of  V7  to  l*9,or  of  17  to 
19,  will  always  be  found  to  eult  between  tite  tame  diferenoei, 
if  simiUr  double  sets  of  obeerrations  be  repeated.   At  least, 
ff  tfaia  be  not  found  to  be  the  ease,  it  is  a  proof  that  one  or 
•ther  of  the  inatramMits  has  stme  other  defect.  Should 
the  propMlion  be  Ibund  nearly  to  exist,  a  oonection  may  be 
derived,  which  irill  be  better  than  nothinft,  as  follows let 
A  be  the  reading  of  the  false  barometer  in  any  other  case, 
and  A'  that  of  the  trae  barometer;  then  A— 28-9  bears  to 
V— S8*8tlie  fOfoHkia  of  17  to  19,  from  which  A' can  be 
famd.    We  have  taken  a  ease  wbidi  could  hardly  ever  oc- 
cur, to  mnka  the  data  nun  distiiiet   This  eorreetion  may 
be  made  upon  dw  leale  itself  by  the  nakn-.  and  nquires  a 
Bltle  altmutkm  both  of  theplaeeof  thexeropointand  of  the 
le^ttt  called  an  inch. 

Tlw  gieatvalne  of  Ae  bewwneter  as  an  instnment  of  ex- 
act obaervntion,  lies  in  facility  with  whidi  it  can  be  used, 
and  the  eomparative  ease  with  which  the  mean  of  a  large 
BumbOT  of  observations  can  be  obtained.  As  an  instrument 
for  a  single  observattcHi,  we  have  seen  that  no  extreme  degree 
ef  rriianee  can  be  placed  on  it ;  perhaps  we  should  ratber 
say,  that  this,  wiih  every  other  instrument,  will  not  give  ac- 
eoraey  to  the  utmost  limit  to  which  readings  can  be  attempted 
to  be  earned.  For  if  we  could  d^ermine  the  altitude  of  the 
mswnry  with  prsdskn  to  the  thoosandth  tii  an  inoh,  then 
the  mean  of  nuwy  ohaervatioiia  eould  be  relied  on  to  the  ten- 
thnnaaiiihfa,  and  ofaaervers  would  try  to  read  single  obwrva- 
tions  to  the  ten-thousandUi  also ;  and  exactly  the  same  might 
be  ssid  evui  of  the  best  transit  Inatmment. 

But  manj  are,  or  mi^t  be,  observers  of  the  barometer, 
who  tbiofc  their  instruments  are  not  sufficiently  exact  to 
Rukehworthwhile  to  persevere  in  recording  results.  These 
we  would  remind  of  a  truth  well  known  to  mQ  observers,  and 
demonstrated  by  mathematicians,  that  the  worst  instruments 
do  not  diJfer  near  so  much  from  the  best  tn  the  mean  qf  a 
large  nwnber  qf  obtenaiione  as  in  single  observations,  mo-  > 
Tided  only  the  instrument  be  such  that  any  single  result  is 
ss  likely  to  be  too  small  as  too  gnat ;  and  thus  a  bad  tnstru- 
meat  in  the  hands  of  a  persevering  observer  may  do  more 
good  than  a  splendid  one  in  those  of  an  idlw. 

The  iicdlowing  rales  may  be  useAd  to  those  with  modente 
instmniente — with  almost  anything  bat  Hooke's  ^ytiiing, 
NO.S:— 

1.  If  there  be  no  thermaneter  in  the  meronry,  always  ob- 
serve an  extomal  thermometM,  and  correct  by  it  in  tiie  nun- 
Bcr  hereinbefore  shown ;  or,  still  better,  ptace  a  thermo- 
neto^  Tith  the  bulb  in  a  small  cup  meioury,  and  keep  it 
alvajrs  by  the  side  at  the  barometer. 

S.  Obaerva  as  much  as  possible  at  strtad  boon  of  the  day, 
pBrtienlariy  at  noon,  if  convenient. 

3.  Gel  a  mathematical  instrument^naker  to  determine 
the  diameter  of  the  tube,  and  apply  the  oorreetiMi  for  ea^- 
kri^  and  Air  tempnabue  immadiatriy  after  the  ohaemtion 


4.  Reeerd  the  observations  both  of  barometer  and  ther^ 
■OBMtor  always  in  same  way,  stating  the  general  aspect 
sf  the  baavwna  and  the  wind  at  the  time. 

i.  Ifofce  the  observatirai  twice  at  least,  unsettling  the 
vernier  between  the  two.  Take  the  mean  of  the  results  if 
ftey  ^Ser,  end  with  no  eoaxing  of  the  instrument  to  make 
the  second  like  the  first. 

(For  the  uae  of  the  barometer  in  astronomy  see  RsntAC- 
nnr;  aa  an  index  of  the  weather  see  Mbtiorolooy  ;  for 
^dhBiialvariaticm,seeATHOSPHXRa;  for  the  phenomena 
rfhrnsiDoas  barometers,  see  Liaav,  Bakohxtmcax  ;  fbr  the 
SN  of  the  barometer  in  nwasuring  heights,  see  Hiiobts, 
MiAairBXMKirr  or. 

We  subjoin  the  most  oommon  rules  by  which  to  xae  the 
hanRBeter  sa  a  weaxuer^tass.  Most  observers  must  be  well 
seare  that  no  one  of  tlMee  rules  is  always  true.  There  is 
>oC  abrays  rain  afto:  a  &U  of  the  barometer,  but  only  most 
freflMnfly. 

ne  uat  aet  of  rules  in  the  Mlowing  list  was  given  by 
Dc  Halley,  the  aeeond  by  Dr.  Harris,  author  of  the  Ltxuon 
Ttdumenm  (one  of  the  eariiest  EneyelopikUaa,  1716),  who 


had  them  from  John  Pitiidt,  then  a  weD-taum  nahir  ol 

barometers. 
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1.  In  oalm  wearier,  when  the  air  is  inolioed  to  rain,  the 
mennuy  is  commonly  low. 

8.  It  fa  generally  high  in  good,  seran^  setfled,  fiir  wea- 
ther. 

3.  It  ainkaloweat  of  all  in  very  great  winds,  llioiigfatiiev 
are  not  aeeompanied  wiUi  rain. 

4.  Ce&taru  foribut,  the  greatest  height  of  the 

firand  when  an  easterly  or  north-easterly  wind  blows,  if  it  be 
not  too  stKMig.  (This  must  be  understood  of  England  only.) 

5.  In  calm,  frosty  weather,  the  mereury  is  generally  high. 

6.  After  gnat  stcHins  of  wind,  whra  the  mannry  has  been 
low,  it  genmlly  rises  very  bst. 

7.  In  latitude  45'^,  and  about  10°  on  each  side  (being  the 
seat  of  the  variable  winds),  is  the  greatest  variation  of  tlw 
height  of  the  mereury ;  t^  rise  and  fall  of  it  gradually  de- 
eressing  towards  the  equator  and  p<des,  so  as  within  the 
tropics,  and  near  Uie  puar  circles,  to  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  waathen. 

Patrick's /?uZm.— Harris,  Lex.  Tech.  art.  'Barometer 
1.  The  motion  of  the  mereury  does  not  exceed  three  inchea 
in  its  rising  ox  ialling.  in  a  barMuetw  mi  the  omniiKn  fbrai. 

3.  Its  Inst  alterations  are  to  be  minded  in  order  to  die 
right  finding  the  weather  by  it. 

5.  The  rising  of  the  mercury  presages  in  general  fair 
weather,  and  its  fidUng,  foul,  as  rain,  snow,  high  winds,  and 
storms. 

4.  In  veiT  hot  weather  the  fslling  of  the  mercury  fore- 
shows thumler. 

9.  In  winter,  the  rising  presages  frost;  and  in  frost} 
weather,  if  the  mereury  lalla  thim  or  ftmr  divisions,  there 
will  eertainly  fiiUow  a  thaw ;  but  in  a  eontiiuud/roett  it  the 
mereiuv  rises,  it  will  eertainly  snow. 

6.  When  foul  weather  follows  soon  after  the  ftlling  of  the 
mercury,  expect  but  little  of  it;  and  judge  the  same  when 
the  weather  i»oves  bir  ahortly  after  the  mercury  has  risen. 

7.  In  fbul  weather,  when  the  mercury  rises  much  and 
high,  and  so  continues  for  two  or  three  days  befiwe  the  foul 
weather  is  over,  then  expect  a  continuance  of  fair  weather  to 
follow. 

8.  In  ftir  weather,  when  the  mercury  falls  much  and  low, 
and  thus  oontiniwsfor  two  or  three  days  before  the  rain  comes, 
tben  expect  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  probaWy  high  winds. 

9.  The  uDsettled  motion  of  the  msieury  denotes  unoertain 
and  chaogeable  weather. 

B'AROlfBTZ,  a  smgular  v^table  produetira,  of  which, 
undor  the  name  of  Sigrthian  lamb,  many  fobulons  stories 
are  told.  It  was  said,  anumg  other  things,  to  be  part  ani- 
mal, part  vegetable,  and  to  uve  the  power  of  devouring  all 
other  plants  in  iu  vidnity.  It  is,  in  reality,  nothing  but  ^ 
prostrate  hairy  stem  of  a  fern  called  Atpidivm  RirometXt 
which,  frwn  its  procumbent  position  and  shaggy  appear- 
ance, looka  someming  like  a  erouchii^  animal,  just  as  the 
hairy,  tawny  end  of  the  TVioAomonet  eanarientit  looks  like 
a  hare's  foot,  whence  itfi  English  name  of  Hare'e  Fuot  Fern. 
Darwin  has  some  fanciful  verses  about  the  baromets.  in  his 
Botanic  Qarden^  canto  i.  1,  279. 

BARON.  BARONY.  Sir  Henry  Soelman  (GfoMorium. 
1626,  in  voce  Botq')  regards  the  word  haron  as  a  corruption 
of  the  Latin  «'r ;  but  it  is  a  distinct  Latin  winil,  used  by 
Cicero,  fbr  instanee,  and  the  supposition  <A  corruption  la 
therelixe  unueoessary.  The  Spamdi  word  voron,  and  the 
Portuguese  terSo,  are  slightly  varied  fbrms.  The  rascal 
parta  of  tw*  and  baro  are  probably  the  same,  h  and  v 
iwing  convertible  letters,  aa  we  obse^  in  the  forms  of 
vaiioua  wmrds.  The  wwl  barotue  lalso  written  berone») 
first  occurs,  as  &r  as  we  know,  in  the  book  entitled  lie 
Bello  Alexandrino  (cap.  SS),  where  harones  are  mentioned 
among  the  guards  of  Cassius  Longinus  iu  Spain ;  and  the 
word  may  possibly  be  of  native  Spsnish  or  Gallic  <Higin. 
The  Roman  writers,  Cicero  and  Persius,  use  the  word  baro 
in  a  dispar^v^g  sense ;  but  this  may  not  have  been  the 
primary  signification  of  the  word,  which  might  simply  mean 
man. 

But  the  word  hsd  acquired  a  restricted  sense  befive  iU 
introduction  into  Sogland,  and  ytohthlj  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  any  use  of  it  in  Snglufa  aShirs,  in  which  it  de- 
noted the  whole  male  population,  but  ratber  some  particular 
dass.  and  that  an  eminent  class. 

Of  diese  by  Ihr  the  most  important  is  the  dass  4tf  persmia 
Tho  held  laiioa  of  a  nperiorl^  military  and  otfaw  henw 
Digitized  by  VjOOQlC 
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«Ui  HfTMHvud  wbo  vm  bound  to  attendniM  in  tht 
•QOrtB  of  that  niperior  to  do  honi^e,  and  to  awiit  in 
the  Tarioui  Iiuhmm  tmuactad  than.  Tb«  P»^w  de- 
liguBtioa  «f  thaw  pariona  was  the  Banm.  A  »w  in- 
itonoea  selected  from  many  will  be  auffioient  to  prove  this 
nnnt.  Spelman  qnotaa  tma  the  Book  Smuey  a  writ  of 
King  Henry  I.,  in  which  be  speaks  of  the  barons  of  the 
bonoar  of  RaniMy.  In  the  aorlicrt  of  the  Pipe  Rolls  in  the 
Exchequer,  which  has  been  shown  bj  its  late  editor  to  be- 
long to  the  thirty-first  year  of  King  Hoary  I.,  there  is  men* 
tion  of  the  barons  of  BUthe,  meaning  the  great  tenants  of 
the  lord  of  that  honour,  now  oaUad  the  honour  of  Ttokbill. 
SeUan  (TVf/vi  of  Honour,  4to.  edit.  p.  S7ft)  quotes  a  charter 
of  William*  Bail  of  ObMoeiter,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II., 
wlttch  ia  addressed  *  Da|nftro  am  et  omnibus  baronibus  suis 
at  faoninflnii  Fmm  et  AngUa,'  meaniM  the  paraoM  who 
hM  lands  ofhin.  Tha  eourt  itielf  in  wQidi  thaae  taiuuito 
had  to  patfenn  Ouat  leniaes  ia  called  to  this  day  the  Court- 
Baron,  mora  coneetly  tiw  Court  of  the  Bargoa,  the  Curia 
Banmnm. 

What  these  barons  were  to  the  earb,  and  other  eminent 
peraona  whow  lands  they  held,  that  the  earla  and  thoee  emi- 
nent persons  were  to  tbe  king :  that  is,  as  the  earls  and 
biahops,  and  other  great  land-owners,  to  use  a  modem  ex- 
pression, had  beneath  them  a  number  of  persons  holding 
portions  of  their  lands  for  certain  serricea  to  be  rendered  in 
the  field  or  in  the  court,  so  the  lands  whloh  those  earls  and 
great  people  possessed  were  held  by  them  of  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  in  return  certain  services  to  perform  of  pre- 
cisely the  SMU0  kind  with  those  which  they  exacted  fivm 
their  tenants ;  and  as  those  tenants  were  banma  to  them,  so 
ware  they  bannu  to  the  king.  But,  inasmuch  as  these  per- 
iou  were,  both  in  property  and  in  dignity,  anperior  to  the 
peraona  who  ware  bttt  barana  to  tiiam.  the  tenn  beoame  al- 
most ezcluBivcly,  in  common  language,  applied  to  them ; 
and  when  we  read  of  tbe  banms  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Norman  kings  of  England,  we  are  to  undmtand  the  peisons 
who  held  lands  immediately  of  the  king,  and  certain 
aerrit.«a  to  perform  in  return. 

Pew  things  are  of  more  importance  to  those  who  would 
nndaratand  the  early  history  and  institutions  of  England, 
than  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
banm,  aa  it  appears  in  the  writers  on  the  affiiirs  of  the  first 
two  eanturies  and  a  half  after  the  Conquest.  They  Were 
thg  ttiumtt  in  cMt/qfihg  croum.  But  to  make  thiB  more 
int^ligible.  we  may  obserre  that,  after  the  Conquest,  there 
was  an  actual  or  a  fictitious  assumption  of  absolute  propoty 
in  the  whole  territory  of  Engbmd  by  the  king.  The  few  ex- 
ceptions in  peeuliar  eircumsunoea  need  not  here  be  noticed. 
The  king,  thus  in  ^oBsesaion,  granted  out  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  eoil  within  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  Harold 
and  his  own  esteblisfament  on  the  throne.  The  persons  to 
whom  be  made  these  grants  wcm,  1.  The  gt«at  ecelesiaHtics, 
the  prelates,  and  the  members  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
whom  probably,  in  most  instences.  he  only  allowed  to  retalp, 
under  a  different  species  of  tenure,  what  had  been  settled 
upon  them  by  Saxon  piety  j  3.  A  few  Saxons,  or  native 
Englishmen,  who,  in  a  taw  rare  Instances,  mn  allowed  to 
possess  lands  under  the  new  Norman  master;  3.  Foreigners, 
chiefly  Normans,  persons  who  had  acoompanled  the  king 
in  his  expedition  and  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  throne : 
these  were  by  for  the  most  numerous  clasa  of  the  Con->- 
queror's  benefloiaHea.  Befiffo  the  fturteentii  or  fifteenth 
year  of  bia  rei^  tbe  distribution  of  the  landi  iMf  England 
had  been  carried  nearly  to  the  fhll  aieat  to  frhioh  it  vaa 
deunied  to  it:  lor  the  king  meant  to  retain  in  his 
own  nands  oonsiaerable  tracts  of  land,  mther  to  fbrm  chaces 
or  parka  fat  fleld-spon^  to  yiold  to  him  a  certain  annual  re- 
venue in  money,  to  be  as  farms  for  the  provision  of  his  own 
household,  or  to  be  a  reserve-fhnd,  out  fk  which  hereafter  to 
reward  services  which  might  be  rendered  to  him.  These  lands 
fiirmed  the  demesne  of  the  crown,  and  are  what  are  now 
meant  when  we  speak  of  the  antient  demesne  of  the  crown. 

When  this  was  done,  a  survCT  was  taken  of  the  whole ; 
first  of  the  demesne  lands  of  the  king ;  and  next  of  the  lands 
which  had  been  granted  out  to  the  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
w  to  the  privato  persohs  who  had  received  portions  of  lahd 
by  the  gin  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time,  the  commissioners, 
to  whom  the  making  of  this  survey  waa  entrusted,  wwe  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  prMlegea  of  dtiea  and  boroughs, 
a  subject  with  which  we  have  not  at  present  any  concern. 
The  result  of  tide  surverwaa  Altered  of  record  in  the  book 
which  fau  ahioe  obtained  tbe  name  of  ItoMWii%  Am*,  Hie 


meat  anguat  tavril  aa  tiw  noit  aatient  reeotd  of  tite  nthi, 
and  to  ue  enrly  dato^  the  OKtont,  variety,  and  importuM  of 
the  informatim  which  it  eontains,  unrivalled,  it  u  beliare^ 
by  any  reo«d  of  any  other  nation.  We  see  there  wAo  flie 
people  were  to  whom  the  king  had  granted  out  his  lands, 
and  at  the  same  time  uAat  lands  eaoh  of  those  people  hdd. 
It  presento  ua  with  a  view,  which  ia  nearly  oomplete,  <tf  tbe 
pmima  who  in  the  first  twenty  yean  after  tm  Onquest 
formed  the  bafons  of  England,  and  of  the  lands  wh^ 
they  held ;  the  pn^nitors  of  the  persons  who.  in  subse* 
quent  times,  were  the  active  and  atirring  agento  in  wrest- 
ing from  King  John  the  great  ohartor  of  libertiea,  and  who 
asswted  righto  or  claims  which  had  the  efiiaet  of  confining 
the  kingly  authority  of  England  within  narrower  limits 
than  thMO  which  oireuDiaeritod  tbe  regal  power  in  moat  of 
iba  other  statea  of  Europe. 

Indexes  whiohhave  been  prepared  toDo&mdayBook 
pment  as  with  the  names  of  aooat  400  pnsons  who  hdd 
lands  Immediatoly  ut  Uie  Ung.  Some  of  these  were  exceed- 
ingly unall  tenures,  and  mer^  at  an  eariy  period  in  greater, 
or,  through  forfeitures  or  other  droumstanoee,  were  resumed 
by  the  crown.  On  the  other  hand,  Domtmiaiy  Book  doea  not 
present  ua  with  a  oonplete  account  of  the  whole  tenancies  in 
chief  *  because — 1.  The  four  nKthemoountlea  are.  for  some 
reason  not  at  present  understood,  omitted  in  the  survey ; 
and,  2.  There  was  a  creation  of  new  tonaneies  g(nng  wa.  after 
the  date  of  the  survey,  by  the  granto  of  the  Conqueror  ot 
his  sons  of  ptnlions  tii  the  reserved  demesne.  The  frequent 
rebellions,  and  the  unsettled  state  in  which  the  public  affairs 
of  England  were  in  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest,  oe* 
oaaioned  many  reeumptions  and  great  fluctuations,  so  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  fix  upon  any  partioular  period,  and  to  aajr 
what  was  pncisely  the  nnmber  of  tonaneiaa  in  ^lief  held  Of 
private  persons ;  but  tiie  nnmber*  betoa  they  were  ImAoa 
up  when  they  had  to  be  divided  amtmg  oo-neiresses»  may 
be  token,  peibapi,  on  a  rude  computation,  at  about  850.  In 
this  tbe  ecclesiastical  persons  who  held  lands  in  (diiaf  ara 
not  included. 

When  we  speak  of  the  king  having  givm  or  granttdthmm 

lands  to  the  persons  who  h^d  them,  we  are  not  to  under^ 
stond  it  as  an  absolute  gift  fbr  which  nothing  was  expected 
in  return.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  lands 
given  services  were  to  be  rendered,  or  money  paid,  not  ia 
tbe  form  of  an  annual  rent,  but  as  casual  paymento.  which 
the  king  hod  a  right,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  demand. 
The  serrioea  were  of  two  kioda :  first,  military  service,  that 
is,  every  one  of  ^ose  tenants  itemtntt  from  teneo,  to  hdd> 
waa  bound  to  ^ivo  personal  aerviee  to  the  king  in  his  war*, 
and  to  bring  with  him  to  the  royal  army  a  certain  quota  of 
men,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  extent  and  nine  at 
his  lands;  and,se«mdly,<nvilserrices,whichwereof  varioua 
kinds,  sometimes  to  perform  certain  offices  in  the  king's 
household,  to  executo  certain  duties  on  the  day  of  his  oonma- 
tion,  to  keep  a  certain  number  <^  horses,  hounds,  or  hawks 
for  the  king's  use,  and  the  like.  But,  besides  these  honoor- 
able  services,  they  were  bound  to  personal  attendance  in  Uke 
king's  court  when  the  king  should  please  to  summon  them, 
to  do  homage  to  him  (.komagt  tnm  Aomo*  to  acknowled^« 
themselves  to  be  his  himdnet,  or  baronet),  and  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  transaction  of  othto: 
business  which  was  done  in  the  eourt  of  the  king. 

We  see  in  this  the  rude  beginnings  of  the  modem  parlia- 
ments, assemblies  in  which  the  barons  are  so  important  a. 
oonstitueat.  But  before  wo  enter  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  proper  to  observe  that  ammig  the  great  tensate 
of  the  oown  there  was  mueh  dinrsi^  both  of  rank  and, 
property.  We  shall  pass  ow  the  biabops  and  other  ecde» 
slaaties,  only  obserring,  that  when  it  ia  said  that  the  bjib(^i« 
have  seats  in  parliament  in  virtue  of  the  baronies  annniMl. 
to  their  sees,  the  meaning  of  tbe  expression  is,  tiiat  they  sit 
there  as  other  lay  homagers  e**  barons  of  the  king,  u  beiikgp 
among  the  persons  who  held  lands  of  the  crown  by  thtt 
services  above  mentioned ;  which  is  onreot,  as  ikr  as  parli& 
ment  is  regarded  as  a  court  for  the  administintion  of  juetieo, 
but  doubtnil  so  far  as  it  is  an  assembly  of  wise  men  to  advisa 
the  king  in  matters  touching  the  aflbirs  <tf  the  realio. 
Amongst  the  other  tenants  we  find  some  to  whose  names  tta« 
word  vieecomet  is  annexed.  On  this  little  has  been  said  by 
the  writers  on  English  dignities,  and  it  is  doubtful  whethay 
it  is  used  in  Domitday  as  an  hereditary  title,  or  only  as  ^ 
title  of  office  answering  to  the  present  meriff.  But  we  flia^^ 
some  who  have  iodiaputaUy  a  title,  in  the  proper  sedse  cMT 
the  word,  annexed  to  their  nnm^^^^^^  kno#  to 
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kkv*  dMcewM  to  tlwir  WMtari^.  Hmw  u*  tbaseMMfwof 
ikmuia^Book,  when,  Dythe  Latiii  woi^  ommi,  they  have 
npNMBtod  the  tori  of  the  Saxioa  bmes;  tnd  u  theee  per- 
KHU  wen  raised  above  the  other  tenanti  in  dignity,  lo  wen 
dm.  ftir  the  moct  put,  diatiDsuiitMd  hf  the  gnatev  extent 
of  urn  land*  hy  tlwm.  AmonK  those  to  whoee  namea 
■o  nark  of  dietiiietiaQ  ia  annejua,  than  was  also  cnat 
finni^  im  nspaet  of  tbt  extant  of  tenitwy  gnntM  to 
OeiB.  Sam*  had  lands  flw  aKoaading  the  extmt  of  entin 
•nnties.  whUa  otibam  had  hut  a  nngle  parish  or  township 
«.  in  th«  luguaf^  introdooed  at  the  Conquest,  hot  a  singU 
■anor,  or  two  ad^aeent  manon,  gimnted  to  them. 

All  Una*  nenons,  the  earls  ineiuded,  wan  the  banns,  or 
inned  th*  bannaga,  of  England.  Whether  the  tenancy 
Mra  large  or  email,  they  wen  all  equally  bound  to  noder 
tbsir  aerviee  in  his  court  when  the  king  ealled  upon  them. 
The  cUvenity  of  the  extant  <^  the  tenure  affinds  a  plausible 
diseriminatory  eireuniBtanee  between  two  olassas  of  persons 
*ho  appear  in  early  document* — the  greater  and  the  lesser 
banns ;  but  a  better  ex|danation  of  this  dtstinetion  may 
be  given.  In  the  larger  tenaneiea,  the  persons  who  held 
them  giwnted  out  portitms  to  be  held  of  tham  by  other 
•aniea  upon  the  suna  tMms  on  which  they  held  of  the 
fcii^.  As  Uiey  had  to  flunish  a  qnota  of  man  when  tiie 
king  enllsd  upon  them,  so  they  nquired  diev  tenants  to 
famah  men  equipped  tar  military  senrioe  pn^ortknate  to 
tbe  «Ktont  of  the  lands  whieh  they  held,  when  the  Uug  called 
upon  them.  As  they  had  to  perform  cMl  services  ot  vari- 
ouB  kinds  for  the  king,  so  they  appointed  eerlain  serviees  of 
the  same  kind  to  be  performea  hy  their  tenants  to  them- 
aehres.  As  they  had  to  do  homage  from  time  to  time  to 
the  kin^,  and  to  attend  in  his  court  for  the  administra- 
tien  of  justice  and  for  other  business  touching  the  eom- 
moo  interest,  so  the^  required  the  presence  of  their  tenants 
lo  acknowledge  their  subjeetun  and  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
nainistntion  ni  that  pwtion  oi  public  justioe  which  the 
sovereign  power  allowed  the  great  tenants  to  administer. 
The  ctutiett  tiie  ruins  of  which  exist  in  so  many  puis  of  the 
coDDtry.  were  the  seats  of  these  gnat  tenanta,  where  they 
held  their  courts,  received  the  homage,  and  administered 
TWtiee;  and  ware  to  the  mmunding  hoioagers  what  Wett- 
■dniter  SdUnputofdie  eonrt  ofthe  early  kings  of  Bng- 
bad.  vaa  to  1S»  tenutry  in  ehirf.  The  Eaii  of  Chester  n 
said  to  have  thus  auUnfeuded  only  eight  persona  in  the  vast 
extant  of  territory  which  the  Conqueror  granted  to  him. 
These  had,  aceordingljr,  each  ver^  large  tracts,  uid  they 
brmed,  with  four  snpenm  of  nligious  houses,  the  court,  or, 
■8  it  is  sometimea  called,  the  pwliament  of  the  Earls  of 
Cbestw.  These  persons  an  frequently  called  the  banns  of 
dHt  earldom ;  but  the  number  of  perBons  thus  subinfeuded 
na  usually  greater,  and  the  tenancies  consequently  smaller. 
Ihey  were,  far  the  most  part,  penons  of  Norman  origin,  the 
savtaal  attesidants,  it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  great  tenant 
There  is  no  authentic  rq^ter  of  them,  as  then  is  of  the 
tenanta  in  chief;  but  the  names  of  many  of  them  may  he 
ecAeeted  from  the  charten  of  their  chief  lords,  to  which  they 
vera,  in  mcMt  instances,  the  witnesses.  These,  it  is  pre- 
smnad,oonatitute  the  olsu  of  persons  who  an  meant  by  the 
Lnasr  Barona,  when  that  term  is  used  by  writen  who  aim 
■k  preciBoii* 

llany  of  these  Lener  Banns,  or  Barms  of  tiie  Bazons, 
became  the  progenitan  of  fiuniliea  of  pra-eminent  rank  and 
eoBsequenee  in  the  eonntnr.  Tor  instance,  the  posterity  of 
^dias,  the  Bann  of  Halton,  one  of  tlw  eight  of  the 
aonty  of  Chester,  through  the  unexpected  extinction  of  the 
sale  poaterity  of  Ilbert  de  Lad,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
tattnta  in  t^ief  bene^  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  and  whose 
Bstle  of  Pontefract,  though  in  ruins,  still  shows  the  rank 
asd  importsnoe  of  it*  eaiiy  owners,  became  possessed  of  the 
peat  teneney  of  the  Laoia,  atsumed  that  name  as  the  here- 
ttuy  distinetion,  married  an  heiress  of  the  Earis  of  Lincoln, 
lad  BO  acquired  that  earldom ;  and  when  at  length  they 
Mlad  in  a  female  heiress,  she  was  married  to  Thomas,  son 
rfBdnwod,  Barl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  King  Henry  III.  The 
wks,  indeed,  of  the  tenants  in  chiefs  or  greater  barons, 
^replmusbedfiKun  the  class  of  the  lesser  batont;  as  in 
As  esarsa  of  nature  cases  arose  in  whidi  then  was  only 
faaale  iieiw  to  inherit  But  even  thnr  own  tenandes  wen 
— sttimm  ao  extensive,  that  they  wen  enabled  to  exhibit  a 
■iniatnn  representation  of  the  state  and  court  of  their  chief : 
fiknr  albcted  to  subinfeud ;  to  have  their  tenants  doing  suit 
ttdserrioe;  andinpoiDt<^fiu!t,manyofthe  smaUermanon 

the  present  day  an  hut  tennni  under  the  leHor  bazons* 


who  held  of  the  gtMter  barons,  who  of  the  king.  The 
prooess  of  subinfeudation  was  cheeked  by  a  wise  statute  of 
King  Edward  L,  wbo  introduced  many  salutuy  raforms, 
passed  in  the  eighteenth  jrear  of  his  reign,  commonly  ealled 
the  statute  Quta  Emptoraa,  wbicAi  dinotad  that  all 
persons  thus  taking  lands,  diouLd  hold  them,  not  of  the  per- 
son who  gnntsd  mm,  hut  of  0w  nqwior,  «t  whom  Ae 
granter  lumsslf  heU. 

The  precase  amowit  and  pceein  natnn  of  the  sarkoi 
irikidi  uie  king  had  a  tMA  to  rsquin  from  his  bsnas  in 
his  ooort,  is  a  point  on  intieh  than  seems  not  to  be  very 
aecurate  notiona  in  soma  of  the  writen  who  have  treated  on 
this  iubjeet ;  and  a  similar  want  of  {Hwciuon  is  disesmiUe 
in  the  atteinpt  at  explaining  how  to  the  gnat  court  baron 
of  the  king  wen  attracted  the  fiinotionft  whidi  banged  to 
the  ddiherative  aseemUy  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  the  Cbns- 
mow  ConcUimm  of  the  realm,  the  existence  of  whi<^  is 
reeogDixed  in  ehatten  of  some  of  die  earliest  Narman  sove 
reigns.  The  fact,  howevw,  seems  to  be  admitted  by  all  whe 
have  attended  to  this  subject,  that  the  same  penons  who 
were  bound  to  suit  and  service  in  the  king's  court  consti- 
tuted those  assemblies  which  an  called  by  the  name  of  puUa- 
ments.  so  frequently  mentioned  by  all  our  early  chranitdera, 
in  which  tiian  were  dslibenlinis  on  afiun  touching  the 
eomnKm  interest,  and  when  the  power  was  vested  of  im- 
posing levies  of  money  to  be  ^>pl**A  to  the  publie  aarTlee. 
It  is  a  subject  of  gnat  regret  to  all  who  wish  to  see  through 
what  pcocesees  and  changes  the  great  institutionB  of  the 
eountiy  have  become  what  we  now  see  them,  that  the 
number  of  public  reeords  which  have  descended  to  us  Aioni 
the  first  hundred  uid  fifty  yean  after  the  conquest  is  so 
exceedingly  small,  and  that  those  whidi  remain  afford  so 
little  informatiim  respecting  this  most  intensting  point  «f 
inquiry. 

Then  is,  however,  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  parlia^ 
moot  of  the  early  Norman  kings  did  consist  originally  of  the 
persons  wbo  wen  bound  to  service  in  the  king's  court  by  the 
tenun  of  th<)ir  lands.  But  when  we  eome  to  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  I.,  and  obtain  some  precise  infimnation  n- 
speotlng  the  individuals  irtio  sat  in  pariiament  we  do  not 
find  that  they  wen  the  whole  hoAj  of  the  then  exiatinB 
tenantry  in  chief,  but  rather  a  selection  ftun  that  body,  and 
that  then  wen  among  ttioae  who  came  Inr  tiie  king's  sum- 
mons, and  not  by  the  eleetion  and  deputatton  of  the  people, 
some  who  did  not  hold  tenancies  in  chief  at  sU.  To  account 
for  this,  it  has  been  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  the  tenants  in  i^ief  (for  when  a 
fbe  fell  among  oo-heiresaes  it  incnaaed  the  number  of  such 
tenants)  reni&red  it  inconvenient  to  admft  the  whole,  and 
especif^ly  those  whose  tenandes  wen  sometimes  only  the 
fraction  of  the  fraction  of  the  fbe  originally  granted ;  and 
that  die  barons  and  the  king,  through  a  sense  of  mutual 
convenience,  agreed  to  dispense  with  the  attendance 
of  some  of  the  smaller  tenants.  Otben  have  referred  the 
change  to  the  latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III. ; 
when  the  king,  having  broken  the  stren^h  of  the  banna  at 
the  battle  of  Bvesham,  established  a  principle  of  selection, 
summoning  only  those  among  the  banns  whom  he  fbund 
meet  devoted  to  his  interest  It  ts  matter  of  just  surjmse, 
that  pmnts  ^  sooh  importance  ss  these  in  the  constitulional 
histoiT  of  the  eonnti7  should  be  left  lo  ootyertun ;  and 
especially,  as  from  time  to  time  claims  an  nnsented  to 
parliament  by  persons  who  assert  a  right  to  sit  then  as  being 
barons  by  tenun :  that  is,  persons  who  hold  lands  imme- 
diately of  the  king,  and  whose  ancestors,  it  is  alleged,  sat 
by  virtue  of  such  tenure.  The  committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  which  sat  during  several  sessions  of  parliament  to 
collect  from  chronicle,  record,  and  journal  every  thing 
which  could  be  found  toudiing  the  digntt^  of  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  made  a  very  voluminous  and  very  instructive  Report 
in  1819.  This  has  beat  fdlowed  bv  nporU  on  the  same 
subject  by  other  committees.  They  all  confess  that  gnat  ob- 
scurity nsts  upon  the  original  constitution  of  parliament 
and  suppose  toe  probability  that  then  may  still  be  found 
among  Uw  unexuninod  zeoorda  of  the  realm  aomethhig 
which  may  dear  away  at  least  a  portion  of  die  obseuri^ 
which  rests  upon  £t  Loa^  Houti  or,  and  VASe- 

We  an  now  arrived  at  a  time  when  the  word  ftoron 
acquired  a  sense  still  more  restricted  than  that  which  has 
hitherto  belonged  to  it  Later  than  the  nign  of  Edward  II. 
we  seldom  find  the  word  baron  used  i^-^uie  chronifiles  to 
designate  the  whole  of  that  i^Kpi4§^  I 
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in  digaity  to  the  ktag  himielf,  who  finmed  hit  army  and 
hu  IsguUttro  assembly,  and  who  toead  the  moDaieh  tQ 
yield  pdnts  af  liberty  either  to  themselves  aa  a  daai,  or  to 
the  wbob  oommanity  of  Englishmen.  The  coniita  or  earla, 
Iram  this  time,  stand  out  more  prominently  as  a  distinct 
Older.  There  were  next  introduceid  into  that  assembly  per- 
sons under  the  denomiaation  of  dukes,  marquesses,  and 
TiMounts ;  to  all  of  whom  was  given  a  [nocedence  before 
those  barons  who  had  not  any  dignity,  stricfly  bo  cslled, 
annexed  to  the  service  which  they  nad  to  render  in  parlia- 
ment. The  baron  became  the  lowest  denomination  in  the 
assembly  of  i^teers,  possessing  the  same  rights  of  discussing 
and  voting  with  any  other  member  of  the  house,  but  remain- 
ing destitute  of  those  honorary  titles  and  distinctions  the 
possession  of  which  entitled  others  to  step  befwe  him.  The 
term  also  ceased  to  be  apfdied  to  those  persons  who,  posses- 
sing a  tenancy  m  chief,  were  yet  not  summoned  by  the  king 
to  attend  the  parliament ;  and  the  right  or  duty  of  attend- 
ance, from  the  time  of  King  Edward  L,  has  bemi  founded, 
not,  as  antiently,  upon  the  tenure,  but  on  the  writ  which  the 
lung  issued  commanding  their  attendance. 

Out  of  this  has  arisen  the  expiessim  borons  by  terii. 
The  king  issued  his  writ  to  certain  persons  to  attend  in 
parliament,  and  the  production  of  that  writ  constituted  their 
r^ht  to  sit  and  voto  there.  Copies  of  these  writs  were  token, 
and  ore  entered  on  what  is  called  the  close  roll  at  the  Tower. 
The  earliest  are  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  III.,  in  the  forty-ninth  of  his  reign,  when  the  king 
was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  who 
did  what  he  pleased  in  the  king's  name.  There  are  many 
snoh  writs  existing  in  the  copies  taken  of  them,  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  and  all  subsequent  kings,  down  to  the  present 
time.  They  are  addressed  to  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
the  prior  m  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  many  abbots  and 
priors,  the  earls  and  peers  of  the  higher  dignities  as  they 
mn  introduced  into  the  peerage,  and  to  a  number  of  persons 
by  their  names  only ;  as  William  de  Vescy,  Henry  de 
Cobham,  Ralph  Fitzwilliam,  William  la  Zouch,  and  the 
like ;  portims  of  the  baronage  whom  the  king  chose  to  call 
to  his  councils.  Upon  this  the  question  arises,  whether 
when  a  person  who  was  a  baron  by  tenure  received  the 
king's  writ  to  repair  to  tho  parliament,  the  receipt  of  the 
writ,  and  obedience  to  it,  created  in  him  a  dignity  as  a 
lord  of  parliament  wbidi  adhered  to  him  during  his  life, 
and  was  transmitted  to  his  heir.  Upon  this  question  the 
received  opinion  undoubtedly  has  been,  that  a  heritable 
digni^  was  created ;  that  once  a  baron,  by  sitting  under 
authnity  d  the  king'a  writ,  always  a  baion ;  and  mat  the 
barony  would  endure  as  long  as  than  were  heirs  of  the 
body  of  the  parson  to  whom  the  king'a  writ  had  issued. 
Upon  this,  the  reoeived  i^ion.  there  have  been  many 
•judications  of  claims  to  dignities,  and  yet  the  Lords' 
Cnnmittee  on  this  subject  express  very  strong  doubts  re- 
specting the  doctrine,  and  contend  that  there  are  per- 
sons to  whom  the  king's  writ  issued,  and  who  took  their  seat 
acevdinely,  to  whose  heirs  similar  writs  never  went  forth, 
though  were  was  no  bar  from  nonage,  fatuitv,  or  attainder. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strong  fact,  that  we  do  find 
by  the  writs  of  summons,  that  they  were  addressed  to  the 
several  members  of  many  of  the  great  families  of  England, 
as  they  rose  in  successive  generations  to  be  the  heaids  of 
their  houses :  that,  when  it  nappened  that  a  female  heiress 
occurred,  her  issue  was  not  un&equently  set  in  the  place 
in  pariiament  which  her  ancestors  had  occupied;  and 
that  when  the  new  mode  arose  in  the  time  of  luchard  II., 
of  creating  Inrons  by  patent,  in  which  a  right  was  acknow- 
ledged in  the  posterity  of  the  person  so  created,  the 
•ntient  barons  who  had  sat  by  virtue  of  the  king's  writ  to 
them  and  their  ancestors  did  not  apply  for  any  ratification 
of  their  dignity  by  patent,  which  they  would  have  done  had 
they  not  conceived  Uiat  it  was  a  heritable  dignity,  as  secure 
as  that  granted  by  the  king's  patent 

The  doubt  of  the  Lords'  Committees,  however,  shows  that 
this  is  one  of  the  many  points  touching  the  baron  on  which 
there  is  room  for  question.  The  practice,  however,  has 
been  hitherto  to  admit  that  proof  of  the  issuing  of  the  writ, 
and  of  obedience  to  it,  by  taking  a  seat  in  parliament,  or 
•hat  is  technically  called  proof  of  sitting,  entities  the  per- 
son who  is  heir  of  the  body  of  a  person  so  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  in  parliament  m  the  piue  which  his  ancestor 
•oonmed.  Nevntheless.  it  would  seem,  fiom  tbe  report  of 
the  Imds'  Conunitteei,  thai  in  cases  in  whkih  one  person 
only  of  a  flunily  hu  been  lummonod  at  some  remoto 


period,  and  none  of  Us  luunni  posteri^  noar  his  time 
this  was  no  weation  of  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  or  of  a 
peer  of  parliamrat,  wbk^  oonld  oe  elaimed  at  this  diatanoe 
of  time  by  any  person,  however  clearly  be  might  show  him- 
self to  be  the  heir  of  the  body  of  the  pmrai  so  summnied. 
But  that,  in  cases  in  which  the  writ  and  the  sitting  can  be 

{iroved  respecting  several  persons  in  succession  in  Uie  same 
ine,  as  m  Mauley,  Roos,  Fumivol,  Clifford,  and  many  other 
fhmilies,  there  is  an  heritoble  dignity  created,  liable  to  no 
defeazance,  and  that  this  dignity  may  be  claimed  by  any 
person  who  at  this  day  can  show  himself  to  be  the  heir  of 
the  body  of  the  person  to  whom  the  original  writ  issued. 

In  interpreting  the  phrase  heir  qf  the  body,  the  analogy 
of  the  descent  of  the  corporeal  hereditaments  in  the  feudal 
times  is  followed.  That  is,  if  a  person  die  seised  of  the 
dignity  of  baron,  and  leave  a  brother  and  an  only  child,  a 
daughtor,  the  daughter  shall  inherit  in  preference  to  ib» 
brouer,  dumgh  the  digni^  has  been  trasamitted  from  some 
person  who  ii  auoestor  to  Ham  botid.  This  fact  deariy 
shows  how  dose  a  connexion  there  is  between  the  dignity 
and  tho  lands,  the  descent  of  both  bein^  reflated  by  the 
same  principle.  The  consequence  of  this  prmeiple  is,  that 
through  a  portion  of  the  baronage  there  has  been  an  intio* 
duction  of  new  families  into  the  peerage  without  the  sanction 
of  the  crown ;  for  the  heiross  of  one  of  these  baronies  may 
now  bestow  herself  in  marriage  at  her  pleasure :  and  though 
it  is  not  held  that  the  husband  can  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
tenancy  by  courtesy  prindple  (though  doubts  are  enter- 
tained on  this  point),  yet,  the  issue  of  the  husband  may  un- 
doubtedly, whoever  he  may  be,  toke  his  place  in  parliament 
in  the  seat  which  his  mother  would  have  occupied  had  ahe 
been  a  male.  Practically,  the  effect  of  this  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  Houae  oS  Veen  has  been  vwy  small  indeed. 

The  case  iii  co-heiresses  demands  a  distinct  notice,  be- 
eause  it  will  lead  to  the  explanation  of  a  phrase  whidi  is 
oftm  used  by  peraons  who  seem  not  to  have  very  distinct 
notions  concerning  what  is  implied  by  it   Lands  nu^  be 
divided,  but  a  dignity  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  Thus, 
if  the  representotive  of  one  of  the  guitient  barons  of  parlia- 
ment die,  leaving  four  daughters  and  no  son,  his  lands  may 
be  divided  in  equal  portions  among  them,  and  would  be 
so  divided  according  to  tbe  principle  of  the  feudal  system. 
But  tbe  dignity  could  not  be  divided ;  and  as  tbe  pnncq)le 
of  that  system  was  against  any  distinction  among  co- 
heiresses, (reserving  the  occurrence  in  tbe  course  of  nature 
of  persons  dying  leaving  no  son  but  several  daughters,  to  be 
^e  means  of  preventing  the  too  great  accumulation  of 
lands  in  the  same  person,  and  of  Iffniking  up  fhmi  time  to 
time  the  great  tenancies,)  it  made  no  pnnrtsion  that  mther 
tiie  caput  baronial,  or  a  dignity  that  was  indivisible,  should 
descend  to  the  ddest,  or  any  daughter  in  preference  to  her 
sisters.   It  therefore  fell  into  abeyance.  [See  Abbtance.} 
It  was  not  extinguished  or  destroyed,  but  it  lay  in  a  sort  of 
silent  partition  among  the  sisters ;  and  in  this  dormant,  but 
not  dead  state,  it  lay  among  the  posterity  of  the  sisters.  But 
if  three  of  the  four  died  without  leaving  issue,  or  if  after  a  few 
generations  the  issue  of  three  of  them  became  utterly  extinct, 
the  barony  would  then  revive,  and  the  surviving  sister,  if 
alive,  or  Ute  next  heir  of  her  body,  would  become  entitled 
to  the  dignity,  and  might,  on  proof  of  the  necessary  facts, 
claim  a  writ(^  summons  as  if  there  had  been  no  suspension. 
Again,  it  is  a  part  of  the  royal  prerogative  to  determine  an 
abeymee  ;  that  is,  the  king  may  select  one  of  the  daughtem, 
and  give  to  her  the  place,  atoto,  and  precedency  which  be- 
longM  to  her  fether ;  and  then  the  barony  will  descend  to 
the  several  heirs  in  succession  of  her  body,  as  entire  as  if 
tiiere  had  never  been  any  stoto  of  abeyance.   But  this  does 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  other  co-heirs,  who,  and 
whose  posterity,  remain  in  precisely  the  same  position  in 
which  they  stood  hefbre  the  king  determined  the  abeyance 
in  favour  of  a  particular  branch.    In  this  way  the  barony 
of  Clifford,  which  has  several  times  fallen  into  abeyance,  has 
been  lately  given  by  tbe  king  to  a  co-heir.   The  same  was 
the  case  with  tbe  baronies  of  Roos  and  Bemers,  and  in- 
deed it  is  in  a  great  measure  to  the  exercise  of  this  pre 
rogative  of  the  crown  that  we  owe  the  presence  in  tbe  House 
of  Peers  of  barons  who  take  their  seats  at  the  head  of  the 
bench,  and  date  their  sittings  firtan  the  fourteenth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries. 

The  jniuaple  of  the  feudal  law,  winch  was  fevourable  to 
the  daima  of  femalea,  was  firaught  with  ruin  to  noble  houses. 
The  great  fkmily  iidiich  springs  ftom  Hugh  Capet,  and  a 
few  other  great  femilies  of  ^^i^i^^^'e  had  the 
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addmt  to  escape  ttom  the  t^ratioii  of  the  nrinciple  by 
aTailiog  themselves  of  what  is  cilled  ^  Salic  Law ;  and  to 
this  is  owing  that  they  sUH  hold  the  sank  in  which  we  now 
see  them,  a  thousand  years  after  they  first  became  illus- 
trioi^  This  must  have  been  earl^  perceived  in  England, 
and  it  was  probably  this  consideration  which  led  to  the  in- 
boduetton  of  a  class  of  barons,  the  descent  of  whose  dimity 
abonld  not  be  reflated  by  the  principle  of  the  feudal  descent 
of  hereditaments,  but  dioold  be  united  inseparably  with  &b 
mile  line  of  persons  issuing  ftom  the  stock  of  the  original 
gnutee.  This  innovation  is  believed  to  have  first  taken 
plice  in  the  reign  of  Kipe  Richard  II.,  who  in  his  eleventh 
year  created  J(Am  Beauchaaip  of  Holt  a  baron,  not  merely 
Ify  writ  of  Bommons  to  pariiament,  hut  by  a  patent,  in  which 
it  was  declared  that  he  was  adwieed  to  the  state,  style,  and 

S'ignity  of  a  Won,  tud  that  the  same  state,  style,  and  dig- 
ahoold  descend  to  the  mtUt  hein  of  his  body.  Thus 
at  this  time  the  class  of  barom  hy  patent  arose.  The 
peeedeot  thus  set  was,  with  very  few  exceptions,  followed 
m  the  subsequent  reigns ;  and  fiir  the  great  majority 
of  persMis  who  now  occupy  the  .barons*  bench  in  parliament 
ue  the  male  representatives  of  persons  on  whom  the  dignity 
lias  been  conferred,  accompanied  by  a  patent,  which  directs 
the  coarse  of  its  descent  to  be  in  the  male  heirs  for  the 
time  being  of  the  original  grantee ;  and  that  should  it  ever 
impm  that  they  are  exhausted,  the  dignity  becomes  extinct 
It  is  unoficeMaTy  to  enter  into  any  examination  of  the 
piinl^es  of  the  bttrons,  which  in  no  reject  dtfiiBr  from 
dnse  «  the  other  component  parts  (tf  the  House  <tf  Pens. 
[See  PnRs  of  trx  Rxalh.] 

Ife  principal  writers  upon  the  suMect  of  this  article  are, 
3ika  Selden,in  hisvoA  entitled  T^titt  tif  Hmour,  first 
published  in  1614;  Sir  Henry  Spdman,  in  his  work 
entitled  ArefueologuM,  m  modurx  Otouarii,  folio,  1626; 
Sir  William  Du^ale,  in  his  Bartmage  of  England, 
3  volumes  folio,  1675  and  1676;  and  in  his  Perfect 
Cop^  of  ail  Summorttee  qf  the  Nobility  to  the  Great 
Couneilf  and  Parliament  of  thit  Realm,  from  the 
49ih  Henry  III.,  ttnttl  these  preient  timet,  folio,  1685  ; 
Proceedingx,  Preeedentt,  and  Arguments  on  Claime  and 
Controoerstet  concemine  Baromee  by  Writ,  and  other 
Homttre,  by  Arthur  CoUins.  Esq..  folio,  1734;  A  Treattee 
the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Dignities  or  Titles  (/  Ho- 
■ow.  by  William  Cruise,  8vo.,  2nd  edit,  1823 ;  Bmort  on 
He  Pniceedingt  on  the  Claim  to  the  Barony  qf  Lisle,  in 
Oeifowe  qf  Lords,  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  8m,  1829.  But 
ne  Boat  eomplete  infwmaUon  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  printed  Report  from  the  Lord^  CommitteM,  ap-' 
feinted  to  aear^  the  Journals  of  the  Houses  and  Bolls  of 
Pariiament.  and  other  Records  and  Documents,  for  all 
matters  toucfiing  the  Dignity  qf  a  Peer  <^  the  Realm. 

The  word  barony  is  used  in  Uie  preceding  article  only  in 
id  Knse  of  a  dignity  inherent  in  a  person :  but  the  antient 
law-writos  speak  of  persons  holding  lands  by  barony,  which 
■cans  by  the  service  of  attending  the  king  in  his  courts  as 
^•nms.  The  research  of  the  Ixirds'  Committees  has  not 
Hiabled  them  to  trace  out  any  specific  distinction  between 
vttat  is  called  a  tenure  by  barony  and  a  tenure  by  military 
■d  oUier  services  incident  to  a  tenancy  in  cmef.  The 
Hiltans  in  the  north,  who  held  by  barony,  have  been 
ieqnently  called  the  Barons  of  Hilttm.  though  they  had 
■ver,  as  far  as  is  known,  summons  to  parliament,  or  en- 
JftA  aoT  of  the  {ffivileges  which  belong  to  a  peer  of  tlw 
"■fan.  Bnrfiwd  in  Shropshire  is  also  called  a  barony,  and  its 
^vaer  lords,  the  Comwalls,  who  were  an  illegitiraate  Ivandi 
<fthe  royal  house  of  England,  were  called,  in  instruments 
■furthori^,  barons  Bimord,  but  had  never  summons  to 
l^riiiBMtt  nor  privfleges  of  peerage.  Barony  is  also  some- 
tnea,  but  rarely,  used  in  England  for  the  lands  which  form 
^  tenancy  of  a  baron,  and  especially  when  the  baron  has 
■ykind  of  territorial  addition  to  his  name  taken  from  the 
pee.  and  is  not  summoned  merely  by  his  christian  and 
*ume.  This  seems,  however,  to  be  done  rather  in  com- 
SoD  parlance  than  as  if  it  were  one  of  the  established  local 
"•pations  of  the  country.  The  head  qf  a  barony  {caput 
is,  however,  an  acknowledged  and  well-defined 
It  dcwignates  die  castle  or  chief  hbuse  of  the  baron, 
■'fUee  in  which  his  courts  were  held,  where  the  servioes 
*w  tenants  were  rendered,  and  where*  in  fact,  he  resided. 

castles  of  Engkuid  were  heads  of  baronies,  and  th«re 
^^iflns  peculiarity  respeeting  them, — fbat  they  could  not 
■■Jit  in  dower,  and  that  if  it  hat^wnad  that  the  lands  were 
'■■•pictilioiiedaanaifteo^hMreflses,  the  head    the buony 
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was  net  to  he  dismembered,  but  to  pass  entire  to  sane  one 
of  the  sisters. 

Barony  is  used  in  Ireland  for  a  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ties :  tbey  reckon  252  of  the  districts  called  baronies.  Ba- 
rony here  is  equivalent  to  whet  is  meant  by  hundred  or 
wapentake  in  England. 

It  remains  to  notice  three  peculiar  uses  of  the  word 
baron : — 

1.  The  chief  citizens  of  Xx>ndon,  York,  and  of  some  other 
places  in  which  the  citizens  possess  peculiar  franchises, 
are  called  in  early  charters  not  unfrequently  b^  the  name  of 
*  the  barons '  of  the  place.  This  may  arise  either  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  persons  only  being '  intended  who  were 
the  chief  men  of  the  place ;  or  that  they  were,  in  fact, 
barons,  homagers  of  the  king,  bound  to  certain  suit  and 
aerriee  to  the  king,  as  it  is  biown  the  eituens  of  London 
were  and  still  are. 

2.  The  Baron*  cf  the  Cinque  Ports  are  so  called,  pro- 
bably for  the  same  reason  that  the  citizens  of  London  and 
of  oUier  privil^d  places  are  so  called.  The  Cinque  Ports, 
which  were  Hastings,  Dover,  Hythe,  Romney,  and  Sand- 
wich (to  which  afterwards  Rye  and  Winchilsea  were  added), 
being  ports  opposite  to  France,  were  r^arded  by  the  early 
kings  as  places  of  great  importance,  and  were  consequently 
put  under  a  peculiar  governance,  and  endowed  with  peculiar 
privil^es.  The  freemen  of  these  ports  were  barons  of  the 
king,  and  they  had  the  service  imposed  upon  them  of  bear- 
ing the  canopy  over  the  head  of  the  king  on  the  day  of  his 
coronation.  Here  was  the  feudal  service  which  marked 
them  as  psnons  falling  within  the  limits  of  the  king's 
barons.  Those  sent  of  themselves  to  parliament,  though 
sitting  in  the  lower  house,  might  he  expected  to  retain 
their  appdlatiott  of  barons. 

3.  The  Banm  of  the  Esehequer.  The  four  fudges  in 
that  court  are  so  called,  and  one  of  them  the  CAie/*  Baron. 
The  court  was  instituted  immediately  after  the  Conquest, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  judges  were  so  denominated  from 
the  beginning.  They  are  called  barons  in  the  earliest  Ex- 
chequer recOTd,  namely,  the  Pipe  Roll  of  31  Henry  1.  It 
may  here  mean  no  more  than  the  men,  that  is,  the  chief 
men  of  the  Exchequer.   For  their  functions  and  duties  see 

EXCHBQUBR. 

BA'BONAGE.  This  term  is  used,  not  so  much  to  de- 
scribe the  collective  body  of  the  barons  in  the  restricted 
sense  which  now  belongs  to  the  word  as  signifying  a  com- 
ponent part  ot  the  henditary  nobility  of  England,  hut  the 
whole  <»F  that  nohlUty  taken  collectively,  without  regard  to 
the  distinctitm  of  dukes,  marquesses,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
banms,  all  of  whom  form  what  is  now  sometimes  callkt  the 
baronage. 

In  this  sense  the  term  ie  used  in  the  title  of  one  of  the 
most  important  works  in  the  whole  range  of  English  his- 
torical literature,  for  the  sake  of  giving  a  short  notice  of 
which,  we  have  introduced  an  article  under  this  word. 
We  allude  to  The  Baronage  qf  England,  by  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  who  was  the  Norroy  King  at  Arms,  and  one  of 
the  last  survivors  of  those  eminent  antiquarian  scholars 
who,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  raised  so  high  the  reputa- 
tion of  England  for  that  particular  species  of  Teaming. 

Sir  Will  liam  Dugdale  was  the  author  of  many  other 
works,  but  his  history  of  the  baronage  of  England  is  the 
one  to  which  referance  is  more  frequently  made ;  and  there 
is  this  peculiarity  belonging  to  his.  labours,  that  the  Baron- 
a^  is  quoted  by  all  subsequent  writers  as  a  book  of  the 
bluest  authorit]^ ;  and  it  has,  in  fact,  jvoved  a  great  reser- 
voir of  information  concerning  the  families  who,  f  rom  the 
beginning,  have  formed  the  baronage  of  England,  from 
which  all  later  writers  have  drawn  freely. 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  1675  ;  the  second  and 
third,  which  form  together  a  volume  not  so  large  as  the 
first,  in  1676.  The  work  professes  to  contain  an  account  of 
all  the  families  who  had  been  at  any  period  barons  by  te- 
nure, barons  by  writ  of  summons,  or  barons  by  patent, 
together  with  all  other  families  who  had  eigoyed  titles  of 
higher  dignity,  beginning  with  the  earl  of  the  Saxon  times. 

It  was  an  undertaking  of  infinite  labour,  hut  Dugdale 
was  an  indefatigable  man.  Nothing  like  it  had  mfora 
appeared.  Accounts  of  the  higher  wders  of  the  English 
nobility  had  been  given  before  his  time  in  tiie  works  ot 
Milles,  Brooke,  and  Vincf  nt,  but  these  aceounts  are  exces- 
sively meagre,  scarcely,  in  any  instance,  gdng  beyond  die 
statement  of  gensalogieaL  particulars,  oc  the  most  prominen 
foots  in  the  lives  ut  the  persons  who  had^ld^^se  ^ 
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aitim.  But  Sir  WiUiBin  Dugdale  hu  edtocted  ftom  tlw 
ehnmieles,  from  the  ehaitultiries  of  religious  houses,  vith 
whidi  he  became  acquainted  while  preparing  his  great 
work  on  the  history  of  the  monasteries,  from  the  rolls  of 
parliament,  in  his  time  only  to  be  perused  in  manuscript, 
and  from  the  public  records,  which  he  could  consult  only  in 
tiie  public  repositories,  or  in  the  extracts  made  from  them 
by  his  fellow-labourers  in  historical  research,  and  finally 
from  the  wills  in  the  various  ecclesiastical  offices  through- 
out the  kingdom,  the  particulars  of  the  lives  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  our  nation.  Without  pretending  to  the  graces 
of  language,  and  with  the  introduction  of  less  of  political  or 
moral  reflection  Uian  perhaps  might  be  deairad,  he  baa  pro- 
duced a  work  vhidi  is  not  mly  rich  beyond  ]pim»dent  in 
the  most  authentic  infennation,  but  which  is  read  with 
interest  and  pleasure  by  idl  pmons  who  have  any  tinetore 
of  the  spirit  of  historical  inquiry.  But  while  he  has  tiius 
clothed  and  almost  animated  tfas  dry  figures  of  the  earli« 
writers  on  the  higher  nobility  of  the  realm,  the  accounts 
wlu^  he  has  given  of  the  persons  who  fijrm  the  lower 
dass,  the  barons,  in  the  stricter  seuse,  whether  by  tenure, 
writ,  or  patent,  are  entirely  his  own.  Nothing  before  his 
time  had  been  done  to  collect  their  names,  to  show  their 
origin,  or  to  display  their  illustrious  achievements.  This 
part  of  his  work,  that  is,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  it,  is 
pre-eminentiy  his  own ;  and  the  best  tribute  to  its  excel- 
lence is  the  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  tiiat 
his  accounts  of  these  illustrious  persons  are  considered,  by 
all  subsequent  writers,  as  genuine  and  authentic  as  if  he 
Btood  in  the  position  of  a  contempomry  chnnieler,  and  that 
BO  fow  persons  have  since  arisen  who  have  shown  ttum- 
arives  able  to  make  any  additkm  <tf  much  value  10  the 
■ooounts  which  he  has  left 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  wnk  is  the  careful  reference 
to  authorities,  which  renders  it  a  most  valuable  book,  not 
only  to  the  student  in  the  family  antiquities  of  the  En^ish 
nation, — ^hot  only  to  those  who  are  delighted  to  read  of  the 
actions  of  the  eminent  persons  of  the  English  nation  in 
Uic  days  of  chivalry,  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  in 
the  wars  with  France  and  Scotland, — but  to  the  practical 
man,  who  undertakes  to  prosecute  claims  to  baronira  or  other 
dignities,  of  which  there  is  always  ohe  or  more  before  par- 
liament, and  who  finds  here  the  reference  to  the  documents 
which  it  is  neoessaiy  to  produce  in  the  proeeoutioa  of  snc^ 
claims. 

This  wOTk  contains  some  defeots  in  respect  of  the  general 
plan,  in  whkih  we  find  no  sound  criterion  by  which  to  dater- 
mine  the  claims  to  admianon  among  Uwse  who  are  oalled 
huona  by  tenure.  The  arrangement  alio  admits  of  much 

improvement,  and  there  are  occasionally  mistakes  and  mis- 
npreaentationa  in  the  minuter  details.  Still  nothing  has 
yet  superseded  it ;  but  he  who  shall  undertake  the  work  of 
re-mod^ing,  correcting,  improving,  and  continuing  it  to 
the  present  day,  will  enter  on  his  duty  with  advantages 
which  his  predecessor  did  not  enjoy.  Some  of  the  chief 
authorities  on  which  Dugdale  relied  have  been  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Records,  and  are 
now  easily  accessible  to  the  historical  inquirer,  who  for- 
merly was  obliged  to  be  content  with  slight  inspections  in 
die  offices  in  which  the  originals  are  deposited,  or  to  depend 
Ml  transcripts  which  might  not  always  be  exact. 

One  passage  in  the  pnefiu-'e  to  the  Baronage  contains  a 
striking  truth:  *  As  this  historical  discourse  wul  vSari  at  a 
distance  some,  though  but  dim,  prospect  of  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  wherem  the  most  antient  uid  nobte  families 
of  England  did  heretpfore  live,  so  wilt*  it  briefly  manifest 
bow  short,  uncertain,  and  transient  earthly  greatness  is ; 
for  of  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy  in  number, 
touching  which  this  first  volume  doth  take  notice,  there  will 
hardly  he  found  above  eight  which  do  to  this  day  continue  ; 
and  of  those  not  any  whose  estates,  compared  with  what 
their  ancestors  enjoyed,  are  not  a  little  diminished ;  nor  of 
that  number,  I  mean  two  hundred  and  seventy,  above 
twenty -four  wno  are  oy  any  younger  male  branch  deaeended 
from  them,  for  aught  I  can  discover.' 

BARONET,  an  English  name  of  dignity,  which  in  its 
etymology  imports  a  Little  Baron.  But  we  must  not  con- 
found it  with  the  Lesser  Baron  of  the  middle  agm  [see 
Baron],  with  which  the  rank  of  baronet  has  noUiing  in 
common;  nor  again  with  the  banneret  of  those  ages 
[aee  B  AMNSRsr] ;  though  it  does  appear  that  in  some  printed 
books, and  even  in  contempmwry  manuscripts,^  state  and 
dignity  of  a  banneret  u  iometimeB  called  tiie  itatc  and 


dignity  of  a  banmet,  by  a  mere  ernir,  as  Selden  promptiy 
asserts  {Titles  <^ Honour,  p.  354),  of  the  scribe^ 

The  origin  of  this  r»nk  and  order  of  persons  is  quite  in- 
dependent of  any  previous  rank  or  order  of  English  society. 
It  originated  with  King  James  I.,  who,  being  in  want  ot 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland, 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  abating  this  new  dignity,  and  re- 
quired of  all  who  received  it  the  contribution  of  a  sum  (rf 
money,  as  much  as  would  support  thirty  infantry  for  three 
years,  which  was  estimated  at  1095/.,  to  be  expended  in 
settling  and  improvit^  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  principle  of  this  new  dignity  was  to  give  rank,  pre- 
cedence, and  title  withnit  privilege.  He  who  was  made  « 
baronet  still  remained  a  commoner.  He  acquired  no  new 
exemption  or  riglu  to  t^  lus  leat  in  onyaasemUy  in  which 
he  might  not  bdbra  have  been  seated.  What  heaid  acquire 
we  can  beat  collect  ftmn  tho  terms  (tf  the  patent  which  the 
king  granted  to  all  who  accepted  the  honour,  to  them  and 
the  heirs  male  of  their  bodies  for  ever :  1.  Precedence  in  all 
oommisaions,  writs,  companies,  Sec*  before  all  kui^ti,  in- 
cluding knights  of  the  bath  and  bannerets,  except  sndi 
knights  banneret  as  were  made  in  the  field,  the  king  being 

g resent;  2.  Precedence  for  the  wives  <tf  the  baronet  to 
illow  the  precedence  granted  to  the  husband ;  3.  Pre- 
cedence to  the  daughters  and  younger  sons  of  the  baronet 
before  the  daughtoia  and  younger  sons  of  any  other  person 
of  whom  the  baronet  himself  took  precedence;  4.  The 
style  and  addition  of  Baronet  to  be  written  at  the  end 
his  name  with  the  prefix  of  Str;  6.  The  wife  of  the 
baronet  to  he  styled  Ladv,  Madam,  oe  Dame.  It  was  stipu- 
lated on  the  part  of  tiie  king,  that  the  number  d  baronets 
dionld  never  exceed  two  hundred;  and  that,  when  the 
number  was  dinnnished  by  the  natural  process  of  extinction 
of  ftkmilies,  there  should  be  no  new  creations  to  supply  the 
ulaoea  of  those  extinct,  hut  that  the  number  should  go  on 
decreasing.  Further,  the  king  bound  himself  not  to  create 
any  new  order  which  should  he  between  the  baron  and  the 
baronet. 

Another  distinction  waa  soon  after  granted  to  them.  A 
question  arose  respecting  precedency  netween  the  newly- 
created  baronets  and  the  younger  sons  of  viscounts  and 
baronsi  which  the  king  disposed  of  by  his  own  authoritf, 
in  favour  of  the  latter;  uud  in  the  same  instrument  m 
which  he  declared  the  royal  {Measure  in  this  point,  he 
directed  that  the  bartmets  might  bear,  either  on  a  canton 
or  in  an  escutcheon  on  their  shiM  of  ara^  the  arms  of 
Ulster,  which,  symbolical  it  seems  of  'Uie  lawless  charactw 
Hi  the  inhidiitants  of  that  province,  as  is  aet  forth  in  flw 
preamble  of  the  baronet's  patent,  was  a  bloody  hand,  or  in 
the  language  of  heraldry,  a  hand  gules  in  a  field  argent. 
And  further,  the  king  '  to  ampHate  his  fovour,  this  dignity 
being  of  his  majesty's  own  creution,  and  the  work  of  his 
hao&.'  dkl  grant  that  every  barwet,  when  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  might  claim  from  the  king  the 
honour  of  knighthood ;  that  in  armies  they  should  have 
place  near  about  the  royal  standard;  and  lastly,  that  in 
their  funeral  pomp  they  ^ould  have  two  assistants  of  the 
body,  a  principal  moumra*,  and  four  assistants  to  him,  being' 
a  mean  betwixt  a  baron  and  a  knight. 

Such  was  the  original  institution  of  the  order.  To  carry 
the  king's  intentions  into  eflect.  and  especially  to  secure  tiia 
payment  of  the  money,' oommisuoners  were  upiKHnted  to 
receive  proffers  fbr  admission  into  die  order.  The  instruc- 
tions given  to  them  throw  ftutiier  L^it  cm  the  original 
constitution  of  this  body.  They  were  to  treat  with  none 
but  such  as  were  men  of  quali^,  state  of  living  and  good, 
reputation  worthy  of  the  same,  and  they  were  to  be 
descended  of  at  leaat  a  grandfather  by  the  Other's  ude  that 
bore  arms ;  they  were  to  be  also  persons  possessed  of  a  ckeir 
yearly  revenue  of  1000/. :  and  to  avoid  the  envy  and. 
slantw,  as  if  they  were  meowhokad  purchased  the  honour, 
the  commissioners  were  to  require  an  oath  of  them  that  they 
hod  not  directiy  or  indirectly  given  any  sum  of  money  for 
the  attaining  the  degree  and  pre-eminence,  except  that  whiclt 
was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  appointed  number 
of  soldiers. 

The  earliest  patents  bear  date  on  May  22,  161 1,  on  which 
day  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  of  Re^ave,  in  Suffidk,  knieht. 
was  admitted  the  first  of  the  new  order;  and  with  mna 
seventeen  other  knights  and  gentlemen  of  the  first  quality 
beneath  the  peerage.  On  the  39th  of  June  following,  fifty- 
four  other  patents  were  tested,  and  four  more  in  SeptemlMr. 
The  doubt  rejecting  the  precedence,  ood  9ftun  een^lM 
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wbteh  srose  respecting  this  exercise  of  the  royal  pArogative. 
leem  to  faave  occasioned  a  relaxation  in  the  issue  of  patents, 
for  no  more  were  issued  till  the  25th  of  November,  1612, 
'wben  fUteeD  other  ^ntlemen  were  introduced  into  the  order, 
making  in  the  whole  ntnety-one.  At  this  number  they 
remained  for  some  years ;  opd  it  was  not  till  1622,  a  little 
before  tiie  death  or  Kii^  Junei,  that  Ha  Bombar  of  two 
hundred  was  completed. 

hi  its  more  essential  points,  this  order  has  undei^ne 
no  modifications  since  its  establishment.  But  the  fol- 
lowing alterations  have  taken  place  There  has  been  no 
tdherence  to  the  number  two  hundred,  which  by  the  original 
compact  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  number  of  patents  issued. 
Eren  the  founder  himself  did  not  adhere  to  this  part  of  the 
contract,  for  at  his  death  two  hundred  and  five  patents 
had  been  issued.  The  excuse  was  that  several  of  the 
baronets  had  been  advanced  to  higher  dignities,  and  that 
thus  vacancies  were  created,  which  the  king  was  at  liberty 
to  flIL  But  his  successor,  King  Charles  I.,  issued  patents 
at  hn  pleasure  ;  and  the  number  issued  before  his  death 
unoanted  to  four  hundred  and  fij^-reight.  Later  kings 
have  Dot  thought  themselves  boand  hj  this  danie  of  the 
oruvul  compact ;  and  die  numlm  or  members  ot  this 
orwir  is  now  understood  to  have  no  oAer  limit  than  the 
vffl  of  the  kin^  2.  In  the  time  of  King  Charles  U.  the 
CDstom  was  to  remit  the  payment  of  the  money  for  the 
support  of  the  soldiers  ;  and  a  warrant  ibr  this  remission  is 
DOW  always  understood  to  accompany  the  grant  of  a  patent 
of  baronetcy.  3.  The  rule  of  requiring  proof  of  coat-armour 
for  three  descents  has  in  aamerous  instances  not  been  in- 
sistedon.  But  witb  then  Tariations,  the  order  hai  remained 
nucbanged. 

Tarious  works  have  been  published  containing  accounts 
of  the  families  of  Sngland  who  belong  to  this  order.  The 
firstof  these  was  published  in  1720,  entitled  The  Baronetage 
of  England,  the  author  of  which  was  Arthur  Collins, 
whose  similar  work  on  the  Pteraga  of  Bn^and  is  held  in 
lii^  estimation.  It  was  his  intention  to  give  an  account 
(rfall  the  families  who  had  ever  possessed  this  distinction, 
whether  Aen  existing'  or  extinct.  Two  volumes  were 
publufaed,  containing"  uie  first  152  families;  but  the  work 
was  not  continued.  In  1727  appeared  another  £aronff/(^e, 
in  3  volumes,  containingf  VEUuable  accoants  of  the  families  of 
all  baronets  then  existing.  A  third  Baronetage,  usually 
called  Wotton's,  appeared  in  1741,  in  9  laige  vofumeB,  8vo. 
This  is  indisputably  the  moat  careftilly-compiled,  the  fullest, 
and  the  best  work  of  the  kind.  Another  appeared  in  1775,  in 
3  Tdumes  Svo. ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  appeared  BCr.  Betham's  account  of  the  families  of 
the  then  existing  baronets,  in  5  vols.  4to. 

Baronet*  qf  ivot»z  .ScoA'a.— As  King  James  I.  established 
the  order  of  Snglish  baronets  fos  the  encouragement  of  the 
planting  and  settling  the  province  of  Ulster,  so  he  designed 
to  establish  an  order  of  baronets  in  Scotland  for  the  encou- 
neement  of  the  planting  and  settlinR  of  Nova  Scotia.  He 
fiad  howeTer  before  any  proceedings  had  been  taken.  His 
mecessor  adopted  the  scheme,  and  in  1 625  granted  certain 
Inets  of  land  in  If  ova  Scotia  to  various  persons,  and  with 
Item,  the  ranh,  style,  and  title  of  baronets  of  that  pro- 
vince, with  precedencT  analt^us  to  the  precedency  given 
to  the  baronets  of  England,  Some  additional  .privileges 
'Cfe  given  them  ;  as  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  baronet  of 
Nora  sootia,  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  might  claim 
tiie  honour  of  knighthood ;  and  that  the  baronet  might 
»ear  a  ribbon  and  medal,  with  badge  and  insignia  of  the 
order  The  addition  to  the  coat-armour  of  the  baronet  was 
aea^  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  nropo^  that  the  number  should  be  limited  to 
ISO  The  first  was  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Gordonstown. 
Wwcre  frequent  creations  of  this  dignity  till  Uie  union 
vilh  Scotland  in  1707,  vrhen  the  creations  ceased. 

BaronetJi  of  Ireland  vi-ere  instituted  by  King  James  I.  m 
IS«.  for  the  same  purpose  with  the  baronets  of  England^ 
"n*  monev  was  paid  ^"^^  Exchequer.    The  first 

f«»n  who  receiVed  the  dignity  wa^  either  Sir  Doniimcfc 
1.1  r»hi*»f  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in  Ire- 

SiJ  F^ncfs  Blundell.  the  Secretary  of  State. 

BA.RfyNlUS  Cj^SAR,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  writer, 
iLd'cardinVl  presbyter  of  the  Roman  Church  wm  born  31st 
©etober  1638  at  Sora,  an  episcopal  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
ij  ^  *  „■  ^ther  was  Camillo  Baronio,  his  mother  Porzia 
FeCa.  both  of  noble  famiUes.  He  received  his  first  edu- 
cation at  VeroU,  and  afterwards  studied  divmitv  and  law  at 


Naples;  but  the  troubles  of  that  kingdom  induced  his  father 
to  remove  him  in  1557  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  those 
studies  under  Csssar  Costa,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Capua. 
Here  he  placed  himself  under  the  discipline  of  St.  Philip 
de  Neri,  founder  of  the  congregation  d  the  Oratory,  by 
whom,  after  he  was  ordained  {Hiest,  he  was  attached  in  1564 
to  the  coogregation  of  the  church  ofSt  John  the  Bi^ptist  in 
that  city.  He  continued  there  tQl  1576,  when  he  was  tnms 
fbrred  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  della  Valliorils.  In 
1593,  St.  Philip  de  Neri,  having  laid  down  tiie  office  of  su- 
perior of  the  congregation  of  the  Oratory,  appointed  Baro- 
nius  his  successor ;  and  Pope  Clement  VIII.  not  only  ap- 
proved the  choice,  but  some  time  after  made  Baronius  hit 
confessor,  advanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  June  Stb, 
1596,  and  finally  made  him  librarian  of  the  apostolic  see. 
Upon  the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  in  1605,  Baronius  had 
thirty  votes  in  the  conclave  for  his  election  as  pope,  but  the 
Spaniards  opposed  his  election  on  account  of  his  treatise  Z>s 
Monarchia  StciUce,  in  which  he  had  argued  against  the  claim 
of  Spain  to  that  kiimdom.  Baronius's  intense  application 
to  study  weakened  his  constitution,  and  he  died  at  Rome 
June  30th,  1607,  aged  sixty-eight  yean  and  eight  months 
and  was  interred  in  the  ehurch  of  Santa  Haiia  della  Valli- 
edla,  on  the  13th  of  July. 

Baronios  was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  great  probity,  learn- 
ing, and  extensive  reading,  who  laboured  with  success 
in  the  service  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in 
clearing  up  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  He  undertook  his  most 
celebrated  work,  his  Annates  BcclenatHci,  when  he  was 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  continued  for  thirty  years  collecting 
and  digesting  his  materials.  The  first  volume  of  this  wor)^ 
which  contains  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  published 
in  1588  ;  the  twelfth  and  tast,wnich  concludes  with  the  year 
1198,  was  printed  in  1607,  under  the  pontificate  of  Paul  V. 
These  twelve  volumes  contain  the  history  of  the  twelve 
first  ages  of  the  church.  Baronius  left  materials  for  three 
more  volumes,  which  were  used  by  Raynaldus  (Odnieo 
Rinaldi)  in  his  Continuation  of  Baronius's  Annals. 

Mazzuchelli  enumerates  nineteen  different  vorkt  of 
Baroriius  in  print  and  manuscript.  The  following  are  the 
moat  imjwrlant : — I.  Martyrologium  Romanum  reaiitutum, 
Gregorii  XIII.  jtttsu  editum,  cum  notationibue  Cettarie 
Baromi,  fol.  Rom.  1586,  4to.  Ven.  1587.  Antw.  1589,  Ven. 
1597,  Rom.  1636.  2.  AnnaUe  EcclenatUd,  fol.  Yen.  1588- 
1807,  A  second  edition  was  published,  fol.  Ven.  1595-1599, 
followed  by  others  progressively  from  the  different  presses 
of  Cologne,  Antwerp,  Mentz,  Amsterdam,  and  Venice. 
The  best  edition  of  all  is  that  by  Odorico  Rinaldi,  in 
19  vols.  fol.  Lucca,  1738-1746.  followed  hy  B.n  Index  tint- 
versaHs,  3  vols,  fol.  Lucca,  1757-1759,  and  accompanied  by 
Annahum  JBcclegiaeticorum  Ceet.  Baronii  Apparalut,  1  vol. 
fol.  Lucca,  1740,  and  by  Rinaldi'a  Continuation  (Annalm 
BtxUHaatid  ab  anno  MCXCVtll.  ubi  deiinit  CardinaH* 
Bmmiut),  15  vols.  fbl.  1747-1758.  An  abridgment  of 
Baronius's  first  century  of  his  Annals  (Ridoiti  in  Com- 
pendio),  by  Francesco  Panigarola,  appeared  in  4to.  Ven.  1 593, 
and  an  abridgment  the  whole,  in  Latin,  by  Hen.  Spon- 
danus,  at  Pans,  fol.  1612,  and  in  numerous  subsequent  edi- 
tions. An  epitome  of  the  Annals,  in  Arabic,  was  published 
at  Rome  under  the  auspices  of  the  Propaganda  Society,  3 
vols.  4to.  1653-1671,  Two  or  three  more  abridgments,  in 
other  languages,  are  noticed  by  Mazzuchelli.  3.  TVactatue 
de  Monorchia  SicilieB  (originally  inserted  in  vol.  xi.  of  the 
Annalaj,  8vo.  Paris,  1609.  4.  Historica  Relatio  de  Lega- 
tione  Eccleties  Alexandrine^  ad  Apostolicam  Sedem,  8to. 
Colon.  1598,  respecting  the  re-union  of  the  Church  of  Alex- 
andria to  the  See  of  Rome,  which  did  not  last  long;  re- 
printed in  1600.  S.  Hietoriea  Relatio  de  Ruihenorum  ori- 
gine,  eorumque  viiraculoea  eonvenione,  8vo.  Colon.  159S; 
republished,  in  French,  by  Marc  I'Esearbot,  8vo.  Par.  1599. 
ft.  Pareenetit  ad  Rempublicam  Venetam,  4to.  Rom.  ex  typ. 
Vatic.  4to.  1606,  written  on  occasion  of  the  interdict  of 
Venice.  7.  Contra  Serenist.  Rempublicam  Venetam 
Votum,  not  published,  but  conttuning  Baronius's  opinion  in 
the  Consistory.  8.  Vita  S.  Ambrosit,  archiepiscopi  Medio- 
lanensit,  inserted  in  vol.  vi.  of  St.  Ambrose's  works,  fol. 
Rom.  1580;  the  MS.  is  preserved  in  the  Ambrosian  library 
at  Milan.  9.  Vita  S.  Oregorii  Nazianzenu  printed  in 
vol.  ii.,  for  the  month  of  May,  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum  of  the 
BoUandists.  10.  De  Origine  Oratorii;  MS.  in  the  Valli 
cellana  library.  H.  Sermnnes  Saai  de  Tempore,  et  d» 
Sanctis.  12.  Relatio  CondHi  Arelateruie;  MS.  in  tha 
Barberini  library.  r^r^t-ih^ 
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The  great  vork  of  Baron ius  has  been  severely  criticised 
by  HoUtenius,  Isaac  Casaubon.  Comber,  and  others  [see 
Basnaqb,  Samuel],  on  account  of  its  alleged  errors  and 
mistakea ;  but  these,  perhaps,  ore  not  more  numerous  than 
are  to  be  expected  in  a  work  of  such  great  extent.  In  rela- 
tion to  controversies,  he  was  always  a  party  writer ;  hut, 
after  all,  his  work  is  one  of  the  most  usenil  and  important 
on  the  subject,  and  Baronius  is  by  some  styled  the  father  of 
ecclesiastical  history.  Besides  Rinaldi's,  there  are  two  other 
continuations  of  Baronius's  Annals:  one  to  the  year  1572, 
bv  Bzovius,  9  vols.  fol.  1616-1672;  the  other  extending  to 
1639,  2  vols.  fol.  Paris,  1639. 

(See  Vita  Cessaris  Baroniu  auctore  Hieron.  Bamabeo 
Perusino.  4to.  Rom.  1651 ;  La  Vie  de  Char  Card.  Baronius, 
par  le  Pfire  Turien  lo  Fe\Te,  12mo,  Douay,  1668;  Mazzu- 
chelli,  Gli  Scrittori  d'ltalia,  fol.  Brescia,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  387; 
Mor£ri,  Diction.  Hittorique,  fol.  1759,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.) 

BARONY.   [See  Baron.] 

BAROSCOPE,  tbe  perceiverofvxight,  is  a  term  which 
has  sometimes  Xtoen  applied  to  the  barometer.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  appliol  to  all  such  barometers  as,  from  badness 
in  their  principles  or  construction,  show  a  change  of  the  air's 
weight,  without  furnishing  any  good  means  of  measuring  it 
Such  are  the  conical  and  Hooke'a  barometer.  The  human 
body  \%  sometimes,  to  a  certain  ex.tent,  a  baroscope. 

BAROUSSE,  a  valley  in  the  Department  of  Hautea 
Pyren£es  (High  Pyrenees)  in  France ;  one  of  those  four 
which  make  up  the  district  of  les  quatre  valUes,  formerly 
included  in  Armagnac.  [See  Aruagnac]  It  is  a  cold 
country,  but  affords  good  pasturage ;  and  its  fine  forests 
yield  timber  for  the  carpenter  and  the  shipwright  It  con- 
tains eighteen  parishes;  and  in  1762  Expilly  stated  the 
number  of  households  ifeux)  at  1373,  which,  allowing  fire 
persons  to  a  household,  would  give  6865  persona  for  the 
population  of  the  valley.  We  have  no  later  authority  for 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief  town  is  Maid^ 
or  Monl^on  en  Barousse,  which  had,  at  the  b^jnniog  of 
the  present  century,  a  population  of  610. 

BAROZIO.  [SeeVioNOLA.] 

BARQUISIMETO.  a  city  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Venezuela,  120  miles  W.S.W.  of  Caracas,  9° 
50'  N.  lat.,  69°  20'  W.  long.  The  city  was  founded  by  the 
Spaniardit  in  1522.  In  consequence  of  its  situation  upon 
an  elevated  level,  it  has  the  benefit  of  every  breeze ;  and 
thus,  notwithstanding  its  position  within  the  tropics,  it  gene- 
rally enjoys  a  mild  temperature.  Lavaysse  was  assured 
that  when  no  wind  is  stirring  the  tiiermometer  rose  to  2S° 
and  89^  R£aumur ;  but  tbe  devation  of  the  site  led  him  to 
doubt  this.  The  neighbourtiood  ii  very  fertile,  and  the 
plains,  valleys,  and  hUls  afford  a  great  variety  of  products 
and  fine  pastures  for  cattle.  In  the  valleys  most  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  tropics  are  raised,  particularly  coffee  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  town  was  formerly  well  built  with  straight 
and  wide  streets :  it  had  a  handsome  parish  church,  and 
there  was  a  rich  Franciscan  convent,  and  an  hospital,  in 
which  the  poor  were  indifferently  accommodated  and  badly 
fed.  The  town,  with  its  vicinity,  contained,  when  Lavaysse 
wrote,  a  population  of  15,000  persons;  but  Barquisimeto  is 
now  but  a  remnant  of  what  it  formerly  was.  No  place  in 
Venezuela  suffered  so  much  as  Barquisimeto  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  desolated  the  province  in  1812.  Scucely 
a  house  was  left  standing,  and  it  is  said  that  1500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  buried  in  the  ruins.  The  inhabited  port  is 
now  oomparatively  small,  having  been  built  sinoe  that  period 
with  the  materials  which  abound  in  every  direction.  The 
population,  with  Uie  environs,  was,  ten  years  ago,  estimated 
at  from  8000  to  10,000,  the  greater  proportion  inhabiting 
tile  villages  near  tiie  town.  We  have,  at  a  more  recent 
period,  seen  the  population  estimated  at  12,000,  which 
would  imply  that  the  place  is  gradually  recovering  from  the 
effects  of  the  calamity  of  1812.  (Lavaysse's  l^yage  aux 
lies  de  Trinidad,  de  Tabago,  de  la  Marguerite,  et  dans 
diterses  parties  de  Venizuela,  1813:  Letters  written  /rom 
Colombia  during  a  Journey  from  Caracaa  to  Bf^tOa,  and 
thence  to  St.  Martha,  in  1 823.) 

BARR.  ot,  as  it  was  formerly  spelt,  BAAR,  a  small 
town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower 
Rhine),  distant  about  twen^  miles  from  Strasbourg  to  the 
S.W.,  as  we  judge  from  the  maps,  having  no  ouier  au- 
thority. It  is  in  48°  25'  N.  hit,  7°  29'  E.  tong.,  and  situ- 
ated on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the  Andlau,  a  tributary 
of  the  IlL  The  town  received  ^reat  damage  in  1794,  from 
the  explosion  of  its  arsenal,  but  it  has  since  been  moreiegu- 


larlv  hull*.  It^is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  surroimded 
with  vineyards ;  and  its  inhabitants,  who  amounted  in  1832 
to  37-iOifor  the  town,  or  4314  fbr  the  whole  commune,  carry 
on  considerable  manufhctures  in  cotton  and  wool.  There 
are  also  bleaching-grounds  and  dye-houses.  (Malte-Bnm, 
BalbiO 

A  small  forest  in  the  neighbourhood  takes  its  name  irom 
this  town. 

BARR,  or  BARRA,  a  petty  kingdom  of  Western  Africa, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  extending  eighteen  leagues- 
along  its  northern  bank,  with  a  breadth  of  fourteen  leagues, 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  250  aquare  leagues.  This 
and  home  neighbouring  kingdoms  on  the  Guubia  were 
founded  by  Amari-Sonko.  a.  Mandingo  warrior,  who  came 
down  the  Crambia  at  the  head  of  20,000  men,  and  having 
conquered  the  countries  near  iti  month*  was  enaUed  to 
maintain  himself  by  the  aid  of  rnnfotoements  from  the 
interior,  and  of  tiie  weapons  which  he  obtained  from 
Europeans  in  exchange  mr  slaves.  It  was  apparently  fbr 
tbe  purpose  of  facilitating  the  opentiona  of  the  traffic 
in  slaves  that  the  expedition  was  iniginally  undertaken. 
When  Amari-Sonko'died,  his  conquests  vrere  divided  among 
his  three  sons,  who  respectively  became  sovereigns  of  Barra, 
KoUar.  and  Badibou.  Their  descendants  still  reign;  and 
the  memory  of  these  events  is  preserved  by  tradition  among 
the  people.  The  Mandingos  of  Barra  and  the  other  two 
kingdoms  are  a  fine  race  of  men ;  their  average  stature 
is  five  feet  ten  inches,  but  this  is  often  exceeded;  and 
their  countenance  has  more  length  than  is  usually  observed 
among  negroes.  Their  habitations  and  modes  of  living 
display  more  comfort  than  is  found  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Jaloofs.  It  is  remwkable  that  tiie  houses  of  free 
men  are  of  a  sqnaie  ibnn,  while  those  of  daves  ate  round. 
They  ate  all  lealouB  Hoslems.  very  active  in  their  faabitSp 
very  intelligent,  and  very  cunning  in  commercial  affairs ; 
their  general  character  is  hospitable,  benevolent  and  soci- 
able. The  teirifaay  of  this  small  state  is  in  general  well 
cultivated,  and  cimtains  a  large  number  of  coosideiable  vil- 
lages. There  are  some  fine  forests,  hut  they  do  not  together 
occupy  more  than  one-eighth  of  the  surface,  which  is  rather 
marshy,  but  very  fertile,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
highly  productive  with  little  labour.  Crolherry  estimated  the 
populakou  of  this  state  at  200,000  persons.  (CSolberry's 
Fi-agmena  d'un  Voyage  en  A/rique,  1802.) 

BARRA.  or  BARRAY,  one  of  the  Western  Islands  <rf 
Scotiand,  belonging  to  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is  42  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  the  point  of  Ardnamutchan :  it  is  about 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  four  in  breadth,  being 
deeply  cut  in  diligent  places  by  arms  of  the  sea.   It  com- 
prehends an  area  of  about  16,000  acres.  The  name  appears 
to  be  derived  from  St  Bar,  bishop  of  Caithness,  to  whom  the 
principal  church  is  dedicated.  Several  Dniidical  temples  aud 
Danish  duns  as  wme  writers  consider  them,  ore  dispersed 
over  the  island ;  and  at  Chisamil  Bay  are  the  remains  of  a 
caslte,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  lairds  of  Barra  until 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.   The  island  ta 
divided  into  two  portions,  connected  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus, 
over  which  the  eastern  and  western  seas  nearly  meet  at  hi^h 
water.   The  southern  and  larger  portion  contains  a  rocky 
mountain  about  2000  feet  high,  which  descends  (somewhat 
abrupdy  into  Chisamil  Bay,  and  declines  to  the  north  and 
east  by  a  succession  of  lowo*  hills,  terminating  on  the  shores 
in  Tarnua  rocky  ^ints  that  separate  the  small  valleys  in 
which  the  population  lives.   The  land  is  aniy  and  of  little 
value,  even  where  it  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Xhe 
toughet  tracts  ate  apptopriated  to  the  pasturage  of  blaek 
catue,  which  the  proprietor  buys  up  for  exportation  fiom  his 
tenants.   Agriculture  is  not  in  a  flourisning  state.  The 
risUe-plough,  an  antient  instrument  carrying  the  coulter 
only,  and  preceding  that  which  contains  the  share,  is  still  in 
use.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  collecting  sea-weed  and  burning  it  into  kelp.   The  Barra 
men  ore  among  the  most  active  and  industrious  fishermen 
in  Scotiand.  They  carry  on  an  extensive  cod  and  ling  fishery 
and  take  the  produce  to  the  Greenock  market  Their  boats  are 
superior  to  those  of  the  other  Western  Islands,  and  of  some- 
what peculiar  construction.   They  are  built  by  the  boatmen 
themselves,  and  are  of  considerable  sixe,  so  as  easily  to  carry 
ten  or  twelve  men,  and  e^cceedingly  sharp  both  fore  and  aft. 
They  have  no  floor,  but  rise  with  an  almost  flat  straight 
side,  so  that  a  transi'erse  section  somewhat  resembles  & 
wedge;  ^  they  are  swift  and  safe.   The  fishwmen  ara 
comparatively  wealtlqr.  but  ihar  JaaammtM)BtM  super!* 
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«fi^  to  thon  of  tbek  poorer  neighbonn.  The  bouMi  in 
Bam  only  difler  from  other  Highland  houses  in  one  parti- 
eular,  which  is,  that  the  roof  springti  from  the  inner  edge  of 
the  wall  instead  of  the  outer,  in  order  that  all  the  rain  may 
be  caught  by  the  wall,  and  make  its  way  among  the  stones, 
tbns  preventing  Che  dropping  of  eaves  by  what  we  should  con- 
aider  a  greater  inconvenience.  In  this  island,  as  indeed  in 
most  of  the  Western  Isles,  sheU-fish  are  very  ^undant,  and 
farm  at  all  times  a  great  Msource  to  the  people.  They  are 
in  the  batut  of  boiling  limpets,  clams,  and  other  species,  and 
Baking  use  of  the  broth,  mixed  or  boiled  up  with  a  little 
oatmeal.  The  graat  sand-bank  at  the  north  end  of  Barra 
pradooes  oocklea  in  ineh  immense  quantities,  that  in  times 
of  leartiity,  when  the  inhabitants  have  xesorted  to  them  fiur 
Qmr  daily  aulwistenee,  finm  one  to  two  hundred  horse-loads 
have  been  taken  off  the  sands  every  day  of  the  spring-tides 
during  the  months  of  May,  June.  July,  and  August, 

The  Gaelio  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest 
parity  in  Barra.  The  in&abitants  are  mostly  Roman  Catholics. 
There  are  three  churches  in  the  island,  one  at  the  village  of 
Borve,  and  two  at  Killbar,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  Ca^ 
thoSes.  The  Edinbui^h  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  supports  a  school  at  this  place ;  a  school-house 
and  a  dwelling  for  the  master  having  been  built  by  the 
heritor.  The  proprietor  of  Barra  and  the  adjacent  isles  is 
Roderick  Macoeil.  Esq.,  whose  predecessors  are  said  to  have 
posiBMBd  them  before  the  Danes.  The  Macoeils  of  Barra 
win  dw  first  of  that  name  that  came  finm  Ireland,  and 
ha.\9  always  been  acknowledged  theeluef  of  the  Macneils 
in  Seotlana.  Barra  belongs  to  a  parish  of  the  same  name, 
which  includes  seven  other  inhabited  islands,  and  several 
uninhabited.  The  population  returns  for  1831  do  not  state 
the  population  of  this  island  separately,  but  give  Uiat  of  the 
whole  parish  as  2097.  of  whom  1 077  are  ibmdei.  This  is  a 
decrease  of  206  persons  on  the  preceding  census,  which.  In 
the  peculation  reluma,  is  attributed  to  emigration  to  North 
America. 

(M'CaUoch's  Highlandt  and  WeaUm  Ithndt  of  Scot- 
iand;  Hall's  lYopel*  in  Scotland;  Carlisle's  Topo^ro- 
pkieal  Diciianary  of  Scotland.) 

BARRACK,  orisinally  a  hut  or  little  lodge  for  si^diers 
is  a  camp;  from  the  Spanish  bam$ea»,  meaning  small 
cabins,  raeh  aa  fiafaermen  build  upon  the  sea-coast.  Tem- 
psrarr  enutructions  of  this  sort  for  the  hone  were  formerly 
called  biarraek$ ;  those  fox  the  foot,  kuU ;  but,  in  later 
times,  the  word  barrack  has  been  indiiforently  used  for 
both.  Barracks  of  this  desoription  are  generally  made  by 
fedng  four  forked  poles  in  the  ground,  and  laying  four 
otiiera  across  them ;  the  walla  being  afterwards  built  up 
with  sods,  wattles,  or  what  the  place  maf  afibrd,  and  the 
ti^  planked,  thatched,  or  covered  with  turf.  Modem  camps, 
as  far  as  the  common  soldiers  are  concerned)  are  now 
asnally  formed  of  such  barracks  arranged  in  sd»ets ;  the 
officws  only  are  lodsed  in  tents. 

Tha  word  barrack  does  not  occur  in  our  older  diction- 
aries, tboogb  it  is  found  in  Phillips's  World  of  Wfirdt,  fol., 
London,  1 706.  Barrack,  in  a  more  enlarged  sense,  is  now 
applied  to  the  permanent  and  commodious  buitdings  in 
which  boUi  officus  and  men  are  lodged  in  fortifled  towns  or 
fltber  places. 

A  writer  in  a  periodical  paper  entitled  Common  Sen^e, 
No.  105.  published  in  1739,  speaks  of  permanent  barracks 
fir  the  lodging  of  troops  asthenjust  introduced.  Hestates 
&»t  a  few  years  before,  in  1 7/0,  when  the  plague  raged 
It  Marseilles,  an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  such  buildings 
in  Luidon.  under  pretence  that  if  we  should  be  visited,  the 
■t^  might  be  removed  to  them.  But  the  design  was  seen 
throogh  ;  the  citizens  took  the  alarm,  and  cried  out  ihey 
wmtid  have  no  red-mat-nurtea. 

Great  opposition  was  made  in  parliament,  during  the 
French  revolutionary  war,  to  the  erection  of  barracks  on  an 
extended  scale,  aa  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
as  calculated  to  estrange  the  soldier  fiom  the  citizen,  and 
to  render  the  fiHmer  a  fit  tool  to  enslave  the  latter,  should 
the  people  be  called  upon  t|9  submit  to  unpopular  or  arhi- 
tiarj  measnres.  Other  a^uments  had  greater  weight. 
Wwwer.  on  tlie.side  of  these  establishments :  the  system  of 
qoartering  was.  in  many  instances,  vexatious  {  the  morals 
of  a  country  town  or  village  were  corrupted  proportionally 
■s  soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  was 
bond  that  soldiers  and  citixena  might  be  too  much,  as  well 
« too  httle,  intennixed, 

Unia  the  middle  of     reign  of  George  III.,  bamtcki  of 


this  last  description  were  not  numenms  in  Great  Britain. 
When  wanted,  they  were  built  undrar  the  direction  of  l^e  Boaid 
of  Ordnance,  by  whom  they  were  auppUed  with  bedding 
and  utensils,  but  the  articles  which  were  extraordinary 
were  under  the  management  of  the  secretary-at-war.  This 
system  prevailed  untu  the  middle  of  1 792,  when  the  iltua- 
tuin  of  public  aAirs  induced  his  m^esty's  ministers  to  give 
orders  to  build,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  cavalry  barracks 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Colonel  I>e  Lanoey, 
then  deputy-adjutant-general,  was  requested  to  undertake 
the  arrangement  of  the  business.  In  January.  1 793,  he  was 
appointed  superintendent-general  of  hanaclu.  and  on  the 
1st  of  May  tlwt  year  the  king's  warrant  was  issued  fat  their 
regulatim.  More  extensive  auth«i^  was  given  to  him  by 
a  warrant  dated  May  30th,  1794,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  o£Bce  of  bartack-roaster-general  to  the  forces^  But  as 
this  seemed  to  interfere  witii  the  duties  and  powers  of  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  a  new  warrant  was  issued  in  1 795,  de- 
fining the  powers  of  the  barrack-master-general,  and  thwe 
of  the  Board  of  Ordnance;  under  which  warrant  Lieu- 
tenant-General  De  Lancey  acted  in  all  subseqoent  transac- 
tions. The  salaries  and  extra  pay  of  the  barrack-master- 
general  and  his  officers  amounted,  in  1796,  to  9524/.  17f. 
'id.  The  establishment  was  afterwards  considerably  in- 
creased, in  proportion  as  the  number  of  barracks  tbrongh- 
out  the  kingdom  multiplied,  and  by  the  rjeation  of  new 
officers.    In  March,  1806,  their  salaries  amounted  to 

During  tiiis  year,  the  commiisionen  of  miliary  inquiry 
recommended  that  the  offices  of  barrack-master-general 

and  deputy  barrack-mastei^geoeral  should  be  totaUy  abo- 
lished, and  that  the  superintendence  of  the  barrack  esta- 
blishment should  be  vested  in  oommtsBiouers.  This 
su^stion,  with  some  others  relative  to  the  mode  of  trans- 
acting the  business  of  the  department,  and  preventing  use- 
less and  extravagant  expenditure,  have  been  followed,  and 
the  barrack  establishment  is  now  under  the  direction 
four  commiBsioneii,  one  of  whom  is  ganenlly  a  military 
man. 

The  total  expenditure  in  Great  Britain  and  the  islands  of 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  Aldemey,  on  buildings  for  the  pur- 
poses of  barracks  from  1793  to  November  lOth^  1804.  was 
4, 1 1 5,383^.  6«.  1  id.  The  total  e^nditure  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  on  buildinn  for  the  same  purposes  (induding 
the  artillery),  fVom  i  IthNovember,  1804,  to  24th  DeMmber, 
1B19.  was  3,220,857/.  17«.  Sd.  Expenditure  from  1793  to 
1819,  in  buildings  in  Great  Britain  for  the  purposes  of  bar- 
racks for  the  artillery.  735,842/.  3c.  3d. 

(See  Connelly^  Diet,  de  las  dos  LangwUt  EspaSola  t 
IngUae,  4''Madr.  1798;  EneyctopSdie,  jmte  en  ordre  par 
M.  Diderot,  torn,  ii.,  fol.  Far.  1751,  p.  68 ;  James's  Military 
Diction.,  vol.  i,,  8to..  Lond.  1810 ;  Firtt,  Second,  Third, 
and  Rwih  Beportt  of  the  Commits,  of  Military  Inquiry, 
1 806  ;  and  Barrack  Jeeotmts  qf  Expenditure  for  Build- 
ings, ordered  to  be  jninted  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
JuW  3.  1820.)  f 

BARRAMAHAL,  or  BARRA-MAUL.  a  subdivision 
of  the  province  of  Salem,  under  the  Madras  presidency, 
situated  between  12**  and  14°  N.  lat  The  name  Banif 
maul,  which  signifies  the  twelve  plaees,  was  given  to  the 
district  because  it  contained  twelve  fortresses  which  were 
once  places  of  note.  The  names  of  these  places,  as  given 
by  Major  Rennell,  were,  Kistnaghiri,  Gegadivy,  Candely, 
Congoonda,  Vaniombady,  Mahrauzegur,  Cockingur,  Cootu- 
ragur.Bazingur.Tripatore,  Tadcull.  and  Giganvurry.  Onl^ 
three  of  these  places,  Kistnaghiri,  Vaniambady,  and  Tn- 
patore,  are  now  existing,  and  none  of  them  are  places  of 
strength.  The  fortifications  of  Kistnaghiri  were  destroyed 
about  forty  years  ago  by  the  English.  Yauiamhady  has  a 
mud  fort  incapable  of  withstanding  an  assault  of  European 
trows,  and  Tripatore  is  altogether  an  open  town. 

Tne  Barramabal  district  is  a  wild  and  mountainous  region, 
above  the  eastern  ghauts,  and  at  one  time  contained  a  con- 
siderable number  of  hill-forta,  which  ue  now  either  dUs- 
mantled  or  have  follen  to  decay.  After  the  capture  of 
Seringapatam  in  1799.  several  districts  of  Karnata  were 
added  to  the  Barramabal  district.  These  added  districts,  aa 
enumerated  by  Dr.  Francis  Buchanan  (afterwards  Hamilton), 
are,  *  the  Talocs  of  Hosso-uru,  Denkina-cotay,  Kella  Man- 
galum,  Ratnagiri,  Vencatagiri-cotay,  and  that  portion  of  the 
Alumbady  Taluc  which  lies  on  the  left  of  the  Cavery,  to- 
gether with  the  Polyoms,  or  feudatory  lordshizM,  of  Punga- 
nuru,  Pedda-Nayakana-Duiga,  Bagdufu,  Suligjri,  wd 
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Aidnnagiri.*  The  tempomtim  of  these  added  districts  is 
maeh  cdder  in  the  nivj  season  than  it  is  in  the  antient 
district  of  Barramahal,  and  the  climate  is  not  so  healthy. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  cession  already  mentioned,  the 
Folygars,  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  Tippoo  Sultan, 
had  their  estates  restored  to  them,  ana  were  placed  by 
the  British  government  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Zamin- 
dars  of  Bengal,  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute  for  their 
land,  but  exercismg  no  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants  of 
their  poUams. 

The  constniction  and  consoraUon  of  tanks  in  countries 
where  the  suoeessftd  prosecution  of  aoriottHnra  depends 
mainly  upon  irrigation,  is  a  matter  of  the  &Bt  importanoe. 
In  Barramahal  it  is  enconnged  by  a  regulatim,  whuh  gives 
to  every  mui  who  constructs  a  tank  at  his  own  expense 
one-fburtb  of  the  land  watered  by  it,  to  hold  the  same  in  &ee 
estate  and  to  transmit  it  to  his  heirs,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them 
so  long  as  the  work  is  kept  in  efficient  repair.  It  is  found 
that  tanks  thus  constructed  are  always  better  maintained 
than  those  of  which  the  government  has  charge,  tiie  officers 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  the  latter  is  committed  not 
having  an  equal  interest  in  their  efficiency. 

There  is  not  much  rice  cultivation  in  the  added  districts, 
and  the  fewreservoirsofwaterwhich  they  contain  are  chiefly 
employed  for  the  irrigation  of  tarkari,  or  kitcheu-gaidens, 
the  cultivation  of  wh^  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
inhabituits.  These  gardens  are  nsu^y  of  the  extent  of 
about  three  acres,  and  each  can  be  oultirated  by  three  men. 
The  whole  of  the  ground  is  in  oonstaut  crop,  and  besides 
producing  green  vegetables  andcncurbitaeeous  flvits  fin*  the 
ftimilies  of  the  cultivators,  it  yields  wheat,  maize,  ragy  (C^- 
nosurus  oorocamu),  which  supplies  the  greater  part  of  the 
lower  ranks  of  sotdet^  with  their  ordinary  food,  fenugreek, 
onionsi  garlic,  tunnenc,  tobacco,  poppies,  capsicum,  and  the 
various  carminative  seeds.  Some  f%w  of  the  cultivattn's  of 
these  gardens  make  opium,  but  more  generally  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  on  account  of  its  seeds,  which  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  this  quartra*,  and  are  much  used  in  preparing  sweetmeats 
and  cakes  for  the  wealthy.  The  operation  of  extracting 
opium  from  the  plant  is  found  to  lessen  the  quantity  ct  poppy- 
seed  that  B^vea  at  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  also  raised  in  the  open  fields,  as  well  as  a  small 
quantify  of  millet  The  sugar-cuae  is  cultivated  abundantly, 
and  there  are  nnmennu  plantBtionB  of  eoooa-nut  and  Areca 
palms. 

Some  coaise  manuftetures  are  carried  on  in  the  district, 
but  the  more  wvalthy  inlwbitants  draw  their  supply  of  such 
necessaries  from  other  parts,  and  in  «  great  device  from 
Salem  and  Bangalore. 

When  the  Barramahal  districts  first  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  East  India  Company,  their  stats  was  in  every 
respect  miserable.  The  inhabitants  have  still  an  appearance 
of  wretchedness  about  them,  and  the  country  is  infested  by 
beggars.  The  condition  of  the  cultivators  has,  however,  been 
so  far  improved,  that,  althoug^h  the  nominal  rents  have  been 
reduced,  the  revenue  dffived  by  the  government  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  Neariy  all  the  inhabitants  are  Hindus : 
only  about  one-twentieth  are  Mohammedans. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  <if  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Jwmey  through  Mysore^  Canara,  and  Malabar;  Reports  qf 
the  OmmiUtB  the  House  qf  Commons  on  the  Aj^rs  of 
huHot  Settion  1832.) 

BARRA'S,  PAUL  JEAN  ERANCOIS  NICOLAS, 
COUNT  DE.  a  member  of  the  French  Directorv,  and  an 
xnportant  actor  in  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  bom  June  30|  1 735,  at  Fox,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  'the  Var.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  antient 
among  the  nobility  of  Provence.  In  1775  he  entered  the 
army,  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of  France,  but  the  vessel  was 
wrecked  on  her  passage.  Owing  partly  to  the  exertions  of 
young  Barras,  the  crew  and  passengers  eventually  reached 
Pondichery  in  safofy ;  but  this  place  was  soon  after  in- 
vested by  the  English,  and  on  its  capitulation  he  returned 
to  France.  He  ^ain  returned  to  India,  with  Sufltein,  where 
he  did  not  remain  long;  he  left  that  country  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  Uie  siege  of  Gibraltar,  but  not 
arriving  in  time  he  went  to  Paris.  Here  he  expressed  him- 
self with  so  much  freedom  respecting  the  nsnduct  of  the 
war  in  India,  that  a  lettre  de  axchet  was  prepared  for  him, 
and  its  operation  was  only  prevented  by  the  exertions  of  an 
influential  friend.  At  this  period  the  life  of  Barras  was  that 
of  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  in  this  career  he  soon  wasted  his 
modraate  ftrtune.  Ths  Rovidntioa  at  length,  oommeneed. 


and  he  immediately  beeune  one  of  its  warmest  putisna. 
Though  he  joned  in  the  attack  on  the  Bastille,  be  con- 
demned many  of  the  excesses  of  that  period :  but  the  part 
which  he  took  vras  a  decided  one.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Jacobins'  Club  from  its  commencement,  and  was  engaged 
in  the  affiiirof  August  10,  1793,  which  virtually  terminiSed 
the  existence  of  the  monarchy.  Being  sent  to  the  National 
Convention  as  representativo  ot  his  native  department,  he 
voted  uncottditionaUy  finr  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  From 
the  C(Hivention  he  nenved  various  public  eommissions, 
in  one  of  which  he  was  ennged  in  the  south  of  Franoe 
at  tb»  time  when  Uie  Xughtfi  blookadad  tlw  town  cf  Tou- 
km.  On  this  idaosfrlting  into  the  hands  (tftiienpaUieaiu, 
he  was  one  of  the  five  conventionaliati  who  sat  as  a  oom- 
mission  and  carried  into  eftct  the  Ai^itfiil  oid«r»  of  tta* 
Convention  fiv  the  iproseription  and  execution  of  the  Tou- 
lonese.  Through  the  inttuaooe  of  Barras  chiefly  the  com- 
mission did  in  some  d^ree  mitigate  the  severity  of  their 
original  orders;  but  more  than  four  hundred  executions 
took  place.  Only  ha  and  another  member  escaped  the 
denunciations  which  its  proceedings  excited  on  the  part  <^ 
more  than  three  hundred  of  the  political  clubs  with  which 
France  was  at  that  time  covered.  On  his  return  to  Paris, 
Robespierre  received  him  with  a  sneering  compliment  on 
his  energy.  At  this  time  terror  reigned  in  the  capital.  The 
Giirondi^  and  even  Danton,  had  perished  on  the  revolu- 
tionary sealfold ;  and  Barras  was  deCermined  not  to  go  to 
tlm  Convention  unaimed,  whwe,  by  the  boldness  (M^  his 
charaoter  and  other  eonsidMaticnis,  be  was  a  personage  of 
considerable  importanoe  as  one  amon^  the  few  opponents 
of  the  terrorists.  Robespierre  beginnmg  to  feel  that  his 
power  was  on  the  decline,  meditated  a  new  proscription,  and 
wiAed  to  strengthen  himself  with  the  support  m  Barras, 
who,  however,  reflised  to  ally  himself  with  the  tyrant,  and 
even  made  known  to  bis  colleagues  the  proposition  of 
Robespierre,  adding,  'Heialost  in  spite  of  the  Jacobins.' 
Finding  it  impossible  to  treat  with  Barras,  Robespierre 
kept  aloof  from  the  committees,  but  after  an  absence  of  two 
months  he  made  his  appearanoe.  The  celebrated  move- 
ment of  the  9th  Thennidor  (July  27,  1794)  immediately 
followed.  On  that  day,  Barras  and  some  other  deputies 
mesenied  themselves  to  the  Convention.  Tallien  denounced 
Robespierre,  whose  arrest  being  decreed,  he  was  sent  to 
{Hrison,  fnm  which  however  he  escaped.  Henriot,  com- 
mander of  the  Parisian  GuBod,  a  creature  of  Robespierre's, 
marched  on  the  Convention,  which,  in  its  imminent  pnril. 
named  Barras  General  in  Chief,  and  charged  him  with  its 
de  fence.  The  faie  of  the  day  was  soon  decided ;  and  Robes- 
pierre, with  some  of  his  most  intimate  partisans,  was  exe- 
cuted. Barras  was  afterwajrds  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  children  of  Louis  XVI..  who  were  conflnea 
at  the  Temple,  and  his  conduct  towards  them  was  marked  by 
consideration  and  kindness.  Indeed,  after  the  9th  Thermi- 
dor,  he  displayed  great  moderation ;  and  he  obtained  the 
erasure  of  many  names  finm  the  list  of  proscribed  emigrants. 
He  was  named  successively  secretary  and  president  of  the 
National  Convention.  In  his  political  principles  he  evinced 
great  independence,  or  what  has  been  called  by  others  great 
selfishness.  He  had  neither  allied  himself  with  the  Girondist 
party  nor  with  that  of  the  Mountain ;  and  when  the  re-ac- 
tion resulting  from  the  9th  Thennidor  appeared  likely  to 
assume  too  great  a  development,  he  opposed  its  progress. 
At  a  subsequent  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  that  of  the  1 3th 
Vend£miaire  (Oct.  5,  1795),  the  Convention  again  named 
Barras  General  in  Chief.  The  success  on  this  occasion  was 
chiefly  owing  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  Barras,  recollecting 
his  services  at  Toulon,  hod  confided  the  command  of  the 
artillery ;  and  he  afterwards  obtained  for  Bonaparto  that  of 
the  army  of  Italy.  The  anarchists  being  put  down  by  the 
13th  Vendemtatre,  the  directorial  government  was  formed, 
of  which  Barras  was  a  member.  It  did  not  work  well,  and 
the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4,  1797)  was 
resolved  upon  as  a  means  of  effbcting  its  more  complete 
consoUdation.  For  the  third  time  Barras  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  powers,  and  success  again  attended  his  efforts. 
General  Augerean  invested  the  halls  of  the  legislative 
councils  and  arrested  the  obnoxious  members.  [See  Auqk- 
REAiT.]  Two  members  of  the  Directory,  Bartbelemy  and 
Carnot,  about  forty  members  of  the  legislative  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  eleven  members  of  the  Council  of  Eldera, 
and  other  individuals  were  ordered  to  be  transported  to  the 
swamps  of  Guiana,  where  several  of  them  died.  Carnot 
escaped  into  Germanv.  The  Cointeil  of  l^w  Himdiedi 
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bemg  now  re-modelled,  became  a  subaerrient  instnunent  of 
the  Directmry,  aod  it  even  urged  the  necessity  of  getting 
rid  in  a  siinhar  manner  of  Bucti  of  the  nobility  en  still  re- 
mained in  Uie  country,  but  Barros  in  this  instanoe  success- 
fully ofpotad  their  wishes.  The  power  of  the  Directory, 
homw,  wu  fur  from  being  firmly  flxod.  The  aflair  of  the 
3001  Qmirial  (Hay  18.  1799)  shook  it  to  its  fiwudations. 
Tbe  kpslattre  councils  now  resumed  their  indqwndmce, 
enrtuled  the  dictatorial  power  of  the  Dinctory,  ai^  obliged 
three  of  the  directors  to  give  in  th^  reiagnatimi.  This 
was  partly  the  work  of  Sieyes,  who  became  one  of  the 
nemben  of  the  Directory.  Barras  contrived  to  remain  in 
office,  though  he  had  apposed  this  mov«neut :  but  be  and 
Sieyes  were  united  as  to  tbe  necessity  of  overthrowing  the 
constitution  of  the  year  three,  since  a  new  combination  of 
die  executive  power  seemed  to  them  the  o^y  means  of 
fixing  themselves  more  firmly  in  the  government.  General 
Bonaparte  being  appriced  of  these  inlrigues  by  his  brother 
Laeien.  left  the  army  in  Egypt,  and  arrived  ih  Paris  for  the 
pmpoae  of  carrying  his  own  personal  pngecta  «t  ambitioa 
mta  eieeatioa.  Seconded  by  Sieyes,  he  eftotod  the  revo- 
faitian  <^  the  18th  Brqpwire  (Nor.  9,  1799>,  Ow  immediate 
Rsolt  of  which  was  his  nonsinBtioa  as  First  ConauL  Ftom 
Has  period  the  power  of  Barras  was  annihilated.  Finding 
lunuetf  abandoned  hj  everybody,  he  sent  a  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  Counnl  of  Elden,  saying  *  that  be  re- 
tained with  satisfactitm  to  tbe  rank  of  a  mere  citizen, 
leaving  tbe  destinies  of  the  republic  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shistrious  waitior  whom  he  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
initiate  in  the  career  of  gl<Hry.*  He  at  the  same  time  charged 
tis  secretary,  Bottot,  to  ask  of  the  First  Consul  a  passport 
to  Grosbois,  where  he  Uved  in  retirement,  reflising  all  the 
offers  made  to  him  by  the  new  government ;  among  otheia, 
the  embassies  of  Dresden  and  of  the  UnUed  States,  Hm 
command  of  the  army  of  St.  Domingo,  and  even  a  medal 
wfaicAi  Bonaparte  had  struck.  Under  Haa  operation  of  a  law 
wrfaieh  oompelled  military  men  deprived  tiwir  rank  to  ro- 
^de  above  ^Kty  miles  from  the  capital,  he  sold  his  estate  at 
Gnabois,  and  proceeded  to  BruBsels;  but  this  citjr  not  ame- 
ixig  with  huu,  he  obtained  leave  to  retue  to  Marseilles,  where 
he  lived,  as  before,  under  snrveitlanee,  attending  quietly  to 
agricultural  punuits.  In  ISIS  he  was  inculpated  in  a  ooq- 
spirBCT,  and  underwent  some  interrogations ;  after  which  he 
was  exiled  to  Rome,  but  remained  still  under  the  watchful 
^es  of  the  French  wAice.  Here  he  was  again  aocuaed  of 
being  connected  witn  a  conspiracy,  but  the  preliminary  in- 
vestigations into  its  character  and  ramifications  were  broken 
Bp  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon ;  indeed  it  is  questionable  whether 
fae  was  really  engaged  in  this  or  the  preceding  aAur.  In 
leU  be  took  up  his  residence  at  Paris.  Being  consulted  as 
Is  the  coarse  of  aflhirs  by  the  newly-restored  govemmrat, 
be  replied  to  M.  do  Blacas,  'You  will  lose  the  king;  your 
ooly  oocupatioa  seems  to  be  to  provide  lodgings  m  your- 
•dveauidhimatLwiden.'  In181S,fonseangiiewtroablas 
ibout  to  burst  on  Fk-ance,  he  withdrew  from  Paris,  but  re- 
tunied  on  hearing  of  Napoleon's  disembarkation.  Meeting 
the  Duke  of  Otzanto  (Poucfa^),  Barras  asked  him  if  he  might 
at  length  consider  himself  in  security,  to  which  the  minister 
K{4ied,  *Oh,  do  not  doubt  it;  you  will  be  called  to  the 
(Camber  of  Peers.'  Barras  answered, '  I  will  never  associate 
aifsdf  with  the  oppressors  of  tbe  people and  dunng  the 
Hondrvd  Days  he  accepted  no  public  employment.  After- 
nids  he  resided  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris.  He  died  in 
iaooary,  1829.  Barras  was  more  fond  of  pleasure  than  of 
bnnness,  but  he  was  not  destitute  of  talent ;  inchned  to  in- 
dolence, he  could  show  firmness  and  activity  at  times;  he 
had  eonsid^ble  shrewdness  and  tact;  he  was  naturally 
boBane  and  good-natured,  generous  towards  his  friends, 
and  prodigal  in  his  expenditure.  Notwithstanding  his 
(ftetation  of  republicanism,  his  manners  and  tastes  were 
fteie  of  a  nobleman  of  the  old  monarchy.  He  could  speak 
«tti  and  to  the  purpose ;  and  these  quuities  g%ve  bun  an 
ueendancy  over  his  rougher  colleagues.  Throughout  the 
vanms  changes  which  the  Directory  underwent,  Barras 
*w  the  only  member  of  it  that  kept  bis  seat  from  its  instal- 
Itt^.  at  the  end  of  1795,  to  its  final  overthrow  by  Bonaparte 
in  November,  1799.  As  a  leading  man  of  that  government 
Barras  shared  the  odium  which  it  incurred  for  its  arbitrary 
vts  at  horae,  and  its  dishonesty  in  its  foreign  relations.  Of 
ti»  latter  we  need  only  mention  the  unprincipled  invasiw 
of  Sviuerland.  the  plunder  of  tbe  Italian  States,  the  barter 
of  Venice  to  Austria,  the  invasion  of  Egypt  without  any 
iedsntion  of  war,  and  while  France  was  at  peace  with  the 


Porte,  &c.  The  details  are  found  in  the  offioial  documents 
of  the  time,  in.  the  reports  of  the  legislative  councils,  and 
especially  in  the  act  of  accusation  read  in  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  the  Sth  August,  1799,  in  which  the  charges 
against  the  Directory  are  classed  under  nine  distinct  heads, 
in  Camot'a  Memoira,  in  the  HiaoUv  du  Directoire,  Paris, 
1801.  &0.    {Bee  Directoin  Extcutif.) 

BARRATRY,  BARATKY.  or  BARRETRY.  The 
original  derivatiOB  <tf  this  woid  is  extremely  uncertain :  in 
English  law  it  has  a  twofold  ngnification.  whidk  it  is  diffi- 
oult  to  trace  from  any  account  yet  given  of  its  etymology. 
First,  barratry  is  a  misdemeanor  at  oommon  law,  and  con- 
sists in  fiwqomtly  exciting  and  stirring  up  disputes  and 
quarrels  either  by  Ut^atiw  in  courts  or  otherwise ;  and  se- 
condly, it  denotes  a  fruid,  or  such  a  degree  of  culpable  negli< 
gence  as  amoutits  to  fraud  or  bed  faith,  committed  by  the 
master  or  mariners  of  e  ship  with  relation  to  the  ship  or 
cargo  under  his  care,  by  whicn  the  owners  or  freighters  may 
be  injured.  The  Italian  word  barratrare,  &tm  which  the 
term  barratry  in  this  latter  sense  <8  inunediately  derived, 
means  to  duat  gennally ;  but  in  English  law  it  is  entirely 
a  tadiTiieal  expression,  and  is  only  used  to  denote  that  pax^ 
tieular  description  of  knavery  above  described. 

I.  As  to  the  misdemeanor  of  barratry  at  eommon  law. 
This  offience  is  so  vague  and  indefinite  In  its  nature,  and 

has  been  so  little  notioM  in  modem  times  by  courts  of  jus- 
tice, that  it  would  probably  be  found  difficult  at  the  [wesent 
day  to  prosecute  a  barrator  to  conviction.  Sir  Edward  Coke 
and  other  antient  authorities  state  that  it  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  constitute  this  kind  of  barratry,  that  the  suits 
promoted  by  the  barrator  should  be  eommeaced  in  courts  of 
reetxd ;  the  offence  may  be  committed  by  stirring  up  litiga- 
tion in  hundred  or  county  courts,  or  other  inferior  jurisdic- 
tions. It  is  also  said  not  to  be  a  material  part  of  the  offence 
that  the  suits  or  quarrels  commenced  ^ould  relate  to  a  dis- 
mited  tiUe  to  the  possession  of  lands,  but  that  all  kinds  of 
oisturiMiaceB  of  the  peace  and  the  dispersion  ^  frlse  ru- 
moQrs  and  ealoraniea  which  may  promote  diaoord  among 
neighbours  will  amount  to  bamt^.  A  ain^  act  cailnot 
amoont  to  banatry,  as  the  essence  of  tho  crime  consists  in 
the  frequent  repetition  of  acts  tending  to  stir  up  quarrels ; 
nor  is.it  neosssuy  that  an  indictment  for  this  offence  should 
specify  any  paitieular  transactions  in  which  the  person  ac- 
cused has  promoted  ocmtentioa  or  litigation,  but  it  is  suffi- 
laent  to  state  generally  in  the  indictment  that  he  is  a  com- 
mon barrator.  This  anomaly  in  ciuninal  law,  from  which 
it  followed  that  a  defendant  might  be  called  upon  at  the 
trial  to  justify  fifty  distinct  and  complicated  transactions 
without  the  slightest  previous  notice,  necessarily  led  to  an- 
other, namely,  that  the  prosecutor  was  bound  to  dehver  to 
the  defendant  before  the  trial  a  notice  of  th«  particular  acts 
of  barratry  on  irtiioh  he  meuit  to  inaist,  and  it  was  a  ruK 
that  none  eonld  be  giran  in  evidenea  but  such  as  were 
stated  in  tiiis  notioe.  The  punidinient  fi»  Oits  offence  is 
f&ne  and  tmpriwmment,  the  diseretiim  of  tiie  ooutt  in  whtcli 
the  conviction  takes  i^aoe ;  but  Mr.  Serjeant  Hawkins  says, 
that '  if  the  o&oder  be  of  any  profession  relating  to  the  law, 
he  ought  to  be  disabled  from  practuing  in  future.'  (Haw- 
kins's Plea*  tf  the  Orotm,  book  i.  c.  81.)  At  common  law, 
it  appears  that  a  perwn  convicted  of  banatry  might  have  been 
sentenced  to  pillory.  In  the  case  of  the  King  against 
the  Warden  of  the  Fleet  {Modem  Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  340), 
the  record  of  the  punishment  of  a  barrator  by  a  fine  being 
produced,  Lord  Holt  said,  '  If  he  had  had  the  handling  of 
him,  he  had  not  escaped  the  mlloiy ;  and  that  ho  remem- 
bered Seijeant  Ma^ nard  used  to  say  that  it  were  better  for 
the  country  to  be  rid  of  one  barrator  tium  of  twenty  hi^- 
waymen.'  By  the  statuta  IS  Geo.  I.  o.  S9,  sect.  4  (re- 
vived and  made  pnpetnal  by  21  Geo.  II.  c  3),  if  any  per- 
son convicted  of  common  barratry  shall  praotise  as  an 
attorney,  solicits,  or  agent  in  any  wait  or  action,  the  judge 
or  judges  of  the  court  vrhere  such  suit  or  action  shall  be 
brought,  shall,  upon  complaint  or  information,  examine  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way  in  open  court ;  and  if  it  shall 
appear  that  the  person  complained  of  has  ofiendedv  shall 
cause  the  ofiender  to  be  transptMted  for  seven  years.'  There 
is  no  recorded  instance  of  proreedings  having  ever  been 
taken  under  this  statute. 

II.  Barratry  by  masters  or  mariners  of  ships. 

This  offence  is  not  an  object  of  the  criminal  law  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  in  this  country  is  only  a  subject  of  importance 
with  reference  to  marine  insurances.  From  the  earliest 
times,  a  loss  by  tiie  banatry  of  the  mas^^^nu^^^^'^'u 
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formed  a  subject  of  indemnity  by  underwriters  in  British 
policies  of  insurance.  The  absurdity  and  impoU^  of  in- 
•erting  this  species  of  toss  in  marine  polioiei  have  often 
heen  pointed  oat  by  high  authority.  *  It  is  somewhat  extm- 
ordinanr,'  ucn  Lord  IfUnsfidd  in  the  ease  of  Natt  v.  Baar- 
dien  (ftrm  Bejxfrtt,  vol.  i.  p.  330), '  that  this  term  should 
have  crept  into  insurances,  and  still  more  that  it  should 
have  continued  in  them  so  long,  for  the  underwriter  insures 
the  conduct  of  the  captain  (whom  he  does  not  appoint,  and 
cannot  dismiss)  to  the  owner,  who  can  do  either.'  Lord 
EUenborough  malcea  the  same  remark,  and  also  points  out 
the  impolitic  tendency  of  this  kind  of  insurance,  as  enabling 
the  master  and  owners,  by  a  IVaudulent  and  secret  under- 
standing, to  throw  upon  the  underwriters  die  failure  of  an 
illegal  adventure,  of  which  the  benefit,  if  successful,  would 
have  bebnged  solely  to  themselves.  (See  Earie  v.  Rowcroft, 
East's  Reports,  vol  viii.  p.  134.)  Upon  this  it  ma^,  how- 
ever* he  obserired,  that  merehants  ue  always  desmma  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  risks  as  much  as  possible ;  and  if 
Ihttf  are  willing  to  pay  fiw  their  indemnity  from  the  fiaudu- 
lent  acts  of  their  own  servants,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
unreasonable  in  such  a  contract ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  the  whole  business  of  underwriters  to  insure  against 
risks,  and  it  is  quite  indifferent  to  them  what  the  nature  of 
that  risk  is,  provided  they  clearly  understand  tin  nature  of 
it,  and  receive  a  proportionate  premium. 

Tlie  legal  meaning  of  the  term  barratry  thus  inserted  in 
policies  of  insurance  has  frequently  become  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  courts  (^justice.  Its  original  and  verbal  signifi 
eation  is  framed  in  the  most  general  sense,  and  is  dtmned 
in  Duf^sne's  Olot$ary  as  '  fraus,  dolus,  qui  fit  in  eontracti- 
bua  et  venditionibuB,'  without  bcdng  limited  to  marine  con- 
tracts, or  to  any  particular  class  of  contracting  parties.  In 
Sn^lUh  law*  however,  it  is  certainly  understood  only  in  the 
limited  sense  mentioned  in  the  eommeneement  of  this 
artiela  It  means  every  species  -  of  frand  or  knavery  in  the 
master  or  mariners  of  the  ship  by  which  the  freighters  or 
owners  arc  injured.  Barratry  may  therefore  be  committed 
eittfer  by  a  wilful  deviation  tending  to  defraud  the  owner, 
by  smuggling,  by  running  awsy  with  the  ship,  by  sinking 
or  deserting  her,  or  by  delaying  the  voyage  by  any  means, 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  with  a  fraudulent  intent.  It  fol- 
lows, that  in  all  cases  where  the  underwriter  has  insured 
against  barratry,  the  assured  will  be  entitled  to  recover  the 
amount  of  a  loss  which  he  may  have  sustained  in  conse- 
quence of  any  of  the  acts  above  enumerated.  There  must, 
however,  be  always  a  fraud  or  breach  of  trust  in  order  to 
eoutitutB  barratry ;  and  therefore  a  mere  deviation  in  eon- 
seqnenoB  of  the  ^wrance  ef  the  master  will  not  amount  to 
barratiyt  though  it  would  avud  &e  policy  as  being  a  varia- 
tion from  the  voyage  insured.  It  must  also  be  an  aet  done 
tending  to  defraud  the  owner;  and  thoefore  where  the 
owner  consents  to  the  acts  done  by  the  master,  thou^  they 
may  amount  to  a  gross  ftaud  upon  the  underwriter,  they 
will  not  eonstitnte  the  technical  offlBuce  of  barratry ;  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  where  the  master  of  a  ship  is  also  the 
owner,  there  con  be  no  barratry  committed  by  him,  because 
he  cannot  defraud  himself.  For  more  particulars  on  this 
subject  see  Selwyn's  Mn  Pritu,  tit '  Insnnuxe ;'  and  Park 
on  Jntwance. 

B  ARRAUX,  a  small  fortress  of  the  department  of  IsSre, 
in  France,  on  tlie  frontier  towards  Savoy.  It  is  a  place  of 
eonsiderable  strength,  and  was  erected  in  the  year  1597,  by 
order  of  Charles  Bmannel,  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Duke 
seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  the  vanity  of  erecting  a 
fort  in  the  temtories  of  the  King  ckF  France.  The  Constanle 
^sdigui^res,  who  commanded  the  French  army  dose  at 
hand,  allowed  the  work  to  proceed  without  interruptitm,  in 
^te  of  the  pressing  entreaties  of  those  under  his  ciHamand. 
The  incident  was  talked  ttf  at  court,  and  the  inaction  of  the 
Constable  furnished  bis  enemies  with  the  opportunity  of 
calumniating  him.  The  king  himself,  Henry  IV.,  blamed 
him ;  but  Lesdigui^es  desired  him  not  to  be  uneasy ;  repre- 
sented to  htm  that  a  fort  nas  requisite  in  this  part  of  bis 
dominions,  and  that  if  the  Duke  of  Savoy  did  not  build  one. 
his  Msjes^  must;  he  assured  him  that,  when  itwas  finished, 
he  would  take  it  without  cannon,  without  laying  siege,  and 
without  the  oost  of  a  crown.  He  kept  his  promise ;  for  the 
fort  was  euTied  by  moonlight,  on  the  I3th  of  March,  1598. 
The  fort  remained  in  the  hands  t/[  the  fScench  by  the  treaty 
of  Vervins,  concluded  in  'tiw  same  year. 

It  ia  m  the  right  bank  of  the  Isire,  not  from  the 
fkvtranl  fovtiMs  of  Umtmeillan,  to  which  it  senret  as  a 


check.  The  population  was  given  in  tlid  DietionnttiTe  Um- 
verta  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804)  at  1312,  The  foit  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  GresLvandan,  in  which  it 
stands.  In  front  of  it  ore  ttia  ruins  of  a  ehftleau,  once  be- 
longiI^;  to  the  Cheraliar  Bayard. 

Barnmx  is  about  374  miles  8.E.  from  Paris ;  and  about 
22  miles  N.E.  of  Grenoble.   45°  27'  N.  lat,  5"  56'  E.  long. 

BARR'BOE.  BAR'EGES.  OR  BAREDGES.  a  vUlage 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  situated  in  the  valley  tii 
Bastan.  in  the  department  of  Hautes  Pyr^n^s  (High  Py^ 
renees),  in  France,  491  miles  from  Paris,  through  Orl^aiu, 
limoges,  Perigueux,  Agen,  Auch,  Tarbes  and  Argellez ; 
or  560  miles  through  Limoges,  Cahors,  Hontauban,  Tou- 
louse, and  Auch  ;  42°  53'  N.  lat.,  0°  4'E.  long. 

The  vUlage  stands  amidst  steep  mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4259  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  bank  of 
a  torrent  which  runs  into  the  Gave-de-Pau.  (Millin,  Voyagn 
dam  let  Dtp.  du  Midi  -le  la  France.)  It  consists  (rf^one  street, 
long  and  namw.  formed  upcm  the  slope  of  a  mountain,  and 
has  little  to  recommend  it  in  point  of  situation.  The  dark 
impending  roeks  seen  eimtimiBlly  to  threaten  the  place  with 
destruction ;  and  the  ear  is  weaned  by  the  cmutant  roaring 
of  the  torrent,  which  carries  along  with  it  huge  Uodts  irf 
stone.  Yet  the  eeletoi^  of  the  waters  attrrcts  a  crowd 
of  bathers,  or  of  those  who  drink  the  waters.  Their  re- 
putation rose  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  visited  Bar> 
r^e,  in  order  to  take  them.  The  place  contains  only  about 
eighty  or  a  hundred  habitations,  so  slightly  put  together  as 
scarcely  to  merit  the  name  of  houses.  The  dread  of  having 
them  destroyed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  torrent  (especially 
when  it  is  swelled  by  the  melting  of  the  snows)  jvevente 
their  being  built  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  The  row 
on  mie  side  of  the  street  overhangs  the  river,  the  other  row- 
leans  against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  Towards  the  mid- 
dle of  ue  vOlage,  in  the  part  most  exposed  to  the  inundm- 
tions,  the  houses  are  built  only  of  boards,  and  are  taken 
down  at  the  close  of  the  bathing  season.  Not  fiu*  from  this 
range  of  temporary  dwellings,  beneath  a  flagged  terrace,  or 
court  which  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  breast  high,  is  a  hash, 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  the  poor  and  one  for  the 
soldiers.  There  is  a  barrack,  erected  by  Louis  XV.,  for  the 
wounded  soldiers,  but  it  is  insufficient,  containing  only  sixtjr 
beds.  There  are  four  baths  (or  five,  according  to  others) 
varying  in  their  temperature ;  that  which  is  divided  into  the 
two  compartments  just  mentioned  is  the  hottest — its  tempe- 
rature is  stated  M.  Millin  to  be  39°  of  Reaumur,  or  nearly 
120°  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  in  Malte-Brun  tiie  hottest  spring 
is  given  at  50°  of  Reaumur,  or  neariy  145  of  Fahrenheit. 
The  waters  are  sulphureous  and  sudoriBo :  they  are  consi- 
dered efficaoons  ia  heaiing  wounds.  Then  is  a  ch^iel  at 
Bairtge;  and  tbo  neighbourhood  presents  sane  pleasaut 
walks. 

Hie  population  of  this  little  place  is  given  in  the  Didum- 
naire  VmotrHl  de  la  Erance  (Paris,  1804),  at  670.  We 
have  no  authoritjr  later  than  this.  About  six  hundred  per- 
sons are  said  to  visit  the  place  every  year. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrdge  is  a  quarry  of  white 
marble,  with  greenish  veins. 

The  name  Barrage,  in  Celtic,  is  said  to  ugnify  a  retired 
place,  and  well  corresponds  to  the  situation  of  the  village. 
(Millin,  Voyage,  &c.) 

BARREL.  Ducange  states  the  word  baril  to  be  British. 
It  is  found  in  some  shape,  in  several  European  lansuages» 
as  a  large  vessel  for  holding  liquors.  In  the  old  English 
meuures  it  was  used  to  denote 

31^  old  gallons  of  wine, 
32      „      „  ale, 
36      „      „  beer. 

But  the  ale  and  beer  barrels  were  equalized  for  eve^  part 
of  England  except  London  by  a  statute  of  the  1st  of  Wil- 
liam and  ^ary,  uid  thir^-four  gsUons  wera  made  tbeburel 

of  beer  or  ale. 

The  wine  gallon,  by  a  statute  of  Anne,  was  declared  to 
be  231  cubic  inches,  and  the  beer  gallon  (which  did  not 
differ  from  the  ale  gallon)  was  usually  reckoned  as  282  cubic 
inches;  consequently  the  dimensions  of  tiie  four  barrels 
wera  as  follows : — 

Galkn.    CaUo  iBsfa«^ 
Wine  barrel  31}  7316} 

Ale  ditto  (Lmdcm)  33  9024 

Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England)        S4  9588 
Beer  ditto  (London) 
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In  fmparial  gillms  of  27ra74  enbio  indua,  now  in  nn, 
Ahm  measarw  are  u  foltowi  :~ 


Old  Wine  barrel 
,»  Ale  ditto  (London) 
„  Ale  and  beer  ditto  (England) 
„  Beer  ditto  (London) 


Imp.  gollotia, 
26  i 
32  H 
34  H 
36  H 


Maaj  other  barrel*  were  in  use  to  denote  certain  quan- 
tities of  goods  usually  sold  in  barrels ;  thus  the  barrel  of 
salmon  or  eels  was  forty-two  gallons,  that  of  soap  236 
pounds,  Stc. 

The  measurement  of  the  content  of  a  barrel  majrbe  done 
with  snfRcient  exactness  as  follows,  in  which  the  outre  of 
the  staves  is  considered  ais  a  parabola : — 

I.  Measure  the  diameter  of  the  widest  part  (allowing  for 
thtekDeaa)  and  that  at  the  ends,  which  call  the  greater  and 
smaller  diameters:  also  measure  the  lei^[th  mnn  end  to 
end. 

3.  To  the  largn  diameter  add  ODe-finuth  of  the  unaUer, 
and  maltii^y  this  sum  by  itsdf. 

3.  Multiply  one-fourth  of  the  smaller  diameter  by  itself 
and  take  ue  result  fire  times. 

4.  Add  together  the  two  last  results,  multiply  the  sum  by 
the  length  of  the  barrel,  and  that  product  by  '41888.  The 

Cdoct  is  the  number  of  cubic  inehes  in  the  barrel,  if  tlie 
gths  were  measured  ininchet. 

"Dia  word  barrel  meuis,  in  common  nse,  also  any  bt^low 
cylinder,  saeh  as  the  barrel  of  a  gun,  a  jack,  or  a  hand- 
organ. 

BARREI^DRAIN.  [See  Drain.] 
BARRBLIBR.  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Paris,  in  1606. 
After  beginning  the  study  of  medicine,  and  receiving  tiie 
degree  ^  licentiate,  when  about  to  reeeivB  the  degne  of 
doctor,  he  abandoned  medicine  fi)rtlieok)RV,Madin  163ft  took 
the  tows  of  the  nder  of  Dominicans.  Having  studied  the 
'  ftthets  of  the  charch,  he  taught  theolo^.  but  devoted  his 
leisure  hoars  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  1 646  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  accompanied  him  on  his  visits  to  the  different  convents. 
In  this  way  he  traversed  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy.  During  these  excursions  he  collected  plants  and 
other  objects  of  natural  history.  He  made  drawing  of 
the  plants,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved,  with  a  view  to 
dwir  publication.  Having  had  his  head-quarters  at  Rome 
tut  twenty-five  years,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  1672,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  convent  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6. 
Here  be  laboured  to  perfect  his  work,  till  he  died  of  asthma, 
irtfa  September.  1673. 

He  beqneatlwd  his  MSS.  to  the  Ubraiy  of  the  convent, 
hat  soon  after  his  death  all  his  coUeetions  were  dispersed,  and 
sane  wera  burnt.  The  copper-plates  escaped,  and  were 
cal|eet8d  and  puUished  by  Antoine  de  Jussieu,  who  sup- 
plied descriptions,  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed, lliis  work,  to  which  was  prefixed  a  life  of  Bar- 
iriier.  appeared  in  one  volume,  folio.  R.  P.  Barrditri 
nmUf  per  OaiHttm,  Hitpaniam  et  ItaHam  oAMrvofce. 
ieambus  eeneis  exhibitee,  opus  pottftumum;  aecurmte 
Antonio  Jussieu  botaniees  prr^euore,  in  lucem  editum,  et 
at  retxnttorum  normam  dtgefium,  cm  aeeeuit  ejusdan  auc- 
toFu  .specimen  de  huectis,  Paris,  17)4.  Il  contains  1324 
pbtes,  of  which  three  are  of  shells,  the  rest  of  plants.  Of 
these  several  are  copies  from  Cluaius,  and  earlier  writers, 
sod  some  twice  or  thrice  repeated.  Many  were,  however, 
qoite  new,  or  very  rare,  so  tnat  the  volume  is  Mill  worth 
xiSexni^  to.  Bairelier  composed  a  wwk,  intended  to  in- 
dode  deacrnrtions  of  all  the  plaati  then  known.  He  called 
it  Hortut  JmmeS,  but  it  was  never  published.  He  also  left 
mea  hundred  figures  of  fungi,  and  three  hundred  of  shells. 
A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  of  Acanthaceee, 
VIS  called  in  honour  of  him  Sarhria.  (See  Haller,  Bib- 
Uotiieea  Botanica;  Biwraphie  Omvereetle.} 

BARRBN  FLOWERS,  in  botany,  are  either  those 
vUcfa  bear  only  stamens  without  a  pistil,  or  which  have 
Bother  stamens  nor  pistil.  Flowers  of  the  former  descrip- 
^  are  very  common  :  those  of  the  latter  kind  are  chiefly 
bond  in  grasses  and  sedges,  where  they  often  consist  of 
nothing  more  than  a  deformed  scale. 

BARRSN  LAND,  in  agriculture,  is  that  in  which  the 
libnts  generally  cultivated  do  not  prosper  or  arrive  at  ma- 
turity. This  barrenness  may  arise  ftmn  various  causes. 
The  texture  of  the  seal  may  be  sueh,  that  the  moistura  es- 
■mtial  to  v^tation  cannot  be  retabied,  or  that  Ae  fllNres 


of  the  roots  cannot  penetrate  in  search  of  food.  The  first  is 
the  case  in  loose  siliceous  sands,  the  second  in  rocks  and 
indurated  days.  It  is  seldom  that  cither  of  these  soils 
can  be  renderad  nxoductive,  so  aa  to  repay  the  expense 
of  cultivation  unless  under  particular  circumstances.  The 
niost  barren  sands  will  become  productive  by  irrigation,  and 
in  that  case  the  labour  applied  to  improve  their  texture,  1^ 
the  admixture  of  more  tenaciotft  earth,  may  be  fully  re- 
paid. The  vine  may  be  made  to  grow  in  the  fissures  of  the 
hardest  roeks,  where  the  climate  is  &vourable;  and  ter- 
races may  be  formed,  by  which  the  soil  brought  on  may  be 
retained ;  but  in  general  loose  sands  and  rocks  ought  to  be 
left  to  their  natural  state  of  barrenness. 

There  are,  however,  in  all  countries  tracts  of  land  which 
are  barren  and  waste  in  their  present  state,  and  which,  for 
want  of  better  soils  to  employ  and  feed  an  increasing  popu- 
lation, are  well  worth  improving,  and  will  ultimately  repay 
the  labour  bestowed  on  tbem. 

By  the  third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Emigration,  in 
1B29,  it  appears  that  the  soil  in  the  British  dominims 
may  be  divided  as  IbUows :— Taking  the  tots!  surfsoe  of 
EngUind,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Britidi  Ldanda, 
at  77,394/133  acres,  only  46,522,970  acres  were  in  cultiva- 
tion, leaving  30,871,463  acres  uncultivated  or  nearly  so. 
Some  part  of  this,  no  doubt,  consists  of  high  idieep-walkf , 
mountains,  bogs,  and  water ;  but  a  large  ptfftion  is  capable 
of  improvement,  by  the  application  of  capital  and  industry 
The  particulars  are  as  below,  and  are  given  in  tiie  Com- 
pamon  to  the  Almanac  for  1829. 


UiiculbvaiMl. 

England . 

Cultivated. 

Capable  of 

Improrraivnt. 

Unprafitnbk. 

Total 

26,632,000 

3,454,00U 

3.256,400 

32,342,400 

wSes... 

3,117,000 

530,000 

1,105,000 

4,752.000 

Scotland. 

5,265,000 

5,950,000 

8,523,930 

I9,7.'18,930 

Ireland , . 

12,125,260 

4.900,000 

2,416,664 

19.441.944 

British  ) 

Islands  f 

383,690 

166,000 

569,469 

1,119,159 

^  Total . . 

40,522.970 

15,000.000 

15,871,^03 

77,394,433 

N.>.  198. 


Looking  at  this  table,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask  whether 
so  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  surface  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  Europe  may  not  remain  uncultivated  more  from 
want  of  industry  and  skill,  than  from  insuperable  bar- 
renness. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give,  as  briefly  as  possible,  an  out- 
line of  the  various  means  by  which  even  the  poorest  soils 
may  be  rendered  capable  of  adding  something  to  the  general 
stock  of  food  necessary  for  a  la^  and  increasing  popula- 
lation.  The  question  as  to  the  policy  of  cultivating  such 
lands  in  preference  to  impwtinK  supjilies  of  foreign  grain, 
is  not  here  considered.  Our  oqect  is  to  shew  lunr  barren 
lands  may  be  improved,  whenever  such  improvement  may 
be  deemed  expedient 

Some  lands  are  barren  in  consequence  of  noxious  ingre> 
dients  in  the  soil,  which  by  their  chemical  action  on  the  rood 
of  plants,  or  on  their  minute,  fibres,  prevent  their  growth  and 
render  them  sickly  and  abortive.  These  having  been  ascer- 
tained by  earefbl  analysis,  must  be  deprived  of  their  noxious 
qualities  by  chemical  means,  one  of  the  most  obvious  of 
which  is  burning  or  baking.  Nature  has  supplied  a  gene- 
ral and  complete  antidote  to  acid  combinations,  in  lime,  one 
of  the  most  abundant  of  mineral  productions.  There  are 
few  bad  soils  which  time  will  not  improve.  The  most  com- 
mon substances  found  in  barren  soils  are  difibrent  c<Hnbina- 
tions  of  metals,  i»ino^>ally  iron,  with  sulphur  and  adds : 
quick  lime  either  decomposes  all  these,  or  renders  them  in- 
nocuous. Another  substance  is  iannin,  or  the  astringent 
principle,  which  is  of  vegetable  origin,  and  by  preventing 
the  solubility  of  vegetable  fibres,  transforms  them  into  an 
inflammable  substance,  well  known  by  the  name  of  peat 
or  moss.  This,  likewise,  is  readily  corrected  by  the  same 
means,  and  experience  has  proved  that  of  all  substances 
which  can  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities,  lime  is 
the  most  valuable  as  an  improver  of  bad  soils.  But  the  dif 
ferent  substances  of  whicb  a  soil  is  composed  may  be  per- 
fectly innocuous  to  vegetation,  and  yet  the  barrenness  may 
not  be  the  less,  if  the  supnly  or  circulation  of  moisture  be 
deficient,  or  excessive.  This  must  therefore  be  tlie  flrrt 
connderation,  before  any  improvement  is  attempted ;  and  u 
sufficient  UM^ure  cannot  be  supplied,  or  superfluoua 
moved,  all  oUier  attempti  will  only  be  Ig^Tlabour^  ^  lOvbo 
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pical  climtt«s,  irrigation  is  the  chief  source  of  fertility,  and 
the  most  expensive  works  hare  been  constructed,  both  in 
ancient  oiid  modem  times,  to  supply  the  land  with  water 
as  occasion  requires.  In  northern  and  moister  climates,  the 
foundation  of  all  improvements  in  the  soil  is  a  proper  outlet 
to  superfluous  water.  These  two  subjects  will  be  treated  in 
the  articles  Irrioatioh  and  Draininq. 

Supposing,  then,  that  Etie  moisture  has  been  regulated, 
and  that  the  land  is  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  remove  obstructions  and  impediments, 
whether  they  be  rocks,  stones,  trees,  or  shrubs,  or  only  the 
heath  and  coarse  grasses  which  generally  cover  waste  lands. 
Rocks  may  be  quarried  or  blown,  and  so  may  stones  too 
large  to  be  removed  whole,  and  the  fragments  will  often  Xw 
useful  in  building  the  necessary  farm  offices,  or  making 
fences  to  divide  the  land  into  fields  of  convenient  dimen- 
sions, and  especially  to  keep  ofif  animals  from  destroying 
the  crops.  A  simple  method  of  getting  rid  of  large  stones 
is  to  dig  a  deep  hole  by  the  side  of  them,  as  near  as  possible, 
and  roll  them  in,  so  that  they  may  be  buried  at  least  two 
feet  below  the  surface.  If  they  can  be  removed,  this  may 
be  done  by  means  of  a  common  triangle  with  a  windlass  and 
pulley,  raising  them  on  a  low  carriage  with  broad  wheels, 
such  as  is  used  for  heavy  timber.  If  the  nature  of  the 
stones  is  lamellated,  and  they  will  split,  wedges  of  soft  iron 
driven  into  holes  made  in  the  direction  of  the  layers  readily 
divide  them  Into  tiat  pieces  extremely  convenient  for  use. 
A  very  powerful  wedge  fw  this  purpose  is  an  iron  cylinder 
cut  through  the  axis  into  two  pieces,  between  which  a  thin 
iron  or  steel  wedge  is  inserted  ;  a  hole  is  bored  in  the  stone 
of  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  when  this 
cylinder  and  wedge  are  put  into  it,  the  wedge  is  driven  in 
with  repeated  smart  strokes  of  a  hammer.  Several  such 
wedges,  placed  in  a  line,  will  split  large  masses  of  the  hardest 
granite,  and  next  to  gunpowder,  are  the  most  efficacious  in- 
struments for  that  purpose.  Trees  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
the  roots,  and  it  saves  labour  to  cut  the  roots  below  the  ground 
while  the  tree  is  standing,  and  draw  the  tree  over  by  means 
of  ropes  fixed  to  the  top ;  the  stem  becomes  a  lever,  by  which 
the  roots  are  more  easily  drawn  out.  The  Bern  machine* 
which  has  been  so  often  described,  was  invented  for  this 
purpose :  it  pushes  the  tree  over,  and  lifts  it  at  the  same  time. 
Useless  shrubs  are  readily  cut  down,  and  serve  for  fuel ;  their 
roots  are  seldom  difficult  to  grub  up :  a  simple  and  powerful 
instrument  for  this  purpose  is  a  very  strong  iron  three- 
pronged  fork,  having  the  prongs  twenty  inches  long,  and  a 
strong  ashen  handle,  twenty  feet  long,  fixed  firmly  into  it,  to 
the  end  of  which  a  rope  is  fastened ;  this  is  driven  obliquely 
under  the  roots,  and  by  means  of  a  tog  as  a  fulcrum  it  forms 
a  lever  when  pulled  down  by  the  ropes. 


There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  heath  and  grass  of 
the  surface  may  be  got  rid  of,  by  mowing  them  close  to  the 
ground,  and  ploughing  in  the  roots,  or  by  paring  the  surface 
and  burning  it.  Bach  mode  has  had  its  strenuous  advocates, 
and  has  been  alternately  praised  and  reprobated.  A  Uttle 
consideration  will  soon  settle  this  point.  If  the  soil  consists 
of  clay  or  loam  containing  the  yellow  ore  of  iron,  and  if  the 
ashes,  after  the  sods  have  been  burned  in  heaps,  are  of  a  bright 
red  colour,  the  efiect  of  burning  the  surface  will  be  gene- 
rally advantageous,  even  where  the  soil  is  already  deficient 
in  vegetable  matter;  ibr  the  fire  will  do  more  good  in  cor- 


recting the  crude  qualities  of  the  soil,  than  the  small  qiun< 

tity  of  vegetable  matter  which  is  dispersed  would  have 
done,  had  it  been  decomposed  in  tho  moat  favourable  man- 
ner, and  the  tough  roots  of  the  heath  which  are  reduced  to 
ashes  would  have  taken  a  very  long  time  to  decay,  and 
would  have  been  a  constant  impediment  to  the  plough.  But 
if  the  soil  is  a  sharp  sand,  and  the  ashes  are  white  and  loose, 
burning  destroys  the  small  portion  of  clay  and  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  without  compensating  the  loss  by  any 
advantage,  and  in  this  case  burning  the  surface  is  inexpe- 
dient. The  roots  of  the  heath  must  be  grubbed  up  by 
spades  and  mattock8,~or  by  means  of  a  strong  plough;  they 
may  then  be  gathered  and  burned,  but  the  grass  must  aa 
ploughed  in,  and  not  toodeep  at  first,  that  it  may  soon  rot;  a 
coating  of  lime  ploughed  in  will  accelerate  the  decay  of  the 
grass.  This  kind  of  soil  requires  the  addition  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  to  supply  the  humus  in  which  it  is  de- 
ficient, and  the  principal  attentiiHi  must  be  directed  to  thii 
object. 

When  the  surface  is  very  uneven,  so  as  to  form  hillocks 
and  hollows,  in  which  the  water  is  apt  to  stagnate,  levelling 
is  a  necessary  process.  The  most  effectual  way  of  doing 
this  is  by  the  wheelbarrow  and  shovel,  provided  the  dis- 
tance to  which  the  earth  is  to  be  wheeled  does  not  exceed, 
a  hundred  yards.  The  surface  should  be  first  pared  ofi',  and 
put  in  heaps  or  rows,  to  be  rei^Aoed  when  the  operation  ot 
levelling  has  been  performed,  in  order  that  the  oest  earth, 
impregnated  more  or  less  with  vegetable  matter,  may  not 
be  buried  under  the  poorer  subsoil.  If  the  soil  is  loose  and 
sandy,  it  may  be  very  expeditiously  levelled  by  an  instru- 
ment in  use  in  Flanders,  which  they  call  a  moU^fOrt.  It 


is  a  large  wooden  shovel,  shod  with  iron,  having  a  long 
handle :  about  the  middle  of  this  shovel,  which  u  convex 
at  the  bottom,  are  two  hooks,  one  on  each  side,  to  which 
chains  are  fixed,  which  unite  at  the  bar  to  which  Uie  traces 
of  a  horse  or  horses  are  to  be  attached :  a  rope  fixed  to  tha 
end  of  the  handle  completes  the  instrument.  A  man  aciias- 
tomed  to  the  use  of  it  raises  the  handle,  and  the  shovel 
enters  the  ground,  and  is  filled  by  the  horse  going  on.  By 
depressing  the  handle,  the  load  is  made  to  slide  on  the 
rounded  bottom  of  the  shovel,  till  it  arrives  at  the  place  where 
it  is  to  be  deposited.  By  letting  the  handle  go,  retaining 
the  rope,  the  whole  is  upset  instantly,  turning  over  on  the 
edge ;  the  handle  strikes  on  the  bar,  and  the  load  is  left 
behind  in  a  heap.  By  pulling  the  rope,  the  whole  iiidtru- 
ment  resumes  its  original  position,  and  is  brought  back  to  the 

{>lace  from  which  the  earth  is  to  betaken  again, without  any 
08S  of  time,  or  the  slightest  stoppage  of  the  horses.  About 
five  cwts.  of  loose  earth  may  be  thus  moved  at  each  time. 
By  means  of  this  machine  the  small  fields  in  Flanders  ore 
raised  about  two  feet  or  more  in  the  centre,  and  the  ground 
laid  convex,  sloping  in  every  direction  to  let  the  water  run 
otS.  Thus  also  the  soil  of  the  headlands,  which  accumulates 
by  the  repeated  turnings  of  the  plough  in  our  fields,  might 
be  carried  back  to  the  middle,  or  spread  evenly  over  the 
ground.  A  patent  has  been  lately  obtained  in  France  for  an 
improved  instrument  of  this  kind,  which  has  two  large  wheels 
for  such  grounds  as  will  not  readily  allow  the  mollebart  to 
slide  over  it  It  is  more  complicated,  but  'as  it  may  afford 
tiseful  suggestions,  and  be  improved  and  aimpUfled,  we  give 
a  drawing  and  description  of  it. 

A  is  the  box  or  shovel  to  contain  the  earth,  the  bottom  of 
which  opens  to  release  Uie  load ;  B  B  two  handles ;  C  rop^x 
to  keep  the  box  steady ;  d  a  windlass,  with  e  a  latcat^cl, 
wheel  to  raise  the  box  when  full ;  X  is  the  axle  on  whicH 
the  second  wheel  nms,  which  has  been  taken  off  to  show 
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the  «uutniction  of  the  inatrunieDt.  It  is  not  yet  brought 
mto  general  use,  but  the  experimeirts  nkde  with  it  an  siid 
to  have  been  quite  satisfactory. 

Hie  land  being  nov  indosed,  fenced,  and  drained 
where  nqaisite.  fAwtaelea  to  tite  plough  removed,  and 
in  a  tolerably  level  state,  it  remains  only  to  eonsider 
how  it  may  bo  mnst  advantageoudy  cultivated,  so  as 
in  the  end  to  repa^  the  first  and  great  outlay.  Some 
lands  which  have  lain  waste  for  ages  for  want  of  a  proper 
spirit  of  enterprise,  are  found  to  consist  of  a  tolerable 
depth  of  moderately  fertile  earth.  Ilwse  must  be  treated 
like  a  guden  newly  formed,  and  trenched  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible ;  mere  exposure  to  the  air  and  frost  will  oftM  make 
them  highly  productive,  and  in  this  ease  the  only  caution 
necessary  is  not  to  exhaust  them  at  first ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  fertility  should  be  increased  by  such  crops  and  manuring 
as  will  always  restore  more  humus  than  has  been  consumed 
^  vegetation.  It  is  too  common  an  error  with  those  who 
me  made  a  great  outlay,  to  be  imp^ient,  and  expect  too 
n^id  a  r«plaeemait  of  uie  capital  laid  oat.  This  makes 
them  aotr  white  er^  in  jseference  to  roots  and  legumes ; 
■ad  as  £reah  wrtfa  is  generally  very  prodaetive,  especially 
in  straw,  they  imagine  the  land  to  be  of  a  better  quality 
than  it  really  is,  and  soon  exhaust  it,  by  which  they  lose 
inAoitely  mora  in  the  end  than  if  th^  began  with  roots  and 
psen  eiop«»  and  raised  a  quantitv  of  manure  by  the  stock 
fed  OQ  them.  Lime  excites  new  land  wonderAiUy,  and  no 
Duoure  is  more  active,  provided  there  be  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil  or  added  at  the  same  time.  The  lime  renders 
the  oataral  humus  soluble  and  active,  and,  if  pot  on  inju- 
iheicusly,  will  soon  leave  ntme  for  future  crops.  Bone-dust 
vQl  raise  a  better  crop  of  turnips  than  Ume  alone  ;  but  bone- 
dust,  or,  what  ia  better,  coarsely^bruised  bones,  are  chiefly 
of  use  in  raising  the  first  crop  of  turnips.  They  should 
tbeiefiire  he  used  sparingly,  unless  they  can  be  obtained 
wty  i-httap,  and  only  on  light  loams  oe  sands.  Mixed  with 
MDca  in  a  heap*  and  allowed  to  heat,  they  become  muoh 
■«  effieaoians. 

But  aAer  oH  the  wpenae  of  clearing  the  land  and  pre- 
pHmg  it  for  cultivation,  it  may  yet  be  of  such  a  quality  as 
bdi^arten  the  improver.  We  shall  take  an  example  from 
too  kii^  of  soil  very  common  in  all  the  northern  parts  of 
Emope.  The  one  is  gennally  called  sandy  heath  soil,  the 
•tiler  is  peat  or  moor,  both  quite  unproductive  till  they  are 
iaiHiniil ;  and  yet  'ntst  tracts  of  both  have  been  brought 
iBtDcaltiTation,  and  are  covered  with  a  rich  huvest,  in  spite 
tf  their  natiual  barrenness.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  declared, 
osinaljrna,  that  the  soil  of  Bagshot  HeaUi,  in  its  natural 
Me,  waa  the  most  barren  soil  in  England ;  yet  great  por- 
tioBs  of  this  barren  soil  axe  now  covered  with  thriving  plant- 
Misos,  interapened  with  weoea  fields.  The  methods  used 
Is  brine  this  land  into  cmtivation  will  serve  as  an  example 
far  an  similar  soils.  The  snrfftce  soil  of  the  heath  consists  of 
wnd,  gravel,  and  light  loam,  strongly  imprecated  with  a 
ycftw  earbcNnata  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  the  subsoil  is  gene- 
n&j  a  stiffisT  loam.  The  water  which  percolates  the  upper 
iliataaa  diaaolves  aportioa  of  the  iron  by  means  of  the  oar- 
Wa  aodi  and  this  ixon,  mixed  with  eaitb,  it  slowly  d^outed 


in  a  thin  layer  on  the  impervious  subsoil,  where  it  takes  a 
hard  crystallised  form,  called  the  iron  pan,  absolutely  im- 
pervious to  moisture ;  and  until  this  pan  be  broken,  no  cul- 
tivmtien  can  take  place.  Trenching  is,  therefor^  alwohttety 
noeeiiary  wherever  this  pan  exists  at  a  small  depth  under 
the  snrfaoe.  A  part  of  the  subsoil  being  broaght  to  the 
snrftoo  greatly  improves  the  texture  of  tlw  sand,  and  then 
the  salts  of  iron  must  be  decomposed  and  the  acid  neutral- 
ised by  Ume  or  chalk.  Manure  is  now  the  principal  object, 
and,  it  it  cannot  be  obtained  from  neighbouring  towns,  or 
from  old  cultivated  lands  near  at  hand,  the  pnwress  will  be 
very  slow.  Planting  treei,  especially  the  fir  and  the  larch, 
is  then  the  only  resource ;  but  where  manure  and  calcareous 
earth,  either  in  the  form  of  chalk,  marl,  or  lime,  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  land  may  be  cultivated  and  improved  in  the 
following  manner.  Lay  on  a  good  coating  of  chalk  or  marl 
before  winter,  and  plough  it  in  with  a  shallow  furrow. 
In  spring,  plough  again  deeper,  mixing  the  calcareous  earth 
as  much  as  possible  with  the  soil  by  nequent  harrowings : 
all  the  dung  that  can  have  been  collecteil  mnst  be  laid  on 
and  plotted  in  by  the  end  of  May.  In  June,  drill  turnip- 
seed  with  bone-dust,  if  possible,  in  rows  not  too  distant ; 
say  twelve  inches,  if  the  soil  ia  very  poor,  but  wider 
in  proportion  as  it  is  of  better  quality.  These,  as  soon  as 
they  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  must  be  carefully  hoed  till  they 
nearly  cover  the  ground.  They  must  be  fed  off"  by  sheep  in 
the  following  winter  and  spring :  the  dung  of  the  sheep 
must  be  ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible afler  the  sheep  are  removed.  The  quality  of  the  first 
crc^  will  decide  whether  a  crop  of  corn  may  be  ventured  on 
in  the  second  year,  in  which  case  tartarian  oats  are  found 
the  best  suited  to  such  land :  but,  if  the  turnips  were  not  a 
very  good  crop,  a  second  crop  of  the  same,  or  of  cole,  for  the 
sake  of  variety,  to  be  again  fed  off,  will  be  much  better  hus- 
bandry ;  and  until  the  soil  shows  an  evident  improvement 
in  colour  and  texture,  the  most  that  can  be  expected  is  a 
crop  of  turnips  and  oats  alternately.  As  soon  as  the  ground 
has,  by  flrequent  tillage  and  manuring,  become  of  a  uniform 
and  somewhat  mellow  texture,  the  first  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  lay  it  down  with  white  clover  and  perennial 
grasses,  and  let  it  remain  in  pasture  two  or  three  years  with- 
out mowing.  When  it  is  next  broken  up,  it  may  be  treated 
as  the  old  cultivated  lands  of  a  similar  quality  usually  are. 

If  a  well-cultivated  farm  is  near,  and  a  sufficient  supply 
of  manure  can  be  raised  upon  it,  by  converting  a  portion  of 
it  into  artificial  meadows,  or  keeping  it  under  green  crops,  so 
that  an  increased  quantity  of  stock  may  be  maintainea,  the 
land  to  be  improved  may  be  soon  brought  into  a  productive 
state,  without  robbing  the  old  land  to  make  the  new,  as  is 
too  often  done.  Nothing  has  so  rapid  an  effect  in  remonng 
sterility  as  the  free  use  of  the  urine  of  cattle,  and  the 
draining  of  dunghills,  collected  and  allowed  to  ferment  in 
covered  tanks;  hut  Uiis  can  only  be  obtained  by  keeping 
cattle  stidled  and  fed  with  provender  brought  to  them. 
This  is  the  great  secret  of  uie  fertility  of  the  once  poor, 
barren  heatlu  of  Flanders.  In  different  situations  it  may 
not  be  practj'ahte  to  procure  sufficient  manure,  at  lea»t 
at  flmt,  and  the  progress  wffl  be  much-slower.  In  this 
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cue  the  seeds  of  rye,  tares,  Leans,  buck-wheat,  and  oUier 
snoeutent  plants,  must  he  sown,  and  the  urop  ploughed  in 
when  m  hlossom  :  potatoes  and  other  roots  mav  be  raised, 
to  be  consumed  by  cattle  and  swin^  in  sheds  built  for  the 
purpose  near  at  band,  and  eveiy  means  that  ingenuity  can 
oevise  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  make  as  much  manure 
as  possible.  This  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  land  at  once,  but 
mixed  up  in  heaps  with  sods  and  parings  of  the  surface. 
wiUi  the  ashes  of  roots  burned,  ana  with  lime,  and  when 
thoroughly  incorporated  by  frequent  turning,  mixing,  and 
repeat^  watering  with  liquid  maniue,  a  good  coat  should 
be  put  on  the  land  at  once,  as  far  as  it  will  go :  for  one 
acre  brought  into  a  tolerably  fertile  state  will  repay  the  coat 
better  than  many  imperfectly  improved ;  and  by  proceeding 
gradually  in  this  way,  more  land  will  be  brought  into  a  state 
fit  for  cultivation  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  and  at  less 
expense,  than  oould  have  been  done  by  beginning  with 
too  much  at  first 

When  an  attempt  is  made  to  bring  a  large  extent  of  very 
poor  sandy  soil  into  cultivation  at  once,  as  may  be  the  case 
where  labour  is  cheap,  it  would  be  impossibleto  procure  the 
requisite  quantity  of  manure  to  insure  any  return  for  the 
outlay.  In  that  case  there  is  a  simple  remedy,  which, 
in  the  end,  is  very  advantageous  ;  it  is  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  furze,  which  will  readily  come  up,  and,  in  the 
eourse  of  two  or  three  years,  not  only  be  of  some  value  to 
out  for  fuel  for  bakers,  but  in  the  meantime  have  gre^y 
improved  the  nature  of  the  soil,  especiallv  that  which  has 
heea  trenched,  by  the  quantity  of  T^etable  substance  con- 
tained in  Uie  roots  and  that  fllvee,  and  also  in  the  leaves  and 
tender  stems  whioh  ban  decayed  and  dropped  during  the 
three  years  titutt  the  land  has  been  covered  with  these  plants. 
This,  at  all  events,  will  more  ftan  repay  the  interest  of  the 
money  expended  in  trenching,  and  the  future  improvement 
will  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  if  the  ground  had  been 
treated  as  is  recommenaed  above  when  Brst  broken  up. 
This  practice  also  is  taken  from  our  sagacious  and  indus- 
trious neighbours  the  Flemish. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  poor  heath,  or  sandy  loam,  is 
applicable  to  every  hind  of  unproductive  soil,  difference  of 
composition  and  texture  being  kept  in  view.  Poor,  wet, 
stiff  lands  must  be  divided  by  deep  ditches,  ploughed  in 
high  ridges,  and  be  as  much  as  possilde  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  frost :  instead  of  turnips,  grasses  must  he  sown, 
such  as  suit  the  soil.  Paring  and  humii^  the  surface  are 
nere  generally  useful  in  the  first  instanoe,  and  may  some- 
times m  repeated  with  advantage.  Sudi  soils,  in  um  end, 
are  best  calculated  for  permanent  meadows ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  get  them  into  a  sound  and  fertile  state  by  tillage  and 
manuring,  and  by  clearing  them  of  all  the  roots  and  seeds 
of  weeds  before  they  bo  laid  down  with  grass-seeds,  which 
must  therefore  be  done  with  a  first  crop  after  a  clean  fallow, 
or,  which  is  still  better,  without  any  crop  of  corn  at  all,  and 
kept  free  from  coarser  grasses  by  hand-weeding.  Inocu- 
lating grass  is  by  far  the  readiest  way  of  producing  a 
permanent  sward.   [See  Grass  and  Inoculation.] 

There  is  another  kind  of  barren  soil,  which  extends  over 
large  tracts  in  northern  climates,  well  known  by  the  name 
of  peat,  or  moor.  This  being  chiefly  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  is  too  loose  in  its  texture  for  anjr  vigorous  vegetatmn. 
But,  besides,  it  is  of  an  instduble,  astrmgent  nature,  highly 
unfit  for  the  increase  and  nourishment  of  plants.  Hows  being 
eeneMlly  sitoated  m  valleys  between  mountains,  draining  off 
tiie  auperflnous  water  is  the  first  and  indispensable  operation 
befiwe  any  improvement  of  them  can  be  thought  of.  The 
next  thing  is  to  compress  the  soft  soil  into  a  more  solid 
state  ;  and  for  Uiis  purpose  any  kind  of  earth  or  gravel  is 
useful  by  its  mere  mechanical  pressure.  The  surface  may 
be  burned  in  sods,  and  the  ashes  will  greatly  improve  the 
remainder.  Lime,  chalk,  mar.,  or  shells,  are  the  speciflo 
correctors  of  the  quality  and  texture.  By  the  help  of  these, 
the  soft  mass,  which  can  only  be  stirred  with  a  spade  by 
men  standing  on  boards,  is  made  to  produce  abundant  crops 
id  potatoes  and  oats ;  and,  gradually  condensing,  a  more 
eompact  soil  is  formed,  which  soon  bears  tlw  tread  <fm«i 
and  even  catde;  and  then,  moperly  speaking,  the  culti- 
vation may  be  said  to  be^n.  The  great  object  is  to  prevent 
the  absorption  of  too  much  moisture  by  the  still  unconso- 
lidat«l  mass,  which  is  effected  by  cutting  numerous  and 
deep  ditches  in  every  direction,  with  proper  outlets  kept 
carefully  open ;  at  the  same  time  guarding  against  the  opposite 
extreme  ta  drying  this  spongy  substance  too  much,  u  it  is 
diy  at  top,  and  mnst  but  not  DOffgva  foot  below  thesur&oe. 


it  will  be  in  the  best  state  to  improve  and  eonwlidate.  Itii 
surprising  how  soon  a  peat  moss,  of  little  more  solidity  than 
a  bog,  can  be  rendered  perfectly  firm,  and  bear  even  loaded 
waggons' on  its  surihce.  Itoftm  happens,  where  there  is  a 
command  of  good  water  which  can  be  brought  above  the 
level  of  the  old  peat  moss,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  a 
most  productive  water-meadow.  All  that  is  required  is, 
that  the  upper  soil,  artificially  produced,  be  not  broken 
through,  and  that  the  bottom  be  well  drained. 

We  have  only  given  brief  hints  and  outlines  to  those  who 
may  be  inclined  to  render  lands  productive  which  have 
hitherto  been  barren.  The  certain  cost  and  probable  im- 
provement must  be  well  calculated  and  compared  to  avoid 
disappointment  and  loss.  As  these  depend  on  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  case,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
general  idea  of  them.  But,  by  beginning  on  a  small  and 
experimental  scale  at  first,  and  proceeding  cautiously,  new 
modes  of  lewening  the  expense  of  many  of  the  operatioiu 
will  be  sn^ested,  errors  wul  be  avoided,  and  some  oertain 
practical  ground  of  calculation  will  be  obtained. 

That  there  is  a  great  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  no  one  can 
doubt,  who  sees  at  what  expense  favourite  barren  spots  are 
improved ;  and  a  scanty  harvest  on  land  created,  as  it  were, 
by  art,  pleases  the  proprietor  more  than  the  most  abundant 
which  his  richest  lands  can  produce.  , 

Many  a  fortune,  no  doubt,  has  been  impaired  by  rash 
speculatiims  and  too  sanguine  hopes ;  but,  without  this  spirit 
of  improvement,  few  soils,  except  the  very  richest,  would  ever 
have  been  cultivated,  until  the  wants  of  a  population  greater 
than  the  richest  lands  oould  feed  had  forced  the  cultivation 
of  those  of  inferior  quality.  It  is  in  the  tillage  of  v^  poor 
soils,  chiefty*  that  those  improvements  in  the  utensils  and 
operations  of  husbandry  have  been  suggested  and  invented,  ' 
without  which  a  great  portion  of  the  soil  of  the  British  do- 
minions, and  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe,  oould  never 
be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  much  less  aflS)rd  rent  to  a 
proprietor,  or  contributions  to  the  expenses  of  Hoa  nation. 

The  unproductive  state  of  waste  lands  in  many  populous 
countries  has  sug^ted  the  employment  of  the  poor  and 
frien^ess  on  their  improvement,  and  it  has  been  thought  a 
more  enlightened  charity  to  expend  the  money.which  would 
otherwise  be  given  in  simple  temporary  relief;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  the  labour  of  paupers  available  to  theip 
future  comfbrt  and  independenee.   In  some  places  portions 
of  land  have  been  given  absolutely,  or  at  a  nominal  rent, 
to  paupers,  in  order  uat  they  might  cultivate  and  gradually 
improve  them ;  and  whoe  the  soil  is  naturally  good,  and 
requires  only  to  be  worked  and  tilled,  tiie  plan  has  betm  at- 
tended with  great  success.   But  where  a  barren  waste  can 
only  be  im^ved  by  artificial  manures  and  expensive  tnera;- 
tiops,  it  is  folly  to  expect  this  to  be  done  by  labour  alonew 
without  considerable  capital;  and  neither  the  judicioua 
managers  of  public  funds,  nor  prudent  speculators  on  their 
own  account,  will  venture  to  lay  out  much  capital  on  the 
chance  and  with  the  hope  that  a  naturally  indolent  and  idle 
class  of  men  shall  make  it  productive  either  to  themselves 
or  those  who  have  advanced  the  funds. 

The  establishment  of  a  pauper  colony  at  Frederiksoord, 
in  the  province  of  Dientbe  in  Holland,  noticed  b]r  Mr.  Jaeoba. 
and  of  which  a  short  acoount  may  be  firand  in  the  Com- 
panion io  ^  Almanac  for  1889,  seems  to  contradict  this 
opinion ;  hut  until  we  shall  have  a  Uttle  longer  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  plan,  we  cannot  consider  this  experi- 
ment as  decisive.  The  colony  miut  necessarily  increase  the 
population,  which  is  already  redundant,  and  may,  in  the 
end,  produce  a  seminary  of  paupers.* 

A  portion  of  good  land,  let  at  a  fair  rent  to  a  poor  family, 
with  a  little  pecuniary  assistance  at  first,  in  the  purchase  of  a 
cow  or  pigs,  and  provisions,  until  the  land  produces  food  for 
the  family,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  will  occasion  jnuch 
less  expense,  and  will  in  general  be  attended  with  less  loss 
and  fewer  casualties  than  the  improvement  of  poor  sands  and, 
heatiis.  however  judicious  may  be  the  management ;  and 
the  ground  converted  into  a  garden  will  increase  much  more 
rapidly  in  value,  than  an  equal  quantity,  originally  worth 
nothing,  can  ever  be  made  worth  by  three  times  the  labour 
bestowed.  Let  the  rich  then  be  the  improven  of  w«aUsa» 
and  the  poor  lay  out  their  surplus  Ubour  on  mote  grateful 
soils. 

*  Since  mltiDf  tba  ■bora  otwrnatloiM.  we  undentand  Uut  Uw  Belfcfain 
government  bu  given  the  pUn  of  pkupei  ctdoniee,  uf  which  then  w«r« 
•everol  in  Belghim,  not  hAVing  found  Ibem  to  aniwer  the  Mnsuine  expeeta- 
doMcrihoMirtiolnt  pmpoeed  tbcir  celkUlihnienL  TlwM  ia  HoUafiA  u« 
not  thrhrlm.  ^^->  ■ 
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It  in  near  tncresLsing  manufactureB,  where  land  acquires 
t  greater  value,  thf  t  barren  land  is  soon  converted  into  fer- 
tile fteUs.  It  ia  there,  also,  that  the  improvement  of  waste 
lands  is  moat  profitable,  and  the  ooightMnirhoods  of  Aber- 
dwB,  firminRluun,  Manebaale^  and  Soeffield,  among  many 
othen^  ftttniu,  exaicplea  of  Uie  greatest  industry  and  per- 
•mnnee  in  orerooming  the  natural  banennen  of  the  soiL 
Stbd  Chat  Moss,  between  liverpool  and  Hanehester,  which 
ns  lately  nothing  but  a  quiking  body  of  peat  to  a  great 
dqith,  is  beginning  to  ht  coroied  wiu  green  fields  and 
brm  buildings,  in  consequence  of  the  establistmient  of  the 
Handiester  and  Liverpool  railway.  To  those  engaged  in 
tbese  improvements  this  article  may  not  be  altt^tber  unin- 
tmsting.  We  refer  for  further  information  to  the  commu- 
nications, surveys,  and  reports  made  to  the  Board  of  A^ii- 
eoltare,  and  to  various  articles  in  the  Tiirmer'»  MagoMtne, 
ud  the  Anmalt  of  Agriculture,  ^  A.  Young 

In  nder  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  poor  wastes,  and 
It  the  tame  time  to  secure  the  right  to  titbM,when  the  land 
sboold  have  been  fully  improved,  an  Act  of  Pariiament  waa 
DsasBd  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  (2  and  3  Bdw.  VI.  a  13), 
vj  iriiieh  barreH  and  hea^  land  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  converted  into  arable  land  or  meuow,  shall  pay  tithe 
of  com  wd  \aj  after  seven  years  from  the  first  cultivation, 
vhich  aeems  to  release  such  lands  from  all  claims  for  tithes 
daring  that  period,  other  than  had  been  paid  before  in  its 
Tute  state  viz.,  that  of  wool,  lamb,  and  the  milk  or  young 
of  cattle  depastured  on  it.  But  by  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  words  of  the  statute  in  several  important  decisions, 
it  is  only  the  very  poorett  ioUt,  which  will  produce  nothing 
without  extraordinary  manuring,  and  which  are  maple  na~ 
hira  tterilet,  which  have  enjoym  this  exemption ;  but  wood- 
land grubbed  up,  commons  inclosed,  fens  drained,  and  lands 
noovned  from  the  sea  by  embankments,  at  a  great  expense, 
uoleas  protected  by  an  especial  act  at  parliament  obtained 
for  tbe  purpose,  are  subject  to  a  payment  of  one-tenth  of  the 
produce,  or  an  equivalent  oompositkm,  from  the  first  year 
dutt  any  crap  is  produced  upon  them. 

BARRI,  GIRALDUS  DE,  or  SYLVESTER  OI- 
RALDUS.  m«e  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Giral- 
DOS  CAKBUNiis,  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  lineage. 
He  was  the  fourth  son  of  William  de  Barn,  by  Angharatb, 
daughter  of  Nesta.  dui^ter  of  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  Prince 
of  South  Wales,  and  was  bom  in  or  about  1146,  at  the 
castle  of  Manorbeer,  in  Pembrokeshire.  Being  a  younger 
brother,  and  intended  for  the  church,  he  was  sent  to  St. 
David's,  where  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  the  see,  undertook  the  care  of  bis  education. 
Ginidus,  in  the  hist(»y  of  his  own  life,  acknowledges  that 
ia  early  youth  he  was  too  ne^igent  and  playful,  but  his 
aide  anid  his  masters  remonstnited  so  sharply  with  him 
fiat  he  became  diligent,  and  soon  surpassed  his  fellow- 
■todents.  "When  twenty  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  tbe 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and 
seqairad  great  feme  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric  and  the  belles- 
lettres.  On  his  return  to  England,  about  1179,  he  entered 
iaio  holy  orders,  and  obtained  preferment  both  in  England 
ud  Wales.  He  now  devoted  his  whole  mind  to  promote 
Ik  interesfas  of  the  church.  Finding  that  the  Welsh  were 
'ery  rrinctant  in  paying  tithes  of  wool  and  cheese  (more 
puticularlr  in  the  districts  of  Pembroke  and  Cardigan),  he 
applied  to  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  obtained 
(ae  i^ptuntment  of  legate  in  Wales  to  rectify  those  and 
other  ^naes.  He  executed  this  commission  with  great 
ipbit  and  success.  He  likewise  attempted  to  reform  the 
Borals  of  the  clergy,  and  was  peculiarly  severe  against  all 
friests  who  bad  wives ;  these  he  ealled  eononbines,  and  in- 
arted  uptm  their  dixmiuioa.  The  old  archdeacon  of  Breek- 
■oek,  woo  cqiposed  Ins  remonstrances  on  this  account,  was 
first  suspended,  and  afterwards  deprived,  a  sufficient 
■nntenance  only  being  assigned  to  mm  from  his  former 
pKl^nient,  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  ofBeious  legate. 

On  the  death  of  David  Fitzgerald  his  uncle,  the  canons 
'St  David's  met  in  council,  and,  after  along  debate,  elected 
fitnldas  to  be  bis  successor ;  but  the  archdeacon  blinking 
Ae  election  made  too  hastily,  and  not  according  to  the 
■saal  forxns,  went  on  the  following  morfling  to  the  chapter, 
ml  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  renounced  it. 
Sit  reason  was  that  the  necessary  application  had  not  been 
prerkmsly  made  to  the  king  or  his  justiciary  for  the  ro^al 
Ment.  Tbe  chapter,  however,  persisted  in  their  choice, 
vlndi  BO  highly  duplnsed  King  Henry  IL  that  he  threat- 
•hA  to  dispoaiflBS  toem  of  their  landa  and  revenues.  The 


king  summoned  a  coimcil,  and  submitted  the  case  to  the 
consideration  <^  Richard,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
his  sufiiagan  bishops,  desiring  them  to  recommend  a  fit 
person  to  fill  tbe  vacant  see.  They  unanimously  recom- 
mended OiralduB  as  a  man  (UT  learning  and  spiril;  but  the 
king  objected ;  he  couidered  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
elect  too  ufvigfat  and  active  a  person  to  tiie  ncant  sea. 
especially  one  whose  relationship  to  Frinoe  Rhys,  ai^ 
to  almost  all  the  greater  femilies  of  Wales,  m^nt  prove 
detrimental  to  his  crown.  Peter  de  Leia,  a  Clnmae  monk 
of  Wenlock  in  Shropshire,  was.  in  consequence,  chosen 
Bishop  of  Sc  David's ;  and  Qiraldus  reUeved  nis  disappoint- 
ment by  foreign  travd.  He  again  retired  to  the  University 
of  Paris,  and  prosecuted  his  studies  chiefly  in  civil  and  canon 
law,  the  professorship  of  which  last,  in  that  university,  was 
olferedtohim  in  1179.  He  returned  home  in  1180,  and, 
proceeding  to  his  arehdeaconry,  found  the  diocese  of  St. 
David's  in  confusion.  Peter  de  Leia  bad  quarrelled  with 
the  canons  and  inhabitants,  and  was  driven  from  his  see, 
the  administration  which  was  now  committed  by  the 
Anhtnahop  of  Canterbnry  to  Giraldus.  He  held  it  three 
or  four  years,  when  the  biuiop  was  restored. 

Abont  the  yeu  1184  Giraldus  wag  indueed  by  King 
Henry  II.  to  retide  at  court ;  soon  after  which  he  was  sent 
as  a  pacificator  to  Wales.  Having  flilfiUed  his  commission 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  be  returned  to  court,  was  nude 
one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  and  had  promises  of  great  pre- 
ferment, which  were  not  fulfilled,  protmbly  because  Giraldus 
desired  to  have  it  in  Wales. 

In  11 89  he  was  appointed  preceptrar  to  Prince  John,  whom 
he  acoompanied  to  Ireland  as  secretary  and  privy-councilior ; 
but  the  pnnce  using  youthftil  counsels  instead  of  those  of  the 
old  adventurers  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  country,  returned  ^ter  a  rendenee  of  some  montb^ 
leaving  Giraldus  behind,  who  continued  there  to  complete 
and  digest  the  c<^lections  he  was  making  for  his  two  works 
on  the  topogrvphy  and  conquert  of  Ireland,  nenona  to 
leaving  uat  oou^ry  the  pnnce  offered  Giraldus  the  Irish 
bishoprics  of  Femes  and  Leighlin,  and  on  his  refrising  each 
of  them  separately,  proposed,  if  he  would  accept  them,  to 
consolidate  the  two ;  but  this  he  also  refused.  Sir  RidiaM 
Hoare  says  he  likewise  refused  at  this  or  a  subsequent 
period  the  archbishc^nc  of  Cashel.  In  1 187  he  returned  to 
England,  when,  having  finished  his  work  on  the  topography 
of  Ireland,  he  read  ite  three  divisions  idittineixonet),  on 
three  separate  days,  before  public  audiences  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  On  the  first  day  he  entertained  all  the 
poor  of  the  town ;  on  the  next  day  the  doctors  and  scholars 
of  fkme  and  reputation ;  on  the  third  day  the  scholars  of 
the  lower  rank,  the  soldiers  and  burgesses. 

In  1188  he  accompanied  Baldwin,  Anhbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury,  in  a  journey  (which  has  been  already  mentioned  in 
tbe  notice  of  that  prelate)  through  the  rough  and  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Wales,  in  order  to  preach  to  the  pec^ile  the 
necessity  of  a  crusade.  The  more  lasting  fruit  of  this  journey 
was  bis  work  entitled  Itingrarium  Cambriee. 

In  11 89  GKraldus  attended  King  Henry  H.  in  his  expe- 
dition into  France,  and  remained  there  till  after  the  king's 
death,  when  Richard  I.  sent  him  back  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Wales,  and  even  appointed  him  coadjutor  to  William 
Longchamp,  Bishc^  of  Ely,  in  the  regency  of  the  kingdom. 
After  refusing  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  LlandaflT,  in 
hopes  to  succeed  to  SL  David's,  his  fevourite  object,  that 
see  became  vacant  in  1199,  when  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  it  by  the  chapter.  Yet  here  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed by  the  opposition  of  Hubert,  Arehbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, upon  the  same  grounds  which  had  been  alleged  m 
fonner  occbsichis  by  King  Henry.  He  thus  became  involved 
in  a  contest  which  lasted  five  years,  during  whicb  he  took 
three  journeys  to  Rome,  and  was  at  last  defeated,  the  pope 
passing  a  definitive  sentence,  and  declaring  his  election  nidL 

Soon  after  this  Giraldus  resigned  his  arehdeaconiy  in 
fevour  of  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  his  brother,  Philip  de 
Barri,  for  v;hom  he  ajways  retained  the  kindest  afibction. 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoaro  says,  that  besides  the  archdeaoonrr  of 
Brecknock  and  Prebend  of  Mathrey,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
which  Giraldus  resigned  to  his  nephew,  he  was  possessed  of 
the  livings  of  Nangle  and  Tenby  in  the  same  eoun^  *.  he 
was  also  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Hereford,  and  held 
tbe  living  of  Chesterton,  in  Oxfordshire,  to  which  last 
Selden,  in  his  book  On  TithUt  says  he  was  presented  by 
Genud  cU  Gomvile,  patron  and  lord  itf  Hiddtetm.  in  Oxford 
shire,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  II. 
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Gimldui  passed  the  lut  seTenteen  yeus  of  his  hfe  in 
ttadjt  xevinng  his  former  literary  works  and  composiug 
othw8»  of  whiui  he  has  himsdf  raven  a  copious  index.  In 
the  midst  of  these  occupations  he  received  onoe  more  an 
<Ar  of  the  hishoprio  of  St.  David's,  and  would  have  met 
with  no  opposition  from  the  court ;  but  from  the  dishonour- 
able terms  oa  whi^  it  was  proffered,  he  refiised  the  ecde- 
sfastical  digni^  which  had  so  long  been  the  olgeot  of  his 
earnest  wishes. 

He  died  at  St  David's,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age.  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  effigy  still 
remains  upon  an  altar  tomb  beneath  an  ornamented  arch. 

'  Noble  u  his  birth,'  says  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  *  and  comely  in 
his  person ;  mild  in  his  manners  and  a£&ble  in  his  conrer^ 
sation ;  seabus,  active,  and  undaunted  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  dignities  of  his  church ;  moral  in  his  dhancter 
and  orthodu  m  his  principles ;  t^Aritable  and  diuntoested, 
thooflAi  amlBtioiis;  learned,  thoi^  superstitions such 
WM  Ginldns.  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine 
the  oharaoter  of  this  extraordinaiy  man.  whether  as  a 
sehcAar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may  jusUy  consider  him 
as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adorned  the  annals 
(rf  the  twelfth  century.'  As  an  historian,  however,  he  was 
fbU  of  oeduh^,  and  as  a  man,  as  his  wmrks  prove,  one  of 
the  vainest  upon  record. 

Giraldas  has  himself  given  us  a  catalogue  of  his  works, 
as  well  as  a  long  history  of  his  actions,  both  printed  by 
Wharton.  Other  lists  will  he  found  in  Fabricius's  BibUo- 
theea  Med.  et  It\f.  Latinitatis,  edit.  Patav.  4to.  1754,  torn, 
iii.  p.  62,  and  in  the  notes  to  his  life  in  the  Siogr.  Britan- 
naco,  edit  1778.  vol.  i.  pp.  640.  642,  644.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  has  given  us  a  fUli  account  of  such  manuscripts  of 
his  works  as  exist  in  the  several  libraries  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  Archiepisoopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  at 
Bone't  (Corpus  Christi)  College,  and  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  Bodleian.  Those  printed  are,  1.  //>- 
nmvrium  Catnbritff,  12mo.  Lend.  1585,  and  in  Camden's 
AiwL  Norm.  fc.  Script,  fol.  Franoof.  1603,  pp.  815— 87S. 

2.  Topographia  HibemitB,  Camd.  ut  supr.  pp.  692—754. 

3.  ExfUf^aHo  Hibemiee,ihv^.  pp.  755—813.  4.  Detcriptio 
Cambria,  ibid.  pp.  870—892.  5.  The  following  pieces  by 
Oiraldus,  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Wharton's  Anglta 
Sacrai—Vita  Oa^ruH  Archiepiscopi  Eboracerui*,  p.  375  ; 
VitaBpi$(X}porumLini:olaim»ium,'p^.^\Q — 419;  vttasex 
Eptseoporum  ootBtoMorum,  pp.  420 — 433;  Epiftola  ad 
Steph.  Langton  Arcfiiep.  Cantitar.  p.  435 ;  Epittola  ad 
Capiitthim  HerefordenMe  de  Librit  d  »«  $eriptis,  pp.  439 — 
444 ;  Oatahgu*  brmncr  Librorym  miorum,  p.  445 ;  jUber 
Mcmubu  de  DetaipiMne  WailUe,  pp.  447—455;  Retrac- 
tatione»,  pp.  45S — 456 ;  De  Rebut  d  te  gestit  Ubri  iii.  pp. 
457—513;  J>»  Jitn  et  Statu  Menevetuit  Eodeeia  IHsHnc- 
tioTutvii,  pp.  514— 627;  Vita  8.  Davidia  Arckiepitcopi 
Meneveruit,  pp.  628—640.  6.  Gemma  Eastesiastica,  men- 
tioned by  Chalmers,  ffit^r.  Diet.  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  as  published 
at  Ments  in  1549,  without  the  author's  name,  under  the 
title  of  Gemma  Ammee.  John  Stove's  translations  from 
Giraldns's  historical  works  relating  to  Wales  and  Ireland 
are  among  the  Harleian  Manuscripts  in  the  Museum,  Nos. 
544  and  661,  in  his  own  handwriting.  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  in  1806,  published  the  IHtterary  of  Archbitkop 
Baidwin  through  Wale*,  translated  into  English,  and  illus- 
tnted  with  views,  annotations,  and  a  life  of  Giraldus,  2  vols. 
4to.  To  this  work  the  jneceding  account  is  mudi  indebted, 
as  well  as  to  the  life  in  the  Bit^rapMa  Britanmca,  article 
*  Barry ;'  to  Bala,  Sliutr.  Script. ;  Wharton,  AngUa  Saera, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  457—519 ;  and  Fabricius's  Bi^otheca  Med.  et 
Iitf.  Latinitatie.  SomeAing  also  was  translated  from . 
Craaldus  concerning  Ireland  in  Hanisou's  edition  of  Holin- 
shed's  Chrmicle,  vol.  i.  fol.  1586. 

BARRICADE,  a  military  term  for  a  fence  formed  in 
haste  with  baskets  of  eortb,  trees,  palisades,  or  the  Uke,  to 
ere  ate  obstruction,  and  preserve  an  army  from  the  shot  or 
assault  of  an  enemy.  Cuts,  waggons,  sc.,  are  sometimes 
made  use  of  for  tha  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  keep  back  both 
horae  uod  foot  for  some  time.  In  regular  barricades,  the 
most  usual  materials  consist  of  pales  at  stakes,  crossed  with 
battoons.  and  shod  with  iron  at  the  feet  usually  set  up  m 
passages  or  breaches.  On  board  of  ship,  barricade  means 
a  strong  woodm  nil  supported  by  stanchions  extending 
•eroBS  me  foremost  part  of  the  quarterdeck.  The  upper 
part,  vhieh  contains  a  double  rope-netting,  above  the  rail, 
u  stuflM  with  liiU  hammocks,  to  intercept  ^e  motion,  and 
prevent  the  flxeeutim  of  amali  shot  in  an  aetion. 


(See  James's  Military  Dictionary;  Falconer's  Marine 
Dictionary,  enlarged  by  I^.  William  Butney.  i>ond.  1815.) 

BARRIER,  from  the  French  barriere,  in  a  general 
sense,  means  any  piece  of  wood-work  or  other  constracluu 
which  presents  an  obstacle  to  passing  through  the  place 
where  it  is  fixed :  hence  it  comes  to  signify  a  fortiScatiui. 
or  strong  place,  on  the  frontiers  of  a  country.  Thus  we  used 
formerly  to  speak  of  the  barrier-fortresses  of  flanders.  It 
is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence  composed  of  stakes  and  transoma, 
or  overthwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance  of  a 
passage,  intrenchment.  or  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  the 
barrier  is  a  moveable  bar  of  wood,  which  is  opened  and  shut 
at  pleasure.  It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooden  bais, 
about  five  feet  long,  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  kept 
together  by  two  long  bars  going  across,  and  another  cross- 
ing diagonally.  A  barrier  is  commonly  set  up  in  a  void 
space,  between  the  citadel  and  the  town,  in  Ualf-moons,  &o, 
(See  James's  Military  Dietitmarjf,  v.  Barrier.) 

BARRIER  ISLAND,  called  bv  the  natives  OTEA.  an 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  North  luand,  one  of  the  group  to 
which  the  name  of  New  Zealand  has  been  given.  Barrier 
Island,  which  is  eighteen  miles  long  from  north  to  south, 
and  thirteen  mil«i  broad  in  its  broadest  part,  lies  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  in  36**  12'  N.  lat,  and  175°  21' 
E.  lonfT. 

BARRIER,  TREATY  OF  THE,  signed  at  Antwerp, 
November  IS,  1715,  between  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States- Creneral  of  the  United 
Provinces.   The  natural  boundaries  which  divide  kingdoms 
from  each  other,  are  seas,  rivers,  and  mountains.  France, 
for  instance,  is  bounded  on  the  west  and  on  the  south-west 
respectively  by  the  ocean  and  the  Pyrenees ;  and  the  Alps 
and  the  ^line  form  its  frontier  to  the  south-east  and  east. 
These  fte  boundaries  marked  out  b^  nature.  In  the  article 
*  Balance  of  Power,'  an  exposition  is  given  of  the  iHincii4e» 
according  to  which  it  is  sometimes  considered  expedient  to 
fix  a  limit  to  a  alate,  for  the  purpose  of  duly  regulating  Us 
power  with  regard  to  other  countries.   From  inspecting  a 
map,  it  might  appear  that  the  natural  boundary  of  France 
towards  the  north  is  the  Rhine ;  but  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  extension  of  her  territory  to  that  frontier  would 
give  her  a  dangerous  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe ;  and 
hence,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  by  which  the  ba- 
lance of  power  is  regulated,  at  the  last  great  Congress  of  the 
European  Powers  at  Vienna,  a  political  boundary  was  de- 
fined on  that  side  of  France  where  none  naturally  exists. 
The  Treaty  of  the  Barrier  is  an  instance  of  a  similar  species 
of  pcditioal  adjustment   It  was  dictated  by  the  jealousy 
which  the  States-Genwal  of  HoUand  folt  of  the  power  of 
France,  uid  its  otgect  was  to  define  the  northern  limits  of 
the  latter  counti^bya  new  frontier;  the  strong  places  of 
which,  although  m  manv  cases  belonging  to  Austria,  wm 
to  be  garrisoned  by  Dut^  troops,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
troops  of  both  powers.   One  of  the  chief  articles  of  Utis 
treaty  guaranteed  to  the  House  of  Austria  the  suocesson  to 
the  Austrian  possessions  in  the  Low  Countries,  a  provision 
rendered  expedient  by  the  example  which  had  just  been 
afforded  to  Europe  of  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  acquiring 
the  Spanish  throne,  to  which,  under  the  previous  union  9i 
the  Austrian  and  Spanish  monarchies,  the  p(»sessions  in 
question  hod  been  attached.   In  fact  the  main  pwnts  in  the 
Treaty  of  the  Barrier  had  developed  themselves  in  successive 
negotiations  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  in  which  the 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was  strongly  contested  bj 
the  Afferent  powers  of  Europe,  as  it  respoctod  its  inlluencs 
on  the  balance  of  European  power. 

In  the  grand  alliance  of  1701,  the  States-Qeneral  madft 
some  stipulations  for  a  new  fbntier  to  France;  and  Urn 
limits  were  detailed  in  a  pnvate  treaty  concluded  in  1709 
between  England  and  the  States-General.  By  another 
treaty,  on  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  being  gutt* 
ranteed  by  the  States-Generid.  Queen  Anne  promised  to 
exercise  her  policy  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  for  the 
Dutch  the  right  of  garrisoning  certain  fortified  places  in  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which,  moreover,  should  serve  as 
the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces  against  France ;  the 
States-General  changing  themselves  with  the  support  of  the 
garrisons,  and  with  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  fortifica- 
tions. England  engaged  to  fumish  10,000  men  and  twenty 
ships  of  war  in  case  the  hairier  fixed  by  this  treaty  was 
attacked ;  and  if  this  aid  proved  insuiBoient,  she  engaged  to 
enter  actively  into  a  state  of  warftoe  with  the  as^reHoor. 
The  above  eugagements  were  maiie'duriiig^llife  war  relaiiva 
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Id  the  SpBBiA  sneeecsion,  wbieh  iras  tenniuAted  by  the 
MMe  of  Utraeht  in  1713.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  re- 
fiatd  U>  accept  the  articles  of  the  treaty  lo  f ar  as  they 
iSictri  him ;  and  in  1714  he  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
lidi  nuee,  by  vhieh  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were 
ceded  to  him.  Afterwards,  when  above  thirteen  months 
bad  been  spent  in  negotiattons,  he  gave  m  his  adherence  to 
theTtettroftheBarrieron the  15th  Noveniber.  1715.  The 
genml  tenor  of  the  ^vioua  negotiations  to  which  we  have 
lUuded  prevailB  in  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  which  are 
tra^-nine  in  number.  By  one  of  them  the  emperor  con- 
KDted,  as  had  been  previously  arranged,  that  toe  Dutch 
ikniM  garrison  certain  towns  in  the' Austrian  Low  Coun- 
tries with  their  troops.  (Koeh,  Traiti*  de  Paix;  VArt 
itpmfierlet  IkaetJ) 

BARRINGpOUT,  a  ptactioe  formerly  common  in  schools, 
nd  idU  practiied  in  lome  schools  in  the  north  of  England. 
Di'.  MnsoQ,  in  his  £4fe  t^fAddiion,  aays,  that  in  1 683,  in  the 
bq^nntne  of  Addison's  twelfth  year,  *  his  fhther  behiff  made 
dem  of  Liehlleld,  naturally  carried  his  ftmily  to  hn  new 
Ksidenee,  and  I  believe  placed  him  fat  some  time,  probably 
not  long,  under  Mr.  Shaw,  then  master  of  the  school  at 
Lichfield,  father  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  Shaw.  Of  this  in- 
terral  his  biographers  have  given  no  account,  and  I  know  it 
«ly  from  a  story  of  a  baning-cfut,  told  me  when  I  was  a 
bojT,  by  Andrew  Corbet  of  Shropshire,  who  had  heard  it 
fitini  Mr.  P^ot,  his  uncle.'  '  The  practice  of  barring-out,' 
he  ujds,  '  was  a  savage  license  practised  in  many  schools 
tithe  end  of  the  last  century,  by  which  the  boys,  when  the 
(Ktiodical  vacation  drew  near,  growing  petulant  at  the  ap- 
proach of  liberty,  aome  days  before  ue  time  of  regular  re< 
een,  took  possession  of  the  school,  of  which  they  barred  the 
dson.  and  bade  their  master  defiance  from  tiw  windows. 
It  ii  not  easy  to  suppose  that  on  snch  occasions  the  master 
vmld  do  more  than  laugh ;  yet,  if  tradition  may  be  cre- 
teed,  he  often  struggled  bard  to  force  or  surprise  the  gar- 
luotL  The  master,  when  Pigot  was  a  schoolboy,  was  barretl 
out  at  Lichfield,  and  the  whole  operation,  as  he  said,  was 
planned  and  conducted  by  Addison.'  (Johnson's  JVorlb, 
Murphy'xdit.  1806,  vol.  x.  pp.  73,  74.) 

Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  pp.  346,  347, 
wah  of  the  custom  as  still  existing  in  the  grammar-school 
«  the  city  of  Durham,  and  at  the  school  at  Houghton-le- 
Spring. 

Id  the  statutes  of  Wilton  School,  near  Northwich,  in 
Cheshire,  founded  by  Sir  John  Deane,  a.d.  1558,  the  ob- 
icnance  of  this  pracuce  hy  the  scholars  is  directed.  (See 
Culiile's  Description  of  Ettdouied  Qrammar  Schoolt,  vol.  i. 
p-133.)  It  prevailed  lon^  also  at  Rothbury,  near  Alnwick, 
pi  Northnmbotland.  (/6tdl  vol.  ii.  p.  259.)  An  entertain- 
ii^itory  of  a  barring-out  is  given  in  vol.  vi.  of  Miss  E^e- 
^wh't  Parent' 9  Atsistant,  12mo.  Lond.  181^'.  Hutchm- 
vBt  in  his  Higtory  of  Cumberland,  vol.  ii.  p.  322.  sa^  this 
'Ktomwas  used  by  the  scholars  of  the  free-school  of  Brom- 
^d  in  that  county,  about  the  beginning  of  Lent,  or,  in  the 
■ORexpresaive  phraseology  of  the  country,  at  Fasting's  Even. 

BARRINGTON,  THE  HONOURABLE  DAINES, 
>leanted  antiquary,  lawyer,  and  naturalist,  was  the  fourth 
wo  of  John  Shute,  first  Viscount  Barrington,  well  known 
^  his  connexion  with  the  Harburgh  lottery  (on  account 
ft  ^lieh  he  was  expelled  the  House  of  Commons),  and  the 
^'^r  of  the  Misetiianea  Sacra  and  various  other  works. 
Hit  mother  was  a  ^ughter  of  Sir  William  Daines.  Daines 
Bviington  was  bom  in  1727.  After  having  concluded  bis 
(<X!nc  of  general  education  at  Oxford,  he  was  entered  as  a 
taismt  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
HilujTerm,  1749.  Though  he  never  acquired  anyemi- 
in  practice,  his  fhmily  possessed  considerable  influ- 
*we  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Pelham 
^minislration,  by  means  of  which  early  in  life  he  obtained 
"osMively  several  lucrative  offices.  In  1751  he  became 
'Iwshal  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  resigned  that  office 
*  being  appointed  secretary  ibr  the  affairs  of  Greenwich 
Stspiia)  in  1753.  He  appears  for  a  short  time  to  have 
^Eed  the  Oxford  circuit,  and  he  was  junior  counsel  for 
^  [mecution  on  the  well-known  bial  of  Miss  Blandy,  for 
^omrderof  her  father,  in  1752.  Shortly  after  receiving 
^  i^^xnntment  of  secretary  for  Greenwuh  Hoqrital  be 
^  elected  Recorder  of  Bristol ;  and  in  17A7  was  made  a 
Welsh  judge.  He  presided  with  Lord  Kenyon  at 
'*gnat  sessbns  fer  Denbighshire,  in  1783,  when  the  trial 
4  ibe  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  for  a  seditious  libel  was  to  have 
^(fane,  but  was  put  off  on  the  ground  of  attempts  to 


pnjudioe  the  ainds  of  llie  Jnry.  He  continued  to  h<dd  Che 
office  of  Welsh  judge  unti^  the  year  1785.  when,  being 
possessed  of  an  ample  ineome,  he  gave  up  all  public  em- 
ployments except  the  place  of  commissary-general  of  the 
stores  at  Gibraltar,  and  retired  to  his  chambers  in  the 
Inner  Temple,  of  which  society  he  was  a  bencher.  He 
died  in  the  Temple  on  the  llth  March,  1800. 

The  most  important  of  Mr.  Harrington's  numerous 
writings  is  a  book  entitled  Obmvaiion»  upon  th6  Staiutet, 
ehiejly  the  more  anOmt,  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  21 
Jac,  1.  c.  27,  which  was  first  published  in  17SS.  Four  edi- 
tions subsequently  appeared  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  author,  in  the  course  of  which  the  work  was  so  much 
enlarged  and  improved  by  additional  remarks  and  fkcts  aa 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  original  edition  to  little  man  than 
thatof  WB^  F'P^*  deii^pi  was  to  introduce  a  prqjeot, 
which  is  detaolea  in  an  appendix,  for  repealing  obsoloto  and 
naeless  sbttutes,  and  reducin|[  acts  whiim  relate  to  ibe  same 
sulject  to  one  miifi»rm  and  eonrislait  law.  It  is  a  work 
which  fblly  deser^'es  the  high  reputation  it  has  obtained ; 
the  illustrations  of  the  statutes  noticed  are  extremely  cnrioua, 
and  display  not  only  extensive  antiquarian  research,  but  a 
fhmiliar  acquaintance  with  the  civil  law  and  the  municipal 
institutions  of  Europe ;  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  interest  the  general  reader  as  well  as 
the  professional  student.  Mr.  Barrington  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  celebrated  geographical 
problem  respecting  a  North-West  Passage.  He  examined 
himself  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery,  and  collected  on  this  subject  a  ^at  mass  of  his- 
twhsal,  traditionary,  and  conjectural  evidence,  which  he 
detailed  Ui  sei-eral  papers  read  by  him  to  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  he  is  sud  to  nave  prevailed  upon  the  presideBt  and 
eonneil  of  that  society,  in  1773,  to  make  such  a  lepreaenta- 
tion  to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
of  the  praedcability  of  a  North-West  Passage,  that  the 
government  were  induced  to  fit  out  an  expedition  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Pfaipps,  afterwards  liord  Mulgrave, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  discoveries  in  the  North  Seas. 
Mr.  Barrington  published  the  result  of  his  researches  in 
1775  ;  and  when  this  subject  came  again  under  discussion, 
in  l8Ifl.  his  tracts  were  republished  with  an  appendix  by 
Ciolonel  Beaufoy.  Mr.  Barrington  was  also  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Archeeol^ia  on  locid  antiquities,  and 
of  a  great  variety  of  essays  in  the  Philotanhiad  TVdHMoe- 
h'ofM,  and  other  periodical  jmblioations,  on  sut^eoto  connected 
with  natural  history.  Many  of  these  were  cidleeted  and 
published  by  himself  in  1 78 1  under  the  title  of  Mitorilaniet 
on  varioui  Subjects.  A  particular  ennmwation  of  all  Mr. 
Barrington's  works  is  given  in  Nichols's  Literary  AnaedotH 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iii.  p.  3  (note),  and  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  291 . 

BARRIS,  a  name  given  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  to  two 
very  different  animals,  the  chimpanzee,  or  African  ape 
{Ptthecua  troglodytes'),  and  the  mandril  {CynocephaJut 
mormon),  a  large  and  formidable  species  of  baboon.  [See 
the  articles  Apb  and  Baboon.] 

BARRISTER.  The  etymology  of  this  word  has  been 
variously  given  by  different  authors,  and  it  would  be  unpro- 
fitable to  enumerate  the  fanciful  derivations  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  But,  thou^  the  precise  ntymolon  of 
tiie  term  is  uncertain,  tihere  is  little  doubt  tiiat  it  arose  from 
the  local  arrangement  of  the  halls  of  the  diflferent  Inns  of 
Court,  which,  tor  several  centuries,  have  composed  in 
England  a  kind  of  university  for  the  education  of  advo- 
cates. [See  Inns  of  Court.]  The  benchers  aodreadeta, 
being  the  superiors  of  each  house,  occupied  on  public  ocea- 
sions  assembly  the  upper  end  of  the  hall,  which  was 
raised  on  a  daix  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  building 
by  a  bar.  The  next  in  degree  were  the  utter  barristers, 
who,  after  they  had  attained  a  certain  standing,  were  called 
fh)m  the  body  of  the  hall  to  the  bar  ii.e.  to  the  first  place 
outside  the  bar),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  principal  part 
in  the  mootings  or  exercises  of  the  house;  and  henoe 
they  probably  (ferlved  the  name  at  utter  or  outer  barristen. 
The  other  members  of  the  Inn,  consisting  tit  stadenta  of 
the  law  under  the  degree  of  utter  barristers,  took  tiieir 
places  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  hall  and  fkrther  flrom 
the  bar,  and  from  this  manner  of  distribution  appear  to  have 
been  called  inner  barristas.  The  distinction  between  utter 
and  inner  barristers  is  at  the  present  day  wholly  abolished, 
the  former  being  called  barristers  generally,  and  the  latter 
fidling  under  the  denomination  of  students.^  ■ 
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The  d^ree  of  utter  barrutei,  tliongh  it  gave  tank  and 
precedeDoe  in  the  Inn  of  Court,  and  placed  t£e  individual  in 
a  dais  from  whidi  advocates  were  always  taken,  did  not 
originalljr  communicate  any  authority  to  plead  in  courts  of 
justice.  In  the  old  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  courts,  the 
term  is  vboUy  unknown ;  seijeants  and  apprentices  at  law, 
who  ace  supposed  by  Dugdale  to  be  the  same  persons,*  being 
the  only  pleaders  or  advocates  mentioned  in  the  earlier  year- 
books. In  the  time  of  Stow,  however,  who  wrote  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  it  is  clear  that  utter  barristers 
were  entitled  to  act  as  advocates,  as  he  expressly  says  that 
persons  called  to  that  degree  ate  *io  enabled  to  be  common 
oouiHiBUors*  and  to  vnetiM  the  law  both  in  their  chambers 
uid  at  the  barres.'  ?rhe  exact  course  of  l^al  education  pur- 
sued at  tile  Inns  of  Court  before  the  Commonwealth  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain,  but  it  appears  to  have  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  exercises  called  readingt  and  mootings,  which 
have  been  described  by  several  antient  writers.  The  readingt 
in  the  superior  or  larger  houses  were  thus  conducted The 
benchers  annually  chose  from  their  own  body  two  readers, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  read  openly  to  the  society  in  their  pub- 
lie  hall,  at  least  twioe  in  the  year.  On  these  occasions,  which 
were  observed  with  great  solemnity,  the  reader  selected  some 
statute  which  he  made  the  subject  of  formal  examination 
and  dtBcussion.  He  first  recited  the  doubts  and  questions 
which  had  arisen,  or  which  might  by  posubili^  arise,  upon 
the  several  clauses  of  the  stat^:^  and  then  briefly  declared 
his  own  judgment  upon  them.  The  questions  thus  stated 
were  thMi  debated  by  the  utter  barristers  present  wi&  the 
reader,  after  which  the  judges  and  seijeants,  several  of 
whom  were  usually  present,  pronounced  their  opinions  aeri- 
atim  upon  the  points  which  had  been  raised.  Readings  of 
this  kind  were  often  published,  and  it  is  to  this  practice  of 
the  Inns  of  Court  that  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  most 

Srofound  juridical  at^uments  in  our  languaRBt  such  as 
'sUis's  reading  on  the  Statute  of  Sewers,  and  Lord  Baoon's 
on  the  Statuttt  of  Uses. 

The  process  of  mooting  in  the  Inns  of  Court  differed  con- 
siderably from  raiding,  though  the  general  object  of  both 
was  the  same.  On  these  occasions^the  reader  of  the  Inn  for 
the  time  being,  with  two  or  more  benchers,  presided  in  tbe 
open  halL  On  ewh  aide  of  tbe  bondt  table  were  two  inner 
barristers,  who  declared  in  law  French  some  kind  of  action, 
piBvionBly  devised  by  them,  and  which  always  contained 
some  nice  and  doubtful  points  of  law,  the  one  stating  the  case 
fbr  ^e  plainUff,  and  Uw  other  the  case  for  the  defendant. 
The  points  <^  law  arising  in  this  fictitious  case  were  then 
argued  by  two  utter  barristers,  after  which  the  reader  and 
the  benchers  closed  the  proceeding  by  declaring  their  opi- 
nions seriatim.  These  exercises  appear  to  have  lost  much 
of  their  utility  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  who,  in  the  First 
Institute,  p.  280  a,  praises  the  antient  readings,  but  says 
that  the  modem  performances  were  of  no  authority.  Roger 
North  says  that  Lord  Keeper  Guildford  was  one  of  the  last 
persons  who  read  in  the  Temple  according  to  the  antient 
sittrit  of  the  institution.  It  is,  however,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that,  as  Ut  bac^  as  we  have  any  distinct  memorials,  all 
advocates  must  have  passed  through  the  mode  of  preparation 
adopted  in  the  Inns  of  Court 

The  snjesttts,  vho^  before  the  allowance  of  utter  bar- 
risters to  ^ead  in  courts,  appear  to  have  been  the  onl]^  ad- 
vocates, were  called  from  the  Inns  of  Coui-t  by  the  king's 
writ,  which  was  only  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the  crown, 
and  generally  as  a  matter  of  &vour ;  and  indeed  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  case  at  the  present  day.  In  process  of  time 
it  became  convenient  and  necessary  to  enaole  utter  bar- 
risters to  practise ;  but  some  time  after  they  began  to  act 
as  advocates  in  tbe  superior  courts,  the  terms  upon  which 
they  were  called  to  the  bar,  and  allowed  to  plead,  were  pre- 
scribed by  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  an  order  of  council, 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court  in  this 
respect,  dated  Easter  Term,  1 574,  and  signed  by  Su:  Niehdas 
Baoon  as  lord  keeper,  and  several  lorcu  of  counoU,  directs 
that  *  none  be  called  to  the  utter  bar  but  by  the  ordinary 
council  of  the  House  (i.  e.  the  Inn),  in  their  general  ordi- 
nary coundls  in  term  time ;  also,  that  none  shall  be  utter 
barristers  without  having  performed  a  certain  number  of 

*  It  ml^  ba  ahown,  by  nuy  iutuKM.  tb«t  i^MBta  an  c(Mn]i»hand«l 
jBdar  tlu  term  mnwaticu.  llitu  in  PlnrdeB'i  atporti.  Vol.  L  p.  SI3,  tho 
fimt  eiaa  at  ths  uoehy  of  lABcaatar  la  aald  to  have  bant  arnied,  among 
olheia.  bjr  *  Gaml,  apprentice,  and  PUmAob,  apprenUu.'  Ttua  atgnmant 
tpok  ylawlalhr  fbnitb  yaar  of  tha  rdgnoC  Eluabatbi  and  it  appaaia  from 
-M  fliTirnliH  Tnibfiriatla.j}  IBfi  tbnt botli Cancl aiidFloirdni  hod  been, before 
^al  tinw.  enalad  mfeams.  Tba  Latin  dHtfnaUon  of  Mijeaiit  In  lagal 
MmUDMita  U  afTflfax  ad  kftm. 


mootings ;  also,  that  none  shsll  be  admitted  to  plead  in  say 
of  the  courts  at  Westminster,  or  to  sign  pleadings,  unieM 
he  be  a  reader,  bencher,  or  five  years'  utter  barrister,  and 
continuing  that  time  in  exercises  of  learning;  also,  that 
none  shsU  plead  before  justices  of  assize  unless  allowed  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  or  allowed  by  the  justices  of 
assize.'  (See  Dugdale's  Origines  Juridiciales.)  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  last  instance  of  tbe  immediate  interference 
of  the  Privy  Council  with  the  arrangements  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  respecting  calls  to  the  bar.  In  the  reigns  of  James  L 
and  Charles  I.,  the  judges  and  benchers  of  wo  several  Inps 
omyoiiOly  made  orders  on  this  sutgeot,  and,  ainoe  the  Com 
monweaUta,  the  authori^  to  call  persons  to  tbe  d^ree  ot 
barrister-at-law  has  been  tacitly  relinquished  to  the  benchers 
of  the  difibrent  societies,  and  is  now  considered  to  be  dele- 
gated to  £oem  from  the  judges  of  the  superiw  courts.  In 
confonniW  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  practice  has 
been,  in  the  several  cases  of  a  rejection  of  applications  to  be 
called  to  the  bar  which  have  lately  happened,  to  appeal  to 
the  judges,  who  either  confirm  or  reverse  the  dedsion  of 
the  benchers.  From  Uie  history  of  the  system,  however,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  judges  themselves  possessed  only  a 
delegated  authority  from  the  crown. 

Previously  to  a  general  arrangement  made  by  all  the  Inns 
of  Court  in  1762,  the  qualifications  require  for  being  called 
to  the  bar  varied  extremely,  and  no  uniform  rule  was  ob- 
servwl  lU  the  different  bouses.  In  tbe  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  James  L  it  was  solemnly  ordered  by  a  regulation  signed 
by  Sir  Bdward  Coke,  Su*  F^rands  Baoon  and  other  dutin- 
guished  names,  that  no  person  should  be  admitted  into  any 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  tiMO  wtu  not  a  gentlemaa  by  descent. 
Other  regulations  were  occasionally  made,  as  to  the  length 
of  standing  required,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be  called 
at  each  time,  which  were  often  absurd  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.   The  greatest  inconvenience,  however,  arose 
from  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  the  practice  of  the  different 
Inns,  as  to  the  qualifications  which  they  respectively  re- 
quired.  To  remedy  this  evil,  it  was  determlnect,  in  17C2,  by 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  Inns  of  Court,  to  adopt  a  common 
set  of  rules  for  their  guidance  in  this  respect ;  and  at  the 
present  day,  the  genial  rule  as  to  qualification  in  all  tbe 
Inns  of  Coiirt  is,  that  a  person,  in  order  to  entitle  himself 
to  be  called  to  the  bar,  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
have  kept  twelve  terms,  and  have  been  for  five  years,  at 
tibe  least,  a  member  of  the  society.  If  he  Iw  a  Master  or 
Bachelor  of  Arts  of  either  of  the  English  universities  or  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  kept  twelve 
terms  and  hss  been  tbi'ee  years  a  member  of  the  Inn  by 
which  he  desires  to  be  culled  to  tbe  bar.   By  an  order 
made  by  the  benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  Trinity 
Term,  1829,  every  person  proposed  for  admisuon  to  that 
house  must,  previously  to  his  admission,  undergo  an  exa- 
mination by  two  barristers  appointed  by  the  bench,  who 
are  required  to  certify  whether  the  individual  is  pro&cieat  in 
'classical  attximuents  and  the  general  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education.'   Tliis  regulation  has  not  been  adopted  at  any 
of  the  other  three  Inns  of  Court   Tbe  expense  of  being 
called  to  the  bar  amounts  to  between  80^.  and  90/.,  exclu- 
sive of  the  three  years*  commons  and  the  admission  feea. 
In  order  to  qualify  a  person  for  the  bar  in  Ireland,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  have  kept  eisht  terms  at  one  of 
the  four  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and  nine  terms  at  tbe 
King's  Inn  in  Dublin.    [See  Counsel  ;  Inns  of  Court.] 

BARRISTER.  In  Scotland,  there  was  (if  we  except 
public  Notaries)  till  recent  times  but  one  order  of  law  prac- 
titioners. They  had  various  names, — procurator,  advucate, 
prolocutor,  forespeaker :  of  which  the  two  former  were  the 
most  frequent,  and  the  first  is  to  this  day  the  judicial  style 
of  the  advocates  of  the  college  of  justice,  the  advocate  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  and  thefl«caUand  practitioners  or  the 
local  courts.  They  were  at  once  tbe  chamber-counsel,  tlic 
barrister,  and  the  attorney  of  t^ir  clients ;  and,  in  tbe  com- 
mon law  courts  at  .east,  all  pleaded  within  the  bar.  Xhii 
continued  to  be  the  case  till  the  institution  of  the  Court  ol 
Session  in  1532,  when  it  was  enacted  *  that  naneadvocat  noi 
procuratour  within  the  bar  stand  to  pley,  bot  passe  outwitl 
with  the  partie,  except  the  king's  advocat :' — an  enactnaeni 
which,  being  limited  to  the  Court  of  Session  and  inferia 
courts,  is  unknown  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  to  tlu 
day,  both  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  circuit,  all  plead  &s  o 
old  within  the  bar.  We  soon  afterwards  find  in  the  record 
a  new  class  of  law  practitioners  under  the  name  of  Writers 
acting  below  tlie  bar;  but  againstthem  the  censures  of  th 
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«ontwm  oonsUntly  proclaimed,  mad  they  were  <»dered  to 
be  extruded  from  the  court ;  and  we  also  find  that,  by  the 
Secretary  of  State's  injunctions  in  1594,  the  Wriiera  to  the 
Signet  were  forbidden  to  act  as  agents.  The  Ifritert,  how- 
ever, hid  taught  division  of  labour  in  the  legal  profession ; 
and  tha  business  of  the  Court  of  Session  accordingly  was  soon 
dividfld  between  the  advocates  and  their  clerks— all  third  per- 
KMU  except  whom  were,  by  actof  Sederunt,  13th  July,  U96. 
probibited  to  act  as  agents,  and  this  order  was  renewed  by 
statute  167-2.  c.  16,  a.  31,  and  by  act  of  Sederunt.  26  Fe- 
btuary.  1678.  By  a  bye-law  of  the  writers  to  the  Signet, 
alio,  December,  1676,  any  member  of  that  body  who  slwuld 
set  as  an  agent  was  made  liable  to  be  prosecuted.  Not^ 
wiUisianciiog.  however,  the  writers  to  ue  Signet  came  to 
act  as  ageuta  \  and  in  the  course  of  last  oentury.  a  third 
dia  of  agents  was  established  ai  Solioiton  before  the 
Siqueme  Courts.  These  semal  classes  of  agents  can  act  in 
court  oiily  below  the  bar ;  whereas  the  advocates  are  not 
rajafioed  to  the  bar,  but  remain  undivested  (except  by  usage) 
of  tbeir  antient  right  to  act  both  as  counsel  and  attorney.. 

Thua  far  as  to  the  Court  of  Se«sion.  In  regard  to  the 
local  courts,  the  resident  pracUsers  are  styled  proeuratore, 
except  at  Aberdeen,  where,  agreeably  to  an  act  of  court 
passed  by  Mr.  Sheriff  Crombie  in  1633  (perhaps  the  first 
local-court  regulation  in  Scotland  subsequent  to  the  eatablish- 
moit  of  the  Court  of  Session),  the  practitioners  are  admit- 
ed  to  practise  (aa  in  the  Court  of  Session)  as  *  advocates 
and  procurators,'  and  are  usually  sQrled  Advocates  in  Aber- 
deen. These,  and  the  procurators  of  the  other  looal  courts, 
act.  as  of  old,  in  every  branch  of  juridical  business. 

The  advocates  the  College  of  Justice  who  Ibnn  the 
Bar  of  Sc(it!?nd,  are  not  restricted,  as  all  the  other  classes  of 
law  practitionais  in  Scotland  are,  to  the  court  which  admits 
them,  bat  are  entitled  t»  act  in  every  court  in  flie  kingdom 
(except  where  spet^ly  excluded  by  statute),  and  they  go 
on  circuit  with  the  superior  courts;  but  no  practising 
member  of  the  bar  is  permanently  resident  in  any  of  the 
provincial  towns.  There  is  not  yet,  therefore,  any  pro- 
vtndai  bar  in  Scotland,  aa  in  England ;  nor  are  the  pro- 
curators of  the  local  courts  mars^led  into  one  uniform 
corpa,  but  are  severally  admitted  by  the  respective  courts  on 
varying  qualifications,  and  without  any  limitation  in  point  of 
nambers--whteh,  indeed,  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  several 
classes  of  agents  in  the  Court  of  Session. 

TSX  the  institutioa  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  the  begin- 
aing  of  th«  5ixteeitti>  enntniy*  no  course  or  exhibition  of 
l^al  learning  appears  to  have  been  required  to  qualify  for 
the  \e^l  prMessioa  in  Scotland.  It  was  still  later  before 
any  l^al  q  ualifiea^ion  was  necessary  for  the  Scottish  bench ; 
and  to  this  day  there  is  none  for  the  office  of  Lord  Justice 
Graeral.  which  was  formerly  the  highest  judicial  oflicein  the 
kingdom,  but  is  now  a  sinecure,  and  its  duties  are  discharged 
by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  who,  though  since  the  Union  a 
Lard  of  Session,  is  not  it  seems  necessarily  so,  nor  even  of 
Ae  legal  profession.  The  office  of  Sheriff  was  reffuLated  ia 
ifaa  time  of  King  George  II.,  but  that  of  Sheriff  Substitute — 
who  is  the  resident  county  judge — is  yet  held  in  some 
alliances  by  medical  and  military  men.  The  first  advocates 
af  the  College  of  Justice  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  ecclesiastics, 
nnrersant  with  the  canon  and  civil  laws ;  and.  till  the  Union 
*id  Enghind.  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  was  the  efaief  re- 
qiUMie  to  admission  to  the  Scottish  bar.  Indeed,  UU  the  above 
ara,  there  was  no  provision  Ibr  the  study  of  the  lav  in  Scot- 
land, except  the  canon  and  civil  law  chairs  of  the  universi- 
tias ;  and  accordingly  it  was  usual,  till  our  own  day,  to  (ve- 
|are  for  the  Scottish  bar  at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of 
vhieh  those  of  France  and  luly  were  the  most  frequented  till 
file  hitfreoftbeCigaciau  school  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding 
fiM  connexion  which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at 
Ae  Reformation,  drew  the  student  thither.  In  1 722,  how- 
ever, a  chair  of  Scott  law  was  erected  at  Edinburgh ;  and 
^  {Resent  le^al  qualifications  to  admission  to  the  Scots  bar, 
m  a  knowledge  of  both  the  civil  and  Scots  laws — on  both  of 
vbdi  the  candidate  undergoes  an  examination,  first  on  the 
Ofd  law,  and  then,  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,  on  the 
Seals  law.  He  ia  afterwards  assigned  a  title  on  the  civil 
hv.  en  which  he  writes  and  publidy  defends  or  proougnt 
>  tbesi&.  Tlien.  being  introduced  by  a  member  of  the  bar, 
the  oatha  of  allegiance  and  of  office  are  administered  to  him. 
after  vtakih  be  is  admitted  to  the  bar  by  the  court 

It  Was  Jbrmerly  the  practice  for  the  candidate  to  make  a 
inbiM;  cmtioa  to  the  court  before  admission;  and  when 
sdmitted.  be  is  entitled  to  remain  covered.   Accordingly,  we 
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find  that  Alexander  Setm,  afterwards  Lord  Chaooellor  o 
Scotland.  *  made  his  public  lesson  of  the  law  before  King 
James  VI..  the  Senators  of  the  (Allege  of  Justice,  and 
Advocates  present  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Holyrood  House, 
in  his  lawyer-gown  and  four-nooked  cap  (as  lawyers  used  to 
pass  their  tryals  m  the  Univwsities  abroad),  to  the  great 
applause  of  the  king  nd  all  present ;  after  which  he  was 
received  by  the  Ckillege  of  Justice  as  ane  la^er.'  And  so. 
when  King  Charles  removed  Ohphant,  K.A.,  from  the 
bench,  and  issued  an  ordinance  that  no  officer  of  state 
should  for  the  future  have  the  place  of  an  ordinary  lord 
there,  the  Court  of  Session  passed  an  act  of  Sederunt,  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  his  assistant  and  successor, 
Hope.  K.A.,  to  plead  covered.  This,  it  is  indeed  said,  was 
a  privilege  granted  to  Hqpe  posonally,  in  oonsideration  ti 
his  havin|[  a  son,  or  as  smne  say  two  sons,  and  othtts,  not 
content  with  one  ot  two*  roundly  assert  three  sods  on  the 
bench  (which  last  version  of  the  st(»y  is  gravely  repeated, 
Encyciop.  Brit.,  voce  Advocate.  Lord  or  King's,),  who,  like 
the  other  judges,  sat  with  his  hat  on.  But  the  fact  is,  Hope 
had  no  son  on  the  bench  when  the' act  of  Sederunt  referred 
to  was  passed,  nor  for  six  years  afterwards ;  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment then  made  was  renewed  to  Sir  Thomas  Nicolson, 
K.  A.,  with  other  known  privileges  of  the  office  of  King's 
Advocate.  We  theretbre  take  the  act  of  Sederunt  to  con- 
tain recognition  of  a  right  common  to  the  whole  faculty, 
and  made  to  the  King's  Advocate  as  the  head  of  the  body 
under  the  bench.  That  the  judges  wore  their  hats  on  the 
bench  tiU  recent  times  is  certain;  and  at  admissbns  to 
both  bench  and  bar  the  hat  is  put  on  to  this  day.  A  generad 
parity  indeed  mevaUed  among  the  members  of  the  family  : 
the  lung's  Aovocate  and  others  were  long  memben  of  both 
bendi  and  bar ;  and  in  former  times,  when  the  judges  were 
removeable  at  pleasure,  if  a  judge  was  removed  from  the 
bench  he  lesumed  his  practire  at  the  bar.  This,  for  ex- 
ample. President  Balfour  did  on  his  removal  from  the  chair. 
If  we  except  the  Z>can,  also,  there  are  no  degrees  at  the 
Scottish  bar :  patents  of  precedence  and  pre-audience  are 
unknown ;  and  tlie  only  counsel  who  in  the  Court  of  SesKion 
remain  within  the  bar,  are  the  King's  Advocate  and  Solici- 
tor (Seneral;  the  latter  of  whom  has  not  been  thus  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Itmer  House  much  more  than  a  century, 
though,  in  the  Outer  House,  he  and  the  depute-advocates 
have  had  the  privilege  since  the  Restoration.  The  faculty 
of  advocates  ftffm  a  part  of  the  Ct^ege  of  Jutitice :  which  is 
composed  of  the  judges,  advocates,  agents,  and  other  officers 
of  the  superior  courts ;  but,  so  far  as  the  records  show,  there 
never  was  any  eommoning  tc^ther,  as  in  othw  colleges ;  aud 
each  of  the  above  bodies  is.  as  to  internal  arrangements,  in- 
dependent The  fees  of  entrv  to  the  facul^  amount  at  pe- 
sent  to  about  350/.  ;  of  which  upwards  of  250^  is  deposited 
before  being  taken  on  the  civil  law  examination. 

BARR(>C'CIO,  FEDERIGO,  was  tbe  son  of  an  eminent 
sculptor,  and  bom  at  Urbino,  in  1528.  His  first  master 
was  Battista  Venezano,  under  whom  he  studied  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  practised 
under  the  auspices  of  Cardinal  della  Rovera,  whose  palace 
he  ornamented  with  several  frescoes.  He  returned  to  his 
native  town  after  an  absence  of  four  years,  and  gave  proof  in 
a  picture  of  St  Margarat,  painted  for  the  C^onfratemity  of  the 
Hol^  Saeraioent,  of  the  vast  improvement  that  he  hsd  made 
in  his  art  during  his  rendence  in  the  imperial  city.  This, 
and  othei  woru,  procured  him  sueh  reputation,  that  he  re- 
cnved  an  invitation  ftom  Pope  Pius  X.  to  assist  in  the 
embeHishments  (^the  Belvedere  palace,  on  which  Zucchero 
was  also  engaged.  Here  he  executed  the  Annunciation 
in  fresco  on  one  of  the  ceilings,  and  a  picture  of  tbe  Holy 
Virgin  with  the  infhnt  Saviour,  with  Saints.  &c.  Having 
finished  these  commissions,  he  returned  to  Urbino,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Cathedral  of  St  Lorenzo  and  Ferula  an 
altar-piece  of  tbe  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross.  During 
the  pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII-,  Barroccio  again  visited 
Rome,  where  he  painted  a  picttue  of  the  Last  Supper,  for 
the  Cbiesa  delta  Minerva ;  also,  for  the  Chiesa  Nuova.  the 
Visitation  of  tbe  Virgin  Mary  to  Elisabeth,  and  the  Pre- 
sentation in  the  Temple,  lliese  two  bat  are  considered  to 
be  his  finest  perfwmanoes. 

Barroccio's  s^le  of  colouring  and  e£bot  was  formed  m 
that  of  GoRCf^iKH  but  it  is  tu  usual  fate  of  imitators  to 
transmit  an  exaggeration  of  some  prominent  peeuUari^, 
rather  than  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  models.  Thus, 
in  Barroccio's  faces  we  reccq^niie  a  style  of  character  similar 
to  those  of  Correggio;  hut  that  whidi  in^^ie  hands  af  the 
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latter  artist  was  laonlded  into  beau^,  strikes  ns  in  the 
vorks  of  bis  imitator  as  merely  sometbing  odtt  and  peculiar. 
The  same  obtiervatioii  applies  to  his  colouring  :  the  tinta  of 
Cnreggio  are  in  the  highest  degree  pure,  simple,  and 
hannonious;  while  those  of  Barroccio,  however  meant  to 
resemble  them,  are  overcharged  and  artiOcial.  This  is 
strikingly  apparent  in  the  extreniities  of  his  Agures,  which 
are  heightened  with  red  to  a  degree  of  offensive  mannerism ; 
his  flesh  tones  generally  appear  to  be  a  greenish  sub- 
stratum surmounted  with  pink.  These  defects,  perhaps, 
are  cbietly  chai^able  against  his  smaller  performances,  and 
there  is  a  sUongexam]^  of  tiiem  in  his  picture  of  the  Holy 
Family  in  die  British  National  Qalleiy.  His  large  works 
are  ese«^eotin  that  quality  of  art  called  imipa$ta,  exhibiting 
a  riehnesi  of  lur&ee  whieh  8b  Joshua  Rejrnolds  has  greatly 
oommended,  and  did  not  disdain  to  imitate.  There  is  in 
the  Vatioana  picture  by  Barrocoio,  of  the  size  of  life,  repre- 
senting a  female  pilgrim  overtaken  tnr  a  tempest  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain,  painted  with  a  breadth  and  simplicity,  both 
in  respect  to  oolouring  and  dengn,  which  would  have  ranked 
Barrof^cio  among  the  highest  practitioaers  in  art,  had  all  his 
works  been  executed  in  a  similar  spirit  Barroccio  died  at 
Urbino,  in  1612,  aged  eighty-four.  He  sometimes  handled 
the  graver,  and  has  left  the  Mloving  plates,  executed  with 
great  i^pirit  and  correctness,  although  somewhat  deficient  in 
deliracy  and  finish.  The  Vii^in  uid  Christ  appearing  to 
St  Francis,  a  lai^e  plate,  arched ;  The  Annunciation ;  St 
Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata ;  The  Virgin  in  the  Cloufls 
with  the  Infhnt  Jesus,  marked  F.  B.  V.  F. ;  The  Vii^in 
holding  the  Infknt  Baviowr,  a  small  plate,  the  lower  part  un- 
finished. 

BARROIS,  LB,  a  district  deriving  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Bar-sitr-(h7iain,  otherwise  Bar-le-Duc,  included  in 
most  maps  in  the  former  province  of  Lonaine. 

Frederick,  Duke  of  Mosellana  or  Upper  Lorraine,  brother- 
in-law  of  Hugues  Capet,  having  built  the  fortress  of  Bar, 
formed  a  domain,  which  he  attached  to  it,  from  part  of  the 
lands  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Hihiel,  of  which  he  had  rendered 
himself  master.  H  is  authority  over  the  territory  of  Mosel- 
lana was  not  properly  hereditary,  though  his  son  and  grand- 
son succeeded  him  in  it ;  but  the  domain  attached  to  the 
fortress  of  Bar  was  hereditary,  and  it  came  by  descent  to 
Thierry,  who  first  bcnv  the  title  of  Count  of  Bar.  He  died 
just  at  the  commenaeraent  the  twelfth  oenturr.  Soon 
after  this  time  the  Empnrors  of  Germany  olaimed  the  dis- 
trict of  Barrois  as  being  within  the  limits  of  their  domi- 
nions, which  included  Lorraine ;  and  in  13S4  ttie  Emperor 
Charles  XV.  erected  the  district  of  Pont-a-Mousson  (which 
appears  to  have  been  united  by  marriage  in  the  hands 
of  the  same  family  with  the  diotrict  of  Barrois)  into  a 
marquisate;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  just 
claim  to  superiority  over  the  Counts  of  Bar.  In  1357  the 
possessor  of  the  territoiy  of  Bar,  Robert,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  John,  King  of  Fi«nce,  s^les  himself  duke ; 
but  by  whom  the  coun^  had  been  erected  into  a  duchy  is 
very  doubtftil,  neitho-  is  the  exact  time  known,  though  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  above-mentioned  y^r,  viz., 
18S7.  Bdward,  the  sun  and  successor  of  Robert  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt  The  duchy  afierwards 
came  hy  inheritance  (through  females)  to  Rend  of  Anjou, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  Count  of  Provence,  and  King  of  Si^y. 
It  was  seised  by  Louis  XL,  but  restored  in  the  reign  of  his 
son  Charles  VlII.,  to  the  heirs  of  Ren£,  who  were  also 
Dukes  olf  Lorraine,  and  the  two  duchies  continued  in  the 
same  family  until  the  year  1737,  except  during  a  short  in- 
t»val  (1669  to  1665)  when  it  was  in  the  handsof  the  French. 
The  French  kings  were  all  along  the  feudal  superiors  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bar,  to  whom,  however,  they  granted  sovereign 
rights  (droita  regahmt)  in  their  duchy.  It  was  occupied 
by  the  French  again  in  the  wars  which  Louis  XIV.  main- 
tained against  tM  empire. 

By  the  successive  treaties  ttf  Vienna  In  1735,  1786,  and 
1738,  Bar,  with  Loiraine,  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus  I^sk- 
nnsl^,  the  exiled  King  of  Poland,  with  reversion  to  the 
CNwn  of  France,  to  which,  upon  the  death  of  that  Prince,  it 
accordingly  fell. 

But  Le  Barrois,  in  the  extent  in  which  we  shall  now  speak 
of  it  is  to  be  considered  as  oomprehending  much  more  than 
the  above-mentioned  domains  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar.  These 
constituted  what  was  termed  Le  Barrois  Mouvant  ;*  and 
cmtained  218  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets:  there  was  be- 
sides the  district  of  £e  Barrms-non-mouvant,  which  con- 
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tained  889  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets,  and  consisted  of  mmy 
flefo  acquired  at  various  times  by  the  Dukes  of  Lorraine, 
which  they  held  in  full  sovereignty,  independent  of  Frsnce. 
These  they  annexed  to  Le  Barrot*  Mouoamt,  after  the 
latter  came  into  their  hands. 

Le  Barrois  comprehended  a  very  irregularly-shaped  terri- 
tory, intersected  by  the  Toulois  and  Verdunois,  or  districts 
of  Tout  and  Verdun.  The  greatest  dimension  was  fVora 
north  to  south;  and  this,  we  presume,  is  the  length  given 
in  the  Dietimnaire  des  Gaules,  of  Expilly,  as  32  leagues, 
equal  to  between  88  and  89  miles.  The  breadth  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  authwity,  about  16  leagues,  or  lather 
better  Aan  44  miles. 

This  country  is  watered  by  the  Mouse,  the  Moselle,  (he 
Aire,  the  Omain,  the  Saulx,  the  Omea,  and  other  streams. 
The  Aire,  which  rises  indeed  in  this  district  but  soon  quits 
it,  is  a  feeder  of  the  Aisne.  The  Omain  and  the  Saulx, 
uniting  their  streams,  flow  into  the  Mame,  and  the  Omes 
flows  into  the  Moselle.  The  atmosphere  is  rather  ft^gy 
and  cold,  but  is  not  considered  unwlu^esome.  The  surface 
is  various,  being  tolerably  level  in  some  parts,  and  in  others 
swelling  into  hills  of  greater  or  less  height.  It  yields  grain 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  produce  in  wine  is  considerable.  There 
is  much  wood,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  pasture-land,  in 
which  the  inhabitants  rear  a  quantity  of  large  and  smal 
cattle.  Glame,  fish,  and  poultry  are  abundant  There  are 
also,  some  mines  of  iron  and  other  metals,  quarries  of  gooi 
f^-stone.  and  some  mineral  springs. 

Among  the  diief  towns  formerly  comprehended  in  the 
Barrois,  are,  Bar-to-Duc,  the  canital,  population  now  12,496 ; 
Pont-a-Mousson,  on  the  Moselle,  6993 ;  St.  Mihiel.  on  the 
Meuse.  5822;  Ligny,  on  the  Omain,  above  Bar,  S31S; 
Etain,  on  the  Omes,  8034 ;  Longwy,  2483 :  and  Longuyon, 
1612,  both  in  the  nwtbern  part,  near  the  fruntier  of  Lux- 
embourg ;  and  Briey,  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Omes, 
population  1755.  The  total  number  of  towns,  villages, 
and  hamlets  in  the  duchy  was  given  by  Expilly,  in  1762, 
at  607. 

The  Barrois  is  now  divided  among  the  departments  of 
Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  and  Haute  Mame. 
(Expilly,  Dictionnaire  des  Oaules,  S^c. ;  Bnrydop.  Mitho- 
dioue;  Piganicd,  DeseripHon  de  la  /^hmtv.) 

BA'RROS,  JOAO  DE.  was  bom  about  1496,  probably 
near  Viseu,  in  Portugal  (but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain), of  a  noble  &mily.   He  was  placed,  while  a  boy, 
in  the  court  of  King  Emmanuel  as  a  Wtge,  and  was  attached 
to  the  service  of  the  In&nte  Dom  Jcno,  afterwards  King 
John  III.   Young  Barros  showed  an  eariy  di^ositiun  for 
study,  and  especially  for  the  study  of  history.   The  gallant 
achievements  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  East  Indies  attracted 
his  attention ;  and  the  king  himself,  hiving  one  day  bv 
chance  seen  some  of  his  early  attempts  at  historical  com- 
position, suggested  that  he  might  employ  himself  in  nar- 
rating the  glorious  actions  of  his  countrymen.    In  15-^2 
Barros  was  sent  as  governtv  to  St.  Cieorge  da  Mina,  on  the 
Guinea  coast  Three  years  after  he  was  recalled  to  Lisbon, 
and  appointed  treasurer  to  the  colonial  department,  and 
afterv^ds  agent-general  for  the  colonies.  While  he  held  this 
ofilce  he  availed  himself  of  the  valuable  documents  to  which 
he  had  access,  in  order  to  compose  his  great  work  Jtia  Pur- 
tuguezot  or  the  histonr  of  the  oiscoverijM  and  establishments 
of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Indian  Seas.  He  divided  itintofour 
Decadat  of  ten  books  each.  The  first  two  Decades,  published 
in  155*3-3,  contain  the  discoveries  and  conquests  fW>m  1412 
to  1515.    The  narrative  begins  with  the  discovery  of  Porto 
Santo  and  Madeira,  in  1418-19,  and  contains  the  numerous 
expeditions  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  coasts  of  Seneg^al, 
Guinea.  Congo,  and  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  v^-as 
at  last  weathered  by  Vasco  de  Oama  in  1497.    Then  coiues 
the  full  tide  of  Portuguese  enterprise  along  the  coasts  of 
Mozambique,  Mombasa,  and  on  to  the  Malabar  coa»t.  fol- 
lowed by  the  astonishing  success  of  Albuquerque,  and  tVie 
establishment  of  Portuguese  supremacy  in  the  Indian  Sea.3. 
Barros's  second  Decade  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  his- 
tory of  Albuquerque's  achievements  till  the  death  of  that 
grmt  commander  in  Ifilfl.   The  third  Decade,  puhliahed 
in  1563,  contains  the  events ftom  1516to  1526.   The  Iburtfa 
Decade  was  lefi  by  Barros  in  manuscript  nt  his  death,  and 
not  published  for  a  long  time  after.    King  Philip  II.  ol 
Spain,  after  his  conquest  of  Portugal,  purchased  the 
in  1591  of  Barros's  dau<;hter-in-law  fur  500  milreis.  X.\ 
was  published  in  1S15  at  Madrid  with  notes  and  additioxii 
by  Q.  B.  Lavanha.   It  carries  on-the  history|Of  Porlugu^ac 
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historiof^pher  of  India  to  nillip  II.  and  Philip  III.,  had 
taken  up  the  continuation  of  B&ttos'b  first  three  Decades, 
and  hai  himself  published  a  fourth  £>ecade,  vhich  he  fol- 
lowed op  *ith  a  Bl'th,  and  so  on  till  the  ei|;hth,  which  comes 
down  to  the  year  1571.  Couto  had  extended  his  work  to 
the  twdfth  Decade,  which  came  down  to  the  year  1 600,  but 
of  bis  last  four  Decades  only  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished :  the  rest  remains  inedited.  and  the  MS.  of  one,  the 
tietentfa,  is  said  to  be  lost.  The  beat  edition  of  Barros's 
vork  is  that  of  1778,  from  the  royal  press,  lisbon,  9  vols. 
9va^  with  the  life  of  Barros  by  Manoel  Severim  Ao  Faria, 
ind  a  copious  index.  Couto 's  continuation,  as  iar  as  the 
nehth  Decade,  was  published  also  at  the  same  press  in 
eiglit  vols.  6va  1778-1783,  with  a  life  of  Couto.  Barros  is 
emsiderad  by  the  Portuguese  as  tbeir  best  historian,  both 
far  the  matter  of  his  history  and  the  manner  of  his  compo* 
ntion.  His  style  is  much  admired,  and  h»  language  is 
eonwlered  as  a  model  of  Portuguese  prose-writing;  the 
Mmtive  is  simple  and  unpretending.  Barros  died  at  his 
eatale  of  Alitem,  n^ar  Pombal,  in  1570.  He  is  spoken  of 
as  a  mad  of  high  honour  and  moral  character  both  by  his 
bp>grapher,  Manoel  de  Faria,  above-mentioned,  Bind  by 
Nieolao  Antonio  in  his  Bibtiotheca  Himana,  vol.  1.  p.  498. 
Rit  wroie  also  sonfie  moral  dialogues  ana  other  minor  works. 
BARROW.    [See  Tu'muhts.] 

BARROW.  iSAAC.  The  materials  fbr  tbe  personal 
life  of  Barrow  may  be  fbund  in  the  Bioffraphia  Britannica, 
»:uT  foil  references  to  authorities,  particularly  to  Ward's 
Lk:e»  ftf  the  Gresham  Prqfessnra,  also  in  Martin's  Biogra- 
phia  PkilotopMeat  the  Biogrtmkie  Vhieetnelle,  and  thte  life 
by  Abraham  Hill,  prefixed  toTillotson's  edition  of  Barrow's 
works.  In  tfata  piut  we  have  followed  the  flrst-mflDtioned 
work  in  the  foots  and  anecdotes  cited. 

Isaac  Barrow  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Barrow,  linen- 
draper  to  Charles  I.,  and  descended  of  a  respectable  Buflblk 
family.  His  father's  brother,  named  also  Isan;  Barrow,  was 
fellow  of  Peterhuose  College,  Can^ridge,  and  ejected  fVom 
tfaf  nee  by  tbe  Preslq'teriBns  about  1644.  After  the  Restora- 
tion he  was  successively  bishop  of  Man  and  St.  Asaph,  and 
died  in  1680.  Isaac  Barrow,  the  nephew,  is  supfmsed  to 
have  been  bom  in  October,  1630,  but  tois  has  been  disputed 
on  tlie  strength  of  an  expression  of  his  own.  reported  by  a 
rriewl.  implying  that  he  was  born  on  the  29M  qf  February. 
Hown'er  this  may  be,  he  was  placed  first  at  the  Cbarter- 
buuse,  and  afterwards  at  Felstead  school  in  Essex.  In  the 
first  be  K<^ve  but  little  promise  of  excellence,  his  principal 
delight  being  in  fighting,  and  his  general  habits  negligent  ; 
so  that  bis  father  is  reported  to  have  wished,  that  if  it  pleased 
God  to  take  any  of  his  cbfldren.  it  might  be  Isaae.  At  the 
seemid  school  he  Ibrnied  t  good  character,  and  in  December, 
1643,  he  was  entered  at  Peterhouse  College,  Cambridge, 
under  bis  ancle  above-mentioned.  But  by  the  time  (Fe- 
bruary, 1645)  tbe  nephew  began  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
vemty  tbe  unde  had  been  ejected,  and  the  nephew  accord- 
ia^ly  removed  to  Trinity  College.  His  father,  in  the 
meanwhile,  had  suffered  losses  for  his  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.,  and  it  is  said  that  young  Barrow  was 
tj^bted  for  his  support  to  the  welt-known  Dr.  Hammond. 
Be  was  scholar  of  his  college  in  1647:  B.A.in  1648;  fellow 
nt649;  and  M.  A.  in  1652  ;  ad  eundem  at  Oxford,  1653; 
B.D.,  1661  ;  D.D.  (by  mandate).  1670.  These  testimonies 
to  Itts  merit  (the  two  last  excepted)  were  the  more  remark- 
as  he  was,  and  always  continued,  a  staunch  Royalist. 
Barrow  was  led  to  his  mathematical  studies  instead  of  be- 
linmng  by  them.  He  had  at  first  intended  to  practise 
^sie,  and  had  studied  accordingly,  but  on  his  accession  to 
a  fellowship  be  began  to  study  theology,  as  required  by  the 
rtatotes  of  the  college.  He  found  by  his  own  wants  that  a 
itrine  Qoust  be  a  chronologist,  a  chronologist  an  astronomer, 
snd  an  astronomer  a  geometer.  To  the  mathematics  he 
tlwrefore  applied  himself;  he  had  in  the  meanwhile,  as  all 
Us  writing  show,  closely  studied  the  learned  languages,  so 
ftat  on  the  resignation  of  the  Greek  professor  he  was  re- 
cmmended  to  that  chair.  This  he  did  not  gain,  being  sns- 
pttted  of  Arminianism  ;  and  the  disappointment,  together 
vsh  tbe  ut:  favourable  character  of  public  events  tohix  views, 
indui*ed  him  togoabroad.  He  travelled  (1655-1659)  through 
Fn&ce  and  Italy  to  Smyrna  and  Constantinople,  thence 
Wain  to  Venice,  and  through  Germany  and  Holland  home. 
After  faU  return  he  was  episcopally  ordained,  a  little  before 
the  Restontion.  The  neglect  with  which  he  vas  treated 
>Abt  that  ercnt.  wd  the  distich  in  which  he  celebrated  it. 
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are  wen  k^own ;  but  in  1660  ne  was  chosen  Gnek  professor 
at  Cambridge,  and  in  1668  Gresham  professor  of  (^metry, 
But  this  last  he  resigned  in  1664,  holdii^  its  duties  to  be 
incompatible  with  those  of  the  Lucaslan  professorship,  to 
which  be  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Lucas  at  the  institution 
of  that  chait  in  1 663 ;  imd  this  again  he  resigned  in  1 669, 
in  favour  of  a  pupil,  a  young  man  whom  he  oonsidered  as  of 
the  highest  promise,  aged  ST,  uid  named  Isaae  Newton, 
indeed  his  whole  history  Is  one  of  redgnations  of  profit  upon 
principle.  He  had  previously  been  offered  a  good  living 
upon  condition  of  instructing  the  son  of  the  donor ;  he  re- 
jected the  offer  as  simoniacal.  His  uncle  gave  him  a  small 
living  in  Wales,  and  Dr.  Seth  Ward,  bishop  of  Satisbu^, 
made  him  oneirf  tbe  ptebendaries  of  thateathodml.  He 
applied  tbe  revenues  of  both  preferments  to  charitable  pur- 
poses, and  resigned  them  when  Charles  II.,  in  167:2.  aih 
pointed  him  master  of  Trinity  College.  In  this  capacity  M 
exerted  himself  to  fbrm  a  library,  tbe  want  of  which  had  been 
long  felt.  His  letters  to  various  Indiridaals  to  Induce  tfaedt 
to  subscribe  to  the  undertaking  are  preserved  in  the  ethfloe 
which  they  were,  through  his  energy,  and  the  influence  cf 
his  high  character,  tho  means  of  erring,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiftil  works  of  art  in  the  university.  He 
likewise  remitted  to  the  otdlege  several  expenses  which 
statute  or  custom  might  have  compelled  them  to  incur  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  office.  He  died  very  young,  con- 
sidering his  reputation,  Mn  4,  1677,  aged  about  47,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abb^ :  he  left  his  manuieripM 
to  Tillotsott  (afterwards  arehbishc^),  Und  Alsaham  Hill,  bis 

'*S^^e  moral  and  penmal  ehlnwier  of  Barrow  iSaen 
does  not  seem  a  shade  whfeh  can  enable  any  one  to  deny 
him  the  highest  degree  cit  human  excellence.  His  energy 
of  mind  is  sufficienuy  attested  by  the  quantity  of  his  ih-it- 
ings— by  the  successful  variety  of  his  studies— liy  the  ex- 
traordinary opinion  of  him  formed  br  his  associates,  when 
compared  with  the  degree  of  interest  fats  Writings  present  to 
posterity ;  which  is  always,  in  our  opinion,  proof  of  a  lustre 
cast  upon  writings  by  personal  character — and  by  the  erec- 
tion of  Trinity  College  Library  above-mentioned.  The  qpar- 
relsome  disposition  of  his  boyhood  subsided  into  rational 
and  even  reasoning  courage,  under  the  discipline  to  which 
he  subjected  his  mind.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  being 
once  attacked  by  a  large  dog  which  was  kept  chained  all 
day,  but  let  loose  at  night  for  the  seenrity  of  the  house  (in 
which  he  was  a  visiter,  and  in  the  garden  of  which  he  was 
wandering  early  in  the  morning).  *  he  eatohed  him  by  the 
tlooat,  threw  him,  and  1^  npon  him,  and  whilst  he  kept 
him  down,  considered  whwt  he  should  do  in  that  exigent : 
once  he  had  a  mind  to  kill  him,  but  he  quite  altered  this 
resolution,  judging  that  it  woDld  be  an  unjust  action,  for  the 
dog  did  his  duty,  and  he  himself  was  in  ikult  fbr  rambling 
out  of  his  lodgings  before  it  was  light.  At  length  he  callra 
out  80  loud  that  he  was  heard.'  Being  attacked  cy  Algerines 
during  his  voyage  to  Smyrna,  *  he  betook  himself  to  his 
arms,  stayed  upon  tbe  deck,  cheerfully  and  vigorously  fight- 
ing, till  the  pirate,  perceiving  tbe  stout  defence  the  ship 
made,  sheered  off  and  left  her.  I  asked  him  why  he  did  not 
go  down  into  the  hold,  and  leave  the  defence  of  the  ship  to 
those  to  whom  it  did  belong.  He  replied,  "  It  concerned 
no  man  more  than  myself:  I  would  rather  have  lost  my  life 
than  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Oioae  merciless  infills," ' 
The  preceding  quotations  are  fhnn  Dir.  Pope,  who  was 

¥irsonally  intimate  with  him,  as  cited  in  tbe  Biogr.  Britann, 
he  following  (firom  tbe  same  source)  is  the  testimony  of 
the  same  and  other  friends : — *  As  to  his  person,  be  was  low 
of  stature,  lean,  and  of  a  pale  complexion,  and  neglieent  <i 
his  dress  to  a  fault.'  Being  invited  to  preach  for  Dr.  Wilkins 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Chester,  author  of  the  Mathematical 
Magic,  ^c.)  in  a  parish  church  in  London,  his  appearance, 
which  was  that  of  an  apprentice,  drove  the  whole  of  tbe 
congregation  away,  except  a  few  persons,  among  whom  was 
Mr.  Baxter,  the  Non-conformist,  who  declared  afterwards 
that  he  could  have  sat  all  day  to  hear  him,  much  to  lie 
ronfasion  of  the  congregation,  who  had  complained  to  th(  it 
rector  of  his  substitute.  An  apprentice,  when  he  can  e  down 
from  the  pulpit,  said  to  him,  "Sir,  be  not  dismayed,  foi  I 
assure  yon  it  was  a  good  sermon."  On  being  asked  wbat 
he  thought  of  this  person,  he  said,  "  I  take  him  to  be  avtty 
civil  person,  and  if  I  could  meet  with  him,  I'd  present  hia 
with  a  bottle  of  wine.'"  'Hewas  of  extramdi 
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a  ttun  skin,  and  v«iy  sensible  of  oold ;  his  eyes  grey,  dear. 

and  somewhat  short-sighted ;  his  hair  a  light  brown,  very 
Rne,  and  curling.  He  was  of  a  healthy  constitution,  very 
fond  of  tobacco,  which  he  used  to  call  bin  panpharmacon,  or 
universal  medicine,  and  imagined  it  helped  to  compose  and 
regulate  his  thoughts.  If  he  was  guilty  of  any  intemperance, 
it  seemed  to  be  in  the  love  of  fnut,  being  of  opinion,  that  if 
it  kills  hundreds  in  autumn,  it  preserves  thousands.  He 
slept  little,  generally  rising  in  the  winter  months  before  day.' 

Dr.  Barrow  never  married :  his  fellowship  prevented  bis 
doing  so  in  eatlier  life,  and  on  his  appointment  to  the  master- 
ship he  had  the  permissioD  rescinded,  which  was  granted  in 
the  patBnt.  Mr.  Hill  says  be  judged  it  contrary  to  the  col- 
lege statutes.  Dr.  Pope  gives  a  curious  reason,  and  says 
that  Barrow  would  not  expose  himself  to  the  civilities  which 
a  good  match  might  perhaps  receive.  Such  things  do  hap- 
pen in  our  days,  but  Dr.  Pope  talks  of  *  sieges,  batteries, 
and  importunities  which  he  foresaw'  that  honourable  and 
profltabfe  preferment  would  expose  him  to.' 

His  sermons  were  excessively  long.  Preaching  once  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  at  which  time  it  was  usual  to  show  the 
curiosities  of  the  place  between  the  sermons  to  the  common 
people  at  a  low  rate,  he  detained  his  impatient  audience  so 
long  that  they  caused  the  organ  to  play  '  till  they  had 
blowed  him  down.'  A  sermon  on  charity,  which  he  delivered 
before  the  mavor  and  aldermen,  lasted  three  hours  and  a 
half ;  and  another  from  text  *  He  that  utteretfa  a  slander 
is  a  liar,*  of  which  he  waa  preniled  upon  to  preach  only 
the  half  relating  to  dander,  leaving  out  that  which  treated 
on  lies,  lasted  an  hour  and  a  halC  These  aneodotes  illus- 
trate his  writings,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  works  which  Dr.  Barrow  published  during  his  life 
are  as  follows,  in  which  a  few  words  of  the  Latin  titles  only 
are  retained: — \.  EucUdia  ElanentatCamhnige,  1655. con- 
tains all  the  books  of  Euclid ;  translated,  London,  1660. 
2.  Euelidit  Data,  Cambridge,  1657,  afterwards  appended  to 
the  preceding.  3.  Lentiones  Optica  XVIII.,  London,  1669  : 
his  celebrated  lectures  on  optics ;  they,  were  revised  and 
au^ented  by  Newton  before  their  appearasce.  4.  Lectionet 
Geometrif.tB  XII.,  London,  1670 ;  containing  his  method  of 
tangents.  Afterwards,  1672  and  1674,  printed  with  the 
optics.  6.  Edition  of  Archimedes,  Apollonius  and  Theo- 
dorius,  Loudon,  1675. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Banow,  published  after  his  death, 
were,  1.  Lectio^  in  qua,  &o.,  London,  1678.  This  is  Archi- 
medes on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  demonstrated  by  the 
indiviaiblet  of  Cavalenus.  2.  Mathematiae  Lectionet,  &c. 
These  are  Lucasian  lectures  at  Cambridge,  and  the  preface 
is  the  preliminary  oration  delivered  by  Barrow.  3.  fPorA*, 
&c.,  edited  by  Lhr.  Tillotson,  Dean  of  Canterbury.  London. 
1685,  the  preface  being  Mr.  Hill's  Life  of  Barrow.  (Last  re- 
print 1741  ?)  They  contain  his  English  theological  works, 
being  sermons,  expositions,  &c.  4.  Oputcula,  containing 
Latin  sermons,  speeches,  poems.  &c;  There  is  a  list  of 
HSS.  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  and  in  Ward's  Lives 
qf  the  Qreskam  Professort.  The  Lectionei  Geometrica 
and  Mathemaiie<B  have  been  translated,  the  first  by  Stone. 
1785,  die  second  by  Kirkby.  1734. 

We  are  now  to  consider  Dr.  Bamnr  in  two  lights,  as  a 
mathematician  and  a  theologian.  And  in  the  first  of  these 
characters,  without  denying  him  high  praise,  we  r^rst  that 
tiie  kind  of  language  whi^  has  frequently  been  used  con- 
cerning him  should  oblige  us  to  difibr  from  many  great 
authmities.  Without  biasing  tiie  reader  by  the  names  of 
those,  we  shall  quote  some  extracts  from  difierent  writ- 
ings :— 

'  He  may  be  esteemed  as  having  shown  a  compass  of 
invention  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  the  moderns.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  only  excepted.'  This  was  written  by  one  who 
knew  Vieta,  Wallis,  Descartes,  and  Leibnitz.  *  He  has 
been  excelled  only  by  bis  successor,  Newton'  (in  geometry.) 

*  The  same  genius  that  seemed  to  be  bom  only  to  bring 
hidden  truths  to  light,'  &o.  &c.  This  is  quoted  and  agreM 
to  by  an  raqrelopMist  of  smne  authority  in  this  country, 
who  however  does  not  state  what  these  hidden  truths  were. 

*  Barrow,  scarcely  an  inferior  name,*  that  is,  to  Newton,  is 
the  unguarded  expression  of  a  contemporary  of  gie&t  note. 
We  must  dissent  entirely  from  such  an  extent  of  praise,  as 
having  tendencies  injurious  to  correct  biography,  and  not 
allowaole  even  as  the  hyperbole  which  writers  on  that 
subject  usually  employ.  We  shall  now  make  some  quota- 
tions from  foreigners,  and,  as  in  the  former  case,  without 
names.   '  The  LeeOonet  Optica  ia  ftill  of  profound  re- 


searches in  the  properties  of  curves.'  *  His  Lseiionf*  Op- 
ticee  are  worthy  to  figure  by  the  side  of  bis  Leciiones  Geo- 
metrieee.  In  this  work  Barrow,  quitting  Uie  route  marked 
out  b^  other  opticians,  applied  himself  principally  to  discuss 
questions  which  had  not  been  U%ated  at  all,  or  which  had 
not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  Among  other  things  he 
treats  the  theory  of  foci,  which,  except  in  a  small  number 
of  cases,  were  then  determined  by  experiment  Barrow 
gave  a  complete  solution  of  all  the  cases  of  the  problem,  by 
an  elegant  ibrmula.  This  book  sis  well  as  the  Lecti(me$ 
(iaometriea  is  a  nune  of  curious  and  interesting  proposi- 
tions, to  which  gennetry  is  always  applied  with  particular 
elegance.* 

The  preceding  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  description 
which  could  be  given  of  Barrow's  mathematical  writings,  in 
as  few  words ;  and  we  may  therefore  ask  how  the  English 
accounts  differ  so  much  from  it?  Both  cannot  be  true. 
The  rival  (almost)  of  Newton  has  been  very  unjustly 
treated  in  the  second  set  of  quotations,  or  if  not,  the  first 
set  is  extravagant.  There  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Barrow  produced  in  a  geometrical  form  that  prelude  to 
the  differential  calcul^is  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
method  of  tangents.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  what  was 
afterwards  the  f^indamental  notion  of  the  difi'erentials  of 
Leibnitz,  and,  in  Newton's  lat^age,  asserted  the  ultimate 
equality  of  the  ratio  of  the  di^rences  of  t^o  ordinates  and 
abseissie  to  that  of  the  ordinate  and  subtangent.  It  waa  so 
like  the  previous  method  of  Fermat  tl»t  Montucla  calls  it 
Feimat's  method  simplified.  It  was  no  great  step  from  the 
indivisibles  of  Cavalerius,  which  Barrow  knew,  as  ve  have 
seen ;  and  It  was  as  like  the  method  of  Roberval  as  Newton's 
system  is  to  that  of  Leibnitz.  But  even  granting  tfae  ori- 
ginality of  the  invention,  neither  FermiU  ntv  Roberval  were 
ever  extravagantly  praised  for  their  similar  discoveries ;  and 
some  think  that  Archimedes  had  already  deprived  them  all 
of  the  merit  of  originality.  When  tlie  dispute  between 
Newton  and  Leibnitz  occurred,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
was  not  very  fairly  managed  on  the  English  side— perhaps 
not  on  either — our  countrymen  appear  not  to  have  sufficiently 
seized  the  strongest  point  of  Newton's  case.  Instead  of 
asserting— which  we  think  they  might  have  done— that 
Archimedes,  Fermat,  Wallis,  Cavalerius,  Roberval,  Des- 
cartes, Barrow,  Leibnitz,  and  a  host  of  others,  had  all  been 
in  possession  (under  various  lights)  of  a  principle  which 
Newton's  fluxions  also  contained,  but  that  all  had  wanted 
the  essential  instrument  by  which  Newton  made  that  prin- 
ciple available,  namely,  the  general  binomial  theorem  and 
its  consequences;  they  all  touk  issue  (to  use  a  legal  phrase) 
upon  the  fluxional  principle,  as  if  that  had  given  Newton 
the  new  powers  which  his  method  possessed.  And  here 
they  made  of  Barrow  a  sort  of  retrenched  position,  on  wbicH 
to  fall  back  in  case  of  defeat,  afiirming  that  if  the  method 
were  not  Newton's,  it  could  not  belong  to  Leibnitz,  because 
Barrow  had  a  claim  of  discovery  prior  to  that  of  both.  This 
gave  a  fictitious  importance  to  Barrow's  interesting  and 
elegant  method,  which  had  rmily  presented  the  principle 
.  in  a  purer  geometrical  fbrm. 

In  the  second  place,  popular  religious  writers,endeavourin^ 
to  impress  on  their  read«athe  argument  in  fkvour  of  Chris- 
tianity, arising  out  of  the  greatness  of  the  minds  which  have 
received  it.  have  frequently,  not  being  well  acquainted  with 
the  sciences,  handled  their  subject  unskilfully,  and  distorted 
the  proper  proportions  of  different  reputations.  Barrow, 
the  eminent  mathematician,  and  the  most  upright  and  con- 
sistent of  men,  one  of  the  first  theologians  of  his  day,  of 
varied  and  deep  knowledge  upon  so  many  subjects,  has 
often,  in  this  way,  had  the  splendour  of  all  his  different 
characters  made  to  shine  upon  the  only  one  in  which  he  was 
viewed  for  the  time,  namely,  that  of  a  mathematician.  The 
French  Encyclopffidists,  whose  bias  lay  in  an  exactly  oppo< 
site  direction,  have  fallen  into  a  similar  error,  by  repre- 
senting him  as  an  '  obscure'  mathematician  and  theolt^aja. 
The  truth  will  lie  between  the  two,  though  we  can  offer  nc 
opinion  upon  the  exact  point  where.   Barrow  was  neithea 
an  obscure  mathematician,  nor  second  only  to  Newton.  Xa 
this  point  of  view  his  merits  are  certainly  not  small.  He  wa* 
profoundly  versed  in  geometry,  acquainted  with  all  its  el« 
gaiicies  as  well  as  all  its  depth,  and  had  a  facility  of  appli 
cation.     'Nihil  quod  tcttgit  non  ornavit;'   and  he  c««. 
ried  his  methods,  as  many  others  have  done,  into  theoremis 
both  curious  and  useful.   More  than  this,  he  conquered  bis 
ature  to  such  an  extent,  in  pure  seometry,  that  Mnitassla 
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justly  says,  •  The  merit  of  ttrese  works  »  a  tiDgiilar  brevity 
icottdnon)  which  does  not  destroy  their  clearness,'  He, 
one  of  the  most  verbose  of  men,  is  one  of  the  first  writers 
whoattmipted.by  throwing  awav  circumlocutions  and' intro- 
dortion  of  symbMs,  to  distinguish  between  BneUdean  rigour 
and  UDnecessary  load  of  langnage.  T^is  seema  to  ui  no 
small  iserit ;  but  when  those  diseoveriea  lie  vhidi  constitute 
this  eontemporary  <if  Deseattas  lecmd  only  to  Newton,  we 
nust  confess  we  do  not  know. 

In  the  elucidation  of  principles  Dr.  Barrow  is  not  so  happy 
ts  in  his  application  of  them.  The  Afathemaiiets  Lec- 
Honet,  a  commentary  on  the  first  priDciples  of  geometry 
tnd  arithmetic  is  a  vast  cloud  of  words,  filled  with  antient 
learning  of  every  kind  ;  and,  though  sound  and  logical,  very 
difficult  to  understand,  that  is,  to  find  out  in  which  of  the 
multiplied  phrases  the  meaning  lies.  In  an  attempt  to  ex< 
plain  the  doctrine  of  proportion  according  to  Euclid,  he 
■eems  to  us  to  have  very  much  increastyl  the  difficulty  of 
bis  author.  It  is  true  he  sometimes  complains  of  his  own 
prolixitr,  but  this  is  a  very  poor  compensation  (or  so  annoy- 
mg  a  ^fect;  and  we  frequently  feel  the  force  of  the  self- 
sccusing  terms  in  which  he  ends  tme  of  his  geometrical  lee- 
torea — *  I  think  I  bear  you  exdaim— ilXXii*'  Spvv  0a\AtnZt.' 

The  ehaneter  Barrow  as  a  theological  writnr  hu  al- 
ways stood  high  ammg  the  Englidi  divmes.  His  sermons, 
IS  Le  Clerc  observes,  ore  rather  treatises  and  dissertations 
tiuui  harangues ;  and  he  wrote  and  re-wrote  them  three  or 
four  times.  Tbey  are  always  cited  as  exact  and  compre- 
beosiTe  arguments,  the  produce  of  a  grasp  which  could 
collect,  ana  of  a  patience  which  could  combine,  all  that 
was  to  be  said  upon  the  subject  in  question.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  diis.  Barrow  was  an  original  thinker  of  no  mean 
character:  learning  foils  into  bis  work,  but  a  work  there 
would  have  been  if  he  had  had  no  learning  at  all.  The 
paragraph  with  which  we  conclude  is  a  celebrated  notion 
of  bu  upon  the  Dei^,  which  we  shall  not  translate,  be- 
esnse  the  vigour  of  uw  conception  can  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated by  any  but  a  mathematician.  Barrow,  on  his  death- 
bed, loMing  forward  to  his  future  state,  avowed,  fbtt  his 
prinapal  id^  of  the  happiness  he  should  receive  consisted 
in  his  notion  thai  he  should  be  an  inttiiHo€  geometer,  seeing 
those  things  as  self-evident  which,  as  a  man,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  spend  time  in  acquiring  by  demonstration.  The 
followiD^  passage  was  written  by  him  in  his  manuscript  of 
Aaoihmuty  now  in  the  library  of  the  Boyal  Society,  of 
vaieh  he  was  an  early  member. 

"0  Qtht  ytw^rpti.  Tu  autem,  Domine,  quantus  es  gec^- 
metra  ?  Quum  enim  h«c  scien  Ua  nullos  tmninos  habMt ; 
com  in  sempiternum  no^'orum  theorematum  inventioni 
locus  relinquatur,  etiam  penes  humonum  ingenium;  tu 
sno  heec  omnia  intuitu  perspecta  habes,  absque  catena  con- 
Kquentianun,  absque  tffidio  demonstrationum.  Ad  cgetera 
foeui  nihil  faeere  potest  intellectus  noster;  et  tanquam 
Brutonim  phantasia  videtur  noti  nisi  incerta  quasdam  som- 
Biare ;  unde  in  iis  quot  sunt  homines,  tot  existunt  feri  sen- 
iKitiK. . . .  .  Te  igitur  vel  ex  hao  re  amare  gaudeo,  te  sus- 
jkar,  atque  illom  diem  decent  snspiriis  fortibus,  in  quo 
N^atA  mente  st  elan  oculo  non  h«c  solum  omnia  absque 
ne  suecessira  et  laboriosa  imaginandi  cura,  verum  mutto 
}ian  et  majora  ex  tuS  bonitate  et  immensissima  sanctissima 
que  benignitate  conspicere  et  scire  concedetur. 

BARROW,  a  considerable  river  in  Ireland,  which  has 
its  source  in  King's  County,  a  few  miles  west  of  Port- 
sriington.  The  Barro#  flows  first  to  the  east,  past  the  town 
jut  mentioned,  to  the  borders  of  the  County  Kildare  at 
Monasterevan.  and  than  taking  a  direction  nearly  south, 
k  divides  King's  and  Queen's  Counties  from  Kildare.  Con- 
tinoing  the  same  course,  the  river  passes  through  the 
CouD^  of  Carloff,  and  afterwards  forms  the  line  of  separation 
between  Wexford  on  the  east,  and  Kilkenny  and  Waterford 
« the  west,  and  joins  the  sea  at  Watenord  Haven.  At 
Ringwood.  two  miles  above  the  town  of  New  Ross,  the 
Bsmv  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nore ;  uid  their  united 
itresm  is  niterwards  augmented  by  the  Soir,  which  joins  it 
t)  the  east  of  the  ein  of  Waterfiita.  The  junction  of  both 
tb«e  stieains  with  Qta  Barrow  takes  placse  on  its  right  w 
vMem  bank. 

The  three  rivers  here  mentioned  were  in  former  times 
called  the  Three  Sisters,  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
lining  their  sources  from  the  same  ridge  of  mountains,  and 
afler  flowing  through  difi'erent  counties,  at  length  forming  a 
jvBction  at  a  short  distance  (torn  the  sea.  The  Barrow  is 
■opposed  to  have  been  the  Birgus  of  Ptolemy.   The  mouth 


of  these  united  streams  forms  a  large  and  very  seeuie  port, 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  with  very  good  anchorage. 

Considerable  sums  of  money  have  at  various  times  been 
spent,  under  the  sanction  of  parliament,  to  render  this  river 
navigable.  Ttam  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Commons 
\tf  the  Board  of  InhuM  Navigation  in  Irdand,  it  appears 
that  about  42,OO0A  had  been  expeiuied  with  this  otgect  up 
to  Mareh,  1811 ;  and  much  has  been  done  since  that  date 
to  remove  obstructions.  At  present  the  Bartow  is  navigable 
to  Athy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare,  about  sixty-flve  mites  in 
a  direct  line  fh>m  its  mouth ;  and  the  communication  is 
afterwards  continued  te  Dublin  by  means  of  a  branch  of  the 
Grand  Canal.  Vessels  of  200  tons  burden  can  ascend  the 
river  twenty-five  miles  to  the  tewn  of  New  Ross,  which  by 
this  means  is  enabled  to  carry  on  a  valuable  export  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  A  considerable  bar,  which  occurs 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  Barrow  and  tiie  Nore,  pre 
vents  the  further  passage  of  vessels  of  any  great  hurden, 
except  at  certain  states  of  the  tide. 

The  trade  higher  up  is  carried  on  by  means  of  barges ; 
and  mat  quantities  of  corn  and  butter  are  thus  annually 
SMkt  down  to  Wateribrd  for  exportation.  The  increase  of 
the  downward  trade  on  the  Barnw,  in  consequence  of  the 
improvement  of  the  iwTigatun,  has  been  veiy  great  In 
1807,  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Com  Intercourse 
Act  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  total  amount  <d 
shipmento  downwards  to  Waterford  vas  13,000  tons;  and 
in  1628  this  had  increased  to  31,000  tons.  From  the  town 
of  Carlow  alone  the  trade,  which  in  1S13  was  only  to  the 
extent  of  2000  tons,  amounted  in  1828  to  1 5,000  tons.  The 
trade  upwards  has,  during  tfae  same  time,  been  nearly  sta- 
tionary (22,823  tens  in  1807  against  23,84  7  in  1828). 
From  Carlow  to  Dublin  it  has  indeed  fallen  off  from  1 0,000 
tons  in  1807  to  only  6000  tons  in  (826.  lliis  eff'ect  has 
been  attributed  to  the  higher  tolls  demanded  in  the  one  case 
than  are  paid  in  tfae  other.  From  Ath^  te  Dublin  the  Canal 
Company  receives  6t.  9d.  per  ton,  wmle  the  entire  charge 
from  Athy  to  Waterford  is  not  more  than  Sc.  6d.  per  ton. 

The  improvement  of  the  Barrow  navigation  has  been 
made  instrumental  in  reclaimine  much  land  which  was  pre- 
viously liable  to  injury  from  flooding ;  and  it  has  otherwise 
proved  of  great  advantage  to  the  districts  through  which  the 
river  flows,  by  giving  ready  and  cheap  access  to  the  favour- 
able markets  of  England  for  the  superabundant  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  south-eastern  counties  of  Irelanrl. 

(Wakefield's  Statietieal  and  Political  Account  Ireland ; 
Campbell's  Political  Survey  of  Oreat  Britain ;  Seporte  to 
Parhament  of  the  Board  qf  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland  ; 
Report  of  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
State  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland,  1830.) 

BARROW  POINT,  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  Continent  of  America,  is  the  remotest  point  of  arctic 
discovery  made  through  Behring's  Straits.  It  is  126  miles 
to  the  north-east  of  ley  Cape,  vrtiieh  was  the  extreme  point 
reached  by  CodL ;  and  146  miles  west  of  Cape  Beeehey,  the 
termination  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  indefittigable  labours 
in  these  seas :  the  distance  between  INnnt  Barrow  and  Cape 
Beeehey  still  remains  unexplored. 

Point  Barrow  is  a  long  sandy  point  projecting  several  miles ; 
it  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  wide  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  becomes  broader  towards  the  point,  which  was  thickly 
covered  with  the  yourts,  or  winter  habitetions  of  tfae  Esqui- 
maux. It  presents  one  of  those  features  common  in  these 
seas  of  the  accretion  of  land  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice 
forcing  up  the  sand  ftom  the  shallow  water  and  forming 
low  swampy  points  interspersed  with  lakes.  The  natives 
were  very  numerous,  and  their  behaviour  left  no  doubt  as 
to  what  would  have  been  the  &te  of  the  hardy  little  crew  of 
the  Blossom's  barge,  had  they  fallen  into  their  power. 

At  this  point,  m  August,  the  ioe  was  found  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  land,  and  m  the  bay  beyond  (as  seen  over  the 
isthmus)  it  was  one  compact  mass  as  fkr  as  the  eye  could 
reach ;  the  shore  appeared  to  trend  in  a  direction  nearly  east. 
The  water  off  the  point  is  extremely  shallow;  tt  six  or 
seven  miles  from  the  land  there  is  only  forty-five  to  forty 
feet  over  a  sandy  bottom  ;  the  current  was  found  setting  to 
the  north-east,  at  the  rate  of  three  to  four  miles  an  hour,  an 
argument  that  has  been  justiy  used  (were  any  now  wanted)  , 
in  proof  of  the  communication  of  the  waters  of  tfae  Pacific 
and  Atlantic.  From  Cape  Smyth,  about  sixteen  miles  te 
the  southward,  the  land  ^opes  rapidly  towards  Point  Bar^ 
row,  which  lies  in  71-234'  N.  lat.,  156°  21i'  W.  long.  — 
(Beechey's  Voyage  to  the  i^^^^^'fgij^f^-* 
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BARROW'S  STRAITS,  wbiob  ooDiwet  the  Polar  Sea 
vrith  the  ncvth-weBt  part  of  Bafiia's  Bay,  were  first  dis- 
oovered  hy  Baffin,  in  1616,  who.  however  supjKHing  the 
land  to  be  oontinuoue,  nave  it  the  name  of  Sir  Jiimes  Lan- 
caster's Scnind.  VariouK  circumstances  having  transpired 
to  give  rise  to  a  conjecture  tliat  a  communication  would 
here  be  found  between  tlie  Polar  Sea  and  Baffin's  Bay, 
Captain  Pany  was  sent  out  in  1819,  with  orders  strictly  to 
examine  this  supposed  Sound,  and  to  penetrate  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  possible,  even  to  the  Pacific,  He  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  reach  the  Polar  Seas  by  these  Straits,  to 
which  he  fia.\9  their  present  name,  from  John  Barrow, 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  a  zealous  promoter  of  north- 
west discovery.  These  Straits  are  about  250  miles  in 
lengtli,  and  from  30  to  45  in  breadth :  the  noithem  shores 
are  eomposed  of  a  series  of  ialands  called  North  Devon  and 
Comwallis,  between  which  is  a  broad  channel  called  WeU 
lingtm  Cluuinel.  and  to  the  south  is  another  extensive  in- 
let, called  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  Both  sliorea  are  steep 
and  di^t  uid  the  water  of  a  great  depth ;  at  the  entrance 
<tf  the  Straits  bottom  was  obtained  in  373  fathoms,  and  75 
fhthoms  was  the  least  water  found.  The  icebergs  in  the 
Straits  are  very  large.  The  parallel  of  74  degrees  north  lati- 
tude runs  through  the  Straits.  This  discovery  has  opened 
a  wider  field  of  operations  to  our  whale-ships,  who  now  push 
&r  into  them  in  quest  of  fish,  and  generaUy  with  great  ad- 
vantage.   (Parry's  Firtt  Voyage  to  the  Polar  Regions,') 

BARRY,  a  small  island  in  the  parish  of  Barry,  and  con- 
sidered 10  be  in  the  hundred  of  Dinas  Powys  in  the  county 
of  Glamorgan.  It  is  situated  in  the  Bristol  Channel,  oppo- 
site to  a  little  village  of  the  same  name  on  the  ooaitt  of 
Wales,  and  ten  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Cardiff  The  island 
is  sud  by  CreBsy  to  have  taken  its  name  from  one  Barue,  a 
hermit  who  resided  and  was  buried  there.  The  island  con- 
tains about  300  aoes  of  land,  which  was  some  years  since 
let  at  the  annual  rent  of  80/.,  with  only  one  house  annexed, 
which,  during  the  summer  months,  is  fitted  up  as  a  lodging- 
hcnise  for  the  reception  of  sea-bathers,  and  will  accommodate 
twelve  people.  The  island  maintains  a  few  sheep  and  cows, 
and  has  a  large  rabbit  warren.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
island,  facing  the  village  of  Barry,  there  are  ruins  of  an 
antient  castle,  and  a  few  scattered  atones  mark  the  site  of 
an  old  chapel,  probably  that  mentioned  by  Leland  as  a  place 
of  ptlgiimage.  Farther  to  the  we^it,  the  remains  of  another 
chapel  are  diAtinguishabte  at  low  water.  Towards  the 
smithem  part  of  the  island,  on  a  spot  called  '  Nell  s  Point,' 
is  a  fine  well,  to  which  great  numbers  of  women  resort  on 
Holy  Thursday,  and  having  washed  their  eyes  at  the 
■pring,  each  drops  a  pin  into  it  At  low  water  a  carriage 
may  pass  over  the  narrow  creek  which  separates  the  island 
from  the  main-land,  but  the  road  leads  over  a  very  rough 
bank  of  pebbles.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Moare  was  informed  that 
lead  and  calamine  had  been  found  in  the  island. 

(Hoare's  edition  of  Giraldus  de  Bairi's  Itinertxry  qf  Arck- 
biehop  Baldwin  thmugh  Wales.) 

BARRY,  JAMES.  This  distinguished  artist  was  bom 
m  Cork.  October  11, 1741.  His  father  was  a  coasting- trader, 
and  his  son  James  accompanied  him  during  hist  early  youth 
in  eeveral  voyages  across  the  Channel.  The  father,  it 
appears,  had  not  the  slightest  tincture  of  those  endowments 
by  which  his  son  became  distinguished,  and  regarded  his 
tttodilection  for  literature  and  the  arts  with  extreme  aver- 
sion ;  nor  was  a  trading  sea-port,  and  tlw  cucle  society 
into  which  the  boy  was  thrown,  much  calculated  to  sti- 
mulate his  latent  talents.  But  genius  finds  its  own  oppor- 
tunities, and  young  Barry  madje  snch  rapid  progress  in 
his  scholastic  acquirements  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
superiors.  His  power  of  application  was  intense,  and  he 
was  accustomed  to  sit  up  whole  nights  in  succession  drawing 
and  transcribing  from  books.  He  seems  even  to  have 
had  a  taste  for  hardship  and  privation,  and  this  feeling, 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  originated  in  impressions 
made  on  his  mind  by  ttie  legends  of  the  Romish  Church  ; 
his  mother  was  a  Catholic,  and  he  adopted  her  creed  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  his  father,  who  was  a  Protestant  During 
his  whole  life  he  was  heard  frequently  to  talk  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sufferings  and  merits  of  the  saints  and  martyrs ; 
'  no  cross,  no  crown,"  was  his  javourite  expression,  and  if 
*  long  suffering,  and  the  entire  want  of  worldly  success,  can 
give  a  claim  to  the  honours  <tf  martyrdom,  Bairy  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  them. 

At  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  Barry  went  to  Dublin, 
wban  Iw  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  historical  pie- 


tuFB,  vhich  be  had  recently  executed ;  tiie  nilgect  was 
drawn  from  a  ttadition  relating  to  ^e  first  arrival  of 
St.  Patrick  in  Ireland.  This  work  introduced  Barry  to 
Kdmund  Burke,  who  discerned  in  it  such  evidenr«  of  genius 
as  induced  him.  shortly  afterwards,  to  take  the  artist  with 
him  to  England,  where  he  gave  him  all  the  advantages  of  his 
powerful  patronage,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  him  to 
Rome.  During  his  short  residence  in  London,  Barry,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  caught  new  ardour  from  the 
oontact  of  congenial  minds,  and  from  the  animating  pro- 
spects which  were  opening  before  him.  He  thus  expresses 
himself  to  his  friend  Doctor  Hugh  : '  My  hopes  are  grounded 
in  a  most  unwearied,  intense  application ;  I  every  day 
centre  mora  and  more  upon  my  art ;  I  give  myself  wholly 
to  it,  and  except  honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to 
renounce  everything  else.' 

Barry*8  irritable  tamper,  although  the  account*  of  it  have 
been  somewhat  exsAgerated,  was  no  doubt  a  eource  of 
annoyance  both  to  himself  and  others.   Shortly  after  hU 
arrival  in  Rome,  he  became  involved  in  a  series  of  disputes 
with  the  artists  and  «tr/uon',  which  being  reported  to 
Burke,  that  genUeman  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  admo- 
nition, the  following  extract  from  which  is  worth  quoting  : — 
'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  the 
ill  dispositiuns  of  the  world  are  to  be  combated,  and  the 
qualities  by  vhich  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  us,  and  we  recon- 
ciled to  it,  ate  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to 
others,  and  a  great  deal  of  distrust  of  ourselves,  which  are 
not  qualities  of  a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  probably  think 
them  ;  but  virtues  of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as 
digni^  our  nature  as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose 
and  fortune ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well-com- 
posed sottl  as  to  pass  away  Ufa  in  biekerinas  and  litigaibna. 
in  marline  and  scuflling  with  every  one  about  us.'  Barry, 
however,  did  not  allow  these  petty  contentions  to  interfere 
seriously  with  his  studies,  but  proceeded  with  indefhtigable 
diligence  to  investigate  ^e  principles  of  the  great  workg 
which  surrounded  him,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  art 
His  mode  of  study  was,  singular.     He  drew  from  the 
antique  by  means  of  a  patent  delineator,  not  aiming  to  make 
academic  drawings,  but  a  sort  of  diagrams,  in  which  a  scale 
of  proportions  was  established,  to  which  he  might  at  all 
times  refer  as  a  guide  and  authority.  Accustomed  a^  we  are, 
to  oonsirler  that  a  competent  skill  in  drawing  is  only  to  be 
obtained  by  the  habitual  exercise  of  the  eye  and  hand,  this 
process  seems  absurd  enough :  nevertheless,  there  can  be 
no  ground  fur  objecting  to  the  means  if  the  end  be  obtained ; 
and  no  one  who  has  seen  the  picture  of  the  Victors  of 
Olympia  can  deny  that  Bar^  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  human  figure,  or  that  he  was  a  correct  and  scientific 
draughtsman.   The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended  to  bia 
colouring)  he  never  seems,  however,  to  have  suspected 
himself  of  any  deficiency  in  that  quality,  and  tiays,  in 
answer  to  some  animadversions  made  on  him  while  at 
Rome, '  I  made  some  studies  from  Titian,  and  soon  silenced 
my  adversaries.' 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  during  that  time  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Clementine  Academy  at  Bulogna. 
on  which  occasion  he  painted  and  presented  to  that  insti- 
tution his  picture  of  Philoctetes  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos, 
This  work  exhibits  more  genius  than  taste.  In  1770 
Barry  returned  to  England,  destitute  of  all  but  art,  but 
justly  confident  in  his  acquirements,  and  anxious  to  distin- 
guish himself.  About  this  time  a  project  had  been  formed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  other  leading  artists,  for  deco- 
rating St  Paul's  Church  with  Scriptural  paintings ;  Barry 
was  associated  in  the  undertaking,  and  he  selected  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Jews  rejecting  Christ.  The  artists  offered  ilieir 
works  gratuitously,  but  this  liberal  proposition,  for  what 
adequate  reason  it  is  impossible  to  guess,  was  discoun- 
tenanced and  refused  by  the  authorities  connected  with  the 
Cathedral. 

During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  Barry's  indigna- 
tion had  been  greatly  excited  by  opinions  prevalent  there 
on  the  subject  of  British  genius.  Winckelmann  and  Ou. 
Bos  had  proved  the  English,  by  the  clearest  reasoninirs.  to 
be  utterly  incapable  of  excellence  in  any  of  the  higher 
walks  of  art;  and  Barry, ^ attaching  more  importance  than 
was  due  to  such  sweeping  conclusions,  undertook  to  t:ivo 
them  a  regular  refutation.  In  1775  he  published  an  Inquiry 
into  the  real  and  imaginary  Ohstriictim*  to  the  Acquis*- 
tim  qf  the  Arts  in  England.  In  this  work  he  traces  and 
points  out  with  great  persptcuity/tlie  real  cbiIks,  politi<>ai 
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and  other*,  by  vhich  toe  progresi  of  the  arts  had  been  im- 
peded in  this  country.  Shortly  afWwards  Barry  proposed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  U>  paint,  gratuitously,  a  series  of 
picturea,  illustrative  of  the  position,  that  the  happiness 
of  mankind  is  promoted  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of 

knowledge.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  works  now 
decorate  the  great  room  of  the  institution  in  the  Adelphi, 
The  aeries  consists  of  six  pictures,  namely,  Orpheus  reciting 
bis  verses  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Thrace;  a  Grecian 
Har\'est-home;  the  Viclors  at  Olympia;  the  Triumph  of 
the  Thames  :  the  Society  distributing  their  Prizes  ;  and 
Final  Retribution.  These  subjects,  dissimilar  and  some- 
what heterogeneous  as  they  may  appear,  are  brought  to  bear 
on  the  general  subject  with  wandeiful  force  and  unity ;  and 
we  are  impressed,  while  regarding  themi  with  the  convio- 
tkn  that  auch  a  work  could  neither  have  beep  coneeived  nor 
executed  exoept  by  a  mind  cf  the  very  highest  order. 
Barry's  chief  defect  was,  perhaps,  that  in  his  eagerneaa  to 
gia^  at  ethical  illustration,  he  was  apt  to  forget  those 
qaalitiea  which  are  essentiaUy  requisite  to  his  own  art-~ 
singleness  of  impression  and  simplicity  of  effect.  In  the 
pirtuie  of  Final  Retribution  the  alteation  is  somewhat  be- 
wildered amidst  tbe  varied  accumulation  of  characters  and 
roslumes ;  but  if  this  work  fails  in  pictorial  Unity,  that 
defect  is  amply  atoned  for  by  the  geiioral  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, by  its  interesting  groups,  and  diversified  circum- 
stances, to  which  we  recur  again  and  again  as  to  a  written 
volume.  But  the  pieture  on  which  Barry  may  rest  his  most 
indisptttable  claim  to  Cune  is  that  of  tbe  Vicbxa  at  Olympia. 
Here  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  saUsfled  alike ;  the  pieture 
ii  not  fmly  a  splendid  example  of  pictorinl  skill,  but  em- 
bodies whatever  impressions  have  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  poetry  or  history  of  those  celebrations.  When  Canova 
was  in  England,  he  declared  that,  had  he  known  of  the  ex- 
istenee  i>f  such  a  work,  he  would,  without  any  other  motive, 
have  niade  the  voyage  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that  had  it  been  executed  in  the  year 
1500  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  palaces  of  Rome,  it  would 
now  be  regarded  with  the  respeut  and  vmeration  which  are 
paid  to  the  works  of  the  great  masters  of  that  period. 

Having  completed  this  work,  Barry  must  have  felt  eon- 
sdous  that  he  had  at  least  secured  that  which  had  been  the 
chief  aim  of  his  Ufe— the  reputation  of  a  great  painter. 
This  objeet  was  obtained  by  no  slight  saorifioes ;  for  his  task 
had  been  pursued,  through  seven  years,  Mnidst  all  the 
hardshipB  of  poverty  and  privatian.  It  wfmld  be  gratifying 
were  we  able  to  add  that  he  received  from  public  admiration 
or  sympathy  a  reward  at  all  proportioned  to  his  deserts. 
The  'esult  was  far  different  He  was  permitted  by  the 
mhety  to  whom  he  presented  thu  magnificent  gift  to  ex- 
hibit his  pictures  in  the  room  which  they  decorate.  The 
lereipts  of  this  exhibition  scarcely  amounted  to  500/..  to 
vhieh,  however,  the  society  added  a  vote  of  iOOl.,  and  this 
sum  comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce  of  his  professional 
career.  Thus  the  fhiits  of  his  study  and  the  ene^es  of  his 
fcniuB  had  been  expended  without  giving  him  the  chanoe 
ot  independence,  or  even  a  tolerable  provision  against  tbe 
mmmon  exigencies  of  life.  The  result  of  his  past  efforts 
left  him  little  confidence  for  fUture  exertions ;  nor  was  the 
not  of  profit  compensated  by  any  la^  measure  of  ap- 
[ibnse :  his  merits  as  an  vtht  were  but  partifdlv  admitted, 
■faOe  his  persenal  peculiarities  were  exaggerated  and  made 
■  dnme  of  derision.  It  can  exeite  no  surprise  that,  under 
Aose  eireutnstanees,  his  natural  irritability  became  exaspe- 
rated, w  that  the  powers  of  bis  mind  gradually  declined : 
ttiift  is  too  strongly  attested  by  his  last  wOTk,~tiie  picture  of 
hadora  receiving  the  Gifts  of  the  Oods. 

Barry's  disputes  with  the  Royal  Academy  were  another 
wrce  of  bitterness  to  him.  He  had  been  elected  Profbasor 
ef  t^iintin^  to  that  body  in  1782,  and  his  altercations  with 
ibe  members  were  perpetual.  He  reiterated  against  the 
Academy  the  charge  made  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  that 
is  cfcry  measure  proposed  by  him  far  the  general  advance- 
of  art,  he  was  opposed  and  outvoted  by  the  maohi- 
BUKKB  of  a  mercenary  cabal.  We  ean  pretend  to  give  no 
opitiion  respecting  the  justice  of  these  allegations,  but  the 
■onabers  felt  so  annoyed  at  them,  that  they  preferred 
*eainst  Barry  a  formal  body  of  ehai^,  and,  in  a  general 
utemUy,  expelled  him  from  the  Academy. 

Shwtly  after  this  event,  thu  Earl  of  Buchan,  moved  per- 
haps by  an  impression  that  Barry  had  been  treated  unjustly, 
■>  wdl  aa  im  admiration  of  his  talents,  set  on  foot  a  sub- 


scription in  his  favour,  which  amounted  te  about  1$$9L 

With  this  sum  it  was  proposed  to  purchase  him  an  annuity, 
but  the  close  of  his  career  was  at  hand,  and  tbe  kind  inten- 
tions of  his  friends  were  rendered  unavailing.  On  tbe 
evening  of  Thurnlay,  February  6,  1606,  be  was  attacked, 
while  at  the  ordinary  where  he  usually  dined,  with  a  cold 
fit  of  pleuritic  fever.  Cordials  were  administered,  and  be 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  house  in  a  coach,  but  the  key-hole 
had  been  plugged  up  by  the  mischievous  boys  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood, and  it  was  found  impossible  to  enter.  He  was 
then  taken  to  the  residence  of  his  fViend  Mr.  Bonomi,  by 
whose  prompt  exertions  a  bed  was  immediately  procured 
for  him  at  the  house  of  a  neighbour.  Here  he  desired  to 
be  left,  and  he  locked  himself  up  forty  hours  without  me 
dical  assistance.  During  this  time  tbe  blow  was  struck 
which  timely  aid  might  nave  averted.  He  lingered  on  till 
the  22nd  of  February,  when  he  expired.  His  remains,  after 
lying  in  state  in  the  great  room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in 
the  Adelphi,  were  interred  in  Sl  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Among  the  lit-erary  works  of  Barry  may  be  mentioned 
his  six  lecturas  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a 
fragment  on  Gothic  architecture,  which  Burke  pronounced 
to  be  '  as  just  as  it  is  ingenious.'  (See  Barry's  Li/e  and 
Works,  vol.  i.  p.  136.)  This  ft-^ment  is  only  eleven  pages, 
accompanied  with  plates.  Barry  also  touches  on  the  sub- 
ject elsewhere,  particularly  in  a  chapter  (entitled  '  the  Error 
of  the  Notion  about  the  Influence  of  Climate  exemplified 
by  an  Analysis  of  the  different  Styles  of  Art  )  of  his  Inquiry 
into  the  R^oHd  Inuiginarjf  Ob»tTuctiotu,&c.  He  endea- 
vours to  show  '  that  what  is  commonly  called  Gothic  archi- 
tecture is  neither  the  invention  of  a  northern  nor  eastern 
people,  as  it  is  generally  believed ;  but  is  really  the  state  ct 
corruption  to  which  this  art  arrived  by  a  gradual  process  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  people,  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 
Vol.  i.  p  279. 

BARRY'.  MARI'E  JEA'NNE  VAUBENIE'R, 
COUNTESS  DU  BARRY,  was  bom  at  Vaucouieurs,  the 
native  place  of  Jeanne  d' Arc,  in  1744.  Her  father,  or  at 
least  her  reputed  father,  was  an  exciseman  of  the  name  of 
Vaubenier.  An  inspector  of  the  military  victualling  office, 
M.  Dumonceau,  was  her  godfather.  After  her  father's 
death,  her  mother  went  to  Paris  to  look  for  employment, 
when  M.  Dumonceau  placed  her  as  a  servant  in  a  family, 
and  the  girl  in  a  convent,  which  she  soon  after  left,  and  ob- 
tained employment  at  a  foshiimahle  milliner's.  She  was  then 
about  fifteen.  Soon  siker  she  was  introduced  to  a  disreput- 
able house,  where  she  became  acquainted  with  Count  ^an 
du  Barry,  a  notorious  fashionable  rake  of  his  day,  who  mub 
her  his  mistress  for  a  short  time,  and  afterwards  introduced 
her  to  Lebel,  valet-ds-cliambre  to  Louis  XV.,  by  whom  she 
was  presented  to  th'e  king.  She  was  then  remarkably  hand- 
some, and  had  an  appearance  of  frankness,  and  a  tone  of  fa- 
miliarity, or  rather  vulgarity,  which  captivated  the  licentious 
monarch.  Louis  wished  her  to  have  a  title,  in  order  that 
she  might  appear  at  court,  and  Guillaume  du  Barry,  Count 
Jean's  brother,  consented  to  lend  himself  to  tbe  wish  of  the 
king  by  marrying  her,  after  which  she  was  introduced 
to  the  court  at  Versailles  as  Countess  du  Barry  in  1769. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister, .  having  spoken 
freely  to  the  king  about  her,  lost  his  place  in  consequence. 
Tbe  Chancellor  Maupaou,  Marshal  Richelieu,  ana  other 
courUers,  flattered  her,  in  ocder  to  avail  themselves  <tf  her 
inSueooe  with  the  king,  and  it  was  through  her  that  Mau- 
paou succeeded  in  dismissing  and  exiling  the  parliament  in 
1771.  The  oourt  of  France,  which,  from  the  time  of  tbe 
Merovingian  tbundwa  ttf  the  monarchy,  had  been,  with  the 
exception  of  very  few  reigns,  remarkable  for  its  licentious- 
ness, became,  during  the  Regency  and  the  subsequent  reign 
of  louis  XV.,  tbe  abode  of  the  most  barefaced  profligacy. 
Everything  was  sold,  everything  was  obtained,  through  the 
intrigues  of  vioious  women.  The  accounts  of  those  scenes 
whim  have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  memoirs  of 
several  of  the  actors,  and  women  too.  seem  almost  incredible. 
All  the  oourtiers.  however,  did  not  participate  in  the  degra- 
dation, and  when  tbe  Duke  de  Cbnseul  was  exiled  on 
aocoant  of  Madame  du  fi^ary,  many  of  the  noblemen  at 
Versailtea  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  &llen  minister. 
The  Duke  de  Nivernois  and  tbe  Duke  de  Noaitles  spoke 
plainly  their  sentiments  of  the  favourite,  even  to  the  king. 
(Madame  Neoker,  Nouveaux  MHangew  Historiquet,  vol,  ii. 
p.  39.) 

When  Louis  XV.  died  in  1774,  the  Countess  du  Barry 
was  shut  up  ia  a  convent  near  Meaux ;  but^some  time  after 
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Lama  XVI.  allowed  her  to  come  outt  restored  to  her  the 
residence  of  Lacienne*.  whieh  had  been  built  for  her  hy  the 
old  king,  and  allowed  her  a  pensim.  After  this,  Madame 
du  Barry  lived  in  retirement,  and  her  conduct,  as  far  aa  is 
known,  appears  to  have  been  regular.  Among  the  persons  who 
visited  her  were  several  artisU,  whom  she  encouraged  and 
aausted  in  their  pursuits.  She  was  almost  forgotten  when  the 
Revolution  broke  out,  but  she  then  showed  herself  ^teful 
for  the  treatment  which  she  had  experienced  firom  Louis  XV  I. 
by  exhibiting  a  lively  interest  for  him  and  his  family  in  their 
misfortunes ;  and  she  even  repaired  to  England,  careless  of 
danger,  in  1793,  iu  order  to  sell  her  jewels,  the  produce  of 
which  she  intended  for  the  use  of  the  queen  and  her  chil- 
dren, who  were  then  prisoners  in  the  Temple.  She  had  pre- 
viously spread  a  report  that  she  had  been  robbed  of  her 
diamonds.  On  her  return  from  England,  she  was  arrested 
in  July,  1793,  and  in  November  of  tne  same  year  she  was 
Iffougut  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  on  the  charge  of 
'  being  a  conspirator,  and  of  having  worn  mourning  in 
London  for  the  death  of  the  tyrant'  She  was  condemned, 
and  was  executed  on  the  6th  of  November.  She  cried  much 
in  going  to  the  scaSbld,  and  begged  of  the  executioner  to 
albw  her  a  moment  longer.  lue  absurdity  and  injustice 
of  the  sentence  made  many,  who  had  before  despised  her, 
pity  her  end.  Many  pamphlets  have  been  published  about 
Madame  du  Barry,  as  well  as  some  pretended  letters  by 
her,  which  appeared  in  1779,  but  which  have  no  evidence 
of  authenticity.  {Bi<^rajAi«  dn  Contemporain* ;  Bio- 
graphic Umvenelle.) 

BARS  or  BAR3H  (Tekowska  Stolice.  Hung.),  a  con- 
siderable circle  in  the  noriii-western  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  containing  an  area  of  about  1030  square  miles, 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  circle  of  Thurocz,  on  the 
east  by  those  of  Honther  and  Zolye,  or  Sohl,  on  the  sou^ 
by  those  of  Comom  and  Gran,  and  on  the  west  by  the  circle 
of  Neutra.  The  northern  districts  are  very  mountainous, 
as  they  are  crossed  by  the  Klyan'  range  of  the  Carpathians, 
which  begins  near  Neutra,  enters  the  circle  at  Mount  Tri- 
bets,  in  tho  north-west,  and  spreads  through  it  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  circle  of  Zolyc :  this  range  is  said  to  afford 
the  finest  gold  in  Europe.  South  of  this  range  are  the 
Schemnitz  and  Pukantz  chains,  which  extend  to  the  banks 
of  the  Gran,  and  subside  between  Frauenmark,  Lewenz, 
and  Fibnick,  Another  branch  of  the  same  range  extends 
in  a  southerly  direction  as  &r  smith  as  the  mountains  whidi 
divide  this  circle  from  those  of  Gran  and  Comom.  But.  in 
general,  the  whole  of  Bars  south  of  Lewenz  is  a  complete 
level.  Tho  principal  rivers  which  water  this  circle  are  the 
Gran,  which  bends  south-westwards  on  entering  it  from  the 
circle  of  Zolye,  and  then  flows  southwards  into  that  of 
Gran  :  the  Zsitva  or  Sitva,  which  enters  it  in  the  west  near 
Verebftly,  and  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction  until  it 
reaches  the  circle  of  Gran,  where  it  falls  into  the  Danube ; 
and  the  Neutra,  which  touches  but  a  smidl  portion  of  the 
western  districts.  Among  many  minor  streams  is  the 
Kmnnitx,  which  impels  several  works  on  its  banks.  The 
soil  of  this  circle  is  of  varied  description :  in  the  northern 
parts  it  ii  cold  and  stony,  and  un&vouraUe  to  agrieultund 
pnrposet,  thouf^h  it  f^brds  good  pasturage,  which  is  largely 
used  for  breedmg  horned  cattle  and  sheep;  but  in  the 
southern,  where  much  grain  and  some  wine  are  cultivated, 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  mountains  in  the  north  are 
riohar  in  metals  than  any  other  part  of  Hungary ;  the 
Kremnitz  and  Konigsberg  mines,  which  have  been  worked 
during  the  last  seven  centuries,  though  not  so  produc- 
tive as  in  former  times  (the  latter  having  been  almost  en- 
tirely abandoned  on  account  of  the  water  in  them),  still 
yield  gold  of  a  superior  quality,  and  silver  mixed  with  that 
metal ;  malachite,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are  found  near 
Eisenbach,  Konigsber|^,  and  Kremnitz.  Amethysts,  chal- 
cedony, cornelian,  semi-opal,  jasper,  agat^  crystal,  obsidian, 
syenite,  porphyry,  basalt,  miU8tone^  &c.,  are  also  among  the 
mineral  products  of  Bars.  There  are  warm  sulphuretted 
waters  at  Skleoo,  and  chalybeate  springs  at  Eisenbad. 

The  southern  parts  of  the  circle  yielaso  much  wheat  and 
barley  that  they  have  been  termed  *  the  Egypt  of  the 
mining  regions  of  Hungary the  estimated  quantity  of  its 
sur&ce  available  for  husbandry  is  about  260,200  acres,  of 
which  about  128,000  are  employed  as  arable  land ;  but  little 
wine  is  made,  and  even  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  nor  do  the 
vineyards  occupy  above  930  acres  of  ground.'  The  woods 
and  forests  sprnd  over  an  area  of  about  136,500  acres,  of 
wluoh  there  are  large  tracts  in  the  south  covered  entinaly  | 


with  oaks.  Considerable  tracts  of  land,  also,  near  the  hanks 
of  the  Gran,  wid  from  nine  to  fourteen  miles  in  extent, 
are  covered  with  brushwood,  and  afforded  the  inhabitants  a 
safe  reftige  at  the  time  of  the  Turkish  inroads.  Grazmg  is 
carried  on  actively  both  in  the  northern  and  southern  dis- 
tricts, though  not  beyond  what  is  requisite  for  the  home  de- 
mand. The  population  of  Bars  is  about  120  000sonls,exelu- 
sive  of  about  1700  persons  of  noble  birth;  nearly  100,000 
of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Protest- 
ants: those  of  Sclavonian  origin  are  far  more  numerous 
than  the  Hungarians  and  Germans  taken  together;  the 
Sclavonian  or  Slovaks  inhabit  167  places,  the  Magyars  60, 
and  tbe  descendants  of  Saxons,  who  formerly  migrated  into 
this  quarter,  10.  Some  Gipsy  tribes  roam  through  the 
country  as  tinkers,  &c,  but  no  Jew  is  ponuitted  to  set  foot 
within  iL  The  drde  is  divided  into  four  districts ;  namely, 
Oszlan,  in  the  north,  Tandtsan  to  the  south  of  it,  Ver^itiy, 
south  of  Tapoltsan,  and  Xewens,  or  Leva,  eastwiud  of  the 
two  districts  last  mentioned;  it  contains  two  royal  free 
mining  towns,  Kremnitz,  (Lat  Cremnicum,  Hung.  Kor- 
mocz.  Banya),  in  the  north-east,  and  Konigsberg,  (  Lat.  Re- 
giomontum,  Hung.  Uj-Banya),  on  the  Gran,  which  has 
about  3900  inhabitants ;  1 1  market-towns,  190  villages,  and 
28  prsdia,  or  privileged  settlements.  Bars,  from  which  this 
circle  takes  its  name,  is  a  market-town  on  the  Gran,  belong- 
ing to  Prince  Esterhazy,  and  was  once  a  celebrated  fortress, 
better  known  under  its  German  desisnation,  Bersenburg. 
Hie  circle  contributes  84,963  florins  (about  SldO^),  and  the 
two  free  towns  10,568  florins  (about  101S<.),to  tbe  expenses 
of  the  war  department  of  the  kingdom  (tf  Hungary. 

BART,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Dunkeniue  in  1650.  His 
father  was  a  seaman,  and  was  killed  in  a  naval  action. 
Jean,  yet  a  boy,  left  home  and  went  to  Holland,  where  he 
served  under  the  celebrated  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  became 
a  thorough  seaman.  Great  courage,  activity,  and  bodily 
strength,  gave  him  the  superiority  over  most  of  his  comrades 
When  Louis  XTV.  declared  war  against  Holland  in  1672. 
Bart  refused  the  offers  made  to  retain  him  in  the  Dutch 
senice,  and  returned  to  Dunkerque.   He  there  entered 
on  board  a  privateer,  which  was  very  successful  in  its  cruise ; 
and  much  of  the  success  was  attributed  to  Jean  Bart.  His 
share  of  the  prizes  having  brought  him  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  he  fitted  out  a  sloop  with  two  guns  and  tfairtf-six 
men,  and  having  met  a  Dutch  man-of-war  in  the  Tezel,  bs 
boarded  her,  look,  her,  and  brought  bar  into  Dunkerque. 
He  next  joined  several  speculators  who  fitted  out  a  ten-gau 
ship,  and  gave  him  the  oommand  of  it   Being  equally  auo- 
cessfhl  in  this  cruise,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
a  small  squadron  of  five  ships,  with  which  he  did  great 
injury  to  the  Dutch,  taking  both  their  merchantmen  and 
their  armed  vessels ;  and  among  others  a  thirty-six  j^n 
frigate,  which,  after  a  desperate  fight,  be  carried  into 
Dunkerque.    His  name  now  became  known  at  court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  sent  him  a  gold  medal  and  chain,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  in  the  royal  navy.   In  tbe  war  against  Spain, 
Jean  Bart  had  the  command  of  a  frigate  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  made  many  prizes.   When  the  war  broke  out 
between  SVanoe  and  England  in  1 6B9,  Bart  and  the  Chevalier 
de  Forbin  commanded  two  at^ps     war ;  and  while  they 
were  escorting  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  they  were  attacked 
bv  two  English  frigates.    After  a  desperate  fight,  the  two 
French  ships  were  taken  and  carried  into  Plymouth.  Bart 
and  Forbin  escaped  soon  after  by  filing  the  bars  of  the 
window  of  their  prison ;  and.  with  the  connivance  of  the 
surgeon,  who  was  a  Frenchman,  and  of  two  cabin-boya>  who 
waited  on  them,  they  obtained  a  boat,  in  which  they  crossed 
over  the  Channel  to  France.   On  their  return,  the  king 
made  them  both  captains. 

In  1690  Bart  took  the  command  of  a  forty-gun  ship,  and 
joined  the  Brest  fleet  under  Admiral  de  Tourville :  he  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  advantage  obtained  by  the  French 
off  Dieppe  over  the  English  and  Duteh  dlied  squadrons 
on  the  ]Oth  July.  The  following  year  Bart  obtained  from 
the  Minister  of  Marine  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  small 
vessels,  which  he  had  recommended  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Dunkerque,  as  better  calculated  to  do  injury  to  the  enemy. 
He  sailed  out  of  Dunkerque,  passing  through  the  English 
blockading  squadrop,  and  went  into  the  North  Sea,  where 
he  made  numerous  prizes  ;  he  landed  also  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  where  he  plundered  several  villages. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue. 
at  which  he  was  not  present,  Bart  sailed  from  Dunkerque 
with  three  frigates,  made  a  descent  on  tha  Entrlish  coast 
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MW  Newcastle,  and  jdunderod  and  burnt  some  Tillages. 
On  his  return  homewards  he  fell  in  vith  a  Dutch  fleet  of 
metchantmen  under  convoy  of  several  men-of-war.  He 
made  straight  for  the  admiral's  ship,  according  to  his  cus- 
tom, but  was  repulsed ;  be  however  succeeded  in  taking 
many  of  the  merchant- vessiels.  In  1694  be  attacked  another 
Dutch  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral  Vries,  boarded  the  admi- 
nl's  ship,  and  took  her,  after  having  mortally  wounded  the 
admiral  himself  with  his  own  hand.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  deiperate  flglits  in  which  Bart  was  ever  engaged.  By 
this  victtHy  he  xecovered  from  the  Dutch  a  fleet  of  300  ves- 
kIs  laden  with  Gorn  from  the  Baltic  and  bound  to  France, 
miaeh  eoantry  wu  then  suffisring  under  a  serere  dearUi. 
A  medal  was  struck  to  commemorate  this  event*  and  Louis 
XIV.  granted  letters  of  nobility  to  Bart  and  his  descendants. 
In  1697  Bart  waa  commissioned  to  take  to  Poland  the  ^ince 
of  Conti.  one  of  the  f»ndidates  for  the  Polish  crown,  vacant 
by  the  death  of  John  Sobieaki ;  but  the  Elector  of  Saxony 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Poland  before  the  Prince  of  Conti's 
arrival. 

The  peace  of  Ryawick,  in  September,  1697,  having  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Bart  retired  to  live  with  his  family.  He 
died  at  Dunkerque  in  April,  1702,  at  the  age  of  flfty-one. 
He  was  one  of  uie  boldest  and  most  successful  seamen  that 
Fiance  has  ever  produced.  He  was  rough  in  his  manners 
and  illiterate,  but  clever,  indefatigable,  and  frank  in  his 
disposition.  His  eldest  son.  Fran9oi8,  became  avioe-ad- 
Dinl,  and  died  in  1 755.  A  Ufb  of  Jean  Bart,  in  French, 
appeared  in  1780,  from  the  English  translation  of  which 
most  of  the  above  particulara  are  taken.  iMf*  <tf  Bart, 
translated  f^m  the  French,  by  the  Rev.  Edirard  Hangin, 
H.A^  London.  1828.  See  also  Bingrapkie  Univenelle  and 
Ihefionnaire  Univertel  Historique.) 

BART  AS,  GUILLAUME  DE  SALLUSTE,  SIKUR 
DU,  the  son  of  a  treasurer  of  France,  was  born  about  the 
year  1544,  at  Mootfort  in  Armagnac.  and  brought  up  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  with  which  he  afterwards  united  diplo- 
macy, and  obtained  considerable  reputation  in  both.  Being 
of  the  reformed  religion,  he  became  gentleman  of  the  cham- 
ber to  Hmry  IV.,  during  that  prin(»'R  contest  for  the  throne; 
served  him  in  several  missions  at  foreign  courts,  England 
among  them,  where  James  L  wished  to  retain  him ;  ana  was 
present  at  the  famous  battle  of  Ivty ;  fmu  months  after  which 
ne  died  of  wounds  which  had  be«a  unskiUUlly  treated,  w 
thatrefliaed  to  heal.  Do  Bartas  is  a  striking  instance  of  the 
per^able  nature  of  reputation  founded  on  literary  ftshum 
tod  a  popular  subject  In  his  own  time  he  was  accounted 
■0  great  a  poet,  that  his  principal  work,  giving  an  account  of 
'  the  Week,  or  Seven  Days  of  the  Creation,'  and  founded 
probably  on  the  *  Sette  Giomate'  of  Tasso,  went  through 
Airty  editions  in  less  than  six  years;  was  translated  into 
Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  English;  and  obtained 
the  applause  of  his  must  illustrious  contemporaries,  including 
Spenser.  Yet  his  name  is  now  almost  proverbial  for  bar- 
barism of  style  and  bad  taste,  and  his  own  countrymen  treat 
it  with  eon  tempt.  They  accuse  him  of  utter  want  of  judg- 
ment ;  of  low,  extravagant,  and  disgusting  imagery ;  and 
pedantic  compounds  oi  words,  after  the  fashion  of  the  an- 
lients.  What  was  pedantry,  however,  in  this  respect,  with 
Dd  Birtas.  might  have  helped,  in  greater  hands,  to  give  fire 
and  elevation  to  the  f^ncn^langusge,  had  the  idiom  itself 
^cndtted  it.  The  same  ocanpouuding  of  words,  which  came 
to  nothing  in  old  French  pokry,  was  so  warmly  received  in 
En^aod,  througli  the  medium  of  Du  Bartas's  translatar, 
Sjlvester,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  like  daring  in 
Chapman's  *  Homer,*  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  '  Arcadia,'  it 
Howedly  helped  to  enrich  the  poetry  of  our  native  country ; 
u>d  to  Sylvester  are  traced  some  of  the  moat  beautiful  com- 
poond  epithets  of  Milton  and  Fletcher.  Yet  so  little  worthy 
sf  this  lucky  accident  in  their  &me  was  the  genius  either  of 
Dq  Bartas  or  his  translator,  that  in  the  latter's  version, 
vhieh  was  once  almost  as  popular  in  England  as  the  original 
Tu  in  France,  and  procured  f«  him  'the  epithet,  after  his 
"n  AvlUon,  of  '  silvo^tangned  Sylvester,*  are  to  be  Ibund 
*Q  the  absurd  and  revolting  de&eti  noticed  by  the  Freneh 
oiiics,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  fine  verse  or  thought,  ao- 
oovledged  by  the  critics  of  both  countries.  Thus,  after 
■tding  through  pegos  of  If)*^  imagery,  the  more  revolting 
^  the  subject,  Iikb  t^  heavens  reflected  in  a  ditch,  you 
OHM  to  a  passmse  in  which  the  builder  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  is  called  *  that  doud-climbing  i^ince.*  or  the  hands 
>R  described  as 

■  The  valnB4«ij  dumpiau  of  onr  hwrla.' 


Yet  in  the  same  passage,  these  hands  ai«  itjrled  '  Oods 
aaaes,* 

*  Awl  bodj'a  TtctaaUm  to  jinivlda  it  BMta.' 

The  Divine  Being  is  in  one  line  called  the '  Thunder  darter, 
and  in  the  next '  the  Lord  High  Marshal ;'  the  auu,  or 
Pboibus,  is  heaven's  *  coachman ;'  the  air,  the  '  warehouse ' 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  world,  a  book  *  in  foho.'  The  author's 
genius  runs  everywhere  upon  the  mechanical,  and  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  commonest  objects  around  him.  The  work  is, 
in  truth,  a  dull  Encyclopoadia  of  all  that  he  knew.  Dryden 
records  with  amazement  his  having  admired  Sylvester's  Du 
Butaa  when  a  hof,  and  his  thinking  '  inimitable  Spenser  a 
mean  poet*  in  eompariKm.  How,  men,  did  it  happen  that 
Spenser  himself  round  something  to  admire  in  Du  Bartas 
at  a  riper  age?  Beeause,  being  a  greater  poet  than  Dryden, 
he  had  the  more  naturid  piety  and  imagination ;  was  dis- 
posed to  think  better  of  the  author  fbr  the  sake  of  hii  sub- 
ject, and  was  able  to  do  man  justice  to  what  was  good  in 
him  here  and  there.  Du  Bartas  was  an  honest,  eshm^e 
man,  with  a  hearty  seal  for  his  sulgect,  but  a  dull  imagina- 
tion; and  the  consec^uences  of  this  inequality  of  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  was,  that,  while  a  pious  exaltation 
made  him  occasionally  say  a  fine  thing,  the  natural  home- 
liness of  his  mind  habitually  revertra  to  common-place, 
and  the  good  opinion  which  he  reasonably  entertained  of 
himself  in  other  respects,  sided  by  the  sequestered  life  which 
he  led  when  not  publicly  emplo^d,ieiidaradhini,  like  most 
solitary  livers,  the  slave  of  his  aelf-hns.  lliis  seems  to  have 
been  me  opinitui  of  his  iUnstrious  friend  De  Thou,  wbo  de- 
scribes bim,  nevertheless,  as  a  man  who  spoke  very  modestly 
of  his  writings.  If  De  Thou,  however,  fancied  that  more 
intanonrse  with  the  wits  of  that  time  would  have  done  bim 
any  great  good,  his  friendship  appears  to  have  obscured  his 
Setter  knowledge ;  for  not  only  is  the  pervading  characlM:  of 
Du  Bartas's  poetry  against  him,  but  the  wits  of  that  time, 
Ronsard  and  others,  were  as  far  gone  in  pedantry  as  their 
friend.  Du  Bartas,  with  reference  bo^  to  his  subject  and 
bis  genius,  may  be  styled  the  French  Blackm<»e.  (^o- 
grmhie  Vhivertelle ;  Sylvester's  Du  Bartas,  &c.) 

BARTER.  When  one  commodity  is  exchanged  directly 
for  another,  without  the  employment  of  any  instrument  «f 
exchange  which  ahall  detwmine  the  valw  of  the  mer- 
chandise, the  transaction  is  ealled  Bartn.  All  trade  re- 
solves itself  into  an  exchange  of  oonunodities;  but  the 
eommercisl  exchangers  of  one  eommodity  fox  another  effect 
their  exchanges  by  a  money-payment,  determined  by  a 
market-value.  This  is  a  Sate.  Swift,  in  his  attack  upon 
Wood's  halfoence.  which  he  considered  as  destructive  of  the 
money-stanaard  of  value,  says,  *  I  see  nothing  left  us  but 
to  barter  our  goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.' 
The  general  evils  of  such  a  state  are  obvious ;  and  they 
create  dishonest  attempts  in  one  exchanger  to  cheat  the 
other.  The  North  American  Indians  obtain  a  few  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life  by  exchanging  skins 
for  manufactured  articles.  The  Indians  meet  the  traders : 
each  man  divides  his  skins  into  lots,  which  havo  a  relative 
value  to  each  oUier,  as  that  two  otter  skini  are  equal  to 
one  beaver.  For  me  lot  he  wMits  a  gun,  or  a  looking- 
glass,  or  a  blanket,  or  an  axe.  The  trader  has  the  articles 
to  give  the  Indian  in  exchange.  Twenty  beaverekins 
are  given  for  a  gun ;  the  gun  costs  a  pound  in  Birming^ 
ham ;  the  beaver-skins  are  worth  more  than  twenty  times 
the  amount  in  London.  If  the  Indians  were  brought  into 
more  general  contact  with  the  exchu^eis  of  eiviliied  lifb. 
they  would  regulate  their  exchanges  by  a  money-standud, 
and  would  obtain  a  Aiirer  value  for  their  skins. 

The  term  barter  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Ian 
guages  of  southern  Europe :  baratar,  Spanish ;  barattdre, 
Italian, — which  signify  to  cheat  as  well  as  to  barter ;  hence, 
also,  our  word  Barratry.  The  want  of  a  standard  of  value  in 
all  transactions  of  barter  gives  occasion  to  that  species  of 
overreadiing  which  prevails  from  an  ignorance  of  the  real 
principles  of  trade,  by  which  all  exchangers  an  buwflted 
through  an  exchange.  The  examples  «  barter,  hoiraver, 
without  any  reference  to  some  standard  {Rvalue,  become 
more  and  more  uncommon,  as  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  mankind  advances.  A  skin  of  com,  or  a  stone  vessel  of 
com,  among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  is  established  as  a 
standard  of  value  ;  councils  are  held  to  determine  the  rata 
of  exchange  ;  and  a  beaver-skin  is  thus  held  to  be  worth  so 
many  more  skins  of  corn  than  a  blanket.  This  is  an  ap- 
pnnch  to  a  standard  of  value  which  almost  takes  the  trans- 
action out  of  the  condition  of  being  a  baiite'*  In  ^  tnde 
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mniad  on  between  Russia  and  Cfaina,  tiw  exiAianges  of 
menhandite  are  directly  effected,  but  the  comparative  value 
of  the  mercbandiM  is  determined  by  a  money-standard. 
Thia  IB  clearlv  not  barter.  The  Indian  com  measure  of 
value  is  sometnin)^  like  tbe  animal  measure  which  formerly 
existed  in  this  country,  when  cemin  values  being  dffixed 
to  cattle  and  slaves,  they  became  an  instrumentof  exchange, 
nnder  the  name  of  Mving  money.  Amongst  the  northern 
nations  skins  used  to  be  a  standard  of  value :  the  word 
riiha,  which  signifies  money  in  the  Bsthonian  lan^ipiage,  has 
not  lost  its  nrimitive  siEnifloation  of  skins  amongst  the 
La^anden.  When  natioas  come  to  use  any  standard  of 
value,  whether  ikina,  as  in  dorthem'  Europe,  or  dhout-ra 
(pounded  millet.  Sorghum  mlgare),  as  in  Nubia,  ot  shelin, 
as  in  parts  India,  th^  ttansaottonS  ^aduallylose  the 
character  of  barter.  If  wages  are  paid  in  articles  of  con- 
sumption, as  in  some  mining  districts  of  England,  the 
toansactton  is  called  trubk : — troe  is  tbe  French  for  barter. 

The  exchanges  of  a  civilized  people  amount  themselves, 
or  with  other  countries,  are  principally  carried  on  by  bills  of 
exchange :  the  actual  money-payment  in  a  country  by  np 
means  represents  tbe  amount  of  its  commercial  transactions. 
If  any  sudden  convulsion  arise  which  interrupts  the  con- 
fldenco  upon  which  credit  is  founded,  bills  of  exchan^^ 
oeose  to  be  negotiable,  and  excbangerff  demand  money- 
payments.  The  coin  o^  a  eommeroisJ  country  bemg  insuf- 
fiotmt  to  represent  itrtranseotions,  barter  would  be  the  na- 
tural eonseqnenoe  if  suoh  a  disastrous  state  of  thinf^  were 
to  ooadaoe.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Huskisson  declared  in 
that  die  psnie  of  that  year  placed  this  eountry  *  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  barter,'  he  meant  that  the  credit  of  the  state 
would  have  been  so  reduced,  that  its  notes  would  not  have 
been  received,  or  its  coin,  except  for  its  intrinsic  value  as 
an  vticle  of  exchange ;  and  that  the  bills  of  individuals 
would  have  been  in  the  same  CMe.  Barter,  in  this-  case, 
would  be  a  baokwatd  movement  towards  unciviliMation. 

BARTER,  a  rule  of  arithmetic,  introduced  into  books 
which  teach  rules  without  principles,  but  which,  though  a 
very  necessary  and  usual  application  of  srithmetife,  would  be 
too  obvious  a  consetjuenoe  to  be  introduced  into  any  system 
of  demonstrative  arithmetic.  It  means  the  exchanging  of 
goods  against  goods,  not  agunst  money,  and,  as  mi^c  be 
supposed,  the  rule  is  &e  following 

'  Find  tixa  value  cS  that  eommodi^  whose  quantity  is 
given ;  then  find  what  quutity  of  the  other  at  the  rate  pro- 
posed you  may  have  for  the  same  money,  and  it  will  be  the 
answer  requirad.'  (Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic.)  Thus  to 
find  how  many  oranges  at  2  a  penny  should  be  given  for 
150  apples  at  3  a  penny,  find  how  much  money  150  apples 
cost  at  3  a  penny,  namely  AO  pence,  and  find  how  many 
oranges  can  be  bought  for  50  pence  at  S  a  penny,  namely 

100. 

BARTFELD  (Hungar.  *  Bartpha ;'  Sdavon.  'Bardiow  '), 
a  free  imperial  town  in  tbe  county  or  gespansobaft  ('  span' 
designating  a  count)  of  SAros,  the  most  north-easterly 
oounty  of  Hungary.  It  is  situated  on  the  Topi,  not  tu 
ham  the  frontiers  of  Oalieift,  was  bnilt  at  tbe  eommonee- 
Bient  of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and  enjoyed  oonsidttable 
repute  in  former  times,  as  a  seat  of  learning,  as  well  as  for 
its  Protestant  high  school  and  a  printing  establishment, 
fiwm  which  seveml  valuable  publications  proceeded  in  the 
sixteenth  eenmry.  The  town  possesses  a  fine  collection 
of  old  records.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  number  of  noble 
families,  whose  estates  lie  in  the  vicinity.  Bartfold  carries 
on  ai  brisk  trade  in  wine,  hemp,  and  linens.  The  population, 
which  consists  principally  of  Roman  Ca^olics,  to  whom  all 
the  churohes  belong,  amounts  to  neariy  5000.  It  lies  in 
49''  16'  N.  lat.,  and  21°  IS*  E.  long.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  the  two  celebrated  chalybeate  springs, 
called  the  '  Bartfeld  Baths,'  to  which  strangtn^,  particularly 
tbe  Poles,  resort  in  very  considerable  numbers,  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year :  diey  are  aoooonted  the  finest  mineral  waters 
in  Hunrarv. 

B  ARTH.  a  maritime  town  of  Pomerania,  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Stralsund,  at  tbe  influx  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name  into  the  Biunen-9ee,  an  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
here  called  the  '  Barther-Boddeni.'  It  has  manufactures 
of  soap  and  tobacco,  builds  ships,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  There  are  two  Lutheran  churches 
in  the  town,  and  an  asylum  for  ladies  of  noble  birth,  which 
was  opened  wit}i  a  royal  endowment  in  1 733.  The  number 
of  its  itthabitants  had  declined,  nt  the  close  of  1 83 1 ,  to  3698. 
Ilia  aboDt  tan  miles  north-weat  of  Stralsund. 


BARTHB'LEMY  (SAINT)  DE  CHICHILLIANK, 

a  village  in  the  department  of  Isdre,  in  France,  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  river  Romanche,  a  stream  which,  descending 
fVom  the  Alps,  falls  into  ^e  Drac,  a  tributary  of  the  Isere. 
The  distance  of  Chichilliane  from  Grenoble  is  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  miles  8.E.  Tbe  only  claim  of  this  village  to 
notice  arises  from  a  singular  natural  phenomenon  in  the 
neighbourhood,  'the  burning  fountain"  (Jontaine  ardenlej. 
From  a  spot  of  ground,  which  is  about  eight  or  nine' feet 
across  in  one  direction,  and  four  to  ibur  and  a  half  feet  in 
the  other,  and  bare  of  grass,  flames  ar6  observed  to  rise  to  the 
height  of  half  a  foot.  They  are  of  different  colours,  red  and 
blue ;  and  they  consume  paper,  straw,  wood,  in  fact  any  sub- 
stMce  which  is  presented  to  them ;  yet  they  will  not  inflame 
gunpowder  ( poudre  A  tirer^  when  thrown  upon  them.  A 
sulphurous  odour  exhales  from  the  place,  and  is  perceptible 
at  fifteen  paces  distance.  The  soil  itself  seems  to  be  on  fire, 
but  its  bulk  is  not  diminished.  When  rain  is  long  continued 
and  heavy,  the  flames  are  extinguished  ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  earth  becomes  dry,  they  gradually  rise  up  again. 
There  is  a  spring  at  some  distance,  and  when  the  water  has 
been  brought  from  this  to  Uie  spot,  and  a  pool  formed,  the 
water  begins  to  boil  fast,  as  though  it  were  in  a  kettle  over 
a  large  fire. 

Malte-Bnin,  who  briefly  notices  this  phenomenon,  as 
having  been  one  of  the  fifteen  wonders  of  Dauphine,  ascribes 
it  to  exhalations  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Near  St.  Barlhilemy,  in  a  mountain  called  Hyires,  is  a 
copper-mine,  the  metal  of  which  contains  gold  and  silver; 
there  is  also  a  mine  of  coal,  of  good  quali^.— (£>icft'ofMutr« 
UnivfTtel  de  la  France.') 

BARTHB'LEMY,  JEAN  JACQUES,  was  bom  at 
Cassis,  near  Aubagne,  in  Provence,  2flth  January,  1716. 
At  twelve  years  of  age  he  entered  the  College  of  the  Fathers 
de  rOratoire  at  Marseilles,  and  Commenced  his  studies 
under'  Father  Renaud,  a  man  of  considerable  learning. 
Being  intended  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  he  went 
next  into  the  Seminary  of  the  Jesuits,  where  he  studied 
philosojphy  and  theology.    At  the  same  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  languages,  for  which  he 
earty  felt  a  great  disposition.   He  was  assiiited  in  tbe  study 
of  the  Arabic  by  a  young  Maronite,  one  of  hiis  fellow-col- 
legians.  He  afterwards  studied  numismatics  under  Gary, 
a  well-known  antiquarian.   In  1 743  he  proceeded  to  Paris, 
where  he  made  tbe  acquaintance  of  Gros  de  Boze,  secretar)* 
to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  and 
keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.   In  1 745  Gros  de 
Boze  took  Barthelemy  as  his  assistant  in  the  cabinet,  and 
after  Gros'  death,  Barthelemy  succeeded  liim  as  keeper. 
Meantime  Barthelemy  had  become  known'  to  the  learned  of 
Paris,  and  had  written  seveml  dissertations  on  antient  coins, 
and  on  the  Phoenician,  Samaritan,  and  Palmyrcne  cha- 
racters.  In  1754  be  was  commissioned  by  the  (Jount  d'Ar- 
genson  to  travel  in  Italy,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
medals  for  the  king's  cabinet.   At  Rome  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  learned  Cardinals  Fassionei,  Albani,  and 
minelli,  and  was  presented  to  Benedict  XIV.   He  made 
also  the  acquaintance  rf  Jwtph  Simon  Assemani,of  Father 
Jacquier,  oif  Boscovkih.  Piraitesi,  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  who  were  living  in  Rome  at  that  time.  He  thence  went 
to  Naples,  and  examined  the  newly -discovered  antiquities  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  waa 
introduced  to  the  (Jount  de  Stainville,  then  French  amlmssa- 
dor  to  the  papal  court,  and  his  lady,  and  this  acquaintance 
decided  the  future  destiny  of  Bartlielemy.  The  Count,  on  h;s 
return  to  France,  became  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  first  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XV.    In  his  elevation  he  did  not  forget  Bar- 
thelemy, for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  sincere  esteem,  Imt 
he  absolutely  loaded  him  with  unasked  favours.    He  bo- 
stowed  on  him  several  pensions,  made  him  treasurer  of 
St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and,  lastly,  secretary-general  to  tbe 
Swiss  uid  (Prison  regiments  in  the  French  service,  wliicik 
last  situation  aUme  was  worth  30,000  francs  per  annum. 
Barthelemy  made  a  good  use  of  his  income ;  he  assisted  many 
of  his  less  fortunate  bifethren  in  tiie  career  of  science,  he  pro 
vided  for  his  nephews  and  nieces,  and  himself  continued  to 
live  soberly  and  modestly.    In  1760  he  published  a  disser- 
tation on  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  Pa.estrina,  which  he 
explained  to  be  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  arrival 
of  Hadrian  in  Egypt.    [See  Palbsthina.1    The  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  received  him  among  its 
members,  and  he  contributed  many  dissertations  to  the  Mi~ 
moirw  of  that  leaned  body.   In  1 he  publuhed  Lattm 
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mr  qutlquet  Monument  Phimeietu  et  sur  ks  Alphabet* 
qui  en  rfyultent.  He  next  published  Entretiens  ner  tEtat 
de  la  MunquaOreequevers  le  QaatrHmt  Siide,  8vo.  Paris, 
1 777 :  £fnis  d  wu  ralSo^aphie  Nwmiitta/igtu  i  aod  Dit- 
ttrtatvm  tar  vne Intayttton  Ortequa  relative  auxFutaneat 
det  Atkhueiu.  But  tbe  work  whieh  hat  made  ha  name 
pt^Hilar  ia  hU  Voyagt  du  Jeuiu  Anaehamt  an  Qrece,  4  voU. 
4to..l:'Ui8,  1788,  and  7  vdb.  8to.  1789.  He  suppONet  a 
jroong  Scythian,  of  the  name  of  Anacharsis,  acquainted 
irith  the  langu^ie  of  the  Greeks,  to  iiave  made  a  journey 
into  Greece  in  search  of  information,  and  to  have  resided 
many  years  in  its  principal  cities,  between  363  and  337  B.C. 
The  greats  port  of  Uiis  period  carreapoDds  with  the  reif^n 
of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  till  the  battle  of  Chsrouea,  af»r 
which  Aiiacharsis  is  made  finally  to  leave  Greece  and  re- 
turn to  Scytfaia,  where  he  ia  supposed  to  have  compiled  a 
oiirative  of  his  travds  and  oba«rvatioos  m  Greece.  Tbe 
woi^  is  in  the  form  of  a  tour  or  journal  of  a  reaidenoe 
of  maD^  years  in  Gieece:  it  dieacrihea  Uie  supposed 
writer's  unpressions,  his  conTeisationB  with  people  of  vbtkhu 
eonnbries  and  oonditions,  which  are  f^ven  sometimes  in 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  with  occasional  letters  from  cor- 
respondents.  Anacharsis  visits  AAena,  Thebes,  Corinth ; 
Sparta,  with  the  other  towns  o/t  the  Peloponnesus ;  the  coasts 
if  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  vi  the  ifif^ean  Sea,  and  also 
ThessaJy,  jjBtolia.  Acarnania,  and  Epirus.  He  introduces 
on  the  scene  Epaminondas,  Affesilaus,  Phooioo,  J^mos- 
thenes,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  ell  the  other  great  men  <tf 
Greece  at  that  time,  and  he  converses  with  neventl  Greeks 
who  bad  known  in  their  youth  8ocrates,  Alcibiades,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Thucydides,  &c.,  by  which  means  he 
connects  in  his  narrative  tbe  age  of  Perioles  with  th^t  of 
Philip.  He  treats  of  the  laws,  polity,  commerce,  and 
fioanoes  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  more  especially  of 
Athena;  of  their  education,  habits,  and  mamters^  their 
amusements,  theatres,  games,  and  ftstivals ;  their  religious 
rites;  of  their  philosophers  and  their  various  sects;  the 
ttate  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  &c.  He  gives  a  long  de- 
seriplioo,  in  several  chapters,  of  the  library  of  a  wealthy  and 
well-inibrmed  Athenian,  which  alTords  him  pn  opportunity  of 
introducing  a  notice  of  the  works  known  to  have  existed  at 
that  time  and  of  their  authors;  and  he  also  gives  a  ohroniole 
of  tbe  remarkable  events,  domeitic  and  foreign,  which 
occurred  during  the  period  of  Anacharsis*  suppoied  stay  in 
Greece. 

Such  is  the  form  of  this  work,  a  form  certainly  attractive 
to  Uie  ^neral  reader,  but  perhaps  not  well  calculated  to  give 
sound  iDformation  in  a  department  "^f  learning  so  exten- 
Mve  and  multifarious.  The  admixtn/e  of  fiction  with  real 
bets  is  not  verv  favouraUe  to  strict  historical  occnrocy. 
With  regard  to  tlie  pictures  of  ontient  manners,  Borthe^my 
says  himself  in  his  introduction,  *  Sui^  details  ore  hut 
faintlv  indicated  in  the  ontient  writers,  and  diey  have  occa- 
iiDDea  numerous  controversies  among  modem  critics.  I 
have  Umg  discussed  those  sketches  of  manners  which  I  have 
introduced  in  roy  work,  and  I  have  afterwords  suppressed 
part  of  them  in  the  revisnl,  but  perhaps  I  have  not  gone  far 
enough  in  the  work  of  suppression.'  And  again,  *  Had  I 
examined  my  strength,  instead  of  consulting  my  courage, 
and  of  being  led  away  by  tbe  attractions  of  the  subject,  I 
should  never  have  undertaken  this  work.'  This  ingenuous 
confession  ought  to  disarm  criticism,  and  it  renders  it  in  fact 
«ip«4iiou8.  Barthelemy's  olgeot  in  writing  tbe  Anacharsis 
■as  >  to  reriTe  among  the  people  of  his  age  the  taste  for 
intient  erudition,  to  vindicote  it  ftom  the  superdlious  oon- 
lem{d  of  the  philosophers  of  tiie  day,  and  to  show  the  utili^ 
of  rach  studies.*  (Introduction  to  vol.  ii.  of  Barthelemy's 
Ottnrew  JXvemaa.)  At  the  end  are  several  chronological 
ltbl»  of  events  and  of  illustrious  characters,  tables  of  the 
Creek  and  Roman  measures,  of  the  Athenian  coins  and 
their  value,  a  catalogue  of  tbe  authors  whom  he  con- 
sulted for  his  work,  and  a  copious  general  index.  Be- 
ades  this,  whenever  Bartheleqiy  states  a  real  faot  in  the 
eouise  of  hi^  work,  he  quoted  liis  authority  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page.  Barbie  du  Bocage  constructed  tbe  maps  and 
^ns  in  the  atlas  which  accompanies  tbe  Anaoharus.  How- 
ever, neither  Barlhelemy  nor  Barbie  du  Borage  could  be 
very  oirrect  in  their  geography,  for  Sk  that  time  many 
uitisnt  sites  were  unknown,  which  have  been  since  dis- 
otvered ;  and  even  now  it  is  ditfioult  to  write  with  much 
precision  on  the  physical  character  of  Greece,  and  some  of 
the  most  impwtont  localities. 

Tha  great  IWih  iBTotutum,  whioh  .found  Barthelemy 


iamiersed  in  his  favourite  studiof.  deprived  him  fi,t.onM  of 
his  income,  of  about  26,000  francs.  Tliough  he  submitted 
to  this  without  a  murmur,  the  gloom  of  despondeniy  lieized 
him  when  he  sow  bis  best  and  oldest  6waa»  l«d  to  prison, 
and  thence  to  the  scaffold.  ^  himself,  then  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age,  was  denounoed  9»  on  aristocrat,  and  siuldenly 
taken  to  prisoo,  where  Barl^^  du  Boci^,  Chamfbtt,  Des- 
aulnais,  Milli,  Maleshw-bes,  &g.  hod  preceded  him.  The 
arrest  of  the  aged  Barthelemy,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  some  obscure  informer ;  .the  Jacobins  tUem^lves  were 
oabsmed  of  it,  and  .Dantoa,  the  celebrated  terrorist,  pro- 
cured his  release  the  next  day-  Citizen  Par^,  tbe  pro  /isn- 
pore  Minister  of  tbe  Interior,  offered  Barthelemy  the  place 
of  chief  librarian  of  tbe  Royal,  now  National,  Library,  which 
he  refused.  He  now  felt  weary  of  life:  even  literary  and 
scientific  pursuits  had  no  longer  any  attractions  for  him. 
Simple  ond  singler<hearted.  he  had  judged  of  men  aitei 
himself,  and  bis  disappointment  at  the  sight  of  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  human  hsort.  laid  bare  ,by  the  great  nolitical 
oonvnlsion,  was  death  to  him.  He  usied  to  say  tKat  the 
FetnbiA'on  ought  to  be  called  a  reoelatiw,  meaning  that  it 
Iwd  revealed  the  wkkedness  of  men.  He  expired  in  his 
house  at^aris,  in  the  arms  of  his  nephew,  on  the  30th  of 
April,  1795.  He  was  buried  withotu  any  ceremony,  accord 
ing  to  the  custinn  of  those  times. 

Barthelemy's  Oewret  Diverse,  2  vols.  gvo.  Pai;i8,  1798, 
contain  a  life  of  the  author  by  a  brother  academician,  and  a 
catalogue  of  his  worlu,  notes  taken  during  his  journey  in 
Italy,  dissertations  on  the  antiquities  of  Herculaneum  and 
the  tahlca  qf  Horaelea,.reflf  tions  on  some  Mexican  paint- 
ings, and  reaearches  on  t'.  .  distribution  of  the  .booty  in  the 
wars  of  the  .Greeks  antl  Romans.  These  last  .re^arch» 
originated  in  some  lettei:s  written  by  Mr. -Stanley,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Bngli^  House  of  Com^qw,  ,to  Bfirthelemy, 
whioh  elirated  »e  investigation?  just  refei;rsd  to.  Thift  post* 
huDwns  collection  contains  a  quantity  of  varied  and  mte- 
resting  arudiUcm.  Another  pi^humous  work  of  Barthele- 
my is  the  Vo^ge  en  Italie  impiimi  tur  te*  Lettret  ori- 
ginules  icrite*  au  CimUe  de  Cuylus,  8vo.  Paris,  I S02. 

BARTHEZ,  PAUL  JOSEPH,  a  physician  and  physio- 
logist, was  born  at  Montpellier  in  1734.  At  first  ne  was 
inclined  to  the  church ;  but  his  father  induced  him  to  study 
medicine,  whioh  he  b^^n  at  Moo^wllier  in  1 750,  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  1 753.  A£tei  this  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  character  of  his  miad,  which  leant  towards 
speculative  and  general  views,  procured  for  him  the  ac- 
quaintance of  some  of  tbe  most  distinguished  literary  .persons 
then  in  the  metropiriis.  While  tboreiie  vrote  two  essays, 
which  were  rewuded  with  prizes  tcom  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions. In  I7d6  he  was  employed  o^  physician  to  the 
army,  whieh  he  soon  quitted,  after  being  attacked  withMvere 
fever,  and  iMumed  to  Paris,  where  he  became  associated 
with  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  d^iy  as  Joint  editor  of  the 
Journal  de»  SavtaUs,  and  of  the  Mncychpidie  Metkodiqut. 
In  1759  be  became  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  at  Mont- 
pellier, and  having  proved  himself  superior  to  his  competi- 
tcHTs,  was  duly  appointed.  In  his  lectures  he  promulgated 
the  doctrines  he  tiad  announced  in  his  early  essays,  which 
he  afterwards  enlarged  and  published,  viz.,  bratio  de  Prin- 
cipio  yitaU  Hominu,  one  vcd.  4to.  Mon^Uier, )  7  73  ;  Nova 
Doctrina  dfi  Funetiomhu*  Corporii  Bumam,  Montpellier, 
1774. 

In  these  works  he  endeavoured  to  pqint  out,  that  the 
actions  in  the  human  body  are  dependent  upon  o  vital  prin- 
ciple, ond  that  the  ftmctioiu  of  organized  matter  ore  to  be 
studied  in  a  diibrent  way  from  the  properties  of  inorganic 
matter.  These  doctrines  he  cnrectly  applied  to  vegetoble 
as  well  OS  animal  bodies,  for  he  taught  v^etuble  physiologjr 
OS  well  as  medicine. 

Another  work  gave  more  scope  for  the  development  of 
his  views,  viz.,  Nouveaux  ElSmentsde  la  Science  deiHommt, 
one  vol.  8vo.  Montpellier,  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  him  at  Paris  in  two  vols.  8vo.  1806. 

In  this  way  he  proved  a  valuable  coadjutor  to  Hatler^ 
Cullen,  and  the  other  eminent  phyisiologists  of  that  lime. 

In  1 7  74  he  was  made  assistant-chancellor,  and  afterwards 
sole  chancellor,  of  tbe  University  of  Montpellier.  fn  1780 
he  was  summoned  to  Paris,  to  assume  the  duties  of  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  king,  and  fint  physician  (o  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  continued  to  practise  his  profession  with 
incressing  reputation  for  ten  years,  when  the  struggles  of 
the  Rev^ntion  drove  him  from  the  metropolis.  He  took 
mfuge  at  Canauonne,  vheiy  he  pnctiodd^iiiedimiBbnUui- 
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tously,  and  deToted  himself  to  study,  the  result  of  which  was 
a  treatise,  NouoeUe  Michanigue  dM  MowemetUt  de  tifymme 
et  dea  AmnuMux. 

Some  years  aftenrards,  the  Acuities  of  medicine  having 
been  re-established,  he  was  appointed  honorary  professor  at 
Montpellier,  and  in  1801  pronounced  his  Ducourt  tur  le 
GSnie  dHippoerate.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  physician 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  soon  after  published  a  treatise, 
De»  Maiaaiet  Chutteiues,  two  vols,  dvo.,  which  is  deemed  in- 
ferior to  his  former  publications. 

In  1806,  after  an  attack  of  fever,  he  expired  on  the  15th 
ot  October,  in  the  seventy-second  year  of  his  a^ 

He  left  behind  him  two  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published— I.  Traits  du  Beau.aae  vol.  8vo.  Paris,  1807; 
and,  2.  Cofuultationgde MidednetX^ovoXi.ivQ.  Paris,  1810. 

(See  Lordat,  Bxpotition  de  la  Doctrine  Medical*  de  M. 
Barthez;  Biograpnie  Univereelle ;  amd  Thomson's 
CvUen,  vol.  i.  p.  4-15.) 

BARTHOLINUS.  SRASBfUS,  son  of  Gaapaid  Bar- 
tbolinus  (known  as  an  auth(»>,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
his  SODS  and  grandsons),  born  at  Roskild  in  Denmark,  1625 ; 
died  ill  1698.  He  was  professor  of  geometry,  and  after- 
wards of  medicine,  at  Copenhagen.  (See  Biog.  Univ.) 
His  principal  work  is  De  Cometis,  Copenhagen,  1664-65,  in 
which  he  treats  of  comets  after  the  manner  of  Descartes. 
(Weidler,  p.  508.)   He  published  several  other  works. 

BAR'mOLI'NE,  THOMAS,  son  of  Caspar,  a  distin- 
guished physician  and  professor  of  Copenhagen,  was  bom 
m  that  city  20th  October,  1616.  After  some  years' study  at 
the  university  of  his  native  place,  following  the  example  of 
his  father,  he  visited  the  most  cel^hi^ted  schools  of  Europe, 
at  almost  all  of  which  he  published  some  wwk ;  thus  leaving 
at  each  a  memoriil  of  Ins  audduity  and  talents.  First,  in 
1637,  he  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  reuded  for  three  years, 
and  where  afterwards  he  republisihed  his  Other's  Anatania 
IiuHttUiomtt  with  additions,  1641,  1  vaX.  Svo.  Th«ioe  he 
went  to  France,  and  spent  two  years  between  Paris  and 
Montpellier,  From  France  he  went  to  Padua,  where  he 
fived  three  years,  and  was  greatly  distinguished  among  the 
■tudents.  After  visiting  the  greater  part  of  Italy  and 
passing  over  to  Malta,  he  returned  to  Padua,  and  Uience 
pnN»ecled  to  Basle,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  having  chosen  for  his  thesis  De  Phrenitide,  4to. 
Basle.  1645.  In  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen with  a  large  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to  the 
stores  of  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired.  In  1647  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  which  situation  Lo  exchanged  the  ftdlowing 
year  for  the  ehair  of  anatomy.  During  the  time  be  held 
this  office  he  published  a  great  many  works  on  snljectB 
more  w  less  connected  with  anatomy  and  medidne^  as  well 
as  other  suliijeets.  Some  of  these  treat  of  anatomical  dis- 
coveries then  or  recently  made,  the  most  celebrated  of  which 
was  the  discovery  of  the  lymphatic  vesaelt,  the  merit  of 
which  he  assigns  to  himself  though  his  claim  is  contested 
in  favour  of  Rudbeck,  a  Swedish  anatomist,  who,  in  October 
and'  November,  1690,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  following 
vear,  made  many  experiments  to  discover  the  course  and 
termination  of  the  lactealt.  In  the  course  of  these  Rudbeck 
was  surprised  to  discover  some  vessels  filled  with  a  trans- 
parent fluid,  tuigid  on  the  side  of  the  liver :  immediately 
coucluding  Uiat  they  were  not  lactams  but  a  new  eet  of 
vtetelt,  hmierto  unknown,  he  called  tlwm,  fhim  the  sort  of 
fluid  which  tiiey  carried,  wua  tenia,  BarUudina^  even  by  I 
his  own  account,  was  not  aecnuinted  with  the  lymphatic 
vessels  till  themonth  of  December,  1661 ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Haller  is  in  &vour  of  Rudbeck.  His  first  publication 
in  which  the^  are  mentioned  is  entitled  Vasa  LymphaHca 
nuper  in  antmantibut  Hafnia  inventa,  et  Hepatie  exequieg, 
Hafhiae,  1653,  4to.  Parisiis,  8vo.  Bartholine  did  not  see 
lymphatics  in  man  till  January,  1 654 ;  yet  he  says, '  we  envy 
no  man's  reputation  ;  let  the  palm  of  fame  lie  open  to  all ; 
only  let  the  honour  of  the  invention  be  left  to  us,  as  we 
trust  we  deserve  it.'  His  work  is  entitled  Vata  Li/m^jhatica 
in  homine  nttper  inventa,  Hafnin,  1654. 

Another  important  work  of  bis  is  entitled  Disaertatio 
Anaiomica  de  hepate  d^uncto  novit  Biltionorum  observa- 
A'oftt^iM  ofiponfa,  Hafhis,  1661,  Svo.  Up  to  the  time  of 
Bartholine  the  liver  was  supposed  to  be  the  sole  organ  or 
sanguification,  a  doctrine  which  he  disproved  in  this  and 
other  works.  In  1661,  his  health  being  very  delicate,  he 
resigned  his  ^obssorship,  and  retired  to  the  country,  of 
whieh  he  vai  ezttcrmely  fi>nd.   Surrounded  by  his  books. 


ho  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  study  ud 
tranquillity,  but  in  1670  a  flre  destroyed  his  bouse,  his 
library,  and  his  manuscripts.  After  this  unfortunate  event 
he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  the  king  appointed  hint, 
his  physician :  and  in  addition  to  his  salary  granted  him 
an  exemption  from  taxes.  The  University  of  Copenhagen 
nominated  him  librarian ;  and  afterwards,  in  1 675.  tbe  lung 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  grand  council  of  Denipark. 

He  published  many  successive  editions  of  his  Anatomia, 
which  was  also  reprinted  in  various  countries  of  Europe, 
and  it  continued  to  be  the  common  text-book  of  anatomy 
till  the  publication  of  Verheyen  in  1693.  Another  valuable 
publication  is  the  Hietoriamm  AncUomiaxrum  Centuriee 
VI.,  of  which  there  is  a  complete  analysis  in  Haller's  Bib- 
liotheca  Medico,  vol.  ii.  p.  654.  A  valuable  work  of  a  similar 
kind,  but  consisting  entirely  of  morbid  appearances  found 
on  dissection,  was  unfortunately  destn^red  by  the  flames. 
This  mode  of  extending  our  knowle^  be  enfccoed  in  a 
subsequent  work,  GotuUium  de  Anatonu  praetiea  ex  eada- 
veria  morboei*  adomandci,  cum  Operum  Auetorie  haetenut 
Editonm  Cataiogo,  HalViin,  1674, 4to.  Another  interest- 
ing work,  though  of  an  earlier  date,  is  De  luce  Hominorum 
et  Brutorum,  Leidee,  1647,  6vo.  et  Hafnie,  1663,  1669,  to 
which  last  edition  is  appended  (jresner's  treatise,  De  rarie  et 
admirandis  herbie  qua  noctu  lucent.  It  treats  of  phospho- 
rescent appearances.  His  works  alto^tber  amount  to  uxty- 
six,  one  of  the  last  of  which  was  De  Peregrinatione  Me- 
dicA,  Hafniee,  1674,  fol.,  being  an  account  of  his  travels, 
with  advice  to  his  two  sons  how  to  travel  with  advantage. 

He  died  at  Copenhagen,  4th  December,  1 680,  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  vear  of  his  age,  leaving  behind  him  five  sons  and  three 
daugfiters.  most  of  whom  became  distinguished  for  their 
talents  and  learning. 

(See  Bneydopfma  MSthodiqve ;  Haller's  B&Hotileca 
MedicOj  et  B.  Anatomiea.'i 

BARTHOUNE.orBARTHOLINUS,  THOMAS,  son 
of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1659,  became  eminent  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  in  the  prosecution  of  which,  after 
studying  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  he  proceeded  to 
those  of  Leyden,  Paris,  Leipzig,  and  Oxford.  iJpon  his  re- 
turn home,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history  and  civil 
law ;  and  held  the  offices  of  assessor  of  the  consistory,  secre- 
tary to  the  king,  antiquary,  and  keeper  of  tbe  royal  archives. 
He  died  November  5th,  1690.  He  published :  1.  De  Lon- 
ardie.  4to.  1676;  2.  De  Hoigero  Dano,  8vo.  1677  ;  3. 
Equestria  Ordinis  Danebrogtd  d  Chrigtiano  V.  inetau- 
rati  origine,  fol. ;  4.  De  Cauttt  Mortie  a  Danie  gaUilibua 
eonUmpta,  4to. ;  $.  AnHquitahun  Daniearum  Libri  tree, 
4to.  1689;  6.  De  Zegenm  librie;  7.  OntioHM  et  Car- 
msRO.  ValthaitOtlmtanflmAaAtaa&deeiattiealHietorf 
qf  the  North.  It  was  ftom  hiswo^^  Cbun*  Jforift*,^., 
that  6ra^  translated  his  Descent  of  Odin.  (See  Moreri, 
Diction,  li.  p.  90 ;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BARTHOLOMEW  MASSACRE,  THE  "ST.,  is  the 
name  by  which  the  inhuman  slaughter  of  the  Huguenots 
at  Paris,  in  the  year  1572,  is  known.  It  is  called  tho 
'  Bartholomew  Massacre,'  or  simply  '  the  Bartholomew,' 
because  it  occurred  on  the  24th  of  August.  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day.  'Huguenot'  was  the  name  by  which  the 
French  Protestants  are  invariably  designated  by  contempo- 
rary writers.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  term.  According  to  some,  it  comes  from  a  (Jer- 
man  word  used  in  Switierland,  which  ligniBas  sworn 
(eidgenoee,)  w  bound  by'  oath.  Others,  witfi  Castlenan, 
who  lived  at  the  time  it  first  eanw  into  use,  tell  us  that  it 
Was  an  epithet  of  contempt,  derived  fhnn  a  very  small  coin 
inferior  even  to  the  maUles,  the  smallest  coin  then  In  use 
in  France,  which  had  been  in  circulation  since  Hugo  Capet.' 

As  the  Bartholomew  massacre  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
tested passwes  in  history,  and  as  there  is  no  historical  ques- 
tion upon  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  not 
open  to  objections,  it  will  be  convenient  to  divide  this  article 
into  two  portions ;  1st,  a  simple  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tions ;  2nd.,  a  brief  summary  of  the  opinions  of  historiana. 
with  reference  to  the  probable  motives  of  those  who  planned 
and  executed  it. 

$  1.  The  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  France  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  Bn^and.  where,  being  the  act  of 
the  civil  magistrate,  it  was  conducted  with  more  moderation  : 
in  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  ruling  powers  were  strongly 
opposed  to  it,  and  its  prw«ss  was  wholly  owing  to  vm 
zeal  and  courage  of  indivmnals.  In  England,  there  was 
a  sort  of  oompromise  vith  the  fse^^^^^^A^s  of  the 
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■ABrents  of  the  antient  faith ;  whilo  io  France,  a  Protest' 
nt  meant  not  merely  one  who  shook  off  the  papa]  autho- 
rial bat  who  denouncsed  the  pope  aa  antichrist,  and  the 
ce remedies  of  the  Romish  ehureh  aa  the  worship  of  Belial. 
Intbor  tenets  and  political  condition  the  HuguHiots  doBely 
reumUed  the  Eof^ish  puritans  of  the  taTenteenth  oentory 
Liketbein,discountenaiiced,  and  at  length  persecuted,  by  the 
Court,  the  French  Huguenots  became  a  distinct  peo^e  in 
their  native  country,  abhorring  and  abhorred  by  their  Ca- 
tlHriic  feUow-nibjects ;  united  to  each  other  by  the  closest 
lies  of  religion  and  a  common  temporal  interest,  and  sub- 
Slitting  solely  and  implicitly,  in  '^ace  and  in  war,  to  the 
guidance  of  their  own  leaders.  The  wars  between  these 
irreconcileable  paitiet  were,  aa  might  be  expected,  fkiequent 
and  bloody. 

Id  August,  1570,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  French  king,  Charles  IX.,  and  his  Huguenot  subjects, 
lliis  was  the  third  contract  of  the  kind  that  had  been  en- 
tered into  between  these  ^rties  within  eight  yean.  The 
tvo  first  were  shamefully  violated  as  itsuitw  the  purpose  of 
the  stronger  par^.  It  tras  natural  dieiefbre  that  Pro- 
testant leaders  should  foel  vny  diatni^l  h  to  the  motives 
of  the  Court  with  regard  tothenawaett^paeiflcation;  and 
this  distrust  was  fax  from  being  lessened  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  overtures  to  peace  proceeded  from  the  Court, 
and  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  unusually  favourable 
to  the  Huguenots.  The  Teteran  Coligny  [see  Coliony], 
Admiral  of  France,  however,  lent  all  the  influence  of  his 
aathority,  as  the  leader  of  the  Huguenots,  towards  pro- 
raotmg  the  avowed  object  of  the  treaty.  Ho  was  earnestly 
pressed  to  court ;  but  suspicious  of  the  queen-mother,  the 
criebrated  Catherine '  de'  Medici,  and  of  the  party  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  he  refused  the  invitation,  and  retired  to  the 
Strang  Huguenot  fortress  of  Rochelle.  He  was  accompanied 
by  the  young  Prince  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
C<ndi,  and  ouierehiefc  of  the  I^otestant  party.  This  distrust, 
hoveter.  of  the  admiral,  was  entirely  effiued  befbre  the  end  of 
the  second  year  ftwm  the  date  of  the  treaty.  Charles  IX.  #«• 
but  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  ostentatiously  sought  to 
be  reccmeiled  with  his  Huguenot  subjects.  The  peace  was 
onidiatieally  called  his  own  peace,  and  he  boasted  that  he 
had  made  it  in  opposition  to  his  mother  and  other  eounsel- 
loTs,  saying,  he  was  tired  of  civil  dissensions,  and  convinced, 
from,  experience,  of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  all  his  sub- 
jects to  the  same  religion.  Hia  extreme  youth — his  im- 
petuous and  open  temper — and.  if  we  may  behove  Walsing- 
ttam,  who  was  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  at  the  time, 
the  unsettled  state  of  his  religious  opinions,  inclining  *  to 
those  of  the  new  religion,' — naturally  operated  in  removing 
the  distrust  of  Coligny.  Contrary  to  what  had  hqipenM 
sfter  Ibmier  treaties,  pains  were  taken  to  observe  the  articles 
fi  paei&ntion,  and  to  punish  tlwse  who  infringed  them. 
Chartea  spoke  of  the  admiral  in  terms  of  praise  and  ad- 
laintioa :  the  complaints  of  the  Huguenots  were  listened  to 
vith  attention,  and  their  reasonable  requests  granted ;  and 
tbor  friends  were  in  favour,  while  their  enemies  were  in  ap- 
parent disgrace  at  court.  Early  in  I57I  Charles  offered  his 
ii*ter  in  marriage  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  the  acknowledged 
bad  of  the  Huguenot  party ;  and  though  the  pope  refused 
to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage,  and  the  Spanish 
Cwut  and  the  Guises  strongly  opposed  it,  he  persisted  in 
bimgiijg  it  about,  threatening  the  papal  nuncio  that  he 
vould  have  the  ceremony  performed  without  a  dispensation, 
if  the  pope  continued  obstinate  in  withholding  it.  He  en- 
isled the  peisonal  ambition  of  the  admiral  on  his  side,  by 
tSoing  to  send  an  army,  undor  bis  command,  into  Fhmders, 
te  uKiperale  with  the  Frinee  of  Orange  against  the  Kuig 
tf&am. 

Charles  again,  in  the  summer  tit  1 57 1 .  earnestly  solicited 
tbe  adbniral  to  repair  to  court.  The  letter  of  invitation, 
vtitten  with  hia  own  hand,  was  entrusted  to  Teligny,  the 
adi^ral's  son-in-law.  It  was  backed  by  warm  soUcitations 
fnm  Montmorency,  the  admiral's  near  relation,  and  the 
Manhal  de  Cosse,  his  intimatefriend.  Coligny's  apprehen- 
■BQt  at  length  gave  way,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
;eu-he  repaired  to  Blois,  where  Charles  held  his  court.  His 
neeptkm  wns  apparently  the  most  cordial  ajid  respectful : 
ha  was  restored  to  all  his  honours  and  dignities,  and  loaded 
VTth  presents.  The  king  called  him  '  Father,'  and  in  a 
tme  of  affection  added,  *  We  have  you  at  last,  and  you  shall 
•si  escape  us.' 

TUs  a|ifwrent  ihvour  of  the  king  towards  tiw  admiral 
CMtinned  without  interruption  fat  many  months.  Whet 


absent  from  court,  Charles  maintait  ed  a  correspondence 
with  him  by  letters;  and  in  their  private  conversation  he  at 
least  siTected  to  unbosom  himself  without  reserve  to  his 
new  friend;  cautioned  him  against  his  mother  and  ber 
Italian  fiivourites,  spoke  dispara^gly  of  his  brother  Aiyou. 
and  in  giving  the  efaaraotor  of  his  marshals,  freely  desonbed 
ttieir  ftults  and  oenstired  their  vices.  Cdigny  was  com- 
jdetely  won  by  this  frank  demeanour  of  the  young  king, 
and  employed  his  influence  to  induce  the  other  Huguenot 
cbieft  to  repair  to  court  Though  repeatedly  warned  of  his 
danger  his  confidence  was  unshakra.  *  Rather.*  said  he, 
'  than  renew  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  I  would  be  dragged  a 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Paris.' 

The  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  with  Margaret,  the 
king's  sister,  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  on  Monday 
the  18th  of  August,  1572.  Moat  of  the  protestant  nobiUty 
and  (^ntry,  with  the  admiral  at  their  head,  attended  on  tiie 
occasion;  and  as  their  prejudices  would  not  let  them  enter 
a  church  where  mass  was  celebrated,  the  ceremony  was  per^ 
fbnued  in  a  temponry  building  near  the  cathedru  of  Notre 
Dame.  Tbe  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  were 
passed  ih  all  sorts  of  nativities.  Ob  Friday  the  23nd,  Co* 
ligny  attended  a  council  at  the  Louvre,  and  went  aiter- 
wards  with  tfie  king  to  the  tennis-court,  where  Charles  uid 
the  Duke  of  Guise  played  a  game  against  two  Huguenot 
gentlemen.  As  he  walked  slowlv  home,  reading  a  paper, 
an  arquebosB  wis  discharged  at  him  from  the  upper  win- 
dow of  a  house  occupied  by  a  dependant  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise.  One  ball  shattered  his  hand,  another  lodged  in  his 
right  arm.  The  king  was  still  playing  at  tennis  wiUi  the 
Duke  of  Guise  when  the  news  of  this  attack  reached  him. 
He  threw  down  his  racket— exclaiming  '  Shall  I  never  have 
peace?'  and  retired  apparently  dejected  to  his  apartment. 
He  joined  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Condi  in 
their  lamentations,  and  jaonused,  with  threats  of  vengeance, 
to  jmnish  the  guilty. 

The  admiru's  wounds  were  dedlared  on  the  S3rd  not 
to  be  dangnous.  He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  king. 
Charles  visited  Uie  wounded  man,  accompanied  by  his  moth^ 
and  a  train  of  courtiers.  Coligny  requested  to  speak  with 
the  king  alone.  andCharles  commanded  his  mother  and  bro- 
ther to  remain  at  a  distance.  Catherine  aftorwards  acknow- 
ledged that  these  were  the  most  painfhl  moments  she  ever 
experienced.  *  Her  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  interest  with 
which  Charles  listened  to  the  admiral,  the  crowds  of  arm^ 
men  in  constant  motion  through  the  house,  their  looks  and 
whispeiB  and  gestures,  all  conspired  to  fill  her  vrith  terror. 
Unable  to  remain  any  longer  in  such  a  situation,  she  inter- 
rupted the  conference,  by  pretending  that  silence  and  re- 
pose were  necessary  for  toe  recovery  of  the  admiral.  During 
her  return  in  the  same  carrUge  with  the  king,  she  em- 
ployed every  artifice  to  draw  from  him  the  partioulars  of  Uw 
emversation.  He  disclosed  suffident  to  add  to  ber  alarm.' 
This  passage,  wluch  we  have  extracted  from  Lingard's  his- 
tory, is  confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  narrative  of  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards 
Henry  III.,  who  had  a  large  share  in  its  design  and  exe- 
cution. He  tells  us  that  as  the  admiral  began  to  speak 
earnestly,  Catherine  came  up  and  drew  the  king  away,  but 
not  till  she  had  heard  the  admiral  advise  him  not  to  let  bis 
mother  and  brother  have  so  much  of  his  authority. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  admiral's  wound  the  Huguenots 
repaired  in  crowds  to  his  residence,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices, with  menacing  language  against  the  Guises — the 
suspected  assassins.  A  royal  guard  was  placed  to  protect 
the  bouse  of  Coligny  irom  poiiular  vitdence ;  and  under  a 
similar  pretext  of  regard  ior  hia  safe^,  the  Catholics  were 
(»derod  to  evacuate  and  the  Protestants  to  occupy  the 
quarter  in  which  he  resided. 

The  attempt  at  assassination  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Guises :  it  was  planned  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  Duchess 
ofNemours,  and  the  queen-mother.  ThefatheroftheDuke 
of  Guise,  and  first  husband  of  the  Duchess  ofNemours,  was 
assassinated  by  a  Huguenot  fanatic,  who  alleged  that  he 
committed  the  crime  under  the  sanction  of  the  tmmiral ;  and 
since  that  event  Coligny  always  felt  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  from  one  who,  whether  justly  or  unjustly,  regarded 
him  as  the  murderer  of  his  father.  The  attempt  at  assassi- 
nation haviue  failed,  the  conspiiatora  met  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday  wa  23rd,  in  secret  conference.  Baffled  rerange 
and  the  diead  of  vindictive  retaliation  augmented  the  fenn 
city  of  their  counsels.  On  Saturday  afterdinner,  the  hour 
for  which  at  Oat  time  was  noon,  the  que 
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to  •otar  tbB  kiii^'i  ehwiibw :  Aviva  and  wme  Iwds  of  the 
Catholic  party  jouMd  har  there  soon  afterwards.  According 
to  Cbarfeft's  account  of  this  meeting,  w  reported  by  his  sister 
MUriiaret,  he  was  then  suddenly  iofonued  of  a  treattonable 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Huguenot?  against  himself 
and  family  ;  wag  uAd  that  the  admiral  and  hia  Iriends  were 
at  that  moment  plotting  his  destruction,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  promptly  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  and  if  he 
waited  tiU  next  morning,  he  and  his  family  might  be  «acit'- 
ficed.  Under  this  impression,  he  states,  he  gave  a  reluctant 
hurried  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  counjaellors,  ex- 
claiming, as  he  left  the  room,  that  he  hoped  not  a  single 
Huguenot  would  he  left  alive  to  reproach  him  with  the 
deed.  The  plan  of  the  massacre  had  heen  previously  ar- 
ranged, aud  i^  execution  intrusted  to  the  Dukes  of  Guise, 
Ai^ou.  and  Aumale,  Irfontpensier,  and  Marshal  Tavannes. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  tbe  appointed  time  :  all  was  still 
at  tbe  Louvre.  A  short  time  before  the  signal  was  given, 
Charles,  his  mother,  and  Aiij<iu  repaired  to  an  open  bal- 
cony, and  awaited  the  result  in  breathless  silence.  This 
awful  suspense  was  broken  by  the  reportofapistol.  Charles 
shook  with  horror — ^his  frame  .trembled,  his  resolution  failed 
him,  and  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  But  the  die  was 
cast — the  bell  of  a  neighbouring  church  tolled— and  the 
work  of  slaughter  commenced. 

This  was  at  two  o'clock  in  tbe  morning.  Before  five 
o'clock  the  admiral  and  his  iiiends  were  murdered  ip  cold 
blood,  and  their  remains  treated  .wit^  .brutal  indignity. 
Revenge  and  hatred  being  thus  satiated  on  the  Huguenot 
chiefs,  the  toscih  was  sounded  from  the  parliament  house, 
calling  on  the  populace  of  Paris  to  join  in  the  carnage,  and 
protect  their  religion  and  their  king  against  Huguenot 
treason.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
this  most  perndious  butchery.  *  Death  to  the  Huguenots — 
treason — courage — our  game  is  in  the  toils — Kill  every 
man  of  them  -it  is  the  king's  orders,"  shouted  the  court 
leaders,  as  they  gallop^  through  the  streets,  cheering 
the  armed  citizens  to  the  slaughter.  *  fiiW  !  kill  t — bleeding 
i3  as  jvhole&ome  in  ^ugust  as  in  M.  shouted  the  Mar- 
shal Tavannes,  another  of  the  planners  of  the  massacre. 
The  fury  of  the  court  was  thus  seconded  by  the  long  pent- 
up  hatred  of  the  Parisian  populace;  and  the  Huguenots 
were  butchered  in  their  beds,  or  endeavouring  to' escape, 
irlthout  any  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  condition.  Nor  was  the 
slaughter  who^  oonAned  to  the  Protestants.  Secret  re- 
venue and  personal  hatred  embraced  that  &vourable  oppor- 
tunity of  gratiScation,  and  many  Catholics  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Catholic  assassins. 

Towards  evening  the  excesses  of  the  populace  became  so 
alarming  that  the  king,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  commanded 
every  man  to  return  to  his  house,  under  penalty  of  deatb, 
excepting  the  officers  of  the  guards  and  the  civic  authorities ; 
and  on  the  second  day  he  issued  another  proclamation,  de- 
claring, under  pain  of  death,  that  no  person  should  kill  or 
pillage  another,  unless  duly  authoriBed.  Indeed  it  would 
seem  that  the  massacre  was  more  extensive  and  indiscri- 
minate than  its  projectors  had  anticipated ;  and  that  it 
was  necessary  to  check  the  disorderly  fury  of  the  populace. 
The  slaughter,  howe\'er,  jtartially  continued  for  three  days. 
On  the  evening  of  the  Grst  day,  Charles  despatched  letters 
to  his  ambassadors  in  foreign  courts,  and  to  all  his  !>overnors 
and  chief  officers  in  France,  bewailing  the  massacre  that 
had  taken  place,  but  imputing  it  entirely  to  the  private 
dissension  between  the  houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny. 

On  the  following  day,  the  2Sth,  he  wrote  to  Schomberg, 
his  agent  with  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  that 
having  been  apprised  by  some  of  the  Huguenots  themselves 
of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  the  admiral  and  his  friends  to 
murder  him,  his  mother,  and  brothers,  he  had  been  forced 
to  sanction  the  counter  attacks  of  the  house  of  Guise,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  admiral,  and  some  gentlemen  of 
his  party,  had  been  slain ;  since  which,  the  populace,  ex- 
asperated by  the  report  of  the  conspiracy,  and  indignant  at 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  the  royal  family,  had  been  guil^ 
of  violent  excesses,  and.  to  his  great  regret,  had  killed  all 
the  chiefs  of  the  Huguenots  who  were  at  Paris. 

Next  day,  however,  Charles  went  in  state  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paria,  and  avowed  himself  the  author  of  the  mas- 
sacre, claiming  to  himself  the  merit  of  haviup  thereby  given 
peace  to  his  kinpdom;  he  denounced  the  admiral  and  hia 
adherents  as  traitors,  and  declared  that  he  had  timely  de- 
feated a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  royal  family. 

These  are  toe  trading  &cts  of  the  Bartholomew  Massacre, 


conoeming  the  truth  of  whioh  then  w  oo  ^  tionnr* 

They  are  admitted  and  appealed  to  by  historians  who  take 
the  most  opposite  views  oi  the  motives  which  led  to  them. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  seoond  part  of  the  subject. 

$  2.  Two  questions  have  arisen  out  of  a  consideration  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  juet  narrated.: — 1.  Was  the  massacre 
the  result  of  a  premeditated  plot,  concealed  witJti  infinite 
cunning  for  months,  according  to  some,  years,  that  is,  since 
the  meeting  at  fiayonne  in  1564  ;  or  wa^  it  the  sudden  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  tbe  life  of  the 
admiral  two  days  before  its  occurrence  ? — 2.  Admitting  it  to 
have  been  premeditated,  was  Charles  privy  to  the  ph>t,  and 
consequenU;^,  was  the  peace  of  1670*  the  maniage  of  his 
sister,  and  his  friendly  demeanour  towards  the  admiral  uid  ' 
the  Hl^^enot  chiefs,  one  piece  of  the  most  profbuod  tiea 
chery  and  dissimulation  ?  Volui^  have  been  written  in 
reference  to  these  questions ;  our  limits  confine  us  to  a 
statement  of  their  results. 

We  shall  dispose  of  the  first  question  rather  summarily. 
The  conferences  at  Bayonne  between  Catherine  ie  Medici 
and  the  Du^e  of  Alva  were  secret :  if  ever  reduced  to  writ- 
ing, no  direct  proof  of  the  decisions  in  which  they  termi- 
nated has  come  down  to  us.   There  is,  however,  strong  sub- 
stantial evidence  to  show  that  they  related  to  the  moat  effec- 
tual means  of  subduing  the  Protestants  in  France  and 
Flanders.    Mutual  succour  was  stipulated  and  afforded. 
Adriano.  a  conteinpcvarv  historian  of  credit,  and  who  is 
supposed  to  have  derivea  the  materials  of  his  history  from 
the  journal  of  Cosmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  died  in  lA?!, 
states  that  Alva  declared  fbr  an  immediate  extermination, 
and  treated  the  proposition  of  France  (to  allure  the  Huguenot 
lords  and  princes  back  to  Uie  bosom  of  the  antient  church) 
as  faint-hearted,  and  treason  to  the  cause  of  God.  Catherine 
represented  that  such  an  extirpation  as  Alva  contemplated 
was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  royal  power  in  France.  They 
agreed  as  to  the  end,  but  differed  as  to  the  best  means 
of  accomplishing  it ;  and  ttie  conference  terminated  with  the 
parti^  merely  agreeing  as  to  the  general  principle  of  de- 
stroying the  incorrigible  ringleader  of  the  heretical  faction; 
each  sovereign  being  at  liberty  to  select  the  opportunity 
and  modes  of, execution  which  best  suited  tbe  circumstances 
of  bill  own  dominions.   This  statement  is  adopted  by  the 
judicious  De  Thou.   Strada,  the  bistorian  of  Alva's  Rovern- 
raent  in  Flanders,  who  wrote  from  the  papers  of  the  House  of 
Parma,  says,  in  reference  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  Bar- 
tholomew was  planned  at  Bayonne,  that  he  cannot  from  hia 
own  knowledge  either  affirm  or  deny  the  accusation;  but 
inclines  to. the  belief  that  it  is  true  ipotitu  inclinat  animut 
W/  credam).    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Alva  made  use  of 
the  celebrated  expression  mentioned  by  Davilaand  Maihicu, 
and  which  Henry  IV.,  then  Prince  of  fiearn,  and  a  stripling, 
who  was  present  at  the  inler\'iew,  told  to  Calignor,  Chancellor 
of  Navarre,  that  he  would  rather  catch  the  large  fish  and  let 
the  small  fry  alone ;  '  one  salmon,'  said  he,  '  is  worth  a 
hundred  frogs.*—*  Une  t£te  de  saumon  valoit  mieux  que 
celles  de  cent  grenouilles.*   The  subsequent  conduct  of 
Alva  and  the  queen-mother,  coupled  with  this  indirect  testi- 
mony, enable  us  to  answer  the  first  question  thus  far  in  the 
affirmative  :  that  there  existed,  a^^  far  back  astbeconferenrra 
at  Bayonne,  a  general  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
courts  of  Spain  and  France  to  subdue,  if  not  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism; but  no  concerted  plot,  or  settled  plan  of 
operations. 

The  evidence  is  much  more  conflicting  with  regard  to  th© 
sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  affair  of  the  peace  of  1570,  and 
the  events  that  followed  it,  with  regard  to  his  share  in  de- 
vising the  Bartholomew.    Against  the  suppcsition  of  his 
having  been  perhaps  the  most  profound  dissembler  that  flie 
world  has  ever  seen,  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  strong- 
objection  derived  from  his  extreme  youth,  and  his  fickle, 
restless,  vehement,  and  chndisbly  ungovernable  character 
He  was  only  twenty-four  when  he  died,  and  though  no- 
minally a  king  from  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  the  govern- 
ment was  so  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  siicti 
was  the  ascendency  of  that  remarkable  and  wicked  woman 
over  his  mind,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  witH 
certainty  as  to  his  trenuine  dispsition,  or  to  affirm  on  what 
occasions  he  was  a  mere  puppet,  and  when  a  fret;  ajient. 
His  vacillation  of  purpose  has  been  remarked  by  those 
who  have  stiematiscd  hira  as  a  master  of  the  arts  of 
simulation;  while  the  cruelty  of  his  .epnrts,  and  the  fero- 
cious violence  of  his  ^mper  when  under  the  influence  of 
passion,  have  been  jwl'"  referred^  to  as  on  argumeat  to 
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rtunr  that  an  heretical  enemy  onoe  in  hit  toils  would  ^ave 
little  to  hope  from  his  humanity.  '  His  education,*  sajs  Mr. 
Allen,  who  has  sketched  hi*  t^liaracter  with  no  friendly  band, 
*  had  been  neglected  by  his  mother,  who  desired  to  retain  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  and  brought  him  forward  on  those  occa- 
Mons  only  when  she  wished  to  inspire  terror  by  his  furious 
passoDS.    Active,  or  rather  restless,  from  temperament,  he 
WHsnevtf  tranquil  for  an  instant,  but  was  continually  occu- 
pied with  some  vident  exercise  or  other ;  and  when  he  had 
Drtbing  better  to  do,  he  would  amuse  himsdf  with 
shoeing  a  horse,  or  working  at  a  foige.'   Uut  thii  was 
Dot  the  temperament  of  a  deep  dissembler.  Adopting 
Fapire  Masson  s  character  of  him  as  the  true  one,  that 
be  was   impatient,  passionate,  false,  and  faithless,  is  it 
pouible  that  he  should  have  played  the  part  of  simulator 
and  dissimulator  tu  such  perfection,  that  a  scrutinising 
and  suspicious  observer  like  Walsingham,  during  three 
years  that  he  was  English  ambassador  at  the  French 
court,  in  almoiat  daily  personal  intercourse  with  him,  never 
hr  a  moment  doubted  his  sincerity?   Then,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  admiral  to  the  last  moment  placed  the  most 
ondoubtiDg  confidence  in  the  king's  professions  of  friend- 
di^.   Facts,  however,  are  stubborn  things,  and  we  have 
DO  fkTonrite  hypothesis  to  support.   When  the  marriage 
of  the  kii:^*s  sister  with  the  F^nce  of  Navarre  was  under 
iisrusaion.  Pope  Pius  T.  sent  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Alexandrino,  to  the  Court  of  France  to  prevent  it.  Charles 
took  the  canlinal  by  the  hand,  and  said  (we  quote  from  the 
Lettres  tf  Ossat,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his  controversy 
with  I>r.  Lingard)  *  I  entirely  agree  with  what  you  say,  and 
am  thankful  to  you  and  the  pope  for  your  advice ;  if  I 
had  any  other  means  than  this  marriage  of  taking  vengeance 
onmy  enemies,  I  would  not  persist  in  it;  but  I  have  not.' 
Canlinal  Alexandrino  was  hardly  gone  fVom  court,  when 
the  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  mother  of  Henry,  arrived  at 
BicHs  to  conclude  the  marriaf;e.    Charles  received  her  wiih 
eiery  demonstration  of  affection  and  cordiality;  bu^isU"]  to 
her  that  he  had  treated  the  monk  who  came  to  break  i>fi'  the 
marriage  as  bis  impudence  deserved;  adding,  that  he 
'  would  ffire  his  sister,  not  to  the  Prince  of  Navarre,  but 
to  the  Huguenots,  in  oirder  to  remove  all  doubts  on  their 
minds  as  to  the  peace.'   *  And  agun.  my  Aunt.*  said  he, 
'  I  honour  von  more  than  the  pope,  and  I  love  my  sister 
more  than  1  fear  him.   I  am  no  Huguenot,  neither  am  I  a 
fool ;  and  if  Mr.  Pope  does  not  mend  his  manners,  I  will 
myself  give  away  Margety  in  ftiU  oonventiele.*   (Mathieu ; 
ikmoire*  de  fEtat.) 

It  was  on  this  occasion,  according  to  De  Thou,  Sully,  and 
other  authorities,  that  Charles  is  said'  to  have  exultingly 
a^ed  his  mother—'  Have  I  not  played  my  part  well  ?  — 
'  Yes.'  said  she  ;  *  but  to  commence  is  nothing,  unless  you 
^  through.'  '  Leave  it  to  me,'  he  replied,  with  an  oath. 
'I  will  net  them  for  you,  every  one.'  Others  postpone 
d»  vanning  of  his  dinimulation  till  after  the  massacre ; 
mi  a  MS.  hi  the  BibHtOhequs  du  Roi,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Allen,  adds,  *  That  he  complained  of  the  hardship 
of  being  obliged  to  dissimulate  so  long.'  There  is  one 
other  trait  of  perfidy,  among  man^  told  of  him,  which  we 
shall  quote,  and  leave  to  speak  for  itself. 

On  the  evening  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  after  he  had 
men  his  orders  for  the  massacre,  he  redoubled  his  kindness 
fi)  dte  Kinj^  of  Navarre,  and  desired  him  to  introduce  some 
bis  best  officers  into  the  Louvre,  that  they  might  be  at 
load  in  case  of  any  disturbances  from  the  Guises.  These 
officers  were  butchered  next  morning  in  his  presence. 

That  the  peace  of  1 570  was,  so  far  as  C<itherine  de'  Me- 
fici  and  ber  party  was  concerned,  a  piece  of  treachery, 
W  op  for  the  sole  purpose  of  luring  the  Hu^enot  chiefs 
u  their  deatruetiofi.  is  the  alm<»t  univenal  opmion  of  his- 
taranu,  and  is  admitted  by  those  who  deny  that  Charles 
^  any  guilty  share  in  tKe  transaction:  Im  Thou  alone 
instates  to  admit  that  long-meditated  treachery.  Opi- 
■sns  are  more  divided  with  respect  to  the  closeness  of 
ibe  coanexiun  between  the  massacre  and  the  general  de- 
to  cut  off  the  leader  (the  tcte  de  saumon  of  Alva)  of  the 
Ptotestant  party.  One  great  difficulty  presents  itself.  The 
ttiempt  upon  the  life  of  the  admiral  was  made  at  the 
isriieation  of  Catherine  and  her  son  Anjou,  the  great 
lipTaers  of  the  mawacre.  If  they  really  designed  from  the 
fntageneral  massacre,  why  did  they  run  the  very  greatrisk 
of  defeating  their  purpose  by  cutting  off  the  admiral  alone 
nhoQt  the  other  leaders?  If  the  admiral  had  fallen  at  the 
intant  by  the  tmnd  <tf  the  assaasiD.  is  it  not  highly  probable 


that  bis  fl-iends  would  have  fled  iVom  Pails  to  a  plaCft  of 
safety  ? — at  all  events,  they  would  not  have  hten  butchered 
unreeistinftly  and  in  cold  blood.  On  the  other  band,  if  the 
death  of  the  admiral  was  the  sole  or  chiei"  object  of  the  machi- 
nations of  the  court,  why  did  they  defer  it  so  lonii  or  attempt 
if  in  so  bungling  a  way  ?  The  Italian  writer  Davila  hwi  fur- 
nished a  refined  and  subtle  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  cha- 
racteristic ofthe  dark  plotting  and  wil^  policy  ofhis  country. 
According  to  this  hypothesis  (itfhich  is  in  some  degree  adopted 
by  De  Thou),  the  plan  of  Catherine  and  her  secret  council 
was,  that  Coligny  snould  be  assassinated  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  fix  the  guilt  upon  the  Guises,  in  the  hope  that 
the  Huguenots  would  immediately  rise  in  aims  and  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  the  Guises;  and  that  object  having 
been  obtained,  that  they  would  in  turn  be  themselves  over, 
powered  and  massacred  by  the  royal  lorces.  By  this  means 
Catherine  would  extinguish  at  one  stroke  the  rival  houses 
of  Guise  and  Chalillon,  both  equally  obnoxious  to  the 
Court  But  we  a^n^e  with  Mr.  Allen  that  this  hypDthe:9is 
is  too  refined  and  uncertain  a  speculation  even  for  Catherine, 
and  that  the  difficulty  is  not  explained  by  it.  To  our  minds 
the  difficulty  can  be  explained  only  by  the  supposition 
that  Charles  was  not  only  not  privy  to  the  design  of  the 
massacre,  bat  that  its  plotters  were  doubtfiil  of  obtaining 
his  consent  His  occasional  ferocity  during  and  after  the 
massacre,  and  Ihe  inconsistencies  of  his  publie  declarations 
with  respect  to  its  oriKin,  are  by  no  means  contradictory  to 
this  supposition,  vhieB  moreover  receives  considerable  sup- 
port fl-om  what  Sully  tells  uk  of  his  subsequent  remorse. 
While  the  massacre  was  going  on,  Charles  seemed  hke  one 
possessed.  A  few  days  aner,  he  said  to  the  celebrated  Am- 
brose Pari,  his  surgeon  and  a  Huguenot;  *  1  know  not  how 
it  is,  but  for  the  last  few  days  I  feel  Like  one  in  a  fever ;  my 
mind  atid  body  are  both  disturbed.  Every  moment,  whether 
I  am  a.sleep  or  awake,  visions  of  murdered  corpses,  co^'ered 
with  blood  and  hideous  to  the  sifiht,  haunt  me.  Oh,  Iwitih 
they  had  spared  the  innocent  and  the  inlbecile  I'  Charles 
died  in  less  than  two  years  after  the  massacre,  in  agony, 
mental  and  physical.  *  In  thb  state,'  says  Sully,  'the 
miserable  day  of  St.  Bartholomew  was.  without  ceasing,  pre- 
sent to  his  mind ;  and  he  showed  by  his  transports  of  regret 
and  by  his  fears,  how  much  he  repented  of  it. 

The  materials  of  this  article  are  chiefly  derived  fVom 
Davila's  History  of  the  Civil  fFara,  Ue  Thou*»  History, 
Sully's  Memoirs,  Ittbmoirs  of  Margaret  of  VaUds.  and 
the  despatches  of  Sir'  Francis  Walsingham  contained  in 
Dfgges'a  Complete  Antbanador.  The  writer  has  atra  care- 
fblly  perused  and  made  use  of  the  controversial  papers  to 
which  Dr.  Lingard's  version  of  the  Bartholomew  massacre 
in  his  Rittory  of  England  has  given  birth— ilamelv,  Ae 
article  on  that  version  in  the  88th  Number  of  the  Rdinourgh 
Beoiew.  ftom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Allen,  Lingatd's  Vindication 
and  Alleo's  Sep^—iA  which  all  tbe  authorities  and  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  are  pnt  forth  with  great  provision  and 
ability.  He  hws  dlao  consulted'  Mezeray,  Mathieu.  and  P£re 
Daniel's  Histories  df  Ptance,  and  Chateaubriand's  extracts 
from  the  despatches  of  Salviati,  the  p^al  nuncio  at  Paris 
at  the  time  of  the  massacre,  published  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  third  volume  of  the  History  of  England  in  Lardner's 
Cabinet  Cyclopeedia.  He  is  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner's 
dissertation  on  the  Bartholomew,  contained  in  die  8nd  vo> 
lume  of  his  Mitdem  Hitton  of  England. 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  an  hospital  in  London,  one  of 
the  most  important  in  the  class-  of  pubhc  charities  to  which' 
it  belongs.  Its  origin  is  traced  to  Rahere,  whom  tradition 
states  to  have  been  a  minstrel  in  the  court  of  Henry  I. 
This  person  founded,  in  the  year  1103,  a  priory  for  black 
canons,  adjoining  to  which  he  established  an  hospital  for  a 
ma&ter.  eight  brethren;  and  four  sisters,  who  Were  to  have 
the  care  of  mich  sick  people  and  pregnant  women  as  might 
need  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  The  hospital  remaini-d 
attached  to  the  priory  until  the  Dissolution,  and  then,  in 
consequence  of  that  connexion,  shared  its  &te.  Its  reve- 
nues, separately  from  Aose  of  the  priory,  were  then  esti- 
mated at  3U5/.,  according  to  Dugdale.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  reign,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  hospital  a  new  charter 
of  incorporation,  which  described  the  foundation  to  be  for 
the  relief  of  one  hundred  poor  and  sick  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  the  sum  of  500  marks,  upon 
condition  that  the  citizens  of  London  should  contribute  an 
equal  sum.  The  endowment  was  enlaJ^ed  by  Edward  VI. ; 
the  city  and  private  beneftwtors,  and  ito  uses  were  limited, 
as  at  present,  to  the  relief  of  the  sick  ard^aimed.-jja^he 
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reign  of  Bdvud  VI.  the  cbarges  of  the  hoipttal  for  one 
year  amounted  to  855/. :  the  number  of  persons  reliered  by 
the  hospital  at  that  time  is  not  known ;  hut  it  appears  that 
about  9U0  persons  were  assisted  by  it  in  the  five  years  fol- 
lowing; tlie  renewal  of  the  foundation.  About  1660  the 
hospital  relieved  annually  300  diseased  persons,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  20UU/.  In  1729  the  expense  was  10,425/.,  and  the 
patients  5028.  At  present  the  annual  number  of  patients 
varies  between  10,000  and  12,000,  of  whom  about  three-fifths 
are  out-patients.  The  number  who  can  be  at  one  time 
accommodated  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  and  adjacent 
buildings  is  nearly  550.  Persons  injnred  by  accidents  or 
labouring  under  aente  disease  are  admitted  without  delay : 
those  vlw  labour  under  any  disease  can  gain  admiiaion  by 
a  petition  signed  by  one  of  the  governors. 

The  government  of  the  hospital  is  vested  in  a  president, 
treasurer,  &c.  The  treasurer  has  a  house  within  the  hos- 
pital. Connected  with  the  establishment  there  are  three 
physicians  and  aa  assistant  physician  and  as  many  master 
and  assistant-surgeons,  an  apothecary,  besides  dressers  and 
subordinate  officers :  there  is  also  an  hospitaller  or  vicar  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Less.  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosjntal 
escaped  the  great  fire  of  1666;  but  the  buildings  having 
become  ruinous  by  age,  it  became  necessary,  in  1729,  to 
take  down  the  greater  part  of  them.  Subscriptions  were 
raised  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  following  year  this  work 
was  commenced,  hut  it  was  not  complcAied  until  1770. 
It  was  so  managed  that  during  the  progress  of  the  work 
sufficient  accommoc^tion  was  at  all  times  reserved  for 
^e  usual  number  of  patients.  The  structure,  which  was 
planned  and  partly  executed  by  Gibbs,  now  consists  of 
Ibur  piles  of  huilmng,  surrounding  a  court,  and  joined 
t(^ther  by  stone  gateways.  The  buildings  on  three  sides 
of  the  quadrangle  contain  the  wards  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  patients ;  the  other  side  contains  a  large  haU,  a 
counting-house,  and  other  ofiices.  To  the  south  wing  of 
the  hospital  a  neat  stone  building  has  been  recently  erected 
for  the  sole  use  of  the  medical  establishment.  In  the  theatre, 
periodical  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered  by  distinguished 
practitioners  to  the  various  students  who  attend  the  hos- 
pital in  order  to  obtain  a  practical  knowledt^e  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  principal  gate  of  &e  hospital  is  in  Smiuifield, 
and  is  of  earlier  date  wan  the  rest  uf  the  buildings,  having 
heen  erected  in  1702.  It  consists  of  a  rustic  basement  in 
which  there  is  a  la^  arohway.  A  statue  of  Henry  VIII. 
is  placed  on  a  pedestal  in  a  niche  over  the  key-stone,  guarded 
on  each  side  by  two  Corinthian  pillars ;  above  these  pillars 
there  is  on  each  side  an  interrupted  semi-circular  |iediment, 
on  the  segments  of  which  recUne  two  emblematio  human 
figures,  deigned  to  represent  Lameness  and  Disease.  The 
whole  gateway,  which  has  very  lately  undergone  a  thorough 
renovation,  is  surmounted  by  a  triangular  pediment,  the 
tympanum  of  which  contains  the  royal  arms.  The  grand 
staircase  of  the  hospital  was  painted  gratuitously  by  Ho- 
garth :  the  subjects  are  the  Good  Samaritan  ;  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda ;  Rahere  laying  Uie  foundation ;  and  a  sick  man 
carried  on  a  litter,  attended  by  monks.  {Strype's  Stow' a 
Survey  qf  London  ;  Hsitland's  Hittory  qf  London ;  Mal- 
colm's Xomftmwn  Redwiman;  Highmmre'i  Public  Charir 
HeMof  landonJi 

BARTHOLOMEW,  ST.,  one  of  the  AntUles.  in  17°  53' 
N.  lat.,  and  62°  54'  W.  long.,  having  the  islands  of  St. 
Martin  on  the  north,  and  St.  Christopher's  on  the  south ; 
its  distance  from  the  former  of  these  islands  is  12  miles, 
and  from  the  latter  28  miles. 

St.  Bartholomew  is  of  an  irregular  shape.  Its  greatest 
length  is  fVom  east  to  west,  and  its  area  is  about  sixty 
square  miles.  The  shores  are  rocky  and  dangerous,  and 
should  not  be  approached  without  the  assistance  of  an  ex- 
perienced pilot.  It  contains  only  one  port,  Le  Car^nage, 
which,  however,  is  very  safe  and  commodious  ;  it  is  on  the 
west  side  of  the  island,  and  near  to  this  harbour  is  the  town 
Gnstavia.  which  is  inhabited  by  a  very  mixed  population  of 
Swedes,  English,  French,  Danisi,  and  Americans.  There 
are  no  springs  on  the  island,  and  the  ule  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  water  is  upon  the  rain ;  they  have,  in 
some  dry  seasons,  heen  compelled  to  impnt  water  from  the 
pcoghbouring  islands. 

llie  soil  is  good,  and  produces  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco, 
mandioc,  and  indigo.  Some  limestone  of  peculiar  quality 
is  quarried  and  sent  to  different  islands  in  the  West  Indies, 
wnete  it  is  used  foi  building  purposes.  There  is  ahundause 
of  wood  in  the  island,  iwdnding  lignum-vit»  and  iron-wood. 


8t.  Bartholomew  was  first  settled  in  1848  by  a  colony  of 
Frenchmen,  who  went  for  that  purpose  from  St.  Chris- 
topher's. In  16fi9  it  was  taken  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Thornhill,  and  remained  in  their  possession  until 
the  peace  of  1697,  when  it  was  restored  to  France.  In1746 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  once  more 
given  up  under  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle.  In  1785 
the  island  was  ceded  by  France  to  Sweden,  and  it  has 
since  continued  subject  to  that  power.  The  population  of 
the  island  is  about  8000 ;  two-thirds  of  that  number  are 
negro  slaves  beloi^ng  to  the  planters,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  Frenehmen. 

(Thompson's  Aleedo;  Purdy'g  Columbian  Navigator; 
Malham's  Naval  Oaaetteer.) 

BARTIN,  or  BARTAN,  river.   [See  Farthi'nivs.] 

BARTOLI,  DANIE'LK,  was  horn  at  Ferrara,  in  1608. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits. 
After  passing  through  his  preliminary  studies,  and  makhig 
his  vows,  he  was  very  desirous  to  go  to  India,  to  join  the 
missionaries  of  his  order,  who  were  then  engaged  in 
spreading  Christianity  through  the  East ;  but  his  superiors, 
judging  that  he  would  be  more  useful  at  home,  employed 
him  as  a  preacher  in  various  parts  of  Italy.    As  be  wts 
proceeding  to  Palermo,  to  preach  there  during  the  Lent  of 
1646,  he  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Capri,  and  aflei^ 
wards  continued  his  voyage  in  another  vessel.  Although 
he  had  lost  the  HS.  of  lus  sermons,  he  contrived,  \n  means 
of  a  few  fragments  which  he  had  preserved,  and  with  tike  as- 
sistance of  a  good  memoiy,  to  go  through  his  Qtmrutnutfa  of 
about  forty  sermons,  to  the  satisfiu^on  of  the  audience.  In 
1650  he  was  sent  for  to  Rome  by  the  Father-General  and 
commissioned  to  write  the  history  of  the  Order  in  the 
Italian  language.    He  divided  his  subject  by  treating 
successively  of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  worid  in  whi£ 
the  Order  had  established  itself.    He  began  with  Asia, 
Istoria  delta  Compagma  di  Gesu,  fAtia,  parte  prima,  fol., 
Roma,  1653.   In  this  volume  he  treats  of  the  first  mis- 
sionaries sent  by  the  Jesuits  to  the  East,  beginning  with 
Francisco  Xavier,  who  ^vas  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 
He  describes  the  first  success  of  the  missions  on  the  Ma- 
labar and  Coromandel  coasts,  at  Malacca,  &c.    The  work 
may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  Barros's  Asia  Portugueza. 
Bartoli  published  next,  //  Giappone,  eeconda  parte  deW 
Aria,  foL,  Roma,  1660;— pnhaps  ^  most  interesting  of 
his  works.    The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  Japan, 
and  its  subsequent  total  eradication  by  fire  and  sword,  are 
remarkable  historical  events.    Bartoli's  narrative  embraces 
the  whole  history  of  Christianity  in  Japan,  from  the  landing 
of  its  first  preacher,  Xavier,  in  1549,  till  its  complete  ex- 
tinction, in  1637.  when  Japan  was  closed  against  all  Eu- 
ropeans, with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch,  who  were,  and 
are  still,  allowed  to  trade  at  the  harbour  of  Nangasaki. 
The  book  contains  many  interesting  particulars ;  the  writer 
is  bonest  and  conscientious,  though  he  may  in  some  in- 
stances appear  credulous  on  the  subject  of  supernatural 
agency ;  he  drew  his  facts  from  original  and  recent  docu- 
ments, and  with  great  good  sense  shows  the  faults  which 
the  Christians  committed,  and  which  contributed  to  their 
ruin.    He  gives  a  very  good  sketch  of  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Japanese. 

Bartoli's  next  publication  was  La  Cina,  tena  parte  deli* 
Asia,  fol,,  Roma,  1663.  This  work,  which  emoranes  also 
the  missions  to  Cochin  China  and  Tonkin,  concludes  Bartoli's 
account  of  Asia— an  account  replete  with  interest,  for  these 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  heroic  times  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits.  He  next  published  L' Italia,  prima  parte  deJl' 
BwopOf  fol,,  Roma,  1673;— and  DeW  Jnghilterra,  parte 
deW  Europa,  fol.,  Roma,  1667.  This  is  a  history  of  the 
English  Catholics,  principally  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  - 
the  author  passes  rapidly  over  the  reign  of  Mary,  '  who,' 
he  says,  '  was  obliged  to  use  the  sword,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  mortified  limbs  of  the  nation,  for  fear  they  should 
infect  the  rest.'  But  in  the  body  of  his  work,  and  in  the 
deliberate  investigation  of  foots,  Bartoli  shows  as  mach  fair- 
ness as  oould  be  expected  fctm  a  man  his  mrder,  and  of 
the  times  in  which  be  wrote.  Bartoli  wrote  also  the  life  of 
Ignatius  do  Loyola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  Vita  < 
Jttituto  di  S.  Ignazio,  fol.,  Roma,  1689.  There  is, 
however,  another  and  older  life  of  Ignatius,  by  Fathex 
Ribadeneira,  a  countryman  and  contemporary  of  Loyola. 
Bartoli  wrote  likewise  the  lives  of  the  Generals  Caraffa  and 
Borgia,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  bis  order. 

Barttili'i  works  owtain  a  vast^^vantity  of|materials  far 
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th«  hiitorf  of  the  lint  oentarr  of  Uw  Sodetjr  of  JonUtt. 
He  wrote  plto  aerenl  hook*  of  monlity :  La  Sieraazume 
del  Savio;  MUano,  1660;  beinc  consideratknu  on  the  von- 
4en  ot  nature,  from  which  he  oeriTes  muni,  and  religious 
■rgomenta  fiir  the  oonduet  of  a  wise  num.  Delia  Qmgr^fia 
trmportaia  <d  Morale;  Roma,  1664;  a  work  on  the  same 
prinraile  as  the  preeedtngt  in  which  the  anthor  indulges 
Toy  Ireely  in  anegoiy  and  oth^  figures,  according  to  tOe 
tute  of  IoIb  Italian  wntersc^tiie  tereateenth  oentorf,  which 
faikt,  howeTer,  ho  hv  avoided  in  his  historical  works. 
Vt^mo  di  IMten  d^eea  td  ememkdOt  in  which  he  en- 
•raragw  atodtoiu  men  who  bboor  nnder  pcrror^  and 
■egket;  ahows  the  advantages  of  learning  over  ignorance, 
wndmuiii  ^agjarim,  and  gives  much  enellent  advice  to 
Bwn  «r  ktten— on  their  conduct,  their  pursuits,  and  their 
^rie.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  Engliah,  by 
Hkhus  Salisbo^,  Svo.,  London.  1666.  It  also  went 
through  many  editions  in  Italian. 

Barfa^  wrote  treatises  on  several  physical  phenomena— on 
sDond  and  hearing,  Del  Suono,  ae  Tremori  armonid,  e 
dell'Wito,  4to,  Rocne,  1679  ;  on  ice,  Del  OAtoocto,  e  della 
Ooa^ulaxione,  •Ito.,  Rome,  1681 ;  on  the  depression  and  ex- 
pansion ot  qoicksilver  in  tabes.  La  Tetuiofu  e  la  Preatione 
mtpmtanti  guai  di  toro  eoHenga  f  Argemto  Vivo  m'  Con- 
mm  dopo/attone  il  vuoto,  12mo.,  Venexia,  1679. 

Barloli  aliD  wrote  several  works  <m  the  Italian  lan- 
giuge:  7/ 3Wo  e  0 Z^uitCo  dis/ fum  li,  pud,  13ma,  Roma. 
]S5S,sworkmneheateeiiiod;  taiDeW Ortogn^Itaiiatia, 
ibid.  1670.  He  oontribnted  also  to  Mambelli'a  work  called 
CmomOt  Ouervaxitmi  tuUa  Hmgua  ItaHana,  one  of  the 
beat  wmks  on  Italian  grammar.  An  edition  <tf  Bartoli's 
minor  woAs,  including  stone  of  his  sermons,  was  {rublished 
atVenioe,  3  vols.  4to.,  1716-7.  His  great  historical  work 
on  A«ia,  Japan,  and  China,  after  having  become  very  scarce, 
and  having  fallen  into  unmerited  obUvi<m,  has  been  of  late 
yesia  strtugly  praised  and  recommended  by  Italian  philo- 
toasts,  as  one  of  the  best  spedmens  of  Italian  prose.  In 
oonMooenoe  of  this,  a  new  edition  of  BartoFs  woAm  has 
been  biely  brought  out  in  Italy. 

Bartoli  was  appointed  Rector  of  the  Gregorian  or  Roman 
College,  in  1 671.  He  died  at  Rome,  in  January,  1685,  aged 
seventy-eeven  years.  (Mauuehelli.  Serittori  dJUiHa,  and 
Barlali*s  worts  above  quoted.) 

BARTOLOZZI.  VRANCB8C0.  This  distinguished 
mgnvor  was  horn  in  Florence  in  1730,  though  some  ae- 
eounts  give  the  date  earlier.  He  received  his  first  in- 
atmetkHis  in  drawing  under  Gaetano  Biagb  and  Ignazio 
HngfiMtd,  in  the  Florentine  academy.  Here  his  acquain^ 
anca  omnmenceB  with  Giovanni  Cipriani,  with  whom  his 
name  became  afterwards  intimately  assodated  by  their 
jomt  productions  in  art  Bartoloza  commenced  engraving 
vnder  Joseph  Wa^er,  of  Venice,  and  when  the  term  of 
hia  engagement  with  that  master  had  expired,  he  married 
a  Venetian  lady,  and  went  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been 
imted  by  Cardinal  Bottari.  Here  he  established  fai»  te- 
pntatkm  by  his  floe  plates  from  the  life  of  St.  Nilns,  and 
wf  a  series  <^  portraits  for  a  new  edition  of  Vasari.  Having 
completed  these  works  he  xetnraed  to  Venice,  where  he  was 
engaged  by  Kb.  Daltoo,  lifaiarian  toGeo^  IH..  to  en^ve 
a  set  of  dnwii^  Oiieioino»  which  having  aeeomphihed» 
dttt  gentinnan  invited  hutt  to  England  to  eoitinue  en- 
graving for  bim  on  a  stipend  of  300/.  per  annum:  this 
ofcr  Barftolossi  accepted,  and  the  series  of  plates  from 
Ghwrriiw  were  completed  in  this  country.  Some  of  the 
arhest  p«fbnnaneea  by  which  Bartolozxi  distinguished 
himadf  m  England  were  des^ns  for  tickets  fbr  the  select 
polbrmanoes  at  tbe  Opera  House ;  and  he  evinced  so  much 
tabmt  in  these  limitea  subjects,  and  obtained  such  popu- 
laniy,  aa  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  celebrated  engraver 
Btniige*  vrbopronounced  bim  mcapable  of  executing  any- 
Oing  ^e.  liiis  illiberal  remark  Drought  on  its  own  roAi- 
tatim.  Bartolossi  immediately  oommenced  his  engraving 
•f  Clytie*  aftor  Annibale  Carnooi,  and  that  of  the  Virgin  and 
ail4  after  CaitoDi^  These  plates  an  well-known ;  they 
an  in  ttie  highest  degree  brilliant  and  spirited,  and  wonU 
aboe  hvn  been  snfBeiant  toestablish  the  name  ofBartoloasi 
M  an  engraver  of  Uie  very  highest  order.  A  style  of  dotted 
■apaving  printed  in  red  ink  was  introduced  about  this  time, 
a  bad  ara  meretrioiouB  practice,  the  success  of  which  was  in 
naat  measure  attributed  to  the  example  of  Bartolozii ;  but 
Sis  ■Kgtit  derviation  fh>m  sound  taste  was  amply  atoned  for 
Ijr  lha  oomctnesa  and  beauty  his  general  s^lie.  His  cor- 
mt  dmring,  and  especially  the  accuiate  finishing  of  the 


extremities  of  his  flffures,  were  much  admired  by  Sii 
Joshua  Reynolds,  ana  recommended  by  him  to  the  nnitik 
tion  of  the  students  of  the  English  school,  whidi  at  that 
time  was  extremelj  deficient  in  those  points.  Bartoloszi 
engraved  a  prodigious  number  of  the  paintines  and  dniw- 
ings  of  Cipriani,  who  had  likewise  setUed  in  Sngland :  the 
atyles  of  the  painter  and  engraver  harmcmize  admirably ; 
grace,  elegance,  and  suavity,  are  the  characteristics  of  eacn, 
and  their  works  fbr  a  considerable  time  hdd  almost  unri' 
vailed  possession  of  the  public  fkvour.  The  prevailing 
fault  in  dwplates  frmn  Cipnani  is  a  certain  ultra- refinement^ 
an  excess  oi  softness  and  finishing  incompatible  with  vigorous 
style ;  but  tiiis  objection  must  lie  chiefly  against  the  painlw. 
Bartuozri  showed  that  when  engaged  on  tne  warlu  of  man 
efficient  maaters  he  could  transmit  them  to  the  copper  with 
adequate  force  and  effect  Examples  of  this  will  be  seen 
in  tne  print  of  Clytie  above-mentioned,  and  in  those  of 
Prometheus  devoured  tnr  the  vulture,  afler  Michael  Angelo ; 
the  Adultress  befbre  Christ,  after  Afostino  Carracci ;  Re- 
becca hiding  the  idols  of  her  fkther,  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ; 
St.  Luke  pamtiD^  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  after  Cantarini ; 
King  John  ratifying  Magna  Charta.  after  Mortimer ;  Cor- 
nelia, mother  of  the  GraMhi,  i^r  West ;  the  Death  of  Lord 
Chatham,  after  Copley.  Various  other  examples  might  be 
adduced.  One  (tf  Bartoloxzi's  eariiest  patrons  was  Alderman 
Bc^dell,  kr  whose  Shakspeare  Gallery  be  encraved  a  number 
of  fine  phtea.  Among  his  minor  woika,  lus  etchings  in 
imitation  of  die  great  masters,  and  of  tbe  Mailbonni^ 
gems,  are  inoo&  of  fais  versatile  and  exquiute  taste. 

Intiia  year  1802  Bartoloiit  recovedan  invitation  fimn 
the  ^!inee  Regent  of  Portugal  to  srttle  at  Usbon.  as  super- 
intendent of  a  school  of  engravers,  with  a  salary  of  lOOL 
per  annum,  to  which  was  annexed  a  handsome  rendenee 
and  the  profits  of  the  engravings.  It  is  asserted,  but  on  n« 
very  specific  authority,  that  an  offer  of  400/.  per  annum 
was  made  him  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  remain  in 
England,  but  that  he  refused  the  proposal,  except  on  con- 
dition that  government  would  explain  the  affair  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal.  This  interference  was  con- 
sidered improper,  and  Bartolozzi  \»tt  England  in  his  7&th 
year,  jmd  was  receiTed  at  Lisbon  with  all  ue  res]^  due  to 
hb  dbtinguished  talents.  He  died  in  that  caiatal  in  his 
86th  year. 

Few  engravers  have  attained  a  higher  reputation  than 
Bartolozzi,  and  be  had  the  »>od  fortune  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated during  his  lifetime.  Crasidering  the  immeiue  num- 
ber of  his  works,  and  their  great  and  immediate  popularity, 
it  seems  extraordiaarr  that  he  should  have  failed  in  acquiring 
independence ;  but  his  &Uure,  however,  was  so  complete, 
that  it  is  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  accept  bis  Portuguese 
appointment  in  great  measure  by  his  pecuniary  circum- 
stances. His  private  cliaracter  was  in  the  highest  degree 
amiable,  and  it  may  be  mentioned,  among  many  other  in- 
stanoes  of  his  kind  and  generous  disposition,  that  he  finished 
gratuitouBly  a  plate  which  had  been  commenced  by  Ryland, 
having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  that  nnhappy  man  when 
nnder  aentBnoe(rf  death  for  forge^.  Several  Bartoloszi's 
pupils  rose  to  eminence;  amooR  them»  Cheesmau,  Sher^ 
win,  Tomkinsi  and  the  two  VendraminL  (Arnold's  AtmUt 
of  the  Arte.) 

BARTON,  BENJAMIN  SMITH,  was  born  in  the 
year  1 766  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania.  Hi8  father  was 
a  zespectable  episcopal  clergyman,  who  divided  his  time 
between  ^e  duties  of  his  sacred  office  and  the  pursuit  of 
natural  history,  especially  of  mineralogy ;  but  he  unfortu- 
nately died  when  ue  subject  of  this  notice  was  only  ibur- 
teen  years  old,  leaving  his  children  so  ill-provided  for,  that 
tbe  early  part  of  his  son  Beiyamin's  life  was  an  incessant 
Btruggle  with  want  and  poverty.  His  mind,  however,  was 
too  Mastic,  and  his  resolution  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
and  the  enemies  who  it  is  said  surrounded  him  toe  fixed^ 
either  to  he  crushed  by  the  privations  vi  indigence,  or  to  be 
disoDuraged  by  tiie  <^prasiion  of  those  who  oosht  to  have 
beoi  the  orphan's  firinid.  It  is  probsble  that  the  unfi»tn- 
nate  position  in  which  he  Uius  found  himself,  joined  with 
a  temper  naturally  '  irritable  and  even  choleric,"  brou^t  on 
the  serious  bodily  afflictions  with  which  he  was  visited 
during  aU  tbe  remainder  (tf  his  life.  After  gaining  the 
esaential  parte  of  a  learned  education  under  th.  Andrewa 
of  PhUadelphia,  Mr.  Barton  prosecuted  his  meduud  studies 
in  the  university  of  that  city,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self so  much  by  his  acquirements  in  science  as  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  his  und^       Rittenhouse,  who  proved 
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MM-  aftw  bii  flUher  and  tapportw.    In  the  wordi  of 

lUi  prot^S,  written  at  a  late  period  <rf  the  lib  of  the 
latter,  'He  laid  the  foundation  of  what  little  praaperity 
in  life  I  now  or  may  in  fhture  enjoy ;  and  if  it  ehaU 
ever  be  my  fortune,  either  by  my  labours  or  my  zeal,  to 
advanoe  the  prog^ss  of  scienoe,  or  to  reflect  any  honour 
upon  my  country,  I  should  be  the  most  ungratehil  of  men 
if  I  did  not  acknowledge  and  wish  it  to  he  known  that  it 
,  was  David  Rittenhouse  who  enabled  me  to  be  useful.'  In 
178&  Mr.  Barton  accompanied  his  tmcle  and  the  other 
American  commissioners  in  fixing  the  western  boundary 
of  Philadelphia.  On  this  occasion  he  eqjoyed  peculiarly 
favourable  <^poitunities  for  studying  the  mannem  of  the 
American  Indians,  their  history,  and  their  traditional  me- 
dicines ;  and  thus  he  was  led  into  some  curious  investiffatiims 
concemiuR  snoh  mlnects,  by  which  he  gained  coniideraUe 
i  reputation.  When  iwout  twenty-one,  Mr.  Barttm  embarked 
I  for  Great  Britun  with  a  view  to  completing  tua  medical 
I  adncation  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  two 
t  year* ;  owing,  however,  to  some  dissatisfaction  with  two  of 
'  the  professors,  who  he  fancied  did  not  show  him  sufficient 
attention,  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  gr^uate,  although  he 
had  distinguished  himself  at  Edinburgh  by  gaining  the 
Harveian  prize  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  for  his  disser- 
tation on  the  medical  qualities  of  the  henbane.  Upon  his 
return  ftom  Europe  Dr.  Barton  established  himself  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  physician,  and  soon  found  some  practice.  His 
reputation  for  attainments  in  natural  science  introduced  him 
ao  speedily  into  notice,  that  when  only  twenty-four  he  was 
mpiKWiied  professor  of  natural  histm?  and  botany  in  the 
ooll^  of  Philadelphia,  and  thus  was  the  earliest  teacher 
of  natural  seienee  in  the  transatlantiB  world,  an  office 
which  he  continued  to  hold  zealously  and  suecessAilly  for 
six-and-twenty  years,  dispersing  annually  through  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  Uhited  States  a  number  of  well- 
grounded  naturalists,  who  must  have  contributed  most 
essentially,  by  their  taste  and  pursuits,  to  foster  among  the 
Americans  that  love  for  the  pleasures  of  science  from  irhieh 
they  are  now  deriving  their  reputation  among  foreign  na- 
tions. In  1S02  Dr.  Barton  was  elected  vice-nresident  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society ;  when  thirty  he  be- 
came professor  of  materia  medica ;  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 
Rush  he  succeeded  him  in  the  chair  of  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, which  he  held  till  his  death:  and  in  the  year  1609 
he  became  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society, 
the  higfaest  marit  of  respect  for  promuonal  talent  which  it 
was  in  the  power  of  his  fellow  citiieiu  to  bestow.  In  a 
khort  time,  however,  his  incessant  labours,  and  the  heavy 
duties  of  his  professional  avocations^  which,  as  his  bio- 
erapher  observes,  had  been  performed  with  a  fiUal  degree  of 
faitbfVilnMs,  produced  their  usual  effects :  his  constitution 
ffradually  wore  down  beneath  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
meen  severe  bodiljr  infirmity  and  an  ever-restless  mind ; 
till  at  last,  after  visiting  Europe  in  a  vain  attempt  to  re- 
store his  shattered  powers,  he  died  in  December,  161$, 
having  gone  through  a  career  alike  honourable  to  himself 
and  usefbl  to  his  country.  The  writings  of  Vr.  Barton 
eonkist  chieflv  of  pap^  upon  various  subjects  relating  to 
the  natural  history  ud  antiquities  of  North  America,  and 
u  etementa^  wrak  on  botany,  which  pAued  through  two 
Amerioan  editiona.  Tbey  all  evinoa  an  aidant  leal  hr  his 
frvouritd  pursuits  and  a  scrupulous  ezaetneaa  in  the  state- 
ments he  put  forth ;  and  they  must  have  contributed  in  a 
inoit  powerflil  degree  to  the  advancement  of  North  Ame- 
rican seienee.  Among  other  things  we  may  mention  that 
he  was  the  first  person  to  notice  the  curious  power  of  cam- 

Jthor  when  steeped  in  water  to  revive  faded  flowers,  showing 
t  to  be  a  vegetable  stimulant  of  peculiar  energy.  *  I  have 
learned  that  to  distrust  is  nervus  sapientift,'  said  our  cele- 
brated countryman  John  Ray :  this  most  important  prin- 
eipla  was  acted  upon  by  Dr.  Barton  In  a  manner  which 
showed  the  soundnoM  of  his  mind  and  the  goodness  of  his 
iudjpient.  *  Credulity,'  he  used  to  say,  'is  the  most  in- 
Jniwuc  featntn  in  ttw  oharaetor  of  the  naturalist  as  well  as 
of  tha  historian.  Its  inHuenc*  in  one  io^dual  is  often 
felt  and  propagated  thiooffh  tnanr  ages.  Unftotunately, 
too,  it  has  been  Ae  sin  «  naturausts,  or  those  who  have 
touched  on  qnestbns  relative  to  natural  history.*  When  his 
airoumstanoas  became  easy.  Dr.  Barton  did  not  taagtit  the 
value  of  assistance  to  those  labourers  in  science  to  whmn 
fortune  bad  been  unpropitSous :  among  his  many  acts  of 
liberality  ought  to  be  mentwnad  two  In  particular  vtaich 
haw  hem  ailsndii  with  pmuammAy  vahuhU  reaulta.  At 


his  private  diarga  the  late  nedcikkPiiiih  was  seiittothw 

Alleghany  Mountains  and  the  western  tnritory  of  die 
Southern  States  for  the  sake  of  exploring:  their  vegetaUe 
productions ;  on  which  occasion  he  acquirw  the  most  valu- 
able part  of  the  materials  from  which  ne  subsetnien^  pre- 
parea  his  American  Mora.  At  a  later  period  Dr.  Barton 
enabled  Mr.  Nuttall,  in  1610.  to  visit  the  northern  and 
north-western  parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjoining 
British  tenritones  with  a  similar  olyeet  in  view :  how  large 
an  accession  of  discovery  resulted  from  this  also  is  well 
known  from  the  works  both  of  Puiah  and  of  Nuttall  him- 
self. These  two  botanists  agreed  to  name  one  of  the  flneat 
of  their  discoveries  Bartoma,  in  honour  of  their  wtron ; 
and  it  wouU  have  been  more  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Muttall 
if  he  had  imitated  the  example  of  Pursh  by  f{ra&»felly  ao- 
knowledgittg  hia  oblteations  to  his  benefector  m  the  prefeef 
to  his  work,  instesd  m  making  hia  memory  the  sutgect  of  a 
contemptible  squabble. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  principal  part  of  the  above  in- 
formation to  a  Biogrtmhieal  Sfutdk  qf  Prqfettor  Barton 
by  his  nephew,  Dr.  William  P.  C.  Barton,  hinudf  a  botanist 
of  considerable  reputation.  He  is  the  author  of  a  useful 
Compendittm  tJu  Flora  qf  Philadelphia  ;  of  two  volumes 
quarto  on  the  VegetabU.  Materia  3iediea  qf  ih»  C/nttsd 
State*,'  a  work  of  great  value ;  and  of  a  Phru  qf  North 
America^  in  three  volumes,  4to.  published  between  1821 
and  1624.  The  botanical  plates  in  these  two  last  wu-ks  aie 
by  far  the  best  that  have  yet  appeared  in  the  continent  of 
America,  and  will  bear  oompanson  with  those  of  the  moat 
celebrateid  European  botanists. 

BARTON,  ELIZABETH,  the  *ho)r  maid  of  Kent 
Respecting  the  earW  Ufectfthis  woman  we  possess  no  infep- 
matton.  She  first  becomes  known  to  us  in  l&Si,  when,  in 
the  humble  capaci^  (rf  servant  at  an  inn  at  AliBn^n  in 
Kent,  she  began  to  acquire  a  local  reputation  for  sanctity  and 
miraculous  endowments.  She  waa  sulgect  to  fits  of  an 
epileptical  character,  and,  in  the  paroxysms  of  her  disorder, 
vented  her  feelings  in  incoherent  phrases  and  exclamations, 
which  one  Richara  Master,  parson  of  the  said  parish,  took 
advantage  of  to  make  people  believe  that  she  was  an  instru- 
ment of  divine  revelation.  This  opinion,  which  soon  began 
to  gain  ground,  was  favoured  b;^  those  feelings  of  sup^- 
stitious  reverence  with  which  the  ignorant  often  regard  per- 
sons of  a  diseased  intellect.  Master  and  Dr.  Booking,  a 
monk  of  Canterbunr,  took  her  under  their  direction,  and 
instrooted  her  in  the  trioks  she  should  plqr>  At  first  it  ia 
prohaUe  that  she  was  simply  their  instrument,  hut  she  soon 
appears  to  have  become  a  kind  of  accomplice,  though  we 
cannot  perhaps  fairlv  consider  heiv  in  any  part  of  her  career, 
as  of  penectly  sound  mind.  A  successful  prediction  lent  its 
aid  to  the  general  delusion.  A  child  of  tne  master  of  the 
inn  happened  to  be  ill,  when  Elizabeth  was  attacked  by 
one  of  oer  fits.  On  recovering,  she  inquired  whether  the 
child  waa  dead  >  She  was  toliTthat  it  was  still  living.  '  It 
Will  not  live,  I  announce  to  you ;  its  death  has  been  revealed 
to  me  tn  a  vision,*  was  the  answer.  The  child  died,  and 
Elizabeth  was  immediately  regarded  as  one  fkvoured  br 
Heaven  with  the  gift  of  propb«sy.  She  soob  after  entered 
the  convent  of  St,  Sepulenre's  at  Cautsrbuiy,  and  hseanw 
a  nun. 

In  this  new  tftuaticm  her  eortasiefc  and  levelations  wm 
multiplied,  and  she  beeame  generally  known  by  the  appellfr> 
tion  of  the  *  holy  maid  of  Kent'  Several  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, *  nobles  as  well  as  spiritual  persons,*  to  quote  from  the 
statute,  believed  in  her  divine  mission.  Bishop  Fisher,  the 
most  honest  prelate  of  his  time,  and  Archbishop  Warham,  a 
learned  and  amiable  man,  countenanced  her  pretensioua ; 
and,  above  all,  the  strong  intellect  and  upright  heart  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  did  not  secure  him  against  the  errors  of  hia 
as^e.  {fim  Cromwell's  letter  to  Rafaer  in  the  Append  to 
Burnet,  liber's  speech  in  defence  of  himself  in  the  aflW 
of  the  Maid  of  Kent  is  quoted  at  length  in  the  Patlxa- 
mentarjf  Hietory,  vol  1.  p.  520,  froin  Collier.)  lA  his  letter 
to  Cromwell,  More  telU  us  that  the  king  himself  first  drew 
his  attention  to  the  trances  and  ravings  tS  the  'sillv  nun,* 
having  osUed  upon  htaa  to  teport  upon  a  m^smoII  whkli 
Archbishop  Warham  had  sent  to  Henry  or  what  she  had 
seen  in  her  visions.  *  I  told  him,'  says  More,  *  that  in  sood 
fluth  I  found  nothing  in  tiiese  words  that  I  could  anything 
regard  or  esteem;  Unc  seeing  that  some  part  fbll  In  rhythm, 
and  that,  God  wots,  ftill  rude  also,  for  any  reason,  Qod 
wots,  that  I  saw  therein,  a  right  simple  woman  might  la 
njrinindipeakitof  fasrewn  vit«dl«iwigh,V1wt  addtd. 
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«■  it  «H  wpwtod  that  %  mbwh  wu  wioni^  ia  Iwr.  h* 
tat  Dot.  and  vonld  not  be  bold  In  judging  the  matter. 
TbitvuiBt)ie««rlTp«rtof  her  oamr.  Poring  dw  nib* 
Hqwnt  liven  or  aicht  jenn.  More  itatw  Alt  he  oontknully 
1mi4*niueh  talking  about  her.  although  no  ainwlo  or 
molalion.*  and  wu  informad.  monavn,  that  iho  bad  had 
a  penonal  inlerriiw  with  both  Cardinal  Wobw  and  the 
laag.  To  the  eacdinol  <ho  said  that  in  a  viaion  abe  mw  the 
Aimgbtf  d^Tor  into  hia  baadi  thiee  iwordi,  one  of  vhieh 
•igniS«d  the  authoritT  whioh  as  legate  he  oxoroifad  over 
the  elerg7 ;  the  aeoond,  hit  rale  aa  ehanoellor  ow  the  tom- 
poralitiea ;  and  the  third,  hie  authori|v  in  the  great  matter 
itfthe  kiiw'a  marriaga;  and  heafd  mm  at  the  taawtime 
declare  that  unless  WoUay  employed  these  iwwls  pn>> 
pai^.  it  should  be  laid  soialj  to  his  oharge.  The  piedietion 
10  Haiuy  waa  of  a  mora  dangeiouB  oharaoter*— that  if  he 
were  to  repudiate  C^herina  be  would  die  in  the  eouna  oi 
■em  months,  and  be  maeeedad  on  the  thmw  by  his 
danghtw  Maty. 

In  tba  ooursaoftbaTaar  IMS  Sir  Homia  Ifoa  had  an 
intetriew  with  the  holy  nun  at  the  chapel  of  the  fritn  at 
Sion.  Tba  rasnlt  waa,  that  be  thought  heaven  waa  working 
'some  good  and  ^at  tbinga  by  ber.  She  told  him. among 
oth«  atrange  thuga  which  threw  light  aa  the  itata  of  her 
nnderatanding.  *  that  of  lata  the  devil,  in  the  likmam  iti  a 
bird,  was  ttying  and  fluttering  about  her  in  a  chamber,  and 
sulfored  hiouelf  to  be  taken,  and  being  in  bands  anddenly 
changed  in  their  stgbt  that  were  present  into  sneh  a  fltzange, 
n^y-limhioned  bird  that  tbey  were  all  afraid,  and  threw  mtn 
oat  of  a  window.'  If  ore,  at  a  subsaqumt  time,  shortly  be> 
tore  hia  axaeution,  ehanged  his  tone,  and  deolared  hw,  in 
his  letter  to  Cromwell,  to  be  *  a  lewd  nun*  and  a  hypocrite^ 
Had  thia  poor  cmtnia  oonftned  her  prophoeies  to  the 
etnunon  oeeorronect  at  Ufb.  or  avra  to  tba  ouirent  topics  of 
rdigiona  eontnmny.  it  is  man  than  probable  that  mSm 
would  hnva  been  nmnitled to  die  in  peaoe;  but.  led  by  ber 
aeal.  or  more  [mbably  worked  upon  by  others,  she  boldly 
praphmed  aninst  evil-doers  in  high  places,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  the  divorce  from  Catherine  and  marriage  of  the 
king  with  Anne  Boleyn.  declared  <  ^at  she  had  knowledge 
by  revelation  from  heaven  diat  God  was  highly  displeased 
with  our  said  sovereign  lord,  and  that  if  he  proceeded  in  the 
said  tlivoree  and  separation  and  married  again,  be  should  no 
longer  be  king  of  tbLi  realm ;  and  that,  in  t'le  estimation  of 
Almigh^  God.  he  should  not  be  king  one  hour,  and  that  be 
should  die  a  villain's  death.'  She  was  at  the  time  so  popular, 
and  ao  «xtMwivdy  patn»iced  by  many  of  the  clergy,  and 
Midi  pains  were  taaan  on  Uieir  part  to  diffuse  her  sen- 
liawDta  mpeetuig  the  divorea,  uiat  tiw  government  at 
leasth  proaeadad  to  take  active  measures  agahist  her  and 
ber  adharants.  Aeoordingly,  in  November.  1S33,  the  nun. 
with  Ave  priiita  and  Uirso  lay  gentlemen,  her  aeeomplioea. 
were  brougl^  before  the  Star  Chamber  and  sentenced  to  do 
puUic  penanee  as  impostors  at  St.  Paul's  Cross.  It  is 
matad  by  the  mon  teakras  anti-Romish  writers,  that  Ae 
nan  did  oonlbss  herself  to  be  an  impostor,  and  Ibat  she 
was  tempted  to  claim  inspiration  at  the  instigation  of  the 
devil :  but  it  ia  much  mora  probable  that  a  fabe  confession 
was  obtained  from  ber  with  ibe  bopa  of  saving  ^tr  li£s. 
than  that  a  simple  woman  should  have  eontrived  and  carried 
on,  for  many  years,  a  systata  of  Domplinted  mental  and 
pbyncnl  imposture.  Lingard  admits  that  aba  oonibsiad 
asr  guiil.  but  threw  the  burden  of  her  offeaoe  on  her  com- 
pankms.  BumMgoMsofbraatodaaMttoetbavholealbirae 
an  iiapoatnrafimn  tba  beginning;  maintaining  diat  the  nan 
was  tni^tat  to  eonnterfHt  llw  vary  oonvuliiaiM  and  tranaea 
ot  diaoaaw.  and  this,  too,  whila  baadmitottiak'shewaaofa 
aA  and  distempered  brain.'  and  subjeot  to  *  fayatsrioal  flta.' 

Bat  tba  mm  •  eonteasion.  wbatevar  wen  its  motives, 
asailed  har  nothing.  From  the  pilltwy  she  end  ber  com- 
■aniiHW  were  led  back  to  prison,  «hM«  they  Uv  till  Ae 
Woviog  January,  when  they  were  attainted  of  high  treason. 
h  waa  thought  that  as  tlia  imposture  had  been  doubly 
proved — by  the  alleged  oonfeasioa.  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
si^  had  outlived  the  period  aastgoed  him  by  tiie  pro- 
■hstnse — that  no  additional  punisbnient  would  be  indioted ; 
Wt  the  king  was  not  of  a  temper  to  ba  so  easily  satisfied. 
On  the  gist  Anil.  1A34,  the  nun  wai  beheadail  it  Tyburn, 
tertbar  wiUi  the  five  pnasta. 

Thara  aaa  aomenuuldliar^Hidas  inthaaeooanti  ofttiii 
woman'a  oopfasijon  and  of  the  axaentbn  of  heisalf  and  hsr 
seeompUcM.  Tha  eiadit  and  oaantenanoa  whidi  Fisher. 
KdHT  ^  RoohMtw,  and  Sir  Thamaa  Mosa  had  given  to 


the  artMea  ofaooMalta  agilHllbMa  !■« 

nenons.  (BeeHtiTpe,  vol.  i) 

BARTON-UPON.HUMBBR  is  a  maikoUown  of  the 
aonn^  of  linooln,  in  tha  wapantafca  of  YaibonHudi*  It  is 
■ituatad  OB  tha  Math  rida  of  tha  Humber,  IftS  nflea  north 
froB  London,  and  38  noitii  by  east  from  linooln.  Thain^ 
ship  of  Barton  eontuns  trie  acrea,  and  tha  manorial  estalaa 
bdong  to  the  arown.  Baiton  is  a  plaoa  of  oowddendde  an* 
tk)uity.  It  was  once  snvronnded  by  a  rampart  and  tam% 
the  tenudni  of  which  are  still  visiUa  in  what  are  called  '  iha 
castle  dykes,'  and  was  probably  otherwiw  fortified  against 
the  a^ressuma  of  the  Danes  and  Saxons,  who  often  wasted 
the  oountry  on  both  sides  the  river.  At  tho  time  of  tha 
Norman  Conqueat,  Barton  was  a  pluo  of  Kane  importanoa^ 
and  one  of  the  principal  porta  of  the  Humber.  It  was  then 
a  eorporato  town,  goramed  by  a  mayor  and  aldermen ;  and, 
until  the  foundatum  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  )ry  Edward  L, 
had  a  ooniidflrabla  share  of  trade,  wbidi  aftsnrarda  gndu* 
ally  declined.  When  Bdward  III.  required  the  sea-wirts  to 
oentiiboto  shipa  and  man  ftr  Us  expaditioa  against  Fraaeo^ 
Barton  eimtrlbuted  flva  ships  and  ninaty^MM  men ;  but  at 
that  time  many  of  our  present  sea-ports  on  tlw  eastem  coaat 
were  not  even  mentituied.  It  is  now  iMineipally  noted  for 
being  the  place  where  the  noitbern  road  passes  l^e  Humber 
to  Hull ;  and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in 
the  ferry  have  rendmd  it  a  great  thmoogbfare.  Btoam- 
packets  oross  and  re-cross  the  river  every  morning  and 
avening  for  passengers,  the  distance  being  about  six  milea 
and  a  h^  to  the  opposite  bank.  Although  there  is  properly 
only  one  pariah  in  Barton,  it  contains  two  large  ohurohea,  tha 
resiwotiva  districts  of  which  are  popularly  considered  as  pa- 
rishes. St.  Peter's  Chureh  appears  to  have  been  built  about 
the  tine  of  the  Conquest  Ilia  lower,  whieh  is  tha  aldoil 
partof  tfao  structure,  is  regarded  as  an  objeet  rf  oonsiderabla 
architectural  interesL  llw  fnttt  of  its  lower  oompartment 
(as  represented  in  a  plate  of  the  OlBM''0maii>  Moffuine  te 
1816)  presents  two  rows  itf  pillars,  the  lower  low  st^lporting 
ronnd,  and  the  higher  pointad  anbes.  The  windowa  in  tba 
lower  and  uppermost  oompartments  of  the  tower  have  round 
arches;  butin  the  blank  windows  ofthe  middle  comportment 
the  arobes  are  also  pointad.  The  living  is  a  ducbarged 
vioarage  in  tha  arehdeaeonry  and  diocese  of  liaodn,  valued 
in  the  king's  hooka  at  lW.4«.  8d..  and  stoted  to  be  of  the  aotuiJ 
value  otibtiL  per  annum.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  ia  a  very 
handsome  structure  of  the  fourteenth  eentiwy.  said  to  have 
been  sraoted  by  the  merchanta  of  Barton  as  a  chapel  of  ease 
totheoldercbuNh.  Tba  chanhasaye  kept  in  repair  by  their 
sepatato  dittrietS)  and  servieo  is  porfismod  auamatdy  at 
each.  The  town  acnatsto  of  sevsnu  well-built  straets,  with 
severid  good  inns ;  but,  besidei  tha  ehurdios,  it  eontaina  no 
public  building  that  requires  notice.  A  eourt-leet  is  haU 
half-yearly  a(  Barton  fiv  the  oognitanoe  of  ofibnoes  com- 
mitted in  the  town,  and  a  court,  baron  evenr  three  weeks,  for 
the  reooveiy  of  amall  debts.  Aoonsidsrame  trade  in  comia 
carried  on  in  the  town,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  an  en^ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  brioks,  tilea.  Paris  whiting, 
ropes,  and  sacking.  The  town  has  a  well-ani^lied  weefcfy 
markat  on  Mondays,  and  another  for  fat  cattle  once  a  fort- 
night The  annual  hit  is  held  on  the  Thursday  aAer 
Trinity  Simday.  Barton  contained  776  houses  in  1831. 
with  a  population  of  3iSS  persons.  1689  of  whom  were 
females.  (HowleU's  Sei»ction  Fiwt  tn  ih$  County  qf 
lAncoln ;  HUtorioai  and  Deunptivt  Jeemmt  qf  Idnooli^ 
Mir*.  (82»*6.) 

BARUGH,  1|n|>  means,  literally,  blmed,  and  eorm- 

mmds  to  tha  namaa  Maoarius  (Kant^Mc)  in  Giaek.  and 
Beitodistas  in  Latin.  Henoe  Baruch  Spinoia  oilled  himsdf 
Benedietus  in  the  title  of  his  Latin  works. 

Among  the  varions  individuals  called  by  the  name  of 
Baruch,  none  is  so  generallv  known  as  Baruch  the  son  of 
Neriah.  the  son  of  Maaseian.  Hiis  Baruch  waa  the  acritw 
and  aasistantof  the  pro^et  Jeremiah.  During  Ae  reigns 
c£  Jouah.  Jeboiakim,  Jeboiaehin,  and  Zedekiui,  kings  of 
Judah,  Jeremiah  warned  the  prinoes  and  people  of  the  land 
of  Judoh.  denouncing  their  sins,  exhorting  them  to  npenfc- 
Knce,  and  foreteUing  the  approa^iing  calamitans  judgmrato 
of  the  Lord. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Jeboiakim,  about  b.c. 
6A7,  while  Jaremiah  waa  doaely  confined,  be  raeeivad  a 
diiiae  eommand-  to  oauae  aU  tha  prophecies  whioh  he  had 
nttarad  to  be  written  in  a  iott.  Ha  aeoordingly  anmmoned 
BaroBh,      oodbe,  iriio  vnte  ftmn  th^raojt^V^^^jab 
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•U  tlw  woids  of  lut  fonner  dairnnftittiont.  Buneh  iMserrad 
Ittau  Jeremiah  the  fUrtber  eommand  to  ttke  the  roU  and 
ind  its  eontentB  inboUitiieinteriw  and  the  entranoe  of  the 
temple.  When  the  puiport  of  the  message  cwntained  in  the 
iril  was  declared  to  the  primes,  they  summoned  Baruch 
into  their  presenoe,  and  eansed  him  to  read  the  roU  befinsa 
tiwn.  The  avftal  tidiugi  so  deeply  impraased  the  prinoes. 
Ihia  ttiejr  endeavouied  lo  commnnicate  them  to  the  Idngt 
advisinic  at  the  same  time  both  Jeremiah  and  Ban»^  to 
seek  safety  in  concaalmenL  After  haviag  heard  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  ndU  Jehoiakim  cut  it  in  pieoes,  and  cast 
it  into  the  fin,  whteb  was  kinged  on  the  heaitii  of  the 
winter^uwe  in  irtiidi  he  aat.  JehoiaJdm  commanded  hie 
Mmntstoapprdiendbothtiwfnphatuddieaaribe;  but 
Ijbuf  vera  ahmdy  eonoealed  (bx.  90S), 

After  the  destmotion  of  Jenisalenit  when  Nebuohad- 
Dexxar  led  the  Jews  eaptive  to  Babylon,  Banuh  and  his 
master  Jeremiah  obtained  permission  to  remain  in  Pales- 
tine, and  to  ehoose  their  place  of  rendence ;  but  both  were 
afterwards  carried  into  Egypt,  by  Jochanan  Ben  Kareaeh, 
B.C.  5S8.  (Comp.  Jer.  rxxh.  12-16  ;  Yixvi.  4.  17,  37,  S3 ; 
xliii.  3-S ;  ^v.  1.  3.   Jotephi  Antiquitatet,  x.  9, 1.) 

^m  some  at  these  passages  we  team  that  Boruoh  was 
present  at  the  desttuetion  of  Jerusalem.  Gonoemin^  &e 
olose  ot  Baruch's  life  there  exists  a  diversity  o£  opinion. 
Aooording  to  one  tradition,  Baruch  died  in  Egypt;  another 
asserts  that  he  went  fkom  ^ypt  toBal^lon,  and  died  there 
twelve  years  after  the  destrMtwa  of  Jerusalem,  leaving  a 
eelabrated  diaemle  in  the  person  of  Esra,  the  scribe,  and 
nlMeqaent  leader  of  flie  Jews. 

The  moat  antient  copies  of  the  hodk  of  Bameh  still  extant 
aw  written  in  Ghceek ;  but  on  account  of  supposed  He- 
hraisms  in  the  style,  some  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that 
it  was  originally  jrritten  in  Hebrew.  It  haa  been  pub- 
lished, wiUi  the  rest  of  the  Apoervpha,  in  a  Hebrew  transla- 
tun,  by  Seckel  Isaac  Frtenkd ;  Leipsig,  1830. 

The  book  eommenoes  with  an  historical  introduction,  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  Baruch  read  this  writing  to  ibo  exiles 
in  Babylon,  in  the  fifth  year,  on  the  seventh  ol  the  month, 
at  the  time  when  the  Chaldeans  bunied  Jerusalem.  We 
read  (in  8  Kings  xxv.  8  and  9)  that,  *  in  the  fifth  month,  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  month,  whii^  is  the  nineteenth  year 
fd  Nebwdudnenar,  King  of  Babylon,  caoM  Nebosar-adan, 
e^tm  of  the  Auod,  a  sarvant  of  the  Kiiwof  Balnrloii,nBto 
Jemaalem;  m  he  bnmed  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king's  heoie,  and  all  Ae  hooiaa  of  Jwnaalem  burned  he 
with  fire.'  Since  it  waa  genmlly  known  that  Baruch  was 
in  Jemaalem  during  die  si^  of  that  o^,  and  that  he 
ahortly  afterward*  accompanied  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  it 
eould  not  be  supposed  that  he  read  his  composition  at  Ba- 
bylon on  the  very  day  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We 
therefova  oonjeoture  that  the  expression*  in  the  ecmunenee- 
ment  of  the  boQk  of  Bench  imply  that  it  waa  read  at 
Babylon  on  same  anniversary  of  tfae  destruction  of  Jem- 
2«lem.  This  anclversary  ooonrred,  perhaps,  many  years 
fcfter  die  oveitfcnMl  took  plaoe.  The  latter  supposition  would 
obviate  the  oljeetions  raised  fte  comparison  of  Bamch 
(i.  7).  in  whieh  Joaehim  is  sbfled  the  higb-prias^  wiUi  Kings 
(8.  xxv.  18),  in  whidi  we  find  that  at  the  time  of  the  do- 
struetion  Snaiah  was  ehief  priest. 

The  introducdon  states  that  *  Bamch  did  read  Ha  words 
of  this  bo(^  in  the  hearing  ttf  Jechonus,  King  of  Judah,  and 
in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  the  eldera,  and  the  nobles  that 
came  to  hear  the  book;  vherenson  they  wept,  fasted, 

S rayed,  and  made  a  collection  of  money,  which  they  sent  to 
erusalem,  to  Joachim,  the  high-priest,  the  son  of  Chelcias, 
the  sot  of  Shallum;  andtothe  ]»iests,aud  to  all  the  people 
who  were  found  with  him  at  Jerusalem,  at  the  same  time 
when  he  received  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
which  were  carried  out  of  the  temple,  to  return  them  into 
the  land  of  Judah.'  In  the  t^th  verae  d  the  first  chap- 
ter oommenoea  the  letter  of  the  exiles  to  the  Jews  at 
Jonisalem.  This  letter  eontaina  an  exhortatiim  to  pray  fiir 
the  King  of  Bat^lon.  and  the  exiled  hnthren.  to  oonfeas 
ttieir  sins,  and  to  pray  aeooeding  to  a  certain  fenn,  which  is 
sulnmiwd.  It  is  not  quite  certain  where  the  letter  of  the 
exilea  terminates  and  the  real  book  of  Banich  commences. 
It  seenu,  however,  that  the  real  book  begins  at  the  ninth 
verse  of  the  third  ehapler;  ttere,  at  least,  commences  the 
reproof  of  the  luaelites,  on  aeeouat  €i  their  departure  from 
the  law  of  God.  This  is  succeeded  by  the  aseurance  that 
the  pw^le,  after  having  been  ptmishsd,  ihoold  not  alwi^ 
ain  in  misery.  CChip.iT.4-»84  TfaniliaowB  an  alagias 


song  of  Jemaalem  penmifled  (dap.  iv.  9—nh      » i 
of  consolation  addressed  to  Jemsalem,  oMtain^  ft : 
at  restoration.   (Chap.  iv.  30  ;  v.  9.) 

The  authenticity  of  the  book  of  Bamch  was  not  reeoji^ 
nised  either  by  the  antient  Jews,  or  the  fitbrn  of  the  Chiia- 
tian  ehureh.  But  theCounoil  of  Trent  uiathematiioa  dm* 
who  exclude  it  from  the  canon  of  the  Okl  Testament. 

To  the  editims  of  the  book  of  Baradk  now  in  use  is  sub- 
jdned  a  letter  ai  Jeremiah  to  dn  exiles  in  Baboon.  In 
some  manuseriplB  this  letter  is  (bund  separately.  It  con- 
tains a  denunciation  against  idolatry,  and  seems  to  be  an 
imitation  of  Jer.  z.  1—16.  and  xzhi.  1—^  The  aeeond 
vena  of  the  aeomd  ehapler  of  Hw  aeeond  bodi  of  the  Hae- 
oaheea  seams  to  refer  to  it 

The  varrionitf  the  book  (rf  Btfoeh  faond  In  the  Vnlgato 
was  not  ffitecnted  by  Jerome,  but  is  a  more  antient  ttaula- 
tim.  Joaeph  Maria  Can  puhlished  another  old  Latin  versioD, 
at  Rtmie,  1S88.  4to.  The  London  Polyglott  contains  a 
Syrisc  and  a  Latin  version  of  Barach.   In  Q»  Paris  Poly- 

S9tt  is  a  Syriac  version  of  a  book  cf  Baruch.  diflbient  ftoin 
e  Greek  copies. 

Further  innrmation  concerning  the  book  of  Barach  may 
be  found  in  the  Introductions  to  the  Old  Testament,  by 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  Berthold,  De  Wette,  and  othera.  (Griine- 
berg  ExenUatio  d»  Ubn  Bamehi  Jlpoorypho,  Gott. 
1796;  Svo.) 

BARYTBS.  [SeeBARiVH.] 

BARYTO-CALCITB,  a  mineral  tot  abown  by  Brooks 
to  be  a  hitherto-unknown  species,  and  desorihed  1^  him  in 
the  JtmaU  qf  I^iilotopky  for  Augnit,  1884,  oeeuia  in  ean- 
ndeiable  qnaoti^,  both  erystalUxed  and  maadve.  at  Alston 
in  Gumberiand.  The  fbrm  of  the  crystal  is  an  obiigne 
rfaombic  pnm,  as  will  be  aeen  in  tin  aeeompuiying  tgun 
tbe  tbUowing  bung  Aw  measuimeato  as  pvea  oy  Mr. 
Brooke 
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This  form  was  variously  modified  by  a  number  of  piano* 
so  dull  a*  not  to  admit  of  measurements  auffieientty  aceuras* 
to  allow  their  duraeter  to  be  obtained,  and  diey  have,  eon- 
seqoently.  been  omitted  in  the  figure.  Two  bright  deavagw 
iduies  are  readily  obtained  in  tbe  direetimu  of  the  &m 
PandM. 

It  is  composed,  aooording  to  Mr.  Children's  analysis,  at^ 
Carb<mato  of  baryto       .  .   66  9 

Carbonate  of  lima    ....  33*6 
together  with  a  venr  small  quaatitar  of  ndphato  of  baryta* 
aM  may  thereibre  be  justhr  oonMOod  as  an  atomic  con- 
bination.  expressed  by  the  formula 

tin  G  +  Ca 

Ito  Instie  is  vitreous,  indining  to  iMbMm ;  tho  haidnsn 
V  4 ;  and  the  specific  gnviw  n  S'M. 

BA'RYTON.  or  BARTTONB,  ftom  ^apir,  heavy,  mw, 
and  rbpoe,  tone,  the  mala  voice,  the  compass  ofwhkibkbB- 
twem  that  of  the  tonor  and  the  base.  Dr.  Bennati,  in  hia 
reoentiy-publisbed  RteherehM  tut  la  MieanwM  de  la  Voix 
H^inaiM,  ^ijdies  a  new  term,  haritaMr,  to  tiiis  voioe,  whi^ 
is  much  to  be  nrefemd  to  the  above,  fivr  that,  aooording  to 
ita  etymologicu  meaning,  would  seem  to  imply  a  hnr  rather 
than  a  high  base. 

BARlm3N  is  also  the  name  of  an  instnunent  simQar  to 
tiie  viol  da  Gamba  [see  Viol  da  Gahba],  invented  in  1 700. 
but  now  entirely  disosed.  Haydn  composed  no  less  than 
163  pieces  for  the  baryton,  or  oaritonor  which  was  the  fh- 
vounte  instrament  of  hu  pation.  Prince  Nioob.  Baterfaacy. 

BA8.  ISLE  OF,  on  the  lurdi  eoaat  of  the  department 
of  Fintatdra  in  FVance.  was  Ibrmaity  induded  in  the  provinoe 
of  Basse  Bretagne,  or  Lower  Brittany.  It  lies  off  the  town 
of  Rosoi^,  and  there  is  a  fort  upon  it  to  protect  the  road  of 
Rosooff.  Tbe  coast  in  this  part  is  v«y  rocky.  Tbe  island 
is  about  three  ot  ibur  miles  long  Atnn  east  to  west,  and  on* 
and  a  half  to  two  miles  broad  ftora  north  to  south.  It  Uea 
in  48°  45'  N.  lat..  4°  W.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

The  inhahitanto^  who  are  givan  in  the  DiaUmmun  Vni- 
Miwfifefa  AmoatParis.  1M4>  aMbont  8M.  are  ehiafly 
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mmtged  in  fliliiiig.  They  ndde  !n  a  villi^  ot  the  fsine 
nuiw  u  the  island. 

Thia  iiland  ii  leparated  from  the  main  land  hj  a  channel 
of  about  threa  quarters  of  a  mile  over.  It  has  been  said 
^t  tiwra  was  once  a  eoDsiderable  tmm  hen,  bat  this  is 
nerdy  a  ecmjeetnre,  nor  are  thvre  any  mtiges  of  such  a 
place  to  give  it  probabili^. 

The  populatioa  must  have  increased  much  durinf^  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century,  as  in  the  Dietiotmain  det 
Oaulet,  ^  of  ExpilW  (Paris.  17S2),  it  is  given  (mly  at  160 
wsons.  (Dietionnmre  Univertgl  de  la  Fi-ancg;  Expilly, 
J)ictionftaire  de$  Oaulet,  Sc.) 

BAS,  sometimes  called  BAS-EN-BABSBT.  a  town  in 
tiie  dqmrtment  of  Haute  Loire  in  France.  Its  distance 
fton  niis  eannot  be  •eeurately  given,  as  it  is  not  on  any 
of  the  main  roads.  It  is  in  43"  18'  M.  lat,  4°  s'  E.  long, 
from  Ofsenwich. 

Thia  tovn  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  but  far  above 
the  plaoe  at  which  the  river  becomes  navigable.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  be  overflowed  by  the  wateis  from  the  mountains, 
vhieh  lie  to  the  west  of  it,  and  bound  the  basin  of  the  Loire. 
The  territory  around  is  fertile  in  oom  and  wine.  The  manu- 
ftctores  are  pottery,  blond  lace,  common  or  bone  laoe,  and 
ribanda.  The  lut  two  are  made  by  women.  Population  of 
the  commune  in  1833,  9524. 

BA8-OHA,  a  commune  in  the  province  of  Liege,  in  the 
kingdom  of  B^g^ttm,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  com- 
mune of  Moha,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Wante,  on  the  south 
by  the  pitnrince  of  Namur,  and  on  the  west  by  the  commune 
of  Coirthuin  Repps.  The  House  river  tona*  likewise  a 
hoondary  of  Bas-Oha,  ffowing  through  ita  whole  extent  from 
•Mt  to  west.  That  part  of  the  commune  which  is  situated 
OD  the  House  is  composed  of  a  vwy  ptoduetire  alluvial 
soQ;  in  the  other  parts,  day,  sand,  and  gravel  are  fbund. 
Hie  agrirattural  jnroduetions  consist  of  com,  wine,  fruits, 
and  aitiltcial  granes.  The  population  amounted,  m  1831, 
to  639  souls,  a  large  part  of  whom  are  engaged  in  working 
iriHi  and  eoal  mines. 

(Uaaer's  DicHonnaire  Giographiqw  de  la  Province  de 
Likge.  1831/1 

BASALT,  a  hard  dork-coloured  rock  of  igneous  origin. 
Tlie  efaemical  composition  is  variable,  as  appears  from  difur- 
cnt  analyaes,  two  of  which,  b^  Beudant  (1)  and  Phillips  (2), 
are  beoanUi,  and  illustrate  this  bet: — 
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59*S 
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11*5 

.  16*75 
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lima 

1-3 

9*80 

.  8-SO 

MasuMia  . 

0*0 

2^ 

2-25 

Soda 

S'9 

2*60 

.  3-30 

Potash 

1*6 

.  0-00 
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Oxide  of  Iron 

20-2 

.  20-00 

.  0-20 

Oxide  of  Manganese 

0-0 

.  0-18 

.  0-12 

IVne  basalt  has  been  r^arded  as  composed  of  auipte, 
mipar,  and  oxide  of  iron ;  but  this  definition  is  fitr  too  limited 
fer  eitber  theoretical  or  practical  purposes,  unless  the  eonsti- 
toent  minerals  be  considered  of  variable  chemical  composi- 
tions, aa  appears  to  be  the  case.  Since  augite  and  horn- 
blende may,  from  the  researches  of  Rose,  be  regarded  as  the 
Mme  mineral,  it  fbllows  that  a  very  flne-erainsd  greenstone, 
nntaininsf  a  considerable  per-oentage  of  oxide  of  iron,  can, 
nen  under  this  definition,  be  considered  a  true  basalt. 
There  can,  indeed, be  little  doubt  that  the  same  igneous  rock 
fau  been  termed  greenstone,  when  the  grains  of  iblspar  and 
honiblende  were  sufficiently  distinct,  which,  when  exeeed- 
t^y  flne-^tained,  has  been  named  Iwsalt  Basalt  can  onW 
be  conridered  as  one  variety  of  that  mass  of  melted  rock 
wUdi  haa  been  eseeted  at  various  periods  from  beneath  the 
erost  of  the  globe,  and  to  which  varioua  names  have  been 
Mi^ined,  according  to  the  characters  which  cireumstanoes 
bare  impressed  upon  different  portions  of  it. 

filcft  Others  of  the  same  dass,  basalt  occasionally  passes 
'via  many  rocks  which  have  been  in  a  state  of  ftision  beneath 
Ae  snri^ce  of  the  earth  and  subsequently  ejected.  Dr. 
Hibbert  notices  a  passage  of  basalt  into  granite  in  the 
Shetland  Islano^  (Brewster's  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
S^memt  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  When,  however,  we  view  the  mass 
ti  vne<ms  rocks  generally,  it  appears  that  basalts  are  the 
inaacte  of  comparatively  late  geological  epochs.  We  may 
tberefci«  infer  that  during  the  earlin  states  of  our  [^et, 
eonditions  were  not  fkTOunUe  to  their  production,  or  at  least 
la  Aeir  prt^nibion  to  the  surfltoe;  though  probably  some 


▼arietiet  of  hnrnhlendo  rook,  partieulaily  when  inpngnalad 
with  much  oxide  of  inm,  do  not  differ  materially  Iran  maalt 
in  their  chemical  contents.  The  mode  of  occurrence  of 
these  rocks  and  of  basalts  is,  however,  veiy  diflbmtt. 

Basalt  is  a  rock  of  very  extensive  ooourrenee  on  the  sur- 
&oa  of  the  earth,  and  is  very  frequently  detected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  volcanoes,  both  extmot  and  active.  The  greatest 
mass  of  .basalt  yet  observed  is  that  noticed  by  Colonel  Sykea 
in  the  Daccan,  constituting  the  surface  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  that  part  of  India.  This  immense  nn»n  of 
basalt  is  either  massive,  prismatic,  or  globular,  occurs  in  hori- 
xontal  beds,  and  is  traversed  by  dykM  [see  Dtxb]  of  basalt, 
which  sometimes  cross  each  other.  (Proceedings  q/  the 
Geol.  Soc  tf  London,  1833.)  There  is  no  trace  of  any  crater 
in  this  hasswe  region;  and  indeed  this  is  the  case  with  nume- 
rous other  districts  of  basalt,  whence  it  has  been  inured  fliat 
such  tabular  masses  have  not  been  ejected  from  a  conical 
vent  similar  to  those  of  volcanoes,  but  that  the  basalt  of 
which  they  are  formed  rose  through  cracks  and  fissures 
while  in  a  highly  liquid  state,  sprMding  out  in  sheets  of 
melted  matter  over  the  adjacent  rocks. 

As  basalt  is  frequently  columnar,  it  is  a  rock  which  has 
excited  much  popular  attention,  and  travellers  have  been 
sometimes  induced  to  describe  rocks  as  basaltic  merely  be- 
cause they  were  columnar,  which,  however,  is  a  character 
that  this  rock  possesses  in  common  with  many  othen  of  ig- 
neons  origin.  When  basalt  ooeun  in  horixontal  tahtdar 


masses,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  generally  parpen- 
dicular,  as  at  a  and  &  in  the  annexed  figure.  When  basalt 
fbrms  the  substance  of  a  perpendicular  dyke,  cutting  through 
other  rocks,  and  is  columnar,  the  columns  are  usually  hon- 
iMital,  in  the  manner  represented  beneath,  a  being  tne  ba* 


a 


saltie  dyke,  and  A  6  the  rocks  through  which  the  dyke  passes. 
Basaltic  eottunns  are  sometimes  also  curved,  and  of  this  mode 
of  occurrence  there  is  a  beantiM  example  in  the  island  of 
Stalb. 

When  basaltic  columns  are  jointed,  and  exposed  to  the 
destructive  action  of  breakers  on  a  coast,  they  onen,  as  in  the 
annexed  sketdt,  present  the  appearance  of  some  great  ruined 
worit  of  art  Such  deoeptiTC  appearances  are,  however,  not 


confined  to  coasts,  for  in  some  countries,  and  especially  in 
India,  masses  of  basalt  rise  suddenly  from  the  plains,  and 
the  broken  columns,  shooting  upwards,  may  readily  at  a 
distance  be  mistaken  for  buildings.  When  viewed  from 
above,  the  heads  of  a  number  of  basaltic  columns,  if  un- 
broken, appear  like  a  pavement  composed  of  numerous  poly- 
gonal pieces  <tf  atme  fitted  into  each  oOnr,  as  hi  the  fiiuow^ 
ingHpre:-  Digitized  by  GoOgk 
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Aeeording  to  Mr.  Gregiry  Watt,  the  eolnninar  strootura 
of  basalt  is  due  to  the  preuure  of  numeroiu  spheres  or 
spheroidB  on  each  other  during  the  cooling  of  the  rock,Baeh 
spheres  or  spheroids  hnng  produced  in  planes  of  refHgera- 
ttOQ  or  abson>tion.  This  author  took  aeven  hundred  weight 
of  an  amorphous  twaalt  nanied  Rowley  Rag,  kept  it  in  fUsion 
ibr  more  than  six  hours,  and  cooled  it  so  gradoally  that  eight 
days  elapsed  hefon  it  was  taken  tcom  the  Aimaoe.  ^e 
shf^  of  the  maas  was  uneven,  and  while  the  thinner  por- 
tion was,  in  consequence  of  more  rapid  oooliog,  vitreous,  the 
tiiieker  was  stony,  the  one  state  passing  into  the  other.  It 
was  observed  that  numerous  spheroiw  had  been  (brined, 
sometimes  two  inches  in  diameter.  They  were  radiated  with 
distinct  fibres,  the  latter  also  forming  conoentrie  coats  when 
circumstances  were  favourable  to  such  an  arrangement. 
When  the  temperature  had  been  sufficiently  continued,  the 
centres  of  the  apberoids  became  compact  before  they  attained 
the  diameter  oi  half  an  inch.  When '  two  spheroids  came 
into  contact  no  penetration  ensued,  but  the  two  bodies  be- 
came mutually  compressed  and  separated  by  a  plane,  well 
defined  and  invested  with  a  rusty  colour,'  and  when  several 
met  they  formed  prisms. 

The  following  are  Mr.  Gregtny  Watt's  inferences  from 
these  &eti ■'  In  a  stratum  composed  of  an  indefinite  num- 
ber in  snpeiflcial  extent,  hut  (qily  one  in  height,  of  impene- 
trate spheroids,  with  nearly  equidiMant  eentres,  if  their 
periphenes  shoidd  come  in  contact  in  the  same  plane,  it 
leema  obriotu  that  their  mutual  action  would  form  them 
into  hexagons;  and  if  these  were  resisted  below,  and  thera 
was  no  opposing  cause  above  them,  it  seems  equally  dear 
that  they  would  extend  their  dimensions  upwards,  and  thus 
form  hexagonal  prisms,  whose  length  might  be  indefinitely 
greater  than  their  diameters.  The  farther  the  extremities 
of  the  radii  were  removed  from  the  centre,  the  greater  would 
he  their  approach  to  parallelism ;  and  Hm  st^cture  would 
be  finally  propagated  by  nearly  parallel  fibres,  still  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  the  hexagonal  prism  with  which  their 
incipient  formation  eommenoed ;  and  the  prisms  might  thus 
ahoot  to  an  indefinite  length  into  the  undisturbed  central 
mass  of  the  fluid,  tiU  thnr  structure  was  deranged  by  the 
superior  influence  of  a  oonntencting  cause,'  (Oogervations 
OH  BaiaU,         Pkil.  TVwu.,  1804.) 

According  to  this  theorr,  which  is  certainly  the  best 
hitherto  framed  to  aooount  for  the  columnar  stmoture  of  ba- 
salt, the  irregularity  of  the  prisms  would  obviously  depend 
upon  the  unequal  oistances  of  the  centres  of  the  spheroids, 
and  the  consequent  unequal  pressure ;  and  it  is  further  in- 
ferred that  the  joints  sometimes  observable  in  Inialtic  co- 
lumns correspond  with  the  concentric  coats  noticed  above. 
Two  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  columnar  basalt 
hiAerto  discovered  are  found  in  the  British  islands,  one  on 
the  north-«astcoast  of  Ireland  [see  Gi  ant's  Causbw  ay],  and 
the  other  among  the  Hebrides  [see  Stapta].  The  largest 
columns  yet  observed  are  found  at  Fairhead  at  the  former 
place,  where,  according  to  the  accurate  measurement  of 
•ome  1^  the  Ordnance  trigonometrical  survey  of  Ireland, 
tiiey  are  317  feet  in  height,  the  sides  of  thue  enormous 
]Hisnu  oocasionally  meatuiing  s  feet. 

Some  non-columnar  basalts  present  no  trace  of  anypar- 
Heular  arrangement  of  parts,  while  others  show  a  globular 
structure,  so  that  when  the  ro^  becomes  much  decomposed 
it  has  the  appearance  ot  numerous  bombshells  and  cannon- 
balls  cemented  tt^ether  by  a  ferruginous  substance.  This 
globular  structure  is  sometimes  also  apparent  when  the  de- 
composition of  the  rock  has  not  been  considerable,  being 
well  exhibited  in  the  concentric  arrangement  of  coats  of 
basalt  round  centres  at  variable  distanoeaftom  Mch  other, in 
the  manner  represented  beneath. 


CMier  iMsaha  an  amygdaloldal,  omtaining  a  vwie^  of 


■nbitaneei,  snnh  m  agates,  onyxes,  ud  othar  minertia, 

which  have  been  infiltrated  into  cavities  fivmed  by  bubblaa 
of  gas  or  vapourwhile  the  rock  wu  in  a  state  of  fbsion.  A* 
these  bubbles  have  sometimes  been  len^hened  by  the  flow 
of  the  rock  before  it  finally  coded,  the  mflltrated  contents 
filling  such  4angthened  cavities  have  the  appearance  of 
almonds  sticking  in  the  mass  of  the  rock,  whence  the  name 
amygdaloid.  Whan,  as  umetimes  occurs,  a  great  tabular 
maafe  of  basalt  is  oomm«l  of  superimposed  bMs,  some  co- 
lumnar, some  amorpbona,  and  othoa  amygdaloidal,  thew 
diancters  are  sufficient  to  autboriie  a  oonuusion  that  th« 
whole  mass  has  not  been  produced  at  one  upbunt  of  basalt, 
but  that  there  were  several  flows  of  melted  matter  to  which 
different  omditiMia^TC  different  characters;  the  amygda- 
loldal  structure,  partieularly.  pointing  to  the  absence  of  wry 
considerable  pressure  upon  the  basalt  so  charaotetixed,  before 
it  became  solid. 

BASCINET.  BASINET,  or  BASNET,  was  a  light  hel- 
met, so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  basin,  generally 
without  a  visor,  though,  from  different  qiiotations  of  the  term 
badnez  d  vuihe*,  cited  by  Ducange  (Ghttar.  fcA.  Franc 
ad  M.  16S1,  p.  425)  from  Ckrmiclet  and  Romanatt  (/  th* 
THrtetnth  and  FburteentH  Centuriat,  it  appears  that  the 
visor  occasionally  accompanied  it.  So  in  uw  History  qf 
Dauphiny  we  have  '  Item  duoa  basigiwlos  cum  viseriis,  ii. 
sd.  tL  den*'  (Moyriek's  Crit,  In^uirjf  into  Antimt  Armour, 
vol.  iii.  Gloss.) 

Finchet,  says  Grose  (it  diould  be  Fandwt.  Ortginet  de» 
Chevaliers,  Armoiriet,  aiHeraux,  8vo.  Paria,  1606,  p.  43,  b.), 
supposes  them  to  have  been  a  lighter  sort  of  helmet  that 
did  not  oover  the  face,  and  says  he  finds  that  the  knights 
often  exchanged  their  helmets  for  baiicinets  when  much 
fatigued,  and  wishing  to  ease  and  refresh  themselves,  at  a 
time  when  they  could  not  with  propriety  go  unarmed. 

Bascinets  were  worn  in  the  reigns  of  Edwards  11.  and 
III.  and  Richard  II.  by  most  of  the  EneUsh  infantry,  as 
may  be  repeatedly  seen  in  the  tolla  of  parliament  and  other 
public  records.  (See  Grose's  Treaim  on  Antieni  Armonrt 
4to.  Lend.  1786,  pp.  10.  11.) 

Sir  Sunuel  MeyrL<;k,  in  his  Bn^med  lUmtraiiont  q^ 
Antient  Armt  and  Armour,  vd.  ii.  pi.  xiv.  fig.  3,  gives  a 
baadnet  with  its  ventaille,  haviere.  or  visiera  of  time  «f 
Richard  II. ;  and  pi.  Ixxiv.  fig.  L,  a  bascinet  of  tibe  time  of 
Henry  V. 

BASE,  in  Architecture.  [See  Column.] 
BASE,  in  mutic,  from  lUfftQ  (basis),  the  base  or  foundatian, 
the  lowest  part,  whether  vocal  or  instnimentd.  This  wo^  is 
frequently  written  bast,  hut  the  cQrmolonr.  and  more  eap^ 
cially  the  pronuoeiation,  are  decidedly  in  mvour  of  d«  oruKH 
graphv  here  adopted,  which  is  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Jobnaon 
and  other  high  authorities.  'The  bate,'  saysRousseau,  'is  the 
most  important  of  parts,  the  whole  harmmy  is  founded  on 
it ;  hence  it  is  a  maxim  with  musicians,  that  when  the  base 
is  good  the  harmony  is  rarely  otherwise.'  M.  Suhser  adopta 
this  (4>inion ;  and  we  do  not  differ  from  two  such  able,  such 
philosophical  writers,  without  having  duly  considered  tha 
Question.  But  if  by  the  words  most  important  is  meant 
that  which  can  leaat  be  dispensed  with,  then  both  assuredly 
are  in  errw,  for  the  higheat  part  or  melody  is,  unquestion- 
ably, the  moat  esaentiaL  It  u  the  theme,  the  aubjeot.  with- 
out which  the  other  parts,  however  numerous,  ate  unintelU- 
^ble.  It  being  understood  that  we  are  not  apeakiog  of 
mstrumental  accompaniments,  such  as  violin,  flute,  ace^ 
which,  in  the  score,  are  frequently  above  the  highest  voice 
part  or  melody.  In  composition  in  two  parts  the  tyro  finds 
It  more  difficult  to  write  a  correct  base  than  a  tolembW 
melody,  but  to  the  sound  muaician  the  subject  and  intar- 
mediate  parts  rrauira  more  thought  than  the  base, 

BASE,  or  BAsS,  a  nanw  sometime*  given  to  tlw  vidon* 
cello. 

BASE-CLEF.  [SeeCw.] 
BASE,  CONTINUED.   [See  Continubd  Back.] 
BASE,  DOUBLE.  [See  Doublx  Base.] 
BASE.  nGURED._reee  Fiourxd  Basx.] 
BASE.  FUNDAMBKTAL.     [See  Fvhoahihtai. 
Base.] 

BASE,  GROUND.  [See  Gaonini  Basi.1 
BASE,  THOROUGH.  [See  Thobouoh  Bask.] 
BASE  VOICE,  the  lowest  mde  voice,  the  usual  compaaa 
of  which  is  from  o  or  F.  below  the  baae  staff,  to  DOT  x  a£ov» 
it;  but  some  few  voices  exceed  the  Umits  here  assigned* 
and  must  be  conddered  aa  exoeptioni  to  the  rule.  Handel, 
in  thtt  aria  '  Fa  I'mbn,*  in  his  mta  of  Spmvwm,  euotk 
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from  the  Bioger  a  eonpttt  of  two  odanft^from  r  above  die 
ttafftorb^ow;  and  Punell.  in  bii  anthem,  *Tbe]rthat 
p>  down  to  the  am  in  ihipe,*  altogether  mistaking  the  mean- 
of  tiw  word  *  down,*  and  in  a  wretohed  wideaToar  to 
•xpnai  deaeen^  whtei  tot  the  bate  a  nn  of  notea  flom  o 
auve  to  D  bahw  the  atalT. 

BASE>GKJCS.  a  town  oA  mammib  t£  tha  prnviuea  of 
Huaalt  in  Bdeiani,  boondod  on  the  noidi  Vf  tiia  eom- 
mum  of  Thuraai^  Wadoliiwoart,  and  Slltffniaa  St.  Anne ; 
aa  the  east  bjr  Qu^TaneamiM;  on  tho  Math  by  Blaton ;  and 
latlwweBtbyPeraweU.  Tba  inhabitants  of  this 
lAe  in  18S1  amounted  to  tt7i  penona,  reaide  almost  en- 
tMy  in  the  town.  The  mU  Tanet  in  diffarent  parte  oftfae 
eBDmone.  In  some  plaeet  a  fliable  olaf,  in  others  vegetable 
aoold  mixed  with  sand,  a  Ugfat  sand  oonlaining  flints,  <»■  a 
iMth,  are  net  with.  The  prinoipal  vesetable  productions 
in— wheat.  17*.  barley,  oata,  trelbil,  and  rape.  The  eulti- 
Tttion  of  the  la  earafUly  eonduoted,  and  the  more  pro- 
doGtite  lands  are  eonstantly  in  crop.  Cnuiderable  quarries 
of  eoupact,  bine  limestone  are  woriLod :  the  stones  are  used 
ftr  paving,  and  for  other  eommttti  purpossa,  die  efaippingB 
Woffoonvwted  hito  lime,  whieh  is  much  naed  fiw  dressing 
the  Mod,  aa  wall  u  Ar  building  pnrposes.  Another  de- 
■BiplioB  of  liuMialuiiw,  to  triiiah  the  aaase  erf  Baafcles  marble 
km  been  gfveb.  is  of  a  bhrish-blaek  eoloar,  and  capable  of 
neslvinf  a  high  polisfa :  it  Is  used  Ibr  paring  the  intartor  of 
brildinga.  A  eonsiderablo  trade  fa  oatried  <m  ftott  the  com* 
none  in  this  atone  and  In  lime. 

(Meisaor's  Dictumnair*  Ohgrtmfuque  dt  la  ProvittM  d« 
Baummt^  1S3S.) 

BASEL,  CANTON  OF,  extends  aboot  twenty-three 
nilsBinlmgthfromN.W.  toS.E..  and  about  fourteen  in 
its  grBateat  breadth.  Its  form  is  very  irregnlar,  being  much 
amowed  abont  the  middle  of  its  length  by  a  pn^ectionof  the 
temtory  oi  Soletire  on  one  side,  and  a  bend  made  by  the 
Rbine  on  the  other,  which  reduces  its  breadth  at  diat  point 
to  about  three  miles.  Il  oontaint*  aoe<»ding  to  Fraoscini's 
Sfaiutia  ( 1 S27),  about  270  Engliah  square  miles  (Dr.  Neige- 
bear,  io  1831,  stales  the  area  at  on^  180  square  miles),  and 
aboat  S3,000  inhabitantit  in  1774  it  only  numbered  38.500. 
The  greater  part  of  the  canton  lies  npon  or  between  the 
latenu  efteCa  of  die  Juia  Uoontaina.  ue  nineipal  ridge  of 
which,  called  Haneutein  and  Schafftaiatt,  divides  the  south- 
mi  part  of  the  oanton  from  Soleure.  The  highest  summit  of 
die  Haaenatein,  on  the  road  fhHn  Soleure  to  Basle,  is  nearly 
3)900  feet  above  the  lev4  of  the  sea.  and  the  highest  pcnnt 
of  the  Schaftnatt  is  about  4.000.  The  northern  part  <a  die 
eintcm  stepaa  towarda  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  forms  a 
(isia  round  the  town  of  Basel.  Thu  partitf  the  territory  is 
lery  fcrtile  in  com  and  wine ;  the  rest  abounds  in  rich  pas- 
bns,  wfaieh  feed  about  1S,000  head  of  large  cattla,  and  as 
aaoy  sheep.  The  Rhine  aoppUes  epod  dsn  in  abundance. 
The  oter  river  of  the  oanton  is  the  Birs,  which  rises  in  the 
Ifiustei  Thai,  in  the  fanner  Bishc^ric  of  Basel,  enters  the 
mnten  as  .Aacfa.  paaies  )sr  the  field  of  St  Jacob,  memmble 
fathe  boMo  between  the  Swiss  and  die  Freneh  in  1444, 
mi  joina  the  Rhine  abont  half  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the 
toeoofBaaoL  Itiaamoontainrtm, npU,aiidmlyaetto 
■oitei  floods. 

The  Canton  of  Baael  is  divided  into  seven  distriota,  two  of 
rtieli,naiBolr  Riehan  and  Klein  Hnningen,  are  north  of  the 
Sbine,  ami  tbe  others,  Pamspurg,  Homtwrg,  Waldcnburg, 
Mitiichenatoin  and  Liechstall.  are  south  of  tut  river.  These 
fiitricte  wmv  eoeh  governed  byan  obervogt  or  baillt  ai^nted 
bjr  the  eoaneila,  tw»-fifttM  of  the  depnties  of  which  were 
dieted  }tj  tbo  ooun^.  The  eountty  pet^le  having  re- 
nltod  in  1831,  demanded  to  have  this  nominatiun  of  two- 
thirds  ottbe  dspuljes;  tiw  town  proposed  to  give  them  one- 
hslf.  and  four  mere,  but  this  was  rdkised  ay  the  country. 
Tsva  and  eonnbry  carried  mi  a  SMt  ^  fvttj  warfiue  lor 
t>o  reara,  inflietiiig  oooHdnable  iqury  npon  each  other, 
tea  dumigh  the  intaftrenee  of  the  D»t  a  separation  took 
iim  in  1833,  by  which  the  town  of  Basel,  with  the  two 
MsD  diatriets  north  of  the  Rhtnoi  and  a  narrow  strip  of 
ad  to  the  south  adioiiung  ite  walls,  forms  a  separate 
I  or  rapublio  called  Basel  Town  :  the  rest  of  the  canton, 
psseA  of  the  five  larger  districts,  fbrms  another  republic 
9mi  Baeel  Country,  with  Ueehstall,  a  town  of  about  3.000 
ttahiianta  Ibr  its  rapital.  -Badi  of  these  two  states  sends 
Ifcji^atfcBO  Id  die  fielvede  Diet,  but  tbe  two  have  only  one 
ms  between  them,  and  if  they  do  not  agree  the  vote  is  null, 
■  is  afao  tbe  ease  with  regard  to  die  Cwtoos  of  Appeniell 
■dOnaawlsba.  Ike  depodeiorBBialCoantry  took  dwir 


seats  in  the  Diet  of  1834.  The  population  of  Basel  Town 
and  iU  territory  is  about  20,000  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
Bssel  Country  about  33,000.  All  the  manufaoturen,  the 
capitalists,  and  the  principal  traders  are  in  the  town  of  Basel ; 
the  other  part  is  entirely  agricultural.  The  ftinds  of  tbe 
university,  the  church,  and  mb/otA  endowments  have  been 
divided  b^wem  the  two  ftaetiona  of  the  canton.  Thelibrarr 
of  the  nnivarsiQr,  which  contained  between  thirtrand  forty 
thousand  volnmes,  has  been  likewise  divided.  The  puUie 
revenne  of  the  whole  oanton,  previous  to  tbe  separation,  was 
430,000  Swiss  ftancs,  or  about  37,0002.  sterling.  The  rsli- 
^n  of  nine-tenths  of  the  people,  both  in  town  and  country, 
is  the  Protestent,  according  to  the  Helvetic  confession  of 
ihith.  The  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Swiss-German,  but 
French  is  genwally  understood  in  the  town,  and  also  in 
many  parte  of  the  country.  The  territory  of  Basel  Town 
borders  on  France  on  the  west,  and  on  the  Orand  Duchy 
Baden  on  the  north.  Basel  Country  borders  on  tbe  Cantons 
<^  Soleure  and  Aargau ;  the  Rhine  divides  it  on  tbe  north 
ttom  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden.  The  education  of  tbe 
rural  districts  has  been  till  now  very  much  neglected,  and  the 
eountrypeople  are  accordingly  among  the  rudest  in  Switxer- 

du  Voyagturf  Dandolo, .  Aourcmi  OReildtnfab.) 

BASEL,  BASLE,  or  BALE,  die  capital  of  tbe  Swiss 
oanton  of  the  same  name,  oontoins  witiun  ite  walla  the  aite 
of  the  antient  Basilia,  built  by  Valenlinian  I.  After  the 
deatructton  of  Auguste  Rauraoonun  in  aj>.  450,  of  which 
soiiw  ruins  are  stul  to  be  seen  at  Augat  two  leagues  from 
Basel,  this  town  gradu^ly  rose  into  otmsequence.  It  eariy 
became  an  episcopal  see.  In  917  tbe  town  was  destroyed 
by  the  Idagyars;  but  although  it  sufibred  at  later  dates 
repeatedly  from  the  plague,  and  in  1336  from  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  was  followed  by  a  conflagration  that 
lasted  eight  days,  and  almost  destroyed  the  whole  town, 
yet  it  always  recovered  from  these  disasters,  and  main- 
tained ite  rank  as  a  free  city  of  the  German  empire.  Its 
brave  citisens  successfully  resisted  the  surrounding  nobility. 
In  the  year  1460  the  Univeraity  of  Basel  was  esteUiahed, 
after  the  dtisens  luid  obtained  permission  by  a  bull  from 
Piua  II.  The  internal  dusensioiis  whidi  had  dis- 
tracted it  having  also  subsided,  Basel  was  then  at  the  height 
of  ite  power,  and  in  tbe  possession  of  a  small  territ^. 
In  MOl  it  entered  the  Swiss  confederacy,  being  then  the 
most  flourishing  town  of  Switeeriand.  and  an  importent 
trading  place.  In  consequence  of  the  town  adopting  (1527) 
raformed  |vinoipka,  the  bishop  left  it,  from  which  time  it 
has  been  entirely  independent.  But  down  to  the  latest 
tines  ite  population  has  gradually  diminished,  which  drcum- 
stance  has  been  partly  ascribed  to  the  almost  comi^eto  exclu- 
sion of  strangers  from  becoming  burghers  of  Basel,  and  none 
but  burghers  being  allowed  to  carry  on  business  in  that  city, 
F^m  1431  till  1448  Baael  was  the  seat  of  a  great  coun- 
cil.  During  the  sixteenth  century  numerous  editions  of 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  as  well  as  other  works,  were 
tinted  in  this  town.  In  the  year  1799  the  peaoo  between 
rranoe  and  Fliuaia,  and  Vnaaa  and  Spain,  waa  concluded 
widiin  ite  walla. 

Basel,  sdll  dw  largest,  though  not  the  most  populous  and 
tbe  richest  town  in  Switeerland,  is  situated  in  47"  33'  37'' 
N,  lat,  and  about  T°  35'  E.  loug.,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  800  feet  above  the  sea  levd,  at  the  point  where 
tbe  Rhine  changes  ite  western  into  a  northern  course. 
Hie  Rbine  divittes  it  into  two  parte,  Great  and  Little 
(Gross  and  Klein)  Baael,  which  are  connected  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  Great  Basel,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  is 
built  on  rather  uneven  ground.  The  whole  town  con 
tains  2125  houses,  and  16,8U0  inhabitante,  mostly  of  the 
reformed  religion  -  in  former  times  they  amounted  to 
more  than  twice  that  number.  Some  psirte  of  the  town 
have  idll  an  antient  appearanoa.  The  itreete  of  Great 
Basel  are  mosdy  conflned  and  crodud ;  in  the  snburba  and 
Litde  Basd  thqr  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  flfty- 
three  pubKo  fountaina  in  the  town,  many  adorned  with 
works  of  antient  sculpture.  The  fbuntem  in  the  flsh- 
market  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  amaller  monumente 
of  Gothic  arehitectore  in  Switxerland.  Of  the  churches 
the  Mtinster  (cathedrd),  which  stenda  in  an  elevated  part 
of  the  town,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  was  built  in  1019, 
and  contains,  among  other  monuments,  the  tomb  of  Eras- 
mus. Ite  two  steeples  are  each  305  feet  high.  Adjoining 
to  it  it  die  great  haU  in  which  the  oouoeil  of  Basel  btid  ite 
■ittiDgi,and  a  fine  daiatar. 
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•trgo  ind  flnely-oniamented  halls.  In  the  annoury  it  the 
•sMt  of  mail  of  Charles  the  Rash,  a  trophy  of  the  Bur- 
guodian  war.  The  town  has  seveml  fine  public  buildings. 
amoQ^  which  are  the  post-office,  the  casino,  and  the  theatre, 
huilt  in  an  elegant  stylo.  Many  private  houses  equal  in 
beauty  and  internal  cleanliness  Uiose  of  the  best  towns  in 
Burope,  and  remind  us  of  Holland.  The  citizens  of  Basel 
are  lemarkable,  above  all  others  in  Switzerland,  for  grave 
deportment  and  business-like  habits. 

The  Pfalz  (Palatiumj,  near  the  Miinster,  which  ia  a  ter- 
race raised  on  a  wall  seventy-five  feet  above  the  Rhine,  and 
planted  with  horse-chestnut  trees,  commands  a  beautiftil 
prospect  of  the  river,  the  town,  and  the  country.  Besides 
the  university  Basel  has  many  establishments  of  education. 
The  evangelical  mistiont-seminar  (missionary  college), 
ntablished  in  1616,  has  already  its  stations  in  southern 
Russia  and  in  India.  Of  the  several  public  and  private 
libraries,  the  university  Ubrary  is  the  most  remarkable,  and 
MDtains  a  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  wood- 
cuts by  Holbein.  There  is  a  botanical  garden,  and  several 
charitable  institutions  for  people  of  all  ages. 

The  transit  trade  employs  many  hands.  Business  in  bills  of 
exchange,  and  the  wine  and  book  trade  are  also  considerable. 
About  5000  looms  are  employed  in  manufacturing  silk  rib- 
bons. The  paper  of  Basel  was  formerly  more  celebrated,  as 
there  was  less  competition.  There  are  likewise  large  tan- 
neries, tobacco  manufactories.  Sec. 

Basel  is  the  birthplaceof  Euler,  of  James,  John,  and  Daniel 
BernouiUi,  and  of  Buxtorf.  It  contends  with  the  Bavarian 
towns  of  Griinstadt  and  Augsburg  for  being  the  birthplaoa 
of  Holbein.  iCommumieationfrom  Ziirich,  Switzerlemd.) 

BASEL,  COUNCIL  OF.   [See  Councils.] 

BASEMENT,  in  aiehitecture,  is  the  lowest  stor^  of  a 
building,  forming  the  base  of  a  private  house  or  pubhc  edi- 


fice. This  feature  of  ■  building  should  possess  extsnully 
the  character  of  strength ;  and.  accordingly,  in  the  desi^ 
of  PaUadio,  and  the  other  great  masters  of  the  Italian 
school,  we  find  that  the  basement  has  a  massive  appearance, 
capable  of  sustaining  the  order  or  ordera  which  are  often 
placed  above  it.  In  edifices  used  as  dwellings  the  basement 
is  high ;  hut  in  churches  and  other  public  buildings  it  is 
usuaUy  kept  low.  Some  basements  are  as  high  in  propor- 
tion as  thd  fioor  or  story  placed  above  it,  while  others  are  not 
more  than  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  height.  The  proportiona 
of  basements  vary  according  to  the  conveniences  required 
in  the  lower  story,  or  to  the  miportanoe  attached  to  the  floor 
or  floors  which  they  may  supptnt.  Sir  William  Chambent 
in  his  Civil  ArcHtBctura,  gives  rules  for  the  propcitions  of 
the  parts  forming  the  chuacteristic  features  of  the  baae- 
ment,  but  at  the  same  time  be  admits  that  *  the  propwtions 
of  these  basements  are  not  fixed,'  but  depend  chiefly  on  the 
nature  of  the  apartments  fiuining  the  ground-door.  '  In 
Italy,'  he  says,  '  where  the  summer  habitatioDS  are  very 
ftcquently  on  that  floor,  the  basements  are  sometimes  very 
high.  At  the  palace  cf  the  Porti,  in  Vicenza,  the  height 
is  equal  to  that  oi  the  order  placed  thereon;  and  at  the 
Thiene,  in  the  same  city,  ita  height  exceeds  two-thitda  of 
that  of  the  order,  although  it  be  auooet  of  a  suflicient  eleva- 
tion to  contain  two  stones ;  but  at  the  Villa  Capra  and  at 
the  Loco  Arsieri,  botn  near  Vicenza,  the  basement  is  only 
half  the  height  of  the  order,  because  in  both  these  the 
ground-floor  consists  of  nothing  bat  offices.*  iTreatite  on 
Civii  Architecture,  by  Sir  WilUam  Chambers.)  These  fcur 
works  enumerated  present  different  proportions,  and  an  all 
from  the  designs  of  PaUadio. 

The  edifice  at  Whitehall,  to  which  we  have  frequent^ 
referred,  and  the  Cathed^^d  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  have 
both  a  low  basement.   In  basements  the  masonry  is  usually 
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[WhitetuU.  London,  btm  t.  diawlnn  kceiumtel;^  mMannd  uid  deUwwM,  bf  Mr.  William  Binm,  areblteet] 
1.  Haliutimda.  S.  Cornice.  3.  Frine. 

rusticated  and  sat  upon  a  pUnth,  on  which  there  is  some- 
times a  moulded  base ;  the  upper  part  of  the  basement  is 
•urmounted  with  a  broad  band,  under  which,  at  times, 
motildin^  are  employed.  A  cornice  is  also  used  ooca- 
nonally  instead  of  the  band. 

In  the  beautiful  palaces  of  Rome  and  Florence  the  base- 
BHDts  are  finely  proportioned.   For  geometrical  represeota-  


4.  Archltim.  ft.  Bud.  6.  Bi 

tions  of  these  buildings  we  refer  to  the  architectural  vork. 
of  MM.  Percier  et  Lafontaxne,  entitled  Palait  de  Bame'  etf 
de  Florence.  The  published  designs  of  PaUadio,  VignolA, 
and  Scamozzi,  may  also  be  consulted  with  advantage  bj  tli« 
student  in  architecture. 

In  the  edifices  of  antiqui^  toe  basement  is  usually  low* 
and  intended  to  support  afi_on^  ^j^^^i^^^  monu.- 
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>ts  of  LynentM  and  Plukipappiu  at  Atheni  are,  how- 
«Tw,  examptev  of  hi^  buementi. 
BASHA.    [See  Pasha.] 

BASHAN  Otfa  and  X03n  ferUU  Mt/),  is  eaOed  bv  the 

T  T  T  T  - 

Septoagint  Bao-av,  by  Eusebius  BairavTric.  by  Josephus  and 
Ptolemy  Baravaia  (Batanea).  The  last  form  aroae  from 
the  Aramaean  pronunciation  ^Jl^  Baikan,  for  Bathan, 
in  Samaritan  7>irD  Baihanin.  Bashan  belonged  to  Gilead 
in  the  widest  sense  (Jos.  xiii.  30,  31),  but  in  a  stricter  sense 
it  was  distinguished  from  and  situated  to  the  north  of  Gilead 
(Jos.  xTii.  1.  5,  XX.  8;  2  Kinfs  x.  33;  Mioah  vit.  14.)> 
Buhan  comprehended  Golan  and  its  territory  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; 
Jw.  xxi.  27),  and  bordered  in  the  north  upon  the  Syrian 
distrietB  Geahuri  and  Maachathi  in  the  south  it  did  not 
naeh  to  the  river  Jabbok.  (OeuL  iii  13-16.)  Itt  western 
bDundan  was  the  Jordan,  and  the  eastern  limits  are  unde- 
Ined.  Bashan  or  Batanaa  ia  now  called  Ei  Boltein  or 
Belad  Erbad,  a  district  south  of  IMoholan  and  west  of 
Hautan.  Seetzen  and  Burrkhardt  have  described  in  their 
travels  the  geolos;^  of  El  Bottein. 

Bashan  was  a  kingdom  under  Amoritish  sovereigns  who 
resided  in  Aahtaroth  and  in  Edrei.  (Deut.  i.  4 ;  Jos.  ix.  10, 
liL  4.)  Og  was  the  last  king  of  the  Amoritish  dynasty. 
Id  the  battle  of  Edrei,  about  the  year  1452  B.C.,  the  Israel- 
itea  smote  Og,  with  his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there 
was  mme  left  idive ;  and  they  possessed  his  land.  (Num.  xxi. 
SS-350  Moaes  gave  Badan  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(Deut.  iii.  13),  b.c.  1451.  At  the  oommencement  of  the 
Christian  ara  Biaban  belMiged  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Phi- 
Iqipus  (Joseph.  AittiqmLw,  10. 1,  xviiL  4,  6;  Bell.  Jud. 
il  8,  S),  ana  afterwards  to  the  tetrarchia  of  Agrippa  II. 
{jimtiquU.  xx.  7, 1.)  The  fertile  plains  of  Bashan  produced 
men  nt  such  uncomraon  stature,  that  it  was  called  the 
land  vt  giants.  (Deut.  iii.  13.)  The  oaks,  sheep,  and  oxen 
«ere  ^overbially  fine.  (Isa.  ii.  13 ;  Ezek.  xxvl.  6 ;  Zach. 
xi.  2;  ooropare  Jer.  1.  19;  Mich.  vii.  14  ;  Deut,  xxxiL  14; 
Ps.  xxu.  13 — in  the  English  Bible  verse  12.  but  in  Hebrew 
verse  13.)  These  plains  are  intersected  by  basalt  ridges, 
which  are  prolongations  of  the  Antilibanus.  the  mountains 
of  which  being  higher  than  Zion  are  alluded  to  io  Psalm 
IxTiii.  15.  16  ;  'The  hOI  of  (Sod  is  as  the  hill  of  Bashan ; 
an  high  hill  as  the  hill  of  Bashan.  Why  leap  ye,  ye  high 
hills  ?  this  ia  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwell  in ;  ^ea, 
the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever.*  It  appears  from  various 
ruins  that  the  towns  of  Bashan  wwe  ohieBy  bnflt  on  heights. 
Porphyrius  wsa  a  native  of  Batanna. 

BASHER  ISLANDS,  a  cluster  of  five  islands  and  four 
rocky  ialeta,  lying  between  Ltuon,  the  Kf^t  Philippine 
island,  and  Formosa,  between  20°  an4  21°  N.  lat.,  and  in 
122^  E.  long.  The  five  islands,  which  are  inhabited,  were 
named  by  Damiser,  who  visited  them,  Bashee,  Orange. 
Graat,  Monmouth,  and  Grafton  Islands.  The  name  of 
Bsshm  was  given  in  consequence  of  the  addiction  of  the 
natives  to  the  use  of  a  siurituous  liquor  which  they  distil 
from  rice  and  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  and  to  which 
Equor  the  name  of  Bashee  is  applied.  The  inhabitants  are 
a  strong  athletic  race,  very  inoffensive  in  their  manners. 
Dampier  gives  a  favourable  account  of  their  civility. 

The  Spaniards  were  induced  to  take  possession  of  these 
idaads  in  1783,  ftom  observing  that  the  inhabitants  w«e 
mensloaied  to  wear  thidL  ^Iden  wire  as  an  ornamept. 
Ihe  metal  of  whioh  this  wire  was  made  is  washed  down 
ftm  die  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  medium  of  exchange  in  these  islands  &nneriy  was  iron, 
bat  the  nattres  have  since  learned  the  use  of  the  precious 
udals  bom  ibeax  European  neighbours. 

The  govamor  resides,  with  a  small  establishment  of 
aridiera  and  ecclesiastics,  on  Grafton  Island,  on  the  western 
ade  of  which  is  a  good  anchoring'ground.  The  islands  are 
plentifully  supplied  with  water,  and  produce  sugar-canes, 
plantains,  yams,-and  other  vegetables.  They  likewise  con- 
tno  numerous  flocks  of  goats,  and  a  great  abundance  of 

(Dampier's  Voyaget;  Heares*  VoyagM to Nooika  Sound; 
Hamiltona  Sa*t  India  Oaxeiteer,) 

BASHKIRS,  or  mora  eoneatlT  BA8HKURS.  The 
•rerinee  of  Orenburg,  whidi  lies  batween  the  provinees  of 
TdnUt,  perm,  Vja«a,  Kasan,  Ssimbirsk,  Ssaratoff,  and 
Astnchan,  and  adjoins  the  territory  of  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Thai,  which  also  forms  part  of  the  province  of  Orenbu^,  and 
ahowlwedby  the  Caspian,  is  separated  from  the  steppe  <tf  the 
bps-Cosnekt  bytlw  Unl,Ui,andObyfandisprineq«U7 
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inhabited  bv  what  are  termed  military  tribes.  TheOrenlnirg 
line  extetuu  SOOO  versts  (about  1326  miles)  from  Sverino- 
golovsk  to  Gurjew,  meeting  the  boundary  of  Siberia  in  the 
north  and  the  banks  irf  the  Caspian  in  the  south.  This  line, 
bv  which  the  Russian  provinces  are  separated  from  the 
Kirgitf-Cossack  territory,  describes  at  the  same  time  a  zig- 
sag,  of  wluch  Sverinogolovsk,  Orsk,  and  Gurjew  form  the 
prominent  points  on  the  Kirgis  side.  The  occupation  and 
maintenance  of  this  line  is  the  principal  duty  assigned  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  proviaces,  the  Cossacks  of 
Orenburg  and  the  Ural,  the  Bashkirs,  Meshlshusea,  and 
Teptars,  in  conjunction  with  twelve  battalions  of  infantrv, 
a  portion  of  whom  are  settled  as  colonists  in  these  rations. 
In  ma^s  this  line  appears  to  be  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
forts ;  ID  fact,  most  of  the  settlements  along  it  are  termed 
kreposta.  or  forts,  though  they  are  nothing  but  ordinary 
open  villages ;  nor  are  men  more  than  two  tx  three  spots, 
besides  Ch«nburg,  which  possess  either  walls  or  ditches. 
The  ocdonin  of  Cossacks  are  placed  between  these  kreposts, 
and  the  communication  between  them  is  kept  up  by  means 
of  [Hquets  and  patroles,  stationed  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  each  other,  at  signal  posts  covered  with 
straw.  Independently  of  a  few  tracts  held  by  the  crown, 
or  by  Cossacks,  nobles,  manufacturers,  or  private  persons, 
the  whole  of  the  province  of  Orenburg,  and  some  portions 
of  the  a^acent  provinces,  belong  to  the  Bashkirs ;  setting 
aside  the  political  subdivision  of  their  territory  into  circles, 
it  is  distributed  into  cantons,  clanships,  jurtes,  and  villages. 
The  cantons  are  twelve  in  number ;  of  these  the  tliree  first 
and  smallest  lie  within  the  province  of  Perm,  and  an  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  eleventh  within  that  of  Vjatka. 
According  to  their  present  oonstitution,  each  cantra,  so  ftr 
Hs  conoems  the  duties  whieh  its  inhaUtants  have  to  dis- 
charge in  the  field,  is  subject  to  a  Bashkir  elder ;  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  under  the  tegular  civil  authorities. 
In  this  particular  their  oonstitution  varies  from  the  Cossack 
system,  though  they  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter 
with  regard  to  rank  and  duties.  It  is  difficult  to  say  from 
what  souroe  the  Bashkirs  derive  their  descent ;  they  aro 
Mohammedan  Sunnites,  apeak  the  Tartar  dialect,  call  them- 
selves Baihkurs,  shave  their  beads,  wear  a  small  vest  termi- 
nating in  a  point  behind,  a  high  flat-crowned  cap,  an  outer 
garment  like  an  Asiatic  sleeping-robe  with  a  girdle,  and  carry 
a  pike  and  bow  and  quiver  :  those  who  are  able  to  obtain  a 
sabre,  wear  it;  but  fire-arms  are  a  rarity  among  them, 
although  one-half  of  such  as  are  upon  active  swvieo  are 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  tbem.  Little  is  kno«-n 
of  the  hishny  of  these  people,  U«  we  have  scarcely  any 
record  of  them  before  the  date  of  th«r  subjection  hv  the 
Cxar  J<^  the  Terrible.  There  exists,  however,  a  tradition 
among  them,  that  they  are  descendants  of  the  Buriates,  a 
Mongolian  race,  who  hve  about  the  banks  of  the  Irkutsk, 
and  that  their  ancestors  were  driven  out  by  invaders  from  the 
south,  and,  taking  a  south-westerly  course  across  the  Ural 
mountains,  settled  in  the  vicinity  of  those  mountains.  The 
received  opinion,  however,  is,  that  they  ara  a  remnant  of  the 
Nogay-Tartars,  though  most  Asiatics  call  them  *  Ishtiaks 
and  some,  again,  consider  them  to  be  the  '  Bash-uru'  (Bam- 
bypy.  Russ.),  great  thieves  (ht  good-for-nothing  fellows,  who 
remained  behind  when  the  Nogays  abandoned  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Ural  mountains  and  settled  farther  in  Asia. 
Physically  and  psycholtwcally  there  is,  at  all  events,  unde- 
niable evidence  thattbeBashkirs  form  a  race  between  the  Fins 
and  Turks:  the  indeed,  has  adecided  Hongolisn  cast 
of  features,  and  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Bashkirs,  aitn 
all,  are  of  Turco-MongoUan  origin.  The  land  whieh  they 
inhabit  is  full  of  mountains  and  forests,  rivers,  streams,  and 
lakes,  luxuriant  pastures,  and  an  incalculable  store  of  sub- 
terraneous wealth,  if  that  can  indeed  be  called  subter- 
raneous wealth  which  lies  so  dose  to  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
that  the  largest  masses  of  gold  which  have  ever  been  found, 
and  of  which  the  heaviest  weighs  286  ounces  3  g^ins,  have 
been  met  with  immediately  l^low  the  grass.  The  climate 
is  in  general  fine  and  healthy,  though  the  winter  is  long 
and  somewhat  severe.  The  expanse  of  waste  along  the 
eastern  frontier,  however,  renders  the  climate  in  that  direo- 
tion  inhospitable.  The  summer  is  exoeedin^y  hot,  and  its 
beats  convert  the  Buran  or  whiriwind,  which  prevails  when 
the  thermometer  stands  above  97**  of  Fahrenheit,  into  a 
dreadful  sooiuve,  by  which  numbers  of  human  beings  lose 
their  lives.  Ints  sirocco  is  almost  insupportable,  from  the 
dust  and  heat  by  whieh  it  is  acoompanied  i  but  it  does  not 
^resd  uito  the  Ulterior  ofdw  oountry.^^-The  amonat  of  the 
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Bulilitl^  tttftld  pofiutatioii  appears,  according  to  Itutschkau, 
to  hava  been  106,176  in  17&4,  but  no  very  accurate  ename- 
ration  then  existed.  At  present,  tbe  twelve  Bashkir  can- 
tons oontain  183,390  males,  ns. : — 
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This  ODumeration  does  not  incluoe  the  Meshtshureg,  who 
inhabit  five  cantons  of  their  own,  the  Teptars,  who  rorm  two 
regiaients.  or  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Oren- 
burg ;  neither  does  it  comprise  the  Bushkars,  who  have  mi- 
grated to  Ssaratoff,  and  have  been  incorporated  with  the 
Cossacks  of  tbe  Ural.  The  Bashkirs  do  not  pay  any  tax. 
but  they  are  bound  to  provide  post-horses,  supply  men 
for  tbe  frontier-cordons,  and  hold  themselves  ready  for 
any  foreign  service.  Their  liability  to  serve  begins  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  and  closes  with  that  of  forty-flve.  Those 
in  the  remoter  cantons  have  a  journey  of  upwafds  of  three 
hundred  miles  to  perfiwm  before  they  reach  tbe  frontier  line, 
where  they  either  bivouac,  or  live  under  mud  huts,  fVom  tbe 
16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of  November,  during  which  interval 
only  the  inroads  of  the  Kirgises  are  to  be  apprehended. 
Their  pay  on  this  service  is  but  one  rouble  (about  1  Id.) 
monthly. 

Great  injustice  nas  been  done  to  the  Bashkir;  a8ummer*s 
residence  in  his  society  would  go  far  to  correct  the  bad  opi- 
nion entertained  of  him.  In  spite  of  every  effort  made  by 
the  government  itself,  he  is  cruelly  oppressed  by  the  sub- 
nUem  authorities;  and  his  worst  vice  is  that  of  horse-stealing. 
He  does  not  much  regard  an  oath  sworn  upon  the  Koran ; 
but  the  *  gumus,'  or  oath,  which  he  takes  over  the  grave  of 
his  elder,  is  held  invic^ably  sacred.  The  Bashkirs  are  good 
horsemen,  but  indillbrenl  soldiers.  They  cherish  an  inve- 
terate hatred  against  the  Cossacks,  whom  they  excel  both 
in  courage  and  muscular  power ;  and  though  the  expertest 
of  bowmen  (for  they  nirel^  miss  a  mark  at  forty  paces  dis- 
tance), their  weapons  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  tribes  in 
the  Caucasian  territories.  In  battle,  the  Bashkir  usually 
brings  his  quiver,  which  hangs  behind,  in  front  of  his  breast, 
takes  two  arrows  between  his  teeth,  and  lays  two  others 
upon  bis  bow,  which  be  dischaTves  one  alter  tbe  other  with 
great  rapidity.  When  attacking,lie  presses  down  close  upon 
his  horse,  rushes  with  hideous  yells  upon  his  foe,  hts  arms 
and  neck  bare,  and,  after  he  has  shot  bis  four  arrows,  thrusts 
impetuously  at  him  with  lance  in  rest.  The  Bashkir  horse 
is  in  some  esteem :  it  is  small,  strong,  and  durable ;  but  not 
to  he  compared,  in  general,  with  tbe  Cossack  and  Kalmuck 
breeds.  The  majority  of  thispeople  subsist  by  rearing  cattle, 
and  a  fbw  by  agricalture.  Ttiot  pass  the  winter  in  villages, 
living  in  clean  wooden  cabins ;  nut  in  summer  not  a  soul  is 
to  be  found  in  them ;  all  are  abroad  with  their  herds  in  tbe 
open  field,  dwelling  under  tents  of  felt.  Prepared  horses' 
milk  and  '  krut,'  a  kind  of  cheese  as  hard  as  stone,  form 
their  principal  food ;  and  they  never  fail  to  take  a  stock  of 
the  latter  with  them,  which  they  steep  in  water,  when  they 
go  upon  service.  It  serves  them  for  a  length  of  time  instead 
of  bread  or  other  food.  Some  of  them  are  creat  sportsmen, 
for  the^  have  game  in  superabundance ;  and  the  use  of  the 
falcon  IS  common  among  them. 

Their  customs  and  habits  are  of  Tattar  origin,  with  the 
exception  of  the  female  dress,  which  is  evidently  Finnic  : 
their  high-priest  resides  at  Ufa ;  they  have  no  longer  any 
military  chieftains,  hut  for  nearly  a  century  past  have  shown 
themselves  good  sul^ects  of  the  Ibisslan  crown.  In  dispo- 
sition, they  are  futhfiiU  dooile,  and  ready  to  oblige ;  and 
the  tta.veller  may  range  across  the  counby  with  as  much 
seoori^  as  along  the  safest  road  in  Europe.  The  ukase  of 
1832,  by  declaring  them  owners  of  tbe  gold-mines  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  Ural  Mountains,  upon  payment  of  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  to  the  crown,  has  induced  private  indi- 
viduals to  take  leases  of  nearly  every  inch  of  the  land  in  tiiat 
quarter,  on  the  simple  condition  of  payingthe  Bashkir  land- 
lord another  tenth  by  way  of  rent.  (Extracted  from  a 
Report  made  by  Dr.  Dahl  of  Orenburg,  in  February,  1834.) 

BASIL,  in  botany.   [See  Ocyuuu.] 

BASIL,  BASILFUS,  Bishopof  Ancyra.  a.d.  336,  was  or- 
dained to  that  office  by  tiie  bishops  of  tbe  Eusebian  partv  in 
the  room  of  Maroellus,  whom  they  had  deptned ;  but  asil 
waa  himself  exeanmunieated  and  nis  ordlnatioii  annulled  in 
the  Cenoeil  of  Saidioa  in  347.  though  h6  still  retained  the  see. 


In  351  h«  attended  die  Second  Council  of  SUliliuitf,wher«h(i 
disputed  suocesshilly  against  Fhotinus.   Be  was  one  of  the 

greatest  enemies  to  the  Arians,  but  was  still  considered  as 
le  head  of  the  Semi*  Arians,  who  maintained  that  the  Son 
was  similar  to  the  Father  in  his  essence,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  a  peculiar  privilege.  This  opinion  Basil  not  only  main- 
tained, but  procured  to  be  established  by  a  council  held  at 
AuCTra  in  the  year  358 ;  and  subsequently  defended  it  both 
at  Seleuceia  and  Constantinople  against  tbe  Eudoxians 
and  Acacians,  by  whom,  after  being  charged  with  many 
crimes,  he  was  deposed  in  360.  St.  Jerome  informs  us  th«l 
Basil  wrote  a  book  against  Harcellus,  his  predecessor,  a 
TreaHee  on  Virginity,  and  some  other  smaller  pieces,  of 
which  no  remains  are  extant.  (See  also  Sutdas,  Batileiua 
Ancyranua.)  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of 
learning  and  eloquence. 

Mor^ri  says,  aluiough  Basil  is  placed  by  some  at  the  head 
of  the  Semi-Arians,  yet  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  be  was 
deemed  a  heretic.  St  Basil  speaks  of  him  as  a  Catholic 
In^Mip,  Mid  Athanasius,  in  his  book  of '  Synods,*  confessea 
that  Basil  of  Ancyra,  and  those  of  his  party,  did  not  d^br 
from  Uiose  who  professed  the  eonsubstantiality  except  in 
words,  and  therefore  Hilary  and  Philastrius  call  the  bishops 
of  the  Council  of  Sirmium  held  against  Photinus,  of  which 
Basil  of  Ancyra  was  the  chief,  orthodox  bishops. 

(See  Moreri,  Dictionnaire  Histori^e.tol.  Par.  1759, tom. 
ii.  pp.  1 54,155 :  Chalmers'  Biogr.  Diction,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.) 

BASIL,  or  BASILl'US  (BatrfXtwc,  Basileius),  commonly 
called  ST.  BASIL,  and  on  account  of  his  learning  and  piety 
surnamed  the  Great,  was  bom  at  Cssarea  in  (^ppadocia, 
in  tbe  year 326  ;  Lardner  says  in  the  year  328,  or329.  Hia 
fattier  was  named  Basiliue,  and  his  mother  Emmeleia.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  received  instruction  ftom  his  father,  hut 
went  afterwards  and  studied  at  Antioch  and  Constantinnile, 
under  the  famous  Libanius,  according  to  some  modem 
writers.   Casarea  (whether  the  Casarea  of  Cappadocia  or 
that  of  Palestine  seems  uncertain)  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  places  whero  Basil  studied.   That  he  did  study  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens,  appears 
certain ;  but  it  does  not  appear  so  clear  that  Libanius  was 
his  master :  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  his  fellow-student, 
(See,  however,  the  letters  of  Basil  and  Libanius,  1584, 
1602.)    At  Athens  Basil  formed  a  close  intimacy  with 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus.   He  returned  to  his  native  country 
about  tbe  year  355,  and  taught  rhetoric.    Some  time 
after  this  he  travelled  into  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Libya,  to 
visit  the  monasteries  of  those  countries,  where  he  found  the 
lives  of  the  monks  so  exemplary,  that  he  resolved,  upon 
bis  return  home,  to  follow  their  example,  and  accordingly 
he  instituted  an  order  of  monastic  life  in  the  province 
of  Pontus.   Eusebius,  who  bad  suoeeeded  to  the  bishoprto 
of  Cssana  in  362,  conferred  the  order  of  priesthood  upoa 
Basil,  who  some  time  after,  upon  some  diSbrence  with  the 
bishop,  retired  to  the  solitu^  of  his  monastery,  hut  was  re- 
conciled to  him  about  three  yean  after,  and  grew  to  so  great 
a  reputation,  that,  upon  Eusehiui's  death  in  the  year  370,  hm 
was  chosen  his  successor.  It  was  with  some  reluctance  that 
be  accepted  this  dignity,  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised  to 
it  than  the  Emperor  Valens  began  to  persecute  him  because 
he  refbsed  to  embrace  the  doctrine  of  the  Arians,  of  which,  in- 
deed, he  and  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  were  strenuous  opponents. 
Valens  came  twice  to  Cssarea,  and  finding  himself  unabla 
to  influence  Basil,  determined  to  drive  him  from  that  placa. 
He  ceased,  however,  at  length,  to  molest  Basil,  who  now 
began  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  re- 
union between  the  eastern  and  western  churches,  which  had 
been  divided  upon  some  pdnts  of  bith,  and  in  regard  to 
Meletiits  andPanlinus,  two  bishops  cf  Antioch.  The  weatem 
churches  acknowledged  Panlinus  for  the  legal  bishop,  but 
would  hold  no  communion  with  HeletiUB,  who  was  supportecl 
by  the  eastern  churches;  but  all  his  efiints  were  incTOCtual. 
this  dispute  not  being  terminated  till  nine  months  after  Hia 
death.   Basil  was  also  engaged  in  some  contests  relating  to 
the  division  whioh  the  emperor  had  made  of  Cappadocia, 
into  two  provinces.   Anthimus,  bishop  of  Tyana,  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  new  province,  wished  to  extend  its  limita, 
which  Basil  opposed.    The  little  village  of  Zazime  wa« 
the  chief  object  of  disjiute,  and,  to  secure  it,  St.  Basil  consti- 
tuted it  into  a  bishopric,  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus ;  but  Anthimus  took  possession  before  him,  aia^ 
St.  Gregory,  who  loved  peace,  retired  from  the  place.  St;. 
Basil  had  likewise  some  disputes  with  Enstatiiius  mahjtk. 
Apdlinaris  [see  AvoLLiHAKis],  a^Luis^^^l)^ whan  ta* 
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ntU,  mi,  in  fiwt,  be  totk  %  p«t  la  moit  of  tht  oMtnrar- 
i]m  <^  liis  Me.  He  dud  Juuary  1,  379.  his  ooostitution 
VuDg  mueh  inpured  hy  ib»  autaiities  of  a  nuHuvtic  life. 
lUfll  (lee  Suius)  hid  four  bratbsrit  Oragory,  bUhop  of 
Njsa.  Peter,  also  b  bishop,  and  two  othcM  who  became 
Bonks. 

Care  hu  given  a  liit  of  St.  BuU  s  workB.  Lardner  says 
iMDy  vritingi  have  been  aacribed  to  faim  without  ground. 
Sarnal  of  his  detaohed  pieoea  were  printed  before  ue  year 
IMO ;  but  the  first  edition  of  the  whole  works,  in  Greek, 
jsued  from  the  press  of  Frobenius,  M.  Basel,  1532,  with 
a  prefaee  by  Erauniu.  The  best  edition  ii  that  which 
WW  published  by  the  Benedictines  of  the  Congregation 
of  Sl  MauT,  Greek  and  X^tin,  in  3  vols,  folio,  Paris, 
1721-30 :  the  two  first  nnder  the  care  of  Pire  Gamier ;  the 
third,  after  Gamier's  death,  by  Fire  Harao.  Gamier  took 
great  pains  in  dbtinKuishiog  the  apunoua  from  the  genuine 
works  of  St  BaAiL  M.  Herman,  a  doctor  of  the  Swbonn^ 
pablished  a  Lift  qfSt.BatU,  i  vols.  4to.  Par.  1764. 

Synedlus  (CUmMN^.  p.  303)  ascribes  to  Basil  a  new  re- 
censiMi  of  the  Stptuaginit  which  he  says  was  done  with 
great  care.  The  correspondence  of  Libanius  and  Basiliui 
ia  printed  in  the  edition  of  the  Epistles  f^f  jAbamtts,  J.  C. 
Wolf;  Amst  1738,  1  vol.  fol.  Though  Xibanius  was  not  a 
Christian,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  disturbed  the  good 
understanding  between  Basil  and  the  schoolmaster  of  An- 
tioeh.  Basil  sent  Libanius  various  Cappadocian  sehdara  with 
letters  of  recommendation.   (See  J>(^«,  1980,  1582, 1S94.) 

(See  Cave's  History  t^f  tk$  Fathers  qf  the  Church,  fol. 
Load.  1683,  pp.ai6-270;  VLfxin,  DieHonnmre  Hittorique, 
torn.  ii.  fol.  Par.  1759,  p.  152;  Lardner's  CredibiHiy  qfthe 
Gospel  History,  pt  2,  vol.  ix.  pp.  112-126;  Chalmers's 
Dietiomtry,  vol.  iL  p.  94 ;  SuUas,  Batileiui 

BASIL.  MONKS  OF  ST.  When  St.  Basa,hiAop  of 
Cssarea,  retired  into  Pontus,  about  the  year  358.  for  the  con- 
vaueoee  of  himself  and  his  followers  he  founded  a  monas- 
teiy,  to  whu^  he  gave  a  written  rule  for  its  regulation,  the 
first  of  the  kind  that  had  appeared,  and  which  was  soon 
adopted  ia  numerous  other  monasteries.  This  rule  shortly 
spread  itself  over  the  East,  and,  according  to  the  generality 
ot  writers,  was  not  very  long  in  passing  to  the  West.  Those 
who  adopted  it  styled  themselves  of  the  order  of  St.  Basil ; 
and  St  Basil's  Rule  was,  in  fact,  the  parent  of  that  which 
was  afterwards  framed  by  St  Bienediet  (See  Schlosser's 
remarks  on  Basil,  CAaaMnaMwIonieAe  Utbtnifht,  &c. 
3  IJLSAAth.) 

Dom  Alpbonio  Clavel.  the  Spanish  annalist  of  this  Order 
idntigtiedad  de  ia  Jtelig,  y  Ragl.  d»  &  Baeitio,  c.  viiL  &  2). 
ins  that  Basil's  Rule  was  appmred  and  oon firmed  P<ne 
lAemia  in  the  aune  year  in  which  it  was  written  and  pub- 
Usbed,  363;  afterwards  by  several  oUier  fof^',  and 
was,  in  a  later  age  of  the  Church,  levised  by  PqM  Gregory 
XIII.,  who,  about  1573,  united  the  religious  of  this  order  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Sicily  into  one  ooogragation.  The  abridg- 
ment of  this  Rule  made  by  Cardinal  Besiarion,  during  the 
pontificate  of  Eugene  IV.,  and  approved  by  Gregory  XIII., 
was  also  confirmed  by  Popes  Clemmt  VIII..  Paul  V..  and 
Alexander  VIL 

Hor^  ^ves  1057  as  the  date  when  the  order  was  intro- 
ifauxd  in  the  West.  St.  Saviour,  at  Hessina,  is  now  eon- 
lidfred  as  its  chief  monastery  in  the  West.  The  monks  of 
StBaaiiin  Spain  iUlow  the  Gieak.  thosa  of  Italy  the  Latin 
i^aaL  The  Greek  nunks  an  ohielly  of  this  oidw.  which 
aista  to  a  greet  extent  in  Russia;  tbouflb  in  Hat  eountry. 
if  we  may  rely  on  Dr.  King,  the  monka  have  deviated  from 
fiieir  original  Rule.  He  says,  '  Basil  is  generally  looked 
una  as  the  founder  of  the  order  of  monks  which  exists  in 
KBssia,  ^ough,  in  truth,  their  Rules,  at  least  those  they 
«Uer*B  at  [neseot  are  taken  from  several  difierent  parsons ; 
at  Ephraim  of  Edessa,  Gregory,  Chiysostom.  &c.'  (See 
Uisi.  deM  Ordres  Monastigues,  4to.  Par.  1714,  torn.  i.  pp. 
175-238,  where  engravings  wilt  be  found  of  the  dresses 
^n  by  both  monks  and  nuns  of  this  order  in  the  respective 
eonncries  ;  Mor^ri,  Dictinnnaire  Histurique,  fi>l.  Par.  1759, 
tan.  li.  p.  154 ;  King's  Rites  and  CeremomMqf  tiie  Greek 
Ckurc/i  in  Russia,  4to.  Lond.  1772,  p.  865.) 

The  order  of  St.  Basil  was  never,  that  we  know  of,  intro- 
daeed  into  England;  though  Sir  Roger  Twysden,  in  bis 
hmi^tha  Mtmastie  Slate,  pu  i  (as  qiUMd  by  Tanner,  Pref. 
to  Sttil.  Micmut.  p.  iL)  nyt.  *The  nonki  af  Bangor  were 
Dot  anlik*  the  order  of  Basil,  if  not  of  it'  The  geauina 
k^tofy  at  tlM  WMMitMy  of  Bangor,  bnnmr,  in  fto  aariisat 


period,  ouinok  now  be  traesd  upon  anihai^  iriUA  fW  bft 

t^ed  on. 

BASFLICA  (fieurOuKi,  0a*iXv6£  vS/u^.  This  term  da* 
notes  a  eoUeotion  or  digest  of  the  Corpus  JurU  Of  Justinian, 
translated  from  the  original  Latin  into  the  Greek  language. 
This  work  was  commenced  and  brouRht  to  its  present  state 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  and  the  b^jnning  of  tlw 
tenth  centuries,  under  the  saperintendenoe  of  the  Cheek 
Emperors  of  Ctmstantinople.  The  design  of  redu^ng  the 
laws  of  Justinian  into  one  (Jreek  book  from  the  sevecal 
Latin  collections  in  which  they  were  known  in  the  Western 
Empire,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  formed,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  part  executed,  by  BasU  I.,  called  the  Macedonian, 
whose  reign  commenced  a.d.  867,  and  ended  in  886, 
and  from  whom  the  book  derives  its  name.  Basil's  death 
oocuned  befbre  the  cmnpletion  of  the  work ;  and  all  that 
was  eflbcted  in  his  time  was  a  kind  of  Prefkce,  or  Introduc- 
tion, whieh  was  ealled  H^AxtMont  rfiv  v^fuw,  and  consisted 
K/t  forty  hrads,  or  titles.  Lao  Vl..  sumamed  the  Sage,  who 
succeeded  his  flither  Basil,  as  Bmperoi  of  Onutantinople, 
brought  the  collection  considerably  nearer  to  its  present 
ttxva :  under  his  direction  it  was  distributed  into  six  genrnl 
heads,  each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  ten  tttles;  from 
which  oucumstanoa  it  is  entitled  in  some  manuseripts 
'8&^i0Xoc  (the  Six-Book),  and  in  others  'BC^twrrii/Si^Xef 
(the  Sixty-Book).  The  Basilica  were,  however,  finally  re- 
duced into  their  present  fiirm  by  Constantine  VIL,  oom- 
monly  called  Constantino  Porphyngweta.  Che  son  of  Leo 
the  Eiage,  in  the  early  part  of  tne  tenth  century.  From  that 
time  the  book  was  commonly  used  as  a  oode  of  juri^prudanee 
in  the  Sastera  Empire. 

The  Basilica  contains  the  oode,  digeata.  inatttnlsa,  vmk 
uovellmof  the  Corpoa  Juris;  and  in  wa  latter  divisioas  an 
inserted  some  of  tiw  later  adieti  of  Justinian  hiase^  of  tiw 
subsequent  Emperors  of  Constantinopla,  and  of  Banl  tiie 
Hacedoatan  in  particular;  and  also  a  few  extracts  from 
the  fathers,  and  decrees     early  councils  of  the  diurch. 

The  Greek  translation  of  the  Roman  law  was,  in  all  pro 
habilify,  not  made  expressly  for  this  worit.  as  the  four  books 
ccmtaining  the  institutions  of  Justinian  are  known  to  have 
been  in  existence  in  the  Greek  language  previous  to  the 
time  of  Basil  the  Maoedonian. 

Hervetus  first  published,  in  Latin  only,  in  1557.  fiiur  com 
plete  boi^  of  theBaailtca  (Ub.  45-48),  and  two  books  (28, 29) 
incomplete.  A  splendid  editbn  of  the  Basllioa,  prepared 
from  a  collation  of  various  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  and 
the  KbUoth^ua  du  Rw.  was  puUisoed  at  Pans  by  Fabrot 
in  1647.  aeven  vids.  fUio,  to  iriueh  is  prefixed  a  Report  to 
P<iie  Urban  VnL  t^on  the  history  of  the  Basiltea,  by  Joeeph 
Maria  Suarea ;  but  this  cd^n  only  contains  thirtymuee 
bocdu  oonplete,  and  toi  othws  ineomplete.  It  is  aceom- 
paniad  by  a  Latin  translstion,  said  to  be  rather  a  hasty  per- 
formanee.  Reitx,  in  1752,  added  four  hooks  (49-52>,  folbw- 
ing  those  of  Hervetus ;  but  both  editions  together  only  eon 
tain  thirty-six  books  complete,  and  seven  with  roiuiderabla 
laranse  in  thnn.  Ciqacius  undoubtadlv  possessed  the 
Gre^  text  of  Book  63—59  inclusive ;  and  the  MS.  is  pos- 
sibly still  octant  or  it  must  have  been  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
[See  Cvj ACins.]  A  new  edition  is  now  ( 1 835)  in  the  course 
of  publication,  at  Leipiig,  by  Professor  Heimbach  of  Jena, 
in  which  are  comprehended  the  various  readings  obtained 
by  the  ocdletim  of  several  raaausoripts  not  examined 
I^btDt 

BASFLICA.  from  the  Greek  jSen^i  literally  signifies 
a  royal  residence :  but  we  have  no  account  (A  any  n^al 
residence  being  specialty  called  by  that  name ;  nor  haTe  we 
any  description  of  Greek  edifices  called  Basilica,  which 
may  be  aupposed  to  have  furnished  the  model  of  the  Roman 
Basilica.  The  name,  indeed,  is  Greek,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  buikling  itaelf  was  framed  on  a  Greek 
model,  though  the  fact  does  not  appear  to  be  capable  ot 
direct  proof.  The  building  at  Athens,  called  the  BonXfioc 
Xrodt,  or  Royal  Portico,  seems  to  have  been  pretty  much 
like  a  Roman  Basilica,  as  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
used.  This  edifice,  which  is  mentimed  by  Demosthenes 
(Against  Anstogeiton,  chap.  6),  otmtained  the  court  of  the 
Archon  Baaileus  ^see  Archoh]  ;  and  the  Areopagus  ocea- 
sionally  hdd  their  sittings  there.  (See  also  Pausanias.  i.  3.) 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  of  BasilieaB  to  these  puUie 
buildings  with  spacious  haUa,  often  summndad  with  wide 
portKoes,  many  of  whieh  vera  b^t  at  difirent  timea,  in 
the  varioaa  F«a  of  Boaa,  They  were  niuidly  ealled  after 
the  persoi  who  eanaad  them  to  be  buBfr  as  ^sBawlias 
Digitized  by  VjOCmIc 
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^miliana,  Poieia,  Sec.  (Livy,  xxxix.  44.)  At  the  time  of 
the  conllagration  recorded  in  Livy  (xxvi.27),B.c.  210.  there 
were  no  Builics  then  built  We  read  in  the  Bellum  Alex- 
andrinum  (cap.  52)  that  the  Basilica  was  used  in  the 
Spanish  proTiDces  at  the  date  (b.c.  47)  to  which  that  work 
refers. 


[Cc^ipar  CoiaorTt^M.fiom  tha  Britiih  H(uenm>T«^nMiiting  on  tha  rarerae 
tha  fik(«de  of  tbo  {tuitica  Ulpin.] 

The  principal  feature  of  the  Basilica  was  a  large  roofed 
building,  supported  on  columns.  The  roof,  which  was  called 
the  tettudo,  rose  high  above  the  other  part  of  the  structure, 
which  con!>isted  of  two  galleries,  called  porticus,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  and  round  the  internal  sides  of  the  central 
building.  The  porticus  was  covered  with  a  lean-to  roof,  the 
upper  part  of  which  oommenced  below  the  capitals  of  the  co- 
lumns which  supported  the  testudo.  The  light  was  admitted 
between  the  spaces  formed  by  the  under  line  of  the  architrave 
of  the  testudo,  the  upper  line  of  the  lean-to  roof^  and  the 
peroendicular  lines  of  the  columns.  At  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  interior  a  raised  platform  formed  the  tri- 
bunal for  a  magistrate.  The  term  testudo,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  strictly  the  roof  of  the  central  part ;  but  the  term 
is  also  extended  to  signify  the  whole  of  the  central  space, 
which  corresponds  to  what  we  call  the  nave  of  a  church : 
the  porticoes  correspood  to  the  aisles. 

The  Basilica  was  not  only  used  as  a  hall  for  the  ad 
ministration  of  justice,  but  afforded  also  convenient  shelter 
to  the  merchants  who  transacted  business  there.  Vitruvius, 
who  constructed  a  Basilica  at  the  Julian  colony  at  Fauum, 
informs  us  thai  it  ought  to  be  biiilt  '  on  the  warmest  side  of 
the  forum,  that  those  whose  affairs  called  them  there  might 
confer  together  without  being  incommoded  by  the  weather.' 
'  The  breadth,'  he  says,  '  is  not  to  be  made  less  than  the 
third,  nor  more  than  half,  the  length,  unless  the  nature  of 
the  place  opposes  the  proportion,  and  obliges  the  symmetry 
to  be  different;  but  if  the  Basilica  has  too  much  length, 
chalcidica  are  made  at  the  ends  [see  Chalcidicum],  as  in 
the  Basilica  of  Julia  A(}uiliana.'  (Newton's  TramUation.) 

The  size  and  proportions  of  these  edifices  varied  according 
to  circumstances.  The  following  proportions  are  given  by 
Vitruvius  for  the  various  parts  of  this  structure.  The  co- 
lumns of  the  Basilica  (by  wnich  Vitruvius  means  tbecolumns 
engaged  in  the  wall)  are  to  be  made  as  high  as  the  porticus 
is  broiad ;  the  porticus  is  to  be  as  wide  as  the  third  part  of 
the  space  in  the  middle.  The  columns  of  the  upper  gallery 
must  be  one-fourth  less  than  the  lower.  The  pluteum  (con- 
tinued pedestal)  must  be  made  one-fourth  less  in  height 
than  the  upper  columns,  and  be  placed  between  the  upper 
and  lower  columns,  that  those  who  walk  above  may  not  be 
seen  by  the  merchants :  from  which  circumstance  it  would 
appear  that  Uie  upper  gallerv  was  intended  for  a  purpose 
distinct  from  the  uses  of  the  lower  gallery.  It  is  probable 
that  in  the  upper  gallery  some  kinds  of  handicraft  were 
carried  on. 

The  dimensions  of  the  Basilica  built  by  Vitruvius  at 
Fanum  were  as  follow: — The  testudo  120  Roman  feet  long, 
and  60  broad;  the  porticus  between  the  walls  and  columns 
of  the  testudo,  20  feet  broad ;  the  height  of  the  columns 
of  the  testudo,  including  their  capitals.  50  feet,  and  the 
diameter  5.  Behind  these  were  parasiaticse,  or  small  piers, 
20  feet  high,  24  feet  broad,  and  foot  thick,  to  sustain  the 
beams  intended  to  bear  the  floor  of  the  gallery.  Over  these 
were  other  parastaticn,  1 8  feet  high,  2  feet  broad,  and  1  foot 
thick,  which  supported  the  lean-to  roofs.  The  remaining  space 
between  the  beams  which  were  laid  over  the  upper  paraata- 
ticflB,  and  the  architrave  of  the  columns  of  the  testudo,  was 
open  to  the  light.  In  the  Basilica  at  Fanum,  the  testudo  was 
supported  by  eighteen  columns,  four  at  each  end.  six  on  one 
side  and  four  on  the  other,  the  two  centre  columns  being 
omitted  on  this  side,  that  the  view  of  the  pronnoa  of  a 


temple  to  Au^tui  might  be  seen.  The  tribunal  in  thi« 
building  was  in  the  form  of  a  curved  recess,  46  feet  wide, 
and  15  feet  deep.  To  this  information  Vitruvius  adds  tha 
proportions  of  the  timbers  of  tha  roo£ 

1.  9. 


1.  BlenUoD  of  put  of  tba  MuiliM.  ahowlBKttie  colnnuef  tluTralntoabim 

the  Inn-lo  roof  of  Ute  Portkiu. 
3.  Langitndinal  aeeUoM  Umngli  thr  Teatudo.  D,  D,  Plutanm ;  Ea  B,  ColDtniu 
of  the  Tntnria. 


B,  liOHer  Portico ,  C,  Upper  dilla ;  A,  A,  PanutBlica 
(  Druwn  amronUog  to  the  dtnieDiluDa  Rlren  by  V[tni*iua.'} 

It  is  probable  that  Rome  possessed  Basilica)  in  all  the 
different  Fora  of  the  city.  Of  these  the  Basilica  of  Trajan, 
which  formed  a  part  of  the  Forum  Trajanum  [see  Forith  ), 
is  the  only  one  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains 
left;  it  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  which 
we  have  given  above.  Another  Basilica,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  A  large  edi 
fice  in  the  Forum,  called  the  Temple  of  Peace,  has  also 
been  named  the  Basilica  of  Constantine. 

The  Emperors  Gordian,  in  their  magnificent  country 
residences  built  on  the  Via  Prsnestina,  had  three  Basilicie, 
;00  feet  in  length.  Two  famous  BasilicsD,  ./'Emilia  and 
Fulvia,  were  built  at  Prseneste  {Palestrina),  between  which 
Sylla  caused  a  magnificent  sun-dial  to  be  placed.  The 
marble  fragments  of  the  plan  of  Rome,  now  preserved  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which  was  made  during  the  reign  of 
Septimius  Severus,  show  a  part  of  the  Basilica  ^Cmiliana  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that,  unlike  the  other  Basilics,  it  bad 
no  external  wall.  In  this  last  respect,  it  may  be  compared 
to  a  very  antient  Greek  edifice  at  P«>stum,  which  has  been 
generally  considered  a  BasiUea.  This  building  is  an  in- 
ctosure  of  columns,  without  any  intemnl  or  external  walls, 
and  divided  in  the  centre  by  an  order  of  columns,  with  another 
above  it.  A  Basilica  which  was  discovered  some  years  since 
at  Otricoli,  had  a  curvilinear  recess  or  hemicycle  adorned 
with  statues,  which  were  removed  to  the  museum  of  tho 
Vatican. 

The  most  perfect  Basilica  of  antiquity,  and  which  heal 
corresponds  with  the  building  described  by  Vitruvius,  exists 
in  Pompeii,  constnioted  on  the  south-west,  and  conse 
quently  the  warm  side  of  the  Forum.  This  edifice  is  220 
feet  by  60.  The  testudo  rose  to  the  height  of  about  60  feet, 
judging  fi^m  the  diameter  of  the  portions  of  the  columns 
litill  remaining.  These  columns  are  twenty-eight  in  num 
ber,  four  of  which  are  placed  at  each  end,  and  the  rest  on 
each  side  of  the  testudo ;  they  are  curiously  eonstnicted  of 
brick,  and  covered  with  stucco.  At  the  &rthest  end  is  tha 
tribunal,  raised  on  a  platform,  to  which  the  ascent  on  each 
u.yiuzeo  oy  VjOW^i^ 
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rplui  of  the  RariUcft  at  Pompell.l 

lide  u  a  flisht  or  stairs.  Under  the  platform  are  rooms, 
onjeetuted  to  nave  been  used  as  temporary  prisons  for  cri- 
nioaU ,  and  in  the  floor  of  this  platform  are  circular  holes, 
eommuuiratinnf  with  the  rooms  belov.  On  each  side  of  the 
tnlQMl  are  two  small  square  rooms,  which,  as  the  Banlica 
■  Toy  long  in  ita  proportion*  may  be  coniidered  a  part  cut 
oftoformChalckUca.  Small  engaged  columns  are  attached 
to  the  walls  inclosing  the  porticus,  on  which  one  end  of 
tbe  beams  of  the  floor  were  placed,  the  other  being  either 
■Biened  in  the  shafts  of  the  brick-columns,  or  supported  on 
*ooden  parastatictt  set  u;ainst  their  backs,  in  toe  manner 
^eseribed  by  Vitnivius.  In  the  angles  the  small  columns  are 

(InsleTed  thus  n  t  after  the  manner  of  Gothic  shafts.  This 
note  probably  from  the  dioumstanoe  of  the  beams  of  the 
^  of  the  upper  portinus  being  placed  diagonally  at  the 
in  this  vunner—   

•4  it  ii  BKMt  likely  th^  the  under  side  of  the  floor  was 
kft  txpoied.  «a  U  anil  the  case  in  the  dwellings  of  Ital^, 
•nd  not  corered  with  lath  and  piaster,  as  ia  the  eustom  in 


Bngland.  The  ctdnnun  being  doitered  latiie  uifj^  gave 
an  appeaxance  of  atrsngth. 

The  light,  mott  proMhly,  was  admitted  in  the  manner 
mentionM  hy  Vitruriut;  but,  in  addition,  then  were  win- 
dows at  the  back  of  the  tribuiul,  which  perhaps  were  at  one 
time  glazed,  as  glass  fbr  windows  was  in  common  use  at 
Pompeii.  The  stone  docv-jambs  are  remarkable  for  a  large 
noove,  in  which  we  may  conjecture  that  the  wooden  door 
frames  were  fixed.  The  doors  appear  to  have  folded,  as  the 
marks  left  on  the  sill,  from  the  opening  and  shutting,  still 
remain.  The  order  of  the  small  engaged  columns  is  Corin- 
thian, and  the  style  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  Tivoli,  and,  like  that  edifice,  this  Basilica  was 
covered  with  a  fine  marble  stucco.  The  most  singular  deco- 
ration is  observed  in  the  rusticated  plastering  of  the  in- 
terior, where  the  ruatiea  are  painted  in  every  variety  of 
colour.  The  wder  of  ib»  teatudo  is  unknown,  as  tiiam  ars 
no  remains  at  the  eapitali.  It  is  probaUe  that  the  oolumna. 
from  thdr  height,  were  never  covered  with  the  ashes  of 
Vesuvius,  which  circumstance  enabled  the  inhabitants  to 
remove  them. 

The  early  Christian  churches  of  Rome  may  be  considered 
as  the  best  resemblances  of  the  Roman  Basilicse.  In  some 
of  them  are  still  found  many  of  the  characterisUcs  of  the 
antient  Basilica.  There  are  twelve  churches  in  Rome 
called  Basilica,  the  oldest  of  which  dates  from  about  the 
time  of  Constantino,  and  is  even  said  to  have  been  built 
by  that  emperor.  These  edifices  are  S.  Pietro,  S.  Paolo 
(without  the  walls),  S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  Sta.  Groce  in 
Gerusalemme,  Sta.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Sta.  Frassede,  St.* 
Agnese,  Sta.  Maria  in  Coamedin,  Sta.  Maria  Ms^giorei 
8.  Clemente,  S.  N«eo  et  AohiUe,  and  S.  Lorenzo  (wimmt 
the  walla). 

The  Bluqueas  tSalioni  remarks,  that  die  first  ehnrches 

were  looked  upm  as  tribunals  in  which  the  bishops,  &c., 
administered  penance  to  the  guilty  and  the  Eucharist  to 
the  absolved ;  we  may  therefore  observe,  in  accountin?  for 
the  resemblance  which  the  early  Christian  churches  bear 
to  the  antient  Basilicse,  that  nothing  could  appear  at  first 
sight  more  appropriate  than  the  idea  of  imitating  a  tribunal 
of  justice  in  the  construction  of  the  new  churches,  in 
which  the  bishops  and  priests  were  to  administer  a  kind  of 
spiritual  justice.  This  remark  is  well  supported  by  the  fact 
of  the  bishop*a  throne  being  placed  in  the  apsis,  or  arched 
recess  corresponding  to  the  curved  recess  or  hemioycle,  e» 
it  was  called,  of  the  antient  BasiUca.  It  is,  however,  more 
probable  that  the  obvious  convenience  of  the  BasilicgD  led 
the  early  Christiaiu  to  adopt  the  principles  of  that  form  of 
building,  as  these  edifices  were  ooth  light  and  spacious, 
and  better  adapted  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  religion 
than  the  temples  of  the  Pagans. 

CoDstantine  has  the  reputation  of  having  founded  the 
first  of  these  Basilica,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  his  own 
palace  of  Lateran,  on  Mount  Cslius.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
built  the  BasiUca  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of 
Nero,  and  finally  commenced  a  third,  that  of  St.  Piiul 
without  the  walls  of  Rome.  This  church  was  finished  fifty 
years  afterwards  by  Theodosius ;  who,  if  we  may  trust 
Procopius,  built  a  continuous  portico  from  the  city  to  thu 
Basilica,  covered  with  a  copper  roof.  St.  Peter's  was  deco- 
rated with  one  hundred  odumns  of  white  marUe ;  it  is, 
however,  now  replaced  by  a  more  modem  structure,  the 
largest  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  external  part  of  the 
Baulica  of  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  is  of  modem  constrae 
tion.  St.  Paul's  without  the  walls  was  burnt  down  a  few 
years  since,  but  is  now  partly  restored  upon  the  old  plan. 
The  section  of  this  edifice,  across  the  nave,  shows  the  form 
of  the  testudo  with  the  inclined  roois  of  the  porticus ;  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  under  side  of  the  roof  of  the  testudo 
and  the  upper  line  of  the  roof  of  the  porticus,  are  formed 
the  windows  of  the  church.  The  nine  other  Basilica,  as 
well  as  the  antient  churches  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli 
S.  Martino,  S.  Vincenzio  delle  Tre  Fontane,  Sta.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  and  S.  AgosUno,  and  several  others  possess  some 
of  the  features  of  the  antient  Basilica. 

St.*  Agnese,  however,  exemplifles  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  antient  Basilica  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  we  give  a 
representation  of  it  which  will  Oluatrate  the  description  of 
Vitruvius. 

In  this  view  will  be  easily  recognised  tbe  galleries  (por 
tieus)  running  round  three  sides  of  the  building,  and  inter 
runted  by  the  recess  forming  the  tribunal.  In  the  uppei 
gallery  is  the  pluteum,  or  continued  pede^,  indosinp  the 
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same.  The  nave  corresponds  to  the  Testudo ;  the  apsis  of 
the  church  to  the  hemicycle  of  the  antient  buildings :  the 
only  difference  is  in  the  manuer  of  piercing  the  walls  for 
windows,  and  in  the  omission  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
testudo,  the  two  orders  of  columns  standing  in  the  places 
of  the  antient  parastatics.  It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
struction of  the  roof  of  the  anUent  Basilica  was  exposed,  as 
it  is  shown  here,  and  as  was  the  invariable  practice  in  almost 
all  the  church  Basilicas  of  Rome.   These  Basilicie  are  built 


from  the  old  materials  of  other  edifices,  and  the  parts  are 
put  together  without  much  reg&rd  to  symmetry,  so  that 
there  are  often  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite  capitals, 
placed  on  shafts  of  columns  of  various  diameters,  with  por- 
tions of  entablatures  above  them,  which  originally  belonged 
to  dissimilar  edifices.  Santa  Maria  in  Irastevere  is  an 
example  of  these  incongruities :  here  also  the  thione  in  the 
apsis  has  an  antique  form,  very  similar  to  the  hemicyclea  of 
the  Street  of  Tombs  at  Pompeii.   The  Romaa  ohuroh  Ba- 
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liliett  are  nmoikaUe  for  their  moMie  [te*  MoiAic]  decfr- 
ratuHu.  The  pavements  of  many  of  them  are  enriched 
Tith  the  most  elaborate  patterns  made  of  the  hardest  mar- 
btet.  The  arched  head  of  the  apsis  is  often  decorated  with 
the  figoret  of  saints  or  apostles  upon  a  gold  ground,  the 
wbde  mosaic  being  fixrmed  of  glass  tessere ;  but  the  most 
nnptnoiu  moeues  are  those  of  St.  Peter's,  of  modem  exe- 
RBtjiiii,  wbidi  npresant  so  truly  the  great  woika  of  the  bnt 
Itsliu  peintan,  that  none  but  a  practised  eye  ean  detect 
IbediAiamce. 

Not  only  the  tpris,  but  the  general  form  of  the  nave  and 
sides,  of  our  antient  cathedrals  is  evidently  borrowed  frolb 
the  Italian  church  Basilica.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
old  village  churches  of  England.  The  nave  oorreaponds  to 
the  testudo,  and  the  side  aisles  to  the  porticus ;  the  win- 
dows of  the  nave,  which  externally  are  seen  above  the  lean- 
to  roof  of  the  aisles,  correspond  to  the  opening  between  the 
apper  part  of  the  columns  of  the  testudo. 

Modem  Basilics  exist  at  the  {nvsent  day  in  Italy,  applied, 
as  the  antieni  were,  to  civil  purposes.  Palladio  gives  the 
name  of  Basilics  to  such  public  buildings,  many  of  which 
■If  found  in  the  Italian  towns.  Part  of  the  Basuies  of  the 
present  dny  serve  as  the  palaces  of  the  magistrates,  and  in 
Uma  ffaey  administer  justice,  while  the  lower  parts  are  oeoa- 
|Hd  by  merehants,  tkc  Speaking  of  these  e£floe«,  Palladio 
lays,  *Onr  modem  basilicB  differ  from  the  antient  in  this, 
mt  while  thetra  were  on  the  ground-floor,  ours  are  ele- 
vated on  aicbes,  and  die  parts  beneath  the  s^es  are  used 
ssshqie,  prisons,  and  for  otfier  public  purposes.  AnoUierdif- 
ferenee  is  that  the  antienta  tuvd  porticoes  only  in  the  inte- 
rior; the  modems,  on  the  contrary,  either  have  none,  or 
hsve  them  on  the  exterior.'  There  is  an  example  of  such 
a  Basilica  at  Padua,  and  another  at  Brescia  ;  but  the  most 
selebrated  is  that  at  Vicenza,  the  exterior  of  which  is  after 
the  ^sign  of  Palladio.  The  body  of  the  buildine  is  sup- 
posed by  Vincenzio  Seamozzi  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  reign,  and  by  the  command,  of  Theodorie  the  Qoth. 
ThisBuiliea  is  162  feet  long  by  03  wide ;  the  curved  roof 
ii  of  wood,  covered  with  lead;  the  great  hall  is  25  feet  10 
inehsi  above  the  gronnd-Aoor,  and  is  supported  on  piers. 
Thtt  edifice,  vhleh  refleets  «nt  orecUt  on  uw  skill  of^  Pal- 
ladio^ is  ealled  at  VIcensa  *  U  Palaxso  della  Ragione.'  The 
arehiiact  himself,  though  a  modest  man,  was  so  well  satis- 
Aed  with  his  oam  performance,  that  he  expressed  an  opinion 
that  this  oonstmetion  was  equal  to  any  Basilica  of  antiquitr. 

In  England  the  town-luU,  and  in  France  the  Palais  de 
Jnstiee,  oozrespond,  in  some  respects,  to  the  modem  Italian 
Basaics. 

In  modem  stmctures,  the  form  of  the  Basilica  might  be 
tpplied  to  markets,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted, 
both  for  convenience  and  ventilation.  Liverpool  market, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  these  respects,  the  most  perfect  in  the 
worid,  oonsists  of  several  roofs  placed  side  by  side,  resem- 
bling ia  some  degree  the  roof  of  the  testudo. 

(Vitruvius;  Nardini's  Jlonw;  HoMi'*  Pirn Some, utith 
tke  fingmmUt  qf  ika  Ancient  Planj  A  Seriet  qf  Geome- 
trical Pkm*  and  SeeHonc,  and  Pernectiva  yieict  qf  the 
Roman  Church  BatilictB,  by  I.G.  G.,  Roma,  1823-24 :  Bus- 
taoe's  Clasa.  Tbur;  Plan  qf  Pompeii,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffiiaion  of  Use&l  Knowledge:  Marquess Galiani's  TYeuu- 
laiioa  qf  Viirttoim;  il^/if  ^Po/fot&o,  by  M.  QuatremSre 
^e  Q^incy  ;  EncuclopSdie  Mithodimc,  ./bvhitacture ;  No- 
tixie  tuUa  Antienita  e  Belle  Arti.  Roma.) 

BASIL.ICA'TA,  one  of  the  fifteen  provinces  of  the  con- 
tinental part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  lies 
■ooth  of  the  Terra  di  Ban  and  Ca|utanata,  east  of  the  two 
Principati,  and  north  of  Calabria.  It  occupies  the  greater 
ptrt  of  the  antient  Lucaiua,  the  remainder  of  whiim  is  ia- 
doded  in  the  province  of  Principato  Citra.  Bosilioata  lies 
almost  wholly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ridge  of  toe 
Apannhies,  and  its  rivm  flow  into  du  Gulf  of  Taranto^  or 
me  Ionian  Sea,  as  the  Italians  eall  tL  The  mun  ridge,  or 
baekbone  of  the  Apennines,  running  in  a  south-east  diieo- 
tion  through  the  province  of  Principato  tTltra,  forms  a  large 
BUSS  above  Conza,  between  the  sources  of  the  Ofonto  on 
cne  side,  and  those  of  the  Sele  on  the.  other.  One  of  the 
nmmils  of  this  mass  is  called  Monte  Lucano.  Raving 
dirown  off  two  lateral  branches,  one  to  the  eastward  towards 
die  peninsula  of  Otranto,  and  another  westward  towards 
Cope  Campanella,  the  main  ridge  then  enters  Baflilicata 
narth  of  the  town  of  Muro.  bending  almost  due  east,  and 
nring  rise  to  the  Bradano  on  its  eastern,  and  the  Vtume 
naoeo  on  its  south-western  sl<^  South  of  the  sources 


of  the  Bradano.  it  sends  off  another  braneh  doe  etjt, 
dividing  the  waters  of  the  Bradano  ftom  those  of  the 
Basiento.  In  this  projection  is  the  high  summit  called 
Monte  Acuto,  and  on  its  southern  slope'  are  the  soumas 
of  the  Basiento  and  the  town  of  Potenza.  From  this  point 
the  main  ridge  runs  due  south  by  Marsio  Nuovo,  between 
the  sources  of  the  Agri.  which  flows  eastward,  and  those  of 
the  river  Negro,  or  Tanagro,  which  is  one  of  the  tributaries 
of  tile  Sele.  It  then  approaches  very  near  the  coast  td  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Lagonegro,  above  which  is  the 
lofty  group  called  Monti  Sirini,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
which  the  Siris,  now  called  Sinno,  has  its  source.  Farther 
south  the  ridge  enters  Calabria  east  of  Castritueoia  and  Ro- 
tonda,  above  whirh  towns  it  forms  the  lofty  summit  called 
Monte  PolHno  (Mons  ApolUneus),  which  is  the  highest  point 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  being  above  7000  feet. 
A  small  part  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  lies  west  of  the 
central  ridge,  and  between  it  and  the  Gulf  of  Policastro, 
extending  about  1 2  miles  along  its  coast,  between  Sapri  and 
the  river  Trecchina.  The  maritime  town  of  Maratea,  and 
the  inland  towns  of  Lagonegro  and  Lauria,  the  two  last  on 
the  high  road  fVom  Naples  to  Calabria,  belong  to  this 
district  of  Basilicata.  Farther  north  another  slip  of  Basi- 
licata lies  tlSao  on  the  western  sli^  of  the  Apuininee, 
round  the  town  of  Muro— a  place  known  in  histmT'  for  the 
tragical  death  of  Queen  Joanna  I.  But  the  great  bulk  of 
the  province  lies  east  of  the  main  ridge,  and  between  it  and 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  Four  rivers  (Bradano,  Basiento,  Agri. 
and  Sinno)  ran  through  it  itovsL  west  to  east,  forming  as 
many  long  valleys,  bounded  by  off^ts  ftom  the  main  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  These  offsets  slope  down  gradually  to- 
wards the  sea,  until  they  sink  into  a  low  plain  at  the  distanee 
of  about  10  miles  from  the  coast.  These  were  the  plains  of 
Metapontum  and  Heraclea.  renowned  in  former  times  for 
their  fertility,  but  now  in  great  measure  uninhabited  and 
unwholesome.  Proceeding  from  Taranto  along  the  coast, 
and  turning  towards  the  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the 
river  Bradano,  and  enters  Basilicata.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bradano,  and  between  it  and  the  Bauente,  which  rivets 
are  only  four  miles  distant  from  each  other,  ts  a  square 
tower  called  Torre  di  Mare,  built  by  the  Angevine  kings  as 
a  station  for  coas^guards.  The  sea,  however,  has  reeeded 
all  along  this  coast,  owing  to  the  alluvia  carried  down  by 
the  rivers,  so  that  Torre  di  Mare  is  now  about  a  mile  distant 
flt>m  the  shore.  Two  miles  inland  from  Torre  di  Mare  are 
the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  the  plan  and  style  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the  temples  of 
Psstum.  Part  only  of  the  two  sides  remains,  consisting  of 
two  rows  of  pillars  of  sandstone,  ten  In  one  row  and  five  in 
the  other,  the  rows  being  about  42  foot  asunder.  The 

Sillars  are  3)  feet  ii.  diameter,  16  feet  in  height,  and  8  foet 
istant  ftom  each  other.  They  are  fluted  and  tapering, 
with  a  large  cyathiform  capital,  resembling  in  shape  a  shal- 
low bowl  covered  with  a  thin  square  stone.  They  have  no 
base,  but  they  rest  upon  a  kind  of  plinth  which  belonged 
to  the  whole  row,  the  intermediate  parts  of  which  between 
the  eolumns  haw  been  carried  away.  The  rows  are  in 
the  duection  east  to  west  The  columns  consist  of  seven 
blocks  each,  including  the  capital.  Part  of  the  architrave 
is  all  that  remains  of  the  entablature.  St  Non's  Voyage 
Pittoreeque  gives  the  above  dimensions  and  also  two  views 
of  the  temple.  It  describes  the  temple  as  being  two  miles 
inland  fVom  Torre  di  Mare,  in  the  direction  of  the  town  of 
Beroalda,  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  plain, 
and  almost  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  Bradano  ani 
the  Basiento.  Swinburne,  who  also  saw  the  temple,  inac- 
curately describes  it  as  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Basiento, 
and  Keppel  Craven,  in  1818,  accordingly  looked  for  it  near 
the  banlu  of  that  river  and  could  not  find  it ;  but  on  his 
return  to  Naples  he  was  informed  that  the  temple  remains 
UMriy  in  Uw  same  state  as  when  Swinburne  saw  it,  and 
that  it  lies  about  four  miles  fhnn  the  sea,  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bradano,  consequently  inland  from  the  road  and 
not  between  the  road  and  the  sea,  an  indication  correspond- 
ing pretty  nearly  to  that  which  is  given  in  the  Voyage  Pit- 
toretque,  as  Torre  di  Mare  itself  is  a  mile  from  the  sea-shore. 
Returning  ftom  the  temple  towards  Torre  di  Mare,  and 
about  a  mile  ftom  the  latter  place,  the  authors  of  the  Voyage 
saw,  among  the  high  cwnwith  which  the  plain  was  covered, 
the  remains  of  another  temple,  of  which  some  massive 
blocks  lay  on  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  other 
buildings,  and  a  hillock  formed  of  bricks  and  broken  potten'  * 
they  suppose  this  to  have  bg^^guj^^^gj^jg^ptt  Me- 
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tepontum,  and  that  the  temple  nov  ftandmg  wai  outnde  of 
>he  town.  The  town  of  Bernalda.  which  it  six  miles  from 
Torredt  Mara,  in  the  interior,  is  chiefly  huilt  of  old  materials 
earned  away  from  the  rains  of  Met^ntum.  Com  is  still 
the  chief  produce  of  this  plain,  and  it  formerly  constituted 
the  graat  source  of  wealth  of  the  people  of  Metapontum, 
whose  med^s  hear  the  wheat-sheaf  as  a  mark  of  the  fer- 
tility of  the  country. 

Proceeding  farther  south,  the  traveller  crosses  the  Basi- 
ento,  the  antient  Casuentus,  h^  a  fbrry  in  winter,  and  at  a 
ford  in  summer,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  Passing 
tfarouffh  a  wide  plain  (large  tracts  of  which  are  planted 
with  liquorice,  and  others  sown  with  com,  and  in  which  two 
small  TiUages,  San  Teodoro  and  San  Basile,  are  the  only 
bal^tatioDs),  he  arrives  at  anoOier  tower  called  Scanxano, 
on  the  river  Salandrella,  once  a  feudal  estate  helopg- 
ing  to  the  Princes  of  Castellaneta.  Between  the  Salan- 
drella and  the  Agri,  the  next  river  to  the  south,  the 
ground  hecomes  uneven,  and  is  partly  planted  with  olives, 
and  partly  covered  with  underwood.  The  Agri.  the  antient 
Acins,  rises  in  the  central  ridge  near  Marsico  Vetere,  about 
SO  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  considerable  river,  and  the 
only  one  in  Basilicata  on  which  a  ferry  is  kept  in  sum- 
mer. Between  the  Agri  and  the  Sinno,  which  is  the  next 
river  to  the  south,  lies  Policoro,  a  large  house  and  farm, 
once  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  and  now  to  the  Prince  of 
Gerace.  The  estate  occupies  the  whole  space  between  the 
two  rivOTS,  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  the  sea  to  the 
hills  inland,  which  is  nearly  an  equal  ctistanee.  Above  the 
hills,  tiie  higher  mountains  of  interior  Basilicata  are  seen, 
with  the  towns  of  Tursi,  Pisticci,  and  Montalbano,  huilt 
upon  them.  Montalbano  is  ten  miles  from  Policoro,  and 
has  about  6000  inhabitants.  The  estate  of  Policoro  is  well 
cultivated,  and  produces  every  variety  of  corn,  vegetables, 
and  fruit,  besides  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  The 
principal  revenue,  however,  arises  from  the  oil  and  liquorice, 
a  manufactory  being  established  on  the  estate  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  latter  drug.  The  country  abounds  with  game 
of  every  sort,  from  the  rabbit  to  the  deer  and  wild  boar.  In 
the  winter  months,  about  lOtiO  persona  are  employed  on  the 
estate,  but  only  150  are  permanently  on  the  establishment. 
Heradea  stood  hereabouts,  but  the  precise  spot  is  not  known. 
A  finr  stones,  fragments  of  statues,  medals,  and  also  earthen 
vases,  have  hieen  found  about  a  mUe  from  Policoro. 

The  port  of  Siris  was  probably  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinno, 
where  there  is  now  an  open  road  f^uented  by  vessels,  which 
take  in  cargoes  of  com,  liquorice,  and  other  produce  of  the 
country.  In  1 753,  two  bronze  tables,  with  in&criptbns,  were 
found  about  eight  miles  above  Policoro,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Agri,  near  the  town  of  Pisticci,  which  are 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Heraclean  tables.  They  are  now 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Stu^j  at  Naples.  South  of  the 
Binno,  the  mountains  close  upon  the  sea-coast.  Four  miles 
south  of  the  Sinno  is  Rocca  Iraperiale,  the  last  town  of  Basi- 
licata, huilt  on  a  conical  hill,  which  it  crowns  to  the  very 
summit,  after  the  fiisbion  of  the  Calabrian  towns.  Six  mjles 
beyond  is  Rmeto*  the  first  town  or  village  of  Calabria  Citra. 
The  whole  coast  of  Basilicata,  from  the  Bradano  to  Rocca 
Iiuperiale.  is  about  24  miles. 

The  interior  of  Basilicata  is  mountainous  and  wUd.  A 
road  branches  out  of  the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Calabria 
at  Auletta,  and  crossing  ue  Apcnnine  ridge  leads  to  Po- 
tensa,  which  is  the  capital  of  Basilicata.  It  is  a  town  of 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  a  bishop's  see,  the  residence  of  the 
intendente,  or  governor,  of  the  province,  and  the  seat  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  courts  of  justice.  It  contains  also  the 
royal  college  of  the  province.  Many  Roman  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Potenza.  (Gatta,  iMcania.)  A  road,  the 
only  one  that  crosses  Basilicata  from  east  to  west,  leads  from 
Potenza,  through  the  town  of  Tricarico,  to  Matera,  a  distance 
of  about  50  miks  through  a  mountainous  country.  Matera 
is  aoonsiderahletown,  near  the  left  bankoftbe  Bradano,  and 
about  20  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.  It 
is  an  archbishop's  see,  and  was  formerly  the  rendmkce  of  the 
governor  of  the  province.  The  other  towns  of  the  interior 
are  Oppido,  Acerenza,  and  Monteneloso,  which  are  near  the 
banks  of  die  Bradano,  and  south  of  the  lateral  ridge  of 
Apennines  above-mentioned,  which  runs  westward  towards 
the  Terra  d'Otranto.  A  part  of  Basilicata,  however,  stretches 
beyond  and  to  the  north  of  this  ridge,  extending  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ofanto,  and  into  the  great  plain  of  Puglia.  In 
this  divisMHi  are  the  towns  of  Rapolla,  Melfl,  Atella,  La- 
tcUcs  and  Venota.  This  distriot  is  very  tu&m  in  corn.  A 


toad  leads  aeross  tiie  mountains  from  Potow  tlnowh 
Avieliano  to  Melfl.  Helfl  was  one  of  the  first  plaoes  which 
the  Normans  became  possessed  of  in  Apulia. 

In  the  southern  part  of  interior  Basilicata  there  are  no 
towns  of  any  importanoe*  some  villages  thinly  scattered 
about  the  valleys  were  formerly  baronial  fieft,  the  titles  of 
which  are  still  home  by  Neapolitan  families;  such  are 
Stigliano,  Lautensana,  Salandra,  Franoavilla,  Hatuoo 
Vetere,  &c.  - 

Basilicata  extends  nearly  80  miles  in  length,  f^m  N.  to  S., 
from  the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Ofanto,  near  Mdfi,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  riverlVecobinaon  theGiilf  of  Polioastra. ,  Its  breadth 
flmn  E.  to  W.  variu  emiideimbly;  in  its  widest  part  it  is 
■bout  60  miles,  between  the  month  of  the  Bradano  and  the 
firontiers  of  Princqnto  Citra.  near  Marsioo  Novo.  Swinburne 
states  the  surfaoe  of  the  province  to  be  1,605.000  Neapolitan 
moggie,  8  measure  about  one-eighth  less  than  the  English 
acre.  He  states  the  population  as  being  then  325,000,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  increased  much  since  his  time,  as 
Basilicata  is  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  in  which 
the  least  progress  in  agnculture,  industry,  or  commerce  has 
been  made.  Serritton,  in  his  Saggio  StatiHicodelt Italia, 
states  the  population  at  452,000;  but  another,  and  a  more 
accurate  statistical  writer,  Afan  di  Rivera,  a  Neapolitan 
colonel  of  engineers,  states,  that  by  drawing  a  line  from 
Montepeioso  near  Matera  in  the  north,  and  carrying  it 
through  the  centre  of  the  province  southward  to  Francai^a, 
on  the  bwders  of  Calabria,  the  whole  nmulation  found  to 
the  east  of  this  line  and  hetweoi  it  and  tne  sea,  inoludin^ 
tbe  valleys  trf  the  Bradano,  Basiento,  Agii,  and  Sinno^  is 
about  11 7,000  inhabitants,  divided  among  33  communes,  and 
spread  over  ft  surface  of  1200  square  miles.  This  extent 
includes  more  than  one-third  of  the  province,  and  the  most 
fertile  part  <^  it  The  districtt  of  Helfi,  Lavello,  and  Ve- 
nosa,  near  the  banks  of  the  Ofanto,  he  calculates  to  contain 
about  70,000  inhabitants.  The  small  district  west  of  the 
Apennines,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  with 
the  towns  of  Maratea,  Lauria  (4000  inhabitants),  and  Lago- 
negro,  contains,  perhaps,  20,000  more.  There  remains  the 
midland  mountainous  division  of  the  country,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  the  district  of  Potensa,  the  town  cS  Trica- 
rico, the  district  of  Muro.  and  one  or  two  oUier  plaees,  is 
nearly  uninhabited,  without  any  roads,  and  covered  ihth 
fwests.  Fnxn  all  this  it  appears  probaUe  that  the  whole 
popuU^ion  of  the  provinoe  aoes  not  exceed  300.000.  if  it 
reaches  that  number. 

The  origin  of  the  name  of  Basilicata  is  not  well  ascer- 
tained, though  it  is  believed  to  have  been  given  to  this  pro- 
vince by  Basilius  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  recon- 
quered it  from  the  Saracens  and  the  Longobards  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.  {Qa.ttA,Memorielttoriehg 
della  Lucania  ;  Swinburne's  Tun  Sciliet ;  Keppel  Craven's 
Tour  through  the  Southern  Provincet  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  Afan  dl  Rivera,  Considerazioni  eul  Regno  delle 
due  SidUe.) 

BA'SILISK  iBoHHtcut,  Daudin),  in  zool(^,  a  genus  d 
Saurian  reptiles,  belonging  to  the  Iguanian  fomily.  It  is  to 
he  observed  that  the  baiuluk  of  modBm  eipetcd<^  is  a  very 
dififerent  animal  from  tKe  basilisk  (jSanXinoc)  or  royal  ser- 
pent of  antiquity,  the  Teepha  or  Teiphom  of  the  Hebrews, 
which  is  translMed  cockatrice  in  our  Snglish  version  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  and  whidi  was  fbrmerly  the  subject  of  so 
many  fabulous  narrations.  The  principal  cirt;umstanoea 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  fabulous  basilisk,  and  of 
the  different  occasions  upon  which  it  has  been  mentioned  or 
alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures,  will  be  noticed  under  the  head 
of  Cockatrice,  to  which  they  mora  properly  bdong  ttian 
to  the  present  tulicle.  For  the  present  we  shall  eonflne  our 
attention  solely  to  the  basilisks  of  modem  zoologists,  and  of 
which,  being  an  American  genus  (at  least  its  most  authen- 
tic species),  the  antients  could  have  had  no  knowledge. 

The  basilisks  are  distinguished  from  other  genera  of  tbe 
Iguanian  reptiles  by  the  absence  of  the  lax  and  dilatable 
skin  under  the  throat,  by  ttie  want  of  thigh  pores,  and  still 
more  particularly  by  Uie  elevated  crest  or  fin  which,  like  the 
dorsals  of  some  fishes,  runs  along  Uie  whde  length  of  the 
back  and  tail,  and  is  supported  by  the  s[Hnotts  processes  <^ 
the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebrs.  These  processes  are  largely 
developed  in  most  of  the  family,  and  in  the  guanas  more 

Sarticulariy  project  far  beyond  the  skin  of  tbe  back,  like  the 
orsal  spines  of  acanthopterygious  fishes,  and  form  an  unin- 
terrupted range  from  the  ocdpnt  to  the  toigin  of  the  tail ; 
but  uqr  tn  not  couwoted  by  a.  mnafrimne  as  bi  tbe  b«ai- 
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Ibk>,  and  consequently  are  not  of  the  aamo  importance  as  a 
loologieal  character  in  influencing  the  aquatic  habits  of  the 
animils.    In  other  respects  the  1»silisks  are  of  a  thick  and 
doDgited  form,  and  have  the  whole  outer  surface  of  the 
bod?,  as  well  as  the  head,  neck,  tail,  and  extremities,  covered 
wittt  small  scales,  of  a  rhomboidal  form,  and,  generally 
fpeakiBg,  slightly  carinated.   The  head  is  short  and  thick, 
pattiealariy  towards  the  occiput,  the  nose  blunt,  and  the 
league  lai^  thick,  flat,  rounded  at  the  point,  not  exten- 
libte,  and  attached  below  to  the  under-jaw  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length ;  the  tail  is  lon^^,  very  much  com- 
preased  on  the  sides,  and  surmounted,  at  least  on  the  half 
next  the  origin,  with  a  high  vortical  flu,  covered  with  small 
•eales  like  mose  of  the  body,  and  capable  of  being  erected 
or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  animal.   Tho  legs  are  long, 
and  the  feet  provided  with  five  toes  each,  whicn  are  long, 
•^■rate.  and  mmisbed  with  small  claws.   To  the  occiput  is 
sttaebed  a  membranous  bag,  which  the  basilisk  has  tho 
power  of  distending  with  air.  or  emptying,  as  its  occasiona 
require,  and  which  appears  to  supply  in  this  genus  the  ab- 
•enoe  of  the  dilatable  skin  on  the  throat,  with  which  nature 
hu  furnished  the  guanas,  either  as  a  reservoir  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  Iresh  air  to  supply  their  necessities  while  diving, 
or  bv  enlu^ing  their  magnitude  without  adding  to  their 
weight,  to  assist  them  in  the  actions  of  swimming  and  in 
Iteeping  the  head  above  water,  or  perh^  for  bo^  these 
porpoaei.    In  the  {nrtieular  case  of  the  basilisks,  their 
tquatie  habits  are  atill  more  powerfully  increased  by  the 
vertical  fin  of  the  back,  which,  like  that  on  the  tail,  is 
capable  of  being  erected  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  consequently,  whilst  it  does  wt  impede  its  motions 
m  the  dry  land,  greatly  facilitates  its  power  of  owimming 
tnd  moving  about  in  ihe  water.   In  aoort,  these  animaU 
laay  be  said  to  carry  about  with  them  a  portable  swimming 
appatatos,  which  is  of  the  utmost  service  to  them  as  aquatic 
animaU,  without  encumbering  them  at  other  times  ;  a  beau- 
tiful provision  of  nature  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  palmated, 
or  webbed  feet,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  palmated 
animals,  would  have  reduced  the  progression  of  tho  basilisks 
(HI  land  to  a  dow  and  awkward  gait,  and  rendered  it  alto- 
g^er  impossible  for  them  to  ascend  trees  or  move  securely 
among  their  branches.   Yet  their  whole  otganic  structure 
the  length  of  their  limbs,  and  the  division  and  fiexibility  of 
tbeir  tora,  all  announce  the  rapidity  of  movement  and  arbo- 
real habits  of  these  animals,  in  which  are  united,  by  the 
tnost  simple  means,  functions  and  habits  the  most  di- 
rectly opposed  to  one  another.   The  genus  Ophryaata  of 
authors  exhibits  much  of  the  same  structure,  though  per- 
haps not  f^uite  so  strongly  developed,  nor  is  it  easy  to  con- 
ceive any  just  grounds  for  separating  these  animals  from 
tbc  basiUftks.   Tvo  species  only  are  usually  reiened  to  this 
gcQoa. 


[BooM  BuOiik.  B.aUlntna.] 

1.  The  Hooded  Barititk  (B.  mitratut,  Daudin)  measures 
*e«en  or  eight  inches  from  the  noie  to  the  ot^^  of  tho 
^  which  i*  itself  nearly  twiee  aa  long  spun,  b^g 
Bineieea  or  twenty  inches  in  length.  lUs  animri  is  easily 
teeogniaed  by  tiie  generic  ohaiaoters  already  described, 
ud  more  especially  by  the  bag  or  hood  of  the  occiput, 
^lich  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  manner  peeuliar  to  it,  since  it 
>  bat  slightly  indicated  in  the  other  species ;  this  bag, 
■ben  distended  with  air,  is  about  the  sise  of  a  pullet's  e^. 
The  general  ct^ur  is  a  mixture  of  vinous  and  sandy  brown, 
d^uly  marbled  on  the  back  and  sides  with  different  shades 
«f  bfaie,  and  cilvery-white  on  the  belly.  Transverse  bands 
*f  a  deep-brown  ctdour,  but  Inoken  and  irregular,  pass 


down  the  sides  from  the  dorsal  fin  to  die  flanks ,  two  smoli 

whitish  bands  pass  over  the  eyes  and  from  the  comers  of 
the  mouth,  and  are  prolonged  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  tail  is  so  remarkably  attenuated  towards  the  ex- 
tremity, as  to  show  the  articulations  of  the  vertebra  beneath. 
Seba,  who  first  described  this  animal,  besides  identifying 
with  it  all  the  ridiculous  stones  which  had  been  circuUted 
during  the  middle  ages  concerning  the  fabulous  basilisk  or 
oockatrice,  has  encumbered  its  history  with  various  specu- 
lations of  his  own,  which,  if  not  equally  absurd,  are  to  tho 
full  as  injurious  in  a  zoological  point  of  view.  He  calls  it, 
for  instance,  a  flyiog  dragon,  and  pretends  that  its  dorsal 
and  oaudal  fins  support  it  through  the  air  in  the  act  of 
flying,  a  fteulty  which  is  quite  as  foreign  to  the  basiliBk  as 
it  is  to  a  trout  or  perch,  which  he  says  it  resembles  in  the 
form  of  its  fins :  it-is  odd  enough  that  this  similarity  of  form 
did  not  suggest  to  him  a  similarity  of  function  likewise, 
which  would  have  been  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
strange  hypothesis  he  has  adopted.  This  species  inhabits 
Guiana  and  the  tropical  {arts  of  South  America  generally ; 
its  habits  have  been  suffituently  noticed  in  speaking  of  the 
general  characters  of  the  genus. 

2.  The  Created  Baailttk  (B.  Amboineneia,  Daudin),  a 
large  species,  upwards  of  three  feet  in  length,  is  of  a  green 
colour,  marked  with  white  lines  on  the  head  and  neck, 
brown  on  the  back  and  tail,  and  silvery-white  on  the  belly, 
irregularly  dotted  with  numerous  white  points.  This  species, 
as  its  soientifie  name  imiXHrts,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Amboyna 
and  the  islands  of  the  Iiuuan  Archipelago  generally.  It  keeps 
in  the  vicinity  of  rivers  and  fresh-water  ponds,  where  it  loves 
to  bask  on  the  -branches  of  the  trees  which  overhang  the 
stream.  On  the  first  appearance  of  danger  it  drops  into 
the  water,  and  conceals  itself  beneath  some  rock  or  stone, 
whence  it  may  be  taken  with  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a 
noose,  for  it  is  a  stupid  and  timid  animal.  It  is  caught 
for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which  is  white  and  as  tender  as 
chicken:  in  taste  it  is  said  to  resemble  venison.  The 
female  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaves  them  to  be 
batched  by  the  sun,  paying  no  attentioa  afterwards  to  her 
young  progeny. 

BASIIJ'US  (BwrJXuoc),  the  Maoedoniao.  EmMror  of 
Constontinople,  was  bom  of  poor  parents  in  a  village  of 
Macedonia,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century. 
When  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  proceeded  to  Constanti- 
nople to  seek  for  better  fortune.  He  there  found  a  fnend  in 
the  superior  of  a  monastery  where  he  had  applied  for  shel- 
ter, who  introduced  him  to  tho  sorviee  of  an  officer  of  the 
court  of  the  Emperor  Michael  lU.  Having  become  known 
to  that  sovereign,  he  gained  his  favour,  and  became  his 
chamberlain  in  861.  He  soon  after  took  a  wife,  who  was  a 
concubine  of  Michael.  The  patrician  Bardas,  a  relation  of 
the  emperor,  be6ame  jealous  of  Basiliu8,and  the  Macedonian 
adventurer,  fearing  his  machinations,  anticipated  him  by 
accusing  him  of  conspiring  against  the  emperor.  Bardas 
having  exculpated  himself.  Michael  and  Basilius  sw<Nre  be- 
fore the  patriarch  on  the  sacrament,  that  thmr  would  not 
attempt  anything  against  him.  Soon  after,  while  titie  two 
rivals  WMO  acoompanyittg  Michael  on  an  expedition,  Basilius 
assassinated  Bardas  in  the  emperor's  tent,  and  was  made 
by  Michael  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  866.  Michael 
rondering  himself  odwus  by  his  cruelty  and  debauchery, 
Basilius  remonstrated  with  him,  but  he  only  irritated  the 
emperor,  who  attempted  to  depose  his  colleague.  But 
Basilius  anticipated  the  emperor's  design :  he  formed  a  plot 
with  some  other  officers  of  the  palace,  and  when  the  em- 
peror one  evening  retired  to  his  room  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, thoy  murdered  him  in  his  bed,  a.d.  867. 

Basilius  was  now  proclaimed  emperor ;  and  his  conduct 
on  the  throne  which  he  had  obtained  through  crime  was 
wise  and  equitable.  He  re-established  order  m  the  empire, 
enforced  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  eorrectea  ^ 
abuses  that  had  crept  into  every  branch  of  the  adminutra- 
tion  under  the  profligate  reign  of  Michael,  and  began  the 
compilation  of  a  code  of  laws  which  was  completed  by  his 
son  and  successor  Leo,  but  has  retained  the  name  of  Ba- 
silica. He  dismissed  the  intriguing  Photius,  who  had 
usurped  the  patriarchate,  and  re-esteblished  the  patriarch 
Ignatius  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions.  He  assembled  a 
general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  to  which  Pope 
Adrian  II.  sent  his  l^ates,  and  in  which  Photius  was  con- 
demned, and  a  temporary  reconciliation  between  the  eastern 
and  the  western  churches  effected.  Basilius  carried  on  the 
war  in  Apulia  against  the  Saracens,  at  first  as  an  ally  o* 
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tbe  Emperor  Ludovkns  XI.,  but  he  aftenrard*  quarrelled 
with  him  and  withdrew  his  troopa.  He  was  more  succew- 
ftil  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia,  recovered  the  greater  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  the  arras  of  tbe  empire  beyond  the 
Euphrates  in  872,  where  they  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
time.  He  defeated  the  Paulicians,  a  sect  that  had  established 
itself  in  Pontus.  and  had  been  fbr  man/  years  in  a  state  of 
revolt  against  tihe  empire.  Basiliur  «nteted  into  a  treaty  of 
fHendship  with  the  Russians  of  Ki«w,  and  sent  them  mn  aieh* 
bishop,  who  converted  many  of  that  nation  to  Christiani^, 
and  ftom  that  time  the  Russiua  began  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  rfthe  Greek  Church.  At  tbe  end  of  877,  Ignatius 
died ;  and  Photius  bein^  restored  by  Ba^lius  to  tbe  patri- 
archal see,  fresh  dissensions  soon  after  broke  out  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  Churches.  In  880  the  Greeks 
tost  Syracuse,  which  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  after  a  long 
liege.  Basilius  died  in  886  of  a  bbw  which  he  received  from 
a  stag  while  hunting.  He  left  a  book  of  advice  (Kci^tiXaui 
ini|Muv«ruc(i)  addressed  to  bis  son  Leo,  which  is  divided  into 
sixty-six  short  chapters,  oontainiof  many  good  maxims  for 
his  conduct.  It  has  been  publishm  under  Uie  title  olBatilii 
Imperatoris  Exhortatiomm  Capiia  LXVI.  ad  Leonem 
Mum  eognomento  fhUoto^UMt  Paris.  1584.  4t&,  by  F, 
Mwel;  and  also  at  GottingeUt  12ma,  1674,  by  Just  Von 
Dransfhld.  Another  workl>y  Basilius,  also  addiessed  to 
lioo  (%f pa  wopofMinc  ut^  rbi^  tArem  eUb>  Aiowra  BuffiXIa),  was 
lately  puUished  by  A.  Mai  in  toL  ii.  ot  his  Vatiaan  Col- 
leeiioiu,yp-  679-681. 

BASILI'US  II.  was  the  son  of  the  Bmperw  Rom  anus 
the  younger.  Uponthedeath  of  Romanus in  963,  the  crown 
Was  usurped  by  Phoeas,  who,  six  years  after,  was  put  to 
death  by  John  iZimisces.  Zimisces  took  the  crown  for  him- 
self, but  acknowledged,  as  his  suecessOTs,  Basilius,  and  his 
younger  brother  Constantine,  who  were  then  minors.  When 
Zimisces  died  in  975,  the  two  brothers  were  proclaimed 
emperors  under  the  guardianship  of  the  eunuch  Basilius. 
The  empire  was  disturbed  for  several  years  by  the  levolta  of 
Bardas  Solems  in  Asia,  and  afterwaras  <tf  Baidas  FhOeas, 
who  hail  been  sent  from  Constantinople  against  Solems. 
Phocas,  homver,  died  in  989 ;  and  Sdenu  implored  the 
pardon  ai  Basilius,  who  forgave  him.  The  whole  reign  of 
Basitins  was  one  continual  warfare  against  the  Saracens, 
the  Bul^rians,  the  Sclavonians,  tbe  Emperor  Otho  III., 
and  tbe  Longobard  Dukes  of  Benevento.  The  war  against 
the  Bulgarians  was  tbe  most  obstinate.  It  began  in 
981,  and  lasted  till  1014,  when  Basilius  defeated  Samuel, 
King  of  tbe  Bulgarians,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
Philippopolis.  Being  embarrassed  in  his  much  by  IS.UOO 
prisoners  whom  he  had  made,  Basilius  divided  them  into 
companies  of  lOU  each,  and  then  caused  their  eyes  to  be  pulled 
out,  excepting  only  one  man  in  each  company,  who  was  to 
show  his  companions  tb6  way.  In  this  manner  Uiey  returned 
to  King  Samuel,  who  was  so  homfled  at  tbe  si^t  that  he 
fell  mto  a  swoon,  and  died  two  days  aftn.  Tbe  htstory  of 
the  Greek  Empire  is  almost  all  through  a  history  of  horrais. 
In  1019  Basilius  had  subdued  the  whole  country  of  the 
Bulgarians  as  far  as  the  Danube.  In  1022  he  went  to  make 
war  against  tho  King  of  Iberia,  the  modem  Georgia,  and 
defeated  him.  Wlodimir,  Grand  Duke  the  Russians, 
married  Basilius's  sister,  after  having  received  baptism  in 
988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout  his  dominions. 
Basilius  died  in  1025,  afler  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  His 
brother  Constantine,  who  was  nominally  his  colleague,  but 
had  no  power  during  his  brother's  life,  succeeded  him  as 
sole  emperor  after  his  death.  Basilius  was  a  great  and  suo- 
eessftil  waniw,  but  inhuman,  rapocions,  and  tyrannioal. 
He  loaded  his  sul^Jaets  with  taxes,  and  left  bis  oorars  flUed 
with  gold. 

BASIN  (Awtm.  nenah ;  Jbm-gMat,  mgtr-gebist,  «ee- 
£«6fM,  German ;  badm,  ItaUvi),  u  a  term  recently  intro- 
duced into  gemraphical  deseri^tion-.  It  may  be  applied  to 
any  colteotton  of  w^rter,  as  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers ;  and  com- 
prehends, in  every  ease,  all  the  countries  which  are  drained 
by  tbe  waters  which  mn  into  such  sea,  lake,  or  rivw. 

It  is  instractive  end  useful  to  trace  the  boundaries  of  Uia 
basin  of  a  sea.  If  they  run  far  inland,  and  comprehend  a 
great  extent  of  country,  the  basin  commonly  contains  large 
and  ferule  plains,  maintains  a  numerous  population,  and 
has  in  some  period  of  history  made  considerable  pn^jress  in 
civilieatioa.  Tbe  Bay  of  Bengal  may  serve  as  an  iiutaoee. 
Tim  boundary  of  its  basin  rans  from  Cape  CtHttorin  akng 
tbe  western  eoast  <rf  the  peninsola  within  the  Ganges  np  to 
90°  N.  lat,  to  tbe  Borth  of  wbioh  it  anddenly  tnma  to  tfao 


east,  and  advancing  from  74°  B.  long,  to  89P.  enciides  the 
countries  drained  by  the  rivers  Tap^  and  Ncrbudda ;  Irat 
at  tbe  source  of  the  latter  river  it  again  turns  to  the  west, 
and  mnoing  along  its  northern  banks  returns  to  the  74tfa 
meridian  under  the  parallel  of  84^^.  Afterwards  it  follows 
the  range  of  the  Ara^'ulli  Mountains,  and  joins  the  Hima 
laya  by  Um  elevated  plain  which  eximids  between  the  Sut 
ledge  and  Jumnat  where  these  riven  issue  from  tbe  Hima 
laya  range.  The  Himalaya  forms  the  boundaiy  to  its 
fertheat  extremihr  at  the  sonrcs  of  the  Brabmapootia.  in 
duding  the  northern  region  traversed  by  the  Tsunpoo , 
and  the  boundary  advances  still  farther  to  the  east  into  the 
unknown  region  where  the  rivers  Irawaddy  and  Baluen  rise. 
Along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  latter  river  it  mns  aouth  to 
its  mouth,  and  then  along  tbe  high  lands  of  the  peniusula 
of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  which  it  termi- 
nates c^posite  the  island  of  Singapore.  Thus  the  basin  oi 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  comprehends  countries  not  much  lass 
than  hdf  of  Europe  in  extent.  Accordingly  we  find,  notonly 
that  it  is,  and  ever  has  been,  much  frequented  by  vessels, 
but  also  that  at  a  very  earty  period  civilliation  made  con- 
siderable progress,  and  that  at  aH  times  tbe  atts  of  peace 
hare  been  ^^roUly  culttvated  within  the  limits  of  this  basin. 
No  othCT  similar  portion  of  tbe  ooaan  hu  so  lazige  a  basin 
OS  tbe  Bay  of  Bengal,  except  the  Wliang-Hai,  or  Yellow 
Sea,  between  the  peninsula  of  Corea  and  Northern  China, 
which,  though  considerably  narrower,  and  not  exceeding 
one-fourth  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  the  receptacle  of  two  ttf 
tbe  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe,  tiie  Hoang^ho  and  Yan-tse- 
kiang,  the  basins  of  which  rivers  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
whole  basin  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  civilisation  of  these 
countries  goes  back  to  a  very  early  epoch ;  and  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  no  country  is  so  thickly  peopled  as  the 
northern  part  of  China,  nor  is  probably  any  portion  of  the 
ocean  traversed  by  so  grmt  a  number  of  trading  vowoli  as 
the  Whang-HaL 

On  du  mier  band,  if  the  basin  of  a  sea  is  of  small  extent, 
tbe  surrounding  country  is  poor,  its  inhabitants  backwtud 
in  civUitttion,  and  its  ports  only  oecasiuiaUy  resorted  to  by 
vessels.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  Arabian  Gulf,  whose 
basin  commonly  ooineidea  with  its  shores,  and  in  no  place 
probably  eitmaa  more  than  twenty  miles  inland.  It  was 
only  navinted  to  any  extent  when  the  trade  between  Eu- 
rope and  India  was  carried  on  through  Egypt,  and  is  rarely 
used  by  trading  vessels  since  the  discovery  of  tbe  route 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  basins  of  lakes  offer  likewise  several  varieties.  Those 
which  are  commonly  called  mountain-lakes,  but  with  more 
propriety  vaUey-lakes,  have  in  general  a  very  narrow  basin, 
being  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains.  Many  of  them 
receive  a  river  at  one  extremity,  in  which  case  their  basin 
mns  up  such  river  to  its  source,  and  thus  it  happens  that 
mountain-lakes  have  a  very  lon^  and  narrow  basin,  stretch- 
ing upwards  from  one  extremitf  of  it.  Ibis  is  the  case 
with  many  of  tbe  Scotch  lakes  and  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
which  receives  the  Rhone.  The  lakes  of  plains  have,  in 
general,  a  much  larger  basin,  as  they  receive  the  drainage 
m  a  more  extensive  country,  as  the  lakes  of  North  America 
and  those  of  Russia.  But  the  lakes  which  occur  in  tbe  ste- 
rile plains  called  steppes,  and  on  that  account  are  called 
lakes  of  steppes,  have  frequently  very  large  basins,  even 
more  extensive  than  those  of  many  portions  of  the  ocean. 
Thus  tbe  basin  of  the  Caspian  is  probably  almost  as  lar^^e 
as  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  basin  of  tbe  Lake 
of  Aral  twice  as  la^  as  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Persia.  [See 
Lake.] 

The  term  baun  is  still  more  frequently  applied  to  the 
drainage  of  the  rivers.  especiaUy  unce  the  phymcal  descrip- 
tion of  a  country  has  begun  to  be  considered  as  tbe  true 
baus  of  its  {^(^raphical  description.  Much  may  be  said  in 
favour  of  this  innovation.  The  character  of  a  oounby,  it« 
olimste,  soil,  and  productions,  frequently  cban^  fW>m  tlie 
basin  of  («e  river  to  that  of  another;  and  when  m  Uiebastin 
of  one  river  such  dianges  are  observed  to  occur,  Ae  fisr- 
mation  of  the  basin  cfonnionly  presents  some  point  or  place 
where  the  change  begins  to  be  sensible,  and  may  eoaa»- 
quently  be  indicated  with  some  degree  of  certainty. 

Tbe  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  die  extent  and  fvm  of 
a  river-basin.  It  is  eonmonly  widest  in  tiie  middle  part  <if 
itB  course,  where  it  reoeives  the  most  and  the  largest  tribu- 
taries. At  both  extremities  towaids  tbe  source,  and  towards 
the  mouth,  tbe  basin  grows  uaiMwer.  This  is  tbe  ease  with 
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But  iba»  role  u  lulgect  to  uae|iti(nu.  Tha  basin  of  tb« 
Kile  it  very  wida  in  the  upper  piut  of  its  course,  compre- 
hcDding  probabljr  upvardfl  of  15  of  long^  but  in  the  middle 
of  iu  course  it  is  ao  nanov  that  in  most  places  it  only  ex- 
tends to  the  same  number  of  miles,  and  frequeotly  still  less. 
The  Oanuba  on  the  other  hand,  vhoee  baain  grows  larger 
the  ftither  it  advanoM  in  iti  ooone»  preserve*  nearly  the 
BUM  width  «t  its  mnitb  whidt  it  vttmm  hi^er  up  in  its 
conno^ 

The  boundama  orrivHr>buiiu  dnecre  peculiar  attention. 
Ths  upper  parts  of  eouiae  of  large  rivers  generally  lie 
a  very  moontainous  countries,  and  here  »  eomnuaicMioa 
betTsem  the  dfllbient  river-baains  can  only  be  eflbcted 
nadi.  as  is  the  case  vith  tbe  rivers  which  descend  from 
the  southern  and  northern  dedivities  of  the  Alps.  Some 
tiises  th«  whale  bovndanr,  or  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  a 
jim-basia  is  f<amed  in  way,  and  consequently  presents 
1^t»t  obstacles  to  inland  communication.  Of  this  descrip- 
fioo  an  the  river-basins  ia  Spain  and  Portugal.  But  the 
middle  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course  often  lie  through 
a  or  country  of  undulating  surface,  and  in  such  a 
regioD  a  water  eommunication  may  be  effected  by  canals. 
Tat  most  estenatve  system  of  w&tsr  communication  on  the 
^be  is  in  China,  in  the  nlain  which  extends  between 
UH  lower  cDonas  of  dis  Hoano-Ho  and  Yan-tse-fciang. 
Vthea  two  riven  nm  thraugh  the  same  plain,  nature  hu 
MNnetiaies  eflbcted  a  water  commnnication  betweeu  such 
rirar  system  Iff  sending  a  detaebed  branch  ftom  one  to 
the  other.  Such  a  ooroaimiication  is  said  to  exirt  between 
the  Menam  or  river  of  Siam,  and  the  Maek-haun  or  river 
of  Camboia;  and  in  Earope,  in  Nwthem  Sweden,  between 
the  CaUx^af  and  the  Skaleftea-Sl£  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  rivers  run  through  the  plain  in  the  same 
diroetion ;  but  the  Cassiquiare  in  South  America  is  a  natural 
canal  wUch  unites  two  rivers,  the  Orinoco  and  the  Rio 
N^ro,  which  indeed  run  in  the  same  plain,  but  not  in  the 
same  Erection.  The  boundaries  of  the  basins  of  some 
rivas  are  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  formed  by  extensive  plains, 
no  mnnatain  rao^  intervening  between  them ;  tiie  conn- 
tnes  in  which  tins  takes  places  as  is  the  case  with  many 
river-basiiia  in  Bussia,  offw  peiwlUr  ftdlitieB  fir  estsbUahing 
an  extstsive  eommunication  by  canals. 

The  internal  structure  of  the  basin  also  requires  examina- 
tion. JIoBt  rivers  traverse  a  country  which  rises  slowly  to- 
wards tfaer  sources,  and  Hhe  ascent  is  (mly  rapid  in  the 
upper  part  of  their  oonrse ;  but  some  rivers,  after  issuing 
froB  the  mountains  which  give  them  origin,  traverse,  in 
then-  eonrse  Id  the  sea,  plains  of  different  elevation.  Thus 
tbe  Danube  traverses  thne  extensive  plains,  that  of  Bavaria, 
of  Hungary,  and  of  Bulgaria.  The  first,  in  its  highest  part, 
rises  above  1000  ieet,  the  second  about  300,  and  the  third 
pn^ably  only  1 00  feet  or  less,  above  the  sea  level.  These 
plains  are  mvided  from  one  another  by  extensive  moun- 
tun  ranges,  which  intersect  the  basin  of  the  river,  termi- 
nating on  its  banks,  nanowmg  its  course,  and  renderiiu 
the  navigation  diBcuU  and  dangeions.  Pliuns  of  suoh 
difoent  elevation  above  the  level  (x  the  sea,  nras^  of  course, 
^er  materially  in  ptoduetkma,  stnl.  and  climate.  [See 
Daicubk.3 

Whenever  a  river,  with  its  tributaries,  traverses  an  exten- 
ttve  basin,  the  surface  of  ibis  basin  in  general  presents  a  great 
nrie^  of  geot^icalfomatiMU.  As  the  upper  branches,  in 
inch  a  case,  take  their  origin  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
tbey  commonly  lie  in  primitive  roues,  but  the  river  gradually 
descends  to  rocks  of  more  recent  fonnation,  until,  on  its  ap- 
jroach  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  it  comes  to  an  alluvial  soil, 
vhidi  is  partly  its  own  produce  and  partly  that  of  tlie  sea 
intowbich  it  empties  itself.  Such  is  the  cascwith  the  Rhine. 
Ihe  baahi  of  many  little  riven,  if  a  few  small  tracts  of  allu- 
rial  siril  are  exoepted,  praaoita  only  one  forma^n,  as  is 
the  ease  vrith  many  of  tnow  which  traverse  the  Highlands 
of  Seotiand.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  bed  of  a 
rim  eraatitates  the  btnmdary  between  two  different  fbrma- 
tuns,  as  the  Conway  in  Wales,  which  divides  the  primitive 
■eks  of  the  Snowdon  range  from  tbe  Hiraethog  Hills, 
vhieh  are  of  secondary  formation.  The  bed  of  a  river  is,  for 
)be  noBt  part,  the  best  index  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
Isnn  which  it  traverses,  by  laying  open  to  observation  the 
^ferent  strata  of  which  the  adjacent  mountains,  hflls,  and 
(Una  are  composed. 

BASINGSTOKE,  amai^et-town  and  pariidi,  inthefaun- 
Maff  thB  same  name,  in  Han^whire,  45  miles  W.S.W. 

Loate,  and  80  N.S.    Sondiampton.  It  is  sitnated  in 


a  pleasant  part  of  the  county,  and  b^ng  at  the  junction 
of  five  roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great  western  road  from 
Iiondon,  it  has  an  appearance  of  much  activity  and  com 
mands  considerable  trade.  Although  the  adjacent  country 
is  surrounded  with  woods,  it  is  rich  in  pasture,  and  many 
fine  houses  are  dispersed  through  it.  A  brook  runs  by  the 
town,  which  was  formerly  mentioned  as  abounding  in  trout : 
this  brook  (c^led  in  the  Ordnance  Map,  No.  12,  the  Town 
Brook)  rises  about  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Basingstoke, 
and  is  the  main  branch  of  the  Loddon,  an  affluent  of  the 
Thames.  Basingstoke  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book 
under  the  name  of  Banngtoches,  and  is  described  as  having 
always  been  a  royal  manor  which  had  never  paid  tax  or  been 
distnbuted  into  hides,  and  which  had,  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Survey,  a  market  worth  thirty  shillings.  The  Saxon  addi 
tion  of  Stoke,  or  hamlet,  would  imply  that,  previous  to  the 
Concjuest,  it  was  of  inferior  importance  to  Basing,  now  called 
Old  Basing,  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  is  historically 
remarkable  for  the  lon^  and  spirited  stand  which  was  made 
fn  the  castle  called  Basmg  House,  by  the  Marquess  of  Wia 
Chester,  its  owner,  against  the  Parliamentary  forces,  until 
Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground 
in  1645. 

At  a  short  distance  west  from  Basingstoke  is  an  antient 
encampment:  the  embankment  is  about  lloo  yards  in  oir- 
eumfereuM),  but  no  traces  of  a  ditoh  are  visible :  it  has  two 
entrances,  respectively  east  and  west;  its  Jbrm  is  that  of  an 
irregular  oval,  approaching  to  an  oblong  square. 

An  hospital  ior  fhe  mainteaance  of  aged  and  impotent 
priests  was  fbunded  at  Basingstoke  by  Henry  III.  at  the 
instance  of  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop  of  Rochester  and  head 
Chancellor  in  that  reign,  and  it  became  eventually  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  superannuated  fellows  and 
scholars  from  the  prelate's  other  foundation, — Merton  Col- 
lege, at  Oxford.  It  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  brook,  a 
little  below  the  town  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  it  might 
be  traced  not  very  long  ago.  On  an  eminence  at  the 
norttiem  extremity  of  Basingstoke  are  the  remains  of  tbe 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  described  by  Camden  as  having  been 
erei^  in  the  rebn  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Sir  William  {aiter- 
wards  Lord)  Sandys  for  the  use  of  a  fiatemity  of  the  same 
name.  Ifr.  Carter,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  the  archi- 
tecture of  tbe  chapel  is  not  of  later  date  than  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  although  carvings  appear  to  have  been  ^ded 
and  alterations  made  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.  The  firater- 
nity  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  its 
possessions  vested  in  the  crown ;  it  was  restored  by  Mary  I. 
and  the  possessions  granted  anew  '  for  the  mEuntenanee  of  a 
priest  t(x  the  celebration  of  divine  service,  and  ibr  the  in- 
struotion  of  the  young  men  and  boys  of  the  town  of  Basing- 
stoke.' The  fraternity  becEune  extiht^  about  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  seventeenth  century,  and  the  estate  was 
seized  by  parliament,  and  ^e  building  dilapidated  and 
school  shut  up  daring  the  civil  wars ;  Bishop  Moriey,  how- 
ever, procured  the  restoration  oi  the  estate,  about  1670.  fbr 
eeclesiaatiealpuiposeB  to  which  it  is  stQl  applied.  IRie  parish 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  is  a  spodous  and  hand- 
some building,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side  aisles, 
with  a  low  square  tower.  'The  south  side  of  the  church  is 
of  stone,  but  the  other  sides  are  coastrueted  with  alternate 

Snares  of  brick  and  stone.  It  was  buflt  in  the  reign  of 
enry  VIII.  under  the  direction  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester. The  living,  which  is  of  considerable  value,  is  a 
discharged  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford ;  it  is  valued  m  tbe  king  s  books  at  301.  U. 

When  woollen  manufaetures  began  to  be  first  established 
in  this  country,  Basingstoke  obtained  a  considerable  share 
in  the  business,  and  was  particnlarty  noted  for  its  druggets 
and  shalloons.  These  mannfnctures  have  long  oea^ ; 
and  at  present  malting  and  the  com  trade  fbrm  the  prin- 
cipal business,  which  nas  been  much  fhcilitated  by  a  eanal 
(called  the  Basingstoke  Canal)  from  thi«  town  to  the 
river  Wey  in  Snrtey,  whidi  communioates  with  tbe  Thames 
and  affords  a  water-passage  to  London.  The  market  is 
on  Wednesday,  and  riie  l^irs  on  Easter  Tuesday,  Wed- 
nesday in  Whitsun-week,  23rd  September,  and  l«th  Octo- 
ber; all,  except  the  second,  are  ehiefly  fairs  fcH*  cattie. 
The  number  of  houses  in  the  town,  aecording  to  tbe  re- 
turns of  1831,  was  727  ;  and  the  population  consisted  of 
3581  persons,  of  whom  1863  were  females.  The  town  was 
incorporated  at  an  eariy  date,  and  is  at  present  governed 
by  a  mayor,  reeotder,  seven  aHermen.  an  equal  nwnber  of 
ciyitalbargeases,  a  Ugh  stewwd,  and  eAer  offiears.  The 
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pet^  sesiions  aie  bolden  bere.  Baunntoke  possessM  a  firee 
school  of  some  repute  and  three  chority-Bchools,  one  of 
which,  for  the  maintenance*  ctlothins,  and  education  of 
tvelve  hoyt,  is  supported  by  the  Skinnera*  Company  of 
Londtm.  John  de  BaaingBtoke,  a  diatingnisfaed  scholar  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  navigator, 
and  the  brothers  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  were  bom  at 
Basingstoke. 

(Ghmgb's  Camden  a  Britannia  ;  Oentleman's  Magazine, 
1787  and  1802;  yfamex's  Collections /or  the  History  of 
Hampshire ;  Brayley  and  Bhtton's  '  Hampshire,'  in  Beau- 
ties of  England  ana  JVales.) 

BASING,  JOHN,  or  DE  BASINGSTOKE,  who  re- 
ceived his  name  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  Hampshire, 
was  an  extraordinary  person  for  his  time.  Though  the  date 
of  his  birth  does  not  appear  to  be  fixed,  we  know  that  he  was 
alive  in  the  year  1230,  and  studied  not  only  at  Oxford  and 
Paris,  after  the  custom  of  the  age,  but  also  at  Athens ;  a 
fact  remarked  by  Iieland  as  uncommon  in  the  history  of 
BogUih  scholars  at  diat  time,  who  seldom  proceeded  farther 
eaatword  for  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  and  improve- 
ment in  learning,  than  Rome  or  Venice.  At  Athens  he 
studied  the  sciences  under  Gonstantina,  daughter  of  the 
atchbtshop  of  Athens.  Leland  says,  at  his  return  he  brought 
with  him  into  England  various  Greek  manuscripts,  which, 
together  with  his  proficiency  in  that  tongue,  caused  Hugh 
Grosseteste,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  great  restorer  of  that  lan- 
guage, to  promote  him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicester. 
It  was  upon  Basing's  information,  a^  Matthew  Paris  tells 
UK,  that  Grosseteste  sent  to  Athens  for  a  Greek  manuscript 
entitled  '  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,'  which* 
when  obtained,  he  translated  into  Latin.  The  translation 
was  printed  among  the  *  Orthodoxograpba,'  fol.  Basil,  IS55. 
Bale  and  Pits  inform  us  that  Basing  was  first  archdeacon  of 
London,  and  then  of  Leieeater ;  but  the  firmer  preferment 
is  mentioned  uytm  no  authoi^.  Fwge,  in  the  *  Life  of 
Roger  de  Wesebun'  (from  Wharton  s  'Anolia  Sacm'), 
instead  of  Lncester,  reads  Chestra'.  Matthew  nris  teUs  us 
that  John  de  Basing  introduced  into  England  a  knowledge 
ot  the  Greek  numeral  letters :  '  This  Master  John,  more- 
over, brought  the  Greek  numeral  figures  into  England,  to- 
gether with  their  symbols,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  im- 
port, and  explained  them  to  his  particular  friends.  By  which 
figures,  also,  letters  are  represented ;  and,  what  is  most  re- 
marluble,  any  number  is  represented  by  a  single  figure, 
which  is  not  the  case  in  the  Roman  numerals,  or  in  ordi- 
nary arithmetic'  His  words  are—*  Hie  insuper  Magister 
Johannes  flguras  GnBCorum  numerales,  et  earum  notitlam 
et  significabonea  in  Angliam  portavit,  et  familiarihus  suis 
dedoiavit.  Per  quas  Aguras  etiam  litem  repmsentantur. 
De  quibus  flgnris  hoc  maxima  admirandum,  quod  uniea 
flgura  quilibet  numsnu  reprmentatur,  quod  non  est  in 
Latino  vel  in  Algorismo.*  (Matt.  Par.  edit  1684.  p.  721.) 
The  figures,  however,  which  are  given  in  fac-simile  in  the 
*  Varianles  Leotiones'  (signaUl.  on  the  verso  of  Uie  leaf  j 
bere  copied,  are  neither  like  Greek  letters  nor  the  ordinary 
Arabic  Dumerals.  BasingmetwiththeinTention  at  Athens, 

I.       II,      in.     IT.       v.     TI.  TII.  VIII.  IX. 

r  r  r  r  p  K  L  I, 

X.  XX.  XXX.  XL.    L.    LX.  LXX.  LXXX.  XC. 

bat  Matthew  Paris,  who  knew  little  about  thtae  matters, 
was  mistaken  in  imagining  that  the  Qteeks  used  any 
such  system  of  notation.  The  only  MS.  of  Matthew 
Paris  in  whidi  diese  nuraerab  are  found,  is  the  enlarged 
work  in  Bene't  College  Library,  Cambridge.  They  do  not 
occur  in  either  of  the  two  Manuscripts  of  Matthew  Paris  in 
the  British  Museum.  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  *  Variantes 
Lectiones '  already  referred  to,  observes  that  the  units,  or 
aingle  numbers,  are  all  designated  by  lines  bearing  to  the 
left.  fVom  the  chief  upright  line.  Those  representing  the 
numbers,  from  ten  upwaraa,  have  the  adjunct-Lines  bearing 
to  the  right. 

Matthew  Paris  records  the  death  of  John  de  Basing 
under  the  year  1252.  His  works  were :  1.  Doctarum  Con- 
cionum  liber  unus.  2.  Particule  Sententiarum  per  dis- 
tinctiones.  3.  Donatus  GrfBcorum ;  a  translation,  probably 
hitend»4  tQ  "wve  for  ipptntPtiop  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  the 


Rudiments  of  Donatus  did  for  the  Latin.  4.  Concordia 
Evangeliorum :  tiiis  is  probably  the  same  work  which  Leland 
ealls  Traetatus  de  Ordme  EvangeUfunra  per  annum.  He  ia 
said  to  have  written  otiier  works,  tiie  titles  of  whioh  are  un- 
known. 

(See  Bale,  Script.  Brytarm.  cent.  iv.  p.  303,  fU.  BasiUlSSO ; 
Pits,  De  Ulustr.  Angl.  Script.  4tn.  Par.  1619,  p.  325;  Fa^ 
bricii  Bibl.  Med.  et  Inf.  Mtaiis,  4to.  PaUv.  1754,  ti»n.  iv. 
p.  54 ;  Tanner,  Bibl.  Brit.  Hib.  p.  430 ;  Pene's  Matairt  qf 
litter  de  Wesehcem,  p.  46 ;  and  Life  qf  Bimop  Orossetesti 
4to.  Lond.  1793.  pp.  66.  67,  345.  347.) 

BASKERVILLE,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  printer,  was  bora 
at  Wolverley  in  Worcestershire,  in  the  year  1706.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  up  to  any  particular  bus* 
neas :  in  1 726  we  find  him  keeping  a  wnting-school  at 
Birmingham,  and  in  1745  he  engaged  in  the  japanning 
business  at  the  same  place,  by  which  he  acquired  consider- 
able wealth.  His  taste  for  literature,  and  the  arts  connected 
with  it,  led  him  to  direct  his  attention  towards  the  im- 
provement and  perfection  of  the  art  of  printing.  The  most 
obvious  improvement  to  be  eifected  was  in  the  shape  of  Uia 
letters,  t/u.  Caslon,  previous  to  Baskerville'a  attempts  at 
letter-founding,  had  cut  a  varie^  of  matrices  of  more  beau- 
tiful shapes  than  those  of  the  Dutch  types  which,  up  to  his 
time,  had  been  imported  into  England.  Baskerville  carried 
the  art  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection ;  and  even  now  his 
types  would,  in  many  respects,  be  considered  models.  We 
are  told  that  he  spent  600/.  before  he  could  obtain  a  single 
letter  to  please  himself,  and  some  thousands  before  he  made 
a  profit  by  the  pursuit  in  which  he  bad  engaged  his  skill 
and  property.  By  his  unceasing  efforts  the  art  of  printing 
was  raised  to  a  degree  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
this  country ;  and  so  ardently  did  he  prosecute  his  favourite 
object,  that,  according  to  a  letter  addressed  to  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  dated  2nd  November,  1763,  he  manufactured  his  own 
ink,  presses,  chases,  moulds  for  casting,  and  all  the  amaratus 
tor  printing.  It  is  highly  probable  that  some  of  tne  pro- 
cesses connected  with  the  art  of  japanning,  which  he  carried 
on  extensively  at  the  same  time,  contributed,  under  some 
modification,  to  the  excellence  and  beauty  of  his  typogra- 
phical productions.  It  is  stated  in  Hansard's  Typogrti^ia, 
that  *  he  had  a  constant  succession  of  hot  plates  of  copper 
ready,  in  which,  as  soon  as  printed,  the  sneets  were  in- 
serted ;  the  wet  was  thus  expelled,  the  ink  set,  and  a  glossy 
surfece  put  on  all  simultaneously.'  Dibdin,  in  his  Iniroduc' 
tion  to  the  Classics,  has  given  the  following  character  of  the 
works  of  the  Baskerville  Press: — 'The  typography  of  Bas- 
kerville is  eminently  beautiful ;  his  letters  in  general  are 
of  a  slender  and  deucate  form,  calculated  for  on  octavo,  or 
even  a  quarlf^  but  not  sufficinitly  bold  to  fill  die  space  an 
imperial  felio,  as  is  evident  fitnn  a  view  of  bis  great  Bible. 
He  united,  in  a  singularly  happy  manner,  the  elegance  U 
Plantin  with  the  clearness  of  the  Elzevirs:  his  4to  and 
12mo  Virgil,  and  small  Prayer-book,  or  12mo  Horace  of  1 762, 
seem  to  confirm  the  truth  of  this  remark.  He  seems  to  have 
been  extremely  curious  in  the  choice  of  his  paper  and  ink; 
the  former  being  in  general  the  fruitof  Dutch  manufacture, 
and  the  latter  partaking  of  a  peculiarly  soft  lustre,  bordering 
upon  purple.  In  his  Italic  letter,  whether  capital  or  small, 
he  stands  unrivalled ;  such  el^ance.  freedom,  and  perfect 
symmetry  being  in  vain  to  be  looked  for  among  the  speci- 
mens of  Aldus  and  Colinteus.'    (Vol.  ii.  p.  .336.) 

Baskerville 's  printing  establishment  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  profitable  to  him.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked, 
that  his  works  now  possess  a  high  value,  and  particularly 
his  editions  of  some  of  the  classics  are  highly  esteemed  by 
hibhographers,  not  only  in  fliis  countrv,  but  on  the  continent. 
From  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Walpcue,  it  would  appear  that 
in  1762  he  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  business: 
*  This  business  of  printing,'  he  says.  *  which  I  am  heartily 
tired  of,  and  repent  I  ever  attempted.'  After  1 765  little  or 
nothing  issued  from  his  press.  It  is  most  likely  that  the 
typographical  improvement  which  he  was  the  means  of 
effecting  was  not  sufficientiy  appreciated  at  the  time,  and 
that  his  efforts  were  not  very  liberally  encouraged.  The 
University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  true,  granted  him  permission 
to  print  the  Bible  in  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  Universi^  re- 
quired to  be  made  a  sharer  in  his  profits  by  a  payment  of 
20f.  per  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible,  and  12^.  ]0«.  for  eac^ 
thousand  of  the  prayer-book :  to  the  Stationers'  Company 
he  had  to  pay  Zil.  for  their  permission  to  print  the  Psakna. 
without  which  the  Friiger-^kw(|^^^l^|i^complelA. 
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Mr.  Buksrrflle  was  married  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Eaves ; 
ner  maiden  name  was  Ruston.  He  died  without  issue, 
Jan.  8,  1779.  He  was  a  man  ferUle  in  invention,  and  of  an 
active  mind,  but  he  left  to  others  tbe  task  of  executing  bia 
de^nft.  By  the  constant  endeavours  which  he  tomb  to 
attaro  exeellenee  in  each  of  the  variotn  jnocessea  oonnwted 
wiA  tlw  arta  of  japanning  and  printing,  they  were  both 
broaght  to  a  more  perfect  state;  a  resnlt  which  could 
icarcely  have  been  expected  ftom  die  exertions  of  a  sinele 
rodividuaL  Mr.  Baskerville  was  rather  eccentric  in  bis 
habits  and  opinions.  He  caused  each  pannel  of  his  carriage 
to  be  painted  so  as  to  represent  a  picture  of  his  trades ; 
and  in  his  will  he  desired  to  be  buried  in  his  garden  under 
a  structure  of  masonry  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  His  will 
contains  an  avowal  of  sentiments  contrary  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity.  The  mausoleum  above  mentioned  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  Birmingham  riots  in  1791.  In  1820, 
some  labourers  who  were  digging  for  sand  on  its  site  dis- 
covered tbe  losden  coffin  which  contained  bis  remains; 
and  in  May,  1821,  it  was  opened  for  inspection.  The  body 
did  Dot  present  the  usual  appearances  ot  decomposition ; 
the  siittQUr  state  of  pnserratiDa  in  whieh  it  was  found 
may  MobaUy  be  attributed  to  the  entire  exolution  of  ex- 
ternal air.  The  shroud  was  perfect  and  very  white,  and  a 
branch  of  laurel  on  the  breast  of  the  corpse  was,  though 
5ided,  entire.  Mr.  Knott  of  Birmingham  has  a  portnit  of 
Bukerville  in  his  possession,  from  which  an  engraving  has 
been  made  for  Hansard's  7)fptMraMa. 

(Hansard's  7)fpegraphia ;  Diboin's /nfrarfucft'on  to  the 
CloMties.) 

BASLE.    [See  Basel.] 

BASNAGE.  Few  femilies  have  produced  so  many  indi- 
viduals of  literary  distinction  and  moral  worth  as  the  family 
^  Basnage.  Many  of  its  members  were  zealous  and  able 
supporters  of  Protestantism  in  Franr^. 

\.  Nicholas  Basnaor  being  compelled  to  leave  FVanoe 
on  aceount  of  his  adherence  to  Uie  reformed  religion,  fled  to 
England,  and  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation  at 
Nonridi.  He  afterwards  returned  to  FVance,  and  became 
pastor  of  a  reformed  church  at  Canmtan. 

2.  Bknjahin  Basnaob,  the  swi  of  Nicholas,  bom  in 
1580,  was,  during  flfW-one  years,  pastor  of  tbe  church  which 
h^  father  had  held  at  Carentan.  Benjamin  Baanage 
was  a  zealous  defender  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France. 
He  was  successively  a  provincial  deputy  of  the  Protestant 
churches  in  Normandy,  and  head  of  tbe  assembly  held  at 
Rochelle  in  1822;  and  he  contributed  greatly  to  the  reso- 
luticms  which  were  formed  in  that  assembly  in  consequence 
of  tbe  declared  intention  of  the  king  to  march  against  tbe 
Protestants  with  fifty  thousand  men.  He  also  signed  tbe 
project  of  defence  under  tbe  title  of  ModSrateur  Ajaint, 
and  wemt  to  England  to  solicit  aid.  The  expectationa  which 
tlM  T^eh  Protestants  had  entertained  of  help  from  James 
L  not  being  realised,  Basnage  proceeded  to  Scotland  to 
gain  the  interest  of  his  private  friends  in  that  country.  On 
the  termination  of  active  hostilities  against  the  Protestants, 
Basnage  returned  to  France,  and  was  appointed  deputy  for 
Normandy  in  the  national  synod  which  was  held  at  Cha- 
renton  in  1623.  Tbe  provincial  synod  of  Normandy  having 
permitted  him  to  leave  bis  church,  his  congregation  appealed 
to  the  national  synod  at  Charenton,  which  rejected  the  ap- 
peal, and  gave  Basnage  leave  to  accept  a  vocation  to  Rouen 
or  to  other  places ;  but  he  considered  nis  church  as  bis  wife, 
from  which  he  ought  not  to  separate.  Tbe  vigour  and  zeal 
with  which  be  maintained  the  intoests  of  the  reformed 
religion  rendered  him  an  olgect  of  inereann^  suspioton  to 
the  eonit.  The  king,  by  a  deoree,  forbade  Imn  to  exercise 
the  ministerial  functions,  and  reftised  him  permission  to 
ipposr  as  m  deputy,  and  to  take  a  part  in  tbe  synod  held  at 
Ottrenton,  A.D.  1631.  This  synod  commenced  its  session 
by  remoimtraooea  against  Hom  decree,  which  were  so  forcibly 
cxpnaaed.  that  the  court  yielded,  and  Basnage  was  admitted 
to  tbe  synod,  in  the  deliberations  of  which  assembly  he 
exercised  great  influence.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
nataonsl  synod  held  at  Alen^on  in  1637.  The  inAwstion  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  toe  controversy  between  tbe  re- 
fbrmed  clergy  themselves  on  tiie  univerulit^  of  grace  and 
the  divine  deeraes,  wen  the  leadii^  tiq»es  dneussad  in  this 
synod. 

Benjamin  Basnage  died  in  165'2.  His  principal  work,  a 
TVeaUse  on  tbe  Church  (*  Trait£  de  I'EgUse').  was  printed 
at  Rochelle.  1612.  He  left  imperfect  a  wt^  against  the 
vufthv  oi  the  Viq;in. 


3.  AifTOiNX  BASif  AGE,  the  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  was 
bom  in  1610.  After  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
be  escaped  to  Holland  in  1685,  and  died  in  1691  at  Zut 
phen,  in  which  place  be  had  held  a  pastoral  charge. 

4.  Samuel  Basnaox  de  Flottemanville,  son  of  Antoine, 
was  bom  at  Bayeux  in  1638.  He  preached  at  first  in  his 
native  ^tce,  but  escaped  with  his  fkther  to  Holland  in 

1689.  He  died  a  preacher  at  Zutpben  in  1721. 

The  principal  works  of  Samuel  Bamage  were—*  L'His- 
toire  de  la  Religion  des  Eglises  Reform^,*  Rotterdam, 

1690.  2  vols,  folio,  republished  in  1 699 ;  *  De  Rebus  Sacris 
et  Ecdesiastids  exercitationes  HistoricO'criticn,  in  quibus 
Cardinalis  Baronii  Annales  ab  an.  XXXV.  in  quo  Casau- 
bonus  desiit  expenduntur/  Traject.  1692,  1717.  4to.;  'An- 
nales Politico-Ecclesiastici  annorum  DCXLV.  a  Cssare 
Augudto  ad  Fbocam  usque  in  quibus  res  imperii  eccle- 
siasque  observatu  digniores  subjiciuntur  oculis  erroresque 
evelluntur  Baronio,'  Rotterdam,  1706,  3  vols,  ibiio. 

5.  Hbnri  Basnaob  de  Fmnquenay,  the  youngest  son  of 
Benjamin  Basna^,  was  bom  on  the  16lh  of  October,  1615, 
at  8l  Eglise,  in  Lower  Nwmuidy.  He  studied  for 
the  bar,  and  became  one  of  tbe  moat  able  and  eknuent 
advocates  in  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  where  he  took  tbe 
oaths  in  1636.  His  learning  was  immense  and  his  integrity 
unsullied.  He  died  in  1695,  and  left  three  sons,  two  of 
whom  will  be  subsequentiy  noticed;  the  third,  who  was 
in  the  service  of  the  States  General,  died  in  1732.  His 
daughter,  Magdalen,  married,  in  1682,  M.  Paul  Baldry. 
or  Baudri,  who  leaving  France  after  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  was  made  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history 
at  Utrecht. 

His  works  are,  Coutumes  du-  Pays  et  Duch£  de  Nor* 
mandie,  avec  commentaires,  2  vols.  loL,  1678,  1681.  1694 ; 
Traits  des  Hypothiques,  1687,  1724,  4to.  The  complete 
works  of  Basnage  were  published  in  2  vols,  fol.,  Rouen.  1 776. 

S.  Jaquis  Basnage  de  Beauval,  the  eldest  son  of  Henri, 
bom  at  Rouen,  eth  of  August,  16fi3,  was  the  most  eele- 
brated  member  of  his  family.  He  was  sent  when  very 
young  to  Saumur,  to  study  under  the  fkmoiis  Tannequin,  or 
Tannegui.  or  Tanaquil  le  F^vre,  and  became  the  fovourite 
pupil  of  bis  master.  Le  F^vre  endeavoured  to  disgust  him 
with  the  profession  of  the  ministty.  *  You  know  this  office,' 
he  said  to  him, '  only  by  its  bright  side,  and  are  ignorant 
how  it  has  declined  siiuw  its  first  institution.  Believe  me> 
you  are  too  honest  a  man  to  become  an  ecclesiastic.  You 
are  too  candid  to  exercise  these  functions  as  they  are  at  pre- 
sent exercised,  and  your  frankness  would  render  the  greater 
part  of  your  colleagues  your  enemies.'  There  may  have 
been  some  tincture  of  personal  animosity  in  these  words  of 
Le  F£vre,  since  be  was  unfriendly  to  ^e  clergy  of  Saumur, 
who  had  caused  him  some  trouble.  The  advice  of  the 
master  did  not  ovmrpowar  the  lesolution  of  tbe  puptt,  and 
Basnage  followed  hn  ptevioui  inclinatiott  fin:  the  ministry. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  went  to  Geneva,  aheady  wall 
read  in  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  acquainted 
with  tbe  Spanish,  Italian,  and  English  languages.  At 
Geneva  he  studied  theology  under  Mestresot,  Tarretin, 
andTronchin;  and  At  Sedan  under  Jurieu  and  BeauUeu. 
On  his  return  to  Rouen  be  was  received  into  the  ministry  in 
September,  1676,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  reformed  church  in  that  city.   He  married,  in 

1684,  Anne  du  Moulin,  daughter  of  Cyrus  du  Moulin,  and 
grand-daughter  of  Peter  du  Moulin. 

The  church  at  Rouen  being  closed  by  authority  in  June, 

1685,  Basnage  obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  retire 
to  Holland;  and  accordingly  he  settled  at  Roltndam,  in 
whidi  plaoe  he  was  a  stij^ndiary  minister,  until,  in  1691 
the  connsttay,  influenoed  by  Heinsius,  appointed  him  pastor 
of  a  church  at  the  Hague.  At  the  Hague  he  not  only 
exerted  himself  in  bis  religious  duties  with  indefatigaUe 
zeal,  but  was  also  employed  in  state  affairs.  He  was  tbe  me- 
diumof  a  secratnegotiation  carried  on  by  Mar6chal  d'Uxelles, 
plenipotentiary  of  the  French  king  at  the  congress  of  Utrecht, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  this  affair  with  so  much  ability, 
that  he  was  afterwards  employed  in  several  important  com- 
missions. The  Cardinal  de  Bouillon,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  Holland,  and  bad  great  confidence  in  Basnage, communi- 
cated to  him  all  his  intercourse  with  the  States.  The  Abb^, 
afterwards  Cardinal,  Dubois  being  at  the  Hague  in  1716, 
to  negotiate  a  defensive  alliance  between  Fr«MM,  England, 
and  tbe  States  Geneml,  received  cvders  from  tlie  Duke  of 
Orieans,  tbe  Regent,  to  iq>ply  to  Basnage,  and  to  regulate 
bis  conduct  by  the  advice  n»  should  ''^'j^^Q^'^^^**^ 
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in  ooncflrt  with  Basnagei  and  the  alliance  vu  concluded  on 
tbe  14th  of  Januaiy,  1717.  His  semces  on  thU  occasion 
procured  for  Basnage  tho  restitution  of  all  his  fonner  posses- 
sions in  France. 

Basnage  was  the  personal  fhend  of  the  Ghraad  Pensionary 
Heinsius,  and  while  in  Botteidam  had  a  weekly  meeting 
with  Paota,  Bajrle,  and  other  sohfdan.  Hecaniedon  aeor- 
xespondeiice  with  several  princes,  noblenMU,  and  ministers 
of  stat^  and  with  many  aoholais  in  Ftanoe,  Bng^and.  Ger- 
many, uid  Italy.  He  was  scarcely  less  esteemed  by  Ca- 
tiioUos  than  by  Protestants.  Voltaire  said  that  Basnsse 
was  fitter  to  be  a  minister  <^  state  than  of  a  pariah.  His 
health,  which  till  the  year  1722  had  been  remarkably  good, 
then  began  to  decliiw.  He  died  on  the  22Qd  of  September, 
1723,  in  his  saventy-first  year.  He  left  only  a  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  M.  de  la  Sarraz,  ministw  of  war  to  the 
king  of  Poland.  The  Sieur  le  Wier,  speaking  of  Jacques 
Basnage,  tays. '  He  was  scrupulously  exact,  even  in  most 
trivial  particulars.  His  candour,  frankness,  and  integrity 
are  as  apparent  in  his  works  as  his  erudition.  Having  mixed 
much  with  society,  he  had  acquired  a  polish  of  manners 
which  schc^rs  rarely  possess.  He  was  affable,  obliging, 
popuUuTt  and  oourteous;  he  dd^ted  in  swvmg  (rthers*  and 
IB  using  hii  influence  in  behalf  of  the  unhefHendsd.' 

Thefidlowing  are  some  of  his  priaoqwl  works;  aoom- 
plete  list  wonM  be  very  iMUg : — 

Examen  des  M^tluides  proposfies  par  Hessieurs  de  VAt- 
sembMe  du  Clei^  de  France  en  1682,  C<Aog:ne,  1684.  ISmo. 
This  work  was  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  reputation. 
It  is  well  wriUen,  but  be  never  affixed  his  name  to  it. 
There  are  some  observations  in  this  book  on  tbe  Critical 
History  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Pdre  Simon,  which  occa- 
sioned a  very  sharp  reply. — R6ponae  k  M.  I'EvSque  de 
Meaux,  sur  sa  Lettre  Pastorale,  Col<^e,  1686,  12mo. 
This  work  ie  against  the  Pastoral  Letter  of  Bossuet,  ad- 
dressed to  the  new  Catholics. — Divi  Chrysostomi  Epistola 
ad  Cessarium  Monachnm.  ctu  adjunetn  sunt  toes  EpiDtaUee 
DissOTtatioDes :  1.  De  ApoUinaris  Hsresi;  3.  De  variis 
AUianauo  suppoaitis  Operibus;  3.  Adversus  Simonium, 
Rotterdam,  1687,  8vo.  This  work  was  rmninted  under  tbe 
genend  title  of  Disaertationas  Historieo-TbaoloncsB,  Rot- 
terdam, 1694,  Sto.,  with  an  amwrn  to  Father  fiardonin, 
who  had  oritieised  Basnage*s  Histny  of  Apollinarts.  In 
the  third  treattte,  Baanage  answws  Simon,  who  had  ill- 
used  him  in  the  preface  to  his  Critical  History  of  the  Old 
Testuneat. — ^La  Gommimion  Sainte,  ou  Traits  sur  la  ni- 
oessiti  et  lea  moyena  de  oommnnier  dignement,  Rotterdam, 
1668,  l8mo.  The  fifth  edition  is  very  much  enlarged,  and 
eontains  a  third  and  fourth  book  on  the  conduct  (tf  oom- 
monioanta  before  aud  after  coramunini,  printed  at  Rotterdam 
in  1697,  in  12mo.  Basnage  added  a  book  in  which  he  treats 
•f  the  duties  ctf^ose  who  do  not  communicate.  There  have 
been  aeveral  editiMis  of  this  work,  which  has  been  so  much 
admired,  even  by  Roman  Catbtdice,  Uiat  it  has  been  printed 
Hat  tiiam  at  Rouen  and  Brmaela.  M.  de  Flamare,  a  jxmat, 
who  had  been  a  ^oteitant,  hu  insnted  it  in  his  work  en- 
tided  *  Confennit^  de  la  Cr^anoe  de  rEgliae  Catfaoliqne  avec 
laCrteicede  rBglise  primitive^  8co.,Roaen,  1701,  I2bio., 
8  vok. — Histoire  de  la  Religion  des  Sglises  R^fonn^, 
fco.,  poor  servir  de  r^ponse  i  I'Histoire  des  Variations 
des  Egbses  Protestontes,  par  M.  de  Meaux,  Rotterdam, 
1690,  6V0.,  2  vols.  I  again  in  1721,  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  in  1725, 
2  vols.  4to. ;  tbe  last  edition  very  much  enlaced.  Tliis 
work  has  been  since  joined  to  the  History  oi  the  Church. 
— TniXA  de  la  Conscience,  dans  lequel  on  examine  aa 
natnn,  aes  illusk>ns,  aes  craintes.  see  cumtas,  ses  acrupules, 
sa  peix,  et  divert  eaa  de  conscience,  avee  des  R£ftexiona  snr 
le  Uommentsirs  Philoso{Aiqne,  Amsterdam,  1696,  2  volt. 
Ave.  Two  editions  of  this  work  have  been  printed  at  Lyons 
in  3  vols.  1  Smo.  It  oontauw  a  oonfiitation  of  the  sopUsms 
of  X.  Bayla  on  '  la  Conacienee  ettante.*— Histoire  de 
I'Bglise  dapnis  J^sus  Christ  jusqnea  A  pt^sen^  Rolteidaai, 
1CM,  fi  vAm.  li^— Dissertatim  Histwiatte  sur  I'uaage 
do  la  BteMietioD  Nuptiale,  ins£r^  dans  I'Histoire  dea  Ouv- 
lagts  dea  Savans  am  moia  de  Janvier,  1703.  Basnage  here 
ptovaa  ttutt  eonsent  ia  the  esaanee  of  marriage.  1 3.  Disser- 
tatioii  nir  la  uaniCva  en  laqneUe  le  canon  des  Saintes  Ecri- 
turas  s'est  formi^  pour  aervir  d' Apcdogie  It  ce  qa'  it  en  a  dit 
dans  I'Histoira  de  rSglise  centre  la  pt^aoe  d'an  livre  de 
H.  Ritdiardsoa.  inemp  datia  I'Histoire  des  Ouvrages  des 
6avuu  au  mois  de  Janviw,  1704.  —  Histoire  des  Jnifs 
Aepnis  J^us  Christ  jnsqnes  &  present,  pour  servir  de  Snp- 
vKBOBt  ft  I'Hiiteira  da  Joseph,  Rottardam,  1706,  S  vob. 


12mo. ;  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  the  Hague  in  1716 
15  vols.  12mo. ;  translated  into  English  by  Thomas  Taylor 
1708,  fol. — Histoire  des  Juifs,  r^lam^e  et  r^tablie  par 
SOD  veritable  auteur  M.  Basnage,  contre  Tfedition  anonyme 
et  tronqu^e  qui  s'en  eat  faite  i  Paris,  chez  RouUand,  1710, 
avee  plusieurs  additions  pour  sorvir  cto  sixidme  tome  k  oetto 
Histoire,  Rotterdam,  1711. 12mo.  He  attacks  H.  du  Pin. 
who  had  printed  it  at  Paris,  after  having  changed  what  he 
thought  proper,  without  mentioning  the  author. — JXa- 
sertation  sur  TAntiquit^  de  la  Monnoye  et  des  M^dailles 
dea  Juifs,  et  suz  la  Fr^fiErenoe  des  Caract&res  Samaritains 
aux  H^lmux.— Prospec^  nova  editionis  Canisii, 
cherii,  &o.,  Rotterodami.  1709.  Basnage  undertook  this 
year  to  give  a  new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  tbe  Lec- 
tiimes  Antiqus  Canisii.  The  publishers,  not  being  able  to 
continue  the  work,  resigned  what  they  had  already  printed 
to  the  Sieurs  Wetstein,  who  published  this  noble  collection 
under  the  title  of  Thesaurus  Monumentorum  Ecclesiasti- 
corum  et  Historicorum,  seu  Henrici  Canisii  Lecti«ies  an- 
tiqusa,  ad  ssculorum  oidinem  digests*  variist^ue  opusculis 
aucte,  Antverpice,  1725,  7  vols,  folio.  Besides  a  great 
numb^  of  fnak  piecea  b^  which  this  edition  was  augmented, 
Basnage  haa  enridwd  it  widi  prefaces  on  Bcelesiastical 
Antiquities  in  genenl. — Instructions  Pastmles  aux  lU- 
foxmH  da  Frimoe  snr  rObiiasanee  due  au  Souverain,  172S 
12mo.  The  Diike  of  Orifiana,  regent  of  the  kingdom,  fwi^ 
ing  lest  tbe  new  converts  of  Danpbiny,  Poictou,  and  Lan- 
guedoc,  should  he  excited  to  insurrection  by  the  emissaries 
of  Cardinal  Alberoni,  begged  of  Basnage^  in  1719.  through 
tbe  Count  de  Morville,  then  ambauadcur  in  Holland,  to 
write  to  those  whose  fidelity  had  been  assailed,  and  to  urge 
them  by  his  exhortations  to  the  obedience  which  they  owed 
to  their  king.  Basnage  accordingly  addressed  to  them  a  Pas-  - 
toral  Instruction,  which  was  re[aintad  at  Paris  by  <»tler  of  the 
court,  and  distributed  in  the  suspected  provinces.  This  ad- 
dress bad  the  desired  effect ;  but  as  Basnage  laboured  in  the 
same  letter  to  prove  to  the  new  converts  the  excellence  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  M.  Catelan,  Inahw  of  Valence,  wrote 
an  snswer.  which  M.  Basnage  r^ted^  otiier  ^storal 
Instructions. — Annalea  des  Pvovinoes  Unioi  depuis  laa 
N^gociationa  pour  la  Paix  de  Hiinster,  avae  la  Deacrip- 
tion  Historique  de  leur  Gouvemement,  the  first  toL  Ibho, 
Hague^  1719.  This  vcdume,  which  begins  in  1646,  ends  at 
the  Peace  of  Breda  in  1667 ;  the  second,  in  1726,  cornea 
down  to  the  Peace  of  Nimefpien  in  1678.  Basnage  con- 
tinued the  work  up  to  1684,  and  has  left  a  plan  for  con- 
ducting it  till  1720.  Dissertation  Historique  surles  Duets 
et  les  Ordres  de  Chevalerie,  Amsterdam,  1720,  Svo.  This 
is  a  cuiioua  work.  He  also  furnished  many  pieces  to 
bis  brothmr,  M.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  Ibr  his  *  Histoire  des 
Ouvrages  dea  Savans.' 

BASffAOB  DB  Bkauvai.,  Hxhri,  the  vonnger  son  of 
Henri  Basnage  de  fVanquenay,  and  brother  oif  Jacqv»a 
Basnage,  bom  at  Roueo,  Aug,  7, 16M,  fidloved  the  pro- 
fession of  his  &tiier.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Bdiet  of 
Naatea  in  1687,  be  toiA,  refuge  m  Holland,  and  died  the/e, 
Haroh  89. 1710,  ued  54  years.  Ha  wrote  a  TruHi  da  ia 
TolSranee<lalteligiomA6M,  ISmo.;  and  edited  X'Hwfowv 
det  Oiwrtg^  ds»  Savans,  a  widely-drculated  journal,  wbi<^ 
was  commenced  in  Sept.  1667,  as  a  oontinuBliM  of  Bayle'a 
Nouveltes  de  la  BSpwliqw  des  Lettres,  and  terminated  in 
June,  1709:  it  consisla  of  24  vols.  12mo.  Basna^ 
lished,  in  1701,  an  improved  edition  of  Furetieres  Dic- 
tionary ;  the  Dictionnmre  de  Trevoux  (1704)  is  only  a  re- 
print of  this  work,  but  without  mentioa  of  the  name  of 
either  Fureti^ra  or  Basnage. 

(Nieeron,  Mcmoiret  pour  eervir  d  CHietoire  des  Sommm 
nitres,  tome  iv.  pp.  294,  310.) 

BASQUES,  I^S.  or  LES  PAYS  DES  BASQUES,  a 
district  in  ibe  aouA-west  extremity  of  France^  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  now  iocloded  in  dm  dqiwrtment  of  Basaw 
Pyr6n£ea,  or  Lower  Pyreneea.  It  eonq»ahonded  the  three 
anbdiviiinu  of  JjaboKt,  Baaae  Navana*  and  Sonks.  the  capi- 
tals of  wfaidb  were  respectively  Bayonna,  St  Jesn  Pied 
Port,  and  Manl£on.  Lea  Baaquas  is  ptoperiy  die  der^gnai- 
tton  of  tbe  people^  aot  of  the  country,  timgh  ftia^iailv 
oraHed  to  tke  latter. 

Les  Pays  des  Baaques  were  bounded  on  the  nwth  by  dm 
Adour,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  by  a  line  diawn 
eastward  from  that  river ;  on  the  aou^  by  the  Pyrenees ;  on 
tbe  west  by  the  ocean,  and  the  river  Bidassoa;  and  on  tike 
eastbytheoonntryofBeara.  The  greatest  length  of  the  das- 
triet  was  about  siirty  miles,  measur«i|h)ai  the  mouth  aftli* 
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BAum  to  flw  w»th-east«m  point  of  the  wmtrfo(  Soule. 
The  greatest  breadth  vas  nearl;  fotty  miles.  The  whole 
distiiet  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  in  genetal  sterile ;  but 
what  produce  the  inhabitants  can  raise  1^  care  and  labour 
is  accounted  excellent.  In  Uie  Pays  m  SotUt  there  is 
good  timber  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
it.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seison,  which  &lls  into  die 
Gare  d'Oleron,  and  the  Bidouze  and  the  Nive,  which  fhll 
into  the  Adour — the  latter  at  Bayonne.  Two  principal  roads 
from  France  into  Spain  cross  this  territory:  the  road  to 
Madrid,  through  Burgos,  passes  through  Bayonne  and  St. 
Jean  dc  Luz ;  that  to  Madrid,  through  Pampeluna  passes 
through  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port. 

The  population  of  the  chief  placn  in  the  district,  in  1 832, 
was  as  follows: — Bayonne,  13,008  for  the  town,  or  including 
the  suburb  of  St  Esprit*,  17,116;  the  joint  population  of  the 
two  communes  of  Banmne  and  St.  Espnt,  80,688 ;  Haa* 
perren,  population  of  the  commune,  53S7,  but  we  know  not 
bow  large  a  proportion  of  this  is  rural  population ;  St  Jean 
de  Los,  2056,  or  2860  for  the  whole  commune ;  Umigne, 
population  of  the  fsommune,  3067,  proportion  of  rural  popu- 
lation unknown.  In  1826,  HauKon  had  1054  inhabitants, 
and  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  ss  given  by  H.  Balbi  in  round 
namben,  2000. 

The  manners,  the  costume,  the  language  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district  show  that  they  haVe  a  different  origin  from  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Europe.  They  are  a  lively,  industrious 
people,  muscular  and  well  made,  active  in  body,  frank  in 
manners,  and  passionate  in  character.  Their  language  is  a 
relict  of  the  antient  Iberian  which  prevailed  over  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  over  the  MUth-west  part  of 
Franes.  *  M.  Quiltanme  de  Humboldt  has  proved  that  the 
Ba«{ue  language  seems  to  have  some  affinity  with  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  and  in  certain  lespects  some  analogy  to  the 
American  languages.  M.Klaprothnas  discovered  also,  in  the 
Basque,  a  great  many  forms  which  belong  to  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Asia.  M.  Ouillaume  de  Humboldt  has 
observed,  that  the  langu^es  of  the  dttferent  antient  nations 
who  inhabited  the  Spanish  peninsula,  the  southern  part  of 
Gaul,  some  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  three  lai^  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  (t.  e.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica),  belonged 
to  the  Iberian  language,  which  is  still  found  in  the  Basque.' 
(See  M.  Knot's  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun's 
OSographie  UniverteU*,  Paris,  1832,  tom.  iii.  p.  119.) 

In  the  middle  ages  the  Basques  were  notorious  for  their 
propensity  to  brigandage,  and^  for  the  rapidity  with  whidi 
they  retired  to  their  mountains,  outstripping  all  pursuit 
(Piganiol  de  WTKav»,D^criplimdelaFranoB,  Paris,  1728; 
Vouaga  dau  let  Dtpartemnu  de  la  Ptanoe,  par  J.  La 
YalUe,  ate..  Paris,  1798;  Malte-Bnin.) 

BASQUE  PROVINCES,  or  BASCONOA'DAS 
PROVl'NCIAS.  The  three  provinces  known  by  this 
name  occupy  a  teTrit(»y  of  a  form  almost  triangular,  be- 
tween 42°  25*  and  43l»  25'  N.  lat.,  and  1°  40'  and  3"  23'  W. 
long.  It  is  hounded  on  the  east  by  France  and  Navarra. 
on  the  west  and  south  by  Old  Castile,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  ocean.  The  provinces  are,  Guipuzcoa  on  the  cast, 
Vizcaya  on  the  west,  and  Alava  on  the  south.  The 
territory  is  exceedingly  mountainous,  being  traversed  by 
the  offsets  of  the  great  P^renean  chain,  called  by  some 
gei^^phers  the  Cantabnan  Pyrenees.  The  different 
branches  of  that  chain  form  between  them  numerous 
and  deep  lateral  valleys.  The  first  of  these  ranges,  which 
is  composed  partly  <»  calcareous  rocks  and  sand-stone, 
sod  partly  of  slate,  has  its  origin  in  Navarra,  and  forms 
the  sepamttat  between  that  province  and  Alava.  It  is 
a  ecntinuation  of  the  Sjerra  de  AralaTi  the  direetion  of 
wbMi  is  from  west  to  east  On  entering  Alava,  it  takes 
the  names  of  Hontes  de  Olza,  Alz&nia,  Urbia,  San  Adrian, 
and  Aranxasn.  Part  of  this  last  mountain  is  the  Peiia  de 
Alofia,  an  immense  mass  of  grey  jasper  striped  with  white. 
At  Puerto  de  Arlavan,  between  Ullivarri,  Gamboa,  aud 
Salinas,  the  range  is  traversed  by  the  road  from  Bayonne  to 
Madrid.  After  that  point  follow  the  Montes  de  Albertia 
and  Bostibayeta,  which  abound  in  copper-mines  and  black 
marble;  the  Gorbea,  the  Altube ;  ana  then  the  range  ends 
in  a  continuation  of  hills,  forming  the  separation  between 
Alava  and  Vizcaya.  A  second  range  runs  from  the  valley 
e(  Buranda,  and  extends  firom  ninth  to  sout3i,  between 
Nanrra  and  Alava,  forming  the  western  barrier  of  the  Ahv 
BKr  pievince.  It  divides  into  two  branches,  which,  crossing 
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Alava  from  east  to  west  terminate  en  the  banks  <>f  ths 
Bbro,  toming  the  boundaries  of  Alava  on  the  side  of  OU 
Castile.  The  mountain  of  Jaitzquibel,  which  extends  frran 
Cape  Higuer  to  Pasages,  on  tje  coast  of  Guipuicoa,  is 
chifetly  composed  of  sandstone,  which  is  used  in  building 
From  Orio  to  San  Sebastian,  in  the  same  province,  another 
mountain  extends,  on  the  highest  point  of  which,  called 
Igueldomendi,  stands  the  light-house  of  San  Sebastian, 
visible  at  the  distance  of  thir^  miles  at  sea.  In  the  district 
of  Irun  is  the  mountain  of  San  Maroial,  oelebrated  in  the 
late  peninsular  war.  The  mountains  of  Alzania  form  the 
boundary  between  Guipuzcoa  and  Navarra;  and  that  of 
Amo,  which  abounds  in  tin.  and  contains  also  several 
mineral  springs,  separates  Guipuicoa  from  Vizcaya.  The 
mountains  of  Vizcaya  are  chietty  composed  of  calcareous 
rock  and  sandstiHie,  and  abound  in  iron.  Marbles  of  varwus 
etdours  are  also  found  in  diligent  parts  of  the  province.  In 
the  three  prorinees  die  mountains  an  well  ooverad  with 
fhiit  and  timber-trees.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Zadmra, 
in  Alava,  a  tributary  of  the  Ehro ;  in  Viacaya,  the  Ncrva, 
or  Nervion,  the  Cadagua,  the  Mundaea,  the  Lequeitio,  and 
the  OndaiToa,  all  of  which  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Biz- 
carqui  and  Oiz,  and  flow  into  the  sea  at  the  places  to  which 
they  give  their  names.  In  Guipuscoa,  at  the  extreme  west 
is  the  Deva ;  and  proceeding  to  the  east  the  Urola,  the 
Oia,  the  Unimea,  the  Oyarzun,  and  the  Bidassoa,  wl^h 
separates  France  from  Guipuzcoa.  The  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  very  picturesque  ;  and  the  soil,  although  it  is  chietly 
composed  of  clay,  is  rendered  very  praduotive  by  the  indus- 
try of  its  inhabitants.  From  a  very  early  period  they  have 
mixed  the  clay  with  calcareous  earth.  The  principal  products 
are  wheat  barley,  pulse,  flax,  hemp,  and  pasture.  Alava 
produces  also  oil,  and  a  weak  sort  of  wine,  called  chaeoli  by 
the  inhabitants;  but  the  principal  beverage  of  the  Basques 
is  cider.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and  though  very  damp 
and  cold  in  the  highlands,  is  temperate  in  the  valleys. 

The  chief  towns  in  Guipuicoa  are,  Fuente-Rabia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bidassoa ;  Pasages,  celebrated  for  the  security 
of  its  harbour ;  San  Sebastian,  the  capital  of  the  province ; 
and  Guetaria,  the  birth-plaoa  of  Sebastian  de  BIcano,  a 
celebrsted  navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  statue 
is  in  the  principal  square.  In  Vizcaya,  Uotrioo,  lAqueitio, 
Bermte,  Bilbao,  the  capital,  and  Somorostro  celebrated 
for  its  iron-mines.  All  these  towns  are  situated  on  the 
coast.  On  the  road  from  Bayonne  to  Madrid  are  Irun,  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  Bidoisaoa ;  Hemani,  Tolosa,  Villa 
Real  de  Zumarraga,  Vergara,  the  seat  of  the  Sendnario 
Basemgado,  instituted  for  the  litaiary  edoeation  of  the 
Basque  yon^ ;  Hondragon,  and  Salinas,  the  last  town  d 
Guipuzcoa,  on  the  frwtter  of  Alava.  In  Alava  the  chief 
towns,  besides  the  capital  Vitoria,  are  Salvatieira,  Leqidano. 
and  Gamboa. 

The  population  of  the  three  provinces,  according  tft 
Miiiano,  amounts  to  342,929  souki  The  people  live  for  the 
most  part  on  isolated  forms  scattered  over  the  country,  there 
being  in  the  three  provinces  few  large  towns  ;  the  greatest 
part  of  these  farms  are  ctiltivated  by  the  proprietors. 
Guipuzcoa  is  the  best  peopled,  not  only  of  the  Basque,  but 
of  all  the  provinces  in  Spain,  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 
Antillon  gives  it  2009  individuals  for  every  square  league ; 
according  to  which  calculation,  the  populatuNi  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  if  it  were  in  the  same  proportion,  would  be  more 
than  double  what  it  is  at  present 

The  Basque  nation  is  certainly  the  first  tiiat  settled  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  as  for  as  historical  eWdence  goes,  but 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Humboldt  oonsideis  the  modem 
Basque  nation  as  the  representative  and  the  descsndanlB  of 
the  great  nation  of  the  Iberi,  who  were  spread  over  the 
whole  peninsula  [see  Basqubs,  Lbs],  and  spoke  one  lan- 

Siage,  modified  into  diftrent  diale<A.  Aeoording  to  the 
asque  historians,  at  an  epoch  long  before  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  Romans,  the  Vaseones  founded  colonies  in 
France,  Ireland,  and  Italy.  Though  tbeir  assertions  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  proved,  yet  the  number  of  Basque  words 
existing  in  the  names  of  places  in  Italy,  of  which  Orvieto, 
and  Vrbino,  may  be  quoted  among  others,  is  perhaps  a 
sufl^cient  proof  that  some  of  the  inhabilants  of  both  those 
countries  once  spoke  the  same  language.   [See  Ibbri.] 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  pwmle  now  caOed  Basque 
were  called  Vaseones ;  and  in  the  fifth  ceotnty  of  oar  ara 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Varduli  (JHedonario  tb  la 
Acidemia,  art  Atana}.  The  present  ■ane  (^Buto^e  is 
derived,  aooording  to  some,  feoptiBalife^oekJi  UnmuBMar  or 
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highlander.  Humboldt  dorives  it  from  Bsmm,  a  forest,  from 
vfaieh  woid  we  have  Baso-ooa,  belonsinE  to  a  forest,  and 
BasocoBC,  which  is  the  same  word,  wiui  the  plural  tennina- 
tioQ.  The  territory  which  they  occupied  in  antient  times 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  comprised 
the  three  Basque  provinces,  and  both  Spanish  and  French 
Navarre  fStrMto,  book  iii. ;  Pliny,  book  iii.  chap.  SO). 
Thev  were  the  only  Spaniuda  who  preserved  their  inde 
penoenoe,  not  having  wen  subdued  by  any  of  the  nations 
who  iuTsded  the  peninsula.  Pompey  was  the  first  who, 
in  the  year  60  a.c,  led  the  Roman  lemons  into  that  coun- 
tty  %  but  tiie  passage  of  Strabo  (p.  240)  quoted  to  prove 
that  he  built  Famplona,  was  evidently  not  intended  by 
die  author  to  signify  anything  of  the  kind.  A  body  of 
Vascones  is  mentioned  (Tacit  Hut.  iv.  33.J  as  serving 
against  Cirilis  and  the  Balavi    [See  Batati.J 

No  less  obstinate  was  their  resiatance  against  the  Goths. 
Leovigild  effected  their  final  conquest  a.d.  580.  But  the 
Arabs  were  never  able  to  penetrate  into  their  fastnesses,  and 
the  Christians  found  in  those  mountains  a  shelter  against 
Mussulman  oppresiuon.  At  that  period,  it  is  stated  by  the 
Basque  histmans  that  their  nation  obeyed  a  brd  ^ed 
Andeca,  who  had  ihe  title  of  Duke  of  Cantabria,  and 
perilled  with  Kfaig  Don  Rod  rip  at  the  battle  of  Ouadeleta 
in  717.  ^Hie  diffimnt  ehiefii  of  those  provinces  were  always 
connected  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  Christian  kings 
of  the  surrounding  states,  and  accordingly  we  And  them 
sometimes  attached  to  Navarre,  at  other  times  to  Aragon,  to 
Leon,  or  Castile,  according  as  it  best  suited  their  interests. 
One  of  the  noblemen  of  Alava  (Count  Vela)  having  dis- 
pleased the  Count  of  Castile,  Sancho  Garcia,  was  obliged  to 
ny  to  Leon,  where  he  avenged  himself  by  murdering  the 
Castilian  chief,  who  had  gone  to  Leon  to  celebrate  his  mar- 
ri^^  with  a  Leonese  infanta.  Having  fted  to  Aragon,  he 
was  at  last  taken  by  the  king  of  Navarra  and  burnt  alive. 
Tn  1288  the  Lord  of  Vizcaya  died  without  leaving  a  male 
heir,  and  a  dispute  about  the  succession  arose  between  a 
dauriiter  and  a  brother  of  the  deceased  chieftain.  Hie  rich 
flmmies  of  the  three  provinces  sided  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  daimants,  and  their  ambition  and  jealousies  produced 
intestine  wars  of  the  most  dreadful  character :  this  quarrel 
is  eonsi^red  to  be  the  origin  of  the  two  parties  of  Onecinos 
and  Gamboinos,  which  enn  to  tiiis  day  exist  in  that  country. 

In  the  yet  1200,  AIooso  VIII.  of  Castile,  in  his  wars 
gainst  the  king  of  Navarro,  invaded  Alava  and  Guipuzooa, 
and  those  provinces  were  united  to  Castile,  the  king  taking 
the  customary  oath  to  maintain  thuir  privileges.  The  I^rd 
of  Vizcaya  was  already  an  ally  of  the  Castilian  king  In 
1 332,  the  civil  discords  of  the  Basques  reached  such  a  point, 
that  the  Atavese,  renouncing  their  [Hivileges,  threw  them 
selves  unconditionally  into  the  hands  of  the  Castilian 
monarch.  Hie  king  sent  a  confidential  minister  to  settle 
their  diflbrenoes,  and  generously  granted  tfaem  the  enjoy- 
ment   the  privileges  which  they  had  renoanoed 

The  Viscayan  historians  count  nineteen  lords ,  the  last  of 
whom  was  Nuno  de  Lara,  who  died  in  his  childhood  in 
1351.  He  left  behind  him  two  sisters,  whom  Pedro  the  Cruel 
of  Castile  took  under  his  protection.  He  married  the  elder 
to  his  brother  Don  Telle,  and  the  <rther  to  his  cousin  Don 
Juan  of  Aragon.  He  gave  the  lieutenancy  of  Vizcaya  to 
his  brother  Tello,  but  at  the  same  time  promised  to  Don 
Juan  the  lordship  of  Vizcaya,  and  sent  him  with  troops  to 
dispossess  Tello  of  the  lieutenancy.  The  latter  defended 
himself  vigorously ;  but  Pedro  marching  to  assist  Don  Juan, 
forced  his  brother  Tello  to  seek  a  refuge  in  France,  leaving 
his  wife  behind,  wfap  became  a  prisoner  of  her  brother-  in-law. 

Don  Juan  now  requested  the  king  to  place  him  in  posses- 
non  of  his  hwdship;  P«dro  agreed,  but  secretly  intrigued 
with  the  junta  of'  Guernica  to  jwoclaim  Pe^  himself 
their  Imd.  This  proclamation  was  accordingly  made.  The 
king,  after  taking  the  customary  oath  to  preserve  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  province,  under  the  tree  of  Guernica,  went 
with  the  junu  to  Bilbao.  There  the  monster  ordered  the 
unfortanate  prince  to  be  murdered,  and  throwing  the  lifeless 
body  from  the  balctmy,  said  to  the  people,  '  Take  ye  him 
who  wished  to  be  your  lord.'  The  two  sisters  were  trans- 
ferred from  prison  to  prison,  until  at  last  Pedro  put  an  end 
to  their  miserable  existence.  When  Pedro  was  defeated 
by  liis  brother  Enrique,  the  latter  gave  the  lieutenancy  of 
Vizcaya  to  Tello ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Tello,  he  conferred 
ttie  title  of  Lord  of  Vizcaya  on  his  eldest  son,  afterwards 
Juan  I.  of  Castile^  ftom  vhieb  t<me  the  kings  of  Castile 
bave  had  that  titto. 


The  government  of  tiie  Basque  provinces  differs  en- 
tirely from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  Every  pro* 
vinoe  has  its  own  constitution,  and  a  separate  govern- 
ment,  not  differing  much  in  spnit  and  form  from  each 
other.  The  people  of  Alava,  at  a  very  remote  epoch, 
which  some  historians  suppose  to  have  been  prior  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Arabs,  appointad  Hu/lr  civd  and  military 
goveniora  at  a  general  assembly.  This  assembly  met  evenr 
year  in  the  Campo  de  Arriaga,  a  plain  near  Vitwia.  It 
was  composed  of  die  bishop  uid  archdeacon  of  Calaboin, 
of  all  the  secular  dei^  of  the  province,  and  all  the  prin- 
cipal men;  including  also  ladies,  who  were  the  represen- 
tatives of  their  families.  This  junta  was  afterwards  known 
under  the  name  of  La  Hennandad  de  Arriaga,  or  the  Fra- 
ternity of  Arriaga.  They  elected  four  Alcaldes  for  .the 
civil  and  judicitd  administration  of  the  province,  and  a 
military  governor  who  was  called  duke,  count,  oi^ord.  The 
ofGce  of  the  governor  was  for  life,  and  sometimes  it  conti 
nued  for  several  generations  in  the  same  family.  In  the 
year  1467,  at  an  assembly  held  at  Rivabellosa  by  order  of 
Enrique  IV.  of  Castile,  a  collection  of  the  laws  and  pri 
vileges  of  Alava  was  formed  and  approved ;  and  by  that 
code  they  are  governed  at  present.  Acovding  to  this  cod" . 
a  Junta-General  is  held  at  Vitoria  every  year,  at  which 
oomisarios  ore  elected,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  citisen  in- 
habiting one  of  the  towns,  and  another  from  the  small 
villages.  There  is  also  a  Diputado-General,  who  presides 
at  the  assemblies,  but  haia  no  vmce  in  them :  he  commands 
the  forces  of  the  province  and  communicates  with  the 
government  of  Madnd.  The  province  is  divided  into  fifty- 
three  Hermandades,  administered  by  seventy-five  Alcaldes, 
elected  at  the  Junta  General.  These  Alcaldes  are  subject  to 
the  Diputado-General,  and  every  year  give  to  the  Junta 
General  an  account  of  their  administration. 

The  Guipuzcoaiu,  according  to  their  present  constitution, 
hold  a  Junta  General,  or  seneral  assembly  every  year  in  the 
month  of  J  nly,  at  one  of  Uie  eighteen  towns  of  the  province. 
At  this  Junta  they  elect  four  diputados-generales,  who  must 
be  domiciliated  a1  San  Sebastian,  Tohwa,  Azpeitia,  or  Aa 
coitia.  These  diputados,  who  are  elected  for  one  year,  form 
the  Dipulacion,  which  is  the  government  of  the  provinces ; 
the  government  reside,  in  rotation,  three  years  m  each  of 
the  hur  towns  just  mentioned.  There  is  also  a  diputacion 
called  Extraordinaria.  There  are  besides  Alcaldes  de  Her 
mandad,  to  administer  justice  in  the  different  districts.  T^ese 
Alcaldes  ore  eight,  and  are  elected  by  the  junta.  Besides 
these  Alcaldes,  whose  office  is  to  prosecute  robbers  and  other 
malefactors,  there  are  seventy-seven  Alcaldes  Ordinaries  to 
administer  justice  in  their  respective  districts.  There  is  also 
an  Alcalde  de  Sacas,  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  prohibited  articles  of  commerce  into  the  province. 
He  is  also  elected  I7  the  General  Assembly:  all  time  offices 
are  »nny1- 

The  Viicayans  hold  a  graieral  assembly  every  two  years. 
It  is  summoned  by  the  Ccnn^dor  of  Bilbao,  and  every  town, 
village,  or  hamlet  has  one  vote,  and  sends  one  deputy  to 
it.  The  first  mueting  is  always  held  under  an  oak  near  the 
town  of  Guernica.  This  oak  does  not  appear  to  be  of  ^;reat 
antiquity  :  it  probably  has  succeeded  another,  and  will  its^ 
be  succeeded  b^  other  young  ones,  which  are  carefully  cul- 
tivated in  the  vicinity.  Close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  a 
large  bencli,  or  throne,  where  the  deputies  sit.  One  of  the 
secietaries  tells  one  by  one  the  names  of  all  the  towns  iu 
their  order,  and  receives  the  credentials  of  every  member. 
The  assembly  then  goes  to  a  hermitage  near  the  tree,  where 
it  holds  the  rest  of  the  sittings,  which  are  always  public 
The  subjects  for  discussion  are  proposed  in  Spuiish,  and 
then  discussed  in  Basque.  The  order  end  r^ulari^  in  these 
assemblies,  composed  of  a  multitude  of  country  people,  are 
remarkable. 

There  is  another  junta,  called  '  of  Herindad,'  which  is 
held  at  Bilbao,  and  in  which  only  the  towns  have  a  vote 
each  sending  one  member.  The  Juntade  Merindad  appoints 
every  year,  by  lot,  the  diputacion,  waich  is  composed  of  twc 
diputados,  six  regidores.  two  synd.cs,  and  two  secretaries. 
Half  of  the  numlKr  of  these  individuals  must  belong  to  the 
political  party  of  the  Gamboinos,  ax.d  the  other  to  the  One- 
cinos. The  two  diputados  are  sometimes  appointed  by  accla 
mation  of  the  junta.  The  Junta  de  Merindad  is  very  often 
more  powerful  than  the  Junta-Groneral ;  and  the  laws  enacted 
in  it  have  the  same  force  as  those  made  in  the  latter  assembly 
The  richest  and  most  influoitial  families  of  the  province 
cxeirise  a  power  in  the  Junta  de  {ilArjB^^i^i^  is  ii^ur' 
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OQk  to  ths  wolfan  of  Uie  eommunity.  On  that  aceount,  the 
eeaerality  of  the  Vizoaysns  rcoeived  as  a  blessing,  in  IBI2 
UN  oonsUtutioa  of  Cadii,  irhich,  vithout  depriving  them  of 
thair  privileges,  liberated  them  from  the  oppression  (^Ihat 
sristacratio  body ;  and  it  was  only  through  the  intriguer  of 
tbese  temilies.  and  at  the  inBtigatioiu  of  the  agents  of  the 
Holy  AUiaaea,  that  the  people  rerrolted  in  1S33  against  the 
liberal  government. 

The  diputackm  is  intrusted  witb  the  administration  of 
Oie  proTioce:  it  recnves  and  expends  the  publie  funds, 
dispoees  of  the  fbroes  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  givw 
fetters  of  citizenship  to  stxaogers,  and  is  the  supreme  tri- 
bunal of  appeal  in  civil  matters.  At  the  general  assem- 
blies the  fUputacion  is  obliged  to  give  an  aoceunt  of  its 
•dmiaistraUon,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  public 
funds  hare  been  expended.  There  is  no  building  belonging 
to  the  state ;  even  the  house  of  the  diputacion  aid  tbe  pri- 
sons belong  to  private  indi\iduali.  who  let  them  to  tbe  state. 
The  pMpie  pay  only  one  direct  tax,  whioh  consists  in  a  mo- 
derate rate  for  every  bouse,  and  is  equally  divided,  so  that 
ridi  and  poor  contribata  to  the  state  the  sun*  sum.  The 
Kvenues  of  the  church  are  so  scanty,  that  the  richest  abadia 
or  netary  ia  not  worth  more  tluua  160/.  per  annum. 

Tbe  diief  privileges  <tf  tbe  Viscayaos  consist  in  pay- 
ing no  taxes  except  those  levied  by  their  juntas,  which 
coauit  of  the  house  tax  above  mentioned,  and  a  moderate 
iatf  upon  irw ;  in  every  Vizcayan  being  by  birth  an  hidalgo, 
«r  gentleman,  and  acknowledged  as  such  in  every  part 
of  Spain ;  in  not  being  subjeot  to  any  tribunal,  or  to  any 
other  laws,  either  in  their  own  province  or  in  any  oibec  part 
of  the  peninsula,  than  their  own,  and  in  having  a  judge 
i»ident  at  ValladoUd  for  the  administratit  n  of  those  laws  in 
eases  occutring  out  of  tbe  province ;  in  Uing  exempt  from 
ttiUtary  service,  except  in  the  delonco  of  their  own  oouutry ; 
in  tlw  enjoyment  oS  commercial  liberty)  so  that  no  article  of 
CDmawee  is  prohibited  or  taxed,  except  those  which  are  so 
fay  the  tribunal  of  commerce  of  Bilbao ;  and*  floally,  in  not 
having  any  olBcers  appointed  by  the  govommont  of  Madrid, 
«eept  the  masters  of  the  poiV^ffiee. 

The  Basques  of  all  the  three  praviiues  also  oontribute  to 
the  nyaX  exchequer  a  oertain  sum,  which  they  call  'donativo 
ndontario,'  or  voluntary  donation. 

Tba  Vizeayans  and  GuipuzeoaoB  ore  tbe  best  sailota  in 
the  |ieniiisuUt,and  skilful  in  commercial  iiansactions.  They 
an  very  active  and  industriouB  :  their  chief  ooeupations  are 
agriculture,  eommereo,  and  tbe  manufacturing  of  iron.  Tbe 
women  aaaist  tlw  men  19  the  cultivation  of  the  ground,  and 
are  remarkable  Sot  their  cleanliness.  Their  manners  are 
simple  and  easy.  They  are  fond  of  dancing  in  their  festi- 
vities, and  enjoying  tbe  moderate  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Their  national  instruments  are  the  tamborine  and  the  bag- 
pipe :  UieiT  dance,  called  xorsico,  is  quick  and  Uvely,  and  is 
slwaya  aoomnpanied  by  singing.  In  their  weddings  they 
greet  the  htide*  in  going  to  and  emning  from  the  obuceh,  by 
firing  Bune  and  pistols,  and  very  often  she  is  induced  to  fire 
ttvm  henel£  In  some  viUagea,  after  the  burial  eeremouTf 
is  over,  they  distribute  hreoid,  cheeas,  wine,  and  wa^B^ 
among  the  persons  invited;  and  some  beg  montyr^lb  pay 
far  ttuseeii  ibr  tbe  release  of  the  soul  of  the  de(;pased  fi-om 
purgatory.  The  dress  of  the  men  and  women  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  mountaineers  of  Castile :  boi^'wear  abaroas, 
a  species  of  shoe  which  is  made  of  a  hard  and  nmanned 
piece  at  bog-skin,  or  that  of  any  other  animal,  which  they 
soften  by  Booking  it  in  water,  and  than  cut  it  into  pieoes 
of  the  siae  of  the  foot,  which  they  fasten  on  with  sbiogs. 

The  Basques  are  in  general  frugal,  cheerful,  honest,  and 
oonrteoua.  without  meanness.  When  kindly  treated,  they 
ire  docile  and  manageable ;  but  if  they  are  dealt  with 
sever^y  and  harshly,  they  become  stubborn  and  intraoi- 
aUe;  and  it  is  that  reason  that  they  are  with  great 
difloulty  anbjected  to  severe  military  discipline,  particularly 
bv  offloers  who  are  not  of  their  own  country.  Gonzalo  de 
Cifadobe,  frun  the  experienee  be  had  of  them  in  Sicily, 
•Am  aaJd  that  he  would  rather  keep  lions  than  Vizoayans. 
They  are  a  brave  people,  and  better  adapted  for  a  system  of 
gnemUn  wai-fttre  than  perhaps  any  other  in  Spain. 

(See  Diecionario  Qe^ri^ficO'Histinco  4s  Eapaia,  by 
tbe  Ray»l  Academy  of  iustory ;  Henao,  JnHguedadst  de 
CanUiDria;  Landazuru  y  R<Aitrata»  Biitotia  da  Aiava; 
¥iiero$  da  ViMemia.) 

BASQUE  LANGUAGE.  This  language,  Ungua 
Baseoni^da,  called  adso  by  the  Spariards  B»oaenoe  and 
ViMMBO*  and  by  the  IVeneh  Buq«e.  ie  spoken  I9  tha 


pB0|de  who  inhabit  the  Basque  |vovinees,  and  part  ol 
Spanish  and  French  Navarre.  The  people  call  themselves 
Euscaldunae,  their  country  Euscalerria,  and  their  language 
Euscara,  or  Esouara.  The  latter  word  is  derived,  according 
to  Larramendi,  from  eacuoo,  free,  and  era,  mode  or  manner. 
But  this  is  perb^  hardly  satisfacton.  The  elementary 
syllable  in  all  these  words  is  Bute  or  EaOr  whioh  ai^iears  in 
the  forms  Vac  and  Oto  in  such  names  of  places  as  Vesci 
and  Osca,  &c. :  the  true  moaning  of  this  element  seema 
doubtful.  Balbi.  in  his  AiUtt  Etmograpfuque,  places  the 
Euscara  in  tbe  first  family  of  the  European  languages,  and 
classes  it  with  the  Celtic,  which  opinion,  however,  few  pbilo- 
logirta  have  hitherto  adopted.  The  Jesuit  Beovide,  quoted 
by  Abate  Hervas,  says,  that  having  examined  the  Celtic 
Dictionary  of  Leibnitz,  be  found  only  two  words  common 
to  both  languages.  But  upon  this  we  may  remark,  that  tbe 
Jesuit  must  have  looked  very  carelessly  not  to  have  found  a 
larger  number :  if  he  had  carried  his  inquiries  no  farther 
than  tbe  numerals  to  20  inclusive,  be  ought  to  have  arrived 
at  a  different  result.  The  Basque  language  is  certainly 
generally  supposed  to  be  totally  ditbrenk  from  all  the 
European  languages,  en  assertion  flnnn  whidi  entire  assent 
may  be  reasonably  withheld  fw  the  ^sent.  It  is  also 
hxmely  said  to  bear  some  affinity,  if  not  in  its  roots,  at  least 
in  its  construction,  to  some  of  the  Asiatic  tongues.  We  may 
consider  the  Celtca  and  Iberi  as  two  historically  distinct 
nations,  without  at  the  same  time  assuming,  what  we  can 
never  prove,  tb«t  they  do  not  descend  from  one  common 
stock.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Basque  grammarians,  their 
language  existed  before  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
aod  was  Invugbt  to  Spain  by  Tubal.  Setting  aside  such 
extravagances,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  testimonies 
adduced  to  prove  that  the  Basque  language  was  spoken 
by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  penin- 
sula, are  so  numerous  and  conclusive  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  demonstration.  The  etymology  of  the  words  di^noting 
the  antient  names  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  towns  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  tbe  strongest  proofs. 
The  vixA  Espana  is  purely  Basque,  according  to  Astarloa, 
and  means  lip  or  extremity :  W.  Humboldt,  however,  dis- 
putes tills  explanation,  and  apparently  with  good  reason. 
The  river  Ebro  may  tte  derived  from  ibai-ero,  a  foamy 
river,  or  from  urbero,  a  warm  river ;  Carpetania  is  derived 
from  gara-be,  with  tlw  Latin  termination  tania,  and  means 
the  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  examples  of  words  in 
which  the  first  element  appears  to  be  Basque  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking:  such  is  aoha,  aitza,  a  rock,  which  in 
names  of  places  assumes  the  form  tuta.  Modem  names 
which  contain  the  element  are,  Asteguieta,  Astobeza,  As- 
torga,  &c.  In  Spani^  names  mentioned  by  Roman  ffrit«rs 
the  element  atta  aUo  occurs,  as  in  Asta,  Astigi,  Asta-pa 
(a  dwelling  at  the  footj^.AH'isifk),  Astures,  Asturica.  and 
tbe  river  Ast-ufx^Rlck-waterJ .  (See  Humboldt's  Etaay, 
p.  Jfh«*Si(ord  briga,  which  occurs  at  the  termination 
oCiUTO  antient  Spanish  namte  of  places,  but  which  appears 
iAucb  more  frequently  in  Oavl,  is  considered  by  Hummddt 
not  to  be  a  Basque  word.  The  explanation  of  this  word 
by  Astarloa  may  serve  to  show  how  cautious  we  should  be 
in  fdbwing  those  who  have  whtten  on  this  language.  Bri, 
vri  and  uri,  he  says,  mean  a  peopled  jdace ;  the  termination 
ga  is  negative,  so  that  briga  means  a  place  without  inha- 
bitants, or  a  place  without  a  town,  or  a  wild  population  : 
hence  tbe  words  bwgartte  in  Spanish,  and  hngand  in 
French ;  but  as  briga  is  always  the  termination  of  the  name 
of  a  town  or  inhabited  place,  we  must  suppose  that  the  word 
briga,  in  course  of  time,  got  a  meaning  exactly  contrary  to 
its  primary  meaning.  Such  an  hypothesis,  as  Humboldt 
remarks,  scarcely  needs  confutation. 

All  the  radicals  in  the  language  are  aignifioative,  even  the 
names  of  the  letters  of  tbe  alphabet.  Ine  Basques  write  as 
they  speak,  and  Uie  sound  of  their  letters,  whether  vowels  or 
eonsQDsnts,  is  fixed.  It  ia  said  that  aspirated  and  guttural 
sounds  d^  not  exist  originally  in  the  language.  Even  ai 
tbe  present  day  the  Basque  people  give  to  the  c  a  much 
softer  sound  than  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards.  According 
to  dTharce  Bidassouet,  quoted  by  Balbi,  the  names  of  the 
alphabetical  characters,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adverbs,  may 
be  Gonrarted  into  verbs.  Tbe  Basque  language  possesses  a 
great  ^'ariety  of  terminations.  Besides  terminatioDS  equi- 
valent to  all  those  existing  in  English,  it  has  frequentative, 
diminutive,  and  augmentative  terminations,  like  the  Spanish 
and  Italian.  Verbal  nouns  are  formed  Vitbitbe  ttu^oination 
an  or  orw  to  denotea  phy&a'ga6^',¥^^^$i^^ 
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moral  ono :  u  gudahja,  ■  wBnior,  traaaha,  a  tesdier  or 
doctor.  For  tM  alutract  gubstantives  it  has  likevin  two 
temmatioDi.  /awima  and  querija ;  the  Ibrmer  denotes  a 
natural  and  the  latter  a  moral  quality,  defoet,  or  Defection. 
Thus,  toratatnim  denotes  madness,  as  a  physical  deraoKe- 
ment  of  the  mind ;  Mrafwrt^o,  an  inclination  to  madness 
from  a  stconc  passim.  The  possessive  terminations  are 
three,  cua,  to  aenote  sometbiof;  contained  in  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  the  word ;  arena,  to  denote  the  poBsessor ;  and 
02  or  eteOt  to  rapress  the  matter  of  which  it  is  formed :  as 
echecuOt  contained  in  or  belonging  to  the  house ;  gmxo- 
rtarena,  of  the  man  ,*  olezcua,  made  of  wood.  From  the  last 
the  Castilians  have  formed  their  patronymic,  and  perhaps 
their  abstract  nouns ;  as  Femanaez,  Ferdinandaon ;  ama- 
riUez,  paleness.  The  Basque  substantives  have  no  sign  to 
express  the  illation  of  gender.  There  is  but  one  article, 
Thich  is  a  for  the  singular,  and  ae  for  the  plural.  This  sign 
forms  the  eluuracteristie  of  nouns  as  to  number,  and  is  in  all 
cases  affixed  to  tiu  lubstantive:  aa  guizona,  mm-the; 
guizimae,  nun-th», 

Aocordiuff  to  Astarloa.  there  are  but  six  cases  in  the  de- 
clension of  the  Bas(}ue  words ;  but  Bidasiouet  marks  eleven. 
As  the  imposition  is  always  affixed  to  tQe  noon,  there  may 
be  said  to  exist  as  many  cases  as  there  are  prepositions. 
The  verbs  are  divided  into  simple,  or  those  expressing  a  single 
action,  as  icatti,  to  learn  by  oneself;  double,  as  i-ra-cam, 
to  learn  by  the  assistance  of  another ;  simple  active,  as  ilten- 
dot,  to  kill ;  and  active  transitive,  as  iltendeutxat,  to  kill 
another.  The  moods  are  eleven,  and  the  tenses,  according 
to  some  Basque  grammarians,  amount  to  forty-six.  Every 
verb  can  be  conjugated  in  twen^-six  forms,  showing  the 
different  relations  of  the  agent  to  the  action  and  to  the  ob- 
ject which  it  affects. 

The  relation  of  the  apeakw  to  the  person  spoken  to  is  also 
expressed  by  particular  terminatkma.  These  relatiuns  are 
with  regard  to  sex  and  dignity.  Thus  there  an  five  dif- 
ferent terminations,  viz.,  masculine  and  feminine,  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior,  and  vice  versA,  and  also  between 
equals. 

The  syntax  is  very  simple,  and  subgect  to  fixed  rules.  In 
every  sentence  the  substantive  is  placed  first*  next  the 
article,  then  the  adjective,  next  the  adverb,  followed  by  the 
verb,  and  lastly  the  object,  with  the  preposition  affixed  to 
it.  Example  Ssnitf  oquer  bat-ec  emon-d-eu»-cuz  ardttra- 
one  ec;  the  literal  meaning — 'son-crooked-one,  given-us-has- 
to,  cares-these ;'  which  means,  a  bad  son  has  caused  these 
troubles  to  us.  This  order  is  that  in  which,  generally 
speaking,  an  illiterate  Basque  places  the  words  when  he 
attempto  to  spe^  Spanish,  for  wnieh  reason  the  Spaidaids 
call  Otmeordaneia  VUicaina  a  bad  construction. 

The  Basque  is  divided  into  three  dialeets,  not  moeh  dif- 
fmng  from  one  another,  viz.,  the  Quipuzcoan,  the  Vizcaino, 
and  the  Labortan.  The  first  is  the  purest,  and  is  spoken  in 
Guipuzcoa,  the  second  in  Vizcaya  and  Alava,  and  the 
Labortan  in  the  French  and  Spanish  Navarre.  The  only 
Basque  books  are  grammars  and  dictionaries,  the  Bible, 
books  of  devotion,  proverbs,  and  songs.  In  1824  a  very 
interesting  work  appeared  nt  Dcmosttan  (San  Sebastian), 
upon  the  antient  usages,  dances,  games,  and  songs  of  the 
Suipuzcoans,  published  by  Iztueta,  the  title  of  which  is 
Outpuxeoaco  dantza,  gogoangarrien,  condaira,  edo  iitoria 
berm^  &c.  The  same  author  published,  in  1626,  another 
work,  entitled  the  very  Ancient  Meiodiet  of  Vitcaya,  &c. 
This  work  contains  thirty-six  airs  to  as  many  dances,  with 
their  respective  words.  M.  Duhalde,  a  learned  philologist  of 
tiie  Basque  nation,  has  also  published  a  work,  in  which  he 
has  eomparad  and  oontrasted  the  Tariatbns  found  in  the 
different  literary  jMnductiMU  of  the  Buque  provinces. 

The  best  grammars  are  those  of  I^ieuue  in  French,  and 
Larrameodi  in  Spanish.  The  latter  author  published  also 
a  dictionary  in  Spanish,  Latin,  and  Basque,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  best.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  very 
curious  structure  of  the  Basque  language  wiU  derive  great 
assistance  from  the  labours  of  LIcluse,  prolessor  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  Uterature  at  Toulouse,  who  published  a  short 
dissertation  upon  the  language  in  1826,  and  also  his  gram- 
mar in  the  same  year.  L^cluse,  in  1828,  put  fortii  a  pro- 
posal for  publishing  a  dictionary  of  the  Basque,  Spanish, 
and  French,  which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  did  not  meet 
with  the  encour^ement  which  such  a  work  merited, 

(See  Lammendi,  El  Fmposible  venddo—Diccionario  tri- 
iingue ;  Erro,  Aiphaoeto  primitivo ;  Astarloa,  Apologia 
de  la  Lengua  Bateongada;  Hervas,  Catdlt^  d»  lof 


LMguoi^  W.  Humboldt,  Inquiriet  reipecting  (ft«  Unl 
Rthabitanta  qf  Spain,  Berlin,  1881.) 

BASRA,  also  called  BAS80RA.  BUSSORA.  and 
BALSORA,  is  the  priiu^  town  of  the  Tnrlush  pashidik 
of  Basra,  now  accounted  part  of  the  pashalik  Mgdad. 
Basra  is  governed  by  a  mutasallim,  or  lieutenant,  in  the 
name  of  the  pasha  of  Bagdad.  It  is  situated  in  3U°  25' 
N.  lat.,  47°  3y  £.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Shatt-d- 
Arab.  It  is  about  seven  English  miles  in  ctreumlerence ; 
but  within  this  area  there  are  extensive  com- fields  and 
gardens  of  date-trees.  Stone  for  building  cannot  be  pro- 
cured except  at  a  great  distance,  and  wood  likewise  is  ex- 
pensive. Only  a  few  houses  are  built  of  burnt  brick  and 
mortar :  the  greater  number  of  them,  as  well  as  the  city 
wall,  are  made  of  sun-dried  day,  which  is  sometimes 
covered  over  with  burnt  bricks.  The  town  is  extremely 
filthy.  It  has  five  gates:  the  Bfib-el-Robfit.  Bfib-Bagdfid, 
Btb-Zobeir,  BAb-el-Serfijt,  and  Bfib-el-Uymllah.  Itu di- 
vided into  seventy  quarters  (mahalle).  The  number  of  its 
inlmbitantswas  snpposed  by  Kinneir  uid  Keppel  to  amount 
to  about  60,000  souls,  prindpally  Arabs,  Turiu,  and  Ar- 
menians. NielMihr,ataneaiiierdate,e8timatedthetrnumber 
at  no  mora  than  40,000.  The  greater  proportion  are  Mdiam- 
medans  of  the  Sunni  sect.  There  are  also  a  few  Boniana, 
Armenians,  and.  at  the  time  of  Niebuhr's  visit,  there  were 
about  100  Jewish  families.  The  Shatt-el-Arab,  which  falls 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  70  miles  below  Basra,  is  navigable  as 
far  as  the  city  fiH*  ships  of  500  tons  burden.  Its  buika  are 
covered  with  plantations  of  palm  trees  and  rice-fields.  The 
town  is  intersected  by  a  number  of  little  canals,  filled  twice 
every  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tide  in  the  Shatt-el-Arab, 
whicn  rises  nine  feet.  The  principal  of  these  canals,  which 
is  caltod  Ashflr,  intersect  the  district  of  Basra  in  a  sonUi- 
westeriy  direction.  The  division  on  its  north-vastem  bank 
is  called  Nadhrtn.  Vxaj  smaller  canals  run  frins  the 
principal  stream  of  the  AsnAr  towards  tia  south-east,  im 
which  an  placed  othw  flourishing;  divinons  of  the  district, 
which,  in  their  segregate,  constitute  what  is  now  called 
Basra.   (Mignan,  Travels  in  Chaldeea,  p.  271.) 

With  tiie  exception  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  oonatry 
around  Basra  is  entirely  uncultivated,  and  towards  the  west 
and  south  the  barren  desert  begins  immediately  at  the  walls 
of  the  town.  *  Almost  every  inhabitant  of  Basra,'  says  Kin- 
neir, *  is,  in  some  way  or  other,  concerned  in  trade ;  and  as 
this  city  is  the  grand  emporium  for  all  the  Indian  commodities 
sent  into  the  Turkish  empire,  its  commerce,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed, is  very  consideraole.  On  an  average,  three  or  four 
English  ships,  of  about  400  tons  burden,  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  year  ttom  GalcuUa ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  traffic 
is  earned  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  and  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat now  [1812}  possess  some  of  the  finest  vessels  that  navi- 
gate the  Indian  seas.  The  returns  of  Basra,  for  the  pro 
duce  of  our  dominions  in  Hindustan,  are  principally  bullion, 
pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk,  hnses,  and  gall-nuto.' 

The  town  of  Basra  was  founded  1^  Ouah  ben  Gazwfin, 
at  the  command  of  the  cal^h  Omar  ben  Khitt&b,  in  the 
year  63.'S,  or,  according  to  others,  636  of  our  SBra.  (Reiske, 
Abulfeda  Atmaies  Modamd,  p.  67.)  But  this  antient  city 
was  situated  eight  miles  south-west  of  the  present  Basra,  at 
the  modem  town  of  Zobeir,  where  its  ruins  are  still  to  be 
found.  It  was  built  on  the  canal  of  Obtdlah,  or  Obillah, 
which  formerly  proceeded  from  Hit,  three  days'  journey 
north  of  Hilla,  and  ran  parallel  to  the  Euphrates,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Khor  Abdallah  (see  uie  map  in  Niebuhr's  Seieebefchret- 
bung,  torn.  ii.  p.  248) :  the  bed  of  this  canal,  which  is  pro- 
babfy  the  antient  Fallacopas,  may  still  be  traced.  It  appeara 
that  the  antient  town  of  Basra  was  deserted,  and  faS  into 
decay  in  eonseqnence  of  this  oanal  being  neglected.  (Kin- 
neir's  JfeiRoir  qf  the  Pertian  Empire,  p.  290;  Niebuhr's 
Reitebetehreibung  nadt  Arabien,  ^  torn.  ii.  p.  SOS,  &c. ; 
Keppel's  Journey  from  India  to  England,  vol.  i.  pp.  69-72.) 

BASS,  an  island,  or  rather  great  rock  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  about  three  miles  from  the  shore,  direcUy  opposite 
the  promontory  upon  which  the  antient  fortress  of  Tantallon 
is  situated.  It  appears  to  be  principally  composed  of  green- 
stone and  trap-tuff.  It  is  nearly  of  a  round  shape,  not 
above  the  sixth  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  above  300  foet 
abOTO  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Towards  the  south,  that  is, 
opposite  the  main-land,  it  declines  with  shelving  rocks  to 
toe  water,  and  there  affords  the  only  landing-place.  Yet 
even  here  it  is  only  accessible  in  c^m  weather,  and  not 
without  danger  oven  then  to  those,  who  utt  unaccustomed 
to  main  good  their  l^ldi^'^]^  MSngSq^fc^p^^ 
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when  the  boat  rises  upon  the  top  of  b  wave.  Towards  the 
veit,  north,  and  east,  it  rises  perpendicularly  out  of  the  sea 
vttAj  200  feet  high,  and  in  some  places  the  precipices 
bmg  over.  In  other  places  the  rock  is  excavated  to  a  great 
dqm  bj  the  waves :  there  is  one  cavern  which  runs  quite 
thmgb  the  rock,  and  affords  shelter  to  a  vast  number  of 
wild  p^ns.  The  sea  is  from  200  to  300  feet  deep  at  the 
foot  of  the  perpendicular  cliffs,  but  is  shallow  on  the  south 
sds  where  the  rock  declines.  There  U  a  spring  on  the 
nmmit  of  the  rock,  whidi  in  fonnef  tinm  supplied  water 
to  tfas  garrisn)  of  a  small  castle.  Thm  is  pasture  fbr 
tweatf  or  thirty  sheep,  and  a  small  warren  of  rabbits ;  but 
tiw  island  is  at  present  chiefly  remaikable  for  being  fre- 

JaeaHtd  hy  fkxkM  c/t  aquatic  birds,  which  continue  there 
Dting  the  sammer,  ana  ^most  oover  the  entire  aurlace 
with  Ueir  nests,  eggs,  and  young.  Of  the  birds  which  &e- 
aamt  the  rock,  the  solan  geese  (the  jpdieatmt  bauanus  of 
linamts)  are  the  most  abundant  and  interesting.  They 
irriTe  in  March  and  leave  in  September.  Some  few  gene- 
TtUy  itay  about  the  island  throughout  the  winter,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  those  that  ate  too  old  to  venture  on  the  dis- 
UDt  flight  undertaken  by  the  others.  They  neither  come 
nor  go  sway  all  at  one  time ;  and  it  is  observed  that  before 
the  arrival  of  any  division  of  the  main  body,  a  few  come  to 
the  Bass  who  are  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  as 
Mouts.  Bros  is  the  only  island  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
firitsin  wUeh  the  solan  goose  frequents,  probably  on 
ucount  of  its  elevated  wad  precipitous  sides.  It  is  dinUnilt 
for  the  stdan  goose  to  rise  from  the  level  land;  and  it 
is  noticed  that  Uiose  of  the  northern  and  western  islands  of 
Scotland  to  which  it  comes  are  of  a  similar  structure  to  this 
of  Baas.  Charles  II.  purchased  this  island  of  the  Luider 
family,  md  in  his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successor,  it  was 
lued  as  a  state-prison.  After  the  revolution  of  1688  a  de- 
sperate body  of  men  took  possession  of  it,  and  having  a  Urge 
boat,  which  they  hoisted  up  on  the  rock  or  let  down  at 
J^oasure,  they  committed  many  acts  of  piracy ;  and  it  had 
the  doubtful  honour  of  being  the  last  place  in  Great  Britain 
which  held  out  fbr  James  IT.  These  bold  men  were  at  last 
oUiged  to  surrender  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their  boat 
ud  the  iailoia  of  their  usual  supplies  of  provisions  from 
^ance.  The  place  was  soon  after  given  to  Preaident 
Dalrympl^  and  is  still  possessed  by  his  family.  (Walker's 
£t$^t  on  Natural  Hmorjf  and  lutnU  Ectmoma ;  Ooogh's 
AidUkm  to  Camden ;  Canisle'a  Top(^ajihiealDv^ioamTf 
SeaUand.-) 

BASS'  STRAITS,  between  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemea's  Land,  or  Tasmania^  were  first  discovered  by  an 
enterprising  individual  of  that  name  in  1798,  while  on  a 
Maling  expedition  from  Port  Jackaon  in  an  (^wn  boat. 


CPivm  tlw  Aitmlnlty  Chart} 
The  nearest  approach  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  is  between 
Wilson's  Promontory  to  the  north,  and  Circular  Head  to  the 
wath,  the  disUnce  Mtween  which  is  1 05  miles.  The  greatest 
depth  of  water  between  these  two  points  is  about  270  feet, 
with  a  bottom  composed  of  stones,  sand*  shells,  and  coral,  but 
no  depmit  of  mud.  The  {Rivalling  winds  are  from  thewest- 
*ard,  and  j^nerally  blow  so  strong,  that  vessels  bound  to  the 
vestward  are  often  obliged  to  haurd  the  dangerous  passage 
(f  Torres*  Straits.  The  tide  rises  fhim  eight  to  twelve  feet, 
and  runs  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half 
miles  an  hour;  the  flood  tide,  flowing  from  the  eastward* 
oveiGooiea  the  onrrent,  which  generally  sets  slowl;  ic  a  oon- 
trsry  directioa. 


King's  Island  to  the  westward,  and  Fumeaux's  Group  to 
the  eastward,  bound  the  straits,  which  within  these  limits 
are  so  thickly  studded  with  islands  and  shoals,  that  although 
this  passage  is  now  much  used  by  vessels  as  bein^  by  nr 
the  shorter  route  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Australia,  its  navi- 
gation is,  to  say  the  least,  critical  and  anxious.  Tbeao  islands 
abound  in  sous,  sea-elephants,  and  other  marine  animals. 
They  are  much  frequented  by  vessels  from  the  colony,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  skins  of  these  animals 
runaway  convicts  and  refugees  from  Van  Dieinen's  Lend 
who  have  sought  an  asylum  on  the  islands. 

In  Deoember,  1826.  a  new  establishment  was  founded  at 
Western  Porl^ between  Port  Philip  and  Wilson's  Promontory, 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  South  Wales.  Independent  of 
the  advantages  offered  for  settling  here  by.  the  Utility  of 
the  soil,  which  is  well  watered  by  a  navigable  river,  the 
Bass,  and  numerous  tributaries,  such  a  setUement  is  the 
more  desirable,  as  there  is  no  other  anchorage  for  shipping 
on  this  side  the  Sbraib  from  Wilson's  Promontory  to  Cape 
Howe,  a  distance  of  nearly  250  miles.  It  is  also  in  con- 
templation to  colonise  King's  Island.  (King's  Auttraha  ; 
Cunningham's  Two  Years  in  New  South  ffmet.) 

BASSA,  also  called  BAFFA  or  BUFFA.  is  the  best 
port  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  which  is  called  the 
Grain  coast,  and  is  situated  brtween  the  capes  of  Mesurado 
and  Las  Palmaa.  Baasa  is  about  seventy  or  eigh^  miles 
ftom  Cape  Mflauradok  and  a  Ibw  miles  to  Uw  nortb-westof 
the  American  ci4ony  of  Uberia,  in  about  7**  N-  lat,  and  10° 
20^  W.  long.  It  was  formerly  much  resorted  to  by  trading 
vessels,  especially  when  the  pepper  brought  irom  the  Bast 
Indies  was  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  Europe, 
and  the  defldency  was  made  up  by  that  sort  of  coarse  pep- 
per which  the  Dutch  call  graint  and  the  Portuguese  sextot, 
and  which  grows  on  this  coast  in  great  abundance.  In 
later  times  tt  was  only  occasionally  resorted  to  by  vessels 
trading  to  the  contiguous  coasts  for  slaves.  The  country 
about  It  abounds  in  fruits,  especially  oranges,  lemons,  and 
bananas ;  and  also  in  pastures,  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
goats,  which  furnish  vessels  with  ample  supplies.  (Lamarthe. 
Vojmge  d  la  C$te  de  Quinea.) 

BASSA'NO,  a  town  of  the  Venetian  States,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Viceua  in  Austrian  Italy.  It  is  sittiated  on  a 
gentle  declivity  on  the  eastern  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Brenta 
<n  the  northera  border  of  the  ^reat  Paduan  plain,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  hills  whbh  nse  gradually  to  the  north  and 
west  of  it  towards  the  Alps  of  the  Tyrol.  It  is  on  the  direct 
road  from  Padua  to  Trento,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Padua, 
and  15  N.N.E.of  Vicenza.  The  town  is  Joined  to  a  suburb 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Brenta  by  a  handsome  bridge,  ori- 
ginally built  by  PalUidio,  and  afterwards  restored  by  the 
architect  Ferraciua.  Several  of  the  churches  of  Bassano 
aro  decorated  with  paintings  by  Giacomo  da  Fonte,  called  *  II 
Bassano,'  and  his  son  Francesco,  both  natives  of  this  town. 

The  origin  of  Bassano  is  not  known.  It  is  first  noticed 
in  the  history  of  the  &mily  of  Eccelino,  the  lords  of  the 
March  of  Treviso,  under  the  emperors  of  the  house  of  Ho- 
henstauQen.  The  famous  Bccelino  da  Romano,  of  cruel 
memory,  resided  bare  some  time,  and  boUt  the  tower  which 
still  goes  Inr  bis  name,  ^nds  L  of  Carrara,  lord  of  Padua, 
emboliihea  and  fbrtifted  the  town.  It  afterwards  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  who  gave  it  up 
in  1404  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  Under  that  republic 
Bassano  and  its  territory  formed  a  separate  province,  which 
was  administered  by  a  representative  of  the  Senate,  who  was 
the  political  and  military  governor.  The  internal  civil  ad- 
ministration Was  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of  60  nobles, 
chosen  out  of  the  same  number  of  native  patrician  families. 
Every  year  ten  of  the  members  of  the  council  went  out  and 
were  replaced  by  ton  others  out  of  the  patrician  body.  This 
council  eleded  the  magistrates,  the  munidpal  officers,  and 
one  of  the  two  judges  of  the  civil  and  criminal  courts.  This 
was  ^e  mode  in  which  most  of  the  towns  in  the  Venetian 
States  were  administered.  During  the  war  of  the  league  of 
Cambray  against  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Bassano  was  taken  and  re-taken  by  the  belligerenta, 
and  was  plundered  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian's  German 
soldiers.  It  afterwards  enjoyed  peace  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, until  Bonaparte  seized  upon  it,  in  1 797,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Venetian  territory,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  Austria  by 
the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 

Bassano  is  a  place  of  great  trade :  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen  cloths,  straw  bati|^  jH^^^taan^rif^^  and  it  ex- 
ports a  great  quanti^  of  silk,  tfie  prodttca  of  its  ami  tarri- 
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tery.  Bossano  contains,  also,  the  prinlinf^  establishment  of 
Remondini,  one  of  the  largest  in  Italy,  which  has  paper-mills 
annexed  to  it,  as  well  as  a  school  of  engraving  which  has 
poduced  Volpato,  Bartolozsi,  Vaidramini,  and  other  cele- 
brated engrawn.  Bauano  has  aboat  10,000  inhabitants. 
The  country  anrand  is  hilly,  and  covered  with  vines  and 
olive  trees,  and  interspersed  with  villages.  About  twelve 
miles  north-east  of  Bassano,  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Piave,  is  the  village  of  Possagno,  the  birth-place  of  the 
sculptor  Canovo,  who  began  there  a  handsome  temple  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotunda,  in  which  he  intended  to  be  buried. 
He  left  it  unfinished,  but  it  has  been  continued  by  his 
brother,  and  must  now  be  nearly  completed.  (Albrixii, 
Opara  di  Canova;  Topogntfia  Veneta;  Maracini,  II  Bat- 
sano.  &c.) 

BASSA'NO  (GIACOMO  DA  PONTE)  was  bom  at 
Bassano  in  1510.  He  woa  instructed  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  his  art  by  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  sent 
to  Venice,  where  be  studied  u.nder  Boni&sio,  vfaose  mean 
jealousy  withheld  from  him  the  instruotion  which  he  had 
stipalated  to  axe.  But  in  a  city  which  abouDded  widi 
the  worktt  of  Titian,  Pannegiano,  and  Tintoret,  Bassano 
•tood  in  little  need  of  a  particular  master;  he  applied 
himself  with  intense  assiduity  to  the  general  study  of  those 
great  artists,  and,  in  all  that  relates  to  mechanical  prac- 
tice, with  extraordinary  success ;  nor  are  evidences  want- 
ing that  even  in  grandeur  of  style  and  conception  he  ex- 
hibited at  that  time  a  capacity  which  none  who  judge  him 
by  his  later  ^orks  would  suppose  him  to  have  possessed. 
He  painted,  in  front  of  the  Casa  Michelli,  a  fresco  repre- 
senting Sampson  destroying  the  Philistines,  parts  of  which, 
especially  the  figure  of  the  hero  himself,  approximate  to  the 
grandeur  of  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  pictures  of  a  Nativity 
and  the  Flight  into  Egypt  (the  latter  fur  the  chunjh  of  St 
Oimlamo),  he  emulated  the  style  of  Titian  with  equal 
success. 

These  eiE)rts.  however,  vera  but  the  results  of  momentary 
enthusiasm.  Bassano's  mind  was  essentially  vulgar ;  he 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  denominated  Ihe  Italian  Rem- 
brandt. The  main  characteristics  of  the  Dutoh  artist  all 
exist  in  the  works  of  Bassano ;  gross  vulgarity  of  character, 
absurd  anachronisms  in  costume,  glowing  colour,  concen- 
trated chiar'oicuro,  and  not  nnfrequently  a  poetic  feeling  of 
effect,  particularly  in  the  management  of  the  background, 
which  is  singularly  at  variance  with  the  homely  style  of  the 
figures.  Bassano  also  painted  portraits,  and  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Venice  sat  to  him  during  his 
residence  in  that  city,  among  them  Sebastiano  Venezio,  the 
doge,  Tasso,  and  Ariosto  (see  Bryan).  On  the  death  of 
his  father  he  returned  to  Bassano  and4ook  possession  of  his 

Eitemal  resideniw,  ulnated  on  the  picturasqus  banks  of  the 
renta.  He  mided  here  during  the  remaiikler  his  life ; 
and  his  style  of  landscape,  drawn  from  the  scmery  which  siv- 
rounded  him,  gives  an  air  of  grandeur  even  to  his  least 
snccessfiil  performances ;  his  horisons  are  usually  high,  and 
terminate  in  a  range  of  blue  mountaius.  illuminated  by  the 
risingor  setting  sun.  With  little  powerof  sdection, Bauano 
had  surprising  facility  in  representing  whatever  be  saw.  He 
delighted  in  rural  subjects  and  their  accompaniments,  and 
such  was  his  fondness  for  painting  cattle,  that  he  sometimes 
introduced  them  without  the  least  attention  to  propriety  ; 
in  the  picture  of  Christ  driving  the  money-changers  from 
the  temple,  ia  the  Doria  palace  at  Rome,  a  herd  of  oxen  is 
seen  escaping  among  the  intruders.  Bxteriors  and  into* 
riors  of  country-inns  were  also  favourite  subjects  with 
Bassano :  these  he  often  makes  the  site  for  some  historical 
or  scriptuial  subject,  but  the  priiunpal  cbaraidera  are  always 
made  subordinate ;  groups  of  peasants,  the  hosteast  or  rae 
eook,  iMunr  among  lur  kitchen  utensils*  domestio  animals, 
er  still  m,  oon^  the  ftwegiomid;  and  the  principal  ligfal 


usually  catches  on  some  very  infisrior  object^— «  dog»  a 
white  napkin,  or  a  brass  kettle.  Ijttto,  however,  is  lost  bgr 
this  want  of  subordination,  nor  is  any  wish  excited  to  see 
the  superior  actors  brought  more  fbnmd ;  tia  Bassano,  as 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  obsnvee,  'painted  the  boors  of  the 
district  of  Bassano,  and  called  them  ^AtriarchB  and  prophets.' 
His  animals  are  touched  with  admmdile  truth  and  discri- 
mination ;  and  in  spite  of  aU  his  defects,  snoh  is  the  spirit, 
clearness,  and  decision  of  his  touch,  the  depth  and  richness 
of  bis  tones,  and  the  general  picturesqueness  of  his  effiscts, 
that  his  works  not  on^  commanded  the  respect  of  contem- 
porary artists,  but  have  been  always  valued  by  judges  of 
painting  for  qualities  so  important  in  the  art.  Bassano 
painted  with  extraordinary  dispatch,  and  such  of  his  works 
as  were  not  commissioned  were  sent  for  sale  to^e  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Vicenza,  Brescia,  Treviso,  and  Padua, 
where  they  found  ready  purchasers.  His  fame  rose  so  high 
that  he  was  invited  by  the  Emperor  Rodolph  II.  to  settle 
at  his  court,  but  Basswo's  attachment  to  his  established 
habits  of  lift  induced  him  to  decline  this  proposal :  he 
painted  far  that  monarch  pictures  of  the  tvdve  months  and 
the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  instances  during  hia  latter  piaeUce  Bassano 
showed  that  the  feeling  for  grand  design  which  he  had 
manifested  in  his  youth  was  not  quite  extinguished.  His 
altar-piecM  of  the  entombing  of  Christ,  in  the  church  of 
Sta.  Maria  in  Vanzo,  at  Padua,  St.  Roche  interceding  with 
the  Virgin  for  the  people  infected  with  the  plague,  at  Vi- 
cenza,  and  the  picture  of  the  seizure  of  Christ  in  the  garden, 
are  distinguished  not  only  by  a  sublimity  in  the  general 
effect,  but  by  a  grandeur  in  the  character  of  the  figures, 
resembling  the  style  of  the  Roman  school.  Bassano  died 
in  1592.  There  is  a  i»t)digious  number  of  his  pictures  in 
the  palaces  of  Rome  and  Venice,  and  they  are  frequently 
seen  in  English  collections.  Then  are  many  engravings 
fjfom  his  works. 

BASSANO  (FRANCESCO  DA  PONTE)  wast  the 
son  of  the  preceding,  and  a  painter  at  considerable  merit 
Oiacomo  Da  Ponta  had  four  sons  who  followed  his  profes- 
sion. Francesco,  the  eldest,  bom  in  1S48,  is  called  the 
^nger  Batsam  ;  he  studied  with  his  father  and  practised 
in  Venice,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  by 
various  altar-pieces,  one  in  particular  of  St.  ApoUonia,  in 
the  church  of  Sta.  Afra,  at  Brescia.  But  his  most  distia- 
guished  performances  were  a  series  of  pictures  painted  for 
uie  ducal  palace  at  Venice,  commemorative  of  Uie  leading 
events  in  the  history  of  the  republic.  Francesco  threw 
himself  firom  a  window  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  and  died  on  the 
spot,  in  1591. 

Giovanni  Da  Ponte  was  the  second  son  of  Giacomo,  and 
bom  in  1553.  He  is  chiefly  known  as  a  eopyistof  his 
beer's  works,  which  he  imitated  with  such  accural^,  that 
his  copies  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  originals  * 
he  died  in  1613. 

Leandro  Da  Ponte  was  the  third  son  of  Giaeomo,  bom  in 
1558.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  portrait-painter,  end 
was  knighted  by  the  Doge  Grimani,  who  sat  to  him.  He 
painted  historical  and  sacred  subjects  occasionally  ;  among 
the  best  are  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Resuscitation 
of  Laxarus,  the  formn-  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Sophia,  the 
latter  in  that  of  La  Carili,  at  Venice.  Leandro  died  in  1 623. 

Girolamo  Da  Ponte  was  the  youngest  son  of  Giaeomo, 
born  in  1560.  He  was  mudi  employed  by  his  father  in 
copying,  hut  oontributt:d  an  original  performance,  an  altar- 
piece  of  great  merit,  of  St.  Barbara  and  the  Virgin,  to  the 
church  of  8.  Giovanni  at  Bassano:  be  died  in  1622.  The 
same  style  predominates  in  the  works  of  all  the  Bassanos, 
which  exhibit,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pictures,  much 
j  more  of  the  manual  than  the  mental  capa(»ty  of  art,  (Lsaii; 
I  Bryan's  Diet,  of  Painten  and  Smgrmmt.) 
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BASBANTIN,  or  BASSINTOUN,  JAUBS,  wn 
of  the  ■  Lnrd  of  Bunntin  in  the  Hen.'  (Hene?)  {Biqg. 
Brit.)  He  wu  wlacated  at  Glasgow,  and  aAerwards  tra- 
Telled,  bat  finaUy  settled  at  Paris,  where  he  taught  mathe- 
maties  and  astronomy.  Of  bis  personal  life  we  know  no- 
thing, but  that  he  was  addieCed  to  astrology,  and  gave  Sir 
Robert  Melville  (see  his  memoirs  or  Biog.  Brit)  some  pre- 
dictions a  little  aAer  the  time  of  Queen  Mary's  escape  into 
Snglaod.  He  returned  to  Scotland  in  1662  and  died  1568. 
(See  AsTBONOHT,  and  place  the  date  there  given,  1537,  in 
brackets ;  it  is  the  date  of  publication  of  a  work.)  He  was 
of  Munay's  party,  and  a  zealous  Protestant 

He  wrote  various  works,  as  follows :— 1.  Paraphrase  mr 
FAitmlade,  Lyons,  1555,  reprinted  at  Paris,  1617.  2.  Ma- 
ikematiea  GenethUaca.  3.  Ve  MatHui  in  Qenere,  4.  JAt- 
dea  uaumiMm  PlattmmiL  6.  AritkmeHca.  To  flieu  works 
we  camuM  ind  d^ec.  6.  A  wwkon  Astronomy,  in  French. 
fpcesenUy  to  be  notioedj  traiulatod  hito  Latin  by  De 
Tomnes  0>VHiwsiu8),  under  the  title  of  Attrotmnia  J.Ba$- 
tantini  Scoft',  &e.,  reprinted  1613. 

There  is  also  a  Diseourt  i4«/ronoim9u«,  published  in  1537, 
at  Lyons,  and  Lalande  gives  the  title  of  a  Latin  version  pub- 
Udied  at  Geneva  in  1399,  and  agidn  in  1613.  Delambre 
doubts  whether  this  Discowr*  Attronomque  be  any  other 
than  the  original  of  No.  6  in  the  list  above ;  and  we  incline 
to  think  he  is  right,  for,  independently  of  the  coincidence  of 
editofs  and  dates,  this  Div:aur»  Attronomique  appears  to 
be  the  work  of  Bassantin's  which  was  best  known.  It  was 
the  only  one  in  De  Thou's  library,  and  is  the  only  one  in  that 
of  the  Faenlty  of  Advocates,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  the  only 
work  mentioned  b^  Weidler,  while  No.  6  is  the  only  one 
atentioned  by  Vossius.  Voeuus  observes  that  the  wiginal 
was  written  in  very  bad  French,  and  tiiat  the  author  uew 
'  BeUher  Greek  nor  Latin,  but  only  Scotch.' 

The  trigonometry  of  Baasantin  uses  only  sines.  His 
planetary  mtem  is  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  be  was  much  in- 
debted to  Puihaeh.  He  adoptetl  the  trepidation  of  the 
equinozaa.  (See  AantONOHY.)  He  used  the  sphere  in 
■etual  computations ;  and,  in  his  treatise  on  the  planisphere, 
appears  to  have  followed  tlie  plan,  if  not  the  work,  of  Apian. 
(See  BioK,  Brit. ;  Delambre,  Hitt.  de  FAairon.  Mod.,  Su.) 

BASSbIN,  a  town  and  port  in  the  province  of  Auninga- 
bed,  situated  on  the  point  of  the  continent  of  HindusUn 
apposite  to  the  north  end  of  Uie  island  of  Salsette,  in  19°  20' 
N.  buL,  and  72°  56'  E.  long.  Bassein  was  once  a  city  and 
ftvtresa  of  importance,  hut,  sharing  the  &te  of  many  places  in 
India,  it  bas  suffered  ftom  the  wars  and  revelations  to  which 
that  country  has  been  exposed,  and  is  now  fidlen  into  decay. 

In  tiie  year  1531  Bassein  wu  oeded  to  the  FortuguOTe, 
udir  Uia  proviiions  of  a  trea^  eowduded  Iqr  them  wttii 
tte  saltan  of  Cambvr,  and  Ifar  more  than  two  oentories  it 
remained  in  the  undtstarbed  possession  that  nation.  In 
1750  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mabarattas,  ftom  whom  it 
Iras  captured  bv  the  British  in  December,  1774 ;  and  in  the 
blowing  March  was  fiumally  yielded  to  its  conquerors  by  a 
ma^  made  with  tin  Maharatta  duef»  R^ba.   By  uie 
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treaty  of  VoonaIi,*Basaein  was,  howem,  i^n  lelinqnidien 
to  the  Haharattas.  In  November,  1780,  the  fortress  was 
regalarly  besieged  by  the  British  army  under  General 
(roddard.  and,  after  sustaining  the  attach  for  four  weeks, 
surrendered  att  discretion.  By  the  treaty  concluded  in  May, 
1 782,  with  the  Maharatta  chieft,  Bassein  was  once  more  re- 
stored, bother  with  Ahmedabad  and  our  other  conquests 
in  Oi^erat,  and  the  town  long  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Maharattas.  In  1802  the  Peishwa  B^ee  Rao  Hed  to  Bas- 
sein from  his  rival,  Hotkar,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  with  whom  he  concluded  a  treaty  on  the 
last  day  of  that  year.  It  was  hoped  that  this.treaty  would 
have  toiken  up  the  federal  union  of  the  Maharatta  chie&, 
by  separating  from  it  the  Peishwa,  who  had  been  its  nominal 
head ;  but  Uiis  chief  having  subsequentiy  been  induced  to 
joio  his  limner  rivals  and  to  organue  with  them  a  plan  of 
hostility  to  tiie  Englisb,  the  iriiole  of  his  temtiniea  were  de* 
clarad  flnfeited,  ana  won  taken  into  possesuon  by  the  Com- 
pany's govwnment  in  June,  1 818.  he  becoming  a  stipendkry 
of  uat  government,  and  recognizing  this  appropriation  m 
his  territories.  Bassein  has  since  uiat  time  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  English,  under  whom  the  fortifications 
have  been  allowed  to  ^  to  decay,  and  the  town  and  port 
have  become  of  little  importance.  At  a  recent  date,  the 
town  contained  a  great  number  of  houses  in  ruins. 

The  state  of  cultivation  exhibited  in  the  surrounding 
country  is,  on  the  contrary,  nourishing.  To  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Bassein  are  forests  of  teak-wood,  fiom  which 
the  ship-building  establishments  at  Bombay  are  supplied. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  agricultural  population  are  pro> 
feasors  of  the  Roman  CUithdio  religion,  which  it  is  probable 
was  introduced  anumg  tiwm  1^  the  eariy  European  settlers 
from  Portugal 

( Renneln  Bfyaair  qf  a  Map  qf  Hinduetan  ;  Mills's  His- 
tory qf  British  India  ;  TreaiieepreterUed  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  hie  Mqjesty,  1619;  Iteport  qf  Committee  qf*Ke 
Home  of  Commone  on  the  Affaire  qf  India,  1832,  potiAxtl 
dtvinm.) 

BASSETERRE  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  St  Chris- 
topher's in  the  West  Indies.  The  town  is  utuated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river.  It 
contains  about  800  houses,  many  of  which  are  very  good,  a 
spacious  square,  and  a  small  church,  and  is  defended  hy 
three  forts.  It  was  founded  in  1623.  The  district  of  Basse- 
terra  contains  17  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  6620 
souls.  It  is  divided  mto  two  parishes.  St.  George's  and  St. 
Peter's,  and  sends  six  members  to  the  assembly— -the  Ibr- 
mer  four,  the  latter  two.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
F^neh  to  the  district  Unui  its  being  the  lower  portion  of  the 
island.  The  vale  of  Basseterra  is  exceedingly  beautiftil  and 
well  enltivated.  The  anchorage  is  in  an  open  bay,  and  aoon- 
tinual  heavy  surf  beats  on  the  shwe,  whicn  is  a  sandy  beach. 
As  this  prevents  any  wharf  or  quay  being  erected,  the  goods 
are  shipped  in  a  boat  called  a  *  moses,'  manned  by  expert 
rowers,  who,  watching  the  hdl  of  the  sur^  will  on  BluHre 
laying  the  broadside  of  the[h^zle 
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•ul  or  admit  the  cargo.  Those  articles  which  are  packed  in 
water-tight  casks,  as  rum,  &«.,  are  generally  floated  off  or 
on  shore.  The  town  lies  in  17°  19^  N.  lat.,  62°49i'W. 
long.    [See  Christophkr's.  St.] 

BASSETERRE  (Guadaloupe),  the  moit  considerable 
town  of  the  western  island,  and  the  centre  of  its  commerce, 
lies  on  the  western  side,  near  the  south  end  of  the  island. 
It  consists  cf  one  principal  long  street,  running  along  the 
■ea-shore,  and  is  defended  by  Forts  Royal  and  Matilda. 
The  anchorag«  is  iq  an  open  ro9i4,  quite  upsheltered,  find 
very  incopunodious,  ^nd  Ui^re  is  $  q>n&t9nt  iwell. 

This  west£m  island  is  dirided  longitudinally  Into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  western  division  is  called  Basseterre, 
and  the  eastern  Cabesterre. 

The  town  lies  in  15"  59^'  N.  lat.,  61*  47^  W.  long.  [See 

GlTADALOITPE.} 

BASSETERRE,  a  small  town  on  the  south-west  point  of 
the  island  of  Marie  Galante.  It  is  defended  by  a  small  fort, 
which  lies  in  15°  52'  N.  laL.  61°  22^  W.  long.  [See  Marib 
Qalantb.] 

(Jefferies's  fFest  India;  Bryan  Edwards's  WestZndiei; 
Colombian  Nacigator.) 

BASSET-HOkN,  a  musical  instrument,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  name,  is  a  clarinet  [see  Clarinkt]  of  enlarged 
dimentions  and  extended  scale,  said  to  have  been  invented 
in  Germany  in  1770,  but  known  to  have  been  produced  in 
an  improved  state  twelve  years  later  by  M.  Lotz  of  Pres- 
burg ;  and  subsequently,  in  its  present  perfect  condition,  by 
the  brothers,  Anthony  and  John  Stadler,  of  the  imperial 
Austrian  chapel.  The  basset-horn  is  longer  than  ^e  clari- 
net, and  the  bell  end  is  wider.  On  account  of  its  length,  the 
tube,  which  oonsists  of  0ve  pieces,  is  bent  inwards,  forming 
avery  obtuse  angle.  The  scale  of  this  instrument  embraces 
nearly  four  ootavea, — (Vom  c  the  second  space  in  the  base,  to 
o  in  utissimo,  including  9very  semitone ;  but  its  real  notes,  in 
relation  to  its  ute  in  the  oFCl^estra,  are  f^ni  r  below  tibe  ba^e 


lUff, 


to  Ci  the  lecond  leger 
line  above  the  treble, 


i 


The  baawt-bnn  takM  an  intermediate  place  between  tho 
clarinet  and  bassoon,  and,  on  acoount  of  its  vast  compos^, 
may  perform  the  functions  of  both.  Its  capabilities  and 
beauty  are  strikingtv  displayed  in  Mount'*  Requiem ;  and 
in  the  aria,  Non  piu  difiore,  in  his  Ckmenza  di  Tito  ;  as 
well  as  in  other  works  of  the  same  great  wmposer,  who  well 
understood  its  value. 

The  Italian  name  for  this  instrument,  and  that  by  which 
it  is  generally  designated  in  scores,  is  corno  basietto,  or 
rather  low  harm,  the  termination  8tto  being  a  diminutive. 
The  unfitness  of  this  term  must  at  once  be  obvious  :  but, 
unhappily,  the  musical  nomenclature  abounds  in  obscurity* 
absurditiec,  and  contradictions. 

BASSBVELDE,  a  commune  and  market-town  in  the 
province  of  East  Flanders,  lour  leagues  north  of  Ghent. 
The  market  occurs  weekly,  and  a  fair  is  held  every  year  in 
the  month  of  September.  The  tanning  of  hides  and  oil- 
crushing  are  canied  on  here,  and  lace-making  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  females  of  the  place.  The  soil  consists,  for 
the  most  part,  of  clay  and  sand.  Towards  the  south-east  of 
the  commune,  the  land  is  marshy,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  cattle  are  kept.  The  population  in  1  S3 1  amounted  to 
3750.  (Meisser's  Diciionnaxre  Qeographique  de  h  Ftandre 
OrientaU  1834.) 

BA'SSIA,  a  genus  of  tropical  plants,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Sapotett,  containing  several  interesting  spe- 
cies. It  has  a  calyx  of  fijur  or  five  leaves,  a  monopetalous 
fleshy  corolla,  with  its  border  generally  eight-parted,  and  a 
great  number  of  stamens.  The  ovary  terminates  in  a  long 
taper  style,  and  contains  from  to  eight  one-seeded  cells. 
The  fruit  has  a  pulpy  rind,  with  not  more  than  three  or  four 
eells,  the  remainder  being  abortive* 

The  species  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Africa, 
where  they  are  of  great  eoouomioal  importance  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  a  sweet  buttery  substance  which  is 
Yielded  by  their  seeds  when  boiled.  We  shall  mention  briefly 
all  of  which  anything  useful  is  known. 

Bania  butyraeea,  the  Indian  butter-tree,  also  the  Fulwa, 
or  PhuliBarartm,  is  found  wild  on  the  Alraora  hills  in 
India,  where  it  grows  to  a  considerable  sixe,  its  trutik  some 
time*  measuring  fifty  feet  in  height,  and  five  or  six  fact  in 


circumference.    It  has  broad,  oval,  long^talked  .eaves, 

ttom  six  to  twelve  inches  long,  smooth  on  their  upper  sur- 
boe,  hairy  on  their  under.  The  flowers,  which  are  large 
and  pale  yellow,  hang  down,  near  the  tips  of  the  branches, 
from  the  axils  of  tho  leaves,  and  generally  grow  three  to- 
gether. They  are  succeeded  by  smooth,  pulpy  fruits,  about 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  usually  contaming  two  or  three 
roundish  light-brown  seeds.  From  these  is  produced  a 
fat-like  substance,  which  is  a  kind  of  vegetable  butter, 
concerning  which  we  find  the  following  informatic:i  in 
the  AtUitic  fiaset^rphet,  by  pr.  Roxburgh ;— '  Oi\  opening 
the  Bh(ll  of  the  #ee0  pr  put,  which  is  of  a  0ne  chestnut 
colour,  smooth  and  brittle,  the  kernel  appears  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  blanched  almond.  The  kernels  are  bruised 
on  a  smooth  stone,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  or  of  a  fine 
pulpy  matter,  which  is  then  put  into  a  cloth  bag,  with  a 
moderate  weight  laid  on,  and  left  to  stand  till  the  oil  or^ 
is  expressed,  which  becomes  immediately  of  the  consistency 
of  hogVlard,  and  is  of  a  delicate  white  colour.  Its  uses  are 
in  mraicine,  being  highly  esteemed  in  rheumatism  and  con- 
troetions  of  the  Umba.  It  is  also  much  valued,  and  used 
by  natives  of  rank,  as  an  untttion,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
generally  mixed  with  an  utr  (aromatic  oil)  of  some  kind. 
Except  the  fruit,  which  is  not  much  esteemed,  no  other  part 
of  the  tree  is  used.  After  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  the 
dregs  ore  employed  by  the  poor  as  food.  This  phulwaru 
butter  will  keep  many  months  in  India  without  acquiring 
any  bad  colour,  taste,  or  squell.  and  might  no  doubt  be  sub- 
stituted aidvantageously  for  animal  bntter.  The  timber  is 
of  qo  value,  being  nearly  as  light  as  that  of  the  ^mtd,  or 
cotton-tree  (Bomfioar  heptaphymm). 


Bttt4t9  longifdia,  the  Indian  oil-tree,  is  a  large  tree,  a 

Sood  deal  like  the  last,  but  it«  leaves  are  narrower,  and  its 
owsrs  much  more  fleshy.  It  is  a  native  of  the  peninsula  of 
India,  and  is  found  iu  plantations  alon?  the  southern  ouaat 
of  Coromandel.  where  it  is  called  the  lUupie-tree.  Its  fruit 
is  yellowish,  and  yields  by  pressure  a  valuable  oil,  which  is 
used  by  the  poorer  natives  of  India  for  their  lamps,  for  soap, 
and,  instead  of  better  oil,  for  cookery.  The  flowers  also  are 
roosted  and  eaten  by  the  Indian  peasants,  or  bruised  and 
boded  to  a  jelly,  and  made  into  small  balls,  which  are  sold, 
or  exchanged  for  fish,  rice,  and  various  sorts  of  small  ^rain. 
Ilia  wood  is  as  hard  and  durable  os  teak,  so  that  this  is  one 
of  the  most  generally  useful  trees  found  on  the  continent  of 
India. 

Batiia  Uui/olia,  the  Mahua,  MadhacOt  or  Madhooktu 
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im,  bat  oMonf  Imvm,  aad  a  MralU  with  »  rtry  ^toMw- 
ntt  tuba. .  It  ii  a  Mtiv<  of  tbb  mountainenM  parts  of  the 
Cit«tn  cod  of  Bmgal,  whera  it  fiirmt  a  middliBg-fliMd  trae. 
lu  «did  u  hard  aud  itrong.  and  propw  for  the  mtm  of 
vMa;  Ita  flovera  an  eaten  rair  bjr  tbt  natiTes  and  by 
}iahabi  and  Ibajr  jrield  by  dkdlhttkm  a  ilnnif  intnieatine 
$jUt  FmnthairHadiacoiHideraUaqMMitjrofgiMitish 
fiHo*  ott  is  obtadnad,  vhidi  ia  ftNud  until  for  iha  supply 
of  Itmpa ;  it  i»<  boveTer.  iahrior  to  that  of  the  lait  ipeoMB. 
It  ft  ebriiMis  that  this  oil  stains  linto  or  voollen  owth  as 
inimal  oil  does,  while  tha  flrtty  snbstanoa  of  the  A  duij/- 
twm  poaaesses  do  such  pnip«^,  bat  when  rubbed  on  elotfa 
iMTesno  traeo  behind. 

A  fimrth  speeias  is  beliercd  to  be  the  ShachtrttiarAfneui 
butter-plant,  which  is  so  mr  important  an  artiols  of  African 
mtBnu  eommeroe ;  and  whieh  it  would  apparently  be  ex* 
tremelT  dcairable  to  introduce  into  the  West  Indies  and 
SBBgal,  as  a  new  sowve  of  internal  wealth.  This  is  the 
fbat  which  ia  ftvqtlently  spoken  of  by  Vmtk,  parttoulariy  at 
pigss  SOS  and  SOS  of  his  Trao»I$m 

'The  people  wwe  everywhere  empleysd  in  eolloMiny  lite 
bat  of  the  shefe-trees,  firom  which  they  prepare  a  vegetable 
batter,  mentioned  in  the  ftmner  part  of  tus  wwk.  These 
bsas  grow  in  gnat  abuttdanee  ti\  over  this  part  of  Bambarra. 
Thoy  are  not  planted  by  the  natives,  but  are  foand  growing 
Bttually  in  the  woods ;  and  in  clearing  wood-land  for  colti- 
niini  every  tree  is  cut  down  but  the  shea.  The  tree  itself 
Tery  naeh  resembles  the  Amenean  oak,  and  the  fruit,  iiom 
the  kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  the  sun,  the  butter  is  pre- 
pay, by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water,  has  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel  ia  enveloped  in  a 
nreet  pulp,  under  a  thin  green  rind ;  and  the  butter  pro- 
duced from  it.  besides  the  advantage  of  its  keeping  the 
whole  year  without  salt,  is  whiter,  firmer,  and,  to  my 
paiite,  of  a  richer  flavour  than  the  best  butter  I  ever  tasted 
nsde  of  eow's  milk.  The  growth  and  preparation  of  this 
vnmadab/  seam  to  be  amongst  the  first  objects  of  African 
industry  m  thia  and  the  naghbouring  states,  and  it  oonsti- 
tata  a  main  article  of  their  mland  oommwce.' 

BASSIGNY,  in  France,  a  district  pardv  included  in  the 
tomet  province  of  Champagne,  and  parUy  in  Le  Barrois, 
DOW  forming  part  of  the  department  of  Haute  Hame.  It 
wsi  boundM  on  the  north  bv  the  district  of  Vallage  in 
Cbampagne,  on  the  east  by  Le  Barrois  and  La  Franche 
Comt^  on  the  south  by  Bourgogne,  or  BurguniW,  and  on  the 
west  Champagne.  It  was,  according  to  Expilly  (Dic- 
tiomiatn  dot  Gmtlet,  1762),  16  leagues,  or  44  miles  lon^, 
and  13  leagues,  or  35  miles  broad ;  but  be  does  not  state  in 
vbat  direction  these  dimensions  were  taken.  The  superficial 
emtenls  he  givea  at  155  square  leagues*,  or  1 184  square 
miles.  In  the  DteHormaire  VnivgrMel  de  la  ^Fhmee,  the 
gieatest  length  ia  given  at  80  leagues,  or  55  miles,  fh>m 
BOEtii  to  aonch,  and  tbe  greatest  breadtii  at  16  leagues,  or 
44  miles ;  and  these  dimenaions  ■»  independent  of  a  small 
portion  of  tbe  district  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Burgundy.  Several  importsnt  streams,  as 
tbe  Heuse  and  the  Aube,  take  their  rise  m  this  district.  The 
nrface  is  varied  with  hills  and  plains.  The  air  is  temperate 
sod  healthy,  and  the  soil  pfodueet  corn,  wtne,  and  (Hiit. 
There  is  a  ci)tisidetable  extent  of  wood,  and  good  pasture 
land.   Game,  poultry,  and  fish  are  abundant. 

Tfaera  are  tne  vestiges  of  several  Roman  roads  In  this 
eonntry.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Bassigny  was  inha- 
Iriled  by  the  tribe  of  the  Lingones,  fmm  whom  the  city  of 
langres  derives  its  name.  Langres  (population  in  1832, 
5960  for  the  town,  or  7460  for  the  commune)  was  oonsidered 
as  tbe  capital,  hut  Chanmont  f  popuktion  in  1 832,  6 1 04  for 
tbe  town,  or  6318  for  the  whole  commune)  diapated  this 
title  with  it.  The  most  important  places  after  these  are 
Uontigny  te  Roi  and  Nogent  le  Roi  (population  in  1B32, 
281 4  for  the  town,  or  2401  for  the  whole  commune),  Le  Val 
deo  BcoHara.  and  Bourbon  les  Bains.  The  last-mentioned 
town  contains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  mineral  waters,  and  its  vast  military  hospital  for  more 
^ua  500  men.  nSee  LArfOxaa,  Chatihont,  and  Booknoit 
Ui  Bains.]  (DicHonnaire  UnSveml  ife  la  Awim;  El-' 
pQly,  Dletionnaire  dei  Qatitet,^.) 

BABSO^RILIBVO.   The  Italian  term  basso -rilievd,  ut 
Qw  French  has-rellef,  is  commonly  applied  to  any  w(»rk  of 
ttnlpture  connected  more  or  less  with  a  plane  surface  or  back- 
ground, and  in  thU  general  sense  is  opposed  to  iiuulated 
•  Tbe  fi«MMMMU^«>«smmi»lM|M  of  tha  Vtm^  h  tk*  tvraty4Ak 


dstishsd  aguiesiereeulptart  in  the  rounds  Ilii»iB«itp«- 

tioular  meaning  basae-riliero,  low  or  flat  relteC  is  uauall|r 
iWiwprtatad  to  figures  whieh  have  a  very  slight  pn^eetion 
frun  tb«  ground.  Alto^riUere,  on  the  othw  hand,  is  not 
only  rounded  to  the  foil  bulk,  but  has  genmlljr  some  pOTtiuBB 
of  tbo  flgutM  quite  dataebed;  and  meuo-rilievo  (a  atyle 
batween  the  two),  althou^  ianetimoa  rounded  to  a  eon 
sideroUe  bulk,  has  no  part  entirely  unaodlieBted  wiUi  the 
plane  surfooe  or  ground.  A  mere  aeeurato  deflnititm  of  the 
styles  to  which  these  deugnations  rofor  will  leault  from  tbt 
explanatioas  that  follow.   The  twrns  used  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  distin|;uiBh  these  kinds  of  relief  cannot  per* 
haps  ba  determined  with  complete  aoouracy ;  and  it  may  bo 
here  remarked,  that  those  Writers  are  mistaken  who  sup- 
pose tbe  word  ToreitHu  (rspcvruni)  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  Greeks  exclusively  to  alto-rilievo,  sinoe  Heyne,  and 
indead  other  writers  before  him,  have  proved  that  the  term 
was  ^>pn>priated  to  carvingt  and  ohieny  chasing  in  metal, 
in  any  kind  (tf  relid^   The  Latin  wittd  oorrespoi^ng  with  it 
is  emiattira,   Tbe  Greeks  seem  to  have  employed  the  twm 
atmgtffptm  to  denote  works  in  relief  in  general ;  and  tbe 
wO^pa  tadptura  of  Pliny  (zxxvii.  10)  also  means  voA  in 
tebef.  Theterm  jMa(fromTX^.foc»lm/o,  toAoMbiP 
otU),  with  ether  words  formed  from  the  same  verb,  i^pean 
to  denote  sculpture  in  the  concave  sense,  intaglio.  'B»- 
rodotus,  in  a  passage  of  his  second  book  (e^.  1S8X  where 
we  have  little  doubt  that  be  is  speaking  of  the  sunk 
Egyptian  r^ie&  (which  will  be  mentioned  in  another  past 
of  uiia  article),  oouptes  a  word  formed  from  the  verb  t^^^ 
with  the  word  typus  (riiroc) :  typus  itself  (perham)  always 
means  a  work  in  relief  properly  so  called.  (See  Herod,  iii. 
88.  Cicero  ad  Atticum,  i.  10.)   Italian  writers  of  the  time 
of  Vasari,  it  appears,  used  the  term  mezzo-rilievo  for  the 
highest  relief,  oasso-rilievo  for  the  less  prominent,  and 
ttiaedato  for  the  flattest  or  least  raised.   Whatever  the 
<Higin  of  this  kind  of  soulpture  may  have  been,  and  there 
is  BO  doubt  of  its  being  very  antient,  an  idea  will  be  best 
formed  of  its  style,  as  practised  by  tiie  Greeks,  by  supposing 
it  to  be  derived  from  the  partial  insartion  of  a  statiie  in  a 
perpendicular  plane.   Alto-rilievo  is  often  literally  nothing 
more  than  this.   Aimlied.  however,  to  a  ^t  surface,  the 
disposition  til  die  limra,  and  the  aetumS  of  t^  figure  become 
necessarily  more  or  less  parallel  with  that  surface,  in  <Hrder 
sufficientiy  to  adhere  to  it.   The  attitude  is  thus,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  adapted  or  selected.  In  inserting  or  embedding 
a  figure  in  a  flat  ground,  it  is  obvious,  that  Edthough  it  may 
be  buried  let»  than  half  its  thickness,  as  in  slto-rilievo,  it 
cannot  be  buried  mors,  nor  indeed  (the  sbucture  of  the 
figure  strictly  considered)  quite  so  much,  without  ceasing  to 
present  the  real  boundary  or  profile  of  the  form.  In  the  less 
prominent  kinds  of  rilievo  it  is  therefive  still  required  tiiat  the 
outline  should  |iresent  the  real  form,  and  this  principle  in  ita 
frurther  application  excludes,  in  a  great  measure,  the  unnal 
forms  of  perspective  and  fiweshortoning,  which  would  sup- 
pose that  the  objects  are  no  longer  panuU  with  tl»  surfooe 
on  which  they  are  displayed.   Attempts  at  foreshnrtening 
must  in  most  esses  fail  to  satisfy  tiie  eye.   Tbe  work  can 
only  be  seen  in  front,  and  the  appeeranoe  it  presents  is 
therefore  required  to  be  at  onee  intelligible,  fw  no  uncer- 
tainty can  be  removed  by  an  Inspeetion  from  another  point 
of  view,  as  in  walking  round  a  statue.   The  bulk,  or  thiok- 
nesa,  tieed  not,  however,  be  real,  provided  it  appear  so.  The 
compression  of  the  bulk,  which  constitutes  the  various  de- 
grees of  mezso  and  basso  rilievo,  thus  follows  tbe  compres- 
sion or  flattening  til  the  aetion,  the  eharacteristie  of  alto- 
rilievow  Lastiy,  we  mocbfleations  of  which  this  branch  of 
aeulpture  wu  susceptible,  were  adqttad*  as  we  shall  ae^ 
according  to  ^  varletiea  of  light  situation,  dimentioiuif 
and  use. 

The  Greeks,  as  a  general  principle,  oonsidered  the  (ptmnd 
of  figures  in  relief  to  be  the  real  wall,  or  whatever  the  solid 
plane  might  be,  and  not  to  represent  air  as  if  it  was  a  pictnie. 
The  art  with  them  was  thus  rather  the  union  of  sculpture 
with  architecture  than  a  union  of  sculpture  with  the  con- 
ditions of  painting.  That  this  was  founded  on  the  most  ra- 
tional principles  will  be  evident  from  a  fow  simple  considera- 
tions. The  shadows  thrown  by  figures  on  the  surfooe  from 
which  they  project  at  ones  betray  the  solidity  of  that  surfooe 
In  ^e  attempt  to  represeut.  together  with  actual  prujectiw 
the  apparent  d^h  of  a  pteturs,  or  to  imiutj  space,  figures 
whieh  are  suj^oaed  to  be  remote  en  reduced  in  site ;  but 
altiKHigh  thus  diminished  in  form,  thoy  oannot  have  Am 
strengtii  of  their  light  and  afaadt  ^l^^^l^^^gj^**^ 
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of  ihadow  by  incoDBdenbla  relief,  tiieyeeutito  beanunnt 
It  mil  when  the  work  it  leea  from  its  proper  point  of  view, 
th»t  is,  at  a  AufilcieiU  distance;  having  no  dittinetnan 
whatever  in  the  absence  of  ooknir,  but  by  means  of  light  and 
shbde.  In  short,  the  art,  thus  practised,  has  no  1  )nger  an 
independent  strle,  and  only  betnys  its  inferiority  by  pre- 
senting defects  which  another  mode  of  imitation  can  supply. 
A  passage  in  Vitruvius  proves  that  the  antients  were  not 
unacqaamted  with  perspective ;  and  the  same  author  states 
that  perspective  seenic  decorationi  were  first  employed  by 
i^tharcus  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of  ^scbylus.  How- 
ever greatly  the  science  may  have  been  advanced  by  the 
modems,  this  may  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  absence  of 
perspective  in  Greek  bassi-rilievi  was  not  from  an  absolute 
ii;piorance  of  its  principles,  but  from  a  conviction  that  they 
would  be  misapplied  in  sculpture. 

In  careAilly  keopin^  wttbin  the  limits,  however  nurow, 
which  defined  the  style  of  rilievo,  the  great  artists  of  anti- 
quity failed  not  to  condense  into  that  style  the  utmost  per- 
fection compatible  with  it,  while  the  various  applications  of 


die  work*  nineitnd  abondaatvaiiety  in  their  toeatment  and 
execution,  llie  British  Museum  contains  unquestionably 
the  finest  existing  specimens  of  this  branch  of  sculpture  in 
the  rilievi  which  decorated  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  oi 
Minerva,  at  Athens.  We  have  here  to  consider  the  judi- 
cious adaptation  of  their  styles  for  the  ntuations  they  occu- 
pied ;  but  in  regard  to  their  general  exoellenoe  as  works 
of  imitation,  it  may  also  be  well  to  remember  that  these 
Boulptures  were  the  admiration  of  the  antients  themselves. 
Seven  hundred  jears  after  they  were  produced  Flutaich 
spoke  of  them  as  '  inimitable  works.' 

The  figures  which  adorned  the  pediment  are  separate 
statues,  attbou^b  in  their  original  situation,  casting  their 
shadows  on  the  tympanum,  &ey  must  have  had  the  effect 
of  bi^d  alti-ritievi ;  the  circumstance  of  their  being  thus 
completely  detached  must  have  given  the  greatest  diBtinct- 
ness  toAheir  forms,  and  as  they  occupied  the  highest  part 
of  the  building,  their  gigantic  siie  and  complete  relief  made 
them  fully  effective  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  sculp- 
tures which  adorned  the  metopes,  or  spaces  between  m 
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th^ypksj  are  in  alto'rilievo.  Those  in  the  British  Museum, 
representing  combats  with  Centaurs,  were  taken  from  the 
south  aide  of  the  building :  the  subjects  were  varied  on  the 
other  sides,  but  they  moAily  related  to  the  warlike  exploits 
Df  the  Athenians.  It  has  boen  well  observed  that  the  subjects 
of  combats,  usually  chosen  for  the  metopes  in  Doric  temples, 
afforded  opportunities  of  composing  the  figures  so  as  to  pro- 
duce diagonal  lines,  which  efiiectually  distinguished  the 
groups  ttam  the  architecture,  and  at  the  same  time  bad  the 
effect  of  reconciling  the  vertical  forma  of  the  triglyphs  with 
the  horiiontal  lines  of  the  epistyUum  and  cornice.  The 
composititHis  in  quesUon  all  fully  occupy  the  space  destined 
for  them,  and  are  calculated,  from  their  treatment  and  relief, 
to  produce  the  utmost  posatble  effect.  Those  works  which 
received  the  open  light  were  thus  boldly  relieved  from  their 
ground  to  insure  the  masses  of  shadow  which  make  them 
conspicuons '  the  principle,  applicable  to  external  architec- 
ture, that  projection  commands  shade,  was  thus  extended  to 
external  decorations;  and  care  seems  to  have  been  taken 
to  keep  the  light  on  the  figures  as  unbroken  as  possible, 
especially  as  the  whole  series  of  metopes  occupying  the 
external  ftieze  was  more  or  less  crossed  by  the  shadow 
of  the  cornice.  This  precaution  necessarily  limits  the  atti- 
IttdUt      many  actions  equally  natural  with  those  adopted 


would  have  projected  shadows  on  the  figure  itselC  thu* 
tending  to  confuse  the  forms.  A  stame  which  can  be  seen 
from  various  points,  and  sometimes  in  various  lights,  might 
thus  be  unfit  ns  to  its  composition  for  that  intelligible 
display  in  one  view  and  undo-  a  constant  light  wni<^ 
rilievo  requires.  On  the  principle  that  high  relief  is  fittest 
for  the  open  light,  the  rilievi  of  the  temple  of  Phigaleia, 
which  are  also  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  are  bold 
in  their  projections.  These  works  adorned  the  interior  of 
the  cella,  but  as  the  temple  was  hyp«tbral,  or  lighted  from 
the  open  sky,  the  principles  of  external  decoration  were 
applicable.  Had  the  temple  been  imperfectly  lighted,  « 
flatter  kind  of  relief  would  have  been  preferable,  and  this 
leads  us  to  consider  the  style  of  basso-rilievo,  properly  so 
called,  the  most  perfect  existing  specimen  of  which  is  also 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  adorned  the  external  wall  of  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon,  within  the  peristyle  or  colonnade* 
and  was  consequently  always  in  al^e :  the  strongest  light 
it  could  ever  receive  would  probably  be  the  reflection  from 
the  pa%'ement  below  when  the  sun  was  highest ;  but  as  ie> 
fleeted  lights  are  uncertain,  and  may  proceed  from  various 
points,  the  sculptures  in  question  were  calculated  to  be 
equally  distinct  in  whatever  direction  the  light  was  thrawn. 
Their  great  elevation,  and  the  peculiar  angw  at  which  they 
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««ra  Mn,  owing  to  the  narnnrmn  of  the  ipaoe  between 
ttie  osterlor  oolunnt  and  the  celU,  may  also  be  mentioned 
in  eomiderinK  the  reaeona  which  rendered  pngectu>n  unad- 
mnU«.  That  thia  oonAoed  view  waa  not»  nowewr,  the  lole 
MMon.  nmr  «PpMr  ftom  the'bold  relief  of  the  Pfaig^eiao 
iaarUM»  wbieh.  in  tiw  interior  <^  the  nazrow  cdia  oS  the 
tem|4e  ther  adonied,  mnit  have  been  Mm,  on  dw  ride 
waUs»  at  a  very  inewsideraUe  diatanee  eonmared  with  tli^ 
bright.  The  Phigaleian  tenmle  was  bnilt,  aeoording  to 
Panmiaa.  by  Ictinui,  the  ohief  architect  of  tlie  Parthenon ; 
and  although  the  soulptures  are  inferior,  as  worlu  a!  art, 
to  the  generality  of  Greek  apecimens,  tiieir  itole  of  reli^ 
is  preeiiely  the  point  where  the  architect  may  oe  suppoied 
to  have  inflneneed  their  execution. 

As  projoctioa  commandi  shade,  so  flatness  commands 
light,  and  the  flattest  relief  is  hence  fittest  for  an  iavari- 
ably  dark,  situation.  The  same  principle  is  observable  in 
architecture  in  the  treatment  of  mouldings  in  interion, 
the  form  and  prDjection  of  which  difler  materially  from  the 
cetwyonding  moDban  in  tte  open  li^^t;  and  which  are 
intended  to  be  wen  at  a  diatanee.  The  flatness  whidi  io- 
smea  li^t  wuvld.  however,  be  altogether  indistinct  and 
ftnnleaB  nnleia  the  outUnaa  were  war  and  oonspicuous 
at  the  fast  glanoe.  The  oontriTance  by  which  this  is  eflected 
is  hj  abmptly  ainking  the  edges  of  the  ibrms  to  the 
plane  <hi  wlueh  they  are  raised,  instead  of  gradually  nnind- 
in^  sod  loeii^  them.  The  mass  of  the  relieved  figure 
bang  Bometimes  very  little  raised  in  its  general  surfaoe, 
its  section  would  thus  almost  present  a  rectangular  pro- 
jeetion.  In  many  instancee  the  side  of  this  projection 
IS  even  less  than  rectangular;  it  is  undercut,  like  some 
nonldings  in  architecture  which  require  to  be  particularly 
distiaet,  and  thus  presents  a  deeper  line  ol  shade.  But 
if  the  figure  can  thus  oommand  distinctness  of  outline,  not- 
wiOuundiBg  the  inconsiderable  light  it  may  receive,  it 
ia  obviooa  that  its  lowness  or  flatness  oi  relief  will  in  such 
a  light  pntly  aid  its  distinctness:  above  all,  tUa  eontri- 
nnee  cms  the  work  Ana  seen  in  an  ofaacure  ntuatbn  the 
dbet  aiDtondi^.  Indeed,  it  is  a  great raisiake to  suppose 
that  the  flat  style  of  relief  was  intended  to  ttf^u  flat,  nd 
it  ia  a  great  mistake  to  apply  it  in  situations,  as  in  the  open 
air,  where  it  most  appear  so,  and  be  indistinct  bw^es.  The 
conventions  of  the  arts  are  remedies,  adi^ted  in  oeftain 
sttoationa  and  under  particular  circumBtances,  and  are  snp* 
posed  to  be  concealed  in  their  results :  their  ultimate  reaem- 
blanee  to  nature,  and  their  succesi^l  effiect  in  those  circum- 
stances, are  the  test  of  their  propriety  and  necessity.  The 
absence  all  convention  in  alto-rilievo  (as  opposed  to  the 
flat  style),  thus  fits  it  f<x  near  situations,  if  not  too  near  to 
expose  it  to  accidents.  The  excellent  aculptum  which  de- 
eotate  the  iwonaos  and  postioum  of  tho  Temfde  of  l^bcMUs, 
■Itfaongh  under  the  portioo^  are  in  bold  relief.  They  vera 
not  oniv  nearer  the  eye,  and  seen  at  a  more  oonvanient 
an^  than  the  flat  ruievi  of  the  cella  of  dw  Putbenon, 
bat  the  reflected  light  wbieh  displayed  them  wtndd  neeet- 
wily  be  much  stronger. 
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It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  only  the  end  porticoes, 
wbere  the  sculpture  could  be  more  conveniently  seen  and  waa 
better  Ughted,werede«HatedwithriIievi;  the  side  walls  of  the 
eeDa  were  unomamented.  and  undoubtedly  bold  relief  would 
have  been  less  adapted  for  them.  The  Temple  of  Theseus 
was  built  about  thirty  years  before  the  Parmenon ;  and  it 
is  not  impossible  that  the  satis&ctory  eflbct  of  the  flat  rilievi 
on  the  cella  of  the  latter  might  have  suggested  a  similar 
treatment,  or  some  modification  of  it,  in  the  Temple  of 
Theseus,  had  it  been  erected  later.  It  may  be  ohsCTved  in 
general,  that  alto-rilievo  can  seldinn  be  At  for  interiors,  not 
oaij  from  its  liability  to  accident,  but  from  the  difioulty  of 
iUpiajing  it  by  the  fliU  light  whidi it reiinins.  Anper- 


fleial  liriit,  espedally  if  in  a  latwal  direction,  neoessaiify 
throws  uie  shadows  of  one  figure  on  another.  Instances  of 
this  occur  in  s(Hne  of  the  pidaeea  in  Rome  where  wodis  of 
seulptnre  have  been  injudiciously  placed.  ▲  room,  for  ex- 
ampJe,  lirtited  in  the  ordinary  vay  will  hav«  its  walls  (at 
rif[ht  ai^ea  with  that  ocoupMd  by  the  wUidowi)  adorned 
with  a  frieze  in  considerable  nlief ;  the  flgnres  naanrt  the 
light  eonaequently  pnyeet  their  ibadem  m  oa  to  half  ooneeal 
the  next  in  ord«-. 

The  eonditions  of  proximity  and  diatanee,  as  wcU  as  the 
quantity  and  diieeticHi  of  tight,  were  eanftilly  attwided  to  b* 
uie  Greek  sculptors,  and  auggeited  new  varietiea  ot  t^mt 
The  end  of  the  art,  as  for  as  relates  to  exeoutim,  is  aeeom- 

Stished  when  the  work  is  distinct  and  intelligible  at  the 
istanoe  whenoe  it  is  intended  to  be  viewed.  Hence  the 
conventions  which  are  intended  to  correct  the  defoets  of 
distance,  of  material,  want  of  lij^t,  &&,  are  evidently  un  ■ 
necessary  where  the  work  admits  of  close  inspection.  The 
%ty]a  of  mezso-rilievo,  which  in  its  boldest  examples  pre- 
sent* about  half  the  thickness  of  the  figure,  is.  on  mai^ 
accounts,  least  flt  for  a  distant  eflbct;  the  figure  is  nowhere 
detaehed  fhnn  its  ^[tonnd ;  at  a  very  little  dutanoe  its  sha- 
dowed side  is  lost  m  its  east  shade,  and  its  li^t  side  in  the 
light  of  its  ground ;  the  outline,  in  short,  aoon  beennes  in- 
distinct; but  the  semi-roundness  (tf  the  forms  is  directly 
imitative,  and  thus  again  the  absence  of  all  conventional 
treatment  fits  the  work  for  near  situations.  Tha  style  was 

E referred  to  alto-rilievo  in  such  oases,  as  the  latter  would 
a7e  been  man  liable  to  accidents,  and  would  besides  in 
some  measure  deform  the  outline  or  profile  of  an;  object 
which  is  circular  in  its  plan.  The  figures  which  adorn 
sculptured  vases  are  thus  in  mezzo- rilievo :  these  works  pro- 
bably ornamented  intniors  wbere  any  indistinctness  in  u«r 
distant  effect  or  in  an  unfovonraUe  light  might  bo  obviated 
by  eloser  iuspectioa.  Two  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
second  room  of  the  Gallerv  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  oeMwated  nedioean  and  Borghesaa  vases,  the 
flneit  known  examples,  are  in  like  mannor  ornamented  irith 
nwsso-rilievo.  The  same  consideration  ajq>Iies  to  all  works, 
however  unfit  for  a  distant  effisct,  which  can,  or  in  their  ori- 
ginal situation  could,  only  be  seen  near.  Even  the  mix^ 
style  of  relief  in  the  sculptures  which  occupy  the  internal 
sides  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  at  Rome,  would  hardly  be  objected 
to,  since  the  objects  represented  are  distinctly  seen,  and  can 
only  be  seen,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  The  style  of 
semi-relief  (much  purer  than  that  of  the  Arch  of  IHtus) 
adopted  by  Fluman  in  front  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  may 
be  defended  on  the  same  principle,  since  the  utmost  width  « 
the  street  is  hardly  a  more  distant  point  than  a  spectator 
would  naturally  retire  to  in  order  to  see  them  conveniently. 
The  still  flatter  style  which  has  been  introduced  m  the  ex- 
terior of  several  buildings  in  London  cannot,  however,  be  de- 
ftndedoaaiqr  (Rounds;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt;  from  die 
reasone  addnoKl,  that  bold  relief  is  ganovlly  fittest  fbr  the 
open  light.  The  mezzi  rilievi  on  the  miniature  chon«io 
monument  of  Lyuorates  (casts  from  them  are  in  the  British 
Museum)  may  be  admitted  to  have  been  fitly  calculated  fov 
their  situation  because  they  must  have  been  seen  near;  but 
there  was  in  this  case  an  additional  consideration  to  be 
attended  to;  tite  building  is  circular,  and  alto-rilievo  was 
avoided  in  order  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile :  on  the 
other  band,  the  frieze  of  the  smalt  temple  of  Victory,  whioh 
was  rectangular,  was  adorned  with  alti-rilievi ;  and  in  this 
case  it  appears  that  they  did  not  even  extend  to  the  angles. 
The  objections  to  sculpture  on  monumental  odumns  will  be 
obvious  fhim  these  considerations;  it  has  been  observed. 
that  in  attempting  to  preserve  the  architectural  profile  as  ia 
the  Thyan  ctAumn.  and  its  modem  rival  in  tiw  Place  Ven- 
dSme  at  Paris,  the  sculpture  thus  slightly  relieved  soon 
becomes  indistinct,  nor  indeed  would  this  indistinctness  be 
obviated  at  a  considerable  heiEht  even  by  alto-rilievo,  the 
figures  being  necessarily  small,  while  the  evil  is  only  in- 
creased by  substituting  the  dark  nurterial  of  bronze  for 
marble. 

We  proceed  to  ccrasider  the  varieties  of  style  in  this  art  as 
affecting  composition.  In  rilievo,  and  in  sculpture  generally 
(a  colourless  material,  or  a  material  of  only  one  colour  being 
always  supposed),  it  is  evident  that  shadow  is  the  essentiu 
and  only  source  of  meaning  and  effect.  In  works  placed  in 
tlw  open  air,  ud  visible  in  one  point  only,  as  in  the  case  of 
alto-iiUevo,  a  oertain  open  display  of  the  figure  is  seoerally 
adqited ;  tiie  shadows,  tat  lather  the  forms  whiM  pnjiaet 
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ianIHgiMB  and  maHf  neagiusod  appHnnwi  md  the  irii 
'MMiraity  of  ohanfinfi  the  iniiit  of  tmw*  or  ^uwing  the 
ttghti  as  before  obtBrredt  Umitk  the  utitudei  more  uen  in  a 
■tatue,  and.  ai  will  alad  appear,  man  than  in  a  baiao-hliero. 
For  in  the  lattar,  howarer  distinct  the  otttUna  w  in  whieh 
tiba  ehief  imprntkm  and  meanhig  of  tha  igtira  raaide, 
the  shadewa  within  the  aUttenie  mlffinea  are  in  a  gnat 
neamra  auppiwaed  i  it  is^  in  fiust,  by  their  being  to  snp- 
pretsdd  that  the  general  form  become*  so  diBtinnt.  Thin  is 
alio  the  aasa  whm  ane  fbrm  is  ralieved  on  another;  it  will 
ba  wan  that  tha  neemrt  object  ii  very  much  reduced  and 
Rationed  in  Older  that  its  shadow  may  not  interfere  with  the 
■on  imponuit  ^adows  of  the  ou^nas  on  tiie  ground,  aild 
hanea  it  tavf  often  faaptwn  that  the  neaiMt  ]ffi^et)tion  is 
ImmI  taUared.    Ik  wiU  thna  be  avident  that,  owing  ta  this 


nowei^  of  bupptessiog  the  bcciidental  shades  and  preventing 
mem  ffom  mailing  or  being  confounded  with  the  easentid 
OHM,  tha  eh<nce  of  atdtudes  bit  comet  less  limited,  and  many 
ft  tiomposition  which  in  fhll  relief  would  present  a  mass 
of  eonmsion  fhun  its  scattered  and  equally  dark  shAdeg, 
Aty  be  dnite  admissible  and  agreeable  in  baaso-rilteyo. 
Actordiitgly  the'  attitudes  of  Btaiuea,  which  are  generally 
wiflt  for  sdto-rilieVo,  freUuontly  oceuf  in  the  l^t  s^le. 
Visconti  even  auppo&es  that  certain  figures  in  tha  bassi- 
lilievi  of  the  Parthenon  suggested  the  attitudes  of  celb- 
bhited  statues  afterwards  e&ecuted;  as,  fbr  Ihstance.  the 
Jason,  or  Cineinnatus,  and  the  Ludovisi  Mars.  As  a  re- 
markable proof  how  much  the  attitudes  were  limited  in  atto- 
rillevo  compared  with  the  flat  style,  it  maV  be  obsierx-ed,  that 
tile  contrasted  action  of  the  upper  and  lowet  limbs,  which 
gives  so  much  energy  and  motion  to  the  figure,  is  perhaps 
never  to  he  tnet  ttith  in  the  fine  examples  of  alto-rilievo, 
whareaa  in  the  flat  style  it  is  adopted  whenever  the  subject 
demands  it  In  the  annexed  sketch  of  an  early  Greek 
basao-riliero.  representing  Castor  managing  a  horse  (from 
the  third  mom  of  the  gi^lery  of  the  British  Museum),  ^e 
action  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  is  contrasted,  as  is  the 
ease  in  all  statues  which  are  remarkable  fbr  energy  and 
elasticity  of  movement :  the  statue  called  the  Fighting  Gla- 
diator maj  be  quoted  as  a  proiUinent  example.  This  dis- 
position of  the  lower  litnbs,  or  the  alternate  action  in  which 
one  of  the  arms  would  cross  the  body,  never  occurs  in  alto- 
riHeVo,  because  the  shadow  of  the  arm  jn  the  body  or  of  one 
of  the  lower  limbs  on  the  other  could  theti  no  longer  be 
suppressed,  as  it  is  In  this  case,  hut  would  rival  tho  shadows 
of  tne  whole  figure  on  the  ground.  Among  the  metopes 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  Phigaleian  marbles,  and  the  alti- 
riUevL  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
itance  of  the  contracted  actioh  alluded  to ;  while  in  the  two 
latter  examples,  the  contrary  position,  or  open  ^play  of  the 
figun,  repeatedly  teoun,  even  to  lomeneeB.  It  must  hoira\-er 


be  admihed,  thattMa  otWfl  dltplay  oftiie  flgtne,  iltbou^  not 
presenting  the  noM  energetic  aetiott.-ii  as  Beantifbl  ai  It  ia 

mtelligible,  and  hence  the  finest  exfaibitidhs  of  fbftn  vera 
quite  compatible  with  the  limited  attitudes  to  which  th« 
sculptors  tniis  wisely  confined  themselves.  Hie  o^vctiona 
which  oottipelled  this  limitation  being  however  ehtirely  ob- 
viated in  basfto-rilim'o,  by  the  powbr  of  Mpprbasing  at  plea- 
sure the  shidows  within  the  con»>ur,  we  find  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage takeb  of  the  latitude  which  iras  thus  legitimately 
gained. 

A  better  example  cannot  be  tef^ed  to  than  the  flat 
rili^vi  already  mentioned  from  the  Cella  of  the  Parthentm. 
(See  the  next  illustration.)  Tbe  subject  represents  the 
Patiathetiatc  prdnession,  and  although  no  perspective  dimi- 
nution is  admitted,  several  equestrian  flgtltts  are  some- 
times partly  rdieved  one  Upoii  the  other.  The  ootifhrion 
which  results  ftom  the  Dumber  of  sitnilar  fonds  in  the  repe- 
tition of  the  horses' limba,  as  well  as  in  the  actiohsoftiie 
horsemen,  must  be  admitted ;  but  perhaps  the  subject  ik 
thuA  better  expnisSed  thah  hy  a  sitdpler  arrangemeht,  atnd 
this  treatment  contrasts  fltiely  With  the  single  flgutM.  In 
a  procMbinh  of  horsemen  inoving  two  or  three  abreast,  we 
aire  at  once  aware  lhat  the  figures  are  similar,  and  the  eye 
is  satisfied,  as  it  would  be  in  nature,  not  In  searchiilg  out 
each  individual  figure  as  if  It  had  a  separate  princi^e  of 
action,  but  in  comprehending  the  movement  and  the  mass, 
for  one  indicates  toe  whole.  Where  the  figures  thus  cross 
each  other  they  are  treated  as  a  mass ;  the  outline  6l  the 
Whole  group  is  dUtinct  and  bold,  being  more  or  less  abrubtty 
suiik  to  the  ground,  but  the  outlines  which  come  Witnin 
tM  extreme  outline  are  very  slightly  relieved.  In  short, 
the  principle  here  applied  u  precisely  the  same  as  that 
observable  in  a  single  flgtire  in  the  aame  style  of  relief :  the 
ouUtne  of  ihb  whole  fivm  is  dlstinot,  or  rather  most  distinct 
where  it  Is  moat  important,  alid  the  internal  markings  are 
seldom  stllfered  to  nval  it,  but  are  made  subservient  to  thin 
^neral  effect  The  relative  importance  of  the  objects  ia, 
indeed,  the  only  omsideration  which  is  suffered  to  interfere 
with  this  principle :  thus  loose  drapery  is  sometimes  slightly 
relieved  on  the  ground,  white  a  significant  fbrm  is  now  and 
then  strongly  relieved  even  on  another  figure.  In  com- 
paring the  slight  varieties  of  u^atment  in  these  rilievi,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  end  porticoes  were  a  litde  wider 
than  the  lateral  colonnades.  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  the  difference  of  treatment  alluded  to  is  to 
be  referred;  the  figures  in  the  end  friezes  are  more  sepa- 
rated from  one  another,  and  consetiuently  somewhat  more 
relieved  than  the  compact  proMsuons  on  the  side  walls. 

The  flutt  that  these  hassi-rilievi,  as  well  aa  most  of  the 
sculpture.of  the  aotieBts*  were  partially  painted,  has  been  pur- 
posely left  out  of  the  account,  Mcause  the  very  contrivances 
resorted  to  are  calculated  to  stipply  the  absence  of  colour. 
The  custom  in  the  best  age  of  Grecian  art  of  painting  archl- 
tecture  and  sculpture  may  be  defended  or  eXcusol  else- 
where; it  may  be,  however,  here  remarked,  that  while  tha 
antient  sculptors  added  colour  after  having  employed  every 
expedient  which  could  Supply  its  Want,  the  modems,  lli 
altogether  rejecting  it,  often  fail  to  make  use  of  those  very 
conventions  which  Us  absence  demands. 

It  appears  that  the  pnnciple  of  suppressing  the  relief 
within  the  extreme  contour  which,  with  the  strong  marking 
of  the  ouUine  itself,  mainly  constitutes  the  style  of  basso- 
rHievo.  was  employed  by  the  antieuts  In  works  of  consi- 
dwaUe  reliof,  in  intetior^in^|^articul^^i^^g^^bablr 
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St  aniM  ^Uftuee  or  elentaon.   The  nal  pioisctioa  which 
■vfci  thoi  itrieUjr  bdonging  to  tht  dui  of  buii-riliari 
mtty  MmatiiiM  prawnt,  pointo  out  ths  Miential  dilbniuw 
fcttmn  buao  utd  mauo  rilievoi  a  woA,  oran  if  in  very 
digbt  gtneml  raliaf,  which  haa  tha  pnxU  that  ara  naaraat 
the  mast  Ntiavad,  bdongi  to  meno-nlievo ;  while  a  work 
which  bai  the  nearait  parts  leait  relieved,  oomtttulea  baiso- 
tiiiero,  whatever  its  general  projeetion  may  be.   In  the 
AnBflr,  the  evtline  is  thus  Iom  appaient  than  tht  lUins 
withiB  it ;  in  the  latter,  the  outline  u  tnore  ^parent  than 
the  forms  wUhin  it   The  early  Oreek  and  Etnuoan  rilievi, 
*hi«h,  faomver  Hat,  have  the  nearest  puts  the  fullest,  while 
tht  outline  is  taarealy,  if  st  all.  reatangular  in  its  1801100, 
hsve  thus  the  principle  of  mezzo'nlieTO.   They  are  even 
itled  fbr  near  inspection,  and  eaanot  be  said  to  present  any 
■tnaa^lhctoryoonventiant  fbr  the  bulk,  however  realty  thin, 
ii  pnpoitioiwla  in  its  feUef,  and  is  so  far  diiwtly  imitative ; 
iDsanmdi  u  the  eye  oonsenta  to  a  diminished  seale  of  bulk 
u  easily  aa  to  a  diminished  scwle  of  hnsht.  while  the  iiulis- 
faetneie  of  tha  ontiine  has  the  eUtet  of  ronnding  the  bm. 
Boeh  works  ara  besides  fitted  for  near  auminatkm,  be- 
emie  they  can  Bearoely  command  any  shadow.  VarkHw 
•pseimeBs  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museon. 

The  antique  vases  of  Areiso  vwa  ornamented  with 
^rss  in  thu  kind  of  relief.  Oertain  silver  vases  mentioned 
by  Pliny  were  of  tht  same  deseriptbn.  The  Bgyptiaa  in- 
h^flio,  &r  so  it  may  be  oalled,  rather  than  rilievo,  b«ongs  to 
the  same  atyk>.  The  Egyptian  artists,  instead  of  cutting  away 
the  baekground  from  the  figure,  sunk  the  outline,  and 
■lifthtly  rounded  the  figure,  on  the  principle  of  messo-rilievot 
vithin.  Tluu  no  part  of  the  work  pn^oted  beyond  the  ge- 
Bsral  aoriSsae.  and  the  archiieeturu  preflle  was  prewred. 
nam  are*  however,  many  very  antiant  examples  at  Tltebea 
rf  flgorwa  sliofatly  mlievod  ftom  the  grennd,  somewhat  an  the 
pnietpio  of  nsHMnlievo  aa  piaetiaad  by  the  Orseks,— that 
n,  wito  thtt  nearest  parts  least  relieved,  and  with  outlines 
neiuiguUur  in  the  leetiott.  Uaay  of  them.  probaUy,  in 
Ibtv  original  aitaatlona,  and  when  the  butidiB|tB  wen  entire, 
wumanted  interiors.  Sana  Persian  riliari.  m  the  British 
Ibseom,  approach  the  same  style.  The  Egyptian  rilievi 
ttK  peintea  In  brilliant  colours,  and  would  have  twen  id- 
lAetivw  in  tim  upan  light  without  such  an  addition. 

Tb»  diatiDCtions  of  the  three  styles  of  relief,  according  to 
IhtOfaA  wxamples,  mav  now  be  Uius  reeapituUted.  In  the 
littiart  n^ivC  howavmr  Aeeidad  the  shnduwi  ma>  and  mast 


of  necessity  be,  00  ths  plane  to  which  the  figure  i«  attached 
the  light  on  the  figure  itself  ic  kept  u  unbroken  as  poasiblet 
and  this  ean  only  be  effwted  by  a  lelaetton  of  open  atti- 
tudes; that  ia,  sudi  an  airangeiwnt  of  ths  Umba  aa  ih^li 
not  east  shadows  on  the  flgiua  itn^.  In  ltaHo<rilieTO  tlie 
same  general  effiact  of  the  figure  is  givan,  but  by  v^ry  dif- 
ferent means  i  the  attitude  is  not  selMtBd  to  avoid  shadows 
on  the  figure,  becaiua,  while  the  extreme  outline  is  strongly 
marked,  the  shadows  within  it  may  be  in  a  great  maasore 
suppressed,  so  that  the  oboiee  of  attitudes  is  greater.  UexiO' 
rilievo  di&ra  from  both :  it  has  aeitbar  the  Umitad  attitudes 
of  the  first,  nor  the  distinct  outline  and  tut^ressad  iotemal 
markings  of  the  second  1  on  the  contrary,  the  outlina  is 
often  less  distinct  than  the  &rms  within  it,  and  hence  it  re- 

auires,  and  is  fitted  Sor,  near  inspection.   Its  imitation  may 
lUB  be  more  absolute,  aud  its  execution  more  finishod.  than 
those  of  either  (d  the  other  a^les. 

Most  of  the  ooins  of  antiquity  am  exaeutad  on  tba  pn^- 
dple  of  mexxo-riliam ;  and  thov^  often  Ikr  boUar  in  this 
mief  than  modem  wtvka  of  the  kind,  vrm  treated  in  a  node 
eomsponding  with  their  minute  dimensimii.  whisb  require 
close  examination.  The  outline  thus  gradually  rounds  into 
the  ground,  and  is  never  abruptly  sunk,  while  the  nearest 
parts  are  most  relieved.  Thus,  conventional  methods  am 
always  wanting  in  works  that  admit  of  close  inspection, 
where  the  eye  can  be,  satisfied  without  such  Hpedieots. 
The  comparatively  strong  relief  of  the  heads  on  the  aniMnt 
medals  is  again  a  contrivance  fbr  their  preservation,  and 
presents  a  new  variety  in  the  style  of  rilievo.  Coins  are 
exposed  to  frietion,  and  the  forms  they  bear  are  thu*  liable 
to  be  soon  effaced.  The  earliett  means  adopted  to  prevent 
this  was  hf  unking  the  npreseatatim  in  a  coneaviti'.  in 
whieh  it  was  thus  pnteeted.  This  plsn  wu  aoon  abiii- 
dooed,  fbr  obvioua  laasons;  and  the  method  ultilHttAy 
adopted  was  that  of  mimng  tiie  least  impmrtant  parts  meat. 
Aeeordiagly,  the  parts  that  are  rubbed  away  in  many  flpe 
antique  ooins  are  precisely  those  which  oan  beat  ha  spared ; 
the  hair  has  generally  a  oousiderabls  pvojaction.  so  that  the 
fsee  and  profile  are  often  perfectly  preserved  after  3000 
yean  t  a  better  specimen  euinot  be  adduiwl  than  tlia  cele- 
brated Syracusan  coin  representing  the  bead  of  Aretbusa 
or  Proserpine.  In  addition  to  the  propriety  of  its  style, 
this  head  is  remarkable  fbr  its  beauty ',  and  is  classad  by 
Winkelmann  among  the  examples  ^  the  highest  cbarairtar 
of  fbnn. 
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The  aadinuy  ttrle  of  meno-rilim  «u  ilto  wd  gems, 
ud  indeed  for  all  woAa  in  this  branch  walpture  which 
laqnired  chwe  inspectum*  and  needed  no  eonvMitional  con- 
Irivanoe.  A  flat  s^le  (tf  relief,  which  is  sometinioB  observ- 
^leineameostWBfl  adopted  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a 
•ubject  on  a  di^rent  coloured  ground ;  the  layers  of  colour 
in  the  stone  employed,  generally  the  sardonyx,  being  very 
tiiin.  The  difference  of  colour  in  the  ground  has,  however, 
the  effbct  of  nving  roundness  to  the  figures  relieved  on  it, 
as  if^  their  whole  effect  becoming  apparent,  the  internal 
markings  disappeared.  The  figures  on  the  Portland  Vase 
are  treated  on  this  principle ;  and  as  it  was  intended  to 
imitate  a  precious  stone  (for  which  indeed  it  was  at  first 
taken),  tbe  thinness  of  the  outw  layer  of  colour  is  also 
imitated.  Such  works,  however,  redoeed  to  one  colour  in 
a  cast  at  ooipy,  are  totally  wanting  in  effect  and  sQrle.  The 
impresdons  ftom  intagli,  or  engraved  gems,  which  were  used 
for  seals,  are  uever  in  the  flat  style  of  relief;  hut  however 
slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezxo-rilievo  as  above 
defined.  The  gems  of  IKoscondes.  the  finest  of  antiqui^, 
an  in  mezzo-rilievo,  and  often  of  the  fullest  kind ;  as  for 
instanee,  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures 
of  MercuTT  and  Perseus.  The  same  may  be  observed  of 
other  celebrated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  the 
Hercules  of  Cneius,  &c.  It  is  supposed  that  the  same 
artists  who  engraved  on  gems,  and  who  frequently  inscribed 
their  names,  also  executed  the  dies  for  coins.  The  latter 
are  among  ttie  ftoest  antique  works  of  art ;  but  of  the  many 
tbottiand  existii^  specimens  there  is  hut  one  which  bears 
thenameofthearaitiTix.,  thenoinof  CydoniainCrete,  the 
inacdption  on  whieh  proves  it  to  he  the  work  of  Nevantns, 
It  was  observed,  chat  in  the  antique  coins  tbe  least  important 
parts  are  the  most  raised,  and  the  reasons  which  Rotated 
this  practice  limited  the  view  of  tbe  head  to  the  profile ; 
but  as  the  same  reasons  were  no  longer  applicable  in  en- 
graved gems,  the  impressions  from  which  could  be  renewed 
at  pleasure,  the  fnmU  or  nearly  &ont  view  of  the  head  was 
occasionally  attempted,  and  seems  to  have  been  preferred  by 
Dioscorides  and  his  schooL  The  head  of  lo  before  men- 
tioned, considered  with  reference  to  this  specific  propriety 
(kT  its  style,  as  well  as  with  r^^d  to  its  goienl  merits,  is 
placed  by  Visconti  in  the  first  class  of  antique  engraved 
gems.  Thus  the  most  skilful  artists  of  antiquity  seemed 
to  consider  tbe  style  of  any  one  of  tbe  arts  to  oonsist  ^ieflr 
in  those  pmnts  whioh  were  nnattetnable  hy  its  xivali.  It 
may  be  here  obsored  too,  thi^  they  geneially  limited  their 
represenmtion  to  ^  most  wor^v  object,  vii.,  the  faoman 
figure,  when  the  dimensions  on  wnich  th^  were  em^h^ed 
were  necessarily  confined.  Indeed  the  principles  of  muta- 
tion itself  were,  as  it  were,  condensed,  and  true  character 
often  exaggerated  as  the  materials  appeared  less  promising ; 
so  that  the  genius  of  antient  art  is  as  conspicuous  in  minute 
engraved  gems  as  in  colossal  sculpture, 

Mezzo-rilievo  of  the  flillest  kind  was  also  fitly  employed 
(as  well  as  alto-rilievo,  when  in  situations  not  expcoed  to 
accidents)  to  (Hrnament  tombs  and  sarcophagi.  These 
wwks,  placed  in  the  open  air,  decorated  tbe  approaches  to 
cities,  as  tbe  sepulchres  were  always  without  tiM  walls. 
Hie  Appian  Way  was  tbe  most  masnifleant  of  these  streets 
of  tomtw  in  tbe  neigbboniliood  of  Rome,  and  miut  have 
exhibited,  literally,  thousands  of  aeputehral  BKmoments. 
Thoi^  generally  the  worit  of  Greek  artists,  and  often 
interesting  from  being  ccmies  of  better  works  now  lost,  the 
haste  and  inattention  with  whicfa  i|ich  prodigious  numbers 
were  executed,  tended  to  degrade  the  style  of  their  sculp- 
ture. In  these  rilievi,  even  m  the  better  specimens,  build- 
ings and  other  objects  are  occasionally  introduced  behind 
the  figures,  thus  approaching  the  spurious  style  of  relief 
in  which  the  effects  of  perspective  are  attempted  to  be 
expressed :  a  great  variety,  of  various  d^rees  of  excellence, 
we  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Husenm.  The  greater  part 
of  what  an  called  Roman  baasi-rilievi  are  of  this  kind, 
and  may  be  cooudered  a  middle  s^le  between  the  pure 
Greek  nlieTo  and  the  modern  Italian.  It  was  firm  antique 
sarcophagi,  fine  In  execution,  but  with  these  defects  in  style, 
that  Nicoobt  da  Pisa,  in  the  13th  century,  first  cawht 
the  spirit  of  antient  art.  Many  of  the  works  from  whwh 
be  is  believed  to  have  studied  are  still  preserved  in  Pisa. 
D'Aginconrt  gives  a  leprasentatioa  of  one  of  the  best 
In  imitating  the  simplicity  of  arrangnnant,  and,  in  a  remote 
degree,  the  purity  of  forms  which  these  works  exhibited, 
tbe  artist  was  not  likely  to  eoneet  the  debcU  alluded  to 
whieh  had  been  already  practised  in  Italy  and  elaefriMra. 


Various  d^rees  of  relief,  badtgronnd  figuna  and  cMoeta 
and  occasional  atten^ts  at  perspeetiie,  are  to  be  mind 
in  tiie  works  of  the  Pisani  and  their  scholars ,  yet  thnr 
works,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  in&ncy  m  Italian 
art,  and  which  undoubtedly  we  rude  enough  in  woit* 
manship  and  imitation,  are  purer  in  style  than  those  of 
the  suoeeeding  Florentine  masters,  who  attained  so  much 
general  perfecticm  in  sculpture.  The  rilievi  of  DonateUo 
are  mostly  in  tbe  style  called  by  the  Italians  ttiacdatOt 
the  flattest  kind  of  mezzo-rilievo,  according  to  the  definition 
before  given,  which  he  probably  adopted,  as  he  worked  in 
bronze,  from  the  facility  of  casting;  yet  in  such  a  style, 
commanding  little  distinctness  from  its  inconsideraUe  pro- 
jection, he  mtroduced  bufldin^  landscape,  and  ttie  usual 
aeeeseories  of  a  picture.  But  this  misapplication  of  inge- 
nuity was  carried  stiU  ftrthw  by  Lorenso  Ghiberti,  in  me 
celebrated  bronse  doors  the  baptistery,  or  church  of  San 
Giovanni,  at  Florence,  whieh  exhibited  such  skilftil  com- 
positions,  in  which  the  stories  are  so  well  told,  and  in  whi^ 
the  single  figures  are  so  full  of  appropriate  action.  In  tbne 
works  the  figures  gradually  emerge  from  the  ttiaedaio 
style  to  alto-rilievo.  They  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
that  mixed  style,  or  union  of  basso-rilievo  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  painting,  which  the  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tiuy  and  their  imitatotv  imagined  to  be  an  bnprovement  on 
the  well-considered'  simplicity  of  the  autients.  In  these  and 
similar  specimens  the  unreal  forms  of  perspective  buildings, 
and  diminished  or  foreshortened  figures,  which  in  pictures 
create  illusion  when  aided  by  appropriate  light  and  shade, 
and  variety  of  hue,  are  unintelligible  or  diatatted  in  a  real 
material,  where  it  is  immediately  evident  that  the  ol^eeta 
are  all  Ml  the  same  solid  plane.  Bven  Vasaii,  who  wrote 
when  this  mixed  style  of  rilievo  was  generally  practised, 
remarks  the  absurdity  of  representing  the  plane  on  which 
the  figures  stand  ascending  towards  ttie  horizon,  according; 
to  the  laws  of  perspective ;  in  consequence  of  which  *  we 
often  see,'  he  says,  *  the  point  of  the  foot  of  a  figure, 
standing  with  its  back  to  the  spectator,  touching  the  middle 
of  the  leg,'  owing  to  the  rapid  ascent  or  foreshortening  of 
the  ground.  Such  errors,  he  adds,  are  to  be  seen  '  even 
in  the  doors  of  San  Giovanni.'  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  like  other 
Florentine  sculptors,  first  learnt  the  practice  of  his  art  from 
a  gohlsmith,  and  the  designs  of  the  artists  who  competed 
with  him  fbr  tbe  bonwv  m  executing  the  doors  of  San  Gio- 
vanni were  submitted  to  tbe  judgment  of  goldsmiths  and 
painters  as  well  as  seulptws. 

Tbetasteoftbe  Flwentines  in  basso-rilievo  was  thus  greatiy 
influenced  by  tbe  prevalence  of  a  style  most  applinble  to 
the  precitms  metals,  in  which  a  general  spaitiing  efl^  is 
best  insured  by  avoiding  uniformly  violent  relief.  wUch 
pnjeets  considerable  sfaMows,  and  eqiecially  by  avoidiuK 
unbroken  flatness,  ^e  background  is  thus  filled  wil£ 
slighUy  relieved  distant  objects,  so  as  to  produce  everywhere 
s  more  or  less  roughened  or  undulating  surTace  The  sam« 
end  senns  to  have  been  attained  in  tbe  antique  silver  vases, 
by  the  introduction  of  foliage.  The  s^le  continued  to  be 
practised  with  occssionally  greater  absurdities  than  those 
before  alluded  to,  and  perhaps  less  redeeming  excellmce,  till 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Hie  sculptor  Falconet  saya 
of  tbe  antique  basn-rilievi,  that  *  however  noble  their  compo- 
sition may  he,  it  does  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  iDusion  of 
a  picture,  ud  a  basso-rilievo  ought  always  to  aim  at  this  illu- 
sion.' Heleavesnodoubtastotheliteralmeaniiq^heintendB 
by  citii^  the  Italian  writers  who  applied  t^  term  quadro 
indiscriminately  to  picture  and  hasso-rilievo.  Sculpture  in 
this  country  was  indebted  principally  to  Flaxman  ftw  tbe 
revival  of  a  purer  taste  in  the  application  of  basso-rilievo 
to  architecture.  In  woriu  of  decoration,  intended  to  be 
executed  in  the  preciotw  metals,  in  which,  as  befbre  ob- 
served, moderately  embossed  and  general  richness  of  surfoce 
is  so  desirable,  in  order  to  display  the  material  as  well  as 
the  work,  he,  however,  united  his  own  purity  of  taste  and 
oompoaition  with  an  approach  to  the  mixed  style  of  nSaf 
practised  by  tbe  Florenune  masters,  who,  in  this  branch  of 
sculpture,  jerhoM  never  equalled  his  shi^  of  Achilles. 

BA8SOHPIBRRE.  FRANCOIS  DB.  Marshal  of 
Frimce,  and  Gi^taiiHGenefal  itf'the  Swiss  Guards,  vaa 
bom  hi  Londne.  on  tiie  18th  <tf  February,  1579.  The 
fiunily  name  was  <mgmally  Betstein,  mr,  as  Mr.  Croker  oon- 
jectun»,  Bassenstem—gollicised  into  Bassompierre.  His 
education  was,  all  things  considered,  excellent  for  the  times 
m  wbidi  he  lived :  it  reminds  us,  in  many  peitioulara, «( 
llimta%ne's  education,  whieh  thj^amu^nffi  writer  haa 
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Jeseribed  in  his  Bvajfi,  being,  like  it,  domestic,  conducted 
in  a  feudal  castle  in  a  remote  district,  and  embraciDf;  a 
much  greater  range  of  subjects  than  is  comprehended  in 
•lur  modem  'courses  of  study.'  Bassompierre  tells  us,  for 
example,  in  \ai  memoirs,  among  other  particulars  of  his 
studies,  that  in  his  seventeenth  year  he  devoted  one  hour  a 
day  singly  to  the  study  *  of  law,  of  casuistry,  of  Hippocrates, 
the  eth^  and  politics  of  Aristotle,'  and  that,  like  our  own 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  whom  he  resembled  in  hit  ad- 
miratioD  of  the  usages  of  chivalry,  he  prided  himself  on  his 
early  proficiency  in  martial  exwciaes,  particularly  '  riding 
the  great  horse.' 

In  1A98  BaasompieRe  arrived,  in  the  course  of  his 
travels,  at  Parift,  having  first  visited  Italy  and  Germany. 
His  reception  at  the  court  of  France  was  flattering  beyond 
example.  His  family  was  of  the  highest  order  of  nobility  : 
his  father  had  commanded  a  regiment  of  oavalr)',  called 
raters  (riders),  under  the  French  king,  Henry  IV.,  and, 
like  his  master,  had  been  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Ivry ; 
and  BasKimpierte's  person  and  address  were  those  of  a 
knight  of  romance.  BaHsompierre  was  first  introduced  to 
the  French  king's  notice  in  a  ballet,  which  some  young 
courtiers  had  got  up  to  amuse  Henry  on  his  recovering  from 
an  illness,  in  which  the  illness,  and  still  more  the  mode  of 
core,  were  held  up  to  laughter.  Bassompierre  took  a  part 
in  the  ballet,  and  quickly  caught  the  attention  of  Henry. 
The  result  was  a  warm  friendship  on  both  sides;  and  Bas- 
somiH«Te  became  for  lifo  a  devoted  Frenchman. 

TIw  ineidenu  of  Bassompiene's  eareer  are  only  interest- 
ing to  the  general  reader  so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  man- 
ners of  the  times.  Bawompierre  was  young,  ardent,  and 
aceomplished,  and  distinguished  for  his  personal  beau^  and 
eoonge ;  and  the  court  of  France  was  at  that  time  one 
scene  of  gaie^,  intrigue,  and  lioentiousnesa.  His  career 
may  aeocmUngly  be  briefly  described  as  that  of  a  *  chartered 
libertine,'  who  united  the  wily  arts  of  the  courtier  with  the 
intrepidity  of  a  soldier.  In  many  respects  the  court  of  Henry 
resembled  that  of  Charles  II.  of  England.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  the  French  king  to  state,  that  unbridled  as  he 
was  himself  in  the  indulgence  of  his  amorous  propensities, 
and  baneful  as  was  the  effect  of  such  an  example  upon  the 
morals  of  his  court,  the  general  features  of  its  profligacy 
were  teas  awdid  and  disgusting  than  those  whi<>n  disgrace 
the  hiabnyof  the  English  omut  during  the  times  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration* 

In  1609  Baasompieire  waa  on  tiie  pwnt  of  being  married 
to  the  most  beaudAil  woman  in  France,  the  daughter  of  the 
Constable  de  Montmorency.  He  was  preferred  among  a 
host  of  suitors  by  Mademoiselle  de  Montmorency  herself, 
and  had  obtained  the  consent  of  her  father  and  the  king, 
who  had  not  then  seen  the  lady.  In  a  few  days  afterwards 
Memj  saw  her,  and.  though  thea  fifty-seven  years  of  age, 
became  *  madly  and  desperately '  in  love  with  her  him- 
self.   After  a  sleepless  night  Uie  king  sent  for  Bassom- 

S'erre  to  attend  him  in  his  cabinet.  '  I  was  thinking, 
assompierre,'  said  he,  *  that  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
marry  the  Duchess  of  Aumale  and  revive  the  dukedom  in 
your  own  person.'  '  What,  sire,  would  your  Majesty  have 
me  marry  two  wives  ? '  was  the  answer.  *  The  truth  is,  my 
friend.'  said  Henry,  *  I  am  mysdf  desperately,  madly  in  love 
wiUi  MadamoiBelie  de  Mpntnumnoy,  and  should  bate  you 
if  yoa  obtained  her  heart,  while  you  would  be  sure  to  lute 
me  if  she  fixed  her  affections  <hi  me.  Now.I  have  bw  great 
a  r^ard  for  you  to  risk  our  friendship  by  your  union  with 
bCT,  and  therefore  I  think  it  better  to  give  her  in  marriage 
to  my  nephew  the  Prince  of  Conde,  who  is  young  and  a 
hundred  times  fonder  of  the  chace  than  of  the  ladies.  This 
anion  will  be  the  solace  of  the  old  age  upon  which  I  am 
imt  eatering,  and  I  shall  seek  no  thanks  from  her  but  her 
afiection.  I  assure  you  I  seek  no  more.'  (Mimoiret,  torn.  i. 
p.  224.)  Bassompierre  knew  that  it  was  useless  to  refuse 
bis  consent  to  this  proposition,  and  he  was  too  prudent  a 
•oartier  to  incur  the  loss  of  the  king's  friendship. 

Bassompierre  served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  mostly  of  a  re- 
igkMu  character,  in  whioh  Franee  was  engaged  in  his  time, 
and  rose  through  suooessive  steps  to  the  highest  military 
banaun,  having  been  appuntad  by  Henry  captain^eneral  of 
die  Swiss  Guards,  a  high  court  appmntment,  and  promoted 
to  the  rank,  of  marshal  in  the  next  reign.  He  does  not  seem 
tt  have  possessed  much  military  talent,  and  waa  distin- 
gaished  in  the  camp  chiefly  by  his  playful  humour  and 
coarage.  He  assisted  at  the  siege  of  Rochelle,  under  the 
eye  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  is  reported  to  have  said  on 
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that  occasion, '  We  shall  be  fools  mougb  to  take  the  plaee 
for  the  cardinal,'  meaning  that  the  capture  of  that  lost 
fortresA  of  the  Huguenots  would  so  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Riuhelieu  as  to  place  the  party  of  the  queen-mother  and  the 
Guises  at  his  mercy  ;  and  the  lesuU  proved  that  Basaom- 
pierre  was  right. 

Bassompierre  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the  indolent 
monarch,  Louis  XIII.,  as  to. convert  the  favonrite  Luynes 
into  a  fierce  enemy.  After  some  coqueting  and  oountermin- 
ing  on  both  sides,  Luynes  succeeded  in  inducing  Louis  to 
give  Bassompierre  a  cold  reception  at  court.  Bassompierre 
sought  an  exphmation  with  the  favourile.  Luynes  told  him 
frankly  that  he  was  jealous  of  his  influence  ^nth  the  king: 
that  be  (Bassompierre)  must  see.  from  the  raoeptkm  be  had 
met  with,  that  he  bad  now  a  superior  in  influence,  and  there- 
fore he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  take  a  milita^  appoint- 
ment at  a  distance,  an  embassy,  or  be  forbidden  from  tba 
presence.  Bassompierre  accepted  the  ofier  of  an  embassy, 
and  Luynes  declared  himself  his  devoted  friend.  He  waa 
accordingly  sent  ambasaadur  extraordinary  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Swiss,  in  the  years  1624  and  1^25.  The 
particulars  of  these  embassies  are  detailed  in  his  Ambattadet 
and  his  Memoiret,  but  do  not  possess  general  interest.  In 
1626  he  was  sent  to  England,  at  the  instance  of  the  Car^ 
dinal  Richelieu,  in  order  to  enforce  the  observance  of  tbe 
treaty  of  marriage  between  Henrietta  Maria  ajid  Charles  I., 
so  far  as  it  apphed  to  the  toleration  of  the  Roman  Catholio 
worship.  The  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  this  embaiay 
are  explained  by  the  ft^owing  letter:— 

*  Steenie  [Buckii^ham],— j^have  reoeaved  your  letter  Inr 
Die  Greame,  this  is  my  answer.  I  command  you  to  send  aU 
the  French  away  tomorrow  out  of  the  toune  if  you  can  by 
tain  meanes  (but  stike  not  long  in  disputing),  otherwise 
force  them  away,  dryving  them  away  lyke  to  manie  wylde 
beastes  untill  ye  have  shipped  them,  and  so  to  the  Devill  go 
with  them.  List  me  heare  no  answer  hot  of  the  performance 
of  my  command.   So  I  rest, 

'  Your  faithfiill,  oonstant,  bving  fHend. 

*  Auput  7tk.  1626.'  '  Chaalks  Rix. 

(Ellis's  Originai  Letters,  first  series,  vol.  iii.  p.  244.) 

This  violent  dismissal  of  the  queen's  household  was  re- 
sented as  an  afl&ont  by  the  king  of  France,  her  brother,  and 
Basaompiana  was  despetehed  as  ambasndor  extraordinary  to 
seek  an  explanatun.  Chaifasreftiiedtogivehimanaudience 
till  he  had  dismissed  Fatiwr  Saney  (cMiceming  whom  see 
D'Israeli'8  Commenfaries  on  the  Beign  nf  Char&e  /.,  voL  i), 
who  had  come  over  in  his  train.  Bassompierre  flimly  re- 
fused, and  stood  upon  his  privileges  as  an  ambassador.  The 
king  was  placed  in  an  awkward  dilemma,  dreading,  in  par- 
ticttlar.  *  a  scene  with  his  wife,'  should  he  admit  Bassom- 
pierre to  a  public  audienoe.  Buckingham  explained  to 
Bassompierre  the  difficulties  of  his  master's  situation,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  Frenchman's  good  n^ure  to  extri- 
cate him  from  them.  Bassompierre  accordingly  suggested 
that  the  king, '  after  allowing  me  to  make  my  bow,  and 
having  received  with  the  king  s  letter  my  first  compliments, 
when  I  should  oommence  to  open  to  bim  the  occasion  of  my 
coming,  the  king  mayintemipt  me  and  say,  **  Sir  you  are 
come  Rom  London  (to  Hampton) ;  you  have  to  return  thither; 
it  is  late,  and  this  matter  requires  a  longer  thne  tiian  I  can 
now  give  you.  I  shall  send  &r  you  at  an  earUer  hour,"  &«.. 
&c,  and  after  some  civil  expressions  about  the  king,  my 
brotber-in  law,  and  the  queen,  my  mother-in-law,  the  king 
will  add. "  I  can  no  longer  delay  the  impatieneeofthe  queen, 
my  wife,  to  hear  of  them  from  younel^V  &e.*  Charlea  had 
the  meanness  to  go  through  this  humiliating  ceremonial  to 
the  letter.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  admitted  Bassompierre 
to  a  private  audience,  in  which  he  gave  vent  to  his  angry 
feelings.  Bassompierre  replied  with  equal  wannth,  and. 
taunt«i  Charles  with  a  breach  of  the  treaty  of  marriage. 
Charles,  whose  prMe  refused  to  plead  the  real  cause,  tike 
necessity  of  yielding  to  tbe  religious  prejudices  of  his  par- 
liament, oontended  that  the  treaty  was  *  one  of  state  and  not 
of  rehgion.'  Angry  threats  and  recriminations  followed, 
whioh  indttoed  CMrles  to  exidnim.  *  Why  then  do  you  not 
declare  war  at  once?'  With  great  firmness  and  dignity 
Bassompierre  replied,  '  I  am  not  a  herald  to  declare  war. 
but  a  marshal  of  France,  to  make  it  when  declared.' 

The  remainder  of  Baasempierre's  career  is  soon  told.  He 
attached  himself  warmly  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Guise,  and  the  queen-mother  Mary  de'  Medicis,  who  was 
tbe  great  obstacle  to  Richelieu's  attaining  absolute  power, 
and  be  paid  the  penal^f^ti^  ^esion.    The  imuw 
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diate  eauae  of  his  ineuning  the  cardinal's  displeasure 
was,  »B  he  tells  us  in  his  MimotTM,  his  neglecting  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  dinner.  On  the  day  preceding  the 
meonorable  Datf  of  the  Dupet  (la  Journ^  des  Dupes),  the 
30tb  of  Nownher,  1630,  Basaompierre  met  the  cardinal 
in  OBO  of  the  passages  of  the  Louvre.  He  acooHted  him, 
and  Richelieu  feigned  to  receive  the  courtesy  as  a  favour  to 
a  'poor  disgraced  minister.'  Ba«iiHn|»ierre.  in  the  ftilness 
of  bis  benerolenoe,  condescended  to  invite  himself  to  dine 
wiUi  tbt  eurdinitl,  andtba  olferwu  accepted.  It  happened, 
howem,  nnftntunotely  UiaC  two  noblenwn,  enamies  o(  the 
oatdtnal,  met  Busompiene  hi  the  oouise  of  tlie  day,  and 
*deb«tiehed'  him  to  dine  with  tham.  and  the  *  poor  disgraced 
ministei'  was  forgotten. 

On  tlie  23rd  of  February,  1631,  Bassompierre  was  ar- 
rested, by  Richelieu's  orders,  and  sent  to  the  Bastille, 
where  he  was  confined  for  twelve  years ;  that  is,  till  the 
death  of  the  cardinal.  He  tails  us,  that  the  day  before  he 
was  arrested  he  burned  upwards  of  600D  love-letters  which 
he  had  reeeired  at  different  times  from  his  female  admirers 
—a  pretty  decisive  proof  of  the  reputation  which  induced 
Madams  de  Montpensier,  when  recalling  the  brilltant  visions 
of  her  youth,  to  designate  him  as  'cot  illustre  BaBSompierre.' 
(See  the  Preface  to  the  translation  of  Btuson^erre't  Eng- 
Embatttf,  aieribed  on  personal  knowledge  by  Mr.  D'u- 
raeli  to  tka  Kcht  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker.) 

He  emiilc^M  his  time  during  his  imprisonment  in  writing 
Ui  ATAnotre*  and  revisii^  his  Amia$»ade0  ;  bnt  both  are  so 
very  dull  end  Jejune,  that  we  cannot  help  regarding  him  as 
one  of  those  men  whose  ftme  has  been  mainhr  owing  to  the 
advantages  of  a  good  person  and  address.  'Iliere  is  not  a 
single  paesage  in  all  his  writings  which  would  lead  us  to 
oooelnde  Uiat  hewes'the  wittiest  man  of  his  time;'  and 
even  those  anecdotes  and  boru  moU  which  are  attributed  to 
huo  in  the  French  Ama,  are  not  calculated  to  impress  us 
with  a  high  notion  of  his  mental  accomidishments. 

Bassompierre  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1646. 
three  years  after  his  liberation  from  prison.  It  is  alleged 
that  he  was  oSsred  the  guardianship  of  the  young  monarch 
.  ].Ania  XIV.*  bat  age,  or,  ai  Mr.  Croker  ooqjeenirea,  the 
'  wholeeonM  diacipl&B  of  the  Bastille,'  had  eond  him  of  all 
nmbiticHi  u  a  eonrtier,  and  he  declined  die  pwiloua  btmour. , 

iMtmaira  de  Marnehal  d»  Bauompumy  4  tunes,  Am- 
sterdam, edition  1723;  Bassoropierre's  Bmbatnf  to  Eng- 
land, translated,  with  notes,  London,  1819;  Memoira  of 
Henry  the  Orent  nffranet^  S  vols.  London,  1829 ;  and  the 
works  refmrod  to  te  the  text.) 

BASSOON,annisioal  instrammt  of  the  pneumatic  kind, 
blown  through  a  reed.  It  consists  of  four  pieces,  or  tubes 
of  wood,  bound  togetiier  and  pierced  for  ventages,  of  a  brass 
uaned  neck,  in  which  the  leed  is  inserted,  and  of  several 
keys.  The  whole  length  of  the  tubes  is  6^  feet,  but  by 
doubling  np,  this  is  reduced  to  tma.  It  may  be  considered 
as  a  base  oboe  [aee  Onoa] ;  and  its  oompass  is  fW>m  b  tiat 


MnrlbeliM  staff. 


ItoB  flatinthe 
-  treble  stale 


This  instrument  is  used  in  every  kind  of  music  for  the 
richness  of  its  (one  and  extent  of  its  scale  render  it  invalu- 
able to*the  compoaer.  Handel  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  gave  importance  to  it,  and  in  the  air  Thou  ^dat  bhut, 
in  the  oratorio  of  larael  in  Egypt,  exhibited  its  qualities  in 
ao  advantageous  a  manner,  tliat  it  immediately  afterward^ 
b^an  to  assume  a  tank  in  the  tnvhestre  which  has  ever 
ainee  been  increaaing. 

The  bassoon  was  invented  as  early  as  the  year  1639,  three 
yearn  after  Loacinius  had  published  his  Mumit^a,  who  oon- 
sequently  does  not  mention  the  instrument  Mersenne 
describes  it  and  all  Us  varietias ;  but  a  long  time  elapsed 
be/bre  it  came  into  use.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Italian  Aomow,  which  is  now  rarely  used.  The  common 
Italian  term  is  fagotto^  a  fegot,  or  bundle  of  stidu,  because 
the  tubes  of  which  the  instrument  ia  composed  are  bound 
together.  The  Italian  wori  fagotto  is  always  employed  in 
musical  sotAis. 

BASSOON,  DOUBLE,  a  bassoon  of  increased  dimen- 
sions, the  SMle  of  which  ia  an  octave  below  that  of  the  ordi- 
nary bassoon.  The  double-bakMoon  was  introduced  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784,  but  not  found  to  answer 
tba  intended  piupose,  and  has  now  ftUen  into  uttor  dimse. 


the  Serpent  [see  Sbrpent]  well  supplying  the  pUoe  which 
it  was  meant  to  fill. 
BASSORAH.  [SeeBwRA.] 

BASSUS.  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  HyfMn- 
optera,  and  femily  Braconida.  These  are  Ibui^winged 
Aies  with  long  and  narrow  bodies.  Tliey  ftequent  the 
flowers  of  umbeUiferoua  planta. 

BAST,  FREDERICK  JAMES,  a  scholar  of  consider- 
able eminence,  was  bom  in  the  state  of  Hess^Darmsladt, 
about  the  year  1773.  He  received  his  earliest  instauetion 
lk<om  his  jhther  at  Bouxviller,  but  ^tenrards  studied  in  the 
University  of  Jena,  under  Professors  Grrieshaoh  and  Schuti. 

His  first  literary  essay  was  a  commentary  upon  Plato's 
Sympotion,  which  was  followed  in  1 796  by  a  specimen  of  an 
intended  new  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Anstnnetus.  He 
lived  at  this  time  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  in  the  suite  of 
M.  de  Jan,  tlw  resident  fVom  Hesae-Darmstadt ;  and  where, 
in  the  Imperial  Library,  he  had  found  a  manuscript  of 
Aristienetos,  which  afforded  most  important  readings  for 
imrmiving  the  text  of  that  author. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  afterwards  made  him 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  ecHigreas  of  Radstadt;  and 
finally  placed  him  in  the  same  cafncity  with  the  Baron  de 
Pappenheim,  his  minister  at  Paris.  To  mark  bis  approba- 
tion  of  Bast's  Htwary  Sadies,  the  landgrave  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  reversion  of  the  kemcnhip  of  the  libnry  of 
Darmstadt,  a  post  which  he  preferred  to  more  hriUiant 
honours  that  he  might  have  eufmed,  but  which  were  less 
suited  to  his  literary  taste. 

Bast,  uniting  the  labours  of  philology  with  those  of  diplo- 
macy, profited  very  much  during  bis  stay  in  Paris  by  the 
collation  and  copying  of  a  considerable  number  of  Greek 
manuscripts.  It  was  a  most  advantageous  residence  for 
him,  as  toe  best  classical  treasures  of  the  Vatican  had  at 
that  time  been  recently  transported  to  France. 

Of  the  importance  of  his  critical  researches  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  from  his  Lettrs  Critique  d  M.  J.  F.  Bnisso- 
nade  tur  Antoninut  Liberahs,  Parikmius,  et  Ari»t6nete, 
8vo.  Paris,  1 605.  This  work,  of  rather  more  tiian  250  pages, 
was  (H-iginally  intended  for  insertion  in  Millin's  Magagin 
EneyclopSdique,  and  was  on  tiiat  aeoouut  wriuen  in  French, 
bnt  growing  upon  liie  author's  hands,  it  became  a  book, 
and  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  treatises  on  verbal  criticism. 
It  was  in  a  volume  of  the  Vatican,  No.  398  of  the  Greek 
manuscripts,  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  electoral  library 
at  Heidelberg,  that  he  found  the  manuscripts  of  Antoninus 
Liberalis  and  Parthenius ;  and  the  same  volume  contained 
seventeen  other  manuscripts,  some  of  them  inediied,  oi 
each  of  which,  in  the  Letter  to  M.  Bouionade,  Bast  haa 
given  a  notice. 

Schiefer's  edition  of  Gregorius  of  Corinth,  and  some  other 
grammarians,  published  at  Leipxig,  2  vols.  8vo.  181),  con- 
tains Bast's  Notes  on  that  author,  with  a  Palroographical 
Dissertation  (accompanied  by  seven  Plates  of  fec-aimiles 
from  Gfreek  manuscripts),  which  is  considered  to  be  a  mas- 
ter-piece  of  erudition.  The  remarks  of  Biutt  relative  to  the 
various  kinds  of  eonneetionB  and  contractions  which  he  met 
with  in  the  numerous  MS8.  which  he  consulted,  have  been 
extracted  from  the  body  of  his  works  by  John  Hodgkin,  the 
editor  of  the  Calligraphia  et  PcBcilogngthia  Oreeca,  and 
will  shortly  be  published  for  the  use  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  labour  of  reading  or  collating  Greek  MSS. 

Bast  died  of  apoplexy  at  Paris,  Nov.  15.  181 1.  His  Notea 
upon  Aristeenetus  were  published  in  a  variorum  edition  of 
that  author  by  his  friend  M.  Jo.  Fr.  Boissonade,  Svo.  Lute- 
tiD>  1822.  (See  the  BiogrtuMe  Universelle,  Sufmlein. 
torn.  Ivii.  8vo.  Paris,  1 834,  and  the  works  above  quoted.) 

BASTAN.  [SeeBAETAN.] 

BASTARD.  The  conjectures  of  etymologists  on  the 
origin  of  thia  word  are  varioua  and  unsatisfactory.  Its  root 
has  been  sought  in  several  languages :— the  Greek,  Saxon, 
German,  Welsh,  Icelandic,  mm  Persian.  For  the  grounds 
on  whieh  the  pretensionB  of  all  these  languages  are  respec- 
tively supported,  wo  refer  the  eurkms  to  the  glossaries  of 
Duoange  and  Spelman,  the  more  recent  one  of  Boucher, 
and  to  the  notes  on  the  title  Bastard  in  Dodd  and  Ghrillim's 
edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  yoI.  i.  p.  746. 

Among  English  writers  it  is  applied  to  a  child  not  bom 
in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  as  such  he  is  technically  distin- 
guished from  a  tnulier  (Jltiua  mulieratus),  who  is  the  legi  - 
timate  offspring  of  a  mulieror  married  woman. 

Our  ancest<Hs  very  early  adopted  strict  notions  on  the 
iulgect  of  legitima^ ;  and  when  Ui^  prelates  jof  the  IMh 
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oentiinr  were  desirous  of  esUblisbiog  in  this  country  the 
~ule  of  the  canon  law,  by  which  tpurious  children  are  [es- 
timated upon  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  parents, 
the  barona  assembled  at  Merton  (a.d.  \'23i)  replied  by  the 
celebrated  declaration,  '  that  tbey  would  not  consent  to 
change  the  laws  of  England  hitherto  used  and  approved.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  this  sturdy  repugnance  to  in- 
novation was  the  more  disinterested,  inasmuch  as  the  lax 
morality  of  those' days  must  probably  have  made  the  iHt>- 
position  not  altogether  unpalatable  to  many  to  whom  it  was 
addres^ied.  The  oppoeition,  thcFafora,  seems  to  have  been 
prompted  by  a  jealousy  of  eodesiaitical  influence  which  was 
at  that  lime  ever  watchful  to  extetA]  the  authority  of  the 
efattnsh  by  cngratUng  on  our  jurisimidence  the  principles  of 
the  Canon  Law. 

On  another  point  our  Rncestors  were  less  reasonable ;  for 
it  was  very  early  received  for  law  not  only  that  the  fact  of 
birth  after  marriage  was  essential  to  legitimacy,  but  that  it 
was  conclusive  of  tu  Hence  it  was  IcHig  a  maxim  that  no- 
thing but  physical  or  natural  imposaibility,  such  as  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  husband  beyond  seost  &e.,  eonld  pre- 
vent the  child  so  bom  from  being  hdd  tegitUnebN  or  justify 
an  inquiry  into  the  real  paternity. 

Their  liberality  in  the  case  of  pMthumous  children  was 
also  remarkaUe :  for  in  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Glou- 
eester.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  achild  biNm  one  yeer  and 
seven  months  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  was  pronouneed 
legitimaie;  a  degree  cf  iiidulnenee  mily  exceeded  ^  the 
nxaplaiaance  of  Mr.  Segeant  RoUe.  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VL,  who  was  of  opinion  that  a  widow  might  give  birth  to 
a  child  mt  the  distance  of  seven  years  after  her  husband's 
decease,  without  wrong  to  her  reputation.  (See  Coke  upon 
Littleton,  12.1,  b.  note  by  Mr.  Hargrave  ;  Rolle's  Jbridg- 
matl.  Bfuturd ;  and  Le  Marchant's  Pr^ace  to  the  cass  qf 
the  Banbun/  Peerage.) 

The  law  now  stands  on  a  more  reasonable  footing,  and 
the  fact  of  birth  during  marriage,  or  within  a  competent 
time  after  the  husband's  death,  is  now  held  to  be  only  a 
stnxig  presumption  of  legitimacy,  capable  of  bdng  r^ielled 
by  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

Another  curious  position  of  doubtful  authority  is  also 
fomad  in  cm  old  text  writers;  namely,  that  where  a 
widow  marries  again  so  soon  after  her  husband's  decease 
ifaat  a  child  bom  afterwards  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
be  the  child  of  either  husband,  then  the  child,  upon  attaining 
to  years  of  discretion,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  whi(^  ot 
the  two  shall  be  accounted  his  father.  It  was  to  obviate 
this  embarrasaing  state  of  things  that  the  civil  law  prescribed 
an  '  annum  luet^a,"  oryear  of  grief,  during  which  the  widow 
was  [m>hibited  from  contracting  a  second  marriage;  and 
our  own  law  provided  the  now  obsolete  proceeding  on  a  writ 
de  ventre  intpieiendo. 

The  legal  incapacities  under  whirh  an  illegitimate  child 
laboars  bj  the  law  of  England  are  few,  and  are  chiefly  eon- 
fined  to  the  cases  of  inheritance  and  succession.  He  is  re- 
garded for  most  purposes  as  the  son  of  nobody,  and  is  thereitve 
heir-at-law  to  none  of  his  reputed  ancestors.  He  is  entitled 
to  no  distfibntiTe  share  of  the  personal  property  of  his  parents, 
if  they  die  intestate ;  and  even  under  a  will  be  can  only  take 
where  he  is  distinctlv  pmnted  out  in  it  as  an  o^ect  of  the 
testacy's  bounty,  and  not  under  the  general  description  of 
*  son,*  *  daughter,*  or  '  child,*  by  which  legitimate  i^ldren 
alon«  are  presumed  to  be  designated.  He  may,  however, 
aeqnire  prv^rty  himself,  and  thus  become  the  founder  of  a 
fresh  inheritance,  thot^;h  none  of  his  lineal  descendants  can 
daicD  throogh  him  the  property  of  his  reputed  relations.  If  he 
dies  without  wife,  iraue,  or  will,  his  lands  and  goods  ettbeat 
To  the  cruwn,  or  larA  of  the  fee.  In  tlie  former  event  it  is 
osual  for  the  crown  to  resign  its  claim  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  property  on  the  petition  of  some  of  his  nearest  quari 
kindred. 

Strictly  speaking,  a  bastard  has  no  surname  until  he 
bat  acquired  one  l^  reputation,  und  in  the  meantinie  he  is 
properly  called  by  that  of  his  mother. 

The  first  English  statute  which  provides  for  the  mainten- 
soee  of  iHegitimate  children,  is  the  18th  of  Bliwbeth,  cap.  3. 
which  confers  on  jnsticesof  the  peace  the  power  of  punishing 
the  parents,  and  of  requiring  from  one  or  both  of  them  a 
weekly  or  other  payment  for  their  support  Under  this  and 
latCT  acta  of  parliament,  the  usual  practice  has  been  for  the 
nyither  to  vpplj  for  relief  to  the  parish  officers,  by  whem 
she  is  canied  before  certain  magistrates  to  be  iotem^ated 
rceyiiLtiufl  the  patemity  of  the  diild    An  order  of  filiation 


is  then  made,  in  which  the  male  oflendw  is  atyudged  to  be 
the  reputed  father,  and  is  ordered  to  oontribule  a  weekly 
payment,  or  is  bound  to  indemnify  the  parish  against  the 
mture  expenses  of  maintenance. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  commissioners  latdy  app()inted 
by  his  Mi^esty  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the 
poor-law!,  recommended  the  total  abolition  of  punishment, 
and  the  exemption  of  the  reputed  father  from  all  liability 
to  the  supprart  of  the  child.  The  proposal  was  supported 
by  arguments  not  devoid  of  plausibility,  and  is  said  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  favourable  experience  of  other  countries ; 
it  was  however  strenuously  opposed  in  both  Houses  of  Par^ 
liament,  and  was  eventually  so  modified  as  to  leave  the  law 
neariy  as  it  stood  before  the  pasung  ai  the  Lite  act.  (See 
the  Report  of  the  Commiteionera,  p.  163, 343,  6va  ed.,  and 
Stat  4  and  5  Will.  IV.,  chap.  76.) 

According  to  late  official  tables,  the  jnc^rtion  of  illegiti^ 
mate  to  legitimate  births  was  in  the  year  1830  as  one  to 
twenty  in  England ;  the  proportion  in  France  is  as  one  to 
thirteen,  and  in  Paris  alone  as  one  to  three.  The  proportion 
in  Wales  was  as  one  to  thirteen  in  the  year  1830 ;  out  in 
no  city  or  town  in  the  Britiih  islands  is  the  proportion  com- 
parable with  that  of  Paris.  In  Denmark  the  illegitimate 
are  one  in  ninety-six  ;  in  Norway  one  in  fourteen ;  and 
in  Hamburgh  one  in  five.  (B^xn-t*  tff  Poor- Law  Com- 
mtiriofMrf.) 

The  civilians  and  canonists  distin^ish  illegitimate  ehild* 
ren  into  four  or  five  elasses  not  recognised  in  the  BngUsh  lav ; 
it  may  however  be  worth  whUe  to  r«ua^  that  the  Ikouliu 

term  natura*,  applied  by  us  to  bJI  children  bwn  out  of  md* 
lock,  is  in  that  clasufieation  confined  to  those  only  who  are 
the  offspring  of  unmarried  parents,  living  in  concubinage, 
and  who  labour  up<1»r  nn  Uiq^  impediment  to  intermarriage. 
Children  of  the  last-mentioned  class  are,  by  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  capable  of  l^itimation  by  the  subsequent  union 
of  the  parents,  or  by  other  acts  which  it  is  needless  here  to 
pai-ticiilariae.  (See  Heineccius,  Syntag,  vol.  i.,  p.  139 ;  Rid 
ley's  Viea>,  &c.,  p.  350.  ed.  1673 ;  Qodelphia's  Repertori$im 
Canonictm,  chap.  36.) 

By  the  Athenian  law  (passed  in  the  arehonsbip  of  Bu- 
deides.  B.C.  403),  as  quoted  by  Demosthenes  {AgainA 
Afacartatm,  cap.  12),  illegitimate  children  were  oat  out  han 
all  inheritance  and  sueeession ;  nor  could  a  man,  who  had 
legitimate  mate  Spring,  leave  his  property  to  other  par- 
sons, and  eonseouently  not  to  his  legitimate  ohildren.  A 
previous  law  of  Perides  (see  his  Lifilif  Flutaich*  cap.  87) 
declared  that  those  only  were  l4:ittanale  and  Athenian 
citizens  who  wen  bom  of  two  Athenian  psiants.  ThU 
law,  which  waa  repealed  or  violated  in  favour  of  a  son  of 
Pericles,  was  re-enaoled  in  the  archonsh^  of  Eucleides. 
(Athentsus,  xiii.  377.  Demosthenes  Agatmt  EubuUdM, 
cap.  10.) 

The  repute  in  which  spurtoiu  childrsn  have  been  held 
has  varied  in  diiferent  ages  and  countries.  In  some  they 
hsva  been  subjected  to  a  degree  of  opprobrium  whii^  was 
inconsistent  with  justice;  in  others  the  distinction  between 
base  and  legitimate  birth  appeafs  to  have  been  Imt  iainUy 
rect^ised,  snd  the  child  of  nnlieensed  Ian  has  avowed  Ua 
origin  witii  an  indiftnnoe  which  wgued  nsithw  a  sense  ot 
shuns  nor  a  fteling  Infetierity.  When  the  Cbnqaeror 
oommeneed  his  missive  tothe  But  of  Bretagnel^  the  words, 
*  I.  William,  sumamed  the  Bastsrd,'  he  cui  have  feltnO 
doMre  to  conoMl  the  oMiquity  of  his  descent,  and  little  fear 
th^  his  title  would  be  defeated  by  it  Accordingly,  histwy 
presents  us  many  instances  in  which  the  suosessim 
not  only  to  property,  but  to  kingdoms,  has  bem  suoeessfitlly 
claimed  by  the  spurious  issue  of  the  ancestor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  improbable  that  in  any  state  of  society  where  the 
institution  of  marriage  has  prevailed,  children  bom  in  con- 
cubinage  and  in  lawful  we^ock  should  ever  have  been  re> 
garded  by  the  law  with  exactly  equal  fimor.  (See  Dacftage* 
Gioetary,  tit.  Battardiu.) 

Those  who  may  be  cnrions  to  learn  what  fkneiflil  writwa 
have  urged  in  proof  of  the  superior  mental  and  pbynnl 
endowmenu  of  illegitimate  iMne,  may  rribr  to  Burton's 
Anatomy  qf  Melancnoly,  vol.  il.  p.  16  (ed.  ISil) ;  Pasquiet 
Rechtrchee,  chap.  *  De  quelquea  memorables  bttards )'  and 
Pontus  Heutenis  de  Libera  HominU  I^attvitate.  See  also 
Shakspeare's  Lear,  act  1,  scwie  3 ;  and  the  observations  ol 
Dr.  EUiotson  in  hii  ediUonef  Blumenbaoh'si^^inolQfy;  in 
notes  to  chap.  40. 

BASTARDY.  The  Scottish  hiw  of  BsstaidydiSmoon- 
siderably  irom  the  £nghah^]^|^  j^^^op^efi^b^^  its 
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•aTing  adopted  much  of  the  Roman  anil  pontifical  doctrines 
of  mania^  and  legitimacy. 

Thus,  in  England,  in  the  case  of  a  divorce  in  the  spiritual 
court,  ' d  vincuh  matrimonii'  the  issue  born  during  the 
coverture  are  bastards.  But  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of 
the  canons,  Deeret.  Qreg.,  lib.  iv.,  tit  1 7,  c.  14,  the  Scotrisb 
writers,  proceeding  on  the  bona  fides  of  the  parties,  incline 
toadifferent  opinion,  tn/avor»npro/t£;  and  it  will  be  re- 
collected that  when  Secretary  Lethington  proposed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  a  divorce  from  Daniley,  James  Earl  of 
Bothwell,  to  quiet  her  ftars  for  her  son,  *allegit  the 
exaiD|dll  of  himielf^  that  he  ceissit  not  to  sueoeid  to  his 
father's  heritage,  without  any  difficultie,  albeit  thair  was 
divorce  betwixt  him  and  his  mother.'  The  point  has  not, 
however,  received  a  judicial  determination,  and  cannot  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  settled,  though  of  the  tendency  of  the 
law  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  party  divorced  for  adultery  and  the  adul- 
terer, which  by  stat.  1600,  c.  20,  following  the  civil  law,  is 
declared  *  null  and  unlawful  in  itself,  and  the  succession  to 
he  gotten  of  sik  unlawful  conjunctions  unliable  to  succeid 
as  heires  to  their  said  parents the  issue  are  not  accounted 
bastards,  '  though,'  as  Stair  adds,  b.  iii.,  tit.  3,  sect  42, 
*  they  may  l>e  debarred  from  succession.'  Of  course,  the 
issue  of  evny  In^  marriage  are  lawful,  and  therefore  the 
children  not  on^  of  marriages  r^ularly  solemnized,  but 
alito  of  every  union  acknowlMged  by  the  law  as  a  marriage, 
are  alike  legitimate.  The  same  may  ba  said  of  children 
legitimated  by  the  subsequent  intermarriage  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  but  the  situation  of  these  is,  as  we  shall  immediately 
we,  somewhat  anomalous. 

The  Scottish  law  has  adopte<l  two  species  of  legitimation, 
which,  in  the  language  of  the  civil  law,  they  call  legitima- 
tion /wr  subsequent  matrimonitan,  and  legitimatiim  per  re- 
servptum  principit. 

The  former  of  these  was  introduced  into  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  but  did  not  become  a  permanent  method  of 
legitimation  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  It  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  Roman  pontifb  and  disseminated  by  the 
eeclesiastios  throuehout  Europe.  At  the  parliament  of 
Herton.  however,  ue  doctrine  met  with  a  repulse  from  the 
barons  of  England. 

Though  the  En^ish  law  was  preserved  inviolate,  yet  the 
ecclesiastics  did  not  cease  to  press  tlie  point  among  the  people, 
and  to  this  day  we  may  remark  traces  of  the  custom  in  some 
of  the  remoter  districts  of  the  island.  The  doctrine  was  cer- 
tainly nopart  of  the  antient  common  law  of  Scotland  any  more 
than  of  England ;  but  it  is  now  settled  law  there,  and  its 
rise  and  establishment  are  at  once  accounted  for,  when  we 
consider  the  former  strong  or  rather  paramount  influence  of 
the  canon  and  civil  laws  in  that  country.  The  principle  on 
which  the  doctrine  rests  is  the  fiction  of  law  that  the  parents 
were  married  at  their  cliild's  birth.  If  tiierefore  the  parents 
eouM  not  have  then  legally  married,  or  if  a  mid  impediment 
has  intovened  between  tiie  birth  and  the  intermarriage, 
the  fiction  is  exeluded,  and  jprevious  issue  will  not  be  legi- 
timated hv  marriage.  Furtfier.  it  is  held  that  if  the  child 
was  bom.  or  if  the  intermarriage  took  place,  in  a  country 
which  does  not  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  legitimation  by 
subsequent  marriage,  the  child  will  remain  a  bastard ;  the 
character  of  bastanly  being  in  the  one  case  indelible,  and 
the  marriage  in  the  other  ineflectual  to  create  legitimacy. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  legitimated  per  tubsequens  ma- 
trimonium  is  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privil^es  of 
lawful  issue,  and  will,  as  respects  inheritance  and  the  like, 
take  precedence  of  subsequent  issue  bom  in  actual  wedlock : 
yet  in  England  the  judges  have  held,  that  a  child  bora  in 
Scotland  befi»e  marriage  and  legitimated  in  Scotland  by 
subsequent  marriage,  twn^h  in  point  of  fast  the  first-born 
son,  and  in  status  and  oond^on,  by  comity,  legitimate 
in  England,  mil  not  sueoeed  to  land  in  England.  (See 
Doe  dem.  Birtwhistle  v.  Vardill,  5  Bam.  and  Cress.  43S ; 
and  qiinions  the  judges  in  dom.  proe.  10th  June, 
1830.) 

Legitimation  pe^  rtteriptvm  prindpie  proceeds  on  a  less 
abstract  and  more  genendly-aoknowledged  principle  than 
the  precediae  Though  therefore  it  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Justinian,  and  copied  by  one  of  the  popes  of 
Rome,  yet  concessions  in  the  nature  of  letters  of  legitimation 
are  not  peculiar  to  the  Roman  law.  Hie  form  of  these  letters 
seems  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  Scots  immediately  out 
of  the  old  Franeh  jnrisprudenee:  their  clanies  are  usually 


very  ample,  capacitating  the  grantee  for  all  honouis  and 
offices  whatsoever,  and  to  do  all  acts  in  judgment  or  outwitli, 
and,  in  short,  imparting  to  him  all  the  public  rights  of  lawfiil 
children  and  natural  born  subjects,  together  with  a  cession  of 
the  crown's  rights  by  reason  of  bastardy  ;  but  as  the  crowit 
cannot  affect  the  rights  of  third  persons  without  their  consent 
letters  of  legitimation  do  not  carry  a  right  of  inheritance  t 
the  prejudice  of  lawful  issue. 

As,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  a  bastard  was  debarred  from  ttie 
congregation,  so,  according  to  the  canons,  he  is,  in  strietneas, 
incapable  of  holy  orders ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been  the  pdlcy 
of  most  nations  to  incapacitate  bastards  in  divers  ways,  dat 
if  men  will  not  be  deterred  from  immorality  by  a  sense  of 
the  injury  accruing  to  themselves,  they  may  by  a  consi- 
deration of  the  evils  resulting  to  their  offspring.   But  what 
ever  may  be  the  operation  of  those  incapacities,  they  are 
felt  by  all  to  be  wrongs  indicted  on  the  innocent,  and  as 
Justinian  property  observed  when  he  made  legitimation  per 
suhsequene  matrimonium  a  perpetual  ordinance,  '  indigni 
non  sunt  qui  alieno  vitio  laborant'    Accordingly  the  doc- 
trine is  now  obsolete  in  England  and  nearly  so  in  Sco^ 
land.   The  only  remaining  incapacity  in  Scotland  seems  to 
be  want  of  power  to  make  a  testament  in  the  particular  case 
of  the  bastard  having  no  lawful  issue.   Letters  of  legitima* 
tion  were  formerly  necessary  in  all  cases ;  but  it  is  now  held 
that  as  the  crown's  right  of  succession  is  excluded  by  the 
existence  of  issue,  a  bastard  who  has  lawfhl  issue  mar  dis- 
pose of  his  goods  by  testament  in  any  way  he  thinks  fit. 
With  the  ab^e  exception  only,  then,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  a  bastard  and  another  man ;  and  so  he  may  dispose 
of  his  heritage  in  liege  pnustie,  and  of  his  moveables  inter 
vivos,  and  (if  he  has  lawful  issue)  by  testament,  and  he 
may  succeed  to  any  estate,  real  or  personal,  by  special  des- 
tination.   To  his  lawful  children  also  he  may  appoint  tes- 
tamentary guardians ;  and  his  widow  has  her  provisions 
like  other  relicts.   It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the 
eye  of  law  a  bastard  is  nulUus  filiue  ;  and  being  thus  of  kin 
to  nobody,  he  cannot  be  heir-at-law  to  any  one,  neither  can 
he  have  such  heirs  save  his  own  lawful  issue.    Where  a 
bastard  dies,  leaving  no  heir,  the  crown,  as  vliimi*  hmWf 
takes  up  his  property,  which,  if  it  be  land  holden  in  emite,  is 
at  once  consolidated  with  the  superiority ;  but  if  it  be  holden 
of  a  sultject,  the  crown  apooints  a  donatary,  who.  to  com- 
plete his  title,  must  obtain  aecree  of  declarator  o/ bastardy, 
a  process  in  the  nature  of  the  English  tertt  of  escheat,  and 
thereupon  he  is  presented  by  the  king  to  the  superior  as 
his  vassal. 

But  though  bastards  arc  l^ally  nulliue  fiUi,  yet  the  law 
takes  notice  of  their  natural  relationship  to  several  purposes, 
and  particularly  to  enforce  the  natural  duties  of  their 
parents.  These  duties  are  comprised  under  the  term 
aliment,  which  here,  as  in  the  civil  law,  comprehends  both 
maintenance  and  education ;  including  under  this  latter  term, 
as  Lord  Stair  says  (b.  1,  tit  5,  sec.  6), '  the  breeding  of  them 
for  some  cslling  'and  employment  according  to  their  capaci^ 
and  «mdition.'  These  were  at  least  the  principles  on  which 
the  courts  proceeded  in  awarding  aliment  to  children.  In 
determining  who  is  the  father  of  a  bastard,  the  Seota 
courts  again  proceed  on  the  principles  of  the  civil  taw.  In 
Scotland  thcffe  must  first  be  semi-plenary  evidence  of  the 
paternity,  and  tben,  when  such  circumstantial  or  other 
proof  of  that  fact  is  adduced  as  wUl  amount  to  semiplena 

?-obatio,  the  mother  is  admitted  to  her  oath  in  supplement, 
he  whole  aliment  is  not  due  from  one  parent  but  from 
both  parents.  This  is  the  principle;  and  therefore  in  <1e- 
termining  what  shall  be  payable  by  the  lather,  the  ability 
of  the  mother  to  contribute  is  also  considered.  The  abso- 
lute amount  of  aliment,  however,  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  as  is  likewise  its  duration.  Where  the  parties  aro 
paupers,  the  bastard's  settlemmt  is  not  the  father's  but  the 
motnw's  parish,  and  if  that  is  unknown,  the  parish  of 
its  birth. 

Hie  mother  of  a  bastard  is  entitled  to  its  custody  durinf^ 
its  inftnoy ;  and  it  would  seem  that  afterwards  the  father 
may  take  the  rearing  of  the  child  into  his  own  hand,  and 
also,  perhaps,  nominate  to  it  tutors  and  curators.  This  last 
power  has  been  denied :  if  it  does  not  exist  it  onght  to  be 
now  bestowed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  the  same  means 
the  last  remnant  of  a  bastard's  civil  incapacity  removed  by 
his  being  permitted  to  make  a  testament,  though  he  have 
no  lawful  issue. 

BASTENNES,  a  village  in  France,  in  the  department 
ol  Landes  and  in  the  cantm  of  Amon,  irtiMdi  is  %  unall 
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town  near  tbe  southern  boundary  of  the  department,  on  the 
Luv  de  Beam. 

This  nllage  is  remarkable  for  a  kind  of  earth  which  has 
the  property  of  bitumen  when  used  with  wood,  and  which 
fonns  an  excellent  cement  for  stone.  U  is  easily  worked, 
as  warm  bitumen  is  worked,  without  attaching  itself  to  the 
fiDf^rs;  and  as  it  is  impervious  to  water,  it  is  used  for 
MdiDg  bottles  of  liq^uor :  but  it  is  chiefly  as  a  cement  fur 
■tone  that  it  is  Tiluable.  It  acquires,  when  exposed  for 
■ODM  time  to  the  air,  such  hardness,  that  the  stones  joined 
\ir  it  cannot  be  parted,  but  must  be  broken  ^faeii  it  is  re- 
quired to  demolish  the  structure  in  which  they  have  been 
used. 

This  bituminous  earth  is  found  on  the  slope  of  two  hills, 
which  extend  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.  It  is  covered 
with  common  earth,  which  is  easily  removed ;  for  the  slope 
of  the  hills  being  pretty  steep,  the  earth,  wlien  disturbed, 
rolls  down  by  its  own  weight,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
bituminous  substance  bare.  This  bitumen  has  the  appear- 
uice  of  a  hard  black  stone,  and  considerable  labour  is  re- 
aniiile  to  detach  pieces  of  it  from  the  mass.  (Encyclopidie 
mlhodique,  Gkog.  Physique ;  Expilly,  Dietionnaire  des 
Gaulea  et  dela  nance.) 

BASTI'A  is  the  principal  town  in  the  island  of  Cornea, 
and  was  fonDerly  the  residence  of  the  governor,  but  of  late 
years  tbe  prefect  of  tbe  department  of  Corsica  has  resided 
at  Ajacdo.  Bastia  is  situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
idand,  in  42"  43'  N.  lat.,  and  9"  26'  E.  long.  Its  port  is  not 
very  safe,  nor  adapted  for  vessels  of  large  burden :  a  singular 
rock  at  its  entrance  has  very  much  tbe  appearance  of  a  lion 
in  repose.   The  natives  call  it  *  II  Leone it  is  of  very  con- 


[Roek  Q&IM  Ow  lion  of  Buiia.] 

iiderable  dimension!?,  and  lies  completely  isolated  in  the  t^ea. 
Its  shoulders  and  neck  are  covered  with  creeping  plants, 
which  invest  them  with  the  appearance  of  a  budhy  mane  ; 
tbe  fore-legs  are  thrown  forward,  the  neck  is  raised,  and 
tbe  bead  has  an  air  of  fierceness  about  it.  This  singular 
object  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  wwk  of  nature ; 
indeed  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  art  was  in 
any  way  concerned  in  giving  the  rock  this  singular  form. 
The  composition  of  the  rock  is  a  calcareous  stone,  of  the 
tame  character  as  the  rock  on  which  the  citadel  of  Bastia 
is  built ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  parts 
of  the  same  mass,  though  the  sea  appears  to  cut  off  the 
connexion.  This  lion  is  of  much  use  as  a  breakwater  when 
the  north  winds  drive  the  waters  before  them.  The  town  is 
fbrtiQed  with  walls  and  bastions,  but  it  has  large  suburbs 
outside  the  fortifications.  High  hills  rise  behind  the  town, 
above  which  the  higher  range  which  runs  throu^  the 
island  from  north  to  south  is  seen.  The  view  from  Bastia 
over  the  Tuscan  Sea  is  very  fine.  ,  It  embraces  tbe  islands 
of  Elba,  Capraia,  and  Monte  Cristo,  and  the  distant  coast 
of  Tuscany.  The  sUeets  of  Bastia  are  narrow,  and  the 
houses  lofty,  and  built  after  the  Italian  foshion.  The  popu- 
lation of  Bas^a  is  about  10,000.  The  Cour  Royale,  or  court 
oT justice,  civil  and  criminal,  for  the  whole  department,  sits 
at  Bastia.  There  is  also  a  society  of  instruction  which  has 
been  for  some  years  actively  employed  in  spreading  inform:i- 
tion,  especially  among  the  country-people.  Bastia  has  also 
1  rollege,  or  superior  school.  Tho  cathedral  of  Bastia  con- 
tsins  nothing  remarkable,  but  there  is  a  new  small  church 
failed  Cappella  tli  Santa  Croce,  the  construction  of  which  is 
remarkably  elegant  The  people  of  Bastia  speak  Italian, 
l»at  most  of  tbem  are  also  acquainted  with  French.  Bastia 
orries  on  a  little  trade,  chiefiy  with  Leghorn.  It  exports 
vine,  timber,  and  cattle.  Tobacco  and  £nglish  manufiac- 


tures  are  smuggled  into  Corsica  from  Leghorn.  A  road 
leads  from  Bastia  to  Ajaccio  across  the  island,  and  anothet 
leads  along  the  eastern  coast  to  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Corsica.  Bastia  is  32  miles  W.  by  S.  from  tlie 
nearest  point  of  the  island  of  Elba,  and  56  from  Fiombino 
on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.   (Benson's  Sketches  of  Corsica.) 

BASTIDE,  LA,  the  name  of  a  number  of  places  in 
France,  all  of  them  in  the  southern  departments  The 
Dietionnaire  Univerael  de  la  France  enumerates  sixty- 
one  villages  and  three  towns,  of  greater  or  less  importance, 
bearing  this  designation;  and  in  the  Dietionnaire  det 
Gaules,  &c.  of  Expilly  Bfty-six  are  enumerated.  The  word 
basttde  is  derived  from  the  verb  batir,  to  build  (which  was 
formerly  written  bastir),  and  is  applied  to  a  gentleman's 
country  seat.  The  most  considerable  places  bearing  this 
name  are  as  follows  :— 

LaBastide  de  Clarrnce,  or  Clairencb,  a  town  in 
the  departraentof  Basses  Pyrenees  (Lower  Pyrenees),  a  little 
way  S.E.  of  Bayonne  :  43*  25'  N.  laL,  1°  15'  W.  long.  It 
is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Jcneuse,  that  Hows 
into  the  Adour.  It  was  built  by  Louis  X.  (Hutin)  before 
he  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  while  be  was  yet  only 
King  of  Navarre.  The  district  belonging  to  the  town  eon- 
tains  two  mines,  one  of  copper,  the  other  of  iron.  This  last 
yields  spathose  ironstone  (/er  ^athiqve—me  Aikin's  Diet, 
of  Mineralogy  and  Chemittry.)  The  population,  as  given 
in  the  Dietionnaire  Univeraelde  la  France,  1804,  our  latest 
authority,  was  2071. 

La  Baotide  de  Seson  is  in  the  department  of  Arri^ge. 
between  St.  Gtrons  and  Foix,  a  short  distance  W.N.W.  of 
the  latter  town.  It  had,  m  1832,  a  population  of  1652.  The 
whole  commune  contained  2911  inhabitants.  Several  of 
the  %mall  streams  in  tbe  neighbourhood  bring  down  par- 
ticles of  gold.  A  grey  argillaceous  earth  is  found  near  this 
place,  which,  firom  the  goodness  of  the  colour,  is  used  in 
colouring  the  houses.  It  is  also  used  to  make  crucibles  for 
glass-works :  43"  1'  N.  lat.,  1°  28'  E.  long. 

La  Bastidk.  St.  Auans,  or  St.  Ah  and,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn,  S.E.  of  Castres.  near  tbe  bank  of  the  Taur£. 
had  a  population  in  1804  of  2140  :  43°  29' N.  hiL,  TZf 
E.  long. 

BASTILE,  or  BASTILLE,  the  name  used  in  France 
to  denote  a  fortress  or  state-prison.  There  have  been  three 
of  that  name  at  Paris,  the  Baslile  du  Temple,  the  Bastile 
of  St.  Denis,  and  that  of  the  Rue  St.  Anioine.  We  shall 
only  treat  of  the  last,  which  has  obtained  historical  cele- 
brity, and  is  usually  denominated  The  Bastile.  This  for- 
tress stood  at  the  eattt  end  of  Paris,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine.  It  was  originally  intended  for  the  protection  of  the 
city,  but  afterwards  was  used  as  a  state-prison,  Hugues 
d'Aubriot,  Prevost  des  Marchands  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V., 
laid  tbe  firat  stone  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1369,  by  the  order 
of  that  king.  There  had  previously  been  a  fortified  en- 
trance to  Pari*  on  the  same  spot,  on  a  small  scale,  which  was 
built  by  Etienne  Marcel,  the  pr^ecessor  in  office  of  Hugues 
d'Aubriot.  The  Bastile  consisted  at  first  of  two  round 
towers,  with  an  entrance  between  them '  afterwards,  to 
render  it  stronger,  two  additional  towers,  parallel  to  the  two 
first,  were  built,  and  the  whole  connected  by  walls.  The 
building,  however,  was  not  completed  till  1383,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  VI.,  when  four  more  towers  were  added,  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  at  equal  distances  from  the  first  four, 
and  the  whole  eight  were  united  by  masonry  of  great  thick 
□ess,  in  which  were  constructed  a  great  number  of  apart 
ments  and  offices.   The  entrance  to  the  city  by  the  original 
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L"-'  e  was  closed,  and  the  road  carried  without  the  buildiDs;' 
n  I A34  a  fosse,  1 20  feet  wide  and  25  feet  deep,  was  dug  all 
round ;  and  beyond  that  a  stone  wall,  36  fest  high,  was 
built  all  round.  Thus  the  Bastile  became,  from  a  fortified 
aute,  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 
The  towers  contained  several  octa^nal  rooms  one  above  the 
othw,  each  having  one  window  pierced  in  the  walls,  wbtch 
were  rather  more  than  six  feet  thick.  This  window  was 
without  any  glazing,  was  wide  internally,  but  narrow  like  a 
loop-bole  on  the  outside :  in  the  centre  was  a  perpendicular 
bar  of  iron,  and  two  cross-barred  gratings  between  that  and 
the  internal  part.  The  entrance  to  each  of  these  rooms  was 
secured  by  double  doors  eight  inches  thick,  strapped  with 
iron,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
fh)m  each  other.  There  were  no  fire-places  or  chimneys  in 
these  rooms.  The  only  article  of  fUmiture,  if  it  may  be  so 
called,  was  an  iron  eraUng,  raised  about  six  inches  from 
the  floor,  to  recuve  w  prisoner's  mattress,  and  prevent  its 
deeay  from  the  damp  of  the  stone  fioor.  To  each  tower 
there  was  a  way  by  a  narrow  winding  staircase.  The  apart- 
ments constructed  in  the  walls,  connecting  the  towers,  were 
larger  and  more  commodious  than  the  others,  and  were  pro- 
vided with  fire-places  and  chimneys,  but  with  similar  pre- 
cautions for  preventing  the  escape  of  prisoners.  Tliey  were 
usually  assigned  to  persons  of  some  importance,  or  to  those 
who  were  treated  with  indulgence.  The  rest  of  the  Bas- 
tile consisted  of  two  open  courts:  the  larger,  102  feet  bv 
72.  called  the  Great  Court ;  the  gmaller,  72  by  42  feet,  French 
mmsnre,  called  the  Court  of  the  Well,  was  separated  from 
the  first  by  a  ranse  of  buildings  and  ofiices,  having  a  passage 
through  them.  The  height  of  the  building  within  was  73  feet, 
but  greater  on  the  outside  next  the  fosse.  (See  the  plan 
in  the  British  Museum.) 

In  modem  times  the  establishment  of  the  Bastile  cmaisted 
of  a  governor,  a  deputy-governor  or  lieutenantduroi,  amajor, 
an  aide-major,  a  physician  and  surgeons,  u  certain  number 
invalid  soldiers  and  Swiss  in  the  pay  of  France  to  perform  the 
military  duty  of  the  fortress,  with  turnkeys  to  watch  over 
the  prisoners,  and  cooks  and  other  dumestics.  The  office  of 
governor  was  very  lucrative,  and  the  pay  and  perquisites 
supposed  to  amount  to  60,000  francs  per  annum.  The  other 
officers  were  but  indifferently  remunerated.  No  officer  or 
soldier  could  dine  out  without  permidsion  of  the  ^vemor,  or 
sleep  out  without  an  order  from  the  prime  minister.  The 
invalids  were  usually  about  100  men,  with  two  captains  and 
a  lieutenant,  who  were  well  paid.   The  men  had  ten  sob 

Kr  diem,  with  wood,  candles,  washing,  and  other  allowances, 
le  average  expense  of  the  Bastile  is  said  to  have  been 
60,000  francs  per  month.  The  governor  and  deputy- governor 
superintended  the  general  management  of  the  fortress,  the 
major  and  his  deputy  kept  all  the  accounts,  including  a  pai^ 
ticular  list  of  all  the  prisoners,  in  seven  columns,  containing, 
1.  Name  and  quality  of  the  prisoner ;  2.  When  he  entered ; 
3.  By  whom  the  order  for  his  detention  signed ;  4.  When 
discharged ;  5.  By  whom  the  order  of  discharge  signed ; 
6.  Cause  of  detention;  7.  Observations  or  remarks.  The 
last  is  said  to  have  been  filled  up  only  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  minister  or  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.  Pri- 
soners were  almost  always  taken  to  the  Bastile  br  an  exempt 
of  police  and  two  or  three  armed  men  in  a  haokney  coaeti, 
to  avoid  observation,  and  were  conducted  direct  to  the  go- 
vernor  at  his  house,  to  whom  the  exempt  delivered  the 
Uttre  de  cachet  and  took  a  receipt  for  it  The  prisoner  was 
then  led  into  the  body  of  the  fortress,  a  sign  being  first 
made  to  all  the  soldiers  on  duty  to  cover  their  faces  with 
their  hats  during  his  passage.  This  was  invariably  done 
whenever  a  prisoner  entered  or  left  the  Bastile.  On  his 
arrival  at  his  room  the  prisoner  was  reqvested  to  empty  his 
pockets.  A  list  was  made  of  the  contents  by  the  mtgor,  and 
signed  by  the  prisoner.  His  watch,  rings,  and  every  other 
article  were  taken  from  him.  He  was  then  left  for  some 
days  without  the  means  of  writing ;  after  which  he  under- 
went an  examination  before  the  lieutenant  of  police,  or  some 
other  officer.  The  InteiTogators  usually  began  by  inform- 
ing the  prisooer  that  his  life  was  in  great  danger,  and  that 
to  save  it  depended  on  himsdf;  that  if  he  would  f^ly  con- 
fess, they  were  authorised  to  promise  his  discharge,  other- 
wise he  would  be  given  over  to  an  extraordinary  commis- 
sion; that  they  had  written  and  oral  testimony  against 
htm ;  that  bis  accomplices,  his  friends,  his  relatives,  had 
owned  every  thing ;  that  the  king  was  indulgent ;  and  that 
they  advised  him,  as  his  friends,  not  to  conceu  the  least  par- 
tiealar.   If  liydteaemeuuthe;  suooeededineztrtcting  the 


evidence  they  wished,  they  then  informed  him  that  thej  had 
not  yet  a  precise  authority  for  his  discharge,  but  ihat  they 
hoped  shortly  to  obtain  it.  would  even  solicit  it  and  that  he 
should  shortly  hear  more  about  it.  According  to  oircum- 
stajices  these  examinations  were  repeated,  and  no  means 
whicli  cunning  could  suggest  were  omitted  to  entrap  and 
intimidate  the  prisoner,  to  draw  from  him  his  secret  if  he 
had  one,  or  to  make  him  commit  himself,  or  bis  family,  or 
friends,  by  dangerous  admissions  or  indiscreet  replies.  The 
treatment  of  tbe  prisoners  depended  entirely  on  the  will  of 
the  governor,  frho  was  interested  in  their  being  detained,  as 
he  contracted  with  tbe  government  for  their  maintenance, 
and  derived  a  proBt  from  it ;  and  he  beit^  the  only  channel 
by  which  the  prisoners  could  communicate  with  their  frienda 
or  with  the  government,  he  could  suppress  their  applications 
if  he  thought  fit.  We  have  the  ooncurrent  testimony  of 
almost  all  tbe  prisoners  who  have  written  their  memnrs, 
that  the  food  was  had  and  scantily  supplied,  and  that  all 
other  necestiaries  were  of  the  worst  description.  The  dura- 
tion of  a  prisoner's  detention  was  arbitrary.  No  term  was 
ever  specified.  The  longest  we  have  been  able  to  discover, 
from  the  registers  published  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile, 
is  that  of  Isaac  Armet  de  la  Motte,  who  was  removed  to 
Charenton  (a  lunatic  asylum  and  prison),  after  a  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastile  of  flfty-four  years  and  five  months.  In 
this  registry  there  are  several  others  of  thirty  years  and 
upwards.  The  first  nistorical  mention  of  any  imprisonment 
in  this  fortivss  is  that  of  Hugues  d'Aubriot  himself,  who 
having  given  offence  to  tbe  clergy,  and  bmng  accused  by 
them  or  blasphemy  and  impiety,  was  sentencA  to  be  im- 
prisoned for  life,  but  being  transferred  to  another  prison,  he 
regained  his  liberty  in  the  insurrection  of  a  Action  called 
the  Mailliotins.  The  only  prisoner*  who  ever  effected  their 
escape  from  the  Bastile  were  two  persons  of  the  name  of  De 
la  Tude  and  D'Aligre.  They  were  confined  together  in  one 
of  the  apartments  constructed  in  the  walls  of  the  Bastile. 
By  unravelUng  their  linen,  stockings,  and  other  parts  of 
their  clothes,  and  by  saving  from  time  to  time  the  billets  of 
wood  allowed  for  their  firing,  they  contrived  to  make  two 
ladders,  one  a  rope-ladder,  near  160  feet  long,  with  rounds 
of  wood  covered  with  flannel  to  prevent  any  rattling  noise 
against  the  walls ;  the  other  a  wooden  ladder,  about  30  feet 
long,  consisting  of  a  centre  piece,  in  joints,  to  be  festened 
by  tenons  ana  mortices,  and  through  whiA  passed  wooden 

Sega  to  hold  it  together.  The  first  was  to  enable  them  to 
esoend  fVom  the  platform,  or  tbe  top  of  tbe  Bastile,  into 
the  fesse ;  the  second  to  ascend  the  rampart  into  the  garden 
of  the  governor.  The  ladders,  as  well  as  the  tools  they  had 
formed  for  making  them,  were  concealed,  when  the  turnkeys 
visited  them,  under  the  floor  of  their  apartment.  They 
cut  through  the  iron  gratings  in  the  chiranev,  which  th^ 
ascended,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  dark  night,  got 
Upon  the  platform.  Having  first  lowered  their  wooden 
ladder,  they  fastened  that  of  rope  to  one  of  the  cannons  of 
the  fortress  and  descended  into  the  fosse.  Finding  a  patrole 
with  a  light  in  the  governor's  garden,  they  altered  their 
plan,  and  with  a  handspike  fwmed  of  one  of  tiie  iron  bars  of 
the  chimney  grating,  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  next  the  Rue 
St  Antoine,  through  which  they  effected  thnr  Mcape  oa 
the  26th  of  Februarv.  1756.  After  the  revolution  of  1789 
La  Tude  claimed  and  received  these  ladders,  and  they  were 
publicly  exhibited  at  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Ot 
all  the  prisoners  in  tbe  Bastile  iwne  have  excited  curiosity 
so  strongly  as  the  person  usually  called  the  Man  with  the 
Iron  Mask.  The  extraordinary  secrecy  observed  with  re- 
spect to  this  person,  and  the  attention  said  to  have  been 
shown  him,  have  given  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures  con- 
cerning him,  more  especially  as  no  person  of  importance 
was  at  that  time  missing  in  Europe.  He  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  a  twin-brother  of  Louis  XIV..  ttie  celebrated 
Due  de  Beaufurt,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
Intandant  Fouquet,  and  Ercolo  Matthioli,  prime  minister  ta 
tbe  Duke  of  Mantua.  Our  space  does  not  permit  us  ta 
investucate  these  opinions,  or  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
them,  nirther  than  toobsor\'e  Uiatthe  laat  mentioned  seems 
to  rest  on  the  best  foundation. 

The  Bastile  was  besieged  and  taken  three  times:  in  1418. 
by  the  Bourgignons  ;  in  1594,  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  on  the 
14th  July,  1789,  by  the  Parisians,  from  which  day  the 
French  Revolution  may  be  dated.  Its  demolition  was  de- 
creed by  the  Permanent  Committee  of  Paris  on  the  16th, 
and  carried  into  immediate  effect.  The  materials  vera  em- 
ployed la  the  construction  of  a  new  hnAg%  calledithe  Bric^ 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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LoHit  XVI.,  and  then  h  not  nov  remaining  the  tmalleBt 
rettige  of  tbu  edifice. 

(Dulauie,  Rutaire  de  PartA;  RaaarqvM  Hittoriaues 
nr  la  BoMtiSe;  La  BattiUe  dhxtiUe;  Mbnair«t  de  tin- 
gnH;  Mhtoirga  d»  la  Tude.) 

BASTIMENTOS,  n  port  in  Colombia,  in  the  department 
of  Iitmi^  to  the  north-east  of  Porto  Belle  and  near  this 
buhour.  Id^  lO*  N.  lat.  and  79°  40'  W.  loi^.  It  is  formed 
by  some  islaods  which  line  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about 
500  paces :  two  of  them  are  tolerably  large,  but  the  rest  so 
■mall  that  they  rather  deserve  the  name  of  rocks.  They 
ire  all  uninhabited,  the  soil  being  in  general  barren,  but  in 
some  places  it  is  overgrown  with  wood,  in  which  fine  timber 
occurs.  The  harbour  formed  b^  them  is  safe,  and  resorted 
to  by  vetsels  in  distress,  and  in  time  of  war  by  cruisers. 
The  bottom  of  tbe  narrow  lea  between  the  islands  and  the 
dtere  is  quittt  level,  end  alKKds  excellent  anchoring  ground. 
(Akedo.) 

BASnNAlX)  is  derived  from  the  lulian  hattow,  a 
stick,  battonare,  to  best  with  a  stick,  &e..  The  word  would 
have  been  more  enrrect  in  the  form  haaton&to,  but  long  use 
has  confirmed  our  etymological  error. 

The  bastinado  is  the  chief  governing  instrument  of  a 
neat  part  of  the  world,  fVom  Corea  and  China  to  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Russia.  It  is  administered  in  different  ways, 
tod  called  by  different  names,  as  the  bamboo  in  China,  ^e 
knout  in  Russia,  &c 

According  to  our  modem  acceptation,  the  term  bastinado 
does  not  include  all  these  methods  of  stick-beating,  but  is 
eoDllDed  to  the  Turkish  and  Persian  method,  which  is  to 
beat  the  solee  of  Uie  feet  with  sticks.  This  excesnvely  painful 
punishment  is  thus  inflicted.  Two  men  support  between 
,  tiKra  a  stnwff  pole  which  is  kept  in  a  horizontal  position; 
about  the  midale  of  the  pole  are  some  cords  with  two  mn- 
niac  knots  or  nooses ;  through  these  the  naked  feet  of  the 
Bulnrer  are  fbreed,  and  then  made  tight  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  soles  are  fotrly  exposed ;  the  sufferer  is  then  thrown 
on  bis  back,  or  left  to  rest  on  bis  neck  and  shoulders  with 
his  feet  inverted,  which  are  forthwith  beaten  by  a  third  man 
with  a  faeavy  tough  stick.  When  the  presiding  officer  m 
magistrste  gives  the  word,  the  heavy  blows  cease,  the  maimed 
feet  are  cast  loose  from  the  cords  and  pole,  and  the  victim  is 
left  to  crawl  away  and  cure  himself  as  best  he  can. 

According  to  the  letter  of  the  penal  code  of  the  Ottoman 
Bmpire,  this  punishment  can  only  be  inflicted  on  the  men  of 
tbe  fourth  and  last  class  of  society,  which  comprises  the 
dares,  and  tbe  rayahs  or  tributary  subjects  of  the  empire, 
as  Jen,  Armenians,  Greeks,  &c.   The  other  three  classes. 
Tic:  I.  The  Emits,  or  issue  of  the  race      the  propiiet 
Mohammed,  and  the  Oulemas,  or  men  of  the  law;  2.  Public 
functionaries,  civil  and  military ;  3.  Free  citizens  and  private 
individnala  who  live  on  their  rents  or  the  proceeds  of  their 
mdustrj,  were  all  exempted  by  law  from  this  cruel  and  de- 
gradinfc  punishment.   By  the  original  code  the  number  of 
blows  to  be  given  was  from  three  to  thirty-nine ;  hut  a  later 
clause  permitted  them,  in  certain  cases,  to  be  carried  to 
sevens-five,  and  in  practice,  when  the  passions  are  inflamed, 
the  Turks  seem  to  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  keeping 
any  account  of  the  blows,  and  the  men  lay  on  till  the^  are 
tired,  and  the  sufferer's  feet  reduced  to  an  unsightly  jelly. 
As  late  aa  1 828,  it  was  a  very  common  thing  to  see  a  poor 
Greek  or  Jew  crawling  about  the  streets  of  Constantinople 
on  his  bands  and  knees,  in  the  greatest  sgony^  and  unable 
to  use  faJs  wounded  feet  many  days  after  the  infliction ;  at 
times  Ibey  were  cri[qpled  fbr  life. 

Ilie  punishment  called  xarb  in  Turkish,  was  generally 
iDflietea  in  a  summary  manner,  without  examination  or  any 
ftim  of  trial,  at  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  sultan,  his  repre- 
sentatives, and  the  officers  of  justice  and  police.  The  motit 
freqaent  dispensers  of  it  were  probably  the  Meuhtessibs,  or 
ibe  commissaries  of  police  at  Constantinople,  each  of  whom, 
from  time  to  time,  and  always  unexpectedly,  made  Uie  round 
af  tiie  quarter  of  the  city  assigned  him,  to  see  that  the  pro- 
fBions  were  sold  at  the  exact  prices  despotically  and  most 
abnirdly  fixed  by  the  government,  and  to  ascertain  whether 
tbe  weifrhta  and  measures  in  use  by  the  dealers  were  all  just 
Thk  omcer  generally  went  on  horseback,  fbllowed  by  an 
umed  mob  of  irregular  soldiers,  and  jveceded  1^  his  basti- 
nado-men i/alacadji$),  whose  office  was  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence tbe  moment  it  was  utteied.  If  tae  ofihnding  dealer 
*ere  abeent,  then  his  shopman  or  journeyman  was  punished 
ss  hia  substitute,  the  commissary  only  requiring  a  victim  ad 
Umrem,  and  not  having  patience  to  await  die  return  at 


arrest  of  the  master.  The  punishment  was  always  inflicted  on 
the  spot,  in  flront  of  the  diop  in  the  open  street.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  being  bastinadoed,  the  offender  or  his  journeyman 
(accomplice  or  not  as  it  mi  ght  be)  was  nailed  by  (he  ear  to  the 
door-post  of  his  shop,  and  so  exposed  till  sun-set ;  at  other 
times  there  was  subiitituted  the  punishment  of  the  portable 
pillory,  called  khang  or  oang  by  the  Chinese  (who  make 
great  use  of  it  as  well  as  of  the  bamboo),  and  styled  tahta^ 
kulah  by  the  Turks,  who  probably  derived  the  instrument 
from  the  Tartars,  who  may  either  nave  borrowed  the  inven- 
tion from  or  given  it  to  tbe  Chinese.    [See  Gang.] 

Under  the  old  system  the  greatest  violence,  caprice,  in- 
justice, and  corruption  prevailed  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  Tbe  man  with  money  in  his  hands  could  always 
save  the  soles  of  bis  feet  by  bribing  the  authorities,  and  tiie 
pain  of  the  bastinado  was  seldom  inflicted  except  on  the 
very  poorest  of  the  baccaU,  or  shop-keepers,  and  destitute 
and  unprotected  rayah  subjects  of  the  Piwte.  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  is  said  to  hsve  recently  mtroduced  some  improve- 
ments; but  under  a  despotic  government,  like  thatofTurkinr, 
a  summary  and  r^tid  mode  m  proceeding  will  always  dbtam 
more  or  less. 

Although  the  privileges  of  the  free  Turks,  or  Osmanlis, 
civil  and  military,  were  not  always  respected,  yet  their  pashas 
and  men  of  authority  or  dignity  were  never  subjected  to  the 
bastinado  like  the  khans,  begs,  and  others  in  Persia,  where 
the  shah  would  frequently  have  bis  vizier,  or  wime  minister, 
cudgelled  on  the  feet  in  his  presence,  and  the  vizier  would 
do  the  like  with  tbe  highest  of  the  ministers  and  officers 
under  him.  The  Osmanlis  were  always  a  more  sturdy  and 
proud-spirited  people  than  Ae  Persians,  and  thought  that 
only  Jews,  Christians,  and  other  tributa^  subjects  could  be 
beaten  w;ith  proprie^.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  the 
time  of  Busbequius  the  Janissaries  were  'basted  with  dubs.' 
That  excellent  old  traveller  says— *  Their  lighter  offences 
are  chastised  by  the  club.  ....  And  here  let  me  acquaint 
you  with  the  patience  of  the  Turks  in  receiving  that  punish- 
ment :  they  will  receive  sometimes  a  hundred  blows  on  their 
tegs,  their  feet,  and  buttocks,  so  that  divers  clubs  are  broken, 
and  the  executioner  cries  out,  "  Oive  me  another  !  "  Yea 
sometimes  the  chastisement  is  so  severe,  that  several  pieces 
of  torn  flesh  must  be  cut  off  from  the  wounded  parts  before 
anything  can  be  applied  to  cure  them.  Yet,  for  all  this, 
they  must  go  to  the  officer  who  commanded  them  to  be 
punished ;  they  must  kiss  his  hand,  and  give  him  thanks ; 
nay,  they  must  also  give  the  executioner  a  reward  for  beating 

them  As  some  relief  to  tiieir  misery,  they  count 

those  parts  wounded  with  the  nd  or  dub  to  be  free  from 
any  puimitions  and  expiations  after  this  lifb.' 

(See  D'Ohsson,  Tableau  General  de  FEmpin  OtMmiun; 
Busbequius,  Embaujf  to  Solyman  tht  Qreat and  Sfydem 
Traneilert  in  Turkey,  Sec.) 

BA'STION.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  species  of  tower 
which  constitutes  tbe  principal  member  of  tne  fortifications 
immediately  surrounding  a  town,  or  position  to  be  defended. 
The  rampart  by  which  it  is  formed  is  disposed  on  four  sides 
of  a  pentagon,  two  of  which,  technically  called  the  /ooat, 
meet  in  an  angle  whose  vertex  prcnects  towards  the  coun- 
try; the  other  two,  denominateo  the  JUsnke,  connect  the 
opposite  extremities  of  the  faces  with  tbe  curtain,  or  that 
part  of  the  rampart  which  cnncides  in  direction  with  the 
sides  of  a  polygon  suppled  to  inclose  the  town :  the  fifth 
side  of  the  pentagon  is  genemlly  unoocnpied  by  a  rampart^ 
and  is  called  the  gorge  alt  the  bastion. 

From  the  inftmcy  of  the  art  of  war  the  defenders  of  a 
fortress  must  have  l^lt  the  necessity  of  having  the  walls 
disposed  so  as  to  aflbrd  means  of  observing  the  enemy 
when  very  near  their  foot;  for,  when  these  means  wrae 
wanting,  the  enemy  was  enabled  to  plant  his  scaling- 
ladders  against,  or  even  to  make  a  breach  in  the  wall  itself, 
with  almost  perfect  security.  This  was  inevitably  the  case 
when  tbe  ground-plan  of  the  enceinte,  or  inclosing  rampart, 
was  a  simple  polygon,  since  the  men  stationed  on  the  ram- 
part for  its  defence,  behind  the  parapet  by  which  they  were 
protected,  were  incapable  of  seeing  the  exterior  ground 
which  lay  near  the  mse  of  the  walls.  Thus,  according  to 
the  old  story  in  Pausanias  (iv.  20).  when  the  Hessenians 
were  besieged  in  their  hastily  erected  fort  on  Mount  Ira,  the 
guards  being  driven  from  their  posts  by  violent  rains,  aiid 
there  being  no  towers  or  prelections  from  the  walls  Co  shelter 
them,  the  Spartans  guned  possession  of  the  parapets  by 
escalade.  To  avoid  such  a  surprise,  it  was  the  practice  ol 
the  antient  engineers  to  constanet  eitbev  madua^it  op 
Digitized  by  ^OOg IC 
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Jm  top  of,  or  projecting  towers  at  certain  int»rva.B  tiloug, 
the  walld  of  fortresses,  that  from  thenre  the  besieged  might 
get  a  view  of  and  be  able  to  annoy  the  enemy,  when  at 
the  latest  and  most  critical  period  of  the  siege  the  latter 
^ould  have  gained  the  otherwise  undefended  ground.  The 
walla  of  Hetsene,  built  by  Epaminondai  (Paus.  iv.  31), 
which  were  all  of  stone,  and  furnished  with  battlements 
and  towers,  were  reckoned  hy  PauiHUiias  among  the  best 
^leeimens  of  Grecian  fortiRcatiou. 

From  the  accountti  given  by  antient  writers  of  their  forti- 
fied places,  and  particularly  from  the  precepts  of  Vitruvius 
(Arcniteetvra,  lib.  i.  cap.  5).  we  learn  that  the  projecting 
towei«  were  sometimes  square  or  polygonal,  but  generally 
circular,  and  that  their  distance  from  each  other  along  the 
walls  was  regulated  by  the  range  of  the  weapons  employed 
in  the  defence.  In  the  fortifications  of  cities  this  distance 
seems  to  have  varied  from  80  to  100  paces,  according  to  local 
circumstances,  and  the  power  of  annoying  the  enemy  by 
the  arrows  and  javelins  diHchar^ed  from  the  towers ;  but, 
from  the  greater  distance  at  which  modem  arms  will  take 
effect,  the  butions,  measuring  from  Uie  vertices  of  their  pro- 
jecting angles,  are  now  genraally,  and  agreeably  to  the  rules 
of  Vanbau,  placed  at  360  yards  from  each  other.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  the  antient  engineers  that  the  projecting 
quoins  of  walls  were  detrimental  to  the  defence,  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  might  be  destroyed  by  the  battering- 
ram  ;  and  it  is  op  this  account  that  Vitruvius  recommends 
the  towers  to  be  circular,  or  to  have  faces  forming  with  each 
other  obtuse  angles.  These  towers  were  placed  indifiierently 
at  the  angles,  or  at  any  part  on  the  line  of  the  inclosing  ram- 
part :  in  the  latter  case,  when  they  were  of  a  square  form, 
one  side  was  parallel  to  the  length  of  th«  rampart,  and  in 
the  former,  one  face  was  almost  always  perpendicular  to  a 
line  bisecting  the  angle  between  two  acyacent  sides  of  the 
polygon  surroundini^  the  town ;  is,  to  what  would  be 
now  caUe4  the  capital  of  the  nation.  It  must  have  fre- 
quently happened,  therefore,  that  this  face  was  nearly  un- 
•een  from  any  other  part  of  the  rampart,  and  that  the  enemy 
made  his  assault  against  it  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  being  exposed  to  annoyance  from  the  defenders  of 
the  neighbouring  works.  It  is  true  that  the  smallness  of 
the  towent  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  enemy  to  be  wholly 
concealed  at  tbeir  front;  but  the  desire  of  entirely  depriving 
the  enemy  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  undefended  nature 
of  that  ground  probably  induced  engineers  to  dispose  the 
faces  of  their  towers  like  those  of  a  modem  bastion,  so  that 
two  of  them  might  form  a  projecting  angle,  whose  vertex 
was  on  the  oapitaL 

lliere  is  no  reasou  to  believe  that  any  material  change 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  constructing  the  towers  of  for- 
tresses during  all  the  long  period  in  which  the  antient  arms 
were  emi^yed :  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  invention 
of  flre-arms  would  render  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  tower 
for  tjie  puipose  of  recei\ing  the  guns,  and  to  increase  the 
thiclmess  of^  the  rampart,  that  it  might  be  able  as  well  to 
resist  the  concussion  produced  by  the  discharge  of  the  ord- 
nance placed  upon  it,  as  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  artillery 
when  fired  against  it.  On  this  account,  also,  the  ramparts 
were  constructed  of  earth,  and  their  exterior  surface  was 
formed  at  such  an  inclination  to  the  ground  as  would  enable 
it  to  stand  unsupported,  except  where  it  became  necessarjr  to 
prevent  an  escalELde ;  in  which  case  a  facing  of  stone,  brick, 
or  timber  was  made  sufficiently  high  and  steep  to  create 
a  serious  impediment  to  any  attempt  of  that  nature.  An 
opinion  that  the  bastions  are  the  weakest  parts  of  a  fortress 
remained  in  force,  however,  long  after  the  modem  artillery 
was  introduced  in  sieges.  On  this  account  they  were  at  ftnt 
made  very  small,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  the 
w^  between  them ;  and  the  line  of  each  face,  when  pro- 
duced towards  die  town,  was  made  to  intersect  that  wall,  in 
CHrder  that  the  fire  from  the  part  intercepted  between  this 
produced  line  and  the  flank  of  the  next  bastion  might  co- 
operate with  that  made  from  the  latter  in  defending  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  former  bastion.  But  when  the  ramparts 
at  a  town  were  found  to  disappear  almost  instantly  under 
the  weight  of  shot  discharged  from  lai^  ordnance,  it  be- 
came necessarv  to  employ  oranance  of  corresponding  size  on 
the  walls ;  ana  the  dimensions  of  the  bastions  were  finally 
augment^  to  those  at  present  assigned.  The  lengths  of 
the  faces  vary  from  100  to  120  yards,  and  the  flanks  are 
usually  about  AO  yards  long ;  but  the  magnitude  of  the  pro- 
jecting angle  in  front,  called  the  talient  oTfimked  ai^le,  to 
distinguish  it  from  die  angles  formed  by  the  foces  and 


flanks  which  are  denominated  shoulder  anglen,  evidenfly 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  polygon  on  which  the  enceinte  is 
constructed.  Each  face  of  a  bastion,  if  prodoced  towards 
the  town,  now  fidls  at  the  interior  extremity  of  the  flank  of 
the  collateral  bastion,  so  diat  the  defence  of  a  bastion  de- 
pends wholly  upon  the  fires  from  those  on  its  right  and 
left 

It  is  to  Italy  that  we  must  look  for  the  invention  of  the 
modern  bastion  :  the  wars  which  raged  m  that  eountir  from 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  which  were 
more  systematically  conducted  there  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe,  gave  rise  to  this,  as  well  as  to  many  other  inven- 
tions for  military  purposes.  The  precise  date  of  its  first 
formation  is  quite  unknown :  biit  if  we  omit  the  improbable 
story  related  by  Folard,  that  the  Turkish  commander,  Ach- 
met  Pacha,  caused  bastions  to  be  constructed  about  Otranto, 
when  be  took  that  place  in  1480,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
spoken  of  under  the  name  of  Balvardo,  as  an  improvement 
of  great  importance  in  the  military  art,  by  Tartaglia.  in  his 
QMeiti  ^  inventi  divern,  which  was  published  in  1M6 ; 
and  in  the  same  work  is  given  a  |dan  of'^ die  fortiBeations  of 
Turin,  which  exhibits  a  bastion  at  each  of  the  fbur  an^etof 
the  rampart.  Both  Vasori,  in  his  Lives  qfthe  Arektteete, 
and  Maffei,  in  his  Verona  lUustrata,  ascribe  the  inveriUon 
to  San  Micbsli  of  Verona :  one  of  the  bastions  of  this  city 
has  on  it  the  date  1527,  and  its  construction  is  still  ascribed 
to  that  engineer,  who,  in  fact,  was  about  that  time  employed 
in  the  erection  or  repair  of  several  of  the  fortresses  in  Italy. 
From  the  word  Balvardo,  denoting  a  stronghold,  the  earliest 
French  engineers  gave  to  this  work  the  appellation  oiBottU' 
vard;  and  such  is  its  designation  in  the  treatise  of  Errard, 
which  was  published  in  1594.  The  term  ^oflton  appears 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Italian  writers,  for  Maggi,  in  * 
his  treatise  Delia  Fortificatione  delle  Citta,  applies  the  term 
Battioni  to  redoubts  constructed  of  earth ;  and,  aceordhtg 
to  Pere  Daniel,  the  French  subsequently  »ve  to  su<£ 
works  the  name  of  Bastilles,  m  Baetides.  f^oissart  also 
uses  these  terms  in  speaking  of  the  forts  executed  during 
the  siege  of  Ventadour  by  the  Due  de  Bern,  under  Charles 
VI,  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  th^  Errard  applies 
the  name  of  Bastion  indifferently  to  works  in  the  situation 
of  those  now  so  called,  and  to  those  to  which  the  name  of 
Bavelin  is  generally  given ;  and  doubtiess  it  denoted  ori^- 
nally  any  work  of  earth  constructed  on  the  exterior  of  one 
more  antient 

It  appears  that  it  had  been  the  practice  from  the  earliest 
tiroes  to  form  a  rampart,  or  bank  of  earth,  in  front  of  the 
walls  of  fortresses,  in  order  to  secure  the  latter  from  the 
destmctive  effects  of  the  ram ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive 
that,  by  forming  such  a  bank  in  front  of  the  old  towers  of  a 
place,  so  as  to  connect  those  previously  existing  in  front  of 
the  adjacent  curtains,  the  work  would  assume  a  figure  like 
that  of  a  modem  bastion;  and  uideed  would  very  uui^ 
rcKomble  one  of  the  detached  hastionB  in  what  is  culed  the 
second  system  of  Vauban ;  the  original  tower  of  the  fortress 
occupying  the  place  of  the  interior  bastion  of  that  system, 
and  constituting  a  sort  of  retrenchment  to  the  new  work. 
The  construction  was  proposed  in  1534  by  Castriotto,  seem- 
ingly as  if  it  had  been  ois  own  idea ;  but  probably  he  meant 
only  to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  kind  of  work  which, 
must  have  been  then  a  novelty. 

The  Italian  engineers,  immediately  after  the  invention  of 
the  bastion  system  of  fortification,  became  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  military  architecture,  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  or  repair  ot 
fortresses  beyond  the  Alps ;  one  of  the  first  of  their  labours 
in  the  north  of  Europe  was  the  fortification  of  Landreci. 
with  bastions,  for  Francis  I. ;  and  the  like  works  were  exa- 
euted  about  New  Hesdin,  on  the  frontiers  of  Artois,  for 
Charles  V.  In  1568,  the  Duke  of  Alva  employed  Pacciotto 
in  the  construction  of  the  citadel  oi  Antwerp,  a  r^ular  frir- 
tress,  whose  bastions  still  exist  within  those  subsequenUy 
erected  at  that  place;  and,  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth. 
Genebella  was  brought  from  Flanders  to  this  country  in 
order  to  superintend  the  formation  of  a  bastioned  enceinte 
about  the  antient  castle  of  Carishrook,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Albert  Durer,  the  celebrated  engraver,  proposed,  in  1527 
to  fortify  places  with  circular  towers  only,  like  those  of  the 
antients,  but  of  larger  dimensions;  and  in  most  of  the  plana 
published  during  the  sixteenth  century  by  Italian  engineers^ 
there  appears  to  be  a  union  of  the  old  and  new  methods  - 
for  the  angles  of  the  polygons  are  furnished  with  rout* 
towers,  and  these  axe  ^tectBd  ex^i^^^b^i|tions. 
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The  gniM  mounted  on  the  flanks  of  a  bastion,  by  firing 
aloag  the  ditch  in  fVtint  of  the  curtain  and  of  the  netg'h- 
bouring  bastions,  created  a  serious  impediinent  to  the  pas- 
sage of  iIm  enemy  across  the  ditch  in  attempting  an  aswult, 
and  it  became  neccMary  for  him  to  silence  that  fire  by  a  bat- 
tery placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  direction  of  the  ditch ;  but 
the  establishment  of  tbis  battery  necessarily  compelled  the 
defenders  to  augment  Che  number  of  guns  in  thoir  bastions. 
To  get  room  for  these  guns,  engineers  were  induced  to  form 
their  bastions  with  a  double  and  even  a  triple  flank  on  each 
side,  the  flanks  receding  from  each  other,  from  below  up- 
wards, in  the  manner  of  terraces,  towai^ds  the  interior  of  the 
bastion  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  dismounting  the 
guns  in  the  lower  flanks  by  other  batteries  raised  in  the 
prolongations  of  those  flanks,  it  became  necessary  to  mask 
them  by  extending  the  rammirt  of  the  face  beyond  them, 
and  giving  it  a  return  towards  curtun ;  this  return  was 
frequently  rectilinear,  hut  generally  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of 
a  circle,  like  a  portion  of  a  round  tower,  and  the  projetrtion 
with  its  return  received  the  name  of  orecchione  or  oriilon. 
Besides  masking  the  lower  flanks  from  the  effect  of  any  en- 
filading, or  lateral  fire,  it  concealed  one  or  more  guns  on  the 
upper  flank  from  the  fire  of  an  enemy's  battery  directly  op- 
posed to  that  flank,  while  it  permitted  those  guns  to  defend 
the  main  ditch  and  the  breach  made  by  the  enemy  in  face 
of  the  collateral  bastion. 

Tiie  desire  of  avoiding  the  exposure  of  the  flanks  of  the 
bastions  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of  making  them  form  a  right, 
and  even  an  acute,  angle  with  the  curtain ;  but  a  better  judg- 
ment subsequently  rejected  this  disposition,  as  the  musketry 
fire  from  tbe  defenders  of  the  flank  was  thereby  liable  to  in- 
jure the  men  stationed  on  the  curtain.  The  lower  flanks, 
aliA,  were  eventually  suppressed,  because  they  contracted  too 
much  the  interior  of  tbe  bastion  to  which  they  belonged;  and 
because  the  enemy's  fire,  soon  destroying  the  parapets  of 
those  above,  masses  of  brickwork  fell  among  the  defenders 
below,  and  obliged  them  to  quit  their  guns  at  tbe  very  time 
that  their  service  was  most  required.  The  oriUoru,  moreover, 
are  now  considered  useless,  as  tbey  contract  ttje  length  of  the 
flank ;  and  the  guns  which  they  protect  from  a  fire  in  their 
front  are  liable  to  be  dismounted  by  a  fire  from  their  rear. 

In  what  are  called  the  second  and  third  systems  of  Vau- 
bao,  the  principal  bastions  are  detached  from  the  enceinte 
by  a  ditch  in  their  rear,  and  consequently  the  capture  of 
those  works  would  not  immediately  compel  the  surrender  of 
the  fortress.  In  these  systems,  a  amall  bastion  of  brickwork, 
closed  by  a  parapet  wall  at  its  gorge,  is  constructed  at  each 
of  the  angles  formed  by  the  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the 
place.  The  fire  from  the  parapets  of  these  tower  bastions,  as 
tbey  are  called,  would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  preventing 
the  enemy,  after  he  has  breached  and  stormed  the  great 
bastions,  from  erecting  batteries  in  them  to  destroy  the  in- 
terior walls  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  the  artillery  of  their  I 
flanks  uninjured  till  the  end  of  the  siege,  Migineers  placed  I 


it  in  casemates  [see  CAaBiCATX]*  from  whence  tbe  gnu 
might  pour  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  assailants  when 

crossing  the  ditch  of  the  enceinte.  In  one  of  the  syktems 
of  Coehom,  each  principal  bastion  is  attached  to  the  enr 
ceinte,  and  contains  an  interior  one  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing  its  defence.  At  the  shooldem  the  former  are 
constructed  towers  of  masonr)',  serving  as  oriilon*  and  con- 
taining galleries  whose  front  walls  are  pierced  with  loop- 
holes, to  allow  a  fire  to  be  directed  along  tbe  interval 
between  the  pamllel  faces  of  the  two  bastions. 

Bastions  are  now  made  either  solid  or  hollow :  that  is, 
either  the  interior  is  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  level  of  the 
platforms  of  the  guns,  w  it  is  left  omncident  with  that  of  the 
natural  ground.  Of  the  two  methods,  the  former  is  genendly 
preferred,  beoauie  it  afltedt  some  fiidUties  fat  the  formation 
and  defence  ofinterior  parapets  or  retrenchments.  In  almost 
every  system  of  fbrtiflcation  the  ramparts  of  the  faces  and 
flanks  of  bastions  have  been  made  rectilinear  on  the  plan ; 
a  few  cases,  however,  occur  in  which  the  flanks  have  been 
curved,  with  their  convexity  towards  the  interior  of  the  work. 
This  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  allow  room  for  a  few 
more  men  to  fire  over  their  parapets  than  a  straight  wall 
could  afford,  and  to  prevent  the  distant  batteries  of  the 
enemy  from  easily  dismounting  their  artillery  by  firing  along 
the  interior  side  of  the  parapet.  On  some  occasions  these 
advantages  may  be  worth  obtaining,  but  as  the  soldier  placed 
behind  a  parapet  always  fires  nearly  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  the  curved  flank  may 
cause  the  lines  of  fire  to  tend  towards  the  right  or  left  of 
the  main  ditch,  and  thus  endanger  the  safety  of  the  de- 
fenders stationed  in  the  iieighbourmg  works. 

The  desire  of  lessening  the  effect  of  what  is  called  the 
enfilading  fire,  or  that  which  an  enemy  may  direct  along 
the  interior  side  of  any  parapet,  has  led  Bousmard  to  give  a 
small  curvature  to  the  faces  of  his  bastions,  the  concave  part 
being  towards  tbe  interior  ;  but  it  is  evident  that,  by  this 
construction,  the  lines  of  fire  directed  from  tbe  collateral 
flank  fur  tbe  defence  of  tbe  tuce,  instead  of  grazing  the  latter 
in  its  whole  lentith,  can  only  be  tangents  to  the  curve,  each 
line  of  fire  meeting  it  in  but  one  point.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  enemy  would  be  found 
so  much  less  than  that  arising  from  the  usual  construction, 
as  to  neutralize  entirely  the  advantage  of  tbe  diminished 
enfilade  fire  of  the  enemy. 

This  last  mode  of  firing  would  be  most  effectually  pre- 
vented by  the  formation  of  semi-circular  bastions,  detached 
from  the  enceinte,  in  tbe  manner  lately  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bordwine ;  but  the  ingenious  author  of  that  system  is,  in 
consequence,  compelled  to  abandon,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
lulvantage  of  having  the  exterior  of  his  walls  well  defended 
irom  those  which  are  in  collateral  situations.  The  batteries 
however  which  he  proposes  to  raise  in  tbe  interior  of  his 
bastions  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  powerful  defence  towBlds 
tbe  rear,  for  the  rampart  of  his  monnte. 


Fig.  I. 
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Fig,  I.  The  line  A  B  represents  one  ride  of  the  polygon 
supposed  to  inclose  the  town  fortified.  The  semicircular 
work  at  A  is  half  a  round  tower ;  and  A  C  is  part  of  the 
curtain,  or  connecting  wall  between  two  such  towers,  ac- 
cording to  the  antient  manner  of  fortifying  places  ;  a  c  re- 
presents a  sort  of  /autse  braye,  or  elevation  of  earth  pro- 
tecting the  antient  walls  of  a  place.  D  represents  half  a 
bastion  constructed  at  the  angle.  A,  of  the  polygon,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  first  Italian  and  French  engineers, 
with  an  orillon  and  triple  flank.  The  pentagonal  figure 
about  B  is  the  plan  of  %  modern  bastion,  of  which  the  part 


on  the  left  of  the  ctmttal,  B  E.  represents  vhat  is  calM  a 
hollow,  and  that  on  the  right  a  solia  bastion.  An  ima^ary 
line  from  /  to^  is  the  gorge,  and  the  rampart,  «/,  is  the 
curtain  joining  the  right  Hank  of  on^-  basition  to  the  left  o( 
the  next.  The  space,  F  G  E.  is  the  main  ditch ;  and  H 
and  K  are  respectively  the  positions  of  a  counter  and  enS 
lading  battery  which  might  be  constructed  bythe  enemv  to 
silence  the  fires  from  the  triple  flank  of  D.  The  outworks, 
P>  G,  Q,  R,  S.  [Tknaille,  Caponniere,  Ratblin,  Co- 
T£BEn-wAY,  and  Glacis]  will  be  described  under  those 
word*. 


Figr  8  represents  a  seotfon  supposed  to  be  made  from 
B  to  %  perpendicularly  across  the  rampart  on  the  left  face 
of  B,  and  the  main  ditch  in  its  front.  M  and  N  are  sections 
through  the  revetments,  or  walls  which  support  the  earth 
on  the  sides  of  the  ditch. 


In  ^g.  3,  V  represents  the  plan  of  a  detached  bastion ;  T 
IS  a  tower  bastion  at  an  an^e  of  the  polygon  which  sur- 
rounds the  place. 

(Vitruvius,  De  Architeeturd ;  Maggi,  Delia  Fortijica- 
tione  delie  CtMa,  Venetia,  1584;  Errard,  La  Fbrtificaiion 
liduite  m  art.  Par.  1600 ;  De  Ville,  L' Inginieur  Par/ait, 
Par.  1672;  VanhAn,  (Buortt  Militairet,  par  Foissac,  Par. 
1 795 ;  Belidor.  La  Science  de  Vlngimeur,  Par.  1729 ;  Fri- 
tach,  L' Architecture  Militaire,  Par.  1668;  Connontaigne, 
(Euvree  Poethumes,  Far.  1809;  Montalembert,  La  Fbrli- 
/icalion  PerwndictUaire,  Far.  1776-98;  Bousmard,  Eeaai 
Gineral  de  Ptyrtification,  Par.  1814  ;  St.  Paul,  TraiU  Com- 
plet  de  Forlification.  Far.  1806  ;  Savart.  Court  Elhneniaire 
de  Fortification,  Par.  1830 ;  Mandar,  De  I  Architecture  dee 
Forteresees,  Fax.  1801;  Dufour,  De  la  Fortification  Per- 
manente,  Genive,  1 822 ;  Camot,  De  la  D^ense  det  Places 
Fortes,  Par.  1812  ;  Col.  I^ley,  Courts  qf  Elementary  Fbr- 
tifieation,  Lond.  1822;  Malortie,  Permanent  Fortification, 
Lond.  1821;  Capt.  Straith,  J  Treatise  on  Forttfication, 
Croydon,  1S33.) 

BAT.   [See  CnBiaoPTBRA.] 

BATA'RA  (Zoology),  D'Aiara's  name  for  the  Bush- 
shrikes,  forming  the  genus  Thamnophilua  of  Vieillot.  A 
very  good  account  of  these  birds,  which  appear  to  have  been 
found  between  the  northern  and  southern  points  of  Canada 
and  Paraguay,  will  be  found  in  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Such 
and  Mr.  Swainson,  published  in  the  Illogical  Journal. 
The  latter  zoologist  considers  the  typical  group  to  consist  of 
the  species  with  long  tails ;  and  of  this  division,  Thamno- 
philus  Hfurm,  Such  {Vanga  striata,  Quoyand  Gaimard), 
m^  be  tuen  as  an  illustration. 

Dr.  Such  st^s  this  to  be  the  largest  species  yet  known, 
and  gives  thirteen  inches  as  the  length  of  the  body.  The 
bill  is  black  and  very  much  compressed.  In  the  male 
(which  is  the  sex  here  figured)  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are 
black,  broadly  banded  with  iblvous,  and  the  under  part  of 


the  body  is  a  dirty  whitish-bi'own.  On  the  head  is  a  nifinu 
crest  which  is  blackish  at  the  apex.    In  the  female  the 


[TbunophUtu  VisoniL] 
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btnds  are  wlittish  and  the  rrest  blackish,  and  the  under 

jmit  oi  the  body  ash-colour. 

'f^amnophiltu  rusviua,  the  spotted  shrike  of  Latham,  is 
n  example  of  the  round  and  comparatively  short-taited 

llTiuOD. 

Leach  thua  describes  ,  it  from  a  specimen  in  the  British 
Museum  :  Black  ;  back  and  belly  ash-coloured  ;  the  former 
interiorly  spotted  with  white  ;  quills  of  the  wings  externally, 
and  the  tipa  of  those  of  the  tail,  white  ;  under  part  of  the 
body  ash-colour,  of  which  colour  the  back  partakes  in  a 
eonsiderable  degree. 

BATATAS,  the  Malayan  name  of  a  convolTulaceous 
plant,  the  nmt  much  eaten  in  the  south  of  Europe  before 
the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  which  both  became  a  substitute 
for  it  and  appropriated  its  name.  It  has  generally  been 
considered  a  species  of  convolvulus ;  but  Professor  Choisy,  in 
iui  recent  classification,  has  erected  it  and  a  few  others  into 
a  peculiar  genus,  distinguished  by  having  an  ovary  with 
four  celU,  in  each  of  which  there  is  only  one  seed. 


[BaUtmi.; 

The  only  species  of  any  general  interest  is  the  Batata) 
adults,  the  Convolvulus  Batatas  of  authors.  This  plant, 
sriginally  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  the  Malayan  archipe- 
la^,  has  been  gradually  dispersed  over  all  the  warmer  parts 
af  the  world,  where  it  is'  still  an  object  of  culture  for  the  sake 
of  its  roots,  which,  when  roasted  or  boiled,  are  mealy,  sweet, 
and  wholesome,  but  slightly  laxative.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  with  long  creeping  stems,  leaves  variously  lobed  and 
angled,  and  pale  purple  flowers  about  an  inch  long.  It  is 
impatient  of  cold,  and  consequently  unfit  for  cultivation  iu 
the  nortbern  parts  of  the  world ;  but  it  is  a  productive  agri- 
ealtural  plant  in  many  warm  countries.  It  is  partially  cul- 
tirated  in  the  Kmth  of  Spain  and  of  France,  whence  its  roots 
ife  sent  to  the  markets  of  Madrid  and  Paris,  where  they  are 
held  as  a  delicacy.  They,  however,  have  the  great  fault  of 
keeping  badly,  being  very  apt  to  become  mouldy  and  to  de- 
r*/,  unless  vYtraordinary  pains  are  taken  to  preserve  them 
dry.  Sometimes  they  are  raised  in  the  hothouses  of  curious 
persons  in  this  country,  by  planting  them  in  rich  soil  in  a 
bark'bed,  when  plenty  of  rooti  weighing  from  one  to  two 
pounds  are  easily  obtained. 

BAT  A  VI.  or  BATA'VI  (the  forms  Badai  and  Betavi 


»  3  A  T 

also  occur  in  inscriptions),  the  name  of  tb«  anlMBl  h»- 
habitants  of  South  Holland,  and  some  adjacent  pirts. 
The  Batavi  were  a  Germanic  tribe  of  the  raee  of  the 
Catti,  who,  some  time  before  the  age  of  Cvsar,  left  tneir 
native  district,  and  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Vahalia,  the 
present  Waal,  a  branch  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  They  occupied 
the  district  between  the  Vahalis  and  the  Mosa  above  their 
junction,  and  also  the  island  formed  by  the  northern  arm  of 
the  Rhino  <or  Rhine  of  Leyden),  the  Vahalis  and  Moaa 
after  their  junction,  and  the  ocean;  which  island  now  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  province  of  South  Holland.  Ceesar  (De 
Bell.  Ckui.  iv.  10),  who  mentions  their  country  by  the  name 
of  Insula  Batavoruro,  appears  to  consider  it  as  belonging 
to  Germany,  and  not  to  Oaul  \  the  limits  of  Belgie  Gaul  on 
that  side  being  placed  at  the  southern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
or  Waal,  after  its  junction  with  the  Mosb,  or  Maas.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  also  a  small  portion  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  and  not  within  the  island.  Cssar  did  not  carry 
the  war  into  the  country  of  the  Batavi.  Under  Augustus 
the  Batavi  became  alhes  of  the  Romans.  Drusus,  th« 
brother  of  Tiberius,  resided  for  a  time  among  them,  and 
dug  a  canal,  Fossa  Drusiana,  which  connected  the  Rhine 
witli  the  modern  Ysset.  Besides  the  Batavi  there  was  ano- 
ther people  on  the  same  island,  probably  in  its  north-western 
extremity,  called  by  the  Roman  historians  Canninefates. 
They  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Batavi  (Tacitus,  Ritt. 
iv.  15.).  but  not  so  numerous,  and  their  name  became  gra- 
dually lost  in  that  of  the  larger  tribe. 

The  chief  place  of  the  Canninefates  was  Lugdunum  Bata- 
vomm,  now  Leyden  ;  and  that  of  the  Batavi  was  Batavodu- 
rum,  afterwards  called  Noviomagus,  and  now  Nyroegen. 
This  is  Mannert's  opinion,  though  others  have  placed  Bata- 
vodurum  at  Duurstede,  and  made  It  a  different  place  from 
Noviomagus.  Ihe  other  towns  of  the  Batavi  were  Arenacum, 
generally  supposed  to  be  Arnheim,  but  placed  by  others  near 
Werthuysen  :  Carvo,  on  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine 
probably  near  Arnheim ;  Grinnes,  near  the  junction  a 
the  Waal  with  the  Maas  ;  Trajectum,  the  modern  Utrecht 
and  Forum  Hadriani,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island  neoi 
the  sea.  The  name  of  the  Batavi  can  be  traced  even  now 
in  that  of  Betuwe,  which  is  a  district  of  the  antient  Batavo- 
rum  Insula,  between  the  Rhine,  the  Waal,  and  the  Lek. 
[SeeBsTUWE.]  Beyond  the  northern  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
and  between  that  and  the  Flevium,  or  Yssel,  in  the  pro- 
vince now  called  North  Holland,  were  the  Frisii  and  the 
Frisiaboni,  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Frisian  stock  which 
inhabited  the  land  north-east  of  the  Yssel.  Pliny  places 
two  other  tribes,  the  Sturii  and  the  Marsucii,  on  the  itilands 
olT  the  western  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mosa,  which  islands 
now  form  part  of  Zealand, 

After  the  death  of  Galba,  the  army  of  the  Rhine  having 
proclaimed  Vitellius,  and  followed  him  on  his  way  to  Italy, 
the  Batavi  took  the  opportunity  of  rising  against  the  Romans, 
whose  alliance  had  become  very  burthensome  to  them. 
Claudius  Civilis,  a  man  belonging  to  one  of  their  principal 
fiimilies,  though  bearing  a  Latin  name,  acted  as  their  leader. 
At  one  time  the  insurrection  seems  to  haVo  spread  among 
the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Crermans  as  well  as  of  Belgian 
Gauls,  but  the  speedy  return  of  the  legions  suppressed  the 
movement  Civilis  resisted  for  a  time,  but  the  Batavi  were 
at  last  subdued.  Still  it  would  appear  that  they  obtained 
conditions,  for  we  find  them  afterwards  restored  to  their  for- 
mer state  of  (tee  allies  of  Rome.  (Mannert,  Geschichte  der 
alien  Deutschen.)  It  appears,  however,  that  subsequently 
under  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  the  Romans  had 
completely  established  their  dominion  over  the  Batavi ;  for  we 
find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Peutinger  Table,  two 
Roman  roads  across  the  country,  one  from  Lugdunum  east- 
ward to  Trajectum,  and  following  the  course  of  the  northern 
Rhine  to  its  separation  fVom  the  Vahalis,  and  another  from 
Lugdunum  southward  across  the  island  to  the  Mosa,  and 
then  eastward  aloogthe  bank  of  that  river  and  the  Vahalis 
to  Noviomagus.  We  also  find  places  named  after  the 
emperors,  such  as  Fomm  Hadriani,  and  fortified  camps, 
sucn  as  Castra  Batava.  which  some,  however,  suppose  to 
have  been  the  same  as  Batavodurum.  (See  Mannert,  Qeo- 
graphie  der  Qriechen  und  Santer.)  There  was  another 
place  in  Upper  Germany,  or,  more  properly,  in  Noricum, 
called  also  Castra  Batava,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Inn 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  colonized  by  Batavi,  apparently 
in  conformity  with  the  policy  which  led  the  Romans  to 
transplant  their  subjects  ana  allies  from  their  homes  to 
foreign  countries.    [See  Arm^.J  _  "^h^J^tavi  were  em- 
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^ojrvd  by  Agrioola  in  his  wars  in  Britain.  CTant.  Agric 
xxxvi)  In  some  inscriptions  they  are  called  '  IViends  and 
tvothers  of  the  Roman  people,'  or  of  the  '  Roman  emperors.' 
The  date  of  one  of  these  inscriptions  is  determined  by  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  AureUus.   (Gruter.  IxxL) 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  durine  the  civil 
war  which  desolated  the  empire,  the  Salian  Franks  invaded 
the  country  of  Uie  Batavi.  and  established  themselves  in  it 
They  anncd  pirate  vessels,  which  were  encountered  and 
defeated  at  sea  by  Carausius.  Constantius  and  Constantino 
waged  war  against  the  Franks  of  the  Batavtan  island,  but 
could  not  drive  them  out  of  it.  The  Franks  lost  it,  however, 
under  Julian,  by  an  irruption  of  Frisians,  who  came  from- 
the  muthem  country  noar  the  Zuidenee,  and  ^ove  the 
Salian  Franks  bey<nid  the  Haas.  After  this  the  Insula 
Batavorum  formed  part  of  the  country  called  Freaia,  which, 
in  the  time  of  the  Merovingians,  extended  sou^ward  as 
&r  as  the  Scheldt.  Under  Charlemagne  it  framed  a  duchy 
bearing  allegiance  to  the  empire, '  Ducatus  Fresim  usque  ad 
Hosam.'  It  afterwards  became  divided  into  Western  Frisia, 
called  Fresia  Hieredttaria,  which  was  subject  to  hereditary 
eounta ;  andEastern  Frisia,  or  Fresia  Libera,  which  remained 
hidependent.  The  Yssel  formed  the  division  between  the 
two.  About  the  eleventh  century  we  first  find  Western 
Frisia  called  by  the  name  of  Holland,  some  say  from  hohl 
land, '  a  low  hollow  land,'  and  its  counts  took  Uie  name  of 
Counts  of  Holland.  The  country  of  the  antient  Batavi 
formed  the  southern  part  of  their  dominions;  but  the  islands 
at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Haas,  and  between  it  and  the  Sehelde, 
were  the  sulyect  of  Aequent  contentions  and  wars  between 
them  and  the  Counts  of  Flanders.  (p'Anville,  Etateformis 
"n  Europe  aprh  la  Chute  de  t Empire  Romain ;  Me^er, 
Bes  I'landricce.)  Although  the  name  Batavi  has  fallen  mto 
disuse,  it  has  always  been  employed  by  modem  authors 
writing  in  Latin  to  signify  the  Dutch  or  Hollanders  generally. 

BATA'VI  A,  one  of  the  districts,  or  residences,  of  the  island 
ef  Java.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Java  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  the  regency  of  Bantam,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  river  Tjikand^,  on  the  south  by  the  residence  of  Bulten- 
zorg,  and  on  the  east  by  the  river  I^itarum,  which  forms 
*  the  western  boundary  of  the  district  of  Crawaog.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  district  of  Batavia  ore  about  twenty-four 
leagues  from  east  to  west,  and  ^hout  six  and  a  half  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  the  c^>ital  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  northern  boundaiy. 

"The  district  of  Batavia  is  divided  politically  into  four  de- 
partme^^ts,  one  of  which  consists  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs. 
Near  to  the  eea-shore  the  country  is  flat,  hut  rises  with  a 
gentle  acclivity  towards  the  south  to  the  mountain-range, 
which  intersects  the  island  from  the  western  to  tbo  eastern  ex- 
tremity. This  district  is  well  watered.  The  river  Jaccatra, 
which  joins  the  sea  at  the  town  of  Batavia,  dividing  it  into 
nearly  equal  parts,  has  a  bank  or  bar  at  its  mouth  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  any  but  the  smallest  boats.  This 
disadvantage  generally  attends  all  the  rivers  on  the  north 
coast  of  Java,  which,  as  they  have  their  sources  on  the 
north  side  of  the  mountain- range,  and  flow  in  a  pretty 
direct  line  to  the  sea,  are  not  of  great  length.  They  serve, 
however,  togethw  with  numerous  rivulets,  to  irrigate  the 
lands,  and  this  is  of  the  greater  benefit,  as  one  of  the  chief 
productions  of  iha  district  is  rice.  There  are  many  sugar 
plantations  in  the  district  of  Batavia,  and  theur  number  Las 
been  very  greatly  increased  of  late  years  since  the  island  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch.  This  species  of  cultivation  has  been 
encouraged  by  the  local  government,  as  affording  the  means 
of  remitting  to  the  parent  state  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
colony.  Cotton,  pepper,  and  coffee  (the  last  to  a  considerable 
extent),  are  likewise  produced  in  this  district.  The  popula- 
tion.  according  to  the  census  taken  in  \fi2l,  was  182,654. 

Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Count  Hogendorp's  Coup  dCEil 
tur  tile  de  Java,  1830.) 

BATA'VI  A  is  a  city  on  the  north  coast  of  Java,  situated 
at  the  bc^tom  of  an  extensive  bay,  about  60  miles  E.S.E.  of 
the  Straits  of  Sunda.  It  was  formerly  »  native  village  called 
Jacatra,  and  though  probably  visited  oy  the  Po^uguese, 
they  did  not  form  any  commercial  settlement  here.  The 
Snglish  and  Dutch  had  factories,  the  former  of  which  was 
established  in  161 8,  and  the  latter  in  16 12 ;  but  the  Dutch, 
having  conquered  the  country,  foun^  the  present  to#n 
under  the  name  of  Batavia,  and  removed  the  government 
from  Bantam  in  1619.  It  Qnatly  became  the  capital  of  their 
East  Indian  empire,  and  the  residence  of  the  govemor-gene- 
-al ;  and  the  English,  having  taken  pert  with  the  natives  in 


(^ipoBing  the  Dutch,  retired  fhun  the  plaoe.  Being  called  ir. 
to  aid  various  parties  in  their  -civil  wars,  the  Dutfl/  obtained 
still  more  power  on  the  island,  but  they  did  not  enjoy  undis- 
turbed possession  for  several  years,  and  were  fVequently  at- 
tacked by  the  natives.  The  town  rose  rapidly  to  importance, 
and  became  the  emporium  of  all  iho  produce  of  India,  China, 
and  Japan,  as  no  ship  was  allowed  to  proceed  direct  to  Hol- 
land without  first  touching  at  this  port,  except  the  coffee 
ships  from  Mocha.  It  remained  uninterruptedly  in  the 
hands  ofthe  Dutch  till  1811.  when  Holland  having  become 
a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Batavia  fell  into  tne  hands 
of  the  French,  from  whom  it  wus  taken  by  the  English,  and 
by  the  treaty  of  1615  was  restored  to  the  Dutch,  who  returned 
to  the  government  in  the  following  year. 

Batavia  is  an  important  place,  from  its  exoelleut  bay  and  its 
advantageous  posilifm  for  European  commerce.  It  stands  at 
the  mouth  of  we  river  Jacatra,  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and 
marshes,  surrounded  by  trees  and  jungle,  which  prevent  the 
exhalations  from  being  carried  off  by  a  free  circulation  of  the 
air,  and  render  the  town  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  marsh  mias- 
mata. Eteudes  tnis,  all  the  principal  streets  are  traversed 
by  canals,  planted  on  each  side  with  rows  of  trees,  over 
which  there  are  bridges  at  the  end  of  almost  every  street. 
They  have  also  booms,  which  are  drawn  across  at  sunset  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  boats  in  and  out.  These  canals  are 
the  common  receptacles  for  all  the  filth  of  the  town.  In  the 
dry  season  their  stagnant  and  diminished  waters  emit  a 
most  intolerable  stench,  while  in  the  wet  season  they  over- 
flow their  banks,  and  leave  a  ^tuntity  of  offensive  slime. 
From  these  united  causes  it  is  not  surprising  that  Ba- 
tavia has  been  omndered  the  most  unhealthy  spot  in  the 
world,  and  has  been  designated  the  storehouse  a  disease. 
According  to  Raynal,  the  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers 
alone  who  died  in  the  hospitals  averaged  1400  annually  for 
sixty  years,  and  the  total  amount  of  deaths  in  twenty-two 
years  exceeded  a  million  of  souls ;  but  this  looks  very  liko 
an  exaf^eration.  During  the  French  occupation,  the  walls 
of  the  town  were  removed  by  General  Daendels  with  the 
view  of  admitting  a  freer  circulation  of  air,  and  with  the 
materials  the  cantonment  of  Weltevreeden  was  built,  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  inland. 

The  city  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  north 
and  south,  and  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  coral  rock,  with  a  stream  of  water  on  each  side, 
within  and  without  There  are  now  only  three  churches  ia 
the  town,  uid  one  theatre :  at  the  sonthem  part  is  a  large 
square  whoTe  the  stadthaus  stands,  in  which  the  courts  of 
law  are  held,  and  all  public  business  transacted.  The 
streets  are  generally  at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and 
the  houses  mostly  of  brick  stuccoed.  They  are  well  built, 
clean,  and  spacious,  and  their  constructon  is  suited  to  the 
country.  The  doors  and  windows  are  lofty,  and  the  ground 
floors  are  covered  with  flags  of  marble,  which  are  kept  con- 
stantly wet,  and  impart  a  coolness  to  the  dwelling.  Few 
Europeans,  however,  sleep  within  the  town,  as  the  night 
air  is  considered  very  baneM.  The  inhabitants  (possibly 
as  an  antidote  against  the  noxious  efiluvia  arising  from 
the  swamps  and  canals)  continually  burn  aromatic  woods 
and  lesins,  and  scatter  about  a  provision  of  odoriferous 
flowers,  <d  which  there  are  great  abundance  and  variety. 
During  the  prosperity  of  the  EMitch  East  India  Company. 
Batavia  obtained  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  East,  as  the  re- 
sources of  all  other  districts  were  sacrificed  to  its  exclusive 
commerce ;  but  Its  sphmdour  hss  greatly  decreased,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  increase  of  the  British  empire  in  India. 
Whole  streets  also  have  been  pulled  down  in  consequence 
of  the  European  settlers  removing  their  residences  from  the 
toffn  to  the  high  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town  is  the  citadel,  a 
large  square  inctosure  with  a  bastion  at  each  an^le,  but 
without  any  outworks;  within  the  citadel  are  residences 
for  the  Governor-General  and  chief  officers,  with  warehouses 
for  the  moat  valuable  of  the  Company's  goods  in  case  of 
danger.  In  additicm  to  these  defences  were  are  several 
smsJl  batteries  and  redoubts  in  and  around  the  town,  besides 
fortified  houses,  so  placed  as  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  principal  canals.  Most  of  these  works  are  merely  fiir 
the  purpose  of  keepins;  the  natives  in  awe,  and  are  ill-calcu- 
lated to  withstand  an  invading  army,  as  was  proved  in  1 8 1 1 
But  if  the  fortifications  of  Batavia  are  not  formidable  in 
themselves,  they  become  so  from  their  situation  lunong 
swamps  and  morasses,  where,  by  the  destruction  of  u  few 
roads  that  cross  them  to  the  town^-the  iqtproach  of  heaw 
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utiBery  Toukl  be  impracticable;  and  towards  the  bay  the 
water  is  too  shaltow  to  adroit  even  of  a  boat  coming  within 
gan^iot-Eange  of  the  castle,  except  by  the  narrow  entrance 
to  the  river,  which  may  lie  closed  hy  booms. 

The  diveniSed  population  of  Batavia  and  its  suburbs 
wtthin  two  miles,  according  to  the  census  of  t81£,  amounted 
to  47,417,  and  consisted  of  Dut»h,  English.  Ponuguese, 
Chinese,  Moors,  Arabs,  Malays.  Javanese,  and  negro  s^ves : 
of  these  classes  the  Chinese  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
and  important.  In  1624  another  census  was  taken,  when 
the  number  was  53,861.  of  whom  14,70S  were  Chinese.  This 
6oes  not  include  the  military  establishment  at  Weltevreeden. 
The  Chinese  farm  the  revenues,  are  the  principal  artisans, 
knd  exclusively  manufacture  the  sugar  and  arrack.  They 
have  a  separate  quarter  outside  the  town,  the  suburbs  of 
which  occupy  a  larger  spar«  than  the  city  itself:  they  suffer 
greatly  from  disease,  and  the  mortality  among  them  is  very 
great,  owing  to  the  closeness  of  their  apartments  and  their 

Sss  manner  of  living.  Many  junks  arrive  annually  from 
Ina,  bringing  about  1000  settlers.  In  1743,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  suppoHed  organised  plan  of  inrarrection  on  the 
pert  of  the  Chinese,  the  Dutch  government  perpetrated  a 
most  cold-blooded  massacre,  in  whidi  mom  thui  one  half  of 
the  Chinese  were  murdered. 

The  country  around  Batavia  is  very  beautiful  and  fer- 
tile, though  flat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  Markets  are 
re^larly  held,  one  within  and  the  other  outside  the  city, 
which  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  fruit,  which  is  the 
most  abundant  article  of  ve<{etable  luxury ;  the  principal 
sorts  are,  pine-apples,  oranges,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
mangoes,  bananas,  grapes,  melons,  pome^nates,  custard- 
^ples,  papaws,  mangosteens,  and  rombusteens,  with  many 
others  mostly  unknown  in  Europe.  Fowls,  ducks,  and 
geese,  are  plentiful  and  cheap ;  turkeys,  pigeons,  and  wild- 
fowl are,  in  general,  very  scarce,  and  butcher's  meat  inferior 
and  dear :  of  flsh  there  is  an  abundant  supply,  and  turtle 
are  sometimes  found.  The  chief  imports  are  opium  and 
piece  goods;  the  exports  sugar,  conee,  and  spices:  salt 
also  forma  an  important  article  of  colonial  commerce;  max 
Batavia  there  are  some  very  extensive  works  for  making 
salt  from  sea-water. 

The  anchorage  of  Batavia  is  a  bay,  about  eleven  miles 
-ong  and  six  deep,  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
vessels  of  the  laigest  size  ;  it  is  studded  with  coral  knolls 
and  protected  by  several  small  islands,  averaging  half 
a  mile  in  diuneter,  all  of  whwh  ue  occupied,  and  have 
theur  different  appropriations ;  one  is  a  convict  establish- 
ment ;  anothor  an  hoepital ;  a  third  is  covered  with  wsfe- 
hmues  for  articles  of  smaU  value;  a  fourth  (Onrust)  is  the 
naval  arsenal,  which  is  well  fortified. 

These  islands  protect  the  bay  from  any  heavy  swell ;  and, 
as  the  bottom  is  very  teniuiious,  it  becomes  a  perfectly  safe 
aochorage.  But  when  the  sea-breeze  blows  strong  it  causes 
a  cockling  sea,  which  renders  the  communication  with  the 
town  unpleasant,  and  sometimes  dangerous,  as  the  only 
landine-place  is  up  the  river;  the  channel  of  which  is 
formed  by  wooden  piers,  projecting  half  a  mile  into  the  sea, 
and  across  it  is  a  shallow  bar.  The  river  Jacatra  abounds 
in  lai^  alligators.  During  the  easterly  monsoon,  which 
blows  from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly  fine 
and  warm ;  but  the  north-west  monsoon  is  always  accom- 
panied by  heavy  nuns  and  strong  winds.  The  summer  range 
of  the  thermometer  is  from  70  to  74  in  the  momit^  and 
evenings,  and  80  at  noon.  The  rise  of  tide  is  about  six  fbet. 
Batavia  lies  in  6°  9'  S.  lat,  and  lOe'^  52'  E.  long. 
(Raffles's  Hittory  of  Java;  Staunton's  Embasty  to 
China  ;  Cook's  Voyages  ;  Crawfurd's  History  of  the  Indian 
Arehipelago  ;  Horsburgh's  East  India  Directory  ;  Hogen- 
dorp's  Ooup  dCEil,  Sec.  There  is  a  plan  of  Batavia,  for  the 
year  1669,  in  Mandelslo's  Travels.) 
BAT  AVIAN  REPUBLIC.  [See  Holland.] 
BATH,  the  chief  tdty  of  Somersetshire,  celebrated  for  its 
natural  hot  springs,  is  about  108  miles  from  London,  in 
51°  22'  32"  N.  lat,  and  2°  31'  30"  W.  long.  The  town  Ues 
in  a  -valley,  divided  by  the  river  Avon.  Geologically  it  is 
placed  npon  the  great  western  oolitic  range,  which  attains 
na  greatest  elevation  on  Lansdown,  above  Bath,  where  its 
summit  is  818  (bet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  range 
is  intersected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  by  deep 
transverse  vallevs,  but  re-appears  on  the  south  of  the  Avon, 
where  its  eievation  is  so  broken  that  its  continuity  is  de- 
stroyed. Its  section  near  Lansdown  is  a  bed  of  upper,  or 
gteat  oolite,  raxying  from  40  to  150  feet  in  thickness,  Conn- 


ing the  brow  of  the  hill ;  then  a  ^gndual  sl(^  of  fullers* 
earth-clay ;  next  a  terrace  of  inferior  oolite  with  its  under- 
lying sand  and  sandstone,  which  falls  with  a  precipitous  slope 
and  rests  on  lias  clay,  or  bine  marl,  and  then  on  lias  roclc 
The  freestone  or  oolite,  worked  from  quarries  situated  to 
the  east  and  south  of  Bath,  has  furniahed  almost  entirely 
the  chief  building  materials  for  the  city.  The  soil  upon  the 
declivities  of  the  hills  is  generally  rich,  and  ttie  lower  grounds 
afford  very  fine  pasturage.  The  country  about  is  wooded ; 
and  from  the  inequality  of  the  ground  presents  a  great  va- 
riety  of  agreeable  landscape.  From  the  sheltered  position 
of  the  city,  its  temperature  is  mild.  The  following  table 
,is  made  up  from  observations  continued  through  fifteen 
years,  the  temperature  being  noted  from  a  thermometer 
placed  in  a  north  aspect,  and  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground, 
compared  with  tablM  given  by  Dr.  Clark  in  his  work  <ai 
climate. 

Mor.  1>eB.  Jm.  Fab.  Hu. 
Near  London  .  40-93  37-66  3416  39*78  41*51 
Oxford  .  .  43*60  37-00  3690  37*10  42-10 
Bath  .   45-35     42-25     37*75     41-25  4440 

In  the  summer  months,  the  same  observations  give  the 
mean  temperature  of  Bath  at  61-30  in  June,  64*20  in  July, 
and  6270  in  August.  The  mean  annual  depth  of  rain 
which  falls  there  is  35*30  inches,  and  the  number  6f  days 
on  which  rain  or  snow  falls  ia  162,  every  day  being  noted 
wet  on  which  sufficient  rain  fell  to  mark  the  pavement. 

This  city  was  a  Roman  station,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
under  tlie  name  of  Aqws  CaUdte,  and  by  him  placed  with 
Venta  and  Iichalit  in  the  country  of  the  Belgn.  It  is  also 
placed  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Antoninus,  in  oinnexion  with 
other  stations,  thus,  Ab  Isca  Venta  Srlurum,  M.P.  is. 
Abone,  M.P.  ix.  Tngectus,  M.P.  ix.  Aquia  Soii*,  M.P. 
vi.  Verlucione,  M.P.  xv.  Cunetione,  M.P.  xx.  Spinis, 
M.P.  XV.  Calle\'a.  M.P.  xv.  The  stations  preceding  and 
following  that  of  Bath  are  much  disputed,  and  their  actual 
position  is  very  doubtful;  In  the  Nutitia,  Bath  is  not 
mentioned.  It  was  intersected  by  the  anticnt  Roman  road 
leading  from  London  into  Wales,  and  by  the  road  called  the 
Fosse,  which  ran  from  Lincolnshire  to  the  south  coa&t  of 
England.  These  two  roads  joined  near  the  bridge  crossing 
a  small  stream  in  the  parish  of  Bath  Easton,  about  two 
miles  from  Bath.  They  then  continued  in  one  course 
through  a  great  portion  of  the  parish  of  Walcot,  separating 
again  near  Walcot  church.  The  Fosse  entered  the  north 
gate  of  the  ciQr  from' Walcot-street.  passed  through  the 
town,  up  HoUowayand  on  to  Ilchester.  The  other  rMid  ran 
up  Guinea  Luu,  and  on  to  the  statim  of  Abone.  CImb 
to  the  spot  where  these  roads  separated,  and  towards  the 
river,  numerous  coins,  vases,  and  sepulchral  remains  have 
from  time  to  time  been  found.  The  Roman  remains  dis> 
covered  in  Bath  and  in  its  neighbourhood  have  been  con- 
siderable. At  Box  a  tessellated  pavement  of  lai^e  dimen- 
sions is  at  this  time  lying  open,  proof  of  the  existence  of  a 
villa  on  the  spot.  Se%'eral  such  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  country  around  Bath,  especially  at  Bath-Ford,  Dithe- 
ridge,  Horsland  near  Warley,  and  at  Wellow.  In  the  city  of 
Bath  itself,  the  foundations  of  extensive  buildings  have  often 
been  traced.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fosse,  near  the 
north  end  of  Stall-street,  portiws  of  a  la^  temple  wwe 
diBcoTWsd,  and  are  still  {ffeserved  in  the  Bath  Institution. 
Its  front  was  towuds  the  west,  and  oondsted  of  a  portico 
with  fluted  columns,  mnmed  #ith  Corinthian  capitals. 
Towards  the  east  of  this  building  stood,  the  principal 
baths,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  in  1755.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city,  altars  with  inseripljons,  tessellated 
pavements,  ornamented  bricks,  urns,  vasea,  lachrymatories, 
flbule,  coins,  &c.,  have  been  turned  up,  but  none  of  the 
inscriptions  throw  any  light  upon  the  history  of  the  place. 
No  city  in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local 
Roman  remains  as  is  now  deposited  in  the  Bath  Literary 
and  Scientific  Institution :  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
kingdom,  except  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the  col- 
lection is  from  the  whole  of  the  northern  field.  The  new 
town  is  many  feet  above  its  antient  level ;  in  some  places 
more  than  twen^.  The  walls,  as  thev  existed  until  a  late 
period,  are  presumed  to  have  been  buut,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  base  of  the  Roman  walls.  There  are  accounts 
and  engravings  of  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures  incor- 
porated in  the  walls,  none  of  which  are  now  existing. 

The  modem  city  of  Bath  ia  of  great  beauty.  Its  streets 
are  ver^  regular,  clean,  and,  at  night,  well-ligbted.  Its 
best  buildings,  such  as  the  Upper  Rombs,  the  north  si 
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3f  Qaecn-tquare,  the  Craeeent,  and  Circus,  were  huilt  about 
Oxe  middle  of  the  last  century,  from  designs  of  the  two 
Woods.  The  last  fmty  yean  have  hardly  produced  a  build- 
ing of  any  architectural  value,  though  the  materials  for 
building  are  cheap,  and  the  atone  is  worked  with  great  ease. 
The  architecture  of  tho  later  buildings  is  generally  of  a 
bald  oharaeter. 

The  city  is  governed  by  li  corporation,  under  charters 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sept.  4,  1590,  and  by  Georse 
III.,  1 794.  The  first  of  these  charters  directs  that  the 
corixHation  shall  consist  of  a  mayor,  aldermen,  not  exceed- 
ing in  number  ten,  nor  fewer  than  four,  and  a  common 
council  of  twenty  members.  There  are  also  a  recorder, 
town-clerk,  and  two  sergeants-at-mace.  The  local  court  of 
record  has  eognizanoe  of  all  personal  actions  whatsoever 
arising  within  the  city  and  its  suburbs  or  precincts,  without 
restriction  as  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  in  dispute.  The 
mm-residenGe,  however,  of  (he  recorder,  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  magistrates  and  one  of  the  presiding  judges ;  the  attor- 
neys of  the  court  being  the  two  sei^eants-at-mace  and  un- 

Erofssslonal  persona ;  and  the  ease  with  which  a  cause  may 
e  removed  to  any  of  the  superior  oourts.  by  writ  of  cer- 
tiorari or  habeas  corpus,  destroy  all  its  advantages.  A 
court-leet,  and  court  of  quarter-sessions  are  also  held  ny 
the  magistrates,  who,  though  without  power  to  try  persons 
charged  with  felonies  under  the  charter  of  the  city,  are 
perhaps  enabled  to  try  them  under  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c  27,  sec.  3.  By  the  diarter  of  1 794,  eleven  instead  of  two 
members  of  the  corporation  are  empoweted  to  act  as  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  within  the  oity.  The  members  of  the 
corporation,  though  self-eleeted,  must  be  chosen  from  the 
freemen ;  and  as  the  freemen  \yf  purchase  wwe  consi- 
dered to  have  a  claim  to  be  elected  before  the  freemen 
swvitude,  the  price  of  the  freedom,  shortly  before  the 
Reform  Act  passed,  was  250^  The  property  of  the  body 
is  very  extensive,  including  lands  and  houses  in  the  best 
part  of  the  city ;  all  the  hot-springs  but  one ;  nearly  all 
the  cold-springs  which  supply  the  town  with  water ;  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market;  altogether  producing,  in  1832,  a 
rental  of  more  than  12,000/.  per  annum.  In  1833  the  pttblio 
debt  of  the  corporation  amounted  to  55,869/. 

The  charter  boundaries  of  the  city  include  part  of  the 
parishes  of  Walcot  and  Bathwick,  and  the  parishes  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  ^1,  St.  James,  and  St.  Michael.  The 
parliamentary  boundaries  of  the  city,  under  the  Boundary 
Act,  include,  in  addition,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  parisbei 
of  Walcot  and  Bathwick,  and  the  parish  of  Lyncombe  and 
Widcomhe.  The  new  limits  comprised,  in  1831,  a  popu- 
lation of  50,800  persons  (21,035  mides  and  29,765  females), 
charged  with  assessed  taxes  to  the  amount  of  62.000/. 
a-year ;  33 1 0  acres  of  ground,  and  above  7000  houses,  more 
than  5(100  of  which  were  taxed  at  the  annual  value  of  10/. 
The  power  of  electing  the  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  city  was  formerly  in  the  corporation  only.  Under  the 
Reform  Act,  the  number  of  registered  electors,  in  each  of 
tlie  last  thrco  years,  has  been  about  2800.  The  inhabitants 
of  Bath  are  exempt  from  serving  on  the  juries  of  the  county. 

A  community  of  Religious  existed  here  from  the  earliest 
ages  of-Christianinr  in  Britain,  who  bad  their  house  near  to 
the  springs  and  baths.  The  oonatitntion  of  the  society 
underwent  several  changes,  and  at  last  the  botiSe  and  all  its 
possessions,  whioh  were  extensive  and  valuable,  were  sur- 
rendered to  the  crown  by  William  HoUoway,  the  last  prior, 
June  29, 1 539. .  What  is  now  called  the  Abbey  Church  was 
the  church  of  this  community,  and  was  connected,  on  the 
stmth  side,  with  the  conventual  dwellings.  An  older  church 
having  fallen  into  decay,  the  building  of  the  present  edifice 
was  begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  at  the  time  of  whose  death  it  was  unfinished,  and 
oontinued  to  be  so  when  the  priory  was  dissolved.  After 
having  been  in  a  dilapidated  state  for  many  years,  its  re- 
pair was  undertaken  by  Chapman,  in  1 6  72,  continued  by  the 
muniflcenoe  of  Thomas  Bellot.  steward  of  the  household  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  and  vaa  neuiy  completed  by  Bishop 
Montague,  about  the  yew  ICW.  This  edifloe  k  of  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  with  a  very  handsome  tower  rising  from 
the  centre.  lu  length  from  east  to  west  is  210  feet,  and 
from  north  to  south  126.  The  west  front  is  decorated  with 
numerous  figures,  now  much  impaired  by  time,  intended  to 
represent  Jacob's  dream.  The  east  window  is  remarkable 
for  being  square,  and  was  until  very  lately  appropriately 
supported  by  two  square  towers,  which  have  been  converted 
into  ill-desigiMd  ocUgcnBl  pinimeles.   The  bnildiDg  itseir 


is  an  exdmple  of  the  pointed  style  at  the  latest  period  is 
which  it  prevailed,  and  was  completed  with  great  simplicity 
and  taste.  In  1834  its  whole  design  and  character  were 
materially  changed,  and  its  most  pecidiar  features  de- 
stroyed. The  interior  is  entirely  disflgiured  by  the  multitude 
of  monuments  with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  the  parish 
church  of  the  parish  of  St  Peter  and  St.  PauL 

llie  eeolesiastioal  division  of  Bath  is  into  the  parities 
already  named,  each  of  which  has  its  parochial  church. 
There  are  also  -the  following  ehapels  connected  with  the 
Established  Chofch:— Queen  Square,  Margaret's,  All 
Sainte,  Kensington,  Octagon,  Laura,  St.  Mark,  l^inity, 
St  Saviour,  Christ  Church,  Magdalen's.  St  John's  Hos- 
pital. Recuds  also  exist  of  eleven  elmpels  which  have 
Wn  destroyed.  The  Independents,  Quakers.  Moravians, 
Methodists,  iJnitarians,  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  uid  Bap- 
tists, have  all  places  fk  worship  in  the  city,  the  majority 
of  which  are  la^  and  handsome  buildings. 

There  are  charitable  institutions  in  wis  city  of  antient 
and  modem  date  of  every  kind.  The  oldest  is  the  hospital 
of  St  John,  founded  in  1180  by  Reginald  Fitz^ocelyne.  as 
it  is  said,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick  poor  resorung  to  Bath. 
The  beneficiaries  now  are  a  master,  six  brethren,  and  six 
sisters.  The  patronage  of  the  mastership  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  corporation  of  Bath.  Its  endow- 
ments are  large,  and  the  annual  value  of  its  property  in 
1818,  chiefly  leased  on  lives,  in  consideration  of  fines,  was 
11,395/.  The  master  receives  two-thirds  of  the  fines  and 
inoome,  and  the  brethren  and  sisters  the  remainder.  Hie 
chief  establishment,  however,  tar  the  sick  poor  is  called  the 
General  Hospital.  It  was  opened  in  1748,  and  is  regulated 
by  act  of  pariiemait  No  piUient  can  he  admitted  unless 
his  case  has  been  certified  as  proper  for  the  trial  of  the  hot 
waters,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Bath,  and  no  inhabitant 
of  Bath  is  admitted  into  it.  This  last  regulation,  though 
wisely  framed,  is  to  some  extent  evaded  by  the  admissiun 
of  persons  dwelling  in  the  suburbs,  but  beyond  the  charter 
limits  of  the  city.  The  charity  is  well  endowed,  and  its  re- 
cords have  had  the  character  having  been  kept  with  cieoX 
care,  fldeUty,  and  exactness.  There  is  also  another  large 
hospital  called  the  United  General  Hospital,  or  Casually 
and  Dispensary,  which  afibrds  to  the  sick  poor  of  the  city 
the  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  hot  waters,  and  gives 
assistance  in  cases  of  ordinary  illness  and  casualty.  It  ia 
well  governed,  and  the  whole  of  its  arrangements  are  good. 

There  is  a  small  collecdon  of  books  in  the  vestry  of  the 
abbey  church  and  some  antient  MSS.  In  the  year  1826  a 
literary  and  scientific  institution  was  founded,  comprising, 
partly  by  purchase  and  partly  by  benefactions,  an  extensive 
and  well-selected  library  of  reference  both  in  science  and 
literature.  The  in&titutinn  also  contains  a  small  museum 
and  laboratory,  with  rooms  for  the  delivery  of  lectures. 
There  is  also  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  which  has  a  tolerable 
collection  of  books,  and  which  has  been  almost  entirely  sup- 
ported tea  some  years  by  the  daas  frir  vdiose  use  it  was 
designed. 

The  chief  institution  for  instruction  is  the  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  and  endowed  vrith  part  of 
the  lands  of  the  dissolved  priory  ctf  Bath.  It  was  designed 
fbr  the  gratuitous  Instruction  of  the  children  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  without  distinction.  The  school-house 
is  a  large  and  handsctne  building  with  spadous  premises. 
The  schoolmaster  may  be  a  layman ;  but  if  in  holy  orders, 
must  be  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Charlcombe,  the  value 
of  which  was,  in  1834,  about  300/.  a-year.  His  salary,  as 
master,  is  84/.  a-year  but  as  the  school  is  well  attended, 
and  only  ten  free  scholars  are  admitted,  the  value  of  the 
office  is  much  increased  by  the  payments  of  day-scholars 
and  boarders.  The  lands  of  tiie  school  are  very  badly  let. 
producing,  in  1834,  a  rent  of  only  376/.  a-year,  though  their 
annual  value,  in  1822,  was  about  1238/.  There  are  sevend 
other  schools  which  afford  the  elements  of  education,  sndt 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  supported  chiefly  by 
voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  '  ever  memorable'  John  Hales,  of  Eton,  was  bom 
in  St.  James's  parish,  and  Benjamin  Robins,  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  writer  of  Anson's  Voyage  round  the  Worlds 
was  a  native  of  this  city,  tchich  also  claims  Adelardus  de 
Bathonia,  who  passed  some  time  the  east  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  brought  to  England,  among  some 
Arabic  MSS.,  a  translation  of  Ejolid,  Dcing  the  first  copy 
of  the  work  known  in  ^is  eonntr)'. 

The  gaieties  of  Bath  an  celebiated,^  hot  hava  mudt  de 
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elined  during  tbe  last  twenty  years.  The  Assembly  Rooms 
ue  a  handsome  suite,  the  ball-room  being  nearly  106  by 
nearly  43  feet,  and  42  feet  6  inches  high,  and  the  tea-room 
70  by  27  feet :  tbey  were  erected  by  Wood.  The  theatre  is 
^bably  one  of  the  best  of  its  size  in  England ;  for  it  Mr. 
Palmer  obtained  the  first  act  of  parliament  passed  in  this 
country  for  the  security  of  theatrical  proper^.  It  is  justly 
remarked  by  Senaca*  *  Ubiconque  scateount  aquarum  ca- 
lentium  Tense,  ibi  nova  diversoria  laxuii»  eiu»tiU)UDtur :  * 
'  wherarer  warm  ^rings  abound,  new  plaon  of  amusement 
an  sore  to  arise  up.' 

There  is  no  manufiietun  of  importanea  in  this  city.  It 
was  fonneriy  celebrated  for  its  eloui,  and  at  the  Restoration 
DO  lean  than  six^  broad  looms  were  employed  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Michael's.  The  paper-miUs  in  the  neighbourhood 
sre  at  some  note,  and  paid*  in  1832,  to  the  excise  10,575/. 
The  city  is  well-suppUed  with  coal  from  extensive  beds 
lying  a  few  miles  disunt.  The  river  Avon  was  made  navi- 
gabfe  to  Bristol  under  an  act  of  the  10th  Anne,  and  there 
is  a  water-Rommunicatuw  with  London  by  the  Kennet  and 
Avon  Canal,  which  joins  the  Thames  at  Reading. 

The  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Bath  is  its  natural  hot 
springs.   They  are  four  in  number,  and  rise  near  tbe  centre 
of  the  city ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  springbelonging  to 
lord  Hanma,  axe  vested  in  the  oorpcmtion.  xhe  tempera- 
tnie  of  three  of  the  springs  is  as  follows Hot  Bath  1 1 7°, 
King's  Bath  114°.  and  Cross  Bath  109°  of  Fahrenheit, 
yielmng  respectively  12S,  30,  and  18  gallona'  a  minute. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  wato:  is  1*002.    As  it  flows 
from  the  earth  it  is  transparent,  bat  in  a  short  time  yields 
a  slight  precipitate  and  loses  its  transparency.   When  fresh 
dru*n  it  has  a  sUght  chalybeate  taste.   The  Kinss  Bath 
is  60  feet  11  inches  in  length,  and  40  feet  in  breadth,  and 
the  Queen's  Bath,  a  square  of  25  feet,  is  supplied  from  it. 
The  daily  quantity  of  water  discharged  into  these  basins  is 
184,320  galloni».    There  are  private  baths  attached  to  the 
Hot  aiM  the  King's  Bath,  admirably  arranged  and  con- 
structed, and  capable  of  having  their  temperature  regu- 
lated.  Bathing  is  far  from  being  a  practice  among  the 
inhabitsnts.  Tlie  publu:  baths  are  not  much  frequented, 
and  the  private  baths,  though  they  occasion  few  charges  for 
ibeir  support,  but  that  of  linen  and  attendance,  are  expen- 
sive;  The  encouragement  of  their  general  use,  and  the 
eSeet  of  low  prices,  as  connected  with  the  advancement  of 
local  interests,  are  not  yet  understood.   Tbe  baths  yielded 
to  tbe  corporation,  in  1831,  arentof  14'J2f.,  and  the  pump- 
room  a  rent  of  416/.  a- year.    The  waters  have  been  very 
accurately  analyzed  by  Drs.  Falconer  and  Gibbes,  and  by 
Hr.  R.  Fbillips.    According  to  the  last  of  these  writers, 
whose  experiments  were  very  carefully  made,  a  quart  of 
water  taken  from  the  hot  wrings  omtains— 
Carbonic  acid        .       .       .    S'4  in. 
Sulphate  of  lime,  .      18*  giaini. 

Muriate  of  soda  .  .  .  6*6  » 
Sulphate  of  soda  .        3*0  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  .1*6  „ 
Silica  ....  '4  „ 
Oxide  of  iron        .       .       .  ■00S94 
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Estimating  the  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda  in  a  crys- 
tatlixed  atate,  a  pint  of  water  eontaini— 

Carbonic  acid      .       .       ,       .  in. 
Sulphate  of  lime        ...      9  grains. 
Muriate  of  soda  .       ,       •    S|  »> 

Sulphate  of  soda  •      34  „ 

Carbonate  of  lime  •    A  » 

Silica  t  » 

Oxide  of  iron       .  •    A  » 

A  considenible  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  escapes  through 

the  water. 

Taken  internally  the  water  acts  as  a  stimulant.  Its  use 
i*  mtKt  successful  in  cases  of  palsy,  rheumatism,  gout,  le- 
prosy, cutaneous  disease,  and  especially  in  cases  of  scrofula 
affecting  the  joints,  sueh  as  the  knee,  elbow,  hip.  It  cannot 
be  used  without  danger  in  cases  accompanied  with  fever, 
flougb,  or  pain  in  the  chest,  open  sores  or  ulcers,  or  in  cases 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  internal  suppuration,  he- 
morrhage, rupture,  mania,  or  plethora.  From  its  impn^r 
nlemal  use  mischievous  results  are  frequently  pmdneed. 


The  earliest  work  on  the  bet  apiings  is  by  W,  Tamer, 
dated  1563.  The  writer,  adi\tne  and  doctor  at  medicine, 
and  the  first  English  writer  on  natural  history,  was  bom  at 
Morpeth,  and  was  ioiprisoDed  for  preaching  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation.  Obtaining  his  liberty,  he  went  abroad, 
where  he  continued  during  tmi  greater  part  of  the  i^ign 
of  Henry  VIII.  On  his  return  he  was  preferred,  and  re- 
ceived from  Edward  VI.  the  deanery  of  Wells.  Other 
treatises  have  been  written  by  Venner,  1617;  Guidott, 
1691,  170S:  Pierce,  1697;  Ohver.  1716;  Cheyne,  1735; 
Wynter,  1728,'  Quinton,  1734;  Kinnier,  1737;  Randolph. 
1752;  Charletoa,1754;LucBa,  1756;  Steven,  1758 ; Suther- 
land. 1763;  Falconer,  1770,  1789;  Gibbes.  1800;  Wilkin- 
son; Phillips,  l&OO  ;  Daubeny,  1834. 

(See  Colunson's  Hutory  Somersetghire,  vol.  i, ;  War- 
ner's HUtory  of  BtUh;  Lysons'a  ReliquieB  Bomana; 
Wood's  Kaoff  totoardt  a  Deuripiion  qf  Bath,  1 742,  1 749, 
1760;  Chanty  CommUsionert'  Reportt ;  'On  the  Climate 
of  Bath,'  Bath  Magazine,  voL  iii.  p.  289 ;  On  the  Oolitic 
District  of  Bath,  by  Lonsdale ;  Traniaciiona  qf  the  Geolo- 
gical Society,  vol.  iti.  p.  241 ;  Municipal  Corporation  In- 
quiry, 1833;  Turner's  Hittory  qf  England.  8vo.  vol.  iv. 
p.  43S  ;  MS.  Communication  from  Bath.) 

BATH,  a  town  in  Lincoln  county,  state  of  Maine,  in  the 
United  States  of  North  AuMrioa,  situated  in  43°  54'  N.  lat. 
and  69°  47'  W.  long.  This  town  is  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river  Kennebec,  at  the  head  of  the  ship-navigation  on 
that  river,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  distant  ^irty- 
flve  miles  north-east  from  Portland,  which  town  was,  until 
1 832,  the  seat  of  government  in  the  stale.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Portland,  Bath  has  more  shipping  belonging  to 
its  port  than  any  other  town  in  Maine ;  the  amount  of  re- 
gistered and  licensed  tonnage  in  1831  was  26,237  tons 
the  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  was  3773. 

BATH.  KNIGHTS  OF  THE,  so  called  from  the  an- 
tient  custom  of  bathing  previous  to  their  installation.  The 
origin  of  this  order  of  knighthood  has  been  described  as  of 
very  remote  antiquity ;  but  as  Camden  and  Selden  agree 
that  the  first  mention  of  an  order  of  knights,  distinctly  eaUed 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  is  at  the  eoconatioa  of  Henty  IV.  in 
1399,  there  oan  be  little  doubt  that  tins  order  was  then 
instituted.  That  bathing  had  been  a  part  of  the  diicipluie 
submitted  to  by  esquires  in  order  to  obtain  the  honour 
of  knighthood  uom  very  early  times,  is  admitted;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  knights  were  called  Knighte  of  the 
Bath  till  these  were  created  by  King  Henry  IV. 

Froissart  (see  Lord  Bemers's  Trtmtlat.  edit.  1818,  vid.  ii. 

S.  752),  speaking  of  that  king,  says, '  The  Saturday  before 
is  coronation  he  departed  from  Westminster,  and  rode  to 
the  Tower  of  London  with  a  great  number ;  and  that  night 
all  such  esquires  ss  should  bo  made  knights  the  next  day, 
watched,  who  were  to  the  number  forty-six.  Every  esquire 
had  his  own  bayne  [bath)  by  himself;  and  tbe  next  day  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  made  them  all  knights  at  the  mass-tirae. 
Then  had  they  long  eoats  with  strait  sleeves,  furred  with 
mynever  like  prelates,  with  wldta  laeea  hanging  on  thrir 
shouldets.* 

It  became  subsequently  the  (Hraetiee  of  the  English  kings 
to  create  Knights  of  the  Bath  previous  to  their  coronation,  at 
the  inauguration  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  at  the  celebratitHi  of 
their  own  nuptials  or  those  of  any  of  tbe  royal  family, 
and  ocoBsionally  upon  other  great  occasions  or  solemnities. 
Fabyan  {Chron.  edit  1811,  p.  562}  says  that  Henry  V.,in 
1416,  upon  the  taking  of  tiie  town  of  CaSn,  dubbed  uxtem 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Sixty-eight  Knights  of  the  Bath  were  made  at  the  coro- 
nation of  King  Charles  II,  (see  the  list  io  Guilhm*s  Ha* 
raidry,Io\.  Lond.  1679,  p.  107);  but  fttnn  that  time  the 
ord«-  was  discontinued,  till  it  was  revived  by  King  Geoi^  I. 
under  writ  of  Fri^  dated  llav  18,  1785.  during  the 
administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpoie.  The  statutes  and 
ordinances  of  the  order  bear  date  May  89, 1735.  By  these 
it  was  directed  that  the  order  should  consist  of  a  grand- 
master and  thirty-six  companions,  a  suecesuon  at  whom 
was  to  be  regularly  continued.  Tbe  offieers  appropriated  to 
the  order,  besides  the  grand-master,  were  a  aean,  register, 
king  of  arms,  genealogist,  secretary,  usher,  and  messenger. 
The  dean  of  ^e  collegiate  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
for  the  time  being,  was  appointed  ex  officio  dean  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath,  and  it  was  directed  that  the  other  ofDcers 
ihould  be  ft-om  time  to  time  appointed  by  the  grand-master. 

The  badge  of  the  order  was  directed  to  be  a  rose,  thistle, 
and  diamrocki  issuing  from  a  soeptre  between  three  im> 
peiial  crowns,  surrounded  ^  the  maiU^TH^^^^uno  ^ 
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Id  be  of  pure  gold,  chased  and  pierced,  and  to  be  worn 
by  the  knight-elect,  pendant  from  a  red  riband  placed 
obliquely  over  the  right  shoulder.  The  collar  to  be  of  gold, 
deigning  thirty  ounces  troy  weight,  and  composed  of  nine 
imperial  crowns,  and  eight  roaeB,  thistles,  and  shamrocks 
issuing  from  a  sceptre,  enamelled  in  their  proper  colours, 
tied  or  linked  together  by  seventeen  gold  kncpts,  enamelled 
vhite,  and  having  the  badge  of  the  order  pendant  from  it. 
The  star  to  oonust  of  thrm  imperial  erovuB  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded with  the  motto  of  the  order  upon  a  circle  gules, 
with  a  glory  or  ray  issuing  from  the  centre,  to  be  embroi- 
dered on  the  left  side  of  the  upper  garment. 

The  installation  dress  was  ordered  to  be  a  surcoat  of  white 
satin,  a  mantle  of  crimson  satin  lined  with  white,  tied  at  the 
neck  with  a  cordon  of  crimson  silk  and  gold,  with  gold 
tassels,  and  the  star  of  the  order  embroidered  on  the  loft 
shoulder;  a  white  silk  hat,  adorned  with  a  standing  plume 
of  white  ostrich  feathers;  white  leather  boots,  edged  and 
heeled ;  spurs  of  crimson  and  gold ;  and  a  sword  in  a  white 
leatlier  scabbard,  with  cross  hilts  of  gold. 

Each  knight  was  to  be  allowed  three  esquires,  who  are  to 
be  gentlemen  of  blood,  bearing  coat-armour ;  and  who, 
during  the  term  of  their  several  lives,  are  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  exemptions  enjoyed  by  the  esquires  of  the 
sovereign's  body,  or  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber. 

In  1815,  the  Prince  Recent,  being  desirous  to  comme- 
morale  the  auspicious  termination  (d  the  long  and  arduous 
contests  in  which  the  empire  bad  been  engaged,  and  of 
marking,  in  an  especial  manner,  his  sense  of  the  valour, 
perseverance,  and  devotion  manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
king  s  forces  by  sea.  and  land,  thought  fit  to  advance  the 
splendour  and  extend  the  limits  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  : 
upon  whicli  occasion  his  Royal  Highness,  by  virtue  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  was  pleased  to  ordain  that  thenceforward 
the  order  should  be  composed  of  three  cla^^s,  differing  in 
their  ranks  and  degrees  of  dignity. 

The  first  elass  to  consist  of  knights  grand  crosses,  which 
designation  was  to  be  suhstituted  tar  Uiat  of  knights  com- 
panions previously  used.  The  knights  grand  crosses,  with 
the  exception  of  princes  of  the  blood-royal  holding  high 
coramissioQs  in  the  army  and  navy,  not  to  exceed  sevens- 
two  in  number;  whereof  a  number  not  exceeding  twelve 
might  be  nominated  jn  consideration  of  sernces  rendered  in 
civil  or  diplomatic  employments.  To  distinguish  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  officers  upon  whom  the  first  class  of  the  said 
order  was  then  newly  conferred,  it  was  directed  that  they 
should  bear  upon  the  ensign  or  star,  and  likewise  upon  the 
badife  of  the  order,  the  addition  of  a  wreath  of  laurel  en- 
circling the  motto,  and  issuing  fVom  an  escrol  inscribed 
Ick  dim ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  first  class  to  be  at  no  time 
conferred  upon  persona  who  had  not  attained  the  rank  of 
mdor- general  in  the  army,  or  rear-admind  in  the  navy. 

The  second  class  was  to  be  composed  of  knights  com- 
manderst  who  were  to  have  precedence  of  all  knights 
bachelors  of  the  United  Kingdom:  the  number,  in  the 
first  instance,  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and  eighty,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  officers  holding  British  commissions,  of 
whom  a  number  not  exceeding  ten  may  be  admitted  into 
the  second  class  as  honorary  knights  commanders  ;  but  in 
the  event  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  or  of  future  wars, 
the  number  of  knights  commanders  may  be  increased.  No 
person  to  be  eligible  as  a  knight  commander  who  does  not, 
at  the  time  of  his  nomination,  hold  a  commission  in  his 
Majesty's  army  or  navy;  such  commission  not  being  below 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  arm^,  or  of  poat-captain 
in  the  navy.  By  a  subsequent  regulation  in  1815  no  per- 
son is  now  eligible  to  the  class  of  K.C.B.  unless  be  have 
attained  the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army  or  rear- 
admiral  in  the  navy.  Each  knight  commander  to  wear  his 
appropriate  badge  or  cognizance,  pendent  by  a  red  riband 
round  the  neck,  and  his  appropriate  star,  embroidered  on 
the  left  side  of  his  upper  vestment.  For  the  greater  honour 
of  this  class,  it  was  further  ordained  that  no  officer  of  his 
Majesty's  army  or  navy  was  thenceforward  to  be  nominated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  knight  grand  cross  who  had  not  been 
appointed  previously  a  knight  commander  of  the  order. 

The  third  class  to  be  composed  of  officers  holding  com- 
missions in  his  Majesty's  service  by  sea  or  land,  who  shall 
be  styled  companions  of  the  said  oraer ;  not  to  be  entitled 
to  the  appellation,  style,  or  precedence  chT  knights  bachelors, 
but  to  take  precedence  and  place  of  all  esquires  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  No  officer  to  be  nominated  a  companion  of  the 
order  unless  he  shall  previously  have  received  a  me^  or 
otiier  bodge  of  honour,  or  shidl  hava  beeu  ipccigUv  m*n- ' 


tioned  by  name  in  despatches  published  in  tlie  Jymdon 
Gazette  as  having  distinguished  himself. 

The  buUetin  announcing  the  re-modelling  of  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  was  dated  Whiiehall.  January  2,  1815. 

By  another  bulletin,  dated  Whitehall,  Januar)'  6,  16I.S, 
the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
his  Majesty,  having  taken  into  consideration  the  eminent 
services  which  had  been  rendoed  to  the  empire  1^  the 
officers  in  the  service  of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, ordained  that  fifteen  of  the  most  distinguished  ofiB- 
cers  of  that  service,  holding  commissions  from  his  Ma- 
jesty not  below  that  of  lieutenant-colonel,  might  be  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  knights  commanders  of  the  Bath,  exclu- 
sive of  the  number  of  knights  commanders  belonging  to 
his  Majesty's  forces  by  sea  and  land  who  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  theordinance  of  January  2.  Inthe  event  of  future 
wars,  and  of  actions  of  signal  distinction,  the  said  number 
of  fifteen  to  be  increased.  His  Royal  Highness  further  or- 
dained that  certain  other  officers  of  the  same  service,  holding 
his  Majesty's  commission,  might  be  appointed  companions 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  in  consideration  of  eminent  services 
rendered  in  action  with  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  said  officers 
should  epjoy  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  immunitiea  se- 
cured to  the  third  class  of  the  said  order. 

(See  Observatioru  introductory  to  an  Historical  Bstay 
upon  the  Knighthood  of  the  Bath,  by  John  Anstis,  Esq. 
4to.  Lond.  1 725 ;  Selden's  Title*  of  Honour,  fol.  Lond.  16  72, 
pp.  678,  679;  Camden's  Britannia,  fol.  Lond.  1637,  p.  172; 
Sandford's  Genealog.  Hist.  foL  1707,  pp.  267.  431.  501,  56*2. 
578 ;  J.  C.  Dithmari,  CommetUatio  ae  Honoratissimo  Or- 
dine  de  Balneo,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1729;  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Banks's  Collections  on  the  Order  the  Bath,  MSS.  Briu 
,  Mus: ;  Statutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  4to.  Lond.  1725. 
repr.  with  additions  in  1812;  BuUettM  qf  the  Campaign 
1815.  pp.  1-18.) 

BAllI,  a  place  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body, 
either  with  hot,  warm,  or  cold  water:  tiie  word  is  derived 
fh>m  the  Saxon  bab.  The  Greek  name  is  balaneion  (fioKa- 
vtTov),  oif  which  the  Roman  balineum.  or  balneum,  is  only  a 
slight  variation :  the  elements  bal  and  bad  in  the  Greek 
and  English  words  are  evidently  related.  The  public  baths 
of  the  Romans  were  generally  called  T^imna,  which  lite- 
rally means  *  warm  waters.' 

The  bath  was  also  in  common  use  among  the  Greeks, 
though  we  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the  construction 
and  economy  of  their  bathing-places.  At  Athens  therw 
were  both  private  and  public  baths :  the  public  baths  appear 
to  have  been  the  property  of  individuals,  who  kept  them  for 
their  own  profit  or  let  them  to  others.  (See  leceus.  On  tha 
Inheritance  of  Dicteogenes,  cap.  vi. ;  ditto  of  Phtloctemon, 
cap.  vi.)  Lucian,  iu  his  Hippias  (vol.  iii.  ed.  Hemsterfa.), 
has  given  a  description  of  a  magnificent  1»th.  Though  he 
does  not  tell  us  whether  it  was  built  in  tha  Roman  or  the 
Greek  style,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  is  sjwaking  of 
a  bath  in  a  Greek  city.  His  description  is  not  precise  enough 
to  render  it  certain  tiiat  this  bath  in  its  details  agrees  with 
those  of  Rome  and  Pompeii ;  but  the  general  design  and 
arrangement  appear  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

We  learn  m>m  Seneca  that  the  Roman  baths  were 
very  simple,  even  mean  aad  dark,  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  age  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperors  after  Augustus,  that  they  were  built  and 
finished  in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  Seneca 
{Epist.  Ixxxvi.),  who  inveighs  against  this  luxury,  obser\'es 
that  *  a  person  was  held  to  be  poor  and  sordid  whose  baths 
did  not  shine  with  a  profVision  of  the  most  precious  mate- 
rials,—the  marbles  of  Egypt  inlaid  with  those  of  Numidia ; 
unlns  ^  widls  were  WKviously  stuccoed  in  imitation  of 
painting;  unlets  the  chambers  were  covered  with  glass,  the 
basins  with  the  rare  Thasian  stone,  and  the  water  conveyed 
through  silver  pipes.'  These  it  appears  were  the  luxuries 
of  plebeian  baths.  Those  of  freedmen  had  'a  profusion  of 
statues,  a  number  of  columns  supporting  nothing,  placed  as 
an  ornament  merely  on  account  of  the  expense :  tne  wator 
murmuring  down  steps,  and  the  floor  of  precious  stones.* 
(Sen.  Epist.  Ixxxvi)  These  baths  of  which  Seneca  speaks 
were  pnvate  baths. 

Ammianus  Marccllinus  reckons  sixteen  public  baths  in 
Rome.  The  chief  were  those  of  Agrippa,  Nero,  Titus, 
Domitian,  Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  Diocletian.  These 
edifices,  differing,  of  course,  in  magnitude  and  splendour, 
and  in  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  woe  all  constructol 
on  a  common  plan.  They  Uom  among  extensive  gardens 
and  walks,  and  were  often  BanrouaMJiv^  pti'^o.  The 
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building  oontained  lar^  halls  for  svimming  and 
WtfiiT*g.  sotoe  for  conversation,  others  for  various  atblelio 
and  maiily  exercises,  and  some  for  the  declamation  of  poets 
and  the  lectures  of  philosophers ;  in  a  word,  for  every  species 
of  polite  and  manly  amusement.  These  noble  rooms  were 
lined  and  paved  with  marble,  adorned  with  the  most  valu- 
able columns,  paintings,  and  statues,  and  furnished  with 
eoUectiiHis  of  hooks  for  the  studious  who  resorted  to  them. 
(See  Pompeii,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useflil  Knowledge,  vol.  i.)  These  baths,  which  were  called 
VttnMg,  are  now  all  in  ruins.  The  best  preserved  are 
Ihoia  of  Tluu^  Dkwletiui,  and  Antoninns  Cataealla.  (See 


I4fB  </  Anion.  Caracall.  by  J&\.  Spartianus.)  Wo  hero 
subjoin  a  plan  of  the  hatha  uf  Caracalla,  which  were  finished 
according  to  Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  year  of  that  en*- 
peror's  reign.  The  most  complete  and  elegant  baths  had 
generally  the  following  apartments: — An  opodyterium  o* 
room  for  undressing;  an  unctuarium,  for  the  ointments, 
a  sphseristerium,  or  large  room  for  exercises;  a  calida 
lavatio,  or  warm  bath  ;  a  laconicum,  or  hot  room  for  sweat- 
ing ;  a  tepidarium,  or  warm  room  with  a  tepid  bath ;  and 
a  frieidarium,  which  contained  the  cold  bath :  to  these  may 
be  added  rooms  for  feasting  and  conversation.  (Cameron  On 
Roman  Baiht.) 


mmmmm!nm\!mmmm 

[Flu  of  tbB  Balht  of  CinwBlla  from  the  meMiieiiwiito  of  MLuttaL] 
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A.  «  eIreaUr  tcmmi,  ow  wUcb  wu  »  nut  of  eooporj  B,  the  Apody terinm ;  C,  the  Xvitna;  D,  the  Pbciaft;  E,  VeitibnlM  on  the  ilde  of  the  nwhia, 
vfairh  serred  Ibr  the  apeetAton  and  to  conbktn  tno  etothiM  of  tboae  whotwlhed;  F,  VeitihiilM  at  enteriiiKtha  Tberma;  on  each  liUe  were  llbrarie*; 
G,  G.  Roonia  whnc  the  wrMtlsr*  prepaied  tbr  the  exercivi  of  the  Psbeatra,  with  a  sMircaae  to  aaeend  lo  Uw  upper  itory  |  H,  H,  the  PerittyU'i.  whieh 
we  Sad  iD  M  the  Rooua  ThermBi,  having  In  the  middle  a  Piadnn  for  batliing ;  I,  I,  the  Ephebinm  or  place  of  exeicbe ;  K,  K,  the  Ebeothedum,  or 
Baotbekiam  (E>mj*-dir««*-&n»M>)i  L,  Vaatihales,  oret  wbleh  then  li  anotlier  mom  with  a  Moulo  paTemeBli  M.  H,  Laeoaloun  i  N,  N,  Warm 
Bath  I  O.  O.  TepkUiltuB !  P,  FtigidaTiuiB ;  Q.Q,  Rooma  Ibithe  apeotatora  and  tbr  the  use  of  the  wreatlera;  K.  R.  Exhedrs  tat  the  phlloaophera;  S, 
Stadium:  T.  T.  Places  Ibr  iieatliig  the  water;  0.  D,  Cella  for  batlutu;  W,  W,  Rooma  iir  ooimrwdon;  X.  X,  Ciatema  of  ihm  atotles  to  uceiie 
mtamer;  Y.  Y,  tlie  Coalatertum;  Z, Z,  Reeeaaea  for  onwmenU  and  whidi  aerred  for  Aa  apeetatora  to  rit  in;  L  Theatre  for  thr  apectalora  to  lee  iba 
imm  in  the  open  air;  9.  Apartmenta  of  two  atorlea  for  the  uaeof  tboae  who  had  the  care  of  the  hatha;  3, 3.  Bxhedrs,  «4ien  the  Rfnituwtle  sMrdaea 
taasMi  Boonu  for  tfaoie  wlw  nendaed  in  the  SUdinm;  5,6,  Atria  to  the  acaden^;  ff.6,  Templea;  7.  7>  Academiet;  8,  8,  Arcade*  for  themaa- 
Kn  to  nik  in.  detached  from  the  nt^  of  the  Pelmtra;  9,9,CoTeiedBathi;  10,  10,  Stain,  &&,  which  led  to  the  lop ;  11, 11,  Stairt  by  whieh  you  aacendedto 
>W  PalMtrm. 


Flaminius  Vacca  informs  us  that  in  1471  there  was  to  be 
seen  in  these  baths  an  artificial  island  formed  of  marble,  full 
of  tbe  remains  of  fixtures  which  had  been  carved  on  it.  Near 
tte  island  was  a  ship,  with  many  figures  in  it,  much  broken, 
llwre  was  also  a  hathti^  vessel  of  granite.  Two  fathra  of 
Biiiite*  found  in  the  same  place,  are  now  employed  as 
mntains  in  the  great  square  before  tho  Famese  Palace  at 
Rome.  In  these  baths  were  also  found  the  Famese  Her^ 
rules  and  the  great  group  of  statues  known  by  the  name  of 
die  Famese  Bull.  Besides  the  great  granite  column  now 
in  the  palace  of  S.  Lorenzo  at  Florence,  Firanesi  tells  us 
he  saw,  in  the  peristyle*  two  fountains  entiebed  with 
die  remains  of  bos  rwieft. 


208. 


(THE  PENNY  CYCLOPEDIA.] 


The  provincial  towns  had  also  their  batbs,  both  public 
and  private.  The  public  baths  of  Pompeii,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  1 824,  in  a  very  perfect  state,  throw  much  light 
on  what  the  Roman  writers,  and  especially  Vitruvius,  have 
written  on  the  sul^ect.  The  fdlowlng  descrit>tion  of  them 
is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the  Pompeiu  (published 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  UseAil  Knowledge),  with 
a  few  verbal  alterations,  and  some  omissions.  These  baths 
occupy  a  space  of  about  100  feet  square,  and  are  divided 
into  three  separate  and  distinct  parts.  One  of  them  was 
appropriated  to  the  flre-places  and  to  the  servants  of  Uie 
establishment ;  the  other  two  were  ooeupied  each  by  a  set 
<tf  baths  contigoous  {a  ea(di  other,  similar,,  and  bjbnted  ta 
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the  same  purposes,  and  supplied  with  heat  and  water  from  <  Vitruvius  (lib.  v.  cap.  10)  Bava  that  the  caldarium  far  th* 
the  Bame  furnace,  and  from  the  Bame  reservoir.  The  apart-  women  should  bo  contiguous  to  that  for  the  men,  and  be 
meats  and  passages  are  paved  with  white  marble  in  mosaic,  exposed  to  the  same  aspect ;  for  thus  the  same  hypocaustum. 
It  is  oonjectnred  that  the  more  spacious  of  the  two  seU  of  or  stove,  may  suffice  for  both.  Annexed  is  tlie  plan  of 
baths  was  for  the  use  of  the  men,  the  smaller  for  the  women,    these  Pompeian  baths,  situated  near  the  Forum. 

1  FiKlua. 


[FUn  of  th*  Batha  dUcorered  in  Fompeli,  fhim  Un  Mumo  BvrlMica.l 


for  tepid  WBtrT;  30,  Frigiduium.  or  RMrroir  for  cold  water ;  31.  Stain  Iriullag 
to  tho  boiler* ;  33,  Paii&ge  wfiieh  I'-adilYom  the  boilen  to  Ihc  court,  when* 
the  t\it\  ttyi  the  itovei  krpt ;  33.  the  court  for  tae\  ;  31,  Columns  which 
■upportrd  the  roofof  the  court ;  3&.  Staira  which  Irad  to  the  arched  rooTi  of  tha 
baths :  36,  Door  opening  ioto  lb«  itn-et  of  tlin  Fonim ;  37.  TepiJatiun  ;  38. 
Placa  where  the  bronze  braii-r  waa  found ;  39,  Cnldartum,  haTtOK  n  ■iiapeDded 
or  Imllow  floor;  40,  Lacooicuin  ;  4I>  l>abruin :  43,  Hot  Bath  ;  43.  Entrum 
to  tha  batha  for  the  women ;  41,  Vealibule  itlih  Mata;  45,  Paita^  leoding  to 
the  Apodvterlnnl :  46.  Apodytorium  i  47.  Seat<  ialheaame;  48.  Fiicidarinni ; 
19,  Teptanrium ;  50.  Cftldarium  with  a  hallow  pavement;  51.  Laconkum  ; 
i3,  Labrum ;  53.  Hot  Bath ;  &4>  a  ainaU  room,  dm  uukuowB ;  55,  Stteet.  called 
tha  iireet  of  the  arch;  &6,  Slair*;  67. 5S,  Two  imall  vrnda  wllhout  any  com* 
monieatiMi. 


1,  PiMM ;  S.  Btipet,  orei  wtdeh  waa  an  MiogdBet  to  convey  (he  water  irom 
the  PiaeiMlo  thabathi:  3,  Bntranee  to  thahaOa  of  Oie  men;  4,  Watereloael; 
5.  Cortilc,  court,  or  Toatlbule  to  the  baths;  0*  Channel  to  collect  tha  rain- 
wain  fhtin  the  pntiDOi  7tColoDiiade  rontid  thrve  sides  of  the  vestibule;  8, 
Seats  under  the  MloDnade  lUdioltt') ;  9,  Oecu*  or  exhedra ;  19,  Paaaajje  lead- 
ing out  of  the  batha;  11.  Wntcrcloset  i  IS,  Entrance  from  the  street  of  For- 
tune ;  13,  PsssagB leadlns  Into  the  Apodyteriiim ;  14,  Apodyterlum ;  15,  Seals; 
1(1,  Pataaga  leailinii  to  the  street ;  17>  EDtiance  from  the  street  of  thr  arch ; 
18.  Wardrobe;  19,  Ftitpdarlum  ;  30.  Niches  in  the  FriRidarium  ;  91,  Alveiis 
at  Tnae  of  the  Prtrldsrium ;  39.  a  bronie  spout,  through  wlili  h  the  water  ran 
into  the  AlTeui ;  83,  Pipe  ont  of  which  the  water  eaeaped ;  34.  Paaaagei  which 
lead  flam  tha  Apodylarlum  to  the  rtiniacHi ;  95,  Apartment  Ibr  the  itolcert ; 
96,  Doorway  leading  tram  this  apaitmeot  to  the  atract  of  the  aioh ;  97,  Fnr- 
Raoe  i  98,  Calidarlum.  or  boiler  far  hot  water ;  S9,  Tepldaitum,  oi  receptacle 


[Section  of  tha  Apodyteriom  ud  Frigidarliim  of  the  Men's  Bathi.] 


1,  Window  cloaed  with  cm  gnat  pue  of  (claaa ;  3.  Daoontad  ArehWott ;  3.  a  ptac*  fcr  a  Ump ;  t.  Seata  of  tha  Apodyterina  with  Rtalaed  ifap,  mttIii( 
a*  afcoUlml;  6,  Uolea  in  which  were  pegs  hr  LLm  dresses;  0,  a  Windowi  7.  Conical  IMUngof  the  FrlKUarliuni  8,  Niches i  9,  Alveuaor  ne'kle *«■•- 

The  piscina  or  reserroir  was  separated  at  Pompeii  firom  street.   There  were  three  entrani-es  to  the  furnaces  which 

the  baths  themseWes  by  the  street  which  opens  into  the  heated  the  warm  and  vapour-baths.   The  chief  entrance 

fbnim.   The  pipes  which  communicated  between  the  reser-  opened  upon  a  court  of  an  irregular  figure,  fit  for  containing 

rcir  and  tha  bath  passed  over  an  arch  thrown  across  the  wood  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  establishment, 
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oDvend  in  part  bjr  »  roof;  the  laflen  of  the  roof  rested  at 
one  enit  tm  the  lateral  wnlls,  and  at  the  other  on  two  co- 
hunns,  constructed  with  small  pieces  of  stone.  From  hence 
I  werf  small  staircase  led  to  the  fiimaces,  and  to  the  upper 
ftrt  of  the  baths.   Another  led  to  the  small  room,  caUed 


the  pne&mium,  into  which  projects  the  mouth  of  a  famaeaL 
In  this  room  were  the  attendants  on  the  furnace,  ot  stoken 
(fornacarii),  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  up  the  fires.  Hen 
was  found  a  quantity  cn  pitch,  used  by  the  furnaoe-men  to 
enliven  the  fixes :  tlw  stain  in  tho  roan  (%S)  led  up  to  tba 


I ill I 11141111111111  S 


[StetioB  of  lb*  C«M«rian  of      Hmi'i  Bathe] 

I,  WUsw;  S.  •  dmlftr  apertnra  by  whkh  Uw  tompmtnn  wm  ngolated;  3,  uutber  window;  <,  Lunlem;  6t  a  bUm  ftar  »  l**Pt  tilif 
■  ItmAan  pip*  thiDogli  which  tha  watv  of  tiw  Lkbcum  wu  either  introdocsd  or  nwda  iti  cwtape  ;  8.  HoUow  waUt  of  tba  CtUaiitUBi  9,  UoUaw  pat— — t 
Mrcndwith  Moaaic;  10.  Smnllpivn  which  support  tbepaTement;  11,  The  eonuntitilcaUon  betwMU  the  hoQow  pavement  and  thefumaoai  IStHot  Btik' 


7<  TiMilen  ^pe  thrDogh  whici 
MTCtedwith  Moaaic;  10.  Smt 

13,  Stepi  to  Mcend  the  buh.  (iTaaM  BorioMoe,  vol  U.) 

coppers.  The  third  entrance  led  from  the  apodyterium  of 
the  men's  baths  by  means  of  a  corridor  (23).  There  is  no 
ctHiimnnicBtion  between  these  fiimaces  and  the  bath  of  the 
Tomen,  which  was  heated  jyotn  them.  The  ftirnace  was 
nund,  and  had  in  the  lower  part  of  it  two  pipes,  which  trans- 
mitted hot  ur  under  the  pavementSi  and  oetween  the  walls 
of  the  Tapoor-baths,  which  were  built  hollow  for  that  purpose. 
Close  to  the  fumae^  at  the  distance  irf  fbur  inches,  a  round 
vacant  space  still  remains,  in  which  was  placed  the  copper 
lealdanum)  for  boiling  water ;  near  which,  -with  the  same 
intmal  between  tbem,  was  situated  the  copper  for  warm 
VBter  (tepidarimm) ;  and  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from 
this  was  the  rec^iUcte  (30)  for  cold  water  (Jiigidarium), 
which  was  square,  and  plastered  round  the  interior,  like  the 
piscina  or  reservoir.  A  constant  communication  was  main- 
tained between  these  vessels,  so  that  as  fast  as  hot  water 
was  drawn  off  from  the  caldarium,  the  void  was  supplied 
from  the  teptdarium,  'which  being  already  considerably 
oeated,  did  but  slightly  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  hotter 
boiler.  The  tepidarium  in  its  turn  was  supplied  ftom  the 
piscina,  and  that  from  the  aqueduct.  The  terms  frigida- 
rium,  tepidarium,  and  caldarium  were  applied  to  the  apart- 
ments in  which  the  cold,  tepid,  and  hot-baths  wore  placed, 
as  well  as  to  the  vessels  already  described  under  these  re- 
ipeotive  names.  The  furnace  and  the  coppers  were  placed 
between  the  men's  baths  and  the  women's  baths,  as  near 
as  possible  to  both,  to  avoid  the  waste  of  heat  consequent 
on  transmitting  the  fluids  through  a  length  of  pipe.  The 
coppers  and  reservoir  were  elevated  considerably  above  the 
baths,  to  cause  the  water  to  flow  more  rapidly  into  them. 

The  men's  bath  had  three  public  entrances  (3,12,17). 
Entering  at  the  principal  one  (12),  which  opens  to  the  street 
leading  to  the  forum,  we  descend  three  steps  into  the  (S) 
vestibule,  cortile,  or  portico  of  the  baths,  along  three  sides  of 
which  runs  a  portico  (ambulacrum).  The  seats  (8).  which 
are  arranged  round  the  wallx,  were  fbr  the  slaves  who  ac- 
eompaniea  their  masters  to  the  baths,  and  for  the  servants 
the  tnths  themselves,  to  whom  also  the  apartment  (9) 
appears  to  have  been  appropriated.  In  this  court  was  found 
the  box  for  tiie  quadrant  or  piece  <^  money,  which  was  paid 
by  eaeh  bather.  Another  door  (17)  leads  to  the  same  ves- 
tibule hy  means  of  a  corridor.  From  the  Street  of  the  Arch 
(35)  we  proceed  through  the  passage  (17)  into  the  apodyte- 
rtam,  or  undressing-room  (14),  whiefa  is  also  accessible  by 
another  corridor  (13)  from  a  street  called  the  street  of  the 
arch :  a  vast  number  of  lamps  were  found  here.  The  ceiling 
of  this  passage  is  decorated  with  stars.  The  apodyterium  has 
three  seats,  made  of  lava,  \vith  a  step  to  place  the  feet  on  ; 
boles  still  remain  in  the  wall,  in  which  (it  is  conjectured)  pegs 
were  fixed  for  the  bathers  to  hang  their  clothes  upon.  This 
mom  is  highly  decorated  with  stuccoed  ornaments,  relieved 
by  colour.  In  the  centre  of  the  end  of  the  room  is  a  small 
opening  or  recess,  once  covered  with  a  piece  irf  glass ;  in  this 
reee&s,  as  is  plain  from  the  appearance  of  smoke,  a  lamp  has 
been  placed.  In  the  azehivolt,  or  vaulted  nof^  immediately 
bof^  ia  a  windov  two  fcet  eight  inches  high,  and  throe 


feet  eight  inches  broad,  closed  by  a  single  pane  of  cast  glass 
two-fifths  of  an  inch  thick,  fixed  into  the  wall,  and  ground 
on  one  side :  the  floor  is  paved  with  white  marble  worked 
in  mosaic,  and  the  ceiling  divided  into  pannels.  In  this 
room  there  are  six  doors,  one  leadinj^  to  the  prsefumium, 
another  into  a  small  room,  perhaps  des^ned  for  a  wardrobe, 
the  third  by  a  narrow  passage  into  the  street;  the  fourth 
to  the  tepidarium ;  the  fifth  to  tho  frigidarium ;  and  the 
sixth,  along  the  UHridor  to  the  vestibule  or  portico  of  the 
bath. 

The  frigidarium  (19),  or  oold-bath,  is  a  round  chamber, 
with  a  ceiling  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone ;  near  the 
top  is  a  window  from  which  it  was  lighted.  The  plinth, 
or  base  of  the  wall,  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  four  niches  are 
disposed  round  the  room  at  equal  distances ;  in  these  niches 
were  seats  (scholn)  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers. 
The  basin  (alveus)  is  twelve  feet  ten  inches  in  diameter, 
two  feet  nine  inches  deep,  and  entirely  lined  with  white 
marble ;  two  marble  steps  facilitate  the  descent  into  the 
basin,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a  sort  of  cushion  (pulvinus),  olsc 
of  marble,  to  enable  those  who  bathed  to  sit  down.  The 
water  ran  into  this  bath  in  a  copious  stream,  through  a 
spout  or  Up  of  bronze  four  inches  wide,  placed  in  the  wall* 
three  feet  seven  inches  from  Uie  edge  of  the  basin.  At 
tiie  bottom  of  the  alveus  is  a  small  ouOet,  for  the  j^urpose  of 
emp^ing  and  cleansing  it ;  and  in  the  rim  there  is  a  waste 
pipe  to  carry  off  tha  superfluous  water:  like  the  apodyte- 
rium, the  fHgidarium  has  been  highly  decorated,  and  is 
remarkable  for  its  preservation  and  beauty.  The  tepidarium 
(37),  or  warm-chamber,  adjoining  the  apodyterium,  was  so 
called,  from  a  warm  but  soft  and  mild  temperature,  which 
prepared  the  bodies  of  the  bathers  for  the  more  intense  heat 
of  the  vapour  and  ho^baths,  and  vice  versA,  softened  the 
transition  from  the  hotbath  to  the  external  air.  This  apart- 
ment is  decorated  with  niches,  divided  by  telamdnes  [see 
ATtANTEs].  The  room  was  highly  enriched,  both  with  stucco 
ornaments  and  colour,  and  was  lighted  by  a  window  two 
&et  six  inches  high  and  three  foet  wide,  in  the  bronze 
flrame  of  which  were  found  set  four  very  beautiftil  panes  <rf 
glass,  festened  by  small  nute  and  screws,  venr  ingeniously 
contrived  with  a  view  to  their  being  removed  at  pleasure. 
In  this  room  a  large  bronze  braiier  and  three  bronze 
benches  were  found.  A  doorway  led  from  the  tepidarium 
into  the  caldarium,  or  vapour-bath  (39) ;  at  one  end  was  the 
laconioum,  where  a  vase  (41)  for  waslung  the  hands  and 
foce  was  placed,  called  labnim ;  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room  was  the  hot-bath,  called  lavocrum.  Vitruvius,  in  ex- 
plaining the  structure  of  the  apartments,  says,  (cap.  xi. 
lib.  V.)  *  Here  should  be  placed  the  vaulted  sweating-room, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  which  should  have  at  one  end 
the  laconicum,  made  as  described  above,  at  the  other  end 
the  hot-bath.'  This  apartment  is  exactly  as  described, 
twice  the  length  of  its  width,  exclusively  ta  the  laconicum 
at  one  end,  and  the  hot-badt  at  the  other.  The  pavement 
and  vails  of  the  whole  were  made  hollow,  to  admit  the  heat 
Vitravius  never  mentions  the  Wniicniiyftf  bamte  sointe/ 
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from  the  vapour-bath;  it  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  ahvays  connected  with  it  in  bis  time,  although  in 
the  therms  constructed  by  the  later  emperors  it  appears 
always  to  have  formed  a  separate  apartment.  In  the  baths 
of  Pompeii  they  are  united,  and  adjoin  the  tepidarium,  in  this 
respect  exactly  agreeing  with  the  description  of  Vitruvius. 

The  laconicum  is  a  large  semicircular  niche,  seven  feet 
wide,  and  three  feet  six  inches  deep,  in  the  middle  of  which 
was  placed  a  vase,  or  labrum.  The  ceiling  was  formed  by  a 
quarter  of  a  sphere ;  and  it  had  on  one  side  a  circular  open- 
ing one  foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  over  which,  according  to 
Vitruvius,  a  shield  of  bronze  was  suspended,  which,  by  means 
of  a  chain  attached  to  it,  could  be  drawn  over,  or  drawn 
aside  from  the  aperture,  and  thus  regulate  the  temperature 
of  the  bath. 

The  laconicum  at  Pompeii  does  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  laconicum  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  baths  of 
Titus,  and  the  laconicum  described  by  Vitruvius.  In  the 
laconicum  of  Pompeii  there  is  no  cupola,  such  as  we  see 
represented  in  the  painting  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  nor  aper- 
ture in  the  floor,  although  the  flue  in  the  hypocaustum  runs 
beneath  it.  The  brazen  shield  also  is  applied  to  regulate 
the  escape  of  heat  through  the  roof,  not  to  admit  or  exclude 
the  smoke  and  flame  coming  direct  from  the  furnace,  as 
appears  to  have  been  the  cose  in  the  baths  of  Titus.  The 


latter  was  a  clumsy  and  dirty  way  of  heating  a  room,  and 
strangely  at  variance,  if  it  were  really  practised,  with  the 
finished  elegance  and  luxury  prevailing  in  every  part  of  the 
Roman  baths.  The  cupola  in  the  baths  of  Titus  might, 
however,  have  been  a  contrivance  similar  to  our  modem 
stoves  for  heating  with  hot  air.  Where  this  cupola  did  not 
exist,  the  room  probably  was  heated,  as  at  Pompai,  by  a 
large  brasier.  The  proper  meaning  of  the  word  laconicum. 
whether  it  should  be  applied  to  the  cupola  and  clypeus,  or 
to  the  room  in  which  they  were  placed,  has  been  much 
disputed.  It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  name  laconicum. 
which  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  the  small  cmpola  with 
the  clypeus,  became  afterwards  the  name  for  that  part  of 
the  room  for  whirh  it  vras  originally  placed,  even  after  the 
cupola  had  fallen  into  disuse,  possibly  from  the  discovery  of 
a  better  method  of  heating  the  room. 

Where  the  ceiling  of  the  laconicum  joined  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-bath,  there  was  immediately  over  the  centre  of 
the  vase,  or  labrum,  a  window  three  feet  four  inches  wide ; 
and  there  were  two  square  lateral  windows  in  the  ceiling  of 
the  vapour-bath,  one  foot  four  inches  wide,  and  one  foot 
high,  from  which  the  light  fell  perpendicularly  on  the  labrum 
as  recommended  by  Vitruvius,  '  that  the  shadows  of  those 
who  surrounded  it  might  not  be  thrown  upon  the  veuel.' 
(Vitruv.) 


[Repraientatioii  of  ItnUu,  from  tha  pftlnUngi  diaeorered  in  Um  Baths  of  "ntiu.] 


The  labrum  was  a  great  hasin,  or  round  vase  of  white 
marble,  rather  more  than  five  feet  in  diameter,  into  which 
the  hot  water  bubbled  up  through  a  pipe  in  its  centre;  it 
•erved  for  the  partial  ablutions  of  those  who  took  the  vapour- 
bath.  It  was  rained  about  three  feet  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement,  on  a  round  base,  built  of  small  pieces 
of  stone  or  lava,  stuccoed  and  coloured.  In  the  Vatican 
there  is  a  magnificent  porphyry  labrum,  found  in  one  of  the 
imperial  baths ;  and  Baccius,  a  great  modem  authority  on 
baths  (see  his  work  Be  Thermis,  Venice,  1588,  and  Rome, 
1622),  speaks  of  labra  made  of  gloss.  This  apartment, 
like  the  others,  is  highly  enriched.  The  hot  bath  (42)  on 
the  plan,  occupied  the  whole  end  of  the  room  opposite  the 
laconicum  and  next  to  the  furnace.  It  fros  four  feet  four 
inches  long,  and  one  foot  eight  inches  deep,  constructed 
entirely  of  marble,  with  only  one  pipe  to  introduce  the  water, 
and  was  elevated  two  steps  above  the  floor,  while  a  singlo 
step  led  down  into  the  bath  itself,  forming  a  continuous 
bench  round  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  bathers. 

The  Romans,  who,  according  to  Vitruvius,  called  their 
vapour-baths  caldaria,  or  sudationes  concamerats,  can- 
stmcted  them  with  suspended  or  hollow  floors,  and  with 
hollow  walls  communicating  with  the  furnace,  that  the  smoke 
and  hot  air  might  be  spread  over  a  large  surface,  and  rea- 
dily raise  them  to  the  required  warmth.  The  temperature 
was  regulated  by  the  clypeus  or  bronze  shield  already  de- 
scribed, which  acted  as  a  ventilator. 

In  the  baths  of  Pompeii,  the  hollow  floors  are  thus  con- 
itructed  :  upon  a  floor  of  cement,  made  of  lime  and  pounded 
Dricks,  were  built  small  brick  pillars,  nine  inches  square, 
and  one  foot  seven  inches  high,  supporting  strong  tiles, 
fifteen  inches  square ; '  the  pavement  was  laid  on  these  tites, 
and  iiicrusted  with  mosaic.  The  hollow  walls,  the  void 
spaces  of  which  communicated  with  the  hollow  of  the  sus- 
|)cnded  pavement,  were  constmcted  in  the  following  man- 
ner. Upon  the  walls  large  square  tiles  were  fostened,  by 
means  of  iron  clamps.  These  tiles  were  made  in  a  curious 
Bianner;  while  the  clay  was  moist,  some  circular  inatmrnent 


was  pushed  through  the  tiles,  so  as  to  make  a  hole,  at  the 
same  time  forcing  out  the  clay,  and  formins  a  hollow  pro- 
jection or  pipe,  about  three  inches  long,  on  the  inside  of  the 
tile .  these  being  made  at  the  four  corners,  iron  clamps 
passed  through  them,  and  fastened  them  to  the  waU. 
The  sides  of  the  apartments  being  thus  formed,  were  after- 
wards carefully  stuccoed  and  painted.  The  hollow  space  in 
the  walls  of  the  bath  at  Pompeii  reaches  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice ;  but  the  ceilings  are  not  hollow,  as  in  the  baths 
which  Vitruvius  described,  and  which  he  distinguishes,  for 
that  reason,  by  the  name  of  concameratffi.  Theceilings  of 
the  apodyterium,  tepidarium,  and  the  caldarium  are  arched. 


[TniuTena  Sectloa  of  tlw  Apod jrie  Hum.] 

The  women's  bath  resembles  very  much  that  of  the  men, 
and  differs  only  in  being  smaller  and  less  ornamented  :  for 
an  account  of  it.  we  refer  to  Gell's  Pompeii,  the  Museo  Bor- 
bonico,  and  Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Dif- 
fusion of  Useful  Knowledge. 

Vitruvius  recommends  a  situation  for  baths,  which  is  de- 
fended from  the  north  and  north-west  winds,  and  he  saya 
that  the  windows  should  be  opposite  the  south,  or,  if  the 
nature  of  the  ground  will  not  permit  this,  at  least  towards 
the  south,  because  the  hours  of  bathing  among  the  Romans 
beinir  from  after  mid-day  till  evening,  those  who  bathed 
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eouU  by  tbese  windows  have  the  advantage  of  the  rays  and 
the  heat  of  the  declining  sun.  Ac<-^rdingly  the  baths  just 
described  have  the  greater  part  of  their  windows  turned 
to  the  south,  and  are  constructed  in  a  low  part  of  the  city, 
where  the  adjoining  buildings  lerred  as  a  protection  from 
ibe  north-weat  winds. 

The  baths  at  Rome  wen  on  a  much  lai^  Kale.  The 
pnUie  baths  of  Canuealla  were  ISOO  feet  in  length,  and 
1850  in  Iffead'Ui :  '  at  each  end  were  two  temples,  one  to 
Apt^o,  and  another  to  Bscniapius,  as  the  tutelary  deities 
of  the  place  {genii  iuidaret),  sacred  to  the  improvement  of 
the  miiid,  and  the  care  at  the  body ;  the  two  other  temples 
were  ^icated  to  the  two  raotecting  divinities  of  the  Anto- 
nine  fiunily,  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  In  the  principal  build- 
ing were,  in  the  first  place,  a  grand  circular  vestibule,  with 
four  halls  on  each  side,  for  cold,  tepid,  warm,  and  steam 
baths ;  in  the  centre  was  an  immense  st^uare  for  exercise, 
when  the  weaUier  was  un&vourable  to  it  in  the  open  air ; 
beyond  it  a  great  hall,  where  1600  marble  seats  were  placed 
for  Uie  convenience  of  the  bathers ;  at  eaeh  end  of  this  hall 
were  libraries.  This  building  terminated  on  both  sides  in  a 
court  surrounded  with  portioos.  with  an  odeum  for  music, 
and  in  the  middle  a  spacious  basin  for  swimming.  Round 
this  edifice  wero  walks  shaded  by  tows  of  trees,  particularly 
the  plane ;  and  in  its  fhmt  extended  a  gymnasium  fw  run- 
ning, wnstling,  &o.  in  fine  weather.  The  whole  was 
bounded  by  a  vast  portico,  opening  into  exhedro  or  spacious 
balls,  where  the  poets  declaimed,  and  philosophers  gave 
leetnres  to  their  auditors.  This  immense  fabric  was  adorned, 
within  and  without,  with  pillars,  stucco-work,  paintings,  and 
statues.  The  stucco  and  paintings  are  yet  in  many  places 
pm%ptible.  Pillars  have  oeen  dug  up,  and  some  still  re- 
main amidst  the  ruin ;  while  the  Famesian  bu{l  and  the 
moua  Hercules,  found  in  one  of  these  halls,  announce  the 
multiplicity  and  beauty  of  the  statues  which  once  adorned 
the  Thermae  of  Caracalla.'  (Eustace's  Clauieal  Tbur,  vol. 
i.  p.  226.)  For  an  account  of  the  baths  of  Titus  and  Dio- 
cletian, see  the  same  author. 

On  entering  these  baths  the  bathers  first  proceeded  to 
undress.  Theynext  wentto  the  el»othesium(tne  oil-cham- 
bw).  as  it  was  called  in  Greek,  v  unetuarium,  where  they 
anointed  themselves  all  over  wiUi  a  coarse  cheap  oil  before 
they  began  their  exercise.  (Plin.  xv.  c.  4  &  7.)  Here  the 
finer  odoriferous  ointments  which  were  used  on  coming  out 
of  the  t»th  were  also  kept  (Plin.  1.  ii.  Epitt.  41.)  and  the 
room  was  so  situated  as  to  receive  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat.  This  chamberofperfumes  was  full  of  pots,  like  an  apo- 
thecary's shop ;  and  those  who  wished  to  anoint  and  perfume 
the  body  received  perfumes  and  unguents.  In  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Roman  bath,  copied  from  a  painting  on  a 
wall  forming  part  of  the  baths  of  Titus,  tbe  unetuarium, 
called  also  eueotheatum,  appears  filled  with  a  vast  number  of 
vases.  The  vases  contained  a  great  variety  of  perfumes  and 
balsams.  When  anointed,  the  bathers  passed  into  the 
spheeristerium,  a  very  light  and  extensive  apartment,  in 
which  were  perfonned  the  various  kinds  of  exercises  to 
which  this  ]Art  of  the  baths  was  appropriated.  (Plin.  lib. 
i.  £^]MtlOI.)  When  its  situation  permitted,  this  apartment 
was  exposed  to  the  afternoon  sun,  otherwise  it  was  supplied 
with  heat  from  the  furnace.  (Plin.  1.  11.  Efitt.  41.)  After 
the  exercise,  they  went  to  the  adjoining  warm-bath.  wherein 
they  sat  and  washed  themselves.  The  seat  was  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  upon  it  they  screped  themselves 
with  instruments  called  strigiles,  which  were  usually  made 
of  bronze,  but  sometimes  of  iron  or  biass.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv, 
Bpig.  51.)  This  operation  was  performed  by  an  attendant 
slave.  The  use  of  the  strigil  is  represented  on  a  vase, 
found  lately  on  the  estate  of  Lucien  Buonaparte  at  (^anino. 
The  vase  is  large  and  shallow,  and  painted  within  and 
without.  (Vol.  i.  p.  183.  Pfmpni.y  From  the  drawings  on 
it  wo  learn  that  the  bathers  sometimes  used  the  strigils 
themaelves,  after  which  they  rubbed  themselves  with  their 
huida,  and  then  were  wa^ed  from  head  to  foot,  by  pails 
fxt  vases  of  water  being  poured  over  them.  They  were 
then  carefully  dried  with  cotton  and  linen  cloths,  and 
covered  with  a  light  shaggy  mantle,  called  gausape.  Efie- 
minate  persons  had  the  ^irs  of  their  bodies  pulled  out  with 
tweezers.  When  they  wne  thoroughly  dried,  and  their 
nails  cut,  slaves  came  out  of  the  elEBOthesium.  carrying 
with  them  little  vaseit  of  alabaster,  bronze,  and  terracotta, 
full  of  perfumed  oils,  with  which  they  had  their  bodies 
anmntedC  by  causing  the  oil  to  be  shghtly  rubbed  over 


every  part,  oven  to  the  soles  of  their  feet.  After  this  they 
resumed  their  clothes.  On  quitting  the  warm-bath  they 
went  into  the  tepidarium,  and  either  passed  very  slowly 
through  or  stayed  some  time  in  it.  that  they  might  not  too 
suddenly  expose  their  bodies  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  frigi- 
darium ;  for  these  last  rooms  appear  to  nave  been  used 
chiefly  to  soften  tbe  tranntion  fam  the  intense  heat  of  the 
ealdarium  to  the  open  air. 

*It  is  probable  that  the  Romans  resorted  to  the  baths, 
at  the  same  time  of  ih  s  day  that  others  were  accustomed  to 
make  use  of  their  p.-ivate  baths.  This  was  generally  from 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  till  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  at 
which  time  the  baths  were  shut  till  two  the  next  day.  This 
practice  however  varied  at  different  times.  Notice  was  given 
when  the  baths  were  ready,  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell ;  the 
people  then  left  the  sphasriaterium,  and  Imtened  to  the 
ealdarium.  lest  the  water  should  cool.  (Martial,  lib.  xiv.  Epig. 
163.)  But  when  bathing  became  m(»e  universal  among 
the  Romans,  this  part  of  the  day  was  insuflScient.  and  they 
gradually  exceeded  the  hours  that  had  been  allotted  for  Uiat 
purpose.  Between  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon  was,  how- 
ever, the  most  eligible  time  for  the  exercises  of  the  pa- 
Inatra.  Hadrian  forbade  any  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
enter  the  public  baths  before  two  o'clock.  The  thermn 
were  by  few  emperors  allowed  to  be  continued  open  so  late 
as  five  in  the  evening.  Martial  sajrs,  that  after  four  o'clock 
they  demanded  a  hundred  quadrantes  of  those  who  bathed. 
This,  though  ahnndred  times  the  usual  price,  only  amounted 
to  nineteen-penee.  We  learn  ftom  the  same  author,  that 
the  baths  were  opened  sometimes  earlier  than  two  o'clock. 
He  says  that  Nero's  baths  were  exceeding  hot  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  steam  of  the  water  immoderate.  (Mart, 
lib.  X.  Eipig.  4S.J  Alexander  Severus,  to  gratify  the  people 
in  their  passion  for  bathing,  not  only  sufiiered  the  therme 
to  be  opened  before  break  of  day.  which  had  never  been 
permitted  before,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  ml.  for 
tbe  convenience  of  the  people.*  (See  Cameron  On  Roman 
BaihM,  p.  40.) 


[C<^  Nptimllai  tlw  Bstki  or  Alttudd  8mm.] 


The  therms  were  constructed  at  a  vast  expense,  and  prin- 
cipally for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  though  all  ranks 
fi^uented  them  for  the  sake  of  the  various  conveniences 
which  they  contained. 

*  Nothing  relating  to  the  themw  has  more  exercised  the 
attention  <h  the  learned  than  the  manner  of  supplying  the 
great  number  of  bathing  vessels  made  nae  of  in  them  widi 
warm  water.  For.  supposing  each  cell  of  Diocletian's  baths 
large  enough  to  contain  six  people,  yet.  even  at  that  mode- 
rate computation.  18.000  persons  might  he  bathing  at  the 
same  time;  and  as  no  vestiges  remain  of  any  vessels  in  the 
therms,  to  give  the  least  foundation  for  conjecturing  in 
what  manner  this  was  performed,  it  has  been  generally  re- 
ferred to  the  same  process  desaibed  by  Vitruviua  on  a 
similar  subject. 

*  Baccius  has  more  professedly  treated  this  subject  than 
any  modern  author.  He  imagined  that  the  water  might  be 
derived  from  the  castella,  which  he  ohser\'ed  to  be  situated 
without  the  therms ;  but  as  these  castella  were  upon  a  level 
with  tbe  therme  themselves,  he  thinks  for  that  reason  they 
were  obliged  to  make  use  of  machines  to  raise  the  water  to 
such  a  height,  as  he  observed  it  to  have  been  by  the  ruins 
of  Diocletian's  baths.  What  led  Baedus  into  this  way  of 
thinking  was  the  nmnber  of  pipes  which  he  saw  dug  up 
under  the  open  area,  where  there  had  never  been  any  build- 
ings, all  of  them  surrounded  with  flues  fVom  the  hypo- 
caustum.  He  therefore  imagined  that  the  water  was  heated 
on  the  outside  of  the  therms ;  but  this  supposition  appeared 
so  full  of  difficulties,  as,  upon  rettection,  to  discourage  him 
from  inc|uiring  an^  further  into  the  subject.'  (Cameron.)  By 
tho  assistance  of^two  sections  of  the  ^x$iA\%  of  Antoninus, 
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drawn  by  Piranesi,  Cameron  endeavours  to  show  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Romans  to  heat  the  larf;e  bodies  of  water 
which  their  extensive  thermra  muat  have  required. 


*  To  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  manner  in  vbich  thu 
was  executed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  a  plate  of  thesa 
two  Kctiona. 


^r^^^^^^^^^^^1i^^'^^H^^^^^'ii■l^^^^rlllaMaMa^tn^ 


l^VB*  in  the  Floon  ftul  W«lb.--   [^teciniN  of  Hollow  PAve- 
Ftom  CmnvroD.]  stent.— Piom  CumeioD.] 

'  The  castellum  of  the  thermee  of  Antoninus  Caracalla 
was  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueduct  of  Antoninus. 
Two  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  represented  at  A ; 
B  is  a  citttem  which  received  the  water  from  the  aqueduct ; 
C  is  an  aperture  for  permitting  the  descent  of  the  water  from 
the  receptacle  to  the  chamber  below ;  D  is  a  receptacle  with 
a  mosaic  pavement,  wherein  the  water  was  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  E  is  another  aperture  through  which  the 
water  passed  into  the  lowest  chambers  placed  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustum;  F,  the  hypocaustum;  O  O.  doors 
for  introducing  the  fuel.  A  transverse  section  through  the 
middle  of  the  same  castellum  is  given  at  H. 

'  By  the  plan  of  thi»  castellum,  it  appears  that  there  were 
twenty-eight  of  these  vaulted  rooms  placed  over  the  hypo- 
caustum :  they  were  placed  in  two  rows,  fourteen  on  a  side, 
and  had  all  a  communication  with  each  other.  The  sections 
show,  that  over  these  were  twenty- eight  other  rooms,  having 
hkewiae  a  communication  with  each  other,  although  only 
one  of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  chambers 
below,  through  the  aperture  at  £.  Upon  the  top  of  all  was 
a  spacious  receptacle,  not  very  deep,  but  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  castellum,  in  which  the  water  was  con- 
siderably heated  by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  before  it  passed 
into  the  several  chambers.  This  receptacle  received  its 
water  from  the  cistern  B,  and  not  immediately  from  the 
aqueduct.  The  use  of  this  cistern  appears  to  have  consisted 
in  promoting  a  more  gentle  flow  of  the  water  into  the  re- 
ceptacle, that  its  surface  might  not  be  ruffled  by  the  least 
agitation,  as  that  would  very  much  have  counteracted  the 
purposes  to  which  the  receptacle  was  applied,  nothing  con- 
tributing so  much  as  tranquillity  in  the  water  to  acquire  all 
the  advantages  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  its  situation 
would  permit  When  there  was  no  efflux  from  the  inferior 
chambers,  there  could  be  no  deuands  forwater  from  the  re- 
ceptacle, which  would  have  been  liable  to  overflow  were 
there  not  an  aperture  in  the  side  of  the  cistern,  through 
which  the  water  ran  ofi*  in  different  directions  from  that 
which  was  used  for  bathing.  During  all  this  time  the 
water  in  the  receptacle  would  be  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
rest.  The  cistern,  therefore,  answered  two  material  pur- 
poses, as  it  prevented  any  agitation  in  the  water  of  the  re- 
ceptacle, and  likewise  carried  off  what  was  superfluous. 
The  twenty-eight  vaulted  chambers,  placed  immediately 
over  the  hypocaustum,  would  now  begin  to  be  heated,  which 
heat  they  would  acquire  so  much  the  quicker,  as  only  one 
of  them  had  any  communication  with  the  external  air  by 
the  apertures  C  and  E.  "Riey  therefore  evidently  were  con- 
structed upon  the  same  principle  as  Faptnius's  digester,  the 
strength  of  the  walls  and  of  the  roof  being  sufficient  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  water,  and  con- 
sequently to  prevent  any  loss  from  evaporation.  Flues  were 
still  necessary  to  give  the  water  a  heat  sufficient  for  bathing. 
The  arched  chamMrs  were  also  supplied  with  flues,  K  N,  &om 
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the  hypocaustum,  and  served  as  a  reservoir  of  tepid  water  fdr 
those  below.  The  water  they  received  was  likewise  heated 
by  the  sun.  When  the  time  lor  bathing  was  come,  the  cocks 
were  turned  to  admit  the  hot  water  from  the  lower  chambers 
into  the  labra  of  the  baths,  to  which  it  would  run  with  great 
velocity,  and  ascend  a  perpendicular  height  in  the  thermn, 
equal  to  the  surface  of  the  receptacle  in  the  castellum.  The 
current  would  be  accelerated  by  the  great  tendency  the 
water  would  have  to  expand  itself  after  having  been  con- 
fined in  the  chambers.  The  pressure  of  the  column  of  tepid 
water  was  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
column  of  hot  water  which  ran  out  from  the  chambers  below. 
To  prevent  the  water  cooling  as  it  passed  through  the  tubes 
underground,  they  were  all  carefully  surroundol  with  flues 
from  the  prsefumium,  so  that  these  tubes  were  in  the  centre 
of  a  fiinnel,  and  always  considerably  heated  before  the  water 
entered  them.  Each  of  these  chambers  was,  within  the  walls, 
forty-nine  feet  six  inches  long,  by  twenty-seven  feet  six  inches 
wide,  and  about  thirty  high  ;  the  number  of  superficial  feet 
in  the  bottom  of  the  rooms  being  38,1 1 5.  If  we  allow  thirty 
feet  for  the  mean  height,  the  whole  quantity  of  water  in 
these  lower  rooms  will  amount  to  1,143,450  cubic  feet,  and 
the  like  quantity  must  be  allowed  for  the  upper  rooms ; 
allowing,  therefore,  eight  cubic  feet  of  warm  water  as  suffi- 
cient for  one  man  to  bathe  in,  and  that  water  preserved  in  a 
bathing  heat  in  the  labrum  half  an  hour,  the  whole  con- 
sumption of  hot  water,  in  this  given  time,  for  18.000  people, 
would  he  144,000  cubic  feet.  By  this  calculation  there 
would  he  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  for  three  hours,  or 
until  five  in  the  evening,  for  109,000  people.  The  water, 
however,  would  gradually  cool  as  it  flowed  in  from  the  higher 
chambers. 

'  We  have  no  intimation  ftom  the  antients  when  they  first 
fell  upon  this  expedient  for  heating  such  large  bodies  of 
water,  whether  it  was  the  invention  of  the  Romans  or  brought 
fW)m  the  East.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  as  it  was 
not  necessary  before  the  public  warm-baths  were  built  in 
Rome,  it  was  not  more  antient  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
in  whose  reign  we  are  told  by  Dion  Cassius  (lib-  Iv.)  that 
Mecenas  firut  instituted  a  swimming-bath  of  warm  water, 
or  a  calida  piscina.'  (Cameron.) 

But  few  Roman  citizens  in  easy  circumstances  were  with- 
out the  luxury  of  a  private  bath,  which  varied  in  their  con- 
struction according  to  the  taste  or  prodigality  of  their  owner. 
•  Amongst  many  articles  of  luxury-  for  which  Pliny  censures 
the  ladies  of  his  time,  he  takes  notice  of  their  bathing-rooms 
being  paved  with  silver.  Even  the  raetal  flues  of  the  h\'po- 
caustum  were  gilt.'  (See  Cameron  On  Roman  Batht.  For 
an  account  of  the  private  baths,  see  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  199.^ 

The  Persian  manner  of  bathing,  in  some  respects,  is  not 
unlike  that  adopted  by  the  antient  Romans.  Sir  R.  Ker 
Porter  describes  it  in  the  following  terms: — 'The  bather 
having  undressed  in  the  outer  room,  and  retaining  nothinf 
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•boat  him  iat  a  piece  of  looae  cloth  round  hts  waist,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  proper  attendant  into  the  hall  of  the  bath ;  a 
lai^  white  sheet  is  then  spread  on  the  floor,  on  which  the 
ba&er  extends  himself;  the  attendant  brings  from  the  cis- 
tern, which  is  warmed  from  the  boiler  below,  a  succession  of 
pails  of  water,  which  be  continues  to  pour  over  the  bather 
until  he  is  well  drenched  and  heated ;  the  attendant  tlira 
takes  his  employer**  head  upon  his  knees,  and  ruba  in  with 
ad  hia  might  a  sort  of  wet  paste  of  henna  plant  into  the 
roustaahiofl  and  beaid ;  in  a  few  minutes  this  pomade  dyes 
tbem  a  lui^t  red.  Again  he  has  recoorse  to  trie  little  pail, 
and  abowers  npcm  hi*  quiescent  patient  another  torrent  of 
warm  water ;  then,  putting  on  a  glove  of  aoft  hair,  yet  poa- 
seasing  some  of  the  scnibbing-bruBh  qualities,  he  first  takes 
tiM  lirafaa  and  tiian  the  body,  rubbing  tbem  hard  for  three- 
qnailen  of  an  hour:  a  third  aplashing  from  the  pail  prepares 
ue  operation  of  the  pumioe  stone ;  this  he  applies  to  the 
solea  of  Um  feet  The  next  process  seizes  the  hair  of  the 
ftoe,  whence  the  benoa  is  cleansed  away,  and  replaced  by 
another  paste  called  rang,  composed  of  the  leaves  of  the  in- 
digo plant.  To  this  succeeds  the  shampooing,  which  is  done 
by  pinching,  pulling,  and  rubbiiw  with  so  much  force  and 
prusure  as  to  produce  a  violent  glow  over  the  whole  frame. 
This  oven  the  shampooed  body,  reduced  ajgain  to  its  pro- 
strate state,  ia  nibbed  all  over  with  a  preparation  of  soap  con- 
fined in  a  ba^  till  it  ia  one  maai  of  Irawr.  Tha  aoap  ia  Uien 
waahed  off  with  warm  Taten  when  a  complete  ablution  anc- 
eaada  by  bia  being  led  to  tha  cistwn  and  plunged  in.  He 
paiaaa  five  or  six  minntes  aqloying  the  perfecuy  pure  ele- 
ment; and  then,  emerging,  has  a  large  dry  sheet  thrown 
over  hinii  in  which  he  makes  his  escape  back  to  the  dreiising 
room.'  (Sir  R.  Ker  Porter's  JVaveU,  vol.  i.  p.  231.)  For  a 
representation  of  shampooing  in  a  Turkish  bath,  see  the 
fint  volume  of  plates  belonging  to  the  great  French  work 
^Pt-  (Etdt  Moderne.) 

The  Russian  baths,  as  used  by  the  common  people,  bear 
a  dose  resemblance  to  the  laconicum  of  the  Romans.  '  They 
nsaally  eonaiat  of  wooden  houses,  situated,  if  possible,  hr  the 
tide  <^  a  running  stream.  In  the  bath-room  is  a  large 
vaulted  oven,  which  when  heated  makes  the  paving-stones 

Oupon  it  red  hot,  and  adjoining  to  the  oven  is  a  kettle 
in  maaonry*  for  the  purpose  of  holding  boiling  water. 
Sound  about  the  walls  are  tluxeorfour  rowa  of  benches,  one 
above  another,  like  the  aeats  <^  a  seafftdd.  The  room  has 
little  light,  bnt  here  and  there  are  apertures  for  letUng  the 
vapour  escape ;  the  cold  water  that  is  wanted  is  let  in  by 
small  cbannels.  Some  baths  have  an  ante-chamber  for 
dressing  and  undreaaing.  but  in  roost  of  them  this  ia  done 
in  the  open  court-yard,  which  has  a  boarded  fence,  and  is 
provided  with  benches  of  planks.  In  those  parts  of  the 
country  where  wood  is  scarce  they  sometimes  consist  of 
wretched  caverns,  commonly  dug  in  the  earth  close  to 
the  bank  of  some  river.  In  the  houses  of  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, and  in  the  palaces  of  the  great,  they  are  constructed 
in  the  same  manner,  but  with  superior  elegance  and  oon- 
venience.  The  heat  in  the  bath-room  ia  usually  from  32°  to 
40^  of  lUannur,  and  thia  may  be  much  increased  by  throw- 
ing water  on  the  glowing  hot  stones  in  the  chamber  of  the 
oven.  Thus  the  beat  often  rises  to  44**  of  Reaumur.  The 
bathors  lie  quite  naked  on  one  of  the  benches,  where  they 
perspire  more  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  humid 
atmosphere  in  which  they  are  enveloped ;  while,  to  promote 
perspiration,  and  more  completely  open  the  pores,  they  are 
first  rubbed,  Uien  ^ntly  flagellated  with  leafy  bunches  of 
birch.  After  remaining  for  some  time  in  this  state,  they 
ooroe  down  from  the  sweating-bench  and  waah  their  bodies 
with  warm  or  cold  water,  and  at  last  plunge  overhead  in  a 
tub  of  water.  Many  persons  throw  thems^ves  immediate'.y 
ftom  the  bath-room  into  the  adjoining  river,  or  roll  thenisdlves 
m  the  snow  in  a  frost  of  10°  or  more.  The  Russian  baths 
are  therefore  ieoneamerata  tudationet)  sweating-batlia ;  not 
of  a  moderate  warmth,  like  the  Roman  tepidaria  or  ealdaria, 
but  very  vicdent  aweating-hatbs,  which,  to  a  person  not 
habibuted  to  the  fnactice,  bring  on  a  real,  though  a  gentle 
and  almost  voluptuous  swoon.  (Tooke's  Stussia.)  (  See 
BaTBiiro.] 

The  savage  tribes  of  America  are  not  wholly  unacjuainted 
with  the  uae  of  the  vapour-bath.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  in  their 
Tinaga  up  the  Missouri,  have  described  one  of  them  in  the 
fiJlowing  terras:—'  We  ooserved  a  vapour-bath  or  sweating- 
boose  in  a  different  fbrm  from  that  used  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States  or  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  a 
hollow  square  of  six  or  eight  feet  deep,  formed  in  the  river 


bank  by  damming  up  with  mud  the  other  three  sides,  and 

covering  the  whole  completely,  except  an  aperture  about 
two  feet  wide  at  the  top.  The  bathers  descend  by  tiiis  hole, 
taking  with  them  a  number  of  heated  stones  and  juga  (tf 
water;  and,  after  being  seated  round  the  room,  throw  the 
water  on  the  stones  till  the  steam  becomes  of  a  temperature 
sufficiently  high  for  their  purposes.  The  baths  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Kocky  Mountains  are  of  different  sizes,  the 
most  common  being  made  of  mud  and  sticka  like  an  oven ; 
but  the  mode  of  rusing  the  steam  is  exactly  the  same. 
Among  both  these  nations  it  is  very  uncommon  for  a  man 
to  batiu  alone ;  he  ia  generally  accompanied  by  one,  or  some- 
timea  several,  of  bis  acquaintance ;  indeed  U  is  so  essentially 
a  social  amusement,  that  to  decline  going  in  to  bttbe  when 
invited  by  a  friend  is  one  of  the  highest  indignities  that  ean 
be  offered  to  him.  The  Indians  on  the  frrmtiera  generalfy 
use  a  bath  which  will  accommodate  only  one  person,  and  is 
formed  of  wicker-work,  about  four  feet  high,  arched  at  the 
top  and  covered  with  skins.  Almost  universally,  these  baths 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  running  water,  into  which  the 
Indians  plunge  immediately  on  coming  out  of  the  vapour- 
bath,  and  sometimes  return  again  and  subject  themseh'es  to 
a  second  perspiration ;  and  uie  bath  is  employed  by  them 
either  for  pleasure  or  health,  being  in  esteem  fOr  idl  kin^  of 
diaeaae.' 

In  France  there  are  baths  in  all  the  towns ;  and  bathing 
is  praotiaed  more  than  in  Germany  or  England,  where  Iwtba 
are  rare.  There  are  but  few  batiis  in  London,  and  those 
established  there  would  not  suffice  for  a  small  ftaotion  of 
the  population,  if  bathing  were  a  common  practioe.  Still  <^ 
late  years  baths  have  increased  both  in  London  and  Eng- 
land generally. 

Antient  Roman  baths  have  been  found  in  several  of  the 
Roman  villaa  in  England;  that  at  Northleigh  in  Oxford* 
abire,  near  Blenheim,  is  the  most  perfect.  (See  the  account 
of  the  WUa  at  Northleigh,  Oxfordshire,  by  Mr.  HakewiU.) 
Baths  have  been  discovered  also  at  Wroxeter  in  Bhropshire, 
and  near  Arundel  in  Sussex.  In  the  former,  the  suspended 
pavement  was  very  perfect :  in  the  centre  of  a  chamber  in 
that  near  Arundel  is  an  octagon  bath  aunk  in  the  floor,  the 
pulvinus  of  which  ia  quite  perfect.  There  are  also  aome 
curious  Roman  baths  at  Vallo^ne  in  Nonnaudy. 

(See  Montfaucon,  jSntio.  t.  liL  pL  3 ;  Cameron's  Romtm 
Batht;  Gell's  Pomwn;  Miuto  Borbonieo ;  Po>;^t,by  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  Eustace's, 
Clasncal  Tour.) 

BATHGATE,  a  burgh  and  pariah  in  the  county  and 
presbytery  of  Linlithgow,  U  miles  west  of  Edinburgh.  24 
east  of  Glas^w,  and  6  south  of  Linlithgow.  The  great  road 
between  Edinbui^h  and  Glasgow  passes  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  town.  This  road  is  distinguished  for  its 
singular  levelness  and  firmness,  and  it  may  tuso  claim  a  not 
inconsiderable  antiquity,  it  being  no  doubt  the  same  passage 
which  was  travelled  by  the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  Newbotle 
under  the  grant  made  to  them  in  1333,  by  Walter  the 
Steward  of  Scotland,  that  th^  might  freely  pass  with  their 
carriages  tiirough  his  barony  of  Bathgate  Jrom  their  mo- 
nastery to  the  monkland.  (Chalm.  Caled.  vol.  ii.  p.  S6S.) 
Bathgate  has  been  on  the  increase  for  many  years  pas^ 
which  may  be  ascribed  to  a  branch  of  the  Glasgow  cotton 
manufacturea  being  established  in  it;  to  extenrive  ccmI 
and  lime  worka  in  the  immediate  viciniQr;  to  its  admi- 
rable situation  for  grain  and  cattle  markets  (both  well 
attended) ;  to  the  great  intercourse  through  it  between  the 
two  cities  above  mentioned ;  and  to  other  causes.  It  is  a 
very  healthy  place,  has  a  fine  southern  exposure,  and  is 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  west  and  south.  The 
streets  of  the  town  are  well-paved,  the  houses  generally 
well-built  and  covered  with  slates  or  tiles,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants are  copiously  supplied  with  ezoellent  water,  brought 
fhun  the  neighbourhwm  in  leaden  conduits.  Gaa^orlu 
were  lately  erected  for  lighting  the  tom.  The  pnbho  build- 
inn  are,  the  parish  church,  a  verj  plain  edifice ;  three  cha- 
peU  for  Dissenters  (Relief  and  Burghers) ;  a  fine  academy ; 

Srish  school ;  jail ;  two  mastmic  lodges,  &o.  The  Earl  of 
opetoun  is  patron  of  the  parish.  The  academy,  which 
atands  on  an  elevation,  a  Uttle  to  the  south-east  of  the  town, 
overlooking  the  great  road,  was  erected  about  two  years  ago 
ftom  funds  I>equeathed  by  the  late  John  Newlands,  Esq.,  of 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  a  native  of  the  town.  These  are  vested 
in  the  parish  minister,  and  three  neighbouring  proprietors 
(Sir  .William  Baillie,  Bart.,  Mr.  Majoribanks,  and  Mr. 
Gillon,M.P.),  whose  attent^,^^g^^ti[u^^;^|to^f^em 
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•  dtwrring  of  mnch  praise.  The  syttom  of  education 
■dieted  iDthis  institution  is  of  the  most  approved  kind,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  conducted  reflects  great  credit  on 
the  rector  ui^  other  teachers.  Instruction,  in  all  the  useful 
and  learned  brandies,  is  obtained  gratis ;  ample  funds,  for 
paying  the  teachers'  salaries,  being  placed  by  Mr.  Newlanda 
m  nis  trustees'  hands  for  that  benevolent  purpose.  All  the 
jKtutbs  of  the  parish,  vith  the  exception  of  such  as  have 
not  been  three  years  resident,  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it.  The 
railway,  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  is  to  pass  close  to 
the  town,  and  will,  when  completed,  be  of  incalculable  ad- 
vantage to  the  district  The  poj^ulation  of  the  town  in  183 1 
was  2492,  and  it  has  increased  since ;  the  population  of  the 
parish  was  3693.  Umler  the  Reform  Act,  the  voters  in  the 
bu»:h  jnn  those  in  the  county  in  electing  a  representative  in 
parliament.  Iliis  circumstance  has  tended  much  to  raise 
the  place  into  importance, 

Bathgate  has  been  a  *  free  burgh  of  barony '  since  1 663, 
in  which  year  King  Charles  II.  granted  its  charter ;  and  in 
1824  an  act  of  Kirliament  was  obtained,  erecting  it  into  a 
'  free  and  independent  biu^h,'  and  vesting  the  magistracy 
in  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  treasurer,  twelve  councillors, 
town  clerk,  and  procurator  fiscal.  These  are  chosen  by  the 
free  votes  of  the  burgesses  -  the  qualification  is  less  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act.  Nowhere^  in  so  short  a 
space  (ten  years),  have  the  benefits  of  pwular  and  annual 
eleetion  of  magistrates  been  so  well  exempufled.  At  a  small 
expense  to  tlw  inhabitants,  the  streets  and  wells  are  now 
kept  in  the  best  order,  and  the  police  of  the  town  properly 
preserved.  Batiigate  has  been  a  sheriffdom  from  a  remote 
period.  In  1530-1  Sir  James  Hamilton,  of  Finnart.  ob- 
tained a  charter  of  the  office  of  sheriff'  of  Renfrew,  within 
the  parish  and  barony  of  Bathgate,  on  the  resignation  of 
William  Lrad  Sempil,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire ; 
and  in  June,  1663,  King  Charles  II.  granted  the  barony  to 
Thomas  Hamilton  of  Bathgate,  with  the  office  of  sheriff  of 
Bathgate.  In  1747,  when  the  heritable  jurisdictions  were 
bought  up,  the  sheriffship  of  Bathgate  was  heredituy  in 
the  noble  family  of  Hope  of  Ho|)etoun.  heritable  sheriff  of 
the  shire  of  Linlithgow;  and  since  the  Jurisdiction  Act 
the  two  shires  have  been  under  the  same  sheriffs,  whose 
oommission  from  the  Crown  styles  him  *  Sheriff  of  the 
Sheriffdom  of  Linlithgow  and  Bathgate.'  In  the  immediate 
vicinity,  uid  near  to  the  new  acad«ny,  is  the  site  of  an 
antient  castle,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  given  by  King 
Robert  the  Bruce  to  his  daughter  Maijory.  along  with  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  part  of  her 
dowry,  upon  her  marriage  with  Walter,  the  Great  Steward 
of  Scotland.  From  these  illustrious  persons  the  Stuart  race 
sprung ;  and  from  them  the  present  royal  fomily  of  Great 
Britain.   (Communication  Jrom  Bathgate.) 

(Further  particulars  will  be  found  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Stati»ticai  Account  of  Scotland;  Penney's  JAnUthgouy- 
ihirei  Chambers's  Gazetteer,  ^c,  ^c.) 

BATHING,  means  the  temporary  surrounding  of  the 
body,or  a  part  of  it,  with  a  medium  different  from  that  in  which 
it  is  usu^ly  placed.  The  means  employed  for  this  purpose 
ate  generally  water,  watery  vapour,  or  air  of  a  temperature 
difl^rent  from  that  of  the  common  atmosphere.  The  otgeeta 
for  which  these  are  employed  are  usually  the  prevention  of 
disease,  the  cure  of  disease,  or  the  pleasure  derived  from 
the  operation.  To  understand  in  what  way  these  ends  are 
accomplished,  we  must  observe  that  the  human  frame  is 
endowed  with  a  power  of  maintaining,  within  certain  limits, 
a  nearly  uniform  temperature  in  whatever  circumstances  it 
is  placed.  The  general  temperature  of  an  adult  in  a  state 
of  perfect  health  is  from  97"  to  98°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter; that  of  a  new-born  infant  about  94°.  In  some  cases 
of  disease  the  temperature  rises  far  above  this  standard, 
even  to  106°,  while  in  others  it  sinks  far  below  it.  The 
power  by  which  the  body  maintains  a  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature is  the  property  of  developing  animal  heat,  the  perfec- 
tion of  which  function  is  intimately  connected  with  the  state 
<tf  the  nervous  system,  and  through  that,  with  the  circulation. 
When  the  body  is  well  nourished  and  the  circulation  vigorous, 
the  temperature  is  high,  and  nearly  equal  over  all  parts  of  the 
body,  provided  the  supply  of  nervous  energy  be  adequate. 
If  anything  impairs  the  vigour  the  circulation  generally, 
w  of  an  artery  going  to  a  particular  limb  fas  when  it  is  tied 
in  the  operation  of  aneurism),  the  temperature  of  the  whole 
or  of  the  part  will  be  low.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  whole 
nervous  system  he  impaired,  a  lower  tempenture  will  prevail 
gemrally,  and  e^edally  at  the  extremities ;  or  if  a  partimdar 


!imb>  such  as  a  paralysed  limb,  have  an  imperfect  share  of 
nervous  energy,  a  lower  temperature  of  the  part  wiU  exist. 
The  respiratory  function  is  also  intimately  connected  with 
the  development  of  animal  heat,  and  the  skin  assists  in  re- 
gulating it,  especially  in  reducing  it  when  too  high.  When 
the  body  is  placed  in  a  medium  of  a  temperature  much 
lower  than  itself,  the  heat  is  abstracted  from  the  surface  with 
more  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  difference  of  tempera- 
ture, and,  if  u>e  medium  be  air,  according  to  its  state  of 
humidity  or  dryness ;  the  effect  of  which  woukt  be  a  raduetim 
of  the  tempwature  of  the  whole  bod^,  were  it  not  oountersoted 
by  an  increued  devdopment  of  ammal  heat.  A^sin,  when 
the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  medium  much  higher  than 
itself,  the  exhalation  from  the  surfkee,  biHh  of  the  sktn  and 
lungs,  is  greatiy  augmented :  that  from  the  former  being 
thrown  off  in  we  form  of  perspiration,  that  of  the  latter  in 
the  fbtm  of  vapour.  The  evaporation  attending  these  pro 
cesses  causes  a  reduction  of  temperature.  As  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  these  two  positions,  we  need  not  do  more 
than  allude  to  the  nearly  equal  temperature  of  the  body 
maintained  by  Sir  Joseph  Banxs,  Sir  Charles  Blagden,  Drs. 
Fordyce  and  Solander,  in  their  experiments,  when  the  heat 
of  the  room  w&s  260°  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Animal  Phynoloffjf, 
Uhrary  of  Useful  Knotoledge,  part  i.  p.  3),  and  that  main- 
tained during  the  winter  by  the  members  of  the  rapeditions 
under  Captains  Ross,  Patry,  and  Franklin,  when  the  ther- 
mometer frequently  fell  to  51°  below  s«ro  of  Fahrenheit. 

In  a  moderate  temperature  the  animal  heat  is  generally 
prevented  from  risii^  too  high  by  means  <^  the  iiuetuimf 
perspiration,  the  quantity  at  which  varies  with  drcumstances. 
According  to  the  experiments  Seguin,  the  largest  quan 
tity  from  the  skin  and  lungs  together  amounted  to  thirty-two 
grains  per  minute,  or  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  per  hour, 
or  five  pounds  per  day.  The  medium  quantity  was  fifteen 
grains  per  minute,  or  thirty-three  ounces  in  twentv-four 
hours.  The  quantity  exhaled  increases  after  meals,  during 
sleep,  in  dry  warm  weather,  and  by  fnction.  or  whatever 
stimulates  the  skin ;  and  it  diminishes  when  digestioir  is 
impaired,  and  the  body  is  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  These 
last-mentioned  circumstances  prove  the  sympathy  which 
subsists  between  tiie  sldn  and  the  internal  m^ans.  The  skin 
must  not,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ooverin^  of  the 
body,  but  as  an  organ,  the  healthy  condition  of  whtcS  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  frame,  hot 
espedally  of  the  stomach  and  lining  membrane  of  the  lungs* 
with  which,  as  mucous  membmues.  it  has  the  closest  sym- 
pathy. It  also  sympathizes  with  the  ludneys,  the  quantity 
of  discharge  from  which  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the 
skin.  Hence  in  summer,  when  the  perspiration  frxnn  the 
skin  is  abundant,  the  secretion  from  the  kidneys  is  less ;  and 
when,  in  winter,  the  secretion  from  the  skin  is  diminished, 
that  from  the  kidneys  is  increased. 

The  perspiration  is  the  channel  by  which  salts  and  other 
principles,  no  longer  useful  in  the  system,  are  removed  from 
it.  According  to  Thenard.  it  consists  of  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  a  small  quanti^  of  an  acid,  which  according  to  cir- 
cumstances may  be  either  the  acetic,  lactic,  or  phosphoric ; 
and  some  salts,  chiefly  hydro-chlorates  of  soda  and  potass. 
Taking  the  lowest  estimate  of  Lavoisiw,  tim  skin  appears  to 
be  encmwed  mOk  Hob  power  (MT removing  from  the  system,  in 
the  space  of  tven^-fourhonn,  twenty  ounces  of  waste;  the 
retention  of  ttiis  in  tiw  system  is  ]Hoduetive  of  great  injury, 
and  the  inconvenience  u  only  lessened  by  the  increased 
action  of  some  internal  o^n,  which  becomes  oppressed  by 
the  double  load  thus  cast  upon  it  Bven  the  retention  ot 
the  perspired  matter  close  to  the  sUn,  from  neglect  oi 
changing  the  clothes,  is  the  source  of  many  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, particularly  in  spring  and  summer. 

The  great  vascularity  of  the  skin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  vessels  of  this  part  are  influenced  by  affections  of 
the  mind,  as  in  blushing,  when  it  becomes  red  from  more 
blood  being  sent  to  it,  and  during  fear  when  less  blood  ^oes  to 
it,  and  more  to  the  vicarious  organs,  as  the  kidneys,  pomt  out 
how  an  exposure  to  a  cold  and  damp  atmosphere  and  hov 
mental  emotions  are  concerned  in  producing  morbid  aotim  of 
thiso^an.  The  ^n  must  also  he  regarded  as  a  net^roi^  of 
nervous  filaments,  and  the  most  extensive  organ  of  sensa- 
tion :  in  this  way  it  enables  us  to  judge  of  heat  and  cold, 
though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  as  the  sensation  con- 
veyed will  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in 
which  the  body  or  any  of  tlie  limbs  may  have  been  placed 
immediately  befbre.  To  undsrstand  this  doctrine,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  be  acquainted  with  the  metien  of  beat  and  cold  oa 
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the  bumu  syslem ;  m  our  eiEpUnBtion  of  whiea,  «a  will 
•nde«vour  to  be  u  coacise  as  powible.  We  treat  flnt  of 
cold ;  in  doing  vrhicti  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between 
the  immediate  primary  action  of  cold  on  the  organ  or  part 
with  which  it  is  brought  into  contact,  and  the  Kconaary 
aetioD,  depending  upon  the  organic  activity  residing  in  tm 
or  that  train  of  effects  usually  denominated  re-aetion. 
primary  effect  is  always  the  same,  consisting  in  the 
abstraetion  of  heat  from  the  part,  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  its  temperature,  while  the  internal  development 
of  heat  becomes  greater,  so  that  the  organic  life  strives  ever 
to  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  the  contticting  powers, 
in  (ttdar  tlut  it  may  not  be  limited  tx  ^turlwa  in  its 
healthy  aetioii.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  both  the 
MCternal  and  internal  dM^  of  the  primary  action  of  cold, 
as  alao  the  period  in  wnieh  it  dowly  or  suddenly  shows 
itsdf^  and  the  time,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  that  it  lasts, 
occasion  a  variety  of  eflfoets,  both  in  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  andUiose  more  immediately  sympathizing  with 
it.  aa  well  as  in  the  whole  system.  The  d^;ree  of  primary 
aetion  of  cold  can  vary  in  endless  degrees,  from  the  lowest, 
where  it  scarcely  affects  the  sensibility,  to  the  highest,  when 
it  utterly  destroys  life.  This  difference  of  degree  depends 
upon  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances,  partly  re- 
lating to  the  aetion  of  the  cdd  itself,  and  partly  to  the  nature 
of  the  organic  life  upon  which  the  oold  operates.  The  essen- 
tial conditions  whum  most  be  here  bwne  in  mind  are,  that 
the  oontinnal  evtdntwa  of  animal  heat  is  ekwely  eonneeted 
widi  the  devalopmMit  or  ueicite  (tf  animal  life ;  and  that 
the  poww  or  extent  of  action  <tf  extnnal  media,  hiving  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  of  the  animal  dwy  twnMnd, 
depend  less  on  the  abwdma  degree  <tf  (hnr  temperature 
tfian  upon  the  qnanti^  calorie  which  they  can  abatraet 
in  a  given  time. 

The  relative  power  and  quickness  of  abstractinff  heat, 
with  which  different  exteroal  media  are  endowed,  depend 
upon  di&rent  properties,  such  as  their  density,  conducting 
power,  capacity  for  heat,  &c.,  and  display  themselves  through 
the  diversity  of  sensations  which,  at  the  same  atwdule  tem- 
perature, they  occasion.  Thus,  air  at  the  temperature  of  65° 
Fahr.  feels  pleasant,  while  water  at  the  same  d^^o  feels 
somewhat  cold.  The  oi^ans  of  the  body  also  differ  in  their 
power  of  sustaining  the  same  temperature ;  hence,  in  the 
employment  of  vapour-baths,  it  is  of  importance  to  know 
whether  the  watery  vapour  is  to  be  breathed  or  not,  since, 
wh«e  it  is  to  be  oreatbed,  the  tempentura  must  be  much 
lower.  The  following  table  is  given  by  Dr.  Forbes  as  an 
proximation  to  what  may  be  deemed  correct  as  a  measure 
sensation  in  the  casea  where  water  and  vapour  are  used. 


Water. 

Not  bntthad. 

BreUbed. 

Tepid  Bath  . 
Warm  Bath  . 
Hot  Bath  . 

85^  to  92° 
92  „  93 
98  »  106 

9C°  to  106° 
106  „  120 
120  „  160 

90°  to  100" 
100   „  110 
110  „  130 

As  a  flill  exposition  of  the  subject  of  the  temperature 
of  animals  will  be  given  under  the  article  Heat,  Ani- 
K AL,  we  must  refer  to  it  for  further  details,  confining  our- 
selves here  to  remark  that  the  ultimate  action  of  cold,  when 
extreme,  is  a  sedative  to  the  nervous  system,  and  alters  the 
circulation  from  external  to  internal ;  and  that  moderate 
cold  continued  causes  the  same  consequences  as  severe  cold 
of  short  duration  (See  Beaupr6  On  Cold,  Edinb.  1826.) 
Heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  system, 
and  alters  the  distribution  of  the  blood  from  internal  to  ex- 
tnnal. Taking  these  principles  as  our  guide,  we  proceed 
now  to  consider  the  different  kinds  of  baths,  and  their  action 
on  tin  ayatem  in  different  states  both  of  health  and  disease. 

nnt,  of  water-baths.  The  common  division  is  into  cold 
and  warm ;  but  various  lubdivisions  are  formed,  marked  by 
a  certain  range  of  temperature,  which  are  designated 


1.  The  cold-bath,  from  40° 

to 

640 

2.  The  cool 

65 

)■ 

75 

3.  The  temperate 

75 

It 

85 

4.  The  tepid 

>i 

8fi 

92 

9.  The  warm-bath 

H 

92 

t. 

98 

6.  The  hot-bath 

fl 

98 

» 

112 

We  shall  treat  first  of  tiie  e<dd-bath.  as  applied  to  the 
whale  surface  of  the  body. 

A  healthy  person  upon  entering  a  cold-bath  experiences 
a  sensation  of  cold,  followed  by  sHght  shuddering,  and  if 


the  immersion  has  been  sudden,  a  peculiar'  iffl|>re8iiott  on 

the  nervous  system,  called  a  shock.  The  skm  hecomei 
cooler  and  paler,  the  respiration  hurried  and  irregular,  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  increases  and  the  bladder  contracts. 
In  a  few  moments  the  colour  and  warmth  return  to  the 
skin,  and  a  glow  is  felt,  especially  if  assisted  by  rubbing  the 
surface.  If  the  person  remains  more  than  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes in  the  bath,  the  glow  disappears,  and  paleness  returns, 
which  again  gives  place,  though  less  quickly  and  perfectly, 
to  a  renewed  glow.  During  the  existence  of  the  primary 
action  of  the  cold,  the  bulk  of  the  whole  body,  but  especially 
of  the  more  contractile  [-arts,  diminishes.  Should  the  stay 
in  the  water  be  greatly  prolonged,  no  reaction  ensues,  but  a 
general  feelii^  of  chilhness  prevails,  with  quick  ^ble  pulse, 
convulsive  breathing,,  cramps  of  the  limu,  or  fiunting.  If 
the  person  quit  the  oath  after  the  few  first  minutes,  as  in 
prudence  he  should,  the  blood  returns  to  the  surface,  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  pricking,  itching,  aud  sometimes 
throbbing  of  the  arteries ;  the  elasticity  of  ^e  muscles  being 
increased,  more  animal  power  is  felt,  aoeompanied  with  a 
general  feeling  of  enjoyment. 

Very  young  or  feeble  individuals  are  either  incapable  of 
bearing  the  shock,  or  the  reaction  is  so  slight  that  they  can- 
not endure  to  stay  in  the  bath  beyond  a  very  short  time.  If 
they  unwisely  stay  or  are  held  in  the  bath  longer  than  one 
or  two  minutes,  the  heat  never  regains  its  proper  height, 
the  extremities  remain  contracted,  and  tiiey,  as  well  as  the 
l^Mi  nose,  Sec,  are  of  a  livid  hue.  In  such  cases  either 
artificial  means  mnat  be  wed  to  bring  about  reaction,  or  the 
hath  must  be  relinquished,  aa  improper  fbr  such  persons, 
aa  we  shall  show  at  a  fbture  part  of  our  observations. 

The  phenomena  just  described  generally  accompany  edd 
bathing;  and  it  is  clear  tiiat  we  can  reeogniae  in  them 
a  aeries  of  three  or  even  four  distinct  aotions ;  viz.,  1st 
The  shoek ;  2od,  The  cooling  effect ;  3rd,  The  contrac- 
tion or  astringent  effect ;  and,  4th,  The  re-action.  Cold 
bathing  may  be  employ^  therefore,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ensure  the  predominance  of  one  action  over  any  of  the  rest, 
acccading  to  circumstances,  where  fdl  are  not  desired.  They 
vary  with  the  degree  of  cold  and  the  suddenness  of  the  ap- 
plication, as  well  OS  from  the  body  being  plunged  into  the 
water,  or  the  water  dashed  against  the  body.  Where  the 
shock,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  is  desired,  the 
water  should  be  veir  cold,  and  where  praetieaJUe  should  be 
dashed  against  the  body*  or,  if  the  contmnr,  the  stay  in  the 
bath  should  be  momentary.  This  mode  of  using  it  may  be 
either  general  or  local.  It  has  been  employed  generally,  %jt. 
the  whole  body  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  water,  in  mania, 
with  oGoasionid  success,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  com- 
mon continued  fever  (under  certain  relations,  for  which 
see  Currie's  Medical  Reports),  sometimes  with  great  success, 
cutting  short  the  train  of  morbid  actions  which  constitute 
the  fever.  It  has  been  employed  also  in  nervous  affections, 
accompanied  with  a  convulsive  action,  or  deficient  Action  of 
the  muscular  system,  as  in  hysteria,  in  lock  jaw  (see  Paper 
by  Dr.  Wright,  London  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  vi.  p.  143) :  in  some  cases  of  obstinate  constipation, 
dashing  oold  water  on  the  person,  or  the  oold  bath  fre- 
quently repeated,  has  been  of  great  service. 

Its  stimulating  efibet  is  sometimes  best  procured  by  a 
local  application,  in  the  form  of  a  stream  of  water  falling  on 
the  head,  from  a  considerable  height.  The  simplest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  common  practice  of  sprinkling  the  fhee 
with  c<AA  water  in  case  of  a  tendency  to  faint ;  and  in  msny 
diseases  of  the  most  dangerous  character,  it  is  a  remedy 
superior  to  any  other.  It  is  called  the  cold  dash,  or  douche., 
or  douse,  and  is  beneficially  employed  in  fever,  particularly 
when  the  brain  continues  the  seat  of  inordinate  action  of 
the  blood-vessels,  after  depletion  has  been  carried  as  far  as 
prudence  will  allow.  (See  the  instructive  case  of  Dr.  Dill 
in  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  Treatise  on  Aver,  p.  398.)  It  re- 
quires to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  Also  in  the 
stete  of  stupor  or  coeia  which  occurs  in  the  last  stage  f»f 
Ayt&tmnAwttf  actt<ifs,orwaterin  the  brun,  it  often  succeeda 
in  rescumg  the  patient  from  imminent  danger.  (See  Aber- 
cmnbie  On  Di$eaM  <if  the  Brain,  first  edit  1828,  p.  157.) 
Its  utility  is  well  known  in  the  East  in  rousing  drunken 
soldiers  from  their  stupor  so  effectually  as  to  enable  their  ^ 
rise  up  and  appear  immediately  on  parade.  In  the  melan- 
choly and  mania  which  overtake  habitual  drunkards  it  is  of 
great  efficacy,  and  also  in  casea  of  loss  of  nervous  power  from 
excessive  mental  exertion.  In  apoplectic  stupor  it  has  alas 
been  very  advantageously  Ql^g^nsy  sinking  stage 
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ttmaap,  when  »11  other  remedies  have  failed,  cold  affiuiou 
has  sometimes  restored  the  functioiis  of  life  to  new  action. 

The  cooling  or  refrigerating  effect  of  cold  bathing  is  most 
desired  in  diseases  where  the  animal  heat  rises  above  the 
proper  standard,  as  in  fevers,  both  continued  and  eruptive, 
especially  scarlet  fever ;  also  in  some  loc^l  inflammations, 
particularly  of  the  brain.  For  the  principles  which  should 
regulate  our  practice  in  this  application  we  most  refer  to  Dr. 
Currie  and  other  writers,  only  remarking  that  in  the  hot  and 
restless  stage  of  scarlet  fever,  when  the  heat  is  steadily  above 
the  natural  standard,  Um  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  neither  sleep 
nor  perspiration  can  be  procured,  a  plunge  into  oold  water 
vill  DO  followed  by  both,  to  tlie  relief  and  often  recovery  of 
tiie  patient  (See  Bateman  On  Cutanaoui  Diaaaaea,  edit 
1829,  p.  180.)  In  applying  cold  locally,  as  in  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  one  rale  it  of  the  utmost  importance  to  be  ob- 
served, vis.,  Aat  the  application  of  the  cold  shall  be  oontinu- 
ons ;  dierefore  a  secona  set  of  cold  cloths  or  bags  of  ice  should 
he  applied  before  the  former  has  become  warm.  This  plan, 
especially  pursued  during  the  night,  along  with  judicious 
internal  treatment,  will  save  many  children  from  periahing 
under  the  moat  insidioiu  and  fktal  disease  of  ehildtaood— 
water  in  the  brain. 

The  cases  already  mentioned  are  mostly  acute  diseases, 
where  the  ooM  affusion  is  em^oyed  to  avert  an  imminent 
but  temporary  danger.  It  is  generally  in  efanmio  diseases 
that  the  e61d  bath  is  employed  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
In  these  it  is  chiefly  the  secondary  elfeot,  the  glow  or  reac- 
tion, which  is  desiTM.  The  rules  to  be  observM  in  order  to 
obtain  this  efRtct  are  founded  upon  the  strength,  which  is 
generally  inferred  from  the  age,  of  the  individual.  The  de- 
gree of  reaction  is,  for  the  most  part,  dependent  upon  the  cold- 
ness of  the  water  and  the  length  of  time  the  person  remains 
n  the  bath.  Very  oold  water,  in  which  the  person  remains 
\  nt  a  short  time,  will,  in  general,  produce  a  greater  degree 
of  re-action  than  a  more  moderate  temperature  in  which  he 
remains  longer.  But  here  everything  depends  upon  the 
general  power  of  the  individual,  the  state  of  the  system, 
especially  of  the  skin  at  the  moment  of  immersion,  and  the 
natoro  of  the  hath,  according  as  it  is  fresh  or  salt  water,  and 
also  the  season  of  the  year.  At  the  immersion  of  infonts  and 
young  ofaildren  in  tute  of  water  must  be  oonaidered  at  bath- 
ing, we  deem  it  necessary  here  to  explain  the  prinetples 
upon  which  the  temperature  of  the  bath  for  them  Hboala  be 
regulated,  especially  during  winter.  The  experiments  of 
Dr.  Edwards  rsee  Edwuds  On  tht  If^lutnee  of  Phyaiad 
Agents  on  Life,  London,  1832)  have  proved  that  *  the  power 
efproducingneat  in  warm-blooded  animals  is  a/ t^fnttntmuffl 
of  birth,  and  increate*  awctanvely  to  adult  age.'  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  water  of  a  higher  temperature  than  what  feels 
cool  to  the  hand  of  the  nurse  should  be  used,  particularly  in 
winter,  when  the  power  of  regaining  a  proper  degree  of  heat 
>9  necessarily  leas.  The  attempt  to  harden  children  by  ex- 
posure to  too  great  a  degree  of  cold  is  of  tlie  most  injnrious 
nature ;  it  either  produces  acute  disease  of  the  lungs,  which 
are  then  ver^  sensible  to  external  impressions,  or  disease 
of  the  digestive  organs,  leading  to  disease  of  the  mesenteric 
glands,  scroAila,  water  in  the  brain,  or,  if  they  survive  a 
few  years,  to  early  consumption.  Delieata  and  foehle*  per- 
sons  ot  all  ages  require  a  higher  tempentare  of  the  bath, 
and  a  shorter  stay  in  it  than  others.  If  the  re-action 
does  not  speedily  take  place,  means  must  be  employed  to 
ensure  its  so  doing,  or  the  use  of  the  oold  bath  must  be 
abandoned.  A  tepid  or  temperate  bath  may  be  used  in  the 
early  treatment  of  feeble  persons,  and  the  cold  bath  gradu- 
ally substituted  for  it,  or  a  glass  of  wine,  or,  what  is  far 
preferable,  strong  coffee  or  chocolate  may  be  taken  before 
entering  the  bath.  Where  the  arrangements  are  such  as  to 
admit  of  it,  a  brief  stay  in  a  warm  bato  before  going  into  the 
cold  hafk  a  good  effect  Nor,  in  general,  is  dan^r  to  be  ap- 
prehenoed  from  such  aproceeding.  Though  in  most  case* 
moderate  exercise  is  advantageous  before  liathing,  unless 
the  person  has  an  opportunity  of  swingiag  out  of  led  into 
the  oath,  still  he  should  never  think  of  undressing  and 
going  into  the  water  when  fotigued,  or  when  the  skin  is 
covered  with  perspiration.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  wet  the  head 
before  taking  the  fdunge.  For  a  person  in  ^>od  health, 
early  in  the  morning  is  the  best  time  to  bathe ;  for  one  more 
delicate,  from  two  to  three  hours  after  breakfast  ia  preferable ; 
but  no  one  should  bathe  immediately  after  a  full  meal,  par- 
ticularly if  there  be  a  tendency  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  a 
disposition  to  apoplexy. 

Axentiaa  while  m  the  bath,  such  as  friction  of  the  limbs 


and  chest,  or  swimming,  is  advisable,  bat  not  evm  this  can 

prevent  evil  consequences  if  the  bather  remain  too  j»g  in  the 
water.  To  say  nothing  of  the  risk  of  cramps  and  convul- 
sive action  of  the  respiratoiy  muscles,  from  the  blood  being 
pent  up  in  the  large  intern^  vessels,  which  may  occur  while 
the  person  is  in  the  water,  the  foundation  may  be  laid  for 
future  internal  disease  if  the  blood  do  not  soon  rentit  the 
surface,  either  from  the  natural  powers  of  re-action,  or  from 
frictbu  with  coarse  dry  cloths.  Friction  should  fi^hnr  th* 
tise<rfthe  bath  in  most  instanees,exeBpt  where  the  baflihu 
been  in  the  sea,  in  vfaieh  eaae  ^  aah  partMaa,  if  aUovad 
to  remain  in  oontact  with  the  akin,  ttimnlato  it  moTB. 

The  cases  of  disease  fof  which  oold  bathing  is  a  valnable 
remedy  are,  morbidly  inoreased  irritability  and  sensilnk  ty, 
aeeompanieid  with  general  debility.  If  the  sensibility  be 
extremely  high,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the  tepid  or  eool 
bath,  and  pass  gradually  to  the  odd.  Where  there  is  a 
tendency  to  colds  and  rheumatism,  the  oold  bath  is  an 
oellent  preventive ;  for  this  purpose  it  should  be  used  con- 
tinually throughout  the  year,  and  the  chest  should  be  sponged 
with  oold  water,  or  vinegar  and  water  may  be  substituted  in 
winter,  when  there  are  not  facilities  for  using  the  complete 
hath.  Before  beginning  this  practice,  careFul  investigation 
of  the  state  of  the  muoous  membranes  of  the  ehest  and  in- 
testinal canal  should  be  made,  aa  it  will  eertainly  prove 
hurtital  where  ohrtmio  inflammation  of  those  wgans  akts. 
If  tabereleB  are  raspaeted  to  exist  in  the  lan^  oold  bathing 
should  he  dispensed  with.  Though  oold  bathing  is  very 
useful  in  a  tendeney  to  serofohma  diseases,  it  is  very  hurt- 
ful when  these  are  really  developed,  though  te[ud  and  warm 
battling  are  allowable. 

Where  the  increased  iiritability  shows  itsdf  in  the  mental 
fimctions  or  in  the  muscular  system,  as  in  hypoohoodriash 
or  hysteria,  cold  bathing  is  very  useful ;  ana  especially  in 
the  hypochondriasis  of  literary  persons,  accompanied  with  a 
disposition  to  indigestion,  and  a  dry  harsh  skin.  In  actual 
indigestion,  especially  if  complicated  with  sub-acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  intes- 
tines, cold  bathing  is  very  iifjurious. 

In  oases  of  torpw  and  loss  of  power,  cold  bathing  is  of 
mneh  service ;  in  a  relaxed  state  the  skin,  •ufagect  to  d«- 
htUtating  perspirations,  it  ia  often  the  moat  eflbctual 
remedy  ;  in  weaknoas  of  the  lunba,  or  of  any  membw,  and 
after  sprains  or  parsJysis,  tin  loeal  oold  bath  is  very  useftil. 
The  astringent  as  welt  as  tonic  effect  of  the  cold  bath  is 
employed  to  prevent  the  prolapaas  or  descent  of  difforent 
poiti :  hence,  iu  a  tendeney  to  hernia  {or  even  when  it  has 
occurred,  ioe  laid  upon  the  tumw,  and  frequently  renewed, 
has  restwed  the  bowel  to  its  place,  or  at  least  waited  off  the 
inflammation  till  other  means  ooutd  be  tried) ;  in  leas  of 
power  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  or  of  the  contractile  power 
of  the  bladder,  pumping  cold  water  on  the  back  is  very 
useful ;  but  it  should  be  used  only  for  a  minute  at  a  time. 
In  chronic  hnmorriiagea,  oold  ap|uied  local^  or  generally 
has  a  good  effect 

The  cold  bath,  like  every  other  powerfbl  agent,  when  im- 
properly used,  is  capable  of  |noducing  much  mischief ;  in 
some  sbites  of  the  svstem  it  must  be  carefhlly  avoded.  In 
infancy  and  vory  advanced  age  it  is  less  admissible  than  at 
other  times,  and  even  t^uite  improper  if  the  debility  bo  great 
It  is  inadmissible  durmg,  or  immediately  before,  certain 
conditions  of  the  female  system ;  also  when  there  is  con^;es- 
tion  of  blood  in  the  veins  or  internal  organs ;  hence  it  is 
not  suited  to  chlorosis.  In  any  organic  affection  of  the 
heart,  or  aneurism,  it  is  altogether  improper. 

Of  the  cold  shower-bath  and  douche  we  shall  only  observe 
here,  that  their  effects  are  more  speedy,  and  extend  more  to 
the  internal  organs :  consequently  they  are  only  to  be  used 
for  a  very  short  time,  whenever  recourse  is  had  to  them. 
A  ^ow  qS  the  surface  is  sooner  folt  after  the  shower 
than  the  common  hath ;  and  as  soon  as  this  is  poneived 
the  person  should  withdraw  himself  from  the  stmam.  If 
the  douche  faUs  upon  the  head,  it  |voduoes  almost  in- 
stantaneous and  most  powerftil  effects.  If  its  vse  be  pro- 
longed, it  quickly  lowers,  then  destroys,  the  sensibility, 
induces  faintings,  and  places  the  patient  in  the  most  immi- 
nent danger.  Medical  superintendence  is  therefore  required 
through  every  stage  of  its  employment 

When  the  body  is  surrounded  by  media  of  a  temperature 
in  some  cases  lower,  and  in  some  higher  than  its  own,  it  re- 
ceives caloric,  instead  of  parting  with  it.  The  difference  of 
densiQr  and  humidity  is  the  cause  of  its  receiving  it  from 
some  media  which  ara  vf%)f!m!n.tmm*t»UiS^  >»»  «wn 
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M  mil  H  from  HUM  whieh  ue  lumbar.  Thii  dqwndi  upon 
the  capeeity  fitr  calorie,  and  the  oonductiiig  power  of  the 
lunmmding  medium.  Thus,  dry  air  at  70°  Fahr.  vill  impart 
heat  to  the  body,  vhila  water  at  92^  will  abstract  it,  though 
water  at  96°  may  impart  heat  The  tepid  bath,  therefon^ 
being  BO  close  upon  the  limit  of  abstracting  or  imparting 
heat,  cannot  exercise  a  very  powerful  e&ot  upon  the  fnno- 
tiim  of  the  development  of  animal  heat;  neither  does  it 
Meh  afisct  the  circulation,  which  it  rather  rstaids  than 
qnickens ;  butHti  influence  is  mostly  oenflned  to  the  skin, 
which  it  claanBea,.softens,  and  renders  more  fit  to  execute 
its  dutiea.  Tb«  eases  in  which  the  tepid  bath  is  to  be  pre- 
fcned  to  thatof  adiierrat  tampenture,aratiioseof  afebrik 
character  joined  to  an  iiritabfli^  of  the  skin,  whidtisgene- 
niif  dry  and  harsh ;  eoine  eutanaoua  dieeaioe,  vfaera,  by 
frietkm.  the  scales  are  renored  and  a  newsurftee  Kesented; 
and.  Instly,  as  pnpaiatory  to  the  cold  bath  in  detieate  per- 
sooa.  or  lor  those  whose  paouliarities  of  system  render  them 
onaUe  to  bear  a  warm  bath  of  a  high  temperature.  It  is  of 
mneh  uas  in  the  form  of  tepid  Bj|>ongingof  thesnrfisoe  in  the 
adnmoed  stage  of  fevers,  and  m  convalosoenoe  from  acute 
diiessea.  In  this  case  vinegar  is  t^n  added  to  the  water 
with  increased  good  efibct. 

The  primary  effect  of  the  application  to  the  surfisee  of  the 
body  of  vatnr  of  a  temperature  vaiying  from  93°  to  9E^,  is, 
in  ronseqBenoe  of  the  commumoation  of  warmth,  the  same 
ss  that  of  dry  heat,  via.,  a  stiasnlating,  enliTCDing,  and 
euanding  efctt.  Hmse  there  is  a  qtiiclEening  of  we  eir- 
cnlation  and  lesniration,  aa  wM  as  Ae  direction  of  a  greater 
qaant^  of  fluid  to  tb0  snrftoe,  manifcsted  by  the  swelling 
and  iMiiMa  ot  fiw  nut.  Than  nsults  also  a  liner  and 
■ore  lively  aotioa  of  the  musenlar  system,  and  inonsied 
SBnwhfliQr  and  aetivi^  of  the  nervous  system.  Diminished 
axhalalien  lirom  tiie  dcin  t^ea  i^aee.  while  a  greatly  in- 
cnssed  ahaorptien  occurs;  the  exhalatitm  from  the  lungs, 
homrar,  is  incnased.  An  increased  quantity  of  heat  is 
thus  inttodnced  into  the  system,  Mt  first  in  the  superficial, 
but  ifterwards  in  the  most  tntsnial  parts  of  the  bodv. 

The  eeeondary  or  ultimate  effect  is  somewhat  aiflbrenL 
The  increased  actioa  of  the  arteries  giedually  subsides,  the 
poise  heaomes  ftiller  and  slower,  and  the  grostest  quantity 
flf  the  Mood  lodgea  in  the  veins,  particularly  in  the  great 
THHMa  oentzes,  such  as  the  vena  porta  and  the  Amt.  whidi 
it  stimulfttoe  to  increased  secretion  ^  bile.  Corresponding 
diangra  occur  in  all  the  other  organs ;  ahd  if  the  application 
of  the  wanuth  be  continued  fat  a  longer  time,  the  inoreased 
— rgy  and  alartiei^  of  Ihe  muscles  disappear,  and  a  sense 
of  latigBa,  with  ahmy,  and  a  tondonmr  to  siaspi  suooaeds. 

The  ftnid  reault  it  the  action  Mo  re-actioa  is  an  aug- 
DMBtad  secretion  from  the  skin,  and  a  eonesponding  diminu- 
tion «f  urine,  uid  of  the  secretion  fbom  the  mneoos  surfiMses. 

The  warm  bath  may  be  employed  to  effset  two  opposite 
ends,  to  etimnlate,  or  cafan  and  soothe.  It  accomplishes  tiie 
first  when  its  temperature  Is  high  (98°),  and  its  use  is  con- 
fined to  five  or  ten  minutes ;  the  second  when  it  is  about 
93°,  and  eoutinoed  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour. 
Smployed  in  this  but  way,  Harcard  found  that  it  always 
dimimabed  the  velocity  of  the  oirculriion,  and  that  the 
longer  the  bath  was  oontinued  the  slower  the  pulse  be- 
came ;  also,  that  the  more  the  pulse  deviated  from  a  state 
of  beidth,  the  mt»e  it  is  diminished  by  tbe  warm  bath.  The 
bath  may  even  be  prolonged  till  it  induce  fiuntiag  and  other 
coneequences  of  a  deprwsed  circulation.  Bhcrt  of  actual 
lUotin^  it  may  bn  beneflmally  employed  to  produce  great 
relaxation  of  uw  muandar  system,  so  as  to  enable  diuoca- 
tinas  or  hemiaa  to  he  more  easily  ledoeed.  Tbe  state  of  re- 
laxatioa  bordering  upon  Anting  is  very  favourable  to  the 
ptoeesB  of  absotption ;  it  may,  therefcre,  be  advantageonsly 
enployod  in  drop^  arising  firom  weakness  of  the  absOTbents. 
As  the  varm  badi  has  generally  the  efiect  of  equalising  the 
eircalation,  and  relieving  hitemal  congestion,  it  is  mucn  re- 
sorted to  ae  a  remedy  in  spasmodic  ana  convulsive  diseases ; 
hot  hmv  the  utmost  caution  and  discrimination  are  necessary. 
If  tbe  spasmodic  actions  lesult  from  an  inflammatory  state 
«t  any  at  the  nervous  centres,  more  barm  than  good  wfll  be 
done  by  a  bath.  The  inflammatory  condition  must  first  be 
removed  or  greatly  lessened  by  bleeding,  purgatives,  and 
other  approi^ate  means,  before  the  bath  ean  be  safely  used. 
These  cnutiMis  do  not  so  strictly  apply  to  flie  convulsive  ex- 
cilemant  whieh  often  moedes  the  eruption  of  small-pox,  or 
ofon  meadea,  lAidi  w  oAen  greatly  relieved  bv  die  warm 
hath*  wbkit  any  alio  be  repeated  dimng  tbe  eany  stages  of 
An  i^tfwL.  (Sn  MwoMd.  ZOir      JMMir.  Hanonr. 


1793,  or  Duncan's  M*d.  Comm.  Snd  Decade,  part  x.  p.  I  S3.) 
Tbe  convulsions  of  infants  during  teething  are  almost  in- 
variably attempted  to  be  removeif  by  the  warn  bath,  but  in 
many  instances  more  barm  than  good  is  done.  The  con- 
dition of  the  brain  must  be  carefuUy  inquired  into  by  the 
medical  attendant,  and  the  state  of  the  gums  investigated 
before  this  measure  should  be  had  recourse  to.  If  there  be 
congestion  of  blood  in  tbe  brain  ibis  must  be  removed  before 
any  good  can  result  from  a  bsth,  and  after  its  removal  the 
omvulaive  actions  will  generally  subside.  The  same  good 
efiect  will  follow  free  scarification  of  the  gums,  if  a  too£  be 
preparing  to  protnide.  [See  Ahtispashodics.]  Evn, 
when  the  bath  is  properly  applied,  the  ^ood  which  might  be 
derived  from  it  is  often  firushrated  by  uattention  or  igno- 
ranoe.  The  bath  is  prepamd  at  nndom,  and  the  tempera^ 
tore  is  bovw  auffieiantly  regaided.  If  above  96**  it  cannot 
fUl  to  be  iiriuriou& 

During  the  existence  of  all  aMive  inflammation,  at  what- 
ever age,  the  warm  bath  may  be  pronounced  an  unfit  me^ 
sure ;  and  even  after  the  acutness  may  have  been  reduced 
by  active  antiphlogiatie  means,  the  warm  bath  is  a  doubtful 
remedy,  if  we  except  a  very  few  cases.  Of  these,  inflam* 
mation  of  the  peritonmum  is  tbe  best  marked  exception ; 
but  even  here  the  beth  is  a  very  secondary  means  towards 
lowming  the  action  of  the  system,  though  it  may  assist  tbe 
flow  of  blood  from  leech  bites,  and  may  be  continued  till  a 
tendency  to  faint  show  itself. 

In  acute  rheumatism,  after  venesection,  tbe  warm  bath 
may  perhaps  be  employed,  if  we  can  ensure  its  being  fair 
kniM  bv  copious  perspiration.  For  this  puqiose  the  patiMit 
ihoold  have  the  bath  dose  to  hia  bed.  tcmain  in  it  fiv  half 
ae  three^uarters  of  an  hour,  be  well  rubbed  wifli  warm 
flannel  doths.  replaced  in  bed  between  wstm  blankets,  take 
diaphoretic  madicinee,  and  drink  bland,  warm  fluids,  auoh  aa ' 
gruel  or  weak  tea,  and  maintain  the  perspiration  fbr  twen^ 
fcur  or  forty-eight  hones. 

In  a  disposition  to  gout  or  rheumatism  the  warm  bath  is 
more  proper  than  when  a  paroxysm  of  these  diseases  occurs. 
In  such  cases  the  natural  warm  baths  are  preferable :  those 
of  the  Queen's  Bath,  or  Cross  Bath  at  Bath,  the  temperature 
of  whidi  is  from  94°  to  96°,  arc  well  calculated  fer  such  cases. 

In  few  chronic  inflammatory  diseases  are  warm  baths  al- 
lowable, if  we  except  some  of  those  of  the  digestive  organs, 
especially  sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  tbe  stomach  and  intestines.  Indigestion  is  often  the  most 
common  ^mptom  aooompanyUig  thu  state,  and  it  is  elmoat 
always  benefited  by  a  oourse  of  warm  or  tejrid  bathing. 

Tbe  other  states  to  which  warm  bathing  is  nnsuited  are 

Seat  general  torpor,  but  especially  of  tbe  akin ;  also  whan 
ere  is  a  tendency  to  profhse  secretion  from  the  skin ;  when 
there  is  great  plethora  or  fiilness  of  the  nseular  system, 
especially  ^e  veins ;  in  tendency  to  active  hmmorniage ; 
in  aneurism,  or  any  disease  ot  the  heart ;  also  in  eases  m  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy :  lastly,  in  extreme  atony,  or  exces- 
sive irriUbility  of  the  nervous  system.  In  the  very  extreme 
caeca  of  derangement  of  tbe  nervous  system  the  warm  bath 
is  unfit ;  in  more  moderate  derangements  of  it,  a  more  ap- 
plicable or  useftil  remedy  cannot  he  found.  In  cases  of  ner^ 
vous  exhaustion  from  intense  literary  employment,  or 
official  or  parliamentary  duties,  tbe  warm  bath  is  of  great 
service,  more  particularly  when,  Ui  addition  to  the  warm 
bath,  the  cold  douche  is  emt^oyed,  directed  upon  tbe  head 
for  a  few  eeeonda,  while  the  patient  is  in  the  bath.  In  the 
mildw  eases  of  mania  K  has  been  found  of  great  use. 

In  cases  of  oontnctkms  ot  the  joints  from  rheumatio  or 
gouty  inflammation,  the  warm  baw,  or,  what  is  better,  Ae 
Tocai  vapour  baHi,  is  of  servioB  in  restoring  the  flexibility  of 
the  limb. 

It  may  be  briefly  stated  that  the  warm  bsth  is  much 
more  serviceable  when  there  is  a  tendency  to  disease,  cMi 
stitutional  or  accidental,  or  in  convalescence,  than  in  any 
other  circumstances.  It  is  therefore  rather  tobeconsidered 
as  a  preventive  than  remedial  measure.  But  its  value  in 
this  point  of  view  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  and  used.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly beneficial  as  a  means  of  allaying  tbe  irritation  of 
the  vascular  system,  which  occurs  in  young  persons  die- 
posed  to  consumption,  when  the  disease  is  beginning  slowly 
to  impair  the  integri^  and  healthfblness  of  the  lungs  or 
other  important  organs.  To  prevent  tiie  development  of 
tbe  mOTbid  deposit  in  the  lunn  is  of  infinite  importance; 
and  thia  wfll  be  best  aoeomplished  by  keejHng  up  a  mon 
vigorooi  action  of  the  skin.  The  ba^~nurt>Bj}VMvered 
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in  for  a  length  of  time.  Pripar  bathing-iooms  should  exist 
in  every  well-conEtructed  houee ;  but  as  this  is  rarely  the 
ease  in  this  countrv,  a  good  substitute  may  be  obtained  by 
using  some  of  the  recently-invented  bathing-machines, 
which  combine  iacilities  for  using  the  difierent  kinds  of  bath 
in  the  same  apparatus.  The  best  which  we  have  seen  is 
that  mode  by  Aead,  R^nt  Circus,  which  possesses  an 
apparatus  for  applying  the  douche  while  in  the  warm  bath, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  cold,  a  shower,  a  warm,  a  douche,  or 
a  Tapour-bath .  k  is  therefore  called  Tfu  Uwnrvd  Bath. 
Baths  sliould  be  attached  to  all  large  manu&etcHies,  a«  a 
r^nshment  for  the  workmen,  to  ensure  deanlicess,  and  as 
a  means  of  warding  off  many  diseases:  in  lead-works, 
vaintera'  and  ptumwrs'  establishments,  they  would  pro- 
tect the  men  from  painters  cholic ;  and  in  other  establish- 
ments, they  would  preserve  the  workmen  from  many  cu- 
taneous diseases.  '  A  multitude  of  chronic  inHammations 
of  the  skin  are  produced  by  uncleanline&s,  or  other  agents, 
which  directly  irritate  the  skin;  and  it  is  to  the  want 
of  cleanliness  in  the  inferior  classes  that  Willan  attri- 
butes the  frequency  of  cutaneous  diseases  in  London.  In 
France,  advantages  are  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  poor 
to  which  the  rich  alone  aspire  in  other  itountries.  The  num- 
ber of  gratuitous  baths  which  are  given  at  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Louis  and  La  Chants  is  truly  prodigious:  in  1822  it 
amounted  to  127,752  for  the  out-patients  mtly  of  the  bosni- 
tat  of  St.  Louis.'  (Rayer  On  DiteatM  qf  th»  Sim.)  Why 
some  portior  i>f  the  funds  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  in 
London,  and  tther  large  towns,  should  not  be  applied  in  a 
similar  way,  we  can  see  no  good  objection.  There  is  as 
much  philanthropy  and  beLevolenco  m  preventing  disease 
as  in  our'vg  it 

A  partiM  warm  bath,  such  as  the  foot-bath,  is  of  much 
service  n  warding  off  many  complaints.  After  getting  the 
Seat  wet.  plunging  them  into  warm  water  will  otun  prevent 
any  ill  consequences ;  and  even  wlien  the  first  chill  and 
■light  shiveriugs,  which  usher  in  colds,  fevers,  and  other 
uwmmatory  complaints,  have  been  felt,  the  disease  may 
be  cnt  short  by  the  use  of  a  foot-bath,  continued  till  firee 
Mmiratton  oeonn.  In  inflammatory  diseases  where  the 
fwau  and  throat  are  miwh  affiictod,  the  employment  of  a 
foot-bath,  at  a  later  period,  often  gives  great  lelisl,  by 
eausing  a  revulsion  of  the  blood  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  body. 

Water  of  a  temperature  from  99^  to  the  highest  which 
ean  bo  endured,  is  termed  the  hat-bath.  When  a  person  in 
health  enters  such  a  bath,  it  greatly  excites  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  through  that,  the  heart  and  arteries ;  causes  heat 
and  constriction  of  the  skin,  with  disturbance  of  the  internal 
organs  generally,  but  especially  those  of  secretion.  This 
state  of  uneasiness  is  lessened  by  the  breaking  out  of 
perspiration,  which  is  succeeded  by  great  languor,  torfmr, 
and  disposition  to^  sleep.  In  such  a  bath  little  alMorption 
takes  place  through  uie  skin,  and  the  body  is  fbuiid  to 
have  uwt  weight  The  hot-Utth  is  a  powernU  stimulant, 
and  ean  never  be  used  by  persons  in  a  state  of  health. 
The  same  cautions  which  wera  stated  under  the  head 
of  the  warm-bath  apply  to  it  in  a  greater  denee.  The 
few  cases  to  which  it  is  suited  are  chronic  aroctions  of 
the  nervous  system,  sudi  as  paralysis,  when  all  vascular 
fulness  of  the  brain  or  spinal  chord  has  been  nmoved. 
The  waters  of  the  King's  bath  at  Bath,  aiid  some  of  the 
hot-baths  on  the  continent,  are  very  beneficially  employed 
in  such  cases;  but  careful  discrimination  must  be  nmde 
to  suit  the  temperatura  to  the  degree  of  sensibility  remain- 
ing in  Uie  paralysed  part  Whero  the  power  of  motion 
is  lost,  the  sensation  is  sometimes  incrwsed.  Here  the 
hot-bath  would  be  very  hurtful.  On  Uie  other  hand  the 
sensation  may  be  lost,  while  the  power  oi  motion  lemains. 
Hera  equal  care  must  be  observed  not  to  use  too  high  a 
temperature.  Erythema,  erysipelas,  mortiflcation,  or  death 
may  kSJaw  the  use  of  too  high  a  temperature  or  a  stay  too 
prolonKed  even  in  a  proper  temperature. 

Sudden  retrocession  or  repulsion  of  some  cutaneous  or 
eruptive  diseases  is  relieved  by  the  use  of  a  hot-bath  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  eruption  often  coming  out  favourably  after 
it.  Some  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  in  which  great  thick- 
ening or  torpor  of  the  skin  exists,  are  benefited  by  the  hot- 
bath. 

Vapciir-baths  are  either  natural  or  artificial.  Several 
uatuia!  vapour-baths  exist  in  the  Neapolitan  States,  in 
Switseriand  'J^feffers  in  the  country  of  the  GrisonsJ,  and  in 
IsduA.  Tlw  artifliiul  vapour-baths  are  much  in  use  in  the 


East  and  in  Russia,  where  they  are  public,  or  intended  fbr 
several  persons  to  use  at  the  same  time ;  and  o^asionally  in 
Britain,  where  they  are  always  solitary  or  for  a  single  indi- 
vidual. The  Russian  baths  are  described  in  Lyall's  Cha- 
racter  qf  the  Ruasiam,  p.  112 — US.  The  bathing-roont 
contains  tiras  of  benches,  like  an  amphitheatre.  Uie  seata 
nearest  the  bottom  being  the  cocdett,  those  higher  up  hotter. 
The  temperatwe  varies  ftom  112°  to  224\  Arsons  com- 
mencing the  uae  of  sudi  baths  occupy  the  lower  seats,  and 
ascend  as  they  become  aecustomed  to  them.  While  ex- 
posed to  the  vapour,  the  body  is  washed  or  rubbed  with  soap 
or  bran,  and  beaten  with  nesh  birch-twigs.  The  bead  ia 
surrounded  with  a  cold  doth,  or  cold  water  is  dashed  ova 
the  head.  When  the  person  does  not  wish  to  breathe  the 
heated  vapour,  a  sponge  which  has  hem  dipped  in  cold 
water  is  held  to  the  mouth  and  nose.  On  first  empl<^i&g 
the  vapour-bath,  the  .person  usually  remains  about  fifteen 
minut^  but  afterwards  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  at 
Pfeffers  the  temperature  (tf  which  is  only  1 00,  sometimes  four, 
eight,  ten  or  sixteen  hours.  After  coming  out  of  the  bath, 
the  bather  goes  into  a  room  heated  with  dry  air,  whero  he  is 
rubbed,  puts  on  a  flannel  dress,  and  then  reposes  upon  a  onich 
for  some  time,  when  he  may  drink  warm  drinks  to  promote 
the  perspiration. 

*  As  soon,'  says  Dr.  B.  D.  Claifce,  'at  the  inhabitants  of 
these  nuth^  nations  have  endured  the  hi^  tempermtoi* 
of  their  vapour-baUis,  which  is  so  great  that  Englishmm 
wouM  not  conceive  it  possible  to  exist  an  instwt  in  them, 
they  stand  naked,  covered  with  profuse  perspiration,  cooling 
themselves  in  the  open  air.  In  summer  they  plunge  into 
cold  water,  and  in  winter  they  roll  about  in  the  snow,  with- 
out  sustaining  ityury,  or  even  catching  cold.  When  the 
Russians  leave  a  bath  of  this  kind,  they  mcxeover  drink  oo- 
pious  draughts  of  mead,  as  cold  as  it  can  be  procured.' 
(Travels  in  Russia,  part  i.  p.  143.)  The  absence  of  all 
risk  in  exposing  the  person  to  such  extremes  of  temperatura 
is  explained  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  who  found 
that  *aft«  an  exposure  to  cold,  sufficient  to  diminish  the 
power  of  producing  heat,  continnanoe  in  a  hi^  tempnatniw 
tends  to  the  reooveiy  of  this  power ;  for,  in  exposing  ani- 
mals  to  successive  appUcations  of  eold,  their  tempwature 
will  fall  the  more  slowly  the  longer  they  shall  have  been 
sul^jected  to  the  influence  of  warmth.  It  follows,  therefori^ 
that  the  effect  of  the  application  ot  a  owtain  dttgree  of  heat  is 
continued  after  the  cessation  of  the  eause.  Henee,  we  see 
Uiat  those  who  are  liable  to  frequent  exposure  of  sevoe  cold 
are  rendered  more  capable  of  supporting  it,  by  sulyecting 
themselves  in  the  intervals  to  a  high  temperature, — a 
practice  adopted  by  northern  nations,  and  justified  by  facts.* 
(Edwardson  the  Influence  of  Physical  Agent*  on  UJe,  p.  1 25.) 

The  vapour-bath  is  distinguished  from  all  other  means  of 
introducing  more  heat  into  ttie  body,  chiefly  by  the  circum- 
stance, Uiat  as  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  converted  into 
water,  b^  coming  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  it 
Gommunieatos  a  quantity  of  sensible  caloric  to  it  It  is 
wiUioot  doubt  the  most  powerful  means  of  supplying  a  great 
heat  to  the  greatest  portiou  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  in- 
ternal as  well  OS  external ;  fbr  when  breathed,  the  extensive 
surface  forming  the  interior  of  the  limgs  is  influenced  by  it 
in  the  same  way  as  the  skin.  On  the  skin  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar influence.  It  does  not  cause  that  constriction  of  the 
skin,  which  follows  the  application  of  dry  air,  nor  does  it 
exert  that  pressure  upon  the  surface,  wmch.  in  the  case  of 
warm  water,  retards  the  breaking  out  of  the  perspiration. 
On  the  contrary,  moisture  of  the  skin,  followed  by  {wofitBe 

apitation,  oeours  immediately  upon  entering  the  vapour- 
i. 

In  Russia,  where  such  baths  are  used  on  a  large  scal^ 
their  imployment  is  not  found  to  be  productive  of  weakness. 
The  BUHequent  exposura  to  cold  restores  Uie  tme  of  the 
skin  which  nad  been  lost,  and  the  process  leaves  the  peisoa 
with  a  general  sense  of  good  health,  strength,  and  power, 
both  of  the  internal  organs  and  of  the  skin.  *  These  prac- 
tices,' says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  se«n  to  delight  them,  and  to  add 
strength  to  their  constitution.' 

The  vapour-bath,  by  attracting  the  blood  mora  qieedily 
to  the  surface,  and  by  being  followed  by  more  profuse  per- 
spiration, is  mora  powerful  Uian  the  warm  water-baUi.  It 
is  emnloyed  as  a  remedy  in  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  in 
the  numerous  consequences  of  these  when  they  have  as- 
sumed the  chronic  form.  Many  cases  of  rheumatic  and 
gouty  contraction  of  the  joints  have  been  removed  by 
persevering  m  the  uae  of  vapoor^ths,  as  uajdoyed 
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dke  coDiwental  nations.  In  scrofulous  diseases,  espeeisUy 
when  they  affect  the  akin  and  the  glands,  benefit  is  derived 
ft«n  the  TapouF-bath,  unless  there  be  a  manifest  tendency 
to  active  inflammatioD,  and  (treat  irritability  of  the  neivous 
system.  In  some  chronic  affections  of  the  nervous  system, 
•specially  when  connected  with  the  repulsion  or  ioiperfect 
derdopment  of  cutaneous  diseases,  the  vapour-bath  is  of 
great  use :  and  also  in  some  affections  of  the  respiratory 
o^ans,  such  as  dry  catarrh^  asthma,  spasms  of  the  muscles 
(tf  respiration,  if  these  are  not  oompUcated  with  inflamma- 
tim  or  o^nie  disease  of  the  longs  or  heart. 

The  use  of  the  Taponr-bsth  would  be  found  to  ward  off 
manj  seats  diseases  resulting  fran  exposure  to  cold,  if  had 
leaoune  to  immediately  after  exposure  to  the  «»ftiting  oanie ; 
as  after  tnvdlinff.  or  falling  into  the  water  in  winter. 

The  local  ap^ation  of  warm  vapour  is  very  serviceable 
in  many  recent  diseases.  Catarrhs,  sore  throats  of  an  in- 
fiammatory  kind,  inflammations  of  the  eyes  and  ears,  are 
^[leatly  alleviated  by  such  means.  But  when  the  lungs  are 
inflamed,  though  Mudge's  or  other  inhaler  is  much  recora- 
mmded,  yet  the  effort  required  to  draw  in  the  vapour  is  in- 
jurious. ThjQ  head,  from  which  a  flannel  cloth  may  fall 
down,  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  vapour  from  escaping, 
shouhi  be  held  over  a  bason  fiill  of  warm  water,  and  the 
Tspour  inhaled  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  respiiation.  The 
vapour-bath  is  very  improper  for  plethoric  persona,  those 
]»edisposed  to  congestion,  or  to  apoplexy*  and  also  Ibr  indi- 
vidnals  in  a  state  of  great  debility. 

The  enqiloynient  it  heated  air»  aa  an  a|qilioation  to  the 
body,  eaaass  the  primary  action  of  beat  to  manifest  itself 
more  than  the  saoondary.  The  hot  air-bath  is  therefore 
powerfiiUy  stimulsnt  to  the  akin  and  nervous  system,  and 
IS  of  great  snrvioe  in  aUcaiss  where  the  production  of  animal 
beat  is  less  than  natural,  as  in  the  cold  stage  of  fevers,  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  power.  It  has  been  employed 
bapeflcirily  in  congestive  fever,  and  after  great  and  conti- 
nual mental  exertion.  It  proved  less  usefm  in  the  Asiatic 
eboloa  than  was  anticipated.  A  convenient  apparatus 
for  applying  it  was  invented  by  the  late  Dr.  Qower,  called  a 
Attutormn,  and  also  others  by  Jones  of  the  Strand,  London. 

Medicated  baths  rarely  possess  greater  power  than  that 
possessed  by  the  water  alone ;  but  tiiece  are  a  few  exceptions. 
The  admixture  of  common  salt  makes  the  water  more  sti- 
mnlstmg  and  tonic. 

SnljAnions  vapour-baths  fell  under  the  head  of  medicated 
badis,  aiid  a  few  remarks  may  be  here  made  respecting 
tiwm.  Ni^tmen,  and  other  individuals  who  live  much  in 
an  atmosphere  efaarffed  with  sulphurous  exhalations,  are 
nady  aflwled  with  cuonio  diseases  of  the  skin,  while  other 
trades  seem  to  nedispose  to  their  development,  such  as  the 
IwIlsi^s  itch  and  grocer's  itch.  It  is  chiefly  for  the  cure  of 
Mlaiieous  diseases  that  the  sulphurous  vapour-baths  are 
maployed.  In  man^  of  these  they  are  very  useful,  espe- 
■iaUy  those  belongmg  to  the  genus  scabies  and  geous 
impetigo  of  Bateman.  A  caution  is  requisite  for  their  safe 
employment,  tlut  the  vapour  should  not  be  appUed  to  more 
tbwa  a  fourth  part  of  the  body  at  one  time,>  lest  the  disease 
should  be  suddenly  cured,  and  the  internal  organs  suffer  by 
the  repuUon.  The  person  who  uses  the  sulphurous  vapour- 
bath  must  be  careful  not  to  breathe  any  of  the  va^nr. 
This  kind  <rf  hMh  has  been  used  in  xfaeumatic  affections, 
Bome  diaeasea  of  the  stomaeh,  and  in  chronic  paralysis.  It 
may  sometunes  be  a  usefhl  addition  to  internal  treatment, 
Imt  mkarn  can  be  of  litUe  avaQ,  till  the  state  of  the  internal 
organs  be  improved,  especially  the  liver,  the  action  of  which 
is  almost  always  feulty  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

The  nibo-muriatio  bath  of  Scott  is  of  use  in  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  liver,  such  as  occurs  in  warm  climates. 
The  iron-baths  in  Nassau  and  the  Hartz  are  nuure  tonic 
than  the  umple  cold-bath :  but  none  of  the  iron  can  be  ab- 
sorbed at  the  low  temperature  of  these  baths ;  it  is  only  there- 
fiwe  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  skin,  and  the  sympa- 
thies of  tnis  with  the  internal  organs,  that  they  are  more 
beneficial.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the  mi- 
neralized mud  baths,  called  by  the  ItaUana  Lutatura, 
<See  Gairdner  0»  SUnmral  S/rrwgit  p.  404.) 

Though  unacquainted  with  the  results  at  empU^iog  hot 
sand  or  a^es,  as  done  by  the  Turks  we  can  conceive  them 
naefhl  in  allaying  cramps  and  neuralgic  paina,  as  heat  ge- 
Dually  does  in  muUevor  way  applied.  A  ooUeetion  of  the 
MHiuons  at  aatient  writers  on  the  subject  was  published  in 
ue  sixteenth  eaatuiy.  CDebtUummimia^tetxtantapmd 
Gnms.  Xotimr,  «f  Jnbtt,  feL  Vsnsb  spui  Junt.  im.) 


The  best  modem  treatise  is  th^  of  Hansard,  in  German,  aa 
abstract  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Beddoes's  Treatisa 
on  Coruumptifm.  A  French  translation  of  it  was  pnblUhed 
in  1602.  The  natural  baths  will  be  treated  of  under  the 
article  Watxrs.  Mineral.  (See  Osann,  Eneyclopeedit' 
ches  fVorterbttch  der  Med.  Wutenacfu^,  art. '  Bad.'  vol.  iv^ 
Berlin,  1 830,  and  Osann,  Darttellung  der  Heilquellm  E»- 
Topas,  1829.) 

BATHURST.  ALLEN,  EARL  BATHURST,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst,  governor  of  the  East  India 
Ccnnpany  in  the  years  1688-9,  and  treasurer  of  the  house- 
hold to  Ul6  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  was  bom  at  West- 
minster in  November,  1684.  His  descent  was  from  an 
antient  fhmily  of  Lunebun,  who  resided  at  a  place  called 
*  Batters,"  and  settled  in  England  in  very  early  times  at 
'Batters  Hurst'  in  Sumex.  Of  their  property  at  (his  |flaoa 
the  family  of  Bathurst  were  deprived,  and  the  castle  de- 
molished during  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancastnr. 
In  1699  Allen  Bathurst  was  entered  at  TVinity  0<^ge, 
Cambridge,  of  which  his  uncle,  Dean  Bathurst,  was  tlmi 
master ;  and,  six  years  after,  commenced  his  poUtical  life 
as  representative  for  the  borough  of  Cirencester,  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature  he  actively  promoted  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  concurred  in  the  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  and  his  adherents,  of  which  Harley  and  St. 
John  were  the  leaders.  In  pursuing  this  course  he  pro- 
bably acted  from  conviction  and  not  as  a  political  partizao, 
since,  upon  the  dinnissal  of  the  Whig  ministry,  he  accepted 
no  ^laee  under  government,  though  his  abihtiBa  and  eon- 
nesHm  with  some  of  the  principal  Tories  entitlsd  him  to  notiBe. 
He  was,  however,  in  1711.  made  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  by 
the  title  of  Lord  Bathurst,  Banm  Bathurst  tit  Battlwidan, 
in  the  county  of  Bedfiad.  In  the  upper  house  he  exerted 
himself  in  the  debates  on  many  of  the  important  questions 
that  were  there  agitated.  In  1716  he  (wosed,  asaviolatioD 
of  the  constitutitm.  the  S^ennial  Bill.  He  distii^uisbed 
himself  in  1 72.3  as  a  zealous  defender  of  Bishop  Atterbury, 
when  the  bill  for  '  inflicting  Mins  and  penalties*  on  that 
prelate  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In  1727  he 
opposed  a  war  with  Spain  which  then  threatened  the  coun- 
try; and  in  1731  supported  the  bill  to  prevent  pensioners 
from  sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  other  occasions 
also  of  pubUc  interest,— in  moving  the  address  to  the  king 
for  discharging  the  Hessian  troops  in  die  pay  of  Great 
Britain ;  in  resisting  the  undue  taxation  of  the  poor,  on  the 
bill  for  the  revival  at  the  salt  duly ;  in  advocatmg  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  for  the  reduction  of  the  forces, 
and  in  the  debate  on  the  mutiny  bill.  Lord  Bathurst  took 
an  active  and  decided  part ;  and,  during  the  whole  period  of 
which  this  narration  is  a  brief  review,  he  showed  himself  a 
steady  <q[iponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration. 

Lord  Bathurst  was  married,  in  1704,  to  Catherine, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Peter  Apsley,  by  whom  he  had 
four  sons  and  five  daughters.  In  1742  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  majesty's  Band  of  Gentlemen  Pensifmers,  whiw 
post  he  resigned  in  1 744.  He  was  appointed  treasurer  to 
George  III.,  then  Prince  George  of  Wales,  in  1757,  and  this 
office  oe  held  till  the  death  of  George  II.,  in  1760,  when  he 
declined  the  acceptance  of  any  farther  employment,  oa 
Mcount  of  his  age.  In  consideratkm,  however,  of  his  pre- 
vious serviees,  m  reeeiVBd  a  pension  of  2000i.  per  annum 
on  the  Irish  establishment^  and  was  advanced  tou  esrldom 
in  177S.  He  died  at  his  seat  near  CirenosBter  tm  the  16tk 
Septemher,  1775,  aged  ninety-one. 

In  his  private  character  Lord  Bathurst  was  generous  and 
afbble ;  waX  he  possessed  knowledge  and  acquirements  as 
a  man  of  letters  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  and  intimate 

niaintance  with  Pope,  Swift,  Prior,  Rowe,  Congreve, 
uthnot.  Gay,  and  Addison ;  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
pohtical  friendships  was  manifested  in  his  firm  and  stre- 
nuous opposition  to  the  attainder  of  Bolingbroke  and  Or- 
mond.  Mr.  Pope  acknowledged  his  obUgations  by  dedioatine 
to  Lord  Bathurst  the  3rd  Epistle  of  his  Jlforu^  Ettay;  and 
in  the  following  lines  pays  a  happy  onajdiment  to  toft  judg- 
ment and  integrity  of  nis  patron : — 

The  HDW  t»  Tftlno  riehes,  with  Uie  ut 
T  enjoy  Uiom,  uiil  the  vfrtoe  to  imput; 
Not  mawily  dot  Kmbitioiwly  puraoea. 
Not  lunk  by  iloth,  dot  raiiBiI  by  Ktvitalde  j 
To  bftluce  Ibrtuna  by  b  jiut  expenae. 
Join  wHb  economy  in«|[iufloenca ; 
With  >plaiidoui,  charity ;  with  plenty,  healtkf 
O  tMoh  ut,  Bathant  I  yet  nMpnl'd  vreeUk. 
ThaX  McntnM,ltet»wnthaanTemM  to 
OCmadfosA'iMMM^aaiflf  nm  ylfliTO.' 
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Tlie  only  BurviTing  ion  of  Lord  Bathuret,  Henry,  the 
■eeond  earl,  bom  m  1714,  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  in  1754.  and  in  1771  was  appointed  Lord 
Chanod^r  with  the  title  of  Baton  Apsley.  He  reigned 
the  smIs  in  1778,  and  died  ic  1794.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  in  4to.  entitled  7%e  Com  q/  Mi$t  Sword/eger, 
and  of  a  work  on  the  7%«ory  tj^  Evidgncs,  Svo. 

IIATHURST,  a  settlement  of  the  English  on  the  west 
ooaat  of  Africa,  is  situated  on  the  south-eastean  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Bt.  Mary,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gam- 
bia, in  16°  6' W.  long.,  and  13°  38^  N.  lat.  The  greatest 
liSDgth  of  the  island  is  about  four  miles,  but  its  general 
breadth  does  not  exceed  one  mile  and  a  half,  and  in  some 
|4aoefl  U  is  muda  len.  The  siu-face  of  the  island  is  a  low 
plain,  with  a  slight  descent  from  the  north  and  east  sides 
towards  the  centre,  which  during  the  season  of  rain  is  much 
inundated.  The  town  itself  does  not  stand  more  than  twelve 
or  Swrteen  feet  above  the  level  of  high-water  mark.  The 
aat^ment*  although  in  its  infiuey,  has  made  rapid  advances 
in  impravmnei^  Ibny  fine  and  substantial  government 
buildings  have  been  erected ;  and  the  merchants  residing 
llwre  have  vied  with  eadi  other  in  the  elegant  and  conve- 
nient arrangement  of  their  dwdlinga  and  warehouses,  all  of 
whkdi  are  built  wUh  stone  or  brick,  and  rooled  with  slates 
or  shingles.  The  popul^ion  of  this  settlement  has  been 
greatly  increased,  not  only  by  British  merchants,  but  by  a 
large  intlux  the  inhabitants  of  Gosee,  who  have  emigrated 
to  Bathurst.  emigration  was  caused  by  the  peo^e  not 
finding  employment  under  the  French  government,  and  also 
by  their  Iwiog  excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  Gambia, 
except  through  the  medium  of  St.  Mary's,  or  of  the  small 
f»etoiT  belonging  to  the  F^nch  at  Albmda,  beyond  which 
they  were  not  allowed  to  ascend  Uie  river.  The  inha- 
bitants are  iU)Uttdantly  supplied  with  beef.  miUton,  poultry, 
fish,  fhiit,  milk,  butter,  palm-wine»  and  aXl  the  AiHean 
vegetable*,  by  the  natives  of  the  sumuiiding  towns,  who, 
sensible  of  the  advantsges  they  derive  ftom  the  settle- 
ment, flock  to  it  in  great  numbera,  and  consume  a  large 
proportion  of  the  European  articles  imported  into  the  colony. 
Golil,  ivory,  bees' -wax,  and  hides  are  1»x>ught  to  Bathurst  in 
considerable  quantities  by  the  native  traders,  and  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Gor^  who  have  settled  there.  These  products 
are  annually  shipped  for  England  by  the  British  mer- 
chants. (Gray's  TYavei*  in  Wettem  Africa  in  1818, 1819, 
1B20,  and  1821.) 

BATHURST.  in  New  South  Wales,  one  of  the  counties 
into  which  that  part  of  the  territory  of  the  colony  which  lies 
west  of  the  Blue  Mountains  has  recently  been  divided.  At 
first  the  whole  <tf  this  part  of  the  oonntty  was  distinguished 
by  die  name  of  Bathurst.  but  it  is  now  divided  into  several 
counties,  of  which  one  only  retains  the  original  denomina- 
tion. The  country  west  of  tlw  mountains  was  not  dis- 
coverod  until  1813,  but  has  since  rapidly  risen  into  notice 
on  account  of  its  excellent  cool  climate,  and  its  fine  rich 
pastures,  flats,  and  downs.  The  climate  and  soil  are  in 
many  parts  well  adapted  to  agricultnre,  which  has  partially 
been  attended  to,  with  the  very  best  results  in  some  places ; 
but  the  distance  from  a  market,  uid  the  want  (Mf  easy  access 
to  the  coast,  prevents  any  seUler  from  raising  produce  be- 
yond the  wants  of  his  own  estabU^ment.  As  all  the  rivers 
beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  run  westerly,  and  terminate  ia 
the  immense  interior  swamps,  the  outlet  of  which  is  yet  un- 
ascertained, the  absence  of  a  water  communieation  wiUi 
Sydney  and  the  eastern  ooaat  has  obliged  the  settleis  to 
eoaflne  tiieir  attention  diiefiy  to  ttie  rearing  td  sheep  and 
cattle.  By  far  the  greattt  pn^wrtion  of  tiie  wod  exDorted 
from  the  colony  oomes  ftom  ifais  territory,  and,  with  cneese, 
forms  the  only  article  which  interiw  settlers  have  to  give  in 
exchange  for  tea,  sugar,  clothing,  and  other  things  which 
they  require.  This  must  be  understood  as  applying  gene- 
rally to  the  approwiatad  tnritMy  beyond  the  Blue  Moun- 
taiiu,  includ^,  besidee  Bathurst  properly  so  called,  the 
Sounties  of  Westmoreland  and  Roxburgh  at  least.  The 
census  of  1833  seuns  to  include  the  entire  transmontone  po- 
pulation under  tho  head  of  Bathurst,  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  other  counties.  The  result  gives  a  population  of  3454,  of 
whom  2000  ore  convicts.  The  total  number  of  females,  free 
and  convicts,  does  not  exceed  523.  In  the  rostrictod  sense, 
Bathurst  is  the  westernmost  county  of  the  colony,  extending 
55  miles  in  length  from  NJ^.W.  to  S.8.E.,  with  42  miles  of 
extreme  bieadtn  fr«n  B.  to  W. 

The  small  town  of  Bathurst  is  744  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  on  the  west  bonk  ot  the  Uoofiurie  linr,  at 


the  distance  of  133  miles  from  Sydney,  to  which  there  is  a 
eorriogo  rood.  It  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  but  as  no  situation 
west  m  the  Blue  Mountains  can  be  ]veferabte,  it  will,  no 
doubt,  ultimately  become  a  place  of  oonsidvable  import- 
ance—a smt  of  capital  to  tihe  interior.  Its  healthinen  nay 
be  estimated  from  the  fact,  tiiat  only  one  death  took  ptooo 
in  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  settlement  It  now  possesses 
a  very  fur  proportion  of  respectable  settlers  in  comfortable 
circumstances,  who  have  established  a  society,  colled  '  The 
Bathurst  Jjtraary  Society,'  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
library  for  the  use  of  Uie  members,  and  of  promoting  the 
improvement  of  the  community  by  the  discussion  of  inte- 
resting topics.  A  hunt,  called  '  The  Bathurst  Hunt,'  was 
established  several  years  since  by  the  gentlemen  of  (be 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  oourung  the  native  wild  dog. 
The  reoent  accounts  of  Uie  nva^  of  these  animals  in  the 
pastMol  districts  d  New  South  Wales  show  the  great  im- 
portanoa  of  this  object  b^ond  the  mere  purposes  of  sp(»t> 
Mr.  P.  Cunn^Df^m  mentions  ammg  the  signs  of  the  rapid 
progress  which  Bs^urst  bos  made,  tnat  it  possessed  sevwal 
years  ago  a  bosiding-sohool,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
other  branches  of  education,  wm  professed  to  be  taught. 

(Cunningham's  Two  Yean  in  New  South  Wala*;  Breton's 
Excwrnong  in  New  South  Wales ;  Strutt's  BxpaUtion*  in 
Australia;  Dawson's  Pretent  State  of  Auitrmlia;  NeKf 
South  Walee  Calendar^  1834.) 

BATHURST  INLET  is  a  deep  bight  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  George  the  Fourth's  Ozonation  Gulf.  It  runs  to 
the  S.E.  about  7S  miles,  and  was  explored  by  Captain 
Franklin  in  his  overiand  journey  to  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819. 
(Franklin's  Pirtt  Journey  to  tM  Polar  9m.) 
,  BATHURST  ISLAND,  one  of  the  Nortii  Georgian 
group,  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  was  so  called  by  Captain  Pury, 
irtw  first  discovered  it  in  bis  passage  to  Melville  Isluid  in 
1819.  Its  appearance  was  high,  barren,  and  ru^ed,  the 
bluest  part  exceeding  600  fiKt,  and  the  sham  genmlly 
st^.  There  was  no  opportunity  of  landing  on  it.  The 
soutiiern  coast  only  was  traced  for  a  distance  of  73  miles 
from  97°  SO'  to  103°  W.  long.,  lying  in  an  E.8.B.  and 
W.N.W.  direction,  on  the  parallel  of  about  79°  N.  lot. 
(Parry's  i¥r«/  Voyage  in  1819-20.) 

BATMAN  (pronounced  BAWMAN),  a  person  allowed  by 
the  government  to  every  company  of  a  regiment  on  foreign 
service.  His  duty  is  to  take  charge  of  the  cooking  utensils, 
&c.,  of  the  company.  There  is  in  the  charge  <^  the  batman 
a  bathorse  (pronounced  bawborse)  for  each  comMny.  to  oen- 
vsy  the  cooking  utensils  from  place  to  place.  Tor  the  par- 
chase  of  tia»  horse  the  officer  commanding  the  company  is 
alknred  a  sum  of  money,  and  fimge  is  also  |novided  at  the 
government  expense  for  tin  horse.  Tm  regiments  on  du^ 
m  the  kingdnn  the  batmen  and  batiursss  beeomo  unnoeeo- 
sary,  as  the  soldiers  are  billetted  on  the  inns,  poUis-honiea 
and  beer-houses. 

BATMAN,  a  weight  used  in  Persia,  ond  at  Aleppo^ 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  other  places  in  the  LevWt. 
In  the  Turkish  dominions  a  batman  contains  six  okes,  eoeh 
weighing  400  drachms.  At  Constantinople,  sUks  fimm 
Persia  are  weighed  by  the  batman  of  six  okes.  In  Persia, 
there  are  two  sorts  of  batman  :  the  batman  of  Chemy,  and 
the  batman  of  Tauris.  The  former  is  exactly  double  the 
latter.  The  batman  of  Cfaerny  weighs  88,771  English 
grains.  (See  Kelly's  Univereal  Cambut,  4to.  Lond.  18S1, 
VoL  i.  pp.  4,  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  226,  278.) 

BATN-BL-HAJAR  ii.e.  'the  Womb  of  Rocks'),  or 
Dir-el-Hqjar  ('  tbe  Mansion  of  Rocks'),  is  the  name  of  a 
stony  wilderness,  -Mretn^ing  tdooff  the  from  tiie  distriot 
of  Soccot  in  tbe  south,  to  wfi^  Halfk  in  tbe  north.  In  the 
map  of  the  course  of  the  Nile,  drawn  by  Col.  W.  M.  Leake, 
which  accompanies  Burckhaidt's  Traoel*  in  Nubia,  it  is 
laid  down  between  21-23°  N.  lot.  and  30°35'-31°  iCB.  Ion. 
of  (Sreenwich ;  in  Ruppell's  map,  between  2 1°  1 0'-SO'  N.  lot., 
and  30°  40'-3l''  1 0'  E.  long.  The  Nile,  diuing  iU  progreos 
through  the  upper  part  of  this  district,  as  fiir  as  Wtdi 
Mershed,  is  often  forced  into  a  narrow  channel  by  the  close 
apfKoach  of  the  mountains  on  both  sides;  and  towardo 
the  north  of  Wtdi  Mm^ed  navigation  is  interrupted  by  fre- 
quent cataracts,  rocks,  and  small  islands.  A  few  spots  only 
admit  of  oultivatbn,  which  consist  of  narrow  stri|n  of  land 
situated  along  the  Nile :  but  even  here  die  bonks  are  gmo- 
rally  oo  high,  that  the  onnual  inundations  of  ibe  rivordo  not 
reooh  the  plsins,  ond  the  soil  must  be  irrigated  by  means  of 
woter-vheds.  The  mmntoins  of  Batn-u-Hsdar  consist  if 
primtin  nttkit  pjaa^al^  of  gnoutoM  mu  gmnrMksb 
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mi  lonTds  the  wmth  of  Seru,  of  granite;  they  differ 
in  Afa  respect  from  the  hOls  accompanying  the  Nile  belov 
Wfldi  Haifa,  where  the  prevailing  rock  is  sandstone.  The 
moantaiiu  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  reach  their 
greatest  eleration  towards  the  south :  the  Jabal  Lamoule, 
abore  Wftdi  Ambiffo,  is  noticed  by  Burckhardt  as  one  of 
the  highest  AnoUier  group  of  high  hills  called  Jabal 
Klingo,  is  ibund  farther  towards  the  north,  between  Wddi 
Attar  and  Seras.  In  his  route  from  WSdi  Attar  to  Wftdi 
AmbiRo,  Burckhardt  had  to  cross  over  a  high  mountain  pass 
ID  tiie  Diha,  named  Jabel  Doushe. 

Tbm  amidl  strips  of  level  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
were  fbrmerly  pc^loiu  and  well  eulttvated,  but  are  now 
diinly  inhabHea.  The  number  of  the  jveient  male  in- 
habitants of  the  whole  distriiA  of  Batn-el-Haiar  is  esti- 
mated hf  Butckhardt  not  to  exceed  SOO.  They  consist 
putly  of  Beduins  of  the  tribe  Kerrarish ;  partly  of  Arabs, 
who  wetend  to  be  Shertfo,  or  descendants  of  the  family 
of  Hotiunmed,  from  Meeea.  The  chief  of  the  latter,  who 
ia  distinguished  by  the  tide  of  melek,  or  kinir.  ia  tributary 
to  the  goTemors  of  Nubia,  and  resides  at  WSdi  Attar,  or 
Attyu,  the  principal  village  of  Batn-el-Hajar.  In  conse- 
quence, however,  of  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Sheyeya 
Arabs  (who  live  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  liend  of  the  Nile 
in  Dongola,  at  a  distance  of  eight  days' journey  fVom  Succot 
across  the  desert),  the  greater  part  of  the  Shertfit  have  now 
quitted  this  neighbottihood,  and  have  settled  partly  in  the 
district  of  Sucoot.  and  partlyin  Dongola.  Moit  of  the  Sho- 
itfs  speak  a  little  Arabic.  They  are  described  as  being  re- 
maifcahlTwell  madevwith  flue  fBstures,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  They  go  ndwd,  and  the  women  are  in  the  habit  of 
wearing  leader  amulets  round  the  neck,  and  copper  orna- 
ments on  their  arms  and  wrists.  They  dwell  chiefly  upon  the 
little  itdandi  of  the  river,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  the  predatory  Arabs  than  on  the  banks  of  the 
river. 

Ruppell,  who  in  1 823  passed  through  the  part  of  Batn-el- 
Hajar  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  describes 
that  district  as  consisting  of  a  chain  of  syenite  hills  along 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach,  a  tract  of  moveable  sands,  the  dreary  uniformity 
of  which  was  but  seldom  interrupted  by  projecting  dark 
cliffs  of  primitive  rock.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  rirer* 
towards  the  south  of  W&di  Haifa,  Ruppell  found  many  de- 
serted villages  and  monasteries:  Uw  local  appellation  of  the 
latter  is  SuJUi,  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  western  part  of 
Dir^l-Huar  is  now  uninhabited.  At  Semne  (in  21^  SC 
N.  laL)  Ruppell  saw  the  ruins  of  a  large  and  apparently 
antient  village  or  town,  with  several  temples  in  a  mixed 
Roman  and  Egyptian  style  of  architecture,  (See  Edward 
Ruppell's  Reiten  in  Nubien,  &c,  Frankfurt,  1829.  8vo. 
pp.  18.  13.) 

The  veget^le  productions  of  Batn-el-Hajar  are  few. 
Date-trees  are  occasionally  found  in  the  w&Mt  or  valleys 
that  intersect  the  hills  and  slope  towards  the  Nile.  At 
WAdi  Seras  Burckhardt  saw  a  few  cotton-Qelds  and  bean- 
plantations.  Dhourra  is  scarce.  The  principal  food  of  the 
inhabitants  consists  of  heans,  and  the  grains  of  a  shrub 
called  kerkedan,  which  grows  wild  here.  Anothec  legumi- 
nous plant,  the  xymAo,  is  used  as  fi>od  toe  camelst  and 
from  its  grains  an  ml  is  prepared  whidi  the  natives  use 
instead  of  butter. 

At  the  HHithem  extienuty  cS  Batn-el-Hqor,  the  village 
ef  WSdi  Okame,  or  Ukme,  is  situated :  this  place  is  often 
Waited  by  pilgrims  who  perform  their  devotions  at  the  tomb 
of  a  Mohammedan  saint.  Sheikh  Okashe,  who  is  buried  here. 
At  a  distance  of  two  hours*  ride  S.S.W.  of  Okame  is  the 
island  of  Kolbe.  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  SuocoL 
(J.  L.  Burckhaidt's  t^wU  in  Nabia,  hood.  1819.  4to.  p. 

42-30.) 

BATOLITES,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fossil  shells  esta- 
blished by  Montfort,  and  placed  Dv  him  among  his  coquilles 
vrntvalves  doisonniet.  Cuvier,  tiowever,  who  quotes  the 
observatioiu  of  M.  Deshayes  uid  of  M.  Audoutn,  considers 
then  as  cylindrical  and  straight  bippurites,  uid  places 
them  under  his  family  of  ostmc^  or  ostraeeans,  among 
those  fossil  luvalves  which  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
valves  connected  by  no  ligament  but  by  mere  muscular 
aibedoo,  and  immediately  before  the  oysters.  Montfort 
states  that  ttuM  diells  acquire  a  very  great  length,  and  that 
thejr  constitute  masses  of  toek  in  the  High  Alps.  [See 
BniosfBins  and  HmuuTBs.] 


BATRA'CHIANS.   (See  ntoos.} 

BATRACHOMYOMA'CHIA  (Bor/Nixo^twiMxlA).  M« 
battU  f^the  frogt  and  mice,  is  the  title  of  a  Gmek  poem, 
consisting  of  294  hexameter  verses.  This  poem,  though 
generally  ascribed  to  Homer,  and  printed  wits  the  editions 
of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  a  Ittte 
age,  and  is  attributed  by  Plufluch  and  Shiidas  to  Kgres,  of 
Halicamossus,  in  Asia  Minor.  Pigres  is  called  by  Suidas 
the  brother  of  that  Artemisia  who  was  the  wife  of  Maosolus. 
[See  Artemisia.]  This  poem,  however,  is  probably  the 
composition  of  some  still  later  writer  of  the  Alexandrine 
school.  Some  critics  consider  it  a  satirical  poem :  as  It  is 
not  very  Ibng.  the  reader  may  form  hu  own  <^nion  without 
much  tnrable.  (See  Omen's  TYaiukUioH  into  EngHA 
wm.) 

BATTA,  an  allowance  made  to  military  ofltcers  in  the 

service  of  the  East  India  Company,  in  addition  to  their  pay. 
As  the  officers  of  King's  regiments  serving  in  India  re- 
ceive their  pay  according  to  the  scale  fixed  by  his  Majesty's 
regulations,  and  which  pay  is  below  the  emoluments  derived 
by  officers  of  similar  rank  in  the  regiments  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  allowance  of  batta  is  made  also  to  them  by 
the  (Jompany,  and  is  so  adjusted  as  to  preserve  an  equality 
of  income  between  the  two  services. 

The  scale  of  allowance  under  the  name  of  batta  varies  not 
only  with  the  circumstance  of  tiie  regiments  being  in  the 
field  or  in  cantonments,  but  also  according  to  the  part  of  die 
country  in  which  they  are  stationed. 

Batta  was  originally  given  with  tiie  intention  of  enabling 
officers  to  provide  for  field-equipment,  and  for  those  extra 
expenses  which  they  must  incur  when  mardihig,  but  it 
early  lost  this  character  when  it  was  continued  to  <mcers  hi 
cantonments.  In  November,  1 828,  the  distinction  was  made 
between  the  amount  allowed  when  in  actual  service,  and 
when  in  cantonments :  befbre  that  time  no  difference  was 
made.  The  effect  of  the  alteration  is  this :  that  at  particular 
stations  of  the  army,  where  an  officer  fbrmerly  got  rail  batta. 
he  now  gets  half  that  batta,  with  an  allowance  for  house-rent, 
which  is  inferior  to  what  the  other  half  of  the  batta  would  be. 
The  half-batta  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  is  304  rupees  (about 
30/.)^r  month;  his  allowance  for  house-rent  is  100  rupees. 
A  major's  half-batta  is  228,  and  for  house-rent  80  nipees  per 
month;  captain's  half-batta,  91,  and  house-rent,  90  rupees; 
lieutenant's.  61,  and  30  rupees;  ensign's, 4C,  and  25  rupees. 
Colonels  fsS  regiments,  not  being  general  officers  on  the  staff, 
nor  holding  offices  specially  provided  for.  are  allowed  the 
fUU  batta  of  750  rupees  per  month  at  any  station,  but  they 
have  not  any  allowance  for  house-rent  It  was  estimated, 
that  by  carrying  into  effect  the  regulation  of  November, 
1828,  the  government  of  the  East  India  CompsQy  would 
save  12,000/.  per  annum.  (Beport  </  Cwimtttee  the 
Houas  q/*  Commmt  on  the  Ajpntn  of  India,  1S33»  part  i, 

BATTALION.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  certain  division 
of  the  infantry  ia  an  army,  corresponding,  nearly,  to  the  cXt- 
Uarchia  in  a  Greek  phalanx,  and  to  the  cohort  in  a  Roman 
legion.  The  number  of  men  composing  a  battalion  is  vari- 
able, but  in  the  British  service,  according  to  the  present 
establishment,  it  is,  in  general,  about  750.  One  battalion 
in  most  coses  constitutes  a  regiment,  but  some  regiments, 
08  those  of  the  guards,  consist  of  two  Inttalions,  and  the 
regiment  of  artillei7  conrists  at  present  of  eight  besides  the 
bnffade  of  horse  artillery.  It  seems,  Uiwefore,  that,  origi- 
nally, the  name  of  regiment  was  applied  to  the  body  of 
men  organized  for  a  particular  district,  or  a  particular 
branch  of  service;  and  that,  when  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  regiment  exceeded  what  was  considered  couvenient, 
it  was  divided  into  two  or  more  battalions. 

The  phalanges  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  legions  of  the 
Romans,  with  their  respective  constitutions  and  divisions, 
will  be  described  under  the  words  Phalanx  and  Lboiok. 

The  destructive  efiects  of  fire-arms  among  dense  bodies 
of  men  necessarily  caused  the  close  order  of  battle  used  in 
antient  warfare  to  he  abandoned:  though,  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  ei^teenth  century,  an  (pinion  that  the  troops 
could  not  oUierwise  resist  effectuidly  a  chai^  d£  the  eneimr, 
and  the  desire  to  form  them  with  ndlity  into  a  colximn  fyt 
attack,  induced  commanders  of  armies  to  draw  np  the  bat- 
talions in  a  line  from  four  to  six  files  de^  But  uie  num^ 
rous  casualties  which  still  occurred,  led  subsequently  to  the 
praetioaof  forming  the  line  in  three  ranks;  siM  in  the  lateM 
regulations  far  the  diapoution  of  the  BritiA  annv,  itfspre- 
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icribed  that  the  battalions  are  to  be  drawn  up  in  two  ranks 
aa\y.  The  arf^ment  in  favour  of  this  method,  which,  it 
ma^  be  ohserr^,  was  recommended,  in  1 783,  by  Turpin,  the 
oommeotatDr  of  Vegetiua,  is,  that  in  action  two  ranks  of  men 
only  can  Sre  at  once,  and  as  the  third  ranK  can  be  no  other- 
wise employed  than  in  loading,  and  haoding  the  muskets 
to  the  men  in  their  front,  this  servioe  Bcarcely  eompmuates 
tor  the  lou  occasioned  by  the  exposun  of  so  many  men  to 
the  enemy's  fire.  A  foreign  writer,  howerer.  contends  that 
wiUt  Mldiers  u  wall  disciplined  as  those  of  Rusua,  three' 
ranks  would  he  more  advantageous  than  two :  since  the 
men  in  the  middle  rank  are  enabled  to  fire  a  second  time 
with  the  muskets  ob&ined  from  those  in  the  third  rank, 
immediately  after  they  and  the  front-rank  men  have  made 
their  first  fire,  so  that  a  much  less  interval  takes  place  be- 
tween the  vollies  than  that  whioh  occurs  when  the  line  con- 
sists of  only  two  ranks. 

During  the  wars  which  arose  out  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  the  armies  of  that  nation  became  habituated  to  a 
formation  in  close  columns  instead  of  a  line  of  small  depth. 
This  practice,  which  seemed  to  be  a  return  to  the  tactics  of 
the  antients,  possesses  lome  advantages  when  an  attack  is 
to  he  directed  against  an  enemy*s  line  which  is  too  far  ex- 
tended to  allow  Uie  divisions  to  snocour  each  other  in  time ; 
and  the  great  merit  of  Napoleon  consisted  in  manosuvring 
80  as  to  lead  his  opponent  to  fiill  into  this  error,  and  then 
overwhelming  him  by  numerous  consecutive  and  powerful 
attacks  directed  against  the  weaker  part  of  his  line.  The 
system,  however,  seems  to  have  been  persevered  in  too  tena- 
ciously by  the  French  generals ;  for,  against  steady  troops, 
their  columns  not  only  su&red  serious  losses  in  making  the 
assaults,  but  were  incapable  of  keeping  up  a  fire  equal  to 
that  which  might  have  been  produced  oy  a  more  extended 
order.  Such  was  the  error  committed  by  Marshal  Soult  at 
the  battle  of  Albuera.  According  to  Nwier  (History  of 
the  Pemrmtlar  War),  *  that  general  persisted  beyond  reason 
in  fluting  with  dense  columns,  aiid  thus  lost  the  fairest 
field  ever  offbred  to  the  arms  of  France.  Had  the  fifth  ecnrps 
of  the  French  openedin  time,'  the  historian  observM,  'nothing 
eonld  have  saved  the  British  army  from  a  total  defeat' 

A  faottsiion  is  now  ^erally  divided  into  ten  companies ; 
and,  for  convenience  m  performing  the  movements  which 
may  be  required,  each  company  is  subdivided  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  each  of  these  into  sections.  The  battalion  is 
commanded  by  its  own  colonel ;  and  several  battalions  or 
regiments  are,  on  service,  united  under  one  general  ofticer : 
tfaeie  constitute  a  brigade,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  small 
legion.  Acccoding  to  the  present  regulations  each  man  oc- 
cupies in  line  twenty-one  inches,  and,  as  no  intervals  exist 
between  the  companies,  the  extent  of  a  battalion  formed  two 
deep  is  about  219  yards.  Six  paces  are  lefb  between  every 
two  battalions,  and  the  same  interval  only  separates  one 
Mnde  from  another. 

The  company  of  grenadiers  occupies  the  extreme  right, 
and  the  light  mfontry  company  the  extreme  left  of  the  bat- 
talion :  these  are  called  the  flank  companies,  and  the  others 
take  their  places  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the  num- 
bers by  which  they  are  designated.  The  captain,  or  officer 
commanding  each  company,  is  stationed  in  tne  front  line  on 
the  right  of  his  company ;  and  immediately  behind  him,  in  the 
rear  rank  is  his  covering  setjeant  The  lieutenants,  ensigns, 
and  the  seijeants  of  the  companies  form  a  third,  or  what  is 
called  a  superauraerar]',  rank  in  rear  of  the  othen;,  at  the 
(Stance  of  three  paces.  The  two  regimental  colours  are 
placed  in  the  front  rank  between  the  two  centre  companies, 
uid  two  non-commissioned  officers  are  in  the  rear  rank 
belund  them ;  a  se^eant  is  stationed  in  the  ftont,  between 
the  odonis,  another  stands  opposite  to  him  in  the  rear  rank, 
and  a  thitd  in  a  line  with  both,  in  the  supernumerary  rank. 
These  last-mentioned  seqeants  serve  to  direct  the  march  of 
the  battalion  when  it  moves  parallel  to  its  front ;  for  which 
purpose,  on  that  occasion,  th^  form  themselves  in  a  line  in 
that  direction,  and  march  before  the  battalion  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  paces. 

The  commander  of  the  battalion  places  himself  in  fh)nt 
when  he  has  to  superintend  the  ordinary  exercises,  other- 
wise his  station  is  in  the  rear.  The  lieutenant-colonel  is 
behind  the  colours  in  rear  of  the  supernumerary  rank ;  the 
majors  are  in  rear  of  the  second  batttdion  companies  on  the 
rijfhtand  left  flanks  respectively,  and  the  a^utant  in  aline 
with  them,  opposite  to  the  centre.  The  situations  of  the 
A^of  Ihe  battalion,  the  muaieians,  fice..  together  with  the 


particulars  above  briefly  stated,  are  fblly  described  in  t]ia 
treatises  on  the  field  exercises  and  evolutions  of  the  BriUah 
army. 

Originally  the  grenadiers  performed  the  duty  of  throwing 
hand-grenades,  or  small  iron  shells  charged  vrith  powder, 
among  the  enemy  ;  and  the  firelocks  of  the  fusileers  and 
light  infkntrv  were  difierent  from  tlKiae  of  the  other  troops  ; 
but,  except  Uie  riflemen,  who  use  pieces  wi^  banels  riktd, 
or  grooved,  all  die  infantry  of  the  line  carry  the  sam  kind 
of  musket 

The  principal  evolutions  of  a  battalion  consist  in  refers- 
ing  the  front  of  the  Une,  taking  a  position  at  right-angles  to 
its  actual  front ;  forming  a  column  by  bringing  the  different 
companies  or  their  subdivisions  paralld  to,  and  directly  in 
rear  of  each  other,  either  at  open  or  close  intervals  ;  forming 
a  column  en  ichelon,  or  with  the  divisions  parallel  to,  but  in 
positions  receding  from,  each  other  towards  the  right  or 
left,  in  the  manner  of  steps;  or,  lastly,  forming  a  hollow 
square.  By  changing  the  front,  a  retrograde  movement  in 
line  may  be  made ;  by  forming  the  Une  perpendicularly  on 
either  fUnk,  an  attempt  <^  the  enemy  to  turn  it  may  be  op- 
posed. Columns  are  fbrmad  for  the  purpose  of  mirdiing 
along  roads  or  through  defiles,  or  advancing  in  a  body  to- 
wards on  enemy's  position ;  a  movement  en  ^helon  ■llowa 
troops  to  gain  ground  obliquely  towards  the  front  or  rear; 
and  a  hollow  square  is  formed  in  order  to  resist  on  enemy  in 
every  direction,  when  the  battalion  is  in  danger  of  being 
surrounded. 

A  regiment  of  cavalry  now  consists  of  three  squadrons ; 
each  squadron  of  two  troops,  and  the  numerical  strengUi  of 
each  of  these  is  about  80  men :  but  from  that  number  one- 
sixth  is  to  be  deducted  far  the  men  not  under  arms.  The 
cavalry  are  formed  two  deep,  and  each  file  occupies  three  feet 
in  front;  no  int^al  is  left  between  the  troops,  but  that 
between  every  two  squadrons  is  one-fourth  of  the  actual 
strength  of  each.  A  regiment  of  cavalry,  when  complete, 
will  thus  occupy  shout  233  yards  in  fhmt 

(Tur[nn  de  Criss£,  Cammentairet  sur  leg  Ttutitutiona 
Militatres  de  Vegeee ;  Daniel,  Histoire  de  la  Milice  Fr^tn- 
;  Okounef,  Examen  Jtaisontti  dea  PropriiU*  des 
Trois  Armea;  Btsraark  on  the  Taciict  of  Cavalry,  trans- 
lated by  Major  Beamish ;  Regulations  for  the  Formaiiont, 
Fi^d  Exercises,  and  Movements  tf  kts  Majesty's  Fbrces, 
corrected  to  1833.    For  many  particulars  relative  to  the 

£ resent  state  of  the  British  army,  the  Monthly  Luis  may 
e  consulted.) 

BATTARDEAU.    [See  Cofferdam.] 

BATTAS.  The  large  portion  of  the  island  of  Sumatr* 
which  is  known  as  the  Battaa  country,  is  situated  between 
the  equator  and  about  2°  30'  N.  lat  With  the  exeeptim  of 
the  principality  of  Siak  on  the  north-east  coast,  and  of  some 
settlements  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  which  are  in  possessiok 
of  Malavs,  this  country  includes  the  whole  of  tite  space  be- 
tween those  parallels.  On  the  south-east  it  is  bounded  1^ 
the  principalities  of  Rawa  and  Menancabow.  and  on  the 
north-west  by  the  kingdom  of  Atcheen. 

The  Battas  country,  which  by  the  inhabitants  is  called 
Batak,  is  divided  into  several  provinces,  which  are  subdivided 
into  districts.  The  names  of  the  principal  provinces  are 
Toba,  Mandeling,  Angkola,  Humbang,  Si  Nambila,  Looboo, 
Manambin,  Palampungan,  Barumim,  Sama  Jambu,  Pan- 
garan,  Lambung,  Silendung,  Butur,  Holbang,  Linton,  Dairi, 
Alas,  Karaw,  and  Ria. 

The  most  populous  of  these  districts  are  those  situated 
about  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  particularly  Toba,  Si- 
lendung, Holbang,  and  Linton.  The  great  Toba  Lake, 
which  ues  in  a  direction  nearly  north-east  from  the  Dutch 
settlement  of  Tapanooly  (which  is  in  1°  40'  N.  lat,  and  98* 
50'  E.  long.),  has  never  yet  been  visited  by  any  European. 
Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  Baptist  missionaries  on  the  island, 
to  whom  this  lake  was  pointed  out  from  some  high  land  at  a 
considerable  distance,  describe  it  as  being  from  60  to  70 
miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of  from  1 5  to  20  miles.  The  sur- 
face of  the  lake  was  described  to  those  gentlemen  as  being 
sometimes  so  rough  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  boats  to 
and  from  an  island  in  the  middle,  on  which  a  periodical 
market  is  held.  Several  streams,  one  of  them  of  consider- 
able size,  flow  into  the  Toba  Lake,  and  if  it  be  tkne.as  their 
guide  stated  to  Messrs.  Burton  and  Ward,  that  its  waters 
rise  and  fall  twice  in  the  course  of  the  twen^-fimr  bonrs,  it 
is  pn^ble  that  fhrtber  examination  would  snow  it  to  be  u 
arm  of  the  sea. 
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Onr  udbnoMtkm  with  ngard  to  the  peqile  fiwrning  the 
Battas  tribes  is  so  scanty,  Sbat  any  BtatemSDt  «e  can  give 
reapecting  their  system  of  eoTerametit  must  be  liable  to  un- 
certainty. It  is  said  tbat  the  supreme  govemment  over  the 
Thole  ot  the  districts  is  exerciBed  by  one  chief,  who  lives 
at  the  nortb-westera  extremi^  of  the  Toba  Lake.  By 
this  chief  a  deputy  is  appointed  fta  each  district,  who,  as- 
sisted br  a  council  composed  of  the  leading  inhabitants,  con- 
ducts the  political  affairs  of  the  district ;  he  frames  laws, 
declares  war,  makes  peace,  and  administers  justice.  The 
authority  of  these  deputies  is  very  much  controlled  by  the 
eouDcilft  with  whom  they  act,  so  that  the  different  districts 
naj  be  considered  as  so  many  oligarchies.  The  more  mi- 
nute functions  of  government  are  otherwise  performed,  each 
village  fwrning,  in  this  respect,  a  distinct  community,  and 
possesaing  within  itself  the  power  of  framing  r^ulations  for 
Its  own  municipal  govemmenL  The  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
f«ent  districts  are  so  little  held  together  by  the  authority  of 
the  chief  governor,  that  it  is  not  unusual  for  two  or  more  vil- 
lages to  be  engaged  in  war  against  each  other,  while  the 
test  of  the  nation  is  at  peace.  It  is  probably  owing  to  their 
system  of  government,  aa  well  as  to  their  inland  situation, 
and  to  the  ease  with  which  their  few  natural  wants  can  be 
supplied,  that  these  people  have  retained  unaltered  their 
primitive  habits  and  character.  Compared  with  the  Malays 
of  the  coast,  although  they  are  less  enterprising,  the  Battas 
are  more  industrious.  A  great  part  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  required  at  such  of  the  MaJavan  settlements  as  are 
within  their  reach  is  supplied  ftom  the  Battas  country. 

T^ese  pe«»le  consider  themselves  to  have  been  ibe  earhest 
settlers  on  Sumatra,  and  they  have  a  tradition  that  their 
finef^ien  oame  frmn  a  country  lying  to  the  east  of  that 
island,  hot  their  belief  upon  this  subject  is  very  vague,  and 
they  exhibit  so  many  points  of  resenblanoe  to  Hindus, 
that  it  appears  more  probable  they  must  originally  have 
come  from  India.  The  resemblance  here  spoken  of  is  shown 
in  AfAt  persons :  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  made,  and 
have  prominent  noses.  Their  leli^ous  notions,  likewise, 
savour  strongly  of  Hindu  origin.  They  believe  in  the  ex- 
utence  of  a  Supreme  Creator  of  the  world,  who  has  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  its  government  to  three  sons,  who, 
in  their  turn,  have  delegated  to  inferior  gods  the  duties  of 
their  office.  The  names  of  these  gods  are  said  to  have  a 
strtrng  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Hindu  mythology.  This 
srstem  of  faith  is  burthened  with  numerous  superstitions. 
The  people  heliere  in  the  constant  interposition  of  good  and 
evil  genu  in  their  worldly  affiurs,  and  every  village  has  its 
pecii&r  demons  w  spirits,  chiefly  composed  of  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  inhabitants.  As  might  be  sapposed,  under 
ibe  infloence  of  such  a  belief,  the  person  who  exercises  the 
office  of  priest,  and  who  is  frequently  the  head  man  or  rajah 
of  the  village,  is  a  person  of^  great  consequence,  to  whose 
advice  and  assistance  recourse  is  had  upon  all  occasions. 
The  Battas  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  an  existence 
beyond  the  present,  and  their  religious  prqiidices  and  fears 
bemg  thus  limited  to  merely  the  objects  of  sense  have  Uttle 
or  no  influence  over  th«r  moral  conduct. 

The  well-ascertained  fact  of  their  cannibalism  has  occa- 
sioned tbem  to  be  considered  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their 
nature,  an  opinion  which  appears  to  be  by  no  means  well 
XHinded;  thc7  are,  on  thecontiwy,  quiet  and  timid  to  a  ^«ater 
degree  than  even  Hindus.  Their  principal  fix>d  is  rice 
and  batatas.  Meat  they  seldom  or  never  taste,  but  when 
tbey  do  indulge  in  it  they  are  not  particular  as  to  the  de- 
scription or  condition  of  the  animals  they  eat.  According 
to  Marsden,  their  indulgence  in  anthropophagy  is  limited 
to  the  devouring  of  persons  slain  or  taken  prisoners  in  war, 
and  of  certain  classes  of  criminals.  Robbers,  if  taken  in  the 
fact,  are  publicly  executed  and  eaten  forthwith,  but  if  they 
einde  immediate  detection,  a  slighter  punishment  than  loss 
c^life  is  awarded.  Men  taken  in  adultery  are  subjected  to  the 
iamerevoltingpunishmeDt,withthis  additional  circumstance, 
that  they  may  be  eaten  piecemeal  without  being  previously 
pat  to  death.  It  is  not  considered  lawful  to  eat  the  bodies 
of  fenoaa  taken  or  slain  in  the  wars  or  feuds  which  occur 
bft«en  di&rent  villages  or  districts,  but  only  such  as  &n 
into  their  power  ^n  what  may  be  considered  as  national  con- 
tests. An  account  has  very  recently  (1835)  been  received 
in  Europe  the  killing,  and  probably  also  the  eating  by 
the  Battas,  of  two  English  missionaries,  who  were  proceed- 
iue  through  the  country  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Toba 
LiUe.  It  appears  ^at  the  tribe  among  whom  the  mission- 
'Al  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  war  with  another 


tribe,  and  they  might  eerily*  under  those  arenmstanoes,  put 
a  wrong  oonstruotion  upon  the  unusual  appearance  of 
strangen  among  them.  It  is  said  to  be  the  opinion  of  per- 
sons near  to  the  spot  and  therefote  better  aUe  than  we  can 
be  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  case,  that  if  the  two 
missionaries  had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  a  messenger 
befbre  them,  to  explain  the  pacific  object  of  their  journey, 
they  would  have  met  with  mnpitable  welcome,  instead  of 
the  melancholy  fate  that  has  befallen  them.  Dr.  I^den. 
in  his  work  on  the  languages  and  literature  of  the  Hindo- 
Chinese  nations,  states  that  the  Battas  frequently  also  eat 
their  aged  or  infirm  relations,  as  an  act  of  pious  duty. 
When,  among  them,  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  tired  of 
life,  he  is  said  to  invite  his  children  to  eat  him :  he  ascends 
a  tree,  round  which  bis  friends  and  descendants  assemble, 
and  the  whole  of  them  join  in  singing  a  dirge,  the  burthm 
of  which  is  *The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and 
it  must  descend.'  The  victim  then  deacendi^  is  oeprived 
of  life,  and  his  remuns  are  devoured  in  a  solemn  banquet. 
This  practice  of  the  Battas  eating  their  aged  parents  has 
been  cornered  with  the  usage  of  the  Padsi  of  India  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (lib.  iii.  99) ;  and  Dr.  Leyden  has  con- 
jectured, perhaps  rather  hastily,  that  the  Padei  and  the 
Battas  are  the  same  people.  A  similar  practice  prevailed 
amongst  the  Massagetse  (Herod.  L  816).  and  among  the 
antient  Tupis  of  BraziL 

Slavery  exists' among  the  Battas.  The  classes  who  are 
reduced  to  this  state  of  degradation  are  their  own  country- 
men, and  generally  orphans,  prisoners  taken  during  their 
intestine  wars,  or  debtors.  To  satisfy  a  debt,  no  matter  how 
contracted,  and  probably  the  result  of  a  game  of  chance  (fiur 
these  people  are  great  gamesters),  not  only  the  man  hiiffiH^H 
but  bu  whole  family  also,  may  be  sold  into  slavery. 

The  custom  of  the  country  authorises  every  man  to  have 
as  many  wives  as  he  can  purchase ;  and,  as  usually  is  the 
case  where  such  a  custom  prevails,  the  wives  perform  all  the 
drudgery,  and  are  in  fact  considered  to  be  hue  better  than 
slaves.  It  is  not  often  that  a  man  has  more  Uun  two  wives 
at  the  same  time 

The  Battas  have  a  written  language,  which  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  both  in  sound  and  construction,  to 
that  of  the  Malays :  it  has  by  some  persons  been  considered 
a  dialect  of  the  Malayan  tongue.  The  spoken  language  is 
somewhat  different — a  circumstance  which  may  vco-y  na^ 
turaUy  arise,  in  progress  of  time,  among  a  people  of  whom 
only  a  very  imall  proportion  are  able  to  use  or  understand 
the  written  characters.  It  is  said  that  not  more  than  two 
persons  in  one  hundred  among  the  Battas  are  able  to  read. 
Such  books  as  they  have  are  chiefly  upon  astrology,  omen*, 
and  other  subjects  of  a  superstitious  nature.  Many  persons 
among  them  show  skill  in  poetry ;  and  it  forms  part  of  their  se- 
rial amusements  to  undertake  contests  in  improvising,  which 
they  keep  up  for  hours  together  with  considerable  spirit. 

It  is  principally  in  the  Battas  country  that  the  camphor- 
trees  of  Sumatra  are  found :  none,  it  is  said,  grow  south  of 
the  equator.  The  camphor  which  these  trees  yield  is  con- 
sidered to  be  so  good  in  quality,  that  it  sells  in  the  markets 
of  China  for  more  than  ten  times  the  price  paid  for  that  pro- 
duced in  Japan,  and  which  is  yieldea  by  a  diflbrant  planL 
The  camphor-tree  of  Sumatra  grom  without  cultivation, 
and  attains  to  a  size  equal  to  th^  of  the  largest  timbertreei, 
being  frequentiy  above  fifteen  feet  in  rircumferenoe.  Cam- 
phor in  the  Battas  language  is  called  Kajmr,  of  which  the 
European  name  is  a  corruption.  In  Eastern  markets  it  is 
known  as  Kamtr  Baroos,  the  latter  word  being  the  name  of 
the  town  on  ue  coast  of  Sumatra  whence  it  is  shipped. 

Benjamin,  or  benzoin,  is  almost  exclusively  a  product  of 
the  Battas  country.  Marsden  says  that  large  plantations  of 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  yielded  (the  -Styrax  benzoin)  are 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  other  vegetable  productions 
of  this  part  of  Sumatra  are  common  to  the  whole  island, 
[See  Sumatra.] 

The  entire  population  of  the  Battas  country  has  been  esti- 
mated at  1,500,000  souls,  but  this  eomputation  must  he 
altogether  coiyectural. 

(Bibirsden's  Hittory  qf  Sumatra;  Jgiake  Retearchetf 
Porter's  Tropical  AsricuUuriat ;  Library  (^Entertaining 
Knoidedge,  Vegetable  Subatancet  used  in  the  Arts.) 

BATTENS,  pieces  of  wood  of  various  lengths,  7  inchei 
wide  and  generally  not  exceeding  2}  inches  in  thickness 
when  imported.  They  are  used  for  floors,  and  are  also 
placed  upright  gainst  walls  to  fix  the  laths  on  which  the 
plastering  is  set  Baat-oountry  battens,^  imputed,  are 


no.  210. 


ITHS  FENNY  CTCLOFADIA.] 
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t  bkchM  vtde  ahd  inches  thick,  which,  when  planed  up 
and  shot,  an  cut  ioto  two  boards  each  1^  itich  thick. 
Such  battens  are  used  for  the  best  floora ;  but  in  attics,  and 
rooms  of  Ism  impottance,  for  economy,  the  batten  is  cut  into 
tUiee  boards.  When  ured  for  walla,  the  7  and  11  inch  bat- 
tens are  cut  into  six  pieces  lengthways,  beinj^  then  some- 
thing less  than  2^  inches  wide  and  Ij^  inch  thick,  allow- 
ance being  made  Ivr  the  sawing.  Battens  are  usually  placed 
at  the  distance  of  seren  inches  asunder,  but  sometimes 
eleven  or  twelve,  which  is,  however,  considered  slight  work ; 
if  double  laths  are  used,  it  will  then  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  carry  the  plaster.  The  battens  are  nailed  to  the  bond- 
timbers  of  the  wall ;  or.  if  there  are  no  bond-Hmbera,  to 
wooden  plugs  placed  at  ecjual  distances.  Walls  of  brick 
and  stone,  when  not  sufficiently  dry  to  be  finished  in  the 
usual  way,  tequire  battens  for  the  lath  and  plaster ;  and  it 
ii  of  the  utmost  importance  to  employ  battens  in  exposed 
situations,  especially  on  the  sea  coast,  where  the  driving 
rains  will  often  penetrate  the  walls. 

Battens  from  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
when  ft  and  not  exceeding  16  feet  long,  nor  above  7  inches 
wide  and  not  above  2|  inches  thick,  pay  a  duty  of  it.  per 
120.  Battens  of  the  same  dimensions  from  foreign  coun- 
tries pay  10/.  per  120.  The  duty  increases  with  the  length, 
and  also  With  the  thickness,  of  the  battens.  The  net  re- 
venue from  battens  in  1833  wag  116,215^  The  difference 
between  battens  and  deals  is  this :  battens  are  never,  and 
deals  are  always,  above  seven  Inches  wide.  Battens  are 
always  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  b^n-ends  always  under 
tfiat  wDgth.  The  duty  on  battens  ioA  batten-ends  is  dif- 
ferent: battens,  U.  British  North  American,  lOf.  foreign; 
batten-ends,  7«.  6d.  American,  3i.  foreign.  (Government 
StatUticat  Tables,  1834.)  The  best  battens  are  fVom  Chris- 
tlania ;  the  worst,  from  America. 

BATTERING-RAM.  [See  Artill«rt.] 

B  ATTERSEA,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  situated 
four  miles  south-west  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  fbrmine 
one  of  the  suburbs  of  the  metropolis.  In  Domesday  Book 
it  is  called  Patricesy,  and  as  the  same  survey  mentions 
that  it  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
this  probably  indicates  the  true  etymology  of  the  name. 
The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  soio  acrra,  pretty 
equally  divided  between  arabta  land  and  pasture.  Much 
of  the  former  is  occupied  by  market-gardeners,  Battersea 
being  specialty  noted  Ibr  the  quantity  of  vej^table  pro- 
duce which  it  raises  for  the  Loudon  market.  The  manor 
tS  Battersea  was  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Westminster 
Abbey  in  exchange  for  Windsor ;  after  th^  dissolution  of 
monasteries  the  manor  pa^d  through  various  hands,  and 
in  ^e  year  1627  it  was  granted  by  the  king  to  Oliver  St. 
John,  viscount  Grandison,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
celebrated  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  and  in  1763  was 
purchased  of  the  St.  John  family  in  trust  for  John  Viscount 
Spencer,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  present  Earl 
Spencer.  A  church  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  bui 
the  existing  puHsh  church  is  a  modern  structure,  opened  in 
1777.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  is  of 
brick,  with  a  tower  and  small  conical  spire.  It  has  uaither 
aisles  nor  chancel.  A  new  church  has  recently  bedn  wected 
^  the  commissionerf  for  building  churches.  The  living  of 
fiEattersea  ik  a  vtcarajge  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  rated 
in  the  king's  books  at  13/. \bs.^^d.  The  tithes  which  accrue 
flrom  the  gardens  render  the  living  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  liondon.  Battersea  lies  too  low  on 
the  Thames  to  be  one  of  the  mo&t  agreeable  suburbs  of 
London  for  residence ;  it  nevertheless  contains  a  large  num- 
ber of  respectable  houses  and  neat  villas.  Lord  Bolingbroke 
was  bom  and  died  in  the  family  mannion  at  Battersea,  of 
whuh  Pope  was  a  frequent  inmate.  The  bouse  was  very 
large,  having  forty  rooms  on  a  floor ;  but  it  has  long  since 
been  taken  down  and  the  site  otherwise  appropriated.  The 
village  possesses  a  free  school,  which  was  endowed  by  ISir 
Walter  St.  John,  in  1700,  for  twenty  boys;  an^both  he  and 
his  lady  afterwards  left  fhrtJier  sums  for  ai^renticing  some 
of  the  number.  Batt^i^ea  is  connepted  with  Chelsea  ^  a 
Wooden  bridge  across  iHnb  Thames,  erected  in  1771.  The 
population  of  Ibis  extensive  parish  was  554<>  in  1831,  of 
whom  3021  were  females.   (Lyson's  Enpirong  ^  London.) 

BATTERY,  in  Law.    [See  Assault.] 

Battery.    This  name  is  given  to  any  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  placed  -behind  an  Bpautement,  or  eleva- 
earth,  adwr  to  dsstrojr  the  works  or  dtyinounc  the 
artQIsry  vTaa  anemy. 


It  may  be  M  that  tiie  at.lients  made  Use  of  a  specks  at 
ordnance  in  the  operations  of  attack  and  defence;  and  the 
battering-rams,  the  balists,  and  the  catapultse,  which,  when 
placed  on  the  naturM  ground,  or  in  buildings  of  timber,  or 
elevated  on  mounds  of  earth,  served  the  besiegers  to  demoltili 
the  walls  of  fortresses,  or  to  drive  the  defenders  fhim  them, 
may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  the  guns,  mortars 
&c.,  wblch  constitute  the  armament  of  a  modern  battery. 

Vitruvius  states  (tie  ArdateciwA,  lib.  x.)  that  Cetras  of 
Chalcedon  was  the  first  who  covered  the  ram  with  a  shed, 
in  order  to  secure  the  men  who  worked  it  firom  the  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones  thrown  by  the  enemy ;  and  he  adds,  that 
the  construction  of  the  shed  was  subsequently  improved  by 
the  engineers  of  Phili|i  and  Aleunder.  The  ttituditiM 
and  heupolet  wrae  buildings  of  this  nature,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  men  and  military  engines,  and  in  this  respe^ 
they  correspond  to  the  ^u/muuf  which  cover  the  ordnanc* 
at  Resent  employed  in  the  attacked  a  fortress.  (See  the  de- 
scription of  the  hel£polis  (jXJgroXic)  of  I>emetrius.  Ftutareh, 
Life  of  Demetrius,  cap.  21.) 

While  the  same  species  of  artillery  continued  to  be  used 
in  warfare,  it  is  evident  that  no  material  change  could  take 
place  in  tlie  nature  of  the  edifices  constructed  to  cover  it ; 
but  from  the  epoch  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
wooden  sheds  or  towers  were  superseded  by  masses  of  earth, 
whose  thickness  was  necessarily  made  greater  than  the 
depth  to  which  a  cannon-shot  can  penetrate  into  them.  In 
modem  times  the  designation  of  a  battery  varies  with  the 
purposes  to  be  aecomp&hed,  the  nature  of  the  ordnaacs 
employed,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  firing  maybe  made. 

A  irreaching  battery  is  one  which  may  be  placed  at  he> 
tween  90  and  1000  yards  from  any  wall  or  rampart,  in  order 
to  demdish  it ;  and  the  effect  is  produced  by  firing  directly, 
or,  as  it  is  called,  poiiti  blanc  at  the  object :  such  a  battel^ 
generally  has  its  front  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall  to  be 
breached. 

An  enJIIading  battery  is  one  whose  epaulement  is  peN 
pendicular  to  the  produced  line  of  the  enemy's  rampart : 
so  that  the  shot  from  the  guns  may  graze  the  interior  side  of 
that  rampart  or  its  parapet,  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 
When  shot  discharged  from  pieces  of  ordnance  make  suc- 
cessive rebounds  along  the  ground,  the  firing  is  said  to  ha 
d  ricochet  and  the  battery  a  ricochetting  batten ;  and  this 
mode  of  firing  is  employed  when  it  is  intended  to  dismonnt 
artillery  by  enfilading  a  rampart.  The  efibct  is  produced  hr 
giving  to  ihe  axis  of  tne  gun  an  elevation  of  between  six  and 
nine  degrees  above  a  line  passing  from  its  chamber  through 
the  crest  of  the  enemy's  parapet  in  front ;  and,  according  to 
the  latest  experiments,  the  distance  at  which  ft  battery 
should  he  placed  from  the  nearest  extremity  of  the  rampart 
to  be  enfiladed  by  ricochet  firing  is  between  400  and  600 
yards :  at  a  greater  distance  than  the  latter  much  of  the 
ammunition  would  be  expended  without  effect, 

A  gun  battery  a  one  in  which  guns  only  are  emploi 
for  either  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  or  to  def 
any  ground,  by  a  fire  of  round,  or  solid  shot. 

Ahotoitzer  battery,  is  one  in  which  howitzeis  are  em- 
ployed. This  species  of  ordnance  throws  shells,  or  htdlow 
shot,  generally  at  a  small  elevation  of  the  axis  to  the  horizon ; 
and  it  serves  to  produce,  by  the  bursting  of  the  sheila,  n 
breach  ifi  a  rampart  of  earUi ;  or.  when  fired  d  ricochet,  to 
destroy  the  pallisades  or  other  obstacles  which  might  impede 
the  troops  in  assaulting  an  enemy's  work.  Howitzers  are 
also  used  in  conjunction  with  guns,  to  form  breaehet  in 
ramparts  of  brick  or  stone. 

A  mortar  battery  is  one  in  which  shells  are  thrown  flrom 
mortars  at  a  great  elevation  of  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  so  that, 
by  the  momentum  acquired  in  falling,  they  may  crush  the 
roofs,  and  by  their  explosion  complete  the  destruction  of 
magazines  or  other  buildings.  This  is  called  a  vertical  fiic. 
Bj  employing  large  charges  of  powder,  a  very  extensive 
range  has  been  produced  l}y  mortars;  for,  at  the  siege  itf 
Ca£z,  during  the  late  war,  the  French  are  nid  to  have  went 
shells  to  the  distance  of  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
battery. 

When  the  battery  is  mounted  on  a  natural  or  artificial 
eminence,  in  cvder  to  allow  the  guns  to  fire  from  abore 
downward,  or  to  make  what  is  called  a  plunging  fire 
against  or  into  the  works  of  the  enemy,  it  constitutes  a 
cavalier  batierj/;  and  when  the  guns  are  elevated  on  a 
platform,  or  on  tair carriages,  so  as  to  be  enablnd  to  fire  over 
the  superiw  snrfhoe  of  the  pan^  or  epaulement.  the  hat- 
tef7  Is  said  to  be  <n  bwMtt,Jtiaiia  iiad^ti  bsttery  it 
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isoaU;  exeontwl  »t  tkQ  most  advanoed  poiptuff  a  Ibttmik 

for  the  puipoH  of  allowing  wuiiidefable  T«riati9n  in  the  di- 
rection of  tbe  artillery  towa^rda  tbe  righ;t  or  Uft }  vhieh 
tneana  tbe  reognncutrinf  parties  of  tEe  beaieger*  may  ba 
•nnoyed  whila  ai  i  aintance  and  in  motion. 

Id  the  fomution  of  any  of  the  Qeld  battefiaa  tjbon  mao- 
tiaoed,  whi)e  tney  are  iMywia  tlie  raage  of  tbii  avemy's 
niufcatrVi  they  may  be  axnmtad  witbo«t  .«Dver  fat  t« 
working  parties,  like  any  simple  breast- work,  aJFtar  th*  wtiUiW 
has  been  tnced  on  tbe  ground  by  the  auginawa;  boW  vhen 
the  men  employed  in  tbe  woim  would  be  much  aYpoud 
to  annoyance  froin  the  enemy's  fixa,  it  Iteconwa  necaswy 
that  they  should  be  protected  by  a  mask  of  gabion^.  [Saa 
Gabion.}  These  being  planted  on  their  bases  along  the 
txterior  aide  of  the  iotenoed  trench  in  front  of  the  battery, 
form  a  cover,  even  while  empty,  which  4  musket-ball  cannot 
pierce.  Within  this  line  of  nbions  the  e:«savation  is  cooi- 
menc«d.  and  part  of  the  earth  obtained  from  the  trench  ia 
thrown  into  and  heyond  the  gabions,  till  the  covering  maaa 
ia  thick  enough,  if  neoewary,  to  he  proof  againat  a  cannon 
ball;  the  men  thus  worit  in  comparative  laeuriW  to  raise 
tbe  epanlement  with  earth,  wUch  they  do  gmeraUy  to  the 
neigbt  of  abont  leren  feet  from  the  ground,  and  to  tlw  thick- 
ness eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  not  including  ^e  breadths 
ef  tbe  slopes  given  to  the  exterior  and  interior  sides.  The 
extenor  slope  ia  gener^y  left  with  that  tnclinittioa  whii^ 
earth,  when  thrown  up,  natiirall]r  assumes,  that  is  at  about 
Ai^  to  the  borixoit ;  but  the  interior  slope  being  neoessarily 
more  steep,  in  order  to  alloir  the  guns  to  be  brought  close 
up  to  it,  IS  retained  by  a  revcteiMnt  or  covering,  either  of 
waiaet  [see  Fascinbs]  or  bags  of  earth. 

The  eiArazurMt  or  openings  in  tha  epaulement,  through 
which  the  guns  are  to  fire,  are,  at  the  neok  or  interior  ex- 
tremity, about  two  feet  wide,  and  at  the  exterior  about  half 
the  thwikneaa  of  the  epaulement  1  each  of  their  sides  or 
cheeks  has  a  small  dechnatton  £n>m  a  vertical  plan%  so  that 
the  breadth  of  tbe  opening  at  ten  is  rather  gwator  than  at 
die  bottom,  or  on  what  is  called  the  «ofe  of  the  embraiiue^  in 
order  that  the  flame  from  the  mtuzle  of  the  gun  nay  be 
less  liable  to  damage  those  sides :  for  the  same  reason  thfl 
latter  are  lined  with  Akscinea,  or,  which  is  preferred,  with 
gabions,  at  the  neok  of  the  embrasure.  The  interval  be- 
tween two  embnuuras  is  sailed  a  mtrhm  j  and  the  part 
between  the  soia  and  the  grand  within  the  battery  is  eNled 

The  guns  rest  on  platforms,  generally  of  timber,  either  of 
a  rectangular  or  dovetailed  figure,  about  fourteen  ^t  long 
and  seven  feet  wide ;  each  of  these  is  constructed  by  em- 
bedding five  sleepers  in  the  ground,  in  the  direction  of  its 
length,  and  covering  them  with  planks,  which  ate  cfesely 
fitted  to  each  other,  and  fastened  down  by  screws. 

Bewdes  the  cpaidement  in  front  of  the  battery,  a  wing  is 
constructed  of  tbe  same  nsaterials  on  each  side,  in  order  to 
protect  the  interior  fVom  any  en&lading  fire  of  the  enemy. 
A  magazine  is  always  formed  either  within  or  near  the  rear 
of  the  battny,  to  contain  the  ammunition  ^  its  service ; 
this  is  generally  a  rectangular  pit  sunk  to  about  three  feet 
below,  wi&  sides  and  a  roof  of  timber  riging  about  as  much 
above,  the  natural  ground  *  the  loof  is  covered  with  earth 
of  a  thickness  which  may  be  capable  of  resisting  the  momen* 
tnm  of  a  shell,  and  the  descent  to  the  floor  of  the  magasine 
is  by  an  inclined  plane  towards  tha  rear.  Travenst,  or  ele- 
vations of  earth,  secured  at  the  sides  generally  by  gabions, 
are  formed  at  intervals  in  the  interior  of  the  battery,  to 
afford  protection  far  the  men  against  such  shot  or  shsUs  of 
the  enemy  aa  may  fall  tjiere, 

Howitzer  and  mortar  batteriea  are  executed  nearly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  othcn^  but  Uie  fbrmer  of  these  aeldom, 
and  the  latter  never,  have  embrasures ;  the  level  of  their 
ioteriw  is  also  generally  sunk  three  feet  below  that  of  Uw 
nstoral  ground,  ctmsequentl^  no  trench  is  requirsd  on  their 
exterior  to  fnmish  eartb,whiGh  can  be  obtained  ia  suffleisBt 
Suaotity  from  within. 

BA'rriCALO'A,  an  island  situated  near  the  entrance 
of  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  on  the  east  ooast  of  Ceylon,  f  44' 
N.  laL,  Sl°  52'  E.  long.  It  contains  a  small  fort  and  gar- 
rison, and  is  the  head  stotion  of  the  assistant  government 
agent  of  the  district  of  Batticaloa.  The  island  cannot  bs 
approached  by  ships  of  any  size,  as  the  entrance  to  the  inlet, 
which  extends  north  and  south  nearly  thirty  miles,  is  dosed 
hy  a  bar,  over  which  the  depth  of  water  is  only  six  fcet 
The  cona^  in  the  immedisto  neigbbouxbood  ef  Bsttlasloa 
4  flat  and  nitile ;  sane  «oatlif«a  bilTs  appear  ih  tht  dli- 


tMe«,  asMOff  ffhwh  two  called  Fnaf's  Heod  and  Funn^  Hill, 
serve  as  esoeUent  laudmarks  to  those  who  are  sailint;  round 
the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  kvm  here  that  Uie  Putoh  Sflmiiai 
Spilbergw  landed,  in  1.6(J8,  when  a  coatmumoattDn  was 
ftnt  opened  between  the  Kii^  of  Candy  and  QoUand-  At 
that  tww  this  distriot  was  under  the  immedisto  Rids  of  a 
pet^  prinee.  who  seems  to  have  owed  a  divided  "llfgwiHie 
to  the  Portu^fueee  and  the  Gandian  emnercr. 

Bettiaaloa  is  also  the  naaie  of  a.  distnct  of  Ceylen,  bow 
under  tite  eharge  of  an  assistant  gOTemnunt  agent,  «n 
prisiiv  an  area  of  13,0$D  square  miles,  the  pepultilen  <rf 
vhicib  according  to  the  census  of  .1833.  amounted  toSMM. 

BATTICE,  a  commune  and  market-town  in  the  ptwnoet 
af  Li^ge,  situ^ded  three  leagues  N.N.W.  of  Verviers,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  communes  of  Mortis.  8L 
Andr^,  and  Chameux ;  on  the  east  by  that  of  Thimistw  j 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Dison,  Petit  Kechain,  Qrand  Ret 
chain,  and  Xbendelesse ;  and  on  the  west  by  SouiMgne, 
Melin,  and  Bolland.  The  town  has  a  weekly  grain-market 
which  is  much  frequented,  and  two  lain  are  held  there  on 
the  ISth  May  and  15th  Nomnber  every  year.  The  eeunr 
try  is  well  watered  by  nunnBrous  small  streams.  The  foU  is 
mnmlly  a  sandy  clay,  and  in  some  parte  is  stony ;  it 
aueas  rye,  barley,  spelt-wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  trefoil.  A 
oonsideraUo  quanti^  of  butler  and  cheese  are  made  and 
sent  away,  partly  to  other  distriete  and  paitljr  to  foreign 
eountries.  Some  coal-mines,  whidi  are  opened  in  this  du* 
triot,  and  olotb-weavii^  furnish  employment  for  a  coniider- 
fible  part  of  the  inhabitants.  A  desctiption  of  sand  is  foun^ 
in  one  pait  ef  the  commune,  very  useful  in  making  cement 
for  plasterer's  work.  There  are  three  very  old  casUtM.  those 
of  CrdvecflDur,  Bosmel,  and  Xhfineumont ;  the  two  latter 
are  now  occufosd  as  flvm-houses :  population  4280.  (Meia- 
ser'e  Dictionmire  Giograpluqu€  4*  la  Province  dt  id'^.> 

BATTLS.  or  BATTEL,  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  hundred  of  the  same  name  in  the  r^  ef  Bastings, 
county  of  Sussex.  It  is  fllfy-two  miles  S.S.  ftom  London, 
in  a  pMsaaateQuntry.vhere  tbe  land  rises  m  wooded  swrils. 
The  name  of  the  pUoe  vms  antiently  Bpitoo.  and  acquired 
the  present  denomination  in  eonsequenee  of  the  great 
battle  between  the  English  and  Normans,  ia  wlueh  the 
former  were  defeated,  and  their  king  (HaioUD  killed,  on 
the  Uth  October,  1066.  Tbe  Conqueror  commetwad,  in 
the  following  yew.  an  id>b«y  upon  the  sito  when  the  battle 
had  raged  most  fieroely,  the  high  altar  of  Its  church  being 
upon  the  precise  spot  wher^  according  to  some  authorities, 
Harold  was  killed,  or  when),  ss  othws  say.  hia  standard 
was  token.  But  as  the  whole  neighbourhood  does  not  afibrd 
any  other  spot  equally  eligible  for  sush  a  struotnre,  Mr. 
Gilpin  is  of  c^nion  that  scoident  did  not  dstomine  tha  pre- 
cise spot,  though  it  might  tbe  genenl  aituatim  of  the  erectim. 
When  the  ahbsj  chunh  waa  finished,  the  Cmiquaror  made 
an  oflering  of  bis  sword  and  eorenatioa  tube  at  tbe  high 
altar,  in  which  wu  also  deposited  dw  fsmous  foU  or  uble 
of  all  the  Nwmans  of  consequence  who  attonded  Wilbam 
to  England.  Copies  of  this  ostalogue  have  been  preserved; 
but  nwdem  antiquarians  in  general  concur  in  the  opinion 
of  Dugdale,  that  the  list  was  often  fidsifled  and  altered  by 
the  monks  to  gratify  persona  who  wished  to  be  considered 
of  Nonnan  extraction.  The  abbey  was  dedicated  by  the 
founder  to  St.  Martin,  and  filled,  in  the  first  instance,  with 
Benedictine  monks  from  that  of  Marmontier  in  Normandy. 
All  the  land  for  a  lewue  around  the  house  was  given  to  it, 
besides  various  churahes  and  manors  in  difiisrent  counties, 
which  were  enlarged  by  royal  and  private  donations  in  sub- 
sequent reigns.  Ito  prwogatlves  and  immimities  were 
meed  on  the  same  fboting  with  those  of  Christ  Chundi, 
Canterbury  \  the  monks  and  tbw  tenanto  wars  exempt  from 
episcopal  and  other  eoeleaiastical  jurisdiction ;  they  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  inquest  in  all  murders  committed  withm 
their  lands,  the  piopeity  of  all  treasure  discovered  <m  their 
estates,  the  i^ht  of  free  wairen,  and  the  chureh  was  mode 
a  sanotuuy  in  eases  of  homicide,  besides  other  privileges. 
The  abbot,  who  was  mitred,  and  a  peer  in  parliament,  had 
also  theroyal  power  of  pardoning  any  condemned  thief  whom 
he  should  pass  or  meet  on  eoing  to  execution.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  the  abbot  obtained  the  king's  leave  to  fbrtify 
the  abbey.  The  Conqueror's  intention  seems  to  have  been 
that  the  foundation  should  maintain  1 40  monks,  but  provision 
does  not  appear  to  hnve  been  sctnaUy  made  fbr  mere  than 
sixty.  At  the  disselntion  the  monastsry.  in  tbe  tcth 
of  Henry  VIII.,  ite  inoome  ms  vahisd  at  880/.  14*.  T^i.^ 
socQrdingtoDngdakhOv987/.Oswio|<f.,^'^^'  -  *"  ■ 
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ApenwHiof  661.  ISf.  4(1.  vu  wttlea  npon  tiw  mbbot,  with 
■maUsr  rams  on  sixteen  other  officers  and  monks.  The 
nsm  and  demMnes  tbs  abbey  vere  nven  to  a  person 
Mined  Gilnia't  who  pulled  down  a  consmerable  jptuuon  of 
die  buttdiI^^  in  order  to  diq^ose  of  the  materuls.  He 
ftftennurdi  Mdd  the  estate  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  who 
began  to  convert  part  of  the  abbey  into  a  mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  his  son,  the  first  Lord  Montague.  This 
afterwards  fell  to  decay ;  and  when  the  property  was  sold 
to  Sir  Thomas  Webster,  the  ancestor  of  Sir  Godfrey  Web- 
ster, the  existing  proprietor,  the  j^asent  dwelling  was  erected 
OQ  one  side  of  the  qoadran^  of  whioh  the  dd  abbey 
appaars  to  have  consisted. 

Battle  Abbey  stands  on  a  gentle  rise,  with  a  fine  sweep 
before  it  of  meadows  and  woods,  confined  by  wooded  hills, 
which  form  a  vallay  winding  towards  Hastings,  and  there 
meeting  ibe  sea.  The  ruins  show  the  antient  magniflcence 
of  tba  stroobire ;  their  circuit  is  computed  at  about  a  mile, 
and  QDpin  cmi^ers  tiiat  the  st^le  jwoves  that  the  greater 

Bjt  must  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  the  later 
Mines,  when  our  architecture  b^;an  to  assume  a  lighter 
and  more  embellished  form.    The  remains  occupy  three 
sides  of  a  large  quadrangle,  the  fourth  having  probably 
been  taken  down  to  admit  a  view  of  the  country  when 
what  is  now  the  middle  side  was  converted  into  a  dwelling. 
The  two  wings  are  in  ruins.   The  side  of  the  quadrangle 
that  faces  the  town  contains  the  grand  entrance,  which  is 
a  targe  square  building,  embattled  at  the  top  with  a  hand* 
some  oota^n  tower  at  each  comer.   The  front  is  adorned 
with  a  senesof  arches  and  neat  pilasters;  and  this  entrance 
is  idtogether  a  very  ri<^  and  elegant  specimen  of  Gothic 
architecture.   This  pile  is  locally  called  '  the  Castle,*  and 
until  1794,  when  the  roof  fUl  in  and  rendered  it  unfit  for 
the  purpose,  it  was  used  as  a  town-ball  by  the  people  of 
Batue.   The  aide  of  the  quadrangle  opposite  this  entrance 
ewsistB  only  ot  two  long,  low,  pardlel  walls,  which  formerly 
snpparted  a  row  of  chambers,  and  terminated  in  two  el^ant 
tnrrets.    The  remaining  side,  which  forms  the  existing 
mansion,  has  undei^ne  the  greatest  dilapidations.  Here 
stood  the  abbey  church,  though  the  ground-plan  cannot 
now  be  traced;  the  only  vestiges  of  it  are  nine  elegant 
arches,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the  inside  of  a 
cloister ;  they  are  now  filled  up,  and  appear  on  the  outside 
of  the  house.   Contiguous  to  ttie  great  church  are  the  ruins 
of  a  hall,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  refectory  in  ordi- 
nary use  by  the  monks.   There  is  another  building  of  the 
same  kind  a  Uttle  detached  from  tiie  abbey,  and  which  is 
of  great  beauty,  althoagfa  its  dimenskms,  166  feet  by  3$,  are 
not  in  good  proportion.   It  has  twelve  windows  on  one  side 
and  six  on  the  other,  and  is  strongly  buttressed  on  the  out- 
side.  This  appears  of  older  date  than  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  abbey :  it  is  now  used  as  a  bam ;  its  original 
pnrposewas  probably  to  accommodate  the  numerous  tenants 
to  whom  the  monks  ^ve  entertainments  at  stated  times. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ascent  to  it 
b^  a  flight  of  steps.   Underneath  are  crypts  of  freestone 
divided  by  elegant  pillars  and  springing  arches,  which  form 
a  curious  vaulted  building,  now  converted  into  a  stable. 

The  town  of  Battle  owes  its  origin  to  the  abbey.  Under 
the  encouragement  of  the  monks,  houses  to  the  number  of 
ISO  were  gradually  erected  in  the  vicinity ;  and  to  the  town 
thns  fivmed,  a  mancett  to  he  held  on  Sundays,  was  granted 
by  Henry  I.  At  the  omnmenoement  ot  the  seventeenth 
oentury  Anthony  Visooont  Montague  obtained  an  act  of 
parliament  fiv  changing  the  market-day  to  Thursday,  on 
which  it  is  still  held.  The  present  town  consists  of  one 
street,  running  along  a  valley  from  north-west  to  south-east 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Muy,  and  is  a  very  hand- 
•ome  edifice,  consisting  of  a  nave,  chancel,  two  aisles,  and 
a  BubstantiB.  tower.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  are 
decorated  with  numerous  figures,  portraits,  and  devices  in 
painted  glass.  The  incumbent  is  styled  *  Dean  of  Battle,' 
though  tbe  living  is,  in  fkct,  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lewes  and  diooeae  of  Chichester,  charged  in  the  king's 
book  at  24/.  13#.  4d.  The  lend  of  tbe  manoris  patron.  The 
number  of  houses  in  tbe  parish  was  615  in  1 831,  when  the 
population  amounted  to  2999  persons,  of  whom  1 S38  were 
iraialei.  The  uily  manufacture  fin-  which  the  plaee  is 
remarubls  is  tbe  excellent  gunpowder,  vrell  known  to 
qiortsmen  by  the  name  of  Battle  powder.  It  is  considered 
to  be  surpassed  only  by  that  of  Dartford  :  there  ore  several 
extnuise  mills  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  manu&o-. 
Mn  of  Ik  Batidas  the  weddy  market,  there  is  one  on 


file  seeond  Toeadaj  of  every  month  tax  etttla,  at  whidi,  an 
well  as  at  Oia  &irs,  aa  Wbit-lbDday  and  SSnd  Novemhor, 
considerable  huHness  is  transacted.  The  town  posses soa 
a  chariQr-flchocd  fat  tatty  boys.  The  Burrell  MSs.  in  the 
British  Museum  state  diat  the  hundred  of  Battle  '  is  a 
franehiae,  the  inhabitants  whereof  are  exempt  &om  attend- 
ing assises  and  sesiims. «  serving  oa  juries,  and  the  lord 
appoints  a  o«onar  hereof.'  The  pet^  sessimia  an  fadden 
at  Battle. 

(Camden's  Britannia ;  Dugdsle's  Monasticon ;  Gilpin's 
Obtervationt  on  the  CoasU  nf  Hamp^tire,  Suitex,  ana 
Kent ;  Pennant's  Journey  frtm  Lmdon  to  the  Ato 

Wight.) 

BATTL£-AX£,  a  military  weapon  of  ofiiance  used  in 
different  countries  fran  the  remotest  times.  Sir  Samuel 
Meyrick  sa^  as  it  was  suggested  by,  so  it  immediate^  fbl- 
lowed,  the  invoition  of  tbenatehat.  The  two  GreA  names 
fixr  the  batde-axe  dCfni  (oxfrn),  and  iriXucvc  fpfefatr),  oeenr 
in  Homer  tn  the  same  verse,  IL  0. 1.  711.  What  was  the 
precise  di^renee  between  the  two  weapons  we  are  not  told 
by  antient  writers,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  axine  was 
similar  to  our  hatchet,  while  the  pelekut,  which  is  usually 
translated  in  Latin  by  bipenmt,  had  evidently  two  heads  or 
edges ;  for  Homer  mentions  another  instrument  of  tbe  same 
kind  in  the  23rd  book  of  the  Siad,  called  *H/uiriXfKov  (hemi- 
pelekon),  or  the  half-axe.  Suidas  interprets  'BfnriXtKa 
{hemipeleka),  by  oi  /m-^trropoi  Aiivoh  one-edged  axes.  (See 
Kuster's  note  on  'Hpir£X»a.)  Tbe  pelekiu,  or  bipermiSr  was 
also  called  tecurit  Amazoniea,  the  Amaconian  axe.  from  ii« 
lutving  been  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  those  female 
warricMrs.  The  best  representation  itf  tbe  antient  form  of 
this  bipenm*  is  probably  to  be  found  in  Petit's  Dimrtatio 
de  Ameuonibiu,  Svo.  Amst  1687,  where  it  appears  on  the 
reverse  of  a  coin  of  Thyatira,  as  well  as  upon  the  reversea 
of  two  coins  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Numerous  other  coins  of 
great  antiquitv  bearing  the  bipennit  are  referred  to  in 
Kaaehe's  Lexteon  Set  NummaritB,  torn,  i,  col.  502,  et  teq., 
Sypf^em.  torn.  i.  p.  596. 

Among  the  nations  and  tribes  who  joined  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  we  find  battle-axes  amonf;  the  Sacss  fHe- 
rodot  vii.  c.  lxiv.)i  and  the  Egyptians  (tbid.  c.  Ixxxix.). 
Brennus,  at  the  siege  of  the  Roman  capitol  by  the  Gauls, 
was  armed  with  a  battle-axe.  The  Vindelici  fought  against 
DrusuB  with  the  battle-axe.  (Horat.  Carm.  iv.  4.)  Tacitus, 
speaking  of  a  later  period  <,Hi»t.  ii.  42),  describes  Otbo'a 
forces  as  cutting  through  helmets  and  breastplates  with  thetr 
svrords  and  axes  {gladiia  $t  tecuribut}.  In  the  Roman 
armies,  however,  we  do  not  find  the  battle-axe  in  ordinary 
use.  It  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  weapon  more 
peculiarly  used  by  uncivilized  nations.  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (fbl.  Par.  1681,  lib.  xix.  e.  vi.),  under  the  year  359. 
describes  a  body  of  Gauls  aa  furnished  with  battle-axes  and 
swords. 

The  introduction  of  the  battle-axe  into  this  country  has 
been  frequently  attributed  to  the  Danes ;  but  proofs  of  an 
earlier  use  of  it  in  our  islands  are  deducihle.  Mr.  Haymao 
Rooke,  in  a  memoir  printed  in  the  Amhegologia  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries,  has  engraved  a  Augment  of  a  battle- 
axe  found  among  some  Dmidical  remains  at  Aspatria  in 
Cumberland,  in  June,  1769  lArchaoL  yo\.  x.  p.  113);  and 
in  the  same  volume,  pi.  xl..  are  two  representtUions  of  the 
old  Galwegian  Irill  or  battle-axe,  each  two  foet  six  inches 
kng,  found  in  a  moss  near  Terreagles.  Remains  of  others 
are  stated  to  have  been  found  among  the  barrows  on  the 
downs  <^  Wiltshire,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  Danes 
and  N<»rwegians,  however,  probably  made  more  use  tif  this 
instrument  than  any  other  nations  of  their  time. 

At  the  batth)  of  Stamford  Bridge,  between  Harold  of 
England  and  Harold  Harfoger  of  Norway,  when  tbe  Nor- 
w^ans  gave  way  and  the  English  pursued  them,  a  total 
stop  is  stated  to  have  been  put  to  the  pursuit  for  some  hours 
by  the  desperate  boldness  of  a  single  Norwegian,  who  de- 
fended the  pass  of  the  bridge  with  his  battle-axe.  He  killed 
more  than  forty  of  the  English,  and  was  himself  at  last  daiii 
only  by  stratagem.   (Hen.  Huntingt  1.  vii.  21 1.) 

That  the  mttle-axe  was  used  in  Enriand  in  the  Saxoc 
times  we  have  the  authority  of  different  JtfSS.  of  the  ninth 
oentnry.  and  tbe  English  are  rvpresented  as  uung  it,  in  the 
Baveux  tapestry,  llie  pole-axe,  with  an  edge  on  one  side 
ana  a  sharp  point  on  the  other,  is  believed  to  have  come  in 
with  the  Normans. 

When  King  Stephen  was  taken  prisonor  by  the  Earl  of 
GHoneestw,  we  ate  ttdd  by  Geryas  of  Canterimiy  that  ha 
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a»d  ImAm  his  battle-axe  in  pieces  before  he  took  to  hia 
■word,  and  was  even  then  brought  down  hy  a  stone.  (Script. 
X.  Twjrsd.  eol.  1354.) 

During  the  middle  period  of  English  history  we  read  but 
little  of  this  weapon,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  con- 
stantly used.  The  Welsh  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Aginoourt, 
in  1415,  (bund  it  particularly  serviceable  in  despatching 
those  whom  the  arobers  had  wounded  with  their  arrows.  In 
Strutt'a  Mannen  and  Ctutotnt  the  English,  vol.  ii.  pL 
xliv.,  Henry  V.  is  represented  as  setting  lUchard,  Earl  (kT 
Warwick  to  keep  Bvt  Qnartervyl^  at  um  siege  of  RoueOt 
by  the  delivery  m  a  battle-axe. 

Toward  the  idoae  of  the  nxteantii  oentuxy,  the  battle^xe. 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  seems  to  have  fallen  into  gradual  dis- 
use :  although  the  occasional  placing  of  a  pistol  in  its  handle, 
in  some  specimens  which  remain,  seems  to  bespeak  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  warriors  of  that  period  that  it  should 
be  retained  with  an  improved  use. 

Grose,  in  bis  Miliiary  Antiquitiet,  vol.  ii.  pi.  xxviii.  fig. 
4,  and  pi  xxxiv.  fig.  3,  has  engraved  a  Locbaber  axe,  and 
an  antient  battle-axe.  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick,  in  his  en- 
^Tsired  illustrations  of  antient  armour  now  at  Goodrich  Court 
m  Herefordshire,  pi.  Ixxxiit,  has  engraved  numerous  spe- 
cimens of  battle-axes  and  pole-axes  &om  the  time  of  Henry 
VL  1  represents  a  German  pole-axe  of  the  time  of 
Henry  Vl.,  furnished  with  a  ring  to  whidi  a  thong  might 
be  futened,  in  order  to  twist  nnind  the  arm  of  the  person 
wieldingit  Flg.8,abattleaxectfthetimoofHenryVlII., 
to  which  was  once  attached  a  matdi-lock  pistoL  llie  whole 
is  of  iron,  and  came  ftom  Ireland.  Fig.  3,  a  Venetian  pole- 
axe  of  the  same  period,  the  blade  beautiiully  engraved,  and 
having  on  it  the  liiw  of  St.  Mark.  Fig.4.  another  specimen. 
Fig.  5,  a  battle-axe  of  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Fig.  6.  a  Jedburg  axe,  or  Jeddart  staff  of  the  same  period, 
found  in  a  river  in  Scotland.  Such  weapons  were  implied 
by  the  single  word  *  staves,'  which  included  all  kinds  of  arms 
whose  handles  were  long  poles.  Fig.  7,  a  Locbaber  axe  as 
old  89  the  last  described,  if  not  of  greater  age.  Fig.  8,  a 
battle-axe  of  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elis^ieth.  Fig.  9,  another  of  the  middle  of  that  period. 
Figs.  10,  11,  two  of  ^  dose  of  her  reign.  Fig.  13,  one  of 
the  conimenoenwnt  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  Fig.  13,  ano- 
ther of  this  period,  furnished  with  a  wheel-lock  pistol.  Fig. 

14,  a  Polish  pole-axe,  having  on  the  blade  a  crown,  and  the 
letter  S.  twisted  round  the  number  III.,  for  Sigismund  III. ; 
its  staff  ornamented  with  a  brass  bead,  and  its  form  exactly 
like  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry.  Fig. 

15,  a  Dutch  battle-axe,  having  on  it  the  date  1683,  the 
handle  being  ornamented  with  ivory. 

In  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick's  engraved  Illustration*,  vol.  iL 
pL  93.  t%.  7,  he  has  given  the  blade  <tf  a  battle-axe  of 
lU  full  sixe  of  the  time  of  Qneen  Elizabeth*  made  in  Ger- 
many. 

The  battle-axe  was  used  at  «  vwy  eariy  period  in  naval 
fights,  chiefly  to  cut  the  ropes  and  rigging  of  vessels.  (See 
SeheSer.  m.  Nac.  0.  7.) 

BATTLE,  WAGER  OF.   [See  Afpxal  ] 

BATTLEMENT,  a  para]>et  wall,  commonly  employed 
in  castellated  and  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  that  kind  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  general  name  of  Gothic.  [See 
GrOTRic  Abchitbctdrb.]  The  battlement  isof  Very  remote 
antiquity,  as  remains  of  them  still  exist  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
(See  Mazois'  Pompeii  and  Stuart's  Aihem.)  The  modern 
battlement,  however,  is  better  known  ss  belonging  to  build- 
ings from  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  rentury ; 
but  it  was  not  in  general  use  in  ecclesiastical  edifices  until 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  battlement  is  generally  indented,  with  a  coping 
doping  both  wajrs  from  about  the  centre ;  the  lower  part 
between  the  ooping  and  the  eomioe  of  the  building  is  oftm 
pierDed  and  decotatad.  Although  by  the  word  battlement 
is  geaezaUynnderstood  the  whole  indented  parapet  wall,  the 
term  may  periiaps  with  more  propriety  be  appUed  to  express 
rathnr  the  higher  part  of  the  wall,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
indent,  interval,  or  embrasure.  It  is  possible  that  the  term 
battletnent  may  have  derived  its  name  ftom  the  f^ility 
afforded  to  soldiers  of  doing  battle  under  the  protection 
aft>rded  by  the  higher  part  of  the  indented  wall.  Battle- 
ments offbr  in  their  proportions,  and  in  the  details  of  their 
monldings  and  ornaments,  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
Mr.  Rickman  has  endeavoured  to  distinguish  the  different 
periods  in  which  the  pointed-arch  style  of  Gothic  architeo- 
tqre  changed  the  form  of  its  detail;  and  in  this  endeavour 


he  has  taken  great  pai    to  describe  the  charaeteristio  fn 
tares  of  the  I^rman,  earl  English,  decorated  English,  and ' 
perpendicular  English  styles  of  battlements. 

As  to  Norman  battlements,  he  says  it  is  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  was  their  precise  for  He  considers  them 
to  have  been  only  plain  parapete ;  but  emarks  that  there 
are  instances  in  some  castellated  Norman  buildings  of  a 
parapet  with  here  and  there  a  narrow  intervau  cut  in  it, 
which  appears  originaL 

It  is  more  probable,  then,  that  the  Norman  battlement  was 
a  ]dain  parapet,  but  without  intervals;  wd,  if  deeoratod, 
the  deeoration  probably  oonsistad  of  the  semieinsular  ateb,  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  Norman  style.  In  support  of  tins 
c^nion  we  may  mention  the  upper  part  or  rim  of  a  Norman 
font,  decorated  with  semicircular-headed  pannels,  in  Soudi 
Hayling  Church,  Hampshire.  The  Norman  church  of 
rAbbaye  aux  Dames,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  has  a  parapet 
decorated  with  pointed-arched-headed  pannds,  which  at  the 
introduction  of  the  pmnted-aroh  s^le  most  ]probably  sup- 
planted the  old  semidreulaivavohed  pannel,  smilsr  to  that 
at  Hayling  Church, 

Early  English  Battlements. — During  nearly  the  whole 
period  in  which  this  style  was  in  use,  the  parapet  was  seldom 
indented ;  and  in  many  buildings  it  was  plain,  in  others 
decOTsted.  At  Salisbury  it  is  executed  with  a  aeries  of 
arches  and  pannels,  and  in  Linedn  Cathedral  with  qtiatre- 
Ibils  in  sunk  pannels.   A  battlement  of  equal  intervals 


■Bd  eorbela  uder 
baUlHiieal. 


LMkbniT  CalhMlnL] 

occurs  in  small  ornamented  wrarka  erected  about  the  close 
of  this  period,  when  the  early  English  s^le  ^ave  way  to 
anoclur  more  decorated,  denominated  by  i/u.  Rickman  the 
decorated  Enfdish  sMe. 

Decorated  Enrlish  Battlement. — During  this  period  Uie 
parapet  wall  witnout  indentations  continued  frequently  to 
be  used ;  but  it  is  often  pierced  through  in  various  forms, 
generally  consisting  of  quatrefoils,  and  quatrefoils  in  cir- 
cles. Another  form,  however,  which  is  not  so  common, 
may  be  considered  more  beautiful.  This  is  a  waved  line, 
the  spaces  of  which  are  trefoiled.  In  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
Churai,  at  Oxfind,  there  is  a  good  example  of  this  lund  of 


tUM7  HasUni  Chwdi.  Oxted.] 

battlement  Of  the  plain  battlements,  that  whkh  was  most 
in  use  in  this  period  has  tiie  embrasures  or  intervals  narrow, 
and  is  surmounted  with  a  capping  moulding  placed  in  a 
horizontal  position  as  at  Wutnam  Cross;  but  there  are 


[Waltham  CrMi,  u  ratored  from  tha  audaot  fragmanU.  bj  W.  B.  CUrlu.] 

some  battlemente  of  the  same  date  with  the  capping  run- 
ning  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  of  which  there  is  a 
fine  specimen  in  the  tower  of  Merton  Chapel,  Oxford.  In 
some  small  works  of  this  style  a  flower  is  occasionally  used 
as  a  finish  above  the  capping,  moulding,  or  cornice,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  common.  The  nave  of  York  Cathedral  pre- 
sents a  fine  example  of  the  pierced  battlement  so  prevalent 
during  this  period-  it  oon^te^<rf  aidi^^^^^g ^ijannels 
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tr«foil»d  w  otDqasfultd,  uid  the  intoival  i»  a  q/intnS»l  in 
n  eirola;  the  whole  is  covered  witb  ft  mouUiog  fUiuuDg 
both  horizontally  and  vertically. 

PtrpmUmUiP  Engii$h  Battlmmtu—ln  the  battlements 
oelongiDR  to  this  periods  puuets  without  indenturee  still 
oontiniied  to  he  uaed  oecanomlly  i  the  lerpentino  lino  with 
the  trefoil  vm  also  etill  in  um.  but  the  line  dividing  the  tre- 
foil wat  more  firequently  made  straight,  and  tho  diviuoiu 
were  consequently  fbnned  into  trian^Ui  panaeli*  Bat  in 
the  early  wftd  beit  werka  the  trefoils  are  not  divided  by 
straight  lines.  One  of  the  flneat  exiaplee  of  pannslled 
parapets  is  at  the  Beauohamp  Chapel,  at  Warwiok,  oonsist- 
ing  of  quatfefoils  in  squaiea,  with  shields  and  flowanu 
There  Are  many  varieties  of  pierced  battlements  belonging 
to  this  period.  Those  erected  in  the  early  part  of  it  have 
eommonly  quatrefbils,  either  in  the  lower  compartmenta  or 
above  the  nannela  of  the  lower  eoanpartioents,  forming  part 
of  the  higher  pannela.  Two  hoghla  of  pannela  are  alae 
frequentiy  employed  in  hattlements  of  this  period.  At 
Loo^boronsh  there  is  an  example  of  a  fine  battlement 
consisting  of  rich  pierced  quatrefoils  in  two  heights.  Such 
battlements  have  generally  a  neaUed  cenuoe  nmning 
mund  the  bittlement  and  the  embrasure,  A  fern  edifices  of 
a  later  petiod  have  pieroed  battlemnts  omaneatoA  with 
pointed  compartmentit  as  in  the  tqurev  of  Lincoln  Gaifaodnl, 


LFnm  llw  town  of  rj<tiedii  Cmthedral.  ftan  •  Asteh  by  G.  H oon,  Aicb.] 

the  Tomb-house  at  Windsor,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Peter- 
borough, and  the  great  battlement  at  King'ii  College  Chapel, 
Cambridge.  Sometimes  on  the  exterior  of  a  building,  and 
oft£n  within,  the  Tudor  or  three-leaved  flower,  formmg  a 
point  at  the  top,  is  tued  on  the  battlement,  as  at  the  screens 
m  the  choir  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  and  there  are  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  upper  part  of  a  batUemeat  analogous  in  fonn 
to  it  in  small  works  erected  long  before  this  date.— as  at 
Northnn^ton  Cross.   But  Waltham  Cross,  erected  at  the 


[Northunptoa  Onm,  to  u  Miitel  dutA  liy  a  Heon,  Aidi.] 

same  time,  is  without  this  finish.    Some  battlements  of  this 

f;riod,  especially  in  very  rich  designs,  have*  in  lieu  of  the 
udor  flower,  a  flnial  on  the  top  pierced  qnatrefoils,  as  at 
Woolpit  and  Blithborougfa  Churches  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk. 
Of  puin  battlements  in  the  perpendicular  style  there  are 
many  varieties.  Some  are  formed  with  nearly  e<)ual  in- 
tervals, and  with  o  ^ain  eoping  placed  both  horizontally 
andvertieallj.  Castellated  battlements  have  the  embrasures 
between  the  battlements  nearljr  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
battlements  themselves:  sometimes  tbey  have  wide  bsttle- 


suQts  »nd  narraw  embrasures,  with  the  egging  monli^ng 
plaeed  horigontslly  and  the  aides  cut  plain.  Anothei  bn^ 
tlement  consists  of  a  moulding  running  round  the  bnttlem^ 
fod  the  emhiaaura.  while  a  capping  is  set  upon  Uw  hwi- 
zontal  part  of  the  ombntaw*  »nd  wttlement.  n  at  Vwk 
Miostsi;  TtoouiftoaninoK  b«tdenw»t  tevards  th««lMe 


of  this  period  has  a  broad  cornice  eonsisthig  of  several 
mouldings  running  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the 
embrasures  being  very  often  much  narrowed  and  the  battle- 
ment enlarged. 

As  the  battlements  of  the  perpendicnlar  sh^le  were  liable 
to  ftequent  alterations,  they  eannot  alone  be  ospeaded  on  to 
determine  the  age  a  building.  (lUeknan's  Attaint  to 
Diteriminate  the  Stales  of  Etighth  Arekitechtre.)  Be- 
tween the  periods  which  are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tions of  eany,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  Bn^ish,  there 
are  twme  minute  shades  of  difibrence  in  the  detail  and  pro- 
portion of  battlements.  This  will  be  apparent  on  an  ex- 
amination of  the  antient  edifices  of  Great  Britain. 

The  battlement,  which  was  originally  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  besieged,  became  afterwards  merely  an 
nnament  to  aQ  edifice.   A  most  remarlmUe  exam 
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[SvUnu,  with  UttlMMnU,  at  UUm  Ohweh,  KotMlc]' 

the  excessive  use  of  it  as  a  decomtion  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed out.  Tspreaenting  the  top  of  a  buttiess  at  Loddon 
Church.  Norfolk. 

(For  representations  of  battlements,  see  BrUt<m'i  Ca- 
tkedrals;  and  Fiw*  qf  Coilegiatt  (wd  itewcMij  CMire*e« 
in  Qrmt  Britam,  by  J.  P.  Neale.) 

BATURIN.  a  town  founded  by  Stephen  Bathoiy  when 
king  of  Poland,  at  present  situated  in  the  Ruasia&  provinoe 
of  TschemigoB'.  or  Csemieehol^  and  in  the  dicle  of  Konutoss. 
It  occupies  a  picturesque  position  on  a  hilU  and  is  skirted  on 
m9  side  by  the  Seyma,  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  expaase 
of  eountry  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  The  town 
is  sonounded  hv  a  wall  of  earth,  and  contains  a  handsoine 
convent,  ei|^t  ohanhos,  and  about  SOOO  inhabitsats.  The 
environs  are  well  cultivated.  The  soil  and  elimate  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  partial  growth  of  the  filbert,  vine,  and  mul- 
berry ;  and  the  trade  of  the  distriot.  which  is  promoted  by 
fairs  held  in  the  ptaoe.  depends  chiefly  on  agneultural  pm- 
duce.  Baturin  was  for  some  time  a  lavourite  residence  of 
the  Atamans  of  the  Cossa^,  among  whom  none  has  ac- 
quired greater  notoriety  than  the  traitor  Maseppa.  who  sold 
himself  to  the  Swedes  in  1706.  The  Russians,  to  whom 
the  town  has  bekuiged  since  the  year  1 604,  afterwards  burnt 
it  in  revenge  for  the  treachery  of  Haieppa.  It  has  since 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  with  its  dependencies,  including  at 
that  tfane  nearly  93M  male  inbabiumts.  granted  by  the 
Empress  Elisabeth  to  Prinoo  BaiumirfGuiy.  whose  de- 
■owianta  an  its  praeet  proprielm  The  palaea  ef  the 
AtanaasanditaflnsabsBifsine  Bounds  are  nowninato 
deoaj.  Baturin  Uas^aosoidingtDHasssl.  in  fil«4fiOf.bt.. 
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BAITI)^  ft  to«n  in  the  department  of  Morbihan  on  the 
nwl  drom  Pontivy  to  Hennebon  and  Lorient,  15  miles  from 
FcntrvT.  and  269  mile*  W.  by  S.  of  Paris;  47"  53'  N.  lat, 
3°  1' W.  long.  It  is  near  the  river  Evel,  which  Bows  into 
tlM  Bla%-et  a  fev  miles  belov  the  town.  The  population  of 
the  commune  amounted  in  1832  to  5120*  but  what  propor- 
ikn  bdongs  to  the  town  itself  we  are  not  aware. 

In  the  environs  i^  this  town  it  found  the  staurolite,  a 
minnal  compowd  chiefly  of  silex  and  alumine,  and  whose 
crystala  frequently  penetrate  each  other  at  right  angles  or 
otttiqueh,  so  as  to  fonu  a  cross.  It  is  found  uso  in  toe  ad- 
jacent department  ot  flaisterra,  and  in  one  or  two  idaces  in 
the  south  of  France. 

BAUDOUR.  a  town  and  commune  in  the  province  of 
Hainault,  situated  two  leagues  west  of  Mons.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  commune  of  Villerot,  on  the  south- 
west by  Hautrage,  on  the  south  by  Boussu  and  St.  Ghislain. 
on  the  south-east  by  Quaregnon  and  Jemappes,  on  the  east 
by  Ghlin,  and  on  the  north-west  by  ETbisoeul.  The  surface 
of  this  c(»nmune  is  much  varied.  Near  the  (own*  on  the 
west,  is  a  hill  covered  with  wood ;  to  the  south  are  luse 
mewiows,  and  on  the  nortii  conudermble  sand-hills.  Tm 
central  part  contains  a  cod-mine,  but  it  u  not  worked. 
Potter*8  clay  is  found  in  considerable  quantities,  and  givek 
employment  to  many  of  the  population  in  making  earthen- 
ware. In  the  wood  of  Baudour,  already  mentioned,  is  a  con- 
ndentble  deposit  of  pulverulent  phosphate  of  iron.  The  soil 
generally  is  of  very  moderate  fertility.  "Wheat  can  be  grown 
only  in  a  few  spots.  The  rotation  of  crt^  on  such  lands 
u  wheat,  barley,  rye,  trefoil,  oats,  and  then  fallow.  Soma 
hops  are  likewise  growu,  and  different  kinds  of  common 
fruits.  There  are  two  salt-refineries  in  the  commune. 
Population  of  the  commune,  3577.  CUeisser's  Dictiotmairt 
Glt^grcmhique  de  HainatU,  1833.) 

BAUGE^  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Uaine 
et  tAire,  on  a  cross-road  between  La  Fieche  and  Saumun 
10  miles  S.  ofl^  Fliche  and  153  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris ; 
33'  N.  lat,  OP  V  W.  long,  Baugfi  is  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  little  river  Covanon  or  Couesnon,  Strictly  speaking,  it 
eoDsistd  of  two  towns,  about  half  a  mile  or  a  nule  from  each 
other.  One  of  these  is  named  Baug£  le  Vieil  (Old  Bau^£), 
or  Baug£  leChiteau,  while  the  other,  which  is  the  principal, 
has  for  its  distincUve  name  Baug£  la  Ville.  There  are  some 
manufactures  of  cloth,  serge,  drug^t,  sail-cloth,  cotton  yam. 
&c.  The  chief  trade  the  i^aee  u  in  its  manuioetures,  and 
in  tiiuber  uid  cattle.  There  is  a  fine  l»idfa<tf£raeBtoBe  over 
the  Couesnon. 

The  Sn^sh,  under  the  Duka  of  Clarence,  brother  of 
Henry  V.,  were  defeated  before  Bauge  le  Vieil  in  the  year 
1421.  The  French  were  cbmmnnded  in  this  encounter  by 
the  Itor^hal  de  la  Fayette.  Tbeie  is  an  hosmtal  in  this 
place;  end  also  a  castle,  built  hy  FoulquM,  w  Tulk  Nera, 
m  the  elevendi  oentuiy. 

Baugi  IS  the  ca^iital  of  an  anondissement  containing  668 
square  miles*  or  427,620  acres*  with  a  population  in  1832  of 
fll.fiOt.  The  populaUon  of  Baug£,  without  any  distinction 
of  the  two  towns,  is  given  in  the  same  return  at  3j53  for  the 
commune,  or  3433  for  the  town  itself.  We  wppose  this  te- 
fers  anfy  to  Baug4  la  Ville ;  forin  theI)ie^'oRnawv  Uhiver- 
ael  de  Jm  Frdntx,  1S04,  the  population  of  this  place  is  given 
at  2904.  and  that  of  Baug^  le  Vieil  at  1874  :  together,  4778. 

In  the  arrondiasement  a  considerate  quanti^  aS  pi^r  is 
made.  

BAXTHIN,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  botanist,  was  bortt  at 
Baale  according  to  Spreogel,  or  at  Lyons  according  to  others, 
in  1541.  His  father,  who  was  a  physician  of  vest  reputa- 
tion, hannK  deMined  him  also  mr  the  medical  profession, 
placed  him,  towards  the  completion  of  his  studies,  with 
Fncihsiiis,  a  botanist  of  oonsidar^ile  eminence  in  hie  day, 
and  afierwaids  wUh  the  oeUbrated  Coniad  Gesner,  wlunn 
he  «ooompanied  in  his  various  exoursiens  through  Bwitsar- 
land.  He  afterwards  visited  sercral  pdier  parts  of  Europe 
fir  the  purpoae  of  becoming  acquainted  with  their  vegetable 
productions,  and  with  a  new  to  collecting  materials  for  bis 
BUtoria  Piajtiarwn^  aiterwards  published.  In  lfi66  be 
fixed  himself  at  Basle,  where  he  was  riected  prefossor  of 
rhetoric.  A  few  years  subsequently  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal physician  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  in  which  sttua- 
tionhe  died  at  llontbelliard  in  1613. 

During  his  life  he  published  Uttle  ot  importance,  but  he 
occimied  himself  with  gnat  induatty  in  leducing  Uie  scat- 
tered knowledge  of  the  botaniste  of  hw  day  into  a  single  and 
oauected  hisbvy  of  the  wlude  vegetable  kmgdom,  which 


be  arranged  upon  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Lovol.  Tins  work 
was  not  printed  till  nearly  forty  years  after  his  death,  in  8 
vols,  folio,  pubUshed  at  Yvetdun  in  1650-1,  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Chatr^,  his  brotheNhi-4aw.  This  work,  although  by 
no  means  free  from  errors,  was  a  most  impcvtant  performance 
for  the  time  when  it  appeared,  and  may  be  considered  the 
first  step  towards  inducing  systematical  botany  into  order. 
It  is  now  consulted  only  by  those  who  are  enrious  in  the 
histwy  of  botanical  discovery,  hut  it  vill  always  remain 
the  key  to  the  botanical  works  which  pteeeded  it  In  tihe 
words  of  Bprengel,  the  authw  deswres  great  praise  far  his 
diligence  in  etdlecting  and  deseribinff  planto,  disentangling 
their  synonyms,  and  ascertaining  wiui  precision  their  native 
places. 

BAUHIN,  GASPARD.  the  brother  of  John,  was  bom  at 
Basle  in  1560-  After  receiving  the  usual  college  education, 
he  visited  several  parts  of  Europe,  with  a  view  to  examine 
their  vegetable  productions,  and  to  render  himself  oonversant 
with  the  state  of  medical  science.  Upon  his  return  to  Basle, 
he  appears  to  have  gained  great  r«>utation  as  a  learned 
man  and  a  skilful  naturalist,  and  he  bad  honours  showered 
upon  him  with  a  ]Kofrisi«i  which  markn  strongly  the  fijvee 
of  puUio  epinioa  in  his  favour.  We  find  hin  described 
as  holdmg  the  offices  of  pntfessor  of  Greek,  of  enatemy  and 
botany,  and  of  tlM  pracboe  of  medicine,  dean  of  the  fiumlty 
of  medicine,  chief  physician  to  the  town,  and  leoter  of  the 
university.    He  died  in  1S24, 

His  works  consist  of  several  medical  treatises,  especially 
of  a  set  of  anatomical  plates,  partly  original  atad  partly 
copied  from  Vesalius  and  Eustfuthtus;  but  bis  reputation 
chiefly  depends  upon  his  botankial  puUications.  He  ap- 
pears to  htve  been  better  furnished  with  materials  than  bis 
brother  John,  and  to  have  had  more  command  of  good  artists 
for  MubeUishing  his  works,  which  consist  partly  of  descrip- 
tions and  figures  of  new  plants,--in  his  Phvtapinax,  pub- 
^hed  at  Baale  in  4to.,  1696,  and  in  the  Pndromug  ThteUn 
£otafrici,whioh  appeared  at  Frankfort  in  16S0 ;  and  partly 
of  ooUeetions  of  the  qnonynis  ai  the  hotanioal  writers  who 
had  preceded  him.  The  latter  appeared  in  his  Pinax  Tfiemtri 
Botanici  in  1623.  of  which  a  second  edition  was  pubUshed 
in  1671,  and  which  is  a  complete  key  to  thb  knowledge  of 
the  day.  He  also  oommenced  a  very  itnportant  work,  in 
which  all  the  plants  at  that  timO  known  wete  to  he  reduced 
to  the  natural  orders  ^  but  of  thib,  oaUed  Theatrum  Alton*- 
cum,  one  volume  only  was  published,  containing  the  grasses, 
sedges,  and  liliaceous  plants.  He  also  publishM  a  oatalogue 
of  the  plants  growing  wild  about  Basle,  a  work  which  tnth 
Halter  and  Sprangel  describe  as  being  remarkably  complete. 
Although  the  writings  <^  Uie  two  Bauhins  are  now  little 
consulted,  except  by  tboao  who  occupy  themselves  with  the 
not  very  important  subject  of  the  histMy  of  European  species, 
they  must  be  considered  as  men  whO|  hy  their  sealt  leani- 
ing,  and  good  sense,  aided  by  unwearied  industry,  have 
largely  eoutributed  to  Ae  advanoe  (tf  botany,  and  have  been 
snrpasHd  by  no  one^  unless  hy  Idnnwu,  m  their  own  do- 
mrtment  of  the  scienoe.  They  do  not  appenr,  howevert  to 
havo  been  m^  of  much  originahty  of  mind,  or  to  have  in 
any  way  extended  the  sphere  of  botanical  scienoe :  they  can 
only  lie  oonsidered  nsenil  pioneers,  but  as  su<^  they  are 
entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity ;  for,  as  De  Candolle 
has  well  remarked,  if  Uiey  dtd  not  aueceed  in  discovering 
any  sufficiently  methodical  manner  of  classifying  the& 
knowledge,  they  at  least  rendered  the  want  of  some  good 
dassificatioQ  more  apparent  than  it  bad  e\'er  been  before, 

BAUHrNIA,a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natursl 
order  LegumimutB.  Linunus  applied  the  name  verv  h^pily 
to  comraemorata  the  merits  of  the  two  Bauhins,  for  uie  genus 
is  relnarkaUe  for  its  leaves  being  generally  divided  'mto  two 
twin  lobes. 

Ihe  species  are  usntlly  twining  plints,  found  in  the  woodi 
of  hot  eountriea,  and  often  stretching  from  tree  to  tree  like 
living  cables,  forming  with  other  plants  an  almost  insur- 
mountable ebdacle  to  the  traveller  xvbo  would  penetrate  the 
reeesses  of  a  tropical  forest  Some  of  them,  however,  ate 
amall  trees,  as  for  example  B.  porruim,  which  is  called  in 
Jamaica  mountain  ebony,  because  ita  wood  is  sheathed  with 
bUdL  Their  flowers  ars  often  very  beautiful ;  for  which 
reason  they  have  long  been  cultivated  in  the  hot-hooses  of 
Bon^  bat  they  are  too  impatient  of  the  wratohed  treat- 
ment they  receive  in  the  toys  whi^  we  call  stoves  to  floidisn 
and  prodnce  their  Bshls  blossoms.  So  loqg  as  plenMi  u* 
ctoaipBd  in  earthen  pots,  and  are  tretfted  Uko  tM  foot  W 
Glunese  ladies,  we  muit  not  hope  to  ' 
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noble  flowers  wbich  are  described  by  the  travellers  vbo  have 
visited  tbe  forests  of  America  and  India. 

BAUMANSHOHLE  is  a  remarkable  cavern  in  northern 
Germany,  situated  in  the  south-eastern  range  of  the  Han, 
not  far  from  the  village  of  Riibeland,  less  than  two  miles 
from  Elbingerode,  a  town  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and 
nearly  six  from  BlankenbuTg,  a  town  of  the  dukedom  of 
Brunawick.  This  cavern,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  the  Hart,  is  in  a 
ealcareous  rock,  and  consists  of  sis  distinct  lai^  chambers, 
besides  a  smaller  one.  These  six  caverns  taken  toother 
measure  in  length  nearly  800  feet,  and  their  entrance  is  136 
feet  above  the  bed  of  the  Bode,  a  small  river  which  runs 
through  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  calcareous  rocks. 
The  first  cavern  rises  to  upwards  of  33  feet,  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  striking.  Tbe  water  penetrating  through 
the  rocks  which  form  the  roofs  of  the  caverns,  brings  down 
with  it  calcareous  matter,  which  hardens  and  forms  stalac- 
tites. These  stalactites  are  of  great  beauty  in  the  third 
cavern,  and  among  them  is  the  sounding  column,  which 
emits  a  Imid  sound  when  beaten.  This  cavern  was  disco- 
vered in  1672,  hy  a  miner,  called  Banmann,  who  entered 
it  in  hope  of  0nding  metallic  ores, 

BAUHE,  or  BE  AUME.  tbe  name  of  two  towns  in  France, 
and  ofieveral  smaller  places.  The  towns  were  distinguished 
as  Baume  les  E^mes,  and  Baume  les  Messieurs,  or  Baume 
les  Moines,  from  celebrated  religions  establishments  which 
existed  there :  that  in  the  former  place  was  for  females,  and 
that  in  the  latter  for  men. 

Bbahuk-lbs-Dahss  is  situated  on  the  right  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  river  Doubs,  and  in  the  department  to  which 
that  river  gives  name.  It  is  255  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris, 
through  Besan^on,  from  which  it  is  distant  18  miles  E.N.E. 
47°  22'  N.  lat.,  6*  21'  E.  long. 

The  religious  establishment  to  which  this  town  owes  its 
designation  was  of  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  and  of  sreat 
autiqaity.  Aooordingtosomeitvasfimnedhytwohrotbws 
St  Romain.  abbot  of  Condat  and  St.  Lafncin,.  abbot  of 
Leueone.  (both  in  Franche  Comt£,  with  part  of  which  the 
department  of  Doubs  coincides.)  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century:  and  these  appointed  their  own  sister  as  abbess.  Pi- 
ganiol  de  la  Fane  (Nouvelle  Deteription  de  la  France,  Paris. 
1722)  says  its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  that  all  that  is  known 
is  Uut  it  was  considerable  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and 
of  his  son  Louis  le  D^bonnaire.  The  nuns  were  all  of  noble 
birth,  and  strict  examination  into  this  point  was  instituted 
when  any  desired  to  enter.  The  abbey  however  was  far 
from  rich.  There  appears  to  have  been  also  in  this  town  a 
convent  of  Capuchins. 

This  little  place  has  been  much  ii^ured  by  the  posage 
oftroopa  in  time  of  war;  and,  though  it  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement,  had  not  in  1832  a  greater  population  than 
S209  fi)r  the  town.  <nr  3467  Ibr  the  whde  commme.  It  is 
however  an  agreeable  place,  sutrounded  by  meadows  and  by 
vineyards,  the  iwoduce  of  which  is  well  esteemed.  The  pil- 
lars of  the  high  altar  of  the  church  attached  to  the  Bene- 
dictine abbey  mentioned  above  now  adorn  the  PantbeDU,  or 
flhuroh  of  StGeneviive,  at  Paris. 

Baume-les  Dames  contains  one  or  two  factories  of  cotton 
goods  considerable  iron  works,  with  a  manufactory  of  wire 
and  pins,  large  pottery  and  glass  works,  and  a  paper-mill. 
There  areallbrary,  a  eo/J!e^0  or  high  school,  and  an  agrieal- 
tural  Mciety.  In  the  environs  of  the  town  are  quarries  of 
marble  gywnm,  and  slate;  and  mines  of  iron  and  coaL 
B«ime-l0»-l)aiiiea  is  alio  oalled  Battme-leB>NMMi,  and 


Banme-sur-lft-Doubs.  The  anondiiument  of  Baume  com* 
prebends  633  square  miles,  or  405,120  acres,  and  it  had  in 

1832  a  population  of  64.884. 

Bauhk-lks-Moinrs  is  a  small  place,  about  four  or  five 
miles  north-east  of  Lons-le-Saunier,  capital  of  tbe  depart- 
ment of  Jura.  The  Benedictine  convent  from  which  it 
derived  its  name  was  originally  a  mere  cell,  when  it  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey  by  Count  Bemon,  abbot  of 
Giny,  early  in  the  tenth  century.  Others  carry  the  foun- 
dation of  the  abbey  higher,  and  ascribe  to  Bemon  a  great 
ref(»rmation  in  the  establishment  Pope  Eugenius  HI.  re- 
duced the  establishment  to  a  umple  priory,  dependent  on 
the  abbey  of  Clugni,  in  1147,  but  the  titie  of  abbey  was  re- 
stored some  time  after.  Proof  of  nobility  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  be  received  into  this  establishment  as  a  monk. 

The  population  of  Baume-les-Moines,  as  given  in  the 
JHctionnaire  I/mtwrwfdfo /a  ^Vwuw,  Paris,  1804,  oar  latest 
authority,  was  85S. 

BAUMGARTEN.  ALEXANDER  GOTTLIEB,  was 
born  in  17I'l  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  preacher  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  He  studied  at  Halle,  and  became  a 
warm  admirer  of  Wolfs  philosophy,  though  it  was  at  that 
time  considered  heretical,  and  Wolf  himself  had  in  conse- 
quence been  obliged  to  leave  Halle.  Baumgarten  applied 
himself  to  the  stiray  of  logic  and  of  belles  lettres,  on  wbich 
he  afterwards  gave  lecture*  at  the  Orphan  institution  of 
Halle.  Having  examined  what  had  been  taught  till  then 
under  the  name  of  belles  lettrea,  he  endeavoured  to  reduce 
that  branch  of  study  to  fixed  principles.  He  invented  the 
word  eesthetic,  which  he  applied  to  tbe  theory  of  taste,  or  the 
science  of  the  beautiful,  previous  writers  who  had  written 
on  this  subject  had  mostly  limited  their  investigations  to 
the  beautiful  in  works  of  art;  Baumgarten  extended  his 
researches  to  the  qualities  that  constitute  the  beautiful  in 
general,  whether  in  natural  or  artificial  objects,  and  to  our 
noulty  of  perceiving  the  same.  He  divided  the  science  of 
mthetic  into  theoretical  and  practical:  he  developed  his 
ideas  first  in  his  treatise,  Disputatio  de  nonnvilia  ad  Poema 
pertimntibug,  Halle,  1735.  and  afterwards  inhia  jEithetiea, 
VrankAirt  on  the  Odw,  1750.  AsUietie  has  since  become 
a  distinct  science,  and  is  taught  as  snch  in  the  German  uni- 
versities. The  otho'  works  of  Bauminrten  are  Meieepk^- 
sica;  JEihiea  Philoeophiea  ;  hniiaPhiloiojMtePraaieat. 
'  He  examined  chiefly  the  general  rights  of  man,  without 
reference  to  civil  and  political  law,  to  tbe  law  of  nations, 
and.  like  Wolf,  he  confounded  the  object  of  natural  law 
with  that  of  morality.'  Such  is  Buhles  judgment  in  his 
History  qf  Modem  Pkiloeophy,  iv.  ch.  8. 

In  his  metaphysics,  Baumgarten  maintained  Wolf  s  prin- 
ciple of  the  *  sufficient  reason,'  and  also  that  of  tbe  *  harmonia 

SrsBstabilita'  of  Leibnitz,  though  somewhat  modified  in  his 
efinition  of  it  In  1740  Baumgarten  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  His  con- 
stant application  undermined  his  health,  and  after  lingering 
in  a  weak  state  fbr  several  yean  be  died  in  1762.  He  was 
a  profound  thinker,  lemaibbly  methodical  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  thoti^hta,  and  preeue  in  his  exposition  of  them. 
His  elder  brother,  James  Sigismund,  studied  also  at  Halle 
and  became  professor  of  theology  in  that  university.  He 
wrote  InatructUmt  on  Moral  Theology,  8vo.  1738 ;  Abridg- 
ment <if  Eecletiattical  Hiitory,  3  vols.  8vo.  1745  ;  Prima 
lAneee  'Breviarii  Antiquitatum  Ckristianarum,  1747,  and 
other  works  on  ecdesiastieal  studies.  He  introduced  im- 
portant ameliorations  into  the  study  of  thecdogy  tt  Halle. 
He  died  in  1757. 

Another  Baumgarten,  Martin  of  Breitenbach.  patri<aan 
of  Nuremberg,  no  relation  to  the  preceding,  travelled  in  the 
east  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  left  an 
aoeount  of  his  joum^,  which  was  published  after  his  death 
under  the  title  of  Peregrinath  m  j£grfptum,  ArtMamt 
PakeHinam,  Syriam,  facta  anme  1 507  et  1508.  m  hteem 
edita  a  CrUtophoro  Donaver,  4to.  Nuremberg,  1594. 

BAUTZEN,  or  BUDISSIN  (in  the  Wend  hinguage 
BUDISHYN).  a  well-built  town  near  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  utuated  on  the  Spree :  it  is  the 
capital  of  the  circle  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Bautxen  is  known  to 
have  existed  before  the  times  of  the  celebrated  Wittikind, 
and  to  have  been  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  provincial  government,  a  consistory,  and 
otfaer  public  establishments ;  and  the  residence  of  a  titular 
Roman  Catiiolic  bishop.  Among  other  edifices  of  note,  it  con 
tains  a  royal  palace  called  the  Orlenburg,  now  used  as  publro 
offioea  (which  was  bomad  down  in  1440,  and  rebuilt  br 
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HadiiM,  King  of  Hungary) ;  a  Roman  Catholio  cbapter- 
hoofe;  a  ipadou  town-hall  and  pubKc  library ;  a  house  of 
aasMabl^  for  ibe  itatM ;  a  flourisning  and  nehly-endowed 
gymnasium ;  a  sominuy  for  educating  teachers,  with  a 
primary  achod  attached  to  it ;  a  large  cathedral  church, 
founded  in  1813,  and  used  both  by  the  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans in  comnum,  for  which  purpose  it  is  divided  by  a 
screen  of  trellis-work ;  a  Protestant  church  for  the  Wend 
congregation ;  thr«e  other  churches ;  an  orphan  asylum ; 
fire  Dospitals ;  a  mechanics'  school,  &c.  There  are  manu- 
faetore*  of  woollens,  cotton,  linen,  stockings,  yarn,  gun- 
powder, paper,  cof^ter  and  iron-ware,  beer  and  spirits,  &c., 
in  aad  ftbout  Biuttcen ;  and  it  earriea  on  oonsiaerable  in- 
ternal trade.  It  wa«  tlu  Inrth-ptaee  vt  Hnisner  the  poet, 
wbo  died  in  1805.  In  tiie  naighbourbood  of  Bantxen  is 
Dein  Welke»  a  If  wavtan  et^y  with  aeninariat  for  boys  and 
giiis ;  and  alao  the  battle-fields  of  Hochkirch,  and  Kittlitz 
or  Wuiachmi.  the  one  fought  in  1 746,  and  the  other,  which 
was  attended  by  the  connagration  of  thirty  villages,  on  the 
SOth  and  2l8t  of  Hay,  1813,  between  Napoleon  and  the 
allied  RuBsians  and  Prussians.  The  town  contains  about 
1400  hooaes  and  7200  inhabitants,  but  with  its  suburbs 
nearly  13,000.  It  is  in  51°  10' N.  laL,  14°  30' E.  long.: 
about  30  miles  £.N.E.  of  Dresden. 

BAVARIA  (THE  KINGDOM  OF)  derives  its  origin 
from  one  of  the  most  ancient  duchies  in  modern  Europe  ; 
the  name  ippears  to  come  from  the  Boii  or  Boioarii,  its 
•ai^  inbatHtanta*  and  the  appellation  is  retained  in  tlw 
nodiern  German  name  of  Baiem.  It  ia  o(»nposed  of  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  ftamer  dndea  of  Bavaria  and  Franeonia,- 
«  certain  diatriota  of  Swabia.  the  prindpalitiea  of  Anibaoh 
and  Baireutii.  the  bishoprics  of  Bamberg,  Wiirzburg,  Anga- 
bor^,  Eichstadt,  and  Freisingen,  and  aome  paita  of  thosaof 
Mama,  Fulda,  and  Speyer  (Spires).  Its  extent  is  at  present 
more  than  one-half  greater  than  in  the  year  1 777,  when  the 
elector  Charles  Theodore  inherited  it,  and  added  to  it  his  pa- 
trinu«yinthePalatinate,eomprising4240squaremLles.  The 
electonUe  itself  did  not  jneviously  exceed  1 6,674  square  miles, 
but  this  accession,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the 
Deux  Ponta  territory  in  1799,  increased  it  to  21,550  square 
miles.  Above  seven-eighths  of  the  territories  which  now 
compose  it  tie  in  the  south  of  Germany,  east  of  the  Rhine, 
and  form  a  compact  state,  commonly  designated  the  Terri- 


tory of  the  Danube  and  Mam,  which  extenda  ftom  47"  19' 
to  50^41' N.laL.  and  from  8°  Si' to  I3°44'B.  long.;  its 
circuit,  taken  in  straight  lines,  is  eatimaled  at  nearly  1 1 30 
miles,  but  followed  out  in  all  its  curvatorn,  at  upwards  of 
1530.  This  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions,  in  which 
seven  out  of  the  eight  provinces  are  comprised,  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Tyrol  and  Vnarlberg,  and  at  its  south, 
eastern  extremity  by  the  Austrian  circle  of  the  Salzadi, 
in  the  province  of  the  Upper  Ens;  in  the  east,  part  of 
the  same  province  and  of  Bohemia  border  on  it ;  its  north- 
eastern ftontier  is  skirted  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
its  northern  and  north-western,  by  the  principalities  of 
Reuss  and  the  states  of  ducal  Saxony ;  uid  in  the  west; 
it  skirtB  the  dominions  of  Electoral  Hose,  Hease-Darm* 
stadt,  and  Baden,  until  its  bordwi  reach  the  Tauher,  at 
Mergentheim,  whence  the  whole  boundary  to  ita  south- 
western point  on  Lake  Constanz  is  formed  by  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg.  The  other  portion  of  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  the  Territory  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  si- 
tuated on  the  west  bank  of  that  river,  and  is  completely 
disjoined  from  the  preceding,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  possessions,  extends  from 
48°  57'  to  49"  50'  N.  lat  and  tmm  7°  6'  to  8°  31'  E.  long. 
The  French  departments  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Moselle 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  separates  it  from 
the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  on  the  east ;  the  Rhenish  do- 
miniona  of  Hesse-Darmstadt  are  ita  n<Hth-eastem  nei{^ 
hour ;  the  Fnisatan  jvovinoe  of  the  Lovw  Rhine  bcwdors  it 
on  the  north  add  soath-west;  and  in  the  notii-west  ai^ 
west  it  adjoins  the  domain  of  Meissenheim,  belonging  to 
Hnse-Hombuw,  and  the  principaliQr  of  lichtenbe^. 

Areaand  SuSdimtionM.'—lTi  eonsequenee  of  the  want  of 
idBeial  details,  considerable  difficulty  has  hitherto  attended 
every  attempt  to  estimate  the  auperfidal  extent  of  the 
Bavarian  territory ;  some  have  reduced  it  to  28.000  square 
miles,  while  others  have  exaggerated  it  to  37,000;  ana  one 
writer  (Jacobi)  to  neariy  38,000.  The  doeumeats,  bow- 
ever,  which  have  been  k.tely  brought  before  the  Bavarian 
legislature  enable  us  to  submit  the  following  as  a  correct 
statement  of  the  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  We 
have  availed  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  add  some  other 
details  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  statement  still  more 
comprehensive. 
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PioriBMs  or  CitdM. 

The  Isar,  containing  31  districts  (Land-gerichte)  ca{»tal\ 
Miinchen  (Munich)  .  .  ' 

Lower  Danube,  23  districts,  capital  Passau 
Regen,  27  districts,  capital  Regensburg  (Ratisbon) 
Upper  Danube,  48  districts,  capital  Augsburg 
Retzat,  42  districts,  capital  Niimberg  or  Nuremberg 
Upper  Main,  44  districts,  coital  Bau«uth 
Loiw  Main,  91  distiiota,  oi^tal  Wiirsbu^ 


Prorinca  t€  the  Rhine,  13  aides  (Land-eommia-l 
sariat)  each  having  ftom  8  to  4  eantras,  capital  \ 
Speyer  (Spires)  .  .J 

Total  . 


ArM.Sq. 
UUm. 


5908 

2964 
3495 
3914 
3112 
3198 
3489 


26080 
2355 


-28,435 


16 

12 
27 
23 
41 
34 
43 


12 


208 


41 

42 
60 
72 
65 
70 
31 


29 


■mi 


65  50 

4511 
2688 
2730 
2764 
2370 
1136 


713 


RtpnlMtoii. 


1817. 


489,452 

488.442 
362,021 
487,840 
361,675 
460,328 
485,312 


429.687 


410  23,462  3,>64,757!4.037.01 7  4,187,390 


1818. 


581,923 

539,039 
407,541 
505,220 
419,949 
523,789 
542,475 


517,081 


595,363 

552,028 
432,068 
516,435 
432,172 
547,003 
568,337 


543,984 


This  area  of  28*439  aqaam  miles  is  thus  distributed ; 
Arable  land                    .  8.1 71,520  acres 
Meadow  do.  2,325,120 
Vineyards,  gardens,  dwellings,  out- 
buildings, &C.             .  .  309.120 
Woods  and  forests             .  5,376,000 
Waters,  rivers,  and  lakes  .  420,080 
Graxing  and  other  land      .  .  1,596,960 

18.198.400 

Bavaria  is  Ae  tiurleenth  in  the  list  of  European  states 
with  r^ird  to  extent  and  amount  of  population,  and  ranks 
■ext  toTrBnoe.biit  hnmediataly  above  Aoatria.  with  regard 
todenaityt^popnlation:  aa  ai^eara  1^  Von  Zedliti's  oom- 
parative  tables. 

JMhinifnim. — ^The  highlands  of  Bavaria  are  olbets  from 
two  great  masses,  the  Alps  uid  Sudete-Hercynian  chain. 
To  the  fiwmer  belongs  that  portion  of  the  Norio  Alps  which 
•tietefaM  along  the  soittlMast  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  and 


throws  out  its  arms  into  that  province ;  the  Arlbe^  moun- 
tains, which  enter  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Dtmube  from  the 
Tyrol  and  subside  in  this  province ;  the  AUgau-Alps.  which 
commence  near  Kempten  in  the  south  of  the  same  province, 
and  extending  north-eastward,  terminate  near  Mindelheim. 
The  highlands  on  the  nwth  aide  ot  the  Danube,  banning 
at  the  northern  part  <tf  the  kingdom,  oonUin  the  Spessart 
mountains,  a  fluely  wooded  chain,  separated  from  the  Oden- 
waldhy  the  Main.  They  cover  an  area  of  147  square  miles, 
and  traveise  the  einde  of  the  Lower  Main  from  nwth  to 
south ;  their  highest  summits,  such  as  the  Engelsberg  and 
Geiersberg,  do  not  exceed  2000  feet  in  elevation.  The 
Steigerwiud.  a  forest  range  of  infnior  altitude,  extends  south 
of  the  Main,  along  the  borders  of  the  circles  of  Che  Lower 
and  Upper  Main  and  the  Retzat,  and  affords  a  picturesque 
alternation  ^woods  and  fmitfiil  valleys.  The  Rhongebii^, 
a  bleak  and  desolate  chain  of  mountaitu,  with  flattened 
summits  covered  half  the  year  with  snow,  lie  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Main,  to  Uw  n9rth,;^the  river  Main, 
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■IV  attached  on  the  «Ht  to  the  PichtelgelnrM,  vaA  on  the 
vest  border  on  &e  Spessort ;  Ihef  attain  tiieir  higbest  ele- 
vation in  the  Kreuzherg,  which  is  4162  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  Fichtelgebir^,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Bohemian  forest  chain,  lies  m  the  north-eastem  circle  of 
the  Upper  Main :  the  chief  component  parts  of  this  mass  are 
granite,  epeiss,  quartz,  and  cla^late ;  the  highest  stttnmits 
are  thft  Ochsenkopf,  or  Ox's  Head  (5280  ^et)  and  some 
points  oT  the  Schneekopf,  or  Snow-peak,  (3302  feet).  Of 
the  Thuringerwald,  or  rarest  of  Thuringen,  an  inoonsider^ 
able  portion  lies  within  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Main,  where 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  the  forest  of  Pranconia  (Franken- 
wald).  On  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  a  brancn  of  the  Jura, 
the  *  Vo^esus  M(nu»'  which  loses  the  name  of  the  *  Vosges' 
on  entering  Rhenish  Banria,  where  it  is  Germanized  into 
the  WaKau,  stretches  in  a  north-easterly  line  deep  into  the 
centre  of  that  province,  and  terminates  in  the  canton  of 
Kirehheim,  in  which  is  situated  its  loftiest  summit,  the  Ko- 
nigsstuhl,  one  of  the  eroup  of  the  Donnersherg  (Mountain  of 
Thunder),  2142  ibet  nigh.  The  eompmition  of  this  chain  is 
chiefly  old  red  sandstone,  though  in  some  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Donnersberg,  which  is  crowned  with  a  plateau  above 
100  acres  in  area,  it  contains  hornblende  and  porphyry. 

In  these  masses  of  Bavarian  highlands  the  most  elevated 
points,  not  beibre  indicated,  are,  the  Zugspitz  of  the  None 
Alps,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  9689  feet,  and  the  Wetter- 
schroffen.  9387 ;  the  Hochvogel  of  the  Allgau  range,  in  the 
rarcte  of  the  Upper  Danube,  8476 ;  and  the  Teufelg'siiss, 
in  the  tame  drole,  9283  feet.  The  only  Bavarian  heights 
which  rise  into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  beloig  to  the 
Norte  Alps.  The  Bavarian  mountaina  are  generally  raw 
and  inhoBpltahle,  hut  well  wooded.  The  Sfudetsh  branch  of 
the  great  Hercyntan  range  comprehends  the  Bohemian 
ftirest  mountains  (Bobmer-Wald-Oebirge)  which  run  along 
the  eastern  confines  of  Bavaria  to  the  extreme  eastern 
point  where  Hohenstein,  about  twentj-three  miles  north  of 
the  Danube,  is  situated,  and,  separating  the  kingdom  fVom 
the  Anstrian  dominions  east  of  them,  throw  out  several 
arms  into  the  circles  of  the  I^ower  Danube  and  Regen. 
Their  highest  summits  on  the  Bavarian  side  are  the  Annr, 
4824  feet,  the  Rachel,  4720,  and  the  Dreisesselberg,  4054. 

Bavaria  is,  on  the  whole,  a  mountainous  country ;  not 
only  is  it  walled  in  by  lofty  mountains  on  the  north  and 
south,  hut  its  interior  is  intersected  in  various  directions  by 
elevated  ranges.  It  contains,  however,  many  wide  and 
fertile  valleys,  and  numerous  extensive  plains,  the  face  of 
which  is  not  unfrequently  disfigured  by  swamps  and  mo- 
rasses, here  called  'Moose'  and  ' Filze,  from  their  surbce 
being  covered  with  athick  jungle  of  lichens  (/tcAen-munw) 
and  reeds.  Of  these  moors  the  largest  are  tha  Donaumoos, 
eighty  miles  in  area,  between  Schrobenhausen  and  Ingol- 
stadt ;  the  Erdingermoos,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  up- 
wards of  100  miles  in  area;  the  Isannoos,  between  Isarock 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  thirty-five  miles  in  length 
and  about  three  in  breadth ;  the  Eschenloherinoos,  which 
stretches  from  the  banks  of  the  I^isach  to  Momau ;  and 
the  Rosenheimermoos  on  the  Inn.  These  moors,  part  of 
which  have  Utterly  been  drained,  have  hitherto  been  entirely 
unprofitable.  The  greatest  extent  of  plain  stretches  full 
flffy  miles  in  a  souu-eastem  direction  along  the  I^nuhe 
Itom  Ratisbon  to  Osterhofen ;  next  to  this  in  extent  are  the 
KSnigswiese  (Royal  Meadow),  or  Bockinger  Hea^.  spread- 
ing from  Boekin^  to  Schiirding ;  the  Riefe.  m  the  heart  of 
which  lies  NSnUmgen ;  the  flats  of  the  R^iti  which  en- 
circle Nuremberg ;  and  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  ihe 
Rhine,  on  its  west  bank,  which  spreads  into  a  dead  plain 
round  Landau,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria.  The  most  romantic 
parts  of  Bavana  are  the  regions  on  the  south-eastern  bor- 
ders, where  Alpine  heights,  mount^un-torrents,  lakes,  and 

^lacier^t  combine  to  give  them  the  characteristics  of  itn 
wiss  or  Tyrolese  landscape.  • 
Riven,  LaJut,  The  Rhine  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  Rhenish  subdivision  of  Bavaria,  from  a  point 
north-east  of  Lauterburg  to  a  point  a  little  south  of  Worms ; 
the  principal  streams  which  fall  into  it  on  the  Bavarian  side 
are  the  Lauter,  below  Lauterburg ;  the  Klinghech,  south  of 
Sondemheim;  the  Queich.  close  to  Germersheim;  the 
^ier,  near  the  town  of  Speier  or  Spires ;  the  Rehbaoh,  &o. 
The  breadth  of  the  Rhine  above  Lauterhnn  ii  1400  (bet ; 
its  fall  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  estimatea  at  fbur  and  a 
half  feet  in  every  three  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  it  flows  at 
the  rate  at  about  39$  feet  per  minute. 
Tha  Danube  ^teiif  the  iauih-w«st  of  Bi^ra^  fcpm  ^ 


Wfiitemherg  dominions  ^ihont  two  mllet  Nnth  of  Ulm,  and 
in  its  north-easterly  and  narigaUe  course  Ihrongh  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom  as  far  as  Regensburg  (Ratishon)  flows  past 
Giinzhurg,  Hochs^t,  Donauworth,  Neubuig,  and  Ingol- 
stadt,  between  which  last  town  and  Ratisbon  it  has  a  fall 
of  110  feet.  In  its  course  (which  is  about  B.S.E.)  ftom 
Ratisbon  to  Possau  it  has  on  Its  right  bank  Strauhing 
and  VHshofen,  and  between  Ratishon  and  Nieder-Altaich, 
a  spot  five  miles  below  Deckendorf,  not  far  ftom  Passau, 
in  the  circle  of  the  I^ower  Danube,  a  fell  of  ISO  feet 
The  course  of  this  tortuous  and  impetuous  river  from 
Ulm  to  Passau  is  stated  by  Bt  Beblen  to  be  flfty-seven 
and  a  half  German  miles,  or  about  270  English:  the  prin- 
cipal streams  which  are  tributarr  to  it  along  Ais  line  are, 
on  its  right  hank,  the  liter  (after  the  latter  has  rec^ved 
the  Bleihaeh),  the  Leiba,  Mflndel,  Zusam.  and  {jech,  the 
Isar  below  Deggendorf  [after  it  hat  been  joined  by  the 
Loisach,  Amper,  and  Worm),  and  the  Inn,  near  Passau 
(after  it  has  been  increased  by  the  influx  of  the  Alz,  Salz- 
ach,  &o.).  On  its  left  bank  the  chief  nvers  which  fell  into 
the  Danube  are  the  W5mitz  near  DonauwSrth,  the  Altmii  hi 
near  Kehlheim,  which  rises  not  far  from  Homau  in  the 
Retzat  circle,  the  Rohrhach  near  Bubenheim,  the  Suiz 
near  Beilingries,  the  Naab,  which  flows  down  from  ^e 
BohmerwolcH  is  increased  by  the  waters  of  the  Heidnab 
troxa  ihe  region  of  the  Fichtelgehi^,  and  joins  the  Danube 
above  Ratisbon ;  and  lastly  tne  Mgen,  which  also  cornea 
from  the  ^hmerwald,  ana  uniting  with  the  black,  white, 
and  lesser  Regen,  traverses  the  dnle  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Danube  near  Stadh-am- 
Uat,  opposite  Ratisbon.  Daring  its  coarse  through  the  Ba- 
varian territory  the  Dairabe  reeetres  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  rivers. 

The  Main  originates  in  two  streams,  the  red  and  white 
Main,  the  white  springing  fiiom  the  vicinin_of  Neubau,  and 
the  red  from  the  Ochsenkopf,  part  of  (he  richtelgebirge  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Danube ;  these  unite  at  Steinhausen 
below  Kulmbach,  and  flow  in  a  general  western  course  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  west  of  Bapibei^.  Bamberg  is  on  the  Reg- 
nitz,  a  large  stream  which  joins  the  Main  on  the  left  bank, 
a  little  below  Bamberg.  Tbe  Main  continues  a  genenti 
western  course  to  Schweinfurth,  Kitzingen,  Wurzbuw,  and 
Asch&ffenbuie,  whence  it  passes  into  tbe  territory  of  Hesse. 
It  is  navigalne  above  Bambe^,  and  in  its  course  through 
the  ncffthem  cindes  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Main  receives 
the  Rodaoh  near  Stafiblstem,  the  Franocnian-Saale  at 
Gmunden,  the  Regnitz  (as  already  mentioned,  bebw  Bam- 
berg, and  many  other  smaller  streams.  There  are  three 
other  rivers  of  note  which  rise  in  tbe  Bavarian  tnritory  ■ 
the  Eger  and  Ss^e,  both  come  from  the  Fichtelgebirae ; 
the  former  runs  eastward  in  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Ifoin 
into  Bohemia,  and  the  latter  northward  from  the  Zetter- 
wald  in  the  same  circle  into  Saxony ;  and  the  Fulda,  which 
flows  immediately  into  Electoral  Hesse,  and  after  its  junc- 
tion with  tbe  "Werra  forms  the  Weser. 

Bavaria  does  not  yet  possess  canals  of  any  magnitude. 
There  is  a  oanal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ammersee, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  13,000  feet  in 
len{^,  which  enables  timber-rafts  to  avoid  the  hazardous 
navigation  of  that  lake  as  well  as  to  save  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  miles.  A  cut  was  made  in  1818  betweeen  Worth 
and  Knitlingen  (both  on  the  Rhine),  10,624  feet  long  and 
uxty-two  feet  broad,  with  sluice-gates  upon  the  Rhine  at 
each  extremity.  Another  canal  was  finished  in  1807,  be- 
tween Rosenheim  and  Kufetein,  which  ia  7400  feet  long  and 
tliirtv-six  broad,  and  by  which  nearly  two  square  mues  of 
highly  fertile  land  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
There  is  also  a  navigable  canal  from  Frankentb^  to  the 
Rhine.  In  the  year  793  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  resolved 
upon  uniting  the  Crerraan  Ocean  with  the  Black  Sea  by  a 
canal  which  would  have  run  from  the  Altmiihl  to  the  Reg- 
nitz, and  thus  have  established  a  navigable  line  between  the 
Danube  and  tbe  Rhine  through  the  Main ;  and  there  is  every 
prospect,  from  the  active  exertions  of  tbe  Bavarian  govern- 
ment to  forwEud  this  freat  object,  that  this  undertaking  will 
now  be  accomplished!* 

•  Tha oMtbl praspartiM  vpom trfeWh. u wdl m ipae a tanr  fwmti fa  Jiri* 
lM*C193t),ftempuj  tBtariiamtn  tlie  pnrpow,  ■Utt^UiBt  'Uw  JuaoUa* 
Canal  bMv«eD  the  Duiabe  and  HhtM,  by  mwn*  ct  the  llaia,  IncludLii  the 
HiTtian  of  the  Tirer  AltmuM  which  U  to  be  made  uvlnUe.  wHl  b»aCT34J 
Bawian  toat,  or  twtmtflknm  and  a       0«iMa  am  ia  b«(Ui  (tbost 
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Od  t}ie  Boden  Bee  (Lake  GonBtani)  are  rituated  the 
harbour  and  fortress  of  Libdan,  the  most  south-western 
^nt  in  Bavaria,  but  only  a  email  portion  of  the  surfooe 
of  this  lake  belongs  to  Bavaria.  There  are  numerous 
lakes  within  the  Bavarian  territory.  The  largest  is  the 
Chiem-see  (lake  Chiem),  which  lies  between  the  Inn  and 
the  All,  about  thirteen  miles  south  of  Wasserburg  and 
iwentf  miles  east  of  ttosenheim,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar ; 
its  surface  is  about  92,400  acres;  it  is  about  thirty-five 
miles  in  circuit,  and  its  neatest  depth  is  above  500  feet- 
Thrae  islands,  or  rather  biUi.  riso  ahore  its  rar&ce,  on  two 
of  irtiicb  «e  ih«  remaint  of  nipinessed  ecclesiestioal  eom- 
■niuties ;  its  fisheries,  which  belong  to  the  crown,  are  ex- 
bemelyjproduetive.  In  the  western  part  of  the  same  circle 
m  the  Warm,  or  Stahreuberver-See,  a  beautifiil  lake,  about 
ditaen  miles  aouUi-west  of  Munich,  fourteen  miles  in  length 
and  about  four  in  breadth.  The  Ammet-See,  west  of  the 
Wiirm-See,  is  a  beautiful  pieoe  of  water,  about  twelve  miles 
kmg  and  twenty-seven  in  circuit ;  iu  arsa  contains  about 
UJtOO  vres,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  269  feeL  There  are 
■even  villages  on  its  western  banlu :  it  abounds  in  fliht  and 
d«iTea  its  name  from  the  Ammer,  Amper,  or  Amber,  which 
falls  into  it  at  its  southern  extremity  and  quits  it  in  the 
D(»th-east  near  Sching.  This  lake  is  united  by  the  river 
with  the  Staffen  or  StaSel-See,  a  lake  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  of  Humau.  about  ftra  or  six  nilea  in  eimut.  The 
Waller  or  WakbeifSea  (Laeiu  WaltttBsisX  is  aaothw  lai^ 
hka  to  the  Boulh-flaat  of  Mumau*  oontainiag  about  13.600 
aon^  TUa  lake  ai^ean  to  be  an  old  erater,  an  opinion 
iriiich  baa  gained  more  general  eredit  fom  the  violent  agi- 
tatiim  of  ito  waters  during  the  great  earthquake  of  lisbon 
ID  November,  1755.  Its  greatest  depth  is  612  feet,  and  it 
Uea  M4  feet  hi^ier  than  Uie  a4joining  Ko^idi  or  Kechel- 
See,  which  is  tSao  rituated  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
Girele  of  the  laaiv  on  the  road  from  Munieh  to  Imubmok. 
The  Hubee  oi  the  Koohel-See  is  estimated  at  about  1800 
acres  and  ito  depth  at  240  fast ;  both  thee*  lakes  are  full  of 
fish.  The  moet  south-eastern  of  all  the  lakes  in  Bavaria 
is  the  King's  (Konig)  or  Baitbolomaos-Sea,  in  the  same 
drele:  its  hanks  are  preetpitons,  and  it  is  anrrounded  1^ 
raoantHDs.  The  Konig^Mch  throws  itatf  into  the  Uke 
front  *  loH^  froeipiee.  South-east  of  Hunioh,  between  the 
laar  mad  Inn,  abaut  thirteen  nules  east  of  Holzkirohen,  n 
the  beautifiil  lake  called  the  Tsgem-8ee,  with  a  royal  resi- 
denseb  odos  a  Benedictine  monastery,  on  high  ground  at 
iusoiith^«aBtextmni^;  itla  enoiteledon  aUudes  bygieen 
Tallica,  woods,  and  mountains,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
S48r  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediternmean :  its  length 
is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  ito  breadth  about  two 
milea ;  its  grsatest  depth  is  3S7  feet  On  its  east  side  is 
the  Qnirnie  sjtfiDg,  a  spring  of  n^>htha.  dtseoverad  in  1430, 
which  flows  firom  a  layer  of  peat ;  the  liquid  is  of  a  grtenish- 
brown  tint,  inflammable,  and  affords,  in  some  year^  e  supfdy 
of  ^oat  fifteen  or  sixteen  galloas. 

CUmaU.—Ti^  climate  of  Bavaria  is,  on  the  whole,  tem- 
perate and  heattbr.  It  iti  cold  and  bleak  In  the  mountainous 
districts,  but  milder  in  the  plains  and  valleys  Uirough  which 
the  Main,  Altmilhl,  and  Kegnitz  flow,  particnlarlyin  the 
parts  adjacent  to  the  flnt  of  those  streams,  where  Uw  Thurin- 
gbni  and  otiwrtnonntainsslnlter  them  from  north  winds.  In 
tteae  puts  fbe  chestnut  and  almond  thrive ;  and  the  vine  is 
eultiTntod  for  wine;  but  the  latter  does  not  succeed  so  well 
in  the  low  conntiy  about  the  Danube,  which  suffers  fh)m 
extreme  cold  in  winter  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer. 
In  the  elevated  regions  of  southern  Bavaria,  fruit  cannot  be 
raised.  The  Rhenish  possessions  have  a  climate  as  mild  and 
salubrious  as  the  country  traversed  by  the  Main,  except 
in  some  districts  of  the  west,  which  are  intersected  by  the 
Toeges  and  their  branches :  here  the  winter  still  prevails, 
while  Bowers  and  fhiit-trees  are  blossoming  in  the  rich 
and  snnny  plains.  *  In  the  plains,'  says  Crome,  *  the 
thermometer  seldom  rises  above  86*  Fahrenheit,  or  falls 
below  50°.'  We  give  this  faet  aa  we  find  it  stated  in 
Crome's  work. 

Vegetable  ProAteHont.—Vew  countries  possess  a  more 
productive  ami  than  Bavaria;  yet,  untU  very  recently,  few 
peojte  have  turned  their  natural  advanta^  to  so  little 

hmI  ttab  iMXth  190 ;  tliev  an  to  be  dlrided  Into  two  parti  by  an  tiitenn«diat« 
Ma.  *a  dHl  tbt  ebwabna  nay  U  flUrd  tot  «  iMMh'oTW  ar  «r  ISOfM; 
iWlHt  of  Umm  Madht  bctBg  Mned  li»  tba  um  of  baMib  hmiai  wilb  ttai- 
telorbrfhaa&whmanBttreBH&biis.*  Uw  uteiatawl  ooit  of  tbi»  wdet- 
uktaf  kSaS  fl»«K(WnwrAa«tas),  aaA  the  Bmriu  gimfninBt. 
■hboM  vBftiBg  te  llM  «an^al0  ftimatioa  of  tin  conpuvi  am  dlraetad  lAa 


aooonnt :  ignorance  and  idleness  have  been  the  obstnolaa 
by  which  the  improvement  of  husbandry  has  been  eheoked. 
It  is  not  many  years  since  nearly  one-third  of  die  available 
surface  of  the  circles  of  the  Isar,  Lower  Danube,  and  Regen 
was  lying  waste  and  uncultivated ;  but  a  new  spirit  has 
sprung  up  under  the  present  enlightened  government,  agri- 
cultural enterprise  has  been  roused,  and  antiquated  habits 
and  pr^udioes  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  improved  methods 
of  cultivation.  I<arge  tracts  of  the  Moose  or  momv  have 
already  been  hrou^dit  under  oultivation;  and  the  quantity 
of  land  under  the  ploa^bMinereaaad  to  nearly  nine-twen- 
tieths ttf  the  whole  snmoa  of  the  Bavariiin  dominions.  Of 
this  quanti^.  siK-seventha  belong  to  the  pvovinoea  of  Ba- 
varia Prqiar,  the  area  trf  whieh  ia  more  tbui  nioe-tenihs  of 
that  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  lemainuig  seventh  bekmgs 
to  Rhenish-Bavaria,  wboea  mifaee  ia  eonaidaral^  belmr 
one-tenth  of  the  whole. 

Agrieulturel  industry  is  piineipally  directed  to  ttie  culti- 
vation of  wheati  rye,  bariey.  and  oats :  the  produce  of  tbe 
erops,  however,  varies  considerably  both  in  quali^  and 
quantity,  so  much  so  indeed  with  respect  to  the  latter,  as  to 
range  from  three-lbld  to  twelve-fold :  on  tiw  average  it  may 
be  estimated  at  about  fit  bushela  per  Bnglish  acre.  The 
annual  quantity  of  giain,  therefore,  which  Bavaria  raises  is 
between  &,80«,000  and  5,900,000  quarters,  which  agrees 
oloselymdl  the  eakulatiHi  made  by  Malohus,  and  is  corro- 
btmled  by  the  well-known  ftet.  that  the  country  fHToduoes 
a  mneh  larger  sraply  than  Its  own  consumption  requires. 
The  cirele  of  tbe  Lower  Danube,  whieh  eomwises  the  larger 
portion  of  Southom  Bavaria,  is  comnuntiveiy  the  most  pro- 
duetive  in  grain ;  the  circle  of  the  Retzat,  and  particulariy 
the  Ansbaoh  and  Baireufli  districts,  ai«  superior  to  the  re- 
maining provinsea,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  RhenMi 
poBsessuMM,  whence  com  is  exported,  scarcely  raise  more 
grain  in  common  years  than  what  is  adequate  to  their  own 
demand.  In  some  districts  nee,  spelt,  msise,  and  buck- 
wheat are  also  cultivated ;  but  there  are  parts  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  the  Spessart  where  the  eUmate  and  soil  are 
ttnfhvoutaUe  to  the  growth  of  almost  emy  kind  of  oom- 
aeed. 

Next  to  grain,  the  vine  and  h<^plant  are  important  ob- 
jects of  cultivatiMi.  The  former  is  grown  in  few  districts, 
weept  the  eirdes  of  the  Rhine  and  Lower  Main.  Tbe 
Lower  Main  pndnoes  the  Franeonian  wines,  mostly  white, 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Msin.  Were,  Saale.  and  Tau- 
ber  wines,  which  Indicate  the  districts  where  they  are 
ttiade:  the  western  declivity  of  the  Stetgerwald,  and  the 
Plain  of  Geroldshofen,  have  their  vineyards  also.  Tbe 
oelebreted  Bteinwein  is  a  produce  of  the  Steinbei^,  in 
the  Mark  of  Wurzburg ;  and  the  no  less  celebrated  Lds- 
tenwein  is  from  the  same  quarter,  namely,  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Marienberg,  near  the  town  of  Wurzburg. 
Those  parts  of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  which  produce 
the  choicest  wine,  are  tbe  vineyards  near  Forst,  Dei- 
desheim,  and  Wachenheim,  on  the  declivities  of  the  Hardt 
mountains.  In  favouraUe  seasons,  tbe  quantity  of  wine 
produced  in  the  Lower  Main  is  estimated  at  63,000  fuder 
(about  11,340,000  imperial  gallons),  and  in  the  Rhenish 
province,  at  92,000  (about  16,560,000  gallons):  the  whole 
amotinto  to  about  27,900,000  gallons.  Allowance  being 
made  fbrfkilures  in  unfrivourable  seasons,  the  average  yearly 
produce  may  be  estimated  at  104,000  lo  117.000  fuder 
(1 8,700,000  to  21.000,000  gallons),  and  their  value  at  between 
750,000/.  and  SSO.OOOf.  The  cultivation  of  hops  has  made 
much  progress  in  Bavaria ;  and  the  produce  of  the  plantations 
around  Spalt  and  Heersbnick  (in  the  Retzat),  and  Hiich- 
stadt,  ana  other  parts  of  the  Upper  Danube  circles,  is  ac- 
counted scarcely  inferior  to  the  unest  Bohemian :  the  quan- 
tity raised  eveiy  year  is  about  80,b00  cwt.,  of  which  from 
16,000  to  1B,000  are  exported,  and  tbe  whole,  at  the  average 
market-price,  may  be  estimated  at  an  annual  value  of 
about  7,500,000 or  8,000,000  florins  (720,000/.  to  766,000/.). 
Considerable  quantities  of  tobacco  are  grown  in  the  circles 
of  Ae  Rhine  and  Retzat,  the  former  of  which  produces  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  cwt,  and  the  latter  from  20,000  to 
30,000;  altogether  more  than  adequate  to  the  home  de- 
mand. The  cultivation  of  ./lax  and  hemp  has  greatly  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  justiceship  of  Wasserburg,  in 
the  south-east  of  Bavaria:  but  the  country  is  still  dependent 
on  &reign  supplies  of  both  articles.  Oil,  extracted  from 
linseed,  rape,  and  other  seeds,  is  a  mimufaature  so  much 
on  the  increase,  more  especiall;^ )°  the  two  circles  of  the 
Main  and  in  the  Rhenish  iteniti 
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frequratly  exeeeds  the  importation :  much  oil  likewise  a 
obtained  from  poppies  in  the  Ixiwer  Main ;  but  the  finer 
descriptions  of  oils  consumed  are  of  foreign  growth.  The 
rai«ing  of  tilk  has  occupied  the  attention  of  the  government 
fer  some  years  past,  and  it  has  to  a  certain  extent  suc- 
ceeded. The  cultivation  of  this  article  has  been  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Silk  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  imported  some  hundreds  of  mulberry  trees  firom 
Italy,  Hungary,  and  the  Rbeniih  diitriots.  in  1824,  and 
distributed  tbem  in  various  qoartara.  A  hundrod  thousand 
of  these  treeS'have  also  been  raised  from  Uw  seed  brought 
from  Italy,  and  sown  in  the  royal  plantationi  about 
the  Bluish  Garden  at  Munich.  FHat  is  most  exten* 
sively  raised  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ; 
though  the  finest  sorts  are  probably  those  which  are  culti- 
vated in  the  environs  of  the  Main  and  the  Rhenish  terri- 
tory, whence  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Li({uorice 
(of  which  the  Bamberg  sort  is  considered  the  finest  raised  in 
Germany),  aniseed,  coriander,  cumminseed.  and  saffron  are 
cultivated  in  manjr  ports.  Madder  forms  an  article  of  large 
export  from  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  and  generally  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  n>ots  and  plants  as  afford  a  dye  appean  to 
have  been  suooessfril.  The  potato  is  ftr  mote  generally 
cultiv^ed  in  the  northern  and  Rhenish  dtsfaicts  ttuin  in  the 
southern :  hay  and  other  fhdder  for  cattle  are  produced  in 
abundance.    Iceland  moss  is  also  collected  in  Bavaria. 

Division  qf  Property.—*  The  soU,'  says  St  Behlen,  '  is 
divided  in  very  equal  proportions.  In  the  six  old  circles 
(those  of  the  Retzat,  R^en,  Upper  Main,  and  Xsar,  and  of 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Duiube)  there  are  2,254,603  estates 
held  by  606,989  proprietors.  The  same  may  be  remarked 
of  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  but  of  the  Lower  Main  we  have 
no  authentic  returns.  The  rare  occurrence  of  large  pro- 
perties ia  shown  by  the  inconsiderable  number  of  individuals, 
who,  as  possessing  freeholds  rated  to  the  land-tax  at  the 
value  of  8000  florins  (about  76S^),  are  diRibla  to  seats  in  ^e 
'i^slatnze ;  for  it  appeared  at  the  fttst  eiectitm,  that  exclu- 
sively of  noblemen  and  persons  holding  property  in  towns, 
the  number  of  such  individuals  did  not  exceed  7181.  The 
laws  of  the  land  are  favourable  to  the  subdivision  of  estates. 
In  the  circles  of  the  Isar,  Regen,  and  Lover  Danube  we  find 
many  comparatively  large  properties,  between  200  to  400 
tagwerken  (170  and  340  acres)  m  extent ;  in  these  quarters 
such  subdivisions  are  seldomest  known,  on  account  of  the 
thinness  of  the  population.  I'he  state  possesses,  in  landed 
property  and  ground-rents,  to  the  value  of  209,548,4 1 5  florins 
(about  20.087,000/.),  which  constitutes  between  a  fifth 
and  a  sixth  part  of  the  entire  value  of  landed  property  in 
Bavaria.' 

Fomtt,  Tindm,  The  proportion  of  soil  occupied 
by  woods  and  forests,  as  compared  with  the  surfbce  occu- 

fiied  by  arable  land,  is  nearly  66  of  the  former  to  100  of  the 
atter.  Most  of  the  mountains  in  Bavaria  are  finely  wooded: 
many  of  the  more  extensive  plains  also  contain  forests. 
Those  of  the  Spessart  and  Rhiin  mountains,  in  the  circle  of 
the  IfOwer  Main,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  valuable ; 
the  oak  obtained  froth  the  Spessart  is  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  exported  to  a  large  amount ;  but  the  beech  of  the 
Rhon  is  very  little  inferior  to  it  in  strength.  It  may  be 
observed,  in  general,  that  the  woods  in  the  lowlands  consist 
of  oaka  and  beeehes,  hut,  in  the  elevated  regions,  of  Juni- 
pers, with  firs,  pinas,  and  others  of  the  same  species.  £x- 
tenuve  tracts  of  wretched  woodland  occur  in  some  parts, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar,  where  there  are 
upwards  of  1 03,000  acres  of  such  land,  intersected  by  ranges 
of  high  barren  rocks.  The  yearly  produce  of  the  Bavarian 
forests,  independently  of  flre-wood  and  brush-wood,  is  esti- 
mated at  2,370,000  kUfters,  and  the  quantity  of  timber  thus 
produced  is  so  much  beyond  the  domestic  consumption,  that, 
in  1821,  the  falueof  the  exports  was  221,350^.  (2,309,676 
florins)  greater  than  that  of  the  imports.  The  quantity  of 
woodland  belonging  to  the  state  forms  one-third  of  the  whole 
Bavarian  woods  and  forests ;  and  their  gross  annual  value 
for  1821,  as  reported  to  the  legislature  in  1828,  was  about 
344,530/.  (3,595,065  florins).  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  heavv  expenses  attending  their  management,  the  rights 
possessed  by  individuals  to  certain  proportions  of  the  fell- 
ings and  other  burthensome  contingencies,  the  net  produce 
(coruing  to  the  state  does  not  appear  to  have  been  more 
than  about  160,180/..  or  1,671,466  fiorins.  In  this  amount, 
we  should  add.  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  quanti^  of  timber, 
Bcc.  in  stock,  nor  for  the  produce  of  the  167,000  acres  which 
^  i^rqiiiated  to  the  c<nuumption  of  the  salt-works,  and 


to  other  public  purposes.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  &e 
Bavarian  woodlands  belong  to  parishes,  endowmeilts,  and 
private  individuals.  The  largest  forests  are  tho£e  near 
Kempten,  which  cover  a  surface  of  235,143  acres,  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Spessart,  which  are  91,740  ams  in  extent : 
but  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  both  timber  and  f\iel  are  compara 
tively  scarce.  Potashes,  tar,  turpentine,  and  juniper  berriea 
are  among  the  other  products  of  the  Bavarian  fixssts. 

.fdnimw.— BavariaisfuU  of  rivers  and  streams,  the  hanks 
of  which  are  holered  with  excellent  pastures;  and  they 
hare  been  rendered  still  more  productive  in  the  two  dieles  oC 
the  Main  and  that  of  the  Retzat  by  artificial  irrigation.  The 
mountains  also  abound  in  pastures,  which  have  been  im- 
proved in  many  parts  by  caref^il  cultivation.  No  branch  of 
graxing,  however,  is  so  extensively  pursued  as  the  rearing  of 
homed  cattle ;  and  in  this  respect  the  circles  of  the  Upper 
Danube  and  Isar  take  the  lead  ;  yet  the  whole  stock  is  in- 
adequate to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  no  means 
commensurate  with  the  capabilities  of  the  count^.  In  1821 
the  stock  amounted  to  1,895.687  heads;  and  supponng  the 
annutd  increase  to  have  been  at  the  rate  of  one  in  every 
three  hundred  for  the  thirteen  years  since  elapsed,  the  pre'- 
sent  stock  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  1,980,000.  \t  may 
be  observed  also  that  the  imports  of  oxen,  hides,  and  eheese 
exceed  the  exports  by  about  16,000  oxen,  2000  cwt.  of  hides, 
and  2500  tons  of  cheese.  Sufficient  exertions  have  not  yet 
been  made  to  improve  the  breeds,  though  much  good  has 
been  done  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural  and  veteri- 
nary schools,  and  the  disbibution'of  prizes  at  the  rural  festi- 
vals. Of  sheep,  the  numbers  in  1821  were  1,238.103,  and 
it  is  calculated  that  they  have  increased  to  about  M00,000 
since  that  time.  The  neglect  of  this  branch  of  agriculture 
during  the  last  forty  years,  which,  we  heUeve,  is  without  a 
parallel  in  any  other  German  state,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  in  the  year  1794,  when  the  Bavarian  dcminions 
were  but 20,030  aqoBie  miles, their  flwdtsocmtained  1,046,881 
sheep :  wheraas  now,  when  the  territory  spreads  over  an  area 
of 28,435  square  miles,  tber  are  not  more  than  we  have  stated. 
Ilie  nuyority  of  the  Bavarum  flocks  are  of  the  native  breed ; 
but  great  pains  are  at  present  bestowed  upon  their  improve* 
ment,  and  the  result  has  already  been  advantageously  fet\t  on 
the  royal  sheep-grotrnds  at  Schleisaheim  near  Munich,  and 
Waldbrunn.  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Much 
also  remains  to  be  done,  we  are  told,  towards  improvin»r 
the  domestic  breed  of  horses:  their  number,  Which  was 
324,991  in  the  year  1821,  is  now  said  to  have  risen  to 
340.000,  exclusive  of  such  as  are  emploved  for  military  ser- 
vice and  in  public  estaiilishments.  The  horses  imported 
into  the  country,  faowavo-,  still  oontinue  to  exceed  thosu 
exported,  by  several  hundreds  annually.  Swine  are  reared 
in  all  quarters,  but  more  ^uticulariy  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Spessart  and  Rhdn  mountains,  where  acorns  arc 
abundant :  though  no  accurate  account  of  their  nunlbera  is 
extant,  Malchus  ia  of  opinion  that  they  range  between 
1,400,000  and  1.500,000.  Of  goaU  the  stoc^  is  not  large : 
and  few  mules  or  aases  are  bred.  Fowl,  both  wild  and  do- 
mestic, are  plentiful :  the  rearing  of  bees  has  been  neglected 
until  of  late  years.  The  lakes  and  rivers  of  Bavaria  abound 
with  fish :  in  the  circle  of  the  Isar  especially,  where  thu 
largest  inland  waters  exist,  and  along  the  bonks  of  the 
Main  and  Rhine,  thousands  derive  a  comfortable  livelihood 
from  the  fisheries.  The  most  noted  species  are  the  salmon 
(HTthe  Rhine,  tiie  trout  of  the  Franconian  streams,  and  the 
crayfish  of  the  Altmiihl.  Pearls  are  found  in  the  Ilz  and 
other  minor  streams.  The  wolves  and  bears,  which  used  to 
infest  the  forests  and  highlands  of  Bavaria,  are  rapidly 
diminishing. 

Metals  (md  MinercUs. — Every  inducement  has  been  held 
out  by  the  Bavarian  government,  both  to  natives  and 
strangers,  with  a  view  to  encourage  the  working  of  the 
mines.  The  principal  products  are  iron,  coals,  and  salt ; 
gold  and  silver  are  found  in  small  quantities,  only  in  the 
waters  of  the  Inn,  Rhine,  Danube,  and  Isar ;  quicksilver, 
to  the  amount  of  280  or  290  cwt,,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ; 
Kod  copper,  whi<^  was  formerly  raised  in  sevsnl  quarters, 
is  now  confined  to  the  works  at  Kahl  and  Kanlsdori*,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upp^r  Main,  which  produce  about  770 
cwt.  per  annum.  There  are  two  mines  of  cobalt  also  on 
the  latter  spot,  from  which  small  quantities  of  tin,  lead,  and 
antimony  have  occasionally  been  obtained.  The  Upper 
Main,  Rhenish  Bavaria,  K«gen,  Ix>wer  Danube,  and  Isar 
territories  are  the  chief  mining  districts  in  Bavaria.  There 
OMf  in  ^e  whols  kingdom,  44  iron  high-blast  frumaoea,  of 
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vUeh  8  ImIoi^  to  Um  crown ;  SO  low-beat  flinuusei,  1 7 
■nelting-warlu,  332  forgw  and  hammeni  for  beating  out 
Ifae  BMW,  4  fteeUworks.  and  19  wire-mills,  the  annual 
produce  of  which  is  about  11,150  tons  of  raw  and  cast-iron, 
C99U  tOQSofwrought-iron,  430OcwL  of  steel.  7200  of  plate- 
iron,  and  4000  cwt.  of  wire;  but  as  the  whole  quantity  a[ 
metal  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  die  deficiency  is  made  good  by  importations.  Of 
this  native  iron^  the  Isar  mines  at  Neukirchen  average 
yearly  about  5500  tons,  and  the  Upper  Main  about  4000. 
Bavaria  poaMsses  likewise  13fi  pits  of  iron-stone,  which  is 
raised  in  all  of  its  eurbt  cirdes.  to  tin  average  extent  of 
41^0  tons  a  year.  The  eoal-mines  are  in  tu  districts  of 
Stadsteinaeh  and  WunduUel  in  the  Upper  Main,  and  of 
Kaiaerslanteni  in  Rhenish  Bavaria;  the  number  a!  shaft* 
•t  work  in  these  parts  is  fifty-one,  of  which  eight  are  the 
property  <rf  the  crown,  and  the  remainder  oi  imvate  indi- 
nduals.  The  whole  quantity  raised  is  about  35,000  tons 
a  yeftr,  which  might  be  greatly  inci'eaBed  by  working 
the  rich  beds  in  which  other  districts  of  Bavaria  are 
known  to  abound.  Black-lead  (or  graphite)  is  worked  in 
several  places,  particularly  at  Obemzell,  whence  much  is 
sent  to  America  for  the  purpose  of  making  crucibles :  the 
whole  number  of  mines  in  activity  is  thirty -three,  and  the 
quantity  produced,  about  200  tons  per  annum.  The  sulphur 
raised  in  various  parts  is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  con- 
snmptko.  Poreuaiu-earth  is  another  Bavarian  product; 
Uw  beat  is  obtained  in  Uie  justiceship  (tf  Wunsiedel  in  the 
Upper  Main,  and  a  quality  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Ger- 
raanyi  if  not  in  Europe.  Salt  has  been  a  monopoly  of  tiie 
crown  for  several  ages ;  and  in  the  last  century  the  pans 
and  works  of  Scheltenberg  abne,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment  auppUed  the  country-,  produced  241,000  tons.  The 
public  salt-works  are  at  present  seven  in  number,  and  are 
established  at  Berchtesgaden,  Rosenheim,  Reichenhall,  and 
Trauenatein,  in  the  cirde  of  the  Isar  (average  produce  about 
88,600  tons  a  year),  Orb  and  Kissingen  in  the  Lower  Main 
(average  about  3O00  tons  a  year),  and  Tiirkheim  in  the 
Upper  Danube  (average  about  420  t<m8  a  year).  The  whole 
supply  amounts  to  between  38,000  and  33,000  tons  per  an- 
num :  the  expense  is  estimated  at  about  two  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  ton.  and  the  portion  retained  for  domestic  con- 
sompdon  at  30,000  tons.  On  an  average  of  four  years,  the 
etear  annual  profit  accming  to  the  stale  appears  to  have 
been  2,217,375  florins  (about  2 13,000i.).  There  are,  accord- 
ing to  Stein,  three  hundred  different  sorts  of  marble  in  the 
etrele  of  the  Upper  Main  alone.  Alabaster  and  rock  crys- 
tal, the  agate,  jasper,  and  garnet,  cornelians,  and  asbestos, 
should  be  added  to  the  list  of  Bavarian  minerals. 

Bavaria  is  abundantly  supplied  with  mineral  waters,  but 
few  of  them  are  of  any  note.  Among  the  saponaceous 
springs  we  may  instance  the  well  of  the  Virgin  {Marien- 
brunneh)  at  Mocblingen ;  there  are  alkaline  waters  at  the 
mooastenr  of  Heilsbrunn  in  the  Retzat,  as  well  as  at  Bakler 
in  die  Wiinbur^  territory ;  muriatic  springs  at  Benedict- 
benem  and  Kissuigen,  and  at  the  WiMtwd  at  Rothenburg ; 
iulphnr9tted-alkaline  waters  at  Abaeh;  and  chalybeate 
^nngs  in  various  quarters,  particularly  the  Fokberger  Baths 
and  Alexander  Baths  in  the  circle  of  the  Ifain. 

Inh^tantt.—lt  appears  from  the  tabular  statement  given 
above  that  Rhenish  Bavaria  surpasses  every  other  part  of 
the  kingdom  in  density  of  population,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants to  the  square  mile  being  230 ;  in  the  Lower  Danube 
it  is  186;  in  the  Upper  Main,  171 ;  in  the  Lower  Main, 
nearly  163;  in  the  Retzat,  138;  in  the  Upper  Danube, 
nearly  132;  in  the  Regen,  1 23 ;  and  in  the  Isar,  although 
the  capital  with  a  population  of  80,000  souls  and  upwaras 
lies  within  it.  not  quite  100.  The  comparative  nambeis  of 
the  two  sexes  are  as  follow : — 

In  the  year  1819,  1.788,495  males;  1,908,900  females. 
1635^  1,929.625     „  2,052,912 
less.  1. •80,178     „  3,0ft6,739 

From  the  average  of  these  three  years  the  proportion  of 
Bales  to  females  is  125  of  the  former  to  132  of  the  latter,  or 
1000  to  1056;  which  is  a  little  less  than  the  proportion 
given  by  Bfalchus,  who  states  the  excess  of  females  over 
taales  as  being  *  not  quite  5]  per  cent.'  According  to  Rud- 
hatt'a  statement  in  1BS6,  the  number  of  dwelling-houses 
was  then  619,482,  and  the  number  of  families  inhabiting 
them  787,318;  each  &mily  averaging  between  four  and 
five  individiuds.  The  pn^rtion  of  the  population  in  towns 
Havinc  MO  fomiliM  or  upwarda  is  also  estimated  bv  him  at 


Mie-aeventh  of  the  entire  number  of  inhaUtnto;  aadM 
low  a  proportion  cannot  be  matter  of  surpriie  in  a  atate  wbieh 
is  so  pre-eminently  agricultural.  The  average  propwtioK 
of  births  and  deaths  for  the  three  years  1819,  1835,  and 
1828,  is  143,576  of  the  fbrmer  to  108.345  crf'ttie  lattw; 
whence  we  ha\a  an  avuage  inaaaae.  on  these  three  yearir 
of  35,231  souls. 

The  number  of  parishes  is  8155,  and  that  of  public  and 
private  buildings  of  all  descriptions  was,  in  1833,  1,271.567. 
the  value  of  which  was  estimated  at  778,906,699  florins 
(about  74,645,4 1 7/.).  The  number  of  such  buildiiogs  insured 
against  fire  was  1,136,977.  and  their  eitinuted  vrine  was 
551,036,798  florins,  or  53,806,730/. 

According  to  Von  Zedliti,  the  mhabitante  of  Bavaria  eon- 
aist  of  4.113,500  Germans,  60,000  Jewi.  and  0500  AencK 
or  persons  of  French  extracti(m,  who  are  moatlv  scattered 
about  Landau  and  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine ;  the  German 
TOxt  f£  the  population  is  divided  into  native  Bavarians* 
Franconians,  Swabians,  and  Rhinelandcrs. 

Religion.— Via  know  of  no  classification  of  the  inhabitants 
according  to  their  religious  tenets  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
that  given  by  Von  St.  Behlen  for  the  year  1888.  at  which 
perioa  thc^y  were  composed  of 

3.880,383  Roman  Catholics, 
1,094,633  Protestants, 
57,574  Jews,  and 
4,427  of  othn  pwsuasions. 

The  *Edict  of  Rel^ion'  of  the  16th  May,  1818,  does  not 
reco^nixe  any  predominant  national  church,  but  establishes 
full  liberty  womieienGe,  and  gives  both  to  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  on  equality  of  civil  rights ;  the  privilege  of 
private  worship  is  secured  to  indiridua^  of  every  persuasion, 
and  that  of  public  worship  may  be  granted  by  the  king 
upon  the  application  of  a  sufficient  number  of  fkmilies.  All 
matters  connected  with  the  temporal  concerns  of  religious 
communities  are  conducted  by  the  section  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs  in  the  home  department ;  but  the  exercise  of  judicial 
power  in  the  Catiiolic  Church,  with  reference  to  members  of 
their  own  body,  is  entrusted  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  ab- 
hots,  and  deacons.  The  king  is  the  temporal  head  of  that 
church,  and  no  laws,  ordinances,  or  other  public  acts  relating 
to  it  can  he  jHtonnilgatad  without  the  royal  aanetion. 

By  the  concordat  oonduded  with  the  1^)pe,  on  the  5th 
June,  1817.  two  archbishoprics,  Munich  ondBombei^,  and 
six  bishoprics,  Wiirzburg,  Eichstadt,  and  Spires,  under  the 
former,  and  Augsbui^,  Ratisbon,  and  Passau,  under  the 
latter,  were  instituted.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ba- 
varia possesses  191  deanwies.  and  2512  cures  of  souls.  The 
Lutheran  Church,  which  is  most  prevalent  in  the  circles  of 
the  Retzat,  Upper  Danube,  the  two  Mains,  and  Rhine,  con- 
tains 37  inspections,  consisting  of  1036  parishes  or  ministries, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  three  consistories  of  Baireuth, 
Ansbach,  and  Spires,  which  are  subordinate  to  the  '  Inde- 
pendent Superior  C(msiBtoiy'  of  Munich,  the  latter  being 
Itself  subject,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  control  of  the  home 
department  We  obsnve  that  the  king  of  Bavaria  does  not 
allow  his  i«elatet  to  use  the  pmflx  'Dn  gratift'  in  their 
titles,  considering  it  a  peculiar  attribute  of  royalty;  but  he 
permits  them  to  substitute,  as  an  appendix  to  their  official 
oesignation,  the  words  '  DivinA  gratia.'  The  revenues  <^the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  arise  from  estates  and  endowments, 
over  which  its  hierarcbs  exercise  unlimited  control :  out  of 
these  revenues  the  archbishop  of  Munich  receives  an  annual 
stipend  of  about  1920/.  (20,000  floi^ns),  and  the  archbishop 
of  Bamberg,  about  1440/.  (15.000  florins);  the  bishops  of 
Augsburg,  Ratisbon,  and  Wiirzburg,  960/.  (10,000  florins) 
each,  and  those  of  Passau,  Eichsudt,  and  Spires,  about 
765/.  (8000  florins)  each.  Several  monasteries  and  convents 
have  been  allowed  to  spring  up  again  of  late  years,  for  the 
professed  purpose  of  instructing  young  perscms  ht  relinous 
and  worldly  knowledge,  of  assisting  in  the  ministerial  ralce, 
and  taking  charge  of  the  sick.  The  present  number  of  reli- 
gious establishments  is  thirty-four,  of  which  fourteen  are  very 
recent  revivals  of  suppressed  communities.  In  the  vear 
1832  there  was  not  one  such  establishment  in  the  rirde  of 
the  Retzat ;  but  there  were  twelve  in  the  Upper  and  I/>wer 
Danube,  seven  in  the  Isar,  four  in  the  Regen,  ten  in  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Bfain,  and  two  in  the  Rhenish  territory. 
The  higberordersof  theclei^,  including  deans  of  chapter^ 
are  nominated  by  the  sovereign ;  and,  on  the  representatioK 
of  the  bishops,  the  circulation  of  such  books  as  they  may  deem 
adverse  to  *  the  bue  laith.  good  manners,  or  church  discipline* 
is  probiUtetU  The  ptwideat  of  the  Luthoan  Connstorr 
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hMkwM  uid«ol»{nth*  S«bate  nr  GouhclI  of  Uie  Kin^ 
iam  {IbitM-ratk) ;  and  the  Protestent  olergy  ate  tuain- 
(■inod  by  tbe  stete  at  an  expenn  of  about  26,0001.  (260.000 
ioHns)  a  yecur.  An  annual  grant  of  about  99.000/.  (1,000,000 
floritu),  is  llkaviae  made  for  the  BUpport  of  the  inferior  Roman 
Oa&oUe  miniaten.  Besides  the  pure  Lutherans,  there  are 
about  7000  reformed  Luthersna  in  Bavaria  ;  but  the  mem- 
beta  of  the  tvo  persnasiona  in  Rhenish  Bavaria  came  to  an 
undenianding  in  1B16,  when  the  vote  of  every  individual 
waa  teken,  and  it  appeared  by  the  result,  that  40,167  were 
in  fhvour  the  union,  and  only  539  at^ost  it.  Since  that 
period  thev  have  fbrmed  one  single  religious  community, 
under  the  designation  of  the '  Protestant  Evangdieal  Chris- 
tian Ohareh.'  Ttun  an  a  few  HennonitM  and  H^ni- 
Inithers  in  the  Bavuten  BtatM.  and  einee  the  elevation  of 
the  present  klfig:'s  seeond  aon  to  the  new  throne  of  Oreece, 
E  number  t^Chveka  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  Munich, 
vhere  tiiey  have  a  separate  school  ibr  their  children,  and 
are  allowed  the  nse  of  one  of  the  churches.  The  Jewish 
portion  of  the  population  are  luostly  settled  in  the  Retzat 
and  Lowdr  Main ;  they  enjoy  full  hberty  of  conscience,  but, 
under  the  edict  of  the  1 0th  June,  1 8 1 S,  are  not  wimitted  to 
participate  in  civil  rights  and  immunities,  unless  they  beoome 
naturalized  and  adopt  difttiilct  family  names. 

Education— Tias  important  department  is  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  the  *  Superior  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Ecclesiastical  Affkirk'  {Ober-Schul-und-Kirchen- 
rath),  attached  to  the  ministry  of  home  afibirs,  and  under 
the  subordinate  direction  the  several  ptovindal  govern- 
ments, one  member  of  which  has  particular  charge  of  all 
matter^  cbnnected  with  scholastic  mstitutions.  Subordi- 
nate agaia  to  the  Utter  are  the  inspectors  of  district  and 
local  schools ;  those  for  the  local  schoola  being  in  general 
the  ministers  and  elders  of  parishes.  No  child  is  excused 
attendance  at  the  schools,  except  such  as  have  received  per- 
mission to  pursue  their  studies  under  private  tutors.  There 
are  three  universities,  two  Catholic,  at  Munich  and  Witrz- 
burg,  and  one  Protestant  at  ErIangOn ;  the  two  former  are 
attended  by  about  2200,  and  the  latter  by  about  400 
students.  These  three  universities  have  eighty-six  pro- 
^sors,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  tutors  {doemten), 
private  lecturers,  and  others,  besides  excellent  scientiQc  col- 
lections and  auxiliary  institutions.  Next  in  rauk  are  the 
seven  lycsea,  thirty-tbut  schools  of  studies,  and  twenty- 
one  gymnasia,  of  wluch  Munich  and  Augsburg  have  two 
each:  the  gymnuia  are  conducted  by  aeventy-nine  pro- 
fessors and  147  other  teachers-  Hie  lycsea  are  attended  by 
about  700,  and  the  gymnasia  by  about  3l0i)  pupile.  There 
are  also  twenty-one  pro-eymnasia.  and  sixteen  *  preparatory 
Latin  schools'  in  Munich,  Auesburg,  Ratisbon,  Wiirzhurg. 
Landau,  Kaiserslautem.  &c.  Mn  the  last  (the  Latin  schools) 
there  are  about  2300  pupils.  The  number  of  elementary,  me- 
chanics', and  Sunday  schools  exceeds  5000 ;  but  we  have  no 
return  of  them  of  a  later  date  than  the  year  1821.  at  which 
time  there  were  5008  school-houses,  with  7114  masters  and 
assistants,  and  489.196  pupils  attending  them.  Bavaria 
has  eight  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  its 
legislature  annually  votes  about  30002.  (32.000  florins)  for 
the  encouragement  of  elementary  schools,  besides  about 
2350/.  for  the  inspectors*  expenses,  and  allowances  to  re- 
tired masters.  The  whole  public  grant  fi)r  fbnrarding  *  edu- 
cation and  intellectual  ciuture'  la  767,611  florina  (about 
73,600/.)  The  semioarles  for  educating  candidates  for  eccle- 
uestiral  preferment  are  seven  iu  number.  There  are  veteri- 
nary schools  at  Munich  and  Wtirzbu^ ;  a  royal  academy  of 
^e  arts  and  sciences  of  nearly  400  members,  and  anomer 
of  the  Qne  arts  with  eight  professors,  and  an  agricultund 
society,  which  distributes  annual  prizes,  all  in  Munidi ;  an 
academy  of  physics  and  medicine  at  lYiirzburg,  and  another 
of  naturalists,  as  well  as  a  medico-physical  economical  society 
at  Erlaogen ;  a  horticultiu^l  society  (the  Pegnesian  order 
of  flowers)  in  Nuremberg,  where  there  are  also  societies  for 
the  promotion  of  nationd  industry  and  the  prt^^ation  of 
Christianity;  a  botanical  society  at  Ratiabon;  a  school  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Augsburg,  in  connexion  with  tb«  academy 
inllunioh;  and  numerous  other  asaodationa  of  a  useful  eha- 
ractn.  The  largest  public  library  in  Bavaria  is  the  '  Cen- 
tral Library*  in  Munich,  which  contains  upwards  of 
300,000  volumes,  includmg  16,000  manuscripts,  400,000 
pamphlets  and  dissertations,  and  250,000  distinct  works : 
the  University  Library,  in  ^e  same  city,  has  upwards  of 
160.000  volumes:  that  of  Wiinburft  ^bove  80,000;  and 
uat  of  Brlangen,  between  40,000  and  90,000.  No  printing- 


press  can  be  established  wltbont  the  previouB  sanetion  ot 
the  king.  Piracy  of  books,  as  wall  as  the  sale  of  pirated 
works,  is  held  to  be  a  misdemeanor ;  and  every  bookseller, 
dealer  in  antiquities,  owner  of  a  cireulating  library,  winter, 
and  head  of  a  litht^raphio  establishment,  Is  {ilaced  under 
the  control  of  the  local  police  in  every  town,  end  liable  to 
be  brought  under  judicial  eoenizance  for  any  oflbnce  against 
the  laws,  morels,  or  the  public  safety. 

Cbtutitutioii.—-V[ost  of  the  states,  of  which  the  khigdom 
of  Bavaria  is  composed,  namely,  the  former  duchy  of  Bava- 
ria, the  uppa  Palatinate,  the  dudiy  of  Neuburg,  ahd  the 
principahttea  of  Ansbach,  Bairenth,  Bamberg,  and  WQrz 
Durg.  posseMed  representative  .constitutions  befbre  their 
oonBoUdation  under  one  head.  But  tiie  ariatocracy  in  ijieae 
territories  bad  succeeded  in  rendering  these  representative 
constitutions  a  dead  letter ;  and  in  fact,  they  had  long  been 
in  a  state  of  abeyance  previously  to  being  abrogated  bv  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  promulgated  by  the  late  king, 
Maximilian  Joseph,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1908,  The  conviU- 
sions  which  subsequently  affected  the  whole  of  Europe 
rendered  the  constitution  of  Maximilian  Joseph  incompatible 
with  the  new  order  of  things ;  and  the  same  kin^,  therefore, 
on  the  2eth  of  May,  1818,  granted  the  Bavarians  a  new 
constitution,  which  defines  and  establishes  thdr  rights  and 
privileges.  Its  fundamental  principles  are— Uberty  of  con- 
science and  f^edom  of  opinion,  with  the  reservation  of  legal 
provisions  against  the  abuse  of  either :  the  right  of  every 
native-bom  subject  to  he  employed  in  the  public  service, 
without  exception  on  aeoount  of  birth  or  rank  in  society  • 
general  liability  to  personal  service  in  the  national  defence; 
equality  of  all  berare  the  law ;  the  impartial  and  uninter- 
rupted administration  of  justice ;  eeneral  liability  to  taxes, 
and  an  equitable  distribution  of  them ;  and  a  legislature, 
elected  by  all  classes  of  resident  citizens,  and  enjoying  the 
right  of  discussing  and  approving  laws,  voting  the  public 
taxes,  and  requiring  the  redress  of  all  inftingements  upon 
the  riehts  recognised  by  the  constitution.  The  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  by  this  charter,  is  declared  a  *  sovereign  monar- 
chical state,'  and  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  cham- 
bers, conjointly  with  the  king,  as  head  of  the  state.  The 
succession  is  limited  to  the  male  line,  according  to  the  right 
of  primo^niture,  with  a  proviso,  that  on  the  extinction  of 
direct  heirs  male,  the  next  male  descendants  of  the  female 
line  shall  succeed.  No  offices  of  high  rank  in  the  dvil  or 
military  service,  nor  any  office  under  the  crown  or  in  the 
chureb,  nor  anjr  .ecclmiastical  benefice,  can  be  conferred 
upon  any  individual  who  is  not  a  native-born  citizen  or 
legally  naturalized.  Feudal  bondage  is  abolished,  as  indeed 
it  was  previously  by  the  edict  of  the  3rd  August,  1608. 
No  Bavarian,  to  use  the  words  of  the  cWrter,  can  be  de- 
prived of  his  natural  and  recognised  judges.  All  endow- 
ments for  public  worship  (^tdtut)  and  education,  and  Ibr 
charitable  purposes  an  pUkoed  under  tiw  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  chambers,  nuuely  the  Se- 
nators iReichsrdthe)  and  the  Deputies.  The  ibrmer  is  com- 
posed of  the  princes  of  royal  blood,  who  have  attained  their 
mtgority, — the  great  officers  of  the  crown, — the  beads  of 
bouses  in  the  cases  of  such  principalities  and  earldoms  as 
were  parts  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, — a  bish<9  named 
by  the  king, — the  presidrat  t£  the  Protestant  General  Con- 
Butory*— and  lastly,  of  those  individuals,  whom  the  king 
may  create  members  of  the  chamber  for  life  or  hereditarily. 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists, of  such  landed  pro- 
prietors as  exercise  judicial  powers  in  right  of  their  prtjwr- 
ties  igutsherrlicjte  GerichttbarkMt),  provided  they  have  no 
seat  or  vote  in  the  upper  chamber ; — 2,  of  deputies  fhmi  the 
universities; — 3,  of  ecclesiastics  representing  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches; — 4,  of  deputies  from 
cities  and  market-totms; — and  S,  of  such  landed  proprietors 
as  do  not  come  within  the  classes  already  described.  The 
number  of  members  is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  7000 
families :  of  these  members  one-eighth  of  the  whole  num- 
ber must  be  taken  from  class  1 ;  one  member  from  each  <d 
the  three  universitiea ;  one-oghth  from  class  3 ;  one-fourth 
fiom  class  4;  and  two-fourths  the  whole  number  from 
clan  9.  Ilie  chamber  is  re-elected  every  six  yean,  exo^ 
when  the  king  dissolves  it,  and  then  the  naenabers  going 
out  are  re-eligible.  The  diambora  cannot  proceed  to  deli- 
berate unless  two-thirds  of  the  deputies  are  presMit ;  and 
both  chambers  commence  and  doM  thdr  sessions  at  the 
same  tune.  All  nutions  respecting  the  pi^o  burUwns 
an,  in  the  first  place,  brought  im£r>the  owuidnatioa  vt 
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Clwmbw  of  Daputiai ;  inmiiaotof  anjrothtr  «ulii«f)U 
the  King  detamuQM  befepe  wfaich  ohanibmr  thtf  shall  be 
lint  Iwiwsht.  No  direct  or  new  indirect  taxes  can  bo  levied, 
ncr  any  augmntation  or  alteration  ctf  existing  taxes  be 
made  Vf  the  king,  without  the  previous  saneticm  of  the  logis- 
iatuie ;  and  the  tame  sanction  is  required  before  any  new 
law  or  any  alteratitm,  authentic  oxpoettion  iautherUiteiu 
Srimitanmg)t  or  rspwl  of  an  existing  law,  affeating  tbe 
ftaadnm  of  pmons  or  propertiet.  oan  taka  dbst  ^la 
ftw  right  of  complaint  against  violationi  of  the  eonititution 
is  aeeurad  to  every  eitisen,  or  district  Hm  king  is  bound 
t»  call  the  legislatere  tooather  onoa  at  least  in  ovary  tbrea 
years.  Its  oirdinary  session  lasts  two  months ;  but  it  may 
be  extended  or  adjourned,  or  It  may  be  dissolved,  as  he  may 
deem  expedient :  in  the  last  case,  a  new  election  of  de|mties 
must  take  place  within  three  months.  The  minutara, 
thoagh  tbey  are  not  members  of  the  ohambors,  have  the  rigfat 
of  being  present  at  all  deliberations.  The  king,  upon  his 
aeoession  to  the  tiirone,  swears  to  *  govern  aceoraing  to  the 
conatitation  and  laws  of  the  kingdom )'  and  every  prinos  of 
royal  Uood,  upon  attaining  his  majority,  solemnly  makes 
oath  that  he  will  rigidly  observe  the  temu  of  this  consdCutioo. 

TTk*  Pubhe  Admimalratiom. — At  the  head  of  public  afbirs 
is  a  counot  of  state,  established  by  a  royal  daarae  of  the 
18th  of  November,  ;  it  is  oom posed  of  the  king,  the 
amm-prinea,  if  of  age.  of  such  prinees  of  n>yal  blood  in  a 
direct  line  as  are  Ma  ef  age,  resident  in  the  espital,  and 
appointed  of  the  eotmcil  by  the  Boveraign,  of  the  ministers  af 
state,  the  Beld-marshsl,  and  six  ronnctUors  nominated  by  the 
sovereign.  The  executive  aatbority  is  vested  in  the  heads 
of  the  fUlowing  Ave  departments,— the  royal  household  and 
foreign  afturs,— ju9tice,~horae  albirs,— ftnanoB,—aad  the 
army — ^wboee  brads  form  the  cabinet,  and  are  assisted  at 
their  meetings  by  a  aeflratary-general.  Each  of  the  eight 
circles  or  provinces  has  a  provincial  government  conristing 
of  two  boards :  the  one  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Interior, 
takes  charge  of  civil  eonoems,  the  poliee,  the  sehools,  &«. } 
the  other  termed  the  Chamber  of  Finanee,  manias  the 
affiiirs  of  the  domaiM  of  the  state,  and  every  matter  con- 
nected with  the  flnancaal  department  The  ooramissa^ 
gsneml  {QeiiertU<omiHi$tair)  is  president  of  both  boariM, 
ud  in  some  ciielaa  he  is  assisted  by  a  vice-president ;  eaoh 
board  oenaiila  ef  a  director,  and  several  mamhers,  called 
caoneinon  and  aasassots.  The  nedioi^-poliea  department 
is  attached  to  the  Chamber  of  tbe  Interior ;  and  a  oonnoillw 
of  medieiDe  (Kreit-me^etru^-rath)  superintends  It  Each 
cnele  has  also  its  official  architect  and  surveyor. 

Legialature.-~Th9  members  composing  the  Cham' 
ber  of  Senators  are  at  present  fifty-one  t  thirty  attend  in 
right  of  hereditary  rank  or  dignities,  or  ftom  the  nature  of 
tlnir  family  possessions ;  and  twenty-one  have  been  no- 
minated by  toe  king  either  for  life  (ten)  or  as  hereditary 
senators  (eleven),  the  latter  of  whom  are  always  land- 
hoMers  of  noble  blood,  and  must  pay  at  least  144/.  (1500 
florins)  dear  in  land  or  domanial  taxes.  St.  Behlen  observes, 
that  *  there  are  few  noble  fltmilies  by  whom  this  condition 
is  Aillllled.*  Hie  number  named  for  life  cannot  exceed 
one-third  of  the  whole  body  hereditary  senators.  This 
ehamber,  which  baa  a  FiesHent  and  Vice- Resident  cannot 
open  any  rittinr  unless  one-half  or  upwards  of  the  members 
an  present  jw  qualifleatbns  required  for  a  member  of 
the  Cbamber  <rf  Deputies  are— that  the  candidate  has  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year ;  that  he  is  a  Trte  and  independent 
citizen ;  that  he  is  a  member  of  either  the  Rotpan  .CathoHe, 
Lutheran,  vt  Reformed- Lutheran  diurch ;  that  no  charge 
of  crime  or  misdemeanor  has  been  proved  against  him ; 
and  that  he  pays  the  house  or  land-tax  on  property  of  the 
value  of  76S/.  (80(H)  florins),  at  the  least  This  chamber 
is  at  preaent  composed  of  123  members ;  namely,  fourteen 
landhmders,  exercising  judicial  powers  on  their  estates ;  three 
deputies  from  universnua ;  eleven  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
eeelesiastieal  bodies,  and  five  from  the  Protestant ;  thirty  from 
cities  and  towns;  and  60  flrom  the  body  of  landholders  not 
•xereisnig  judidal  powen.  Its  deliberations  are  oonducted 
mder  a  President  and  Viee-Prerident  At  the  commence- 
wnt  of  each  session,  an  accurate  account  of  the  state  and 
^(pW|ttiation  of  the  public  income  is  submitted  by  the 
cxeentive :  the  national  debt  cannot  be  increased  without 
tha  consent  at  the  le^alature,  and  each  chamber  appoints 
a  flomiaisrioner  to  assist  the  Bocud  for  its  liquidation.  Con- 
fitioos  are  not  allowed  by  the  constitution  to  be  coupled 
with  the  voting  of  any  f^h  taxes ;  nor  can  any  sabject 
aa  ta  whidi  Ifaa  Cambers  aia  sC  vccianea,  be  discussed  a 


seoond  time  at  the  same  utting.  District  Assemblies  w«a 
likewise  established  in  tbe  year  1825 :  thesp  consist  of  the 
burgomaster,  a  deputy  from  each  town,  or  place,  where  % 
niarket  is  held ;  of  the  headsman  of  each  parish  (Geme}nde' 
Vorstcher) ;  a  deputy,  being  tbe  person  who  pays  mosf 
taxes,  or  a  small  land  i^opnetor,  tasax  each  pariah ;  and  ^ 
certain  proportion  of  landlfolders.  tithiua-ni«n,  ^nd  fknoers , 
besides  a  representative  for  the  financial  department  of  tha 
district.  A  Koyal  eomwwiionf ^  ^etn  fui  piesident  of  thesf 
assamhUta;  tha  flinotioDa  of  which  are  to  assess  tbe  public 
burthMM  wid  district  rates  eqaitably  in  each  parish,  af)4 
ta  decide  ill  local  questionB  XMating  to  anv  matter  having 
referanoe  to  these  burthens  and  rates ;  sum  aa  their  appli- 
cation in  support  of  establishments  the  paor,  the  sick, 
&c,  in  making  roads,  &c. 

A'Aaaodi-'The  continued  state  of  warfare,  in  wbictt  tho 
conset^neneesofthe  French  Revolution  involved  the  Bavarian 
dominions,  and  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  first,  in 
support  of  Napoleon,  and  subsequently  ip  shaking  his 
yoke,  involved  the  state  in  great  financial  embar^UliMncnts. 
At  the  time  of  the  peace  of  1815,  the  state  paper  ha^  fallen 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  its  nominal  valtj^  ;  maiiy 
financial  accounts  wete  twenty  years  in  arrear ;  and  th^ 
piAlio  inewoM  waa  not  only  of  a  precarions  qature,  and  the 
taeeipto  anlgeot  to  all  lorta  of  inagulacitieB,  but  seriously 
prejudiced  by  neglert  orohstadea  to  their  csbllection.  This 
untntunate  atata  «f  thinga  was  aggravated  the  failvre  of 
the  crops  in  1816  and  1817.  The^angeof  (fiinistry.  vbiob 
occurred  in  the  last  of  those  yean,  Iws  proved  eminent^ 
beneficial  to  the  kingdoni  in  a  financial  pnnt  of  view,  for  it 
was  the  sianal  for  thsadoption  of  a  series  of  judicious  ipea>- 
auves  which  introduoed  order  and  economy  and  have  already 
pfoduoed  their  natural  results.  It  appears  that  in  18 1 9  the 
exeesaof  tbe  expenditure  over  tha  ipoMne  was  S.0Q7.8OO 
florins  (about  1 92,4  UJ.>;  that  the  national  debt  amounted  to 
106.740,173  florins  (10,133,430;,),  and  that  tha  surplus  fund 
towards  tbe  redemption  of  this  debt  was  1,550,000  fiorins, 
(148.£42/.).  In  tbe  auna  year  the  flnanc^  laws  enacted  by 
tbe  legislature,  fixed  the  mcome  for  the  year  at  3I,)3fi>611 
florins  (S,«8a,9B6/.),  and  the  expenditure  at  31.017,596 
;  (8,079,ftlSi.).  Tbe  im^oved  administration  ftf  the  Bayaiian 
finances,  howavar,  during  the  anoceading  thirteen  yeari, 
enabled  the  gercmBant  to  report  to  uw  Cbwnbinr  of 
D^tiea,  in  Ifarah  last  (1834),  tbattheaniplua  revenue  br 
the  fiaaneial  year,  182ft— 1830,  which  had  bean  6.032.353 
florina  (41S,867J.)  at  tha  be^nning  of  that  year,  had 
incvaasod  at  tbe  ckiseof  it  to  6,607.731  (641«885/.),  whieh 
SQpplus  had  been  aiqirapriatad  aubsequently  to  tbe  currant 
serviee  ef  the  state.  They  also  reported,  that  in  tfae  yMr 
1831-1832,  tbe  revenues  bad  produced  29,817,009  florins 
(2,790,963;,),  and  that  tbe  expenditnie  had  been  27,005.689 
florins  (2,596,688/.),  leering  a  surplus,  inclusive  of  3^ 
florins  from  former  years,  of  2,124,660  florins  (203,613^). 
With  respect  to  tbe  rwivmal  4s£<  we  find,  that  between 
the  years  1819  and  iai$9,  it  had,  firom  various  ciroumstanees 
afifecting  the  earlier  put  of  this  interval,  increased  (rom 
ld,133,430/.to  ll,392,01SiLor  118,873,850  florins ;  and  the 
additions,  which  raised  it  to  12,59S.ft76J.  (131,488,97» 
florins)  in  the  year  1833,  have  been  chi^y  occasioned  by 
the  extraordinary  expenses  attendant  upon  the  convulsed 
state  of  Germany  since  the  chang^e  ci  dynasty  in  France, 
in  August,  1 830.  TTie  net  public  tncome  of  Bavaria  for  the 
third  financial  period,  1832—1837'',  has  been  fixed  by  the 
legislature  at  2,738,656J.  (28,577,285  florins)  ;  the  charges 
of  managemeivt  both  hi  collecting  taxes  and  eatrying 
on  the  crown  monopolies  (regie-aufwand),  being  estimatea 
at  971,656/.  (10,139.025  florins),  and  baring  been  preriously 
deducted.  Tbe  expenses  of  management  amount  therefore, 
to  nearly  26)  per  cent  on  the  gross  revenue  of  8,710,912/. 
If  we  dssttme  the  population  to  be  4,200,000,  the  average 
amount  of  revenue  contributed  by  each  indiridual  will  ba 
found  to  be  13r.  0^  per  annum.  The  expenditurs  for  Iba 
same  period,  with  a  reserved  Aind  of  52,4092.  (S<M,B4I 
florins),  is  tibted  at  a  sum  eiwctly  correaponding  witti  the 
income,  of  which  3,329,518JL  (24,398,014  florins)  are  to  bp 
appropriated  to  the  gmeral  expencBture  of  the  state,  aiid 
409,138/.  (4,269,271  florins)  to  the  budgets  of  the  aeverri 
circles  (krais-fonds).  Tbe  snbsequmt  items  of  r»eeipi  m, 
among  others,  wplied  to  the  pnrpoaes  of  the  general  ex- 
pendltnn :  nune^,  ft»m  the  immadiato  pwpwly  •!  flie 
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state  (natkmal  domains  and  forests,  publte  Anns,  crown 
BUBofbBtaras  of  glass,  molasses,  and  porcelain,  as  well  as 
the  pearl-flsheriet  in  the  Upper  Hun.  Regen,  and  Upper 
Danube),  719,007^.  (7,502,687  florins) ;  ttom  national  royal- 
ties and  establishments  (mines  and  salt-works,  the  post- 
offloe,  lotteries,  mint,  and  the  profit  on  the  publication  of 
the  'Law  and  Govenunent  Journal')  373,870/.  (3,901,252 
flwins);  from  indireot  tazea,  audi  as  stamps,  tolls,  &c.» 
893,004/.  (9,307.874  florins) ;  and  fnm  diceet  taxes,  699,439/. 
(7,298,498  florins).  Among  the  items  of  expenditure  are, 
fwthe royal  household  andforeignafiairs,  48,560/.  (506,705 
flnins);  education  and  eiviluation  (kiUUtng)  73,581/, 
(767311  florins);  public  worship  (viz.  Roman  Catholic, 
100,S69/.,andProte8tant,27,775/.).  in  alll2S,044/.  (1,336,1 16 
florins);  public  safety,  39,675/.  (414,000  florins) ;  Uie  con- 
struction of  highways,  bridges,  &c,  118,087/.  (1,232,216 
florins) ;  interest  and  redemption  of  the  national  debt, 
785,255/.  (8,193,964  florins)  ;  civil  list,  287,500/.  (3,000,000 
florins);  and  army  expenses,  546,250/.  (5,700,000  florins), 
independently  of  the  gendarmerie. 

Military  R9»mtrees.—1ha  Conscription  Law  of  the  2gth 
(rf  Mareli,  181S,  xendoed  every  male  hi  Bavaria,  up  to  » 
oertain  age,  wi^  the  exoeption  u  eodesiaaties  and  the  kiu 
of  noblemen,  liaUe  to  ballot ;  but  a  new  Uw  of  the  1st 
itfHay,  1B39»  athnrs  every  Bavarian  to  enlist  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty;  and  such  as  have  already 
•erved  six  years  may  contract  a  firesh  engagement  in  the 
service  nntil  tiuy  reach  their  fortieth  year.  Evny  Bavarian 
is  liable  to  the  Conscription  Law  after  he  has  completed 
his  twenty-first  year ;  and  from  the  first  of  January  suc- 
ceeding the  ballot  by  which  he  has  been  drawn,  his  liability 
to  serve  in  the  army,  if  called  upon,  continues  during  the 
two  foUowing  years :  the  exemptions  are  confined  to  the  only 
son  of  a  parent,  who  has  already  lost  two  sons  in  the  service, 
and  the  surviving  sons  of  even[  parent  who  has  lost  three 
sons  in  a  similar  manner.  The  period  of  service  is  six 
years ;  no  Bavarian  can  setfle  or  many,  or  xeoeivB  any 
definitiva  appointment  hefiice  be  has  dtna  aU  that  the  law 
zequirea  with  regard  to  his  liabili^  to  hear  amu.  Certain 
exemptions  are  granted  in  the  ease  of  eedesiastios  and 
students,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  sons,  without  whose  aid 
the  subsistence  of  fiunilies  would  become  precarious. 

Bavaria,  as  a  member  the  Gennan  Confederation, 
(tarnishes  the  largest  contingent  of  anv  exclusively  German 
state.  It  forms  the  seventh  corps  of  the  confederate  forces, 
and  consists  of  35,600  men ;  namely,  5068  cavalry,  26,215 
infantry,  1380  sharpvhooters,  and  291 9  artillery,  pkmeers, 
8cc. ;  to  which  eighteen  faowitsers,  and  fifty-four  field-piwea 
and  cannon  are  to  be  added.  The  real  strength  of  the  army, 
however,  supposing  the  present  scale  of  its  M-ganization  to 
remain,  is  now,  and  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war.  be  as 
fellows : 
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The  effective  strength  of  the  army,  however,  as  laid  down 
in  tiie  details  which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  military 
budget  fat  the  tlurd  flnaneial  period  (183^1837),  is  of 
a  aomewhat  di&rent  character,  for  they  give  as 
Ccmstantly  praaent^  Officers  and  others  on  ser- 

vioer-including,  1  Field-Marshal,  8  Generals. 

15  Lieut.-(3enwal8,  and  26  M^jor-Generals.  the 

<avil  end  meL^ieal  employ^  &c         .  21 19 

Subaltern  oSioak^'  engmeer^&o.  .  .4109 

Infantry  '.  .         .  .  6912 

Cavalry  .....  5032 

Artillwy,  uppers  and  miners. &o.        .  1470 


Present  for  1  month  only.  In  all 
Constantly  on  Furlough.    In  all 


19.642 
'  21,224 
17.196 


58.062 

Tim  diflbmiee  of  8838  man  between  these  numbers  and 
ihoae  which  have  been  given  as  the  ftiU  war  complement. 
HiM  Aon  tbe  omission  in  the  last  statement  of  the-civil 
ud  BwcUoal  employes,  and  othen.  not  inmedutely  bearing 


arms.  The  infentry  and  cavalry  form  feur  divisions  (faewl- 
quarters,  Munich,  Augsburg,  nuiemberg,  anA  Wfinbnrg, 
respectively),  each  of  which  oonsista  of  two  brigades,  or  four 
regiments  of  infantry  of  the  line,  one  batt^ion  of  sharp- 
shooters, a  brigade  of  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  and  two 
batteries  of  heavy  cannon,  and  one  of  field-pieces,  liie 
artillery,  pontoon'men,  and  artificers,  as  well  as  the  corps  of 
engineers,  sappers,  and  miners,  constitute  distinct  divisions. 

The  Landwehr.  or  mflitia,  is,  under  the  ordinance  of  tbe 
year  1826,  composed  of  all  Bavarians,  who  have  not  been 
already  drafted  mto  the  ranks  of  the  aetive  army  or  battalims 
of  reserve,  are  not  under  nineteen  or  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  are  not  noblemen  or  ecclesiastics.  The  number  is 
determined  by  the  king  according  to  the  eme^ncy ;  but 
this  force  has  not  hitherto  been  completely  organized, 
though  there  are  stafb  and  head-quarters  appointcKl  in  everv 
circle.  On  the  scale  projected  it  would  amount  to  250.000 
men  and  upwards,  independently  of  any  levies  in  the 
Rhenish  territory.  There  is  a  corps  of  gens-d'armos,  also 
consisting  of  nine  companies,  one  for  Munich  and  one  for 
each  of  the  eight  ciroln,  and  mustering  in  all  about  1700 
men.  Bavaria  nas  a  nght  to  pass  by  a  militMv  road  through 
the  texritoiy  ot  Baden,  which  gives  Bavaria  direct  access  to 
its  dominiona  on  the  Rhine. 

The  expense  of  the  military  establiahment  for  the  six 
years,  1825-6— 1830-l,was4I.719.9^2florini,wfaieh  averages 
6,953,327  florins,  at  666,366/.  per  annum.  In  1824  the 
moveable  property  belonging  to  the  Bavarian  army  was 
estimated  at  979,415/.  (10,819,987  florins),  and  Uw  immove- 
able at  350,905/.  (3,661,627  florins).  Tbe  property  and 
ftands  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  orphans,  invalids,  &c.,  also 
amounted  at  that  time  to  385,233/.  (4,019,821  florins). 

The  fortified  places  in  Bavaria  ara— I^dau,  the  strongest 
of  its  fortresses,  in  the  circle  of  the  Rhine :  it  is  also  one 
of  the  fortresses  immediately  attached  to  tiie  German  Con- 
federation ;  Passau,  on  tbe  Danube,  in  the'  circle  of  the 
I^er Danube;  Wiirzburg,  in  conjunction  with  tbe  citadel 
<tf  Harienberg ;  Ingdstadt.  at  tbe  confluaiue  of  the  Srhutt^r 
end  Danube,  in  the  Regen.  at  this  moment  in  course  of 
<viistnietion ;  and  Vorohbeimt  in  the  oirde  of  the  Lower 
Ham,  a  jUmdo  of  inoonsiderable  strength.  Bavaria  tiao 
possesses  several  mountain  strongholds,  sueh  u  BeseDbeig, 
near  Kronaoh.  in  the  Upper  Main ;  Rotbenberg  and  WiiU- 
burg,  in  the  Retcat;  and  WiUibaldsbnxg.  near  Eiobatiidt. 
in  the  Regen. 

Nobiliiff.—'The  nobility  of  Bavaria  form  2407  femilies,  of 
whom  tb«e  are  not  1000  possessed  of  landed  i^operty ;  and 
the  relative  proportion  of^  their  property  as  oonpated  with 
that  of  the  remaining  aubjects  of  the  crown  is  as  one  to  nine. 
The  registered  nobles  in  1823  consisted  of  1  Rrand  duke,  13 
princes.  154  counts,  422  banxu,  and  1U38  of  inferior  rank, 
using  the  prafix  of '  Von.'  In  all  eases  where  a  nobleman 
enters  a  menial  service,  or  opens  and  conducts  a  shop  or 
warehouse,  his  title  of  nobili^  becomes  suspendBd.  In  civil 
and  criminal  matters  he  ii  exempt  tnm  the  jurisdictitm  of 
local  courts  of  jndieabire.and  none  hat  a  noble  ia  entitled  to 
establish  a  seignorial  tribunal  of  justice ;  but  he  does  not 
enjoy  my  advantages,  with  respect  to  taxation,  legislative 
pre-eminence,  or  government  appointments,  which  are  not 
common  to  his  fellow  subjects.   The  royal  title  is  sim^y 

'  .  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Bavaria.'   The  order 

of  St  Hubert  (1444),  with  142  members,  holds  the  first 
rank :  that  of  St.  Creca^,  instituted  during  the  Crusades, 
fifllows  next  in  precedence ;  the  other  ord^s  are,  that  of 
Maximihan  Joseph  (1806),  a  militaty,  and  of  the  Bavarian 
crown,  a  civil  order;  of  St.  Michael  (1693),  and  the  order 
founded  b^the  present  king  in  1827  for  the  faithftal  dis- 
ch^e  of  civil  or  milLtarr  duties  after  a  service  of  fifW  years. 

MimM0ietures.—ln  Bavaria,  as  in  many  oUier  German 
states,  the  profits  arising  finm  vast  estabUshments,  and  the 
concentration  of  productive  powers,  an  comparatively  un- 
known ;  manufacturing  industry  is  mostly  diflbsed  mw  • 
multitude  of  adventures  on  a  small  scale.  Bavaria  is  also 
essentidly  an  agricultural  country,  and  hence  the  deficient 
supply  in  many  branches  of  its  manufectures.  That  of 
linens,  for  instance,  which  is  the  chief,  is  not  confined  to  a 
few  large  establisbmenU,  but  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
state,  and  in  many  districts  tbe  agricultural  population 
partly  maintain  themselves  by  weavmg  linen.  Vio  ma- 
jority of  the  articles  made  are  of  the  coarser  deser^ttions ; 
and  a  large  ixroportion  of  them  are  the  produce  of  the  Vppor 
Main  (where  upwards  of  7000  weavers  and  1000  apprentioes 
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boAinteztiiraandflaiditotheSaxoiiwBilMiu;  tttUtbe 
qiuiitit7  upcatod  eieoadi  the  quantity  imported  about 
lS.OOO^a  year.  linen^am  ia  alio  spun  in  snne  disMott. 
bi^  not  to  any  great  extant,  and  coieftTflnr  enwrtation. 
The  mwiufteture  <^  vooUens  and  wontea  lioae  ii  oarried 
Ml  |irincipoUy  in  the  drcles  of  the  Regen,  Danube*  and 
Ifains.  the  finest  being  produced  in  Ansbach,  Baireutht 
Lindau,  Munich,  and  tna  Upper  Palatinate ;  but  ^is 
bnmch  of  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  not 
earned  oa  in  large  factories.  The  supply  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  the 
excess  of  impiuts  over  aports  has  amounted  to  40,000/.  per 
uumm.  There  is  a  similar  deficiency  in  the  donsestio  aup- 
riy  of  manufhetuzed  cottons ;  the  use  M  impnnred  machinwy, 
aow«Tcr>  it  gradually  increasing  in  manj  qnarteri,  and  ad- 
ditioos  an  oonatantly  making  to  the  number  of  spinning- 
milla.  The  districts  about  Augsbui]g,KaufbeuereD,  and  H<tf 
are  the  moat  important  seats  of  this  branch  of  Bavarian  in- 
dustry, and  numbers  are  also  employed  in  hand-spinning. 
The  yeaziy  importation  of  cotton  goods  is  still  said  to  m 
10O,o0Ct/.,  and  that  of  cotton  yams  to  be  51,000/.  m<»e  in 
value  than  the  exportation.  The  leather  monu&ctories  are 
of  considerable  impcntance,  but  mostly  carried  on  by  num- 
bers of  small  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  minor  tovns 
in  the  circles  of  the  Retiat,  Isar,  Upper  and  Lover  Danubes, 
and  of  the  Rhine.  Bavarian  calf-skins  are  in  great  repute 
and  largely  exported,  but  sole  leathers  are  not  produced  in 
suffidentqaanti^ftir  the  bnne  demand.  Between  the  yean 
1819  and  1834,  the  yearly  value  at  the  leather  exported 
<S0,396  cwL)  roae  to  58,6401,  and  that  of  the  same  article 
imporiad  (17,133  ewt)  to  49,2602.  Tba  supply  of  paper,  of 
wUeh  As^wllbnbu^,  Nuremberg.  Fiirth.  AuKsburg,  and 
Sehwabadi  furnish  manyftney  sorts,  is  b^rond  me  domestio 
consumption ;  though  the  usual  desenptions  are  indifferent, 
there  are  still  about  2800  owts.  exported  to  the  value  of  about 
7OO0/.  The  number  of  paper  mills  is  150,  of  which  29  are 
in  the  eirde  of  the  Upper  Inmube,  25  in  the  Lower  Main,  27 
in  the  Rhine,  and  23  in  the  Regen.  Schweinfuit  and 
Mainberg  possess  large  mauubetories  of  paper-hangings, 
which  are  of  excellent  quality  and  in  much  demand  in  other 
German  states.  Straw-^daUing  has  increased  considerably 
of  late  yean;  even  in  1824  this  expwtation  amounted  to 
saiSewt.  and  16,740/.in  value;  and  there  are  some  districts, 
sneh  as  that  of  Weiler  in  the  laar,  which  gain  between 
38601.  ai^4800A  a  year  by  tfaiabraneh  of  industry.  The  46 
gfaas  bwiaea  in  Bavaria,  of  which  then  are  13  in  eachof 
the  oirdea  of  the  R^en  and  Lower  Danube,  and  8  in  the 
Upper  Ibin.  produce  window-glass,  bottles,  and  other  ordi- 
nwy  glass-ware  to  such  ao  amount,  that  ttw  ex[K>rtB  ex- 
ceed the  imports  above  19.000  cwt  and  96,000/.  in  value. 
In  the  finer  sorts  the  quality  is  much  inferior  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  even  the  French  or  Bohemian.  The  number  of 
works  for  grinding  and  polishing  looking-glasses  is  up- 
wards of  100 ;  they  export  on  an  average  1 1,700  cwt.  of  the 
artiole  in  a  finished,  and  5100  cwt.  in  an  unBDished  state. 
Nurembeig,  Fiirth,  Bambe^,  and  Augsburg  are  the  prin- 
cipml  seats  of  this  manufacture.  The  whole  value  of  the 
^baa  exported  is  upwards  of  100,000 A  per  annnm.  No  op- 
tical initnimenta  made  on  tha  Continent  are  mom  highly 
valued  than  those  made  by  Utxschneidn  and  Frauen- 
hofer'f  eitabU^ment  at  Munich.  The  mann&eture  of 
artides  in  wood*  and  the  felling,  hewing,  and  general  ma- 
nqmlation  oi  timber  occupy  thousands  of  hands.  There 
are  neariy  SOOO  lawiDg-miUs  in  Bavaria  for  the  preparation 
9t  boards,  deals,  and  laths ;  and  almost  as  many  families 
are  wholly  supported  in  Ammergau  and  Bercbte^aden  hy 
the  manufiicture  of  artides  in  carved  wood,  some  of  which 
are  voy  beautiful.  There  are  nine  porcelain  manufactories  at 
work ;  that  at  Nymphenburg,  not  nr  from  Mouidi,  produces 
efaina  which  m^  b«ar  comparison  with  the  finest  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  earthenware  manufkctories  is  14,  but  tne 
articles  which  they  make  ate  inferior  to  the  English  in 
Arengtb  and  finish.  The  Bavarian  crucibles  are  m  much 
n^^t ;  and  the  potteries  employ  nearly  2000  master-work- 
nien,  beaidBa  lahMiren,  &e.  Of  state-works  there  an  above 
3M.  The  working  of  the  metals  chiefly  oonsists  in  exten- 
sive mannfhetories  of  iron-ware^  especiallv  nails  and  needles, 
the  exptNTt  of  which  is  considerable.  Sdiwabach  alone  pro- 
doees  annually  140.000,000  sewing,  and  above  300.000 
knittinij  needles.  There  is  a  manufactory  of  arms  at  Am- 
ban  wnidt  swnlieB  Uie  army.  The  gold  and  silver-smiths 
at  |f^iri«fc,  Wunboxg  Nummberg,  and  Angiburg,  are  in 


gnat  repute.  Fire-arma,  ftnribig-jiieeaft  ke.,  empley  169 
workman  at  BuiglingenfeldattdNeustadt  Nuremberg  ii 
oelebralad  fbr  its  brass-wares.  Munich  and  Augsburg  po»- 
seia  eannon  and  other  foundries.  FGrth  contains  many 
beaten  of  gtAA  and  silvw,  &».,  and  entnrts  leaf-gold  and 
silver  for  guding  and  plating  to  moat  European  marfceta. 
The  brewing  of  beer,  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
branch  of  mannftcture  in  Bavana,  unploys  upwards  of 
5000  establishments,  or  taxed  bnwen,  by  whom  mora 
than  9,300,000  aulms  (95,790,000  gallons)  of  beer  are 
made,  and  more  than  980,000  Bavanan  bushels  (759,500 
quarten)  of  malt  are  consumed.  A  very  fiivourable  im- 
pulse has  been  given  to  national  industry  by  the  institution 
of  the  Polytechnio  Society  at  Munich  m  1816:  its  mem- 
ben  consist  of  operatives,  men  of  sdenoe,  and  official  per- 
sons in  all  parts  of  the  countrjr ;  and  its  princq>al  object 
is  to  aflbrd  instructim,  in  their  respective  branches,  to 
madianiea  and  other  wt^-people.  An  annual  exhibition  of 
domeatie  products  and  manufketurea,  and  an  awud  of  prizes, 
fiirm  part  of  its  plan.  Similar  societies  exist  in  Augs- 
btti^,  Nurembwg,  and  other  towns.  The  Bavarian  govern- 
ment has  likewise  established  mechanics'  schools  (Gewerbs- 
Schulen)  in  most  of  the  laiver  places ;  and  there  are  va- 
rioiu  other  institutions  in  Munich,  Bamberg,  Augsbui^, 
Ratisbon,  Fiirth,  Passau.  Nuremberg,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
for  the  promotion  of  tnde  and  manufactures.  The  royal 
decree  of  the  25th  Sept«nber,  1825,  which  granted  full 
liberty  to  individual  skill  and  in^utry,  has  done  much  to 
remove  the  tyranny  of  eorpwate  monqHdiea ;  but,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  this  decree  has  not  hitherto  come 
mto  full  opeg^ioiL. 

TVade.— Though  Bavaria  is  an  inland  oonntry.  its  trade 
is  greatly  ftvoured  by  its  geogrephicid  position,  which  has 
rendered  it  in  some  degree  a  centml  point  between  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Oennan  Ocean,  and  a 
medium  of  interoouiae  between  the  west  and  east  of  Europe. 
This  advantage  k  increased  by  its  natural  wodnctiveness. 
and  by  the  navigable  lines  of  the  Danube,  Rhine,  Main,  and 
other  streanu.  over  which  above  1600  larger  and  smaller 
bri<^es  have  been  thrown ;  as  well  as  by  the  constant  atten- 
tion which  the  government  has  paid  of  late  yean  to  the 
maintenance  and  multiplication  of  public  roads,  the  length 
of  which  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  5500  miles.  The 
treaties  of  reciprocity,  which  have  thrown  the  markets  of 
many  neighbouring  states  open  to  the  industiy  and  enter- 
prise of  u»  &mnans,  have  also  given  an  additional  sti- 
mului  to  thdr  eommcTOtal  activity.  Though  an  agrjout 
tural  state,  the  export  of  its  wrought  produce  and  manu- 
factures exoaeda  in  value  that  of  its  raw  produce  by  more 
than  (Hie-balf ;  a  strong  proof,  olnerves  Von  St.  Behlen,  that 
the  medumical  industry  of  the  country  is  mora  advanced 
than  its  agriculturaL  The  system  of  duties  has  been  placed 
on  a  liber^  footing ;  graat  fiunlitiet  are  given  to  importation, 
and  scarcely  any  obrtaclea  an  thrown  in  the  way  of  expor- 
tations.  BiJt  is  the  only  article  the  introduction  of  which 
is  wholly  prohibited;  and  moat  artides  imported  from 
countries  with  which  commercial  treaties  have  t>een  formed 
are  treated  on  the  same  terms  as  native  products,  with  re- 
ference to  internal  duties  or  exdae  imports.  In  the  list  of 
duties,  wbidi  for  tiie  period  1832 — 1 887,  are  taken  at  a 
yearly  average  of  178,790/.,  we  may  instance  fbreign  wines 
and  liqueun.  which  p^y  10  florins  per  100  tons ;  ulks  60 
florins  per  cwt. ;  china  40  florins ;  vegetable  oils  1 0  florins ; 
coffee  1 5  florins ;  sugar  12  flwins,  &c.  The  transit  trade  has 
latterly  declined,  though  it  is  still  estimated  to  leave  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  profit  in  the  country :  the  lines 
which  it  takes  are.  niom  Saxony  into  Swttxerland ;  from  the 
northern  states  of  Germany,  through  Ratisbon.  and  thence  by 
the  Danube  into  Austria;  tnm  Strasburg  into  Saxtmy;  fW>m 
the  countries  on  the  Rhine  into  Italy ;  and  from  Frankfort 
into  Austria ;  and  the  places  through  which  it  passes  are 
Bamberg,  Wiirzbui^,  Ratisbtm,  Augsburg,  Hot,  Nurem- 
berg, Marksteft,  apd  wma  minor  towns.  The  principal 
articles  of  WLfOct  are  grain,  about  880.000  quarters,  in  vuue 
about  750,000/. ;  salt ;  timber,  of  which  about  48,009^  fhim 
the  Upper  Main  alone ;  potash^,  whereof  170  tons  to  France; 
fhiit;  liquwice-root,  <a  which  the  Upper  Main  exports 
1 7,000  11».  to  Austria ;  seed ;  hops ;  cattle,  the  whole  export 
of  which  amounts  to  lO.OOtf  heads  of  oxen,  and  200,000 
sheep  and  swine;  fish;  flax,  500  tons;  yam  and  coarse 
linens,  of  which  ^e  circle  of  tiie  Regen  supplies  to  the 
extent  of  50,000/.  in  value;  ^asa;  bather;  Murembe^ 
FSfth.  and  Berchteagaden  li#tt  ftbricst^^i^ac,       ,  7>a 
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iMporte  ire  principally  vines ;  cotton,  4M,fiO0  Ibi. ;  coffee, 
1760  tons;  sugar,  80.000  cwt;  rice,  8000  ewL;  tobaoco, 
10,000  cwL;  drugs,  5000  ewt.;  sea-fish,  5200  owt ;  copper, 
410  tons;  oil,  12,000  cwL;  hides  and  skins,  560,000  lbs.; 
hemp  and  flax,  750  tons;  silk  and  silk  ^^oods,  230,000/.; 
woollens,  93,000/. ;  lead,  1 75  tons ;  furs,  honey,  and  cheese. 
On  the  whole,  the  value  of  the  exports  is  estimated  at  about 
3,350,000/.,  and  that  of  the  imports  at  3,250.000/.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  the  relative  proportion  of  raw  native 
produce  exported  is  said  to  be  about  7U0,000i.,uid  of  manu- 
foctures,  inclusive  of  salt,  1.150,000/. 

Hi»tory.—Out  accounts  of  the  antient  Celtic  Boii  an  few 
and  al  little  impOTtanee.  If  tradition,  however,  is  to  be  cre- 
dited, they  migrated  from  Craul  and  took  possession  (tf  the 
country  between  Uie  Upper  Danube  and  the  Alps,  after 
subduing  ^e  native  inhabitants,  about  600  years  before  the 
Christian  vra.  Shortly  before  this  last  epoch  the  land  of  the 
Boii  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  present  territory  of  Bavaria  became  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Roman  empire,  under  the  name  ofVindelicta,  during  the 
following  150years.  In  the  second  century,when  the  North 
poured  down  its  barbarians  upon  the  South,  there  was  no 
country  in  Germany  which  felt  the  pressure  more  severely 
than  the  land  of  the  Boii;  and  its  inhabitants  were  long 
kept  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and  slavery  by  a  constant 
succession  of  barbarous  invaders,  till  at  last,  between  the 
m^le  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  CHituries,  the  Ueruli,  Marco- 
manni,  Thurinjii,  and  otiter  tribes,  established  themselves 
permanently  in  Noricum,  which  constitutes  part  of  the 
Bavaria  of  the  present  day,  adopted  the  name  of  Boioorii, 
and  ilnrced  tiie  owners  of  the  soil  to  abandon  their  native 
language  and  customs  fbr  those  of  the  German  race.  Tlie 
eouub?  received  the  appellation  of  Boioaria,  which  has 
since  been  corrupted  into  Baiem  and  Bavaria.  On  the  dis* 
solution  of  the  Roman  empire.  Bavaria  became  a  vassal  of 
the  Ostrogothio  empire,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  that  of  the 
Franks,  whose  yoke  however  was  so  easy  that  the  people 
were  permitted  to  elect  their  own  dukes  out  of  the  patri- 
cian line  of  the  Agllolflngers.  These  princes,  whose  sway 
lasted  for  more  than  25U  years,  were  so  little  dependent 
upon  their  foret^  masters,  that  they  exercised  eveiy  prero- 
gatiTe  of  sovereignty  except  the  right  of  making  iawn  and 
alienating  lands,  which  were  sots  that  required  ue  sanotion 
of  a  body  o[  legislators,  consisting  of  priests,  counts,  judges, 
and  of  the  people.   Thassilo.  the  last  duke  of  the 

AgiloUlngian  line,  was,  in  the  year  7 83,  compelled  to  submit 
to  Charlemagne  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  was  con- 
demned to  death  at  the  assembly  of  May  in  that  year,  but  was 
sul»eqnently  pardoned  and  shut  up  in  a  monastery.  From 
this  time,  which  was  at  the  close  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  kings  of  the  Franks  and  Germans  governed  the  country 
by  their  lieutenants,  who  were  dukes  or  counts  taken  (eom 
various  families.  In  1070  it  passed,  by  imperial  grant,  into 
the  possession  of  the  Guelpha;  and  in  1180,  upon  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony, 
it  was  transferred  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  to  Otho,  Count 
of  Wittelriiach,  a  native  prince,  from  whom  the  present 
king  is  descended.  One  of  the  most  important  acqui- 
sitions subsequently  made  was  that  of  the  earldom  of  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate,  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  HI. 
invested  this  family  in  1216.  Their  dominions  were  after- 
wards divided  between  contending  relatives  at  various  times, 
until  the  dukedom  of  Bavaria  was  fully  severed  from  the 
Upper  and  Rhenish  Palatinates  in  1339.  Several  other  par- 
titions ensued.  In  1507  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the 
royal  family  was  introduced,  and  Anally  received  as  the  law 
of  tlie  land  in  1573.  The  treaty  of  Westphalia  not  only  re- 
cognised the  title  of  the  Bavarian  princes  to  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  of  which  they  had  re-possessed  themselves  in 
1621,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  electoral  dignity,  to  which 
they  had  been  raised  by  the  emperor  of  Germany  in  1623. 
Upon  the  extineti<Mi  of  the  direct  WitteUudi  Une  in  the 
{leraon  of  Maximilian  Joseph  III.  in  1 717,  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, CharlM  Theodore,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  and 
ceded  the  districts  of  the  Inn,  oontaining  on  area  of  840 
square  miles,  to  Austria;  but  by  adiUng  his  patrimonml 

E)ssessions  (the  Palatinate,  and  the  duchies  of  Juliers  ami 
erg)  to  the  Bavarian  territory,  he  increased  its  superficial 
extent  to  upwards  of  21,000  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion to  2,384,000.  To  these  acquisitions  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  in  180)  added  the  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Hh**W ;  but  the  re-settlement  of  Germany,  two  yeiu-s  after- 
vturds,  deprived  Bavaria  of  the  fttlatiiiBte  on  the  right  hank, 
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to  the  extent  of  afaont  4teo  square  miles,  while  it  transferred 
to  it  in  exchange  6720  square  miles, including  the  dissolved 
bishoprics  of  Augsburg,  Bamberg,  Wiirsburg,  and  l^rei- 
singen,  parts  of  the  domains  of  Eichstiidt  and  Passau,  &c. 
The  treaty  of  Pressburg,  which  raised  the  electorate  to  the 
rank  of  a  kingdom  in  1805,  transfetred  certain  possessionK 
of  Austria  to  the  Bavarian  crown,  among  which  were  se\'eral 
districts  in  Swabia,  the  Tyrol,  Vorariberg,  Brixen.  and 
Trent,  as  well  as  the  cities  of  Augsburg,  Lindau,  &c.  The 
additions  thus  made  were  about  12,180  square  miles,  from 
which,  however,  a  deduction  of  about  2040  is  to  he  made  for 
the  alMJidimment  of  the  Wunburg  territory. 

All  these  dianges  and  aooesiions  inorsased  the  area  of 
Bavaria,  in  1808*  to  nearly  31,500  squure  miles.  In  the 
same  year,  Bavaria  relinquished  the  duchy  of  Be^  in  ex- 
change for  the  maigraviate  of  Ansbacli,  became  a  member 
of  tl^  Rhenish  Confederation,  and  received  the  city  ui 
Nuremberg,  and  the  sovereignty  over  the  mediatised  terri- 
tories of  several  former  princes  of  the  empire,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  the  cession  of  some  inconsiderable  districts  to 
Wiirtemberg.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1809,  the  Bava- 
rian dominions  attained  the  greatest  extent  of  territory 
which  they  ever  possessed.  One  of  the  consequences  of 
this  treaty  was,  that,  upon  giving  up  the  south  of  the  Tyrol 
to  the  Italian  crown,  and  certain  domains  to  Wiirlaia- 
berg  and  Wurzburg,  Bavaria  acquired  nearly  the  whole 
of  Salzburg.  Berchtesgaden^  the  Austrian  cirde  of  the  Inn, 
and  part  m  that  of  the  Hausrock.  Baireuth,  and  Ratisbon, 
by  which  exdionge  her  posseasiona  were  increased  to  about 
35,700  squara  miles.  In  conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Nied 
in  1812.  tne  settlement  with  AusUria  on  the  19th  June,  1814, 
and  the  negotiations  concluded  with  the  same  power  on  the 
14tli  of  April,  1816.  Bavaria  restored  to  Austria  the  Tyrol, 
Vorariberg,  the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  Hausruck,  and 
those  portions  of  Salzburg  which  lie  to  the  east  of  the 
Salzaeh  and  Saale.  Bavaria  received  in  return  Wiiizburg, 
and  certain  parts  of  Fulda,  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  of 
Baden,  and  of  the  territories  of  the  old  palatinate,  Spires,  &c.~ 
(formerly  constituting  portions  of  the  French  departments  of 
Donnersberg,  Saar,  and  the  Lower  Rhine.) 

The  ffdlowing  nobles  have  seignorial  domains  within 
the  Bavarian  dMoinions,  extending  over  an  area  of  about 
1500  square  miles:— The  Prineas  of  Eichstiidt,  Behwanen- 
berg,  Fugger-Babenhausnn,  Leiningen-Amorbach,  Lowen- 
Btein-Rosenberg,  L5wenstein-Freuaenberg,  Ottingen-Ot- 
tingen,  Ottingen-Wallerstein,  Hohenlohe,  Sehillingsfurst, 
Thurn-and -Taxis,  and  Estertuizy,  besides  thirteen  counts. 

The  first  King  of  Bavaria  was  Maximilian  Joseph,  who 
assumed  Uie  royal  dignity  on  the  1st  of  January,  1S06,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lewis  Charles  Augustus  I.,  the 
present  king,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1825. 

(Rudhardt's  State  af  the  Kingdom  qf  Bavaria,  from 
official  sources ;  Liecbtenstem's  History  and  Statistics  aj 
Bavaria  ;  Von  St.  Behlen's  History,  Statistics,  ^c,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria;  Von  Schlieben's  Bavaria;  Cam- 
merer  ;  Hassel ;  Stein ;  Horschelmann ;  Malclius ;  Wcst- 
enrieder ;  Bisemnann,  &&) 

BAVAY.  a  small  town  in  the  department  ai  Nord,  in 
Rranee,  hetween  Valenciennes  and  Maubeuge,  134  miles 
N.E.  of  Paris,  through  St.  Quentin  and  Landredes,  50°  1 
N.  lat.,  3^47'E.  long. 

This  place,  though  now  decayed,  was  onoe  of  considerable 
imporlaiice;  and,  under  the  name  Bagaeum,  was  the  chief 
tovm  of  the  Nervii,  one  of  the  nations  of  Qaul,  who  made  an 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans  under  Julius  Csssor.  Its 
importance  is  testified  by  the  fact,  that  the  Romans  brought 
water  to  it  across  the  valley  of  the  Sambre  by  means  of  an 
aqueduct,  from  springs  in  the  village  of  Flor6sies,  distant  10 
or  1 1  miles.  Bavay  is  ai  the  junction  of  several  Roman  ways 
which  traversed  the  surrounding  country ;  these  roads  led 
re^wetively  from  Bagaeum  to  Tumacum  (Toumay).  to  Ca- 
maraenm  (Cambray),  to  Durocortum  or  Remi  (Reims),  and 
to  AtoamoaorTungri  (Toncres):  another  road,  known  under 
the  title  of  the  Cfmtssig  as  Bnmehaut  (because  r^iaired 
by  Bmnehaut,  queen  of  Austrasia),  afforded  a  commuqica- 
tion  from  Bagaeum  to  the  road  from  Samarobriva  (Amiens), 
to  Augusta  Veromanduoram  (St.  (jueutin) ;  and  a  ^xth  led 
from  Bagaeum,  in  the  direction  of  Mons  and  Antwerp.  In 
the  Hncyclop.  Meihodique,  a  seventh  rood  is  mentioned., 
leading  to  Augusta  Trevirorum,  or  Tr^s,  but  D'Anville 
does  not  notice  this,  nor  is  it  marked  in  his  map ;  though 
the  existence  of  a  seventh  road  seeow  to  be  implie>d  by  tne 
■evaa  feces  of  the  stone  mentioMd^bel0w.  BagMunt  loal 
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Ks  nail  of  omfkM  early  in  the  fifUi  oentury,  uiA  was  sao- 
ceeded  by  Turaacuni  and  Camaraeum.  Sosoq  have  sup- 
poaed  that  it  was  destroyed  about  this  time  by  the  baibariaoa. 
The  name  was  variously  written,  Bag  acuta  in  the  Itinerary 
3f  Antooinua,  Baganum  Iqr  Pttdemy,  and  Basiaoum,  Bava- 
eun,  and  Bacaciim  in  later  anthorities.  In  the  middle  agea 
it  was  a  men  cai^.  (S'Anville ;  Le  Qrand  DioHomaini  dt 

Bavay  retains  scaicely  any  monummta  of  its  former  great- 
oess.  A  stone  of  seven  foces,  in  the  middle  of  the  place  (or 
square)  of  the  town,  marks  the  eonvergenoe  of  the  roads  above 
nentiiHied.  It  waa  substituted  in  tfie  third  century  for  a 
non  antient  one  of  great  height.  Many  excavations  in  the 
nnghbourhood,  called  troui  SarroMttu,  two  subtemBeous 
passages  for  oonveying  provisions  to  the  umghbouriog  for- 
uvsses,  and  a  great  number  of  wells  from  8  to  ]  2  feet  dia- 
meter, 9^e  to  show  the  former  extent  of  the  place.  These 
Rmaias  extend  half  a  mile  or  more  each  way.  The  DiC' 
Hcmnaire  UnivwraeldelaFratM  speaks  vaguely  of  inscrip- 
tions, tmnbs  of  Roman  generals,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphi- 
theatre; but  otber  autlurities  do  not  nwntioii  the  last  two. 

The  town  in  183S  ooDtained  163S  inhiAitants. 

BAWTRY,  a  nuurket  town  and  township  lAieh  is  gene- 
nlly  considered  to  be  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkdkire ;  part 
of  the  town  is,  however,  in  Nottinghamshire.  Bawtry  is 
partly  in  the  parish  of  Blyth.  and  partly  in  that  of  Sorooby. 
That  portioo  which  in  in  Yorkshire  belongs  to  the  kiwer 
divisLOD  of  the  wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhitl ;  the 
pwtion  which  is  in  Nottioghamsbire  belongs  to  the  wapen- 
take of  BaaseUaw.  It  is  1&3  miles  N.  by  W.  of  London,  8 
miles  S.£.  of  Doncaster,  and  44  mites  S.  by  £.  of  York. 

Bawtry  is  situated  on  a  slight  emineooe  which  gradually 
slopes  towards  the  river  Idle,  eastward  of  the  town.  This 
river  was  considered  an  important  one  previous  to  the  im- 
provements in  inland  navigation.  Falling  into  the  Trent, 
the  Idle  formerly  eonv^ed  in  boats  the  lc«d  of  DerbyslUre. 
the  haidwana  of  Sheffield,  and  the  agricultural  proanoe  of 
the  vale  of  the  Don,  to  GaiosbonHigh,  HuU.  &o.  Abetter 
eouveyanea  for  these  goods  is  now  found  by  the  navigation 
of  the  Dm  and  the  Ouse.  The  road  from  London  to  York 
passes  through  the  main  street  of  Bawtry,  in  which  time 
are  some  very  respectable  houses.  The  whole  town  tsdeanly 
wd  cheerftil  in  its  appearance.  The  population  is  1149. 
The  cliief  employments  dl  the  pet^le  are  those  oonnected 
with  agriculture ;  and  the  retail  shops  are  chietly  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  rural  district.  The  market  day  is 
Thursday.  The  church,  which  is  small,  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  Blyth.  There  is  a  national  schoal  at  Bawtry,  wbich 
is  supported  by  subscription,  and  which  furnishes  instruction 
to  about  100  children;  and  there  are  two  dissenting  meet- 
ing-bouses. The  mansion  of  the  Dowager  Viscountess 
Galway  ia  situated  at  the  sonthmi  extremity  of  the  town. 
It  is  admied  wi^  pleasuTe- grounds,  which  are  interspersed 
with  flower-gardens,  gnnrei  and  plantations.  An  elegant 
avia^oa  thelavneontainsaohoice  selectionofbirds.  (Com- 
mumcation  from  a  eorre$pondent  in  Yorkshire.) 

Dr.  Hunter  says  {Htttory  qf  the  Deanery  qf  Dcmcarter) 
thai  *  The  position  of  Bawtry,  on  the  great  north  road,  occa- 
sions it  to  have  the  appearance  of  activity  and  business. 
Formerly,  when  the  sovereign,  or  any  member  of  his  family, 
travelled  with  more  state  than  at  present,  they  were  usually 
met  at  Bawtry  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  with  a  train  of 
attendants.' 

BAXTER,  WIIXIAM,  au  eminent  grammarian  and 
oitic,  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter,  was  bom, 
in  1650,  at  Lanlugan  in  Shropshire.  His  education  is  stated 
to  have  been  so  entirely  neglected  in  his  earl;  years,  that 
St  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  he  want  to  the  school  at  Uar- 
tov-oD-the-Hill  in  Middlesex,  he  knew  not  one  letter  in 
a  book,  nor  understood  one  word  of  any  lanfi:uage  but 
Welsh :  but  he  soon  retrieved  his  lost  time,  and  became  a 
ann  of  great  learning.  He  applied  chiefly  to  the  study  of 
antiquities  and  philology. 

His  first  publication  waa  upon  Latin  grammar :  DeAna' 
logid,  sitfe  Arte  iMtines  lAt^we  Commentariolitt :  in  Mum 
Pramtiori*  Adolemxntia,  l2ino.  Lond.  1679.  In  1695  he 
edited  Anacraon .  Anaoreontis  Teii  Carmina,  Or.  Lat.  Sub~ 
jidwUur  etram  duo  vetuMiittima  Poetrite  Sappfuts  elegan- 
tittima  Odariti,  una  cum  eometione  Itaad  Vonii :  et  Theo' 
criti  AtuiereotUimm  in  mortuum  Adonih,  l2mo.  Lond. 
1695 ;  mprinted  with  improvements  in  1710:  In  1701.  his 
editk»  of  Hoiaee  made  its  appesiance,  tj/pig  J.  L.;  of 
lAtoh  a  aeeond  aditkm  was  finished  by  him  out  a  fawdaya 


before  his  death,  and  was  published  by  his  sou  John,  undei 
the  title  of  Q.  Horatii  Ftacci  Eclogee,  una  cum  trJiohis  per^ 
p0f ui>,  8vo.  Lond.  1725.  This  for  a  long  time  was  cuosi- 
dered  the  best  edition  of  Horace  which  had  been  published 
in  England.  It  bore  so  high  a  character  upon  the  Continent 
as  to  be  reprinted  by  Gesner  at  Leipzig,  with  additional  notes, 
in  175!t;  and  again  at  the  same  plaoe  in  1778 and  1778. 
It  was  again  republished  widi  additions  by  Zeunius  in  1 788 ; 
and  laauy  printed  atGla^vfor  a  London  bookseller  in  Svo, 
1797.  In  1719  Baxter**  Giouarium  AnHqmtatum  Bri- 
tanmcamm  anwared,  dedicated  to  Dr.  lUchard  Mead,  ac- 
eompanied  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  et^raved  by  Vertue 
firom  a  picture  by  Higbmore,  painted  when  Baxter  was  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year.  This  work  is  stated  to  have  been  pub- 
lished undw  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Williams,  who  aliio 
afterwards  publisbed  Baxter's  glossary  of  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, cQntainipg  the  letter  A  only,  under  the  title  of  Reliquim 
Baxteriame,  tive  fFiliielmi  Baxteri  Of>era  posthuma. 
PrtemittHur  etwUti  Awtoris  ViUe  A  teipso  conscripta 
Fragmmtumt  8to.  Lond.  1726.  A  few  ct^ies  of  this  work 
came  out  with  the  title  of  QUasarium  Antiquitatum  Soma- 
narumt  in  1731. 

These  fym  the  whole  of  Baxter's  printed  works.  He  is 
said  to  have  bod  a  tbm  in  the  English  translation  of  Plu- 
tarch 1^  several  hands,  publiBhed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century ;  and  jKoposals  for  printing  an  edition  of  Juvenal 
with  his  notes  were  circulated  in  1732,  but  without  siiccess. 
Bishop  Squire  used  some  of  his  note*  in  hia  edition  of 
Plutarch's  treatise  de  Imk  et  Otiride,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1744. 

Of  smaller  scattered  pieces  b^  Baxter,  there  are  three 
letters  on  subjeots  of  antiquity  printed  in  the  Philosophicai 
Tran»aetion$,  Noe.  306,  311,  and  401 ;  and  four  of  bis 
Latin  letters  to  Dr.  Geekie  of  Cambriilge,  who  hwl  been  his 
pupil,  in  the  first  volume  of  tho  Arehai^ogia  of  the  So- 
cio^ of  Antiquariee. 

Besidoa  IaUu  and  Greek.  Baxter  ia  allowed  to  have  been 
skilled  in  the  British  and  Irish  tongues,  as  well  aa  in  the 
Nortbsm  and  Hebrew  languages.  Ha  was  in  corre- 
spondenee,  also,  with  the  moat  learned  men  of  his  time. 
The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  education  of 
youth.  Nichols,  in  his  Literary  Anecdote*,  states  Baxter  to 
have  kept  a  bOBrdiCK-school  at  Tottenham  High  Cross  in 
Middlesex ;  bat  Dr.  Robinson,  in  the  Hittory  qf  Tottenham 
(Svo.  Lond.  1818,  p.  133),  says  he  was  the  master  of  tho 
free  grammar-school  there.  He  certainly  was  resident  at 
Tottenham  before  1697,  and  remained  there  till  he  was 
chosen  master  of  the  Mercers*  School  in  London,  which 
situation  he  held  above  twenty  years,  but  resigned  it  before 
his  death.  He  died  May  31st,  1723,  and  was  buried  at 
Islington. 

(See  Nichols's  Jdterary  Anecdotes,  voL  i.  pp.  163-165, 
329. 348, 349, 351, 363,  vol.  ii.  pp.  24,  350 ;  Chalmers's  A'ogr. 
Diet.  vol.  iv.  p.  200-202 ;  Robinson*s  Htgt.  Totttmham,  p. 
133-135.) 

BAXTER.  RICHARD.  This  eminent  Nonconformist 
divine  waa  born  at  Rowdon,  a  small  village  in  Shropshire, 
on  the  12th  of  November,  1615 ;  but  he  resided  till  1625  at 
Eaton  Constautine,  about  five  miles  from  Shrewsbury. 
The  contiguity  of  his  birth-place  to  the  seat  of  Lord  Newport 
waa  probably  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  notice  of 
that  nobleman.  His  father's  little  property  was  so  much 
encumbered,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  bis  son  any  edu- 
cation beyond  what  could  be  obteined  from  the  village  school- 
masters, who  were  neither  competent  teachers  nor  moral  men 
To  Mr.  John  Owen,  who  kept  the  free  gnun mar-school  at 
Wrox^er,  Baxter  BokDOwledses  someob%atioiia.  Though 
he  was  captain  of  the  school,  nis  aequirementa  ware  very  in- 
oonsidsr^le  i^en  be  left  it.  His  wnbitini  was  to  enter  one 
of  the  tmiversitiaa  to  qualify  himself  fin  the  ministry ;  but  his 
master,  Mr.  Owen,  probably  perceiving  that  he  required 
more  regular  instmotion  than  he  could  espect  to  receive 
from  a  college  tutor,  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Richard 
Wickstead.  chaplain  to  the  council  at  Ludlow,  who  had  an 
allowance  from  gmemment  for  a  divinity  student.  Though 
the  defects  in  his  previous  education  were  but  ill  supphed 
by  this  arrangement  (Wickstead  being  a  negligent  tutor), 
be  had  access  to  a  good  library,  where  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  those  studies  which  he  pursued  with  such  indefatigable 
diligence  in  after  life.  Here  be  continued  for  eighteen 
months,  when  he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and.  at  Lord 
Newport's  nquest,  sumdied  for  a  few  montiia  the  place  of 
hia  old  master  at  Wrraeter  gvuaiour^td^^pJ^MBM  all 
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hii  hopet  tt  goin^  to  the  uniTcnity  diuppcnntad,  he  re- 
inmed  his  professional  studies  under  the  direcUon  of  Mr. 
Francis  GariMtt.  a  eletffyman  of  some  eelehrity,  who  oon- 
dnoted  htm  through  a  course  of  theology,  and  gave  him 
much  valuable  assistance  in  his  general  reading.  While 
he  was  ihns  engaged,  he  was  suddenly  diTorted  from  his 
purswti  a  propontion  flmu  his  friend,  Mr.  Wiokstead, 
to  try  his  ftirtuiw  at  court.  The  project,  singular  as  it  was, 
Mnw  not  to  have  been  nnpalaSilue  either  to  the  ftiture 
puritu-dirtoie  ortohishther;  theology  wu  thrown  aside, 
and  Baxter  went  up  to  ^hHehall,  spadally  intaiduoed 
to  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  master  of  the  rerela,  as  an  asiMi«nt 
to  royal  faTour.  His  reoeption  was  courteous  and  even 
Und.  For  one  month  he  mingled  in  the  festivities  of  the 
palace, — a  period  which  was  sufficient  to  convince  him  of 
the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  mode  of  life  to  his  tastes,  his 
habits,  and  his  conscience ; — he  then  returned  home,  and 
resumed  his  studies  with  a  determination  never  to  be  agun 
diverted  from  them.  Bef(n«  he  went  to  London,  his  re- 
ligious impressions  were  deepened  by  the  perusal  of  Bunny's 
RaoUtiimt  Sibbs's  Brmtea  Reed,  and  other  worka  of  this 
kind.  Some  books  which  he  read  after  hia  return  Inereased 
that  habitual  aeriousnen  whieh  he  derived  ftom  his  natural 
disposition,  as  veil  aa  fiom  the  example  of  hia  frUier;  and 
a  protraeted  illness  •completed  the  preparation  of  his  mind 
for  the  reception  of  those  irapresHions  of  reti^^ous  duty  under 
which  he  acted  through  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

While  he  was  in  this  declining  state  of  health,  his  anxiety 
to  commenee  his  ministerial  labours  overcame  every  oth«r 
consideration.  He  appUed  fot  ordination  to  the  bishop  of 
Worcester,  and  obtained  it,  together  with  a  schoolmaster's 
Heense,  as  he  bod  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  free 
grammar-school  at  Dudley,  just  then  founded  by  his  friend 
Mr.  Foley  of  Stourbrid^.  He  was  then  twenty-three  years 
of  age,  and  at  tiiis  time  entertained  no  scruples  on  the 
sulgect  of  conformity,  having  never  examined  with  any 
nicety  the  grounds  of  subsoripwia.  His  attention,  however, 
was  speedify  dnwn  to  the  Mbatable  pointo  of  the  eontro- 
vwrsy ;  hut,  at  flnt,  the  bitter  tone  of  the  N<moonfbrmists 
gave  him  an  un&vonrable  imprnsion  of  their  eharaeter, 
though  he  admired  their  fervent  yyeXy,  and  their  enmetie 
efforts  to  stem  the  moral  oorruptitm  of  the  times.  Taef% 
was  much  in  his  own  views  and  temperament  which  cor- 
responded with  tiieirs;  but  it  required  time  and  drenm- 
stanoes  to  develop  the  tendencies  of  his  mind. 

At  the  end  of  ni^e  mcmths  Baxter  remm'ed  from  Dudley 
to  Bridgenorth,  where  he  acted  as  assistant  to  the  clergy- 
man. A  release  from  his  school  engagements  must,  to 
such  a  mind  as  Baxter's,  intent  upon  pastoral  duties,  have 
appeared  a  sufficient  inducement  for  the  change,  but,  in  the 
then  state  of  his  feelings,  it  was  of  still  greater  moment  to 
him  to  be  relieved  from  the  prospect  of  having  to  renew 
his  suhscriptbn.  Bridgenorth  is  the  centre  of  a  little  dis- 
trict oomprinng  six  pariabes,  exempt  firom  all  episcopal 
jurisdiction.  e»ept  a  triennial  visitation  fhnn  the  arch- 
bishop. Here  he  expected  to  perform  the  humble  duties  of 
a  curate  without  obstruction,  happy  in  the  society  of  a  col- 
league whose  views  harmonized  with  his  own,  and  still 
happier  in  having  a  wide  field  for  his  exertions.  But  his 
hopes  were  soon  frustrated  by  the  *  et  cetera  oath,'  as  it  was 
railed,  which  enjoined  all  who  had  taken  orders  to  swear 
luat  they  would  never  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  cere- 
monial or  government  of  the  church  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  &c-  It  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Baxter, 
any  more  than  his  brother  clei^man  at  Bridgenorth. 
thought  it  necessary  to  observe  the  terms  of  this  oath,  for 
a  complaint  was  laid  against  them  fiw  nw-oompUance  with 
the  rittul  in  various  particulars. 

Baxter  left  Bridgenorth  eftar  a.  rasidmee  of  one  year  and 
nine  months,  on  an  invitation  from  a  eommtttee  of  the  |tt> 
rishionen  (1640)  to  become  the  officiating  clergyman  at  ws 
parish  church  in  Kidderminster,  the  vicar  having  agreed,  in 
order  to  settle  disputes,  to  allow  60/.  per  annum  to  a  curate 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  living  was  afterwards  seques- 
tered, the  townsmen  ojUected  the  tithes,  paid  Baxter  and 
Baxter's  curate,  and  gave  the  vicar  40/.  per  annum.  The 
ciicumstances  under  which  Baxter  settled  at  Kiddermin- 
ster were  favouraUe  to  his  views ;  but  it  was  not  without 
oonsiderable  opposition  from  me  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, whose  vices  he  publicly  reproved,  that  he  carried 
some  of  his  reionns  into  effect  Not  satisfied  with  cor- 
rectinif  the  mote  flagnnt  offeoees  of  the  inhabitants* 
he  Tinted  them  at  their  houtoa,  became  acquainted  with 


their  fsmiliea,  ([ave  them  religioua  instruction  in  private, 
and  became  tiieir  friend  as  well  as  their  pastor.  By  thMs 
means  he  soon  wrought  a  complete  change  in  the  habits  o( 
the  people.  Though  so  strict  a  disciplinarian,  his  concilia- 
Xoxy  manners  won  the  hearto  of  all  ttut  a  few  who  were  irre- 
claimable. His  preaching  was  aoceptaUe  to  all  ranks, 
Wherercr  he  umAt  lar^  audienoes  attended  him ;  and  hia 
energy  was  io  unremitting,  notwithstandiiiff  his  feeble  health 
and  eonitnnt  indispoMtion,  that  he  preaened  thmt  or  four 
times  a  wedi. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  that  period  Baxter  held  a  posi- 
lion  by  which  he  was  conneeteii  with  both  the  oppoaita 

Srties  in  the  state,  and  yel  was  the  partisan  of  neither, 
is  attachment  to  monareby  was  well  known,  though  his 
adherence  to  the  royalist  party  was  not  so  certain ;  while  the 
deep  stream  of  religious  feeling  which  ran  through  the  con- 
versation of  the  parliamenterians  drew  his  sympamies  to  that 
side.  The  undisguised  respect  paid  by  him  to  the  character 
of  some  of  the  puritans,  made  him  and  many  others,  who 
were  sincerely  attached  to  the  crown,  the  objeete  of  jealouay 
and  persecution.  A  damour  was  raised  against  them,  and 
the  rabble,  whoae  exeeeses  had  been  cheeked  by  him,  were 
eager  encngh  to  beoome  the  trumpeters  of  the  charge. 
Durii^  OM  of  these  ebullitioas  of  party  exeitement,  Baxter 
spent  a  few  day*  in  the  parliamentary  urmy,  and  vas  preaeb* 
ing  within  sound  the  cannon  when  the  memoraUe  battle 
was  feught  at  Edge  Hill.  His  friends,  not  considering  it 
safe  fin- bim  to  return  to  Kidderminster,  he  retired  to  Co- 
ventry, where  he  lived  two  years,  preadkin^  reguluiy  to 
the  parliamentary  garrison  and  to  the  inhabitants.  Aiter 
the  battle  of  Naseby.in  1645,  be  passed  a  night  on  a  visit  to 
some  friends  in  CromweH's  army,  a  circumstaooe  which  led 
to  the  chaplaincy  of  Colonel  Whalley's  regiment  'oeing 
offered  to  him,  which,  after  consulting  his  friends  at  Coven- 
try, he  accepted.  In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the 
teking  of  Bridgewater,  the  sieges  of  Exeter,  Bristol,  and 
Worcester,  by  Colonels  Whall^  and  Rainsboo'.  He  lost 
no  (^portunii^  of  moderating  the  temper  of  tJie  cham- 
IHons  of  the  comnumweaHh,  and  of  restraining  tiiem  wiihin 
the  bounds  of  reaun ;  hut  as  it  waa  known  tut  the  eheek 
proceeded  from  one  who  was  unfriendly  to  the  ulterior 
objeete  of  the  party,  his  interference  was  coolly  received. 
Among  the  soldiery  he  laboured  with  unceasing  ardour  to 
diffuse  a  better  spirit,  and  to  correct  those  aeetuian  errora, 
as  he  considered  tbem,— anabaptism,  antinoniantsm,  and 
separatism  inclusive— which  in  his  vie*  were  so  productive 
of  disputes  and  snimosi^. 

After  his  recovery  from  an  illness,  which  compelled  him 
to  leave  the  army,  we  find  him  again  at  Kidderminst^, 
exerting  himself  with  renewed  vigour  to  moderate  conflict- 
ing opinions.  The  conduct  of  Cromwell  at  this  crisis  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed  that  class  of  men  of  whom  Baxter  might 
be  reguded  as  the  type.  For  the  sake  of  peace  they  yielded 
to  an  authority  which  they  condemned  as  a  usurpation, 
but  nothing  could  purohaae  their  approbation  vS  the  mea* 
sures  by  woich  it  had  been  attained  and  was  supported. 
In  open  conference,  Baxter  did  not  scruple  to  denounce 
Cromwdl  and  bis  adherente  as  guilty  of  treason  and  rebel- 
lion ;  though  he  afterwards  doubted  if  be  was  right  in  op- 
posing him  so  strongly.  (See  Baxter's  Pemtent  Confeesiona 
quoted  in  Orme.)  The  repuution  of  Baxter  rendered  hia 
countenance  to  the  new  order  of  things  highly  desimble,  and 
accordingly  no  peuns  were  spared  to  procure  it.  At  the 
suggestion  of  some  of  his  noble  friends,  he  once  preached 
before  the  Protector,  who  afterwards  invited  him  to  an  inter- 
view, and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  him  to  the  poUtioal 
changes  that  had  takui  place ;  but  the  preacher  was  uneon- 
vinoed  by  his  aivumeiia,  aiid  tx^dly  told  him  that  *  the 
honest  people  of  the  land  took  their  antient  monandiy  to  ba 
a  Messing,  and  not  an  eviL'  The  neoesuty  of  any  alteration 
in  the  government  did  not  come  within  tbe  scope  of  his 
oomprehension.  He  looked  with  a  single  eye  to  the  diffusion 
of  a  deeper  spirit  of  religion  b^  means  of  a  purified  estaUish- 
ment,  beyond  whieh  Iw  was  inoapahle  of  eanying  his  nam 
or  lending  his  sanction. 

In  tbe  disputes  which  {uvvailed  about  this  time  on  the 
subject  of  episcopal  ordination,  Baxter  took  the  side  <^  the 
Presbyterians  in  denying  iu  necessity.  With  Uum,  too,  he 
agreed  in  matters  of  discipline  and  church  government. 
He  dissented  from  them  in  their  condemnation  of  episcopacy 
as  unlawful.  On  their  great  principle,  vie.  the  sufteieacy 
of  the  Scriptures  to  determme  aU  pointo  of  feith  and  con- 
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Ita  ftell  extant  Oecnpying,  u  he  did,  this  middle  ground 
between  the  EptBcopaliuis  and  the  PMbyterians,  it  wu  not 
rery  obvious  with  which  of  the  two  panieft  he  wu  to  be 
HiiieoH  Had  all  impositions  and  leitoainta  been  removed, 
time  is  eveiT  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ito«d  a  moMsate  episoopaey  to  any  otb«  fiinn  of  diureh 
giwMPUient;  but  the  meanret  of  tM  pntatieal  par^  vers 
■o  grieraus  to  the  oonaoienoe,  that  he  had  no  cAmee  be- 
tween saerittcing  his  qiinicHis  or  quitting  thnr  oommunitm. 

The  views  maintained  by  Baxter,  blended  as  they  were 
vith  the  prinriples  of  monarchy,  made  them  extremely  po- 
pular towards  the  close  of  Cromwell's  career,  when  men 
were  banning  to  find  ^at  they  had  only  exchanged  one 
species  of  tyranny  far  another,  and,  as  some  thouf^t,  for  a 
worse.  In  the  sermon  which  Baxter  preached  before  the 
pariiameat  on  the  day  preceding  that  on  which  they  voted 
the  return  of  the  king,  ne  spoke  bis  sentiments  on  this  sub- 
ject with  manly  resolution,  and  in  allnsicm  to  the  political 
state  of  the  oouatry,  he  mamtained  that  loyalty  to  their  king 
was  a  thing  essential  to  sll  true  Pntestants  of  evwy  per- 


It  waa  expeeted  that  on  the  mtoration  of  the  king  mode- 
ntion  woola  have  prevailed  in  the  oouneils  of  the  nation, 
and  n  eonefliatory  policy  have  been  adopted  with  r^rd  to 
reh'giona  opinionB.  Some  indication  of  such  a  qurit  ap> 
peared  in  the  appointment  of  Presbyterian  divines  among 
the  king's  chaplains,  and  Baxter  along  witii  the  rest 
Many  who  had  access  to  the  king  strenuously  recommended 
conciliation,  and  for  a  time  their  advice  prevailed  against 
the  intrigues  of  court  intioence.  Among  other  measures 
a  conference  was  u>pointed  at  the  Savoy,  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  to 
devise  a  form  of  eceleitiastical  government  which  might  re- 
concile the  differences  and  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  Baxter  and  tbe  Presbyterians  were  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  bringing  this  commission  to  a  successful 
isBw;  and  Baxtw  himaeff  drew  up  «  reformed  liturgy, 
whidi,  with  Bcmu  altaiationa,  he  presented  at  this  conference. 
Thm  ftetl^leiiaiu  would  have  aeoaptad  Bishop  Usher's 
scheme  as  a  model,  with  any  alterations  which  might  he  mu- 
tually agreed  upon ;  hut  the  bishops  were  secretly  opposed  to 
the  arrangement  and  finally  frustrated  it  by  carrying  a  de- 
claration to  this  effect,  that  although  all  were  agreed  upon  the 
ends  contemplated  in  this  commissitm,  they  disagreea  about 
the  means.  Having  thus  defeated  the  object  of  tbe  confer- 
ence, the  next  step  was  to  sequestrate  the  livings  of  those 
divines  who  had  been  inducted  during  the  Protectorate. 
Oaths  and  subscriptions,  which  had  been  suspended  while 
there  was  any  prospect  of  a  union  of  parties,  were  again 
called  for  by  tbe  bishops  and  their  adherents.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  demand  a  law  was  passed  in  1662,  called 
the  Act  of  Uniformity,  so  strict  in  its  requisitions  upon  the 
debatable  pwnts  <tf  ceremmial  worship,  that  it  had  the 
effect  of  banishiuff  at  onoe  two  thousand  divines  from  the 
pale  of  the  Englim  church.  Of  this  number  was  Baxter. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  this  measure  he  had  refused  the 
bishoprick  of  Hereford  and  other  preferments  oflfered  him 
by  Clarradon,  the  Chancelk)r,  asking  one  favour  only  in 
lieu  of  than-— to  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  beloved  flock 
at  Kidderminster.  Tbe  vicar,  who  was  ejected  in  1640,  had 
been  restored ;  and  was  bound  by  the  old  agreement  to  pay 
Baxter  60/.  a  year  as  a  lecturer.  But  Baxter  was  willing  to 
perform  the  pastoral  duties  without  remuneration :  all  he 
wanted  was  to  watch  over  those  whom  he  had  brought  into 
the  figld  of  Christ;  but  this  request  was  refused. 

On  the  2Sth  of  May,  1662,  three  months  before  the  day 
on  which  the  ^rthowmew  Act  as  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  called,  fiom  its  coming  into  operation  on  St  Bartholo- 
mew's day,  Baxter  had  preached  in  London  his  last  sermon, 
under  a  regular  engagement  in  the  church;  and,  finding 
his  public  duties  at  an  end,  he  retired  in  July  1663  to  Acton, 
in  Middlesex,  where  he  employed  most  of  his  leisure  in 
writing  for  the  press.  Some  of  his  largest  works  were 
the  fruits  of  this  seclusion.  His  two  most  popular  trea- 
tises. The  Saints'  EverltuHng  Sett,  and  A  Call  to  the 
(heonverted,  were  publish^  before  he  left  Kidderminster, 
and  raised  his  fame  as  a  writer  to  a  higher  pitch  than 
what  he  had  enjoyed  even  as  a  preacher.  Several  attempts 
were  made  by  tbe  ejected  ministers  and  their  friends  in 
(larliament  to  get  the  rigorous  restrictions  af^nst  them  re- 
moved, but  without  success.  The  persecutions  continued 
with  unabated  vicdraceu  Even  those  who,  like  Baxter,  dis- 
ikcd  HfwatiMii  and  attendad  the  WHship  of  the  church. 


sulfered  penalties  for  having  morning  and  evening  praysrs 
at  their  own  houses.  In  tbe  midst  of  those  awflU  calami- 
ties,  the  plague  and  the  fire,  which  raged  with  such  fright- 
ftil  devastation  in  two  aucoessive  yeais,  the  services  of  the 
Puritan  divines  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  wen 
so  eonapieuons,  Aat  the  current  of  opinion  turned  in  theii 
fevour,  and  led  to  new  eflMa  in  tbeif  hdudf,  whidi  ended 
for  the  time  in  tbe  Indulgence  graLted  in  1 67S.  This  drew 
Baxter  firom  his  retirement  at  Totteridge,  to  which  {daca  ha 
had  removed  on  the  suppression  of  his  ministry  at  Aeton, 
He  settled  again  in  London,  and  preached  as  a  lecturer  in 
different  parts  ot  the  ci^,  but  more  constantiy  at  Pinner's 
Halt  and  Fetter  Lane.  His  preaching,  though  highly  ao< 
ceptable  to  his  more  immediate  friends,  was  never  so  popular 
as  it  had  been  at  Kidderminster.  VThile  he  advocated  tole- 
rance fran  an  intolerant  communion  he  shone  like  a  light 
in  a  dark  place:  but  now  that  he  was  the  apologist  of  con- 
formity, while  he  was  a  sufferer  for  non-conformity,  his 
conduct  involved  a  kind  of  consistency  too  refined  for  pub- 
he  admiration.  An  ineflbctual  attempt  which  he  mane  at 
diis  time  to  eombine  the  Protestant  interests  against  Papal 
aaeendamqr  exposed  him  to  various  misiepresentations,  to 
remove  which  ne  published  a  vindieatioii  of  himself  in  a 
tract  entitled  An  Appeal  to  the  UgM,  but  without  onidi-  ^ 
eating  the  unfavouraUe  impressions. 

His  time  was  now  divided  between  writing  and  preaehing. 
For  a  while  he  had  a  regular  audience  in  a  room  over  St 
James's  market-house,  and  at  other  places  in  London.  But 
his  public  duties  were  frequently  suspended  by  those 
rigorous  enactments  to  which  the  Nonconformists  werri 
su^ected  during  the  last  two  reigns  of  the  Stuarts. 

In  1 682  the  officers  of  the  law  burst  into  his  house,  at  a 
time  when  he  laboured  under  severe  indisposition,  with  a 
warrant  to  seize  his  person  for  coming  within  five  miles  of  a 
corporation,  and  would  have  hurried  him  before  a  justice  of 
the  pnce  in  this  condition,  had  they  not  been  met  by  his 
physician,  whose  interference  probably  saved  his  life  as  well 
as  obtained  his  pardon.  Two  years  later,  while  his  Iwalth 
was  still  in  a  precarious  state  from  a  chronic  disease,  he  was 
again  harassed  1^  distraints  and  penal  proceedings.  Still 
later  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  one  of  the  unhappy  victims 
of  Jefferies.  He  was  apprehended  on  a  lord  chief  justice's 
warrant  on  a  charge  of  sedition  and  being  hostile  to  epis- 
copacy. The  charge  was  founded  on  some  passages  in  his 
Paraphrate  the  Neto  Testament.  On  the  trial,  Jefferies, 
not  content  with  using  language  the  most  opprobrious  to 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel,  acted  the  part  of  prosecutor 
as  well  as  judge,  and  scrupled  not  to  gain  his  ends  by 
silencing  the  accused,  by  insulting  his  counsel,  by  refbsing 
to  hear  his  witnesses,  and  by  triumphing  over  his  sentence. 
He  said  upon  tiie  bench, '  hie  was  sorry  that  tiie  Act  of  In- 
demnity disabled  him  from  hanging  htm.*  His  punishment 
waa  a  flue  of  500  marks,  to  lie  in  prison  till  it  was  paid,  and 
to  be  bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  seven  years.  For  the 
non-payment  of  this  heavy  penalty  he  was  committed  to  the 
King's  Beach  prism,  whtne  he  lay  until  the  28tii  of  No- 
vember in  the  following  year  (1686),  having  been  oonflned 
for  nearly  eighteen  months.  His  pardon  was  obtained  by 
the  mediation  of  Lord  Powis,  and  the  fine  was  remitted. 
The  solitude  of  his  prison  was  enlivened  on  this,  as  on  for- 
mer occasions,  by  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  wife. 
Baxter  himself  lived  to  see  that  favourable  change  in  re- 
ference to  religious  toleration  which  commenced  at  the  Re- 
volution of  1688.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  December,  1691 
and  was  buried  in  Christ  Church. 

The  literary  career  of  Baxter  is  not  the  le^t  extiwjrdinary 
part  of  bis  history.  He  published  a  body  of  practical  and 
polemical  divinity  with  a  rapiditv  almost  unequalled ;  the 
excellence  of  some  c^his  practical  wriu'ngs  secured  them  an 
unexampled  popularity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
new  theological  system  which  still  retains  his  name.  Tha 
catalogue  of  his  works  is  not  easily  described.  It  contain* 
nearly  1 66  distinct  publications :  (see  list  in  Omw'a 
prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  London,  18.10.)  Many 
of  these  are  only  known  to  his  admirers,  hut  others  are 
more  read  than  any  other  productions  of  a  religious  cha 
racter.  His  fame  chietly  rests  on  his  two  most  popular 
works,  and  on  his  Methodui  Theologiee  and  CathoUc  Theo 
^<iSy<  in  which  his  peculiar  views  are  embodied.  Several 
ofhis  learned  contemporaries  have  recorded  their  testimony 
to  the  character  of  his  writings.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  was  a 
oonatant  mader  of  them,  and  honoured  Baxter  with  hi* 
friendship.  Bisht^  Wilkins  jwaised  hiqg  ^||j^fi|^thal 
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Johnson  afterwards  applied  to  Goldsmith :  *  he  baa  oultivated  | 
every  subject  which  he  has  handled ;'  and  Dr.  Isaac  Barrow 
said,  that  '  his  practical  writings  were  never  mended,  and 
his  controversial  ones  seldom  confuted.'  Baxter  left  behind 
him  a  Narrative  qf  the  mo*t  Memorable  PoMta^es  fff  his 
l^e  and  "nmes,  which  was  published  in  a  folio  volume 
after  his  death  (169B)  by  his  intimate  friend  Mr.  Matthew 
Sylvester,  uoder  the  title  Relupnee  Baxteriana.  It  is  here 
that  ve  And  that  review  of  liia  religious  opinions  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  hia  life,  whibh  Coleridge  speaks  of  as  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  pieces  of  writing  that  have  come  down 
to  us.  (See  Coleridge's  Siographia  LUeraria.)  Galamy's 
L^fe  0/ Baxter  is  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  this  work,  which 
abounds  in  notices  of  the  men,  the  transactions,  the  habits, 
and  the  opinions  of  the  stirring  period  in  which  he  lived. 

There  are  a  few  poems  by  Baxter,  not  long  ago  published 
in  a  small  volume.  His  World  of  Sinnts  has  been  lately 
reprinted. 

BAXTERIANS,  a  name  whieh  is  applied  to  those  who 
adopt  the  theob^ical  system  of  Riofaard  Baxter.  The  name 
is  nov  almost  extinct ;  but  Baxterianism  is  still  the  resting 
place  of  many  wlu  do  not  approve  of  the  extremes  of  Cal- 
vinism.  The  Baxterions  hatnly  ever  attained  the  rank  of 
a  squrate  denomination,  even  when  they  were  most  nume- 
*  rous;  and  they  are  now  completely  scattered  among  different 
communions.  Their  writings  are  most  popular  among  the 
orthodox  dissenters. 

Baxterianism  occupies  a  sort  of  middle  place  between 
Arminianism  and  C^vinism.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that 
it  reconciles  the  two  schemes.  It  only  connects  them  by 
lAiowing  ^at  portions  from  each  may  be  made  to  harmonise 
vith  each  other.  Hence  it  would  be  more  properly  described 
u  a  system  of  theology  framed  out  of  the  systemn  of  Calvin 
ud  Arminiua.  and  becoming  itself  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween them.  Its  chief  merit  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  grace  with 
tile  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  election.  The  Baxterians  profess 
te  believe  that  a  certain  number,  determined  upon  in  the 
divine  counse.s.  are  elected  to  salvation  without  respect  to 
their  good  works.  To  this  extent  they  receive  the  doctrine 
of  effectual  calling.  But  to  make  their  view  of  the  opera- 
tion and  comprehensiveness  of  divine  favour  complete,  they 
contend  that  all  to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  are  placed 
in  a  condition  ibr  securing  their  own  salvation.  Hence  they 
think  with  Calvin  that  Christ  died  in  a  special  manner  for 
the  elect ;  and,  in  a  more  general  sense,  for  all  others  who 
come  within  the  light  of  the  gospel.  The  Calvinistio  tenet 
of  reprobation  forms  no  part  of  their  system. 

The  grounds  on  which  Baxter  contended  that  the  death 
of  Christ  put  all  men  in  a  state  of  salvation  are  briefly  these ; 
— Ist,  Because  Christ  assumed  the  human  nature  and  bore 
the  sins  of  the  human  race  ;  2dly,  Because  pardon  and  life 
were  offered  to  all  mankind  on  condition  of  acceptance, — 
'  Whosoever  believeth  shall  be  saved and,  3dly,  Because 
it  is  not  to  the  elect  alone,  but  to  all  men,  that  tile  benefits 
of  the  gospel  are  proclaimed. 

The  arguments  by  which  the  learned  divines  of  this  school 

Erove  the  elect  to  have  a  superior  interest  in  the  death  of 
'farist  over  the  non-elect,  are  deeply  tinctured  with  that 
metaphysical  subtlety  of  whidi  Bishop  Burnet  complains 
as  the  great  blemish  of  Baxter's  writings.  The  hypothesis, 
in  a  few  words,  may  be  thus  stated  :  that  Christ  has  made 
a  conditional  gift  of  the  benefits  accruing  from  his  death 
to  all  mankind;  but  to  the  elect  the  gift  is  absolute  and 
irreversible;  from  which  he  draws  the  inference  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  possession  of  these  advantages 
was  decreed  to  the  few,  yet  conditionally  the  benefit  was 
extended  to  all. 

The  Baxterians  are  greatly  opposed  to  Antinomianiam. 
Faith  without  works  they  hold  to  be  an  unscriptural  and 
dangerous  tenet.  Several  of  the  minor  doctrines  of  Cal- 
vinism are  adopted  in  a  modified  sense,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  justification  and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints. 
They  advocate  the  certainty  of  perseverance,  but  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  it  may  be  lost  by  too  weak  a  d^ree  of 
saving  grace. 

In  all  the  Baxterian  deviations  from  the  system  of  Calvin 
there  is  a  decided  leaning  to  more  comprehensive  views. 
Baxter  was  himself  opposed  to  the  narrowing  of  the  terms 
nf  salvation,  and  designed  to  remove  every  appearance  of 
exrlusivencKB  in  the  operation  of  divine  favour  from  the 
svstem  which  he  took  such  pains  to  adjust  and  promulgate, 
tlie  most  eminent  diviues  wbo  hxm  embraoed  these  opinione 


since  the  death  of  their  author  are  Watts  and  Dodlridgt*  - 
men  who  have  both  illustrated  in  their  works  and  Utcs  ths 
candid  and  amiaUe  spirit  of  the  school  to  which  they  be- 
longed. 

(Galamy's  Abridgment  of  Mr.  Barters  History  hm 
Life  and  Timet,  2nd  edit.  1713-  A  second  volume  contains 
an  account  of  other  ministers  deprived  or  silenced  hy  the 
Act  of  1662.  in  1737  two  vcJumes  of  Continuation  were 
published.  Baxter's  Caiho'Hc  Theology;  Buck's  Theolo- 
gical Dictionary.) 

BAY  ibahia,  Portuguese,  Spanish  ;  baia,  Italian ;  bate, 
French ;  meerbuaen,  German),  is  a  portion  of  the  sea,  of 
such  a  form  that  it  is  wider  at  the  iHUt  nearest  the  open 
sea,  and  narrower  the  farther  it  advances  into  the  main 
lai^.  According  to  this  definition  the  term  is  rightly  ap- 
plied to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Ba^  of  Bengal,  Cbesapeab 
Bayt  and  Botany  Bay;  but  sometimes  it  is  used  wnere 
the  term  guif  would  seem  to  be  mora  a^ppn^iriate.  This 
latter  term  properly  implies  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which*  with- 
out any  or  with  only  Uttle  diminution  in  breadth,  enters 
very  deeply  into  the  main  land,  as  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  or 
the  GUiir  of  Finland.  Smaller  portions  of  the  sea  of  this 
description  are  called,  in  Scotlaud,  firths,  and  in  Norway, 
where  they  are  very  numerous,  fiords,  in  Iceland  fiordurs. 
According  to  this  definition  we  shoiild  not  say  Bafiin's  Bay, 
but  Bafiin's  Gulf.  To  introduce  greater  precision  into  geo- 
graphy, it  would  still  bo  necessary  to  distinguish  both  bays 
and  gul&  from  close  seas,  by  which  we  understand  extensive 
parts  of  the  sea,  enclosed  on  every  side  with  land,  and 
united  with  the  ocean  only  by  straits  or  narrow  arms,  like 
the  Mediterranean  or  the  wdtie  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  But 
here,  too,  the  common  practice  is  not  exact  We  say  Hud- 
son's Bay  where  we  should  use  tiie  term  Hudson's  Sea,  and 
the  same  observation  holds  good  fbr  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
which  as  well  deserves  the  name  of  sea  as.  the  Caribbeau 
Sea.  Sometimes  also  d(m  seas  have  received  the  name  of 
gulfs,  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 

BAY  SALT.    [See  Salt.1 

BAY  TREE.  [See  Laurus.] 

BAYADEER  (said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bailadetra,  a 
Portuguese  word,  which  signifies  a  dancing  woman),  a 
name  given  to  the  regularly  bred  dancing  giria  in  India,  who 
are  also  the  regular  prostitutes.  Certain  women  make  it 
their  business  to  sel«it  tlie  handsomest  girls  they  can  find 
among  the  children  of  the  lowest  dass  of  people ;  and. 
after  having  secured  their  beauty  from  the  ravages  of  the 
small-pox  by  inoculation,  cooefully  instruct  them  in  dancing, 
singing,  and  the  acting  small  comedies,  with  the  little  arts 
and  manners  which  form  the  accomplished  bayadeer.  The 
system  of  training  commences  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  continues  two  or  three  years.  From  the  end  of 
this  training  to  the  age  of  se%'enteen  is  the  professional  life 
of  a  bayadeer.  Towards  its  termination,  their  personal 
attractions  being  considered  on  the  wane,  they  find  it  expe- 
dient to  transfer  them  to  the  more  contracted  sphere  of 
the  temples.  Some  are  devoted,  under  a  vow  of  the  pa- 
rents, to  the  service  of  the  temples  from  their  birth.  They 
are  brought  up  in  the  usual  accomplishments,  and  tl^ 
wages  of  their  exertions  and  their  in&my  enter  the  trea- 
surv  of  the  temple  with  which  they  are  connected. 

These  girls  are  generally  introduced  to  any  party  that 
requires  their  attendance,  escorted  by  a  band  of  musicians. 
A  native  band  consists  of  instruments  resembling  guitars, 
and  others  like  clarionets,  with  cymbals  and  kettle-druns, 
which  altogether  produce  a  very  wild,  but  not  an  unpleosing, 
and  a  somewhat  melancholy  harmony.  The  women  dance 
and  sing  ;  and  when  one  is  desired  to  dance,  she  calls  for  the 
ornaments  of  her  feet,  which  consist  of  silver  chains,  which 
she  fastens  on  her  ankles.  Then,  rising  ftom  the  ground, 
she  arranges  her  dress,  which  generally  consists  of  about  a 
hundred  yards  of  light  muslin,  which  terminates  in  innu- 
merable fidds  at  about  the  swell  of  the  leg ;  and  of  a  shawl 
which  covers  part  of  the  head,  comes  over  the  shoulders,  ant^ 
&lls  in  folds  over  the  petticoat.  The  hair  is  seldom  oma 
mented,  but  is  parted  in  the  middle,  and  kept  close  down  by 
the  aid  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  improves  its  jet  and  glosit 
but  communicates  an  unpleasant  odour.  Behind  the  ears  a 
bunch  of  pearls  is  worn  like  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  n  ring 
is  suspended  fhim  one  of  the  nostrils,  through  which  it  is 
inserted.  The  ornaments,  however,  are  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less  numerous  and  costiy  than  this. 

The  dancing  consists  in  a  certain  methodical  kicking  <tf 
the  right  fbot,  which  causes  the  chainsjip  the  anUes  to  jtngk 
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in  unison  with  the  music ;  the  dancer  now  advmeing,  then 
retreating ;  sometimes  with  the  hands  up.  and  twisting  tliem 
about ;  at  otherB»  cnvoloping  her  head  «omploLely  in  the 
shawl.  Tlie  movements  of  the  bayaden  are  sometimes  so 
slow  in  this  performance,  that  an  inexperienced  spectator 
might  suppose  her  about  to  fall  asleep,  when,  in  corre- 
spondence with  a  change  in  the  music,  she  becomes  full  of 
life,  and  exhibits  a  rapid  and  exhausting  succession  of  vio- 
lent action.  She  takes  up  her  robe  and  folds  it  into  various 
shapes,  then  she  lets  it  go,  so  that  while  she  spins  round 
like  a  top,  it  forms  a  circle,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the 
toil  of  a  peacock.  It  is  perfectly  amaiing  for  what  a  length  of 
time  practice  enablsa  them  to  maintain  this  circular  motion. 
This  part  of  the  perGnrnance  is  sometimes  dispensed  with. 
In  diflinent  parts  of  the  country  these  daiiees  vary  in  the 
proprieties  of  dress  and  attitude.  In  some  parts  they  are 
tuKhly  indecent,  but  this  is  not  always,  or  perhaps  gene- 
nlly,  the  case.  The  songs  of  the  bayadeers,  however, 
commonly  express*  in  very  warm  language,  the  sentiments 
of  amorous  passion,  as  addressed  by  the  female  to  her  lover. 
Such  songs  afford  a  striking  contrast  to  those  of  the  Per- 
sians, who,  according  to  Sir  William  Ouseley,  *  never  auffer 
their  females  to  make,  either  in  |m>se  or  verse,  any  advances 
or  declarations  of  love.' 

(Degcription,  ^c,  of  the  P&jple  of  India  by  the  Abb£ 
Dubois ;  M orier's  Seeimd  Journey ;  Ueber's  Narrative  qf 
■  Journey,  ;  Ouseley'a  Trtmete  m  variom  CowiUriet  ef 
the  East.) 

BAYAMO,  in  Cuba.   [See  Salvador,  S-l 
BAYAN  KHARA  MOUNTAINS  is  the  Mongtd  name 
of  a  very  extensive  range  in  Eastwn  Asia,  in  a  corner  of 
the  globe  which  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
whidu  therefore,  is  only  known  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  the 
Chinese  geographers.   According  to  them  a  vast  mountain- 
knot  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  high  table-land 
(J  Eastern  Asia  to  the  west  of  the  lake  Khoo-khoo-nor, 
between  35°  and  38°  N.  lat,  and  about  96°  and  100°  E. 
hmg.  This  mountain-knot,  called  Kulkun.  is  considered  as 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  Kuen-luen  Mountains,  which 
travetsft  the  nigh  table-land  from  west  to  east  about  the 
tbirty-fourth   parallel.    From  this  mountain-knot  high 
raogea  seem  to  proceed  towards  all  the  points  of  the  eom- 
pass,  three  of  which  extend  to  the  east  m  the  ditecti<Hi  of 
the  principal  chain.  The  most  northern,  eaUed  Kbi-lian 
Shan,  separatea  the  basin  of  ^e  lalw  ef  Khoo-khoo-nw 
from  the  great  desert  of  the  Gotu.  The  middle  chain,  and 
■s  it  seems  the  highest  of  the  three,  called  Sine  Shan 
(Snow  Mountains),  fllla  up  with  its  numerous  high  and 
steep  summits  the  whole  region  between  the  lake  of  Khoo- 
khoo-nor  and  the  great  river  Hoango.   The  most  southern 
of  the  three,  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  first  runs  towards 
the  south,  and  the  waters  descending  from  its  eastern  de- 
clivities give  rise  to  the  river  Hoango.   Soon  afterwards  the 
range  declines  towards  east-eoutn-east  and  separates  ia 
this  direction  the  upper  courses  of  the  two  great  rivers 
Hoango  and  Yan-tse-kiang,  until  branching  off  in  nume- 
rous ramidcations,  it  obliges  the  Yan-tse-kiang  to  take  a 
southern  and  the  Hoango  a  northern  course.   Thua  these 
rivers,  which  to  the  west  of  the  100th  meridian  run  hardly 
mom  than  fifty  miles  feun  one  another,  attain  under  the 
103rd  a  distanoa  of  more  Uuui  ten  degrees  (tf  latttode,  vhieh 
they  keep  to  about  the  J  18th  meriduin,  whwe  they  again 
^meach  one  another  within  about  four  degrees,  or  about  270 
miles.  All  the  numerous  mountain  chains  which  occupy  the 
eastern  parts  of  Tibet,  imd  that  portion  of  China  which  ex- 
tends between  the  Hoango  and  Yan-tse-kiang  ate  connected 
with  the  Bayan  Khara  Mountains,  and  ought  to  be  considered 
as  tamifleations  of  this  mass.   The  most  remarkable  is  that 
which,  including  the  basin  of  the  HooiMro  on  the  south, 
dividea  Sifan  from  the  Chinese  province  Kan-su :  there  it 
is  called  by  the  Chinese  Min-shan.   Its  eastern  prolonga- 
tion, which  divides  the  province  Sut-shuan  from  those  of 
Kan-su  and  Shen-si,  bears  the  name  of  Peiing  (Northern 
nmge),  and,  forming  ttie  watershed  between  the  two  great 
rivers,  it  advances  into  the  great  plain  of  Notthem  China, 
where  tiie  last  ofikets  terminate  tJt  a  distanoe  (tf  about  100 
Duln  tnm  the  Whang  Hay  or  Ydlow  Sea. 

We  know  nothing  respecting  the  mineral  riches  of  the 
Bayan  Khara  Mountains  from  iba  Chinese  gec^raphers ; 
but  we  are  informed  that  those  ranges  which  Ue  to  the  west 
of  the  103rd  meridian  in  many  plaoei  rise  above  the  line  of 
eternal  snow,  and  that  even  ^isowri  are  flnqnent  amon^ 
tiunu  nie7aniho«eTaK,nMlyTt^ad,«  Account  of  tiwur 


sevAe  climate.  (Klajvoth's  Asiatic  MagatirUt  and  Kii- 
ters's^fto.) 

BAYAKD.  P1ERU£  i>£  TKRRAIL.  known  by  the 
honourable  appellation  of  the  *  Good  Knight^  without  fear 
and  without  reproach '  iie  ban  Chevalier,  sar.s  pew  et  eant 
reproche),  was  born,  in  the  year  I47b,  at  the  Chateau  de 
Bayard  in  Dauphin^.  His  fitraily  were  for  generations  the 
feudal  lords  of  the  territory  whence  they  took  their  name ; 
and  were  dixtinguislied  for  their  military  prowess  during  the 
wars  of  the  English  in  France.  Almost  all  his  immediate 
ancestors  died  on  the  field  of  battle :  his  great-great-grand- 
father fell  ttPoictiers;  his  great-grandfhSierat  Cressy;  his 
grandfather  at  Montchery;  and  his  father  also  reemved 
many  wounds'  in  the  wars  of  Louis  XI.  With  a  view  to 
being  educated  for  the  profession  of  arms,  he  was  placed, 
when  thirteen  years  old,  in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  as  page,  in  which  capadty  he  continued  for  five  years, 
perfecting  hunself  in  the  various  aceomplishments  then  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  character  of  a  true  knight.  Bayai^, 
when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  carried  away  the  prize  in 
a  tournament  against  one  of  the  most  experienced  knights 
in  France.  When  he  had  completed  his  eighteenth  year  he 
entered  into  actual  ser^'ice. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1494,  Bayard  accompanied 
Charles  VIII.  in  his  expedition  against  Naples,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Foruovo,  fought  on  the 
6th  of  July  in  the  next  year.  He  had  two  horses  killed 
under  him  in  this  engagement,  and  he  performed  numomis 
foats  of  that  ranantio  valour  which  uva  perpetuated  his 
name  as  one  oi  the  laat  and  best  r^resentattves  of  the  daj-s 
of  chivalry.  Bayard  served  also  in  the  Italitm  wars  of 
Louis  XII.,  which  began  in  1499.  On  one  occasion  he  kept 
a  bridge  over  the  Garigliano  single-handed  against  300 
Spaniards,  long  enough  to  enable  the  main-body  of  the 
French  to  make  good  their  retreat 

Bayard  was  also  present  at  the  famous  *  battle  of  the 
Spurs,'  fought  at  Guingette  near  Terouenne  in  Plcardy,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1513.  Eidier  from  panic  or  mistaken 
(»der&,  the  French  gendarmerie,  when  retreating  from  the 
English  force,  commanded  in  person  by  the  then  youthful 
Henry  Villi,  lied  befbre  the  English  cavalry  in  disgraceful 
oonftision.  The  contest,  in  fact,  was  one  of  mere  speed  be- 
tween the  pursuers  and  the  pursued,  and  hmoe  the  humorous 
epithet,  applied  by  tin  vanquished  themselves,  of  the  '  battle 
of  the  Spurs.*  But  for  the  presence  of  mind  and  daring 
valour  of  Bayard,  the  whole  Fkeneh  army  would  have 
shared  in  the  disgrace  of  the  gendarmerie.  He  retired 
with  fourteen  men-at-arms,  often  turning  on  his  pursuera, 
till  he  reaebed  a  place  where  only  two  could  pass  in  front 
*  We  halt  here,'  sold  he, '  the  enemy  will  be  an  hour  gaining 
this  post  Go  and  tell  them  so  at  the  canip.*  He  was 
obeyed,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  time  for  the  French  army 
to  re-assemble  itself,  but  was  himself  taken  prisoner.  Henry's 
receptioa  of  the  knight  was  much  more  courteous  than  tbat 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  was  present,  bein^,  with 
his  tiDops,  in  the  pay  of  the  English  king.  The  emperor 
taunted  Um  with  the  remark  that  he  thought  Bayard  was 
one  who  never  fled.  *  Sire,  if  I  had  fled  I  should  not  have 
heon  here,'  was  tiie  prompt  answer. 

Bayard  attended  Franeis  I.,  then  in  the  pride  of  youth, 
and  ambitious  of  the  honours  of  cliivalry,  in  the  war  under- 
taken to  reofiver  Milan  and  the  other  Ittiian  conquests  of 
his  predecessor.  The  bloody  battle  of  Marignano,  Sept.  13, 
1515,  which  lasted  two  days,  was  fought  with  a  fierce- 
ness that  made  Trivulzio.  the  French  commander,  who  had 
been  in  eighteen  pitched  battles,  exclaim  that  *  all  other 
fights  compared  with  this  were  but  children's  sport ;  this  is 
the  war  of  giants.'  Bavard  displayed  his  usual  romantic 
daring  and  prowess.  When  the  battle  was  won,  Francis, 
who  had  ibugbt  by  his  side,  and  who  had  witnessed  his 
extraordinary  valour,  begged  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  his  hands  upon  the  field. 

The  next  great  service  which  Bayard  rendered  his  country 
was  the  obstinate  and  successful  defence  of  MeziSres,  on 
the  Na^rlands  frontier  of  FranoCr  in  1522,  against  the 
Count  of  Nassau,  wiUi  a  foree  of  35,000  men,  aided  by  a 
strong' artillery.  The  garrison  consisted  of  only  1000  men, 
hut  such  was  the  fame  of  Bayard,  that  many  of  the  young 
nobility  of  France  considered  it  the  highest  lK>nour  to  be 
engaged  utidei  falm  in  the  defence  of  this  frontier  town. 

In  1534  Beyaid  had  a  command  in  the  force  which 
Francis  L  sent  to  ludr  to  act  gainst  the  army  of  the  Em- 
peror Chnles»  dinotM  1^  the  oelebcatedJXike  of  Bourbdh. 
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me  oiHitiiiuid-in<obief  «m  intnutod  to  Bonnivet,  whose 
only  qualiftcKtion  wu  penonal  oourkge.  After  various 
movemente  and  partial  suecesaes,  Bonnivet  was  compelled 
to  abandon  his  strong  entrenchments  at  Biagrauo,  and 
move  nearer  to  the  Alps,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements 
from  Switierluid.  He  was  pursued  by  the  imperial  forces, 
who  attacked  his  rear  with  ^reat  fury  just  as  he  had  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Sesia.  Bonnivet,  while  displaying  much 
ralour  in  rallying  his  troops,  was  wonnded  in  die  ann  by  a 
ImU  from  an  arquebuas.  He  sent  to  Bayard  immediately) 
telling  him  that  the  Ihto  •of  the  army  was  in  his  hands. 
Bayara.  who  had  in  vain  thnughoat  the  campaign  ramon- 
Btrsted  with  Bonnivet  on  the  course  he  was  pursuing, 
replied,  *  It  is  now  too  late,  but  I  oommend  my  soul  to  my 
God;  my  life  betongi  to  my  eounby.'  He  then  put  him- 
self at  the  bead  of  the  men-at-arms,  and  kept  the  main- 
body  of  the  enemy  occupied  long  enough  to  enable  the 
rest  of  the  French  forces  to  make  good  their  retreat  While 
thus  engaged  he  received  a  mortal  wound  from  a' ball,  and 
fell  from  his  horse.  He  was  pressed  to  withdraw  from  the 
field,  but  his  answer  was  that  he  bad  never  turned  his 
back  upon  an  enemy.  He  ordered  himself  to  be  placed 
with  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  his  &ce  to  the  enemy.  In 
this  situation  Iw  was  firand  Bontboa.  who  expressed  his 
regret  at  seeing  him  in  this  ecmdition.  *  Pity  not  me.*  said 
the  dying  man,  *  I  die  as  a  man  of  honour  ought,  in  the 
dtsehergB  of  m^  duty;  they,  indeed,  an  ol^jects  of  pity 
who  flshc  ^nmst  their  kmg,  their  country,  and  their 
08^*  xhe  Haiqnis  of  Peseara,  commander  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  passing  soon  after,  manifested  (we  quote  from 
Robertson's  Cnarlet  K.book  iii.)  his  admiration  of  Bayard's 
virtues,  as  mil  as  his  tarraw  fox  his  fate,  with  the  gene- 
rosity of  a  gallant  enemy ;  and,  finding  that  he  could  not  be 
removed  with  safety  from  that  spot,  ordered  a  tent  to  be 
pitched  there,  and  appointed  ]>roper  persons  to  attend  him. 
He  died,  notwithstandtng  their  care  as  his  aneestws  for 
several  generations  had  done,  on  the  &eld  of  battle.  Pes- 
eara ordwed  his  body  to  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  his  rela- 
tions ;  and  such  was  the  respect  paid  to  bis  memory  that 
the  I>uke  of  fiavoy  commanded  it  to  be  raeeiTed  wi&  royal 
honours  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions.  In  Dauphin^ 
Bayard's  natiTe  country,  the  people  oS  tJl  ranks  eame  out 
in  a  solemn  procession  to  meet  it. 

(See  MSmoiret  du  CheotUier  d»  Sai/ard,  ^  with  notes 
by  Theodore  Godefroy.  and  the  oontemporary  histories ;  also 
Brantome's  works,  and  the  Mimoirat  ae  Beiiay.) 

BAYAZID  I.,  surnamed  ILDIRIM,  or  <  the  Lightning.' 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  of  his  military  a^ievements,  was 
the  son  of  the  sultan  of  the  Osmans,  Murad  I.  He  was 
bom  A.  Heg.  748  (a.  d.  1347),  and  came  to  the  throne  in 
A.  Heg.  792  (A.  D.  1389),  after  his  father  had  been  killed 
in  an  engagement  with  Uie  Servians  near  Cossowa.  The 
Osman  dominions  at  this  epoch  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Euphrates;  and  Bayasid  at  the  head  of  bis  army  waa 
almost  inoessantly  movuig  from  one  extremity  of  his  em- 
pire to  the  other,  to  reduce  his  Mohammedan  neighbours  to 
ob»iience,  or  to  add  to  his  possessions  by  conquests  from 
the  Christian  powers  of  Europe.  Brussa  and  Adrianople 
were  respectively  the  Asiatic  and  European  eqritals  of  his 
dominions,  and  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  moraue  in  each 
of  them  is  one  of  the  earliest  acto  of  his  reign  that  we  find 
recorded.  This  seemingly  pious  act  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  his  behaviour  to  Yacuo  his  only  brother,  whom  he  put 

death  almost  immediately  on  asoending  the  throne,  from 
no  other  motive  than  an  apprehension  that  the  example  of 
other  Eastern  princes  m^nt  encourage  him  to  rebel,  and 
dispute  Bayasid  B  right  to  the  throne. 

The  conquests  of  the  Osmans  had,  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  eig]iith  century  of  the  If  ohammedan  nra  (the  fourteenth 
after  Christ),  ut  an  end  to  the  Se^ukide  dominion  in 
western  Asia,  a  d  on  ite  ruins  several  small  dynasties  had 
sprung  up,  the  principal  of  which  were  that  of  Sinope  and 
Caslemun  i  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  those 
of  Aidio,  Zarukhan,  and  Kermiyan.  These  dynasties 
Bayaiid  determined  to  destroy,  and  to  embody  thnr  terrt- 
wnes  in  his  empire.  Within  the  first  year  after  his  ascend- 
ing the  throne  he  had  conquered  Zarukhan,  Aidin,  and  part 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Anatolia:  nor  did  his  previous 
marriage  (in  a.  d.  1381)  with  a  daughter  of  the  prinoe  of 
Kermiyan  prevent  him  from  leading  an  expedition  against 
his  father-tn-law,  whom  he  took  pfisoner  and  depriTOd  of 
nis  territory.  Bayazid  had  to  encounter  greater  difficulties 
ji  subduing  the  princ^ality  of  Caiamania.   Timurtasb.  his 


genetal,  had  conquned  part  olt  tbe  eountry,  when  Alt-eddtn, 
me  reigning  sovereign,  defeated  him  in  a  battle  and  took 
him  prisoner.  When  this  hap^ned,  Ba^id  was  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  engaged  m  a  war  with  Stephan,  the 
prince  of  Moldavia,  who  bad  been  instigated  by  Kceturum 
Bayazid  (i.  e.  'Bayazid  the  Lame'),  a  Husulman  chief  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  S»i,  to  invade  Wallaebia  and  Bes 
sarabia.  On  receiving  the  news  of  Timurtash's  defeat* 
Bayasid  haatmed  from  Enrape  into  Ana,  and  within  a  vetr 
short  time  subdued  tlw  whale  of  Caramania,  besides  wUai 
he  now  added  to  his  empire  the  towns  of  I^ia.  Akshehr, 
Akserai,  Larenda,  Siwas  (Sebaste),  Tokat,  and  Kaisa- 
rtyah.  Soon  aftn-  he  took  away  the  dominions  of  Koeto- 
nim  Bayasid  on  the  Black  Sea ;  and  when  Kceturum  died. 
Bayasid  allowed  his  son,  Isfendiar,  to  retain  poBsesaion  only 
of  Sino])e. 

The  year  1391  is  remarkable  also  for  the  capture  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, or  Alashehr(i.  e. 'The  Variegated  City'),  the 
last  Greek  town  in  Asia  Minor  that  continued  feithftil  to  the 
Byzantine  empire.  Its  Greek  commander  made  a  vi^rons 
restslance  to  the  besieging  forces  of  Bayasid,  and  rejected 
his  invitation  to  surrender  the  fortress :  while  the  Emperor 
Joannes  and  his  son  Manuel,  then  the  confederates  of  tho 
sulten,  were  actually  asusting  in  the  siege. 

In  1393  Bayazid  undertook  another  expeditioi  into 
Europe,  in  whidi  he  took  poasesuon  of  the  towns  of  Sakmiki 
and  Yenisb^  (Larissa),  and  for  the  first  time  besieged 
Constantinople.  He  compelled  the  emperor  to  give  up  nis 
plan  of  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  capital  by  new  fortiS- 
catitms,  and  to  assign  a  separato  suburb  to  the  Turks  with  a 
mosque  and  a  kadhi,  or  judge,  of  their  own.  Bayazid  at 
the  same  time  built  the  fcfftuGuM^.tvAnatoli-hiiear.on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Bospoms,  whioh  leeuivd  to  him  tha 
command  of  that  channel 

Id  1396  Bayazid  gained  an  important  victory  near 
Nicopolis  on  the  Danube  over  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand Christians,  including  many  of  the  bravest  knighte  of 
FVance  and  (Sermany.  who  had  assembled  under  the  stan- 
^ird  of  Sigismond,  the  klngof  Hungary,  to  check  tike  frirtber 
progressn  the  Mohamme&n  power  inBurqie.  The  greater 
of  the  Christian  fbroes  were  alain  or  driroi  -into  the 
ube.  Sigismond  escaped  to  Constantinople.  Sixty- 
thousand  Tu&  are  stated  to  have  fallen  in  the  same  battle ; 
and  when  Bayasid  be?ame  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  loss, 
he  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  all  the  prisoners  with  the 
exception  of  twenty-four  noUes,  who  were  subsequently  ran- 
somed. This  great  victory  was  soon  fbllowed  by  further  con- 
quests in  Greece.  The  Morea  was  taken,  and  in  1397 
(according  to  the  oriental  authorities  quoted  by  M.  von 
Hammer,  Oesch.  defOtman-Beick»,  i.  35!)  Athena  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Osmans. 

The  dominions  of  Bayazid  and  those  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror Timur  now  touched  each  other  in  the  ne^hbourhood 
of  l&rzerum  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Euphrates.  With 
doubtf\il  timito  between  the  two  empues.  which  had  never 
been  defined  by  treaty,  a  eause  fbr  war  between  two  jealous 
sovereigns  could  not  long  be  wanting.  Timur  had  taken 
possession  of  Siwas  (tiie  antient  Seraste).  on  the  Halys, 
then  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  flourishing  citiea 
of  Western  Asia,  and  had  treated  ite  inhabitants  with  great 
cruelty.  Bayazid  was  then  engaged  in  his  European  do- 
minions, which  prevented  him  fhim  resenting  this  violation 
of  his  territory.  About  the  same  time  two  Musulman 
princee,  Ahmed  Jelair  and  Kara  Yussuf,  whom  Timur  had 
deprived  of  their  possessions,  fled  for  protection  first  to 
Seifeddin  Barkuk,  the  SuUan  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently 
to  Bayazid,  who  received  them  with  kindness,  and  married 
his  son,  MustafeChelebi,  to  a  sister  of  Ahmed  Jelair.  Timur 
sent  two  embassies  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  tbe  mr- 
render  of  tbe  princes ;  but  Bayazid  refhsed  to  comply,  and, 
instigated  by  the  advice  of  the  minees,  took  possession 
of  Etxinjan,  a  town  situated  on  iba  Eu^rates  within  the 
dominions  of  Timur.  Timur,  who  now  determined  to  com- 
mence an  open  war  against  Bayazid,  begun  the  campaign 
by  taking  Haleb,  Antekia,  and  other  Syrian  towns  that 
were  subject  to  the  Osmans.  He  was  at  Siwas  when  he 
received  information  of  the  approach  of  Bayazid  from  the 
west  The  two  sovereigns  at  the  head  of  their  armies 
met  in  the  plains  of  Angora,  the  capital  of  the  antient 
Ghdatia.  A  oeeisive  battie  took  place  (accordinf^  to  M.  von 
Hammer's  calculations  on  tbe  19th  of  Zulhaj,  A.  Heg. 
804,  i.  e,  the  20th  of  July,  A.D.  1401),  in  which  the  Osmans 
w««  totally  defeated,  ^^^y^^J^^^if^t  in 
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hands  of  Timiir.  The  oonquerort  according  to  his 
Persian  biographer*  Sh«if-eddin,  received  Bayazid  with 
great  kindness,  assigned  him  suitable  accommodations, 
Hid  continued  to  treat  him  vith  distinction  till  he  died, 
A.H^.806 (A.D. I403)l  D'Herbdot(£tWibMegtMOn«itt^ 
art  nmour,  p.  876,  edit.  1776}  and  M.  Von  Hammer  ex- 
pnsB  thenu^ei  satisfied  with  this  account,  and  reject  the 
oommoa  reportwhichwoiildehojvellmurwith  great  cruelty 
towards  his  prisoner.  But  Sir  Wlliam  Jones  ( Works,  vol.  v. 
f.  547)  draws  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  another  contem- 
nxary  historian,  Ehn  Arabshah's  life  of  Timur,  which  had 
been  orerlooked  by  D'Herbelot,  and  in  which  the  Arabian 
uithw  e»ressly  affirms '  that  Timur  did  inclose  his  captive, 
llderim  Bayaiio,  in  a  ca^  of  iron,  in  order  to  retaliate  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Peruana  by  a  sovereign  of  Lower  Aaia, 
who  had  treated  Shapor,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  same  man- 
ner; that  he  intended  to  carry  him  in  this  confinement  into 
Tartary,  but  that  the  miserable  prince  died  in  Syria,  at  a 
idaoe  called  Akshehr.'  (See  Anmedia  Arabsiads,  Vita 
Timwi,  ed.  Muiger»  torn,  ii  pp.  225,  276,  &c) 

We  will  not  venture  to  decide  a  question  on  which  there 
is  such  conflicting  evidence;  Wt  we  mntt  notioe  a  ourious 
passage  of  Busbequius,  who  visited  Constantinople  as  am- 
bassaoor  from  the  German  emperor  about  the  middle  of  the 
nxteenth  century,  as  it  seems  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of 
If.  von  Hamn^r.  The  passage  is  to  the  following  efiect : 
that  Bayazid,  after  his  defeat,  became  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  Timur,  who  treated  him  with  great  cruelty ;  that 
his  wife,  who  was  also  made  a  prisoner,  was  grossly  innulted 
before  hia  face ;  and  that  from  this  time  till  the  age  of  Su- 
leiman I.,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  1520  to  1566,  the  Osman 
sultans  have  never  married,  for  fear  that  the  reverses  of 
fintune  might  expose  them  to  similar  insults.  (Aug.  Qitlenii 
Butbequii  Legationi*  Turcica  Epistola Prima,  pp.  26,  27, 
ed.  Loud.  1660,  16mo.) 

Bayazid  was  succeeded  upon  the  throne  of  the  Osman 
empre  by  his  son  Mohammed  L   (Joseph  von  Hammer, 
GleaeAtcUe  da  OsaumistAm  Bei^,  vol.  L  p.  216,  &c. ; 
Shetif-eddin's  Life  of  TVmur,  translated  by  P.  De 
Cmix.) 

BAYAZID  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Osman  sultan, 
Mohammed  II.,  was  born  a.d.  1447.  and  in  1481  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  the  Osman  empire,  which  he 
occupied  till  1512.  Bayazid  was  governor  of  Amasia  when 
his  father  died  (3rd  of  May,  148L).  Upon  receiving  the 
neva  of  his  demise  he  hastened  to  Constantinople,  but  had 
to  establish  his  claims  to  the  throne  by  a  contest  with  bis 
brother  Jem — called  Zizim  or  Zizymus,  by  Caoursin  and 
other  contemporary  European  writers.  Jem  was  defeated  in 
a  battle  at  Yenishehr  near  Brusss,  20th  of  June,  1481,  and 
fled  to  Enptr  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  Sultan 
KaitbaL  In  the  fidlowins  year  Jem  was  induced,  by  the  re- 
presentatiMU  of  his  friencb  in  Syria,  to  venture  upon  another 
eanqiaign  against  his  brother ;  hut  he  was  again  unsncoessful. 
and  took  refuge  at  Rhodes.  Here  D'Aubiuson,  the  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  received  him  with  marked 
attention,  but  afterwards  sent  him  to  France,  where  he  was 
kept  inclose  confinement  till  1488.  Towards  the  end  of 
that  year  the  king  of  France,  Charles  VIII.,  surrendered 
him  into  the  hands  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  by  whom  he  was 
poisoned  (Feb.  24,  1495). 

A  considerable  part  of  Bayazid's  reign  was  spent  in  war. 
When  Mohammed  II.  died,  the  Osman  empire  was  engaged 
ia  a  conflict  with  Venice.  Bayazid  found  it  necessary  in 
I'JSS  to  conclude  a  peace  which  secured  considerable  ad- 
lantages  to  the  republic.  In  the  same  year,  Keduk  Ahmed 
Attfaa,  a  military  commander  to  whom  the  empue  owed 
many  important  victories,  was  mordered  by  Bayazid's  oom- 
tund. 

In  1 485  Ifeyaxid  declared  war  against  Kaitbu,  the  Mamluk 
nduu  of  Egypt.  Karagos-PaMa,  the  commander  of  the 
Oiman  army,  suflhred  two  signal  defeats,  and  in  1491  a 
peace  was  negotiated  upon  terms  by  no  means  advantageous 
or  creditable  to  the  Osman  arms.  In  the  same  year  the 
fortresses  of  Depedelen  and  Bayendera  in  Albania  were 
taken  by  the  Osmans.  Bayazid  was  himself  engaged  in  this 
expeditiof:,  and  near  Depedelen  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
an  assassin  who  had  approached  him  in  the  disguise  of  a 
nwnk.  lliis  incident,  M.  von  Hammer  observes,  gave  rise 
to  the  mle  ever  since  most  strictly  observed  at  the  Osman 
court,  that  no  one  hearing  any  weapon  is  admitted  into  the 
[Menee  of  tlw  sultan. 

Tba  year  1490  is  ranarkaUe  in  TuAish  history  fbr  the 
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first  treaty  concluded  between  the  Osman  govemnMBk 
and  that  of  Poland ;  and  in  1495  we  find  reoorded  tita  first 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  sultan  and  the  eiar  ctf 
Moscow. 

In  1499  another  war  broke  out  between  the  Osman  em- 
pire and  Venice.  A  Venetian  fleet  was  defoated  in  a  battle 
near  the  island  of  Sapienza,  Jifly  38,  1499 ;  and  Lepanto 
(Naupactos),  Modon,  Coron,  and  Navarino,  were  besimd 
and  taken  by  the  Osmans,  while  Iskandar  Pasha,  with  a 
land  army,  invaded  and  laid  waste  the  country  along  the 
river  Tagiiamento  in  the  north  of  Ital^.  A  combined 
Venetian  and  Spanish  fleet  took  possession  of  iEgina  and 
Cephalonia,  and  captured  twenty  Turkish  galleys.  By  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  December,  1502, 
the  Veaetians  were  obliged  to  leave  the  island  of  Santa 
Maura  in  the  hands  of  we  Turks,  but  they  kept  poasession 
of  Cephalonia,  and  obtained  the  privile^  of  appointing  a 
consul  at  Constantinop^,  and  of  trading  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Bayazid  was  induced  to  yi^  a  peace  upon  such  conditions 
hy  the  rapid  rise  of  the  Persian  power  on  the  eastern  frontier 
of  his  dominionB,  under  Shah  Innail,  the  fbunder  of  tiie 
Sa&wi  (oommonly  called  the  SoA)  dynasty.  Shah  Ismail 
had  eneroaehed  upon  (he  Osman  territo^  nw  Tokat,  and 
when  fwced  to  retreat  by  the  governor  of  the  provinoe,  had 
taken  possession  of  Merash-  About  the  same  time,  Korkud, 
Bayazid's  eldest  sdn.  disgusted  at  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment which  he  experienced  from  Alt  Pasha,  the  grand  vizir, 
quitted  the  empire  and  went  to  Egypt.  Ahmed,  though 
younger  than  Korkud,  had  been  appointed  by  Bayazid  his 
successor  on  the  throne.  Selim,  a  younger  brother  of 
Ahmed,  dissatisfied  with  the  preference  thus  given  to  the 
latter,  revolted  against  his  &ther  (1511),  at  the  same  time 
that  an  alarming  rebellion,  headed  by  Kuli  Shah,  also 
named  Sheitan  Kuli,  broke  out  in  Asia  Minor.  Kuli  Shah 
was  soon  obliged  to  retire,  and  his  adherents  became  dis- 
persed ;  but  the  conflict  between  the  prineest  Kwkud,  Selim, 
and  Ahmed,  oontinued,  till  at  last  Selim  jprerailed.  Bay- 
azid was  obliged  to  resign  the  government  in  his  Ikvonr,  and 
Selim,  supported  by  the  Janissaries,  and  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  of  (Constantinople,  ascended  the  throne  April  25, 
1512.  Bayazid  quitted  the  capital,  in  order  to  spend  die  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  peaceful  retirement  at  Demitoka,  his 
birth-place ;  but  he  died  on  his  journey  thither  at  Aye,  near 
Hassa,May26,  1512. 

(Joseph  von  Hammer's  Geichichte  de*  Osmamtchen 
Reich*,  vol.  ii.  p.  250,  &c.) 

BAYAZID,  a  town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  situated  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Ararat,  in  39°  24'  N.  lat,  44°  20'  E.  long. ; 
50  mile4  S.S.W.  from  Erivan,  and  about  180  miles  £.  of 
Erzerum.  It  is  governed  by  a  pasha  of  two  tails,  whose  autho- 
rity extends  over  a  surrounding  district  of  considerable  extent, 
but  its  limits  are  not  distinctiy  defined.  Kinneir  assigns  to 
the  place  a  population  at  30,000,  of  whom  the  great  ma- 
jority are  Turks ;  but  Stooqueler  says  that  the  population  is 
estunated  at  3000,  tiie  greatest  ]mportion  of  whom  ore 
Armenians ;  and  French  writers  estimate  the  p4^nlatiai  at 
10,000.  WhatevCT  be  the  number,  the  majori^  are,  un- 
doubtedly, Armenians ;  and  our  own  information  inclines  us 
to  consider  the  French  estimate  of  the  population  to  be 
nearest  the  mark. 

The  town  is  built  on  a  decUvi^,  the  summit  of  which  is 
said  by  the  inhabitants  to  be  strongly  fortified ;  but  they  do 
not  like  to  allow  the  fortifications  to  be  inspected.  The  city 
itself  is  also  surrounded  by  walls  and  a  rampart  Bayazid 
has  a  very  unintoresting  appearance.  The  houses  are  small, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  inconvenientiy  built.  Were  it  not 
for  the  pasha's  palaoa,  which  is  covered  with  white  pkster 
and  rises  Ugh  above  the  rest  of  the  town,  it  would  he  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  it  from  the  (a^gy  elevation  on  the  side 
of  which  it  is  buUt,  fiv  the  houses  are  composed  of  the  same 
material  as  the  rocks,  and  the  soil  affbr^  not  an  inch  of 
verdure.  There  are  three  mosques,  two  Christian  churches, 
and  a  monastery  of  considerable  celebrity  iu  Armenia.  LitUe . 
business  is  carried  on  at  Bayazid.  The  inhabitants  have  no 
encouragement  to  attempt  manufactures,  because  Russian 
articles  of  a  much  better  quality  than  they  can  make,  and 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  are  obtained  from  Erivan.  (See 
Kinneir 's  Geographieal  Memoir  the  Persian  Empire  ; 
Morier's  Journey  tJuxmgh  Pertia,  Armetuor  and  Jtta 
Minor ;  Stocqunor's  PUgrimage  through  JSAwudn  imd 
Pertia.) 

BAYER,  JOHN,  was  born  at  the  town  of  Rhain 
iRhaina  Biorum  ;  it  is  called  Bhain  by  Kb&dr,  and  wimn 
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to  be  Rain,  which  is  not  ftr  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lech 
and  the  Danube),  in  Bavajia,  In  1573.  He  followed  the 
prorettaion  of  un  adrocate  at  Augsburg,  where  he  died  in 
1625,  having  lived  a  bachelor  fifty-three  years.  He  wasan 
astronomer,  and  a  diligent  inquirer  into  antiquity.  The 
preceding  particulars  are  (ot  were)  stated  in  his  epitaph,  in 
the  church  of  St.  Dominie  at  Augsburg.  (Bee  Seniller, 
CaUtm  ttMstum  Chriaiiamm,  Aug.  Vtnd.  1 637 ;  or  ISSstr 
ner,  Ouch,  dttr  Math.  voL  iv.  p.  94.)  Of  hii  HA  wo  csn 
find  no  account,  except  in  the  Biogrcq^t  Unfversellg, 
whfeh  states  that  he  was  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  whose  zeal 
got  him  into  trouble,  but  who  was  withal  so  good  an  astro* 
nomer,  that  he  was  ennobled  by  the  'Emperor  Leopold  in 
'  1669.  With  whom  he  has  been  eonfounded  in  this  stnin)<e 
mistake  we  cannot  tell,  but  he  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
charts,  justiflea  himself  for  employing  his  time  in  mathv 
matics.  he  being  a  lawyer.  There  was  a  John  Bayer  who 
published  vurious  works  between  M68  and  1667,  one  of 
which,  Oitium  vel  Airium  Natures,  ^c,  might  have  con- 
tained astronomy.  Perhaps  this  one  may  have  been  oon- 
fbunded  with  John  Bayer  of  Augsburg. 

Bayer  hos  immwtalifed  his  name,  aa  Delambre  remarks, 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  He  published  charts  cff  the  stars  in 
1603.  in  which,  fbr  the  &nt  time,  he  diitlnguiaihed  one  from 
another  by  affixing  letters.  When  Flamsteed  and  othera 
adopted  this  practice,  which  has  since  become  universal,  the 
letters  of  Bayer  were  followed,  which  has  made  his  maps  valu- 
able ;  otherwise  they  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  Hevelius. 

The  first  edition  of  Bayer's  maps  was  published  at  Augs- 
bui^  in  September,  1 603,  with  the  fblbwing  title  :  Johannis 
Baieri  Rhainani,  J.  C.  Uranometria, omnium  caterismorum 
continent  achemata  novA  methodo  delineata,  areit  laminit 
expreisa.  The  title  given  by  Lalande  (Biblio^.  Aatr.)  is 
incorrect  He  had  obtained  the  constellations  visible  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  from  the  catalogue  of  Tycho  Brah^, 
and  those  about  the  south  pole  from  Americus  Vesputius 
and  others.  (Kepler,  Tab.  ntidolph.  cited  by  Kiistner.)  It 
is  not  known  whether  he  observed  himself,  but  Riccioli,  in 
the  words  'suis  Tigiliia  Bstronomicia  aucta  et  emendata,' 
implies  that  he  did ;  and  Battaehius  iPUmitfth.  in  Pref.  ad 
Led.)  affirms  that  Bayer  was  not  in  itossession  of  the  more 
reeent  obsemttions  of  Tyeho  Brah£,  and  that  his  places  were 
erroneous  in  consequence.  There  are  fifty-one  maps  by 
Bayer,  namely,  two  of  the  hemispheres,  one  of  nme  constel- 
lations about  the  south  pole,  and  forty-eight  of  single  con- 
stellations. '  The  Grreek  letters  are  employed  to  denote  the 
stars,  and  where  the  Greek  alphabet  ends,  the  Roman  small 
letters  are  used. 

The  following  Is  the  list  of  Bayer's  constellafions,  after 
each  of  which  is  placed  the  letter  with  which  the  reckoning 
ends;  so  that  by  looking  at  the  numbering  of  the  two 
alphabets  annexed,  the  number  of  stars  reckoned  by  him 
may  be  seen.  In  applying  t^e  letters  he  seems  to  have  ar- 
ranged the  stars  in  order  of  brilliancy :  thus  a  is  the  largest 
star  in  a  constellation,  that  is,  the  largest  in  the  opinion  of 
Bayer,  observing  with  the  naked  eye,  in  and  fthmit  1600. 
Bayer's  names  and  spellings  ue  retained.  The  consteUa- 
tions  are  all  in  Ptolemy. 

I.  a  8.  e  .15.  o  22.  %  29.  e  36.  m  43.  t 

3.  /3  9.  t  16.  w  33.  f  30.  f  37.  n  44.  u 

3.  V  10.  c  17.  p  24.  w  31.  e  38.  o  45.  W 

A.  h  II.  \  18.  «  25.  a  32.  h  39.  p  46.  X 

5.  E  12.  n  19.  r  26.  b  33.  i  40.  q  47.  y 

6.  ;  13.**  20.  V  27.0  34.  k  41.  r  48.x 

7.  If  14.  %  21.  f  28.  d  35.  1  42.  s 


1.  Ursa  Minor,  0 

2.  Ursa  Major,  h 

3.  Draco,  i 

4.  (3epheni,  p 

5.  Bootet,  k 

6.  Corona,  v 

7.  Hercules,  i 
S.  Lyra,  v 

9.  Cygnus,  g 
10.  Camepeoy  a 
1 1  Perseus,  o 

12.  Auriga,  1^ 

13.  SerpentarittS,  f 

14.  Serpens,  e 

15.  SagitU,  9 

'••issilU'' 


17.  Delphinus,* 

18.  Equufl  Minor,  t 

19.  Pegasus, 

30.  Androauaa,Q 

21.  Triangulum,  a 

22.  Ariea.  r 

23.  Taurus,  u 
94.  Gemini,  g 

25.  Canoer,  d 

26.  Leo,  p 

27.  Virgo,  q 
38.  Libra,  o 
29.  Scorpio,  ft 
SO.  Sagittarius,  h 

31.  Capricomus,  c 
S2.  Aquariuflf  f 
33.  Piaees,  1  - 


94.  Cetua,  ^ 

35.  Orion,  p 

36.  Eridanus,  d 

37.  Lepus,  V 

38.  Ganls  Majot,  o 

39.  Canis  Minor,  n 

40.  Navis,  s 

41.  Centaunis,  q 

42.  Crater,  X 

43.  Corvus,  q 

44.  Hydra,  b 

45.  Lupus,  ti 

46.  Am,  e 

47.  Corona  meridionalis,  V 
49.  Piscis  Notius, /I 


Paw 

Toucan 
GTrus 
Phttnix 
Dorado 
Piscis  Tolaua 
Hydms 
Chameleon 
Apis 

Ajiis  Indiea 
Triangulum  Ausfrale 
Indus 

59.  Synopsis  CTceli  Superioris 
Borea 

51.  Synopsis  CobU  Inferioria 
Austro 

In  Delombre's  list  (Hitt.  de  tAH.  Mod.),  in  Canb  Major, 
for  X— o  lead  a— o.  The  title  of  the  last  map  is  presumed 
by  us,  as  the  only  copy  of  the  first  edition  we  know  of  docs 
not  contain  it,  and  the  succeeding  editions  have  no  letter- 
press. The  constellations  in  Itdios  are  those  of  which  a 
nont  view  is  presented,  of  which  we  ahall  presently  speak. 

In  this  first  edition,  the  letter-press  is  on  the  back  <rf  the 
plates.  It  oontains,  in  additwn  to  what  has  been  notind, 
the  various  names  of  the  oonstellations  and  single  stars, 
together  with  the  planets  with  which  they  were  supposed  to 
have  astrological  affinities. 

In  order  to  restore,  as  he  supposed,  the  sphere  of  Ptolemv, 
Bayer  has  inverted  many  of  the  constellations,  end  made 
them  turn  their  backs ;  and  this  he  has  dune  upon  an  ecliptic 
and  equator  so  disposed  &s  to  place  the  spectator  intide. 
The  state  of  the  (question  is  this ;  it  is  pretty  clear  either 
that  Ptolemy  imagmed  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  globe, 
looking  on  the  backs  of  the  conatetlations,  or  in  the  inside, 
looking  on  the  fronts ;  for  neither  of  the  two  remaining  sup- 
positions will  place  those  stars  on  the  risrht  or  leflt  arms,  8cc., 
which  Ptolemy  places  there.  The  altemative  mi^^ht  be 
easily  settled  by  rematking  whether  the  stars  in  the  body 
are  placed  in  the  front  or  back ;  but,  unfortunately,  Ptolemy 
generally  refbrs  them  to  some  part  cS  the  dress  or  arms 
which  has  both  back  and  front,  such  as  the  belt  of  Orion ; 
but  in  the  few  instances  which  are  tests,  Ptolemy  always 
names  the  back,  the  only  exception  we  know  of  being  a  star 
in  Virgo,  which  is  said  to  be  m  the  front  face  (rpoaump), 
which  may  be  reconciled  with  the  rest  by  supposing  the 
back  of  a  figure  with  the  face  turned  sideways.  Therefore, 
to  represent  Ptolemy  completely,  an  outside  of  a  sphere,  or 
part  of  a  sphere,  must  be  drawn ;  and  on  an  inside  sphere 
there  is  only  the  choice  of  changing  left  into  right,  and 
vereS,  by  dmwing  backs,  or  backs  into  fronts,  and  vicevertSf 
by  drawing  fronts.  Bayer  has  chosen  the  first,  with  Che 
exceptions  noted  in  italics  in  the  preceding  list,  fbr  which  he 
has  been  blamed  by  Schickard,  Bartsch.  Hevelius,  Flam- 
steed,  and  others :  but,  singularly  enough,  he  has  not  car- 
ried his  own  system  through;  for  Andromeda,  of  which  he 
has  represented  the  fiu»,  is  precisely  one  of  those  signs  in 
whieh  o  crucial  word  is  fimnd  in  Ptolemy,  who  phues  one 
star  between  the  shoulders  (^v  prrafpiv^).  Flamsteed 
cuts  the  knot  by  assuring  us  that  vSrov  and  ptrifpivow, 
which  vulgar  scholars  imagine  to  mean  'the  back,  and 
'  the  part  of  the  back  between  the  shoulders,'  sometimes 
mean  '  the  front '  and  *  the  chest,'  in  proof  of  which  he 
lirintfs  his  own  conviction,  that  Homer  and  others  must  in 
some  places  have  adopted  these  senses.  Montuela,  with 
irrcnt  probability,  conjectures  that  Bayer  mtonded  to  a 
w..i^ex  sphere,  but  overlooked,  or  was  ignorant  of,  the 
proper  method  of  inverting  the  figures  on  the  copper. 

Circumstances  which  we  shall  have  to  mention  m  Flak 
sTBsn  make  it  worth  while  to  give  the  preceding  detaila, 
The  rest  of  the  Idstory  of  Bayer  s  vork  is  as  follows Ir 
16S7i,Julius  Schiller  published  at  Angsburg  his  Cmhtm 
Stellatum  (^uittiammt  8m.  $oeiaii  operd  XBayeri,  &c. 
Uranometriam  nomm  pfiore  eaxuratiorem  Iwupletio- 
remqtte  tuppeditantia.  This  was  an  attempt  to  change  the 
names  of  the  constellations  into  others  derived  from  the 
Scriptures ;  as,  for  instance,  calling  the  twelf  e  signs  of  the 
zodiac  after  the  apostles,  Stc.  The  northern  oonstellations 
were  taken  from  the  New  Testament  and  the  southern  ftam 
the  Old.  Schiller's  account  is  as  follows :  that  Bayer,  having 
laid  down  the  positions  of  the  stars,  left  all  the  rest  to  Schiller, 
but  died  before  the  whole  (and  Ursa.  Minor  in  particular) 
was  completed,  and  without  having  time  to  flnisn  some  as- 
tronomical ^^n^t^^j  J«*  of  Bayer 
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tKftred  from  the  old  in  the  nniBfaer  and  positioiw  of  the 
stars,  which  he  had  altered,  as  wsU  from  many  nights'  ob- 
servations of  his  own  (whether  of  positions  or  of  magnitudes 
it  not  stated),  as  from  various  books  whioh  he  had  finuid ; 
and  that,  fix  this  reason,  be  (Iteysr)  was  anxionB  that  the 
old  Uranometry  should  never  be  repoblidiod.  These  maps 
also  represented  the  efmv«  aide  of  the  spben,  that  men 
mi^t  vee  the  fh>ntB  of  these  Christian  constellations,  it  being 
lodged  indeoonms  that  the  apostlea  should  turn  their  backs. 
Thus  we  see  that  Bayer  committed  a  mistake  again,  as  far 
as  Ptolemy's  sphere  is  ooncemed.  He  should  hare  drawn 
the  inside  or  concave  of  the  sphere,  in  turning  the  fronts 
towards  the  spectator.  This  work  of  Schiller's  is  also  men- 
tioDed  by  Oiusendi  as  fbllows:  'CtBtnm  Christianum  a 
J.  Bayero  affectum,  et  a  Julb  Schillero  confectum.'  (Gass. 
Ft<.  Peir.  in  ann.  IS3S.)  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  edi- 
tisn,  Bayer  has  abandoned  his  letters  and  taken  numbers, 
either  of  his  own  or  from  Ptolemy.  Tho  plates  are  remark- 
ably well  executed  for  the  period,  and  the  grouping  of  the 
eonstellationa  is  strikingly  beantiftil,  bnt  the  stais  am  ahniMt 
kMt  in  the  shading. 

SetaiUer  atatea,  that  a  mrimititioiis  edition  oi  Bayer  ms 
eftred  fbr  sale  at  Phinkfort  rair  in  autumn,  t8S4 ;  which, 
fay  means  of  the  words  novi  inethodo  iMituata,  wai  made 
ta  pass  for  the  expected  edition  of  16S7,  that  is  SehiUer'i 
own ;  but  it  was  struck  ttom  the  same  ^atet  as  that  of 
1603.  and  therefore  probably  eoold  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  subsequent  editions.  > 

The  second  edition  of  the  Vranoautria  (plates  only,  and 
without  letter-press)  was  printed  at  Ulm  in  1648.  and  the 
third  (plates  only)  at  Ulm  in  1666.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
letter-press  of  the  first  edition,  with  additions,  had  been 
printed  under  the  following  clumsy  tiHe  :  JSxpUoatio  Cha- 
raeterum  eeneta  Vranometriat  Imaginum  Jmuiu  intcalp- 
timtm  addita.  First  edition,  Strasbui^,  1 6114  ;  second,  Ulm, 
1640:  third,  Augsbunr.  I6M:  fourth.  Uhn.  1697. 

BAYER,  GOTTUKB  (THE0PHILU8)  SIEOFRIEIX 
grandsmi  of  John  Bayer  the  attronmner,  was  bom  at 
KtenigsbCTg  in  1694.  He  applied  leabusly  to  the  study 
of  the  Oriental  languages  under  the  tuition  of  Alsaham 
Wolf,  and  of  some  learnt  RabMs :  he  also  toeikm  peouliar 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  Chinese  language.  After  tm- 
Rlling  in  varioua  parts  of  Germany  for  his  improvement, 
he  returned  to  Kmni^rsberg  in  1717,  when  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  University.  In  1726  he  was  called  to 
Petersbni^  to  All  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, and  was  there  much  noticed  by  the  minister,  Count 
Ostermann,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Novogorod.  Hit  health 
became  much  impaired  by  intense  study,  and  ha  died  in 
February,  173B.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  some  of 
which  are  printed  separately ;  others  are  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  qf  the  Academy  qf  Petenburg  and  in  the  Acta 
Kryditorum  ;  and  some  were  left  at  hli  death  in  MS.  Of 
those  that  have  been  published  separately  the  prineipat  are  • 
1.  Mutewn  Sinieum,  3  vols.  8vo.  Fetemburg,  1730.  The 
greater  parted  the  first  volume  is  occupied  by  an  intererting 
preface,  in  which  the  author  reeapitnlates  the  labours  of 
Uiose  who  preceded  him  in  the  field  of  Chinese  literature ; 
Ais  is  followed  by  a  general  Chinese  grammar ;  and  by  a 
snimmar  of  the  popular  Chinese  dialect  of  the  province  of 
Chin  Chen,  which,  he  says,  diflfert  but  little  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  learned  or  mandarins.  This  is  folloaed  by  a 
letter  from  some  missionaries  at  Tranquebar  concerning 
the  Tamnl  language.  The  second  volume  contains  a  Chi- 
nese Lexicon,  extracts  from  several  Chinese  works,  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Siao  ul  lun,  or  Originee  Binica^  a  treatise 
on  Chinese  chronology ;  and  another  on  die  weights  and 
measures  of  the  Chinese.  The  plates  of  the  Chinese  cha- 
racters in  this  wor^  are  sud  {aio/^^>kie  UntverteUe)  to 
be  badly  executed.  2.  J)e  Htrrit  Simtia  et  Oydo  Horatio 
Cmtmentationes,  4to.  Petersburg,  1735.  3.  Hutoria  0» 
rmena  et  Edessena  ex  numig  tUustrata,  4to.  1734,  Bfbg. 
Univ.  This  work,  which  he  dedicated  to  Joseph  Simooius 
Atsemani,  is  much  esteemed.  4.  Historia  Regni  Orofcorum 
Haetriani,  1738.  [See  Bactria.]  5.  De  Nummis  Rmnams 
ia  offro  Prussico  repertis.  6.  De  Belipgi  Sinica  Hber  tin- 
gttlari*,  in  which  he  examines  and  confutes  the  Chinese 
SL-count  of  a  total  eclipse,  which  a  Jesuit  asserted  to  have 
occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death.  (See  Weldler, 

fe\7l.y  Of  his  scattefed  dissertatims,  some  are  on  the 
ongol,  Tangutian,  and  Brahmanio  languages:  one  is 
de  &ementia  Calrrmcieu;  another  on  some  hooks  in  an 
anknown  language,  found  near  ttke  banks  of  the  Caspian 


Sea ;  one  is  a  translation  from  Confucius ;  and  another 
De  itucriptionibue  ludaorum  Ortseia  et  LaUnia,  &c.  Ha 
wrote  also  Hutoria  Congregationit  Cardinalium  de  Pro- 
vaganda  fide,  4to..  1721,  giving  an  aocount  of  that  cele- 
orated  institution,  in  whicD,  however,  he  displayed  some- 
what of  a  prfyudioed  spirit  and  sectarian  intolerance.  He 
himself  aftermrds,  writing  to  Laonue,  said  that  he  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  bis  wwk,  and  that  he  intended  to 
make  more  bccurate  researches  on  the  sulnect.  His  Opu*~ 
cula,  which  treat  of  several  topics  of  emaition,  were  pub- 
lished by  Klotx,  8to.,  Halle,  1770.  with  a  biography  of 
Bay«.  There  is  also  a  life  of  Bayer  in  the  Bibliothemte 
Qermamque,  voL  L,  frpm  whidi  Cpaufem^  has  taken  his 
aeoount  of  that  vriter  in  the  Nomeau  JHctionnaire  Bit- 
torique. 

BAYEUX,  a  town  in  the  dei^u-tment  of  Calvados,  in 
France,  17  miles  "W.  by  N.  of  Caen,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment, and  151  miles  in  the  same  direction  from  Paris, 
49**  J  7'  N.  lat..  0"  44'  W.  long.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Aure, 
and  only  about  5  or  6  miles  from  the  coast. 

In  the  earliest  times  this  place  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Druids.  Aftw  the  Roman  conquest,  if  not  before,  it  appears 
to  ham  home  the  name  of  Arngenus,  and  subsequently  that 
of  Baiooaasea  (fimn  the  peopM  whose  capital  it  was),  and 
by  eontraotion,  Baioc»,  ana  Baiocas.  From  these  latter 
fonns,Bayeux,itsmodemname,has9prung.  Roman  relics, 
vases,  statues,  and  medals,  have  been  dug  up  in  considerable 
numbers.  Under  the  kings  of  Franca,  of  the  Merovingian 
and  Carlovingian  races,  the  town  was  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  it  bad  a  mint.  Bayeux  was  destroyed  by  the 
Normans,  and  rebuilt  and  peopled  by  them.  The  dukes  of 
Normandy  regarded  it  as  the  second  place  in  their  duchy, 
and  had  a  palace  here.  It  was  however  pillaged  and  burned 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  in  the  beginning  ot  his  reign.  It 
suffered  severely  in  the  invasions  of  France  by  Edward  III. 
and  Hennr  v.,  as  well  as  in  the  retieious  wars  of  the  sixteenth 
omtnry.  llie  bishoprie  was  erected  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
it  u  believed ;  and  the  bishops  claimed,  on  account  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  see,  superiori^  over  tiie  other  bishops  of  the 
ecclesiastical  province  of  Neustria,  or  Ncvmandy:  but  the 
popes,  to  whom,  in  1581,  the  question  was  referred,  did  not 
allow  their  superiority ;  without  however,  so  far  as  appears, 
disputing  the  fact  (the  early  origin  of  the  see)  on  which 
the  claim  was  grounded. 

The  town  is  old,  and  ill  built,  with  the  exception  of  one 
good  street.  The  bouses  are  chiefly  of  wood  and  plaster,  but 
some  are  of  stone.  The  antient  cathedral  is  the  oldest  place 
of  worship  in  Normandy.   It  ia  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with 

Eointed  arches  and  two  spire-crowned  towers  of  unequal 
eight  at  the  vestem  end,  and  a  cei^ol  tower,  which  is  infe- 
rior to  the  two  western  towers  in  height.  These  towers  are  of 
inferior  architecture.  <TheendspiTes,'HaysDr.Dibdin,  'are 
rather  lof^  than  elegant  j  in  truth  they  are,  in  respect  to 
team  and  -oniameut,  about  as  sorry  periormances  as  can  be 
seen.'  There  are  five  porches  at  the  western  end,  the  central 
one  rather  large,  the  t*o  on  each  side  comparatively  smalt. 
They  were  formerly  covered  with  sculptured  figures,  but  the 
Caiviniats  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  Revolutionists 
in  the  eighteenth,  hare  much  mutilated  and  defaced  them. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  plain,  solid,  and  rather  bare 
of  ornament.  I>r.  Ducarel,  who  visited  it  in  1752,  says  that  it 
was  not  adorned  with  any  statues  or  other  ornaments,  and 
that  the  pictures  and  painted  glass  were  very  indiiTeFent. 
The  wallk  and  chapels  of  the  choir  were  once  covered  with 
large  fresco  paintings,  now  nearly  obhterated.  In  each  side 
of  the  nave  are  richly-ornamented  archea,  springing  from 
massive  single  pillars.  The  chrnr  is  rather  fine,  and  the 
flying  buttresses  of  the  exterior  of  the  nave  are  admirable. 
The  lead  waa  stripped  from  part  of  the  roof  during  the 
revolution  for  the  purpose  of  making  bullets,  and  the  build- 
ing in  consequenoe  exhibitB  indications  of  decay.  There 
is  a  crypt  or  subterraneous  ohapel,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings,  some  probably  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  some  still  older.  The  extreme  length  of  the 
interior  is  about  3 1  i  English  feet  by  S 1  feet  high,  and  about 
105  feet  wide.  The  transepts  are  about  120  feet  long,  by  35 
feet  wide.  The  cathedral,  after  being  twice  or  thrice  rebuilt 
by  the  Normans,  was  erected  in  its  present  form  (except 
one  of  the  western  tovers,  and  some  other  parts  evidently  of 
later  origin)  by  Philip  de  Harcourt,  who  held  the  see  in  tho 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century :  hut  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
some  part  does  not  befamg  to  the  earlier  edifice  erected  bv 
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library  consists  of  9000  Tolumes,  remains  of  a  much 
'larger  collection,  which,  having  been  kept  shut  up  in  the 
chapter-bouie  for  ten  yem  dniing  the  revolutitHi,  wu  in  a 
great  degree  spoiled  by  the  vet,  which  penetrated  to  them 
^ter  the  roof  of  the  c^pter-hou8e  had  been  stripped  of  its 
lead.  There  are  now  nor  churches ;  before  the  rerolation, 
there  were  in  Bayeux  and  its  suburbs  fourteen,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  eighteen  parish  churches,  two  priories,  three 
convents  for  men,  and  four  for  women :  the  hiahoprie  was 
very  rich. 

The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  Bayeux  are  cloth,  linen, 
serge,  hosieiVi  and  other  woven  iabrics,  grain,  hemp,  cider, 
and  especially  butter  and  lace;  the  best  butter  is  made 
during  winter  and  spring,  put  up  into  small  pots,  and  car- 
ried in  large  panniers  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  country, 
and  even  to  Paris.  It  is  shipped  also  in  large  quantities  to 
the  French  colonies.  About  three  thousand  females  are 
constantly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lace.  Hats, 
stout  muslins,  jand  especially  porcelain,  are  also  manuftc- 
tuffed  Here.  The  population,  in  1838,  was  9954  tbr  the 
town,  or  10,303  for  the  whole  commune. 

Bayeux  possesses  a  collie  or  high  school,  of  considerable 
reputation ;  there  is  a  tribuntd  de  commerce :  a  building 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Lazariats  as  a  seminary  ibr  the 
ele^y,  is  now  used  as  a  barrack.  Bayeux  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrondissement  containing  390  square  miles,  or  249,600 
acres;  the  population,  in  1832,  was  80,414.  There  are  se* 
veral  paper-mills  in  the  arrondissement. 

Bayeux  was,  according  to  some,  the  native  place  of  Alain 
Chartier,  one  of  the  old  French  poets,  who  lived  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  country  of  Bessin,  of  which  Bayeux  was  the  capital, 
was  a  subdivision  of  Normandy,  It  is  productive  in  apples, 
ttom  which  the  inhabitants  nuke  a  great  quantity  of  eider, 
partly  for  home  consumption,  partly  to  be  sent  to  Rouen 
and  Paris.  Towards  the  sea  there  is  some  rich  pasture 
land ;  hut  the  district  generally  is  not  fertile.  State  is  quar- 
ried in  several  places ;  poultry  and  game,  especially  quails 
and  red-legged  partridges,  are  plentiful ;  and  butter  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade,  as  already  noticed.  Fish  is 
also  abundant,  and  the  shad,  the  sole,  and  the  oysters  €£ 
the  river  Vire,  are  in  good  repute.  The  forest  of  Cerisy,  the 
largest  in  the  territory,  shelters  the  wild  boar,  and  nume- 
0U9  foxes.  The  churches  of  Mie  dist^ct  an  remarkable  for 
their  handsome  steeples. 

BAYEUX  TAPESTRY,  a  web  or  roll  of  linen  cloth  or 
canvass,  preserved  at  Bayeux  in  Normandy,  upon  which  a 
continuous  representation  of  the  events  connected  with  the 
invasion  and  conqnest  of  England  by  the  Normans  is 
worked  in  woollen  thread  of  diwrent  odours,  in  the  form  of 
a  sampler.  It  is  twenty  inches  wide,  and  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  feet  long ;  and  is  divided  into  seventy-two  com- 
partments, each  baring  a  supmcription  in  Latin  which  indir 
cates  its  subject,  or  the  person  or  persons  represented.  It  is 
edged  on  its  upper,  as  well  as  its  lower  part,  by  a  bolder  re- 
presenting chieliy  quadrupeds,  birds,  sphinxes,  minotaurs, 
and  other  similar  subjects. 

Attention  was  first  directed  to  this  singular  monument  by 
Af .  Lancelot,  in  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions and  Belles Lettres,  in  1724,  inconsequence  of  his 
discovering  an  illuminated  drawing  from  a^rtion  of  it, 
among  the  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  M.  Foucault,  who 
had  been  Intendant  of  Normandy.  At  the  time  of  finding 
■t  ue  did  not  know  what  it  actually  represented ;  whether 
the  origintd  was  a  scuhiture  round  the  choir  of  a  church, 
upon  a  tomb,  on  a  friexe ;  whether  it  was  a  painting  in 
fresco,  or  on  glass ;  or,  lastly,  whether  it  might  not  be  a 
tapestry.  He  saw  that  it  was  historical,  and  that  it  related  to 
William  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the  conquest  of  England ; 
and  be  wrote  to  Caen  respecting  it,  but  f;ot  no  iufbrmatitm. 

P^re  Montfaucon,  upon  reading  Lancelot's  memmr,  saw 
the  value  of  this  curious  representation,  and  left  no  stone 
unturned  till  he  had  discovered  the  original.  He  wrote 
to  Caen  and  Bayeux,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  drawing  for 
inspection,  when,  at  last,  the  canons  of  Bayeux  recognized 
it  as  a  portion  of  the  tapestry  in  their  possession,  which 
tradition  said  had  been  worked  by,  or  under  the  super- 
intendence of,  Matilda,  the  Conqueror's  queen,  which  she 
had  herself  ^ven  to  the  cathedral,  of  which  Odo,  the  Con- 
queror's half-brother,  was  bishop,  and  which  they,  the  canons 
of  Bayeux,  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  in  the  nave  of  their  church,  at  a  partiealar  season 
of  the  year.    M  lucelot,  in  a  second  memoir,  says  it  was 


at  that  time  traditionally  called  la  TbiUtte  de  Due  Ouil- 
kutma.  Hontfoucon  sent  an  able  artist,  at  the  name  of  An- 
toina  Benoit,  to  copy  it ;  and  at  the  opening  of  the  second 
volume  of  his  Monmmu  de  Ut  Mohotmu  Franfoiee,  pub- 
lished  in  1730,  engraved  the  whole  in  a  reduced  form,  ac- 
companied with  a  eommentaiy  upon  Latin  inscriptions, 
which,  throughout,  explain  the  mtenkion  of  the  figures  re- 
presented in  the  difierent  compartments. 

M.  Lancek>t,  upon  the  publioation  of  the  tapestry  by  Mont- 
faucon, sent  a  second  memoir  to  the  Academy  of  Inscrip- 
tions and  Belles  Lettres  (as  has  been  just  mentioned),  which 
was  read  in  1730,  and  published  in  the  same  year,  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  their  transactions,  in  which  he  states  that 
the  earliest  mention  of  this  tapestry  among  the  archives  of 
the  cathedral  is  in  an  inventory  <h  jewels  and  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  church,  taken  in  1476,  where  it  is  called 
*  une  tente  tr^s  longue  et  ^tioite  de  telle  &  broderie  de 
ymages  et  eserpteaubt  fiusans  rqiresentation  du  conquest 
d'Angleterre,  laquelle  est  tendue  environ  nef  det'Egliso 
le  jour  et  par  las  ootans  des  rdiques.* 

Dr.  Duearel  is  die  next  who  gives  us  an  account  of  tiiis 
tapestiT,  in  the  appendix  to  his  Anglo-Norman  AnHqmUea 
(folio,  London,  1767),  where  he  has  printed  an  elatxuate 
description  of  it,  which  had  been  drawn  up  some  years 
before,  during  a  residence  in  Normandy,  by  Smart  Le- 
thieullier,  Esq.,  an  able  English  antiquary.  Duearel  tells  us 
that  when  he  was  in  Normandy  it  was  annually  hung  up  ol. 
St.  John's  day,  and  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the 
church,  where  it  continued  eight '  days.  At  all  other  times 
it  was  carefully  kept  locked  up  in  a  strong  waiusoot  press  in 
a  chapel  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral. 

From  this  time  till  the  autumu  of  1803,  it  received  but 
little  further  notice,  when  Bonaparte,  then  First  C^onsul  of 
France,  contemplating  the  immediate  invasion  of  England, 
ordered  it  to  he  brought  from  Ba^x  to  the  NatumaT  Mu- 
seum at  Paris,  where  it  was  deposited  during  snne  months 
for  public  inspection.  The  First  Consul  himself  went  to  see 
it,  and  affected  to  be  struck  with  that  particular  part  which 
represents  Handd  on  his  throne  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  a  meteor  which  presaged  his 
deficit:  affording  an  opportttnity  for  the  inference  that  the 
meteor  which  had  then  been  lately  seen  in  the  south  of 
France  was  the  presage  of  a  similar  event.  (Genlleman'e 
Magagine,  1830,  v<A.  Ixiii.,  pt.  ii.  p.  1136.)  The  exhibition 
was  popular:  so  much  so,  that  a  small  dramatic  piece  was 
got  up  at  the  Theatre  du  Vaudeville,  entitled  La  Tofdeserie 
ae  la  reine  Mathilde,  in  which  Matilda,  who  had  retired  to 
her  unole  Roger  during  the  contest,  was  r^reaented  passing 
her  time  wiu  her  women  in  embroidering  the  exploits  ot 
her  husband,  never  leaving  their  worit,  except  to  put  up 
prayers  fiir  Us  snceeas.  (Hillin,  Magazin  Hrtcyclovediquet 
1803,  tom.  iv.  p.  541.)  After  having  been  exhibited  in 
Paris,  and  in  one  or  two  laive  towns,  the  tapestry  was  re- 
turned to  Bayeux,  and  lodgra  with  the  muntcipaUt^.  Mr. 
Dawson  Turner,  in  his  Tour  in  Normandy,  written  in  18 18, 
says,  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Bayeux  had  then  recently 
applied  to  the  government  for  the  tapestry  to  be  restored  lo 
their  cathedral,  but  without  effect,  {Tour  in  Normandy, 
8vo.  Loud.  1820,  vol.  ii.  p.  242.) 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  this  curious  monument  escaped 
destruction  during  the  Revolution.  Its  surrender  at  that 
time  was  demandm  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  guns  - 
a  priest,  however,  suoeeeded  in  oonoealing  and  preservmg  it 
from  destruction. 

The  new  degree  of  publicity  given  to  the  tapestry  by  its 
exposure-  in  the  Freneb  capital,  again  made  it  a  subject  of  * 
discussion  ;  and  the  Abh^  de  la  Rue,  profeasor  of  history  in 
the  Academy  of  Caen,  endeavoured,  in  a  memoir,  afterwards 
translated  by  Francis  Douce,  Enq.  and  printed  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  the  ArcheetAo^  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, to  show  that  a  mistake  had  been  committed  by 
tradition  in  the  selection  of  the  Matilda,  and  that  its  origin 
ought  not  to  have  been  ascribed  to  Matilda  the  Conqueror's 
queen,  but  to  Matilda  the  empress,  the  daughter  of  King 
Henry  I. 

The  next  memoir  on  this  curious  sulyect  is  comprised  in  a 
short  letter  from  Mr.  Hudson  Gumey,  printed  in  the 
eighteenth  volume  of  the  ArcKaologia,  who  saw  the  tapestry 
at  Bayeux  in  18 1 4,  where  it  then  went  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Thtfa  de  St.  Jean,  which  is  axpluned  by  what  Duearel  has 
ssid,  that  it  was  formerly  exhibited  upon  St  John's  day. 
Lancelot,  MontAuioon,  Duearel,  and  De  la  Rue,  appear  al] 
to  have  considetad  the  tapeatcy  u^monuQeunf  toe  Cua- 
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jKiest  of  England,  intended  to  ha.w  been  continued  to ' 
Duke  William's  coronation,  but  from  some  cause  or  otber 
left  unfinished.  Mr.  Gumey  considered  it  to  be  an  apolo- 
getical  history  of  the  claims  of  William  to  the  crovn  of 
England,  and  of  the  breach  of  &ith  and  fall  of  Harold ;  and 
that,  as  it  stands,  it  contains  a  perfect  and  finished  action. 

In  tiM  mean  time,  the  Society  of  Anliciuariei  in  1816 
deiqntehed  an  excaUent  and  acemat»  artist,  Mr.  Charles 
Stotbard,  to  Bayeux,  who  in  that  and  tiie  sueeeading  year 
brought  home  aperfect  te-simile  <tf  the  tapestry ;  the  drav- 
ings  of  wbieh  have  bees  since  engnmd,  oolouted  like  the 
onginal,  and  publisher  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Vtiutta 
Monttmmta,  plate  i.  to  xvii. 

mie  appeaisnce  of  the  first  portion  of  Mr.  Stothard's  draw- 
ings gave  rise  to  some  Obserrations  from  Mr.  Amyot,  in  re- 
futation of  an  historicBl  flsct  which  the  tapestry  had  been 
suQiOBed  to  establish :  namely,  that  of  Handd's  mission  to 
Normandy  by  the  Gonfossor  to  offer  the  succession  to  Wil- 
Uam.  (Archofd.  vol.  xix.  p.  68.)  These  were  followed  by 
C.  Stothard's  own  obserrations  while  at  Bayeux,  pointing  out 
sueh  eireumstances  as  presented  themselves  to  his  notice 
durii^  the  minute  investigation  to  which  the  tapestry  was 
neeeasarily  subjected  {Una,  vol.  xtx.  p.  184),  and  i^in  fol- 
lowed by  A  D^fmee  qf  tha  earfy  onlwwfy  e/  the  Ti^try, 
hy  Hr.  Amyot  (Ibid.  p.  198).  in  which  the  objections  raised 
by  the  Abbe  de  la  Rue  against  the  tradition  which  made 
the  tapeatry  co-eval  with  the  events  it  celebrates,  are  com- 
pletely invalidated.  The  last  account  of  this  tapestry  is  in 
lbs.  Stothard's  Lettert  from  Normandy,  4to.  Lond.'  1620, 
let  xi.  pp.  121-134;  except  a  brief  notice  of  it  in  Dibdin's 
Bihiiographical  ToWy  8vo.  Lond.  1821,  vol.  i.  pp.  375-391. 

The  work  begins  with  the  figure  of  a  king  seated  upon 
his  throne,  who  is  addressing  one  of  two  persons  standing  by 
his  side :  the  inscription  is  simply  *  edward  rbx.'  It  ap- 
pears to  be  Harold  taking  leave.  We  next  see  Harold  pro- 
ceeding to  Boseham  attended  by  several  followers ;  he  carries 
a  hawk  upon  hia  fist,  at  that  time  the  distinguishing  mark  iA 
nobility ;  his  dogs  are  running  before  him :  *  ibi  BAaoLD 

DTXAMGLOnTK  IT  STl  HII.ITKS  XQTITANT  AD  B09HAX.* 

A  dmrch  is  th«D  represented,  in  front  of  whieh  are  two  men 
who  appear  about  to  enter:  above  is  the  word  'scclxsia.' 
This  cnuroh  is  Boseham  in  Sussex.  The  party  next  appear 
feasting  at  a  table  in  a  house,  previous  to  their  embarkatirai. 
Some  persons  are  descending  the  steps  from  the  apartment 
where  they  have  been  dining;  others  are  embarking  in  four 
vessels.  Har(M  enters  first,  still  bearing  the  hawk  and 
carrying  a  dog  under  his  arm.-  These  last-mentioned 
figures  are  wading  through  the  water,  naked  from  the  waist 
downwards :  *  hic  harold  harb  matioatit  bt  vblis 

VEMTO  PLBNIS  TRNIT  IN  TBRRAH  WIDONIS  C0UITI3.*  The 

last  of  the  four  vessels  next  appears  anchoring  in  France, 
Harold  standing  at  the  prow :  his  name  *  harold'  above. 
Three  figures  are  then  represented  upon  land;  one  of  them 
i«  Harokl  in  the  act  of  being  seised  by  order  of  Guy  Earl  of 
Pbntbien,  who  is  on  horseback,  Ibllowed  by  his  people :  *  hic 

APPRBHaMDITWIDO  HAROLD VM  XT  DVXIT  BTHAD  BBLRBlf 

XT  lai  XTH  TBMTiT.'  Harold  and  Guy  are  next  seen 
mounted  apon  their  horses,  and  attended  both  by  Saxon  and 
Norman  soldiers.  The  Saxons  are  distinKuished  by  wear- 
ing mustachios ;  the  Normans  have  none.  Harold  and  Guy 
appear  in  conversation,  '  tbi  harold  st  wido  parabo- 
L  ANT  :'  when  messengers  arrive  from  William  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy to  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu  '  vbi  mtntii  wiliblhi  dt- 
cis  TENBRvifT  Ad  widonem.' Between  the  Earl  of  Ponthieu 
who  is  seated,  and  bis  guards  who  receive  the  messengers, 
a  tree  divides  the  subject,  as  other  trees,  in  like  manner, 
divide  all  the  principal  events  thron^iout  the  work.  A 
dwar(  with  the  name  of  'ttbold'  a£m,  holds  the  hiMses 
of  Duke  William's  messengm.  William's  messengers  are 
again  represented  on  horseback,  bearing  shields ;  'nvntii 
wiliblhi.'  Next  is  a  Saxon  messenger  mustached,  kneel- 
ing to  WiUiam  on  his  ducal  seat:  *  hic  tbnit  ntncits  ad 
wiLORLMTM  DVCBH.*  Guy  is  soen  immediately  after,  con- 
ducting Harold  to  the  duke:  'HICWIDO  adotxit  harol- 

OTK  AD   WILOBLHVH  NORUANNORVIf    DVCBH.'  William 

meets  diemi  and  returns  with  Harold  to  his  palace :  *  hic 

DtJX  WILQRLIC  CVU  HAROLDO  VBNIT  AD  PALATIVH  STVH.' 

We  have  then  a  female  figure  within  the  door  of  a  church, 
and  a  priest,  and  beneath  them  the  words  *  tnts  clbricvs 
kt  .klpotva."  Mr.  Douce  says  evidently  Adeliza,  Wil- 
liam's daughter,  who  was  affianced  to  Harold.  The  next 
event  is  William's  warfare  with  Conan  Bail  of  Bretagne, 
in  which  it  is  apparent  Harold  aaaiited  and  rendered  essen- 


tia service  to  the  Norman  party :  '  hic  willbk  dtx  xt 

BXBRCITVS  BITS  TXHBRTNT  AD  HONTXH  HICHArBLII.'  Sol- 
diers, mounted  on  horseback,  anive  at  Mount  St  Michael 
and  pass  the  river  Cosno:  *bt  bictransieRthtflvmbn  cos- 
noNHi  bt  txhbrvnt  ad  dol.'  Harold  is  depicted  among 
them,  assisting  some  persons  who  had  fidlen  into  the  quick- 
sands while  patting  the  river -'hic  HAROLD  DTX  TBAHB- 
BAT  BOS  DK  AKKHA.'  We  havo  then  the  wsvds  *  BT  conam 
rroA  TBRTiT.'  Conan  is  seen  ese^iing  fitm  JDol  and  deaoend- 
ing  the  waUt  by  a  rope.  Trot^  aie  flying  and  approach 
Rennes :  *  EBDirla.'  The  Norman  soldiers  are  next  em- 
ployed in  attacking  Dinant:  *hic  hilitbs  willblhi 
DTcis  pvGNANT  CONTRA  DiMAifTBS.'  Consu  delivers  up 
to  them  the  keys  of  the  town,  which  they  succeed  in  taking : 
'BT  CVNAM  CLATBS  PORRBXiT.  Aft«-  this  event  William 
rewards  the  services  of  Harold  by  giving  him  a  suit  of  ar- 
raan^:  *  hic  willelu  dbdit  haroldo  arha.'  William 
and  his  party  then  arrive  at  Bayeux:  '  hic  willblh  tbnit 
BAOiAS.'  It  is  said  that  William,  in  order  to  secure  to  him- 
self the  succession  of  the  Saxon  throne,  without  having 
Harold  for  a  oompetitor.  caused  him  to  take  a  solemn  vow 
that  he  wouM  never  attempt  the  poMession  of  the  English 
crown :  this  tow  he  obliged  Harold  ^en  irithin  his  pown*) 
to  make  upon  a  covered  altar,  beneath  which  WiUiam  had 
placed  the  most  sacred  and  precious  reUes.  No  soonw  bad 
Harold  sworn  the  osth,  than  the  Norman  duke  uncovered 
the  attar,  and  showing  him  by  what  sacred  thhigs  he  had 
vowed,  enrorced  upon  his  mind  the  blasphemy  ne  would 
be  guilty  of.  if  he  ever  attempted  the  violation  of  his  oath. 
Harold  is  represented  taking  the  oath,  while  standing' 
between  two  covered  altars :  *vbi  harold  sacrakbhtw 
PBCiT  willblho  dtci.*  Harold  next  embarks  for  England : 

*HIC   HAROLD  DVX  RBTBRSVS  GST  AD  ANOLICAH  TBRRAH 

ET  TBNIT  AD  BDWARDTH  RBOBH ;'  and  IS  immediately  after 
represented  as  rating  the  ermtt  of  his  journey  to  the 
Saxon  king. 

The  next  sulgect  19  the  death  uid  fbneral  of  Edward  the 
Omfesaor.    The  flinetal  praoeiiion  eomes  first :  *  hic 

VOBTATTR  CORPTB  BADWASDI  XZOIS  AD  BCCLBSIAH  PXTRI 

AFOSTOLi.*  The  king  is  then  represented  in  Ids  bed,  giving 
his  last  directions  to  the  officers  of  his  court:  his  wife 
Editha  weeping  by  his  side :  *  hic  xadwabdts  rbx 
ALLOQTTT  PiDBLBS.'  Beneath  he  is  roOTesented  dead  and 
laid  out:  *.et  hic  dbfvmctts  est.*  llie  next  subject  is 
the  crown  oflbred  to  Harold  by  the  people:  *  hic  dkdb- 
RTNT  HAROLDO  CORONAH  RBOis.'  Harold  then  appears 
upon  his  throne,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
his  side:  *  hic  rkbidet  harold  rbx  anqlorth.  sti- 
GANT  ARCHiBPiscopTS.'  The  subject  that  follows  is  the 
appearance  of  a  comet,  at  whieh  the  people  are  gazing : 
'  I8TI  MiRANT  STBLLAH.'  Harold  is  seen  below  it.  listening 
to  a  pmon  who  has  approached  him :  his  name  abore, 
*  HAROLD.*  Boats  are  represented  in  the  boidw  beneath. 
The  next  subject  whieh  the  tapeatiy  reprasmts  is  a  ship, 
bringiog  to  WilUam  the  news  of  Harold's  having  assumed 
the  English  crown  :  *  hic  natis  anqlica  txnit  in  txr- 
RAH  willblhi  DTCIS.*  William  and  his  half-brother,  Odo 
bishop  of  Bayeux  (distinguishable  by  the  tonsure),  appear 
consulting  together  and  giving  orders  that  ships  should  be 
built  for  the  purposed  invasion  of  England :  '  hic  willblh 
DTX  iTssiT  NATES  BDinCARB.'  Accordingly  several  per- 
sons are  next  represented  as  employed  in  cutting  down 
trees ;  carpenters  are  constructing  vessels,  and  others  draw 
them  into  the  sea :  'hic  trahvnt  nates  ad  mare.'  The 
embarkation  of  the  Normans  forms  the  succeeding  subject ; 
they  carr)'  with  them  on  board  the  ships  wine,  arms,  and 
prorisiona :  *  »ti  portamt  armas  ad  hates  bt  tbahtnt 

CARRVH  CTX  TINO  BT  ARWS.'    WlUism  goiog  tO  fais  OWH 

vessel  is  next  represented :  '  hic  willblh  dtx  in  haono 
NAviGio.'  Numerous  ships  are  then  seen  passing  the  sea, 
loaned  with  troops  and  horses,  and  William  arrrves  in 
Pevensey  bay  (hit  own  vessel  known  by  the  figure  of  a  b<^ 
holding  a  pennon  at  the  stem ;  it  beua  a  lantern  at  the 

must)  :  *  UARB  TRAN9IVIT  BT  TRNIT  AD  PETXNBSiX.'  The 

troops  and  horses  next  appear  disembarking:  they  pro- 
ceed to  Hastings,  where  they  seize  provisions:  *hic 

BXBVNT  CABALLI  DE  NATIBTS  XT  HIC  HILITES  FBSTI- 
rfAVERTNT  RASTINQA  VT  CIBTH  RAPBRBNTTR.'     A  figure 

on  horseback,  bearing  a  pennon  at  the  end  of  his  lance, 
is  here  distinguished  by  the  words  'hic  est  wadard. 
The  Normans  are  now  busied  in  ooolung  meats  and  regal- 
ing themselves :  *  hic  coqtittr  card  bt  hic  hinis- 
tratbrvht  kihistri.  hic  ncKRTiff*  psun^4f^  The 
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MMiafi  dine  upm  Oe^  abieUs.  Odo  aeated  at  r  tabl«. 
vith  Williun  on  fail  right  band,  beatm  his  bancdioUon 
on  the  viands:  *bt  hic  bpi«copvb  cibtm  xt  potth 
BxiRDiciT.'  William,  with  Odo  and  Robert  Earl  of 
Mortoigne.  ore  seated  under  a  canopy :  <  odo  bpiscopts. 
wiuBLH.  BOrniRTTs.'  A  figure  Carrying  a  pennon  then  ap- 
pears giving  orders  that  the  army  should  encamp  at  Hastings : 

'  ISTR  IT89IT  rr  FODBRBTTB  CASTBLLVH  AT  HBSTBHOA.* 

The  camp  forming:  'cBAtTRA.'  WilUam  appears  directing 
the  building  of  a  eastle.  The  news  is  then  brought  to 
William  that  Harold  is  advancing  to  oppose  the  Normans ; 
William  on  a  raised  seat:  'hic  ntntiatvh  bst  willbl- 
uo  DB  HAROLD.'  Two  Normans  setting  flze  to  a  house ; 
a  woman  and  child  eaoapinK  fVom  it :  '  hic  dohts  ixckn- 
DiTTR.'  The  B(ddters  of  William  leave  Hastings  to  meet 
Harold  in  tiie  field ;  and  the  duke  now,  (at  the  first  time 
■inee  his  arrival,  appears  in  amumr  i  the  mareh  of  the  hope- 
men  :  *  H|C  KILITSB  BXIBRTNT  DB  HBSTBNOA  ET  TBNBRVNT 

AD  PRBUVH  CONTRA  HAROLDVM  RBOBH.'  Odo  is  repre- 
sented bearing  a  mace,  but  preceded  by  William  on  borse- 
baok  witii  a  olub,  who  interrogates  Vit^i«,  an  individual  of 
his  army,  also  on  horseback,  whether  he  has  seen  Harold's 
forces :  willblk  dtx  intbrroqat  vital,  si  vidisset 
BXBRCiTTH  HARQI.DI.'  Harold  al^  rocoives  information 
relative  to  William's  force:  '  istb  nvntiat  haroldvh  dr 
BXBRCiTT  wiLLBLUi  Dvcis,'  William  then  addresses  his 
soldiers,  who  are  proceeding  onward  Lo  the  battle :  mc  wii.- 

LBLM  DTX  ALLOttVITTR  BVI8  HILITIBVa  VT  PRBPARARBIiT 
SI  TIRILITBB  ST  HAPIIHTBR  AO  PRBLIVM  CONTRA  ANQLO- 

anc  BXBRGiTTH.'  The  Normans  approach,  mostly  on 
faorsebiok,  but  intermixed  with  arehiers  on  foot.  The 
battle  now  ensues,  in  which  the  Sasona  are  chiefly  on  foot, 
their  shields  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Normans  by 
being  usually  round  with  a  boss  in  the  centre.  Lnrine 
and  ^yrth,  the  brothers  of  Harold,  are  slain :  *  bic  cbcidb- 

RVNT  LBWINX  BT  OYRTH  FRATR8S  RAROLDI  RBOIS.*  The 

obstinaoy  of  the  contest  is  next  represented :  *  hic  cbcidk- 

RTNT  SiUVL  ANOLI  BT  PRANCI  IN  PRBLIO.'     Odo  is  noW 

represented  charging  full  speed  and  striking  at  a  horseman 
with  a  club  or  maoe  -  'hic  odo  bpiscopvs  bacvlth  tb- 
NBNs  coNTORTAT  PTBROS.'  This  probably  means  that 
Odo  had  to  encourage  the  troops,  npon  a  report  that  Wil- 
liam was  slain.  The  battle  continues :  '  hic  est  willslh 
DTX.'  The  duke  appears  showing  himself  and  giving 
orders:  *hic  irajt^i  ftgnaht  bt obcidbrvht  qti  brant 
CTM  HAROLDO.'  The  dmth  of  Harcdd,  the  standard  carried 
before  whom  appears  to  be  a  dragon.  We  have  then  the  dis- 
comfiture and  flight  of  the  Salens,  Here  the  tapestry  ends 
with  figures  of  persons  retreaUng  in  great  haste  ;  not  com- 
plete in  its  ornamental  work,  but,  in  ul  probability,  complete 
va  its  history. 

This  extraordinary  piece  of  needle-work,  for  such  it  is, 
though  called  tapestiy,  is  now  preserved  in  the  hotel  of  the 
prefecture  at  Bayeux,  coiled  round  a  maobtne,  like  that 
which  lets  down  the  buckets  of  a  well,  and  is  exhibited  by 
being  drawn  out  at  leisure  over  a  table.  The  plates  of 
it,  pubUshed  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  Vetmta  Mmtanenta,  will  enable  any  one  to 
fi)nn  a.  very  accurate  notion  of  its  actual  amworanoe. 
Plates  i.  to  xvi.  represent  the  whole,  one*fi>urth  sute  of  the 
original.  Hie  xviith  plate  gives  a  portion  of  the  true  size. 
IXbdin,  in  his  BMiographiccU  7b«r,  vol.  i.  p.  377,  has 
engraved  a  view  of  it  upon  its  machine. 

It  was  long  since  decided  by  the  French  antiquaries,  that 
this  work  is  of  the  age  of  the  Conquest.  The  Abb6  de  Ul 
Rue,  alone,  still  maintains  that  it  was  executed  in  the  time 
of  our  Henry  the  First  Those  persons,  however,  among  the 
English  antiquaries,  whose  particular  le^iing  and  know- 
ledge render  them  competent  judges  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  tapestry,  unite  in  ue  conviction  that  its  own  internal 
evidence  corroborates  the  antient  tradition  which  the 
French  ai^uaries  adopted.  It  represeuts  the  minutest 
manners  andcustoms  of  the  earliest  Norman  times  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  was  evidently  dasigoed  while  the  particuUurs  of  the 
contest  wore  known  and  iresh  in  recollection.  It  embraces 
several  eventi  of  which  no  other  record  now  exists :  amongst 
which  may  be  noticed  the  taking  of  Dinant.  and  the  war  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Conan  Earl  of  Bretagne. 
Nor  does  any  other  notice  exist  of  the  service  rendered  by 
Harold  to  duke  WilUam,  during  his  war  in  Britany.  It  is 
not  a  Uttle  remarkable  too,  that  in  the  compartment  which 
i^resents  the  funeral  procession  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
a  Agnn  is  portrayed  placing  a  weathercock  upon  the  spire 


of  Westminitef  abb^  i  indioatU  _  ^  , 

scarcely  finished  at  Uie  time  of  his  decease.  Ducorel,  as  w* 
have  already  mentioned,  says,  that  this  tapestry,  when  «hi- 
btted  at  Bayeux,  went  exactly  round  the  nave  of  the  ehnrch. 

Odo,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  makes  the  most  eonspicuous  ap- 
pearance*  next  to  Duke  William,  of  any  Norman  personage 
represented  in  the  tapestry ;  and  three  figures,  Wadardy 
Turold,  and  Vxtal^  apparently  unimportant  personages, 
were  rully  among  the  chief  of  those  whom  Ooo  brought 
into  the  field.  Wadard  and  Vitalis,  with  the  son  of  a  person 
named  Turold,  are  recorded,  twenty  yeom  after  the  conquest, 
among  the  under-tenants  of  Odo,  as  persons  rewarded  with 
lands,  in  the  Domesiday  Survey.  Wadard  held  property 
under  the  bishop  in  no  fewer  Uion  six  counties;  Vitalis 
held  lands  under  Odo  in  Kent;  and  the  son  of  Turold  in 
Essex.  (Ellis's  Introductian  and  JtujUcM  (o  Dometday, 
vol.  ii.  p.  403.)  These  circumstances  cannot  but  appear 
convincing,  not  only  that  the  tapestry  is  of  tiie  age  assigited 
to  it  by  tradition,  and  was  worked  exinessly  fw  the  bisRop's 
cathedral ;  bvt  that,  in  all  probalulity,  it  was  a  present  from 
Matilda  the  conqueror's  queen,  ss  a  grateful  memorial  of 
the  effective  service  which  Odo  had  rendered  in  the  conquest. 

BAYLE,  .PETER,  an  eminent  critic  and  controversial 
writer  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Carlat,  No- 
vember 18.  1647,  in  the  Comt^de  Foix,  in  France.  Of  his 
early  life  we  shall  only  state,  that  be  displayed  great  aplitud« 
for  learning,  and  an  uncoromon  passion  for  reading,  and 
that  his  education  was  oommencM  under  the  care  of  his 
father,  the  Protestant  minister  of  Cariat,  continued  of  thtt 
Protestant  University  of  Puylaurens.  where  he  studied  from 
Felnuary,  1666,  to  February,  1669,  and  concluded  at  the 
Catholic  Univenity  Toulouse.  He  had  not  been  there 
more  than  a  month  when  he  made  public  profession  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  to  which,  it  is  said,  he  was  con- 
verted by  the  free  perusal  of  controversial  divinity  at  Puy- 
laurens. It  would  seem  tbat  his  creed  was  lightly  taken  up, 
for,  during  his  short  residence  at  Toulouse,  he  was  recon- 
verted to  Protestantism  by  the  conversation  of  his  Protestant 
connexions.  Perhuw  this  facility  of  belief  in  early  Ufe  may 
have  bad  some  efi«ot  in  producing  the  scepticism  of  his 
latter  years. 

In  August,  1670,  he  made  a  secret  atjuration  of  Catholi- 
cism, an^  immediately  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  eminent  men,  and  especially  con- 
tracted a  ehwe  friendship  with  James  Basnage  and  MinutolL 
At  Geneva  and  in  the  pays  de  Vaud  be  lived  four  years,  sup- 
porting himself  by  private  tuition.  In  1674  he  removed 
first  to  Rouen,  and  soon  after  to  Paris.  The  treasures  of 
the  public  libraries,  and  the  easy  arcesa  to  literary  society, 
rendered  tbat  city  agreeable  to  bim  above  all  other  places. 
He  corresponded  freely  on  literary  subjects  with  his  friend 
Basnage,  then  studying  theology  in  the  Protestant  Univer- 
sity of  Sedan,  who  snowed  the  letters  to  the  theological 
professor,  M.  Jurieu,  By  these,  and  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Basnage,  Jurieu  was  induced  to  propose  their  author 
as  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  then  vacant  chair  of  philosophy, 
to  which,  after  a  public  disputation,  Bayle  was  elected.  No- 
vember 3,  1675.  For  five  years  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  uie  duties  of  his  ofBce.  In  the 
spring  of  1681,  however,  he  found  time  to  write  his  cele- 
bratcn  letter  on  comets,  in  consequence  of  tho  appearance 
of  the  remarkable  oomet  of  1680,  which  had  excited  great 
alarm  among  the  superstitious  and  vulgar.  But  the  license 
for  its  publication  being  refused,  it  was  not  published  till  the 
following  year,  after  the  author's  removal  to  Rotterdam. 

In  July,  1681,  the  University  of  Sedan,  contrarv  to  the 
faith  of  treaties,  was  arbitrarily  disfranchised  by  a  decree  of 
Louis  XIV.  *rhus  deprived  of '  employment,  Bayle  fortu- 
nately obtained,  through  the  aeency  of  one  of  his  pupils,  a 
pension  from  the  magistracy  of  Rotterdam,  who  were  further 
induced  to  form  a  new  establishment  for  education,  in  which 
Bayle  was  appointed  professor  of  histwy  and  philosophy, 
and  Jurieu  of  theology.  Bayle  delivered  nis  first  lecture  in 
December,  1681.  In  the  following  spring  the  letter  on 
comets  was  anonymously  printed ;  but  its  author  was  soon 
discovered,  and  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  reputa- 
tion. The  reader  will  readily  gather  from  the  title  {Lettrg 
.  .  .  .  ou  il  estprouve  par  plutiiun  raisotu  tiries  de  ta 
Philotophie  et  Tnfoli^e,  que  let  Comitet  m  9mt  point  la 
presage  daucun  meUneur.  Avec  plttsimrs  riflexiona  mo- 
rales et  poliliquttt  et  plasieurs  observations  Msioriques,  et 
la  r^utation  de  quelques  erreurt  popuhires)  that  it  waa 
composed  quite  as  much  for  tiw  sake  oC^he  digressions  and 
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inaidental  diMUUhm  of  v&riODs  points,  m  for  that  rfffutation 
at  a  popular  flupmtitioti,  wbicfa  it  ita  Mt«n»ble  purpose. 
In  the  Mim  spring  (1083)  lie  wrdte  an  amwfer  to  Maim- 
bowg'a  Hittmn  At  cWiWui'WM,  a  llbellotta  mtetepreaenta- 
tkHKtfthecuiduetaftheFrBiicliPratMtaiitCaiaKh.  <Oi'- 
tiqtieOSnina«4tnKttibtCalv.iUif.Malmb.)  This  vat 
composed  in  a  fbrtdiglbt,  daring  the  Easter  vacation.  It 
met  with  great  luoceM,  and  baring  been  condemned  to  be 
paUioly  burnt  in  Paha*  was  bought  and  read  in  that  city 
with  gftat  aridity. 

We  pass  over  some  minor  works  to  mention  that  in  16S4 
Bayle  oommenced  bifi  NouoetUt  de  la  Bipublique  des 
Leitre*.  The  notion  of  a  literary  journal  was  not  new ;  the 
Jottmal  det  Savans  had  been  set  on  foot  in  Paris  in  1863, 
and  received  with  applause  in  Oermany  and  Italy,  as  well  as 
Prance.  The  Nouvellet  were  published  monthly,  beginning 
with  March)  1684,  and  consisted  of  a  Mriea  of  reviews  of 
such  works  as  the  editor  thought  worthy  of  spedal  notice, 
and  a  hat  of  new  publications,  with  short  remarks  on  them. 
Ib  Hay  tin  atatea  of  Kiealattd  offisred  to  make  Bayle  im- 
feaaor  of  pUloaoph^  in  the  Univeni^  of  Fhuieker,  but  he 
declined  the  ai^ntment,  which  was  more  lucrative  than 
the  one  that  he  held.  On  completing  the  first  year  of  the 
IfouffeUet,  Bayle  affixed  his  name  to  the  work,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  which  was  carefully  to  conceal  the  pa- 
rentage  of  all  that  he  wrote.  We  may  here  state,  that, 
whether  from  timidity,  habitual  love  of  secrecy,  or  the  wish 
to  leave  himself  at  liberty  to  take  either  side  of  a  question, 
Bayle  generally  employed  the  most  elaborate  devices  of  ialse 
dates  and  fictitious  preftices,  to  divert  public  suspiuion  fit>m 
himself.  These  practices  he  carried  to  an  extent,  incon- 
sistent, as  we  think,  with  a  candid  and  manly  spirit 

At  this  time  men's  minds  were  deeply  ste«ped  in  the 
bitterness  of  political  and  leligioua  dissension.  The  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  <rf  Nantes,  and  persecution  of  the  French 
Plotestanis,  had  raised  a  violent  indignation  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  banished  fbr  conaeienoe-aake,  and  a  strong 
sympathy  in  all  Protestant  countries  for  the  sufferings  of 
their  brethren.  Bayle  expressed  bis  feelings  on  this  sub- 
jeetinth  moderation  in  the  Nmivflla ;  but  he  made  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  dominant  church  in  an  aDonymous  publica- 
tion  (Ce  que  c'est  que  la  France  toute  CathoUque  tout  le 
Regm  de  Loma  le  Grand),  which  he  followed  in  the  same 
year,  1686,  by  a  '  Philosophical  Commentary'  on  the  words 
dt  St.  Luke  x.iv.  23,  *  Constrain  them  to  come  in.'  In 
these  two  works  he  laboured  to  expose  the  atrociotis  conduct 
of  the  French  government  towards  the  Protestants,  and  the 
odious  nature  of  persecution  in  general.  The  pains  which 
Bayle  bestowed  upon  this  work,  in  addition  to  the  fhtiguing 
task  of  writing  his  Pfouvellet,  brought  on  an  illness  in  the 
niring  of  1687,  which  incapacitatedmm for  Uterarpr  exertion 
daruifp  more  than  a  Tear.  He  was  oldiged  to  g^w  up  his 
periodical,  whieh  at  his  own  request  was  continued,  but 
under  a  different  name  (Hitloire  des  Ouvrages  des  Spa- 
vant),  by  Henry  Basnage,  brother  to  his  friend.  The  Nou- 
veU^,  however,  continued  to  be  published  by  another  hand. 

In  16M  there  appeared  a  book,  once  celebrated,  now  for- 
gotten, entitled  Atrir  Important  aux  Befugiex,  contain- 
ing  a  violent  attack  on  the  doctrines  and  conduct  of  the 
French  Protestants.  This  work  Jurieu,  whose  former 
frieDdship  had  long  givett  way  to  jealousy  of  the  reputation, 
or  dislike  of  the  opinions,  real  or  suspected,  of  his  colleague, 
ehose  to  attribute,  without  any  proof,  to  Kiyle,  upon  whom 
be  published  a  violent  attack.  {Examen  dun  hbelle  inti- 
tule Am*  Important,  Bayle  retorted  in  La  Cabale 
ChimiTiqve,  Rotterdam,  1691,  followed  by  La  Chimire  de 
la  Cabaie  de  Rotterdam  dSmontrie,  It  is  not  necessary 
CD  tomoe  the  pnmess  of  the  quarrel,  whieh  was  marked  by 
great  anperity.  The  question  whether  Bayle  was  the  author 
«  tbm  Avi»t  ^0,,  or  not,  a  questidn  deeply  affecting  his  lite- 
rary  in^;ri^,  can  harder  be  regaitled  as  determined. 
Bayle  always  denied  it  His  firtend  and  biographer,  Des 
Maiceaiix,  seems  nevertheless  to  disbelieve  his  assertions, 
and  bos,  hypothetically,  made  a  very  lame  defence  on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  the  author.  The  piece  is  inserted 
in  the  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works :  there  Ih,  how- 
ever, no  direct  evidence  whatever  to  prove  that  he  wrote  it 
but  the  assertions  of  the  printer,  and  of  a  person  who  cor- 
rected the  press,  end  said  that  the  manuscript  was  in  Bayle'a 
writing. 

Whether  Jurieu  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  accusation, 
has  pieciiNtate  and  violent  ooodoet  drew  on  him  great  dia- 
eiMit,  especially  at  Geiwra.  But  he  possessed  much  in- 


fluence in  Holland,  which  he  employed  fn  inducing  the 
Consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  teview  his  adversary's  letter  on 
comets,  which  they  condemned  as  containing  dangerous  and 
antiehriatian  doetrines.  This  was  employed  by  we  magis- 
tracy of  Rotterdam  M  an  excuse  fbr  ^piiring  him  of  his 
pension  and  license  to  teach ;  hut  the  real  cause,  according 
to  Des  Maiseaux,  was  the  express  command  of  William  III., 
who  exercised  an  overpowering  influence  in  that  body,  and 
who  was  led  to  believe  that  Bayle  was  deeply  engaged 
in  advocating  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  court  of  France. 
The  injury  thus  done  to  our  author  was  slight,  for  his  habits 
were  simple  and  unexpensive,  and  he  rejoiced  in  being  finally 
delivered  from  the  labour  of  teaching,  and  left  at  liberty  to 
attend  to  his  chief  work,  the  Ditttonnaire  Hittorique  et  Cri- 
tique.  His  first  scheme  in  respect  of  this  undertaking  was 
to  compose  a  dictionary,  expressly  to  correct  the  errors  of  other 
dictionaries ;  and  he  proceeded  so  far  as  to  publish  a  specimen 
of  the  intended  work  (Prqjet  et  Fragment  dun  Diettonnairt 
Critique).  But  this  specimen  not  suiting  the  public  taste, 
he  altered  his  plan,  and  produced  his  dictionary  in  the  form 
in  whieh  it  now  .is.  The  composition  of  it,  together  with 
his  paper  war&re  with  Jurieu,  engrossed  his  time  until  Au- 
gust. 1G95,  when  the  first  volume  appeared;  the  second 
volume,  which  comjjleted  the  first  edition,  was  printed  in 
1696,  hut  bears  the  date  of  1697.  It  obtained  great  popu- 
larity,  so  that  a  second  edition  was  soon  called  fbr ;  but  it 
gave  great  offence  to  the  religious,  and  incurred  a 'public 
censure  fliom  the  Consistory  of  Rotterdam.  Five  principal 
errors  were  alleged  against  it 1.  The  indecency  xisible  in 
man^  passages  ;  2.  The  tendency  of  the  whole  article  on 
Davtd ;  3  and  4.  The  support  covertly  given  to  the  Mani- 
chean  doctrine  of  evil,  and  the  sceptical  tenets  of  the  philo- 
sopher Pyrrhon ;  S.  Too  studious  commendation  of  Epi- 
cureans and  atheiste,  by  which  a  tacit  support  was  supposed 
to  be  ^en  to  their  tenets.  The  author  submitted  to  the 
autbonty  of  the  church,  and  promised  to  amend  the  fkults 
in  a  second  edition.  Accturding  to  promise,  the  article  David 
was  replaced  by  another;  Vut  the  purchasers  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  interference  trith  the  work,  and  the 
publisher  finally  reprinted  the  obnoxious  article  in  a  sepa- 
rate form.  It  Is  to  be  fonnd  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume 
of  the  editions  of  1720  and  1730,  &c.  little  notice  was 
taken  of  the  other  objections.  Instead  of  altering,  Bayle 
defended  himself  and  his  work  in  a  series  of  Eclairciss^- 
menta,  subjoined  to  the  second  edition  of  1702,  and  pub- 
lished in  subsequent  editions  of  the  book. 

It  is  a  singular  property  of  this  singular  work,  that,  unlike 
all  other  dictionaries,  it  has  never  been  superseded,  though 
near  a  century  and  a  half  has  elapsed  siifce  it  was  written. 
The  author  did  not  intend  it  to  be,  like  Moriri's  antece- 
dent dictionary,  a  book  of  general  historical  refbrence; 
we  might  rather  suppose  that,  being  disappointed  in  his 
first  scneme  publishing  a  work  supplementary  to,  and 
corrective  of,  other  works,  he  had  resolvea  to  make  available, 
in  the  shape  in  which  tiiey  could  most  readily  be  produced, 
the  multifarious  stores  of  his  vast  reading  and  extensiye 
memory.  Consequently  the  dictionary  contains  much  curious 
and  minute,  and  much  trifling  and  almost  useless  informa- 
tion. The  chance  is  against  our  finding  exactly  what  we 
want  in  it ;  but  if  the  subject  Is  treated  at  all,  we  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  something  which  we  should  hardly  find  else- 
where. As  a  book  for  casual  reading  it  is  highly  amusing,  both 
in  respect  of  the  matter  and  the  style,  in  which  his  wit  and 
power  of  sarcasm  are  largely  displayed :  the  form,  however, 
is  highly  objectionable,  Uie  text  being  usually  mei^,  and 
serving  as  a  vehicle  to  introduce  numberless  digressions, 
criticisms,  and  quotations  in  the  Bha|>e  of  notes.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  influence  of  Bayle'a 
example  has  caused  two  valuable  English  works,  the  0«- 
nerat  Dictionary,  in  10  vols,  folio,  and  Kippis's  Biogrcphia 
Britatmica,  to  lie  composed  on  the  same  plan. 

After  the  publication  of  the  second  edition,  whlcn  was 
considerably  enlarged,  Bayle  amused  himself  by  preparinff 
the  first  volume  of  Riponaea  aux  Questions  d'un  Provincial, 
intended,  as  he  says,  *  to  occupy  a  middle  place  between 
books  for  study  and  books  for  recreation."  It  is  charac- 
terized by  a  late  writer  {Bios-  Univ.)  as  '  a  work  which  the 
author  could  not  define,  and  which  is  undefinable,  because 
all  possible  matters  are  treated  in  it  without  order,  and  in 
separate  chwters.*  In  1 704  he  published  a  defence  of  his 
Letter  on  Comets,  which  engaged  hhn  in  a  comrorersy, 
which  lasted  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  with  Le  Clerc,  the 
mU-kuown  author  of  the  AfUfaMjU^«|^^^i^^^ftM^ 
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logical  vritw  named  Jaequelot.  To  this  discuuion  the 
tecond  and  thiid  volumes  of  the  Ripome*  aux  Quettiont, 
1705,  wen  devoted.  Controversy  seems  to  have  been 
Bayle's  pleo«ure ;  and  it  ia  probable  that  the  attacks  made 
on  his  works  made  no  impiesnon  on  his  tranquitlit;  ;  but 
his  enemies  had  nearly  done  him  a  serious  injury  by  en- 
deavouring to  procure  his  banishment  from  Hollaud  in 
1706,  by  ravivingthe  accusation  that  he  vas  a  secret  agent 
of  FraiMe.  It  appears  probable  that  the  English  ministrr, 
possessed  with  this  belin.  would  have  demanded  his  banish- 
ment, had  it  not  been  for  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbiiry,  who  had 
known  Bayle  in  Holland,  and  who  interfered  in  bis  behalf.  At 
that  time  ha  was  suffering  from  an  affection  of  the  chest,  for 
which,  believing  it  to  be  hereditary  and  mortal,  he  refused  to 
call  in  medical  assistance.  His  last  works  were  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  Riponset,  and  Eniretietu  de  Maxims  et  The- 
ndtte,  in  answer  to  Le  Clerc,  and  a  second  book  under  the 
same  title,  in  answer  to  Jaequelot.  The  last  was  not  quite 
finished :  he  was  working  on  it  the  evening  before  his  death, 
which  took  place  December  28.  1 706,  in  tae  60th  vear  of  his 
age. 

Bayle's  life  and  habits,  in  the  relations  of  man  to  man, 
were  simple,  temperate,  and  moral.  Without  a  cynical 
or  affected  contempt,  he  displayed  a  truly  philosophical  in- 
difference to  wealtn ;  and  he  lived  independently,  in  virtue 
of  the  moderation  of  hia  wants,  yet  not  improvidently.  for 
he  left  a  legacy  of  10,000  florins  to  his  niece.  The  worst 
mural  charge  brought  aeainst  him  is  that  of  literary  dupli- 
city ;  and  of  this  he  had  no  right  to  complain  :  for  a  man 
wno  is  known  to  conceal  his  authorship  under  the  thickest 
dtagutses  of  iaUe  names,  false  dates,  and  false  prefaces, 
new  not  wonder  if  much  which  cannot  be  proved  is  believed 
to  be  his.  The  same  spirit  of  concealment  attended  him  in 
religion ;  for  whether  he  was  Atheist,  Epicurean,  or  Chris- 
tian, it  is  at  least  pretty  dear  from  his  writings  that  be 
could  not  have  been  at  heart  a  member  of  the  strict  chuteh 
to  which  be  outwardly  conformed. 

Warburton  says  of  Bayle, '  A  writer  whose  strength  and 
clearness  of  reasoning  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  gaiety, 
caunesa*  and  delicacy  of  his  wit ;  who,  pervading  human 
nature  with  a  glance,  s^iuk  into  the  province  of  paradox 
as  an  exercise  fur  the  restless  vigour  (tf  us  mind ;  who,  with 
a  soul  superior  to  the  sharpest  attacks  of  fkHrtune,  and  a  heart 
practised  to  the  best  philosophy,  had  not  yet  enough  of  real 

Seatnesa  to  overcome  that  last  foible  of  superior  geniuses,— 
B  temptation  of  honour,  which  the  academic  exercise  of 
wit  is  supposed  to  bring  to  its  possessors.'  (^Divine  Le- 
gation, book  i.  sect.  4,  vol.  i.  p.  33,  8vo.  edition,  1733.) 

The  later  folio  ed^ions  of  Bayle's  ZHcfionary  are  comprised 
in  four  volumes.  The  supplement  by  the  Abb^  Chaufepi^ 
occupies  four  more.  Bayle's  miscellaneous  works,  of  which 
we  have  not  given  any  tfaing  like  a  complete  list,  fill  four 
volumes  also.  {Life  Bayle,  by  Dn  Maixeaux,  prefixed 
to  his  editiua  of  the  Dictionary.'} 

BAYLE'N.  th«  Roman  BETULA  or  B^TULON,  a 
town  of  Andalusia,  in  the  province  of  Jaen,  3S°  2'  N.  lat, 
3^  45'  W.  long.  It  is  utuated  on  a  gentle  eleviUMHi,  com- 
manding an  extensive  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west,  by  lofty  hills,  and  on  the  south,  south-east, 
and  south-west,  by  the  rivers  Guadalon  and  Campana.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  corn,  fruit,  oil  and  wine, 
the  two  last  in  abundance.  The  town  is  mentitHied  .in 
public  records  of  the  eighth  century.  It  contains  one  parish 
church,  an  ancient  castle,  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Count 
of  Baylen.  an  hospital,  and  some  good  houses.  The  inha- 
bitante,  who  amount  to  5996,  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
the  manufacturing  of  glass,  bricks,  and  common  cloUi. 
There  are  also  twelve  on-pressei  or  millai  and  some  soap 
manufactories. 

On  the  19th  of  Jidy,  1808,  an  engagement  todli  place 
here,  between  the  Spanish  and  IVenen  armies,  the  former 
commanded  by  General  Castauos,  the  latter  by  General  Du- 
pont,  who  had  occupied  Baylen.  At  three  o'clock  in  tlw 
mmning  the  battle  began,  and  was  sustained  with  equal 
courage  on  both  aides  untfl  noon,  when  the  French  general 
sued  for  terms.  A  convention  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  French  were  to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  field,  and  to 
be  conveyed  into  France  by  the  Spanish  government.  On 
the  23rd  ]  8,000  French  soldiers  defiled  before  the  Spanish 
army,  laid  down  their  arms,  eagles,  and  other  military 
accoutrements,  and  were  conducted  to  Cadiz.  But  unfortu- 
nately the  oircttmstanow  of  the  war  prevented  the  exact 
'AiUUiunt  <tf  the  latter  part  of  Uw  convention    The  offioers 


were  conveyed  to  France,  but  the  men  wero  placed  in  httlkii 
where  they  remained  some  years,  until,  driven  to  despair, 
the  fev  who  had  survived  the  miseries  of  their  confinement 
cut  the  cables  of  toeir  prison  ships,  and,  abandoning  them- 
selves to  the  mercy  of  winds,  were  saved  by  their  coun- 
trymen then  besieging  Cadiz.  This  victory,  the  first  ob- 
tained in  the  peninsula  over  the  French,  cost  tlie  Spaniards 
978  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  on  the  side  of 
the  French  was  2600  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  among 
which  latter  wis  General  Dupont  himself.  (BwUMus 
Gmmd  Ctuiafhtt.') 

BAYNE,  ALEXANDER,  of  Rirea,  first  prafessor  of 
the  municipal  law  of  Scotlajld.  The  only  biographical 
notice  of  this  learned  person  we  have  yet  met  with  is  that 
by  Bower  {Hist,  of  the  UniverHty  of  EditUmrgk,  ytA.  iL 
p.  197),  and  in  the '  very  little  information  concerning  him ' 
which  it  contains,  there  are  doubts  to  be  ranoved  and  emn 
to  be  corrected. 

He  was  son  of  John  Bayne  of  Lone  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
who  was  descended  from  the  old  Fifeshire  family  Bayne 
of  TuUoch,  to  whom  he  was  served  heir  ia  general  on  the 
8th  of  October.  1700.  {Inquis.  Retom.  Abbrev.)  On  the 
10th  of  July,  1714,  he  passed  advocate  at  the  Seottisli  bar 
(Foe.  Rec),  but  does  not  s^tpear  ever  to  have  had  much 
practice.  In  January,  1782,  the  Acuity  appointed  him 
senior  curator  of  their  library  iBie.  Rae.),  and  on  the  28th  of 
November,  same  year,  he  was  coniilitnted  by  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh  professor  of  Soots  law  in  the  university 
of  that  city.  The  late  settlement  of  this  the  earliest  chair 
of  Scots  law  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  a  reference  to  the  actual  Uw  and  practice  of  the 
Scots  courts,  to  which,  tbanfiwe,  we  shall  hne  for  a  mo- 
ment advert. 

The  common  law  of  Scotland  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  England  till  the  erection  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that  court,  the 
old  common  law  was  superseded  by  the  principles  of  the 
civil  and  canon  laws,  which  thereupon  became,  in  &ct,  as  in 
legal  acoeptaUon,  the  common  law.  Tbe  members  of  the 
Court  of  Elession  were,  from  its  first  institution,  associated 
together  under  the  name  of  the  college  of  justice ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  ever  adopted  a  ooll^iate  mode  of 
life,  or  that  any  domestic  school  of  law  was  ever  erected 
among  them.  The  consequence  was,  that  till  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century,  when,  as  we  shall  immediately  see, 
the  sources  of  the  Scottish  law  ceased  to  be  sought  in  the  Ro- 
m  an  code,  preparation  was  generally  made  for  the  Scottish  bar 
at  some  one  of  the  foreign  colleges,  of  which  those  of  France 
and  Italy  were  the  most  frequented,  till  the  lustre  of  the  Cu- 
jacian  School  in  the  Low  Countries,  aiding  the  connexion 
which  arose  between  Scotland  and  them  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, drew  the  student  thither.  On  the  erection  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  however,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
bench  and  bar  to  remedy  the  inoonvemuMe  of  fbreisn  study, 
but  as  the  object  of  those  attempts  was  to  establiw  a  chair 
of  civil  law,  Uiey  were  long  baffled  by  the  want  (tf  means  of 
preparatory  instnution  in  the  language  of  that  law.  The 
only  method  of  attaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
fession in  those  times  was  attendance  on  some  lawyer  oi 
reputation ;  and,  accordingly,  we  not  only  find  such  indi- 
viduals as  Sir  Thomas  Hope  and  others  wIm  rose  to  oelehrity 
at  the  bar  passing  their  early  years  in  the  capacity  of  clerk, 
or,  as  it  was  then,  in  French  phrase,  called  '  servitor '  to  an 
advocate,  but  these  servitors  weie  privileged  by  the  court  to 
act  behind  the  bar,  a  station  and  privilege  which  their  de- 
scendants, the  '  advocates  first  clerks,'  enjoy  to  this  day.  In 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  private  lectures  on  the 
law  began  to  be  given  in  Edinburgh  by  members  of  the 
faculQr,  and  at  length,  in  1707.  a  cnair  of  public  law  was 
fotintkd ;  and,  in  1709,  the  chair  of  civO  law.  By  tliis  time, 
however,  the  niUural  wwUng  of  an  independent  judicature, 
and,  still  more,  the  operation  of  the  union  with  England, 
which  the  Scots  courts  were  suljeeted  to  an  appellate  juris- 
diction common  to  both  parts  of  the  island,  carved  out  a  sys- 
tem of  law  in  many  respects  different  from  that  of  Rome, 
and  requiring  a  separate  chair  for  its  elucxdation.  But  with 
the  predilections  which  habit  and  associations  had  gimn  to 
the  Scottish  lawyer,  the  mvil  law  was  clung  to  as  the  guide 
of  the  courts,  and  several  circumstances  impress  us  with  the 
idea,  that  the  chair  of  Scots  law  to  which  Bayne  was  inducted 
was  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  learoed  faculty  whereof 
he  was  a  member.  The  jPaatlty  BMSffdt  ctmtain  no  allo- 
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■sntalnsaiipoiiitment  The<Hilyraatfd<tfitwhiehweha«e 
b  in  the  Cmmei/  RegUUr,  where,  under  date  S8th  Norem- 
ber,  173S.  then  it  thie  entry:— 

'  Mr.  Alfloandw  Bayne  hama^  rapreeeated  hov  mneh  it 
would  be  fat  the  interest  of  the  nation  and  of  this  city,  to 
have  a  professor  of  the  law  of  Sootiand  placed  in  the  uni- 
Tuai^  of  this  ci^,  not  only  for  teaching  the  Scots  law  but 
also  for  qualifying  writers  to  his  Majesty's  signet ;  and 
being  fully  apprised  of  the  fitness  and  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Bayne  of  Rires,  adTocate,  to  dutch arge  such  a 
province — therefbre  the  council  elect  him  to  be  professor 
of  the  law  of  Scotland  in  the  university  of  this  city,  for 
teaching  the  Scots  law  and  qualifying  writers  to  his  Majesty's 
Sf^et.*  (Bower's  Hitt.  ut  tujpra.)  We  have  not  been  able 
disQoeitr  to  ascertain  the  estimatim  in  which  Bayne  was 
hdd  bj  his  leunad  oompeers,  anjr  mm  than  the  true  sonme 
of  the  ne^ect  with  whieh  Ids  little  works  on  the  law  ham 
been  hithmto  ref^uded :  but  only  a  year  dapsed  when  his 
despised  ohair  began  to  work  a  change  on  the  course  of  ex- 
amination for  the  bar.  and  on  the  system  of  l^al  study.  In 
January,  1734,  Ifr.  Dimdas  of  Armston,  D.P.,  proposed  to 
the  ftcutty,  that  all  Intrants  should,  previous  to  their  ad- 
mission, undngo  a  trial,  not  only  in  the  civil  law,  aa  hereto- 
fore,  but  also  in  the  municipal  hiw  of  Scotland  (Fac.  See.) ; 
and  though  this  was  long  resisted,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined by  Act  of  Sederunt,  28th  February,  1750.  We  ap- 
prehend  it  is  to  Bayne,  also,  we  ought  to  concede  the  im- 
pulse eiven  at  tiiis  tune  to  investigate  the  sources  of  the 
ooDttid  antient  common  law. 

In  the  beginning  of  1726,  the  usual  period  of  remaining 
•miar  curator  of  the  advocates'  library  having  ezpire£ 
Bayna  rstiied  from  the  office^  and  the  same  yrar  he  pub- 
liwed  the  flnt  edition  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope's  Jfinor  Prae- 
tieka — a  work  which,  thou^  delivered  by  the  anttus  to  his 
son  omlly.  it  is  said,  at  his  morning's  touet,  is  remarkable 
fiv  its  legal  learning,  the  breadth  and  boldness  of  iu  views, 
the  aenleness  of  its  observations,  and  the  subtlety  of  its 
distinetitHis.  but  which  had  lain  near  a  century  in  MS. 
To  this  work  Bayne  now  added  a  Discourte  on  the  Rite 
and  Pngreu  of  the  Law  qf  Scotland,  and  the  Method  qf 
ttudtfimg  it.  In  1 731  he  published  a  small  volume  otNotee, 
for  the  use  of  the  students  of  the  municipal  law  in  the  Uni- 
vrasi^  of  Edinburgh.  These  Notes  were  framed  out  of  the 
lectures  delivered  from  the  chair,  and  impress  us  with  a 
very  &Tourable  i^iniim  of  the  authors  acquaintance  not 
only  with  the  Roman  jurisprudence,  but  also  with  the  antient 
oonunon  law.  About  the  same  time  he  published  another 
small  Ttrfnme.  whieh  he  entitled  IntUtutioiu  V  'Ae  Criminal 
Lam  qf  Scotland,  &r  the  nse  of  his  students.  The  author 
of  such  voriu.  distinguished  fiir  their  modesty  not  less  than 
ibr  their  learning,  could  not  but  andse  a  salutanr  influence 
on  the  youth  by  whom  ha  was  surrounded ;  and  his  career, 
though  short,  was  sufficient  to  prove  his  talent  and  dili- 
gence, and  to  make  his  chair  an  object  of  no  inconsiderable 
aml^ion. 

In  June,  1737,  Bayne's  death  was  intimated  to  thefiunilty 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  {Fac.  Sec) ;  and  in  the 
ibUowiDg  month  a  leet  of  two  advocates  (Mr.  Erskine  and 
Mr.  Bal&ur)  was  delivered  by  the  fiuml^  to  the  magistrates 
or  their  election  of  a  successor. 

Bayne  married  Mary,  a  younger  daughter  of  Anne,  only 
snrriving  tiaH  of  Sir  William  Bruce  of  Kinross,  by  hear 
saeottd  hnaband.  Sir  John  Garstairs  <tf  Ktloonquhar,  and  by 
her  he  hod  three  sons  and  two  daughters. 

BAYONBT.   [See  Arms.] 

BAYCyNNB,  a  consideiable  town  in  the  south  of  VHnoe, 
in  the  departments  of  Basses  Pyr^n^  (Lower  Pyrenees) 
and  Landes,  43°  30'  N.  lat.,  1°  SO'  W.  long.  It  is  531  miles 
8.S.W.  of  Paris,  through  Ckleans,  Ch&teauroux,  Limoges, 
B"*^*— v^,  and  Mont-^e- Marsan.  There  is  an  old  road 
from  Bordeaux  to  Bayonne  more  direct  than  that  through 
ICont  de  Marsan,  by  wUch  a  considerable  distance  may  be 
■aved.  This  road  wads  through  the  pine  fbrests  of  the 
lAudes ;  but  the  deep  sandy  soil  renders  travelling  very 
tncomnwdioust  whiob  is  probably  the  cause  why  this  route 
has  been  laid  aside  fcr  one  more  oironitoUB  but  more  con* 
fiaiient. 

Bayonne  is  a  town  of  oonsiderable  trade,  Ibr  whioh  it  is 
avontmbly  situated,  beiiu  at  the  junction  of  two  navigable 
mn,       Adonr  and  t&a  Nive.  whose  united  streams  ftU 
tiie  Bay  of  Ksesy  ^     tbree  miles  below  Bayonne. 
tbaie  tiro  rivers  Bayimne  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
tiiat  part  ntuated  on  dm  left,  or  south-west  bank  of  tiie 
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Niva,  is  called  Great  Bayonne,  that  betweoi  die  two  rivns 
is  called  lattle  Bayonne,  and  that  on  the  north  or  right 
bank  of  the  Adour  is  called  the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  (tA  of 
the  Holy  Ghost)  TbelattsrisinthedepartmentofLandes, 
the  two  former  in  that  of  Basses  Pyr£n£es.  The  entrance 
of  port  iM  narrow,  and  a  very  dangerous  bar  crosses  it, 
on  which,  in  westerly  winds,  there  is  a  violent  surf.  The 
harbour  is  however  safe,  the  hax  affording  it  shelter  sea- 
ward, and  it  is  well  frequented.  The  name  Bayonne  is  a 
compound  of  two  Basque  words,  'Bala'  and  '  Ona,'  signi- 
fying good  bay  or  good  port,  and  indie^Ues  the  estimation  in 
which  the  harbour  was  ibrmerly  held. 

Bayonne  is  fortified,  and  is  in  the  first  class  of  strong 
places.  Each  part  of  it  is  Burrounded  m  the  land  side  by 
an  ancient  wall,  outside  of  which  are  the  modem  works. 
Oreat  Bayonne  has  a  osstle  flanked  by  fbur  round  towen^ 
called  the  Old  Castle ;  Little  Bayonne  has  the  New  Castle, 
flanked  by  four  bastions ,  and  a^oining  to  the  suburb  St. 
Esprit  is  a  citadel,  the  work  of  Vauban,  which  has  been 
strengthened  by  woriLs  recenfly  added. 

Bayonne  is  a  handsome  place.  The  houses  are  well  built 
of  stone,  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  places  (open  spaces) 
adorned  with  good  buildings.  The  different  parts  of  the 
town  communicate  by  several  bridges,  two  over  the  Nive, 
and  one  handsome  wooden  bridge  over  the  Adour.  The 
numerous  vessels,  large  and  small,  by  which  the  rivers  are 
povered,  give  animation  to  the  scene.  The  public  prome- 
nade is  also  very  beautiful.  Of  the  public  ouildings  the 
Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  may  be  mentioned,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  its  architecture  which  calls  for  particular 
notice,  ^e  VLint  is  also  one  ot  the  principal  eoiAoes  in 
Bayraine.  The  town  hat  a  sohool  of  navigation  and  also  a 
theatre. 

The  mann&etmes  of  Baycune  are  not  important;  thatrf 
glass  bottles  is  the  chiet  The  town  is  fiimous  for  hams, 
for  the  liqueur  which  bears  the  name  of  the  village  of 
Andaye,  and  for  chocolate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  liqueur 
Bayonne  is  considered  to  rival  Andaye  itself.  Shipbuilding 
is  carried  on  with  advantage,  aa  the  neighboiirhooa  supphes 
the  materials.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable ; 
drugs,  wines  (those  of  the  neighbourhood  are  accounted 
excellent),  brandies,  and  fir  timber,  are  among  its  exports ; 
also  masts,  which  are  floated  down  from  the  forests  of  the 
Pyrenees  by  the  Nive  and  Adour,  or  their  branches,  and 
sent  to  Brest  and  other  ports.  ■  Of  the  imports  Spanish 
wool  is  the  principal ;  too  quantity  brought  in  yeariy  is 
said  to  be  about  20,000  bales.  Bullion  is  also  brought  in 
ftom  Spain.  The  ooasting  tmde  empli^s  the  greater  part 
of  the  Tends  which  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Bayonne; 
a  few  ships  are  engaged  in  the  ood  fishery,  but  there  is  no 
ttmie  with  the  French  oolonies.  The  population  of  the 
town,  in  1833,  was  as  follows : — 

Bayonne  town  13,008  whole  oommune  14.773 
St.  Esprit     .     4,108  „  5.895 

Tc^ther  .    .    17.116  ,',  20,668 

When  Expilly  published  his  Dictionnaire  des  Qaules 
(in  1762),  above  half  the  population  of  St  Esprit  were 
Jews,  viz.  3500  out  of  5800. 

Before  the  Revolution  Bayonne  had  only  one  parish 
church,  the  cathedral ;  for  though  there  was  in  the  suburb 
of  St  Esprit  a  collegiate  church,  it  was  not  parochial,  as 
the  suburn  was  in  the  parish  of  St  Etienne,  the  church  of 
whioh  is  at  some  distance  to  the  northward.  There  were  in 
Oreat  and  little  Bayonne  eight  religious  houses  (of  which 
three  were  for  femalies),  and  in  St  Esprit  a  C^mmandery 
of  the  Order  of  Malta,  and  a  convent  of  Ursuline  nnns. . 
An  abbey  of  Cistertian  nuns  was  situated  without  the  walls ' 
of  that  suburb. 

Bayonne  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  corapre 
hendmg  491  square  miles,  or  314,240  acres,  and  containing, 
in  1832,apopulationof  78,411.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
wjiose  diocese  includes  the  department  of  Basses  Pyr^n^^ 
and  who  is  a  sufiagan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Auch. 

D'Anville  considers  Bayonne  to  be  toe  Lapurdum  men 
tinned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii  ;  but  the  correctness  of  his 
opinion  is  disputed  or  doubted  by  some.  The  ori^^n  of  the 
see  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  the  tenth  century.  The 
bisluKw  of  Baj^onne  bore  the  title  Episcopi  Lapurdenses, 
but  ttiis  title,  it  is  contended,  only  implies  that  they  were 
bi^iops  ffiP  the  territiOT  of  Labour.  Their  diocese  included 
scnne  parU  of  Spain,  but  they  were  severed  from  it  by  the 
Pope  at  the  instigation  of  Philip  II..  King^  Spun,  in  the 
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fhrtaanth  otntniy,  uid  placed  under  the  oonbRd  of  the 
BUhop  of  Pempelune  bs  the  pope'i  vieer. 

In  the  invBUon  of  FVance  by  the  alUe«  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  1814,  the  citadel  of  Bayonne  was  invested 
tnr  a  fnce  under  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Hope.  On 
ue  morning  of  the  14th  April,  several  days  after  hosti- 
lities in  the  north  of  Franoe— the  then  great  soene  of  war- 
fare— ^had  been  tenninatad  by  the  abdication  of  Napoleon, 
a  sortie  took  plaoe  from  the  entrenched  camp  Formed  by  the 
French  in  flront  of  the  citadel.  The  attack,  though  repulsed, 
caused  a  severe  loss  (SCO  officers  and  men  killed,  wounded, 
or  taken)  to  the  besi^rs.  Sir  John  Hope  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  M^jor-Oeneral  Hay,  the  general  commanding 
the  line  of  outposts,  was  killed. 

Bayonne  was  the  «oene  of  an  interview,  in  1&64.  between 
Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  one  of  the 
ehief  offloers  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  at  which  it  has  been 
supposed  the  massacre  of  the  HuRUonota  or  Protestants  was 
devised,  though  not  executed  till  seven  yean  after,  on  the 
day  of  St  Bartholomew.  When  the  massacre  took  plaoe, 
however,  D'Orthez,  commandant  of  Bayonne,  refused  to 
exeeute  the  orders  of  the  court  He  replied  to  the  king's 
order  in  these  words:— '  I  have  found.  Sire,  in  Bayonne, 
only  good  citiaens  and  brave  soldiers,  but  not  one  execu- 
tioner.' Bayonne  was  the  scene  of  the  arrest  of  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  in  1808, 

BAYSWAT£R,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  London,  deno- 
minated a  hamlet,  and  situated  tfiree  miles  and  a  half  west 
oi  St.  Paul's,  Like  most  of  the  other  suburbs  of  tlie  me- 
tropolis which  retain  their  old  denominations  of  villages 
and  hamleta,  BayswaiMr  has  of  lata  yeara  been  mueh  en- 
larged by  Uie  edditiou  of  new  streets  and  houses.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Bayswater  is  the  Queen's  Lying-in- 
Hospital,  a  retired  building  surrounded  by  an  extensive  gar- 
den. The  charity  was  originally  established  at  Uxfaridge  in 
17S3,  but  was  removed  hither  in  1791 ;  it  is  in|^>ortad  by 
annual  subscriptions,  and  affords  assistanee  to  poor  pregnant 
women  at  their  own  houses,  if  within  a  limited  distanoe,  or 
,  rat-eives  them  into  the  hospital.  The  tea-gardens  in  Baya- 
water  occupy  the  site  of  the  house  and  botanical  garden  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hill,  whose  various  writinn  and  high-sounding 
nostrums  were  popular  in  their  day.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  one  of  the  conduits  fbrmerly  used  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water.  It  belongs  to  the  City  of  London,  and  still 
aervee  to  convey  water  by  briok  drains  to  soma  western 
farts  of  the  metropolis.  There  is  also  a  xeiervoir  of  waam 
magnitude  halon^ng  to  the  Grand  Junctfen  Water  Com- 
pany at  Bayswater.  The  pmnilation  is  not  stated  separately 
from  that  of  the  parish  of  nddington,  to  which  it  belongs. 
(Lysons's  Environ*  of  London  ;  Brewer's  Middleaex,  &a.) 

BA'ZA,  the  Roman  Basti,  a  city  of  Andalu^,  in  tiie 
kingdom  of  Granada,  37°  30' N.  lat.,  S^SfKW.  king.  It  is 
situated  near  the  river  Quadalquiton  in  a  valley  in  the 
Sierra  de  Baza,  which,  according  to  some  geographers,  is 
a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  hoya  or  valley  of 
Baza  is  veiy  productive  in  grain,  fruit,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  eity,  whicn  is  of  very  old  construction,  was  taken  from 
the  Moon  by  Fernando  the  Catholic,  In  1489,  ai\er  a  seven 
months'  siege.  Baza  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral, 
three  pariabes,  six  oonventa,  an  eeoleaiBstieal  saminary,  an 
boapital,  and  six  hina.  The  popolation  amounts  to  11,488 
Uubitants.  At  the  distanoe  of  two  miles  from  the  city 
several  intHestmg  antiquities  of  the  Augustan  age,  belong- 
ing to  the  eity  of  Basti,  have  been  dug  up  by  the  &rmers. 
These  monuments,  on  whi^  a  cntioai  antiquarian  would 
aet  a  high  value,  are  only  dug  flmn  the  earth  to  be  buried 
in  the  house  of  some  obscure  farmer. 

Baaa  is  the  capital  of  the  district  whiefa  bears  ita  name, 
and  comprises  fifty-four  towns  and  villages  and  three  cities, 
besides  the  capital,  vis.,  Purchena,  Vera,  and  Mujacar, 
The  Sierra  de  Base  abounds  in  trees,  which  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  timber  and  fire-wood :  it  moduces  also  lead 
in  great  abundance,  as  well  as  maiUe,  tne  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  that  of  Maeael,  Six  miles  from  Base  is  a  hot 
spring,  called  Los  Baiios  de  Benxalema  (Banxalema's  baths), 
ine  temMntnrv  of  which  is  3fl^  RCaumnr.  The  inhabitants 
•f  the  matriat  are  exidnsivdy  empknred  in  agrioulture. 

BAZAAR,  lha  woid  bemaar  la  Persian,  and  its  primary 
neooinff  is  a  marksl,  a/bnm.  In  Turkey,  Egypt.  Persia, 
and  India  this  term  diatinguishea  those  parts  of  towns  which 
are  exclusively  appropriated  to  trade.  In  this  exclusive  xp- 
pn^riation  they  resemble  our  niarketa;  but  in  otiber  respects 
tfiey  appraKiniate  more  nearly  to  our  retail  shops.  We  luife 


interpreted  the  word  in  its  large  sense;  fbraUhoQgkttw  taVK 
baxaar  is  in  this  country  eommoniy  underatood  to  mean  an 

assemblage  of  shops  or  stalls  under  cover,  yet  in  &et  It  equally 
applies  to  open  places  in  whidi  bulky  commodities  are  dBered 
for  sale.  Such  places  sometimes  occur  in  eastern  towns,  and 
are  used  chiefly  in  the  early  morning,  at  least  in  summer 
for  the  sale  of  vegetables  and  cattle.  If  a  place  in  the  opm 
ground  outside  a  town  be  commonly  apjriied  to  this  use,  it 
will  be  called  a  bazaar,  and  will  be  distmguished,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  by  joining  to  the  word  '  basaar'  the  name  of 
the  commodity  sold.  In  large  towns,  however,  such  markets 
are  generally  near  or  in  the  midst  of  the  regular  covered 
bazaars ;  except  the  market  for  cattle,  which  is  always  out- 
side or  at  the  extremity  of  Uio  town.  In  some  ijilaees  bazaars 
are  rather  extensive  squares,  the  sides  of  which  are  line'l 
with  shops  under  arcades.  In  a  fbw  eases  the  covered 
ways  branoh  off  with  some  regularity  horn  these  squares 
as  fhmi  a  centre :  and  in  tme  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
open  market,  at  Kermanshah  in  Persia,  the  palace  of  tbo 
prinoe-govemor  occupies  one  of  its  sides.  When,  boarever, 
as  in  this  and  some  other  instances,  the  principal  open  area 
in  the  city  is  thus  appropriatod,  ita  distinctive  appellation  of 
the  Maidan,  or  square,  is  retained. 

Tbe  regular  bacaarsoonsistofaconneoted  seriaa of  atreeti 
and  lanes,  and,  when  of  a  superior  description,  they  are 
vaulted  with  high  brick  roofn.  The  domes  or  cupolai 
which  surmount,  the  vaulting  admit  a  subdued  daylight; 
and  as  all  direct  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  a  com- 
paratively low  temperature  itt  obtained.  The  deseriptian  of 
a  good  bazaar  in  Persia  is  a  deseriptton  of  a  good  baxaar  in 
Turkey  or  India.  NeTCrUwLesa,  the  Pctaian  baxaars  an 
rather  mora  light  and  lively  tlum  those  of  Turkey.  Tlw^ 
are  painted  in  many  plaoea,  and  sometimes  deeorated,  parti- 
eularly  under  the  domea,  with  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  the 
eounlry,  with  repreaentationaof  battles  or  hunts,  wiih  figures 
of  real  or  fabulous  animala,  and  with  other  subjects.  The 
approaches  to  the  baiaara  are  common  ly  lined  with  low 
shops,  in  which  commodities  of  little  value  are  exposed  for 
sale.  Theae  approaches  ate  sometimes  open  to  the  sky  * 
but  they  are  more  generally  covered  in  a  rude  manner  with 
branches  of  trees,  and  leaves  laid  upon  beams.  In  many 
of  the  provincial  towns  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  the  bazaar,  as 
a  whole,  would  answer  to  this  last  description ;  and  in  others 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mud  platform  continned  along  the 
way  side,  t£out  two  feet  above  the  ibotpath,  on  whidi  little 
oomed  shop*  are  reised,  that  are  mere  boxes,  acsaroely 
aftuding  room  ftr  the  vendor  to  ait  down  on  a  bit  of  carpet 
or  Mt  in  the  midst  ftf  faia  aean^  atook. 

In  tbe  best  apeoinenirf  the  vaulted  basaar  the  paasagea 
are  lined  on  each  nda  with  a  uniform  series  of  shops,  the 
floor  of  which  is  a  platform  raised  from  two  to  three  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  fkoed  with  brick.  As 
the  vault  springs  from  the  fnmt  ot  the  line  of  shops,  they 
seem  like  a  series  of  recesses,  and  the  partition-waUa  be- 
tween them  appear  like  piers  supporting  the  arcb.  Theae 
recesses  are  entlraly  open  in  fhnit,  in  all  their  heig^it  and 
breadth ;  they  are  scarcely  more  than  very  small  cloaets, 
sddom  exceeding  six  feet  in  breadth,  rarely  so  deep  as 
wide,  but  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  bei^t.  and 
occasionally  more.  But  in  the  more  respoctaMe  parts  of 
larKB  baiaars  there  ia  generally  a  little  «wr  in  the  back 
wdl  which  conduots  lo  anodier  small  and  dark  doaat.  whieh 
serves  tbe  purpose  of  a  atofe-tDom.  The  front  oell  ia  the 
shop,  on  the  floor  of  whkdi  the  mailar  aits  wMi  his  goods  all 
around  him,  the  articles  most  in  denumd  being  placed  so 
within  his  reach  that  he  has  seldom  occasion  to  rise,  which, 
if  he  ia  a  Turk,  be  rarely  does  without  manifest  reluctance. 
Such  a  dealer  offm  a  very  singiilar  contrast  to  our  ideas 
of  a  shopkeeper,  being  the  very  personifle&tnn  of  luxurious 
repose  as  he  sits  smoking  bis  pipe ;  or,  if  in  winter,  when 
these  berths  are  chilly  and  uncomfbrtable,  bending  over  & 
brazier  of  burning  charooal.  The  neighbouring  shopkeepers 
have  much  communication  with  one  another,  and  generally 
exhibit  as  much  alacrity  in  promoting  the  interest  of  a 
neighbour  aa  can  be  compatible  with  attention  to  tbeir  own. 
Indeed,  a  strangarnught  bediqwaedto  imagine  that  all  the 
tradesmen  in  the  same  line  of  hunness  are  in  a  general 
partnership,  so  litOe  anxie^  does  mr  one  exhibit  to  obtain 
a  prethrmee,  and  so  willingly  does  ho  mfbrm  a  eustomer 
where  he  may  obtain  an  article  more  exaetiy  suited  to  his 
wants  than  he  can  himself  supply.  This  is  more  apparent 
in  Turkey  than  in  Persia,  PMsian,  Armenian,  and  JewiA 
aho^eepen  an  in  ganeznl  monsiivil  and  ebliginff  than 
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TmkB,  wad  asIiiUt  mm  nsdair  to  sUilii  enHm.  The 
vritir  hu  oftm  tteen  eonitninM  bytiw  ftrmv  to  tarn 
uid»  and  imoke  <^  thwr  pipM,  uid  sst  of  their  onunu  and 
br«ad,  witbiHit  bemg  directly  urged  to  make  anj  punhaee ; 
but  it  it  more  pleaiant  to  deal  with  a  Turk,  though  ha 
would  not  do  thu.  heeauae  he  dtaervei  more  oonfldence,  jet 
not  imfUeit  ewfldenoBk  in  matter*  of  pur^haae  and  tale.  A 


nwiieninnl»(lLAutetdeTilry>Myi.'Itk  net 
aary  to  oAr  a  Turk  Iom  tiwn  two-thinb  of  the  priee  he  de- 
maadi ;  to  a  ihopkeeper  of  any  other  nation  one-half  may 
be  aafely  offered ;  and  in  the  cue  of  the  Jewa  there  ia  no 
limit  to  the  ab^ment.'  Thia  ia  parlbetly  tnie ;  and  no 
itranmr  in  the  Bait  omU  haw  «  baMirrak  far  Ui  gHidanea 
in  raui  matter*. 


fTurklah  Buaw,  tnm  tha  French  work  on  Egypt.] 


Businasa  oommenoea  and  taminates  with  daylight  in 
eriental  basaara.  No  trade  or  handicraft  employment  ia  in 
XBoaral  earned  on  in  tha  East  bjr  candle-light.  None  of 
the  aliapkeepera  or  artisan*  reside  in  the  baaaors.  When  it 
fita  dark,  every  one  shut*  up  his  shop  and  goes  home. 
The  fiwtwiing*  of  the  shop*  are  very  slight ;  but  the  bazaars 
are  in  general  well  watched,  and  frequently  secured  with 
atreng  gates.  In  very  warm  countries  it  ia  usual  for  the 
aajcffity  of  the  shopkeepers  to  dose  their  shops  at  mid-day, 
and  go  home  to  have  their  limch  and  eiyoj  a  siesta.  The 
baxaars  have  then  a  very  deserted  appearance.  Larcenies 
in  the  basaara  are  scarcely  known  in  Turkey ;  heoce  the 
ihopbeepeis  do  not  hesitate  to  leave  their  shops  quite  open, 
without  any  one  in  charge,  during  their  occauonal  absences ; 
but  wben  a  rather  kmg  absence  is  intended,  and  the  goods 
lie  of  great  value,  a  net,  like  a  cabhag»-net.  i*  sometimes 
hang  up  in  front,  or  laid  over  the  good*. 

peculiar  principle  of  niental  baiaars  is  that  all  tiie 
■hope  <Mr  a  eity  are  there  collected,  instead  of  being  dis- 
persed in  different  etreets  as  in  Kurope.  and  that  in  this 
collected  form  the  different  trades  and  occupations  are 
■a\-eraUy  associated  in  differeot  parts  of  the  bazaar,  instead 
9(  being  indisohminately  mingled  as  in  our  streets.  Thus 
the  bMur  will  be  eicluaiTOly  eecupied 


by  drapers,  another  by  tailora,  another  by  cap-maker*, 
another  by  saddlers,  and  so  on.  In  the  baaaars  of  Persia, 
and,  ^though  lesa  usually,  in  tboae  of  Turitey,  the  shop* 
of  provisions  fyr  immediate  use  form  an  excei|rtion  to  toe 
rule.  The  shop*  ct  cooka  and  bakers  are  disperaed  in  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  basaar ;  the  preparations  in  the  former 
seldom  extend  beyond  soups,  and  a  sort  of  aausage  without 
skin,  called  kaboob,  a  higbly-seasoned  and  savoury  article, 
which  is  much  relished  both  in  Turkey  and  Persia.  Not 
only  are  trades  oarried  on,  but  handicraft  employments 
are  exercised  in  the  bazaars  at  the  East ;  and  thus  while 
one  part  is  very  i^uiet,  another  resounds  with  the  hammers 
of  carpenters,  smiths,  and  sboe-makers.  The  stocks  of  the 
individual  dealers  are  seldom  of  much  value.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  And  a  ah<^  whidi  contains  a  greater  stock 
than  that  of  a  small  retail  tradesman  in  lAndon ;  but  an 
impoaing  eflbct  is  produced  by  the  exhibitioa  of  the  several 
stocks  in  a  connected  form,  so  that  the  whole  of  a  par* 
ticular  street  in  a  bazaar  will  appear  aa  me  great  shop 
for  the  article  in  which  it  deals.  This  i*  the  cause  of  the 
reported  splendour  and  riches  of  an  oriental  baiaar.  Of 
this  kind  of  effect  the  bazaar  for  ladiea'  slippers  in  CoU' 
stantim^le  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  t  such  an  exten- 
si\'e  display  on  eaut  aidei  through  a  long,  covered  atreel* 
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of  imall  flippers,  resplendent  vith  gold  and  silvar  em- 
brmdery,  and  silk,  and  coloured  atones,  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  wealth,  luxury,  and  populousness  which  ten 
times  the  number  of  shops  in  a  dispersed  form  would  not 
give.  Wholesale  dealers  have  no  open  shops  in  the  bazaars, 
DOt  they  have  warehouses  in  it  or  in  its  vicinity,  to  which 
the  retailers  resort  as  they  have  occasion.  These  ware- 
houses are  frequently  in  a  large  house  or  khan,  occupied  in 
common  by  several  wholesale  dealers.  The  khans  also,  to 
which  the  itinerant  merchants  resort  until  they  have  dis- 
posed of  their  goods,  are  generally  in  or  near  the  bazaars ; 
and  tbey  frequently  make  use  of  the  same  building  with  the 
stationary  merchants.  The  principle  of  association  for  faci- 
lity of  refbrence  is  the  true  principle  of  a  bazaar ;  the  vaulted 
covenng  is  merely  a  circumstance  of  climate,  llieief^ 
Patemoster-Tow  with  its  books.  Honmouth-street  with  its 
shoes,  and  Holywetl-street  with  its  old  clothes,  are  more 
properly  bazaars  than  the  miscellaneous  shops  assembled 
under  cover,  which  are  in  London  designated  by  the  name. 

Besides  the  regular  buuness  conducted  in  the  bazaars  by 
the  professional  shopkeepers,  there  is  an  under-current  of 
irregular  trade,  highly  characteristic  of  oriental  manners. 
If  a  person  not  in  business,  or  a  stranger,  has  an  article  of 
which  he  wishes  to  dispose,  he  employs  a  crier,  who  takes  it 
through  the  bazaar,  proclaiming,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  its 
praises  and  its  price.  Many  poor  people  also  endeavour  in 
the  same  manner,  without  the  services  of  the  crier,  to  dis- 
pose of  such  articles  of  their  property,  or  produce  of  their 
industry,  as  they  desire  to  aeU.  These  are  mostly  persons 
who  imagine  th^  shall  be  able  to  obtain  a  better  price  from 
the  purchasers  or  idlers  in  the  baiMur  than  thaj  have  found 
the  shopkeepers  willing  to  give.  There  is  auo  a  class  of 
sellers  who  exh9)it  a  httle  stock  of  wares  upon  stools,  in 
baskets,  or  on  cloths  spread  on  the  ground.  They  generally 
deal  in  but  one  commodity,  which  they  profess  to  sell  on 
lower  terms  than  the  shopkeepers  will  take.  It  would  seem 
that  in  respectable  towns  a  preference  is  given  to  this  mode 
of  selling  some  one  particular  commodity.  Much  tobacco, 
and  most  of  the  little  snuff-that  is  used,  are  sold  in  this  way 
at  Bagdad ;  much  opium  is  thus  disposed  of  every  morning 
at  Tabreez  in  Persia ;  and  at  Constantinople  many  women 
post  themselves  in  the  bazaars,  displaying  embroidered 
handkerchiefs  and  other  needlework,  often  wrought  by  the 
hands  of  ladies  of  quality,  who  are  enabled  by  the  produce 
to  make  a  private  purse  for  themselves,  and  purchase  some 
little  indulgences  which  they  might  not  otherwise  obtain. 
If  the  truth  be  told,  at  Constantinc^le  no  small  portion  of 
this  supply  to  the  bazaars  of  that  metropdis  is  contributed 
by  the  ndies  of  the  imperial  seraglio. 

In  hot  weather,  oriental  bazaars  are  traversed  by  men 
laden  vith  a  skin  or  pitcher,  from  which  they  deal  out  to 
the  thirsty  a  draught  of  excellently  filtered  water.  Some- 
times payment,  seldom  exceeding  the  fourth  of  a  farthing, 
is  expected ;  but  frequently  the  men  are  employed  to  dis- 
tribute water  gratuitously,  by  pious  individuals*  who  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  charity  acceptable  to  Allah. 

The  contrast  between  the  deserted  appearance  of  the 
streets  in  an  oriental  town  and  the  thronged  state  of  the 
bazaars  surprises  a  stranger.  The  women,  except  those  of 
the  lowest  class,  go  little  abroad ;  and  of  tho  men,  the  idle 
resort  to  the  banar  for  amusement  or  conversation ;  and 
those  who  are  not  idle  generally  have  some  businegi  there  in 
ihe  course  of  the  day,  which  collects  the  visible  popnlation 
much  into  that  part  of  the  town,  until  the  apjnoaon  of  even- 
ing eflbcts  a  more  eqnal  distribution.  The  bazaar  is  not 
only  the  seat  of  immediate  trafBc,  but  of  all  commercial 
business ;  there  all  public,  mercantile,  and  private  news  cir- 
culates, and  there  only  free  discussion  can  be  carried  on, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  the  emissaries  of  power  who 
haunt  the  coffee-houses.  Hence  in  the  bazaar  the  timid 
becomes  bold,  and  the  bold  insolent.  Public  measures  are 
keenly  inveiitigated,  and  the  popular  voice  is  often  loudly 
expressed  even  to  the  ears  of  princes  or  ministers  if  they 
appear  in  the  bazaars,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Through  the 
medium  of  slaves,  eunuchs,  and  other  agents,  a  constant 
intercourse  is  maintained  between  the  innermost  recesses  of 
the  seraglio  and  Ae  bazaar.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  capitals  of  the  Turkish  pa- 
shalies,  end  it  is  doubtfbl  whether  any  thing  is  transacted 
in  the  palaces  at  night,  which  is  not  known  in  the  bazaars 
the  next  morning.  This  intercourse  has  often  exercised  an 
inflnmce  upon  public  affairs  which  none  but  the  most 
aunula  inquiien  into  (Mriental  history  would  suipect 


The  varkMu  chtnetaristio  displaTi  of  orieDtsl  inimn—t 
which  the  baxaars  fhmisb.  the  natnia  of  the  goods  oxposeil 
ibr  sale,  and  the  splendid  appeanmoe  they  sometimes  make, 
the  manner  in  which  the  artiians  conduct  tiieir  vazioa& 
labours,  the  endless  variety  of  |noturesqne  oostnmes  which 
meet  the  eye.  and  the  babel-like  conAui«i  €i  tongues, 
all  comlnne  to  form  a  seme  of  unequalled  singularity  snd 
interest.  No  traveller  who  does  not,  in  some  nientol  cos- 
tume, sedulously  frequent  the  bazaars  and  make  many 
little  purchases  fbr  himsdf.  ought  to  feel  assured  that  he 
understands  the  people,  or  has  materials  for  fhiriy  esti- 
mating their  conmtion.  The  remarks  here  mode  are  the 
result  of  the  writer's  intimate  personal  acquaintance  vith 
the  bazaars  of  the  Bast. 

BAZAS,  a  tovn  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
41  miles  S.E,  of  Bordeanz,  and  419  miles  S.8.W.  itf  Psris. 
It  is  on  a  rivulet  vhich  flows  into  the  Ganmne.  a  few  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  town,  44°  87'  N.  lat.,  0"  13  W.  long. 

Under  the  name  of  Cossio  it  existed  in  the  Roaian  times; 
and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy ;  but  in  the  latter  pei^  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  the  people  vhose  metro- 
polis it  was,  the  Vatatet  (called  also  Vasarii),  prevailed  ant 
the  older  designation :  we  read  in  Ammianus  Marcellinas* 
of  Vasatsa,  as  a  place  of  some  eoMequeuce  in  Nov«npo- 
pulana ;  and  in  other  autiuuities  of  Civitas  Vasatss  and 
Civitas  Vasatica. 

Bazas  early  attained  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  which  how- 
ever it  has  now  lost.  A  bishop  of  Bazas  sat  in  the  council 
of  Agde  in  506,  and  at  the  coundl  of  Orleans  in  511 .  The 
bishop  of  Bazas  was,  during  part  of  the  tei^h  and  elevendi 
centuries,  the  only  bishop  in  Gasoony,  the  towns  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  and  the  cathedral  being  vitluNit 
dergy.  During  this  interval  he  took  the  tiUe  of  bishop  of 
Gascony.  Va*conetm»  ^piteapua;  but  vhen  the  chutdies 
were  again  supplied  vith  d^gy,  he  shrunk  into  tn^bop  of 
Bazas. 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  has  little  in  it  that  is  re- 
markable except  the  cathedral,  a  fine  edifice  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  In  ffont  of  the  cathedral  is  a  vlaee  (or  an  open 
space),  surrounded  by  a  piazza.  The  walls  of  the  town  are 
in  ruins.  Among  the  manufactures  are  druggets,  leatbn. 
glass,  pottery,  white  wax,  and  wax-candles,  llie  trade  car- 
ried on  is  in  the  above  mentioned  goods,  wood  of  all  kinds, 
including  timber  for  ship-building,  and  saltpetre.  The 
population  in  1632  was  2165  fbr  the  tovn,  and  4255  for  the 
vnole  ocRumnne. 

The  anondisseinent  Bazas  eoaaprehendB  697  square 
miles,or  446,080  acres.  Ithad,inI832,apo^lstionoffi3.808. 

The  district  of  Basadds  was  a  snbdivukm  of  Quinine. 
(Dicttormaire  Univtrtel  de  la  France  ;  Piganid  de  la  Vona, 
Nouvelle  Description  de  la  France,  4^.) 

BAZOIS,  the  name  of  a  small  district  in  France,  forming, 
under  the  old  division  of  that  country,  the  eastern  part  of 
Nivemois,  nov  included  in  the  department  of  Nidvre.  It 
comprehended  several  valleys,  and  was  bounded  '  a  the 
N.E.  by  the  mountains  of  Morvan.  It  is  watered  by  several 
small  streatns,  the  Airon,  Aron,  or  Avron,  a  tributary  of 
the -Loire,  being  the  principal.  It  produces  little  corn,  but 
there  is  abundance  of  good  pasturage  and  wood.  Coal  is  dug. 
The  chief  town  of  the  district  is  Moulins  in  Gilbert.  Toe 
dimensioiu  are  usually  given  as  nine  or  ten  leagues,  or  about 
twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  mOes  long,  and  as  many  broad. 

BAZTA'N,  orBASTA'N,  a  valley  in  the  Fvraneesto  tlw 
north  of  Pamplona,  extending  twenty-three  miles  from  nortit 
^to  south,  and  two  from  east  to  west :  but  authorities  difi^ 
considerably  as  to  the  width  of  the  valley ;  Minano  states  it  ta 
be  fifteen  miles  wide,  and  the  dictionary  of  the  Acadony  only 
two.  The  truth  probably  lies  between  them.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  France,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  the  valleys  of  Ulzama  and  Basaburua  Menor.  It  is  snr* 
rounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  heights  of  Otamburdi, 
Otsondo,  Auza,  Ariete,  Izpegui,  and  Urrichiquia,  and  on 
the  south  by  those  of  Emazabal,  Arcesia,  Velate,  and  Oo- 
lumendi.  Several  streams  descend  lYom  these  mountains, 
and  fbrm  in  the  valley  a  river,  which  is  called  by  the  in- 
habitants Baztan-sufai.  This  river,  after  it  leaves  the  valls^, 
receives  the  name  of  Bidaasoe.  The  valley  produces  Indian 
com,  wheat,  pulse,  and  flax.  The  meadows  and  finrnts  am 
held  in  common.  Bvery  man  is  bound  by  lav  to  plant  a 
certain  numb»  of  trees  every  year. 

Baitan  is  the  sixth  partido  or  district  of  the  merindad  or 
province  of  Pamplona.   It  is  governed  by  its  partieular 
nteros  or  privileges,  vhich  vera  OLfiseted  in  a  fltody  of  zunl 
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Ivn  otlled  Ordenuuu  ltd  vaUe  (Uwi  or  ttatotM  of  the 

mUey),  ai^rored  by  the  Bapreme  ooandl  of  Navun  in 
1696.  The  inhabitanti,  in  a  junta-general  held  eveiy  three 
Teua,  appoint  three  indiTidnals,  out  of  whom  the  viceroy 
of  Navarra  choosea  one  to  hold  the  office  of  Alcalde.  This 
offioOT  is  the  civil  and  military  chief  of  the  valley,  and  also 
the  judge  in  minor  offences.  He  is  also  the  president  of  the 
eoncejo,  or  common  council  of  theoapital.  Ewy  man  in  the 
valley  is  a  soldier,  and  is  bound  to  provide  himself  with  arms 
and  ammtmilion.  It  is  the  alcalde's  duty  to  instruct  the 
men  in  the  management  of  arms,  and  every  three  years  he 
holds  a  genn^  review,  on  whicji  occasion  every  man  is 
obliged  to  appear  with  a  musket  in  good  condition^  half  a 
pound  of  gunpowder,  and  twelve  bullets.  In  a  privilege 
granted  by  Alonso  I.  of  Aragon,  to  the  town  of  San- 
guesa.  in  U3S,  he  is  entiUed  king  of  Ar^ou  and  Baztan. 
Hie  Baxtaneae,  afterwards,  on  the  npanliDn  of  Aragon 
fiom:  Navarm,  became  subjects  of  tiie  kings  oS  Navarra. 
At  the  batde  of  Las  Navas  de  T(doaa  they  fought  so  gal- 
lantly that  their  king.  Sancho  VI.,  gruted  them  a  privily 
in  1213,  hf  which  evoy  native  of  Baztan  was  declared  an 
hidalgo  or  gentleman.  Any  Spaniard  from  another  pro- 
vince, who  can  prove  a  noble  origin,  is  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizensnip  in  the  vidley.  The  letters  of  citizen- 
sUp  are  granted  by  the  junta-gen«al  of  the  valley.  The 
popuUtion  of  the  valley  amounts  to  7065  inhabitants,  dii- 
tributed  into  fourteen  towns  and  'rillages.  The  capital, 
Elixcmdo,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Baztanzubi,  which 
dividea  it  into  two  parts.  According  to  Minano  it  con- 
taina  1111  inhabitants.  The  principal  buildinw  an  the 
town-bonae,  whne  the  jonta-general  ia  held,  and  the  Gasa 
ds  Miaer^ofdia,  or  charity  hooae,  in  whieh  the  poor  and 
de^tiue  of  the  village  receive  aupput  and  em^yment 
Hus  benevolent  institution  has  oeased  to  exist  for  want  of 
funds.  The  house  was  inhabited  by  some  poor  families  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  of  late  chaugM  into  a  fortified  place  by 
the  enlists :  but  it  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
queen  (1835).  The  front  of  the  town-house  is  ornamented 
with  the  names  of  the  illustrious  persons  who  at  different 
epoefaa  have  made  themselves  oonspicuous  for  their  valour, 
or  fer  other  eminent  services.  These  names  are  written 
on  wooden  scutcheons  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  crowned 
ea^  with  two  heads.  The  Baztanese  speak  the  Basque 
language. 

(See  Academia  ds  la  JStMtona,  Diceionano  Qeogr^/lco 
Bii^Meo  de  EirpoSia;  Minano.) 

BDE'UJUM,  commonly  e^ed  a  gum,  but  in  reality  a 
gmft-resiii,  the  origin  of  which  is  a  sulyeot  of  doabt  It 
would  appear  that  then  an  two,  if  not  mon  kinds,  of  bdel- 
lium, the  aouree  of  one  ofwhichserau  to  heaaccartainad;  the 
others  axe  matters  at  oontroveray.  The  hdeUium  of  the  an* 
tients,  said  by  Pliny  (book  xii.  <^ap.  9)  to  be  brought  from 
Baetria  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  still  oomes  trcm  Asia.  Adan- 
Bon  states  that  he  saw  in  Africa  the  substance  exude  from  a 
thorny  species  of  amyrit,  called  by  the  natives  nitmttouti. 
From  its  resemblance  to  myrrh,  the  analogy  is  in  fiivour  of  its 
b«ng  obtained  from  an  amyris  or  balsamodendron.  Indeed, 
according  to  the  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Royle,  bdellium 
would  appear  to  be  the  produce  of  a  species  of  amyris,  or  rather 
balsamoiendron,  a  native  of  India,  called  by  I^.  Roxburgh 
Amyria  Commivhora  CR.  Ind.  ii.  p.  M4),  Amyrit  AgaUoata 
( CiiucTttta  C€Uw>gue,  p.  28),  the  native  name  of  whico  in  goo- 
gut.  iKoy\e,Iliu9traiton9qf  the  Flora  Iff  tiu^malajfah,^ait 
it  p.  1 76.)  The  opinion  of  its  being  obtained  from  a  palm, 
either  the  Lontanu  domeetica  (Gaertn.),  or  the  Borastm 
fkM^ormte,  is  v«ry  improbable.  This  substance  occurs  in 
masses  of  variable  size  and  shape,  sometimes  as  large  as  a 
walnut,  in  oblong  or  angular  pieces  of  a  yellow,  red,  or 
brownish  colour.  The  cleanst  pieces  are  transparent ;  the 
odour  is  weak  and  peculiar ;  the  taste  bitter,  balsamic,  and 
resembling  myrrh  or  Venice  turpentine.  It  is  tolerably 
brittle  at  tne  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
with  a  slight  increase  of  heat  the  finer  kinds  may  be 
kneaded  between  the  fingers.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1*371. 
In  potass  it  is  completely  soluble.  Analysed  by  Pelletier, 
IM  parts  yielded 
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phatea  of  potaaa.  and  Ume  vith  lalti  of  mngnesiat  bat 

bably  he  examined  a  difforent  lort  from  that  tX  Pelletier. 

ResemUing  myrrh  in  appearance,  it  also  resembles  it  it 
its  effbcts  upon  the  human  iqrrtem,and  is  (^n  ftaudufentl) 
substituted  fi»  it ;  it  ia,  however,  weaker,  while  it  ia  nune 
disagreeable  and  acrid.  [See  Balbamodbnuron.]  It  wai 
formerly  tised  in  many  compounds  and  tdasters,  eudi  aa 
diachylon.  It  is  now  disused  in  Britain ;  but  u  to  be  found 
intermixed  with  gum  Aiahio. 

The  Sicilian  bdellium  is  produced  by  the  Dauau  Hupa- 
nicua  (Deeand.),  the  D.  gwnmtfer  of  Lamarck,  or  perhaps 
the  D.  gingidiunt  (Linn.),  according  to  Boccone  {.Mtueo  dt 
Piante  rare  delta  StciUa,  tom.  xx.),  which  grows  on  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Egyptian  bdellium  is  conjectured  to  be  produced  by 
the  BoraenuJIabelliforme  (linn.),  the  CAosuvrcfw  Auratifii^ 
or  the  Hyphmte  eudpkera  (Pers.) 

The  bdellium  mentioned  in  the  Beeond  shelter  <i  Genesis 
is  obviouBly  a  mineral,  and  has  no  nference  to  the  subsbmcea 
above-mentioned.   It  is  supjtosed  to  mean  pearl*. 

BEACHY  HEAD,  in  Sussex,  is  a  high  bluff  chalk 
cliff,  forming  a  remarkable  headland  in  the  British  CJbannel, 
which  may  always  be  known  by  seven  conspicuous  white 
clifi  to  the  westward  of  it.  There  is  a  telegraph  and  ata- 
tion-house  on  the  top ;  and  a  little  &rther  to  the  westward, 
on  that  ptHtion  of  too  Head  called  Belltout  Cliff,  a  tempo- 
rary ligh&ouse  was  erected  in  1828,  which  has  been  found 
so  serviceable,  that  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  more  durable 
one  of  stone.  The  lights,  like  the  old  one,  revolve  alter- 
nately blight  and  darit  at  intervals  of  two  miQUtes :  their 
elevation  above  the  sea  ia  18ft  foeL 

Caoemt  near  Beaehy  Bead, — ^Then  an  riz  eftvenu, 
with  entrances  three  feet  wide,  and  fli^ta  of  atepa  twenty 
feet  in  height,  terminating  in  an .  apartment  eight  feet 
square,  now  cut  in  the  cli^  between  Beachy  Head  and 
Cuckmore.  A  place  called  Derby  Cave  has  also  been  re- 
paired, by  which  means  mariners,  who  may  be  unfortunately 
wrecked  on  that  part  of  the  coast,  can  find  a  place  of  refiige 
from  the  sea.  There  is  no  danger  a  quarter  of  a  mile  imme- 
diately off  the  Cape,  but  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it  there 
an  some  dangerous  rocks,  on  which  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
a  first-rate,  once  struck.   (Britiak  Channel  Pilot,  p.  5 1.) 

BEAC(>N,  a  sign  or  token  ordinarily  raised  upon  some 
foreland  or  high  ground  as  a  sea  mark.  It  is  also  used  for 
the  fire-signal  wUch  was  formerly  set  up  to  alarm  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  '*£*™  ^  appoaeh  of  a  f<neign  enemy. 
The  word,  as  used  in  England,  is  derived  from  ue  Anglo- 
Saxon  baaeea  or  bascn,  a.Bign  cr  signal,  whence  bycaiu,  to 
show  or  point  out  Beae  or  ^  ia  the  teal  root,  which  we 
stQl  have  in  beck,  beckon. 

Firea  by  nigfat,  as  ugnals,  to  convey  the  notioe  of  im- 
pending aanKer  to  distant  places  with  the  greatest  expe- 
dition, nave  been  used  in  almost  all  countries.  They  are 
mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  who  (cbs{>.  vi. 
v.  1)  says,  '  Set  up  a  sign  of  fire  in  Beth-haccerem,  for  evil 
appeareth  out  of  the  north,  apd  great  destruction.'  In  the 
treatise  De  Mundo,  attributed  to  Aristotle,  we  are  told 
(edit  I2ma  Glasg.  1745,  p.  35),  that  fire-signals  were  so 
disposed  on  watch-towers  through  the  King  of  Persia's  do- 
minions that,  within  the  space  of  a  day,  he  could  receive 
intelligence  of  any  disturbances  plotted  or  undertaken  in 
^e  most  distant  part  of  his  domimons ;  but  this  is  evidently 
an  execrated  statement.  Aschylua,  in  his  play  of  the 
Agamemnon,  represents  the  inteUigenee  of  the  capture  <d 
Troy  as  conveyed  to  the  Pdt^nnesus  by  flre-beaeont. 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  we  find  fire-beacons  (^>vicrof) 
employed.  (Tbucyd.  iit.  28.)  Pliny  distinguishes  this  scvt 
of  signal  from  the  Phari,  or  light-bouaes  placed  upon  the 
coasts  for  the  direction  of  ships,  by  the  name  of  *  Ignes 
preenuntiativi,'  notice-giving  Area  (PUn.  Hiet.  Nat.,  edit 
Harduin,  lib.  ii.  sect.  73),  these  being  occasional  only,  the 
phari  constant 

Lord  Coke,  in  bis  Fourth  Institute,  chap,  xxv.,  speaking 
of  our  own  beacons,  says,  '  Before  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
they  were  but  stacks  of  wood  set  up  on  high  places,  which 
were  fired  when  the  coming  of  enemies  was  descried ;  but 
in  his  reign  pitch-boxes,  as  now  they  be,  were,  inst^  of 
those  stadU.  set  up;  and  this  properly  is  a  beaoon.*  These 
beaeona  had  vatehea  regularly  kept  at  them,  and  horsemen 
called  hobbelara  were  stationed  by  most  of  them  to  give 
notice  in  day-time  ctf  an  enemy's  a^roadi,  iriien  the  fln 
woidd  not  he  seen.  (Camd.A^t.  in  Hampshire,  edit  1789 
Tol.  i.  p.  178.)  r^^A-v  -kI 
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Stowe,  ifi  }A»  AmtOt,  under  tbe  yew  1326  mftntions, 
smongr  the  precaution*  which  Edvud  II.  took  when  pre- 
paring  a^inst  the  return  of  the  queen  and  Mortimer  to 
England,  that  *  he  ordained  bikenings  or  beacons  to  be  set 
up,  that  the  same  being  fired  might  be  seen  far  off.  and 
thereby  the  people  to  be  raised.' 

Tbe  Cottonian  MS.  in  tbe  British  Museum,  Augustus  I. 
vol.  i.  art.  31,  preserves  a  plan  of  the  harbours  ()f  Poole, 
Furbeck,  Sec.,  followed,  art  33.  by  a  chart  of  the  coast  of 
D(»wtahire  from  Lyme  to  Weymouth,  both  exhibiting  tbe 
beacons  which  were  erected  on  the  Dorsetshire  ooast  a^nst 
the  Spanish  inva^n  in  19M.  Art  58  preasnres  a  similar 
chart  of  the  coast  cX  Suffdk  flmn  Orwell  Haven  to  Gorl- 
ston,  near  Yarmouth,  with  the  several  forts  and  beacons 
erected  on  that  coast. 

The  power  of  erecting  beacons  was  oririnaltTin  the  kins, 
and  was  usually  delegated  to  the  Lord  High  AdmiraL  In 
the  eighth  of  Elizabeth  an  act  passed  touching  sea  marks 
and  marine! J  (chap  13),  by  which  the  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strond  were  empowered  to  erect 
beacons  and  sea  marks  on  the  shores,  foreluids,  &&,  of  the 
country  according  to  their  discretion,  and  to  continue  and 
renew  tbe  same  at  the  cost  of  the  corporation. 

Professor  Ward,  in  bis  *  Obs^vations  on  the  Antiquity 
and  Use  of  Beacons  in  England'  iArchesologia,  vol.  i.  p.  4), 
says,  the  money  due  or  payable  for  the  maintenance  of 
beacons  was  ouled  Beeonagivmt  and  was  levied  \n  the 
sheriff  (tf  the  county  upon  eiwh  hundred,  as  appear*  by  an 
ordinance  in  manuscript  fbr  the  coimW  of  Norfolk,  issued 
to  Robert  de  Monte  and  Thomas  de  Bardolfe,  who  sat  in 
parliament  as  barons,  14th  Edward  II. 

The  manner  of  watching  the  beacons,  particularly  upon 
the  coast,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  may  be  g^ered 
from  the  instructions  of  two  contempravry  manuscripts 
printed  in  the  Arckaologia,  vol.  viii.  pp.  100,  183,  The 
surprise  of  those  by  the  sea-aide  was  usually  a  matter  of 
policy  with  an  invading  enemy,  to  prevent  the  alarm  of  an 
arri%'al  from  being  spread. 

An  iron  beacon  or  flre-pot  may  still  be  seen  standing 
upon  the  tower  of  Hadley  Church  in  Middlesex.  Oough, 
in  his  edition  of  Camden,  fol.  1789,  vol.  iii.  p.  2gl,  says,  at 
Ingleborough,  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  west  edge,  are  remains 
of  a  beacon,  ascended  to  by  a  flight  of  steps,  and  mini  of 
a  watch-house.  Cidlinson,  m  his  Hittoty  qf  SonurtettMn, 
4to.  1791,  vol.  li.  p.  5,  describes  the  flre-hearths  of  four 
large  beacons  as  remaining  in  his  time  upon  a  hill  called 
Dunkery  Beacon  in  that  county.  He  also  mentions  the 
remains  of  a  watch-house  for  a  beacon  at  Dundry  (vol.  ii. 
p.  105).  Beacon-bills  occur  in  some  part  or  other  of  most 
counties  of  England  which  have  elevated  ground.  The 
Herefordshire  beaccm  is  well  known.  Gough,  in  his  addi- 
tions to  Camden,  ut  supr.  vol.i,  p.  394,  mentions  a  beacon  hill 
at  Harescombe  in  Gloucestershire,  incloxed  by  a  transverse 
vallalion  fifty  feet  deep.  Salmon,  in  bis  History  of  Hert* 
fardtHre,  p.  .149,  says,  atTherfleld,  on  a  hill  west  of  the 
church,  stmd  one  of  the  four  beaoont  of  this  county. 

BEACONSFIELD.  a  small  market-town  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, in  the  hundred  atid  deanery  of  Bumbam,  twenty- 
fonr  milM  W.  by  N.  of  London,  and  thirty-one  S.S.E.  of 
Buckingham.  It  is  situated  upon  high  ground,  whence  it 
has  tieen  supposed  that  its  name  is  ^rived  fhmi  a  beaomi 
tluit  formerly  occupied  tbe  spot.  Tbe  town  eonsiits  of  four 
streets,  the  principal  of  whion,  forming  part  of  the  road  from 
Uxbridge  to  High  Wycombe,  is  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  length.  The  substratum  on  which  the  town  stands 
is  chiefly  gravel,  and  the  houses  are  built  with  flints  or  brick. 
The  church,  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  built  of  flint  and 
squared  stones,  and  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  side 
aisles,  with  a  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  remains  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  who  resided  and  died  at  Gregories  in  thin 
parish,  are  deposited  in  the  church ;  and  the  churchyard 
contains  a  white  marble  table  monument  in  honour  of 
Waller,  to  whom  the  manor  balon^^ed,  as  it  still  does  to  his 
descendant,  Hull  Court,  Uie  poets  family  mansion,  is  still 
in  existence.  The  ehurdi,  as  well  as  tbe  manor,  was  fiv- 
merly  attached  to  Bumham  Priory.  The  living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bucks  and  diooese  of  Lincoln,  valued 
{n  the  king's  book  at  26/.  2(.  S^ct^;  the  advowson  belongs 
to  Maf^dalen  College,  Oxford,  which  purchased  it  about  the 
vear  I  7U5.  Beaconsfleld  derives  great  advantage  from  its 
situation  on  the  hi^h  road  between  London  and  Oxford ; 
and  considerable  business  ui  tbe  sale  of  cattle  is  done  at  itx 
market  and  furs.   The  proximity  of  H%h  Wycombe  and 
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Uxbridge  is,  bowevei,  said  to  have  rendered  the  market  of 
less  relative  importance  now  than  in  former  times.  The 
market-day  it  Wednesday,  and  the  fairs  are  held  on  Fe- 
bruary l-3th  and  Holy  Thursday,  the  tatter  being  for  cattle. 
The  number  of  houses  in  tbe  parish  was  341,  according  to 
the  returns  of  1831.  when  the  population  oonusted  of  1769 
pervons,  of  whom  891  were  females. 

(Lysons's  J^qrna  Britanmai  Beautiu^  England  and 
Wolet.) 

BEAD  MOUU>ING.  [See  Modldino.J 

BEAD  TREE,         Mblia.  and  Elxocarpdi.] 

BEADLE,  the  messenger  or  apparitor  of  a  oou^  who 
cites  persons  to  appear  to  what  is  alleged  against  them.  It 
is  probably  in  this  sense  that  we  ore  to  understand  the 
bea^t  or  under-baiUfis  of  manors  mentioned  in  several 
ports  of  tbe  Dometdcty  Survey,  Spelman,  Somner,  and 
Watts,  all  agree  in  the  derivation  of  beadle  from  tbe  Saxon 
hfmA,  a  crt'vx,  and  that  from  bii>,  to  publish,  as  in  bidding 
the  bonna  of  matrimony.  The  bedelli  of  manors  probidiiy 
acted  as  criers  in  the  lord's  court.  The  beadle  of  a  forest, 
as  Lord  Coke  informs  us  in  his  Fourth  Institute,  was  an 
officer  who  not  only  warned  the  forest  courts  and  executed 
process,  but  made  all  proclamations. 

Bishop  Kennett,  in  the  Glossary  to  his  Parochial  Antiqui- 
Hai  of  Oafordxhire,  says  that  rural  deans  had  formerly 
their  beadles  to  cite  tbe  clergy  and  church  officers  to  visita- 
tima  and  execute  the  orders  of  the  eoutt  Christian.  Pa- 
raehial  and  ofaureh  beadlas  were  probably  in  their  origin 
pmmis  ot  tbie  deeeriptioii,  though  now  empU^ad  in  more 
menial  services. 

Bedel,  or  beadle,  is  also  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
English  universities,  who  in  processions,  &o.,  precedes  the 
chancellor  or  vice-chancellor,  bearing  a  mace.  In  Oxford 
there  are  three  esquire  and  three  yeomen  bedels,  each  at- 
tached to  the  respective  faculties  d  divinity,  medicine  and 
arts,  end  law.  In  Cambridge  there  are  three  esquire  bedels 
and  one  yeoman  hedel.  The  esquire  bedels  in  the  latter 
university,  beside  attending  tlie  vice-chancellor  on  public 
solemnities,  attend  also  the  prol'essors  and  respondents, 
collect  fines  and  penalties,  and  summon  to  the  chancellor's 
court  all  members  of  the  senate.  (See  Ducange's  Glot».  ia 
voce  Bedellus ;  Kennett,  Paroch.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  Gloss.;  Gen. 
IrUrocL  to  Dimudatf  Book,  8vo.  edit.  \(A.  i.  p.  347  ;  Comb, 
and  Oaf.  Univ.  Calendars.) 

VRJ^OB  (RoBory  Beads)  are  made  of  horn,  ebmy,  ivory, 
glass,  box-wood,  and  otlier  materials,  and  are  strung  m  chap- 
lets  wed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  for  the  purpose  of  counting 
their  prayers.  Tbe  Rosary  is  a  series  of  prayers  said  to 
have  been  first  instituted  by  St.  Dominio  abmit  tbe  year 
120U,  in  honour  of  the  Vii^n  Mary,  and  as  an  invocation  ta 
her  for  spiritual  assistance.  It  consists  of  a  repetition  of  tho 
Ave  Maria  and  the  Paternoster  or  Lord's  Prayer,  both  in 
Latin.  It  is  divided  mto  dcoads  of  ten  Ave  Marias,  each 
decad  being  preceded  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  terminating 
with  the  Gloria  Patri.  The  full  or  great  rosary  conHists  uf 
fifteen  decads,  but  tbe  common  rosary,  which  ia  recited  ge- 
nerally in  the  evening  by  pious  Catholics,  conitisUi  of  only 
five  decads.  At  the  end  of  the  five  decads  they  recite 
the  Creed,  or  Symbol  of  the  Apostles,  and  aftorwarde 
(in  Italy  at  least)  the  Litany  of  the  Virgin,  which  ia 
different  from  the  Litany  of  the  liturgy.  Tbe  rosary  is  a 
daily  family  evening  prayer ;  the  head  of  the  family  says 
the  first  part  of  each  Ave  Maria,  and  the  other  members 
repeat  in  chorus  the  remaining  part.  [See  Ave  Maria^] 
'  The  original  rosary  of  St.  Dominic  is  a  ncitation  of  fitleen 
decads  of  Ave  Marias,  preceded  eadi  by  a  Pater,  each  decad 
being  devoted  to  the  meditation  of  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  The  first  five  mysteries  are  those 
of  the  incarnation,  nativity,  &o.,  and  are  styled  joyful  mya- 
teries.  The  next  five  are  those  of  the  passion  and  death, 
and  are  styled  sorrowful.  Tlie  remaining  five  are  those  of 
the  resurrection,  ascension,  assumption  of  the  Virgin.  &c., 
and  are  termed  glorious.'  (Touron,  Vie  de  St.  Dominic  ; 
Quindedm  ifyateria  Bonrii  Beatee  Maria  Virgirtitt  a  R. 
BohiaminMBodelin,atqueiDeisa,Ronie,1608.)  Theoommon 
chaplet  is  called  Corona,  *a  crown,'  in  honourof  the  Virgin. 

The  beads  are  distinguished  by  their  size  and  shape, 
those  markinE  the  Lord  s  Prayer  being  larger  than  Uicse 
for  the  Ave  Marias.  Rosaries  of  very  small  glass  beads  are 
worn  by  pious  Catholics  round  their  necks.  The  olyect  of 
St,  Dominic  was  probably,  while  dmng  honour  to  the  Virgin, 
to  fix  at  tlie  same  time  the  attention  of  the  pious  on  the 
oonteraplation  of  the  principal  evetabMif  tbe  Saviour't  kfo. 
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by  allowing  a  certain  time,  marked  by  the  recitation  of  ten 
Aw  Marias,  to  the  meditation  upon  each  event  or  mystery. 
The  name  of  rosarv  is  flguratiie :  it  movts  a  chaplet  of 
spiritual  roses.  diTi<ied  into  th  fi  sets,  white,  red,  and  da- 
mask roses,  corresponding^  to  the  joyful,  torrowful,  and 
glorious  my&teries.  Such  an  ihe  allegory  and  its  explana- 
tion  f  he  R'}$arie  a/our  Laa  othermte  called  our  Ladie't 
Ptaltei  Antwerp,  1800.) 

The  Turks  and  other  eaVjern  nations  have  also  chtpleti 
of  beads  made  of  amber  or  other  materials,  which  they  turn 
througo  their  fingers  wh'.e  sitting  in  a  listless  muod,  but 
not,  as  it  seems,  fgr  any  purpose  of  prayer.  The  Turkish 
chaplet  is  called  *  Comb-  loio.' 

BEAGLE,  a  small  veil-proportioned  hound,  slow  but 
lure,  having  an  excellci  t  nose  and  most  enduring  diligence, 
formerly  much  in  fastton  for  hunting  the  hare,  but  now 
comparatively  neglected,  its  place  beins  occupied,  where 
hare-bunting  is  patroni2ed,  by  the  harrier.  [See  Hakkikk.] 


Tbeta  were  the  little  hounds  wo  much  prized  by  *tbe 
good  old  English  gentleman fur,  at  a  trilling  expense, 
and  greatly  to  tbe  delight  of  the  Deighbuuriug  rustics  who 
followed  on  foot,  be  could  keep  his  ten  or  eleven  couple, 
not  more  than  so  many  inches  high  individually,  and, 
mounted  oa  his  easy  pad,  would  generally  make  certain  of 
killing  faU  hare,  though  it  frrauently  cost  him  two  or  three 
boors  to  perform  tbe  feat.  During  this  protracted  chase 
he  had  ample  leisure  for  enjoying  the  sight  of  his  admi- 
rably matched  pack,  running  so  wall  together  that  '  they 
raigbt  have  beea  covered  with  a  sheet,'  and  foe  gratifying 
his  ean  with  their  tunable  cry. 

Tbe  har«  distanoed  them  immeasurably  at  first,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  run,  she  might  be  observed  to  sit  aod 
listen  '  sad  on  some  little  eminence,'  but 

 •  Is  lander  pMh.lko  Icftdvd  windi' 

Braigkt  OB  Uw  gatkering  ttonn'— 

and,  after  exhausting  all  her  speed,  shifts,  and  doublingi, 
she  almost  always  fell  a  victim  to  their  persevering  and  de- 
structive instinct. 

A  well-bred  beagle  of  ^  proper  sixe,  which  should  not 
exceed  that  above-mentioned  is  a  very  .pretty  and  sym- 
metrieal  variety.  This  symmetry  (the  term  is  used  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  ftw  which  the  dog  is  employed)  was 
the  result  of  much  ctre  among  amateurs,  who  spared  no 
efforts  to  Iving  it  to  what  they  considered  the  standard  of 
perfection. 

Some  prided  thcmsalves  on  the  diminutive  but  still 
effective  siie  of  their  packs,  Daniel  and  others  have  not 
forgotten  to  commemorate  Coionei  Hardy's  *  cry  of  beagles.' 
They  amounted  to  ten  or  eleven  couple,  and  were  always 
carried  to  and  from  the  field  in  a  pair  of  panniers  upon  a 
horse's  back.  Small  as  they  were,  they  rarely  failed,  though 
they  could  never  get  near  enough  to  press  the  hare  in  tne 
early  part  of  the  run,  to  stick  to  her  and  worry  her  to  death 
at  last. 

Sndh  diminntiTe  hounds  are  sometimes  oalled  'lap-dog 
beagles'  and  '  rabbit  beaglas.' 

Ae  &iry  pack  above  alluded  to  had  a  little  bam  for  their 
kennel,  where  also  their  psnnien  were  kept  The  door  was 
one  night  broken  open,  and  every  hound,  panniers  and  all, 
stolen ;  nor  could  the  diseonsolaU  owner  ever  disoover  either 
the  thieves  or  their  booty.   

BEAMINSTBR,  or  BEMINSTER  FORUM,  a  mor- 
ket-tovn  m  DcmUhira,  in  the  Bridport  diviskm  of  the 


hundred  of  Beaminster,  123  miles  W.S.W.  of  London,  nud 
1 4^  W.N .W.  of  Dorchester.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Birt, 
which  issues  from  several  BjR-ings  running  from  the  bills 
with  which  the  town  is  surrounded.  Beaminster  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity.  In  Domesday  Book,  Bemini-tre  is  clusscd 
among  the  lands  belonging  to  the  biiihopric  of  Sarum. 
Begeminster  was  given  by  Bishop  Orrnund,  in  1091,  to 
augment  two  of  the  prebends  of'bis  cathedral.  Tbe  parisli 
consists  of  three  manors.  Beaminster  Prima,  Beaminster 
Seeunda,  and  Beaminster  Parsonatus,  alt  of  which  are  held 
by  lease  by  tbe  present  lords  under  ibe  church  of  Salihbury. 
Iceland  tbSs  describes  Beaminster  in  his  time: — 'It  is  u 
pnty  market  town,  and  usith  much  housbandry,  and  lyilb 
in  one  street  from  N.  to  8.,  and  in  anotber  from  W.  tu  £. 
There  is  a  faire  chapelle  of  ease  in  this  town.  Netherby 
[Netherbury]  is  the  paroch  chirch  to  it,  and  Beminstre  is  a 
prubeiid  to  the  chirch  of  Saresbyri.'  The  town  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  in  1644,  while  Prince  Maurico 
was  in  quarters  there.  It  was  re-built  by  the  assistance  of 
parliament,  but  in  1684  was  again  consumed;  and,  finally, 
in  1 781 ,  upwards  of  fifty  houses,  besides  bsms,  stables,  and 
other  buildings,  were  reduced  to  ruins.  To  these  fires, 
however,  the  town  is  indebted  for  its  present  very  respectable 
appearance,  most  of  the  houses  being  good  modem  build- 
ings. The  streets  have  lately  been  paved  by  a  subscriplinii 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  tihops  anrl  some  of  the  houses  arc 
now  lighted  with  gas.  The  church  and  free-school  are  the 
principal  buildings  of  the  town.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  the  nativity  of  tbe  Blessed  Virgin,  and  although  only  ii 
cbapel  of  ease  to  the  vicarage  of  Netlierbury,  is  a  large 
handsome  structure,  standing  on  an  eminence  on  the  soutli 
aide  of  the  town.  It  is  supported  in  the  inside  by  Golhii: 
arches  and  pillars  of  Ham-hill  stone.  The  tower  is  nearly 
100  feet  high,  and  is  decorated  with  sculptures,  illustrative 
of  the  woollen  trade,  for  which  the  town  was  famous  at  the 
time  they  were  executed  :  there  are  also  figures  of  one  or 
two  of  the  kings,  and  a  number  of  roses,  of  which  tradition 
states  that  the  figures  are  those  of  kings  who  reigned  at  the 
times  that  repairs  were  done  to  the  church,  and  that  the 
roses  commeraorute  the  union  between  the  bouses  of  York 
and  Ijinoaster.  The  town  hu  a  commodious  workhouse, 
which  is  maintained  partly  by  the  rents  of  a  small  estate, 
and  partly  by  the  poor-rates.  There  is  also  an  almshouse, 
built  about  1627  by  Sir  John  Strode,  and  afterwards  en- 
dowed by  him  and  his  daught«r.  Lady  Joan  Tuberville,  fur 
the  maintenance  of  sin  poor  women.  Tbe  free-school  was 
founded  in  or  about  the  year  1684  by  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker, 
for  the  education  of  twenty  of  the  poorest  boj  s  in  Beamin- 
ster, three  or  four  of  whcHU  are  to  be  apprenticed  to  the  sea 
service.  Tbe  eitate  with  which  this  school  is  endowed  was 
Let  in  the  year  1707,  at  65/.  a  year,  which  is  now  Increased 
to  160/, ;  the  sur{^us  has  been  employed  in  increasing  the 
number  of  boys  at  the  school  from  20  to  100,  and  in 

Sraviding  fuel,  which  is  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  reduced  rate 
uring  tbe  winter.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Hood,  the  father 
of  Lords  Hood  and  Bridport,  was  master  of  this  school  in 
1715.  Tbe  number  of  houses  in  Beaminster  was  667  in 
1831,  when  the  population  amounted  to  2968  persons,  of 
whom  1573  were  females.  During  the  year  1834,  the  town 
was  visited  with  an  extraordinary  mortality,  owing  princi- 
pally to  tbe  small-pox  and  measles,  which  raised  the  pro- 
portion of  deaths  to  one  in  twenty-six  on  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth,  of  iron,  tin,  and  copper  wares. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday,  and  there  are  fairs  on 
April  14,  September  10,  and  October  9.  The  quarter- 
sessions  were  held  here  in  the  reign  of  ElizabeUi  and  the 
seven  first  years  of  Charles  1.,  but  they  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Bridport  (Hutchins's  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  Countiee  qf  Dorset ;  Beautiet  of  England  and 
Wales ;  Communication  of  a  Correspondent, 
BEAMS.  [See  Materials,  Sthenqth  of.] 
BEAN.  [See  Faba,  Phaseolus,  and  Polichos.] 
BEAN,  a  leguminous  plant,  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
garden  and  in  the  field,  classed  by  LinnKUS  in  the  Diadel- 
phia  Decandria,  and  by  Jussieu  among  the  Leguminostt. 
There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  beans  cultivated  ;  the  one 
is  called  the  Faba  vulgarit  or  Vicia  Faba,  which  is  our 
common  garden  and  field  bean ;  the  other  is  the  PMaaeoltu 
vulgaris,  the  French  bean,  haricot,  or  kidney-bean.  We 
here  consider  them  only  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view. 

The  common  bean,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties, 
bears  a  pod  containing  several  oblong  rounded  seeds,  which 
U.gilizec  ay  VJV^W^l^ 
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m  ufed  in  the  loft  young  state  ftr  tlu  taUe,  and  m  the 
hud  dr^  state  fitr  dmnestio  animals  chiefly,  either  vhole  or 
groimd  into  meal.  In  some  places  bean-meal  is  mixed  with 
other  meal  in  making  coarse  oread ;  or  the  beans  are  bcnled 
Into  a  mess  with  fat  meat,  in  which  state  they  are  vary 
palataJble  and  nutritious.  The  bean  came  ori^naUy  from 
the  east,  and  was  cultivated  in  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  records.  It  spread 
thence  into  Spam  and  Portugal,  from  whence  some  of  the 
best- varieties  Dave  been  introduced  into  this  country.  The 
most  common  varieties  of  garden  beans  are  the  Windsor, 
the  Toker,  the  long-pod,  and  the  Magazan,  alt  productive 
and  well  tasted.  In  the  field  the  tick  bean,  the  common 
horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch,  or  Heligoland  beau,  are 
fire&rred,  being  hardj^  as  well  as  productive.  The  long-pod 
IS  occasionally  sown  in  the  flel^  the  Magasan  and  bioad 
Windsor  bean  seldom. 

There  is  no  plant  in  which  tiie  transformation  of  the 
eotyledons  into  seed  leaves  is  m«e  readily  traced  than  in 
the  bean.  The  Windsor  bean,  in  particular,  from  the  size 
(tf  its  lobes  and  distinctness  of  its  vessels,  is  admirably 
adaoted  for  observation,  the  parts  being  readily  distin- 
guiuied  by  the  naked  eye.  If  a  bean  is  planted  in  moist 
earth  or  soaked  in  water,  in  a  moderate  temperature,  the 
ootyledons  will  swell  and  soon  burst  tiie  skin  which  enve- 
lopes them,  separating  into  two  lobes,  which  open  like  the 
shells  of  an  oyster.  In  the  part  which  forms  the  joint  an 
oblong  bodv  will  appear,  which  is  the  embryo  stem  of  the 
plant  This  increases  rapidly  in  the  earth,  and  pushes  a 
root  downwards,  and  a  stem  upwards,  which  lalter  carries 
the  lobes  with  it  till  they  rise  above  the  ground,  when 
they  expand,  and  are  transformed  into  seed  leaves.  It  ia 
eonous  to  observe  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  young  bean 
when  it  is*  as  it  were,  imprisoned  in  a  strong  sol  turdened 
at  the  sor&ce,  as  may  be  seen  when  a  path  crosses  a  field 
of  beans  newly  planted ;  the  (wtyledons,  under  these  cir- 
onmstances,  are  drawn  into  the  crevices  made  by  tiie  young 
stem,  where  they  often  remain  held  fait  till  the  first  uiower 
releases  them.  The  change  in  the  cotyledons  deserves 
particular  attention.  As  soon  as  the  seed  swells  by  imbibing 
moisture,  the  oxygen,  which  is  always  present  in  the  at- 
mosphexe  and  in  water,  acts  upon  the  farinaceous  substance 
in  the  seed,  and  takes  a  portion  of  carbon  from  it  producing 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  surrounding  plants, 
or  flies  off  in  the  state  of  gas :  by  this  loss  the  remaining 
substance  becomes  a  mild  fluid  emulsion,  analogous  to  the 
milk  of  animals,  which,  being  taken  up  by  the  minute 
vessels  of  the  radicle,  nourishes  and  increases  them.  It 
ia  this  alone  which  produces  the  first  growth ;  the  earth  is 
tiie  mere  «adle  to  protect  the  young  plant  uid  to  l»ep  it 
moist,  by  preventing  the  too  rapid  eraporation  whteh  the  heat 
and  light  of  the  sun  would  otherwise  produce:  when  the 
ground  is  entirely  depmed  of  moisture,  vegetation  necessarily 
ceases.  Hie  co^leoons  are  the  reservoirs  of  nature  to  sup- 
ply proper  food  for  the  plant  in  its  infiint  state,  as  the 
mother's  milk  does  in  animals  of  the  class  of  mammalia, 
and  the  yolk  of  the  egg  in  birds  and  oviparous  animals. 
In  proportion  as  the  ferine  in  the  lobes  is  gradually  ex- 
hausted new  vessels  appear  throug|h  the  substance  of  the 
lobes,  conveying  the  newly  formed  juice  from  every  part  of 
them  into  the  root  and  stem,  and,  at  last,  the  cotyledons  are 
transformed  into  seed  leaves.  The  fibres  of  the  roots  are  by 
this  time  completely  formed,  and  their  extremities,  called 
tpongioUt,*  from  their  appearance  when  minutely  examined, 
mm  acquired  the  power  of  absorbing  nourishment  from 
the  son.  The  plant  may  now  be  said  to  be  weaned.  The 
stem  is  tiien  ooDsiderabhr  advanced  in  growth,  having  put 
fbrth  new  leaves  of  a  dimrent  fom  from  tlw  seed  teaves : 
these  las^  faavioff  now  performed  their  part^  wither  and 
soon  fall  off ;  if  they  are  removed  before  this  period,  the 
plant,  having  lost  its  nurse,  languishes  and  dies. 

The  bean  at  this  stage  of  its  growth  requires  partienlar 
attention.  If  thesoil  is  rich  and  well  prepared,  it  will  grow 
rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  and  he  soon  out  of  reach  of  insects 
or  weeds,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  varying  influences  of 
the  atmosphere ;  but  if  the  soil  is  poor  and  parched,  and 
the  supply  of  nutritive  juices  is  scan^,  the  plant  will  soon 
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•how  wealoMM  and  disease,  and  the  only  way  to  jircvent  b 
total  ftulure  of  the  crop,  is  to  supply  by  art  the  deficiency  ftf 
nature.  In  very  poor  soils  manure  may  be  amdied  in  « 
liquid  states  or  as  a  top-dressing:  in  thue  which  are  not 
exhausted,  tillage  alone  will  enable  the  roots  to  ^pnad,  and 
give  them  a  wicter  range  to  seek  their  food  in.  The  weeds 
beinff  destroyed,  the  whole  powers  of  the  soil  are  reserved 
for  the  crop ;  and  the  air  charged  witii  fertilizing  vapours 
being  allowed  to  penetrate  the  surface,  and  being  retained 
in  rae  interstices  of  the  sdl,  greaUy  assists  in  invigo- 
rating the  vegetation.  These  are  the  principles  on  which 
is  funded  uie  whole  culture  of  leguminous  plants, 
whether  in  the  garden  or  the  field.  Where  labour  is  not 
spared  and  the  produce  is  valuable,  as  where  vegetables 
are  raised  as  a  kind  of  luxury  for  the  tables  of  the  rich* 
the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  beans, 
so  as  to  have  them  early  and  in  regular  succesuon  during 
the  whtde  summer.  They  are  even  occasionally  raisra 
by  artificial  heat  In  general  they  are  sown  or  planted, 
at  various  times,  from  the  beginning  of  winter  to  the 
middle  of  summer,  but  they  must  be  protected  from 
frost  in  the  first  case,  and  from  too  great  heat  and  drought 
in  the  latter.  They  are  set  in  rows  with  wide  intervals* 
which  are  kept  dug  and  clean,  and  in  which  lesser  vegeta- 
bles are  advancing  in  growth,  to  be  sheltered  by  the  beans, 
and  to  succeed  them  when  removed.  In  order  to  strengthen 
the  pods  already  formed,  as  soon  as  those  which  are  near 
the  Dottom  of  tiie  stem  are  filled,  the  tops  of  the  plants 
are  cut  ofi",  and  the  beans  are  gathered  when  the  seed  has 
acquired  sufficient  consistency  to  be  taken  from  the  shells, 
bel  lore  they  have  acquired  any  farinaceous  qualities.  One 
crop  is  made  to  succeed  another  by  regulating  the  times  of 
sowing ;  and  thus  beuis  are  gatherod  for  the  table  from  Hay 
to  November,  or  till  the  frosty  nights  check  the  growth  at  the 
pla^  The  cultivation  of  ue  field  beam  is  only  as  perfect 
an  imitation  of  the  garden  culture  as  eiroumatancea  will 
permit.  Aa  only  one  crop  is  required,  and  that  in  a  per- 
fectiy  ripe  state,  when  the  seeds  are  flilly  formed  and  Iwrd, 
they  aro  sown  at  one  particular  season,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
danger  from  frosts  and  ungenial  weather  in  spring,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  crop  ripe  in  good  time  to  be  har- 
vested before  the  cold  and  wet  season  sets  in.  The  usual 
mode  is  to  drill  them  by  a  machine,  at  the  distance  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  or  to  dibble  them  by  hand,  either  singly  or  by  putting 
four  or  five  beans  in  each  hole,  increasing  the  distance  of 
the  holes  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  Beans  are  tolerably 
hardy,  and  will  bear  moderate  dry  frosts;  but  they  suffer 
much  from  alternate  frosts  and  thaws,  which  in  this  cli- 
mate are  so  common  in  February.  The  end  of  February, 
or  the  beginning  of  Maroh,  is  therefbre  generally  preferred 
for  beau-sowing.  When  die  season  is  remarkably  mild,  as 
was  the  case  in  1834,  eariy  sowing  is  a  great  advanti^. 
The  writer  of  this  article  planted  a  field  of  beans  on  the  1st 
January  1834,  in  a  soil  duly  prepared;  they  were  reaped 
in  August,  and  produoed  a  very  good  crop :  his  nei^bours. 
who  pluited  their  beans  in  March,  had  not  half  the  quan- 
tity on  equally  good  land,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  sum- 
mer. But  this  was  an  experiment  which  succeeded  :  had. 
severe  weather  come  on  in  Februan,  the  whole  crop  might 
have  been  lost.  As  a  general  rule,  beans  may  be  sowa 
Stom  the  middle  of  February  to  the  iWdle  of  Maroh.  The 
scffts  usually  cultivated  in  the  fields  are  the  tick  bean, 
the  horse  bean,  and  the  small  Dutch  or  Heliogoland  bean. 
In  some  situations  the  Magazan  and  the  long-pod  have 
produced  good  cropa  in  the  fidd :  the  first  three  are  how- 
ever best  suited  fox  genenl  cultivation.  There  are  sevaal 
varieties  of  these,  which  difibr  hut  little  in  their  i^pear- 
ance;  experience  is  the  best  guide  in  choosing  the  seed 
which  smts  particular  atnls  and  situations.  The  small 
round  r^ular-sha[)ed  beans  are  generally  preferred,  as  ob- 
taining the  best  prices  in  Qte  markets,  especially  in  larve 
towns,  where  there  is  a  gnat  consumption  of  beans  by 
hard-working  horses. 

The  soil  best  adapted  for  beans  is  a  rich  strong  loam, 
such  as  produces  good  wheat.  In  such  a  soil  the  produce  is 
sometimes  flity  or  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  but  an  averago 
crop,  on  moderate  land,  is  about  half  that  quantity.  Oa 
veiy  rich  land  beans  have  produced  extraordinary  crops,  b^ 
being  sown  broad-cast  and  very  thick,  the  stems  being  drawn 
up  to  a  great  height  in  favourable  seasons.  A  small  Add 
of  very  neh  land,  in  the  eoun^  of  Sussex,  was  sown  ia 
the  year  1832  idth  four  huahds/^^^^r^mal  Jiek  beaa 
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which  euu  up  lo  thick,  that  the  pnpnatw  thooght  of 
thinniiig  onttlwpluiU  by  boeiiiff ;  btttheiruadTitedtoiee 
what  the  produoe  would  be,  and  when  they  were  threshed 
out,  there  wore  ten  qnarten  and  one  bushel  of  beans. 
H«  had  the  ground  accurately  measured,  and  it  was  found 
lo  be  one  acre  and  twenty-mne  perches,  which  makes  the 
crop  above  sixty-eight  burets  per  acre.  They  completely 
smothered  all  we^  and  the  subsequent  crop  of  wheat 
produced  five  quarters  to  the  acre;  but  this  particular 
example  of  towing  beans  broad-cast  we  do  not  hold  up  tor 
nnenl  imitation.  By  cultivating  the  beans  in  rows,  and 
ay  careftil  hoeing  and  manuring,  alternate  crops  of  wheat 
and  beans  may  be  raised  for  many  years,  witnont  inter- 
Mission,  or  any  necessity  ftn-  change  or  fallow :  t^  has 
iMNUk  loog  the  practice  in  the  richest  part  of  KeOt  In 
nis  case  Hib  heus  must  be  drifled  or  set  in  rows,  with 
intemls  ni  ftom  twon^-lbiir  to  thirty  inches  between 
die  rows;  and  the  int^rals  must  be  npoOcdly  stirred 
—A  hoed  with  proper  instruments,  so  as  to  preveot  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  keep  the  soil  in  a  pwftctly  clean 
and  mellow  state;  the  weeds  which  rise  in  the  rows  are 
removed  W  band.  Immediately  after  bean  harvest  the  land 
is  scarified,  or  skimmed  ovw  with  a  plough  having  a  very 
Ixoad  shore,  whence  the  operation  is  sometunes  called  broad- 
aharing.  All  roots  of  weeds  and  the  remains  of  bean-halm 
are  ooUected  and  burned,  or  put  in  a  heap  with  quicklime,  to  be 
converted  into  manure.  The  ground  is  then  ploughed  onoe 
or  sevOTul  times,  according  to  circumstances,  and  wheat  is 
sown  about  the  month  October,  either  Ivoadcast  or  by 
meanattf  a  drilling  machine,  in  rows  ten  w  twelve  inches 
asnnder,  which  gimgreatnlheiUty  for  hoeing  and  weeding 
the  Bfop  when  neceainry.  The  wheat  which  follows  beans  is 
genenujr  good  and  hean»  and  seldom  runs  to  straw.  After 
iriuBtr*harrMt  the  stabble  is  plou^ied  up  and  tunwd  in 
wi&  a  very  deep  fhrrow ;  the  land  is  harrowed  flat,  and  a 
good  eoatin^  of  manure  is  put  on  in  a  moderately  rotten 
•late,  aod  this  is  covered  with  ashallow  |^ugbing:  the  land 
is  well  water-ftirrowed  and  left  so  till  spnng,  when  the  brans 
are  drilled  in  the  mellow  sur&oe  produced  by  the  winter's 
frost.  This  is  the  most  ap{»oved  practice ;  but  many  expe- 
lieneed  farmers  vary  it  according  to  the  varieties  of  soil,  or 
aeooiding  todiifeience  of  opinion.  Some  put  on  manure  for 
the  beans  in  spring  and  some  drill  the  beans  in  every  second 
or  third  furrow  after  the  ploagfa ;  but  all  good  farmers  agree 
in  manuring  the  land  tot  the  beans  and  carefhlly  hoeing 
them.  It  is  evident  that  a  different  method  is  required  in 
diffennt  soils,  varied  according  to  their  texture  and  situ- 
atiaa.  Alternate  crops  of  wheat  and  beans  can  mly  succeed, 
flir  any  length  of  time,  on  soils  peculiarly  favoured.  In 
general,  auange  of  oropa  and  oooanonal  follows,  will  be 
mdis|MnMU«  to  keep  the  land  psribetly  clean  and  in  good 
haait. 

In  cold  wet  soik  beans  require  great  care  to  ensure  good 
eiopa.  AUhough  they  will  grow  wSu  and  seem  to  flourish  in 
the  stifbMt  and  most  unsubdued  clays,  they  will  seldom  pro- 
duce much  at  harvest,  unless  the  land  has  been  well  pre- 
pared and  the  cultivatiou  managed  with  skill.  There  is 
DO  better  criterion  of  tbe  experience  and  industry  of  the  for- 
mer of  ooll,  wet  claya  than  the  appearance  of  nis  beans  at 
harvest ;  and  he  may  be  judged  by  this  crop,  as  the  farmer 
of  light,  sandy  soils  may  be  judged  by  his  turnips.  The 
cultivation  of  these  two  ofqxisite  Unds  of  inferior  soils  will, 
in  general,  be  pn^taUe  or  otlmrwise  in  proportion  to  the 
pndaee  trf"  the  beans  in  the  one  and  the  turnips  in  the 
other;  the  flrst  being  a  snbstitnte  fbr  clean  fallow,  and  the 
latter  the  ftnmdatkm  of  AH  the  succeeding  crops.  The  bean, 
by  its  strong  and  penetrating  root,  opens  tne  stiff  soil  to 
the  infiueoee  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  the  surface  is 
dried  and  at  Uie  same  time  mellowed.  Although  the  nu- 
fritkms  matter  in  a  good  crop  of  beans  is  great,  and  almost 
equal  to  UmA-  obtaiuM  from  a  crop  of  wheat,  it  exhausts  the 
aotl  much  less :  its  succulent  stems  and  leaves  absorb  much 
aonriahmeol  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  latter  falling  off 
aod  decaying,  restore  carbon  and  mucilage  to  the  soil,  and 
fluka  np  for  tbeinferuNT  quantity  of  manure  produced  by  the 
bean-hslm  in  comparison  with  wheat  straw.  There  is  per- 
bapa  no  crop,  bearing  seed,  which  gives  so  great  a  return 
with  so  smalf  an  expenditure  of  the  nutritive  juices  of  the 
soil;  and  rntainly  none  that  repays  manure  better,  or 
M  the  land  Id  a  better  cwditunfmr  wheat  or  oats.  Itisa 
r  eofBmonpnulieo  to  plough  a  stiff  soil  in  spring  only  once, 
it  has  oooM  tHant,  maum,  ot  wheat,  and  to  drill 
in  Am  Ihnom  iniM&telr  after  the  plough,  by  hand 
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origan  instrument;  in  thiieaaeit  is  best  to  deposit  the 
beans  as  near  the  angle  of  the  fhnow  as  possible,  and  m 
every  second  flurow  o^y,  that  tiiey  may  rise  r^lariy  at  a 
propOT  distance.  In  spite  of  tbe  tough  slues  which  the  plough 
turns  over  in  a  mass,  the  force  of  vegetation  in  the  bean 
makes  it  pinee  through  them,  and,  under  favourable  cir- 
cnnutanoes,  a  tolerabw  crop  is  sometimes  obtained ;  wh^ 
the  more  industrious  neighbour,  who  has  tilled  his  land 
in  autumn  and  again  in  spriog,  by  repeated  ploughtngs, 
and  made  it  fine  and  mellow,  may  ba  disappointed  in 
his  crop  by  untoward  variations  of  weather.  The  slovenly 
former  then  laughs  attiie  more  perfect  system  of  the  other, 
pr^nding  that  it  is  wrong  to  woriL  strong  soils  so  much  and 
make  them  too  fim,  as  the  term  is.  Thus  the  progress  of  a 
whole  district  in  rational  and  improved  culture  is  arrested 
tut  checked  by  the  apparent  evil  of  freonent  ploughing.  But 
the  conolnsion  is  fbimded  in  errw.  There  oan lie  no  rule 
better  confirmed  by  experience  than  that  adhesive  soils  should 
be  stirred  and  divided  as  much  as  possible ;  but  this  must  be 
done  with  due  r^rd  to  dteumstances  and  seasons,  and 
the  differences  in  soils:  chalking,  marling,  or  manuring^ 
are  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  divided  soil  from 
tetting  into  a  hard  compact  mass.  LiglU  c<doured  clays 
which  consist  of  siliceous  sand  and  argillaceous  earth 
only, -without  any  intermixture  of  other  substances,  set  the 
harder  in  drying  the  more  they  are  stirred ;  aO'er  being 
ploughed  they  soon  have  the  appearance  of  stripes  of  un- 
burn ed  brick ,  and  if  a  heavy  shower  has  fallen  after  the 
land  has  been  harrowed,  they  become  bard  like  a  bam 
floor.  Itisofno  useto  pidverise  suchland,  until  its  texture 
is  altered  by  dialk,  marl,  dung,  or  ashes ;  and  the  safest 
way  is  not  to  stir  it  too  much,  as  no  good  crop  can  be  ex- 
pected, at  all  events,  till  it  be  ameliorated.  To  prepare  a 
middling  stiff  s(ril  for  beans,  it  should  be  plou^ed  into 
high  and  narrow  lands  in  autumn,  with  numerous  and  deep 
water- furrows,  so  that  no  water  may  lie  on  any  part  of  it, 
and,  if  possible,  it  should  be  manured  with  long  dung  before  it 
is  ploughed.  In  spring,  if  there  has  been  some  frost,  the 
surface  will  be  loose  and  mellow  ;  in  this  the  beans  should 
be  drilled  or  dibbled  by  band,  and  a  time  should  be  chosen 
for  hoeing  them,  when  the  ground  is  neither  wet  nor  dry, 
so  that  the  hoe,  whether  band-hoe  or  horsc-hoe,  may  pene- 
trate two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  to  open  the  soil 
and  destroy  tbe  weeds.  The  hoeing  of  the  beans  is  a  most 
essential  part  of  the  culture,  and  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill 
executed  the  land  will  produoe  more  as  fower  crops  after  it 
without  its  being  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  follow. 
Objections  have  bem  made  to  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe  and 
scarifier  between  the  rows  in  stiff  soils,  because,  when  the 
ground  is  dry  and  caked,  the  hoo  nuses  laige  dods  aod 
lays  the  looU  bai?^  sometimes  even  destn^ing  the  plants* 
But  there  are  means  of  preventing  this :  if  the  ground  is 
repeatedly  hoed  when  not  quite  dry,  it  will  not  bind  into 
a  nard  crust  or  rise  in  clods ;  and  should  a  sudden  dry 
wind,  after  much  rain,  bake  the  surface  in  spite  of  every 
attention  to  it,  a  spiky  roller,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  work 
between  the.  rows,  will  effectually  loosen  the  soil,  so  that 
hoes  and  grubbers  may  follow  wiuiottt  inconvenience.  We 
give  a  drawing  of  such  an  initrument,  which  Iws  been  found 
very  effective. 

The  cylinder  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  qnkes,  or 
may  be  removed  entirely ;  tbe  instrument  then  becomes  a 
scariAor  or  grubber,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  coulters 
whioh  are  fixed  to  it  The  front  wheel  is'  ctf  use  to  move 
the  whole  instrument  npon,  by  lifting  the  stilts  or  handles 
in  the  manner  oi  a  whmlbarrow,  at  the  end  of  the  rows, 
when  the  horse  turns  out  of  one  row  into  another.  The 
cross  bar  on  the  frame  before  the  rolto  is  to  fix  hoes  ok 
coulters  on,  when  the  roller  is  taken  away. 

When  the  beans  have  pushed  their  stems,  and  the  proper 
leaves  appear  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  carefully  hoed,  and,  where  it  is  practicable,  three  or  four 
bushels  of  gypsum  per  acre  may  bia  sown,  if  the  soil  doea 
not  already  contain  this  substance,  audit  will  greatly  stimu- 
late the  growth.  The  mode  of  its  opemion  is  not  exactly 
known,  but  e:q)erience  has  t«oved  its  utility.  [SeeHANVU 
and  GypsuM,J  A  very  small  quanti^  ot  gypsum  seems  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  all  leguminous  plants  and  doran, 
but  if  this  quantity  be  alreadypreaent  in  too  soil  no  additional 
qnantity  seems  to  have  any  effect.  Ithasbeenrectnnmended 
to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  plants  when  the  lower  pods  are  set,  aa 
ia  fiwquantly  done  in  gaxden  culture,  to  accelerate  tbe  filling 
of  thrai.andtopnTent  nieless  bh»soms-finm  drawing  the 
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lounshment  to  the  lop.  The  reason  for  doing  this  in  ^r- 
dena  ii,  that  when  a  plant  has  borne  pods  a  certain  time  it 
is  most  advantageous  to  remove  it,  and  tlie  top  blossoms,  of 
course,  never  come  to  perfection.  In  the  field  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  being  no  succession  of  plants  ;  and,  unless  the 
top  blossoms  am  very  late,  or  the  black  dolphin  (aphis)  be* 
gins  to  appuar,  which  is  shown  by  the  honoy-dew  on  the 
top  shoots,  no  advantage  is  gained  by  topping  the  plants, 
Mid  the  labour  is  thrown  away.  When  the  leaves  of  the 
beans  b^iin  to  lose  thar  green  colotu,  and  the  pods  to  turn 
Uack,  the  crop  should  be  reaped  with  the  sickle,  and  made 
nto  small  sheaves,  tied  with  straw  bands  or  tar  twine,  and 
jtt  up  in  the  field  to  dry.  In  some  places  pease  are  sown 
mixed  with  the  beans,  or  the  headlands  are  sown  with  pease, 
the  naim  oi  which  is  used  to  tie  the  beans  with  ;  but  pease 
ding  round  the  bean  stalks  and  impede  the  setting  of  the 
pods;  they  also  interfere  with  the  hoeing  and  weeding,  so 
that  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Pease  require  a 
lighter  soil  and  are  beat  sown  separately,  except  when  they 
are  sown  broad-cast  mixed  with  beans,  in  order  to  be  mown 
in  a  green  state  as  fodder  for  cattle  or  for  pigs.  Sowing 
beans  for  this  last-mentioned  purpose  is  not  much  practised 
<n  England,  but  is  found  very  useful  on  the  Continent,  espe- 
cially m  Flanders ;  in  thu  case  they  are  mown  like  tares  soon 
after  the  pods  are  formed.  In  oraer  to  have  a  succession 
ef  this  green  food,  they  should  be  sown  at  different  times, 
with  a  week  or  fortnight's  intervaL  By  this  means  a  great 
deal  of  grass  is  aaxea,  which  may  be  reserved  for  hay  ;  the 
eattle  fed  in  the  stables  or  yards  thrive  well  on  this  food,  and 
produce  a  quantity  of  rich  manure,  chiefly  in  a  liquid  state, 
which  fills  the  tanks  and  reservoirs  which  we  have  repeat- 
edly mentioned  as  indispensable  append^es  to  every  good 
farm-yard.  By  hoving  whiter  tares  when  the  turnips  are 
consumed,  pease  and  beans  after  the  first  crop  of  clover,  and 
summer  tares  to  succeed  them,  cattle  may  be  fed  in  the  stables 
all  the  year  round  with  great  advantage,  the  land  may  be 
tilled  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  and  prepared  for  wheat, 
as  well  as  by  a  clean  fallow,  while  the  green  crop  will  fully 
repay  all  the  expenses.  Three  bushels  of  beans  and  two  of 
pease  mixed  tc«ether  are  required  per  acre  when  sown  broad- 
east,  or  drillea  in  each  fnrrow  alter  the  plough.  It  is  often 
advantageous  to  out  in  a  green  state  those  beans  which  were 
sown  for  a  generul  crop,  when  food  fur  pigs  is  scarce.  They 
will  go  nearly  as  for  in  this  way  in  feeding  store  pigs  as  the 
beans  would  nave  done  when  ripe,  and  the  ground  u  left  in 
a  much  better  state  for  the  following  crop. 

Although  beans  grow  best  in  a  rather  heavy  soil,  they 
are  often  profitable  on  much  lighter  land,  especially  after 
clover  ley  or  grass,  which  is  Imjken  op  after  being  depas- 
tured two  or  three  years.  This  is  an  excellent  preparati*ry 
crop  for  wheat,  and  better  than  oats,  which  leave  such  land  full 
of  weeds.  In  this  case  the  laad  should  be  carefully  ploughed 
u^.  For  this  purpose  a  skim-coulter,  which  has  a  small 
wmg  attached  to  it,  to  slice  off  the  grassy  surface  of  the  land 
and  turn  it  under  the  farrow,  is  a  most  usefol  appendage  to 
the  plough.  This  makes  very  clean  work,  and  a  heavy  roller 
drawn  across  the  stitches  or  lands  leaves  the  whole  surface 
compact  and  solid,  keeping  the  moisture  from  erapwating 
and  fiunlitating  the  slow  duompotition  of  the  roota  of  the 
Knui.  Thns  a  very  good  and  clean  crop  of  beana  may  be 
nbtained.  If  the  soil  should  be  exhausted  or  very  poor,  a  good 
coat  of  ifiannra  spread  onrer  the  gnuaaiidideui^iedin  wfflb* 


a  great  advantage  to  the  beans,  and  to  the  wheat  which  is  to 
follow.  On  moderat«ly  light  loams  the  most  profitable  rota- 
tion of  crops  is  that  of  turnips,  barley,  tiofer,  beana,  wheat ; 
or,  if  it  is  in  a  rich  state,  turnips,  btu-ley,  clover,  oats,  beans, 
wheat,  beans.  When  land  is  in  good  heurt  beans  are 
often  added  to  any  rotation  after  wheat  or  before  H,  and 
the  follow  is  thus  removed  a  year  forther  on.  This  is  like- 
wise done  when  it  is  intendad  to  change  the  course  of 
ctdm;  because  beans  are  considered  tiie  least  exhausting 
of  toe  erops  whieh  are  allowed  to  ripen  their  seeds,  tmd  this 
praetiee  is  for  lass  hurtfol  than  the  too  oemmon  «ie  of 
taking  another  crop  of  oats  after  the  wheat,  by  whitdi  more 
barm  is  done  than  the  value  of  the  enp  can  compensate  for. 

The  diseases  to  which  beans  are  subject  are,  the  mildew, 
which  is  a  minute  fungus  that  grows  on  Um  stems  «f 
leaves,  and  is  caused  by  cold  fogs  and  fiwqnent  sudden  v«- 
nations  of  weather,  and  the  blai^  dolphin,  an  insect  of  the 
aphis  tribe,  which  appears  first  in  the  form  of  a  honey-dew 
on  the  tops  of  the  plants.  For  the  mildew  no  remedy  or 
preventive  has  yet  been  found.  Whenever  it  has  at- 
tacked the  plants  generally,  before  the  pods  are  filled,  the 
best  method  ia  to  cut  down  the  crop  in  its  green  state  ;  and 
if  it  cannot  be  consumed  in  the  farm-yard,  to  plough  it  into 
the  ground,  where  it  will  decay  rapidly,  and  be  an  excellent 
manuring  for  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat.  If  allowed  io 
stand,  the  crop  will  not  only  be  nnprodnctive,  but  the  weeds 
will  infest  the  ground,  aiia  vpinl  the  wheat  crop  hy  their 
seeds  and  root^  which  will  remain  in  the  BtnL  When- 
ever the  tops  of  Ute  beans  begin  to  l>e  moist  and  clammT  to 
the  feel,  it  is  the  forerunner  dt  the  aphis.  They  should  uen 
be  immediately  cut  off,  and  this,  if  done  in  time,  may  save 
the  crop  IVom  the  ravages  of  the  insects ;  but  the  moat  effec- 
tual way  to  prevent  any  diseaae  from  attacking  the  plants  in 
their  growth  is  to  have  the  ground  in  good  heart,  and  well 
tilled ;  to  drill  the  beans  at  a  sufficient  distance  between  the 
rows  to  allow  of  the  use  of  the  horse-hoe,  and  thus  to  accele- 
rate the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  enaUe  tbem  to  outgrow 
the  effect  of  iucipieiit  disease,  which  ssldcHn  attacks  any 
but  weak  plants. 

The  principal  use  of  beans  is  to  feed  horses,  tar  which 
purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted,  and  for  more  nourishing 
than  oats.  They  should  be  bruised  or  split  in  a  milU  ana 
gtven  to  horses  mixed  with  hay  and  straw  eat  into  diaff ;  ifaris 
will  eosvre  proper  mastication  and  pnvent  that  thickenine 
of  the  wind*  as  It  is  called,  caused  by  indigestion,  whicS 
makes  beans  alone  not  so  well  adapted  for  the  food  of 
hunters  and  race-horses.  Great  quantitiss  of  beans  are 
consumed  in  fetting  hogs,  to  whom  they  are  given  whole  at 
first,  and  afterwards  ground  into  meal.  Bacon  hogs  may 
be  fatted  entirely  on  beans  and  bean-meal ;  but  as  this  food 
makes  the  flesh  very  firm,  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  de- 
licate porkers.  In  the  last  period  of  their  fatting,  therefore, 
barley-meal  is  usually  substituted  for  bean-meal.  Bean- 
meal  given  to  oxen  soon  makee  them  fat,  and  tbe  meat  is 
far  better  than  when  <Ml-cake  is  used  for  that  pnrpoee; 
mixed  with  water  and  given  as  a  drink  to  eows  it  greedy 
increases  tbdr  milk.  A  small  quantity  of  beans  is  gene- 
rally mixed  with  new  wheat  wfasn  gnund  to  flour  the  wil- 
leis  pretend  that  soft  wheat  will  not  grind  w^  wMmM 
beans,  and  they  generally  eontriw  that  titere  shall  b«  mi 
deflciflBcy  in  the  neoessarf  pnportidB.  Thns  a  ^nti^'  «f 
beans  is  oonTeMed  into  what  isami|iia«^  ^  ?mi>i^ 
Digitized  by 
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Hiis  prwtiee  u  wdl  known  to  alt  bakan  and  doalen  in 
toMT ;  and  as  there  ai«  means  of  discovering  the  quantity 
of  1«aii-nieal  in  the  flour,  the  ignorant  and  unBUspoctinK 
ooly  are  deceived,  and  the  price  of  the  flour  to  the  tkilflil 
puichaier  varies  according  to  the  quality. 

The  propcntion  of  imtritive  matter  in  beans,  eonpared 
with  other  grain,  h,  aoeording  to  Binfaof,  ai  fo^owt^— 


By  walfht. 

0(  in  ■  buhel. 

Wheat 

.    74  per  cent 

about  47  lb. 

Rye    .  . 

.    70  „ 

99 

Barley 

.    «5  „ 

Oats    .  . 

.     58  „ 

«  as 

Beans 

.  fi« 

45 

Peas    .  . 

.  ?5 

49 

French  beans 

84 

„  54 

The  French  bean,  kidney  bean,  or  haricot  bean  (PAoMo- 
hu  m^roru),  ii  ehiefly  mltivatad  for  its  tender  and  sucou- 
lant  pod,  being  one  of  the  moat  esteemed  vegetables  for  the 
table.  The  vmrieties  are  innumeraUe,  dil&ring  slightly  in 
their  qualities :  they  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  kmds, 
flw  dwarf  and  elimmng ;  the  former  are  the  earlier,  the  latter 
the  more  productive.  French  beans  are  much  less  hardy 
than  the  common  beans  i  a  very  slight  degree  of  frost  will 
destroy  them  entirdy.  The  early  sorts  are  therefore  sown 
ia  sheltered  situations,  and  occasionally  protected  by  glass 
ftames  or  mats.  The  climbing  baans  require  tho  support 
of  sticks  or  wires,  round  which  they  twine  as  thay  grow, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  the  coils  turn  round  the  Kuppturt 
from  the  right  to  the  left,  contrary  to  the  growth  of  some 
isdigBBOus  twisting  plants,  which  turn  fVom  the  left  to  the 
ri^t,  fiillanring  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  FVen^  bean,  as  an  esculent  vegetable,  is  wholesome 
sad  nntritiova  in  a  fresh  state,  and  may  be  readily  pre- 
sened  for  winter  store  or  sea  voyagea  by  nlting  in  casks. 
?orthis  purpose  the  lai^,  flat-podded,  I>utch  wEita  runner 
is  pnferved.  In  Holland  and  Germany,  where  large  quao- 
titiss  are  salted  in  almost  every  ftroily,  a  marine  is  used 
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fat  cnttiDg  them  expeditiously,  which  greatly  resembles  a 
toniip  slicer,  and  may,  with  a  slight  alteration,  be  used  also 
for  slicing  cabbages  when  making  the  national  German 
preparation  of  sour  krout  (sautr-kraut).  It  consists  of  a 
wheel  or  disk.  A,  in  fvhich  two  or  ibur  knives  are  set  at 
a  small  augle  wi^  the  plane  of  it,  so  as  to  shave  off  a  thin 
ilice  obliqiuly  ftom  the  bauiSi  whidh  are  held  in  a  bu,  C, 
with  emnl  pmMiUh    iridoh  tlwgr  «•  iHpt  ttpi^ 


to  slide  down  m  proportion  as  they  are  cut :  thug  nx  or  eight 
beans  are  sliced  at  onoe,  and  very  rapidly,  merely  by  turning 
the  handle  B,  and  supplying  the  box  with  beans  in  succes- 
uon.  The  alioed  beans  fall  on  the  table  below,  and  are  im- 
mediately put  in  a  cask  with  alternate  layers  of  salt.  Whm 
the  cask  is  fhll  and  well  pressed  down,  a  round  houA  is  put 
ftver  the  beani  and  a  heavy  weight  upon  it.  As  the  beans 
are  eom|n«ased,  and  begin  slightly  to  ferment,  the  liquor  is 
poured  off,  some  fresh  salt  is  strewed  over  the  surface,  and  a 
linen  cloth  is  pressed  close  upon  it  to  keep  out  the  air;  the 
round  board  and  weight  are  put  over  the  cloth,  and  so  the 
beans  remain  till  wanted  for  use.  When  any  are  taken  out 
they  are  washed  in  soft  w^er  to  take  out  the  salt,  and  gently 
stewed  with  a  little  gravy,  or  with  milk  and  a  piece  of  butter. 
They  form  a  very  wholesome  vegetable  dish  at  a  time  when 
flresh  vegetables  are  scarea.  The  dried  seeds  are  also  boiled 
after  being  Koaked  in  water  for  some  time,  and  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  preserved  green  beans  in  the  same  dish.  This 
use  of  the  French  bean  is  not  c<nnmon  in  England,  but  when 
we  take  intoooniidBration  that  they  are  extremely  wholesome 
and  nntritiTe,  much  more  so  than  pease,  and  that  they  an 
an  adndnble  ooneotive  of  the  oily  qualitiea  of  animal  nt  by 
their  fkrinaeeoua  qualities,  we  uiul  regret  that  both  the 
culture  and  the  use  of  them  in  the  dry  state  are  not  extended 
for  the  bmefit  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  community.  The 
cultivation  of  the  French  bean  for  the  seed  is  confined  in 
this  country  to  the  gardens  and  nurseries,  and  to  a  few 
spots  in  the  Isle  of  Tuanet  in  Kent,  where  they  are  raised 
for  the  London  seedsmen.  This  is  the  only  place,  as  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  where  they  are  sown  in  the  field.  The 
produce  in  seed  is  said  -  not  to  exceed  twenty  bushels  per 
acre,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  dwarf 
sort?  which  are  sown.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  produce 
of  the  runners  would  greatly  exceed  this  quantity,  and  al- 
though it  might  be  expensive  to  support  them  with  sticks, 
the  example  of  the  hop  grounds  proves  that,  where  the  re- 
turn is  lai^,  no  expense  or  trouble  is  spared. 

The  best  soil  Ibr  French  beans  is  a  rioh  mellow  loam, 
rather  light  than  otherwise  t  hut,  provided  the  ground  be 
well  stirred,  they  wilt  grow  in  any  soil.  They  may  be 
planted  in  rows,  the  dwarf  sorts  at  two  and  a  half  or  three 
feet  distance ;  the  runners  at  four  foet.  As  soon  as  the 
stems  begin  to  rite  above  the  seed  leaves,  the  intervals  should 
be  well  hoed  with  the  horse-hoe,  and  the  rows  by  hand.  The 
scarifier  or  grubber  may  be  used  to  loosen  the  soil,  and 
when  they  are  somewhat  advanced  in  growth  the  runners 
may  have  sticks  to  climb  upon.  A  row  of  turnips  may  be 
sown  between  every  two  rows  of  beans ;  or  cabbages  may  be 
planted  for  cattle.  The  crop  may  be  harvested  as  soon  as 
the  lower  pods  are  quite  dry  and  the  seeds  hard,and  threshed 
like  other  beans.  The  seeds  when  raw  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  are  rather  tough  under  the  teeth,  which  makes  animals 
refuse  to  eat  them  m  that  state,  but  when  boiled  tbey  become 
soft  and  pleasant  Oxen  and  jHgs  eat  them  readily.  Tbey 
oentain,  aoowding  to  Einhof.  84  per  cent  of  nutritive  matter. 

wliich  50  is  pure  forina,  the  rest  gluten  and  mucitoge : 
they  are,  consequently,  superior  to  every  other  grain  or 
pulse  cultivated,  in  point  of  nourishment ;  and  when  it  is 
taken  into  the  account  that  they  remain  in  the  ground  only 
from  May  to  September,  and  that  a  crop  of  cabbages  or 
turnips  is  growing  in  tho  intervals  at  the  same  time,  it  will 
appear  that  the  cultivation  of  this  pulse  on  a  large  scale 
might  add  greatly  to  the  resources  or  agriculture. 

BEAN  GOOSE  (Zoology),  Aruer  ferua  of  Ray  and 
Fleming.  Anas  tegetum  of  Gmelin,  one  of  the  wild  geese, 
which  we  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  with  the  Gray 
Laggt  or  true  wild-goose,  the  Atutr  pabutrit  noster  of 
lister  uid  Ray.  and  the  species  from  which,  as  is  generally 
admitted,  our  domestic  geese  are  derived.  From  that  spe- 
oies  the  bean  gooae  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  comparatively 
small  and  short  bill,  which  is  more  compressed  towards  the 
end.  end  also  differs  in  colour :  for,  in  the  bean  goose  the 
base  of  the  under  mandible,  and  also  of  the  upper  one,  as 
far  as  the  nostrils,  together  with  the  nails  of  both,  are  black, 
the  rest  of  the  organ  being  of  a  reddish  flesh-colour,  in- 
clining to  orange ;  whereas  the  bill  of  the  grey  lagg  is  of 
an  orange-red,  with  the  nail  generally  of  a  greyish  while. 
The  wings,  moreover,  in  the  bean  gooae  roaoh.  when  dosed, 
beyond  the  end  of  the  tail. 

Selby  gives  the  following  intemtiiig  account  of  its  habits, 
from  personal  observation: — 

'  Ip  Britain  it  is  well  known  as  a  regular  irinter  visitant, 
arriving  in  laiga  *>°^  ^ 
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dunng  September  or  the  beginning  of  October,  and  seldom 
taking  its  final  departure  Mfore  the  end  of  April  or  be- 
ginning of  May.  The  variouB  flocks,  during  their  retidenoe 
in  this  country,  have  each  their  particular  haunts  or  feeding 
districts,  to  which,  on  each  ensuing  season,  they  invariably 
return,  as  I  have  fbund  to  be  the  case  in  Northumberland 
and  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  where  wild  geese  have 
been  known  to  firequent  certain  localitiei  for  a  continued 
series  of  yean.  The  habits  of  this  and  the  preceding 
species*  are  very  similar,  and  the^  show  the  same  vigilance, 
and  use  the  same  means  of  guarding  against  surprise :  their 
capture  is  therefore  proportionably  d^cuU,  and  it  is  only 
by  stratagem  that,  when  at  rest  on  the  ground  or  feeding, 
they  can  be  approached  within  gun-shot.  In  stormy  wea- 
ther, when  they  ore  compelled  to  fly  lower  than  they  usua^W 
do,  they  may  be  sometimes  intorcepted  from  a  hedge  or 
bank,  situated  in  the  route  they  are  observed  to  take  ettfly 
in  the  morning,  in  passing  to  their  feeding  ground.  At 
night  they  retire  to  the  water,  or  else  (as  I  have  often  re- 
marked in  Northumberland)  to  some  ridge  or  bar  of  sand 
on  the  sea<oast,  suflSoiently  distant  from  the  main  land  to 
aflbrd  a  secure  retreat ;  and  where  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
must  become  visible,  or  at  least  audible  to  their  acute  or- 
gans, before  it  could  endanger  their  safety.  The  haunts  or 
feeding-grounds  of  these  birds  are  more  frequently  in  the 
higher  districts  than  in  the  lower  and  marshy  tracts  of  the 
country,  and  they  give  the  preference  to  open  land,  or  where 
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the  inclosures  are  very  large.  They  feed  much  upon  the 
tender  wheat,  sometimes  mjuring  these  fields  to  a  great 
extent;  and  they  frequent  also  the  stubbles,  particularly 
such  as  are  laid  down  with  clover  and  other  grasses.  In  the 
early  part  of  spring  they  often  alight  upon  the  newly-sown 
bean  and  pea  fields,  picking  up  greedily  such  of  the  pulse 
as  is  left  on  the  surface ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
their  trivial  name  has  been  acquired  from  their  apparent 
predilection  for  this  kind  of  food,  rather  than  from  the  shape 
and  aspect  of  the  nail  of  the  upper  mandible,  to  which  it 
has  been  generally  attributed.  They  usually  fly  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  either  in  a  diagonal  line,  or  in  two  such 
hnes,  opposed  to  each  other,  and  forming  a  leading  acute 
angle,  like  the  other  species ;  and  when  on  wing  they  main- 
tain a  loud  cackling,  in  which  the  voices  of  tixe  two  sexes 
may  be  easily  distinguished.  The  rate  at  which  they  move, 
when  favoured  by  a  gentle  breeze,  is  seldom  less  than  ftom 
forty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  a  velocity  which  enables  them 
to  have  then-  rooating-place  far  removed  from  the  district 
they  frequent  by  day.  The  principal  breeding  stations,  or 
summer  retreats,  of  the  bean  goose  are  in  countries  within 
the  arctic  circle :  it  is  said,  however,  that  great  numbers 
breed  annually  in  Harris,  and  some  of  the  other  outermost 
AVeBtern  Islands.  The  nest  is  made  in  the  manhy  grounds, 
and  formed  of  grasses  and  other  dry  vegetable  materials ; 
tbe  eggs  are  white,  and  from  eight  to  twelve  in  number. 
The  trachea  of  this  species  increases  in  diameter  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  bronchia  are  short  and  tumid.  The 


dentieultted  lamiuB  of  the  aidea  of  the  bill  are  aimilar'  in 
formation  to  thewi  of  the  Amer  pdluatri*,  and  form  thin  sharp 
eutting  edges,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  look  within 
each  other  renders  tbe  bill  an  instrument  beautifully  adapted 
for  vegeteble  food.' 

In  bulk,  tbe  bean  gooae  is  generally  rather  leas  than  the 
grey  lagg.  and  it  is,  aooosdingly,  sometimes  called  provin- 
cially  the  tmail  grey  gooM,  hut  it  not  unfrequently  equali 
the  other  in  siie  and  weight 

The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  incline  to  Ivownt 
with  a  greyish  tinge,  and  the  feathers  of  the  latter  hue  aie 
BO  dispwed  as  almost  to  produce  a  furrowed  appearance. 
The  lower  parts  of  tbe  body  are  ash-grey,  with  transvwiA 
darker  shades ;  and  the  beck  and  scapulars  are  brown,  with 
a  grey  tinge,  the  feathers  being  edged  with  white.  Wing- 
coverts  grey ;  secondaries  brown,  edged  and  tipped  with 
white  ;  primaries  grey-blaek ;  rump  grev ;  upper  tail-ooverta 
white ;  toil  brown,  with  the  feathers  deeply  bordered  and 
tipped  with  white;  legs  and  toes  reddish,  inclining  to 
orange,  the  intensity  of  the  oolour  varying  acceding  to  the 
bird's  age.   [See  Gcx>sb,] 

BEAR.  GREAT,  and  LITTLE.  [See  Uua  Hajob. 
and  MiNOR.1 

BEAR  (Zoology),  the  Eoglisb  name  for  a  fomily  of 
Plantigrades  (maminiferoua  quadrupeds  of  tbe  camivoroua 
order,  which  are  supported  in  walking  on  the  entire  sole  of 
the  foot),  forming  a  natural  group  with  six  incisor  teeUk 
and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  twelve  molars  in  the 
upper  and  fourteen  in  the  lower  jaw ;  pratadaetyle  or  flvo- 
toed  feet,  armed  with  strong  daws ;  and  a  short  taiL  The 
bean  exhibit  but  a  oomparattvely  small  cmmivorous  de- 
velopment :  for,  notwithstanding  thieir  strength,  their  denti- 
tion, particularly  in  tbe  form  of  the  crowns  of  their  molar 
teeth,  indicates  a  propensity  bordering  on  tbe  fhigivonms 
exclusively ;  and  indeed  it  appears  that,  although  they  are 
omnivorous  *,  they,  for  the  most  part,  rarely  devour  fleah, 
unless  pressed  by  necessity.  Tbeir  claws,  too,  though 
formidable  weapons,  are  not  retractile,  and  are  more  calcu- 
lated for  digging  and  climbing  than  for  tearing  prey.  It  ia 
their  general  characteristio  to  lay  thefnselves  up  in  caves  or 
hollows  for  tbe  winter,  which  they  pass  in  a  dormant  state, 
and  without  taking  food.  Tbe  female  produces  her  young 
at  this  season. 

BUROPEAN  BlARS. 

The  Broum  Bear,  'Apwoc  of  Aristotle,  the  Ourt  of  tbe 
French,  Orso  of  the  Italians,  Biir  of  tbe  Germans,  Bjom  of 
tbe  Swedes,  Urnu  Aretot  (Linn.)  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  species  certainly  known  to  Ijnnnus  [see 
PoLAK  Bbar];  and  though  zoologists  are  not  without 
their  suspicions  as  to  some  of  the  species  since  recorded,  the 
number  of  those  which  can  no  longer  be  considered  doubt- 
fal  will  prove  how  much  this  department  of  natural  history 
has  been  enriched  since  his  tune.  The  brown  bear  ia 
widely  diffused..  The  mountainous  districts  of  Europe,  ftom 
very  high  latitudes  (Arctic  Circle)  in  the  nwth,  to  the  Alp« 
and  Pyrenees  in  the  south ;  Siberia,  Kamtehatka,  and  even 
Japan  to  the  eastward,  and  a  portion  of  the  northern  regions 
of  America,  form  the  range  of  ite  gec^ru>hical  distribution. 
Africa  and  the  Moluccas  have  been  added ;  but  it  is  fiu 
from  improbable  that  these  localities  have  been  assigned  to 
it  b^  tnvellers  who  have  taken  some  other  species  for  it. 

To  the  Kamtehatkans  this  bear  seems  to  have  given  tbe 
necessaries,  and  even  the  comforts  of  life.  The  skin,  we 
are  told,  formed  their  beds  and  their  ooverleto,  honnete  for 
their  heads,  gloves  for  their  hands,  and  collan  for  their 
dogs ;  while  an  overall  made  of  it,  and  drawn  over  the  soles 
of  their  shoes,  prevented  them  from  slipping  on  the  ice. 
The  flesh  and  fat  were  their  dainties.  Of  the  intestines 
they  made  masks,  or  covers  for  their  faces,  to  protect  them 
from  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  the  spring,  and  used  them  as  a 

•  Ariitutlawell  knew  tUi,  and  ihiu  dMei{b«d  tiu  tuUta  of  the  brar:— 
'H  If  £(wr#f  wmfi^iiytii  Urr  nmi  yAf  »M^if  \Hitt,  *mt  mrtifimiru  M 
'''Jf*  *>«  nr  vy^ivwrm  «•  *w^MW*r'  mai  run  Mfvf  vMf 
'ErAiu  Ji  ami  ftiXi,  rm  */tnn  MMr»ytimne  mm)  mm(»i»t»(,  »a3  ^^f/n^mf 
Mmi  ruf^yu.  «.*.>..  lib.  TiiL  a  6.  •  Bot  the  W  te  an  oduIwdiu  ut- 
nnl.  and  by  th«  luppUiiMi  of  lu  body  cUmbt  tram  and  «at*  the  thdU  aid 
alM  lainmin.  It  aliu  deronn  faooay.  havtag  Stat  bnkon  bo  Um  Uvm  ; 
cnba,  too.  and  anti  it  eala,  and  alwt  pnya  npoa  llMh.'  AiiatoUe  then  d*- 
■mbc*  ho*  the  animal  attacks  the  tug,  the  boar,  and  mo  Ute  bull. 

TTieiMgwtiither««'o«tt*IVirir(»f  i«itloBathehoneT.aaAiBKp(op«naItj 
in  Unnage  which,  though  not  qulta  olaMieal.  'U  tnihr  nomadk.  ■  Th«  bears 
U  tha  luiowingMt  vannlut  for  finding  oat  a  bee  tree  la  tha  vgrid.  Thev'H 
gnaw  fct  a  day  together  at  the  trunk,  mi  Uiey  make  a  hole  big  enoogh  to 
get  In  their  pawa,  and  then  they'U  haul  out  honey,  bee*  and  alT  («A  rM«M 
munymmrm')'  tw Uw iilnhilili  iliwl||lheof  aH>lw»fc..AL 
Caitizeo  ov^VJ'Oglt 
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inlwtttnto  for  gtui,  by  extending  them  over  their  wiadows. 
Xven  the  shotdder-hudes  are  said  to  have  been  put  in 
requisition  for  cutting  erass. 

Thn  Laplanders  held  it  in  great  veneration,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Leems,  called  it  the  Dog  of  God,  for  it  appears,  that, 
among  the  Norwegians,  there  had  long  been  a  provwb,  that 
it  had  th«  strength  of  ten  men,  and  the  sense  of  twelve. 
They  never,  says  the  same  author,  presume  to  call  it  by  its 
proper  name  of  Ch$ouMhJa,  lest  it  should  revenge  the  insult 
OQ  their  flocks,  but  make  mention  of  it  as  Moedda-aigja, 
or  the  old  man  with  a  AuHiloak  (senem  cum  mastrucfi). 

The  brown  bear  is  a  solitary  animal.  Its  retreat,  during 
the  period  of  hybernation,  is  the  natural  hollow  of  a  tree, 
or  some  cavern;  and  if  these  are  not  to  be  found,  the 
animal  owistructs  a  habitation  for  itself,  sometimes  by 
dicing,  sometimes  by  forming  a  rude  kind  of  but  or  den 
with  branches  of  trees,  lined  with  moss.  Here  it  retires 
when  fat  with  the  summer's  food,  and  remains  dormant, 
wttboat  taking  any  sustenance,  till  the  ensuing  spring*. 
Cnvier  makes  the  period  of  gestation  about  seven  months, 
stating  that  they  couple  in  June,  and  that  the  birth  takes 
place  in  January ;  and  the  same  number  of  months  is  as- 
signed in  the  article  in  the  old  French  Encyclop&lie,  taken 
from  observations  of  the  bears  kept  at  Berne.  The  cubs, 
when  first  bom,  are  not  much  larger  than  nupmes.  They 
are  long  lived,  for  it  appears  that  one  of  ttie  Berne  bears 
had  been  confined  there  one-and-thirty  years;  and  another, 
bom  there,  is  spoken  of  at  the  age  of  forty-seven  in  the 
menagerie  at  Paris.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  not- 
withstanding their  uncouth  appearance.  Mr.  Lloyd,  in  his 
Field  SpOTtt  of  the  North  of  Europe,  gives  a  very  into-  , 
resting  account  of  the  habits  of  this  species,  and  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  bunting  it. 

That  the  brown  bear  was  at  one  time  common  in  the 
British  islands  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Caledonian 
bears  (another  name  fi)r  British  with  the  Romans)  were 
imported  to  make  sport  for  the  Roman  people,  to  whom 
the  excitement  of  witnessing  the  suffering  of  man  and 
beast,  in  its  most  distressing  shape,  seems  to  have  been  but 
too  welcome.  From  the  well-known  lines  of  Martial,  de- 
scriptive of  the  dreadfid  punishment  of  the  malefactor 
utoreolus,  it  appears  that  they  were  sometimes  used  as 
instruments  oS  torture. 

NhSm  Cftledoaio  lia  paetcn  pisbntt  ono 
Hon  lUaS  podmi  In  oun  Laniwliut. 

Ray  quotes  authority  for  the  brown  bear  having  been  one 
of  the  welsh  beasts  of  chase,  and  Pennant  adduces  the 
traces  which  retained  the  name  of  Pennarth,  or  the  Bear*s 
Head,  as  evidence  that  it  existed  in  that  principality.  In 
the  Hutory  of  the  Gordont  it  is  stated  that  one  of  that 
family,  so  late  as  the  year  1057,  was  directed  by  the  king  to 
carry  three  bears'  heads  on  his  banner,  as  a  reward  for  his 
valtRiT  in  slaying  a  fierce  bear  in  Scotland. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  swept  sway  from  our  islands 
■0  completely  that  we  find  it  imported  for  ha  ting,  a  sport 
in  which  our  nobility,  as  well  as  the  commonalty,  of  the  olden 
time — nay,  even  royalty  itself,  delighted.  A  bear-bait  was 
one  of  the  recreations  offered  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenilworth, 
and  in  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book  we 
read  of  20*.  for  his  bear-ward : — *  Item.  My  Lorde  usith  and 
socostomyth  to  gyfb  yerly  when  his  Lorashipe  is  at  homo 
to  his  bar-ward,  when  he  comyth  to  my  Lorde  in  Cristmas 
with  his  Lordshippe's  beests,  for  makynge  of  his  Lordschip 
pastinoe,  the  said  xu  days,  zx«.'  In  Southwark  there  was 
a  regnlar  bear-garden,  that  disputed  popularity  vith  the 
fflobe  and  the  Swan  Theatres  on  the  same  side  of  the 
water.  Now  however,  so  much  do  tastes  alter  (in  this  in- 
stuce  certainly  for  the  better),  such  barbarous  sports  are 
banished  from  the  metropolis  X. 

The  firm  support  afforded  by  the  well-developed  sole  of 
the  foot  enables  the  bears  to  rear  themselves  with  compara- 

*  WltOa  npon  the  lutitact  of  hjbarnatioii,  we  mmt  not  omit  to  noticfl  the 
nlai;  ^ia  Norway  termed  tha  Tafipen),  tbami  in  tha  rMtum  of  fiit  hvbero^kt- 
fam  beui.  It  apiMBM  that  if  the  bear  Umm  thb  nmiMtnnly,  it  Mcamea 
■cure,  kiul  that  in  the  ordiaary  conrw  of  thtnfi,  tu  lapp«a  ii  not  vuidi^ 
tiD  &e  hTbemation  U  over. 

Dr.  Bockland  liOiwiiBi  one  of  tbeae  eimlopad  in  the  met  am,  which  wu 
pmerrtad  to  Una  by  Hr.  Lloyd,  whoee  work  u  hereafter  aliudetl  to,  from  a 
twar  <.r  Ur.  Lloyd'i  own  ihooiing. 

t  We  air  quite  aware  that  tonus  commantator*  are  of  oplnkm  that  Martial 
b  hen  speAKinK  of  a  mimic  ecane,  and  that  the  vwua  which  Ibllow  Ihoae 
above  quoted  are  not  genuioe:  but  the  espreafioo  '  aon  fiJai  cruce '  la  pret^ 
atTong :  and  If  the  reat  of  the  vetaea  ate  allowed  to  be  Mirtlal'a,  there  ia  no 
Ooabt  that  be  Iwra  dawribea  a  teal  apeotade.  WUetaever  ba  tl^  truth,  the 
bonible  nae  to  which  theie  bean  were  oeeaafciBaUy  pat  in  tha  oreoa  ia  but  too 
•Tident. 
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tive  facility  on  their  hind  feet ;  and  this  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  to  teach  the  animal  to  dance  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture. The  discipline  put  in  force  to  produce  this  accom- 
plishment  is  said  to  be  so  severe  that  it  is  never  forgotten. 
There  is  a  well-known  story,  introduced  with  the  happiest 
effiect  in  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  of  a  terrified  gentleman 
who  was  pursued  by  a  hear.  The  bear  sained  on  him — 
was  close  upon  him — with  the  resolution  of  despair  he  turned 
upon  his  pursuer  with  his  uplifted  cane,  when  the  enraged 
animal  reared  itself  up,  the  posture  of  attack,  and  instantly 
began — to  shu£9e  a  saraband. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,'  distinguished 
the  black  bear  of  Europe  under  the  title  of  Urau  niger 
Furopeeus,  observing  that  the  frontal  bone  was  flattened, 
and  that  the  well-marked  depressions  and  ridges  of  the 
skull,  for  the  reception  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw.  were  evidence  of  its  being  more  decidedly  carnivorous 
than  the  brown  bear :  but,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  Regne 
Animal,  he  confesses  bis  doubts  about  the  data  on  which  he 
had  come  to  this  conclusion ;  and  it  is  probably  a  variety 
only.  The  usual  size  of  the  brown  bear  is  about  four  feet 
in  length,  by  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  The 
claws  are  two  inches  long,  very  much  curved  and  nearly 
equal.  The  gambols  of  the  individuals  kept  in  the  Glarden 
of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description. 


[Uraui  Aicloa.] 

Pyrenean  Bear,  Ursus  Pyrenaiau.—'E.  Cnvier  has 
figured  the  bear  of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  the  ABturiBS,whofe 
fur,  in  its  youth,  is  of  a  yellowish  white  colour.  The  hair  o. 
the  feet  is  an  intense  black.  This,  it  is  considered,  is  only 
a  variety,  though  perhaps  a  distinct  one,  of  Ursut  Arctot. 

AUBRICAN  BSAKS. 

American  Black  Bear,  Ursut  Amejicania. — Pallas  first 
described  this  species  (the  Sass  of  the  Chippewayan  Indians 
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»nd  the  Muiqaaw  of  the  Cre«i),  wfaoee  general  proportionB 
are  smaller  than  thow .  of  Urtm  Aretot.  The  bead  of  the 
Americim  blaok  bear  is  nanoirer,  the  ean  more  4i»tant,  and 
the  mnitle  more  nominent.  and  it  vants  the  depreuion 
above  the  eyoa.  TYut  Air  la  composed  of  soft  smootli  hairs, 
wbieh  are  of  a  glcosy  black  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length,  initead  of  pouetiing  the  abaggy  and  woolly  cbarao- 
tar  rfthe  comparatively  griazled  fur  of  the  brown  bear,  ex- 
ee^  on  the  muszlet  which  is  clothed  with  short  thickset 
baua*  Town  on  the  upper  port  and  paler  on  the  side.  The 
tail  is  apparently  more  prominent,  and  the  sharper  and  more 
ourred  claws  are  nearly  hidden  in  the  hair. 

*  The  black  bear,'  says  Dr.  Riobardaon, '  inhabits  every 
wooded  district  of  the  American  continent  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  and  from  Carolina  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea.'  A  friend  informs  us  that  it  still  occurs,  though  not 
very  often,  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  in  Virginia.  Other  authori- 
ties place  its  southern  boundary  at  the  Isthmtu  of  Panama. 
Mui  has,  however,  gradually  diivea  it  from  ita  haunts  to 
malu  way  for  bis  works,  and  haBoompelled  it  to  take  refuge 
in  the  mountaiBS  and  the  immense  inland  forests.  In  Ca- 
nada it  is  still  abundant,  and  it  is  tolerably  numerous  on 
the  western  coast  as  far  as  Califtnnia.  Dr.  Richardson 
gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  this  species : — 

*  The  black  bear  is  smaller  wan  the  other  American  bears 
which  we  have  to  describe,  the  total  length  of  an  adult 
seldom  exceeding  five  feet.  Its  favourite  food  appears  to  bo 
berries  of  various  kinds,  but  when  these  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured it  preys  upon  roots,  insects,  fish,  eggs,  and  such  birds 
or  quadrupeds  as  it  can  surprise.  It  does  not  eat  animal 
food  from  choice ;  for  when  it  has  abundance  of  its  fkvourite 
vegetable  diet,  it  will  pass  the  carcass  of  a  deer  without 
touching  it.  It  is  rather  a  timid  animal,  and  will  seldom 
face  a  man  unless  it  is  wounded,  or  has  its  retreat  cut  ofi*, 
or  is  urged  by  afEbotion  to  defend  its  young.  In  such  eases 
its  strength  renders  it  a  dangenms  assailant.  I  have  known 
^s  female  eonfiront  ber  enemy  boldly  until  she  had  seen 
her  cubs  attain  the  upper  branches  of  a  tree,  when  she  made 
off,  evidently  considenng  them  to  be  in  safety,  but  in  fact 
leaving  them  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter.  The  speed  of  the 
black  bear  when  in  pursuit  is  said  not  to  be  very  great,  and 
I  have  been  told  that  a  man  may  escape  from  it,  particu- 
larly if  be  runs  into  a  willow  grove  or  amongst  loose  grass  ; 
for  the  caution  of  the  bear  obliges  it  to  stop  frequently,  and 
rise  on  its  hind  legs  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring.  I 
have,  however,  seen  a  black  bear  make  off  with  a  speed  that 
would  have  btiftted  the  Heetest  runner,  and  ascend  a  nearly 
perpendicular  cliff  with  a  facility  that  a  cat  might  envy. 
This  bear,  when  resident  in  the  fur  countries,  almost  inva- 
riably  hibernates,  and  about  lOOO  skins  are  annually  pro- 
cured by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  from  black  bears 
destroyed  in  tbeir  winter  retreats.  It  generally  selects  a 
spot  fur  its  den  under  a  fUlen  tree,  and,  having  scratched 
away  a  portion  of  the  soil,  retires  to  it  at  the  commencement 
of  a  snow-storm,  when  the  snow  soon  ftirnishes  it  with  a 
olose,  warm  covering.  Its  breath  makes  a  small  opening 
in  the  den,  and  the  quantity  of  hoar  frost  which  occasionally 
gathers  round  the  aperture  serves  to  betray  its  retreat  to  the 
hunter.  In  more  southern  districts,  where  the  timber  is  of 
a  larger  size,  bears  often  shelter  themselves  in  boUow  trees. 
The  Indians  remark  that  a  beer  never  retires  to  its  den  fbr 
the  winter  until  it  has  acquired  a  thick  coat  of  fat ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  when  it  comes  abroad  in  the  spring  it  is 
equally  fat,  though  in  a  few  days  thereafter  it  becomes  very 
lean.  The  periwl  of  the  retreat  of  the  bears  is  generally 
about  the  time  when  the  snow  begins  to  lie  <m  tlie  ground, 
and  they  do  not  oome  abroad  again  until  the  greater  part  of 
the  snow  is  gone.  At  both  these  periods  they  can  procure 
many  kinds  of  berries  in  considerable  abundance.  In  lati- 
tude their  winter  repose  lasts  from  the  beginning  of 
Octobw  to  the  first  or  second  week  of  May ;  but  on  the 
nwthem  shores  of  Lake  Huron  the  period  is  from  two  to 
three  mtmths  shorter,.  In  very  severe  winters  great  numbers 
of  bears  have  been  observed  to  enter  the  United  States  from 
the  northward.  On  these  occasions  the^  were  very  lean, 
and  almost  all  males :  the  few  females  which  accompanied 
them  were  not  with  young.  The  remark  of  the  natives 
above-mentioned,  that  the  fbt  bears  alone  hibernate,  ex 
plains  the  cause  of  these  migrations.  The  black  bears  in 
the  nor^m  districts  couple  in  Septonber,  when  they  are 
in  good  condition  from  feeding  on  the  berries  then  in  ma- 
turity. The  fomalos  retire  at  onoy  to  their  dana.  and  conceal 
ihemialKCs  so  oaraAiUft  tbM  «m  the  lynoeaa  eyo  (tf  an 


Indian  hunter  vary  rarely  dsteata  them  i  but  tiw  nates,  ex- 
hausted by  the  pursuit  the  females,  require  ten  or  twelte 
days  to  recover  their  lost  &t  An  nnusaally  eaiiy  irinter 
will,  it  is  evidenti  operate  movt  severely  on  the  vales,  b^ 
preventing  them  from  fattening  a  snoona  tune :  henoe  their 
migration  at  such  times  to  more  srJUtWn  districts.  It  is 
not,  however,  true  that  the  black  bevs  generally  abai^ui 
the  northern  districts  <m  the  approach  of  wintor,  as  has  been 
asserted,  the  quantity  of  bear  skins  procured  during  that 
season  in  all  parts  of  the  fur  countries  being  a  sufficient 
proof  to  the  contrary.  The  females  bring  fwtfa  about  the 
middle  of  January ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of 
their  gestation  is  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  weeks,  but  I  believe 
it  has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  number  of  cubs 
varies  from  one  to  five,  {vobably  with  the  age  of  the  mother, 
and  they  begin  to  bear  long  befora  diey  attain  their  flill 
size.' 

It  will  be  obsnved  that  ttie  pwiod  id  gestation  attr^ted 
to  the  brown  bear  is  seven  montbSi  Cuvier  laya  thai  they 
eouple  in  June,  and  pnduoe  their  young  in  January.  Six- 
teen weeks  is  the  probable  time  allotted  to  Ate  American 
black  bear  for  the  same  purpose  by  Dr.  Richardson,  who  had 
the  best  opportunities  of  collecting  evidence  on  the  sul^iect. 
The  bears  kept  in  the  fosse  at  Berne  ftimished  the  proof  of 
gestation  for  seven  months ;  but  it  is  so  charaeteristie  of 
the  family  for  the  females  to  cmcesl  themselves,  that,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  little  evidence  to  be  depended  upon  for  its 
accuracy  can  be  obtained.  *  No  man,'  aocwling  to  Bricks, 
*  either  Christian  or  Indian,  ever  killed  a  she-bear  with 
young ; '  and  Dr.  Richardson's  numerous  inquiries  among 
the  Indians  of  Hudson's  Bay  ended  in  the  discovery  of  only 
one  hunter  who  had  killed  a  pregnant  bear.  The  same  ob- 
servation was  long  ago  made  by  Aristotle,  for  he  saya,  in 
ch^.  XXX.  book  vi.,  K^ovmv  afxrov  tpyov  J«n  Xo^^v, 
'  it  IS  difficult  to  capture  a  pregnant  bear ;'  and  again,  in 
chap.  xvii.  book  Viii.,  Xioveet  tapimc,  4  ir'oMniis,  4  infaw 
iw'  AXfywv  iiXifirrat,  *  but  a  pregnant  bear  has  never  been 
taken  by  anybody,  or  at  least  by  very  few ,  *  and  thu  ac- 
counts for  his  own  error,  for  he  makes  the  pan'^d  of  gesta- 
tion only  thirty  days.  Mr,  Lloyd,  in  his  Pi^d-Sf>ort9  of 
the  North  of  Europe,  states  that  he  was  present  at  the 
death  and  dissection  of  one  ( Vrtm  Aretot)  wbicb  bad  a  cub 
in  her  womb,  she  having  previously  produced  three,  and  be 
relates  other  instances,  but  they  are  very  rare. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  the  American  black  bear  may  be 
considered  a  well-deSned  species,  distinct  from  the  brown 
bear  ( Urius  Arcto*),  it  is  not  very  probable  that,  in  two 
species  so  nearly  allied,  the  period  of  gestation  should  bo 
only  sixteen  weeks  in  the  one  instance,  while  it  is  seven 
months  in  the  other.  Cuvier  says  that  the  American 
black  bears  produced  young  in  the  Paris  menagerie:  the 
young  were  of  a  uniform  might  ash  colour,  and  without  a 
collar. 

The  value  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  black  bear,  a  value 
very  much  decreased,  for  the  skin  that  once  fetched  from 
twenty  to  forty  guineas  is  now  hardly  worth  more  than  ftam 
twenty  to  sixty  shillings*,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
the  Indians  held  their  flesh,  caused  great  havock  among 
them.  The  importation  into  England  m  1763  amounted  to 
10,500  skins,  end  ascended  gradually  to  35,000  in  1803, 
since  which  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  deoline. 
That  an  animal  flrom  which  the  wild  Indian  derived  so  muofa 
benefit,  an  animal,  moreover,  particularly  to  be  dreaded  in 
the  perilous  hour  of  the  chase,  and  when  enrountered  un- 
expectedly, should  be  the  subject  of  much  attention,  or  the 
parent  of  psrtieular  customs,  and  the  object  of  great  super<- 
stitious  regard,  was  to  be  expected.  Accordingly  we  find 
that,  as  the  New  Hollanders  have  their  kangaroo  danee  and 
dog  dance,  the  Indians  had  their  bear  dance. 

The  limits  of  a  work  of  this  nature  will  not  permit  ns  to 
go  at  large  into  the  subject  of  bear  hunting,  and  the  cere- 
monies which  accompanied  it  among  the  different  tribes, 
but,  as  it  may  be  expected  that  something  should  be  said 
on  the  subject,  we  select  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  who 
visited  the  fur  countries  soon  after  Canada  had  yielded  to 
Great  Britain,  Alexander  Henry  thus  writes  in  his  TVn- 
vela,  whilst  at  Wawatam's  wintering  ground  near  Lako 
Michigan : — 

*  In  the  course  of  the  month  of  January  I  happened  to 
observe  that  the  trunk  of  a  very  large  pine-tree  was  much 
torn  by  the  claws  of  a  hear,  made  both  in  going  up  and 

*  Tb*  nUU  price  of  an  Auerkui  bUck  bur*!  skin  In  LuDdoD,  at  ntn»Bt 
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iawn.    On  ftiitber  examinatioii  I  uw  that  tber«  was  a  large 
spelling  in  the  opper  part,  near  which  the  smaller  branches 
were  broken.    Frvm  these  marks,  and  from  the  additional 
cirenmstanoe  that  there  were  no  tracks  in  the  snow,  there 
was  reason  to  beUeve  that  a  bear  lay  concealed  in  the  tree. 
On  returning  to  the  lodfire  I  ocnnmunicated  my  discovery  ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  family  should  go  together  in 
the  morning  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the  tree,  tho  girth  of 
wbieh  was  not  less  than  three  fathoms.   The  women  at 
irst  opposed  the  undertaking,  because  our  axes,  being  only 
of  a  pound  and  a  half  weight,  were  not  well  adapted  to  so 
beavy  a  labour;  but  the  hope  of  Onding  a  large  bear,  and 
ebtaining  from  its  fat  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  an  article  at 
the  time  much  wanted,  at  length  prevailed.  Accordingly, 
n  the  morning  we  surrounded  the  tree,  both  men  and 
iromen,  as  many  at  a  time  as  could  conveniently  work  at  it ; 
tnd  there  we  toiled  like  beavers  tdl  the  sun  went  down. 
This  day's  work  carried  us  about  half-way  through  the 
trunk  ;  and  the  next  morning  we  renewed  the  attack,  eon- 
tinoing  it  till  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
tree  fell  tu  the  ground.    For  a  few  minutes  everything  re- 
mained quiet,  and  I  feared  that  all  our  expectations  would 
be  disappointed;  but  as  I  advanced  to  the  opening  there 
came  oot,  to  the  great  satiafaction  ot  all  our  party,  a  bear  of 
extraordinary  size,  which  I  shot.    The  bear  being  dead  ail 
tny  assistants  approached,  and  all,  but  particularly  my  old 
mother  (as  I  was  wont  to  call  her),  took  the  head  in  their 
bands,  stroking  and  kissing  it  several  times;  begging  a 
tbona&nd  pardons  for  taking  away  her  life ;  calling  her 
their  relation  and  grandmother  ;  and  requesting  her  not  to 
lay  the  fault  upon  them,  since  it  was  truly  an  Englishman 
that  had  put  her  to  death.    This  ceremony  was  not  of  long 
duration,  and  if  it  was  I  that  killed  their  grandmother,  they 
were  not  themselves  behindhand  in  what  remained  to  be 
performed.    The  skin  being  taken  off  we  found  the  fat  in 
several  places  six  inches  deep.    This,  being  divided  into 
two  parts,  loaded  two  persoiLs ;  and  the  He^h  parts  were  as 
much  as  four  persons  could  carry.    In  alt  the  carcass  must 
nave  exceeded  five  cwt.    As  soon  as  we  reached  the  lodge, 
the  bear's  head  was  adorned  with  all  the  trinkets  in  the 
pos^e^ion  of  the  family,  such  as  stiver  arm-bands,  and 
wrist-hands,  and  belts  of  wampum;  and  then  laid  upon  a 
scaffild  set  up  for  its  reception  within  the  lodge.    Near  the 
aoie  was  placed  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco.    The  next 
morning  no  sooner  appeared  than  preparations  were  made 
(or  a  feast  to  tho  manes.  The  lodge  was  cleane<l  and  swept ; 
and  the  head  of  the  bear  lifted  up,  and  a  new  Stroud  blanket 
which  had  never  been  u^ed  before  spread  ander  it.  The 
mpes  were  now  lit;  andWawatam  blew  tobarcu-smoke  into 
the  nostrils  of  the  bear,  telling  me  to  do  the  same,  and  thus 
appease  the  anger  of  the  bear  on  account  of  my  having 
killed  her.    I  endeavoured  to  persuade  my  benefactor  ana 
friendly  adviser  that  she  no  longer  had  any  life,  and  assured 
him  that  I  was  under  no  apprehension  from  her  displensure  ; 
but  the  Qrst  proposition  obtained  no  credit,  and  the  second 
gave  but  little  satisfaction.     At  length  the  feast  being 
rewly,  Wawatam  made  a  speech  resembling,  in  many 
things,  his  address  to  the  manes  of  his  relations  and  de- 
parted companions ;  but  having  this  peculiarity,  that  be  here 
deplored  the  necessity  under  which  men  laboured  thus  to 
destroy  their  friends.    He  represented,  however,  that  the 
■isfortone  was  unavoidable,  since  without  doing  so  they 
eoald  by  no  means  subsist.    The  speech  ended,  we  all  ate 
hearUly  of  the  bear's  tlesh ;  and  even  the  bead  itself,  after 
remaining  three  days  on  the  scaffold,  was  put  into  the 
kettle.    It  is  only  the  female  hear  that  makes  her  winter 
bdging  in  the  upper  parts  of  trees,  a  practice  by  which  her 
young  are  secured  from  the  attacks  of  wolves  and  other 
animals.    She  brings  forth  in  the  winter  season,  and  re- 
mains in  her  lodge  till  the  cubs  have  gained  some  strength. 
The  male  always  lodges  in  the  ground,  under  the  roots  of 
trees.     Me  takes  to  bis  habitation  as  soon  as  the  snow 
falls,  and  remains  there  till  it  has  disappeared.    The  In- 
dians remark  that  the  bear  comes  out  in  the  spring  with 
the  same  fat  which  he  carries  in  in  the  anlumn ;  but  after 
the  exercise  of  only  a  few  days  becomes  lean  Except- 
ing for  a  shwt  part  of  the  season  the  male  lives  constantly 
ilone.' 

The  following  are  considered  to  be  varieties  of  this  spe- 
cies, which  is  almost  equal  to  the  polar  bear  in  its  powers  of 
swimming,  and  is  said  to  be  very  fond  of  flsh  : — 

7^  Cinnamon  Bear,  which,  with  the  black  variety,  may 
seen  in  the  Zoological  Quden  at  the  Regent's  Park, 


The  YaUoio  Bear  of  Carolina,  a  specimen  of  whidi  wm 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 768,  and  is  figured  by  Catton. 

The  Ourt  Gulaire  of  Geoffroy,  with  a  white  throat.  Hie 
white  markings  on  the  throat  of  Geoffrey's  bear  are,  perhaps, 
as  Dr.  Richanison  observes,  analogous  to  the  white  collar 
which  many  of  the  European  brown  bears  exhibit  when 
young ;  and  the  Doctor  cites  Cartwright  to  show  that  the 
cubs  of  the  black  bear  on  the  Labrador  coast  are  often 
marked  with  white  rings  round  the  neck ;  and  Pennant,  to 
prove  the  seme  as  to  the  bears  of  Hudson's  Bay.  An  Ame- 
rican black  bear  was  kept  fur  some  time  in  the  Tower  of 
Xjondon  in  the  same  den  with  a  hyrana.  They  agreed  very 
well  together  except  at  meals,  when  the  h)sna,  though 
mudi  the  smallest,  was  generally  master ;  '  and  the  bear,' 
says  Mr.  Bennett,  'would  mo^n  most  piteously,  and  in  a 
tone  somewhat  resembling  the  bleating  of  a  slieep,  while 
his  companion  quietly  consumed  the  remainder  of  his 
dinner.' 

The  Speclacled  Bear,  Ursus  Omatiu  of  F.  Cuvier,  inha- 
bits the  Cordilleras  of  the  Andes  in  Chili.  Its  fur  is  smooth, 
shining,  and  black,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — Its  short 
muzile  is  of  a  dirty  yellow,  or  buff  colour,  and  there  are  two 
semicircular  marks  of  the  same  hue,  reminding  the  ob- 
server of  a  pair  of  spectacles  above  the  eyes;  the  under 
parts  of  the  throat  and  neck  and  the  upper  part  of  the  breast 
are  whitish.  This  speuies,  which  may  be  now  seen  at  the 
Garden  of  the  Zoo)<^ical  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park,  is 
about  three  feet  and  a  halT  in  length. 

Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  describes  a  bear  brought  from  the 
Andes  and  living  at  Caracas  in  1833  somewhat  differing  lu 
its  markings  from  the  ordinary  individuals  of  Ursui  oma- 
tiu ;  but  it  is  probably  only  a  variety.  (See  Proceedingt  o* 
the  Zoological  Society,  part  i.  p.  IM.) 


'UniM  onatot.] 

Before  we  pmeed  to  the  vonsideration  of  the  true  grizzly 
bear,  we  most  notice  the 

Barren-ground  Bear^Thti,  which  appears  to  be  the 
grizzly  tiear  of  Heame,  and  the  brawn  bear,  variety  I, 
grizzly  of  Pennant,  was  sUted  by  Dr.  Richardson  to  be  the 
brown  variety  of  Urmt  Amerieanus;  but,  in  the  Fauna 
BoreaU-Americana,  be  corrects  himself,  and  seems  in- 
cHned  to  consider  it  a  variety  of  the  brown  hear  (Ursus 
Arctoa). 

'  From  the  inquiries  I  made,'  writes  the  Doctor  in  the 
last- mentioned  work, '  throughout  the  woody  couniry  from 
Lake  Superior  to  Great  Slave  Lake,  being  10°  of  latitude, 
I  learnt  that  the  natives  of  those  districts  are  acquaintal 
with  only  two  species  of  land  bear,  viz.,  the  common  black 
bear,  including  tUe  cinnamon-coloured  and  other  varieties, 
and  the  grisly  bear,  which  is  confined  to  the  lofty  chain  cf 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  extensive  plains  that  skirt 
their  hoses.  The  barren  lands,  however,  lyfrg  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward  of  Great  Slave  I^e,  ana  extending  to 
the  Arctic  Sea,  are  frequented  by  a  species  of  bear  which 
differs  from  the  American  black  bear  in  its  greater  size, 
profile,  physiognomy,  larger  soles,  and  tail ;  and  from  the 
grisly  hear,  also,  In  colour,  and  ^e^coDip^t;|Tp  junallneu 
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of  its  oUwB.  ItM  greatest  affinity  is  with  the  brown  bear  of 
Norway ;  but  it»  identity  with  that  apedes  has  not  been 
established  by  actual  comparison.  It  frequents  the  sea- 
coast  in  autumn  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose 

feeding  on  fish.  The  general  colour  of  this  bear  is  a 
dusky,  or  sometimes  yellowish-brown,  but  the  shoulders  and 
flanka  are,  in  the  summer  season  at  least,  covered  with  long 
hair,  which  is  frequently  very  pale  towards  the  tips.  The 
Indians  and  their  interpreters,  who  are  not  very  precise  in 
their  application  of  the  few  terms  they  have  to  express  va- 
rieties of  colour,  often  denominate  them  "  white  bears.'' ' 

These  are,  not  improbably,  the  *  silver  bears '  {sUber-bar 
of  the  OermansJ,  which  Pennant  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  those  which  inhabit  the  north  of  Europe,  though  he  de- 
smbes  them  as  a  variety  of  the  American  black  bear. 

Dr.  Richaidwm  Bays  that  the  barren-ground  bear  does 
not  possess  the  boldness  of  the  true  grisly  bear  (  XJrtwferox^ 
as  all  tiie  individuals  seen  by  his  party  fled  at  once.  He  says 
lliat  it  resorts  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  month  of 
Augnrt,  and  tlut  it  preys  indiscriminately  upon  animal  and 
raratable  food. 

To  an  eminence  which  bad  been  much  ploughed  up  by 
the  bears  in  quest  of  Arctomya  Parryi  (Parry's  marmot), 
termed  ^  Heame  *  ground  bog,'  according  to  the  same 
author,  Efeame  gave  the  name  of  Grizzle-Bear  Hill ;  and 
in  Uie  stomach  of  one  of  these  bears  which  he  opened  the 
Doctor  found  the  remains  of  a  seal,  a  marmot,  a  lai^  quan- 
ti^  of  the  long,  sweet  roots  of  some  attragali  and  hedysara, 
together  with  some  bories,  and  a  littie  grass.  Many  long, 
white  worms  adhered  to  the  interior  of  the  stomach.  He 
also  observes  that  tiie  tail  of  the  buien-g^und  bear  is 
longer  than  Aat  of  die  black  bear,  which  is  oonspicuons 
enon^. 

Subgenus  Dcms* 

The  Grigly  or  Grizzly  Bear.  Ureus  (Danis)  ferox. — 
Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  *  Rdgne  Animal,'  expresses 
a  doubt'as  to  the  specific  distinction  ot  this  formidable  bear. 
*  II  n'est  pas  encore  bien  prouv£  pour  nous  que  I'ours  eendr^, 
I'ours  terrible  de  I'Amerique  Septentrionale,  soit  diff^ren^ 
par  I'espdce,  de  I'ours  brun  d'Europe,'  says  the  note  ap- 
pended to  Urem  Arctoe ;  and  the  species  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  others  recorded  in  the  work.  This  is  certainly 
great  authority,  but  it  is  more  than  balanced ;  and  with  all 
due  submission  to  so  great  a  name,  an  examination  of  the 
animal  will  prove  it  to  be  as  strongly  defined  a  species  as 
any  which  Cuvier  has  himself  admitted.  These  differences 
indeed  an  so  well  ma^ed,  as  to  have  induced  Mr.  Gray  to 
separate  it  from  its  congeners  as  a  subgenus. 


[UmMfenz.] 

The  Grizzle  Beflr  of  Umfreville,  Griely  Bear  of  Mac- 
kenzie, Grizzly  Bear  of  Warden,  tJrsus  cinereus  Des- 
marest,  Urtue  horribilia  of  Say,  Meeaheh  Mutquaw  or  Mee- 
eheeMuequaw  of  the  Cree  Indians,  Hohhosi  of  the  Chopun- 
n«sh  Indians,  and  Urtue  ferox  (Lewis  and  Clarke  who  first 
accurately  described  the  animal,  calling  it  often  *  White 
Bme'),  is  nearly  double  the  8i»  of  the  bla&beu.  Lewis  and 


Clarke  give  the  measurement  of  one  as  nins  fbat  Amn  noti 
to  tail,  and  state  that  they  had  seen  one  of  larger  dimennws. 

Eight  hundred  pounds  is  reported  to  be  the  weight  to  which 
it  attains.  The  length  of  the  fore-foot  in  one  of  those  mea 
sured  by  the  travellen  above  quoted  is  given  as  exceeding 
nine  inches,  that  of  the  hind-foot  at  eleven  and  threo'quar 
ters  widiout  the  talons,  and  the  breadth  seven  inches.  The 
daws  of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  a  good  deal  longer  and  less 
curved  than  those  of  the  hind-feet,  measured  in  another  in- 
dividual more  than  six  inches.  This  part  of  its  organization 
is  well  adapted  for  digging,  but  not  for  climbing,  and  the 
adult  grisly  bear  is  said  not  to  ascend  trees.  The  muzzle  is 
lengthened*  narrowed,  and  flattened,  and  the  canine  teeth 
an  hi^hr  developed,  mchibiting  a  nmt  increase  of  size  and 
power.  The  tail  is  very  small,  aim  so  entirdy  lost  in  the 
nair  which  covers  the  buttocks,  that  it  is  a  standing  joke 
among  the  Indian  hunters,  as  Dr.  Richaidson  ob^ves 
when  they  have  killed  a  grisly  bear,  to  desire  any  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  animal  to  take  hold  of  its  tail.  The 
fur,  or  rather  hair  is  abundant,  long,  and  varying  through 
most  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  grey  and 
blackish  brown,  which  last  is  prevalent  and  more  or  less 
^[fizzled.  On  the  muzzle  it  is  pale  and  short,  on  the  legs 
It  is  darker  and  coarser.  The  eyes  are  small  and  rather 
sunk  in  the  head. 

Unwieldy  as  this  animal  appears,  it  is  capable  of  great 
rapidity  of  motion,  and  its  strong  is  overpowering.  The 
bison  contends  in  vain  with  the  gnsly  bear.  The  conquexw 
drags  the  enormous  carcase  (weighing  about  one  thousand 
pounds)  to  a  ehosen  placet  digs  a  pit  for  its  reception,  and 
repairs  to  it  till  the  exhausted  store  compels  him  to  renew 
the  chase.  And  yet  he  will  be  satisfied  with  fruits  and 
roots ;  and  on  his  diet  depends  iha  aggravated  or  mitigated 
ferocity  of  his  disposition.  The  bean  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains,  which  feed  for  the  most  part  on  a 
vegetable  diet,  are  mild,  when  compared  with  those  of  the 
eastern  side,  whose  appetite  for  blood  is  whetted  by  the 
abundant  supply  of  animal  food  which  is  there  offered  to 
them.  The  accounts  given  of  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
grisly  bear  clings  to  life  would  be  almost  beyond  belief, 
were  they  not  related  by  witnesses  worthy  of  all  credit.  It  is 
recorded,  that  one  whose  lungs  had  been  pierced  with  five 
balls,  and  whose  body  was  suffering  under  five  other 
wounds,  swam  a  considerable  distance  to  a  sand-bar  in  the 
river,  and  survived  twenty  minutes; — that  another,  shut 
through  the  centre  of  the  lungs,  pursued  for  luilf  a  mfie  the 
hunter  by  whom  the  vonnd  was  given,  then  returned  xn<we 
than  twice  that  distance,  dug  a  bed  for  itself  in  the  earth, 
two  feet  in  depth  and  five  feet  in  length,  and  was  appa- 
rently in  fiiU  life  at  least  two  hours  after  the  shot  wak 
fired ; — and  that  a  third,  though  shiM  through  the  heart  with- 
in twen^  paces,  as  he  was  ruuiing  on  the  hunter,  fell  indeed, 
but  got  up  again.  *  We  then,*  say  the  travellers, '  followed 
him  one  hundred  yards  and  fbund  that  ^  wound  had  been 
mortal.'  These,  and  many  odier  instances  are  reeoided  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke. 

Numerous,  indeed,  and  interestingare  the  relations  of 
contests  with  this  ferocious  animal.  The  following  narra- 
tive by  Dr.  Richardson  is  selected,  as  being  compantiveiy 
modem,  and  throwing  some  light  on  its  habits.  *  A  |)any 
of  voyagera,  who  had  been  employed  all  day  in  trackuw  a 
canoe  up  the  Saskatchewan,  had  seated  themsdves  in  the 
twilight  by  a  fire,  and  were  busy  in  preparing  theu  snipper, 
when  a  large  grisly  bear  sprang  over  the  canoe  that  was 
tilted  behind  them,  and  seizing  one  of  the  pu^  by  the 
shoulder,  carried  him  off.  The  rest  fled  in  terror,  with  the 
exception  of  a  metif,  named  Bourasso,  who,  grasping  his 
gun,  followed  the  bear  as  it  was  retreating  leisurely  wiUi  ita 
prey.  He  called  to  his  unfinrtunate  comrade,  that  he  was 
afraid  of  hittuig  him  if  he  fired  at  the  bear,  but  the  latter 
entreated  him  to  fire  immediately,  without  hesitation,  aa 
the  bear  was  squeezing  him  to  death.  On  this  he  took  k 
deliberate  aim,  and  diwharged  his  piece  into  the  body  of 
the  bear,  who  instantly  dropped  its  prey  to  pursue  Bourasao. 
He  escaped  with  difficulty,  and  the  bear  ultimately  retmted 
to  a  thicket,  where  it  was  supposed  to  have  dUdj  but  tbo 
curiositjr  of  the  party  not  being  a  match  fox  thar  fean,  the 
ftct  of  Its  decease  was  not  asootuned.  The  man  who  vw 
rescued  had  his  arm  fivotured,  and  was  otherwne  ievorely 
bitten,  but  finally  recovered.  I  have  seen  Bourasso,  and 
can  add,  that  the  account  which  he  gives  is  folly  credited 
by  the  traders  resident  in  tiiat  part  Uw  country  irtw  aze 
best  qualified  to  judge  of  its  trufr^om  thmr  knowledge  of 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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tiw  witiea.  I  hxn  been  told  ttiat  there  is  a  man  nov 
liTUiff  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Edmonton-house,  who  was 
itlacked  by  a  grisly  bear,  which  sprang  out  of  a  thicket, 
and  with  one  stroke  of  its  paw  completely  scalped  him,  lay- 
ing bare  the  skull,  and  bringing  the  skin  of  the  furenead 
iowa  over  the  eyes.  Assistance  coming  up,  the  bear  made 
off  without  doing  him  further  injury,  but  the  scalp  not  being 
replaced,  the  poor  man  has  lost  bis  sight,  although  he 
thmks  his  eyes  are  uninjured.  Mr.  Drummond,  in  his  ex* 
cnrsions  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  manners  of  the  grisly  bears,  and  it 
often  happened  that  in  turning  the  point  of  a  rock  or  sharp 
uigle  of  n  valley,  he  came  suddenly  upon  oneor  more  of  ibem. 
On  such  occasions  they  reared  on  their  bind  legs,  and  made 
a  load  noise  like  a  person  breathing  quick,  but  much 
harsher.  He  kept  his  ground,  without  attempting  to  molest 
them ;  and  they  on  their  part,  after  attentively  regarding 
him  fbr  some  time,  generally  wheeled  round  and  galloped 
off:  though,  from  their  known  disposition,  there  is  little 
doubt  but  he  would  have  been  torn  in  pieces,  had  he  lotit 
his  presence  of  mind  and  attempted  to  tly.  When  he  dis- 
eoro^  them  from  a  distance,  he  generally  frightened  them 
away  by  beating  on  a  large  tin-box,  in  which  he  carried  his 
specimens  of  plants.  He  never  saw  more  than  fotu-  toge- 
ther, and  two  of  these  he  supposes  to  have  been  cubs ;  he 
more  often  met  them  singly,  or  in  pairs.  He  was  only 
once  attacked,  and  then  by  a  female,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
allowing  her  cubs  to  escape.  His  gun  on  this  occoiiion 
missed  fire,  but  he  kept  her  at  bay  with  the  stock  of  it, 
antil  some  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  with 
whxH  ;fae  was  iravellins  at  the  time,  came  up  and  drove  her 
off.  In  the  latter  end  of  June,  1826,  he  observed  a  male 
caret  ing  a  female,  and  soon  afterwards  they  both  came 
towards  biro,  but  whether  accidentally,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  him,  he  was  uncertain.  He  ascended  a  tree,  and 
as  the  female  drew  near,  fired  at  and  mortally  wounded  her. 
She  uttered  a  few  loud  screams,  which  threw  the  male  into 
a  furious  rage,  and  he  reared  up  against  the  trunk  if  the 
tree  in  which  Mr.  Drummond  was  sezted,  but  nei  r  at- 
tempted to  ascend  it.  The  female,  in  thr  aeanwh  fi  re- 
tiring to  a  short  distance,  lay  down,  and  jthemsie  was 
Moc^ding  to  join  her,  Mr.  Drummond  shot  him  also. 
From  tbe  size  of  their  teeth  and  claws,  he  judged  them  to 
be  about  four  years  old.  The  cubs  of  a  grisly  bear  can 
climb  trees,  but  when  the  animal  is  fully  grown  it  is  im- 
able  to  do  so,  as  the  Indians  report,  from  the  form  of  its 
daws,* 

The  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  plains  to  the  eastward  of 
them,  particularlj',  according  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the  dis- 
tricts which  are  interspersed  with  open  prairies  and  grassy 
hillt,  are  the  chief  haunts  of  the  grisly  bears.  To  the 
north  they  have  been  ol>served  as  &r  as  61^  of  latitude,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  they  are  to  be  found  still  farther.  To  the 
south  it  is  said  that  they  extend  as  far  as  Mexico.  The 
cubs  and  the  pregnant  females  hybemate,  but  the  older 
males  often  come  abroad  for  food  during  winter.  The  fol- 
lowing dimensions  have  been  given  of  a  den  or  winter  re- 
treat,— ten  Ceet  in  width,  five  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  in 
l«)glh. 

The  fine  grisly  bear  now  in  the  Garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  presented  to  George  HI. 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  was  long  a  resident  in 
the  Tower  under  the  name  of  Martin,  and  latterly  of  Old 
Martin.  His  present  Majesty  William  IV.  graciously  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Zoological  Society  with  the  rest  of  the  royal 
collection. 

Tbe  brown  bear  mentioned  by  Pennant,  on  tbe  authority 
of  Condamine  and  Ulloa.  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  but  it  is  not  known  whether 
it  belongs  to  this  species.  Cuvier  thinks  that  the  Peruvian 
bean  of  Acosta  and  Garcilasso  may  have  been  the  great 
ant  bears  (Mymucophaga).  It  is  not  impossible  that 
these  Peruvian  bears  may  have  been  Spectacled  Bears  ( Ur- 
tmt  omatut'). 

Asiatic  Bears. 

The  Siberian  Bear,  Ursus  coUaris  of  F.  Cuvier,  ap- 

Crbes  closely  to  tbe  brown  bear  {Ursus  Aretos).  Tbe 
tnquality  and  ootour  is  much  the  same  with  that  of  tbe 
brown  bear,  with  the  distinction  of  a  large  white  collar 
which  passes  over  the  upper  part  of  the  back  and  che 
■boulders,  and  is  completed  upon  the  breast.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  may  he  a  variety  of  the  brown  bear. 


[L'r-ils  tollari-.] 

Thibet  Bear, — M.  Duvaucel  dibcovered  this  species,  Ur- 
siu  Thibetanus  of  F.  Cuvier,  in  the  mountains  of  Sylhet, 
and  Dr.  Wallich  found  it  in  those  of  Nepaul.  Tbe  Thibet 
bear  has  the  neck  remarkably  thick,  and  the  head  flat- 
tened, the  forehead  and  muzzle  forming  almost  a  straight 
line.    The  ears  are  of  a  large  size.    Its  clumsy  limbs  sup- 

fort  a  compact  body,  and  the  claws  are  comparatively  weak. 
Is  general  colour  is  black ;  but  the  lower  Hp  is  white,  and 
there  is  a  large  mark  of  the  same  colour,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  Y,  supposing  the  stem  of  the  letter  to  be 
placed  in  the  midille  of  the  breast,  and  the  forks  to  pass  up 
in  front  of  the  shitulders.  In  bulk  it  is  about  intermediate 
between  the  sloth  bear  (Prochilus  labiatus)  and  the  Ma- 
layan bear  Malayanus).  Mr,  Bennett,  in  his  Tower 
Mena^eiie,  gives  a  figure  and  description  of  one  which  was 
brought  from  Sumatra,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
touch  flesh  either  raw  or  cooked,  bread  and  fruits  forming 
his  only  food.  In  bis  disposition  he  was  moderately  tame, 
and  particularly  fond  of  play. 


[I'rsuH  1  hibetutins. 

Isabella-coloured  Bear,  Ursus  JsabeUintis. — Dr.  Hors- 
field  has  described  this  species  in  the  Tratuactions  of  th* 
Linntsan  S  cieiy,  from  a  skin  forwarded  from  the  mountaim 
of  Nopaul.  The  skuU  had  been  removed,  but  the  front 
teeth  in  both  jaws  and  the  claws  remained. 

*  Our  animal,'  says  Dr.  Horsfield, '  is  of  a  habit  decidedly 
different  from  that  of  several  species  of  Urntt  from  the 
same  part  of  the  world,  which  have  been  recently  added  to 
tbe  systematic  catalogues,  namely,  the  Ursus  'niibetanm, 
the  Ursus  labiatus,  and  the  Ursus  Malayanus.  All  these 
have  a  jet-black  fur,  a  semilunar  mark  of  a  white  colour  on 
the  breast,  and  other  peculiarities  affording  types  of  sub- 
genera, among  which  Prochilus  and  Helarctos  have  been 
defined.   Our  animal,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  resemble 
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the  European  bean  in  its  fltnictore,  as  far  at  least  as  can 
be  determined  from  the  parts  which  have  been  preserved  in 
the  specimen.  AtDong  these,  the  claws  afford  the  best 
means  of  comparison;  they  are  small,  obtuse,  and  Btrat){ht, 
while  those  of  the  Asiatio  bears  above  mentioned  are  large, 
stronKly  ourred,  aeute,  and  fitted  for  clitnbinK-* 

The  Sffim  Btar,  Urtut  i^nani*.— The  she-bears  which 
carae  out  of  the  wood, '  and  tare  fortjr  and  two'  of  the  mockers 
of  Ehsha  (2  King»  ii.  33,  «t  uqX  ara  probably  the  first 
bears  on  record.  These  bears  of  Syria  may  be  occasionally 
traced  in  subsequent  historr.  Thus  Uatthe*  Paris,  in 
his  HnglMd,  r«lates  how  Qodftay  (X>ii*  Godl(/H'Ai«),  as  he 
was  riding  fat  recreation  in  a  neighbouring  wood  during  the 
siege  of  Antioch  {AntiwMam  minortm)^  saw  «  poor  stranger, 
who  was  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  dry  wood,  fleeing  from  an 
enraged  bear,  whereupon  Godfrey  gallantly  went  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  bear  turning  upon  him  he  was  unhorsed, 
the  horM  boing  wounded  by  the  bear,  and  fou^t  on  foot, 
when,  after  a  strert  struggle,  in  which  he  reoeived  a  most 
dangerous  wound  (Mt/nw  foh/erum),  ho  buried  his 
sword  up  to  the  hilt  in  bis  HVage  adversary,  and  killed  htm. 
The  hiativian,  in  oontlnuatlon,  relates  the  groat  Joy  of  tho 
army  at  Qodfrey's  reflovary.  {HUt.  i/  England,  ton.  il 
h  34,  folio,  London,  1640.) 


Hasselquist  makes  no  mention  of  a  bear  in  his  catalogue 

the  animals  given  in  his  travels  in  the  Levant,  in  the 
years  1749,  17A0,  1751,  and  1793 ;  but  Seetzen,  some  twenty 
years  age,  was  iafbnned  in  the  country  that  bears  existed  in 
the  mountains  of  Palestine. 

Houprich  and  Ehrenberg,  in  the  S^hoUt  Pk^noee,  have 
givan  a  A^re  (here  copied)  and  a  dMcriptioa  of  a  female 
kilM  Mar  Bischerre  in  Syria.  The  fcUowtag  is  the  aub- 
staMM  of  the  deeeription. 

Star,  of  a  uniform  fulvous  white  (sorotinss  nrisfntsd 
with  lUvMis) ;  oars  clongatod  ;  fonhead  but  sUffhtlf  arched ; 
fiar  molly  bonsath,  with  long  straight,  or  but  slightly  curled, 
hsir  Miomally ;  a  stiff  mane  of  eroetad  hairs  (about  four 
inelMS  loag)  between  the  shoulders. 

Tho  individttal  killed  was  neither  young  nor  old,  and 
mesrarod,  from  the  nose  to  the  Up  of  the  tail,  about  four  feet 
two,  tiie  tail  being  six  inriies.  Nothing  was  found  in  the 
stomach,  nor  were  any  entOMoa  (internal  worms)  discovered. 
They  saw  her  den  (where  there  was  much  bear's  dung), 
formed  by  great  fragments  of  calcareous  rock,  that  appeared 
to  have  been  casually  thrown  together.  They  ate  of  the 
flesh,  which  they  found  sapid,  but  the  liver  was  sweet  and 
nauseous.  The  gall  appears  to  be  in  great  esteem ;  the 
skins  are  sold ;  and  so  is  the  dung,  under  the  name  of  Bar 
ed  dub,  the  latter  being  used  as  a  medicine  flir  diseases  of 
the  eye  in  Syria  and  Egypt, 

Mount  Lebanon  is  crowned  with  two  snowy  summits,  one 
sailed  Qebel  Ssnin,  the  other  Makmel,  both  of  which  the 
trafellers  Tisited ;  but  there  are  no  bears,  except  upon  Mount 
Makmel.  near  the  village  of  Bischerre,  to  the  gardens  of 
which  they  are  said  to  wander  in  winter;  but  in  the  sum- 
mer they  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  snow. 

Tbm  Syiian  beat  frequently  (non  raro)  preys  on  animals. 


but  fbr  the  most  part  feeds  on  vegetables.   Tho  fields  <rf 

deer  arietinw  (a  kind  of  chick-pea),  and  other  crops  near 
the  snowy  region,  are  often  laid  waste  by  it. 

The  skin  is  sometimes  fulvous  brown,  and,-  as  has  been 
stated,  sometimes  fulvous  white,  varied  with  fulvous  spots. 
These  changes  are  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  bv  the 
abrasion  of  the  long  nair.  whereby  the  woolly  fur  beneath 
and  that  of  the  headlwcome  exposed. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  yellowish  bear  presented  by 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  which  has  some  points  of 
resemblance  witn  Ehreaberg's  description ;  hut  it  is  an 
albino  variety  of  the  brown  bear  (Urtut  Aretot),  and  cams 
from  Russia. 

Tliose  who  are  familiar  with  Athenesus  will  remember 
the  description  of  the  procession  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua 
(lib.  V.  p.  201,  Casaub.)  at  Alexandria,  in  which  one  great 
white  bear  (aprroc  fUv  Xtvx^  ittyaKti  ftia)  makes  a  con- 
spicuous figure.  Some,  and  among  them  Baron  Cuvier, 
have  thought  that  this  was  the  Unas  maritimus.  Ehren- 
herg  thus  writes  upon  this  point,  after  referring  to  the 
opinion  of  Cuvier:—'  But  since  it  is  evident  from  Prosper 
Alpinus,  that  white  beers,  of  the  size  of  a  sheep  (tamo  it 
you  will)  were  known  in  the  land  of  the  Arabians  and  in 
Egypt,  I  would  rather  believe  that  Ptolemy's  hear  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  sise  (as  it  is  written)  than  distinct  in 
species.  There  is  scarce  room  for  hesitating  to  refer  all 
those  evidences  of  bears  seen  in  Egvpt  to  our  Syrian  bear.' 

To  this  we  can  add  that,  in  Rosellmi's  work  (plate  M.  C. 
No.  22)  there  is  a  representation  of  two  men  together,— one, 
a  red  man  with  a  rea  beard  and  long  black  hair  with  a  fillet, 
clad  in  a  white  tunic  or  frock  bordered  with  blue  and  red 
stripes  and  with  blue  tassels  at  the  neck,  supports  on  the 
left  shoulder  a  package  nearly  square,  pinkish,  and  spotted 
with  blue,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a  red  vase.  His 
companion,  of  the  same  colour,  dressed  in  the  same  way, 
but  with  the  fore-part  of  his  head  apparently  shaven  or 
covered  with  a  cap  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin  (the  hinder 
part  with  the  black  hair  cut  close),  carries  on  his  left  shoul- 
der two  elephants'  tusks,  and  with  his  right  hand  leads  a 
l&i-ge  yellowish  bear,  high  in  the  withers  and  with  a  red 
col^. 

In  the  same  plate,  and  immediately  before  the  bear' 
leaders,  is  a  dark-brown  man,  naked  all  but  the  cincturw 
(which  is  white  patched  with  red  leopard-ltke  spots),  a  white 
collar  round  his  neck  with  a  red  centre-piece,  and  whito 
wristbands.  He  has  no  beard:  his  head  is  covered  by  a 
close  skull-cap  spotted  with  black :  on  his  left  shoulder  ha 
bears  a  log  (ebony  ?),  and  with  his  right  hand  leads  a  leo- 
pard or  panther. 

There  are  also  two  men  conducting  a  giraffe  with  a  monkey 
climbing  up  its  neck;  and  there  is  an  elephant  with  its 
keeper,  and  a  lion  without  any  guardian. 

The  bear  figured  in  Rosellinx  is  led  apparently  in  a  pro- 
cession, and  Ptolemy's  pompa  occurs  immediately  to  the 
observer ;  but  the  modem  opinion  would  refer  these  figures 
to  a  date  long  prior  to  the  Greek  occupation  of  Egypt.  If 
this  opinion  be  correct  (and  it  is  considered  the  better  one), 
Rosellini's  plate  cannot  relate  to  Ptolemy's  pompa. 

Subgenus  Prockilut. 

Labiated  Bear,  or  Sloth  Bear,  Ursus  (Prochiliu)  Labia- 
/uff.— Itliger,  it  is  true,  founded  this  genus  on  imperfect 
materials,  for  the  individual  which  led  him  to  separate  it 
had  lost  its  incisor  teeth,  a  loss  to  which  it  is  said  the 
species  is  very  subject*.  M.  de  Blainville  proved  that  it  was 
a  species  of  hear;  and  we  think  that,  though  lUiger's  de- 
scription, from  the  cause  above  alluded  to,  was  incorrect,  his 
name  is  expressively  characteristic  of  one  of  the  subdivisions 
of  this  family,  and  should  be  retained. 

The  uncouth  animal,  on  its  arrival  in  Europe  some  forty- 
five  years  ago,  was  taken  for  a  sloth,  and  obtained  the  name 
of  Braduputpentadaetylu*  and  UrstHUi,  '  Five-ELngered 
Sloth,  Sloth  Bear,  or  Ursine  Sloth.'  By  the  two  last  names 
it  is,  or  very  lately  was,  shown  in  menaf^eries ;  and  Bewick 
gave  an  excellent  portrait  of  it  in  his  Quadrupeds,  as  *  an 
animal  which  has  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  natu- 

■  Id  the  viocrpdinfn  of  ttw  Zoologied  Sodety  (be  1830-1S31,  It  ii  aUM. 
that,  ill  the  ikiilU  at  many  indhiduikls  of  tliii  ipccin  whicli  he  exumined. 
H«>it  t>ykc«  hnd  nevar  imd  more  Ihuti  ftur  tncior  trrlh  in  the  oppm-  uid  six 
In  ihe  linrcT  jaw  ;  tbv  two  cratre  leeih  lUiidtitf  a  little  in  front  oTUm  Itn*  of 
tha  ratt.  One  individiul,  than  in  hii  potarudoa,  v*s  lo  yoting,  tliat  h*  did 
not  ccmcein  that  the  deOdeDt  iueiiori  could  have  tMea  out ;  nor  vu  then 
uy  a|>pranuM  of  dnttiioB  haTlDg  ekiawtl  Id  tha  pkcM  whkfa  dwy  sIkm  4 
ban  occupied.  He  omiidwad,  ttierafora,  tkat  U  «rf(ht  ba  daamed  advlMki* 
to  nawre  thii  utaial  from  the  nona  Urvut  but  we  ,aniiM  ■■««  wltk  Un. 
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nfifU.'  Meyer  called  it  a  Mehtrttu ;  and  Fischer  a  Chon- 
irorhynehus.  It  is  the  Bradypua  urginut  of  Shaw,  though 
it  bean  no  relation  to  the  true  slotht  either  in  structure  or 
habits  ;  the  Urstu  labiaius  of  M.  BlainviUe ;  and  the  Urtut 
tongirottri*  of  Ticdemann ;  the  Ours  paretteux,  and  Oart 
jongleur  of  the  French,  and  Amml  of  the  Mahrattas.  The 
abort  limbs,  the  depr^sad  air  of  the  head,  surmounted  by 
the  hillock  of  a  back,  and  the  whole  contour  of  the  ap- 
parently unwieldy  mass,  give  the  idea  of  deformity,  and 
make  it  a  favourite  with  the  Indian  mountebank!  or  jug- 
glers, who  rely  on  the  attraction  of  its  ugliness. 


[Uraiu  (Piochilui)  UbUiua.] 

The  cartilage  of  the  aoae  is  capable  of  extension,  and  (he 
tips  of  considerable  protrusion,  as  may  be  seen  if  the  spso- 
tator  hold  a  morsel  of  fruit  or  biiicuit  at  a  proper  diatanoe 
for  exciting  the  animal  to  exert  this  faculty.  The  muxzle  is 
elongatnl,  and,  with  the  ends  of  the  feet,  is  whitish  or  yel- 
lowi^.  The  forehead  rises  almost  abruptly  from  the  muHle. 
The  fur,  with  the  exceptions  above  noticed  and  that  next 
mentioned,  is  deep  black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown 
spots,  and  is  rather  long,  particularly  round  the  head  in  old 
individuals.  Upon  the  under  side  of  the  neck  and  breast  ia 
a  white  mark,  resembling  the  letters  V  or  Y.  In  bulk  it  is 
about  the  size  of  the  brown  bear. 

The  food  of  this  species  in  a  state  of  nature  is  said  to  oon< 
sist  of  fruits,  honey,  and  the  white  ants,  which  are  so  de- 
stroetive.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  where 
its  retreat  is  stated  to  be  in  some  oavern.  Miyor  (now 
Colonel)  Sykes  noticed  it  in  Dukhun  (Deooan). 

In  captivity  it  appears  to  be  mild,  but  melancholy.  A 
pair  were  kept  for  some  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  and  one  still  survives.  They  lived  very  sociably, 
and  often  lay  huddled  togethert  uttering  a  kind  of  rattling 
but  low  whine,  or  purring,  which  was  continuous  and  mono- 
tonous, but  not  entirely  unmusical :  indeed  it  was  termed, 
by  more  than  one  who  heard  it,  their  song.  The  paw  was 
generally  at  the  mouth  when  they  made  tMs  noise. 

Subgenus  Helarctot. 

Lady  Banks  received,  as  a  present,  in  18)9,  a  Malayan 
Bear,  which  was  brought  from  Bencoolen.  This  individual 
was  examined  by  Dr.  Leach,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
description,  if  he  wrote  any,  was  ever  publisheid.  Id  1821 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  gave,  in  the  )3th  volume  of  the  Trant- 
aetiont  of  the  Linnean  Society,  his  interesting  account  of 
the  species,  under  the  name  of  Urnu  Malayanu*.  Soon 
afterwards  Dr.  Horsfield  described  it  as  it  is  found  in  Su- 
matra, by  the  same  name. 

The  arrival  of  another  species  from  Borneo,  in  or  about 
the  year  1825.  agreeing  with  the  former  in  the  arrangement 
of  tlie  teeth,  the  extensibility  of  the  lips,  the  great  length  of 
the  tongue,  the  shortness  and  smoothness  of  the  fur,  and 
other  characters,  induced  Dr.  HorsReld  to  institute  the  sub- 
genus above  mentioned.  '  The  range  of  both  species,'  says 
Dr.  Horsfield,  '  appears  to  be  hmited  to  within  a  few  degrees 
at  the  equator.' 

ifalauan  Bear.— Thii  species,  the  Bruang  of  the  Malays, 
UmuMalayanu*  of  Baffles,  ProehilueMMtwanue of  Gray, 
JMmvlot  Mtdayanue  of  Horsfield,  is  jet-black,  with  the 


muzzle  of  a  yellowlsn  tint,  and  has  a  semilunar  white  mark 
upon  the  breast.  Dr.  Horsfield  observes,  that  the  largest 
prepared  specimen  which  he  had  examined  measured  four 
feet  six  inches  along  the  back. 


[Unui  (Ildantoi)  HalayBuas.] 

The  sagacity  of  the  Malayan  bear  is  said  to  be  great,  and 
its  liking  for  delioacies  extreme.  Tlie  honey  of  the  indige- 
nous bees  of  its  native  forests  is  supposed  to  be  a  fiivourite 
food,  and  certainly  the  extreme  length  of  the  tongue  ia 
well  adapted  for  feeding  on  it.  Vegetables  form  the  chief 
diet  of  this  bear,  and  it  is  said  to  be  attracted  to  the  vicinity 
of  man  by  its  fondness  for  the  young  shoots  of  the  oocoa-out 
trees,  to  which  it  is  very  iqjurlous ;  indeed  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  found  those  of  the  deserted  villages  in  the  Passumah 
district  of  Sumatra  destroyed  by  it.  It  has  not  unfrequently 
been  taken  and  domesticated. 

In  confinement  it  is  mild  and  sagacious.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  thus  describes  the  manners  of  one  which  appears  to 
have  been  deser^'edly  a  great  fawurite. 

'  When  taken  young,'  writes  Sir  Stamford  in  the  Zxnmais 
Trantaetiont,  '  they  Wcome  very  tame.  One  lived  for  two 
years  in  my  possession.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  nursery 
with  the  children ;  and,  when  admitted  to  my  table,  as  was 
frequently  the  case,  gave  a  proof  of  his  taste  by  refhsing  to 
eat  any  fruit  but  mangoateens,  or  to  drink  any  wine  but 
champagne.  The  only  time  I  ever  knew  him  to  be  out  of 
humour  was  on  an  occasion  when  no  champagne  was  ferth- 
coming.  It  was  naturally  of  an  affectionate  disposition, 
and  it  was  never  found  neeeaaary  to  chain  or  chastise  him. 
It  was  usual  for  thli  bear,  the  cat,  the  dog,  and  a  small 
blue  mountain  bird  or  lory  OTNe*  Holland,  to  mess  to- 
gether, and  eat  out  of  the  same  dlah.  His  fhvourite  play- 
fellow was  the  dog,  whose  teasing  and  worrying  was  always 
borne  and  retumwlwith  the  utmost  good  humour  and  play- 
fulness. As  be  grew  up  he  became  a  very  powerful  animal, 
and  in  his  rambles  in  the  garden  he  would  lay  hold  of  the 
largest  plantains,  the  stems  of  which  he  eould  scarcely  em- 
brace, and  tear  them  up  by  the  roots.' 

There  is  an  individual  in  the  gaiden  of  the  Zoological 
Society  in  the  Regent's  Park.  The  tpeebnen  presentM  to 
Lady  Banks  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

M.  Lesson  considers  this  species  to  be  identioal  with  the 
sloth-bear,  Prochilua  labiaius.  We  cannot  agree  with  him, 
and  we  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  examining  both, 
while  alive  and  after  death.  Few  species  of  bear  are,  in  our 
opinion,  more  distinct. 

Bommm  flear.— This,  the  Helareio*  BwytpUm  c^Hprs- 
fleld,  differs  fVom  the  Malayan  bear  principally  In  having  a 
large  orange-coloured  patcti,  deeply  notoh«d  at  its  upper 
part,  upon  the  chest,  in  size  it  u  suppoced  to  be  rather 
less  than  the  last.  The  individual  vlueh  was  exhibited  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  fVom  which  Dr.  Horsfl*ld  wrote 
his  description,  measured,  along  the  back  ftam  muzzle  to 
tail,  three  feet  nine  inches.  It  was  obtained  in  Borneo 
when  very  young,  and  during  the  voyage  was  the  con- 
stant associate  of  a  monkey  and  other  animala.  In  confine- 
ment its  manners  greatly  resembled  those  of  the  Malayan 
bear.   Its  habits  in  a  state  of  nature  do  not  appear  to  be 

known,  but  are  most  probably  similar  to  those  of  the  Ma 
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Ujan  ^wcies.  Dr.  Horaflcld  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  Boroean  bear  in  captivity,  to  the  correctness  of  which 
ve  can  bear  testimony,  for  we  walched  the  animal  nar- 
lowly: — 'Our  animal  has  been  shown  to  be  completely 
plantigrade :  it  rests  with  facility  on  the  posterior  feet,  and 
Its  robust  tiiighs  not  only  support  it  while  sitting,  but  even 
enable  it  to  raise  itself  without  difBculty  to  a  nearly  erect 
posture.  But  it  is  more  generally  seen  in  a  sitting  attitude, 
at  the  door  of  its  apartment,  eagerly  surveying  the  visitors, 
and  attracting  then:  notice  by  the  uncouthness  of  its  finm 
or  the  singularity  of  its  motions.  Although  it  appears  heavy 
and  stupid,  most  of  its  senses,  particularly  those  of  sight 
and  smelling,  are  very  acute.  The  keeper  has  frequentiy 
observed  that  it  attentively  regards  whatever  passes  before  it 
in  the  court.  But  the  olfoctory  organs  are  peculiarly  strong, 
and  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  excitement.  The 
Hetareto*  has  considerable  command  over  the  tleshy  extre- 
mity of  its  nose,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  which  it  often  dis- 
plays in  a  very  ludicrous  manner,  particularly  when  a  morsel 
of  bread  or  cake  is  held  at  a  small  distance  beyond  its  reach. 
It  expands'the  lateral  aperture  of  tho  nostrils,  protrudes  its 
upper  lip  by  a  strong  effort,  thrusting  it  forward  as  a  pro- 
boscis, while  it  employs  its  paws  to  seize  the  object.  After 
obtaining  it  and  fllling  the  mouth,  it  places  the  remainder 
with  great  calmness  on  the  posterior  feet,  bringing  it  in 
successive  portions  to  its  moutn.  It  often  voluntarily  places 
itself  in  an  imploring  attitude,  turning  the  head  in  diferent 
directions,  eamestW  regarding  the  spectators  and  extending 
the  paws.  The  Helarctot  readily  distinguishes  the  keeper, 
and  evinces  an  attachment  to  him.  On  his  approach  it  em- 
ploys all  its  efforts  to  obtain  food,  seconding  them  by  emit- 
ting a  coarse,  but  not  unpleasant,  whining  sound.  This  it 
continues  while  it  consumes  its  food,  alternately  with  a  low 
^untmg  noise ;  hut  if  teased  at  this  time,  it  suddenly  rjises 
Its  voice  and  emits  at  intervals  harsh  and  grating  sounds. 
Our  animal  is  exr^ssively  voracious,  and  appears  to  be  dis- 

EDsed  to  eat  almost  without  cessation.  When  in  a  good 
umour,  it  often  amuses  the  spectators  in  a  different  man- 
ner. Calmly  seated  in  its  apartment,  it  expands  the  jaws, 
and  protrudes  its  long  and  slender  tongue  as  above  de- 
scribed. It  displays  on  many  occasions  not  only  much  gen- 
UenesB  of  disposition,  but  likewise  a  considerable  degree  of 
sagacity.  It  appears  conscious  of  the  kind  treatment  it 
receives  from  its  keeper.  On  seeing  him,  it  often  places 
itself  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  to  court  his  attention  and  ca- 
resseSt  extending  its  nose  and  anterior  feet,  or  suddenly 
turning  round  exposing  the  back,  and  waiting  for  several 
minutes  in  this  attitude  with  the  head  placed  on  the  ground. 
It  delij-hts  in  being  patted  and  rubbed,  and  even  allows 
strangers  to  do  so;  but  it  violently  resents  abuse  and  ill 
treatment,  and  having  been  irritated,  refuses  to  be  courted 
while  the  offending  person  remains  in  sight' 


The  individual  whose  nunners  are  hers  so  well  described 
fell  a  victim  to  its  voracity.  During  the  hot  weather  of  the 
summer  of  1828  it  overgorged  itself  one  mcH-ning,  and  died 
within  ten  minutes  after  the  meal.  Its  skia  it  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Zoological  Society. 

AniCAN  BxABS. 

Tlie  existence  of  bem  in  Africa  has  beoi  nore  dian 
doubted.  Even  Cuvier,  who  saw  the  weak  points  of  the 
negative  evidence  on  this  snbgect,  sups,  'the  existence  of 
bean  in  AfKca  is  not  so  indisputaUe. 

Pliny  (viii.  36)  observes,  that  it  was  recorded  in  the 
Annals  that  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  the  curule  ifidile,  in  the 
consulship  of  M.  Piso  and  M.  Messala,  B.C.  62,  exhibited  a 
hundred  Numidian  bears,  and  as  many  Ethiopian  hunters 
in  the  circus,  and  adds  his  wonder  that  the  bears  should 
have  been  called  Numidian,  as  it  was  evident  that  no  bears 
were  produced  in  Africa.  In  the  57th  chapter  of  the  same 
book  be  mukes  the  broad  assertion,  that  in  Africa  there 
are  neither  boars,  nor  stags,  nor  goats,  nor  bears. 

XJrsinus  Lipsius  and  Vossius  have  tried  to  make  out 
that  these  Numidian  bears  were  lions,  and  adduce,  in  proofs 
medals  of  .finobarbos  with  a  man  fighting  a  lion.  But.  as 
Cuvier  well  obsems,  bow  could  the  Romans,  who,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  Pliny,  had  seen  such  multitudes  of  lions, 
have  confounded  the  two  animals?  He  farther  observes, 
that  Aldrovandus  and  Zimmerman  support  the  annalist, 
maintaining  that  a  hear  exists  in  Africa,  but  that  it  is  rare, 
and  that  Solinus  even  asserts  that  the  bear  is  finer  there, 
being  covered  with  longer  hair,  and  of  a  very  furious  dispo- 
siticHi. 

Shaw  speaks  of  bean  ot  Barbary,  but  without  particu- 
larizing^ them. 

Desfontainea  who  remained  so  long  at  Algiers,  and  vi- 
sited Atlas,  never  saw  a  bear,  and  only  heard  a  vague 
report  that  there  might  be  some  in  the  forests,  *  des  environa 
de  la  Calle.' 

*  Prosper  Alpinus,'  says  Cuvier,  *  attributes  bean  to 
Egypt,  but  which  were  assuredly  no  bears  at  all,  for  be 
states  that  they  are  of  tiie  size  of  a  sheep,  and  of  a  white 
colour.  Never  did  one  of  the  naturalists  of  our  expeditioa 
see  there  any  true  bears.*  [But  see  Syrian  6ka.r.] 

Poncet,  indeed,  says  that  one  of  his  mules  was  wounded 
in  Nubia  by  a  bear.  But  Bruce  thinks  that  he  confounded 
the  Arabian  word  dttbbah,  which  signifies  a  hysena.  with 
dubb  (whence  probably  the  name  of  the  star  in  the  con- 
stellation), which  signifies  a  bear.  He  goes  farther,  and 
says  positively  that  there  is  no  bear  in  any  part  of  A  Trica. 

All  these  authorities  are  enumerated  by  Cuvier,  who 
alludes  also  to  Dapper  as  placing  bears  in  Congo,  but  with 
no  rehance  on  him. 

The  inclination  of  Cuvier's  mind,  then,  seems  to  have 
been  against  the  existence  of  hears  in  Africa ;  and  yet  the 
record  of  the  annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  and  the  numerous 

Sissagei  concemmg  Libyan  bears  in  Herodotus,  Vinil, 
nvenal.  Martial  ami  others,  make  a  strong  case  for  that 
existence. 

It  was  reserved  tar  Ehrenberg  to  solve  these  doubts  m 
great  measure.  In  the  work  above  quoted  he  thus  writes : 
'Moreover,  we  ourselves  have  seen  in  the  mountains  of 
Abyssinia,  and  therefore  in  Africa  itself,  an  animal  most 
like  to  a  bear  (nay,  why  had  I  not  said — a  bear?)  and 
hunted  it  repeatedly,  but  in  vain.  It  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives Karrai'  He  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  he  can  give 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  the  bear,  true  tidings  of  a  blackish  plantigrade  wild  beast 
most  like  unto  a  b^r,  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia, 
though  neither  Bmoe  n«  Salt  makes  mention  of  it;  and 
that,  according  to  the  description  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
mountains  of  Arabia  Felix  are  inhabited  by  a  similar  or 
the  same  blackish  bear,  said  to  be  remarkable  for  its  length- 
ened muzzle.  He  adds.  '  Forskal,  moreover,  has  bronpit 
tidings  of  an  indigenous  Arabian  bear.* 

Marinx  Bkas. 

St^gemu  T^alarctot. 
Polar  Bear. — ^Martens  was  one  of  the  first  wlio  distUt 
guished  this  species  from  actual  observation.  The  brown 
bear,  as  has  been  stated,  appears  to  have  been  the  only 
species  known  to  Linneeus.  It  is  not,  indeed,  till  his  tenn 
edition  that  he  shows  any  suspicion  that  the  Polar  bear 
was  distinct ;  and,  in  his  last,  he  only  ventures  to  say,  in  a 
notice  appended  to  the  description^  Ursns  Avtos.  'Utian 
Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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wuntimtu  albui  mfljor  arcticus.  Martens.  Spitxb.  73.  t  o. 
i.  c.  forte  distincta  species  est,  nobis  noa  visa,  capite  longiore, 
eollo  anffustiore.' 

The  habits,  and  many  parts  of  its  organizution  adapted 
to  those  habits,  of  the  Fokar  or  8aa  Hear,  tOwa  Poiain 
of  the  Fraich,  fyicucputk  of  the  Cree  Indians,  Namiook 
the  Esquimaux,  Nmmook  of  the  Graenlanders,  Ihnu  ma- 
ritimtu  of  EnEleben.  Urnt  mannw  Pallas,  Ih'nu  aUma 
of  Briawm,  Tfudaretot  marititmu  of  Gray,  acooiding  to 
the  testimony  of  all  loologists,  have  GonflnmBd  the  meennc^ 
of  Martens. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  dreary  regions  which  surround  the 
North  Pole  with  eternal  iVost,  and  of  those  coasts  which  are 
rarely  free  from  ice,  the  Polar  bear  is  almoftt  entirely  car- 
nivorous, in  a  state  of  nature.  Animals  of  the  land  and  of 
the  sea,  birds  and  their  eggs,  the  dead  and  the  living,  are 
alike  devoured.  An  admirable  swimmer  and  diver,  and  of 
great  strength,  be  chases  the  seal  with  success,  and  is  said 
to  attack  the  Walrut  itself.  Cartwhght  relate*  an  anee- 
dcrte  in  proof  itf  bis  agility  in  the  water.  He  saw  a  Polar 
he«r  dive  after  a  salmon,  and  the  hear  dived  with  success, 
for  be  killed  his  fish.  Ci^ttain  Lyon  gives  the  following 
aceouot  of  its  hunting  the  weaX  i  *The  bear  on  seeing  his 
intended  nrey,  gets  quietly  into  the  water,  and  swims  until 
to  leewara  of  him,  from  whence,  by  frequent  short  dives  he 
ulently  makes  his  approaches,  and  so  arranges  his  distance, 
that,  at  the  last  dive,  he  comes  to  the  spot  where  the  seal 
is  lying.  If  the  poor  animal  attempts  to  escape  by  rolling 
into  the  water,  he  &lls  into  the  bear's  clutches ;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  he  lies  still,  hia  destroyer  makes  a  powerful  spring, 
kills  him  on  the  ice,  and  devours  him  at  leisure.'  The 
same  author  informs  us  that  tbis  bear  not  only  swinu  with 
rapidity,  but  is  capable  of  making  long  springs  in  the  water. 
Captain  Sabine  states  that  he  saw  one  about  midway  be- 
tween the  north  and  south  shores  of  Barrow's  Straits,  whkdi 
are  forty  miles  apart,  thoogh  there  was  no  iue  in  si^  to 
which  he  could  resort  for  rest. 

The  floating  carcasses  of  whales  and  other  marine  animals 
form  a  considerable  part  of  its  food,  and  the  smell  of  the 
burning  kreng  often  brings  it  to  the  whale  ships.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson says,  that  it  does  not  disdain,  in  the  absence  of  other 
food,  to  seek  the  shore  in  quest  of  berries  and  roots.  The 
Polar  bear  moves  fester  on  firm  ground  than  might  be  sup- 
posed from  his  appearance.  Captain  Lyon  describes  its 
pace  when  at  full  speed,  as  '  a  kind  of  shuttle,  as  quick  as 
the  sharp  gallop  of  a  horse.' 

This  species  is  of  a  more  lengthened  form  than  that  of 
the  others,  the  head  is  very  much  elongated  and  flattened, 
the  ears  and  mouth  comparatively  small,  the  neck  very  long 
and  thick,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  very  large.  The  fur  is 
silTcrr  white  tinged  with  yellow,  close,  short  and  even  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back ;  long,  fine,  and 
indined  to  be  woolly  on  the  hinder  parts,  legs,  and  belly. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  exhibits  a  beautiful  instance  of  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  an  end,  for  it  is  almost  entirely  covered 
with  long  hair,  affording  the  animal  a  ftrra  footing  on  the 
ice.  The  claws  are  black,  not  much  curved,  thick  and 
short  Captain  Lyon's  crew  found  none  of  the  terriUe . 
effecis  (skin  peeling  off,  &c.,  &c.)  from  eating  the  flesh, 
aicribed  to  it  by  some  of  the  earlier  voyagers. 


(Ums  (TliaUietoa)  auntlaiM.} 


The  aoeoants  given  of  the  size,  strength,  and  ferocit)  01 
this  animal  by  the  early  navigators  are  appalling;  but  tltc 
accuracy  of  modem  investigation  has  dissipated  a  fiood  dt  h] 
of  the  awe  with  which  it  was  regarded,  and  has  gone  far  to 
prove,  that  the  excited  imagination  of  some  of  the  narrah>ni 
has  led  them  heycmd  the  truth.  That  the  polar  hear  when 
pressed  will  attack  man  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  such  an 
attack  must  be  most  formidable,  every  one  who  has  seen 
the  fine  spedmen,  killed  in  7^  40'  N.  lat  and  68°  00'  W. 
long.,  brought  home  by  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Ross,  from 
his  first  voyage  (IBIS),  and  exhibited  on  the  staircase  of 
the  British  Museum,  will  allow.  But  when  one  informs  us 
that  the  skin  of  a  Polar  bear  slain  by  him  and  his  comrades 
was  twenty-three  feet  long ;  and  another,  that  he  and  his 
partv  were  frequently  attacked  by  them,  that  they  seized 
on  the  seamen,  carried  them  off  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
devoured  them  at  their  leisure  within  sight  of  the  survivors ; 
we  must  be  permitted  to  pause  bef(»e  we  give  entire  credence 
to  the  stories. 

The  gallant  adventurers  who  conducted  the  modem 
northern  expeditions  penetrated  far  beyond  the  points 
formerly  teaened,  and  had  opportunities  of  observing  num- 
bers of  Polar  bears.  The  greatest  length  from  nose  to  tail, 
recorded  by  Captain  Phipps,  is  seven  feet  one  inch,  the 
weight  of  the  beast  being  six  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
Captain  Ross  records  the  measurement  of  seven  feet  ten 
inches,  and  the  weight  of  eleven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds ; 
and  Captain  Lvon  states,  that  one  which  was  unusually 
large,  measured  eight  feet  seven  inches  and  a  half,  and 
weighed  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The  greater  number  of 
full  grown  individuals  are  spoken  of  as  w  inferior  to  these 
in  dimensions  and  weight. 

The  testimony  of  zoologists  is  to  the  same  effect.  The 
adult  female  mentioned  by  Pallas  was  only  six  feet  nine 
inches  from  nose  to  tail ;  and  that  in  the  fVench  menagerie, 
alluded  to  by  Guvier,  measured  i^iout  six  feet  Bnglish  on 
its  arrival,  and  ^ned  nothing  in  sice  at  the  end  of  8e\'en 
years.  The  individual  which  has  been  kept  for  a  eonsi* 
derable  time  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoc^ogicat  Society  is  fa* 
miliar  to  many  of  our  readers,  and  furnishes  anouter  in 
stance  of  the  average  proportions  of  these  animals. 

Pennant  states  that  Polar  bears  are  frequent  on  all  the 
Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Obi  eastward,  and  that  tbey  abound  in  Nova  Zembla, 
Cherry  Island.  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Labrador,  and  the 
coasts  of  Baffin's  and  Hudson's  Bays,  but  that  ibey  are  un- 
known on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Captain  (now  Sir 
Edward)  Parry,  saw  them  within  Barrow's  Straits  as  far  as 
Melville  Island ;  and,  during  his  daring  boat-voyage,  be- 
yond the  82°  north  latitude.  Dr.  Richardson  says,  that 
the  limit  of  their  incursions  southward  on  the  shores  of 
Hudson's  B^  and  of  Labrador,  may  be  stated  to  be  ^ut 
the  55th  parallel.  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin  leamt 
from  the  Esquimaux  to  the  westward  of  Mackenzie  River, 
that  they  occasionally,  though  rarely,  visited  that  coasL 
Captain  Beechey  did  not  meet  with  any  in  his  voyage  to 
Icy  Cape. 

As  the  Polar  bear  resides  principally  on  the  fields  of  ice, 
he  is  frequently  drifted  far  from  the  land.  *  In  this  way,' 
says  Dr.  Richardson, '  they  are  often  earned  from  tlie  coast 
of  Greenland  to  Iceland,  where  they  commit  such  ravages 
on  the  flocks,  that  tlie  inhabitants  rise  in  a  body  to  destroy 
them.'  The  same  author  gives  the  following  observations, 
confirmatory  of  Heame.  from  Mr.  Andrew  Graham's  MSS. 
'In  winter,'  says  Graham,  'the  white  hear  sleeps  like 
other  species  of  the  genus,  but  takes  up  its  residence  in  a 
different  situation,  genemllv  under  the  declivities  of  rocks, 
or  at  the  foot  of  a  bank  where  the  snow  drifts  over  it  to  m 
great  depth ;  a  small  hole  for  the  admission  of  f^h  air  is 
constantly  observed  in  the  dome  of  its  den.  This,  however, 
has  regard  solely  to  the  she-bear,  which  retires  to  her 
winter  quarters  in  November,  where  she  lires  without  food, 
brings  forth  two  young  about  Christmas,  and  leaves  the 
den  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  cubs  are  as  large  as 
a  shepherd's  dog.  If  perchance  her  offspring  are  tired, 
they  ascend  the  back  of  the  dam,  where  tbey  ride  secure 
either  in  water  or  ashore.  Though  they  sometimes  go 
nearly  thirty  miles  from  Uie  sea  in  winter,  they  alwavs 
come  down  to  tlie  shores  in  the  spring  with  their  cubi, 
where  they  subsist  on  seals  and  sea-weed.  The  he-bear 
wanders  about  the  marshes  and  adjacent  parts  until  Ne> 
vember,  and  Uian  bobs  oat  to  the  sea  upon  the  iee^  and 
pcajs  upon  seals.  Thejr  an  Ta7lla.^^J^^i^^p  in- 
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oflbndvtt  if  not  neUled  wiA,  thef  an  wy  fleioa  vhen 

provoked.* 

The  Esquimaux  account  of  the  hybernatioa  of  thte  spedea 
is  thus  related  by  Captain  L^on :  *  Prom  Ooyarrekhioo,  a 
most  intelli^t  man.  I  obtained  an  aoeount  of  the  bear* 
which  is  too  mterasting  to  be  passed  over. 

*  At  the  commencement  of  winter,  the  pnpiRBt  ihe-bean 
are  very  fat,  and  always  solitary.  When  a  heaT?  fell  of 
inow  sets  in.  the  animal  seeks  some  hollow  place  in  which 
•he  can  lie  down,  and  then  remains  ^uiet  wnile  the  snow 
covers  her.  ElomeUmes  she  will  wait  until  a  quantity  of 
snow  has  fellen,  and  then  digs  hemelf  a  cave :  at  all  events, 
it  seems  necessa^  that  she  should  be  covered  by  and  lie 
amongst  snow.  She  now  goes  to  sleep,  and  does  not  wake 
until  the  spring  sun  is  pretty  high,  when  she  brings  forth 
her  two  cubs.  The  cave,  by  this  time,  has  become  much 
larger,  l^y  the  e^t  of  the  animal's  warmth  and  breath,  so 
that  the  cubs  have  room  enough  to  move,  and  they  acquire 
considerable  strength  by  continually  sucking.  The  dam  at 
length  becomes  so  thin  and  weak,  Uiat  it  is  with  great  diffi- 
cult she  extricates  herself,  when  the  sun  is  powerM  enough 
to  throw  a  Strang  glare  through  the  snow  which  roofs  the 
den.  The  Esauimaux  affirm,  that  during  this  long  eonflne- 
ment  the  bear  naa  no  evacuations,  and  is  herself  the  means 
of  preventing  them  by  stopping  all  the  natural  passages 
with  inoas,  grass,  orearth.  (See  note  on  the  bear's  tappen.) 
The  natives  find  and  kill  the  bears  during  tbeir  confine- 
ment by  means  of  dt^,  which  scent  them  through  the 
snow,  and  be^n  scratching  and  howling  %'ery  eagerly.  As 
it  would  be  unsafe  to  make  a  large  opening,  a  long  trench 
is  cut,  of  sufficient  width  to  enable  a  man  to  took  down,  and 
see  where  the  bear's  head  lies,  and  he  then  selects  a  mortal 

Eart  into  which  he  thrusts  his  spear.  The  old  one  being 
iUed,  the  hole  is  broken  open,  and  the  young  cubs  may  be 
taken  out  by  hand,  as,  having  tasted  no  blood,  and  never 
having  been  at  liberty,  they  are  then  very  harmless  and 

auiet.   Females  which  are  not  pr^nant  nam  throaghout 
le  whole  winter  in  the  same  manner  m  the  males.  Tba 
coupling  time  is  in  May.' 

That  i>art  of  these  accounts  which  relates  to  the  non- 
faybernation  of  some  of  these  bears  is  corroborated  by  Cap* 
tain  Parry,  who  saw  them  roaming  in  the  course  of  the  two 
winters  wnich  he  passed  on  the  coast  of  Melville  Peninsula. 

That  the  Polar  bear  will  subsist  on  vegetable  diet  was 
proved  in  the  case  of  two  which  lived  and  tbrore  fbr  years 
in  the  French  menagerie  without  being  allowed  to  touch 
animal  ibod.  The  individual  kept  in  the  Tower  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in  diet 
and  recreation  more  congenial  to  its  habits,  for  there  are 
two  of  the  king's  writs  extant  in  choice  Latin,  directing  the 
sfaeriffi  of  London  to  furnish  four- pence  a  day  for  'our 
white  bear  in  our  Tower  of  London,  and  his  keeper/  and  to 
provide  a  mussle  and  iron-ebain  to  hold  him  when  out  of 
the  water,  and  a  long  and  strong  rape  to  hold  him  when  he 
is  Ibbing  in  Uie  Thames.* 

Fossil  Bears. 

The  fiissil  remains  of  these  animals,  when  first  found, 
ministered,  as  might  hare  been  expected  from  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  to  the  speculations  of  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
and  figured  in  the  medical  prescriptions  of  the  time.  The 
eavems  of  the  neif^hbourhood  of  the  Harts  were  ransacked 
for  them ;  and  their  supposed  virtue  as  medioines,  under 
the  title  of  fbsstt  Unieunu*  Bones,  ^oenred  a  ready  sale. 
In  the  Ptvtogtea  of  Leibnitz,  tbm  is  a  flgiin  ti  one  of 
these  fossil  unicorns,  the  produot  vi  an  inaginotion  suffi- 
ciently lively. 

But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1673,  as  Cuvier  observes,  that 
any  notice,  truly  osteological,  appeared  on  the  sulgect,  when 
Hayn  gave  some  representations  of  their  bones  brought 
from  a  cave  of  the  Carpathians,  as  those  of  dragons  ;  and, 
by  way  of  helping  the  evidence,  infbrmed  his  readers  that 
there  were  still  to  be  found  in  Transylvania  dragons  aUve 
and  Aying. 

•  Tbew  wrtt*  «iA  «mk>rilln,  Uwt  we  (tMofn  them  u  ehen  by  lUdoz 
la  bb  •  Badiaqon.' 

'  R«  Vkeoundtibiit  iMdonlM  Mlotem.  FrKdpimiu  voMi,  quod  catd«m 
Vno  Diistro  Albo  qiwin  mlttimiu  aiqur  Tonim  noatrmm  hoaimim  iUdem 
piiitodiriKlum.  et  euitodt  Ipibi  liniiiUa  diebu  quamdia  fuerint  Ibidem,  ha- 
bre  fB«Uti«  qiiatuor  deiwriM  »A  HwtvDtatkmem  luaH.' 

'K«x  Vieeeomitibiu  Londonia  mIdUbi.  I^Mciplnttis  mbb  qood  eaatodl 
Albl  Unl  nortn.  qut  nuper  diImiu  Aiit  noUi  de  Nonragii  eat  in  Tttrrf 
MMtrS  LoDdoala,  babM*  todatii  uam  nwaUuK  et  num  cKtfaeiiaB  Ikmcttm. 
Kd  leiiaudaiK  Uni«  iUoa  Mttn  atnuB,  t^  vaaM  hnfOi  •»  iHtan  ov^b 
ad  tPBvndnm  aundan  Uiaiiai  yiicairtm  la  ^qw  lluniiria ;  atsiuln^fta. 
vaputabilar,  Ika.' 


These  were  ttie  remains  of  the  extinet  bear  of  the  oavva 
(Urnu  tpeltmu),  an  animal  which  must  have  approached 
a  large  horse  in  size,  some  of  whose  bones  are  given  by 
Esper,  in  bis  JDetermtion  tle$  Zooiithts  ei  det  Caoernet 
dmt  le  MBo-graeiat  or  Bareuth  (1774).  Rosenmffller,  id 
1704  and  179S,  gave  the  flgura  irf  a  raanium  fton  Gai- 
lenreoth ;  and  Jimn  Hunter,  m  the  FA*<o*opUMl  SVmmc- 
MofM  (1 794),  described  the  bones  found  there ;  and  the 
Margrave  <i(  Anspaeh  the  caves.  In  1S04  Rosenmiillet 
again  returned  to  the  8uli|)ect 

The  amount  of  infcHination  had  now  arrived  to  such  a 
point,  that  Blnmenbaoh  distinguished  the  skulls  found  in 
the  eavama  as  those  of  two  distinct  speeles,  and  gave  them 
severally  the  names  of  l/rnu  tpekeu*  and  Urns  areteidmu, 
which  Cuvier  adopted,  expressing,  however,  his  opinion 
that  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

Without  entering  largely  into  a  detail  of  alt  the  caverns 
where  these  remains  were  found,  it  may  be  as  well  shortly 
to  notiee  some  of  the  different  districts  where  they  occur. 
Those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Harts  furnished  the  finsil 
uniooms'  bones  Move  alluded  ta  The  principal  of  these  are 
those  of  SohMTsfeld  and  Baumonn,  the  latter  of  which  owes 
its  name  (Baumanns  Hohle)  to  a  wretched  miner,  who,  in 
1670,  luted  by  the  hope  of  finding  ore,  sought  its  recesses. 
Hiere  he  wandered,  alone  and  in  darkness,  three  days  and 
three  nights.  At  length  he  found  hU  way  out,  but  in  so 
exhausted  a  omdition,  that  he  only  returned  to  the  light 
of  day  Iodic. 

The  oavems  of  the  Carpathians  supplied  the  dragons' 
bones  above  mentioned. 

In  Franoonia,  near  Muggendorf,  the  caves  are  numerous, 
and  abound  In  bones.  Here  are  the  caverns  of  Oailen- 
reuth,  Rabenatein,  Kuhloob,  &e. 

The  south-west  border  of  the  Thuringerwald  has  those  of 
OlQoksbrunn  and  Leihenstein,  near  Meinungen,  and  West- 
phalia those  of  KltiterfaShle  and  Sondwick. 

In  these  caves,  it  appears,  successive  genentions  of 
heus,  now  swept  ftom  the  feee  of  the  earu— absolotely 
extinct  as  species— wera  bom,  lived,  and  died,  for  a  very 
long  series  of  years.  Rosenmiiller,  Ilunter,  Blumenbach, 
Cuvier,  and  Buokland,  all  agree  in  this  point  The  first  <tf 
these  found  bones  of  a  bear  so  young,  that  its  death  must 
have  almost  immediately  followed  its  birth,  and  o^er  re- 
mains of  individuals  which  must  have  cUed  in  their  youth. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  an  arcount  of  Uie 
remains  of  the  other  animals,  many  of  them  also  extinct, 
found  in  the  same  places ;  but  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that 
the  proportion  of  bears,  in  relation  to  the  others,  must  have 
been  great  Buckland  (RaliquitB  Diluviaiue)  thus  ex- 
pressively describes  the  scene  in  the  cavern  of  Ktihloch. 
'  It  is  literally  true,  that  in  this  single  cavern  (the  size  and 
pn^ortioQs  of  which  are  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  inte- 
rior of  a  large  church)  then  are  hundreds  of  cort-Ioads  of 
bisek  animal  dust,  entirely  covering  the  whole  floor,  to  a 
depth  which,  if  we  multiply  this  depth  by  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  cavern,  will  be  found  to  exceed  8000  cubic 
feet  The  whole  of  this  mass  has  been  again  and  sgaia 
dug  ever  in  search  of  teeth  and  bones,  which  it  still  contoioa 
abun^tly,  though  in  broken  fragments.  The  state  of 
these  is  very  diffWent  from  that  of  the  bones  we  find  in  any 
of  the  other  caverns,  being  of  a  black,  or,  more  properlr 
speaking,  dark  umber  colour  throughout,  and  many  of 
them  readily  erumhling  under  the  finger  into  a  soft  dark 
powder,  resembling  mummy  fnwder,  and  being  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  hbek  earth  in  which  they  ore  imbedded. 
The  quantity  of  animal  matter  ooomnulated  on  this  Hoor 
is  the  most  surprising  and  the  onlv  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever 
witnessed  ;  and  many  hundred,  1  may  say  thousand, 
individuals  must  have  conttibuted  tlu^  remains  to  make  up 
this  appalling  mass  of  the  dust  of  dea^  Itseems,  mgreat 
port,  to  be  derived  from  comminuted  and  pulverised  hone ; 
for  ^e  fleshy  ports  of  animal  bodies  produce,  by  tbeir  de- 
ooroposition,  so  small  a  quantity  of  pwi|i»Dei>t  earthy  resi- 
duum, that  we  must  seek  for  tite  origin  of  this  mass  princi- 
pally in  decayed  hooea  The  cave  is  so  dry.  that  the  black 
earth  lies  in  the  state  of  loose  powder,  am  rises  in  dust 
under  the  feet )  it  also  letoins  so  la^  a  proportion  of  its 
original  animal  matter,  that  it  is  occasienaDy  used  by  the 
peasants  as  an  enriching  manure  for  the  otyooent  meadows. 
The  follo<|ri«g  is  added  by  the  Profosser  in  a  note  I  have 
stated,  that  the  total  quanti^  of  animal  matter  that  lies 
within  this  oavnn  cannot  he  computed  at  less  dun  ftOO0 
cnlw  ftet;  now  aHowine  two  enbia^^^^^^^  bonv 
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tor  each  iadtridnal  ammal,  wa  shall  have  in  this  nn^e 
vault  tb«  remains  of  at  least  2500  bears,  a  number  whioh 
may  have  been  sup[died  in  the  space  of  1000  years,  by  a 
mortality  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  naif  per  annum.* 

The  remains  of  Unut  ^Uttu  are  not  conQned,  in  Ger- 
many, to  the  caverns,  fiv,  in  1830,  the  author  last  quoted 
found  in  the  collection  of  the  numastery  of  Kremsmin- 
ster.  near  Steyer,  in  Upper  Austria,  skulk  and  bones  of 
the  species  in  couM^idated  beds  of  gravel,  forming  a  pudding 
stone,  and  dug  for  building  near  the  monastery.  Necker 
de  Saussure  found  them  also  id  the  clefts  of  the  rooks  oon- 
taining  iron  ore  at  Kropp,  in  Carniola. 

The  remains  of  bears  have  been  detected  in  the  oave  at 
Kirkdale,  in  that  at  Paviland,  in  Kent's  hole,  BanweU  cave, 
&c.  in  England ;  and  Keoerally  in  the  ossiferous  caverns  of 
the  south  of  France.   The  bones  found  in  the  largest  pro- 

rion  at  the  Grotte  d'Schenoz,  on  the  south  of  ^^ul.  by 
Thirria,  and  examined  by  Cuvier,  were  those  of  Urtua 
Mpef^mu.  Bones  of  bears  have  been  also  found  in  the 
osseous  breccia  at  Pisa,  Nioe,  &o, 

Greai  Cavern  Sear, — Vrnu  tp»hnu  (Blnmenbseh). 
The  skull  of  this  extinct  species  is  considerably  raised  above 
the  root  of  the  nose,  so  that  the  forehead,  whicli  proMnts 
two  convex  elevations,  is  a  good  deal  ourved.  Its  siie  is 
about  ooe-flflh  larger  than  the  largest  of  those  of  the  AtMm 
Bear  (Urm*  arrtot),  or  of  the  Polar  bear. 

Ureue  aretoidett*  (Blumenhaoh).  The  skull  of  this  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  black  bear  of  America,  but  it  has 
less  vertical  elevation,  and  the  muxxle  is  more  elongated. 
It  is  equal  in  size  to  that  of  Urntt  tpelaui.  The  remains 
of  these  two  fossil  bears  are  found  in  the  same  localities ; 
and  Cuvier  is  of  opinion,  as  has  been  observed,  that  they 
are  onl^  varieties  of  the  same  species, 

A  third  species  of  eavem  bear  has  been  figured  by  Gold- 
fuss,  under  the  name  of  Vrnu  priume,  in  nis  work  upon 
the  environs  of  Huf^^endorf,  where  it  was  found.  Its  skull 
is  smaller,  and  differs  less  flrom  the  crania  of  living  bears 
tbiui  those  of  the  preceding  species. 

Those  deutelated  canine  teetb  which  were  attributed  to 
bears,  under  the  name  of  Urtu*  Etru$cuM  and  Urtue  cultri- 
dent  by  Cuvier,  Croizet  and  Jobert,  and  otbws,  and  to  cats 
ifslit)  by  Bravord,  belong,  according  to  Kaup,  neither  to  a 
bear  nor  to  a  cat,  and  he  adds  hi*  doubt  whether  they 
belonged  to  an  animal  whioh  had  the  least  affiniqr  either  to 
the  one  or  the  other. 

He  has  formed  a  new  genus  for  their  reoeption,  under  the 
name  uf  Machairodue,  and  adds  that  these  canine  teeth,  and 
even  the  dentelations  on  their  concave  edge,  have  a  perfect 
resembhinee  to  the  teeth  of  the  MegalotoMtM.   ^See  Ha- 

CBAtKOOUS.] 

We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  conclude  this  utiele  without 
refonring  to  those  hybrids  which  were  suppoaed  to  be  the 
(rffspring  engendered  between  a  do^  and  a  brar.  Even  at 
the  present  day  there  is  an  inclination  to  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  such  animals ;  nay,  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  crea- 
ture now  in  England  to  which  such  a  parentage  has  been 
attributed.  We  need  hardly  observe  that  it  is  extremelir 
improbable,  to  use  no  stronger  term,  that  two  animals  dif- 
funng  so  widely  in  their  dentition  and  general  struotiue, 
in  the  periods  of  gestation  and  in  their  habits,  should  pro- 
duce a  mule ;  and  yet  whoever  reads  the  following  circum- 
stantial account  will,  we  think,  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  animal  described  and  figured  bv  the  author  was  actually 
seen  by  him.  In  the  *  Histoires  Produieuaes  extraictes  de 
plusieurs  fameux  autbeurs.  Grecs  et  ^tins,  sacres  et  pro- 
phanea,  divis£es  en  cinqTomes,  Le  Premier  par  P.  Bc«ifr- 
tuau.  Tome  Premier,  Paris,  1583.*  is  the  desoripUw  and 
figure  which,  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  poaaesses 
this  curious  book,  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

*  Histoire  Prodigieuse  d'un  chien  Monstrueux,  engendri 
d'un  Ours,  et  d*une  dogue  d'Angleterre,  observi  par  ran- 
theur  &  Londres,aveo  plusieurs  autres  diaoows  memorables, 
or  le  natural  de  east  aninwL 

Ghapitrb  XXX. 

*  Par-oe  (lecteur)  que  ce  fut  en  Angleterra,  en  la  fameuse 
cit£  de  Lodres,  que  i'observay  premier  le  natural  et  la  figure 
de  oest  animal,  lequel  tu  vois  icy  depelnet,  i'ay  bien  voulu 
avant  qu'en  faire  plus  ample  deeoription  (pour  n'estre  ao- 
ena£  d  ingratitude)  ealebrer  la  mamoire  da  eaia  desquelz 
i'nr  iBON  qofllgua  &veiir.'  Iba  author  thu  mentinu  *la 
miMrt*  d<  1>  Wnrn  Kliwhth.'  ef  whwa  ha  atato  that  ha 


had  a  most  gracious  audience,  speaks  with  gratitude  of  tne 
favours  whieh  he  received  fVom  Mosiour  1' Admiral  d'Angle- 
terre. MSsieur  BicUe  (Cecil),  premier  secretaire  de  la  Roy  ne  ; 
and  de  Mosieur  le  Cote  d'Arfort  (Hertford)  ;  records  the 
liberality  of  *  Monseigneur  le  Cote  de  Candalle,  de  Mon- 
seigneur  le  Marquis  de  Trans,  &  de  Monseigneur  le  Marquis 
de  Nede,  qui  estoient  pour  lors  en  ostage  en  Angletene ; 
and  thus  returns  to  nis  faylu^  i-^'  Mala  afln  que  noa 
repnnons  les  erres  da  nostie  mattere,  cest  animal  mon- 
streueux,  que  tu  v<»s  flgur^  au  comencement  de  ee  chapitte, 
eat  engendr^  d'nne  E^ue  d'Angleterre  8c  d'un  Ours :  de 
ante  qn'il  partieipe  de  1  una  8t  de  I'autre  nature :  ce  qui  ne 
aemblera  estrange  ^  eeux  qui  ont  observe  h.  Londres,  come 
les  dogues  les  ours  sent  \o^z  en  de  pettts  cachots,  les  uns 
aupres  des  autres :  &  quand  ilz  sont  en  leur  chalenrs,  ceux 
qui  suit  deputes  pour  les  gouverner,  enferment  une  uui  ii 
«  nne  Dogue  ensemble,  de  sorte  que  pressez  de  lieurs 
fureun  naturelles,  ilz  convertissent  leur  cruaut^  en  amour, 
9t  de  telles  coniunctions,  naissent  ^uel^uefois  des  animaux 
tiblables  a  cestuy,  encore  que  soit  bien  raremSt :  entre 
lesqueli  i'en  ay  observe  deux,  quon  avoit  donti^  i  Mon- 
seigneur le  Marquis  de  Trans :  I'un  duouel  fl  fist  present  1 
Monsieur  le  eonted'Alphestan,  ambassaaeur  de  rEmpereur: 
I'autre  qu'il  a  fUct  amener  en  Fr&ce,  sur  lequel  i  ay  folt 
retirer  oestny  an  natnrel,  tag  que  le  peintre  y  ait  rien 
obmis*.' 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  cite  Instances  of  hybrids 
among  quadrupeds,  and  thus  continues:  '  Mais  afln  de  re- 
toumer  a  la  descriptio  de  nostra  animal,  duquel  tu  Vois  la 
figure  si  mflstrueuse.  qui  ressemble  i  un  ours  racoursy  aussi 
avoit  lea  gestes,  le  muglemet,  &  toutes  ses  autres  fa^s  de 
ftitre  |dua  aprochantes  de  I'ours  que  du  chiS,  mais  le  te  puis 
aeseurer  que  c  est  Tune  des  p^  forteuses  bestes  que  I'on 
puiase  tegarder :  car  il  n'r  a  espece  d'animal  auquel  il  ne 
s'sttache,  soit  Oturs,  Lyon.Taureau  &  autres  semblables :  & 
si  est  si  ardent  en  ses  combatz,  que  depuis  qu'il  a  mis  la 
dent  sur  quelque  beste,  U  se  feroit  ptustost  demembrer  que 
laisser  prise,  (wme  i'ay  veu  par  experience  &  Londres  quani* 
on  le  fist  oombatre  contre  ronra.'  M.  Boaistuau  then 
alludes  to  the  story  the  hylvid  engendered  between  a 
tiger  and  a  bitch  presented  to  Alexander  the  Greet  in  India, 
and  refers  to  .iCuan,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  Plutarch 
and  others. 

The  author  of  this  description,  Is  the  Pierre  Boaistuau,  oi 
Boifltuau,  dit  Launay,  the  subject  of  the  following  eulogy  by 
Lacroix  du  Maine  *  Boaistuau  a  €\k  homme  tr^s  docte  el 
des  plus  eloquens  orateurs  de  son  si^cle,  et  lequel  avoiL 
une  fo^on  de  parler  autant  douce,  coulante,  et  agr^able 
qu'autre  duquel  j'aye  lu  les  ecrits,'  He  is  also  said  to  have 
been  one  or  the  first  writers  who  recommended  mothers  to 
suckle  tbeir  children. 

The  probability  is,  that  he  Was  deceived  by  the  English 
bear-wards  and  dog-fighters  of  Elizabeth's  time,  and  that 
aome  dog,  selected  for  its  bear-like  appearance  in  certain 
piHnts,  an  appearance  aided  by  cropping  the  ears  and  tail, 
and  other  skilfUl  artifices,  was  palmed  upon  him  and  upon 
others  aa  a  hybrid  engendered  between  a  Ao^  and  a  bear. 

BEARBERRY.   [See  Arc+osta'phtlos.] 

BEAR  LA  KE.  The  great  sheet  of  water  to  which  the 
name  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake  has  been  given  is  situated  in 
the  north-west  part  of  North  America,  near  the  arctic  circle. 
Its  shape  is  very  irregular,  the  entire  lake  being  formed  by 
five  arms  or  bays  which  have  a  common  centre.  The  great- 
est diameter  of  the  lake  is  in  n  direction  unth-eait  ftom 

•Ls  Bite*  qoIUpoitat  ariatt  cUnM,*  k  Ih^s  qui  laewmit  mmH 
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Fort  FruUin,  which  is  placed  on  the  south-weftern  ex- 
tremity  of  the  lake,  in  65°  I2f  N.  let.,  and  123"  IS'  W.  Ion;. 
The  maaeimment  firom  this  point  aerasB  the  lake  in  tM 
direetion  just  mentioned  to  the  north-eastern  part  of  Dease's 
"Bm-j,  is  about  ISO  geogmphical  miles.  The  diameter  taken 
in  the  direetion  south-east  \jj  east,  from  the  western  shore 
o[  Smith's  Bay  to  the  eastern  shore  of  M'Tavish  Bay,  is 
rather  more  than  120  geographical  miles.  The  deptii  of 
this  great  collection  of  fi«sh  water  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  known  to  be  very  great ;  no  bottom  was  found  with 
270  feet  of  line  near  to  the  shore  in  M'Tavish  Bay.  The 
water,  which  appears  of  a  light-blue  colour,  is  so  transpa- 
rent, that  a  piece  of  white  rag  let  down  into  it  was  visible  at 
the  depth  of  ninety  feet. 

The  exact  height  of  the  surface  of  Bear  Lake  above  the 
arctie  sea  has  not  been  ascertained  with  exactness,  but  a 
f!U«Ail  oomputatitHi  made  by  Dr.  Riohardson  leads  him  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  quite  200  feet  above  the  ocean ;  and  in 
Uiis  case  the  bottom  of  the  lake  must  be  below  the  sur&ce 
of  the  sea,  as  is  known  to  be  the  ease  with  other  of  the  great 
lalns  in  this  quarter  of  America,  and  with  lakes  in  other 
parts  ti!  the  ^obe  also.  The  bottom  of  the  three  ^reat 
American  lakes,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  is  said  to 
be  300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  lovest 
part  of  Loch  Ness  in  Scotland  is  mote  than  700  fiset  below 
the  level  of  the  Murray  Firth. 

At  the  bottom  of  Dease's  Bay,  which  forms  the  north- 
eastnn  arm  of  the  lake,  it  receives  the  water  of  Dease  River, 
which  is  the'priodpal  feeding  stream.  At  the  bottom  of 
Keith  Bay  is  the  Bear  Lake  River,  the  outlet  stream, 
which  flows  in  a  south-west  direction  for  seventy  miles 
to  its  junction  with  the  Mackenzie  lUver,  in  64  59'  N. 
lat«  which  point  is  about  500  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  aretio  ocean.  The  breadth  of  Bear  Lake 
Biver,  throughout  its  whole  course,  is  never  less  than  450 
feet,  except  at  one  remarkable  place,  called  the  Rai»d,  about 
midway  between  the  lake  and  Mackenzie  River.  The 
depth  of  the  stream  varies  from  one  to  three  fiithonis,  and 
flows  six  miles  per  hour.  It  is  joined  in  its  course  by 
several  consideraole  branches  of  muddy  water.  The  rapid 
just  mentioned  is  caused  by  the  river  *  struggling  through 
a  chasm  bounded  by  two  perpendicular  walls  of  limestone 
over  an  uneven  bed  of  the  same  material.'  The  walls  of 
the  rapid  are  about  three  miles  long  and  120  feet  high. 
The  Bear  Lake  River  flows  into  the  Mackenzie  at  a  right 
angle,  and  its  entrance  is  distinguished  by  a  veiY  remark- 
abte  mountain,  whose  summit  displays  a  variety  of  insulated 
peaks,  erowded  in  an  irregular  manner.  Ftom  the  base  at 
this  mountain  two  streams  of  sulphureous  water  flow  into 
the  Mackensie,  and  from  the  lower  dilb  whieh  front  thtf 
river  a  dark  bituminous  liquor  issues  and  diseolours  the  rotsk, 

Oreat  Bear  Lake  contains  an  abundance  of  fish.  Captain 
Franklin  relates,  that  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  in 
autumn  the  produce  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  nets  kept  in 
use  at  Fort  Franklin  was  from  three  to  eight  hundred  fish 
daily,  of  the  kind  called  '  the  herring-salmon  of  Bear  Lake,* 
ud  occasionally  some  trout,  tittameg,  and  carp. 

(Narrative  of  a  Second  Expedition  to  the  Shore$  of  the 
A&ir  Sea,  1825-1827,  by  Captain  Franklin;  Topographi- 
eal  and  Qeographical  NoHcet  of  the  North-west  Territory, 
read  before  Uie  Geidogioal  Soeie^  of  Londm,  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson.) 

BEAR'S- FOOT.  [See  HiLtsBORUs.] 
BEAR'S  WHORTCE-BERRY,the  generic  and  specific 
eharaeters  of  which  have  been  given  under  the  article 
AKCTOSTiPMYLOs  Uta,  Ursi,  was  used  in  medicine  by  the 
antientStfell  into  neglect,  and  was  restored  about  the  middle 
ot  the  last  century.  It  possesses  manifest  astringent  and, 
under  certain  circumstances,  diuretic  properties.  The  leaves 
are  the  part  of  the  plant  which  is  used.  These  are  destitute 
of  smell,  but  have  an  astringent,  hitter  taste.  Analysed  by 
Meissner,  100  parts  contained 

Gallic  acid  1-20 

Tannin,  comlrined  witfi  gtOie  aoid      .       .     36  40 
Resin      .......  4*40 

Chlorophylle    .  ....  6'3i 

Extractive,  with  maktes  and  other  salts  .  3  31 
Ditto,  with  eltrate  of  lime  ....  0*86 

Gum  and  axtnctive  33-30 

Ugniii  9-60 

Vitar    .......  «-00 

lows 


The  leaves  are  flrequently  intermixed  with  those  the 
Vaeciniun  vitte  Idaa,  or  cow-berry,  from  whidi  they  may 
bedistingnished  by  not  being  spotted  nor  having  the  margin 
revolute.  The  watery  infusion  of  the  oow-berry  leaves 
treated  with  muriate  of  iron  merely  becomes  green.  The 
watery  infusion  of  the  bear-berry  so  treated  throws  down  a 
blackish-grey  precipitate ;  also  with  the  leaves  of  the  Vae- 
einium  uHginosum,  or  bog  whortle-berry.  To  distinguish 
them  from  these  last  is  more  important  than  from  the  fore- 
going, as  the  leaves  of  the  bog  whortle-berry  are  poisonous. 
They  do  not  possess  the  leathery  texture,  or  the  reticulated 
character  of  the  leaves  of  the  Uca  ursi.  The  leaves  of  the 
Buxu8  semperviretu,  or  common  box,  are  often  fraudulently 
intermixed  with  it.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
veins  of  the  leaves  running  from  the  mid-rib  to  the  margin, 
not  being  reticulated  like  the  Vva  ursi,  having  an  un- 
pleasant smell,  and  yielding  on  analysis  the  principle  called 
huxin. 

The  power  of  the  leaves  is  greatest  over  the  mucous 
membranes  and  the  kidneys.  The  leaves  rubbed  with  cold 
water  yield  up  all  their  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  thus 
affixd  an  infusion  of  great  efiBcacy  in  hemorrhages  from 
the  prostate  gland.  In  cases  of  tendency  to  calculous  dis- 
eases, especially  of  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  it  is  of  great 
use  when  persevered  in ;  also  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  It 
has  been  thought  usefiil  in  consumption,  ami  indeed  its 
tonic  power  may  render  it  occasionally  ser\'iceal)le.  It  is 
administered  in  powder,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction ;  but  the  best  form  in  which  it  ran  be  longest  used  ii 
that  of  extract,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Piout 

(See  Frout  On  DiteoMt  qf  the  Vrinary  OrgeaUt  second 
edit,  p.  1 85.) 

BEARD,  the  ban:  which  grows  upon  the  chin  and  con- 
tiguous parts  of  the  fiuse  in  men,  and  sometimes,  thou^ 
rarely,  in  women.  With  men  its  growth  is  the  distinctive 
sign  of  manhood. 

The  foshion  of  the  beard  has  varied  greatly  in  diSbrent 
times  and  different  countries ;  and  some  of  the  learned  in 
curious  trifles  have  spared  no  pains  to  record  the  changes. 
Hotoman  wrote  a  treatise  expressly  on  the  beard,  entitled 
Pofi6nia»  (norONiA£),  first  printed  at  Leyden  in  1586. 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  rarity,  was  teprinted  at  length 
by  Pitiscus  in  his  Lexicon. 

The  earliest  notice  of  attention  to  its  growth  is  probably 
in  Leviticus,  where  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews  (chap,  xix. 
27)  says,  '  thou  shalt  not  mar  the  comers  of  thy  b^ird.' 

Generally  speaking,  the  growth  of  the  beard  was  culti- 
vated among  the  nations  of  the  East,  although  it  must  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  Egyptian  figures  in  the  antient 
painting  are  without  beards.  Id  Rosellini*s  work  we  have 
a  series  of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  nearly  all  withoat 
beards.  (See  Plate  No.  x.  &c.)  The  antient  Indian  philo- 
sophers called  Gymnosophists  were  solicitous  to  have  t<Hig 
beards,  which  were  considered  symbolical  of  wisdom.  The 
Assyrians  and  Persians  also  prided  themselves  on  thbn 
length  of  their  beards;  and  St.  Chrysostom  informs  us 
(Opera,  edit.  Mon&uc.  torn.  xi.  p.  378)  that  the  kings  of 
Persia  had  their  beards  interwoven  or  matted  with  gold 
thread.  The  flirures  on  the  Babylonian  cylinders  are  usu- 
ally represented  with  beards ;  and  those  on  the  reUefs  from 
Persepolis  in  the  British  Museum. 

Aaron  Hill,  in  his  Account  qf  the  Ottoman  Empire 
folio,  Lmdon,  1 709,  p.  45,  draws  this  distinction  between 
the  Persians  and  the  Torks :  *  the  Persians  never  shave 
the  hair  upon  the  upper  lip,  but  cut  and  trim  the  beard 
upon  their  chin,  accoiding  to  the  various  forms  their  several 
fhneies  lead  them  to  make  choice  of;  whereas  tbelHirks 
preserve  with  care  a  very  long  and  sprMding  beard,  esteem- 
ing the  deficiency  of  that  respected  ornament  a  sbameftil 
mark  of  servile  slavery.'  The  slaves  in  the  serag^  ue 
shaved  as  a  mark  of  servitude. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  affect  long  beards,  but  nature 
having  denied  their  natural  growth,  they  are  sometimes 
supplied  to  the  chin  artificiaUy.  (See  Nuuveaux  Memoiret 
tw  tEtat  de  la  Chine,  par  le'R.  P.  Louis  le  Comte,  torn,  i, 
p.  209.) 

Athenieus  (xiii.  p.  565,  edit  Casanb.  Lugd.  1657)  ob- 
serves from  Chiysippus*8  treatise  De  kotuiio  et  vobiplatB, 
that  the  Greeks  wore  their  beaids  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
The  first  person  who  eut  his  beard  at  Athens,  he  adds,  was 
ev«r  after  called  eipmpf,  ike  sAomr.  Plutarch,  in  his  Lift 

Vuenu,  mentions  inoidentallv  that  Alocander  cut  off 
the  beards  of  the  Msnsilonisn  s(ddk^^t^^|i|^ht  aat 
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W  vmA  u  hincltM  hy  their  enemiet  in  battle.  The  Oreeki 
continued  to  a  have  the  beard  till  the  time  of  Justinian, 
onder  wbom  long  beanb  came  again  into  fiuhion,  and  so 
oontinued  till  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks, 
in  1453.  Hie  Greek  philosophers  usually  made  the  beard 
a  distinguishing  feature  iu  their  appearanoe,  whence  the  pro- 
nrb  Ic  fl^vHwuc  Parsioi  {Sat.  w,  1)  tenni  Socrates 

ttuiguttr  harbatm,  tlie  *  bearded  master  ;*  and  Prudentius 
{Apoih,  ii.  800)  bestom  the  same  title  of  barbtUiu  npon 

Varro  (D«  Re  Ruttiea,  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  edit.  Commelin.  Svo. 
159S,  p.  126)  and  Pliny,  following  his  authority  {Hut  Nat. 
edit.  Harduin.  lib.  vii.  o.  59),  say  that  the  Romans  did  not 
be^n  to  shave  till  the  year  of  the  city  454.  when  Publtus 
Ticinius  Hena  brouf^ht  over  barbers  from  Sicily.  Scipio 
AfHcanus,  Fliny  mias,  was  the  first  Roman  who  shaved 
every  day.  The  first  day  of  shaving  among  the  Romans 
was  subsequently  considered  as  the  entrance  upon  the  state 
of  manhood,  and  was  kept  with  festivities  like  a  birth-day. 
This  practice  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  {Sat.  iii.  186). 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre  (OemcU.  DiVr.  lib.  v.  §  18)  says 
the  Roman  youth  eonseen^d  the  first  flruits  of  their  beards 
to  some  god,  a  custom  which  is  iUiutrated  by  passages  in 
Martial.  Staliui;  and  other  authors. 

Augustus,  aand  the  Roman  emperors  his  sttooeasors,  till 
Hadrian,  shaved,  as  appears  by  their  ccuns.  Hadrian  was 
the  flrtt  emperor  who  wore  a  beard.  (See  Dion.  Catnw, 
edit.  1750,  lib.  Ixviii.  p.  1132.)  Plutarch  says  he  wore  it  to 
hide  the  sears  in  his  face.  The  emperors  who  followed 
Hadrian  continued  to  wear  beards.  {PaneiroUtu  de  Rebua 
MemorabiUbut,  edit  Francof.  1660.  p.  163.)  Rasche,  how- 
eva>,  in  bis  Lexicon  Rei  Num.,  notices  the  circumstance  of 
Augustus  suffering  his  beard  to  grow  as  a  mark  of  grief 
for  the  death  of  JiUius  Cesar ;  and  says  that  certaiu  coins 
stmek  about  this  time  at  Aria,  a'.u.c.  710.  present  the 
porttait  of  Augustus  bearded.  Dion.  Cassius,  lib.  xlViii. 
(edit.  Hamb.  1750.  torn.  i.  p.  5S1)  says  tiiat  Augustus  put 
dThis  beard  about  a.v,c.  717.  with  great  cmemonyand 
feasting.  Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelins  won 
lengthened  beards  as  philosophers ;  though  Aurelitts,  when 
Toung,  is  represented  without  a  beard.  [See  Antoninus.] 
Some  of  the  Africans  wore  long  beards,  as  may  be  seen 
vpoa  the  cmns  of  Juba.  (See  Rasche,  Lexicon  Rei  Num. 
torn.  ii.  p.  2,  coL  1018.) 

It  would  require  no  small  space  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
histtvy  and  vicissitudes  of  the  beard  among  the  nations  of 
modem  Burope.  The  Lombards,  or  Longobardi,  derived 
their  name  entirely  from  Its  length :  and  Eginhard,  the 
secretary  of  Chariem^ne.  informs  us  that  the  Merovingian 
or  first  race  of  PVench  kings  were  equally  solicitous  to 
Doorish  its  growth ;  though  at  a  later  period  among  the 
French  it  should  seem  that  the  oommon  peoi^  shaved.the 
whole  beard. 

The  antimt  Britana,  Moording  to  Cesar  (De  BeUo  QaU. 
lib.  T.  e.  14).  wofe  no  beards  except  upon  the  upper  lip. 
He  pnibaU^  spiAe  of  the  Kentish  Britons  only,  or  of  the 
tribes  who  immediately  adjoined  them.  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  beards  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cassiterides,  the  SeiUy 
islands,  as  in  his  time  like  those  of  goats.  (Oeqgr.  edit. 
Falconer.  Oxf.  1807,  fol.  lib.  i.  p.  239.) 

Tacitus,  speaking  of  the  Catti.  one  of  the  antient  German 
nations,  says,  from  the  age  of  manhood  they  encour^ed 
the  growth  of  the  hair  and  beard,  nor  would  lay  them  aside 
till  they  had  slain  an  enemy.  {De  Mor.  Germanorum, 
c  xxxi.) 

The  Anglo-Saxons,  at  tiieir  arrival  in  Britain,  and  for  a 
eoasiderable  time  alter,  wore  beards.  Dr.  Henry  (Hist.  Or. 
Srit.  4to.  Edinb.  1774.  vol.  it  p.  585),  however,  says  that 
■ftsr  the  introduction  of  Ghrialianity  thor  der^  were 
oUsed  to  shave  their  beards  in  obedienoe  to  the  laws,  and 
in  imitatKin  of  Uie  jvaotioe  of  all  the  Western  churches. 
This  distinotion,  he  adds,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity 
sabaiitad  for  some  time ;  and  a  writer  the  seventh  oen- 
taxj  oooiplains  that  the  manners  of  the  cler^  were  then  so 
flompted.  that  they  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
laity  by  their  actions,  but  only  by  their  want  of  beards.  By 
degrees  the  Bnglish  laity  be^n  to  imitate  the  clergy  so  for 
as  to  shave  all  ueir  beards  except  the  upper  lip. 

The  English  8[Hes  who  were  sent  by  Harold  to  diseow 
the  strength  and  situation  of  the  Duke  of  Nturmandy's 
Snees  returned  with  the  account  that  almost  all  his  army 
nad  the  appearanee  of  pviesls,  as  they  had  the  whole  face 
with  both  lipa  shaven.  (See  lUhnesbtuy,  lib.  ill)  The 


Normans,  indeed,  not  only  shaved  their  beards  themselves, 
but  when  they  became  possessed  of  autiiority,  they  obUged 
others  to  imitate  their  example.  It  is  mentioned  by  some 
of  our  historians  as  one  of  the  most  wanton  aoU  ftranny 
in  William  the  Conqueror,  that  he  compelled  the  English 
(who  had  been  accustomed  to  let  the  hair  of  their  upper 
lips  grow)  to  shave  thdr  whole  beards ;  and  this  was  so 
duagreeable  to  many  of  them,  that  they  chose  rather  to 
abandon  their  ooantry  than  to  lose  their  whiskers.  (See 
Mat.  Parit,  edit  1640 ;  Vit.  Abbat.  8.  Atbmi,  torn.  i.  p.  46.) 
Ordericua  Vitalis,  p.  815,  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
Henry  I.  submitting  to  lose  his  beard  at  the  remonstranee 
and  by  the  hands  of  Seiio,  archbishop  of  Sees. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society  the  beard,  in  a  greater  at 
a  less  degree,  was  encouraged  by  the  English  for  a  series  of 
centuries,  as  is  evident  from  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
our  kings  and  chief  nobility,  and  from  portraits  where  they 
remain.  Edward  III.  is  represented  upon  his  tomb  at 
Westminster  with  a  beard  which  would  have  graced  a  phi- 
losopher. Stowe,  in  his  ^mto^,  edit.  1631,  p.  571.  in  his 
account  of  the  re^^  of  Henry  VIII.  under  1535,  says,  *  The 
8th  of  May  the  king  commanded  all  about  his  court  to  poll 
their  heads,  and,  to  give  ^em  example,  he  caused  his  own 
head  to  be  polled,  and  from  theneefiwth  his  beard  to  be 
knotted,  and  no  man  shaven.'  The  practice  of  wearing  the 
beard  continued  to  a  late  period ;  and  the  reader  will  readily 
call  to  recollectitm  the  portraits  of  Paulet  Marquess  m 
Winchestw.  Cardinal  Pole,  and  Bishop  Gardiner,  all  orna- 
mented with  flowing  beards,  m  the  reign  of  Mary  I.  The 
commentators  oq  Shakspeare  show  that  in  the  reign  of 
Elisabeth  beards  of  different  cut  were  approprUted  to  dif- 
ferent characters  and  prolessions.  The  soldier  had  one 
fashion,  the  judge  another,  the  bishop  di^«nt  from  both. 
MaloM  has  quoted  an  old  ballad,  inserted  in  a  miscellany 
entitied  Le  Irince  d Amour,  Svo.  1660,  in  which  some  of 
these  tarn*  are  described  and  appropriated,  (See  Reed's 
SAdbrp.  Svow  Lond.  1803,  vol.  xil^-  399.^  Taylnr.  the 
Water-Poet,  in  his  Whip  (ff  Pride  (Works,  foL  1630.  p.  43), 
Ukewise  deseribss  the  ft^uons  <tf  the  beard  as  tli*v  still 
ooittinued  to  subsist  in  his  time: 

*  Now  a  few  IfaiM  to  p*par  I  wQl  pat, 
or  ma's  bMidi*  Bmnn  aad  wtaUa  ontt 
Ib  wUdilhm'B  MM  So  Ilka  H  TdU  a  Brida 
Aa  alawrtlB  all  otlwr  thlan  badda. 
SaaM  aM  nap'A  mat  mlMiasllal  Uka  a  tauh, 
Whkh  ankai  a  nafnl  wit  k  Bowa  1^  lha  ImA  ; 
(Aad  Ib  w  tbaa  cf  MBBa  BUB  I  haaa  baud, 
wbaia  wtiSam  ban  bM  oaly  waaltk  aad  bw4>) 
Mav  of  thBM  tha  pnmib  waU  doth  at, 
WUab  mjE,  "Bndi  aatanl,  moia  hair  than  wk." 
Soma  eran  ai  lhaj  wan  ■laiclMd  itlff  and  laa, 
Lil(8lottabiiiaaBar  Mna  anxrv  awlaa; 
Aad  lOBia  (to  Ht  their  lova'i  danrs  on  edge) 
Ara  eat  aaa  praaad  Uka  to  a  qaiekMl  b«df& 
SOBM  Uka  a  apadc.  mom  Uka  a  brii,  Kaaa  iqaaia^ 
SoBia  raaad,  Moa  naw'd  like  itubUa,  loau  itNtk  hawt 
SoBM  ikarp.  Kilatt»4whlaB,  dafSar-lSca. 
That  nay  with  wlibp'ria^  a  naa'a  ajai  aal]dka  i 
SoaMwltli  the  hamniar-eiit,  at  Banaa  T. 
Thair  bearde  •ztravagani  relbna'd  nun  ha ; 
Son*  with  tin  qeatliate,  uaic  trioBala  hehioB, 
Some  dMular.  torn  tmU  ia  traadafion ; 
Sonie  penaadknlaf  in  kngltada. 
Bona  Uka  a  thidtat  Ibr  tbdt  eraHHada. 
That  balihti.  dtpiha,  btskUhs,  tritwrne.  Maaia,  avd,  mbbS, 
Aad  ralM  granetileal  ia  bcaida  ai^  bond.*  ^ 

The  barban  thai  Qika  taikn)  itai  awrt  ba 
Acqaalnted  with  each  cut's  Tatietjr.'. 

The  beard  now  gradually  declined,  and  the  court  of 
Charles  I.  was  the  last  in  which  even  a  small  one  was 
cherished.  After  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.,  mus> 
tachkw  or  whiskers  continued,  but  the  rest  of  the  face  was 
shaven ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  {wocess  of  shaving  the 
entire  fiice  became  universal. 

The  beard  went  out  of  fashion  in  France  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  Xlll.,  and  in  Spain  when  Philip  V.  aseendea  the 
throne.  In  Ruaua  it  continued  somewhat  longer.  Butler. ' 
in  his  ffudibrae  (part  ii.  canto  i  Grey's  edit.  8vd.  Cambr. 
1 744,  vol.  iL  p.  399),  alludes  to  the  beard  '  out  square  by  tiie 
Russian  standard ;'  which  Grey  illustrates  by  the  following 
extract  from  The  Northern  Wbrthiet,  or  the  Uvea  of  Peter 
the  Great  and  hie  iUustrioue  Consort  Catherine,  Svo.  Lond. 
1728,  pp.  84,  89  :— '  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  in  his  Treaties  qf 
Ruetia,  observes,  that  the  Russian  nobility  and  quality  ac- 
counting it  a  grace  to  be  somewhat -gross  and  burly,  they 
therefore  nourished  and  spread  their  beards  to  have  them 
long  and  broad.  This  fashion  continued  among  them  till  the 
time  of  tiie  Cxar  Peter  the  Great,  who  compelled  them  to 
part  with  these  ornaments,  soi^pes  by  laying  a  swin^jeing 
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tax  upon  tlun.  «nd  st  otben  by  oxdiiiiic  tkow  Iw  tbunil 
with  beards  to  Imvo  ttieni  pulled  up  by  ifa*  roots*  or  shaved 
with  8  blunt  nuor,  which  drew  the  skin  after  it,  and  by 
thsw  meani  soarce  a  beard  ma  left  in  the  kin^m  at  his 
death :  but  such  a  veneration  bad  this  people  for  these  en- 
signs of  gravity,  that  many  of  them  carefully  preserved  their 
heaids  in  their  cabinets,  to  be  buried  with  them,  ima^ping 
perhaps  that  they  should  make  but  an  odd  figure  in  the 
grave  with  their  nafaftd  chins.' 

i?he  reader  who  desires  further  information  on  the  history 
of  beards  may  consult  the  lexicons  of  Hoffmann  and  Pitiscua 
for  the  classic  times ;  and  in  Bulwer's  AntkropomeiamoT' 
phosit,  or  Artificial  Changeling,  4to,  I<ond.  I6S3,  p.  193- 
S16|  Scene  xii.  is  a  whole  chapter  *  On  the  opinion  and 
practice  of  diverse  nations  concerning  the  naturall  ensi^ne 
<^mudiood  amwaring  about  the  mouth;'  qooted  from  in- 
numenble  autbort.  antient  and  modern. 

Shaving  the  beard  in  deri«Um  was,  throughout  ^  East, 
conridered  to  be  the  greatest  mark  of  ignommy  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  an  enemy ;  and  to  pluck  a  man's  beard 
was  the  highest  mark  of  insult.  The  Basiem  origin  of  some 
(rfour  old  rcmanees  is,  perhaps,  in  no  circumstanoe  more 
visible  then  in  the  descriptions  which  are  so  frequently 
given  of  giants  cutting  off  the  beards  of  princes  who  fell 
>nto  their  luinds.  Drayton  alludea  to  this  practice  iu  his 
PolyoiUont  Song  iv. : 

'And  tiVK  tmhy  bmoKlit  Oi*  giaalf ■  WBt smjr, 
Hada  of  tho  UutlBofUn(i.* 

See  also  Warton's  Observations  on  Spenier's  Airy  Qimot. 
edit  1762,  vol.  i.  n.  24. 

The  sulfering  of  the  beard  to  grow  in  the  time  of  mourn- 
ing is  a  custom  which  has  been  alreat^  incidentally  alluded 
to.  Levi,  in  his  Sueeinct  Aeeount  of  tfu  Rite*  and  Cere- 
monies of  the  Jewe  at  tfna  present  time,  Bvo.  Lond.  says, 
that  for  the  seven  following  relations,  vis.  a  father  or  mother, 
brother  or  sister,  son  or  daughter,  huaband  or  wift,  they 
must  not  shav*  tiwir  beeids,  nor  ent  thur  nails  neither  of 
their  bands  or  fiset,  nor  bathe  fat  4ie  term  of  thirty  days ; 
which  term  is  ealled  in  Helmw  Bkj^oMmt  vfaieh  means 
thirty  days. 

To  beard,  in  modem  Knglish,  means  to  set  at  defiance,  to 
oppose  face  to  face  in  a  hostile  manner.  Sbakspeare,  in 
Heniy  IV,  act  iv.  scene  4,  makes  Donglaa  say, 

'  No  mu  wpotMit  brH&M  «mb  th»  mwid 
But  /  mm  StarJ  Un' 

BEARING,  thedireotion  of  the  line  drawn  from  one  point 
to  another.  It  is  a  term  usually  ampUed  to  the  points  of  the 
compass,  as  follows: — If  the  Ime  B  A  be  in  a  N.W.  direc- 
tion from  B,  A  is  said  to  bear  N  .W.  of  B,  or  the  bearing  of 
A  is  N.W.  To  take  bearings  is  to  ascertain  the  points  of 
the  compass  on  which  objects  lie.  The  fUlowing  example 
will  serve  to  &miliarize  the  word,  by  conneoliDg  it  wiu  a 
simple  problem  of  trigonometry : — 


Cape  B  is  20  miles  from  Cape  A,  and  bears  S.B.  of  it. 
On  board  a  ship  S,  Cape  A  is  observed  to  bear  N.N.E.,  and 
B  bears  E.  by  N. :  reqvured  the  position  of  the  ship.  Draw 
S  D,  A  C,  both  east ;  then  the  angle  D  S  B  is  one  point  of 
the  compass,  and  the  angle  D  S  A  six  points :  consequently 
A  S  B  IS  five  points  of  the  comptus,  or  56°  18' ;  but 
CAS  and  A  S  D  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles, 
or  siKteen  pointi,  of  which  A  S  D  is  six  points,  there- 
five  C  A  6  is  ten  pcanU ;  but  C  A  B  it  four  pnnts,  there- 
fore S  A  6  is  six  points,  or  67°  SiK :  therefore,  in  the  tri- 
angle A  B  S.  Uie  side  A  B  and  two  angles  axe  known, 
whence  the  other  sides,  or  the  ship's  distsnoe  from  the  two 
capes,  can  be  found.  The  easiest  method  of  solvina  this 
ptoblem  is  by  actual  construction,  the  nmlta  of  whiui  are 
gwentUy  as  aeenzate  as  the  data. 


In  n  mwner  mneiriut  nmUar,  die  distance  tii  a  ship 
from  a  headland  might  be  found  by  observing  its  bearings 
at  two  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  knowing  the  course 
and  the  distance  saJUed  in  tiw  intermediate  time.  If  all  the 
bearing  ate  by  compass,  as  in  the  second  problem  the 
magnetic  variation  need  not  be  allowed  for,  because  all  the 
bearings  are  equally  wrong :  but  if  one  or  more  be  true 
bearings,  taken  from  a  map,  as  in  the  first  problem,  then 
the  brarings  observed  by  the  compass  must  be  corrected. 
[See  AziHUTB ;  Compasb,  Aciuuth.] 

BE'ARN,  one  of  the  thirty-two  provinces  into  which, 
previously  to  the  Revolution,  France  was  divided.  It  con- 
stitutes now,  with  Les  Pays  des  Basques  [see  Basqubs],  the 
department  <tf  Basses  Pyr^n^es  or  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  The 
name  B^am  is  derived  from  Beneluunnm,  an  antient  town 
in  this  country,  first  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus :  its  exact  position  is  undetennined. 

The  greatest  part  of  B^n  lies  amidst  the  Pyrenees,  the 
summits  of  which  form  its  southern  boundary,  and  B«parate 
it  from  Spain.  On  other  sides,  with  referen<w  to  the  old  ter- 
ritorial divisions  of  France^  it  is  bounded  by  different  parts  of 
Gascogne,  or  Gascony,  viz.,  by  Bigorre  on  the  east,  by  Uw 
Pays  des  Basques  on  the  west,  and  by  Armagnac  and  Cha- 
losse  on  the  north*.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  as 
may  be  supposed  from  its  being  occupied  by  the  branches  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Pic  du  Midi  (9732  feet)  and  Mount 
BiUari  (8475  feet)  are  upon  or  within  its  frontier.  From  the 
mountains  numerous  streams  descend,  which  drain  different 
valleys,  and  fall  into  the  Adour,  of  whose  basin  B^am  forma 
a  part  The  name  Gave,  which  is  synonymous  with  river,  is 
common  to  the  streams  of  this  country :  they  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another  by  some  addinonal  designation, 
such  as  the  name  of  a  town  on  the  bank.  The  rapidi^  of 
these  GavM  prevents  their  being  used  for  navigation,  but 
they  abound  with  fish,  especially  trouts,  salmons,  pikes,  and 
a  kind  of  small  salmon  of  exquisite  flavour  called  toquaaa. 
The  two  principal  streams  are  the  Gave  d'OUroQ  and  the 
Gave  de  Fau.  The  Gave  d'OUron  is  formed  bv  the  Gave 
d'Aspe  and  the  Gave  d'Ossau,  or  d'Osseau,  which  latter 
rises  in  the  Pic  du  Midi :  these  unite  close  to  the  town  of 
Ol&ron,  and  flow  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  Gave  de 
Pau  rises  in  Mont  Perdu  in  Spain,  crosses  the  country  of 
Bigorre,  and  flows  north-west  through  B^m,  passing  Paa 
and  Orth^,  till  it  unites  with  Gave  d'Ol^n.  Their  joint 
stream  falls  into  the  Adour  soon  after  their  union.  Hie 
length  of  the  Gave  d'OKrwi  (measuring  from  the  source  <^ 
the  Gave  d'Ossau)  may  be  estimated  at  75  to  80  miles,  and 
that  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  at  100  to  110 :  these  meaaorementa 
are,  however,  only  approximadona.  Some  of  die  anullttr 
streams  which  flow  into  the  Gaves  d'Ol^ron  and  de  P^u 
contain  particles  of  gold. 

The  soil  is  dry  and  in  many  parts  unsuited  to  tillage, 
though  die  banks  of  the  Gave  de  Pau  contain  some  plama 
fertile  in  grain.  LitUe  wheat  or  rye  is  ^wn ;  but  millet 
and  maize  are  the  principal  kinds  of  grain  cultivated,  and 
afford  subsistence  to  the  bulk  of  the  people.   Hie  hilla 

S'eld  a  good  deal  of  wine,  of  which  those  of  Jnranfon  and 
an  near  Pau  YuAi  the  first  rank.  Flax  is  also  an  article 
of  considerable  importance  in  the  agriculture  of  B^am,  and 
serves  to  supply  the  linen  manufacture.  Many  of  &e 
mountain-tops  are  mere  heaths  covered  with  fern,  which 
the  inhabitants  use  for  manure ;  but  some  afford  good  paa- 
turage,  and  others  are  covered  with  woods  which  viud  timber 
for  ibe  carpenter  or  the  shipwright,  and  furnish  the  maste 
which  are  floated  down  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Adour,  and 
by  die  Adour  itaeK  to  Bayonne,  from  whence  they  are  sent 
to  different  parts  of  Franoe.  The  horses  of  B^am  are  much 
esteemed ;  they  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  this  district  are  considerable- 
Lead,  iron,  and  especially  copper  are  fbund  in  several  places ; 
and  very  fine  marble  is  worked.  Three  brine  springs,  one 
near  the  town  of  Sailliea,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gave  de  Pau ;  a  second  towards  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port  + ; 
and  a  third  near  R^venac,  a  few  miles  south  of  Pau,  supply 
the  neighbourhood  with  salt.  Talc,  bitumen,  and  aspbaltum 
are  also  found.  There  are  mineral  waters  at  Aigues-Caudes 
or  les  Eaux  Chaudes  m  the  Valley  of  Ossau.   The  tempe- 

•  In  th«  Map  of  FmoM  hi  PidvIdom,  pnblUM  br  Ae  Society  fir  the  tHT- 
ftutatifUwftil  KiMwUd(«.Uiedistri(iarChaIaM  toMCMdwd.  Itlata- 
olofM  ia  tba  Utgn  dlvliktB  of  Lm  Ludot. 

I  We  iiueit  thtarwoond  ffiiug,  u  Monshig  to  Bfara,  wKh  eonddenbW 
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ntnre  of  thew  mten  u  33°  of  Reaumur  vt  111°  naariy 
of  Fahicnbeit ;  they  are  recommended  fttr  disotders  of  the 
head  and  stomach.  The  spring  called  the  'fountam  <^ 
Arquehusade '  is  recommended  for  the  cure  of  nloen  and 
voands.  There  are  other  mineral  waten  at  les  Saux  Bonnet 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  Just  mentioned ; 
and  in  one  or  two  other  places,  as  Bnot  in  the  VbUb^  of 
Aap^  and  O^u  or  Ogea,  near  OMron. 

The  ]Hincipal  manufiictare  carried  on  in  the  district 
isenu  to  be  that  of  linen.  In  the  ybyagtdaiu  teg  Dipart«- 
meru  du  Midi  de  la  l^xmee,  by  Aabin  Louis  Millin  (Paris, 
1811),  the  nnmber  of  vearers  in  and  around  Pau  vas  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  thousand,  who  were  chiefly  if  not  vfaoUy 
oecapied  in  manufacturing  the  large  square  handkerchien 
eaOea,  from  the  district,  mouchoin  de  B^am.  The  uni- 
firatity  of  price,  pattern,  and  workmanship  in  these  articles 
mode  them  appear  like  the  production  of  the  same  manu- 
bctory.  The  hams  which  go  by  the  name  of  Bayontie 
hams,  because  exported  fhim  that  town,  are  cured  in  warn, 
and  are  considered  to  owe  their  ezqaisite  flavonr  to  the  salt 
of  Saillies  already  noticed. 

The  capital  of  B£am  was  Pau,  on  the  Gave  de  "Pta,  the 
Urth-plaoB  of  Henry  IV.  of  F^noe  and  of  many  o^er  emi- 
nent persons.  Pan  had  in  1832  a  population  of  10,997  tat 
the  town,  or  11,285  ftir  the  whole  commune.  Orthli  or 
Orth^  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  had  at  the  same  time  8195 
inhabitants  for  the  town,  or  7121  fbr  the  whole  commune. 
Saillies  or  Salies  had  4730  for  the  town,  or  8420  for  the 
whole  commune ;  and  OUron,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gavcs 
d'Aspe  and  Ossau,  had  5850  fbr  the  town,  or  6458  fbr  the 
whole  commune,  or,  including  the  suburb  of  St  Marie  and 
ito  commune,  9829.  [See  Patt,  Olb'ron,  Orthe^s,  and 
Saliks.I  Besides  these  more  important  places  there  are 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  district  Nay  or  Nai,  on  the 
Gave  de  Pau  above  Fau,  which  carries  an  a  considerable 
trade  in  linen  cloths  and  handkerchief^,  and  gave  bfrth 
to  Abbadie,  a  celebrated  Ihrotestant  theological  writer.  We 
ham  no  authority  for  tiie  population  of  Nay  later  than  the 
DieHtmnain  tMtvtrtel  de  la  fivnee  (^m,  1804).  which 

fives  it  as  8282.  Navaneins,  on  the  Gave  d'OUron.  is  a 
rtifled  place,  and  contained  in  1826  a  populati<m  of  1389. 
It  owes  Its  origin  to  Henry  d'Allffet.  tnatemal  nandfcther 
of  Henry  IV.,  and  is  of  a  square  form,  regulany  built,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fbrtile  plain. 

The  B6amois  are  a  lively  race,  of  industrious  habits,  sober 
and  firngal,  but  they  are  charged  with  selfishness  and  dis- 
nmiilation.  According  to  Piganiol,  who  wrote  above  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  number  of  the  peasantry  used  to  go  to  Spain,  to 
tni  the  ground  or  gather  m  the  liay  harvest,  and  to  bring 
hack  their  earnings  to  their  own  land.  Their  patoia  (a 
dialect  is  agreeable,  copious,  and  expressive,  well  suited  to 
poetry  or  music. 

Bwn  was  included  in  the  country  of  the  Aquitant,  ao- 
eording  to  the  th  reefold  division  of  Gaul  laid  down  by  JuUus 
CiBMr  in  the  beginning  of  his  Commentariet.  It  was  sub- 
jugated hy  the  Romans,  and  upon  the  downfall  of  thdr 
empire  came  into  the  hands  of  flw  Goths,  from  whom  itwaa 
wrested  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis.  It  was,  however,  sub- 
■equently  lost  by  the  Franks,  but  came  again  into  Uieir 
possession  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  In  820,  Louis  le 
Debonnaire,  son  of  Charlemagne,  conferred  tiie  vke-county 
of  B£am  on  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gascony,  and  it  continued 
is  the  [KMsession  of  hia  family  till  1 134.  By  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  hia  posteriW  it  passed  into  other  families,  as 
those  of  the  Visoaunts  of  Gavaret,  the  Moncades,  who  were 
among  the  chief  nobles  of  Catalonia,  and  the  Counts  of  Foix. 
These  last  acquired  possession  of  the  district  of  Bigorre,  and 
intermarried  with  the  royal  family  of  Navarre.  B;^  this  in- 
termarriage the  kin^om  of  Navarre,  the  princi^lity  of 
B£am.  and  the  counties  of  Foix  and  Bigoire  came  into  the 
hands  ct  one  possessor.  On  the  failure  of  heirs  male  thcnr 
were  conveyed  by  marriage  into  the  ftmily  of  D*Albret,  and 
augmented  by  tiie  inheritance  of  Uiat  ftmily.  Of  this  &- 
unj  sprung  Henry  IV..  who  inherited  the  country  of  B^am 
and  Lower  rlavarre,  and,  as  it  seems,  of  Foix,  with  the  tiUe 
ofking  of  Navarre ;  but  the  country  of  Upper  Navarre,  south 
of  the  Pyrenees,  had  been  wrested  fhim  bis  great-grand- 
bther  by  the  ambition  of  Ferdinand  V.,  King  of  Arrason. 
On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  France,  Beam 
was  united  with  France,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  united 
ever  since.  It  was  one  of  the  provinces  which  eiyoyed  the 
privilege  (rfa  loeal  houseof  aaeemblyof  die  nobili^,elei^, 
sod  commons. 


According  to  Bxpilly,  the  popalation  of  Biam  was  ascer 
tained  in  1 698  to  be  198.000.  Gxpilly  estimated  it  at  31 0,000 
in  1 768.  From  the  entire  change  of  the  territorial  divisions 
of  France,  it  is  difficult  to  give  the  present  population ;  but 
the  three  arrondissements  St  Pau,  Olfoxi,  and  Orth^,  which 
nearly  eoineide  with  Biam,  bad  in  1832  a  populatim  of 
277,100. 

(fneyefopMe  MUhod.,  Gfog.  Phytiquef  Piganiol  da 
la  Foroe  Nouvetlt  D«$onption  de  la  P^nme*;  Vmiagt  daiu 
lie  Dipariemem  du  Midi  de  In  firanee,  par  A.  L.  iMn,  &o.) 

BEATIFICATION,  an  act  by  whidi  the  pone  pecmfu  • 
'  servus  Del,'  t.  e.  an  individnal  who  died  in  good  re|mte  as  • 
virtuous  and  holy  mail,  to  be  worshipped,  and  his  image  to 
be  placed  on  the  altar  within  the  Hmits  of  some  diocese,  pro- 
vince, or  town,  or  within  the  houses  of  the  religious  order  to 
which  the  deceased  belonged,  defining  at  the  same  time  tho 
peculiar  mode  of  wmhip  allowed,  by  prayers,  masses,  &e., 
until  the  time  he  may  be  duly  canonised  as  a  eaint  The 
dlstinetiou  between  beatification  and  canonisation  is  this : 
the  first  is  a  mere  permission  to  honour  and  worship  in  some 
MUticular  ^tri^  and  the  object  this  veneration  is  styled 
Beatus;  canonisation  is  an  Ipjunetioa  to  venerate  the  otgeet 
of  H  as  a  saint,  *  Banetus/  acknowledged  by  the  whole  chvnh. 
Or^nally  it  wu  the  bishop  <^  the  aiooese  who  allowed  the 
venermtion  or  wmbip  of  deceeaed  individnals  whom  hi 
deemed  worthy  of  it  atad  when  the  worship  extended  tc 
other  dioceses,  and  by  degrees  to  the  churMi  in  general. 
*  with  the  consent,  tacit  or  expressed,  of  the  sojtreme  pon- 
tiff,' then  the  worship,  which  was  before  that  of  simple  bea 
tification,  acquired  the  character  of  canonization.  But 
when,  in  after  times,  the  question  both  of  iMatification  and 
eanoniiation  was  referred  to  the  Roman  See,  the  pontic 
in  granting  tiie  first,  always  made  the  distinction:  'dum- 
modo  pro^r  pnemissa  oanonitatos,  aut  canonizata.  non 
oenseatur.  (Benedicti  XIV.,  Opera,  vol.  i.  de  Servorum 
Dei  BeatiJIeatione.y  In  the  same  diaptar  Benedict  XIV. 
determines  the  regulations  as  to  tiw  proceedings,  evidenee, 
&0.,  to  be  gone  through  previous  to  gn&ting  the  wiU  of  bea- 
tification. It  may  be  gnnted  to  two  ela«iM  of  mdividnali* 
martyrs  and  eonfesBors.  After  beatifleation  has  been  ob< 
tainm,  a  new  suit  and  fresh  evidence  of  sanctity  are  required 
in  coder  to  obtain  the  canonisation  of  the  same  individuu.  In 
May,  1807,  five  Beati  were  canonised,  or  declared  Saints,  in 
St  Peter's  church,  by  Pius  VII.  The  ceremony  is  very 
expensive,  and  therefore  is  not  performed  very  frequently. 
It  is  only  since  the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.  that  the 
ceremony  of  beatification  has  been  performed  in  St  Peter's 
church,  wiUi  great  solemnity.  Applications  for  the  honour 
of  beatification  are  generally  made  by  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased,  or  by  the  brethren  of  the  religious 
order  of  which  he  was  a  member ;  evidenoe  of  his  conduct 
and  merits  is  collected,  and  laid  before  a  congregation  of 
cardinals  and  prelates ;  eoonsel  is  employed  by  the  appli- 
cants, whfle  another  coiuimI  opposes  the  petition  and  endea^ 
vouTS  to  find  flaws  in  the  evidence,  ^lis  latter  office  is  per- 
flirmedlnr  a  legal  officer  of  die  Roman  Bee,  who  has  been  nuk- 
named  FAmooato  iM  Diavoto,  *  the  devU's  advocate,'  as  he 
performs  what  is  oonsidered  an  ungracious  part  by  opposing 
the  admission  of  a  candidate  into  the  category  of  the  saints. 

BEATON,  CARDINAL  DAVID,  Arohbiahop  of  St 
Andrew's,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  Mary  Queen  of 
Scotland,  was  a  younger  son  of  John  Beaton  or  Bethune  of 
Balfour,  in  the  shire  of  Fife,  by  a  daughter  of  David  Mony- 

Sanny  of  Pitmilly  in  the  same  shire ;  and  nephew  to  Bishop 
ames  Beaton,  Ixmi  Chancellor  to  King  James  V.  He  was 
bom  in  1494  (Keith's  Biehope,  p.  36),  and  after  passing 
through  his  grammar  education,  was,  on  the  ifith  October, 
1511,  matriculated  of  the  university  of  Glasgow  (M'Crie's 
MehiUe^  vol  i.  App.  Note  M.>,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
FiranoB  *  to  study  tiw  eivil  and  oanon  laws.  On  the  death 
of  Secretary  Panter  in  1519,  he  was  appcnnted  resident  fbr 
ScoUand  at  the  French  court ;  and  about  the  same  time  his 
nncle  the  chancellor  bestowed  on  him  (then  designated  only 
cleri<ms  S.  Andrese  diocesis)  the  rectory  of  Cambuslang,  in 
the  diocese  of  Gla^w.  In  1523  his  uncle,  now  translated 
fVom  that  see  to  the  primacy  of  St  Andrew's,  resigned  in  his 
favour  the  rich  monastery  of  Arbroath  in  comraendam,  and 
also  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  dispense  with  hia  taiung  the 
habit  for  two  years:  this  time  he  spoit  in  France,  and 
then  retarned  to  Scotland,  where  w«  Immediatdy  find  Ina 
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In  wrliUMnt  M  abbot  of  Arbroath;  and  in  October,  1527, 
Joan  Beaton  Balfour  and  others  having  been  incUcted 
for  an  assault  upon  the  sheriff  of  Fife,  and  found  bail  tox 
their  appearance,  the  abbot  became  bound  to  relieve  John 
WardlawofTorryofthecautionry.  (Pitc.  Crim.  Trialt.)  On 
tiw  fell  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  the  surrender  ui  George 
bishop  of  Dunkeld,  he  vas  appointed  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in 
1528 — ihe  same  year  in  which  the  great  convent  of  Black- 
friars  at  Edinbui^h,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  oi 
which  Beaton  and  his  uncle  had  their  magnificent  abode, 
was  burnt  down  to  the  ground  by  ft  sudden  fire.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1533,  Beaton,  now  prothonoUiy  noetolic,  was  sent  am- 
bassador to  France  wteh  Secretary  Brskine,  to  treat  of  a 
leagoe  with  that  crown,  and  also  of  a  matriiponiat  alliance 
viM  the  Frinoen  Magdalwie;  and  when  the  King  Soots 
proeeeded  tiuther  on  toe  some  olgeel;  Beaton  was  one  of  the 
uailB  <tf  the  regency  appointed  by  ommisston,  of  date  29th 
August,  1536,  to  conduct  the  government  in  his  absence. 
On  Queen  Magdalene's  decease,  he  was  joined  in  an  em- 
bassy to  the  house  of  Guise,  to  treat  of  a  match  with  Mary, 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Longueville ;  and  we  find  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  common  practice  of  that  time,  he,  before  going 
abroad,  obtained  the  tdog's  special  protection  for  his  friends 
and  dependants  in  his  sMence.  (Reg.  Privy  Seal,  x.  163-4.) 
It  is  probable  that,  when  in  France  on  this  occaHon,  he  pro- 
cured the  papal  bull  of  date  12th  February,  1537,  for  the 
erection  of  St.  Mary's  College  at  St  Andraw's.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1537,  he  was  made  a  denizen  of  France,  and  on  the  5Ui 
of  next  month  eonuotated  Bishop  of  Mirepoix  in  LBngnedoc. 
On  his  return  home  he  was  nude  coadjutor  in  the  see  St 
Andrew's,  and  •uecessor  to  his  uncle,  who  being  now  much 
^vanced  in  years,  devdved  on  him  the  ch«^  of  church 
aflkin.  He  seems  afterwards  to  have  gone  abroad  again,  for 
on  the  20th  December,  1538,  Pope  Paul  III.  advanced  bim 
to  the  cardinalate,  by  tiie  title  of  Sancti  Stephani  in  Monte 
Ccelio.  the  same  style  which  was  borne  by  Cudinal  John  de 
Salerno,  who  presided  at  a  council  of  the  Scottish  clergy  in 
1201;  and  on  the  20th  June,  1539,  the  King  of  France 
directed  new  letters  of  naturalization  in  his  favour,  with  a 
fiitther  clause  allowing  his  heirs  to  succeed  to  his  estate  in 
France,  though  bom  and  living  in  Scotland.  About  this 
time  also  we  find  him  *  legatus  natus*  of  the  Roman  See. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle  in  the  autumn  of  1539,  he  was 
fhlly  invested  in  the  primacy  of  St.  Andrew's,  the  mvy  seal 
being  again  returned  to  the  Bishop  ot  Dankeld.  These  ao- 
enmnlated  homnin  be  no  doubt  mainly  owed  to  the  influence 
of  his  deceased  uncle ;  bnt  Beaton  was  already  both  an  able 
and  zealous  son  of  the  church.  His  authority,  zeal,  and 
abiUty  now  made  him  truljr  formidable ;  and  that  he  might 
devote  them  all  to  the  politics  of  the  church,  with  consent 
of  the  king  and  pope,  he  devolved  his  diocesan  duties  on 
the  dean  of  Restalrig,  as  his  sufiragan.  On  the  28th  May, 
1540,  he  convened  a  large  assembly  of  ecclesiastics  and 
others  in  the  cloisters  of  St  Andrew's,*  and  on  Ibeir  con- 
viction of  Sir  John  Borthwick  for  heresy  in  holding  Pro- 
testant opinions,  pronounced  sentence  ^  outlawry  and  for- 
feiture against  him,  with  solenm  burning  of  hia  efiigy  at  the 
maiket-crosft  of  the  city.  But  not  liking  the  odium  which 
must  ensue  to  the  energy  if  they  continued  to  put  their  seo- 
tenees  in  execution,  a  promise  was  made  to  the  king  of 
SO.tOO  ducats  of  gold  yearly,  and  100,000  ducats  more  out 
of  the  estates  of  condemned  heretics,  if  he  would  appoint  a 
judge  in  heresy.  The  avaricious  James  consented,  and 
named  Sir  James  Hamilton,  natural  brother  of  (he  Earl  of 
Arran,  to  the  office,  in  which,  however  well  fitted  for  it  by 
his  int<^erance  and  ferocity,  he  fortunately  did  not  long 
remain,  being  attainted  of  treason  and  beheaded. 

On  the  20th  December,  1542,  the  king  died,  leaving 
an  infant  daughter,  eivht  days  old,  heir  to  the  throne, 
but  for  whose  safety  or  uiat  of  the  kingdom  during  her  mi- 
nority he  had  made  no  provision.  Beaton  had  in  the  inter- 
val gone  abroad ;  for  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  accounts  we 
find  a  large  sum  entered  '  for  expenses  made  upon  the 
Onat  Unioom,  Jul.  M,  1541,  at  her  passing  to  France  wi^ 
the  cardinal:'  but  he  returned  before  the  death  of  James, 
and  on  the  king's  demise  he  produced  a  testament,  which 
be  affirmed  was  subioribed  by  his  majesty,  appointing  him 
regent  of  the  kingdom  and  guardian  to  the  mfant  queen. 
The  document  was  a  base  forgery;  and  as  the  nobility 
bad  experienced  mough  of  Beatm's  rule,  they  roused  from 
his  inactivity  James,  Eari  of  Arran,  next  heir  to  the  queen, 
and  appointed  htm  to  the  regency.  The  power,  however, 
which  JBnton  lUled  to  obtain  dizeetly,  he  obtained  hr  his^ 


address ;  and  not  only  got  the  nobles  to  aeeade  to  hu  viewi 

of  government,  but  also  induced  the  timid  regent  publicty 
to  abjure  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 

In  December,  1543,  the  great  seal  was  taken  fh>m  the 
Archlushop  of  Glasgow  and  bestowed  on  Beaton,  whom  also, 
on  venr  strong  lettws  from  the  regent  Pope  Paifl  III.,  by 
bull  of  30th  January  following,  omstituted  hu  legate  d  latere 
in  Scotland.  Thus  he  was  placed  at  the  head  bow  of  church 
and  state,  including  also  the  whole  civil  judicature  of  the 
kingdom,  being  ex  (^Icio  principal  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
the  supreme  judicatory  in  civil  causes ;  and  as  he  did  not 
scruple  to  employ  these  extensive  powers  for  furthering  his 
own  views,  he  appears  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  sort 
of  wild  beast  wnom  it  was  not  murder  to  destroy.  Ilie 
king  of  England,  in  particular,  whose  fHendship  was  re> 
nouneed  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal  and  the  pi^iish 
faction,  for  an  alUance  vriib  France,  anxiously  de^red  his 
death ;  end  in  the  instruotions  of  the  English  privy  council 
of  date  10th  April,  1544,  the  Eari  of  Hertford  was  com- 
manded, in  his  inroad  into  Scotland,  to  sack  and  destroy 
Edinburgh  end  Leith, '  and  this  done,  pass  over  to  (he  Hfe- 
land,  and  extend  like  extremities  and  destruction  to  the 
towns  and  villages  there,  not  forgetting  amongst  all  the 
rest  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upside  down  the  cardinal's  town  of 
St.  Andrew's,  as  the  upper  part  may  be  the  nether,  and  not 
one  stone  stand  upon  another,  sparing  no  creature  alive 
within  the  same,  specially  such  as  ei^er  in  friendship  ot 
blood  be  allied  unto  the  cardinal.'  Henn  socm  found  ii, 
Scotland  sjurits  congenial  with  his  own ;  for  on  the  1 7th  of 
the  same  month  we  find  the  Bad  of  Hertfivd  communicating 
to  him  a  design  by  Wishart  and  others  to  seize  w  slay  Ow  car- 
dinal, could  my  secure  his  majesty's  protection  and  support. 

Beaton  was  haughty  to  all ;  but  to  the  reformers  h» 
vas  particularly  oppressive.  In  the  beginning  of  1545-8 
he  held  a  visitation  of  his  diocese,  and  had  great  numben 
brought  before  him,  under  the  act  which  had  passed  the 

SLrliaraent  in  1542-3,  forbidding  the  lieges  to  argue  or 
spute  concerning  the  sense  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Con- 
victions were  quioklv  obtained;  and  of  those  convicted, 
five  men  were  hanged  and  one  woman  drowned ;  some  were 
imprisoned,  and  ot£era  were  banished.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Edinbui^ht  and  there  called  a  council  for  the  aSairs  of 
the  church ;  but  they  had  scarce  assembled  when  tidings 
were  brought  that  George  Tnsbart,  an  eminent  reformer 
and  worthy  man,  was  at  uu  houseof  Codibum  of  Orraiston. 
The  cardinal  instantly  left  the  meeting,  and  went  personallr 
to  the  sheriiFof  the  county  to  have  Wishart  apmehendea, 
which  being  done,  Wishart  was  carried  over  by  the  cardinal 
to  St.  Andrew's,  and  shut  up  in  the  tower  there.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing month  the  Lord  Justice  General  of  Scotland  held  a 
court  at  Perth  at  the  instigation  of  the  cardinal,  and  *  con- 
demned to  death  and  ^art  hang  four  honest  men  for  eating 
of  an  goose  in  lent  Likeways  they  caused  drown  ane  young 
woman  because  she  wald  not  pray  to  our  ladte  and  other 
sancts  in  the  tyme  of  her  birth.  (Pitscottie,  4  S3.)  Beaton 
afterwards  returned  to  St.  Andrew's,  and  called  a  conven- 
tion of  his  clergy,  at  which  Wishart  was  condemned  for 
heresy,  and  adjudged  to  he  burnt ;  a  sentence  which  (so 
violently  were  the  der^  bent  on  the  aocompliahment  of 
their  ends)  was  passed  m  the  hoe  of  a  command  by  ths 
regent  that  the  trial  should  proceed  at  Edinburrii,  voA 
was  put  in  force  by  the  eardinu  and  his  clergy  in  defiance 
of  the  regent,  and  without  the  aid  of  the  civa  power.  For 
this  conduct  the  cardinal  was  loudly  applauded  by  his 
creatures.  The  cardinal  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  abbey 
of  Arbroath,  to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  daughter  by  Mrs. 
Marion  Ogilvy  of  the  house  of  Airly,  with  whom  he  bad 
long  lived  in  scandalous  concubinage,  and  there,  with  in- 
famous effrontery,  be  gavelier  in  marriage  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  CrawftH'd,  and  with  her  4000  merks  of  dowry. 
The  marriage  articles  subscribed  by  him  are  yet  extant. 
(Keith's  Hist.  p.  42.)  He  then  returned  to  St  Andrew's. 
wh«!«,  on  Saturday,  S9th  May,  154C,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  his  own  chamber  hy  a  of  reformers,  headed  by 
Norman  Leslie,  heir  of^ the  noble  house  of  Rothes,  who,  we 
find,  had  on  the  24th  April,  1645,  given  the  cardinal  a  bon^ 
of  manrent*,  and  who,  on  private  grounds,  had  a  person^ 
(quarrel  with  the  cardinal  His  death  was  ftttal  to  the  eccle- 
siastical oligarchy,  which,  under  him,  trampled  alike  on  law, 
liberal  andreason. 
Three  works  of  the  cardinal's  are  named :  De  LegatiombuM 

*  BoBiU  at  Bumrt  wm  lamg  iiiwiia  la  nwtliart  Tbrnr  wm  m  aha 
■mn  of  dw  obllptlon  of  hmasa  and  Ibattrt9«  inwBt  to  Ua 
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amias  De  Primaiu  Petn,'  and  BpUUda  addivtrtot.  We 
bara  nid  that  be  tbs  at  tbe  head  of  the  civil  judicature  of 
the  kmKdom,  being,  in  bis  capacity  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
prinriml  <^  tbe  Gdle^  of  Joitiee  or  Court  of  Seiuon.  We 
now  add,  that  in  bia  time  two  nmarkaUe  alteratione  ainuar 
to  bave  been  made  in  the  onttonu  of  that  comt,  and  both 
ntanifestly  dnived  from  tbe  papal  tribunaU,  with  which  the 
cardinal  appears  to  baTe  been  very  ftmiliar.  The  flrtt  of 
these  was  the  onstom  (eontinued  to  this  day)  of  the  judges , 
ot  tbe  Court  of  Seasion  changing  their  name  on  their  eleva- 
tion to  the  bench,  in  imitatioo,  no  doubt,  of  the  like  custom  ! 
on  eioration  in  the  papal  hinareby.  The  fi»t  jud^  of  i^e  , 
court  were  indeed  ndled  lord*  of  session,  as  Uie  judges  of 
tbe  previous  court  were  called  lordt  of  council ;  hut  the  in- 
Avidaal  judges  of  the  court  of  daily  council  were  never 
signated  ae  tbe  present  judges  of  tbe  Court  of  Session  are, 
nor  won  the  eariy  judges  of  tbe  latter  oourt  so  designated. 
The  int  we  have  yet  noticed  bearing  the  present  stvle 
IS  James  BaUbor,  parson  of  Flisk,  mum  we  find  called 
*lCy  Iwd  t€  Flisk.*  (Pitcaim'i  Crimmal  Triak,  January. 
IMS.)  The  other  change  we  have  to  notice  was  the  ap- 
pointment oi  Iwds  ordinary  to  sit  in  the  otUer  hmu  to  hear 
and  determine  causes;  in  conformity,  perhaps,  to  a  like 
practke  in  tbe  tribunals  of  Roma.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
these  waa  no  such  distinction  as  an  Outer  and  Inner  House 
at  the  first  institution  (rf  the  Court  of  Session :  no  trace  of 
any  sndi  is  perceived  in  tbe  documents  of  that  time,  but,  on 
tbe  cMktrary,  every  thing  tends  to  demonstrate  that  all  the 
judges  sat  only  in  the  council  hotae;  but  soon  after  the 
carmnal's  time  an  outer  house  appears. 

BEATS,  in  music  (a  term  always  used  in  tbe  plural), 
are  tbe  pnbattMU,  throbbings,  or  beatings,  resulting  ftom 
the  joat  vibmtioiu  of  two  sounds  of  the  same  strengui  and 
neariy  the  nine  pitbh;  that  is,  of  two  sounds  diflkring  but 
litde,  if  at  all,  in  intensity,  and  whieb  are  almost,  but  not 
ouetly,  in  unison.  When  two  ta^an-pipes,  or  two  strings 
aoanded  tc^etiiw,  are  nearly,  but  not  accurately  of  the 
same  pitch,  i.e.  are  not  in  perfect  tune,  they  produce  throb- 
bings that  may  be  compared  to  the  rapid  beating  of  the 
pulse;  and  to  these,  Sauveur,  the  discoverer  of  tbe  pheno- 
menon, applied  the  term  battemena,  or  beats,  which  has 
since  been  adopted  by  all  writers  on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Smith  has,  iu  bis  Harmonica,  entered  fully  into  the 
subject  of  beats,  and  founded  hereon  bis  well-known  system 
of  temperament.  [See  Teupbeauent.]  In  his  ninth  pro- 
position he  says,  that  *  if  a  consonance  of  two  sounds  be 
nntlbrm  without  any  beats  m  undulations,  the  times  of  the 
nngle  vibiations  at  its  sounds  have  a  perfect  ratio ;  but  if  it 
be^  or  midulatea,  the  ratio  of  the  vibiation  dilbrs  a  litUe 
from  aperfhet  ratio,  more  or  less,  aceoiding  as  the  beats  are 
quicker  or  slower.'  His  experiment  in  demonstration  of 
this  is  practical,  easy,  and  satisfactoiy.  '  Change,'  says  Dr. 
Smith,  *tbe  first  stringof  a  violoncello  for  another  about  as 
thick  as  the  second.  Then  screw  up  the  flrst  string,  and 
while  it  approaches  gradually  to  a  unison  with  the  second, 
tbe  two  sounds  will  be  heard  to  beat  very  quick  at  first, 
then  slower  and  slower,  till  at  last  they  make  a  uniform 
eonaonance  without  any  beats  or  undulations.  At  this  junc- 
ture, either  of  the  strings  struck  alone,  by  the  bow  or 
finger,  will  excite  large  and  regular  vibrations  in  tbe  other, 
plainly  visible ;  which  show  that  the  times  of  their  single 
vibrations  are  equal.'  For  the  vibrating  motion  of  a  musical 
string  puts  other  strings  in  motion,  whose  tension  and  onan- 
tity  of  mister  dispose  their  vibrations  to  keep  time  witn  the 
ptusea  of  air  propagated  ftom  the  string  that  is  struck ;  a 
pheooawnon  explained  by  Oslileo,  who  observes,  that  a 
heavy  pendulum  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  least  breath 
of  the  mouth,  provided  the  puffa  be  often  repeated,  and  keep 
lime  exactly  with  tbe  vibrations  of  the  pendulum.  *  Alter 
the  tension,'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  in  pursuing  his  experi- 
ment, <  of  either  string  a  very  little,  and  the  sounds  of  tbe 
two  will  beat  again.  But  now  tbe  motion  of  one  string 
struck  alone  makes  the  other  only  start,  exciting  no  regular 
vibrations  in  it,  a  plain  ^x>of  that  the  vibrations  of  the 
urings  are  not  isochronous.  And  while  the  sounds  of  both 
Kt  drawn  out  with  an  even  bow,  not  only  an  audible  but 
a  visible  beatinf;  and  irr^larity  is  observaUe  in  the  vibn- 
timis,  though  in  Ibe  foramr  case  the  vibrations  ware  Ave 
snd  uniform.  Nov  measure  the  length  of  either  string 
between  the  nut  and  bridge,  and  when  the  strinn  are  per- 
fect nnisons,  mark,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  ttiat  length 
from  the  nut,  one  string  with  a  speck  of  ink.  Then  place 
the  edge  of  the  naU  on  the  speck,  or  very  near  it,  and  press 


the  string,  when,  on  sounding  the  remaining  two-thirds 
with  the  other  string  open,  a  uniform  coasonance  of  fifths 
will  be  heard,  the  single  vibrations  of  which  have  tiie  per- 
fect ratio  of  3  to  S.  But  on  moving  the  nail  a  little  down- 
vrardii  or  upwards,  that  ratio  will  be  mmased  or  diminished ; 
and  in  botii  cases  the  imperfeet  fifths  wiU  beat  qnidter  at 
slower,  accordingly  as  that  perfect  ratio  is  mora  or  leu 
altered. 

Dr.  Young  remarks  of  BeaUt  that  they  ftemish  a  mrf 
accurate  mode  of  determining  tbe  proportional  jEreqneney  of 
vibrations,  when  the  absolute  frequency  of  one  of  them  it 
Imown ;  or  the  absolute  frequency  of  both,  when  their  nr»- 
rtion  is  known ;  for  tbe  beats  are  usually  slow  enougn  tc 
reckoned,  although  the  vibrations  themselves  can  never 
be  distinguished.  Thus,  if  one  sound  consists  of  100  vibra* 
tioDs  in  a  second,  and  produces  with  another  aeuter  sound  a 
single  beat  in  every  second,  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
sound  must  consist  101  vibrations  in  a  second.  (Young's 
I%iio$opffy,  i.  390.) 

In  tuning  unisons,  as  in  the  ease  of  two  or  more  pipes,  or 
strings,  the  operator  is  guided  by  beats.  Till  the  unison  ia 
perfect,  more  or  less  of  beating  will  be  heard,  as  the  sounds 
more  or  less  approach  each  other.  *  When  the  unison  is 
complete,*  observes  Sir  John  Herschel. '  no  beats  are  heard : 
when  very  defective,  the  beats  have  the  effect  of  a  rattie  of 
a  very  unpleasant  kind.  The  complete  absence  of  beats 
afifo^B  the  best  means  of  attaining  by  trial  a  perfect  har- 
mony. Beats  will  also  be  beard  when  other  concords,  as 
fifths,  are  imperfectly  adjusted.   (Herschel  on  Sound.) 

Dr.  Smith,  in  the  learned  work  of  which  we  have  here 
availed  ourselves,  gives  some  useftil  ^actioal  rules  Sot 
tuning  by  means  of  beats,  tbe  substanoe  oi  which  will  ha 
found  unda  the  head  of  Tuning. 

BEATTIE.  JAMES,  a  poet  and  metubysidan  of  the 
18tb  century,  was  bom  in  Scotland,  at  Lavrrenoefcirk,  a 
village  in  the  county  of  Kmcardine,  Oct.  25,  1 735.  Hie 
parents  kept  a  small  farm,  and  were  eiteemed,  not  only  for 
their  honesty,  but  for  a  degree  of  cultivation  and  intelleot 
not  common  in  their  station.  James  Beattie  received  his  flrst 
education  at  the  village  school.  He  eoterod  the  Marisehal 
College,  Aberdeen,  in  1 749  ;  obtained  a  bursary,  or  scholar- 
ship, and  other  honours ;  and  after  completing  his  course 
of  study  was  appointed,  August  1,  1753,  schoolmaster  to  tbe 
parish  of  Fordoun,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians,  six  iniles 
from  Lawrencekirk.  In  this  solitary  abode  his  poetic  tem- 
perament was  fostered  by  the  grand  soeneiy  which  sur- 
rounded him ;  and  his  works  evince  tbe  seal  and  taste  with 
which  be  studied  the  everHjhanging  beauties  of  natnre. 
He  attracted  the  ihvourable  notice  of  a  ndghbonring  pro- 
prietM,  tbe  cdebrated  Lwd  Honboddo.  with  whom  be  ever 
after  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse.  In  June,  1 796,  be 
was  elected  usher  to  the  grammar-school  of  Aberdeen ;  and 
in  1 760,  it  seems  rather  by  private  interest  than  in  conse- 
quence of  anv  dirtinction  which  he  bad  then  attained,  he 
was  appointed  professw  of  moral  philosophy  and  logic  in 
the  Harischal  College. 

His  first  and  chief  business  was  to  prepare  a  course  of 
lectures,  tbe  substance  of  which,  as  they  were  remodelled 
by  long  study  and  frequent  revision,  was  given  to  the  world 
ia  his  Elements  of  Moral  Sdenee.  His  first  poetical  at- 
tempts were  published  in  London  in  1760,  and  received  with 
fttvour ;  hut  most  of  tbe  pieces  contained  in  this  edlaction 
(which  is  now  very  rare)  were  omitted  by  the  autbor'a  ma- 
turer  judgment  in  later  editions  of  bit  works.  Some  will 
be  Ibnnd  in  the  Af^ndiz  to  Sir  William  Forbes's  Lifi  qf 
Beattiw.  The  same  tacit  censure  was  passed  by  the  author 
upon  hia  JudgTnent  qf  Purit,  published  in  1765.  In  1762 
he  wrote  bis  ifsra/on  Poetry,  which,  however,  he  retained  a 
long  time  in  manuscript,  until  it  was  published,  with  others 
of  his  prose  works,  in  1776.  The  Minstrel  was  commenced 
in  1 766 ;  but  during  that  year  all  his  pursuits,  except  those 
which  were  compulsory,  were  interrupted  by  a  bad  state  of 
health.  June  28,  1 767,  he  married  Miss  Dim,  daughter  of 
the  rector  of  tiie  grammar-school  at  Aberdeen. 

During  this  year  be  conceived  the  notion  of  oompostng 
his  Bstatf  on  lYuth,  written  avowedly  to  confute  the  moral 
and  metejdiysieal  doctrines  advanoed  1^  Hum^  vbidi  at 
that  time  were  supposed  to  be  making  numerous  converts , 
and  which,  perhaps,  derived  as  much  of  their  popularly 
from  the  &sluonable  aceeptirfion  and  high  repute  of  their  au- 
thor, as  from  the  arguments  on  which  wsy  rested.  Beattie'i 
motives  for  engaging  in  this  task  will  be  found  fully  de 
tailed  in  a  Icmg  letter  to  Dr.  Blacklock  (Forbes's  L^fc,  vol.  L 
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LI39},  and  thevdo  wedit  to  hia  nMnnSfff  and  ooon^; 
it  wu  no  dight  thing  ibr  a  ^oung  and  almost  unknown 
man  to  attack  an  aatl^  fbnntdable  at  once  from  ability, 
party  ominexion,  and  high  standing  in  society ;  and  this  m 
did  not  in  tha  language  m  deference,  but  with  the  uncompro- 
mising hostility  of  one  who  beUevaa  his  antagooiat  to  be  not 
only  a  mistaken  but  a  mischievous  person.  If  Beattie  oould 
n<tt  quite  attain  his  own  wish  of  being  *  animated  without 
losing  his  temper,*  something  must  be  conceded  to  his  deep 
feeling  of  the  importance  of  the  subjects  in  dispute.  The 
Eutw,  however,  was  raoeived  with  much  anger  by  Mr.  Hume 
and  his  friends,  as  a  violent  and  personal  attack ;  and  that 
Beattie's  zeal  might  rei^uire  some  temperingwe  may  conclude 
from  knowing  that  an  intended  preface  to  the  second  edition 
(published  early  in  1771)  was  cancelled  by  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  best  friends.  His  work  appeared  in  May,  1770, 
under  the  title  £«k^  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth,  M  ejipantion  to  Sophittry  and  Seepticitm. 
The  plan  of  it  i«  flius  given  by  his  biographer.  *Dr. 
Beattse  first  endeavours  to  trace  the  several  kinds  of  evi- 
dence up  to  their  first  principles,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  standard  of  truth,  and  explain  its  immutability.  He 
shows,  in  the  second  place,  that  his  sentiments  on  this 
head,  how  inoonsistent  soever  with  the  genius  of  scepti- 
cism, and  with  the  principles  and  practice  of  sceptical 
writers,  are  yet  periSsctly  consistent  witn  the  genius  of  true 
philosophy,  and  with  the  practice  and  principles  of  those 
whom  all  aoknowledge  to  nave  been  most  successful  in  the 
investigation  of  truu ;  concluding  with  some  inferences  or 
rules,  hy  which  the  most  important  fallacies  of  the  sceptical 
philoBOphers  may  be  detected  by  every  person  of  common 
sense,  even  though  he  should  not  possess  aouteness  of  meta- 
physiDal  knowledge  snfBoient  to  qualify  him  for  a  logieal 
eonfutatim  of  them.  In  the  third  plaoe,  he  anawan  some 
oltjeotums,  and  makes  some  nraarks,  W  way  of  estimate  of 
leeptiBiaai,  and  seeptioal  writers.' — ^Forbes,  p.  167. 

The  S*tay  on  Truth  was  only  the  first  put  of  an  intended 
leetnre  on  the  evidenoes  of  morality  and  leUgion.  H^tual 
til  health,  and  an  avowed  dislike  to  severe  study,  prevented 
Dr.  Beattie  from  oompleting  his  design. 

The  first  eanto  of  the  Mirutrel  was  published  anony- 
mously in  1771.  It  was  most  fkvourably  received  by  the 
public  and  honoured  by  the  warm  praise  of  Gray,  the  mora 
valuable  because  the  praise  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
of  minute  critieism.  This  is  preserved  in  Forbes's  Zi/e 
(vol.  i  p.  197).  In  the  same  year  he  visited  London,  for  ue 
first  time  since  he  had  been  known  as  an  author ;  and  re- 
ceived distinguished  and  flattering  notioe  from  Dr.  Johnson, 
LoxA  Lyttleton,  and  the  best  litenry  sooie^  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

It  was  tibe  wish  of  hia  ftienda  to  obtain  some  pannanent 
ptoviaion  fbr  one  who  had  no  patrimuy.  whose  literary  pro- 
fits were  small,  and  whose  only  other  lesouroe  was  the  seanty 
income  of  his  professorship ;  and  it  was  thought  that  hu 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  revealed  reUgion  entiUed  him  to 
thismarkofpublio  favour.  Inl773  heagainvisitedLondon 
to  urge  his  claim,  and  owing  to  the  powvfrd  int«est  which 
be  was  then  able  to  eommand,  be  obtained  a  pension  of  300/. 
The  King  (Oeorge  III.)  received  him  with  distinguished 
fhvour ;  and  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  Bim  the 
honoraiy  degree  of  D.G.II  During  this  visit.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  painted  and  presented  to  him  the  well-known 
portrait,  whieh  contains  the  allegorical  triumph  of  Truth 
over  Sophistry,  Seeptioism,  and  Infidelity.  In  the  same 
autumn  there  oeeuned  a  vacaooy  in  the  Univmi^  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  it  was  thou^t  would  open  the  ohair  of  moml 
philosophy  to  Dr.  Beattie;  but  this  nefennen^  though 
strongly  urged  upon  him,  ha  declined  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  quiet.  At  uiis  time  be  was  engaged  in  finidiing  the 
second  book  of  tha  H^mlr^  whieh  was  puUiabed  in  the 
(bllowing  spring. 

Several  of  Beattie's  friends,  and  some  eminent  persons 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  heea  influenced  by  personal  re- 
gard, were  desirous  to  induce  lUm  to  take  oideis  in  the 
English  church,  and  more  than  one  living  was  pressed  upon 
his  acceptance.  In  1774  he  received  the  offer  of  a  living 
worth  near  500/.  per  annum,  from  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  It  appears  that  Beattie  took  these  pro- 
pnals  into  serious  oonsideration,  and  that  he  entertained 
no  objections  on  the  score  of  discipline  or  doctrine ;  hut 
be  renised  them  principally  on  the  ground  that  his  ac- 
eeptanee  might  givaahan£etothe<^)ponentaofT«vealcd 
MUirMmft'  aMtrting  that  the  Aaav  om  TViilA  waa  written 


for  the  sake  of  preftrment  '  Parlly,*  he  says,  'beoaose  H 

might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  principle,  if,  at  age  of 
thirQr-e^t,  I  were  to  quit,  with  no  other  mmxxrmt  motin 
than  that  of  bettering  my  eireamBtances.  tnat  diuieh  of 
wlndi  I  have  hitherto  raen  a  member.'  It  is  not  superfluooa 
to  praise  this  delieaoy  and  independenee  of  feeling,  beeauaa 
many  persons  whom  it  would  be  harsh  to  eondemn  as  having 
sold  their  opinions  for  prefennent,  havo  at  least  shewn  » 
culpable  neglect  of  their  own  Qharaoters  and  the  interest  of 
truth,  by  accepting  preferment  nndcv  eireumstanees  which 
were  almost  sure  to  fix  the  inrontation  of  voialily  man 
them.   (See  Beattie's'ZeAir  to  Dr.  foiimu,  Forbes,  voL  L 

p.  359.) 

The  Enay  on  Truth  was  re-published  in  1776,  vrUh  three 
other  essays  •.—On  Poetry  and  Sfiuia,  at  the^  tiffaet  the 
Mind;  On  Laughter  and  Sjudierwu  Compoeittm;  On  the 
Utilitff  qf  Gamcal  Learning.  Thaae  vera  fbllowed  at 
intervals  by  other  eaaaya  and  dissertaUoni,  chiefly  taken 
firom  hia  academical  lectnres :— IKnertoliDfM  JUbm  and 
Critical,  on  Memory  and  Imagination,  on  Dreaming,  on 
the  Theory  qf  Language^  on  Fable  and  Romance,  on  the 
Attachmenta  of  Kindred,  and  lUueiratiom  of  StUiknuty, 
1783;  Emdfnceeo/theChriilianBeHgion,\7S6;  Elemente 
0/ Moral  Scienee,vo\.  i. containing  PeyeMogy and Nahmi 
T%eotogy,  1790;  vol.  ii.  containing  Ethiee,  ISeonomiee,  Po- 
lities, Logic,  and  a  Dieeertation  on  the  Stave  TVode,  1793. 
But  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  no  new  investigattons  or 
studies ;  and  his  letters  ex^ain  the  cause  of  this  to  have 
been  ill  health,  and  consequent  disinclination  to  labour, 
aggravated  by  mental  depression,  and  a  considerable  share 
of  domestic  disquiet,  produced  by  an  hereditary  disposi 
tion  to  insanity  in  his  wife.  Hia  lift  passed  until  1 790 
without  marked  aronts,  in  the  disohaige  of  hii  acade- 
mical duties ;  varied  in  Us  long  aummer  vaeations  by  not 
unfrequent  ^ilts  to  London,  and  to  many  perstms  emi- 
nent by  their  talents  cr  rank,  who  aooght  his  society  fbr  tha 
sake  of  Iris  povrers  as  a  eommmion,  as  mndi  aa  for  bis  repa- 
tation.  In  1 790  he  snffsred  an  irreparable  lose  in  the  death 
of  his  eldest  son  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  a  young  man  ot 
great  promise ;  and  his  declining  health  received  another 
shock  m  1796  in  the  unexpected  death  of  his  only  surviving 
son  after  a  week's  illness,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age. 
He  said,  in  looking  on  the  corpse, '  I  have  now  done  with 
the  world,'  and  he  never  again  applied  to  study  of  any  sort. 
The  closing  years  of  his  life  exhibit  a  melancholy  scene  of 
gloom  and  distress,  bodilv  and  mental.  He  was  struck  by 
palsy  in  April,  1799,  ana  after  one  or  two  subsequent  at- 
wks,  expired  August  18th,  1803. 

In  the  relations  of  private  life,  and  in  his  public  dntiea 
as  a  teacher.  Dr.  Beattie  was  most  amiable ;  and  be  com* 
manded,  in  an  unusual  degree,  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  pupils,  as  wdl  as  ttf  a  lu-ge  circle  of  friends.  It  is  to  Im 
tecnded  to  hia  honour,  that  long  before  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  was  brought  before  pariiament,  Beattie  was 
active  in  protesting  against  that  iniquitous  traffic ;  and  he 
introduced  the  subject  into  bis  academical  course,  with  the 
express  hope  that  such  of  his  oupils  as  might  be  led  by  fbr- 
tune  to  the  West  Indies  would  recollect  the  lessons  of  hu- 
manity which  he  inculcated. 

Of  his  writings,  the  Minstrel  is  that  which  now  probably 
is  moat  read.  It  exhibits  a  strong  feeling  for  the  oeauties 
of  nature,  which  will  probably  prevent  its  being  entirely  for- 
gotten. Beattie's  metaphysirAl  writings  have  the  reputation 
of  being  dear,  lively,  and  attractive,  but  not  profound.  The 
Ettay  on  Truth  was  much  read  and  admirea  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  but  has  fallen  into  oompantive  neglect,  with 
the  doctrines  against  which  it  was  especially  directed. 
(Life  of  Dr.  Beattie,  by  Sir  W.  Forbqs.  two  vols.  4to.) 

BE  AUG  AIRE,  a  town  in  F^ce  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rh6ne  in  the  department  of  Card,  432  miles  S.S.B. 
Paris  by  Moulina,  Clermont,  Mende  and  NTmes.   It  is  in 
43°  48'  N.  lat..  4^  36'  E.  long. 

Beaucaire  seems  to  have  existed  in  antient  times  under 
tiie  name  of  Ugemum.  It  probably  was  at  first  a  depen- 
dency of  Ntmes.  In  1734  a  Roman  road  leading  from 
Ntmes  towards  Beaucaire  was  discovered  by  M.  Veigile  de 
la  Bastide.  On  this  road  were  several  Roman  mile-stones, 
numbered,  as  it  seems,  in  the  direction  from  Nemausua  (or 
Ntmes)  as  the  capital  of  the  district  to  Ugemum.  Some  of 
these  mile-stones  not  having  been  displaced  afforded  the 
meana  (tf  ascertaining  by  actual  measurement  the  length  of 
the  Roman  mile,  which  was  found  ta  he  7S1  toses  4  fbet 
ft«ich  measure,  equ^  to  WM^^y^Kngliah. 
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Sonw  of  tibe  niife-itnM  had  been  rHBorad,  u  it  u  nppowd, 
^  CoDitutiiWt  geMral  and  &ther-ra-Uv  o(  the  Bmperor 
HoDwiin.  and  ftmned  into  a  monnment  in  memory  of  soma 
penMi  or  peraou  of  diBtinctiont  who  Ml  in  a.  victory  which 
he  gained  (a.o.  411)  om  the  Fnnk*  and  Allemanni,  who 
attnnpted  to  force  him  toraiie  tlw  tieKo  of  Arlei.  In  the 
•erenth  century  Ugemum  was  reg^urdad  as  a  place  of  great 
strength*  and  waa  perfaapa  ntber  a  castle  or  military  post 
than  a  town  of  any  extent.   (Millin,  fixpilly^  D'AuvUIe, 

In  the  eleronth  century  the  name  Ugemum  gave  place 
to  that  of  Betli-Cadnun  or  Belcadro  (whence  the  modem 
Beaucaire).  derived  either  fnmi  the  square  form  of  the  castle 
or  of  the  tower*  of  the  castle,  or  from  the  heauty  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  it  was  placed ;  for  Cadr£,  or  Caire,  in  the 
dialect  of  Languedoo  and  Provenoe  signifles  a  square,  or 
genently  a  space ;  and  Beauoaire  may  be  translated '  hand- 
scKiw  district'  Ibwt  tptartur).  (UiUin>  Malta-Bnm.)  The 
DanM  Ugemum,  though  lost  by  the  town,  was  tnwseaUe  in 
that  of  an  ialand  io  the  Rhfine  oppoaite  to  it,  which  was 
caUftd  Gemica,  a  corruption  seemingly  of  Ugemiea.  This 
isJaod,  by  the  drying  up  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhone  which 
sHRDuniMd  it  on  ttw  east  aide,  is  now  united  to  the  town 
of  Taraaeon,  the  lower  part  of  whieh  is  still  called  Oer- 
nwoe. 

In  the  middle  ages  Beaucsiire  was  under  the  Counts  of 
Pnnrenee,  until  it  waa  ceded  in  1 126  to  the  Count  of  Tou- 
louse ;  and  in  the  trouUes  whioh  that  illustrious  family  suf- 
fered for  their  protection  of  the  Albigenses  it  waa  twice  the 
scene  of  contest  In  or  about  the  year  1217  it  opened  its 
gates  to  Raymond,  son  of  Raymond  VI..  Count  of  Tou- 
louse; uid  the  garrisMi  placed  in  it  by  Simon  Montfbrt 
(kader  <tf  the  Crusade  against  RwiBoad),  which  retired 
into  the  cattle,  waa  Ibreed  to  aornndar*  Louis  VIII.,  King 
of  Franoek  bMiaead  it  within  tan  yean  aftar,  hut  m  vain. 
To  the  Counta  m  Touknue  Beauoaire  ia  aaid  toow*  its 
brated  fair,  which  oonstitutas  at  present  ita  chief  claim  to 
notice;  but  this  is  doubtful,  though  the  fair,  at  any  rate, 
eiiated  longheffm  the  year  1463,  when  Louis  XI.  of  France 
grantad  ecrlain  privilms  to  thoae  who  frequented  it. 

Beauoaire  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  eounuy ;  and  the  view 
acniae  the  Rhtoe,  which  ia  here  a  magni&coit  stream,  to 
the  pctiuesque  eaatle  and  town  of  Tarascon,  is  very  fine. 
Tarascon  and  Beauoaire  are  just  opposite  one  another,  so  as 
to  appear  like  parts  <tf  the  same  town.  The  oommunioation 
between  them  was  long  maintained  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  or 
rather  by  two  bridges  leading  ftom  eadi  bulk  to  a  sUme 
eanaainqr,  the  ■■■aiiiii.  aa  it  seemed,  of  a  fiwmer  bridge; 
but  tihe  pHsage  b;^  these  Mdgaa  of  boata  waa  dangenma 
iriwn  the  violaDt  niafral  or  aootii  wind  Uew,  Of  Ula  yean 
a  euapenaion  bridge  of  three  ardies,  441  metres,  or  1447 
feet,  long  has  been  erected :  five  of  these  suspension  brtdgea 
have  been  erected  of  late  aoroas  the  Rhdne  between  Lyons 
and  Beaneaire.  The  sitoation  (rf  Beauoaire  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rb&ie  is  highly  favouraUe  to  its  eommeroa.  The  quay 
is  wdl  built,  and  oonvenient  for  the  landing  of  goods.  A 
canal  runs  from  Beaucnire  to  Aigues  Mortes,  and  there 
divides  into  two  branohes :  one  eonmunieating  directly  with 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  village  of  Repauset,  the  other 
pasting  through  aeveral  of  the  etanga  or  lakes  to  the  port 
of  Cette.  This  canal  enables  boats  to  avoid  the  mouths  of 
the  Uidne,  the  navigatioa  of  whioh  is  uncertain  and  dan* 
geroDS,  and  sometimes  impossible. 

Hm  town  of  Beauoaire  was,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  oen- 
tanr,  atmnimded  by  walla,  whieh  were,  bowevw,  nseleaa  for 
defniee.  Thaae  inlta  pfobaUy  atiU  remain,  for  later  an- 
thorities  apeak  of  the  beu^of  the  gate  wUoh  leads  towards 
the  Rhtee.  Tha  streets  era  omoked  and  narrow ;  but  for 
this  it  would  he  considered  a  handsome  town.  The  number 
of  bonsM  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  population,  which  in 
)<3S  was  only  9967.  These  are  fhlly  inhabited  only  during 
the  Air,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  the  elosea 
apartmenta  and  aJmost  deserted  streets  form  a  marked  oon- 
tnst  to  the  activity  which  prevails  at  the  foir  time.  The 
high  prioea  then  obtained  for  lodgings  and  accommodation 
of  evetjr  kind,  by  enaUing  the  inhabitants  to  anbstit  during 
ibe  rest  of  the  year  vrith  little  exertion,  have  been  fotal  to 
tha  industry  of  die  town.  There  are  no  manufootures,  nor 
ate  any  grMt  oommenial  undertakings  entered  into.  They 
cnltiTate  a  fow  Tineyarda  and  oUva  tmntatiou.  M.  MilKn 
sag*  tibat  they  have  seaieely  a  tww  or  a  ahoemaker  in 
m  town*  and  that  te  ekniing  they  mnat  either  wait 
BsMm  of  <te  fti^  sr  lamC  to  Tanaoon  H»  a  supply. 


1808.) 

There  is  an  antient  church,  founded  in  the  ninth  century 
by  the  C<mnt  of  Narbonne  the  portal  of  which  is  adwnea 
with  sculptures  relating  to  the  birth  of  Christ  Before  the 
Revolution  there  were  two  other  churches,  both  antient : 
two  convents  for  men,  one  of  Cordeliers  and  one  of  CapucUina, 
and  an  establishment  of  priestt,  *  de  la  doctrine  Chrltienn^ 
who  had  a  college  under  their  direction.  There  were  also 
an  abbey  for  Benedictine  nuns,  two  other  nunneries  (one  of 
Ursulines  and  one  of  Hoapitalierei),  and  two  hospitals.  (Ex- 
pilW,  Diet.  de»  Gauiei  etdala  France,  1768.) 

Th«re  are  some  remains  of  the  antient  castle  of  which 
mention  has  been  already  made.  It  stood  <m  an  eminence 
commanding  tha  town,  and  was  demolished  in  1632,  because 
it  had  ihllen  into  the  handa  of  some  rebels  against  Louis 
XUL  It  ai^wars  to  have  been  an  olgeot  contention  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  between  the 
CatludicB  and  the  Huguenots,  or  PnAeatanta :  the  latter  are 
charged  with  having  committed  great  dJsorden  here  in  1962. 
(Piganiol  de  la  Force ;  Expilly.) 

Ilie  great  fair  of  Beauoaire,  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  resort  to  it,  is  equal  to  almost  any  in  Europe.  It  la 
aaid  that  the  fair  of  1633.  confessedly  the  greatest  for  some 
yeaia,  was  attended  by  from  70,000  to  80,000  persona,  and 
that  business  was  done  to  the  amount  of  160,000,000  franca, 
or  6.400,000^.  sterling.  Mr.  M'CuUoch  (frcon  whose  Diet, 
of  Commerce  we  take  this  statement)  suspects  otaggeration, 
butMalte  "&TymiQ6ograj^i9  E/mMrM^b)  speaks  of  100,000 
as  the  usual  number  of  peraons  who  resort  to  it.  They  come 
from  the  middle  and  aoathern  parta  of  Eurt^,  and  front  the 
Levant 

This  fair  had  ita  oridn  in  the  middle  agea»  and  aeowding 
to  some,  waa  eatahl^ied  by  Raymond  Vl.  Count  of  Tou- 
louae ;  and  there  is  no  aocount  that  it  haa  bora  suspended 
sineeits  establishmmt.  exeeptin  1721  and  1722.  when  the 
plagna  devastated  Provence  and  part  of  languedoo.  At 
first  the  fiiir  was  held  in  the  town,  but  the  increasing  busi' 
ness  rendered  it  necessary  to  hold  it  out  of  the  town  in  a 
□eigbbouring  meadow,  where  tanta  were  erected.  This 
alteration  hu  taken  j»lace  long  heftne  Martinidre  publidied 
Yiis  Ormd  Dictionnaire  (vol.  ii.  1780.)  Its  present  extent 
may  be  judged  of  by  the  statement  given  above.  We  take 
the  folbwing  particulars  from  M.  MiUin.  ( Voyage  dam*  In 
Dipartemem  du  Midi  de  ia  France,  Paris,  1808.) 

Long  before  the  fair  the  principal  merchants  hhe  a  house, 
or  aa  apartment;  every  room  is  filled  with  beds,  and  the 
owner  oontenta  himself  Sat  the  time  with  the  garret.  The 
wod  merchants  and  the  drapers  occupy,  in  alternate  yeant 
the  housM  in  oeitain  streets,  so  that  the  househoMna  in 
each  street  hove  ahemately  a  profit  by  the  high  priees  that 
the  dn^iera  are  made  to  pay.  The  linen-drapers  have  their 
quarter,  the  leather^ellers  theirs ;  the  Jaws  occupy  alwaya 
the  same  spot  Not  <mly  are  the  ahopa  filled,  but  stalls  ai« 
erected  and  covered  with  doth ;  and  benehea  of  stoike  aerve 
for  the  display  and  sale  of  small  wares.  The  names  of 
the  dealers,  their  remdence,  and  their  trade,  are  written  <«i 
squares  of  linen,  &o.,  which  are  suspended  by  ropes  across 
the  Btreeta,  and  form,  by  the  medley  of  the  colours  and  the 
variety  of  their  inscriptions,  a  singular  spectacle.  The  town 
being' insufBcient  for  the  thousands  who  resort  to  it,  a  new 
town  <^  wooden  huts  and  of  tents  is  run  up  in  a  meadow  on 
the  borders  of  the  river,  having  also  ita  pubUo  |daoea,  ita 
streetB,&a.  The  merehanta  of  the  aame  country,  or  llie  same 
town,  usually  ooonpy  the  ume  street,  which  has  the  efibet  of 
bringing  to  the  aame  apot  wares  of  a  similar  hJnd.  One 
street  eontaina  tbo  drugs,  spicea,  and  soap  of  Marseilles ; 
anollier  the  pomatum  and  wa^-b^ls  of  the  perflimers  fii 
Gnsse ;  and  a  third  the  perfhmes  and  liqueurs  of  Mont- 
pelliw.  Goods  of  all  sorts  are  exposed  for  sale,  including 
even  omneos,  medals,  and  other  antiques.  One  whole  street 
contains  nothii^  but  onions  and  garlic.  Not  only  are  the 
town  and  the  meadow  filled  with  a  dense  and  busy  popu- 
lation, but  the  river  is  crowded  with  boats  (arranged  in  regu- 
lar cffder  according  to  their  form,  their  cargo,  md  the  place 
from  which  they  come),  in  whioh  many  persons  take  up 
their  habitatum.  Veasels  of  various  formfl  from  Genoa, 
Caulonia,  or  Marseilles ;  the  boats  whioh  come  from  the 
interi(»  down  the  Rhdne ;  and  thoae  which  onne  from  the 
coast  of  the  oeean  by  tiw  Gand  du  Midi  (whieh  iniites  the 
oeean  wiOi  the  Ibditerranean).  may  be  seen  tiMre^  The 
vesael  whicdi  first  arrivea  sidntes  the  town  with  a  mnskec  ok 
pistol  Ao«;  and  reeeim  in  rstarn  a  riweiTttuldni^ 
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tftalbd  with  ftraw,  and  accompanied  with  flags,  wdicates 
the  superior  diligrace  or  good  fiirtune  of  the  ship-mastM'. 
Besktea  the  merehanti  who  fireouent  the  foir,  the  butiiMM 
doM^  uid  tha  vast  eonooone  of  people  draw  m  number  of 
other  pensns:  there  axe  notanea  and  legal  gentlemen, 
Membera  vt  the  medkal  prcrfbssion  to  attnid  to  cases  of 
fM*iM>—  or  acodent,  and  undertakers  to  bury  the  dead.  A 
small  ohapel  ooeupies  the  extremity  of  the  plain  where  the 
huts  and  tenta  are  erected :  in  this  mass  is  said ;  and  as  the 
worshippers  cannot  be  all  contained  in  the  chapel,  they  kneel 
in  the  meadow  with  thrir  fiioes  turned  towards  the  altar.  A 
great  number  of  rosaries  are  sold  here. 

Rostaurateon.  eafiSs,  billiard-tables,  and  places  for  danc- 
ing GBoT  their  attractions;  jugglers,  showmen  with  wild 
beasta,  and  rope-dancers,  seek  to  profit  by  the  opportunity ; 
and  gaming  aud  debauchery  are  preralent.  Fwkpodcets 
have  taken  place  of  the  highwaymen  who  once  infested  the 
ioada^  and  plundered  those  who  came  to  or  left  tiie  &ir. 
Tlie  government  of  the  finr  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pi^fet 
of  ttie  department,  by  whom  it  is  solemnly  opened. 

The  fiur  was  wiginally  established  for  three  days,  but  the 
intarrention  of  three  saints*  d«ys  (Magdalen.  St  Ann,  and 
St.  James),  on  which,  though  not  reokwied  as  business  days, 
business  goes  on,  extends  the  period  to  six  days,  viz.,  from 
the  22d  to  the  28tb  July.  At  its  close  the  merchants 
depart,  the  Jews  and  Cat^onians  being  usually  the  last  to 
go ;  aud  tiie  town  is  left  to  its  ordinary  jdullnen  till  the 
return  nfthis  extraordinary  scene. 

BEAUFORT,  the  name  of  several  places  m  France,  of 
which  one  only  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  notice. 
Bwu^fort  en  Vallie  (or  Beat^ort  la  VtUt),  wUh  iu  suburb 
Botttfort  en  FiraneHiu  (otherwise  Bemtfort  hor»  la  VUle), 
ia  in  the  department  of  Mune^-Loire,  about  seventeen 
miles,  measured  in  a  atraight  line,  E.  by  S.  of  Angers,  the 
capital  of  Ae  department.  The  town  and  suburb  are  sepa- 
ratal  from  each  otiwrl^  a  branch  of  the  little  river  Coesnon 
or  Couanon,  which  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Authion, 
one  of  Uie  minor  feeden  of  the  Loire.  The  chief  trade  of* 
the  town  in  finmer  times  consisted  in  corn ;  but  the  more 
modem  authorities  speak  of  manufactures  of  coarse  li- 
nens ftv  the  use  of  the  army,  hempen  cloths,  serges,  drug- 
gets, and  hats.  Hemp  is  grown  in  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, which  produces  also  com  and  vegetables.  Before  the 
Revdution  there  were  in  Beaufbrt  la  VUle  two  parish 
churches  and  a  convent  of  Reoollets.  a  class  of  Franciscans. 
The  population,  in  1838,  eomprehending,  probaUy,  both 
Beaufort  la  Ville  and  its  suburb,  was  3288  fbr  the  town, 
and  S9I4  tm  the  whole  oommnne.  47**  S5'  N.  lat.,  and 
0^  13'  W.  long,  from  Greenwich.  (Figaniol  de  la  Vane, 
D^otmatT*  UmverMt  de  la  Prance.) 

BEAUFORT.  CARDINAL.  Henry  Beaoftrt,  Bishop 
of  Winchester  and  Cardinal  of  St  Eusebius,  was  a  son  (tf 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  oi  Lancaster  (father  (tf  Henry  IV.), 
by  iiis  mistress  Catherine  Sw^nford,whom  he  subsequently 
married.  His  children  by  this  woman,  all  bom  before  wed- 
lock, were  Intimated  by  the  name  of  Beaufort  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  niga  of  Richard  II.  We  are  unable 
to  state  the  exact  year  m  Cardinal  Beaufort's  birth ;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  consecrated  a 
bishop  when  'very  young,'  in  139  7,  aim  that  he  is  spoken  of 
on  his  death-bed  as  *  an  <dd  man  of  eighhr,'  we  infer  that  it 
was  about  the  year  1370.  He  studied  at  Oxfi)rd,Cambrid^, 
andAix-larCl^idle.  In  1397  he  waa  created  lu^iop  of  lon- 
eoln  (he  is  erroneously  called  hislu^  of  London  in  the  Psr- 
liamentary  Rutory) ;  became  chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Oxfi)zd  in  1399;  and  in  1404  succeeded  the  celebrated 
William  of  Wyekham  as  bishop  of  Winchester.  In  the 
pariiaments  of  1404  and  1405  he  officiated  as  lord  chan- 
cellor, an  office  which  he  filled  four  times  during  his  life. 
The  bishoprick  of  Winchester  was  then,  as  at  present,  one 
of  the  rienest  endowments  in  the  English  church;  and 
Beaufbrt,  ftrom  habits  of  frugality  according  to  some  writers, 
tnm  sordid  oovetousness  accordiof^  to  others,  multiplied  his 
riches  so  as  to  become  the  wealthiest  subject  in  England. 
He  advanced  his  nephew,  Henry  V.,  way  ctf  loan,  out  of 
his  own  privata  parse  not  less  than  88,000/.  during  his  wan 
in  nuKW ;  and  also  lent  the  infant  king,  ^nry  VI., 
11,000/.,  sums  which,  the  cireumstaneea  of  the  times  being 
eonsiderad,  were  of  enormous  magnitude. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  V.  in  1432,  Beaufort  (with  his 
Imrther,  afiwwards  Duke  of  Exeter)  waa  appointed  guardian 
of  his  Uifant  sttoeesBor:  Beaufort  was  also  a  memW  of  Uie 
oouMil  «(  ngener*  cf  which  the  king'a  voela.  Hnmphr«y» 


Duke  of  Gloueester.  was  the  nominal  head.  The  itmg^  fbr 
supremacy  between  these  ambitious  men,  wbtdi  soon  aa- 
snmed  die  oharaeter  of  a  flevee  personal  eontaft,  is  the  moat 
promiuMit  fbatuie  the  internal  hiatorr  of  England  from 
the  year  1484  to  the  year  of  their  death,  m  1447.  The  pre- 
late being  a  man  >  well  skflled  in  all  the  means  prudence 
suggests  to  the  ambitious  to  aceontpUsh  their  ends*  (we 
quote  the  words  of  Rapin),  ultimately  triumphed  in  the 
struggle,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion  threatened  to 
inflict  upon  the  country  all  the  ills  of  civil  war.  The  quarrel 
fint  assumed  a  warlike  aspect  in  1426.  The  citizens  of 
London  were  of  the  party  of^  tiie  duke.  To  overawe  them 
the  bishop  strengthened  the  garrison  of  the  Tower,  which 
the  council,  under  his  influence,  had  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Sir  Richard  Wydevile,  a  creature  of  his  own.  This  oc- 
curred duringa  temporary  absence  <tf  Gloucester  m  die  Con- 
tinent. On  his  return  he  demanded  lodginga  in  the  Tower, 
but  was  reftaaed.  Wydevile  having  ordmtoadmit 'noone 
more  powerfhl  than  himselC*  In  Ua  resentment  the  duke 
ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  ciased  against  the  prelate. 
The  next  morning  the  retainws  of  Beaufwt  attempted  to 
force  Uie  gates  at  I^ndon  Bridge.  The  dtixena  flew  to  arms, 
and  bloodshed  was  with  difficulty  avoted  by  the  Arehludiop 
of  Canterbury  and  tha  Prince  of  Portugal,  who  hapt>ened 
to  be  then  in  England,  prevailing  upon  tbe  two  partiea  to 
suspend  their  feuds  till  tb«  Dnke  of  Bedford,  the  regent, 
who  had  been  written  to,  should  arrive  from  Paris.  The 
bishop's  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford  on  this  oocasion  is 
wuth  quoting : — 

*  I  recommend  me  unto  you  with  all  my  heart;  and  as 
you  desire  the  welfara  of  the  king  our  sovnreign  kid.  and  of 
his  realms  of  En^and  and  France,  and  year  own  health  and 
oura  also,  aobasle  yon  hithw;  by  mjr  troth,  if  von  tarry 
we  shall  put  this  land  in  a  jeopardy  with  a  field;  such  a 
brothff  you  bave  here.  God  make  him  a  good  man.  Fot 
yqur  wisdom  knoweth  that  the  profit  of  France  standeth  in 
the  wdlkn<tf  England.  Written  in  graat  haste  on  AUnllow 
Even,  by  y  true  awvant  to  my  lives  end, 

'Hx!r.  WlKTON.' 

(Hall's  Ckromdes  ;  the  letter  is  also  printed  in  the  second 
series  of  Ellia's  HUt.  Lettert.) 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  hastened  from  Paris  to  reconcile 
the  rivals,  but  found  it  expedient  to  refer  tbe  matter  to  a 
parliament  summoned  for  the  purpose  at  Leicester.  This 
parliament  is  known  by  the  nickname  of  the  *  parliament  of 
bats,'  a  nickname  whiiui,  in  its  orinn,  aptly  illustrates  the 
temper  of  the  partixana  of  the  biuu^  and  of  Gloucester, 
and  throws  some  li^tontiw  state  Mnanaati.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  conaequencea  of  strife  among  armed  men, 
the  members  of  tbe  parliament  summoned  at  Leicest» 
were  (vdered  to  leave  their  swords  and  other  weapona 
usually  worn  by  the  gentiy  at  their  inns:  their  followers, 
however,  with  a  view  to  defeating  this  prohibition,  attended 
them  with  bat*,  or  dubs,  on  their  sboulden ;  and  when 
^ese  also  were  forbidden  they  conoealed  stones  and  plum- 
mets of  lead  in  their  sleeves  and  bosoms.  {Parliamentary 
Hietory,  voL  i.  pi  354.) 

Among  other  charges  put  forward  by  the  Duke  of  Qlon- 
cester,  in  a  bill  of  impeechment  against  his  uncle  Beau- 
fort, was  an  accusation  that  he  had  hired  an  assassin  to 
take  away  the  life  of  the  late  King  Henry  V.,  at  the  time 
Prinoe  of  Walas ;  and  that  he  had  eneonrwed  the  prince  to 
usurp  tbe  throne  belbre  tbe  death  of  his  fetnar.  CHoneester 
professed  to  make  this  charge  oo  the  anthori^  of  Henry 
himself;  but  tbe  bishop  triumphantly  opposed  to  tbattesti- 
moDv  the  fact  that  Henry  had,  to  tbe  last  moment  of  hit 
life,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  and  eonfldenee.  After 
much  wrangling  and  re<siminaticai,  the  matter  waarefened 
to  the  arbitration  of  four  spiritual  and  four  tempwal  peers, 
who  awarded  that  Gloucester  should  be  '  good  lord  to  the 
bishop,  and  have  him  in  affection  and  love.'  and  that  the 
prelate  should  preserve  to  tbe  duke  *  trew  and  sad  love  and 
affection,  and  be  ready  to  do  him  such  service  as  pertaineth 
of  honesty  to  my  Lord  of  Winchester  uid  to  his  estate  to 
do.'  A  formal  public  reoondUation  then  took  idaee  betweoD 
the  two  disputants ;  but  the  Inahw  felt  Uw  amrd  to  be  ao 
much  of  a  reproof,  that  be  reaimed  the  ehaneslkmhip^  and 
obtained  leave  to  go  abroad,  cnie  letter  <tf  leave  is  given 
in  the  second  series  of  EUia's  ffiK,  LHiwe.'j  Beeofort  ae- 
oompanied  Bedford  in  bis  return  to  Fhmoe ;  and  at  Calaia 
received  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  pope  had  raiaed 
him  to  the  dign^  of  eardina^  and  had  mNWBtad  bin  legal* 
d  Uamf9,  fix  the  pu^oie  of  direotiag-an  Bngli^  ferea  m  • 
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flnuaa  uniiut  tbe  HwBin  in  Bohemia.  [SaeBiofOBD, 
Dims  OP.] 

In  1489  Caxdinil  Beaufort  luceeeded  in  destzoying  the 
pnm  of  hit  jvnl  Gloooetter,  by  haTing  the  young  king 
erowned,  and  h*  Cueing  the  pariiameBt  to  dedan  m  the 
ocBwion  that  the  el&ce  of  nroteetOT,  fllled  by  the  duke, 
was,  ^Mo/acto,  at  an  and.  nom  being  at  the  head  of  the 
counol  of  rwenoy,  Gknioester  was  thus  reduced  to  his  rank 
as  a  pear.  Fran  this  time  till  his  death  the  councils  of  the 
caidinal  predominated  in  the  adminisbation. 

A  powerful  party,  however,  headod  by  the  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, opposed  itself  to  the  administration  of  the  car- 
dinaL  Ine  spirit  of  the  age  was  averse  to  the  rule  of 
ecclesiastical  stmtesmen;  ana  the  House  of  Commons  in 
particular  had  directed  ita  attentitm  to  the  questional  church 
laCwm*  as  ewentisl  to  good  government.  In  a  meeting  of 
peers,  in  1431.  it  was  proposed  that,  as  the  digni^  of  car- 
dinal was.  by  the  law  of  the  land.  incompattUa  with  the 
poaaeawon  of  a  Inshc^  in  Bn^ud,  Beaufort  should  be 
removed  fiom  the  see  of  Winchester,  and  oompelled  to  re- 
fund its  revenues  from  the  day  that  he  had  accepted  the 
cardinal's  haL  Gloucester  followed  up  this  motion  with  a 
series  ofcharges.  to  the  effect  that  Beaufwt  had  incurred 
the  penalties  of  premunire  in  having  accepted  the  papal 
poll,  contrary  to  the  express  prohibition  of  the  late  king,  and 
had  exempted  himself  as  legate  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
see  of  Canterbury.  The  same  charges  were  renewed  in  a 
more  formal  manner  bv  Gloucester  in  1434.  (The  articles 
are  given  at  length  in  Rapin  and  the  Parliamentary  History 
bom  Hall.)  He  accused  the  cardinal,  also,  of  having 
amassed  weahh  by  dishonest  means,  of  having  usurped 
the  fuDetions  of  sovweignty,  appointing  embassies,  and  re- 
leasing prisoners  on  his  own  autnorihr,  and  estranging  from 
the  peraon  of  the  younff  king  hia  relaUree  and  the  eonncil 
of  ue'  r^ncy.  That  uese  charges  ware  founded  on  truth 
is  evident  from  the  foot  Uiat  two  aeti  of  parliament  were 
passed.  «ie  in  1433,  the  other  in  1437,  indemnifying  Beau- 
fort against  the  penalties  of  prmnunire,  and  pardoning  him 
fat  all  crimes  oommitted  up  to  the  20th  of  July  in  the  last- 
named  year.  The  arrest  and  pn^ble  murder  of  Gloucester 
are  usually  ascribed  to  hia  fleree  and  courageous  denunciation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  of  the  king.  Ghmcaster'i 
death  took  idace  on  the  iSth  of  February,  1447. 

The  cwdinal  survived  his  great  rival  but  six  weeks. 
His  death-bed  has  been  pamted  in  immortal  colours  by 
Shakspeare  (fimry  VI.  Part  3).  but  the  imaginatioa  of 
the  poet  has  sullied  the  darkest  foatures  of  uie  picture. 
Sbak^eare  xepresoits  him  as  expiring  in  an  agcay  of 
de^air : — 

'  Lonl  CmhHMl,  If  thm  Udik'rt  OD 


HoM  «p  ajhud.  maka  rifnalof  Ikj 
H*  dim,  ua  m«kc«  no  ilgn.' 

But  we  know  from  the  authority.  Hall,  whidi  ShakipMre 
has  followed  in  the  less  harroiring  details  of  the  scene,  that 
the  cardinal's  worldliness  was  con&ned  to  expressing  his 
regret  that  money  could  not  piurcbase  life,  and  ttuit  death 
ibould  have  cut  nim  off  at  the  moment  when  bis  rival  to 
the  great  o|^ect  of  his  ambition  (the  popedom)  had  been 
removed.  Hall's  verabn  is  given  on  the  authority  of  one 
Baker,  the  cardinal's  chaplam ;  and  the  last  words  are,  *  I 
pray  you  all  to  pray  for  me.'  His  will,  moreover,  to  which 
tvo  codicils  are  attached,  on  the  7th  and  9th  of  April  (he 
died  on  the  11  tfa),  is  still  extant  (Nichols's  Aoyaj  and  A6U« 
Ifilb,  p.  311),  indicating  a  itata  of  foaling  more  worthy  of 
a  Christian  ]^^te.  Hu  gnat  wealth  was  distributed,  ae- 
oording  to  the  proviwons  of  his  will,  in  charitable  dmations. 
Not  leas  than  4000/.  was  allotted  for  the  relief  of  the  indi- 
gent prisoners  in  Newgate,  Ludgate,  the  Fleet,  Marshalsea. 
King  B  Bench,  and  the  ^H^"  attached  to  the  Southwark 
manor  of  the  diooese  of  Winchester;  and  the  hospital  of 
8l  Cross  at  Winchester  itill  exists  as  a  monument  of  his 
mimifioenca.  Cardinal  Beaufort  was  buried  in  the  beautiflil 
efaantrr  which  bears  hia  name  in  Winchester  Cathedral. 

(Hall's  ChrofdeUt;  Taitxet'%  Modem  Hittory  <^  Bn^- 
iontf;  Rapin's  fitrfory ,-  Lingard's /ftWory ;  andMilners 
Hittorjf  of  Wimcheater.  In  me  two  last^iamed  works  the 
leader  wm  find  a  much  more  fovourable  account  of  the 
last  moments  of  the  cardinal,  given  on  the  authority  of  an 
m-witnesa.  in  dwCmiuwa'um  t^theBUtory  i^Croylandt 
than  we  have  adopted  in  the  text) 

BBAUFORT.M AROARET, COUNTBSS  OF  RICH- 
MOND AND  DBRBY,  is  entiUfld  tohoDoniable  mention 
n  an  aoaiiMOt  patmiasa  of  Uteraton^  afto-  dm  manim  of 
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the  age  in  whieh  she  lived.  She  waa  of  royal  descent,  bemg 
the  duighter  and  hmress  of  John  Beaufort.  Duke  of  Somcr- 
aet,  grandson  of  JtAin  of  Gannt.  Duke  of  Lancaster,  third 
son  (tf  Edward  in.  This  descent  was  not  strictly  legitimate, 
the  name  of  Beaufort  having  been  first  given  by  John  of 
Graunt  to  his  natural  children  by  Catherine  Swynford,  who 
were  legitimated  by  act  of  parliament  under  Richard  H. 
Margaret  Beaufort  was  bom  in  1441;  and  was  thrice  married 
first  to  Edmund  Tudor,  half  brother  to  Henry  VI.,  creiUed 
Earl  of  Richnumd,  by  whom  she  bad  one  son,  afterwards 
Henry  VII. ;  secondly  to  Sir  Henry  StaffcMrd,  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ducal  house  of  Buckingham ;  thirdly  to  Lord 
Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  of  Deri>y.  By  the  two  Ust  mar- 
riages she  had  no  issue.  Sbe  died  in  1509,  and  is  buried  at 
Westminster,  where  her  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  south 
aisle  of  Henry  Vllth's  Chapel 

The  Counteu  of  RichnuKid  was  rich,  pious,  chariteble. 
and  generous.  Hw  attention  to  the  formal  observaBoeR  of 
religion  m^seribed  by  the  Papal  chureh  was  strict  even  to 
rigour.  To  her  boun^  Christ's  Coll^,Cambrid{^,  founded 
in  1S05,  and  St  John's  Collie,  Cambridge,  pr^jeeted  and 
endowed  by  her,  but  not  chartered  till  1511,  owe  their  exist- 
ence. The  latter,  however,  waa  deprived  of  the  greater  por- 
tion of  ito  revenues,  that  which  consisted  of  the  foundress's 
estates,  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  sued  for  and  recovered  them 
as  heir-at-law ;  and  the  wealth  which  this  distinKuidied  col- 
lege now  eigoyi  is  chiefly  due  to  the  liberality  of  later  bene- 
foctors.  The  Countess  of  Richmond  also  established  a  pro- 
fessorship of  divinity.  4ith  a  salary  of  20  marks,  in  each 
university ;  the  holders  of  which  are  called  Lady  Bfargaret's 

Srofessora.  Their  incomes  have  been  increased,  at  Camoridge 
y  the  annexatitm  of  the  rectorial  tithes  of  Terrington  m 
Ni^olk,  by  James  I. ;  and  at  Oxfwd,  by  the  revenues  of  a 
prebendal  stall  in  Worcester  CathedraL  Hie  Countess  of 
Richmond  also  appmnted  a  puUio  preacher  at  Cambidge, 
salanr  loL,  whosedutiea  are  now cooflned  to  the  delivery  of 
one  Latin  sermon  yearly. 

Walpole  has  given  this  noble  lady  a  place  in  his  Cata^ 
logue  qf  Jtoyal  and  Noble  Author*,  a&  the  translator  of  two 
books 1 .  77u  Mirroure  <if  Goide  to  the  SirtfuU  Soul,  trans* 
lated  from  a  French  tran^Uoa  of  the  Speculum  Awmm 
Peeeatorumt  printed  byW.  deWorde  in  1522;  2.  Trans- 
lation of  the  fourth  book  of  Dr.  J.  Grcrson's  TVeatite  on  the 
Imitaiion  and  Fbllowtng  the  Bletted  Life  qf  our  Mott 
Merciful  Saviour  CAru^,  printed  at  the  end  of  Dr.  William 
Atkinson's  translation  of  the  three  first  books — Pynson, 
1504.  The  following  treatises  are  said  to  have  been  pub- 
lished by  her  desire  er  encouragement:— 

Seala  Perfeeeioni*^  Englywud,  <Ae  ladder  qfPerfee- 
iion,  by  Walter  Hilton— W.  de  Woide,  M94.  foL 

TVeaOse  conegrm/nge  the  Seven  Penetena/aU  I^tUnu, 
by  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Etochester,  printed  by  WT  de  Worde  in 
1509.  and  Pynson,  1510.  4to. 

The  Ship  qf  Foolei  of  thit  Worlds  translated  by  Henry 
Watson  into  prose,  and  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  1517.  4to. 

Bishop  Fisher  preached  her  frmeral  sermon,  entitled 
A  Morrmtfe  Bemembraunce,  printed  by  W.  de  Worde,  and 
reprinted  m  1708.  with  a  loographieal  prefoce  by  the  Rev. 
Mr,  Baker.  (Walpole's  Catalogue^  continiMd  by  Puk, 
1S06 ;  and  Kipms's  Biog.  Britannica.) 

BEAUFORT,  LOUIS  DE,  was  bom  of  a  French  ia- 
mily,  settled  in  Ctermany  or  Holland,  as  for  as  we  may  pre- 
sume from  the  lean^  infonnation  we  can  find  of  his  wly 
life.  He  waa  for  a  time  tutor  to  the  young  prince  of  Hesse 
Homburgj  but  he  became  known  to  the  learned  world  by  hia 
Dieeertation  eur  tlneertUude  dee  Cinq  Premier*  8iet£tt  de 
FHittoire  Somatne,  Svo.  1 788.  He  was  one  of  the  first  modem 
writers  who  carried  the  spirit  of  critical  investigation  into  the 
narrative  of  the  first  five  centuries  of  the  Rtmian  common- 
wealth ;  he  ^owed  that  both  Livy  and  Dionysius  could  not 
be  implicidy  trusted,  and  that  it  required  a  jHrooess  of  very 
acute  and  careful  discrimination  to  separate  the  truth  f^om 
the  legendary  fables  of  eariy  Romui  history.  Among  other 
things  he  maintained  that  Poraenna  did  really  conquer 
ttaatB  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius.  Niebuhr  remarks, 
when  speaking  of  Beaufort's  dissertation  (vol.  i.  p.  539. 
note). '  tnat  the  critical  examination  of  this  war  ii  the  most 
sncecMftil  part  of  that  remarkable  tittle  wi^'  His  next 
work  was  La  Ripublique  Romaine,  m  i%w  QMrei  de 
FAnden  Qout>emement  de  Rome,  S  vds.  4to.  La  Have. 
1766.  The  uithw  treate  at  Imgth  and  syatonatieany  of  vm 
instittttiona  of  that  oeldirated  repuUie,  ct  its  senate,  ita 
popuhii  and  ^ba,  jta  comitia»  ita  connda  ud  trikuaes.  of 
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be  1»V8  and  tribvnali,  of  the  reUgioa  of  the  countiy  and 
Hi  miniBten,  of  the  varioua  clauea  of  society  and  thetr  re- 
BpectWe  rights,  and  the  condition  of  the  aUiea  and  Bubjetrta 
of  Rome.  This  work  met  with  greftt  approbation,  and  main- 
tained its  ground  u  one  the  nest  works  upon  the  Roman 
npublio  previous  to  Niebnhr's  History  of  Rome,  whieh. 
however,  was  left  nnllniahed  by  the  author.  Aunr's  work, 
Sur  la  COMtitvHon  th  Rome,  and  Adrien  de  Texier's 
Du  Ooupernmient  dg  la  Rtpublique  Bomatnn,  S  vols.  8to. 
Hamlrarg,  1796,  are  perhaps  ibe  only  works  written  in  the 
hut  centuty  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  together  with 
Beaufort's.  He  wrote  also  Hiatoire  de  Qermaniait,  12mo. 
1741 ,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  LAnderave  of  Hesse  Hom- 
burg.  Beaufort  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Soeietf  of 
London.   He  died  at  Maestrieht  in  1793. 

BEAUGENCY,  a  town  in  Fiance,  in  the  department  of 
Loiret,  on  the  road  from  Paris  through  Orieans  to  Blois 
and  Tours,  eigbty-six  miles  S.8.W.  of  Paris  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miles  S.W.  of  Orleans,  in  47°  47'  N.  lat..  and 
1^  38'  B.  long,  ftam  Oxeenwioh.  It  is  ntaated  at  the  foot 
tt  a  hiU  on  the  right  or  N.W.  hank  ttf  the  Loire,  over 
Thieh  is  an  antient  Bridge  of  twenty-two  arches,  according 
to  the  older  authorities  (Piganiol  de  la  Force,  Expilly. 
Bnevdopfdit  MithndSque),  or  of  thirty-nine,  according  to 
die  last  edition  of  Malte  Brun's  Qiop-aphie  Univermle, 
Paris.  183S.  This  bridge  is  dirided  mto  two  parts  by  an 
island  in  the  centre  of  we  river.  The  town  contains  the 
remains  of  an  old  castle,  the  antiquity  of  which  some  would 
earry  up  to  the  time  of  the  Oaula;  it  has  been  ruined  by 
time  and  by  the  various  tdeges  which  the  town  has  sus- 
tained. Beibre  the  Revolution  there  was  a  chapter  of  the 
regular  canons  of  St.  Augustln,  the  successors  of  a  much 
larger  number  of  religious  of  that  order,  who  were  esta- 
bliuied  here  in  former  days.  The  monastery  in  which  they 
lived  was  destroyed  by  the  Calvinists  in  the  civil  war  of  the 
■ixteen^  century ;  and  though  a  part  of  the  building  was 
repaired,  the  eitablishmmt  seems  never  to  have  recovered 
Iti  greatneat.  niere  are  two  hosfatalB  ^  the  chiUren  and 
the  aged  among  the  poor.  ■ 

The  manu&(^ures  of  the  town  consist  of  leather,  woollen 
atufb,  and  hats ;  there  are  aome  distilleries,  and  several  mills 
fin*  the  supply  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  with  flour. 
A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine  (which  is 
superior  quality),  brandy,  corn,  and  the  goods  manufactured 
in  the  place.  The  population,  in  1832,  was  4182  for  the 
town,  and  4883  for  the  whole  commune.  At  Beaugency 
are  quarries  of  a  calcareous  freestone,  which  has  been  used 
fer  the  foundation  of  the  cathedral  of  Orleans  and  that  of 
th^  bridges  of  Orleans  and  Tours. 

Two  councils  were  held  in  this  town :  at  the  latter  of 
these  the  marriage  between  Louis  VII.  (te  Jeme)  and  bia 
qneen.  Eleanor  «  Ouiennei  was  annnlled  on  the  plea  of 
relatiooship:  her  snbeequent  marriage  with  the  Count  of 
AiyoQ,  afterwards  Henry  11.  of  England,  added  lar^eljr  to 
the  possessions  of  the  English  kings  in  France.  (.Dietion- 
naire  Vmoertel  de  ta  fromce ;  Expitly's  ZKctiomaire  de» 
Gauies  et  de  la  P^ranee.) 

BEAUHARNOIS,  EUGET^E.  son  of  Viscount  Alex- 
andre Beauhamois,  was  bom  in  September,  1780,  and  re- 
ceived bis  early  education  at  the  College  of  St  Germain-wi- 
Laye.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  National  Adsembly, 
in  which  he  embraced  the  popular  side,  and  afterwaida  served 
with  distinction  in  the  armyofthe  Rhine,  in  1792.  He  was, 
however,  accused  by  the  Jacobins,  taken  before  the  revolu- 
tionary tribunal,  condemned,  and  beheaded,  in  July,  1794. 
when  he  wad  only  thirty-fbur  years  of  age,  His  widow 
Joaephine  married,  in  1796,  N^mleon  Bonaparte,  who  treated 
her  ntildren,  Eugene  and  Hortense,  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own.  Eugene  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy,  and  after- 
wards, in  1 798,  to  Egypt,  where  he  acted  as  his  aide-de-camp. 
After  Bonaparte  became  flrit  consul,  Eugene  was  made  chef- 
d'escadroo  in  the  Consular  Guards,  id  which  capacity  he  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Marmgo.  In  1804  he  was  made 
colonel- general  of  the  Chasseurs  of  the  Guards.  When  Bo- 
naparte became  emperor,  Eugene  wa«  created  a  prince  of 
the  new  empire ;  and  in  1805.  on  being  appointed  viceroy  of 
the  (so  called)  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  comprised  Lom- 
banty  and  the  northern  Papal  provinces,  he  fixed  his  re- 
udence  at  Milan.  He  was  adopted  by  Napoleon  in  January, 
1808,  and  soon  after  married  Augusta  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  1 609.  when  war  broke  out  again  be- 
tween Anstria  and  Franee,  Eugene  took  the  oommana  of  the 
FkvQch  ud  Italian  anny  on  toe  firontien  towards  Carinthit, 


but  he  was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior  foroea  of  th« 
archduke  John,  and,  after  sustaining  considerable  loss  from 
the  Austriana  at  the  battle  of  Sacile  on  the  rivw  Livanxa,  1m 
withdrew  to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  where  he  received  xein- 
jbrcements.  Upon  the  detat  of  the  great  Austrian  army 
in  Germany,  the  aiehdnke  marehed  back  for  the  proteetioB 
of  Vienna,  and  was  closely  fallowed  by  Evgene.  A  battle 
took  place  between  the  two  armies  near  the  river  Pia\'e^ 
where  the  Austriana  were  worsted,  and  obliged  to  ha«t«n 
their  retreat.  Eugene  followed  them  through  Carinthia 
and  Styria,  and  on  the  27th  of  Hay  made  his  junction  with 
Napoleon's  grand  army  at  Bbersdorf,  near  Vienna.  He 
was  thence  sent  into  Hungary  to  check  the  rising  en  mtuee 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  On  the  14th  June  he 
defeated  the  archduke  John  at  Raab  in  Hungary. 

The  battle  of  Wagram  in  July  following  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Alter  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Eugene  returned  to  Milaa, 
from  whence  he  repaired  to  Paris  in  December,  1809,  to  be 
present  at  the  declaration  of  divorce  between  his  mother 
and  Napoleon.  He  made  a  nieeoh  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  dwelt  on  Ae  doty  of  obedienee  to  the  will  of  the  em- 
yeixfr,  to  whom  he  and  his  fkmily  were  under  great  obliga- 
tions. In  1812,  he  joined  Napoleon  in  the  cam|»ign  at 
Rusna  with  part  of  the  Italian  army,  during  whtefa  ser- 
vice he  took  the  oommand  of  the  fburth  corps  of  the  grand 
army,  and  was  ennged  at  the  battles  of  Mohilow  and 
of  the  Moskwo.  In  the  disastrous  retreat  fVom  Mos- 
cow, Eugene  succeeded  in  keeping  together  the  remnants 
of  his  own  corps,  and  maintaining  some  order  and  disci- 

Eline  among  them;  and  after  Napoleon  and  Murat  had 
'.ft  the  army,  he  took  the  command  of  the  whole.  At 
Macdebuiv  he  collected  the  relies  of  the  varioos  corps ;  and 
on  tne  2nd  of  May.  at  the  battle  of  Lutxen,  he  commanded 
the  left  of  the  new  armjr  which  Napoleon  had  raised.  Soon 
after  he  returned  to  Milan  to  raise  new  conscriptions  to  re- 
place the  soldiers  who  had  periAed  m  Russte,  and  to  make 
every  eflbrt  to  defbnd  Italy  against  the  threatened  attack  of 
Aastrfa.  Three  levies  of  19,000  eonseripts  each  were  or- 
dered in  the  course  of  one  year,  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
alone ;  but  the  people  were  tired  of  war,  and  it  was  found 
difficult  to  collect  the  men.  Tlie  news  of  the  battle  of 
Leipzi<^  added  to  the  general  discontent;  and  at  the  end  of 
October,  181?,  the  Austrian  anny  entered  the  Venetian 
territory,  when  Eugene  was  obhged  to  retreat  to  the  Piave, 
and,  after  some  sharp  fighting,  to  fall  back  on  the  Adige. 
In  March.  1 814,  being  attacked  by  the  Austriana  on  one 
side,  and  by  Murat  at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan  army 
on  the  other,  he  withdrew  to  the  Mincio,  and  removed  bis 
family  and  property  from  Milan  to  the  Ibrtress  of  Mantua. 
On  the  16th  ef  AprO,  Bt^ene  and  Hanhal  Bellegatd^ 
the  Austrian  commander,  signed  the  conventioa  of  Schia- 
rino-Rizzino,  by  which  hostilities  were  suspended,  the 
F^eh  troops  remaining  in  Italy  were  sent  away,  and 
Venice,  Legnago,  and  other  fbrtresses,  were  delivered  np 
to  Austria.  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  was  now  at  an 
end,  and  Napoleon  himself  had  abdicated  the  crown  of 
France.  Some  endeavours  were  made  by  Eugene's  friends 
to  obtain  his  nomination  as  king  of  Lombardy,  but  a 
strong  party  at  Milan  violently  opposed  it.  and  an  insur- 
rection-took place  in  that  city,  in  which  Prina,  one  of  IMnce 
Eugene's  ministeR,  was  murdered  by  the  people.  Upon 
this,  Eugene  gave  up  Mantua  to  the  Austrians,  and  returned 
with  his  fhmily  to  Bavaria. 

As  viceroy  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Eugene  was  person- 
ally bleed  by  the  people  and  by  the  array,  for  his  frank 
bearing  and  afKible  temper,  and  his  humane  disposition. 
Entirely  devoted  to  Napoleon,  he  impliciUy  obeyed  and  en- 
forced his  often  harsh  decrees,  although  he  oceasionally  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  some  mitigation  of  them.  He  displayed 
activity  and  regulari^  in  the  detuls  of  administration; 
tiis  viceregal  court  was  splendid,  but  he  was  frugal  in  his 
own  espOTiditure.  Some  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  were  olgeUs  of  popular  aversion,  and  thus  oc- 
casioned an  unfavourable  feeling  towards  Eugene's  go- 
vernment. He  was  also  accused  of  having,  in  some  fit 
of  ill-bumoar  during  the  great  reverses  of  Napoleon's  for- 
tunes, used  harsh  and  olransive  expressions  to  the  Italian 
officers  around  him,  men  who  had  devoted  their  lives  to  bis 
and  his  stepfiither  s  service,  who  hod  fought  the  battles  of 
the  French  empire,  and  who  were  now  deeply  stuog  by 
his  unmerited  reproach.  These  things  may  have  contri- 
buted to  the  revulain  of  ftaliag  thu  manUbited  itself  ai 
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After  ImtIu  Itilr  Xognia  llTtd  chiefly  at  Unuieb,  »t 
the  oouit  of  hu  (htn«r-ia-lBw,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of 
ILeuehteDbarK.  He  viuted  Peril  after  the  death  of  his 
mother*  and  vae  very  graoioualr  received  by  I^uis  XVIII. 
He  alao  viaited  Vienna  when  the  Congrest  was  sitting  and 
waa  tTMled  with  marked  attention  by  the  Allied  Sovere^s 
and  their  ministera,  but  especially  by  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. Bugene  retained,  with  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  the  pos- 
■eaaion  of  some  estates  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the 
Roman  atatei,  which  had  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  restored  hingjtf  Naples  alao  agreed  to  pur  htm 
Ato  mOIioiu  of  franoi.  Tbmm  grants  ««e  iatended  u  a 
eonpeiuatioii  for  the  loai  oS  the  yearly  ineome  of  a  millian 
of  ftmncs  aasigned  to  him  fay  Napoleon  on  the  national  do- 
maio  of  Italy.  (CcOletla.  Slwia  del  Seanu  M  NapoU,  vol. 
iv.)  Eugene  died  at  Munich  on  the  2 1st  of  February,  1824, 
at  the  age  of  45  yean.  The  Duchess  of  Braganza,  Don 
Pedro'a  widow,  and  Prince  Au^^tus  of  Portugal,  late  bus- 
band  of  the  Queen  Donna  Maria,  are  hia  children.  (Storia 
d' Italia  di  Carlo  Botta;  Scoria  deli'  Ammnutraziow  del 
Begno  d '  Italia  »otto  il  Danimo  dei  Rtmomi  ;  Biografihie 
dea  Contemporaiiu.y 

BEAITJOLAIS,  LB,  a  district  in  France  under  the  old 
r^lime,  and  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  former  province 
of  Lyonnais :  it  is  now  included  in  the  departments  of 
Rhdne  and  Loire.  It  waa  the  most  northerly  of  the  sub- 
divisiona  of  the  Lyumaia,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duehy  of  Bourgi^ne  or  Burgundy ;  on  the  south  1^ 
the  dtstriets  of  Lyonnais  (understanding  that  name  in  its 
moat  xeatrietBd  appUeatini)  and  Fores ;  on  the  east  by  the 
river  SaAoe,  which  separated  ft  from  the  prinoipality  of 
Dombea,  one  of  the  subordinate  territoriea  <n  Bourgogne ; 
and  on  Uie  west  by  the  river  Loire,  which  sriparatad  it  from 
Fuel,  Beai^olaia  is  about  thirty-five  miles  from  east  to 
veat,  and  about  twenty-five  from  north  to  south,  as  mea- 
sured on  the  map  of  Erance  in  Provincu,  published  by  tlw 
Society  for  the  DiObsifH)  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  but  a  re- 
ference to  the  great  survey  of  France  by  Maraldi  and 
Casuni,  in  183  weets,  shows  the  boundary  on  the  south  to 
be  so  very  irregular  that  no  measurement  would  give  much 
clue  to  the  aise  of  the  district  The  dimensions  generally 
assigned  by  the  Freneh  geogn^jhers  are  ten  leagues  (or 
twen^-«ignt  miles)  in  length.  andei|ht  leagues  (or  twenty- 
two  nulaa)  in  breadth.  Thu  oonnbry  is  travnsed  ftom  south 
to  north  by  the  range  of  hills  which  extend  tkom  the 
vennea  nocthward  to  the  Cote  d'Or,  and  separate  the  basins 
of  tha  T^inre  and  the  Rhdne.  From  this  range  a  more  level 
eounfiry  extends  on  one  side  to  the  Loire  and  wi,Uie  other 
lo  the  Saftoe,  watered  Yiy  small  streams  which  descend  from 
the  mountains  aod  fall  into  the  rivers  above-mentioned. 
Of  theee  streams  the  chief  are  the  Aiergue  (which,  when 
its  torrent  is  ftwollen*  is  very  rapid),  and  the  ArdiSre,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Sa6ae ;  the  Rhin  or  Reins,  and  the  Tram- 
bonxan,  which  flow  iato  the  Loire,  and  the  Trambouze,  an 
afBuent  of  tbe  Rhin. 

The  district  is  very  fertile,  and  some  of  the  heights  are 
covered  with  fine  wood,  yielding  deaU  and  timber  for  the 
carpenter  and  tbe  shipwrighL  The  agricultural  produce 
eonaista  of  oem.  wine,  and  hemp :  thwe  is  abunaance  of 
pasturage  fbr  cattle.  Cionsiderable  mining  opeiattons  www 
anee  earned  on  in  Beaiuolaisi  but  these  seem  to  have  been 
neglected  <br  a  long  timet  nt  Isast  sueh  aa  yielded  silver. 
Tm  atone  quarriea  of  Pommiers*  near  ViUelranebe.  which 
iu  twelve  oenturiae  supplied  Lyon  with  immense  blocks  of 
stone  of  excellent  4)ualiqri  are  now  ahnoat,  if  not  quite 
abandoned. 

The  chief  towns  in  Beaiqolaia  are  Villefranche  near  tbe 
SaOne  (population,  in  183'^.  6460),  which  was  the  capital  of 
Uie  district  while  it  existed  aa  a  subdivision  of  Lyonnais ; 
Beaujeu  (in  the  interior,  nfoa  the  nver  Ardibn),  firom 
which  the  territory  obtained  its  name  (population,  in  1832, 
of  commune,  1596;  of  town,  1680);  Belleville,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Ardi&re  with  the  6a6iM ;  St.  Symphorien  de 
Lay,  «a  the  rood  from  Lyon  to  Roanno  (population  of  eom- 
mnne,in  1832,4500) ;  Tbizy. near  the  Traniboiue;  Perreux. 
near  dm  Jjiim ;  and  Ampl^ui^  on  the  Rhin  (population 
of  eommuce,  in  1B3S.  4873.  [See  Loini,  Dbpartmsnt 
or;  Ltonnais;  Rh<^,  Drvarthbnt  orj  and  Vilu- 
ibanchb.] 

Beniyeu  is  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and,  ss  al- 
ready nutioed,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ardiire.  The  lords 
ot  Maqjen  bad  a  castle  here ;  but  when  the  Uxdship  oame 
by  iaibvatuM  to  tbe  kouse  of  Fem.  tbe  nobles  d  that 


race  patrmiced  VillefVanche,  and  Beaiqen  gradnally  falliu 
into  decay  gave  place  to  its  younger  rivaL  ExpiUy,  in  hu 
DieHonncdre  de*  GauUs,  <$-e..  Pans,  17G3,  assigns  to  it  3000 
inhabitants.  Its  diminished  population  in  183S,  given 
above,  shows  its  Airther  decay.  It  bad,  up  to  the  first 
French  Revolution,  a  noUegiate  church,  a  convent,  and  an 
hospitaL  The  church  was  worthy  of  note  for  tiie  sculptures 
and  paintings  which  it  contained.  Beuijen  is  in  46*  Itf  N. 
lat.,  and  in  4"  34'  E.  lon^ 

The  first  lord  of  Beaujeu  was  Wischard  or  Ouichard,  who 
lived  in  the  rugn  of  Robert,  son  of  Hugues  Capet  (a.o. 
996-1031).  and  tbe  lordship  eontinned  to  be  held  by  his 
descendimts  in  tbe  male  hue  till  1869.  whm,  in  failure  of 
a  male  heir,  it  passed  by  marriage  into  the  ftmily  of  tho 
(^ounta  of  Focei,  a  yeunger  branch  of  whidi  &aaily  beoame 
lords  of  Beaiqeu.  Several  of  these  nobles  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages.  Humbert  IV.. 
of  the  first  race,  took  an  active  part  in  ^e  war  against  the 
Clounts  of  Toulouse,  the  protectors  of  tbe  persecuted  Albi- 

faoia;  wan  made  constable  of  France  by  Louis  IX.  (St. 
ouis),  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  is 
said  to  have  died  in  that  expedition.  Guichard  VI.,  of  the 
second  or  Fores  race,  served  in  the  wars  of  Philip  VI.  (of 
Valois),  King  of  Franoe,  against  the  Flemings,  and  his  son 
Edward  in  those  of  the  same  Philip,  and  of  John  II.,  son 
aod  sucoessor  of  Philip,  against  Edward  UI.  of  England. 
Edward  of  BeaigeiL  who  was  in  the  battle  of  Ctecy,  fell  in 
an  encounter,  in  whioh  he  defeated  the  English  at  Ardres 
in  1361.  Aniotber  Edward,  one  of  the  sueoeasors  of  this 
lord,  having  thrown  out  of  a  window  an  oflSoer  who  served 
him  with  a  citation  to  answer  a  charge  of  rape,  was  arrestea 
and  led  prisoner  to  Paris ;  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by 
purebasmK*  st  tbe  ^rice  of  his  lordships  of  Beaujolais  and 
Dombei^  me  protection  of  Louis  Duke  of  Bourbon,  into 
whose  family  the  territory  of  Beat^olais  oonsequentlv  came. 

Tbe  fkilure  of  the  direct  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon 
caused  a  disputed  succession.  The  claimants  were  Charles 
de  Bourbon,  constable  of  France,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
mother  of  Francis  I..  King  of  France,  whose  claims  were 
derived  by  purchase  from  a  daughter  of  that  Lord  Edward 
who  fell  m  the  war  with  the  English.  Louisa,  unhappy 
for  Franoe.  gained  the  suit ;  the  constable  revolted,  and  in 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  in  conjunction 
with  his  generals,  delated  Fnneis  at  Pavia  and  took  him 
prisoner.  The  house  ai  Bourbtm  Montpensier  gained  poa- 
session  of  the  lordship  of  Beai^olaii  in  toe  reign  of  Chanov 
IX.  of  France,  and  from  this  house  it  passed  to  the  fiunily 
of  Orleans,  which  appears  to  have  held  it  up  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

BBAULIEU,  the  name  of  many  places  in  Franoe.  la 
the  i>tc<tonnatr«  {^twM^ lAi  2a  iiVance  (Paris,  1804),  thir^> 
nine  towns  and  villages  so  called  are  given.  Two  of  the 
villages  are,  however,  beyond  the  boundariea  to  which 
Franoe  was  reduced  at  the  downfall  of  Napoleon ;  but  aa 
three  small  villafies,  also  called  Beaulieu.  appear  in  the 
Dic/tonnoire  f<et  Gaulft  of  ExptUy,  whioh  are  not  inserted 
in  our  first-quoted  autbnity,  we  may  consider  tbe  name  aa 
applying  to  forty  places,  large  and  small.  It  was  also  given 
to  sevnal  rdi^ioua  houses,  whether  in  ttwns  or  in  noro 
secluded  sitnatms. 

Bwduut  in  the  department  of  Corrftw,  is  a  small  towBr 
whioh  ovea  its  origin  to  an  antient  Benediotine  monaaitny 
of  the  oengregation  of  St.  Haur,  fbunded  by  Rod(Jph,  or 
Raoul  de  Turenne,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  about  tbe 
middle  of  the  ninth  eentury,  and  enriched  by  Frotaire,  sue 
eessor  of  Reoul,  and  others.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dordogne,  in  ^e  southern  part  of  the  department,  in  44° 
59' N.  lat.,  and  1°48'  E.  long:  pumlation,  in  1832.  21A4 
for  the  town,  and  8415  for  Me  whole  oommune.  Some 
have  aseribed  the  ibundation  of  tbe  monastery  to  Charle* 
mBjgoe.  but  erroneously.  (Martiniire;  £xpilly,  DtoHon^ 
noire  Umversel  de  la  Frcmre,  ^c) 

BmuUtu,  in  tbe  department  of  lodre  et  Loire,  may  be 
oonsidered  almost  as  a  suburb  of  tbe  town  of  Loohes  (see 
LoCBKs),  fiwm  whioh  it  is  separated  by  the  two  ohannels  of 
the  river  Indre,  which  divides  a  little  above  thia  part,  and  re- 
uniting its  waters  just  below,  encloses  a  small  islat^  whieh 
lies  b^ween  the  two  towns,  Beaulieu.  previoua  lo  tho 
Revolution,  oonsuted  of  three  parishes,  which  seems  to 
indicate  Uiat  it  was  once  of  greater  importance.  There 
were  also  two  religious  foumUtions— a  Benedictine  abbey 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  a  houne  of  regular 
eanoDessae  of  the  order  of  Su  Augustin^  Tbe  former  ol 
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th«ie  wu  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury by  Fulk  Nerra,  Count  of  At^ou  and  Lord  of  Lochei ; 
the  latter  was  of  much  later  origin,  having  been  founded  in 
1643.  The  chief  manufeetures  of  the  town  are  woollen 
eloth  and  leather;  the  tanneriei  an  on  the  rim  Indie. 
The  population,  fn  1 833.  was  1 600  fbr  the  town,  or  2888  for 
the  whole  eommnne.  The  celebrated  Affnes  Sorel,  mia- 
tzen  of  Charles  VII^  \ing  of  F^oe,  was  hulT  of  this  town 
ofBeaulieu.  It  is  in  47<r7' N.  lat.,  and  1°  O^E.  long. 

At  the  village  OtBeiwlieu,  near  tiu  town  of  St  Gorraaiu 
Lembton,  in  the  southern  partof  thedeportmentof  Puy-de- 
Ddme,  are  some  idkaline  waters,  the  source  of  which  u  in- 
termittent, though  the  times  of  flowing  and  of  oessation 
have  not  been  accurately  marked. 

BEAUMARCHAIS,  PIERRE  AUGU8TE  CARON 
BE,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  January,  17SS.  His  fether  was  a 
watchmaker,  and  brought  up  his  son  to  the  same  profession, 
In  which  young  Beaumarcbais  showed  consideivble  skill. 
He  was  also  remarkably  f6nd  of  music,  and  attained  great 
proficiency  in  playing  on  the  harp  and  the  guitar.  Beau- 
maitshais  played  before  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  who 
being  pleaaed  with  his  musical  skill  admitted  him  to  their 
eonewts,  and  afterwaids  to  their  parties.  He  now  appeared 
at  Vers^les  in  a  rich  court-drets,  which  offended  ahaugh^ 
nobleman,  who  meeting  him  one  day  in  one  of  the  galleriea, 
asked  him  abruptly  to  look  at  a  valuable  watch  that  he 
woi«.  which  was  out  of  order.  Beaumarcbais  excused  him- 
self, by  saying  that  his  hand  was  very  unsteady ;  the  other 
insisting,  Beaumarcbais  took  the  watch  and  dropped  it  on 
the  floor,  simply  observing :  '  I  told  you  so.*  Nyttrithstand- 
ing  this  event  he  continued  to  eqjoy  the  patronage  of  the 
Court,  which  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  becoming  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  Fenniers  GKn£raux  and  ^reat  con- 
tractors. It  was  his  bad  fortune  to  be  involved  in  several 
law-suits,  some  of  which  made  great  noise  In  the  world,  and 
gidnedconsidmble  notoriety  in  consequence  of  the  memoirs 
or  pleadings  of  his  cose,  which  Beaunuurehais  wrote  and 
pnUished.  These  pleadings,  which  show  considerable  skill 
and  oratorical  power,  are  inserted  in  the  collecHon  of  his 
works.  But  bis  fame  as  a  writer  rests  on  his  plays,  and 
ehiefly  on  the  two,  *  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,'  and '  Le  Manage 
de  Kgaro,'  wbieh  are  too  well  known  all  over  Europe,  both 
as  plays  and  as  operas,  to  require  any  particular  notice 
here.  The  character  of  Figaro  was  a  happy  invention, 
and  the  other  principal  characters,  in  both  plays,  are 
drawn  with  great  skill.  The  *  Manage  de  Figaro '  alone 
produced  to  Beaumarcbais  80,000  francs.  He  wrote  a  third 
]riay,  *La  Mdre  Coupable,'  which  maybe  considered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  (^er  two,  but  is  inferior  to  them  in  many 
lespeela,  and  objectionable  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  He 
also  wrote  *  Eugenie'  and  *  Les  Deux  Amis the  subject  of 
the  flnt  is  taken  flrom  an  adventure  whieh  ooeurred  to  his 
own  fistnr,  and  which  he  relates  in  his  memoirs.  Goethe  has 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  drama  of '  Clavigo.*  At  the 
b^inning  of  ^e  revolt  of  the  English- American  provinces. 
Beaumarcbais  entered  into  a  speculation  for  supplying  the 
eidonieB  with  arms,  ammunition,  &o. ;  he  lost  several  ves- 
aels.  three  of  which  were  taken  in  one  day  by  the  English 
eruisoB  in  coming  out  of  the  river  of  Bordeaux,  but  the 
greater  number  arrived  in  America,  and  Beaumarohais  en- 
riched himself  by  his  undertaking.  Among  other  specula- 
tions he  ei^ged  to  supply  Paris  with  water  and  with  fire- 
engines.  When  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  Beau- 
marcbais showed  himself  Csvoumble  to  the  popular  cause, 
and  entered  into  speculations  to  nxpjAy  com,  muskets, 
&0.  Bnt  his  activity  in  that  witieel  period  exposed  him 
to  anspieiott ;  he  was  accused  and  acquitted,  then  accused 
again,  and  being  obliged  to  run  away,  be  escaped  to 
England  and  afterwaids  to  Germany.  He  returned  to 
Vrum  liter  the  fell  of  Robespierre,  and  then  entered  into 
a  new  speculation  in  salt,  by  which  he  lost  a  lai^  sum. 
He  died  in  Ma^,  1799. 

Beaumarchau  had  considerable  talent  and  other  good 
qualities,  but  he  was  veiy  vain  and  fond  of  distinction.  He 
undertook  an  edition  of  all  the  works  of  Voltaire,  of  whom  he 
was  a  great  admirer ;  but  the  edition,  notwithstanding  all 
his  pains  and  great  expense,  proved  very  indiffbrent.  boui  as 
to  cOTrectness  and  execution.  His  correspondence,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  bis  woriu.  ccmtatns  some  well-written  letters, 
among  otibers  one  to  Citiien  Baudin,  of  the  French  Legis- 
lative Council,  in  whieh  he  hiveighs  against  the  iniqnitous 
mtMn  adopted  bv  the  Directory  <tf  transporting  to  Guiana 
aow  who  wwe  oonoKMNis  to  thMh  after  tiie  aftir  of  the 


18  Fmctidor,  1797.  ((Euvret  computes  de^emmiehaiit^ 
1  vol.  8vo.  Paris.  1 809 ;  Dietiormaire  Vmversel  Hittorique,) 
BEAUMARIS,  a  parish  and  borough,  and  ^  county- 
town  of  the  county  of  Anglesey,  North  Wales,  in  the  hnn- 
dred  of  Dlndaethwy.  It  b  ntoated  on  pieturesqiiB  boy 
of  Beaumaris,  at  the  northern  entranee  of  the  Menai  itmil; 
at  the  dutanoe  of  4)  miles  from  the  U^nai  bridge,  Mr  uilea 
from  Bangor,  and  816  miles  N.W.ftom  London.  The  ori- 

f'nal  name  of  the  rito  was  Bonovnr,  which  was  changed  hy 
dward  I.,  who  ma^  be  r^arded  as  the  founder  of  the  town, 
to  Beaumaris,  wbidi,  acMtding  to  some  authorities,  ie  a 
French  compound  {bgau  and  maraU,  a  fine  or  beautiAil 
marsh),  descriptive  of  the  situation  of  the  place ;  bnt  otbera 
very  improbably  derive  it  from  Bi-nutrit,  in  allusion  to  ito 
situation  at  a  place  where  two  tides  or  aeas  meet  The  former 
explanation  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  existing  name.  The 
castle  of  Beaamaris  is  consMeied  to  have  been  the  parent  of 
the  town.  After  Edward  I.  had  secured  his  conquests  in 
Caernarvonshire,  bv  the  erection  of  the  castles  of  Caernarvon 
and  Conway,  he  bnilt  Beaumaris  castle  iu  1295 ;  a  low  marshy 
spot  was  selected  for  the  site,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
large  fosse  around  the  castle  filled  with  water  flnm  the  sen. 
A  canal  also  was  cut  to  emble  small  vess^  to  discharge 
their  lading  under  the  walls,  for  the  use  of  the  garrison. 
Each  of  Edward's  three  castles  differs  in  fium.  Tbe  pre- 
sent, from  the  lowness  of  its  site  and  dilaindated  state  of^ the 
vails,  presents  a  for  less  imposing  appearance  than  the 
others.  It  eonsisto  of  an  outer  ballium  or  envelope,  flanked 
with  ton  circular  basticm  towers,  of  which  those  at  the 
angles  are  the  largest,  and  having  on  tbe  south  side  an 
advanced  work,  called  the  Gunner's  Walk.  About  the 
centre  of  this  f9rtifled  enclosure  stands  the  principal  body  of 
the  castle.  Its  height  fkr  exceeds  that  of  the  envelope,  and 
at  a  distance  sppears  to  rise  muestieaHv  from  it,  as  flrom 
a  base.  It  is  neariy  qnadrangaur,  wim  a  grand  round 
tower  at  each  angle,  aiid  anotim  in  the  centre  of  eaeh  fboe. 
The  interior  cuHisto  ot  an  area  190  foot  squmia,  with  obtuse 
comers.  Tbe  eentn  of  the  north-west  aide  contains  a  great 
hall,  70  feet  long  and  234  broad,  with  a  proportionato 
height:  it  has  five  large  pointed  windows,  which  form  a 
handsome  front  to  the  inner  quadrai^le.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  area  there  are  remains  oi  a  chapel,  the  sides  c{ 
which  are  omametited  with  receding  pointed  arches.  The 
elegantly^grnned  roof  is  supported  by  ribs  springing  from 
pilasters,  between  each  of  wbieh  is  a  long  narrow  window. 
There  was  a  communication  between  the  sevwal  parts  of 
the  inner  court  by  means  of  a  narrow  surrounding  gallery, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  still  entire.  Within  re- 
cesses formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  in  the  sides  of 
this  ^lery,  are  several  square  apertures,  apparently  raiee 
fhmwhed  witii  trap  doon^  which  opened  into  moms  bmeadi ; 
hot  M  there  are  no  vestiges  id  oeseending  scene,  it  is  dit 
flcutt  to  aieettain  dieir  uae.  It  ii  crajeetarea  that  Uiese 
rooms,  as  well  as  the  two  circular  eastern  towers,  were 
employed  for  the  eonfloement  of  prisoners.  The  prineipol 
entrance  to  the  castle  fhces  the  sea,  and  is  formed  by  two 
circular  bastion  towers,  between  which  a  pointed  ardiway 
was  fortified  with  four  portcullises.  The  ruins  of  this  castle 
are  plentifblly  bespread  with  Killtflowera,  which  grow  no- 
where else  in  tbe  island  of  Anglesey. 

The  governor  of  the  castle  was  generally  also  captain  of 
the  town,  and  uanally  had  twenty-four  men  under  him. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  eariy  history  of  the 
oastle,  exomt  the  frequent  quarrris  between  the  garrison 
and  the  inhaUtanta  m  thevieini^,  whose  eomptaints  ulti- 
mately occasioned  its  lemoval  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
In  the  yew  1648  the  eastle  was  geiTiioiMd  for  Charles  I., 
fbr  whrnn  it  was  hdd  by  Colonel  Bulkeley*  the  eon  t^Lod 
Bnlkelev  the  nmstoble,  until  1648,  when  it  capitulated  oi 
honourable  tarns  to  General  Mytton.  Hie  estimated  an- 
nual expense  «i  the  garrison  in  1893  amounted  to  1703/. 

The  eastle  is  stiff  tbe  property  of  the  crown.  A  hand- 
some tonnie-oomt,  flvas^inrt,  and  bowling-green  have  baoi 
fcHtned  within  its  walli  tar  die  amusemmt  of  residents  it 
Beaumaris. 

When  Edward  I.  built  the  town,  he  surrounded  it  with 
walls,  made  it  a  corporation,  and  gave  it  great  privileges, 
and  some  valuable  luuls.  Among  the  privileges  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned : — That  the  inlubitanta  uiould  have  a 
*  ftee  prison'  in  the  oastie ;  that  no  Jews  should  dwell  in 
the  town ;  that  if  any  of  me  burgeaies  died,  testate  or  in> 
testate,  their  goods  shoold  not  be  forfaited  to  tbe  king,  Int 
should  be  Mijoyed  Inr  their  hein.  /^iMJowiuidLnot,  hew^ 
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mr,  send  aw  mecaXm  to  parlianMBt  untfl  the  reign  of 
Bdward  VI.  By  the  Reform  Bill,  the  towns  orLUngeftai. 
Amlweh,  and  Holyhead,  with  Beaumaris,  now  send  a  mem- 
ber. The  bill  made  no  alteration  in  the  boundary  of  the 
borough,  which  embraced  a  district  of  about  ten  miles  in 
eueuit,  and  was  therefore  considered  sufficiently  extensive. 

Beaumaris  seems  to  have  flourished  under  the  royal  fa 
TOUT,  Md  to  have  attained  some  commercial  importance ;  for 
Sir  John  Wynne,  in  characterising  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dtne  caiteUated  towns  of  the  Henai.  upwards  of  two  centu- 
ries ag(^  speaks  of  '  the  lawyers  of  Caernarvon,  the  mer- 
ckmta  of  Beaumaria*  and  tba  gendwiien  of  Conway.'  An 
inferenoe  to  the  same  eflbet  has  been  made  fVom  tne  local 
tokens  which  wen.  at  a  looMwhat  later  time,  in  use  amcmg 
the  <^atont  tradeimea  as  a  substitute  for  copper  coin ;  a 
jvaetiee  at  that  time  common  in  places  of  ctmsiderable 
traffic  *  At  present,*  says  the  Boundary  Report,  '  it  has 
not  any  trade  or  manufactures,  but  it  derives  a  considerable 
ytotx  from  being  the  resort  of  visiters  for  sea-bathing 
many  of  whom  oome  from  liverpool.'  The  bay  before  the 
town  affinda  good  anchorage  for  imips,  having  seven  fathoms 
water  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Vessels  often  find  security  there 
io  hard  gales,  and  occasionally  undergo  repairs  upon  the 
beach.  A  fow  sloops  bdong  to  Beaumaris,  but  they  are 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  for  other  ptnrts. 

The  town  of  Beaumaris  consists  of  several  streets,  of 
which  one,  terminated  by  the  easde,  is  well  built,  and  the 
honses  are  in  gmeral  nrat  llie  ehapd.  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  had  foimeriy  one  aisle  distinguished  as  the 
ebapal  of  St.  Mary,  and  the  other  as  that  ofSt  Niebolaa : 
it  is  now  known  exclusively  by  the  former  name.  It  is  a 
spacious  and  rather  elegant  structure,  consisting  of  a  chancel, 
nave,  and  two  aisles,  with  a  square  embatUed  tower.  It 
was  formerly  a  chapehy  in  the  paruh  of  Llandegfan.  but  is 
now  a  distinct  parish  church.  The  town-hall  is  a  commo- 
dious modem  structure;  the  basement  stoiy  contains  a 
prison.  Above,  besides  the  apartments  for  the  transaction 
of  monicipal  buunesa,  is  a  handsome  apartment,  which 
forms  the  finest  ball-room  in  the  principality.  There  is 
also  a  ooonty-hall,  a  county  prison,  and  a  custom-house, 
whieh  is  the  otmiptrolUng-twce  not  only  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  island,  bat  to  those  on  the  Caernarvon  side  of 
the  Manai.  Neu  the  town  is  a  fornr,  whieh  belonged  to 
the  orown  until  the  reign  of  E^abetn.  who  granted  it  to 
the  eorporaticMi.  The  other  Ave  forriea  of  the  Menai  had 
WBvknaW  been  transibrred  to  private  hands  by  Henry  VIU. 
The  last  Laid  Bulkeley,  who  did  much  fi>r  the  improvement 
of  Beaumaris,  made  a  fine  road  at  his  sole  e^nie.  frtnn 
the  town,  aloiq;  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  ts  the  Menai 
bridge,  a  distance  of  4}  miles. 

In  the  year  1603  a  tn»  school  was  founded  and  liberally 
endowed  at  Beaumaris  by  David  Hughes,  Eaq..  a  native  of 
the  town.  Among  the  other  establishments  for  education 
is  an  extensive  bcuooI,  the  pupils  of  which  pay  one  penny 
a-week.  ITiere  are  almshouses  for  ten  poor  pwrsons,  six  of 
whom  are  tndeUed  for  their  provision  to  the  founder  of  the 
free  school ;  the  other  four  were  added  by  the  last  Lord 
Bolkdey. 

The  town,  as  re-inc(nporsted  in  the  fourth  year  of  QoMn 
Blinbeth,  is  ^pnremed  by  a  mayor,  two  hailira.  chosen  an- 
nually, uui  ehief  burgesses,  forming  altofratber  a  governing 
body  limited  to  twenty-four  persons.  These  twenty-four 
capital  burgesses  were  the  only,  electors  of  the  parliamentary 
representative  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill.  The  market- 
days  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fairs  are  on  Fe- 
bruary 18.  HolyThursday,  Septemberl9,  and  December  1 9, 
forcattle.  The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1831, amounted 
to  2679.  of  whom  1444  were  females,  according  to  the  Popu- 
lation Abstract;  but  the  recent  report  on  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations estimates  the  population  at  only  2497. 

(Pennant's  Tour  in  JVaiet;  QroKi't  Antiquitiet  qf  Eng* 
kmd  and  ffalet*  vol.  iv. ;  Beauties  of  En^and  and  fFa&, 
vri.  xni.;  Soundaru  Reports^  partviL;  Report  on  Muni' 
dptd  Cwporatioru,  sec.) 

BBAUMONT,  the  Dame  of  above  six^  towns  and  villages 
m  France,  as  we  find  by  a  comparison  of  the  Dictionnaire 
dee  GtttUes,  of  Expilly  ( Paris,  1 762).  with  the  Diction- 
naire Univerael  de  la  France  (Paris,  1804).  of  which  only 
the  following  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  rei^uire  notice. 

Seaumont'de-Lomagne  (so  called,  as  being  m  Lomagne, 
a  district  of  the  antient  Armagune),  a  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn  et  Garonne,  On  the  rrad  between  Montauban 
■ndAadi.  It  is  rathe  left  bank  of  the  UtdarinrQinona, 


anafikuncoftiteOaronne.  Coarse  woollen  eloUis,  hats,  and 
leather,  are  the  chief  manufactures  of  ^s  litUe  town,  which, 
in  1832,  had  a  population  of  3126  finr  the  town,  and  4130 
for  the  whole  eommuns.  It  is  in  43^  58'  N.  Ut,  and  V*  <K 

E.  long. 

B^umont  fur  Oiee,  in  the  department  of  Seine  et  Ois« 
is  about  19  miles  north  of  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Beauvais, 
Abbeville,  Boulogne,  and  Calais.  It  is  on  the  left  or  south 
bank  of  the  river  Oise.  over  which  there  is  every  handsome 
bridge ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  the  slope  of  which 
the  town  is  built,  time  are  the  remains  of  an  antient  castle. 
Some  Imid  (paeMmenterit)  is  made  hne,  and  some  trade 
ia  carried  on  in  com,  flour,  and  glass.  The  population  in 
1833  was  1892. 

Beaumont  had  a  coll^{iate  ohurch  up  to  the  period  of  the 
Revolution.  This  town  was  pillaged  by  the  Burgundians  in 
the  year  1416,  while  Charles  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  it 
then  belonged,  was  a  captive  in  England.  It  is  in  49°  S'N, 
bt.  and  2<^16'  E.  long. 

Beaumont-l»- Roger,  in  the  department  <^  the  Euro,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Bille,  which  falls 
into  the  Seine  near  its  mouth.  The  town  was  built,  at  least 
augmented,  by  Roger,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  temtoTj  in 
which  it  is  situated.  Louis  IX.  (otherwise  St.  Louis)  King 
of  France,  obtained  it  of  its  former  lords,  and  united  it  to  the 
domains  of  the  crown ;  but  a  eentury  aftowards  it  was 
alienated  by  John  H.  toLoois,  brother  of  Chartesc^Evreux* 
King  of  Navarre.  It  returned,  however,  into  the  possesuon 
of  the  French  kings,  havhag  been  ceded  Chwes  III., 
King  of  Navarre,  who  had  inherited  it»  to  Charles  VI.  of 
France. 

There  is  a  large  village  called  Vieille,  on  the  opporile 
bank  of  the  river,  which  may  be  c«isidered  as  a  sdburb  of 
the  town,  with  which  it  is  connected  bv  a  stone  bridge. 
Beaumont  had,  before  the  revolution,  a  Benedictine  priory, 
dependent  upon  the  abbey  of  Bee,  as  well  as  a  parish  church 
dedicated  to  St  Nicholas.  Formerly  the  townsmen  manu- 
factured woollen  and  linen  cloths,  and  nails,  and  a  consi- 
derable quantity  of  linen  was  bleached  in  the  village  of 
Vieille^  {Le  Qrand  Dictionnaire  de  Martiniire,  1 730.)  At 
present  there  is  a  la»o  woollen-cloth  manufactory  employ- 
ing 400  wwfcmen ;  abo  a  glass-wwk,  which  employs  100. 
This  last  manufactures  annually  400.0U0  bottles,  whieh  are 
chiefly  destined  to  Bretagna  Population,  as  given  in  the 
Dictionnaire  Univertel  de  la  Pnmce  (Paris,  1804),  1835. 
We  have  no  later  authority. 

There  was  formeriy  a  strong  castle  here.  buUt  npm  a 
precipitous  rock.  Westof  the  town  is  a  considerable  wood, 
above  seven  miles  long,  firom  N.N.W.  to  S.8.E.  aod  two 
and  a  half  miles  wide,  which  takes  from  it  the  name  of 
the  Forest  of  Beaumont.  (Dietvmnaire  Umvereet  de  la 
Rimue,  Paris,  1804.)  Beaumont-le-Roger  is  in  49^  4'  N. 
lat.  and  0°  46'  E.  long. 

Beaumont-ntr-SarSie,  otherwise  Beaumont-le-Vteotntef 
is  a  town  in  the  former  province  of  Maine,  and  the  present 
department  of  Sarthe.  It  lies  on  the  right  (whic^  from  the 
sinuous  ooune  d  the  river,  is  hne  the  ncrtti)  hank  of  the 
Sarthe;  and  on  the  road  (tarn  Alenoon  to  Tours  j  12  mUes 
8.of  Alencon,andlS7nuleaW.S.W.ofParis;  48°13'N. 
lat.,  and  O^^fi'  E.  lon^. 

This  town  takes  its  distinctive  adjunct  of  Le-Fieomte, 
because  buUt  by  the  former  visoounts  of  Mans.  It  was 
considered  a  place  of  considerable  strength ;  and  was  se- 
veral times  tiuten  and  retaken  in  the  wars  which  William 
the  Conqueror,  as  Dake  of  Normandy,  cairied  on  with  the 
counts  of  Maine.  Henn  IV.  of  France,  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  after  the  death  of  his  elder  brother, 
took  from  this  town  the  titie  of  Due  de  Beaumont. 

There  are  not  any  remains  of  the  fortifications  now.  The 
manufoctures  of  the  town  consist  of  Unen  cloth  and  serge. 
The  [K^ation.  in  1832.  was  1918  for  the  town,  and  2381 
for  the  whole  eommnnew 

BEAUMONT,  a  commune  of  Hainault,  bounded  on 
the  north  l^  that  of  Thirimont ;  on  the  north-east  by  Stra6 ; 
on  the  east  by  Brabangon  and  Clermont  (the  httw  in  the 
provinoe  of  Namur);  on  the  soudi-eaBt  tv  Solre  Saint 
Gery ;  and  on  the  west  1^  the  oommune  of  Leval-Chaude- 
ville. 

The  district  is  watered  by  the  littie  river  Beaumont,  known 
also  tmder  the  name  of  Hantes,  which  falls  into  the  Sambte. 
In  its  course  through  Beaumont  it  gives  motion  to  several 
mills,  irm  works,  anid  establishments  for  sawing  marble. 

Tlie  town  of  Beaiimoot,  is  siigiated  mihehii^ 
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road  Aom  Mom  to  Cfaimaj,  is  bu3t  on  the  Nimmil  of  a 
petty  high  hill,  et  the  foot  of  vhiob  maeiei  of  rook  are 
neaped  ti^ether.  Thie  town  ii  remarkable  for  ths  beauty 
9i  Us  lite,  which  oommanda  extensive  views  over  a  diversi- 
fied country.  A  cattle  market  is  held  here  on  the  1 7tb  of 
every  month,  and  four  fairs  during  the  year,  at  Easter, 
Judo,  Septembw,  and  November ;  there  are,  betides,  two 
markets  w«ekly. 

Beaumont,  formerly  called  BtUommtium,  was,  in  the 
1 1th  century,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  lordship.  The 
town  was  stroni^y  fortiHed  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  oenturv. 
It  suftred  much  in  the  wars  with  France,  and  iu  castle 
was  burnt  by  the  IVeach  general,  Count  do  Grand  Pr£,  in 
1660.  The  Spaniards  ceded  the  place  to  the  French  in 
1684;  hut  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  it  came  into  possession 
of  the  House  of  Austria.  The  English  having  taken  the 
town  in  169t,  blew  up  the  fortiflcaitons,  of  which  nothing 
DOW  remains  but  some  towers  and  subterraneous  passages, 
which-show  the  former  strength  of  the  place* 

To  the  north,  west,  and  south  of  the  town,  is  a  group  of 
steep  bills,  the  ndes  of  which  would  be  inaccessible  but  by 
means  oS  slgxsg  roads.  Nearly  the  whole  surbca  of  the 
oommuno  is  broken  by  limestone  and  idiiBtOBe  rooks.  The 
land  fit  tot  eultivatiin  is  of  wious  qualities ;  the  most  pro- 
dnotive  eoniisti  of  a  mdlow  elay  on  a  aubstrutum  of  eaica- 
reous  rook;  in  ottwr  plaoas  the  soil  is  composed  of  deoom- 
piMed  aiduMns  on  a  substratum  of  the  same  in  ui  undeoom- 
poted  state.  The  pndootions  are  wheat,  rye,  meatin,  barley, 
oats,  vetehss.  beans,  potatoes,  and  various  garden  veg^ables. 
Soils  of  the  best  quality  are  cropped  without  intermission 
during  three,  four,  or  five  years,  but  other  lands  lie  bilow 
every  third  year. 

A  limestone  quarry,  in  which  building  stone  is  woriied, 
gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants ;  others  are 
employed  in  sawing  blocks  of  marble  brought  from  Bsr- 
haneon  and  Cerfontaine,  in  Namur.  Serges,  and  other 
woMlens  of  coarse  texture,  are  woven ;  and  blond  laoe  alio 
is  manufactured  in  BeauDKmt  The  population  in  1631  was 
1 B68.  (Meisser's  Dietuimudr*  Otognphi^  tU  la  Pnh 
Vina  de  Hainault,  1833J 

BEAUMONT,  FRANCIS,  the  druuatirt,  third  son  of 
Fronds,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  d  Anne,  daughter  itf  George  Pierrepoiiit,  of  Htdme- 
Pierrepoint,  in  the  eonnty  of  Nottingham,  was  bora  at  the 
family  seat  at  Grace  Dieu,  in  LeioeBtersbire,  US6.  The 
Beaumonts  were  not  only  an  antient  stock,  im>bably  of 
Norman  origin,  to  judge  fhxn  their  name,  but  claimed  to  be 
deseended  of  the  kings  of  France,-  a  claim  which  antiquaries 
have  disputed.  By  an  easy  process,  a  like  claim  was  made 
to  connexion  with  the  blood  royal  of  England.  Neither  of 
the  pretences,  perhape,  hod  better  foanaati<m  than  in  the 
lilies  and  Ibn  rampart  which  they  bore  in  their  ooat  of  arms : 
but  whether  just  or  not,  the  glory  of  the  fkmily  consists  in 
its  literature ;  and  the  point,  except  as  a  natter  of  aDti<}ue 
eoAouring,  would  not  bo  worth  mention,  hut  that  everythiw 
becomes  interestiog  in  eonnexjon  with  a  gnat  name.  "We 
shonld  look  with  curiosity  upon  the  fhmQy  seal  of  Beaumont; 
if  we  had  it  in  our  hands,  just  as  we  do  upon  the  ntan  in 
the  arms  of  Shaktpean.  Our  author's  shield  is  uw  sune 
as  that  which  is  borne  by  the  family  at  present,  and  may  be 
seen  in  any  BaroMtage. 

At  ten  years  of  age  (for  people  went  earlier  to  the  univer- 
sity in  those  dayst  Beaumont  was  admitted  a  gentleman* 
commoner  at  Broadgate'sHsll,  now  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  afterwards  became  a  student  in  the  Temple ;  mar- 
ried UrsuUk  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  Isley,  of  Sun- 
dridge,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  hod  two  daughters;  died 
before  he  was  thirty,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1615 ;  and 
was  burUd  at  the  entrance  St.  Benedict's  Chapel,  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  without  uy  inscription.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Beaumont,  Franoes,  was  living  at  a  great  age 
in  the  year  1700.  at  which  time  she  e^Jwed  an  annuily 
of  jCIOO  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  in  whose  fkmily  she 
bad  resided  (say  the  biognphera)  as  a  "domestic; "  by 
which  is  meant,  perhaps,  a  oompanion  i  though,  from  the 
greater  dim»ersion  of  the  younger  branches  of  families  in 
uose  days,  and  their  inabiUty  to  pin  themselves  on  public 
offices  and  pensions,  we  hear  of  them  oftener  in  trades,  and 
other  humble  situations,  than  we  do  now.  This  lady  is  said 
to  have  had  in  hvt  poaseAuon  several  poems  uf  her  father's 
writtDg,  which  were  lost  doling  a  voysgs  she  made  from 
Ireland. 

The  mee  of  the  BemmoatSk  Ufca  that  of  the  Etetafaen, 


which  is  an  intereotiBg  oofaiddence,  ^pean  to  haTO  abound- 
ed in  the  love  of  poetry.  The  biogr^herB  h«n  wAieed 
that  there  were  four  Francis  Beaumonts  all  living  in  J  615, 
and  that  at  least  three  of  them  were  poets— Francis  the 
dramatist ;  Francis,  his  cousin,  master  of  the  Charter 
House ;  and  Francis  a  '  Jesuit  -j  the  same,  we  nrosume, 
as  Francis,  one  of  the  sons  of  his  elder  brother  Sir  John, 
probably  too  young  to  be  a  Jesuit  at  that  time,  but  who 
iwoame  one  after  ms  Other's  death.  This  Sir  John  Beau- 
mont, author  of  Bosworth  was  a  poet  of  real  merit 
as  the  leader  may  see  by  ihe  oolleotioa  of  his  verses  in 
Chalmers's  BngUshPoett.  His  son  and  successor,  another 
John,  inherited  his  poetiisal  tendency,  Pr.  Joneph  Beau- 
mont, master  of  Peter  House,  Cambridge,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Charleses,  and  was  of  a  branch  of  the  family, 
though  son  of  a  wooUtapler  in  Suffolk,  is  also  known  to 
poetical  antiquaries  as  one  of  the  wnteis  from  whom  Pope 
thought  a  man  might  '  steal  wisely.'  He  is  furthermore 
commended  for  his  Latin  style,  and  for  his  taste  in  paint- 
ing. Some  pictures  of  his,  we  believe,  ore  still  extant  in 
Peterhouse  CbapeL  The  grandmotherof  the  witty  Villiers, 
Duk^  of  Buckingham,  was  a  Beaumont,  of  the  same  antient 
stock ;  the  late  Sir  John  Beaumont,  the  representative  of 
the  race,  and  tiie  friend  of  poets  and  artists,  was  himself  an 
artist ;  and  as  if  all  the  blood  connected  wUh  our  dramatist 
was  defined  to  be  sprightiy,  the  famous  Lady  WorUey 
Montague  was  a  Pierrepmnt,  of  the  same  race  as  Anne 
Pierrepoint;  Beaumont's  mother. 

As  Beaumont's  life  was  go  short;  and  his  writings  appa- 
rentiy  so  numerous,  it  is  naturally  supposed  that  be  pud 
Uttle  attention  to  the  law ;  a  conclusion  which  might  be 
drawn  from  his  poetical  genius.  He  probably  gave  himself 
up  to  the  literature  and  amusements  of  the  town.  He 
reoorda,  in  a  celebrated  epistle,  his  intimacy  with  Ben 
JonsoD,  and  the  other  men  of  genius  who  assembled  at  the 
Mermaid  Tavern ;  where,  he  says,  they  used  to  leave  an  air 
behind  them,  sufficient  to  make  the  two  next  companies  witty. 

•HiWaks  tlw)IMt«|t  X  Iwi  lilMb 
StoM  I  mr  jmui  to  vit  Is  Uks  «  Ntt 
Bald  n  St  iMtali.  wbUh  MS  do  tlM  bM 
wMi  tta  bt  tuiiiliii.  WkstthtojnkMSWSSMi 
DiNwatAaHcmftUI  teid  wwda  IM  km  Imm 
Bo  alnblabsad  m  (lill  of  aobdls  fuw. 
As  If  llMt  fltrtr  ou  horn  wkitiM  tbay  OMM 
Had  MaattopothiairiiolowttlaajBrt. 
And  Iwd  mah«d  to  Urc  K  Ibol  tfca  wt 
OrUidiinHIb:  tlMa  where dMNkad bam  thnnrs 
vnt  sblo  eBOvgb  to  iMiUy  Ow  loira 
ft*  thm  dm  paaw-wit  tiutt  alriit  wunat  U 
For  the  whole  dty  to  taUi  fooUthiir. 
TIU  thBt  worn  craedl'd ;  ud  whn  Uist  ms  goosw 
Wo  kft  ra  air  bohlBd  OS  ahick  almt 
.  Wai  «blB  (omJu  Iba  tn  next  eogmnlM 
lUght  witty !— ihongh  but  downright  IboU^  »eto  wIm.' 

At  this  greatest  of  all  literary  clubs,  he  would  meet  with 
Shakspeare ;  and  perhaps.it  was  here  he  became  ac- 

auainted  with  the  illustrious  fHend  with  whom  he  waa 
estined  to  become  all  but  identified.  The  date  of  their 
first  play  is  1607,  when  our  authcv  waa  one-and-twenty. 
Fletener  was  tm  years  older.  According  to  Aubrey,  the 
BoBwell  of  those  dsn,  their  connexion  was,  in  every  respect, 
singularly  close.  He  says  they  not  only  lived  in  the  same 
house,  which  was  near  the  theatre,  on  the  Surrey  side  of 
the  river,  but  had  their  clothes.  cImIc.  &e.,  between  them, 
with  other  things  in  common,  for  which  the  curious  reader 
must  consult  the  original,  which  gave  rise  to  a  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  pious  fraud  on  the  port  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  when, 
with  the  alteration  of  a  single,  out  important  letter,  he  trana- 
ferred  the  account  to  his  General  Dictionary,  and  his  edition 
of  the  English  Poett.  Aubrey  was  credulous,  and  perhaps 
only  repeated  scandal  which  others  laughed  at ;  and  as  to 
the  clothes  and  cloak,  the  two  friends  might  have  been 
seen  to  use  them  accidentally,  upon  some  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, which  would  have  been  quite  enough  for  rumour  to 
convert  into  a  practice.  Not  but  tiiat  a  community  of  pro- 
perqr  In  such  a  lespeo^  between  two  such  men,  would  be 
very  possible,  and  ui  evidence  of  aftotion.  The  friendsh^w 
of  that  age  were  of  a  more  romantio  east  than  at  present. 
Its  poetry  fell  witii  more  vigour  into  the  prose  (tf  common 
life,  and  tinctured  the  whole  stream. 

A  natural  curiosity  has  existed,  to  know  what  were  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  portions  furnished  to  their 
common  writings  by  these  illustrious  friends.  It  has  gene- 
rall)'  been  believed  that  Fletcher  contributed  the  vivacity, 
and  Beaumont  the  judgment.  We  can  discover  no  founda 
tion  for  this  opinion,  sAoept  the  report ;  and  suspect  that 
there  never  was  ony*  '  I  hare  hearil!^Mys  Aubreyi  *  Dr. 
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Jolm  Earle  (since  Bishop  of  Sarum)  wy,  who  knmr  thenit 
that  his  rBeaumont'a)  maino  business  was  to  correct  the 
•verflowinga  of  Mr.  Fleteher'a  witt'  Yet  Earir,  in  his 
fvraefl  npon  Beaumont,  expressly  attributes  to  him  vhole 
pUys,  in  which  bis  f^nius  is  quite  as  exuberant  aa  Fletcher's. 
Their  editors  in  general  are  dirided  as  to  the  property ;  tradi- 
tion seems  to  have  distributed  it  between  them  at  random ; 
and  Mr.  Sawmrd,  in  an  elaborate  attempt  to  discriminate  it, 
bewilder*  himadf  in  reBnementi  wbidi  end  in  giving  them 
•adi  otiMr^a  qualities  interchangeablyt  and  protesting  against 
Ua  own  disUneticRi.  If  the  mtseellaneona  poems  attri- 
Ifoted  to  Beaumont  be  his,  especially  tiia  Hermaphrodite, 
(which  Cbaveland  claimed  as  a  joint  compomtion  of  himself 
and  Randolph),  there  would  be  reason  to  suspect  that  his 
^emns  was  naturally  more  exuberant  than  Fletcher's :  and 
judging  from  the  works  which  they  are  known  to  have  pro- 
dund  separately,  such  as  the  Rdt/^/iil  Shepherdeu,  the 
MoMqua,  and  the  Epiitle  intit  qooted,  it  appears  to  us  that 
dwre  is  notlung  to  show  m  concluding  that  each  might  not 
have  written  either ;  except,  indeed,  tnaC  in  the  only  undra- 
matte  copy  of  verses  extant  in  Fletcher's  name  (th)on  an 
Bonest  Matf$  Forhme),  his  muse  is  the  grarer  of  the  two. 
The  Masque  is  shorter  than  the  Pattoral;  but  contains 
endenoaa  of  prensely  the  Hme  moral  and  poetied  ten- 
dencies, aoeh  as  we  shall  tgntk  cf  presently,  wtMu  we  eba- 
laeteAae  their  cootnion  genioa.  Perhaps  Beaumont;  upon 
Ae  whole,  was  the  leas  nvely  of  the  two  in  company ;  and 
hence  a  fidlaoous  conclusion  night  have  been  drawn,  that 
be  was  the  mote  critically  judicious.  The  verses  we  hare 
quoted  do  not  look  hlte  it ;  and  Shirley  has  left  a  te^mony 
which  argues  for  an  equal  division  of  property,  even  in  talk. 
'  Gentleinen  that  remembered  them,*  he  says,  '  declare, 
ttiat  on  every  ooeaskm  they  talked  a  comedy.*  We  are 
dwrefore  inclined  to  think,  that  the  reason  which  Aubrev 
gave  ibr  their  strong  personal  attachment,  applies  with 
equal  Ibme  to  this  question,  and  settles  it  in  bvonr  of  our 
conclusion.  *  There  was  a  wonderful  consimility  of  nhansy,' 
he  says.  *  between  him  (Beamnont)  and  Mr.  John  Fletcher, 
wbM^  eanaod  tiio  dearenesse  friendsfaip  between  them.' 
The  'wondeifhl  oonrimility  of  phansy*  was  seen  in  dieir 
fkiendahip,  and  in  Arir  plays.  They  loved  one  aaoAo-  AtUy 
and  entiiwy,  and  asfatbmd  the  only  great  spectacle  exls^g 
of  two  men  writing  in  common,  ana  pnzrline  posterity  to 
know  which  was  which,  precisely  because  Uieir  ftculties 
wne  identteaL  The  case  may  be  thought  unlikely ;  in  other 
words,  tile  ooincidence  is  unique ;  but  who  will  deny  that 
sneb  ehaneea  of  coincidence  must  exist  ?  In  this  instance 
thetwonmi  actually  happened  to  meet;  and  ben.  we  think, 
ends  the  whole  mystery. 

Mr.  Lamb,  in  his  Drtunatic  Spedmena,  has  assumed  that 
Fletcher  is  the  author  of  many  plays  which  have  been  attri- 
buted to  both  wntera ;  and  he  has  criticised  hhn  by  himself 
aecoidingly ;  we  know  not  on  what  groond ;  probably  ^m 
taking  the  authority  of  some  edition  for  granted,  for  be  is 
not  Ukely  to  have  read  alt  the  plays  throng,  as  Seward  did, 
iirtliepuipoeB  of  aaaigningthe  respective  property ;  though 
nobody  could  have  brought  the  queatitm  to  a  likelier  eon- 
dnsion,  had  he  done  ao. 

Another,  and  appamtly  mom  pen^exnig  mystery  le- 
naiIl1^  Id  the  vonderftal  praises  lavished  by  the  writers  of 
those  timea  npon  tiie  decency  and  chastity  of  a  muse,  which 
to  our  eyes  appears  the  strangest  mixture  of  delicate  sen- 
ttment  and  absolate  proetitutioa.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
me  the  dramatista  of  all  others  whom  a  liberal  modem 
reader  could  the  best  endure  to  see  in  a  castigated  edition. 
Their  ideas  are  sometimes  even  as  loathsome  as  they  are 
lieentious.  Sehlegel  has  expreued  his  astonishment,  bow 
two  poets  and  gentlemen  could  utter  the  things  they  do, 
nay,  whole  scenes ;  in  some  measure,  whole  plays ;  and 
Dryden,  who  availed  himself  in  bis  dramas  of  all  ttie  license 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  aaid,  in  defcnding  hfraself  on 
diat  poini,  that  oiw  play  of  Beamnont  and  Fletcher's  (the 
Cmetom  tf  the  Cbw^ry)  contained  mote  hideceney  tiuui  alt 
Us  put  together.  Yet  Aese  aie  die  writers  whoip  their 
eontemporaries.  Including  divhiesaa  writ  as  flue  gentlemen, 
eonpliment  in  the  most  emjdiatie  manner  upon  their  de- 
eonm  and  purity.  Harris,  then  or  sabaeqnently  Qreek 
piufeseui  at  Oxibrd,  and  called  a  '  second  Cnirysostom,* 
panegyrises  their  muse  fbr  being '  chaste.*  Dr.  Maine,  cele- 
eratod  for  hia  pie^r  as  well  as  wX,  ^eaks  of  tteir  'elnste 
Ken^'  which 

*  XutgU  loM*  to  wMa,  M  ntra'd.  ta  cImb. 
Tbal  tW  who  braiight  ixil  Urn,  mud  thlUwr  cu&« 
iMtiiiH^  «wt  (MM  vltli  >  My  r 


Sir  John  Birkenhead  si^  that  Fletohsr  (whs  was  nn  of 
a  bishop)  wrote 

•  A*  ir  Ua  Mhai^  HMlw  md     ftai*  i' 

and  Dr.  Barle  (afterwards  a  bishop  himself),  not  content 
with  declaring  that  Beaumont's  wit  is  *  untainted  with  ob- 
scenity,* protests  that  his  writings  are  too  'pure,'  and 
'  chaste,'  and  '  sainted,'  to  be  called  plays. 

The  solution  of  this  mystery  gives  us  an  extraordinary 
idea  of  such  plays  of  the  time  as  have  not  come  down  to 
posteritv,  and  of  the  distinction  drawn  by  our  ancestors  be- 
tween license  of  speech  and  conduct ;  for  the  panegyric  ai^ 
pears  to  be  almost  wholly  founded  upon  the  comparative 
innocence  of  doubl*  meanings. 

'  Hen,  jv  tinl  wgnluatt  tlMt  pronouaw  tin  lir 
Of  aim  »d  Mwan,* 

cries  the  ^lant  Lovelace,  tibe  Sir  Philip  Sydney  of  his 
day,  speaking  of  the  very  comedy  above-mentioned.— 

•  Vinr  h«M  ■  lOQM  tbooihtMtidwia  MM^  •  gnM, 
Hloom  Btxht  ta«*s  noka  la  Vmiu'  fu»  j 
a*«eB  iSmnWA.  H^tmn  Mwrifii  by  mm, 
Bol  Ott^  M  OUm^  Bmb  obi' 

and  80  he  goes  on,  objecting  nothing  to  the  thought,  hut 
holding  the  example  to  be  spotless,  and  desiring  it  to  spread, 
as  if  (br  its  own  sake.  It  thus  appears,  that  other  writers 
nsed  language,— homely  words,  or  grosser  images,— audi 
as  Beaumont  and  FtetcMF  never  uttemd;  and  if  it  wen  ob- 
jeeted  that  Shakspeare,  sa  veD  u  several  tfOier  dmmatista, 
did  not  allow  themselves  a  twentieth  part  of  the  license 
even  of  Beaumont  and  FletaAior.  the  reply  would  he,  Uiat 
the  accomplished  duumviri  mora  expressly  set  themselves 
to  npresent  the  mannen  and  ctmversation  it  high  life  and 
the  town  elegance,  and  that  their  ingenuity  in  avoiding 
oause  of  oifence  was  thereftm  the  more  singular  and  me- 
ritorious. In  trutii,  the  language  permitted  in  the  circles  of 
tiiose  days  was  very  gross,  and  the  lieense  of  behaviour  cor- 
responding. It  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  loose 
manners  among  the  Er^lish  gentry  originated  with  the 
oourt  of  Charies  II.  I%at  James  L  was  extnmetv 
licentious ;  and  the  consequences  of  It  wen  only  snppresaea. 
and  that  chiefly  in  amBannce,  by  the  greater  penonal  de- 
oovum  <ii  his  son,  and  the  puwerftil  diseduntenanee  of  the 
Pnritam.  It  was  nothing  but  the  old  stream  that  bunt 
fbrth  in  the  reign  of  Charies  II.,  takinc  advantage  of  the 
weak  points  and  fkllen  infloeneeof  the  Puritans,  to  contrast 
its  candour  with  tbeir  alleged  hypocrisy,  and  pntend  that 
impudence  Itself  was  a  virtue. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wen  two  open-hearted  men  and 
genuine  poets,  spoilt  by  town  bneding  and  the  love  of  ap- 
plause.  It  is  a  pity  that  two  toch  poets  oould  have  been  so 
spoilt ;  but  still,  in  the  best  part  of  their  genius,  they  sur- 
vived the  contamination,  strong  In  tbeir  sympathy  with 
the  gnat  nature  that  bestowed  it.  and  *pun  in  the  last 
reeessesof  the  mind.'  Tbeir  muse  is  like  some  fitir  creatun 
of  enberant  temperament  hut  invinclMy  good  heart,  who 
has  retained  the  fineness  of  her  disposition  in  spite  liX  her 
bad  habits  and  of  the  very  supetiority  of  her  animal  spirits 
to  renmae,  and  who,  in  tos  midstof  a  vidous  life,  has  still  a 
beUef  in  innocence  and  virtue.  Bven  the  purest  characters 
in  their  plays  are  not  ftee  tnm  an  intermixture  of  things 
wbieh  they  ought  not  to  know  or  talk  about;  white  the 
practical  eliast%  is  onrwrought.  and  put  te  absurd  and 
gratuitous  trials,  as  if  then  could  be  no  fidth  in  it  but  fhnt 
the  most  extravagant  proof.  In  short,  a  something  not  en* 
tinljr  true  to  natun  pervades  almost  all  tbeir  writings, 
running  side  by  side  with  the  freshest  and  loveliest  passai^es ; 
and  while  one  half  of  a  scene,  or  sometimes  of  a  speech,  or 
even  a  couple  of  sentences,  gushes  out  from  the  authon' 
heart,  the  other  is  brought  from  some  &ntastic  fbuntatn  of 
oottrt  mannen  and  talk,  and  produced  for  the  sake  of  town 
eflbct.  In  this,  we  conceive,  lies  tiie  whde  secret  of  the 
inferiority  of  Beaumont  and  neteher  to  Shahspean^  and 
in  some  respsett  to  Webster  and  othen.  To  be  sore,  tber 
may  have  wanted,  by  natnr^  a  certun  robustness  of  moru 
oonstHiitiOR  like  bis,  not  tmeonneeted  perhaps  with  physical ; 
btit  unlike  any  other  great  dnmatists  of  dielr  time,  they 
wen  bom  and  bred  *  mie  ^^entlemen,*  educated  in  all  the 
conventionalities  and  artificial  mannen  of  their  time ;  and 
the  api^use  that  they  gained  from  the  world  k>S  fashion 
had  too  great  an  effeot  upon  them,  wad  divided  Aew  inspir»* 
tion  with  natun. 

A  selection  from  the  works  of  Beaumont  and  Fletclm 
would  make  as  exquisite  avolume.ar  tiro  vohiiDes.  of  nflned 
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koA  Chautier.  Nodii^  can  surpass  the  tender  delicacy  of 
the  pace's  scenes  in  *  Pbilaster,'  the  dig:mfled  sentiment  in 
the  *  Elder  Brolher,*  the  vit  and  faapp}'  extravagance  in  the 
*  Woman  Hater'  and  the  '  little  French  Lawyer,'  the  pas- 
toral luxuriance  in  the  '  Faithful  Shepherdess,'  or  the  ex- 
quisite, and  virgin  poetry  scattered  throiighout  the  whole 
collection,  sometimes  in  the  midst  <^  the  most  artificial  and 
even  disgusting  passages. 

In  lyncs  they  have  no  equal*  not  Shakspeare  himself, 
nor  Milton.  A  miniature  volume  of  the  truest  lyrical  poetry 
mi^ht  be  collected  out  of  their  dramas, — of  compositions 
which  sing  their  own  music.  (Dramatic  Works  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  ]778 ;  Biographia  Briiannica;  Chal- 
mers's Britith  Poets;  Aubrey's  Letters  and  Lives  o/ 
Eminent  Men,  &c.  &c. ;  and  Lunb's  ^>eeim«t%s  qf  English 
Dramatie  Poettt  whidti  contains  some  masterly  critioism  on 
those  writers). 

BBATINE,  a  town  of  oondderable  size,  and  the  capital 
of  a  sub-prefecture  or  ammdissement,  in  the  department 
of  Cdte  d'Or,  in  France.  It  lies  nearly  under  the  S.B.  dcme 
of  the  ridge  of  Cdte  d'Or,  and  upon  the  little  stream  the 
BouioiBe*,  which  rises  just  above  the  town,  and  uniting 
vith  the  Meuzin,  flows  into  the  Sadne.  It  is  33  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Dijon,  and  206  miles  8,E.  of  Paris ;  in  Af*  2'  N. 
lat.  and  4®  5(/  E.  long. 

Beaune  is  situated  in  a  fwtile  and  agreeable  country, 
celebrated  for  the  wines  which  it  produces.  Both  the  red 
and  white  ^eaunou  wines  are  considered  among  the  best  in 
this  port  of  Franca.  They  include  the  growth  of  Meur- 
sault,  Mont  Rochet,  Pomard.  and  Volnay.  The  town  itself, 
considered  apart  firnn  its  suburbs,  is  of  an  oval  fbrm,  sur- 
rounded with  an  old  wall  ruined  in  many  places,  but  Uie 
ramparts  aflhrd  to  the  townsmen  a  good  promenade.  Our 
old  authorities  speak  of  four  gates,  those  of  St  Niehdai,  St. 
Hartin,LaBratonniere,  and  LaMadflleine.  Millin(J^oy(vs 
dans  let  Dip.  duMididela  ^oncf,  Paris,  1807)  spei^ 
of  the  '  new  gate,'  which,  be  says,  is  of  tolerably  good  arcbi- 
tecture.  This  is  either  a  new  entranoe,  or  a  re-erection  of 
the  gate  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  town  is  well  built,  with  streets  which  are  described 
by  M.  Millin  as  spacious.  Before  the  revolution  (we  know 
not  what  change  has  taken  place  unce),  the  town  and 
suburbs  consisted  of  five  parishes,  two  in  the  town,  and  three 
in  the  suburbs.  The  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame,  in  the 
town,  was  collegiate  before  the  revolution ;  it  was  the  most 
antient  in  tite  diocese  of  Autun  (in  which  Beaune  was  io- 
doded).  and  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  kingdom ;  but 
wbethtt  from  any  iiquriea  sustained  by  it  during  the  revo* 
lation,  or  from  some  other  oanse,  it  is  now  oonsiMied  to  be 
surpassed  in  beauty  by  the  church  of  St.  Pierre  (or  St^ 
Peter),  also  in  the  town.  Before  the  revolution,  Beaune 
possessed  several  religious  establishments.  There  were  mo- 
nasteries of  Carthusians,  Jacobins  or  Dominicans,  Corde- 
liers, Capuchins,  and  Minima;  nunneries  for  Carmelites, 
Dominicans,  Ursulines,  and  nuns  of  the  Visitation ;  and  an 
abbey  for  Ctatertian  nuns.  There  was  also  a  college,  large 
and  well  built,  conducted  by  the  priests  of  the  oratory ;  as 
well  as  a  commandery  of  the  order  of  Malta.  Several  of 
these  establishments  were  in  the  suburbs. 

Besides  these  institutions,  now  wholly  or  in  great  part 
suppressed,  Beaune  possessed  two  hospitals,  which,  so  fto-  as 
we  can  gather,  still  remain.  One  of  these,  for  the  sick, 
founded  m  1443  \>y  Nicholas  RoiUn,  olumoeUorof  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  farther  eniielied  and  embellished  by  his 
■onCaidinalJohn  Rollin,bi8lK^<tfAntun,  is  of  vast  extent 
Ita  arobitecture  contains  some  remains  in  Gothic  style ; 
and  it  constitutes  the  most  remarkable  edifice  of  Beaune. 
In  the  Dietionnaire  des  Gaules,  Sec.,  of  Ezpilly  (Paris, 
1762),  it  is  described  as  consistine  of  nine  wards  (salles), 
five  oi  which  were  for  the  sick  of  the  humbler  classes,  and 
four  for  invalids  of  a  wealthier  class,  who  paid  for  the 
attendance  given  them.  How  far  this  arrangement  is  still 
continued  we  are  not  aware:  but  a  later  authority,  M. 
Millin,  who  travelled  in  1804,  attests  that  the  hospital  was 
then  ven  wall  kept  up.  Louis  XL»  king  of  France,  when  he 
was  looking  over  this  hoaj^talt  is  said  to  have  replied  to 

•  nil  tUUM  of  the  rim  «b  give  from  tha  m«t  Map  of  Franee,  hj  MM . 
Umm  sad  OurfoL  II  b  edlad  la  amrd  of  oar  wOmiUiv.  BoiueoiM. 
Bu^aiaa,QtBaugnim.  ItbdbtiitetlriMidbirMutini^naBdBspilly.that 
Bnuw  Won  thk  riiat.  ud bnvia they m« lupponed by  Mmldi  aud Cwioi i 
bBtlaOMuaaor  A.H.Bnii,  (Pub,  1818.1  wid  of  the  Society  IbrtheDif- 
IWoD  tt  UmU  KaowWn  ttorl««rta«ltad  Bmaoin,  ud  ia  not  Bade  to 
pMi  wttia  twv  or  thna  allai  of  BcuuM.  TUi  lut  diaonpuwy  probably 
VMn  ften  the  mm  bdog  atvaii  to  dUhnmt  btanebM  of  uo  Mate  itrcam, 
and  llMt  laid  down  aa  Uia  Boonbo  la  the  maiM  of  B1116  and  the  BocletT  It 
aadooUod^  tba  prianipal. 


some  one  who  was  praisini^  the  ehutty  of  its  foondw.  tbt 
Chancellmr  RoUin,  '  It  is  just  that  he,  who  has  made  so 
many  poor,  should  provide  an  hospital  for  their  reception.* 
The  duties    attendance  at  this  hmpital  were  pwfonned  1^^ 

females  bound  by  a  religious  vow,  vhidi  tlMy  took  only  tic 
a  year,  and  when  any  one  of  them  took  her  vows  for  the  lint 
time,  she  presented  the  establishment  with  twelve  dosen 
turkeys,  and  the  same  number  ct  duekens,  of  pigenu,  of 
partridges,  and  of  bares. 

The  other  hospital  is  for  orphans  of  both  sexes,  and  for 
such  poor  persons  as  cannot  maintain  themselves.  -  The 
inmates  are  employed  in  carding  and  spinning  wool.  There 
was  formerly  an  establishment  called  *La  Chambre  dea 
Pauvres,'  fdr  affording  relief  to  those  destitute  persons  who 
were  ashamed  to  beg,  and  to  teach  children  of  both  sexes 
some  trade.   We  know  not  whether  it  still  exists. 

Beudes  the  hospitals,  Beaune  has  a  library,  hut  it  does 
not  contain  any  v^uaUe  tceasuies  (M.  HiUin) ;  a  coflSn, 
or  high  school ;  an  agrvndtual  aoeisty ;  a  th^re ;  and  a 
Vauuall.  It  has  a  Tribunal  de  prtmHre  instance,  a  court 
of  justiee  which  may  perhaps  be  compared  with  our  quarter 
sessions,  and  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  a  oommittee  of  lead- 
ing merchants  or  dealers,  which  takes  cognizance  of  disputes 
in  commer^  afiKurs.  Woollen  cloths,  serges  and  druggets, 
leather,  cutlery,  ca^LS,  and  vinegar  are  among  the  articles 
manufactured  here.  There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  quar- 
ries of  granite,  and  of  what  our  authority  (the  Dietionnaire 
Urtiverselde  la  France)  tBrta&t  'pierre  polie,'  polished  stone, 
perhaps  marble. 

Beaune  has  been  asserted  by  some,  but  without  reason,  to 
be  the  Bibracte  of  Cesar.  {Comment  de  B.  G.,  lib.  L  and 
vii.)  It  is  not  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the 
Rranans,  and  is  first  mentioDed  in  the  Chronidee  qf  the 
Monasteries  of  Burgundjf.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  in  the  neighbourhood  running  east  and  west  (on  the 
east  as  for  as  the  river  Doubs),  but  this  passed  to  the  north 
of  Beaune.  The  distriot  was  known  under  the  designation 
of  Pagus  Belnisua,  in  the  time  of  the  kines  of  France  of 
the  Carlovingian  race.  Beaune  was  raised  from  being  a 
mere  petty  place,  or  a  castle,  to  the  rank  of  a  town,  by 
Eudes  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  the  year  1203.  Several 
of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  held  their  court  here ;  and  here 
also  the  parliament  of  Burgundy  at  one  time  sat  When 
the  Burgimdian  States  came  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
kings,  Louis  XII.,  kiug  of  France,  built  a  castle  here,  which 
was  considered  the  strongest  place  in  Burgundy ;  but  it  was 
dismantled  in  1 602,  by  order  of  Henry  IV.,  who  feared  that 
the  party  of  the  Marshal  de  Biron  would  avi^  thunaelvas 
of  it  in  their  {nrojected  revolt.  Only  the  ruins  of  it  now 
remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  Beaune  amounted,  in  1838,  to  927S 
for  the  town,  or  9908  for  the  whole  commune.  Thejr  are 
reproached  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dyon  fat  their  stupidify, 
and  the  most  ridiculous  stories  are  current  respecting  them. 
Piron,  the  dramatist,  a  native  of  Dgon,  nearly  lost  liis  life 
when  on  a  visit  to  Beaune ;  so  much  had  he  irritated  the 
Beaunois  by  his  sarcastic  witticisms. 

The  arrondissement  of  Beaune  comprehends  199  square 
miles,  or  127,360  acres,  and  had,  in  1832,  a  population  of 
117,996.  There  are  in  it  10  cantons,  and  203  communes  or 
parishes.  (Martinidre;  Bxpilly;  Millin;  Dietitmnaire  Vm^ 
versel  de  la  France.) 

_  There  is  a  small  town  (bourg)  called  Beaune  (with  tha 
distinctive  appendage  la-Rolanae,  to  distinguish  it  tram  the 
foregoing),  in  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers,  in  the  dourt- 
ment  of  Xdret  It  is  on  the  zoad  from  Pithiviers  to  Mon- 
targis.  and  upon  a  small  stream  which  foils  into  the  Lung, 
an  afiSuent  of  the  Seine:  in  48°  VN.  Ut,  and3°26'E. 
long. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  greater  importance, 
and  to  have  belonged  to  the  nephew  of  Charlemagne,  the 
chivalric  Roland  (the  Orlando  of  Ariosto),  who  gave  it  to 
the  monks  of  the  abbey  of  St  Denis.  The  growths  of  wina 
in  the  neishbourhood,  though  tolerably  good,  are  yet  for  in- 
ferior to  those  of  Beaune  in  the  department  of  C6te  d'Or. 
The  population  given  in  the  Dietionnaire  Umversel  de  la 
Ranee  (Paris,  1804),  was  2028.  We  have  no  later  account 

The  name  of  Beamie  ap^iee  to  Hfwal  oduc  ^weit  allol 
inferior  importance. 

BEAUNE,  commentator  on  Be*  CuCsa.  [See  D» 
Cartxs/I 

BEAUPRE'AU,  a  town  in  France,  the  capital  of  a  sub- 
prefecture  or  arrondissement  in  ^  denrbnent  of  Maine 
et  Ixurc ;  perhaps  aboatg2it%cl«M^i>>dlw'lraa^  Foria,   It  is 
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mlJ^ia'N.laU  andro'W.loag.  BMUprtau  is  on  tlu 
right  bank  of  the  little  river  Evre,  a  tribatai?  of  the  Loire, 
vfaich  falls  into  that  river  on  its  left  <»  south  bank,  and  is 
^ttated  in  a  rich  soil.  It  is  a  plsce  of  oonsideraUe  trade : 
tfam  an  several  manufsetories  of  linens  and  handkerchiefs, 
afflannels,  and  other  wooUen  fhbri».  There  are  also  djre- 
hoBM  «nd  tan-Tards.  Vu  poinilBtioa  in  183S  was  3807 
nr  the  whole  «9nwnniWi 

Wat  to  the  Revidation  thm  wer»  two  pariah  ehimhas, 
and  a  thml.  a  oollegiata  dnmh;  bnt  the  revemm  of  the 
wwe  small,  and  its  elergf  ftr  from  nimieiouB.  The 
tanitory  of  Beanpr€an  gave  snoeeaiiTCly  Uie  tttleof  banMi, 
asaiqaia,  and  duke,  to  its  poasaieora. 

Toe  arroodiMement  of  Beaujtf^  omaprebends 360 square 
miles,  or  358,400  acres :  and  had  in  1832  a  popnlatton  of 
:M.947. 

BEAUSOBRB.  ISAAC,  was  bom  in  1669  at  Niort,  in 
the  province  of  Praton.  His  aneestm  had  emigrated  from 
France  on  aceonnt  of  their  being  Protestants,  at  the  time 
of  tiw  St.  Bartholomew,  but  returned  afterwards  in  ccmse- 
^■etieeof  Uieediaof  Nantes.   Young  Beauaobre  studied 

Saamnr,  waa  afterwarda  ordained,  and  took  chuve  of  tbe 
notastant  ehnreh  of  ChMUon  aur  ludre,  in  TmnaoB. 
When  IaoIs  XIV.  renewed  the  peraecution  aninst  the 
PMMestanta.  by  the  Mvooation  of  the  ediet  of  Nantaa.  in 
1665.  the  church  of  ChfttUlon  was  chieed.  and  the  galea 
■ealed  hj  &e  King's  ofBoers.  Beausobre  bi^  die  aedb, 
md  preached  as  usual  on  the  Sunday,  in  consequence  d 
vfaich  he  was  obliged  to  take  reAige  in  Htdland.  Fran 
Holland  he  went  to  Deaeau.  in  1686,  as  eh^dain  to  the 
Prineeae  of  Anhalt  Dessau.  His  first  work  was  D&«rue  de 
la  Doctrine  dm  BUarmia^  Haffdebnrg,  1693.  In  1694 
be  removed  to  BerUn.  and  took  cha^  of  oQe  of  the 
fVaneh  Protestant  chuiobes  in  that  capital.  He  was  after- 
wards made  ehaplain  to  the  court,  insMctor  of  the  French 
eoU^e,  &e.  He  eiyoyed  the  fkvour  of  the  King,  Frederic 
VTdham  I.,  wlioaa  son,  the  Crown  Prinoe.  afterwards  the 
Great  ncdeiie,  alao  eoieeived  great  regard  kx  him. 
Beanaolnw  paiaed  the  ranaining  fiw^-w  yeara  of  hia  life  at 
Berlin,  irttwa  he  died  in  June,  1738.  matui  regretted,  both 
on  aeeonnt  of  his  personal  character  and  bis  extenaive  learn- 
mg.  He  wrote  nomeroua  works,  tbe  principal  of  which  is 
bia  Hittoire  critiqtu  de  M€miehi0  et  du  MantehiMtne,  2  vols. 
4to.  1734—9.  The  first  part  (rf*  this  work  is  historioaL 
The  au^or  derives  his  account  of  Manes,  or  Mani,  f^om 
Syrian,  Persian,  and  Arabic  auth(Hitie»,  and  exhibits  tbe 
great  discrepancy  existing  between  their  narratives  and  those 
nt  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  characterixes  the 
hiBtory  of  Manes,  which  is  attributed  to  Archelaus  Bishop 
of  Cascar  or  Carcar,  in  Mesopotamia,  as  a  romanoe  pub- 
hsbed  60  years  after  Manes'  aeath.  {Acta  Ditputationu 
JrcAalos  iipi*oopi  Maopotamia  et  Manetie  Heretiarchee, 
m  Zneeagni's  Momiimenta  Bccieeia,  Rome,  1698.)  Tbe 
leeond  part  treats  of  the  doetrinea,  ritea,  dmrch  diaeipline, 
sad  morals  of  the  Manieheans.  Beausobre  discards  many 
idMurdities  attritnited  to  that  aeet,  uid  refbtea  many  odirna 
cha^ea  brought  againat  it.  He  exposes  and  examines  im* 
paraally  their  reid  tenets,  their  practices,  and  their  supersti- 
tions. The  work  is  full  of  varied  and  interesting  erudition. 
The  eeoond  volume  was  edited  by  Formey  after  Beausobre's 
death,  with  a  short  biography  of  the  author  by  the  editor. 
Beausobre  intended  to  ada  a  third  vtdume,  relative  to  the 
modem  sects  which  have  been  accused  of  Manicheism. 
He  undertook,  with  L'Bnfant,  a  French  version  of  iha 
New  Testament  firom  the  Greek  text,  which  contains  a 
long  and  valuable  introduction,  and  numeroua  explanatory 
nalea:  3  vols.  Bvo.  Amateidam.  1718,  reprinted  in  1741. 
The  introdnetiMiwastiandUed  intoBngUah,  LondiMi,  1726. 
and  ia  uaed  in  aome  oidlegBs  in  the  Engli^  Universities. 
He  also  b^^i  a  hiatoiy  the  RefbrmatMrnonaveiy  la^ 
scale,  wbioh  he  left  in  an  imper&ct  state.  It  waa  puUisbed 
at  Berlin  in  1785,  in  4  vols.  6vo.  In  ooiyunction  with  other 
literary  men.  he  began  the  journal  and  review  called  Btb- 
Hotheque  Otrmamque,  the  first  volume  of  which  appeared 
in  1730,  and  which  was  carried  to  the  fiftieth  volume. 
Beansobre  continued  to  tlie  last  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
oootributors,  and  wrote  nearly  half  of  each  volume.  This 
work  was  chiefly  ei^^rossed  by  notices  of  works  of  German 
writers,  «ai  also  of  writers  of  tbe  northern  kingdoms,  Den- 
oiark,  Sweden.  Pbland,  &c.  The  chief  object  was  to  make 
these  writers  known  to  the  rest  of  Europe  tluough  the  me- 
dium of  tbe  Fteneh  language,  in  which  the  journal  was 
writtML   A  saqoel  to  ttuswim  waa  began  after  BeausoWs 
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death  by  Mr.  Formey,  under  the  title  of  iVoww^  BtbHO' 
theque  Qermamtme.  Beausobre  wrote  also  Remarque* 
criti^r  et  phuologiquet  eur  ie  mtMeau  Testament, 
published  after  his  death  at  la  Haye  (the  Hague),  2  vols. 
4to.  His  Sermon*,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  are  considered  worthy 
to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  Sermon*  of  Saurin.  Beau- 
sobre left  several  other  works  in  MS.,  complete  and  in- 
eomplete,  espmnally  on  the  various  sects  of  the  ^k  ages, 
the  Paulioiaua,  the  Albieenaea,  See. 

BEAUSSE,  or  BBAuCE,  or,  aa  it  ia  written  in  aome 
verr  old  mapa.  BBAUL8E,  a  district  in  the  fDnoaer  nminee 
of  Orliannois  in  France.  Aa  this  district  never  formed  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  either  nvil  or  ecclesiastical,  its  limbs 
are  very  vague  and  undetnrmined.  It  included,  at  anyrate* 
the  tMTitories  of  Chartrain,  Dunois,  and  Venddnwia  (Expilly, 
DietionnaiTe  de*  Oautet) ;  and  according  to  other  authori- 
tiea  it  included  also  portions  of  Orleannois  Proper,  and 
Gfitinois.and  even  d  Hurepoix  and  Mantois,  which  were  in 
the  lie  de  France.  It  extended  from  about  35  miles  south 
of  Paris,  on  one  side  to  the  Loire,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Canal  de  Briare.  (Dictionnaire  Unwertel  de  la  France, 
mi  Bneyelapit&e  MilAodique.)  The  country  consists  of  an 
elevated  phun,  or  table-land,  marked  in  some  maps  as  the 
Plateau  a'OrUana,.in  which  not  a  mountain  ia  aeen ;  and 
though  it  liea  between  two  of  the  principal  rivera  of  Fhuaee 
(the  Sane  and  the  Lon),  yet  the  runnmg  waters  are  vwy 
fSaw.  Fmn  the  acaieity  ^  aprings  and  atreama,  the  inha- 
bitants are  obliged  to  have  tanks  and  pools  to  preserve 
the  rain  water.  They  have  also  aome  wdls,  which  Uie  ele* 
vation  of  the  surface  obliges  them  to  make  very  deep,  but 
the  water  is  not  good.  Notwithstanding  the  want  of  water, 
the  country  is  however  so  productive  in  wheat,  that  it  baa 
acquired  the  title  of  the  granary  of  Paris.  (Piganiol  de  la 
Force.)  A  great  quantity  of  sheep  are  also  fed  here ;  and  the 
shepherds  were  formeriy  in  high  repute  amiMig  the  simple 
peasantry  for  knowled^  which  was  really  neither  within 
their  possession  mx  their  reach.  Mutton  and  wheat  i^ipear 
to  be  the  <mly  products  of  the  district  of  any  consequence. 
Thoe  are  no  vines  or  woods  to  any  extoit. 

Chartres,  the  principal  eity  in  this  district,  contained 
in  1832  13,676  innabitants  in  the  town,  or  14,439  in  the 
whole  commune.  Tbe  other  chief  places  are  Chfileaudun, 
f<Hiuerly  capital  of  Duooia  (p(^mlation  6461),  and  Vmddme 
(population  6S90  for  the  town,  or  7771  for  the  whole  com- 
mune), capital  of  the  VendAmoia.  [See  Chabtrxs,  Cha- 
TiAnnuN,  and  VsmidHi.] 
The  name  Beauoe,  in  a  more  restricted  application,  is 

given  to  the  district  of  Chartrain.   The  Latin  form  of  it  is 
elsia,  or  Belsa,  and  it  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Fortunatus, 
an-author  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century. 

BEAUTY  is  that  quality  in  visible  ol^eets  in  consequence 
of  which  their  colours  and  forms  are  agreeable  to  the  human 
mind.  The  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  D.  Stewart  observes, 
Sataff  on  Beauty,  o.  ii.)  was  first  applied  to  olgects  pracep- 
tible  by  the  sight;  and.  by  an  easy  branaition,  it  has  been 
extended  to  objects  perceptible  by  tbe  hearing ;  as  when 
we  speak  of  beautiful  music,  a  beautiful  tune,  voice,  &c. 
The  inatancaa  of  words  which  {mwwly  signify  an  impression 
on  one  sense  being  used  to  aignify  an  impteasion  on  another 
sense  are  very  numerous :  thus  we  sometimes  pass  from  the 
sight  to  the  touch,  as  when  we  speak  of  liehtneas  or  heavi- 
ness of  form  and  of  colour ;  from  tbe  touch  to  the  heuing, 
as  a  sharp,  pieroing.  thrilling,  penetrating,  or  heavy  sound; 
from  the  touch  to  the  smell,  as  a  pungent  smell ;  from  the 
touch  to  the  m^ht,  as  harsh  and  soft  colouring ;  from  the 
hewing  to  the  stglU,  as  monotony  of  colour,  tone  of  a  [ucture, 
harmony  of  ooiloura;  flvm  the  teste  to  the  sight,  aa  mellow 
oidouring;  frmn  tiie  taste  to  the  heazing;  aa  aweet  muaie. 

Tlua  pnmeneai  to  transfer  worda  from  one  object  of  aenae 
to  anothw  does  not,  however  (aa  Hr.  Stewart  remarks),  ex- 
pUin  why  the  w<^  beauty  should  be  extended  only  to 
agreeable  eouadt,  and  not  to  aneeable  tatte*  or  odour*, 
TiM,  however,  there  is  a  closer  ^nity  between  the  penep 
tkms  at  sight  and  hearing  than  between  those  of  sight  and 
any  othec  sense,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive ;  and  tbe  fact 
is  satis&ctorily  traced  by  the  same  writer  to  the  following 
causes : — I.  The  pictureeque  effect  which  custom,  in  many 
instances,  gives  to  sounds ;  as  when  a  tune  calls  up  the 
image  of  a  person's  home  or  the  haunts  of  bis  ohilcLbood. 
3.  The  expreeeive  power  of  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
human  voice,  wbra  the  expression  of  the  countenance  cor- 
responds with  the  tones  of  the  voioe  and  the  meaning  of 
the  woida  whidi  it  utters,  3.  Hie  aigtSttcant  poairtof 
Digitiz--  ■'VC 
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■ouiuU.  in  «onieqa«MNi  of  eouTantional  iMech,  In  this 
my  tbay  onry  mommt  preaent  (ueturet  to  tne  imaeinatkm ; 
and  wa  qiply  to  tba  daaeription  as  to  the  thin^  deKribed 
(with  faatdly  any  oonwioQsneM  of  speaking  fliruratively) 
luoh  wordi  as  miely,  glowing,  /umtnow,  ^plemNd,  pictu- 
rasQM.  '  To  these  considaratiDns  should  he  added  (as  the 
iama  mitar  Justly  nbaarvas),  u  a  causa  oonspirinK  power- 
flilly  to  the  Btme  and.  the  intimate  asaoeiatioa  vhidi.  in 
our  apfffehensions,  is  formed  batwaen  the  eye  and  the  ear, 
as  the  great  Inlets  of  our  sequirad  knowledge,  as  the  only 
nudia  by  which  diflerent  minds  can  communieata  together, 
and  as  the  organs  by  which  we  receive  from  the  material 
worid  tht  two  classes  of  pleasores  which,  while  they  surpass 
aU  the  rest  in  variety  and  in  duratim,  are  the  most  com- 
pletely removed  from  the  grossness  of  animal  indulgence, 
and  the  most  nearly  allied  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  intel- 
lect Tba  UDfnnscioustteu  we  have  in  both  theae  senses  of 
any  local  impresaion  on  our  bodily  ihune  may  perhaps  help 
to  explain  the  peculiar  ihciltty  with  which  their  peneptbns 
blend  tbemselvas  with  other  plaaaoiea  of  a  nuk  still  nobler 
and  more  refined.'  (Ibid.  &  vi.) 

But  although  tha  epithet  bmmti/^  k  navar  npUad  to 
Aa  paroeptlona  of  any  sense  esoapt  thcaa  of  seemg  and 
bearing,  yet  it  is  extended  to  tha  reanltt  ot  soma  hitelleetual 
mooesaes,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  baautiftil  chun  of  reasoo- 
uw,  a  beautiflil  poem,  a  beautiflil  metaphor,  a  beautiful 
luguaite,  a  beautiftil  machine,  a  heautiAil  contrivance  of 
nature,  &c.  When  the  word  btcmty  is  thus  employed,  it  is 
merely  a  vague  term  trf  in«is«,  and  is  nearly  synonymous 
with  admirabl*.  '  The  word  beauty  (as  Mr.  Knight  re- 
marks) is  often  applied  to  a  syllogism  or  a  problem ;  but 
then  it  means  clearness,  point,  or  fveeision,  or  whatmMreUe 
bg  lAs  dutraeterittio  9xe«Uene»  of  that  to  which  it  it  a>- 
pHed.'  {Inquiry  into  tha  Prindvie*  qf  Ta$t»,  n.  £59.)  As 
the  efieot  of  beauty  in  visible  objects  is  to  proauoa  admira' 
tion,  all  beantihil  objects  aia  also  admiraUa ;  and  thence  it 
waa  an  eaqr  Map  to  apj^y  tha  apithat  beautiflil  to  things 
whtoh  prodocad  admlratkn,  althouf^  this  ftaUng  did  not 
arise  flrom  the  causa  which  pioduoea  it  in  tha  eontanplatiott 
of  visible  ottjoets.  Similar  tnusfeta  m^  bo  otaosrvad  in 
other  words :  thus  the  word  Imp  properly  signifies  a  general 
oommand  given  by  one  intslligant  being  to  anothei ;  but 
because  the  eJM  of  such  a  command  is  to  prodtUM  an  uni- 
fl)rmity  of  conduct  in  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addresaed, 
the  term  law  has  been  extended  to  tboae  operations  of  na- 
ture in  which  an  uniformity  of  phonomeoa  prevails,  althouf^h 
the  camte  of  the  nnifbrmity  la  altogether  diflbrsnt  [See 
Analogy.] 

In  the  fi>llowlng  remsrlts  on  the  natnie  and  causes  of 
beauty,  we  shall  umit  onrarives  to  the  ori^al  and  appro- 
priate meanic^  of  tha  vwd  In  question)  vii.,  the  beauty  of 
«MMf  o^M*- 

Tho  beauty  of  visible  ofajaets  dnmlsli  of  two  parts,  vis., 
tha  bmdff  if  eohw  and  Uw  Atsufy  q^/mn,  lAkh,  al- 
tboQfi^  oMsdy  oonnaotad  with  each  ottw,  alias  ftom  dif- 
ftrent  sources,  and  tmai  sonrcas  of  a  diflbient  character, 
faiaamueh  ss  the  one  appears  to  bo,  in  most  eases,  a  simple 
amotion,  and  therefore  an  ultimate  fact,  of  whidi  no  expla- 
nation can  be  given,  while  the  odier  is  a  pleaanro  derived 
fltm  asaojiatioti,  whieh  is  susoeptible  of  analysis. 

There  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  any  doubt  that  certain 
oolonra,  and  certain  arrangements  of  colours,  are  naturally, 
and  in  Uiemselves,  ]rfeasing  to  the  eye.  Children  are  ob- 
lervod  to  take  delight  in  brUliant  cdouts  befora  they  have 
learnt  to  eonueet  any  agreeable  ideas  wiA  them.  The 
anal(^  of  the  other  senses  would,  d  priori,  lead  to  this 
oooolusioni  Ibr  sa  than  are  certain  odours,  tastes,  tod 
sonnda.  which  are  natnndly  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the 
M»o,  tha  toBguo,  uid  tho  ear,  ao  it  may  ba  prssnmad  that 
them  are  eertain  schmra,  and  oomUnatiwM  of  oofenia^  which 
are  naturally  pleanng  or  diipleasfng  to  the  «f%*  Although, 
aa  will  be  presently  shown,  one  taineh  of  beuty  is  mtirdy 
Ibunded  im  association,  the  feeing  of  bsaaty  oannot  ba  de- 
rived from  association  ahne.  *It  is  the  pravineo  of  asso- 
ciation (aa  Mr.  Stewart  has  jusfly  observed)  to  impart  to 
one  thing  the  agreeable  or  duagraeable  effect  irf  another ; 
but  assodatiott  can  nevor  account  for  the  arigiti  of  a  class 
of  pleasures  diffsrent  in  kind  from  all  the  others  wa  know. 
If  there  was  nothuij;  originally  and  intrinsieaUy  plauin^  or 
beautiful,  the  associating  principle  would  havo  no  matecials 
on  which  it  oould  operate.*   iEttay  i  c.  <.) 

This  orifin  of  tfa«  ftalinfr  of  beauty  appeara  to  ns  to  oon- 
nt  m  tho  plaHttBO  doiifod  bom  tho  omtampUtlmk  of  odouFii 


a  plaasnre,  in  most  casea,  purely  sensual  and  organic,  and 
as  incapable  of  explanation  as  the  pleasure  derived  to  ibB 
mind  through  the  medium  the  ear  from  the  harmuty  of 
sweet  soun&.  An  instsnce  of  purely  sensual  hean^  is 
afforded  by  prtdoiu  Homt*,  which  all  ages  and  nations,  aiH 
tiant  and  modem,  barbarous  and  uncivilised,  have  agned 
in  admiring.  That  their  baanbr  doaa  not  arise  from  ai^ 
collateral  aasocitfions  of  their  uurabili^  and  hardnaaa  m 
evident  from  Gum,  that  in  tha  nnpolidbed  stai%  when  tiwy 
are  equally  hard  and  dnrablot  they  exdio  no  adminttiBn. 
The  precious  metaU  also  are  beautiflil  for  the  ssma  reason ; 
though  they  have  other  quahties  besidas  their  beauty  whidi 
give  them  exchangeable  value:  whereas  tha  value  of  |ko- 
ciotta  stones  is  almost  exclusively  owing  to  their  beauty. 
Flowers,  the  plumage  of  birds,  the  rainbow,  the  setting  sun, 
the  clear  blue  expanse  of  the  sky  or  the  sea^  also  derive 
their  beauty  in  great  measure  from  the  mere  sensual  im- 
preasion  on  the  organ  of  sight.  Indeed,  there  are  mily  a  fhw 
casta  (such  as  that  of  the  oeauty  of  o(Rnplexion»  which  will 
ba  mentionad  below),  in  which  the  beauty  of  oolonr  is  do- 
rived  from  associatioa,  and  tharefore  admits  of  a  lasolotioB 
into  simmer  dementa. 

Tha  beauty  oS/orm  belongs  altogether  to  a  diflhmit  ea- 
tegory,  and  is  dmved  (as  wa  shsU  attempt  to  ahow)  frnn 
an  asaodation  insoparaldy  conoodod  with  the  form  ^  any 
object,  and  necessarily  wid  inatantanoousl^  suggasted  1^ 
it,  vii.,  its  adaptation  to  tha  purpoaO  which  it  is  intandod  to 
filial.  Tba  beauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  this  source,  ■ 
however  sub^t  to  certain  conditions,  the  chief  af  which  is, 
that  the  otQect  should  either  possess  the  beauty  of  colour, 
or  at  least  should  bo  of  such  a  M^our  ss  is  complotely 
inoflbnsive  to  the  eye.  The  manner  in  which  the  organic 
emotion  wprks  back  upon  the  pleasure  of  association  is  well 
iUustratea  by  the  following  remarks  at  Mr.  Payne  Knigllt : 
*  The  habit,'  he  says,  *  which  wo  wquin  of  spooiaaeously 
mixing  associated  ideas  with  organic  parocptions,  in  con- 
templating olgecta  of  vision,  is  the  prindpsl  reason  why  the 
merely  sonsnal  pleasures  of  this  oi^an  are  in  adult  paraoua 
Wf  limitod  and  feoUe.  Children  are  deligblad  with  ovaij 
gay  asaemUage  of  ot^uns,  but  as  die  intellect  and  imagina- 
tion acquire  strength  by  enltura  and  exercise,  they  obtain 
so  much  influence  over  ue  sense  as  to  make  it  niject  almoat 
every  gratification  in  which  one  of  them  does  not  partiei- 
pato.  But  nevertheleaa  tho  sense  acquires  a  similar  nega- 
tive power,  in  its  turn,  by  the  same  habit  of  association ;  ^ 
and  if  there  be  anything  in  the  object  of  contemplstion  to ' 
ofltod  or  disgust,  it  effectually  mais  the  gratification  of 
avary  other  &culty.  Thus,  in  the  higher  class  of  landscapes, 
whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  the  mere  sensual  gratification 
of  the  eye  is  comparativ^y  so  small  as  scarc^y  to  be  at- 
tended to ;  but  yet  if  there  occur  a  single  spot,  «ther  ra 
the  scene  or  the  picture,  offensively  harsh  and  glarhi^  idl 
the  magic  instantly  vanishes,  and  Uie  imagination  mvangea 
Uie  injury  offeored  to  the  ansa.  The  faring  and  inlui^ 
monioos  spot,  being  tho  most  prominent  ud  obtrusive 
irresistibly  attracts  the  attention,  so  as  to  interrupt  tha  ro- 
pose  <^  the  whole,  and  leave  the  mind  no  place  to  rest  uj^ion. 
It  is  in  some  respects  Ac  aame  with  the  sense  of  htanng. 
Tlw  mere  sensual  gratification  ariamg  from  tha  melody  of 
an  actor's  voice  is  a  very  small  part,  indeed,  cf  tha  pleasure 
which  wa  reosive  from  the  iwpresentation  of  a  floe  drama ; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  a  sin^e  note  of  the  voioe  be  absolutely 
cracked  and  out  of  tuna,  so  as  to  oflend  and  disgastthe  ear. 
it  wflt  completely  destroy  tha  efibct  (rf  tho  most  akilftil 
acting,  and  render  all  the  nblimity  and  pattaoi  the  flneit 
ttuedy  ludioous.* — ^p.  96. 

The  b«suty  of  form,  althoof^  in  atriotnois  not  eonneotod 
with  tha  colour  of  any  object,  la  navwthdeaa  so  fkr  dependent 
00  it,  that  if  tho  oidour  should  be  irffenstve  to  the  eye.  tho 
pleasure  derived  from  the  beauty  of  ftiim  is  ronoh  impaired, 
or  is  even  destroyed.  Beauty  of  form,  as  arising  from  the 
fitness  of  the  form  for  its  end,  requires  that  tlw  o<dour  of 
the  otgaet  should  be  vuh  as  ^11  not  intarforo  with  ttn 
efi'ect  pnduoad  by  dw  mutual  r^tiona  of  ita  parts. 

Thwe  is.  however,  another  conditieD  for  the  Mistance  of 
beauty  of  form,  beyond  tha  peroeption  of  its  fitness  to  its 
purpMo,  the  stateasent  of  which  will  oomplate  our  definitioB 
of  this  lund  of  beauty.  If,  then,  thoae  ooloun  are  either 
absent  or  prsaent,  whose  absence  or  posence  is  essential  to 
the  perception  of  beauty  in  any  ol^ect,  aimply  aa  an  organie 
impression,  the  beauty  of  form  in  any  object  mainly  depends 
on  our  sense  of  its  adaptation  to  tha  end  for  which  it  is 
dsatiaad,  pnnided  that  this  and 
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■Bd  fi  mat  tiwt  Iht  mind  Mb  «•  H  wiih  pkamrt. 
Hanee  tbo  farm  of  tlw  antelop*.  the  even,  or  the  tiger,  ii 
eoiMiderecl  beeutiftilt  bereun  we  take  %  wtiifactioD  in  eon- 
tenplatiDg  the  movemeatavhioh  those  fonii«ei«  admirabtj 
fitted  to  produce ;  but  the  form  of  the  pis'i  mout  is  not 
eoosidered  beautiful,  because  the  Diind  lliefl  with  disgust 
from  the  filthy  purposes  for  which  that  animal  employs  it. 
So  likewise  we  call  Hao  outward  form  of  tlie  arms,  legs,  neck. 
&ei,of  the  human  figure  beautiful,  when  their  fonn  i«  suited 
to  tbeir  nspeetife  uses;  but  no  me  finds  any  beauty  in  the 
Arm  of  the  human  stomach,  or  intertinaii  or  liver,  though 
•qnaUj  veil  fitted  ibr  their  sevenl  and**  beeause  they  sug- 
tiM  notioa  of  processes  whioh  mm  do  not  wiUingly 
eenteiE.pUt«  (BuAe's  SiMbM  md  Bmutiful  pert  iii. 
t.«— 8.) 

Pttbape,  m  strietnees,  it  might  be  thought  that  the 
flimjde  emotion  dttived  from  the  colour  of  olyeots  is  alone 
properij  entitled  to  be  oonsidored  as  the  reeling  of  beauty ; 
and  tbtt  the  beauty  of  form  in  any  objeet.  derived  from  a 
sense  of  its  fitness  to  its  end,  is  only  a  pleasing  aasociaticW) 
allied  indeed  to  the  fbeling  of  beau^  by  a  close  analogy, 
bat  still  distinct  from  it.  This  question  (which  in  fact  is 
merely  verbal)  we  have  not  sufficient  space  to  discuss  at 
length ;  nevertbeless  it  appears  to  us  that  all  ages  and  na- 
tioDs  fasve  agreed  in  speaking  of  the  beavty  atjorm  aevdl 
as  of  eeiour*  and  that  we  are  justified  in  euuidnring  aa 
included  in  the  fceling  of  beauty  those  emotions  whidi  an 
tueeepiibte  of  analysis,  as  well  u  tfaosa  which  axe  not 

Having  made  these  general  remarks,  we  will  |iroceed  to 
eaplain,  with  somewhat  more  detail,  the  appUoatioa  <tf  the 
[Winciples  last  stated. 

The  beauty  nf/orm,  arising  from  a  perception  of  utili^, 
or  of  fitness  of  certain  means  to  produtw  a  certain  end,  may 
be  obaerred  both  in  animate  and  inanimate  objects — in  the 
works  both  of  nature  and  of  art.   In  animate  beings  we  are 

Satified  by  the  recof^ition  that  a  certain  form  is  suited  to 
e  wants  of  the  animal,  and  that  certain  desired  effects  or 
moticHia  are  produced  with  ease  and  little  effort.  It  is  on 
this  principle  that  we  admire  the  beauty  of  the  human  form, 
every  part  of  which  is  perfectly  fitted  for  its  intended  pur- 
poses, and  that  we  a^ire  the  motions  of  a  horse,  a  stag,  a 
grayhoupd,  or  a  cat.  as  being  made  without  any  apparent 
trauble  or  diiBculty,  and  as  the  result  of  «  power  whioh 
aeennplishes  its  eoA  with  the  least  possible  enpense  of  ex- 
ertion. The  same  feeling  which  makes  us  tsJie  pleasure 
in  movements  and  fonns  which  indicate  ease,  leads  us  like- 
wise to  dislike  those  which  express  constraint  and  toil; 
hence,  both  in  nature  and  art,  all  forced  and  laboured  atti- 
tudes, all  tension  of  muscle,  all  visible  and  overstrained 
efforts  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  or  to  express  a  certain 
feding  (which  is  the  source  of  aflbotation  in  art),  are  offen- 
sive to  the  taste.  And  thus  all  angular  and  jerking  actiim, 
and  all  heavy  dragging  of  the  limbs,  are  devoid  of  beauW, 
as  being  signs  of  violent  and  toilsome  effiNrt,  and  as  equally 
removed,  though  in  contrary  w^s,  ftom  that  equable,  flow- 
ing, and  easy  motion  in  whieh  gnoe  ODnsiats,  Nn  i«  it 
ouf  in  animals  that  tiw  mariu  of  ease  are  agraeable  to  ua; 
thevaiiad.  Oowing,  and  irregularontllnewlUi^iebaraeteriies 
the  free  Brawih  of  plants,  u  beautiful  m  the  same  piiiH 
eq>le :  *  wherever  (as  Mr.  Alison  remarks)  we  find  vega- 
taUaa,  or  any  other  delicate  body,  assume  a  winding  form, 
we  are  im[vesied  with  the  eonviotion  of  its  being  easy, 
agreeabla  to  Uieir  nature,  ud  free  fyota  foroe  or  constraint. 
<Mi  the  contrary,  when  such  bodies  in  Uie  line  of  their  pro- 
gress assume  angular  forms,  we  have  a  strong  impression 
a  the  operation  of  force,  of  something  that  either  prevents 
them  from  their  natural  direction,  or  that  constrains  them 
to  < an  unnatural  one.'  {Ettay  oh  Tatter  ^ol.  i. 
2^334.)  It  was  the  perception  of  this  fact  which  induced 
fio^uth  to  imagine  that  beauty  of  outline  couaiits  in  its 
serpentine  direclxMi,  whioh  is  true  of  tiioaa  animate  and 
c^uufed  beings  whose  wanto  reqwre  diem  to  assume  this 
shape;  bat  does  not  ^>ply  to  other  otgeets,  such  as  buildingi 
or  walks,  in  which  eonvanienee  requires  a  straight  or  an- 
cular  form,  and  in  which  a  straight  or  an^lar  form  is  there- 
n»e  bMVtiful.  The  beauty  of  proporiton  or  lymeieAy  in 
die  flmns  of  animals  is  likewise  derived  from  a  sense  of 
utility ;  Ibr  it  is  manifest  that  smsll  limbs  would  not  suit 
the  wants  of  a  large  body ;  that  a  large  foot  would  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  a  small  leg ;  that  a  laive  hand  would  be  an 
incumbrance  to  a  small  arm,  &e.  For  the  same  reason 
different  animals  faHve  different  proportions,  as  their  bodies 
are  formed  <Hi  difl^nnt  scalee  aod  adapted  to  diibient  pur- 


peaaet  and  thm  Oe  ftcm  a  §im  wUeh  is  tiwitiftU,  te  tm 
animal  would  be  mo&fttnius  m  another,  as  if  the  long  neek 
of  the  oamelopaid,  an  animal  living  on  the  leaves  treeiu 
were  given  to  the  lion,  whose  teeth  and  clews  era  adapted 
to  seising  and  tearing  the  flesh  of  animals ;  or  if  the  antlers 
of  a  stag  were  fixed  on  the  forehead  of  a  dog.  (Horaoe,  Dt 
Arte  Poet.,  at  the  beginning:  on  some  exeeptions  to  this 
principle,  see  Hogarth's  Anoint  q^  Beauty,  c.  6;  MiiUer's 
Arehteo/ogie  der  Ktimt,  p.  1 1.)  And  thus  tiie  Umha  of  Uie 
human  hoAy,  or  the  featuraa  of  the  human  (hee,  are  bean- 
tiful  only  in  their  proper  plaoes.  when  they  are  tahra  in 
combination  with  tl»  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  so 
mani&itly  nggutt  the  Mtiwi  that  they  an  fitted  to  perfivm 
tiieir  napwlive  «rfBeei* 

**ni  Ml  rUb  ot^Mk  ve^mlveall, 

B«t  4m  ioist  tow  aBd  ftdl  nsutt  or  A 

All  iacongTUons  eombinations  in  animate  haii^  are  con- 
trary to  beauty:  (or  example,  the  pink  and  white  oom- 
plexion,  which  suite  the  delicaey  and  weakness  of  the 
female  form  and  character,  is  less  becoming  to  man  than 
the  daik-red  and  brown,  which  chaiaeterise  the  snn-bomt 
cheek  of  a  person  acoustonied  to  rural  labours,  to  athletic 
exerdees.  to  field-sports,  and  to  a  military  or  naval  lifo. 
Feminine  fcmns  and  oolours  are  sometimes  admired  in  young 
men;  and  in  women,  as  in  gipsies,  a  dark  oomideuon  ia 
often  extremely  beautiiUl  i  but  an  efltaminato  qipearanoe  is 
not  in  general  more  ^tpioved  in  men  than  an  dEnnmate 
mind ;  and  mnaeidar  or  athlotio  fSnrms  in  women  an  oom- 
monlr  eonsiderad  ooane  and  ohomsy,  a  judgment  eonfirmed 
by  the  taste  of  die  QmA.  artists,  who,  in  npesenting 
Diana  as  a  huntress,  with  her  doga,  her  amwa,  sod  her 
garmente  girded  up  for  running,  never  gin  here  masculine 
form. 

Hence  the  middle  form  in  the  different  speeiea  of  animals 
is  the  most  beautiflil ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  that  abstoaet  form 
at  whieh  the  painter  or  sculptor  arrives  by  rejecting  all  Uie 
&u]ty  extremes,  and  whieh  be  tekes  as  the  type  from  whieh 
the  variecies  of  mdividuals  diverge  in  diffirent  directions. 
Thus  the  most  beautiful  aice  in  man  is  between  a  giant  and 
a  dwarf;  or,  to  take  an  instanee  in  a  single  feature,  tlM 
most  beautiAil  form  ti  the  noaa  iawhan  the  onUine  ia 
straight :  any  deviation  ftaaa  thia  ftinn  oi  etther  aiito,  so  aa 
to  make  it  like  diat  of  the  fauna  in  Gre^  sculpture,  or  to 
give  it  a  protubennoe,  is  injnrions  to  tbe  beautv  of  the  hn- 
man  countenance.  (SeoWiilet,Jrchaol,derKwi$t,*.3i% 
n.  5.)  And  at  it  is  with  the  general  form  of  the  human 
race,  «■  of  tbe  several  limbs  end  features,  so  is  tt  with  parti- 
cular classes.  Thus,  *  though  the  forms  of  childhood  and 
age  diflbr  exceedingly,  tiiere  is  a  common  form  in  childhood 
and  a  common  form  m  age,  which  is  the  more  perfbet,  as  it 
is  the  more  remote  ftom  all  peculiarities.'  (Reynolds*  Die- 
eourte  9.)  Beynolds,  however,  is  mistaken  when  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  nc  middle  form  ii  beauttM  because  It  is  the 
moat  conjipon  (see  Idler,  No.  82) ;  for,  as  has  been  truly 
remarked,  there  are  many  forms  of  f^nent  and  ordinary 
oeeurrenee  whioh  are  by  no  means  beautiful.  Tho  beantj 
vt&a  middle  fiirm  arises  from  ite  being  diat  which  la  the 
most  suited  to  the  purposes  and  wanto  of  the  animal ;  thus 
ifanose,  amouth,<»an  eye  was  very  much  above,  orvarr 
much  bdow  the  average  tize,  it  would  etther  be  inconve* 
nient  frnn  ite  magnitude,  or  incapable  of  performing  ite 
Amotions  on  account  of  ite  smallness.  Having  once  cste 
blished  this  maxim  in  our  minds,  we  forget,  as  in  manj 
other  instances,  die  principle  on  which  it  u  founded ;  and 
although  a  nose,  for  example,  would  be  equally  fitted  for  ite 
purposes  if  it  deviated  slighdy  from  the  straight  line,  yet  we 
consider  that  line  alone  as  the  standard  of  ideal  beauty.' 

The  reason  why  we  are  gratified  by  the  peroeption  of  con- 
gnii^  or  fitness  in  the  general  structure  of  an  animate  body 
and  of  ite  several  cempoDent  parts,  bf  the  appearance  of 
ease  and  graee  in  the  movemente  of  animals,  and  univer- 
sally by  au  the  marks  of  activity,  vi  gour,  energy,  and  health, 
is  that  we  am  gratified  by  the  ahsoiaa  of  suming,  as  we 
an  pained  by  ite  prnenee,  aa  when  a  person  not  hardened 
by  custom  to  such  sighta  witnesses  an  execution,  a  iui> 
gwal  operation,  the  slaughter  of  animals,  a  field  of  batde 
coverad  with  the  dead  and  dying,  a  hospital,  fcc.  Henoe 
all  those  obieete  whieh  suggest  the  notion  of  pain,  die- 
oomfoit,  or  decay,  are  devmd  of  beau^.  Such  is  the  ease 
with  animals,  as  the  elephant  or  the  hippopotamus,  whieh 
are  heavy  and  cumbrous  in  ilieir  shape  and  appear  to 
drag  their  limbs  with  difileuUy  and  effort;  sufigesting 
none  of  diose  impnesiims  p^gjf^^^  ^^T^f^f^^ 
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Mrintl,  noHliig  in  its  Mm^th  and  •gility,  ue 
Moaiioiied  b;  t&B  unshackled  morementa  of  the  htwse,  the 
•ntetope.  or  the  stag,  (See  the  oonperiion  of  the  bone 
at  the  end  of  the  Gth  lUad.)  Hence  likewise  alt  defimnity 
in  animils  is  inconsistent  with  heavty,  and  is  ugly  tn  pro- 
portion as  the  shape  of  the  Umb  or  body  deviates  nom  the 
standard  form*  and  is  unfitted  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended.  *  The  disgust,'  says  lb.  StewarU  *  wliieh  mon- 
sferous  animal  productions  praduoe  seems  to  arise  principally 
from  some  idea  of  pain  w  snflbting  eonneoted  with  their 
existenee ;  or  from  tne  obrious  unfitness  of  die  structure  irf 
the  individual  fiv  the  destined  purposes  of  his  species.  No 
similar  wnotion,*  he  oontinves,  *  is  excited  by  an  analogous 
appearance  in  the  v^table  or  in  the  mineral  kingdoms ;  or 
even  by  tiiose  phenomena  which  contradict  the  uniform 
tenor  of  our  past  experience  with  respect  to  nature's  most 
obvious  and  familiar  laws.'  (c.  7.)  The  reason  of  this  dif- 
ferenra  is,  that  in  inguaimate  objects  which  deviate  from  their 
ordinary  and  natural  form  there  is  no  cause  for  painful 
sympathy,  as  the  object  is  unconscious  of  its  defective  struc- 
ture. In  the  cultivation  flowers  and  ornamental  trees, 
the  object  indeed  is  fi>r  the  most  part  to  praduoe  aa  arti- 
fidal,  and  to  a  eertain  degree  a  monstrous  liM ;  which  all 
must  a^nittohemore  heontifliltluui  the  natural  and  unim- 
proved state  the  plant  But  eren  in  this  respect  there  is 
«  limit ;  and  although  the  size  ccmsistent  witn  beauty  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  indefinite,  it  is  not  quite  unlimited. 
An  oak  as  h^h  as  a  mountain  would  probably  cease  to  be 
beautiful ;  and  even  the  diseased  growths  and  protuberances 
in  trees  would  become  displeasing  to  the  sight,  if  they  were 
enlarged  to  an  excessive  size. 

For  the  same  reason  that  deformity  in  animals  is  incon- 
sistent with  beauty,  all  abearance  tn  disease,  decay,  and 
death  is  loathsome  and  hideous :  as  the  ghastly  look  of  a 
bleeding  wound,  the  convulsive  movements  of  agony,  the 
pole,  livid,  or  emaciated  countenance  of  a  person  exfuiing 
under  the  rapid  progress  of  a  pestilential  dittease,  or  wasting 
away  with  famine,  atrophy,  or  consumption,  the  moijdBring 
remains  of  a  dead  bod^,  or  the  empty  frame  of  a  skdeton. 
Hence,  whon  Romeo  is  dosoribad  1^  Shakspeore  as  de- 
seendi]^  into  the  vault,  in  order  to  see  Jnliet'a  oorps^  he 
says,  on  disooming  tiiat  the  bloom  had  not  &ded  inm  hw 
fiwe^ 

'  'OtajVml  nnwiftl 

^tb.  tb*t  liatli  nuik'd  the  hosav  oftlir  breatk. 
Hath  bul  no  power  yaf  npou  ihy  bematy. 
ThoD  art  not  conanBmd:  bMutjr'a  cnrifn  yat 
I*  criinaon  la  tliy  lipa,  and  In  ibj  eboaka. 
And  daath'a  pale  flag  U  not  adiaand  theie. 

The  some  feelings  are  transferred  by  us  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom)  though  mth  a  great  diminutiott  of  their  intenn^ : 
thus  ^  yellow  or  Inown  colour  of  the  fiuled  leaf  is  fiw  uie 
most  part  less  heautifld  than  the  brilliant  and  vivid  green 
of  spring  and  summer  vegetation ;  nevertheless,  thm  is 
probably  no  person  at  alt  alive  to  the  beauties  ckT  external 
nature  who  has  not  admired  the  rich  and  varied  tints  of  an 
autumn  landscape,  produced  by  the  irregular  discolouration 
of  the  leaf.  When,  nowever,  ^cay  has  completed  its  work, 
all  beauty  vanishes ;  and  a  tree  quite  bared  of  its  leaves  has 
nothing  more  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye  than  if  it  were 
actually  dead.  And  when  a  tree  has  through  age  or  by 
accident  undergone  a  partial  decay,  its  beauty  is  impaired, 
though  its  wreck  may  still  suggest  agreeable  notions  of 
power  and  grandeur,  the  memory  of  former  vigour,  of  resist- 
ance to  time  and  the  elements,  or  to  the  destructive  agents 
of  nature.  Such  are  iu  port  the  fbelings  excited  by  the 
suUime  picture  of  Hilton : — 

A*  when  heana'i  flra 
Hath  leathEd  Uia  Ibteat  oaki  or  mouDtain  plnei. 
With  ringed  top  theb  •tatolr  ipawib,  thoogh  ban. 
Standi  OD  tha  blasted  heath? 

In  general,  however,  all  appearance  of  iwverty.  meagre* 
ness,  or  decline  of  vegetation  is,  unless  eompensated  by 
countervailing  dreumstanees.  unfkvonrable  to  beauty.  (See 
Price's  B$aay  on  Bmuty,  p.  29.) 

The  beauty  derived  from  a  praoaptim  of  utility  is  not 
emflned  io  the  wnks  of  nature,  but  u  common  to  the  works 
<tf  constructive  art,  in  which  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
IS  equally  observable,  and  in  which  there  is  a  similar  cor- 
respondence of  the  constitoent  parts.  Thus  in  buildings 
eaen  different  part  has  a  manifest  and  visible  purpose — as 
the  column  to  support  a  wei^t  on  the  ground,  the  arch  to 
suppmt  a  weight  over  an  opening,  the  windows  to  admit 
light  and  air,  th«  prcgeotion  of  ue  roof  to  throw  the  rain- 
water from  the  wwh,  lee.   Bvery  port  at  a  building  hss 


therefim  its  peculiar  fonn  and  beauty,  dependent  on  it» 
destination.  And  the  same  is  the  ease  with  differmt  kind* 
of  building :  the  disposition  of  parts  which  would  be  beau- 
tiful in  a  church  or  a  palace,  would  be  displeasing  and  ab- 
surd in  a  cottage  or  a  fortified  castle.  '  Grecian  temples, 
Gothic  abbeys,  and  feudal  castles,'  says  Mr.  Payne  Knight, 
*  wen  all  well  adapted  to  their  reneotive  uses,  ctnnim- 
stsnces.  and  attuotioDs :  the  distributmi  of  the  porta  sab- 
snviwt  to  the  pnrpoasa  of  the  whole }  and  the  unaments 
and  deoorotiani  auitod  to  fb»  character  of  tiie  parts,  and  to 
tile  manners,  habits,  and  employments  <tf  the  persons  who 
were  to  occupy  them :  hut  the  itouse  of  an  English  noble- 
man of  the  eighteenth  or  nineteenth  century  is  neithw  a 
Ghredon  temple,  a  Gtrtbic  abbey,  ner  a  feudal  castle ;  and  if 
the  style  or  distribution,  or  decoration  of  either  t>e  em- 
ployed in  it,  such  changes  and  modifications  should  be 
admitted  as  may  adapt  it  to  existing  circumstances ;  other- 
wise the  scale  of  its  exactitude  becomes  tiiat  of  its  incon- 
gruity, and  the  deviation  from  principle  proportioned  to  the 
fidelity  of  imitation,'  (Or  Tatte,  part  ii.  ch.  2.  54 ;  see 
also  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Qrecian  ArtAitteturVt  p*  26-35') 

For  a  similar  reastm  all  wnament  in  aichiteeture  dumlf 
he  subordinate  to  nse^  and  should  gnnr  ont  oS  and  be  au^ 
Rested  by  it:  whenoe  profaned  aimiiteota,  with  whom  tu 
idea  of  deooration  is  iwedominant,  often  fell  in  their  attempts 
to  produce  beauty,  and  in  many  cases  seem  rather  to  odut 
the  buUding  to  uie  ornaments  than  the  ornaments  to  the 
building,  Acccffdinglv  it  may  be  observed,  that  engineen 
whose  attention  is  solely  directed  to  the  um  of  that  whioh 
tbey  plan,  often  construct  more  b$auti/iii  buildings  than 
persons  with  whom  beauty  is  the  chief  consideration.  And 

Snerally  it  may  lie  observed,  that  alt  ornament,  if  accumu- 
»d  to  an  excessive  degree,  either  from  a  love  of  gaudy 
mi^niftcmoe,  or  for  the  sake  of  ostentation,  is  dev^d  at 
beauty. 

'  Tla  uae  alone  that  nnetifin  expenae, 
And  apluidoar  borrows  all  her  laya  ftom  aeBM,' 

For  the  same  reason  that  neatness,  freshness,  and  regu- 
larity are  pleasing  to  us  in  buildings,  as  being  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  comftnt  and  enjoyment,  *  we  require,'  as 
Mr.  Knight  has  obsnrved,  *  that  immediatdy  a^joming  the 
dwdlings  of  opulence  and  luxury,  everything  should  sssnme 
its  character,  and  not  mity  be,  but  appear  to  be  dressed  and 
cultivated.  In  snoh  sitnotions  neat  gravel  walks,  mown 
turf^  and  flowering  plants  and  shrubs,  trained  and  distri- 
buted by  art,  are  ^rfectly  in  character.'  (ii.  2.  29.)  In 
laying  out  the  direction  of  roods  or  walks,  the  beauty  of  the 
line  is  likewise  determined  by  its  fitness.  Thus  in  an  open 
and  level  plain  a  straight  line  is  most  agreeable  to  the  eye ; 
in  broken  and  irregular  ground,  the  line  wliich  adapts  itself 
to  the  shape  of  the  ooun^.  by  constantly  keeping  the  same 
level,  is  to  be  preferred.  The  pleasure  which  is  felt  in  fol- 
lowing the  windings  ot  a  road  carried  through  a  mountain- 
pass,  and  creeping  round  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  is 
enhanced  by  a  sense  of  skill  in  the  contriver  and  executor, 
and  of  difficult  sucoessflilly  overcome. 

The  beauty  of  fhmiture  snd  dress  is  likewise  in  a  great 
measure  derived  from  their  JUnut ;  though,  with  regard  to 
dress  in  particular,  our  taste  is  liable  to  be  determined  by 
many  independent,  and  often  conflicting,  considerations,  as 
novelty,  fashion,  &c.,  some  of  which  will  be  mentioned  be* 
low.  SymmetT}-  of  parts,  which  the  eye  often  so  rigidly 
exacts  in  architecture,  in  gardening,  in  the  internal  decora- 
tion of  a  house,  in  dress,  &c.,  arises  in  great  measure  from 
a  sense  of  utility :  thus,  for  example,  in  the  construction  of 
a  bouse,  the  entrance  is  obviously  best  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  wall,  as  it  affbrds  the  easiest  communication  to  the 
various  parts  of  the  building :  the  windows  are  most  con- 
venient if  they  are  at  nearly  e<^ual  distances  from  each  other, 
and  are  not  crowded  together  m  some  places  and  separated 
by  wide  intervals  in  others :  the  columns  best  perfcrm  their 
wwk  if  they  ore  separated  by  equal  spaces,  ud  ther^bra 
support  equal  wrignts*.   The  pleasure  derived  from  sym- 

■  The  prinetple  of  the  mffident  reaxm  by  which  Mi.  Stewart,  a.  S  and  4. 
explaina  Uib  brauty  o(  lymmetTy  tn  works  of  art,  appeari  to  tu  to  be  tneladod 
ki  tliAt  of  BtneM:  tor  If  ibere  la  no  leaaon  why  a  dooTihauld  beptaaad  uearer 
one  thaa  the  other  end  of  a  bonaa,  why  a  ^elure  ibnuld  be  huDg  nearer  otm 
than  the  other  end  of  a  room,  the  middle  la  evidvnily  the  fltleat  place.  HeDM 
In  cam  nhpre  there  ia  an  rvident  Olneii  In  Irrernlarity,  ayiDiiietrv  ii  not 
beautlhiL  '  An  btcpilar  eaatcllated  ediflce  (aaya  Mr.  Stewart)  aat  ion  tm 
,  a  dead  flat,  oonnya  an  Idea  of  whim  CK  fully  in  the  dMlgnet.  .  .  .  TbesaM, 
or  yet  greater  Irregtilarliy,  would  not  only  latiifr  bat  deltf^  the  eye  In  aa 
anomteitadd,  wbtwe  grooadwork  and  elentbnw nltowed  the  mneaaorihM 
awHkntaaticprolBaliMuttftharoAoawbkhttiabnUt.  TbaoUiqnsfaailiM 
of  a  «*indow  in  a  hoiua  would  be  tntoleraUe;  but  utility,  onitlMi  BMMdtTa 
re«««i»o.  theey.  to  U  at  o«[.  in^^«to  ,fy^^|^ 
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ittiy  faiwwki  of  art  IB,  homrer.iiotooafliiediDitiAaaH^, 
bnt  in  put  ariies  from  the  eridoDee  vhieh  it  aflbrds  <^  an 
vnifcrm  ind  extennve  plan  having  been  conceived  and 
naeoted.  and  in  part  from  that  utisfoctton  which  we  take 
in  tlie  perception  of  reBomhlancei,  ai  well  in  outward  objecta 
as  in  the  efforts  of  wit  and  imagination.  It  was  probably 
the  latter  feeling  (combined,  however,  with  an  exeesaiTe 
attempt  to  imitate  in  the  gaiden  the  forms  of  arebitectnre) 
which  gaTaziae  to  the  a^te  of  gardening  deseribedl^l^ipe, 
in  whiui 

*  fltant  Ma>  at  cmM.  Mdk  inn  kw  Mb  ImtkM; 
Aai  Mr  Dm  jti/Hm      tUaOU     aikm.'-iBfiit.  4.) 

Ibis  ftfmal  wHjIb  of  gaidenh^  was  ftimded  on  a  Jnit  len- 
timent  of  what  is  aonad  to  tlw  immediate  nei^movibood 
ef  a  house,  botii  in  lespeot  of  the  comfort  of  the  mhabitants 
and  the  agreement  with  architectural  fiams ;  bnt  in  clipping 
ahrabe  into  unnatural  and  fantastic  sbapea,  and  in  Ixfin^ 
ont  the  gnand  in  orer-minnte  and  complicated  patterns,  it 
aometimes  carried  a  jutt  principle  to  a  vicious  excess.  (See 
Walpole'B  hiatorv  of  the  modern  taste  in  gardening  in  his 
Aiuaiotst  qf  Painting;  and  Whately  On  Qaraming, 
$.  139—47.) 

The  garden,  in  &ct,  fbrms  the  trantition  from  the  forms 
of  architecture  to  those  of  landscape,  and  is  a  sort  of  middle 
term  bjr  which  the  hard,  angular,  and  yntaat  forms  of  art 
are  melted  into  the  flowing,  irregnjar,  and  inflnitd;  varied 
ontlhies  of  nature.  Hence  the  quantity  and  dianeter  of 
the  ornament  in  a  niden  ought  to  depend  on  the  style  of 
the  baE£ng  to  whim  it  belongs ;  and  thus  a  richly  deco- 
latad  garden  would  not  harmonise  with  a  perfectly  plain 
house ,  and,  «i  the  other  hand,  a  large  building  loaded  with 
aidiitectnral  wnament  seems  to  require  somethmg  more 
llnD  a  few  shrubs,  planted  irregularly  around  it,  which 
aeanely  diflSer  in  eharactw  from  the  neighbouring  eonnby. 
It  is  on  tl^  principle  that  small  cottages  and  boaaes.  which 
nuke  no  pretension  to  architectural  beauty,  are  much  im- 
proved by  the  growth  of  creepers  and  other  plants  upon 
their  walls,  which,  as  it  were,  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
tnrrounding  vegetation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  buildings 
whieh.  from  their  imposing  size  and  elaborate  execution, 
have  an  independent  character  of  their  own,  creepers  usnallv 
snggeat  a  notion  of  disMonfbrt  and  neglect,  a  feeling  vhion 
bu  no  plaee  if  the  building  is  not  inhabited  1^  man,  and 
which,  tWdbre,  is  not  awakened  bythe  sight  of  an  antieBt 
monlteing  ruin  ove^rowtt  with  ivy.  (SeenioeOKtAtfiVff- 
tmremnie,  vo\.  i.  p.  287,  vtd.  ii  pp.  134,  170.  177, 218;  Lord 
Aberdeen  On  Qraeian  Architectura,  p.  45.) 

The  pwoeption  of  fitness  or  congniity  appean  to  us  to 
aeeonnt  for  the  beauty  of  form  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  occa- 
sionally for  the  beauty  of  colour :  there  are,  however,  other 
cirenmstanoes  which  contribute  to  produce  or  heighten  that 
feeling,  or  are  conditions  necessary  to  its  existence.  Such, 
fcr  example,  is  the  beauty  of  axprgasion  in  the  human  eoun- 
tenance  whoi  the  notion  conveyed  to  the  mind  is  that  ctf ' 
benendene^  eheetftilneas,  tianqmlii^,  innocence,  simplicity, 
or  alfectian.  (See  Baoon  s  £f«y  on  Beauty.)  The  dia* 
tinetneas  and  lamdity  with  which  the  eyes  express  the  emo- 
tiona  of  the  mtna  contribute  ven  powerftilly  to  their  beaaty. 
Noveltff  likewise  is.  to  a  ceitam  extent,  essmtial  to  uo 
peroration  of  beauty ;  and  as  tlie  most  beautiAil  object 
wonl^  by  its  continu^  jvesence,  soon  pall  upon  the  sight, 
and  produce  complete  indifference,  so  objects,  whose  betuity 
will  not  bear  close  examination,  and  is  only  calculated  to 
jdease  for  a  time,  are  agreeable  merely  from  their  novelty 
and  freshness.  This  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent  with 
fe^bions  in  dre»a,  which  are  continually  changing,  and  in 
which  the  newest  fashion  often  seems  the  most  beautifiil, 
althoi^b  it  may  have  no  other  recommendation  than  its 
novelty.  It  does  not,  however,  seem  to  us  satisfaotoiy  to 
Mflain  the  beauty  of  modes  of  dress  by  saying,  that  *  while 
they  were  in  fluxion  Ihey  were  the  ftmns  and  colours  which 
diitinautshed  the  rich  and  the  noble,  the  eminent,  the 
envieX  the  observed  in  society;  they  were  the  tiMins  and  the 
eoloora  in  which  all  that  was  beuitifiil,  and  admired,  and  ex- 
alted, were  h^itually  arrayed.  They  were  associated  there- 
fen  with  ideas  of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and  gaiety,  and 
^  that  is  captivating  and  bewitching  in  manners,  fortune, 
and  sitoation,  and  derived  the  whole  of  their  beauti/  from 
tko§e  MtodaiioHt.'  (BneyeL  Briton.,  tat. '  Beauty,  Suppl. 
Tcd  iL  p.  186.)  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  always  a  cer- 
tain regard  to  utihty  in  all  kinds  of  dress  and  ornament  for 
the  person :  colours  are  seleeted  with  reference  to  the  colour 
ef  m»  eomplmuon  or  haur.  different  dresses  beoomo  the 


young  and  old,  fte. ;  and  thoaa  fbrms  are  nmaUy  cboaen 
which,  if  not  the  moet  adapted  to  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
and  the  disnlay  of  the  natural  beauties,  are  at  least  eon- 
Mi^tmt  with  them.  (See  Hogarth's  Analyrie  of  Bmuty 
c.  6,  ad  fin.)  Caprice  or  bad  taste  may  sometimes  introduce 
such  fashions  as  hair-powder,  pomatum,  and  hoops,  and 
habit  may  reconcile  the  eye  to  aueh  monstrous  disguises  ; 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  any  person  should  muntain 
that  modes  of  dress  are  in  themselves'indifferent,  and  that 
the  powdered  and  plastered  hair  and  stiff  hoop  of  an 
English  or  French  lady  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  in- 
triiuioally  as  beautiful  as  the  loose  and  flowing  locks  uid 
graoefiU  drapery  of  a  Gheeian  statue.  New  niMei  of  dzeaa 
are  worn,  not  because  they  ate  beautiful,  but  heeanae  they 
are  fatMontMe.  Ladiea  not  unf^uently  lament  that  thie 
new  feshion  is  ugly  and  unbeoominff,  though  they  abandon 
the  M  feshion  as  being  obsolete.  Brilliant  colours,  more- 
over, are  almost  universally  considered  beautiful  fbr  dress, 
especially  for  female  dress ;  and  therefore  they  are  worn  hy 
the  rich,  who  can  afibrd  a  frequent  succession  of  clothes  - 
the  poor,  who  cannot,  are  consequently  f<woed  to  clothe 
themselves  in  dark  and  dingy  colours,  which  are  not  so  socm 
soiled  and  spoilt  So  likewise  fine,  soft,  and  smooth  textures 
are  not  only  more  convenient,  but  more  beautiful  for 
clodung,  as  being  better  fitted  to  show  iha  form  of  the  body : 
in  this  respect  the  taste  of  all  ages  has  agreed,  from  uie 
Romans,  who  admired  the  cobweo  garments,  the  texUUe 
aura,  which  they  imported  fh>m  the  £ast,  and  who  bartered 
gold  for  an  equal  weight  of  silk,  down  to  the  modem  pur- 
chasers of  the  delicate  fabrics  I^ist^  and  Lyons :  and 
henoe  the  rich  clothe  themselves  in  fine  linen  and  woollen, 
insUk,  in  velvet,  and  in  lace;  while  the  poor,  unable  to 
purchase  such  luxiuiea,  content  themselves  with  coarser 
and  thicker  textures.  Mr.  Alison,  therefore,  in  ^e  following 
remarks,  completely  inverts  the  cause  and  the  effect.  *  The 
colours  (he  says)  which  distinguish  the  ordinary  dress  of 
the  common  people  are  never  considered  as  beaubfiil.  It  is 
the  colours  only  of  the  dress  of  the  great,  of  the  opulent, 
or  of  distingnisned  profbssiona,  which  are  ever  considned 
in  this  light.  The  coIootb  of  common  fiimiture,  in  the 
same  way,  are  never  beantiftil ;  it  is  the  colours  only  of 
fkshionable,  or  ooitly,  or  magnifloent  fturniture,  whieh  are 
em  eonridered  as  snoh.'  (Auson  On  TfafM,  voL  i  p.  302.) 
In  fluit,  however,  the  diesa  of  the  rich  is  not  beantiflil  be- 
cause it  is  the  dress  of  the  lich,  but  it  is  the  dress  of  the 
rich  beoause  It  is  beautiful :  costly  fitmiture  is  not  beautifhl 
because  it  is  costly,  but  it  is  costly  because  it  is  heautifiiL 
Ihe  dress  of  the  poor  is  not  plain  because  it  is  the  dms  of 
the  poor,  bnt  it  is  the  dress  of  the  poor  because  it  is  plain. 
In  countries  where  the  peasants  <anament  their  dresa  with 
taste  and  fancy,  as  in  some  cantons  of  Switzeriand,  their 
dress  is  thought  beautiful ;  in  countries,  as  in  antient  Ve- 
nice, where  the  upper  orders  wore  black  clothes,  black  might 
have  been  considered  a  mark  of  nobiliQr  and  rank,  but 
could  scaroely,  even  1^  the  natives,  have  been  considered 
as  beaotiflil :  nor  in  this  country  does  any  one  think  a  bar- 
rister's wig  and  gown,  or  a  eler^man's  surplice,  as  having 
any  title  to  be  cMled  beantiftil  beoavae  th^  are  the  dress  « 
diMnguished  profcasfcms.  (See  Alison,  vol.  L  p.  107 ;  Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  viL  p.  209.) 

Variety^,  likewise,  is  a  conation  of  the  beauty  of  colour 
nearly  alUed  to  noveliy.  Combinations  of  colours,  if  they 
are  not  so  mixed  as  to  be  confused,  and  if  their  tinte  har- 
monise well  together,  an  for  the  most  part  agreeable  to  the 
eye :  while  laige  and  unbroken  masses  of  an  uniform  hue. 
snob  as  long  flat  walls,  wide  expanses  of  sand  or  water,  or 
green  plain,  are  devoid  of  beau^.  The  beauty  of  the  hu- 
man hair  arises,  in  great  measure,  from  the  irregularity 
its  movements,  its  Nubility  and  variety  of  outhne,  and  the 
obangeability  of  its  tint,  aa  ita  glossy  surfkoe  refieote  the 
light  m  diflinent  parts  :  while  a  bald  head  is  not  only  de- 
rived of  this  omameu^  but  also  seems  to  he  ahom  of  ita 
feir  pn^MtionSfand  to  want  something  which  bahmga  to  ita 
intwrity. 

The  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  uglinees  of  uniform 
colours  is  the  beauty  of  the  blue  sky  and  the  blue  sea ;  in 
which  cases  the  sensual  delight  derived  from  the  soft  and 
at  the  same  time  brilliant  colouring  appean  to  compensate 
for  ita  want  of  variety.  For  when  the  sky  and  sea  are  of  a 
grey  and  dingy  hue  their  beauty  is  gone,  and  we  are  then 
conscious  of  the  monotonous  effect  produced  by  a  large  un- 
varied surfeoe  of  a  dull  colour.  Even,  however,  when  the 
sea  is  most  brilliant  in  its  i|^o^^how  ^^^!^^M)f<^^te 
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«ns,  •ouddioff  along  iu  turfaM,  add  not  oml;  to  th«  intamt 

*at  also  to  the  beauty  of  the  aoene  I 

Some  writan  have  thought  that  a  oertain  naw  U  an  m- 
■ential  etement  of  beau^  i  thus  Aristotle,  in  hia  Aw'tc. 
aayi,  that  beui^  oonaUts  in  magnihuU  and  proportion ; 
and,  therebre,  a  veiy  imall  or  a  very  large  animal  vouM  be 
devoid  of  beauty,  the  former  because  the  eye  could  not  du' 
tinguith,  the  latter  because  the  eye  could  not  comprehend 
its  partd*.  This  notion  of  AristoUe's  doubtlett  arose  from 
his  predominant  love  of  making  the  excellence  of  everything 
to  consist  in  a  mean  between  two  extremes ;  but  in  the  case 
which  he  puts  the  mean  is  the  beautiful  form,  because  it  is 
the  best  suited  to  the  nature  and  wants  of  the  animaL  That 
beauty  gmarally  does  not  depend  on  the  sixe  of  the  olyect 
which  makes  the  impression  on  the  sense,  is  proved  by  the 
admiration  which  we  equally  bestow  on  the  delicate  frame 
and  brilliant  plumage  of  a  humming-bird,  and  on  the  vast 
npansa  of  an  Alpine  view.  Burke,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  mailtuu  an  essential  element  of  beauty  (Su6Aune 
and  BMutifiU,  part  iii.  $  13) ;  but  the  arguments  which  be 
■dducea  ara  equally  untenibla»  as  being  nimdad  on  a  par^ 
tial  viaw  of  the  sutgect  Among  other  oonsidentions  he 
alleges  the  practice  of  giving  diminutive  ntmw  to  the  ob- 
jeeta  of  our  affection ;  but  this  arises  not  from  any  sense  of 
the  connexion  of  beauty  with  smallness  of  siie,  but  from 
the  incompatibility  of  the  passion  of  love  with  that  of/tar— 
that  isi  80  br  ag  fear  means  an  anticipation  of  evil ;  for  by 
using  diminutive  names,  expreasive  of  weakness  and  infe- 
riority, men  signify  their  consciousness  that  the  penons 
whom  they  love  are  tbinga  in  their  power,  of  which  they 
entertain  no  appiahuisioa  and  do  not  stand  in  awe.  [Sea 
J'jtAa-] 

The  feeling  of  beauty  is,  moreover,  inereased,  if  not 
awaikened.  by  antient  reeolleetiona,  whidi  spread  a  charm 
over  place*  iUuatrated  by  the  art*,  the  learning,  and  the  civil 
and  military  glories  of  former  ages.  It  is,  however,  neces* 
san  to  disunguish  between  the  quali^  <^  beautif  and  the 
feeUnneuritedby»a/«rt«ltfl|f  hiatorioaJassoeiatit^  There 
is  no  opubt  that  the  first  time  that  a  scholar  beholds  Athens 
or  Roma,  ha  is  affected  far  more  powerfully  and  agreeably 
than  a  pamm  to  whom  antient  history  is  a  blana.  But 
these  emotions  oannot  beconudared  as  arising  from  the  per- 

Stion  of  beauty.  It  seems  to  us  quite  oonceivable  that  a 
nter  who  did  net  know  that  Pericles  or  Socrates  were 
Xtheoiaaa,  or  that  the  Parthenon  was  the  Temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, should  be  as  much  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  view  of 
Athens  ss  the  historian,  though  his  feelings  would  not  be 
so  strongly  moved  by  the  sight  before  his  eyes.  (See 
Knight  On  Ta»i*,  part  2.  ch.  ii.  $  70-73.)  This  distinction 
between  associations  which  give  an  inttrMt  to  an  object, 
which  nska  w  euriom  to  sea  iU  and  those  which  make 
it  bewtifiA  hss  not  always  bean  sufficiently  attandad  to. 
Thus  Mr.  Alison  cites  Runnymeda  and  the  Rubioon  as 
instancas  of  baanty  conferred  or  enhanced  by  historiaal  as- 
sociations. (Vol.  I  pp.  25,  97.)  But  beauty  never  arises  from 
such  a  source  as  this.  No  roan  would  think  a  plain  green 
field  or  an  ordinary  stream  more  beautiful  than  any  other 
such  field  or  stream,  simply  because  King  John  had  signed 
Magna  Gbarta  in  the  one,  or  JuUus  Ctowe  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  rebellion  on  the  banks  of  the  other.  A  sinoere 
Boman  Gatbolic  miRbt  be  led  into  trains  of  the  tenderest 
pathos  and  tiie  loftiest  religious  enthusiasm  by  the  sight  of 
a  frasrment  of  the  true  cms,  but  would  find  no  beauty  in  it. 
The  iron  erown  of  Charlemagne,  or  the  stone  on  which  the 
Scottish  kings  ware  erowned  at  Scute,  would  nicest  histo* 
rieal  raeollcQtioas  of  deep  mtarast.  bot  would  be  devoid  of 
beauty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  badges  of  distinctitn.  ai 
orders,  orowns.  coronets,  mitres.  &e.  i  they  may  call  up  ideas 
of  noUlity,  msgnifloenoe.  grandeur,  oourage,  or  power ;  and 
yet  they  may  not  be  beautiful.  No  one  probably  ever  found 
any  beauty  in  the  Garter  or  the  Gross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  however  lofty  or  agreeable  their  associations  may 
he.  Feelings  of  this  kind  nuy  make  the  mind  susceptible 
to  impressions  of  beauty,  but  cannot  alone  produce  it  What 
can  have  less  pretensions  to  beauty  than  a  modem  fortress, 
with  its  bare  walls  and  heavy  unornamented  masonry  ?  Yet 
it  is  inseparably  oonneeied  with  all  those  ideas  of  power, 
grandeur,  martial  prowess  and  oourage.  to  wb^  Mr.  Alison 
m  other  oases  rerers  the  origin  of  beauty. 

*  I"*  fxif  wXm  tf  tt^yitu  Mai  Ae..  fvH.  ebap.  tQ.i  «nd  m 

T^lnini  i  trwwUtloB,  aou  61.  »hrjt  wml  mmmw  «i"  aiwd  tbowins  Um 
opinwii*  iir  tba  Orerka  m  i«  U»  eloan  coddmlmd  of  Urw  aiw  ^nd  beKutv. 
Our  wnrS  AnriMM^  la  Ukfl  mbht,  iMlnte  M  UmoT  sIm  ibm  lh«  oifb. 


Bavfog  tins  attamptad  to  ^va  a  general  aceonnt  of  the 
origin  and  causes  of  beauty  m  outward  olyects,  we  shall 
n^t  consider  the  ttate  <^mmd  which  is  most  favonrabla  to 

the  poroeplioaofit. 

In  the  first  plaoa  it  may  be  remarked  that  a  eertatn  de- 
gTM  t^f  euitiwuion  is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  beauty. 
Savage  nations  appear  to  be  nearly  or  quite  destitute  of  any 
notion  of  it,  in  the  works  both  of  nature  and  art,  or  at  least 
their  admiration,  as  in  children,  is  confined  to  gaudy  and 
shining  trinkets  and  ornaments  of  the  person.  The  practice 
of  tattooing,  however,  is  doubtless  founded  on .  notions  of 
beauty,  mora  mistaken  even  than  those  which  led  the  ladiee 
of  £urope  to  cover  their  hair  with  powder  and  pomatum.  In 
the  lower  orders  of  civilised  nations  the  same  indifference  to 
beau^  may  be  generally  observed,  in  proportion  to  their 
coarseness  and  ignorance.  The  early  aevelopmeot  of  the 
sense  of  beauty  among  the  Greeks,  which  is  so  strikingly 
shewn  both  in  their  mythology  and  poetry,  and  in  their  works 
of  art  (see  Phildogical  Muteumt  vol.  iL  p.  16&-16fi),  is  a 
proctfof  iheir  early  culture  and  of  their  great  superiori^, 
even  in  a  half  savage  state,  to  Oie  baibarous  nations  by 
which  they  were  surrounded 

Another  thinf^  essential  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is 
tentibility  of  mind,  arising  frun  the  development  of  the 
social  affections,  and  the  autivation  of  the  benevolent  feel- 
ings. The  custom,  prevalent  in  some  countries,  of  planting 
flowm  on  graves,  and  of  offering  nosegays  to  the  images  5 
saints  or  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  mark  at  once  of  a  feeUng  of 
beauty  and  of  sensibility  of  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  per- 
sons of  a  sour,  phlegmatio,  morose,  and  misanthronio  tem- 
perament, are  little  alive  to  the  beauty  of  outward  olyects 
or  works  of  art.  It  was.  doubtless,  from  a  sense  of  the  in- 
compatibility of  a  feeling  for  beauty  with  absence  of  all  social 
and  benevolant  sympathies,  that  Milton  represents  the 
Devil  as  insnsible  to  the  beauties  of  Paradise : 

'TluFtard 

Saw  nnddlfliua  lU  delIgH  kind 

Of  IM Bf  cnatutM.  ntw  to  ilflit  and  ■ti«af(i;' 

As  on  the  one  hand,  all  the  antisocial  passions,  as  anger, 
jealousy,  envy,  fear,  &&,  are  inconsistent  with  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty ;  so  the  social  passions  sharpen  and  facilitate 
it,  as  love  and  pity,  which,  as  Dryden  says,  *  melts  the  mul 
to  love.'  Hence  iovelinets  in  the  human  race  is  intimately 
connected  with  beauty,  as  the  desire  of  sex  is  heightened 
and  stimulated  by  the  beauty  of  form,  colour,  and  expres- 
sion ;  but  it  is  not  identical  with  it,  for  lovers  are  often  not 
only  blind  to  the  defects  of  their  mistresses,  bat  sometimes 
even  admire  them  on  that  very  account  *  ■  whence  lova  It 
proverbially  said  to  be  blind. 

A  foird  requisite  to  the  perception  of  beauty  is  terentfy 
and  cAeorAtlnest  of  mind,  and  the  absence  of  overpowering 
care  or  affliction,  which  engrosses  the  faculties  and  prevents 
them  from  taking  pleasure  in  the  relations  of  outward  ob- 
jects. This  Inconsistency  is  well  illustrated  by  the  reflections 
of  Hamlet,  when  he  is  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  the  painnil 
task  imposed  upon  him  by  bis  father's  spirit,  (Act  il. 
sc.  2.)   (See  Ahson  On  TasU,  vol.  i.  p.  10.) 

On  the  relation  of  the  beauty  of  outward  objects  to  the 
beauty  of  works  of  art.  more  will  be  said  under  the  heads  of 
the  several  arts.  Here  it  Is  only  necessary  to  observe,  that 
of  the  three  arts  of  design,  vis.,  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  the  two  last  are  purely  representative  arts,  while 
the  first  alone  creates  objects  wmch  have  a  ute  beyond  the 
mere  gratification  of  the  taste.  The  beanty  of  bnildinga 
therefore  belongs  to  the  class  of  objects  vhieh  we  have  been 
above  examining;  while  the  beauty  of  pictures  and  statues, 
though  closely  connected  with  the  same  range  of  ideas,  yet 
(brras  a  class  apart,  and  requires  the  consideration  of  addi- 
tional elements  peculiar  to  itself.  These  are  derived  in 
great  measure  from  the  capabilities  of  the  respective  arts,  as 
dependent  on  the  materials  which  they  work  with  and  the 
effrats  which  they  are  thus  able  (o  produce.  There  are  many 
ot^ects  beautiful  in  nature  which  cannot  be  represented  with 
advantage  by  the  paintor  or  sculptor ;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  objects  disagreeable  in  nature  which  are 
beautiful  in  a  picture,  because  a  picture  is  an  abstraction,  a 
representation  of  the  colour  and  outline  of  an  object,  without 
any  of  those  accompanying  oircumstonces  which  in  ^e  re- 
ality may  cause  disgust  to  the  other  senses,  and  thus  prevent 
the  mind  from  ei^oying  that  plessure  whieh  it  might  other- 
wise derive  through  the  organ  (tf  sight  alone.  Hence  thow 
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tiUng*  in  luitnia  whieih  ire  peonliarly  lilted  to  Iw  ratjeets 
Ibr  ft  punter,  ete  properly  said  to  have  picturetqut  beauty, 
as  thoie  fivios  and  postum  vhieh  would  tppear  to  most 
advutftn  in  marble  might,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  be 
said  to  nave  aadptumqug  beauty.  There  are  certain 
general  characteristics  of  these  two  arts,  as  that  painting 
best  represents  expression,  while  sculpture  best  represents 
character;  that  painting  embraces  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
while  sculpture  confines  itself  almost  exclusively  to  the  hu- 
maD  fl^re  and  some  of  the  nobler  animals,  which  may  be 
ben  pointed  out ;  but  to  determiae  the  peculiar  provinces  of 
thMs  two  arts  leqMotively  requires  a  separate  investigation, 
with  nferenoe  not  to  the  general  suligect  of  beauty,  but  to 
dw  cftpabilitiea  and  adTsntans  of  each,  and  would  be  ma- 
tnially  assisted  by  a  knowled^  of  those  mechanical  pro- 
eeasas  and  mysteries  tit  art  which  die  professed  soolptor  or 
painter  can  themselves  alone  possess. 

(On  the  difference  between  painting  and  sculpture,  see 
Priee  Ok  th*  Pietttretque,  voL  iL  pref.  p.  xii-xiv. ;  Hiiller, 
Ank^.  dtr  Kumt,  §  27 ;  PhSoUgieal  Museum,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  9a-B8.> 

^On  the  relation  d  the  beaatiflil  and  the  sublime,  see  the 
article  Sublimitt.] 

BBAUVAIS.  a  ciQr  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Oise,  upon  the  little  river  Thirain  or  Terreia.  at  the 
point  where  it  receives  the  Aveloa,  anocher  small  stream. 
The  Therein  is  a  feeder  of  the  Otae.  The  town  is  on  the 
nad  from  Buis  to  Abbeville  and  Calais,  41  miles  N.  by  W. 
ot  Paris,  in  4SP  %7'  N.  lat.,  V  E.  long.  While  the  old 
territorial  divisim  of  France  rerasined,  it  was  included  in 
the  Ilode  France,  but  was  near  the  border  towards  Pioardie. 

Beanvais  is  a  very  aotient  town,  and  was  known  to  tiie 
Bomaoa  by  the  name  of  Casaromagus,  which  was  afterwardB 
changed  for  that  of  Bellovaci,  the  name  of  the  Gallia  tribe 
whose  chief  town  it  was.  Tlu  Belloraci  were  distinguished 
among  the  Belgio  Oauls  for  number,  valour,  and  infienoe; 
and  to<A  an  active  part  in  the  resistance  to  Julius  Cssar. 
when  be  flrst  carriea  his  arms  into  that  part  of  the  country. 
They  agreed  to  contribute  60,000  men  to  the  confederate 
army  of  natives,  but  the  skill  and  pwseverance  of  tlie  Romans 
ttiumphed  over  all  opposition ;  and  the  Bellovaci  with  their 
neighbours  submitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Several  writers  of 
great  learning,  Sanson,  Scaliger,  and  Valois,  have  consi- 
oerad  that  Bratus^tium,  the  town  into  which  the  Bellovaci 
retreated  with  their  effects  on  Cesar's  approach,  was  iden- 
tieal  with  Cwsammagus,  or  Beauvais ;  and  D'Anvillo  him- 
arif  was  at  first  of  too  same  opinion,  thoiigh  be  afterwards 
emsidered  the  site  of  Bratuspantium  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  Breteuil  in  Pioardie.  (D  Anville,  Notue  &  VAn- 
eitime  Qauhi  Expilly,  Diatiomnaire  cUt  Oaulee  et  de  la 

Beauvais  is  of  considerable  sise,  but  ill  built ;  the  streets 
are  tolerably  wide,  but  the  number  of  wooden  houses  pre- 
senting their  gabk»  to  the  street,  and  destitute  of  any  r^u- 
larity,  gives  to  the  plaoe  a  shabby  appearance.  The  great 
pAtee,  or  souare,  has  at  one  end  tbo  town  hall,  the  front  of 
which  is  adorned  with  lonio  pilasters.  But  Uie  building 
which  is  most  wnthy  of  notice  is  the  beautifUl  Gothic  ca- 
thedral. The  edifice  is,  however,  imperfect,  having  neither 
nave  nor  steeple.  The  steeple  was  erected  in  the  year  1664, 
bat,  within  ten  yean  after  its  oompleticm,  wu  deseed  by  a 
tampest ;  and  thii  aoeidsnt  prorooted  the  completion  of  the 
ebureh.  The  eboir  is  of  sraat  beauty,  and  wpeara  mtve 
kfothanthatof  Amieos,UionghiiotnaIlyso.  Ttisadomed 
with  richly  painted  windows,  as  antient  as  the  time  of 
Lonis  IX.  (or  St.  Louis)  of  France.  Uj>.  1226-1270.)  (Mrs. 
C.  Stotfaard's  Lettert  during  a  Tour  in  Normandy, 

Before  the  Revolution  Beauvais  had,  besides  lU  cathedral, 
six  collegiate  churches  and  thirteen  parish  churches.  There 
were  tkree  abbeys  for  men;  one  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Congragatiou  of  SL  Maur,  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Auguatin, 
and  a  third  occupied  first  by  the  Benedictines,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Ijazarists;  a  SMninary  for  priests,  directed  by 
the  Loxarists ;  seven  convents  for  religious  of  both  sexes. 
Til.,  four  for  men  and  tluve  for  women;  a  commandery  of 
the  order  <d  Halu ;  two  bospitsls,  the  HOtel  Dieu  aud  the 
Hj^tal  Oener^.  The  biab^  of  Beauvais  (who  were  also 
tnaponl  poera.  with  the  title  of  Counts  of  Beauvais)  entered 
UDD  their  IwlK^iricks  with  great  solemnity.  The  chureb 
of  St.  Etienne  is  more  antient  than  the  cathedral.  The 
windows  of  this  church,  and  especially  those  of  the  chapeU 
whi^  surround  the  obc^,  are  oi  great  beaut)- :  they  are  of 
tfu  sixteenth  century.  U.MalteBrun  speaks  of  a  large  and 


fine  hospital  erected  not  long  since,  but  whether  en  tbeftnm 
dation  oif  either  of  those  already  mentioned  is  not  stated. 
The  antient  episoopal  palace,  a.Gothic  edifloe,  has  bem  made 
the  seat  of  the  prefect.  The  site  of  the  4^  walls  of  tiie 
town  has  been  converted  into  a  promenade,  but  some  round 
towers  and  the  relicts  of  the  wall  are  atill  standing  near  the 
river  Th^rain,  There  are  a  handsome  theatre,  a  coUege,  or 
high  school,  a  seminary  for  priests,  and  a  public  Ubmiy  of 
no  great  extent    (Midte  Brun ;  Balbi ;  Expilly.) 

Beauvais  is  a  town  of  oonaidenble  note  for  its  mann- 
facturen.  There  is  a  roval  manufactory  of  carpets,  founded 
ttj  Colbert  in  1664,  ana  still  in  the  hands  of  government 
A  certain  quantity  is  made  evary  year  for  the  ftymtshing  of 
the  royal  palaces  and  the  public  estabUshments.  and  tiie 
surplus  is  sold  to  the  public  These  carpets  are  in  mat  ra 
pute,  and  Ibtch  a  high  price.  Woollen  uoths,  shawls,  flan- 
nels, and  coarse  woollen  fabrics  of  various  kin^  are  made; 
and  the  washing  and  spinning  of  wool  are  also  carried  nk 
Linens  are  manufsctured  to  a  considerable  extent,  esp»- 
cially  the  kind  called  demi-HoUande  (half-Holland),  from 
being  half  the  length  of  the  Dutch  linens.  The  linen 
manufacture,  as  carried  on  in  the  town,  includes  the  spin- 
ning of  the  yam,  and  the  weaving  and  bleaching  of  the 
linens.  To  the  foregoing  articles  may  be  added  braid, 
and  felt  for  the  paper-mEuters.  Printed  cottons,  formerly 
one  of  the  staple  manu&etures  of  the  town,  are  now  made 
only  to  a  small  extent,  but  some  cotton  yam  is  spun.  The 
fuel  consumed  in  these  manufactories  is,  partly  at  leas^ 
peat  which  is  procured  in  great  quantity  at  Bresles  in  tho 
neighbourhood,  and  in  several  other  mees  in  the  d^»ar^ 
ment  Within  a  f^w  years  eanrses  m  instruction  in  geo- 
metry and  mechanics  *Pplied  to  the  arts  have  been  estap 
blisbed  with  success.  There  is  a  Trtbtmal  de  CommereOf 
or  committee  for  deciding  disputes  in  commeroial  affiurs, 
(Dupin,  Foreee  JProduetivee  e(  CommmiuUee  de  ta  Fhmee.) 

The  poptdation  in  the  year  1832  was  12,867.  The  ar- 
rondissement  of  Beauvais  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  popula- 
tion of  131,383,  part  of  whom  were  employed  in  various 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  Fans,  toys,  glass, 
poUerv,  hosiery,  ribbons  are  among  the  productions  of  the 
arrondissement  which  comprehends  694  square  miles,  or 
444,160  acres;  and  is  subdivided  into  IS  cantons,  ami 
244  communes  or  parishes. 

Beauvais  wss  formerly  a  plaoe  of  great  strength.  It  wss 
unsuccessfully  besieged  hj  the  English  in  1443.  Jean 
LigniSre  by  nu  homo  valour  ioceeeded  in  repttlaing  them. 
Nearly  thirty  years  afterwards  (viz.,  in  lAfi),  Charles  1« 
Temeraire  (the  Rash),  Duke  of  Boni^gne  (Burgundy), 
again  attacked  it  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  but  the 
valour  of  the  inhabitants  defeated  the  attempt.  The  women, 
under  the  conduct  of  Jeanne  Latn^  (callea  also  Fourquet, 
or  Fouquet,  or  Jeanne  la  Hachette),  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  ana  are  said  even  to 
have  exceeded  the  men.  The  expluits  of  Jeanne  form  the 
subject  of  a  picture  in  the  town-hall;  and,  in  memory  of 
this  event  the  women  took  precedence  of  the  men  in  a 
yearly  {Hrocession,  which  was  kept  up  till  the  time  of  the 
Revolution.  Beauvais  has  producea  some  persons  of  note, 
as  I.englet  du  Fresnoy,  a  considerable  writer  on  history, 
seographv,  ecclesiastical  affairs,  &c. ;  and  Philippe  de 
Villiers  de  I'lle— Adam,  grand-master  of  the  Knights  td 
St  John  of  Jerusalem  or  Malta,  distinguished  b^  his  gallant 
but  unsucces^ul  defence  itf  Rhodes  against  Sohman  t.  (Ae 
Magnificent),  emperor  of  the  Turks,  in  the  year  1S2S. 

Ilie  biahoprick  of  Beauvais  was  founded  aboat  the  middla 
of  the  third  century.  It  comprehends  at  nreaeM  the  depart- 
ment of  Oise.  I'he  bishop  is  a  axiffragan  of  the  archbibhq> 
of  Reims.  Several  councils  have  been  held  at  Beauvais. 
At  one,  held  in  1 1 1 4,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Henry  V., 
was  excommunicated. 

Tiie  name  Beauvais  belongs  to  several  other  places  in 
France  of  Utile  note. 

BEAUVAISIS,  or  BEAUVOISIS,  in  France,  the  dis- 
trict  uf  which  Beauvais  was  the  capital.  It  was  formerly 
included  in  Picardie,  but  was  taken  from  Picardie  and  an- 
nexed to  the  He  de  France,  with  which  it  continued  incor> 
poratod,  till  tho  old  territmial  divisions  in  Franc  weete 
superseded  by  tbe  departments.  The  oontermuious  dis- 
tricts were,  on  the  north,  tbe  Amtenois  and  Santerre, 
in  the  province  or  government  of  Pioardie;  on  the  south, 
tbe  Vexin  Fmnfois  and  tbe  De  de  France  (taken  in  tha 
moKt  Fe&tricted  sense),  both  in  tbe  government  of  the  lie 
de  France ;  on  the  east  Ute  Valois  and>the  Quantier  de 
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Noyon,  Wh  in  the  same  goTemment ;  «nd  oa  the  wait,  the 
Vexin  Normaod,  in  Normandie.  (Maps  in  the  Atku  qf  the 
EnaadopSdie  MSthodique.) 

Tne  BeauvaiBis  is  watered  by  the  Oise,  vhich  bounds  it 
on  the  south-east ;  by  the  Epte,  which  bounds  it  od  the 
west ;  by  the  Th^nin,  and  some  other  streams  of  less  im- 
portance. The  air  is  rather  cold,  but  healthy ;  the  surface 
unequal,  made  up  of  plains  and  hills,  fertile  in  com,  but 
producing  litUe  wine.  There  is  no  want  of  wood,  and  the 
pasturage  is  abundant.  A  considerable  number  of  sheep 
■re  fed,  and  the  butter  and  cheese  made  here  are  in  great 
mquett.  There  is  plenty  of  game,  poultiy,  and  flih.  Flax 
aiubMnp  are  grown  in  great  quantity.  We  have  seen  [see 
Bkautais]  that  the  linen  manufacture  is  one  important 
fanneh  of  industry  at  Beauvais.  There  are  some  mineral 
springs.  The  principal  places  in  Beauvaisis  are,  Beauvais, 
the  capital  (population  in  1832,  123S7),  and  Clermont 
(population  in  1832,  2715  for  the  commune,  2594  for  the 
town  itself),  on  a  small  fbeder  of  the  Oiae,  east  hy  south  of 
Beauvais. 

BEAUVOIS,  AMBROSE  MARIA  FRANOIS  JO- 
SEPH PALISOT  DE,  a  celebrated  French  naturalist  and 
traveller,  was  born  at  Arras  on  the  27th  of  July,  1752.  His 
&tber.  who  was  an  advocate,  educated  him  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  his  bias  for  the  study  of  natural  history  was  so 
strong  that  frcnn  an  early  age  he  was  more  fret^uenuy  in  the 
fields  with  his  friend  and  preceptor  Lestiboudois  than  in  the 
courts  of  law.  In  the  year  1772  he  was  appointed  recriver- 
uneral  of  crown  rents,  which  he  held  for  about  five  years. 
Upon  the  suppression  of  this  office  in  1777,  he  appears  to 
have  abandoned  his  profession,  and  to  have  determined 
upon  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  his  favourite  pursuits. 
The  French  government  had  planned  an  expedition  to 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  set- 
tlement which  might  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  mer- 
cantile influence  of  the  English  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
Palisot  de  Beauvois  eagerly  embraced  what  appeared  a  fa- 
vourable means  of  exploring  a  country  rich  in  every  branch 
of  natural  history,  and  never  before  trod  by  the  foot  of  an 
European  naturalist:  without  regarding  the  extreme  in- 
salubrity of  a  climate  from  which  scarcely  more  than  one 
European  in  four  ever  retains,  he  obtained  permission  to  ac- 
company the  expedition  at  his  own  charge.  On  the  1 7th 
July.  1786,  he  sailed  ftom  Roohefort  for  wnin,  in  which, 
and  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Oware,  he  spent  about 
fliteen  monuu,  investigating  its  natural  productions  with 
a  zeal  that  even  the  dreadful  fevers  of  the  country,  with 
which  he  was  attacked,  were  insufficient  to  destroy.  While 
here,  he  planned  a  journey  across  Africa  to  Abyssinia;  but 
after  having  penetrated  the  interior  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, he  was  compelled  to  return  in  consequence  of  the 
timidity  (prudence  ?)  of  his  companions,  who  were  fright- 
ened at  the  dangers  of  the  route,  and  at  the  multiplying 
difficulties  by  which  they  found  themselves  opposed  at 
every  step.  On  his  return  to  the  coast,  he  was  attacked 
so  severely  by  scurvy  and  yellow  fever,  that,  to  use  hu  own 
words,  after  seeing  more  than  flve-eixths  of  his  companions 
perish,  and  having  been  himself  several  times  in  uie  very 
jaws  of  death,  it  became  indispensable  for  him  to  abandon 
the  country,  leaving  behind  him  the  principal  part  of  his  col- 
lection, which  consisted  of  skins  of  animals,  insects,  dried 
plants,  and  minerals,  to  be  forwarded  to  France.  Fortunately 
a  part  of  these  had  previously  been  sent  to  M .  de  Jussieu,  and 
a  part  was  put  on  board  the  ship  in  which  he  embarked  for 
St.  Domingo,  otherwise  the  whole  fruit  of  so  much  zeal  and 
suffering  would  have  perished ;  for  what  he  left  behind  him 
was  soon  after  burned,  along  with  the  settlement,  by  an 
English  expedition.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Cape  Francis  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  1788,  his  health  became  speedily  re-esta- 
blished. Here  having  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  prac- 
tical working  of  the  slave  system,  he  formed  an  opinion  so 
decidedly  adverse  to  emancipation,  that  to  his  latest  hour  he 
eontinned  to  oppose  the  granting  of  freedom  to  the  negroes, 
eacept  under  very  strict  conditions,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  oonaiderable  number  of  years,  during  which  they  might 
be  gradually  prepared  to  make  a  proper  use  of  their  liberty. 
He  seems  to  have  been  always  extremely  tender  of  the 
interests  of  the  colonists,  from  whom  indeed  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  kindness  during  his  residence  in  the 
island.  When  it  was  found  iinpossible  any  longer  to  keep 
the  blocks  in  subjection,  M.  de  Beauvois  was  deputed  by  the 
French  authwities  of  St  Domingo  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  asnatanee  from  the  Ameri- 


can government.  Upon  his  return  from  this  fruitless  miaaioa 
in  1 793,  he  found  the  island  in  confusion ;  his  collections, 
which  had  become  very  large,  were  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  Cape  Franfois ;  and  the  negroes,  now  become 
the  masters,  who  naturally  saw  nothing  in  him  bnt  a  per- 
secutor, threw  him  into  prison. 

While  lying  in  prison,  in  dailv  expectation  of  being  taken 
out  for  execution,  he  was  enabled  to  escape  Inr  the  feithAdness 
of  a  midatto  woman,  to  whom,  some  time  before  his  departure 
fbr  the  United  States,  he  had  humanely  granted  her  free- 
dran :  she  not  only  effected  his  liberation,  bntjnoeured  him 
the  means  of  reaching  the  United  States.  Thus  was  his 
life  preserved  by  the  devotion  of  one  of  that  very  race  which 
he  thought  wortiiy  of  littie  short  of  eternal  bondage.  On  his 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  penniless  and  fViendless,  he  learned 
that  his  name  had  been  inserted  in  the  lists  of  proscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  return  to  France. 
One  of  the  great  traits  in  De  Beauvois'  character  was  his 
unconquerable  perseverance,  and  an  elasticity  of  spirit 
which  no  misfortunes  could  destroy.  Undismayed  at  his 
apparently  hopeless  conditiont  he  bethought  him  of  aocom- 
plishments  which  in  his  happier  days  had  made  htm  the 
delight  of  his  friends,  but  which  he  had  never  dreamed 
migm  be  the  only  resource  for  procuring  a  morsel  of  bread. 
By  ^e  teaching  of  musie  and  langnues  he  supported  him- 
self honourably ;  and  soon  succeeded  in  attracting  the  no- 
tice of  the  few  persons  who  at  that  lime,  in  Nordi  America, 
occupied  themselves  with  natural  history. 

Upon  ^e  arrival  in  the  United  States  of  the  Fiiench 
Minister  Adet,  De  Beauvois  no  longer  found  himself  strait- 
ened for  means.  He  forthwith  abandnied  his  occupations,  and 
determined  upon  exploring  the  more  remote  parts  of  North 
America.  He  accordingly  examined  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains, and  penetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Creek  and  Chero- 
kee Indians,  still  collecting  objects  of  natural  history  in  all  Its 
branches.  Among  other  things  he  discovered  the  jaws  and 
molar  teeth  of  the  great  mastodon  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
and  he  brought  the  tooth  of  a  megalonyx  from  the  west  of 
Virgjinia.  Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia  loaded  with  ac- 
quisitions, he  learned  that  his  proscription  had  been  erased, 
and  that,  by  singular  good  fortune,  his  patrimony  had  not 
been  tolL  He  unmediately  repaired  to  FVance,  where  he 
found  his  afTaiis  in  lamentable  disorder,  and  his  wife  an- 
feithftil.  He  divorced  his  wifb,  sold  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty in  order  to  free  the  remainder  firom  incumbrances, 
renounced  the  perils  of  travelling,  and  thenceforward  devoted 
himself  to  the  examination  and  publication  of  his  collections. 
But  of  these  be  found  only  a  miserable  wreck.  The  English 
in  Benin,  and  the  negroes  at  Cape  Franfois,  had  destroyed 
everything ;  he  had  only  what  he  brought  with  him  from 
Philadelpnia,  and  the  small  collections  which  he  had  for- 
warded while  in  Africa  to  M.  de  Jussieu.  These,  however, 
sufficed  to  occupy  him,  in  conjunction  with  general  ques- 
tions of  natural  nistory,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1806  he  was  called  to  the  Institute  as  the  successor  of 
Adanson;  in  1815  he  was  created  titnlar  oounoillor  of  the 
University  oi  Paris  by  Napoleon,  upon  his  return  from  Elba ; 
and  in  January,  1820,  he  died  from  an  attack  of  dianiiiBa. 

After  his  return  to  Franoe,  Palisot  de  Beauvois  was  Hie 
author  of  a  conaideiable  number  of  works,  some  of  which 
were  inserted  in  the  transactions  of  learned  societies,  some 
in  the  Encyclopfdie  Methodique,  and  the  remainder  were 
published  separately.  All  these,  except  his  jEtkSogamie, 
may  be  sapposed  to  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  the 
progress 'of  science ;  but  the  works  on  which  his  reputation 
chiefly  depend  are  his  flore  d  Oware  and  de  Bemn,  pub- 
lished in  twenty  parts,  in  folio,  between  1 804  and  1821 ;  his 
Intecit  of  the  same  country,  of  which  fifteen  parts  in  folio 
appeared  between  1805  and  1821 ;  and  ha  Agrottographtg, 
which  appeared  in  one  volume  Svo.  in  1812.  In  ue  FJora 
of  Oware  are  several  extremel;^  curious  plants,  especidly  one 
called  after  the  author  Bekrina;  and  the  work  aboonds  in 
good  observations,  showing  De  Beauvois  to  have  been  w^l 
versed  in  some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  botany.  It 
is  scarcely  fiur  in  an  English  bio||grapher  to  say  that  the 
book  is  extremely  meagre  in  species,  consideriig^  tint  the 
bulk  of  what  he  had  collected  for  it  was  destR^ad  by  dot 
own  connbrmen,  in  their  zeal  frnr  crippling  the  resources  ot 
France  by  the  destruction  of  the  property  of  peaceable  French 
sifbjects :  or  to  complain  that  it  afibriu  no  general  view  of 
the  vegetation  of  this  still  unknown  and  most  interesting 
conntiy ,  fer  the  woA  itself  was '  competed  when  the 
author  med.  Wlutem  ddiseti  mavJip  found  in  the  Fkm 
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tt  Owe  WW  more  thtn  oompenuted  by  the  merits  of  the 
Afn^togn^hie.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  ail  that 
related  to  the  systematio  arrangement  of  graasaa  vas  in 
great  diaorder.  The  genera  of  this  important  natural 
ordw,  with  the  exception  of  what  had  been  done  by  Dr. 
Robert  Brown  in  hii  Prodromut  Florts  Nova  HoUaruHa 
(and  this  had  been  well  done),  were  nearly  as  they  had  been 
left  by  Linnsua,  although  the  number  of  species  had  pnidi- 
gionaly  increased.  It  was  necessary  to  recast  the  whole 
order ;  in  doing  which  new  principles  had  to  be  established, 
and  antient  prejudices  to  be  unsparingly  attacked.  This 
vms  done  by  Pwisot  de  Beauvois  in  a  manner  which  re- 
fleeted  the  greatest  honour  both  upon  his  skill  and  know- 
ledge. It  is  true  that  men  like  Smith,  and  those  of  his 
retrogresuve  school,  cried  out  at  the  innovations  of  this 
bold  reformer,  and  were  amazed  at  the  unceremonious  man- 
ner with  irhich  what  they  bad  imagined  imperishable  was 
assailed :  all  their  criticisms,  protests,  sneers,  and  anathemas 
were  in  vain ;  the  public  accepted  the  new  arrangement, 
and  it  has  become  the  basis  of  the  more  perfect  system, 
which  at  this  day  seems  to  be  everywhere  rect^ized  as 
the  most  conformable  to  reason  and  to  nature. 

ir  Palisot  de  Beauvois  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  great  luminaries  which  cast  a  light  over  the  whole 
extent  of  science,  he  certainly  deserves  the  praise  of  having 
been  a  sensible,  well-informed,  and  skilful  naturalist,  who 
did  well  what  he  undertook,  and  a  most  zealous  and  intrepid 
traveller,  whom  neither  danger  nor  difficulty  could  deter. 
He  was  handsome  in  person,  gentlemanly  in  deportment, 
auld  in  manner,  and  iDdefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  he 
deserves  to  be  reoorded  as  one  of  those  who  have  the  most 
contributed  to  the  progress  of  natural  science  in  these  latter 
days. 

His  biography,  strictly  speaking,  ought  to  have  been 
given  under  Paluot ;  hut  we  are  unwilling  to  separate  it  too 
widely  from  the  genus  (Biltibia)  which  ha.»  been  so  named 
to  eoramemorate  his  merits. 

(Biogrt^kie  UrtiverteUe;  Flore  dOware;  and  Ettai 
d'uneNoupelle  Agrottographie.) 

BEAVER  (Zoology),  the  English  name  for  the  genus 
di«tor(Cuv.),oneof  the  order  of  rodent  or  gnawing  animals 
(Rodentia,  Cuv.,  Glires,  Linn.),  with  two  incisor,  or  cutting 
teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  each  jaw,  twenty  in  all;  and 
particularly  distinguished  from  aU  the  rest  of  that  order 
by  a  broad,  horixontally  flattened  tail,  which  is  nearly  oval 
and  covered  with  scales.  There  are  five  toes  on  each  of  the 
feet,  but  those  of  the  hinder  ones  only  are  webbed,  the 
weba  extending  beyond  the  roots  of  the  nails.  The  second 
toe  of  these  last  is  furnished  with  a  double  nail,  or  rather 
with  two,  one  like  those  of  the  other  toes,  and  another  beneath 
it,  situated  obliquely  with  a  sharp  edge  directed  downwards. 
There  is  also,  as  Dr.  Richardson  observes,  a  less  perfect 
double  nail  on  the  inner  toe  of  the  hind  feet. 

The  incisor  teeth  of  the  beaver  are  broad,  flattened,  and 
proteeted  anteriorly  by  a  coat  of  very  hard  orange-coloured 
enamel,  the  rest  of  the  tooth  being  of  a  comparatively  soft 
substance,  whereby  a  cutting,  ohisel-Uke  edge  is  obtained ; 
and,  indeed,  no  edge  tool,  wiui  all  its  combination  of  hard 
and  soft  metal,  could  answer  the  purpose  better.  In  fact, 
the  beaver's  incisor  tooth  is  fashioned  much  upon  the  same 
(vinciple  as  that  followed  by  the  tool-maker,  who  forms  a 
cutting  instrument  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  hard  and  soft 
materials  till  he  produces  a  good  edge. 

But  the  natural  instrument  has  one  great  advantage  over 
the  artificial  tool;  for  the  former  is  so  organized  that,  as 
fast  as  it  is  worn  away  by  use,  a  reproduction  and  protrusion 
from  the  base  takes  place,  and  thus  the  two  pair  of  chisel- 
teeth  working  opposite  to  each  other  are  always  kept  in 
eood  repair,  with  their  edges  at  the  proper  cutting  angle. 
When  injury  or  disease  destroys  one  of  these  incisors,  its 
antagonist,  meeting  with  no  check  to  resist  the  protrusion 
from  behind,  is  pushed  forward  into  a  monstrous  elongation. 
So  hard  is  the  enamel,  and  so  good  a  cutting  instrument  is 
the  incisor  tooth  of  the  beanrer,  that,  when  fixed  in  a  wooden 
handle,  it  was,  acc(Hding  to  Dr.  Richardson,  used  by  the 
Northern  Indians  to  cut  bone,  and  fashion  their  hom>tipped 
spears,  SK..till  it  was  superseded  by  the  introduction  of  iron, 
when  the  beaver-tooth  was  supplanted  by  the  English  file. 

The  power  of  these  natural  tools  is  well  described  by 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  who  saw  their  effects  on  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri.  *  The  ravages  of  the  beaver,'  say  they,  *  are 
very  apparent ;  in  one  place  the  timber  was  entirely  pros- 
trated for  a  space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river  and 
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one  in  depth,  and  great  i»rt  of  it  removed,  although  the 
trees  were  in  large  quantities,  and  some  of  them  as  thick  as 
the  body  of  a  man.' 

Dr.  Richardson  thus  speaks  of  this  part  of  their  opera- 
tions :  'When  the  heaver  cuts  down  a  tree  it  gnaws  it  all 
round,  cutting  it  however  somewhat  higher  on  the  one  side 
than  the  other,  by  which  the  direction  of  its  fall  is  deter* 
mined.  The  stump  is  conical,  and  of  such  a  height  as  a 
beaver,  sitting  on  his  hind  quarters  could  make.  The  largest 
tree  I  observed  cut  down  by  them,  was  about  the  thickness 
of  a  man's  thigh  (that'  is,  six  or  seven  inches  in  diameter), 
hut  Mr.  Graham  says,  that  he  has  seen  them  cut  a  tree 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.'  The  beavers  have  no 
canine  teeth.  F.  Cuvier  once  thought  that  the  molars  had 
no  true  roots,  but  that  they  were  increased  from  their  bases 
like  the  incisors.  The  source  of  his  error  was  a  skiitl  in 
which  the  molars  were  not  entirely  developed  ;  but  he  has 
since  admitted  that  they  have  roots,  and  that  they  are  inca- 
pable of  additional  growth  when  once  entirely  formed. 

AMKR1CA.N  BbAVER. 


[Caitor  Ftber.] 

The  American  Beaver,  Caslor  Fiber  of  Linnmus,  Cottar 
Americanus  of  F.  Cuvier,  Ammisk  of  tbe  Cree  Indians,  and 
Ttouiaye  of  the  Hurons,  is  the  animal  of  whose  sagacity, 
and  even  social  polity,  such  wonderful  tales  have  been  told. 
It  has  been  represented  as  ah  accomplished  architect,  gifted 
by  Nature  with  a  head  to  design  and  instruments  to  execute 
well-planned  houses  containing  chambers,  each  set  apart 
for  its  appropriate  purpose.  The  lovers  of  the  mar\'ellous, 
when  they  had  once  given  the  reins  to  their  imagination, 
soon  converted  its  tail  mto  a  sledge  and  a  trowel,  and  asto- 
nished the  world  with  an  elaborate  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  plaster  was  laid  on  with  this,  according  to  them, 
masonic  implement:  nay,  they  even  turned  it  into  an  in- 
strument of  office.  With  it  the  overseers  (such  officers,  ac- 
cording to  the  accounts  given  of  their  civil  institutions,  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  community  of  beavers  to  appoint) 
were  said  to  give  the  signal  to  tbe  labourers  whose  employ- 
ments they  superintended,  by  slapping  it  on  the  surface  of 
the  water.  All  this,  and  more  than  this,  has  faded  away 
before  the  light  of  truth.  Their  houses  have  sunk  into  rude 
huts,  in  the  construction  of  which  their  tails  are  never  used, 
their  pile-driving  (for,  among  other  feats,  they  were  said  to 
drive  stakes  of  tbe  thickness  of  a  man's  leg  three  or  four 
feet  deep  into  the  ground)  has  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
and  their  polity  has  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
bination of  individuals,  such  as  we  see  among  many  of  the 
inferior  animals,  impelled  by  an  instinct  common  to  all  to 
perform  a  task  in  tbe  benefit  of  which  all  participate. 

But,  after  discarding  all  exaggerations,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  the  works  actually  carried  on  by  these 
animals  a  subject  of  deep  interest,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Where  there  has  been  so  much  fable  it  becomes  of  im- 
portance to  select  that  account  of  the  habits  of  the  beaver 
which  accords  with  fact.  Such  an  account,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  those  best  informed  on  the  subject,  is  to  be  found 
in  Hearne ;  and  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who  had  the  best  op- 
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portnnitiM  for  fimnipg  a  ri^t  judgment,  hw  yivm  it  th« 
IkreteKDoe*  we  praceed  to  lay  it  \m«t9  oqr  naden  in  Hoame'* 
ovr>  simple  language : — 

*  The  baaver  Deing  to  plentiful,  the  attention  of  my  eom- 
panions  vas  chiefly  engaged  on  theni.  aa  they  not  only  fur- 
niflhed  delicioua  food,  but  their  skins  proved  a  valuable 
•cquiaitioni  being  a  principal  article  of  trade  as  well  u  a 
serviceable  one  for  clothing.  The  sitaation  of  the  beaver- 
houses  U  various.  Where  the  beavers  are  numeroua  they 
are  found  to  inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  as  well  aa 
those  narrow  creeks  wtiioh  connect  the  numerous  lakes  with 
which  this  country  abounds ;  but  tbe  two  latter  are  gene- 
nlly  chosen  by  them  when  the  depth  of  water  and  other 
dnmnutanoea  are  suitable,  as  they  have  then  the  adviuta^e 
of  %  current  to  eonvey  wood  and  oth«  neeeasaries  to  their 
habitations,  and  because,  in  general,  they  are  more  difficult 
to  be  taken  than  those  that  are  built  in  standing  water. 
They  aXvay*  choose  those  parts  that  have  such  a  depth  of 
water  as  will  resist  the  frost  in  winter,  and  prevent  it  ftom 
freezing  to  the  txittom.  The  beavers  that  buiid  their  bouses 
in  small  rivers,  or  creeks,  in  which  water  is  liable  to  be 
drained  off  when  the  back  supplies  are  dried  up  by  the  frost, 
are  wonderfully  taught  by  instinct  to  provide  against  that 
evil  by  making  a  dam  quite  across  tbe  river,  at  a  convenient 
distance  from  their  houses.  The  beaver-dams  differ  in 
shape  according  to  the  nature  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  built.  If  the  water  in  the  river,  or  creek,  have  but  little 
motion,  the  dam  is  almost  straight ;  but  when  tbe  current  is 
more  n^id,  it  is  alwaya  mads  with  a  considerable  cum, 
oonvex  toward  the  stream.  The  matariab  made  use  of  are 
drift-wood,  green  willowi,  birch,  and  poi^ars  if  they  ean  bo 
got ;  also,  mud  and  stones  intermixed  in  such  a  manner  as 
must  evidently  oontribute  to  the  strength  of  the  dam ;  but 
there  is  no  other  order  or  method  observed  in  the  dams, 
except  that  of  the  work  being  carried  on  with  a  regular 
sweep,  and  all  the  parts  being  made  of  equal  strength.  In 
places  which  have  oeen  long  frequented  by  beavers  undis- 
turbed, their  dame,  by  frequent  repairing,  become  a  solid 
bank,  capable  of  resisting  a  great  lorce  both  of  water  and 
ice ;  and  as  the  willow,  poplar,  and  birch  generally  take  root 
and  shoot  up,  they  by  degrees  form  a  kind  of  regular 
planted  hedge,  which  I  have  seen  in  some  places  so  tall  that 
ijirds  have  built  their  nests  among  the  branches. 

'  The  beaver-houses  are  built  of  ibo  same  materials  as 
their  dams,  and  are  always  proportiDned  in  sixe  to  tbe 
number  of  inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old  mnd 
six  or  eight  young  ones ;  though,  by  chance,  I  have  seen 
above  double  the  number.  Instead  of  order  or  regulation 
being  observed  in  rearing  their  houses,  they  are  of  a  much 
ruder  structure  than  their  dams ;  for,  notwithstanding  tbe 
sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been  obsenred^that 
they  aim  at  any  other  convenience  in  their  houses  than  to 
have  a  dry  place  to  lie  on ;  and  there  they  usually  eat  their 
victuals,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  of  tbe  water.  It 
frequently  happens  that  some  of  tbe  lai^e  houses  are  found 
to  have  one  or  more  partitions,  if  they  deserve  that  appella- 
tion, but  it  is  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  main  building  left 
by  the  sagacity  of  the  beaver  to  support  the  roof.  On  such 
occasions  it  is  common  for  those  diffinrent  apartments,  as 
some  are  pleased  to  call  them,  to  have  no  communication 
with  eaeh  other  but  \ty  water ;  so  that,  in  feet,  they  may  be 
called  double  or  treUe  booses,  rather  than  different  apart- 
ments of  tiie  same  house.  I  lutve  seen  a  large  beaver-bouae 
built  ID  a  small  island  that  had  near  a  dozen  apartments 
under  one  roof;  and.  two  or  three  of  these  only  excepted, 
none  of  them  had  any  communication  with  each  other  but 
by  water.  As  there  were  beavers  enough  to  inhabit  each 
apartment,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  eadi  family  knew 
their  own,  and  always  entered  at  their  own  doors,  without 
any  further  connexionwith  their  neighbours  than  a  friendly 
intercourse,  and  to  join  their  united  labours  in  erecting  their 
separate  habitations,  and  building  their  dams  where  re- 
ouired.  Travellers  who  assert  that  the  beavers  have  two 
doors  to  their  houses,  one  on  the  land  side  and  the  otlw 
next  the  water,  seem  to  be  less  aoquainted  with  these  ani- 
mals than  others  who  assign  them  an  elegant  suite  of  apart- 
ments. Such  a  construction  would  render  their  houses  of 
no  use,  either  to  protect  them  from  their  enemies,  or  guard 
them  asninst  the  extreme  cold  of  winter. 

'  So  far  are  the  beavers  from  driving  stakes  into  the 
fpwind  when  building  their  houses,  that  they  lay  most  of 
the  wood  Mosswiie,  and  nearly  hwisontal,  and  without  any 
other  ordnr  than  that  of  leaving  a  hollow  or  eavi^  in  tbe 


middle.  Vfhm  «ny  unneeessary  bnn^es  pnie«t  imd 
they  ent  them  t0  with  their  teeth,  and  throw  them  in  wotmg 
the  rest,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  falling  through  the  jotrif. 
It  iti  a  mistaken  notion  that  tbe  wood-work  is  first  eomplotod 
and  than  plastered ;  for  the  wh(de  of  their  housas,  a»  veil 
as  thttr  dams,  are,  from  the  foundation,  one  mass  of  mod 
and  wood  mixed  wiUi  stones,  if  they  can  be  procared.  The 
mud  is  idways  taken  from  the  edge  of  the  bank,  or  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond  near  the  door  of  the  house ;  and 
though  their  fore  paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up 
between  them  under  their  throat ;  thus  th^  carry  bow 
mud  and  stones,  while  they  always  drag  the  wood  with  their 
teeth.  All  their  work  is  executed  in  the  nigh^  and  they 
are  so  expedttwus  that,  in  the  ooune  of  <me  night,  I  have 
known  them  to  have  ocdlaeted  as  moeh  as  amounted  to  aome 
thousands  (tf  their  little  handsfut.  It  is  a  peat  jHece  ot 
policy  in  time  animals  to  cover  the  outside  of  their  houses 
every  fall  with  ftesh  mud,  and  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
autumn,  even  when  the  fiiost  becomes  pretty  severe,  as  by 
this  means  it  soon  freeses  as  hard  as  a  atone,  and  prevents 
their  common  enemy,  tbe  wolverene,  from  disturbing  them 
during  the  winter ;  and  as  they  are  frequently  seen  to  walk 
over  their  work,  and  sometimes  to  give  a  flap  wiUi  tbeii 
tail,  particularly  when  plunging  into  the  water,  this  has, 
without  doubt,  given  rise  to  tbe  vulgar  opinion  that  they 
used  their  toils  as  a  trowel,  with  which  they  piaster  their 
houses ;  whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more  than  a 
custom  which  they  always  preserve,  even  when  tbey  become 
tame  and  domeatio,  and  mora  paitieularlj  so  whan  they  are 
startled. 

*  Their  Ibod  consiste  of  a  large  root,  sometfiing  resamtaliDg 
a  eabbage^talk,*  whieb  grows  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  lakes 

and  rivers.  They  also  eat  tbe  bark  of  trees,  particulaily 
those  of  the  poplar,  birch,  and  willow ;  but  the  ice  preventing 
them  from  getting  to  the  land  in  the  winter,  they  have  not 
any  barks  to  feed  on  in  that  season,  except  that  of  suoh 
sticks  as  they  cut  down  in  summer,  and  throw  into  the  water 
opposite  tbe  doors  of  their  houses ;  and  as  they  guierally 
eat  a  great  deal,  the  roots  abore-mentioned  constitoto  a  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  food  during  the  winter.  In  summer  tbey 
vary  their  diet,  by  eating  various  kinds  of  herbage,  and  such 
berries  as  grow  near  their  haunto  during  that  seas(m.  When 
the  ice  breaks  up  in  tbe  siaing  tbe  msavers  always  leave 
their  bouses,  ana  ton  about  until  a  little  before  the  foil  of 
the  lea£  when  titay  return  again  to  their  tdd  babttationB, 
and  lajr  in  their  winter  stodt  of  wood.  Tbey  sddem  begin 
to  repur  their  booses  tiU  the  frost  eammences,  and  naver 
finish  the  outer  coat  tiU  the  coM  is  pretty  severe,  as  hath 
been  already  mentioned.  When  tber  erect  a  new  habitaiKm 
the;r  begin  felling  the  wood  eariy  in  the  Bommer,  but  seldom 
b^n  to  build  until  tbe  middle  or  latter  end  of  Angnat;  and 
never  complete  it  till  the  cold  weather  be  set  in. 

*  Persons  who  attempt  to  take  beaver  in  winter  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  manner  of  life,  otherwise 
they  will  have  endless  trouble  to  effect  their  pnrpoae,  be- 
cause they  have  always  a  numhor  of  holes  in  the  banks, 
which  serve  them  as  places  of  retreat  when  any  injury  is 
offered  to  tbdr  bouses,  and  in  general  it  ia  in  thcaa  bnes 
that  tbey  an  taken.  When  the  Maws  whieh  are  aitiulad 
in  a  small  river  or  cieek  am  to  be  taken,  tbe  Indians  aome- 
times  find  it  necessary  to  stake  tha  river  asross.  to  peveDt 
them  from  passing ;  after  whicdi  they  endoevonr  to.nnd  out 
all  their  holes  or  places  of  teteeat  m  the  banks.  This  re- 
quires much  practice  and  expaiiancB  to  aeecNGoplish,  and  is 
performed  in  the  following  manner: — every  man  being 
nimished  with  an  ice-chisel,  la^s  it  to  the  end  of  a  sinII 
staff  about  four  or  five  foet  long ;  he  then  walks  along  the 
edge  of  the  banks,  and  keeps  knocking  his  chisel  against 
the  i(se.  Those  who  are  acquainted  wiut  that  kind  of  work 
well  know  by  the  sound  of  the  iee  when  they  are  opposite 
to  any  of  tbe  beavers'  holes  or  vaults.  As  soon  as  they 
suspect  any,  tbey  cut  a  h<de  through  tbe  iee  big  enough  to 
admit  an  old  beaver,  and  in  this  manner  proemd  till  tb^ 
have  found  out  all  their  placer  of  Mtreat,  or  at  least  as 
many  of  them  as  possible.  Whila  the  priasipal  men  are 
thus  employed,  some  of  the  undarstrappers  and  the  women 
are  busy  in  breaking  open  tin  boose,  wbioh  at  tiaws  ia  no 
easy  task,  for  I  have  frequently  known  these  houses  to  be 
five  or  six  feet  thick,  and  one,  in  partieutar,  was  more  than 
eight  feet  thick  in  tbe  crown.  When  the  beavers  find  that 
their  habit^ns  are  invaded,  tlunr  fly  to  their  holes  in  tbe 
banks  for  sheltn ;  and  m  being  pereeived  by  the  Indisass, 
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wkiA  m  niilj  dima  by  sttending  to  the  motiM  of  Am 
vater,  thejr  block  up  the  entrance  with  stakes  ot  wood, 
and  tim  bull  ibe  beavn  out  of  its  hcto.  either  Inr  hand, 
if  Aef  can  reach  i^  or  with  a  large  htwk  made  rar  that 
purpoee,  whidi  is  fast^ied  to  the  end  of  a  long  stick. 
In  tlJi  kind  of  hunting,  every  nan  has  the  sole  right  to 
all  the  beavers  caught  by  him  in  the  boles  or  vanlts ;  and  as 
this  is  a  constant  rule,  each  person  takes  care  to  mark  such 
as  he  disco  vera  by  sticking  up  a  branch  of  a  tree,  by  which 
he  may  know  them.  All  that  are  caught  in  the  house  are 
the  pnparCy  of  the  person  who  finds  it.  The  beavsr  is  an 
animal  which  cannot  keep  under  water  long  at  a  time,  so 
that  when  their  houses  an  broke  open,  and  all  their  plaoos 
of  retreat  discorered,  they  have  but  one  ofaoioe  left,  as  it 
may  be  called,  either  to  be  taken  in  their  house  or  their 
vaults ;  in  general  they  prefer  the  latter,  for  where  there 
is  OM  beavw  caught  m  the  house»  many  thousands  are 
takflo  in  the  vaaits  in  the  banks.  Sometimes  they  are 
'    cmAt  in  nats,  and  m  snmmer  very  fratjuenfly  in  traps, 

*M»k  nspeat  to  the  beaver  dunging  in  thor  houses,  as 
some  persona  aasett,  it  is  quite  wiong,  as  they  always  plunge 
into  waltf  to  do  it  I  am  Oe  better  enabled  to  mak9  this 
assertion  from  havittf  kept  several  of  them  till  they  beoameso 
domeatieated  as  to  answer  to  their  name  And  follow  those  to 
whom  they  were  accustomed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dog 
Would  do»  and  they  were  as  much  pleased  at  being  fondled  as 
any  animal  I  avm  saw.  In  oold  weather  they  were  kept  in 
•  my  own  sittiag-'nMmf  where  they  were  the  eoostant  oem' 
psniona  of  the  Indian  women  and  ehildren,  and  were  so  fond 
of  th«r  Qoapaiiy  that  when  the  Indians  were  absent  ttx  any 
considerable  time,  the  beaver  diioorered  great  signs  of  un- 
pssinees.  and  on  their  return  shewed  equal  marlu  of  pleo' 
sure  by  ibndling  on  them,  crawling  into  their  laps,  lying 
on  tlwir  b«^,  sitting  neet  like  a  sqttiffeli  and  brtiaving 
like  diildrien  who  sse  their  pareUs  bHt  saldoai.  in  gaiera£ 
daring  the  vmtsr,  they  lived  on  the  same  food  as  the  women 
did.  and  were  remarkably  ibnd  ef  rioe  and  plum-pudding ; 
th^  wsnld  eat  partridges  and  fresh  venison  v«y  ftoAf,  but 
I  never  tried  them  wiui  flsh,  though  I  have  heard  tfaey  will 
at  times  {my  tm  then.  In  feet  lime  are  feir  graminivoniM 
ommals  that  may  not  be  brought  to  be  eamivorons.' 

Having  thus  presented  the  reader  with  a  narrative  d  the 
haUte  of  the  American  beaver  in  a  state  of  nature  princi- 
pally, we  now  prooeed  to  give  aae  descriptive  of  its  mannsrs 
in  oaptmty.  The  aeeount  is  from  the  pu  of  Mr.  Brodwip, 
whose  pet  the  beaver  was,  and  is  interesting  inasmuch  ss  the 
Acuities  displayed  by  the  animal  must,  from  ib  extreme 
yeutii,  Imve  proceeded  from  unassisted  iostinet. 

*The  animal,'  says  Broderip,  'snived  in  this  ooantry 
in  the  winter  at  1025,  very  yoimg,  being  small  and  wodly, 
and  without  the  oovering  of  long  hair  vhaidi  mirks  the 
a&dt  lieaver.  It  wm  the  sole  survivor  of  five  or  six  wbich 
were  diip^  at  the  some  tiam,  and  it  was  In  a  very  pitiable 
eanditiBn.  Good  treatment  qniekly  restored  it  to  oealth, 
and  kindn— i  sWn  made  it  ftmiliar.  When  called  by  its 
name,  *  Binny,*  it  generally  answered  with  a  little  cry,  md 
came  to  Ha  owner.  The  hearth-rug  was  its  favourita  haunt, 
and  thereon  it  would  lie  strstafaed  out,  sometimes  on  its 
book.  Sometimes  on  its  sids,  and  sometimfls  fiat  on  its  bslly, 
but  always  near  ito  tnastor.  The  building  instinot  showed 
itself  immediately  it  was  let  out  of  its  cage,  and  materials 
were  fdacad  in  its  way,  snd  this  before  it  had  been  a  week 
in  its  new  quarters.  Its  strength,  even  b^ire  it  was  half- 
grown,  was  great  It  would  drag  along  a  large  sweeping- 
brush,  or  a  warming-pan,  grasping  Oie  handle  with  its 
teeth  so  that  the  load  came  over  its  shotUder,  and  advancii^ 
in  an  obUqne  dlrdction  till  It  arrived  at  the  point  where  u 
wished  to  place  it  'Tbe  long  and  lu^  materiaU  trere 
alw^  taken  first,  and  two  oT ibe  longMt  were  generally 
bad  crosswise,  with  one  of  the  ends  or  each  touching  the 
wall,  and  the  other  ends  pn>jecting  out  into  the  room.  The 
area  formed  by  the  cross  oruahes  and  the  wall  he  would  fill 
im  with  hond-bnuhes.  rush  baskets,  books,  boots,  sticks, 
cwtfas,  dried  turf,  or  any  thing  portable.  As  the  work  grew 
high,  he  snppmted  bimsetf  on  his  tail,  which  propped  blm 
'jp  admirably,  and  he  would  often,  after  laying  on  one  of 
ois  building  materials,  sit  op  over  against  it,  appearing  to 
consider  his  work,  or,  as  the  country  people  say,  'judge  it.' 
This  pause  was  sometimes  followed  by  changing  the  position 
it  the  material  'judged,'  and  sometimes  it  wss  left  in  its 
place.  After  he  had  piled  up  his  materials  in  one  part  of 
the  room  (for  he  generally  ohose  the  same  place),  he  pro- 
ceeded to  wall  up  the  space  betveen  the  foet  of  aehest  of 


drawMTS  whiah  stood  at » \M»  distance  from  it»  nigh  enottgh 
on  its  legs  to  make  the  bottom  a  roof  for  him,  vsing  for  »Is 

Surpose  dried  turf  and  stioks,  which  he  laid  very  even,  and 
lUog  up  the  interstices  with  bits  of  coal,  hay,  cloUi,  or  any 
thing  he  ooidd  pi^  up.  This  last  place  he  seemed  to  ap- 
pro|Mriato  for  his  dw«lina ;  the  former  work  seemed  to  Be 
intended  for  a  dam.  When  be  had  walled  up  the  spoee 
between  the  feet  of  the  chest  ef  drawers,  he  proceeded  to 
carry  in  sticks,  cloths,  hay,  cotton,  and  to  make  a  nest ;  and 
when  lie  had  done  he  would  sit  up  under  the  dmwers  and 
oomb  himself  with  the  nails  of  his  hind  feet  In  this 
operation,  that  whioh  appeared  at  fiiat  a  mal-ibrmation  was 
shown  to  be  a  beautiful  adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the 
animid.  The  huge«  webbed,  hind  feet  <tf  the  beaver  turn 
in  so  aS  to  give  the  appearanoe  of  deformity ;  but  if  the  toes 
were  straight  instead  of  being  incurved,  the  animal  could 
not  use  them  for  the  purpose  ef  keeping  its  fur  in  order 
and  cleansing  it  from  dirt  and  moisture. 

'  Binny  generally  carried  small  and  light  artiolei  between 
his  ri^  foi^l^  abd  his  ohini  walking  on  the  other  three 
le^ ;  and  large  mames,  which  he  could  not  grasp  resdily 
with  his  teeth,  he  pushed  f<Mrwards  leaning  against  then 
with  his  right  fore-raw  and  his  chin.  He  never  euried  any 
thing  OB  hn  tail,  which  be  liked  to  dip  in  water)  but  he  watf 
not  fond  of  plunging  in  the  wbde  of  his  body.  If  his  tail 
was  kept  moist  he  never  cared  to  drink ;  hut  if  it  was  kept 
dry  it  became  hot  and  the  antmal  appeared  distressed  and 
would  drink  a  great  deal.  It  is  not  impossible  that  ttw  tail 
may  have  the  power  of  ^l>sort>ing  water,  like  the  skin  of 
frogs,  though  it  must  be  owned  that  the  scaly  integument 
whieh  inverts  that  member  has  not  much  of  the  ouraeter 
whioh  generally  belwigs  to  absorbing  surfoees. 

*  Bread,  and  bread  and  milk  and  sugar«  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  Binny's  food ;  but  he  was  yuj  fond  <tf  succu- 
lent fruits  and  roots.  He  was  »  OMst  entertaining  dreatue 
ami  some  highly  oomle  scenes  oeouned  between  urn  worthy 
bat  aknr  beaver  and  a  Ikfht  and  airy  maenuoo  that  woa  keol 
in  the  same  apartment  This  narrative,  with  some  sdoi- 
tions.  appeorea  in  7?h«  Oarubftu  and  Mtnagerie  o/tha  Z6o^ 
logieai  Sooitty,  to  whoso  editor  it  was  given  by  the  author. 
The  work  is  full  of  usefial  and  interesting  information,  and 
the  euta  are  beautifully  executed. 

Little  need  be  said  of  tbe  value  of  the  fai  of  the  beavw  in 
commerce,  a  valao  greatly  heightened  by  the  proclamation 
of  Charles  I.  in  U38,  expressly  prohibiting  the  use  of  any 
materials  except  beaver-stuff  or  beaver-wool  in  tbe  manu- 
facture of  hats,  and  forbidding  tbe  making  of  the  hats  called 
'  demi-eastors,*  unless  for  exportation.  This  proclamsAion 
was  an  almost  extermmating  death-warrant  to  the  poor 
beavers.  The^  were  speedily  swept  away  from  the  more 
Boutfami  e^nies,  and  uw  trsAe  beeame,  for  the  most  part 
ccnflned  to  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay.  The  havoc  made 
among  them,  even  at  that  period,  may  be  imagined  by  an 
inspection  of  the  imports  of  1748.  In  diet  year  tbe  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  oSered  for  sale  86,7<0  bosver-skins, 
and,  in  the  same  year,  197,980  were  imported  into  Roebelle. 
These,  it  wfll  be  remembered,  are  only  the  legal  returns, 
making  no  allowanoe  for  smuggling.  In  1788  upwards  of 
170,000  were  exported  firom  Canada,  uid  in  180B  126,987 
were  sent  from  Quebec  alone  to  this  country.  The  value 
of  these  last  has  been  estimated  at  118,994/.  Is.  3d.  storiing, 
at  an  averse  of  1 8«.  id.  for  each  skin.  These  numbersi  as 
might  be  ekpeeted,  could  not  be  kept  up  without  total  exler* 
mination  ]  and  we  find,  ocoflodinglyi  that  in  1827  the  im- 
portation into  London  from  a  fur  oountry  fA  more  thui  four 
times  the  extent  of  that  which  was  occupied  in  1748  (aa 
Dr.  Riehatdson  has  obeerved)  i^u  but  litfle  beyond  SO,oe9, 
When  ^  reader  looks  at  this  statement,  and  oonsiders  Uw 
population  of  London  alone,  he  will  probably  inquire  of 
what  materids  heavef4ats  are  made,  so  totdly  inadequate 
to  its  wonts  must  sooh  an  importation  be,  allowing  for  tiM 
most  complete  adulter^ion.  There  is,  however,  anothsr 
rodent  animal  Myopotamut  Bonarienti*  (Miu  Coypus, 
Ghn.j  [see  CotfvI  now  (spring  of  1835)  to  be  seen  in 
tbe  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
who^  skins,  under  the  name  of  Neutria  skints,  ore  imported 
in  great  numbers  from  South  America  for  the  purpose  of 
hat-making ;  nor  are  they  the  only  animals  that  ocntributo 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  so-called  beaver  hats. 

Such  a  reduction  as  that  above  atoted  appears  to  have 
startled  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  took  measarei 
for  insuring  an  adequate  supply  of  beaver  fiir.  But  not- 
with^anding  their  emeavour^  and  the 
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the  grcttest  beaver  taken,  who,  according  to  Dr.  Richfird- 
fon,  only  trench  the  beaver  dams  of  a  partioular  qaarter 
once  in  Bve  years,  and  alwaya  leave  a  pair  at  least  in  a  dam 
to  breed,  it  is  not  likely  that  these  animals  can  ever  be  so 
pIontiFol  as  they  were  formerly.  The  same  authra  observes 
tibat  the  Indkns  fluther  north,  when  tbqr  break  up  a  beaver 
lodge,  destroy  as  ftr  as  they  are  able  both  young  and  old. 

In  18S9  there  was  an  increase;  for  in  that  year  72,199 
beaver  sUns  were  imported  from  the  British  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  and  4200  from  the  United  States. 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  European  beaver  (x^wp)  is  in 
Herodotus  (book  iv.  c.  109),  who  describes  it  as  inhabiting  a 
large  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Budini,  a  nation  whom  he 
places  on  the  east  side  of  the  upper  Don  (iv.  '21).  He  says 
that  the  akin  was  used  for  clothing,  and  the  testicles  (of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak  again)  for  Sections  of  the  womb. 
Aristotle  (book  viii.  c.  5)  mentions  the  Buropran  beaver 
under  the  name  of  nltrrwp  (castor),  but  only  mentions  it; 
while  Pliny  (book  viii.  c  30  and  xxxti.  c.  3,  &c)  well  describes 
it,  and  n  diffuse  on  the  snlqect  of  the  celebn^  eastonum, 
so  much  valned  as  a  medicine  among  the  antients,  and  whidi 
long  held  a  h^;h  place  intiie  materia  medica  <^the  modems, 
causing  the  persecution  of  this  unfortunate  animal  before 
its  fur  became  an  object  of  traffic  Pliny  is  very  sage  in 
pointing  out  the  frauds  of  dealers,  and  shows  thereby  that 
ne  did  not  know  what  the  eastoreum  really  was.  '  Cu- 
torea  testes  eorum,'  writes  Pliny  (book  xxxii.  c.  3),  and  the 
antients  inform  us  that  the  animal  used  to  bite  off  the  part 
(the  testicles)  when  hunted,  well  knowing  that  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  desired  castorea  the  persecution  would  cease. 
The  only  objection  to  this  tale,  which  however  absurd  is 
gravely  stated  by  Pliny  himself  (hook  viii.  c  30),  though  he 
afterwards  (book  xxxii.  c.  3)  says  that  Sexthis,  who  appears 
to  have  known  something  of  the  anatomy  of  the  aninuu,  de> 
nies  it,  is,  iJiat  from  the  organization  oftbeanimalauehadis- 
tressing  feat  is  all  but  impossible ;  and  we  should  not  deem 
die  absurdity  wnthy  of  notice  did  we  not  daily  see  attempts 
to  revive  old  Milu,  and  the  success  whteh  not  unfrequently 
followB,  for  a  tinw  at  least,  such  attempts.  Cnvier  gives 
the  followiiw  aocoont  of  the  organs  which  seraete  this  sub- 
itanoe '  groasea  poehes  glanduleoses  qui  abonUssent 
iLlenr  prepuce,  produissent  une  pommade  d'une  odeur  fnrte, 
employ^  en  m&licine  sous  le  nom  do  eastoreum.'  Dr. 
Richardson  thus  speaks  of  this  substance :  '  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  dissecting  a  beaver,  but  I  was  informed  by 
the  hunters  that  both  males  and  females  are  ftimished  with 
one  pair  of  little  bags  containing  cattoreum,  and  also  with  a 
second  pair  of  smaller  ones  betwixt  the  former  and  the  anus, 
which  are  filled  with  a  white  fatty  matter,  of  the  consistence 
of  butter  and  exhaling  a  strong  odour.  This  latter  snb- 
atanee  Is  not  an  article  of  trade ;  hut  the  Indiana  ooeacbn- 
ally  eat  it.  and  also  oungle  a  little  with  their  tobaooo  when 
tbn  smoke.  I  did  not  learn  the  purpose  tbatthiaaeeietion 
is  destined  to  serve  in  the  economy  of  the  animal;  but 
from  the  circumstance  of  small  ponds  when  inhabited  by 
beavers  being  tainted  with  its  peculiar  odour,  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  affords  a  dressing  to  the  fur  of  these  aquatic 
animals.  The  cattoreum  in  its  recent  state  has  an  orange- 
colour,  which  deepens,  as  it  dries  into  bright  reddish-brown. 
During  the  drying,  which  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  the  shade, 
a  gummy  matter  exudes  through  the  sack,  which  the  In- 
dians delight  in  eating.  The  male  and  female  cattoreum 
is  of  the  same  value,  ten  pairs  of  bags  of  either  kind  being 
reckoned  to  an  Indian  as  equal  to  one  beaver  skin.  The 
oai/orvMn  is  never  adulterated  in  the  fhr  countriea."  As 
the  animal  alluded  to  by  Herodotus,  Aristotle*  and  Pliny 
was  of  course  the  European  beaver,  tiiia  part  of  the  article 
m^t  perhaps  have  been  looked  for  under  the  European 
section ;  but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation, 
the  sulgect  is  so  intimatdy  blended  with  the  h^tory  of  the 
American  beavers,  that  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to 
give  it  the  place  which  it  now  occupies  *. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  says  that  the  coll  of  the  beaver  in 
the  pairing  season  is  a  kind  of  groan,  gives  the  following  as 
the  dimentwns  of  a  full  grown  beaver  killed  at  Great 

*  In  Laadt't  dweription  of  the  Fm*  lalaadi  I*  tlia  feUowtng  mcoount  of  • 
Knwwhit  extnonUnuy  application  of  thU  dnia.  uadar  the  farad  of '  Balwna 
Myttteatna*  (ooBBoa  or  (^Muland  whale) ^  11m  Faroaae  flitwnnni  mter- 
tafn  •  gnat  (bead  of  tbne  and  other  larga  whale*.  ailh«y«D(Ud  eaai^  ovenet 
ibrlr  boBla  and  daah  ihrm  in  p(MM.  In  otder  to  dilve  away  tliaaa  nnwdeoma 
■neata,  they  fix  a  ^eoe  of  eailoream  to  tha  Ibrk  on  which  thn  wind  up  their 
flahins-line^  and  it  UwivTemaikable.  that  when  thU  Ibrk,  with  IbecMWnam 
■dtonai  to  It.  la  placwl  tn  the  water  baAm  the  boat,  the  whaln  plnofa  In- 
mmUmtug  to  tha  botki  aad  aw  nww  man  mcm.  (Ml  of  Jqa^tr  la  maplajad 
te  Iks  pwpoaa.* 
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Slave  Lake,  and  nofv  in  the  muMum  of  the  Zooloipeal 

Society  :— 

Length  of  head  and  body  . 
„       head  alone  . 
„       tail,  scaly  part  . 
XMstanoe  from  tip  of  nose  to  ante- 
rior part  of  eye 
Distance  from  toe  posterior  part  of 
the  orbit  to  anterior  part  of  the  ear 

He  also  gives  the  following  account  of  the  flesh,  whieh, 
as  much  has  been  said  of  its  delicacy  as  food,  is  interesting. 
'  The  flesh  of  the  beaver  is  much  prized  by  the  Indians  and 
Canadian  voyagers,  especially  when  it  is  roasted  in  the  skin, 
after  the  hair  has  been  singed  off.  In  some  districts  it  re- 
quires all  the  influence  <^  the  fur  trader  to  restrain  the 
hunters  from  sacrifleing  a  considerable  quantity  of  beaver 
fur  every  year  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury ;  and 
Indians  of  note  have  generally  <x»fx  two  feasts  in  a  season, 
wherein  a  roamed  beavor  is  the  prime  dish.  It  leaamUea 
pork  in  its  flavonr,  but  tho  lean  is  daik-edouved,  the  fat 
oily,  and  it  requires  ftstnngstomaeh  to  sustain  a  ftill  meal 
of  It  The  tau,  whiA  ia  considered  a  great  luxury,  enuista 
of  a  gristly  kind  of  faXt  as  ridi  but  not  so  nauseating  aa  the 
fat  of  the  body.' 

Pennant  says  that  the  get^aphical  range  c£  the  Ame* 
rioan  beaver  commences  in  latitude  60°  or  about  the  Rivrar 
of  Seals,  in  Hudsim's  Bay,  and  terminates  in  latitude  30°  in 
Louisiana ;  but  Say  places  their  limit  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohio  and  MissisBippi.  about  seven  degrees  further  to  the 
northward  of  Pennant's  southern  boundary.  Dr.  Richard  ■ 
son  observes  that  their  most  northern  point  is  probahW  on 
the  banks  of  the  Blackensie  (the  largest  American  nver 
that  fells  into  the  Ptdar  sea.  and  the  best  wooded,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  altonal  soil  by  which  it  is  bordered),  aa 
high  as  6740  or  68^  lat.;  and  that  tbev  extend  east  and 
west  from  one  ride  <d  the  emtfawnt  to  tm  other,  with  the 
exception  of  the  btnen  districts.  He  flirther  states  that 
they  are  iwet^  nnmerous  to  the  northward  <rf  Fort  ftanklin. 
and  that,  fton  the  swampy  and  im|»actieahto  nature  of  the 
country,  th^  an  not  likaly  to  be  aoon  eradicated  fiom 
thence. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  American  beaver  :— 

Vor.  a.  Nigra,  the  black  btaver. — Heame  says  that 
these  ore  more  plentiful  at  Churchill  than  at  any  other  fac- 
tory in  the  bay,  but  that  it  is  rare  to  get  more  than  twain 
or  fifteen  of  their  skins  in  one  year's  mdo. 

Var.  ^.  Varia,  the  spotted  oeaoer. — Dr.  Richardson  did 
not  see  one  of  these,  and  Say  records  that  an  Indian  during 
his  whole  life  caught  but  three.  Tbqr  had  a  large  white 
spot  on  theur  breasts. 

Var.  7.  Jttot  the  vdUte  beaeer. — ^Heame  saw  hut  ono  of 
theae  aUnnoa  in  twenty  years,  and  that  had  many  leddiah 
and  brown  hairs  along  the  ridge  of  the  haek,  though  its 
sides  and  belly  were  of  a  silvery  white.  Dr.  RicwdacMk 
says  that  when  the  Indians  find  an  individual  of  tins  kind 
they  convert  the  skin  into  a  medicine  baff  and  are  very  un- 
willing to  dispose  of  it :  there  is  also  a  yulowish  variety. 

TTte  Utile  heaver,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  Catior  Zibe- 
thicue  of  Ltnofens,  Fiber  Zibeihicm  of  Cuvier,  Ondatra  ot 
Lac^ptie,  the  Mutk-rat  of  Canada,  and  Muequaeh  of  the 
Cree  Indians,  is  an  animal  genmieaUy  diflisrent  frmn  the 
true  beamr.  [See  MuiQUAaH.] 

F.  Cnvier  has  pmnted  ont  some  slight  diflhrencos  in  the 
skulls  of  the  European  and  American  beavers  which  he  had 
examined,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  they  are  distinct, 
but,  in  our  opinion,  not  condusively.  Baron  Cuvier,  in  the 
last  edition  of  his  Rigne  ^ntmoi,  expresses  his  uncertainty, 
notwithstanding  scrupulous  comparison,  whether  the  bea- 
vers which  live  in  burrows  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhone, 
the  Danube,  the  Weser,  and  ouer  rivers,  are  specifically 
different  from  those  of  America,  or  whether  their  vicinity 
to  man  is  the  cause  that  hinders  them  llrom  building.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  colony  described 
by  M.  de  Meyerinck  in  the  Ttantactiont  of  ike  BerHn 
Natural  Riatiry  Society  for  1829,  as  having  been  settled 
for  more  than  a  century  on  the  small  river  Nutiie,  a  short 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Elbe  in  a  lonelj^  can- 
ton of  the  Magdeburg  districL  This  little  association,  it 
appears,  amounted  in  1688  to  fifteen  or  twenty  individtwis 
only ;  but  diey  were  oo-oper«ttve  ^^^i^tfu^  beyond 
Digitized  by 
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vliKt  might  have  been  expected  ftom  their  numbm.  Bni^ 
mn  of  uirty  or  forty  paces  in  length  on  a  level  with  the 
nnr,  having  one  opening  beneath  uis  inr&ee  and  another 
on  laikd ;  huts  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  formed  of  bruKihes 
and  trunks  of  trees  leid  irregularly  and  covered  with  earth ; 
and  a  dyke  of  the  same  materials,  so  well  wrought  that  it 
raised  the  water  more  then  a  foot,  wne  the  remits  of  the 
HTsevering  and  ingenious  labours  of  the  littte  band.  M.  de 
Heyerinck,  indeed,  who  seems  to  have  had  hia  ideas  raised 
by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  architectural  habits  of 
the  American  species,  asserts  that  bis  colony  differed  from 
them  in  many  particulars ;  but,  upon  reading  his  memoir, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  unvarnished  account  of  those 
who  have  most  truly  related  the  faatats  of  the  American 
beavoB,  we  think  that  these  Europeans,  considering  their 
nnmbera  and  the  materials  within  their  reach,  will  be  found 
not  a  whit  behind  their  Transatlantic  brethren. 

In  truth,  the  American  beaver  near  the  settlements  is 
sad  and  acditaiy ;  his  works  have  been  swept  away,  bis  , 
association  Iwonn  up,  and  he  burrows  like  the  European. 
Such  beavers  are  called  terriers.  Pennant  indeed  men- 
tions than  as  a  vaziel?  iriiieh  wants  either  the  sagaciw 
or  the  industry  of  others ;  but  he  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  says,  in  the  same  para^pb,  '  beavers  which 
escape  the  destruction  of  a  community  are  supposed  often  to 
become  terriera.'  We  have  read  somewhere  (in  Henry's 
Traveltt  we  believe)  that  these  sditaries  are  also  called 
'old  bachelors.' 

If  an  additional  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  'European 
beaver  be  required,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  anecdote  related  by  Geoffiroy  St  Hilaire 
m  the  twelfth  voL  of  the  MSmoiret  du  Museum  dHis- 
tmt  Jfaturelte.  One  of  these  beavers  from  the  Rhone 
was  confined  in  the  Paris  men^erie.  Fresh  branches  were 
regularly  put  into  his  cage,  together  with  his  food,  con- 
sisting of  legumes,  fruits,  8cc.,  to  amuse  him  during  the 
night  and  minister  to  his  gnawing  propensity.  He  had 
oidy  litter  to  shield  him  from  the  frost,  and  tiie  door 
of  his  cage  closed  badly.  One  bitter  winter  night  it  snowed 
and  the  snow  had  coUected  in  one  comer.  These  were 
all  his  materials,  and  the  poor  beaver  disposed  of  them 
to  secure  himself  from  the  nipping  air.  The  branches  he 
interwove  between  the  bars  of  his  ca^e,  precisely  as  a  basket- 
maker  would  have  done.  In  the  intervals  he  placed  his 
litter,  his  carrots,  his  apples,  his  all,  fashioning  each  with 
his  teeth  so  as  to  fit  them  to  the  spaces  to  be  filled.  To 
stop  the  interstices  he  covered  the  whole  with  snow,  which 
fioie  in  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found  that  he 
bad  tbui  built  a  wall  which  oeoupied  two-thirds  of  the 
doorway. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the 
American  and  European  beaver  are  only  varieties  of  the 
same  species. 

That  the  beaver  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  the  British 
islands  there  is  no  doubt.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  gives  a 
short  account  of  their  manners  in  Wales ;  but,  even  in  bis  ' 
time  (he  travelled  there  in  1188),  they  were  only  found  on 
the  river  Teify.  *  Two  or  three  waters  in  that  principality,' 
says  Pennant,  'still  bear  the  name  of  Llyn  yr  afangc,  or 
the  beaver  lake.  •  •  •  j  have  seen  two  of  their  sup- 
posed haunts ;  one  in  the  stream  that  runs  through  Hani 
Jhinoon,  the  other  in  the  river  Conwy,  a  few  miles  above 
IJanrmtj  and  both  places,  in  all  probabili^,  had  formerly 
been  eroased  by  beaw  dams.  But  we  imagine  they  must 
have  been  very  scarce  even  in  earlier  times.  By  the  laws 
of  AwmI  dda,  the  price  of  a  beaver's  skin,  Croen  Ltottlydan 
(broad-tailed  aniioal),  was  Axed  at  a  hundred  and  twenty 
pence,  a  great  sum  in  those  days.* 

Fossil  Bbatbiis. 

Catior  tro^onthenum. — Fischer  has  established  this  spe- 
cies from  a  single  skull  found  in  the  beds  near  the  »ea  of 
Asof.  It  is  said  to  present  the  most  striking  ^  antdo^  to 
the  cranium  of  the  European  beaver,  from  which  it  does 
not  differ  except  in  its  increased  dimensions. 

Fottil  beaver  of  the  Upper  Vol  d'Amo.—hyefl,  upon 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Pentland,  mentions  a  fbsul  beaver  from 
theDpper  Yald'Amo,  as  being  amongthe  mammifers  fhmi 
that  locality,  in  the  museums  at  Vans.  We  have  no  means 
of  joda^ng  whether  this  differs  from  Fischer's  species. 

BffiCCAFI'CO  (Zoology),  the  Italian  name  for  Beccaflgo, 
or  Pig-eater;  Bae-flgue  of  the  F^ch;  Ficedula  of  the 
Latins ;  and  Xw^lcw  the  Oreeka.  This  name,  as  Chailes 


Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Husignano,  observes,  in  his  Speeehio 
Comparatwo,  is  applied  to  different  birds  of  the  genos 
Sybria  (Sylvan  Warblm),  whenever  they  are  fat,  and  in  « 
good  state  for  the  table.  These  are  generally  firuit-eatais 
in  the  season;  but  the  true  beccaflco,  with  its  'came 
squisita.*  u,  aeewding  to  the  Prince,  the  Sybria  hortetuu 
of  Bedistein. 

The  Beecq^o,  or  Kg-eaier,  of  Willughby ;  Ficetb^ 
septima  Aldromatdi,  Pettiehapt  Eboraceruibut,  Beceafigo 
Italu.  of  Ray ;  appears  to  be  the  Ijesser  Pettychapt,  Sylvia 
hippolau  of  jLal^am;  Motaeilla  hippoUm  of  linnsus. 
The  bird  described  by  Willughby  wa«  shot  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  on  dissection,  gr^ie>stones  and  other  seeds  were  found 
in  its  stfffnatrhi 


[SybU  hortenili.] 

The  Greater  Pettychaps  seems  to  have  been  first  de- 
scribed as  a  British  species  by  Latham,  who  received  It 
ftom  Sir  Ashton  Lever.  The  bird  was  obtained  in  Lanca- 
shire. It  has  since  become  better  known,  and  its  arrival 
with  the  other  warblers  in  April  and  May,  has  been  regu- 
larly noticed.  Montagu,  who  observes  that  he  traced  it 
through  the  greater  part  of  England,  fixes  the  Tyne  as  its 
northern  boundary ;  but  he  is  corrected  by  Selby,  who  says, 
"I  have  often  seen  it  on  the  north  of  the  river  Tweed." 

All  who  have  heard  the  bird  agree  in  their  praise  of  its 
song,  which  is  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  nightingale, 
Montagu  states  that  it  frequentiy  sings  attar  sunset 
"  Some  of  the  notes."  says  that  ornithologist, "  are  iweetiy 
and  softly  drawn ;  others  quick,  lively,  loud,  and  pierdng, 
reaching  the  distant  ear  with  pleasing  harmony,  some- 
thing like  the  whistle  of  the  blackbird,  but  in  a  more 
humed  cadence."  Selby  corroborates  this,  observing  that 
its  song,  lithough  inferior  in  extent  of  scale,  almost  equals 
that  of  the  nightingale  in  sweetness.  It  is  seldom  seen ; 
for,  .like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  it  haunts  the  shadiest  coverts, 
and  usually  sings  from  the  midst  of  some  close  thicket. 
Lewin  says  that  it  makes  its  nest,  for  the  most  part  with 
fibres  and  wool,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  green  moss, 
often  in  the  neighbourhood  of  gardens,  which  it  fluents, 
with  the  White-throat  and  B^ck-cap^  for  the  sake  of  cur- 
rants and  other  friuts.  Montagu,  woo  has  rectnided  this 
habit,  states  also  tluit  it  inhabits  thick  hedges,  where  it 
makes  a  nest  near  the  ground,  composed  of  goose-grass 
iOalium  Aparifie,  Linn.)  and  otiier  fibrous  plants,  flunsily 
put  together,  like  that  of  the  common  White-throat,  wiui 
the  addition  sometimes  of  a  little  green  moss  extemslly. 
Selby  gives  much  the  same  description.  It  lays  four,  some- 
times five  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  hedge-sparrow's,  or 
bedge-warbler's,  of  a  dirty  white,  blotched  with  light  brown 
(Selby  says  wood-brown),  the  blotches  being  most  numer- 
ous at  the  larger  end.  Its  alarm-call,  according  to  Selby, 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  white-throat.  Eany  in  Sep- 
tember it  leaves  us,  and  G.  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  common 
near  Rtmie  in  the  autumn. 

The  foUowing  description  of  the  Greater  Pettychaps, 
whose  length  Montagu  makes  six  inches,  and  its  weight 
about  five  drachms,  is  by  Selby. 

"  The  whole  of  the  upper  parts  oil-green,  with  a  shade  of 
ash-grey.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  is  a 
patch  of  ash-grey.  Throat  greyish-white.  Breast  and 
flanks  yellowisB-grey,  inclining  to  wood^brewn.  BeVy  and 
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font  gMjruh-wfait*.  OrbiU  of  tbe  eyM  white.  Sidu  bnm. 
EUl  wood  brown.  Legf  tnd  fllaws  Uulih  gray. 

fSBOiaU  U  fimim  in  planagt  to  the  mtu*  biid. 

"  Th«  voung  of  the  year  have  the  region  of  the  eyoB 
gmish-white.  Head.  ui)per  part  of  the  neck,  baok,  ramp, 
ano  wtng-coverti,  yeUowiBh-browti,  paMiog  iito  otl-graaa. 
Quills  greenish-groy,  edged  with  oU-green.  Cheeka  and 
sides  of  neck  yellowiab^r^.  Throat,  breast,  sides,  and 
imder  tail-ooverts,  wine-yeUow.  Middle  of  the  belly  white. 
Leg9,  toet,  and  elaws,  pMrl-stey/' 

Beoeafigos,"  writes  WaTughby,  after  deerribiog  "  the 
fenrth  Beccsflgo  of  Aldrovand,"  "  abound  in  Candy,  as 
Bellonius  wiOiesses,  and  also  in  the  itUnd  of  Gypros,  where 
they  ue  salted  up  in  great  numbers,  and  transported  into 
other  countries.  With  us  in  England  they  are  called  by  a 
general  namet  C^pru9-bird*,  and  an  in  no  less  esteem 
with  our  merehahte  for  the  delicacy  of  Iheii  taste,  than  tiiey 
were  ot  old  with  the  Italians ;  and  that  deservedly  (saith 
AldrovinduB);  for  fooding  upon  two  of  the  choicest  fruits, 
Tiz^  figs  and  grapes,  their  must  needs  become  a  more 
wholesome  food  than  other  btrda,  yielding  a  better  nourish- 
ment, and  of  move  easy  eoncoetion.  Beccafigos  are  ac- 
counted best,  and  most  m  seaion  in  the  autumn,  as  hemg 
then  fattest  by  reason  irf  the  plenty  of  meat  that  season 
affords  them.  At  which  time  they  are  h^faly  prised,  and 
coveted  by  the  Italians  even  now-a-daya." 

The  passage  in  ArittotU,  book  ix.  eh.  49,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  metamorphosis  of  birds,  and  says  that  the  ZvKoXjf 
(flg-eater>  is  a  ZuraXlc  at  the  commenoeownt  of  autumn, 
but  a  MtXarE^v^  (black-cap)  at  the  end  of  tiiat  season, 
may  very  probably  relate  to  the  change  of  pluoMfe  in  tbe 
Blaek-eap  toarMer,  '  Atrioapilla  sive  Fihedultt  Aldrov. 
SvKoXJc  et  McXaye^vfoc  Gmcis.  The  Slack-rap,'  Ray ; 
the  young  males  ih  which  resemble  the  female  in  plumage, 
[Sob  Black-cap.] 

BBCCARI'A,  CESARE  BONESANA.  MARQUIS 
OF,  was  bom  at  Milan  in  1735.  The  political  specula- 
tkma  of  France  having  spread  to  Italy,  co-operated  with  the 
instmctions  of  Genovesi  at  Naples,  and  the  nerusal  of  the 
politieal  works  of  Montesquieu,  in  directing  Beocaria  to  the 
study  of  moral  and  political  philosophy;  and  the  patronage  of 
Count  Firmian,  tbe  Austrian  governor  of  Lombardy,  encou- 
raged Beccaria,  Count  Verri,  Frisi,  and  others  to  form  a  so- 
ciety in  Milan,  for  the  diffusion  of  literature  and  liberal 
opinionB.  In  his  27th  year,  Beccaria  published  bis  first 
work,  entitled  Del  ditordine  e  da'  remedii  delle  monete  ttello 
ttato  di  Milam,  nel  1763,  con  4  tavole,  8vo.  Lucca,  1T62 : 
'  Of  tbe  Abuses  of  the  Coinage  in  the  State  of  Milan  and 
their  Remedies.'  In  1764  and  1765  the  society,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  '  Spectator'  of  Addison,  published  R  Cajt,  a 
periodical,  wlUdi  was  completed  in  two  vols.  4to.,  and  con- 
sbttod  ohiefly  of  papers  on  men  and  manners,  vvitfa  ooeastonal 
discnsdons  of  important  moral  and  political  topics.  The 
best  jnpers  are  by  Beccariar— his  most  humfffoua  !s  on 
tnulu,  and  his  most  original  on  style.  The  last  is  an 
attempt  to  prove  that  nothing  but  uie  practice  of  proper 
rules  is  reauired  for  the  attainment  of  excellence  in  elo- 
quence ana  poetry.  While  this  work  was  going  on,  Bec- 
caria read  in  1764,  to  the  literary  society,  the  MSS.  of  his 
Work  on  *  Crimes  and  I^unishments,'  and  in  the  same  year, 
at  their  request,  published  it  under  the  title  of  Trattato  dei 
dtiitti  e  (telle  pene,  12mo.  The  work  had  great  success. 
In  Italy  three  editions  were  sold  within  six,  and  six  editions 
within  eighteen,  months.  In  a  iew  years  it  was  translated 
into  almost  all  the  langiuures  of  Europe.  It  has  been  twlee 
translated  into  French.  The  Abb£  Morellet  published  a 
translation  in  1766.  which  mi  undertaken  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Malesherbes;  the  translation  of  M.  Chaillon 
do  Lisy  was  published  in  1773,  in  12mo.  In  1797  a  second 
edition  of  Blorallet's  translation  was  published,  with  notes 
byjpiderot ;  and  St.  Aubin's  translation  of  Jeremy  Bentham's 
*  Theory  of  Penal  Law.'  TesUmoi^ls  of  approbation  were 
sent  to  Beocaria  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  the  princes,  and 
the  people  of  Prussia  and  Tuscany ;  and  a  learned  society 
of  Berne,  in  Switterland,  sent  him  a  medal.  It  was  trans- 
lated, in  1 802,  into  modern  Greek  by  Coray,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  countrymen.  An  anonymous  En^ish  translation 
appeared  in  1 766,  with  a  translation  ai  a  commentary  attri- 
buted to  Voltaire. 

Tbe  immethodical  arrangement  of  thia  work  randen  an 
analysis  difficult.  In  style  it  is  clear,  and  oocauonally 
eioquoit  It  breathes  a  fervid  love  of  freedom  and  of  fau- 
uni^.  In  thought  it  is  deep  and  niginaL  We  can  only 


attempt  to  sketch  Ite  leading  doetrine.  Lav  li  flw  iMbttal 
imposed  by  society.  Pynishment  ia  the  eountet^ctkm  irtddi 
society  provides  to  prevent  its  memben  finm  TioUtlag  Its 
restramta.  It  ought  to  be  a  ^^stem  of  motives  to  oonnter- 
balance  the  motives  to  orime.  'The  neeeasrty  of  this  oonntcir* 
balanoe  creates  the  right  to  punish— a  necessity  by  whidi 
punishment  ought  to  be  measured  and  regulated.  The  du« 
proportion  between  punishment  and  this  neoessky  oouti- 
tutes  justice.  If  punishment  oversteps  this  neeessity  It 
becomes  tyranny,  and  when  it  does  not  come  up  to  it.  th# 
motives  to  crime  have  a  predominance,  and  crimes  are  con- 
sequently produced.  This  proportion  society  idone  by  its 
laws  ought  to  determine.  Hence,  since  society,  the  maker 
of  the  laws,  is  always  in  existence,  the  laws  ought  not  to  be 
interpreted  by  any  other  than  the  legislative  body.  If  the 
intarinetation  (rf  laws  ia  left  to  judges,  the  rule  of  r^ht  be- 
comes uncertain.  To  have  a  preventive  influence  on  mime, 
laws  ought  to  be  clearly  expressed  and  well  known.  Tbe 
standard  of  crime  is  the  injury  whkhit  doei  to  soeietjr.  The 
best  punishments  are  those  which  best  prevent  crimes. 
Pecuniary  punishments  are  bad,  in  so  far  as  they  are  apt  to 
induoci  exaction  instead  of  justice.  Punishments  ought  to 
be  immediate,  to  make  the  association  between  crime  and 
punishment  as  close  as  possible.  Transportation,  by  depri- 
ving the  community,  Injured  by  the  crime,  of  the  example  of 
the  punishment,  is  therefore  objectionable.  Tbe  punish- 
ment  of  robbery  ought  to  be  pecuniary  to  counteract  the 
cupidity,  and  corporal  to  counteract  the  violence  of  the 
crime.  Inbmy  ought  to  be  the  punishment  of  crimes  against 
honour.  Since  fanaticism  is  increased  by  corporal  punish- 
ments, its  punishments  ought  not  to  be  corporal;  and  the 
proper  punishment  of  persons  who  will  not  submit  to  the  re- 
straints of  the  community,  is  to  send  them  out  of  it.  Con- 
fiscation is  unjust,  because  it  fUts  upon  the  famfly  or  hein 
of  the  dBmder,  who  are  innocent  of  his  offence.  If  the 
evil  to  the  oflbnder  arising  from  the  punishment  is  grwter 
than  the  good  he  obtains  from  the  crime,  an  increase  of  tha 
certainty  is  mora  influential  than  an  increase  of  the  severi^ 
of  the  punishment.  Severity  dentroys  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  produces  impunity,  a  fruitful  source  of  crime.  Henon 
the  question  of  capitaj  punishments.  No  one  can  ^ve  fi> 
society  what  he  has  not  himself — aright  to  take  away  bis  life. 
Histciy  shows  that  this  punishment  does  not  prevent  crime 
—the  most  sanguinary  governments  have  always  had  the 
most  criminal  population.  Capital  punishment  is  not  a  con- 
tinued example  of  the  evil  of  crime,  and  the  character  of  in- 
dividuals and  communities  is  not  changed  by  momentwy 
but  by  continued  impressions.  Capital  punishments  cattW 
by  thor  severity  compassion  for  the  criminal  to  predominate 
over  the  terror  of  law  and  the  fear  of  crime.  For  the  be- 
nefit of  every  example,  in  the  case  of  capital  punishment 
society  first  sufi*^  Oie  injury  of  a  crime,  and  at  best  then 
is  only  a  succession,  not  a  perpetuity  of  Uie  examples  of  tlM 
evil  resulting  to  criminals  from  their  misconduct ;  pernup 
nent  examples  of  a  long  and  durable  punishment,  such  M 
perpetiutl  slavery,  and  hard  labour,  for  instance,  must  neces- 
sarily have  more  influence  than  examples  of  short  duration, 
or  examples  scattered  over  diSerent  periods  of  time.  The 
feeling  of  indignation  which  the  punishment  of  death  ex- 
cites, is  evinced  by  the  contempt  everywhere  felt  for  the 
executioner ;  and  since  these  truths  have  a  universal  bear- 
ing on  the  government  of  communities,  Beccaria  infers  from 
the  abolition  of  human  sacrifices,  once  equally  ifferalent* 
the  triumph  of  his  benevolent  principles. 

Such  Is  an  outline  of  the  principal  doctrine  of  work. 
It  is  fkr  from  being  the  only  thing  in  the  hook,  how 
ever,  whlc^  contains  several  chapters  on  subjects  not 
strictly  wnnected  with  crimes  and  punisbmoits.  There  are 
some  valuable  remarks  on  the  preeesees  and  evidences  ob 
which  convictions  ought  to  be  founded— the  duties  of  na- 
tions to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  criminals — esjnonage — 
suggestive  interrogations — on  the  absurdity  as  weU  at 
cruelty  of  torture — on  the  power  of  forgiveness  with  which 
the  so\*ereign  is  clothed,  and  several  other  topics;  all  of 
which  are  handled  with  eonsiderable  aouteness  and  origi- 
nally. He  concludes  with  \irging  tbe  advantages  of  an 
improved  system  of  education,  and  sums  up  in  this  ge- 
neral theorem :  in  order  that  a  puniiihment  may  not  be  an 
act  of  violence  of  one  or  of  many  against  a  private  member 
of  society,  it  should  be  public,  immediate,  and  necessary^ 
the  least  possible  in  tbe  case  given:  proportioned  to  Iba 
crime  and  detwrnined  by  tha  lam. 

Beceatia'i  woom  in  thia  puhHNUui^nalnoi  nnal- 
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iMfjL  AfloiMtionB  of  inpisty  utd  Mditioa  mn  brought 
tffaimU  hitn  in  Milan,  from  the  effects  of  which  nothing 
feat  the  powerful  fhendibip  of  Count  Finniui  protected 
Um.  In  1768  the  AuBtrian  eo\'eranieDt  founded  a  pro- 
fcMprahip  of  pt^itioal  philoM^y  for  him  u  Milan,  which 
he  filled  with  diitinguiBbed  suoeeae.  In  1769  he  pub- 
U»bad  a  'Diieoune  on  Commerce  and  Publio  Adminittra- 
tioa,'  whidi  wm  tamlated  into  French  bjr  J.  A-  Comparet ; 
tpd  in  1 781  a  Report  of  a  plan  for  prodiwing  uniformity  in 
tlM  vaichts  and  moamres  of  Milan.  He  dim  of  apoplexy, 
in  Norember,  1793.  The  kcturei  which  be  delivered  as 
a  profoaeor  were  jwbliehed  at  Milan  in  1 802,  and  they  form 
«  part  of  the  tenea  of  '  Italian  Eeonomiata,'  publi»bed  at 
Milan  in  1804. 

BKCCARIA.  GIOVANNI  BAPTISTA.  born  at  Mon- 
davi, 1716,  went  to  Bome  and  began  theological  studies  in 
1 732.  and  was  afterwards  professor  of  philosophy  at  Palermo 
aad  Rome  till  1 748.  when  the  King  of  Bardioia  invited  him 
to  Turin.  He  published,  in  1 753,  JMl'  Eiettricumo  naturaU 
*4  miOUialtt  Turin.  In  1 758  ha  published  LttUn  muIF 
BMtrieumot  addrettied  toBaoeftrii  preaidnilof  the  Inititnta 
of  Belegiia.  In  1769  be  vaaennfod  to  noaaura  a  degree 
of  Iba  maridian  in  Piadmont,  wbwh  be  began  in  1760,  and 
tniabad  before  1 774,  in  which  year  the  result  was  published 
at  Turin,  in  a  work  entitled  Gradu»  Taurinermi.  He 
afterwards  replied  to  some  ohjections  of  Cassini  in  Lettere 
d'un  lUUiano  ad  un  Parigino,  Florence.  There  are  some 
peperaof  his  in  the  Phil.  Tram.  1768—1769.  He  pub- 
lished also  BxperiiMnia  atqtu  Obiervaiioiw,  &c.,  Turin. 
1769.  Deil  EUttrieiimo  artifidale,  1772,  of  which  an 
Eiurliah  translation  was  published,  at  the  reoommendation 
ef  Franklin  ;  Dell*  Elaiiridtd  terre$tra  almo^erica  d  cieio 
mrtno,  1755;  besides  various  other  smaller  pieces,  of  whieh 
a  eatalifgne  i*  in  Memorit  ttoricMi  iniorm  d  gli  itudi  del 
P.  Bacearia,  by  the  Abh6  Landi.  He  left  a  Urge  number 
of  BUtteeripU  to  M.  Balbe.  who  wrote  the  aeooont  of  him 
n  the  BiognuM*  Uhiveneile,  from  whiab  the  {ffcoeding 
■a  abridgad.   He  died  May,  1781. 

Beccaxia  it  principally  known  by  his  experinwDta  on 
eleetrid^.  to  which  be  was  led  by  Franklin's  writings. 
Ha  shoind  that  the  passage  of  electricity  is  not  inttuitaac- 
oua  thiou^h  the  best  conductors ;  that  water,  in  small  tubes, 
is  a  vary  imperfect  conductor,  and  that  its  power  in  that 
respect  increases  as  the  tube  becomes  lai^r  :  he  also  first 
showed  the  electric  spark  in  its  passage  through  water,  by 
confining  the  tluid  in  small  tubes.  (See  Priestley's  Hittory 
^  Eieetrteitp,  i  p.  245,  and  the  history  in  the  Hncycio- 
pmdia  Matrop<^itana.) 

The  Piedmcntese  measure  of  the  meridian  is  not  now 
aoBsidemd  as  entitled  to  much  confidence.  At  the  time  it 
was  obearved  that  the  two  ends  of  the  arc  were  in  the  neigh- 
boMrbeod  of  mountain  maases,  and  though  the  local  attrae- 
tion  kad  haan  for  aome  time  auaperted,  the  diaerepaney 
belwaaa  Aa  degree  deduced  by  Baeearla  and  Hbat  at  ethara 
nquired  a  mppoeitioD  of  more  diaturbanoe  than  was  attri- 
buted to  Chimborafo  by  Bouguer.  [8ae  Attkaction.]  It 
baa  been  of  late  years  remeasured  by  Plana  and  Garltni.  and 
die  astronomical  part  proved  to  be  ornmaoaa  i  aome  anomaly 
still  remsins,  but  of  a  degree  which  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  the  correct  amount,  arising  from  local  attraction. 
The  remeasurement  is  publidh«l,  entitled  Opiration* 
GeMetiqMt,  &e.   (Sec  Rep.  Hrit.  Ast.,  v.  i.,  p.  166.) 

BECCLSS,  a  market-town  of  the  coanty  of  Suffolk,  in 
the  hundred  of  Wangfurd.  It  has  a  separate  juriadiotion, 
and  is  oonaidered  the  third  town  in  the  county.  Beceles  is 
aitiiated  on  the  river  Waveney,  which  is  navigable  from  Yar- 
mouth: it  is  32  miles  N.N.E.  from  Ipswicl^  and  98  miles 
N.K.  from  London.  The  manor  of  Beooles.  with  an  adjoin- 
ing flonmoo  of  about  1400  aerei,  formed  put  of  the  posaes- 
riena  tX  Bury  Abbey.  On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries, 
tfw  manor,  with  the  common,  waa  granted  to  William  Rede, 
with  a  stipulation  that  th«  common  was  to  be  held  fox  the 
ua  of  the  inhabitants.  The  poor  are  stiU  allowed  to  pasture 
tiieir  cattle  upon  it  on  very  ea^  terms.  The  management 
of  the  common  is  vested  in  a  corporation,  called  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Beecles  Fen.  The  town  snrtained  great  injury  in 
1586  from  a  fire,  which  destroyed  eighty  hoaaea,  damaged 
the  church,  and  occasioned  lose  of  property  to  the  amount 
of  2O,O00J.,  aa  estimated  at  the  time. 

Beecles  has  a  corpmiation  consisting  of  a  portreeve  and 
tiiirty-MX  burgassea,  distinguished  as  the  ttoelvet  and  the 
iwtiUj/-Jtiian,  the  office  of  pcnrtreeve  being  held  in  rotation 
b^  ttw  twalvaa.  In  oonaequenee  of  its  water  communiear 


tion  with  Yarmouth,  the  town  oarriea  on  with  the  vicinity  a 
considerahlc  tmde  in  coals,  groceries,  &c.  The  maiket-oay 
is  Saturday ;  and  the  fairs  ore  on  Whtt-Monday,  June  29, 
and  Cktober  3 :  the  last  for  horses  and  pedlary.  The  popu- 
lation amounted,  in  1831»  to  3862  persona,  of  whom  2068 
ware  fsmales. 

Beecles  is  a  weQ-huilt  town,  connsting  of  several  itrects 

which  tenninato  in  a  spacious  area,  where  the  market  ia 
held.  The  parish  churcn,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  u>pears 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  1369.  The  poroh  is  of 
later  date,  and  the  steeple  still  later.  The  first  be- 
queathed for  the  erection  of  the  steeple  is  dated  1515,  from 
which  time  till  1547  there  were  many  legaciea  towards 
'  building  Becclys  stepuL'  Tho  church  stutds  on  an  emi- 
nonce  overlooking  Uw  level  of  meadows  through  which  the 
Waven^  flows.  The  west  end  of  the  church  approaches  so 
near  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  that  no  room  was  left  for  the 
safe  foundation  of  the  steeple :  which  is,  therefore,  placed  at 
a  unall  distance  from  the  south-east  angle  of  the  chancel. 
It  if  a  fine  tower  of  freeatone ;  but  it  appears  never  to  have 
been  completed,  the  height  not  being  propcatk>nato  to  the 
site,  and  a  parapet  at  the  ti^  being  wanting  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  architect  to  raise 
it  higher  than  at  present.  The  church  itself  is  a  fine  Gothic 
structure.  It  consists  of  a  nave^  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel. 
The  porch  ia  a  venr  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  Crotbic, 
differing  in  its  style  both  from  the  i^urcb  and  the  steeple. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  valued  in  the  king's  book  at 
21^  \%e.  Zfd.  Beecles  formerly  consisted  of  two  parishes, 
St.  Mary  Kndgato  and  St,  Michael ;  but  they  were  consoU- 
dated  in  1419;  and  St.  Ma^'s  church  was  afterwards  de- 
molished by  order  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  dissenters  have 
two  chapels  in  the  town. 

Beecles  has  a  handsome  town-hall,  in  which  the  quarter- 
sessions  are  held ;  there  is  also  a  well-managed  saol,  a 
theatre,  and  an  asaembly-room.  A  free-scbool  was  founded 
here  in  the  raign  of  Jamas  I.  bj  Sir  John  Leman,  alderman 
of  London,  who  endowed  it  with  100  acres  of  land  for  the 
maintenanoe  of  a  master  and  usher  to  instruct  48  poor  b^a 
in  writing  and  arithmetic.  There  is  also  a  good  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  year  1713  by  Dr.  l^lconbei^,  who 
resided  several  yean  in  the  parish,  and  at  his  death  be- 
queathed fOT  this  purpose  an  estate  at  Corton,  in  the  same 
county,  of  the  yearly  rent  of  40/.  This  school  has  ton  ex- 
hibitions at  Emanuel  College.  Cambridge.  {Beautiee 
England  and  fValet,  vol.  xiv.;  QenUman'e  Magatim, 
vol.  Ixxxvii.,  part  2.;  Excurtione  in  Suffolk,  1819.) 

BECKER.  FERDINAND  WILHEIm,  was  bom  on 
the  24th  of  April,  1 805.  at  Hiixter  on  the  Weser,  where  his 
father,  the  distinguished  philoli^st,  Dr.  Karl  Ferdinand 
Becker,  Uved  as  a  physician.  In  consequence  of  the  political 
ehangea  of  which  Northern  Germany  was  made  the  scene 
by  the  French  invasion,  the  ftunily  ramoved  fn»n  HSjtter 
to  Gottingen,  and  it  waa  in  the  high-school  of  that  town, 
that  Bec«r  received  hia  first  dassical  education,  while  hia 
father  led  him  to  collect  minerals  and  plants,  and  thus  to 
lay  an  early  foundation  for  his  subae<^uent  studies  in  natural 
science.  In  1S16  the  family  left  Gottingen.  and  settled  at 
Offenbach,  near  Frankfort  on  the  Main.  Here  Becker  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  attention  chietly  to  botany^  chemistry, 
and  natural  philosophy,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  his 
father,  and  partly  by  attending  lectures  on  various  branches 
of  natural  science,  and  also  on  anatomy,  in  Senkenberg's 
Institution  at  Frankfort  In  1820  Becker  accepted  Uu  pro- 
posal of  a  young  Scotchman,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  at  Offenbach,  to  go  as  private  tutor  to  his  fomily  at 
Glasgow.  After  a  year  he  proceededfrom  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  obtained  the  situation  of  assistant  librarian 
in  the  Advocates'  library,  and  availed  himself  of  the  offpoK- 
tunities  aflbrded  by  ibe  university  to  purane  his  atudies  in 
medicine  and  in  the  natural  sciences.  £arly  in  1825  ha  re- 
tumod  to  Germany,  and  after  visiting  several  of  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  piincipal  medical  institutions  there,  he 
proceeded  to  BerUn,  whsve  (in  January,  1826)  be  took  his 
degree  of  doctor  in  medicine,  and  passed  with  high  credit 
through  the  examioatims  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prac- 
tise as  a  physician  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  at 
tiM  invitatun  of  bis  kind  friend.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  pathology,  who  wished  to  avail 
himself  of  Becker's  assistance  in  several  literary  under- 
takings, and  especially  in  proparing  an  edition  of  Cullen'a 
worits.  In  March*  1898,  h^^iiittm  S4iotUvi4t  ift  OI^Br  to 
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Mwompuiy.  in  the  capact^  of  pfayiidRa,  a  German  noble- 
man on  a  journey  throufj^h  Italy^and  Vnxiice,  and  remiuned 
'With  him  for  nearly  a  year  at  Paris.  Towards  the  end  of 
1829  Becker  returned  to  Germany,  and  established  himself 
as  physician  at  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  as  private 
lecturer  on  medicine,  in  the  university  of  that  capital.  Bis 
lectures  on  various  branches  of  practical  medicine,  especially 
on  general  pathology,  met  with  great  approbation,  and  with 
a  success  rarely  experienced  by  public  teachers  in  a  German 
nniveisity,  so  soon  after  their  first  appearance.  In  1833 
the  Prussian  ministry  for  medical  affairs  intrusted  him  with 
the  superintendence  of  an  extensive  inquiry  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination ;  and  be  was  devoting  himself  with 
the  utmost  zeal  to  this  difficult  and  important  duty,  when 
hedied,  afterashortillneBs,  onthe  22dof  June,  1834.  His 
early  loss  was  deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  suc- 
cess in  ^tting  into  extensive  practice  so  early  was  the  best 
proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  be  was  held.  His  only 
works,  published  separately,  are  his  inaugural  dissertation 
De  Glandulu  Thoracis  atquede  Thymo  (Berlin,  1B26,  4to.), 
and  an  essay  De  Htttoricd  Medicinee  Explicatione  (Berlin, 
1830,  8vo.),  and  also  a  very  able  pamphlet  on  Cholera,  pub- 
lished in  I^ondon  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  making 
known  his  ideas  on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  that  for- 
midable disease,  derived  from  extensive  observation  during 
the  zealous  discharge  of  bis  duty  in  attending  a  district  of 
Berlin  confided  to  his  care ;  but  his  contributions  to  various 
German,  English,  and  French  periodical  publications  are 
numerous  and  valuable,  and  the  preface  to  his  German 
translation  of  Andre's  Pathotogy  (Berlin.  1832,  8vo.>  may 
be  considered  as  an  original  essay  of  high  intmst  to  me- 
dical science.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Dr.  Becker  had 
undertaken  to  flimish  some  medical  bio^phies  for  this 
work:  all  that  he  lived  toexecnteare-ArehiatertArehigenes, 
AreUBus,  Astruc,  and  Athenseus  of  Attalia. 

BECKET.  THOMAS,  was  born  of  English  parents,  in 
London,  in  1117,  where  his  father  Gilbert  was  a  merchant 
He  was  first  educated  at  Merton  Abbey  in  Surrey,  and 
afterwards  in  London,  Oxford,  and  Paris.  When  employed 
in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of  London,  his  manners  and 
talents  recommended  him  to  Theobald,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, an  acquaintance  of  his  father,  by  whom  be  was 
sent  to  study  civil  law,  first  under  Gratian  at  Bologna,  and 
then  at  Auxerre  in  Burgundy.  On  his  return,  his  patron 
gave  him  the  livings  of  St.  Mary-le- Strand,  and  Otteford 
in  Kent ;  and  sent  him  to  manage  the  business  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  at  the  court  ef  Rome.  His  tuccess  in  two 
negociations,  in  restoring  ^e  legatine  power  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  and  in  xibtaining  mm  the  pope  the  letters  of 
prohibition,  by  which  the  design  of  crowning  Prince  Eustace 
the  son  of  Stephen  was  defeated— recommended  him  power- 
fully both  to  toe  archbishop  and  to  King  Henry  II.  Theo- 
bald made  him  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  provost  of  Be- 
verly, and  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln  and  St.  Paul's ;  and 
Henr^  made  him  chancellor  in  1158,  Becket  being  the  first 
Englishman  after  the  conquest  who  was  appoints  to  any 
high  office.  At  that  time  the  chancellorship  had  no  sepa- 
rate court  of  judicature  attached  to  it ;  yet  the  place  was 
one  of  great  trust  and  dignity :  the  chancellor  sat  in  the 
courts  of  the  justiciary,  to  seal  royal  grants,  to  take  care  of 
the  royal  chs^l,  to  liold  the  custody  of  vacaut  baronies  and 
bisbopricks,  to  look  after  the  exchequer  and  revenue,  and 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  now  devolve  upon  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  While  perfbrming  these  duties  satisfactorily, 
Becket  conformed  himself  in  dress,  manners,  and  splendour 
to  the  habits  of  a  courtier.  His  table  was  sumptuous ;  his 
retinue  splendid.  To  please  the  military  taste  of  the  king,  be 
accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  into  France ;  headed  his  own 
1200  horse  and  700  knights ;  took  the  command  of  them  at 
several  sieges,  andwithliis  lance  unhorsed  in  single  combat 
a  French  knight  of  distinguished  bravery  and  skill.  About 
this  time  the  king  made  bim  the  tutor  of  his  son.  In  1160 
Becket  negociated  at  Paris,  advantageously  for  his  master, 
a  marriage  between  Prince  Heniy  and  Ibi^aret,  duigbter 
of  the  king  of  France. 

When  he  had  been  little  more  than  four  years  chancellor, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  died,  and  the  king,  who  was 
then  in  Normandy^  todk  measures  which  almost  compelled 
the  monks'  and  eler^  to  elect  Becket  to  ^e  vacant  arch- 
bishopric. Foliott  bishop  of  London,  alone  oroosed  him 
openly :  the  rest  were  overawed  by  the  threats  of  t^  kUig. 
Being  only  in  deacon's  orders,  he  was  ordained  priest  tto 
daj  DOtxtt  be  was  consecrated  archbishop,  in  1162,  in  ia»' 


soice  of  Prince  Henry  and  many  of  the  noUIi^.  His  flnl 
step  on  receiving  his  pall  from  Pope  Alexandw  IIL  was  It 
send  his  resignation  as  chancellor  to  the  king ;  a  step  at 
which  Henry  showed  his  displeasure,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, by  receiving  him  coldly,  and  compelling  him  to  resign 
bis  archdeaconry,  which  he  wished  to  keep. 

Becket  now  changed  his  conduct  His  bit^rapnets  ascribe 
his  conversion  to  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  ceremony  of 
consecration.  The  courtier  changed  into  the  monk;  his 
manner  of  life  became  austere ;  he  submitted  to  mortifica- 
tions ;  gave  much  away  in  charity,  and  washed  the  feet 
of  the  poor.  In  1163  he  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction at  the  council  of  Rheimt,  and  la^  a  complaUit  be- 
fore the  assembly,  on  the  usurpations  by  the  mty  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  the  ehorcn  of  Eng&nd.  On  Ids  re- 
turn he  proseouted  the  nsurpers,  demaimed  die  custody  of 
Rochester  castle  flrom  the  crown,  claimed  the  homage  at 
Earl  Clare  fbr  the  manor  of  Tunbridge,  and  even  excom- 
municated William,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Aynsford  in  Kent, 
for  ejecting  by  force  of  arms  a  priest  coUati^  to  the  rectory 
of  that  manor  1^  the  archlnshop. 

He  soon  came  to  a  rupture  with  the  king.  Henry,  who 
wished  to  subject  the  clergy  to  the  authority  of  the  civil 
courts  for  murder,  felony,  and  simUar  crimes,  endeavoured 
in  1164,  to  get  the  consent  of  the  archbishop  to  ihe  celc 
brated  Constitutioru  Clarendon.  On  Becket's  refusa* 
Henry  took  his  son  from  under  his  care,  and  the  archbishop 
solemnly  swore  he  never  would  comply.  When  the  com- 
pliance of  several  bishops,  the  threats  of  the  nobles,  and  the 
mterference  of  the  pops,  at  last  cmnpelled  him  to  violate 
his  oath  and  set  his  seal  to  these  restrictions,  he  expressed 
his  penitence  by  retiring  from  the  court,  and  privately  sus- 
pending himself  from  officiating  in  the  church,  until  ne  <^ 
tained.the  absolution  of  his  holiness.    [See  Claundon.] 

Finding  himself  the  olnect  of  the  king's  dtsplessnre,  he 
attempted  to  escape  to  France,  upon  which  Henry  sum- 
moned a  parliament  at  Northampton,  in  1165,  and  charged 
him  with  breaking  his  allegiance.  He  was  sentenced  to 
forfeit  all  his  goods  and  chattels ;  a  penalty  which  was  im- 
mediately commuted  into  a  fine  of  500^.  Next  morning 
he  was  ordered  to  ref\ind  3002.  of  the  rents  which  he  bad 
received  as  warden  of  Eye  and  Berkhamstead,  and  600/. 
which  he  had  received  from  the  king  before  the  walla  of 
Toulouse.  On  the  third  day  he  was  requested  to  give  an 
account  of  all  bis  receipts  from  vacant  abbeys  and  bishopries 
during  his  ehaneellorafaip ;  ttie  balance  due  to  the  crown 
was  said  to  be  44,000  marks.  Becket  appealed  to  the  p<^ 
in  vain,  and  his  episcopal  brethTen  dewrted,  abused,  and 
opposed  him.  Dunng  the  trial,  when  many  of  his  retainers 
left  him,  he  invited  aU  the  beggars  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
his  table ;  and  on  another  occasion  he  entered  the  parlia- 
ment carrying  the  cross,  to  signify  that  he  had  put  htmself 
under  ite  protection,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  sentence  of 
the  parliament  When  all  went  against  him,  he  escaped 
from  Northampton  by  night,  and  after  lurking  some  tiras 
on  the  coastj  embarked  at  Sandwich  in  Kent,  on  the  10th 
of  November,  1164,  and  reached  Gravelines  in  Holland. 
After  several  changes,  he  lived  for  nearly  two  years  at  Pon- 
tigny  in  France, 

On  his  escape  Henry  confiscated  his  revenues,  and  used 
all  his  influence  to  get  him  banished  from  Flanders  and 
France.  The  king  of  France  and  the  pope,  however,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Bceket.  though  Henry  aant  a  splendid  em- 
bassy of  bishops  and  nobles  to  advocate  his  cause  at  the 
court  of  Rome.  In  an  interview  with  his  holiness,  Becket 
resigned  his  see  into  his  hands,  which  was  immediately  re- 
stored to  him.  During  his  retirement  he  occupied  himself 
in  religious  exercises,  but  this  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
him  employed :  he  wrote  to  the  king  and  the  prelates  of 
England,  telling  them  that  the  pope  had  annulled  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and  he  excommunicated  several 
violators  of  the  rights  of  the  church,  not  sparing  some  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  crown.  Exasperated  at  thia, 
Henry  erased  his  name  from  the  liturgy;  banished  all 
his  relations  to  the  number  of  400,  binding  them  by  oath 
to  show  themselves  to  their  kinsman ;  forced  the  Cistertian 
monks  to  turn  him  out  of  the  shelter  th^  gave  him,  by 
threatening  to  seize  their  proper^  in  EngUnd,  and  made  it 
a  criminal  ofbnoe  to  write  or  cortespoid  wiUi  him  in  vaj 
mej.  Becket,  on  his  jwrt,  wrote  letters  of  sevwe  recrimina- 
tiou  to  the  prelates  oiEn^land ;  and  abont  the  beginnings 
of  June,  1166,  iBinNtred  himself  In  religious  rites  fbr  the  «x- 
eommnmcation  of  the  English  kin^  hft  was  onljr 
Digitized  by  vjOOQ 
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pavcntfd  from  carrrtng  into  effect  by  hearing  of  bis  dan- 
gerous illnesi.  Aner  this,  having  obtained  the  lentine 
power  of  all  England,  except  the  see  of  York,  he  found 
means,  in  spite  of  the  vatchfUlnesa  of  the  king's  emissaries 
at  aU  the  English  ports,  to  send  letters  to  the  bishop  of 
London,  commanding  him  to  publish  his  appointment,  and 
to  go  over  on  pain  of  excommunication  with  all  the  rest  of 
the  prelates  to  France,  and  tender  their  obedience  to  their 
legate.  The  terrifled  bishop  implored  the  king  to  permit 
his  compliance ;  but  (he  king,  it  is  said,  produced  secret 
letters  from  the  pope,  nuUiQring  the  authority  of  Becket. 

Serenl  of  the  French  and  English  nobles,  ti»  bishops  oS 
the  provinee  of  Canterbury,  the  pope  and  the  king  of  France 
tried  to  raeoDcile  Becket  and  Henry ;  but  the  mstinac^ 
die  fifimer  innfiuingtoiuake  an  unoonditiomd  submission, 
and  of  the  latter  in  uphi^ng  his  innorationi,  tendered  all 
tbeir  n^ociati«ia  uideis.  They  met  dwmselTea,  Ibr  the 
purpose,  three  times.  The  second  interriew  failed  because 
the  king  refbsed  Becket  the  kiss  of  peace.  Next  year  Henry 
ordered  the  ceremony  of  crovning  his  son.  Prince  Hmry,  a 
pren^tiTe  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,to  be  performed 
by  the  archbishop  of  York.  When  Becket  oomplained  to 
the  pope,  the  archbishop  of  Yoik  and  aU  ihe  prelates  vho 
SMtsted  him  were  suspended. 

At  length,  in  1 1 70,  a  reconciliation  took  plaoe  at  Freitrille 
on  the  borders  of  Touraine,  when  the  king  restored  Becket 
to  his  see  with  all  its  privileges,  and  held  the  bridle  of  the 
arehbiabop's  horse  while  he  mounted  and  dismounted. 
Becket  entered  Canterbury  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  people. 
Bat  after  all  his  sufferings  he  was  rash  enough  to  publish 
the  suspenaion<rf  the  archbishop  of  York  and  m1  the  bishops 
wbo  hail  asciated  at  Prince  Henr^'a  coranBtion ;  and  the 
king,  who  waa  then  in  Normandy,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
his  vexation  that  none  of  his  fbllowers  had  revenged  him  on 
this  insolent  priest.  Reginald  Fitsurae,  William  de  Tracy, 
Hugh  de  Horeville,  and  Richard  BriCo,  fi>ur  barons,  accord- 
ingly fonned  a  resolution  either  to  effect  the  submisaton  ac 
the  death  of  the  archbishop.  They  set  out  by  different 
routes,  and  met  on  the  28th  of  December,  1 1 70,  at  Ranulp 
de  Broe's  castle,  six  miles  from  Canterbury,  where  they 
fonned  their  plan.  Early  next  morning  they  entered  Can- 
teri)ary  with  a  body  of  men,  whom  they  stationed  at  different 
places  to  keep  down  the  citizens.  They  had  an  interview 
with  the  archbishop  in  his  palace  in  the  morning,  when  high 
words  passed  between  them ;  and  in  the  evening  they  entered 
the  cadiedral  while  Becket  and  some  of  his  clergy  were  at 
veqwrs.  When  the  alarm  was  given  some  of  the  priests 
wonld  bam  shut  the  door,  but  wcket  would  not  let  them 
'make  a  castle  of  a  church.'  He  boldly  fteed  the  conspiia- 
tota,  and  replied  to  their  threats  by  declaring  that  he  was 
willing  to  die,  and  earnestly  charging  them  not  to  hurt  any 
me  but  himself.  The  assassinsb^ingtodragbim  ontof  die 
church,  he  clung  to  a  pillar  near  the  nigh  altar,  eoUared  De 
Tracy,  and  almost  threw  him  down.  De  Tracy  aimed  a  blow  at 
him,  which  sightly  wounded  him,  but  broke  the  arm  of  Ed- 
ward Grimea,  his  crossbearer.  The  archbishop  then  putting 
himself  in  a  devout  postnre,  the  blows  of  the  other  assassins 
dove  bis  skull  and  scattered  his  brains  over  the  pavement. 

After  the  murder  the  assassins  retired  to  Knsresborough, 
and  soon  found  themselves  shunned  by  every  one.  They 
all  ended  their  days  as  penitents  at  Jerusalem,  and  this  in- 
scription in  Latin  waa  pat  on  their  tomb : — 

*  ISmn  lis  the  wrstehes  who  muidered  St  Thomas  ef 
Cantu^ry.' 

The  pope  suspended  divine  aarviee  in  the  ca&edral  fiir 
a  year.  Two  yean  afterwarda  Beeket  was  eanoniied.  In 
1231  his  body  was  taken  up  in  iwesenoe  of  Henrv  III.,  and 
deposited  in  a  rich  shrine  <m  the  east  side  of  the  church. 
It  becune  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  and  numerous  miracles 
were  said  to  be  performed  at  the  spot ;  but  the  shrine  was 
despoiled  at  ^e  refiamation  of  Hen.  VIII.,  and  the  saint's 
name  erased  from  the  calendar. 

There  are  several  MS.  lives  of  Becket  in  the  British 
Unaeum,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Lambeth  and  Oxford. 

In  1666  a  pamphlet  appeared,  called  The  Propheeie  of 
ThcmoM  Bwtet,  Archbimop  qf  Canterbury,  in  the  Reign 
of  Henry  II.,  eoncendng  the  Wars  between  England, 
maiee,  and  Holland,  4to.  London. 

Badcet'a  Irttera  were  published  under  the  fUlowing  title : 
^uto&w  et  FiktlHvi  7%om0  MaHyrietiArdnt-^uet^ 
CmUmuvnnt,  4^  BmxellB,  1604. 

(See  Liimrd'a  Hittory  qf  England,  vd.  il ;  and  Lord 
Lyitlatoa's  Hilary  of  tht  Reign    Henry      toL  iL) 
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BECKHANN,  JOHN,  a  well-known  German  antbo^ 
was  bom  at  Hoya,  a  small  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover, in  the  year  1739.  He  went  to  the  school  at  Stade, 
and  afterwards  to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he  at 
first  studied  theology,  hut  soon  acquired  a  taste  for  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry.  In  1 763  he  vent  to  Petersitturgh 
where  he  was  made  professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  his- 
tory, at  the  Lutheran  gymnasium  of  that  city.  He  resigned 
this  place  in  1765,  and  made  a  journey  through  Sweden, 
during  which  he  became  acquainted  with  LiniuDus,  and 
obtained  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
mines  in  Sweden.  On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen,  1766,  and  foui 
years  afterwards,  1770,  ordinary  professor  ^  economy  at 
the  same  university,  which  place  he  kept  till  his  death, 
181 1.  Beckmann  united  an  extensive  knowledge  of  nature 
with  a  decided  turn  for  applyinr^  it  to  practical  purposes; 
and  he  published  several  works  which  show  this  tendency  of 
his  mind:  among  others.  Principles  of  German  Agricul- 
ture, which  passed  through  six  editions ;  and  a  Technology, 
which  was  reprinted  five  times.  Of  his  other  works,  the 
most  remarkable  are.  Contributions  (additions)  to  the 
Hittory  of  Inventions,  which,  somewhat  shortened,  has 
been  translated  into  English;  and  Introduction  to  the 
Science  qf  Commerce.  He  also  published  an  edition  of  the 
work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  J)e  Mirabilibue,  and 
an  edition  of  the  CoUeetion  qf  Wondeifid  HUtories  by  An- 
tigonus  Carystius. 

BECMAN.  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  historian  and 
geo^piapher,  was  bom  at  Zerbst  in  Anhalt,  September  2nd, 
1641.  Having  finished  his  earlier  studies  at  Francfort,  he 
travellad  through  Germany.  Holland,  and  England.  He 
afterwards  lehmied  to  Frimcfbrt,  where  he  was  made  pro- 
fiassor  of  Greek  in  the  univerrity  there  in  the  month  of 
January,  1667,  and  afterwards  professor  of  history.  In  1673 
he  became  librarian  to  the  university,  and  was  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  Theology  in  1690.  He  died  at  Francfort,  March  6th, 
1717.  His  chief  works  are :  1.  Hiitoria  Orbis  Terrarum 
geographica  et  civilis,  4to.  Franc,  ad.  Od.  1673,  several 
times  reprinted,  the  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipsin  in 
1685 ;  2.  Memoranda  Francofurtana,  4to.  Franc,  ad  Od. 
1676;  3.  Catalogue  Btbliothecee  publicts  Universitaiis 
FrancofurtantB  per  cognomina  auctorum  diapositua,  fol. 
Franc,  ad  Viad.  1706  ;  4.  Notitia  Univerntatie  Franco- 
.AH-fOTMP,  fol.  Franc,  ad  Viad.  1707  ;  5.  HietoriaAnhattina, 
rii.  part  fol.  Zerbst,  1710, with  numerous  plates;  6.  Aeeet- 
eionee  HisioritB  Anhaltinee,  with  a  continuation  of  the 
history  of  tiie  principality  ftom  1709  to  1716,  three  vol.  fol. 
1716;  7.  Hutoria  Francofur^na,  fol.  (See  Notit.  Univ. 
Francof.  p.  29;  Biogr.  Umverselle,  Una.  iv.  8vo.  Par. 
1811.  p.  33.) 

BED  OF  JUSTICE.  This  expression  (lit  de  justice) 
Uterally  denote  the  seat  or  throne  upon  which  the  king  of 
France  was  accustomed  to  sit  when  personally  present  in 
parliaments,  and  from  this  original  meaning  the  expression 
came,  in  course  of  time,  to  signify  the  parliament  itself. 
Under  the  antient  monarchy  of  France,  a  bed  of  justice 
denoted  a  solemn  session  of  the  king  in  the  parliament,  for 
the  purpose  of  registering  or  promiugating  edicts  or  ordi- 
nances. According  to  the  principle  of  the  old  French 
constitution,  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  being  derived 
entirely  fh>mthe  crown,  ceased  when  the  king  was  present ; 
and  consequently  all  ordinances  enrolled  at  a  bed  of  justice 
were  acta  of  Uie  royal  will,  and  of  mote  authenticity  and 
effect  than  dednons  of  parliament.  The  ceremony  of  hold ' 
ing  a  bed  of  justice  was  as  follows The  king  was  seated 
on  the  throne,  and  covered ;  the  princes  of  the  hlood-nnral, 
the  peers,  and  all  the  several  chambers  were  present.  The 
marshals  of  France,  the  chancellor,  and  the  other  great 
officers  of  state  stood  near  the  throne,  around  the  king.  The 
chancellor,  or  in  his  absence  the  keeper  of  the  seids,  de- 
clared the  object  of  the  session,  and  the  persons  present 
then  deliberated  upon  it.  The  chancellor  then  collected 
the  opinions  of  the  assembly,  proceeding  in  the  order  of 
their  rank ;  and  afterwards  declared  the  determination  of  the 
king  in  the  following  words :  '  Le  roi,  en  son  lit  de  justice, 
&  oraonnS  et  ordonne  qu'il  sera  procid^  &  I'enregistrement 
des  lattoes  sur  lesqueltes  on  &  delibM."  The  ust  bed  of 
justioe  was  assonbled  by  Lniis  XVI.  at  Versailles,  on  the 
6th  of  August,  1788,  at  the  oommencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  was  intended  to  enforce  upon  the  parliament 
Paris  ^  adoptwn  of  the  obnoxious  taxes,  wbidi  had 
bem  previously  proposed  by  Palonne  at  &x  Aavm^^i 
'  Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 
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Notables.  The  resistance  to  this  measi^re,  and  the  effMt  it 
had  in  leading  to  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  and 
ultimately  to  the  revolution,  belong  to  another  article. 

BEDA,  or  BEDS,  an  English  monk,  one  of  the  brightest 
oraamenti  of  the  e«hth  century,  and  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent fhtheis  of  the  English  church,  whose  talents  and  vir- 
tues proouted  him  the  name  of  the  Vmeraib  Bede,  vas 
bom,  Boeordingi  to  lome,  about  the  year  672,  after  Malroes- 
bury'a  cakulaUoo  in  675,  according  to  Symeon  of  Durham 
in  677,  uptm  the  estates  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
two  abbeys  of  St  pster  and  St  Paul  in  the  hishflf>rick  of 
Durham,  at  Wearmouth  and  Jarrow,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
liyer  Tyne.  We  have  bis  own  authority  that  at  seven  years 
CH  age  he  was  brought  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and 
oommitted  to  tbe  care  of  Abbot  Benedict,  under  whom  and 
his  successor  Ceolfrid  he  was  carefully  ^ucated  for  twelve 
years,  a  favour  which  he  afterwards  repaid  by  writing  their 
lives.  In  bis  nineteenth  year  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  in 
his  thirtieth  year,  at  the  instance  of  Ceolfrid  his  abbot,  was 
ordained  priest  both  times  by  John  of  Beverley,  then  bishop 
of  Ilaf^ustald,  or  Hexham,  wlu*  had  been  one  of  his  early 
preceptors.  The  fame  of  Bede  now  reached  even  to  Rome, 
and  Pope  Sergius  made  an  caniest  i^ipUcation  to  Abbot 
Ceolfhd  that  Bede  might  be  sent  to  assist  him  in  the 
pranulgatioQ  of  certain  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline ; 
but  Bede,  who  was  attached  to  his  studies,  remained  in  his 
monastery,  improving  himself  in  all  the  learning  of  his  age. 
and  directini;  his  more  particular  attention  to  the  compila- 
tion of  an  Ecrledofiiieal  HUiory  qf  the  English  Nation, 
the  materials  for  which  he  obtained  partly  from  chronicles, 
partly  from  annals  preserved  in  contemporary  convents, 
and  partly  from  the  information  of  prelates  with  whom  he 
was  acquainted.  Making  allowance  far  the  introduction 
of  legendary  matter,  which  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  &w 
works  have  supported  their  credit  so  loi^.  or  been  so 
generally  consulted  as  authentic  sources.  Bede  ppblished 
this  history  about  the  year  734,  when,  as  he  informs  us. 
he  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age.  but  hefove  thia  he  had 
written  many  <^er  book*  on  variona  aulgeqts,  a  cata- 
logue of  which  he  subjoined  to  his  history.  By  these  he 
obtained  such  reputation  aa  to  be  consulted  by  the  most 
eminent  churchmen  of  his  age.  and  particularly  by  Egbert, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  himself  a  very  leaxned  man. 
To  him  Bede  wrote  an  epistle  which  illustrates  the  state  of 
the  church  at  that  time.  It  whs  one  of  the  last,  and  in- 
deed probably  the  very  last  of  Bede's  writings.  In  this  letter 
he  expresses  himself  with  much  freedom,  both  in  tbe  adnce 
be  t;ave  to  Egbert,  and  with  respect  to  tbe  inconveniences 
which  he  foresaw  wauld  arise  irom  the  multiplication  of  re- 
littious  houses,  to  the  prejudice  both  of  church  and  state- 
It  appears  from  this  epistle  that  Bede  was  much  indis- 
posed when  he  wrote  it,  and  probably  b^au  to  fall  into 
that  declininsr  state  of  health  firom  which  he  never  recovered. 
William  of  Malmesbnry  in  hia  history  (De  Qjtatu  iZtftm. 
lib.  iii.  c.  jii.J,  and  Symeon  of  Durham  in  hia  account  <u  the 
church  of  Durham  (lib.  L  c.  xv.).  chiefty  from  the  relation  of 
one  Cuthbert,  a  fellow  monk,  have  iHeserred  fi^U  accounts 
of  ibe  manner  in  which  Bede  died:  whence  we.  learn  that 
the  last  statue  of  bis  distemper  was  an  asttima,  which  he 
supported  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  although  in  much 
weakness  and  pain,  for  seven  weeks,  during  which  time  he 
did  not  in  the  least  abate  his  usual  employments  in  tbe  mo- 
nastery, but  continued  to  pray,  to  insljuct  the  younger 
monks,  and  to  prosecute  the  literary  undertakings  which 
were  still  in  bis  hani^.  In  the  nights  of  hts  sickness,  in 
which,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  had  little  sleep,  he 
sung  hymns  and  praise^  to  Grod ;  and  though  he  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  was  able,  on  a  review  of  his  own 
conduct  to  declare  seriously  that  he  had  go  lived  as  not 
to  be  afraid  to  die*  yet  he  did  not  deny  hi^  apprefaenaions 
of  death,  and  that  dread  which  is  natural  to  man  at  the  ap- 
woach  of  his  disscdutioiL  He  was  continually  active  to  tbe 
last,  and  particularly  anxious  about  two  works,  one  his 
translation  of  St.  John's  Gosnel  into  the  Saxon  language, 
the  other'aome  passagea  whicn  he  wa^  extracting  from  Uie 
Works  of  St.  Isidore.  From  the  monks'  relation  it  appears 
that  the  day  before  his  death  he  grew  much  worse,  ana  his 
feet  began  to  swell,  yet  he  passed  the  night  as  usual,  and 
continued  dictating  to  the  person  who  acted  as  hia  amanu- 
ensis, who,  observing  his  weakness,  said, '  There  remains 
now  onl^  one  obapteE.  but  it  seems  difficult  to  you  to  speal^.' 
To  whii^  he  ansatered,  *  It  is  easy ;  take  your  pen.  dip  it  m 
be  ixtkt  and  write  m  ful  as  you  can.*   About  nine  o'clock. 


be  sent  for  some  of  his  brethren,  priests  of  the  ntonastety, 
to  divide  amongst  tbem  some  incense  and  other  thinga  oi 
little  value,  which  he  had  preserved  in  a  chest  While 
he  was  speaking,  the  young  man.  Wilberc^  who  wrote  for 
him,  said, '  Master,  there  is  now  but  one  sentence  wanting,* 
upon  whieh  he  bid  him  write  quick,  and  soon  after  th« 
scribe  said, '  Now  it  is  finished.'  To  which  he  replied.  *  Tbou 
hast  said  the  txutb.**consummatum  est."  Take  up  my 
bead.  I  wiah  to  sit  opposite  to  tbe  place  where  I  have  been 
accustomed  to  pray,  and  where  now  sitting  I  may  yet  ia- 
voke  my  Father.'  Being  thus  seated,  according  to  his 
desire,  upon  the  floor  of  his  cell,  he  said, '  Glory  be  to  the 
Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  as  he 
pronounced  the  last  word  he  expired.  He  died,  according 
to  tbe  best  opinion.  May  26th,  735,  though  the  exact  date 
has  been  contested.  His  body  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  hia  own  monaatery  at  Jarrow,  but  long  afterwards  waa 
removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the  same  coffin  or  cheat 
with  that  of  St  Cuthbert  as  appears  b;^  a  very  antient 
Saxon  poem  oq  the  relics  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of 
Durham,  printed  at  the  end  o£  Symeon  of  Durham's  history. 
(Twysden*s  JDeeem  Scripiores,  col.  33.) 

Malmesbury  saya,  *  With  this  man  was  buried  almost  all 
knowledge  of  history  down  to  our  times ;  inasmuch  ^s  there 
has  been  no  Englishman  either  emulous  of  his  purauits.  or 
a  follower  of  his  graces,  who  could  continue  the  thread  of 
his  discquraes  now  broken  short.'  He  complains,  in  addi- 
tion, of  the  indolence  and  want  of  learning  of  the  monks  in 
Bede's  monastery,  down  even  to  his  own  time,  which  he 
exemplifies  in  the  meanness  of  the  lines  so  disgracefully 
iiuffiared  to  remaiq  upon  Bede'^  tomb  :~ 

'  PtMbjrtar  hie  Boda  MqnUirH  cam*  ■•pnltui : 
DoBK,  Cbtiil«,  uiniaiiL  Iq  tcalia  gAudere  per  mtuir  i 
Daque  illi  lopbiK  dcbriui  fome,  cuijiim 
Snajniavit  oraai,  intento  Mmper  unore.' 
Here  in  tlic  Icth  neta  Bede  the  prieiti  O  fire 
Hie  emil  with  ioy  rtemllT  to  lire ; 
Atut  let  Um  quaC  O  Cbnit.  of  wiidoiii'e  <liruD : 
ThU  w«i  hU  iriah.  Kit  fi>iid,  pnpetual  them*.' 

Warton.  in  the  second  dissertation  prefixed  to  bis  fint 
ffolume  ni  the  Sisiorjf  qf  Emgli$h  Poettyt  has  justly  ob- 
served that  Bede's  knowledge,  if  we  consider  his  age.  was 
extensive  and  profound ;  and  it  ia  amasing  in  so  rude  a 
period,  and  during  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  that  be 
should  have  made  so  successful  a  progress,  and  such  rapid 
improvements  in  sdentiflo  and  philological  studies,  and 
have  composed  so  many  elaborate  treatises  ou  different 
sul^ects.  It  is  diverting,  he  adds,  to  see  the  French  critifls 
censuring  Bede  for  credulity :  they  might  aa  well  have  ac- 
cused him  of  superstition.  There  is  much  perspicuity  and 
fecility  in  his  )^tin  style,  but  it  is  void  of  elegance,  and 
often  of  purity ;  it  shows  with  what  grace  and  propriety  h« 
would  have  written  had  his  taste  been  formed  on  better 
models.  "Whoever  looks  for  diff^tion  of  materials,  sa^a 
Warton.  dispoaition  of  parts,  and  accuracy  of  narration  in 
this  writer's  histoncal  worl(s,  expects  what  could  not  exist 
at  that  time.  He  has  recorded  but  &«  civil  transactioDs ; 
but  besides  that  his  histwy  professedly  considera  ecclesias- 
tical affiura.  we  should  rememhv  that  the  building  of  a 
cbNrch,  the  pxefennent  of  an  abbot  tl^e  eanoniaation  of  » 
martyr,  and  the  Importation  into  England  of  the  shin-bone 
of  an  apostle,  were  necessarily  matters  of  much  more  im- 
portance in  Bede's  conception  than  victories  and  revolu- 
tions. He  is  fond  of  minute  description  ;  but  particularities 
are  the  fault,  and  often  the  merit  of  early  historians. 

The  fir^t  catalogue  of  Bede's  works,  «a  we  have  beftire 
observed,  we  hare  from  himsdf,  at  the  end  of  his  Eccleaia*- 
tical  Histon,  which  contains  all  he  had  written  before  tha 
year  731.  This  we  find  copied  by  Leland,  who  also  men- 
tions some  other  pieces  be  had  met  with  of  Bede's,  and 
points  out  likewise  several  that  passed  under  Bede's  name, 
though,  in  Leland's  judgment,  qiurious.  (LeL  de  Script. 
Brit.  ed.  Hall,  Oxf.  1709,  torn.  L  y.  IIS.)  B&le.  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  woHk  on  British  writers  (4ta  Gippesw.  1548, 
fd.  60),  mentions  96  treatises  written  by  Bede,  and  in  his 
last  edition  (fol.  1559,  p.  94)  swells  these  to  145  tracts ;  and 
declares  at  tbe  close  of  both  catalogues  that,  there  were 
numberiess  pieces  besides  of  Bede's  which  he  had  not  seen. 
Pits  has  enlarged  even  this  catalogue;  though,  to  do  him 
justice,  be  appears  to  have  taken  t^at  pains  in  drawing  up 
the  article  on  Bede,  and  mentions  many  of  the  libraries  in 
which  these  treatises  are  to  be  found.  The  catalf^^tws 
given  by  Trittenheim,  or  Trithemius  {CiUal.  Scrwt.  £eel9~ 
riast.  4to.  Col.  1531,  fol.  50  b.).  ud  D«mpa|er  Qliat.  £»- 
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cUtiasl.  Gentit  Seotorum,  edit  Sdinb.  1820,  torn.  L  p.  ft9) 
are  much  inferior  to  these. 

The  Hittoria  Eeclesiastica  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
about  1-47^.  in  the  type  which  passes  ftir  that  of  Conrad 
Fy&er  of  Ealing ;  a  copy  of  it  te  preserved  in  the  Biblio- 
tbique  du  Rot  at  Paris,  and  there  is  another  copir  in  the 
libnry  of  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Gtenville  in  Eng- 
land. It  ii  a  volume  of  extreme  rarity.  King  AlfM 
trtDslated  this  history  into  Saxon,  and  the  royal  version, 
accompanied  by  the  original  Latin,  was  publishiad  first 
Wheloe,  fol.  Cambr.  1 644,  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Smith, 
canon  of  Durham,  with  greater  care,  fol.  Cambr.  1 722.  An 
English  translation  of  this  history  was  first  published  at 
Antwerp  in  iS65,  by  Thomas  Stapleton,  a  doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  University  of  Louvain ;  another  and  better  transla- 
tion was  publimed.  8vo.  I,ond.  1 723,  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Smith's  edition ;  and  a  third  has  since 
appeared,  translated  by  the  Rev.  fFilliam  HoMt*  8to. 
Lond.  1814. 

The  first  general  collection  of  Bede's  works  was  published 
at  ]^ris  in  1544,  in  three  volumes  folio.  They  were  printed 
■gain  at  the  same  place  in  eight  vcAumes  folio,  in  1554 ;  in 
the  same  aiie  and  number  of  volumes  at  Basle,  in  1563; 
■printed  at  Cologne  in  1612;  and,  lastly,  at  Cologne  hi 
1688.  There  is  a  very  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the 
eonteats  of  these  vdumes  in  the  *  Notes  to  the  Life  of  Bede ' 
in  the  *  Biograpbia  Britannica,' ediL  1747,  vol. i.  pp.  649-652; 
and  other  analyses  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Casimir 
Oudin,  and  Mabillon,  and  in  Cave's  *  Bistoria  Literaria.' 

Those  treatises  of  Bede's  Which  are  mentioned  in  his  own 
catalogue  of  his  works  were  published  the  learned  and 
industrious  Mr.  Wharton,  from  three  MSS.  in  the  valuable 
library  in  the  archiepiscopal  palace  at  Lambeth,  nnder  the 
title  of '  Beds  Venerabilis  Opera  qutedam  Theologica,  nune 
primftm  edita,  necnon  Historica  antea  semel  edita.  Acces- 
•erunt  EtEberti  archiepiscopi  Ebnracensis  Dialogus  de  Be- 
elesiastieS  Institutione,  et  Adhelrai  Episcopt  Sarebumensi 
liber  de  Virginitate,  ex  eodice  antiquistuuo  emendates. 
4to,  Lond.  1693. 

The  antient  and  celebrated  copy  bf  tin  Latin  Gospels, 
written  before  720,  with  ati  interllneary  Saxon  gloss,  origi- 
nally kept  in  the  monastery  of  Lindis&rne,  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Durham,  and  now  preserved  among  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  (marked  nkro  k.  iv.),  is  re- 
puted to  have  been  once  the  property  of  the  Venerable  Bede. 

(Besides  the  works  which  nave  been  already  quoted, 
Symeon  of  Durham's  Hisloria  Ecdesia  Durtdmmtit, 
Tanner's  Bibtiotheca  Britannico-Hibemiea,  the  Biogra- 
phia  Britartnica,  Henry's  History  of  Britain,  and  the  lifs 
appended  to  Smith's  edition  of  Bede's  Hittory,  are  the 
chief  aathoriUes  for  the  present  account.) 

BEDARIBUX.  or  BEUARRIEUX.  or  BBC  ITA- 
RIEUX,  a  town  in  TVance,  in  department  of  Hfi- 
lault,  sboDt  35  miles  nearly  due  west  from  Hon^tilier.  It 
is  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Orb,  whidt  wUers 
the  department  in  the  western  part,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  chain  of  the  C^vennes.  The  C^vennes  He  to  the  N.W. 
of  Bedarieux ;  and  a  branch  from  the  priticipal  chain, 
running  southward  between  the  rivers  Orb  and  Lei^e 
(the  latter  a  feeder  to  the  H£rau1t),  passes  on  the  east  side 
of  the  town,  which  is  thus  nearly  enclosed  by  the  monntains. 
It  is  in  43°  36^  N.  lat,  and  in  3°  IS*  E.  long. 

Bedarieox  is  not  remarkable,  except  for  its  wocAIen  ma- 
nufactures, which  were  established  long  ago,  and  consti- 
tuted in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  only 
claim  of  the  town  to  notice.  (Martinitre.  Le  Qrand  Die- 
tionnaire.y  CIo&,  fiir  ttw  Lbvant  and  fcr  eonsumptiom  itt 
the  interior  of  France ;  tnixed  ftbrics  of  cotton  and  wool, 
and  of  silk  and  wool,  are  made  here.  Leather,  paper,  oil, 
brandy,  and  glass  are  also  among  the  productions  of  the  in- 
ilustry  of  Bedarieux.  Population  in  1832,  ef  the  town. 
578) ;  ofth^wfaelecQUiinune,  ft998.  (DieHommtrt  Vmvmtt 
de  la  F^hee.) 

BEDCHAMBER,  LORDS  OF  THE,  are  offioers  of 
the  royal  household,  under  the  groctm  of  the  stole.  The 
number  of  lords  is  twelve,  who  wait  a  week  each  in  turn. 
The  ?room  of  the  stole  does  not  take  his  turn  of  duty,  but 
attends  his  majesty  on  all  state  occasions.  There  are  thir- 
teen grooms  of  the  bedchanAer  who  wait  likewise  in  turn. 
The  salary  of  the  groom  of  the  stole  is  iOOOl.  per  annum,  of 
the  lords  i  OOOf.  each,  and  of  the  grooi^s  500/.  They  are  in 
lbs  rojfd  mm  nation. 

ChandMl^ne.  in  bis  iV««mf  Blaii  tf  Baglaiid,  12mo. 


Savoy,  1669,  p.  249,  calls  them  gentlemen  the  bed< 
chamber.  *  The  gentlemen  of  tbe  bedchamber,'  he  say>»' 
'  consist  usually  of  the  prime  nobility  of  England.  Their 
ofGce  in  general  is,  each  one  in  his  turn,  to  wait  a  week  ia 
every  quartw  in  the  king's  bedchamber,  there  to  tie  by  the 
king  on  a  pallet-bed  M  night,  utd  in  the  lOiaeaoe  <^  the 
groom  of  toe  stole  to  BDrndy  Ui  |daoe.'  In  the  e^tun  of 
thfe  sane  wnk  pablished  in  1716,  be  adds,  *  lfoiMw,dM^ 
wait  upon  the  khtg  when  he  eats  in  private ;  ftr  tfaen  the 
cupbearers,  carvers,  and  sewers  cU>  not  wait.  This  bi^ 
ofnce,  in  the  reign  ef  a  queen,  as  in  her  late  nu^My's.  ia 
performed  by  ladies,  M  also  that  of  the  grooms  M  the  bed- 
chamber,  who  *ere  called  bedchamber  iromen,  and  were 
five  in  number.' 

The  title  of  kirds  of  tbe  bedchamber  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  that  title  in  ChafflbK-lwne's 
Slate  of  England,  for  1 7 1 S. 

Compare  also  the  J^etD  CompcM.  to  tht  Koieitdar,  Sro. 
Lond.  1820,  p.  63. 

BEDDORS,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  physician,  iTaa 
beni  at  Shifltaatl,  in  ShroMfafre.  in  April,  1760.  Hitfkther, 
who  was  a  tanner,  ttinhed  to  bring  up  his  son  to  the  sane 
business,  but  his  grandfiuher,  perMitioK  the  abilities  vhieh 
he  early  manifested,  prevailed  upon  hia  fkther  to  edu- 
cate him  fi)r  some  profession.  An  aoddett  which  befbU  ha 
grandfiither,  and  required  tbe  attendance  of  a  surgeon,  de- 
termined young  Beddoes  to  studji  medicfaw.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  genetai  edDcattOO  at  Bieiveod,  or 
Brood,  in  Staffordshim,  whence  he  wai  teosoved  to  BrMge* 
north,  and  afterwards,  in  177),  he  was  placed  nnder  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  S.  Diekenson,  rector  of  Ptym-hill,  in  Staf- 
fordshlre.  In  1776  he  entered  at  Pembroke  Ccdiege,  Ox- 
ford, and  soon  beeame  distinguished  for  his  learnmg,  and 
hb  acquaintance  With  htngnages,  both  antient  and  modem : 
itt  the  latter  he  was  entirely  self-instniUed.  During  hii 
reiidenee  at  the  nniversitf ,  he  sJso  devoted  mueh  ef  hia 
time  to  ehemistry  and  geology.  The  reeent  discoveries  of 
Black  and  Priestley,  in  respect  to  the  diflhrent  gases  or  airs, 
directed  the  attention  of  men  of  seienee  more  ^^wciidly  to 
these  subjects,  and  Beddoes  fully  participated  in  the  Inte- 
rest which  they  excited.  He  also  euly  formed  high  ex- 
pectations of  the  uses  of  these  discoveries,  especially  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases,  and  had  tiiat  direction  |;tven  to  iiJs 
mind  which  ever  afterwards  induced  him  to  trust  greatly  to 
pneumatic  medicine.  Mineralogy  and  botan^  also  ofxsupied 
much  of  his  attention  while  at  Oxford.  Havmr,  ia  1781, 
taken  his  Bachelor's  degree,  he  proceeded  to  Londoh  ti 
dtudy  medieioe,  and  becune  a  pupil  of  tbe  celebrated  Shel- 
don. 

In  1784,  while  residing  in  London,  he  pnblisfaed,  but 
without  his  name,  a  Imislatiott  of  Spallansani's  SJ^ttttia- 
HoM  on  Natural  HMfory.  In  the  antunu  of  1 794  he  i»- 
moved  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  two  wintras  and  one 
summer.  He  was  greatly  distiuniished  BAong  the  students, 
and  atttacted  the  notice  of  Dr.  CuUen,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
ployed to  add  notes  to  his  tran^tion  of  Bergman's  Etsmft 
on  EleeHve  Attractions,  to  which  work  Bed£jes  affixed  his 
name. 

In  1786  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford;  and  tn  tbe  course  of  the  following  summer  he 
visited  Franoe,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  l^voisier 
and  other  celebrated  chemists.  On  his  return  from  the 
Continent  he  was  apptHnted  reader  in  chemistry  to  tbe  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  where  he  maintained  the  current  doctrines 
of  the  day  with  much  learning,  ingenui^,  and  eloquence. 
In  his  vMws  respecting  ge(dogy  he  embraoed  the  thewy  of 
Hutton,  nd  was  a  dwided  Iwliever  in  tbe  existence  of  a 
central  fire,  1^  the  agency  of  wln^  the  crust  of  ^  earth 
had  assumed  its  present  form.  In  1790  he  published  Cfte- 
mieal  Bxperimentt  and  Opiniong,  extracted  from  a  \raA 
publisbsd  in  the  hut  century,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  justice  for  tbe  views  and  disoovwies  of  Dr.  Mayow  in 
pneumatic  chemistry. 

Being  of  an  ardent  disposition,  and  entertaming  great  ex- 
pectations of  tbe  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  he  eagerly 
adopted  the  views  of  the  partisans  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  freedom  with  which  he  ex[M«ssed 
his  opinions  gave  so  much  oflence  to  the  superiors  <^  the 
Univentty  of  Oxiivd,  as  to  render  his  residenoe  there  n« 
longer  agreeable.  It  is  also  prob^le  that  some  of  his  re- 
l^ioas  opinkn  oontributed  to  detemune  him  to  resign  hia 
readsiahiy  mebHdistrftThiohaeeflfdui^'^*'' 
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Upon  retiriag  from  Oxford  he  took  up  his  tbode  with  a 
friend  in  Shropshire,  where  he  wrote  a  work,  entitled  Hit- 
tory  of  ltaac  Jenkins,  intended  ta  check  drunkenness;  and 
several  medical  works,  in  which  he  embodied  his  peculiar 
views  regarding  the  origin  and  treatment  of  several  diseases. 
The  few  and  feeble  attempts  which  had,  toe  some  yein  pre- 
vious, been  made  to  maintain  the  soni^eH  of  the  basis  of 
the  hiunoial  pathology  as  the  umvenal  cause  of  diseases, 
served  n^er  to  convince  the  eumininff  and  reflecting  part 
of  the  profession  of  its  want  of  fotinwioD,  than  to  waA  to 
the  number  of  believers  in  it  The  application  of  chemistry 
to  the  inveatigaiion  of  the  composition  of  the  fluids  of  the 
human  body,  and  the  different  condition  of  these  fluids  which 
it  demonstrated  to  exist  in  different  states  of  disease,  seemed 
to  fUmish  new  facts  in  its  favour.  Beddoes,  with  that  zeal 
which  marked  all  his  actions,  stepped  forward  as  its  advocate, 
and  referred  all  diseases  to  the  predominance  or  deficiency 
of  some  elementary  jHrinciple.  He  attributed  scurvy  to  an 
abstraction  of  oxygen,  and  consumption  to  an  accumulation 
of  oxygen.  The  remedies  which  he  proposed  for  the  cure 
of  these  diseases  were  in  conformity  with  these  views ;  and 
he  believed  that  brea^in^  an  atmosphere  charged  with  the 
principle  which  was  deficient  would  cure  the  one,  and  with 
a  principle  opposed  to  that  whidi  predominated  would  cure 
the  other.  Not  only  did  he  write  in  support  of  these  views, 
but  he  sought  an  opportunity  of  teating  them  by  experi- 
mMit.  At  nrst  he  thought  of  London  as  the  place  best 
fitted  for  hit  purpose,  but  ultimately  fixed  on  Bristol  for  the 
soeneof  his  pneumatic  hospital.  In  1798  a  pneumatic  insti- 
tution was  estaUisbed,  in  editing  which  object  Dr.  Beddoes 
was  materially  assisted  by  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth, 
one  of  whose  daughters  he  married  in  1794,  and  Mr.  Gre- 
gory Watt.  His  publications  at  this  time  prove  his  activity, 
as  well  as  the  particular  direction  of  his  thoughts.  They 
almost  all  refer  to  peculiar  views  respecting  the  possibility  of 
curing  diseases  by  breathing  a  medicated  atmosphere.  That 
the  results  did  not  correspond  with  the  expectatioM  tit  the 
fininder  of  this  new  m^bod  is  well  known ;  but  the  nadei^ 
taking  was  the  means  of  bringing  into  notioe  the  talents  of 
Humphrey  Davy*  who  was  recommended  to  Dr.  Beddoes 
Mr.  Gregory  Watt,  aa  a  fit  person  to  superintend  the  efae- 
mical  laboratory  connected  with  the  Institution.  The  first 
discoveries  of  this  eminent  chemist  were  given  to  the  world 
in  a  publication  which  came  from  Beddoes's  Institution : 
Experimental  Essays  on  Heat,  Ught,  and  the  Combina- 
tiont  of  Light,  by  Humphrey  Davy,  appeared  among  the 
Contrumtione  to  Medical  and  Pkyncm  Knoutedge  from 
the  West  of  England,  Bristol,  1799. 

Many  publications  of  Dr.  Beddoes  about  this  time  referred 
to  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  in  which  he  always  em- 
braced tbe  liberal  side  of  the  question. 

His  principal  medical  publications  after  this  date  were : 
a  Popiilar  Btmu  on  Cbnmip/ion,  1779,  containing,  if  we 
except  the  author's  peculiar  doctrines,  many  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  predisposing  causes  and  means  of  preventing 
that  disease;  Hygeia,  or  Bstaye  Moral  and  Mediad, 
which  is  a  popular  treatise  on  the  '  Causes  of  Diseases,'  and 
the  means  <n  avoiding  them,  3  vols.  8vo.  ]802.  He  also 
wrote  at  an  earlier  date  a  work  on  DemonttraHve  Evi- 
dence, 1792.  An  Eetay  on  Fever  was  written  in  1807, 
with  muiy  others  of  less  note,  which  he  continued  to  pub- 
lish in  rapid  succession  till  180S,  when,  in  consequence  of 
an  affection  of  the  heart,  he  died  in  December  (tf  that 
year,  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  is  represented  by  his  biographer  and  fHend.  Dr.  Stock, 
as  an  extremely  amiable  man,  who  had  only  truth  for  his 
object,  and  the  good  of  his  felbw-creatures  as  the  end  of  all 
his  effiNls.  He  was  extiemelT  enthuuastic  in  whatever  he 
undertook ;  but  the  ardour  of  nis  imagination,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  hiuity  genendixation  which  CDAntcterized  his  ntind, 
prevented  him  mna  examining  eareftiUy  his  data,  or  fbrming 
the  most  correct  eonidnsions.  A  passage  in  his  Eteay 
on  finer,  in  which  he  condemns  the  hasty  views  of  other 
writers,  and  the  unsuccessfiil  practice  founded  on  them, 
gives  the  truest  character  of  his  own  labours  and  writings. 
'4f  these  systems,*  says  he, '  have  superseded  the  investiga- 
tion of  phenomena  such  as,  when  once  ascertained,  strike 
the  senses  too  powerfully  to  leave  the  judgment  in  suspense ; 
if  they  have  prevsnted  us  fVom  analysing  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  theso  phenomena ;  if  they  have  tempted  ingenuity 
to  waste  itself  upon  the  means  of  correcting  imaginary  de- 
TMtions  from  tbe  standard  state  of  health ;  we  may  surely 
pan  ttem      aftsr  giving  a  moment     npetftil  admin* 


tion,  to  the  talents  by  whicn  some  of  them  wm«  mb- 
stnicted.* 

(See  Stock's  Life  of  Beddoes,  one  vol.  4to.  Lond.  1810.) 

BEDE-HOUSE,  a  term  used  for  an  alms-house.  Hence 
bede-man,  or  beid-man,  a  person  who  resides  in  a  bade* 
houB^  or  is  supported  from  the  funds  appropriated  ftr  this 
purpose.  In  um  StatisHeal  Aecouni  of  Seotiaadt  vol.  xtii. 
p.  4 1 3,  parish  of  Rathven  in  Banffiihire,  it  is  said—*  There 
is  a  bew-house  still  in  being,  though  in  bad  repair ;  and  six 
bede-men  on  the  establishment,  but  none  of  them  live  in 
the  house.*  In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland,  this 
term  is  used  to  denote  that  class  of  paupers  who  enjoy  the 
royal  bounty. 

BEDELL,  WILLIAM,  Bishop  of  Kamore  in  Ireland, 
one  of  tbe  most  exemplary  prelates  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, was  descended  from  a  good  family,  and  was  bom  in 
the  year  1570,  at  Black  Notley  in  Essex.  He  was  matricu- 
lated a  pensioner  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  March 
12, 1584.  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Chad- 
derton,  for  many  years  the  bead  of  that  house.  He  entered 
early  into  hoty  (aneis,  which  he  reoeiv^  fr«n  the  suifrann 
bislup  of  Cdwiester.  In  1593  he  was  chosen  fellow  of  ui 
ccdlege,  and  in  1 999  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity. 
He  then  removed  from  the  University  to  St  Edmnndshnn 
in  Suffolk,  where  he  had  a  church,  to  the  duties  of  whien 
he  assiduously  attended  for  a  few  years,  till  an  opp(Hiunky 
offered  for  his  going  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  tite 
English  ambassador  to  the  state  of  Venice,  about  the  year 
1604-  While  he  resided  in  that  city  he  became  intimately 
acquainted  with  Father  Paul  Sarpi,  who  took  him  into  his 
confidence,  and  taught  him  the  Italian  language,  of  which 
Bedell  became  so  perfect  a  master,  that  he  translated  into 
that  tongue  the  English  *  Common  Prayer  Book,'  which  was 
extremely  well  received  by  many  of  the  cle^  there,  espe- 
cially by  the  seven  divines  who  were  appointed  by  the  Ke- 

fublic  to  preach  against  the  pope,  during  the  time  of  the 
nterdict,  and  which  they  intended  to  have  taken  for  their 
model  had  they  broken  absolutely  with  Rome,  which  was 
what  they  sincerely  desired.  In  return  for  the  fiivours  be 
teceived  from  Father  Paul.  Mr.  Bedell  drew  up  an  EngHth 
Qrammar  fbr  his  use,  and  in  manv  other  respects  assisted 
him  in  his  studies.  He  continued  eight  years  in  Venice, 
during  which  time  he  not  only  studied  tbe  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, but  entered  deeply  into  rabbinical  learning,  under 
Rabbi  Leo.  He  made  acquaintance  also  with  the  celebrated 
Antonio  de  Domiitis,  arcnbishop  of  Spalatro,  who  was  so 
pleased  with  his  conversation  as  to  give  him  his  thorough 
confidence,  and  showed  him  his  famous  hook.  De  Re- 

C*ica  Ecelesiastiea,  which  was  afterwards  printed  at 
don.  Bedell  corrected  many  misapplications  of  scrip- 
ture, and  quotations  from  the  fathers  in  that  work,  and  was 
highly  valued  by  De  Dominis,  who  even  accompanied  him 
to  England.  At  Bedell's  departure  from  Venice,  Father 
Paul  expressed  a  deep  concern,  and  said  that  both  he  and 
many  otnen  would  have  come  over  with  him  to  Englwid  if 
it  had  hera  in  their  power ;  but  that  he  might  nev«'  be  for- 
gotten by  him,  he  gave  him  his  picture,  vitk  a  Hebrew 
Bible  without  pnnts,  a  little  Hebrew  Psalter,  in  which  he 
wrote  some  sentences  exiHessive  of  his  esteem,  the  MS.  of 
his  History  qf  the  Council  qf  TVenf,  and  the  histories  of 
the  Interdict  and  Inquisition ;  together  with  the  originala 
of  the  Letters  which  Fa&er  Paul  had  received  weekly  from 
Rome,  during  ^e  contesU  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Dominicans  concerning  the  efficacy  of  grace. 

On  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Bedell  retired  immediately 
to  his  cham  at  St.  Edinundsbury,  where  he  continued  his 
ministerial  labours ;  employing  himself  at  the  same  time  in 
translating  into  Latin  the  Hutoriee  qf  the  Interdict  and 
Inquisition,  and  the  two  last  books  of  the  History  qf  the 
Council  cf  Trent,  Sir  Adam  Newton  having  translated  the 
two  first  At  this  time  he  mixed  so  little  with  tbe  worid 
diat  he  was  almoat  tcMally  forgotten.  So  little,  indeed,  ma 
he  remembered  that  some  yean  alter,  when  the  celebrated 
Diodati  of  Geneva  came  over  into  England,  he  could  not 
thou|rh  aofuainted  with  many  of  the  clergy,  hear  oS  Mr. 
Bedell.  Diodati  was  greatly  amaied  that  so  extraordinary 
a  man,  who  was  so  much  admired  at  Venice  by  the  best 
judges  of  merit,  should  not  be  known  in  his  own  country ; 
and  he  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  finding  him  out,  when,  to 
their  no  small  joy,  they  accidentally  met  each  other  in  the 
streets  of  London.  Upon  this  occasion  Diodati  presented 
his  friend  to  Morton,  tbe  learned  bishop  of  Durham, 
and  toU  bin  how  hi^j  be  badbeen  vahwd  hg  Fatfae.- 
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hd,  wliioh  eiigaaed  the  biihcm  to  tmt  Baddl  widi  par- 
tiBiilsr  nspect  At  length  Sir  ThomM  Jermyn,  m  SunbUc 
gentleman,  pretented  him  to  the  living  of  Horingsheath 
in  1615;  bat  ha  found  difficulties  in  obtaining  institution 
and  induction.  Dr.  J^n.  bishop  of  N<»«iGh,reattinng  fern 
on  the  occasion  so  large,  that  BeileU  considered  toe  demand 
to  partake  of  simony.  He,  in  oonseqnenoe,  refused  to  pay 
any  thing'  beyond  the  expense  of  parchment,  writiDg,  and 
wax ;  and,  declining  to  take  his  title  to  the  living  upon  any 
other  terms,  vent  home,  but  in  a  fev  days  tbe  bislMp  sent 
for  him,  and  gave  him  institution  without  the  cbu-ge  of 
fees.  Here  BeideU  continued  tvelve  years,  and  during  that 
time  published  and  dedicated  to  Kin^  Charles  I.,  then 
FHbc8  of  Wales,  *  The  Copies  of  certain  Letters  whicdk  have 
passed  between  Spain  ana  England  in  matter  of  Religion, 
eoneeming  the  general  Motives  to  the  Roman  Obedinioe, 
between  Hr.  Junes  Weddesworth,  a  late  peudoner  of  the 
H(dy  Inqmritioa  in  Sevil,  and  W.  BedaU,  a  minister  of  the 
OoBDel  of  Jesua  Christ  in  Snflblk,'  Svo.  Lond.  1 6M ;  after- 
warns  repnntad  by  Bishop  Bamet  in  168S,  at  the  end  of 
Bishop  BedeU's  life. 

Various  okuses  appear  to  have  delayed  the  reward  which 
BedeU*s  merits  deserved.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  says  Bnme^ 
in  the  matter  of  decrees  and  grace,  and  preferments  were 
generally  at  that  time  bestowed  upon  thow  who  held  oppo- 
site opinicnu.  His  firm  and  feithfiil  friend,  ffir  Henry 
Wotton,  too,  had  lost  much  of  bis  inttuenee  at  court ;  and 
his  other  patron.  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn.  was  suspected  of  fa- 
vouriug  the  Pwitans,  and  was  uierefiwe  out  of  credit 
BedeU's  fune,  however,  had  reached  Ireland,  and,  in  1627. 
be  was  unanimously  elected  pnvoat  of  Trinity  CoUege, 
DaUin ;  a  diai]ge  which  he  reftised  to  nndertake  tOl  Uie 
king  laid  his  positive  oommMids  upon  hiin,  which  he  obeyed> 
and  on  August  Hfb  of  Aat  year  was  awom  provost.  He 
fadd  ibis  office  about  two  yeara,  when,  partly  by  the  interest 
of  Sir  Thomas  Jermyn,  and  porUy  by  the  apidicKtion  of 
land,  bishop  of  London,  he  was  advanced  to  tbe  united  sees 
of  Kilmore  and  Ardsgh,  and  conieerated  on  the  13th  Sept., 
1629,  at  Dn^heda,  in  St.  Peler  s  Church,  in  the  fifty-ninth 
year  of  his  age.  During  his  »h<Hrt  residence  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, be  did  much  towards  the  restoration  of  order  in  the 
owege,  which  on  his  arrival  he  found  in  a  very  unsettled 
stste.  He  also  revised  and  improved  the  college  statutes, 
and  introduced  prayers  in  Irish,  and  a  lecture  in  tide  chapel  of 
tbe  universKy.  (See  Joimal  o/  Education,  Nos.  XI.  XII. 
*  On  tbe  Universi^  of  Dublin.')  On  going  to  his  diocese,  he 
found  it,  says  Burnet,  undo-  so  many  disorden,  that  there 
waa  scuee  a  sound  part  remaining  The  revmne  was  wasted 
by  enessiTe  dilapidations,  and  mI  sacred  tiiinga  had  been 
exposed  to  sale  in  so  socdid  a  manner  that  it  was  grown  to 
a  proverb.  One  of  his  eathednla,  Aidagh,  was  felwn  down 
to  the  ground,  and  there  was  scarce  enough  remaining  out 
3f  the  reveones  of  both  sees  to  support  a  bishop  who  was  re- 
solved not  to  supply  himself  by  indirect  and  base  methods. 
He  found,  too,  the  oppression  of  the  ecclesiastioal  courts  ex- 
aessive,  and  pluralities  and  non-reaidenoe  ihamefhlly  pre- 
vailing. All  these  abuses  he  detennined  (o  rectify ;  and 
having  recovered  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  lands  of  which 
his  sees  had  been  dispossessed,  to  enable  him  to  subsist,  he 
set  an  example  for  the  refnmation  of  ftirther  abuses  by  re- 
signing (in  1630)  the  bishopric  of  Ardsgh,  which  he  had  the 
■atisfeetion  to  see  Mlowed  m  other  instances. 

Vfoa  Quo  arrival  of  tlie  lord-depn^  Wentworth,  in  1633, 
ffish^  Bedell  fell  under  his  dundeeanre  on  eooount  of  m 

dtion  sent  op  by  tiie  ooan^  of  umn,  towhioh  die  bishop 
aet  his  hud.  and  in  whKh  some  ecmplaints  were  made 
of,  and  some  regulations  proposed  for,  the  army.  A  redon- 
cUiation.  however,  took  pUoe,  and  the  lord -deputy  received 
him  into  foronr.  He  then  went  on  cheerfully  in  doing  what 
be  considered  his  duty  for  the  benefit  of  the  chun^,  and  was 
very  successfiil.  He  loved  the  Christian  power  of  a  bishop, 
without  affecting  either  political  authwity  or  pomp.  What- 
ever he  did  was  so  visibly  for  the  good  of  his  flock,  that  he 
seldom  failed  of  beii^  well  supported  by  his  clergy,  and  such 
as  opposed  him  did  it  with  visible  reluctance,  for  he  had  the 
esteem  of  tbe  good  men  of  all  parties. 

In  September,  1638,  he  convened  n  qrnod.  in  which  he 
made  nwiy  exoeUent  canoos  that  are  still  extant;  but 
offence  was  taken  at  this  by  some  who  were  in  power,  and 
win  queitkMied  the  legality  of  the  meeting:  and  some  talk 
tfaeie  wee,  say*  bis  bit^rapber,  of  calling  him  in  question 
fer  it,  either  m  the  •tar-chamber  or  higb-eommisoon  court ; 
bat  his  arebdeMOD^TliMau  Ptioe*  vhowia  afienrardk  areh- 


iH^tw  of  Cashel,  gave  waxh  an  aeeount  of  die  matter  m 
satisfied  the  state.  AreUiisbop  Usher  is  nid  to  have  ed* 
vised  those  who  moved  to  have  the  ^sbop  faronght  up  upon 
this  charge.*  to  let  him  alone,  lest  he  shmud  be  tnerefy  pro- 
voked to  say  more  foe  himself  than  any  of  his  accusers  eould 
say  against  him.* 

Amongst  other  extraordinuy  things  which  he  did,  his  bio- 
graphers have  agreed  that  there  was  n<me  more  worthy  of 
remembrance  than  his  removing  his  lay-chancellor,  and 
taking  upoo  himself  to  sit  in  his  own  courts,  hearing  causes, 
and  retrieving  thereby  the  jurisdiction  which  Mtiently  be- 
longed to  a  bishop.  The  chanceUw  upon  this  filed  his  hill 
in  equity,  and  ootained  a  decree  in  chanoenr  against  the 
bisfac^,  with  100/.  costs.  But,  by  this  time,  ttie  chancellor 
saw  so  visibly  the  diflferenca  between  the  bishop's  sitting  in 
that  seat  and  bis  own.  that  ha  never  called  tat  his  eosts,  \mt 
appranted  a  snnonte^  with  mders  to  obey  the  bisbop  in 
everything,  and  so  nis  kwdship  went  on  bis  own  way. 

'Our  bishop,'  says  the  writer  of  hit  life  in  the  BfegropUa 
Britammea,  *  was  no  persecutor  of  papists,  and  yet  the  most 
successfiil  enemy  they  ever  had ;  and  if  the  other  bislu^ 
had  followed  his  example,  ^e  Protestant  religion  must  have 
spread  itself  thzonrii  every  part  of  that  country.  He  la- 
boured to  convert  dbe  better  sort  of  the  popish  clei^,  and 
in  this  he  had  great  success.  He  proctued  the  Common- 
Prayer,  which  hsd  been  translated  into  Irish,  and  caused  it 
to  be  read  in  the  cathedral  in  his  own  presence  every 
Sunday ;  having  himself  learned  that  tanguage  perfectly, 
though  he  did  not  attempt  to  spesk  it  The  Mew  Testa- 
ment had  been  also  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Irish, 
by  William  Danid,  aftaiwacds  ardilnsboii  of  Tuam,  but 
ear  prelate  first  proeuied  the  Old  Testament  to  be  trans- 
lated by  one  King,  and  because  tbe  tcanslatorwas  igno- 
rant of  the  original  tongues,  and  did  it  ftmn  the  English, 
the  bishop  himself  revised  aud  compered  it  with  the  He- 
brew and  the  best  translations.  He  caused,  likewise,  some 
of  Chrysostom's  and  Leo's  HomUet,  in  commendation 
of  the  scriptures,  to  be  rendered  both  into  English  and 
Irish,  thst  the  common  people  misht  see  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  tbe  antient  fathers,  they  had  not  only  a  right 
to  read  the  scriptures  as  well  as  the  clergy,  but  that  it 
was  their  duty  so  to  do.  He  met  with  great  opposition  in 
this  work,  from  a  persecution  agunst  the  transUtiH',  raised 
without  reason,  and  carried  on  with  much  passion  by  tiiose 
from  whom  he  had  no  cause  to  expect  it.  But,  however,  he 
got  the  translation  finished,  and  would  have  printed  it  in 
his  own  house,  and  at  his  own  oharge.  if  the  trouUes  in 
Ireland  had  not  prevented  it;  an^  as  it  was,  his  labours 
were  not  useless,  for  tiw  translation  escaped  the  hands  of 
the  rebels,  and  was  afterwards  printed  at  the  expense  of 
the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle. 

When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  October,  1 64 1 ,  the  bishop 
was  so  popular  in  his  neighbourhood  that  he  did  not  at  firat 
feel  the  violence  of  its  emcts.  His  was  the  only  Engli^ 
house  in  the  county  of  Cavan  which  stood  unviolated,  not- 
withstanding that  it  and  its  out-buildings,  the  church  and 
its  churchyud,  were  filled  with  people  who  had  fled  to  him 
for  sheltor,  whom  by  his  preaching  and  prayers  he  encou- 
raged to  expect  and  bear  the  worst  with  patience.  This 
went  on  till  about  the  middle  of  December  following,  when 
the  rebels,  pursuant  to  orders  they  had  received  from  the 
council  of  state  at  Kilkenny,  requhed  him  to  dismiss  tbe 
people  who  were  with  him,  which  he  reftued  todo,dedaring 
that  he  would  share  the  same  fete  with  the  rest  They 
stifled  to  him  upon  this  that  they  had  ordera  to  remove 
him,  and  subsequently  seised  him,  nis  two  sons,  and  Mr. 
Clogy,  who  bad  married  his  step-daughter,  and  carried 
them  prisoners  to  the  castle  of  Cloughbougbtar.  surrounded 
by  a  deep  water,  where  they  put  all  but  tm  bishop  in  irons. 
They  did  not  suffer  any  them  to  carry  any  thing  with 
them ;  and  the  moment  the  bishop  was  gone  fnni  his 
house.  Dr.  Sviney,  the  popish  titular  btsht^  of  Kilmore, 
whose  brother  Bishop  Beaell  had  converted,  and  who  him- 
self wished  to  be  admitted  to  lodge  with  Bishop  Bedell,  took 
possession  of  it  and  all  that  belonged  to  it,  ana  on  the  Sun- 
day following  said  mass  in  the  diureh.  After  some  time 
the  rebels  abated  of  their  severity,  took  the  irons  ^  ^ 
prisoners,  and  suffered  tiiem  to  be  as  much  at  their  ease  as 
they  could  be  in  so  wretched  a  place,  where  the  mined  state 
of  the  castle  exposed  them  to  much  Ikveri^  of  WttaOier  in  a 
rigorous  winter.  While  thus  confined,  the  bishop  bb  son^ 
and  Mr.  Clogy,  pieadied  uid  prayed  eontinnuly  to  thi^ 
small  afflisted  cmgregation,  end  nvt^rCboi^osft-to  the 
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bMibop  •dmliilitend  the  uenment  to  tham.  It  was  n- 
amrkable  that  r^e  and  bsrbarout  as  the  Iriih  were,  they 
gun  them  no  ditturbaiwe  in  the  performance  of  divine  »er- 
vitMi,  and  often  told  the  bishop  they  had  no  quarrel  with 
him.  but  that  the  sole  cause  of  their  confining  him  was  his 
beine  an  Englishman.  After  beinK  kept  in  this  manner 
for  three  weeks,  the  bishop,  his  two  sens  and  Mr.  Clogy, 
were  exchanged  for  two  of  the  O'Raxirke's;  but  though  it 
was  agreed  that  they  diould  be  safhly  conducted  to  Dublin, 
the  nbels  would  never  suffer  them  to  be  carried  o«t  of  the 
cottdtry.  hut  sent  tham  to  the  house  of  one  JDeonis  Bhttidan, 
an  Iridi  minister  and  convert  to  the  ^testant  raligioB,  to 
which  he  steadily  adhered  and  relitfred  many  who  fled  to 
himftir  pntectibn.  Notwithstanding  this  the  Irish  suflbred 
him  to  uve  qnieUy  amongst  them  on  aeaDunt  of  the  great 
fknily  from  whuih  lie  was  deeeebded.  While  Bishop  Be- 
dell moaeiiled  thwe,  and  ei^i^^  some  degree  of  health,  he 
every  SuBday  read  the  prayers  and  tessons,  and  preached 
himself.  The  last  Sunday  he  ofReiated  was  the  30tii  of 
January,  and  the  day  following  be  was  taken  ill.  On  the 
second  ^y  it  appeared  his  disease  was  an  ague,  and  oo  the 
fourth,  apprehendinjg:  a  speedy  change,  he  called  for  his 
SODS  and  ms  sons'  wives,  spoke  to  them  a  considerable  time, 
gave  them  much  spiritual  advkte,  and  blessed  them.  BisboB 
Burnet  (pp.  SIO,  816)  bas  detailed  his  conversation  with 
them.  On  the  7th  of  Fshmary,  1641-2.  he  breathed  his  last, 
in  tiie  sefan^-flrst  year  of  lus  age.  his  death  being  ohtdly 
ocoa^ohed  1^  his  late  impiiaonmeat  and  the  irei|^t  of  w«- 
row  wl^h  lily  open  lui  mind. 

As  his  body  ootald  not  be  boned  as  he  had  desired,  witb- 
ont  the  new  intradin^  bishop's  leave,  Mr.  Glbgy  and  Mr. 
Shendan  went  to  ask  it.  They  found  the  bishop  in  a  stete  of 
gross  intoxication,  and  a  sad  change  in  the  bouse ;  but  aftbr  a 
little  hesitatum  leave  was  granted,  and  on  the  9th  February* 
1641-2,  Bishop  Bedell  was  buried,  agreeably  to  his  own 
direction,  in  the  ^urchyard  ot  Kilmore  ck>Be  to  his  wife's 
coffin.  The  rebels  gathered  their  ftHrres  to  pay  honour  to  the 
funeral,  and  4ould  nave  suffered  Mr.  Clogy  to  bury  the  bishop 
according  to  the  office  prescribed  by  the  church,  but  it  was 
feared  the  rabble  might  be  provoked  by  it,  and  it  was  passed 
over;  the  Irish,  however,  disebarged  a  vi^ey  of  shot  »t  the 
interment,  and  cried  oat  in  Latin,  '  Requieieat  in  pace  nltir 
mus  Angloram :'  for,  says  Burnet,  they  had  often  said  that 
as  they  esteemed  him  the  beat  of  the  En^iah  bishops,  so  he 
shtnild  be  the  last  who  should  be  left  aihong  them.  Bd- 
mund  F«rilly,  a  popish  priest,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  at 
his  interment, '  O  sit  antma  maa  cum  Bedello.'  His  epitu>h, 
as  ordered  by  himself,  was  simidy  'Depositum  Guliettni 
quondam  episcopi  Kilmonmsis.' 

The  Dublic  diaracter  of  Bishop  Bedell  did  honour  to  his 
high  office  in  the  church,  and  his  private  lib  was  pMrfectiy 
consistent  with  Uie  doctrines  which  he  taught.  His  actions 
were  such  as  rendered  him  beloved  and  esteemed  while  be 
lived,  and  cannot  but  secure  the  highest  reverence  Sat  his 
memory.  The  country,  and  the  times  in  which  he  lived* 
required  such  examples,  and  the  respect  paid  him  by  (he 
Irish  euffidenUy  shovod  what  might  nave  been  dmia 
amoQg  them  if  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  tiie  Protestant 
clnvy  had  been  sudi  as  he  was. 

Intt  Bookt  thtOld  T^tamMt,  teuislated  by  the  oara 
and  diligence  of  Bishop  Bedell  into  Irish,  were  flnt  pub- 
lished. 4to.  London,  1686,  with  O'Dornhnuill's  transhition 
of  the  New  Testament,  4to.  London,  1681,  appended:  both 
were  sgun  printed  in  the  Irish  character,  ISmo.  1690. 
O'DombnuU),  pronounced  O'Donuell,  is  the  true  Irish  name 
of  William  Duiiel.  archbi^op  of  Tuam,  mentioned  above : 
his  trutslation  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  published 
in  Dublin  in  1603,    (See  Jourm^     Education,  No.  XI.) 

Some  anginal  letter*  q/*  Bithop  Bedell  concerning  tka 
Heps  taken  toward  a  reformation  qf  rdigion  at  Vemee 
upon  ooeaavm  of  the  quarrel  between  that  State  and  the 
Pope  PomI  V.  wen  printed  12mo.  Dublin,  1743.  They  were 
fbood  among  Ardibishop  Uiher's  maAuscii|]t»  in  the  library 
of  Xrinite  Oollagft  fters. 

( See  Bishop  Bttrnet's  t/  BtMl,  8vo.  Londmi,  108S  i 
Biogr.  Britannha,  edit.  1747.  i.  pp.  65B,  664  ;  Charac- 
ter of  Bithop  Bedell  at  the  end  of  CertatH  DiMoovnet  by 
Nicb.  Bamaid,  D.D.,  8vo.  London,  1659.) 

BEDESMAN,  or  BEEDMAN,  from  bede.  apmyer,  a^ 
that  from  the  Anglo-Stfxon  bitnn,  to  pray,  was  a  common 
mode  of  signature  iti  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  at  the  end  of 
letters;  as  (tf  a  pra^er>man,  or  one  who  pmyed  for  antfther. 
Sir  Thonus  Mora,  in  writing  to  Cacdinal  Wolwyi  odinari^ 


styles  himself  *  Yoor  humble  orator  and  most  bounden  beed- 
man,  Thomas  Morfe.'  (See  Ellis's  Orig.  Lettere  lUuttr.  o< 
Englith  Hiit.  first  ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  198,  200,  202,  203,  200 
208.  210,  211.)  Maigaret  Bryan,  the  governess  of  the  Lady 
Elisabeth,  writing  to  Lord  Cromwell,  signs  heradf  in  tbo 
same  manner,  *  Your  daylylwfe-Miomm.'  (/ML  sooMtd  ser. 
vd.  ii.  p.  82.) 

It  was  not  out  of  nse  in  Shakspeare'a  time,  who  Ul  the 
'  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verwia.'  ast  i.  eoene  i.,  saya— 

^ivUlbt  tty  ^KmSwrnn,  Tplntttw ' 
Valentine  answers— 

And  on  m  Im-lwok  fnf  te  mf  mreWh. 

BBDFOSB,  a  boroech.  and  the  county  town  of  Bedford- 
ahim,  aituatad  on  bo^  sides  of  the  river  Onsa,  whidi  ia 
navigable  to  the  Oemlan  Oeean.  Bedford  is  forty-eight 
mdes  NJ^.W,  from  Loudon.  Camden  states  the  town 
to  be  of  high  airtiquity ;  but  doubts  if  it  was  the  Laeto- 
donim  of  Antoninus,  as  some  afirm,  for  it  does  not  Stand 
on  a  Romanroad}  nor  had  Roman  coins  ever  been  found 
there.  Neverthe  ess  the  plough  turns  up  many  coins  in 
various  parte  of  the  county,  and  ^  vicinity  of  Sheflbrd  in 
particular  haa  been  remarkably  productive  in  Roman  pot- 
tny,  glass,  and  b.onxe.  Camden  fwoceeds  to  stete  that 
he  had  lei^  that  the  British  name  of  the  place  was  lif- 
Widur,  or  Lattidnr ;  but  he  regards  the  latter  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  English  name — <  Lettny,  in  British,  signify- 
ing public  inns,  and  Lettidar,  iiuia  on  a  tivor.  as  Bed- 
ford, in  English,  beds  and  inns  at  a  find.*  Una  aeeooitt 
is  not  very  satisfiKlary.  (See  OenUemmt'e  Mi^aaimt 
1794,  for  a  quotetion  bearing  on  this  pmnt  from  a  work 
called  England  iUmMtraled.)  It  is  generally  supjposad> 
howevtt-,  uat  the  town  is  the  Bedieanford  of  the  Saxom 
Ckromde.  This  a^nifies  '  a  fortress  on  a  river,*  a  de- 
signatiou  of  which  £e  present  name  seems  a  bormptioa. 
Bedford  appears  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  fl72 
between  the  Saxon  Cuthwulf  and  the  Britons.  It  afterwards 
suffered  greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes,  and  was  ultimately  burned  by  the  latter  in  1 010. 
Mention  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the  south 
side  the  river  by  Edward  the  Elder;  but  it  would  seam  to 
have  bean  destroyed  by  tba  Danes,  or  waa  found  an  inade- 
quate defence,  fis  Panm  de  Beanblmmp,  to  whom  thebaruiv 
was  given  by  William  RuAia,  thought  it  neeesaaiy  tobutto, 
a(yoitiing  to  the  ton,  a  veiy  strong  eastie,  whim  was  sur^ 
rounded  oy  a  vast  mtrendkment  of  earth,  as  well  as  a  \ottf 
and  thick  wall.  *  While  this  castle  stood,'  says  Camden, 
'  there  was  no  storm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst  upon  it. 
In  1137  it  sustained  a  siege  against  King  Stephen  and  his 
army ;  but  accounts  vary  exoMdingly  both  as  to  who  were 
the  defenders  and  wiM  was  ^eir  nte.  Camden,  without 
entering  into  particulars,  says  that  Stephen  took  the  fort- 
ress, with  great  slangjiter ;  but  Dugdale,  wfao  gives  details 
and  quotes  antient  authwlties.  says  that  the  Irins  obtained  it 
by  surrender,  and  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  garrisoa- 
In  1816,  William  de  Beaw^amp,  being  ^en  peasessed  of 
the  barony  of  Bedford,  took  part  with  the  rebeUions  barona, 
and  rocaived  them  aa  frieBOB  into  die  eastl^  v^eh  they 
wen  advnnmng  to  benage.  When,  hiAmer,  Kii^  John 
sent  his  fimraiite,  Faukes  de  Brent,  to  smnmon  the  castle, 
it  was  surrendered  to  him  within  a  foir  days,  and  the  king 
gave  it  to  him,  with  the  barony,  for  his  services.  Faukes, 
having  repaired  and  greatly  strengthened  his  castle,  for 
whic^  pntpose  be  is  said  to  have  pulled  down  tho  oollegiat6 
cbur^  of  St.  Paul's,  Resumed  so  for  upon  ite  impregnaUe 
characttf  as  to  set  all  law  and  authority  at  deflanoe.  His 
Dutn^s  and  depredations  on  his  less  powerfiil  neighboura 
were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224,  Martin  Patot^l.  Thomas 
de  Moulton,  and  Henry  Braybrooke,  the  king's  justices  itine- 
rsnt,  then  sitting  at  Dunstaple,  felt  it  their  duty  to  take 
cognisance  of  his  proceedings,  and  fined  him  in  the  sum  of 
three  thousand  pounds.  fMikes,  beii^  SKati^  provoked  at 
this,  sent  his  urotber  at  the  hMd  «f  a  party  of  soldiers  to 
BMse  thejudgwand  bnnjg  Aempr^MDorstoBedfotd.  They 
had  timely  notice  of  his  intentrnt,  and  two  of  them  escaped ; 
but  Braybrooke  was  token  and  carried  to  the  eaatle,  whero 
he  was  shamefully  treated.  The  king  (HMiry  III.),  being 
highly  incensed  at  this  and  the  other  outrageous  conduct  of 
De  Brent,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishnient.  Ho 
therefore  marched  to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by  Stephen 
Langton,  archbishgp  of  Canterbury,  and  the  principal  peers 
of  the  realm.  On  tius  oteasum  the  Chuioh  waa  so  pnivofcetf 
by  Faukas's  aaaolege,  that  tiia  pralsiBMnd  abbota  gnntti 
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a  voluDtary  aid  to  the  king,  and  for  every  hide  of  their  landa 
flimiahed  tvo  labourers  to  work  the  en^nea  employed  in 
the  sieg^  Camden  quotes  from  the  CArontcie  of  Oun- 
staple  a  curious  account  of  the  siege,  written  by  an  eye- 
witness, from  which  it  appears  that  Uie  ennaes  emfdoyed 
in  that  age  fbr  the  destruction  of  man  w«e  nttle  less  inge- 
mous  and  efliBctiTe  than  those  now  in  use.  Faukes  de- Brent 
felt  great  confldenee  in  the  strength  of  the  castle,  and  dis- 
puted the  ground  by  inches ;  but  after  a  vigorous  leeistance 
of  sixty  days,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  at 
discretion.  The  success  of  the  beuegers  is  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  use  of  a  lofty  wooden  castle,  higher  than  the  walls, 
which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  obser\'ing  all  that  passed 
within.  Faukes  himself  was  not  in  the  eaatle  when  it  sur- 
rendered ;  he  took  sanctuary-  in  a  church  at  Coventry,  and, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  bishop  of  Coventry,  obtained 
the  king's  pardon,  on  condition  of  abjuring  the  reahn.  His 
brother  William,  the  acting  governor  c^thecastle,  with  twenty- 
four  knights  and  eighty  soldiers,  were  hanged ;  hut  Culroo, 
another  Brother,  reeeiTed  the  kinrt  pardon.  The  kin^,  acting 
on  the  determination  to  unroot  ntis  *  nnrsery  trf  sedition,'  as 
Camden  styles  it,  ordereq  the  easUe  to  be  dismantled,  and 
Ifae  ditches  to  he  filled  up.  The  barony  was  restored  to 
William  de  Beauchamp.with  permission  to  erect  a  mansion- 
hoose  on  the  site  of  the  castle,  but  with  careftil  stipulations 
to  prevent  him  from  coustruing  this  into  leave  to  build  a 
foitoess.  The  king's  intentions  as  to  the  demolition  of  the 
eastte  do  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter ;  for 
the  *  ruinous  castle  of  Bedford'  is  mentioned  about  2S6  years 
later ;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  still  existing  in 
his  time,  overhanging  the  river  on  the  east  side  of  the  town. 
At  present  not  one  stone  of  the  fabric  remams ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  its  site  might  be  very  distinctly  traced  at  the 
back  of  the  Swan  Inn.  It  forms  a  parallelogram,  divided 
byklane;  and  the  site  of  the  keep  now  makes  an  exeeltent 
howling-^reen.  l^e  domain  first  became  a  dukedom  when 
given  to  John,  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV. 

Bedford  is  considered  a  borough  and  eorpomtion  by  pre- 
scription, and  is  so  called  in  all  l^al  proceedings.  The 
first  charter  on  record  was  granted  to  the  town  by  Henry 
n.,  and  the  last  by  Charles  II.  The  corporation  eon- 
■ists  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  thirteen  emnmon- 
conncilmen,  and  an  uncertain  number  of  aldermen,  as  every 
one  who  has  served  the  office  of  mayor  is  afterwards  reputed 
an  alderman.  The  manor  of  Bedford  is  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration by  virtue  of  antient  ^nts,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
that  (rf  Henry  II..  which  subjected  the  burgesses  in  return 
to  the  payment  of  a  fee-farm  rent  of  40^.  per  annum.  This 
was  anerwajils  raised  to  46/. ;  but  in  the  end  was  gradually 
reduced  to  the  sum  of  16f.  5s.  6dt,  which  is  now  payable  to 
the  represeDtatrves  of  persons  who  bought  the  rent  of  the 
erown.  The  haihflif  fi>r  the  time  being  are  lords  of  the 
mnnor,  and  have  the  right  of  fishing  and  taking  game  to 
the  extent  of  the  bounds,  which  contains  a  space  of  npwards 
of  nine  miles  in  circumference,  comprising  an  area  <k  2200 
acres.  The  Boundary  Commissioners,  in  1831,  recommended 
no  alteration  of  the  antient  limit  The  town  baa  sent  two 
members  to  parhament  ev«r  since  the  year  1295.  The  right 
of  election  was  determined,  in  1690,  to  be  in  the  burgesses, 
freemen,  and  the  inhabitant  householders  not  receiving 
mims.  Under  this  ftanchise,  the  greatest  number  of  electors 
polled  in  the  first  thirty  year^  of  this  century  was  914.  In 
1831  the  borough  of  Bedford  contained  144fi  houses,  with  a 
population  of  6959  persons,  of  whom  3757  were  fomales. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Bedford  being  very  productive  in 
"^beat  ai^  barley,  much  business  is  done,  there  in  the  com 
trade :  there  is  aiso  a  very  considerable  trade,  by  means  of 
the  Ouse,  between  Bedfoid  and  Lynn,  in  malt,  coals,  timber, 
and  iron.  Lace-making  afibrds  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  poor  females  and  children,  ^ho  principal  maiket- 
day  »  Saturday,  when  the  average  sals  of  wheat  is  about 
SCO  quarters  ;  there  was  also  a  Tuesday  market,  but  it  has 
been  discontinued,  and  one  on  Monday  for  the  sale  of  pigs 
instituted.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Lent. 
April  21 1  July  6,  August  2 1 ,  October  1 2,  November  1 7,  and 
December  1 9.  That  Iield  in  October  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance, and  is  called  the  Statute  Fair ;  that  in  April  is  also  a 
]>leasure  fair ;  the  others  are  only  for  the  sale  of  cattle. 

The  town  of  Bedford  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
borough,  with  a  broad  belt  of  pasture-Land  on  everv  side. 
It  has  been  grenttly  improved  within  the  present  century 
nnder  the  anuiority  of  an  act  of  parhament  for  rebuilding 
the  bridge,  and  paving,  lighting,  and  watching  the  town : 


it  ia  still  inereasing,  and  apparently  improving ;  many  new 
houses  have  been  recently  built,  especially  towards  the 
north-wvat  Hie  communication  between  the  parts  of  the 
town  separated  b^  the  Ouae  is  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  five  arehsa.  whidi 'wu  eonmenead  in  1811,  on  the  site  of 
an  dd  one  of  swen  arehea,  which  was  popularly  eontidaed 
to  have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  c^tle  dtmolished 
by  Henry  ill.,  but  which  Qrose  ondontood  to  luive  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  out  <tf  the  raina  St. 
Danstan's  church,  which  steod  on  the  loiith  Ma  &t  the 
bridge.  The  town  is  lighted  by  gas. 

Bedford  is  divided  into  five  parishes,  with  as  many 
ehurohes.  Those  of  8t  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  StCuthbert, 
are  on  the  north  ude  of  the  river,  and  those  of  St.  Mary  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist  en  the  south.  The  living  of  St.  Paul's 
is  a  discharged  vicarage,  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  great 
tithes,  aiul  valued  M  10/-  hi  the  king's  books :  patron,  Lord 
Carteret.  This  ofauroh  is  the  principal  architectural  orna- 
ment of  the  town.  It  is  Ia^;e,  with  a  nave  and  south  aisle 
divided  byeariy  BngKih  or  early  decoimted  piers  and  arches. 
Hie  west  door,  and  the  tower  and  octagonal  spire  are  of 
the  decorated  oharactor.  The  windows  are  mostly  perpen- 
dicular ;  aH  the  ttacery,  except  of  ime  or  two,  had  been  cut 
away,  but  has  lately  been  in  part  restored.  There  is  one 
tomb,  if  not  more,  with  brasses,  in  the  dnirdi :  the  old  pnl^nt 
is  ol  stone,  ornamented  with  gilt  tncery  on  a  blue  ground ; 
but  it  has  been  removed  to  the  chancel,  and  a  more  conve- 
nient one  of  oak  substituted.  The  livings  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Cuthbert  are  both  rectories  in  the  gift  of  the  crown . 
the  former  is  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  IW.  13«.  IdL,  and 
the  httter  at  iJ.  9«.  The  chusch  of  St.  Peter  has  a  eu- 

rious  old  Norman  door,  a  fine  antique  font,  and  some  curious 
stained  glass  in  the  windows.  The  living  of  SL  Mary,  on  the 
south  stw  or  the  river,  is  a  rectory,  charged  in  the  king's  books 
at  1 1/.  4».  9d.,  patron,  the  Bisliop  of  Lincoln.  The  ehnreh 
is  small,  with  a  plain  square  towec,  and  wift  nave  and  aisles 
mostly  in  the  peqwndicular  style.  The  living  of  St.  JidiD 
is  a  leetOTT,  not  in  ohaive,  of  which  the  corporatitm  is 
patron.  T^e  tower  is  in  the  perpendieular  style,  but  the 
windows  and  the  intariw  of  the  church  have  been  mo- 
dernized. It  was  formerly  an  ho^iitel,  and  contained  a 
master  and  69  brethren. 

It  ia  calculated  that  about  half  the  inbalntantsof  Bed- 
ford are  dissenters.  There  are,  accordingly,  several  cha- 

SAn  belonging  to  the  Independents,  the  Methodists,  the 
aptisto,  and  the  United  Brethren  (Moravians) :  there  is  also 
a  small  syne^ogue  for  the  Jews.  The  old  Independent  meet- 
ing-house, in  Mill  Lane,  was  established  in  165(1,  under  the 
ministry  of  John  Clifford,  who  had  been  a  m^ior  in  the  king's 
army.  John  Bunyan,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Pilf(rim*» 
Prt^nsa,  was  ordained  oo-pastw  of  this  congregation  with 
Samuel  Fsnn,  in  1671,  and  eonthiued  to  fill  that  sittution 
tOl  his  death,  in  188&  Hie  memory  is  still  greatly  venerated 
the  ecmgregation ;  and  the  chair  in  which  he  used  to  sit 
is  presMved  in  the  vestey  as  a  sort  of  reHo.  The  United 
Brethren  have  had  an  establishment  here  ever  since  1745  ; 
but  the  chapel  was  not  built  tiU  1751.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
the  house  for  the  single  sisters,  who  live  in  oommunity. 
They  chiefly  employ  themselves  in  embrotderii^  muslin 
and  cambric.  The  Moravians  have  aho  a  female  boarding- 
schotH  attached  to  their  establiBhment. 

The  shire-hall,  in  which  the  assizes  and  sessions  are  held, 
is  a  good  stone  building,  erected  in  the  year  1753.  In  the 
same  part  of  the  town  a  new  county  gaol  was  erected  in 
1801,  towards  the  building  of  which  the  elder  Mr.  Whitbread 
left  a  legacy  of  500/.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells : 
and  the  system  <^ttead>mill  labour  and  silence  ia  enforced 
on  the  convicts.  In  this  gaol  the  town-pris«iers  are  now 
maintained  by  contract.  The  house  of  industry  is  a  large 
and  handsome  brick  building,  completed  in  1796.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  even  usefhl  accommomtion,  and  great  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates ;  but, 
say  the  Lysons,  *  in  point  of  economical  contrivance,  per- 
haps it  is  inferior  to  some  buildings  of  a  like  nature,'  A 
handsome  building,  erecting  by  the  subscription  of  share- 
holders, ia  now  ( 1 835)  in  progress,  and  is  intended  to  con- 
tain a  public  library,  news-room,  ball-room,  biUiard>rooms,  a 
savings'  bank,  and  rooms  for  lectures,  &c. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  English  town  of  similar  extent, 
equal  to  Bedford  in  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  chari- 
table and  educational  estabhshments.  Besides  the  fifty- 
eight  alms-houses  under  Sir  William  Hatpur's  charity 
hmues  for  eight  poor  persons  were  buil^^^^^^i^sq 
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whobaqyNthed  theu  a  ihU^ig  mdi  miUy,  p^aUe  out  of 
lhegnattithuof8t.pMiri.  T^eonnlypiMiMaeBaBpaDiiHU 
Innalu  ujrium  in  St,  Mary's  paruh,  oapaUe  of  accommo- 
dalang  nxty-siz  patienti.  It  wai  opened  in  1 8 1 3,  being  the 
flrat  conn^  iiutitutioa  of  Uie  kind  erected  under  the  act  of 
parliament  to  that  effact.  Private  patients  papr  from  oae  to 
three  guineas  per  week ;  and  paupers  from  nine  to  twelve 
thilH'tg*!  the  deftciencj  being  made  up  from  the  funds 
the  ooontf  treasury.  An  unusual  degree  of  liberty  is  al- 
lowed to  tike  unfiHtunate  inmates  through  the  good  manage* 
ment  of  the  aupermtendent 

The  genera,  infirmary  is  also  a  noble  building,  situated, 
like  the  ftnner,  at  a  ooavenient  distance  from  the  town.  It 
was  erected  in  1803,  ohietlT  from  fttnds  be<iueathied  by  Sa> 
muel  Whitbread.  B«q.  It  was  or^inally  intandad  for  fifty 
patients,  but  has  Sioce  been  enteived.  and  oontinnes  to  be 
supported  by  subscription.  The  KUrqoess  of  Tavistoek, 
aftw  a  contested  election  for  the  county,  in  which  be  refused 
to  expend  a  shilling,  gsve  towards  enlu^ing  the  infirmary, 
the  sum  (3000^)  whi^  would  probably  have  been  expended 
in  treating  the  electors.  In  eases  of  need,  the  surrounding 
counties  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
stitution. A  charity  school  for  twenty  children  of  the 
parishes  of  St.  Paul  and  St  Cutbbert,  was  founded  before 
1 737t  by  the  Rev.  Ml  Leith  and  others.  Bedford  is,  how- 
e\-er,  chiefly  indebted  for  its  charities  to  Sir  WUliam  Hannir, 
alderman  of  London,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
founded  a  free-school  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
of  the  town,  in  grammar  and  good  manners.  The  donw 
conveyed  to  the  eorporatiui  thirteen  aeres  (tfland  in  the 
parish  of  St.  An^sv,  Holbom  (London),  for  the  saiqiort 
of  this  school,  and  for  portioning  poor  maUlens  of  the  town ; 
the  ovwplns.  if  any.  to  be  given  tn  alms  to  the  poor.  The 
land  having  been  let  on  building  leases.  Lamb's  Conduit 
Street,  Harpur  Street,  Theobald's  Road.  Bedford  Street. 
Bedford  Row,  New  North  Street,  East  Street,  Green  Street, 
and  some  smaller  streets,  were  built  upon  it;  and  thus 
the  property  has  gradually  risen  in  value  from  below  150^ 
a  year  to  upwards  of  13,500/.  which  was  its  amount  in  1833. 
A  property  thus  greatiy  increased  in  value  has  several 
times  required  the  interposition  of  Parliament  to  regulate 
its  distribution.  It  at  present  supports  a  grammar-school, 
containing  about  eighty  boys  on  the  foundation,  and  as 
many  private  boarders;  a  commercial  school,  containing 
100  to  150  hoys ;  and  a  national-sohool,  eontainins  350  boys: 
in  the  latter  17Q  girls  are  received  on  half-hcdiwiys;  a  re- 
gular girla'  sdiool,  and  an  infont  sdiotri  are  about  to  be  added. 
Besides  which,  the  girls  in  the  hospital  for  poor  children, 
another  branch  of  the  eharit]|r,  are  taught  household  duties, 
needle-work,  reading  and  writing,  by  the  mistress.  In  these 
schools  i^ovision  is  made  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
children  of  all  resident  parishioDers  of  the  five  parishes  of 
the  town  <tf  Bedford.  Books,  ficc,  are  gratuitously  sup- 
plied. About  twenty-.flve  boys  in  the  national-school  are 
clothed  from  a  fund  left  by  Alderman  Newton,  of  Leicester. 
A  new  buildins,  for  the  Knglish  and  national  schools,  con- 
taining large  sonool-rooms.  a  blue-coat  hospital,  for  the  ))oard 
and  MUoatioD  of  boys  and  girls,  and  a  oommitlee-room, 
clerk's  bouse,  &&,  have  lately  been  erected  in  the  Tudor  style 
of  arehiteetnre,  by  the  trusteea  of  Sir  W.  Harpur's  chari^. 

Part  of  the  incmne  from  Sir  W.  Harpur's  charity  is  also 
approiffiated  to  the  tuf^art  of  alms-houses,  to  the  portioning 

ioung  women  in  mamage.  and  to  other  benevolent  object^ 
'be  proportions  in  whiob  the  income  is  dUtributwl  will  be 
better  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  extratA  from 
the  account  given  of  tiie  expenditure  for  the  year,  frmn 
October  1833.  to  October  1834  ;— 
By  Schools,  vis.  £    a.  d. 

„      Grammar       .  1581  15  5 

„      English  673    7  I 

n      Preparatory,  oommereial  .     \Qh  \A  W 
National     .       .       .        269   9  10 


Exhibitions  .... 
Marriage  portions 
Hospitd  for  children  . 
Appventiees  at  binding  , 

'   „        »   at  half  time  . 
Donations  on  going  out  to  sernoe  . 
„     to  apiHnntieei  after  service 

Carried  forward 


3630  7 
64  0  0 
500  0 
670  16 
712  10 
633  0 
84  0 
290  0 


6.t9U  13  3 


BnogM  forward   .     .   £S,1M  13  S 

Almshouses    ....  2808  18  6 

Distributed  to  the  poor        .       .  fiOO   0  0 

Salaries   fiSO   0  0 

Bepairs.  fittings,  and  furniture  for 

new  hospital  655  19  8 

New  schools  and  other  buildiugs  4156   2  6 

Books,  stationery,  printing,  &  stamps  47    3  6 

Taxes,*  insurance,  and  miscellaneous  630   9  lu 

Lav  expenses     ....  869  If  6 

Letting  estates,  &c  .      .  664   s  2 


16,363  12  11 

The  gnunmar^ioluMd  now  ooitsins  76  town  boys,  and  haa 
been  fanught  to  a  fa^h  degree  of  excellence,  through  the 
•xertions  the  present  head-master,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bteretan. 
whose  salary  is  250iL  per  annum,  with  a  .  house  tax  fie^ 
coals  and  candles,  ti^ther  with  five  guineas  frmn  each 
town  boy  (paid  out  of  ue  school  fiind),  and  the  privile^  of  ' 
taking  boarders,  at  present  (1835)  amounting  to  70.  The 
second  master  has  a  salary  of  140^.,  and  four  guineas  with 
every  town  boy  on  the  foundation,  with  a  house.  &c.,  as 
above,  A  third  master  has  this  year  been  added,  with  a 
salary  of  150/.  per  annum.  The  mathematical  master  has 
a  salary  of  lOOi.,  and  three  guineas  with  every  town  bc^ 
learning  mathematics.  The  salary  of  the  writing  master  is 
80/.  per  annum.  The  warden  and  fellows  of  New  College, 
Oxfind,  are  visitors  of  the  school,  and  appoint  the  master 
and  seenul  master.  The  exhibitions  are  eight  in  luimber, 
of  the  nlue  of  80/.  p«  annum  each;  and  are  designed  for 
hoys  educated  in  the  aohool  to  assist  them  in  oomplating 
their  education  at  Oxford.  Cambridge,  or  Dublin.  Six  dt 
the  exhibiti(ras  are  bolden  axelusively  by  town  b<^s ;  but 
the  examiners  fivm  New  College  are  at  liber^,  as  they 
see  fit,  to  bestow  the  other  two  on  the  most  deserving  <u 
boarders. 

(Giough's  Camden's  Britannia;  Lysons's  Jlfo^a  Brt'/an- 
nta;  Groae'a  Antiquitie* ;  Brayley  and  Britton's  £«uu/te« 
o/  England  and  Walea;  Rickman's  Etmy  on  Gothie 
Arehiteeture ;  Boundary  Reports;  Accotmtt  of  the  Bed- 
ford  Charity/or  1634;  Repcnis  on  Charities ;  Communica- 
tionsfrom  Bedford,  ^c.) 

BEDFORD.  DUKE  OF,  Regent  of  France.  John 
Plantagenet.  Duke  of  Bedford,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry 
IV.  and  Maiy  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Herefocd. 
He  was  knighted  at  the  coronation  of  his  fothw.  October 
1399.  *by  bathing  and  other  sacred  ceremonies,'  being  at 
the  time  not  quite  ten  years  old.  He  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  his  brother, 
Henry  V.,  *  at  the  request  of  the  Lords  and  Commraa.* 
(Rolls  of  Parliament,  quoted  in  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  voL 
iii.  p.  193.)  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  waa 
governor  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  warden  of  the  Scot- 
tish Marshes ;  and  during  his  brother's  absence  in  France, 
he  was  governor  and  oommandeMn-chief  of  the  fiuces  in 
England. 

Henry  V.  died  after  a  short  illness,  in  1422,  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-six  years,  leaving  an  infant  successfw  cmly 
nine  months  old.  with  the  disputed  honour  of  king  ot 
France  as  a  wntion  of  his  inheritance.  On  his  dealh^ied 
he  axwassadrhis  earnest  desire,  that  Bedford  should  *  take  up 
the  aamiuistration  of  the  affairs  of  France'  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king, — leaving  the  less  difficult  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  at  home  to  the  conduct  of  his  younger 
brother  Gloucester,  under  tho  titie  of  Prcdector.  In  love 
of  martial  glory,  and  in  military  talents,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the  deceased  hero.  He 
was,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  considered,  says  Rapin.  in  a 
portrait,  which  though  highly  coloured,  iaa  been  implicitly 
adopted  by  Hume,  to  be  the  '  most  accomplished  pnnoe  in 
Europe.  Wise,  judicious,  of  great  valour,  sohdity,  and  pe- 
netration, master  of  his  passions,  and  of  a  genius  superior 
to  all  employed  by  him;  he  seemed  bora  for  a  throne 
though  Providence  had  ranked  him  among  sul^ecta.  To  all 
these  i^ualitiea  he  added  a  majestie  statelineas,  whidb  be- 
came his  birth  and  high  rank  in  France  and  England.  But 
this  be  never  carried  beyond  what  was  necessary  to  com- 
mand a  due  respect  and  regard  for  bis  person  and  authority. 
To  sum  up  his  character  in  a  word,  he  was  perfectly  lika 
the  late  king  his  brother,  and  in  all  his  acttons  took  bim 
for  his  pattern.'  No  greater  proof,  indeed,  of  the  high  asti- 
mation  in  which  be  was  held  by  his  contompnaries  used 
be  given,  than  the  drcnmstance  tfaat4he  Lorasisnd  Com- 
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aionv,  in  eontramntion of  tfafi  Iste Iudeb  tntament,  pused 
mnict.  dectariog,  nnJer  certain  weU-deQned  limitations, 
the  Duke  of  Bedrord,  '  or,  in  his  absence  beyond  seas,'  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  to  be  protector  and  defender  of  the 
kingdom  an^  the  English  ehurch,  and  the  kings  chief 
counsellor,  during  the  minority  of  the  young  king.  The 
proceedings  of  the  parliament  on  thiA  occasion  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  of  great  constitutional  importance  ;  furnishing, 
as  they  do,  the  first  great  constitutional  precedent  of  the 
right  of  parliament,  in  coiitradistiQction  to  the  king,  and  in 
this  instance,  in  contravention  to  the  king's  will,  to  name  a 
regent  during  the  minority  of  his  successor;  and  the  equally 
dcwisive  constitutional  preoedenl,  of  the  right  and  power  of 
pBrliament  to  fix  the  limitationt  of  that  regent's  exeraiie 
of  the  prenwative.  (See  Hillam's  Middle  Aget,  vol.  iiL 
p.  276,  and  iWi  Hitt.  vol.  L) 

By  the  trea^  of  Troyes,  which  was  concluded  between 
the  court  of  France  and  Henry  V.,  on  the  21st  May,  1420, 
the  English  king  was  declared  to  be  regent  of  France  and  next 
heir  to  the  French  crown.  On  his  death-bed,  Henry,  anxious 
to  secure  this  splendid  inheritance  fbr  his  infant  son,  eam- 
tstly  impressed  upon  Bedford  and  his  council  the  necessity 
uf  cultivating  diUgently  the  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  to  offer  to  him  in  the  first  place  the  regency  of 
France.  This  injunction  Bedford  obeyed  to  the  letter.  On 
the  death  of  Henry,  he  immediately  oflered  the  regency  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  on  his  refusal,  and  at  the  ap- 
parent solicitation  of  the  French  king,  accepted  the  office 
himself.  He  conferred  with  Bui^ndy  as  to  the  best  mode 
(rf*  obaerring  the  tenna  ot  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  obtained 
from  him  the  warmest  assurances  of  gaod  fhith  as  to  its 
jhservance.  He  also  obtained  the  adIwBton  of  the  Duke 
if  Bretagne  to  that  treaty,  and  at  a  meeting  which  he 
Drought  about  between  that  prince,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  himself,  at  Amiens,  in  April,  1423,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  affirm  their  professions  of  friendship 
with  an  oath,  by  which  they  swore  to  love  each  other  as 
brothers,  and  to  afford  mutual  aid  against  the  attack  of  ene- 
mies. To  make  their  union  the  more  binding,  Bedfoid 
married  a  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke 
3f  Bretagne  married  another.  Bedford  led  his  young  bride 
to  Paris,  which  he  had  made  the  centre  of  his  government, 
and  vigorously  applied  himself  to  the  consolidation  of  his 
niant  nephew's  inheritance. 

Had  Henry  lived  a  few  months  longer,  be  waul  have 
been,  in  virtue  of  die  treaty  of  Troyes,  and  the  splendour 
and  extent  of  hia  conquests,  declared  king  of  France. 
Charles  VL,  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  *  Well  Be- 
Icn-ed.'  with  whom  he  bad  concluded  that  treaty,  survived 
'  his  dear  son  and  heir '  hut  a  few  months ;  and  at  his  fu- 
neral, Bedford  had  hia  infant  nephew  Henry  VI.  proclaimed 
*  Our  Sovereign  Lord.  King  of  France  and  England.'  The 
south  of  France,  however,  was  still  in  possession  of  the  Dau- 
phin and  his  party,  who  summoned  all  the  adherents  of  the 
antient  monarchy  to  the  standard,  which  that  prince,  as 
Charles  VIL,  had  raised  at  Chartres,  the  place  of  his  coro- 
nation. All  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  may  be 
said  to  have  been  in  the  bands  of  the  English  j  while  every 
province  to  the  south  of  that  nvet,  with  the  exception  of 
Gaaoony,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  heir  of  their 
native  kings.  Tiie  histor)*  of  France  accordingly  for  many 
years  presents  a  series  of  ^ttles  and  sieges,  whidi  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  fVom  all  their  conquests  in 
the  French  territory. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  war,  Charles  VII.  received  a 
great  defeat  at  Crevant.  A  still  more  signal  disaster 
befetl  lim  next  year  at  the  battle  of  Vemeuil  (16th  August, 
1424),  at  which  Bedford  commanded  in  person,  and  dis- 
played all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  The  French 
monarchy  was  only  saved  from  ruin,  after  this  decinve 
battle,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Bedford's 
brother,  which  deprived  the  latter  of  the  aid  of  the  forces  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  which  he  was  mainlv  indebted 
for  ^e  victonr  at  VerneuiL  In  his  capacity  of  Regent  of 
France,  Bedford  was  thwarted  in  every  measure  whidi 
traded  to  efhct  the  entire  sulgugation  of  that  country, 
either  by  the  indiscreet  ambition  of  his  broUier,  or  the 
jealous  and  parsimonious  policy  of  the  English  parliament. 
The  administration  of  afiairs  in  England  turned  altogether 
upon  the  intrigues  and  contests  of  two  opposite  parties,  one 
headed  by  Cardinal  Beaufort  [see  Bxaufort,  Cardinal], 
the  other  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  as  the  former 
was  the  more  powerful,  wd  opposed  to  the  war  policy 
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of  the  latter,  the  snp^ies  of  men  ud  mon^  for  the  prose 
cution  of  the  war  in  France  were  doled  out  with  so  fruga. 
a  hand,  that  the  offensive  operations  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford were  confined  to  besieging  some  towns  still  held  by  the 
French  king  in  the  northern  provinces ;  and  it  was  only  by 
the  fraudulent  connivance  of  Beaufort,  for  whiclk  he  re- 
ceived a  bribe  of  1000  marks,  that  a  force  of  5500  soldiers, 
which  he  had  raised  for  a  crusade  against  the  Hussites  in 
Bohemia,  and  which  were  on  their  way  through  France 
under  the  military  command  of  the  Cardinal,  were  sent  as 
a  reinforcement  to  the  English  forces,  so  as  to  enable  the 
Re^nt  to  attempt  to  check  the  disasters  that  ensued  from 
raismg  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

The  circumstances  which  deprived  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
of  the  aid  of  the  Burgundian  forces  were  these :  Gloucester 
had  married  Jacqueliae,  heiress  of  Hainault,  Holland, 
Zealand,  end  Frieuand.  She  had  previously  been  maitied 
to  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  first  cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Bur^ 
gundy,  hut  despising  his  tame  spirit  she  eloped  from  him, 
and  sought  an  asylum  in  England.  Brabant,  however,  kept 
possession  of  her  territorial  dominions,  which  Gloucester 
claimed  and  sought  to  recover  by  force.  For  this  purpose  he 
entered  Hainault  with  5000  English  men-at-arms,  besides 
other  forces,  shortly  after  the  decisive  defeat  of  the  French 
king  at  Vemeuil.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  hastened  with 
his  troops  to  the  aid  of  his  kinsman ;  and  Charles  VII.  was 
saved  from  ruin. 

The  siege  of  Orleans,  memorable  as  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary incidents  in  hiatoiy,  was  commenced  on  the  1 2th 
of  October,  142S.  The  fintunes  of  Charles  hung  upon  the 
issue,  and  he  was  in  despair.  He  was  saved  by  the  assist 
ance  of  Joan  of  Ate,  and  the  English  raited  the  siege  of 
Orieans.  [See  Arc,  Joan  or  ]  This  memo  able  effbct  of 
superstition— of  Bupematural  confidence  on  the  one  side, 
and  supernatural  awe  on  the  other — was  followed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  disasters  to  the  English  arms,  which,  while  they 
deeply  afflicted,  tasked  all  the  energiesof  the  Duke  ofBedford. 
With  a  force  drawn  from  the  garrison  towns  of  Normandy, 
and  strengthened,  as  we  have  stated,  by  the  troops  which  Car- 
dinal Beaufort  was  leading  to  Bohemia,  he  marched  against 
Charles,  who  had  just  been  crowned  at  Rheims,  but  failed 
in  provoking  him  to  risk  a  battle.  The  Regent  then  chal- 
lenged Charles  to  single  combat — denounced  him  as  de- 
luding the  penile  with  the  imnostum  of '  a  woman  of  a  dis- 
orderly and  ionmous  Ufa  and  aissolute  manners,  and  dressed 
in  the  clothes  of  a  man and  offered  to  fight  htm  huid 
to  hand,  in  order  that  the  people  might  judge  by  the  issue 
whose  claim  was  favoured  by  Heaven.  Charles  took  no 
notice  of  the  letter,  and  moved  steadily  upon  Paris.  The 
Regent  hastened  after  him,  and  after  breaking  the  spell  of 
the  maid's  charm,  by  repulsing  her  from  the  walls  of  Paris, 
compelled  the  French  army  to  fall  back  upon  the  Loire. 
After  various  skirmishes,  defeats,  and  successes,  the  maid 
was  captured,  when  attempting  a  desperate  sally  from  Cora- 
pi^gne,  on  the  23rd  May,  1430. 

With  the  subsequent  fkte  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  we  have 
here  no  further  concern,  than  to  state,  that  the  Regent 
joined  eagerly  in  bringing  her  to  the  stake. 

In  1432  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  sister  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  the  great  cement  of  their  friendship,  died. 
Within  four  months  after  the  Regent  married  Jacquetta, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  The  precipitateness  and  secrecy,  as  well  as 
inferiority  of  the  marriage,  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duke 
of  Burp^ndy.  Cardinal  Beaufort  laboured  to  reconcile  the 
two  princes ;  but  as  both  were  haughty  and  unbending,  the 
attempt  alt(^ether  failed.  In  this  temper  of  mind,  and  the 
war  having  languished  for  upwards  of  two  years,  overtures 
were  made  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  Biugundy ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  a  treaty  of  peace  between  them.  This  treaty  was 
the  death-blow  to  the  English  interest  in  France,  and  so 
affected  the  Regent  that  he  died  of  mortification  and  anxiety 
while  it  was  pending,  at  Rouen,  on  the  13th  September,  1435, 
a  fiirtnight  before  the  treaty  between  Charles  and  the  Di^ 
of  Burgundy  was  formally  signed.  An  anecdote  is  told 
with  respect  to  his  tomb  at  Rouen,  which  is  worth  notice, 
as  illustrative  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  bis 
contemporaries.  We  shall  quote  it  in  the  words  of  Rapin. 
'  Louis  XI.,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  being  one  day  in  the 
church  at  Rouen,  and  looking  upon  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
tomb,  a  certain  lord  of  his  retinue  advised  him  to  demolish 
that  standing  monument  of  the  dishonour  of  the  French. 
"  No,"  replied  the  king,  "let  the  ashes        prince  net  in 
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pem,  who.  wn»  In  tSm,  would  makft  m  boUeit  «f  w 
tremble.  I  rather  wish  a  ukhw  stately  nomiment  were 

raised  to  his  honour."  ' 

Like  most  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  John  of 
Qaunt,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  n  patron  of  literature.  He 
purchased  and  transported  to  London  the  Royal  litwary  of 
Paris,  which  Chaiies  V.  had  increased  to  *  nine  hundred 
Y-Jumes  ;*  and  his  iHother  GHoucester  presented  600  books 
to  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  ISO  of  which  cost  £1000. 
(Hellam'&  Middle  Aget,  in.,  p.  982.)  Olouoester  indeed  was 
the  English  Mwcenas  of  his  time,  a  cironmstanee  which, 
no  doubt,  influenoed  Sbakspeare  in  painting  him  as  the 
'  Good  Duke  Humphrey,*  and  in  bleekening  the  character 
of  bis  livat  Beanlbrt 

(Monstrelet's  Chromdm,  and  Rapin's  Hittory,  which  is 
potticulaily  ftill  and  accurate  with  r^;ard  to  the  transao- 
tioiM  in  the  reigns  of  the  Lanoasterian  priQces,  maybe  con- 
sulted with  advantage  fbr  the  public  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  Dug^e's  Baronage  also  pofaits  to  several  events 
in  his  career.) 

BEDFORD  LEVEL.  This  district  comprehends  nearly 
the  whole  of  a  large  tract  of  flat  land,  extending  into  the 
six  counties  of  Northampton,  Huntingdon,  Cambridge. 
Lincoln,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north- 
east by  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  hiffh 
lands,  which  encompass  it  in  tlie  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  its 
length  from  Toynton  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Milton  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, is  six^  mfles,  and  its  breadth  ftvun  Peter- 
borough in  Northainptonshire,  to  Brandon  in  SnflUk,  is 
nearly  forty  miles.   The  tract  thus  described,  indudes  tfiat 

Girt  of  the  south-east  division  of  Lincolnshire  called  Hol- 
od,  wt^  consists  of  flat,  low.  manhy  land,  and  is  sup- 
pa«ed  to  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by  embankments 
made  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  Bedford  Level  extends  to  the  north  only  as  fkr  as 
Tydd-St.-Giles ;  its  length  thence  to  Milton,  on  the  south,  is 
about  thirty-three  miles.  The  boundary  line  is  irregular ; 
its  course  on  the  south,  from  Brandon  to  Peterborough, 
may  be  traced  by  Mildenball  to  a  short  distance  north  of 
Newmarket,  then  by  Hilton  in  Cambridgeshire,  to  Earith, 
on  the  borders  of  Huntingdonshire,  Ramsey,  Woodwalton, 
and  Yaxley,  in  the  latter  county.  Returning  from  Peter- 
borough to  Brandon,  on  the  north,  the  boundary  line  runs 
by  Peakirk,  six  miles  norfli  of  Peterborough,  Growland, 
Wbaplode  Drove  Chapdry,  Parson  Drove,  Gryhim,  Salter's 
Lode  on  the  Ouse.  about  tsn  mOes  sondi  of  Lynn,  and 
thenee  by  Methwold  to  Brandon. 

The  Level  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  distin- 
guished as  the  North,  the  Middle,  and  the  South  L«veta. 
The  North  Level  lies  between  the  rivers  Welland  and 
Nene :  the  Middle  Levd  between  the  Nene  and  the  Old 
Bedford  Rivers;  and  the  South  Level  extends  from  the 
Old  Bedford  River  to  Stoke,  Feltwell,  and  Mildenhall. 
The  area  of  these  marshes  has  been  variously  stated. 
Among  the  authors  who  originally  wrote  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Jonas  Moore  calls  it  300,000  acres.  Colonel  Dodson  and 
others  estimate  it  at  400,000;  an  actual  survey  made  in 
1605,  and  given  in  to  Government  upon  oath,  states  it  to  be 
307,448  acres ;  but  aocrading  to  the  Lysons.  subsequent  sur- 
vers  have  ahtnra  it  to  be  400,000  araes. 

Peterborough  Fen,  which  is  the  part  of  the  Level  that 
runs  into  Ni^amptonahire,  extends hetween  Peteihwoug^ 
and  Crowluid,  and  contains  between  6000  and  9000  acres. 
One-seventh  part  of  the  Level  is  in  Huntingdonshire.  The 
whole  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  forms  the  north  division  of 
Cambridgeshire,  and  a  few  parishes  in  the  same  county, 
which  lie  south-east  of  the  isle,  are  included  in  the  Level. 
Norfolk  contains  63,000,  and  Suffblk  30,000  acres  of  the 
Level ;  the  remainder  u  in  the  south-east  division  of  Lin- 
colnshire. 

This  tract  of  land  has,  in  the  course  of  some  centuries, 
undergone  remarkable  changes.  There  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  it  was  once  a  forest,  and  that  it  then 
became  a  stagnant  morass.  It  is  now,  durongh  human 
industry,  convnted  into  rich  pastures  and  fsrUle  oom-flelds. 
From  friotB  which  will  be  stated  further  on,  it  does  not  admit 
of  doubt  that  this  country  was  onoe  dry  land,  at  a  level  much 
below  the  present  surftce ;  and  there  is  reason  fbr  supposing 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans,  it 
consisted  of  one  of  those  great  forests  to  which  the  Britons 
fled  fbr  shelter  against  their  invaders.  It  was  the  policy  of 
the  Romans  to  cut  down  and  destroy  these  strong  holds  of 
the  natives  who  were  oompelled  by  thmr  conquerm  to  clear 


flu  woods,  and  embank  the  fens.  (Tadt.  JgHo.9\.)  Hie 
Emperor  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ol 
our  wr%  caused  roads  to  be  made  through  these  mtirsfaei. 
One  of  these  roads,  25  mites  in  length,  extended  from  Pe- 
terborough to  Denver  in  Norfblk;  it  wus  60  §M  wide,  and 
composed  of  gravel  three  feet  deep.  This  causeway  is  now 
covered  with  soil  from  three  to  five  feet  in  thickness.  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  who  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  describes  this  fenny  country  as  being  'very 
pleasant  and  agreeable  to  the  eye,  watered  by  many  rivers 
which  run  through,  diveraifled  with  many  large  and  small 
lakes,  and  adorned  with  many  woods  and  islands.'  William 
of  Malmesbnry,  who  lived  about  the  same  period,  described 
the  Lordship  of  Thomey  o  abounding  in  lof^  trees,  fhiit- 
fiil  vines,  and  ifwoduettve  ordiaids,  and  hnvmg  no  waaie 
land  in  any  put.  He  alto  exi^esaed  great  admiration  of 
the  works  of  art  found  in  the  same  place.  *  What  shall  I 
say,'  he  writes,  *  of  the  beautifiil  buildings  which  it  is  so 
wonderftil  to  see  the  ground  amidst  those  fens  to  bear  ?' 

Up  to  the  thirteenth  oentury,  the  waters  usually  flowed 
in  their  natural  channels,  and  the  surrounding  eonntty  was 
eith»  under  tillage  or  in  pasturage. 

According  to  Dugdale,nistorians  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  event,  have  recorded,  that  in  1236,  on  the  morrow 
after  Martinmas  day,  and  for  the  space  of  eight  days  after, 
the  wind  raged  so  violentlVi  that  the  sea  rose  much  higher 
than  usual,  broke  in  at  Wisbeach,  and  other  places  of  the 
district,  so  that  many  people  and  cattle,  together  with 
numerous  small  craft,  were  destroyed,  and  the  surviving 
inhabitants  reduced  to  great  disttess.  Atter  an  inteiTal  of 
seventeen  years,  a  aimuar  aocMent  occurred,  and  on  this 
occasion  an  order  was  issued  by  the  king,  requiring  the 
inhabitants  to  repair  the  banks.  This  work  appears  to 
have  been  inefficiently  performed,  for  within  a  few  years 
the  sea-banks  were  again  destroyed.  Subsequent  embank- 
ments were  improperly  made,  either  through  ignorance,  or 
fbr  the  benefit  of  one  part  to  the  injury  of  lUl  the  rest  An 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
when  W^ter  de  Langton,  bishop  of  LicUeld,  diverted  the 
course  of  the  Nene,  and  obstructed  the  navigation,  in  order 
that  he  might  drain  his  own  manor  of  Coldham.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  bishop's  represeiiiativeswere  compelled 
to  destroy  the  dams  which  he  had  constructed  to  the  injury 
of  others.  From  this,  and  othw  causes,  the  waters  from 
the  uplands  wa>e  werented  from  discharging  themselves 
into  the  sea,  and  this  extent  of  land  was  at  length  reduced 
to  the  stale  nit  a  monaa.  For  a  long  period  the  greater 
part  of  the  district  was  composed  of  an  unhealthy  stagna- 
tion of  putrid  and  muddy  waters,  which  in  scmie  puces 
stood  from  ten  to  twenty  fbet  deep.  In  those  few  parts 
where  the  earth  was  not  covered  with  water,  it  was  spong}' 
and  boggy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fens,  and  the  towns 
in  their  neighbourhood,  could  only  have  communication 
by  means  of  boats,  and  this  with  some  difficulty  at  all 
times,  in  consequence  of  the  sedge  and  slime  with  which 
the  ground  was  covered.  In  the  winter,  when  there  was 
ice,  yet  not  sufficiently  hard  to  admit  of  traffic  on  its  sur- 
face, the  inhabitants  were  completely  isolated,  and  '  could 
hardly  get  help  of  food  for  soul  or  body.' 

Evidence  haa  everywhere  been  found  below  the  actual 
surihee  not  only  of  the  presence  of  former' v^etation,  but  to 
show  that  these  places  had  previously  been  inhabited,  and 
that  they  were  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  some  violent  cause. 
In  digging  near  Thomey,  Lynn,  and  many  other  places, 
trees  of  large  size  were  found  buried  in  the  moss,  and  lying 
near  their  roots,  which  still  remained  as  they  grew,  in  firm 
earth  beneath  the  moss.  In  the  year  1764,  whde  digging  a 
little  north  of  Boston  (not  in  the  Level,  but  in  a  continuation 
of  the  fenny  district),  roots  of  trees  were  found  in  the  firm 
earth,  eighteen  feet  below  the  then  pasturage  surface. 
About  a  mile  west  of  Magdalen  Bridge,  over  the  Ouse,  in 
Marshland,  Norfolk,  furze  bushes  and  nut  trees  were  found 
pressed  flat  down  seventeen  feet  below  the  surface,  with 
nuts  still  Bound  lyins  by  them.  In  the  process  of  exca- 
vating a  pool  at  the  ^e  of  Conington  Down,  Huntingdon- 
shire, in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentury, 
skeleUm  of  a  large  aea  fish  was  fbund  at  a  great  depth  be* 
low  the  surface.  When  in  pursuance  of  the  first  project  for 
draining  these  fens,  the  channel  of  the  Wisbeach  river  was 
deepened  in  1635  eight  feet  below  the  then  bottom,  a  hord 
stony  bottom  was  discovered,  on  which  were  several  boats 
covered  with  silt.  While  digging  a  drain  at  Whittleaea 
Moor,  a  perfect  soil  was  found  at  th&  depth  ofi  eight  foet. 
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■rttli  SWtttLs  of  fifrass  lying  upon  it  just  as  they  were  mowed. 
At  Sbirbeek  «luice,  near  Boston,  a  smith's  forge  was  found 
buried  sixteen  feet  deep;  the  remains  of  several  Mltient 
tan-vats  were  also  found,  and  a  large  quantity  of  horns; 
there  were  also  some  soles  of  shoes  of  a  peculiar  shape, 
sharp- pointed,  atrd  of  the  fashion  which  prevailed  in  me 
reipi  of  Richard  II.  At  the  setting  down  of  a  new  sluice 
a  little  beneath  Magdalen  fall,  half  a  mtle  from  Magdalen 
bridge,  on  the  marsh  side,  and  sixteen  feet  deep  in  the  earth, 
a  cart-wheel  and  a  flat  stone  about  eight  feet  long  were 
found.  Not  far  fVom  that  spot  the  remains  of  a  church  were 
discovered,  about  eight  feet  below  the  surfoce ;  and  it  is 
stated  bv  Dugdale  that  at  Wigenball  St.  Germans,  the  floor 
of  the  church  is  seven  feet  lower  than  high-water  mark  of 
the  Ouse :  whkh  river,  as  it  runs  by  the  churchyard,  is  kept 
by  a  strong  bank  from  inundating  the  country. 

The  principal  rivers  or  drains,  which  formerly  passed 
through  this  Level,  were  eight  in  number:  the  6len,  the 
Welland.  the  Nene,  the  Quae,  the  Cam,  the  Mildenhall  or 
Lark,  the  Brandon  or  Little  Ouse,  and  the  Stoke. 

The  Glen  is  a  small  stream  which  rises  in  the  south  of 
Lincolnshire,  and takingllrst  a  S.S.E.  and  afterwards  a  N.E. 
course,  falls  into  the  Welland  on  its  left;  bank,  near  its 
mouth.  The  Welland  comes  from  the  S.W.  to  Market 
Oeepiiw,  continues  thence  a  short  distance  to  the  east,  and 
then  takes  a  N.E.  course  until  it  joins  the  Fossdike  Wash 
near  Fos^ike.  The  Nene  passes  by  Peterborough,  oon- 
tinues  thence  to  Wisbeaeb,  and  fklls  mto  the  SuttMi  Wash- 
way.  This  river  has  at  different  times  bad  its  channel  so 
altered  and  diverted  IVom  its  original  course  by  numerous 
cuts,  that  it  is  now  scarcely  possible  to  trace  the  line  of  its 
natural  bed.  The  Wisbeach  river,  or  Old  Nene,  whidi 
issues  from  Ramsay  Mere,  is  a  branch  of  this  river. 

The  Ouse  passes  by  St.  Ives  and  Earith,  after  which  it 
takes  an  irregular  winding  course,  first  east  and  then  nearly 
north,  till  it  falls  into  the  Wash  at  Lynn  Regis  in  Norfolk : 
the  Cam,  the  Lark,  and  ths  Little  Ouse  faU  into  it  on  its 
east  bank. 

It  thus  appears  that  there  are  three  main  outlets  for  the 
waters  of  this  Level.  These  have  constantly  been  liable  to 
have  their  mouths  choked  up  by  loose  sand  thrown  up  by 
the  tides. 

TheLev«l  receives  ^waters  of  the  whole  or  parts  of  nine 
counties  from  the  uplands,  and  the  whole  tract  being  fla^ 
with  little  or  no  descent,  it  has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of 
ditflculty  to  provide  a  sufficient  outfall  so  that  the  waters 
may  reach  tne  sea  without  overflowing  the  country. 

The  practicability  of  draining  this  great  morass  seems 
first  to  cave  been  entertained  in  1436,  when  the  attention  of 
many  wealthy  persons  was  turned  towards  the  subject. 
Emtenkments  were  made,  and  ditches  were  cut  at  a  vast 
expense,  but  the  next  winter  proving  wet  and  tempestuous, 
the  Ouse,  swollen  by  its  tributaries  into  a  torrent,  swept 
away  the  barriers,  and  reduced  the  whole  country  to  its 
former  condition.  These  works  having  been  thought  per^ 
fectly  secure,  j[>eople  were  led  to  doubt  the  possibility  of 
efKeetually  draining  the  marshes,  and  the  practicability 
the  undertaking  became  the  subject  of  mucn  curious  con- 
trovert. 

In  t  ne  mgn  of  Henry  VII.  Bishop  Moreton  made  an 
attempt  to  drain  the  North  Level  and  the  northern  parts  of 
the  Middle  Level  by  means  of  a  cut,  called  Moreton's 
Leame,  which  extended  iVom  Peterborough  to  Guyhirn.  and 
IB  now  considered  part  of  the  Nene :  this  cut  was  forty  feet 
wide,  and  navigable.  The  earth  of  which  the  embank- 
ments were  made  was  loose  and  sandy,  so  that  they  crum- 
bled away.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  a  third  in  the  time  of  her  successor ;  but 
nothing  effectual  was  done  until  1634,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L,  when  another  attempt  to  drain  these  fens  was 
made  by  Francis  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  it  was  in  compliment 
to  tlus  nobleman  that  the  tract  reclaimed  has  been  named 
the  Bedford  Level. 

The  lordship  of  Thomey,  containing  18.000  acres,  was 
the  property  tkthe  Earl,  and  except  a  hillock  upon  which 
the  abbey  had  been  built,  the  whole  of  this  tract  was  under 
water.  The  wish  to  reclaim  this  land  induced  him  to 
embark  in  the  undertaking.  As  a  compensation  for  the 
risk  and  expenaa,  he  stipulated  that  be  and  his  partners 
in  the  work  should  receive  as  payment  95,000  acres  of  the 
reclaimed  land.  Underthis  condition  a  charterwas  granted 
to  the  adventurers,  and  the  woik  was  partially  accomplished 
in  the  eourae  of  thrae  years,  at  on  oiOlay  of  )00,OOOJ.  A 


cut,  now  called  the  Old  Bedford  River,  was  made  ttoxt 
Earith,  communicating  with  the  Ouse  at  Salter's  Lode, 
near  Denver  in  Norfolk :  this  river  is  seventy  feet  wide,  and 
twenty-one  miles  long.  The  other  drains  then  made  wen 
Sam's  Cut.  from  FeltweU  to  the  Ouse  near  Denver,  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  about  six  miles  long:  Bevil's  I^am,  now 
known  as  Bevil's  River,  from  Whittlesea  Mete  to  Guj-hhrn, 
forty  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long ;  Moreton*s  Leam  was 
repaired  and  embanked  anew:  Peakirk  drain,  from  Pea- 
kirk  to  Guyhim,  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  ten  miles  long. 
South-eui  drain,  from  Crowland  to  Clows  Cross,  and  thence 
the  Shire  drain  to  the  Nene,  six  miles  below  Wisbeach,  bong 
antient  drains,  were  enlarged.  A  small  out  waa  also  made 
from  the  Lark  to  the  Ouse.  Four  sluices  were  made ;  two 
at  Tydd,  one  at  Wisheadi,  and  the  fourth  at  Salter's  Lode, 
to  keep  out  the  tide. 

These  embankments  also  proved  defective,  in  consequence 
of  the  loose  nature  of  the  euth  of  which  they  were  formed ; 
and  the  state  of  the  country,  owing  to  the  civil  wars,  being 
unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  such  projects,  the  whole 
tract  was  again  suffered  to  lie  waste  till  1649,  when  Wil- 
liam, the  son  of  Francis  Earl  oflSedford,  agreed  to  make 
another  effort  to  reclaim  the  level  upon  the  same  conditions. 
The  sum  of  300.000/.  was  then  laid  out  in  draining,  em- 
banking, &c.,  and  with  more  success  than  before;  the 
95.000  acres  were  allotted  to  the  undertakers,  but  the  sum 
they  had  expended  on  the  work  was  greater  than  the  worth 
of  Uie  land  which  they  received.  Tlw  New  Bedford  River, 
which  is  100  feet  wide,  vac  cut  on  the  occasion  last  men- 
tioned :  it  runs  at  a  short  distance  from,  and  nearly  parallel 
to,  the  Old  Bedfbrd  River. 

A  regular  system  was  now  established  for  preserving  the 
reclaimed  land,  and  for  improving  the  draining.  A  royal 
charier  was  granted  in  1664,  by  which  the  un^rtakers  for 
the  draining  were  incorporated,  and  regulations  were  framed 
for  the  management  of  the  95,000  acres  allotted.  This 
corporation  has  since  been  kept  up,  and  consists  of  a  go- 
vernor, six  bailiffs,  twenty  conswvaturs,  and  a  commonalty. 
The  corporation  is  empowered  to  impose  and  levy  taxes  for 
the  preservation  of  its  land,  and  for  upholding  the  ways, 
passages,  rivers,  outs,  drains,  banks,  Sw.  throughout  the 
Level,  which  are  also  the  ^perty  of  the  corporation.  The 
governor  and  bailifi  must  each  possess  at  least  400  araes  of 
the  land  granted  to  the  eorporation  to  qualify  them  for 
holding  those  offices.  The  qualification  requisite  for  the 
conservators  is  200  acres :  such  of  the  commonalty  as  pos- 
sess each  100  acres  are  allowed  to  have  a  voiee  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  officers  of  the  corporation. 

At  the  original  allotment  of  the  95,000  acres,  the  adven- 
turers received  assignments  proportioned  to  the  sums  which 
each  had  contribute ;  so  that  tne  whole  assignment  is  not 
held  in  common,  but  each  owner  holds  his  allotment  or  pur- 
chase subject  to  the  laws  and  restrii^ns  of  the  corporation. 
At  the  lime  the  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  that 
king  reserved  12,000  acres  for  himself  out  of  the  95,000 
acres ;  but  this  proportion  was  sul^ect  to  the  same  manage- 
ment as  the  rest  of  the  allotment. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  tor  the 
draining  of  these  marshes,  but  until  within  the  last  few 
years  ue  sulgect  has  not  been  well  understood.  In* 
stead  of  making  a  fbw  large  and  deep  channels  through 
which  the  water  would  easily  find  an  outfall,  numerous 
small  cuts  were  made,  requiring,  to  produce  the  same  effect, 
a  much  greater  inclination  than  would  havb  been  requisite 
for  larger  channels.  It  would  be  useless  to  enumerate  all 
these  small  cuts.  The  channels  which  it  is  necessary  to 
mention  are, — the  sixteen  ieet  drain,  which  runs  about  four 
miles  west  of  and  nearly  parallel  to  Old  Bedford  River,  is 
eight  miles  long ;  this  terminates  in  the  forty  feet  dmin, 
which  runs  from  Old  Bedford  River  to  Ramsay  Mere.  The 
Carr  Dike,  which  is  a  Roman  work,  runs  fhim  Peterborough 
to  Peakirk.  The  Counter  Drain  runs  parallel  to  and  near 
the  Nene,  from  Peterborough  to  Guyhim.  Tlie  Cats' Water 
communicates  with  the  counter  drain  near  Peterborough, 
on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  Old  8outh-eau  drain  on  the 
other  side.  The  Cats'  Water  was  a  very  old  drain  choked 
by  earth  and  weeds,  and  served  neither  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  nor  navigation.  It  was  cleared  out  and  repaired 
by  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  his  Company,  with  many  smaller 
drains  which  had  been  equally  neglected.  A  great  part  of 
Carr  Dike  is  now  disused,  and  the  Cats'  Water  u  little  more 
than  a  boundary  fence  to  Tborney .  no  part  of  either  is  navi 
gaUe  at  present.  The  Well  Creek  runs  fragj  Salter's  Lode 
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to  Outwell,  and  consists  dl  two  cuts  ibrming  an  obtuse  angle 
with  one  another. 

The  original  navigation  from  Lynn  Regis  to  Standgraund 
Sluice,  near  Peterborough,  was  carried  from  Salter's  Lode 
Sluice.  tbrougbWell  Creek  and  the  Nene.  to  Flood's  Ferry, 
and  thence  tttrougfa  Ramsay,  Ugg,  and  Wbittlesea  Meres, 
a  passage  at  all  times  tedious,  and  often  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous. In  1 754  an  act  vas  passed  for  improving  this  navi- 
gation, and  a  new  line  was  made  from  Salter's  Lode  through 
well  Creek  to  the  town  of  Outwell,  thence  through  the  Old 
Nene  or  Wisbeaeh  River  by  Upwell  and  March  to  Flood's 
Ferry,  and  thence  to  Ramsay  High  Lode.  A  Cut  was  also 
then  made  from  Outwell  to  Wisbeaeh,  and  the  navigation 
of  the  Nene  from  Wisbeaeh  to  Peterborough  was  improved, 
which  means  a  safe  navigation  was  iffovided  from  Lynn 
Regis  to  Peteerboroagh  by  Outwell,  Wisbeaeh,  and  Ouy- 
him. 

By  far  the  greatest  and  most  effectual  modem  improve- 
ment  in  the  draining  and  navigation  of  these  fens  has  been 
completed  under  acts  passed  in  18S7  and  1829  for  improving 
the  outfall  of  the  river  Nene,  for  the  drainage  of  the  lands 
discharging  their  waters  into  the  Wisbeaeh  River,  for  im- 
proving the  navigation  of  the  Wisbeaeh  River  from  the 
upper  end  of  Kinderley's  Cut  to  the  sea,  and  for  embanking 
the  salt  marshes  lying  between  Kinderley's  Cut  and  the  sea. 
The  act  of  1829  amended  and  enlarged  the  powers  granted 
in  1 827.  Under  these  acts  a  new  tidal  channel  has  been  cut 
for  the  discharge  of  the  waters  of  the  Nene  into  the  sea. 
This  channel  begins  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  near  Buckworth 
Sluice,  about  six  miles  below  Wisbeaeh,  and  extends  to  Crab- 
bole  in  Lincolnshire,  a  distance  of  six  miles  and  a  half;  thence 
the  river  has  shaped  for  itself  a  natural  channel,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  long,  into  the  Wash.  The  excavation 
of  this  channel  was  begun  in  1827,  and  finished  in  June, 
1 830,  when  the  old  channel  was  closed,  and  the  water  rush- 
ing into  tibe  new  one  carried  away  the  earth  at  the  bottom 
with  so  much  force  as  to  give  to  the  channel  ten  or  twelve 
feet  greater  depth  than  had  already  been  given  by  manual 
labour.  The  sides  of  the  channel  were  then  secured  by  a 
thick  lining  of  stones.  The  whole  course  of  this  new  cut  is 
through  quicksands  of  the  lightest  and  least  cohesive  na- 
ture of  any  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  width  of  the 
channel  at  bottom  is  140  feet  at  Kinderley's  Cut,  and  at 
about  half  its  length,  at  Scate's  Comer,  200  feet.  The  sur- 
face width  varies  from  200  to  300  feet.  The  depth,  mea- 
suring from  the  surface  of  the  adjacent  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  river,  is  about  24  feet  throughout.  The  spring-tide 
rities  about  22  feet  at  the  end  nearest  to  the  sea,  and  18  feet 
at  the  junction  with  Kinderley's  Cut.  A  bridge  has  been 
thrown  over  this  channel  at  Sutton  Wash,  about  eigfatmUes 
below  Wisbeaeh.  and  an  embankment  has  been  made  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length  across  the  sands,  forming  a  new  line  of 
road  between  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  in  pbce  of  the 
former  dangerous  ford  through  a  tidal  sstuary,  or  the  very 
circuitous  route  through  Wisbeaeh. 

Nearly  1500  acres  of  marsh  lands  have  heen  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  by  embankments  made  under  the  acts  of 
1827  and  1829.  and  are  now  (1835)  nearly  all  under  cul- 
tivation :  about  6000  acres  more  are  rapidly  coming  to  a  fit 
state  for  inclosure. 

The  old  channel  afforded  only  a  tedious  and  dangerous 
passage,  and  that  too  at  spring  tides,  and  with  a  favourable 
wind  to  vessels  of  about  sixty  tons  burden,  drawing  about 
six  feet  water.  Tne  new  channel  affords  a  safe  and  unin- 
terrupted oommunieatiun  between  Wisbeaeh  and  the  sea  at 
all  variations  of  the  tide,  and  in  all  weathers,  for  vessels  of 
the  above  burden,  and  at  sjmng  tides  fi>r  ships  of  mudi 
lar^  dimensions. 

Wisbeaeh  is  the  emporium  for  a  large  part  of  the  counties 
of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Northampton,  and  the 
advantages  this  improved  communication  are  conse- 
quentiy  very  great ;  but  by  far  the  most  important  effects 
which  are  expected  to  follow  fVom  this  extensive  under- 
taking will  result  from  the  judicious  system  of  draining  the 
north  level,  which  there  is  no  doubt  will  be  imitated  with 
equally  good  effects  in  the  other  levels. 

In  cont^equence  of  the  more  rapid  discharge  through  this 
new  channel— the  Nene  Outfall— the  danger  of  inundation 
from  a  breach  of  embankment  is  greatly  diminished,  as 
resiards  the  fens  on  each  side  of  the  Nene,  between  Peter- 
borough and  Wisbeaeh,  and  the  value  of  the  adjacent 
land  is  much  increased.  Its  efficiency  for  draining  the 
land  may  be  appreciated  1^  the  &ct,  that  the  tkle  in  this 


new  channel  ebbs  out  nearly  ten  feet  lower  than  it  did  in 
the  old  channel,  immediately  opposite  to  the  South  Holland 
and  North  Level  Sluices,  (both  betow  Wisbeaeh.)  whidi  are 
the  outlets  for  the  waters  of  about  100.000  acres  of  fen  land. 
Means  are  thus  alforded  for  obtaining  a  perfect  drainase 
for  the  whole  tract  of  marsh  and  fon  land  lying  between  the 
Nene  and  Welland,  which  hitherto  has  been  only  imper- 
fectly drained. 

A  new  sluice  has  been  constructed  for  the  outlet  of  the 
waters  of  the  North  I  ivel  into'  the  Nene  Outfall,  and  laid 
eight  feet  deeper  than  the  sluice  by  which  it  formerly 
drained  into  the  Old  River  Channel.  The  width  of  the 
water-way  of  the  old  sluice  was  seventeen  feet;  the  width 
of  the  new  sluice  is  thirty-six  feet,  and  a  new  main  drain  has 
been  formed,  leading  to  this  sluice  from  Clow's  Cross,  at 
which  point  all  the  waters  of  the  North  Level  are  collected. 
This  drain  commences  and  terminates  nearly  at  the  same 
imints  as  the  Old  Shire  Drain,  for  which  it  is  substituted ; 
it  is  only  eight  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  former  dram,  but  it  is  eight  ftet  deeper, 
and  its  capacity,  taken  in  corresponding  sections,  is  more  than 
six  times  as  great :  it  has  a  descent  from  Clow's  Cross  of 
four  inches  per  mile.  From  Clow's  Cross  two  new  drains 
diverge  in  different  lines ;  one  of  them,  c^led  the  New 
South-eau,  is  much  straighter  and  wider  than  the  Old 
South-eau,  which  it  is  intended  to  replace ;  the  New  Wr>'de 
proceeds  first  in  a  curve,  and  then  in  a  straight  tine  to  the 
counter  drain.  These  cuts  possess  a  superiority  over  the 
old  ones,  fully  equal  to  that  stated  in  the  companson  made 
between  Old  Shire  Drain  and  the  New  Main  Drain.  All 
these  drains  may  be  navigated,  and  will  afford  a  much 
readier  means  of  transit  for  goods,  than  any  hitherto  pos- 
sessed by  the  districts  through  which  they  pass. 

The  works  just  described  as  having  been  executed  under 
the  acts  of  1827  and  1829.  were  began  in  1826,  and  are  now 
(1 835)  completed.  The  Nene  Outfall  was  made  at  die  cost 
of  200,O0OA,  and  the  drainage  of  t^ie  North  Le\-el,  for  which 
the  Act  was  obtained  in  1830,  occasioned  a  fUither  ouUay  of 
150,000/.  The  great  supporter  of  both  these  useful  under- 
takings was  the  present  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  carried  them 
through  with  much  patience  and  perseverance,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  would  have  discouraged  a  person  of  less 
steady  purpose,  and  one  who  could  not  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  future  advantage  rather  than  present  gain. 
In  this  conduct  he  was  ably  supported  by  the  exertions  of 
his  confidential  friend  W.  G.  A^m,  Esq.,  the  accountant- 
general.  But  even  they  could  not  have  carried  them  into 
effect  without  the  scientific  knowledge,  great  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity, and  incessant  labour  which  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Tydio  Win^  his  Grace's  intelligent  and  able  local  agent, 
the  third  of  nia  name  who  in  succession  have  managed  that 
property  of  the  Russell  family,  and  have  enabled  tbetn  to 
direct  their  influence  to  the  continual  improvement  of  this 
district. 

Various  auxiliary  means  have  been  used  for  the  complete 
drainage  of  the  LeveL  In  many  parts  windmills  have  beea 
erected  for  raising  and  carrying  off  the  water  through  a 
safe  channel,  and  more  recently  steam-engines  have  been 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  the  late  improvements 
have  rendered  windmills  and  steam-engines  unnecessary  ia 
the  North  I^vel,  and  if  equal  skill  and  enterprise  were  em- 
ployed in  draining  the  other  levels,  all  the  waters  of  these 
marshes  might  find  an  outfall  with  equal  facility. 

(Sir  Jonas  Moore's  HUtoru  of  the  Jied/ord  Level; 
Colonel  Dodson's  Design  /or  the  perfect  Draining  qf  ike 
Great  Levd  (/  the  Feng  called  Be^ord  Level:  fiun^'s 
Bri^  Relation  at  to  the  Practicability,  ((f  draining  the 
Level  the  Ems ;  Dugdale's  History  of  Embanking  and 
Draining,  ^c. ;  Carter's  History  of  the  County  of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Lyson9"s  Magna  Britannia  ;  'Priestley's  Hietorical 
Account  of  navigable  Rivers,  Canals,  ^c.  ;  Memoir  qf  the 
Nene  Outfall  and  the  North  Level  Drainage,  printed  for 
(private)  distribution  on  the  occasion  of  the  public  inspecti<m 
of  those  works,  23rd  May,  1834.) 

BEDFORDSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  England,  of 
very  irregular  shape.  It  lies  between  51°  49' and  52"  21 
N.  lat,  and  0°  8'  and  0°  41'  W.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
N.E.  by  Huntingdonshire,  and  on  the  N.W.  by  Northanop- 
tonshtre;  ontheE.  by  Cambridgeshire,  on  the  W.and  S.W. 
by  Buckinghamshire,  and  on  the  S.E.  and  S.  by  Hertford- 
shire. Its  greatest  length  is  36^  miles,  measured  neariv 
N.  and  S.,  and  its  ereat^t  breadth  is  22^  miles,  measured 
nearly  E.  and  W.  Bedford,  the/o3untyJtpw1v>is  situated 
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near  the  centre  of  the  county,  rather  nearer  to  the  N.  and 
W.  boundariM.  Itia46  milea,  measured  in  a  direct  line 
fnHQ  London  (i.  e.  from  St.  Paui't),  fhnu  which  it  lies  N.  by 
W.,  or  N.N.W. ;  but  by  the  road  tiirough  Barnet.  Hatdeld, 
Hitohiii.andSheffcwd,iti8  50iiulet.  Tbeareaofthecountyi* 
463  sqiwn  itatute  miles,  or  S96320  acm ;  or,  taking  the  sum 
of  the  areas  assigned  to  the  different  parches.  297.632  acres. 
It  is  the  smalkHBt  county  in  Englaim.  except  Huntingdon. 
Middlesex,  and  Rutland.  The  population  in  1831  wa« 
95,483.  (Population  Jtetunu,  1831;  Smtmeration  Ab- 
tfrtMct.) 

Surface,  Hydrogrttphy,  Ctmmunieations. — Bedfordshire 
has  no  high  lands  of  any  great  extent.  The  range  of  the 
Chittem  bills  (under  the  name  of  the  Dunstable  and 
Luton  Downs)  crosses  it  in  a  N.E.  direction,  near  Dun- 
stable, separating  the  basin  of  the  Thames  from  that  of 
the  Ouse.  Another  ridge,  having  the  same  general  direc- 
titm,  extMids  team  AmpthiU  to  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ivel  Tith  the  Ouse.  Some  faiUs,  between  vhich  the  Ouse 
winds  its  course,  and  in  which  some  of  its  feadeis  take  tbeir 
rise,  occupy  the  ntwth^west  parts  of  die  county.  Between 
these  hills  and  the  Ampthill  ridge  is  the  vale  of  Bedford, 
a  com  district  of  oonsiderahle  extent.  The  woodlands  are 
ehietly  of  modern  origin,  having  been  planted  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century :  they  consist  chiefly  of  oak, 
Scotch  fir,  larch,  and  underwood  of  various  kinds. 

The  chief  river  is  the  Ouse,  which,  approaching  the 
county  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  forming  for  a  short  dis- 
tance the  boundary  of  the  two  counties,  crosses  Bedfordshire 
with  so  winding  a  course,  that  although  the  distance  from 
the  point  where  it  first  enters  the  county,  to  the  point 
where  it  leaves,  is,  in  adirad  line,  not  quite  17  miles,  the 
lenffth  ot  the  river  itself,  between  the  same  points,  is  pro- 
bably not  less  than  45  nulas.  The  average  depth  of  the 
Ouse  is  considered  to  be  about  ten  feet,  and  it  is  fordable  in 
several  place*.  It  is  suWeet  to  sudden  and  destructive  inun- 
dations at  all  seasons.  In  its  course  through  Bedfordshire 
It  is  increased  many  streams,  which  flow  into  it  on  each 
bojik,  but  none  of  these  are  of  any  size  or  importance  ex- 
cept the  Ivel.  The  Ivel  is  commonly  considered  to  have  its 
source  near  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  but  the  principal 
branch  of  it  rises  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  Chiltem  hills, 
a  little  to  the  N.E.  of  Dunstable,  and  flowing  to  the  N.E., 
unites  with  the  Ouse  at  the  village  of  Tempsford,  after  a 
course  of  about  30  miles.  The  streams  which  form  another 
enisiderable  feeder  of  the  Ouse  cross  the  county  in  its 
northern  part.  The  river  liCa,  which  falls  into  the  Thames 
just  below  London,  rises  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same 
range  of  hills  as  the  Ivel,  and  not  ftr  from  the  springs 
of  that  river ;  but  only  a  snuU  part  of  its  course  is  in  B^- 
findshire.  The  Ousel,  a  tributary  of  the  Ouse,  separates 
Bedfbrdshire  from  BuckinghamBhue,but  is  to  be  considered 
as  jmyperiy  belonging  to  the  latter  county.  The  fish  of 
the  Oiue  are  pike,  perch,  tench,  bream,  chub,  bleak,  cray- 
fish, fine  eels,  dace,  roach  and  gudgeon.  Bleak  abound 
particularly  about  fiiedibrd  bridge.  Eels  are  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance  and  of  the  largest  size  at  Stoke  mill, 
near  Melchboume.-  The  fish  of  the  Ivel  are,  for  the  most 
]>art,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Ouse:  it  is  particularly 
famous  for  gudgeon. 

The  navigation  of  the  Ouse  commences  at  Bedford,  and 
that  of  the  Ivel  at  Shefford :  by  means  of  these  rivers  the 
county  communicates  with  Huntingdonshire,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  Norfcdk ;  and.  more  remotely,  with  other  coun- 
ties. There  are  no  canals  in  Bolfofdahure,  but  the  Orand 
Junction  Canal  approaches  close  to  its  western  border  at 
Leighton  Buzzard.  The  great  road  to  Manchester.  Leeds, 
Carlisle,  and  Glasgow,  passes  through  it  on  the  S.W.  side, 
and  the  high  north  road,  through  York  and  Edinburgh,  on 
the  eastern  side. 

Geohgicat  character. — The  range  of  the  Chiltern  hills 
consists  of  chalk,  which  occupies  the  south-eastern  part  of 
the  county;  and  is  skirted  along  its  N.W.  boundary  by 
a  belt  of  indurated  chalk-marl,  much  covered  by  the  debris 
of  the  chalk  hills.  This  chalk-marl  is  known  in  the  county 
by  the  name  of  clunch,  and  is  extensively  quarried  at  Tot- 
temhoe  near  Dunstable.  It  affords,  by  burning,  a  good 
hme.  The  chalk-mari  is  blended  with  a  blue  marl,  which 
mav  perhaps  be  identical  with  the  weald-clay  of  Kent,  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  ag  with  what  has  been  denominated  the  Folk-  : 
stone  olay.  Iron-suid,  the  lowest  of  the  fermations  which 
iutorvene  between  the  chalk  and  the  oolites,  stretches 
teross  the  oounty  in  the  same  diieotiott  as  the  otiier  forma- 


tions, viz.,  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  Beds  of  fullers*  earth,  which 
occur  in  it,  have  been  extensively  worked,  and  in  Fuller's 
time  this  mineral  was  known  by  the  name  of  fVoburne 
earth.  The  same  fivmation  contains  also  a  considerable 

SuantUy  of  fossU  wood.  This  iron-sand  rises  into  a  weU  - 
efinod  range  of  hills. 

To  the  iron-sand  succeeds  a  tenaceoiis  adhesive  clay,  of  a 
dark  blue  colour,  becoming  brown  on  exposure,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  Oxford  day.  This  stratum  forms  the  v^e 
of  Bedlbrd,  and  aflbrds  a  strong  clay  soil,  occupied  chiefly  in 
pasturage.  It  supplies  several  brick-kilns  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town,  in  one  of  which  part  of  a  new  species 
of  Plesiosaurus  was  discovered  in  1833.  Many  vcrtebrro  of 
fossil  Sauri  have  been  found  at  Nemenham  Mill,  near  Gol- 
dington :  and  an  entire  Plesiosaurus,  of  large  dimensions, 
was  discovered  in  1833,  in  a  brick-field  about  two  miles 
ntwth-west  of  Bedford,  near  the  Ouse.  The  appearance  of 
eoal  gave  risa  to  some  attempt  to  find  that  mineral,  at 
Elstow  near  Bedford,  which  ended  in  disappointment  In 
the  N.W.  pan  uf  tin  county,  the  Cmnbrash  limestone  ap< 
pears,  and  is  quarried  in  several  places.  The  Oxford  clay 
and  the  Combrash  limestone  are  parts  of  the  oolitic  series. 
(Conybeare  and  Phillips's  Outlinet  of  the  Geaiogy  of 
England  and  Walet ;  Smith's  Map  and  Delineation  of  the 
Strata  of  England  and  fVatet.) 

Several  spnngs  in  the  county  are  impregnated  with  dif- 
ferent minerals,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  note.  Drayton, 
in  hia  Poly-Olbion  (22nd song),  asquoted  by  Fuller,  speaks 
of  a  brook  at  Apsley  Guise,  near  Woburn,  the  earth  on  the 
banks  of  which  had  a  petrifying  quality :  but  this  account 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  incoireet.  Ihrayton's  lines  are  as 
folknra 

Tlw  brook  wUdt  tn  ber  buk  doth  iMut  Uwt  earth  aloo* 
WUeh,  noted  of  ibis  Ua,  coonrteth  wood  to  stone. 
TfantUtUe  Aspdn'i  fluUi  M  ulltnt^  InMUl 
'Moasst  iwklrjr  oOar  lUif^  •  vMdsr  oTUm  Ida.' 

I^te  compilers,  borrowing  probably  fVom  Drayton  and 
Fuller,  speak  of  a  petrifying  spring  near  Wobum. 

Climate,  Agriculture. — The  climate  of  this  county,  par- 
taking of  that  of  the  interiw  of  England,  is  not  so  wet  as  the 
western  coast,  nor  bo  much  exposed  to  cold  winds  as  the 
eastern  maritime  counties.  The  air  iu  general  is  mild  and 
healthy,  somewhat  keen  on  the  chalky  hills,  and  moiater  on 
the  cold,  wet  clays.  The  surfoce  of  the  county  is  much 
varied;  but  none  of  the  hilts  rise  high  or  abruptly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  chalky  ridge,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the 
Chiltern  hills,  and  which  appears  high  only  by  comparison 
with  more  ^ntle  ufidulations.  Many  of  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  are  skirted  with  woods  and  coppice,  which  add  much  to 
the  general  appearance  of  the  counln  when  viewed  from  an 
eminence.  The  soil  varies  greatly.  On  entering  the  county 
from  the  south  tbe  soil  is  composed  of  chalk,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  consequently  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nature,  and  only  fit  for  sheep-walks.  On  descending 
the  hills  there  occurs  a  mixture  of  chalk  and  clay,  known  by 
the  name  of  *  white  land,'  which  is  stiff,  but  tolerably  fertile. 
Various  kinds  of  loam,  chiefly  clay,  suooeed,  tiU  you  arrive 
at  a  sandy  belt  which  stretches  obliquely  across  the  county 
from  Leighton  Buzzard  to  Biggleswade  and  Potton  on  the 
hordets  of  Cambridgeshire.  Alone  this  belt  runs  the  river 
Ivel,  which  &lls  into  the  Ouse  at  Tempsford.  Between  tbe 
course  of  tbe  Ivel  and  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  near  Bedford 
lies  a  tract  of  stiff  soil  of  various  texture  and  quality,  ha 

anitfl  different  from  the  light  soils  found  in  the  belt.  Aloi> 
le  conrse  of  the  Ouse,  espeeidly  near  Bedfinrd,  a  gravelly  st 
prevails,  covered  in  some  places  with  a  la^r  of  rich,  brow 
earth,  well  adapted  for  every  kind  of  agricultural  produce 
Proceeding  north  of  Bedford  the  general  character  of  the 
soil  is  stiff,  wet.  and  poor,  with  very  few  exceptions.  The 
most  fertile  spots  in  the  county  are  in  the  brown  earth 
before-mentioned  in  the  valley  of  tbe  Ouse  near  Bedfoid, 
and  in  the  sandy  belt,  where  the  soil  washed  down  from  tbe 
hilts  has  accumulated,  in  particular  basins,  on  a  porous  subr 
stratum.  These  soils,  composed  of  rich  loam  and  of  great 
depth,  are  admirably  adapted  for  market-gardens,  for  which 
the  county  has  long  been  noted.  The  parish  of  Sandy  in 
particular,  not  far  from  Biggleswade,  and  some  others,  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  vegetable^  not  only  for  the  supply  of 
the  neijghbourhood,  but  also  for  distant  markets.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  spots,  botii  in  the  efaaJky  hills  and  in 
the  suidy  eminences,  which  are  as  barren  ud  unproduc- 
tive as  any  in  England ;  especially  where  a  grev,  loose  sand 
abounds,  on  which  nothing  but  ling  (>r1w9^^iUlgQ>Wi 
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The«e  are  scarody  of  any  use  fant  as  rabbit  warrens,  al- 
thuuKfa  some  of  them  have  been  brouKht  into  cultivatioQ. 
Along  the  river  Xvel,  in  the  parishes  <tf  Tingrith,  fletwiok, 
Weatomng,  Hitton.  Haulden,  &&,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ferrugiDous  peat  is  found. 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  soaroely 
any  county  of  which  the  soil  is  so  diversifled,  and  where  ex- 
periments on  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  various  soils 
could  be  made  with  more  advantage.   With  the  well-known 

Ktronage  of  the  Dukes  of  Bedford,  especially  of  the  late 
ike  Crancis,  and  other  large  proprietors,  and  the  example 
of  their  stewards  and  immediate  tenants,  one  would  expect 
a  greater  progress  in  the  acioioe  and  praotiee  of  agriculture 
than  will  be  found  in  the  county  in  general  on  careful 
examination.  Many  improvements  have,  no  doubt,  been 
utroduced  since  the  county  has  been  more  generally  in- 
closed, which  could  not  be  expected  while  the  system  of 
common  Belds  precluded  any  deviation  fkim  the  esta- 
blished rotations  of  crops;  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
done  before  the  county  of  Bedford  oan  vie  with  the  eastern 
maritime  couuties,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Humber,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  in  the  management  of 
stock.  The  poor,  cold  clays,  whioh  form  a  considerable 
portion  <^  the  soil  of  this  county,  as  they  are  cultivated 
at  present,  give  no  great  return  to  the  ftirmer.  The  chief 
TMwluce  is  com,  and  it  requires  much  labour  and  expense 
to  obtain  a  very  moderate  crepu  This,  together  with  the 
^adiul  depreciation  in  the  value  of  com  when  compared 
wiUi  stock,  makes  the  rents  very  low.  Most  of  the  land 
north  of  Bedford  does  not  let  for  above  lOc  an  acre,  and 
some  as  low  as  6f in  spite  of  oonsiderable  expense  incurred 
by  proprietors  in  fencing  and  makingditches,  an  essential 
improvement  on  this  kind  of  soil.  That  a  better  system 
could  be  adopted  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  old  prejudices 
interfere  with  the  better  management  of  cold,  wet  clays  ; 
and  while  poor  light  soils,  formerly  considered  as  nearly 
barren,  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
turnips  and  the  proSt  on  sheep,  the  poor  clays  are  still 
managed  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  a  century 
ago ;  and  many  practical  and  intelligent  men  imagine,  that 
nu  new  method  can  be  adopted  with  any  cbanee  oif  success. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  Is,  pexhaps,  the  difDculty  of  convert- 
ing such  soils  into  good  pasture  after  having  been  once 
broken  up ;  but  this  difficiilty,  however  real,  is  not  insur- 
tnountalile. 

On  this  subject  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
Grahs-land,  in  which  the  principles  of  this  important  part 
of  agriculture  will  be  discussed.  In  the  account  of  the  agri- 
culture of  Bbrwickshikb,  also,  some  uaefiil  practical  ex- 
amples are  given. 

It  must  m  acknowledged  by  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  letting  of  land,  that  there  is  a  great  difficulty  at  pre- 
sent in  finding  responsible  tenants,  with  suffinient  capital, 
who  are  inclined  to  take  a  fium  oonsisting  chietly  of  heavy 
and  cold  arable  land,  however  low  the  rent  may  be;  and 
that,  when  a  tenant  is  tempted  by  a  very  reduced  rent  to 
take  such  a  farm,  ha  is  soon  discouraged  and  repents  of  his 
Irargain:  whereas  light  lands,  however  poor,  upon  which 
turnips  can  be  made  to  grow,  and  sheep  can  be  kept,  soon 
find  respectable  tenants. 

In  thelight  lands  the  system  is  well  established,  and  nothing 
is  required  but  to  follow  the  regular  course  of  crops,  and  pay 
»ome  attention  to  the  sheep ;  the  crops  are  less  precarious, 
and  tlte  weather  does  not  so  often  interfere  with  the  oommon 
operations  of  husbandry.  Hence  it  is  that  the  chief  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  sandy  soils  ;  and  it  will 
require  some  new  impulse  to  agricultural  speculations  to  en- 
gage either  proprietors  or  tenants  to  adspt  an  improved  sys- 
tem on  the  wet  clays.  But,  even  according  to  the  old  system 
of  fallowing  and  cropping,  the  clay  soils  in  Bedfordshire  are 
not  cultivated  in  the  most  approved  manner,  as  will  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  usual  operations  with  those  on  similar 
soils  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  old  method  in  Bedfordshire, 
which  is  still  continued  by  many  farmers,  was  to  fallow  the 
land  every  third  year,  and  as  by  this  system  there  was  no 
means  of  raising  a  sufBcient  quantity  of  manure  to  dress 
the  land  fallowed,  recoui^  was  had  to  the  folding  of  sheep. 
This  system  was  well  adapted  to  situations  where  ample 
commons  j^ave  the  means  of  keeping  the  sheep  at  a  small 
expense ;  but  where  such  commons  have  been  inclobed, 
and  the  sheep  must  necessarily  be  maintained  on  the  farm, 
it  is  evident  that,  unless  food  for  the  sheep  be  raised  on  the 
fidd  aa  whacb  Ihey  are  folded,  one  part  of  the  form  is 


robbed  to  enrich  the  other ;  and  the  damage  done  to  the 
sheep  by  folding  them  on  cold,  wet  clays  in  rainy  weather, 
is  probably  not  compensated  by  the  good  which  their  manure 
does  to  the  following  crop.  The  manner,  also,  in  which  the 
faUows  are  treated  is  not  perfect.  The  old  custom  was  to 
give  only  three  ploughings,  which  had  distinct  names :  the 
first  was  called  the/a£to«^  the  second  atirring.  and  the  third 
laying  up.  Then  seems  to  have  been  a  prejuctice  against 
frequent  ploughing  of  stiff  soil,  and  the  drag  or  hurows 
were  not  mueh  used.  This  is  my  different  from  the  prao- 
tiee on  stiff  soils  in  ihe  county  of  fissex,  where  they  never 
think  thOT  can  plough  enough.  (See  Bachelor's  Survey  oj 
Be^fordtkire,  p.  329.) 

The  usual  rotation  was,  first  a  fallow,  of  which  as  mueh 
as  could  be  folded  over  with  sheep  was  sown  with  wheat ; 
the  remainder  was  slightly  manured,  and  sown  with  barley. 
The  second  crop  was  beans  or  oats  ;  and  then  the  land  was 
so  foul  and  exhausted  as  to  require  another  summer  fallow. 
Better  rotations  have  been  introduced  since  the  common 
fields  have  been  divided  and  inclosed;  but  the  old  and 
faulty  system,  under  wb^h  the  ancestors  of  the  present  race 
lived  comfortably,  and  at  low  rents,  is  looked  back  to  by 
many  as  superior  to  those  which'  have  been  introduced 
since.  The  -great  fault  lies  in  the  want  of  balance  be- 
tween the  land  tilled  fiw  com,  and  that  whioh  is  devoted  to 
grass  or  green  crops  for  cattle.  Some  &nns  are  managed 
in  a  scientifie  manner,  but  the  example  has  not  been  very 
generally  followed. 

There  are  a  few  meadows  along  the  course  <^  the  rivers 
Ivel  and  Ouse  which  are  occasionally  flooded.  Where  the 
subsoil  is  gravelly  and  porous,  the  herbage  is  good  and 
abundant ;  where  it  is  composed  of  clay,  and  there  is  not  a 
very  ready  channel  for  the  water  to  run  off,  the  herbage  is 
coarse  and  full  of  rushes.  These  meadows  might  be  much 
improved  by  banks  and  sluices  judiciously  placed.  In  no 
other  part  of  the  county  is  there  much  good  grass-land,  a  few 
spots  near  the  towns  excepted.   It  bas  been  urged,  as 

a  reproach  to  the  soil  of  the  county,  that  there  was  no  pas- 
ture in  it  that  would  fittten  a  bullock.  Whether  this  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  it  is  eeitain  that  no  such  rich  grass  is  to  be  found, 
as  may  be  seen  in  some     the  richer  grazing  districts. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  cattle  and  sheep  in 
this  county,  thwe  being  no  indigenous  breeds  of  either. 
The  cows  are  of  evny  imaginable  breed;  and  as  there  are 
few  extensive  dairies,  except  some  about  Ampthill,  no  par- 
ticular breed  is  kept  so  pure  as  to  deserve  a  name.  Some 
few  individuals  have  taken  pains  to  introduce  choice  cattle, 
but  these  are  exceptions ;  and,  in  general,  the  few  oxen 
that  are  fatted  are  bought  of  drovers  at  the  difierent  fairs, 
and  are  chiefiy  Scots,  Welsh,  and  short-homs.  The  slieep 
are  mostly  Leicesters  and  South-downs,  which  have  nearly 
superseded  the  old  horned  breed  formerly  kept;  for  although 
these  were  more  hardy,  and  suffered  less  from  folding  on 
cold  wet  land,  the  improved  breeds  are  much  more  profit- 
able, espechdly  in  imposed  Adds. 

Formerly  there  were  many  rabbit-warrens  on  the  poor, 
light,  grey  sands,  as  this  was  ctmsidered  the  only  means 
of  deriving  any  profit  from  so  poor  a  soil.  Most  of  these 
have  been  eonvoried  into  farms,  whether  with  much  ad- 
Tant^e  in'  gennal  we  will  not  say,  but  in  some  cases 
with  a  decided  improvement;  and  mbbits  are  now  con- 
sidered more  as  a  nuisance  to  the  adjoining  lands,  than 
as  a  source  of  profit.  An  attempt  was  made  lately  to 
breed  tame  rabbits,  and  to  fat  them  for  the  London  markets, 
with  food  raised  purposely  for  them.  Many  thousands  were 
kept  on  this  plan  by  Mr.  Fisher,  in  buildings  raised  on 
purpose  near  Ampthill,  but  the  speculation  did  not  answer, 
and  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  Wlielher  this 
species  of  industry  might  not  be  profltatde  to  cotturers  on  a 
small  scale,  is  a  sul^Mt  worthy  of  experiment  The  chief 
thing  to  he  attended  to  in  feeding  rabbUs  is  cleanHness  and 
air;  and  from  their  prolific  nattire,  and  the  value  of  the 
skin  and  flesh  of  the  best  sorts,  it  is  highly  probable  that, 
with  good  management,  a  considerable  profit  might  be  made 
from  them.  The  pigs  reared  and  fatted  in  BedfordHhire  are 
mostly  of  the  Berkshire  and  Suffolk  breeds,  but  no  great 
pains  are  taken  to  keep  up  their  distinguishing  qualities,  and 
they  are  often  crossed  very  injudiciously.  No  animal  varies 
more  in  its  qualities  than  the  pig,  and  the  different  breeds 
have  only  one  point  in  common,  that  of  being  prolific.  The 
qualities  of  fettening  early,  and  on  a  small  quantity  of  food, 
belon{{  only  to  very  improved  breeds,  which  are  not  kept 
sufitciently  distinct  in  wis  coun^-. 
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The  fknoa  in  Badfotdsbira  are  not  in  funeral  of  great 
ntent.  Some  few  contain  from  500  to  600  acres,  but  the 
average  size  is  under  300.  Leases  fiir  long  terms  are  i^ot 
common,  which  is  an  obstacle  hi  improvement.  Farms 
held  from  year  to  year  may  be  kept  in  good  heart,  and 
well  ciiltivated,  on  the  common  established  system,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  juit  eonfldenee  in  the  honour  of  the  land* 
lord,  that  he  wiU  not  luddenly  or  oaprioimuly  remove  a 
tenuit ;  bat  no  great  aod  pennanent  impioniMnta  ean 
be  ei^Mted  to  be  made,  exoept  by  a  |»oimetor  or  a  leeaee 
fiw  a  coQiidenible  term.  A  tniant,  Uable  to  be  ejected  at 
a  short  notioe,  eanoot  obtain  credit  to  borrow  money  to  lay 
oat  on  his  farm ;  and  if  be  is  prudent,  will  not  lay  out  his 
own  capital  on  an  unoertainty.  Focmerly  there  were  many 
small  proprietors  and  yeomen  ooeupyit^  their  own  lands 
to  the  amount  of  from  twenty  to  Any  acres,  but  they  are 
moady  reduced  to  the  state  of  cottagers  and  labourers.  A 
very  few  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  t^e  advantage  of  the 
high  prices,  and  to  sell  tbnr  fivms  to  the  snrrounding  larger 
propriiators ;  but  many,  by  increasing  their  occupations, 
whieb  required  additional  capital,  have  been  ted  to  mott- 
pige  their  land,  and  have  gradually  been  invtrived,  till  they 
were  obliged  to  sell  their  Utile  property  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
Thoa  a  Mia  in  society,  betveen  Uie  oetla^  and  th»  terge 
fanner,  hat  nearly  disappeared. 

An  agrienltural  society  was  established  at  Bedford  in 
1303.  under  Uie  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfimi,  which 
has  done  aoma  good,  and  distributed  rewards  and  prizes, 
both  for  improvenMnts  in  agriculture,  and  to  encourage 
industry ;  but  the  true  stimulus  to  improvement  is  profit, 
and  of  late  years  this  has  been  entirely  wanting.  The  dis- 
heartened farmer  has  no  spirit  to  try  experiments,  which 
reqttiztt  some  outlay,  without  a  rational  prwpect  of  an  ade- 
quate return :  and  the  example  of  rich  proprietors  is  seldom 
followed,  until  the  real  profit  is  well  ascertained,  which  it  is 
ofl^n  very  difficult  to  do. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  fairs  held  in  Bedbrdshnre 
Amptbill,  Hay  4 ;  Nov.  30.  Bedford.  First  l\iesday  in 
Lent;  April  31;  July  5;  Aug.  31;  Oct.  11;  Dec  19. 
B^;giM*ade,  Feb.  14;  Baster  Saturday;  Whitsun-Mon- 
day ;  Aug.  2 ;  Nov.  8.  Dunstable,  Ash- Wednesday  ;  May 
SS';  Aug.  12 ;  Nov.  12.  Elitow.  May  15  and  1«  ;  Nov.  6 
and  6.  Harrold,  Tuesday  before  (Hd  May-day,  OM 
Midsumraer-day,  and  Old  Michaelmas-day.  IckweU,  parish 
of  Nortbell,  April  6..  Leigbton  Buzzard,  Feb.  S;  second 
Tuesday  in  A]nil ;  Whitsun-Tuesday ;  July  26 ;  Oct.  24. 
Sl  Leonard's,  near  Bedford,  Nov.  17.  Luton.  April  18; 
Oct.  18.  Odell.  Whitsun-Thursday.  Potton,  Jan.  27; 
last  Tuesday  in  April;  Srst  Tuesdav  in  July;  Tuesday 
before  Oct.  39.  Sheffbrd,  Jan.  23;  Old  Lady-day;  May 
19;  Oct.  II.  Selsoe,  May  13;  Sept.  21.  Tuddington. 
April  2S ;  first  Monday  in  June ;  Sept.  4 ;  Nov.  2 ;  Deo. 
16.    Wobom.  Jan.  1 ;  March  23 ;  July  13 ;  Sept.  S3. 

Divuiontj  Ibumt,  ^^.—Bedfordshire  is  divided  into  nine 
hundreds :  vis..  Stodifen,  Willey,  and  Barftwd  in  the  norOi ; 
Kg^eswade  and  Clifton  in  the  east;  Wixamtree  in  the 
centre;  Redbomeatoke  in  the  west;  and  Man^ead  and 
Flvtt  in  the  south.  The  names  of  all  these  appear  in  the 
Domesday  survey,  together  with  the  following  three  half 
handreds:  Stuiburge,  Weneslai,  and  Bucbelai.  These 
half  hundreds  are  now  incorporated  with  the  hundreds.  The 
town  of  Bedford  also  formed  a  half  hundred  by  itself.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  in  Camden's  Britanma  as  1 16  ; 
but  by  the  population  returns  they  appear  to  amount  to  124. 
besides  one  district  (Cbicksands)  which  is  extra-parochial. 
Of  these  1 24  parishes;  one  extends  into  Huntingdonshire, 
one  into  Hertfordshire,  and  one  into  Northamptonshire. 

The  number  of  market  towns  is  ten:  Bedford,  the 
county  town,  on  the  Oasotia  a  parliamentary  bcoough.  The 
population  tit  its  flra  parishes  amounted,  1^  the  returns  of 
lasi.  to  6999.  Lnton,  on  the  Lea,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  oounty,eomes  next  in  respect  of  population.  The  town- 
ship of  iMton  contained,  in  1S31.  3961  inhabitants,  and  the 
whole  perish  of  Luton  3693.  Leighton  Buzzard,  or  Busard 
(populatiMi  of  township,  in  1831,  3330,  of  the  whole  parish 
3 149),  is  on  the  Ouzel.  Biggleswade  is  on  the  Ivel ;  it  had. 
in  1831. 3'i26  inhalants.  Dunstable  (population,  in  1831. 
3)17),  once  a  parliamentary  borough,  and  still  retaining 
something  of  the  form  of  a  corporation,  is  in  the  south  part 
of  the  county,  between  Luton  uwl  Leighton  Buzzard. 
These  are  Uie  only  towns  which  bait:  more  than  2000  inha- 
bitants. [See  BsoFoitn,  Bioglbswaor,  DuNsTAaLB, 
laiaBTOH  Bdszaro,  and  LuTOifO   The  others,  with  their 


population  in  1831,  are  as  follows:  Wobum  (population 
1837),  a  short  distance  north  by  east  of  Leighton  Buzzard, 
and  on  the  hifrh  road  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  Potton 
(population  1768),  in  the  east  part  of  the  county,  on  the 
border  towards  Cambridgeshire;  Amptfaill  (population  1668), 
on  the  road  between  Dunstable  and  Bedford;  Harrold  (po- 
pnlatim  993),  on  the  river  Ooae,  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Ae  oounty,  on  the  bwder  of  Northamptonshire ;  and 
Skeftrd  on  the  stream  described  as  the  principal  branch  of 
the  Ivel  (populatiwi  763).  The  market  of  Toddington 
(population  1926),  between  Dunstable  and  ArapthiU.  has 
been  discontinued  of  late  years.  Of  these  smaUer  places 
we  sul^in  a  few  other  particulars. 

Wobum,  41  or  42  miles  from  London,  is  a  well  built  and 
well  paved  town,  with  broad  and  handsome  streets.  It  owes 
much  of  its  appearance  to  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  1724,  wh^n  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  has  a  good  market-house,  built  by  the 
Bedford  family  after  the  great  &re  just  noticed,  and  much 
improved  by  the  present  duke,  fh>m  picturesque  designs  of 
Mr.  Blore.  The  parish  church  and  school-house  have  also 
been  enlarged  at  his  Grace's  expense,  by  the  same  eminent 
architect;  and  a  beautiftil  lantern  and  pinnacles  have  been 
added  to  the  diurch  tower.  It  has  a  pariah  church  (dib 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  a  commodious  glebe  house 
in  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford),  two  dissenting  meeting- 
houses (Independent  and  Methodist),  some  alms-houses 
and  a  large  frae-school,  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  sys 
tem.  The  chief  employments  of  the  poor  are  straw-hat  end 
lace-making.  There  are  four  furs  in  the  year ;  and  the 
market  is  held  weekly  on  Friday.  A  divisional  or  petty 
session  is  held  in  the  market-house  every  fortnight- 
There  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  at  Woburn, 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Bolebec,  a.d.  1 145.  It  was  valued  at 
the  dissolution  at  430/.  13«.  Ildgross  income,  or  391/.  \69.%d. 
dear  yearly  value.  (I^inner'a  Not.  Mon.)  The  last  abbot, 
Robert  Hobs,  was  exeooted  for  denying  the  king's  supre- 
macy ;  and  the  site  of  the  abbey  was  granted  to  Juid,  Lord 
Russell,  aftflvwards  Earl  of  Bedford.  Airt  of  the  old  abbey 
remains,  bat  has  been  converted  into  the  Duke  of  BedfinrdTi 
magnificent  mansion  which  still  retains  the  name.  The 
present  abbey  was  partly  put  into  its  present  form  about 
the  middle,  and  partly  towards  the  end,  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  occupies  four  sides  of  a  quadran^e.  presenting 
four  fiKHita  of  above  200  feet.  The  west  or  pnncipal  ftont  is 
of  the  Ionic  order,  with  a  rustic  basement.  The  offices  are 
at  a  short  distance  ^m  tiie  mansion ;  and  the  park  is  finely 
divenifled  with  wood  and  water.  The  tree  on  which  Abbot 
Hobs  was  hnng  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved. 
The  abbey  is  adorned  with  some  interesting  portraits,  includ- 
ing those  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elisabeth ;  another  of  Mary 
with  her  husband,  PhiUn  of  Spain ;  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
wifis  of  Hoin  Vin.,  and  mother  of  Edward  VI. ;  Anne  of 
Denmark,  wife  cf  Jamas  I. ;  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  WiUiam 
Lwd  Russell,  befaeai^  in  1683;  Rachel  Wriothealey,  his 
admirable  wife;  General  Monk;  Cedl, Lord  Burleigh;  and 
many  others.  In  the  dining*n>om  is  a  fine  collection  of 
pcnrtraits  by  Vandyke ;  and  in  the  breakfastrroom  a  nume- 
rous series  of  views  in  Venice,  by  Conaletti.  painted  ori- 
ginally for  Bedford  House.  In  the  sculpture  gallery  are  the 
antique  vase  known  as  the  Lanti  vase,  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  Lord  Cawdor,  and  a  very  large  marble  antient  sar- 
oopbagQS  (broughtfrom  Ephesus).  on  the  four  sides  of  which 
are  sculptured  ^e  sad  story  of  Achilles  dro^ng  Hector's 
body,  Priam's  ransoming  it  at  its  we^ht  in  gold,  and  oth«- 
post- Homeric  traditions  of  the  woes  of  Andromache  and 
Astyanax.  In  the  nark  is  a  farm-yard  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale,  and  fhrmshed  with  every  eonnnienoe.  It  ori- 
ginated with  I^randi,  broOier  and  predeoessor  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Bedford. 

Potton,  50  miles  ftom  London,  and  6  or  7  from  Biggles- 
wade, has  a  good  oom  market,  though  not  equal  to  what  it 
was  formerly ;  the  decline  is  attributed  by  some  to  a  fire 
which,  in  1 783,destroyed  above  fifty  houses,  and  did  damage 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  25,u00/.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  itwas  onoe  held  by  the  celebrated 
Stillingtteet,  who  wrote  here  his  Originga  Sacrte,  a  work 
esteenwd  one  of  the  best  defences  of  revealed  religion. 

Ampthill,43  miles  from  London,  and  8  ftom  Bedford,  has 
an  inconsiderable  mariiet,  and  one  annual  fiiir.   It  has  a 
good  market-house ;  and  nea*  the  middle  of  the  town  stands 
an  obelisk  of  Pcntland  stone,  in  which  is  apump.  Near  the 
I  town  is  Amptbill  House,  the  seat  of  LordfCRdland.  ^-tAmpt 
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hill  Cutle,  vbich  stood  in  the  park  of  Ampthill  House,  was 
the  residence  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
while  the  business  of  her  divorce  was  pending.  The  site  of 
the  castle  is  marked  by  a  cross  erectod  in  1 773  by  the  Earl 
of  Upper  Ossory,  who  then  possesied  the  domain.  With 
Ampthill  Park  is  united  Houghton  Park,  in  which  are  the 
ramains  of  Houghton  House,  built  hy  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke, sister  of  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney.  Tbete  is  an  alm»-houae 
for  a  reader,  twelve  poor  men,  and  four  poor  women,  about  a 
mile  from  Ampthill.  Divisional  or  pett^  sessioDS  are  held 
at  Ampthill  every  alternate  ^lunday. 

Harrold,  autiently  Harwolde  or  Harwood  (TVuiner's  Not. 
Mon.)y  or  Harles-wood.  (Fuller's  Worihie*  of  England.) 
This  small  town  is  not  upon  any  mun  road,  its  matance 
from  London  cannot,  therefore,  be  accurately  given,  but  it  is 
about  9  miles  N.W.  of  Bedford.  (Jeffery  a  Map  of  Bed- 
fordthire.)  Its  market,  which  is  on  Thursday,  is  little 
more  than  nominal,  and  the  only  branch  of  manufacture 
carried  on  in  the  place  is  that  of  lace.  There  is  a  bridge 
over  the  Ouse  with  a  long  causeway.  The  parish  church  is 
adorned  with  a  handsome  Gothic  spire.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  Earl  de  Grey.  Harrold  had  once 
a  small  priory,  built  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  iirst  both  for 
canons  and  nuns  of  the  order  <tf  St.  Nicholas  of  Arrouasia, 
but  afterwards  it  consisted  only  of  a  prioress,  and  three  or 
four  nuns  of  the  order  of  St  Aogustin.  At  the  Dissolution 
its  total  income  was  4 7/.  3«.  2(2.,  its  clear  income  40/.  1 8s.  2d. 
The  site  was  granted  in  1544  to  William  Lord  Parr.  (Tan- 
ner's Not.  Mon^  The  priory  is  now  a  farm-house,  the  pro- 
perty of  Earl  de  Grey.  The  only  part  of  the  conventual 
builaings  which  remains  is  the  refectory,  now  a  barn  called 
the  Hall  Bam. 

Sheftord  is  41  miles  from  London,  and  9  from  Bedford. 
It  is  on  the  i-oad  between  these  two,  and  on  the  river  Ivd. 
Besides  a  market  on  Friday,  it  has  four  fairs,  the  two  first 
(on  the  23rd  of  January  uud  Easter  Monday)  are  con- 
siderable marts  for  sheep  and  cows.  It  is  a  parochial  cha- 
pelry  ;  the  chapel  has  been  lately  much  enlarged.  There  is 
also  an  endowed  Catholic  chapel.  The  navigation  of  the 
Ivel  commences  here.  Robert  Blbomkld  w  poet  died 
here  in  1823.  At  Chicksands  near  Shefibrd  was  a  priory  of 
Gilbertines,  foun^  about  a.d.  1150,  by  Pam  de  Beau- 
champ  and  Roais  his  wife.  Its  gross  yearly  value  at  the 
Dissolution  was  230/.  3«.  4d.,  the  clear  yearly  value, 
2 1 2/.  is.  5d.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.)  The  site  was  granted 
to  B..  Snow,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Osborn  family.  The 
present  residence  of  the  Osbonu  retains  much  of  the  mo- 
nastic appearance,  and  indeed  consists  in  part  of  the  remains 
of  the  conventual  buildings ;  this  house  contains  some  valu- 
able  portraits. 

Toddington  is  between  Dunstable  and  Ampthill.  about 
5  miles  from  Dunstable,  and  38  or  39  from  London,  nearly 
7  miles  from  Ampthill,  and  nearly  15  from  Bedford.  The 
market,  which  a  century  and  a  half  ago  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  in  the  county,  has  been  discontinued,  and  the 
market-house  pulled  down :  it  has  five  fiun.  The  Gothic 
church  contains  some  antient  monuments  in  its  north  and 
south  transepts :  but  these  transei>t8.  as  well  as  the  monu- 
ments in  them,  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  A  curious 
frieze  of  grotesque  animals  runs  under  the  eaves  of  the 
church  roof.  There  was  an  hospital  at  Toddington,  founded, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  in  honour  of  John  the  Baptist,  fay 
John  Broughton.  It  was  for  a  warden,  being  chaplain,  and 
three  poor  men.  (Tanner's  Not.  Mon.}  There  is  a  Wesleyan 
meeting4iouse  at  Toddington. 

Divisions  for  Bccletiattical  and  Legal  PwrpoM*.— The 
number  of  parishes  in  this  county  has  been  already  given 
as  124,  but  this  will  not  represent  the  number  of  benefices, 
for  several  of  these  have  been  consolidated.  Some  of  these 
consolidations  are  of  recent  date.  Messrs.  Lysons  {Magna 
Britannia)  state,  that  of  121  parishes  (they  prolMbly  omit 
the  three  that  are  partly  in  other  munties)  63  are  vicarages, 
the  great  tithes  of  which  were  fbrmerly,  with  few  excep- 
tions, appropriated  to  religious  houses,  and  are  now  in  lay 
hands. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  is  under  the 
.lurisdiction  of  the  archdeacon  of  Bedford.  It  is  divided  into 
six  ruriil  deaneries,  viz..  Bedford,  Clapham,  Dunstable. 
Eaton.  Fleete,  and  Shefibrd. 

It  is  in  the  Norfolk  circuit.  The  assizes  and  sessions  are 
held  al  Bedford,  which  is  also  the  chief  place  for  the  election 
of  the  two  members  for  the  county.  The  other  polling  places 
flarthe  county  are,  ShamlmxA  in  the  nnlh,  Biggleswade  in 


the  east,  I^ighton  Buuard  in  the  south-^eit,  Luton  ia  the 
south,  and  Ampthill.  Besides  the  two  coimty  members,  two 
are  returned  for  the  borough  of  Bedford. 

Civil  Hittary  and  Anttquitiea. — At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have  formed  part 
of  the  territory  of  the  Cattieuchlani ;  a  people  coiueciured 
by  Camden  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cassii.  mentioned  by 
Cnsar  among  the  tribes  who  submitted  to  him  during  his 
second  invasion  of  the  island.  In  common  with  the  other 
inhabitants  of  South  Britain  they  ftU  under  the  Rraaan  do- 
mination. Three  roa^wbieh  may  he  referred  to  this  period, 
or  a  still  more  antient  one,  crossed  this  county,  and  several 
camps  or  earth  works  still  remain.  Of  the  roads,  the  Wat- 
ling  Street  runs  in  a  north-west  direction,and  coincides  in  this 
county  with  the  high  road  from  London  through  Dunstable 
and  Fenny  StratfoM  (Bucks)  to  Coventry.  It  was,  probably, 
of  British  origin,  though  used  and  improved  by  the  Romans, 
who  had  on  it  their  station  of  Durooobrivse  (Antoninus),  or 
Forum  Dianse  (Richard  of Ciienceater),  now  DunsUble.  The 
Ikening  or  Ikeneld  Street,  also  of  British  origin,  runs  in  a 
south-west  direction  through  Dunstable.  The  third  road,  a 
Roman  military  road,  coincides  with  the  present  high  north 
road  from  near  Baldock  to  tiie  vicinity  of  Biggleswade,  where 
the  mo^rn  road  makes  a  bend,  while  the  anbent  one  pursues 
a  more  direct  course  through  Tempslbrd  Marsh  or  Cow  Com- 
mon into  Csmhrtdgeshirew  It  is  supposed  that  a  Roman 
road  from  the  Isle  of  Ely  to  Cambridge  led  from  the 
latter  i^ace  tluough  Bedfordshire  towards  Fenny  Stratford. 
On  the  edge  of  a  low  range  of  the  Chiltems  at  Maiden 
Bower,  near  Dunstable,  are  the  remains  of  a  British  station 
or  town.  These  remains  consist  of  a  vallum,  nearly  cir- 
cular, thrown  up  on  a  level  plain,  and  inclosing  a  space  of 
about  nine  acres.  The  banks  are  from  eight  to  fourteen 
feet  high.  There  is  no  ditch  on  the  south  side,  and  on  the 
south-west  and  west  only  a  very  small  one ;  on  the  north- 
west is  a  descent  to  the  meadows.  Some  have  assigned  to 
this  work  a  Saxon  or  Danish  origin.  About  a  mile  west- 
ward of  this  is  another  remarkable  earth-work,  called  To- 
ternhoe  Castle.  It  consiste  of  a  lofty  circular  mount,  with  a 
slight  vallum  round  its  base,  and  a  larger  one  erf  an  irregular 
form  at  some  distance  from  it.  On  the  aouthreast  side  of 
this  is  a  camp,  in  theftmn  of  a  parallek^nm,  about  AOO  feet 
long,  and  250  feet  wide  (the  length  extending  from  north- 
west to  sou^-east),  secured  on  three  sides  by  a  vallum  and 
ditch  (veiy  entire  on  the  south-east  side),  and  protected  on 
the  fourth  (the  south-west)  side  by  a  precipitous  descent 
The  irregular  work  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  British,  and 
the  parallelogram  of  Roman  origin.  At  or  near  the  village 
of  Sandy,  or  Salndy,  about  three  miles  north  of  Biggleswade, 
is  suppowd  to  have  been  the  British  or  Roman  town  called 
£aXf|vai  by  Ptolemy,  and  Salins  in  the  Chor(^;raphy  of 
the  anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna.  A  lar^  Roman 
camp  (once  perhaps  a  British  post),  called  popularly  Cssar'a 
Camp,  may  be  traced  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this 
place.  It  is  of  irregular  form,  being  adapted  to  the  summit 
of  the  hiU,  and  incloses  about  thir^  acres.  There  are  eir^ 
cular  indoBures  of  earth  (m  the  heath  near  LeightonBuszard. 
and  at  about  four  miles  east  of  Bedfwd  near  the  rand  to 
Great  Barfbrd  and  Eaton-Socon.  The  last  is  small,  hut  <tf 
considerable  height,  with  openings  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  resembling  an  amphitheatre. 

In  the  contest  maintained  by  the  Britons  against  tbeii 
Saxon  invaders,  and  again  by  the  Saxons  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  Danes,  Bedfordshire  appears  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  violent  contest.  At  Bedford  a  battle  was 
fought  in  571,  572,  or  580,  between  Cutha,  or  Cuthwulf; 
brother  of  Ceaulin,  or  (3ealwin.  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
and  the  Britons :  in  which  the  latter  were  routed,  and  lost, 
in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  four  principal  towns,  one  <si 
which  was  Lygeanburgh,  supposed  to  be  Leighton  in  tins 
coimty.  Yet  although  this  success  was  gained  by  th6  West 
Saxons,  the  eounty  was  comprehended  in  the  subseqnentl7 
formed  kingdom  iX  Mereia,  founded  by  a  body  of  Anglee. 
Offa.  Xing  of  the  Mercians,  is  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Bedford ;  out  his  sepulchre  was  carried  away  by  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Ouse.  In  the  Danish  wars  Bedford  suffered 
severely,  having  indeed  been  ruined  by  those  fierce  invaders ; 
but  it  was  repaired  by  Edward  the  Elder,  son  and  successor 
of  Alfred  the  Great.  The  same  print^e  afterwards  besieged 
and  took  Temesford,  now  Tempsford,  which  the  Danes  had 
fortified.  In  1009  and  1010,  during  the  war  between 
Ethelred  II.  and  Swevn,  King  of  Denmark,  the  Danes  in 
vaded  this  county.   In  the  latter  ofjhese  yean  they  burnt 
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Bedford  and  Temotftrd;  but  in  1011  the  ooimtr  ntorned 
under  the  sway  of  EUwlred. 

An  aceonnt  of  the  caiUe  of  Bedford,  and  the  hiitorioal 
dtcamstanoae  ooDneeted  with  it,  has  been  given  in  the 
artiele  BitDfOBO. 

It  is  supposed  that  bU  other  baronial  castles  in  the 
county  of  any  note  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  John ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few  occur- 
rences in  Bedfordshire  during  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses. 
This  county  was  the  scene  of  few  c(HiBTHcitoas  ercnts  during 
the  civil  war  between  Charies  L  and  his  parliament. 

Bedfordshire  possessed  several  monastic  est^lishments. 
There  were  six  '  greater  monasteries,'  i.  e.  monastories  pos- 
Msstng  above  300/.  clear  yearly  revenue  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution :  via.,  EUtow  Abbey,  near  Bedford,  for  Bene- 
dictine nuns,  founded  in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror 
by  his  niece  Judith ;  gross  yearly  income  3iit.  2#.  Id.,  clear 
iaeome  384/.  lit.  1  \(L  Dunstable  Priory,  for  BIm^  Canona. 
was  founded  1^  Kii^  Henry  I.  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
rnxn ;  at  the  Disscdution  the  gross  revenue  was  4U2/1  \4*.  7d^ 
and  the  clear  revenue  344/.  13«.  3d.  per  annum.  Warden, 
or  Wanlen,  otherwise  De  Sartis  Abbey  (Warden,  once  a 
□larket  town,  is  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bedford,  between 
Sbefford  and  that  town>.  was  founded  b^  Walter  Espeo, 
in  1135,  for  Cistercian  monks;  at  the  Dissolution  it  nad 
44'il.  lit.  \  \d  gross,  or  389/.  16f.  id.  clear  yeariy  revenue. 
Wobum  Abbey  and  Chicluands  Priory,  near  Sbenord,  have 
been  already  noticed.  Newenham  Priory,  near  Bedford, 
wu  founded  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  by  Simon  Beauchamp, 
who  removed  hitlMp  a  priory  of  Black  Canons  from  St. 
Paul's,  Bedford ;  the  gross  yearly  revenue  of  Newenham 
i^iory  at  the  EKssolution  was  343/.  I5«.  Sd,,  the  clear  re- 
venue 293/.  At.  lit/.  There  were  many  minor  estaUish- 
meats,  pritHies,  nunneries,  hospitals,  &e. 

Of  these  iwHiastio  establishments  there  are  no  consider^ 
able  remains,  except  of  Dunstable  Priory,  Elstow  Abbey, 
Newenbam  and  Chicksand's  Priory,  the  last  of  which  has 
been  already  noticed.  The  parish  churches  of  Dunstable 
and  Elstow  were  the  conventual  churches;  indeed  Dun- 
staole  church  is  only  the  nave  of  the  original  structure. 
These  exhibit  the  Norman  iatermingled  with  tlw  early 
English  style  of  architecture. 

Among  the  parochial  churches  of  this  county  are  some 
relics  of  early  architecture.  The  nave  of  Pudington  church, 
in  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  county,  has  the  semi- 
circular arch  and  zigzag  moulding  characteristie  of  the 
Norman,  or,  as  some  odl  it,  the  Sucon  style :  the  same 
style  is  also  conspicuous  in  the  south  door  St.  Peter's  at 
Bedford,  and  in  the  doors  of  the  churches  at  Elstow,  Flit- 
wick,  and  a  ehapel  at  MeppershaU.  The  early  Sngli^ 
is  to  he  traced  in  the  chuiohes  Felmenham,  on  the 
Ouse,  not  for  below  Harrold ;  Eaton  Bray  and  Studham, 
both  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  county ;  Barton  in 
the  Clay,  between  Luton  and  Bedford;  Leighton  Buz- 
zard; and,  though  in  a  small  degree,  Luton.  The  deco- 
rated English  style,  which  prevailed  in  the  fourteenth  century 
and  suoMeded  the  early  EngUsh,  is  to  be  traced  in  Low 
Suudon  and  Ampthiil  churches ;  in  St  Paul's,  Bedford ;  in 
Silsoe  Chapel,  and  in  some  churches  already  mentioned. 
Dunstable,  Leighton  Buzzard  and  Luton  churches  are  per- 
haps the  best  deserving  of  examination  of  any  in  the  county. 

It  does  not  appear  tiiaX  there  are  any  remains  of  baronial 
castles  in  Bedfordi^hire,  except  the  earth  woriu  which  mark 
their  sites,  and  which  may  be  observed  at  Bedford,  Eaton- 
Sown,  and  jUMr  places. 

EdMcationt  Sekoob,  The  parliamentary  papers  of 
182B  exhibit  a  return  of  the  state  of  education  in  this 
enunty.  The  return  was  (udered  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  be  printed,  April  1,  IttI9.  There  were  then  forty- 
two  endowed  schools,  exclusive  of  the  Harpur  free-schools  at 
Belford,  giving  instruction  to  2066  children,  and  possessing 
a  revenue  of  1  Si&L  per  annum :  of  tfaese  schools  four  were  on 
ihe  plan  of  Bell  or  Lancaster,  and  had  in  them  69S  children. 
Of  unendowed  day^aehotda  the  letum  waa  as  follows  * 

6  319 
42  1149 

Diunes'  schools  .         .         46  849 

Unendowed  day-sehocAs  94 
S  dowed        »       .  .42 


National  and  Lancasterian  sduKds 
Common  day-schools  . 


Total 


136 


2317 
2066 

4383 


Of  the  4388  cnildren  taught  in  the  day-schocds,  endowed 
and  unendowed,  2387  received  a  gratuitous  education,  and 
1796  paid  for  their  instruction.  There  were  at  the  same 
time  sevonty-Mvoa  Snnday-sehoola  giving  instruction  to 
6060  children. 

An  account  of  the  Harpur  ebari^  will  he  ftnmd  in  the 
artude  BiDPonn. 

The  A«e-«ehool  at  Wobum  is  not  endowed,  but  hu 
been  supported  since  1582,  by  the  successive  earls  and 
dukes  of  Bedford.  The  school  is  now  on  the  LaneaKterian 
system,  and  contains  150  boys.  The  msster's  stipend  (50/. 
iwr  annum)  is  paid  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  also  keeps 
the  sehod  premises  in  repair.  (Befxtrts  qf  the  Commu- 
noners  appointed  to  inquire  into  Charitiea.) 

The  report  of  tiie  National  Society  for  promoting 
tht  Education  of  the  poor,  for  1832,  gives  an  account  of 
the  sUte  of  educatimi  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  but  the 
aceount  includes  onl^  schools  connected  with  the  Church 
<^  England;  and  it  is  Airthw  inoooiplete  from  the  ciroum- 
stanoe,  that  from  thirty-nine  pariahes  or  parochial  cliapel- 
ries  no  return  had  bean  made.  The  aeeount  stales,  £at 
there  were  forty-three  Sunday  and  daily  schools,  and  fifty- 
two  schools  held  on  Sunday  only.  In  schools  of  the  fumer 
kind  1287  boys  and  1254  girU  were  instruoted;  ahd  in 
those  of  the  latter  kind  1771  boys  and  1957  girls;  making 
a  toUl  of  3058  boys  and  3211  girls,  or  6269  children.  The 
population  of  the  county  in  1831  was  95,383. 

Popu/a/MR.— BedfOTdshire  is  the  most  purely  agricultural 
county  in  England,  having  the  smallest  proportional  number 
of  inhabitants  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  county  contains  any  persons 
engaged  in  manufootures.  At  the  census  of  )831  it  was 
found  that  thirty-eight  males  above  twenty  years  of  age 
were  so  employed,  but  these  few  persona  misht  with  equal 
propriety  uve  bean  included  among  the  class  engaged  in 
trade  or  handteraft,  their  employment  being  for  the  most 
part  that  of  atraw-plaUing,  Bedfordshire  is  one  of  the  very 
few  eountief  whidi  has  maintained*  relatively  to  oiber 
counties,  the  same  potion  as  regards  the  employment  of 
the  people  at  each  of  the  enumerations  of  1811, 1821,  and 
1631.  The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  were  em- 
ployed at  each  id  those  datea  were  as  follows : 

1811.      1821.  1831. 


Agrieul^,  'S^} 

Trade,  manufockures,  &e.  „ 
Other  classes  „ 


63-1 

27-9 
9- 

100 


The  proportions  fm*  all  England  were : — 
Agriculture  „  34-7 

Trade,  manufaotum,  &o.  45  *  9 

Other  oUsaes  „  19-4 

100 


61-9 

27-8 
10-3 

100 

33- 

47-6 

19-4 

100 


55-8 

25-7 
17-5 

100 

27-7 
43* 
SO- 8 


The  dimtaintioa  in  tiie  propwtion  of  fomilies  in  Bedftml- 
shire  engaged  in  agiioultiUM  in  1831  was  not  sufficiently 
great  to  place  the  oounty  in  this  respect  after  any  other. 

The  populatim  of  Bedfordshire  at  eadh  of  tlw  (bur  enu- 
merations made  in  the  present  century  wu  as  follows : 
1801         .  63.393 

1811         .      70,213   inereue  10'7S  percent. 
1821  .       83,7U       „         19-23  „ 

1831  .       95,483  13'93  ,. 

diowing  an  increase  in  the  eourse  of  thirty  years  of  32,090 

souls,  or  50i  per  cent 
The  ages  of  the  population  wore  ascertained  in  1821,  at 

which  time  there  were  in  Bedfordshire, 

MnlM.  FratalM  Total. 

20.907  20,956  41,922 

10,085  18,461  22.546 

6,298  6,785  ]3,<i33 

3.031  3,175  6,2tie 

4  15  19 


Under  20  yean  tdd 
Between  20  and  40 
Between  40  and  60 
Above  60  ywn  . 
Ages  unknown  . 


40,385  43.331  83.716 
The  following  summary  of  the  population,  as  it  stood  at 
the  last  enumeration  in  May,  1831,  it  taken  from  Mr. 
Rickman's  abstract  of  the  returns,  and  exhibits  a  suffi- 
dentiy  detailed  account  of  the  number  and  occupations  ol 
the  ionahitantB  of  the  county : 
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County  Expmaet,  Crime,  — The  sums  expended  in 
eadi  ci  those  years  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  were 

In  1801. 36,891/.,  being  an  average  of  U«.  7tf.fbT  eadiinhab. 
1811,  61.273/.         „       „  17t.  5d 

1821,  68,826/.         »      „  16f.  fid. 

1831.  81.016/.         H      *.         ^6«.  lldL  » 

The  mrage  proportion  fiir  the  whde  of  En^nd  during 

tht  same  yean  was  9t.  5d.,  13f.  StL,  lOs,  lid, and  98.  lid. 

reipeetiTely. 

The  totol  amount  of  money  raised  for  poor-rate  and 
county-rate  in  the  year  ending  25th  Muw,  18SS,  was 
91,761/.  8#.t  and  was  levied  as  fnlowi 

On  Land    .            .   £81,101  7  0 

Dvelling-houses    .     9,918  0  0 

Mills,  &c.                    349  16  0 

Manorial  profits,  &o.   .    396  5  0 

£91,761    8  0 

Of  whico  was  expended — 

For  the  relief  of  the  poor  .  .  £80,384  11  0 
In  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  1.273  0  0 
For  other  purposes  .  9,388  6  0 


£91.045  17  0 
The  number  of  inhabited  houses  in  the  years  when  the 
census  was  taken  was  11,888,  13,286,  15,412.  and  17,978. 

The  annual  ^uportions  of  baptisms,  burials,  and  raar- 
riages  to  the  population,  in  the  five  years  preceding  the 
fbur  ennnuntums  above-mentioned,  were — 

179^1800.    teod-ieio.    isie-isso.  iss&iaw. 
BaptLsms.  1  in       35  32  33  35 

Burials,     1  in       61  48  57  54 

Marriages,  1  in      114  131  123  129 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  bom  in  1830  to 
Ihe  number  of  children  bom  in  we^k  was  one  in  thirfy ; 


the  number  of  Slegitimate  children  was  41  males  and  50 

females. 

The  number  of  turnpike-trusts  in  the  county  in  1829  was 
IS;  the  extent  of  turnpike-roads  under  their  chaise  238 
miles ;  the  annual  income  of  the  same,  derived  from  tolls 
and  parish  composition,  was  17,938/..  and  the  annual  outlay 
for  repairing  and  management  17.993/.  The  county  ex- 
penditure for  several  local  purposes  in  1833  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them  .  £l45  8  6 
Gaols  .  .         161   9  6 

Bridewells,  or  houses  of  correction  .  436  1  11 
Courts  of  justice  .  ,  .  .  86  11  10 
County  surveyor         .  .  .         58  1$  6 

Expenses  ofcriminat  trials  at  qutrteiwssions  319  17  I 
Ditto  ditto         atciieuits   .   .   531  17  4 

Ditto  of  coroners  .  .  .  88  1  9 
Ditto  of  shire-halls  .  .         .    225  19  10 

Ditto  of  lunatic  asylums       .         ,         049  18  8 

The  entu^e  sum  levied  for  oounty-rate  during  1833  was 

5816/. 

The  total  numbers  of  persons  charged  wUh  criminal  of- 
iences  in  Bedfordshire,  in  each  of  the  periods  of  seven  yean 
ending  with  1820.  1837,  and  1834,  were  367.  766,  and  812 
respectively,  being  an  avonge  of  63  annually  in  the  first 
period.  109  in  the  second  pexwd.  and  116  in  the  seven  years 
ended  with  1834. 

The  number  of  offonoes  tried  at  quatter-sesstons  in  1833 
was  71: 

Convictions  ...  46 
Acquittals  ....  9 
Discharged  by  pncilamatkm  16 

7i 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assises  in  1834  was  164.  Of  these,  16  were  offences  against 
4ie  person ;  1 1  ofienoes  againsL^prcmerty  oonmittaa  with 
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Ticdetnoe  Ounuebreaking) ;  86  oflbneet  tgtinit  property  with- 
out violeDce;  68  of  the  offences  in  this  cUm  are  deBcribed 
as  simple  luoeny ;  7  vere  malicious  olfonoes  against  pro- 
perty (kilUng  aim  muming  cattle,  and  anon) ;  of  the  re- 
maiuDg  44  ehargei,  18  were  ofloiees  against  the  game 
lawe,  and  9S  were  fiv  trifling  breaches  of  the  peaoa.  The 
total  number  of  oonvictioni  wa«  130,  only  S  of  which  were 
for  ea|Mtal  oOtaoei,  and  the  sentences  these  5  convicts 
having  been  ecramuted  for  ttanspOTtatioo,  4  for  life  and  1 
for  fourtem  years;  no  execution  took  fdaee  within  the 
county  during  the  year.  Of  the  164  persons  charged  IM 
vere  males,  uid  oiuy6  females ;  their  •gtarespectivuy  ware 
as  follows : 


Under 
Between 


13  years  of  age 
IS  and  16 


16 
21 
SO 
40 

50 


31 
SO 
40 
M 
60 


Above  60  years  of  age 
Age  not  asoertained 


MalM. 

1 

5 
43 
70 
28 

6 

7 

4 

1 

158 


The  prop(ntion  of  oAndmrs  to  the  population  was  1  in 
582 ;  iho  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales 
was  1  in  619.  The  centesimal  proportion  of  offences  com- 
mitted with  violence  was  16*47,  the  proportion  for  England 
and  Wales  being  17*44.  Offences  against  property  in  this 
eotmtr  53*44,  in  aU  England  7S'97.  Malicious  offences 
4-27  m  Bedfivdshire,  and  0*72  in  all  England.  Other 
oBenoes  (^me  laws  and  breaches  <rfthe  peace),  centesimal 
proportion  in  Bedfordshire  26*82,  in  all  En^and  and  Wales 
5*95.  There  was  not  any  charge  in  this  county  in  1834, 
for  forgery  and  offences  against  the  currency  :  the  centesi- 
mal proportion  of  this  class  of  crimes  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land ana  Wales  was  1*92. 

There  are  three  savings'  banks  in  the  county,  at  Bed- 
ford, Ampthill,  and  Biggleswade :  the  total  number  of  de- 
positors on  30th  November,  1833,  was  1858,  and  the  amount 
deposited  63,333^  More  than  half  the  accounts  were  for 
sums  under  20^ :  the  whole  may  be  classed  thus 

948  d^oaitora  under  £20      £7,070  depoaited. 
502       „         »        50  15,331 
250       „  100        17,268  » 

85       .,  „       ISO  10.138 

56       „  „       200         9,402  „ 

17         abore        200        4.124  „ 

Total  18SS  depoaitoE^  entided  to    £63,333  aavings  depoa. 

ISAfcoft'ofL— Tbefollowing  abtfnot  of  the  oatabhshments 

tot  education,  and  the  numoer  of  aohplars  attending  the 
same,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  is  taken  from  Vetuma  pre- 
sented by  command  of  his  M^esty  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, during  the  present  Session.  (1835.)  We  have  k^t 
it  distinct  tnm  the  other  part,  aa  tbs  letunia  are  made  on  a 
diftrent  princ^le. 
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Infimt  Sehools  

Mnmber  of  inftnta  from  3  to  7  yis. 
eld:  Males     .  .  . 

Females  .  , 
Bex  not  stated 

Daily  Schools 

Number  of  Children  from  4  to  14 
years  old:        Males  .... 

Females  .  .  . 
Sex  not  stated 

Sehools  .  . 
Total  of  Chfldim  under  Daily  In- 
struction 

Sunday  SefaooU  

Namber  oTChildnnfhnn  4  to  15 
vnraokl:        Males  .... 

Females  .  .  . 
Sex  not  stated 
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6N8  ' 

Of  the  infont  schools,  one  at  Silaoe,  containing  77  diil- 
dren,  is  supported  by  Earl  de  Qrey. 

Daily  acbolan  being  usually  admitted  at  boarding  sehools 
(of  which  16  i^>pear  in  the  returns  to  be  establislMa  in  Bed- 
fbidshire),  and  the  boarders  being  in  &ct  (acocvding  to  the 
words  of  the  returns)  daily  scfaolus,  such  boarding- sobools 
are  included  in  the  forgoing  abstract.  Lace  and  attaw-slaC 
sohoqls,  which  are  numerous  in  this  county,  are  not  included 
in  the  abstract,  although  at  many  of  them  the  children  are 
taught  to  read. 

Of  the  Sunday-schools  57  are  kept  at  places  where  no 
other  school  existo,  and  the  children  inatriioted  in  tfiem, 
3,1 10  in  number,  cannot  therefore  attend  any  other  schooL 
At  other  places  part  of  the  childr«i  taught  in  Sunday- 
schools  attend  other  schools  also,  but  the  proportion  of  these 
is  not  ^ven  in  the  returns. 

The  increase  of  aehools  since  the  year  1818  has  been  aa 
follows: — 

Infontandother dailyaidioola  108  e(mtaining364SHbolui. 
Sunday-aehoola  181       „    11180  « 

339  18833 
There  are  lending  IHiraries  of  booka  attadiad  to  17nhoob 

m  Bedfordshire. 

BBDIS,  for  jvayers,  according  to  Jamieson,  Is  stiU  used 
in  Scotland.  He  says — '  In  fomiliar  language  it  is  common 
to  speak  of '  counting  one's  heads '  when  one  goes  to  prayer.' 
He  adds—*  There  is  here  an  allusicm  to  the  Popish  custom 
of  running  over  a  string  of  beads,  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
peating ^kternosters  and  Ave-Marias  over  them,  aocoidinjg 
to  a  fixed  rule,  as  the  particular  beads  are  meant,  by  then 
colour,  form,  or  place,  to  represent  to  the  mind  this  or  tlwt 
mysterr,  bened^  or  duty.'  iBtymaifig,  DiiA.  vol. 

BBDLAU,  a  eonuiiUon  ffTBrtUahnn,  the  nanw  of  a  re- 
ligious house  in  London,  which,  snbse^uently  to  the  disso- 
lution of  mniasteries,  was  eonveited  into  ui  hoq^tal  for 
lunatios,  but  still  retained  its  former  wpellation. 

Shokspeare,  in  the  second  part  of  ■  Heniy  VI „'  a^  t. 
scene  i.,  speaks  of '  a  bedlam  and  ambitious  humour.'  Dr. 
Grey,  however,  in  commenting  upon  this  passage,  juttly 
remarks  that  the  word  bedlam  was  not  used  in  the  reign  ui 
Henry  VI.  Malone  says  that  Shakspeare  was  led  into  this 
anachronism  by  the  aumor  of  an  earUer  historical  plajr  upon 
the  same  sulgect :  while  Ritaon,  upon  a  misconception  of 
what  Stowe  says  in  his  'Survey  of  London*  (4to.  1598, 
p.  127),  declares  it  to  be  no  anachronism,  and  leaves  the 
reader  to  suppose  that  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Bethlehem 
without  Londim,  the  religiouB  noiue  alluded  to,  had  been  a 
receptacle  tat  distracted  people  from  its  aailiaat  foundation. 

The  Hospital  of  St  Mary  Bethlehem,  nlgariy  called 
Bedlam,  owed  its  name  and  orkinal  eataUiahnunt  to  the 
piety  (rf a  citizen  of  London.  Itt^yearl247,iQthethirt7- 
nintti  <tf  Henry  IH.,  Simon  Fits  Haiy,  who  had  been  she- 
riff^ influenoed  by  the  prevailing  rcdipous  foeling  of  the  age. 
was  desirous  to  found  a  relijgious  house.  Acewdingly,lw 
appropriated  by  a  deed  of  gift,  which  is  still  extant,  all  hia 
lands  in  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate,  being 
the  spot  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Old  Bethlem, 
now  called  Liverpool-street,  a  few  yards  north  of  Bishopa- 
gate  Church,  to  the  foundation  of  a  priory.  The  pnor, 
canons,  brethren,  and  sisters,  for  whose  maintenance  he 
provided,  vere  to  be  distinguished  by  a  star  iq>on  their 
mantles,  and  were  especially  directed  to  reeave  and  antn- 
tain  the  bishop  of  St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  and  the  canons, 
brothers,  and  meuengers  of  that  their  mother  church  as 
often  as  they  mwht  come  to  En^and.  Sueh  was  the  ori- 
ginal design  of  uis  foundation. 

In  the  year  140S,  says  Tanner  (ffoUt.  Monati.  edit  1787, 
Midd.  viii.  30),  most  of  the  honaea  belonging  to  thia  ho* - 
pital  wm  alimated,  and  thmin  wm  no  hmmm  w  aiflatt 
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bat  only  the  master,  and  he  did  not  wear  the  habit  of  his 
order.  However,  it  continued  to  the  Dissolution,  when, 
being  aeized  by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  granted,  in  1M7,  with 
all  its  revenues,  to  the  mayor,  oonsmonalty,  and  citisens  of 
Loudon,  finm  wfaieh  time  ml;  it  bacame  an  hospital  for  the 
ooraof  lonaticB. 

In  the  in&nt  itate  of  this  oharitf  no  other  proTision  wu 
made  for  the  unfortunate  patients,  besides  conflnement  and 
medical  relief;  it  was  left  for  the  judicious  benevolence  of 
succeeding  times  to  improve  the  good  work,  and  to  supply 
the  subsistence  and  care  which  has  restored  so  many  dis- 
tracted objects  to  their  families  and  to  society.  There  is  no 
account  of  donations  received  for  thin  institution  before  the 
year  1632.  About  1644  it  was  under  consideration  to 
enlarge  the  old  hospital,  but  the  situation  had  become 
close  and  confined.  The  New  Hospital  of  Bethlehem,  as 
it  was  then  termed,  was  begun  to  be  built  in  April,  1 675, 
upon  a  plot  of  ground  near  London  WaU,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  lower  quarter  of  what  was  then  called  Little  Moor- 
flelds ;  the  design  of  the  building  was  taken  ftom  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  once  admired.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  in  the  month  of  July,  1676.  It  has  since, 
however,  given  way  to  a  fitter  btulding  for  its  purpose, 
upon  a  distant,  but  more  commodious  spot,  erected  in  1S14  ; 
and  the  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Betnlem  is  now  placed 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the  parish  of  Lam- 
beth. (See  Shakspeare,  Reed's  edit  1 803,  vol.  xiii.  p.  378 ; 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monattiea,  ut  supr. ;  Dugdale's  MonoM- 
ticon  Anglicamm,  new  edit.  vol.  vi.  P.  ii.  p.  62)  ;  and 
Bowen's  Bitt.  Account  of  the  Origin,  Progret*,  <tf 
Bethlem  Hospital,  4to.  Lond.  1 783.  [For  the  treatment  of 
lunatics,  see  Lunatic  Asvlum.] 

BEDLAM  BK06ARS  was  the  antient  name  for  such 
patients  of  the  Hospital  of  Bethlem.  after  it  became  a  lunatic 
asylum,  as,  being  partially  cured,  were  allowed  to  go  at  large. 
Edgar,  in  '  King  Lear,*  acL  ii.  scene  iii.,  when  assuming  the 
character  of  Poor  Tom,  says — 

■  The  oountiy  givea  me  ptoof  and  pneednit 
OrW^  Ae;»nr(,  whu,  wllh  roariii|{  ToicM, 
Strike  in  theu'  niimb'd  nod  nortiSed  iMre  nrnii 
Plaa>  woodsD  prielu,  ukUa,  ■prig*  of  roMmary,'  fte. 

Aubrey,  in  his  '  Remains  of  Gentilisme,'  an  unpublished 
work,  preserved  among  the  Lansdown  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  part  iii.  fol.  234  b.,  tells  us,  *  Before  the  civil 
wars,  I  remember  Tom-a-Bedlams  went  about  a-begging. 
They  had  been  sucth  as  had  been  in  Bedlam,  and  come  lo 
some  degree  of  sobernesit,  and  wlien  they  were  licensed  to  go 
out  they  had  on  their  left  arm  an  armilla  of  tin  printed,  of 
about  three  inches  breads,  which  was  sodered  on.' 

BEDLIS  (also  written  BETLIS.  BIDLIS.and  BITLIS). 
in  the  Armenian  languajre  named  Paugesh,  one  of  the  must 
antient  cities  of  Kurdistan,  is  situated,  according  to  Jau- 
bert  iVoyage  en  ArminiB  et  en  Peree^  p.  475),  in  lat 
38P  34'  30",  and  long.  40'>  W  E.  of  Paris  (l.  «.  42"  30'  B.  of 
Greenwich),  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Nimrod  mountains, 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  in  a  south-easterly 
directicm.  from  the  lake  of  Van.  It  extends  across  the 
greater  part  of  a  floe  valley,  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  East  for  a  signal  defeat  which  the  Oaman  sultan, 
Suleiman  the  MaJzniQcent,  here  sustained  fh>m  the  Persians 
in  1533.  (Sea  Malcolm's  Hist,  of  Persia,yo\.  i.  pp.  507, 
508.)  Tavemier  (^Pernan  Traoeu,  book  iii.  ch.  iii.)  says 
tiiat  t^e  town  is  built  like  a  sugar-loa^  'the  ascent  being  so 
iteep  on  every  side  that  there  is  no  getting  to  the  top  but 
by  wheeling  and  winding  about  the  mountain.' 

The  castle  belonging  to  the  town  is  situated  on  the  top  of 
a  high  mountun  on  the  western  side  of  the  valley.  The 
country  around  Bedlis  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in 
grain,  cotton,  hemp,  rice,  olives,  &e.  The  neighl»uriiood 
abounds  in  game ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  infested  by 
Hons,  wolves,  and  bears.  The  inhabitants  of  Bedlis,  in- 
eluding  those  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  are  supposed  by 
Kinnwr  (.Qeographical  Memoir  ^  the  Persian  Errmire,  pp. 
330,331)  to  amount  to  :20.000,  (artly  Kurds  and  Turks, 
partly  Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians.  The  Armenians 
nave  four  churches  and  four  monasteries,  and  enjoy  more 
liberty,here  than  in  other  Mohammedan  states. 

The  part  of  Kurdistan  in  which  Bedlis  is  situated  now 
forms  part  of  the  Asiatic  dominions  of  the  Osmans.  When 
Tavemier  visited  this  province  in  1664,  Bedlis  was  in  the 
poKsession  of  a  powerful  independent  bey,  who  acknowledged 
neither  tne  lupremacr  of  the  grand  seignior  of  (>)nstahti- 
nor  that  of  the  ihah  <tf  Persia  j  and  Tavemier  ob~  I 


serves  that  it  was  the  interest  of  those  two  sovereigns  to 
stand  well  with  him.  lest  he  should  intercept  the  passage 
from  Aleppo  to  Tauriz,  which  leads  through  the  valley  of 
Bedlis ;  the  straits  of  the  mountains  being  so  narrow  that 
ten  men  might  defend  them  against  a  thousand.  The  road 
of  the  caravans  that  travel  fhmi  Etserum  to  Bagdad  still 
passea  through  Bedlis.  Colonel  Monteith  thinks  it  probable 
that  Xenophon  may  have  ascended  the  pass  of  Bedlia 
(JbttrruU  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  51), 
and  accounts  for  his  not  mentioning  the  lake  of  Van,  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  road  from  Bedlis  to  Trebizond, 
which  he  must  have  followed,  lies  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Nimrod  Mountains,  which  encompass  the  lake.  Ais- 
cording  to  Ouseley's  Ebn  Haukal  (p.  165),  there  are  three 
days'  journey  from  Bedlis  to  Khullat,  and  as  much  to  Mia^ 
forekein. 

BEDMINSTER.  [See  Bristol.] 
BEDNORE,  a  district  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  called  the  Western  Ghauts,  in  the 
north-west  ouarter  of  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
and  overlooain^to  the  west  the  provinces  of  Canara  and 
Malabar.  The  Western  Ghauts  are  from  20ii0  to  3000  feet 
higher  than  the  chain  of  hills  called  the  Eaatem  Ghauts. 
[See  Ghauts.]  The  range,  on  the  summit  of  which  Bed- 
nore  is  situated,  is  elevated  from  4000  to  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  presents  towards  the  west  a  very 
rapid  slope,  which  intercepts  and  breaks  the  clouds  brought 
there  by  the  western  monsoon.  The  .climate  is  in  conse- 
quence exceedingly  moist,  and  it  is  calt^ulat^d  that  nine 
months  out  of  the  year  are  rainy,  and  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  provide  themselves  before- 
hand, at  least  fur  six  months  of  the  time,  with  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions. By  means  of  this  exce^nve  moisture  vegetation  is 
rendered  extremely  luxuriant ;  the  timber  trees  throughout 
the  district  attain  to  great  dimensions,  and  in  some  parts  the 
underwood  and  jungle  are  quite  impenetrable.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  difference  of  elevation,  the  seasons  are  usually 
one  month  more  backward  than  in  Canara. 

The  inoducUons  of  the  district  of  Bednore,  which  it  raises 
in  sufilcient  abundance  for  exportation,  are  betel-nut,  catda- 
ittoms,  pepper,  sandal-wood,  and  a  smalt  breed  of  cattle. 
The  most  important  of  these  articles  in  point  of  quantity  is 
betel- nut.  In  return,  Bednore  imports  rice,  salt,  oil.  and 
cotton  goods  from  the  low  country.  The  roads,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevalence  of  rain,  are  wretched,  and  almost 
all  the  exports  and  imports  are  conveyed  by  men.  without 
the  aid  of  any  kind  of  carriage  or  beasts  of  burthra.  A 
great  part  of  the  external  trade  ot  the  district  is  carried  on 
through  the  port  of  Mangalore. 

Bednore  district,  together  with  Cuddapah,  some  Mah- 
ratta  provinces,  the  country  of  the  Nairs,  and  other  small 
states  on  the  Malabar  coast,  were  conquered  by  Hyder  Ally 
in  1 763,  shortly  after  his  usurpation  of  the  musnud  of  My- 
aoKi  but  on  the  fkll  of  Tippoo  the  graatenpartof  these  con- 
quests were  again  se^-ered  fnm  Mysore.  Bednore  is  still 
attached  to  the  rajah's  dominions,  but  that  prince  is  under 
the  protection  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  whose  go- 
vernment he  has  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  qf  a  Map  of  Hindustan  ;  Buchanan's 
Journey  through  Mysore ;  Reports  qf  Committee  of  HouM 
of  Commons  on  the  Affairs  qf  India,  1832.) 

BEDNORE,  the  capital  of  the  district  just  described,  is 
situated  in  13°  50'  N.  lat.  and  75'  6'  E.  long.  This  tovrn 
was  originally  called  Biderhully,  signifying  Bamboo  Village ; 
but  when  the  seat  of  government  was  removed  hither  from 
Ikery,  the  name  was  utered  to  Bideruru,  or  Bamboo  Places 
Previously  to  this  event  the  place  consisted  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Nileunia  (one  of  the  titles  of  Si\-a)  and  a  few  sur- 
rounding houses,  governed  by  a  Brahmin  chief.  On  be- 
coming the  seat  the  rajah's  government,  the  chief  part  of 
the  revenue  of  the  country  was  expended  there,  and  Bide- 
ruru became  a  town  of  magnitude.  Its  situation  is  favour- 
able for  trade,  the  pass  leading  from  Mangalore  throuffh 
Bednore  being  one  of  the  best  rutds  in  the  Western  Ghauts. 
When  attacked  and  taken  by  Hyder  Ally  in  1 763,  it  is  said 
to  have  contained  20,000  good  houses,  besides  meaner 
dwellings.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  very  un- 
even, the  town  was  never  closely  built,  and  it  occupied  an 
area,  the  circumference  of  which  was  ei<!ht  miles.  The 
place  was  defended  by  a  circle  of  woods,  hills,  and  fortified 
deflles.  Towards  the  centre  stood  the  mjuh's  palaoe.  built 
on  a  high  'tiill,  and  surrounded  by  a  citadel.  Hyder  added 
some  new  works,  but  gs  the  palat^w^sj^jinY}^^  ^1  *mw 
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ntichboaring  bills,  it  could  ne\-er  have  been  capable  of 
offering  much  resistance.  While  in  the  possession  of 
HyHer  he  made  it  his  chief  arsenal,  and  emirioyed  many 
people  in  making  armi  and  ammunition :  mwoi  money  was 
coined  there  during  his  reign.  This  ehief  also  held  out 
much  enoounsement  to  merchants,  so  that  the  trad«  of  the 
place  increased  ereatly.  He  likewise  attanptodto  iBtraduce 
the  coltiTation  dt  silk,  and  caused  many  mnlberry  planta* 
tioDs  to  be  made,  but  with  Uttle  or  no  success,  owing,  pro- 
faably,  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate. 

When  the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ally,  he  found  in  it 
a  considerable  amount  of  treasure,  and  is  said  to  have  con- 
fessed that  to  this  acquisition  he  was  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  for  his  future  success.  Colonel  Wilks  has  esti- 
mated the  spoil  which  then  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands 
at  twelve  millions  sterling,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  great 
exagf^ation,  and  seems  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  eastern 
hyperbole.  Hyder  changed  the  name  of  the  town  to  Hyder- 
nuggur ;  he  built  a  palace  outside  the  citadel,  and  resided 
in  it  for  three  years. 

In  the  beginning  of  1783  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
English,  nnder  General  Mathews,  on  which  occasion  the 
eomnutndant  of  the  fort,  to  make  a  show  of  offering  an  obsti- 
nate reustanre.  burnt  the  palace.  The  attack  made  upon 
Bednore  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  the  month  of  April  following, 
appeara  to  have  taken  the  English  quite  by  surprise.  It  is 
said  that  nearly  all  the  British  troops  were  at  that  time  dis- 
perse^l  in  every  direction  in  March  of  spoil,  and  Tippoo  made 
an  easy  conquest.  The  whole  town  was  burnt  during  an 
engagement  which  preceded  the  capitulation. 

The  palace  was  rebuilt  by  Tippoo,  and  the  town  was 
partly  restored ;  but  the  materials  employed,  being  only 
timber  and  mud,  could  not  be  expected  to  last  long  in  a 
country  where  the  rains  are  so  excessive.  At  his  death  the 
town  contained  about  lAUO  houses,  and  some  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  since  that  time.  No  maniifiutures  are  car- 
ried on  here,  and  the  chief  support  of  die  {dace  is  from  trad^ 
for  which  it  is  well  situated. 

Bednore  is  452  miles  Uma  Bombay,  1290  from  Calentta, 
413  from  Hyderabad,  445  from  Madras,  382  from  Poonah, 
and  187  from  Seringapatam,  all  travelling  distances. 

(Reiinell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  Hinduttan  ;  Mill's  His- 
tory of  Britith  India ;  Wilks's  History  qf  the  South 
India;  Buchanan's  (Hamilton)  Joiiniqr  thirmif^  Myioret 
Canara,  and  Malabar.) 

BEDSTRAW.    [See  Gaunos.] 

REDUINS.   [See  Arabia.] 

BEE,  the  name  common  to  all  the  species  of  a  very 
numerous  tribe  of  insects  of  the  Order  Hvmeruiptera. 

In  England  alone  about  two  hundred  and  flfky  spedes 
hare  been  diseoveiad.  Kirby,  in  his  beautiftil  monognph, 
**  Apum  Angliie,"  divides  them  into  two  great  groups— iifp^ 
Jfeft'rto,  wbioh  differ  principally  in  the  probcncis.  In 
jpig  the  tongue  (fig.  3,  c\  or  central  part  of  the  proboecis, 


IW  nte  riis«rths  ISmA  cTona  of  tha  Aodnnrite  (llaUtls,  Kltbr),  ilmr- 
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is  generally  long,  and  the  proboscis  itself  has  two  joints,  one 
near  the  base,  and  another  about  the  middle ;  that  at  the 
base  directing  it  outwards,  and  that  in  the  middle  directing 
it  inwards:  when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  points 
backwards.  In  Mditta  the  tongue  (fig.  1,  a)  is  short,  and 
the  proboscis  lus  but  one  fbld,  which  is  near  the  base ;  and 
when  folded,  the  apex  of  the  tongue  jKHuts  forwards.  These 
two  groups  are  ^so  subdivided  by  iGrby,  and  the  character 
of  each  subdivision  is  given  in  detail ;  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  give  names  to  these  smaller  groups,  Tt  has,  how- 
ever, since  been  thought  necessary  to  consider  the  smaller 
groups  as  genera ;  and  hence  they  have  all  been  named, 
the  greater  portion  of  them  by  Latreille.  When  the  smaller 
KToupa  were  considered  genera,  the  greater  ones  became 
families,  and  are  named  Apidef  and  Andreenidte  by  Dr. 
Leach. 

The  species  of  Andrsnide,  which  an  very  abundant 
during  the  spring  months,  fluent  grassy  banks ;  the  males 
are  generally  seen  flying  abcwt  hedges.  The  females 
usually  construct  their  nests  underground;  fbr  which 
purpose  they  generally  select  a  bank  in  a  southern  aspect : 
some  species  choose  sandy  situations,  while  others  pre- 
fer a  heavior  sihL  The  female  having  fixed  upon  a  con- 
venient spot,  excavates  a  cylindrical  hde,  from  five  or  six 
inches  to  a  foot  in  depth,  and  only  just  lar^e  enough  to 
allow  her  to  enter;  at  the  bottom  it  is  slightly  increased  in 
width,  and  rendered  smooth  by  being  lined  with  a  glutinous 
substance.  The  labour  of  forming  these  cells  is  consider- 
able, for  the  soil  is  removed  grain  by  grain,  and  deposited 
round  the  entrance  of  the  hole,  so  that  a  Uttle.  hillock  is 
formed.  The  cell  being  completed,  her  next  object  is  to 
furnish  it  with  pollen ;  this  is  collected  from  flowers,  and 
carried  on  the  tioie  of  the  hinder  legs,  which  are  thickly 
furnished  with  tolerably  long  hair,  among  which  the  pollen 
is  carried  until  she  arrives  at  the  celL  When  a  sufBcieut 
quantl^  of  pollen  is  collected,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paste 
by  the  addition  of  a  portion  of  honey,  it  is  formed  into  a 
little  ball,  in  vbieh  an  egg  is  deposited ;  the  mouth  of  the 
cell  is  then  care^lly  clo^,  to  provent  the  entrance  of  other 
insects.  The  egg  soon  hatches,  and  becomes  a  lar\'a,  which 
feeds  upon  the  pollen  until  it  is  alt  consumed ;  the  larva 
then  turns  to  a  pupa,  and  the  pupa  to  the  perfect  insect.  It 
is  ramarkable  that  the  Andranidee  seldom  make  their  ap- 
pearance after  the  spring  months  and  early  part  of  the 
summer,  although  the  eggs  laid  at  that  time  have  under- 
gone all  dieir  metamorphoses  (in  many  instanrcs)  by  the 
autumn.  The  newly-disclosed  insect  remains  all  the  inter- 
mediate time  in  a  torpid  sUte,  We  believe  that  the  species 
onlv  live  one  year,  for  in  the  autumn  we  have  found  many 
of  tnem  on  ttie  ground  dead,  and  the  inner  part  of  their 
body  devoured :  this  is  probably  done  by  a  spider  which  is 
found  in  the  same  utuations. 

The  habita  of  the  species  of  Apida  ara  more  variable : 
many  exea\'ate  their  cells  in  wood ;  some,  like  the  cuckoo, 
make  use  of  the  nests  of  other  species ;  others  again  do  not 
excavate  cells,  but  make  use  of  any  hole  already  formed,  or 
of  some  other  situation,  convenient  for  that  purpose.  Of 
this  last  description,  a  species  of  the  genua  Anthidium  has 
afforded  a  remarkable  instance.  This  bee  is  nearly  the  size 
of  the  hive-bee,  but  is  broader  in  proportion,  and  is  easily 
distinguished  from  all  the  hitherto-discovered  British  species, 
by  having  a  series  of  bright  yellow  spots  on  each  side  of 
the  abdomen.  A  female  of  this  species  has  been  known  to 
build  her  nest  in  the  lock  of  a  garaen  gate.  The  nest  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  cells  formed  of  down  collected  from  the 
anemone  sylvestris,  and  probably  from  other  woolly-leaved 
plants,  scraped  off  by  the  bee  with  its  jaws. 

The  tligfat  of  this  insect  is  exceedm^ly  swift:  hut  when 
it  has  ducovered  a  flower  on  which  it  intends  to  settle 
(generally  that  of  the  blind  nettle),  it  stops  suddenly,  poises 
itself  in  tho  air  fbr  a  fSew  seconds,  and  then  darts  upon  the 
flower,  disbdging  any  bee  which  may  have  settled  upon  it 
before. 

Sometimes  it  appears  mora  anxious  to  dislodge  other 
bees,  and  to  prevent  their  gathering  honey,  than  to  collect 
for  itself,  for  it  flies  about  from  flower  to  flower,  and  pounces 
upon  all  it  meets  with. 

Anlhophora  retusa  is  another  bee,  which,  in  its  flight, 
very  much  retiembles  the  one  just  described.  This  bee  is 
considerably  larger  than  the  hive-bee  :  the  male  is  brown, 
sometimes  inchning  to  an  ochre  colour,  and  is  romarkable 
for  the  three  long  tufts  of  hair  which  are  attached  to  the 
middle  leg,  two  in  them  to  the  tip  of  th^'^bwAhaiblkthe 
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posterior  part  being  very  long),  and  another  to  the  tip  of 
the  tarsua.  The  fem^e  of  this  species  is  so  much  unlike 
the  male,  that  it  has  been  thought  by  many  to  be  a  rlistinct 
speciea.  It  is  entirely  black,  except  the  outer  side  of  the 
hinder  tibiae,  which  is  co%'ered  with  red  hairs :  it  is  without 
the  tufts  on  the  intermediate  leg.  Thia  species  constructs 
its  cells  in  the  sides  of  basks,  generally  choosing  those 
vhich  are  perpendicular. 

It  is  to  this  same  femily  that  the  hive>bee  belongs,  to  the 
history  and  economy  of  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves. 

The  Apis  meilifiea,  bive  bee,  or  honey-bee,  has  for  many 
ages  justly  claimed  Uie  attention  and  study  of  naturalists. 
Among  the  earliest  of  its  observets  may  be  enumerated 
Aristotle  and  VirgU ;  also  Artstomacbus  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
and  Philiscus  the  Thasian.  Aristomachus.  we  are  told  by 
Pliny,  attended  solely  to  bees  for  fifty-eight  years;  and 
Philiscus,  it  is  said,  spent  the  whole  of  his  time  in  forests, 
investigating  their  habits.  (Plin.  xi.  9.)  Both  these  ob- 
servers wrote  on  the  bee.  In  modern  times  the  labours  of 
Swaramerdam,  Reaumur,  Bonnet,  Schirach,  Thorley,  Hun- 
ter, Huber,  and  otherS)  ha\e  added  greatly  to  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  species. 

The  honey-bee  always  lives  in  society  with  many  of  its 
own  species.  In  its  natural  state  it  generally  constructs 
its  nest  in  hollow  trees ;  but  throughout  Europe  it  is  now 
rather  a  rare  ooourrence  to  find  it  otherwise  than  domes- 
ticatedi 

Each  aooi^  or  mm  is  oomposed  of  tluree  deseriptitms 
of  bees — the  male  or  drcme,  the  neuter  or  vorkeff  and  the 
female  or  queen. 
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The  three  deKriptioni  of  Beea  of  ■  blve.  a,  the  Mala  or  DtOMt  I,  tba 
Nftatar  or  Worker;  t,  the  Wmmla  or  QoMnv— Tha  Itaaa  imatt  the  w 

totml  length  of  each. 

77ie  Drone,  or  M(Ue  Bee,  in  general  form,  is  almost  cylin- 
drical, the  separation  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen 
being  much  less  distinct  than  in  the  females  or  neuters. 
The  head  is  large,  rather  narrower  than  the  thcvax :  the 
eyes  are  very  large,  and  meet  at  the  vertex  of  the  head,  but 
dinde  as  they  approach  the  forehead ;  close  to  the  point  of 
separation  there  are  three  stemmata.  The  antennee  are 
thkteen-jointed.  The  thorax  is  thickly  covered  above  and 
beneath  with  ahrat  pale  bmrn  hairs  leaemWng  velvet. 


The  length  of  the  abdomen  is  aearoely  gieater  than  tti 

breadth,  and  it  is  terminated  obtusely :  it  has  mly  four  wag. 
menta  visible  from  the  upper  side,  the  anal  segments  being 
hidden  beneath  the  others.  The  basal  and  ai^al  segments 
are  each  thickly  covered  with  pale  hairs.  The  colour  of  the 
abdomen  is  black  above,  having  the  edge  of  each  segment 
of  a  light  brown  oolour ;  the  underside  of  the  body  is  also 
pale.  The  legs  are  black;  the  inner  side  of  the  ttinder 
legs  is  covered  with  pale  down.  All  the  claws  are  divided* 
the  inner  part  being  nearly  equal  in  length  to  the  eatat 
part.  The  wings  are  large,  and  rather  longer  than  the  body ; 
the  anterior  wings  are  rather  acute  at  the  apex. 

The  drone  may  be  readily  distinguished  from  the  queen 
and  workers  by  its  greater  breadth,  large  eyes  (which  meet 
at  Uie  top  of  the  h^),  and  the  abdomen  having  only  Ibur 
segments  visible  from  the  upper  side.  Tho  wings  are  much 
longer  in  proportion  than  thoae  of  the  worker  or  queui, 
for  in  this  sex  they  reach  beyond  the  extremity  of  the 
abdomen. 

The  number  of  drones  in  a  hive  is  remarkably  irregular, 
varying  from  six  or  seven  hundred  to  two  thousand ;  but 
the  proportion  is  not  regulated  by  the  number  of  bees  con- 
taiaed  in  the  hive,  for  a  small  swarm  will  someCimea  possess 
as  many  drones  as  a  large  one. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
drone  is  as  fbllows.  In  three  days  afttf  the  deposition  of 
the  ^g,  the  larva  makes  its  appearance :  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventh  day  from  this  time,  the  larva  having  dien 
arrived  at  its  ftdl  growth,  spins  its  cocoon,  a  silken  sub- 
stance with  which  it  lines  the  interior  (tf  its  cell :  tbia  is 
accomplished  in  about  a  day  and  a  half.  It  then  turns  to 
the  pupa,  and  ultimately  to  the  perfect  insect,  having  been 
about  fbur-and-twenty  dajrs  from  the  laying  of  the  to 
the  coming  forth  in  the  winged  state. 

The  Neuter,  or  f^orfur,  is  of  a  darli-brown  colour,  ap- 
proaching to  block :  the  head  and  thorax  resemble  those  of 
the  female,  but  the  bead  has  black  hair  on  the  vertex.  The 
abdomen  is  conical,  and  composed  of  six  distinct  segments . 
the  basal  one  is  thickly  covered  with  hair,  the  otfa«r  seg- 
ments are  sparingly  clothed.  The  l^s  are  black:  the 
plants  of  the  binder  legs  an  transversely  striated  on  the 
inner  side.  The  wings  when  elosed  neany  reach  to  the 
apex  of  the  abdomen. 

In  about  tbur  da^s  after  the  en  of  the  woAer  has  been 
depcfiited,  the  larva  is  batched,  and  in  five  w  six  mora  (ac- 
cording to  the  weather)  it  is  fiull  grown ;  it  is  then  sealed 
up  in  its  cell  by  the  nurse  bees  with  a  covering  of  ftrina 
mixed  with  wax.  Aa  soon  as  the  larva  is  inclosed  it  sTHna 
its  cocoon,  which  operation  requires  about  thirty-six  hours : 
it  then  turns  to  the  pupa,  and  in  about  eight  days  macB  to 
the  perfect  insect;  having  been  one-and-twenty  days  in 
existence,  that  is,  from  the  time  the  ^g  was  laid  until  the 
insect  has  attained  ita  perfect  state.  The  numberof  workers 
in  a  well-stocked  hive  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand. 
The  occupation  of  these  bees  is  to  collect  honey,  pollen,  and 
propolis ;  to  build  the  combs,  and  to  attend  upon  the  young 
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iibmy  is  odboted  by  mnns  of  the  pnhoaoB.  To  a  oom- 
mon  ouerver  this  instrument  appears  to  be  a  single  tube, 
tiirough  whioh  it  is  thought  the  honey  is  conveym  to  thn 
stomach  by.  suction ;  but  if  we  examine  the  proboscis 
through  a  lens  of  very  moderate  power,  we  find  that  it  is 
com  posed  of  five  very  distinct  parts,  a  central  stalk  and 
fiiur  lateral  ones,  two  on  each  side.  The  central  part  is 
that  which  is  piincipaUy  used  in  collecting  honey  :  this  part 
is  not  perfotmted.  but  is  a  flat  cartila^nous  su^tanoe,  and 
is  used  as  a  tongue  in  lapping  up  the  honey,  which  is  then 
couTByed  to  the  pharynx,  and  is  afterwards  disgo^ad  into 
the  ceUa  of  the  comb,  put  being  used  for  tlM  purpose  of 
feeding  the.  young,  and  the  lenainder  ttond  up  Sar  the 
winter'*  oonsomption. 

iW£m  is  eolleoted  from  iba  maAem  of  flowers,  and  is 
carried  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tibia,  or  middle  joint  of 
the  hinder  leg :  this  part  of  the  leg  is  very  broad ;  on  one 
side  it  is  conoave.  and  flimished  wiA  a  series  of  strong 
curved  hairs  on  its  margins,  forming  a  natur^  basket  ^mi- 
nbly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  used.  This 
Gubstanoe  mixed  with  honey  forms  the  food  of  the  lame, 
for  which  purpose  alone  it  is  collected. 

In  many  instances  it  is  only  by  the  bees  travelling  ttota 
flower  to  flower  that  the  pollen  or  farina  is  carried  fVom  the 
male  to  the  female  flowers,  without  which  they  would  not 
fructify.  One  species  of  bee  would  not  be  suflBeient  to  fructify 
all  the  various  sorts  of  flowers,  were  the  bees  of  that  species 
ever  so  numerous,  for  it  requires  Modes  of  diflbrent  sizes 
and  diflbmt  eonstmetions.  *  M.  Sprengel  found,  that  not 
only  ve  insects  iodispenstble  in  friustilVing  diffbrent  species 

iris,  but  that  some  o(  them,  as  /.  Xiphiwn,  require  the 
■genoy  of  the  larger  humble  bees,  whidi  alone  are  strong 
mongh  to  force  their  way  beneath  the  stile  (tag;  and  hence, 
as  these  insects  are  not  so  common  as  many  others,  this 
iris  is  often  barren,  or  bears  imperfect  seeds.' 

PropoHt  is  a  resinous  unctuous  substance,  of  a  reddish 
colour,  and  is  cdlectad  from  the  buds  of  trees:  it  is  not  only 
used  in  lining  the  cells  of  a  new  oomb,  but  it  is  sometimes 
kneaded  with  wax  and  used  in  rebuilding  weak  parts.  It  is 
also  used  in  stopping  all  the  crevices  in  the  interior  of  a 
hive.  The  wwkers  which  arrive  laden  with  this  substance 
•re  relieved  of  thmr  burthen  by  others ;  these  in  their  turn 
dtstribnte  it  among  many,  who  employ  it  for  tiie  purposes 
above-mentioned. 

Nature  has  provided  eheoks  to  prevent  the  too  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  varions  species  of  insects.  Among  those  of 
the  hive-bee,  the  hornet  and  wasp,  and  two  or  three  species 
of  moths,  commit  great  devastation.  Wasps  frequently  take 
possession  of  a  hive,  and  after  desm>3ring,  or  causing  their 
weaker  neighbours  to  desert  the  hive,  consume  all  the  honey 
it  contains,  and  sometimes  even  oon struct  their  own  nests 
in  the  hive. 

Aeherontia  airopov,  or  the  death's-head  hawk-moth,  which 
is  almost  as  large  as  our  common  bat,  sometimes  makes  its 
way  into  hives,  and  consumes  much  of  the  bees'  stores. 
This  insect  has  the  power  of  emitting  a  peculiar  sound,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  queen-bee:  this  sound  is  supposed  to 
have  the  same  effect  (that  of  rendering  the  wcvkers  motion- 
leas)  as  that  emitted  by  the  queen. 

Two  other  moths  (Wmmit  great  devaatatini  in  hives: 
these  are  small  species  (Oalleria  ah&tria,  and  O.  melon- 
the  hmiey-moth,  and  the  honeyoomb-moth),  which,  fn 
spite  of  the  guards  constantly  kept  at  the  entrance  of  hives, 
^n  admittance,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  combs.  The 
larve  hatched  from  these  eggs  form  passages  thtot^h  the 
comb  in  all  directions,  spinning  a  silken  tube  as  they  pro- 
ceed, which  it  appears  is  too  strong  for  the  bees  to  destroy, 
and  of  course  they  cannot  sting  the  larvse.  These  larvse 
generally  oblige  the  bees  to  desert  the  hive  after  a  short 
time. 

In  attending  upon  the  young  the  labour  of  the  workers 
appears  to  be  divided :  a  eertam  number  always  remain 
iHooding  over  the  cells  and  feeding  them,  white  others  are 
eraployM  in  oolleelhig  hon^.  It  is  these  last  that  ate  the 
principnl  seereters  of  rax,  and  an  called  wax-workers :  the 
former  are  ealled  nurse-bees. 

The  Quam-bee  Is  of  a  dark-brown  colour:  the  head  is 
UiieUy  flimished  with  yellow  hairs,  except  on  the  fore- 
head, where  Uie  hair  is  nearly  black ;  on  the  vertex  there 
are  three  small  convex  simple  eyes,  or  stemmata.  The  an- 
tenna are  yellow  beneath  and  brown  above,  and  composed 
ot  twelve  joints,  the  basal  ^nt  is  more  than  one-third  of  the 
whde  length,  the  remaining  jmnts  are  bent  forwards,  and 


at  an  anglewith  the  first.  The  thorax  is  ooveiedwith  pale- 
brown  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
cone  and  neariy  smooth,  exhibiting  six  distinct  segments 
above :  the  under  side  of  the  body  and  the  base  of  each  seg- 
ment above  are  of  a  paler  colour  than  ib»  remaining  parts. 
The  legs  are  of  a  brownish  yellow :  the  femora  anil  tibis  oi 
the  anteriw,  and  the  base  of  the  femora  of  the  posterior  legs 
are  brown.  All  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  an  divided,  the  inner 
divisioa  being  much  shorter  than  the  outer  one.  Ihe  wings 
are  short  and  small  in  [woportion,  scarcely  teaching  mote 
than  half  the  length  of  the  abdomen. 

This  sex  is  fltrnishedwith  a  bent  sting ;  in  the  neuter  the 
sting  is  straight ;  the  male  has  no  stii^.  The  quera-bee 
resembles  the  worker  in  the  shape  vi  &e  head  and  thwax ; 
but  Qie  great  length  of  the  abdomen  and  the  paler  oolour 
of  the  legs  and  antannof  are  its  chief  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics. There  is  but  one  queen  in  a  hive,  who  is  trrated 
with  the  greatest  attention  by  all  the  other  bees.  It  might 
be  wondered  how  they  can  distinguish  the  queen  from  any 
other  bee,  the  interior  of  the  hive  being  quite  dark :  in  this 
the  antennsB  are  their  sole  guide,  for  if  the  workers  be  pre- 
vented touching  her  occasionally  wHh  the  antenna  tney 
proceed  as  if  sne  were  lost.  Tois  has  been  satisfactorily 
proved  by  some  ingenious  experiments  by  Huber.  If  by 
accident  the  queen  be  killed,  or  if  she  die,  hw  dead  body  is 
still  treated  with  aOention,  and,  for  a  time,  even  preferred 
to  any  other  queen. 

The  queen  being  accidentally  or  intentionally  removed 
from  a  uve,  her  absence  is  soon  discovered  and  great  dis- 
ordw  follows ;  but  this  is  only  temporary,  Itv  in  a  few  hours 
preparation  is  made  to  repuee  her  loss.  The  larva  of 
neuters  from  two  to  three  days  iM  are  selected  for  tUs 
purpose :  the  cells  containing  them  aie  each  enlarged  by 
saerifieiDg  three  adjoining  cells,  and  in  this  space  the 
workers  build  a  cylindrical  tube  which  surrounds  the  young 
larva,  which  are  then  supplied  with  the  same  food  as  that 
given  to  the  ordinary  royal  larva,  and  which  is  more  pun- 
gent than  that  given  to  common  larva.  In  about  three 
days  time  a  perpendicular  tube  is  constructed  and  joined  to 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  just  described;  into  this  the  larva 
gradually  makes  its  way,  moving  in  a  spiral  direction.  It 
then  remains  two  days  in  a  perpendicular  position,  the  head 
being  downwards,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  pupa  and  then 
to  a  queen.  As  several  batch  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the 
strongest  stings  the  others  to  death,  and  becomes  ruler  of 
the  hive.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  worker-bees 
are  imperfect  females,  requiring  only  a  slight  di^tenca 
of  treatment  in  the  lam  state  to  become  queens  or  fertile 
females. 

If  the  queen  be  removed  from  a  hive,  and  a  stranger  be 
immedii^tely  introduced,  she  is  surrounded  and  kept  pri- 
soner until  she  dies  of  hunger;  for  the  workers  never  stmg 
a  queen.  If,  however,  eighteen  hours  have  0t^;»ed  since 
the  loss  of  the  former  queen,  the  stranger  is  better  received, 
for  although  she  is  at  first  surrounded,  she  is  ultimately  set 
at  liberty,  and  treated  wiUi  all  the  usual  attention ;  but  if 
four-and-twenty  hours  have  elapsed  before  the  strange  queen 
be  introduced,  she  is  at  once  admitted  to  the  sovweign^  of 
the  hive. 

Whib  the  qneen  remains  in  a  hive,  the  intndiietion  of  a 
strange  qneen  wiU  ooeauon  adistorbaiMe,  somewhat  similBr 
to  tut  whidi  takes  {dace  when  two  or  three  young  queena 
eecape  from  tteir  eells  at  the  same  time :  both  the  stranger 
and  the  reigning  quean  are  surrounded  by  the  wwkers,  and 
the  escape  of  either  being  dius  prevented,  they  are  soon 
brought  into  contact.  A  battle  ensues,  whioh  ends  in  the 
death  of  one  of  them,  and  the  other  then  becomes  ruler  of 
the  hive. 

The  sole  occupation  of  the  queen  is  to  lay  aggn  in  the  va- 
rious ceils  prepared  by  the  workers  for  ^t  purpose,  for  she 
takes  no  care  of  the  young  herself.  Until  she  is  about 
eleven  months  old,  the  eggs  laid  are  nearly  all  such  as  will 
turn  to  workers,  but  at  the  completion  of  that  period,  which 
most  frequenUy  Iwppens  in  the  spring  time,  the  queen  com- 
nenoes  toe  great  laying  ot  the  ^;gs  of  males ;  at  this  lime 
the  queen  will  lay  from  two  to  three  thousand  wgs,  some- 
times from  Corty  to  fifty  a  day  bnng  laid  during  tne  months 
of  March  and  April  There  is  also  another  laying  of  the 
eggs  of  males  in  the  autumn,  but  this  is  not  so  consider- 
able. In  the  interval,  the  eggs  of  workers  are  almost  exclu- 
sively laid. 

Ttiere  seems  to  be  a  relation  between  the  laying  of  the 
e^  of  males  and  tbe  construction  of  nqwl  cells,  for  the 
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vorken  always  eraunence  the  oonstniction  of  the  latter,  at 
the  time  that  the  female  is  laying  the  eggs  that  are  to 
turn  to  drones. 

The  royal  oells  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  male 
or  worker,  and  are  generally  suspended  from  the  edges  or 
sides  of  the  comb :  their  number  varies  from  tvo  or  three 
to  twenty,  though  the  latter  is  a  very  unusual  numhor.  In 
form  they  are  very  much  like  a  pear,  having  the  thickest 
end  joined  to  the  eomb,  the  other  end,  at  wmeh  part  the 
mouth  or  entrance  of  ibe  cell  is  situated,  hanging  down- 
wards. 


Tlie  quenn'i  cell ;  a.  aide  vW  of  the  cum. 

In  these  cells  the  queen  deposits  the  eggs  of  ftiture 

aueens,  at  intervals  of  at  least  a  da/,  and  always  during 
le  period  of  laying  the  eggs  of  males.  When  the  queen 
is  abaut  to  lay,  she  thrusts  her  head  into  a  cell  to  ascer- 
tain its  fitness ;  she  then  inserts  her  abdomen,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  withdraws  it,  leaving  an  egg  at  the  bottfon  of 
the  cell  fixed  in  an  upright  pontion  by  a  Mutinous  auh- 
stance  at  one  of  its  ends. 

Fig,  5. 


AtbaegKt  m;  e,Qu         of  th«  wriut-bttt  uA  d^tluhead  of 

(he  luT>  rupdfled. 

The  egg  is  about  onc'twelflh  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  with  rounded  ends.  When  Uie  larva 
emerges  from  the  egg,  it  is  immediately  supplied  with  food 
by  the  nurse-bees.  This  larva  may  be  seen  lying  in  a 
curved  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  where  it  continues 
to  grow  until  it  has  completely  Ailed  up  the  space ;  when  it 
is  uill  grown  it  lies  horiiontall;  with  its  head  towards  the 
entrance.  The  food  ^ven  to  the  larva  is  s  mixture  of  farina, 
htmey  and  water,  which  is  converted  into  a  whitish  jelly  by 
elaboration  in  the  stomachs  of  the  nurse-bees :  the  propor- 
tions of  farina  and  honey  vary  according  to  the  age  of  the 
young,  and  we  beltevtf  that  the  food  is  not  given  duealy  to 
the  larva,  but  disgorged  into  the  cell,  so  that  the  insect  i^ 
surrounded,  with  it  But  when  the  larva  is  nearly  fiill 
grown,  its  food  is  sweeter  (probably  containing  a  greater 
proportion  of  honey),  and  is  applied  by  the  nurse-bees 
directly  to  its  mouth,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  bird 
feeding  its  young.* 

The  drone  and  worker-bees  are  of  a  greyish  colour  when 
they  first  leave  their  cells,  and  several  days  elapse  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  tly ;  but  the  queen  is  kept  pri- 
soner in  her  cell  for  some  time  after  she  nas  assumed  the 
imago  state.  The  reasons  for  this  imprisonment  we  shall 
jnesently  show. 

When  the  lame  in  the  queens'  cells  are  about  to  change 
into  pupm,  the  old  queen  begins  to  exhibit  signs  of  agita- 
tion—running carelessly  over  the  cells,  oocasionally  thrust- 
ing her  abdomen  into  some  <d  tiwm,  as  if  about  to  lay.  but 
withdrawing  without  having  done  so,  or  perhaps  laying  Uiem 

•  We  han  fed  the  Unm  of  wup*  (irUeh  wry  doeelf  «Uled  to  the 
hiTP-W  in  hmblt*)  bf  mcuu  of  a  little  pleae  of  paper  acrrwed  to  a 
pulot  and  Into  ■omc  laitar  and  water ;  they  ImmedLatcly  oMned  tfaetr 

monthi  on  beiiiic  tniieh«d,  and  tuclird  the  inftar  from  thepapi-r.  Theneuifr- 
waipi  loiidi  Ihu  larvB  wilh  ihcir  anteniiB,  upon  which,  V  the  Umt  require 
food,  ibej  lumedialoly  opoa  thcic  mootb  and  an  nippUed  fmaUwlouuB  ol 
dMwup. 


on  the  side  of  the  cell  instead  of  at  the  bottom.  She  is  no 
longer  surrounded  by  her  usual  circle  of  attendants,  and  her 
agitation  being  communicated  to  all  she  passes,  at  length  a 
general  conflision  is  created  ;  till  at  last  the  greater  portion 
of  the  bees  ruHh  out  of  the  hive,  with  that  queen  at  their 
head.  It  is  thus  that  the  first  swarm  qnits  ute  hive*  and  it 
is  invariably  conducted  by  the  old  queen. 

At  any  other  time  the  queen  would  have  been  unable  to 
fly,  the  great  number     effis  cmtainad  in  her  abdomen 
rendering  her  too  heavy:  Uus  however  is  sufficiently  re 
duced  after  the  great  laying  just  deserUied,  to  enable  bar  to 
fly  with  ease. 

An  unerring  instinct  obliges  the  queen  to-leave  the  hive 
at  this  time,  for  two  sovereigns  never  can  co-exist  in  the 
same  community ;  and  had  slw  not  left  it,  the  young  queens 
(now  just  about  to  quit  their  cells)  would  inevitably  have 
been  killed  by  her.  Let  us  now  observe  what  is  going  on 
in  the  hive  which  has  just  been  deserted  by  its  queen.  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  too  much  reduced  by  the  departure 
of  the  swarm ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  event 
never  occurs  except  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  during 
very  fine  sunny  weather,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  bees 
are  abroad  gathering  honey  and  pollen ;  and  if  the  hive 
contain  a  numerous  colony,  these,  en  their  return,  together 
with  those  which  have  not  been  disturbed  during  the  ge- 
neral confVision,  and  a  considerable  number  of  young  hrood 
continually  hatching,  frarm  a  sufficient  stock,  and  perhaps 
even  enough  to  send  off  another  swarm. 

In  two  or  three  days'  time  from  the  leaving  of  the  first 
swarm,  perfect  order  is  restored  in  the  hive ;  and  the  nurse- 
bees  continue  to  attend  upon  the  young,  carefully  watching 
the  queen*s  cells,  and  working  at  the  outsides  by  removing 
the  wax  from  the  i<urface.  It  is  said  that  the  wax  is  re- 
moved in  order  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  young  queen  ; 
but  although  the  removal  of  it  may  thus  be  of  service,  we 
are  not  inclmed  to  think  it  is  done  far  that  purpose. 

The  eggs  are  lud  in  the  royal  oslls  at  intervals  ^at  least 
a  da^,  and  it  consequently  follows  that  the  completion  and 
closing  of  these  oells  must  take  place  at  diffinent  times  * 
we  say  completion,  for  at  the  time  the  queen  lays  the  ef[gt 
the  cells  are  only  half  formed,  and  resemble  the  cup  of  an 
acorn.  When  the  cells  have  been  closed  about  seven  days, 
the  young  queen  cuts  away  with  her  jaws  the  pari  of  the 
silken  covering  at  the  mouth  of  the  cell,  and,  if  permitted, 
would  make  her  escape ;  but  the  bees  guarding  the  cells 
solder  tbo  cuvering  with  some  particles  of  wax,  and  keep 
her  prisoner  about  two  days,  in  which  time  she  obtains 
sufficient  strength  to  be  able  to  fly  immediately  on  quitting 
her  prison.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  by  what  means  the 
bees  guarding  the  royal  cells  can  judge  of  the  fitness  of  the 
encloMd  female  for  liberation.  Toe  most  probable  conjec- 
ture is,  that  they  judge  by  the  quality  of  toe  sound  emitted 
by  the  jffisoner  at  this  time.  This  sound  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  monotonous  notes,  so  nmidly  repeated  as  almost  to 
appear  one  continuous  sound.  Toe  sound  is  produced  by  thn 
vibration  of  the  wings,  and  probably  becomes  sharper  and 
more  audible  as  the  bee  acquires  strength. 

The  young  queen  upon  being  liberated  immediately  ap- 
proaches the  remaining  royal  cells,  and  would  destroy  their 
contents,  by  tearing  them  open  and  mortally  wounding  her 
rivals  with  her  sting ;  but  this  is  not  permiUed— for  so  long 
as  then  is  a  sufficient  number  of  guards,  they  bite  and 
drive  her  away.  She  has  the  power,  however,  of  arresting 
this  ill-treatment  for  a  while,  by  emitting  a  peculiar  sound 
which  has  such  an  efiect  on  the  sentinels  that  they  re- 
main motionless;  and  she  sometimes  takes  advantage  of 
this,  to  make  an  attack  upon  tis»  royal  cells.  But  as  the 
sound  ceases  when  she  moves,  tbe  warm  is  diuolved,  her 
guards  recover  their  power,  and  she  is  again  driven  back. 

After  a  time,  the  young  queen,  owing  to  her  strong  de- 
sire to  attack  the  royal  cells,  aitd  tbe  constant  repulses 
she  meets  with,  becomes  extremely  agitated,  and  by  running 
quickly  over  the  cells  and  groups  of  workers,  communicates 
her  disorder  to  a  great  portion  of  the  bees,  so  that  a  large 
number  quit  the  hive  and  cluster  about  the  out»ide — and 
after  a  short  time  the  young  queen  leaves  the  hive  with  a 
swarm.  Thus  it  is  that  tbe  second  swarm  is  thrown  off.  It 
seldom  happens  thata  hive  sends  ofi*  more  than  two  or  three 
swarms ;  after  whidi,  unless  the  hive  be  an  extremely  popu- 
lous one,  then  are  so  few  bees  left,  that  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  keep  proper  guard  over  the  royal  cells.  Tbe 
young  queens  consequently  make  their  escape,  two  or  three 
at  a  time,  in  which  case  a  contest  taltM  place  betwem  them. 
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jnd  the  «tioiigett  remuu  queen  of  the  hive,  afte.  deiboy- 
ins  all  the  royal  larva  and  pups  that  remain. 

But  if  the  hive  be  an  unusually  populous  one,  there  may 
be  four  or  five  swarms  sent  off,  all  accompanied  by  the  same 
eiicamatanoes  as  those  just  related.  In  case  a  hive  is  poorly 
■tucked  at  the  time  of  the  greet  laying  of  male  eggs,  no 
royal  cells  are  built,  and  eonseiiuently  no  swarms  leave. 
Atker  the  iwanning,  a  general  massacre  of  the  drmei  takes 
jilaee :  these  defenceUu  individuals  (f(»  the  hai  no 
stinfc)  are  atung  to  death  by  the  neuters. 

'When  a  awarm  quits  a  hive,  it  usually  clusters  on  a  tree 
ar  bush  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  if  it  he  not  luved  it  will 
shortly  lra.ve  this  situation,  and  take  possession  of  an  old 
tree  or  part  of  an  old  building.  It  vi  said  that  bees  send 
out  scouts  before  leavingthe  hive,  tosearch  for  a  convenient 
situation  for  their  new  abode,  and  thf^  they  may  be  seen 
going  backwards  and  ftanrards  to  the  spot  fixed  upon,  some 
:ittle  time  before  the  swarm  departs.  The  clustering  of  the 
iwarm  probably  proceeds  from  a  desire  in  the  bees  to  be 
eonn^ated  ti^ether  prior  to  their  last  flight  Am  torn  as 
the  MM  have  taken  possaaaion  of  a  new  ande,  or  have  been 
hived,  they  commence  bulling  the  comb. 

It  has  been  etoted  that  the  fint  swarm  is  always  con- 
ducted by  an  old  queen,  and  the  following  swarms  1^  the 
young  queens  as  they  are  sucoaasively  hatched.  The  fatter 
are  in  a  virgin  state,  but  not  so  the  former,  nor  do  these  re- 

Juire  fartb«r  intercourse  with  the  male.  About  two  or 
iree  days  after  quitting  her  cell,  and  the  fifth  day  of  her 
existenoe  in  the  wingM  state,  the  young  queen  quits  the 
bive,  and  after  reconnoitring  its  exterior,  and  makuig  her- 
self acquainted  with  its  situation,  by  flying  from  it  and 
returning  several  times,  she  then  soars  high  in  the  air, 
forming  spiral  circles  as  she  ascends.  Tins  ascent  is  gene- 
rally preceded  by  a  flight  of  drones,  and  it  i»  at  this  time 
(wubt  on  the  wing)  that  the  sexual  intercoorse  takei  place. 
The  queen  is  never  observed  to  quit  the  hive  but  at  this 
time ;  and  hence  it  ia  supposed  Uiat  this  one  intercourse  is 
niffldent  to  fertilize  all  the  e^  she  may  ever  lay.  Huber 
iecidedly  ascertained  that  it  was  sufficient  for  two  years. 
We  think  it  very  improbable  that  a  queen  would  live  much 
beyond  that  time.  In  about  six  and  forty  hours  after  the 
intercoune  with  the  male  has  taken  place,  at  which 
time  a  part  of  the  comb  wonld  be  constructed  in  the 
new  hive,  the  queen  commences  laying  her  eggs ;  those 
first  deposited  being  such  as  will  turn  to  workers,  as  before 
described. 

The  construction  of  the  Comb.— In  the  Iniroduelion  to 
Britiih  Eniomoiogy  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  after  referring 
to  the  various  accounts  of  antient  and  modern  writers  on 
this  subject,  it  is  observed,  'still  the  eonatmetion  of  the 
emnb  of  the  bee-hive  is  a  miracle  which  overwhelms  our 
fteulties.'  John  Hnnter,  who  was  the  fliat  to  discover 
the  true  origin  of  wax,  imagined  that  the  waxm  sealee 
(which  we  slull  hereafter  mention)  bore  some  {nnportion  to 
the  dilbroDt  parts  of  the  cells,  in  the  formation  of  wnich  they 
wen  used,  and  thus  furnished  a  guide  to  their  construc- 
tim.  Smne  uturalists  have  conjectured  that  the  an- 
tenn»,  mandibles,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  were  used 
to  measure  the  work,  and  from  this  they  have  endeavoured 
to  account  for  the  accuracy  of  their  proceedings.  The  latter 
conjecture  appears  incompatible  with  instinct ;  while  the 
mU-authenticated  mode  of  proceeding  in  the  construction  of 
the  comb  throws  great  doubt  on  the  former. 

Upon  examination  of  various  oombs,  the  partitions  be- 
tween idl  the  ordinary  eells  (both  at  the  sides  and  bottmns) 
axe  fimnd  to  be  exactly  the  same  in  thickness,  and  tiie  cells 
hexagmial  with  angwar  bottoms.  Exe^ttiona  to  this  ge- 
neral rule  are  occasionally  found,  and  it  is  by  ohswving 
these  exceptions  with  attention— by  observing  the  various 
modificationB  the  work  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
that  some  idea  of  tlw  prindples  which  guioB  the  bee  in  its 
(^leraticnu  may  be  formed.  The  royal  cell  is  a  remarkable 
exception;  its  form  we  have  already  described.  In  the 
original  construction  of  this  cell,  a  profusion  of  material  is 
always  disposed  of,  particularly  at  tiie  junction  of  the  cell 
with  the  comb.  Tlie  extra  quantity  of  wax  in  this  part,  and 
en  the  surface  of  the  cell  (which  is  also  unusually  thick) 
»,  however,  soon  reduced  by  numerous  circular  excavations, 
the  depth  of  which  varies  according  to  that  of  the  wax,  and  in 
the  mass  nearest  the  comb  they  actually  beoomeoells,  tliourii, 
in  most  instances,  unfit  fi»>  use.  Theae  cells  are  invariwly 
eylindrieid.  with  euicBTe  bottoms,  except  tbmroome  in  oon- 
taet  with  otheia,  in  which  oaae  the  wax  is  always  removed 


from  the  interstices  thus  formed,  edtber  at  the  sides  or  at 
the  bottoms ;  and  the  partitions  are  thus  reduced  to  the 
same  thickncws  as  those  between  the  cells  constructed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Hence  we  frequently  find,  in  these  parts, 
cells  with  we  side  circular  and  the  ottm  angular ;  the 
situation  of  the  angles  bmng  invariaUy  determined  by  the 
position  of  those  cells  with  which  they  are  in  contact 

To  work  in  circles  or  segraents  of  circles  aroears  most 
compatible  with  animal  mechanism  acted  upon  by  instinct, 
for  we  observe  that  the  works  of  almost  all  insects  (perhaps 
we  may  say  almost  all  animals)  jwoceed  in  circles  or  seg- 
ments c»  circles.  The  oells  of  almost  all  the  various  species 
of  bees  are  of  this  construction,  and  we  find  that,  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  those  of  the  hive-bee  are  tw  likewise, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  queen's  cell,  and  in  some  of  tboso  cells 
close  to  it,  and  sometimes  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  i>> 
cases  where  an  accident  has  been  repaired. 

If  some  hive-bees  could  be  made  to  work  in  a  large  solid 
mass  of  wax,  the  first  cell  formed  would  most  prolwbly  be 
cylindrical,  with  a  hollow  circular  bottom ;  this  would  also 
he  the  form  of  the  following  cells  unless  tlwy  came  iu  con- 
tact with  each  other ;  and,  in  this  case,  supposing  the  cir- 
cumforenoesitf  three  ejli^efswtt*  to  toudi,  the  mbs  work- 
ing in  eadi  of  theae  qrlindeia  would  cut  away  the  wax  at 
a,a,a(flg.7).  But  sapposing  the  wax  Uoek  were  excavated 

mg.7. 


on  one  of  its  sides,  into  the  greatest  number  ot  eqnal-siied 
cylinders  that  it  would  admit  of,  it  would  then  follow  that 
each  cylinder  would  be  surrounded  by  six  others,  this  b^g 
the  only  number  of  equal-sized  circles  whidi  may  be  placed 
round  one  of  the  same  ma^tude :  by  the  same  rule  of  re- 
moving the  wax  from  tho  interstices,  each  of  these  cylindera 
would  become  hexagons.  Again,  supposing  this  bliwk  to  be 
a  flat  mass  c£  equu  thickness  in  all  pacts  (the  ordinary 
thickness  of  a  comb),  this  block  being  out  into  cylinders 
fd  equal  diameter  on  both  sids^  and  the  base  of  each  cylin 
dw  being  exactly  over  parts  of  three  opposing  ones  (as  lepre- 
amted  baknr),  whan  the  wax  is  cut  away  at  &e  interstioes 


as  at  the  sides,  it  follows  that  the  bottoms  of  the  eelb  wiD 
be  each  eraipiised  of  three  equal  riiombusHihiqped  pieces. 
Hence  we  have  cella  exactly  like  those  of  the  hive-bee,  but 
not  constructed  in  the  (urdinary  way,  though  upon  such  prin- 
ciples as  analogy  points  out  (a  cirndar  form  being  the  basta 
of  the  work*),  and  in  such  a  way  as  we  have  obMrved  they 
do  occasionally  proceed. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  construction  of  the  comb  in  its 
usual  way  of  proceeding  --^ 

The  first  operation  is  the  formation  of  wax '  this  is  not 
as  many  have  supposed,  the  iknna  collected  from  flow- 
ers, but  is  secreted  by  the  insect  at  the  time  of  building  the 
oombs.   For  this  purpose  the  wax-workers  suspend  them- 


•If  wedlovtlMl  ths  bub  oflto  waAoTlto  ll*»bM  b*  ii»iikr,tti 
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mUtm  in  feitMtu  ftom  tiie  ti^  of  Uw  hive.  Hum  vludi 
flnt  reach  the  top  ftx  themielTH  hy  the  claws  of  the  fbi*- 
legB  to  the  roof^  and  are  followed  by  others  which  attach 
theusBlres  to  them,  until  an  inverted  oooe  or  festoon  of 
bees  is  fonned,  eaoh  end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  roof  of 
the  hire.  Before  the  oommencemeDt  of  the  new  comb,  the 
interun-  of  a  hive  presents  a  series  of  festoons  of  this  de- 
scription, intersecting  eadi  other  in  all  diraotioiiS)  the  bees 
remsining  in  perfect  repose. 

At  this  time  the  wax  is  secreted  and  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  little  scales  whii^  exude  between  the  segments  on 
the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  eight  scales  being  visible  in 
each  bee.  The  wax  being  secreted,  one  of  the  bees  com- 
mences  the  comb  ;  having  detached  itself  fmm  the  festoon, 
it  makes  its  way  to  the  roof  of  tlw  hive^  and  after  dearing  a 
space  by  driving  away  the  other  bees,  it  detaches  one  of  tiie 
scales  from  the  abdomen  by  means  of  its  hinder  legs :  this 
is  then  conveyed  by  the  fore-legs  to  the  mouth,  where 
it  is  masticated,  and  impregnated  with  a  frothy  liquid  by 
the  tongue,  in  which  process  it  obtains  a  whiteness  and 
ofMUsity  whi^  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  particles  of 
wax  are  then  applied  to  the  roof  of  the  hive.  Another 
scale  undergoes  the  same  process,  and  is  attached  to  the 
first.  The  bee  thus  continues  labouring  until  all  its  scales 
are  disposed  of ;  it  then  quits  its  situation  and  is  followed  by 
another  bee,  which  proceeds  with  its  scales  in  the  work 
already  begun,  depositintr  the  wax  in  a  straight  line  with 
the  former  deposition.  The  same  operation  is  performed 
by  many  other  bees,  until  a  considerable  block  is  deposited. 
I'his  block  is  generally  about  five  or  six  lines*  lun<r,  the 
height  two  Unes.  and  the  thickness  half  a  line ;  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  the  formation  of  the  celk  commences. 

We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  of  the  block  is  the 
work  of  one  bee,  so  likewise  is  the  commencement  of  the 
eells; — the  fonner  is  the  work  of  what  is  called  the  wax- 
wmims,  whidi,  we  are  informed  by  Huber,  do  not  possess 
the  power  of  sculpturing  the  cells  : — the  cells  are  made  by 
the  sculpturer-bees,  who  are  smaller  than  the  wax-workers. 
No  sooner  is  the  block  large  enough  to  admit  a  sculpturer-bee 
between  the  wax-workers,  than  the  excavation  commences. 
Then  seems  to  be  an  instinctive  desire  to  perform  the  woi^ 
of  excavation  wherever  there  is  room,  even  though  there 
may  not  be  snfScient  to  form  a  perfect  cell ;  toe  we  never 
ofaaervo  a  solid  piece  of  wax  in  any  part  of  a  comb.  On  the 
contrary,  if  by  any  accident  there  has  been  space  unoccutned 
by  orils,  we  find  that  the  wax  has  been  excavatad  at  that 
put  as  nmch  as  was  ptacticaUB. 

The  bee.  tanpelled  m  insthict  to  deposit  wax  and  tonoar 
vate.  and  also  giiidsa  by  an  aente  seuse  of  fading  in  the 
utenntB  (probably  through  the  elastiei^  of  the  wbx)»  as  t» 
the  degree  to  which  the  excavation  should  proeoed>  fofma 
the  comb ;  and  in  so  doing  it  seems  to  act,  not  flom  litoioa, 
hut  fh>m  a  necessity  imposed  upon  it  1^  two  antagonist 
principles,  one  causing  it  to  deposit  and  excavate  wax,  and 
the  other  acting  through  the  aatennn,  and  limiting  the 
degree  of  excavation. 

It  is  to  this  desire  for  perfiHining  the  work  of  excavation 
that  we  attribute  the  small  excavations  about  the  royal 
cells,  which  are  said  to  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
exit  of  the  young  queen.  If  the  wax  were  removed  for  that 
purpose,  we  do  not  see  why  the  operation  should  not  be 
confined  to  that  part  through  which  she  makes  her  escape. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  from  the  wax  of  the  royal  cells  being 
thicker  than  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  comb,  the  workers 
are  induced  to  make  excavations,  and  desist  only  upon  the 
thickness  being  reduced  to  that  of  the  ordinary  partitions, 
it  follows  that  it  will  at  last  become  uniformly  tlun,  as  de- 
scribed by  Huber;  the  reason  hen  given  difering  from 
Huber's.  but  we  think  more  in  aocor^nce  with  the  habits 
and  economy  of  the  animal. 

In  forming  the  cells,  a  hollow  is  first  excavated  on  one 
side  Of  the  wax  block ;  this  excavation  is  rather  less  than 
the  width  of  a  cdl,  and  is  immediately  followed  by  two  of  a 
similar  description  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  block.  The 
particles  of  wax  removed  in  excavation  are  kneaded  by  the 
jaws  of  the  bee  and  deposited  on  the  edges  of  the  intended 
cells;  the  two  latter  excavations  (b,  b,  fig.  13)  are  neces- 
sarily on  each  side  of  the  first  (a,  fig.  13),  though  close  to 
it.  In  placing  the  twt  lastHOuntioned  celb.  the  bees  avoid 
theopponte  put  on  iceonnt  <tf  the  thinnesi  of  the  wax,  and 
die  sue  of  the  wax-Uock  will  not  admit  (tf  their  being  re- 
mta  Am  the  first 
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FIk-  13.  Front  view  tnagnillad.  Fig.  13.  TraamtM  Mtioa  tkromrh  nma, 

The  above  are  representations  of  the  block  and  its  exca- 
vations at  this  period.  Supposing  the  parts  at  which  the 
circles  nearly  come  in  contact  with  each  other  to  be  of  the 
thickness  jiroper  for  the  partitions  of  the  cells,  the  parts 
marked  a  in  the  front  view  and  section  O^f.  IS  uid  13) 
being  more  than  the  necessary  thickness,  'he  bees  will  (ac- 
cording to  the  iiutinctive  principles  ba.bra  mentioned) 
naturally  remove  what  is  there  superfluous,  thus  forming 
an  angle,  determined  by  two  intersecting  vertical  planes, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cell ,  ina^imuch  as  at  the  same  time 
the  parts  marked  b,  in  the  back  view  and  section  ifig%.  1 1 
and  1 3.),  will  also  be  removed.  The  partition  between  these 
two  last-mentioned  cells  thus  becomes  perpendicular  and 
of  equal  thickness,  and  is  exactly  opposed  to  the  angle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  first  cell. 

By  this  time  the  necessary  secretion  of  wax  has  taken 
place  in  all  the  bees  composing  the  festoons,  and  they 
are  all  anxious  to  dispose  of  their  scales  of  wax.  The 
sculpturer-bees  are  also  active,  consequentiy  mora  wax  is 
added  to  the  marzins  of  the  original  block,  and  mote  exca- 
ntions  are  formeo.  Supposing  the  block  to  have  inereaaed 
to  double  its  original  length  aiM  vridth,  then  would  then  be 
room  for  iHuts  ^  finir  more  excavations,  w  the  tide  on 
which  tiie  first  was  made,  thus  :— 


tha  same  operation  of  reducing  the  wax  in  the  thick  parts 
marked  e,  having  taken  place,  the  sides  of  the  first  cell 
aiao  become  straight  and  perpendicular,  and  by  reducing 
the  wax  at  the  parts  <<,  to  the  prt^er  thickness  in  all  tiw 
cells,  the  bottom  of  the  first  cell,  and  nppw  parts  <tf  the  two 
crils  beneath,  in  the  diagram,  beoome  two«ded.  The  work 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  oomb  being  in  the  same  state  of 
fbrwardness,  (£»  after  the  commencement  it  pnweeds  equally 
at  all  parte),  will  an*^  thus— 

Tig.  13. 
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In  the  above  figure  the  angles  at  the  bases  of  the  cells 
are  cut  into  the  partitions  of  the  opposing  cells,  and  hence 
it  is  clearly  seen  that,  fhnn  the  position  of  uose  cells,  the  per- 
pendicular partitions  of  the  cells  on  this  side  must  be  longer 
than  those  of  the  other,  and  that  the  cells  thdusalveB  mtist 
have  three  quadrilateral  plates  for  tbeir  bases. 

In  carrying  up  the' sides  of  the  cell,  the  fbrm  is  regulated 
hy  the  intersection  of  the  surrounding  circles,  «s  represented 
in  flg.  18.  But  the  circles  described  in  flg.  16,  parts  of 
which  are  shown  in  most  of  the  other  figures,  represent  those 
whioh  an  mtebmd  hy  the  kueagtm*,  whereas  we  believe 
the  natural  circumference  of  each  veil  (supposing  it  to  be 
cylindrical)  is  that  by  tthich  the  hexagon  it  eneloted; 
henoe  it  will  be  necessary  to  imagine  the  circles  partly  in- 
lenecting  each  o^er. 


i^.  16, 


It  has  BOW  been  demonstrated  that  the  celts  of  the  first 
tiers  on  each  side  are  pentagonal ;  that  the  bases  of  those  on 
one  side  are  each  composed  of  two  plates,  while  those  of  the 
other  side  are  each  composed  of  three  plates ;  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  laid  down,  they  could  not  have  been 
otherwise :  now  as  this  accords  with  all  the  accounts  given 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  construction  of  Uie  oomb,  it  seems 
to  prove  that  the  laws  which  we  have  laid  down,  as  gidding 
their  formation,  are  correct. 

We  have  now  fbllomd  the  wogreas  of  tin  wwk  until  tha 
commeneementof  the  second  nera  of  eells ;  it  is  nnnecessair 
to  describe  the  Ibrmation  of  these  uid  the  Ibllowing  tiers.  It 
is  shown,  that,  according  to  certain  laws,  the  first  tiers  of 
each  side  of  the  comb  become  pentagonal,  and  according  to 
the  same  laws  it  is  clear  that  the  second  and  fbllowing  Hen 
must  become  hexagonal ;  for  the  two  sides  forming  the  lower 
boundary  of  each  cell  of  the  first  tier,  also  form  the  upper 
boundaries  (or  partitions)  of  two  cells  of  the  second  tiers. 
As  the  upper  part  of  the  first  tier  is  determined  by  the  roof 
of  the  hive  (represented  by  the  horisontal  line  in  diagram 
14),  SO  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  cells  of  the  second  tier 
determined  by  the  tover  portion  of  those  of  the  first  tier ; 
thus,  the  upper  portion  of  each  cell  of  the  second  tiers  being 
composed  of  two  planes  meeting  at  an  angle,  and  the  work 
rontuinine,  aa  in  the  proffreas  of  the  fir^  tier,  fbur  more 
planes  wifl  be  constmeted  to  form  the  lower  portion,  and 
complete  the  hexagon.  It  is  thus  that  all  me  ordinary 
cells  of  a  comb  are  hexagonal,  and  we  believe  it  ia  dearly 
shown  that  they  could  not  be  otherwise,  according  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  in  their  construction.  Their  form  de- 
pends entirely  upon  tiie  commencement  of  the  work,  which 
necessarily  throws  the  cells  in  such  a  position,  that  each 
cell  must  be  surrounded  by  six  others,  and  consequently 
have  six  sides,  each  side  being  the  common  partition  of  two 
cells  ;  and,  so  long  as  the  cells  are  of  equal  diameter,  they 
must  each  be  opposed  to  parts  of  three  other  cells  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  comb,  in  such  a  way,  that  supposing  the 
external  surfitoe  of  the  bottom  of  each  cell  were  hemi- 
spherical (which  would  be  the  case  were  the  wax  not  removed 
from  the  intemtieesX  each  hemisphere  would  touch  three 
oUiers :  bat  the  wax  Amw  rMwrna  from  the  interstioes  and 
reduced  to  an  equal  thicknesa  at  all  parts,— and  the  bases 
of  the  sides  of  a  cell  not  hemg  all  in  the  same  plane— the 
bottom  of  each  cell  is  thus  formed  into  three  equal  rhom- 
hoidal  pieces  in  three  different  planes,  the  three  angles  at 
their  junction  being  respectively  the  lowest  parts,  or  the 
forthest  removed  from  the  mouth  of  the  celL 

In  working  the  celts,  the  wax  is  always  found  a  little 
thicker  on  £e  edgaa,  thus  giving  additional  strength  to 
them.  It  has  hum  asserted  that  this  extra  thickness  is 
added  upon  the  oompletion  of  the  cells ;  but  as  we  have 
D0ver  obsemd  a  vM,  «nB  though  in  a  state  of  j^ogress. 


without  it,  we  think  the  more  probable  conjecture  ii,  fhai 
the  bees,  in  working  the  aUes  of  the  eells.  desist  upon  atriv^ 
ing  near  the  top,  and  thus  leave  that  part  thick,  as  it  i« 

found  to  be. 

The  ordinary  oells  of  a  comb  are  of  two  sizes  ,*  those  de- 
signed for  ttie  male  larvn  being  rather  larger  than  those 
of  the  oldinary  size  in  which  the  neuter  larvB  are  reared. 
The  width  of  the  former  cells  is  about  3^  lines,  and  that  of 
the  tatter  2}.  A  eomb  is  always  commenced  with  the 
small-sixed  oells.  Hence,  when  the  larger  tcells  are  con- 
structed, instead  of  being  opposed  to  three  others,  they 
encroach  upon  a  fourth,  and  their  bases  are  consequent' 
composed  of  fbur  plates  instead  of  three :  at  first  a  minute 
lozenge-shaped  piece  is  visible  at  the  top  itf  the  basal  part 
(fig.  17,  a);  this  graduaUy  increases  in  size  as  the  one  on 
the  opposite  side  decreases,^.  17,  b. 

When  the  ftill  size  of  the  cell  is  attained,  the  top  and 
bottom  pieces  {Jtg.  17,  e,  c)  are  equal ;  but  as  soon  asasufll 
ci«it  nnmber  of  the  larger  cells  is  formed,  the  lower  lozenge 
gradnallf  decreases  whUe  the  upper  one  (Jig.  17.  e,  e)  \n- 
cTBases  m  size,  until  there  are  but  three  ^atea  again 
Tuible(;^.  17,d;d). 


It  is  almost  always  found  that  the  excavations  for  oehs, 
formed  by  different  insects,  in  whatercr  situations  Aev  may 
be,  are  exactly  proportioned  to  their  size.  Heoce  it  is  ex'- 
tremely  difficult  to  account  for  the  enlargement  of  the  cells 
of  the  bees,  as  just  described.  We  will,  however,  venture  an 
opinion,  in  hopes  of  celling  attention  to  the  subject. 

In  the  former  part  ol  ttus  account  it  has  been  stated,  that 
no  sooner  is  a  portion  of  tiie  ccmb  iaiafaed  than  the  queen 
deposits  e^  in  the  various  calla,  and  that  the  eells  first 
ftnned  are  always  those  of  the  araaUer  siw^  wlueh  are  excar 
vated  bf  what  are  termed  the  seu^liirerbeea,  w  nnrses^ 
which  are  less  than  the  wax-workeis. 

We  imai^ne,  that  when  the  eggs  hateh,  the  small  bees, 
or  nurses,  are  mora  particularly  engaged  in  attending  upon 
the  yonng,  and  that  the  large-sized  workers  then  eommenoe 
the  excavation  of  the  cells  tiiemBelves,  and  thus  make  cells 
of  a  la^or  diameter  than  those  made  by  the  nutsss, 

Huber  states  that  the  desoription  of  bees  called  wax- 
workers  have  not  the  power  of  sculpturing  the  cells :  but 
at  the  same  time  be  owns  that  he  was  unable  to  follow 
the  woceedinga  in  the  construction  of  a  comb  for  any  consi- 
derable time  after  the  commencement.  During  the  time  of 
his  observations,  however,  he  invariably  found  that  the 
smaller  bees  were  the  sculptairers. 

Tbe  interior  of  a  hive  consists  of  a  number  of  ecnnbs  ar^ 
ranged  perpendicularly;  these  are  fixed  to  Ae  roof  of  the 
hive*  and  are  psiallel  to  eabh  other,  the  qnee  between  them 
being  about  naif  an  inoh.  When  the  first  eomb  has  ad- 
vamwd  in  nie,  so  as  to  eonsist  of  two  or  ttuee  rows  of  cells, 
two  otiier  combs  are  commenced,  one  on  each  side  of  it; 
the  work  proceeding  aa  in  the  first:  these  again  arc  fol- 
lowed in  Iheir  turn  by  two  others.  As  the  comb  advances 
in  size  it  assumes  a  fwm  nearly  circular,  and  is  still  joined  to 
the  roof  of  the  hive  only ;  the  wwk  proceeds  by  adding  wax 
to  the  marvin  of  the  comb  exactly  at  the  junction  o£  the 
opposing  o^ls,  and  this  is  no  sooner  dqiosited  than  it  is  cut 
away  and  worked  into  cells.  These  celts  are  not  equally 
deep  throughout  the  comb,  but  their  depth  gradually  de- 
creases aa  thqr  approach  the  margin :  a  comb  in  its  pro- 
gress has  Urn  nmn  of  a  double  convex  lens. 

The  formof  the  omnhtBB  above  described,  is  that  of  anew 
one ;  but  in  the  honey-stormg  seastm,  the  ^es  of  tbe  eomb 
are  joined  to  those  of  the  hive,  to  give  strength  to  hctld  the 
additional  weight ;  the  cells  are  also  lengthened,  so  that  the 
surface  of  tlie  comb  then  becomes  even.   The  cells  are  not 

Suite  horizontal,  the  orifice  being  generally  a  little  liigher 
lan  the  base,  most  commonly  four  or  five  degrees,  trat 
sometimes  considerably  more.  When  a  oomb  is  firat  com- 
pleted, it  is  of  a  dull  white  colour,  and  of  a  weak  substance ; 
it  is  however  soon  strengthened,  by  adding  propolis  to  tlw 
margin  of  the  oelb.  and  lining  their  iatakf  with  tiueads  of 
the  mw0  materisL  ^.^.^.^^^  dOC^C 
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Tk»  eelli  ot  a  como  are  used  for  the  purposei  of  itorinff 
up  honey  for  the  winter,  and  in  them  the  larvn  are  reared. 
Pollen,  or  bee-bread,  is  also  stored  up  in  some  of  the  cells. 
Many  larw  may  be  reared  in  the  same  cell,  and  as  each 
spin!  a  cocoon,  or  web,  on  ita  sidea  which  is  never  cleared 
out,  it  thus  becomes  at  last  too  contracted  to  contain  larvre ; 
it  is  then  used  for  one  or  both  of  the  other  purposes  above 
mentioned.  When  a  hive  ia  well  stored  with  combs  having 
empty  cells,  the  workers  disgorge  the  honey  into  these  re- 
ceptacles; bu(  in  case  cells  are  wanted,  they  retain  the 
honey,  and  wax  is  secreted  for  the  purpose  of  building 
more  combs. 

Honey  is  never  consumed  but  in  cases  of  the  greatest 
necessity ;  but  as  soon  as  a  cell  is  filled,  it  is  sealed  up  with 
a  waxen  oovering. 

During  the  progress  of  a  comb  in  building,  the  slightest 
interruption  is  likely  to  alter  its  form ;  and  as  the  space 
between  each  is  always  kept  exactly  the  same,  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  whole  of  the  combs  are  affected  by  any 
accident  happening  to  one.  2^.  1 8  illustrates  an  instance 
of  this  sort,  wnich  we  have  seen — 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  19. 


but  it  also  frequently  happens  that  an  interruption  in  one 
comb  is  corrected  in  those  that  follow.  A  curious  instance 
of  this  nature  we  have  also  observed.    See  Jtg.  19, 

In  both  these  instances  the  form  of  the  comb  was  affected 
by  a  stick  being  placed  across  the  middle  of  the  hive,  to 
enable  the  owner  (as  we  believe)  to  remove  the  hive  with 
less  danger  of  the  combs  f^iving  way. 

The  latter  case  is  so  ingenious,  that  at  first  it  appears 
more  like  an  operation  of  reason  than  instinct :  it  is  never- 
theless to  be  accounted  for,  upon  the  instinctive  principles 
with  which  these  animals  work.  The  course  of  the  first 
comb  bein^  altered,  the  two  adjoining  ones  would  naturally 
follow  its  line :  hut  if  those  next  beyond  them  on  each  side 
were  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  the  workers  would  be  obliged 
to  discontinue  the  two  former,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  to 
avoid  coming  in  contact  with  the  two  latter ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  a  law  in  the  construction  of  new  combs,  that  a  certain 
space  should  be  always  left  at  the  margins  as  well  as  be- 
tween them. 

In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  comb,  the  bees, 
when  in  danger  of  attacks  from  their  enemies,  barricade 
themselves.  Sometimes  the  entrance  of  the  hive  is  nearly 
blocked  up  with  wax  and  propolis,  and  at  others  a  wall  of 
that  substance  is  constructed  just  behind  that  part ;  this 
wall  is  perforated  with  holes  only  just  large  enough  to 
admit  of  the  egress  and  ingress  of  the  bees  themselves. 
The  fortifications  are  occasionally  much  more  ingenious 
and  complicated.  Weak  hives  are  sometimes  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  strange  bees,  and  in  such  cases  fortifications 
would  be  constructed ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  to  prevent 
the  ravages  of  the  Acherontia  a/ropiw  that  this  care  is 
taken.  As  this  moth  only  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
autumn,  these  fortifications  are  removed  in  the  spring,  a 
time  when  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
as  the  hive  is  then  extremely  populous.  Huber  states 
that  'the  entrances  formed  in  1804  were  destroyed  in  the 
spring  of  1803.  The  sphinx  {Acherontia  atropos)  did  not 
appear  that  year;  but  it  returned  in  great  numbers  in 
the  autumn  of  1807.  By  speedily  barricading  themselves, 
the  bees  prevented  their  threatened  ravages;  but  before 
the  departure  of  swarms  in  May,  1808,  they  demolished  tho 
fortifications,  whose  narrow  passage  prohibited  free  egres* 
to  the  multitude.' 

The  facta  related  in  the  foregoing  account  are  such  as  we 
find,  for  tho  most  part,  well  authenticated  by  the  various 
authgrs  vrbo  have  written  m  the  subjaot;  but  tbm.are 


many  more  Interesting  circumstances  related  in  each,  whiA 

we  think  not  yet  quite  satisfactorily  confirmed. 

The  principal  authors  who  have  written  upon  the  subject 
are  as  follows:— 

Aristotle.— /ftffory  of  Animalt,  book  r. 

Pliny. — Natural  History,  book  xi. 

Swammerdum. — A  translation  into  English,  from  the 
Dutch  and  Latin  original  edition  of  his  work,  has  boen  made 
by  Thomas  Floyd,  entitled  Ths  Book  Nature,  or  the 
Hiftory  of  Insects. 

Reaumur. — In  the  fifUi  volume  of  his  Memoiret  pour 
tervir  A  t Histoire  des  Insectes.  1734-1742. 

Schirach. — Hittoire  Naturelle  de  la  Heine  det  AbeiUes. 
1771. 

Riem. — Contemplation  de  la  Nature. 
Bonnet. — Tom.  v,  4to.  edition,  and  tom.  x.  8vo. 
John  Hunter. — In  the  PhilosophictU  TYantacttone  for 
1792. 

Tborley.— J%tnofcAfo»arcAy;  heing  on  Inquiryinto  the 
Nature,  Order,  and  Government  of  Bees. 

Wildman. — A  Complete  Ouide  for  the  Management  of 
Bees.  1819. 

Huber. — Noupellet  Ob9ei\>atione  sur  les  Abeilles.  A 
translation  into  English  of  this  work  was  published  in  the 
year  1821,  entitled  New  Observations  on  the  Natural  Hie- 
tory  of  Bees. 

Edward  Bevan,  Vl.D.—The  Honey-Bee;  its  Natural 
Historv,  Physiology,  and  Management.  1827. 

BEE'EATER  (zoology),  the  vernacular  name  for  a  spe- 
cies of  the  genus  Meropt,  Linn.,  one  of  the  family  Mero- 
pidic,  and  of  the  syndactylous  tribe,  which  have  the  external 
toe  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one,  and  both  joined  togetho- 
up  to  the  penultimate  articulation. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  take  their  prey,  consisting  of 
wasps,  bees,  &c.,  like  the  swallows,  while  on  the  wing ; 
and,  as  Cuvier  observes,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not 
stung  by  those  insects :  the  species  are  numerous,  and 
many  are  figured  by  LevaillanL  Their  nests  are  formed  i^ 
the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  dig  deep  holes ;  and  their 
geographical  distribution  is  over  the  warmer  regions  of  the 
old  continent,  Java,  &c.,  and  New  Holland  (Paramattai. 
none  of  the  genus  having  been  found  in  America,  wbei« 
their  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  Motmote  iPrio- 
nites,  Itliger).  Their  brilliant  plumes  of  colours,  which 
change  according  to  exposure  to  light,  the  prevalent  hu&s 
being  azures  and  greens,  remind  the  observer  of  the  king- 
fisher's jjoneouB  dress.  A  familiar  example  of  tho  genus 
occurs  in  tue  bird  whose  English  name  is  at  the  head  oi 
this  article— the  Gvipier  vulgaire  of  the  French,  the 
Mangia-api  and  lAipo  cTApi  of  the  Italians,  the  Mipotfr 
of  the  Greeks,  and  Merops  Apiaster  of  Linnieus. 
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Tn  the  louth  of  Btixope  it  is  fre^ient  in  the  summer. 
Sicily,  Saidiaia.  Italy,  the  South  of  France,  and  (Sermany 
poaaew  it,  and  on  the  southern  border  of  Rouia  it  w  nume- 
rous. It  ia  ibund  in  Turk^  and  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
hi  autamn  migratei  towards  BflQ^pt-  It  breeds  in  holes  in 
die  hanks  of  tne  Don  and  the  Wolga.  laying  fkom  five  to 
seven  white  egf^  in  a  neat  composed  of  moss,  &o.  Hassel- 
quist  says  that  it  is  fiound  in  the  plains  of  Galilee,  and  that 
it  is  called  Varuar  by  the  Arabs ;  and  Temminck,  that  the 
individuals  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  differ  in  nothing 
from  tboae  killed  in  Europe.  Ray,  in  his  edition  of  fftf- 
Ittghbif,  observes. '  it  is  not  unfrequent  in  the  Campagn  of 
Rome :  for  that  we  saw  it  there  to  be  sold  in  the  market 
more  than  once.  It  is  not  found  in  England  that  we  know 
of.  Bellonius  writes  that  it  is  so  common  in  Candy,  that 
it  is  seen  everywhere  in  that  Island.  Aristotle  tells  us  that 
it  feeds  upon  bees,  whom  all  other  writers  of  the  history  of 
animals  do  therein  follow.  But  it  feeds  not  only  upon  bees, 
bnt  also  upon  Oicoite,  btetiet,  and  other  inaeeta.  Yea,  as 
Belbnius  relates,  upon  the  seeds  of  fiie  nipplewort,  bastard 
parsley,  turnip,  &0.,  not  abstainii^  from  wheat  and  other 
grain.  Prom  its  exact  agreement  in  the  shape  and  make 
■f  its  body,  bill,  and  feet  with  the  king-flsher,  we  snspeet 
that  it  likewise  preys  upon  flsh. 

*  Bellontns,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  writes 
thus  concerning  the  Meropg.  Flying  in  the  air  it  catches 
and  preys  upon  bees,  as  swallows  do  upon  flies.  It  flies  not 
singly  but  in  flocks,  and  especially  by  the  side  of  those  moun- 
tains where  the  tme  thyme  grows.  Its  voice  is  heard  afiir  off^ 
almost  like  the  whistling  of  a  man.  Its  sin|pu]ar  eleganoe 
invites  the  Candy  boys  to  hunt  for  it  with  Cteada,  as  they 
do  also  for  those  greater  swallows  called  9io^/i*,  after  this 
manner : — bending  a  pin  like  a  book,  and  tying  it  b;^  the 
bead  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they  thrust  it  through  a  Cicada 
<aa  boys  but  a  hook  with  a  fly),  holding  the  other  end  of 
dw  thread  in  tbeir  hand.  Tba  Cieada  so  ftstened  flies, 
aewtbeless,  in  the  air,  which  the  Mmpg  spying,  flies  after 
It  with  all  her  fwee,  and  catching  it,  awallows  pin  and  all, 
wherewith  she  is  caught.* 

The  passage  in  Anstotle,  mentioning  the  Meropt  as  one 
of  the  enemies  most  destructive  to  bees,  is  in  the  4  Odi  chap- 
ter of  the  Wh  book  of  his  History  of  Animalt ;  and  there 
are  others  in  the  1st  chapter  of  his  6th  book,  and  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  his  9th,  wherein  he  notices  the  peculiarity 
oS  its  making  its  nest  in  holes  in  the  earth*. 

The  species  may  now  be  considered  as  an  occasional  visitant 
to  thn  country.  In  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  LtfouBon  Soeisty  will  be  found  the  fcdlowing  extract 
from  the  minute-book,  recording  the  firat  instance  of  its 
appearanoe  :— 

*  July  2,  1794. — ^The  president  oommvnieated  an  aoeount 
of  Meropt  Jpiatt^t  the  bee-eider,  having  been  shot  (Ibr 
the  first  time  in  Great  Britain)  near  Hattishall,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  Hr.  George  Smith.  The 
identical  specimen  was  exhibited  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Talbot,'  of  Wymondham.  A  flight  of  about  twenty 
was  seen  in  June,  and  the  same  flight  probably  (much 
diminiriied  in  number)  was  observed  passing  over  uie  same 
spot  in  October  fidlowing.'  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
British  Museum  with  '  Devonshire'  on  the  label. 

BEECH-TREE.    [See  Faous.] 

BEEDER,  a  considerable  province  of  Hindustan,  forming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  and  lying  between  1 7^ 
and  20°  N.  lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Bqapore  and 
Anmng^Md;  on  the  n<»th  by  the  latter  province  and 
Berar;  on  the  east  by  Gundwana  and  Hydnahad,  which 
last-named  province  forma  also  its  southern  boundaiy. 

The  Monnce  of  Beeder  is  divided  into  seven  districts, 
vii.,  Calbem,  Naldroog,  Akulcotah,  Calliany,  Boeder. 
Nandeer,  and  Patree. 

The  surfiwe  of  the  province  is  hilly,  but  cannot  be  called 
mountainoua.  It  is  watered  by  several  small  streams,  and 
u  intersected  by  the  Beemah,  Manjera,  Kistna,  and  Go- 
Javeiy  rivers.  The  Beemah,  which  is  considered  a  sacred 
river  by  the  Hindus,  is  a  principal  branch  of  the  Kistna,  and 
rises  in  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  Poonah.  Passing 
within  20  miles  east  of  that  city,  it  flows  with  many  wind- 
mgs  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  after  a  course  of 
nearly  400  miles  it  falls  into  the  Kistna  near  Etdgheer  in 
Hyderabad.  The  Manjera  rises  about  50  miles  south-east 
fkom  Ahmednuggur,  and  flows  in  a  sontb*easterly  directi<m 

•  BaklMtk  in  tlM  lit  ehaptsrof  tha  6th  book.  gttM  &*Jt  u  Oh  'BrnqOam 


past  the  city  of  Boeder,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it  to  the 
north-east.  When  it  has  arrived  within  about  SO  miles  of 
the  city  of  Hyderabad  it  makes  an  abrupt  bend  to  the 
north,  and  joins  the  Godaveiy  in  18°  48'  N.  lat.  uid  77^  AS 
E.  long.,  about  400  miles  horn  ita  aoutce.  ^Die  Mai^era  is 
not  navi^ble  in  any  part  of  ita  courae. 

The  soil  of  Beeder  is  generally  productive,  and  previous 
to  the  Mohammedan  conquest  the  province  is  said  to  have 
been  thickly  peopled.  Ita  numbers  must  since  then  have 
much  fallen  off,  as  it  is  not  now  so  populous  in  proportion 
to  its  extent  as  the  greater  part  of  the  British  possessions 
in  India.  Thb  Hindus  exceed  the  Mohammedans  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one. 

On  the  invasion  of  the  Deccan,  in  1295,  the  fbunder  of 
the  Bhamenee  dynasty,  Allah  ud  Deen,  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Calberga,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  in 
1 7^  1 9'  N.  lat  and  76°  56' £.  long.  Although  once  the  capital 
of  a  Hindu  and  afterwards  of  a  Mohammedan  sovereign, 
Calberga  has  since  become  a  place  of  no  importance.  Thn 
proving  was  brought  under  sulgection  by  the  M^ls  in  tbe 
reign  of  Aurungzebe,  but  was  wrested  from  the  aucoessors 
of  that  prince,  in  1 7 1 7,  by  Nizam  ul  Mnik,  the  soverdgn  of 
Hydwaoad,  and  has  since  continued  in  die  ooeupation  of 
the  Buooessive  Nizams. 

(Mills's  Hiitory  of  Britith  India ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of 
a  Map  qf  Hindiutan;  Ferishta's  Hittory  of  the  DeccanJ) 

BEEDER,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  17°  49'  N.  lat.  and  77°  45'  £.  long.  We  have 
not  any  recently  published  description  of  this  place.  About 
half  a  oentury  since  it  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  six 
miles  in  circumference,  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
space  between  this  wail  and  the  town  is  a  tevel  and  open 
gM«,  a  mode  of  building  a  town  which  is  not  uneommoa  in 

Beeder  was  founded  near  the  ruins  of  an  old  oi^  at  tha 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centu^,  by  Ahmed  Shall  Bhamenee* 
who  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Ahniedabad,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  his  government  ihm  Ciiberga.  Beeder  is 
sitoated  426  milea  (travelling  diatanoe)  from  Bombay,  980 
miles  team  Calcutto,  8S7  from  Delhi,  and  78  tnm  Hvdm- 
bad. 

(Mills's  History  (\fBrituh  Jndia;  Rennell's  Mmoir  qf 
a  Map  of  Hindustan.) 

BkEF-EATER.  a  jocular  appellation,  as  it  is  now  used, 
for  the  yeomen  of  the  guard;  though  it  seems  probable 
that  the  name  of  buffet^s  was  formerly  assigned  to  that 
[Mrtion  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  only  who  from  time  to 
time  waited  at  table  at  great  solemnities,  and  were  ranged 
near  the  buffets.  (See  Antiq.  Repert.  edit.  1608.  voJ.  ii.  p. 
398.)  The  French  in  the  same  manner  called  their  valets 
who  attended  the  side-board  bi^pH*.  Furetiere  (Dtc^omi. 
VmverseUet  torn,  i  hi  voce)  hiving  defined  buflbt  to  he  a 
sort  of  cupboard  tat  keeping  vessels,  china,  &c;  also  a  side* 
board  furnished  for  the  service  of  the  taUe,  adds,  *Bujgit 
so  dit  aussi  des  officiers  ou  valets  qui  aenrent  au  bujkt' 
•  BEELZEBUB.   [See  Baal.] 

BEER.   [See  Brbwino.] 

BEER-ALSTON,  a  small  market-town  in  the  parish  of 
Beer-Ferris  and  hundred  of  Roborough,  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  is  situate  in  a  most  picturesque  country  between 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Tavy,  six  miles  S.S.W.  from  Ta- 
vistock, fourteen  N.  from  Plymouth,  and  212  W.S.W.  iVom 
London. 

According  to  Risdon,  it  was  given  by  William  the  Con- 
qneror  to  the  French  family  of  Benson  soon  aft»  the  con- 
quest, from  whom  it  took  iu  name.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
II.,  'this  honour,'  says  Risdon,  'as  well  as  Beer^Ferrers, 
erroneously  called  Bere-Ferris,  was  held  by  Henry  Ferrers ; 
and  Martin  Ferrers,  the  last  of  that  antient  house,  was  put 
in  special  trust  to  defend  the  sea-ooast  against  the  invasion 
of  the  French  in  Edward  III.'s  time.'  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  it  belonged  to  Alexander  Cham- 
pernowne  of  Dartington,  and  through  his  grand-daughter  it 
descended  to  Robert  Willoughby,  Lord  Brooke,  It  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Beverley. 

Beer-Alston  was  an  antieirt  borough  by  prescription, 
although  it  did  not  send  members  to  parliament  tiU  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  electm  nominally  held  land  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  at  a  rent  of  three-pence.  But  there  really 
were  no  landholders  except  the  lord,  who  created  burgage 
tenures  merely  for  the  election.  This  is  one  of  the  flaunt 
abuses  abolished  the  Reform  Act,  Beer-Alston  being  by 
th^t  act  totaUy  disfrsnohised,  ^  Tb»  *Ai9cH^f^if^^aii^  Of 
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parlinment.  as  \fe\\  as  portreeves,  town-clerks.  &c.,  took 
place  in  the  open  air,  under  a  large  oak-tree.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  borough  alone  is  estimated  at  360, 
but  the  return  of  the  population  is  included  in  that  of  the 
parish,  which  in  1821  amounted  to  2198;  but  in  1631  had 
decreased  to  1876.  The  living  of  Beer- Ferris,  a  rectory  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  is  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  TotnesB,  and  diocese  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
was  rated  in  the  king's  boolu  at  24/.  U.  0^  Lord  Valle- 
tort  is  the  present  patron. 

The  church  possesses  some  curious  monuments  of  the 
Ferrers  and  Cnampemowno  fitmilies,  Beer-Alston  was 
once  famous  for  its  silver-mines,  which  at  one  time  were 
very  productive,  but  at  present  they  are  not  considered 
worth  working.  Perhaps  to  this  and  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  is  to  be  attributed  the  unusual  decrease 
of  the  population  m  this  parish.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
tho  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  asseased  in  1815,  in 
the  parish  of  Beer- Ferris,  is,  with  the  exception  of  Plymouth 
and  Devonport,  the  greatest  in  Devonshue,  amounting  to 
25,5601. 

BEEB-SHEBA,  the  vxU  qf  the  oath,  is 

called  by  the  Septuagint  '&ripaatti,  or  fpiof)  Apcur/Mli,  and  by 
Josephus  (Ant.  i.  12)  Bi^pffov^al,  and  (vi.  3)  "Zapmrntai, 
Biipow/Si*  (4n*.viil.  13.  7),  and  Biip<ro€i  {Vita  ed.  Havei^ 
camp.  p.  18,  J  37).  Beer-sheba  is  a  veryantient  city  in 
the  south  of  Palestine,  the  existence  of  which  can  be  traced 
from  the  days  of  the  Patriarchs  to  the  present  century. 

Few  places  have  been  noticed  in  history  during  so  many 
centuries  as  Beer-sheba.  Abraham  called  that  place  Beer- 
sheba,  because  there  the^  sware  both  of  them,  when  he 
made  a  covenant  with  Abimelech.  And  Abraham  planted 
a  grove  in  Beer^eba,  and  called  l3iere  on  the  name  of 
l^e  Lo^,  the  eveiiasting  God.  (Gen.  xxL  14.  31.)  About 
B.C.  1804,  Abimelech  went  to  Isaac  fliom  Gerar,  and  they 
sware  one  to  another ;  and  it  came  to  pass  the  same  day, 
that  Isaac's  ser^-ants  came  and  told  him  concerning  the 
well  which  they  had  digged,  and  said  unto  him,  we  have 
found  water.  And  he  called  it  Sheba :  therefore  the  name 
of  the  city  is  Beer-sheba  unto  this  day.  (Gen.  xxvL  23,  33.) 
In  this  antient  explanaUon,  JQtf,  Mem,  is  eonddered  as 

equivalent  to  D^^ltf,  oath.   Both  words  are,  in  Hebrew, 

intimately  related  to  each  other,  because  the  number  seven 
was  of  frequent  occurrence  in  sacriScea  and  holy  rites. 

Beer-sheba  was  frequently  the  dwelling  place  of  Abra- 
ham. Isaac,  and  Jacob  (Gen.xxii.  19;  xxvui.  10;  xlvi.  1—5), 
of  the  sons  of  Samuel,  Joel,  and  Abiah,  who  were  judges 
in  Beer-sheba.  (1  Sam.  viii.  2.)  Zibiah  of  Beersheba  was 
the  mother  of  Jehoash,  king  of  Judah.  (2  Kings  xii.  12  ; 
2  Chron.  xxiv,  1.)  The  prophet  Elnah  retired  to  Beer- 
sheba  when  he  fled  before  Ahab  and  Jesebel.  f  Jot.  Ant. 
viii.  13.  7.) 

Beer-sheba  belonged  first  to  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  (Joshua  xv.  28 ;  I  Kings  xix.  3.)  But  it  ai^ars 
from  Joshua  xix.  2,  that,  strictly  speaki^,  Beerihen  had 
been  conceded  to  the  Sbimtoonites.  *  The  second  lot  came 
fertb  to  Shimeon,  even  to  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Shimeon,  and  their  inheritance  was  within  the  inheritance 
of  the  children  of  Judah ;  and  they  had  in  their  inheritance 
Beersheba,  Sheba.  Molada,'  &c.    (I  Chron.  iv.  28.) 

That  Beer-sheba  was  situated  in  the  south  of  Judah  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2—7.  v.  15.  Hence  the 
name  of  Beer-sheba  is  frequently  mentioned,  when  the  whole 
extent  of  Palestine  is  described,  in  the  expression  from  Dan  to 
Beer-sheba,  or  vice  vered,  '  From  Beer-sheba  even  to  Dan.* 
(1  Chron.  xxL  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5 ;  Judges  XX.  1 ;  1  Sam.  iii. 
20;  2  Sam.  iiL  10;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11,  xxiv.  15  ;  1  Kings  v.  5; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  5.)  If  the  kingdom  of  Judah  only  is  meant, 
the  following  phrases  are  employed,  from  Gek»  to  Beer- 
sheba (2  Kings  xxiii.  8) ;  from  Beer-sheba  to  the  mountain 
ofEphraim.   (2  Chron.  xix.  4.) 

Under  the  reign  of  Uxziah.  about  the  year  787  B.Cq  Beer- 
sheba was  notorious  for  idolatry.  (Amos  V.  5 ;  viii.  14.)  The 
city  was  re-occupied  by  the  J  ews  after  their  return  under  Ne- 
hemiah  from  the  Babybnish  exile,  about  445  b.c.  According 
to  Nehemiah  (xi.  27, 30),  the  children  of  Judah  dwelled  again 
from  Beer-sheba  unto  the  valley  of  Hinnom.  About  the 
year  300  a.d.  Eusebius  Pamphih  describes  Beersheba  as  a 
very  large  village,  twenty  mdes  south-west  of  Hebron,  and 
a  garrison  post.  In  the  days  of  St.  Hieronymus,  about  the 
bi^linniiig  of  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  we  find  it  again  de- 


scribed in  the  same  terms,  apparently  taken  from  Eusebius. 
(Queest.  ad  (Sen.  xvii.  30,  and  Onomast.  h.  v.)  In  the  days 
of  the  crusades,  it  is  thus  mentioned  by  Pe  Vitriaco,  or  de 
Vitry,  in  Oesta  Dei  per  Francos,  p.  1070 :  Beer-sheba  is  a 
town  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  near  the  commen ce- 
ment of  the  plun  country,  between  the  mountains  and 
Asoabnt  ten  miles  firom  Ascalon;  he  thus  appears  to 
assign  it  a  different  position  from  that  of  Eusebius.  In  a 
similar  manner  Beer-sheba  is  mentioned  by  William  of 
Tyre.  Breitenbach  found,  in  the  |dace  of  Beer-sheba,  a 
castle  called  Gallin,  other  travellers  a  villa^  called  Gibelin ; 
hut  Seetzen  asserts  that  the  town  is  stiU  extant,  under 
tho  name  of  Bir  Szabea,  under  which  name  it  is  entered 
in  the  maps  of  Kloden  and  Grimm.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Am- 
tiquit.  viii.  13,  7;  Zachs  Correspondenz ;  Relandi  Pcln- 
tina,  p.  484.  620;  Hamelsveld  Bibl.  Geog.  iil  114,  aeq. ; 
Winers  Bibliahea  Reaiworterbueh ;  and  (z^nii  Thetaurut, 
tub  voce.) 

This  Beer-sheba,  on  the  southern  frontiers  of  Palestine 
towards  Idumaa,  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  Beer- 
sheba (BqjKro&t,  or  Bqpriiff)  in  Upper  Galilsa,  mentioned 
by  Josephus  (J«w(<A  fVar,  iL  20,  6 ;  iii  3,  1,  pp.  208  ai^ 
223) ;  and  in  Dr.  Richardson's  TVwwAi. 

BBESHA.  a  genua  of  graaaea  nearly  allied  to  Bambnaa. 
with  which  it  ia  actually  oombined  by  some  naturalists*  bat 
fitim  which  it  differs,  according  to  the  concurrent  teatimoBy 
of  all  authors,  in  the  otherwise  incredible  oircumstanoe  v 
its  seeds  beiiig  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  pericarp. 

Two  species  are  known,  both  of  which  have  the  aq|iect  of 
the  spineless  bamboos.  Of  these  Beesha  baeci/era  is  found 
on  the  Chittagong  mountains  of  India,  where  it  is  called 
Pagu  tuUa,  growing  in  dry  places  on  the  sides  of  hills, 
where  the  upper  stratum  of  soil  is  sandy.  According  to 
Roxburgh's  Ptora  Indiea,  the  circumference  of  the  stems 
near  the  base  is  twelve  or  thirteen  inches,  and  their  height 
from  fifty  to  seventy ;  *  beautifully  erect,  and  without  the 
least  flexure  or  inequaUty  of  surface ;  bare  of  branches, 
except  near  the  extremity :  it  perishes  after  yielding  its 
fruit.  It  yields  mtnre  or  less  tabasheer,  (tf  a  ailioeoos  orys- 
tallization ;  sometimes  it  is  said  the  eavi^  between  the 
I  joints  is  nearly  filled  with  this,  which  the  people  call  Chooma 
in  lime.'  (FUmi  Intlica,u.  197.) 

Beesha  Fax  is  a  sm^er  species,  not  above  eighteen  feet 
high ;  it  is  found  in  Amboyna  and  other  parts  of  tiio  Ma- 
layan Archipelago,  where  it  is  ^q>lied  to  many  useful  pup- 
uoses.  It  is  the  Arundartor  craOum  of  Rumpbius's  Jitr- 
oarium  of  Amboyua. 

BEET,  in  Botany.   [See  Bkta.] 

BEET,  a  plant  of  the  genus  Beta,  in  the  dasa  Fmttem- 
dria,  and  order  Digynia  of  LinnaBUS,  and.  in  the  natural 
order,  Chenc^odeta  of  Jussieu. 

There  are  two  distinct  speQes  of  beet  commonly  cultivated, 
each  containing  several  varieties,  the  one  called  the  d^a, 
or  Horteruia,  i^)ducin^  suoeulent  leaves  only,  the  other  the 
ViUgarie,  distinguished  by  its  large  fleshynot.  The  cicla 
ia  cuefly  cultivated  in  gai^ens  as  a  culinaiy  vegetable,  and 
fwms  one  of  the  principal  vegetables  wed  by  agricoltncal 
labourers  and  small  occu^ers  of  land  in  many  parts  of 
(Sermany,  France,  and  Switserland.  A  varied  known  1^ 
the  name  of  Swiss  chard  produces  numerous  large  suc- 
culent leaves,  which  have  a  very  aolid  rib  running  along  the 
middle.  The  leafy  part  being  stripped  off  and  bail<^  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  greens  and  spinach,  and  the  rib  and 
stalk  are  dressed  like  asparagus  or  scoraenera;  they  have  a 
pleasant  sweet  taste,  and  are  more  wholesome  than  the  cab- 
bage tribe.  In  a  good  soil  the  produce  is  very  abundant, 
and  if  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  field,  this  speeies  of 
beet  would  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  the  plants  raised  for 
cattle.  By  cultivating  it  in  rows,  and  frequently  hoeing 
and  stirring  the  intervals,  it  would  be  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  a  fallow  on  good  light  loams. 

All  cattle  are  very  food  of  the  leaves  of  this  beet,  which 
add  much  to  the  nulk  of  cows  without  giving  it  that  bad 
taste  which  is  unavoidable  when  the^  are  fed  vith  tuniqia 
tut  cahbiweSi  and  which  is  chiefiv  owing  to  the  grmter  ra- 
pidity wiui  which  the  latto*  undergo  the  putrefactive  £w- 
mentUion.  If  sown  in  May  in  dnils  two  feet  vide,  and 
thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  plant  to  plant  in 
the  rows,  they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  leaves,  wlueh 
may  be  gathered  in  August  and  September,  and  will 
grow  again  rapidly,  provided  a  bunch  of  the  centre  leaves 
be  left  on  each  plant.  They  do  not  sensiblv  exhaust  the 
BoiL   These  leaves,  wjk^^^^o^^i^^ne^in^bra"!.  cut 
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•ImC  or  mfiu*  Rndn,  ue  u  eicdleDt  fiwd  fiir  pigs,  or  bul- 
'ocka  put  up  to  ttMaa, 

The  secoud  spedes,  the  VulgarUs  or  beet-root,  has  been 
kn;  cultivated  in  gardeu* ;  especially  that  variety  called 
the  reel  beet,  which,  when  boiled  and  ^iced,  makes  such  an 
excellent  addition  to  winter  salad.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  hence  all  the  varieties  are  tender,  and 
destroyed  by  frost  when  in  their  young  state.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  rich,  light,  dry  schI,  and,  from  uie  length  of  its  tap- 
root, requires  a  ctmsidersb^  depth.  The  white  beet  is  an 
•xcellent  root,  and  is  preferred  by  many  to  the  larger  and 
more  common  intermeaiate  varieties.  It  has  been  lately  in 
great  repute  in  France  and  Belgium  for  the  manufacture  of 
ngar.  It  is  not  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
ve  only  notice  it  as  being,  with  the  red  beet,  the  parent 
9t  thoN  Tuiatifls  whidi  have  bem  intioduoed  into  field 
eulture. 

Tlie  emiBon  fleld-beet  for  cattle,  whidi  has  beet)  Iwg 
known  in  Germany,  was  introdnoed  into  England  at  the 
ktter  end  oi  the  last  century ;  and  its  introduction  is  gene- 
latly  attaibuted  to  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom,  a  physician  of  great 
reputatioo,  and  one  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  German 
Dune  is  mangold  tvweel,  or  mangold  root,  but  it  is  com- 
monly pronounced  mangel  wttrzel,  which  means  tcarcity 
root  ;  and  by  a  strange  tranilation  it  is  called  in  French 
raeuu  d'abmdance,  or  root  of  pkniy,  as  well  as  raetn«  de 
diseSt*  or  root  of  Manity.  The  name  ^fjMd  beet  is  much 
more  appropriate. 

An  improved  variety  of  this  beet,  which  grows  to  a  very 
Urge  aixe  in  good  soil,  has  a  red  skin,  and  vaen  cut  through 
appears  veined  with  red.  in  concentric  circles.  The  prin- 
cipal part  oC  the  root  rises  often  a  foot  and  more  above  the 
ground,  and  the  leaves,  vfaich  are  large  and  succulent, 
spring  from  the  orown  of  the  root.  There  is  a  limit,  how. 
ew,  beymd  which  the  mot  doea  not  improve  in  quality 
as  it  increases,  and  the  roots  of  a  moderate  uie  omtain 
Bore  saccharine  and  nutritive  matter  in  the  same  bulk 
than  the  hwger.  This  is  partieulariy  the  case  with  those 
varieties  from  which  sugar  is  extracted.  The  soil  best 
adapted  ftr  the  beet-root  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  natur^y 
rich,  or  made  so  by  repeated  manuring.  The  manure 
should  be  well  mcorpor^ed  with  the  soU,  and  if  any  is 
added  fbr  this  eropv  it  should  be  well  rotted  and  ploughed 
in  deep.  The  explication  of  liquid  manure  during  the 
growth  of  the  plant  greatly  increases  the  roots ;  but  it  is 
also  said  to  make  them  more  watwy,  and  for  the  sugar  beet 
it  is  not  reeomniended.  The  seed,  which  should  be  choBen 
from  the  most  perfect  plants,  is  sown  in  May :  if  sown 
sooner,  there  is  some  dan^  from  the  frosty  nights  which 
often  occur  about  the  beginning  of  tiiat  numth;  or  if  the 
spring  is  w^jrm  and  genial,  it  gets  too  Ibrward,  and  instead 
«  uuransing  in  the  root,  it  ahoeti  op  ateed^^alk,  and  the 
iDot  beeomea  comparatively  lueleaa.  If  it  is  Sown  later 
than  May,  it  never  arrives  at  a  fhU  size  before  the  approach 
of  winter :  hence  the  first  or  seeend  week  in  May  is  the  best 
time  in  our  climate.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  those 
plants  of  beet  which  grow  from  seed  sown  where  they  are 
to  remain  have  la^er  roots,  in  general,  than  those  which  are 
tranB|>lanted ;  the  seed  is  therefore  usually  drilled,  or  dib- 
bled, in  rows  from  twenty-four  to  thir^  inches  distant ;  the 
«eds  aiB  put  in  about  an  inch  deep,  and  when  they  are 
dibbled,  the  holes  are  about  ibur  inches  asunder,  and  two 
or  three  Meds  are  put  in  a  hole.  Alter  they  come  up  and 
ate  out  of  danger  of  frost  or  insects,  they  are  thinned  out, 
so  as  to  leave  the  plants  a  foot  asunder.  Where  the  plants 
have  &iled,  the  intervals  are  filled  up  by  transplanting 
some  of  those  whirii  are  mperfluoua  in  other  parts:  in 
doing  thia  it  is  essential  that  the  fibres  of  the  roots  be 
not  torn  off  in  pnllhig  up  the  plant ;  and  if  they  are  taken 
np  carefully  with  some  of  the  mould  adhering  to  the  roots, 
it  mil  well  repay  the  additional  trouble.  If  the  ground  is 
well  prepared,  there  is  little  fear  of  the  plants  not  coming 
up,  or  of  their  being  deettoyed  by  the  lly,  as  is  too  often  the 
ease  with  tnmips.  A  sprinkling  of  liquid  manure  along 
Um  rows*  about  the  time  that  the  plants  first  appear  above 
ground,  will  in  general  secure  an  abundance  of  them ;  and 
this  may  be  done  with  mu«h  less  trouble  than  would  be 
iaagined,  by  those  who  have  never  practised  it.  It  requires 
oidy  a  water-oart,  with  a  la^  cask  and  two  leathern  hose, 
kept  at  a  proper  distance  from  each  other  by  a  sti<^  between 
them,  so  that  they  may  pour  the  liquid  manure  over  two 
rows  at  once.  If  the  field  be  not  above  a  mile  from  the 
tank,  a  man  and  h<Nne  will  water  two  acvss  in  a  dajr* 


and  if  the  distance  is  half  a  mile,  fimr  acres;  dm  mjpenat 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  crop.* 

On  %  very  laree  scale  dus  may  not  be  go  practicable ;  but 
wherever  a  field  of  beet  is  near  the  home-stall,  it  should 
never  be  omitted ;  the  evident  advantage  of  it  will  soon  re- 
move any  objecuon  arising  from  trouble  or  expense.  When 
the  plants  are  three  inches  above  ground,  tbey  may  be 
thinned  out  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  rows  may  be  stirred  with  the  plough,  grubber, 
or  horse-hoe,  and  tlie  intervals  from  plant  to  plant  in  the 
row  with  the  hand-hoe.    The  ^und  cannot  be  kept  too 
fine  and  open,  provided  the  soil  be  not  extremely  porous, 
and  the  weather  vevy  dry  ;  in  that  case  it  must  not  be  stirred 
so  much,  for  fear  of  the  moisture  evaporating  too  much. 
It  is  a  common  practice  to  throw  the  earth  from  the  rows 
against  the  roots ;  but  the  moat  experienced  cultivators  do 
not  approve  of  the  method :  on  the  contrary,  they  recom- 
mend drawing  the  earth  from  the  plants,  or  at  least  laying 
the  whole  ground  level.   Where  the  soil  is  naturally  rich 
and  deep,  the  drills  may  be  made  on  the  level  ground ;  but 
if  the  soil  is  shallow,  or  the  subsoil  of  a  barren  nature,  it  is 
best  to  raise  small  ridges,  as  is  done  for  turnips  on  the  North- 
umberland plan,  and  bury  the  dung  under  them,  by 
which  means  the  roots  have  mere  room  to  strike  downwards. 
As  soon  as  the  outer  leaves  begin  to  droop,  they  may  be 
gathered  and  given  to  cattle,  but  a  tuft  should  be  left  in  the 
centre  to  carry  on  the  vegetation,  or  else  the  roots  will 
not  increase.    This  practice  of  gathering  the  leaves  is 
strongly  recommended  by  some,  and  they  assert  that  the 
root  does  not  suffer  in  the  lea-^t,  although  the  leaves  are 
reproduced  ;  but  here  we  would  give  this  caution,  founded 
on  experience  and  observation.  The  drooping  leaves,  if  not 
gathered,  will  decay  and  fall  off:  they  have  performed  their 
office,  and  therefore  to  gather  them  before  they  wither  is  a 
real  economy :  but  to  strip  off  fiiesh  and  growing  leaves 
must  it^jure  the  plant,  and  the  Juices  required  to  replace 
them  are  so  much  taken  from  the  growth  of  the  roots. 
When  fodder  is  very  scarce  this  may  be  a  sacrifice  worth 
making,  but  if  the  object  is  to  reserve  the  roots  for  winter 
food,  the  leaves  should  remain  on  the  plant  as  long  as  tbey 
look  fresh  and  growing,  until  near  the  time  of  taking  np 
the  whole  crop :  the  top  may  then  be  cut  off  an  inch  above 
the  crown  of  the  root,  and  will  be  excellent  ibod  for  the 
cows  and  pigs. 

The  roots  are  generally  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter, 
some  time  before  were  is  any  danger  of  considerable  frost  j 
the  top  having  been  removed,  and  the  tap  root  cut  off,  the 
mould  which  may  adhere  to  the  fibres  is  scraped  off  with 
the  back  of  the  knife.  The  roots  are  then  eitner  stacked 
in  a  bant  or  root^house,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw,  and 
the  sides  and  top  protected  from  the  ftost  by  straw  placed 
all  round,  in  whien  way  they  will  keep  well  and  fmh  tiU 
spring :  or  they  are  placed  in  trenches  two  feet  deep  and  six 
feet  wide,  with  a  layer  of  straw  at  the  bottom  ana  against 
the  sides;  they  are  heaped  up  in  these  trenches  to  the 
height  of  three  feet  above  the  ground,  forming  a  ridge  at 
top,  and  then  covered  all  over  with  straw,  over  which  the 
euth  taken  out  of  the  trench  is  spread,  and  made  smooth, 
sbping  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  A  small  trench  is  dug 
all  round  this  heap,  with  a  proper  outlet  to  prevent  any 
water  from  soaking  in ;  the  heaps  are  made  of  any  length, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  roots  to  be  stored,  and  the 
two  ends  are  secured  with  straw,  and  covered  with  earth 
like  the  sides.  When  it  is  required  to  take  out  the 
roots  for  use,  an  opening  is  made  at  the  end,  a  sufficient 
quantity  is  taken  out,  and  the  end  is  secured  again  with 
straw  and  earth  as  before.  When  the  roots  have  been 
put  in  dr^,  and  some  time  has  been  allowed  for  a  slight 
fermraitabon,  and  the  steam  produced  has  been  allowed 
to  escape  before  the  heap  was  finally  covered  in,  they 
will  come  out  quite  fresh  and  Juicy  till  late  in  spring; 
but  if  the  proper  precautions  are  neglected,  they  will  often 
rot  or  become  musty,  and  then  the  cattle  will  not  readily 
eat  them.  There  are  few  crops  so  valuable  fur  winter  food 
for  cattle  as  the  beet;  Swedish  turnips,  or  ruta  baga,  exceed 
them  in  the  quantit;^  of  nourishment,  weight  for  weight, 
but  on  good  hght  soils  the  produce  of  the  beet  per  acre  is 
much  greater.  On  old  pasture  ground  trenched  upenormous 
crops  of  mangel  wurzel  have  been  raised.    When  the 

*  If  ths  wiln.<Mrt«niUlM  100  fallotM^  it  wfll  w«m  ooe-thitd  of  u  aam 
tn  To*iat  ihrea  tbttdbtftiicvi  the  hone  will  goorer  one  mile  and  k  half  in  w 
ordiDBTily  ihaped  B«ld  to  Water  an  acre,  to  whleli  tanat  ba  adHed  twiw  tha 
AtUnee  ftom  Um  tank,  takan  tiuM  tbaaa.  Thla  makaJB  all  1^ -f  4,  «*  Tft 
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Regents  Park  was  fwming,  a  part  which  had  beentronehed 
ma  sown  wry  Uiiek  with  mangel  wursel  seed,  and  such 
waa  the  produee,  that  it  was  sold  by  uicticai.  in  lots,  to  the 
oow-ke^ers  in  the  neighbooihood.  at  the  mte  per 
acre. 

It  is  said  thiU  the  cows  fed  entirely  on  beet  become  too 
&t,  and  give  less  milk ;  but  this  would  be  no  objection  with 
the  cow-keepers  who  unite  the  fattening  of  their  cows  with 
the  milking,  and  like  to  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  as 
soon  as  they  are  nearly  dry.  For  bullocks  tbey  are  excel 
lent ;  fx  horses  Swedish  turnips  are  preferable.  The  pro 
|iortionBl  value  of  hay,  potatoes,  Swedish  turnips,  and 
in  feeding  cattle,  according  to  Einhof,  whose  statements 
Than:  has  found  to  agree  with  his  experiments,  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 18  tons  ofmangelvurxelare  equal  to  15  tons  of  ruta 
baga,  or  7^  tons  of  potatoes,  or  3|  tons  of  fpood  meadow 
hay,  each  quantity  containing  the  same  noUndunent :  but 
the  roots  may  be  grown  upon  less  than  an  acre,  whereas 
it  will  take  two  or  three  acres  of  good  meadow-land  to 
produce  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hay;  and  of  ^1 
these  root  crops  the  least  exhausting  for  the  land  is  the 
beet.  The  white  beet  has  been  chiefly  cultivated  for  the 
extraction  of  sugar  from  itH  juice.  It  is  smaller  than  the 
mangel  wurzel,  and  more  com|>act,  and  appears  in  its  tex- 
ture to  be  more  like  the  Swedish  turnip.  We  bav6  given 
it  to  catUe,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  result ;  but  we  have 
not  made  sufficiently  aocurate  experiments  to  decide  which 
BWt  is  the  most  advantageous.  It  will  {nobably  be  found 
that  the  natonof  the  soil  will  make  the  scale  turnin&Toiir 
of  the  one  m  Om  other;  but  fiar  the  manufluitnre  of  sugar, 
the  smaller  beet,  of  which  the  roots  weigh  only  one  or  two 
pounds,  are  prefwred  by  Chaptal,  who.  besides  being  a  cele- 
turated  chemist,  was  also  a  practical  agriculturist  and  a 
manufttotnrer  of  ragm  from  beet-root. 

This  manuftcture  sprung  up  in  France  in  consequence  of 
Bon^>arte*s  scheme  for  destroying  the  colonial  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain  by  excluding  British  colonial  produce.  It 
having  been  found  that  from  the  juice  of  the  beet-root  a  crys- 
tallizabte  sugar  could  be  obtainm,  he  encouraged  the  etta~ 
blishment  of  the  manufacture  by  every  advantage  whbh 
monopoly  and  premiums  could  give  it.  Colonial  sugar  was  at 
the  enormous  price  of  four  and  five  francs  a  pound,  and  the 
use  oi  it  was  beoome  so  habitual,  that  no  Frenchman  could  do 
without  it  Several  la^  manubctories  of  uigar  from  beet- 
xootwere  eatablished,8ome  of  which  oidy  served  as  pretrats 
for  selling  smuggled  oolonial  angar  as  die  prodnee  ef  their 
own  works.  Count  Chaptal,  however,  established  one  tm  hi* 
own  farm,  raising  the  beet-root,  as  well  as  extracting  the 
su^r.  We  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  process,  taken 
chiefly  from  his  own  publications,  especially  the  work  en- 
titled La  Ckimie  appHquie  d  fAgricuUure,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1829.  The  f&st  operation  is  to  clean  the  roots: 
some  effect  this  by  washing,  but  Chaptal  prefers  scraping 
and  paring  them  with  a  knife,  although  by  this  means  one- 
sixth  part  of  the  root  is  wasted,  as  the  scrapings  mixed 
with  earth  cannot  be  safely  given  to  cattle,  and  even  the 
pigs  eat  but  little  of  it ;  but  it  adds  to  the  manure,  and  is 
therefore  not  alt<^ether  lost  Six  tons  of  beet-root  are  thus 
reduced  to  ftve,  which  are  next  to  be  rasped  and  reduced 
to  a  pulp.  TfaU  ii  done  by  a  machine  consisting  of  a 
^Knder  of  tinned  inn,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  ei^teen 
inches  in  dw  axis,  on  which  it  is  turned  by  maohinery. 
On  the  drcumfbrence  of  this  cylinder  are  fljted,  by  means  of 
screws,  ninety  narrow  plates  «  iron,  riang  thre&-fotirths  of 
an  inch  from  the  surface  and  parallel  to  the  axis,  at  equal 
distances  all  round ;  the  outer  w  pngectin^  edges  of  these 
plates  are  cut  into  teeth  like  a  saw ;  a  slantmg  box  is  fixed 
to  the  frame  on  which  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  turns,  so  that 
the  roots  may  be  pressed  against  these  plates.  The  cylinder 
is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  and  the  roots  are  thus  scraped, 
the  pulp  falling  into  a  vessel,  lined  with  lead,  placed  below. 
When  two  suon  cylinders  are  made  to  revolve  400  times  in 
a  minute  by  a  sufficient  power,  whether  water,  wind,  or 
borses,  two  and  a  half  tons  of  roots  are  ground  down  in  two 
hours.  It  is  necessary  that  this  operation  should  proceed 
n^ndly,  or  else  the  pulp  acquires  a  dark  colour,  and  an  in- 
eipient  Ibnnentation  takes  place,  which  greatly  injures  the 
™ture  results.  As  the  pulp  is  ground  it  is  put  into  strong 
eanvass  hags,  and  placed  under  a  powerful  press  to  squeeze 
out  the  jufoe.  The  residue  is  stirred,  and  subjects  to  a 
second  and  third  pressure,  if  necessary,  till  every  particle  of 
jnioe  is  extracted.  As  the  liquor  is  pressed  out*  it  runs  into 
««(OTer,iuita  it  is  tvo-tiiirds  filled.  The  stmigUi  is  aaoer- 


tained  by  an  instrument  similar  to  the  saocharaneter  Used 
by  brewers,  called  the  pite-Uqueur  of  Beaum6  *,  whieh 
shows  the  spec^  gravi^  of  the  liquid.  The  fira  is  now 
lighted,  and  by  the  time  the  copper  is  full  the  heat  should 
be  raised  to  178°  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  (65**  of  Reau- 
mur), but  no  higher. 

In  the  mean  time  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  has  been 
prepared  by  gradually  pouring  as  much  water  upon  101b. 
of  quick  lime  as  will  make  the  mixture  of  the  consistency 
of  cream.  Tim  is  poured  into  the  copper  when  the  beat  is 
steadily  at  178°,  and  it  well  mixed  witn  the  juice  by  stirring 
it  The  heat  is  t^n  inneased  till  the  mixture  boils^  when 
a  thick  and  glutinous  scum  rises  to  the  surftoe.  As  soon 
as  clear  hubbies  rise  through  this  scum,  the  fire  is  suddmly 
put  out  water  poured  on  it  or  by  a  proper  damper.  Tba 
scum  haraeos  as  it  cods,  and  the  sediment  being  depoeited 
the  liquor  becomes  clear  and  of  a  light  straw  odour.  Tb» 
scum  is  then  carefully  taken  off  with  a  skimmer  having 
holes  in  it,  and  is  put  into  a  vessel  till  such  time  as  die 
liquor  remaining  in  it  can  be  pressed  out  A  cock  is  now 
opened  about  five  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  boiler, 
and  all  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off".  Another  cock  lower 
down  lets  out  the  remainder  until  it  begins  to  appear  cloudy, 
what  still  remains  is  afterwards  boiled  again  with  what  is 
extracted  by  pressure  from  the  scum.  Toe  dear  liquor  is 
now  subjectsd  to  evaporation  in  another  boilw  which  is  wide 
and  shallow.  The  bottom  is  but  slightly  eomed  with  the 
juice  at  first,  and  it  bnls  rapidly.  As  the  water  evaporates, 
fresh  juice  is  let  in.  When  a  certain  degree  at  inspisaatkm 
CH-  thickening  has  taken  place,  so  as  to  show  five  or  six  de- 
grees of  strength  on  the  pete-liquettr,  animal  chareoal  is 
gradually  ^d«l  tQl  the  liquor  arrives  at  20°.  One  hundred 
weight  of  charcoal  is  required  for  the  juice  <A  2^  tons  of  beet, 
which  is  now  reduced  to  about 400  gaUiHis.  The  evaporation 
by  boiling  continues  till  the  saeonarometer  marks  25°  and 
a  r^ular  syrup  is  obtained.  This  is  now  strained  through 
a  linen  bag,  and  the  Ik^uor  is  kept  flowing  by  means  of 
steam  or  hot  air,  and  assisted  by  fmssure.  In  two  <»>  tbm 
hours  all  the  clear  syrup  will  have  run  through. 

There  are  many  nice  circumstances  to  be  attended  to, 
which  can  only  be  leuned  by  experience,  and  an  oiUline  of 
the  process  is  all  that  we  undertake  to  give. 

The  syrup  ihxa  prepared  is  again  boiled  and  skimmed 
until  it  is  snfficiratlTeoiMentndM,  vhidi is  known  in  the 
fdlowing  manner.  The  skimmer  is  dipped  into  the  symp 
and  drawn  out;  some  the  thick  symp  whi^  adheres  to 
it  is  taken  behraen  the  thumb  and  frm^ngw  and  held 
there  till  the  heat  is  reduced  to  that  of  the  skin ;  the  finger 
and  thumb  are  separated,  and  if  the  ajntup  is  of  a  pnmer 
strength,  a  thread  will  be  drawn  out,  whioh  snaps  and  has 
the  transparency  of  horn  or  rather  barley-sugar :  diis  is 
called  the  proof.  The  fire  is  then  put  out  and  the  ssmip  is 
carried  to  the  cooler,  which  is  a  vessel  capable  of  containutg 
all  the  syrup  produced  by  four  operations  or  boilings.  Here 
the  so^ar  is  to  crystallize :  as  soon  as  this  commences  the 
whole  is  well  mi^sd  and  stirred,  and  before  it  becomes  too 
stiff,  earthen  moulds,  of  the  well-known  sugar-loaf  shape, 
and  of  the  sin  calleid  grtai  baitardt,  are  filled  with  the 
crystallizing  mass,  of  which  a  litde  at  a  time  is  pouted  into 
each.  When  they  are  frill,  they  are  carried  to  the  coolest  plaee 
on  the  premises.  As  the  crystallizatini  goes  on,  the  cmafc 
formed  on  the  top  is  repeatedlpr  broken,and  thewhde  is  atin«d 
till  the  crystals  an  colleeted  m  the  centie ;  it  is  fttEttt  alkimd 
to  go  on  without  Anther  distnxbance.  In  Uiree  days  it  ia 
so  mr  advanced,  that  tiie  pegs  which  were  put  into  the 
holes  at  the  point  of  the  moul&  may  be  taken  out  and  the 
molasses  allowed  to  run  out.  In  a  week  this  is  mostly  run 
off.  White  syrup  is  now  poured  on  the  top  of  the  mmilda, 
which  filters  through  the  mass  and  carries  part  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  it  The  process  that  follows  is  ex- 
actly that  in  common  use  in  refimng  West  India  sugars. 

Although  most  of  the  operations  are  nearly  the  same  as 
those  by  which  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane  is  prepared  for  use, 
much  greater  skill  and  nicety  are  required  in  rendering  the 
juice  of  the  beet-root  crystallizable  on  account  «f  its  greater 
nwneis,  and  the  smaller  qnanti^  of  sugar  thai  it  ccataina. 
Bat  when  this  sugar  is  refined,  it  is  impossiUe  tat  Hie  most 
experienced  judge  to  distiiigaish  it  from  the  otkar,  either  far 
Um  taste  oriqjpearanee ;  and  from  this  arose  tbbfiidlityviA 
whieh  smuggled  colonial  sugar  was  sold  in  France,  undaff 
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ihe  name  of  sugar  from  beet-root.  F^ve  tons  of  clean  rkMs 
produce  about  4^  cwt.  of  coarse  sugu-,  wbioh  give  about 
1 60 11m.  of  double-r^ned  sugar,  and  60  lbs.  of  inferior  lump- 
sugar.  The  rest  is  molasses,  from  which  a  good  spirit  is 
ilistilled.  The  dry  residue  of  the  roots,  after  expressmg  the 
juice,  eonsists  chiefly  of  fibre  and  mucilage,  and  amounts  to 
nboot  one-fimrth  of  the  weight  of  the  dean  roota  used.  It 
contuna  all  the  nntritive  put  of  the  root,  with  the  Moeptim 
of  4|  per  cent,  of  mgar.  which  has  been  extracted  fWnn  tiie 
juice,  the  rest  being  water.  Two  pounds  of  this  irf  residue, 
and  half  a  pound  of  ^ood  hay,  are  considered  as  lufteient 
food  for  a  moderate-sized  sheep  for  a  day,  and  will  kei^  it 
in  good  condition ;  and  cattle  in  proportion. 

Aa  the  expense  of  this  manufacture  greatly  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  sugar  produced,  according  to  the  price  of  co- 
lonial sugar,  it  is  only  by  the  artificial  enoonragement  of  a 
monopoly  and  premiums  that  it  can  ever  be  carried  on  to 
advantage.  The  process  is  one  of  mere  curiosity  as  long  as 
sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  can  be  obtained,  and  the  import 
duties  laid  upon  it  ore  r.ot  so  excessive  as  to  amount  to  a 
prohibition ;  and  in  this  case  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent its  clandestine  introdoetimi. 

By  allowing  the  juice  of  ilob  beet-root  to  nndervo  the 
vinous  fermentation  and  by  distilling  it,  a  more  ptoBtable  re- 
sult will  oe  obtained  in  a  very  good  spirit.  A  khid  of  beer 
may  also  be  made  of  it,  which  is  said  to  be  pleasant  in  warm 
iveatber  and  wholesome. 

Another  mode  of  making  sugar  from  beet-root,  practised 
in  some  parts  of  Germany,  is  as  follows,  and  is  said  to  make 
better  sugar  than  the  other  process.  The  roots  having  been 
washed  are  sliced  lengthways,  strung  «i  packthreu  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  Hie  object  of  this  is  to  let  the  watery 
juice  evaporate,  and  the  sweet  juice,  being  cwcentrated,  is 
taken  up  ov  macerating  the  dry  slices  in  water.  It  is  ma- 
n^Bd  so  that  all  the  joioe  shall  be  extraeled  by  a  very 
sBull  quantity  of  wat«-»  which  saves  mneh  of  the  trouble  of 
mpontion.  Profesaor  Lampadiua  obtained  from  110  )fas. 
at  note  4  lbs.  ct  well-drained  white  powder-sugar,  and  ^e 
fesidaum  affwded  7  pmts  of  spirit  Achard  says  that  about 
^  ton  of  roots  jwoduced  100  lbs.  of  raw  sugar,  which  gave 
05  Iba.  of  refined  sugar,  and  25  lbs.  of  beade.  This  result 
is  not  very  different  from  that  of  Chaptri. 

BEETHOVEN,  LUDWIG  VON,  one  of  the  three 
great  German  composers  who  may  be  said  to  hare  flou- 
rished in  our  time,  was  bom  on  the  I7thof  December,  1770, 
at  Bonn.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  both  musicians 
by  profesabn ;  the  former  occupied  the  situation  of  principal 
vo^  tenor,  and  the  latter  tlut  of  first  hose  singer,  and 
sabsequfflitly  ktmdlmeitter,  in  the  chapel  of  the  elector  of 
Cdogne.  In  the  Dietionnaire  de*  Mtuident  it  is  said, 
that  ha  was  the  reputed  son  of  Frederick  William  II.  of 
Anssim.  hnt  tbwe  •eems  to  have  been  no  ground  wbatvrar 
fiv  a  rumour  which,  in  all  probability,  originated  in  court 
■candaL  Beethoven's  father  was  so  much  addicted  to  in- 
temperanoe  that  he  was  often  disqualified  from  performing 
his  duties ;  hence  he  n^lected  the  education  of  his  son,  who, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  friends,  waa  enabled  to  gain 
s«ne  knowledge  of  Latin,  of  French,  of  arithmetic,  &c.,  aa 
taught  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 

nom  the  eariiest  age  Beethoven  evinced  a  disposition 
iiir  mosie;  or.  in  other  words,  he  learnt  the  language  of 
mosic  and  his  mother-tongue  both  oi  the  same  time :  and 
as  modulated  sounds  seldom  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  a  yonng  fervid  mind,  when  they  are  almost  constantly 
preemted  to  it,  u  wits  the  case  in  the  present  Instance,  he 
soon  acquired,  and  as  qieedily  manifested,  a  taatefbr  tin  art 
of  which  they  ue  the  foimdatKm.  His  fhther  h^an  to  in- 
stroBt  Um  when  he  was  mily  in  hi»  fifth  year,  but  soon  d»- 
Uvensd  him  over  to  M.  Von  der  Eden,  esteemed  the  best 
piniist  in  Bonn,  who  dying  shortly  after,  the  youthful  pupil 
was  transferred  to  U.  Neefe,  his  successor,  the  Arohdiue 
Maximilian  of  Anstria  deftiaying  the  expense  of  his  taition. 
llin  excellent  master  initiated  his  pupil  in  the  works  of 
Sebastian  Bach,  particularly  in  those  octremely  laboured 
studies  entitled  '  Le  Clavecin  bien  temp^ ;'  or  the  Forty- 
eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  in  every  key.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  published  at  Mannheim  and  at  Spires,  in  his 
own  name,  Variations  on  a  March,  Sonatas,  and  Songs. 
But  at  this  time  his  genius  displayed  itself  more  decidedly 
in  mnsieal  impnnriiatiDn,  His  exteomm  ftntanaa  an  men- 
tkmad  1^  Oerbar  in  his  Lexioon  <*  Tonknwtler  Lexicon  ')> 
M  tasving  ezctted  the  admintiOD  of  the  most  aooomplished 
nudBiaiu  of  ttw  tiDMb 
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Hie  elector  of  Cologne  now  sent  his  i«ot^,  in  tiwcha 
raster  of  court  organist  (in  which  office  he  had  sueeeeded 
Neefe),  to  Vienna,  to  study  under  Joseph  Haydn;  hut 
the  great  composer,  being  thian  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
f<M-  England  in  fhrtherance  of  his  engagement  with  Mr. 
Salomoo,  placed  his  intended  pupil  in  the  hands  of  the 
MDinrat  theorist.  Albraehtsberger,  who  first  gave  him  me- 
thodkal  instmctkms  in  ooontwposnt.  After  having  oom- 
pleted  his  time  with  that  nuatw,  he  returned  to  Bonn ;  hut 
die  capital  of  the  Anstrian  empire  had  now  more  ehaima 
for  him  than  his  native  city.  His  patron,  too,  died,  and  war 
raged  in  its  worst  form  in  the  north  of  Germanv ;  Beethoven, 
therefbre,  left  for  ever  the  idaoe  of  his  birth,  and  settled 
in  Vienna,  which  city  and  the  adjoining  country  he  never 
afterwards  quitted. 

About  this  time  (1791  ?),  says  the  Chevalier  von  Seyfried. 
Beethoven  most  successftally  tried  his  strength  in  the  quartet 
style,  '  a  nt^le  style,  refcHined,  or,  more  properiy  speaking, 
created  by  Haydn,  enriched  by  the  universal  genius  of 
Mozart  with  greater  depth  and  gravity,  tiiough  not  at  the 
expense  of  grace,  and  carried  by  Beethoven  to  a  degree  of 
superior  poww  that  ftw  will  attempt  to  attain,  and  peihaps 
none  will  over  surpass.'  Hapinly  fw  him  be  was  at  that 
time  OD  terais  of  intimate  friendship  with  three  artists  in 
the  service  of  Prinoe  Basumowski ;  and  whenever  be  had 
finished  a  work,  he  communicated  to  them  his  intentions  in 
regard  to  its  character  and  expression.  Hence  it  became  a 
saying  in  Vienna,  *  Those  wlu>  would  well  understand  die 
chamber^musio  of  Beethoven  must  hear  it  oaeuted  by 
Schuppauzigh,  Weiss,  and  linke.' 

He  now  was  strongly  pressed  to  compose  an  opera,  and 
M.  Sonnleithner  undertook  to  arrange  ^»  opera  of  Leonore, 
from  a  French  piece  named  C Amour  eot^gal.  Beethoven 
then  went  to  reside  in  the  very  theatre  for  which  he  was 
writing,  and  laboured  at  his  work  with  ardour  and  satisfac- 
tion. This  opera,  better  known  under  the  title  <^  FUleUo, 
wu  no£  received  with  much  applause ;  with  the  exception 
of  three,  the  perft>rm«s  were  notequal  to  the  tasks  assigned 
them.  Moreover,  the  war  and  prwress  of  the  French 
armies  absorbed  the  Mtmtion  f>f  nearly  every  inhabitant  o' 
Vienna.  The  next  year  the  managers  of  the  jCamthnertfaor 
Theatre  gave  Fiddio  for  tiieir  benefit  The  work  thm 
took  the  form  which  it  now  bears ;  it  was  reduced  to  two  acts, 
and  preceded  by  an  imposing  overture  in  x  m^or.  The  com- 
poser also  added  the  snort  march,  the  air  of  the  jailer,  and 
tbe  finale  of  the  first  act,  cutting  out  a  trio  in  h  flat,  and  a 
duet  for  a  soprano,  with  violin  and  violoncello  obligati  ac- 
companiments, in  c,  niiie<«ght  time,  neither  of  whii^  are  to 
be  found  in  tbe  score. 

In  1809  Beethoven  determined  to  accent  the  place  of 
kapellmeister  to  the  king  of  Westphalia,  Jerome  Buona- 
parte, which  was  ofiSsred  to  him  with  many  advuitageons 
conditions.  It  was  then  that  three  lovers  and  patrons  of  the 
arts,  the  archduke  Rodolph,  and  die  princes  Lobkowltz  and 
Kinsky.came  forward,  and,  in  terms  the  most  flattering, 
exeeutciil  a  deed  by  which  an  income  of  4000  florins  (about 
400/.)  was  Bcoured  to  tbe  great  oomposer,  till  he  should 
obtain  some  rapointment  of  equal  value,  ttw  only  condition 
of  which  was,  that  it  should  be  expended  in  the  Austrian 
dominions. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  untoward  events  frustrated,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  good  intentions  of  Beethoven's 
patrons.  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  soon  involved  in  such 
utter  ruin  that  his  ralace  in  Vienna  was  oonverted  into 
an  hotd.  Prince  Kinsky  fell  in  the  French  war.  and 
the  arebdnke  remained  ms  (mly  protector.  He  now  ex 
preiaed  a  stnug  deore  to  traveU  and  espeoiaUy  wished 
to  see  Bn|^n£  He  had  been  invited  to  this  metro- 
polis by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  London,  who  proposed 
to  him  liberal  terms,  and  he  made  prepuations  for  the 
journey;  hnt  whui  die  moment  for  decision  arrived,  he 
could  not  stimnMm  up  sufficient  courage  for,  what  appeared 
to  him  to  be,  BO  vast  an  undertaking.  He  was  suffering 
tram  an  infirmitv  severe  to  all  afflicted  by  it,  but  doubly  so 
to  a  musician — deafloess.  This  calami^came  on  gradually, 
but  from  the  first  defied  all  remedies  and  every  effi>rt  of 
skill,  till  at  length  the  sense  became  so  wholly  extinct  that 
he  could  oidy  communicate  with  others  by  writing.  The 
consequenoes  of  so  severe  a  deprivation  wwe,  aa  hu  fHend 
Seyfkwd  fbelingly  but  candidly  lemaiha. '  a  habit  of  gloomy* 
anxiout  distrust,  and  a  violent  desire  <^  iolitade,  dw  will 
preeurson  <tf  hypodiondxia.  To  read,  to  strdl  into  the 
country,  wm  his  moit  agresthle  ooe^atM^ 
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wt)  select  euole  of  dear  friends  ftnned  his  valj  soeial 
onoTment.' 

slow  degrees,  maladies,  arising  probably  from  a  k^- 
etmtinued  state  of  mental  irritation,  attacked  a  frame  whiah 
nature  had  made  healthy  and  rohust,  and  rendned  re- 
course  to  medical  aid  absolntely  necessary.  Three  of  the 
chief  TiennB  physicians  attended  him,  and  oegleeted  nothing 
Chat  could  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  patient.  But 
the  hope  of  any  cure  soon  vanished :  symptoms  of  dropsy 
sred,  and  becftme  more  and  more  decisive  in  cluracter. 


He  underwent  the  operation  of  tapping,  which  mitigated 
the  pain  he  endured.  During  the  process  he  very  charac- 
teristically exclaimed,  'Better  water  from  my  body  than 
ftam  my  pen.'  Six  days  before  his  death  he  said  to  his 
friends  M.  Schindler,  an  Aulic  counsellor,  and  M,  Brenning, 
*  PlautHt«,  amd,  comcedia  JInita  e$t'  From  about  that 
time  to  the  m>oment  of  his  decease  ha  was  in  a  state  of 
constant  delirium;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  of 
Mareh.  1827,  he  breathed  his  last.  M.  Schindler,  in  a 
letter  to  Hr.  Moscheles,  sajrs,  *  The  funeral  ceremonies 
were  such  as  are  due  to  the  remains  of  a  great  man.  It  is 
calculated  that  neariy  30,000  people  were  coUetAed  on  the 
glacis  uid  in  the  street  through  which  the  procession  was 
to  pass.  The  scene  is  not  to  he  described  io  words ;  but  if 
you  remember  the  immense  concourse  of  people  in  the 
Prater  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  you  may 

form  some  idea  of  it  Eight  MaUree-de-ChapelU 

were  pall-beorers;  and  in  the  whde  there  were  thirty-six 
torch-bearers,  among  whom  were  the  poets  Grillpartzer  and 
Castelli.  as  also  all  the  first  artists  iu  ViennB-'  At  the  end 
of  this  letter,  the  writer  mentions  an  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  avidity  with  which  the  Glerman  phrenologists  seize  every 
opportunity  of  pursuing  their  investigations.  '  Yesterday,* 
he  says, '  the  grave-digger  came  to  announce  to  us  that  an 
offer  of  a  thousand  flonns,  convention-money  (about  100/. 
English),  had  been  made  to  him  by  letter,  if  he  would  de- 
posit the  bead  of  Beethoven  in  a  pkce  fixed  on.' 

*  In  taking  an  inventory  of  M.  Beethoven*s  property,'  the 
before-named  gentleman  adds,  '  there  were  found,  in  a 
half-mouldered  chest,  seven  Austrian  bank  bills,  value 
about  1000^  in  British  money,  and  about  100  fiorins  in 
paper  money.  The  hundred  pounds  which  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  London  had  sent  him  were  fouitd  un- 
touched.* This  society,  hearing  that  one  to  whom  music 
owed  such  deep  obligations  was  sufifering  firmn  sickness  and 
straitened  oireamstances,  w^  a  most  liuidable  feeling,  im- 
mediately transmitted  that  sum  fiff  his  immediate  use,  and 
were  prepared  to  show  a  lutllier  proof  of  their  gratitude,  had 
it  been  necessary. 

Beethoven  died  unmarried ;  and  he  was  never  known  to 
form  any  attachment  of  a  tender  kind.  His  portraits  are 
laithful  representations.  He  was  of  the  middle  size,  stout, 
and  his  form  altogether  indicated  strength.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  strange  kind  of  life  he  led,  bis  only  illness  was 
that  of  which  he  died. 

In  reference  tD  his  prqeoted  travels,  it  has  been  observed 
by  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Harmonicon  (vol.  i.  1 56), 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  presence  would  faAve 
added,  ritner  hem  or  elsewhere,  to  his  celebrity.  His  ex- 
treme reserve  towards  strangers  prevmited  his  displaying 
those  excellent  qualities  which,  under  a  forbidding  exterior, 
he  was  known  to  possess ;  and  such  were  the  contrasts  in 
his  character,  that  occasionally  his  bluntness  of  remark, 
and  his  total  want  of  reserve  in  offering  his  opinion  of  others, 
made  him  appear  to  be  quite  foi^tfUl  of  the  prescribed 
rules  of  society.  But,  continues  the  writer  in  the  work 
mentioned,  notwithstanding  these  foibles,  which  too  oflen 
accompany  genius,  his  character  for  integrity  ranked  de- 
servedly high :  his  strong  feeling  of  truth  and  justice  pro- 
duced a  rectitude  in  his  moral  conduct  which  ensured  him 
the  este«n  of  every  honourable  man.  Though  his  early 
education  was  ratlwr  neglected,  yet  he  made  up  for  the 
defloienoy  by  subsequent  application ;  and  those  who  knew 
him  well  state,  that  bis  knowledge  of  German  literature  was 
TM7  respectable,  and  that  he  was  a  tolerable  proficient  in 
ItaUaa,  though  of  French  he  knew  very  little :  indeed,  he 
bad  strong  prejudices  against  that  nation.  Whenever  he 
oould  be  induced  to  throw  off  the  reserve  arising,  most 
likely,  from  his  infirmity,  his  conversation  became 'ex- 
tremely animated,  full  <^  mteresting  anecdote,  and  n^lete 
with  original  remarks  on  men  and  manners.' 

But  albsr  his  decease  it  was  found  that  he  was  conscious 
«f  his  own  weakoBsaeSt  and  in  his  will  had  apcdogised  fat 


theiB.  This  eurious  document,  ao  interesting  to  the  ad 
mirars  of  Beethoven,  to  the  lowrs  of  art,  and  to  the  moral 
philosopher,  as  developing  the  fedings  of  an  illustrious 
composw,  vnd  throwinir  a  Ught  on  his  personal  chMaetn,  is 
dat^  Hdligenstaito,  Oct  6.  1802,  and  addressed  to  his 
brother  Carr  and  his  nephew  Ludwig  Beethoven. 

Beetboven's  publisbed  works  reach  opera  120,  at  least; 
they  embrace  every  class  and  are  in  all  s^les.  His  vocal 
music  is  full  of  beautifhl  new  mdody,  and  equally  distin- 
guished by  strong  feeling  and  a  Just  expression  of  the  words. 
His  oratorio.  The  Mount  of  Ohv«t,  his  opera,  Fidelia,  and 
his  two  masses,  bear  testimony  to  this ;  though,  in  our  opi- 
nioo,  his  numerous  8ones,very  little  known  in  England,  and 
his  two  cantatas, '  AdeTaida,'  and  '  Ah !  perfido,  spergiuro.' 
with  which  all  real  lovers  of  music  are  acquainted,  £splay 
taste  of  a  more  refined  kind  than  any  of  his  oth»  vocal 
works  can  boast.  Most  of  his  pianoforte  music  is  ad- 
mirable, and  possesses  every  quality  that  vast  genius  could 
endow  it  wiUi ;  while  some  is  crude,  wantonly  difficult,  and 
betrays  a  wayward  fancy.  His  quintets  and  quartets,  or 
what  maybe  turned  his  chamb»  music,  are  elaborately 
written,  uid  so  original, — they  speak  a  language  so  uncom- 
mon,—that,  on  a  &st,  and  even  second  hearing,  many  good 
and  impartial  critics  have  confessed  themselves  unable  to 
form  a  decisive  opinion  of  their  merits.  On  further  ac- 
quaintance, beauties  of  the  rarest  kind  are  unfolded,  and 
the  appetite  for  them  increases  in  proportion  as  they  are 
better  known.  We  are,  it  must  be  understood,  alluding  to 
the  best  of  the  class ;  the  composer  was  not  successful  iu 
every  production  of  the  sort,  though  his  failures  were  com- 
paratively few.  But  the  grandeur  of  Beethoven's  concep- 
tions, and  bis  marvellous  skill  in  development,  are  most 
manifest  in  bis  orchestral  works,  in  his  overtures,  and  more 
especially  in  his  symphonies.  This  is  the  field  in  which  all 
his  faculties  are  called  into  action  ;  in  whidi  the  wonders  of 
his  imagination  are  displayed,  and  every  resource  of  his  art 
is  made  contributory.  And  the  power  which  he  here  ex- 
hibits is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  ground  seemed  to  be 
so  entirely  occupied  by  Haydn  and  Mozart,  that  no  room 
appeared  to  be  left  for  a  third. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Beethoven,  his  friend  the 
Chevalier  Ignaz  von  Seyfried  pubhshed,  in  German,  hi^ 
posthumous  didactic  work,  under  the  titie  of  Beelkoven'e 
Studies  in  Thorough-Baas,  Counterpomt,  and  the  TTteory 
^  Composition,  collected  from  hU  mtogra^  MSS^ 
This  work,  though  deBdent  in  method  and  aesultory,  con- 
tains matter  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the  musician, 
and,  as  the  record  of  hu  own  experiences,  is  not  only  valu- 
able but  cuiioUB.  Its  utility,  however,  will  be  felt  chiefly  by 
inxifessors,  especially  composers,  who,  if  they  make  a  right 
use  of  it,  may  profit  largely  by  the  practical  remarks,  illus- 
trated by  examples,  embodied  with  the  text,  in  which  it 
abounds.  M.  Seyfried  has  addedtotheworkabiogmphical 
sketch  of  the  author,  and  that  extraordinaiy  will  to  which 
we  have  above  alluded. 

BEETLE.  This  term  has  frequently  been  used  as  the 
name  common  to  the  species  of  the  family  SearabtBidtt ; 
but  it  is  more  commomy  and  properly  used  to  designate 
those  insects  which  are  covered  by  a  strong  horny  substance, 
the  abdominal  part  of  the  body  Imng  protected  by  two 
sheaths  under  which  the  wings  are  ^Idcd.  Hence  the 
term  is  synonymous  with  Colkoptera. 

BETORT,  BELFORT.  or  as  it  is  written  by  Expilly, 
BEDFORT,  a  town  in  France,  formerly  capital  of  the 
district  of  Sundtgau,  now  capital  of  an  arrondissement  in 
the  department  of  Haut  Rhin  or  Upper  Rhine.  It  is  si- 
tuated amid  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  little  stream .  the 
Savoureuse,  which  runs  into  the  Doubs.  It  is  in  47*  39' 
N.  lat..  and  6"  50'  E.  long.,  248  miles  E.S.E.  of  Paris. 

An  old  fortress  of  the  feudal  ages,  which  from  its  strong 
position  had  the  name  of  Bel-fort,  gave  to  this  town  both  its 
origin  and  its  designation.  It  was  at  an  early  period  under 
ooimts  of  its  own,  and  afterwards  poised  under  the  dominion 
of  the  house  of  Austria-  By  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  in 
1648,  it  was  ceded  by  Austria  to  France ;  and  its  important 
situation,  in  a  pass  from  Alsace  to  FVancbe  Comt^  induced 
Louis  XIV.  to  strengthen  it  with  new  military  woika.  The 
task  was  committed  to  the  skill  and  science  of  Vnubaa, 
who  was  led  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  use  a  new 
system  of  ibrtifioation.  The  ground  enclosed  by  the  new 
fortifications  was  laid  out  in  regular  streets,  ana  occupied 
by  well-built  houses,  forming  a  new  town  far  superior  in 
appearance  and  symmetry  to  the      toton.  The  nair  tows 
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oecupiM  the  higbw  ground,  the  old  town  oeenpies  the 
low«-.  The  antMnt  castle,  which  Vauban  repaired,  is  on  a 
«teep  rock,  and  is  nmarkable  for  the  great  height  of  its 
wailk.  I^«nous  to  the  revolution  there  was  a  collegiate 
church  at  Btfort 

The  town  ii  well  litnated  for  trade,  being  the  centre  from 
vhiidi  Mvenl  nads  branch  out ;  the  neighbouring  country 
fhmishec  wood  and  iron ;  and  between  the  town  and  ihe 
Voages  ii  a  vast  bed  of  peat,  which  might  serve  for  fhel. 
ItWHwire,  wu-candles,  leather,  and  p^r  are  the  chief 
mantt&ctiue* ;  and  the  Dietiontuire  Univ^nel  de  la 
fhtmee.  Pans,  1804,  speaks  of  a  diaritable  institation  (or 
orphan  girls  in  which  cotton-yam  was  spun,  also  of  manu- 
bctories  of  printed  cottons.  The  population  of  the  town  in 
1832  was  4537 ;  that  of  the  whole  commune  amounted  to 
4753. 

The  prineipfd  olyects  worthy  of  notice  are  the  town- 
faous^  the  ohnrch,  the  military  hospital,  and  the  barracks. 
There  are  a  library,  a  high  echool,  and  a  society  of  agri- 
culture. 

The  arrondissement  of  B^fort  is  very  mountainous,  being 
entirely  oeeu|md  by  the  branches  m  the  Vosges  or  the 
Jura.  It  eomprehmids  341  square  miles,  or  218,240  acres, 
and  is  snbdividsd  into  nine  cantons  and  191  communes. 
The  population  of  the  anondisBement  in  1832,  was  116,156. 

(Expilly;  Halte-Brun;  Dtctionnaire  Umvertel  de  la 
Fi-^aiee  ;  Dupn,  Bbreet  productivet  de  la  France.) 

BEG,  also  pronounced  BEY,  is  a  Turkish  word  which 
signifies  *  prince,  lord,  or  chief,'  and  in  the  Osman  empire 
is  rather  vaguely  used  as  a  title  of  governors  and  other  high 
officers  of  the  state.  It  is  also  frrauently  subjoined  to  pro- 
per names,  to  distinguish  persons  ot  high  rank  generally. 

BEGGAR.    [See  Mkndica.nt  and  Mendicity.] 

BEGHARMI,  caUed  by  Brown  D'AR  BAGHERMI,  is 
a  eountey  in  Africa,  extending  southwards,  probably  to  1 0° 
N.  lat. :  its  northern  boundary  reaches  nearly  to  the  Lake 
Tehad,  perhaps  to  1 2°  30'  N.  lat  We  know  only  the  western 
boDsdary  with  any  degree  of  oertaintf ,  and  this  runs  (about 
Itf*  S.  lonff.)  at  a  shvt  distance  firom  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  river  Shaiy,  which  empties  itself  into  the  Tchad  from 
Ae  •outb-«ast  On  the  east  it  seems  to  extend  to  the  nearly 
unknown  county  of  Waday,  which  separates  Beghanni 
from  Dar-Fur.  Some  smaU  kingdoms,  which  extmd  along 
the  iTW  Shary.  eeparate  «i  the  west  B^harmi  from 
Bwnoa. 

This  counby,  like  its  neighbour  Bomou,  Ues  between  the 
nnknown  region  of  central  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert,  the  ' 
Sahajm,  whi^  latter  may  be  considered  as  beginniug  on  the 
northern  Bh(He8  of  the  Lake  Tchad.  From  the  swampy 
soothem  shores  of  the  Tchad  the  country  rises  imper- 
ceptibly for  a  eonsidnaUe  distance,  and  then  the  surface 
b^fins  to  swell  into  hills,  which  by  degrees  attain  the  height 
of  mountains.  The  hilly  and  mountiunous  portion  of  it 
bakrage  to  B^imrmi.  liie  greatest  part  of  tiiis  country 
is  oorcred  win  thiek  fbresti,  chiefly  inhabited  by  tlw  fero- 
eious  animals  oMumon  in  this  put  of  Africa.  It  is  also 
traversed  by  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  water-courses, 
and  eotttains  numerous  lakes.  The  river  Shary,  which  pro- 
bably has  source  in  the  mountains  of  Begharrai,  enters 
the  plain  as  a  considerable  stream,  being  at  Kusseiy  about 
ISOO  feet  wide. 

As  this  couutry  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans,  we 
are  unacqaaintol  with  its  natural  wealth.  We  only  know 
that  its  hmes  are  of  excellent  breed,  perhaps  among  the 
best  in  the  world. 

We  know  little  more  about  its  inhabitants,  who  seem 
to  be  numerous  and  warlike.  They  frequently  under- 
lie predatcvy  incursiMM  into  the  neighbourii^  countries, 
iriiere  they  often  apPMr  in  considerable  numbers.  Be- 
sides, they  seem  to  nare  made  ctmsiderahle  prepress  in 
acme  of  the  arts,  at  least  in  those  war.  In  Denham's 
'  JiAiiBejr '  there  is  a  picture  of  a  Begbarmi  horseman.wbich 
certainly  nwy  be  adduced  in  proof  of  this  assertion.  It 
is  not  dedded  whether  the  inhabitants  of  Begbarmi  are 
Heroes,  or  whether  they  belong  to  the  Galla  tribes  which 
have  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  Abyssinia.  It  would 
^ipear,  bowerer,  that  they  have  not  embraced  the  Islam, 
bnt  are  still  idolaters. 

The  flat  country  extending  between  Begbarmi  and  the 
Lake  Tchad  is  the  abode  of  a  tribe  of  wandering  Arabs, 
called  the  Shouaas,  who  have  numerous  flocks  of  cattle  and 
•iMeiL 

lie  finr  ootiBee  reapectiag  this  country  we  owe  to  li^or 


Denham.  who  eolleeted  them  during  his  residenee  at 

Bomou. 

BEGLERBEG,  a  compound  word,  which  properly  sig- 
nifies '  chief  of  chieft,'  was  till  very  recently  in  the  Osman 
empire  the  title  of  the  governor-generals  of  the  provinces. 
They  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  vizier,  and  hs^  under  Uieir 
jurisdiction  many  ttu^akt,  or  districta,  with  their  begs,  agas, 
&e.  One  of  their  extenml  distinctions  was  that  the  sultan 
of  Constantinople  always  baatowed  on  them  ^ree  ensigns, 
named  in  Turkish  tugh,  which  consisted  of  staves  trimmed 
with  the  tail  of  a  horse :  inferior  officers  of  the  crown  were 
honoured  hy  only  one  or  two  of  these  insignia.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tiie  Turkish  empn^ 
comprised  twenty-two  beglerb^tics,  or  provinces  governed 
by  beglerbegs,  who  derived  their  income  from  the  places 
under  their  government,  viz.,  seventeen  in  Asia:  Anatolia, 
Caramania,  Diarbekir,  Damascus,  Siwas,  Erzerum,  Van, 
Childir,  Shehrezur,  Aleppo,  Maraah,  Cyprus,  Tarabolos, 
Trebizond,  Kars,  Mosul,  and  Rika ;  and  five  in  Europe : 
Rumili.  Gallipoli  (the  beglerbeglic  of  the  seas),  Budun  or 
Buda,  Temeswar,  and  Bosna.  Six  other  beglerbegs  received 
their  salary  out  of  the  grand  signior's  treasury :  they  were 
those  of  Cairo,  Bagdad.  Yemen,  Hahesh,  Basra,  and  Lahsa. 
(See  Paul  Rycaut.  StaUi  of  the  Ottoman  London, 
1668.  fol.  pp.  51-57.) 

BEGONlA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  Endogens,  con 
sisting  of  a  single  genns,  composed  of  species  found  exclu- 
sively in  the  dampest  parts  of  the  tropics  in  both  the  New 
and  Old  World,  particularlv  in  Asia  and  America.  They 
have  perfectly  unisexual  (lowers,  with  a  superior  calyx, 
generally  coloured  pink,  consisting,  in  the  sterile  flowers,  of 
from  two  to  four  pieces,  and  in  tne  fertile  flowers  of  from 
five  to  eight.  The  stamens  are  numerous ;  the  style  sim- 
ple; the  stigmas  three,  often  forked,  and  having  a  wavy  or 
twisted  appearance.  These  latter  originate  from  a  three- 
cornered,  three-celled  ovary,  containing  a  multitude  of  little 
seeds,  which  changes  to  a  thin-sided  capsule  with  three 
extremely  unequal  wings.  The  leaves  are  always  more  or 
less  unequal-sided,  and  have  highly-developed  membranous 
stipules  at  their  base. 


[BeBoniaee*.] 

1,«  *torile  Oower;  8,«f«irtil«  otie;  S.ttia  une  In  bud;  4,  the  haltgroita 
ovuy  and  (tigniai ;  S.fhiit;  6,thB  urn*  cut  tliroagh  horlionUkUf  |  7,Keil9 
the  nntunJ  t&e :  8,  one  teed  mn^iHed :  9,  thf  tame  cut  tbroiigli  lo  abotr  the 
embryo  in  ita  niinnl  poiiiion  in'  the  ■Ihumeu ;  10,  an  enbtjro  Mtpante. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  with  what  other  natural  order 
this  has  most  affinity.  By  Link  it  has  been  stationed  near 
Umbelliferee,  a  most  unintelligible  association.  Jussieu, 
attracted  by  its  highly  developed  stipules,  and  apparently 
apetalous  flowers,  together  with  the  acid  flavour  which  is  se 
prevalent  in  the  order,  suspected  its  near  alliance  with  Po- 
tygoneee,  while  lindley,  with  a  greater  degree  of  proba- 
bility, now  makes  it  constitute  an  alliance  of  his  Epigynous 
Cohort  of  Exogens  with  polypetalous  flowers,  stationmg  it 

in  the  vicinity  of  the  Gourd  tribe.  f^rxi-^lt^ 
'  Digitized  by  V^O^^yie 
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All  the  species  of  the  only  genus,  Begonia,  of  which  the 
order  consists,  have  fleshy  leaves,  often  richly-coloured  with 
crimson,  sueeulent  stems,  and  neat-looking  pink  flowers 

SBwing  in  few-dowered  panicleii.  They  are  deservedly 
vouritM  with  the  collection  of  tropical  plants  in  conse- 
quence of  the  heility  widi  which  uey  tnay  be  kept  in  a 
state  alt  almost  constant  flowering ;  yet  we  are  not  aware 
that  they  have  ever  received  in  this  country  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve,  although  the  readiness  with  which  they 
lend  themselves  to  the  cultivator's  art  renders  them  peculiarly 
suited  to  his  attention.  Heat  and  moisture  in  a  high  de- 
gree, with  decayed  vegetable  matter  to  grow  in,  such  as 
old  tan,  are  all  that  they  require  :  treated  thus  in  the  im- 
perial gardens  at  Schonbrunn,  near  Vienna,  they  form  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  splendid  establish- 
ment, occupying  almost  exclusively  a  house  specially  allotted 
for  their  cultivation,  and  not  yielding  in  attraction  to  the 
tropical  forest,  fern-houses,  and  palm-houses  in  their  vici- 
ni^,  with  which  the  visiter  naturally  compares  them.  About 
ftf^  species  are  at  present  described,  the  prindpal  part  of 
which  may  be  procured  in  a  living  state  in  the  gardens  of 
Burope. 

BEOUINS,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  4»rtain  tertiaries  or 

half-monks,  who  followed  the  third  rule  of  St.  Francis. 
They  were  called  in  Italy,  Bizochi  and  Bocasoti ;  in  France, 
Begi^ns ;  and  in  Germany,  Beguards  or  Beghsrds :  and 
are  very  ftequently  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical  historr 
of  the  middle  age.  The  accounts,  however,  which  both 
antient  and  modem  writers  generally  give  of  these  famous 
names  are  so  uncertain  ana  so  different  from  each  other, 
that  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguina  is  involved  in 
greater  perplexity  than  any  other  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  that  period.  Mosheim  is  minute  upon  the  true 
orioin  of  these  denominations,  tjoth  of  which  he  considers 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  German  beggm  or  beggerm 
(now  written  begehrm),  to  seek  with  importunity,  by  join- 
ing which  to  the  ayllable  hardt  which  is  the  termination  of 
many  German  words,  we  have  the  word  beggekard,  appli- 
cable to  a  person  who  asks  any  thing  with  great  ardour, 
and  from  wnich  the  English  word  beggar  is  manifestly  de- 
rived. These  observations,  on  the  origin  and  signification 
of  the  words  in  question,  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  difficulties  in 
which  the  history  of  the  Beghards  and  Beguins  has  been 
involved;  and,  as  Mo^eim  justly  observes,  will  enable  the 
reader  to  account  for  the  prodigious  multitudes  of  Beghards 
and  Beguins  which  sprung  up  in  Europe  in  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  will  show  him  how  it  happened  that  these  de- 
nominations were  given  to  above  thirtj^  sects  or  orders, 
which  differed  widely  flvm  each  other  in  their  opinions, 
their  discipline,  and  manner  of  living.  The  Bizochi  or  Be- 
guins, if  we  except  their  sordid  habit  and  certain  observ- 
ances or  maxims,  which  th^  followed  in  consequence  of 
the  ii^nnctiont  of  St.  Francu,  lived  after  the  manner  of 
other  men,  and  were  therefore  consideTad  in  no  other  light 
tiian  as  seculars  and  lu[iDen.  (See  the  Acta  InquUit.  7%o- 
lotante,  published  by  Ltmborch,  pp.  307, 329, 382,  389,  &c. 
and  Jordan's  Chronieon,  published  by  Muratoi,  Antiqw't. 
Jtai.  Jtfedii  Mvi,  torn,  iv.,  p.  1020.) 

We  must  not,  however,  says  Mosheim,  confound  these 
Beguins  and  Beguines,  who  derive  their  origin  from  an 
austere  branch  of  the  Franciscan  order,  with  the  German 
and  Belgic  Beguines,  who  crept  out  of  their  obscurity  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  multiplied  prodigiously  in  a 
very  short  time.  Their  origin  was  of  earlier  date  than  this 
century,  but  it  was  only  now  that  they  acquired  a  name, 
and  made  a  noise  ia  the  world.  Their  primitive  establish- 
ment was  undoabtedly  the  effect  of  Tirtnous  dispositions 
and  upright  intentions.  A  certain  number  of  pknis  women, 
both  virgins  and  widows,  in  order  to  maintain  their  inte- 
grity, and  preserve  their  principles  from  the  contagion  of  a 
corrapt  age,  formed  themselves  into  societies,  each  of  which 
had  a  ftsml  place  of  residence,  and  was  under  the  inspection 
and  government  of  a  female  head.  Here  they  divided  their 
time  oetween  exercises  of  devotion  and  works  of  industry, 
reserving  to  themselves  tlie  liberty  of  entering  into  the  state 
of  matrimony,  and  quitting  the  convent  whenever  they 
thought  proper.  And  as  all  those  among  the  female  sex, 
who  mado  extraordinary  professions  of  piety  and  devotion, 
were  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Beguines,  i.  e.  persons 
who  were  uncommonly  assiduous  in  prayec,  that  title  was 
given  to  the  women  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking.  The 
ntst  socieW  of  this  kind  that  we  read  of,  was  formed  at  Ni- 
Telle  in  Brabant,  ip  the  year  1!e26,  or  as  other  historian! 


say,  in  1207 ;  and  was  followed  by  so  many  institutions  of  a 
like  nature  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Flanders, 
that  towards  the  middle  of  the  thtrtesnth  century,  there 
was  scarcely  a  cit^  of  any  note  that  had  not  its  beguinagt, 
or  vineyud,  as  it  was  sometimes  <»lled  in  eonfonntly  to 
the  style  of  the  Song  of  Songt.  All  time  femftle  soeietiea 
were  not  governed  ny  the  same  laws :  bat  in  the  greatest 
part  of  tmn,  the  hours  that  were  not  devoted  to  prayra>, 
meditation,  or  other  religious  exercises,  were  eapb^ed  in 
weaving,  embroidering,  and  other  manual  labours  (^variou 
kinds.  The  poor,  side,  and  duabled  Beguines  wen  sup* 
ported  by  the  pious  liberality  of  such  orient  persens  u 
were  friends  to  the  order. 

Mosheim,  in  a  note,  says, '  in  the  last,'  meaningthe  seven 
teenth  century, '  there  was  a  great  debate  carri^  on  in  the 
Netherlands,  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Beghards  and 
Beguines :  the  latter,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  pro- 
ducing the  most  authentic  and  unexceptionable  records 
and  di]doma8,  from  which  it  appeared  ttuit  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  eentnries  there  had  been  several  societies  of 
Beguines  established  in  Holland  and  nanders.'  It  is 
true,  he  ad^  they  had  no  more  than  three  of  these  ao- 
thentie  acts  to  offer  as  a  proof  of  thehr  antiquity;  the  flrs 
drawn  up  in  the  year  1065,  the  second  in  the  year  l\t% 
the  third  in  1  lAl ;  and  they  were  all  three  drawn  up  at  V3 
vorden  by  the  Beguines,  who  at  that  time  were  settled 
there.  (See  Aub.  Mirasi,  Opera  Diplomatieo-hittoriem, 
torn,  it  e.  xxvi.  p.  948,  and  torn.  iii.  p.  628.  Edit.  nov. ;  Eryc. 
Puteanus,  De  Begkinarwn  apud  Belgtu  Inttituto  et  No- 
mine Sujfrasrio,  printed  in  A.  Rickel's  Viia  S.  Vaggmcam 
AnnotcUionibut,  p.  65-227.  4to.  Douay,  1631.)  Hence  Mo- 
sheim thinks  it  almost  probable  that  a  convent  of  BMUinea 
must  have  existed  at  Vilvorden  before  the  thirteenu  ooi- 
tury,  and  of  course  before  that  of  Nivelle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  societies  of  the  Beguines  had 
become  very  numerous  in  (Sennany ;  but  as  they  adopted  sotm 
of  the  mysterious  and  extrava^t  opinions  of  the  'Mystic 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  free  Spuit,'  we  find  in  the  Ger- 
man records  of  this  centair  a  frequent  distinction  of  thens, 
into  those  of  the  right  and  approved  class,  and  those  of  the 
sublime  or  free  spirit,  the  fiirmer  of  whom  adhered  to  the 
public  religion,  while  the  latter  were  corrupted  by  the  opi- 
nions of  the  mystics.  The  Beguines  now  shared  in  the 
persecution  which  fell  upon  the  mystics.  The  Clementina, 
as  it  is  called,  or  constitution  of  the  council  of  Vienna,  A-D. 
1311,  against  the  Beguines,  or  those  female  societies  who 
lived  together  in  flxra  habitations,  under  a  common  rule  of 
|H0U8  discipline  and  virtuous  industry,  gave  rise  to  a  perse- 
cution of  these  people  which  lasted  till  the  reformation  bv 
Luther,  and  ruined  the  cause  both  of  the  Beguines  and 
Beghaids  in  many  places.  For  though  the  pope,  in  his  lut 
constitution,  had  permitted  pious  women  to  Uve  as  nuns  m 
a  state  of  celibacy,  with  tx  without  taking  the  tow,  and  re 
Aised  a  toleration  only  to  such  of  them  as  were  oormplad 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Brethren  the  free  8]drit ;  yet  tha 
vast  number  of  enemies  which  the  Beguines  and  BegliaidB 
had,  partly  among  tiie  mechanics,  especially  the  weavers, 
and  partly  amon^  the  priestt  and  monks,  took  a  handla 
from  the  Clementina  to  molest  the  Beguines  in  their  houses, 
to  seize  and  destroy  their  goods,  to  offer  them  many  other 
insults,  and  to  involve  the  Beghards  in  the  like  persecution. 
Pope  John  XXII.  affi)rded  the  Beguines  some  relief  under 
these  oppressions,  in  the  year  1324,  by  a  special  eonstitn- 
tion,  in  which  he  gave  a  &vourable  explication  of  the  Cle- 
mentina, and  ordered  that  the  goods,  chattels,  habitations, 
and  societies  of  the  innocent  Beguines  should  be  preserved 
from  every  kind  of  violence  and  insult ;  whieh  example  of 
clemency  and  moderation  was  afterwards  followed  by  odisr 
popes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Beguines,  in  h(^  of  dis- 
appointing more  eActnally  the  malicious  attempts  of  their 
enemies,  embraced  in  many  places  the  third  rule  of  8L 
Francis  and  of  the  Augustines.  Yet  all  these  measures  ia 
their  favour  could  not  prevent  the  loss  both  of  their  repu- 
tation and  substance,  for  from  this  time  they  were  oppressed 
in  several  provinces  by  the  magistrates,  the  clergy,  and  the 
monks,  who  had  cast  a  greedy  eye  upcra  th«r  treasures,  and 
were  extremely  eager  to  divide  the  spoil.  (See  Mo^am's 
Eccks,  History,  edit  8vo.  Lond.  1782,  iiL  pp.  2S8. 
229,  230,  231,  377,  379.)  Mosheim  intended  a  separata 
work  upon  the  Beghards  and  Beguines,  which  never  Kp- 
peared ;  though  he  states  himself,  in  his  history,  that  itwa« 
then  almost  finished.   The  most  copwus  writer  on  the  lMi|p 
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UrtiniM,  in  his  Chrmieon  Batihetue,  vrittcn  in  German, 
Hb.  ir.  cap.  ix.  p.  201.  ibl.  Basil,  1580. 

There  is  a  UtUe  work  of  great  rarity,  entitled  Lettre  de 
M.  lAbbe  S  *  *  *  d  MU0.de  G***,  Bigvine  d'Anven,  ntr 
FOriginB  »i  h  Fngrig  d»  urn  ItuHtnt,  12mo.  Pkr.  1731. 
from  whidk  we  learn  that  BefipiinaRes,  as  tber  were  called 
thai,  exMed  at  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  Alost,  Anderlech,  An- 
riwin.  Antwerp.  Arras,  Anehot,  Audenarde,  Bethune, 
Bruges,  Bmssels.  Cambray,  Cologne,  Courtnty,  Diest,  Douay, 
Ghent,  Grandmont,  Haaielt,  HerMitluds,  Hochstraten, 
Hay,  itxiit  Lew,  LiAge,  Lierre,  Lille.  Lovz,  Louvun,  Ha- 
Udm,  Mods,  Namur,  Nivelle.  Oinhies,  Ruremonde,  Ter- 
monde,  Tirlemont,  St  Trond,  Tonftres,  Tonmay,  Toumhout. 
Valenciennes,  Venlo.  and  Vtlvorden.  It  contains  also  two 
representations  of  a  Begutne,  one  in  the  diess  worn  in  the 
chapel  of  her  house  or  oonTent,  and  the  other  in  her  walk- 
ing habit  Communities  of  Begnines  still  subsist  in  Hoi- 
land,  Belgium,  and  QermanT.  In  Brussels  them  is  a  portion 
of  the  town  s^l  called  the  Begoinage,  inhabited  by  about  a 
thousand  Begnines,  governed  by  matrons.  There  an  Be- 
guinaffes  also  at  Am^iBrdam,  Antwerp,  and  Hsehlin. 

BEHEADING.  [See  Ouapitation.] 

BEHBM.  MARTtN,  was  a  o^bcatad  narigator  and 
geographer  of  the  fifteenth  century.  His  name  is  written 
by  various  authors  in  very  different  ways :  Behem,  Bebam, 
Siehaim,  Bcehm,  Bvhem,  B^wn,  Behemira,  &e.  He  was 
bom  in  the  old  imperial  city  of  Nurembarg,.somewheTe  about 
the  year  1436.  His  family,  whieh  was  respectable,  or  what 
was  called  *  distinguished '  in  those  days,  is  said  to  have 
eome  originally  ftvm  Bohemia.  His  education  was  care- 
ftilly  attended  to.  and  be  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  tbe  advan- 
tage of  being  instmcted  by  the  learned  John  Miiller.  better 
known  under  the  Latin  name  of  Regiomontanus.  In  eariy 
life  he  followed  the  profession  of  a  merdiant,  eoiUinuing, 
bowwer,  to  cultivate  the  matheroatioBl.  and  par^Bulariy  tbe 
nautical,  scienoes.  whieh  may  have  become  more  interesting 
to  him  bam  the  cireumstanoe  of  hi*  having  to  make  severu 
commercial  vc^wges.  Even  at  this  time  be  is  said  to  have 
reflected  a  great  deal  on  the  subject  of  the  antipodes,  and, 
like  Columbus,  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
vast  tztots  of  land  in  tiie  western  hemisphere ;  but  already 
many  aeientifio  men  entertained  vague  notions  of  tbe  kind. 

Bnng  on  business  at  Antweni  in  tbe  year  1479,  Bebem 
became  acquainted  with  some  Flemings  who  were  closely 
connected  with  tbe  enterprising  court  of  Lisbon,  and  who 
had  formed  colonies  in  the  newly-discovered  islands  of  the 
Azores.  At  their  pressing  invitation,  Martin  went  to  Poi^ 
tngat,  where,  as  a  skilful  cosmogimpher  and  maker  of  maps, 
be  was  well  received,  that  country  being  at  the  time  wholly 
givML  up  to  maritime  diicoveriaa.  The  mai^  eontnmtaias 
and  contradictians  ooDcemii^  Behem's  lifb  begin  at  this 
point,  but  hen.  at  least,  they  are  easily  setU»d.  CeUariusand 
several  odwr  writets  say  mt  Behem  waa  tiie  disoovenr  of 
the  whole  group  of  the  Aiores.  whereas  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence to  uow  that  some  of  them  were  seen  by  Vandeiherg, 
a  navigator  of  Bruges,  in  1431,  when  Martin  eonld  be  litw 
more  than  a  year  old ;  that  Gonsavo  Velho  Cabral  visited 
and  named  the  island  of  Santa  Maria  in  1432 ;  and  that  all 
the  islands  were  known  in  1460,  or  nineteen  years  before 
Behem  went  to  Lisbon,  and  connected  himself  as  a  geo- 
ffrapher  and  explorer  with  the  Ptvtuguese  government 
ThMe  facts  are  reofurded  in  Portuguese  history.  Other  au- 
thors, again,  merely  make  Behem  tbe  discoverer  of  the 
island  fif  Fayal ;  and  Mr.  Otto,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to 
advanoc  the  fame  of  his  countryman,  attaches  great  import- 
ance to  the  fbllowing  note,  which  he  says  was  written  in 
Gennan,  mi  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  anbives  of 
Nnremherg:— *  Martin  Beham.  ^tx{^  son  of  Au.  Martin 
Beliam  of  Scopperin,  lived  in  die  reign  of  John  II..  king  of 
Portugal,  on  sn  island  which  he  discovered  himself,  and 
wliic^  he  called  Faval,  situated  among  the  Azores  in  the 
Western  Ocean.'  'but  there  is  good  ground  tor  believing 
that  tbe  only  two  of  the  islands  unknown  even  so  early  as 
1449  (when  King  Atphonso  of  Portugal  granted  a  license 
to  his  own  uncle,  Don  Henry,  to  colonise  the  Azores),  were 
tbe  comparatively  small  and  distant  islands  of  Cmto  and 
Flores;  and  its  magnitude  and  position  must  of  neoesnty 
have  made  Fayal.  with  the  fpoup  to  which  it  belongs,  known 
soon  after' tbe  discovery  (m  1433)  of  St  Mary's  and  St. 
Michael  a. 

Wc  now  come  to  a  fiut  in  which  his  bi(^;raphen  gene- 
rally affree.  though  they  diflbr  a  few  mmths  ai  to  date.  In 
1484,  Behem  was  placed  as  s  soimtiftc  man  w  boai4  ^ 


fleet  of  the  celebrated  navigator  Dio^  Cam,  who  was  com 
missioned  to  proMcute  Portuguese  discovery  along  the  west 
African  coasts,  which  were  then  only  known  as  far  as  Cap* 
St  Catherine  in  lat  3^  30'  S.  With  that  distinguished  ad 
mini  the  eoimogr^hcr  went  to  Fayal  and  Pico  i  ud  ttiia 
we  beUeve  to  be  the  first  time  he  ever  visited  the  Amtob. 
Leaving  that  group  of  islands,  they  bound  in  witli  tiie  Afneas 
oontinent,  and,  douUing  Cape  Verde,  examined  all  the  ooatt 
ttvm  the  river  Oambm  to  the  river  Zaire,  or  Congo,  tbe 
mouth  of  whieh  lies  in  lat.  6°  S.  Continning.  their  course, 
they  made  Cme  St  Augustine,  and  finally  reached  Cape 
Cross,  or  De  Padrono,  in  lat.  23?  S.,  which  was  the  limit  of 
their  voyage,  and  no  leas  than  1 9°  SO'  farther  south  than  any 
preceding  discoverer  had  ventured.  After  an  absence  of 
nineteen  months,  Behem  returned  to  Lisbon,  where,  in  re- 
ward fbr  his  services,  the  king  (John  II.)  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him  in  a  pubUe  and  unusually 
splendid  manner. 

In  1486  we  hear  of  Behem  at  Fayal,  where,  and  at  which 
time,  he  married  ibe  daughter  of  Job  Hnerter,  by  whtmi  he 
bad  a  son.  It  appears  to  us,  Uiat,  from  his  settlement  in  ibh 
island,  and  from  the  can  he  took  to  edoniie  and  cultivate  it, 
ibm  mistake  arose,  in  alter  yeu*>  of  his  having  been  lliedb- 
eovner  of  Fayal.  Martin  Behem  did  not  (as  far  as  we  can 
learn)  accompany  any  otiier  expedition  fac  discovery  eithmr 
to  Africa  or  elsewhere ;  but  he  busied  himself  in  mafcittg 
charts,  and  oooaaionally  went  fixan  the  Aiores  to  Linbon 
and  to  Madeira,  at  eimer  of  which  places  be  may  ham 
formed  an  acqnaintanoe  witii  Christopher  Columbus.  An 
important,  but  we  think  an  unraasMiable.  conclusiMi  hna 
been  drawn  chiefly  from  thn  asaamad  mtttftng  (tf  these  tWL' 
great  men. 

In  1493,  the  year  in  which  Columbus  started  on  the 
expedition  that  ended  in  the  discovery  of  the  New  World* 
Martin  Behem  paid  a  visit  to  Ua  native  eity  ct  Nurembn^, 
where,  in  the  eonrteof  ayear'aieiidenccandatttiewmMt 
request  of  his  countrymen,  he  made  a  terrestrial  fl^obe. 
some  traits  and  guesses  in  which  have,  perhaps  mm  than 
anything  else,  contributed  to  an  obrtmately  maint^ned 
theory.  Whm  he  returned  from  Germany  to  Portugal  he 
was  employed  fot  a  short  time  in  some  diplomatic  negocift- 
tions ;  but  in  1494,  retiring  from  all  public  business,  Martin 
repaired  to  his  estates  in  Fayal,  where  he  lived  tranquilly  in 
the  bosom  of  his  fiimily,  continuing;  however,  to  luep  bis 
attention  awake  to  his  old  and  darting  subject  ud  to  ttie 
pn^^sa  of  discovery,  whieh  after  Columbus's  first  vt^age 
was  carried  on  more  npidly  than  ever.  In  1506  he  was 
once  more  at  Lisbon,  and  on  tbe  39th  day  <^  July  in  the 
same  year,  full  of  yean  and  honoun.  be  died  in  that  city, 
leaving  no  woriu  of  any  kind  behind  him,  exoqit  tbe  mapa 
and  ehatta  he  had  made,  and  his  |^oba.  A  nemt  touut 
in  Germany  (Mrs.  Jameson)  mentions  an  intemtiiw  fi^: 
the  old  house  of  Hfortin  Behem  in  the  <tf  Nniemhog  is 
to  the  present  day  ooeupied  by  a  globe  and  mapseUer. 

It  is  admitted  on  sll  sides  that  Martin  Behem  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  one  of  tiie  most  learned  geographers,  ud  as 
the  very  best  chart-maker  of  his  age.  But  these,  his  reid 
and  great  merits,  have  not  satisfiea  certain  writera,  who. 
moved  by  the  prqudioes  trf country,  or  a  love  of  otmtndiction 
and  paraidox,  insist  that  Bebem,  and  not  Columbus,  was  the 
discoverer  of  America.  C^larius  and  Riccioli  both  say  thet 
he  visited  the  Amoican  continent  and  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens,  but  Stuvenius  appears  to  have  been  tiie  first  to  give 
great  importance  to  this  doctrine ;  asserting  in  his  treatise. 
De  vero  nooi  Orbit  Itwmton,  that  Behem  had  aootuMe]^ 
tmeed  on  his  globe  preserved  at  Nuremberg  die  islands  of 
America,  ana  even  the  Stnit  of  Magalhacna.  Professor 
Toien  combated  thu  assertion  as  far  back  as  1761.  and  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  theory  was  laid  aside  as  untenable 
Dr.  Robertson,  in  bis  Hittory  ^  America,  took  some  pains 
to  rescue  the  fame  of  Columbus,  but  the  task  was  then  con- 
sidered almost  unnecessaiy.  In  1786,  however,  Mr.  Otto,  a 
diplomatic  servant  of  the  French  government,  but  a  (xennan 
by  birth,  again  renewed  tbe  nearly  forgotten  dispute,  and  in 
a  long  lett^  to  Dr.  Fnnklin  stated  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  Martin  Behem  had  visited  America  before  Columbus, 
and  that  all  Columbus  had  done  after  him  bad  been  in  pur 
suanoe  of  Befaem's  instructions  and  advice. 

Mr.  Otto  does  not  seem  to  he  awan  that  sooh  an  t^nion 
was  ever  started  befbie.  His  lettw  wn  pnbliifaad  m  the 
second  volume  of '  Transactions  of  the  Amerioao  PhOoso- 
joliioal  Socie^,  held  at  Philadelphia  fat  jwanotiBg  UiefiBl 
KiH»^edge.*  After  itaappenukoe  ft  T|ilet]^otsi9MWl«nd 
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oouj^lm  of  ^da|MBdiu  and  biogn^iioal  dietloiumei, 
vitfaont  looUng  into  the  matter,  took  up  Mr.  Otto's  ttory 
»4  someAing  new  and  atrikiiw.  not  knowing  that  it  was  old 
and  hid  been  disfwored.  The  way  in  which  it  opens  is 
eowgh  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole,  for  Mr.  Otto  repeats 
•"jid  beUerra  tbe  error  that  Behem  was  the  discoverer  of  all 
the  Azores.  When  he  says  that  this  impossibility  is  estsr 
Mished  br  reeords'  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Nuremberg, 
ve  can  have  no  fkith  in  the  same  kind  of  proofs  as  to  the 
American  diseovery.  It  must  be  mentioned,  moreover, 
that-  none  of  these  reeords  or  doouments  *  preserved  in  tbe 
archives  of  Nuremberg,'  with  the  exception  of  a  letter  said 
to  be  written  by  Behem,  bear  any  date ;  and  thus  they  may 
■U  have  beea  written  after  the  diseoveriei  of  GolunbuB  ana 
Magalhanuwere  well  known,  at  leaat  to  the  learned  world. 

Aoending  to  one  of  Aese  undated  records,  Bebem,  after 
miding  twenty  yean  at  Fayal,  i^iptied,  in  1464  (eight  years 
beibre  Columbus's  expedition),  to  John  II.  of  Portugal  for 
the  means  of  making  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  south- 
west, and  having  procured  some  ships  found  out  that  part 
«f  Ameriea  whteh  is  now  called  Brazil,  whence,  sailing 
southward,  be  went  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  to 
the  oountry  <^  some  savage  tribes,  whom  he  ooUed  Pata- 
gonians,  becauM  ti^  extremities  of  their  bodies  were  co- 
vered with  a  tkin  more  like  bears'  pawa  than  iMt  and 
hands. 

Another  of  these  Nuremberg  documents,  as  quoted  by 
Mr.  Otto,  says  that  Briiem,  travorsing  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
for  seroal  years,  ucamined  the  Amerioan  islands,  and  dis- 
eovwsd  tbe  strait  whidi  bears  the  name  of  Magalhaens, 
before  either  Chiiiiopher  Colambus  or  Ihgalhaens  sailed 
in  those  seas,  and  even  mathematically  delineatad  mi  a 
chart  fyi  the  king  of  Portugal  the  situation  of  every  part  of 
.that  ftmoas  strait. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  assertions,  which  is  the 
more  definite  of  the  two,  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
ttie  only  expedition  for  discovery  fitted  out  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1484  was  that  of  Diogo  Gam,  who  certainly  never 
went  near  America,  and  who,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
was  accompanied  1^  Martin  Behem.  Indeed  Mr.  Otto,  who 
quotes  contradictory  statements  to  support  each  other,  and 
prove  one  and  the  same  thing,  himsdf  allows  that  Beh«n 
was  with  Diogo  Cam  in  his  African  voyage  in  1484,  t.  «.  in 
the  very  year  that  be  is  said  to  have  applied  for  a  fleet  to  m 
westtrard  and  to  hare  discovered  Brazil,  &c,,  and  in  whiui 
year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  no  other  expedition  than 
Dimo  Cam's  left  Portugal. 

Mr.  Otto  quotes  as  contemporary  auUiorities  one  or  two 
writers  who  did  not  Hve  untB  many  years  after  Behem's 
death  and  the  discoveries  both  of  Magalhaens  and  Colum- 
bus, and  refers  to  several  later  authors  who  could  be  of  no 
authority  whatsoever.  The  chronicler  Hartman  Sehedl  was 
eontemporary  with  Behem ;  but,  as  far  as  he  is  cited  by  Mr. 
Otto,  wno  thinks  the  passage  conclusive,  he  does  not  prove 
or  even  imply  that  Bebem  was  ^e  discoverer  of  America. 
The  passage  simply  states  that  Martin  Behem  went  in  King 
John's  ships  m/A  Diogo  Cam,  that  they  coasted  along  the 
southern  ocean,  <Tosaeid  the  equator,  got  into  the  other 
hemispbeM,  where,  ftwing  to  tbe  eastmrd,  their  shadows 
jHrcfjeeted  towards  the  souni  and  right-hand ;  that  thus  their 
enterprise  may  be  said  to  have  Ofienad  to  ns  another  worid 
bitherto  nnknoim,  and  that  having  finished  this  cruise  in 
cwenty-six  months  they  returned  to  Portugal  with  the  loss 
of  many  of  dimr  men.  Now,  as  it  has  been  seen,  Di<^ 
Cam,  though  keeping  close  to  tbe  African  coast,  did  indeed 
cross  the  equator  and  even  reach  the  33"  of  southern  lati- 
tude, and  the  great  extent  of  his  discoveries  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  occupying  1 9°  .10',  mi^t  in  those  times  be  very  well 
called  a  new  or  unknown  world,  wi&out  any  reference  to 
America. 

Hr.  Otto  says  that  Columbus,  being  at  Madeira,  met 
Martin  Behem,  who  informed  him  of  lus  discoveries  in  tbe 
western  worid  and  showed  him  whidi  way  to  shape  his 
course.  But  M»  assertion  frkUs  to  die  gmund  when  we  find 
that  the  course  aotoally  taken  bv  Columbas  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  alleged  one  of  Bmern*  and  ftr  to  die  north 
of  the  pretended  discovered  land  ma^ed  on  Behem's  fSamous 
globe.  This  globe,  though  a  remarkable  performance,  was 
of  necessity,  in  those  times,  both  defective  and  erroneous 
even  in  relation  to  ttie  old  world.  It  was  made  up  from  tbe 
authorities  of  Ptolemy,  PUny,  and  Strabo,  and  still  more 
flnoB  tiM  eseellent  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  the  iUmlous 
tnmis  oi  8far  John  Uandeville.  From  this  very  globe  it 


shmild  ai^ear  that  his  gaogr^iioal  inbvmatum  in  the  Mil 
did  not  extend  beyond  Japan,  nor  in  the  west  beyond  tfae 
Cape  Verde  Islands ;  and  that  all  that  he  dotted  down  on  bis 
globe  beyond  those  islands  was  from  mere  conjecture.  Of  two 
islands  which  he  set  down  between  the  Cape  Verde  group 
and  America  neither  existe  in  the  place  assigned  to  it. 
One  was  called  St.  Brandon,  the  other  Antilia,  and  from 
the  similarity  of  the  latter  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  Antilles  or  American  idands  discovered  by  Co- 
lumbus. But  Gohimbua  only  gave  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
island  to  a  real  one ;  for,  long  before  his  time,  the  denomi- 
nation of  Antilia  or  Antilia  had  been  assigned  to  a  supposed 
oountry  somewhere  westward  of  the  Azores.  Andrea 
Bianoo,  a  Venetian  gec^raphsr.  who  lived  at  the  beginning 
(tf  the  fifteenth  century,  indulged  macisely  in  the  same 
spenilatiion.  Among  a  collection  of  nis  ohuto  bearing  tfae 
wito  of  1436  9.  fifty-six  years  beAwe  Martin  Behem  made 
his  globe)  there  is  one  in  which  he  lays  down  a  very  large 
island  at  a  great  distance  to  the  west  of  tbe  Ames,  and 
which  he  calls  Antilia.  and  marks  the  beginning  of  another 
island  which  he  calls  La  Han  di  Satanuao,  or  the  Devil'a 
Hand. 

Mr.  Otto  admite  that  neither  Martin  Behem  nor  the  Por- 
tuguese who  employed  him,  and  who  were  exceedingly 
jealous  of  the  discoveries  made  under  the  Spanish  flag,  ever 
even  hinted,  at  the  time  that,  Columbus  was  indebted  to 
another  for  his  discovery  of  America.  Had  there  been  the 
shadow  (tf  a  doubt  on  the  sutgect  tbe  court  of  Lisbon  would 
have  made  itself  heard  throughout  Europe,  and  would  not 
have  left  Ota  ecMtroversy  to  a  frw  literacy  men  living  long 
after  the  evuit  Hr.  WashingtMi  bvmg,  in  hia  Zyk  ^ 
Cobmbtu,  has  eome  to  the  now  inoonlzoiwtible  emelusioii 
that  Martin  Behem  had  no  sort  of  olaun  to  the  hcmoiua  due 
to  the  gnat  Genoese. 

BEHEnaOTH,  J1%)ri3.  is  the  pluraUt  mi^eilatu,  or 

majestic  j^ural,  or  plural  of  excellence,  of  Behimah,  i.  e. 
beoMt,  cattle,  and  occurs  in  Job  xl.  15-24,  as  .tbe  name  of  a 
large  herbivorous  animal,  the  description  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  Scheuchzer,  Herder,  (zesenius,  and  oHxet 
interpreters,  coiresponds  with  the  appearance  and  qualities 
<tf  the  hippopotamus.  Gesenius  Uiioks  that  the  name 
behemoth  was  a  Hebrew  owruption  of  the  Egyptian  word 
Pe€iismoedh,  inytjiMi — bos  marinus  feu  aquatioufr— the 
water-ox,  or  hippopotamus,  which  is  deaeribed  by  various 
travdlers. 

Behemoth  is  thus  described  in  Jobxl.  16-24:  'Behold 
now  behemoth  which  I  created  as  well  as  thyself;  he  eateth 
grass  as  an  ox-  Behold  now  his  strength  in  his  loins,  and 
his  ^wer  in  the  muscles  of  his  belly.  He  bends  his  ex- 
trani^  (t.  tf.  trunk,  proboscis)  like  a  cedar ;  the  ainews  of 
his  terrors  (t.  e.  his  terrible  sinews)  are  interworen  iu  e. 
twisted,  or  interlaced).  His  hollow  bones  are  like  tubes  of 
brass;  his  solid  bones  are  like  bars  of  iron.  He  is  the  chief 
of  the  works  of  the  Almighty.  His  Maker  gave  him  his 
sword  (t.  0.  the  weapon  of  his  tusks).  For  mountains  bear 
bis  fodder,  and  all  the  beasts  of  the  field  play  there.  He 
lieth  under  tfae  lotus-hushes;  in  the  covert  of  reeds  and 
mire.  Tbe  lotoa-bushes  oover  him  with  their  shadow ;  the 
willows  of  Hut  brook  owompass  him.  Behold,  tbe  river 
overfloweth,  yet  he  fleeth  not  He  is  undiun^ed,  altbou^ 
Jordan  rush  against  his  month.  With  bis  eyes  be  takes  it 
(his  aim),  iiis  nose  pierces  through  snares-'  This  isfite- 
quently  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  &e  elephant,  wlu  tries 
with  tiie  extremity  of  his  trunk  whether  tiw  enclosures  are 
secure.  It  was  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  irresistibiUty  of 
Behemoth  that  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury  ^ve  tbe 
title  Behemoth  to  his  history  of  the  causes  of  the  eivil  wars 
of  England,  from  tbe  year  1640  to  1660. 

Hiis  description  appears  to  answer  more  to  the  elei^ant 
tiian  to  the  hippopotamus ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  oldest  com- 
mentators, who  understood  it  of  the  elephant,  is  confirmed 
by  the  fbct  that  the  Arabs  are  in  the  habit  of  adding  the 
epithet  mehemoth  to  their  name  of  the  elephant, /A/,  if  he 
is  very  laiwe  (Strahlenberg,  English  translation,  p.403,eited 
in  Cuvier  s  OttoMtu  Fbt^itet,  vol.  L)  It  is  singular  tfaat 
flu  Siberians  call  tiw  elephants  which  l»ve  been  preserved 
in  their  country,  mammout,  or  fwnno/,  or  momoth,  or  nam- 
ffioM,  or  mammouth, 

Tbe  word  behemoth  occurs  also  as  the  mere  plural  of 
behemah,  cattle,  in  Ps.  1.  10 :  *  For  every  beaat  of  the 
forest  is  mine ;  and  the  cattle  ON>bemotb)  upon  a  thousand 
hills.'    (Cooqiare  Psabn  Ixxiii.  SSJ    JardiL  and  other 
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rahtiM  oBdwtmd  tbcie  paw^  u  the  nnyestie  pLwnl  tar 
ouB  great  ox,  which  cMiBiunea  each  day  the  Teraure  of  a 
dioawnd  monntaiiw;  but.  aemwdii^  to  them,  it  is  prori- 
dantial^  oidered  that  whatever  be  eats  in  the  day  f^ws 
■gain  dnmig  the  night.  They  sondude  from  die  passage. 
m«le  and  ligowle  oreated  he  them.'  tint  there  were  two 
oebemoth ;  bat,  that  they  might  not  destroy  the  whole  world 
fay  moltiidying,  the  fem^  was  killed,  and  the  desb,  which  is 
salted,  is  reserred  for  the  first  dish  at  the  feast  of  the  blessed 
in  I^uvdise.  (For  the  liters^  references  see  Buxtorfli 
Swagogg  Judaiea,  fourth  ed.  Basilaee,  1680,  pp.  734-736.) 
[See  H I  ppoPOTA.!! US .] 

BEHMEN.  JACOB.   [See  Bohmk.] 

BEHN,  APHARA,  sometimes  spelt  APHRA,  and 
AFRA,  a  dramatist  and  miseellaneous  writer,  was  of  a 
good  fiiinity  in  the  city  of  Canterbury :  she  was  bom  in  the 
reign  of  Chariet  I.,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  ascer- 
ta^ed.  Her  fiitfaer,  whose  name  was  Johnson,  was  related 
to  the  Lords  Willoughby,  and  by  means  of  his  connexion 
efatained  the  post  of  lieuteitaDt-general  of  Sorinam,  and  iu 
dependencies;  for  whieh  place  he  aocordingly  sailed  with 
his  daughter,  than  very  youig.  but  died  on  the  passage. 
Apfaais,  however,  continued  Uie  voyage ;  and  spears  to 
have  resided  at  Surinam  fbr  some  length  of  time,  Uiough 
under  what  eircnmstances  is  not  known.  She  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  &mous  dave  Oroonoko.  whom  ^e  re- 
presents to  have  been  a  prinoe  among  his  own  oounttymen, 
and  a  man  of  an  heroic  cast  of  character,  end  who  after- 
wards became  the  subject  of  a  novel  from  her  pen,  and  of  a 
tr^^j,  better  known,  by  her  friend  Southern.  After  her 
return  to  England  she  married  Mr.  Befan,  a  merchant  of 
Dntofa  extraction ;  and  appears  to  have  been  personally  in- 
troduced to  Chartes  II.,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  her 
account  of  Surinam,  and  probably  with  the  freedom  and 
vivacity  of  her  manners,  that  he  thought  her  (say  the  bio- 
graphers) a  proper  person  tobe  intrustM  with  flie  manage- 
ment of  some  important  affairs  during  the  Buhsb  war, 
irtiieh  occasioned  tier  going  into  Planders.  and  residing 
at  Antwerp;  as  some  father  biognphers  say,  in  the  cha- 
rseter  of  a  s|pr ;  or  as  others  have  pat  it, '  she  engaged  in 
gallantries  for  the  good  of  her  country.'  It  is  supposed 
that  by  this  time  her  husband  was  dead.  The  engaging  pa-  ; 
^otism  of  Mrs.  Behn  succeeded  in  discovering  the  intenUon  ; 
of  the  Dutch  to  sail  up  the  Thames  and  Medvay,  and  to  put 
the  English  to  the  shame  of  having  their  shipa  burnt,  as  they 
actually  did ;  but  the  court  of  Charles,  with  its  usual  levity, 
giving  no  credit  to  the  report  of  its  fair  envoy,  she  is  said  to 
have  renounced  ^1  further  politics,  out  of  mortification,  and  to 
have  devoteMl  the  rest  of  her  stay  in  Holland  to  amusement. 
She  set  out  shortly  afterwards  on  her  return  to  England, 
narrowly  escaped  death  (for  the  vessel  foundered  in  sight  of 
land,  and  the  passengers  were  saved  in  boats.)  and  became 
for  the  rest  of  her  fife  an  authoress  by  profossion.  and  a  . 
woman  of  gallantry.  She  wrote  seventeen  plays,  besides 
poems,  tales,  lore-letteis,  and  transUtions  boUi  in  pnwe  and 
verse.  The  once  celebrated  letters  between  a  nobleman 
and  his  sister-in-law  (Lady  Henrietta  Berkeley  and  the  in- 
famous Lord  Orey)  are  hers.    She  contributed  the  para- 

Ehrase  of  (Enone's  Letters  to  Paris,  in  the  English  col- 
iction  of  Ovid's  Epistles ;  and  translated  Fontenelle's  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds,  and  the  sixth  book  of  (^wley's  Latin  poem 
m  Plants.  Both  her  opinions  and  her  talents  naturally 
brought  her  acquainted  with  the  leading  wits  of  the  day, 
the  wildest  and  the  staidest,  Rochester,  Etherege,  Charles 
C<^n,  Dryden,  Southern,  &c. ;  and  at  one  time,  we  know 
not  how  long,  she  describes  herself  as  having  been  forced 
to  write  for  her  bread;  but,  from  an  expression  in  Lang- 
baine,  we  guess  that  during  the  latter  part  of  her  Ufe  she 
was  in  more  eaiiy  circumstances.  She  died  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  ^e,  and  was  buiied  in  the  elouters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  with  the  following  absurd  inseriptioD : 

•  Un.  Aftuam  Bahn  dlrd  ApHl  16th,  1689. 

'  Here  livt  k  proof  that  wH  ctm  never  be 
Dafeacc  rooiiuh  aKainit  mortality. 
Grwt  poetewl  O,  thy  itunendaiu  Uya 
Tlie  mdd  admhei,  and  Uka  Mum*  pimiaa. 

Sarivad  by  Thomaa  Waioe,  in  reipect  to  lo  bright  a  ganlui.* 

This  Mr.  Waine,  it  seems,  was  saH, '  by  the  envious  of 
tier  own  sex,'  to  have  been  the  author  of  most  of  the  pieces 
that  went  under  her  name ;  but  her  biographers  justly  ad- 
dnoe  the  above  verses  as  a  sufficing  proof  to  the  contrary. 

Ai^iara  Beho  is  described  as  naving  been  a  gracefol 
womOf  wraaatt,  irMt  bmra  boir.  and  a  pieiehig  eye; 


something  passkmate,  but  generous ;  and  who  would  soom 
forgive  an  iiyury  than  do  one.  She  would  write  in  com- 
pany, and  St  the  same  time  take  her  part  in  the  conversa- 
tion. We  have  read  somewhere,  that  the  'Lycidas,'  tat 
whom  she  zeuesents  herself  as  entertaining  a  hopeloBS 
passion,  was  Creech. 

The  character  of  Mrs.  Behn*s  writings  is  that  of  a  Hvely 
mediocrity,  availing  itself  of  all  ^e  license  of  the  age.  She/ 
had  a  feeling  for  truth,  great  animal  spirits,  great  fiiciHty 
in  versification,  an  unceasing  flow  of  sprightly  but  not  un- 
common ideas,  and  courage  enough  to  put  down  whatever 
came  into  her  head.  The  result  was,  some  pleasing  little 
novels,  chiefly  token  from  the  French;  some  songs  and 
poetical  translations,  very  clever ;  and  a,ieto(  dramas,  suc- 
cessful in  their  day,  and  astounding  for  their  licentumsness. 
Pope's  couplet  is  well  known  * 

The  Uitgo  how  looMir  doea  A*ti«ii  triad. 
Who  Iklrly  puta  her  enaractera  to  bad. 

Astrasa  was  the  poetical  name  by  which  she  was  known 
among  her  contemporaries.  A  modem  reader  who  £ps 
into  her  plays  is  astonished  to  find  of  what  a  h»p  of  mere- 
trietousnesii  they  an  made  up ;  but  luckily  he  cannot  read 
hr.  The  Terr  liveliness,  not  being  of  a  high  order,  becomes 
tiresome,  'niere  is  an  endless  imbroglio  of  ral^,  demi- 
reps, and  common-place  situations,  out  of  which  he  is  glad 
to  escape.  Mrs.  Behn  seems  scarcely  to  have  had  any  idea 
of  love,  except  as  an  animal  passion ;  but  as  this  was  the 
feeling  of  the  age,  and  she  was  probably  brought  up  in  it, 
besides  being  early  thrown  out  into  the  world,  and  ultimately 
surrounded  with  men  of  wit,  who  helped  to  spoil  her,  a  re- 
flecting reader  will  perhaps  give  her  the  credit  of  having 
been  injured  by  the  very  candour  and  docility  of  her  nature ; 
and  consider  it  probable,  that,  had  she  lived  in  better  times, 
she  would  have  been  a  real  ornament  to  her  sex.  (Dramatic 
Worka  of  the  late  incomparable  Mrt.  Ajphra  Behn ;  Bio- 
grmfUa  Britamica,  ^c.) 

BEHRINO.  VITUS,  was  1^  birth  a  Dane,  and  in  his 
vouth  made  many  voyages  to  the  East  and  West  Indies ; 
but  being  tempted  bv  the  great  encouragement  held  out 
to  able  mariners  by  Peter  the  C^at,  he  early  entered  the 
navy  of  Russia,  and  served  in  the  Cronstadt  fleet,  in  the 
wars  with  the  Swedes.  He  obtained  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
in  1707,and  of  captain-lieutenant  in  1710;  the  date  ofhis 
becoming  captain  is  uncertain,  but  in  1732  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain-commander  previous  to  setting 
out  on  his  last  expedition. 

The  Empress  Catherine  being  anxious  to  promote  dis* 
covery  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  Asia,  and  to  settle  the 
then  doubtful  question  as  to  the  junction  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, Behring  was  appointed  to  command  an  expedition  fi>r 
that  purpose.  He  left  St.  Petersburg  in  February,  1725. 
and  attar  expiring  several  riyers,  travelled  over-land  by  the 
way  of  Yakutsk,  on  the  Lena,  to  Okhotsk,  tiien  crossed  uv«r 
to  Boldieretsk.  and  arrived  at  Niscbnei  Kamtohatka  Ostrog. 
Here  he  built  a  small  boat,  and  sailed  on  the  SOlh  of  July, 
1 7S8,  coasting  KamtchatkatiU  he  laach^  in  August  (67°  IS' 
N.  1st.  by  his  observations)  a  cape  which,  from  the  land 
beyond  it  trending  so  much  to  the  westward,  he  supposed 
to  be  the  north-easternmost  point  of  Asia.  In  this  con- 
jecture, however,  as  has  since  been  proved,  Behring  was 
mistaken ;  the  point  reached  by  him  must  have  been  Serdie 
Kamen :  but  with  this  conviction  on  his  own  mind,  and  the 
approach  of  winter,  he  determined  to  retrace  his  steps,  and 
he  returned  in  safety  to  Nischnei  Kamtchatka.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  made  another  attempt,  but  a  continuance  of 
bad  weather  obliged  him  to  shape  his  oourse  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  he  reached  Okhotsk,  having  doubled  the 
southern  prtHnont(Hry  of  Kamtchatka.  which  peninsula 
was  up  to  that  time  generally  beltered  to  join  Japan. 
Fma  Okhotsk  hff  vent  to  St  Petersburg,  and  having 
obtained  his  promotion,  in  1733  took  the  command  of  an 
expedition  for  die  purposes  of  discovery,  which  was  fitted 
out  on  a  very  large  scale.  After  several  exploratory  ex- 
cursions, he  stationed  himself  at  Yakutsk,  directing  vari- 
ous detachments  of  his  officers  down  the  rivers  on  different 
points  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  In  1740  he  reached  Okhotsk, 
where  vessels  bad  previously  been  built  for  him.  in  which 
he  sailed  for  Awatska  Bay,  where  he  founded  the  pre- 
sent settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  and  passed  the  winter. 
His  discoveries  to  the  northward  being  deemed  sufficiently 
satisflustory,  he  was  now  directed  to  proceed  to  the  eastward 
towards  the  American  continent  He  left  Awatska  in  June* 
1741,  steering  to  the  soutl^-M{f|,^bitt  h^^rji^  «ht 
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IMraKel  of  46°  without  seeing  land,  he  altered  his  course  to 
the  north-east,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  (having  been  forty- 
ftur  days  at  lea)  he  descried  very  high  mountains  covered 
with  soov  in  lat.  56^"  N.,  having  made,  according  to  his 
mining,  50°  of  E.  long,  from  Awatska.  He  now  followed 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  whifih  was  found  to  take  a  very 
westerly  direction,  but  bis  crew  suffering  from  sickness,  and 
the  ship  being  in  a  very  disabled  state  nom  bad  weather,  he 
HMolved  to  return  to  Kamtchatka.  which,  however,  he  was 
not  doomed  to  reach.  Having  passed  several  islands,  his 
ship  was  wrecked  on  that  which  now  -bears  his  name,  on  the 
3d  of  November,  1741 :  Behring  died  on  the  8th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month.  He  m^ay  be  said  to  have  been  half  buried 
alive,  fiir  the  sand  rolled  down  continually  over  him  in  the 
ditch  where  he  lay,  but  he  would  not  suffNT  it  to  be  removed, 
as  it  affi>rded  him  warmth. 

Id  the  iblbwing  summer  the  survivors  of  his  crew  reached 
Kamtchatka  in  a  small  vessel  which  they  built  from  the 
wreck,  and  thus  some  account  of  this  ill-foted  voyage  was 
preserved.  With  regard  to  the  places  that  he  touched  at  on 
the  American  shore,  they  must  be  very  undefined ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  westerly  trending  of  the  coast,  and  the  high 
mountains,  seem  to  place  bis  first  landfall  about  Admiralty 
Bay,  on  that  part  of  the  coast  now  called  New  Norfolk. 
The  islands  mentioned  by  him  must  have  been  some  of  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago.  (Miiller's  JecourU  qfSutsianDit- 
coverie*.') 

BEHRING'S  STRAITS,  which  connect  the  Paciffc 
with  the  Polar  Ocean,  are  formed  by  the  approach  of  the 
continents  of  America  and  Asia ;  the  two  nearest  points  of 
these  continents  are  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  east,  and 
East  Cape  to  the  west,  which  are  distant  only  50  miles  from 
each  other  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction.  They  are  both 
bold  and  high  promontories,  but  tlie  bilU  on  the  American 
kide  are  more  ragged  and  peaked.  About  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  a  low  swampy  shore 
begins,  which  continues  all  the  way  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  greatest  depth  of  water  in  the  straits  is  about  32  fathoms : 
the  bottom  is  soft  mud  in  the  middle,  and  sandy  towards 
each  shore.  About  midway  across  are  three  islands, 
called  the  IKomedes,  the  largest  of  which  (Ratmanoff)  is 
about  four  mQes  long ;  the  next  (Kruieustem)  neariy  two 
miles,  and  the  last  a  mere  rock.  Neither  these  islands  nor 
the  adjacent  shores  are  permanenUy  inhabited,  though 
frequently  vi«ted  by  the  Ksquimaux  in  their  excarabos. 
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These  Straits  derive  their  name  from  Hba  celebrated 
Ruttitn  navigator.  Vitus  Behring,  who  in  1728  left  Kamt- 
chatka and  nude  a  coasting  voyage  to  the  northward,  though 
it  is  hj  no  means  certain  that  he  ever  passed  East  Ca^. 
To  our  own  countryman  Cook  we  are  mdebted  for  more 
aocttrate  information  about  these  straits,  which  have  recently 
undergone  a  stricter  examination  by  Capt.  Beechey.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  these  straits  are  blocked  up  during  the 
winter,  thourii  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  they  are,  as 
the  ic«  in  these  seas  is  not  of  the  heavy  nature  that  it  is  in 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  therefore  only  takes  the  ground  in  very 
•haUnr  vster.    The  prmiling  current  oppeua  to  sat 


through  the  straits  to  the  northwacd.  but  it  has  ootthM 
decidM  character  which  it  has  fart&er  to  the  Dortfawardi 
where,  along  the  American  ooast,  it  runs  strong  to  the  NJB. 

BEHRING'S  ISLAND  is  situated  in  the  Nrath  Paci 
fic,  100  miles  S.E.  of  Cape  Kamtchatka.  It  was  first  ilia- 
covered  by  Behring,  on  his  return  to  Kamtchatka  from 
the  voyage  of  discovery  oB  the  coast  of  America  in  1741. 
Soon  after,  some  Kamtehadales  went  over  to  the  ibliod  to 
hunt  the  sea-otter,  foxes,  and  other  animals,  for  their  skin*. 
It  was  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  ita  diiMvary,  and  was 
barren  in  the  extreme,  without  a  shrub  on  its  snrfooe,  tlw 
only  ftre-wood  being  what  was  oast  on  toe  beaoh.  It  has 
since  become  an  important  trading  station,  and  vmmIs  from 
Oithotak  and  Kamtchatka,  trading  to  the  nnmeroui  islands 
in  these  seas,  generally  winter  here,  and  em«  a  quantity  of 
the  flesh  of  sea-animab  for  their  voya^<.. 

The  island  is  high  to  the  N.W.,  steep  and  difiy,  but 
slopes  gradually  down  to  the  ssuthero  shMes,  whidi  are 
low;  the  island  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  rodcy  ooast. 
Fresh  water  is  found  on  it.  The  north  point  of  the  island 
is  in  55°  22'  N.  lat.,  165°  51'  E.  long. 

BEHUT.  the  antient  Hydaspes.   [See  Penj^lb.] 

BEIRA.   [See  B8yr\.1 

BEIRUT,  or  BAIROUT  (Bqpvric,  Berytua.  Steph.  By- 
■ant.:  see  i:Nouys.  Fwiegetes,  1. 411.  for  (be  quantity  of  tiht 
penuItimaX  ii  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  ihores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, situated  on  the  south  side  of  an  men  bay.  It 
was  a  Phmnician  city  of  great  antiquity,  llie  name  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Fh«e- 
nioian  deity  Boal-Berith,  who  had  a  temple  here ;  but  Ste- 
phanus  ByxantLnus  says  it  was  so  called  from  its  abundant 
su[tply  of  water:  Beer  (Bqp).  he  odds,  stifles  in  the  FtuB- 
nicion  language  a  teell.  [See  Bbbr-shxha.}  Diodotus 
Tryphon  entirely  destroyed  it  about  140  bx.,  but  after  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Romans,  it  was  rebuilt  near  the 
site  of  the  antient  city.  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  colony 
called  it  after  his  daughter,  with  the  epithet  *h^py,'  Co- 
lonia  Felix  Julia,  and  medals  were  afterwards  struck  in 
honour  of  the  Roman  emperors,  bearing  the  legend  Colonia 
Felix  Berytus.  (Plin.v.  AO.)  Agrmpa,  me  grandson  of  Hnxid 
the  Great,  decorated  the  town  wiui  a  thc«Ue,  amphitheatre, 
baths,  &&,  and  instituted  games.  Hexod  the  Gnat  held 
here  an  assembly,  in  which  he  ocmdemned  his  two  sons,  Alex- 
ander and  Aristobulus,  on  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  his 
life.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  ce^bratad  the 
birth-day  of  his  father  Vespasian  at  this  citv.  Bmytus  was 
famous  for  the  study  of  the  tow,  for  which  there  was  a  cele- 

(Cotas  of  Bcrjrtni  ham  Iba  BrlUrii  Uaanm,  MtnU  iIh.] 


ITbm  Empem  Uuriniu.] 

brated  school  in  the  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  aaeribad 
to  Alexander  Sevwus ;  it  certainlv  flourished,  at  iMst  beftm 
X>ioeletiu.  Justinian  oalled  it  wr^uzae  of  the  law/ aaA 
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would  uot  alloir  my  other  citjr  than  Rotre,  Constantinople, 
and  Bexyttu,  to  have  profesiors  who  should  expound  the 
Ronan  law.  (Boa  the  tecond  epistle  prefixed  to  the  Di- 
gmia.)  The  aplmdour  of  tluR  lehool,  which  preserved  in 
the  Badt  the  langnage  and  jurapmdenoe  of  the  Rom uu, 
may  be  conipated  to  ham  lasted  from  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  centary.  (Gibbon,  ii.  294.)  In  591  a.d. 
B^vtus  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  eattbqui^e. 

When  the  Saraoras  overran  Syria,  Berytus  fell  into  their 
hands.  It  was  taken  from  them  in  111  1,  by  Baldwin,  kttig 
of  Jerusalem,  bnt  retaken  by  Saladin  in  1187.  During 
the  Holy  Wars  it  often  changed  masters,  and  is  the  scene 
of  the  fitbled  victory  of  St.  George  over  the  dragon.  Till 
the  year  1791  the  French  had  a  factory  at  Beirut,  but 
they  were  expelled  by  Djezzar.  paaba  of  Acre,  who  seized 
the  place  from  the  emir  of  the  Druses,  to  whom  it  then  he- 
loo^Bd,  and  placed  a  Turkish  garrison  in  it 

Since  this  time  both  the  town  and  the  adjacent  country 
have  been  greatly  neglected,  though  it  still  continues  the 
cntnyOt  of  the  eommerce  of  the  Dnues  and  Mnnmiies, 
wfaenoe  they  expcat  their  oottuu  and  silks,  a&d  receive  in 
ratum  rise,  tobuoo,  and  money,  whidi  th^  exchange  fbr 
the  emi  of  the  Bekaa  and  Havutan.  As  the  town  was 
greatly  inconvenienced  for  water,  Cjezzar  cut  a  canal  fcom 
the  River  Beirut,  which  falls  into  the  bay  near  the  city, 
and  built  fountains,  in  excavating  which  much  of  the  an- 
tient  remains  was  discovered.  He  also  built  the  present 
walls,  after  the  bombardment  of  the  place  by  the  Russians, 
but  they  are  very  weak. 

Beirut  now  contains  few  traces  of  its  former  splen- 
dour :  a  bath,  pieces  of  granite  columns,  several  of  which 
were  still  standing  when  Pococke  visited  the  place,  and  a 
few  other  fragments,  are  all  that  now  remain.  But  a  great 
numbra-  of  granite  columns  may  be  seen  along  the  snore 
boMath  the  water,  and  part  of  the  present  mote  is  composed 
of  them.  From  the  delnis  without  the  imiscnt  walls,  it 
upears  that  ^  antient  town  oceu|ned  a  lari^r  space  than 
the  modwa,  which  is  hut  a  small  place.  The  walls  are 
strengthened  by  several  towers,  and  there  are  Ave  gates  to 
the  dty.  It  receives  a  copious  supply  of  water  from  a  small 
rim  called  Nabr  Beirut,  which  rises  in  Mount  Libanus, 
and  tlowB  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  from  the  town ;  the 
water 'is  conveyed  by  the  canal  before-mentioned,  and  re- 
ceived into  reservoirs  and  fountains.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns :  tlie  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  stone.  The  town  is  commanded  by  some 
W  hills  to  the  S.E.  Its  population  is  estimated  at  6000 
bouIb,  of  whom  the  Turks  form  one-third.  There  is  a  large 
and  well-built  mosque  in  the  ci^,  fbrmeily  a  Christian 
diurcfa,  dedicated  to  St.  John,  and  there  was  a  Capuchin 
eonvent.   The  suburbs  of  the  town  are  as  large  as  the  dty 

In  pmnt  of  loeaHtjr,  Beirut  is  aa  pleasantly  aitnated  as 
any  town  in  Syria :  it  stands  at  the  verge  m  a  beantifiil 
plun,  varied  with  small  hiUb,  and  extending  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Libanus.  The  surrounding  country  is  covered  with 
hiodEs,  and  enriched  with  groves  of  vines,  olives,  palms,  and 
orange,  lemon,  and  midberry  trees ;  behind  which  rises  the 
krfty  chain  of  Libanus.  No  com  is  produced  around  the 
town ;  a  small  red  wine  is  made  on  Mount  Libanus,  which 
is  cheap  and  good ;  but  raw  silk  is  the  staple,  which,  with 
cotton,  olives,  and  figs,  is  exported  to  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
Aleppo.  Game  is  abundant,  the  beef  from  Libanus  is  excel- 
lent and  supplies  of  aXl  sorts  may  be  procured  good  and 
eheMK 

The  bay  is  luge,  and  the  anchorage  good,  though  open 
to  the  noTthvatd;  fyaneAj  Uiere  was  a  port,  but  now  there 
ia  only  a  small  mole  sufficient  to  shelter  boats.  The  en- 
trsnoe  to  iba  river  is  too  sheUow  to  admit  a  boat  of  any  size. 
There  is  a  rise  and  &11  of  about  two  foet,  but  no  rraular 
tide.  Beirut  is  in  the  pashalik  of  Axffe.  It  lies  in  33^^49^ 
N.  lat.,  35°  27'  E.  long.,  40  miles  S.S.W.  of  Tripoli,  and 
13  miles  N.N.S.  of  Saide. 

(Pococke's  TraveU  in  the  Eatt;  Volney's  Travels  in 
Sifria ;  Browne's  TVtnw^ ;  Mangles  and  Irby ,  Purdy's 
Mediterrcatean  Pilot, 

BEIT  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  pnnierly  signifies  a  tent 
or  hut,  but  is  likewise  employed  to  denote  any  edifice  or 
abode  of  men.  It  is  often  found  as  a  component  part  of 
proper  names  in  the  geography  of  those  countries  that  have 
twcome  sulgect  to  uie  Arabs :  Beit-al-Har6m,  i.  e.  '  the 
saered  edifice,*  or  '  the  edifice  of  the  sanctuaiy,'  a  des^a- 1 


Mukaddcu, '  the  sanctified  abode,'  i.e.  Jerusalem,  Bni^ 
Fiikih,  I.  e.  *the  abode  of  the  jurist,'  a  town  in  Yemen,  &c 
The  Hebrew  word,  corresponding  to  the  Arabic  Beit,  \% 
S«th,  which  we  find  employed  in  a  manner  perfectlv  analo- 
gous in  the  Old  Testament:  in  the  nsme  BeUdehem  (in 
Arabic  Beit-Lahm,  or  Beit-id-Lahn),  t.e.  'the  house  of 
bread;'  Beth-Thgarmah,  'the  house  of  Teearmah,'  i.  e. 
Armenia.  The  same  word,  Betk^  is  in  Synae  still  more 
extensively  used  as  a  component  part  of  geographical 
names.   In  Arabian -poetry,  Beit  signifies  a  distich. 

BEITH,  a  small  town  m  the  district  of  Cunningham  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  eleven  miles  from  Paisley,  on  the  road 
from  Glasgow  by  Paisley  to  Irvine,  Ayr,  ai.d  Port- Patrick. 
The  parish  of  Beith,  a  part  of  which  runs  into  Renfrewshire, 
is  about  five  miles  in  length  fVom  east  to  west,  and  four  in 
breadth.  On  ihe  north  there  is  a  small  ridge  of  bills,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  to  the  south.  Its  lowest  elevation, 
Kilbumie  Loch,  is  95  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
highest,  Cuffhill,  652. 

The  parish  oontains  in  all  11,060  acres,  of  which  10,560 
are  in  Ayrshire  and  500  in  Renfrewshire.  Its  tobd  valued 
mt  is  62  76^  0«.  of  which  the  part  in  Ayrshire  makes 
61 1 1/.  7«.  and  that  in  Renfrewshire  164/.  I3s.  4d.  The 
town  has  gradually  advanced,  from  a  few  bouses  in  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  last  century,  to  its  present  state,  when  it  has 
a  good  town-house,  buiit  by  subscription,  which  serves  as  a 
news-room  and  justice  of  the  peace  court,  a  thread-mill,  two 
lint,  and  three  corn-mills,  two  branch  banks,  a  parish  church 
with  a  modem  spire,  a  subscription  library,  and  two  meet- 
ing-houses, belonging  to  the  Relief  and  Antibiirger  dis- 
senters. The  parish  of  Beith  is  famed  for  its  dairy  produce. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  have  several  times  changed. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  its  chief  trade  was  in 
Unen  olotb ;  at  one  time,  between  1777  and  17S9,  one  firm 
alone  employed  270  looms  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
gauze ;  at  present  thread  and  cotton  are  the  principal  m&- 
nu&ctores.  The  popvlation  of  the  parish  in  1755  was  S064, 
and  m  1831,  5113.  The  parish  church  contains  1254  sit- 
tings,' the  United  Secession,  498;  the  Relief.  849.  The 
parish  schoolmaster  has  the  minimum  salary.  The  stipend 
of  the  clergyman  is  16  chalder  of  victual,  half  meal,  half 
barley,  and  a  glebe  of  40  acres.  The  clergyman's  stipend 
was  at  that  time  79  bolls  of  meal,  and  1 71.  lit.  Gd.,  and  the 
glebe  contained  33  acres,  3  roods.  The  poor's  money  is 
made  up  of  collections  at  the  doors  of  the  parish  church  and 
some  or  the  dissenting  meeting-houses ;  of  part  of  the  dues 
of  marriage  proclamations,  of  the  proceeds  of  an  aisle  in 
the  parish  church  set  apart  for  the  poor,  and  of  a  farm 
bought  with  the  poor's  money  in  1695;  and  the  deficiency 
of  the  poor's  fund  is  made  up  by  a  voluntary  assessment  on 
the  valued  rent  of  the  parish  and  the  rental  of  the  town. 
There  are  several  fairs  held  here  annually. 

In  the  parish,  there  are  several  quarries  of  freestone  of 
rather  an  inferior  quality.  Coal,  though  not  much  wrought, 
has  been  found ;  and  the  abundance  of  limestone,  of  a  very 
superior  quality,  has  a  ready  sale,  not  only  in  the  paridi, 
but  in  those  of  Lochwinnoch,  Kilborchan,  &e.  Rich  veins 
of  ironstone  have  also  been  discovered. 

(See  Sinclair's  Account  qf  Scotland,  vol.  viii.,  compared 
with  Chambers's  Gazetteer,  and  Carlisle's  Topographicai 
Dictionary  of  Scotland) 

BE'JA.  a  comarca  or  district  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Alent^o,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  districts  of  Evora 
and  Villaviciosa,  on  the  south  by  that  of  Campo  de  Ourique, 
on  the  east  by  Spanish,  and  on  the  west  by  Poriuguese 
Estremadura.  The  ramifications  of  the  Serra  de  viana 
cross  it  in  all  directions,  and  the  rivers  Odiarea  and  Freuo 
irrigate  its  plains,  which  are  the  most  fertile  in  Alentcgo. 
The  former  of  these  rivers  rises  near  the  capital,  flows  first 
to  the  nordi,  afterwards  to  the  eut,  and  then  to  the  south- 
east, and  joins  the  second,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
near  Cuba,  flows  southwards :  the  unit^  stream  joins  the 
Guadiana,  not  far  from  Os  Pedroas.  This  comarca  is  so  pro- 
ductive in  grain,  that,  after  supplying  its  inhabitants,  many 
thousand  fanegas  or  bushels  are  yearh'  sent  to  Porto  ^1  Rey 
to  be  embarked  in  the  Sado,  down  which  they  are  conveyed 
to  Setubal  and  Lisbon.  The  vine,  olive,  and  fruit-trees  are 
also  in  ^reat  abundance.  The  pasturage  is  rich,  and  game 
is  plentifHil  in  the  mountains.  The  extent  of  the  district  is 
about  30  miles  from  north  to  south,  aud  60  £rom  east  U 
west,  and  its  population  amounts  to  55^10  souls. 
B^a,  the  capital,  is  built  apoa  a  roek  (rf^gianite  on  the 
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fiiintofertile,  that  it  a  uid  tojmduM  iDcm  tbaa  amOlim 
of  buduU  of  wheat  jtaxly,  beudei  a  gnat  quantity  of  oil, 
wine,  and  flirit  The  town  h  almost  circular,  and  surnmnded 
hy  waits  of  Moorish  and  PorturaM*  tonstnvition.  It  has 
an  old  castle*  in  the  opinion  of  Murphy  one  of  the  best  in 
the  kingdom ;  a  good  square^  in  which  is  the  town-house ; 
and  regular  streets,  with  good  houses,  inhabited  hy  the  rich 
citizens.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  conrent  of  San 
Franclitco,  uid  the  Casa  de  Miserioordia,  or  charity  bousa. 
The  merit  of  these  buildings,  howertr^  cannot  be  very  great, 
as  Murphy  does  not  so  much  as  mention  them.  Baja  » the 
aeat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  the  civil  authoriUea  of  the  district 
It  contains  four  parishes,  and  10,422  inhabitants.  It  is 
about  90  miles  south-east  of  lisbon,  in  38"  6*  N.  lat,  and 
f  4Qf  W.  long. 

The  city  m  B^fa  is  of  voy  gnat  antiquity.  It  was  a 
Rmnan  oolony  nnder  the  name  m  Pav  Julia.  The  original 
city  stood  at  a  sbtH^  distance  east  of  the  present  B^a.  It 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Moors  from  717  to  1165,  when 
Alonso,  the  first  king  of  Portugal,  wrested  it  from  their 
hands.  The  chief  part  of  the  present  citv  was  built  by 
Alunso  in.,  and  the  castle  was  constructed  under  his  son 
Dom  Deni2.  Many  valuable  relics  of  Pax  Julia  have  been 
dug  out  at  different  times,  which  are  preserved  in  the  mu- 
seum of  antiquities  at  Bvora.  (Mifiano;  Muiphy'a  TVavelt 
in  Portugal.) 

BEJA,  or  BOJA.  an  African  people  who  inhabit  a  tract 
of  country  north  of  Abyssinia,  and  between  the  Mareb  and 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  south  of  the  port  of  Suakim.  Mr.  Salt 
uys  the  country  of  the  Bqja  is  two  days'  journey  north  of 
mmann,  which  is  the  most  northern  district  of  Abyssinia, 
and  that  they  are  partially  under  the  inRuenca  of  the  Nayib 
ofMassowa  and  of  a  Christian  chief,  the  natrres  being  half 
Musselmans  and  half  Christians.  Farther  north-west,  to- 
wards the  Mareb.  is  a  people  called  Tokofi,  who,  in  all  pro- 
bability, are  the  same  as  the  Tokaeon,  mentioned  in  the 
Axum  inscription  as  beiu^  at  that  time  subject  to  the  king 
of  Axum.  That  inscription  refers  to  an  expedition  sent  by 
Aeizanas,  king  of  the  Axumites,  Homerites,  &c.,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceiituiy,  against  the 
revolted  Bougaeita,  the  modern  Boja.   [See  Axuu.] 

Mr.  Salt  places  to  the  east  of  the  Beja,  an4  near  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  north  of  Arkeeko,  another  people,  whom  he 
calls  Bekla.  Ibn  '1  Wardt,  an  Arabian  geographer  who 
wrote  about  Hu  thirteenth  century,  and  is  quoted  ny  Salt  in 
the  Appendix,  says,  'the  Bujja,  or  Boja,  are  the  merchants 
of  Habesh  to  the  north,  their  country  being  between  Habesh 
and  Nuba and  he  describes  them  as  black,  naked,  and 
worahippers  of  idols,  but  he  adds  that '  many  Aral»  of  the 
tribe  of  Raben  Ibn  Nuzzar  have  connected  themselves  with 
these  people,  and  intermarried  with  them.'  This  seems  to 
show  that  the  Beja,  or  Boja,  were  originally  an  African 
race,  and  became  intermixed  with  Arab  blood,  and  gradually 
and  partially  adopted  the  profession  of  Islamism.  Bruce 
says  the  Beja  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Geez.  Ibn  '1  Wardi 
speaks  of  a  mine  of  gold,  probably  the  Jehel  Dyab,  and 
gold  sands  in  the  country  of  the  Boja,  in  the  valley  of 
AUaki  (the  modem  Salaka),  the  collecting  of  the  gold  con- 
stituting tile  cluef  support  of  the  natives.  In  oeseribhig 
the  land  of  Aidhab  (now  railed  Gidid,  or  Ras  Gidid).  which 
was  then  a  much-flrequented  harbour  on  the  Red  Sea.  to 
the  north  of  Suakim,  he  says,  *  a  governor  from  the  Buija 
presides  over  it,  and  another  from  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  who 
divide  the  revenues  between  them.  The  duty  of  tue  go- 
vernor from  Egypt  Is  to  provide  supplies,  and  the  governor 
of  the  Bujja  has  to  guard  it  from  the  Habshi,'  the  people  of 
Habbesh  or  Abyssinia.  It  is  evident  that  at  the  time  of 
Ibn  '1  Wardi  the  Beja  were  a  powerful  and  widely-  extended 
people,  or  confederation  of  tribes,  and  we  have  also  an  ac- 
count of  their  sending  a  large  army,  together  with  the 
Nubians,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Christians  of  Oxyrhynchus 
in  Upper  Egypt,  against  Uie  Saracen  invadera.  (Me  Ap- 
pendix to  Buieklurdt'a  NiMa.)  The  Bqa  and  Nuba  are 
aaid  to  have  had  elephunts  in  their  army.  With  the  Beja 
were  a  race  of  men  of  cinntie  stature,  called  SI  Kowad, 
who  came  fhnn  berond  Suakim.  They  wore  tiger-skins, 
andhadtheirupperlipspiercedwithfeopperringB.  Makrizi, 
also  quoted  hy  Burckhardt,  ^ives  a  long  account  of  the 
Beja.  Burckhardt  himself,  in  his  journey  from  Berber  to 
Suakim  in  1614,  passed  through  the  countrj'  of  Taka, 
'  which,'  he  says,  *  forms  part  of  the  country  of  Bedja,  whose 
inhabitants  are  called  Bet^jawa,  and  which  extends  fh>m 
Gw  Ra^lb  on  the  Atban  as  hr  ■oottnraidi  h  the  mamt- 


tains  irfAbnaNa*wUle  to  the  wxtin  the  dMtai  of  now 
tains  oaUed  Langay  marka  ita  bouBdariea  t«mde  tho 

Bi^aiye  or  Bishareen.  It  includes  vanow  deserts  and  ■»• 
veral  hilly  district*  and  valleys,  some  of  which  are  very 
fertile.  The  range  of  country  thus  described  extends  ftm 
about  U<*  to  \^  N.  lat.  and  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
Atbara  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  m  this  region 
that  the  Mareb  must  terminate  its  oourae,  eithnr  by  be^g 
lost  in  the  sands  or  by  joining  the  Atbara. 

Some  writers  (see  Malta  Bmn's  Geography)  have  plaoed 
the  Beja  much  farther  north,  among  the  Ababda,  and 
near  the  port  of  Habbesh,  at  the  botton  of  the  laige  bay 
between  Ras  el  Ana  and  Ras  el  Gidid.  but  the  proper  lo- 
cality of  the  B^a  seems  now  too  wdl  ssnnrtainnrt  1^  the 
authoritioa  above  given  to  admit  of  doubt. 
6EJAH.  the  antient  Hydrootas.   [Sttt  Pinju.] 
BEJAPORE,  a  considerable  {Hvvmce    the  Deccan  in 
Hindustan,  lying  between  lS°and  18"  N.  lat.  and  rs'and 
76°  E.  long.   The  province  is  bounded  on  the  nwth 
AuruDgaMd,  on  the  east  by  that  province  and  Beed^,  on 
the  south  by  Canara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  length  IS  about  320  miles,  and  its  average  breadth  200 
miles. 

Towards  the  west,  running  parallel  with  the  coaa^  and  at 
a  dutance  varying  from  23  to  60  miles  from  the  sea,  is  a 
ran^  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  a  continuation  of  the 
Ghauts.  In  these  mountains  are  several  fiartressos  which, 
aided  by  their  natural  position,  are  of  great  stiength.  They 
are  usually  built  on  isolated  eminences,  the  sidw  of  which 
are  either  nMurally  scarped  or  cut  perpendicular  fbr  70  or 
80  feet  below  their  upper  margin,  with  only  one  narrow 
path  leading  up  to  the  fortress.  The  passes  through  these 
mountains  to  the  low  land  of  the  Ck>ncan  on  the  searshore 
are  alwavs  difficult,  and  at  times  are  rendered  almost  im- 
practicable by  the  swelling  of  mountain-streams  during  the 
frequent  and  abundant  rains  in  those  high  regions. 

The  province  of  Bejapore  is  divided  into  sixteen  districts, 
viz. :  the  Concan  (the  low  ground  between  the  mountains 
and  the  sea),  Colapoor,  Mortizabad,  Assodnagur,  Bejapore, 
Sackur,  Raichoor,  Mudgul.  Gi^undegbur,  Annagoondy, 
Bancapore.  Guuducl^  Nurgul,  Azimnagur,  Ryebaugb,  and 
Darwar.  The  principal  towns  of  the  province  are :  B^apore 
(the  capital),  Satara,  (xoa,  Buanagur,  Wairee,  Colapoor, 
IHrwar,  Shahnoor,  Boobly,  and  Meritch* 

The  principal  itnrs  in  the  province  are  the  Kistoa,  the 
Toombuddra,  the  Beema,  and  the  Gutpurba. 

On  the  ruin  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  in  this  quarter  the 
Adil  Shahy  iynattf  was  established  in  B«|japoca  in  the 
year  1480,  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  province  was  trau- 
mitted  through  eight  princes,  all  of  whom  bare  the  name  or 
titie  of  Adil  Shah.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Abou- 
ul<Adil  Shah,  and  die  last  of  these  sovereigns  was  Secunder 
Adil  Shah,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  Aurungsebe  in  1 689, 
exactly  200  years  after  the  founding  of  the  sovereignty. 

The  Emperor  Aurungzebe  never  obtained  quiet  posses- 
sion of  Bejapore,  and  after  his  death  it  speedily  passed 
under  the  sway  of  the  Mahrattas,  wiUi  whom  it  remained 
until  IB  18,  whm.  on  the  expulsion  of  the  POshwa  Bajea 
Rao,  this  great  province  was  brought  under  British  govern- 
ment On  this  occasion  a  treaty  was  made  with  the  rajob 
of  Sattara,  then  a  minor,  assigning  to  him  a  small  {prin- 
cipality under  British  protection  out  of  his  former  dominions, 
the  peshwa,  who  was  actually  the  sovereign  of  the  provinco, 
having  been,  nominally,  the  minister  of  the  rajah.  Under 
the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  the  tract  of  country  which  now 
forms  the  Sattara  dominions  was  to  remain  for  some  time 
under  the  management  of  British  officers,  to  be  gradually 
transferred  to  the  rajah's  management,  who  was  still  bound 
to  conform  generally  to  the  advice  of  the  British  resident, 
and  to  the  British  system  in  the  collection  of  his  customs* 
duties.  The  British  government  chared  itself  at  the  aame 
time  with  the  defenoe  of  his  territory,  and  accordingly  th« 
rajah's  military  establishment  is  enurely  reffulatad  by  the 
will  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  which  he  is  Mund 
always  to  u!t  in  subordinate  co-operation.  Oneof  the  flinda* 
mental  conditions  of  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  r^ah 
is  the  renunciation  of  all  intercourse  with  foreign  powera,  e 
departure  from  which  line  of  conduct  would  subject  him  to 
the  loss  of  the  protection  and  other  advantages  which  arw 
secured  to  him  by  the  treaty.  The  whole  of  the  stipulated 
territory  was  placed  under  the  r^jah's  management  m  April, 
1 82 1,  when  he  became  twenty-one  years  of  age:  it  yields 
him  an  ennnal  revenue  to  the  ami^unt  <^ahmit  39  bus  of 
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rtpeeft  (999,600/.)  The  tract  thdi  guaranteed  to  tbfl  rejab 
«f  8attara  ti  bminded  on  the  ireet  by  tbe  westerti  Ohaut 
nwimtahift,  on  the  Bonth  by  tbe  Ki«tna  and  Warna  riven, 
on  tbe  north  hy  the  riren  Neera  and  Beema,  and  on  tbe 
east  by  the  territory  of  the  Nhsam.   [See  Sattara.! 

Tbe  remainder  of  the  province,  is  atttched  to  tbe 
pmMeocnr  of  Bombar,  h  distinguisbed  Id  the  rerenne  re- 
eoidt  tt  tbe  East  India  Onnpeny  as  tbe  district  of  Dorirar. 

(Renncirs  Mmolr  a  Map  nfBlnduitan ;  Sntl's  ffU- 
fery  qfBHHth  Mia  ;  Appendix  to  Sepori  0/  Committee 
of  the  Borne  qf  Commont  on  the  Afcdn  of  India,  political 
seetkm,  1832.) 

BEJAPORE,  or  YIZIAFORE  (F^aytqtwni.  signify 
rog  in  Sanscrit  the  Tictorious  or  triampmnt  city),  was  the 
antient  capital  of  the  prarinee  of  Bej«Kve.  it  stands  in  1 0° 
48^  N.  lat,  and  rs**  40'  B.  long.,  and  is  now  toe  capital  of 
tbe  district  of  Bejapore. 

Tbe  fortlflrations,  which  fbrmea  tbe  outworks  of  Befapore, 
are  said  to  have  been  of  such  extent,  that  15,000  cavalry 
might  have  encamped  between  them  and  tbe  Wall  of  the  city. 
Tbe  citadel,  or  inner  ttxi,  contained  the  king's  palace,  the 
houMS  of  the  chief  peo|iIe,  and  large  masazines.  The  great 
extrnit  of  Bejapure  is  still  evident  from  ue  qiianti^  of  ruins 
in  an  direetions,  hot  the  assertion  of  tiie  natiTes,  that  in  the 
time  of  its  prosperity  it  contained  984,000  houses,  la  doubt- 
less a  gr^t  exa^eration.  Many  of  the  dwellinn  occupied  a 
very  considerable  space,  and  baa  extensive  guaens  attached 
to  them.  That  the  population  of  the  city,  hmvever,  waa-once 
eonaiderable,  is  evident  firom  the  great  number  of  cupolas, 
BMree,  and  minarets,  still  dtstingnishable  among  the  ruins. 
The  wall  of  tbe  outer  fort  measures  eight  Rtiles  in  circuit,  and 
has  seven  gates,  the  Mecca,  Shahpore,  Bhamanee,  Fadsba- 
pore,  Allahpore,  and  Futteh  gates ;  the  other  gate,  which  la 
shnt  up,  is  not  at  present  uiown  by  any  particular  name. 
When  the  province  eame  under  the  dominion  of  the  English 
in  1818,  there  were  gnns  still  mounted  on  the  walls. 

There  is  still  a  considerable  mimber  of  bnildings  in  the 
iDMr  fort,  or  citv,  wbieh  eontains  a  regular  street  three 
nBeslMg,  end  fifty  ftet  wide;  Hfs  pav^,  and  has  many 
■oaqnes  and  private  dwellings  boOt  with  stone.  The  most 
rsaiarkable  buildings  within  the  town  are  maosoleams  and 
religions  structures.  Among  the  latter  is  a  low  Hindu 
temple,  supported  by  numerous  pillars,  each  of  which  is 
(brmed  of  a  single  stone :  the  huilaing  througfaout  exhibits 
the  earliest  and  rudest  style  of  BrMminical  ardiitecture. 
This  temple  is  almost  tbe  only  Hindu  structure  stunling  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

Within  the  fort  are  some  cultivated  inelosuies,  and  in 
every  part  of  its  area,  among  the  ruins  of  larger  buildings, 
are  mud  hovels,  as  well  as  buildings  of  a  better  class.  Tbe 
only  quarter  of  the  city  which  contains  any  considerable 
number  of  inhabitants,  is  near  tbe  western  gate,  in  the 
neigfabourhood  of  tbe  Jumma  mt^jeed,  or  great  mosque.  In 
this  quarter,  bnt  witbaut  the  western  ^te  of  the  fari,  is  a 
wdl  frequented  bazaar,  built  of  stone.  Few  of  tbe  larger 
bnildings  appear  to  have  bad  any  timber  used  in  their 
eonstruction,  and  the  whole  are  solid  and  massive  erections. 

I'^Btssing  tmm  tbe  western  gate,  a  succession  of  ruins,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Mohammedan  tombs,  occur  to  the 
distance  of  five  miles,  where  tbe  village  of  Toorvee  fbrms 
at  present  the  boundary  of  the  antient  eity.  A  little  to  the 
cast  of  this  village  stands  tbe  meanly-built  Mohammedan 
mosque  of  Chuoda  Saheb,  which  to  the  present  day  is  much 
resorted  to  by  debtees.  At  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
western  wall  of  the  fort  are  the  ruins  of  the  mausolenm 
and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah,  who  died  in  1626. 
lliese  buildii^  were  erected  on  a  base  400  fbet  Vrng  and 
150  Ibet  wide:  the  centre  of  the  mosque  is  coveted  by  an 
immense  dome  supported  on  arches.  The  mausoleum  is 
iUty-ieven  feet  square,  and  consists  of  a  verv  plain  ebambw, 
anrroanded  by  a  verandah  twelve  feet  broad  and  twenty-two 
feet  high.  The  exterior  of  both  these  buildings  is  of  an 
O|iposite  character  to  the  interior,  being  elaborately  oma- 
UMnted.  The  fret-work  of  tbe  ceiling  of  the  verandah  is 
covered  with  various  passages  taken  flram  the  Koran,  sculp- 
tured in  bas-relief. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  were  formerly  provided  with  twelve 
guns  of  immense  size ;  only  two  of  these  remained  when 
the  Bnglish  obtained  possession  of  it  One  of  them  was 
made  of  iron ;  tiie  other,  which  was  of  brass,  was  cast  in 
1549,  and  carried  shot  weighing  264S  lbs.  It  was  at  one 
mnm  intended  to  swod  this  gun  to  England,  but  the  state 
of  Che  mds  rendered  its  removal  to  the  coast  impraetieaUe. 


Previous  to  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Peshwa,  toe  rums  pf 
Bejapore  were  the  haunt  of  numerous  thieves,  who  have 
been  wholly  extirpated  since  tbe  English  authority  was 
established  in  tbe  province.  Tbe  eity,  and  the  district  in 
which  it  ia  situated,  are  inbabiled  chiefly  by  Canareee,  who 
retain  their  original  language  and  eustoma,  and  In  1818 
assisted  the  Bnpish  in  exMlllfig  their  Mahrstta  rulers. 

BE'KBS,  a  eDnatdetaUe  eoonty  hi  the  eentral  nart  of 
Eastern  Hungary,  lying  within  «»  ef  tbe  great  subdiviskms 
of  that  kingdom,  called  tbe  *  Province  beyond  ue  Theiss,' 
between  4r  SO'  and  4^  7'  N.  lat„  and  36°  IS'  and  31°  30' 
B.  long,    llils  eounty,  popularly  ealled  the  'Egypt  of 
Hungary,'  eontains  awmt  1870  square  miks.  and  is  ftom 
40  to  49  mSes  fat  its  greatest  length,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth.   It  Is  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  the  eounty  of 
Bihar,  on  tbe  north-west  by  those  of  Ch<eat-Cumani  and 
Heves,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Tsongrad,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  those  of  Arsd  and  Tsanad.   The  surface  pre- 
sents an  almost  uniform  level,  with  an  incUnation  so  slight, 
that  the  rivers,  which  flow  through  it  in  a  westerly  direction 
to  the  Tbeiss,  in  eonseonenee    their  sluggish  current  and 
the  li^itnesi  of  the  soil,  oonveit  the  land  near  their  banks 
Into  monunes.  tnm  this  circumstance  BIkesjpossesset  an 
nnhealtby  climate,  and  a  bi^y  tetile  soil.  It  Is  inwdue. 
tive  in  com,  and  has  excellent  meadows  and  pasturei^  but  it 
debcient  in  timber.  Tbe  principal  stream  which  traverses 
it  is  the  KSi6s,  called  tbe  White  K<bSs  when  it  enters  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  tbe  eounty  near  Gyula,  its  capital. 
It  then  Hows  north-westward  to  the  town  of  Bfikes,  where  it  is 
jtnned  by  the  Black  K5r5s;  itafterwardsreceivestiieBiikSsd, 
and  is  subsequently  increased  by  the  Rapid  Koros ;  thence 
it  runs  fbr  some  distance  under  tbe  name  of  tbe  Three 
KorSs,  but  in  its  sinuous  passage  along  the  north-western 
fttmtier  of  the  county  it  exchanges  this  designation,  between 
Tur  and  Ssarvas,  fbr  that  of  tbe  Berettyo,  and  it  is  in  therc 
north-western  parts  particularly  that  marsh  and  swamp 
abound.   The  extent  of  land  which  has  been  turned  to  tbe 
purposes  of  husbai^ry  or  graang  is  about  300,000  acres,  or 
rour-tenths  of  l^e  entire  snrfoee  of  these  about  20(^000 
are  arable,  and  192,000  ars  used  as  meadows  and  nutures, 
tbe  remainder  beins  applied  to  horticulture.  See.  The  ex 
tent  of  wood-land  does  not  exceed  27,000.    B^kes  grows 
very  large  quantities  of  wheat  of  excellent  quality,  but  the 
eultivation  of  other  descriptions  of  grain  is  generally  neg- 
lected.  Much  hay  is  also  made,  particulariy  in  the  districts 
within  tbe  minor  circle  of  Befces,  and  reed-grass  is  also  cut 
and  stacked  as  winter-fodder  fbr  the  cattle.    The  culture 
of  vegetables  ia  extensive.   A  eonsidenible  trade  is  carried 
on  in  water-melons ;  and  the  vine  is  partially  cultivated, 
but  its  produce,  not  even  excepting  tbe  Tsaba  wine,  which 
is  the  best.  Is  of  an  infbrior  kind.  Instead  of  slate  or  tile, 
rushes  are  employed  fer  roofing  bonses  and  feneing  gar- 
dens ;  and  the  want  of  weed  fer  fbel  eompels  the  inhabitants 
in  general  to  have  recourse  to  straw,  rnihes,  and  eow-dung, 
fbr  ther  are  either  too  ignorant  or  too  indiftrent  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  plentiS  supply  <^  peat  which  the  country 
eotttuna.   Tix  rearii^  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  carried  on 
upon  a  la^  scale.   Much  cheese  and  wool  are  brought  to 
market;  but  the  former  is  of  tndi^rent  quality ;  horses  arc 
bred  in  many  parts.   Tbe  county  has  no  wild  animals  but 
wolves  and  hares.   Of  ttie  water-fowl  in  the  marshy  dis 
tiricts  the  most  noted  are  the  nocturnal  and  the  gray  heron, 
the  first  of  which  produces  the  fine  and  delicate  plumes 
with  which  tbe  better  tslass  of  Hnngariana  ornament  then- 
caps.  The  rivers  produce  abundance  of  fish ;  and  the  marsh- 
lands, crabs  and  tortoises.  Bees  are  universally  reared,  and 
some  individuals  possess  npwarda  of  two  fanndred  hives. 
B^kes  is  alttwether  destitute  of  minaral  products. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  about  120,000  in  number,  con- 
sist mostly  of  Magyars,  intermixed  with  a  few  Slawacks, 
Oermans,  Wallachiaus,  and  Jews.  In  no  ^-ery  remote  age 
tbe  country  was  scarcely  better  than  a  dreary  waste ;  but 
in  modem  days,  though  even  at  present  it  is  capable  of 
sustaining  douule  the  number  of  individuals,  the  population 
has  been  greatly  on  the  increase,  for,  according  to  official 
returns, it  had  risen  from  71,357,in  the  year  1 78 7,  to  92,463, 
in  1S05.  The  increase  since  the  last  date  has  averaged 
early  1200  annually;  the  ^atest  in  any  single  year 
having  been  in  181 6-1 7,  when  it  was  5734.  The  people  are 
thrifty  industrious  race,  but  interest  themselves  in  few 
mrauits  except  those  connected  with  agriculture  and  cattle- 
(feeding.  Two-^irds  of  them  are  of  tbe  Protestant  feith , 
the  remainder  being  chiefly  Roman  C« '  ~ 
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We  ponMft  no  other  data  reipeetiiie  the  publio  burdens, 
■xeert  that  the  yearly  quota  vhich  Bikea  ctutributes  to 
the  Hungarian  treaanry  i»  about  4300/.  (43,440  florina),  in- 
dependently of  about  4ft002.  (4fi^2  flmrint)  towacda  the 
expense  of  recruiting  the  army. 

wkea  is  divided  into  two  princiiml  drcles ;  that  of  Gjmla 
indudin^  the  eastern  dtstriots,  and  that  of  Csaba  the  western. 
It  contains  five  market-towns  and  sixteen  vfllases,  among 
which  Csaba,  which  was  fimnded  in  1715,  is  uia  largest 
village  in  Hungary  if  not  in  Europe,  for  it  contains  upwards 
of  2000  houses  and  30.200  inhabitants ;  Orosl^za  contains 
8100;  and  Tot  KomlAs  nearly  S500  inhabitants:  besidvs 
these  there  are  sixty-one  pnedia.  or  privileged  settlements. 
Gyula,  thon^  not  the  most  p(^ulona  town,  ii  the  capital, 
inasmuch  as  tt  is  the  spot  where  the  pnvindal  assenhUes 
are  held.  The  town  of  Bikes  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  at  the  confluence  of  tbe  White  and  Black 
Koros.  The  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and  Greek  denominations 
of  Christians  have  each  a  church  in  the  town.  The  number 
o{  houses  is  about  2000.  and  of  inhabitants  about  15,000. 
It  has  a  considerable  market  for  cattle,  and  the  surrounding 
country  produces  much  excellent  wheat,  and  large  quantities 
of  wine,  flax,  honey,  and  vegetables.  Close  to  it  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  strongly  fortified  castle.  It  lies  iu  46°  46'  N. 
lat.  and  20"  49'  E.  long. 

BEL.   [See  Bblus.] 

BELBE^YS,  a  small  town  in  the  Bahari  or  Lower  Egypt, 
and  the  bead  place  of  a  district  or  prefeotship.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  rwht  bank  of  the  most  eastern  or  Pelusiao 
htmneb  oS  tbe  Nile  and  on  the  bordras  of  ta»  desert,  thirty 
miles  N  J^.B.  of  Cairo,  and  on  tbe  road  ihrat  that  city  to 
Syria  by  Salhieh  or  Ras  el  Wadi,  and  about  eight  miles 
south  of  the  antient  Bubastis.    Traces  of  the  canal  which 

i'oined  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  are  &een  in  the  neigbbour- 
lood  of  Belbeys.   (French  Descriirtion  of  Egypt ;  Jomard, 
quoted  by  Balbi  in  the  AbregS  d»  Geographu.) 

BELED,  or  BALAD,  is  an  Arabic  word,  which  signifies 
a  town,  a  province,  or  country,  and  is  met  with  as  a  com- 
ponent part  of  many  proper  names  in  Oriental  geography, 
e.g.  in  Biledulgorid,  which  properly  is  Balad-al-Jand,  i.e. 
the  'Country  of  Palm-trees.'    (See  Atlas.] 

BELEEFF,  or  BJELEFF,  the  ca{>ital  of  a  circle  of  this 
name  in  the  province  of  Tula  in  Russia  in  Europe,  lying  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oka.  about  80  miles  S.W.  of  Tula,  and 
about  680  miles  (1 029  versts)  S.B.  of  St  Petersburgh.  It  is 
a  large  town,  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  of  remote 
date,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  native  chronicles  as  the  seat  of 
the  Viatitehes  as  far  back  as  the  year  1147,  when  it  be- 
longed to  the  TsheraigofiT  domains.  It  contains  about  1060 
houses,  mostly  of  wwd,  and  a  population  of  about  7000 
souls :  it  has  a  public  school,  attached  to  a  monastery,  four 
nunneries,  fifteen  churches,  two  charitable  asylums,  a  cutlery 
manufactory  where  the  celebrated  Bjeleff  knives  are  made, 
fiity-one  iron  and  two  copper  manufactories,  several  tanneries 
and  breweries,  and  wax,  tallow,  and  soap  manufactories. 
It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  other  parts  of  Russia,  for 
which  the  Oka  aStods  great  Ibeilities,  and  it  ha*  an  annual 
fiur*  which  is  much  fmnented.  It  gives  its  name  to  an 
eparchate  of  tbe  Greek  diunh.  It  is  in  M"  25' N.  Lat,  and 
36"  5'  E.  long. 

BELE'M,  properly  BBTHLBHSM,  one  of  the  suburbs 
of  Lisbon,  on  the  south-west  part  of  tbe  city,  with  which  it 
is  united.  King  Emanuel  built  a  church  here  in  1499,  in 
honour  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  a  monastery  of  Hierony- 
mites.  The  church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  tbe  mixed  Nor- 
man-Gothic and  Arabic  styles  ;  but  the  monastery  is  such  a 
confused  mixture  of  all  styles,  that  there  are  no  two  columns 
alike.  In  the  monastery  is  a  royal  vault,  ornamented  with 
white  marble.  Opposite  the  church  a  square  tower  rises 
out  of  the  Tagii^  and  serves  to  defend  both  the  suburb  and 
the  entrance  of  the  river.  At  that  tower,  called  Twre  de 
Belem.  all  the  vessels  which  enter  the  port  of  Lisbon  are 
first  visited  by  the  custom-house  officers.  Near  it  is  a 
commodious  quav  with  numerous  wharfs,  made  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  1.  The  royal  palace  of  Ajuda  is  also  near 
Belem.  Close  by  the  palace  are  a  botanical  garden,  a  ca- 
binet of  natural  curiosities,  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  tiie 
Quinta  da  Rainba,  a  royal  villa,  with  fine  gardens,  exten- 
sive parka,  a  menagerie,  and  an  aviary  of  rare  birds.  Any 
respectable  person,  by  giving  a  trifling  sum  to  the  keeper, 
may  easily  obtain  admittance.  Belem  is  a  considerable 
plae^  »d  is  inhabited  by  many  of  the  nobility  and  rich 
vittieni.  This  part  of         tulMt  least  from  the  great 


earthquake  in  17SS.  In  the  opnion  of  BIr.  Lisk.  this  was 

owing  to  the  circumstanoe  cit  the  pUoe  being  built  on  a  xoek 
of  basalt,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  finoed  up  Inr  a 
similar  convulsion  at  some  very  mnota  epooh.  (Murpny ; 
Link's  TraueUin  Portugai.) 

BELBMNITB,  THUNDERSTONE,  or  ARROW. 
HEAD  (Zoi^gy),  fhnn  the  Greek  /Sixi^vor,  a  dart  or 
arrow,  pfeiUtein  and  donnentein  of  the  Germans,  pwrre 
de/omare  of  the  French.  Before  the  geological  h^tny  of 
this  extinct  marine  animal  was  well  made  out,  few  natural 
productiiHia  ministered  more  largely  to  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  man.  The  antients,  it  was  said,  bad  a  legend 
Uiat  they  came  from  Ae  lynx,  and  called  tbem  Li^idet 
LyncUf  and  Ljfncvna.  They  wwe  also,  from  being  found 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  fiton  their  aupposed  resemhlanee  to 
^iMorg^m,eaXM^Idendaetj^,atpBiri/UdJbigen*.  This 
idea  was  too  much  in  unism  wiu  the  gloomy  imagiDa- 
tion  of  the  northern  nations  to  be  lost:  we  acec«dii^ly  find 
tbe  term  Devitt  ftngert  bestowed  on  tbem,  ud  not  unfre- 
quentiy  that  of  tpectre-caruUet. 

Aiterwards  came  the  age  of  Tbunderatones,  when  tins 
fossil  was  alleged  to  be  the  produce  of  electricity,  and  was 
called  by  the  learned  Lapit  fulminatu. 

Subsequentiy,  and  at  the  period  when  oiganic  remains 
were  almost  universally  regaraed  as  lumt  natuTes,  formed 
by  the  plastic  power  of  the  earth,  the  Belemnite  was  consi- 
dered, even  by  those  who  had  adopted  more  correct  opinbns 
upon  the  subject  of  many  fossil  shells,  to  be  strictly  mi- 
neral.— to  be  a  stalactite  or  a  cmtalt ;  and  by  some  wbo 
fiHind  it  in  the  sandy  parts  of  Prussia,  where  amber  also 
occurs,  it  was  supposed  to  be  that  substance  petriAed. 

At  length,  it  began  to  be  granted  that  tbe  fielemnitB  waa 
of  organic  animal  origin,  and  the  ctuiioal  cavi^  at  its 
broader  end  caused  it  to  be  loolwd  upon  as  the  tooth  of 
some  unknown  creature ;  while  some  pronounced  it  to  be  a 
spine,  like  those  of  an  ec/iinut,  and  others  gave  way  to  va- 
nous  comectures  not  worth  recording.  Then  amved  tbe 
dawn  of  Von  Tressau,  Klein,  Breynius,  Da  Costa,  Brander, 
and  Plott,  who  allowed  the  foHsil  to  be  of  testaceous  origin, 
but  knew  nothing  of  its  relative  position.  At  last,  the  in 
creasing  light  of  science  placed  the  belemnite  in  a  compa- 
ratively clour  point  of  view. 

A  substance  with  which  lUde  had  been  so  busy  wms  not 
likely  to  have  been  overlooked  in  the  old  materia  nusdios :  we 
accordingly  find  that  it  was  adminwtered  in  a  powdered 
state  as  a  remedy  for  the  night-mare,  and  for  the  eUtam. 
Dr.  Woodward  states,  that  in  Gloucestershire,  the  powder 
waa  blown  into  the  e^es  of  horses  affected  with  watery  hu- 
mours; and,  in  Prussia,  itissaidtobeused  whenpulTerimd 
in  dressing  wounds. 

The  true  place  of  the  Belemnite  is  among  the  Cephalo- 
podi.  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  indeed  all  modem  writers  of 
any  note  agree  in  thist,  and  they  also  concur  in  allowing 
that  it  was  an  internal  shell.  It  forms  the  first  genua  of  the 
first  family  {Orlhocerata)  of  Lamarck's  first  division  of  the 
CephaiopodM,  namely,  the  Polythaiamous  or  mamf-dtam- 
bered  divUion. 

Hiller»  in  bis  interesting  paper  iu  the  Txansaotbns  of  tbe 
Geological.  Soeie^,  gives  ue  following  as  the  generte  t^or 
ractcr: 

*  TbMB  an  the  miniotii  of  Waodmrd,  Fbnaay.  and  oUku,  utd  they  aw 
npeatad  bjr  HiUn ;  bat  it  U  by  no  meui  cleu  that  lh«  antlenta  msM  ipeak- 
Ing  of  fiehnonitM  on  Ihote  oeeaaloni.  That  tbe  Belmmlte  wm  wUed  fvm 
dt  Ljf%x,  and  that  tt  waa  the  arUela  ond  in  tbe  old  Matatia  Hcdica,  >■  a 
remody  for  tba  Diglit-iBan,  atone,  &e.  Sk.,  need  not  be  doubted.  Bnt  tbe 
uoettion  ii,«bttheTantlK>ri  have  not  been  lathrrhaity  in  oonctnding  that  tba 
JMpidti  Ly»eit,Stc^fA  the  anilent*  (lee  Ovid,  ilttam.  Ub-xr.  t.  iI3)  were 
the  fuiaib  aUnded  to  iu  thia  article. 

Plinj'i  aeocniDta  (AU.  HiMt.  lib.  viii.  e.  3S,  and  lib,  uxvii,  c  S  et  3) 
idatiTo  to  theM  iyacana,  SjtyKii^  of  the  Oreelu,  are  by  no  mrana  ntdftafv, 
and  Hem  rather  to  lefar  to  dUTemnt  kinda  of  troe  seina ;  and  tboi^h,  ia  the 
tsMhcbqitelQrhiatUrtjr-ieTeulhboak,  ho  aaya  thai  Id«i  Dactylt  mtttow^ 
In  Crete,  that  they  ara  of  an  iron  colonr,  and  n-Mmble  the  huninn  Ifannb 
C  Bnger"  mtdd  have  be«n  more  applicable  to  a  Balemoite),  it  mnatbe  tr- 
mambeted  that  be  haa  placed  them  In  U*  eatalofue  of  Oema;  he  h|t.  ft  to 
tma,  iuaerted  the  Conx  Hanmosit  in  tbe  aanw  IfU.  ItihcNddaatbaaimUea 
that  the  Coiyfaantea  were  called  Idirf  EWctylL 

If  wa  tnra  to  Thaophrutna,  whu  deacribea  the  lt»yxvfm  at  bom  k^tA 
(dnpten  M;  61,  AS,  a6).w«  ihall  ttwi  nothing  to  lanetlon  Ihn  ralalaB  that  it 
was  a  Bdennito,  tho^h  tt  b  clearly  the  f.apU  Lynda  of  ««thera.  rt  ia 
•leeerlbad,  on  the  cnntrory,  ai  a  gem  of  very  acdid  trntare  (m{Hf«£nr).  on 
which  leaU  ware  engraved. 

t  So  UlD  aa  1808  en  analyii*  of  it  wm  kItcti  by  Mr.  T.  Acton  in  NiclMd- 
an'l  JournaL  under  the  name  of  a  eiyital  called  a  "  Thnoder^ek."  Ib  Hm 
Ibllowing  year  Farcy  correctitl  the  mistake  (in  the  tame  Journal),  and  Mated 
It  to  be  "  the  «nna  of  an  aniRisl  now  UDkomm,  called  ■  Belemnite." 

t  We  miut  except  M.  Haipail,  who.  in  1839,  publithed  hia  opinion,  thai 
these  fotsiU  weie  inn  cutaneous  appendage*  of  a  marine  animal,  piabaUr 
^>pn>BchlnK  the  EehmtdtrmUa.  and  that  the  JMuhi,  or  chambered  pan, 
*V  ■  '^5?  dUtlnet  fton,  the  BilwiiHH  (probably  it»  parMtte).  whtebli« 
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'AcepbalopodoDS?  moUuMmu  animal,  ^vided  with  a 
ftbraus  spatboBO  coaical  shell,  divided  by  traDsveTse  concave 
septa  into  separate  cells,  or  chambws  connected  by  a 
siphuDcle ;  and  inserted  into  a  laminar,  solid,  fibrous,  spa- 
tluse,  suboonical  or  ftuifonn  body  extending  beyond  it,  and 
fimninjc  a  pioteotinK  guard  or  sheath.* 

It  wm  be  obHrred  ttiat,  in  diia  deflnitwn,  the  vord  e^ia- 
lopodoos  isfirilowed  by  anoteof  intain%ati<n;  bitttheteis 
•o  much  evidence  that  the  shell  in  question  eould  have  be- 
longed only  to  an  animal  whose  wganiaation  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  existing  oephalonods,  that  there  is  no  longer 
room  for  doubt ;  indeed  Miller  gives  a  design  of  the  sup- 
posed position  of  the  shdl  within  the  living  ce]^halopod, 
takingoDe  of  the  cuttle  fishes  as  his  example. 

De  BlainvtUe,  in  bis  Memoir  published  at  Paris  in  18S7, 
has  separated  the  genus  into  many  divisions  according  to 
the  sha^  of  the  shells,  and  has  reetuded  a  great  many 
species. 

Pmfossor  Agassis  is  ot  opinion  that  the  fossil  ink-bags 
found  in  die  liaa  at  I^me  Reps  bdm^kd  to  Betomnites, 
and  has  oome  to  this  condosion  fiom  a  speeimen  whieh  pre- 
sents the  ink-bag  m  tUu, 

The  chief  writers  on  these  fossfls*  in  addition  to  those 
abovft-mentioned,  an  Sage.  Dduc,  Bendant,  D'Orbigny, 
and  Volts. 

Belemnites  are  most  abundant,  and  occur  princi;»lly  in 
the  chalk  formations,  in  the  oolite  and  lias.  Bdemtntet  ca- 
naiieutatu*  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  form  and  struc- 
ture of  the  shell.  The  upper  part  is  represented  as  cut  off 
and  laid  open,  to  show  Uie  shell  in  its  sheath,  and  the 
chamben. 


CBetoniidtM  MnklienUtut.] 

BELE'NYES,  a  large  maxket-town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Hungarian  ooimty  of  Bihar,  in  the  province  'east  of 
the  Theiss ;'  it  is  situated  on  the  Black  Koros,  near  the 
holders  of  Transsylvania,  and  belongs  to  the  episcopal  chap- 
ter of  Groevardein.  It  has  a  casw,  a  united  Greek  and 
Catholic,  and  a  refbnned-Lutheran  t^uroh,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  5000  souls,  all  Mag^irs  or  Wallachiafis.  The 
neighbourhood  produces  good  timber  and  firuit;  and  the 
qoarries  of  Mount  Bel^y,  which  lie  opposite  to  the  town, 

Jield  beautiful  marble.  It  is  in  46°  4b' N.  lat,  and  22°  20^ 
Llong. 

BELESTA,  or  BELLESTA,  a  small  plaoe  in  Franoe, 
to  which  the  dictionaries,  with  obvious  iniiKoprie^,  give  the 
name  of  town  {bomrg,  or  vill&).  It  is  in  tbs  commune  of 
I^yrefite,  the  arrondissement  of  Castelnaudari,  and  the  de- 
partment of  Aude.  The  whole  population  of  the  commune, 
as  given  in  the  Dietioimaire  iMivertel  de  la  France,  1804, 
our  latest  authoii^,  was  only  216 ;  and  the  only  claim  to 
notice  which  the  place  has  arises  firom  a  singular  natural 
phmomenon,  tiie  intermitting  spring  of  Font  Estorbe.  This 
spring  rises  in  a  natural  grotto  or  cavern,  and  is  ordinarily 
so  copious  as  to  form  of  itself  the  principal  part  of  the  river 
Lers,  a  feeder  of  the  Garonne,  which,  passing  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  Toulouse,  falls  into  the  Garonne  near 
Grenade.  The  stream  which  flows,  from  the  grotto  is  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  wide,  and  a  foot  and  several  indies 
dei^,  and  runs  with  a  very  raud  current ;  yet  in  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn  (and  indeed  at  other  tmies  of  the  year,  if 
there  has  been  a  drou^t  of  any  continuance)  it  becomes 
intermittent.  According  to  the  Encyeltmidie  MethodiquB 
{Oeographie  Modente)  £e  intermission  takes  place  at  equal 
intervals,  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  Expilly  says 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  natural  Clepsydra,  or  water- 
dock.  When  the  time  for  its  flowing  comes,  a  great  noise 
is  hrard  on  the  side  of  the  cavern  from  which  the  waters 
s{Hing,  and  they  gush  out  so  copiously,  that  their  effect  in 
swelling  the  river  Lers  may  be  perceived  five  or  six  miles 
down  the  stream.  (,Enct/clopedie  Methodique ;  G&ographi* 
Phjfgique;  BxpiUy,  tHctvwtaire  det  Oaiuea  et  ae  la 
tinmce.) 

BELFAST,  the  chief.town  of  the  north  of  Ireland, 
ii  situated  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  Lagan,  where  that 
Hver  mus  into  the  soutbem  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Carriok- 
fergw,94'*3^N.  l«t,    46' W^lop^.;  distant  difeetfroip 


London  about  324  miles  N.W.,  and  about  85  English  miles, 
direct  distance.  N.  by  E.  of  Dublin.  Belfast  gives  its  name 
to  the  barony  of  Upper  Belfiut,  in  woich  it  is  sitnated,  as  well 
as  to  Lower  Bel&rt,  another  barony  of  the  ooun^  of  Antrim, 
and  also  to  ita  own  pariA  itf  Belftst,  or  KiankiL  Shankit 
parish oontains  IMH  aons;  and  the  town  Uudof  Bidly- 
maoarrrt,  on  the  oppoaito  sido  of  the  rivar,  in  the  ootuitr  o* 
Down,  the  popokius  sabuib  of  which  ha*  been  included  in 
the  bwHigh  ay  the  Reform  Bill,  has  an  area  of  nearly  576 
acres.  iQthough  built  on  a  flat,  which  has  in  a  great 
measure  been  reclaimed  from  the  marahy  banks  and  shal 
low  bed  of  the  river,  Bdliut  is  a  healtJl^  town.  Its  posi 
tioo,  on  the  oonflnes  of  two  great  oountieB,  with  a  secure 
harbour  and  extended  water-communication  with  the  inte- 
rior, is  peculiarly  ftvouiable.  The  scenery  around  pos- 
sesses great  beauty  and  variety.  Mountains  of  considerable 
height  and  bold  outline  skirting  the  western  side  of  ihe 
rich  valley  of  the  Lafpm,  stretch  northward  from  the  town 
(which  one  of  their  luglwBt  elevations  may  be  said  to  ovot- 
hang)  in  a  continuous  chain,  wludi  renders  the  Antrim  side 
of  the  bay  exoeedingly  jHctuiesqne;  white  the  Uati^tg  and 
cultivation  ci  the  opposite  eoun^  and  the  inteimediato  shore 
can  hardly  be  exMsded.  Tm  bridgea  are  built  over  tiie 
rivw,  one  at  the  east  end  <tf  the  town,  an  dd  bidge  2500 
feet  kng,  and  emsisting  of  twenty-«nB  arches;  and  another, 
built  in  1814,  about  huf  a  mile  up  the  river,  on  the  south 
of  the  town,  whssh  oonneota  the  aoiintiel  (rif  An*iim  and 
Down. 

The  origin  of  the  town  itself  is  modem ;  but,  as  an  im- 
portant pass,  Belfost  was  known  either  bv  its  original 
name  Beaifmrtaid  (Fwdmouth).  ct  by  its  Norman  trans- 
lated appellation  of  *Le  Ford,'  both  in  ancient  Irish  his- 
tory and  during  the  earlier  occupation  of  Ulster  by  the 
English.  Prior  to  the  rogn  of  Edward  III.,  the  northern 
pale  (or  compass  of  English  juiudietkm  in  the  porth) 
embraced  the  preseiU  counties  of  Down  uid  Antrim,  and 
bad  even  axtnided  partially  into  Deny;  and  although 
the  destruction  of  the  eariy  Irish  PaiUamentary  papers  at 
Trim  has  deprived  us  of  ul  paitieular  record  its  admi- 
nistration, enough  still  remains  in  the  Close  and  Patent  Rolls 
of  the  kingdom  to  show  that  a  fzreat  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  these  counties,  up  to  nearly  tne  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  eiyoyed  the  protection  of  the  English  law  under 
regularly  appointed  and  resident  authorities.  But  although 
the  power  of  the  government  was  able  to  keep  the  native 
chieftains  of  the  interior  in  comparative  subjection,  it  was 
principally  along  the  coast  that  toe  line  of  civilization  and 
complete  security  extended  ;  and  accordii^ly  it  appears 
that  the  passes  by  which  communication  was  chiefly  kept 
up  invariably  lay  near  the  sea.  Of  these,  the  ford  at  Bet- 
fut  was  the  most  important,  and  the  castle  vras  in  aU  pro- 
faalMli^  bunt  for  its  nnteetion,  as  we  find  it  in  the  posses- 
sion of  William  de  Burgho,  Earl  of  Ulster,  at  the  time  of 
bis  murder  therein  1333.  This  event,  more  than  any 
other  connected  with  the  place,  had  the  greatest  effect  on 
the  earlv  condition  of  Ulster;  for  the  rebellious  English,  by 
whom  tne  murder  was  committed,  inviting  the  native  Irish 
to  their  aid  from  beyond  the  Sana,  whither  they  bad  been 
driven  before  the  vigorous  administration  of  the  early  con- 
i^uenHS.  let  in  such  a  torrent  of  barbarism,  as  in  a  short 
time  swept  all  that  fh>nti«r  of  the  pale  clear  of  whatever 
civilization  its  previous  reduction  bad  forced  upon  it.  The 
castle  of  the  ford  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  old  O'Neils 
of  Dalaradia,  who,  from  a  celebrated  leader  of  their  nation 
when  ia  exile,  were  known  as  the  Clan-Hugh-Buy,  a  title 
which  still  distinguishes  two  districts  ot  Down,  and  which, 
prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  under  James  I., 
extended  over  a  great  part  of  both  Down  and  Antrim. 
During  the  lawless  times  Uiat  followed,  when  the  pale  had 
shrunk  to  Drogheda,  and  Carrickfergus  was  almost  the  only 
spot  beyond  the  Newry  mountains  where  the  English  bad  foot- 
ing at  all.  Bel&st  castle,  though  frequently  tuen  and  dis- 
mantled, still  remained  in  the  independent  though  precarious 
possession  of  the  O'Neils,  until  a  chief  of  Claneboy,  in 
1 552,  after  having  been  severely  handled  bv  two  successive 
lords'  deputies,  consented  at  length  to  hold  tiie  castie  by  a 
legal  tenure  from  the  Crown.  The  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neil 
shortly  after  deprived  his  successor  of  even  this  possession, 
and  Belfast,  with  the  rest  of  the  esUtos  of  the  rebel 
chieftains,  was  confiscated.  Sir  Ilwmaa  Smith  was  the 
grantee  <^  dirtriot  of  the  forfeited  lands ;  hat  his  first 
attempt  to  take-possession  being  sipiaUy  defeated,  and  fau 
soq,  who  ffiwTOwidwi  tb«  exjpe^Uopt  '^^j^'^f^'''*'" 
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andar  hMpuit  dinn»Mb  and  the  eendittwu  of  bit  Mnon 
nmaiBiiis  uoAilflUM,  tba  aitntM  Mcheated  to  tb*  cnnni. 
Welter,  flnt  E«l  of  Bmn*  ww  the  nttt  to  Bttempl  tbe 
^Biitetian  of  tlu  intraetelile  dbtriot,  but  be  wu  itill  more 
tusneccflflflil  dm  bit  predeeenor^  After  the  expenditure 
ef  much  bbwd  and  treasure,  he  abwdoned  the  nndertakinK 
in  die  course  of  tbe  flnt  year,  and  shortly  aftmrards  died. 
Essex  had,  however,  already  seen  the  advantages  of  making 
Belfast  a  chief  place  in  Ulster ;  and  his  reeommendations 
to  build  there  and  erect  a  dock-yard  were  repeated  by  Sir 
John  Perrot,  when  he  risited  that  country,  atilL  lying  waste, 
ten  years  afterwards.  For  more  than  a  quarter  ol  aeentury 
this  state  of  things  eontimied,  until  at  length,  in  1(04, 
Sir  Arthur  Chicbeeter,  then  lord  deimty.  procured  from 
Janes  I.  the  final  grant,  fiou  which  ^  proaperitT  of 
Antrim  and  rise  of  Belfast,  as  a  town,  mar  ht  said  to  date. 
This  active  and  politio  goremor  imioaaiately  set  about 
^antmg  bis  estate  with  cmigiHits  fton  bis  paternal  posse»- 
sions  in  Devonshife.  In  adcUtkm  to  this,  tbe  general 
aatttement  of  Ulster,  wbieb  look  place  aboot  four  years 
afterwards,  brought  in  a  multitude  of  Scotch  and  English 
colonists.  All  this  gave  such  sacniity  and  countenance  to 
their  undertaking,  &at,  in  1611,  those  who  were  settled  in 
Malone  bad  raised  a  town  about  Sir  Arthur's  castie  of  Bel- 
fost,  which  had  been  rebuilt ;  and  this  town  was  already  so 
considerable,  that  it  obtained  a  charter,  erecting  it  into  a 
borough,  with  sover^^  burgesses  and  commonalty,  and 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  prosperity  of  Bel- 
fut  ought  to  date  from  tbe  year  1  eS7,  when  the  Karl  of  Straf- 
ford, after  puxchasing  certain  monopolies  enjoryed  by  the 
adjacent  port  of  CanickterguB,  threw  open  the  competition  to 
its  bett»-aitnated  rival,  wbieh  tirat  proapered  at  its  neigh- 
bour's expense :  but  H  would  seem  that,  long  be&re  this 
event,  Belfast  was  a  prosperous  and  raindly-improving  town, 
the  central  mart  for  the  colonists  of  hcnh  Down  and  Antrim, 
and,  from  Its  vicinity  to  the  woods,  the  seat  of  many  trades 
and  manufactures,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  on  in 
a  place  so  ill  supplied  with  fiiel  as  Carriokfergus  had  long 
been.  It  was  the  prosperity  of  Belfast  that  forced  the 
purchase  of  these  monopolies  by  the  Earl  of  Straffi)rd,  and 
for  that  unexampled  prosperity  BelCut  is  nain^  indebted 
to  the  enterprise  and  libenlity  of  the  house  of  Chichester. 
Never  perhaps  has  there  been  an  instance  of  success  so 
sudden  and  so  complete  as  that  which  attended  the  under- 
taking of  Sir  Arthur  Chiohester  in  1604.  In  seven  years 
the  most  desert  snot  in  Ulaler  was  a  ecwpOTate  town,  wbidi, 
before  it  was  half  a  centoiy  fai  axiatenoe,  bad  gafaied  a 
superiority  over  tbe  oldest  foundations  north  of  Dublin. 
And  now,  but  for  the  unhappy  differences  on  the  score  of 
religion,  which  soon  began  to  distract  the  minds  of  these 
thriving  eidonists,  all  would  have  been  veil.  The  Scottish 
clergy,  men  deeply  imbued  with  the  severe  spirit  which 
then  characterized  their  national  tshurch,  had  been  not  only 
tolerated  but  encouraged  under  the  liberal  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  Usher.  Thev  enjoyed  &te  tithes  and  the 
immunities  of  the  then  establisfiment,  were  ordained  and  in- 
ducted by  its  bishops,  and  were  under  its  general  jurisdiction. 
Their  dislike  of  prelacy,  which  had  slumbered  while  these 
advantages  were  yet  uncertain,  broke  out  as  they  acquired 
confidence  in  their  confirmed  possession ;  and  even  before 
the  tyrannical  measures  of  Lwd  Strafford,  wbieh  are  gene- 
rally allied  as  tbe  prime  cause  of  their  discontent,  had 
finally  justified  their  opposition,  disputes,  complaints,  and 
reeriminationa  were  frequent  between  this  body  of  the 
nOT^em  deigy  and  their  spiritual  superiors.  The  sub- 
sequent interference  of  Wentworth  and  Laud,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  the  already  indignant  Presbyterians  into 
a  further  oonformity  to  the  pr^atic  church,  completed  the 
breach :  petitions  and  remonstrances  went  forward  on  all 
hands,  and  the  resisting  party  had  at  length  the  gratification 
of  mainly  aiding  in  the  overthrow  of  their  great  persecutor, 
when,  in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  the  rebellion  of  1641 
threw  the  whole  country  once  more  into  tumult  and  dismay. 
Tbe  Presbytenr  of  jlelrast,  after  seeing  their  town  succes- 
sively oocopiea  by  the  troops  of  tbe  Royalists,  the  Parlia- 
mantariaiM.  and  tbe  Irish,  forgot  dieir  eocleaiasrical  griev- 
ances in  Ibe  dread  <tf  dvQ  extiiietion,  and  thronghout  tbe 
iuccaeding  wara  were  invarittbly  well  affseted  towards  the 
royal  and  episoopal  eanse.  The  first  expression  of  their 
attachment  to  these  principles  was  made  at  a  time  which 
lenders  the  avowal  paenliarlr  boaonrahle.  On  tbt  execotion 
<tf  Cbuiei  I„  in  IMV,  tfa*  PreabrtCTy  of  BelfiMt  pot  fbrth 


their  '  Repieaentatkm  of  the  prMent  evils  tod  irainiiMDt 
dangff  to  religion,  laws,  ana  libertlea,  arislttg  from  tbo 
late  and  preseot  praistieea  of  the  aeetarian  nrty  in  Englaxid.' 
8to.,  to  wblch  they  fireely  express  tb^  indigimtioti  and  dis- 
gust at  the  conduct  of  th^  did  associates  in  anti-prelatio 
zeal.  This  brought  down  the  vengeance  of  Hilton,  whose 
reply  is  written  with  great  acrimony  ;  bnt  *  those  blockisb 
Presbyters  of  Chmdetny,'  these  '  unhallowed  priestlings'  </ 
tbe  *  unchristian  synagogue'  at  Belfast,  as  tbe  indigoaat  re- 
publican ealh  them,  erinced  the  sincerity  of  their  professions, 
by  enduring,  with  exemplarjc  fortitude,  throughout  all  the 
tronbles  that  socMeded.  the  consequences  of  ihelr  fidelity  to 
the  crown.  Such,  however,  was  the  respect  in  which  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  Belfast  was  held  by  all  parties,  that,  durmgtbese 
wars,  the  town  suflbred  little  more  than  die  motive  iqjury 
ofb«iflg,foratirae,TetaTdedinitsproBp«ity.  Itwaaoceupied 
or  taken,  time  after  time,  by  the  troops  m  alt  the  parties, 
which,  fiw  the  next  fifty  years,  made  the  rest  Of  Ireland  one 
scene  of  desolation,  ana  was  respected  and  left  compara- 
tively unphindered  Irf  tbetn  all.  At  lengtii,  in  1690,  tbe 
arri^  of  William  III.  restored  Belfost  to  the  enjoyment 
of  tranquillity.  To  reward  their  loyalty,  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  of  Ulster  received  from  the  king  a  grant  of 
1200/.  perannnm.  Trade  and  manufoctmes  now  went  on 
with  increased  vigour,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  next 
century,  we  find  the  commercial  progress  of  the  town 
so  considerable,  as  to  place  it  in  the  wt  rank,  on  a  scale 
of  credit  appended  to  the  names  of  the  different  commer- 
cial towns  or  Enrope,  in  the  Exchange  at  Amsterdam.  In 
1708  the  castle  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  three  of  the 
Ladies  Chicbester  burned  to  death.  An  anonymous  tourist, 
writing  (tf  the  town  at  this  time,  speaks  in  terms  of  high 
admirati<m  of  its  commerce  and  manufaetnes,  especiaUy  of 
its  superiw  potteries.  Printing  bad  now  been  introduced, 
and  BriAut,  in  1704,  had  the  honour  of  sending  forth 
one  of  tlw  earlieai  editions  of  the  Bible  printed  in  Ireland. 
The  first  newspaper  printed  in  Ulster,  the  Belfast  News- 
letter, which  still  has  a  larjj^  ouvulation,  was  commenced 
here  in  1737.  A  local  militia  was  also  called  into  beinfc  by 
the  Scottish  rebellion  of  1715 ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bet- 
fast,  having  once  accustomed  themselves  to  look  to  their 
own  resources  for  defence,  have  ever  since  been  ready  to 
take  up  arms  when  necessary,  whether  against  foreign 
invasion  or  intestine  revolt  In  1 758  the  first  census  of  the 
town  was  taken :  it  then  contained  1779  honses,  inhabited 
by  7993  Protestants,  and  356  Roman  Catholics,  in  all 
8549 ;  of  whom  1800  were  able  to  bear  anus.  The  number 
of  bMtms  in  this  year  was  399.  The  introdnetion  d  the 
ootttm-spinning  trade,  in  1777,  opened  a  new  field  fbr  in- 
dustry. In  twenty-three  years,  from  its  commencement,  at 
which  time  there  was  not  one  cotton-loom  in  Ulster,  it  num- 
bered no  less  than  13,500  operatives ;  while  in  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles,  including  the  flourishing  town  of  Ltsbnm.  the  number 
connected  with  it  in  every  way  amonnted  to  27,000  indivi- 
duals. Prior  to  this,  however,  the  Hoen  manufacture  had 
become,  as  it  still  is,  the  staple  trade  of  the  district ;  and  we 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  tho^e  en- 
gaged in  it  from  tbo  fkct,  that  in  1 782  the  merchants  of  Bel- 
fast, experiencing  the  want  of  a  proper  hatl  for  the  transac- 
tion of  their  tmsiness,  at  once  suhsmbed  a  sum  of  17,550/. 
for  that  purpose,  the  subscription  list  exhibiting  very  few 
contributions  under  ftxim  100/.  to  300/.  The  spinning  of 
linen  yam  by  machinery,  a  trade  which  now  nvab  eober 
of  the  other  great  branches  of  manufacture,  was  introduced 
into  Ulster  about  1806  or  1808;  but  so  prosperous  has  it 
latterly  become,  that  at  present  it  employs  perhaps  more 
capital  and  laboar  than  the  cotton  trade  itself,  "nxere  are 
ten  frctoriea  of  this  description  in  the  town  and  vidni^, 
driving  upwards  of  65,000  spindles,  and  several  others  are 
in  course  of  erection.  Damask  and  diaper  of  a  superior 
quality  are  also  manufactured  in  this  district ;  indeed. 
Belfast  linen  fabrics,  of  all  descriptions,  have  lot^  main- 
tained the  highest  character.  In  1792  ship-buildiog  was 
first  commenced  here:  previous  to  this  time,  the  craft 
required  were  purchased  and  generally  repaired  in  the 
Scotch  or  English  ports ;  and  when  we  find  that,  in  1 785, 
the  shipping  of  Belfast  so  supplied  amounted  an\y  to  5& 
vessels,  <a  10,040  tons,  the  backwardness  of  early  enters 
prise  in  this  direction  appears  very  remarkable.  Ibe  first 
dock-yard  employed  only  10  workmen:  the  shipwrig|itSi 
block-makers,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  and  smiths  now 
engaged  in  the  constant  bnilffing,  rigging,  aad  repalnng  of 
vettms,  exceed  200.  In  1811  the  snnbets  emnlo^  were 
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unoer  120 ;  but  tlwn  urnd  alrrad;  Iwmi  built  uure  thao  40 
TMwU.  Uw  giMter  numbsr  abor*  200  tou.  The  largest 
Teeael  built  in  the  port  registera  about  500  tona.  InHi  and 
brua  founding  have  long  bam  carried  en  with  conaidarabla 
activity;  iron  ibuDding  waa  aotinly  pnaeouted  prior  to 
1S41.  Caatini*  on  the  Urgait  scue  m  now  exenitod 
in  the  beat  man^;  and  muofa  of  the  eottou  and  linen 
spinniw  maebinerr  ia  driven  1^  ateam-enguwa  oonwtracted 
in  the  uigan  ibunoriet.  Belmt  preaents  more  of  a  manu- 
fae  Jiring  upeet  than  any  other  town  in  Ireland :  there  ia. 
hownr,  a  lightnesa  and  el^nce  about  the  plaoa  that 
tF.Kea  away  much  of  the  dark  eSbct  of  ita  niuneroua  chim- 
r.efa  and  their  black  volumes  o(  anwke ;  so  that  no  town, 
perhaps,  in  the  Britiah  islands  more  agreeably  unitaa  the 
appearances  of  industry  and  idteerfUlnesB. 

The  private  buildings  are  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  in 
variably  of  briek>  and  extremely  regular ;  the  general  aspect 
of  the  chief  streets  is  pleasing,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dooegnl-aqnare  eshibita  as  good  houses  and  aa  handHnne 
atneMriswa  m  alnoit  any  provincial  town  can  tomtt  of. 
Tbm  publw  buildings  are  more  numerous  ttuw  atriking,  and 
tha  wnntof  alaapIeB  eunot  fkil  to  atrike  Um  traveller  who  is 
aeenstomedlotiwviewofmfweantienttowna.  Thepariah 
ehuioh  of  St.  Anne's,  buitt  in  1 778,  baa  a  lower  and  coppoied 
cupola  of  good  proportioQii,  ^though  the  upper  part  of  the 
tower  is  framed  of  painted  wood :  it  is  capable  oi  aocoamo- 
iatine  1 1 00  peraonB,  and  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Marquis  of  Donegal.  The  chapel  of  ease,  built  in 
lRil-18,  m  the  site  of  the  old  pariah  i^uroh  in  High- 
street,  is  a  plain  building  wiUi  abeautiful  portioo.  The  por- 
tioo  was  pcesented  by  the  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  who 
procured  it  at  the  taking  down  of  BallyeouUen-houae,  Uie 
Irish  Fonthill.  built  by  Lord  Bristol,  the  celebrated  bishop  of 
Deny  in  the  last  century;  the  building  will  ocmtBln  ISOO 
pwsona.  Another  church,  which  has  lately  been  erected 
in  the  smith-western  suburbs  of  the  town,  is  a  substantial 
edifloe.  Thn  presbyterian  placea  of  wnahip  are  elaven  in 
nnmber,  three  of  which,  lately  erected,  pomam  arohitertunl 
metensuHM ;  but  wanting  apirasi  and  being  rather  olumsily 
fumiahed  liHh  portieoa,  they  eontiibnte  much  leas  than 
coaldbed«iiedtotheomaaMntof thetown.  Oftheeleven, 
fimr,  inelodi^  the  three  alluded  to,  are  attended  by  the  eon- 
gregatione  professing  the  faith  of  the  synod  of  ITlstM'.  The 
numbw  of  persons  who  can  be  accommodated  in  thMU  is 
between  fiOOO  and  6000.  Two  others,  which  are  attended  by 
congregatioiui  profeaaing  Unitarian  doctrines,  are  capable 
of  etmtaining  mum  SOOO  to  3fi00  persons.  The  orthodox  Se- 
ceders  have  also  two  small  chapels.  The  Covenanters,  or 
reformed  Presbyterians,  have  a  good  though  not  large  meet- 
ing-house in  the  suburbs ;  the.  remainder  are  in  the  hands 
of  independent  congregations.  The  Roman  Catholic  places 
of  worahip  within  dm  town  an  two.  but  ip  the  neighbour- 
hood there  are  sevenl  othen.  Previous  to  the  year  1763, 
theRonsnCathoIinofBelbat,  although  upwards  tjf  SSO 
in  numbnr,  performed  their  worthip  in  the  open  air.  Id  ^t 
year  their  first  efa^tel  was  erected,  but  aoon  becoming  in- 
adequate to  their  increasing  numbers,  another  was  reijuired, 
and  a  large  and  handsome  edifice  has  been  erected  m  Do- 
□egal-stteet,  with  spacious  schools  and  handsome  residences 
for  the  clergy  attached  to  it.  These  buildings  ue  still  insuffi- 
cient to  accommodate  the  rapidly-growing  Roman  Catholic 
population,  which  is  pow  more  than  one-tbird  of  that  of  the 
whole  town.  The  Methodists  have  four  ch^^ls,  and  the 
Society  of  Friends  a  meeting-house.  The  chief  public  edi- 
fice is  the  Commercial  Buildings,  an  extensive  pile,  termi- 
nating one  end  of  Donegal-street,  to  which  it  presents  a 
handsome  architectural  front  of  stwe.  It  was  erected  at  a 
coat  of  about  S0,000/.,  and  is  the  property  of  a  company  in- 
coiwKated  by  aet  of  parliament.  Here  ia  a  remarkuily  good 
ana  vrall-reguUtod  nem-nom,  frequented  by  all  the  mer^ 
cantile  body  «(  fiielbst.  Partially  fronting  this  stands  the 
old  Exchange  at  the  divergence  of  Don^al*street  and 
North-street— a  heavy  and  neglected  but  respectable  square 
building  of  brick  on  a  cut  etone  basement.  The  exchange 
used  to  be  held  in  the  lower  story,  and  the  upper  contains  a 
very  excellent  assembly-room,  much  superior  both  in  size 
and  proportion  to  that  in  the  building  opposite :  the  house 
is  the  property  of  the  Marquis  of  Doneg^,  The  theatre,  a 
shabby  brick  structure  externally,  but  of  very  elegant 
though  small  proportions  within,  is  much  neglected.  In  ita 
charitable  institutions  Belfast  stands  pre-eminent :  the  po(H> 
house  at  the  north  end  of  Donegal-atreet  fronting  the  Oom- 
mexcial  buildings  ia  e  fine  struBton,  wiUi  extensive  wtega 


and  a  handsome  spire,  built  at  an  original  cost  of  from 
7000/,  to  10,000^,  and  supported  at  an  expense  <^  upwards 
of  200W.  per  nnnum  by  the  voluntary  yearly  subscriptions 
of  the  inhabitants  and  the  produce  of  their  former  invested 
donations.   In  1830  it  contained  43i  inmates,  all  of  whom 
were  fed,  clothed,  and  the  children  educated,  bv  (he  institu- 
tiim ;  it  was  inetsporated  under  the  title  of  the  Belfost  Incor- 
poratedCharitable8ociety,in  anno  1774.  The  fever  hospital 
ope^ned  in  1 817  is  capable  of  accommodating  upwards  of  200 
patients :  iU  expenditure  in  IS28  amounted  to  1339^  6t.  lOd, 
of  which  about  one-half  was  granted  at  the  county  assizes,  and 
the  remainder  was  the  produce  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
donations.  A  lying-in  hospital,  a  female  penitentiary,  and  a 
house  of  industry  for  the  preventiim  of  mendicity,  are  en- 
tirely supported      voluntary  subscriptions.  Carrickfergus 
being  the  assise  town  for  the  county,  there  is  no  jail  at  Bei- 
rut, but  a  la^  house  of  correction  and  a  handsome  police- 
office  have  been  lately  bult.  Tbe  barracks  on  the  high 
pound  in  the  north-western  part  of  the  town  have  been 
lately  enlarged;  they  are  cajwble  of  accommodating  one 
regiment  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  horse  or  company  of  artiller>-. 
BeUhst  ia  well  lighted :  the  gas-works  which  supply  the 
town  are  the  property  of  a  company :  tiiey  have  been  erected 
upwards  of  ten  yeui.  The  supply    water,  which  is  neither 
very  eopious  nor  good,  is  brought  by  open  drains  from  the 
country  a  mile  to  the  south,  and  is  conducted  by  pipes  from 
an  open  reservoir  to  the  cisterns  of  the  houses.  As 
coal  is  the  fuel  of  Belfast,  a  great  amount  of  shipping  is 
conattDtly  employed  between  this  port  and  Newcastle, 
Whitehaven,  and  other  ports  of  England.   The  coal  quay 
is  highest  up  the  river,  then  come  those  where  the 
generid  merohantmen  are  moored,  and  beyond  these,  to- 
wards the  bay,  lie  the  ship-yards  and  balUst  corporation 
graving^ocks ;  lower  down  a  new  lloating-dook  is  nearly 
completed,  the  property  of  an  anterprixing  individual,  and 
still  further  improvements  are  contemplated  between  this 
and  tbe  poid  of  Gtrmoyle,  a'de^  and  secure  station  about 
thna  mdes  down  tba  bay,  A        of  these  works,  by 
Mes«.  Walker  and  Bouigaa  of  London,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  town  antiioritias  uid  lanotienad  by  act  of  pariia- 
mtnt,  but  as  yet  no  step  has  been  taken  to  carry  it  into 
exegutioo.  By  the  improvements  however  effected  by  the 
ballast  eorpcwation.  shipa  drawing  thirteen  uid  fourteen 
feet  of  water  can  already  lie  at  the  quays,  and  tbe  dry 
docks  Me  sufficiently  capacious  to  btrfd  vessels  of  equal  siie 
during  theirre|pain;apatentslip  is  also  oMnpleted  in  one  of 
thepriratedoML-yards.   The maunfaotures  and  oommerceof 
Belmst  have  been  so  intimately  oonnected  with  its  rise  as  a 
town,  that  in  its  civil  history  we  have  already  spoken  of  their 
introduotion  and  progress.   The  export  tram,  which  must  in 
all  Irish  ports  be  commensurate  in  great  measure  with  the 
pnaperity  of  their  aeveral  districts,  has  bng  been  very  con- 
siderable hare.   It  ooiuiati  ohwdy  of  bacon,  butter,  pork, 
beef,  eomt  and  raw  hides;  tad,  in  monufiutured  articles, 
of  linoDS,  caliGaaa,  muslini.  cotton-yarn,  linen-yam,  ao^, 
tanned  laMher,  eandles,  and  stareh.   The  chief  imjports  are 
tha  raw  matnial  of  the  staple  manufacturea,  and  foreign 
luxuries ;  cotton,  wool,  flax'Seed.  dax,  barilla,  potash,  gro- 
ceries, wine,  &c.  Tbe  gross  amount  of  customs  including  ex 
eise  amounted  in  1768  to  33,9002.  j  the  customs  exclusive  of 
excite,  forthe  year  ending  6th  January,  1 834,  were  238,946^ 
fir.  lod.  In  1688  the  shipping  of  the  port  was  .S307tons;  in 
1837 tbe  registered t(mnageofthep(»rtwas21,6fi7tons.  The 
value  of  the  exports  in  1810  waa  4^904,5iol.  1st.,  being  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  more  than  in  the  year  previous ;  the 
linens  alone  making  mora  than  two  milli(Mis  of  this  amount ; 
the  ootton-yarn  exported  in  that  year  valued  but  4942/.  6*., 
and  the  eottoo  fobrioa  of  oU  kinds  did  not  exoeed  35,000^ 
The  items  on  a  simiUr  return  for  th«  last  fbw  years  wMdd 
be  n^erially  difbrent.  bat  the  inorease  of  the  export  trade 
we  oan  only  exhibit  by  a  eompariaon  ct  the  toimage  at 
cleared  outward.   In  1831  there  oleored  outwards,  coast- 
wise, 155,416  tons,  and  for  foreign  porta  36,336.    In  1834 
the  export  tonnage  was  coastwise  1 74,894  tons,  and  for  fo- 
reign ports  31,665.   Inwards,  there  entered  in  1831,  of  Bri- 
tish tonnage  S7,970,  and  of  foreign  4976  tons ;  in  the  year 
1833,  of  British  tonnage  36,947,  and  of  foraign  2637  tons; 
and  In  1834,  of  British  tonrMge  30,733  tons,  and  of  foreign 
2396  tona.   From  a  comparison  of  these  items  with  similar 
returns  for  the  port  of  Oofk,  it  appears  thatBeIfa8t,with  fewer 
vessels,  has  indie  foreign  tiade  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage ; 
but  that,  taking  tiie  amount  of  British  and  foreign  shipping. 
tfaMtpnnag.  inward,  for  tba^ttu^^^^^p^y 
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equal.  Tbe  poitK)ffice  also  indicates  the  aotiTiQr  of  the 
eommenial  body  of  BelCut;  the  annual  amount  of  poita^ 
being  sinoe  1832  neatly  10,0002.  There  an  four  banks  in 
Bel&it— two  of  them  brandiei  of  the  great  metropolitan 
establishmenta.  and  two  in  tbe  hands  of  private  comptnies. 
Tium  is  also  a  savings  bank,  in  which  on  the  30th  Novem- 
ber, 1830,  there  was  lodged  a  sum  of  40,679/.  by  2423  de- 
poBiton.  The  amount  of  stamps  sold  here  avera^  25,000/. 
per  annum ;  the  number  of  stamps  for  newspapers  for  the 
year  1823  was  335,000,  and  since  then  a  considerable  in- 
crease has  taken  place :  there  are  now  four  newspapers  and 
two  small  periodicals  published  in  the  town. 

The  increase  of  the  population  ofBetfast  hasbeen  extremely 
rapid  within  the  last  half  century.  In  1782  the  town  con- 
tained 6132  males  and  6972  females,  in  all  13.109  inhabit- 
ants. In  1807  they  were  nearly  doubled,  beingj  in  all 
82,095 ;  in  1821  they  were  37,277 ;  and  in  1831  their  num- 
bers in  the  town  and  suburbs  stood  thus— males  24,559 ;  fe- 
males 28,754,  tot^  53.313 ;  of  whom  there  are  14,597  per- 
smsbelongingto the EstaUiahed Church;  18.715  Presbyte- 
rians; 18,268  Roman  Catholics;  1111  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  622  unclassed.  This  enumeration  is  exclusive  of  Bal- 
^macanet,  a  portion  of  the  borough  which  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  inhabitanU.  The  population  of  the 
borough  itself  by  the  last  returns  is  39,146.  and  its  consti- 
tuency 1 700  voters. 

Belfast  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  possessing  a  well- 
educated  community.  In  1824  there  were  in  the  town  and 
parish  sixty-three  schools  of  all  kinds,  educating  2152 
males  and  1666  females,  exclusive  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demical Institution,  which  in  1825  had  462  males  in  its 
various  classes.  This  great  collegiate  school  was  erected  by 
public  subscription,  uid  inocrpmted  by  act  of  pariiament 
in  the  year  1810.  The  original  subscriptions  amounted  to 
85,000/1,  including  5000/.  received  from  India  by  the  libe- 
rali^  and  exertions  of  the  Harquia  of  Hastings.  The  object 
of  tbe  undertaking  was  to  procure  a  cheap  home  education 
for  those  who  formeriy  frequented  the  colleges  of  Scotland  ; 
and  since  the  synod  of  Ulster  receives  the  general  certificate 
of  this  institution  as  a  qualification  for  ordination  in  their 
ministry,  it  may  now  be  looked  on  as  the  great  seminary  of  the 
Presbyterian  cnurch  in  Ireland.  Its  atain  are  directed  by  a 
president,  four  vice-presidents,  twenty  managers,  and  eight 
visitors,  chosen  by  the  proprietary ;  and  it  enjoys  an  annual 
grant  fnm  parliament  of  1500/.  The  chairs  in  the  collegiate 
department  are  eight,  embracing  jwofesaorships  of  divinity, 
moral  and  natural  philosophy,  logic,  mathematics.  Greek, 
Latin.  Hebrew,  and,  within  the  last  year,  a  lectureship  on 
Irish.  The  sehools  afli»d  ample  means  of  instruotim  on  all 
subjects  generally  taught,  and  the  &cu]ty  and  managers 
have  succeeded  in  fining  a  very  respectable  library  and 
museum.  There  is  no  regularly  endowed  school  here.  The 
Lancasterian  and  the  Brown-street  institutions  may  be 
called  free-schools :  botii  have  enjoyed  the  patronage  wf  the 
Kildsre-street  association,  but  tbe  Lancasterian  school  is 
now  under  the  national  board ;  nearly  2000  poor  children  are 
educated  in  these  two  establishments  alone.  Of  the  private 
sehools,  the  Don^;al-street  academy  is  the  most  respectable ; 
it  has  upwards  of  150  scholars.  A  number  of  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  in  1788  formed  themselves  into  a  body 
and  took  the  name  of  the  Society  foe  demoting  Know- 
ledge: they  publish  their  transactions,  and  have  a  good 
libniT  of  upwards  of  6000  volnniea,  tt^ether  with  a  phikwo- 
phieal  apparatus.  A  literary  society  more  private,  but  eom- 
priung  men  of  considerable  eminence,  was  established  in 
1801.  In  1821  another  literary  and  scientific  body  was 
formed,  called  the  Natural  History  Society;  they  have 
lately  built  a  handsome  house  for  thcur  meetings,  where  they 
have  a  thriving  Ubrary  and  a  museum,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  next  in  Ireland  to  that  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Socie^. 
In  1825  a  mechanics'  institute  was  erected,  and  a  scientific 
school  for  artisans  opened,  where  lectures  are  delivered  on 
mechanics  and  chemistry.  A  botanical  garden  has  been 
ibrmed  within  the  last  four  years,  which  is  highly  orna- 
mental to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  town,  and  already  rich  in  a 
good  assortment  of  plants.  A  patriotic  institution,  called 
die  Irish  EUip  Society,  for  the  enltintion  of  national  muiii^ 
has  been  long  suppoxted  by  voluntary  aubseriiition.  The 
town  expenses  are  levied  by  twelve  commiasionen  and 
a  committee  of  police,  by  virtue  of  ui  act  paaied  in  1810. 
The  paving,  l^|^l>tiIlg•  uul  cleansing  (tf  the  itieats,  and  ge- 
neral police  of  dM  town,  are  umte  Uieir  management.  Tlie 
aoMMat  <tf  the  poliee-tax  for  the  flntyeai  of  theiriuparin* 


tandence  was  3087/.  1S«.;  in  1834  it  amounted  to  8,058/. 
2f .  2d.  The  sovereign  has  tbe  conbol  of  the  markets,  the 
regtUation  <rf  the  oanes  and  weights,  and  is  ex-offieio  a 
magistrate  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  A  police  magistrate, 
town-clerk,  and  seneschal  of  the  manor  are  the  other  chief 
offieen  of  the  corporation.  Since  the  year  1775.  upwards  of 
100,000/.  have  been  expended  on  a  canal  connecting  this 
port  with  Lisbum  and  Loch  Neagh,  which  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Lagan  Navigation  Company.  A  plan  for  a  nil- 
road  fh>m  the  lime-quarries  on  the  Cave-bill  to  the  new 
docks  is  now  being  carried  into  effect :  it  is  the  property  of 
private  individuals,  as  well  as  a  new  bridge  across  the  Lagan, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  above  tbe  old  locg  bridge  which 
was  built  in  1682,  and  is  now  in  aruinoos  and  unsafe  con- 
dition. A  lunatic  asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  106 
patients,  has  been  built  by  govwnment  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town,  at  an  expense  of  above  50,000/. :  it  is  intended  for  the 
two  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim.  (See  Spenaer'a  View; 
Cox's  Hitioryoflr^and;  Duboiuc^en's  Statiatieid  Survey 
of  the  Countjfqf  Antrim;  fSttorieiU  OoUe^ioiu  relative  to 
the  Toten  of  Betfatt.  Belfost,  1817 ;  Raid's  Hietorjf  qf  the 
Preebyterian  Church  in  Ireiand;  Hardy's  Northern  Irith 
Tounst;  Inglis's  Ireland  in  1834;  Qovamment  Official 
Tables  ;  Avpmdix  to  2nd  Report  of  Commienonert  qf  Edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  and  4th  Report,  ditto ;  Ordnance  Sttrvey 
Map  of  Antrim ;  Calendar  qf  Inqmtitions  for  Ulster,  4^. 
Communication  from  JrelamL) 

BELFRY,  that  part  of  a  church-tower  or  steeple  in 
which  the  bells  are  hung.  The  term  is  applied  not  cmly  to 
that  part  of  the  tower,  but  also  to  the  frammg  on  which  the 
bells  are  suspended.  Belfry  is  probably  derived  from  Bel- 
ft«dus,  a  low  Latin  term  of  tbe  middle  ages,  a  ooinpound  of 
bM,  a  Teutonic wMd,  and  JMdUriede),  peace.  (Ducan^. 
Oloas.)  The  old  French  word  iibel/roit.  (Johnson's  Dtet. 
^  Todd.)  Ducange  gives  also  the  fimns  Beaufroy  and 
Bellefroy.  Belfry  is  synonymous  with  Cau^xmile  [see  Cah- 
panilb],  which,  with  the  terms  docaria  and  trislegumt  was 
used  fay  the  writera  of  the  middle  ^s  to  express  tbe  same 
thing.  According  to  some,  the  name  BeUkedus.  which  was 
applied  to  a  wooden  tower  used  in  attacku^  fortified  places, 
was  afterwards  given  to  any  elevated  tower  in  which  a  bell 
was  hung.  This  statement,  if  correct,  might  lead  us  to  intw 
that  tbe  Latin  word  bellum  (war)  was  the  first  part  of  the 
compound  Belfredus,  and  the  second  part  possiblv  derived 
from  the  Latin,  fero,  to  bear  or  cany  away.  Tbe  forms 
Belfredus  and  Verfreidus  also  occur  as  the  names  of  old 
mihtary  engines,  and  seem  to  lead  to  a  diflbrent  etymology. 
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Flan  of  tbe  belfry  of  St.  Paut'*. 
A  ud  B,  line*  of  McUoit*  i     a.  heewi 

In  tiiii  idan  and  sections  of  tbe  belfl7  of  St.  Paul's  churcb 
are  teen  we  construction  of  the  timbers,  showing  their  bear* 
ings  independent  of  the  masoniy.  that  is,  not  fixed  into  the 
masonry.  This  omstmction  may  be  taken  as  a  good  ex- 
•midfladie  method  0fhaagingheu7.bells  in  aibelfiry.  la 
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the  two  towenof  St.  i'aul's  Church  fout  helli  are  bung; 
ID  the  lower  three  and  in  the  other  one.  The  ereat  bell 
shown  in  the  section  ii  hung  over  two  odien  in  um  south 
tower ;  these  latter  are  fixed,  and  not  intended  to  be  rung : 
the  upper  bell  i&  hung  on  gudgeons  or  axles,  and  prepared 
for  nnging,  but  from  the  con6ned  space  in  which  it  is  hung 
it  cannot  oe  rung,  and  only  mores  on  its  axle  when  struck 
Djr  the  hammer  of  the  clock.  In  the  construction  of 
lelfries  the  bearing  of  the  timbers  should  always  be  on 
vooden  plates. 


1 

faction  of  lha  tMlby  of  St.  Faul't  on  the  line  A,  A. 
e,  e,  gadgooat,  on  whieli  the  bell  iwingi. 


Section  of  Iba  belftr  of  St  Paul'*  on  the  line  B,  B. 
Aihuunn. 
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The  term  belfry  was  probably  applied  in  the  first  instanoe 
to  the  wooden  construction,  which  was  made  strong,  in 
(wder  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  bell  or  bells. 

In  constructing  a  helIVy,  the  frame-work  is  placed  either 
on  stone  corbels,  or  is  made  to  bear  on  a  *  recess  formed  in  the 
wall."  iBncye.  Method.  Arch.)  This  latter  method  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  because  the  vibration  caused  by  the  mo- 
tion of  the  bells  acts  with  less  fbrce  on  the  masonry  than  it 
would  if  it  were  fixed  in  the  masonry.  It  is  also  observed, 
that  the  higher  the  bells  are  placed  in  the  tower,  the  more 
does  the  nbration,  caused  by  ringing  them,  affect  the 
masonry. 

Village  churches  have  belfVies  in  their  towers  or  steeples. 
Id  some  instances,  where  there  is  a  single  bell,  it  is  not 
placed  in  a  tower,  but  suspended  to  a  slight  frame-work  fixed 
between  an  arch  constructed  on  the  exterior  top  of  the  gable 
end  of  a  church  or  chapeL  [See  Bell.] 

BELG^.  the  general  name  given  by  Cesar  to  the  differ- 
ent tribes  inhabiting  the  north  of  Gaul,  between  the  saa 
on  the  west,  the  rivers  Matrona  (Mame)  and  Sequana 
(Seine)  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhenus  (Rhine)  on  the  east. 
But  it  is  not  well  determined  how  far  this  name  may  be 
extended  to  the  east ;  perhaps  the  Treviri,  on  the  hanks  of 
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the  Hoselle,  were  included.  Cesar  remarks  that  the  Mb'. 
trona  and  Sequana  separate  the  Belg»  from  the  Gralli,  who' 
were  to  the  south  of  them.  He  says  also,  in  general  and 
vague  terms,  that  the  Belgn  extend  to  the  I/twer  Rhine, 
and  lie  towards  the  north  and  the  rising  sun.  He  also  iDe 
Bell.  Gall.  v.  24)  uses  the  term  Belgium  to  express  the 
country  of  the  Belgse.  The  Belgs,  were  according  to  Csesar's 
testimony,  of  German  origin,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
minsled  with  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  and  distin- 
guished by  their  warlike  character,  which  Ciesar  attributes 

f partly  to  their  origin  and  partly  to  their  being  strangers  to 
uxury  and  refinement  The  Bellovaci  [see  Bbauvais]  were 
the  most  warlike  and  numerous  Belgic  tribe  in  the  time  of 
Cssar.  (De  Bell.  Gall.  ii.  4.)  The  Remi,  whose  capital 
was  Durocortorum  (Rheims),  were  the  nearest  Belgic  tribe 
to  the  Galli  on  that  side.  The  rest  of  the  tribes  are  men- 
tioned by  Cssar  (ii.  4) :  among  them  we  find  one  namc^ 
the  Atrebates,  the  same  as  that  of  a  tribe  in  Britain.  The 
Belf!;e  may  be  described  generally  as  occupving,  in  the  time 
of  Ctesar,  the  French  departments  of  Nord,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Somme,  Seine  IniSrieure,  Oise,  and  Aisne;  with  a  part  of 
modem  Belgium. 

When  Ciesar  invaded  South  Britain,  he  found  that  part 
of  the  island  occupied  by  Belgs,  that  U,  by  tribes  of  (mer- 
man origin,  who  had  passed  over  firom  the  opposite  shores 
of  Gaul,  and  obliged  the  original  inhabitants  to  retreat  into 
the  interior  of  the  country.  (De  Bell.  Gall.  v.  12.)  But  as 
he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is 
impossible  to  sny  how  far  the  Belgie  nad  penetrated  inland ; 
and  later  historians  have  given  us  no  account  of  this  circura 
stance.  We  learn  only  that  the  whole  southern  coast  from 
Suffdlk  to  Devonshire  was  occupied  by  Belgic  tribes.  The 
Cantii  were  settled  in  Kent,  the  Trinobantes  to  the  north 
of  the  Thames,  the  Regni  in  Sussex  and  the  Atrebatii 
in  Berkshire.  To  the  west  of  them  the  Belgse,  properly  so 
called,  occupied  Hampshire  and  Wiltshire,  ana  extended 
through  Somersetshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  their  capital 
was  Venta  Belgarum,  Winchester.  Farther  to  the  west,  the 
Durotriges  were  found  in  Dorsetshire,  and  their  neighbours, 
the  Damnonii,  in  Devonshire. 

The  Belgs  in  Britain,  conformably  to  the  eharacter  of 
their  brethren  in  Gaul,  made  a  stout  resistance  to  Cnsar. 
But  about  a  century  afterwards  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  yoke,  which  the  Romans  had  already  in  the 
time  of  Cssar  imposed  on  their  kinsmen  in  Gaul.  The 
name  Belgica  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  division  of  Cfaul  as 
late  as  Diocletian's  time.  Under  the  emperors  it  was  go- 
verned by  an  officer  with  the  title  of  Procurator,  or  Legatus. 

BELCrlUM.  The  origin  of  this  kingdom  as  a  separate 
state  dates  from  the  year  1830.  In  the  month  of  August 
of  that  year,  the  revolution  began  at  Brussels  which  severed 
the  Belgian  provinces  from  the  crown  of  Holland.  On  the 
4th  of  October  following,  the  provisional  government  at 
Brussels  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Belgium ;  and  on 
the  26th  of  December  it  was  aunounced  to  the  congress 
assembled  in  that  city,  that  the  allied  powers  of  Europe 
had  recognised  the  permanent  separation  of  the  Belgian 
provinces  from  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  [See  Nb- 

THKRLAND9.] 

In  February,  1631,  the  congress  elected  the  Duke  of  Ne- 
mours to  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom ;  but  his  father, 
Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  having  refiised  the 
crown  on  the  part  of  his  son,  a  new  election  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  choice  of  the  national  representatives  then 
fell  upon  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  widower  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  England.  This  pnnce  having  ac- 
cepted the  crown,  took  the  oaths  prescribed,  and  ascended 
the  throne  in  the  presence  of  the  congress  on  the  22nd  of 
July,  1831. 

The  courts  of  Great  Britain.  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  which  had  already  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium,  concluded  a  treaty  with  King  Leo- 
pold, which  was  signed  in  London  on  the  1 5th  of  November, 
1831,  in  which  treaty  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom 
were  defined,  and  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  territories 
was  guaranteed  to  King  I«opold. 

According  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  the  Belgian  terri- 
tory is  composed  of  the  provinces  of  South  Brabant,  Li^ge, 
Namur,  Hainault,  West  Flanders,  East  Flanders,  Antwerp, 
Limbourg,  with  the  exception  of  some  districts  particularly 
described,  and  a  part  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

The  exceptions  in  the  province  of  Limbourg  jugt  men- 
tioned an  * — *  1st.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuao ;  die  old 
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Autob  tndoM  upon  the  bank,  nniUed  ta  thow  diitricts 
of  Uie  Hid  {VOTince  upon  ths  same  bank  vhioh  did  not 
^loDff  to  tne  States  General  in  1790;  in  tuchwise  that 
the  Wnole  of  that  part  of  the  present  provincie  of  Limbourg, 
ntuated  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and  comprisw 
between  that  riTsr  on  the  west,  the  frontier  of  the  Prussian 
territory  on  the  east,  the  present  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Li^ge  on  the  south,  and  Dutch  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
shall  henceforth  belong  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne- 
thulands.  either  to  be  held  by  him  in  his  character  of 
Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  or  in  order  to  be  united  to 
Holland. 

*  8.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse : — commencing  from 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Dutch  province  of  North 
Brabant,  there  shall  be  drawn  a  line,  which  shall  terminate 
on  ^e  Meuse  below  fVegtem,  between  that  place  and  ^e- 
Miuwaardt,  at  the  point  where  the  present  ArrmditMment 
of  Sumund  and  MfuttritAt  meet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse ;  in  such  manner  that  Bergerot,  Stamprojf,  Neer 
Ittgren,  Itgrvoord  and  Thome,  with  their  districts,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  places  situated  to  the  north  of  this  line, 
shall  form  part  of  the  Dutch  territory. 

'The  old  Dutch  enelavea  in  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  shall  belong  to  Belgium, 
with  the  exception  of  the  town  of  Maestricht,  which  toge- 
ther  with  a  radius  of  territory,  extending  1200  toises  from 
the  outer  glacis  of  the  fortress  on  the  said  bank  of  this 
river,  shall  continue  to  be  possessed  in  full  sovereignty  by 
his  m^esty,  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.' 

The  exceptu>ns  Ulus  described  in  Limbourg  were  as- 
signed to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  io  return  mr  cessions 
to  he  made  by  nim  to  Belgium,  of  a  part  <^  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  which  are  thus  described  in  the 
treaty : — 

*  Commenoing  from  the  frontier  of  France  between  Ro- 
dange,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bourg, and  Athua,  which  shall  belong  to  Belgium,  there  shall 
bedrawn  aline,  which  leaving  to  Belgium  the  road  from  ^^on 
to  Longioy,  the  town  of  Arlon  with  its  district,  and  the  road 
fh}m  M-lon  to  Basto^ne,  shall  pass  between  Meaane^,  which 
shall  be  on  the  Belgian  territory  and  Clemaacy,  which  shall 
femain  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  terminating 
at  Stei^fhrt,  which  place  shall  also  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duohy.  From  Stein/ort  this  line  shall  be  continued  in  the 
directitm  of  Bitehen,  Hecbtu,  Quirtch,  Grende,  Nothomb, 
Pantte,  nod  Ptrli,  as  fkr  as  Martelange :  Hecbiu,  Guirsch, 
Oroide,  ^ifOhooA,  andPorWte,  being  to  belong  to  Belgium, 
and  Eiachen,  Oberpalm,  PerU,  and  Martelange,  to  the 
Grand  Duchy.  From  Martelange  the  said  line  shall  follow 
the  course  of  the  Sure,  the  water-way  {thalweg)  of  which 
river  shall  serve  as  the  limit  between  the  two  states,  as  ^r 
aa  Of  posits  to  Tintanxej  from  whence  it  shall  be  continued, 
as  li^rectiy  as  possible,  towards  the  present  frontier  of  the 
Arrondiatement  of  DieHrch,  and  shall  pass  between  Surret, 
Harlangt,  and  Tarchamps,  which  places  shall  be  l?ft  to 
the  Grand  Ducl^  of  Luxembourg ;  and  HonvUle,  lAvar- 
champ,  and  Lautramange,  which  places  shall  tonn  part  of 
the  Belgian  torritory.  Then  having,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Doncole  and  Soulez,  which  shall  remain  to  the  Grand 
Duchy,  reached  the  present  boundary  of  the  Arrondietement 
of  Dieftirdkt  tba  line  in  question  »uU  follov  the  said  boun- 
dary to  the  frontier  of  th«  Prussian  territory.  All  the  ter- 
rittnies,  towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  west  of 
this  line  shall  belong  to  Belgium ;  and  all  the  territories, 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situated  to  the  east  of  this  line 
shall  continue  to  belong  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
bouig.* 

Bourubriee. — The  kingdom,  asthus  described,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of  Limbourg, 
and  by  North  Brabant,  a.nd  Zeeland ;  on  the  north-west  by 
the  North  6ea ;  on  the  south-west  and  south  by  the  Depart- 
ments of  the  Fas  de  Calais,  Nord,  Ardennes,  and  Moselle,  in 
France ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Putch  portion  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg,  and  the  QnnA  Duchy  of  the  Lower 
Rhine. 

Area  and  Population.^'Shii  territwy  lies  between  49" 
81'  and  61°  87'  N.  lat.,  and  between  8°  37*  and  e**  E.  long. 
Its  greatest  length  from  south-east  to  north-west  is  173 
English  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth,  measured  in  the  di- 
rection S.S.W.  from  the  most  northern  part  of  the  province 
of  Antwerp,  to  the  most  southern  point  of  the  province  of 
lldnaul^  112  miles.  Its  form  approaches  to  that  of  a 
triangle       bme  of  whieh  v^ihavwuik  ftontier,  and  ita 


area  ii  computed  at  3,958.058  beetires.  eqnal  to  8,044,323 
English  acres,  or  12569  Bnglisb  square  miles.  It  is  thus  very 
nearly  one-eighth  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain.  The  popula 
tion,  according  to  the  census  of  1830,  amounted  to  4,064,835 
distributed  through  the  different  provinces  as  follows : — 


■* —    *         J-  ■  -J  - 

KQMl  Dlitndlt, 

Total. 

South  Brabant      .  . 

Hainault  .... 
West  Flanders  .   .  . 
East  Flanders .   .  . 
Antwerp  .... 
Limbouig  .... 
Luxembourg    .   .  . 

160,784 
95,375 
34,219 
128,841 
164,945 
179.423 
187,881 
67,671 
39,579 

395,368 
274,562 
178,506 
476,116 
436,759 
554,515 
827,693 
870.038 
858,572 

556,146 
369,937 
212.725 
604.957 
601.704 
733,938 
354.974 
3S7.703 
893,151 

Total    .  . 

998.118 

3,066,117 

4,064,835 

The  above  numbers  exhibit  a  population  of  3<3  for  every 
square  mile.  The  coast  of  Belgivm,  which  is  low  wad  flat, 
is  not  above  forty  miles  in  length. 

Mountaine,  &c. — The  general  character  of  Belgium  is 
that  of  a  low  and  level  country.  The  high  land  of  Bclgism 
is  connected  with  the  Vosges,  the  remote  branches  of  which 
stretch  into  the  provinces  of  Luxembout^  and  Li£ge.  From 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  souroe*  of  the  Saone  and  the 
Moselle  another  branch  runs  north  and  divides  the  waters  of 
the  Moselle  fccm  those  of  the  Maese.  Extending  into  tiie 
southern  part  of  Luxembourg,  it  gradually  dedines  as  it 
approaches  the  bank*  of  the  Semoy  and  the  Sure.  The  high 
ground,  which  is  interrupted  by  these  rivers,  rises  again  to  a 
greater  idcTaUon  on  their  northern  borders,  encloses  the 
valley  of  the  Ourthe,  and  terminates  between  the  Ourthe  and 
the  Roer,  in  tbe  mountains  of  Hobe-veen,  a  wild  tract  situated 
to  the  north  of  Malmedy.  The  greatest  height  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  tract  described  is  2265  feet  above  the  sea,  on 
elevation  greater  than  that  of  the  Ardennes  by  31 7  feet. 

Some  high  ground,  which  likewise  forms  part  of  the  Ar^ 
dennes,  runs  in  a  north  direction  between  Cambray  and 
Mezieres,  and  extends  into  the  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Hainault  and  South  Brabant,  enclosing  the  valley  of  the 
Sambre,  and  separating  the  waters  of  the  Maese  ftom  those 
of  the  Scheldt.  The  northern  tsrmination  of  this  bq^h 
ground  is  about  Vilvoorde,  between  Brussels  «nd  Malines. 
[See  AnnxNins,  Hainault,  Lia'ax.LinnuBOinie,  and 
Namur.] 

The  coal-fields  of  Belgium  are  in  the  provinces  of  Lim- 
bourg, Li^ge,  Namur,  and  Hainault.  The  Limbourg  eoal- 
field  is  in  tbe  environs  of  Kerkraede,  about  twelve  miles 
east  of  Maestricht,  whence  it  extend  into  the  Prussian 
territory.  The  greatest  length  of  this  field  from  north 
to  south  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  from  east  to  west  not  quite  two  miles  \  tbo  surface 
contains  about  five  and  a  half  square  miles,  one-half  of 
which  is  in  the  Prussian  territory.  In  Li^ge  there  ere  two 
coal-fields.  The  largest  of  these  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  tbe  town  of  Li^ge,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Maese  or 
Meuse  river.  The  field  extends  nx  and  a  quarter  miles 
N.N.E.  from  Li^ge  to  Oupeye,  and  seven  ana  a  half  miles 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  Yvot.  Jemeppe.  three  and  three- 
quarter  miles  N.W.  fVom  Li^ge,  is  tbe  termination  of  the 
bed  in  that  direction,  and  Jupille,  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
from  Li^ge,  is  its  limit  in  the  opposite  direction.  Itsextrenw 
length  may  therefore  be  stated  as  thirteen  and  three-qnar- 
ter  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  six  and  a  quarter  miles. 
This  field  is  worked  in  many  places :  the  prindpat  pits  are 
at  Jemeppe,  St  Nicholas,  Glain,  Ans,  St.  Marguerite, 
St  Walburg,  HerstaU  and  Oupeye :  these  places  are  on  tbe 
left  bank  of  the  Maese.  On  the  right  bank  there  are  pits 
at  Wandre,  Yvot,  Seraing,  Ougr£e,  La  Chartreuse,  JupiUe, 
and  Cheratte. 

The  second  coal-field  of  Li^ge  is  that  of  Battice  and  Clw- 
mont:  its  length  eleven  and  a  quarter  miles  E.S.E.  from 
Houue  to  Clennont,  and  ita  greatest  breadth  six  and  a 
quarter  mileB  E.N.E.  from  Fleron  to  Battieew  The  ^aees 
here  mentioned  are  those  at  which  th^  princip^  workings 
are  carried  on. 

Hainault  contains  three  extensive  eoatfields.  One  is  si- 
tuated to  the  west  of  Mens,  and  ffitanda  nearly  twelve  and  « 
half  miles  ftom  Qniamiq^  oi  thesirest  to  Qugie*  on  tha 
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■e«th  of  If  Mu,  oigfat  and  thrae-qnartar  mile*  from 
Buaisux  on  tho  W.8.W.  to  Jemmapes  on  tho  west  of  Hons. 
The  second  eQ«l<4Md  on  tho  oast  of  Hons  extends  ten  and 
livo^igbth  miles  ftom  Saint  Denis  on  the  west  to  Cbapelle 
kas  HmaimontoB  theoast;  and  flftaoa  miUi  firom  VtUe- 
myHoino  on  the  N.W.toThain  on  tho 8 J:  thirhr-four 
fiu  are  wtoughk  in  this  iold»  and  142  in  that  west  of  Hons. 

The  third  ooal-fleld  in  this  prorinoe  is  the  most  extonstvo, 
and  it  atratofaas  into  tho  a^mning  ptovincsa  of  Naonir.  The 
town  ct  Charisroi  stands  in  the  oentre  of  Uiis  coal  district, 
whieh  extends  in  Hainault  froia  Fontaino-rBvlquo  on  the 
vest  to  the  boundary  line  on  the  east*  a  distance  of  thirteen 
and  one-aighA  miles ;  and  from  Flenrus  on  the  north  to 
Jamioulx  on  the  Bouth,  about  ten  miles.  The  uart  of  this 
Arid  which  is  in  Namur  is  in  tho  form  of  a  triangle,  the  base 
•f  whieh  oxtMiils  from  Falisette  on  the  south  to  Velaioe  on 
the  north,  a  diatanee  of  nearly  tluee  and  three-quarter 
nilea.  Tlie  vertex  of  this  triangle  is  between  Motet  and 
Maisaiet.  so  that  it  is  nearly  fifteen  miles.  The  whole  coal 
ftMriet  oi  Hainault  travorsas  tha  middle  part  of  the  pi»- 
Tinco  from  E.N.E.  to  W.8.W.  in  a  belt  about  Uto  miles  in 
breadth. 

The  soil,  irtiich  in  each  oftiw  prorinoes  oonslsts  almost 
•ntiivW  of  eloy  and  sand,  has  for  the  most  part  been  rendered 
fcrtilo  bf  a  due  admixtun  of  both  these  ^menti.  Agri- 
Miltunl  industry  is  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  the  king- 
dom, and  the  enltivaton  have  availed  themselves  of  every 
advaataoe  within  their  reach  for  increasing  their  produc- 
tions. The  extent  of  cultivation  in  each  provinoe  will  bo 
seen  in  the  following  table,  taken  from  tiie  Annumr*  de 
fOitervatcin  da  BrmMllet  pour  tan  I93i,  compiled  by 
Hons.  Quetelet.  from  official  documents. 


nOVDHSCS. 

CBUInUd 
LMd. 

nwd 
LmA. 

Uad  oc- 

irilh 
baildia|>. 

Hmuiw. 

Total  ta 
ElMUm. 

Eoglbh 
Ani««r 

CntUnud 
Ladd. 

Liecv  .... 
NUMt     .     .  . 

LoxeiBbowrg  .  . 
Uafoanlt .    .  . 
Bnhut  (Soatb) . 
Bart  Plandan  . 
W««tnwd«rs  . 
Aafanip  .   ,  . 

ToUa   .  . 

310,514 
837.679 

163,433 

364968 
197 JOS 

139,410 
40.800 

»»im 

i67.760 
3,4» 

1,310 
8,600 
78j6ftl 

1,430 
B15 

ess 

1.46:2 
i,96S 
1,768 
4.499 
M15 
1.719 

15.SS3 
(1418 
9,401 

17.571 
9,794 
8.419 

11,641 
8.9e 

18.167 

466£S7 

847.603 
830,916 
S79.469 
3i»,4K 
.StU.361 
316.51J 

767.070 
5M.671 
69M0 
1.144 ,6SA 
879,997 
781,701 

s»4.sao 

733^ 
487.33» 

I,7S9;I60 

494,M1 

17.669 

m;B7» 

%337,S49 

6JS3.933 

It  appears  frmn  this  statement,  that  a,bout  nine-elevenths 
of  the  whole  surface  of  the  coantz^  are  under  cultivation. 
£ven  of  the  maouhivated  land,  whioh  amounts  to  no  more 
than  15  per  cent,  ct  the  whole  area,  a  considerable  part  is 
ooenpied  by  forests,  and  is  tbertfore  productive.  A  part  of 
the  mcultivated  surface  is  also  occupied  by  towns,  roads, 
and  eanals.  In  England  only  six-tenths  of  the  land  has 
been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Bxptrtt  CamaUr  The  principal  rivers  of  Belgium  are 
the  Maese,  or  Meuse,  and  the  Scheldt.  The  first,  which  has 
its  souree  in  the  department  of  Haut«  Mame  in  France, 
enter*  Belgium  about  a  mile  from  Oivet,  in  the  province  of 
Namnr.  It  flows  first  to  the  north  as  ftr  as  Hastiire-par- 
dela.  about  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Namur;  it 
then  turns  to  the  north-east,  and  afterwards  resuming  its 
Bwth  course,  flows  to  Namnr,  vrfaere  its  directioa  is  anin 
changed  to  B.N.B.  The  Maose  quits  the  provinoe  of  Na- 
mur at  Huy,  and  continues  the  same  eonrse  to  liige,  when 
it  again  takes  a  more  nnlheriy  direetion  to  Maesttioht  in 
linboorgi  -whirii  province  it  entan  at  Navagne,  and  quits 
Aa  B^ian  Mrritnv  between  Wessem  and  Stevenswaatdt 

In  iti  ooufse,  as  hen  desoribed,  the  M aasa  it  incnased  by 
ttw  waten  of  the  Sambre,  whieh  jtHni  its  left  bank  at  Na- 
■ur,  and  those  of  the  Houyon  on  the  left,  and  the  Mthaigne 
an  the  r^t  at  Hay.  It  is  joined  by  the  Onrthe  on  the 
ri^ht,  and  the  I^vie  on  the  left  at  Li^ge,  and  by  the  Ber^ 
wmne  on  the  right  at  Navagne ;  by  the  Oeer  or  Jaar  on 
tha  left,  and  the  €leule  on  the  left  at  Maestrioht,  and  just 
before  it  quits  the  Belgian  territory  it  is  joiued  by  the  Ooleen 
near  Stevenswaardt.  The  Maese  is  navigable  through  the 
irtiole  of  its  ooune  in  Belgium  }  below  Lwge  the  passage  is 
rendered  difficult  by  shirang  sand-banks.  It  is  crossed  by 
a  ttaae  bridge  of  six  arches  at  Dinant,  and  by  another  of 
nine  aiioboa  at  Nanuu.  At  Li^  a  atoce  bri^  unites  the 
two  parts  of  the  town  which  stud  on  ofipomto  sides  of  the 


The  Sehddt  has  likewise  its  sooree  in  France,  abeot  one 
and  a  quarter  mile  south-east  of  Castelat.  in  tbe  departmcut 
of  L'Aisne.  It  enters  Belgium  immediately  after  its  con- 
flaenee  mth  tbe  Soarpe,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  Tour 
nay  in  Hainaalt  Ito  eourse  is  N.N.W.  to  Tonmay,  whidi 
town  it  divides  into  two  parts}  it  then  turns  more  to  tint 
north,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  and  a  half  miles,  at  H^rinnes, 
forms  the  boundary-line  between  Hainault  and  But  Flan 
ders ;  it  leaves  the  former  province  at  Bscamaffles,  and  be- 
oomae  the  common  boundary  of  West  and  Bast  Flanders  to 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  eommune  of  Berchem, 
when  its  course  is  altered  to  N.N.E.,  and  it  passes  through 
Bast  Flanders  to  Ghent  At  this  town  the  course  of  tne 
river  turns  east,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  Dender- 
mond,  where  the  Scheldt  again  becomes  the  boundary  of 
two  provinces,  and  divides  Batt  Flanders  from  Antwerp. 
Its  course  again  changes  at  Dendermond  to  N.N.E.,  and  at 
Antwwp  it  turns  to  N.W.,  in  which  direction  it  flows  until 
it  quits  the  Bel^;iftn  territory  between  Zeeland  and  North 
Brabant,  and  joins  the  Bstuary  of  the  West  Scheldt  at  the 
point  of  its  junction  with  the  East  Scheldt  imposite  the 
south-eastern  end  of  the  island  of  Zuid-Bevelan^ 

In  its  course  through  Belgium  the  Scheldt  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Lys  on  the  left  at  Ghent,  and  those  of  the 
Durme  on  the  left  at  TbMrode,  two  leagues  N.B.  of  Den- 
dermond ;  it  is  afterwards  joined  on  the  right  by  the  Dender 
at  Dendermond,  and  by  tiie  Runel  nearly  opposite  lUipel- 
mond,  seven  atkd  a  half  miles  S.8.W.  of  Antwerp. 

The  Scheldt  is  navigable  throughout  its  whole  oourse  in 
Belgium,  and  indeed  as  far  as  Cambray  in  France,  1 9S  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  navigation  is  rendered  somewhat  diffi- 
cult for  large  vessels  at  the  mouUls  of  the  river  by  sand-banks. 
At  Antwerp  the  mean  depth  of  the  river  U  low-water  is  32 
foot,  and  its  width  480  yards  ■  the  rise  of  the  tide  at  this 
cinr  is  16  feet.  The  water  is  brackish  as  high  up  as  Fort 
Lillo.  Oppoeite  Antwerp  it  is  quite  fresh,  but  too  muddy 
to  drink.  In  spring-tidfla  the  water  flows  at  tbe  rate 
three  miles  an  hour,  but  only  at  half  that  rate  during  neap 
tides :  tbe  tide  flows  as  high  as  Ghent,  100  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  From  the  nature  of  the  country,  there 
being  no  hilU  to  break  the  force  of  the  winds,  they  have  a 
very  sensible  eflbct  in  increasing  or  diminishing  the  tides, 
causing  a  diflbrenoe  in  this  respect  of  three  or  lour  feet  in 
the  height  of  the  water  in  cuflbreDt  ooaditioni  of  the 
weather. 

In  addition  to  the  two  prineipal  rivers  and  those  of  their 
affluents  which  have  been  described,  Belgium  is  watered  by 
other  streams,  some  of  which  require  notice,  but  as  descrip- 
tions of  them  will  necessarily  be  ^ven  in  connexion  with 
the  provinces  in  which  they  occur,  it  does  not  appear  neoes- 
saiT  to  do  more  than  mention  them  hen. 

The  Ourtbe  rises  in  the  Ardennes  from  two  sources, 
wbioh  are  nue  than  twelve  and  a  half  miles,  apart.  The  two 
branchea  join  9t  HouflUiie  in  Luxembou^,  and  beoome 
navigaUe  at  Laroche,  in  Li^ge— having  previously  been 
augmented  by  two  smi^ler  streams,  the  Aine  and  the  Logne. 
It  jcHiis  the  Masse  at  tho  town  Li^ge,  as  already  men- 
tioned. The  Vesdre  has  its  source  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  enters  Li^ge  near  the  town  of  Lim- 
bourg.  Flowing  to  the  west  it  falls  into  the  Ourthe  at 
Chente,  near  to  the  town  of  Li^ge.  Tbe  Amblive  also 
rises  in  the  Prussian  territory,  enters  Belgium  near  Stavelot, 
in  the  province  of  Ll^go,  and  joins  the  Ourihe  near  to 
Comblain-au-Pont  in  the  same  province.  The  Mehai^ 
rises  in  Namur,  and  disoharges  itself  into  the  Maese  on  its 
right  bank  at  Statte,  near  to  Huy  in  Li^ge.  The  Geer  or 
Jaar  rises  in  tbe  district  of  Waremme  in  Xi^,  and  foils 
into  tbe  Maese  at  Maestrieht. 

The  Sambro  has  its  source  in  Fiance,  in  the  Forest  of  La 
Haye  Cartigny,  in  the  deportment  de  I'Aisne.  It  enters 
Hainault  at  Erquelinnes,  runs  in  a  direction  E.N.E.  to  Na- 
mur, which  province  it  enters  a  little  below  D*Aiseau,  not 
for  from  Moiznelfee,  and  falls  into  tbe  Maese,  as  already 
described,  at  Namur. 

Belgium  is  not  so  well  provided  as  Holland  with  canals. 
The  canal  of  Bois-le-duc  commences  at  Maestrieht,  passes 
through  the  comraunes'of  Neerharen,  Rockheim,  Borsheim, 
Meehelen,  Eysden,  Neeroeteren,  Oppiter,  Br6e,  Beck, 
Bookholt,  Weert,  and  Nederwert,  at  which  last-named 
.  place  it  quits  the  province  of  limbourg,  and  enters  the  Dutch 
territory  of  North  Brabant.  Tho  length  of  the  canal  from 
Hnestndit  to  Nederwert  is  about  for^-two  English  miles ; 
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ilnieei,  ud  sixteen  reaervoin.  Its  tuppty  of  water  is  drawn 
Ctvm  tbe  Maese.  The  canal  from  Bruges  to  Ghent  oommu- 
nioatat  at  Bruges  with  the  canals  of  Dunme  and  of  Ostend. 
The  Bruges  and  Ghent  canal  was  constructed  in  the  hegln- 
ning  of  me  seventeenth  century,  and  ig  adapted  for  the  pas- 
sage of  vessels  of  80  to  1 00  tons  burthen ;  its  principal  feeder 
is  the  River  Lys,  with  which  it  is  connectea  by  means  of  a 
sluice  at  Ghent  Ghent  has  communication  with  the  sea  bv 
means  of  a  canal,  whose  course  isN.N.E.  fromGhent  through 
Sas-de-Gand,  where  it  is  joined  to  the  canal  of  Neusen,  which 
communicates  with  the  aestuary  of  the  East  Scheldt.  This 
canal  wai  projected  for  the  poipoae  of  draining  the  province 
of  East  FlanwES)  and  was  undertaken  by  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  but  in  emsideration  of  its  depth  and  width  being  in- 
oeased  so  as  to  render  it  navigdUe,  the  regency  cT  Ghent 
consented  to  bear  a  part  of  the  ex  pense,  and  their  town  bv  this 
means  was  rendered  a  sea-port.  Vessels  drawing  eigtkteen 
ftet  water  easily  j^ass  through  this  canal ;  after  the  disoiarge 
of  their  cargo,  it  is  usual  for  them  to  descend  the  Scheldt  to 
Antwerp.  This  improvement  was  not  completed  until  1828. 
A  similar  prqect  is  said  to  have  been  once  oontemplated  by 
Napoleon. 

The  Louvain  canal  begins  at  that  town,  where  it  is  fed 
by  the  liwt  Dyle,  follows  anorth-west  direction,  and  enters 
the  province  of  Antwerp  a  short  distance  from  Malines, 
passing  under  the  walls  of  that  town,  and  again  joins  the 
river  Dyle  at  its  ooDfluenoe  with  the  Sonne,  at»  plaoe 
called  Senne-gal  near  Rumpst.  The  Louvain  eaiml  is 
six^  feet  wide,  and  elevea  ibet  deep.  The  boats  employed 
upon  it  ate  ^zty  feet  Ung,  twelve  feet  wide,  and  draw 
mm  two  to  three  feet  water.  Wbm  the  wind  is  fair  they 
nil  up  or  down,  otherwise  they  are  drawn  by  horses.  This 
canal  was  constructed  in  1750,  at  the  expense  of  the  dty  of 
Louvain.  Its  cost  was  about  160,000^.,  and  to  reimburse 
the  city  for  its  outlay  the  government  granted  to  it  a  duty 
on  beer  and  on  butter,  as  well  as  .a  toll  upon  vessels,  the 
produce  of  which  was  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  canal  in  for^- 
eight  years.  In  fifteen  years  from  its  completion,  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  canal  was  doubled  in  value,  by  the 
means  which  it  afforded  for  procuring  manure  and  for  con- 
veying agricultural  pxoduce  to  market. 

The  Brussels  canal  which  is  supplied  by  the  water  of  the 
river  Senne  at  Brussels,  proceeds  to  the  north  by  Vilvoorde, 
passes  ftom  South  Biannt  to  the  province  of  Antwerp,  a 
litUe  below  Thisselt,  crosses  the  eommime  ofWillebrosk, 
and  Olds  in  the  river  Rupel  opposite  Boom.  ^Hiii  canal, 
begun  in  1550.  was  not  openMtfornavi^tiott  until  1591. 
The  object  of  its  construction  was  to  facilitate  the  commu- 
nication between  Brussels  and  Antwerp;  its  cost  was 
130,000/..  a  large  sum  for  those  days,  and  it  is  still  consi- 
dered one  of  the  finest  works  in  Bel^um. 

The  canal  from  Mons  to  Cond£  is  supplied  by  the  river 
Haine,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  province  of  HainaulL 
It  proceeds  in  a  strait  tine  to  the  west,  enters  France  near 
Valenciennes,  and  falls  into  the  Scheldt  at  Cond^,  after  a 
course  of  about  twenty-four  miles,  rather  more  than  foiv 
miles  of  which  are  in  the  French  territory.  It  has  seven 
sluices,  five  in  Hsinault  and  two  in  France.  It  is  crossed 
at  diffiuent  ^|aoes  by  fourteen  drawbridges,  three  (MTthem 
in  France.  The  mean  d^ith  of  water  m  this  canal  is  six 
feet,  and  its  mean  breadth  at  the  water-line  fifty-five  feet. 
This  canal  was  undertaken  by  ii»  French  government  in 
1807,  and  was  finished  in  1614.  Some  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  its  utility  from  the  number  of  boats  which  have 
pused  upon  it  in  each  year,  from  1816  to  1838,  thelast 
year  of  vnieh  any  aooonnt  is  given  *  thor  numbers  wrae 


Boats. 

1816  .  .  3287 

1817  .  3460 

1818  .  .  3673 

1819  . .  3739 
18S0  .  .  3940 


.881  .  .  3998 

1822  .  .  3942 

1823  .  .  4052 

1824  .  .  4881 
1835  ,  .  5370 


1836  .  .  5430 

1837  .  .  5440 

1838  .  .  6009 


The  principal  use  of  this  canal  is  to  convey  coals  from 
HainuiU  to  Franoe.  In  1828,  3603  boats,  loaded  with 
374.158  tons  of  ooals,  passed  along  it. 

A  rail-mad  between  Brussels  and  Ualines,  through  Vil- 
voorde, was  finished  and  opened  for  use  wtth  muw  cere- 
mony on  the  5th  of  May,  1835.  The  carriages  on  this  raiU 
road  ore  propelled  by  means  of  locomotive  steam-engines, 
the  wbots  of  which  have  been  imported  from  En^and, 
where  tboy  were  constructed  under  the  directicm  of  Mr. 
StqthwwMi.  the  sngineer  of  tli9  tfanohestar  and  Liverpool 


railway.   It  is  intended  that  brasehes  of  the  Brussels  rail 
way  Biiall  proceed  from  Malines  to  Dendermond  and  Ant 
werp :  the  lines  for  these  roads  are  already  surveyed  and 
marked  out. 

natural  produetiont. — It  has  been  seen  bow  very  conn- 
derable  a  nortton  of  the  kingdom  of  Be^ium  has  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  This  has  been  eSected  by  a  long 
courae  of  induwtry  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Na- 
turaUy.  tile  soil  is  unproductive,  consisting  in  some  parts  of 
sand,  and  in  other  parts  of  clay.  Separately,  these  would 
yield  no  return  to  the  husbandman,  but  by  a  due  admixtttn 
of  both,  and  the  addition  of  manure^  the  toil  has  been  nude 
highly  productive.  The  most  genual  olgei^s  of  eulCrration 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  moslin,  buek-wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
madder,  ho[».  chie<vy,  colsa  {Bratriea  oleracta  arvmutt), 
and  the  artificial  grasses  dover,  trefoil,  lucerne,  and  sain- 
foin.  The  ruta  bag  a,  or  Swedish  turnip,  turnips,  eanoti, 

Earsnips.  and  potatoes,  are  raised  to  a  considerable  amount 
y  field  culture.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  some  situations,  and 
every  where  fruits  of  the  kinds  grown  in  England  are  objects 
of  careful  cultivation. 

In  addition  to  the  materials  commonly  used  in  England 
for  manure,  the  Belgian  farmers  employ  considerable  quan- 
tities of  turf-ashes,  which  are  prepared  in  Holland,  and  con- 
veyed byinland  navigation  to  the  difierent  provinces  of  Bel- 
gium. They  also  collect  with  the  utmost  care  the  dninings 
ot  dung*heaps,  and  other  fbrtiUsing  iH^uids,  in  which  npe- 
oake  is  oiseolved,  in  the  jnoportion  m  ux  pounds  of  r^te-eaka 
to  five  gaUons  of  liquor.  Turf-ashes  are  fbund  to  be  an  u- 
eellent  dressing  for  clover  land,  in  the  proportion  of  eighten 
or  twenty  bushels  to  the  English  acre.  By  means  of  their 
crops  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses,  a  large  number 
of  cattle  is  bred  and  fatted,  and  these  agun  are  serviceable 
in  TOoviding  manure  for  the  land. 

The  foUowinf^  table  of  the  number  of  homed  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  which  were  found  in  eaoh  province  in  the  year 
1825,  is  taken  fh>m  a  collection  of  statistical  documents 
publUhed  by  the  Netherlands  government  in  1829.  As 
this  enumeration  was  made  previous  to  the  separation  of 
Belgium  from  the  northern  provinces,  the  returns  com  pre- 
bend the  whole  of  limbourf^  and  Luxembourg.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  similar  statement  compiled  sioee 
the  revolution  of  1830. 


Hora«d 

Honw. 

Sooth  Brabant  .  . 

.  93,007 

50,543 

32.736 

.  70.800 

21.403 

96.344 

East  Flanders  .  . 

.  118,034 

37,549 

34,707 

WestFlandus  . 

.  137,713 

33,753 

38,604 

51,813 

95,916 

.  55.571 

31.933 

113,657 

30,500 

38,408 

Limbouig  .   .  . 

.  101,637 

24,769 

186,913 

Luxembourg    .  . 

.  131,651 

37,195 

206,860 

Totals  . 

.  882,934 

269,445 

774.134 

Returns  have  been  made  from  some  of  the  provinces  to 
the  year  1829 ;  but  they  do  not  exhibit  any  great  diflTerenoe 
from  the  numbers  of  1 825  given  above,  which  may  therefiHra 
be  taken  as  representing  pretty  neariy  the  numbm  actuaUy 
existing  at  this  time  (1835).  The  jfrasiers  in  Belgiuni  w 
not  appear  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  improreumt 
of  the  breed  of  their  catUe  or  sheep.  The  breeden  of  horses 
have  tsJten'some  trouble  in  this  respect,  and  a  ecmsideraUe 
number  of  draft-horses  are  every  year  sold  fx  expMtabon. 
Pigs  are  also  bred,  and  the  sale  of  those  animals  to  tha 
northern  provinces  formed  an  important  branch  of  tndn 
before  tiie  separation  of  Bel^um  from  H(dland. 

It  is  customary  to  plant  trees  on  the  borders  of  fields,  and 
|t>und  the  villages.  There  are  few  woods,  except  in  Li<tee 
and  Luxembou^ ;  these  two  provinces,  with  Namur,  include 
a  portion  of  the  antient  fcvest  of  Ardennes.  Among  the 
timber-trees  are  the  oak,  chestnut,  hotae-coesniat,  beech, 
elm,  horn-beam,  ash,  walnut,  fir,  and  different  descnptiona 
of  poplaia. 

Mttab  and  muwrajs.— The  mineral  fHoduetions  of  Bd:- 
gtom  are  ma,  calamine,  coals,  and  building  stone.  The 
men  empli^ed  in  extracting  coal,  are  now  Iwtween  14,000 
and  1 5,000,  and  the  difierent  mines  are  furnished  with  1 15 
steam-engines  for  pumping  out  water,  and  for  niainff  Am 
ooal  to  the  surface. 

P^mhtitm.—Tbo  number  of  udalntants  in  «wh  pn 
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viiiMkttiitlutflaHiBliMalrMdy  ban  gircn ftoa offlctal  I  purtieiilin  of  tb«  mowmeni  tttbe  pi^lmtioa  inthtyMr 
■adiori^.  Fkkd  the  uun  HNtrce  m  derive  the  fidlowing  1  1833 :— 


rioniicBs. 

l& 

' — ■— 

Taul, 

MM.  1 

Soalh  Bnbant. .    .   .  . 

Utg,  

But  FUaim      .    .  . 
WMt  Fludan  .... 

Vtmm  

Antwerp  

LauMtMorf  .... 

3,151 

1.7M 
8,161 

s,ai3 

S,S37 
606 

9,034 
694 

s,«sd 

788 
1,6X4 

S.oa 

9,064 

1,870 

9as 

1,984 
fi68 

6,110 

1,978 
*.3B« 
6,993 
6,477 
4.107 
1,141 
4,006 
1,189 

7.180 
4,d76 
4.887 
8,899 
7,898 
8,881 
3,9iW 
8,7W 
ft,S81 

7.006 
4,336 
4,617 
8,908 
7.W 
7,100 
9,»U 
3,696 
4,7J8 

U.U6  ' 
8,919  • 
9.404 
17.496 
14,945  1 
16,W1 
6,170 
7.488 

i»6a> 

TsUb  .  . 

17.U4 

83,991 

H,a8i 

3,95« 
9,140 
9.697 
4,496 

a,a8e 
4,aM 
1^ 

1,168 


11 


tafSMfeh 


laTMM. 


3.81S 

l,8n 

S.«B 
1.MI 
4M 

l.fai 
871 


8.996 
61S 
1.876 
9.990 
9.516 
1,964 
499 
1,797 
490 


6,619 
1.344 
3,804 
6,697 
4,954 
3,886 
885 

3,7<a 

789 


81.607 


5,816 
8,068 
3,«4l 
7.186 

f.m 

6.403 
8,019 
8,963 
8.1C1 


88,718 


9,3S6 
3,941 
.3.59! 
7,571 
6,976 
«,fNt8 
1.863 
9.889 
S.«79 


aa,8u 


l«.ff71 
6,318 

7.198 
14,797 
19,649 
19.091 
3,875 
6,809 
i.938 


78,808 


The  number  of  birthi,  meniageSt  end  deaths*  pnportloii-  I 
all]r  with  tfie  popnlatiim,  and  the  avwtage  niiBte  of  diildM 
to  eMih  manuge  in  the  dilbieDt  pronaaa^  «•  Hftlloiin»— 


Ms. 

■DBbeiof 

nOVINCBB. 

AUdiva 

Om 

Oae 

toeash 

Bbtli. 

ir  iiiMi 

T/mth. 

32 

139 

44 

4-37 

31 

135 

47 

4-72 

33 

IM 

56 

4-57 

Luxemboturg  .... 

28 

128 

43 

4*67 

30 

140 

48 

4-51 

South  Brabant     .    .  . 

29 

137 

41 

4*68 

Eaat  Fltuiden  .... 

30 

173 

43 

5-19 

WeatFludm    .    .  . 

30 

169 

39 

4-90 

32 

149 

46 

4*48 

Mean  of  all  the  Provinces 

30 

144 

43 

4-72 

B£iigio».—ThB  gnat  bulk  of  the  mhabiunts  of  the 
Ungdma  profess  the  Roman  Cathdic  rdigion.  ThefbUov- 
ing  tmUa  embimoes  every  province  excqjitii^  Limhourg, 
the  retnnu  for  whidi  ate  wanting :— 


CMbaUet. 

IMgp  .... 

869,044 

810 

sa 

Naimir  .... 

SI  1.963 

613 

61 

Lnxembouig 

300.155 

106 

92 

Haittault 

603,197 

1,683 

36 

South  Brabant  . 

551,987 

3,146 

580 

EastFlanden 

73  3;  129 

1,647 

1S8 

West  Flanders  . 

600,060 

1.598 

4 

Antwerp 

351.818 

2,898 

151 

The  people  of  all  leltgfous  persuasions  enioy  the  nioit 
perfect  freedom  in  every  thing  connected  viu  the  expres- 
sion of  their  o^nions  and  the  modes  of  worship  which  the^ 
may  adopt.  The  incomes  of  the  ministers  of  each  denomi- 
nation of  religionists  are  derived  ftom  tbo  public  treasury  * 
the  expense  of  the  whole  in  the  year  1834  was  as  under. 


CatholiBs 

Proteatanta 

Jews 


3,858,900  ftanea,  ei|naIto  £134.116 
65,000  M  >.  Si60a 
10,000     „  400 


3,497,900fr. 


£137.116 


TiM  Cathcdies  are  under  the  spiritual  charge  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines  and  of  five  Inshops,  vix.,  of  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Ii£ge,  Namur,  and  Touniay.  The  salary  of  the  archbuhop 
is  100,420  ftuncs.  equal  to  4016/.  per  annum.  The  salaries 
of  the  bishops  vary  from  56,300  francs,  the  lowest,  to  77,300 
francs,  the  highest,  or  from  2252^.  to  3092/.  per  annum. 
Out  of  Iheae  levenoes  they  have  topay  a  very  large  propor- 
tion Ibr  the  rapport  of  vioars-general  and  eanons,  as  well  aa 
a  fixed  anm  of  800  francs  each  for  seminaries  of  education, 
leaving  net  inonnes  of  81,000  franca  or  840/.  per  annum 
to  the  arehlHshop,  and  of  14,700  francs  or  586/.  per  annum 
to  each  of  the  bishops,  the  difference  in  their  gross  inoomes 
being  rendered  necessary  by  the  different  amount  of  ex- 
penses to  i^i<^  each  is  liable. 

Ilie  offieiMing  dergy  in  eonnexion  with  the  Gathdie 
Onuob  are  distiuiiited  umvgh  the  proviqcea  aa  follows ; 


Antwerp 
South  Brabant 
West  Flanders 
East  Flanders 
Hainault 

Titnt 

XfUxembourg 
Namur 

Total 


10 
18 
19 
31 
6 
6 
fl 
1 
1 

81 


9ndeUM. 
11 
17 
17 
15 
26 
18 
17 
89 
1» 

165 


iBlnte 
alMnr. 

362 
625 
431 
4B8 
506 
436 
606 
658 
306 

4488 


Tha  salaries  paid  out  of  the  pnblio  treasury 

To  eur^  of  the  1st  daaa  975  flwina,  equal  to  £88  per  aiUL 

To  cur^  of  the  2Dd  claw  670     „  65  >, 

To  the  inferior  clergy  the  allowances  vary  from  1 00  florina 
to  375  florins  (from  8  guineas  to  30  guineas)  per  annum. 

The  allowances  miide  to  the  Protestant  clergymen  vuy 
from  200  to  2000  florma  hr  each  (from  16/.  16«.  to  168/.) ; 
thegreater  number  receive  about  1000  tldrina (64/.)  pw  ann. 

The  sun  of  10,000  francs  eontributad  filr  the  at^nrt  of 
the  Jewish  fluth  is  tfins  distributed 


To  the  high  priest 

Two  offieiating  priests  . 
Secretary  .... 
Bxpenaes  of  synagt^es. 
teuHtery,  &o.  • 


2,400  f^ncs,0T  £96  p«r  ann. 
2.500  100 
400      «         18  .. 


1 0,000  fr. 


188 

£400 


Very  recently  the  chambers  have  granted  the  sum  of 
13,000  francs,  to  encourage  religious  estaUlishments  in  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom,  for  the  odebratiw  ot 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Chiueh  uf  Bn^and. 

Education. — Belgium  contains  three  universities,  at 
Ghent,  Li£ge,  and  Louvain,  in  which  are  olasMa  for  medi- 
cine, law,  moral  jihikwophy,  and  physical  and  malhwnatiral 
soienees.  The  number  of  students  m  1832  were : — 


University  of  Ghent  141 

n  Li^  97 
„       Louvain  189 


Together 


367 


Law. 

151 
147 
185 

483 


108 
141 

849 


ToU<. 

898 
353 
89S 

1039 


Bruges,  Brussels,  Namur,  and  Toumay,  each  contain  a 
puUic  uAhskA  (Ath£n^),  iu  which  the  usual  branches  of 
literary  edupUion  are  tait^  Tbeaeaduols^in  1888,gavtt 
inatruetion  to  876  adioUra*  vii.  :— 


Bmges 

Brussels 

Namur 

Toumay 


876 


Deseriptiona  of  thaae  sehoola  will  be  found  nnder  the 
names  of  the  dilbrent  localities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

In  addition  to  the  establishments  alieady  mentioned,  a 
great  number  of  elonentary  aebooU  (Ec<des  Primaires)  are 
opened  in  the  different  provinces.  The  number  of  these 
aehocds,  and  of  the  seholara  attending  tfiemi  in  1838,  %iv 
hm  giwn,  ^  . 
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ptoviNosa. 

Nmabn 

of 
SahooU. 

Number  of  S«hal«n. 

or 

PrortneM. 

FmbiIm. 

ToUL 

Antwerp 
South  Bnbant 
West  Flanders 

AUi  XUIMWn 

Haiiiault  .  . 

Ui^Soiirg  > 
Luxembourg  . 
Nimur     .  . 

341 
692 
547 

Or  D 

868 
492 
404 
831 
416 

15,105 
31,104 
19,949 
30,710 
35,671 
17,912 
16,973 
24,049 
17,061 

11,801 
17,586 
16.997 
24,284 
20,046 
n,977 
IMI9 
19,201 
13,576 

26,906 
38,690 
36,946 
54,994 
64,719 
29,889 
29,392 
43,250 
30,636 

354.974 
556,146 
601.704 

604,957 
369,937 
337.703 
292,151 
212,725 

Total    .  . 

5,386 

I9S,S34 

158,888 

355.422 

4,064,235 

The  sumi  coDtributed  in  1834  out  of  the  public  treaftury 
for  the  imrposes  of  education  ftmounted  to  743,200  fi-ancs 
or  29,7S8/.  About  one-half  of  this  sum  (384.900  francs) 
was  applied  to  the  support  of  the  three  universities,  and 
242.000  francs  were  assigned  to  the  elementary  sehoots;  the 
lemainder  was  divided  among  the  *Ath£n^' 

Manttfiu:ture*.~-Tb.o  manu&cturing  industry  of  Belgium 
has  very  much  declined  in  modem  times  ts  compared  with 
the  extent  to  which  this  was  carried  on  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Much  earlier  than  this,  under  the  Romans,  se- 
veral Fiamish  cities  were  celebrated  for  producing  woollen- 
doChi,  Extensive  manufoctures  of  woollens  and  linens 
were  earried  on  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  ohielly  in 
li^ge.  The  making  of  thread-lace  originated  tn  Flanders, 
and,  up  to  a  reoent  period,  Brussels  and  Mechlin  have  car- 
ried on  a  large  trade  in  that  article :  in  the  former  dty  more 
than  18,009  persons  were  once  employed  for  it«  production. 
Early  in  the  fburteenth  century  Louvatn  contained  4000 
looms  for  woollens ;  and  Brussels  and  Antwerp  had  together 
as  lai^  a  numW.  At  a  date  not  auite  so  remote  Ghent 
amptoyed  between  30,000  and  40,000  looms  for  the  weaving 
of  woollen  and  linen  goods.  It  is  mentioned  that  the 
vrmtm  of  that  etty  once  mustered  16,000  men  In  arms 
nadnr  the  banners  of  their  respective  trades.  The  city  of 
Antwerp,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  in  1585  by  the  Dulte  of 
Parma,  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  contained  t 
large  population  employed  in  manufacturing  woollen  and 
silk  g<x>ds ;  but  at  that  time,  through  the  tyranny  of  its  eon- 
qnerws,  the  artisans  were  driven  away,  and  many  of  them 
took  refuge  in  England,  where  their  example  and  instruc- 
tion were  of  great  use  for  the  improvement  of  the  English 
silk  manufaoture.  The  woollen  manufacture  is  now  pro- 
secuted, but  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  formerly,  at 
Verviers,  Charleroy,  Toumay,  M<ms,  and  some  other  towns. 
Cottoa-spinmng  and  weaving  an  carried  on  in  Browels 
and  some  towns  in  Umboun.  Li^ge  and  Maestrieht  eon- 
tain  largo  tanneries.  At  Antwerp,  Ostond,  and  Ghent, 
there  are  some  sugar-refineries,  cuOery  is  made  at  Namor, 
and  flrft^rms  in  considerriile  quantities  at  liege :  breweries 
are  likewise  nnmerous  and  extensive  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  throughout  the  kingdom.  Earthenware  is 
made  of  good  quality  in  several  places,  and  the  manufacture 
of  nails  has  been  carried  on  for  a  very  long  period  in  the 
provinces  of  Li^ge  and  Hainault  These  provinces  used 
formerly  to  supply  a  large  quantity  of  nails  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  this  branch  of  their  trade  has  greatly  fallen  off 
since  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  iron  and  in  the 
charges  cf  manu&cture  in  England,  which  have  not  been 
accompanied  by  corresponding  reductions  in  Belgium. 

7Vailff.--The  external  trade  of  Belgium  has  suflbfed 
greatly  fW>m  the  revolution  by  which  it  has  been  separated 
tMot  the  nwftem  provinces  <tf  the  Netherlands.  Holland 
retains  all  the  colcmies  which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  United  Netheriands,  and  monopolizes  the  trade  with 
them.  Antwer|)t  tiit  principal  mercantile  part  of  the  new 
kingdom,  which  in  18'J9  reedved  995  ships,  of  145,881  tons 
buriben,  received  in  1831  only  382  ships  of  49,368  tons 
burthen.  The  proportions  of  these  ships  which  were  em- 
ployed in  the  traoe  with  England  were,  in  1829,  212  vessels 
of  35,306  tons  burthen,  and  in  1831.  169  ships  of  21,670 
tons  burthen :  the  trade  with  America  has  fallen  off  much 
nore  eoniidenbly.  having  been  113  ships  of  30,316  tons 
burthen  in  18S9,  and  oidy  30  ships  of  5057  tons  in  1631. 

Many  ship-owners  who.  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution, 
were  ostablishod  in  Belgium,  then  transferred  themselves 
to  Hollai^  and  pot  thnr  ships  under  the  Dutch  flag,  in 
crdra-  that  they  i^^^ht  not  be  axoluded  fnm  pattieipeting 


in  the  eolonial  trade  in  wUeh  tfaey  had  pnnoudy  beni  «i 

ployed. 

The  articles  which  Belgium  supplies  to  England  are  oak- 
bark,  flax,  madder,  olover-seed,  spelter,  and  sheeps'  wool : 
in  return  for  which  we  send  various  kinds  of  Bast  India  and 
West  India  produce,  tobacco,  and  ootton  wool,  besides  British 
and  Irish  produce,  and  nunufoeturea  to  the  valne  of  nearly 
one  million  ftniiually,  eonsisting  prindpally  of  iHrass  ana 
copper  manufaotures,  cotton  manuneturea  and  yam,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  salt,  sheeps'  wool,  vraollea  and  wonted 
yam,  and  woollen  manufactures.  A  great  part  of  the  oot- 
ton>yam  and  doths,  and  the  tobMco,  which  are  exported 
hence  to  Belgium,  are  not  intended  for  consumption  there, 
but  are  smuggled  across  the  French  frontier  by  means  of 
dogs  trained  for  the  purpose,  by  being  pampered  in  FVuea 
and  half  starved  and  otherwise  ill-used  in  Belgium. 

Ooverrmunt. — Belgium  is  called  m  limited  constitutional 
monarchy.  The  succession  is  limited  to  the  direct  mate 
line,  to  the  perpetual  exflusioo  of  females  and  their  desoend- 
ants.  In  default  of  a  male  heir,  the  king,  with  the  consent 
of  the  legislative  chambers,  may  nominate  his  snoDessor, 
and  in  further  defiwlt  of  ludh  nomination  the  thrane  is  de- 
clared vacant. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  cham- 
bers— the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  these  chambers  are  elected  by  citizens  paying  not 
less  than  twenty  florins  (about  thirty-flve  shillings)  an- 
nually <tf  direet  taxes.  The  members  are  elected  for  certain 
divisions  or  places,  but  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the  constitu- 
tion it  is  expressly  declared'tbat  the  deputies  and  senators 
shall  consider  themselves  as  representing  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  simply  the  provinces  or  divisions  from  whioh  they 
are  sent.  The  number  of  deputies  is  fixed  with  reforenos 
to  the  amount  of  population,  so  that  the  proportion  of  ono 
deputy  for  40,000  innabitants  must  in  no  ease  be  exceeded. 
Eu:h  representative  must  be  a  Belgian  b^  birth  or  lutu- 
ralization.  in  the  full  «^(^ent  of  idl  civil  and  poHtieal 
rights,  of  at  least  twentir-five  years  of  ag«,  and  having  hia 
permanent  residence  within  the  kingdom.  The  memben 
of  the  representative  chamber  are  elected  for  four  yeant, 
renewable  one  half  every  two  years.  The  king  has  the 
power  to  dissolve  the  chambers,  either  simultaneously  or 
separately.  The  decree  or  act  of  dissolution  must  contain  • 
provision  convoking  the  electors  within  fcurty  days,  and  tho 
new  chambers  in  two  months. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  exactiy  one-half  the  number 
of  members  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  and  the 
senators  are  elected  by  the  same  citixens  who  eleei  to  that 
chamber.  The  senators  are  elected  for  eight  years ;  ^ey 
are  renewed  one-half  every  four  years ;  but  in  ease  of  diaao- 
lution,  of  course  the  election  must  comprise  the  whole  num- 
ber of  which  the  Senate  is  composed.  The  qualifleatiou 
requisite  fm  a  senatw  are,  that  he  must  be  a  Belgian  hw 
birth  or  naturalization,  in  fhU  possession  of  all  politiea]  ain 
civil  rights,  domiciled  within  the  kingdom,  at  least  Ibrt^ 
years  of  age,  and  paying  at  least  1000  florins  of  direct  taxes 
(84A  sterhng).  In  tnose  provinces  where  the  list  of  citizens 
who  possess  this  last-mentioned  qualification  does  not  reach 
the  proportion  of  one  in  6000  of  the  population,  that  tiat  it 
enlarged  by  the  admission  into  it  of  the  names  of  those 
citizens  who  pay  the  greatest  amount  of  direct  taxes,  so 
that  the  list  shall  always  contain  at  least  one  pMson  who  is 
eligible  to  the  Senate  for  every  6000  inhabitants  of  the 
province. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  paid 
for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  SOO  flonns  monthly  (16<.  16«.) 
during  the  continuance  of  the  session.  The  senators  do  not 
receive  any  pay.  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  thnmo  ia  of 
nghi  a  sanatw  at  the  age  at  eighteen,  but  he  has  net  nnr 
vttce  in  the  {woeeedings  until  twenty-five  years  of  age.  AU 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  during  the  time  when  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  is  not  sitting  on  witboat 
force. 

Eaidi  branch  of  the  l^istature  may  originate  laws,  with 
this  exception,  that  every  law  relating  to  the  neeipt  or  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  publie  purpoees  must  be  first  voted 
by  the  Chamber  of  Reprebentatives.  Tho  ordinary  sittingm 
of  both  obambers  are  held  in  public ;  but  each  chamber,  on 
the  demand  of  the  president  or  of  ten  members,  may  fi«m 
itself  into  a  secret  committee,  and  when  so  ftomed  it  rests 
with  the  minority  of  the  chamber  to  deeide  whether  or  not 
the  sittings  shall  ccmtinua  to  bo  secret.  If  a  member  of 
eithw  of  the  legislative  hontM  aeeeMs  an  office  of  unolix 
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viMit  uDder  the  enwn,  h«  immediitaly  matea  his  »eU  untU 
i«-«leeted.  The  prraidentMidviQe-pnndflnto  of  Moh  cham- 
ber are  ncaiMled  he  nMnbMi  at  the  be^aing  each 
Httioa. 

The  ehamben  Btaenible  u  of  right  evwf  year  on  the 
seeond  Tueiday  id  Nomnberi  unleM  the;  shall  have  been 
mriovil^  eaUed  together  bjr  the  khig.  The  session  must 
lait  at  lotit  fattf  days ;  its  prorogatioB  ia  {urMioiiiMed  by 
the  king. 

Tbn  number  of  eitisem  r^iilsred  deetozs  in  the  lasts, 
as  tbn  atiiod  in  meh  pnmnea  in  April.  1888,  and  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  fapresantakiTCi  and  nnalMa  ohoaen  ia  aieb  pnvinee, 
are  as  under  ■ — 


Vm 

ItttI  Km 

Number 

Kumt>*r  of 
UoBlHn. 

reonxcBS. 

malt  to 

la 

Mclt 

la  T«n*. 

CoaaliT. 

TouJ. 

SlMlar. 

UUlM. 

S«T9 

4,441 

78 

9 

4 

3,101 

9,889 

93 

U 

7 

W«tt  Flaoitrrt  .  . 

S.ill7 

4^1 

A.60e 

92 

15 

8 

Eiui  Plftndeis .    .  . 

i.m 

7.001 

9,608 

7* 

18 

9 

Hainmll     .    .  . 

4:980 

6397 

as 

19 

7 

101 

9 

ft 

LitDboarg         .  . 

MO 

3^ 

9S 

9 

4 

LaxembooTf  .    .  . 

MO 

4JM 

ASS* 

8> 

t 

4 

S.089 

M6« 

73 

9 

3 

Total   .    .  . 

14^ 

33,018 

47.893 

85 

102 

81 

The  person  of  the  king  is  declared  sacred.  His  miniiteis 
are  responnble  fat  the  acta  of  the  gaveroinent.  No  act  of 
the  king  oan  have  any  legal  effect  ontil  eountersigned 
by  one  of  his  minister^  who  by  that  means  beeoines 
reeponaible. 

The  king  appoints  and  diamtsaes  his  minislen  at  plea- 
sure.  He  nominates  to  eivil  and  military  offices.  He  pro- 
mulgates the  rules  and  ordws  neoeesary  to  insure  the  exe- 
cution of  laws,  but  haa  no  power  to  ^apense  with  nor  to 
suspend  ibo  eiwnitictt  of  the  laws.  The  king  etHamands 
the  land  and  aeaineeB,  dedans  war,  and  naua  treaties  ef 
peaoe.  of  aUianee  and  ot  commsree.  eonunaniestHig  the  same 
to  the  legialstm  ohambm  as  speedily  as  the  public  safety 
and  iBtereat  perauL  CoMinereial  tteaties  have  do  legal 
eflbet  nntil  ther  ham  been  asaealtd  to  by  the  ehambwa. 
No  eessioo,  exchange,  or  addition  to  the  natimal  territory 
can  be  made  exeqrt  ^  means  of  alaw  passed  ineonjunction 
with  ^  ebantbers. 

The  king  ia  deelared  of  age  at  eighteen  years.  Befinre 
be  can  cxeraise  the  fuootiona  of  royalty,  he  must  take  the 
Sallowing  catb,  in  praaence  of  both  legiriative  ehambers : — 
'  X  swear  to  observe  the  eonstitution  and  the  laws  of  the 
Bdgian  |>eople,  to  maintain  the  independence  of  the  nati<Ha 
•ad  the  integrity  of  its  territory.' 

If  tt  the  death  of  iho  kiag  his  suoceaaor  should  h»  a 
wnor,  the  two  ehambers  meet  togathat  in  order  to  appoint 
a  ngmt.  The  regency  cannot  be  intrusted  to  man  than 
Ml*  peraon,  ^boy  Mbre  he  ean  enter  npea  his  ofloe,  muit 
take  the  oath  jtfst  laeited. 

In  ease  the  thnme  should  becOTw  neant.  the  ehambers 
detibCTiding  together  shall  appomt  a  jNroviiional  legeot; 
both  ehambers  are  then  dissohed,  and  must  meet  egun  at 
latest  in  two  months,  when  tha  new  chambera,  sitting  in 
deliberation  together,  are  to  sup|dy  the  vacancy. 

No  nan  can  be  appomted  a  minister  of  state  who  ia  not  a 
Belfpan  by  birth  or  naturalization.  No  member  (tf  the  royal 
fisinily  can  be  a  minister.  Tbe  ministers  have  the  right  of 
attending  and  speaking  in  either  of  the  chambers,  but  cafi 
only  Tela  in  one,  pnmud  tboj  haw  been  daelad  members 
thereof.  The  chamheta  may  nquive  th«  presence  ttf  minia- 
tcra.  In  no  aaaa  ean  ibe  kiag  acvaeaa  Biinistar  from  rc- 
soonsibility. 

'  The  Ung  haa  the  right  of  ceiniDg  money,  and  of  con- 
iMTing  titlea  of  nobility,  but  wMout  granting  thereby  any 
paouliar  privilegea*  sueh  befaig  repudiated  by  a  fundamental 
article  of  the  eoBstittttion,  which  deolarea  aU  Belgians  to  be 
eqaal  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  without  any  distinction  of 
OS  deal. 

Jndgea  reeaiva  tiheir  appointments  directly  from  the  king, 
and  hM  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot  be  superseded 
bat  by  tiMir  erwn  eonsent,  or  by  a  judpnent  pronouueed  in 
epea  court,  and  Ibr  reasons  pubUoh  declared  on  that  ocea- 
SHO.  The  trial  by  jury  ia  esUAliMied  Ibr  aU  niminal  and 
palitiijal  ehargaa.  and  for  <rfbneea  of  tin*  ]maa> 

No  taxaa  aaa  he  Wvied  by  the  slate  unless  frenondy 
irrtHWiah-*  bjr » law  paaaed  by  the  ohambara,  and  aH  mth 
tmt  ba  Wlad  auMwUyt  the  lawi  ^  lAaOx  ttoy  are 


established  eiqnring  at  the  end  of  a  year.  The  eontingvnt 
of  the  army  is  voted  under  the  same  limitatKm. 

Fevsonu  liberty,  and  liber^  of  conscieDoe,  are  guaranteed 
to  every  citisen  by  the  constitutioB  m  tbe  fullest  sense  j  all 
are  amenable  to  ue  laws,  and  all  ua  plaeed  equally  nadat 
their  protection. 

MdiUtry  fbresr.— Tha  Civie  or  National  Guard  of  the 
kingdom  is  raised  for  the  purpeaes  of  defending  tbe  conMi- 
tutfonal  rights  of  the  BMuarehy  and  the  people,  of  main- 
taining order,  upholding  the  laws  and  prawrving  tha  terri- 
toTv  of  Belgium  from  invasion.  This  guard  is  unequally 
divided  into  three  corps  (6am).  The  entire  number  of  the 
three  is  590.907 men.  raised  in  tbe  difilMrent  poivinceain  tha 
following  proportiona : — 


Brabant 
Antwerp  . 
East  Flanders 
AVest  Flanders 
Hainault  .  . 
Namur  .  . 
Ij«ge  .  . 
Limbourg 
Lnxembmug . 


S7  legions 

20  „ 


68.166  nan. 

48,533 

108,Se6  H 

8S,«6S  » 

89,834  „ 

31,542  „ 

53.771  „ 

49,793  „ 
44,389  ■  „ 


Total  957  loffioM      890,907  men. 
Tha  first  eorpa,  or  ban,  includes  only  89.089  men.  The 
government  ia  authorised  to  give  a  mom  aotive  and  effidant 
eharaoler  (swMMer)  to  the  whole,  w  any  part  of  this  corps ; 
hitherto  only  a  portion  has  been  called  into  active  service. 

The  more  regular  or  standing  umy  coosiats  of  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  men : — 

13r^ment9ofiDf«ntryoftheline,eaehl900  .  32,800 
S  „  ftnt  chasseurs  „  1368  .  4,1U4 
2  „  horse  ohassean  „  1462  .  2,924* 
2         tt        lancers        .  „    1482  .  2.924 

1  iqpment  of  cuirasaieis  ....  1.500 
1  „  'guides'  .  .  ,  .  867 
I        „       fiiMMd'armaa  .  ],156 

Artillery*  battermgtcaiB,Bivpaa  and  miaai«8ie.  8,557 

Total  41,832 

The  number  of  horses  belonging  to  this  aitay  ia  14,004 
A'TiMoef.— The  tot^  revenue  «f  Belgium  for  the  year 
1834,  as  stated  in  the  'Budget  G^niral'  l«id  before  the 
Cbambers  by  the  Boyemnient.  amounted  to  84.130,624 
francs  (3,365,2252.).  This  revenue  waa  derived  fiam  the  fol- 
lowing principal  Souvoea,  vis. : — 
Direct  taxes. — vis.,  land-tax,  licenses  £or  car- 
rying on  trades  (patents),  and  personal  Pwm. 

oontributions  3M>0,«S4 

Gustoma  dntiea.— On  importatians*  exporta- 

tiooa,  traaait,  and  toanaga  dutiaa  7,600,000 
Ezdse.— Salt.  Vina,  sniiita,  bear,  augar,  8m  17.588,060 
Sundries.— Stampa,        «  NpetratiMip 

and  on  snoeesaions  ....  17,375,000 
Posts.— Carria^  of  lettarB,iVeai0,&a.  .  8«34e»000 
Natitmal  domainsw— Baata.  pnduoa  af  canal 

dues.  &c   3.400,000 

Sundries.— Tc^  on  reada,  paa^Mta^  ni- 
luies,  &e.  5,435,000 

84.130,624 

Tbe  expenses  of  the  year  were  just  aheat  equal  to  tko 
recnpts.  and  may  be  olawed  as  foUowa 

Vfum. 

IntOTeat  on  tiie  public  debt  .       .       ,  10,864,394 
Civil  list,  exprases  of  the  ehambers,  salaries 
and  expenses  of  officers  engaged  in  admi- 
niatering  justice,  priaona,  ana  police,  and 
public  cbaritable  institutions      .       .  8,734,505 
Diplomatic  services  and  openses  .       .  691<20O 
Marine      ......  1,001.201 

Armjr  4O,O0q,O0Q 

Provincial  government,  public  instruction, 
religious  worship,  expenses  of  civic  guard, 
public  works,  advajoaement  of  eeientifie 
objects,  &c  .  .  .  .  .  10^492,244 
Salaiiea  of  van'oua  nublio  fhnctionarws,  ax- 
penaea  of  national  donaina^  of  yxtM,  aiu- 
toms,  excise,  &c  .  .  ,  .  11,^1^,897 
OverpayBMnttratnnwd.aMA  tha  like  1,033,000 

V^a«»M.U3,44t 
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Tlie  MLpeuditure  for  the  year  1833  exceeded  the  mm 
Mre  «tated  by  14,000,000  of  franca,  w  560,000/^  the  dif- 
bnaee  having  been  oaused  by  a  reduction  of  the  army ; 
bt^  u  tlM  pemliar  pontkm  of  the  kingdom  with  regard  to 
Hdhnd  obligei  the  goveniment  still  to  keep  on  foot  a  very 
eonstdcfable  foroe,  and  to  maintain  a  numerous  staff  ready 
wganized,  the  Belgian  government  is  not  in  so  favourable 
a  pontion  foor  ledHcing  its  d«bt,  and  for  relieving  its  subjects 
from  the  pressure  of  taxation  as  it  would  be,  if  a  better  under- 
standing could  be  affected  with  the  Dutch  government, 
which  IS  equally  hurtbened  with  expenses  occasioned  by 
armaments,  and  has  its  resomoes  equally  crippled  by  the 
want  of  a  free  intereonne  between  ^  two  kingdoms. 

BBLGOROD.  or  BJELGOROD.  once  the  capital  of  a 
province,  but  now  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  province 
of  Konk,  in  the  louth-eastern  part  of  Russia  in  Europe,  is 
nearly  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  situated  close 
to  the  sources  of  tibe  Sevemoi-Donetz,  which  falls  into  the 
Don.  It  is  traversed  by  the  small  river  Ziolka  orWessolka, 
and  lies  about  ninety  miles  south  of  Kursk.  This  town  was 
originally  built  in  the  reign  of  Fedor  Ivanovitsh,  in  the  year 
1597,  when  its  site  was  a  chalk  Mil,  close  to  where  it  now 
stands,  whence  it  was  called  the  '  white  town ;'  but  it  was 
afterwards  removed  about  a  mile  lower  down  to  its  present 
situation,  in  a  valley  between  two  hills.  It  is  divided  into 
the  Old  and  New  towns,  and  has  three  wiburba :  the  old 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  but  the  new  by 
paliaadei  wily.  It  is  tfw  teat  ol  an  uohbiahoprio,  has  two 
monastic  eitablidimenti.  ten  ehnrehes  of  stone  and  three  oT 
wood,  and  three  charitable  asylums.  There  are  several 
manuftustories  in  the  town,  particularly  for  refining  and 
pressing  wax,  and  for  spinning  and  weanng;  and  it  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  hemp,  bristles,  honey,  mx,  leather, 
soap,  &c.  Three  feirs,  to  which  a  swarm  of  dealers  from 
the  south  of  Russia  resort,  are  held  here  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  environs  are  extremely  productive,  chiefly  in 
ftuit,  for  whidi  the  district  is  much  celebrated :  whole  fields 
of  water-melons  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  the  climate 
from  its  mildness  is  very  favourable  to  vegetable  growth. 
Belgorod  contains  about  1600  houses  and  8700  inhabitants, 
and  lies  in  50**  53'  N.  lat.  and  36<>    E.  Ions. 

BELGRADE,  by  the  Servians  called  AJba.-GTmm  and 
Greek- W^Mnbwgh,  by  the  Tnrks  Bilgrad  and  1^1 
DahuAiad,  or  the  Honse  of  the  Holy  War,  and  by  the  Hun- 
garians N&ndor  Fejervar,  is  a  city  in  the  nrathem  part  of 
Turkish  Servia,  about  two  miles  south-east  of  Semlin,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Save  with  the  Danube,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  both  these  rivers.  'These  two  m^estic  streams, 
blending  their  waters  at  this  point.'  says  Frickel  iPedet- 
trim  Joumey,  1S27-1829), 'expand  into  what  might  be 
mistaken  for  ue  ocean  itself,  and  the  spot  where  the  Save 
pours  itself  into  the  queen  of  European  rivm  is  dearly 
perceptible  firom  the  diversity  of  the  tints.* 

Belgrade  is  the  Sigindunum  of  Ptolemy,  the  Singidunum 
of  the  Itinerarium  of  Antoninus,  and  the  Singedum  of 
Procopius  iHtpl  vnapAruv,  lib.  iv.).  The  city  was  founded 
by  the  Romans,  afterwards  totally  destro^e^  by  the  Bar- 
barians, aj^  rebuilt  by  the  Empwor  Justinian,  who  fortified 
it  strongly.  He  also  built  a  new  fort,  called  Oetavnm,  at  a 
Uttle  dutance  from  the  city.  The  city  was  opposite  to 
Tauranum  (now  Semlin)  in  Pannonia.  A  vestige  of  its 
former  name  is  still  retained  by  a  holm  in  the  Save  called 
Sittgin,  not  far  from  the  present  site  of  the  town. 

"nie  Belgrade  of  modem  times  was  founded  by  Dushan, 
king  of  Hervia,  in  the  year  1372.  and  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  Citadel, 
which  fbrms  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  constructed  on 
a  steep  acclivity,  about  a  hundred  feet  high,  jutting  out 
into  the  Danube  ;  it  presents  a  picturesque  object  from  the 
Qoposito  city  ot  Semlin.  The  space  between  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  rtmparts  is  traversed  by  a  wall  of  earth  in 
a  decayed  state,  which  ii  mounted  with  iron  cannon  in  as 
unserviceable  a  ocmdition  as  the  carriages  on  which  they 
rest  The  aocMS  through  this  wall  is  between  two  stone 
columns,  the  erident  remains  of  a  substantial  walL  A 
paved  way  leads  thence  to  the  citadel,  the  entrance  to  which 
IS  through  a  nte  in  a  massive  lofty  wall,  which  runs  along 
the  edge  of  uie  rocky  acclivity,  and  oonstitutes  the  chief 
partof  ita  forttfleations.  The  first  objects  that  meet  the  eye 
on  entering  the  fortress  are  the  arsenal  and  magatines, 
erected  by  tne  Austrians  during  their  possession  of  Belgrade 
in  ^e  beginning  of  the  last  century.  These  once  splendid 
edifices  are  Cut  mouldering  away ;  but  not  mme  rapidly, 


perhaps,  than  the  rampaita.  bastionst  and  massive  towers 

which  lie  around  them.  The  ascent  ftom  these  buildings 
leads  to  a  lofty  quadrangle,  consisting  of  two  stories,  and 
built  partiy  of  wood  and  partly  of  stuoooi  The  roofb  jut  out 
consiaerably  beyond  the  walls,  and  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  galleries  which  range  beneath  them ;  these  are  ascended 
by  broad  flights  of  wooden  steps.  This  edifice,  though  it  is 
the  residence  of  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  is  a  very  sink  <»  every 
species  of  filth,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  bniul 
atrocities  which  the  Turk  could  devise  against  his  Christian 
captive.  This  was  the  spot,  for  instance,  where  Rhigas  the 
Greek  was  sawed  into  pieces,  limb  bybmb.  smd  where  six- 
and-thirty  Servians,  in  the  year  181S,were  empaled,  in 
violation  of  the  pledge  that  their  lires  shonld  be  spared ;  in 
many  cases  these  wretched  victims  endured  this  exemei- 
ating  torture  fbr  seven  whole  days.  The  garrison  is  of  the 
most  miserable  description,  for  it  is  the  pasha's  interest  to 
maintain  as  few  troops  as  possible,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as 
he  finds  practicable.  The  main-wall  is  fomished  witli 
gabions,  between  which  iron  cannon  are  mounted ;  this  wall 
as  well  as  the  principal  ditch  are  in  trierable  condition,  but 
in  other  respects  the  citadd  is  in  a  very  indifferent  state. 
In  all,  there  are  three  ditdies  to  it,  the  one  within  the 
other,  besides  mines  and  bomb-proof  casemates.  The  prin- 
cipal mosque  in  the  town,  which  is  a  handsome  building, 
with  the  great  tower  Benoviso  na\a^  from  ita  interior,  stands 
within  the  citadel. 

The  flames,  bombardments,  and  other  havoc  of  war  have 
Mt  litde  standing  of  the  former  town  ef  Bdgrade.  The 
modem  erections  constitute  the  diree  remaining  quarters, 
which  are  divided  into  the  Water  Town,  the  Raseian  Town, 
and  the  Palanka.  Crossing  a  glacis  of  four  hundred  paces, 
and  passing  through  three  gates  along  a  very  gentle  de- 
scent, we  reach  the  main  ttreet,  running  to  the  north-west, 
with  several  lateral  lanes  of  houses.  These  form  part  of 
what  is  called  the  Citadel,  and  are  united  by  a  small  foot- 
way with  the  Water  Town,  whidi  occupies  a  confined  space 
on  the  edge  of  the  banks  of  the  Save,  eloBe  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Danube,  and  is  the  best  built  quarter  of  the  town. 
It  contains  the  palace  the  Greek  bishop,  fourteen  mosques, 
the  fish  and  otner  marketo.  an  arsenal,  spacious  bsxraeks. 
and  the  custom-house.  The  nOTthem  ana  eastern  ndes  of 
it  are  protected  by  a  ruinoos  wall  earth,  eight  leet  in 
height,  the  two  outlets  throngfa  vhioh  are  defended  by 
woixlen  towers.  It  is  much  more  strongly  fbctifled  to- 
wards the  south,  in  which  direction  it  is  encircled  hj  a 
wall  of  earth,  intermixed  occasionally  with  masonnr  and 
Iffickwork ;  this  wall  is  ornamented  by  a  very  solid  g^ 
opening  upon  the  road  that  leads  to  Constantinople.  The 
line  of  defence  on  this  side  is  also  provided  with  watch- 
towers.  More  immediately  to  the  soutn-west  of  the  Citadel, 
as  well  as  west  of  it,  runs  a  long  range  of  suburbs,  lying 
scattered  like  a  village,  beyond  which  is  the  Raseian.  or 
Servian  Town,  likewise  denominated  the  Town  of  the  Save : 
it  is  defended  by  walls  and  palisades,  is  the  principal  red- 
denoe  of  tiie  merehanta  and  dealers,  and  stimds  dose  tc 
the  Palanka,  s  further  line  of  subarhs*  which  surround  tike 
citadel  on  the  south  and  east.  Tbeso  two  quartm  oontain 
nearly  a  hundred  mosques  and  diarohes,  two  handsome 
besesteins  or  bazaars,  twelve  baths,  and  other  public  edifices, 
among  which  wo  may  mention  tlu  palace  of  the  prince  of 
Servia  and  a  spacious  sehod.  The  Servians,  also,  hare 
several  well-built  dweUings,  and  a  neat  coflbfr^umie  in  this 
part  of  the  town. 

But  in  speaking  of  Belgrade  and  ita  streetowe  must  warn 
the  reader,  that  they  are  not  composed  of  lines  of  modem 
houses,  hut,  in  general,  of  rows  of  wooden  stalls,  in  which 
the  owner  arranges  his  merchandise  with  no  small  degree 
of  taste,  and  parades  his  customers,  surrounded  by  his  work- 
men intent  upon  their  several  tasks.  Hie  barber  and  ci^iee- 
vendor  alone  carry  on  tiwir  Inde  in  cloaed  ahops,  and  eiyoy 
the  luxury  of  glased  windom.  To  any  travdler  fiesh  from 
western  Snrape,  the  motley  pofnlation  of  this  town  ism  novd 
and  highly-interesting  scene ;  the  tailor  and  the  gunsmltli. 
the  baker  and  the  victualler,  by  thmr  white  tor  bans,  sallow 
sombre  faces,  and  haughty  mien,  will  be  instantly  ranngniand 
as  Turks ;  the  red  cap,  sharp  eye,  and  msinuatmg  manners 
of  the  merchant  and  dealer  betray  their  C^k  extraction ; 
and  the  mernr  countenance  of  the  shopkeeper  smirks  beneath 
the  round  cfose  bonnet  of  the  native  Servian.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  Turkish  garrison,  which  seldom  exceeds  five 
or  six  thousand  men.  the  inhabitante  of  Belgrade  do  not  at 
present  amount  to  nior^Ui^^^ai(vJ|l^iy^j^|^^t  even  in 
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<s  preMnt  state  carry  on  so  eonalderable  a  trtde.  both 
internal  and  external,  thftt  the  cnBtonu  produce  15.000/. 
per  annum  and  upwards.  The  extensive  mannfeetoree  for 
which  it  was  formerly  celebrated  are  now  reduced  to  a  few 
establiahmenta,  in  which  vocUens,  carpets,  leather,  ironware, 
and  arms,  are  made.  In  other  hands  than  tiuue  of  its 
Turkish  masters  it  would  rapidly  rise  into  importance :  at 
present,  attractive  as  its  outward  ^pearanee  may  be  at  a 
distance,  no  spot  can  be  more  disgusting  on  elon  ex- 
amination, for  there  is  not  a  street  or  public  place  in  which 
every  rule  ofdeanhiiesa  does  not  seem  to  be  almoat  studi' 
only  viotatad.  The  surrounding  country  is  divenifled  with 
Rentle  hilla,  and  richly  wooded ;  and  the  puUio  tbooiigh- 
fares  are  embellished  with  many  traoei  of  Turkish  piety— 
the  inclosed  well  and  fountain,  and  the  ewraveniieni. 

Belgrade  has  been  the  theatre  of  nanj  important  events. 
It  first  fell  under  the  Hungarian  sceptre  m  1 U86.  vhm  King 
SokHDOD  wrested  it  from  the  Greek  empire,  lliree  years 
after  the  &11  oj  Constantinople,  in  14S6.  it  was  besi^ed  by 
the  Turks,  but  rescued  from  tb«r  bauds  by  the  gallant 
Hunyady,  voyvtide  of  Transylvania,  who  drove  them  baok 
with  great  lou.  Thesecondattempt,  made  by  them  in  1522, 
was  met  by  a  resolute  but  fruitless  resistance :  the  Turkish 
saltan,  Solyman,  succeeded  in  planting  the  eresoent  npmi 
its  walls,  and  it  was  possessed  bv  his  moeesstm  until  the 
year  16S8.  when  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  tbe 
Aostrien  ftnees,  laid  siege  to  it,  and  expelled  the  Turks 
from  the  p^ace.  Two  years  afterwards,  Belgrade  again  fell 
into  their  hands,  under  Amurath  II. ;  and  in  1693  the  Im- 
perialists re-appeared  uptm  the  spot,  but  were  baffled  in  their 
endeavour  to  legun  it.  In  1717  the  celebrated  Prince 
Eugene,  leading  the  Austrians  in  his  second  campaign 
agamst  Turkey,  met  his  enemy  under  the  walls  of  Bdgrade 
on  the  16th  of  August,  destroyed  neariy  the  whole  of  bis 
trmy,  entered  Belgnde,  and  reduced  the  greater  portion  of 
Swna  under  the  imperial  sway.  The  extensive  scale  upaa 
which  the  Austrians  now  enlarged  and  completed  Que  forti- 
flcations  of  the  place  cost  them  at  least  400,OOOA  (4.000.000 
of  guldens);  and  tibeir  possession  of  it  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  sultan  in  the  toeato  of  Passarovits  <m  tbe  2Ut 
of  July  IfaUowing.  In  1739,  ■bont  nhioh  time  Belgrade 
■^inwd  the  height  its  commercial  aptendonr,  the  war 
lAich  Austria  unadviie^  nndnlook  i^ainst  Turiuy.  in 
eoidniiBtion  with  Ruasia,  by  whmn  die  was  aoddenly  and 
ftinilMily  abandoned,  terminated  in  the  signal  defeat  of  her 
fimes  at  Krotska  on  the  Danube,  dw  abandonment  of  her 
eonquests  in  Servia,  and  the  restitutim  of  Belgrade  to  the 
saltan  by  the  treaty  which  he  dictated  to  her  generals  in  a 
moDtent  of  panic  In  conformity  with  this  treaty,  all  the 
new  fortifleationB  were  rased  at  the  emperor's  expense. 
The  disastrous  opening  of  the  Austrian  campaign  against 
the  Turks  in  17S8,  was  counterbalanced  in  the  succeeding 
year  Itf  Manhal  Loudon's  brilliant  sneoesses  against  them, 
ud  the  re-capture  of  Belgrade ;  but  the  weakness  of  Austria 
fiwoed  her  to  restore  it,  mth  her  other  Sorvian  aoqnisitions, 
at  ^  peace  of  Ssiatova  in  1791.  It  hat  teBBuned  ever 
sinee  in  the  oeeopabon  of  Turkey,  except  ftr  a  ahwt  time 
during  tbe  Servian  inmmetion,  which  mokeout  under  the 
conduct  ef  Cioniy  Oeorge  (the  Bhuk  George)  in  1804. 
The  intrepid  patriot  laid  siege  to  Uie  town,  and  expeDed  the 
Ottomans  frmn  it  in  1806 ;  ne  retained  possession  of  Bel- 
gnde until  the  year  1813,  when  he  was  at  length  obliged  to 
abandon  it  to  them,  but  not  befim  the  inhamanta  had  set 
fire  to  and  destroyed  the  suburbs,  and  blown  up  tbe  fortifi- 
cations. The  destruction  thus  brought  upon  tne  town  has 
since  been  partially  repaired,  and  its  defences  have  been  re- 
stored to  sane  extent ;  but  the  happier  oonsequenee  of  tbe 
spirit  with  which  the  Servians  then  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, has  been  that  they  have  gained  it ;  and  that,  under 
the  cooditions  of  the  treaty  of  181S,  by  which  Turkey  re- 
eogntaea  tbMr  ftee  inotitutMni.  Belgrade  ia  tiie  only  spot  in 
die  eonntry  where  the  taltan  ii  oUowed  to  maintain  a  gar- 
rison. 

Belgrade  ia  m44'ft<KN.lat.  and  90^  39' S.  bug.  Above 
the  town  are  three  long,  narrow  islands  in  the  I^ube,  di- 
vided from  the  land  by  a  natural  canal,  which  forms  a  safe 
hariioar ;  and  opposite  the  Rascian  Town,  near  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Save,  lies  another  islet,  called  the  C^psies'  Island. 

BELIAXt  nsoaliy  BtfUaU  man  eorreetly  Belial,  BcX/oX, 
hfg'^Xl  (iwmniMB  B1ijftngal)f  is  one  of  the  few  oomponnd 

* 

voids 


ne»9,not,9aA*3^utmtjf,ad9aiiiage.  Henea  Belial  meant 

a  worthless  fellow.  A  man  of  Bdid,  er  a  son  of  Belial,  a 
daughter  of  Belial,  mean  in  the  Bible  a  wicked  person. 
BeUal,  if  emphatically  used,  or  kot'  J&>xt|t'  in  preference, 
means  the  wotst  of  spirits.  Thus  in  the  passage.  'What 
concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? '  2  Cor.  vi.  IS.  Compare 
Mihon'i  Pandiu  Regainad,  book  ii.  v.  147<158:— 

'  So  nakc  the  old  serpent  doubting,  and  ftxn  kU 

intb  alunorWM  UMU-'d  dwir  UttnMt  aid 

At  hto  wwnd ;  wbon  ftom  uBidM  tlw«  worn 
MU.  ih«  diMOlMM  niiit  IhatflrU, 
Tlw  miMMilli*,  and,  aftr  AotoiUI, 
The  IwUfNtlnMtbs^  uid  Onu  adflMd.' 

Othnt  have  endeavoured  to  derive  the  word  from  yyo 
to  aef,  to  that  Belial,  should  be  a  not  aeting  one,  an  im 
fetlow:  others  ttam  TTTt  f*^,  so  that  Belial  should  be 
one  should  finally  be  cut  down,  not  to  rite  again.  The 
Talmndists  in  Sanhedrin,  fbl.  Ill,  derive  the  word  from  *y{ff 
or  TJf  yoke.  According  to  them,  Belial  is  without  a  yoke, 
without  rettraint  and  dueipline.  Compare  Pfeiiler's  Opera. 
Ultraject.,  17-04,  torn.  i.  p.  503. 

BELIDOR.  BERNARD  FOREST  DE,  was  bom  in 
Catalonia,  in  1697  or  1698.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Franoh 
officer,  and  his  father  and  mother  dyingvery  shortly  after 
his  birth,  he  was  adopted  by  another  officer,  who  brought 
him  to  France.  The  brother  of  his  protector  was  an  of^er 
of  engineers,  and  under  his  care,  Belidor,  who  had  studied 
tiie  enments  of  mathematics  with  attention,  saw  the  tieget 
of  Bouehain  and  Quetni^  befbre  he  was  sixteen  yean  M. 
He  was  shortly  afterwards  an  assistant  of  Casslni  and 
Lahire,  in  their  continuation  of  the  measure  of  the  degree ; 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  professor  at  the  school  of  ar- 
tillery of  La  Fere,  founded  by  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans. 
He  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  much  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  his  new  comrades,  who  could  not  bear 
to  see  a  professor  in  uniform  ;  but,  says  our  account,  a  repri- 
mand and  a  few  days'  imprisonment'reconciled  them  to  the 
innovation. 

Before  1742  M.  Belidor  lost  his  place  of  professor,  on  ac- 
count of  his  discovering  that  some  of  the  powder  in  the 
charge  then  used  was  useless,  not  being  set  on  fire  before 
the  baU  had  left  the  gun.  The  originality  of  tbe  discovery 
was  contested ;  and  it  is  also  saicU  that  his  dismissal  was 
owing  to  his  having  communicated  it  to  Cardinal  Fleury* 
instnd  of  the  heacTof  his  department.  In  1748  Belidor 
was  aide-de-camp  to  General  de  Swur  in  Bavaria  and  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  made  prisoner  at  Lintz.  He  was  soon  ex- 
changed, and  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel.  He  served 
under  the  Prince  de  Conti,  in  the  campaigns  of  1744  and 
1746,  tbe  first  in  Italy,  the  second  in  Flanders.  In  tbe 
first  he  distinguished  himself  by  blowing  up  in  six  hours, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  a  chateau  which  it  was  im- 
portant to  destroy,  and  which  by  ordinary  methods  it  would 
nave  taken  several  days  to  dismantle.  In  the  second,  he 
reduced  the  town  of  Charleroi,  by  entrusting  as  a  secret  to 
a  clergyman  in  its  neighbourhood  his  intention  to  serve 
that  place  in  die  same  way.  This  eommnnication  toon  got 
vrind,  and,  with  some  eovered  carts  which  were  seen  on 
their  way  to  some  coal-pits  in  ttte  neishbourhood,  to  fright- 
ened the  inhabitants,  that  they  fbrem  the  governor  to  tur- 
render.  For  this  service  he  was  made  colonel ;  he  was  Hmo 
member  of  the  academy  tn  1756,  inspect(»-  of  arsenals  in 
1758.  and  brigadier  and  inspector-genmal  of  mines  in  1759. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1761. 

The  works  of  M.  Belidor  are  even  now  in  credit  among 
military  engineers,  and  he  advanced  every  branch  of  their 
science,  particularly  mining.  The  common  notion  on  this 
sulgect  was,  that  tbe  effect  of  a  mine  took  place  mostly  in 
the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  that  the  effect  of  a  very 
powerful  chai^  would  be  to  blow  upwards  the  cylinder  of 
earth  immedwtely  above  it  Tbe  experiments  «k  H.  Beli- 
dor showed  that  the  effect  is  nearly  equal  in  all  directions 
in  wlueh  there  can  he  any  effect  at  all,  that  is,  that  lateral  as 
weU  at  superincnmhent  «utb  is  blown  away,  leaving  a  swt 
of  hemispherical  void.  Thus  he  showed  how  to  effect  a 
lateral  entrance  into  the  counter-mine  of  a  besieged  place. 
The  works  of  Belidor  are  as  follows:  1725,  Noaveem 
Court  de  MathSmaiique,  which  went  through  a  large  num- 
ber of  editions:  1729,  La  Science  dee  Inghtieurt :  1731, 
Bombardier  Franfoit,  containing  some  of  the  eariiest  tablet 
of  the  relation  between  the  elevation  and  the  range :  1737 
and  1739,  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  Architecture  Hy- 
drauliqae,  a  work  which  has  not  yet  been  superseded  by 
any  other  of  equal  extent  aijt^  ^oerit ;  the  two  latte^^vn* 
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vmes  appeared  in  1 750  and  17SS.  116S,  Dicttomkurepor- 
titi/deringhiieur:  1764,  posthumous  work,  (Euvres  di- 
terses,  4v.,  relating  to  fortification  and  mining.  (Thia  is 
Aie  only  work  we  ever  met  with  which  has  a  wrong  date  in 
As  own  tiUe-page,  it  being  there  1754,  in  which  ;?eai?  M. 
Belidor  was  fiving.)  The  work  on  fortificatton,  which  has 
been  sometimes  attributed  to  M>  Belidor,  in  4  Tola.  4to., 
was  never  published,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  bnt  waa  left  in- 
eomplete  among  bis  papers.  There  are  also  memoirs  of  M. 
Belidor,  in  the  Butasry  (/  tha  deadamy  of  Sdaue$,  from 
17S7  to  1756. 

BELIORAD  (a  word  Bignifjring,  in  the  Bulgaro-Slavonic 
dialect,  the  White  Town),  an  important  town  of  Albanis, 
now  geneTally  known  under  the  name  of  Ber&t  Mr.  Hughes 
conjectures,  though  with  great  diffidence,  that  it  is  on  the 
site  of  tbo  antient  Antipatria,  a  city  taken  by  Apustius. 
lieutenant  of  the  Consul  P,  Sulpici^s,  in  the  war  between 
the  Roi»aa9  find  Philip  Kingof  Macedonia ;  apd  he  urges,  in 
support  of  bis  conjeotare,  the  description  of  Antipatria  given 
by  Livy,  who  says  that  it  was  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  that  it 
inspired  confidence  into  its  inhabitants  by  its  sias  and  the 
Btreng^  of  its  walls  and  site.  (Livy,  lib.  xxsi.  27.)  In 
the  Byzantine  writers,  Beligr&d  appears  under  the  name  of 
Bal&gra4a>  or  BaUgrita,  anais  still  sometiines  called  Aniaoqt 
Belgrade  (or  the  Albanian  Belgrade),  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  town  of  Belgrade  on  the  Itenuhe.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  dominion  of  tho  Albanians  not  having  yet 
extended  to  this  part  of  the  country.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Albanians ;  and  it  was 
probably  from  them  that  it  was  t^ken  by  Araurath,  or  Mu- 
rad  II.,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  reigned  in  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  George  Castriuti  (better  known 
by  the  Tprkish  name  of  IskSnder  Beg,  or  Scanderbeg)  at- 
tempted to  retake  it.  He  encamped  against  it  with  a  force 
of  8000  horse  and  7000  foot,  among  whom  was  a  strong 
body  of  Italians,  sent  by  Alfonso  King  of  Naples,  '  men 
skilful  in  the  assaulting  ofwalles  and  faoldes.'  Kastridti 
was  defeated,  and  lost  nearly  all  bis  Neapolitan  auxiliaries. 
Beligr&d  has  been  ever  since  in  the  hands  of  th?  Turks. 
[See  Bs9AT.]  (Hughes's  TValvb  in  Qretee  trndAibdma; 
Leake's  Researckea  tn  Cfreeee^ 

BEUSA'RJUS  (BeWomoc).  a  general  pf  the  lower  en^- 
pire,  under  Justinian  I.  The  precise  year  and  place  of  his 
birth  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  borq 
near  the  city  of  fiardioa  (a  place  on  the  Isker)(  in  the  be- 
ginning of  ue  nxtb  ofutnryF  Of  hii  psrentage  nothing  is 
known. 

He  makes  his  first  appearance  in  history  as  one  of  th^ 
body  guard  of  Justinian,  vt  that  time  heir  to  the  thropa. 
The  Byzantine  empire  wa«^en,  about  a-p.  525,  at  war  with 
Persia,  and  Belisarius  exercised  his  first  command  in  an 
expedition  into  Persarmenia.  Oq  his  return  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  gonmment  of  Dara,  an  important  fortified 
town  in  iba  northern  port  of  Mesopotamia)  near  the  frontier 
of  Armenia,  where  he  took  into  his  service,  as  secretary,  the 
historian  Frocopius,  whose  writings  are  our  j^incipsl  autho- 
rity for  the  events  of  his  life.  In  537  Justinian  came  to 
Uie  throne,  and  by  his  orders  Belisarius  proceeded  to  build  a 
fortress  at  Mindon,  nefir  Para.  The  Persians  comml^lded 
him  to  desist,  and  on  bis  refusal  raardbed  against  himt  de- 
feated his  troops,  and  razed  the  works.  We  mny  conclude* 
however,  that  no  blame  attached  to  htm,  as  shortly  after 
we  find  him  appointed  general  of  the  East,  with  tiie  conduct 
of  the  Persian  war.  In  the  year  530  he  defeated  the 
enemy  in  th<?  decisive  battle  of  Dara ;  and  in  the  fpUowiqg 
year  be  repulsed,  by  a  series  of  skilful  mantsuvreSt  a  consi- 
derable arm?,  which  bad  invaded  Syria  on  the  side  of  the 
desert,  ftnd  advanoeljw  far  as  to  threaten  Antiooh*  Being, 
however*  eompelled  by  hit  tntops  to  give  battle,  contrary  to 
bis  own  inalination*  st  Gallinionmf  n  towjt  at  the  junction 
of  the  riven  Bilecha  and  BuphnttfM,  he  austtiined  a  defeat, 
but  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Fersfvu  from  4eriying  apy 
advantage  from  their  victory. 

Shortly  afterwards  peace  was  copelu^ed,  and  belisarius 
returned  to  Constantinople.  During  his  rcsidenoe  there  he 
married  Antonina,  and  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  sedition 
called  visa  fnika),  which  had  nearly  subverted  the  throne 
of  Justiniftn-  In  Juno,  533,  he  sailed  as  commander  of  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  those  provinces  of  Afriaa  which 
had  nncieotly  belonged  to  the  empire,  but  were  now  possessed 
oy  tbe  Vaudsls.  ^e  landed  (Praccp,  wipi  Knofuirup)  in 
S^j^mlnr  at  CapHt  Vada,  now  C^iqudia*  4hout  I5p  milw 


south  of  Carthage,  and  advanced  iritbout  oppoaition  ta 
Deoimum.  about  eight  miles  (seventy  stadia)  frpm  Car- 
thage. Having  defeated  the  wemy  at  Decimum.  he  im- 
mediately entered  the  capital,  while  Gelimer.  the  Vandal 
king,  flf^  towards  the  deserts  of  Numidia,  where  be  occu 
pied  himself  in  assemhUng  an  aimy  at  Bvlla.  fow  dayi 
journey  from  Carthage.  He  al#P  eoqeaTOured  to  prgaoww 
a  conspirwy  among  the  Cactbtginiapa  aqd  the  Huns  in 
the  Bytantine  eenioa.  which  ww  oifcanM  and  aupiuwied 
by  Belisarina,  The  Vandals  having  advanced  to  Triea- 
meron,  within  twenty  miles  of  Cartbagei  vera  defeated 
iq  a  decisive  battle,  and  G^imer  fled  tQ  the  inaccessible 
mountain  of  Fappua,  near  Hipfio  Regius,  where  he  was 
blockaded,  and  some  time  afterwards  obliged  to  surrender 
On  his  return  to  Carnage  Belisariua  sent  detaehmenta  which 
reduced  Sardinia  and  C(»sica,  and  the  Balearic  Isles ;  he 
likewise  recovered  the  fortress  of  I^ilybnum,  in  Sicily,  which 
the  Vandals  had  raoeived  as  the  dowry  if  a  Gothic  Prinoeas. 
and  which,  on  their  dowiUkll,  had  been  resumed  by  the 
Goths.  He  proceeded  for  some  time  in  tbe  settlement  ^ 
the  province,  but  finding  that  suspicions  of  his  fidelity  had 
be^p  excited  in  the  mind  of  J  ustinian,  he  determined  iq  di*> 
arm  t^tem  hy  a  apeedy  letom.  Be  Qonmiitted  the  govern- 
ment to  tbe  euniwh  SatomoD.  and  set  cail  for  Constaa- 
tifiople.  On  hie  anival  he  waa  honound  with  a  ^umph.  an 
honour  which,  ainoe  the  reign  Tibwius,  h«d  hwi  re- 
served for  the  emperors  alone ;  a  medal  was  atruofc,  with 
the  inscription  *  Belisarius,  the  glory  of  the  Romans,'  and 
in  tbe  ensuing  year.  535,  be  was  invested  with  the  dignity 
of  sole  consul. 

In  that  year  he  sailed  with  a  very  insufficient  fbree  for  the 
conquest  of  Italy  from  the  Goths ;  be  landed  at  Catania  in 
Sicily,  and  having  rapidly  reduced  that  island,  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Syraouse.  While  at  Syracuse  he  received  news  of 
a  rebellion  in  Africa.  He  immeqiatsly  ««t  out  thither  with 
only  one  ship  and  \Wt  guards,  and  had  pearly  suooeeded  in 
restoring  subordinatioti,  wheit  he  waa  recalled  to  Sietly  by  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  there.  Some  nagotisiioQfl  whieh  had 
beon  ut  pn^reas  between  the  Goths  vtA  Justinian  having 
bwn  brolwn  off,  Belisarins  ovoiied  ov«r  to  Italy ;  his  ad- 
vanoe  was  only  delayed  by  the  venitaiKe  of  Naplsa,  which 
he  took  after  a  siege  of  tweiUy  days,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
yqar  53Q  he  entered  Rome,  which  was  evacuated  by  the 
Gotbio  garrison  on  hia  apfomch.  Bacly  in  537  he  waa  be- 
sieged there  by  Vitigea,  the  Gothic  king,  who  had  reocutly 
boen  raised  to  the  throne  on  the  depoaition  and  murder  of 
Tbeodatus,  and  now  advanced  frnm  Ravenna  with  an  anny 
of  150,000  men.  In  the  opurse  of  the  siege  BeUsarius  de- 
P9eed  the  Pope  SyWerius,  whmn  be  had  detected  in  a  trea- 
sonable porrespondenee  with  the  enemy  -  by  some  writers 
he  is  accused  oi  having  faimaelf  forged  tbe  letten,  in  oom- 
p)ianoe  with  the  orders  ^  the  Smpress  Theodura,  who 
wished  to  nmove  Sylverius  flNon  the  ponUfisate.  but  th« 
charge  appeara  to  b«  unauppoitad  tqr  pfoof.  Before  tke 
end  of  tha  aim  he  iuwiM  mnoh  AUoqay  hy  his 
cipUate  ennitam  of  ConrtantiD^  an  eScer  of  iwk  and 
reputation,  who  jn  an  alteNotion  with  him  mpeetiag  ttia 
restoration  of  some  plunder,  jBargok  himarif  ao  br  aa  to  draw 
bis  sword  on  hie  flpeneral ;  he  was  immediatriy  put  to  death 
by  tbe  command  of  Belisariust  who  is  supposed  to  haTC 
aotod  rather  in  fbrtherancs  of  the  private  revenge  of  AnCo* 
nina,  who  acepmpanied  him  in  bis  expeditions,  than  6am 
any  seasonable  »al  fta  the  vindication  of  diacipUne. 

Early  in  638  the  siegft  which  had  been  carried  on  for 
more  than  a  year  with  great  vigour,  waa  raised,  and  VUiges 
retired  to  Ravenna.  Behsarius  then  prouedsd  in  the  m- 
duction  of  the  provinces  of  Italy,  though  much  impeded  by 
the  factious  opppaition  of  his  olleem  and  by  an  invasion  of 
the  Franks ;  Put  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  year  £39.  Nanea, 
the  leadw  of  the  faction,  waa  roMled.  and  Vkanka  rB- 
trpated  aftw  a  short  inroad.  At  length  Raveuia  ww  in- 
vested, but,  when  it*  snrrender  could  no  longw  have  beam 
delaycMl.  an  embassy  which  had  been  sent  by  Vitign  to 
Constantinople  returned  with  a  treaty-  of  pariatiaa,  wkiA. 
left  to  him  the  title  of  king,  apd  the  pnvmcea  nocth  of  ths 
Pp.  This  treaty  Belisarius  refliaed,  on  hia  own  reaponal* 
bility,  to  execute,  and  the  Goths,  driven  to  dei^air,  nftwail 
him  their  support  if  he  would  assume  tbe  title  of  Rmparov 
of  the  West,  py  Aff»cting  eonplianee  be  gained  pnMiwinn 
of  Ravenna,  and  tbe  surrender  of  tb^t  oi^  WM  f<dlpwcd  by 
tbe  submission  of  almost  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  tha  be 
ginning  of  $40  be  whs  r9Q«ileil  ^»  f^^antiqoiJ^k  ^litlwv 
he  immediately  repured 
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In  fhe  sprmg  ot  941  he  wu  sent  t»  conduct  vur 
which  had  DToken  out  with  Persia,  and  after  an  indecisive 
campaign  returned  to  Constantinople.  In  S42  he  was  again 
appointed  to  the  supreme  command  in  the  Persian  war,  and 
Bt  the  close  of  the  campaign  again  recalled,  add  dq  his 
arrival  degraded  from  all  his  employments.  During;  the 
eampaicn  a  rumour  had  prevailed  of  the  death  of  JuatiniaD, 
and  BeUsaiina  had  used  language  un&vourahle  to  the  suc- 
ceaakm  of  Theodora.  His  tnasureft  were  attached,  and  he 
ranuuDod  in  momentary  expeotation  of  an  order  for  his  exe- 
vatkm.  A  heavy  fine  vas  levied  on  his  effects,  hut  his  life 
was  apand,  tiie  pardon  heing  accompanied  hy  the  injunction 
to  be  reconciled  to  his  wife  Antonina,  against  whom  he  was 
incensed  fbr  her  infidelity. 

In  044  Belisaiins  was  again  named  to  command  in  Italy, 
whoe,  through  the  incapacity  of  his  successors,  the  slight 
remuns  of  resistance  which  he  had  left  behind  were  become 
formidable.  Having  set  out  from  Constantinople  with  a 
few  veteran  troops,  ha  succeeded  in  his  pn^ess  through 
Thraoe  in  collecting  an  inconsiderable  force,  with  which  he 
proeeeded  to  meet  ^e  fleet  at  Salona  in  Illyricum,  whence 
he  despatched  some  ships  to  the  relief  of  Otranto,  which 
was  besieged  1^  the  Goths.  This  squadron  having  raised 
the  aiege,  rejoined  him  at  Salona,  and  the  whole  armament 
proceeded  bjr  sea  to  PDla,  also  in  Illyricum,  where  be  spent 
some  time  in  reviewing  and  exerciung  h^  troops,  from 
tiiis  place  he  saUed  along  the  coast  of  uie  Adriatic  to  Ra- 
venna. For  some  time  he  was  prevented  by  the  insufficiency 

his  force  from  efi'ecting  anything  considerable,  and  at 
last,  leaving  merely  the  necessary  garrison  in  Ravenna,  he 
sailed  with  the  rest  of  his  troops  to  IWrrachium  in  Epirus, 
where  he  awaited  the  succours  which  he  expected.  Having 
with  much  delay  obtained  a  scanty  reinforcement,  he  pro- 
ceeded hy  Sea  to  the  relief  of  Rome,  which  had,  since  the 
beginning  of  546,  been  blockaded  by  Totilas,  the  Gothic 
king,  and  was  now  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine. 
After  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  Gothic  lines  by  Belisarius, 
whidi  only  failed  through  the  disobedience  of  one  of  his 
officers,  Rome  was  taken  by  treachen  in  the  end  of  the  same 
year ;  hat  Totilas  was  diverted  IVom  nis  design  of  rasing  the 
tAtf  widi  the  jground  by  tiie  remonstrances  of  Belisarius. 
In  fhe  b^nnmg  of  547  Totilas  advanced  agunst  Ravenna, 
and  imtoediately  on  his  departure  Rome  was  re-occupied  by 
Bdiaarius,  and  sncoessfhlly  defended  by  him  a^inst  Totila, 
who  retraced  his  steps  and  endeavoured  to  retake  it  But, 
tiiouffh  successful  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Rome,  he  was 
unable,  from  the  smallness  of  his  means,  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war ;  and  fiom  the  same  cause  he  ^terwards  suffered 
so  many  reverses,  that  in  the  year  546  he  requested  that 
either  the  force  at  his  disposal  might  be  augmented,  or  he 
might  be  recalled ;  and  the  latter  mternative  was  granted. 

BeUsariuE,  having  escaped  assassination  by  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy,  the  chiefs  of  which  dreaded,  his  inflexible 
ftdfeiity,  lived  fer  some  time  at  Constantinople  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  wealth  and  dignity.  In  939  the  Bulgarians  in- 
vaded the  empbre.  and  he  received  the  command  of  Uie 
anoy  destined  to  oppose  them.  After  checking  their  pro- 
gress, be  was  removed  ftoxa  the  command  hy  tne  jealousy 
of  Justinian,  and  was  never  after  employed  in  the  field. 

In  569  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  was  discovered, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  participating.  Ofhissubiiequent 
fete  there  are  two  accounts.  The  more  probable  is  that 
given  hy  Gibbon,  that  his  life  was  spared,  but  his  fortune 
sequestrated,  and  that  he  was  confined  to  his  own  palace. 
His  innocence  was  soon  acknowledged,  and  his  proberty 
and  freedom  restwed,  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  liliera- 
tion;  he  died  in  the  earl^partof  the  year  565.  A  tradition 
relates  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  reduced  to  beg 
Ua  bread,  enlalming  to  the  pa«en-by, '  Give  a  penny  to 
Beliaarius  the  Geneial  I*  but  this  is  not  countenanced  by 
any  authori^  older  than  the  eleventh  century,  and  can  be 
traced  no  fhrther  back  than  to  an  anonymous  writer  in  Ban- 
diui's /mpen'um  Orientale  (quoted  by  Lord  Mahon,  p.467), 
and  to  Tzetzes,  who  wrote  in  the  twelfth  century.  Though 
the  last  writer  on  the  subject  (Lord  Mahon)  labours  hard  to 
establish  the  truth  of  the  tradition,  his  arguments  do  not 
appear  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  us  to  receive  it.  The 
story  of  the  blindness  of  Belisarius  was  adopted  by  painters, 
as  we  might  naturally  expect ;  and  various  modem  writers 
also,  such  as  Marmontel  in  his  romance  of  Belisarius,  have 
conteibuted  to  give  it  a  popular  character :  but  for  these 
eircumstanees,  a  fact  for  which  there  is  no  reasonable  evi- 
dance  would  hardly  require  even  this  hri^  notice. 


B^saitei  bad  one  daughter*  Joennina,  by  bu  wife  An- 
tonina. 

He  is  described  as  being  of  a  majestic  presence,  brave, 
generous,  and  affable,  and  a  strict  lover  of  justice.  His  un- 
shaken fidelity  is  sufficiently  manifest  from  the  whole  course 
of  his  life.  His  talentti  for  war  appear  to  have  been  of  the 
highest  order,  and  we  have  few  examples  of  such  great 
e^sts  produced  with  such  sm^l  means.  His  character  is 
stained  by  base  subservient^  to  his  wife,  who  i^pears  tt 
have  been  mainly  concerned  in  the  most  objectionable  pas- 
sages of  his  career,  and  his  ignorance  or  endurance  of  her 
infideli^  rendered  him  ridiculous.  The  latter  part  of  his 
life  appears  to  have  been  liable  to  the  charge  of  rapacity, 
but,  when  we  consider  his  superiority  to  the  age  in  whidi 
he  lived,  we  shall  he  inclined,  if  not  to  pardon  his  defbcts, 
at  least  to  excuse  them  in  considention  m  the  coxniption  of 
the  times. 

(See  Frocopius ;  Jornandes,  De  Reb.  Get. ;  lord  Mahon's 
lAfe  qf  Belisarius ;  the  sketoh  in  Schlosser's  Univergal- 
hutoritf^  UebertiiMt  th.  3,  abth.  4 ;  and  Ctibbon,  chaps.  xU* 
xlii.  and  xliiL) 

BEUZB.   [See  Balizs.] 

BELKNAP.  JEREMY,  was  bom  in  1744.  He  took  hit 
degree  at  Harmd  Coll^,  near  Boston  in  North  America, 
and  was  afterwards  ordamed  minister  of  Dover  church,  in 
New  Bampslure,  in  1767.  Be  renuuned  here  tQl  1787, 
when  be  entered  upon  the  charge  of  a  church  in  Boston,  at 
which  he  officiated  until  his  d^th  in  179S.  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  '  History  of  New  Hampshire,'  and  commenced  an 
American  biography,  only  two  volumes  of  which  were  pub- 
lished. He  wrote  ^so  a  number  of  religious,  political,  and 
literarv  tracts,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society.  The  biographical  writers  of  the 
United  Stetes  represent  him  as  distinguished  by  industry, 
research,  and  extent  of  knowledge,  rather  than  by  the  pos- 
session of  remarkable  intellectual  qualities. 

BELKNAP.  SIR  ROBERT,  was  bred  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  became  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  in  the  48th  of  Edward  IIJ.  (1374.)  He  continued 
to  hold  tbia  office  until  the  1 1th  of  Richard  11.  (1 388).  when 
his  removal  from  it  took  place  under  the  feUowing  circum- 
stonces,  which  are  0yen  at  length  in  Fuller's  Worthies  qf 
England,  p.  567.  'The  king  bad  a  mind  to  make  away 
certain  lords :  viz.  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earls  of  Amndel,  Warwick,  Derby,  Nottingham,  &c.,  who 
in  the  former  parliament  had  been  appointed  governors  of 
the  kingdom.  For  this  purbose  he  called  all  the  judges 
before  him  at  Nottingham,  where  the  king's  many  questions 
in  fine  resolved  themselves  into  this, — "  Whether  he  might 
by  bis  regal  power  revoke  what  was  acted  in  parliament?" 
To  this  all  the  judges,  Sir  William  Skipwith  alone  excepted, 
answered  affirmatively,  and  subscribed  it  This,  Belknap 
underwrote  unwillingly,  as  foreseeing  the  dangw,  and 
putting  to  lua  seal,  said  these  words: — " There  wanta  no- 
thing but  a  hurdle,  a  horse,  and  a  halter  to  carry  me  where 
I  may  voSvt  the  death  I  deserve ;  for  if  I  had  not  done  thk, 
I  should  have  died  for  it ;  and  because  I  have  done  it  I  ^ 
serve  death  for  betraying  the  lonls." '  By  thus  acting 
against  his  conscience  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  transmit- 
ting an  honourable  fame  to  posterity ;  but  his  submission 
saved  him  only  for  a  short  time.  In  ttie  succeeding  parlia 
ment  all  the  judges  were  arrested  in  Westminster  Hall,  on 
a  cha^  of  high  treason.  The  lord  chief  justice  6!  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  was  executed,  and  the  other  judges, 
with  Belknap,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives  through  the 
intercession  of  the  queen ;  but  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  king's  use.  Fuller  does  not  mention  the  birthplac* 
of  Sir  RolKrt  Belknap,  but  places  him  amongst  the  re- 
markable personages  whidi  the  county  of  Leicester  hai 
produced,  on  the  ground  that  a  femily  <a  that  name  existea 
11^  the  county  when  he  collected  the  materials  for  his  work, 
about  the  year  1660. 

BELL,  a  vessel,  or  hollow  body  of  cast-metal,  formed  to 
make  a  noise  by  some  instmment  striking  against  it.  Bells 
of  a  small  size  are  undoubtedly  very  antient  As  pots  aud 
other  vessels,  more  immediately  necessary  in  the  ser\-u^  of 
life,  wav  doubtless  made  before  bells,  it  seems  probable 
that  these  vessels  being  observed  to  have  a  sound  vbni 
stmck,  gave  occasion  to  making  bells  in  that  form. 

Small  gold  bells,  intermixed  with  pomegranates,  are 
mentioned  as  omamente  worn  upon  the  hem  of  the  bdgh 
priest's  robe  in  Exod.  chap,  zxviii.  v.  3, 4 ;  and  Calmet  (the  . 
4to.  Ix,nd.  1797,  vol.  i.  in  vo«),«^  Aajg^w«aj^  in 
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tin  nine  manner  br  the  Unga  of  F«ni«.  Amon^  the 
Gteelu  we  find  band-belli  usm  in  camps  and  gamsons. 
At  certain  hours  in  the  night,  patroles  (called  npt'iroXoi} 
vent  round  the  camp  and  visitea  the  aeotinels ;  and  to  try 
if  any  were  asleep,  they  had  a  little  bell  (termed  k^Av, 
eodon),  at  Uie  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer : 
whence  to  go  this  circuit  was  called  kw^wvI^hv,  and  mifwtw- 
foptiv.  (See  Potter's  Oreek  ^nA'o.  edit.  Edinb.  1827,  vol.  ii. 
p.  74;  compare  ahw  Aiistoph.  Ann,  842, 11 60,  edit  Brunch. 
8V0.  Argent.  1 783 ;  and  Suidas.  icwjttfv.)  This  custom  fur- 
nished Brasidas  with  an  advantage  against  Potidaoa  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Having  observed  that  the  bell  had 
passed  a  certain  part  of  the  walls,  be  seixed  the  opportnuity 
befoie  its  return  to  set  up  his  ladders,  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  entering  the  dty.  (Thucyd.  iv.  135.)  Plutarch  mentions 
the  use  of  the  bell  in  the  Grecian  fish-mark^,  (^n^xmac. 
lib.  iv.  Oper.  edit  Reiske,  torn.  viii.  p.  693 ;  and  alM  Strabo  in 
his  aeoounCof  Jessus,  tib.»v.  edit  Falconer,  fol.  Oxf.  1807, 
p.  94*2.)  The  Romans  had  three  chief  appellations  for  the 
litUe  bell,  petagua,  codo,  and  iintinnabulum ;  the  second  of 
these  was  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Greek  word  already 
mentioned;  the  last  was  probably  intended  to  be  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  the  bell.  The  hour  of  bathing  among 
the  Romans  was  announced  by  a  bell  (Pitisct  Lexicon, 
p.  9S6,  col.  ii.),  which  was  hence  called  by  Martial  at  ther- 
marum :  it  was  also  in  domestic  use  libid.) ;  was  adopted 
both  as  an  ornament  and  an  emblem  upon  triumphal  cars 
(Zonaras,  lib.  xi.  32) ;  and  was  fastened  to  the  necks  of 
eatae,  that  they  might  be  traced  when  they  strayed  (Phaedr. 
Fab.  xi.  8,  4),  particularly  to  the  necks  of  sheep. 

The  large  bells  now  used  in  churches  are  sud  to  have 
been  invented  by  Paulinus,  Inshop  of  Nola  in  Campania, 
about  die  year  400,  whence  the  Nttla  and  Campana  of  the 
lower  Latinity.  They  were  probably  introduced  into  England 
very  soon  after  their  invention.  They  are  flrst  mentioned 
by  Bede  about  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  (Hitt. 
Bed.  lib.  iv.  c.  28.)  Ingulphus  records  that  Turketul, 
abbot  of  Croyland,  who  di«l  about  the  year  870,  eave  a  bell 
of  very  large  size  to  that  abbey,  which  he  named  Gutblac. 
His  succesBw  Egelric  cast  a  ring  of  six  others,  to  which  he 
^ve  the  names  of  Bartholomew,Bettelin,Turketul,Tatwine, 
Pega,  and  Bega.  He  adds,  *  nec  erat  tunc  tanta  conso- 
nantia  campanarum  in  toU  AngUa.'  (Ingulphi  Hist,  Serwt. 

Soit  Btekmtr  edit  Saville.  foL,  London.  1596,  fol.  505  b.) 
'aronius  infinms  us  that  Pope  John  XiH.,  a.d.  968.  cou- 
■ecrated  a  very  large  naw  cast  bell  in  the  Lateran  Church, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  John.  iArmaiti  Sponduio,p.87). 
The  ritual  for  the  baptizing  of  bells  may  be  found  in  the 
Roman  Ponti&cale. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  Qlottarv,  v.  Cofinana,  has 
preserved  two  monkish  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  antient 
offices  <tf  bells: — 

■  Lwidii  Dflom  varum.  Plabcm  nea.  confrago  Clerui. 
DeAuMtM  ytora.  Partem  tago,  FaaU  decoro.' 

Brand  quotes  the  following  monkish  rhymes  on  hells,  in 
which  the  first  of  thede  lines  is  repeated,  from  a  tract  en- 
titled A  Helpe  to  Ditcowte,  12mo.  Z»nd.  1633,  p.  63  :— 

*  En  ego  CampauB,  nnoqimm  dennntlci  vftna, 
Ludo  Deum  vemm,  Ftvbem  vooi,  eoDKt«Ka  Clvum, 
DeftmetM  plann,  vKin  toco,  falmin*  frkngo. 
Vox  mn.  Tim  Titv ,  voeo  v<w.  ad  wen  nmitD. 
IhuKtoi  oullaudo,  tonitnu  tugo,  taaen  dtndo, 
FancM  pUngo,  ftklKura  trtafo.  Sablutha  panfo ; 
Bxelta  kentiM,  dlMlpo  Tento*.  paoo  antentM.' 

The  city  of  Nankin  in  China,  was  anliently  famous  for 
the  largeness  of  its  bells,  as  we  learn  from  Father  Le  Comte ; 
but  they  were  afterwEurds  far  exceeded  in  size  by  those  of 
the  churches  in  Moscow.  A  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan*a 
church,  in  Moscow,  weighed  127,836  English  pounds.  A 
bell  given  by  the  czar  Boris  Godunof  to  the  cathedral  of  Mos- 
cow weighed  288,000  pounds,  and  another  given  by  the  Em- 
press Anne,  probably  the  Itirgest  in  the  known  world, 
weighed  433,000  pounds.  According  to  Coxe  {TVmeltin 
Rattia,  vol.  i.  p.  322),  the  height  of  ttiis  last  bell  was  nine- 
teen feet,  the  dreumference  at  the  bottom  sixty-three  feet 
eleven  inches,  and  its  greatest  thickness  twenty-three 
inches.  The  great  bell  of  8t  Paul's  weighs  between  1 1 ,000 
and  12,000  In.,  and  is  nine  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Couvre-feu,  or  Curfew  Bell,  the  name  of  which  is 
almost  proverbial  with  us,  is  commonly  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and  to  have 
beeu  imposed  upon  the  English  as  a  badge  of  servitude. 
Henry,  nowever,  in  his  Hutory  qf  Britain,  4to.  vol.  iii.  p. 
967,  says  tiiat  this  ojrinion  does  not  seem  well  founded  For 


there  is  snftdenC  evidenee  tha  the  same  custom  prevailed 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Scotland,  and  probably  m  all  the 
countries  of  Europe  at  ^e  same  period ;  and  was  intended 
as  a  precaution  against  fires,  which  were  then  very  frequent 
and  very  fatal,  when  so  many  houses  were  bntlt  of  wood. 
The  practice  of  ringing  the  curfew  bell,  that  all  people 
should  put  out  their  Ires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock,  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  to  its  full  extent  only  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  two  Williams.  (See  Brand's  Popular 
Antiq.  4to.  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.) 

The  Patting  Bell  was  so  named,  as  being  tolled  when 
any  one  was  passing  firom  life.  Hence  it  was  sometimes 
osUed  the  Soul  BeU;  and  was  rung  that  those  who  heard 
it  might  pray  for  the  person  dying,  and  who  was  not  yet 
dead.  Durand,  who  fiourished  about  the  end  ai  the  twelfUi 
century,  tells  us  in  his  BaHonale,  *  when  any  one  is  dying, 
bells  must  be  tolled,  that  the  people  may  put  up  thar 
prayers:  twioefor  a  woman,  and  thrice  for  a  man;  if  for 
a  clergyman,  as  many  times  as  he  had  orders;  and  at 
the  conclusion  a  peal  on  all  the  bells,  to  distinguish  the 
quali^  of  the  person  for  whom  the  people  are  to  put  up 
tneir  prayers.'  This  practice  is  of  bigh  antiquity  in  Eng7 
land.  Bede,  in  his  Ecctetiattical  Hitiory^  lib.  iv.  cap.  23, 
speaking  of  the  death  of  the  abbess  of  St  Hilda,  says,  that 
one  of  the  sisters  of  a  distant  monastery,  as  she  was  sleep- 
ing, thought  she  heard  the  well-known  sound  of  that  bell 
which  called  them  to  prayers,  when  any  of  them  was  de- 
parting this  life.  She  no  sooner  heard  it  than  abe  rused 
all  the  usters.  and  called  them  into  the  church,  where  abe 
exhorted  them  to  pray  fervently,  and  sing  a  Requiem  for 
the  soul  of  their  Mother.  We  have  a  remarkable  mention 
of  it  also  in  the  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  the  Lady 
Katherne  (sister  of  Lady  Jane)  Grey,  who  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  of  London  in  1567.  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  con- 
stable of  the  Tower,  *  perceiving  her  to  draw  towards  her 
end,  said  to  Mr.  Bockeham,  Were  it  not  best  to  send  to  the 
church  that  the  bell  may  be  run^,  and  she  heraelf  hearing 
him,  said,  **  Good  Sir  Owen,  be  it  so :" '  and  almost  imme- 
diatdy  died.  (Ellis's  Orig.  Lettert,  illuttr.  qf  Eng.  Hitt. 
2^  ser.  vol.  ii.  p.  290.)  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  cer- 
tainly continued  in  use  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cmirles  IL 
and  Nelsim  (who  died  in  1715).  in  his  Meditations  for  the 
U<Aj  TUmtt  of  Lent  (/hotte  axd  Asfo  Me  CAwv-A 
England,  8vo.  Lond.  1732.  p.  144.)  speaSdng  of  the  death 
of  a  good  Christian,  says,  '  if  his  senses  hold  out  lo  hmg. 
he  can  hear  even  his  passing-bell  without  disturbance;*  To 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  the  tolling  of  this  bell  Ihrmed  one 
of  the  enquiries  in  all  Articles  of  visitation:  Uiere  seems 
to  be  nothing  intended  by  tolling  it  at  jnesent  bnt  to  inform 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  death. 

A  Sanctua,  or  SainCt-bell,  many  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  our  country  churches,  was  so  called,  because  it  was 
rung  when  the  priest  came  to  those  words  of  the  mass, 
Sancte,  Sanete,  Saneta  Deut  Sabaoth,  that  all  persons 
who  were  absent  might  fell  on  their  knees,  in  reverence  of 
the  holy  office  which  was  then  going  on  in  the  ohureh.  It 
was  unially  placed  where  it  might  be  heard  fetthest.  in  a 
lantern  at  the  springing  of  the  steeple,  or  in  a  turret  at  an 
angle  of  the  tower :  and  sometimes,  for  the  convenimioe  of 
bemg  more  readily  and  exactly  rung,  within  a  pedimoit  or 
arcade,  between  the  church  and  the  chancel ;  the  ropeintlus 
situation  falling  down  into  the  choir  nut  far  from  the  altar. 
(See  Warton's  Hist,  of  Kiddingtontn  Ox/ordth.  4to.  Lond. 
1815.  p.  14,  note.) 

Ringing,  says  Sir  John  Hawkins  {Hitt.  qf  Mtuic,  vol. 
iv.  p.  211,  note),  is  a  practice  which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to 
England,  which  for  that  reason,  and  the  dexterity  of  its  in- 
habitants in  composing  and  ringing  musical  peals,  wherein 
the  sounds  interchange  in  regular  order,  is  called  ihs  Ring- 
ing Island.  Dr.  Burney,  in  hhHiitory  of  Music,  vol.  iii  p. 
413,  mentions  TintinmUt^a,  or  the  Art  qf  Ringing,  yuh- 
lished  in  1668 ;  a  work,  ha  assures  ns,not  beneath  the  notice 
of  musicians  who  wish  to  explore  all  the  regions  of  notuitl 
melody ;  as  in  this  little  book  they  will  seo  every  possible 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  diatonic  sounds,  from  two  to 
twelve  ;  which  being  reduced  to  musical  notes,  would  point 
out  innumerable  passages,  that  in  spite  of  sll  which  haa 
hitherto  been  written,  would  be  new  in  melody  and  musical 
composition.  In  the  art  of  ringing,  however,  melody  has 
never  been  studied ;  mechanical  order  and  succession  have 
been  all  in  all.  The  treatise  on  this  subject  at  wesent  m 
highest  repute  is  Campanologia  Improved,  or  m  Art 
Ringing  made  eatjf,  Sdadit  ISms^Lond.  173S,  wtaer«tb 
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will  find  dl  tiw  tomu  axpkmed  of  linglff.  pUun  bob, 
grandiire  bob,  iingle  bob  minor,  grendsire  treble,  bob- 
mgor.  eaten,  tan-in  at  bob  nyal,  cinquei,  and  twelmii  or 
bob  maxiiniu,  m'lih  all  their  regLlar  permutatirau. 

The  reader  vho  ii  deainma  of  kiumiw  more  concerning 
bells  may  coniult  Hieronymns  Magtiu  De  TitUinTiabulU, 
Sva  HanoT.  1608,  and  12mo.  Amst,  1664,  in  vhieh  book 
are  many  curioQS  paitionlan  relating  to  them.  See  also 
Araoldns  De  Camanarum  Utu^  12mo.  Altdorf,  1663. 

BELL,  HENRY,  an  indiTidual  whoee  name  is  connected 
with  the  history  of  steam-DavigatioD  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Cleland,  in  his  work  on  Qiaagow,  speaks  of  him  as  '  an  in- 
genious untutored  engineer,  and  citixen  of  Glasgov,*  and 
statBS  that  it  may  be  said,  without  the  hazard  of  impro- 
priety, that  Mr.  IkII  '  invented'  the  steam-propelliiK  sys- 
tem, *  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  jninoiples  which  had  been 
•o  lucoBBsAinT  fiiUowed  out  \j  lu,  FoUon.'  Fulton,  how- 
ew.  launched  hia  first  stMun-boat  on  the  Hudson.  Oct.  3, 
1807,  and  itwas  not  till  mwe  thai)  fimr  years  after  this  date 
that  BcU  suceessfbUyapidied  steam  to  the  porpoaes  of  navi- 
gation. In  ISll  he  caused  a  boat  to  be  constructed  on 
a  peculiar  i^an,  which  was  named  the  '  Comet,'  in  oonse- 
qnenee  of  the  ^ipearanee  of  a  large  comet  that  year.  He 
constructed  the  steam-engine  himself,  and  in  January,  1812, 
the  first  trial  <tf  the  Comet  took  place  on  the  Clyde.  Dr. 
Cleland  adds : — '  After  various  erpehments,  the  Comet  was 
at  length  propelled  on  the  Clyde  by  an  engine  of  three- 
bone  power,  which  was  subsequently  increased  to  six.  Mr. 
Bell  continued  to  encounter  and  overcome  tiie  various  and 
iodesmbabie  difficulties  incident  to  invention,  till  his  ulti- 
mate aooeeta  encouraged  othen  to  embark  in  similar  under- 
takinga.*  In  the  oonrse  of  these  experiments  he  unfinrtu- 
nately  did  not  succeed  in  realising  the  advantages  which 
were  due  to  his  enterprise ;  and  had  it  .not  been  for  the 
libenltty  of  the  town  of  GHaagow,  who  settled  upon  him  a 
small  annuity,  fae  would  probably  have  spent  his  Utter  days 
in  a  state  of  poverty. 

BELL  JOHN,  generally  called  from  his  Soottish  estate 
Bell  of  Anterroony,  was  bom  in  the  West  of  Scotland  in  the 
year  1691.  He  wss  brought  up  to  the  medical  profeeaion, 
and  passed  as  a  physician  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
age.  Shortly  afterwards  he  began  those  travos  to  which 
alone  he  is  indebted  for  his  celebrity. 

He  says  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  valuable  book, '  In 
my  youtb  I  had  a  strong  desire  of  seeing  foreign  parts ;  to 
sati^  whieh  indiDatim,  after  having  obtained  ftom  soma 
penoDs  of  worth  neommendalwy  letters  to  Dr.Areskine, 
eluef  nhysiewn  and  privy  oouneillor  to  the  Czar  Peter  I.,  I 
embarlced  at  London  in  tne  numthof  July,  1714,  <hi  board 
the  Prosperity  of  Ram^te,  Captain  Emerson,  for  St 
Petersburg'  Russia  then  stood  in  need  of  and  welcomed 
foreigners  of  talent  and  acquirements.  BeU  was  exceed- 
ingly well  received,  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  became 
personally  known  to  Peter  the  Great,  for  whom  be  ever 
afterwanu  entertained  sentiments  of  veneration  and  sin- 
gular affection.  He  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  of  gra- 
ti^ng  bis  passion  for  travelling,  as  at  the  time  of  his  ar- 
rival Peter  was  preparin)^  an  embassy  to  Persia,  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Areslune  having  introduced  him  to  Artemy 
Petrovidi  Valensky,  the  ambassador,  he  was  mgaged  to 
aoeompanv  the  expedition  in  quality  of  surgeon  and  phy- 
sieuui.  On  the  lAth  of  July.  1715.  he  left  St.  Petersburvh. 
*  TbaS.  city,'  he  says, '  which  hu  since  grown  so  oon«dera£le 
waa  tlien  in  its  infbney,  having  been  founded,  only  ten  or 
eleven  years  before.'  The  embassy  was  obliged  by  the 
severity  of  the  weather  to  halt  and  pass  the  winter  at  Cazan, 
which  place,  indeed,  it  did  not  leave  until  the  4th  of  June, 
1716.  It  then  proceeded  by  Astrakhan,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  Tauris  to  Ispahan,  where  the  Persian  monarch  then 
held  bis  court,  and  where  Bell  says  he  arrived  on  the  13th 
of  March,  1 71 7.  He  did  not  return  to  Sl  Petersburgh  until 
tbe  30th  of  December,  17 18,  having  been  absent  in  ail  three 
vears  and  six  months.  His  account  of  this  long  journey  is 
exceedingly  interesting,  and  he  tells  us  at  the  endof  it,  that 
in  wite  m  the  Swedish  war  in  which  the  exar  was  engaged, 
the  Rnsstan  capital  had  been  so  improved  and  beautified 
dnring  hia  absenoe  tlwt  be  scarcely  knew  it  again.  He 
was  grieved  to  find  that  bis  excellent  friend  Dr.  Areskine 
was  dead,  but  his  love  of  travelling  being  as  strong  as 
ever,  h«  was  soon  made  happy  by  learning  that  Peter  the 
Great  was  fmparing  a  grand  emtnssy  to  China.  Valensky. 
whose  afibetions  he  had  engaged  during  the  Persian  ex- 
wditifA.  reeonmiended  him  to  JjwSS  Vastlovioh  Ism^rloff, 


the  ambassador  appointed  to  Pekin.  who  gladly  availed 
himsdf  of  Bell's  valuabte  services.  Ismayroff;  with  BeK 
and  a  numerous  retinue,  departed  from  St.  Petersbugh  on 
tbe  14th  of  July,  1719,  and  travelled  by  Moscow.  Siberia, 
and  the  great  Tartar  deserts,  to  the  odrimtad  wall  of  China. 
They  did  not  reach  Pekin  until  sixteen  months  after  their 
departure  from  tbe  Russian  capital,  having  undergone  im- 
mense  fatigue  during  the  journey.  They  left  the  Chinese 
capital  on  toe  Snd  of  Match,  1721,  and  arrived  at  Moscow 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1728.  The  account  of  this  journey, 
and  of  what  he  saw  and  learned  during  his  residence  at  tbe 
court  of  China,  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  book,  and 
one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  relations  ever  written 
by  any  traveller.  He  ftdly  confirms  many  of  tbe  almost 
incrediUe  things  told  the  Chinese  by  the  tdd  Venetian 
traveller  Marco  Polo,  with  irtuae  work  Bell  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  acqusinted. 

He  had  soarcuy  reoovered  ftom  the  fiUigoes  of  his  Chineas 
expedition,  when,  in  May,  1782,  he  started  on  a  long  and 
dangerous  journey  with  the  Russian  emperor  to  Dertent.  a 
celebrated  pass  between  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  This  was  the  most  original  and  singular  ex- 
pedition in  which  Peter  the  Great  was  ever  engaged.  Having 
concluded  peace  with  Sweden  he  resolved  to  assist  the  Shan 
of  Persia,  whose  territories  had  been  invaded  by  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Afghans ;  and  accordingly  Peter  marched  with 
an  army,  taking  tbe  empress  with  liim.  The  Russians  suf- 
fered severely  during  their  return  march,  and  even  the 
emperor  and  his  wiie  had  some  narrow  escapes  from  the 
savage  mountain-tribes  that  infested  the  rear  and  flanks  ot 
the  retiring  army.  In  the  course  of  bis  account  of  this 
journey  BeU  introduces  a  short  but  good  description  of  Tser- 
cassia,  or  Daghestan  (Circasua),  and  at  the  end  of  it  he 
draws  a  fine  character  Peter  the  Great,  whose  habits, 
both  public  and  private,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  of 
studying  during  the  Derbent  expedition.  It  appears  that 
shortly  after  this  journey  Bell  visited  Scotland ;  and  we  do 
not  bear  of  bim  again  until  1737,  when  he  resumed  his  tra- 
velling vocation.  Three  years  before  that  date,  a  war,  in 
which  tbe  emperor  of  Gertnany  eventually  became  engaged, 
hod  broken  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1737  a  congress  was  appointed  to  be  held  at 
Nemiroff,  a  frontier  town  of  Poland,  in  order  to  prepare  a 
peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  ministers  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Holland ;  but,  on  meeting,  tbe  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  tlm  powers  at  war  could  not  agree,  and  the 
conferenoes  were  stopped.  The  court  <tf  Rusua  then  de- 
termined on  sending  a  confidential  agent  to  Constentinople, 
and  as  during  hostilities  no  Russian  or  German  subject  was 
allowed  by  £e  Turks  te  set  foot  on  their  territcnry,  BeU, 
whose  activity  and  talents  were  highly  appreciated,  under- 
took the  mission  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Count  Osterman, 
tbe  grand-chancellor  of  Russia,  and  of  Mr.  Rondeau,  at  that 
time  British  minister  at  St.  Petersbui^.  Accordingly,  on 
the  6Ui  of  December,  1737.  BeU  once  more  quitted  tbe 
banks  of  the  Neva,  and  travelling  in  tbe  midst  of  winter, 
and  through  countries  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  bar- 
barous warfare,  arrived  at  Constantinople,  attended  by  only 
one  sen'ant,  who  understood  the  Turkish  language.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  1738,  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg.  (AU  bis 
dates  are  according  to  tbe  old  style.) 

We  know  ver^  little  more  of  this  estimable  man  than 
what  he  tells  himself  in  his  book  of  travels,  wherein  he  is 
far  flrom  being  communicative  as  to  his  personal  history.  It 
appears,  however,  that  be  afterwards  settled  for  some  years 
as  a  merchant  at  Constantinople;  that  he  married  about 
the  year  1 746,  and  in  the  foUowing  year  returned  to  Scot- 
land, where  he  lived  in  ease  and  affluence  on  his  estates 
of  Antermony.  He  was  a  warm-hearted,  benevolent,  and 
sociable  man,  and  he  obtained  from  his  friends  and  neigh- 
boiirs  the  appellation  of '  Honest  John  Bell.'  He  died  at  a 
vci^  advanced  age  on  the  Ist  of  July,  1760. 

Although  he  tiad  so  much  to  tell  he  was  by  no  means 
anxious  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  author.  For  many 
years  the  only  record  of  his  travels  was  a  umple  diaiy,  t4 
which  he  occasionaUy  referred  to  refrash  his  memory,  m  he 
was  fond  of  telking  about  his  journeys  and  adventures  with 
his  intimate  associates.  In  his  preface,  which  is  datei 
Antermony,  the  1st  of  October,  1762,  he  says,  that, '  Aboit 
four  years  ago,  spending  some  daj's  at  tbe  bouse  of  a  rigla 
honourable  and  most  honoured  friend,'  and  talking  aboct 
his  travels,  he  was  pressed  to  tiirow  his  notes  together  in 
the  form  of  a  regtilar  nuratiTe,  and  that  then,  wiUi  d^dent 
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fleeUags,  he  hegm  the  work.  A  ftiitw  la  the  '  Qwurterly 
Reriev  *  asserts  that  this  mttk  h«iotiiad  fiieiid  to  whom  m 
stand  indebted  fiir  a  most  ekcdlent  book,  was  EaH  Ghian- 
Tille,  ihoa  pnsfdent  of  the  nmndl,  and  this  may  probably 
be  the  fiiet  We,  howem,  doubt  Qm  rest  of  Um  termer's 
story,  which  goes  on  to  tay  that  the  Volumes  verb  Written, 
or  copiously  revised,  by  a  pttrfissaed  literftry  man.  HotuMt 
John  Bell  speaks  of  them  at  Us  own  flinlty  eompoeitioQs, 
and  excuses  the  *  plainness  of  the  s^te,'  which  is  their  ohief 
ehartn,  and  whicH  oould  hardly  have  proceeded  (so  much 
individuality  is  thinv  in  it)  ftotn  Anybody  but  from  a  man 
relating  his  own  adventures.  The  work,  in  two  vols.  4to., 
was  pnnted  and  published  at  Glasgow  by  subscription,  in 
1763.  It  has  been  several  times  reprinted  in  various  forms, 
and  a  French  translation  of  it  has  been  widely  oirculated  on 
the  Gontiimtt.  It  includes  the  translation  of  a  Joam^  k^t 
l7H.De  Lange^  a  gentlMnan  who  iBeompaiued  Ismayloff 
to  Pekin,  and  who  remained  in  tiiat  city  to  finish  die  nego- 
ciattons  w^  the  Chinese,  for  sewal  monttn  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  ambOBsadw.  This  Journal  drtaib  the  manner 
of  transacting  business  with  the  ministers  of  state  tn  China, 
and  exposes  their  concdt  and  chicanery. 

BBLL,  JOHN,  an  eminent  surgeon  and  anatomist,  the 
first  who  BUccessfuUy  applied,  in  Scotland,  the  science  of 
anatomy  to  practical  surgery,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1763,  and  died  of  dropsy  at  Rome  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1 820.  The  grandfather  of  John  Bell,  of  the  same 
name,  wds  minister  of  Gladsmuir  in  East  Lothian,  the  parish 
which  was  afterwards  held  by  the  historian  of  Chanes  V. 
He  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-two.  with  a  high  cha- 
racter for  learning  and  virtue.  The  fhther  of  the  subject  of 
this  article,  the  Rev.  William  Bell,  a  learned  scholar  and 
eloquent  minister,  was,  in  the  course  of  his  education  for  the 
presbyterian  churbh,  led,  by  a  perusal  of  the  English  di- 
vines, to  become  a  memMr  of  the  episcopal  cfauroh  of  Boot- 
land,  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  depression  on  account  of  its 
atta^ment  to  the  exiled  fkmily  of  Ute  Stuarts.  By  thia  act 
1m  entail^  on  himself  a  life  <h  labour  without  any  prospect 
of  worldly  advanta^^es.  The  mother  of  Mr.  John  Bell  was 
of  a  fkmilv  which,  in  a  long  descent,  bad  ftimished  dergy- 
men  to  we  episcopal  church  of  Scotland  during  its  splen- 
dour and  in  its  decay.  She  was  a  woman  of  masculine 
understan^g,  tempeted  with  great  mildness  and  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  Improved  by  an  excellent  education 
under  the  care  of  Bishop  White,  her  maternal  grandfkther. 
There  were  eight  children  of  the  marriage,  two  of  whom 
died  in  infancy.  Robert,  John,  George  Jmeph  present 
Processor  of  Law  in  Edhiburgh),  and  Charleft,  became  emi- 
nent in  their  several  ptofesnon*.  About  a  month  before 
the  hbth  John,  the  other,  then  flfty-nine  years  old,  had 
submitted  to  tiie  operation  for  stone ;  and  his  admiration  of 
that  sctenoe  to  which  he  owed  his  safe^  led  him  to  devote 
to  ^e  services  of  mankind,  In  the  medical  profession,  the 
talent  of  the  son  bOrn  while  his  heart  was  warm  with  grati- 
tude for  the  relief  which  he  had  obtained.  Be  died  on  the 
26th  of  September,  1779. 

John  Bell  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edin- 
hurgh,  and  at  the  usual  ago  was  entered  as  a  pupil  in  sur- 
gery with  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Wood  of  that  place.  He 
was  very  eariy  remarkable  for  enthusiasm  in  his  profession, 
and  always  engaged  with  great  ardour  in  whatever  he 
undertook.  It  is  a  proof  u  his  early  mofloiency  that  he 
nod  biu^y  arrived  at  manhood  befine  ms  asnstance  was 
eagerly  sought  by  his  teaehert  both  in  the  dmortments  of 
midwnery  and  chexds^.  Daring  ibe  time  that  Bell  wos 
pursuing  his  studies,  tho  ittedical  school  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  stood  vary  high,  ranking  among  ittproftuors. 
Black,  Cullen,  and  the  second  Monro.  It  was  while  attend- 
ing the  lectures  of  the  last  mentioned  professor  that  Bell 
saw  the  way  to  hia  professional  advancement.  Monro  was 
a  zealous  anatomist,  and  anatomy  was  well  taught  as  the 
ground-work  of  medical  science,  but  its  application  to  sur- 
gety  was  quite  neglected.  This  deficiency  Bell  was  deter- 
mined to  supply,  and  in  the  year  1 790,  whilst  yet  a  very 
young  man,  ne  built  a  theatre  in  Surgeon's  Square,  Kdin- 
Wgh.  where  he  delivered  lectures  on  surgery  and  anatomy, 
carried  on  dissections,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  museum. 

As  there  was  then  scarcely  any  private  teaching  or  means 
of  cnkiTatiDg  anatomy  by  private  dissections,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  school  natunuly  exdted  great  hostility  against 
Ur.  Belt,  every  attempt  at  private  teaching  being  con- 
udered  as  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  profes- 
sors and  the  rights*^  the  university,  tnhuleatateB  hewaa 


wobtto^pukofioiiwoflkDro'a  uotoiueal  opiniouirith 
leas  respect  than  the  character  of  that  grMt  man  deservedi 
mA  he  mode  no  leniide  to  ekpose  many  niWgken  dootriDaa 
and  erroneous  praotioes  reoommended  m  the  systsm  of  sor- 
gery  of  Mr.  Beqjamin  BoD.  The  ton*  and  of  tfacae 
criticisms  rained  up  a  holt  of  vnomiea  aaong  the  friends 
of  these  two  gentlemen. 

In  1799  a  pomiMet  was  puhlishftd,  entttl«d  *  Reviev  a. 
the  writihgs  of  John  Bell,  Esq.,  In  Jonathan  DaVplaeker. 
It  was  an  ajfeoted  panegyric  of  Mr.  Bell's  WdAs,  and  was 
dedicated  to  him ;  hat  w  real  design  was  to  vitidse  his 
first  volume  of '  Anatomy,'  to  repnsent  him  as  «  plagiarist. 
'  to  pluek  Hxm  him  all  his  borrowed  feathers,'  oad  to  vindicate 
Dr.  Monro  and  Mr.  Benjamin  BeU  ftom  bis  erititisnis.  The 
author  was  supposed  to  be  some  near  friend  of  BenjoDiia 
Bell's.  Mr.  John  Bell jmblisheiL  a  second  number,  under 
the  same  name  <a  J.  Dawjilmte,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bm- 
jamin  BdL  It  ootUainad  ironioal  rsmatks  mi  this  sur- 
geon's system  d  snrgen.  and  had  snch  an  effsct  aa  die 
populari^  of  Us  vqA  that  it  aoott  eeased  to  be  As  text- 
haoV.  for  students.  At  this  tiuie  Mr.  (now  Su)  Chules 
Belt  was  associated  witii  his  brother  in  teaching,  Uie  lattcr 
taking  the  surgical,  the  farmer  the  anatomic^  departnunt. 

The  Coll^  of  Sui^geons  in  B£nbnigh  presented  at  this 
time  a  very  anomalous  conditkm.  It  was  a  collMe  of  sur- 
gery and  a  corporation,  forming  an  integral  part  or  the  town- 
council  of  Edinburgh.  The  first  charactCT  hod  feUeo  com- 
paratively into  neglect  and  oblivion,  whde  the  privileges 
belonging  to  the  body  in  its  relatiiai  to  the  bnrgfa,  exposed 
its  members  to  the  temptation  of  mixii^  in  the  politics  of 
the  town.  This  state  of  the  college  Mr.  Bdl  was  vuy 
anxiooa  to  alter;  he  wished  to  oonvwt  the  c(fll»e  into  a 
literary  and  sdeatlfle  body,  and  to  aoBarsto  it  mnn  the 
polities  of  the  olhr.  ItmsapsitoffaiBplandisttiiaooU^ 
should  resume  the  right,  vested  in  them  hy  tiieir  ohotter,  of 
appointing  a  pnrflassorship  of  surgery,  and  take  upon  them 
their  proper  duty  of  watcning  over  ^e  interests  oi  anatonj 
and  sui^ry ;  that  dm  ekamination  shmild  be  Idaeed  on  a 
more  reapeetaUe  Ibotilig;  that  dn  eandidatss  uionld  com- 
pose a  thesis  on  some  s^eot  of  surgery  or  anatomy,  sug- 
gestions which  have  sines  been  adopted,  but  the  proposal  of 
which  at  that  time  excit»d  i^ainst  Mr.  Ball  great  opposition. 
The  change  which  was  at  this  time  proposed  in  the  smgical 
attendance  at  the  infltmaiy,  and  which,  on  being  ultimately 
carried  into  effect,  proved  fetal  to  Mr.  Bell's  proepects  as  a 
teacher,  was  supposed  to  have  hod  its  origin  in  thm  feeling. 
The  members  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  were  in  rotatioa 
tl»  surgeons  of  the  estaUishment,  and  each  surgeon,  during 
his  attendanee,  obose  his  own  antstant  fer  his  (wetatanw. 
and  tibose  whose  talents  or  inofinatkNM  did  not  load  tbeu  to 
take  their  share  in  the  duties  of  the  hoqpital,  devolved  those 
duties  on  others,  and  thus  the  surgeons  particulariy  qnm- 
lifled  for  this  sitoatitti  soob  ^Uitinguished  themselvos.  Mr. 
Bell,  fVom  his  expertness  ss  an  operator,  was  among  the 
number. 

Dr.  Gregory  drew  up  a  pteed^  or  memorial  to  the  ma- 
nagers of  the  infirmary  against  this  system,  and  piopased 
that  two  or  three  ordinary  surgeons,  Vm  best  qualifled  that 
could  be  got,  should  be  permanently  appointed,  with  as- 
sistant u)d  consulting  surgeons.  Mr.  Bell,  seeing  that  the 
proceedings  were  intended  to  aflbct  his  interests  and  his 
plans  of  teaching,  made  an  appeal  peraonally  tn  the  board  of 
the  tttfinnary.  He  laid  six  ^10  bow  of  cases  on  the  table, 
filled  with  snigioal  Swings  and  sargioal  eMat;  ha  rapi*- 
sented  the  loi^  time  he  hu  served  we  poor  in  tiiat  hottse^ 
and  the  great  attention  he  hod  paid  to  the  interests  of  liia 
professioh,  and  how  assiduously  he  had  laboured ;  he  ex- 
plained to  tbem  the  manner  in  which  he  had  taught  iaa 
dosses,  that  he  had  acc(»npanied  the  students  from  the 
lecture-room  to  the  infirmary ;  he  explained  to  them  bow 
inseparably  (Connected  his  e3rstem  of  teaching  was  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  patients,  oh  welt  as  with  the  improve- 
ment of  aiogery.  Ait  this  was  in  vain :  in  the  end  he  found 
himself  and  his  brother  with  many  other  surgeons  de|»ived 
of  the  use  of  the  institution.  Mr.  BeU  brought  the  question 
before  the  courts  of  law,  whether  the  mani^n  had  power 
to  exclude  him  ftom  the  infbmary,  and  it  was  ac^ndged 
against  him. 

tn  1 798  he  wwnt  to  YarnMath  to  visit  fliose  who  had  been 
wounded  at  Csmperdown,  and  he  there  applied  fainsrif 
with  the  seal  and  activity  of  the  most  devoted  student  to 
the  proofe  exhibited  in  the  wounded  of  tiitwe  greet  prin- 
dplesofsuigeiT  whichithod  been  the  buiness  «f  his  life 
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tonji^n.  hk  laoa  he  Wftde  aodbrto  gnwnmentibr  the 
ambodying  of  »  oorw  of  young  men,  to  he  initruoted  in 
militiury  surgery,  and  in  the  dutiM  of  the  oamp  and  hos- 
pital, in  order  to  aid  in  the  sei^ice  of  the  country,  then  lup- 
posed  to  be  on  the  ere  of  an  inTaaion,  The  ofer  was  first 
aeeented,  but  anbaequently  declioed- 

Alter  the  lou  of  the  inflrmary,  Mr.  John  Bell  never  re- 
Muned  his  lectures :  he  settled  hia  mind  to  private  study  and 
professional  oecnpation.  He  resumed  his  classical  pursuits, 
and  perused  and  eiyoyed  the  authors  of  antiquity  with  his 
characteristic  ardour.  In  1805  he  married  a  very  amiable 
and  aecomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Congalton,  a 
physician  long  retired  from  praotioe,  and  he  enjoyed  in  the 
sooety  of  If ».  Bdl  and  a  iuxgv  circle  of  friends  twelva 
ba^y  yean  in  Edinburgh.  Ur.  Bell  was  always  of  a  deh- 
eatB  eoastitutioa,  and  towards  the  mA  of  this  period  his 
health  daelined  so  much  that  he  was  induced  to  risit  the 
Continent,  in  the  hope  oS  regnniiig  hia  strength  by  travdUng 
and  relaxation.  In  the  oouisa  of  his  travels  thnueh  Italy 
he  made  notes  of  his  olKerrations,  whic^,  shiee  his  deeease, 
have  been  publishod  by  his  widow.  He  finally  sank  at 
Borne,  under  the  efiiacts  of  his  complunt 

In  1783  Mr.  Bell  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Ana- 
iomy,  consisting  of  a  description  of  the  bonas,  muscles, 
sad  joints.  In  a  short  time  afterwards  the  second  volume 
was  published,  containing  the  anatomy  of  the  heart  and 
artenea.  The  work  was  afterwards  completed  by  his  brother 
Charles.  His  next  work  was  on  sui^ry,  entitled  Di»~ 
amrma  on  the  Naturg  and  Curt  of  Wbunda,  in  two  smalt 
Tolumea,  8to.  The  Princ^lM  qf  SuTg&ry.  in  three  vols., 
was  his  next  and  most  finmidable  undntaking ;  and 
his  laat  production  is  the  ZaMert  on  PTofeasional  Charttcter 
md  Eatteution,  addressed  to  Dr.  Or^ory. 

The  duuBoter  of  this  celebrated  man  may  be  summed  np 
in  a  law  words.  He  was  a  man  of  varied  talents,  and  pos- 
sessed great  energy  and  indosUy,  great  &ci]jty  in  oommu- 
aioatiiu;  his  ideas,  and  great  aeuteness  and  discrimination 
ia  avKUtng  himself  of  all  that  knowledge  which  is  essential 
to  periiwtiBg  su^ical  science ;  but  he  had  little  patience 
wiUi  the  very  slow  retreat  of  antient  prejudices,  and  little 
acquaintance  with  the  world,  of  which  he  was  so  much  m 
advaniie.  He  was  an  entertaining  and  instructive  writer, 
and  a  popular  and  eloquent  teacher.  As  a  controversialist 
be  was  acuta  and  powerful,  and  as  a  writer  pungent,  even 
beyond  his  intention  and  desire.  His  work  on  Italy  has 
shmm  that  bis  talent  ftw  general  literature  had  it  been  ex- 
dnsircly  onltirated,  wonld  have  tnade  him  at  least  as  emi- 
nent as  BisprofiMsioaal  attainments  have  rendered  him. 

BBIX-FLOWER.  [See  CAHPAinrLA.] 

BBIX-MBTAL.   [Bee  Coppbr,  Allots  or.] 

BBLL-METAL  ORB,  a  name  W  which  the  sulphuret 
of  tin  found  in  Cornwall  (see  Tin  Ptritss)  is  fluently 
known.  tmtVa^  to  the  aspect  of  bronie  or  of  bdl-metal  which 
it  possesses,  in  consequence  of  containing  copper  pyrites. 

BBI.L  (or  INCHCAPB)  ROCK,  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  lies  at  the  openine  of  the  bay  formed  by  the  Red 
Head  in  For&rshire  and  Fifeness,  and  nearly  opposite  the 
entrance  of  the  Jay-  From  Fifeness  the  Bell  Rock  is  dis- 
tant 11|  gef^aphical  miles,  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  ^E.  by 
eompass.  It  is  dry  fbr  about  half  a  mile  at  low  water  spring 
tides :  its  average  breadth  is  about  200  yards. 

By  «et  of  parliament  a  lighthouse  was  erected  on  this 
raek.  in  whieh  a  light  was  first  exhibited  on  the  1st  of 
Fsbmarf,  1811.  The  tight,  which  is  from  ml,  with  re- 
fleetors,  is  lOfi  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  sea:  the 
tides  rise  ten  feet,  and  therefbre  the  light  is  113  feet  above 
low  water.  A  bright  and  red  light  are  exhibited,  each  of 
which  attains  its  greatest  strength  every  four  minutes.  There 
are  two  bells,  which  in  thick  foggy  weather  are  tolled  by 
machinery  night  and  day,  at  intervals  of  half  a  minute. 
Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  li^ht-house  many  wrecks  took 
p4ace  annually  on  this  rook,  which  was  the  more  dangerous 
from  having  deep  water  all  round  it.  (Stevenson's  Account 
of  the  BeU  AoeA  Light-kwM,  4to.  1884;  Dessiou's  North 
Sea  Pilot.) 

BELLAO,  a  town  in  Pranra,  the  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Haute  Vieone.  It  is  on  the 
hank  the  Utue  river  Vfauon,  a  feeder  of  the  6ertempe, 
whose  waters  flow  into  tiie  Creuse,  1^  die  Crease  into  the 
Vienne,  and  ultimately  into  the  Loire.  Bellae  is  probably 
^hont  twenty-five  nules  N.N.W.  of  linuwes,  the  capital  ot 
Ibe  dppsitmenL  It  is  in  46°  f  N.  hU„      1**  4' B,  long. 

Tha  town  ii  bnilt  on  tiw  dope  of  a  hiO,  at  tiie  fi»t  of 


whieh  the  Vinaonflom.  It  does  noti^pear  to  he  a  plaee  of 
mudi  trade.  It  pmsMses,  howemv  several  tap-ynrvi  vn» 
paper-miUs,  and  a  fonndry.  Some  wodlens  and  limnv  w« 
also  made  The  wines  of  the  ndghbourhood  are  of  &ir 
quality.  The  population  in  1838  vas  302ft  for  the  tovn.  or 
3<  07  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  oastle  of  Bellao  was  a  plaee  of  strength  in  the  tenth 
oentory,  and  sucoessfiilly  withstood  the  attack  of  the  com- 
bined forces  of  Robert  King  of  France^  son  of  Hugues 
Capet,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaioe.  The  town  sustained 
a  siege  in  the  civil  waia  of  the  sixteenth  oentuiy.  It  was 
held  for  tiie  king  (Henry  IV.),  and  was  attaeked  by  the 
forces  of  the  League  under  La  Gtuierche. 

This  dege  is  remarkable  from  the  oiroumstanoe  of  the 
assailants  having  attempted  to  throw  a  bridge,  after  the 
manner  of  the  antients,  srom  a  tower  to  the  walb ;  hut  the 
bridge  was  destn^red  by  the  anas  of  the  tovn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballaci  near  the  village  of  B«- 
derie,  is  a  fine  droidied  monument  Tbe  arrondiasement  of 
Bellac  contains  780  square  miles,  or  499,3M  aorss,  and  is 
subdivided  into  nine  oantons  and  seventy-nine  communes. 
The  population  in  183j|  was  80,0C1. 

BBLLADO'NNA.aTlolonaypokonoaawiUplani  [8w 
Atropa.] 

BBLLAIKmNA  (literaUy  Riir  Xody)  LILY,  a  species 
of  Amaryllis,  so  called  on  account  of  its  beaut|r  and  ddioote 
blushing  flowers.  It  is  found  wild  at  the  Cape  of  C!ood 
Hope,  has  become  naturalized  in  the  ditches  of  Madeira, 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  gardens  of  England,  where  it 
Uvea  Ha  many  years  without  shelter,  if  planted  on  a  sunny 
border  well  {notected  flpom  wet  in  wint^.  Its  stems  are 
about  eighteen  indws  high,  of  a  rieh  puiplish  green,  with  a 
dense  violet  bloom  spread  over  them ;  tiie  flowers  grow  in 
a  duster  at  the  t(q^  of  the  stem,  are  of  afunnd  shape,  with 
six  divisions  curving  backwards  at  the  pointo,  and  not  less 
than  three  inches  long ;  their  colour  is  a  rich  but  not  deep 
rose,  wfaioh  varies  in  intensity  in  difibrent  varieties.  They 
appear  in  August  and  September,  without  their  leaves,  and 
give  an  extremely  rich  and  very  exotic  appearance  to  the 
borders  in  which  they  appear.  The  hnlbs  may  he  {vooqred 
in  any  quantity  from  Madeira. 

BEIXaMY,  MRS.  GEORGE  ANN.  an  actress  of 
some  celebrity.  Her  moth«>.  whose  name  was  Sede,  after 
having  been  the  mistress  of  Lord  Tyrawley,  married  Cap- 
tam  Bellamy,  and  a  few  m«iths  after  hw  marriage  gave 
birth*  on  St  Gemrge's  Day,  1783,  to  the  suhfeot  of  this 
artide:  this  unexpected  oocurtenoe  oceaaioned  Captain 
Bellamy  immediatdy  to  separate  fkom  her.  Tho  daughter 
was  educated  in  a  eonvent  at  Boolognei  till  she  waa  eleven 
years  of  age,  when  she  returned  to  England.  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  ovnhearing  her  re- 
citing the  part  of  Othello  to  his  children,  was  struok  by  her 
voice,  and  brought  her  out  at  the  age  of  fourteen  in  the 
part  of  Monimia  in  the  tragedy  of  *  The  Orphan.'  As  an 
actress  she  drew  the  attention  of  the  town  for  some  seasons, 
partioularly  when  she  played  Juliet  with  Mr.  Ganiok  at 
tkury  Lane,  a^inat  Mrs.  Cibber  with  Barry  at  Covont 
Garden.  Her  life,  a  memoir  of  which  she  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  six  vols.  12mo.,  was  a  series  of  misfbrtunes  and 
errors.  She  died  February  IStb,  1788,  at  Edinburgh,  in 
great  distress,  aged  fifty-five. 

BBLLAHY,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Flushing  of  pow 
parents.  As  a  boy  he  showed  a  neat  inofination  Pxt  a  mi- 
litary lifb,  but  bnng  the  only  son  ot  his  mother,  she  put  him 
to  the  trade  of  a  btUcer,  which  he  was  still  following,  when 
in  the  year  1772,  the  second  secular  festival  in  oommetBOra.- 
tion  of  the  fimndation  of  the  repablio  was  celebrated  through- 
out Holland.  Tfll  then  he  bad  never  given  any  proofs  of 
his  genius,  but  this  event  suddenlj'  mode  him  a  poet.  His 
first  verses  were  efihsions  of  patriotic  feelings  and  love  fbr  hia 
native  country.  Some  wealthy  dtizena  of  Flushing  were 
so  much  pleased  with  these  first  productions  of  the  young 
poet,  that,  to  encourage  his  talent,  they  resolved  to  send 
him,  at  their  own  expense,  to  a  university.  Aeoordingly, 
after  the  necessary  preparation  for  academicd  lectures,  he 
went  tp  Utrecht,  with  the  intention  of  studying  divinity. 
These  studies,  however,  he  soon  left  far  ika  more  congeniid 
pntsnits  of  poetry  and  generd  literature.  A  soeiety  of 
students,  among  whom  Kleyn  and  Bau  allerwarda  dtetin 
guished  themselves,  the  fhst  as  a  jorisconsult*  the  seoond 
as  an  orientalist,  was  then  ibrmed  at  this  univevsi^,  which 
had  ibr  ita  olgeet  the  cultiv^on  and  fanpntvementof^ 
Dutch  tengOBge  and  poetry  after  tiw^Gmman  nedel  •  at 
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the  bead  of  tbis  loaety  stood  our  poet  It  was  at  Utraobt 
also,  in  the  year  178S,  when  bis  country  wu  involved  in 
war.  diat  oor  poet  paUished  his  VatManda^  Oezangm 
(patriotio  poeras).  whidi  bear  high  testimony  to  his  flerr 
inagination.  superior  taste,  and  focility  in  poetical  compo- 
sition. Previous  to  the  year  178*  he  had  ahvady  pub- 
lished several  pieces  of  merit,  sufflcient  to  induce  the  Society 
of  Arts  at  the  Haeue  to  insert  them  in  their  collections. 
He  also  wrote  a  senes  of  amatory  poems,  entitled  Oezangen 
myner  Jmgd  (songs  of  my  youth).  Although  Bellamy  died 
before  his  genius  had  reached  its  maturity,  ne  still  must  be 
ranked  among  the  first  poets  of  his  nation,  and  the  restorers 
of  modern  Dutch  poetry.  A  presentiment,  which  he  had  of 
his  approadiinff  death,  seems  to  aeeouot  for  a  morbid  senti- 
mentality whtob  his  latter  works  betray.  He  died  in  1786, 
at  the  age  of  twen^-eigfat.  A  short  account  of  his  life, 
together  with  two  of  his  speeches,  has  been  published  by 
O.  Kniper. 

BELLARMIN,  ROBERT,  C ARDIN AL, '  who  had," 
says  Bayle,  *  the  best  pen  ibr  controversy  of  any  man  of  his 
age,'  was  bom  at  Monte  Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  in  the  year 
IMS.  He  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  .560  ;  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Ghent  by  the  celebrated  Jansenius  in  1569; 
and  elected  Professor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Louvain  in  the  year  after.  Having  filled  this  chair  for  seven 
years  with  increasing  celebrity,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
1576,  where  he  gave  lectures  on  controversial  theology.  The 
Jesuits  were  at  the  time  the  great  defenders  of  the  churoh 
of  Rome  against  the  doctrines  of  Luther  and  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  to  thrir  learning,  ability,  seal,  and  woridly 
wisdom  that  church  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  vigorous 
stuid  against  the  assaults  of  the  divines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  lfl90  Bellarmin  accompanied  the  pope's  legste 
into  Fnnee,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  the  papal  cause 
tile  aid  of  a  master  of  the  controversial  points  of  divinity. 
In  1599  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  but  so  Httle  covetous  was 
he  of  the  honour  that  it  is  stated  he  was  compelled  to  accept 
it  only  through  threats  of  being  anathematized  for  contu- 
macy. Three  years  afterwards  he  was  created  archbishop  of 
Capua,  which  see  he  quitted  in  1 605  for  Rome,  where  he 
resided  till  his  death  in  1621,  an  active  member  of  the  court 
of  the  Vatican. 

The  cmtroversial  wmkB  <^  Bellannin  are  very  numerous, 
llUhig  thiee  la^  folio  volumes.  Of  thnr  merits,  and  of 
the  niaits,  inteUeetnal  and  mosal,  of  their  author,  we  have 
the  fbUowing  &vourable  opinion  from  the  learned  and 
candid  Hosheim: — 

*  The  disputants  which  the  ordw  of  Jesuits  sent  fortii  in 
Bteat  ttumtwrs  against  the  adversaries  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  subtlety,  impudence,  and 
invective.  But  the  chief  leader  and  champion  of  the  pole- 
mic tribe  was  Robert  Bellormine,  a  Jesuit,  and  one  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals,  who  treated,  in  several  bulky  volumes, 
of  alt  the  controversies  that  subsisted  between  the  Protestants 
and  the  Churoh  of  Rome,  and  whose  merits  as  a  writer 
consisted  principally  in  clearness  of  style,  and  a  certain  co- 
iwNuneaB  of  anmrnent  which  showed  a  rich  and  fertile 
miagination.  TUs  euunent  defender  of  the  Church  of 
Kiune  arose  abouttheoonolnttonitf  this  century  (nzteenth)» 
and  OB  his  flnt  appearance  all  the  fbrce  and  attacks  of.  tbs 
most  illustrious  Protestant  doctors  were  turned  against  him 
alone.  His  candour  and  plain  dealing,  however,  exposed 
him  to  the  censures  of  several  divines  of  his  own  commu- 
nion ;  for  he  collected  with  diligence  Hm  reasons  and  objec- 
tions of  his  adversaries,  and  proposed  them  for  the  most 

Eart,  in  their  full  force,  with  integrity  and  exactness.  Had 
e  been  less  remarkable  on  account  of  his  fidelity  and  in- 
dustry ;  had  he  taken  care  to  select  the  weakest  aigumenta 
of  bis  antagon.stB,  and  to  render  them  still  weaker  by  pro- 
posing them  in  an  imperfect  and  unfaithful  light,  bis  fame 
woulif  have  been  much  greater  among  the  friends  of  Rome 
than  it  actually  is.'  (Moshdm,  Eaieriait.  IStt,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155,  Madane's  7Vaiutaii(m.y 

A  much  less  fovourable  opinion  was  exprwised  by  Sotligw 
in  a  criticism  which  has  caUed  down  the  just  animadver- 
sions of  Bayle  (note  L.  art.  *  Bellarmin '),  who  cannot  well 
be  suspected  of  uiy  bias  in  favour  of  the  Jesuit.  Scaliger 
has  ventured  to  assert  that  Bellarmin  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  \rtiat  he  wrote,  and  that  he  was  at  heart  an  atbeisi ; 
but,  besides  the  strong  testimony  of  his  life  and  death-bed 
to  tiw  contrary,  such  judgments  are,  as  Bayle  well  remarks, 
a  usnrpatian  of  the  rights  of  Him  who  alone  is  the  judge 
•f  heutti  ud  befiM  mora  there  is  no  dissembling. 


Besides  the  emtrorNaial  works  to  wbkii  we  ban  aHnde 
the  Coto^ve  edition,  1617.  of  Bellannm'B  wnks  oontaiu 

three  folio  volumes  of  oUier  works  in  additi(m  to  a  volume  st 
sermons  and  letters. 

BBLLATRIX,  the  name  of  the  smaller  of  the  two  bright 
upper  stars  in  Orion.  The  three  stars  of  the  belt  rather 
incline  towards  it ;  it  is  of  the  second  magnitude,  and  is 
marked  y  by  Bayer,  and  24  by  Flamsteed.  The  name 
(warrior)  is  indicative  of  the  supposed  astn^gical  pn^r- 
ties  of  the  star;  the  old  Arabic  name  is  Al  Minam  al 
Nfijid,  the  vaitant  lion.  [See  Orion.] 

BELLE  DE  NUIT,  a  name  given  by  the  French  to 
various  kin^  of  bind-weeds.  In  tropical  countries  those 
plants  occur  in  ^reat  abunduice,  expanding  their  large, 
fragrant,  and  ddwate  flowers  of  white,  or  buie,  or  lilac,  in 
such  magnificence,  that  they  may  well  be  called  the  *  glory 

the  ntf^t'  The  speeies'to  which  the  name  is  more  par- 
ticulariy  applied,  is  what  botanists  c^  Ipomsa,  or  Galo- 
nyction  Bona  Nox,  whose  white  flowers  have  a  diameter  of 
five  or  six  inches,  and  open  at  sunset  in  the  woods  of  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  drooping  at  daylight. 

BELLE-ILE-EN-MER,  an  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
France,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire, 
in  the  department  of  Morbihan.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Vindilis ;  and  appears  in  a  deed 
of  the  middle  ages  under  the  name  of  (ruedel,  a  name 
which  has  some  affinity  with  Vindilis.  (D'Anville.  Notice 
de  FAncienne  Qaule.)  It  was  also,  according  to  some 
writtts,  known  to  the  aatients  imder  the  Greek  name  of 
Calonesns,  of  which  its  modem  de^gnation  of  Bdle-Ile 
(fair  or  beautifbl  island)  is  a  translatMn.  (Piganiol  de  la 
Force,  NouvelU  Detcription  de  la  Firanee.) 

It  is  said  to  have  belonged  in  early  times  to  the  Count  of 
Comouailles,  a  small  district  in  Brettk^e.  and  to  have  been 
seised  by  Qeoffivi,  Count  of  Rennes,  who  bestowed  the 
island  upon  the  abbey  of  Redon.  It  was  withdrawn  from 
the  possession  of  the  abbey  by  Alain,  son  ,of  Geofiroi,  and 
restored  by  him  to  the  Count  of  Comouailles,  who  gave  it  to 
the  abbey  of  Quimperl^.  Possession  was  contested  by  the 
heads  of  the  two  ecclesiastical  establishments,  into  whose 
disposal  it  had  thus  successively  come ;  by  repeated  deci- 
sions it  was  confirmed  to  the  monks  of  Qninpeiie,  but  under 
them  it  remained  almost  a  desert 

In  1572  the  monks  represented  to  the  King  of  France. 
Charles  IX..  the  inutility  of  their  possession ;  they  pointed 
out  that  in  time  of  war  it  was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and 
in  time  of  peace  by  pir^es;  and  finally  they  prayed  that  lie 
would  take  the  island  to  himself,  giving  them  in  exchange 
some  lands  mate  suited  to  them,  or  allow  them  to  effect  an 
exchange  with  some  private  individual.  By  the  king's  au- 
thority, this  last  mode  of  exchange  was  efl^cted,  and  Belle- 
Ile  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ckiunt  de  Retz  or  Raiz, 
then  governor  of  Bretagne,  and  favourite  of  the  king.  It 
was  erected  into  a  marquisate,  in  favour  of  this  count  or  his 
son,  in  1573.  The  Count  de  Raiz,  when  he  obtained  the 
island,  colonised  it  with  settlers,  who  were  in  a  state  of  ab- 
ject vassalage  to  him ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  island 
so  improved  as  to  become  a  desirable  acquisition  fbr  the 
ranremment  to  make ;  and  both  Henry  IV.  and  Cardinal 
Richelien  attempted  to  bring  about  its  unim  with  the  do- 
mains of  the  crown,  but  in  vain.  The  island,  with  the  title 
of  Marquis  de  Belle-Ile,  afterwards  came  into  possession  of 
the  family  of  Fouquet.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  the 
crown  made  some  considerable  encroachments  on  the  rights 
of  the  lords  of  the  island ;  and,  in  the  year  1 718,  under  the 
regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  while  Louis  XV.  was  a 
minor,  the  whole  island  came  to  die  crown,  in  exchange  tar 
some  lordships  which  were  ceded  to  the  marquis.  (K^illy* 
Dictiotmaire  dee  Qaulee  etdela  France.) 

The  idand  is  of  an  oblong  'orm :  its  greatest  length  runs 
N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  is  about  eleven  or  twelve  miles.  The 
greatest  breadth  is  about  six  miles.  The  longer  dimension 
IS  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  of  Bretagne, 
fh>m  which  Belle-Ile  is  distant  about  sixteen  w  eighteen 
miles ;  but  the  peninsula  of  Quiberon,  which  stretches  out 
into  the  passa^  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  ap- 
proaches to  within  six  or  eight  miles  of  Belle-Ile.  Close  to 
the  N.W,  point  of  the  island  are  some  small  islands  or 
rocks,  called  the  Coniguesf  the  S.E.  point  is  called  Points 
Locmaria ;  and  between  tbis  and  the  (^onigues,  on  the  S.W. 
side  of  the  island  towards  the  ocean,  are  the  headlands 
Pointe  duVieux  Chftteau  or  Poulains,  Pointe  du  Grand 
Guet,  Pointe  dn  Tdui,  and  Pointe4u  Canoa  or  Eohella, 
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ftliis,  the  capital  of  the  ialand,  u  on  the  NS.  tide,  nearly 
nidvaj  betveea  tfae  Conigiiea  and  Pointe  Locmaria.  facini^ 
the  Breton  coaat  It  is  in  47°  21'  N.  lat,  and  in  3"  9'  W. 
long.  Between  the  island  and  the  main  are  the  small 
islands  of  Houat  and  Hoedik,  and  several  other  islets  or 
rocks.  iMapt  of  France,  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  by  A.  H.  Bru£.  Paris,  1818.) 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  is  160  to  170  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea :  it  is  the  highest  land  along  this  part 
of  the  coast  The  island  is  surrouoded  by  rocks,  frequented 
by  sea  birds ;  and  the  side  tovards  Bretagne  is  in  almost 
every  place  inaccessible,  and  in  high  winds  the  sea  breaks 
with  great  violence  upon  the  rocks  whicli  gird  this  coast. 
There  are  two  roadsteads,  the  Grande  Rade  and  the  Rade 
de  Sauzon,  through  which  vessels  pass  coming  fnHU  Ame- 
rica or  the  West  Indies.  The  mass  of  the  islud  and  of  Um 
snnounding  rocks  it  calcareous.  The  summit  of  the  island 
is  a  level  plain,  without  trees,  in  which  horizontal  strata  are 
observed.  From  the  valleyt  which  intersect  this  plain, 
springs  of  very  pure  water  flow,  and  fbnn  by  their  junction 
small  streams,  which  run  into  the  sea. 

The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate.  Ice  and  snow  are 
rarely  seen.  The  cattle  need  no  shelter  in  winter,  and  the 
harvest  never  flails.  The  fig-tree,  the  laurel,  and  the  myrtle 
nourish  without  any  particular  care.  The  soil  is  fertile,  pro- 
ducing oats  and  wheat ;  but  the  farmers  allow  their  land  to 
lie  fallow  every  other  year.  They  use,  for  manure,  sea-weed, 
fern,  and  broom,  which  have  been  allowed  to  putrify.  (Ex- 
pilly,  Dictiotmaire  de*  Gattlet,  ^c. ;  Encyelopedie  Me- 
thodique,  Gif^ofAie  Physique.)  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
common  land,  on  whieb  many  sheep  are  reared.  About 
800  draught  btuvet  an  exported  yearly.  (Halte-Brun.) 

The  island  is  said  to  contain  123  villages  or  hamlets, 
three  small  towns  (bonrgs),  viz.,  Sanson  in  the  north- 
west part,  Locmaria  in  the  south-east  part,  and  Bangor 
in  the  centre,  and  one  town  of  more  importance  (ville),  viz., 
Palais,  the  capital  of  the  island.  When  Kxpilly  wrote  (1 762), 
the  island  was  divided  into  four  parishes  or  quarters,  named 
after  the  four  towns.  The  population  of  the  island  is  esti- 
mated in  the  last  edition  of  Ifalte-Brun  (Paris,  1838)  at 
8000. 

The  sardine  or  pilchard  fishery  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Belle-Ile.  It  commences  in  the 
month  of  June,  and  lasts  till  October.  The  fish  are  cured  : 
and  exported  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  or  to  the  French  coast 
south  (H  the  island.  The  <h1  whidi  is  obtained  during  the 
process  of  curing  the  flsh  is  either  used  in  the  island  for 
careening  the  boats,  w  by  the  poor  fhr  their  lamps,  or  else 
is  sent  to  Nantes  or  Bor^ux,  where  it  is  used  in  the  pre- 
patation  of  leather.  (Bxpilly.) 

The  town  of  Palais  is  fortified,  and  is  commanded  by  a 
citadel.  A  canal,  which  is  filled  by  the  tide,  divides  the  city 
into  two  parts.  There  were,  before  the  Revolution,  two 
churehes,  the  parish  chureh,  and  that  of  St.  Stephen. 
There  are  some  salt-works.  The  harbour,  which  has  a 
mole  or  jetty,  is  only  for  small  vessels.  It  is  adjacent  to 
the  Grande  Kade,  and  is  inferior  to  the  harbour  of  Sauzon, 
which  is  three  or  four  miles  to  the  north-west  of  it.  but  which 
does  not  admit  large  ships.  A  third  port,  Le  Goulfard,  on 
the  aouth-west  or  sea-ward  side  of  the  island,  will  admit 
larger  vettelt  than  either  of  the  other,  but  it  it  not  well 
sheltered  &om  the  south  wind,  and  has  a  difilenlt  entrance. 
(Expilly.)  The  population  of  Palais  in  1832  was  1800  for 
the  town,  or  35S4  for  the  whole  commune. 

The  natives  of  Belle-Ile  are  a  large,  well  made,  bold  race 
of  people ;  as  are  also  those  of  the  little  islands  of  Houat 
an^  Hoedic,  which  have  been  already  mentioned  as  lying 
between  Belle-IIe  and  the  Main.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  engaged  in  fishing,  or  in  raising  a  little  wheat 
[Encyelopldie  Mithodi(^ue;  Expilly.) 

In  the'year  1761,  during  the  war  between  England  and 
France,  Belle-Ile  was  attacked  by  an  English  armament : 
the  naval  force  under  Commodore  Keppel,  and  the  land 
fiinset  (8000  in  number}  under  Gleneral  Hodgson.  In  their 
first  attempt  to  land  near  Pointe  Locmaria,  the  invaders 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  but  a  second  attempt 
was  more  successfitL  The  whde  English  army  wat  disem- 
hariied,  drove  the  enemy  into  the  town  of  Fa^s,  and  after 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  resistance,  compelled  the  garrison 
to  retire  into  the  citadel.  At  last  a  capitulation  was  agreed 
to  on  honourable  terms,  and  the  island  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  till  the  peace  of  1 763,  when  it  was  re- 
itivetf.   (Smollett's  Riat.  qf  England;  Annual  Regitter.) 


BBIJAISLE,  a  small  island  lying  about  fifteen  miles 
north  of  the  most  northerly  pcunt  of  the  island  of  Newfhund- 
Und,  and  about  the  same  distance  east  from  the  coast 
Labrador.  It  is  plaoed  near  the  mid^  of  the  uMth-easteni 
entrance  to  the  StraiU  of  Belleisle,  in  SI"  57'  N.  lat,  and 
55°  40'  W.  long.  The  island  is  about  seven  leagues  in  cir- 
cumreren(».  It  has  a  small  convenient  harlwur,  called 
Lark  Harbour,  on  the  north-west  side,  capable  of  receiving 
only  small  vessels ;  and  at  the  east  point  is  another  small 
harbour  or  cove  which  will  admit  only  fishing  shallops. 
(Anspach's  History  of  Newfoundland;  Malham's  Naval 
Gazetteer.) 

BELLEISLE.  STRAITS  OF.  a  channel  which  divides 
the  north-west  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  coast  of 
lAbrador,  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  forms 
the  northern  entrance  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrenee.  The  length  of  the  strait,  from  its  commence- 
ment at  Belleisle  island  to  its  termination  at  Grand  Point 
south-east  ofBradore  Harbour  on  the  Labrador  coast,  it 
twenty-seven  leagues,  and  its  general  width  about  four 
leagues. 

This  passage  is  considered  unsafe,  and  is  in  consequence 
but  seldom  fVequented  in  the  usual  course  of  navigation  by 
vessels  entering  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The  Labrador 
side  of  the  strait  is  much  indented  with  bays,  among  which 
are  Temple  Bay,  Wreck  Cove,  Green  Bay,  Red  Bay,  and 
Black  Bay.  The  coast  of  Newfoundland  uong  the  straiU  is 
uniformly  without  indentations.  (Anspach's  History  of 
Newfoundland;  Malham's  Naval  Gazetteer.) 

BELLEGARDE.  a  fort  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Pyr£n£es  Orientalea,  or  Eastern  Pyrenees.  It  is  554 
miles  nearly  due  south  from  Paris,  by  the  road  through 
Nevm.  Houlines,  Clermont,  Hende,  MUmtpellier,  Narbonne, 
and  Perpignan,  from  the  latt  of  which  (the  capital  of  the 
department)  it  it  distant  about  twenl^-two  miles.  It  is  in 
42*'  29'  N.  Ut.  and  2°  52*  B.  long. 

Bellegarde  crowns  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  which  lies 
close  upon  the  fh>ntier  towards  Spain,  and  is  above  the 
pass  (le  Col  de  Pertuis)  through  which  runs  the  road  fVom 
Perpignan  to  Figueras  in  Catalonia.  Originally  there  was 
only  a  tower  to  defend  the  pass:  this  tower  was,  in  1674, 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  added  to  it  some  works ;  but  it 
was  retaken  in  July,  1675,  by  MarSchal  Schomberg,  com- 
mander of  the  French  army  in  this  quarter,  the  same  who 
was  afterwards  killed  in  Ireland  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 
After  the  peara  of  Nimeguen  in  1670,  Louis  XIV.  ordered 
a  regular  lortresa,  with  five  bastioiis,  to  be  constructed.  At 
one  angle  of  the  fortress  are  tome  outworks,  cut  in  die  soltd 
rock,  and  inaccessible  on  one  side  from  the  precipioe,  on  the 
crest  of  which  they  have  been  formed. 

The  town  is  very  inconsiderable :  in  &ct  there  is  scarcely 
anything  deserving  the  name.  A  few  houses  of  entertain- 
ment for  travellers,  and  some  gardens  which  belong  to  the 
resident  officers  of  the  garrison,  lie  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  only  object  of  curiosity  in  Bellegarde  is  the  well, 
which  deserves  notice  for  its  great  depth,  and  the  hardness 
of  the  rock  whtoh  has  been  cut  throng  in  ondor  to  obtain 
water. 

In  the  war  between  France  and  Spain  which  followed  the 
French  revolution,  Bellegarde  became  an  object  of  conten- 
tion. It  was  t^en  by  nie  Spaniards  in  1793,  but  was  re- 
taken by  the  French  under  Qeneral  Di^ommier.  in  Sep* 
tember,  1794,  after  a  siege  of  four  months,  and  after  a 
Spanish  arniy,  which  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  bad  been 
defeated.  The  Spaniards  sustained  another  defeat  in  an 
attack  upon  the  besieging  army  the  day  after  the  place  had 
surrendered.  Dugommier,  who  was  killed  in  battle  shortly 
afterwards,  was  buried  in  one  of  the  bastions. 

The  population  of  Bellegarde,  as  given  in  the  Diction- 
naire  Univeraelde  la  France  (Paris,  1804),  our  latest  au- 
thority, was  only  130.  {Dictionnaire  Univerael  de  la 
France;  Reichard's  Descriptive  Road  Booh  France; 
Martinifire;  Expilly.) 

BELLENDEN,  SIR  JOHN,  eldeat  son  of  Thomas  Bel- 
lenden,  Ballenden,  Ballantyne  or  Bannatyne  (for,  by  all 
these  namet  it  this  family  known),  of  Aucbinv^,  a  lord 
of  session,  director  of  the  chancery,  and  jutttce  cleric  of 
Scotland.  Hewaasometimesecretaryto ArchibiddDouglas, 
earl  of  Aiigus,  lord  chancellor  and  prime  minister  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  When 
Angus  was.  in  September,  1528,  indicted  for  high  treason, 
of  the  many  that  had  previously  waited  on  him  Bellenden 
done  continued  hia  IHend,  and,  though  i»t»  lawyer,  drew 
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npthedeftnaMlbrlum.  In  1494  ui  aet  had  been  puied  by 
the  Scottish  legblatufe,  proridiDK.  that  *  gif  tb«e  be  ony 
pour  creatute  that  for  lade  of  ounning  or  dispenseg  cannot  or 
may  not  follow  his  cause,  the  King,  for  the  lore  of  Ood,  sal 
ordain  the  judge  to  purvey  and  get  a  leil  and  wise  advocate 
to  follow  sik  poor  creature's  cause :'  but  here,  tiie  once  potent 
'  Bui  of  Angus  had  for  his  first  plea,  that  though  '  callit  upon 
oure  life,  landes,  and  gudea,  and  ar  na  man  of  law  ourself, 
we  can  get  na  proeuratour  nor  advoeat  to  speik  for  us.*  All 
his  pleas  and  defences  were  overruled,  and  he  was  fbund 
guilty  by  the  parliament,  and  attainted;  hut  in  March 
1542-3.  the  attainder  was  reversed,  Crawfurd  says,  on  the 
grounds  taken  in  the  defences,  and  Angus  restored  to  his 
estates  and  honours. 

Bellenden  immediately  after  had  the  honour  (rf  knight- 
hood conferred  upon  him ;  and  on  his  fother's  death,  be 
was  in  June,  1947,  appointed  to  the  vacant  places  of  a  lord 
of  session*  director  of  the  chancery,  and  justice-clerk.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Reformation,  he  was  named  by  the 
Queen  Regent  one  of  the  commissioners  between  her  and 
the  Iwds  of  the  congregation ;  but  he  soon  joined  the  re- 
ibrmers,  and  in  August,  1 560,  he  and  Wishart  of  Pittarrow 
are  mentioned  in  Randolph's  despatch  to  Cecil,  as  the  two 
whom  they  bad  resolved  to  join  in  a  mission  to  France 
(Robertson's  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  186),  and  on  Mary's  arrival 
in  Scotland,  he  was,  6tb  September,  1651,  appointed  one 
of  the  privy  council.  In  December  following  he  was  one  of 
those  named  to  modify  stipends  to  tbe  reformed  clergy— 
the  mean  allowance  for  wnom  roused  the  indignation  of 
Knox.  On  the  23rd  September,  1563,  he  and  Sir  John 
Maxwell,  Uxo  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  met  the  English 
commissioneni  at  Dumflies,  where  they  entered  lnto  a  con- 
vention for  redressing  tbe  mutual  trespasses  on  the  borders. 
(Nicolson's  Border  Laws,  p.  84,  et  seq.) 

Sir  John  appears  to  have  been  thrice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Kennedy  of  Gir- 
vanmains,  a  friend  of  the  Douglas  family :  and  on  the  ist 
May,  1559,  be  bad  a  charter  to  himself  and  his  said  spouse 
of  the  lands  of  Waukmill  with  the  Fullers-mill,  and  some 
other  lands  in  tbe  regality  of  Broughton,  belonging  to  the 
abbey  of  Holyrood  near  Edinburgh.  His  younger  brother, 
Patrick,  who  was  made  sheriff'  of  Orkney,  also  married  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Kennedy,  and  on  the  18th  Fe- 
bruary, 1565,  had  a  charter  from  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney, 
of  Uie  lands  of  Stenbouse  in  that  diocese,  to  himself  and 
GaUierine  his  wife,  and  their  children,  whom  felling,  the 
said  Sir  John.  On  the  31st  May,  1565,  Sir  John  got  a 
^ant  of  the  office  of  osher  of  exchequer — an  office  which 
seems  to  have  remained  in  his  family  till  1796,  when  on 
the  insolvency  of  the  fifth  Lord  Ballenden  it  was  attached, 
and  sold  by  the  creditors.  The  same  year  Sir  John  had  a 
grant  of  the  office  of  justiciar  and  bailie  of  the  baronies  of 
Canongate  and  Broughton,  and  other  lands  belonging  to 
Holy  iwd  house ;  and  Uie  next  year  the  coramendator  made 
him  justiciar  and  bailie  of  Cuder,  belonging  to  the  same 
abbey. 

Among  the  numerous  reports  to  which  the  murder  of 
Rizzio  gave  rise,  one  was,  that  tbe  Bellendens  were  impli- 
cated in  the  crime ;  and  in  the  despatch  from  Randolph 
and  the  Eari  of  Bedford  to  the  privy  council  of  England, 
27th  March,  1566,  it  is  said  *  There  were  in  this  coiQpanie 
two  tiiat  came  in  with  the  king,  the  one  Andrewe  Car  of 
Fawdonside,  whom  the  Queen  sayth  would  have  stroken  her 
with  a  dagger,  and  one  Patrick  Balen^e,  Ivother  to  the 
justice-clerk,  who  also,  her  grace  sayth,  offered  a  dag  against 
her  belly  with  the  cock  down ;'  but  it  is  added,  '  We  have 
been  earnestly  in  band  with  the  Lord  Ruthen  to  know  the 
varitie,  and  lie  assureth  us  to  the  contrarie.'  (Robertson's 
Seotkmd,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.)  It  would  seem,  howevw,  that  Sir 
John  Bellenden  tied  ftom  Bdinburgb,  on  the  18th  March, 
1566,  on  tbe  arrival  of  Mary  and  Daniley  with  an  army ;  but 
he  was  soon  restored  to  favour.  HecarriedMary'scommands 
to  Mr.  John  Craig,  the  famous  fellow-minister  of  John 
Knox,  to  proclaim  tbe  banns  between  her  and  Bothwell, 
and  had  long  reasoning  with  the  church  on  the  subject 
The  marriage  was  solemnized  on  the  15th  May,  1567,  by 
the  above-mentioned  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney—^  act  for 
whieh  he  had  to  ask  ^ardm  of  the  church,  before  they  would 
allow  him  to  remain  in  the  ministry.  The  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney afterwards  joined  the  association  against  Maiy  and 
Bothwell ;  and  in  July  following  he  anointed  and  crowned 
the  infiint  James.  Sir  John  Ballenden  joined  Uie  associa- 
*Vin  likeirise.  Be  vas  alio  one  of  ue  Regent's  privr 


couneil.  In  1673  he  was  employed  in  frammg  the  paeiS- 
oatton  of  Perth,  whereby  all  the  queen's  party,  exee^  Kirk- 
caldy of  Grange,  Lethington,  and  those  with  them  in  Edin- 
burgh ca»tle,  were  brought  to  the  king's  obedience.  The 
same  year  he  was,  it  seems,  employed  in  a  still  more  diffi 
cult  aiToir,  namely,  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  behalf  of  Morton,  that  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  be 
head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the  state.  The  discussioa 
was  continued  for  twelve  days,  and  then  adjourned.  (Home's 
Hiitora  of  the  Haute  qf  Dougtoi.) 

Sir  John  died  some  time  before  A|Mrit,  l$77,leaving  by  his 
first  wife  two  sons,  on  the  eldest  of  whom,  Lewis,  he  by  his 
latter  will,  dated  in  1567.  laid  an  injunction  to  serve  the  re- 

Sent  and  the  house  of  Angus,  under  the  king's  majesty's  obe- 
ience,  *aa  I  and  my  ferbewris  haf  done,  in  tymes  bypast, 
befoir  all  the  warld.'  Sir  Lewis  succeeded  his  fethei  in  hie 
possessions,  and  in  his  place  of  jnstiee-derk.  Hiomas  Bel- 
lenden of  Newtyle  got  the  vacant  place  of  lord  of  session ; 
'qubilk  place  (sa^rs  the  king's  letter)  may  not  now  tw  usit 
by  our  said  familiar  clerk,  viz,  Sir  Lewis,  by  reason  of  his 
less  age.'  To  what  term  of  life  this  lost  expression  applies 
is  somewhat  doubtful,  chiefly  because  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Hailes  has  intervened.  His  lordship  conceives  it  to  be 
twenty-five,  though  that  age  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
required  for  the  bench  till  tbe  act  1592,  c.  134.  In  the 
king's  letter  above  referred  to,  the  lords  of  session  were  en- 
joined to  allow  Sir  Lewis  to  remain  in  court  during  its  deli- 
berations, '  that  he  may  hear  tbe  reasoning  of  all  causes 
with  advysement  of  tbe  processes  and  hiteiio^uitotstliereof:' 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  the  court  of 
session  always  deliberated  in  secret.  The  practice  indeed 
continued  till  the  Revolution,  when  an  act  was  passed,  re- 
quiring the  judges  to  advise  and  vote  'with  open  doors;* 
and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  notwithstandmg  the  im- 
portanne  of  publicity  and  of  the  constant  presence  in  court 
of  a  body  of  vigilant  and  intelligent  lawyers  to  the  due  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  tbe  practitioners  before  the  court  of 
session  do  generally  continue  to  pemmbulate  the  'Outer 
House '  to  this  day. 

Sir  Lewis's  immediate  younger  brother,  Adam,  was  bred 
to  the  chm-ch,  and  became  bishop  of  Aberdeen.  He  had 
another  brother,  Thomas,  said  to  be  of  a  third  marriage, 
who  was  for  a  short  time  one  of  the  lords  of  session.  The 
grandson  of  Sir  Lewis  was  in  June,  1661,  created  I^ord  Bal- 
lenden of  Broughton ;  and  on  the  death  of  tbe  third  Duke 
of  Roxburghe,  the  latter  honour  devolved  on  his  kinsman, 
the  seventh  hard  Ballenden,  on  whose  death,  the  following 
year,  the  barony  of  Bellenden  expired. 

BELLENDEN,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  writer,  con- 
cerning whose  birth  and  education  we  possess  no  certain  in- 
formation except  that  hewas  of  Scotch  family,  became  known 
as  a  writer  in  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  is  stated  that  he  filled  tbe  office  of  Professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  University  of  Pahs  in  1602,  and  that  he  was  enabled 
to  reside  at  that  university  through  the  fevour  of  James  VI. 
(James  I.  of  England).  It  is  certain  that  be  resided  a  lon^ 
time  in  Paris,  and  that  the  various  writings  which  have 
transmitted  his  name  down  to  us  were  published  during  his 
residence  there.  In  1608  he  published  his  'Ciceronis  Prin- 
ceps,'  &c.,  *  a  singular  work,'  says  Dr.  Bennett,  Bishop  of 
Cloyne, '  in  which  he  extracted  from  Cicero's  writings  de- 
tached remarks,  and  compressed  them  into  one  regular  body, 
containing  the  rules  of  monarchical  government,  with  the 
line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted,  and  tiie  virtues  proper  to  be 
encouraircd  by  the  prince  himself.'  This  treatise,  which  is 
called  '  De  Statu  Principis,'  he  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry, 
tbe  eldest  son  of  his  royal  patron.  In  1612  he  published 
a  work  of  a  similar  character,  which  be  called  '  Ciceronis 
Consul.  Senator,  Senatusque  Romanus,'  that  is  '  De  Statu 
Reipublicte,'  in  which  the  nature  of  the  consular  office, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  are  perspicuously 
treated.  Finding  these  works  deservedly  successful,  he  con- 
ceived, and  partly  executed,  the  plan  of  a  third  work. '  De 
Statu  prisci  Orbis,'  which  was  to  contain  a  history  of  the  pro- 
gress of  religion,  government,  and  philosophy,  from  the  times 
before  the  Flood,  to  their  various  degrees  of  iminiovement 
under  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  uid  Romans.  He  had  pro- 
ceeded so  &r  as  to  print  a  few  coi»es  of  this  wm-k  in  I81S, 
*  when  it  seems,*  says  Dr.  Bennett,  *  to  have  been  suggested 
that  his  three  treatises, '  De  Statu  Principis.*  *  De  Statu 
ReipublicsB,'  '  De  Statu  Prisci  Orbis,'  being  on  subjects  so 
nearly  resembling  each  other,  there  might  be  a  jvopriety  in 
uniting  tiiem  into  one  work,  hy  republi^iing  ths  two  Ibrmera 
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«Dd  eDtidtDg  the  whole  '  Belleodenus  de  Statu.  With  this 
view  l)e  recalled  the  few  copies  of  bia  last  work  that  were 
abroad,  and,  after  a  short  delay,  published  the  three  trea- 
tises under  their  new  title  in  [616.  A  copy  of  the  original 
edition  of  the  '  De  Statu  prisci  Orbis,'  dated  1 6 1 5,  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  great  work  being  now  completed, 
Bellenden  looked  forward  (we  still  fiillow  Dr.  Bennett)  with 
a  pretty  well-grounded  expectatim  of  that  applause  which 
bis  labour  and  ingenuity  deserved.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  vessel  in  whi^  the  whole  impression  was  embarked  was 
overtaken  by  a  storm  before  she  could  reach  the  English 
coast,  and  foundered  with  all  her  cat^.  A  few  cojMeB  only, 
which  Bellenden  had  kept  for  his  own  use,  or  made  presents 
of,  were  saved ;  and  accordingly  the  work,  from  its  scarcity, 
was  hardly  known  to  even  the  most  curious  of  book  col- 
lectors. Dr.  Bennett  states  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
work  in  either  the  '  Observationes  Literariee,'  published  at 
Magdeburg  in  1705,  or  in  the  'AmsenitataB  Literahaa,' 
published  at  Frankibrt  in  1728.  though  both  are  devoted  to 
a  history  of  scarce  and  learned  books. 

Bellenden,  though  naturally  much  concerned,  was  not,  it 
seems,  discouraged  at  his  low ;  but  immediately  set  about 
arranging  his  materials  in  a  new  form.  His  studies  bad 
made  him  familiar  with  the  works  of  the  great  I<atin  writers, 
particularly  Cicero ;  and  be  designed  a  work  with  the  title 
'  De  Ttibus  Luminibus  Romanorum,'  in  which  he  proposed 
to  explain  die  character,  literary  merits,  and  philosophical 
opinions  of  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Pliny  the  elder  according 
lo  some,  the  younger  aooordiog  to  other  critics.  The  first 
of  these  he  finished,  and  was  proceeding  with  the  others 
when  he  died.  The  republication  of  the  three  original 
works  above  named  of '  Bellendenus  de  Statu'  in  1787,  with 
a  preface'  remarkable  for  its  Latinity,  and  still  more,  per- 
haps, as  beiog  the  vehicle  of  much  fierce  political  invective 
against  the  ^arscter  and  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
of  unmeasured  eulogy  of  the  autlwr's  *  Tria  Lumina  An- 
glomm  * — Mr.  Burke,  Lord  North,  and  Mr.  Fox — from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Parr,  has  made  BeUenden's  name  more  familiar 
to  the  EneUsh  reader  than  it  otberwise  might  have  been. 
In  his  premce.  Parr  affirms  that  Middleton,  in  his  *  Life  of 
Cicero,'  borrowed  largely  from  Bellenden,  without  making 
any  mention  of  his  name. 

(See  the  works  of  t>T.  Samuel  Parr,  edited  by  J.  John- 
stone, M.D.,  vols.  i.  and  iiL;  and  BiagnqAia  Bri- 
tannica.) 

BELLE'ROPHON  (Zoology),  a  fossil  shell,  the  animal 
of  which  is  unknown,  but  which  probably  was  allied  to  that 
of  Argonauta  and  Carinaria.  Denys  de  Montfort  esta- 
blishea  the  genus,  but  he  placed  it  among  the  polythalam- 
ous  or  chambered  shells.  De  France  cut  in  half  the  very 
specimen  which  lielon^ed  to  De  Montfort,  and  thus  proved 
nat  it  was  unilocular  like  Arvtmauta;  and  in  truth,  Belle- 
rophon  is  the  only  f^sil  wmeh  hears  any  resemblance  to 
the  structure  of  that  shell,  though  it  is  much  thicker.  The 
genus  is  cbaraeteristic  of  the  carboniferous  formation  and 
some  of  the  older  strata.  Bell«rophon  hiulcut  may  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  species. 


[BeUempboB  hiulciu.) 

BELLES  LETTRBS.  a  vague  term  used  by  the  French, 
which  has  b«en  adopted  by  odur  nations,  to  signify  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  produce  of  the  ima- 
gin^ion  and  taste,  rather  than  of  serious  study  and  reflec- 
titm.  We  do  not  find  that  the  limits  of  this  description  of 
knowledge  have  been  clearly  defined.  Rhetoric,  poetry, 
history,  philology,  are  generally  understood  to  come  within 
the  definition  of  belles  lettres;  but  the  mathematical  and 
natural  sciences,  jurisprudence,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
ifaeology,  the  fine  arts,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  are  consi- 
d»ed  distinct  from  them.  Antiquarian  and  classical  re- 
searches are  not  always  included  among  the  belles  lettres : 
the  French  Academy  del  Jntmptiont  et  B^lea  Lettret^ 
seems  by  its  very  title  to  make  a  distinction  between  the 


two,  as  the  first  part  of  the  title,  'Inscriptions,'  refers  to  ths 
investigation  of  antient  or  oriental  inscriptions,  medals,  &c 
Belles  lettres  may  be  said  to  answer  to  the  literee  hu- 
manioraa  of  the  I^tin  language,  and  to  the  English  expres- 
sion '  pdite  literature.' 

BELLESME,  BELLEME,  or  BELESME,  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  C>me,  iormerly  included  in  the 
district  of  Perabe.  It  is  nesjr  the  source  of  the  little  river 
Memo  (a  tributary  of  the  Huine,  which  flows  into  the  Sarthe), 
93  miles  W.8.W.  of  Psris,  48°  22'  N.  lat.,  0"  31'  £.  long. 
It  disputes  with  Mortagne  the  title  to  be  considered  as  the 
capital  of  Perche.  It  was  under  counts  of  its  own  at  an 
early  period,  but  the  last  of  these  was  deprived  of  his  domains 
by  Henry  I.,  King  of  England  and  Dukis  of  Normandy,  who 
gave  Bellesme  to  the  Counts  of  Mortagne,  whose  successors 
assumed  the  title  of  (^unts  of  Perche,  In  1228  Bellesme 
was  besieged  by  the  army  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis)  of 
France,  and  taken  in  fifteen  days,  although  it  was  then  ac- 
counted one  of  the  strongest  places  in  Europe. 

The  town  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  stands  on  an  emi- 
nence which  commands  the  surrounding  country.  To  the 
north  of  the  town  is  the  small  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  which 
are  scHme  mineral  springs,  and  also  snne  iron  mines.  The 
wood  of  this  forest  is  much  used  ibr  cask  staves,  and  fur- 
nishes the  town  with  one  of  its  most  considerable  articles  of 
trade.  Common  linens  and  cottons  are  manufactured.  The 
population  in  1838  was  3264  for  the  (own,  or  3413  for 
whole  commune. 

In  the  neighbouring  forest  of  Bellesme,  in  the  earlier  part 
or  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  (as  we  gather  nova 
the  phrase  used  by  Expilly  in  1 762,  *  il  y  a  quelques  ann^es'), 
two  antient  inscriptions  were  dug  up,  apparently  the  inscrip- 
tions of  an  antient  temple  of  Venus.  The  first  contained 
simply  the  word  'Aphrodisiuh;'  the  second  consisted  of 
the  words  '  Diis  Infsris  Vknbhi  Makti  bt  Mbrcubio 
Sacrum.'   (Expilly,  DicHotmaite  dea  Oaulet,  ^.) 

BELLEVUE  LE8  BAINS.    [See  Bourhon  Lanct.] 

BELLEY,  a  town  in  France^  formerly  camtal  ^g  the  dis- 
trict of  Bngey,  or  Bngei,  a  subdivision  of  Boutg(^e,  or 
Burgundy  ^ce  Bugbt},  and  now  the  capital  of  an  arron- 
dissement  in  the  department  of  Aix.  It  lies  amidst  the 
ridges  of  Jura,  and  not  ikr  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the  bonndanr  ot  the  French 
and  Sardinian  teiritories.  Itisin45°  45' N.  lat,  and  5°42' 
E.  long. 

According  to  Martiniire,  no  mention  of  this  town  is  known 
to  have  been  made  of  earher  date  than  the  time  of  the 
Merovingian  kings  of  France ;  but  Malte-Brun*  speaks  of 
its  having  been  destroyed  by  Alaric,  a.d.  390,  and  rebuilt 
A.D.  412.  A  bishop  of  Belley  (Latin,  Beliea)  was  at  the 
second  council  of  Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century ; 
and  tradition  •PmIu  of  &  ^^''^^  Audax,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century.  The  see  is  said  to  have  been 
transferred  here  fiom  Nyon  in  Switzerland.  The  town  con- 
tinued under  the  dominion  of  its  bishops ;  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  emperor  of  (Germany,  granted  to  the  then  bishop 
all  the  rights  of  regality,  including  that  of  coining  money. 
These  ecclesiastics  obtained  also  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  which 
they  retained  as  long  as  Bugey  was  an  incorporated  part  of 
the  (German  empire.  Belley,  with  the  district  of  Bugey, 
came  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
but  in  the  year  1601  they  were  oeded  to  France  by  the  Duke 
Charles  Emanuel.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  burned 
wholly  or  in  port  in  1385,  and  rebuilt  by  Amadous  VIII., 
duke  of  Savoy. 

Before  the  Revolution,  Belley  possessed  a  cathedral  and  a 
pariah  chordi,  an  abbey  for  Cistertian  nuns»  convents  for 
Gorddien  and  Capuchins,  and  nunneries  of  Ureulines  and 
Vitttandines,  besioes  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  college,  and 
an  taospitaL  The  cathedral  is  well  built  The  principal 
manufacture  earned  on  is  of  calico  and  muslin,  which  is  sent 
to  Lyons  and  Avignon.  (Dietimnaire  Umversel  ae  la 
France,  Paris,  1 304.)  Population,  in  IS32, 3fi50  for  the  town, 
and  4'2S6  for  the  whole  oommune. 

The  arrondissement  of  Belley  is  bounded  on  the  west  oy 
the  Ain,  and  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Rh6ne.  It  con- 
tuns  540  square  miles,  or  345,600  acres,  and  is  subdivided 
into  9  cantons,  and  118  communes.  The  ^pulation  ii  1832 
was  79,744.  The  country  round  Belley  u  fertile,  aod  the 
situation  of  the  town  agreeable.  The  river  Foras,  or  Fsraiid. 

*  M.  If  altB-BiuB  (tnn  goNMhrastouy  tluf  Mjeyextetod  wlun  Bran, 
BW  mmde  bb  apaffitlcHi  afftimt  Romt,  ud  that  it  Vm^  dtitrojnd  \a  tboM 
iHio  M  betav  t£a  appraMh  of  Uw  Amm  Qtxlt  M. 
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a  tmtll  feeder  of  the  RlUtii^,  flows  a  short  distance  west  of 
the  town. 

The  biihwric  formally  extended  into  Savoy.  At  presoit 
it  includes  the  department  of  Ain.  Pcqptdstion  in  183S, 
:t46,030.  The  bishop  is  a  suffragan  of  the  andibishi^  of 
Besancon. 

BEUJ'NI.  JACOPO,  was  bom  in  Venioe.  He  was 
one  of  the  earliest  practitioners  in  oil  paintinK.  and  his 
works  have  considerable  merit,  ctmsidering  the  age  in 
which  they  were  executed.  He  adorned  the  public  edifices 
of  Venice  with  a  great  number  of  pictures,  the  principal  of 
which  were  a  series  of  subjects  from  the  New  Testament 
in  the  church  of  St.  John  Uie  Evangelist.  He  was  dintin- 
guished  in  portrait-painting,  and  among  muiy  other  eminent 
persons  who  sate  to  him  were  Lusignano,  King  of  Cyprus, 
and  the  Tiom  Cornaro.   This  artist  died  in  1470. 

BELLINI.  GENTILE,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
osding,  and  \iam.  at  Venice  in  1421.  He  studied  under 
his  Ihther,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  his  assistant,  but 
subsequently  gained  such  repntatim  by  his  original  works 
(hat  he  was  employed,  in  omjunctiai  with  his  brother, 
GioTanni,  to  decorate  the  great  council-chamber  of  the 
Venetian  senate-house.  His  other  principal  works  are  the 
Histories  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  San  Giovanni,  and  the 
Preaching  of  St.  Mark,  at  the  college  of  that  saint :  this 
latter  work  vies  in  colouring  and  effect  with  the  pictures  of 
Paris  Bordone,  which  hang  near  it,  a  proof  that  Bellini  had 
made  immense  improvement  on  his  original  style  ;  in  other 
respects,  the  picture  is  marked  by  the  barbarity  of  early 
art ;  the  figures,  which  are  numerous,  are  introduced  with- 
out discrimination,  the  maimed,  halt,  and  deformed,  being 
amoD^  them,  all  painted  with  rigid  regard  to  nature,  but 
mhibiti^  ridiculous  anachronisms,  tlwir  costume  being 
that  of  Turks  or  VenetianB.  His  Presentation  of  the  In- 
font  Jesus  at  the  Temple,  in  the  Palauo  Barherigo,  is  a 
highly-esteemed  performance.  Some  of  Bellini's  pictures 
were  taken  by  commercial  speculators  to  Constantinople, 
where,  having  been  seen  by  the  sultan,  Mohammed  il., 
that  monarch  sent  an  invitation  to  the  artist  to  make  a  visit 
to  his  court.  This  |)roposal  was  accepted  by  Bellini ;  lie 
was  courteously  received  by  the  sultau,  who  sat  to  him  for 
his  portrait,  and  ccnnmissioned  him  to  paint  various  his- 
torical works.  Among  the  rest  was  the  subject  of  the  De- 
collation of  St.  John :  this  picture  being  completed  was 
greatly  admired  by  Mohammed,  who  pointed  out,  never- 
thelesa,  some  inaeouraey  in  the  marking  of  the  dissevered 
neck ;  aod  in  order  to  pove  the  justice  of  his  criticism,  he 
ordered  the  head  of  a  slave  to  be  struck  off  in  the  presence 
of  the  astonished  artist.  From  this  moment  Bellini  never 
eqjoyed  an  hour's  tranquillity  until  he  had  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  Venice.  Mohammed  dismissed  him  with  many 
marks  of  favour,  placing  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  and 
giving  him  letters  to  the  Venetian  senate  expressive  of  his 
satisfaction.  During  his  residence  in  Constantinople  he 
struck  a  medallion  of  the  sultan.  He  was  engaged  in 
various  public  works  after  his  return  to  Venice,  for  which 
he  was  requited  by  the  republic  with  an  honourable  pension 
for  life,  and  the  order  of  St.  Mark.  He  died  in  1501,  aged 
eighty. 

BELLINI.  GIOVANNI,  the  son  of  Jaeopo,  and  the 
brother  of  Gentile  Bellini,  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1 422.  He 
was  the  best  artist  of  his  family,  and  contributed,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  painter  of  bis  time  to  emuieipate  art  mm 
the  dry  Gothic  mannw  of  his  predeoessors.  His  first  public 
works  were  those  in  the  Venetian  senate-house,  in  the 
decoration  of  which  he  was  associated  with  his  brother, 
Gentile.  It  is  asserted  by  some  authorities  that  the  invi- 
tation of  Mohammed  II.  was  sent  to  Giovanni,  but  that  the 
senate  induced  Gentile  to  go  in  his  stead,  being  unwilling 
to  lose  the  services  of  their  most  distingui^ed  artist. 
Giovanni  ornamented  the  public  edifices  and  churches  of 
Venice  and  other  cities  of  Italy  with  a  prodigious  number 
of  paintings,  and  continued  his  labours  to  a  very  advanced 
age.  Among  his  most  distinguished  works  are  altar-pieces 
in  the  Sacristy  of  the  Conventuali  and  at  San  ZiUM»ria  at 
Venice ;  and  in  the  monastery  of  the  Capuchins  in  that 
city  is  a  picture  of  the  Inhnt  Jesus  slumhering  in  the  lap 
of  the  Madonna  and  attended  by  angds,  awork  conspicuous 
for  its  grace,  beauty,  and  expression.  To  these  may  be 
addud  a  Virgin  in  the  cathedral  of  Bergamo,  a  Baptism  of 
our  I^rd  at  Santa  Corona,  at  Vicenza,  and  Christ  and  the 
Woman  of  Samaria  at  the  Well,  in  the  Schiarra  Palace  at 
Rome.  In  all  these  works  the  dements  of  a  finer  style  at« 


more  visible  than  had  been  practised  either  by  Peru^no, 
Ghirlandaio,  or  any  of  his  immediate  contemporaries;  Bel- 
lini introdiued  a  more  ample  style  ci  drapery,  he  gene- 
ndiied  his  colour,  and  gave  breadth  to  hi»  moises;  and 
olUiougfa  he  feU  short  of  the  excellence  which  was  soon 
after  attained  by  Gtomone  and  Titian,  he  claims  the  honour 
of  having  givMi  the  first  hints  of  that  admirable  style  which 
was  perfected  bv  those  great  masters.  Some  of  his  small 
pictures  are  in  England  ;  but  it  is  only  by  his  large  works 
in  Italy  that  an  adequate  idea  of  his  powers  can  be  formed. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  I5ft.  (Vasari;  Lanzl; 
Rodolfi ;  De  Piles.) 

BELLI'NI,  LAURENTIO,  descended  ftom  a  respect- 
able family,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1643.  After  receiving 
in  his  native  place  the  elements  of  a  classical  education,  be 
proceeded  to  Pisa,  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  tlie&nnd 
Duke  Ferdinand  II.  granted  to  those  who  were  disposed  to 
study  the  sciences.  At  this  time  fba  doctrines  adopted  in 
order  to  explain  the  AinotioBs  of  the  human  body  were  de- 
rived from  the  sect  of  mathematical  physieians,  who  ascribed 
them  to  mechanical  principles.  The  leader  of  this  sect  was 
Borelli,  then  professor  of  mechanics  and  anatomy  at  Pisa. 
Under  him,  and  also  under  Alexander  Harchetti,  professor 
of  mathematics,  Bellini  studied,  and  imbibed  their  opinions- 
He  made  such  rapid  progress,  that,  when  only  twenty  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Pisa. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  professor  of  anatomy,  and 
was  frequently  honoured  with  the  attendance  of  the  grand 
duke  at  nis  leotures.  He  continued  to  teach  anatomy  and  to 
practise  medicine  at  Pisa,  with  great  success,  for  thirty  years, 
when  he  was  invited  to  Florence,  and  made  chief  physician 
to  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo  IH.  At  the  recommendatimi  of 
I^cisi,  i^ysician  to  Pope  Clement  XL,  he  was  nominated 
senior  consulting  physician  to  that  pontiff.  His  reputation 
was  also  extended  to  foreign  countries  both  by  his  writings 
and  pupils,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  whom  was 
Dr.  Archibald  Pitcaim,  successively  professor  at  Leydcn 
and  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  and  maintained  the  doc- 
trines of  his  master  in  these  celebrated  schools,  where  they 
held  sway  for  a  considerable  time.  Bellini  died  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1704. 

Borelli  and  his  pupil  Bellini  having  likened  the  body  to  a 
collection  of  tubes,  forming  an  hydraulic  machine,  calcu- 
lated the  force  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  other 
fluids  through  them,  making  allowance  for  the  diminished 
velocity  of  their  cowrse  arising  tnm  the  friction  along  the 
sides  of  the  vessels,  the  angles  at  which  the  branches  of  the 
arteries  were  given  off  flrmu  the  main  trunk,  the  curves 
which  were  formed  by  the  vessels,  and  Urn  diminished 
calibre  of  these  as  they  proceeded  to  their  terminations. 
The  moving  or  propelling  force  was  not,  in  their  opinion, 
solely  mechanical,  but  arose  fVom  a  fermentation  in  the 
blood,  by  which  certain  animal  or  vital  spirits  were  disen- 
gaged, which  forced  the  blood  along  the  channels  of  the 
blood-vessels.  So  far,  therefore,  a  unanimity  of  views  ex- 
isted between  the  chemical  and  mathematical  sect  of  phy- 
sicians. To  give  an  example  of  Bellini's  (pinions,  we  may 
select  his  explanation  of  the  alternate  contractions  and 
dilations  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart :  accord- 
ing to  him,  when  the  blood  fills  the  ventricles,  it  compresses 
the  nerves  of  the  auricles,  and  so  prevento  the  influence  ol 
the  vital  spirits,  and  causes  the  auricles  to  be  distended. 

His  Uieory  of  respiration  was  of  a  similar  kind.  In  his 
estimation,  the  sole  object  of  respiration  was  to  push  Uw 
blood  into  the  capillary  or  extreme  vessels  with  a  suitable 
d^pm  of  foroe.  His  views  respecting  secretion  and  influn- 
mation  are  more  important,  as  they  bad  much  influence 
upon  practice,  both  during  his  own  life  and  for  nearly  a 
century  afterwards.  The  doublings  and  windings  of  the 
capillaries  in  the  glands  was  the  chief  cause,  in  his  view  of 
the  subject,  of  the  different  secretions,  and  an  accumulation 
or  prolonged  stay  of  the  blood  in  these  vessels  was  the  cause 
of  mflammations  and  fovers.  These  opinions  formed  the 
basis  of  the  dofstrines  of  obitruetitm  and  lentor,  which  being 
adopted  by  Boerhaave  in  his  eclectic  system  of  medicine, 
were  extended  by  him  and  his  pupils  to  most  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe.  Their  importance  has  greatly  declined 
since  the  writings  of  Haller  and  John  Hunter. 

The  writings  of  Bellim  are  now  little  read.   The  bert  v 
the  treatise  (Sttst&e  Orgaiium  novisiima  depreh€tuum^ 
Bouonim,  1 665,  in  which  ne  pointed  out  thepapillm  of  the 
tongue  to  be  the  essential  or^an  of  taste.   Ine  next  most 
1  important  is  entitled  De  Vttni^-PmUibu»,if>9tiont  «aii* 
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gMTtis,  /ebribm*.  Sec,  Bododub,  1683.  Hi«  works  have 
been  ooUeoted  and  published  in  two  volumes,  4  (o„  Opera 
Omnia,  Venetiis,  1708,  and  reprinted  1732. 

Bellini  possessed  a  taste  for  music  end  poetnr)  and  was 
the  author  of  a  poem  called  Bttcchereide,  whiob  was  pub- 
lished after  bis  death  at  Florence  in  1729. 

(See  Spren^l,  L'Hittoirt  da  la  Meekcine ;  Haller,  Bi- 
bHoiheea  Medtcina  Practicee,  vol.  iii.  p.  124 ;  FiArtmi  Vita 
Balonmiy  vol.  iv.) 

BEIXINZCNA,  one  of  the  three  towns  of  the  Canton 
Tioino  in  Italian  Switzerland:  Lugano  and  Loearno  are 
the  otiier  two.  which  are  by  turns  the  seat  of  the  cantonal 
government.  It  is  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  on  both 
banks  of  the  Ticino,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the 
lAgo  Maggiore,  and  on  the  road  from  Switzerland  to  Milan 
by  the  St.  Gothard.  The  valley  is  very  narrow  at  Bellin- 
zona,  and  the  town,  with  its  three  castles,  completely  shuts 
up  the  pass.  Another  road  branches  off  three  miles  north 
oi  Bellinzona,  eastwards,  and  along  the  Val  Misoeco  into 
the  canton  of  the  Orisons,  and  over  Mount  Bemardin  to 
Coire  and  the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Constanoa.  Thisroadputa 
enstem  SwHxerUnd  and  cntral  Germanjr  in  direct  commn- 
nication  with  the  Sardiniau  itatai  vhieh  bordor  the  vestem 
buk  of  the  lago  Maggkm,  and  thus  the  Anitiian  teiritoriea 
are  avoided;  jgoods  mm  the  port  of  Genoa  ate  sent  into 
Bawia  and  Wurtemb^,  "whS&a  Gennan  manu&otures  are 
sent  down  to  Turin  or  Genoa.  This  useful  road  has  been 
constraoted  since  the  last  peace  at  the  joint  ezpoiBe  of  the 
Griaona,  the  Canton  IHctno,  and  the  king  of  Sarainia.  The 
following  inscription  is  placed  on  Mount  Bemardin:  'Jam 
via  palet  hostibus  et  amicis;  cavete  Rhstil  Simplicitas 
monim  et  unio  servabunt  avitam  libertatem.'  The  traveller 
who  descends  either  tfae  St.  Gothard  or  the  Bemardin  finds 
at  Bellinzona  the  climate  and  the  productions  of  Italy :  the 
vine,  the  laurel,  the  mulberry  and  ng  trees  thrive  there,  and 
even  the  oran^  and  lemon  are  trainbd  aninst  the  walls. 
The  neiKhbounog  monntains  are  covered  with  large  chestnut 
trees.  Chestnuts  and  the  fotettta,  or  pudding  made  of  the 
flour  of  Indian  com,  OHiatitute  herot  as  in  other  parts  of 
Norttom  Italy,  the  common  ibod  of  the  peasantry.  The 
people  ofCanton  Ticino  are  Catholics.  [See  Ticino.]  The 
population  of  BeUinzona  is  about  1300.  (Carta.  Manuale 
at  Geografia,  Milan,  1826.)  Bellinzona  ia  seventy-flve  miles 
S.S.E.  of  the  Hospice  of  the  St.  Gothard,  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Lugano,  and  thirty  miles  from  Como,  the  first 
town  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  road  to  Milan. 
(Kasthofer.  Voyage  dans  let  petite  Cantons  et  done  let 
Alpet  Rhetietmet ;  Walsh,  Voyage  en  Smite,  mLom^irdie, 
et  en  Piemoni  ;  Ebel's  Manual.) 

BELLMANN.  CHARLES  MICHEL,  a  Swedish  poet, 
who  is  justly  entitled  to  the  fame  of  originality  above  all 
his  Swedi^  contomporarles,  waa  beam  at  Stockholm  in 
1741,  and  died  in  1796.  He  studied  at  the  Uniretai^ 
of  Upoala,  and  after  he  had  left  it  was  enabled  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pursuits  of  poetry  and 
literature  by  the  liberality  of  Gustavus  III.,  who  appointed 
him  to  a  nominal  o£Sce.  with  a  competent  income,  and  the 
title  of  secretary  of  the  court.  The  king  had  already  &- 
voiuably  noticed  Bellmann's  earliest  productions,  which  were 
a  metrical  translation  from  the  German  of  Schweidnttz's 
'Evangelical  Ihing  Thoughts'  (' Evangelische  Todesge- ; 
danken '),  published  when  he  was  only  sixteen ;  and  a  poem 
entitled  '  Zion's  Hiigtid '  (the  *  Festival  of  Zion*) ;  to  which 
some  yean  afterwards  were  added :  *  Bachi  Tempel '  (the 
*  Temple  of  Bacchus'),  the  most  important  of  his  poems ; 
Friedmonn's  'Epistler  og  Songer;'  and  a  Swediah  transla- 
tion from  the  German  m  Gellert's  '  Fables.*  His  posthu- 
moos  works,  *  Skaldestykken*  (*  Poems'),  and  Ftiedmann** 
* Handskrifter'  (Friedmann's  'Manuscripts'),  were  pub- 
lished; the  first  at  Stookholm,  2  volumes,  1812,  and  tlie 
second  at  Upsala,  1 81 3.  Bellmann's  poetical  pictures  gene- 
rally represent  scenes  of  the  lowest  life  in  Sweden ;  but  they 
are  so  chaste,  so  true,  so  full  of  imagination,  and  their 
colours  are  so  lively,  that  the  reader  forgets  the  scenes  of 
vulgarity  to  which  he  is  introduced,  and  finds  himself  sud- 
denly transported  ftom  low  tap-rooms  to  cheerfUl  habita- 
tions of  joy  and  song.  To  enter,  howevrar,  fiilly  into  the 
spirit  of  Bellmann's  lyrical  productions,  it  is  necessary,  not 
only  to  read  them,  but  also  to  hear  them  sung  to  the  tunes 
which  were  oompoied  expressly  for  them.  Bellmann  had 
a  heart  open  to  friendship,  he  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
and  bore  a  good  moral  chsiacter.  (See  Ersoh  and  Cffuher'i 
Encyclopedia.) 


BELIX)^A,  the  goddess  of  war  among  the  Romany 
corresponding  in  some  measure  with  Enyo  of  the  Greeks ; 
but  much  oonfhsion  has  arisen  in  the  study  of  antient  my- 
thology from  the  habit  of  looking  upon  the  names  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  deities  aa  convertible  with  one  another. 
Where  there  are  some  points  of  resemblance,  there  ate  often 
still  more  of  dissimilantf ,  espaciaUy  as  regards  those  deities 
which  were  the  oljeets  of  religious  honour  among  the  Ro- 
mans before  the  intnduetion  Si  Greek  and  Asiatic  forms  <tf 
wmrship.  The  Sotnm  t^the  Romans,  for  example,  is  ftr  Cram 
idenmil  with  the  Kronos  of  the  Greeks ;  Minerva,  a^n, 
diffins  much  from  Pallas,  and  Diana  from  Artemis.  The 
greater  part  of  the  deides  strictly  belonging  to  the  Romans 
have  names  which  have  grown  out  of  the  language  itself. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  Greek  deities.  Tnus  BeUana 
is  properiy  a  feminine  adjective,  which  with  the  noun  dea 
signifies  the  goddess  of  war  (from  beUo,  war) ;  so  Pomona, 
the  goddess  of  fruit  (porno);  Portunus,  or  Fortumnus, 
the  god  of  harbours  (por^) ;  Vertumnus,  of  change  (versUt 
antiently  vertv) ;  SUvanus,  of  woods  itilea} ;  Luna,  or 
Luoina.  the  goddess  of  light  {lue,  and  perhaps  hut) ;  For- 
tune, the  goddess  of  chance  {fort,  or  more  probably  from 
an  obsolete  xiwm  foriu) ;  Dianus,  afterwords  Janus,  the  god 
of  light,  ontil  uie  Greek  Apollo  usurped  Oiis  eharacter; 
Diana,  at  Jana  (a  name  actually  used),  the  goddess  of  light 
or  moon  {die,  day).  On  the  same  principle,  no  doubt,  are 
formed  the  names  of  Vulcanus  (compare  ftdgeo,  ^v"* 
shine,  blaze),  Neptunus  (compare  vfurw,  wash,  and  ntmiAa, 
a  goddess  of  water),  Satumus  (compare  tatur,  full),  Picum- 
uus,  Pilumous,  Faunus ;  and  we  might  perhaps  look  upon 
Auctumnus  (l^m  auetu,  increase)  as  a  deity. 

Another  principle  which  pervades  the  Roman  mythology 
is  the  division  of  each  object  of  fear  or  desire  between  deities 
of  either  sex.  (Niefauhr,  Roman  Hitt.)  We  have  already 
seen  Dianus  and  Diana.  Besides  Uiese,  there  occur  Satumus, 
the  god  of  plenty ;  Ops,  the  goddess  of  plenty  i  Vuksanus 
and  Vesta,  the  god  and  goddess  of  fire ;  Tellnmo  and  Tellus, 
of  earth ;  Neptunus  ana  Nympha  (Nimfo  would  be  a  more 
correct  Latin  form),  <ii  watw ;  Ju|^r,  m  rather  Jove,  and 
JunOt  of  air.  In  the  same  way  they  bad  Mavors  (or  Gra- 
divus),  together  with  Bellona,  to  preside  over  war. 

The  temple  of  Bellona  was  founded,  according  to  Pliny 
(XXXV.  3),  in  the  year  259  of  Rome,  by  App.  Claudius,  the 
colleague  of  P.  Servilius  Priscus.  Livy,  however  (x.  19), 
refers  the  foundation  to  App.  Claudius  C»cus,  the  colleague 
of  L.  Volumnius,  in  the  year  of  Rome  466 ;  and  the  latter 
is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  in  Gruter  (389.  4).  Both 
accounts  will  be  aubstantially  true,  if  the  latter  only  rebuilt 
the  temple.  When  any  Roman  ikmily  had  once  connected 
its  name  with  a  public  work,  those  who  afterwards  bore  the 
name  bad  a  pride  in  keeping  up  the  connexion.  The  temple 
waa  situated  in  tin  ninth  region,  b^ween  ^e  Carmental 
Gate  and  the  Flaminian  Cirous,  and  ecmsequenUy  withcmt 
the  walls  of  Servius.  It  was  on  this  aoooont  the  jdaee 
usually  selected  by  the  Roman  senate  and  oonsuls  fbr  the 
reception  of  embames  from  hostile  powers,  and  aW  of  their 
own  generals,  especially  when  these  come  to  daim  a  tri- 
umph; ibr  the  imperium,  or  supreme  military  authority, 
was  at  once  annulled  by  an  entrance  into  the  city,  and  with 
it  all  claim  to  a  triumph.  Near  the  temple  was  a  column, 
over  which  a  spear  was  hurled  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
any  foreign  state.  (Ovid,  Fasti,  vi.  201.)  This  rite  was 
introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  another.  Acoording  to 
the  original  ceremony,  a  herald,  or  fecial,  proceeded  to  the 
frontiers,  and  hurled  a  spear  of  defiance  into  the  hostile 
territmy ;  but  as  the  limits  of  the  empire  were  extended, 
this  became  Impractioableu 

The  goddess  was  nsually  represented  as  wearing  a  hel- 
met, and  bearing  a  shield  in  one  hand,  in  the  other  a  ftie- 
brond,  a  spear,  or  a  lasb.  Sometimes  she  was  blowing  a 
trumpet,  or  uttering  a  war-cry  and  mshing  to  the  combaL 
Her  image  is  seen  on  the  coins  of  the  Bruttii,  or  Brettii. 
(Motttfaucon,  Ant.  Ex.  i.  126.) 

The  wildest  extravagance  marked  her  worship.  Her 
priests  (Bellonarii),  like  those  of  Cybele  and  Bacchus,  af- 
fected insanity  (Juvenal,  iv.  123),  whirling  their  heads  round 
with  fearful  rapidity,  and  shrieking  out  wcn^s  of  pretended 
prophecy.  On  the  24th  of  March,  which  was  appropriately 
called  the  day  of  blood,  thev  exhibited  tbeir  zeal  by  making 
incisions  in  uieu:  arms,  and  sprinkUng  all  around  with  their 
blood.  The  nuwa  pmdent  among  her  followers,  however, 
contrived  to  produce  the  appearance  of  wounds  without  any 
solf-fctrture,  a  laxito  which  the  Empaf^  Cfnunodiu  cor- 
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rected  bjr  a  special  preoept  that  the  devotees  of  the  goddess 
should  make  bonB  fidt  incisions ;  but,  besides  the  priests 
officially  attached  to  the  vonhip  of  the  goddeu,  there  were 
voLuntewB  who,  imposton  or  enthtuiasts,  frequented  her 
temple  and  exhilntea  the  auneiyn^toinK^phraiuy.  Buoh 
nenes  indeed  ven  to  he  teen  in  the  templei  of  other  deities, 
but  more  partioularly  in  that  of  BcUono.  Hie  wretched 
creatures  were  eaIled,^iMMet  (frnn/uio,  a  temple),  which, 
thoufl^  a  torn  of  leinoach  or  eom|Miasi(Hi  among  the  edu- 
rated,  was  a  tide  honour  in  their  own  estimatiMi,  and 
prou^y  engraved  on  pablio  monuments.  See  an  inscrip- 
tion given  by  Qruter,  313, 1,  *To  Q.  Gaeoilius  Apollinaris, 
fanatic  of  the  temple  of  Bellooa,'  and  another  in  312,  7. 

The  worship  of  Bellona  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  goddess 
Mo,  in  the  sacred  ratios  of  Ctppadocla  and  Pontus  called  by 
the  common  name  of  Comana;  and  hence  the  Roman 
writers  often  use  the  title  of  Bellona  when  speaking  of  tbe 
Cappadoeian  goddess.  Strabo  in  the  same  way  calls  her  Enyo. 

The  earliest  orthography  of  tbe  name  of  the  Roman  god- 
dess was  Dnellono,  agreeing  with  dnellum,  the  dder  nrm 
of  beBum.  [See  article  B,  for  tbe  interehange  of  da  befim 
a  vowel  with  6.] 

BELLOWS,  niis  term  is  apjdied  not  only  to  the  com- 
mon instrument  hi  use.  but  to  any  machine  which  serves  to 
force  a  current  of  air  against  a  fire.  The  principle  of  all 
these  diffnent  adaptations  of  parts  is  the  same,  and  is  very 
aimibr  to  that  of  a  fiireing-pump.  By  one  motion  a  vacuum  , 
would  be  made,  if  it  were  not  fiir  a  valve  wliidi  opens  to- 
wards the  incipient  vacuum,  and  admits  the  air :  by  a  con- 
trary motion  the  air  just  admitted  is  expelled,  not  by  the 
valve  which  is  now  dosed,  but  by  vay  other  orifice. 

When  a  furnace  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  perpetual  Uast 
of  air,  it  may  have  two  separate  bellows,  worked  by  tbe 
same  machinery,  in  aueh  a  way  that  (me  is  dischai^ng  air 
while  the  other  is  receiving  a  new  supply.  The  iooon- 
venience  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  blast,  though  per- 
petual, ia  not  of  uniftHm  stiength.  The  blast-Aimooes  of 
Meitbyr,  in  Wales,  are  wwked  by  one  huge  auvpump. 
vbioh  oondoisea  the  air  in  ^herieal  resemirB,  oat  d  which 
the  blast-pipes  lead  to  tiie  flimaees.  In  cases  where  a 
uniform  and  gentle  blast  is  required,  as  in  the  oi^n,  the 
air  is  condensixl  into  a  leKervoir  called  the  wind-chest,  which 
supplies  the  pipes.  [See  Organ.]  A  patent  has  tatdy  been 
obtained  for  a  construction  by  which  a  perpetual  and  uni- 
ibrm  blast  is  produced,  and  instruments  for  domestic  use  are 
manufkcturea.  It  consists  in  a  vaned  wheel,  which  is  en- 
cloiied  in  a  vessel  communicating  with  a  tube,  the  vessel 
and  tube  being,  in  their  longitudinal  section,  in  form  like 
that  of  a  retort.  A  supply  of  air  is  obtained  by  holes  in  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  so  that,  on  turning  the  vane  by  an  exterior 
apparatus,  the  air  is  driven  through  the  tube,  and  tbe  blast 
thus  created  is  permanently  supplied  by  the  lateral  holes. 
These  instruments  are  very  cheap,  and  more  effective  than 
the  bellows  in  oommm  use. 

Tim  oldest  representation  of  bellowe  ia  in  the  Egyptian 
painthigs  copied  in  the  work  of  Rosellini,  now  (1839)  in 
course  of  publication.  (See  M.  G.  PI.  L.)  There  are  two 
pair  (tf  bellows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  with  which  they 
are  connected  by  long  tubes  of  wood  or  cane,  terminating  in 
pointed  metal  snouts,  A  string  is  attached  to  each  bellows, 
and  tbe  blower  takes  one  string  in  bis  right  hand  and  tbe 
other  in  his  lelt.  He  presses  with  one  foot  on  the  bellows 
that  is  filled  with  air,  at  the  same  time  raiding  his  other 
foot  from  that  which  is  just  exhausted,  and  also  pulling  up- 
mrds  with  the  string  that  is  attached  to  it. 

BELLU'NO,  a  town  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, and  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
wliich  forms  the  most  northern  part  of  Austrian  ItaW. 
being  divided  from  Carinthia  by  the  Norie  Alps.  Jn  tite 
time  of  the  Venetivi  republic,  the  district  oalled  *  il  Belln- 
nese '  was  circumat^ibeid  within  nanower  limits  than  the 
present  province  of  Belluno,  which  includes  the  territories 
of  Feltre  and  Cadore.  The  province  of  Belluno  is  bounded 
by  the  Tyrol  on  the  west,  Fnuli  on  the  east,  Carinthia  on 
the  north,  and  the  province  of  Treviso  on  the  south.  It  is 
watered  in  its  length  {h>m  N.  to  S.  by  the  river  Piave.  The 
population  of  the  province  amounts  to  122,000.  (Serristori, 
Saggto  StatiaHeo  delF  Italia.)  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous, and  affords  good  pastures.  Cattle,  and  tbe  produce 
of  the  dairy,  timber,  which  is  cut  from  the  mountain  forests 
and  floated  down  the  Piave  to  Venice ;  and  copper  from  the 
mines  of  Agordo,  constitute  the  chief  wealth  of  the  country. 
The  vine  and  other  fruit-trees  thrive  on  the  lower  hills 


about  the  valley  of  the  Piave.  The  country  abounds  with 
game.  An  account  of  tlte  copper-mines  of  Agoido,  and  the 
works  connected  with  them,  faaa  been  pubUslud  by  CTomiani 
deffli  Algarotti  (DeUo  StabiUtfmtto  iuUe  Mim^re  «  relaiive 
Fabbridu  deSDi^ttto  d Agordo,  Sva  Venexia.  ISSS).  The 
towns  of  tiie  province  an  Belluno^  Feltre,  uid  Cadore.  The 
town  of  Belluno  is  built  on  a  hQl.  near  the  right  or  western 
bank  of  the  Piave,  in  46°  10'  N.  lat,  and  IT  30'  E.  long., 
and  55  miles  N.N.E.  of  Padua.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
is  the  residence  of  the  delegate  or  governor  of  toe  province. 
Its  population  is  about  6000.  The  cathedral  was  built  after 
Palladio's  design.  The  palaoe  of  the  government  is  a  hand- 
some structure;  and  the  town  is  adorned  with  severi^ 
marble  fountains.  It  has  a  gymnasium,  and  an  *  Institute 
d'Educazione,'  or  higher  school  for  the  education  of  females, 
besides  elementary  schools  for  the  children  of  both  sexes. 
Perrin  Victor,  one  of  Napoleon's  generals,  Marshal  of 
France,  and  Duke  of  Belluno,  took  his  title  from  this  place. 

BELON,  PIERRE,  one  of  the  fathers  of  natural  history 
on  the  revival  of  lettera,  was  bom  at  a  hamlet  in  a  pariah  <tf 
the  Fkeneh  jffovipoe  of  Maine,  nmevhere  about  the  year 
1618.  DeHvvedly  great  aa  ii  the  ftme  whwh  he  aoquhnd, 
nothing  seems  to  be  known  eoneeming  his  family,  which 
is  generally  considered  not  to  have  been  of  note.  Medicine 
sod  botany  were  his  studies  at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life ; 
and  the  bishops  of  Hans  and  of  Clermont,  and  afterwards 
the  cardinals  of  Tonmon  and  of  Lorraine,  were  his  patrons. 
To  their  fostering  care  he  owed  his  education,  the  means  of 
travelling,  and  the  opportunities  of  publishing  the  obaenra- 
tions  which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  make. 

He  visited  Germany.  Bohemia,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt. 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  and  appeared  in  Paris,  after 
three  years  of  absence,  in  1550,  with  a  fine  and  extensive 
collection,  which  he  arranged :  he  then  proceeded  to  publish 
his  works. 

In  1557  he  traversed  Italy,  Savoy»  Dauphin£.  and  Au- 
rergne.  In  1564,  when  he  wu  about  ftnty-ftve  years  cHA, 
he  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  Ms  usefiil  career  hy  the  arm 
of  an  assas^,  as  he  wa*  retumingto  ^ris.  The  Bois  de 
Boulogne  was  the  Mene  of  this  murder. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  description  to 
give  a  catalogue  of  his  various  and  excellent  publications. 
The  sciences  of  botany,  zoology,  geography,  and  antiquity, 
were  all  enriched  by  his  labours. 

Henry  H.  and  Charles  IX.  of  France  reflected  hononr  on 
themselves  by  the  esteem  which  they  showed  for  this  cele- 
brated man,  who  was  for  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which 
be  lived.   [See  Birds.} 

BELOOCHISTAN,  or  the  conntry  of  the  Belooches, 
extends  along  the  coast  of  the  Indian  (jcean  from  tbe  river 
Indus  nearly  to  the  straits  of  Ormuz,  beginning  on  the  east 
with  Cape  Monro  or  Ras  Mooaree,  and  terminating  with 
Cape  Jask  on  the  west  In  the  interior  it  extends  farther 
east  and  west,  so  that  its  extreme  bonndaiies  are  Sf  50' 
and  69°  lO'  E.  long.,  and  24°  SO'  and  3<f  40'  N.  let  Its 
average  length  may  be  600  and  breadth  300  miles,  iriiicli 
will  give  an  area  of  180,000  square  miles,  or  about  die  sur- 
face of  the  British  island  and  one-half  more. 

This  country  was  formerly  considered  as  constituting  part 
of  Persia  and  afterwards  as  belonging  to  Afghanistan ;  but 
it  has  lately  been  ascertained  that  its  dependence  on  Caubul 
is  merely  nominal,  and  it  is  now  considered  as  a  separate 
country. 

The  countries  bordering  it  on  the  east,  and  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Indus,  are  under  the  do- 
minion of  a  Beloochee  family,  and  on  that  account  often 
included  in  Beloochistan ;  but  we  shsll  treat  of  these  dis- 
tricts in  the  article  StNDs. 

The  central  parts  of  Iran  (Penua)  ere  oocapied  by  exten- 
sive deserts,  wnieh  extend  from  S-E.  to  N.W.  upwards  of 
600  milea,  and  in  breadth  in  some  places  from  400  to  SCO. 
These  deserts  are  inclosed  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  border  o] 
mountain-tracts.  Beloochistan  forms  the  most  southcrr 
part  of  this  border,  and  separates  tbe  deserts  from  the  Indiar 
Ocean.  A  considerable  part  of  the  deserts  is  included  ir 
its  boundary,  and  is  called  the  desert  of  Beloochistan. 

The  desert  forms  its  northern  boundary,  except  at  its 
north-eastern  corner,  where  an  elevated  mountam-region 
Joins  the  numerous  ranges  inhabited  by  the  Cawkers,  a 
savage  nation  subject  to  Afghanistan.  This  mountain-re- 
gion, extending  southward  and  terminating  in  a  single 
range  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  divides  Beloo- 
chistan ftom  Sinde ;  bt^  a^.oonud^^l^j;||a^|^g  on  the 
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declivity  and  mt  tiie  Ibot  of  the  monntaiiiB,  is  nndw  tiie  do- 
minioo  of  the  Khan  of  Kelat,  and  Ibnou  the  provinoe  of 
Kutch  Guodava.  The  western  boaDdary  of  Beloochistan 
is  likewise  formed  hy  mountain-ranges,  which  be^n  on  the 
coast  with  Gape  Jask  and  Cape  Bombaraek  or  Ras  Ke- 
raxee,  at  the  latter  of  which  the  itoaitsof  Onnuz  commence, 
and  stretch  northward  to  the  detiert,  where  they  tenninate 
with  the  Surhud  Mountain*,  which  divide  the  Persian  pro- 
TiDces  of  Mogistan  and  Kerman  from  BeloochisUin. 

The  Hala  Mountains,  which  begin  at  Res  Mooaree  and 
rise  abruptly  to  a  oonipicuouB  faei^t,  run  for  about  a  hun- 
dred mibes  N.E.,  and  form  in  ^is  space  one  single  chain 
with  a  Sow  short  lateral  ones,  which  extend  in  breadth  from 
thirty  to  fioly  miles,  and  separate  the  plains  on  the  Indus 
from  thoae  of  the  province  of  Lns.  Near  26'  N.  lat.  the 
pimoipal  chain  h^na  to  run  due  north,  and  continues 
thus  to  the  moat  Dortfaern  extremity  of  the  country.  At 
the  same  dace  (2«°  S.)  a  high  lateral  chain  branches  off 
to  the  N. W.,  in  which  direetion  it  continues  for  upwards  of 
300  miles,  declining  aflerwarda  eradually  to  the  N.  and 
N.E.  till  it  terminates  nearly  at  toe  most  northern  punt  of 
Beloochiatan  with  the  ^rum  range.  At  a  short  distance 
from  the  Ajrum  range  the  Tukkatoo  Mountains  begin,  and 
running  east,  booq  join  the  Hala  range,  which  is  here  called 
the  Umbar  MounUios. 

The  extensive  tract  enclosed  by  these  ranges  is  an  up- 
land oonntry  and  comprehends  the  provinces  of  Jhalawan 
and  Saimwan,  with  the  intervening  district  of  Kelat,  and 
the  two  districts  of  Mustoong  and  Shawl,  which  Ibrm  the 
■oat  northern  angle  of  Belooohistan.  This  upland  country 
axteods  nearly  200  miles  in  breadOi  in  2S°  N.  lat,  but  it 
grom  MNnewhat  nanvwer  to  the  north  and  south  of  this 
pwallel ;  hut  even  at  the  most  northern  ttitremity  it  may 
be  a  hnndred  miles  wcmn. 

Where  this  upland  country  is  widest,  that  is,  in  the  pa- 
rallel of  Kelat  and  about  fifty  miles  to  the  north  and  south 
of  it,  the  whole  snrftce  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  high 
mountains  and  narrow  valleys,  with  only  small  levels  be- 
tween them.  The  highest  part  of  this  mountain-tract  is 
about  Kelat,  where  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country  may 
be  not  much  less  than  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
To  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the  north  of  it,  are  some  plains  of 
.considerable  extent,  which,  like  a  succession  of  terraces, 
seem  to  decrease  in  elevation  as  they  recede  from  the  cen- 
tral mass.  Such  plains  on  the  south  are  those  of  Boherab 
(from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  length  and  from  ten  to  twenty 
m  breadth),  Kbosdar,  uid  Wudd,  and  on  the  north  the 
Desht  be  Doulut  (the  desert  without  riches)  and  the  plain 
9f  Quatta.  These  plains  are  generally  divided  from  one 
another  by  ridges  twenty  miles  and  upwards  in  breadth. 
That  part  of  the  province  of  Sarawan  which  is  to  the  west 
of  the  mountains  and  borden  on  the  desert  has  a  large 
portion  of  level  ground  stretching  out  in  extensive  plains. 

The  elimate  in  the  higher  parts  of  this  upland  country 
resembles  that  of  the  northem  countries  of  Europe,  and  has 
tour  aeasoBS.  Snow  fhlls  from  October  to  the  end  of  Fe- 
bruary ;  and  from  the  close  of  the  month  of  November  to 
the  beginning  of  February  the  whole  country,  even  the 
valle^m,  are  covered  with  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  frost  is 
very  intense  and  commonly  attended  with  north-eastern 
winds.  The  winter  is  Ibllowed  by  a  good  deal  of  rain  in 
Pefarnary  or  March,  and  then  comes  the  dry  season,  which 
lasts  to  September.  September  and  October  are  showery, 
and  so  is  the  whole  cold  season,  except  daring  frosty  weather, 
when  the  mr  is  keen  and  bracing.  The  heat  is  never  un- 
pleasant, unless  it  may  be  a  fbw  days  at  the  dose  of  the 
summer,  and  in  the  country  bordering  on  the  great  desert. 

The  mountains  oonaist  of  bard  black  or  grey  rocks,  and 
the  earth  in  the  plains  and  valleys  is  mixed  with  such  a 
imrfusion  of  pebbns  and  stones,  that'  there  is  often  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  mould;  yet  in  some  places  the 
crops  of  wheat,  bariCT,  and  jawaree  {holcwi  sorghtm),  are 
identiful,  and  other  puces  aflbrd  excellent  pasture  for  sheep 
and  cattle.  Wheat  is  sown  in  August  and  September  ana 
reaped  the  June  following.  Rice  is  only  planted  in  the 
low  valleys,  where  there  is  a  supply  of  water  to  keep  it 
flooded,  which  is  only  practicable  in  the  southern  districts. 
In  the  northern  districts  there  is  TiJt  a  single  stream  which 
is  above  the  rank  of  a  rivulet,  unless  when  swollen  by  heavy 
rains  or  the  melting  of  snow. 

Kelat  or  Kelant-e-Nansaeer  is  the  reridenoe  of  a  khan, 
wfaose  dominion  extends  over  a  country  larger  than  England. 
Hue  town  ii  enclosed  with  a  wall  of  mud,  and  stands  partly 


on  the  dodivitf  of  a  faill.on  which  the  palace  of  the  khanii 
built  It  contains  3750  bouses  and  about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Among  the  smaller  towns  are  Sarawan,  with  500  houses, 
and  Kharan,  which  is  somewhat  larger,  in  the  province  of 
Sarawan,  and  Zuhuree  in  Jhalawan,  with  from  2000  to  3000 
bouses.  In  the  district  of  Shawl  is  Quetta  or  Kwotta,  with 
400  houses,  a  place  of  some  trade. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  upland  country  which 
we  have  here  described,  the  plains  of  Iran  approach  nearer 
to  those  on  the  Indus  than  at  any  other  place,  and  as  a 
smaller  number  of  mountain-ridges  here  opposes  the  pro- 
gress of  tiie  traveller,  this  district  has  been  chosen  for  the 
common  line  of  communication  between  the  high  plains  of 
Iran  and  those  on  the  Lower  Indus.  Two  passes  are  already 
known,  each  of  which  begins  at  the  town  of  Quetta  in  Shawl 
One  traverses  the  Hala  Mountains  in  a  southern  direction 
and  leads  to  the  town  of  Dadur  in  Kutch  Gundava.  This 
pass,  mnnmg  throu^  the  Vale  of  Bolan,  has  received  the 
name  of  die  Pass  of  Bolan.  The  other  road  passes  from 
Quetta  south-west  to  Mustoong,  thence  south  to  Kelat,  and 
from  Kelat  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  Gundava,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Kutch  Gundava.  The  latter  pass 
is  practicable  for  loaded  camels. 

The  province  of  Kutch  Gundava  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  upland  country.  It  extends  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Hala  Mountains,  and  belongs,  properly  speak- 
ing, to  the  plains  on  the  Indus;  but  it  does  not  extend  to 
the  bank  of  that  river,  being  separated  from  it  by  a  desert 
tract.  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  120  miles, 
but  the  habitable  and  fertile  part  of  it  is  liule  more  than 
sixty  miles  broad.  The  southern  boundary  is  formed  by  a 
jungle  of  low  trees,  which  between  Saatee  and  Poonoo  runs 
east  and  irest,  and  extends  southward  to  the  Indus,  whose 
banks  it  fringes. 

The  whole  of  this  province  consists  of  a  pliun  of  arid 
white  soil,  the  crusted  surface  of  which,  in  dry  weather,  is 
cracked  like  the  dried  bed  of  a  marsh.  It  would  be  unfit 
for  cultivation  but  for  the  rivers,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
inundate  a  large  portion  of  the  plain,  and  whose  water  is 
brought  by  canals  and  embankments  to  the  places  which 
lie  farther  off,  and  reserved  to  fertilize  the  country  in  the 
dry  season.  The  two  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Naree 
and  the  Kauhee,  both  of  which  issue  from  the  mountains 
where  the  Tukkatoo  range  crosses  the  Umbar  chain  and 
unite  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  Its  course  hence 
is  southerly  to  Cunda,  where  the  river  ^oes  off  to  the  west, 
nearer  the  mountains,  and  loses  itself  m  the  sand  and  im- 
penetrable J  angle.  According  to  some,  the  Naree  reaches 
the  sea.  (Condly.)  This  river  has  an  immense  Quantity  of 
water  when  heavy  runs  prevail  or  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains melts,  but  it  is  often  almost  dry  for  months  at  a  time. 

This  plain  partakes  of  the  climate  of  the  interti-opical 
countries,  the  year  being  divided  between  the  dry  and  ^e 
rainy  season.  The  latter  lasts  during  the  south-west  monsoon 
(from  July  to  September),  and  the  dry  season  occupies  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  The  winters  are  very  mild,  but  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  oppressive.  In  the  latter  season  the 
Bad£  Sumoom  or  pestilential  wind  blows  frequently,  and 
many  people  lose  their  lives  by  it.  Kutch  Gundava  is  a 
grain  country,  and  many  sorts  are  cultivated  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, more  especially  jawaree.  bajree  (holcus  spicatua).  and 
wheat,  besides  cotton,  indigo,  and  til  {sesamum).  The  vil- 
lages in  this  line  plain  are  very  numerous,  and  are  increasing 
every  year.  Gundava,  the  capital,  is  not  so  large  as  Kelat, 
but  ts  better  huQt,  and  probably  contains  about  20,000  in- 
habitants. The  other  considerable  places  are  Dander,  Bhag, 
and  Lheree,  of  which  Dadur  contains  400  houses  and 
Bhag  or  Baugh  2000. 

The  province  Lus,  which  extends  along  the  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  between  the  sea  and  the  upland  region,  is  a 
plain  perfectly  flat,  and  in  general  barren,  except  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  it  produces  abundant  crops  of 
grain,  sugar-canes,  &c.  The  remainder  is  partly  covered 
with  sand  and  partly  bare  and  stony,  or  di%-ersified  with 
thick  jungle.  Along  the  sea-coast  a  salt  marsh  extends 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  inland,  which  is  diversified  with 
tamarisk  and  other  jungle,  and  in  many  places  perfectly 
white  with  salt.  To  the  norUi  of  Bela  the  country  is  undu- 
lating, and,  towards  the  mountain?,  hilly. 

This  plain  is  separated  ttom  Sinde  \n  the  Hala  Moun- 
tains, and  by  another  chain  from  Hukran.   This  latter 
branches  off  from  the  upland  region  to  the  north  of  26° 
N.  lat,  and  nms  in  a  louth-weateta  apd>8oatturadir^^ 
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to  Ru  Kntoherie,  where  it  teiminates  wi  tha  shorn  of  the 
bhj  of  SonmeaQy.  On  this  chain  a  Hindoo  pagoda,  called 
HinfflatE,  stands,  from  which  it  receives  the  nsme  of  Hing- 
latz  Mountains.  Two  passes  lead  over  this  range,  one  at 
the  temple,  called  the  Hinglatz  Paas,  and  the  other  fturtbec 
to  the  north  near  Bela,  called  Bela  Pass.  Two  passes  like- 
wise traverse  the  Hala  Mountains,  one  not  far  from  the 
coast  Irads  to  Kurachee,  and  the  other  farther  to  the  north 
to  Hyderabad.  There  is  one  pass  to  the  upland,  which  is 
called  Kohun  Wat,  or  *  the  mountain  road.* 

The  whde  coast  of  this  province  lies  on  the  hay  of  Son- 
meany,  which  is  finmed  on  the  east  hy  Raa  Mooaiee  and 
Chilney  Ishind,  the  Kbaeta  of  Nearchiu.  and  m  the  west 
by  Cape  Arubah,  or  Oremarrah  in  Mukran.  It  is  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  said  to  be  free  from  rocks  or  shoals,  and 
contains  a  good  port,  named  hy  Nearchus  Port  Alexander. 
This  hay  receives  the  river  Poorally.  the  Arabis  of  Near- 
chus,  which  rises  north-east  of  Bela,  runs  along  the  base 
of  the  Jhalawan  Mountains,  and  afterwards  turns  to  the 
south,  in  which  direction  it  traverses  the  plain  and  reaches 
the  nea  about  two  miles  S.W.  of  the  village  of  Soonieany. 
At  Lyaree,  twenty  miles  N.N.E.  of  Sonmeany,  it  becomes 
navigable  for  small  boats.  At  Bela  it  is  only  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  jrards  wide,  end  a  foot  or  two  deep  in  the  dry  season, 
but  during  the  rains  it  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across  and 
unfordable.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  only 
two  ftthoms  of  water  on  it  at  low  water,  bnt  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Sonmeany  the  river  is  ftom  six  to  seven  ftthoma 
deep.  Bda,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Pocvally^  has 
2000  bouses,  and  in  its  vidnity  the  sasar-cane  is  much 
cultivEUed.   Lyaree  has  between  16(10  and  1800  houses. 

The  countries  which  we  have  described  are  under  the 
immediate  or  mediate  sway  of  the  khan  of  Kelat,  and  pay 
him  obedience.  In  the  remainder  of  Belooohistan  his  au- 
thority is  only  nominal. 

The  province  of  Meckrui,  or  Mukran,  called  Gedrosia  by 
the  antient  gec^^phers,  extends  fiom  the  western  boundary 
of  Lus  and  Jhalawan,  to  the  borders  of  Persia,  and  irom 
the  shores  of  the  sea  to  the  desert  of  Beloochistan.  It  is 
divided  {torn  this  desert  by  a  range  of  mountains,  called  the 
Wushutee,  or  Much  Mountains,  which  run  E.  and  W.,  and 
on  the  east  are  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Jhalawan^ 
on  the  west  decline  to  die  N.W.  and  join  the  mountain- 
region  of  Kobistan.  Another  ranoe  of  mountains  runs 
neariy  parallel  with  the  Wv^utee  Mountains,  at  a  distance 
itf  from  twen^  to  flftjr  miles  from  the  sea,  being  on  the  east 
connected  with  the  Hinglatz  range,  and  on  the  west  with  the 
mountain-re^on  called  Buihku^.  None  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  attain  any  great  height.  The  southern  range  di- 
vides Mukran  into  two  parts,  the  upland  and  coast,  but  both 
are  very  little  known. 

The  upland  of  Mukran  seems  to  consist  of  a  succession 
of  plains,  divided  from  one  another  by  ridges  of  hills  or 
mountains,  which, commonly  running  N.  and  S.,  connect  the 
two  mountain-ranges  which  fonn  its  boundary.  The  soil  of 
these  plains  generally  consists  of  bare  rock,  and  large  tracts, 
according  to  Arrian,  are  covered  by  sand,  idnab.  Alex.  vL 
S4,&c.)  Itisobservw],thatwhenevMtheseplunsexoeedten 
or  twelve  miles  in  width,  they  are  found  to  be  little  better 
than  complete  dwerts,  except  at  the  immediate  base  of  the 
hills  which  bound  them,  where  they  are  cultivated.  Most  of 
these  plains,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be  at  a  great  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  because  nearly  in  ul  of  them  the 
date-palm  grows,  and  produces  such  excellent  fruit,  that 
Mukran  is  noted  for  it.  The  best  are  those  of  the  valley  of 
Punjgoor,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  province. 

"nie  sea-coast  consists  of  flat  bare  plains,  very  little  ele- 
vated above  high  water-mark,  which  contain  many  salt- 
marshes,  and  extend  to  the  base  of  the  nearest  mountains. 
They  frequently  show  no  trace  of  vegetation:  Nearchus 
says  (Indike,  chap.  26)  that  the  sheep  which  were  supplied 
by  the  natives  to  the  ships  of  Alexander  had  a  fishy  taste 
from  being  fed  on  fi&b,  there  being  no  grass  in  tbe  country. 
The  wretched  mode  of  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coast,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  gave  the  general  name  of  Ichthyophagi, 
or  Fish-eaters,  is  described  by  Nearchus  (chap.  29). 

The  climate  of  Mukran  and  of  Lus  approaches  to  that  of 
the  intertropical  countries:  both  provinces  have  four  sea- 
sons, two  wet,  one  hot  and  one  cold.  The  first  wet  season 
begins  in  February  or  March,  and  lasts  only  two  or  three 
weeks ;  tbe  wind  blows  from  N.W.  Tbe  second  wet  season 
comes  on  with  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  continues 
through  June,  July,  and  August  These  vet  seasons  are 


particularly  finourable  to  the  growth  of  grass,  and  diangv 
many  tracts  into  pasture  ground.  Tbe  hot  season  begins 
after  the  rain  in  spring,  and  continues  till  October,  those 
months  excepted  in  which  the  south-west  monsoon  blows. 
The  heat  is  sometimes  so  excessive,  as  to  prevent  even  tbe 
natives  from  venturing  abroad  during  the  days  called  the 
Khoorma  Puz,  or  'date  ripening,'  which  takes  place  in 
August  The  cold  season  lasts  from  December  U)  February, 
but  even  then  the  air  is  warmer  than  at  any  time  in  tbe 
upper  parts  of  Jhalawan  and  Sarawan.  During  the  hot 
season  the  winds  blow  continually  from  the  sea  inland,  and 
though  they  are  seldcm  known  to  be  fittal  to  animal  life, 
they  destroy  vegstation. 

No  part  of  Belooohistan  suflers  more  from  searu^  of 
water  than  Mukran,  except  the  desert.  Owing  to  tbe  com- 
paratively small  elevation  of  the  mountuns,  the  hard  nature 
of  the  rocks  of  which  they  consist,  their  bareness  of  vegBtation, 
and  the  stony  and  sandy  surface  of  the  plains,  the  abundant 
rain  which  deacenda  is  not  abstffbed,  and  no  permanent 
streams  are  formed.  During  the  rain  the  water-courses  are 
changed  in  a  few  hours  into  rapid  torrents,  frequently  several 
miles  wide,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  they  dwindle  down 
to  insignificant  brooks,  and  in  the  dry  season  they  entirely 
cease  to  flow,  and  water  is  found  only  in  a  few  places  in 
their  beds.  These  beds  are  usually  overgrown  with  thick  and 
impervious  jun^,  which  supply  food  for  camels  and  goats, 
and  harbour  many  different  descriptions  of  wild  beasts. 

The  river  Suduok  forms  a  smsli  harbour  at  its  mouth,  > 
mile  from  whieh  is  the  village  Pusunee.  a]dace  of  SMnetrade 

The  river  Dust,  oc  Dustee  Nuddee.  or  Bhugwur,  is  a 
small  river  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  runs  a 
distance  of  six  or  seven  d^pnes  of  latitude  in  a  direct  line 
to  tbe  coast,  and  that  the  water  from  its  northern  extremity 
traverses  little  less  than  a  thousand  miles.  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  river,  which,  under  the  name  of  Boodoor,  traverses 
the  desert  of  Beloocbistan,  and  in  Sarawan  is  Called  Bale. 

Kedge,  which  is  considered  the  principal  town  of  Mukran. 
is  a  little  place  on  titie  Dnst  river,  with  a  small  fbrttess  on  m 
high  rock. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  Mukran  stands  an  extensive 
mass  of  mountain-ridges,  which  seem  to  rise  to  a  consider^ 
able  elevatkm,  and  to  enclose  high  and  cold  valleys.  They 
are  not  fit  for  agriculture,  and  are  inhatated  only  by  herds- 
men. This  mountain-distriet  is  called  Bushkum. 

The  mountains  of  Kobistan,  whidi  owapy  the  ntRthem 
comer  of  Belooohistan,  are  eonniected  with  those  of  Bush- 
kurd  hy  a  range,  which  attains  a  considerable  height  and 
divides  the  plain  of  Mukran  (more  especially  that  of  Kus- 
surkund,  which  is  twenty-five  miles  long  and  neariy  as 
broad),  from  that  of  Lushar  and  Bunpoor,  which  form  the 
plain  (or  Mygadee)  of  Kobistan.  These  plains  are  similar 
to  those  of  Mukran,  and  produce  dates  in  abundance.  The 
sandy  desert  of  Bunpoor,  which  extends  westward,  divides 
these  plains  and  the  mountains  of  Bushkurd  from  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Kirman, 

The  northern  half  of  the  province  of  I&ihistan  and  the 
contiguous  dutriets  of  Mukran  constitute  another  moun- 
tain-system, called  the  Surhud  Mountains  (or  cold  moun- 
tains), on  account  of  their  elevatim.  Between  29°  and  30^ 
N.  lat.,  tbe^  are  visiUe  at  tha  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety 
miles.  Their  declivities  and  lateral  branches  towards  tfa« 
desert  of  Beloocbistan  are  covered  with  trees,  and  oontaui 
many  fertile  districts  and  valleys,  with  a  blac^  loamy  ao^ ; 
and  even  some  of  the  loftiest  mountains  have  fine  earth  to 
their  very  summits.  But  the  western  dedivities  and 
branches  are  commonly  nothing  but  a  black  rock  destitute 
of  verdure.  These  mountains  are  rich  in  mineral  produc- 
tions. There  are  several  brooks  of  brine,  and  some  pools 
of  water  are  covered  with  a  scum  similar  to  naphtha. 
Iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  plentiful,  and  worked 
enough  to  supply  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Sal- 
ammoniac  is  tbe  native  product  of  a  mountain  called  Kob 
i-Noushadir  (or  the  hill  of  sal-ammoniac),  and  found  in  the 
fissures  of  the  rock.   BrimstMW  is  plentiful. 

The  dimate  of  this  mountain-tract  resembles  insone 
measure  that  of  Sarawan  and  Jhalawan,  but  is  much  milder. 
It  partakes  of  tbe  rains  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  these 
rains,  which  in  Mukran  are  always  regular,  are  here  oftm 
partial,  and  at  other  times  so  heavy  as  to  de&troy  the  crc^ ; 
in  either  case  th^  are  followed  by  a  famine.  Tbe  Kohu^, 
or  hilly  part  of  Kobistan,  contains  no  place  of  note.  In  the 
Mydanee  or  plain,  the  town  of  Puhra,  which  contains  40* 
hcRises,  is  the  latest.  ^  . 
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Th*  desert  of  Beloochistan  extends  to  the  north  of  the 
Wushutee  range,  between  the  provincea  of  Sarawan  and 
Kohtstan,  and  measures,  B.  and  W.,  about  200  miles.  No 
northern  boundary  can  be  assigned  to  it,  since  it  continues 
northward  to  the  banks  of  the  Hilmenci  river,  where  it  is 
called  the  desert  of  Sejeatan.  Nearly  in  the  middle  it  is 
t ravened  ftora  N.  to  S.  by  a  river  called  Boodoor,  whioh 
flows  aonthwud  towards  the  coast,  and  tn  both  sides  of  it 
the  desert  presents  a  dififerent  aspect.  On  the  east  the  iuf- 
Ace  is  covered  by  a  very  light  and  red  sand.  This  sand  is 
thrown  by  the  wind  into  an  irregular  mass  of  waves  running 
principally  E.  and  W.,  and  varying  in  height  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  Most  of  these  waves  rise  perpendicularly  on 
the  opposite  side  to  that  on  which  the  prevailing  wind 
blows,  and  when  seen  from  s  distance  they  resemble  a  new 
brick  wall.  The  side  facing  the  wind  slopes  off  with  a  gra- 
dual declivity  to  the  base  of  the  next  windward  wave,  or 
near  to  it,  and  a  hollow  or  path  is  thus  formed  between  the 
waves.  It  is  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  impossible,  to 
ascend  the  leeward  or  perpendicuUr  foce,  even  for  camels 
Onlr  two  plants  have  been  observed  growing  on  this  sand. 
To  the  west  of  the  river  Boodoor  the  sor&oe  is  covered  with 
»  havd  Uaek  gravel,  on  which  no  trace  of  verdure  is  seen ; 
nor  even  the  most  trifling  irregularity  in  the  sorfhce.  The 
b«d  of  the  river  is  ooverod  wiui  a  thick  jungle  of  diflkrent 
kinds  of  trees  and  brushwood,  the  faannt  of  wolves,  jaekals. 
and  other  wild  animals.  The  sultry  air  Dn  this  desert  is 
frequently  refteshed  by  tornados,  accompanied  by  torrents 
of  rain,  which  fall  in  extremely  large  drops,  but  are  imme- 
diately absorbed.  Without  these  tornados  it  would  be  im- 
inasible  to  pass  through  the  desert  at  any  season ;  and  from 
June  to  September  it  cannot  be  traversed,  notwithstanding 
tbe  preVBlence  of  these  gusts,  for  in  this  season  the  winds 
are  so  scorching  and  destructive  as  to  kill  both  animals  and 
▼egetmUes.  They  are  called  Julnt  or  Julo,  '  the  flame,'  or 
Bade  Sumoom,  '  tbe  pestilential  wind.'  This  description 
reminds  ns  of  the  dimeulties  experienced  by  the  army  of 
Alexandar  in  travenii^  the  sandy  deserts  of  Gedrosis. 
(Aniui,  vi,  23,  &c.) 

It  is  diflcult  to  gness  what  portion  of  Beloochistan  is 
avaiU^  lor  sgrieuUural  purposes :  it  Is  however  certain 
that  not  one-hundredth  part  is  actually  under  cultivation. 
Tbe  districts  fit  for  pasture  are  much  more  extensive,  but 
both  together  do  not  probably  amount  to  ono'tenth  of  the 
whole  sarftce.  even  if  the  desert  is  not  taken  into  the 
aooount.  Yet  the  inhabitants  display  ingenuity  and  indus- 
try in  some  branches  of  agriculture. 

All  kinds  of  grain  known  in  India  are  cultivated  in  Be- 
oochistan,  as  rice,  wheat,  barley,  bajree  (holcut  npicattu}, 
jawaree,  moong  (phaseoltu  mungo),  maize  or  Indian  com, 
dal  (vetch),  mutter  (a  kind  of  pea),  til  (tesamum),  and 
chauna  (deer  arietinum).  Rice  will  not  grow  in  Oundava. 

About  Kelat  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  are  cultivated, 
tnniips,  carrots,  cabbages,  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  peas,  beans, 
xadisnes,  onions,  oelerjr,  parslejr*  garlic,  ogg-ftruit,  cucum- 
bers. Madder  is  cultivated  with  great  care  in  the  districts 
north  and  east  of  Kelat,  cotton  in  great  abundanoe  in  Kuteh 
Gundava,  and  indigo  in  different  places.  The  si^ar-oane 
grows  chiefly  on  the  plains  of  Luss. 

The  upland  country  about  Kelat  abounds  in  all  fruits 
grown  in  the  countries  of  Europe,  as  apricots,  peaches, 
grapeb  of  various  kinds,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  phims,  cur- 
rants  and  cherries,  figs,  pomegranates,  mulberries,  melons, 
to  which  pistachio- nuts,  plantains,  and  guuvas  are  to  be 
added.  The  water-melons  attain  such  a  size,  that  one  man 
is  unable  to  raise  them.  The  almonds  are  excellent  in 
the  northern  districts  of  Shawl  and  Moostooog.  Tbe  lower 
countries  have  other  kinds  of  fruits,  especially  the  date, 
which  is  cultivated  with  ^;reat  cars  in  Mukran,  where  it  is 
oHisidered  as  the  best  gift  of  heaven ;  the  value  of  these 
trees  is  much  enhanced  loy  their  thriving  best  in  a  gravelly 
and  barren  soil. 

The  numerous  herds  of  cattle  require  much  fodder,  and 
the  culture  of  artiflcial  grass  is  not  neglected.  It  does  not, 
however,  extend  farther  than  to  tbe  culture  of  ousbpoosh,  or 
tamel  grass,  a  peculiar  kind  of  clover,  which  grows  with  a 
stalk  a  foot  jr  two  high,  and  has  leaves  like  shamrock. 

The  sid**-*  of  some  mountains  are  covered  with  trees,  and 
they  are  siao  found  in  the  jungle,  which  generally  covers 
the  wide  bed  of  the  rivers.  The  best  timber  is  produced  by 
belo poors  (a  species  of  Zizyphut  Jujuba)  and  the  tamarind 
tiees.  Hie  former  resemble  teak,  and  are  very  hard.  Most 
sf  the  trees  ofthiaooantryare  not  known  in  Europe  ana 


many  of  our  trees,  as  the  oak,  ash,  fir,  &c.  arc  unknown 

there. 

The  domestic  animals  consist  of  horses,  mules,  asses, 
camels,  dromedaries,  buffaloes,  sheep,  goats,  dogs,  and  cats. 
The  horses  are  strong,  well  boned,  and  large,  especially  to 
the  south  of  Kelat.  and  in  Kutch  Gundava ;  in  Luss  and 
Mukran  they  are  small,  and  deficient  in  spirit.  Sheep  are 
mostly  of  the  flat-tailed  kind.  Among  the  domestic  animals 
the  camel  and  dromedary  are  most  hi^b^  prized,  especially 
the  dromedaries,  on  account  of  their  fitness  for  the  long 
and  rem<de  marauding  expeditions  to  which  the  inhabitants 
are  so  prone.  Camels  are  not  found  in  the  lowland  coun- 
tries. 

Of  wild  animals  there  are  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  hyenas, 
wolves,  jackal^  tiger-cats,  wild  dogs,  fo^,  hares,  mon- 
gooses, mountain-goats,  antelopes,  elks,  red  and  moose  deer> 
wild  asses,  Sec.  The  wild-dogs  are  numerous  and  ferocious. 
They  frequently  bunt  in  packs  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  will 
seise  a  bullock  and  kill  him  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  being 
timid,  they  keep  in  the  most  impenetrable  jungles.  Lions 
and  tigers  are  rare.  The  hyena  alone  attacks  man,  but 
only  when  utged  by  severe  hunger,  or  when  irritated. 

Of  domestic  birds  only  fowls  and  pigeons  occur :  there 
are  no  geese,  turkeys,  or  dueks.  Of  wila  birds  almost  every 
kind  known  in  Europe  and  India  is  met  with,  and  the  bus- 
tards, jungle>fowls,  and  black  partridges  are  very  numerous. 
Hawking  is  a  favourite  pastime  with  some  (tf  the  chiefs  m 
the  western  districts,  and  they  pay  great  attention  to  the 
instruction  of  their  birds. . 

In  some  of  the  larger  rivers,  especially  in  the  Poorally, 
fish  are  plentiful  at  some  places ;  and  the  few  inhabitants  of 
the  sea-coast  gain  their  chief  subsistence  by  fishing :  but  it 
does  not  leem  that  fish  are  abundant  along  the  shore. 

Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  Jhalawan,  in  the  mines  near 
the  town  of  Nal,  not  far  from  Khozdur,  where  these  metals 
have  been  discovered  in  working  for  iron  and  lead.  They 
are  not,  however,  extracted  from  the  ore  at  the  place,  hut 
are  sent  in  their  native  state  to  the  Punjaub.  Lead,  iron, 
copper,  tin,  antimony,  iHimstone,  alum,  and  many  kinds  of 
mineral  salts  and  saltpetre,  occur  in  various  places.  Salt- 
petre is  dug  up  in  some  places  in  a  native  state,  but  at 
Kelat  is  extracted  from  the  earth,  and  is  preferred  to  that 
which  is  found  pure.  Rock-salt  is  very  oommon  in  Ko- 
histan. 

As  many  parts  of  Beloochistan  have  never  been  visited  by 
observing  travellers,  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  races  of  men  that  inhabit  this  extensive  country. 
We  know  only  those  which  live  in  tbe  eastern  and  northern 
districts,  the  Belooches  and  tbe  Brahooes,  who  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  figure  and  language,  and  partly  also  in 
manners  and  character. 

The  Belooches  are  a  tall,  active  race  of  men,  not  possess- 
ing great  physical  strength,  but  adapted  and  inured  to 
ehanges  of  climate  and  season,  «od  accustomed  to  undergo 
every  species  of  fatigue.  They  have  a  long  face  and  promi- 
nent features,  a  dark  complexion,  and  black  hair.  The 
Brahooes  are  short  and  strong-boned;  their  fhces  are  round, 
and  their  hueaments  flat :  numbers  of  them  have  brown 
hair  and  beards.  Their  external  appearance  reminds  us  of 
the  Mongol  race.  In  activity,  strength,  and  hardiness,  few 
people  surpass  them ;  and  they  are  both  inured  to  Uie  ct^d 
of  the  mountainous  regions  ^  Beloochistan  and  the  hot 
plains  of  Kutch  Gundava. 

The  Beloochee  language  partakes  considerably  of  the 
idiom  of  modern  Persia,  and  at  least  one-half  of  the  words 
are  borrowed  from  that  language,  but  greatly  disguised 
under  a  corrupt  pronunciation.  laeutenant  Pottinger,  after 
travriling  tfx  some  time  among  them,  was  enabled,  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  language,  to  understand  tdmos^ 
every  sentence  spoken  hy  the  Belooches  in  their  own  tongue 
The  language  of  the  Brahooes  is  quite  different  ftom  the 
Persian ;  but  it  contains  a  great  number  of  Hindoostanee 
words,  and  strongly  resembles  as  to  sound  the  Pm^jaubee, 
or  the  dialect  spoken  in  the  Punjaub. 

The  Belooches  are  subdivided  into  three  principal  tribes, 
the  Nharooes,  Rhinda,  and  Hughsees,  of  which  the  first  are 
the  most  distinguished.  They  inhabit  the  mountains  of 
Kohistan  exclusively,  and  are  settled  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  eastern  upland  country  to  the  north  and  soutfi 
of  Kelat  The  other  two  tribes  have  settled  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dava, where  they  are  incorporated  with  the  Juths,  or  culti- 
vators of  the  soil.  The  Betooches,  but  especially  the  Nhn- 
rooes,  consider  private  theft  dishonourable  and  aisgracefiil, 
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kit  pinnder  and  devutabon  of  a  country  am  viewed  bb 
highly  honourable  actions ;  and  acrordingly  they  are  much 
addicted  to  predatory  incursions,  which  they  execute  with 
surprising  activity  and  quickness.  Their  manners  are  pas- 
toral. Tney  usually  reside  in  ghedans  or  tents,  made  of 
black  felt  or  coarse  blanket,  stretched  over  a  frame  of  wicker- 
work.  An  assemblage  of  such  ghedans  is  called  a  toomun, 
or  village,  and  its  inhabitants  constitute  a  kheil,  or  society. 
Jjke  all  other  pastoral  nations,  they  are  hospitable,  indolent, 
and  fond  of  hunting.  Unless  occupied  by  some  favourite 
amusement,  they  will  spend  whole  days  in  lounfdng  from 
one  ghedan  to  another,  smoking  and  gunbling.  They  have 
commonly  two  wives,  and  sometimes  more.  They  treat 
their  women  with  attention  and  respect,  and  are  not  so 
scrupulous  about  their  being  seen  by  strangers  as  most  Mo- 
hammedans, although  they  hy  ifo  means  allow  them  to 
appear  in  public  at  an  times.  They  are  avaridous,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel. 

The  Brahooes,  who  principally  inhabit  the  province  of 
Jhalawan,  and  are  also  dispersed  towards  the  north  as  far 
es  the  desert,  are  a  still  more  unsettled  wandering  nation, 
always  residing  in  one  part  of  the  country  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  emifrrating  to  another  during  the  winter  season : 
they  likewise  change  their  immediate  places  of  abode  many 
times  every  veai-  in  quest  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks,  a 
practice  which  is  rare  among  the  Belooches.  But  many  of 
them  ate  husbandmen,  and  labonous  hard-workers.  On 
the  plains  to  the  south  of  Kelat  they  till  large  tracts  of  land, 
and  sell  grain,  cheese,  and  ghee,  with  a  few  coarse  blankets, 
carpets,  and  felts.  Thev  are  not  less  hospitable,  nor  less 
fftitnful  in  adhering  to  their  promises,  than  the  Belooches ; 
but  they  are  more  quiet  and  industrious ;  less  inclined  to 
rapine  and  violence,  though  at  least  equal  in  bravery ;  and 
their  manners  are  mild  and  iooffenRive.  though  uncivilized 
and  uncouth.  They  are  grateful  and  faithful,  and  exempt 
tVom  revenge,  cruelty,  and  avarice.  The  task  of  the  family 
is  divided  among  both  sexes,  nearly  as  in  most  countries  in 
Europe.  The  men  tend  the  flocks  and  till  the  ground :  the 
women  are  occupied  in  milking,  making  butter,  cheese,  and 
ghee,  and  working  carpets,  felts,  and  coarse  white  cloth. 
Both  sexes  mingle  more  tc^ether  than  is  usual  in  the  coun- 
tries of  western  Asia.  Both  nations  are  Soonee  Musulroans, 
and  consequently  many  of  their  usages  are  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 

The  Dewars  and  Juths  live  dispersed  among  these  two 
nations,  the  former  about  Kelat,  the  latter  in  Kutch  Gun- 
dava.  The  Dewars,  or  Dehkans  (t.  e.  the  villagers),  are 
agriculturists,  and  do  not  migrate.  They  speak  the  com- 
mon pure  Persian.  In  stature  they  are  below  the  middle 
size,  with  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  and  fhll  cheeks. 
They  are  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  disposition,  and  civil 
and  obliging  to  strangers,  but  not  given  to  hospitality. 

The  Juths,  who  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Kutch  Gundava,  show,  by  their  manners,  appearance,  and 
customs,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  aboriginal  Hin- 
doos. The  Juths,  like  the  Dewars,  t^ave  been  converted  to 
the  Mohammedan  foith. 

Tba  inhabitants  of  Luss  speak  a  language  similar  to  that 
of  Sinde,  and  strongly  resemble  the  Hindoos,  especially  in 
their  apathy  and  the  want  of  energy  in  their  countenances, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of  Mukran  are  a  puny 
and  delicate  race,  when  compared  with  the  Belooches  end 
Brahooes.  Their  blacker  complexion  may  probably  be  attri' 
buted  to  their  frequent  intermarriages  with  the  Arabs  of 
the  opposite  coast.  In  the  interior  of  Mukran  some  pastoral 
tribes  wander  about,  but  we  hardly  know  anything  of  them, 
as  well  as  of  the  pastoral  inhabitants  of  Bushkurd.  In  the 
towns  and  places  of  commerce  a  great  number  of  Hindoos 
arc  settled  as  merchants,  and  they  are  commonly  the 
wealthiest  inhabitants. 

The  commerce  of  Beloochiatan  is  not  of  much  importance. 
It  exports  grain  f^m  Kutch  Gundava  and  Luss,  dates  from 
Mukran,  and  horses  from  Kelat  and  Gundava.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  some  metals,  s|Hces,  and  manu- 
factured goods  of  silk  and  cotton ;  to  which  salt  from  Moul- 
tan  may  be  added. 

The  government  of  Kelat  is  despotic,  but  limited  by  a 
feudal  system.  The  sirdars  or  chiefs  of  the  tribes  are  bound 
lo  furnish  their  quota  of  soldiers,  and  to  attend  the  court. 
They  are  partly  hereditary,  and  partly  chosen  by  the  tribes 
themselves.  In  the  western  districts  the  authority  of  the 
klian  is  only  nominal ;  and  government  is  in  the  hands  of 
■he  wrdan,  who  are  commonly  chmen  by  the  pe<^le,  but  do 


not  enjoy  extensive  authority.  The  tribes  here  are,  pro* 
perly  speaking,  a  number  of  petty  republics,  in  which  every 
member  feels  that  he  has  a  right  of  revenging  his  owo 
wrongs,  and  of  giving  his  vote  on  all  matters  of  public  inte- 
rest. (Pottinger,  Travels  in  Baioochistan  and  Sinde  ;  Co- 
nolly's  Joumgy  to  the  North  of  India,  &c.;  Bumes's 
Travel*  to  Bokhara ;  Map  of  Omtr(d  Atia,  bv  Arrowsroith.) 

BELOPOL  or  BYELO-POLYE.  the  captal  of  a  circle 
in  the  province  of  Charkoff,  in  European  Russia,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Vira  and  Kriga,  tributaries  of  the  Seim ; 
it  is  of  modern  date  and  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of  earth 
and  a  moat  It  contains  eight  diurches  of  wood,  nearly  600 
houses,  besides  forty-six  wooden  storehouses,  had  in  1783  a 
population  of  9050  souls,  mostly  of  the  egrieultural  dan, 
which  h«s  now  increased  to  about  10,000 :  it  has  extensive 
distilleries  of  brandy,  and  has  yearly  markets,  but  it  is  not 
a  place  of  much  trade  or  of  any  note  for  operative  industry. 
It  is  about  140  miles  (312  versts  according  to  Qeorgi)  to  the 
N.W.  of  Charkoff,  in  SI"  ^  N.  lat.,  and  34"  34'  E.  long. 

BELO'PTERA,  in  zoology,  a  fossil  genus  established  by 
Deshayes  and  described  by  Blainville  as  an  animal  entirely 
unknown,  containing  in  the  back  part  of  its  muscular  en- 
velope a  symmetrical  calcareous  or  bony  shell  formed  of 
a  thick  solid  summit  very  much  loaded  behind,  and  a  front 
tube  more  or  less  complete,  the  cavity  of  which  is  conical 
and  annular,  the  shell  or  bone  having  wing-sh^>ed  appen- 
dages without  any  anterior  shield-like  prolongation. 

I>e  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections.  The 
firit  oonstits  of  species  whose  wing-shaped  appendages  are 
united  below  the  summit,  and  whose  cavity  ia  somewhat  in 
the  shape  <rf  a  scuttle  (Aott«) ;  of  this  section  Behptera 
aepioidea  is  given  as  an  example. 


Bldt  Tiav.  End  i4aw.  Islenwl  mvlir. 

The  second  includes  species  whose  wing-shaped  appen- 
daess  are  distinct,  and  whose  cavity  is  completely  conical 
with  traces  of  chambers  and  of  a  uphon.  Of  this  division 
Beloptera  btiemnoidea  is  given  as  an  illustratun. 


De  Blainville  observes  that  this  genus  ought  to  be  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  sepiacea  or  aUtlet ;  and  that  the  first  of 
the  species  is  evidently  vary  much  allied  to  the  bones  of 
those  animals,  while  the  second  approaches  the  belemnitet. 

After  all.  the  probability  is,  that  these  bodies  are  only 
portions  of  the  bones  of  some  of  the  cuttle-fishes ;  and  this 
appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Cuvier. 

If  a  perfect  bone  of  the  common  species  of  our  coasts  be 
closely  examined,  a  structure  very  anabgous  to  the  conical 
circularly-grooved  cavity  of  Beloptera,  although  in  a  more 
expanded  form,  will  be  observed.  These  fossils  have  been 
found  in  the  London  clay,  and  other  beds  above  the  chalk. 

Voltz,  in  his  memoir  on  Belemnites,  makes  Belopten 
tepioidea  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Bdosapia. 

BELOS^PIA.   [See  Bsloftera.I 

BELSHAM,  THOMAS,  a  dissenting  minister  of  the 
Unitarian  persuasion,  was  bom  at  Bedford,  April  IS,  17S0, 
O.S.  On  his  mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  Earl 
of  Anglesey :  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  Belsbam,  was  a 
man  of  classical  attainments.  Two  of  his  Latin  poems. 
Mors  Triumphans  and  Canadia,  have  been  praised  by  com- 
petent judges.   Hiis  grntleman.  intending  to.hriiig  bb 
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ua  nioaiaa  to  hit  own  ^Cbmod,  ptuwd  him  under  the 
care  of  aninent  schoolmaiten  until  ue  was  of  an  age  to  be 
sent  to  the  DiBsenting  Academy  at  Daveatry,  then  und^ 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Aahworth,  where  he  was  a 
student  for  five  yean.  By  the  time  his  studies  were 
completed,  his  taleata  and  acquirements  attracted  such 
notioe  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  tutor<  an  office 
which  be  continued  to  fill  tat  seven  years.  Being  then 
desirous  of  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession,  be 
spent  three  years,  in  connexion  with  a  congregation  of 
Pratestaat  Dusenters,  at  Worcester,  where  he  was  greatlv 
esteemed  for  bis  learning  and  urbanity,  and  was  so  mucn 
attached  to  the  society  of  the  place,  that  he  yielded  with  re- 
luctance to  the  importuni^  of  his  friends  wlio  were  desirous 
of  placing  him  at  the  farad  of  the  academy  at  Daventry. 
He  returned  to  this  place  in  1781,  in  the  ca|neit3r  of  theolo- 
gicai  tutor  and  head  of  the  institution,  which  situation  be 
held  till  1789.  In  addition  to  the  labours  which  devolved 
upon  him  in  the  institution,  he  became  the  minister  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  town,  and  in  both  capa- 
cities he  was  so  eminently  successful,  that  he  might  probably 
have  continued  in  them  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  but 
for  a  change  which  took  place  in  his  religious  opinions.  He 
bad  been  educated  in  the  doctrines  of  Calvinism,  but  having 
embraced  Unitarianism,  he  relinquished  his  connexion  bou 
with  the  academy  and  with  his  congregation.  About  this 
time,  a  new  college  being  established  at  Hackney  by  those 
Diasenters  who  were  friendly  to  unrestrained  religious  in- 
quiry, it  was  placed  under  the  directioa  of  Mr.  Belsham, 
but,  in  a  few  yean,  it  sunk  far  want  of  fundi  to  support  it. 
Before  this  event  took  place  he  was  ohoaea  to  the  vacant 
pulpit  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  the  Gravel  Pit  eongregatioo, 
where  he  again  entered  upon  those  exertions  whioh  were 
most  congenial  to  his  tastes.  Eleven  years  afterwards,  in 
1805,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Disney,  the  colleague  and  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Lindsey,  Mr.  Belsham  removed  to  Essex 
Street  Chapel,  London,  of  which  he  continued  the  pastor 
during  the  rest  of  his  life. 

From  the  time  that  Mr,  Belsham  avowed  his  conversion 
to  the  doctrines  held  by  the  Unitarians,  he  espoused  their 
cause  with  great  zeal,  and  advanced  it  by  applying  his 
talents  and  feamiDg  to  its  defence.  One  of  his  earliest  pub- 
lication* was  A  Review  qf  Mr.  Wilber/orce's  7y«afu«, 
entitled  A  Practical  View  ^  the  prevailing  Religiotu  de- 
tent of  Prnfetsed  Christians,  Sus.,  1798,  in  which  it  was 
the  writer's  design  to  place  the  theological  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  amiable  and  eloquent  author  of  the  *  Prac- 
tical View,'  in  contrast  with  those .  professed  bv  Unitarians. 
In  1811  he  gave  to  the  public  the  results  of  ois  investiga- 
tions on  the  most  important  su^ect  that  had  ever  occupied 
his  mind,  in  a  work  entitled  A  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Scrip- 
lure  Docirine  concerning  the  Person  of  Christ.  His  single 
sermons,  on  subjects  chiefly  suggested  by  public  events, 
would  make  up  several  volumes,  and  his  controversial 
writings  are  numerous.  There  is  hardly  any  branch  of 
theolo^,  or  of  the  doctiiDes  or  evidences  of  revelation,  on 
which  Mr.  Belsham  baa  not  published  his  thoughts.  His 
Evidences  the  Christian  Revelation  is  a  poweifully  argu- 
mentative and  sometimes  eloquent  work,  which  had  a  large 
sale,  and  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  of  his  performances. 
His  last  work,  and  that,  perhaps,  on  which  his  reputation 
must  rest,  was  A  Translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul  the 
Apostle,  with  an  Exposition  and  Notes.  He  had  been  pre- 
viously employed  on  a  work  of  which  he  is  now  known  to  have 
been  the  editor,—  The  Improved  Version  f^fthe  New  Testa- 
ment. But  Mr.  Belsbam's  literary  works  were  not  exclusively 
tbe>logical.  In  1601  he  published  Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind  and  of  Moral  Philosophy.  As 
a  follower  of  Hartley,  he  resolved  all  mental  phenomena 
into  the  association  of  ideas.  His  theory  of  mortus  supposes 
the  ultimate  happiness  to  harmonize  with  the  greatest  gene- 
ral good,  and  he  concludes  that  'self-love  and  benevuence 
can  only  be  reconciled  by  religion.'  Besides  his  numerous 
obituary  sermon^  he  published  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev. 
Theophilus  Lindsey,  M.A.,  including  a  Brief  Analysis 
his  Works,  ^c,  1812,  a  piece  of  biography  both  interesting 
.ind  useful.  In  the  same  tomb  which  contains  the  remains 
«f  this  venerable  pastor  rests  Mr.  Belsham,  whose  proudest 
boast  it  was  to  be.  as  he  is  de^ribed  on  the  stone  which 
covers  it,  '  the  friend,  associate,  and  successor  of  Priestley 
and  Lindsey.' 

(See  Memoirs  of  the  late  Rev,  Thomas  Belsham,  by  John 
WiUiams.  8vo.  1833.) 


BELSHAM,  WILLIAM,  an  active  writer  on  polities 
and  history,  brother  of  Thomas  BelshaiD,  was  bom  in  17S2, 
and  died  November  17th,  1827,  at  Hammorsmith.  Ha 
resided  at  one  period  at  Bedford,  and  was  intimately  ac 
quainted  with  several  of  the  most  celebrated  public  men 
belonging  to  the  Whig  party,  to  whose  politics  be  was 
strongly  attached.  His  literary  career  commenced  in  1 789, 
by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  *  Essays,  Historical*  Poli- 
tical, and  Literary,'  in  2  vols.  Svo,  These  were  followed  by 
Letters  and  Essays,  published  at  various  periods,  on  the 
Test  Laws,  the  French  Revolution,  the  Distinction  between 
the  Old  and  New  Whigs,  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  .the 
Poor  Laws.  In  1793  he  published,  ia  2  vols.  8vo.,  *Me- 
mmrs  of  the  Kings  of  Oreat  Britain  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick-Lunenberg.'  In  1 795  be  again  appeared  as  an  his- 
torical writCT,  by  the  publication  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  Reign 
of  George  Hi.,  to  tiie  Session  of  Padiament  ending  1 793,' 
in  4  vols.  Svo.  To  these  were  added  the  5tb  and  6th  vo* 
lumes,  in  1801.  In  1798  he  published,  in  2  vols.  Svo.,  a 
'  History  of  Great  Britain  fnun  the  Revolution  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover  ;*  and  in  1806  his  histo- 
rical works  were  published  in  a  uniform  edition  in  twelve 
Svo.  volumes,  under  the  title  of  *  History  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.'  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  following  miscellaneijus.  works. 
In  1797  '  Two  Historical  Dissertations:  1.  On  the  Means  of 
the  Ministerial  Secession  in  1717.  2.  On  the  Treaty  of 
Banover,  1725,'  being  a  reply  to  some  animadversions  oon- 
tained  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  (rf  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  In  1798 
'Two  Historical  Dissertations  on  the  Silesian  War.  and  on 
the  Character  and  Conduct  of  Louis  XVI.'  In  1800  a 
*  Reply  to  Herbert  Marsh's  Vindication  of  the  History  of 
the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France;'  and  in  1801 
'  Remarks  on  a  late  publication,  styled  "  The  History  of  the 
PoUtics  of  Great  Britain  and  France." '  In  1802  '  Remarks 
on  the  Peace  of  Amiens.'  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
volume  on  the  '  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,'  '  Letters  to  Wil- 
berforce,'  and  a  *  Chronology  of  the  Reigns  of  George  III. 
and  IV.'  (Watt's  BibUoiheca  Britannica.) 

BKLSHAZZAR  (TBtWtffja  or  TWtm^a, 

the  last  king  of  Bahvlon  of  Ihe  Chaldieaii  dynasty.  He  is 
the  Nabonnedus  of  Beroaus,  Nabonadius  of  the  Canon  Pto< 
lemni,  Nabodenus  of  Alexander  Poly  hist.,  Nabonnidochus  of 
Megasthenes  AWdenus  in  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.,  Labynetus 
of  Herodotus,  Naboandelus  of  Josephiu.  Belshaizar  was 
the  son  of  queen  Kitocris.  He  perisned  538  or  539  before 
Christ,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign,  in  ike  night 
when  Babylon  was  stormed  by  Cyrus  whilst  the  attention  of 
the  court  was  engaged  by  a  splendid  festival. 

According  to  Berosus,  as  quoted  by  Josephus,  Belshazzar 
being  defeated  in  battle  against  Cyrus,  escaped  to  Borsippa, 
where  be  surrendered  and  was  graciously  received  by  Cyrus, 
who  sent  him  to  Carmania,  where  he  lived  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  But  this  account  of  Berosus,  who  makes  various  incre- 
dible statements,  is  inconsistent  with  ^e  testimony  of  the 
Bible.  Herodotus,  who  describes  the  capture  of  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  says  nothing  of  the  death  of  Belshazzar :  the  ac- 
count of  Xenopbon  m  his  Gyropeedia,  which  is  not  of 
course  considered  as  historical  authority,  says  that  the  king 
was  killed,  but  he  does  not  mention  his  name. 

According  to  P  ttBTT*  (ed.  Breithaupt,  p.  26), 

one  of  the  eunuchs  having  heard  Daniel's  interpretation  of 
the  HENS  HENB  TKKKL  upHARSiN,  Dan.  V.  25,  in  the  fol- 
lowing night  cut  off  Belshazzar's  head  and  brought  it  to 
Cyrus  and  Darius,  who  b&Meged  Babylon.  Cyrus  adored 
God.  and  resolved  to  restore  the  Jews  to  their  country  and  to 
rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

(See  Dan.  chap.  V.  and  vii. ;  la.xiii.  14;  Comp.  Jcr.  v.  31. 
41 ;  Josephi  Ant.  x.  11,  2 ;  Apion.  i.  20 ;  Eusebii,  Chron. 
Armen.  i.  p.  45,  and  pp.  60,  61,  72;  Eusetiii  Prt^araJt'o 
Evangelica,  ix.  41 ;  Herodotus,  i.  77, 188,  191 ;  Xenophon, 
Cyroptsdia,  vii.  5 ;  Bemboldi  Dissertaiioin  J>an.  v.  AltorC 
1740, 4to. ;  Opferhaua  Spicil.  Wst.  Chron.  263,  &c. ;  Usserii 
Annates  to  the  year  3448 ;  Hartmann  Syst.  Chron.  342,  seq.: 
Jahn's  Einlcitung  ii.  1.  216  ;  Berthold  4,  Exc.  zurri  Daniel, 
pp.  848.  S56.) 

Marsham  took  Belshazzar  for  Evilmerodach.  (  Can.  Chron. 
597.)  Gatterer  (Handbuch  der  Universalgeschichie,  i.  p. 
393)  took  him  for  Laborosoarchod,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Neriglissar.  George  Syncellus  took  him  for  Neriglissar 
himself.  (CAron.  pp.  223, 230 ;  comp.  Cedren.        p.  113. 

The  history  of  Beldiazzu  hu  been  a  favourite  subject  tot 
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poets  and  artiste:  the  paintiDK  of  Bel«bazzar's  Feast  by 
Martin,  and  tbe  dramaa  of  Mil  man  and  Hannah  More  on 
this  Kubject,  are  well  known. 

The  Assjrrio-Babylonic  name  fciven  to  Daniel  at  thecoiirt 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  Beltshazzar.  (Dan.  i. 

7,  ii.  26,  iv.  i,  vi.  15,  x.  1.)  The  names  of  tbe  sovereign 
and  the  favourite  indicate  the  esteem  in  which  Bel  was  held, 
and  moan  the  Prince  of  Bel,  i.  e.  Prince  whom  Bet  favours. 

BELSK  or  BYELSK,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  that 
name  in  the  ]frovince  of  Bialjntok  in  western  Russia,  and 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Polish  vojrvodeship  of  Pod- 
iachia,  is  a  neat,  well-built,  paved  town  on  the  Biala,  a 
small  stream  which  traverses  the  fertile  country  that  lies 
around  it.  It  has  two  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  a 
united  Greet,  and  CanneUte  monastery ;  but  the  population, 
which  is  once  said  to  have  been  5000,  is  at  present  reduced 
to  about  1800  souls,  among  whom  are  but  few  Jews,  to 
whom  Belsk  has,  among  other  privileges,  that  of  refusing  a 
settlement  within  its  jurisdicUon.  ti"  40*  N.  lat.  and  20° 
3'  £.  long. ;  about  twenty-thiee  miles  (thir^-five  verats) 
south  of  Bialystok. 

BELT,  which  in  Danish,  as  in  Bngtish,  ngnifies  a  gudle, 
is  the  name  ^ven  to  two  oi  the  three  straits  by  whi^  the 
Baltic  Seals  joined  to  the  Cattegat  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  Great  and  Little. 

^e  Great  Belt,  which  is  the  middle  one  of  the  three 
straits,  and  the  widest  outlet  for  tbe  waters  of  the  Baltic, 
begins  on  the  south,  about  54°  SO'N.  lat, between  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island  of  Langeland  and  tbe  western 
shores  of  Laaland,  and  terminates  on  the  north  between 
Rees  Ness  on  the  island  of  Zealand,  and  the  southern  ex- 
tremity  of  Samsoe.  Its  length  may  be  about  seventy  miles. 

Tbe  narrowest  part  of  the  strait  is  at  its  Boutbern  ex- 
tremity, where  it  is,  properly  speaking,  divided  into  two 
straits  by  the  island  a  Luigeland;  for  the  narrow  sea  be- 
tween tlMt  island  and  those  of  Arriie,  ToosingN  and  Fionia 
is  eompiehended  under  the  name  of  Great  Belt,  and  is 
hardly  more  than  four  miles  in  lH«adth.  The  principal 
branch  between  Lwgeland  and  Laaland  is  rather  more  then 
eight  miles  wide.  To  tbe  north  of  tbe  northern  extremity 
of  Langeland  ^e  breadth  of  the  strait  varies  between 
sixteen  and  twenty-four  miles. 

Except  near  the  shores  the  depth  of  the  water  is  consider- 
able, hut  very  irregular,  varying  from  five  to  twenty-five 
fathoms.  But  some  small  and  low  islands  and  many  shoals 
render  the  navigation  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  on  that 
account  the  passage  of  tbe  Sound  is  preferred.  In  the  last 
war,  however,  English  men-of-war  commonly  passed  through 
tbe  Belt.  The  merchant-vessels  which  pass  through  it  are 
obliged  to  pay  the  customary  duties  at  Nybow  or  Nyeborg, 
on  the  island  of  Fionia.  The  shwes  on  both  sides  of  the 
strait,  being  low  uid  irregular,  form  many  good  harbours 
and  anchorages. 

Between  Myborg  in  Fionia  and  Corsoer  in  Zealand,  where 
the  strait  is  only  sixteen  miles  across,  a  regular  communi- 
cation is  established  by  steam-boats  and  smacks.  In  the 
good  season  the  passage  is  not  difficult ;  but  in  the  latter 
port  of  the  autumn  anu  in  winter  it  is  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, especially  on  account  of  the  pieces  of  floating  ice  which 
in  severe  weather  become  very  numerous,  and  are  sometimes 
cemented  together  by  hard  frost.  It  is  then  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  make  one  part  of  the  passage  in  a  sledge  and  the 
other  in  a  boat  When  in  such  circumstances  snow  begins 
to  fall,  tbe  small  island  of  Sprogoe,  which  lies  in  the  strait 
but  omsiderably  nearer  to  the  coast  of  Fionia  than  to  that  of 
Zealaiid,  offers  a  place  of  rel'ug^.  The  Danish  government 
has  erected  a  building  on  this  island  for  the  reception  of 
travellen. 

Tbe  Little  Belt,  the  most  western  of  the  three  straits, 
begins  on  the  souUi  between  the  islands  of  Arriie  and  Alsen, 
and  extends,  between  the  island  of  Fionia  and  Jutland,  to 
the  CapM  called  Oger  Ness  on  Fionia,  and  Bicomsknudde 
on  Jutland.  Its  length  is  upwards  of  eighty  miles,  but  its 
width  varies  considerably.  Towards  the  southern  extreoiity, 
between  the  islands  Arr5e  and  Alsen,  it  is  generally  above 
ten  miles  across.  At  Assens,  a  town  of  Fionia,  it  narrows 
suddenly  to  about  five,  and  farther  north  it  grows  by  degrees 
narrower,  so  that  between  the  town  of  Middelfart  on  Fionia, 
and  the  opposite  coast  at  Snogbiie,  the  distance  hardly 
amounts  to  three-quarters  of  a  nule.  At  Fredericia,  where 
the  vessels  which  pass  the  strait  pay  the  customary  duties, 
the  strait  is  lUtle  mote  than  a  mile  wide. 


The  depth  of  the  water  is  considerable,  \-arying  fruu  fo«r 
to  twenty-se%-en  fathoms ;  but  the  navigation  is  dangerous, 
on  account  of  the  low  islands  (Aaroe,  Baagoe,  and  Fanoe)* 
the  numerous  shoals,  and  tlie  violent  currents  whieh  con- 
stantly run  through  the  strait  from  south  to  north. 

The  shores  of  the  island  of  Fiouia  are  low;  but  on  the 
mainland  they  rise  in  a  few  places,  though  nowhere  to  any 
considerable  height  Regular  places  of  passage  are  be- 
tween Fredericia  and  Striib,  and  Sno^oe  and  Middellhrt. 

(Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Mer  Balttgtu;  Gliemann,  Geo- 
graph.  Detcripiion  of  Denmark;  and  Pauly^s  Topography 
of  Denmark ;  Gliemann 's  Mem,) 

BELTEIN.  or  BELTANE,  the  name  of  a  kind  of  fes- 
tival, formerly  and  probably  still  observed  in  I/eland  and 
Scotland,  in  most  places  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  some  parts 
of  the  west  of  Scotland  it  is  observed  on  St,  Peter's  day, 
June  29.  In  Ireland  we  find  two  belteins,  one  on  the  1st 
of  May,  the  other  on  the  2l8t  of  June.  To  the  beltein,  also, 
in  all  probability,  the  fires  which  were  formerly  and  are  per- 
haps yet  lighted  in  many  parts  of  England  on  Midsummer 
Eve,  are  to  oe  referred. 

Beltein  signifies  the  fire  of  Baal,  the  worship  of  whom  is 
supposed  to  have  existed  in  England,  Soolland,  and  Ireland 
in  tlie  remotest  period  of  dmidial  supmtition.  The  Phm- 
nician  Baal  probably  denoted  the  Bun  [see  Baal],  as  Asb- 
taroth  did  the  Moon.  Beltein  was  therefore  the  fire  lighted 
in  honour  of  the  Sun,  whose  return  and  visible  influence 
upon  the  productions  of  the  earth  was  thus  celebrated.  Xo 
na  Beat  Una,  and  neen  na  Beai  tina,  in  the  Irish  language, 
are  the  day  and  eve  of  Seal's  fire.  (Fairy  Legend*  and 
Traditiona  qf  the  South  of  Ireland;  and  MacCurtin's 
Bnglish-Irish  Diet.,  4to.Par.  1732.  p.  451.) 

Tbe  following  account  of  the  beltein  is  given  in  Poealoir 
Gaoidhilge-Sax-Bhearia,  or  an  Irish-English  Dititiooary 
<b^  O'Brien),  printed  at  Paris,  4to.  1768:—*  Bedltine,  or 
bai-tine,  ignis  Belt  Dei  Asiatici :  i.  e.  tine-Beil.  May-daj, 
so  called  from  large  fires  which  the  Druids  wwe  used  to 
light  on  the  summits  of  the  highest  hills,  into  which  thsj 
drove  four^fboted  beasts,  using  at  tbe  same  time  certain 
ceremonies  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  people.  Tliis  pagan 
ceremony  of  lighting  these  fires  in  honour  of  tbe  Asiatic 
god  Belus,  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  month  of  May,  which 
is  to  this  day  called  mi  na  Beal-iine  in  the  Irish  language. 
Dr.  Keating,  speaking  of  this  fire  of  Beal,  nays,  that  Uie 
cattle  were  driven  through  it  and  not  sacrificed,  and  that  the 
chief  design  of  it  was  to  keep  off  all  contagious  disorders 
from  them  for  that  year ;  and  he  also  says,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland  quenched  their  fires  ou  that  day,  anc 
kindled  them  again  out  of  some  part  of  that  fire.  The  above 
opinion  about  the  cattle  is  confirmed  by  the  following  words 
of  an  old  glossary,  copied  by  Mr.  Edward  Lhuyd :  Da  iene 
eoimnech  do  ^mtts  na  dn^fthe  contineet  kdb  nujredbjcraib 
ague  do  berdte  na  ceatra  entra  or  teomaKdmb  eecha  bliadna  • 
the  main  sense  of  which  is,  that  the  Druids  lighted  two 
solemn  fires  every  year,  and  drove  aU  four-footed  beasts 
through  them  in  order  to  preserve  them  from  all  contagious 
d^tempers  through  the  current  year.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  qf  Scotland, 
vol.  xi.  8vo.  Edinb.  1794,  p.  620,  the  minister  of  Callander 
in  Perthshire,  speaking  of '  peculiar  customs,'  says,  *  Upon 
the  first  day  of  May,  which  is  called  Beltan  or  Beltein-day, 
all  the  boya  in  a  township  or  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors. 
They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a  round  figure,  by  cast- 
ing a  trench  in  tbe  ground  of  such  circumference  aa  to  hold 
the  whole  company.  They  kindle  a  fire,  and  dress  a  repast 
of  eggs  and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  Thet- 
kne^  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  which  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up,  they  divide 
the  cake  into  so  many  portions,  as  similar  as  posable  to  one 
another  in  size  and  shape,  as  there  are  persons  in  tbe  com- 
pany. They  daub  one  of  these  portions  all  o\*er  with  chat^ 
coal,  until  it  be  perfectly  black.  They  put  all  the  bits  of 
cake  into  a  bonnet.  Every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  por- 
tion. He  who  holds  the  bonnet  is  entitled  to  the  last  bit. 
Whoever  draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person  who  ia 
to  be  gacrificed  to  Baal,  whose  favour  they  mean  to  implore, 
in  rendering  ihe  year  productive  of  the  sustenance  of  man 
and  beast.  There  is  little  doubt,'  the  writer  odds,  *  of  these 
inhuman  sacrifices  having  been  once  ofi~ered  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  East,  although  they  now  pass  from  the  act 
of  sacrificing,  and  only  compel  the  devoted  person  to  leap 
three  times  through  the  flames,  with  which  the  ceremonies 
of  this  festival  ore  dosed.' 
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Tlie  minister  of  Lbgenui,  in  Perthshire,  given  a  Kirailar 
account  (Ifnd.  vol  \.  p.  84)  of  the  celebration  of  the  beltein 
in  his  parish.  He  says,  *  On  the  1st  of  May,  O.  S.  a  festival 
called  Beltan  is  annually  held  here.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
bv  the  oov-herds,  vho  assemble  by  snores  in  the  fields  to 
dress  a  dinner  for  themselves,  of  boiled  milk  and  egs;8. 
Those  dishes  they  eat  with  a  sort  of  cakes  baked  for  the 
ooeauon,  and  having  small  lumps,  in  the  form  of  nipples, 
raised  all  over  the  surface.  The  cake  might,  perhaps,  be 
an  offering  to  some  deity  in  the  days  of  Driiidism.' 

Mr.  Pennant's  account  of  this  rural  sacrifice  is  more 
minute.  He  tells  us,  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  in  the  High- 
lands <k  Scotland,  the  herdsmen  of  eivry  village  h(dd  tMir 
Bel-tein.  '  They  cut  a  square  trench  in  the  ground,  leaving 
the  tuif  in  the  middle ;  on  that  they  make  a  fire  of  wood, 
on  which  they  dress  a  large  caudle  of  eras,  butter,  oatmeal, 
and  milk,  and  bring,  besides  the  ingredients  of  the  caudle, 
plenty  of  beer  and  whiskey :  for  each  of  the  company  must 
contribute  something.  The  rites  begin  with  spilling  some 
of  ^e  caudle  on  the  ground,  by  way  of  libation ;  on  that, 
every  one  takes  a  cake  of  oatmeal,  upon  which  are  raised 
nine  square  knobs,  each  dedicated  to  some  particular  being, 
the  supposed  preserver  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  or  to  some 
particular  animal,  the  real  destroyer  of  them.  Each  person 
then  turns  his  face  to  the  fire,  breaks  off  a  knob,  and,  fling- 
ing it  over  his  shoulders^  says,  *'  This  I  give  to  thee,  preserve 
thou  my  horses **  This  to  thee,  peserve  thou  my  sheep 
an^  so  M.  After  that  they  use  tne  same  oeramony  to  the 
Doxioas  animals  i  ■*  This  I  give  to  the^  O  ftx  1  span  thou 
mjlamhs;"  "This  to  thee.  O  hooded  crow  t"  '*  This  to  thee, 
eaglet"  When  the  ceremony  is  over,  the^  dine  on  the 
caudle ;  and,  after  the  feast  is  finished,  what  u  left  is  hid  by 
two  persons  deputed  for  that  purpose ;  but  on  the  next  Sun- 
day they  re-assemhie,  and  finish  the  reliques  of  the  first 
entertainment.'  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Scotland,  8vo.  Ches- 
ter, 1771,  p.  90.) 

General  Vallancey,  in  his  Batay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the 
Irish  Language,  Svo.  Dublin,  1772,  p.  19,  noticing  the  1st 
of  May,  says,  *  On  that  day  the  Druids  drove  all  me  cattle 
through  the  fires,  to  preserve  them  from  disorders  the  en- 
suing year.  This  pagan  custom  is  still  observed  in  Munster 
and  Connaught,  where  the  meanest  cottager  worth  a  cow 
and  a  wisp  of  straw  practises  the  same  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  and  with  the  same  superstitious  ideas.  (See  also  the 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  p.  233.) 

Jamieson,  in  his  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Lattguage,  vol.  i.  in  voce,  says,  '  In  Ireland  Beltein  is 
celebrated  on  the  Slst  of  June,  at  the  time  of  the  solstice.' 
This  is  beyond  a  doubt  a  second  festival  of  Beltein.  He 
adds,  *  There,  as  they  make  fires  on  the  tops  of  hills,  every 
member  of  the  family  is  made  to  pass  through  the  fire ;  as 
they  reckon  this  ceremony  necessary  to  ensure  good  fortune 
through  the  succeeding  year.'  Beltein,  he  says,  is  also  ol>- 
served  in  Lancashire.  Hutchinson,  in  his  History  of  Cum- 
berltmd,  vol.  i.  p.  77.  speaking  of  the  parish  of  Cumwhet- 
ton.  says,  *  They  hold  tne  wake  on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  with 
lighting  fires,  dancing,  &o.  The  old  Belteing.' 

In  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland, 
fsvo.  Edinb.  1792.,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  the  miuister  of  Loudoun 
in  Ayrshire  says  that  the  custom  amongst  ^  herds  and 
young  people  to  kindle  fires  in  the  high  grounds  in  honour 
of  Bntein  is  now  kept  there  on  St.  Peter's  day,  (hat  is 
June  29tfa. 

The  practice  of  lighting  fires  on  Midsummer  eve  in  Eng- 
land, in  honour  of  the  summer  solstice,  is  fully  illustrated 
by  Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  238,  et  seq. 

Jamieson  says,  *  Although  tlie  name  of  Beltein  is  un- 
known in  Sweden,  yet  on  the  last  day  of  April,  i.  e.  the 
evening  preceding  our  Beltein,  the  country  jwople  light 
great  fires  on  the  hills,  and  spend  the  night  in  shooting. 
This  with  them  is  the  eve  of  Walbui^'s  Mess.  The  first  of 
May  is  also  observed.' 

BELTIRS,  THE,  a  small  horde  of  Tartar  extraction, 
who  dwell  along  the  banks  of  Abakan,  in  the  Russian  pro- 
vince of  Tomsk,  in  Siberia.  In  features  and  dialect  Uiey 
moAt  resemble  the  Sagay-Tartars ;  like  them  they  are 
heathens,  and  only  di^r  from  them  in  the  custom  they  have 
of  never  burying  their  dead,  whose  bodies  they  suspend  to 
large  trees :  for  this  purpose  they  select  the  most  secluded 
and  unfrequented  spot  they  can  find,  and  hang  up  the 
corpse  in  a  deal  coffin,  after  placing  the  most  valuable  gar- 
ments of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  his  household  utensils, 
some  vietiuls.  and  a  saddle*  in  the  oo£Bn.   In  general  they 


have  two  wives,  and  their  refUsal  to  abandon  this  habU  ii 
said  to  be  the  only  bar  to  their  conversion  to  Chriitianity. 
They  bring  their  tribute  to  the  Russian  government,  to  the 
fortified  town  of  Kuxnezk,  where  all  differences  tlut  may 
arise  between  them  are  adjusted.  Their  numbers  do  not 
exceed  150  bows  and  arrows,  or  males  of  mature  age ;  at 
least,  this  is  the  quota  for  levy  of  the  tribute.  (Oewgi  and 
Vsevoloysky.) 

BELTS,  JUPITER'S.   [See  Jupitbr.] 

BELTURBET.  in  the  baiony  of  Loughtea,  and  county  of 
Cavan,  on  the  river  Erne,  sixty-one  miles  N.W.  by  W.  from 
DubUn.  The  town  formeiiy  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament.  It  is  a  onrporate  town,  govemed  by  a 
twoTOSt,  and  is  chiefly  the  proper^  of  the  Xanesboroi^ 
nmily.  Then  is  extensive  commonage  in  the  environs, 
and  turbary  attached  to  each  holding,  Hera  is  a  good 
market-house,  with  sessitms-house  above ;  and  a  spacious 
church,  in  the  church-yard  of  which  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  extensive  fbrtification.  The  water  communication  to 
Ballyshannon  is  complete,  and  might  be  opened  to  the  sea 
at  comparatively  little  cost,  and  with  immense  advantage  to 
both  tne  county  Cavau  and  Fermanagh.  In  1891  the 
population  of  Belturbet  was  a  little  above  2000 :  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  increased  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  1884 
there  wen  in  the  town  four  schools,  and  altogether  in  the 
parish  eleven,  educating  310  males  and  338  females.  (Stat. 
Surv.  of  County  Capon  ;  Pettigrew  and  Oultcoi's  Qentrat 
Register;  Commitnoners'  Reporta.) 

BELU'OA.   [See  Stukgkon.] 

BELUR  TAGH.   [See  Bolob  Taoh.] 

BELUS  (^2  or         |3qXoc)  was  the  name  of  the  chief 

deity  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  The  Chaldee 
Bel  (^3),  as  well  as  the  Hebrew  Baai  (^),  means 

Lerd.  The  Greeks  wen  apt  to  substitute  Zeus  for  Belus, 
and  the  Romans  Jupiter.  The  planet  Jupiter  was  also 
worshipped  under  the  zuune  of  Baal  hy  the  old  Anhians 
as  the  chief  star  of  happiness.  The  temple  of  Bolus  at 
Babylon  was  plundered  sod  much  damaged  by  Xerxes. 
Alexander  gave  orders  for  its  nstoration,  but  the  priests 
being  slack  in  executing  the  work,  he  intended  to  employ 
the  whole  army  in  rebuilding  the  temple.  [See  Babylon.] 
According  to  Herodotus  0-  7),  Belus  was  the  father  of 
Ninus. 

iSee  Isai.  xlvi.  1;  Jer.  1.3,  li.  44;  Baruchvi.40;  Herod, 
i.  178,  181-183;  Died. Sic.  ii.  6,10;  Paus.  i.  16,  3,  viii.33. 1; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  30,  xxxviti.  55, 58 ;  Arriani,  Anab.  iii.  1 6, 
vii.16, 17,  Cvt.  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16;  Norberg,  OntmoMt.y.  28, 
Gesenius,  Jes.  vol.  ii.  pp.  286,  337,  358 ;  Winer's  RealuAr- 
terbueh,  under  Bel.)    [See  Baal.} 

BELUS,  the  name  of  a  small  river  of  Syria,  the  sand  of 
which  was  used  for  making  glass.  (See  F1ui.t.  19,  and  the 
story  in  xxxvi.  26.) 

BELVEDE'RE,  in  architecture,  is  a  small  hnflding  con- 
structed at  the  top  of  a  house  or  palace,  and  open  to  the 
air,  at  least  on  one  side,  and  often  on  all.  The  term  is  an 
Itslian  compound,  signifying  *  a  fine  view ;'  and  in  Italy  it  is 
constructed  expressly  for  that  purpose,  combined  with  the  <^ 
jeet  of  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breese,  vlueh  Uows  freshar 
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on  tlie  house-top  than  in  the  coofinod  streets.  Many  houses 
in  Rome  have  belvederes,  for  the  most  part  or  a  simple 
form.  The  most  celebrated  construction  of  this  kind  at 
Rome.whicliis  in  the  Vatican,  was  built  byBramante  in  that 

Eart  called  the  court  of  the  Belvedere.  The  form  of  this 
uilding  is  semioircular,  and  it  stands  over  an  enormous 
niche,  a  remarkbble  feature  in  the  facade,  of  which  the  bel- 
Tedere  makes  a  part.  From  this  belvedere  the  view  is  one 
of  the  finest  that  can  be  imagined,  extending  over  the  whole 
city  of  Rome  and  the  Campagna,  bounded  by  the  distant 
Apeiinines,  the  tops  of  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  a  large 

Eart  of  the  year.  Belvederes  are  not  uncommon  in  France ; 
ut  the  term  is  applied  rather  to  a  summer-house  in  a  park 
or  garden,  tlian  tb  the  constructions  on  the  tops  of  houses, 
although  small  edifices,  similar  to  those  in  Italy,  are  some- 
times constructed  on  the  tops  of  buildings  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  a  fine  view.  There  is  a  small  building  in 
Windsor  Great  Park  which  is  called  a  Belvedere. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  wooden  trellice-work,  so 
common  in  the  painted  representations  of  buildings  at 
l^ompeii,  was  a  construction  similar  in  its  purpone  to  the 
beU'odere  of  the  modern  Italians.  {Plcau  and  Elevations,  in 
MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  a  View  qf  the  Vati- 
can in  the  King  *  Library,  Brit.  Mu9. ;  Encyclopedie  Me- 
thodique.  art.  *  Architecture;'  Gell's  Pompeii,  plates.) 

BELVISIA'CEifi,  a  little-known  natural  order  of  plants, 
comprehending  one  genus  only,  discovered  in  the  kingdom 
of  Oware,  by  Palisot  de  Beauvois,  who  called  it  Napoleona  ; 
it  was  subsequently  named  Belvisia  after  its  discoverer. 
[See  BsAUTOts.]   It  has  been  figured  under  the  name  of 


[BcItUU  cctnilu.] 

l.e*l]FX  viewed  from  ■boT«:  S,  Um  tatne  Ib  pruAle;  3,  tTie  oqIct  oorolU; 
I,  Ibe  iaiMT  corolla ;  S,  the  lUmcDi  wen  froDi  iboTe  |  0,  on«  of  the  •lameni 
Mpanto ;  7.  >D  (rTM7  cut  UiiDugh. 

Napoleona  imperialis  in  the  Flora  of  Oware  and  Benin, 
where  we  find  the  only  account  of  it  It  was  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Oware,  growing  to  the 
height  of  seven  or  ei^ht  feet,  and  loaded  with  large  broad 
bright  blue  flowers,  sitting  close  upon  the  branches.  They 
■re  remarkable  for  having  a  superior  calyx  of  five  pieces,  to- 
gether with  a  double  monopetalous  corolla,  of  which  the 
outer  forms  a  flat  crenelled  diic,  and  the  interior  is  divided 


into  a  great  number  of  regular  narrow  segments.  The  sta- 
mens are  only  five,  or  rather  perhaps  ten,  united  by  pairs 
into  five  parncls,  resembling  so  many  petals.  The  stigma 
is  peltate  with  five  angles,  and  covers  over  the  antbers. 
The  fruit  is  said  to  be  a  berry,  with  a  single  cell,  containing 
a  parcel  of  seeds  lying  in  pulp.  From  such  an  account  it 
will  be  evident  to  the  botanical  reader  that  this  must  be 
one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

Palisot  de  Beauvois,  its  discoverer*  coiigidered  it  the  type 
of  a  new  natural  order  allied  to  the  gourds;  Brown,  we 
believe,  suspects  its  relation  to  the  passion- (lowers ;  Lindley 
originally  stationed  it  near  Styracen,  but,  in  his  NixuM, 
places  it  near  the  Campanulas.  It  is  probable  that  it  has 
been  inaccurately  described,  and  that  no  exact  opiniou  can 
be  formed  about  it  until  it  has  been  examined  in  a  fresh 
state.  In  the  mean  while  we  give  a  figure  of  it,  copied 
from  the  Flora  of  Oware,  in  the  nope  that  this  notice  may 
fall  into  the  bands  of  some  traveller  visiting  the  remote 
country  in  which  it  grows. 

BE'LYTA,  in  eutomology,  a  genus  of  the  order  Hif- 
menoptera,  and  family  Proctotrupidee.  The  species  of  this 
^enus  are  minute  four-winged  Hies,  having  the  antennin 
fourteen  or  fifleen-jointed,  filiform  in  the  males,  and 
thickened  towards  their  extremity  in  the  females.  They 
frequent  sandy  situations. 

BELZO'NI,  GIOVA'NNI,  was  a  native  of  Padua,  but 
of  a  family  originally  from  Rome,  as  he  himself  states  in 
the  preface  to  bis  work  on  Egypt.  He  passed  hit  early 
youth  at  Rome,  where  he  intended  to  enter  the  monastic 
life,  but  the  French  invasion  of  that  city  in  1798  altered 
bis  purpose,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  left  Italy,  and 
visited  in  succession  several  parts  of  Europe.  His  family 
supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittances,  but  as  they 
were  not  rich,  Belzoni  exerted  himself  to  gain  a  living  by 
his  own  talents.  He  turned  his  attention  chieHy  to  hrdrau- 
lies,  which  he  had  studied  at  Rome.  In  1803  he  armed  in 
England,  where  he  iMon  afXer  married;  and  after  nine 
years'  residence  in  England,  during  part  of  which  he  gained 
his  living  by  exhibiting  feats  of  strength,  be  set  off  with  his 
wife  for  Portugal  and  Spain,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Malta,  and  from  Malta  to  Egypt,  where  he  arrived  in  1815. 
His  object  in  going  to  Egypt  was  to  construct  an  hydraulic 
machine  for  irrigation,  wbich  should  raise  the  water  quicker 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  the  clumsy  engines  then  used 
in  that  country.  He  proposed  his  plan  to  Mehemet  Ali 
Pacha,  by  whom  it  was  approved.  Belzoni  constructed  a 
machine  in  the  pacha's  garden  at  Zubra,  near  Cairo,  and 
the  experiment  proved  successful,  but  owing  to  the  preju- 
dices and  opposing  interests  of  the  natives,  it  was  abandoned 
before  it  was  completed.  Belzoni  then  decided  upon  risitiag 
Thebes,  and  bis  intention  becoming  known  to  Mr.  Burck- 
hardt,  the  latter  gentleman  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Salt,  the 
British  consul,  to  employ  Belzoni  to  remove  the  colossal 
bust,  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  called  tlie  Young  Memnon, 
which  he  accomplished  with  great  ingenuity,  shipped  it  in  a 
bar^e,  which  sailed  down  to  Rosetta,  and  thence  to  Alex- 
andria, where  it  was  shipped  for  England.  This  head, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of^  Egyptian  colossal  sculpture.  Belzoni,  on  his 
return  to  Cairo,  received  a  present  through  Burckhardt, 
half  of  which  was  paid  by  Mr.  Salt.  For  the  whole  parti- 
culars of  this  transaction,  see  Belzoni's  TraveU,  and  also  a 
compressed  narrative  of  the  same  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Egvplian 
Antiquities,  British  Museum,  in  the  Library  qf  Enter- 
taining Knowledge.  Before  embarking  the  colossus.  Bel- 
zoni  made  an  excursion  higher  up  the  country,  visited  the 
great  temple  of  Edfu,  and  tliu  islands  of  Elephantine  and 
of  Phils,  and  proceeded  into  Nubia  as  far  as  the  second 
cataract.  He  was  the  first  to  open  the  great  temple  of 
Abousambul,  Or  Ipsambul,  which  is  cut  in  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  the  front  of  which  was  so  much  encumbered 
by  the  accumulated  sand,  that  only  the  upper  part  of  it  was 
visible.  He  succeeded  in  partly  clearing  the  sand  wbich 
stopped  the  entrance,  and  thus  made  the  interior  of  this 
antient  rock-cut  temple  known  to  the  world.  In  1817  Bel- 
zoni made  a  second  journey  into  Upper  Egypt  and  Nubia, 
during  which  be  made  excavations  at  Camak,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Nile,  and  found  there  a  colossal  bead  of 
granite,  several  statues,  an  altar  with  basso-rilievi,  sphinxes, 
&c.  The  colossal  bead  and  an  arm  ten  feet  in  length,  both 
belonging  to  one  colossus,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  this  enterprising  tra- 
veller was  the  opening  of  a  splendid  tomb  in  the  Beban  iA 
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Uolouk^  or  Vallay  of  the  Tombe  of  the  King*.  He  fimnd 
3ut  by  guess  the  right  entrance,  which  had  been  blocked  up 
for  macy  centuries,  had  it  cleared,  and  at  last  made  his  way 
into  the  sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  calcareous  rock, 
and  richlv  adorned  with  pictures  in  low  relief,  and  hiero- 
glyphics painted  in  the  brightest  colours.  Belxoni  made 
Swings  of  the  chambers,  took  impressions  in  wax  of  the 
figures  and  hieroglyphics,  noting  carefuUy  the  various  co- 
lours, and  thus  eonstruoted  a  p^bet  fac-nmile  of  this  mas- 
mflcenttomb,whiDhwaiafterw(udi«hibited  in  London.  He 
also  brought  to  Sngland  a  uicmh^ua  of  arragODite  (com* 
HKHily  called  an  alamstar  sanxmhagus),  which  m  iband  in  a 
chamber  of  the  great  tomb.  Mr.  Salt  pud  Belxoni' a  ex- 
penses in  these  undertakings,  besides  giving  him  a  remu- 
neration, and  received  for  his  share  part  of  the  antiquities 
which  Behioni  collected,  and  among  the  rest  the  saroopfaa- 
gus,  which  he  afterwards  sold  to  Mr.  (now  Sir  John)  Soane 
the  architect  for  2000/.  (See  the  Life  and  CorreapontUnce 
of  Salt  by  J.  Halls.)  Belzoni  also  opened  numerous  other 
sepulchres  excavated  in  the  ridge  of  rocks  at  Qoumou,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Libyan  mountains,  near  western  Thebes.  The 
difficulties  and  labour  he  bad  to  encounter  are  described  in 
his  own  plain  but  forcible  style.  '  The  entrance  to  the  tomlra 
of  Goumou  is  roughly  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  the  sand  nearly 
chokes  up  the  passage.  In  some  places  there  is  not  more 
than  a  vacancy  of  a  foot  left,  which  you  must  pass  through 
creeping  like  a  snail.  Some  of  these  passages  are  300  or 
300  yards  in  length,  and  at  the  end  you  find  yourself  in  a 
more  convenient  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit  in  it. 
But  what  a  place  of  rest  I  You  are  surrounded  in  all  direo- 
tu)ns  by  heaps  of  mummies ;  the  black  walls,  the  fiunt  light 
given  by  the  candles  or  torches,  the  naked  Arabs  holding 
the  torches,  all  covered  with  dust,  and  looking  like  living 
mummies,  all  this  forms  a  scene  that  cannot  ha  described. 
A  vast  quantity  of  dust  arises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the 
throat  and  nostrils,  and  a  great  strength  of  lungs  is  required 
to  withstand  the  strong  effluvia  from  the  mummies.  When 
I  attended  to  sit,  my  weight  bora  on  the  body  of  an  em- 
balmed Egrptian,  and  it  crushed  it  ai  if  it  had  been  a  band- 
box. I  sunk  altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with 
a  crash  of  bones,  wooden  cases  and  rags,  which  raised  lunh 
a  dust  as  kept  me  motionl^s  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  till  it 
subsided.'   (Belzoni'a  Narrative.) 

Belzoni's  next  undertaking  was  the  removal  of  an  obelisk 
from  the  island  of  Philee,  the  shaft  of  which  was  twenty-two 
feet  long,  and  two  wide  at  the  base,  which  he  accomplished 
with  no  other  aid  than  poles,  rotten  palm  ropes,  and  a  few  ig- 
norant Arab  peasants.  He  placed  it  in  a  boat,  and  contrived 
to  pass  it  safely  down  the  falls  of  Assouan.  The  obelisk 
was  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  'VfTilliam  Bankes,  at  whose  expense  it  was  removed, 
and  who  has  since  erected  it  at  Kingston  Hall  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  removal  of  this  obelisk  was  attended  with  some  unplea 
sant  occurrences.  Some  persons,  employed  or  bribed  bv 
Drovetti.  a  Piedmontese,  formerly  a  conaul,  and  now  a  col- 
lector of  antiquities,  endeavoured  by  violence  to  prevent 
Belzoni  from  effecting  the  removal  of  the  obelisk,  •vrhitih 
they  wished  to  securo  for  their  master.  On  Belzoni's  re- 
turn to  Thebes,  he  was  assailed  by  two  Italians  in  Drovetti's 
service, '  and  many  Arabs :  a  scuffle  ensued,  in  which  Bel- 
zoni was  in  danger  of  his  life.  He,  however,  with  his  usual 
boldness,  surmounted  all  difficulties.  His  high  stature  and 
robust  f^me,  great  strength,  and  commanding  mien,  gave 
him  great  influence  over  the  Arabs,  who,  like  all  semi- 
barbarous  people,  pay  great  respect  to  physical  superiority. 

Belzoni  discovered  also  the  entrance  into  the  second  great 
pyramid  of  Jizeh,  and  penetrated  into  the  central  chamber, 
the  existence  of  which  was  before  unknown,  though  it  ap- 
peared, from  an  inscription  fbund  there,  that  it  had  bani 
entered  by  the  Arabs.  In  September,  1818,  he  again  left 
Cmro,  went  to  Bsni,  and  thence  struck  across  the  Desert  to 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  there  discovered  the  ruins 
of  the  antient  town  of  Berenice,  and  visited  likewise  the 
emerald  mines  of  Mount  Zabarah.  In  the  following  year 
(1819)  he  went  on  another  excursion  to  Lake  Moans,  and 
from  thence  to  the  smaller  Oasis,  which  lies  due  west  of  it. 
No  European  was  known  to  have  visited  the  spot  befbre 
Mm.  Belzoni  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be  the  Oasis  of 
Jupiter  Ammon.  At  Inst,  in  September,  1819,  he  left 
Egypt,  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  during  which  he  made 
numerous  and  important  discoveries,  in  which  there  was 
more  novelty,  as  well  as  difficulty,  than  in  those  made  by 
the  Frendi  daring  their  occupation  of  the  country. 


Belzom  returned  to  Italy,  and  visited  bit  native  town. 
Padua,  the  citizens  of  which  had  a  medal  struck,  with  the 
date  of  that  year,  1819,  in  commemoration  of  his  dis- 
coveries. On.  his  arrival  in  England,  he  published  his 
Narrative  ^  tlu  QpmUiont  and  recent  Diseoveriea  within 
the  Pyramtda,  Templet,  Tombs,  and  Uxcavations  in  Hgypt 
and  Nubia,  4to.  London,  1620,  with  an  Atlas.  In  1833 
he  set  off  once  more  for  Afrka,  with  the  intention  of 
penetratiiu  to  the  city  of  Umbnctoo,  the  ot^aot  of  so  many 
tinsuccessfnl  attempts.  He  undertook  this  journey  on  bis 
own  account,  unassisted  by  any  government  or  soci^.  He 
landed  at  Tangier,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  uid  tbenoe 
proceeded  to  the  ciQr  of  Fez,  whence  he  intended  to  prooaed 
to  Tafilelt,  and  join  the  great  caravan  which  assembles 
there  to  cross  the  Desert  into  Soudan.  Messrs.  Briggs  of 
Alexandria  contributed  200/.  towards  the  fUnds  for  &e  ex- 
pedition :  but  the  jealousy  of  the  Moorish  or  Jevish  traders 
prevented  his  obtaining  the  requisite  permission  from  the 
emperor,  and  he  then  repaired  to  Mogadore,  and  embarked 
for  Cape  Coast,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Bight  of  Benir, 
which  he  seems  to  have  guessed  was  the  most  direct  way  to 
reach  the  Niger.  He  there  met  with  a  negro  from  Kashna, 
who  had  been  a  sailor  on  board  the  Owen  Glendower  frigate, 
and  who  was  returning  to  hit  own  country.  Belzoni  and 
he  agreed  to  travel  laiether  to  tioussa.  BeUoni  was  well 
received  by  the  king  of  Benin,  who  gave  Urn  much  useful 
information  for  his  journey.  Every  thing  seemed  fltvourable 
to  his  undertaking,  when  be  was  attacked  by  a  dysentery, 
which,  after  a  few  days,  terminated  his  life  on  the  3rd  ik 
December,  1 823,  at  a  place  called  Crato,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Benin.  He  was  buried  there  under  a  large  tree,  and  a 
simple  inscription  was  placed  on  his  topib.  The  day  be- 
fore his  death  he  wrote  to  bis  friend  Mp.  Hodgson,  who 
wag  on  hoard  the  brig.  S^ioger  in  the  Bight  of  Benin, 
intrusting  him  with  some  directions  concerning  his  pro- 

Ejrty,  and  with  his  last  affectionate  farowell  to  his  wife, 
elzoni  was  frank  and  kind-hearted,  trusty  and  honourable, 
and  to  great  simplicity  of  manners  united  inteHigence, 
firmness,  and  perseverance.  He  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enterprising  and  sagacious  of  modem  explorers,  but 
he  appears  to  have  been  apt  to  take  offence,  and  to  have 
been  tqo  prone  to  suspect  the  intentions  of  those  wiUi  whom 
he  came  m  contact.  The  reader  will  find  in  Hall's  I^e 
Salt  an  account  of  the  transactions  between  the  British  con- 
sul and  Belzoni  as  to  making  collections,  t(^^er  with  the 
history  of  the  sale  of  the  valuable  saromhagus,  which  is 
now  (1835)  in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Soane. 

BE'MBEX,  a  genus  of  hymenopteroua  insects,  forming 
the  typical  group  of  the  Bembicida  of  Leach,  a  family  of 
the  Fogiorea.  The  chief  generic  characters  are  as  follows: — 
Palpi  very  short ;  maxillary  palpi  four-jointed ;  labial  two- 
jointed  ;  mandibles  with  a  single  tooth  internally;  the 
anterior  wings  have  three  submarginal  cells  (the  third  ex- 
tending to  the  apex  of  the  marginal),  and  two  recurrent 
nervutes  both  springing  from  the  leoond  aabmawinal ; 
labium  and  mandibles  prolonged  into  a  rostrum,  or  oeak; 
body  smooth,  nearly  conical,  but  ratlmr  flat  beneath— in  the 
male  fluently  fUroished  with  two  or  more  spines  at  the 
apex.  LutB.  in  the  fbmale  spinose,  anterior  tarsi  strongly 
ciliated.  This  genus  connecte  Monedula  with  Philanthua: 
the  species  are  peculiar  to  hot  climates,  and,  in  some 
instances,  very  much  reramble  wasps,  both  in  size  and 
colour.  The  female  forms  oblique  cylindrical  burrows  in 
Dandy  banks,  with  a  cell  at  the  end  of  each;  her  next  object 
is  to  collect  flies,  such  as  the  species  of  syrphids  and  mus- 
cidffi,  as  food  for  her  young :  in  the  excursions  made  for  this 
purpose,  she  is  exceedingly  rapid  in  her  motions,  and  pro- 
duces a  loud  buis  in  flying.  Having  furnished  a  cell  with 
five  or  six  flies,  she  deposito  a  single  egg  in  it,  and,  after  hav- 
ing earefhlly  closed  ite  mouth,  proooeu  in  the  same  manner 
with  another  cell.  When  habmed  from  the  egg,  the  larva 
devours  these  flies,  and  changes  into  the  pupa  state,  and 
shortly  after  to  the  perfect  insect.  Although  these  inseeta 
are  not  strictly  sociaJ,  as  the  bees  and  wasps,  yet  generally 
the  burrows  of  many  of  the  same  species  are  formed  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  each  other. 

Upon  leaving  her  burrow,  the  female  takes  great  pre- 
caution to  secure  its  entrance  from  her  enemies,  by  stop- 
ping the  mouth  with  sand.  No  precaution,  however,  is 
sufficient  to  protect  it  from  the  intrusion  of  ite  parasites. 
Among  others,  the  beautiful  I^norpes  camea  is  enaUed,  by 
the  spined  structure  of  its  len,  to  make  ite  way  through  the 
sand-protected  entrance— wnieb  it  ti|^  the^ultanity  of 
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doing  during  the  absenee  of  the  female  Bembex  entering 
with  the  tail  foremost,  it  depoaita  an  egg,  which  hatches 
ID  the  following  spring  ;  the  larva  of  the  Bembex  then  be- 
oomei  food  for  that  of  the  Panorpea. 

BEMBIDI^DjS.  among  coleoptmoua  insecta,  a  faqtily  of 
the  division  Geodep^aga  of  MacLeay.  These  are  minute 
earnivorous  beetles,  which  generally  frequent  damp  situ- 
ations, such  as  the  margins  of  rivers,  ponds,  and  ditches  ■ 
they  are  usually  of  a  bright  blue  or  green  metallic  colour, 
having  two  or  nmr  pale  yellow  apota  on  the  elytra.  It  is 
dotibtnil  whether  this  family  can  h<dd  the  same  rank  in  die 
Geodepftwga  as  thow  of  the  CarMdm,  Harpalida,  &e. : 
the  apedea,  however,  may  be  eaaily  distinguished  by  the 
minute  terminal  joint  to  tae  pelpt  The  characters  of  the 
aeveral  genera  contained  in  this  gnmp  are  as  ibllowa . — 

A.  Body  depresaed  and  linear. 

a.  Ajiteona  with  the  third  and  fourth 

joints  equal  

b.  AntennsB  with  the  fourth  joint 

longer  than  the  third. 

B.  Body  rather  ovate. 

a.  Thorax  transverse,  not  truneate, 

heart-shaped : 

a,  Po8teri(H:ly  rounded . 

1.  Whole  

2.  Emarginate. 

b.  Posteriorly  acute.      .       .  . 

b.  Thorax  truncated,  heart-shape : 

a.  The  posterior  angles  very  acute 
and  pToninnt :  . 

1 .  Antenn»wtfh  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  joints  long. 

2.  AntenuB  with  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  joints  short.  ■ 

b.  The  posterior  angles  slightly 
acute-deflexed : 
1.   Byes  moderate. 

*Tborax  lather  remote  fttnn  the 

abdomen  at  the  base.  . 
**Thorax  closely  united  to  the 

abdomen. 
9.  Byes  large.  . 
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Tachys. 
PHlocthu*. 


Peryphut. 
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1.  HmmI  of  ooe  of  Uw  nambldiidM,  Aowinf  nw  fonn  oT  tbe  pt]^— m.  Um 
lermtokl  Joint :  ».  Thons  of  Tuhn ;  S.  Tburu  of  PMloclhni :  4.  Tlnrax  of 
Oey>;  6,  Tbonxof  Parypbui       Ttunu  of^joplu;  7.  TiMms  of  Ti^ypin. 

BEmO,  PIETRO.  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1470.  Hia 
&ther  was  a  patrician  of  Venice,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
taste  for  elegant  Utetatore.  Being  sent  by  the  senate  in 
)463  as  prsBtor  or  governor  of  Ravenna,  he  restored  and 
embellished  the  sepulohral  monument  erected  in  that  city  to 
the  memory  of  Dante,  by  Gnido  della  Polenta.  His  son. 
who  showed  an  early  disposition  for  learning,  studied  at 
Padua  and  at  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  went  to  Sicily,  where 
he  learned  Greek  from  Agostino  Lascaris  at  Messina.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  be  repaired  to  the  little  town 
€f  Alolo,  near  I^eviso,  which  had  become  the  residence  of 
Catarina  Comaro,  the  widow  of  James  Lusignano,  tlw  last 
■dug  of  Cypnu,  who  having  resigned  her  kingdom  to  Uie 


Venetian  senate,  was  eiyoying  a  splendid  income,  with  the 
title  of  queen,  and  holding  a  ant  oi  little  court  in  that  plea- 
sant retirement.  She  was  a  woman  of  elegant  taste  and 
refloed  education.  In  September,  1496,  she  gave  some 
splendid  entertainments  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
her  favourite  lady  in  waiting,  to  which  she  invited  many  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  among  others  young  Bembo,  whose 
family  was  related  to  hers.  According  to  the  usages  of  chi- 
valry still  in  fashion  in  that  age,  some  of  the  hours  of  leisure 
between  the  banquets,  tooruaments,  and  other  pageants, 
were  employed  in  learned  or  witty  converaaticnu,  and  espe- 
cially in  speculative  discussions  on  the  suigeet  of  love,  some 
praising  it  as  the  source  of  human  happiness,  others  Naming 
it  as  the  cause  of  much  misery.  Sec.  From  these  disquisi- 
tions Bembo  derived  the  plan  of  a  work,  which  he  styled 
Gli  Asolmi,  from  the  name  of  the  place.  It  is,  or  rather 
pretends  to  be,  a  collection  of  what  was  said  in  those  enter- 
tainments by  the  several  disputants  on  the  nature,  quali- 
ties, and  eftbcts  of  love,  distinguishing  the  pure  sentiment 
fh>m  the  grossness  of  the  passion  that  goes  by  that  name, 
and  ending  in  a  moral  strain  on  the  contemplation  of  divine 
love,  or  the  love  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures. 
The  metaphysical  part  of  the  reasoning  is  derived  from 
Plato's  philosophy,  which  was  in  high  favour  at  that  time 
among  the  learned  of  Italy.  This  work  of  Bembo  waa  re- 
oeived  with  considerable  applause,  and  the  book  is  itill 
estewud  as  a  specimen  aS  good  Italian  prose. 

Bembo's  father  wished  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
civil  service  of  his  country,  by  entering  on  some  official 
employment,  in  which  his  noble  birth  and  connexiooa 
would  have  enabled  him  to  aspire  in  course  of  time  to  the 
highest  dignities  of  the  republic.  Bembo,  however,  pre- 
ferred going  to  Rome,  and  becoming  a  candidate  there  for 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  as  better  suited  to  his  taste  for 
study.  His  father  opposing  his  design,  Bembo  resolved  to 
devote  himself  to  the  monastic  life,  and  he  east  his  eyes  on 
tbe  abbey  of  la  Croce  dell'  Avellana,  situated  in  the  moun- 
tains near  Urbino.  Having  repaired  to  the  town  of  Urbino 
nrevious  to  shutting  himself  up  in  his  intended  retirement, 
he  waa  to  kindly  received  by  the  then  Duke  Ouidobaldo  di 
Honteftltro  ana  Eliiabetha  Goniaga,  his  consort  that  he 
changed  his  mind,  and  took  up  his  reddenoe  at  their  eonr^ 
which  was  distinguished  both  for  the  personal  character  <rf 
the  sovereigns  and  for  the  encouragement  which  they  gave 
to  the  learned.  At  Urbino  Bembo  began  to  write  It^ian 
poetry,  in  which  he  imitated  the  style  and  the  harmony  of 
Petrarch ;  and  here  also  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Qiuliano  de  Medici,  third  son  of  the  great  Lorenio,  and 
afterwards  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  was  then  residing  at 
Urbino.  After  the  death  of  Duke  Guidoboldo,  which  was 
soon  followed  by  that  of  his  duchess,  Bembo  and  Giuliano 
agreed  to  proceed  to  Rome ;  but  previous  to  his  departure 
from  Urbino,  Bembo  left  a  token  of  his  gratitude  for  tbe  two 
amiable  sovereigns  in  an  alfectionate  emogium:  Ds  Guidt>- 
baldo  Fdtrio,Mqiie EUa^tha  Qohmo^,  Urbim  Dueibua. 
It  is  in  the  form  of  a  conTersation  between  Bembo,  SadoletOk 
Beroaldo,  and  Sigismondo  da  Foligno,  and  is  really  interest- 
ing from  being  written  with  sincerity  and  true  feeling,  and  in 
praise  of  two  deserving  persons.  The  sketch  of  the  Ducheas 
Elizabeth  is  a  touching  specimen  of  real  pathos.  Like  her 
relative  Lucrezia  Gmisaga,  Eliiabeth  was  a  bright  speei- 
men  of  Italian  ibmale  charaeler  in  the  midst  of  a  most 
corrupt  age. 

Soon  after  Bembo  had  arrived  at  Rome,  Cardinal  de* 
Medici,  brother  to  his  friend  Giuliano,  was  raised  to  the 
pontifical  chair  under  the  name  of  Leo  X.  This  was  to 
Bembo  a  most  fortunate  event.  Leo  appointed  him  his  se- 
cretary, tfwether  with  tbe  learned  8aa(deto.  The  brieflK 
letters,  wuf  uQnat  ofilmal  acts  which  the  two  aeeretariea 
wrote  in  the  name  of  the  pontiff,  were  distinguished  for 
tiidr  elassMal  style,  carried  almost  to  fastidiousness.  Rome 
was  at  that  time  the  seat  of  dissipation  and  licentiousnesa» 
as  well  as  of  learning.  Bembo  shared  in  the  common  pro- 
pensity, and  several  of  tbe  Latin  verses  which  he  then 
wrote  are  stained  by  indecent  images  and  expressions.  His 
elegy  on  Galatea  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  his  Latin 
poetry.  After  Leos  death  in  152 1,  he  went  to  Padua, 
where  he  fixed  his  residence.  Leo  had  amply  provided 
him  with  ecclesiastical  benefices ;  and  Bembo,  who  was 
now  enabled  to  Ratify  his  taste  for  literature  and  the  arts, 
became  a  munificent  patron  of  learning,  and  collected  a 
rich  hbrary  and  a  cabinet  of  rare  medus.  At  Padua  be 
completed  his  work  on  the  Italian  language,  at  which  he 
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lud  luboored  assiiiuoiuly  fin:  many  yean .  Prot«  di  M.  Pie- 
fro  BembOf  rteile  guali  ri  ragiona  detta  Volgar  Lingua,  di- 
mg  m  M  Hbri,  Venezia,  1 323.  This  work  was  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  da*  Medtei,  afterwardi  Pope  Clement  VII.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  the  niles  of  the  Italian  lan- 
ipM|^ :  it  has  gone  thtouffh  many  editiona,  and  is  still  much 
cateaned.  BMnbo's  Italian  poems  were  published  some 
yean  after.  Rime  di  M.  Pietro  Bembo,  Venezia,  1530.  In 
1330,  the  Council  of  Tea  commissioned  Bembo  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Venetian  republic,  beginning  from  the  year 
1487,  where  Sabellico  had  left  it.  Bembo  wrote  it  in  Latin, 
sod  carried  it  to  the  year  1913,  Hiftoriee  VeneUg  Ubii  xii. 
He  afterwards  wrote  an  Italian  translatioa  of  hiswMli: 
Bittoria  yiniaimM,  volgarmtmta  toriUa,  which  was  pnb- 
lidied  •fto'  his  death  at  Venioe,  in  1558,  with  a  life  of  the 
antfaor.  Thia  translation  was  long  after  repablished,  in 
1 790,  hy  Mordli,  the  librarian  of  St.  Mark,  in  two  vols.  4to. 
viUi  many  corrections  fliom  Berabo's  autf^paph,  and  with 
a  8ne  likeness  of  the  antlm,  ei^nmd  by  Bartolosii  ttom  a 
painting  by  Titian. 

Bonbo  iMd  been  for  many  years  setUed  at  Padua  in  stu- 
dious retirement,  after  renouncing  the  licentiousness  of  his 
early  years,  as  well  as  all  prospects  of  ambition,  when  in 
1539,  Pope  Ffenl  III.  unexpectedly  sent  him  a  cardinal's 
haL  Bembo,  more  perplexed  than  pleased  at  his  promotion, 
took  tune  to  consider  whether  he  should  aceept  of  it ;  he 
had  as  yet  taken  only  the  minor  orders,  which  are  not  bind- 
ing for  life.  He  however  accepted  it,  and  at  Christmas,  1539, 
he  was  ordained  presbyter,  when  he  received  the  insignia  of 
eaodinalahip,  and  ptooeeded  to  Rome*  where  be  chiefly 
Msided  fiir  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1547,  in  his  78th  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  dmreh  (^Skota 
Maria  super  Minerram.  His  friend  Girolamo  Quirini  raised 
a  splendid  mcmument  to  his  memory  in  the  church  of  8t. 
Anthony  of  Padua.  Of  Bembo's  three  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, wQcon  he  had  during  his  residence  at  Rome  in  the 
pootiScate  of  Leo  X.,  one  died  young ;  another,  called  Tom- 
maao.  became  a  ehnrchman ;  his  daughter  Elena  married 
Pier  Gradenigo,  a  Venetian  nobleman.  Bembo  was  inti- 
mate with  Ddla  Casa,  Castiglione,  Sadoleto,  and  most  of 
the  Italian  literati  of  his  age.  His  eputolary  correspondence, 
both  Latin  and  Italian,  was  published  in  parts,  and  at 
dilferent  times.  Epittolarum  Familiarum  hbri  VI.  et 
Spittolanim  Leoms  X.  Pont  Max.  nomine  tcriptantm, 
Uhri  XVI»  8T0.  Venetiis,  1552 ;  BemH  et  Sadoleti  Epieto- 
fanrnfitermw,  Fkmntia,  15S4;  UtterediPietn Bembo, 
4  Tida.  8v».  Venesia,  159S.  Bembo's  Italian  nnes  ware 
piKKji«j  in  1530,  Bime  di  M.  Pietro  Bmnfo,  and  after- 
wards fiequutty  reprinted. 

BEN  <]3,  eon^rncted*  f3  or  ^  mm)  is  die  first  syllable 

in  many  Hebrew  names,  which  may  be  compared  with  our 

forms  of  names  like  Morrison,  Johnson,  Robertson,  &c. : 

for  instance,  TTTUt.  Benhadad,  is  M«  «tmor  the  wor- 
— J  » 

thipper  of  Hadad,  or  Adod,  the  chief  idol  of  the  Syrians. 
*3l^f^3.  Benom,  is  son  of  my  pain :  pD^T2l,  BenfamiTtt  is 

roR  <if  the  right  (hand),  son  of  happiness.  These  ex- 
junfdes  show  that  not  only  literal  aonahip  but  also  metaphy- 
sical relation  is  expressed  by  Ben. 

BEN,  BEIN,  or  BHEIN,  iy  a  word  which  exists  in  the 
Scotti^  dialect  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  has  been 
adopted  in  aac  language  to  indicate  the  most  derated  sum- 
mits of  the  mountain-ranges  which  traverse  that  part  of  our 
island  to  the  north  of  tbe  Ilrtbs  of  Clyde  and  of  Forth. 
The  corresponding  term  in  some  oarts  of  Europe  is  Fen, 
iriueh  occurs  in  the  names  of  several  places  in  Cornwall  and 
Wales,  in  the  Penine  Alps,  in  the  word  Apennines,  and 
pnrtiaUy  in  the  Cevennes  of  France.  The  number  of  moun- 
tain* to  the  proper  names  of  which  this  word  is  prefixed  is 
very  eoniriderable.  We  shall  only  notice  here  the  most  ira- 
porlant  and  best  known. 

Ben  Nevis,  in  Invemess-shire,  55°  30'  N.  lat,  and  5°  W. 
k»ng^  rises  abruptly  from  a  narrow  and  low  plain  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Loch  Eil,  the  nmthem  portion  of  Loch 
yjiwihi>,  and  iUtains  an  elevation  of  4368  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  perhaps  the  highest  mountain  of  Great 
Britain,  tbix^  its  summit  rises  to  little  mm  than  one-third 
of  the  height  of  Hont  Btano.  The  lower  portion  eonsists  of 
granite  and  schistose  rocks,  and  the  upper  is  a  mass  of 

,raBt  tteta  or  n^ncn  al «  Shauttia  noui  u  that  ■luntaaiog  bf 
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porphyiT.  This  extensive  mass  of  rooks  is  on  the  aorth 
bouncwd  by  the  deep  vall^  of  the  Spean  and  on  the  soutl: 
by  that  of  01«i  Nevis.  On  the  east  it  is  connected  by  a 
mneh  lower  range  of  hills  with  the  Orampians.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  mountain,  especially  towards  the  soutii  an/ 
south-west,  aro  usually  covered  with  rich  V^m,  which  it 
generally  saved  far  winter  consumption.  "Hie  green  pas- 
ture extends  upwards,  gradually  growing  thinnor  to  the 
middle  of  the  mountain,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  some 
mosses  intermixed  with  stones  fi)r  a  short  way,  after  which 
nothing  appears  above  but  an  immense  heap  of  loose  stones. 
The  summit  is  an  extensive  flat  plain,  strewed  with  loose 
roeks.  In  a  few  hoUows  near  the  summit  patches  of  snow 
usually  lie  all  the  year  round,  and  in  one  of  these  bdlowa 
feeing  the  north,  a  little  below  the  highest  point,  snow 
always  remains  during  the  whtA*  year. 

Ben  Mac  Dhu,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caim-Gorum 
Mountains,  is  second  only  to  Ben  Nevis.  The  Trigono- 
metrical Survey,  whose  results  however  have  not  yet  been 
published,  has  determined  it  to  be  4305  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  This  mountain  summit  may  be  considered  as 
the  centre  of  the  Caim-Grorum  range,  situated  where  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff',  and  Inverness  meet,  and  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  3°  W.,  and  between 
57°  6'  and  57"  lO'  N.  lat.  It  overhangs  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Avon,  which  is  so  deeply  embedded  in 
this  range,  that  during  several  of  the  winter  months  the 
sun  never  shines  on  the  surface  of  the  lake. 

Ben  I«wen,  in  Perthshire,  extends  between  M°  SO'  and 
SS'  N.  lat  near  the  meridian  of  •4'*  IS',  and  ooonpies 
with  ita  deelirilies  a  eonriderable  part  of  Ae  northern  hanks 
of  Loeh  Tay.  It  u,  aooording  to  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
3946  feet  in  hei|^  and  rises  more  than  1000  feet  above 
all  the  MUs  that  immediately  surround  it.  This  mountain 
is  of  very  easv  ascent 

Ben  Cruaehan,  in  A^leshire,  is  fenned  br  an  extensive 
mountun  mass,  whose  circumference  is  supposed  to  be  up- 
wards of  twenw  miles,  and  extends  along  the  northern 
extremi^  of  Loch  Awe  and  the  northern  banks  of  the  water 
of  Awe,  between  56°  25'  and  56°  36'  N.  lat,  and  westwards 
of  the  fifth  meridian  of  Greenwich.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
granite,  and  its  descent  towards  the  north-east  and  the 
shores  of  Loch  Etive  is  steep  and  bare,  mixed  with  pastures 
of  a  subdued  brown  colour.  Towards  Loch  Awe  and  the 
river  Awe  its  deolivities  are  comparatively  gentle,  and  at 
its  feot  a  narrow  tiaet  of  low  land  extends  along  the  lake 
and  river.  The  Ordnance  Snrvey  states  its  ke^ht  at  S66t 
feet;  its  highest  parts  form  two  steep  eones,  cl  which  the 
most  northern  is  the  higher. 

Ben  Voriich,  in  Perushire,  extends  between  56°  SO'  and 
56°  25'  N.  lat.  west  of  the  meridian  4°  along  the  southern 
side  of  Loch  Earn,  and  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the 
Earn  and  the  Ruobil,  forming  one  continuous  and  lofty  walL 
With  the  exception  of  Ben  Venu,  the  leading  feature  of 
Loch  Cateran  (Katberine),  says  M'Culloch,  no  mountain  in 
Scotland  presents  a  declivity  so  wild  and  various,  such  a 
continual  succession  of  bold  precipices  and  deep  hollows,  of 
ravines  and  torrente,  and  of  woods  dispersed  in  every  mode 
of  picturesque  distribution. 

Ben  Ledi,  in  PerUishire,  extends  on  the  western  side  of 
Loch  Lubnaig,  where  it  rises  with  a  steep  and  rocky  de- 
clivi^  imraeduitelyfrom  Ow  bke  to  a  height  of  nearly  3000 
feet  above  ib»  level  of  liba  sea. 

Ben  Venn  extends  along  the  southern  shores  of  Looh 
KaUierine  in  Perthshire,  and  presente  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  picturesque  scenery  by  which  that  lake  is 
distinguished.  The  Trossaehs,  eelebrated  for  their  beauty, 
extend  on  its  lower  slopes  and    its  foot  [See  Tbossacks.] 

Ben  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire,  at  no  great  distance  to  the 
south-west  of  Ben  Venu,  is  the  best  known  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland  on  account  of  its  forming  the  aoutbem 
extremity  of  the  Highlands,  and  its  situation  near  the 
banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  whose  eastern  shores  are  formed 
by  the  gentle  slope  of  the  mountain.  It  is  of  easy  ascent 
and  distmguished  among  the  mountains  of  North  Britain 
by  being  covered  with  vegetation  up  to  the  very  summit 
Inis  mountain  rises  to  3197  feet  above  Ae  level  at  the  sea, 
and  aflbids  llrom  its  western  slopes  a  fine  view  over  Loeh 
Lomond  and  its  islands. 

Ben  Wevis  or  Wyvis,  though  probably  not  the  highest 
summit  to  the  Dorth  of  Glenmore,  is  the  best  known,  be- 
cause it  forms  the  western  bouilllary  of  the  plains  of  Ding- 
wall and  Cnmartj^  Utisesbetween57°dd^andS7°45'N. 
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lat,  and  near  the  meridian  of  4°  30'*  and  has  bem  found  by 
the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  to  be  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  does  not,  however,  attain  that  height  abruptly, 
but  by  Dumeroui  steep  slopes  interrupted  by  narrow  and 
ilopinR  plains.  (M'CulIoch's  Highhindt  attd  Wettem 
Sinolair's  Statittical  Account  qf  Scotland ;  Sir 
Thomas  Diok  Lauder's  4'''!0uni  qf  the  Qrsat  Hood;  &c) 

BBNARES,  one  of  the  eight  districts  into  which  the 
province  of  Allahabad  is  divided,  lies  between  U°  and  86** 
N.  Iat«  and  82?  and  E.  long.  This  district  or  lunin- 
dary,  fiirmeily  constituted  an  anianan  of  th*  dominions 
at  Onde,  ^  whose  viiier,  As(qph-ud-Doiriah,  it  was  ceded 
in  1 775  to  the  East  India  Company,  ai  a  compensation  for 
the  aid  which  bad  been  granted  to  him  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  reduce  to  subjection 
the  tributary  chirfof  the  Bohillas.  tn  the  fellowing  year, 
1 776,  this  xamindary  was  gi-anted  to  the  Rajah  Cheyt  Singh 
of  Benares,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  /!ompany.  The  violation  of  this  airreement  on  the  put 
of  Mr.  Hastings,  then  governor-general  of  India,  formed  one 
of  the  cha»es  Immght  against  him  on  the  memwable  occa- 
sion of  his  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons. 

In  August,  1781.  Mr.  Hastings  repaired  in  penoa  to 
Benares,  and  j^aced  the  rajah  under  arrest  in  his  own 
mlaoe,  whence  he  was  rescued  by  his  subjects.  The  natives 
being  noable.  boweveri  to  make  a,  successful  stand  against 
the  English  troqpi,  the  R^ah  Che^t  Singh  was  deposed* 
■nd  Us  Mffhew,  a  minor,  set  up  in  his  stead,  a  larger 
Mooant  of  tribute  being  exacted  from  him,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  die  district  bang  placed  under  ofQcers  who  vere 
made  directly  lesponsib^  to  the  governor-general  and 
council.  The  tribute,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  22,66,180 
Sicca  rupees  (about  380,000/.),  was  .raised  on  this  occasion 
to  40  lacs  of  rupees  (about  500.000/.)  per  annnm.  The  coo- 
sequences  of  this  measure  are  thus  described  by  its  author, 
vho  passed  through  the  country  in  February,  1784 :  <  Krom 
the  oonflne^  of  Buxar,'  says  Mr.  Hastings. '  to  Benares,  I 
was  followed  and  fatigHed  by  the  clamours  of  the.  discon- 
tented inhabitants.  The  distresses  which  were  produced  by 
the  long-continued  drought  nnsvoi^bly  tended  to  heighten 
the  general  discontent,  yd;  I  have  reason  to  feai  that  the 
cause  existed  jmncipally  in  a  defeotivei  if  not  a  eornipt  and 
Mprassive  administration..  I  am  sony  to  add,  thftt  from 
Bant  to  the  wposite  boundary,  I  have  seen  nothiog  but 
traoas  of  oomiuete  devastation  in  every  viUajge.' 

The  ngah  has  since  become  a  mere  stipendiary  of  the 
company's  govemm«itp  wfaidi,  in  1795.  took  entire  posses- 
sion of  the  revenues,  and  proceeded  to  administer  the  affairs 
otf  the  district,  making  an  annual  allowance  of  about  12,000/. 
to  the  rajah  t<x  his  pecsonal  support.  On  the  occasion 
just  mentioned, the  British  government  passed  a  regulation, 
enacting  that  the  last  decennary  assessment  for  the  land 
revenue,  which  had  been  made  under  its  sanction,  should 
be  o(H^?idered  as  a  permanent  settlement  At  the  same 
lime  the  .courts  of  jud^ature  which  were  superintended  by 
i)ativ»  jndges  were  lahoUsbed ;  and  in.  lieu  of  them  were 
ostaMiu^  one  piy  Ohd  three  xillab  .courts,  together  with  a 
provincial  court  of  appeal,  all  similar  in  their  constitution 
■^^^^iviA^^  Wfii^  corresponding  tribunals  in  the  pro- 
TU|^'«f:  Qong|(lt  B^Uar,  ^nd  Orisia.  By  another  regula- 
I'M^-ih^f  PQ^6>^  oC.  tl^ -Sudder  Dewanny  Adawlut.  and 
Nizam'ut  AdawluC  the  supreipe  courts  of  the  Company  at 
Cnkfttfi,  T<^;«xt9f>dBd  f^rc^'ithe  district  of  Benares. 
.  Tpa  •oollectoratQ  of  Benares  ^ficlude^  the  three  districts  of 
Benares,.  Qhiisoepw^an'l  .|#^npQ^e,^  which  Benares  is  the 
1piut,>n'6Xteat,>ut,t}»emc^.ifn|Kti:taJit  ;with  regard  to  re- 
veuue,  aft^ftppefu^  frQpa  thejf«Uc}ivi9g  statco^nt,  given  to  the 
Conimitteo-or  tlie  House  of  CommoDs  yiixkh  ftat  in  1 832 : — 

I$;d6,8'f9  Titpees. 

ii.'iiMi     ,  ,  , 

*.  The  district  ot  pej^vott-  ^9*  Gh^zeepors  on  the ...portii 
and  east,  Juanpore  0a  thp^wqst,^  And  MirJM^re..on:  the 
south.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  rich  And  ^'c^Whi-' 
vated.  Barley,  w.neati  and,a.s{ierie4of  peas  are  t^e. prin- 
cipal vegetables  cultivated  fur  the  food  the  inhabitanta. 
Flax  is  raised  only  for  the  otJ.  expressed  from  its  seeds.. .  A 
considerable  (quantity  p£  sugar  u  p|i»dciu<the  .dts^fipt,  but 
its  most  profitable  productions  are  indigo  and  opium. 
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The  distriot  it  well  watered  hf  the  Gan^  and  the  Goomt) 
rivers,  as  well  as  by  several  small  tributaries  to  those  streams, 
and  having  now  eigoyed  a  long  period  of  peace  and  security, 
the  inhabitants  have  realised  the  advantages  offered  1^  iu 
soil  and  olimate,,and  the  diatrict  exhibits  many  signs  of 
prosperity.  For  about  nine  months  in  the  year  the  climate  is 
template,  and  sometimes  during  the  winter  flies  are  found 
agreeaUe  in  the  houses.  During  uw  three  months  flr«n  April 
to  June  hot  wmda  pcenuU  and  mr  a  tim*  destow  the  veidiue. 

Th9  number itf  inhabitaiiUiiifhe  distrietunot  known. 
The  populaUm  of  the  three  districts  whidi  form  the  eol- 
leetorate  has  been  estimated  variously  at  from  three  to  five 
millions,  but  all  authorities  appear  to  agree  as  to  the  fact  d 
its  having  rapl^y  increased  of  late  years. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  0/  Hinduatan  ;  Mill's  His- 
tory q/*  Briiish  India;  Letter  Jrom  B.  S.  Jonm,  Esq.,  io 
the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Bast  India 
Affaire,  inserted  in  the  Report  of  that  committee  in  1832.) 

BENARES,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  that  name,  is 
built  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  here  makes  a 
fine  sweep  i  the  convex  side  of  the  curve  is  that  on  which 
the  city  is  built:  25<>  30'  N.  lat.,  and  83°  1'  £.  long. 

Benares  is  celebrated  as  having  been  in  antient  times  the 
seat  of  Brahminieal  learning.  Aooording  to  Mi^  Renndl, 
'  its  antient  nune  was  Kasi,  but  thwe  ate  no  notioas  con 
corning  it  m  tiie  wwks  the  antient  geogtaphen.'  I^. 
Robertson  speaks  of  the  ctty  as  having  bMs,' from  time  im- 
memorial, the  Athens  of  India,  the  residence  of  the  most 
learned  Brahmins,  and  the  seat  both  oT  science  and  lttei»- 
ture.'  Sir  Robert  Barker,  who  visited  Benares  in  1 778,  baa 
described  an  observatory  there,  in  which  he  found  inafrn- 
ments  for  astronomioal  observaticms  of  very  large  dimen- 
sions, and  constructed  w*th  great  skill  and  ingenui^ :  tn- 
dition  attributes  the  building  of  this  observatory  to  the 
Emperor  Akhai' 

llie  streets  of  the  ci^  are.  for  th^moet  part,  only  a  few 
feet  broad,  uid  the  iiouses,  which  are  built  of  stone  and 
lofty,  ore  so  close  toge'her  tltat  the  sun's  rays  can  hardly 
penetrate  to  the  pavement.  The  streets  are  described  as 
being  covered  with  evei^  kind  of  filth,  whu^  rooden  the 
riaoe  highly  disagreeable  as  a  residenoa  to  Eun^eana. 
When  seen  from  the  river  the  ippearance.  fA  the  is 
beautiftiL  Hie  me  is  pleased.with  tBie  great  variety  of  the 
buildings,  some  of  whiw  are  highly  cnnmented,  and  have 
terraces  on  theii.  summits ;  the  view  is  greatly  im^^roved  by 
the  numerous  flights  of  atone  steps  which  lead  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  Hindu  temples  and  other  public  hwUr 
ings.  The  number  of  brick  and  stone  dwellings  is  said  to 
exceed  12,000,  besides  which  there  are  above  16,000  houses 
built  of  mud. 

Many  of  the  housea  ate  of  large  dimensions.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  each  story  to  be  rented  b^  a  separate  family,  and 
some  of  the  buildings  are  thus  ssid  to  contain  eaeh  800 
inhabitants.  The  more  wealthy  Hindus  live  in  detaebed 
houses,  with  open  courts,  and  surrounded  by  walls. 

Almost  in  w  centre  of  the  city  is  a  large  mosque,  built 
by  Aurunnebe  on  the  site  of  a  magnifioent  Hindu  tenptok 
which  he  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  erectiog  the  present 
building:  the  mosque  has  two  minarets,  the  h^btwwhieh 
is  23S  feet  from  the  level  of  the  Gangs*. 

The  dweUinfts  of  the  European  resulesto  are  at  Seoole, 
about  three  mdes  from  the  city.  This  place  was  the  aoena 
of  a  tragical  event  in  January,  1799,  when  the  deposed 
nabob  of  Oude,  irritated  by  the  British  government  Tft- 
quiring  him  to  transfer  his  residenoe  from  Benarea  to  Cal- 
cutta, proceeded  with  a  body  of  armed  attendants  to  the 
house  of  the  Company's  resident,  Mr.  Cherry,  whom  they 
assassinated,  together  with  four  oUier  European  gentlemeo 
The  nabob.  Vizier  Ally,  made  his  escape  with  about  400 
followers  to  Azimghur,  hut  was  taken  in  the  I>ecember  foV* 
lowing  and  imprisoned  in  Calcutta. 

l^e  native  population  of  Benares  is  at  all  times  very 
great.  In  1803  the  resident  inhahitanto  were  estimated  to 
amount  to  582,000,  and  the  number  is  now  supposed  to  ba 
0ven  greater.  Nine-tenths  of  the  pofnilation  are  Hindna. 
and  the  remainder  Ifohammedans. 

The  «ficfednes«  of  the  city  in  the  esUma^  of  Hiodua 
makes  it  the.  constent  resort  of  pilgriou  from  all  parte  of 
Hindustan,  and.  A  great  number  of  these  devotees,  being 
exceedingly  poor,  subsist  upon  charity,  and  are  consequently 
often  rsdidced  to  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery.  According 
to  Mr.  Tennarif,  *  hiihg^,  wrctohedcess,  and  disease  soem 
to  meet  your  eye  in  ^l^^^ir^^UefeO^JNI^^raWe  num. 
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ber  of  Tark»,  Persians,  and  Armenians  are  constantly  in  the 
city.  Se\*eral  of  the  natives  are  men  of  great  wealtH,  who 
act  as  bankers,  and  have  been  accustomed  to  facilitate  the 
money  operations  of  the  East  India  Company.  Some  also 
afe  dealers  in  diamonds  and  other  precious  gems,  which  are 
brought  to  BeQares  from  Bundelcund. 

A  great  part  of  the  instmction  formerly  given  at  Benare^ 
TBS  gratuitous, from  the  prevailing  idea  that  all  the  religions 
merit  of  the  act  would  be  lost  if  any  payment  were  taken 
Irom  die  pupils.  It  does  not  a^tpear,  boweveK  that  the 
teachers  lifcd  any  scruples  about  receiving  donations  from 
pOgrlkiu  or  from  fibdu  princes.  At  the  time  of  ttie  esta* 
Uiument  of  the  British  empire  in  India,  the  schools  of 
Benarea  were  in  a  declining  ooniHtion.  The  Hindu  Sanscrit 
Coll^  of  this  city  wag  established  by  the  English  resident, 
Ifr.  Duncan,in  1791.  This  institution  has  since  been  prin- 
cipally  supported  by  the  Company's  government :  some  of 
the  S4uioIars  contribute  towards  the  expenses.  An  English 
class  was  added  to  this  college  in  1827,  when  the  number  of 
students  was  259 ;  in  1830  the  number  was  increased  to 
t87.  Other  schools  have  been  established  in  Benares  during 
the  present  century,  and  have  been  partly  endowed  by  na- 
tive inhabitants.  In  one  of  these  schools  nearly  200  children 
are  instructed  in  the  English,  Persian,  and  Bindustaunee 
languages,  as  well  as  in  writing,  arithmetic,  general  history, 
geogra^y,  and  astronomy. 

Ine  government  of  the  city,  as  well  as  of  the  district  of 
which  it  is  the  capital,  has  been  virtually  exercised  by  the 
British  since  1775.  The  njab  of  Benares  holds  merely  a 
nommal  auihoritv,  and  is  a  stipendiary  of  the  Company.  Rii 
nsidence  it  at  Bamnag^ur,  about  k  mite  from  the  dlj  on 
the  (^poaite  side  of  the  river. 

Buiares  is  83  miles  travelling  distance  from  AlUhabad* 
460  miles  from  Calcutta,  130  from  Oude.  1S9  from  Luck- 
now,  950  from  Bombay,  and  1103  from  Madras. 

(Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  Hindustan ;  Mill's  His- 
tory of  Britith  India;  Tennanfs  Indian  Reereatiom; 
Hodge's  Trapels  in  India;  Report  qf  Commiliee  of  the 
House  ojT  pommoiu  on  the  A^ira  of  India,  1832,  public 
and  political  sections.) 

BENAVl'PES  was  a  native  of  Quirihue,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Concepcion,  in  Chill  flimself  and  a  younger  bro- 
ther entered  the  patriot  army  at  the  begiiuiing  of  the  revo- 
lution. The  elder  brother  attained  the  rank  of  a  seijeant  in 
a  Buenos  Ayres  battalion, '  Jn  1814  both  brothers  were 
found  guilty  of  some  capita}  offence,  and  sentenced  to  death. 
Being  placed  tn  the  condemned  cell,  they  contrived  to  make 
thrir  escape,  set  fire,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  the  field  depdt, 
■nd  went  otct  to  the  royalists,  m  whose  service  they  were 
the  scouive  of  phili  Sir  four  years.  At  the  battle  of  Maj^po, 
in  1818,  they  were  made  prisoners,  but  not  being  recognised 
till  the  Chilian  general  had  offered  a  generaT  amnesty  to 
all  militai^  ofienders,  they  escaped  unpunished.  The 
supreme  director,  however,  desiring  to  rid  the  ,countiy  of 
theia,  sent  them  with  a  strong  escort  to  the  province  of  La 
Plata.  Not  far  from  Santiago,  the  officer  of  the  escort 
discovering  that  the  prisoners  had  attempted  to  bribe  the 
men  to  let  them  escape,  ordered  them  both  to  be  executed. 
The  two  brothers,  tied  together,  were  made  to  kneel  on  the 
ground,  and  a  vi^ley  was  fired  upon  them.  The  younger 
Benavides  was  shot  dead.  The  elder  received  two  balls,  one 
of  which  passed  through  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  other 
through  his  left  side.  The  seqean^  of  the  detachment  also 
gave  bim  a  cut  wi^  his  sword  in  leveoge  for  the  loss  of  bis 
&mily,  whom  Benavides  hod  destroyea*  and  the  soldiers, 
•ft«  throwing  some  earth  ud  stones  upon  the  bodies, 
withdrew.  Boiavides,  whm  he  found  that  his  executioners 
had  left  him,  with  great  difficulty  threw  off  the  earth  and 
stones,  and  having  untied  the  cords  with  which  he  was 
battened,  be  stripped  his  dead  brother  of  his  shirt,  in  order 
to  hind  his  wonnds  with  it.  Notwithstanding  the  acute  pain 
of  his  wounds,  he  readbed  the  hut  of'  a  poor  old  man, 
where,  without  any  othM"  <iure  than  washing  his  wounds 
evoy  day  with  water,  in  littie  more  than  two  weeks  he  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  undertake  his  joamey.  He  set 
out  accordingly  towuds  Santiago,  and  contrived  to  enter 
ttiB  city  seeietiy.  His  wife  solicited,  through  a  great  patriot, 
her  relative,  and  a  particular  friend  of  General  San  Martin, 
an  interview  between  that  general  and  her  husband ;  and 
Benavides  engaged  himself  again  to  serve  in  the  patriot 
army,  the  goural  having  first  given  him  a  written  promise 
that  he  would  keep  bis  name  seeret  San  Martin  sent  Be- 
na^dMf  nndw  toe  ofaaige  of  one  of  his  ofBeen,  who  did 


not  know  him,  to  General  Valcarce,  then  commanding  the 
repuUican  forces  near  Concepcion,  with  an  order  to  plaea 
him  on  his  staff,  and,  while  keeping  a  sharp  eye  over  nim, 
to  avail  himself  of  Ben&vides's  knowledge  of  the  country,  of 
his  great  influence  over  the  Arancanian  Indians,  and  of  his 
former  connexion  with  the  Spanurds.  To  Benavides's  ad- 
vice and  counsel  the  patriots  were  indebted  tar  the  conquest 
of  the  district  of  Lajas,  and  of  the  Fort  del  Naoimiento.  Un- 
fortunately Generst  Valcafce  made  Colonel  Freire,  then 
governor  of  Concepcion,  acquainted  with  the  secret,  and  that 
officer,  in  a  warm  discusrion  with  Benavides,  had  the  impru- 
dence to  tell  him  that  a  man  of  his  diaracter  was  not  to  be 
trusted.  Irritated  at  the  insult,  Benavides  disappesred  two 
days  aftar,'  and  went  ovw  to  the  Spaniards.  General  San- 
chez, who  commanded  at  that  time  the  Spanish  linrces  on 
the'fhintier  of  Chili  near  Concepcion,  gave  him  a  commis- 
sion in  Arauco,  and  from  that  moment  Benavides  com- 
menced the  most  cruel  and  desolating  war  against  the  inde- 
pendent Chilians.  In  the  space  of  two  years,  with  the  help 
of  the  Arancanian  Indians,  he  conunitted  cruelties  upon 
the  patriots  too  revolting  to  relate.  In  1821  the  Chilians 
armed  an  expedition  aninst  him.  and  Benavides  being 
abandoned  by  all  his  fmlowers,  sailed  fbr  Arica,  with  the 
intention  of  Joining  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  His  Uunch 
having  entered  a  cove  near  Valparaiso  in  quest  of  water, 
one  of  his  own  men  betrayed  him.'  He  was  taken  and  exe- 
cuted at  Santiago  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1 8S3.  (Jtfnnoftr* 
qf  General  MiUer.) 

BENBOW,  VlCE-AimiRAL,  was  bom  in  1 650.  His 
whole  life,  from  boyhood  to  his  death,  was  spent  in  active  ser- 
vice at  sea;  and  though  he  was  by  no  means  a  very  successfbl 
or  briTUant  commander,  be  was  distinguished  throufihout  his 
career  for  his  courage  and  professional  enterprise.  He  earlj 
attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  James  II.,  the  great  re- 
former <ff  our  naval  service ;  and  after  the  revolutbn  was 
much  employed  by  King  William.  An  anecdote,  involving 
a  punning  play  upon  words,  which  was  by  no  means  a 
frequent  pastime  of  the'  last-named  monardi.  is  told  with 
reference  to  Benbow.  which  well  illustrates  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  him.  It  was  proposed  to  send  out 
a  naval  rapedition  to  the  West  Indies,  to  watch  the  pn^ 
ceedings  of  the  French  in  that  quarter ;  and  after  several 
names  wero  proposed  for  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
William  exclaimed,  *No;  these  are  all  fresh-water  beatu; 
but  the  service  requires  a  beau  of  another  ^rt — therefore 
we  must  send  Adoural  BenAow.' 

The  service  by  which  Benbow  is  best  known  in  our  naval 
history  was  his  last  On  the  UthofJuIy,  1702,  he  left 
Fort  ttoyal  in  Jamaica,  ip  quest  of  a  f'reoch  squadron,  com- 
manded by  M.  du  Casse,  a  very  brave  and  skilful  officer. 
On  the  I9tU  of  August,  Benbow  came  up  with  the  Fr^iob 
force,  and  tfiough  inferior  in  number  and  weight  of  metal, 
immediately  attacked  them.  A  running  fight  was  kept  up 
for  four  days ;  hut  owing  to  the  cowaraice  or  treachery  of 
the  officers  under  his  command,  the  brunt  of  the  engage- 
ment was  thrown  upon  Benbow's  own  vessel.  On  the 
momiii^  of  tiie  fifth  day  he  renewed  the  chase  and  fi^ht, 
but  was  wounded  by  a  chain-shot,  which  broke  his  right 
leg  to  pieces.  He  was  carried  below,  but  verv  soon  ordered 
bis  cradle  to  be  brought  upon  the  quarter  deck,  so  as  to 
command  a  view  of  the  action  as  he  lay  there.  The 
engagement  lasted  till  it  was  dark;  but  so  for  from  re- 
ceiving any  assntance  ftom  his  officers,  tUpisy  addressed  a 
written  remonstrance  to  him,  in  vbidi  tiiey  declared  the 
inability  of  the  Englith  force  to  contend  with  that  under 
Du  Casaa  Thus  oounteraoted,  be  sailed  back  to  Jamaica.  - 
had  the  offiens  immediately  put  tmder  on  %n^t,  and  tried 
by  eouft-martial,  Tlwy  were  condemned  on  the  oleaxest 
evidence ;  two  of  tbd  captains  were  shot,  ^nd  the  rest  were 
visited  with  various  degrees  of  punishment  Benbow  sur- 
vived just  Img  enough  to  bear  bis  own  conduct  vindicated 
and  applauded*  He  died  of  the  wound  in  his  leg,  on  the 
4th  of  November.  1 702.  (Biogrmhta  Britannica ;  Tindal, 
Continuation  qf  Rtain't  Hist,  qf  JSnglamL} 

BENCH.   [See  Bank.] 

BENCHER.   [See  Inns  of  Coukt,] 

BENCOOLEN,  a  settiement  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  west  ooast  of  the  island  of  Snmatra,  in  4**  10' 
S.  lat..  and  102°  SO'  E.  long. 

In  order  to  carry  on  the  pepper  trade  with  advantage,  tbo 
English  Bast  India  Company  formed  an  estaUishment  sit 
Benooolen  in  1685,  to  whieh  they  afterwarda  gave  the  nama 
of  Fort  Maiiborongfa.  ThissaMamentdi^m^^^gJ^ 
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the  promise  of  advantage  which  led  to  its  fOTmation,  In 
1687  Mr.  Ord,  the  faewl  of  the  establishment,  was  poi- 
loned,  and  we  learn  from  the  early  records  of  the  Comnany 
that  they  entntained  in  that  year  serious  thoughts  of  autu- 
doninff  the  station,  and  tmnsfemngtheir officers  toPriaman 
or  Atoheen.  In  1694  the  factory  was,  however,  described 
as  belnd  Tery  {wosperotis,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Company  obtained  by  grant  from  the  iftjah  an  addition  to 
^ir  settlement,  which  in  oonsequenoe  included  the  town 
of  SilUbar  During  the  next  twenty-flve  years  the  £n(^ith 
settlers  were  much  harassed  in  consequence  of  disputes 
between  rival  chiefs,  in  which  the  settler*  wwe  ctunpeUed 
to  take  a  part,  and  in  1719  the  English  wen  nearly  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  natives. 

Benooolen,  with  the  other  Knglish  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  French  force 
under  Count  D'Estaing  in  1760,  but  the  town  was  soon 
rebuilt  This  settlement  bad  long  ceased  to  be  of  any  po- 
litical or  commercial  importance  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. Pepper,  the  produce  for  obtaining  which  the  &ctory 
was  ori^aally  established,  was  procured  on  better  terms 
lh>m  Pnnce  of  Wales*  Island  and  from  the  Malabar  coast 
Attempts  were  made  in  1796  to  cultivate  the  nutmeg  and 
clove,  but  the  quality  of  these  spices  proved  so  inferior  to 
the  produce  of  Amboyna  as  to  give  little  encouragemeut  for 
persevering.  The  small  importuice  of  the  Company's  trade 
to  Benooolra  is  shown  by  the  fbet  that  the  average  annual 
cost  of  Uie  consignments  seat  there  from  Europe  in  the  ten 
years  between  1814  and  1824  did  not  amount  to  3000/. 
The  expense  of  the  establishment  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  considerable,  and&r  exceeded  the  revenue;  the  Utter, 
during  the  Ave  years  fhna  1619  to  1824,  did  not  average 
more  than  7133/.  per  annum,  while  the  average  amount  of 
charges  during  the  same  time  was  92,322/.  per  annum. 

Tt^  East  India  Company  made  no  sacrifice  therefore  in 
delivering  up  Benooolen  to  the  Dutch  government  This 
cession  was  made  in  1 625,  at  which  time  a3\  the  other  British 
settlements  in  Sumatra  wero  also  given  up  in  exchange  for 
the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  oontinent  of  India,  including 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Halacca. 

The  district  or  [Mrovince  of  Bencoolen  has,  since  its  cession 
to  the  Dutch,  been  made  dependent  upon  their  settlement 
at  Padang.  Bencoolen  district  is  now  desonbed  as  being 
bounded  to  the  north  and  west  by  the  district  of  Indrapoor, 
and  on  the  east  and  south  by  Lsimpang.  The  total  popu- 
lation is  said  (rather  vaguely)  to  amount  to  100,000  souls. 
During  the  occupancy  of  the  English,  the  numbers  were 
estimated  at  only  20,000,  but  the  district  was  then  not  so 
extensive  as  it  has  since  been  made.  Since  1825  the  Dutch 
settlers  are  said  to  have  discovered  coal-mines  in  the  in- 
terior, which  produce  fhel  of  a  quality  little  inferior  to 
the  coal  of  Europe.  This  discovery,  if  the  means  of  trans- 
port to  the  shore  are  not  too  costly,  and  if  the  favourable 
report  as  to  quality  should  be  confirmed,  will  prove  of  much 
value  in  the  probable  avent  of  the  extension  of  steam  navi- 
gation in  Uie  eastern  seas. 

The  town  of  Bencoolen  is  small  but  tolerably  wdl  built 
and  of  a  pleasing  appearance.  It  has  a  bad  character  wiA 
respect  to  healthiness.  Fort  Hariborough,  which  stands 
only  a  short  distance  inland,  is  said  to  be  mora  healthy. 

The  population  of  Bencoolen  town  is  of  a  very  mixed 
description,  including  Europeans,  Dutch,  and  English,  and 
their  descendants;  Chinese,  Malays,  settlers  from  Pulo 
Neas,  an  island  lying  off  Tapanooly  Bay  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sumatra,  and  some  negroes. 

The  cultivation  of  the  spice  plantations  is  kept  up  by  the 
Dutch,  the  labour  being  performed  by  slaves,  who  are  prin- 
cipally brought  from  Pulo  Neas  and  from  the  island  of 
Bally.  Debtors  aro  likewise  considered  as  slaves,  being 
obKged  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  their  creditors. 

Beneoolen  trades  with  Batana,  Bennl,  the  Coromandel 
coast,  and  die  moie  northern  porta  of  Snmatra.  The  im- 
porU  are  chiefly  olodis,  rioe,  salt,  ttpivm,  tobaooo,  sugar, 
and  some  European  manufactures,  part  of  which  are  re- 
exported, with  the  produce  of  the  district,  to  other  parts  on 
the  island,  or  are  sent  into  the  interior.  (Early  Records  of 
the  East  India  Company^  inserted  in  the  lUport  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Ixnds  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Country  in  1 820  and  1B21 ;  Report  qf  Select  Committee 

the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Afairs  of  the  East  India 
Company,  1838;  Marsden's  History  of  SamiOra;  Count 
Hogendorp's  Coup  d'<Eil  sur  I'llede  Java  et  lee  autre* 
Pom  umone  Nierlandaieee  done  I'Arehipei  dee  bide».\ 


BEND-EMIR  (also  written  Bandamir  or  Bundemeeri 
ia  the  name  of  a  river  in  Farsistan,  or  Persia  Proper,  the 
Araxes,  Coros,  or  Cyrus  of  the  antient  Greek  and  Roman 
Kaogiaphers.  and  sometimes  called  Kur  by  oriental  writers. 
Strabo  (XV.  c.  3,  p.  729,  Casaub.)  says  that  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  monarchy  was  originally  called  Agradatea,  but 
that  he  assumed  (jurOio^)  the  name  Cyrus  from  this  river: 
the  passage  is  thus  read  in  all  the  MSS. ;  but  most  editors 
(altering  ^ikafit  into  ficrljSaXt)  make  the  author  say  that 
Cyrus  gave  the  river  his  own  name,  iu  prenons  ai^^atioQ 
being  Agradates:  Groskurd,  the  most  recent  Gmnan  trans- 
lator of  Stnbo,  and  A.  F.  Pott  (Etymologische  ^eekw 
gm,  Introduet  p.  xliv.)  have  given  the  praference  to  tbe 
reading  of  the  HSS.,  which  is  doubtless  the  right  reading. 
According  to  the  ma^  accompanying  Sir  "William  Ouseley's 
Travels,  it  has  its  origin  in  the  hills  towards  the  north  of 
Shiraz,  and  flows  in  a  direction  to  the  S.E.E.  towards  the 
lake  Bakhtegan.  In  its  course  it  traverses  the  beautiful  and 
productive  valley  of  Marvdasht  or  Merdesht  where  it  is 
joined  by  a  srasll  tributary  stream  from  the  north,  the 
Palwfir,  (according  to  Kioneir,  the  Shamier,)  and  passes  by 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  Pereepolis,  which  are  situated 
on  its  left  or  norihem  side ;  farther  on  it  flows  through 
the  district  of  KurblQ,  where  it  is  divided  into  numerous 
channels  to  fertilise  the  ground.  Tbo  part  of  tbe  water 
which  is  not  spent  in  the  itriga^  of  the  ground,  fklls 
into  lake  Bakhtegan,  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles 
towards  the  esst  from  Shins.  Niebuhr.  who  crossed  the 
Bend- Emir  in  his  way  from  Shiraz  to  PersejKdis,  describes 
it  as  a  very  rapid  river,  and  says  that  a  bndge  of  bricks, 
300  feet  long,  was  built  across  it  Bend-Emir  is  also  the 
name  of  a  vulage  situated  on  the  river.  The  name  of  both 
tbe  village  and  tbe  river  alludes  to  tbe  extensive  mounds 
or  dykes  constructed  here  in  the  tenth  century  by  the  emir 
Azad-al-daulah,  by  which  a  tract  of  country^  of  considerable 
extent  was  fertilized.  (See  Band  ;  Ouaeley  s  Traoele,  vol.  ii. 

klSO.seq. ;  Niebuhr's  Voyage  en  Andrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  98; 
ioneir.  Geographical  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire,  p.  59 ; 
Strabon's  Brdbesehreibung  von  Groskurd.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 87, 
188.  Berlin.  1833,  Bvo.) 

BENDER  (formeriy  Teekin  or  "Hgine.  called  by  the 
Russians  Bendery,  and  by  the  natives  Tigino),  a  fMtifled 
place,  and  the  chi^  town  w  the  circle  of  Bendersko-Kdoa 
kansk,  in  Bessarabia,  which  is  the  most  sonth-westem  pro- 
vince of  the  Russian  dominions  in  Europe.  The  town  b  si- 
tuated in  46"  50'  N.  lat,  and  29°  35'  E.  long.  It  ties  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dniester,  and  is  built  on  Hm  land-sido  in 
the  shape  of  a  crescent  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  it  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  was  considered 
a  post  of  such  bieh  mihtary  importance,  that  its  fortifica- 
tions were  strengtnened  and  enlarged  by  that  power  at 
various  times.  It  is  still  inclosed  by  a  wall  and  deep 
broad  ditch,  and  retains  its  citadel,  which  is  constructed 
on  an  eminence;  the  defences,  however,  have  of  late  years 
been  used  fbr  the  erection  of  soldiers'  quarters,  maga- 
zines, &c.  The  streets  are  narrow,  ghwmy.  and  kept  in  a 
filthy  state;  the  mosques,  twelve  in  number,  fawv*  been 
mostly  converted  to  other  purposes ;  and  there  are  likewise 
an  Armenian  and  Greek  ehureh,  as  well  as  a  synagogue 
in  tbe  town.  Bender  has  seven  gates,  and  two  suburbs, 
which  are  inhabited  by  natives,  whose  occupation  is  mostly 
agriculture  and  grazing.  Its  population,  which  in  former 
times  was  20,000,  is  at  present  reduced  to  lees  than  5000  : 
the  chief  source  of  their  support  is  a  sali-petre  work,  aome 
tanneries,  iron-smithies,  and  three  paper-mills.  Its  cele- 
brity dates  from  the  eariy  part  of  the  last  century,  vrhen 
Achmet  ni.  granted  an  asylum  in  his  dominions  to  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  »fter  he  had  lost  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Pultawa,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1 709.  and  bad  fled  to  Bender. 
He  was  permitted  to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  adjoining 
village  of  Varnitsa  on  the  Dniestn,  where  he  Kved  for  tbe 
next  four  years ;  b«t  by  his  ofRMndrc  oondnet,  maUeiaiialy 
aggravated  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  by  the  intiignes  of 
Catherine  of  Russia,  ultimately  brought  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  his  host,  whom  he  had  the  temerity  to  brmvo  by 
resisting  several  tiiousand  men  with  a  handfiil  of  fidlowws  m 
a  barricaded  bouse.  His  generous  en«ny,  bowaver,  Ulowed 
his  roy^  prisMier  to  escape,  and  make  his  way  peaceably 
back  to  his  native  country.  Bender  was  twice  taken  by 
assault  in  Catherine's  time.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions, 
in  1771.  General  Panin  sbnrmed  it,  put  the  garrison  and  in- 
habitants, to  the  number  ot  30,000,  to  the  sword,  and  than 
burnt  the  town.  Rusns,  in  dieMipgtiie  suhMqumt  twty 
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of  KuUhttk-Koinardshy,  (2LBt  July,  1774.)  ruttwed  tho 
ruins  of  the  place  to  the  Turks.  In  the  eampaiKn  of  1B09, 
the  Russians  again  assailed  and  captured  it  without  much 
effort,  but  restored  it  to  Turkey  at  the  peace  of  Jassy  ;  and 
■  it  once  more  fell  into  their  unda  two  years  aiierwarda.  in 
the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  tiea^  of  Buoho- 
rest.  in  1812.  by  the  terms  of  which  Bender  and  the  aur- 
mvidinc  di^cts  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

BENEDICT.  SAINT,  the  founder  of  the  order  of  Bene- 
diotine  monks,  was  bom  at  Nursia  in  the  dukedom  of  Spo- 
letto  in  Italy,  about  the  year  4d0.  He  was  sent  to  Rome 
when  TOry  young,  Mid  there  received  the  first  part  of  his 
education ;  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  removed  to  Sub- 
Ucxj,  a  desert  place  about  forty  miles  distant,  where  he  was 
ooncealed  in  a  cavern ;  his  place  of  retirement,  for  a  con- 
aidiRuble  time,  being  known  only  to  his  friend  St.  Romanus, 
who  is  said  to  have  descended  to  him  by  a  rope»  and  sup- 
plied  him  daUy  with  prorisions.  The  moaks  of  a  neigh- 
bottxing  monastery  subsequenUy  chose  him  ht  thrir  abbot : 
their  m«niMn»  howsnr,  not  agEeeing  with  those  of  Benedicti 
he  nCumed  to  his  solitude,  wither  many  persons  foUdwed 
him  and  pot  tbemsabes  under  his  direction,  and  in  a  short 
time  be  was  enaUsd  to  bniM  no  feww  than  twelve  monaste- 
ries. About  the  year  638  he  retired  to  Monte  Cassino,  where 
idolatry  was  still  prevalent,  and  whwe  a  temple  to  ApoUo  yet 
existed.  Having  converted  tbepeopleofthea^jaoentcounby 
to  the  true  faim,  he  broke  the  statue  of  Ap^o,  overthrew 
the  altar,  and  built  two  oratories  on  the  mountain,  one  dedi- 
cated to  8l  Martin,  the  other  to  St.  John.  Here  St.  Bene- 
dict also  fDnnded  a  monastery,  and  instituted  the  order  of 
his  name,  which  in  time  became  so  famous  and  extended 
all  over  Europe.  It  was  here  too  that  he  composed  bis 
'  Regula  Monachorum which  does  not.  however,  seem  to 
have  been  confirmed  till  fifty-two  years  after  his  death, 
when  Pope  Gr^ry  the  Great  gave  bis  sattctioa  to  it 

Authors  era  not  agieed  upon  the  place  when  St.  Bene- 
dict died;  some  say  at  Monte  Cssstno.  others  affirm  it  to 
have  been  at  Rome,  whidier  he  had  been  sent  byPopeBoni- 
&ce.  Stevens*  in  the  '  Continuation  of  Dugdale's  Monas- 
tieon,*  places  his  dieath  about  the  year  543,  others  in  A47 ; 
the  day.  howevw,  stands  in  the  ealendai  fixed  to  Uaroh  31. 
Qngaj  the  Great,  in  the  second  *  Book  of  his  Dialogues,' 
has  written  a  *  Life  of  St.  Benedict.'  and  civen  a  long  de- 
tail of  his  supposed  mincles.  Dupin  says  that  the '  Regula 
Monachwum'  ia  the  only  genuine  work  of  St.  Benedict. 
Other  tnujts  are,  however,  asetibed  to  him,  particularly  a 
*  Letter  to  Sl  Maunis.'  a '  Sermon  upon  the  Decease  at 
St.  MauTus,'  a  *  Sermon  upon  the  Passion  of  St  Placidus 
and  his  C<Hnpanions,'  and  a  *  Discourse  de  Online  Monas- 
terii.'  (See  the  Life  by  St  Gregory,  alreadr  mentioned,  re- 
minted  in  the  Acta  SaiKtonm  of  the  Boflandists,  tar  flu 
month  of  Maieb*  torn.  iii.  fill.  Antv.  1858 ;  Butler's  £Aw 
€f  tk«  Saintt,  8m.  Dubl.  1779.  vol  iil  p.  S31 ;  Cfaahneca's 
Biograph.  Dutionarp,  vol  iv.  p.  433.)  St  Grenry  states 
diat  he  leeeiTed  his  aoeount  of  St  Benedict  from  four  abbots, 
the  saint's  disciples,  namely  Constantine,  his  successor  at 
Monte  Gaasmo,  SimpUeins,  the  third  abbot  of  that  house, 
Valentiiiian.  the  first  ^bot  of  the  monastery  of  Lateran, 
and  HonoratUB.  who  succeeded  St.  Benedict  at  Sublaco. 

BENEDICTINE  ORDER.  The  exact  year  when  the 
monks  who  followed  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  were  first  esta- 
blished as  an  Order  is  unknown.  The  essence  of  the  rule 
was  that  they  were  to  live  in  a  monastery  subject  to  an 
abbot  The  *  Histoire  des  Ordres  Monastiques.'  torn.  v. 
^to.  Paris,  1718,  upon  Mabillon's  authori^,  places  the  date 
of  the  monastery  of  Fiombarole,  near  Ifonte  Casuno,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  year  fiSS,  anterior  to  St  Benedict's 
death.  The  progiess  whkh  this  aider  made  in  the  west,  in 
a  short  time,  was  rapid.  In  Tnneo  ite  iAtarests  were  pro- 
moted by  8t  Maur  or  Mannu,  in  Sicily  brr  St.  Placide.  in 
Italj  by  Bt  Gregory  the  Great  and  in  Frisia,  at  a  later 
period,  hr  St  WUbiod.  The  recipocal  protection  afforded 
to  the  interesU  of  the  papal  see  by  the  Benedictine  Order 
and  to  the  interesU  ai  Ae  Benedictine  Order  by  the  Roman 
pontift.  sufficiently  account  for  the  Order's  Mvancement. 
T^B  were  nuns  of  this  Order  as  well  as  monks ;  but  the 
time  and  original  institution  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  is  quite 
onoertain.  (See  Stevens's  CotUin,  qfthe  Momatietmt  vol.  i. 
p.  168.) 

The  Benedictine  Order  is  said  by  many  (see  Monatt. 
Angl.  old  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  12.  Reyner,  Apottol.,  tr.  i.  p. 
202.  Stevens,  vol.  i.  p.  164)  to  have  been  brought  into 
£iuiand  by  St  Augustine  and  his  brethren.  a.d.  596,  and 
la  ban  continued  nom  thence  to  the  Dissolution  under 


several  improvements;  but  others  (as  Marsham  in  hin  Pro^ 
pulaion  prefixed  to  the  Monastinon,  Patrick  in  his  Additions 
to  Gunton's  History  of  Peterborough,  pp.  234, 246,  Hickes. 
DUgert.  Epistokiru,  pp.  67.  68,  &c.)  consider  that  the  Be- 
nedictine rule  was  but  little  known  in  England  till  King 
Edgar's  time,  and  never  perfectly  observed  till  after  the 
Conquest  In  the  Decern  Scriptores,  col.  2232,  it  is  said 
that  St  Wilfirid  brought  it  into  England  a.d.  666,  and  in 
the  Quindeoem  Scriptore*,  and  by  Patrick  in  his  Additions 
to  Gunton,  p.  247,  with  greater  probability,  that  be  hn* 
]iroved  the  Engli^  church  by  it.  It  is  expressly  men- 
tioned in  King  Kenred's  charter  (3fon.  Angl,  old  edition, 
tom.  L  p.  145)  to  the  monks  of  Evesiham,  a.d.  709,  and  in 
the  bull  of  pope  Coustantine  granted  in  the  same  year  to 
that  monastery.  (See  Man.  Angl.  ut  supr.,  Wilkins,  Cati- 
cil.  vol.  i.  p.  71,  Spelm.  voL  i.  p.  213.)   But  Bede,  who  has 

S'ven  us  a  very  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
is  island  tiU  aj>.  731,  has  nothing  of  it;  nor  is  there  any 
mention  of  it  in  the  first  regulation  of  the  monks  in 
En^and  by  Arehbishiqi  Guthhert  in  the  groat  synod  at 
Clovesboe.  (Wilbins.  Condi,  vol.  i.  p.  94.  Spelm.  vol.  i.  p. 
245,  A.D.  747.)  If  Wilfrid  really  advanced  this  rule,  it  was 
not  over  alt  England,  but  in  Kent  only.  (See  Patrick's 
Additions  to  Gunton's  Peterborough,  p.  247.)  And  if  the 
charter  of  King  Kenred  and  theouU  of  pope  Constantino 
be  genuine  (for  all  the  antient  grants  produced  by  the 
monks  are  not  so),  this  rule,  which  is  there  prescribed 
to  the  monks  of  Evesham,  is  said  in  the  bull  to  '  have 
been  at  that  lime  but  little  used  in  those  parts.'  So 
that  instead  of  the  Saxon  monks  being  all  Benedictines, 
there  were  probably  but  few  such  till  the  restoration  of 
monasteries  under  King  Edgar,  when  St.  Dunstan  and  St 
Oswald  (who  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Fleury  in 
France)  not  (mly  favoured  the  monks  aninst  the  secular 
clergy,  but  so  much  advanced  the  BenecticUnes  that  Wil- 
liam <rf  Malmesbury  (.De  Oestie  Poniif.  1.  iii.)  says  this  order 
took  its  rise  here  in  Enghmd  firom  St  Oswald.  The  Ely 
historian  (whose  woik  is  printed  in  Wharton's  JngUa  Sacra, 
vol.  L  p.  604)  says,  that  King  Edgar  nve  Ethelwold  tho 
manor  of  Suthbome,  now  Sudbom.  in  Suffolk,  to  translate 
the  rule  of  St  Benedict  into  English,  which  seems  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  its  being  then  but  little  knovm. 

All  our  cathedral  prwries  were  of  this  order,  except  Car- 
lisle, and  most  of  the  richest  abbeys  in  England.  Reyner 
(Apoetolai.  vol.  i.  p.  217)  says,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Benedictines  were  almost  equal  to  those  of  sll  the  other 
orders.  Tanner  (Notit.  Monatt.  edit  Nasm.  pp.  li.  Iii.)  enu- 
merates one  hundred  and  thirteen  abb^s,  priories,  and  cells 
of  this  order  in  England,  the  sum  of  whose  revenues,  at  the 
timeoftheDiss(4ution,amoontedtoS7,893<.  If.  lldl, besides 
seven^-tiiree  houses  of  Benedictine  nuns,  whose  revenues 
smonnted  to  rwsL  W«.  Id.,  mining  a  total  of  69,8772.  14t. 

The  Benediotines.  says  Taxma,  woe  much  against  all 
new  <nden  of  religious.  By  the  second  Lateran  council 
th^  were  obUged  to  hold  trienni^  chapters,  which  those  of 
this  nation  generally  held  at  NorthamptmL  (See  Widmore. 
Hisl.  Weetm.  Ab.  pp.  79, 82.) 

Fosbrooke,  in  his  Britith  Monadtim,  4to.  London,  1817, 
p.  109,  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  Benedictine  rule,  chieflj 
from  the  Sandorum  Patrum  RegtUa  Monaaticts,  12mo. 
Louv.  1571.  It  evidently  received  enlargements  atdifi'erent 
times,  the  whole  of  which  were  consolicuted  in  the  concord 
of  rules  promulgated  by  Dunstan  in  the  reicn  of  Edgar. 
(See  the  '  Concordia  Regularum  S.  Dunstani  Cantuariensis 
Arehiepisnqii,'  printed  by  Reyner  in  his  Apo»tolatu»  Bene- 
tUcUnorum  inAngtia,  Append.  P.  iii.  p.  77.  and  republished 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dugdale's  Monattieon.)  This  oonoord 
of  rules  regulated  ib»  [vactiee  of  the  English  monks  till 
the  year  1077.  The  Clugniaca,  Cistaoians,  Orandmontines, 
Premonstratenidans,  and  Csithusians,  were,  in  resli^. 
branches  only  of  the  Benedictine  order,  Uring  under  the  rule 
of  St.  Benedict  hut  observing  a  dilforent  discipline.  For  a 
notice  of  the  leamingof  the  Benedictines,  see  St.  Mavr. 

The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  monks  was  a  black  loose 
coat,  or  a  gown  of  stuff  reaching  down  to  their  heels,  with  a 
cowl  or  hood  of  the  same,  and  a  scapulaiy ;  and  under  that 
another  habit,  white,  as  laise  as  the  former,  made  of  flannel ; 
with  boots  on  their  legs.  From  the  colour  of  their  outward 
habit  the  Benedictines  were  generally  called  Black  Monks. 
(See  Tann.  Notit.  Monatt.,  pref.  p.  viiL ;  and  Fosbrooke,  Br4t. 
Monach.  p.  382.)  Stevens,  in  his  Continuation  the  Mo- 
naitieom,  vol.  L  p.  164.  says,  the  form  of  the  habit  of  these 
monks  was  at  first  left  to  the  diserelim  pCthejallrats,  and 
that  St  Benedict  did  notOtftiiiidii viffQMSlt^Iia^ 
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dale,  both  in  the  Monasticon  and  in  hu  Htttory  o/  War- 
widtahire,  vol.  i.  p.  1 56,  has  given  a  representation  of  the 
Benedictine  monk  in  his  habit. 

The  habit  of  the  Benedictine  nuns  consieted  of  a  hkck 
robe,  with  a  scapulary  of  the  same,  and  under  that  robe  a 
tunic  of  white  or  undyed  wool.  When  they  went  to  the 
choir,  they  had,  over  all,  a  black  cowl,  like  that  of  the  monks. 
Dugdale,  in  the  Monasticon,  has  given  an  engravlnjf  of  a 
Benedictine  nun  with  her  cowl :  and  Stevens,  Comtin.  vol.  i 
p.  169,  an  engraving  of  another  without  her  cowl. 

BGNEDK^  I.  succeeded  John  III.  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
in  the  year  575.  His  name  was  Bonosust  and  he  was  a 
native  of  Rome.  Little  is  known  of  him  except  that  he 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Emperor  Tiberius  IX.,  and 
that  Rome  in  his  time  was  threatened  both  by  the  Longo- 
bards  and  by  the  Vandals,  He  died  in  578,  and  was  ine- 
ceeded  by  Pelegius  II.   (Platina,  Vitee  Pontijlcum.) 

BENEDICT  II.  succeeded  Leo  II.  in  684.  He  watted 
nearly  a  year  before  his  nomination,  which  took  place  in 
683,  was  conftrmed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  IV.,  with- 
out which  confirmation  he  could  not  be  consecrated.  Con- 
stantine,  however,  exempted  the  Roman  see  from  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  which  was  paid  at  the  election  of  every  new 
bishop,  and  he  is  said  also  to  have  ordered  that  in  niture 
the  new  bishops  elected  by  the  Roman  clergy  and  people 
should  be  ordained,  without  waiting  for  the  imperial  con- 
firmation. He  also  sent  to  Rome  some  locks  of  the  hair  of 
his  two  sons,  Justinian  and  Hersclius,  as  a  token  of  homage 
to  the  Roman  sec,  which  were  received  with  great  ceremony 
by  the  cdergy  and  the  people.  Benedict  is  reported  to  have 
been  pious  and  charitable,  and  well  learned  in  the  scrip- 
tures. He  restored  and  adorned  several  churches  at  Rome, 
name}y,  those  of  St.  Peter,  Sta.  Maria  ad  Mattyres,  &o. 
Benedict  died  in  685,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  V. 

BENEDICT  III.  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  855.  Between 
these  two  popes  some  writers,  and  Platina  among  the  rest, 
have  placed  the  famous  female  Pope  Joan,  whose  stoiv  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a  fable  first 
promulgated,  not  by  Protestant  writers,  as  is  often  ima- 
gined, but  bjr  one  Martinus,  a  Pole,  and  a  Cistercian  monk, 
who  was  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  who  wrote  a  Chronicon  Summorum  PonH~ 
fietan,  and  another  work  on  tiie  antiquities  of  Rome,  which 
is  fiUl  of  absurdities.  (See  Panvinio's  able  discussiofi  of 
this  much  controverted  point  in  a  note  to  JNatina's  work.) 

The  election  of  Benedict  HI.  was  violently  opposed  by  a 
party  among  the  clei^  of  the  Roman  provini»s,  who  nomi- 
nated Anastasius,  a  Roman  priest.  The  Emperor  Louis  11. 
being  appealed  to,  sent  his  missi  or  deputies  to  inquire 
mto  the  matter ;  but  the  deputies  meeting  first  with  the 
partizans  of  Anastasius,  decided  in  his  favour,  and  Ana- 
stasius making  his  solemn  entrance  into  Home,  occupied 
the  Lateran  Palace,  stripped  Benedict  of  bis  pontifical 
t^arments,  and  put  him  in  prison.  The  clergy  of  the  city, 
however,  persisted  in  their  election  of  Ben^ict,  and  the 
people  loudly  supporting  the  same,  the  imperial  deputies, 
probably  better  informed  of  the  merits  of  the  question,  drove 
Anastasius  away,  and  confirmed  Benedict,  who  forgave  his 
adversaries,  except  the  bishop  of  Porto,  who  wouJd  not  ^ve 
up  Anastasius,  and  was  consequenUy  aupeneded.  During 
Benedict's  pontificate,  Rome  suffered  a  great  inundatitm 
from  the  river  Tiber,  which  was  followed  by  a  destructive 
epidemic  disease.  The  Saracens  at  the  same  time  were 
ravaging  Apulia  and  Campania.  Benedict  died  in  858.  and 
was  succeeded  by  Nicholas  I.  Some  particulars  of  this 
pope's  life  are  found  in  Garampi's  dissertation  De  Nummo 
Argenteo  Benedicti  ///. 

BENEDICT  IV.  succeeded  John  IX.  about  the  year 
900.  The  crown  of  Ital^,  after  the  extinction  of  the  Carlo- 
vingian  dynasty,  was  disputed  between  Berengarius  Duke 
of  Friuli,  and  Louis,  son  of  poson  King  of  Aries  or  Pro- 
vence. Louis,  having  obtained  the  advantage,  came  to  Rome 
in  901,  and  was  crowned  Emperor  and  King  of  Italy  by 
Benedict  But  in  the  following  year  Berengarius,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Germany,  returned  and  defeated  Louis  at 
Verona,  ana  took  him  pnsoner.  After  this  event,  Benedict 
died  hi  903,  and  was  succeeded  by  Leo  V. 

BENEDICT  V.  was  elected  in  964  by  the  Romans,  in 
opposition  to  Leo  VIII.,  while  the  latter  was  gone  to  the 
north  of  Italy  to  ask  the  Emperor  Otho's  support  against 
hts  predecessor  John  XIL,  who,  after  being  deposed  bv  an 
assembly  of  the  Roman  clergy  for  his  irregular  conduct, 
had  returned  to  Rome,  and  driven  Leo  from  his  see. 
John,  after  putting  to  death  or  cruelly  mutilating  serexal  of 


his  opponeits,  died  suddeoly,  and  the  Romtiu,  tyfjudSinm 
of  their  (irevtous  election  of  Leo  VIII.,  nominated  Ifonedict 
Otho  quickly  appeared  before  Rome  with  an  army,  and  re- 
duced the  city  by  famine.  A  new  assembly  of  ^e  clergy 
Was  convoked,  wnedict's  election  was  decHired  null,  and 
Leo  was  reinstated  in  his  see.  Benedict  was  exiled  by 
Otho  to  Gerttiany,  and  be  died  soon  after  at  Hamburgh  in 
965.  several  writers  he  is  considered  only  as  an  in- 
truder, but  in  the  late  Papal  chronologies  published  .in 
Italy  we  find  him  placed  amonjr  the  regular  popes. 

BENEDICT  VI.  succeeded  John  XIII.  in  972.  The 
Emperor  Otho  I.  soon  after  dyitag  in  Germany,  the  Rmnans, 
released  ftom  the  fhar  of  that  powerftd  sovndgn,  btoke  out 
into  their  wonted  tumnlts,  imprlsiHied  Benedwt,  and  a  car- 
dinal of  the  name  of  Boni&ee,  surnamed  Aanoone  (Platina 
says  a  patriman  of  ^e  name  of  Cindo  or  Cenci),  caused 
him  to  be  strangled  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angefo  hi  974.  Car- 
dinal Boniface  assuOied  the  papal  digAi^,  but  was  sbortlr 
afterwards  expelled,  and  fled  to  Constantinople.  Donus  IT. 
is  mentioned  b^  some  writers  as  the  next  pope,  but  nothinig 
is  known  of  lum,  except  that  he  died  after  a  ftfit  monflis, 
and  Vas  succeeded  by 

BENEDICT  VII.  of  the  family  of  Conti,  who  was  elected 
in  975.  He  was  bishop  of  Sntri  at  the  titne  of  his  election. 
On  being  ehosen  pCpe,  he  assembled  a  council,  and  excom- 
municated the  anti-pope  Boniface.  During  hfs  pontificate 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.  eatne  repeatedly  to  Rome,  white  he 
was  engaged  in  the  war  against  tiie  Greeks  of  Apulia  and 
the  Saracens  of  Calabria.  Otho  died  at  Rome  in  983,  and 
was  buried  in  the  vestibule  of  8l  Pbtai^s  diurdi.  Bena£et 
died  about  the  same  time,  and  was  snebeeded  by  John  XIV. 
The  chronology  of  the  popes  in  Hsmb  tenth  century  is  rallnr 
confused,  and  the  dates  are  not  exactly  ascertained. 

BENEDICT  VIII.,  of  the  fiunily  of  Conti.  who  suc- 
ceeded Sernus  IV.  in  1012,  was  a  native  ^  Tusculum. 
A  rival  candidate  of  the  name  of  Gregory,  after  toting  th» 
election,  raised  a  faction  against  Benedict,  whom  drove 
out  of  Rome.  Benedict,  however,  being  supported  by  the 
Emperor  Henry  II..  returned  soon  after,  and  m  the  fblloying 
year,  1013,  Henry  and  hiseonsort  Kunegund  came  to  Rome, 
where  they  received  the  imperial  crown  fW>m  the  hands  of 
the  pope.  In  1016  the  Saracens  fVom  Sardinia  having 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  took  the  town  of  Lnni, 
where  they  committed  great  ravages.  Benedict  assembled 
a  fined  by  sea  and  by  land,  attacked  tha  flaraeens,  and 
defeated  them:  their  chief  Hnsat,  at  rather  Mnsa,  had 
time  to  esfluM,  but  Ids  wife,  whom  the  chroniclers  call  €Im 
queen,  was  killed,  and  the  vidaahle  jewels  that  adcmied  her 
head  were  sent  by  the  pope  to  the  Emperor  Henry.  This 
event  led  to  the  conquest  of  Sardinia  by  the  PisEins,  who 
were'  ur^  to  it  by  the  pontiff;  In  1030  Benedict  under- 
took a  joumev  to  Germany,  for  the  porpc^e  of  inducing 
Henrv  to  send  an  army  into  Italy  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
who  had  become  masters  of  Capua,  Ascoli,  and  other 
places,  and  threatened  to  subjugate  Rome  itself.  Henry 
came  in  the  following  year-' he  obtained  several  successes 
over  the  Greeks,  and  took  Capua  and  Trcga,  and  other 
towns  of  Campania  and  Apulia.  Benedict  died  in  1024, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  aasum&d  the  name 
of  John  XIX. 

BENEDICT  IX»  a  relative,  some  s^  a  nephew,  of  the 
two  preceding  popes*  succeeded  John  XIX.  in  1034.  He 
was  a  boy  at  the  time  of  his  election,  some  say  Ten  years  c3d, 
but  this  is  doubted  by  Huratori,  who  however,  as  well  as 
Baronius,  acknovledgies  that  his  election  was  irregntsr, 
owing  to  his  youth,  and  that  It 'was  obtained  throu^  his 
family  interest  and  through  money,  which  was  profusely 
lavished  for  the  purpose  by  his  father  Alberico,  a  ^«erful 
baron.  Benedict  was  distinguished  by  his  Itcetttiousness 
and  profligacy,  and  by  the  state  of  anarchy  in  which  Rome 
was  plun^  during  his  pontificate.  The  Romans  at  last 
expelled  nim  in  1044,  anid  chose  in  his  stead  John  Bishop 
of  Sabina.  who  took  the  name  of  Silvester  III. ;  but  rix 
months  afterwards  Benedict  re^uned  at  the  head  of  a  parQr, 
drove  away  his  competitor,  and  exeonnnnniealed  him.  Pac^ 
ceiving,  however,  that  he  was  held  in  detestation  by  the 
clergy  end  the  people,  he  wcHA  his  dignitv  to  Jcdm  Oimtianna, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Gregory  Vl.  The  E'mperor 
Hemnr  III.,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  seandsds,  as- 
sembled aeouncilat  Sutri,  which  deposed  all  the  three  popes. 
Baronius  says  that  Gregory  VI.  vtAuntarily  renounced  hta 
claims  for  the  peace  of  the  churdi.  and  he  places  him  in 
the  series  of  IcvUimate  popes.  (See  F.  Haidmin's  HUtorm 
qf  the  Coundlt,  eonoeraing  this  <rf  Sqtri.)  The  or^nd 
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name  both  of  Silvester  nti  of  Gregory  being  John,  baa  led 
tome  writers  into  the  error  of  inserting  here  a  John  XX.  as 
another  Antipope.  Henry  Ilf.  having  entered  Rone,  ac- 
companied by  llie  fathers  »f  t:ie  Council  of  Sutri,  the  latter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  clergy  of  Rome,  elected  Suidger 
Bishc^  of  Bamberg,  vho  took  the  name  at  Clement  II.,  and 
WMM  eooseoraied  it  Chriitmaa,  1040.  But  in  October  of  the 
foUowin^  year  Clement  Ml  suddenly  Ql  and  died,  and,  as 
some  suspected,  of  pmaon  -admuiiiflBred  to  him  by  the  deposed 
Benedict,  who  immediately  after  forced  himself  again  into 
die  papal  see.  wbete  he  remained  till  the  foUowior  July, 
1048,  when  the  Emperor  Heniy,  at  the  request  of  the  Ro- 
mana,  sent  them  Poppo  Bishop  of  Brixen,  who,  on  arriving 
at  Roma,  was  eon^rated,  ana  assumed  the  name  of  Da- 
uasus  IL  But  twenty-tluee  days  after  his  -eonsecration  he 
died  at  Palestrina,  upon  which  the  see  of  Roiue  remained 
Tacant  for  more  than  half  a  year,  until  Bruno  Bishop  of  Toul 
in  Loiraina  was  elected  in  1049,  and  assumed  the  name  of 
Leo  IX..  What  became  of  Benedict  afterwards  is  not  clearly 
asoartained,  nor  the  epoch  of  bis  death,  but  it  is  generally 
believed  that  ha  died  in  some  emvtnt  (See  Muratori.  A»- 
maUdlkJiat  Peter  Damiamis,  Beranins,  and  Pope  Vic- 
tor in.*s  dielogue  in  the  18th  vol.  of  the  Lyons  BibHotheca 
Patrum.y  The  last,  who  was  a  contemporary,  says  poii- 
tivsly  dtat  Benedieir*  first  election  was  obtained  through 
bribery ;  that  he  followed  the  steps  of  Simon  Magus  instead 
ftf  thee*  of  Simon  PeCrus ;  that  his  conduct  while  pontiff 
was  detestable;  and  that  he  sold  the  ponti0eate  to  Ore- 
gory  VI.  for  k  ctmsiderable  sum  of  money.  Gregory,  after 
bring  deposed,  went  into  exile  to  Germany,  where  he  died  in 
a  eoovent.  He  was  acoempaaied  the  monk  Hildebrand. 
iriio  became  afterwards  known  as  Greftonr  VII. 

BENEDICT  X.  (John  Bishop  of  Venetri),  a  native  of 
Capaa,  was  elected  by  a  ftiction  after  the  death  <tf  Stephen 
IX^  in  1008.  bat  Hild^rand,  Peter  Damianus  Bishop  of 
Ostia,  and  otiier  prelates,  supported  by  the  Empress  Agnes, 
■sssmMed  a  eouieil  at  Siena,  whien  nominafed  Gmrd 
Bishc^  tit  Flonmee,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  II. 
Benedict  did  not  snbmit  tiU  the  following  year,  when  Ni- 
diolaa  made  his  eotranoe  into  Rome.  Fanvinius  and  other 
WTiten  do  not  plaoe  Benedict  among  the  legitimate  popes 
but  we  find  him  in  the  ehionologioal  tables  pDbtishea  in 
ItalT^ 

BENEDICT  XI.  (Nicholas,  (^aidinat  of  Ostia)  was  » 
Dominican  and  native  of  Treviso.  He  was  eleeted  in  1303, 
alter  the  death  of  Bonifiuse  VlII.  He  excommunicated 
those  who  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  Boniface  at  Anagni, 
bat  be  soon  after  forgave  the  Cktlonna  family,  and  arranged 
the  disputes  of  fats  predecessor  with  Phili£tbd  TAZt  King 
(rf  France.  He  sent  Cardinal  di  Prato  to  Florence  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  ftctims  which  distracted  tiiat  eity. 
After  a  tlMwt  vontUeate  of  nine  months,  Benedict  died  at 
Peru^  in  1304.  The  eontemporary  historians,  and  Dino 
Compagni  in  particular,  speak  nighly  of  his  ehahwter  and 
Tirtnes.  He  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V.,  after  an  inte^ 
i^^awn  of  nearlyeleven  months. 

BENEDICT  Xll.  (Jacques  Foumier,  a  native  of  FVance) 
meeeeded  JtAib  XXII.  in  1384.  The  popes  at  that  time 
rraded  at  Avignon.  Benedict  laboured  in  earnest  to  reform 
the  ^uses  ana  oorruptions  of  the  chureh,  that  had  grown  to 
an  alarming  extent  ilnder  his  predecessor.  He  was  also 
inclined  fb  accede  to  the  entreaties  of  fhe  Romans,  and 
transfer  ^e  papal  see  ^atn  to  Rome,  but  was  prevented  by 
the  policy  of  the  French  King.  Philip  de  Valois,  sapported 
by  the  influence  of  the  numerous  French  cardinals  at  the 
pa{nl  ooort  His  strictness  in  enforcing  discipline  among 
tfe«  moaastie  orders  exited  many  enemies  agwnst  him, 
who  rindeATOured  to  cast  aspernons  upon  his  eharaeter.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1343,  and  was  succeeded  by  Clement  VI. 
Several  biographies  of  Benedict  XII.  are  found  in  Baluxe's 
live*  cf  the  Avignon  Pope»,  and  in  Muratori,  Her,  Ital. 
SeripiorM. 

BENEDICT  XIII.  (Cardinal  Orsini,  Archbishop  of  Be- 
nevento)  succeeded  Innocent  XTII.  in  1 724.  He  was  simple 
in  his  habits  and  manners,  strict  in  bis  morality,  generous 
and  eharitable,  and  although  zealous  for  mtuntaining  the 
pren^tives  of  his  see,  yet  conciliating  and  unwilling  to 
reeort  to  extremes.  Unfortunately  he  bestowed  his  confi- 
dence upon  Cardinal  Coscia,  a  man  of  some  abilities,  but 
covetous  and  ambitious,  and  who  became  hateful  to  the 
Romans  through  his  avarioe  and  his  abuse  of  the  pope's 
faranr.  The  people,  however,  knew  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tweau  Aift  Amurite  and  his  master,  whom  they  respected 
ior  hisvirtneik  his  good  intentioDi,  his  disinterestedness,  and 


for  the  acts  of  beneficence  and  justice  which  he  performed. 
The  old  dispute  about  the  Bull  Unigeniiut  gtift  agitated 
the  Church  of  France.  [See  Clbment  XI.]  Benedict  suc- 
ceeded in  recondlin^  in  some  measure  the  dispute,  by  pre- 
vailing on  the  Cardinal  de  Noailles,  Archbisnop  of  Peris, 
to  accept  the  Bull,  and  by  issuing  another  Bull,  called  Pre- 
Ho»u»t  fkrom  its  first  word,  in  which  he  gave  an  explanation 
of  the  fwmer,  and  an  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 
In  this  pontificate  King  John  V.  ik  Portugal  instated  on  a 
cardinal's  hat  being  bestowed  on  (be  Nancio  Bichi,  who  had 
been  residing  a  long  time  at  biscoiirt,  but  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  being  un&vourable  to  the  grant,  John  broke  off 
all  correspondence  with  the  court  of  Rome,  drove  away  the 
subjects  of  the  pope  from  his  dominions,  and  forbade  the 
remittance  of  the  usual  fees  and  tithes  to  Rome.  The 
ecclesiaafa'cal  affain  of  Sicily  also  were  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion,  owing  to  the  disputes  between  the  Tribunal  de 
Monarthia  and  the  court  of  Rome  on  matters  of  jurisdiction. 
Benedict,  by  timely  concessions,  put  an  end  to  the  quarrel. 
He  also  exerted  himself  to  settle  the  controversy  with  the  . 
king  of  Sardinia  respecting  the  rightof  nomination  to  several 
abbanes  end  other  benefices  in  Piedmont  which,  however, 
was  not  finally  arranged  till  after  his  deatii.  But  he  settied 
the  dispute  concerning  the  island  of  Sardinia,  by  waiting 
the  pretensions  of  tbe  papal  investiture  which  had  been  put 
forth  by  Clement  XI.  He  also  obtained  of  the  f)mperor 
Charles  VI.  the  restoration  of  Comacchio  and  its  territory  to 
the  papal  state.  LasUy,  Benedict  showed  himself  anxious 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  Europe ;  he  favoured,  by 
means  of  his  nuncios,  the  negotiations  of  Paris  and  Soissons 
in  1727-8,  which  led  aflerwards  to  tbe  treaty  of  Seville  in 
1729  between  France,  S^in,  England,  and  Holland,  in 
which  the  successions  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  were  finally 
settled.  Benedict  increased  the  penrion  settled  by  his  pre- 
decessors on  the  Pretender  James  Stuart,  who  had  fixed  his 
residence  at  Bologna.  He  died  at  the  h^inning  ofI730, 
and  w«8  succeeded  by  Clement  XIL  Benedict  XIII.'b 
worics,  including  sermons  written  by  him  before  his  exalta  ■ 
tion,  werepablished  at  Rome  in  S  vols,  folio,  172S. 

BENEDICT  XIV.  (Cardinal  Frospero  Lambertin!  of 
Bologna)  succeeded  (Element  XIL  in  August,  1740.  He 
was  already  favourably  known  fbr  his  extensive  learning 
and  for  the  suavity  of  his  temper  and  manners.  He  began 
his  pontificate  by  finally  adjusting  the  long  disputes  with 
the  court  of  Sardinia  concerning  the  nomination  to  several 
abbacies  and  other  benefices,  besides  certain  ecclesiastical 
fiefs  in  Piedmont,  which  he  gave  up  to  the  house  of  Savoy. 
(Botta,  Storia  SJtdlia,  lib.  41.)  He  restored  likewise  the 
good  understanding  between  Rome  and  Portugal,  and  with 
the  kini^om  of  the  two  Sicilies,  which  had  been  interrupted 
under  hu  predecessors.  He  saw  tlutt  the  times  were  changed, 
and  that  tne  court  of  Rome  could  no  lonoer  enforce  the  ob- 
solete preteniioiu  of  Gregory  Vll.,  or  Innocent  HI. ;  he 
therefore,  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  assumed  a 
tone  moderate  yet  dignified,  by  which  he  won  general  con- 
fidence and  respect.  During  tbe  war  of  the  Austrian  suc- 
cession be  remained  strictly  neutral,  and  although  he  could 
not  prevent  the  Spaniards  and  the  Austrians,  who  were 
disputing  the  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  from 
marching  through  his  territories,  on  which  they  even  fought 
a  battle  at  Velletri,  they  stipulated  not  to  enter  his  capital, 
and  10  spare,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  the  power  of  {be  respective 
commanders,  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects.  Peace 
being  at  length  restored  to  southern  Italy,  Benedict  was 
enaUed  to  turn  his  chief  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  own  dotninions.  He  encouraged  learning,  and  was 
generous  towards  the  learned.  Rome  became  again  in  his 
time  the  seat  of  science  and  of  the  arts.  The  mathema- 
ticians Boscovieh  and  Le  Maire,  the  Cardinals  Valenti, 
Querini,  and  Passionei,  the  philologist  Quadrio,  the  ar- 
chitects Vanvitelli  and  Polani,  and  other  distinguished 
men,  were  employed  or  encouraged  by  this  pope.  He 
embellished  Rome,  repaired  churches,  among  others  the 
splendid  one  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  constructed  magni- 
ficent fountains,  that  of  Trevi  among  the  rest,  built  the  vast 
^anaries  near  the  TherroEe  of  Diocletian,  and  dug  out  the 
obelisk  of  the  Campus  Martius,  which  was  afterwaraa  raised 
by  Pius  VI.,  founded  chairs  of  physics,  Chemistry,  and  ma- 
thematics in  the  University  of  Rome,  added  to  the  collection 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  established  a  school  of  drawing, 
enlarged  the  great  hospital  of  S.  Spinto,  established  acade- 
mies for  the  instruction  of  the  prelates  of  his  court,  in 
ecclesiastical  historv,  in  the  canon  law,  iA~^^lW£i9d4dffe  of 
the  rites  and  discipline  of  SlptiehdWiNWJVNUua  he 
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neglect  his  native  town  BolognK,  to  whose  Institute  of 
ScieneeB  he  contributed  hy  donations. 

He  instituted  at  Rome  a  congregation  or  board  for  the 
poqKwe  of  examining  the  character,  morals,  and  other  quali- 
flcaiions  of  candidates  for  vacant  sees;  and  be  was  also  vei^ 
anxions  Ibr  the  maintenanoe  of  coireet  morals  among  his 
clergy.  He  ftnind  the  treasnty  pow  and  eDoombered,  but, 
by  HMuctioDs  and  economy,  he  re-estahtisfaed  a  balance  in 
the  finances  of  the  state.  He  did  nothing  for  his  own  fkmily ; 
and  he  is  laid  to  have  forladden  his  ne^iew,  who  was  a  se- 
nator of  Bologna,  ooming  to  Roum.  During  the  eighteen 
years  of  his  rei^  Rome  eiqoyed  peace,  plenty,  ana  pros- 

Krity,  and  half  a  oentury  after  his  death  the  pontificate  of 
.mbertini  was  still  remembered  and  spoken  of  at  Rome  as 
the  last  period  of  unalloyed  happiness  which  the  country  bad 
enjoyed.  Nor  was  Benedict  careless  of  the  wrifare  of  other 
countries.  He  wrote,  in  1746,  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa 
in  favour  (^the  Genoese,  who  were  sulyect  to  the  mosteruel 
exactioni  tnm  the  Austrian  oommanden;  and  ha  aftw- 
watds  showed  a  like  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  poor  Cor- 
sicans,  who  were  in  their  turn  oppressed  by  the  Qenoese. 
Benedict  had  a  strong  sense  of  moral  justioe,  which  made 
him  hostile  to  violence  and  oppression.  His  tolerance  is 
well  known,  and  it  exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  the 
rigorists  among  the  College  of  Cardinals.  Without  exhi- 
biting anything  like  indifference  to  the  doctrines  of  tbe  church 
of  which  he  was  tbe  head,  he  showed  urbanity  and  friend- 
liness towards  all  Christians,  of  whatever  denomination, 
whether  Jungs  or  ordinary  travellers,  who  visited  his  capitaL 
His  correspondence  with  the  great  Frederic  eoncerning  the 
ecclesiastical  affiiirs  of  tbe  province  of  Silesia,  which  that 
sovereign  bad  conquered  from  Austria,  was  carried  on  by 
him  in  the  most  conciliatory  and  liberal  spirit.  The  Protes- 
tants of  Germany  revered  Boiedit^  Witn  regard  to  France 
he  carefiUly  avoided  every  thing  that  could  in  the  least  en- 
oourage  fanatical  papty  in  uat  country  in  reviving  the 
persecution  against  the  Protestants  of  Languedoc.  Seeing 
France  distracted  by  quarrels  between  the  Jesuits  and  the 
Jansenists,  the  court  and  the  parliament,  the  priests  and  the 
philosophers,  and  lamenting  amidst  all  this  tbe  licentious- 
ness of  Louis  XV.  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  weakness  and 
incapacity  of  the  ministers,  be  used  to  exclaim  that  *  France 
ought  indeed  to  be  the  best  governed  country  in  the  world. 
for  its  government  seemed  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  care  of 
Providence.'  (Botta,  Storia  d Italia,  \ih.  46.)  He  signed, 
in  1 741,  a  concordat  with  Charles  King  of  Naples,  by  which 
he  checked  the  abuse  of  church  immunitiea  and  atjfia, 
allowed  church  property  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  restricted 
the  ordination  of  priests,  whose  number  in  the  kiiwdom  was 
excessive,  dreumscribed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  eemsiastieal 
courts,  and  established  a  mixed  tribunal  of  churchmen  and 
laymen  for  deciding  on  all  contested  questions  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  tbe  concordat.  This  was  the  be^nnin^  of  the 
great  ecclesiastical  reform  which  was  efiected  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  by  Charles  III.  and  his  son  Ferdipand.  (Col- 
letta,  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli.)  He  abolished  the 
patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  which  was  a  source  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  Venetians  and  the  House  of  Austria;  and  he 
reduced  the  niunberof  holidays,  di  precetto,  which 
wcnrking-people  were  obliged  to  observe.  Benedict  was  no 
favourer  of  uie  Jesuits,  or  rather  of  their  worldly  policy,  an4 
he  is  laid  to  have  nven  that  soeieqr  hints  whicli,  if  followed, 
might  have  avertm-  the  eatartKKdie  whidi  overtook  it  ^ter 
his  deadL  Benedict  was  teamed,  not  only  in  theology,  but 
in  history,  in  the  dassical  writers,  and  in  elegant  literature, 
and  he  bad  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Some  of  his  numerous 
repartees,  which  he  loved  to  utter  in  bis  own  vernacular 
Bolognese  dialect,  are  still  familiar  at  Rome ;  and  others 
may  be  found  scattered  in  the  various  accounts  of  him  given 
by  contemporary  travellers,  especially  by  the  Abb£  Ri(£ard, 
in  his  Vovage  en  liaHe.  Lambertini  may  be  said  to  have 
introduced  a  new  system  of  temperate  and  conciliatory 
policy  into  the  court  of  Rome,  especially  in  its  transactions 
with  foreign  powers,  which  has  been  in  great  measure  fol- 
lowed by  his  successors.  His  works  were  published  at  Rome 
in  12  vols.  4to.  The  most  remaricable  are  his  treatise  2}« 
Servorum  Dei  BeatifieaHoae  et  Beatorum  CanonMoftofM.  in 
four  bodes,  a  work  ftul  of  historical  and  thedogicalleamiii^; 
t>8  Synodo  Dioeetana,  which  is  also  much  esteamed ;  Inta- 
tutiones  Eedenattica;  De  Mittes  Officio,  lil^  iii:  besides 
his  BuUariumt  or  collection  of  bulls,  issued  by  him,  and 
several  letters  and  dissertidions  in  Italian;  among  others, 
a  diKiutBition  concerning  the  expediency  of  curtaBii^  tbe 
namber  of  holidays,  whim  last.  t(^ther  with  eeveral  contro- 


versial letters  upon  the  same  subject,  were  also  puUished. 
separately  at  Lucca,  1748.  under  the  title  <iS  Raccolta<k 
Scritture  coneemm  ii  la  Dimnmioiu  detleFeste  di  Precatto. 
Benedict  XIV.  died  on  the  Snd  of  May,  1768.  being  past 
eigh^  years  of  age.  and  was  Bueeeodea  by  Cement  jull. 
See  an  account  «  tbe  nunerooa  acadoniea  he  fimnded  at 
Rome :  NctiMio  iMle  JheademU  owtit  in  JRomajm-  onSmt 
delta  SmtUd  di  N.  S.  Pi^  BeiudUto  XIV.  Roma, 
1740. 

BENEDICT.  ANTIPOPE  (Pedro  de  Luna),  a  native 
of  Aragon,  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Gmgfay  XI.  After 
the  death  of  that  pope,  when  the  great  schism  broke  out 
between  Urban  VI.  and  Clement  VIL,  De  Luna  attached 
himself  to  the  latter.  After  Clement's  death  in  Avignon  in 
1394,  the  eanlinals  of  his  puty  elected  De  Luna  as  his  auo- 
cessor,  in  opposition  to  Boniface  IXq  who  had  succeeded 
Urban  at  Rome,  and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict 

XIII.  France  and  several  other  st^es  which  had  acknow- 
ledged Clemcot.  now  acknowledged  Benedk^  with  tbe  un- 
derstanding that  he  ibould  renounoe  his  dignity  wbenevei 
required  fiir  the  peaoe  of  the  ehureb.  But  De  Luui  Iwd  m 
intention  of  flilfllUng  bia  part  of  tbe  engagement  Mean- 
time, both  Bonifaee  uid  hia  aucoenor  Innocent  VII.  died  at 
Rome,  and  the  king  of  fVance  and  oUier  sovereigiM  were 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism.  Tbe  cat^nals  at 
Rome,  however,  elected  Gregory  XII.,  and  he  and  Bene- 
dict excommunicated  each  other.  Fnuee  now  renounced 
tbe  cause  of  Benedict,  and  the  cardinals  of  both  parties 
agreed  to  assemble  a  council  at  Pisa,  which  deposed  both 
popes  in  1409,  and  elected  Alexander  V.  Gregory,  how- 
ever, was  still  acknowledged  by  Ladislaus,  king  dS  Naples, 
and  Benedict  was  acknowledged  in  Spain.  Alexander  V. 
died  soon  after,  and  the  eondaTe  asiemUed  at  Bologna, 
elected  John  XXIIL  Soon  after  the  council  of  Constanee 
met,  whieh  assembly  deposed  John  for  hiiirr^ular  conduct^ 
and  confirmed  also  the  depositiai  tt  Gtesory  and  Boiediet. 
Martin  V.  was  elected  pope.  Gregory  wwmittad  to  the  di^ 
cision  of  the  council,  Jcum  was  omigad  to  sulmiit  by  fcrce, 
but  Benedict,  who  was  in  Spain.  mmbMd  as  tenacious  aa 
ever  of  bis  assumed  dignity,  and  excommunicated  all  hia 
antagonists.  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon,  acknowledged  him, 
and  Benedict  resided  at  Peniscob  with  a  few  caiainals  <tf 
his  own  appointment  At  last,  in  1434,  Benedict  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Some  of  Us  cardinals  elected  as  hia 
successor  an  obscure  individual,  whom  Ibey  styled  Bwedict 

XIV.  ,  of  whom  nothing  is  known ;  while  others  appointed 
another  sucoesaor,  who  called  himself  Clement  VIU..  bat 
soon  after  made  bu  submission  to  Martin  V^  who  waa  at 
length  acknowlednd  by  tbe  whole  western  ohwoh.  <Ilu^ 
pin,  Hieioire  du  SbAmou^  and  the  biitoriaa  of  tht  Conncib 
of  Pisa  and  of  Omstanee.) 

BENEDICTION,  the  act  of  invoking  tbe  frvonr  of 
God,  prouMrity,  long  life,  and  other  Ues^^  vmaa  indM- 
duals.  The  word  is  derived  fimn  tbe  Labn,  omadManb 
which  originally  meant  'to  speak  well,'  or  'to  praise  or 
commend,'  and  was  afterwards  em|doyed  f« '  to  wish  well, 
(see  Ducange's  Ghetarium.)  The  oeremony  of  blessing 
is  of  a  very  remote  antiquity.  We  find  in  the  Scripturea 
that  the  patriarchs  before  they  died,  scdemnly  bestowed 
their  blessing  on  their  sons.  Isaac  giving  by  mistake 
to  his  youn^  son  Jacob  the  blessug  which  be  in- 
tended for  bu  rider  ion  Esau  (Genesis  xxviL)  is  an  in- 
teresting instanoe  cf  this  uistonu  In  Numbers  vii.  8S-fi, 
Uie  words  are  speoiAed  in  which  tfa«  high  priest  was  to 
bless  tbe  people  of  Israel.  Aaron  blesaed  tbe  peoplok 
'lifting  liis  hand  towards  them.'  (Leviticus  ix.)  Christ 
after  his  resurrection,  and  before  parting  fh>m  his  disciples 
at  Bethany,  '  lifted  up  his  hands  and  blessed  them.'  (St. 
Luke  xxiv.  50.)  In  the  early  church,  the  bishw'gave  his 
blessing  to  the  people  with  his  hands  extended  towarda 
them.  In  tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  it  is  the  custom  for 
the  bishop  to  lift  up  his  right  hand  towards  tbe  peojde  with 
the  fingers  extended,  and  with  it  to  describe  ^  sign  of 
the  cross,  in  commemoration  of  the  Redemption.  Thu  be- 
nediction, '  Benediotio  super  populum,'  is  also  g^ven  by  tbe 
bishop  fiom  the  alter  in  the  mass  service.  wi&  the  words 
*  Benedicat  vos  Omnipotena  Deus.*  The  priests  alio  giTs 
tbe  benedictitm.  but  with  some  difference  in  tbe  Ibrm  and 
words,  and  they  can  only  give  it  at  maai.  or  wUIe  administer- 
ing  the  sacrament,  or  in  other  solemn  ceremonies ;  but  tbe 
bishop  has  tbe  power  of  giving  it  any  where  or  upon  any 
occasion  he  may  think  fit.  In  tbe  Roman  Ponti^ala  an 
found  the  various  forms  of  benedictioB.  One  of  the  moit 
impressive  instances  this  oeremot^  is  tbakef  tin  fogn 
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in  fiall  ■onti&cBiB,  atlended  by  the  cMtUnaU  and  prelates, 
giving  Dis  benedicdon  '  Urbi  et  Orbi '  on  Easter  Sunday 
after  maas,  from  the  threat  gallery  in  the  front  of  St.  Peter's 
ehuieh,  while  the  vast  area  beneath  is  filled  with  kneeling 

The  benedietion  fonns  an  wsential  part  of  many  care- 
BKoiiea  of  the  Cathidie  churchi  anch  aa  the  ooTonation  of 
kings  and  queens,  the  eonllnn^ion  of  abbots  and  abbesses, 
the  oooaecration  of  churehea,  altars,  and  sacramental  vases. 
These  are  all  periiomed  1^  the  bisht^  and  are  accompa- 
nied by  different  ceremonies,  such  as  anointing,  imposing 
of  haiMB  upon  the  head  of  the  person  consecrated,  &c. 
The  benediction  of  ohurch  utensils,  of  bells,  of  sacerdotal 
garmeats,  of  churchyards,  may  be  performed  by  priests. 
The  nuptial  benedictioD,  which  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  is  given  by  the  parish  clergyman.  The 
priests  also  in  some  instances  give  benediction  to  houses, 
fields,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  by  sprinkling  them  with  holy 
water.  This  custom  of  blessing  those  tmngs  which  are  for 
the  use  or  support  of  men  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  is 
found  19  St.  GrNory's  '  Sacramentale,*  and,  before  him,  in 
that  of  Pme  OeUsiua  I.«  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century. 
The  'bene<udtio  menm  et  eibwnm,*  was  a  genetral  practice 
among  all  Christians  before  sitting  down  to  dinner:  the 
English  cuAtom  of  saying  f^ace  is  a  continuation  of  it. 

There  lb  also  in  Catholic  churches  a  service  wnich  is 
eommonly  called,  in  Italy  at  least,  *  the  Benediction,'  and  is 
performed  on  particular  days,  and  generally  in  the  evening : 
after  certain  prayers  being  said  or  sung,  the  consecrated 
host  is  raised  up  by  the  officiating  priest,  who  describes 
with  it  the  sign  of  the  cross  towards  the  congr^ation. 

The  benedictorium  is  the  vase  containing  the  holy  water, 
which  is  placed  at  the  entrance  of  Catholic  churches  for  the 
use  oi  the  people,  who  dip  their  fiugen  into  it  and  cross 
tbeoiaelves  as  they  ^  m  and  out.  The  watw  is  bleiied  by 
theprieatt  and  is  maud  with  salt. 

Toe  pope  begins  his  bulls  and  other  aommunieatioDs  ad- 
dressed to  Catbaio  individnals  with  the  greeting  '  Salutem 
et  apoatolicam  benedictionen.'  (See  the  Dictionary  tti 
Jurisprudence,  art.  BemdieUcm,  in  the  SncydopSdu  Jf<s- 
tkodique,  and  also  the  DiotioDary  of  Thecdogy  in  the  same 
collection.) 

BENEER.  A  subdivision  of  the  district  of  Sewad  in 
the  province  or  kingdom  of  Caubul.  in  Afghanistan,  Be- 
oeer  is  separated  from  Sewad  by  steep  bills,  and  is  thinly 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  A^hans.  The  district  of  Beneer, 
the  modem  boundaries  of  which  are  ill-defined,  occupies  a 
position  about  the  34th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the 
70th  degree  of  east  longitude.  It  is  described  in  the  Aytn- 
i-Akbari,  under  the  name  of  Bembber,  in  the  fidlowing 
nanoer.  *The  length  of  Bembher  is  sixteen,  and  the 
breadth  twelve  cobs,*  (the  ooss  varies  eoniidenbly  in  difibr- 
ent  paita  of  India,  being  sometimes  as  little  as  one  English 
mile,  and  in  others  places  double  that  measure.)  *  On  tbe 
east  lies  Puckely,  on  the  north  Kinore  and  Cashghur,  on  the 
south  Attock  Beoaris,  and  Sewad  is  the  western  extremity. 
There  are  two  roads  to  it  from  Hindustan,  one  by  toe 
heights  of  Surkhaby,  and  the  other  by  the  Moloodery 
hUls.' 

The  river  Burindroo.  which  traverses  the  centre  of  Be- 
Deer,  enters  the  Indus  about  twenty  miles  above  Torbela. 
A  strip  of  land  about  one  mile  brood  OQ  each  side  of  this 
nver  is  of  fertile  quality,  and  being  favourably  circumstanced 
for  irrigation,  produces  rice.  The  remainder  of  the  country 
is  ru^ed,  yielding  generally  onl^  a  species  of  millet,  but 
then  are  many  smsJl  vsdk^  u  which  superior  kinds  of  00m 
are  produced.  The  slopes  of  hills  are  formed  for  Ihe  purpose 

cultivation  into  terraces  oat  over  another.  In  these  a- 
tuations  the  plough  cannot  be  mtroduced,  neither  is  irriga- 
tion practicable.  The  principal  agncultural  implement 
used  in  these  situations  is  the  hoe,  and  as  rain  is  the  sole 
dependance  of  the  cultivator  for  watenng  his  fields,  the  har- 
vesta  are  precarious.  (,Aytn4rAktari,  by  Abul  Fazl ;  El- 
phinstone's  Embassy  to  Cau^uJ.) 

BENEFICE,  from  the  Latin  Benefleium,  a  term  apiAied 
both  by  tbe  canon  law  and  the  law  of  England  to  a  provi- 
»oD  for  an  ecclesiastical  person.  In  its  most  comprehensive 
tense  It  includes  the  temporalities  as  well  of  arohbishops, 
bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  abbots  and  pricffs.  as  of  par- 
sons, vicars,  monks,  and  odier  inferior  spiritual  persons. 
IRva.  a  distinction  is  made  between  benefices  attached  to 
cmnmnnities  under  the  monastic  rule  (snb  ragulft)*  whidi 
an  eaUsd  rtffilar  benefloes,  and  then  the  posseuors  of 
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which  live  in  the  woid  (in  amnio),  which  m  thnee  called 
secular  benefices.  The  writers  on  the  canon  law  distin- 
guish, moreover,  between  simple  or  sinecure  benefices 
which  do  not  require  residence,  and  to  which  no  spiritual 
duty  is  attached  but  that  of  reading  prayers  and  singing 
(as  chaplainries,  canonries,  and  chantnes),  and  tacerdoia. 
benefices  which  are  attended  with  cure  of  souls. 

Lord  Gtikt  says,  *  Benefleium  is  a  large  word,  and  is  taken 
for  any  ecclesiastical  promotion  whatsoever.'  (2  Imt.  29.) 
But  in  modem  English  law  treatises  the  term  is  generally 
confined  to  the  temporalities  of  parsons,  vioars,  and  perpe- 
tual curates,  which  in  popular  language  are  called  brings. 
The  legal  possessor  of  a  benefice  attended  with  cure  of 
souls  is  called  the  incumbent.  The  history  of  the  origin 
of  benefices  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  property  of 
the  Christian  church  appears,  fbr  some  centuries  after  the 
apostoho  ages,  to  have  been  strictly  enjoyed  in  common. 
It  was  the  duty  of  tbe  ofKcers  called  deacons  (whose  first 
appointment  is  mentioned  in  Acts,  cap.  vi.)  to  receive  the 
rents  of  the  real  estates,  or  pairimonies  as  they  were  called, 
of  every  church.  Of  these,  as  well  as  oi  the  voluntary  gifts 
in  the  shape  ot  alma  uid  oblations^  a  sidBcient  portion  was 
set  apart,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  for  the 
maintenance  of  tbe  bishop  and  demr  of  the  diocese ;  an- 
other portion  was  appropriated  to  the  expenses  of  public 
worship  (in  which  were  included  the  charge  for  the  repairs 
of  the  church),  and  the  remainder  was  bestowed  upm  the 
poor.  This  division  was  expressly  inculcated  by  a  canon  of 
(rclasius,  pope  or  rather  bishop  of  Rome,  a.d.  470.  (See 
Father  Paul's  T^eatite  on  Ecctesiattical  Benejlces,  cap.  7.) 
After  the  payment  of  tithes  had  become  universal  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  as  a  means  of  support  to  the  clergy,  it 
was  enacted  by  one  of  the  capitularies  of  CharlAnagne,  that 
they  should  be  distributed  according  to  this  divisioa  When 
the  bishopricks  began  to  be  endowed  with  lands  and  othet 
firm  possessions,  the  bishops,  to  encourage  the  foundation  of 
churches,  and  to  establish  aprovision  fbr  Q»  resident  clergy, 
gave  up  their  portion  of  the  tiAes.  and  were  afterwaraa 
by  the  canons  fbrhidden  to  demand  it,  if  they  could  Uve 
without  it.  Although  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
thus  divided,  the  fund  from  which  they  were  derived  re- 
mained fbr  a  long  time  entirely  under  the  same  administration 
as  beftve.  But  by  degrees  every  minister,  instead  of  carrying 
the  offerings  made  in  his  own  church  to  the  bishop,  for  the 
purpose  of  division,  began  to  retain  tliem  for  his  own  use. 
The  lands  also  were  apportioned  in  severaltv  among  the  re- 
sident clergy  of  each  diocese.  But  these  changes  were  not 
made  in  all  places  or  all  at  one  time,  or  by  any  public 
edict,  but  by  insensible  degrees,  as  aU  other  customs  are 
introduced.  (See  Father  Paul's  Tree^ue  on  Ben^fiett,  cap. 
9  and  10.)  '  Some  writwa  have  attributed  tbe  origin  of 
paiodiial  divisions  to  a  period  as  early  as  ihe  fburth  century ; 
and  it  is  not  imfmibable  tbaX  this  change  took  place  in  some 
parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  nther  in  uat  or  the  succeeding 
age.  Some  of  the  constitutions  of  Justinian  seem  to  imp^ 
that  in  his  time  (the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century)  the 
system  of  ecclesiastical  property,  as  it  existed  in  the  East, 
was  very  similar  to  tiiat  wnich  has  prevailed  in  Catholic 
countries  in  modem  times.*  The  churcnes,  monasteries,  and 
other  pious  foundations,  possessed  landed  and  other  property 
(slaves  among  the  rest),  which,  by  the  constitutions  of  Jus- 
tinian, they  were  restrained  from  alienating,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing  to  the  detriment  of  their  sneces 
sors.  (See  Auihenticonm  CottaHo,  n.  '  on  not  alienating 
ecclesiastical  lands.') 

The  general  obscurity  that  nangs  over  tbe  hirtoiiy  of  the 
Middle  Ages  prevents  us  fVom  ascertaining,  with  preoiBion, 
at  what  period  the  chaiiges  we  have  alluded  to  were  intro 
duced  into  the  west  of  Europe.  This,  however,  seems  clear, 
ttiat  after  the  feudal  system  had  acquired  a  firm  footing  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  dunng  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  its 
principles  were  soon  ap^ied  to  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  lay 
property.  Hence,  as  the  estates  distributed  in  fief  by  the 
sovereigns  of  France  and  Germany  among  their  favoured 
nobler,  were  originally  termed  benefleia  [see  Bbnbficiuh], 
this  name  was  conferred,  by  a  kind  of  doubtful  analwy, 
upon  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church.  Thus,  the 
bishopricks  were  supposed  to  be  held  by  the  bounty  of  the 
sovereigns  (who  luul  by  degrees  usurped  the  right  or^- 
nally  vested  in  the  clergy  and  people  of  flllii^;  them  up 
when  vacant),  while  the  temporalities  of  the  inferior  eccle- 
siastical offices  were  held  ef  the  tnshoiNi,  in  whose  ratronaga 
and  disposal  they  fir  the  most  part  thai 
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ner  of  iimstiture  of  benefloM  in  thcne  early  times  wu  pro- 
bably the  same  as  that  of  lay  property,  by  the  delivery  of 
actual  possession,  or  of  some  symWs  of  poueuion,  as  the 
ring  and  erozier,  vhich  wen  the  symboib  of  iuTestitun  ap- 
propriated to  bisfaopricks. 

Benefices  being  thus  endoved,  andreeognisedasftspecfes 
of  priraie  property,  their  number  gradually  mfiluplied 
during  the  ages  succeeding  that  of  Charlemagne.  In  Bng- 
land  especially  several  causes  contributed  to  the  rise  of  paro- 
chial churches.  '  Sometimes'  (says  Dr.  Burn,  Ecela.  Law, 
title  Appropriation) '  the  itinerant  preachers  found  encou- 
ragement to  settle  amongst  a  liberal  people,  and  by  their 
assistance  to  raise  up  a  church  and  a  little  adjoining  manse. 
Sometimes  the  kings,  in  their  country  vills  and  seats  of 
pleasure  or  retirement,  ordered  a  place  of  worship  A>r  their 
court  and  retinue,  which  was  the  original  royal  free 
chapels.  Very  often,  the  bishops,  commiserating  the  igno- 
rance of  the  country  people,  took  care  for  building  churches 
as  the  only  way  of  planting  or  keeping  up  ChriBtiant^ 
among  them.  But  the  more  ordinarr  method  of  augment- 
ing the  number  of  churches  depended  on  the  piety  of  the 
greater  lords ;  who,  having  laive  fees  and  territories  in  the 
country,  founded  churches  for  tbe  service  of  their  fitmilies 
and  tenants  within  their  dominion.  It  was  this  that  gave 
a  primary  title  to  the  patronage  of  laymen ;  it  was  this 
made  the  bounds  of  a  parish  commensurate  to  those  of  a 
manor:  and  it  was  this  distinct  property  of  lords  and  te- 
nants that  by  degrees  allotted  new  paroehllal  bounds,  by  the 
addmg  of  now  auxiliary  ehurofaei."  [Bee  Adtowson.] 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  laswnentioned  anthor,  that 
if  there  were  any  new  fee  erected  witliin  a  lordship,  or  there 
were  any  people  within  the  precinct  not  dependent  on  the 
patron,  they  were  at  liberty  to  chorae  any  neighbouring 
church  or  religious  house,  and  to  pay  their  tithes  and  make 
their  offerings  wherever  they  received  the  benefits  of  reli- 
gion. This  by  degrees  gave  rise  to  the  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  tithes,  which,  in  spite  of  positive  enactment,  continued 
to  prevail  till  the  end  of  the  twelith  century,  when  Pope  In- 
nocent III.  by  a  decretal  epistle  to  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, enjoined  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  mtnisteis  of , 
the  respective  parishes  where  eveiy  man  dwelt.  This  in- ' 
Junction,  though  not  having  the  force  of  a  law,  has  been 
complied  with  ever  since,  so  that  it  is  now  a  univen»l  rule 
of  law  in  England,  that  tithes  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parson  of  the  parish,  unless  there  be  a  special  exemption. 
LFiir  the  nature  of  &ese  special  exemptions,  see  Tithes.] 

The  twelfth  century  was  also  the  ssra  of  an  important 
change  in  the  manner  of  investiture  of  ecdeeiastical  bene- 
fices in  England.  (See  Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Father 
Paul,  c.  24.)  Up  to  this  time  the  simple  donation  of  the 
patron  was  sufficient  to  confer  a  legal  titie  to  a  benefice, 
provided  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given  was  in  holy  orders, 
ibr  otherwise  he  must  be  first  presented  to  the  bishop,  who 
had  power  to  rcg'ect  him  in  case  of  unfitness ;  but  the  popes, 
who  bad  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  successfully 
contended  against  every  oUier  species  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
vestiture being  exercised  by  l&ymen,  now  procured  that  the 

f presentation  <u  the  patron  should  not  be  of  itself  sufficient 
o  con£ar  an  eecleaiaatical  benefice,  even  though  qualified 
by  the  discretionary  power  of  rqection  (in  case  uie  benefice 
was  given  to  a  layman),  which  was  ahvady  vested  in  the 
bishop.  This  was  tiie  origin  of  the  ceremonies  of  imtitu- 
iion,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  spiritualities , 
and  induction,  which  is  the  mode  of  investiture  of  the  tem- 
pmralities  of  a  benefice.  Where  the  bishqi  was  the  patron 
of  the  benefice,  the  two  forma  of  preaerUmon  and  intHtu- 
tion  were  united  in  that  of  coUaiton. 

For  the  origin  and  nature  of  ecolesiastical  patronage  in 
England  as  a  subject  of  nropertj ,  the  rules  of  law  which 
apply  to  it  as  sudi,  the  limLtations  within  which  and  the 
forms  according  to  which  it  must  be  exercised,  and  the 
mode  by  which  it  may  be  vindicated ;  together  with  the 
leapeotive  r^hts  of  the  bishop  or  ordinary,  the  arch- 
bisbms  and  the  crown,  in  the  case  of  lapse,  see  Adtowson  ; 
and  wflo  Bom's  BcdetiaitwU  Lawt  art  Advowson,  Bene- 
iev.  Bat  it  may  be  mention^  in  ^is  olace,  that  a  recent 
itat.  (3  &  4  Will.  IV.  e.  27)  has  made  some  important 
alterations  in  the  law  sm.  this  subject.  1.  By  the  old  law, 
suits  for  recovery  of  advowsons  were  not  within  the  statutes 
of  limitationa ;  but  the  30th  aect.  of  the  abovementioned  act 
Bulgeeta  tbun  to  a  period  of  limitation  of  three  successive 
inoumbeoines  or  sixty  years*  during  which  the  enjoyment 
of  the  bmefioe  has  been  by  virtue  ofa  title  advene  to  that 


of  the  person  iastitotiae  the  suit.  By  the  SSrd  seatfan  th» 
utmost  period  within  which  an  advowson  can  be  iietowwd, 
is  limited  to  a  hundred  years  &om  the  time  of  an  adwae 
presentation,  without  any  mtermediate  exMciMof  the  right 
of  patronage  by  the  person  instituting  the  suit,  or  by  any 
persons  from  whom  he  derives  his  title.  The  Mth  seetion 
of  the  act  abcdishes  oertun  antient  remedies  for  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  right  of  patronage ;  so  that  exoept  in  eartaia 
oases,  specified  in  the  87th  and  38tfa  saetiona  of  the  aM,  the 
sole  method  of  vindicating  the  right  now  ii  by  writ  <rf 
Quare  Impedii.   (See  Quaks  Iifpaorr.} 

Although  tiie  popes,  in  denying  to  laymaa  the  ri^  iA 
eoelesiaaboal  investiture,  had  atiU  left  them  in  posiei«on 
of  the  substantial  part  of  tba  pataonage  of  benefioes,  even 
this  privilege  was  fiw  some  eantuvlaa  not  only  vwy  much 
questioned,  but  in  many  imtaueas  entiralv  wvertad  from 
them  by  papal  encroachment  (Father  Paul,  e.  80,  ttq. ; 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  c.  7.) 

The  first  attacks  by  the  popes  upon  the  rights  of  private 
patrons  (which  took  place  towards  the  latter  end  of  &e 
twelfth  century)  assumed  the  form  of  lettera  of  nqneit 
called  'mandates'  or  * expeotatives,'  praying  that  bMiefieea 
might  be  oonferred  on  particular  individuals.   What  was 
first  asked  as  a  favour  was  soon  after  claimed  as  a  right, 
and  rules  were  laid  down  as  to  grants  and  revocatioDs  of 
expeetatives.   The  popes  next  proceeded  to  claim  the 
pattonage  of  all  benefioes  vaeantut  in  euriS,  i  e.  irtudi 
fell  vacant  by  the  ineumbents  dying  at  the  oourt  <a  Rome. 
The  number  of  these,  through  the  management  of  tlmt 
court,  whieh  oontrived  on  Terious  pretenoes  to  dnaw  eoele- 
siastiea  of  all  ranks  to  Rome  from  dmiwnit  puts  of  Burope, 
became  by  degrees  verr  considerable.   But  ClncneBt  V.  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  went  beyond  aU 
his  predecessors,  by  laying  it  down  broadly  as  a  nwxim, 
that  the  fbll  and  free  disposition  of  all  ecclesiastical  bene- 
fices belonged  to  the  pope.  (CHementines,  lib.  ii.  tit.  6.  c.  1 , 
F.  Paul,  c.  95.)   It  fbliowed  as  a  consequence  from  this 
principle,  that  the  pope  could  make  reversionary  grants  or 
promrions,  as  they  were  called,  during  the  lives  of  the  in- 
cumbents ;  and  that  he  could  reserve  sixth,  benefices  as  he 
thought  fit  fbr  his  own  peculiar  patronage.  At  the  same  time, 
dispensations  from  the  canons  against  non-residence  and  plu- 
ralities, and  permissions  to  hold  benefices  in  commendun  were 
freely  granted,  so  that  I7  thew  and  amihu*  meam  hi  aome  in- 
stances fifty  or  sixty  prAfhnaentswen  held  by  tiwaame  per- 
son at  once.   The  evila  of  this  system  were  Mt  all  over  Eu- 
rope. The  best  benefices  wen  everywhere  filled  with  Italian 
priests,  ignorant  alike  of  the  languagcand  habits  of  the  pet^le 
to  whose  spiritual  wants  they  were  bound  to  minist«-.  Eng  - 
land  In  particular  soflbrod  so  much  from  papal  eneroara- 
ments  durine  tbe  reign  of  Henry  m.,  that  the  Engtiah 
de[iutie8  at  the  Council  of  Lyons  (about  a.d.  com- 
plained to  the  pope  that  the  fbreign  clergy  drew  annually 
from  England  upwards  of  70,000  marks.   This  remon- 
strance produced  no  effect,  but  the  system  at  length  became 
so  intolerable,  that  a  determined  plan  of  opposition  to  it 
was  gradually  formed  in  the  principal  nations  of  western 
Europe.    In  this  opposition  our  own  ancestors  took  tihe 
lead,  and  their  efforts  were  in  the  end  eom^etdy  suocea- 
ftil.   The  parliament,  assembled  at  Carlius  in  the  SSth 
year  of  Edward  I.,  wrote  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Pope 
Clement  V.  against  tiie  papal  encraachments  on  tbe  ri^ts 
of  patronage  and  the  numeniDB  extortions  of  the  cointuof 
Rome.   Ibis  remonstrance  appears  to  have  produced  no 
effect,  but  it  may  be  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  spirit  of  tbe 
times.   The  government  of  Edward  IL  was  too  feeble  to 
act  upon  this  spirit.   The  first  prince  who  was  bold  enough 
to  assert  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  restrain  the  pa^l 
encroachments  was  Edward  III.    After  complaining  in- 
effectually to  Clement  YI.  of  the  abuse  of  papal  reservations, 
he  (a,o.  1350)  procured  the  famous  Statute  of  Provison 
(25  Ed.  III.  Stat.  6)  to  be  passed.   This  act  provided  that 
all  elections  and  collations  should  he  free  according  to  law, 
and  that  in  case  any  provision,  collation,  or  reservation 
should  be  made  by  the  court  of  Rome  of  any  arehbishoprick, 
biahopricfc,  digni^,  or  other  benefice,  tbe  king  should  fo* 
that  turn  have  the  collation  of  such  arehbishoprick  or  othw 
dignities  elective,  &c. 

This  statute  vas  fntified  by  several  others  in  tihis  and 
the  succeeding  reigns.  27  Ed.  III.  stat.  I.e.  1;  38  £d. 
ni.  Stat.  1.  c.  4  ;  3  Rich.  II.  c.  3  ;  7  Rich.  II.  c.  12  (which 
enacte  that  no  alien  shall  be  capable  of  b^ng  {wesented  to 
any  ecclesiastical  prefteiment) ;  12JlHi.IL  cjlS;  13  Rielk 
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XL  rtat  S.  a  9  BBd  a ;  16  Rioh.  II.  o.  5 ;  9  Hen.  IV.  e.  3 ; 
7  Hen.  IV.  0.  8;  3  Hen.  V.  c  4.  TbsM  itatutos,  whicb 
inflict  veiy  severe  penalties  on  persons  endeavouring  to 
•nlbiD*  tm  autbori^  of  papal  bolla  and  pioviWHu  in  latg- 
kBd.  an  aonatiiim  aaUad.  from  di*  imtial  woidt  of  the 
writ  iaanad  ia  •saantion  ot  the  inroeisa  undar  thamt  the 
itatates  ofprMHMtrvf  andthedBmeaofiMUitBUiingthe 
p^al  poffer  ia  itaalf  (•eoBrAng  to  Bbwhitime,  vol.  iv.  p. 
112)  aalled  the  nam*  of  pnmnmmrt.  [See  Pmmo- 
mu.}  Tfaa  ttatvtw  agaiiut  papal  provisiona  (though  not 
jnj  ttriotly  oBfinoad)  iWMiiMd  unrepoolad,  in  mte  at  Iha 
attempts  of  the  popes  and  thar  adfaaiaBta  to  imain  dMiv 
abrogatiMi. 

Tbs  ri^ts  of  aocleuutieal  patroDaga  having  beut  thus 
soiemnly  vindicated  by  the  fin^^vh  parUainent«  bava,  in 
their  fiindamental  princi|riea,  ramained  unaltered  to  the 
preaent  time.  The  eeremoiUBs  of  pretmitaiion  and  HutitU' 
Hon  in  the  eaae  of  ky  pationa,  and  of  ooUation  whete  the 
bishop  is  patroa,  aia  stiU  noaauary  to  give  a  title  to  all 
boaeflces  with  euiv  of  aoolit  axeept  thoaa  which  ava  tadmi- 
oUy  called  perpetual  ounoiai  Uid  donathn ;  And  die  tiUa 
■o  ^TBD  ii  inaomplate  without  aarpwal  indiulion  fato  poa- 
awsion  «f  the  tomponilitiaa  ot  the  banafieas.  Than  ara^ 
akoioertahi  acts  emoined  either  bytfaeoanon  law  or  statute^ 
the  non-parfi«manoe  oi  which  wOl  lubjoot  the  inemnbent 
to  dcfnivBtiRi  of  the  beneflee  into  whieb  be  has  been  law- 
fliUy  indoetod. 

llwre  ia  no  differaTwe  between  institntion  and  oeUation 
Oft  to  the  action  itself,  but  they  diffn  somewhat  in  their  ro* 
siMetiTe  eoasequeneas.  Thus,  by  institatiaiit  die  chiuob  is 
and  to  ba  ftiU  against  all  persons  bat  the  huig,  and  if  it  has 
been  fall  fbr  the  space  of  six  months,  this  is  a  sufficient 
answer  to  any  aetion  by  private  penaDS,or  evenbythe  king, 
wlwn  ba  elaims  as  a  private  pvtron  and  not  by  toyal  pren* 
ve,  M  in  case  of  lapse,  cr  otberwiaa.  Bat,  liy  eoUfUkn, 
dmroh  is  not  fnU,  ao  ai  to  ruider  a  ]dea  to  that  aflbet 
•nOnlte  in  the  temporal  eourts,  except  against  tb«  eoUator. 
Brcry  dorii  bafbcw  institntion  or  eoUation  ia  laqaired  by  the 
eamm  law  to  take  die  oath  against  sinony,  and  die  out  of 
eanooieal  obadleiice  to  the  tHsbop,  and  to  deelar*  1^  anbatti^ 
tioQ  his  assent  to  the  doetriDO  of  the  khig'a  anpmusy*  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  sad  the  TbittyHoioe  Arttrtes. 
The  Bubacriptton  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articks  is  alaa  imposed 
by  statute  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  upon  all  persons  to  be  admitted  to 
any  benefice  wHh  enre  of  souls.  Moreover,  the  statotes 
I  Iliz.  e.  1,  and  1  Will,  and  Mary,  c.  8,  sec  fi,  require  that 
every  person  eollated  or  promoted  toanyeoclesiasueal  bene- 
ioe  shall,  before  he  takes  upon  himself  to  supply  or  oocnpy 
the  same,  take  the  oaths  of  all^^nee  and  soivemaoy ;  and 
by  statote  1 3  and  14  Car.  11.  e.  4  (eommonly  ca))ed  tin  Act 
vi  Unifonnity),  every  parson  and  vicar  Aa\l,  befim  his  ad- 
mimion  to  be  inenmbent,  anbsotlbe  a  dedarolion  <tf  eonfor- 
mi^  to  the  Litnrgy  of  the  Chareh  of  Cngtand  aa  by  law 
oMahed. 

The  aete  of  hutitutioD  or  collation  so  finr  confer  a  right  to 
Ae  temporalities  of  the  benefice,  that  the  clerk  may  entor 
opon  the  glebe  land  and  take  the  tithes,  but  he  eannot  me 
fisr  them  or  grant  them  antil  induction.  By  indnetioQ  the 
diuteli  becomes  fnl),  oven  aeainst  the  king,  and  the  cleii:  is 
seised  of  the  tempo^Httes  of  the  benefice,  and  invested  with 
the  fan  ri^its  and  priviteges  of  a  parson,  pergona  eaietiee; 
but  by  the  Act  ofUniformi^  he  nrast,  within  two  months  after 
acttml  possession  of  his  benefice,  upon  some  Simday, 
openly  before  ois  congregation,  read  the  mcxiiittg  and  even- 
ing  prayers,  and  declare  his  assent  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  on  pam,  in  ease  of  neglect  or  refhsal,  of  being  ^mo 
facto  deprived  of  his  beoeflecr.  The  same  Matnto  wSige^ 
him,  on  pain  of  deprrration,  to  read  publidy,  witMn  three 
noiitha  after  hb  anbseription  to  the  dedaration  of  eonlbr- 
mi^  to  llie  litif:^,  the  bishop's  cenifleato  of  Ids  having 
Bnde  snch  sflbscription,  together  with  the  deelsration  itself; 
but  tlie  statute  23  Gfeo.TII.  e.  28  makes  an  exception 
where  the  incmnbant  is  prevented  by  some  lawfiil  impedi- 
ment, 1o  be  allowed  and  approved  of  by  the  ordinary  of  the 
l^ce.  The  same  penalty  of  deprivation  is  imposed  by  13 
Ehz.  e.  1 2,  in  ease  of  an  incumbent  failing,  within  twomontbs 
after  induction,  to  read  publicly  in  the  church  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  and  to  declare  bis  assent  to  them.  The  23 
Geo.  m.  c.  28,  provides,  that,  in  case  of  sickness  tit  other 
kwfnl  impediment,  it  shall  be  deemed  a  sufBcient  compliance 
with  the  statute  of  Blizabeth  if  the  incmnbent  reads  the 
ArtiHw^  and  declares  his  assent  to  Aem  at  the  tame  time 
dtet  be  deelam  his  aueni  to  the  Book    Common  Ftrayw. 


Finally,  by  statute  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  13,  the  parson  most 
within  six  months  alter  bis  admiasLon  te  the  benefice,  taka 
the  oaths  of  allegiaiwe  and  alyuration  in  one  of  the  courts  at 
Weatmingter,  or  at  the  genetal  quarter-seutons  of  the  peace, 
on  pain  of  b^g  iuai^acatated  to  ludd  the  benefice,  and  of 
ineurring  oartain  other  disabilities  therein  specified.  Such 
are  the  means  Inr  whicdi  a  clerk's  lagal  titiA  aa  paxaon,  rector, 
or  vioar  is  aoqumd  and  maintained. 

Every  parson  or  lector  of  a  paruh  with  cure  of  souls,  and 
where  the  parsonage  is  appropriated,  every  vicar,  or  jfvt- 
|ietual  onrate,  though  in  his  natural  capacity  an  individ!u^, 
IS  in  oont«nplation  of  law  a  body  corporate,  with  perpetuity 

succession.  The  rector  or  parson  is  entitled  to  the  free- 
hold of  the  parsmiage  bouse  and  glebe  lands,  as  well  as  the 
tithes  of  the  patish,  except  where  a  special  exemption  fiom 
the  payment  of  tithes  existe  by  prescription  or  otherwise ;  but 
owinff  te  the  ]»aotice  (tf  apmropriatieQ,  which  formerly  pre- 
Tsilea  to  a  great  extent  in  Bngland,  and  has  been  attended 
with  v^  remarkable  conaequenoas,  these  are  frequently 
vested  in  laymen,  who  have  vieam  at  ourates  under  Uiem 
to  perform  the  qiiritual  dutiaa.  [See  Aovowsojr.J  This 
euton  waa  not  ocm&ned  to  a^itu^  ooipwations  aggreapUe, 
but  daana  and  other  offiaera  in  cathedrals,  and  in  some  pfiMai 
eroa  pariah  priaita,  procured  the  ]»ivilege  of  appointing  a 
vicar  to  parCaim  die  afwitaal  duties  of  the  obareh,  while  ito 
nvaineswere  appropriated  to  tbemaelveB  and  their  sne- 
eessora.  Hence  it  happens  that  in  some  {daoea  a  rector 
and  vicar  are  instituted  te  the  same  oboich )  in  which  case 
the  rector  is  excused  from  duty,  and  the  rqetory  is  called  a 
tineeare  beneflee,  as  being  atne  curd  ammantm.  (Burn's 
Eedrn.  Lam,  tit  Appn^niation.)  In  order  to  effBctu^  an 
appropriation  it  was  neesasair  that  die  patron  ^ould  obtain 
the  eonaent  of  the  king  and  the  bishop,  as  each  of  these 
had  an  intomst  in  tlw  patron^e  of  the  church  in  case  of 
lapa^  whiah,  as  a  eorpcnadon  never  diss,  could  not  teke 
phwa  after  the  appropriation;  and  upon  the  mahing  an 
apjnopriatkm,  kn  annul  penaion  waa  reserved  to  the  bishop 
ana  ma  laaoMsiira,  edlea  an  Indemni^,  and  pi^aUe  by  the 
body  to  whom  the  appropriation  waa  made.  In  aa  aatient 
deed  of  appropriation  preaerved  in  the  registry  of  the  anh- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  the  ground  of  the  msrtulion  is  ex- 
pnssed  to  be  inr  a  recmapcnse  of  the  preits  wUdi  the  IMmp 
woaU  odierwiae  have  neeived  daring  die  vaoaney  of  the 
beiMAce.   (Bum,  ibid.) 

After  the  appropriation  the  apprepriatm  and  their  sue- 
eesaon  became  perpetual  paiaoDs  of  tne  ehureh ;  but  if  tfae 
eorporation  were  disacdvea,  the  perpetmty  of  penons  bmng 
gone,  the  l^^opiiattoa  eeaaad,  and  tba  dmadt  reooraiad  its 
rights. 

This  principle  would  have  come  into  extensive  operation 
at  tbe  time  of  the  dlsatdotion  of  the  nonaateries  hi  Bngland, 
if  tha  Icgiaktare  bad  aotoxpressly  pwided  against  it.  By 
the  statutes  97  Henry  VIII.  o.  SS,  and  31  Henry  VIII. 
c  IS,  the  poBseasloaa  of  theae  nKgSonk  booses,  and  hf  a 
anbsetfiient  statnte,  39  Henry  VIll.  a,  94.  those  of  the 
Kvighte  of  St.  John  of  Jemsidem,  were  all  vested  in  the 
crown.  In  eaeh  of  these  statatea  paraniagad  and  tithes  are 
0XI«eBsly  inriaded,  and  tbe  first  two  oonfltm  the  royal 
grantsmadeorbersaftertobomadeof thieproporty.  Tithes 
are  abo  incldded  hi  two  sntneqnent  stattttes,  37  Henrv 
VIIL  e.  4,  and  I  Bdward  VI.  c.  14,  by  which  the  posses- 
sions of  obafttries  and  ratigioM  fntemities  are  given  to  tbe 
crown.  Tbe  last  of  these  statttffla  empowers  tfae  king's 
conmisflioiwni,  themin  Mftned  to,  to  ordain  and  sufficiently 
endow  vlears  in  perpetuity  in  picrfarh  obnrehes  annexed  to 
the  vefifioM  flratemHiai  wbeae  posaeariong  were  confis- 
cated by  flfat  a«t;  Md  also  to  ettdow  in  petpetnity  a 
seheolnastar  or  pieadwr  1ft  sneb  jtees  wbere  the  rengi- 
ous  ftatomitiea  or  bmmibents  of  ehanbiea  am  bound 
by  dut  orlgfimit  fMndatlon  to  keep  a  nboelwaster  » 
priest.  The  property  acquired  by  the  crown  from  the 
above-m«nfioned  soarees,  and  fnm  the  dissohition  of  alien 
priories  i«  tbetel^  of  Henry  V.,  was  freely  bestowed  by 
the  kltt^  of  En^and,  eupcciany  Remy  Vlll.,  not  only 
upon  spirftual  persons  aird  eorponitfons,  but  upon  hiymen. 
Hence  it  is  that  there  are  90  many  instances  in  England  at 
the  present  time  of  not  merely  the  r%M  to  tithes,  but  the 
pn^rty  of  entire  rectories  betng  vested  in  laymen.  These 
beneftecs  aftf  wmetimetf  cMHed  hiy  but  more  commonly  im- 
propriate rectories,  as  being  (according  to  Spelman)  im- 
pn^ieriy  fb  fho  faandt  of  loymett.  The  rector  is,  in  that 
cue,  teriiMiS  duf  fuipiiDUriaiof  ^  but  tfabf  spMlation  is  now 
mdisertudiiBtriy  appnea  1M  osly  to  fey  ^^^P^^^^'Vil'f^M^M'^ 
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porations,  >>at  to  all  spiritual  perscns  and  corooiations.  who, 
either  by  virtue  ni  antient  appropriations,  or  by  erants  from 
the  erown  since  the  dissolution  of  the  re%ianB  iratemities, 
are  entitled  to  the  tithes  and  odier  revenues  ot  the  church, 
-vitbout  performing  any  spiritual  duties.  By  statute  32 
Henry  VIII.  c.  7,  the  remedies  which  the  law  had  provided 
iu  the  ecelesiastitnl  courts  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  are 
communicated  to  laymen,  and  their  title  to  tithes  is  put  on 
the  same  footing  with  that  to  land,  by  giving  them  the  same 
or  similar  actions  for  vindicatiDg  their  estates  in  those  and 
other  eoelesiastical  profits  against  all  adverse  claimants 
whatsoever.  In  short,  tithes  and  other  fruits  of  benefices 
when  vested  in  laymen,  are  liable  to  the  same  process  of 
execution  for  debt,  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  of 
alienation,  descent,  escheat,  and  forfeiture  as  all  other  incor- 
pwated  real  property.  Horeovar.  by  statute  43  Bliz.  c.  2. 
tith^  impropriate  are  made  liable  to  pow-rates.  They  are 
also  included  in  the  Land-tax  Acta ;  and  by  the  late  statute 
of  LimitatiMU,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  27.  acttona  and  suits  ibr 
their  recovery  are  aulgeet  to  the  same  periods  of  limitation 
as  those  for  the  reeovery  of  land. 

Another  consequence  of  appropriation  in  England,  be- 
sides the  vesting  toe  possessions  of  the  church  in  laymen, 
was  the  endowment  of  vicarages.  The  appro[»iatinK  corpo- 
rations at  first  used  to  depute  one  of  their  own  hoAy  to  re- 
side and  officiate  in  the  parish  cburdies  by  turns  or  by  lot, 
and  sometimes  by  way  of  penance ;  but  as  this  practice 
caused  scandal  to  the  church,  especially  in  tiie  case  of  mo- 
nastic orders  whose  rules  wore  thereby  violated,  the  monks 
by  dwrees  ceased  to  officiate  penonally  in  the  uproiviated 
ohun£es,  and  this  duty  was  committed  to  sUpendiaty  vican 
or  curates,  who  were,  however,  removable  at  the  will  of  the 
appropriators.  One  of  the  numerous  pretexts  urged  by  the 
monastic  bodies  for  obtaining  apmropriations  bad  been  that 
they  might  be  the  better  enabled  to  keep  up  hospitality  in 
their  respective  houses,  and  that  they  might  relieve  the  poor. 
These  duties,  however,  were  so  for  neglected  as  to  rave  rise 
to  general  discontent  In  addition  to  which  the  officiating 
priests  were  very  poorly  paid,  and  oppressed  with  hard  ser- 
vice, and  oonsequently  unable  to  answer  the  calls  of  hosm- 
tality  and  charity.  At  length  the  legislature,  by  way  of  a 
partial  remedy  to  these  evils,  enacted  (15  Richard  II.  c.  6), 
'  That  in  every  lioence  for  the  appropriation  of  a  parish 
church  it  should  be  expressed  that  the  diocesan  bishop 
should  ordain,  in  proportioa  to  the  value  of  the  church,  a 
competent  sum  to  be  distaribated  among  the  poor  parish- 
ioners annuidl^,and  that  the  vicarage  should  be  suf&idently 
endowed.*  Still,  as  the  vicar  was  removable  at  pleasure,  he 
was  not  likely  to  insist  too  strictly  on  the  legal  sufficiency 
of  the  endowment.  Therefore,  to  establish  the  total  inde- 
I>endence  of  vicars  upon  the  appropriators,  the  statute  4 
Henry  IV.  c.  13,  provided,  *  That  from  thenceforth  in  every 
church  appropriated  there  should  be  a  secular  person  or- 
dained vicar  perpetual,  oanonically  instituted  and  inducted, 
and  covenably  (fitly)  endowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  ordi- 
nary, to  do  divine  service,  and  to  inform  the  people,  and  to 
keep  hospitality  there ;  and  that  no  religious,  t. «.  regular 
priest,  should  in  waywm  he  made  near  in  any  diureh  appro- 
priated.' From  the  endowments  made  in  pnrsuanee  d  this 
statute  have  arisen  all  the  viearages  that  exist  at  the  present 
day.  The  title  of  the  vicar  to  tithes  and  other  ecdesiaslioal 
duet,  such  as  Easter  offerings  (which  are  said  to  be  due  to 
the  parson  or  vicar  of  common  right),  and  customary  pay- 
ments for  marriages,  burials,  and  baptisms,  depends  primarily 
upon  the  deed  of  endowment.  As,  however,  the  rector  and 
vicar  are  persons  equally  capable  in  law  of  holding  such  pro- 
perty, the  deed  is  not  always  conclusive  evidence  in  any 
question  that  may  arise  between  these  parties  as  to  their  re- 
spective rights ;  but  it  is  said,  that  where  either  of  them  has 
for  a  long  time  had  undisputed  enjoyment  of  any  particular 
portion  of  the  tithes  or  other  fruits  the  benefice,  which  is 
not  consistent  with  ^e  terms  of  the  original  deed,  a  variation 
ufthat  deed  by  some  subsequent  instrument  may  be  presumed 
in  favour  of  such  low  eiqoyment.  The  endowments  of 
vicarages  have  generally  oonaisted  of  a  part  of  the  glebe- 
land  of  the  parsonage,  and  what  are  technically  called  the 
small  tithes  of  the  parish.  In  some  places,  also,  a  portion 
of  the  great  tithes  has  been  added  to  the  vicarages-  [F(ff 
the  legal  distinction  between  great  and  small  tithes,  see 
Tithes.] 

A  vicarage  by  endowment  becomes  a  distinct  benefice,  of 
which  the  patronage  is  vested  in  the  impropriatw  or  sine- 
cure rector,  and  is  aud  to  be  sypendant  to  the  rector*.  It 


ftdlovs  that  the  Tioar,b«ng  endowed  with  laptrato  lefemwa 
is  enabled  to  teeover  bia  tnnpond  ri^ita  wttfaont  tin  aid  rf 

thepatron. 

IIm  loss  4tf  the  original  Aet  of  Endowmsiit  is  siqi[^  by 
prescription ;  t.  «.  if  the  vicar  has  ei^icmd  any  paitkmlar 
tithes  or  other  fruits  by  constant  usage,  ta»  law  will  ^mme 
that  he  waa  legally  eiuowad  with  tlmn. 

If  the  imjnopriator,  ettlw  by  duign  ac  misti^,  presents 
the  vicar  to  the  parsonage,  tlu  vicarage  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  person  presented  will  be  entiued  to  all  the  eodes- 
astical  dues  as  rector.  [On  the  subject  of  the  disscdutioa 
of  vicarages,  see  Vicaraob.} 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  statute  4  Henry  IV.  e.  1?, 
did  not  extend  to  apixvpriatioDa  made  before  the  first  ot 
Richard  II.  Hence  it  ha^iens  that  in  some  appropiiued 
ehurehea  no  vicar  has  over  been  endowed.  In  thk  case 
the  offlciatittg  miniitar  is  appointed  bv  the  impn^|Kialor, 
and  is  called  a  perpetual  curate.  He  enters  upon  his 
offidal  duties  b^  vurtue  oi  the  bishop's  lioanee  only,  without 
institution  or  mduetion.  It  appears,  motwwr  Aon  I^. 
Bum  (£ce/e«.  Ltao,  tit.  *  Curate*),  that  thaie  were  some 
benefices  which,  being  granted  for  the  purpose  ot  snpporU 
ing  the  hospihdity  of  the  monasteries  (in  metuOM  mono- 
chorum),  and  not  appropriated  in  the  eomnum  finrm.  escaped 
the  operation  of  the  statute  of  Henry  IV.  In  this  case,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  author,  the  benefiices  were  served  by 
temporary  curates  belonging  to  the  rcUgious  houses,  and 
sent  out  as  occasion  required ;  and  sometimes  the  hber^ 
of  not  appointing  a  perpetual  vicar  was  gimnted  by  dispen 
satioQf  in  benefices  wA  annexed  to  tables  of  the  moaaa- 
tariea.  When  snob  appropriations,  together  with  the  ebarge 
of  providing  for  the  cur^  were  traufnied  (after  the  disso- 
lution of  monasteries)  firom  spiritual  societies  to  single  lay 
persons  (who,  being  incapable  of  serving  them  themselves, 
were  obliged  to  nominate  a  puaon  to  the  bishop  for  his 
lioence  to  serve  the  cure),  the  curate  by  this  means  became 
so  for  perpetual  as  not  to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  impropriator,  but  only  for  such  causes  as  would  occa- 
sion the  depriving  of  a  rector  or  vicar,  or  by  the  revocaticra 
of  the  bishop's  lioence.  (Bum,  ibid.}  Though  the  form 
of  licences  to  perpetual  cures  expresses  that  they  last  only 
during  the  bishop's  pleasure,  the  power  of  revocation,  thus 
reserved  to  the  bishop,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  exenased. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pwpetual  curacy  which  arises 
from  the  erection  in  a  parish  of  a  ohapel  of  ease  sul^iect  to 
the  mother  churoh.  But  the  onraciea  of  chapels  of  ease  are 
not  benefices  in  the  strict  legal  sense  <tf  the  wwd,  unless  tb^ 
have  been  augmented  out  of  the  fund  called  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty.  The  officiating  ministers  are  not  ctHporations  in 
law  with  perpetuity  of  succession,  as  parsons,  vicars,  and 
other  perpetual  curates.  Neither  are  chapels  of  ease  subject 
to  lapse,  although  the  bishop  may,  by  process  in  the  eccle- 
siastical courts,  compel  the  patrons  to  fill  them  up.  But  the 
statute  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  2,  c.  10.  prorides  that  all  churches, 
curacies,  or  chapels,  which  shall  be  augmented  by  tiu 
BovemOTa  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  shall  be  from  thence> 
forth  perpetual  cures  and  benefices,  and  the  ministers  duly 
n(Hnioated  and  licensed  thereunto  shall  be  in  law  bodiea 
politie  and  corporate,  and  have  perpetual  auoeesMmit  and  be 
capable  to  take  in  perpetuity ;  and  tlmt  if  suffered  to  remain 
void  for  six  months  they  shall  lapse  in  like  manner  as  pn- 
sentative  livings.    [See  Chapbl  ;  Cdkatb.] 

The  district  churches  built  in  pursuance  of  several  recent 
acts  (as  58  Geo.  III.  c.  45  ;  59  Geo.  III.  c.  134 ;  3  C^eo.  IV. 
0.72;  5  Geo.  IV.  c  91 ;  7  and  8  Cieo.  IV.  c.  72;  1  and  S 
Will.  IV.  c.  38 ;  2  and  3  WiU.  IV.  c  61)  ate  made  perpe- 
tuKl  cures,  and  the  incumbents  corporations. 

A  donative  is  a  spiritual  preferment,  whether  church, 
chapel,  or  vicarage,  which  is  in  the  fVee  gift  of  the  patron, 
without  making  any  presentation  to  the  bishop,  and  without 
admission,  institution,  or  induction  by  mandate  fnmi  the 
bishop  or  any  other ;  but  the  donee  may  by  the  patron,  or 
by  any  other  authuised  by  the  patron,  be  put  into  possession. 
Nor  is  any  licence  fh>m  the  Irishop  necessary  to  perfect  the 
donee's  titie  to  possession  of  the  «>native,  hut  it  ncMves  its 
full  effect  firom  the  single  act  and  sola  authority  the 
donor.  The  chief  further  peculiarity  of  donatives  is  thor 
exemption  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  manner  of  visitation  of  donatives  is  by  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  patron.  If  the  patron  dies  during  tbo 
vacancy  of  a  donative  benefice,  the  right  of  nomination  de- 
scends to  his  heir-at-law,  and  does  not  bdong  to  his  ex- 
ecutors, as  is  the  ease  with  the  nqf  rouage  of  presenUtiT* 
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MvingH.  DonatiTeii  if  augmented  Queen  Anne'*  Bounty, 
become  liable  to  lapse,  and  also  to  episcopal  visitation. 
(Statute  1  Qbo.  I.  seu.  fi,  c  10.)  But  no  donatives  can  be 
■o  angmented  without  the  consent  of  the  patron  in  writing, 
nndflr  hi»  band  and  seal.  Both  nerpetual  curates  and  in- 
eumbents  of  donatives  are  obliged  to  declare  their  assent  to 
the  Thirtf-nine  Articles  and  uie  Bo^  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  die  mmner  jKosoibed  by  the  statute  13  Blii.  c  12,  and 
tha  Aet  of  Vnifiinni^  ■bore-mcntiofledt  and  mnat  alto  take 
the  oadiB  of  aUeipanM,  gupremaOT.  and  aljuration,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  provinons  of  statutes  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  3.  e.  IS,  and 
9  Geo.  II.  c.  26 ;  and  the  right  of  patroiMge,  both  of  per- 
petual curacies  and  donatives,  is  to  be  vindicated  by  wnt  of 
Qmaralmptdit.  (Bum's  Eeelet.  Law,  tit.  *  Donative.') 

Neither  the  augmentation  nor  the  alienation  of  benefices 
with  cure  of  souu  has  ever  been  fiivoured  by  the  policy  of 
the  SngUsh  law.  To  i»event  the  former  was  one  of  the 
objeets  of  the  statutes  of  Mortmain,  one  of  whiob  Hen. 
VIII.  e.  10)  expressly  makes  void  all  assuranoes  of  iandi  in 
fiivour  of  pariah  ohnrehes,  chapels,  &e. 

It  might  have  been  reasonably  expected  that,  at  the  lime 
of  tiie  diMoiution  of  monastenes,  the  clergy  would  have 
xeertved  back  thoee)i«raniea  which,  being  originally  vested 
in  them  for  religioiu  purposes,  had  been  subsequently  ap- 
propriated by  the  monks.  Such  a  measure,  however,  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  temper  either  of  King  Henry  VIII. 
or  hia  pariiamenta.  When  that  king  came  to  a  rupture 
with  the  pope,  he  resolved  to  free  his  dominions  from  the 
payment  of  first  fruits  and  tenths  to  the  papal  treasury. 
The  first  of  these  taxes  consisted  of  one  year's  whole  profits 
of  every  apiritoal  preferment,  aocording  to  a  valuation  of 
benefices  made  by  the  pope's  authority ;  the  aeoond,  of  the 
tenth  pert  of  the  annual  i^ofit  of  eai^  benefice,  aooording 
to  the  same  venation.  The  jHivinent  of  these  to  the  pope 
was  prohibited  by  statute  35  Hennr  VIII.  o.  20 ;  and  the 
n»t  year  by  statute  36  Henry  VIII.  &  S,  the  whole  of  the 
Tsmiue  arifliiu:  therefinm  was  antkexed  to  the  crown.  The 
last-mentkmed  statute  diraeted  these  taxes  to  be  paid  ae- 
oording  to  a  new  valuation  of  ecclesiastical  benefioas  to  be 
made  by  certain  commissionerg  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
This  valuation  Is  what  is  still  called  the  valuatiw  of  the 
king's  books.  The  statute  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  3,  was  con- 
firmed by  statute  1  Eliz.  c.  4.    [See  FiESt  FaoiTS  and 

TXMTHS.] 

The  subsequent  proceedings  of  Henry  VIII..  after  the 
appropriation  of  the  possesabus  of  the  monasteries,  tended 
rather  to  enrich  the  collegiate  and  other  corporationB  aggre- 
gate wiUi  the  revenues  of  the  church,  than  to  revest  them 
in  tb«r  antient  possessors.  Nor  was  the  latter  objeot  the 
aim  of  his  soeoQSSon*  until  more  than  a  oentnry  after  hia 
death ;  but  after  the  lestoration  of  Chailes  XL,  the  scandal 
of  by  impropriations  gave  rise  to  some  relaxation  of  the 
statutes  u  mortmain.  Thus  by  statute  17  Gar.  IL  o.  3, 
power  was  given  to  lay  impropriators  of  tithes  to  annex  suoh 
tithes  to*  or  settle  them  in  trust  for,  the  parsonage  or  vicar- 
age of  the  parish  church  to  which  they  belonged,  or  for  the 
perpetual  curate,  if  there  was  no  vicarage  endowed ;  and  by 
the  same  statute,  in  cases  where  the  settled  maintenance 
the  parsonage  or  vicarage,  with  cure,  did  not  amount  to  the 
fiill  sum  of  100/.  a  year,  clear  of  all  charges  and  reprises, 
the  incumbent  was  empowered  to  purchase  for  himaelf  and 
fats  successors,  lands  and  tithes,  without  license  of  mortmain. 
Another  statute  of  the  same  reign  (39  Car.  II.  c  8)  con- 
firms, for  a  perpetuity,  such  augmentatioas  of  vicarages  and 
perpetual  ouraeies  as  had  been  already  made  for  a  t«m  of 
years  by  eeclesiastical  cwnxations,  on  grantins  leases  of 
impropriatory  rectories.  Toe  act  also  confirms  future  aug- 
mentations to  be  made  in  the  same  manner,  subject  to  a 
limitation  which  has  since  been  taken  ofS  by  statute  1  and  2 
Will.  IV.  c.  45,  by  which  the  provisions  of  29  Car.  II.  c.  8 
have  been  considerably  extended.  But  the  principal  aug- 
mentation of  the  revenues  of  the  church  was  made  under 
the  provisions  of  the  statute  2  and  3  Anne,  c  II.  By  this 
act>  and  by  tiie  queen's  letters-patent  made  in  pursuance  of 
it,  all  the  revenue  of  the  first  fhiits  and  tenths  was  vested 
in  trustees,  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices.  This 
fund  is  what  is  usually  called  Queen  Anne's  Bountf ,  and 
has  since  been  farther  zegulated  by  statutes  5  Anne,  o.  24 ; 
«  Anne,  c.  27 ;  1  Geo.  I.  sess.  3,  c  10 ;  3  Geo.  I.  c.  10. 

The  trustees,  who  are  certain  dignitaries  of  the  church, 
and  other  official  personages  for  the  time  being,  are  incorpo- 
nted  by  the  name  of  *  the  governors  of  tha  Bounty  of  Queen 
Anne,  !br  Uie  angmentation  of  the  maintenanoe  of  the  poor 


clergy,'  and  have  au&ority  to  make  rales  for  the  distribution 
of  the  fund,  which  rules  are  to  be  approved  of  by  the  king 
under  his  sign  manual.  Every  person  having  any  estate  or 
interest  in  possession,  reversion,  or  contingency,  in  lands  or 
personalty,  ts  empowered  to  settle  such  estate  or  interest, 
either  by  deed  enrolled  or  will,  upon  the  corporation,  without 
licence  of  mortmain;  and  the  eorpontion  are  empowered  to 
admit  benefkctors  to  the  ftmd  farto  diair  body.  (For  the 
{vincipal  rulea  estaUished  by  the  eorporation,  wHh  respect 
to  augmoitations  andtheopetmtion  of  tnsse  mles,  ws  Bum's 
EecUt.  Law,  tit. '  Vint  Fruits  and  Tenths.*) 

The  1  Geo.  L  sess.  2,  c.  1 0,  renders  valid  agiesraents 
made  with  benefactors  to  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  conoeming 
the  right  of  patronage  of  augmented  churches  in  fovour  en 
buoh  benefoctors,  where  the  agreements  are  luade  by  persons 
or  bodies  corporate  havine  such  an  interest  in  the  patron- 
age of  such  churches  as  wa  act  renders  necessary ;  but  an 
agreement  by  a  patson  or  vicar  must  be  made  with  consent 
of  his  patron  and  ordinary.  The  governors  are  also  em- 
powered by  the  same  statute  to  make  agreements  with 
patrons  of  dmattves  or  perpetual  cures  fw  an  augmented 
stipend  to  the  ministers  of  Mich  hanefiees  when  av^mentad. 
to  augment  vacant  beneflcet.  and  with  the  c<meurrence  of  the 
proper  parties,  to  exchange  lands  settled  for  augmentation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a  modern  statute  of  mortmain, 
the  Statute  of  Charitable  Uses,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  imposed 
certain  forms,  a  strict  compliance  with  which  was  necessary 
in  all  gifts  to  (Jueen  Anne's  Boun^,  whether  by  deed  or  will. 
But  these  restrictions  have  been  removed  by  statute  43 
Geo.  III.  0.  107,  as  for  as  respects  gifts  of  real  property  far 
augmentation  of  the  bounty ;  and  a  recent  provision  for 
the  augmentation  of  benefices  not  exceeding  ISOL  per  an- 
num is  made  by  46  Geo.  III.  c.  133,  which  discharges  all 
such  benefices  firom  the  land-tax,  witiiout  any  consideration 
being  nrcn  for  flw  discharge,  with  a  proviso  that  the  whide 
annmr  amount  thus  remitted  ihall  not  exceed  6000/. 

The  alienation  of  the  temporalities  ef  benefices,  even  in 
fwrpetnlty.  was  not  finhidden  by  the  oommon  law,  provided 
It  were  made  with  ^e  concurrence  of  the  |>rinoipB]parties 
interested,  viz,  the  parson,  patron,  and  ordmary.  Tnus,  at 
the  common  law,  lands  might  have  become  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  tithe  by  virtue  of  an  agreement  eotoced  into 
befireen  the  tithe-payer  and  the  parson  or  vicar,  with  the 
necessary  consent,  for  the  substitution  of  land  in  lieu  of 
tithe.  But  the  statute  13  Elis.  c.  10  prohibits,  among 
other  bodies  corporate,  parsons  and  vicars  nrom  making  any 
alienation  of  their  temporalities  beyond  the  life  of  the  in- 
cumbent, except  by  way  of  lease  for  twen^-one  years,  or 
three  lives,  'whraeupon  the  accustomed  yearly  rent  or 
more  shall  he  reserved  and  payable  yearly  dori^  the  said 
term.*  Furtiier  restrictions  are  imposed  by  the  stat  18  Elix. 
c.  1 1,  which  requires  that  iriiere  any  fismer  lease  for  yeara 
is  in  being,  it  must  be  expired,  nurendered,  or  ended  within 
three  years  next  after  the  nuiking  of  the  new  lease,  and  all 
bonds  and  covenants  for  renewing  or  making  leases  contrary 
to  this  and  the  last-mentioned  statute  are  made  void.  The 
Stat.  14  Eliz.  c.  1 1,  as  to  houses  in  towns,  extends  the  term 
specified  in  the  13  Eliz.  c.  10  to  forty  years,  but  prohibits 
leases  of  such  houses  in  reversion,  and  allows  of  absolute 
alienation  by  way  of  exchange.  But  the  consent  of  patron 
and  ordinary  is  still  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  leases  of 
parsons  and  vicars  binding  upon  their  successors.  It  is  said 
that  about  the  time  when  these  rtatutes  were  passed,  it  was 
a  practice  for  patrons  to  i»esent  unworthy  cle^ymen  to  their 
vacant  benrices,  tm  condUiim  of  having  Imums  of  tiatm 
benefices  made  to  themselves  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  con- 
sequences of  this  were  not  unlike  mat  ensued  from  the 
apioopriation  of  benefoses  by  monastic  corporations,  the 
incumbents  did  not  reside,  and  the  churches  were  indifflBr- 
ently  served  by  stipendiary  curates.  To  remedy  this  evil, 
it  was  provided  by  stat.  13  Eliz.  c  20  (made  perpetoal  by 
3  Car.  L  c  4),  that  no  lease  of  a  benefice  with  cure  should 
endure  longer  than  while  the  lessee  should  be  ordinarily 
resident  and  serving  the  cure,  without  absence  for  more 
than  eighty  days  in  any  one  year,  but  should  immediately, 
upon  non-residence,  become  void ;  and  that  the  incumbent 
should  forfeit  one  year's  profits  of  the  benefice,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  taa  poor :  hat  tiie  statute  contains  sn  ex- 
ception of  the  ease  wners  a  parscm,  allowed  by  law  to  have 
two  benefices,  demises  the  one,  upon  which  he  is  wA  most 
ordinarily  resident,  to  his  curate.  The  18  Elis.  c.  1 1,  pro- 
vides ths^  process  of  sequestration  shall  be  granted  by  the 
ocduiaiy  tQ  obtain  ths  lumts  so  foi:feitadr<-  By  stM|14  EUii. 
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s,  11,  oooSt  and  eovMmnti,  ind  by  itat  4S  Elii.  e.  9>  judjg- 
mentB  entered  into  or  svflbred  in  finud  of  the  atut  ]3  EUz. 
Q.  20*  are  made  void. 

The  13  Sliz.  c  20,  alu  lenden  void  all  ehai^  upon  eccle- 
nastical  benefices  fay  way  of  pension  or  otherwise.  This  last 
proviaian  haa  been  held  to  extead  to  mortgages  and  annui- 
ties, even  if  made  only  for  the  life  or  incumbency  of  the 
inortgajger.  But  the  strictness  of  the  lavs  prohibiting  all 
^enationa  by  or  in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  persons,  has  in 
modem  times  been  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  legislature  tot 
purposes  of  public  convenience.  TbusthBGenerallnoloBuie 
Act.  41  Geo.  III.  0.  109,  and  the  Land-tax  Redemption 
Act  (42  Geo.  ni.c.  lis.  amended  by  4&  Geo.  III.  o.  77,  $0 
Geo.  in.  c.  58.  53  Geo.  III.  c  123,  54  Geo.  III.  c.  17.  and 
67  Geo.  III.  c  100)  confer  ample  powers  of  purchase  and 
alienation  for  such  purposes. 

Other  acts,  as  17  Geo.  HI.  o.  53  (amended  by  21  Geo. 

III.  0.  66,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  o.  89)^  empower  eoclaaiastieal  in- 
cumbents, with  oonsant  of  patrm  and  ordinary,  to  raiae 
money  by  sale  or  mortg»e  of  the  profite  of  Ihe  benefte^  for 
a  term,  or  the  purpose  of  buildii^  and  lepairingpanonage 
houses;  and  the  governors  of  Quee^^  Anne's  Boun^  are 
permitted  to  advance  money  for  the  same  object  (See 
also  43  Geo.  III.  c.  108,  aud  51  G«o.  III.  o.  115.) 

Again,  the  stat.  55  Geo.  III.  c  147  (amended  by  1  Geo. 

IV.  c  6,  6  Geo.  IV.  &  8,  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c  66)  empowers 
inoumbents,  with  consent  of  patron  and  ordinary,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the  act.  to  exchange 
their  parsonage  houses  and  glebe  lands,  and  to  purchase  and 
annex  to  their  beneBce  other  parsonage  houses  and  glebe 
lands. .  (See  also  56  Geo.  III.  e.  141.)  And  by  the  above- 
mentioned  Stat.  1  and  2  Will.  IV.  e.  45,  rectmt  and  vioars 
w  enabled  to  oha^  theirbenefloeain&TOurof  ohapeUof 
ease  within  ttieir  cures. 

Although  an  aoelesiastteal  benefloa  cannot  be  alienated 
for  the  latisfaetiMt  <^  the  incnmbent's  dehti,  the  proftta  may 
be  sequestrated  that  purpose,  even  where  the  debt  arises 
from  an  annuity  which  the  inoumbent  has  attempted  to 
diaige  apm  the  benefice.  (Vide  2  Bam.  and  Adolp.  734.) 
And  this  is  <ha  ordinary  practice  upon  a  judgment  against 
a  olergj'man  in  me  of  Uie  temporal  courts.  The  writ  of 
fieri  faeiat  issues  against  him  as  in  the  case  of  a  layman,  but 
the  ^eriff  returns  that  he  is  a  beneficed  clerk,  having  no  lay 
fee  ;  upon  which  a  writ  of  levari  faeiat  issues  to  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  by  virtue  of  which  the  profits  ui  the  benefice 
are  sequestrated  until  tiw  whole  debt  i«  aatisfled.  (Bee  8i- 

QVaaTRATIOH.) 

In  case  of  a  beneficed  ole^^yman  seeking^  his  diaohai^ 
under  the  insolvent  aot,  the  aiaigneee  of  his  estate  must 
apply  fx  a  aaqnestration,  in  <mler  to  tender  the  profits  of 
the  heneflee  available  for  the  payment  of  his  debta.  (See 
7  Geo.  IV.  e.  67.  a.  S8.) 

The  dutiea  and  liebiUtiea  of  spiritual  persons  come  more 
properly  under  the  head  of  CLBRor,  but  it  is  not  inconsist- 
ent wiui  the  subject  of  the  present  article  to  mention  the 
noH' residence  of  spiritual  persons  upon  th^  benefices,  which 
(besides  being  cognizable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts)  is 
visited  with  severe  penalties  by  different  acts  of  parliament 
The  principal  of  the  old  enactments  on  the  subject  is  stat 
21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  18  (amended  and  enlarged  by  25  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  16 ;  28  Hen.  VIII.  c  13,  and  33  Hen.  VIII.  o.  28),  which 
imposes  certain  penaltiea  upon  persona  wilflilly  absenting 
themselves  from  their  benewwa  nr  one  mmth  togathnr,  or 
two  months  in  the  year. 

But  this  aet  excepts  the  chaplainB  to  the  kinv  and  mytl 
fomily,  those  of  peers,  peeresses,  and  oertain  pnblie  offlowa, 
durniB  thnr  atlMidaiioe  upon  the  household  of  such  as  re- 
tain tnam;  and  also  all  heads  of  colleges,  magistrates,  and 
preiMBors  In  the  univeraitiee.  and  all  students  under  a  cer- 
tain age  residing  there  bmS  flde  for  study.  And  the  king 
may  grant  dispensations  for  non-residence  to  h>a  chaplains, 
even  when  th^  are  not  attending  his  household.  The  resi- 
dence intended  by  the  law  must  be  in  the  parsmiage  house, 
if  ^re  be  one  ,*  but  if  tbere  be  no  bouse  of  residence,  the 
incumbent  must  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  benefice,  or 
of  the  city,  town,  or  parish  where  the  beneftee  is  situate,  pro- 
vided sueh  reflidenee  be  within  two  miles  from  the  chnreh 
or  chapel  of  the  benefice ;  and  in  all  soch  oases  a  residence 
may  be  appointed  by  the  Inshop.  even  witbont  the  limits  of 
the  beMlee.  Tbeae  acts  (wtaieh  extend  also  to  aididea- 
eoniiea,  deaastla^  and  dignitiea  in  o^hedral  and  vHUf 
^Mit  flbaKhaa)  bftve  beeD  eoDsoHdatad  aad  amemleJ  by 
atat  »7  Ge»  m.  e.  M    By  tida  aet,  emy  hxauubcue  ab- 


senting himself  ftom  •  benefice  with  oare.  without  lioMwa, 
for  the  period  of  three  monUu  consecutiv^y,  or  at  seveial 
times  fw  so  many  daya  as  are  equal  to  tua  period,  and 
abiding  eUewhere  than  at  some  othw  bancAe^  ftrfUta 
for  an  absence  exceeding  three  months,  but  not  ahova  six 
months,  one-third  of  the  annual  value  of  the  beneice,  dear 
of  all  outgdngs  except  ^the  oueale's  salary.  Absenees  <^  a 
longer  duration  are  aubieeted  to  proportional  penaUies.  and 
the  whole  of  the  penalQr  in  each  oaae  is  given  to  the  party 
suing,  together  with  such  costs  aa  ate  allowed  by  tlw  prac- 
tice of  the  court  where  the  action  is  broughL  AU  who 
were  exempt  firom  residence  before  the  last  statute  are  still 
exempt  and  the  exemptbn  is  extended  to  several  others, 
including  public  officers  in  either  of  the  two  universities,  and 
i\xiom  and  public  officers  in  any  college.  Studenta  in  the 
university  are  exempted  till  they  are  thir^  years  of  ; 
and  the  king's  prerogative  to  gnnt  dispansations  for  aon- 
reaidenotf  to  his  ohapiahu  is  not  afleetod  by  the  statnta. 
But  no  psrum  can  have  the  benafit  of  an  cuniptiMt,  uideas 
he  make  a  notification  of  it  avoy  year,  witfam  six  weeks 
from  the  latof  January,  to  bishop  of  tha  dtoe«a.  Be- 
sides the  exemptions,  the  bishop  may  grant  a  licenee  for 
non-residenoe  fat  the  illness  w  inflrad^  of  an  iacnnbuic, 
his  wife,  or  child,  and  for  other  eanses  ^ncified  in  Uw  aot; 
and  if  the  Irisfaop  refuses  a  lioence,  the  menmbent  nay  ap- 
peal to  the  ardilHshop.  The  bishop  may  also  grant  lioeneea 
for  non-residence  for  causes  not  specified  in  ue  act  bat  in 
that  case  the  licences  must  be  allowed  by  the  ardilnsbop. 
Licences  may  be  revoked,  and  no  licence  can  eontinne  in 
force  above  three  years  from  the  time  of  its  being  granted. 
Or  after  the  3  Ist  of  December  in  the  second  year  alter  that 
in  which  it  is  granted.  Ihe  aet  also  oontaina  dtrectiozu 
with  respect  to  uie  lists  of  exemptions  and  licmoes  fin-  nm- 
residenoe.  whioh  are  to  be  kept  tn  the  registry  rfeaeh  dio. 
ease  for  pnbUo  inspectim. 

The  aet  67  Geo.  lU.  e.  99  pioiidea  also  for  tile  iqipiMiil< 
ment  of  licensed  curates  in  benefteei,  the  ineambentB  of 
whioh  are  absent  with  w  without  licence  or  exenption,  and 
regulates  the  salaries  of  such  curates  upon  a  seue  propor- 
tioned to  the  value  of  each  benefice,  and  the  number  of  the 

Zulation  within  its  precincts ;  and  in  v\\  eases  of  non-reu* 
oe  from  sickness,  age,  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  the 
bishop  may  fix  smaller  salanes  at  his  discretion. 

There  are  other  liabilities  which  parsons,  vicars,  and  other 
spiritualpersons  necessarily  incur  in  respect  of  their  bene- 
flcea.  Thus,  by  43  EUc.  e.  2,  they  are  rateable  in  respect  of 
their  benefices  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  and,  elthoagfa  the 
burden  of  the  repairs  of  the  body  of  the  church  ftlla  upon 
the  parishioners,  the  rector  (uid,  where  the  parsonage  is  ap- 
propriated, the  fnpropriator)  is  liaUe  for  the  repairs  of  the 
ohanoel.  And  the  etat  3S  Bd.  L  seas.  9,  the  ob}eet  of  vfaidi 
was  to  pndiiUt  reetors  flum  oottlng  down  treea  in  diureh- 
yards,  esntains  an  express  exception  of  the  case  where  such 
trees  are  wanted  for  tne  repair  m  the  chancel. 

Besides  the  liability  implied  in  d»  last-mentioned  prohi- 
bition, ell  ecclesiastical  incumbents  are  haMe  for  dilapida- 
tions. A  dilapidation  is  said  to  be  the  palling  down  or  de- 
stroying in  any  manner  any  of  the  honses  or  boildings  be- 
longing to  a  spiritual  living,  or  sufl^ng  them  to  run  into 
ruin  or  decay,  or  wasting  or  destroying  the  woods  of  the 
ohurch,  or  committing  or  suiforing  any  wilful  waste  in  or 
upon  the  inheritance  of  the  church.  Snch  proceedings  mar 
be  prevented  by  the  spiritual  censures  of  the  ordinary ;  ana 
the  profits  of  the  benefice  may  be  seattestered  until  the 
dam^e  be  reputed ;  and  the  Court  of  Chancery  wHl,  at 
the  sut  of  the  patron,  grant  an  iqjnne^  to  mtram  thU  as 
wdl  as  every  other  spedes  of  waste.  Or  the  next  incum- 
bent may  recover  damagea  for  £lw^ationa  either  in  tha 
Spiritual  Court  or  in  an  action  on  the  ease  at  common 
against  his  predeoesstff,  or,  if  be  be  dead,  against  his  per^ 
sonal  representatives. 

The  remedies  for  the  subtraction  of  tithes  given  bv  the 
law  of  Gnriand  to  the  clergy  are  sufficiently  ample.  Thus 
stat.  2  ana  3  Ed.  VI,  enables  them  either  to  reeover  the 
tithes  themselves  in  the  Spiritual  Courts,  together  ^th  the 
double  \'alue  of  such  tithes  in  addition,  or  to  recover  the 
treble  value  in  the  temporal  courts.  Some  recent  statutes, 
and  particularly  S3  Geo.  HI.  n.  127.  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  15, 
have  also  given  a  summary  remedy  for  tiie  recovery  of  tithes 
under  a  certain  amoimt  befiav  two  justices  of  tne  peace, 
who  axe  empowered  to  levy  them  by  diiittess.  But  qae»> 
tions  of  title  to  titfiea  belong  to  the  temponi  eourta  on]T» 
and  am  genetitty  dstanaliied  1^  a/^UitnnArlwitr  aide 
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if  tba  CoOTt  (rf  Bicheqner.  The  lalgeet  of  l3ae  ditfemit 
ipeein  of  dribnce  to  suits  of  this  nature  will  be  more  pro- 
Mrly  considered  under  ihs  head  of  Tithes  ;  but  it  should 
DB  observed  that  by  the  old  law,  upon  the  principle  of 
*  nnllnm  tempus  occumt  ecclesiEo,'  there  was  no  period  of 
limitation  to  Uiese  suits,  so  that  ihe  church  could,  at  any 
distance  of  time,  recoTer  land  or  tithes,  which  it  could  be 
proved  to  have  enjoyed  within  legal  memory,  i.  e.  unce  the 
accession  of  Richard  I.  To  remedy  this  with  respect  to 
tithes,  the  stat  2  and  3  Will.  IV.  cap.  100,  after  appointing 
pwioda  of  limitation  for  tithe  suits  by  the  king,  by  lay  persons, 
and  corporatbns  aggregate,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
provides  that  in  all  such  suits  by  spiritual  persons  or  eor- 
]K>rations  sole,  a  daim  of  discbarge  from  the  payment  of 
tithes  by  the  customary  commutation  called  a  modus,  or  of 
a  total  exemption  by  prescription,  shall  be  indefeasible  upon 
evidence  showing  that  the  modtu  was  paid  ta  exemption  had 
fiv  the  wh(de  time  that  two  persona  in  sneoesuon  may  have 
held  Oie  benefice  in  respect  of  which  tithes  are  claimed,  and 
Ibr  not  less  than  three  years  after  the  appointment,  institution, 
or  induction  of  a  third  j^rson  thereto.  And  it  is  farther 
provided,  that  if  the  period  of  the  holding  of  such  two  per- 
sons  be  less  than  sixty  years,  it  shall  be  necessary,  in  order 
to  establish  the  modus  or  the  exemption,  to  show  its  existence 
for  so  long  a  time  as  with  that  period  shall  make  up  the 
full  period  of  sixty  years ;  and  also  for  the  fUrther  period  of 
three  years  from  the  appointment,  inatitutioQ,  or  induction 
of  a  third  person  to'  the  same  benefice.  The  statute  con- 
tains an  exception  fbr  the  eases  where  it  shall  be  proved 
that  the  modus  was  paid,  or  tiie  exemption  had,  by  consent 
evidenced  by  vma  deed  or  writing. 

And  with  respect  to  actions  and  suits  ibr  recovery  of  lands 
OT  rents  by  parstma,  vicars,  or  other  spiritual  eoiporations 
sole,  the  99th  sect  of  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  87  suhjecto  them 
to  ^period  of  limitation  of  two  successive  iw.umboncies, 
together  with  six  years  after  the  appointment  of  a  third  per^ 
son  to  the  benefice,  or  in  case  of  this  period  not  amounting  to 
sixty  years,  tiien  to  the  full  period  of  limitation  of  sixty  years. 

Having  thus  shown  how  possession  of  the  different  kinds 
of  benefices  in  England  is  acquired  and  maintained,  and 
what  are  the  principal  legal  incidents  of  such  possession,  it 
remains  to  consider  how  benefices  may  be  vacated  or  avoided. 
And  this  may  happen  several  wars :  1.  By  the  death  of  the 
incumbent ;  2.  By  resignation,  woich  is  made  into  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary,  except  in  the  case  of  donatives,  which  must 
be  resigned  into  the  hands  of  the  patron,  who  alone  has 
jurisdiction  over  them.  The  resignation  must  he  absolute, 
nnleai  it  be  fbr  the  purpose  of  exchange,  in  which  case  it 
may  be  made  «i  the  conditim  that  the  exchange  shall  take 
fliU  eflbct  Where  two  parsons  wish  to  exchange  beoeflces, 
they  must  obtain  a  lieenceftom  the  ordinaiy  to  that  effect ;  and 
if  the  exchange  is  not  ftilly  executed  b;^  both  parties  during 
their  lives,  all  the  proceeduigs  are  void.  (See  Burn,  Ec- 
eles  Law,  tit.  Exchange.)  3.  A  benefice  may  be  avoided 
by  die  incumbent's  being  promoted  to  a  bishoprick ;  but  the 
avoidance  in  this  case  does  not  take  place  till  the  actual  con- 
secration of  the  new  prelate.  The  patronage  of  the  benefice 
so  vacant  belongs  for  that  turn  to  the  king,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  clergyman,  beneficed  in  England,  acceptmg  an  Irish 
bishoprick ;  for  no  person  can  accept  a  dignity  or  benefice  in 
Ireland  until  he  has  first  resigned  all  his  preferments  in 
England ;  so  that  in  this  ease  we  patron,  and  not  the  king, 
has  the  benefit  of  the  avoidance.  The  avoidance  may  be 
prevented  by  a  licence  flrom  the  crown  to  hold  the  benefice 
m  commendam.  Grants  in  commend  am  may  be  eitter 
temporary  or  perpetual.  They  are  said  to  be  wrived  from 
an  antient  practice  in  the  Roman  Catholio  church,  whorel^, 
when  a  church  was  vacant,  and  could  not  be  immediately 
filled  up,  the  care  of  it  was  commended  by  the  bishop  or 
other  ecclesiastical  superior  to  some  person  of  merit,  who 
should  take  the  direction  of  it  until  toe  vacancy  was  filled 
up,  but  without  meddling  with  the  profits.  This  practice, 
however,  in  process  of  time  being  abused  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law  against  pluralities, 
became  the  subject  of  considerable  complaint,  and  of  some 
reitraints,  by  the  authority  of  popes  and  councils,  and  parti- 
eulsdrly  of  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth 
eoDtnry.  (Vide  Father  Paul>  jrVwUwe  on  £{m^/!c«f.)  A 
bmefiee  may  be  granted  in  commendam  to  a  buh<H>  after 
eonHeration,  but  then  the  patron's  consent  must  be  ob- 
tained, in  order  to  render  the  commendam  valid.  [See  Coic- 
MUVDAH.I  V  the  incumbent  of  a  donative  be  jKomoted  to 
B  buihi^tnk,  no  oeadiai  takes  plaoe  but  it.«eenu  that  he 


may  retain  the  donative  without  a  commendam.  (Bee 

Viner's  Ahr.  lit  Frumtatim,  K.  fl.) 

4.  If  an  incumbent  of  a  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  aecevto 
a  second  benefice  of  a  like  nature  witiiout  procuring  a  dia- 
pensatioD,  the  first,  by  the  provisions  of  the  canon  law,  ia 
so  ftu-  void,  that  tiie  patron  may  present  another  clerk,  or 
the  bishop  may  deprive ;  but  till  deprivation  no  advantage 
can  be  taken  by  lapse.  And  Ae  stat.  21  Hen.  Vfll.  o.  13 
provides,  that  where  a  person,  having  a  benefice  of  the  value 
of  8/.  per  annum  or  upwards,  acoordmg  to  the  valuation  of 
the  kmg's  books,  accepts  any  other,  the  first  shall  be  ad- 
judged void,  unless  he  obtains  a  dispensation  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statute.  And  dispensations  not 
in  conformity  with  the  statute  are  declared  void,  and  heavy 
penalties  are  imposed  upon  persons  endeavouring  to  procure 
them.  But  b^  virtue  of  such  dispensations,  spiritual  per- 
sons of  the  lung's  council  may  hold  three  benefices  wifli 
cure,  and  the  other  persons  qualified  by  the  statuto  to  re- 
ceive dispensations  may  each  hold  two  snch  beneftoes. 

The  persons  who  may  receive  dispensations  are  the  king's 
chaplains,  tiiose  of  the  queen  and  royal  Aunily,  and  other 
persons  who  are  allowed  by  the  statute  to  retain  a  certain 
number  of  chaplains,  and  also  the  brethren  and  sons  of  all 
temporal  lords,  the  brethren  and  sons  of  knights,  and  all 
doctors  and  bachelors  of  divinity  and  law,  admitted  to  their 
degrees  in  due  form  by  the  universities.  The  privilege  is  not 
extended  to  the  brethren  and  sons  of  baronets,  as  ue  rank 
of  baronet  did  not  exist  at  the  time  when  the  statute  was 
passed.  [See  Chaplain.] 

The  stetute  expresdy  excepts  deaneries,  archdeaconries, 
chancellorships,  treasnrershqia,  chanterships,  prebends,  and 
sinecure  rectories.  Donatives  are  within  the  statuto,  if  a  do- 
native is  the  first  living ;  but  if  a  donative  is  the  second  living 
taken  without  a  dispensation,  the  first  is  not  made  void  by 
the  statato,  the  words  of  vhicfa  are  *  instituted  and  inducted 
to  any  other,'  words  not  applicable  to  donatives.  But  it 
seems  that  both  in  the  cases  excepted  by  the  statute,  and 
in  the  case  whero  the  seccmd  living  is  a  donative,  a  dis- 
pensation is  equally  necessary  in  order  to  hold  both  prefer- 
ments, as  otherwise  the  fUst  would  be  voidable  by  the 
canon  law. 

The  atet.  36  Geo.  HI.  c.  83  has  brought  chapels  and 
churches,  augmented  by  Queen  Anne's  Irauntv,  within  the 
Statote  of  Pluralities,  by  enacting  that  such  cnurcbes  and 
chapels  shall  be  considered  as  presentative  benefices,  and 
that  the  license  to  serve  them  shall  render  other  livings 
voidable  in  the  same  manner  as  institution  to  presentative 
benefices.   It  i^pears  that  both  by  the  common  law,  and 

Sthe  prorinons  of  stat.  37  Ben.  VIII.  c  21 ,  and  1 7  Char. 
.  c,  3,  a  union  or  consolidation  of  two  benefices  into  one 
might  with  consent  of  patrons,  ordinaries,  and  incumbents, 
be  made  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
Statute  of  PluralUies.  (See  Chvrcb,  and  Bum's  Elechs. 
Law,  tit.  Union.) 

For  the  manner  of  obtaining  dispensations  from  the 
archbishop,  and  for  the  form  of  such  dispensations,  and  of 
the  confirmation  thereof  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  the  pro- 
visions which  the  canon  law  requires  to  be  inserted  in  such 
dispensations,  see  Burn's  Bccles.  Law,  titie  Plurality. 

5.  Another  mode  of  avoidance  of  a  benefice,  is  by  de- 
privation under  a  sentence  of  an  ecclesiastical  court.  The 
principal  causes  on  which  sentence  of  deprivation  is  usually 
rounded,  are  heresy,  blasphemy,  gross  immonli^ ;  or  con- 
viction of  treason,  murder,  or  felony, 

6.  A  benefice  may  be  avoided  by  act  of  the  law ;  as  where 
the  incumbent  omits  or  leftises  to  subscribe  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,  or  declaration  of  conformity  to  tiie  Liturgy, 
or  to  read  the  Articles  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  stetutes  which  render  those  acts  necessary. 
But  the  most  remarkable  mode  of  avoidance  which  is  to  be 
classed  under  this  head,  is  that  for  simony,  in  pursuance  of 
the  stat.  31  Eliz.  c.  6.  By  this  stetute  for  the  avoiding  of 
simony,  it  ia  among  other  things  enacted,  that  if  any  patron, 
for  any  sum  of  money,  reward,  profit,  or  benefit,  or  for  any 
promise,  agreement,  grant,  bond,  of  or  for  any  sum  of 
money,  reward,  gift,  profit,  or  benefit,  shall  present  or  collate 
any  person  to  an  ecclesiastioal  benefice  with  cure  of  souls  or 
digmty,  such  presentation  or  collation  sh^  be  unerly  void, 
and  the  crown  shall  present  to  the  benefice  for  that  turn 
only.  The  statute  also  imposes  a  penalty  upm  the  parties 
to  the  sjmeniacal  oontnct  to  the  amount  of  double  the  value 
of  a  year's  profit  of  the  hen^ce.  and  for  ever  disables  the 
person  eocn^y  proooring  or  aoc^tingilMlMnefldB firam 
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■qjoyiog  the  same.  And  stat.  12  Anne,  sess.  2.  c.  12,  a 
purchase  by  a  clei^fyman,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of 
another,  of  the  u«tt  presentation/or  himself,  is  declared  to  bo 
simony,  end  is  attended  with  the  same  penalties  and  for- 
feiture as  are  imposed  by  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Upon 
the  construction  of  this  statute  of  Elinbeth  it  has  been 
held,  that  if  the  next  presentation  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  purchased  with  the  intention  of  presenting  a  purticnlar 
person,  who,  upon  a  vat^cy  taking  place,  is  presented  ac- 
cordingly, UuB  fiut  is  sufficient  to  render  the  transaction 
•imoniao^  An  exception  has  indeed  been  made  in  the 
case  of  a  (kther  providing  for  his  son  by  the  purchase  of  a 
next  presentation,  but  the  principle  of  this  exception  has 
lately  been  denied.  (Vide  2  B.  &  C.  652.) 

The  circumstance  of  the  incumbent  being  at  the  point  of 
death  at  the  time  of  the  contract,  may  also  vitiate  the 
transaction;  except  where  the  fee  simple  of  the  advowson 
is  purchaa^  in  which  case  it  has  been  decided  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  incumbent's  health  does  not 
make  the  purchase  simoniacaL 

It  has  been  a  (question  much  agitated  in  our  courts,  whe- 
ther a  presentation  is  valid  where  the  person  presented 
enters  into  a  bcmd  tx  agreement,  either  generally  to  resign 
the  beneftee  at  the  patron's  request,  or  to  resign  it  in  fiivour 
of  a  particular  person  specified  in  the  instrument.  After 
several  contrary  decisions  in  the  courts  below,  it  was  finally 
decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
last  century,  that  general  bonds  of  resignation  were  simo- 
niacal  and  Ulegal.  A  similar  dedsion  has  lately  been  made 
by  the  same  tribunal  with  respect  to  bonds  of  resignation  in 
fiiTOur  of  specified  persons.  As  there  is  no  objection  on  the 
grounds  of^ public  policy  to  the  last-mentioned  instruments, 
if  restrained  within  due  limits,  the  interference  of  the  legis- 
lature has  been  thought  necessary  in  order  to  regulate 
transactions  of  this  nature.  On  this  account,  after  a  retro- 
spective act  (7  &  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  25)  had  been  passed,  to  re- 
medy the  hudshipB  that  might  otherwise  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  last-mentioned  judgment  of  the  House  tsi 
Lords,  it  was  ftnally  enacted  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  e.  94,  ttiat 
every  engagement,  bond  fide  made  for  the  resignation  of 
any  spirttnu  oiBce  or  living,  in  fiivour  of  a  person,  or  one  of 
two  persons  to  be  specially  nuned  therein,  being  such  per- 
sons as  were  mentioned  in  e  subsequent  section  of  the  act, 
should  be  valid  and  effectual  in  the  law,  provided  such  en- 
gagement were  entered  into  before  the  presentation  of  the 
party  entering  into  the  same.  By  the  section  referred  to, 
where  two  persons  are  specially  named  in  the  engagement, 
each  of  them  must  be.  either  by  blood  or  marriage,  an  uncle, 
son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grandnephew  of  the 
patnm  (wovided  the  patron  is  not  a  mere  trustee),  or  of  the 
person  for  whom  the  pidron  u  a  trustee,  or  <^  the  person  by 
whose  direction  the  presentation  is  intended  to  be  made,  or 
of  any  married  woman  whose  husband  in  her  right  is  patron, 
or  of  any  other  person  in  whose  right  the  i^esentation  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  deed  containing  the  engage- 
ment to  resign  must  be  deposited  for  inspection  wim  the 
registrar  of  the  diocese  wherein  the  benefice  is  situated,  and 
every  resignation  made  in  pursuance  of  such  an  engage- 
ment must  refer  to  the  same,  and  state  the  name  of  the 
person  for  whose  benefit  it  is  made  and  becomes  void, 
unless  that  person  is  presented  within  six  months.  The 
statute  is  limited  in  its  operation  to  cases  where  the  pa- 
tronage is  strictly  private  property. 

There  are  certain  benefices  of  which  the  patronage  is 
either  hy  custom  or  act  of  parliament  vested  in  certain 
publie  offlcers  or  corporations.  Thus,  the  lord  chancellor 
nas  the  absolute  patronage  of  dl  Uie  lung's  livinKs  which  are 
ndued  at  20/.  per  annum  or  under  in  the  king's  books.  It  is 
not  known  hov  this  patronage  of  the  chancellor  was  derived ; 
but  it  appears  from  the  rolls  of  parliament  in  the  4th  Ed. 
III.,  that  the  chancellor  at  that  time  had  the  patronage  of 
all  the  king's  livings  of  the  value  of  20  marks  or  under, 
and  it  is  not  improb^le  that  at  the  time  of  making  the  new 
valuation  of  benefices  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIiI.,  a  new 

Srant  was  made  to  the  chancellor  by  the  crown,  in  consi- 
eration  of  the  altered  value  of  ecclesiastical  property.  By 
Stat.  3  James  I.  c.  5,  popish  recusants  are  disabled  from 
exercising  any  right  of  ecclesiastical  patronage ;  and  the 
patronage  of  uvings  in  the  ffift  of  such  persons  is  vested  in 
the  two  universities,  aoctnmng  to  the  several  counties  in 
whidi  i3ba  livings  are  situate.  This  disaUlity  was  con- 
ftnnad  by  the  sttbuqnent  statntaa  1  Will,  fc  Mary,  c.  26, 
12  Ann.  sew,  S.  o.  14,  and  ntsndad  to  eases  where  the 


right  of  patronage  was  vested  in  a  trustee  for  &  ftapist ;  and 
is  not  removed  (along  with  the  other  disabilities  affecting 
Roman  Catholics)  by  stat.  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7.  But  the  last- 
mentioned  act  provides,  that  where  any  ecclesiastical  pa- 
tronage is  connected  with  any  office  in  the  gift  of  ths 
crown,  which  office  is  held  by  a  Roman  Catholib,  the  pa- 
tronage, so  long  as  the  ottoe  is  so  held.  Shall  be  exercised 
by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Though  HtM  Stat  10  Ann.  e.  12  restored  the  rights  of  pa- 
tronage in  Scotland  (which  had  been  abolished  by  the  act 
of  the  Scotch  parliament  which  established  the  presby- 
terian  form  of  church  government  at  the  beginning  of  Will. 
IIL's  reign),  this  law  was  so  unpopular  that  it  was  fitr  a 
long  time  resisted,  and  became  almost  nugatory.  The 
people  gradually  assumed  to  themselves  the  privilege  of 
approving  of  their  pastors  before  they  were  inducted ;  and 
this  popular  sanction,  which  was  denominated  a  call,  was 
regarded  as  indispensable,  and  as  possessing  more  authority 
than  the  presentation  of  the  patron.    The  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotlanid  in  1 752  (chiefly  through  the 
influence  of  the  historian  Robertson)  passed  a  vote  cen- 
suring this  practice,  and  vindicating  the  riffhts  of  patronage 
as  est^lished  by  the  legisl^ure.   (See  Stewart's  I^e  qf 
ItobertKm.}  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  the  ocoasioDsI 
though  not  uniform  practice  of  that  church  subsequently 
(notwithstanding  positive  law)  to  require  a  certain  concur- 
rence of  the  people  before  the  person  presented  to  a  benefice 
was  invested  with  the  cure  of  souls.    (See  Smith's  JVealtk 
qf  Nations,  book  v.  chap.  1.)   This  concurrence  appears, 
however,  to  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  a  matter  of  form, 
until  a  recent  determination  of  the  General  Assembly  de- 
clared that  a  call  should  be  indispensable  in  all  cases.  The 
Scotch  law  upon  this  subject  is  quite  unsettled,  and  ob- 
viouslv  requires  the  interference  of  the  legislature.  The 
church  of  Ireland  being  the  same  with  that  of  England,  Uie 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  each  is  in  its  main  prindples  the  same. 
The  same  Uv  of  ecclesiastical  patronage,  the  same  classifi- 
cation of  benefices,  the  same  areumstances  of  lay  impropria- 
tions, and  in  short,  the  same  ecclesiastical  privileges  and  Us- 
abilities may  prevail  in  each  country.  But  amoAimportant 
alteration  in  the  distribution  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
church  was  ettecUA  by  the  3  &  4  Will  IV.  c.  37.  amended 
by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  90.    By  this  act  certain  ecclesiastical 
commissioners  are  established  as  a  corporation,  for  the  ang* 
menting  of  small  livings  out  of  the  funds,  which  come  into 
their  hands  hv  virtue  of  the  act,  and  for  other  ecclesiastical 
purposes.   The  funds  in  question  are  to  arise,  partly  from 
the  revenues  of  certain  bishopricks  which  are  abolished, 
and  the  surplus  revenues  of  tne  rest  above  certain  limits 
fixed  by  the  act ;  partly  from  the  money  paid  by  the  tenants 
of  lands  held  under  buhops'  leases  renewable  for  ever,  for 
a  conversion  ot  such  leasehold  interest  into  a  perpetui^ ; 
and  partly  from  a  tax  levied  m  all  eedeuastioal  dignities 
and  fwnefloes,  according  to  a  scale  of  taxation  specified 
in  a  schedule  to  the  act ;  in  consideration  of  which  tax  all 
first  fruits  are  abolished.   The  commissioners  are  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  by  the  act.   Thus,  they  have 
authority  to  disappropriate  benefices  united  to  dignities,  and 
to  unite  them  to  vicarages  in  lieu  thereof.   They  have  also 
the  power  of  suspending  the  appointment  to  benefices 
which  are  in  the  gift  eiiner  of  the  crown,  of  archbishops, 
Inshops.  or  other  dignitaries,  or  of  ecclesiastical  corporations, 
where  it  appears  that  divine  service  has  not  been  performed 
within  such  benefices  for  three  years  before  the  passing  the 
act.   The  subject  of  the  bettor  regulation  of  the  revenues 
and  disdpUne  of  the  Irish  church  still  (1835)  engages  the 
attention  of  the  legislature. 

We  Iwve  already  mentioned  the  attempts  of  the  popes  to 
acquire  the  right  of  patronage  to  all  ecclesiastical  benefices 
in  Europe,  and  the  successnil  measures  that  were  taken  in 
England  for  resisting  their  pretensions.  After  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  at  the  councils  of  Constance  and 
Basle  in  1414  and  1433  to  check  the  papal  encroachments, 
each  of  the  principal  European  governments  seems  to  have 
asserted  in  some  measure  its  own  ecclesiastical  indepen- 
dence, either  by  entering  into  concordats  with  the  pope, 
or  assuming  the  right  of  controlling  his  pretensions  by 
national  legislation.  The  latter  course  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  Spain  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
(See  Hallam  8  Middle  Ages,  vol.  il  p.  361.)  Ihe  emperor 
of  Germany  in  1448  entered  into  a  concordat  at  AschaffM- 
bur^  wi^  the  ptme.  which  is  said  to  be  stQl  the  law  of  tiu 
Cyclic  states  of  Germany.  By  Ihis  tret^  the  foga  oin 
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tuned  the  right  of  ooUatioD  to  all  benefioei  that  fall  vaeaiit 
during  mx  uternate  monthi  of  the  year.  By  the  Prag- 
matic Saoction  of  Cbaiies  VII,  of  France.  pubUihed  in 
1438,  all  mandates  and  retorvationa  with  reapeet  to  bene- 
fices in  that  country  were  abolished  for  the  niture.  This 
ordinance  was  followed,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  by  tbe  concordat  of  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.,  which 
remained  till  the  time  of  the  French  revolution  a  funda- 
mental law  of  the  Galliean  church.  By  this  treaty  the  pope 
^ve  up  his  indefinite  claims  to  the  patronage  of  benefices, 
and  received  a  small  stipulated  patronage  in  return ;  and 
the  substantial  part  of  the  patronage  of  bishoprics  was 
rested  in  the  crown.  The  modem  concordat  of  Pius  VII. 
with  Napoleon,  though  destructive  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galliean  church,  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  respects  the  right 
of  the  pope  to  interfere  with  the  patronage  of  benefices, 
to  be  a  material  innovation  upon  the  concordat  of  Francis  I. 

[See  ConCOKOiLT.] 

For  the  numerous  abuses  with  respect  to  the  patronage, 
aequisitiou,  and  transmission  of  benefices  that  prevailed  in 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  in  Italy,  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  see,  Father  Paur»7rtfa- 
tiie  (MB  Benefleea,  cap.  44-46. 

The  Council  of  Trent  in  1547  attempted  to  reform  some 
of  these  evils,  as  that  of  pluralities  and  commcndams,  here- 
ditary succession  to  benefices,  and  non-residence ;  but  left 
tbe  great  abuse  of  papal  reMrvations  untouched.  The  con> 
sequence  of  this,  according  to  Father  Paul  (cap.  50),  was 
that  in  his  time  (at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  reservations  were  multiplied  to  such  a  degree,  that 
the  pope  had  five-sixths  of  the  benefices  in  Italy  at  his  dis- 
posal, with  very  reasonable  hopes  that  the  remaining  sixth 
would  go  the  same  wa^.  In  confirmation  of  this  state- 
ment, the  same  author  gives  a  list  of  the  benefices  which  at 
that  time  came  under  the  pope's  patronage  by  reservations ; 
and  concludes  with  saying,  'Whoever  shall  put  these  reserva- 
tions together  will  be  found  to  have  done  the  p(^  no 
wnmg  in  the  calculation,  and  that  he  hath  at  least  five 
ttmea  as  many  collations  as  all  the  other  oollators  put 
together.' 

The  following  Table  it  abttraetad  partly  from  a  Parlia- 
maUary  Return  preMented  to  the  House  of  Commone  in 
1834,  amd  partly  from  the  Report  of  the  Commitnoner* 
mpointed  to  inouire  into  the  Eccletiattical  Bevemtee  of 
England  grtd  WaUt,  pubUthed  June,  1835 
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Toul  Numbn  of  PaHihM,  11.077)  ft  Chnidiat  and  Vlupda,  11,  816; 
PopnUtioD,  1339T.1S7. 

A.  Dioem  anil  Nuaboi  of  Brnolleea  In  encli  KtnrDod  to  A«  Coauai*- 
■ionen.  tndadiDg  •Ineeurc  Rrctorie*.  but  aseloiIvB  of  BeDeDam  annexed 
to  other  Prerenneutt.  Total  number  of  Baneflcei,  ]0,&17-  B.  AR^gate 
Amount  of  tbo  groa*  iQcomea  of  laeniabeuti  in  aach  Dlocete,  racluilve  as 
bHbre  moniiuncd.  Total,  3.193,4981.  C.  Numbiw  of  CuraiM  in  each 
IMoew.  TuUl,  6,237.  D.  Amount  of  Stipend!  to  Cnrataa  Is  each 
DtoceM.  Total,  424JH9i.  B.  ,Nnmb«r  of  BweScaa  in  each  IMocato  not 
raturaed  to  the  Commiiiionen,    Total,  17B. 

Tlie  Aonnal  Avenge  for  ueh  penon  upon  the  Total  Oroaa  Income  letnmed 
Ii3031. ;  and  the  Annual  Aferaga  upon  the  Total  Net  Income  reUmed  i*286/. 
The  Annual  A«erue  of  the  Curates'  Stipende  ia  Bl/. 

The  Total  Number  of  Beneflcei  In  England  and  Wales,  Ineladlnx  those 
■ot  returned  to  die  Commlssionars,  but  exoluslve  of  those  annexed  to  otjier  Pie- 
ftrmaiiu(94innumber);is  10,718.  Of  these  Benefices  997  ace  undarSW.;  1699 
fram  M.  to  loot.;  l«6s  IVom  lOOJLtolSW.;  13G4fkom  l6(V.toS0«i  1979fnmi 
S00J.to300(.;  1326  rtom  SOU.  to  4001. ;  830  fram  400L  to  SOU. ;  964  from  600J. 
to  7601. ;  3S3  frum  ;Mf.  to  lOOOJ. ;  134  Ihtm  1000/.  to  15001.  >  B9  ttom  150W. 
to  2000/. ;  18  from  90001.,  and  upwards.  Of  theae  last,  one  U  the  rectory  of 
Stanhope  in  Ibe  diocese  of  Durham,  of  the  net  annual  tbIim  of  46431.  ;  and 
•Doiher  Is  ihe  rectory  of  Doddington  in  the  Aocese  of  Ely.  of  the  aet  annual 
value  of  73061.   The  diocese  of  Sudor  and  Manlsineludedin  the  total  numbet 

of  IwoeOceii. 

The  Tola)  Gross  Ineuma  of  the  BeneBces  In  EuKlasd  and  Wales,  inelndinK 
those  not  tetumed,  and  oaleulaled  upon  the  Aveiace  of  thoaa  retarnadi  is 
8,261,1691. 1  and  the  Total  Net  Ineome  of  the  same  is  aj»6,4611. 

If  the  anmunt  of  the  Cnrates'  Stipends,  vliieh  is  included  in  th*  Income  of 
the  Inounbeuts,  U  stU>tmct«d  ibeianrotn,  the  Net  In«ame  returaad  wlU  be 
ndseed  to  9. 678,9611.,  giThigaa  Avenie  or9Mt.  to  each  Incnnbmt. 

Tabla  datsing  the  Patronage  tfBen^fiaa,  and  ehouring 
the  number  possessed  by  each  Claet. 
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The  above  eUsalleatleB  oonpriaaa  only  the  patnoaia  ntanM4  to  tha 
ComnlMkmen.  Then  an  179  Dott-reiaroa,  and  86  retuiW  osUttlag  IW 
palKMsaga. 

A*  die  patniRaia  Is  ftMwntly  ^Tlded  between  different  clawes  of  palroca 
and  is  Included  nnder  each,  it  la  6b  Hons  that  the  afgregate  total  of  the  abeia 
numbers  will  not  sftae  with  the  total  nambar  of  baaaleaa. 

*  This  inoludM  ttw  palronage  or  nomhiatton  nardSMt  by  tvetora  and 
vicars. 


t  This  BombM  doea^ot  comprise  the  Urinae  In  the  patrtmage  of  Dm  dean 

liuad  MNBi  the  deana  awl 


andeawwsof  Christ  Chweb.whM  iatDcli 
teisiaad  It  ta  Ibttber  to  be  vbaarsad,  that  onitMl  U 


aildlivliiga< 


da^pirts  uMtad.  ham  la  ■Uhn  caMt  tien  trMtad  H  bnefl 

Table,  elaeeing  the  Appropriatione  and  ImfrcpriationM, 
ehmoing  the  Number  poteeeead  bff  each  Ctan,  and  tha 
NunUter  <^  Caeee  in  mm  Dwotee  m  uImA  the  Fieamgn 
ie  partly  or  UfhoU^  endowed  with  the  Great  TUhee, 
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Tka  BMbwor  TlMRflM  «t  wUth  the  tifiBTrtilliii  hm  mat  tmm  n- 
tvmed  to  the  CoBBrfsstoirs  Is  993- 

Where  the  ImproprladoB  ar  nppropriatioti  tt  the  ftnt  tttbas  Is  alwred 
lidtweaa  ovmars  of  dUhmt  elMias,  It »  teeladid  mdar  oaA  etasa. 

There  are  loiiM  few  eaoea  of  ra^orUa  In  wUeh  llw  iwtor  has  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  treat  tllhas.  the  femaiitdei  betni  tha  property  oTa  iptritaal  potaom 
or  body,  or  of  a  lav-lmpropriatori  and  in  Joisoy  asd  Gnarasay  the  f 


are  mersly  nominal  redorias.  Ibe  inonmbeat  not  bring  •nitiled  ta  any  anaa 
to  more  than  a  portion  (gaiMtaUy  aD»4hM)  of  the  peat  lllhae.  tba  Cmm 


at  jovotBor  takug  tho  rcaldna ;  and  ll  midw 

Crown  or  gavcmM. 


iba  wfaola  |ooa  totb» 


BENEFI'CIUH,  a  Latin  wotrd,  literall]r,  *a  ooed  deed 
also '  a  favour,*  *  an  act  of  kinidDe9t.'   This  worahad  ser^ml 
teebnical  lignifieations  among  the  Romani. 

When  a  proeonsul*  proptMtor,  or  qunator,  returned  to 
Rome  from  his  pnmnoa,  he  first  gave  in  his  accounts  to  the 
treasury ;  after  which  he  might  also  ^ve  in  the  names  of 
such  persons  as  had  awTed  under  him  in  tit*  province, 
and  by  their  conduct  had  deierved  well  of  Uie  statow  To 
do  this  was  expressed  by  the  phrase,  *m  beneflciis  ad 
nrarium  deferre,' — 'to  give  into  the  treasury  the  namea 
of  deserving  persons and  in  the  caw  of  certain  officers 
and  persons,  this  was  to  be  tl<»ie  within  thirty  days  aAer 
the  proconsul,  &c.  had  given  in  hiB  accounts.  Tlie  object 
of  this  practice  was  apparently  to  recommend  such  indivi* 
duals  to  public  notice  and  attention,  and  in  many  eases  it 
would  be  a  kind  of  introduction  to  fiiture  honours  and  emo- 
luments. It  does  not  seem  quite  certain,  if  monev  was 
given  to  those  thus  recommended  in  the  time  of  dicero. 
(Cicero,  ad  Divert.  V.  20.  Pro  Archia^  5.)  Benaflcium,  in 
Another  sense,  meant  some  honour,  promotiott,  or  exemption 
from  certain  kinds  of  aervioe,  granted  by  a  Roman  xo\'enior 
or  commandu'  to  eettam  of  his  soldiers,  nenoe  eallea  Benefi- 
darii.  {CeBnx,deBeUoaoiUtl7i.m.BS;  Sueton. TVfor.  12.) 
Numerous  inscriptions  given  in  Gmter,  show  bow  common 
this  practice  was :  in  some  of  them  the  title  is  represented  by 
the  imtiallett6rBB.F.. only;  Beneficiarius  Legati Consnlari 
(li-4);  B.F.ProoonsulU(oxxx.S.)8GC.  Undw  the  emperor^ 
benafloia  appear  to  have  signiflea  any  kind  of  favours,  privi- 
leges,  or  emoluments  granted  to  a  subject  by  the  sovereign; 
and  Suetmiua  observea  iTHue,  8.)  that  all  the  Caesars,  in 
aD«fafi]iiMty,witk  »  ngnlatkm  of  pterius,  couidBtcA  that. 
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on  tbmr  wMukm  to  the  suprame  pomr.  all  tite  grants 
'benefleia)  of  their  predecessora  nqaired  oonflrmntion ;  but 
iitoa  om  edie^  without  adioitauni,  oonftnaed  9U  grants 
of  penous  empeton.  The  giaiita  made  hf  the  emperors, 
whieb  were  onea  landi.  were  entered  in  a  book  called  the 
Liber  Beneflcdomm,  vbiob  wai  kept  by  the  chief  clerk  of 
beoefloes.  under  the  eare  of  the  Comes  Renim  Privatanun 
rf^empwor;  or  it  was  kept  byapnsTO  entitled  *A  Com- 
mentariis  Benefleionim,'  or  elerk  of  the  benefices,  as  we 
•cam  from  a  enxioua  inscription  in  Grater  (dlxxtiii.  I.) 
This  inseriptiou,  which  is  a  menumental  inseription,  is  in 
memory  of  M.  Uluiia  FhaBdimus,  who  among:  otnet  offices 
held  that  of  olerk  of  bene&oes  to  Trajan :  the  monument 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a^.  131,  by  Valens 
Phadimianus,  jwohably  oAe  of  the  same  family*  who  s^les 
himself  wazdrobe>ke^r  (a  Teste). 

Beneficium,  in  the  etril  law.  signifies  any  particular  privi- 
lage :  thos  it  is  said  (Dig.  i.  4. 3.)  ^t  the  beneficium  of 
tlw  emperor  must  he  interpreted  Twy  liberallv  i  and  hy  the 
Jotiaa  uw,  dis  Aoarie  eedmoM,  a  debtor  waa  Slid  to  leoeive  the 
benefit  fbenefleiun)  of  not  being  takm  to  niiQii.  tfiiodex 
TiL  Tit  71.) 

Beoefimum.  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages*  ugni- 
Sed  any  gmnt  of  kuu  from  the  fisons,  that  is,  the  private 
poBsesiioas  of  the  kingor  sowelgn,or  any  oUwr  peia(Hi,for 
life;  so  called,  says  Dueange,  hecanse  it  was  given  out  of 
the  mero  good  will  (benefieium)  and  libenlity  of  the  grantor. 
But  it  is  evident  from  what  we  have  said,  that  this  kind  of 
grant  was  so  called,  after  the  fashion  of  the  grants  of  the 
Roman  emponts.  A  beneficiary  grant  in  the  middle  ages 
appears  to  have  been  properly  a  grant  for  life,  that  is,  a 
grant  to  the  individual,  and  aocordingly  corresponds  to  utu- 
JruOiu,  and  ia  o|^osed  to  propneSu,  The  name  benefi- 
einia,  as  applied  to  a  feudal  grant,  was  afterwards  changed 
for  that  of  xeodum ;  and  the  terms  benetoium  and  feudum 
an  often  used  indiflbrendy  in  writings  wUeh  treat  of  feuds. 
[See  FnuD.]  Fbr  fUrtber  remarks  on  the  tann  braefleinmp 
see  Docange,  Olouarium,  4^  ;  and  Hotman^  Conmenfo- 
riw  Verbwvm  Jurit,  Opera.  Logd.  fiiL  1599. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLB!U3Y.  The  privilege  or  exemption 
thus  called  had  its  origin  in  the  legaid  which  was  paid  by 
the  various  sovereigna  of  Europe  to  the  early  Christian 
Church,  and  in  the  endeavours  of  the  popes  to  withdraw 
the  clergy  altogedwrfmn  secular  jurisdiction.  InKngland, 
tbeae  attempts,  beinK  vigorously  resisted  1^  our  earlier  Kings 
after  the  Conquest,  only  succeeded  partially  and  in  two  par- 
ticular instaneaa.  namiely,  in  proeuriag,  1.  the  exemption 
of  places  oonsecratcd  to  religious  purposes  from  arrests  for 
crunes,  which  was  the  origiu  of  sanctuaries  [see  Samc- 
tOAST];  and  8.  tiie  exemption  of  clergymen  in  certain 
caaee  ihnn  criminal  pimiihment  by  secalar  judges.  From 
the  latter  exemption  eametha  benefit  of  deny,  which  arose 
when  a  puwrn  indicted  fiw  certain  offences  goaded  that  he 
wa«  a  clerk  or  denyman  and  claimed  bis  privilegium  tUri- 
eaie.  Upon  this  plea  and  eUim  the  ordinary  a[»peared  and 
demanded  him ;  a  juiy  was  then  summoned  to  inquire  into 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  and  according  to  their  vwdict  the 
accused  was  delivered  to  the  ordinary  either  as  acquit  or 
eoiwict,  to  undergo  canonical  purgation,  and  then  to  be  dis- 
efaar^Bd  or  punie^d  aooording  to  the  result  of  the  purgation. 
This  privilege,  however,  never  extended  to  high  treason  nor 
to  offences  not  capital,  and  wherein  the  punishment  would 
not  affect  the  life  or  limb  of  the  ofilander  (<pta  non  tangvrU 
vitam  et  membrwn).  It  is  singular  that  previously  to  the 
■tatnte  3  and  4  Will.  III^  which  ezmessly  includes  them, 
tbis  privilege  of  clergy  never  extended  \fj  the  English  Law 
to  women,  although  it  is  dear  that,  1^  the  canon  law,  nuns 
were  exempted  from  temporal  jurisdiction. 

In  earlv  periods  of  the  biston^  of  this  privflege  in  England, 
the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  allowed  unless  the  prisoner  ap- 
peared in  his  clerical  habit  and  tonsure  to  claim  it ;  but  in 

Sroeess  of  time,  as  the  original  object  of  the  privilege  was  gra- 
natly  lost  sight  of,  this  ceremony  was  considered  unneces- 
sary, and  the  only  ptottf  required  of  the  offender's  clergy  was 
his  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  he  eoiUd  read, 
a  rare  accomplishment,  except  among  the  clergy,  previoudy 
to  the  15th  century.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  lei^rth 
•n  persfflu  who  could  read,  whether  dergynMo  or  lay  derks, 
as  uiey  were  called  in  some  antfent  statutes,  were  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy  in  aU  prosecutions  fer  ofibnces  to 
which  the  privilege  extended.  The  mode  in  whieh  tlm  test 
if  rending  waa  w^ied  ia  thus  dBseiibad  by  Sir  Thtmua 
8mi&  in  hia  '  Gnnmonwealth  of  Englana,'  written  in 


1565.  *  The  bishop,'  says  he,  '  must  send  one  with  au> 
thority  under  his  sral  to  be  a  judge  in  that  matter  at  every 
gad  delivery.  If  the  eondemi^ed  man  demandetii  to  be 
admitted  to  bis  book,  the  judve  commonly  ^eth  %him  a 
Psalter,  and  tumetii  to  what^ace  be  wQl.  Tlie  prisoner 
readelh  so  well  as  he  can  (God  knowetb  fometime  very 
slenderly),  then  he  (the  judge)  asketh  of  the  bishop's  com- 
missary, Legit  ut  elericue  f  The  commlssaiy  must  say  legit 
or  non  legits  for  these  he  words  formal,  and  our  men  of  Eiw 
be  very  precise  in  their  words  flHrmal.  If  he  say  legit,  the 
judge  proceedeth  no  further  to  sentence  of  death;  iThe  say 
non,  the  judge  forthwith  proceedeth  to  sentence.' 

The  dergy,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  universally 
admitted  that  the  mere  fact  of  a  prisoner's  ability  to  read 
was  to  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  dericd  charac- 
ter, A  curious  case  is  recorded  in  the  Year  Book,  34  Hen. 
VI.  49  (1455),  which  greiUly  ptizzled  the  judges.  A  man 
indicted  of  felony  elaimed  the  benefit  of  dergy ;  upon  which 
the  archdeacon  4^  Westminster  Abbey  was  sent  fbr,  who 
showed  him  a  book,  in  whieh  the  Jdon  nad  wdl  and  fluently. 
Upon  hearing  this,  the  court  ordwed  him  to  be  delivered  to 
the  archdeacon  on  behalf  of  the  ordinary ;  but  the  arch- 
deacon  refused  to  take  him,  alleging  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  a  clerk.  Ihis  raised  a  serious  difficulty ;  and  the  quea- 
ti<m  was  one  particular  importance  to  the  prisoner,  as  the 
judges  deliberated  whether  he  must  not  of  necessity  be 
nailed.  He  was.  however,  remanded  to  prison,  and  the 
subject  was  much  discussed  by  the  judges  for  several  terms ; 
but,  luckily  for  the  culprit,  the  conscientious  archdeacon 
being  removed,  his  successor  heard  the  prisoner  read,  and 
consented  to  receive  him;  whereupon  he  was  delivered  to 
the  ordinary,  the  judges  saying  *  uiat  in/acorm  vitee  et 
Ubertatie  eocslnuv,  even  where  a  man  baa  (mce  feiled  to 
read,  and  had  received  sentence  of  death,  they  would  aUov 
him  his  benefit  of  dergr,  under  the  galktw^  if  he  could  then 
read,  and  was  receivM  by  the  ocdinarv/  Another  case  is 
recorded  in  the  21st  year  of  Bdw.  Iv.  (1481),  in  which  a 
felon  read  well  and  audibly  in  the  presence  of  tbo  whole 
court ;  but  the  ordinary  declared '  non  legit  ut  clericut  for 
divers  considerations.'  Upon  whieh  judgment  was  given 
that  he  should  be  hanged ;  *  And  so,'  says  the  reporter,  *  he 
was,  «f  auitmV  (KaxtBooA,  21  Edw.  IV.  21.)  But  though 
a  felon  might  daim  the  benefit  of  clergy  to  the  last  moment 
of  his  life,  it  was  an  indictable  offence  to  teach  him  to  read 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  him.  Thus  in  the  7th  Richard  II. 
(1383),  the  vicar  of  Round  Church  in  Canterbury  was  ar- 
raigned and  tried,  *  for  that  by  the  license  of  the  jailer 
there,  he  bad  instructed  in  reaiding  one  William  Gore,  an 
approver,  wbo  at  the  time  of  his  apprehension  was  un- 
learned (imeruditiu  in  keturS.)  (I>yer's  R^nrte,  p.  206.) 
It  may  readily  be  concdved  tluit  questions  between  the 
temporal  courts  and  the  ordinary  would  arise  as  the  art  of 
reading  became  UKwe  genoially  diAised;  and  it  was  pro* 
bablf  on  this  account  that  an  expresa  provision  was  made 
by  tne  legislatiire  in  order  in  some  degree  to  obviate  the 
occurrenee  of  such  difficulties.  The  statute  4  Henry  VII. 
0.  13  (1468),  revived  the  distinction  between  actual  clergy- 
men and  such  persons  as  had  accidentally  acquired  a  com- 
petent skill  in  reading,  bv  nroviding  that  no  person  onoe 
admitted  to  the  benefit  oi  clergy  should  a  second  time  be 
allowed  the  same  privilege,  unless  he  produced  his  orders ; 
and  to  mark  those  who  had  once  claimed  the  privilege,  the 
statute  enacted  that  all  persons,  not  in  orders,  to  whom  it 
was  so  allowed,  should  be  marked  upon  the  *  brawn  oi  the 
left  thumb'  in  ibn  oonrt.  befm  the Jimse,  befixe  such  person 
was  ddimed  to  the  ovfinaiy*  After  tne  oAndw  was  thus 
onmed  in  the  band,  be  was  formally  delivered  to  the  ordinary 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons,  and  to 
make  pupation  by  undergoing  the  farce  of  a  canonical  trial. 
Thia  second  trial  took  place  before  the  bishop  or  his  deputy ; 
there  was  a  jury  of  twelve  persons,  who  gave  their  verdict 
on  oath ;  witnesses  were  examined  on  oath ;  the  prisoner 
answered  on  oath ;  and  twelve  compurgators  swore  that 
they  believed  him.  On  this  occasion,  though  the  prisoner 
had  been  convicted  at  common  law  by  the  clearest  evidence, 
or  had  even  confessed  his  guilt,  be  was  almost  invariably 
acquitted.  The  whole  proceeding  before  the  ordinary  is 
characterised  Chief  Justice  Bohart  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  *as  tuminK  the  solemn  triu  of 
truth  by  oath  into  aceremonioua  and  formal  lye.'  (Hobart's 
Sq»orts,  p.  291.)  To  remove  this  discreditobla  abuse  of  the 
fiitms  of  justice,  the  statute  18  Eliz.  c.  7,  enacted  that  in 
all  cases  aftw  an  offsndea:  had  been  allowed  his  dem,  be 
Digitized  by\^*S)iDsgle 
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should  not  be  delivered  to  die  ordmuy,  but  be  at  once  dis- 
charged by  the  court,  with  a  provision  that  be  might  be 
detained  in  prison  for  any  time,  not  exoeeding  a  year,  at 
tbe  discretion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  was  tried. 

By  various  statutes  pissed  in  the  course  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  court  before  which  an  offender  was  tried  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  cl«rgy  were  empowered  to  commute  the  burning 
in  the  hand  for  ^ansportatiou,  imprisonment,  or  whip|)ing ; 
and  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  these  statutes  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  instauoe  lus  occurred  of  a  eonviet  bebg 
oumed  in  the  hand. 

The  praetioe  of  calling  upon  a  oomviotad  person  to  read  in 
Older  to  prove  to  the  court  his  title  to  the  benefit  of  clergy 
contiaued  until  a  conoparatiTely  late  period.  A  case  is  men- 
tioned in  Kelynge'a  Reportt,  p.  51,  which  occurred  in  1666, 
where  tbe  bishop*B  commissuy  had  deceived  the  court  by 
reporting,  contrary  to  the  ^t,  that  a  prisoner  could  read ; 
nnm  wliich  Chief  Justice  Kelynge  rebuked  him  severely, 
t«ling  him  *that  he  had  unpreached  more  that  day  than  he 
could  preach  up  again  in  many  days,'  and  fined  bim  five 
marks.  At  length  the  statute  of  tbe  Stb  of  Anne,  e.  6, 
enacted  that  the  benefit  of  clergy  should  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it  without  requiring  them  to  read ; 
and  thus  the  '  idle  ceremony  of  reading/  as  Hr.  Juatica 
Foster  justly  terms  it,  was  finalljr  abolished. 

The  absurd  and  perplexing  dutineUons  which  the  conti' 
nuance  of  this  antit^uated  ud  wom-ont  cleriial  privilege 
had  introduced,  having  become  extremely  detrimental  to 
the  due  administration  of  justice,  it  was  enacted  by  one  of 
tbe  recent  statutes  for  the  consolidation  and  improvement 
of  the  criminal  law,  commonly  called  Peel's  Acts  (namely, 
7  and  8  Geo.  TV.  o.  28,  s.  6),  '  that  benefit  of  cler^  with 
respect  to  persons  convicted  of  felony  shall  be  abolished.' 
Since  the  passing  of  this  statute,  the  subject  is  of  no  prac- 
tical impoitance  whatever ;  but  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  pursue  it  as  a  matter  of  historical  curiosity  may  find  the 
fiillowing  references  useful  :—Blackstone'8  Commentariea, 
vol.  iv.  chap.  28 ;  Hale's  PleM  qf  the  Crown,  part  ii.  c.  4i ; 
Barrington's  Obtervatioiu  on  Antient  StatiUei;  Hobart's 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES.  [See  Feibndlt  Socibtibs.] 
BENEVE'NTO,  a  town  belonj^g  to  the  Papal  State, 
though  geographically  enclosed  within  the  movince  of  Prin* 
dpato  Ultra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is  situated  on 
a  hill  at  tbe  junction  of  two  valleys,  in  which  the  rivers  Ca- 
lore  and  Sabato  flow,  and  between  Mount  Taburnus  to  the 
west,  which  separates  its  territory  from  the  plains  of  Cam- 
pania, and  the  central  chain  of  Apennines  to  the  east,  which  . 
mvides  it  from  tbe  plains  of  Pu^lia.  The  Galore,  one  or; 
two  miles  above  Benevento,  receives  the  Tamaro  which 
comes  from  the  north  fh>m  Mount  Matese.  After  winding 
round  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  the  Cal<Hre  receives  just 
below  it  the  Sabato  which  comes  from  the  south,  after  which 
tbe  united  streams  flow  to  the  Voltumo  above  Ciyazzo. 
Benevento  is  30  miles  N.E.  of  Naples,  in  41°  T'  N.  lat  and 
i4<*  43*  E.  long.  This  town  belonged  in  antient  times  to 
the  Samnitea.  and  waa  then  c^led  Maleventum.  the  etymo- 
l<^y  of  which  name  baa  been  ftndAilly  but  not  satisfactorily 
explained  by  some  writers. 

The  Caudine  forks,  in  which  the  Roman  army  on  its 
way  from  Calatia,  the  modem  Cajazzo,  to  Maleventum,  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Samnites,  are  generally  8up> 
posed  to  have  been  between  Arpaja  and  Montesarchio,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Naples  to  Benevento,  although  observ- 
ing travellers  had  remarked  that  tbe  localities  did  ,not  by 
any  means  correspond  to  the  description  of  that  celebrated 
defile  ^iven  by  Ijvy.  (See  Eustace's  Italy,  vol.  iii.  ch.  3.) 
Clavaiua.  however,  pointed  out  a  more  pliable  spot,  in  a 
narrowdeflle  watered  oy  the  river  Isderus,  which  flows  into 
the  Voltumo  near  Dueenta.  Late  travellenwbo  have  ex* 
amined  this  deflle  have  confirmed  tbe  assertion  of  Cluveriiu. 
The  Isclerus,  now  called  the  Faienxa,  a  small  mountain 
stream  coming  from  the  south-east  above  Cervinara,  crosses 
tne  high  road  between  Arpi^a  and  Montesarchio,  and  then 
enters  a  long  and  narrow  deflle  between  Mount  Taburnus 
and  a  branch  of  the  Tifata  ridge,  and  after  passing  by  Mo- 
jitno  and  Santa  Agata  dei  Goti,  enters  the  plain  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  into  which  it  flows  neariy  opposite  Calatia  or  Ciyazzo. 
This  was  the  most  direct  way  for  the  Romans  ftom  the 
banks  of  the  Volturno  to  Maleventum.  This  pass  has  two 
niirrow  openings,  one  near  Mojano,  and  the  other  near  Santa 
Agata,  with  a  small  plain  between,  formed  by  the  receding 
^idai  of  Mount  Tabomos,  whilfl  the  vaUey  of  Arp^ 
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'  through  which  the  high  road  passes,  has  only  one  namnr 
defile,  and  has  Uiree  openings  instead  of  two,  and  moreover 
has  no  stream  running  through  it.  (See  a  Memoir  on  tha 
subject  by  J.  P.  Gtandy,  in  Keppel  Craven's  Tbtir,  with  a 
email  map  of  the  localities.)  The  Romans,  having  after- 
wards defeated  the  SamnittM,  and  taken  Maleventum,  sent 
a  colony  there,  and  changed  its  name  to  Beneventum.  Tbo 
Appian  road  passed  through  Beneventum.  [See  Antoni- 
Hus,  iTuraajuiT  or.]  The  people  of  Beneventum  remained 
flnnlv  attached  to  Rmne  durii^  the  second  Punic  war. 

After  the  fhU  of  the  western  empire,  Benevento  waa 
iulgeot  to  the  general  vidssitudes  of  bubarian  invasions 
like  the  rest  of  Italy,  until  it  was  taken  in  Uie  aixfii  centuir 
by  the  X^gobards.  who  established  here  a  dukedom,  whioi 
included  all  their  oonquests  in  Samnium,  Campania,  and 
Apulia.  The  dukes  of  Benevento,  owing  to  their  vast  pos- 
sessions and  thdr  remoteness  fnm  tbe  Longobard  capital, 
Pavta,  were  almost  independent  When  Charlemagne  de- 
stroyed the  kin^om  of  the  Longobards,  the  duchy  of  Be- 
nevento maintained  itself  as  an  independent  state,  and  ita 
dukes  assumed  the  title  of  princes.  They  were  often  at 
war  with  tbe  Greeks,  the  Franks,  and  the  Saracens,  and 
also  with  their  neighbours  of  Naples.  The  principality  waa 
afterwards  spUt  into  three,  Capua  and  Salerno  luving  be- 
come indqiendent  of  Benevento.  Tbe  Normans  took  B»- 
nevanto  and  gave  it  up  to  the  pope,  who  bestowed  on  tiw 
Norman  ehief  the  investitnvB  of  Apidia  and  Calabria.  Tbe 
pqws,  however,  allowed  the  bid  fninces  of  Benevento  ta 
remain  as  feudatories  of  the  Roman  See  until  Mi77,  when 
Landulphus,  tiw  last  prince  of  Benevento,  died,  leaving  no 
heirs.  From  that  tinM  Benevento  has  remained^  under  th« 
direct  dominion  of  the  popes,  and  although  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly seized  by  various  kings  of  Naples,  it  has  alwaya 
been  restored  on  making  peace.  In  1 806,  Napoleon,  having 
conquered  Naples,  took  Benevento  also,  and  gave  it  to  Tal- 
leyrand with  the  title  of  prince,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
pope  in  1815.  Benevento  is  governed  by  a  cardinal  sent 
from  Rome,  with  tbe  title  of  legate.  Near  Benevento  the 
famous  battle  took  place  between  Manfred  and  Chaiiea  of 
Aqjou  in  1365,  in  which  Manfred  lost  his  crown  and  hia 
lifo.  He  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Galore,  under  m 
be^  of  stones  thrown  npon  him  by  Charles's  soldiers ;  bat 
his  remains  were  afterwards  disinterred  order  of  the 
bishop  of  Cosenza,  and  carried  to  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
Verde  on  the  borders  of  Abruzzo.  (See  Dante,  Purgatorio, 
canto  iii.)  Charles's  soldiers  after  the  battle  pillaged  Bene- 
vento, which  had  off'ered  no  resistance,  murderM.  most  of 
the  people,  not  sparing  old  men.  children,  or  priests,  violated 
the  women,  and  partly  destroyed  the  town.  (Bngia,  Afe- 
mon'e  Istoriche  at  Benevento.) 

The  present  territory  of  Benevento,  which  belongs  to  the 
pope,  is  hmited  within  narrow  boundaries ;  it  extends  eome 
seven  or  eight  miles  along  each  of  the  two  valleys  of  the 
Sabato  and  Cakire,  and  contains  fourteen  villages.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  reokoned  at  16,000,  and  that  of 
the  tenit<»y  at  about  6000  more.  The  sur&ce  the  tw- 
ritory  is  stated  at  about  7000  rubbia,  a  Roman  land  mea- 
sure equal  to  about  four  English  acres.  (Calindri,  Saggio 
Statiitieo  ddlo  Stato  Pontificio.)  The  country  is  hilly,  but 
fertile  in  com,  fruit,  and  pasture,  and  it  abounds  with 
game.  The  river  Sabato  supplies  it  with  fish.  The  town 
is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle  at  ite  eastern 
exteemity ;  the  streete  an  nurow  and  steep ;  the  dimata 
is  snlgect  to  fogs  in  wmtw  and  oppreaiive  heat  in  ■ununer. 


tFiMB  BrHbk  Mil—.  Aetw  iIm    CoptMr;  w«(fal  100  gnxiu., 

The  cathedral  is  an  old  and  vast  building,  but  dispropw 
tionately  low ;  ite  vault  is  supported  by  a  number  of  fluted 
marble  columns,  which  are  bdieved  tobelong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  middle  gate  of  the  church  is  of  sculptured 
bronse,  of  good  workmanship^  and  representing  scnptural 
subjects.  A  has  relief  of  a  boar  adorned  for  sacrifice,  now 
fixed  on  tbe  outside  wall  of  the  church,  is  supposed  to 
be  of  very  remote  antiqui^.  A^oining  the  cathedral  is 
the  arebiapia«^«l  palaoe.  In  the  Nuare  bafan  it  atanda 
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B  small  granito  obdiak,  vhich,  aecording  to  Champollion 
{Prieis,  p.  9i),  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Domitian.  There 
are  KVeral  other  ehnjefaes  and  coDventa,  a  seminary,  and  a 
palaxxo  pttbblioo  or  town-bouiet  which  is  a  fine  stroeture. 
The  old  mouiatafy  of  Santa  Sofia,  nowiuppranad,  was  rieh 
in  udiiTet,  etarankiles,  and  other  historioal  reeords,  which 
have  been  kwtordispenedintbaviciititiidMof  the  oountry. 
The  ehnreh  actjoining  the  monastery  is  an  octagon,  and  is 
adonwd  with  eight  granite  columns.  In  the  court  of  the 
elobtots  is  a  well,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hewn  through  a 
Tei7  large  capital  of  She  lonio  order.  There  are  also  some 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and  of  a  Roman  bridge,  and 
many  inscriptions,  rilievi,  and  other  fragments,  of  which  a 
fiill  account  is  given  in  De  Vita's  Thetaurut  AnHtptitatum 
Benevgnianantm,  2  vols,  fol.  Rom.  1 764-64.  But  the  most 
interesting  monument  of  antiquity  is  Trajan*s  triumphal 
arch,  which  forms  one  of  the  city  gates  on  the  rood  to 
PuKlia,  and  is  called  the  Porta  Aurea.  It  is  a  singte  arch 
of  Parian  marble,  and  entire  with  the  exoeptioa  of  part  of 
the  eoniioe ;  both  its  sides  aie  adorned  with  narCorinduan 
pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  The  friase  and  panneb, 
as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich 
■eulptore,  representing  Tnyan'a  acluevements  and  his 
^rameosis.  The  figures  are  in  alto  rilieva,  and  exquisiUdr 
executed ;  but  unfortunately  most  of  them  are  damaged, 
and  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  entire.  De  Vita  has  given 
an  engraving  and  a  description  of  this  arch,  which  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  existence.  Benevento  is  125  miles  E.S.E. 
of  Rome. 

BENEVOLENCE,  a  species  of  forced  loan,  or  gratuity, 
and  one  of  the  various  arbitrary  modes  <tf  obtaining  supplies 
of  money,  which,  in  violation  of  Ma^tn^  Cbarta,  were  for- 
meriy  resorted  to  by  the  kings  of  England.  The  name 
implies  a  free  contribution,  with  or  withmit  the  condition  of 
repiayiiMnt ;  but  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  the 
pcaetige  had  anmni  into  an  intolerable  grievanoe.  ^lat 
king's  lavish  liberality  and  extravagance  induced  him  to 
levy  benevolenees  very  flrequentty ;  and  one  of  the  wisest 
ana  most  popular  acts  of  his  successor,  Richard  IIL,  was 
to  procure  the  passing  of  a  statute  (cap.  2)  in  the  only  par- 
liament assembled  during  hik  reign,  by  which  benevofenoes 
were  declared  to  be  illegal  \  but  this  statute  is  so  expressed 
as  not  clearly  to  forbid  the  solicitation  of  vtduntary  gifts, 
and  Richard  himself  afterwards  violated  its  provisions. 
Henry 'VII.  exacted  boievolenoes,  which  were  en&rced  in 
a  Tsnr  oppressive  way.  Archbishop  Morton,  who  solicited 
merchants  and  others  to  contribute,  employed  a  piece  of 
k^ic  which  obtained  the  name  of  *  Morton's  ton.'  He 
t^  those  who  lived  handsomely,  that  their  opnleooe  was 
manifested  by  thnr  expenditure ;  and  thgae  who  lived  «^ 
nomieally.  twt  their  fhigality  must  have  made  them  rich  * 
•o  Uiat  no  class  could  evade  him.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  among 
■mue  other  daring  projects  to  raise  mraiey  fiv  Henry  VIII., 
pR^MMod  a  benevolence,  which  the  citisens  of  London  ob- 
jseted  to,  alleging  the  statute  <tf  Richard  IIL ;  but  the 
answer  was,  that  the  act  of  a  usurper  could  not  oblige  a 
lawful  sovereign.  Elizabeth  also  *  sent  out  her  privy  siials,' 
be  so  the  circulars  demanding  a  benevolence  were  termed; 
but  though  individuals  were  committed  to  prison  for  re- 
fhdng  to  contribute,  she  repaid  the  sums  exacted.  Lord 
Coke,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  said  to  have  at  first  de- 
clared that  the  Ung  could  not  solicit  a  benevolence,  and 
to  have  ntneted  his  opuiim.  and  pn»oanoed  upon  its 
'.BMlity. 

The  anigeet  iuid«rwent  a  sesrchmg  uvestigation  dnring 
Ae  reign  «  Gbaries  I.»  as  connected  with  the  limitatini 
the  king's  prerogative.  That  king  had  appointed  commis- 
sionersfor  the  collection  of  a  ^nentl  loan  from  every  indi- 
vidiul,  and  they  had  private  mstruetions  to  require  not  less 
than  a  certain  proportion  of  each  man's  |)ropertv  in  land  or 
goods,  and  had  extraordinary  powers  ^ven  them.  The 
name  of  loan  given  to  this  tax  was  a  fiction  which  the  most 
ignorant  could  not  hut  detect  Many  of  the  common  people 
were  impressed  to  serve  in  the  navy  for  refusiiuE  to  pay  ; 
and  a  number  of  the  gentry  were  imprisoned.  The  deten- 
titm  of  five  knights,  who  sued  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
for  their  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  gave  rise  to  a  most  im- 
portant question  respecting  the  fteedom  of  English  subjects 
fmni  arbitrary  arrest,  and  out  of  the  disensston  which  then 
arose,  and  ibB  contests  reqwcting  the  levying  of  ship-money, 
fce.,euna  the  distinct  asserti<Hi,  and  ultimate  establisbment 
of  the  great  prineiple  of  English  liberty.  The  13  Car.  IL 
I,  em.  4,  pravidM  f«  a  vctantary  present  to  his  ma. 


jesty,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  no  aids  of  that  natun 
can  be  but  by  authoriW  of  parliament.  The  BiUof  lUghts, 
in  1688,  repeats  what  Magna  Cbarta  declared  in  13IS,  that 
levying  of  money  for,  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pretence 
of  pTttTOgative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longw  time, 
or  in  anv  other  manner  than  the  sMne  is  or  dull  be  granted, 
is  illegal. 

(Hallam's  Cotutitutional  Hutorjf  </  England,  and  IW- 
ner's  Hittorv  of  England.) 

BBNOAJUalarge  province  of  Hindustan,  which  derives 
much  importance  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the 
seat  of  the  supreme  government  in  British  India, 

Boundaries. — Bengal  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bay 
of  Bengal  and  the  district  of  Midnapore  in  Orissa,  on  the 
east  by  the  Burmese  empire,  on  the  north  by  Nepau^  and 
Bootan,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mivince  of  Babar.  It  is 
situated  between  21°  and  27°  N.  lat.  and  86°  and  9^ 
E.  kmg.  The  length  of  the  {Hovinee  from  east  to  west  mar 
be  estunated  at  3ft0  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
fh>m  north  to  south  at  300  miles:  the  area  is  estinHUad 
by  M^jor  Rennell  at  97,244  square  miles,  or  upwards 
of  8000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain.  It  appears 
fh>m  tiie  various  surveys  that  have  been  made  of  dirorent 
parts  of  the  province,  that  its  surfuM  is  divided  in  nearly 
the  Allowing  prqwrtiona.  vis. : — 

Rivers  and  lakes  3 

Sites  of  towns  and  villages,  roads  and  tanks    .  1 
Land  deemed  irreclaimaUe  and  barren   .       •  4 
Land  in  cultivation,  or  capable  of  improve- 
ment, vu.:— 

Freelands   .  S 

Lands  in  tillage,  liable  to  payment  of  rent  to 
the  Company's  government     .      •  .9 

Waste  lands  4 

—  16 

M 

From  its  ge<^raphical  position,  Bengal  is  advantageously 
eireumstaneed  in  regard  to  securitv  from  foreign  invasion. 
The  sea-ooast,  which  forms  nearly  the  whole  southern  boun- 
dary, is  guarded  by  shallows  and  impenetrable  woods.  It 
has  only  one  con  siderable  port,  and  that  is  difficult  of  access. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  protected  by  a  belt,  the  lu'eadth  of 
which  varies  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  and  which  is  covered 
throughout  with  the  rankest  and  most  luxuriant  vegetation, 
forming  an  impassable  barrier.  On  the  north  rises  a  chain 
of  lofty  mountains,  containing  ascanty  and  h^-civilixed  po- 
pulation, who  obtain  a  bare  subsistence  from  an  ungrateful 
soil.  On  the  west  alone  Bengal  is  vulnerable,  but  even 
there  tiw  natunl  barrier  is  strong,  while  its  population  and 
resources  are  such  as  might  bid  defiance  to  any  hostile  force 
that  could  be  brought  against  it. 

Character  qf  the  Soii.-~Tbia  general  charactw  irf^  Bengal 
is  that  of  a  flat  champaign  country ;  there  are  no  hilts  of 
considerable  elevation  in  the  province.'  The  districts  in 
which  some  elevations  occur,  are  Chittagong  and  Tiperah 
on  the  east,  Silhet  on  the  north-east,  and  Birhhoom  on  the 
west,  but  even  in  these  districts  the  hills  occupy  only  a 
small  part  of  the  surface. 

The  soil  most  general  throughout  Bengal  is  a  light  loam, 
in  which  sand  greatly  predominates.  Except  in  tracts  which 
are  anmully  mundated,  the  stratum  ai  productive  earth 
which  covers  the  barren  sand  is  seldom  more  than  a  fow 
inches  in  depth.  The  annual  inundations  how  spoken  cS 
are  occasioned  by  the '  swelling  of  the  rivers  in  tne  rainy 
season ;  as  the  water  afterwards  drains  away  it  leaves  a  de- 
posit of  decayed  vegjetaUe  matter,  which  renews  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  soiL 

Rivers. — ^Bengal  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by  navi< 
gable  streams,  for  the  most  part  affluents  of  the  Gaqges  by 
whidi  river  the  province  is  watered  from  its  nor^-westam 
boundary  at  Pumeah  to  the  sea.  The  Brahmapootra  enters 
the  province  of  Bengal  at  its  north-eastern  extremity,  whence 
it  flows  with  a  westerly  course  through  the  district  of  Rang* 
amat^,  then  Ukes  a  southerly  direction,  winding  occa- 
sionally towards  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal 
at  the  spot  where  the  Ganges  has  its  principal  embouchura, 
[See  Oamoxs  and  BBAaHAP0OTRA.t  The  other  principal 
rivers  are  the  Cosi,  Conki,  Dummoodah,  Jhinayi  Kontoya, 
Manas,  and  Teesta. 

The  Cosi  rises  in  the  Nepaol  Hills  near  Catniandoo,  tha 
ei^tal  of  Nepiul,  md  entos  Bengal  twenty  mi]^  jM$h  ol 
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Nauthpore  in  Purneah :  it  then  flows  nearly  due  south,  and 
foins  the  Ganges  at  the  south-western  comer  of  Purneah, 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  Bahar. 
The  Cooki  in  a  considerable  mountain-stream,  which  has  its 
source  in  Tibet   It  enters  Bengal  in  Purneah  district,  to 
the  north  of  Allygunge,  eastward  of  the  Cosi,  and  between 
it  and  the  Teeata ;  it  then  flows  with  a  winding  course  to- 
wards the  south,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Mahananda, 
which  receives  its  name,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Nabobgunge 
about  seventeen  miles  above  Baaleah.  The  Dummoodah 
rise!  among  the  hilla  in  the  district  of  Ramghnr  in  Bahar. 
This  river  receives  many  tributaries  in  its  eastward  course 
through  Ramghor;  it  enters  Bengal  at  the  western  ex- 
tremi^  of  Biudwaa,  passes  the  town  of  Burdwan,  and 
thenf  turning  abruptly  to  the  south,  joins  the  Hoc^ly  a  few 
miles  below  Futtan,  and  not  far  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Hoogly.   Above  the  influence  of  the  tides,  the  Dummoodah 
Is  shallow,  and  except  in  the  rainy  season  not  navigable. 
Where  the  river  passes  through  toe  hilly  country  two  or 
three  hours*  rain  fills  it,  but  it  runs  dry  again  in  a  short 
time,  so  that  it  is  only  when  the  rains  are  regular  tiiat  boats 
can  pass.    When  the  river  is  falling  the  boats  are  hauled 
up  to  wait  the  next  rise,  which  often  comes  so  suddenly  as 
to  overwhelm  everything  in  its  way.   The  influence  of  the 
tide  reaches  only  to  Omptha,  about  twenty-flve  mflei  in  a 
direct  line  from  the  junotion     the  Dummoodah  with  the 
Hoogly.    Above  Burdwan  there  is  more  water,  and  the 
river  is  used  for  the  conveyance  of  gooda.   The  JUnayi  river 
is  a  branch  of  ^  Brahmapootra,  which  it  quits  at  Shazad- 
pore,  about  ten  miles  below  Dewan gunge.    The  Jhinayi 
flows  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west,  and  discharges 
itself  into  the  lakes  or  jeels  of  Nattore.    The  Korotoya. 
which  rises  in  Tibet,  enters  the  province  of  Bengal  at  its 
northern  boundary,  dividing  irom  each  other  the  districts 
of  Rungpore  and  Dinajepore ;  after  a  short  course  to  the 
south-west  it  &Us  into  the  Teesta.   In  the  rainy  season  the 
Korotoya  is  navigable  ibr  boats  of  small  burtlien,  but  the 
principal  commercial  use  that  is  made  of  this  river  is  to 
float  considerable  quantitiea  of  timber,  down  its  current. 
Tlw  Manaa  is  a  sniall  river»  which  ibraos  die  bonndary  of 
tiie  British  dominions  at  the  norOi-easteni  extremity  of 
Bengal,  which  province  it  separates  from  B^ne^  a  prind- 
pality  paying  ttibnte  to  the  mler  vi  Bootan.  The  Manas 
BOWS  to  tne  south-west,  and  after  thus  forming  a  territorial 
boundary  for  about  seventeen  mil  eg,  falls  into  the  Brahma^ 
putra  at  Jughigo^a  in  2S°  12^  N.  lat.  and  90^*  39'  E.  long. 
Tba  Teesta  is  said  to  rise  in  Thibet,  and  to  form  there, 
through  part  of  its  course,  the  boundary  of  the  Chinese 
empire.    Finding  a  passage  through  the  Himalaya  range 
it  falls  precipitately  down  the  face  of  a  mountain,  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Jelpigory.  a  small  town  in  Rungpore  district, 
sixty-five  miles  nortn-north-west  fW>m  the  town  of  Rungpore. 
The  Teesta  separates  the  British  territory  from  Bootan  as 
&r  south  as  Gopaulgunge,  a  village  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  in  26°  38'  N.  lat,  and  88°  49'  E.  long.  South 
of  this  village  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Teesta 
belongs  to  the  British,  and  the  stream  thence  continues 
within  the  province  of  Bengal  until  it  joins  Ae  great  eastern 
trunk  of  the  Gfanges  near  Nabobgunge  in  24"  Si*  N.  lat., 
and  88°  27'  E.  long.   The  Teesta  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
for  boats  of  smalt  burthen  to  within  ten  miles  of  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  British  dominions.   It  is  mach  swollen  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this  circumstance 
to  transmit  goods  by  it  in  vessels  of  considerable  size. 

Besides  the  rivers  here  mentioned  Bengal  contains  many 
water-counes  communicating  with  navigiu>le  rivers.  During 
the  rains  these  tributaries  also  are  navigable  by  boats, 
which  convey  the  produce  of  the  soil  from  the  doors  of  the 
ryots  for  shipment  in  larger  vessels  on  the  more  considerable 
streams.  It  is  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  spot  in  tiie 
^vinee  which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  from  a  river  na- 
Ti^le  in  the  driest  seasons. 

The  rivers  of  Bengal  are  constantly  changing  their 
cooraes,  an  eflbct  which  is  attributed  byM^or  Rennell  to 
tiie  loose  materials  of  which  the  soil  iscompmed,8nd  which 
easily  yields  to  the  friction  of  the  stream.  The  manner  in 
which  this  effect  is  produced  is  thus  described  by  the  H^jor : 
*  I  can  easily  suppose,  that  if  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  a 
straight  canal,  cut  through  the  ground  it  now  traverses  in 
the  most  winding  parts  of  its  course,  its  straightness  would 
be  of  short  duration.  Some  yielding  part  of  the  bank,  or 
that  which  happened  to  be  the  most  strongly  acted  on,  would 
flnt  be  corroded  or  dissolved :  thus  a  bay  or  eavity  would  be 


fbrmad  in  the  side  of  the  bank.  This  begets  an  infleetion  ol 
the  current,  which  fftlling  obliquely  on  ue  side  of  the  b«y, 
corrodes  it  incessantly.  When  the  current  has  passed  the 
innermost  part  of  the  bay,  it  receives  a  new  direction,  and 
is  thrown  obliquely  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  canal, 
depositing  in  iu  way  the  matter  excavated  from  the  bay, 
and  which  begins  to  form  a  shallow  or  bank  contiguous  to 
the  border  of  the  canal.  Here  then  is  the  origin  of  such 
windings  as  owe  their  existence  to  the  nature  of  ti»  soil- 
The  bar,  so  conoded,  in  time  beaomes  la^  enoi^  to  give 
a  new  £reetion  to  the  body  of  the  canal,  and  the  matter  ex- 
cavated from  the  bay  is  so  dispMed  as  to  assist  in  thnnring 
the  Murrent  agunst  the  opposite  bank,  where  aprocess  simi- 
lar to  that  I  nave  been  describing  will  be  begun.* 

There  are  many  instances  of  a  total  change  of  course  in 
some  of  the  Bengal  rivers.  It  is  stated  uy  Major  Reunell 
that  *  the  Cosi  river  (eoual  to  the  Rhine)  once  ran  by  Pur- 
neah (town),  and  joinea  the  Ganges  opposite  Riyimal.  Its 
junotion  is  now  forty-five  miles  h^ber  up.  Gour.  the  antient 
capital  of  Bengal,  stood  on  the  old  builc  of  the  Ganges,  al- 
Uiough  its  ruins  are  four  or  Ave  miles  from  the  present 
bank.  During  eleven  years  of  my  residenee  in  Bengal,  the 
outlet  or  head  d  the  GcUiughy  river  was  gradually  removed 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down ;  and  by  two  aurvija  of 
a  part  the  a^aeent  hank  (tf  the  Ganges,  taken  aboM  the 
distance  of  nine  years  fhim  each  other,  it  ^>pmed  that  the 
Iweadth  of  an  English  mile  and  a  half  had  been  tainn  away. 
This  is,  however,  the  most  rapid  change  that  I  have  noticed, 
a  mile  in  tea  or  twelve  years  being  the  usual  rate  of  en* 
croaohment  in  places  where  the  current  strikes  with  the 
.greatest  foroe—oamely,  where  two  adjoining  reaches  mp- 
proach  nearest  to  a  right  angle.  In  such  situations  it  net 
unf^uently  excavates  gulb  of  considerable  length  within 
the  bank.  These  gulfs  are  in  the  direction  of  the  strongest 
parts  of  the  stream,  and  are  in  Act  the  yomg  MhooU  (if  I 
may  so  express  myself)  which  in  time  strike  out  and  become 
branches  of  the  river,  for  we  generally  find  them  at  those 
turnings  that  have  the  smallest  angles. 

XoAm. — ^Tbexe  are  a  great  number  of  extoDave  jeds 
(shallow  hdus)  in  Bengal.  The  greater  part  of  these  eo»- 
tdn  little  at  no  water  daring  the  dry  season,  hnt  are  so 
swdlen  by  the  rains  as  to  offer  ikdlitiea  for  the  eonveyuiee 
of  modnee  in  boats  itf  large  dimensions.  Some  ef  these 
jeels  are  navigable  thronghont  the  year.  It  is  supposed  ttat 
these  stagnant  sheets  of  water  were  origimdly  parts  of  the 
channels  of  great  rivers,  the  courses  of  which  have  been 
changed  by  the  means  just  described. 

The  instability  of  the  soil  which  admits  of  these  changes, 
is  one  reason  why  the  buddings  throi^hout  the  province 
are  usnally  of  a  frail  descripti<Mi.  H:ie  habitations  of  the 
poorer  classes  are  made  of  such  slight  materials,  that  few 
of  them  will  last  beyond  the  seomd  or  third  year,  while  the 
dwelUngs  of  the  wealthy  are  of  a  very  bomdy  deseriptioo. 
Few  persons  eare  to  expend  much  money  in  the  eceetiott 
of  a  building,  whkh  by  an  ordinary  casnalty  may  be  dn- 
mued  or  desbojed  in  a  few  seasons. 

CWTUte.— niere  is  ecmsidanble  regnhtrity  in  the  ohasges 
of  the  seasons  in  Bengal.  The  fonr  months  ]mead- 
ing  the  setting  in  of  the  periodical  rains,  which  geae 
rally  commence  eariy  in  June,  are  dry.  and  the  heat 
during  this  time  progressively  increases,  until  it  beooowa 
Bcariwy  aupprntablo  even  by  the  natives-  During  Afrfl 
the  heat  is  oeeasionally  tempered  by  tbunderftorms,  ac- 
companied by  rain  and  wind  from  the  north-west.  In 
June  and  July  the  rain  is  vitdent,  and  with  Uttle  or  no 
intermission,  so  that  it  is  rare  to  experience  an  intwal  of 
feir  weather  which  lasts  for  more  then  one  or  two  days 
together.  The  qoantity  of  rain  that  fells  at  this  soaaop 
has  sometuues  bMu  equal  to  four  or  five  inches  of  water 
in  twenty-four  hours:  this  however  is  fer  beyond  Ae 
average,  since  Hm  annual  fell  of  rain  varies  from  seven^  to 
eighty  inehes,  but  very  rarely  exceeds  the  htfger  qnanti^. 
From  July  to  the  beginning  of  September  the  weather  is 
less  decidedly  rainy,  the  dry  days  reour  mort  frequmtly 
and  occupy  longer  intervals,  the  rain  toe,  when  it  feUi^  is 
less  violent.  In  September  the  dry  season  again  prevails, 
and  the  heat  is  intensa  This  is  considered  the  most  un- 
healfliy  part  of  the  year,  especially  to  Europeans,  an  effect 
which  may  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  profuse  exhalationa 
caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  acting  upon  the  land  when  sa- 
turated with  moisture. 

In  the  dry  and  colder  part  of  the  year  the  dews  are  m 
heavy,  as pnbal^  to  eomimMate  daily  eathatntiag 
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powm  of  the  bud,  and  to  nipplj  the  moiftiin  neceiMiy  for 
cmrTTing  forwud  v^^tion. 

The  nvera  begin  to  swell  near  their  Koroes  before  the 
rains  set  in,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  mows  onthemoua- 
tains  of  Tibet  At  first  the  ruing  prooeeds  at  the  rate  ef 
abtmt  one  inch  daily ;  at  the  end  of  about  two  weeks,  tlw 
rate  of  hiarwse  is  aocelerated,  and  b^re  the  setting  in  of 
die  rains, amounts  to  nearljrtbree  inches  in  the  dev.  Dur- 
ing the  rains  the  daily  rise  is  as  much  as  five  ineues.  At 
this  time  all  the  lower  parts  of  Bengal  contigiious  to  the 
courses  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  are  covered 
with  water  by  the  rains  before  the  rivers  are  suffioieotly 
sw(^en  to  overflow  their  banks.  Bat  after  this  has  oe- 
cnrred,  the  country  presents  one  uniform  surface  of  water 
fbr  an  extent  of  more  than  100  miles.  In  order  to  i»-e- 
vent  the  misehief  that  might  eosue  from  the  rushing  of 
BO  great  a  body  of  water  from  the  overcharged  rivers, 
dikes  an  constructed  in  various  situatioDS,  whiui  are  kept 
up  at  a  great  expense.  In  some  situations  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges  are  artificially  raised  on  each  side  to  confine 
the  water,  which  thus  flows,  during  the  rainy  season,  at  a 
higher  level  than  the  adjacent  country.  The  progressive 
inerease  of  this  inundation  is  arrested  before  the  middle  of 
August,  by  the  ceasing  of  the  rain  in  the  mountains, 
although  much  still  continues  to  fall  in  the  plains.  After 
Uie  banning  of  October  the  water  rapidly  subsides,  iu 
dis^ipearanoe  being  hastened  by  the  prougioDS  erapo* 
ration. 

The  boats  used  fix-  passing  on  the  rivers  are  of  connderable 
size,  and  in  shape  like  pleasure  bargea ;  they  draw  four  to 
five  feet  water,  and  are  called  Budgerows.  In  the  dry 
season  their  course  down  the  stream  does  not  exceed  forty 
miles  in  twelve  hours ;  at  other  times  from  fifty  to  seven^ 
miles  are  passed  in  that  time.  The  currant  is  strongest 
during  August  and  September,  when  the  water  is  snbs^- 
iog.  In  ascending  the  streams,  the  boats  are  traeked  by 
oxen,  and  rarely  advance  more  than  twen^  miles  a  day 
direct  diatance,  although,  from  the  winding  of  the  rivers,  the 
distance  passed  through  may  be  double  that  number  of 
miles.  Tae  periodical  swellings  of  the  rivers  have  some- 
times been  attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  In  1763. 
the  descending  stream,  then  near  its  greatest  elevation, 
being  met  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  the  water  of  the 
Brahmapootra  near  Luckipore,  where  that  river  takes  the 
nsme  of  the  Megna,  suddenly  rose  six  feet,  and  swept  away 
the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district  with  their  cattle  and 
bouses.  At  other  times  equally  fktal  effects  have  been 
caused  by  the  absence  of  the  periodical  rains.  This  nus- 
fortone  happened  in  1770,  and  ^»diuad  a  bmine.  The 
nabob,  >nd  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  possessed  stores  of 
grain,  distributed  it  gratis  to  the  poor,  but  that  resource 
was  speedily  exhausted,  and  the  starving  natives  then 
thronged  to  Calcutta.  The  marines  there  being  unpro- 
vided, these  miserable  people  died  in  the  streets  in  such 
numbers,  that  a  large  party  of  labourers  was  employed  daily 
i>y  the  government  to  cast  the  bodies  into  the  river. 

Natural  producHofu. — The  produoe  of  the  soil  in  this  pro- 
vince includes  almost  every  kind  of  grain  and  pulse  cultivated 
in  Europe,  with  other  objects  proper  to  the  climate  of  the 
country.  Rice  is  the  most  generally  and  extensively  grown 
of  all  uiese  olgectB.  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
province  in  an  endless  variety  of  spee^.  In  the  manage- 
m«at  of  Ae  land  fat  this,  the  most  important  ol|ject  of  cul- 
tivation, embankments  are  formed  for  retaming  the  water 
on  flw  plains,  and  for  preserving  it  in  reservours  on  the 
higher  gnrands.  whence  it  is  covered  as  occasion  requires, 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the  lands  below.  Many  tanl» 
have  been  built  for  the  same  purpose.  Some  of  these  owe 
their  construction  to  pious  motives,  others  to  a  love  of  osten- 
Ution  and  the  desire  of  fame.  These  purposes  were  All- 
filled  by  tho  original  formation  of  these  works,  but  the 
same  motives  do  not  operate  for  their  preservation,  and  no 
one  being  individually  interested  in  keeping  them  in  repair, 
they  are  suffered  to  become  first  useless  from  want  of  care, 
and  then  noxious  from  the  quantity  of  decaying  plants  con- 
stantly found  fn  them.  Wheat  and  barley  are  sown  at  the 
commencement  of  the  colder  season,  and  are  reaped  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains.  The  winter  season  is  also 
ehosen  for  the  raising  of  ^reat  vuieties  of  peu  and  beans. 
Millet  is  another  article  of  importance  in  the  rural  economy 
of  Bengal,  and  in  the  western  districts  maixe  is  very  gene- 
taSy  cultivated. 

liBseed,  mnstaid-aeed,  palma  dirigti.  and  RBMrnum,  an 


^wn  for  the  quantity  of  oil  which  tiiey  yield,  and  which 
18  consumed  in  vast  quantities  throughout  the  province. 
Oil  is  also  made  from  the  coeoa-nut.  The  cold  season  is 
chosen  for  cultivating  linseed  and  mustard ;  the  seeds  of 
sesamum  ripen  after  the  runs,  and  cocoa-nuts  are  gathwei 
at  all  seasons. 

Sugar,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  among  the  most 
important  productions  of  the  country.  Midbcwry-trees,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  necessary  for  the  sustenance  <^  nBt~ 
worms,  and  poppies  for  the  opium  which  they  yield,  are  also 
objosts  of  extensive  cultivation. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  in  use  throughout  the 

{>rovince  are  of  the  rudest  description.  Ploughs  cost 
ess  than  haif-a-crown  of  our  money,  and  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  soil,  is  a  mere 
scratching  of  the  land.  It  is  considered  a  large  harvest 
which  yields  in  the  proportion  of  forty  bushels  of  rice  to  the 
Eaglian  acre,  irtiiah  is  a  return  of  about  fifteen  for  one  ot 
the  seed. 

It  is  not  unoommon  to  reap  two  harvests  in  the  year  from 
the  same  field,  one  of  wheat  or  bariey,  and  the  other  of 
pulse,  millet,  or  seeds  for  oil^ 

Orchaids  mango-trees  are  seen  in  every  part  of  Bengal ; 
d^e-treea  are  equaUy  common ;  and  in  the  central  parte  of 
the  province  there  ara  plantations  of  areca  palms.  Kne> 
apples,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  grapes,  al- 
monds, tamarinds,  plantains,  ginger,  carrots,  potatoes, 
onions,  and  garlic,  are  plentiful  in  most  parts.  Apples  and 
pears  are  found  only  in  the  northern  districte.  Bamboos, 
which,  from  the  quickness  and  luxuriance  of  their  growth, 
are  so  useful  to  the  peasantry  of  India  for  the  construction  of 
their  dwellings  and  many  other  domestic  uses,  are  every- 
where seen.  Flowm  are  ^undent,  beautiftil,  and  in  neat 
variety,  but,  except  nses  and  a  few  others,  they  are  scentleas. 

The  cattle  employed  in  husbandry-labour  are  of  small 
siz^  and  their  vslue  is  seldom  greater  than  five  or  six 
rupees  (ten  or  twelve  shillings)  per  head.  The  religious 
restrictions  of  the  Hindus  prevent  all  care  for  the  improve- 
ment of  cattle.  Buffaloes  are  kept  for  the  sake  of^  their 
milk ;  the  expense  attending  them  being  less  than  that  of 
keeping  cows.  Sheep  are  far  from  being  numerous;  they 
are  of  very  diminutive  size,  but  when  well  fed  their  flesh  is 
excellent.  Their  wool  is  used  fur  making  coarse  blankets 
for  the  native  population.  The  horses  of  Bengal  are  of  a 
very  inferior  brewl,  ill-shaped,  and  but  little  adapted  for 
labour  of  any  bind.  Elephants  and  camels,  which  are 
much  used  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants,  are  kept  in 
good  condition,  and  are  very  serviceable  on  journeys  and 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods. 

The  streets  of  every  town  in  Bengal  are  infested  by  dogs, 
many  of  which  are  without  owners.  The  woods  or  jungles 
teem  wUh  animal  life.  The  jackall  is  heard  howling  at  the 
close  of  every  day.  Innumerable  apes  and  monkeys  inhabit 
the  woods,  and  fiequenUy  visit  the  villages,  where  they  are 
fed  by  the  inhabitante,  who  consider  them  sacred  animals. 
The  sanctity  of  the  Brahminy  bull  secures  for  him  every- 
where the  kindest  treatment,  and  he  rambles  over  the 
country,  not  only  without  molestation,  but  receiving  caresws 
from  all  the  people  by  whom  he  may  be  met.  Red-deer.  faJ- 
low-deer,  elks,  antelopes,  and  goate  ace  numerous  through- 
out the  province ;  and  in  some  parts,  particidarly  the  Delta 
of  the  Ganges,  lions  and  tigers  are  very  numerous,  and 
every  year  caxry  off  many  of  the  natives. 

A  la^  species  of  heron  (Ardea  Argala)  frrequente  the 
towns  in  considerable  numbers,  where  they  perfiMrm  the 
office  of  scavengers,  and  are  so  useful  that  no  disturbance 
is  ever  offered  to  tiiem.  The  stately  air  with  which  they 
stalk  about  has  oceaaioned  these  birds  to  receive  the  name 
of  ac^utants.  They  feed  on  reptiles,  and  on  the  various  kinds 
of  garbage  so  liberally  scattered  in  the  streets  of  every  Indian 
town,  and  which  in  a  clUnate  like  tliat  of  Bengal,  surcharged 
with  heat  and  moisture,  would,  If  not  removed,  soon  produce 
a  pestilence. 

Fish  is  exceedingly  abundant,  and  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  cUss  of  inhabitants,  particularly  at  certain 
seasms,  when  the  poorer  among  the  natives  are  said  to 
oontiact  diseases  fh>m  eating  too  plenteously  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  fbod.  The  fish  most  highly  esteemed  is  the  mango- 
fish,  to  which  that  name  has  been  given  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  making  ite  appearance  during  the  season  when 
that  fruit  is  most  abundant.  The  mango-fish  is  a  sea-fish, 
which  ascends  the  men  at  that  time,  but  a  never  found 
beyond  the  iDHuence  of  the  tides,  por  is  ipever  wen  in  any 
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rhm  oxoept  those  of  Bengal  and  Ava.  The  bioktee  and 
lable-flBh  are  much  esteemed  by  Europeans,  Mullet  are 
very  numerous  iu  the  rivers  within  a  certain  distanoe  of  the 
sea.  They  are  taken  by  nhooting  them  with  small  shot,  aa 
they  swim  against  the  stream  clMe  to  the  surface.  A  small, 
but  excellent  kind  of  oysters  is  found  on  the  coast  of 
Ghittagong.  Turtle  are  procured  from  the  island  of  Che- 
dnba  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Almost  every  river  in  the  pro- 
vince is  infb«t«d  by  alligators,  and  in  ul  the  large  riven 
QorpoiMS  asoend  to  a  distance  of  200  miles  team,  the  sea. 

Ifinerelt.— The  province  of  Bengal  is  poor  in  mineral 
productions.  The  hills  in  9ilhet  Reduce  iron  ore.  Iron 
u  made  at  Punduah  by  a  curious  process,  which  at  once 
■melts  the  ore  and  renders  its  malleable.  Granular  iron 
•re  of  the  fineness  of  sand  ib  washed  clean  and  mixed 
with  water  into  a  soft  mass  or  magma ;  bits  of  reed,  sticks, 
or  leaves  are  then  dipped  in  it,  and  take  up  as  much  as 
they  will  hold,  and  these  when  pretty  dry  are  thrown  into 
the  top  of  a  small  clay  cupola-furnace  and  melted.   It  ap- 

Sears  from  this  detail,  that  the  ore  must  posicBS  a  great 
Bgree  of  purity.  The  ore  might  he  collected  in  large 
quantities,  and  as  limestone  of  good  quality  and  coal  ore 
Ibund  in  the  same  range  of  hiUs,  the  smettii^  might  be 
maly  effected.  Some  petroleum  springs  exist  m  the  same 
dittnet.  [See  Silrbt.] 

Coal  is  abundant  also  in  the  Jungle  Mahals  whence  it 
can  be  easily  conveyed  to  Calcutta  in  the  rainy  season, 
down  the  Dummoodah  river.  Coal  and  iron  ore  are  both 
of  them  procured  in  Birbhoom,  and  iron-works  have  long 
been  earned  en  there  by  the  natives.  Extensive  forests 
occur  in  tha  neighbourhood  of  these  w<»ks,  and  the  smelt- 
ingia  performed  by  means  of  charcoal. 

jProgrm  0/  Englith  political  power  tn  Bengal.— The 
commencement  of  the  power  of  the  English  in  Bengal 
dates  fiom  the  year  1652,  when,  through  the  influence  of 
a  medical  gentleman  who  had  been  sent  to  the  court  of 
the  Uogul,  where  he  bad  suocesafuUy  applied  his  pro- 
fcssionaT  skill,  a  license  was  given  permitting  the  BTng- 
Itih  East  India  Company  te  trade  to  an  unlimited  extent 
free  from  all  payment  of  customs'  duties ;  this  privilege  was 
granted  upon  payment  of  the  merely  nominal  sum  m  3000 
rupees.  The  fti^  settlement  made  by  our  oountrymen  in 
the  province  appears  to  have  been  at  the  town  of  Hoogly, 
twenty-tiiree  miles  higher  up  the  river  than  the  city  of 
Calcutta.  The  station  here  formed  was  considered  subor- 
dinate to  the  presidency  of  Surat. 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  EngUsh  ftctonr  was  re- 
moved from  Hoogly  to  Calcutta,  and  that  Fort  William  was 
built.  This  station  was  obtained  by  purchase  as  a  Zamin- 
daiy.  In  1707  the  subwdinatHHi  to  Madras  ceased,  and 
Cauutta  was  made  a  separate  presidenev.  In  1717  the 
Company  obtained  a  license  frcnn  the  MogaU  permitting 
the  purehase  of  lands  contiguous  to  llie  foctory,  and  eon- 
firming  the  exemption  of  their  trade  from  duties.  In  I7S6 
the  English  authorities  in  Calcutta  having  been  induced  by 
the  dread  of  hostile  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  F^nch, 
then  at  war  with  Engluid.  to  strengthen  their  fbrtiflcations, 
the  Soubahdar  of  Bennl,  Suraja  Dowla,  who  had  never 
been  friendly  to  the  English,  made  this  a  pretext  for 
attacking  the  city.  The  outposts  were  attacked  on  the 
18th  of  June,  1756.  and  were  badly  defended.  The  fbrt 
held  out  only  two  days,  during  which  time  it  was  deserted 
by  the  women  and  children,  as  well  as  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  factory,  and  at  the  expiratu>n  of  the  time 
mentioned  the  phice  was  carried  by  storm.  On  the  first 
day  of  the  Mlowing  year  Calcutta  was  retaken  by  tiie 
English ;  on  the  23d  of  June  following  the  nabob  was  de- 
feated at  Plassey  by  hard  Olive;  and  early  in  July  was 
assassinated  bj  <wder  of  the  son  of  his  successor. 

From  this  time  may  be  dated  the  b^^ning  of  the  abso- 
lute government  of  the  English  in  Bengal,  although  the 
Dewannee,  or  authority  to  collect  the  revenue,  was  not 
formally  given  bv  the  Bfogul  Shah  AUum  until  the  1 2th  of 
August,  1 765.  previously  to  this  cession  the  possessions 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Bengal  were  the  factories  of 
Cossimbazar.  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  with  a  district  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  last-aamed  city  denominated  the  24  Per- 
gunnahs,  situated  principally  to  the  south  of  Calcutta,  on 
tile  east  side  of  the  Hoogly  river.  The  grant  of  this  dis- 
triet  was  made  in  tiw  first  mstanoe  (1769)  as  the  personal 
Jaghire,  or  leasehold  estate,  of  Lord  CUve»  by  whom  it  was 
•iQoyed  until  177S,  when  it  omw  into  tiw  ftiU  pnss—ion 
•r  Uw  Bait  India  Camfuf, 


The  grant  of  the  Dewannee  already  mentioned  was  eoa 
trary  to  the  wi^es  of  Nujeem  ad  Dowla,  then  soubahdar 
or  nabob  of  Bengal.  Such,  however,  was  the  power  of  the 
English  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  made  ovw 
the  management  of  the  province,  with  all  its  advantages,  to 
the  Company,  upon  the  assignment  of  an  annual  pensioa 
tf  \  to  nearly  naif  a  million  sterling.  At  the  same  timo 
ait  ^nual  payment  of  twenty-six  1^  of  rupees,  at  that 
time  equal  to  about  300,000^,  was  promised  on  the  part  of 
the  Company  to  the  Mogul  Shah  AUum,  but  this  annuity 
was  considered  to  be  forfeited,  when  in  1 771  that  prince 
placed  himself  voluntarily  in  the  hands  of  the  Msharattaa, 
The  payment  for  which  the  nabob  hod  stipulated  was  *  Ru- 
pees 17.78,854  for  his  house,  servants,  and  other  expenses 
indispensably  necessary,  and  rupees  24,07.277  for  the  sup 
port  of  such  sepahis,  peons,  and  berkundasses  as  might  be 
thought  proper  for  bis  answarry  only.'  The  sums  woo 
reduced  by  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Mobarek-al-Dowlah 
in  1770  to  rupees  15,81,991  in  the  former,  and  rupees 
16,00,000  in  the  latter  account  The  whole  stipend  of  this 
femily  was  afterwards  fixed  at  rupees  16,00,000,  at  which 
rata  it  hH  remained  em  sinee. 

Since  the  oeeanrenoe  of  those  events  the  English  have 
remained  undisputed  masters  of  the  proviooe  St  Boigal, 
the  capital  of  which  has  become  the  seat  of  govenunent  to 
which  the  governors  of  the  other  presidencies  have  beni 
made  subwdinate.  From  this  circumstance  the  politioj 
occuirences  within  this  province  must  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Britihh  India,  under  which  head 
will  be  given  a  statement  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present 
condition  of  our  Eastern  empire. 

PoUiieal  divitions. — ^The  province  of  Bengal  is  divided 
into  seventeen  districts  as  follows : — Backergunge,  Bir- 
bhoom, Burdwan,  Chitta^rong.  Hoogly,  Je&sore.  Myman- 
singh,  Moorshedabad.  Nuddea.  Pumeah,  Raishahjr,  Rung- 
pore,  Silhet,  Tipera,  the  twenty-four  pergunnahs,  Midnapore, 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals. 

Popu/ation.— The  population  of  these  districts  in  188S 
was  estimated  at  23,358,750,  in  a  statement  i^ven  in  tho 
'  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Affiurs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany," which  made  its  report  in  1831.  This  statemmt  was 
given  on  the  authoriw  of  a  memorandum  appended  to  the 
police  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Shakespeare,  superintendent  el 
police  in  the  Lower  Provinces,  in  the  year  1822,  on  which 
the  Bengal  govmiment  in  their  letter  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  dated  the  3rd  of  November,  1 826,  observed :  *  Its 
accuracy  cannot  be  confidently  relied  on,  but  the  calcula- 
tions are  probably  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.'  The  total 
population  of  the  provinces  immediately  subject  to  the  pre- 
Sidney  of  Bengal  is  stated  in  the  same  report  to  have  beea 
estimated  in  1822  at  69,710,071  souls. 

The  cities  and  principal  towns  of  the  nrovinoe  are  said  to 
ooulain  1,214,000  inhabitants,  who  are  thus  distributed* — 
Caknua,  ineluding  the  suburbs  ,  625,000 
Dacca  ....  180,000 
Moorshedabad  .  .  .  150,000 
Burdwan  .  .  .  53,000 
Ohandernagore  .  .  .  41,000 
Pumeah  .  .  .  33,000 
Rajmabal  .         .  .  30,000 

Dina^pore     .  .         .  28,000 

Naramgunge      .         .         .  20,000 
Malda  .         .         ,         .  18.000 
Gour        ....  18,000 
Chanderoona  .         .         .  18,000 
The  remaining  population  is  edleoted  in  Tillages.  mA 
containing  fVom  100  to  500  ii^bitants.   These  are  prines- 
pally  built  near  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  so  uat  a 
stranger  passing  along  the  stream  would  form  a  very  ex- 
aggerated  notion  of  the  populousness  of  the  country. 

The  houses  in  Bengalese  towns  are  not  regularly  amnged 
in  the  form  of  streets,  but  the  residences  of  different  divi- 
sions of  the  inhabitants  are  in  different  quarters :  Hindus 
occupy  one  quarter.  Mohammedans  another,  Europeans 
and  their  descendante  another,  and  that  quarter  in  which 
the  Hindus  reside  is  often  fUrther  subdivided,  so  tihat 
different  castes,  or  followers  of  different  professions,  are  di- 
vided from  the  others ;  brahmins  are  not  found  intermixed 
with  weavers,  nor  these  with  barbers,  nor  the  last  with  enl- 
tivators.  scribes,  potters,  &c  Th^  subdivision,  althou^ 
pretty  gmerally  observed,  is  not  univetsaL  The  houses  of 
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with  flat  rooft,  and  moitly  two  storiw  high.  The  dwellion 
of  the  poorer  cIums  are  mere  huts,  or  ntfaer  each  famuy 
oceuiHes  a  set  of  hats,  each  one  of  wMrh  is  appropriated  to 
its  own  |>8rtieular  use.  and  the  whole  are  surrounded  and 
diride^t  from  other  dwellings  by  a  fence.  Exoei^  in  the 
large  towns,  there  are  no  inns,  but  traToUers  can  always  find 
an  empty  hut  of  which  they  may  take  poasessiun. 

Bengal  is  inhabited  by  various  roces,  among  which  the 
Hindus  mar  be  estimated  at  four-fifths  the  population. 
They  are  toe  aborigines  of  the  country.  Early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  conquest  of  India  by  the  followers 
of  Mohammed  brought  a  oonsi^rable  number  of  that  sect 
into  the  province.  The  hilly  country  whicli  forms  the 
northern  and  eutera  boundary  of  Bengal  is  inhabited  by  a 
race  whose  features  prove  tiiem  to  have  been  of  Tartar  ori- 
gin. Towards  the  west  thwe  ia  a  mixed  population,  made 
up  of  various  racei,  among  whom  ICimunmedans  and 
Afghans  are  the  most  numerous. 

^le  Bengalese  nfs  in  general  men  of  handsome  features 
and  lively  dispositions,  but  wanting  in  bodily  strength,  and 
of  weak  constitutions.  Their  manners  towards  superiors 
are  mild,  and  their  general  character  is  that  of  pusillanimity. 
They  are.  notwithstanding,  insolent  and  overbearing  to  their 
interionf,  and  all  authorities  concur  in  assigning  them  a 
Tery  low  rank  in  the  soale  of  moral  character.  In  this  re- 
sprat  they  are  among  the  most  degraded  of  the  native  races 
oflndia;  they  are  wanting  in  truth,  honesty,  and  good  faith 
to  an  extreme  of  which  European  society  fUmisnes  no  ex- 
ample. *  The  jaaetice  of  ehMting.  pilfering,  kicking,  and 
imposing,  are,'  acceding  to  Mr.  Ghiu^  Grant,  *  so  common, 
that  the  Hmdus  seem  to  CMisider  them  as  they  do  natural 
evils.  Menial  servants  who  have  been  long  in  place,  and 
have  even  evinced  a  real  attachment  to  their  masters,  are, 
nevertheless,  in  the  habitual  piaotiee  of  pQferii^  from  them. 
Selfishness,  in  a  word,  unrestrained  by  principle,  operates 
imiveraally ;  and  money,  the  grand  instrument  of  selfish 
frratiftcations,  maybe  called  the  supreme  idol  of  the  Hindus. 
The  tendency  of  that  abandoned  selfishness  is  to  set  every 
man's  hand  against  every  man.*  •  Speaking  of  the  lowest 
class.  Mr.  Grant  says,  'Discord,  hatred,  abuse,  slanders, 
romplaints  and  litigations,  prevail  to  a  surprising  degree. 
tio  stranger  can  sit  down  among  tham  without  being  struck 
with  the  temper  of  malevolent  contention  and  animosity  as 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  eharaoter  of  the  society.  It  is 
seen  in  every  viUi^.  Tb»  Inhabitanta  live  among  each 
other  in  a  sort  of  repulsive  state ;  nay,  it  enters  into  almost 
every  ftmily.  Seldom  is  there  a  hofsehold  without  its  in- 
ternal divisions,  and  lasting  enmities,  most  commonly,  too, 
on  the  score  of  interest  The  women  partake  of  this  spirit 
of  discord.  Held  in  slavish  sulyection  by  the  men,  they  rise 
in  furious  pansions  against  ewh  other,  which  vwt  them- 
selves in  such  loud,  virulent,  and  indecent  railing,  as  are 
hardly  to  be  heard  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Though 
the  Bengalese  have  not  sufficient  resolution  to  vent  their 
resentments  against  each  other  in  open  combat,  yet  rob- 
beries, thefts,  burglaries,  river  piracies,  and  all  sorts  ofde- 
Iffedations  where  darkness,  secresy,  or  surprise  can  give 
advantage,  are  exceedingly  common,  and  have  been  so  in 
every  past  period  td  which  any  account  is  extant  Bene- 
vdenee  has  been  represented  as  a  leading  principle  in  the 
minds  of  the  Hindus,  but  those  who  ma&e  this  assertion 
know  little  of  their  oharaoter.  Though  a  Hindu  would 
shrink  with  horrcv  from  the  idea  of  directly  slaying  a  cow, 
which  is  a  sacred  animal  among  them,  yet  he  who  drives 
fme  in  his  cart,  galled  and  excoriated  as  she  often  is  by  the 
yoke,  beats  her  unmercifully  from  hour  to  hour  without  any 
care  or  consideration  of  the  consequence.  Filial  and  pa- 
rental affection  appeu  equally  deficient  among  them,  and 
in  the  conjugal  relation  the  characteristic  indifference  of  the 
people  is  also  discernible  among  those  who  come  most  within 
the  sphere  of  European  observation,  namely,  the  lower  orders.' 

The  pietnre  here  given  is  sufficiently  unfavourable,  but  as 
it  was  drawn  by  one  who  passed  a  great  part  of  his  life 
among  the  people  he  has  described,  and  attained  a  high 
tank  among  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Company's  affairs,  and  as,  in  all  its  main  points,  it  has  been 
abnnoantly  confirmed  by  other  writers  of  unquestionable 
authority,  there  is  unhaj^ily  no  reason  for  believing  that  it 
b  felse  or  overchaived. 

A  great  part  of  me  criminal  jurisprudence  of  Bengal  was, 
for  a  Ions  series  of  years,  occupied  with  the  suppression  of 
*  deooity.  or  a  qrstem  of  robbing  in  gangs,  and  it  is  only 
within      last  few  yean  that  any  mateiMl  ohaok  has  been 
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given  to  this  practioe.  Deouty  haa  been  fidlowed  so  com 
pletely  as  a  profesuon,  that  instances  have  occurred  where 
whole  famibes  have  practised  it  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. No  obloquy  is  attached  to  the  name  of  Decoit. 
which,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  considered  to  give  the 
possessor  a  hiKher  rank  than  that  of  a  mere  ryot  or  cul- 
tivator. The  decoits  of  Bengal,  unlike  the  professional  rob- 
bers of  other  countries,  have  often  settled  homes,  possess 
land,  and  associate  freely  with  men  of  the  most  influence  in 
their  villages,  to  whom  their  profession  is  no  secret  Decoits 
are  found  among  Mohammedans  as  well  as  Hindus.  When 
at  length  their  guUt  is  established,  they  meet  death  with  an 
indifference  which,  but  for  the  little  value  that  ia  attached 
to  life  in  India  by  the  lower  classes,  wouU  pass  for  fortitude, 
a  virtue  the  possession  of  whidi  is  at  variance  with  the 
general  features  of  their  eharaoter ;  its  substitute,  indif- 
ference, which  is  exhibited  by  the  detected  robber,  doubtless 
proceeds  from  the  privations  of  various  Unds  under  which 
their  lives  are  passed,  and  the  absence  oC  all  rational  hope 
of  ameliorating  their  lot  in  this  life. 

Out  of  1649  cases  of  heinous  crimes  committed  in  the 
lower  provinces  of  Bengal  in  1628,  as  reported  by  the  su- 
perintendents of  poUee,  1260  were  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted without  violence ;  of  the  remaining  389  the  large 
proportion  of  282  were  attended  vrith  loss  of  life,  144  being 
classed  as  wilful  murders,  1 22  as  homicides,  and  1 6  as  having 
occurred  in  violent  affiays. 

BdueaHon. — There  are  few  countries  in  which  the  bulk 
<tf  the  pc^ation  is  at  onee  poor  and  well  instructed,  and 
the  province  of  Bengal  does  not  flimish  an  excmition  to 
this  remark.  The  great  schools  or  ctdleaes  in  the  cities 
and  towns  are  mosUy  of  recent  establishment,  and  owe 
their  existence  to  Europeans.  These  coU^^  which  will 
be  noticed  ferther  on,  are  undoubtedly  useful  establish- 
ments, but  they  are  necessarily  limited  m  their  sphere,  and 
bowever  zealously  promoted  could,  of  themselves,  effect  but 
little  towards  educating  the  children  of  the  native  popula- 
tion. It  is  to  schools  in  the  villages,  where  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  people  live,  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief 
good  to  follow  from  instruction.  These  schools  are  very 
numerous,  indeed  it  is  a  rare  case  to  find  a  village  in  Beng^ 
unprovided  with  one,  but  it  is  still  more  rare  to  find  one 
whose  meana  are  commensurate  with  the  wants  of  the 
peotde.  The  instructors  are,  for  the  most  part,  incompetent, 
ana  if  even  this  were  not  the  case,  the  poverty  of  the  people 
is  sueh,  that  few  among  the  villagers  can  quue  from  their 
scan^  earnings  the  trifling  sum  requisite  to  pay  for  the  effec- 
tual instruction  of  their  children.  It  is  customary  for  parents 
to  send  their  boys  to  these  schools  at  a  very  early  age,  when 
the  charge  made  for  their  instruction  is  exceedingly  low,  but 
quite  high  enough  in  comparison  with  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived. The  education  of  Hindu  children  generally  begins 
when  they  are  five  years  old,  and  the  cases  are  rare  in 
which  pupils  are  continued  in  the  schools  after  they  are  ten 
years  age.  The  reasons  for  this  early  removal  ore,  the 
necessity  under  which  the  parents  are  phiced  to  put  their 
children  as  early  as  possible  m  the  way  of  earning  their  own 
subsistence,  and  the  fact  that  although  the  payments  de- 
manded by  the  infractors  are  at  first  so  moderate  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  the  greater  number  of  parents,  yet  as 
their  pupils  make  progress  the  fees  required  are  increased 
oat  of  all  proportion,  and  to  a  degree  which  compels  the 
greater  part  of  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  before 
they  attain  the  age  at  which  they  could  make  most  pro- 
gress. Even  when  this  (fause  is  not  allowed  to  operate,  the 
amount  of  knowledge  acquired  is  very  limited,  and  com- 
prises only  reading,  writing,  and  the  elementary  rules  of 
arithmetic  Through  an  absurdity  for  which  it  is  ditlicult 
to  account  the  reading  which  is  taught  is  nearly  useless  to 
the  pupils  in  after-life.  The  books  most  commonly  used  are 
composed  in  a  language  or  dialect  quite  differoit  iVom  that 
in  common  use,  so  that  the  pupil  learns  to  repeat  a  vast  num- 
ber of  verses  and  phrases  without  knowing  what  they  mean. 

A  fsw  leaned  Brahmins  are  accustomed  to  give  lecturea 
in  tlieol<^,  astronomy,  law,  and  h^ic,  to  all  who  ohoose  to 
attend  them,  and  without  making  any  chai^  for  their  in- 
structions, since  they  do  not  wish  to  compromise  the  digni^ 
of  science  by  bartering  it  for  money.  The  number  of  their 
pupils  is  nevertheless  small,  very  few  youths  beinK  qualified 
by  previous  study  for  profiting  by  lectures  upon  such  abstruse 
subjects.  The  only  effectual  means  at  present  in  operation 
for  inahruoting  Uie  native  population  of  the  province  are  fur 
niahed  by  the  govenuueut  of  the  East  IndiajCompany.  and 
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m  a  ftw  cues  Avm  gifU,  some  of  them  munifloent,  contri- 
bntad  wealthy  natives  In  aid  of  eatablishraenta  promoted 
by  the  goremment.  The  greater  part  of  these  eatabuBhineiits 
MTC  been  fbonded  mnce  the  renewal  of  the  Company's 
flhartor  hi  1613.  Previous  to  that  time  the  Mohammedan 
Colle^ce,  ax  Madrissa,  of  Calcutta  was  the  only  institution  for 
ttdueating  native  children  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
^vernment  within  the  province.  This  college  was  founded 
»  17S1  by  Warren  Hastings.  At  the  renewal  of  the 
eharter  In  1813  the  Company  was  bound  to  expend  one  lac 
of  rupees  annually  for  this  object.  This  sum  (about  10,000/.) 
would  do  but  little  towards  providing  instructioD  for  the 
population  of  the  three  presidencies,  and  the  Company  has 
not  oonsidered  itself  to  be  thus  restricted  by  the  terms  of  the 
enactment.  In  the  six  years  from  1825  to  1830  inclusive, 
the  expense  on  the  score  of  education  has  amounted  to 
3ft7,53d/.,  or  42,922/.  per  annum,  on  the  average,  and  of  this 
amount  185,030/^,  or  30,638/.  per  annum,  has  been  ex- 
pended in  the  presidency  of  Bengal.  There  are  no  means 
of  ueertaining  what  part  of  this  sum  was  appropriated  for 
educational  purposes  m  the  province  of  Bengal ;  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  it  was  spent  for  establishments  at  Agra, 
Delhi,  and  Benares,  and  a  considerable  sum  was  appro- 
priated in  Calcutta  for  -providing  school-books,  which  are 
thence  supplied  to  all  parts  of  British  India. 

When  we  consider  the  immensity  of  the  field,  compre- 
hending a  population  more  than  four  times  as  great  as  that 
of  the  Unitea  Kingdom,  the  sums  here  mentioned  will  ap- 
pear to  be  quite  inadequate  to  the  end  proposed,  nor  indeed 
does  it  seem  possible  for  the  English  government  to  provide 
snfllcient  fands  for  insuring  its  accomplishment  u  is  not 
probable  that  this  eflbct  will  evet  he  proanced  except  through 
the  general  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  mass  the  in- 
hahitantSt  and  this  cannot  be  looked  for  except  by  slow 
de^irees,  as  the  natives  rise  from  the  state  of  poverty  in 
which,  fbr  the  most  part,  they  now  pass  through  life.  This 
improvement  may  probably  be  accelerated  by  the  increasing 
number  of  Europeans  who  are  expected  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  advantages  held  out  by  the  recent  alterations  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  East  India  Company,  by  forming  trading  and 
agricultural  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

CbmmtfTM.— The  external  commerce  of  Bengal  is  of  great 
magnitude.  The  following  statement  of  imports  and  exports 
tnm  Europe  and  America,  during  the  year  1831-32,  is  the 
latest  that  has  yet  been  completed : — 


Importt  into  B&ngiu. 

HendiuidlMi 
RupeM. 

From  Great  Britain  1,72,97,917 
.,  Foreign  Europe  3,7S,0S8 
„  N.acS.Aiiienoa  8.89.037 


tmpem. 
l,7S.27,9ir 
A,6M  t,7rfi§S 
Wfii^  'I7,95.43t 


Total  importi       1,B4.88.«««  B,lt.M7  1.94,81.019 

Sxporttfnm  Bmgai. 

MmlwiidiM.  iVeMnn.  TdUL 

To  OToa  Britain.            Rupee*.  Kapma.  ftapMs.' 

By  the  E.  I.  Comp.      96.79,669  73,60.815  1,70.69.677 

.,  private  meicbantt  1.18,40,413  36,42,764  1.6433.197 

Total  to  Gr.  Britain  2,15,30,876  1,10.32,609  3,26.68,874 

To  Foreign  Burape     17,72,008  .    .  17,72.008 

N.-&  S.  Amerioft    34.70,363  .    .  34,70,303 


Total  exporta        2,67,62.041    1.10.38,699  3,77,95.340 

The  great  difforehce  here  ohBomble  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  is  not,  as  might  be  snpjwaed.  accidental, 

nor  is  it  peculiar  to  the  year  for  which  the  statement  is 
given,  but  is  uniformly  ex^rienced,  and  in  nearly  an  equal 
degree.  This  difference  affords  good  evidence  of  the  pecu- 
niary advantage  derived  by  this  country  from  its  connexion 
with  India.  The  balance  which  during  a  course  of  years  is 
thus  brought  ftom  that  country,  exhibits  the  profits  or 
Bavings  of  the  proprietors  of  East  India  stock,  ana  of  indi- 
vidual European  traders  or  residents  whose  surplus  funds 
are  sent  to  this  country,  to  which  the  possessors  return 
fh)m  time  to  time  in  order  to  enjoy  their  accumulations. 

A  considerable  part  of  Uw  trade  between  India  and  Chifla 
is  carried  on  from  Calcutta.  The  shipping  employed  in  this 
branch  of  trade  in  the  fire  years  from  1827-88  to  1831-32 
was  as  follows;— 

Pram  Cideiitti  to  OMton.       Piom  Uantoa  to  CalenUa. 


Ship*. 

Tou. 

Sfatps. 

Tom. 

1827-28 

.     27  . 

1 7i07»  . 

.    18  . 

6.159 

1828-29 

.      16  . 

11,644  . 

.  14 

5.928 

1829-30 

.     IB  . 

6,373  . 

.    10  . 

4,855 

1830-31 

.     35  . 

10.113  . 

.    SO  . 

7.278 

1831-33 

.     25  . 

8,485  . 

.    30  . 

6,711 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  trade,  as  regards  its 
amount,  to  the  shipment  of  opiuni  to  China,  the  extent  of 
which  appears  fhm  the  fbUowing  sutement : — 


8M«mmt  qfthg  Conaumplion  and  Value  of  Indian  Opium  in  CAmo,  m  aaeh  Yaar^ffom  1810-17  to  1880-8I. 


AmQ  I, 
Hmishai. 


FATNA  ATTD  BEITARES  OPIVH. 


MALWA  OPIDM. 


-IWsl. 


Price. 

Loweit 

Price. 

Avetaga. 

Talua, 

Chest*. 

Hfghwt 
Price. 

LowMt 
I^. 

ATer«ge. 

Talae. 

Cheetfc 

Value. 

DolUn. 

Dollars. 

DolUn. 

Dollui. 

Dollar*. 

Dollsn. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1816-17 

2,610 

1.320 

1,080 

1,200 

3,132,000 

600 

950 

800 

875 

525,000 

3,210 

3,657,000 

1817-18 

2,5^0 

1,330 

1,200 

1,265 

3,200,450 

1,150 

*  800 

*  600 

612 

703,800 

3,680 

3.904,350 

1816-19 

3,050 

1,200 

800 

1,000 

3,050,000 

1,530 

850 

6U0 

725 

1,109,250 

4,580 

4,159,250 

1819-20 

2,970 

1,320 

1,150 

1,235 

3,667,950 

1.630 

1,400 

950 

1,175 

1,915.250 

4,600 

5,583,200 

1820-21 

3,050 

2,500 

1.300 

1,900 

5,795,000 

1,720 

1,800 

1.230 

1,515 

'2,605,800 

4,770 

8,400,800 

1821-22 

2,910 

2,500 

1,650 

?,075 

6,038.250 

I.7I8 

1,600 

1,050 

1,325 

2,276,350 

4,628 

8.314,600 

1822-23 

1,8*22 

2,550 

2.080 

1.552 

2,828.930 

4,000 

1,500 

1,080 

1,290 

5,160,000 

5,823 

7,988,930 

1823-24 

3,910 

2,500 

1,100 

1,600 

4,656,000 

4,172 

1,050 

800 

925 

3,859,100 

7.082 

8,515,100 

1834-25 

2,655 

1,450 

900 

1.175 

3,119,625 

6,000 

950 

550 

750 

4,500,000 

8,655 

7.619,635 

1825-26 

3,442 

1,150 

800 

913 

3,141,755 

6,179 

850 

560 

723 

4,464,450 

9,621 

7,608,205 

1826-27 

3,661 

1.250 

8U0 

1.D02 

3.668.565 

6,308 

1,060 

860 

942 

5,941,320 

9.969 

9,610.085 

1827-28 

5.134 

1,220 

815 

998 

5,125.155 

4,401 

1,420 

950 

1,304 

5.299.920 

9,935 

10,425.075 

1828-29 

5,965 

1,100 

880 

940 

5,604,335 

7,771 

1,250 

750 

968 

6,928,880 

13,192 

12.533,115 

1829-30 

7,143 

1,000 

805 

860 

6,149,577 

6,857 

1,030 

7<10 

862 

5,907.580 

14,000 

12,037.197 
18,904,263 

1830-31 

6.660 

1.050 

790 

870 

5,790,204 

12.100 

760 

620 

588 

7,114,059 

18.760 

Opiam  forms  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  car- 
goes sent  firom  the  different  presidencies  in  India  to  China. 
Tlie  trade  in  this  drug  is  contraband ;  the  vssseU  in  which 
it  ia  sent  are  wholly  laden  with  it  and  remain  at  LinUn,  to 
which  place  tlie  Chinese  traders  resort  with  their  junks, 
havinf^  previously  agreed  for  the  purchase,  and  paid  the 
price  in  money  to  an  agent  in  Canton,  by  whom  they  are 
^rnished  witb  orders,  addressed  to  the  master  of  one  of 
the  ships,  for  the  delivery  (tf  the  stipulated  uamber  of 
dieats. 

The  other  principal  articles  shipped  fVom  Bengal  to  China 
are  saltpetre,  pearls.  comeUans,  coral,  woollen  and  coUon 


manufactures  of  fiurope,  and  rioa.  The  retnms  have  been 

made  in  silver  bullion,  known  as  Syoee  silver,  and  in  bills 
of  exchange  drawn  upon  the  govammHit  at  Bengal  by 
the  factory  at  Canton,  and  given  in  payment  for  the  in- 
vestment of  tea  sent  to  Europe.  A  -ui^erent  course  wiL 
necessarily  be  given  to  this  trade,  now  that  the  oomoMr- 
cial  character  of  the  East  India  Cocnpany  haa  been  Ca^ 
continued. 

The  following  table  contains  a  statement  of  the  value  of 
the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  Gulfs,  in  the  seven  years  from  1821-22  to  1837-28j 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  returns  are  brought  dowa 
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Thm. 

IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

V^liM  of  T  inpoTti' 

Engltoh. 

Anh. 

V«lM  Of  BXINWtfc 

Tout. 

Sht|w. 

Ton*. 

Sbipi. 

Tom. 

Tou. 

Rap«M. 

1821-22 

11 

4.446 

16 

7,770 

36.25,178 

15 

0,748 

IS 

7,461 

47,40,902 

J  822-23 

10 

4.071 

11 

4.800 

38,54,718 

10 

4.261 

10 

4,177 

34,64.404 

1833-24 

12 

4,617 

10 

4.331 

24,18.321 

6 

1.833 

9 

4,385 

34,15,597 

1824-2S 

3 

956 

10 

4,378 

18,19,883 

4 

1.753 

7 

3,455 

27.13,344 

1825-26 

2 

505 

n 

4,954 

22,53,338 

7 

2,938 

19 

3,641 

31.47.972 

1826-27 

3 

902 

n 

4.547 

11,56,276 

17 

6,525 

8 

3,273 

21,86,501 

1827-28 

9 

8.604 

15 

6.256 

21,27,048 

9 

3.958 

H 

6,259 

22.54,434 

About- two- third*  of  tbe  trad?  between  tbe  omtiiieDt  of 
Indim  Bnd  the  eastern  islands  ii  carried  on  with  Bengal. 
Iti  amount  in  the  three  yean  from  1829-30  to  I831-S2  is 
«ere  given : — 


Tws. 

Imports 

ToUl 
Impotu. 

ToUl 
Baparu. 

dlM. 

Traann. 

diM. 

Tnason. 

im~aa 

1S3D-S1 

usi— aa 

BjoeaRa. 

17.58.860 

».71.97ft 

Sicca  Be 
14,98,804 
9t,«il,SiS 
10.70.1S7 

Sicca  R*. 
Sa.S9,6M 
4S.U,M( 
19.99,961 

acoA  Ri. 

44,95.865 
44,76.857 
». 66.796 

Sien  Ra. 

61.076 
U.';39 

(5,^,W 
15.31. 4» 
11,91,518 

The  trade  between  these  islands  and  the  jiresidencies  of 
Hadiw  and  Bombay,  during  the  same  years,  amounted  to 

the  following  sums :~ 


Tnn. 

MADRAS. 

BOUBAY. 

BxpoTto. 

Inporii. 

Exports. 

1829-  30 

1830-  31 

1831-  32 

Hadru 
Rnpvc*. 
16.UU,4I5 
19,51,972 
1,06,896 

Rupees. 
23,47.227 
17,37,137 

1,19,069 

Rolabny 
Rnpoe*. 

77,436 
8^6,031 
8,79,236 

Bombay 
Rupen. 

6.97,490 
4,18,929 
5,11.327 

The  trade  of  Bengal  with  England  rxHuprehMuIt)  an  im- 
mense variety  of  objects.  The  principal  artidea  of  import 
are  various  miet^s,  foreign  wine  and  spirits,  beer.  wooUen 
and  cotton  olotbi.  cotton  yam,  glass,  and  hardware ;  in  re- 
turn toe  which  the  exports  are,  silk  and  nlk  manufactures, 
fndigownigar.sal^iebe,  and  lac-dye.  Ofthese  articles  indigo 
is  by  flir  the  most  important,  its  value  being  equal  to  nearlr 
one-half  the  total  exports  to  Europe  from  the  fwovince.  It 
u  prineip^tv  cultivated  in  Moorahedabad,  Nuddea,  arid 
JessiM*  in  Bengal,  and  Tirhoot  in  Bahar,  where  there  are 
alic^tber  ftom  300  to  400  factories  in  pperation.  But  little 
indigo  was  exported  ftom  India  befbro  Vtie  beginning  of  the 
present  centurv.  Cotton  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  part  of 
tlie  export  trane  of  Bengal,  which  proyince  does  not  produce 
more  (» that  article  than  is  reauirc^  for  the  use  of  the  inha- 
bitanta.  Durmg  tho  period  when  all  the  fine  muslins  con- 
sumed in  Europe  were  exported  from  India,  the  quantity  of 
cottm  grown  m  Bengtj  did  not  equal  one-eighth  of  the 
quantity  wojrked  up  there  into  piece  goods.  The  necessary 
supidjr  waa  imported  from  the  Deocan,  the  Dooah,  and  va- 
rions  parts  of  .the  Maharatta  country.  }n  one  particular  year, 
the  vulue  of  cotton  which  passed  through  the  flintier  cus- 
tom-house of  Manjee  at  tne  ronfluence  of  the  Gogra  and 
Gflmges,  amounted  in  value  to  a  crore  of  rupees  (one  million 
sterUng),  but  tbjs  was  an  extraordinary  itntrortalion.  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  was  shipped  from  Calcutta  to  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  revolutions  in 
trade  that  vas  ever  witnessed  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  eoUon-spinning  and  weaving  machinery  in  this  country, 
nrevious  to  which  the  cotton  piece-goods  brought  from  India 
mrmed  the  bulk  of  what  was  used  in  Great  Britain.  Now, 
the  comparatively  email  importations  are  all,  or  nearly  all. 
re-exported,  and  we  in  our  turn  have  become  manubcturers 
br  «  great  part  of  the  population  of  India.  The  quantity 
oT  cotton  goods  exported  to  that  quarter  in  1833  was  sixty 
i^lions  of  yards,  besides  live  million  pounds  of  cotton  twist, 
for  the  use  of  the  Bengalese  weavers.  This  trade  has  grown 
up  since  the  opening  of  the  interc-ourse  with  India  On  the 
pert  of  private  adventurers  in  1813. 

With  the  exception  of  the  districts  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
silk  is  grown  in  every  part  of  the  pronnce  of  Bengal,  and 
fnu  »  coDiiderable  part  of  its  exports;  nearly  the  whole 
^matiXj  «r  raw  siUt  that  Ib  ihipped  b  sent  to  Kngland, 


which  likewise  receives  mora  than  half  of  the  silk  fabrics  ex 
ported  from  the  isoviiifse. 

Sugar,  which  has  for  a  long  time  been  largely  produced 
in  this  province,  does  not  form  a  great  proportion  of  its 
exports,  a  fact  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  imposition  of 
discriminating  duties  in  &vour  of  the  sugar  of  other  posses- 
sions, by  the  only  countries  likely  to  become  consumers  of 
the  produce  of  Bengal.  It  is  probable  that  the  distinction 
thus  made  by  the  iegislature  of  this  kingdom,  in  favour  of 
our  West  Indian  ppssessions.  will  not  be  persisted  in  much 
longer,  and  in  that  oase  it  is  confidently  expect^  that  Bengal 
would  contribute  very  largely  to  the  supply  of  our  markets 
with  an  article  now  become  one  of  the  necessaries  of  lile. 

Saltpetre  is  another  artiole  of  importance  in  the  ^^(.temal 
commerce  of  Bepga^.  Nearly  seven-eighths  of  whole 
quantity  shipped  from  the  province  comes  to  this  country. 
This  branch  of  tr»de  i*  valuable,  fh)m  its  furnishing  a  uia- 
terial  f^jx  of  the  freight  of  homeward-bound  »b)ps,  the 
weight  ai)d  bulk  of  saltpetre  being  gre«t  in  pniponiun  to  |ts 
money  value,  while  (he  opposite  cunaition  holds  with  regajrd 
to  the  greater  part  of  the  productions  of  India.  When  tiie 
contemplated  alteration  shall  be  effected  in  Regard  to  the 
duty  on  sugar,  tbi^  article  will  offer  a  similar  advantage  to 
sbiu-o^vners,  an4  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  saltpetre. 

The  import  trad^  of  Bengal  from  England  may  be  ex 
pected  to  full  short  of  its  former  amount,  now  that  our  privaie 
merchants  have  direct  intercourse  witfi  China.  A  great 
part  of  what  is  called  'the  countr^^  trade,'  between  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  has  consisted  of  Bntish  manufactures,  which 
now  go  direct  from  London  and  Liverpool. 

From  France  Bengal  feceives  wine  and  brandy  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  t)^  same  uticles  were  formerly  sup- 
plied by  England.  The  returns  are  principally  made  in 
saltpetre  and  indi^. 

To  Portugal  cotton  piece-goods  form  the  principal  ex- 
port ;  the  imports  consist  almost  wholly  of  bullion  and  wine. 
As  regards  the  latter  article,  a  great  alteration  has  occurred 
of  late  years,  in  the  substitution,  by  the  European  residents 
in  India,  of  sherry  for  Madeira  wine ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  piece-goods  of  India  are  now  mainly  superseded 
in  Portugal  by  the  cheaper  products  of  English  looms.  A 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  Portugal  wiUi  China  has  been 
carried  on  intermediately  through  Calcutta,  at  which  port 
the  Portuguese  traders  take  in  opium  and  cotton,  the  re- 
turns for  which  go  dureet  from  Canton  to  Portugal,  or  to  the 
tranaatlantift  possessions  of  that  country.  A  trade  nearly 
similar  in  its  character  has  been  kept  up  between  Bei^pd 
and  Brazil,  since  the  political  separation  or  the  latter  country 
from  Portugal,  but  this  commerce  has  declined  in  amount 
of  late  years. 

The  United  States  of  America  take  from  Bengal  silk, 
piece-goods,  and  indigo,  with  some  other  articles  of  Indian 
produce  to  a  small  amount.  North  America  has  little  to 
offer  of  its  own  produce  in  exchange,  and  consequently  the 
imports  thence  consist  mostly  of  specie,  or  of  metals  and 
manuftctured  goods  procured  from  Europe.  Of  late  years, 
some  common  cotton  fabrics  of  America,  under  the  name 
of '  domestics,'  have  found  a  markiet  in  BengaL 

Bengal  exports  to  Java  piece-goods  and  opium,  and  re- 
ceives m  return  copper  of  Japan,  Banca  tin,  with  pepper 
and  spices,  the  produce  of  Java.  The  trade  with  Sumatra 
has  nearly  ceased,  since  the  cession  of  Bencoolen  to  iha 
Dutch.  To  Manilla  cotton  piece-goods  are  sent;  the  re- 
turns are  copper  and  silver  from  the  South  American  mines, 
and  a  few  trifling  articles  of  fragrant  woods  and  sjnces,  the 
produce  of  the  Philippine  isles. 

From  the  Coromandel  coast  chank-shefls  are  brought,  to 
a  ooDsiderable  value.  These  shells  are  employed  by  tlM 
If  uidiu  tn  their  rdigioui  worship,  and  are  put  into  bracelet^ 
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or  mni  round  toa  uiele :  poyment  for  them  is  luuattyinade 
in  rice,  end  in  some  Euro|>eBn  goods.  C^lon  suppliM  Ben- 
gal with  OQOOa-nut  oil,  coir,  a  raw  pearls,  some  spices,  and 
chank-sheUs,  in  return  for  piece-goods,  sugar,  silk,  and  rice. 
Teak  timber,  sandal-wood,  coir,  cocoa-nuts,  and  some  drugs 
are  received  from  Mi^abur.  which  takes  in  payment  piece- 
goods,  metals,  and  British  woollens,  with  dates,  raisins,  coral 
and  pearls  brought  from  the  Arabian  and  Persiao  Gulfs. 
From  the  ronntries  bordering  on  these  gulfs  Bengal  receives 
Persian  copper,  sdmonds,  dates,  coffee,  gums,  pearls,  coir, 
cocoa-nuts,  pepper,  and  bullion,  the  last  in  a  large  propor- 
tion, chiefly  in  the  form  of  Spanish  dollars,  Persian  rupees, 
gdd  tomauns,  and  Venetian  sequins.  Tho  returns  are  made 
in  cotton  {neee^oods.  silk  goo^  indigo,  snnr,  and  grain. 

The  lunritius  i*  snpdied  with  luge  shipments  of  riee 
from  Bengal,  and  ^vea  m  ntnm  pepper  and  spices  from  the 
Malabar  coast 

Penang,  and  of  late  years  Singapore,  have  been  the  chief 
entrepdts  of  the  trade  carried  on  between  Bengal  and  the 
straits  of  Halaoca,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  Molucca  islands. 
The  moatTBhiaUe  part  of  the  import  trade  from  this  quarter 
b  treasure,  in  the  form  of  gold-dust  from  Borneo  and  Su- 
matra, and  dollars  and  Sycee  silver  brought  by  Chinese 
vesaeU.  Besides  the  precious  metals,  Bengal  receives  pep- 
per, spices,  tin,  various  drugs,  betel-nut,  and  wax.  Cotton 
jnece-goods,  opium,  and  rice  form  the  principal  articles  of 
export  from  Bengal  to  these  settlements. 

From  iti»  Burmese  empire  Bengal  importa  timber  and 
|iliidn,with  a  oonaidenble  value  of  gold  and  silver  treasure, 
hath  of  wlueh  netala  are  in  die  form  of  circular  flat  cakes 
of  Tariooa  sises  ud  itandardi,  from  pore  gold  or  silver  to 
two-thirdi  alloy.  Small  quantitiei  «  wax,  sapan^wood, 
ifDiy,  and  drnga  are  likewiia  fhmished  by  thia  trade  to 
Bengd,  which  returns  British  cotton  goods,  giain,  indigt^ 
sugar,  and  opium. 

ahtitartf  Fbreet.'-hi  estimating  the  military  fiiroe  of 
Bengal,  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  the  pn^rtion  em- 
ployod  in  the  province  from  that  stationed  in  other  provinces 
under  the  same  presidency.  The  flHlowii^  numbers  must 
therefore  be  taken  as  applicable  to  the  entire  possessions  of 
the  British  within  the  presidencjr  of  Bengal,  including  Be- 
nares, Bareilly,  the  oMod  districts  on  ue  Nerbudda,  and 
districts  ceded  by  the  rajah  of  Berar. 

Aeeording  to  a  return  made  fk»m  the  India  Home  by  the 
mOitary  Mvetary  in  1833,  the  military  Ibne  in  Bengal, 
according  to  the  most  recent  aocounti,  was  aa  foUoira  >- 
Engineers — Officers,  European 
Native  . 


Non-eflsnnut.  Offi- 
,  ears  and  Privates 

Artillery— Europ.,  Horse,  Offic.  45 

Privates  1,313 

„          „    Foot,  Officers  89 

Privates  2,956 


44 
13 
—  M 


813 


86» 


1,358 


3,046 


Native,  Horse,  Offic.  18 

Priv.  407 

M    Foot,  Officers  85 

Privataa  3,020 


Cava]ry~Euro.  (King's)  Offic.  54 

Priv.  1,181 

„     Native  (Comp.*s)  Offic  463 

Pfiv.  8,748 


•4,403 


4S5 


3.114 


3,539 


7,942 


1,235 


9,211 


Infantry— Eun^ean,  Officers  .  289 

Privates .  8.061 

M       Native,  Officers  .  .  3.964 

Privates  .  .  77.518 


10^0 


8,350 


■80,488 


88,832 


Canindftnrari 


108,099 


Brangkt  temid 

Invalida       .         .         .         .  . 

Pioneers  ..... 
Hospital— Surgeons  and  AsHat*3nigeoas  222 
NaUve  Doctors      .       .  S3S 

Staff,  inelnding  Commissariat       •  . 


10S.OM 
3.746 
851 


457 
440 


Total       .       .        .  113,583 

The  expense  of  this  army,  as  stated  in  the  same  rrtum 
by  the  auditor  of  Indian  accounts,  amounted  to  the  gross 
sum  of  4,329,537/.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  cost  of  mili- 
tary stores  sent  from  England  is  included  in  this  state- 
ment. 

Revenue,  — It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  distinction 
between  tlw  financial  resulto  of  the  province  of  Bengal  and 
those  of  the  entire  presidency,  which  latter,  therefore,  are 
here  given,  underdifferent  heads,  for  the  year  1832-33,  the 
latest  for  whidi  any  detailed  account  has  been  given: 

Reoenuet  and  Charge*  qf  the  Bengal  Pmidmc^  for  tk* 

year  1832-33. 


Land  revenue     .  . 
Stamp  duties   .  . 
Sayer  and  Ahkaree  revenues 
S^t  monopoly 
Coat  ana  ehargea 

Opium: 
Cost  and  eE 

CuabHDs 
Other  receqitB 


1,72,62,960 
58.73,396 

1,15,11.841 
36,43,570 


Charges  of  collectinff  stamp  duties, 
land  sayer  and  Ahkaree  reve- 
nues, and  custom  duties       .  1,13,02,630 
Civil  and  political  charges      .  87,15,451 
Judicial  and  poliee      .       ,  1,08.97.894 
Military  and  misodlaneoos     ,  4,86,91,451 


Bupca*. 

6,54.03,393 
35,71.948 
40,03.401 


1,18,89,564 


76.68.26'2 
70,73,727 
87,17,696 

19,68,87.ni 


IntMeiton  debt 


7,36,07,426 
1,88,14,989 


8,88.22,395 

Snrphuravenna      .        .       Rs,  1.80,05,498 

or  £1,800,549 

(Ayin-i-Akbari ;  Rennell'a  Memoir  of  a  Map  <^  Himdu- 
etan  ;  Mills's  History  Britith  India ;  Mr.  Charies  Grant's 
Obtervatiom  on  the  State  qf  Society  among  the  Aiiatie 
SubjeetM  of  Great  Britain;  various  Reports  of  Committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
affiiirs  of  the  East  India  Company  in  1821,  1828,  1830.1831, 
and  1832 ;  Tables  of  the  Revenue,  Population,  &c.  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  vajt  iii. ;  Wilsons  Revieto  qf  the  Exter- 
nal Commerce  of  Bengal  (published  in  Calcutta) ;  M*Phcr- 
son's  History  of  the  European  Commerce  with  India;  Dr. 
Francis  Hamilton's  (late  Buchanan)  Statistical  Survey 
eertain  Districts  qf  BengiUi  MS.  in  the  library  of  th 
East  India  Company.) 

BENOAU  LANGtTAOE.  Among  the  numerous  ver^ 
naeular  dialects  now  spoken  in  northern  India,  and  aj^a- 
rently  descended  far  the  most  part  from  the  ancioit  dauieal 
luiguage  of  the  country,  the  Sanscrit,  few  possess  stronger 
claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  linguist  as  well  as  the 
politician  than  the  Bengdtt,  the  colloquial  medium  of  a 
population  of  more  tha.n  twenty  millions,  spread  over  a 
territory  of  about  100,000  scjuare  miles.  The  alphabet 
employed  by  the  natives  in  writing,  and  adopted  by  Euro- 
peans in  printing  books  in  the  Bengftll  language,  is  evi- 
dently bonowed  from  the  Devanftgan,  the  character  peon- 
liarly  appropriated  to  fix  the  Sanscrit  language :  both  com 
prise  fourteen  vowels  and  diphthonga,  and  thir^-tiiree  eon 
sonants.  The  resemblance  in  form  which  the  Bengfllt  bears 
to  the  Devanfisari  charai^  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the 
current  EngUAi  handwriting  to  the  form  of  letters  employed 
in  printing.  The  ground-work  of  the  Bengftlt  language  ia 
altogether  Stuiserit,  just  as  that  of  the  Italian  or  Spanish  is 
I^tin.  with  a  comparatively  small  addition  of  words  which 
eannot  be  traced  to  that  iource.^nt  the  refined  syilem  of 
Digitized  byLaOOglC 
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gramiDatical  inflexions,  which  ronstitiitea  so  prominent  a 
diaracteristic  of  the  Saniicrit  language,  has  in  BengSlt 
ilmoBt  entirely  disappeared;  and  the  want  of  terminations 
marking  the  cases  and  numbers  of  the  noun,  or  the  persons 
and  tenses  of  the  verb,  is  sullied  by  particles  and  other 
auxiliary  words>  often  rather  clumsily  subjoined  (hardly 
ever  preflxttd)  to  the  mutilated  stems  of  Sanscrit  words. 
The  Bengfilt  has,  however,  preserved  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  iSo  &oul^,  so  conspicuous  in  Sanscrit,  of  forming 
compound  words,  and  recent  writers  have  largely  availed 
UiemseWes  of  this  advant^e,  especially  in  treatises  on 
Hindu  law  and  on  philosophical  subjects :  we  allude  espe* 
ciaQy  to  the  Bengfllt  translation  of  the  second  book  of  the 
MittlAtharS  (a  Sanscrit  law-book  of  high  authority),  pub- 
lished by  Lakshmt  NSrfiyana  Nyfiy&lankfira  (in  1824,  Svo.), 
and  to  that  of  the  Npdj/adartana,  by  Kftdnfttha  Tarko- 
nanchSnana  (Calcutta,  1821,  8m). 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bengdlt  language  was  ever 
employed  for  literaiy  purposes  prior  to  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  earUest  Bengdll  work  extant  is  the  Chaitanya- 
CharitBmrita,  by  KrishnadSsa,  a  disciple  of  the  Vaisbnava 
fanatic  Chaitaava,  the  ibunder  of  «  new  mode  of  the  worship 
of  Kriahna.  who  lived  towaxda  the  dose  of  the  fifteenth 
eratuzy.  This  work,  which  ii  laid  to  be  almost  as  mufih 
Sanscrit  as  BengttT,  was  tOl  within  very  recent  times  fol- 
lowed by  only  a  few  compositions,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  the  poetical  versions,  from  Sanscrit  into  Ben- 
gilt,  of  the  MahibMrata,  by  Kftsid&sa,  and  of  the  RStnS' 
yona,  hj  Klrtivlsa;  these  works  are  very  popular  in 
Ben^,and  are  frequently  recited  at  the  bouses  of  Hindoos 
during  several  days,  before  assemblies  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred auditors.  Khemananda  is  named  as  the  author  of  a 
hymn  called  Manasd-mangala,  which  in  still  recited  at  the 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Manasft.  in  the  western 
provinces  of  Bengal.  A  treatise  on  arithmetic,  written  in 
verse,  is  ascribed  to  Subhancara :  this  work,  and  a  treatise 
called  OufwIak^inSt  appear  to  have  been  the  only  ele- 
mentary books  oompmea  by  natives  of  Bengal  for  tho  pur- 
poaes  of  education.  A  new  epoch  in  BengSIt  literature  seems 
to  have  begun  with  the  foundation  of  the  ooUega  of  Fort 
'William  near  Calcutta,  and  with  the  labours  itf  Dr.  Carey 
and  his  colleasues  the  Serampore  missionaries,  to  whom, 
according  to  uie  expression  of  a  native  author,  may  be 
ascribed  '  the  revival  of  the  BengfUt  language,  its  improve- 
ment, and  in  fact  its  establishment  as  a  language.*  The 
Bible  and  various  works  of  modem  literature  were  trans- 
lated into  Bengilt,  and  printed :  among  others, '  Buoyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress,'  by  F.  Carey  (Serampore,  1821),  *Ras- 
selak,'  by  RS^S.  Krishnachandra  Roy,  and  tbe  *  Discourse 
on  the  Advant^es  of  Knowledge,'  published  by  the  Society 
fcx  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  same  time 
vsrioni  elementary  works  were  priniM,  partly  by  the  nissiou 
preas  at  Serampore,  and  partly  under  the  suiwrintondence 
ai  the  Cikutta  School-Book  Society.  An  impulse  was 
thus  given  to  flie  cultivation  of  the  language  among  Euro- 
peane  as  well  as  among  the  natives,  ud  the  taste  of  the 
latter  far  reading  is  attested  by  the  fkct  that  no  less  than 
six  newspapers  in  the  BengSlt  language  are  now  circulated 
In  Calcutta  and  its  vicinity.  One  of  the  latest  publications 
in  BengSlt  that  has  come  under  our  notice  is  '  A  Dictionary 
in  English  and  BengSl!,  translated  irom  Todd's  edition  of 
Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  by  RSm  ComulsSn'  (Seram- 
pore, 1834,  2  vols,  4to.).  a  work  which  does  high  honour  to 
the  zeal  and  perseverance,  and,  as  far  as  we  may  presume 
to  give  an  opinion,  to  the  talent  and  skill  of  the  translator. 
(See  the  account  of  this  work  given  by  a  competent  judge 
in  the  (London)  Asiatic  Jownal,  tor  April,  1835,  mt. 
221 — ^236.)  We  are  indebted  to  the  author's  prefitce  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  ueeeding  remaika  eonceming  the 
literatnre  of  the  Bengfllt  language. 

To  Snnpeana  who  wish  to  commence  the  study  of  the 
Bengfin  language,  the  following  elementary  works  and 
dictitmaries  may  be  recommended:  A  Grammar  of  the 
BengdlS  language,  by  the  R^i  Rammohun  Roy  (Cal- 
cutta, Svo.) :  Bi^mente  of  Bertg^  Orammar,  by  6.  0. 
Hanghton  (London,  1821,  4to.);  Bengdlt  Setectims,  with 
a  trantlation  and  a  voeabularjf,  by  the  same  author  (Lon- 
dfuo,  1822.  4to.).  Dictiontales  m  BengSlt  and  English  have 
been  pubtished  by  H.  P.  Forster  (Calcutta,  1799,  2  vols. 
4to.)  ;  Dr.  Carey  (Serampore,  1 825,  3  vols.  4to. ;  abridged 
n  2  vols.  Svo.  by  F.  Carey  and  Marshman,  Serampore, 
.827—30) ;'  W.  Morton  (Calcatta,  18S8.  Svo.) ;  and  Sir  G. 
C  HaDgfaton  (Lioudon,  1833,  4to.), 


BENOA'ZI,  a  town  of  Barbary,  situated  at  the  eastern 
entrance  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  the  district  of  Barca.  It 
stands  close  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  extremity  of  a  beautiful 
plain,  eictending  to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  are  fourteen  miles  to  the  S.E.  The  coast  is 
sandy  for  about  half  a  mile  inland,  but  beyond  there  is  a 
mixture  rock  and  excellent  soil,  which  is  well  wooded,  and 
supplies  the  town  abundantly  with  own  and  vegetabtos;  cattle 
and  sheep  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

The  port  appears  formerly  to  Imve  been  capable  of  con- 
taining vessels  of  two  and  uiree  hundred  tons  burden ;  but 
it  is  f^t  filling  up  with  sand  and  alluvium,  brought  down  by 
the  heavy  rains  which  annually  deluge  the  town,  and  boats 
only  can  now  enter  where,  fifty  years  ago,  large  ships  used 
to  lie.  It  is  well  protected  by  a  reef  of  rocks  lying  across 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth,  which  leave  a  narrow 
and  difficult  channel  on  each  side,  only  accessible  to  vessels 
drawing  seven  or  eight  feet  water.  The  harbour  doubtless 
communicated  in  former  times  with  a  large  salt-water  lake 
(probably  the  Tritonis  of  Strabo,  p.  836)  to  the  southwaid 
of  the  town,  but  from  the  accumulation  ot  sand  this  com- 
munication is  now  interrupted  during  the  aiunmer  months. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  stands  the  castle,  eon- 
sftucted  on  the  ruins  of  some  antient  buil^ng,  whkih  are 
still  visible  above  iho  soil;  but  the  present  struotare  is  so 
slightly  put  together  with  small  stones  and  mud,  ttuit  it  is 
deemed  prudent  not  to  fira  salutes  firom  it.  It  is  prov^ed 
with  nine  guns,  eighteen-pounders ;  its  form  is  square,  with 
hnind  towers  at  three  of  the  angles;  but  the  fourth,  tiie 
only  one  which  would  prove  o^nsivo  to  vessels  enteringthe 
harbour,  is  occupied  by  a  pile  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  harem  of  the  governor. 

The  houses,  like  most  Arab  buildings,  ara  constructed  of 
rough  small  stones,  cemented  with  mud  instead  of  mortar. 
They  consist  of  a  ground-floor  only,  which  is  built  round  a 
quadrangular  open  court-yard,  into  which  the  doors  of  the 
sevoal  chambers  open,  but  the  diamboB  seldom  communi- 
cato  with  each  other :  fins  court-yard  is  not  paved,  and  in 
the  better  class  of  houses  there  is  awellintheoantre.  The 
roofo  are  flat,  fwmed  of  rafters,  ovM  which  an  laid  mats,  then 
a  quantity  of  sea-weed  or  other  vegetable  rabUsh,  »ad  over 
the  whole  a  thick  stratum  of  mud,  oeat  down  to  fyrm  a  ter* 
race,  on  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  grass  and  barley 
growihg,  and  goats  feeding.ver^  oontenteoly.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  spread  a  preparation  of  lime  over  the  mud, 
which  forms  a  surface  impervious  to  the  weather,  as  long  as 
the  coating  remuns  in  good  condition,  and  serves  to  collect 
the  rain  into  some  general  reservoir.  During  the  heavy 
rains  which  occur  from  January  till  March  eveiy  year,  these 
frail  fabrics  give  way,  and  fall  in  on  their  indolent  tenants, 
who  generally  neglect  all  repairs  till  they  an  roused  from 
their  lethargy  by  the  screams  of  wife  and  children,  fre- 
quently seriously  wounded  by  the  fall  of  the  root  At  this 
season  the  streets  are  litenuly  converted  into  rivers,  the 
market  is  without  supplies,  from  the  impossibili^  of  driving 
the  cattle  into  town,  and  many  thousand  sheep  and  goats 
perish  from  the  bledc  mad»  and  chilling  raina  which  then 
prevail. 

The  market-place  contains  a  pool  d  stagnant  and  putrid 
water,  which  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  the  blood  and 
offaX  of  the  animals  killed  there,  and  of  these  offensive  pests 
there  are  several  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  From  this 
and  the  general  filth  of  the  place,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Bengazi  has  become  proverbial  for  flies,  the  swarms  of  which 
are  really  a  most  senous  nuisance  during  the  day,  and  are 
exchanged  at  night  for  myriads  of  fteas  and  mosquitoes. 

Bengasi  is  in  the  domini<ms  of  the  pa«ha  (tf  IVipoli,  under 
whom  it  is  governed  by  a  bey,  generally  onmected  with  the 
{Msha's  fanuly,  as  ftom  its  oommeree  it  la  considered  a  lucra- 
tive appointment  The  bey,  his  officen.  and  the  troops  re- 
side in  the  castle.  The  town  contuns  about  2000  inhabifc- 
ants,  a  large  propmlion  of  whom  are  Jewa  and  negro  slaves . 
the  former,  in  spite  of  the  many  heavy  exactions  on  them, 
are  the  principal  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  com,  and  wool ;  for 
the  first  of  these  Malta  always  ofTers  a  ready  and  (with  a 
favourable  passage)  a  lucrative  market :  indeed  this  branch 
alone  employs  a  great  number  of  smsU  veuds  during  flie 
summer  months. 

Dysentery,  liver  complaints,  cutaneous  diseases,  and  fevers 
are  common  in  Bengazi,  but  cases  of  ophthalmia  are  com- 
paratively rare.  Smps  touehing  at  this  port  are  always 
sura  to  find  a  plentifm  su^l^.ofl)eefi  'f^^i^^^^ 
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vith  fruit,  vegetables,  and  water.  The  fig  and  palm  dourish 
nbundantljr;  the  ft^-tree,  for  the  most  part  wild,  produces 
onlj'  a  small  fruit,  which  never  comes  to  perfection  ;  but  the 
fruit  of  the  palm-tree  forms  too  essential  a  part  of  Arab  foo<l 
to  allow  the  natives  to  neglect  any  of  the  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  ensuring  the  growth  and  ripening  of  dates. 

Bengazi  occupies  the  sttti  of  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  of  the  Heaperis  of  earlier  tunes,  one  of  the  Cyrenaic 
cities ;  but  very  few  reraaint  now  appear  abo^e  ground  to 
nark  its  former  importance,  and  Berenice  has  disappeared 
beneath  »  soil  which  now  onl^  bears  a  miserable  ^ty  Arab 
town.  Very  extensive  remuns  ore,  however,  still  found 
within  half  a  mile  around  Bengazi,  at  the  depth  of  a  foot  or 
two  below  the  surface ;  and  whenever  a  house  is  intended  to 
he  huilt,  tho  projector  has  only  to  send  a  few  men  to  exca- 
vate in  the  neighbourhood  to  discover  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  Grecian  architecture ;  but  as  these  are  gene- 
rally too  large  for  the  purposes  of  modern  buildings,  they 
are  broken  up  on  the  spot  into  small  pieces,  to  be  imbedded 
in  the  mud  which  forms  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
dweUings. 

Though  the  walls  of  Berenice  were  completely  rebuilt 
by  Justinian  (Procopius  irtpi  KTw/tAruvr  book  vi.)>  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  them  now  remains  above  the  ground;  but 
to  tlw  north  of  the  town  reserroirs  may  be  traced,  with 
troughs  of  stone,  which  served  either  for  the  reception  of 
rain  or  other  water  brought  from  the  springs  of  sweet 
water  about  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town, 
where  all  the  wells  are  at  present  brackish.  At  the  time 
of  the  heavy  rafns,  many  coins  and  gems  are  continually 
washed  down  from  this  spot,  where  a  bank  of  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  has  been  formed  by  the  rubbish  of  the  antient 
city. '.  From  the  nature  of  the  country  immediately  around, 
its  lakes  and  swamps,  it  is  probable  that  Berenice  did  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  town.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  quarries  whence  the  materials  for 
the  antient  dtf  were  procured,  which,  when  not  far  frdtn 
the  town,  were  usually  excavated  for  tombs,  no  sepulchral 
traces  could  be  found:  they  must,  therefore,  bo  sought  be- 
neath the  soil  with  other  remains. 

Some  of  these  quarries  are  sunk  perpendicularly  down 
below  the  plain  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  are  not  visible 
tin  closely  approached.  Besides  these  there  ore  some  sin- 
gular chasms  of  natural  formation,  whose  bottoms  present  a 
flat  surfkco  of  excellent  soil,  several  hundred  feet  in  length, 
enclosed  within  steep  and  for  the  most  part  perpendicular 
sides  of  solid  rock,  rising  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  before  they  reach  the  level  of  the  plain.  They  gene- 
rally present  a  scene  of  the  greatest  luxuriante ;  and  in 
these  calm  and  beautifhl  retreats  the  authors  from  whom  we 
quote  appear  to  recognise  the  far-ffimed  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides  described  by  Scvlax.  (Hudson's  Minor  Geo^r. 
vol.  i.)  In  support  of  this  hypothesis,  ^ey  also  adduce  Phny 
(v.  S)  and  PtoleiDy.  corroborated  by  the  original  name  of  the 
town,  which  was  called  the  town  of  the  Hesperides. 

Some  of  these  chasms  have  assumed  the  form  of  takes, 
in  most  of  which  the  water  appears  to  he  very  deep,  rising 
in  some  iwarly  to  the  top,  and  in  others  about  twenty  feet 
below.  There  are  also  several  subterranean,  caves,  one  of 
which,  at  the  depth  of  about  eighty  fhet  below  the  surface 
of  the  plain,  contains  a  lai^  hoAy  oNtesh  water,  said  to  run 
tK  into  the  earth,  and  in  some  places  thirty  feet  deep. 
This  cave  widens  ont  into  a  spacious  chamber,  the  sides  of 
which  have  evidently  been  shaped  by  the  chisel,  and  it  rises 
to  a  considerable  heucht.  This  body  of  water  has  been 
■apposed  to  be  the  ^thon  or  Ladon  river  of  the  antient 
writers.  The  lake  at  the  back  of  the  town  may  probably  be 
the  Tribmii  of  Btrabo,  bat  the  island  in  it  on  which  stood 
tiie  Temple  of  Veniu  has  dinnpeaied.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Beiq^  stiU  oflbn  much  for  the  research  of  the  intelli- 

rit  traveller.  BengaM  Castle  lies  In  32°  7*  N.  lat,  SCf*  3' 
long. 

(Beechey's  Expedition  into  4frt"ca/  Delia  Cella's  Nar- 
rative; Pacho's  Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  la  Cyre- 
na'ique,  ^.) 

BENQEli.  The  writings  of  fbw  German  divines  have 
exercised  so  much  influence  upon  English  Christians  as 
those  of  Johann  Albrecht  Bengel.  Few  have  read  his 
works,  but  many  are  influenced  by  their  readers.  John 
Wesley  states  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  exnlanatory  notes  upon 
the  NewTestament,  which  are  a  symbolical  book*,  or  one  of 

•  UMmboUct  AaiiMM|iinto«aaMii«>arArilhiBHMnl,wi 
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the  standards  of  the  Methodist  connexion,  and  to  whiea 
every  Wcsleyan  methodist  preacher  has  to  declare  Wi 
assent*  'I  once  designed  to  write  down  barely  what  oe- 
curred  to  my  own  mind,  consulting  none  but  the  inspired 
writers ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  acquainted  with  that  great 
light  of  the  Christian  world  Cately  gone  to  his  rewmrd) 
Bengelius,  than  I  entirely  changed  my  design,  being  tho- 
rou^ly  convinced  it  might  be  of  more  serniM  to  the  eauie 
of  religion  were  I  barely  to  translate  his  **  Gnomon  Novi 
Testamenti,"  than  to  write  many  volnmes  upon  it.  Manjr 
of  his  excellent  notes  I  have  therefore  translatad ;  man^ 
more  I  have  abridged ;  omitting  that  part  which  was  purely 
critical,  and  giving  the  substance  of  the  rest  Those  va- 
rious readings  likewise  which  be  has  showed  to  have  a  vast 
majority  of  antient  copies  and  translations  on  their  side,  I 
have  without  scrapie  incorporated  with  the  text;  which, 
after  his  manner,  I  have  divided  all  along  (though  not 
omitting  the  common  division  into  chapters  and  verses, 
which  is  of  use  on  various  accounts)  according  to  the  matter 
it  contains,  making  a  larger  or  smaller  jnuse,  just  as  the 
sense  requires.  And  even  this  is  such  an  help  in  many 
places,  as  one  who  has  not  tri^  it  can  scarcely  conceive.* 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Bible, 
passffii  a  similar  encomiui:i  upon  BengeL 

Bengel  was  bom  on  the  2'ltb  June,  1687,  at  Winnenden* 
about  fifteen  miles  firom  Stuttgard ;  his  &ther  was  a  Lu- 
theran clei^'man  in  Winnenden.  His  first  instruction  he 
received  from  his  father,  who,  contrary  to  the  harsh  practice 
of  those  times,  employed  an  easy  and  agreeable  method  of 
teaching.  Bengel  enjoyed  but  for  a  short  time  the  care  of 
his  father,  who  died  of  an  epidemic,  which  raged  in  his 
native  town,  in  the  year  1693:  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  meanest  habitations  of  the  |>oor,  and  thus  died 
in  the  discharge  of  his  ministerial  duties.  The  armies  of 
Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  country  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Bengel's  father,  and  burned  the  house  which  his 
mother  had  Iwught.  His  father's  library  was  destroyed  in 
the  conflagration.  From  this  time  Bengel  was  educated 
and  supported  by  David  Wendel  Splndler,  a  fliend  of  his 
father's.  This  gentleman  kept  a  school  in  tbe  castle  at 
Winnenthal,  but  was  afterwards  driven  from  place  to  place, 
until  he  was  appointed,  in  1699,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
grammar  school  at  Stuttganl.  He  took  Bengel  with  him 
wherever  he  went.  At  stuttgard,  Bengel  m^e  very  satis- 
factory progress  in  the  antient  and  modem  languages,  but 
would  have  been  deprived  of  a  university  education,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  mother's  marriage,  after  ten  years  widow- 
hood, with  Johana  Albrecht  Gloeckler,  who  was  steward 
to  the  convent  at  Maulbronn.  It  is  to  this  pious  man 
the  church  owes  the  services  of  Bengel,  who  was  re- 
ceived in  1703  into  the  theological,  colfege  at  Tubingen, 
where  he  studied,  for  the  first  year,  philoMphy  and  pmlo- 
logy,  and  afterwards  thedogy.  He  continued  here  until 
1707,  when  he  finished  his  academical  career  by  a  public 
disputation,  '  Do  theologiS  mysticit,*  and  then  became  cu- 
rate in  the  parish  of  Metzingen.  He  had  not  been  there  a 
fortnight,  before  he  discovered  his  inefficiency  to  discharge 
&ithfully  the  duties  of  a  minister  of  die  Cmpel,  and  me 
general  defects  of  a  university  education  for  this  purpose. 
In  about  a  year  he  was  recalled  as  tutor  to  his  college.  He 
himself  states  bis  opinion,  '  That  it  is  very  desb-able,  after 
having  acquired  in  a  country  parish  a  practical  turn  of 
mind  ^ustum  plebeium  et  ^pularem),  to  return  to  col- 
lege to  study  divinity  afresh.  At  this  time  he  wrote  an 
essav  on  the  holiness  of  God,  *  Syntagma  de  Sanctitate  Dei,' 
in  which  he  especially  endeavours  to  prove  that,  according 
to  Snipture  and  reason,  all  divine  attributes  are  contained 
in  holmess.  Soon  afterwords  he  was  appointed  [acceptor 
of  the  seminary  at  Denkendorf,  vrben  tie  xead  especially 
the  letters  of  Cicero  with  his  pupils,  among  whom  he  main- 
tained a  mild  but  strict  discipline.  Bengel  did  not  destior 
the  natural  playfulness  of  the  youths  committed  to  his  ear^. 
At  a  later  period  of  his  lifo  he  become  prelate  *  in  Wiirtem- 
herg.  Thoiigh  Bengel  was  so  weakly  after  his  birth,  that  he 
received  private  baptism,  nevertheless  he  reached  the  age 
sixty- five  years.  Ha  was  several  times  subject  to  dangerous 
disorders,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  became 
his  habit  to  consider  life  as  a  constant  tendency  to  death,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  thoughts  of 
death ;  but  he  did  not  agree  with  those  divines  who  consider 
the  whole  of  divinity  to  be  nothing  more  than  tbe  art  dying. 
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According  to  Bengd,  the  CTarutiau  nas  not  so  much  to  wait 
fa*  dcmtb  as  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
most  important  business  for  every  man  is  to  come  ft-om  a 
state  of  sin  into  a  state  of  grace,  and  afterwards  not  to  look 
for  death,  but  for  the  Lord.  Death  had  originally  no  place 
in  the  economy  of  God,  and  was  only  introduced  afterwards. 
Bengel  did  not  tiiink  highly  of  the  artiflolal  mode  of  dying, 
uid  foUowed  his  own  ioeaB  on  death.  He  would  not  die 
with  »ptritDal  pomp,  but  in  a  common  way,  and  was  em- 
ployed to  the  last  with  bu  proof-aheets.  It  was  as  if  he 
was  called  out  of  his  room  dunng  the  hours  of  work. 

Bengel  left  a  numerous  family :  many  of  his  descendants 
still  remain,  although  six  of'bis  twelve  children  died  before 
him.  His  great-grandson  Burk,  a  clergyman  in  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirtemberg,  published  in  1631  a  Ufe  of  Bengel,  which 
contains  more  authentic  statements  than  former  biographies, 
and  is  about  to  appear  in  an  English  translation. 

The  literary  fame  of  Bengel  has  been  principally  esta- 
blished by  his  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
which  excited  the  emulation  of  Wetstein,  and  facilitated  the 
subsequent  researches  of  Griesbach,  Scholz,  and  Lachmanq. 
His  *Novi  Testamenti  Grsci  recte  cauteque  adornandi 
Prodromus*  was  printed  at  Stuttgard,  1 723,  8vo.,  and  also 
at  Tubingen,  1734  and  1790;  'Cyclus,  sive  de  anno  magno 
Bolis,  Luns,  Stellaram  Consideratio,'  Ulm,  1745,  8vo.; 
*Ordo  Temporum,  a  principle  per  Periodos  (Economie 
Divinae,'  Stuttgard,  1753,  1770,  Svo.;  'Tractatus  de  Sin- 
eeritate  N.  Test.  Qrsce,'  Halle,  1763,  4to. ;  'Apparatus 
Oitieus  Novi  Testamenti,'  Tubing.  1 763,  4to. ;  *  Gnomon 
Novi  Testamenti  in  quo  ex  nativa  verbonim  vi  simplicitas, 
profunditas,  concinnitas  sensuum  ccslestium  indicatur the 
best  edition  was  printed  at  Ulm,  1763.  4to.,  Tiibing.  1 773, 
4to.  His  'Introduction  to  the  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse' 
was  translated  by  X.  Robertson,  M.D.,  Lond.  1757,  8vo. 
This,  as  well  as  his  'Reden  tiberdieOffenbarung  Jobannis,' 
have  still  their  admirers,  who  see  in  the  events  of  our  days 
the  fulfilment  of  BengeVs  Apocalyptical  predictions. 

We  banslate  the  foUowing  extracts  in  order  to  show  the 
diaraeter  of  Bengel. 

'  There  is  no  stronger  proof  of  the  trudi  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  all  relations,  doctrines,  promises,  and 
threatenings  contained  therein,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures 
ihemsdves.  (Veritas  sui  ipsius  est  index.)  Truth  compels 
us  to  adopt  it;  I  recognise  the  hand-writing  of  a  friend 
without  the  messenger's  telliilg  me  from  whom  the  letter 
comes ;  the  sun  is  not  seen  by  means  of  a  torch,  or  any 
other  heavenly  body,  but  from  its  own  rays,  although  a 
Uind  man  cannot  comprehend  how  this  is. 

*  The  efficacy  of  the  divine  word  is  supernatural ;  some- 
times it  overpowers,  especially  such  to  whom  it  is  new ;  it 
unexpectedly  captivates  them  and  kindles  Ibith  in  them 
befbro  the^  have  thought  what  is  faith,  and  why  they  should 
give  credit  to  it  This  is  something  else  than  to  be  con- 
vinced of  human  histories  and  mauiematical  proof.  But 
everr  one  should  endeavour  to  handle  the  word  of  God  de- 
cently, which  is  done  if  we  search  and  examine  everything, 
and  accept  the  truth  as  something  desirable  because  it  is 
truth ;  and  if  we  consequently  obey  the  will  of  God  and 
call  for  his  assistance,  and  by  an  endeavour  to  grow  con- 
stantly in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord,  and  to  show  to  others 
the  right  way.  Those  who  do  this  obtain  an  internal,  as- 
surance  (John  viL  17,  viii.  31,  32;  Romans  xii.  2);  only 
such  as  do  this  obtain  true  wisdom,  communion  with  Jesus, 
the  seal  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  foretaste  Of  eternal  joy. 

'The  Holy  Scriptures  should  be  more  read  in  the 
ebucches.  Ingenious  ideas,  ornamental  figures,  audacious 
conclusions,  high,  strong,  and  6ery  words,  falsely  so  called, 
since  they  are  cold  as  ice,  are  of  very  little  moment ;  be- 
cause if  Mifleation  oonust  in  admiration  o£  fine  inventions, 
in  a  mental  pleasure,  and  a  gratification  of  tiie  ears,  the 
very  thing  lakes  place  which  St.  Paul  calls  to  make  the 
2ron  of  Christ  being  made  of  none  effect.  This  is  the 
destruction  which  wasteth  at  the  noon-day  of  our  enlight> 
ened  times.* 

*  The  Holy  Scriptures  contain,  besides  the  foundation  of 
our  salvation,  many  other  precious  materials.  We  should 
not  consider  the  Bible  as  a  mere  collection  of  passages  and 
examples,  nor  as  separate  remains  of  antiquity,  but  as  one 
whole  of  the  divine  economy  with  the  human  race  in  a 
system  which  begins  with  the  beginning  and  terminates 
with  the  end  of  all  things.   Although  every  Biblical  book 
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is  in  itself  complete,  though  every  Biblical  author  has  his 
own  style,  there  breathes  nevertheless  one  spirit  in  all,  and 
one  idea  penetrates  them  It  becomes  us  to  consider 
nothing  as  useless,  because  one  casts  constantly  a  light  of 
the  other. 

*  The  ex^rienco  of  our  days  proves  the  evil  oonsequences 
of  considering  only  parts  of  the  Scriptures.  Either  there 
arises  a  folae  outcf  /  of  salvation*  and  grace,  which  is  the 
case  among  the  Moravians,  who  constantly  dwell  upon  the 
articles  of  passion  t,  or  an  overstatement  of  the  natural 
light,  so  as  to  reduce  the  Scriptures  witkin  the  limits  of 
reason. 

*  1.  Reason  is  a  noble,  excellent,  and  invaluable  power, 
wherewith  man  perceives  divine  and  natural  things  within 

and  without  himself. 

'  2-  But  reason  is  miserably  corrupted,  and  not  only  ex 
tremely  ignorant,  but  also  subject  to  doubt  and  error. 

'  3.  But  man  retains,  in  spite  of  this  corruption,  a  great 

E reference  over  other  animals ;  he  is  not  a  horse  or  a  mule, 
ut  a  man  who  can  understand  what  is  offered  to  him. 
'4.  Many  things  which  reason  understands  were  also 
known  to  the  heatnen  J. 

*  5,  Reason  is  an  organ  of  truth. 

'  The  (Tonfessiun  of  Augsburg  is,  in  comparison  with  other 
productions  of  that  obscure  age,  something  great :  tiie  other 
symbolical  books  also  hare  so  much  internal  value,  that  tiiey 
should  be  studied  even  if  they  hod  not  so  great  an  historical 
importance.  But  confessions  of  faith  should  never  be  made 
a  bairier  against  a  further  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
truth:  those  divines  who  do  this  might  command  the  sun 
to  stand  still  in  a  summer's  morning  at  four  o'clock  because 
there  is  light  enough. 

*  As  man  consists  of  body  and  soul,  so  also  the  divine  in- 
stitutions have  body  and  soul ;  let  us  take  care  not  to  mis- 
take the  glass  for  the  spirit  which  it  contains,  nor  the  scab- 
bard for  the  sword.  The  external  events  and  the  pro- 
phecies form  the  bones  of  the  canonical  hooks,  but  their 
spiritual  doctrine  is  the  muscles.  The  body  cannot  be  without 
hones,  nor  the  Hcdy  Scriptures  witluiut  external  events. 

'The  hook  Siracn  and  the  Wisdom  <tf  Solomon  are  des- 
titute of  those  external  events,  and  are  considered  neverthe- 
less to  be  canonical  by  such  as  find  pleasure  in  the  spiritual 
only.  But  if  we  only  consider  our  internal  spiritual  ex- 
perience, without  directing  the  attention  to  the  manifold 
or  solid  wonders  of  Qod  in  the  whole  world  and  his  church, 
we  may  easily  fall  into  scepticism,  therefore  it  is  good  not  to 
be  exclusively  occupied  with  such  matters,  books,  and  exer 
cises,  which  belong  to  the  centra!  point  of  the  Crospei,  be- 
cause we  become  in  this  manner  too  delicate.  The  external 
coverings  are  not  in  vain ;  it  is  as  with  the  sweet  pea,  which 
becomes  by  far  more  perfect,  especially  for  seed,  if  we  leave 
it  in  the  pod.  The  word  of  God  is  always  delicious  and 
^d ;  but  on  account  of  the  necessUy  human  explanation 
It  causes  sometimes  an  over-satiety.  ^ 

*  The  antients  had  an  unscriptural  opinion  that  all  the 
condemned  should  be  saved  by  the  unitea  intercession  of  all 
the  saved,  hut  this  could  not  be  termed  the  going  into 
eternal  damnation.  It  is  a  hard  saying, 'until  thou  have 
paid  the  uttermost  farthing but  this  cannot  mean  an  ab- 
solute  eternity,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  said  until. 

'  It  is  questionable  whether  the  sum  of  sins  committed  by 
the  righteous  will  not  be  greater  than  the  sum  of  all  sins 
committed  by  the  unrighteous,  because  the  former  sin  in  a 
more  subtle  manner  than  the  latter. 

*Ifwe  knew  how  highly  the  unhappy  departed  spirits 
value  l^elr  temporal  life,  and  now  experience  so  bitter  dis- 
appointment, we  should  not  fear  spectres,  which  perhaps 
are  by  £ur  mora  afraid  of  the  living  than  we  of  them.  It  is 
beat  not  to  notice  them,  not  to  be  presumptuous,  not  to  in- 
terfere with,  ntx  to  se^  for  them,  but  just  to  go  on  as  if 
they  Were  not 

'  The  apparitions  of  deceased  persons  have  probably  thev 
fixed  period,  after  which  they  cease ;  probably  they  continue 
until  all  the  ligaments  between  soul  and  body  are  entirely 
dissolved.  It  is  probably  as  with  a  fortress,  if  we  arc  com- 
pelled to  quit  it  we  must  pass  many  gates  and  walls. .  For 
souls  which  are  sunk  into  impurity,  it  is  especially  difficult 
to  be  disentangled  from  the  bonds  of  matter ;  from  the  ex- 
pression in  the  Revelatious.  chap,  xviii.  v.  2,  "  Babylon  is 
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benome  the  hBbitaUon  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  everv  foul 
spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird,"  we 
perceive  a  distinction  between  those  unclean  spirits  which 
vere  once  human,  and  the  devils.' 

In  the  year  1742  Bengel  was  induced  by  the  councillor  of 
state,  J.  J.  Mosser,  to  express  publicly  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  Moravians.  He  stated  that  they  behaved  as  if 
the  word  of  God  went  out  from  them  atone,  and  as  if  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven  was  their  exclusive  right 

To  the  question  why  we  should  pray  especially  for  princes, 
he  answered.  *  because  God  wills  that  all  should  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  sinoe  the  great  in  this  world 
cannot  be  reached  by  doctrine,  this  defect  nmst  be  supplied 
by  the  prayers  of  the  &ithfui; 

Once  wnan  some  visitors  were  pleased  to  observe  how  Ben- 
geVs  doves  came  to  the  window  to  eat  from  bis  hand,  he  said, 

*  You  see  that  tt  is  possible  to  serve  merely  by  faith,  so  it  is 
also  with  the  worship  of  Grod.  If  one  has  credit  among  men, 
the  customers  increase.  So  it  is  also  with  God— if  He  gets 
credit  as  the  hearer  of  prayer  all  flesh  turns  to  him.  If  I 
desire  to  know  a  man,  I  should  like  to  see  how  he  conversen 
in  his  closet  with  his  God.  It  is  certain  that  we  cannot  buy 
God*s  favour  for  money ;  but  because  our  Mammon  is  al- 
ways in  some-  degree  unrighteous,  I  give  especial  alms  when 
any  of  my  &mily  are  sick. 

*Why  is  the  discipline  of  the  Calvini&tio  Church  so 
despotic  ? '  *  Because  men  are  such  as  they  describe  their 
God,  and  they  have,  according  to  their  doctrine  of  predesti- 
nation, »  despotio  God.' 

Beneel  declared  the  Latin  work  of  Spinoza  on  human 
servitiue  to  be  a  most  beautiful  book,  because  It  proves  that 
in  man  one  passion  follows  after  another.so  that  lie  is  with- 
out liberty,  like  clock-work.  This  is  true  as  kmg  as  the 
man  is  without  grace,  but  grace  gives  liberty*  and  Uiea  men 
should  immediately  make  use  of  their  free  agengr. 

BENGER,  MISS  EUZABETH  OGILVY,  was  born 
at  the  city  of  Wells  in  1778.  She  was  an  only  child,  and 
her  father,  who  was  a  purser  in  the  navy,  dying  abroad  in 
1 796,  ber  mother  was  left  with  very  slender  means.  Miss 
Benger's  early  life  was  consequently  passed  amidst  many 
privations,  one  of  the  greatest  of  which  was  her  inability  to 
gratifv  her  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge  and  love  of  books. 
At  this  period,  as  she  herself  used  to  relate,  it  was  her  com- 
mon practice  to  plant  herself  at  the  window  of  the  only  book- 
seller s  shop  in  the  little  town  «hk;h  she  then  inhabited,  to 
nad  tiie  open  pages  of  the  publications  there  displayed,  and 
to  return  again,  day  after  ^y,  to  examine  whether,  by  good 
fortune,  a  Ve&t  of  them  might  be  turned  over.  '  From  a  very 
early  period  she  aspired  to  literary  distinction,  and  in  her 
twelfth  year  her  mother  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  her  attend 
a  boys'  school  for  the  purpose  of  studying  Latin.  At  thir- 
teen she  wrote  a  poem  entitled '  The  Female  Geniad,'  whioh 
was  published ;  and  though  containing,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, many  imperfections,  it  exhibited  the  dawnings  of 
genius. 

In  1802,  in  order  to  gratify  her  daughter's  earnest  wish, 
>Mrs.  Benger  came  to  reside  in  London;  and  a  lady  who 
had  previously  known  Miss  Benger,  and  estimated  her  as 
she  deserved,  introduced  her  to  a  circle  of  friends  which  in- 
eluded  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mrs.  Elisabeth 
H«inilton,  Dr.  Aikin,  Dr.  Gregory,  and  others.  Miss  Aikin 
was  amongst  the  number  of  her  warmest  friends ;  and  it  is 
from  a  short  aooount  of  Miss  Benger's  life  by  this  lady  that 
the  information  contained  in.  the  present  notice  is  obtained. 
The  young  and  eager  girl,  who  at  one  period  derived  her 
literary  gratifications  from  the  shop-wjndow  of  a  country 
bookseller,  was  often  enabled,  says  Miss  Aikin,  to  assemble 
round  her  humble  tea-table  names  whose  celebrity  would 
have  attracted  attention  in  the  proudest  saloons  of  the  me- 
tropolis. 

Miss  Benger's  first  literary  efforts  were  directed  to  the 
drama,  but  in  this  department  she  did  not  prove  successful, 
and  she  soon  abandoned  it.   She  next  wrote  a  poem  on  the 

*  Abdition  of  the  Slave  Trade,'  which,  with  two  othen,  was 
published  in  4to.,  with  engravings.  She  also  publidied  two 
novels,  to  which  she  did  not  attach  her  name.  None  of  the 
above  vorks  can  be  considered  as  very  perfect  compositions. 
It  was  as  a  biographical  writer  that  she  obtained  her  first 
decided  success,  and  her  reputation  became  fully  established 
by  her  historical  biographies.  At  the  period  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  Sth  of  January, 
1837,  HiiM  Benger  woa  engaged  in  writing  *  Memoirs  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Fzanoe.'  In  private  lifo  she  was  sincerely 


beloved  and  esteemed  for  the  warmth  of  her  heart  and  du 
interested  character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Miss  Benger's  biographical 
works: — I.  '  Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hamilton,'  2  vols, 
small  8V0.  2.  '  Memoirs  of  John  Tobin,'  1  vol.  small  8voi 
3.  *  Memoirs  of  Klopstock  and  his  Friends,'  prefixed  to  a 
translation  of  their  Letters  from  the  German.  4.  *  Memoirs 
of  Anne  Boleyn,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  5.  '  Memoirs  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,'  2  vols,  small  8vo.  6. '  Memoirs  of  Eliza- 
beth Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia,'  2  vols,  small  Sro.  A  com- 
plete edition  of  Miss  Benger's  historical  works  has  been 
published  in  5  vols,  small  8vo. 

BEN6UELA.  a  district  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  other- 
vise  written  Buoiguela.  Banquella,  Bankclla,  and  Bank- 
bella.  It  is  hounded  on  the  ncrtn  by  Angola,  from  which  it  ii 
divided  by  the  river  Coanza,  in  9°  20'  S.  lat.  Some  accounts, 
however,  carry  it  no  farther  north  than  to  the  river  Longa. 
in  1 1°  S.  lat.  and  others  no  farther  than  to  the  river  Catom- 
hela.  which  falls  into  the  sea  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  12th 
paredlel  of  latitude.  It  is  commonly  considered  as  extending 
southward  as  far  as  Cape  Negro,  according  to  Captain  Owen, 
in  15°  40'  7"  S.  lat.,  11"  53'  3"  E.  long.  The  district  im- 
mediately to  the  south  of  it  is  called  Mataman.  To  the  east 
the  old  accounts  place  the  province  of  Rimba,  and  the  coun- 
try of  the  Jagga  (or  Giogga)  Kassangi,  from  which  it  ii 
separated  by  the  river  Cuneni.  Some  authorities,  however, 
extend  t^e  eastern  limits  of  the  southern  portion  of  Ben- 
^ela  across  a  range  of  lofty  mountains  farther  in  the  inte- 
rior, called  llie  Mountains  of  Cold  and  of  Snow  (Cavaizrs 
terms  are  Monti  Freddi  and  Monti  Nerosi).  TbiB  ia  said 
to  be  the  same  ran^  which,  to  the  east  of  Angda,  is  called 
the  Crystal  Mountains,  and  ttill  farther  to  the  north  tht 
Mountains  of  Silver. 

Benguela  is  stated  to  have  been  formerly  one  of  the  seven 
teen  provinces  of  Angola,  or  rather  of  the  great  kingdom 
callea  by  the  natives  Congo,  of  which  Angola,  Congo  Pro 
per,  and  Loango  were  also  parts.  Benguela.  however,  had 
effected  its  independence  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese on  those  coasts  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Since  their  eonauest  of  the  whole  country,  Benguela 
has  again  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  province,  subject  to 
the  governor-general,  who  resides  at  St.  Paul  de  Loando, 
the  capital  of  Angola.  There  is,  however,  a  resident  sub- 
governor  at  S.  Felipe,  the  capitd  of  Benguela. 

Benguela  was  visited  in  ldS9  by  the^ngjish  navigator 
Andrew  Battel,  whose  curious  letotion  may  he  finind  in 
Purchas ;  in  1667  by  the  missionaries  Angelo  and  Carli  (a 
translation  of  whose  voyage  is  also  in  Purchas,  and  in  aU 
the  common  collections) ;  in  1682  by  Father  MeroUa  (also 
in  Purchas);  and  in  1688  by  James  Barbot.  In  modem 
times  the  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  Captain  W.  F.  W. 
Owen  and  Captain  Yidal. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  said  to  be  very  mountainous. 
On  the  coast  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  moudi  of  the 
Coanza  is  a  considerable  promontory  called  Cape  Ledo. 
About  a  degree  farther  to  the  south  is  the  native  capital, 
now  called  Old  Benguela.  The  modem  capital,  called 
S.  Felipe,  or  St.  Philip  de  Benguela,  the  latitude  of  wfaidi, 
according  to  Mr.  Bowdidi's  nwp,  afterwards  referred  to,  it 
nearly  llr  lO'  S.,  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  aomewhat  deep 
bay,  called  the  Bahia  das  Vaecas,  or  Bay  of  Cows,  and  ^so 
the  Bahia  de  Torre,  or  Tower  Bay,  from  a  rock  shaped  like 
a  tower.  According  to  Battel,  this  bay  affords  good  and  se- 
cure anchorage. 

Captain  Vidol,  having  passed  Cape  Negro,  the  coast 
immediately  to  the  north  of  which  he  describes  as  less 
desolate  than  that  farther  south,  although  still  poor,  *  Uis 
few  trees  being  so  stunted  in  their  growth  as  more  to  re- 
semble bushes,'  arrived  at  the  town  of  Benguela  on  the 
30th  of  November,  1825.  It  is.  he  aays,  '  situated  in  an 
open  bay,  formed  to  the  south-west  by  a  projecting  point 
of  cliffs,  above  which  is  Mount  Sombreiro,  Known  mors 
generally  among  the  English  by  ibe  name  of  St  Philip's 
Cap,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  form.'  The  governor 
Senhor  JoSo  Victor,  spoke  Enriish  remarkaUy  well,  having 
received  his  education  at  Reading  in  Berkshire ;  but  as  he 
had  come  from  Europe  only  a  few  days  before,  he  could  give 
them  vet7  little  information.  He  said  that  Benguela  was 
then  rapidly  declining,  but  that  some  years  bade  it  had 
possesseid  a  greater  trade  than  St.  Paul  do  Loando,  expiat- 
ing annually  about  20,000  slaves.  The  slaves,  it  seems, 
hod  of  late  become  scarcer,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  among  the  tribes  in^4tie  interior  Aecoriling 
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to  the  goTenioir,  *  the  natives  in  the  interior  mil  not  permit 
the  Portuguese,  or  any  other  people  with  straight  hair,  to 
enter  their  territory',  and  a  journey  of  twenty  days  is  the 
utmost  they  (the  ^rtuguese)  have  ever  been  known  to 
accomplish  ;  but  through  the  medium  of  a  large  and  power- 
ful tribe  whose  possessions  lie  at  that  distance,  they  some- 
times obtain  information  respecting  their  settlements  on 
the  east  coast*  The  buildings  in  the  town  of  Benguela 
were  ibund  to  be  of  half-baked  briejks,  with  mud  for  cement, 
the  whole  coated  by  a  thick  plaster  of  shdll  lima.  They  are 
nenr  repaired,  but  when  a  house  foils  down  a  new  one  is 
builL  1^  site  of  the  town  is  a  manh,  fliU  of  stagnant  pttols, 
and  the  ■pLaee  is  considered  so  unhealthy,  that  it  goes  by 
the  name  of  Hell  among  the  Portuguese,  who  say  that  none 
of  their  oountrywomen  have  ever  been  known  to  hve  in  it 
above  a  few  months.  Tlie  population  is  about  three  thousand, 
most  of  whom  are  free  blacu  or  slaves.  The  chief  defence 
of  the  place  is  a  large  fort,  now  fast  gomg  to  decay.  It  is  buUt 
principally  of  earth,  and  mounted  a  lai^e  numbisr  of  honey- 
combed guns ;  but  the  garrison,  C^tlain  Vidal  says,  was 
quite  insufBcient  for  its  occupation.  They  saw  no  sheep,  but 
goats  and  bullocks,  the  latter  a  very  small  species,  in  great 
abundance.  The  dephants,  they  were  t^d,  had  now  become 
scaxee*  bat  there  wwe  still  plenty  of  Ikms  and  tigers ;  and 
a  small  river  near  An  town  contained  numerous  hippopotami 
and  aUigatoiB,  whicht  idien  the  water  got  dry,  were  some- 
times wont  to  invade  the  town  in  a  b^y,  and  give  battle 
to  the  inhabitants.  Captain  Tidal  left  Benguela  on  the 
5th  of  December.  Captain  Owen  also  touched  at  the  place 
on  the  following  day,  but  remuned  only  a  few  hours.  He 
says,  *  The  only  chart  that  the  governor  possessed  of  the 
harbour  -or  neighbouring  coast,  was  an  old  parchment  ma- 
nuscript, on  a  very  small  scale.  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
Portuguese  had  any  settlement  to  the  southward  of  Ben- 
guela, while  the  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  and  Theresa 
riTers,  which  we  call  Catamaran  Point,  was  only  known  to 
the  governor  as  the  saUnas,  whence  they  procure  salt.  The 
Portuguese  sailors  have  a  great  dread  of  POrt  Negro,  which 
they  ^ways  avud;  and  it  is  repotted  that  many  vmsek  are 
annually  wrecked  in  its  vicini^,  the  crews,  when  saved, 
generally  walking  to  Benguela,  as  the  nearest  place  of 
leftige.*  They  saw  here  amnt  a  hundred  negroes  of  both 
sexes  chained  together  in  pairs,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
a  great  distance  in  the  interior,  to  be  exported  for  slaves. 
They  were  wotn  to  skeletons  with  want,  fatigue,  and  disease. 

In  the  map  of  part  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  prefixed 
to  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdich's  Account  of  tfie  Discoveries  of  the 
Portuffueee  in  the  Interior  of  Angola  and  Mozambique 
(8vo.  Lon.  1824),  which  was  constructed  in  1790  by  a  Por- 
tuguese military  officer,  partly  from  his  own  observations, 
and  partly  from  the  communications  of  the  commandants 
of  the  Portuguese  fortresses  in  the  interior,  the  rivers  that 
fall  into  ihs  sea  or  flow  towards  it,  between  the  Coanza 
and  Ci^  NegcOf  are  the  foUowing,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occur  fran  north  to  lonth;  uie  Longa  (immediately 
above  Old  Benguela),  the  Cnvo,  the  Gunza  (at  the  moutn 
of  which,  on  the  left  bank,  stands  Fort  Novo  Redoodo), 
the  Quioombo,  the  Egito,  the  Inhandanha,  the  Catnmbela, 
the  Maribombo  (of  which  a  southern  branch  is  called  the 
Bandeoo),  at  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela,  the  Copororo  (into 
which  the  Quianhecua  falls  from  the  south),  the  S.  loao 
de  Quiana  (which  appears  to  iall  not  into  the  sea,  but  into 
a  lake  near  the  coast),  the  Dongue,  the  Cangala,  the  Sen- 
hebari,  the  Monaia,  all  of  which  also,  as  well  as  three 
succeeding  rivers  to  which  no  names  are  given,  lose  them- 
selves in  lakes  near  the  sea,  the  Rio  dos  Mortes,  into  which 
the  Cobal  falls  from  the  south-east,  and  finally  a  large 
river,  to  whieh  no  name  is  given,  at  Cape  Ncwro.  The 
Canme,  or  Cuneni,  in  the  interior,  of  whicb  oidy  a  very 
•mall  portion  is  delineated,  is  represented  as  flowing  to- 
wards the  south,  after  having  been  joined  about  the  ISth 
parallel  of  latitude,  and  between  the  1 7th  and  18th  degrees 
of  longitude  (east  from  Greenwich)  by  five  or  six  other 
streams  from  the  east  and  north-east.  In  this  map,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ckipororo  and  dos  Hortes,  are  placed  in 
enccession  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Mocoand(»,  Uie  Moco- 
rocas  and  the  Mucoanhocas ;  and  to  the  east  of  these  is  die 
territory  of  the  Quilengues.  To  the  south  of  the  Rio  doe 
Hortes  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Gobaes,  to  die  east 
of  whom,  divided  from  them  by  the  Rio  Cobal,  is  the  terri- 
tory of  Donjau.  To  the  south  of  Cape  Negro  are  the  Mn- 
cnambandos,  with  the  country  called  Hila,  or  Auyla,  to  the 
•est  of  them.  Fkom  betwwn      l^tb^od  17th  to  near  the 


19th  degree  of  latitude,  the  country  on  the  sea  coast  is 
described  as  wild  and  desert  Below  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
the  Mucuixes,  to  the  east  of  whom  are  Hecabona,  and  the 
territory  of  Oimba. 

In  the  body  of  Mr.  Bowdich's  work  (pp.  25 — 64)  a  long 
account  is  given  of  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  the 
interior  of  Benguela  conducted  in  1785  hyGregorio  Mendes, 
at  the  head  of  a  party  of  about  thirty  Europeans  and  one 
thousand  natives.  The  account  is  abstracted  fVom  the 
manuscript  journal  itf  - Mendes,  which,  alon^  with  other 
papers  of  Baron  Mossamedes,  tiie  then  eiptam<general  of 
Angola,  was  put  into-  the  huids  of  Mr.  Bowdich  by  the 
baron's  son,  tne  Count  da  Lapa.  The  party,  setting  out 
from  S.  Felipe  de  Benguela  on  the  30th  of  September, 

Sroceeded  along  the  coast  until  they  reached  the  Rio  dos 
[ortes.  They  appear  to  have  then  taken  their  way  abng 
the  bank  of  that  river,  and  to  have  penetrated  through  the 
interior  by  a  semicircular  sweep,  till  they  again  reached 
the  sea  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copororo.  The  map, 
however,  on  which  Mr.  Bowdich  has  traced  their  route 
exhibits  but  a  very  imperfect  agreemmt  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  journey.  They  found  the  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Copororo  capable  of  excellent  cultivation,  and  the  chieft 
to  whom  the  land  belonged  in  possesrion  of  huge  quantities 
o(  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  goods,  whieh  they  refused  to 
sell,  but  presented  vwv  fkeely  to  dw'  eonmander  of  dw 
expedition,  tc^ethor  wiui  some  fine  ttiaize  and  celery.  To 
the  south  of  this  the  country  bocame  very  hilly.  Ocoa- 
sionally  some  tolerable  water  was  found,  but  in  gmeral  it 
was  very  Ivackish.  Lakes  both  of  salt  and  of  fi^sfa  water 
frequently  occurred.  They  also  came  to  some  lai^e  forests. 
Inhabitants  were  found  as  far  as  the  expedition  proceeded, 
and  their  dialects,  though  differing  from  the  Bunda  spoken 
in  Angola,  were  all  intell^^ble  to  those  who  understood 
that  language.  The  expedition  terminated  on  tibe  89th  of 
December. 

Mr.  Bowdich  states  that,  according  to  an  unpublished 
memoir  of  M.  de  Souzas,  who  yna  governor-general  of 
Angola  tOl  the  year  1780,  the  interior  of  Benguela  is  pr^ 
ferahle  to  that  of  Angola  both  for  commerce  and  salubrity. 
Battel  speaks  of  many  mines  of  silver,  and  also  of  other 
metals,  as  existing  in  Benguela.  There  are  likewise,  ao- 
cording  to  Cavazzi,  mines  of  rock-salt,  but  of  inferior  ^ua 
lity  to  that  found  in  Angola.  The  vegetable  productions 
appear  to  be  the  same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Merolla  particularly  mentions  the  numerous 
date-trees  as  the  most  distinguishing  omamoit  of  the  coast. 

The  old  accounts  descrilM  the  climate  of  Benguela  as 
extremely  ui^ealthy,  at  least  for  Europeans,  who  on  their 
first  arrival  are  stated  to  become  generally  imwell.  The 
missionaries  Angelo  and  Carli,  from  a  notion  that  there  was 
something  in  the  air  which  poisoned  not  onW  the  water,  but 
also  Uie  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  even  the  flesh  <tf  animals* 
declined  the  invitation  of  the  governor  of  8.  Fdipe  to  dina 
with  him,  till  he  had  given  them  the  strongest  assnnnoes 
that  neither  the  meat  nor  drink  set  before  them  should  he 
the  produce  of  the  country.  The  miserable  ^pearanee  of 
the  whites  whom  they  saw,  also  determined  them  to  reftoaa 
to  leave  any  of  their  companions  with  the  governor,  who  had 
no  priest  in  his  establishment,  and  was  very  anxious  to  have 
one.  When  Merolla,  however,  visited  the  place  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  he  found  a  vicar-general  there ;  but  he  was 
the  only  Christian  minister  in  the  whole  country.  Benguela 
was  then  made  use  of  by  the  Portuguese  as  a  place  of 
banishment  for  malefactors. 

According  to  Cavazzi  (see  a  translation  of  his  account  in 
Labat's  BtMopie  Occidentale),  there  had  before  his  time 
(the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century)  been  numerous 
herds  of  Sun^ean  cattle  and  sheep  in  Bengaela,  bat  th^ 
bad  then  almost  all  perished,  partly  ftom  thebadnesa  of  the 
water,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  devastations  of  the 
Gi^^  a  raee  vS  fierce  savages,  by  whom  the  countiT  had 
been  firequendy  invaded.  He  says  that  it  still  abounded  in 
elephaints  of  immense  size,  which  were  sometimes  to  he  seen 
ranging  in  troops  of  a  hundred  or  two ;  and  that  there  were 
also  many  lions  and  tigers,  crocodiles  and  serpents.  The 
people  he  describes,  although  some  of  them  had  been  for- 
merly christianised,  as  having  all  become  most  obstinate 
pagans.  Battel  says  that  the  natives  call  themselves  Endal 
Ambondos  (there  is  a  race  called  Ambondos  in  An|^a), 
and  he  describes  their  habits  and  manner  of  lifb  as  m  the 
highest  d^ee  barbarous  and  brutal.  He  also  represePts 
them  as  a  very  ooi^^y  f*P6tn^^;,.^,  ^  - 
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BSNI  U  the  itKtiu  eonstnietui  of  tiw  plunl  of  the  Arahie 
9otd-Ebn  or  An,  *a  ion.'  It  ooours  m  eastern  gaographf 
w  B  GomponeDt  part  of  many  names  of  families  or  tribes,  at 
Bgiri  Tmlm, '  the  sons  of  Temtm.'  i.  e.  the  trihe  of  Temtra, 
or  tiie  Temtmides ;  Bern  Omayyah,  *  the  sons  of  Otuayyah,' 
t.  9.  the  fbmily  known  in  history  under  the  current  name  of 
the  Oromiadei ;  TwS  Beni  Isiw, '  the  desert  of  the  sons  of 
Iirael,'  the  name  ik  a  dieaiy  wilderness  towards  the  north 
oTMount  Sinai. 

BENI-HASSAN-EL-QADYM.  or  Old  Beni-Hasssii, 
a  -my  Ivga  village  <^  Egypt,  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  in  27°  53'  N.  lat,  and  30°  66'  E.  long.  It  is  called 
'Old'  to  distinguish  it  from  another  village,  a  Uttlato  the 
south  of  it  and  nearer  to  the  Nile,  which  appears  to  have 
been  founded  about  sixty  years  since,  when  the  inhabitants 
of  Beni-Hssssn-el-Qadym  were  driven,  by  the  encroach- 
ment of  tioe  sands  upon  the  grounds  aromwl  the  villa^,  to 
seek  a  more  eligible  site.  But  although  abandoned  and  oeso* 
late,  the  village  is  not  mined.  M.  Jomazd,  who  eonlHbuted 
the  description  of  this  place  to  the  great  work  on  Egypt,  found 
a  laigeproportion  of  the  houses  entire,  and  to  appearance 
new.  TlMi^ee  is  of  no  importance  but  as  marking  the  site 
ti  the  catacombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  are  among  the 
ftneat  and  nwst  interesting  in  Egypt-  The  most  important 
o£  tiiflse  catacombs  are  in  a  mountain  a  liule  to  the  north  of 
Beni-Hassan-el-Qadym ;  and  near  them,  in  what  was  once 
the  bed  of  a  steep  torrent,  is  a  large  natural  cave,  which 
Hamilton  mnjeetures  may  have  given  to  the  spot  its  Greek 
name  of  Sepos  Artemidos,  or  Cave  of  Artemis ;  for  he  will 
not  allow  with  U.dePauwthat  the  name  was  applied  to  any 
of  tiiese  srtiBcial  excavations,  the  architecture  and  general 
disposition  of  which  too  much  resemble  those  of  other  Egyp- 
tian nottoea,  which  were  confessedly  appropriated  to  the 
tise  or  the  dead,  for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  of  thoir 
oharaoter.  This  mountain  is  composed  of  calcareous  stone, 
containii^  nnmmulites,  and  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs 
Is  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height ;  but  in  front  of  the  prin- 
cipal ^ain  there  is  a  lower  one  formed  by  the  debris  chT  the 
rock,  sheila,  and  sand.  In  tliis  mountain  are  the  excava- 
tions, about  thirty  in  number,  all  at  the  eanie  height  in  the 
rock,  and  all  having  their  entrances  on  ilie  same  platf(H*m. 
According  to  Mr.  William  Hamilton,  theee  grottoes  must 
have  been  the  oemeteries  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
name  of  Hermopolis,  which  town  is  directly  opposite  to 
diem  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  There  are  still  remains 
of  stone  roads,  which  lead  from  the  river's  side  in  straight 
lines  to  the  entrance  of  the  principal  grottoes. 

Many  of  Uie  grottoes  are  of  emsidnalde  CKtent,  consist- 
ing of  one,  two,  or  ttiree  apartments  each;  the  largest  of 
which  is  about  seventy  feet  square,  Hamilton  says,  but  he 
U  prcAwbly  mistaken,  as  M.  Jomard  does  not  mention  any 
io  large,  and  Mr.  Legh  seems  to  describe  the  largest  as  not 
exceeding  sixty  feet  in  length  by  forty  in  breadth.  In  front 
•f  the  prbicipu  grottoes  are  small  pwUcoes  of  four  or  more 
eohimns,  and  other  columns  support  the  roof,  that  is,  have 
been  left  there  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock.  The  roofs  are 
for  the  most  part  arched,  but  in  none  does  any  instance  of 
a  wnttnteted  arch  occur.  The  columns  are.  in  general,  of 
the  same  character  with  those  of  the  great  portico  at  Ash- 
mouoein,  or  Hermopolis  Magna,  but  the  proportions  are  not 
so  massive,  being  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  height, 
but  never  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
They  appear  to  represent  four  large  palm  bnoehes  tied  to- 
gether near  the  enudl  ends,  and  set  u|vight  on  the  tfauAer 
ends,  with  traces  of  other  bonds  at  ecjuu  distances  til  the 
way  up.  This  oontrivanee,  which  is  sbll  actuidly  employed 
by  the  natives  in  the  construction  ef  reed-huts,  appears  to 
Mve  suggested  the  first  idea  of  this  kind  of  column,  which 
is  in  sucn  ftecraent  use  in  various  parte  of  Egypt,  as  the 
eelumn  with  w«at  is  called  the  bell-capitsl  is  evidently  in 
imitation  ef  the  trunk  of  the  palm-tree  with  its  spreading 
branches.  Cdnmns  fashitHiad  in  the  manner  of  those  at 
Beni-Hftssan  have  neceesarily  a  fluted  appearance,  and  M. 
Jomard  says  that  Ibey  are  precisely  similar  to  those  which 
are  found  in  the  most  eariy  Oreek  temples,  and  analogous 
to  the  Oredan-Doiic.  thus  euabliag  us  to  traoe  an  early  style 
of  European  arefaiteeture  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
cstftcombe,  ednmns  are  nsually  covered  with  painted  or 
senlpturad  hierofl^yphies,  and  this  ciroumstisnee,  while  it 
WMss  an  unlMpwlint  4iiimiee.  sufficiently  attests  that 
the  ptHars  in  qiwation  «eie  vaolly  and  properly  Egyptian. 

The  hiteriar  ilstribwliim  of  the  exoavations  is  vary  variona. 
The  walls  of  all  of  them,  like  the  columm,  have  been  ocvend 


with  panUuigs,  some  (tf  which  an  m  pnrfect  preMmtion, 
and  with  the  colours  as  vivid  as  if  recently  applied,  while 
others  have  been  defaced  through  the  fenaticism  or  zeal  o. 
the  Moslems,  and  probably  of  the  early  ChristiaDs.  The 
interior  of  one  of  toe  principal  grottoes  ha«  been  entirely 
covered  with  a  thin  eoat  ef  hard  and  durable  plaster,  painted 
so  as  to  resemble  a  variegated  marble.  Mr.  Hamilton  has 
given  a  very  daborate  account  of  these  painting ;  and  from 
his  descriptions,  and  those  of  M.  Jomard,  appears  ^at  they 
mostly  represent  scenes  of  familiar  life,  and  afford  a  most 
interesting  view  the  habits  and  occupations  of  the  antient 
Egvptiana. 

It  is  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  endless  variety  of  domestic  and  rural  occu- 
pations which  are  pourtrayed  on  these  walls.  We  there 
see  the  processes  which  were  fbllowed  in  the  culture  of 
corn,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  in  the  manufacture  ef  arms 
and  ropes;  we  have  views  of  boats  navigating  the  Nile; 
and  scenes  of  fishing,  hunting,  dancing,  vresUing,  sham- 
flgfating,  &c.  It  does  not  appear  that  horses  were  employed 
in  the  labours  of  agrieultun  in  Egypt ;  perhaps  it  was  con- 
sidered that  they  were  too  expennve,  or  that  the  light  soil 
did  not  require  them.  Some  of  the  fishing  scenes  are  very 
curious :  besides  the  common  mode  of  fishing  with  the  draj; 
net,  a  superior  personage  is  in  some  of  them  represented 
as  throwing  bis  spear  at  the  fish  in  the  stream.  Several 
hippopotami  are  seen  walking  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  ot 
with  their  heads  above  water ;  while  servants  are  paddling 
on  their  floats  of  rutdies  among  the  sedges  and  reeds  to 
drive  these  animals  away,  in  which  they  are  assisted  by 
water-d(^.  The  fish  are  delineated  with  great  minuteness 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  representations  is  a 
scene  of  antelope  hunting,  where  the  animals  are  pursued 
by  huDiers  arawd  with  spears,  and  leadinj^  greyhounda  ir 
leashes,  a  scene  preosdy  stmiliur  to  Uiat  which  may  sUU  be 
witriesaed  among  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbouring  desmts. 
Panciog  is  frequently  represented;  sometimes  with  men 
and  women  together,  but  generally  separate.  The  move- 
ments and  attitudes  of  the  men  are  in  general  very  elegant 
some  <A  them  exhilnt  feats  oS  activity  apart,  others  dance 
together,  and  one  man  stands  upon  his  head.  The  dances 
of  the  women  are  much  more  extraordinary ;  their  attitudes 
being  quite  as^  strained  and  unnatural  as  ^ose  of  the  mo- 
dern amfit.  in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  the  amsziDg  va- 
riety of  postures  and  the  expressive  manner  in  which  tbev 
are  drawn  are  equally  creditable  to  the  expertness  of  the 
Egyptians  in  this  sort  of  amusement,  and  to  the  ingenuitf 
of  the  artist.  In  one  of  the  grottoes  there  are  no  less  than 
180  single  combats  represented,  each  perfecti^  distinct  from 
any  other,  aod  all  executed  with  equal  stgiA  Hamilton 
says,  he  was  surprised  to  find  no  pndbssen  of  (lie  art  ef 
boxing  among  thcon.  One  curious  seene  exhibits  a  ntan  in 
the  act  of  being  punished  with  the  bastinado ;  he  lies  on  bis 
belly,  and  one  man  holds  his  legs  and  another  his  anus,  while 
a  third  inflicts  the  punishm>ent;  the  affair  is  alto^^eUier 
such  as  may  now  be  seen  every  day  at  Cairo.  It  is  remark- 
aUe  that  Uie  representAtions  are  almost  entirely  of  a  civil 
i^aractsr.  notwithstanding  the  solnnn  purposes  to  srhich 
the  excavations  appear  to  nave  been  consecrated.  The  na- 
tives as  usual  assign  the  origin  of  these  wwks  to  the  genii. 
Norden  strangely  enough  attributed  them  to  '  holy  hermits, 
who  made  Uieir  abodes  there :'  but  although  they  may  in 
later  times  have  been  occupied  by  nclutesi  itia  e^dent  that 
they  were  in  the  first  instance  dengned  as  oataoomba,  fbr 
the  remains  of  mummies  haye  been  found,  even  in  the  great 
chamb«  of  the  principal  grottt^  and  all  the  grottoes  have  in 
one  or  other  of  the  apertnuttts  mummy-pita,  or  peipendi- 
cular  graves  near  the  wall,  and  holes  have  been  perfimied 
in  the  walls  to  asrve  as  ring-bdts  fv  convenience  of 
letting  down  the  bodies.  XHuniitons  MgjfpUaea;  De- 
scription de  CHgifpte,  vol.  iv.  8vo. ;  Legh's  Aarraiive  of  a 
Journey  in  Egypt,  p.  86. 87.  &c. ;  RoselUni's  Platm,  &c.) 

BENIN,  BIGHT  OF,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  is  con- 
tained between  Cape  Formosa  to  the  east,  and  Gape  fit. 
Paul's  to  the  west,  the  distanoe  between  which  is  30U  geo- 
graphical miles  in  an  east-by-eouth  direction,  vhfle  that 
along  the  coast  is  newly  SftO  miles.  It  is,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  one  eootinuous  line  of  low,  marshy,  saady 
shore,  intersected  by  nnmenws  rivets  and  mtuaiies,  mon 
especially  towards  Gape  Formosa,  when  they  form  rila- 
vial  isUnds,  vhieh  are  part  of  the  delta  of  ttw  Qnonn. 
The  8wam|7  character  of  the  gnmnd  extonda  in  aoaae 
places  upwstds  qS  fit^  miles  i^  ~  ~  ~ 
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■  duekly  wooded  m  most  puts  with  mangTores,  and 
other  aqaatie  plant! ;  in  the  v«t  season  large  tracts  are 
inundated.  The  prioeipal  towns  along  the  coart  are 
0«jKa  (Danidi  tort),  Gmt  and  latUe  Popoe,  Whydah 
(■■gliih,  Fiencb,  and  Portiwaew  foetoriei),  Porto  Novo, 
th»  m-'part  of  AidnA.  Bwfagiy,  and  Li^.  The  prin> 
dpal  rims  which  empty  Aemselves  into  this  bight  are 
Ibe  Lagos,  Benin,  Eacaraos,  Porvados,  Ramos,  Dodo,  and 
Bwgiaa,  all  of  whidi,  except  the  Lagos,  commonicate 
widi  each  other  and  wiUi  the  Quorra.  Of  these,  (he  aatj 
rirm  aecMsihle  to  shipinng  are  the -Benin,  Eaeaidos,  and 
Foreadoa.  The  whole  ooast  is  ihallov,  but  shoals  grs- 
dnally  and  r^larly,  so  that  a  vessel  mar  ran  akmr  it; 
keepfaig  in  sotmdings  of  tortj  to  Ottj  fM,  with  stHT  tamdy 
bottmn,  at  the  distai.ce  ei  about  four  nriles  ftma  the  beach. 
Tha  eurreut  always  sets  along  the  shore  to  the  eastward,  at 
the  rate  of  haif  to  1^  mile  an  faonr.  The  preTsihng  winds 
■re  frtHB  tke  westward ;  hat  this  coast  is  subject  to  violent 
•sraadoa,  which  always  Mow  from  the  north-east,  and  are 
■eeonpnueil  by  hem  «dd  rams,  which  nmetimes  depress 
As  theraMcnetar  loP  or  Id^.  Then  ia  ahntys  s  heavy 
■nf  nlliiqt  on  the  beach,  wbieh  mahes  landing  erery 
iriun  daagenns,  even  in  light  canoes.  The  dry  season 
r—meatfai  in  this  bight  in  August,  and  continnes  till  Ja- 
nary ;  the  ktnd  and  sea-breezes  are  stronger  and  more  re* 
gular  hers,  and  in  the  Bight  of  Biaffi-a,  than  on  snv  other 
part  of  this  coast,  and  th^  have  no  hannattan  winds.  In 
the  months  of  February  and  March  the  tornados  are  most 
freqn«ai  and  violent,  and  in  the  alternations  of  calms  and 
ligbt  winds,  the  thermometer  will  frequently  rise  to90°,some- 
limoa  to  100".  In  the  rainy  season,  during  temporary  ces- 
ations,  the  density  of  the  vapours  which  rise  in  the  atmo- 
^faere  is  most  oppressive. 

The  cluef  articles  of  trade  at  the  towns  on  the  coast,  as 
wM  as  sp  tite  rivers,  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  little  gold  is  to 
b»  SMD  on  this  coast,  ud  the  nse  of  it  is  almost  ttnknown 
■fWby^dL  Theneeesearietoriilb  may  be  proenred  at  sXl 
the  laiser  towns  cheap  and  in  abundance ;  of  fkruiti  and 
fMeCMMes  then  is  great  variety  and  plenty. 

This  eoast  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  about  the 
year  1485,  and  afterwatds  by  the  Dutch ;  but  the  ftrst  ae- 
eoont  of  the  English  trading  here  was  in  1503,  when  Cap* 
tma  Windham  proenred  a  cargo  of  Guinea  pepper  in  the 
Benin  River. 

BBNIN  RIVER,  formeriy  called  by  the  Portnguese 
Rio  Formoso,  empties  itself  into  the  Bight  of  Benin,  about 
115  nriles  to  the  N.N.W.  of  Cape  Formosa;  the  latitude  of 
the  N.W.  point  of  entrance  is  in  S"  46'  N-,  and  5"  3^  E. 
long.  At  its  nouth  the  river  is  two  mites  wide,  and  has 
acToae  it  a  bar  of  mud,  clay,  and  sand,  extending  from  fbur 
to  f  vs  mfles  off,  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  twelve  or 
tUrteen  ftet  at  lew  water  spring^tides.  A  short  distance 
ftmAe  tea  its  width  ^inisheB  to  half  a  mile,  and  at  New 
Xbwii,  dgltfaen  miles  ctp,  it  it  little  mne  than  500  yards 
aoniaa.  The  ikifth  of  water  does  not  exeeed  taenty-four  Ibet 
m  any  part,  At  New  Town,  which  lies  on  the  southern 
beak,  and  is  the  port  of  Waree,  two  iHranehes  itrike  off 
near^  equal  in  magnitude  to  the  main  trunk ;  one  rnns  to 
the  M.S.,  caHed  Gate  Creek,  to  the  tovm  of  that  name, 
which  is  the  port  of  Benin,  and  the  other  to  the  S.E.  with 
the  River  Foreados  or  Warree,  white  the  main  stream  conti- 
nnes its  dtfoetion  to  the  B.N.E.,  and  according  to  the  report 
of  the  natives,  at  about  fifty  miles  up,  is  not  navi^rable  fbr 
TCsa^  of  more  than  fifty  tons.  Then  are  also  smaller 
creriu  braachmg  off  before  reaching  these  la^^  ones,  as 
Calabar  Creeks<Just  within  the  entrance  point  to  the  ri^t, 
and  IjigD  and  Waeeow  Creeks,  higher  up  on  the  opposite 
shove ;  but  these  are  only  nav^ble  for  small  boats. 

On  ttw  atnthmi  bank  el  the  river,  which  brtongs  to  the 
kingdom  at  Wanee,  the  ftrst  town,  eafled  Salt  Town,  lies 
jnst  within  month;  Aeseeond,  six  miles  farther  np,  is 
callad  Bobee  or  Leboo,  and  Hko  next  New  Town.  Opposite 
New  Town,  on  the  eastern  point  of  the  Warree  Creek,  is 
Re^^o  Town.  Both  shores  of  the  main  branch,  as  well  as 
the  creeks  as  far  as  Gato  on  one  side,  and  Warree  on  the 
other  (with  the  exception  d  a  few  spcrts),  consist  of  impe- 
netrable morasses  covered  with  mangrove-trees,  and  gene- 
rally iirandated,  even  during  the  dry  season,  as  the  banks 
are  very  low.  Formerly  several  European  nations,  ns  the 
Portuguese,  Dutch,  English,  and  FVeneh,  had  estaUish- 
ments  on  this  river,  ehi«Hy  at  Gato ;  but  trade  has  so  much 
deeteaaed,  that  they  have  been  all  abandoned,  and  merehant- 
veasda  now  trading  here  metely  hire  a  honse  for  bartering 


in  as  long  as  may  be  necessary.  The  siave-trade,  whieh  ■ 
earned  on  to  a  great  extent  in  all  the  rivers  of  this  coastv  ap- 
pears to  be  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  legitimate  commerce. 
This  river,  like  all  the  others  on  the  coast,  Is  pestilentially 
unhealthy,  and  the  mntality  that  invariably  occurs  in  the 
ctews  of  vessels  trading  here  is  appalling ;  toe  disease  is  a 
malignant  remittent  fever,  which  ireneral^  proves  Iktal  with 
in  the  third  day  after  the  attack.  The  chin  artielespioeured 
in  this  river  are  palm-oil  and  ivory ;  pod-pepper  (Cayenne) 
was  also  once  an  object  of  commerce,  but  is  now  more  plenti- 
fally  procured  from  the  West  Indies.  In  exchange  the  nw 
fives  take  cloth  (scarlet  particularly),  beads,  guns,  and  gun- 
powder, hardware,  spirits,  &c.  The  tide  flows  six  hours  at 
rail  and  chan^,  and  riaes  five  or  six  foot;  during  the  rainy 
season  the  ebb  is  very  rapid,  and  frequently  washes  away 
portions  of  the  river  banks. 

BENJAMIN,  Tribe  of.   [See  Israbl.  Tribes  of.] 

BENJAMIN  of  Tudela,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  and  author  of 
the  Itinerarv,  was  the  son  of  Jonas  of  Tudela,  and  was 
bom  in  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre.  He  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean traveller  who  went  far  eastward.  He  penetrated 
ftom  Constantinople  through  Alexandria  in  Egypt  wd 
Persia,  to  the  frontiers  of  Tzin,  now  China.  Saxius,  who 
follows  Wolflns's  BiUiotheea  Hebraica,  places  the  date  of 
Rabbi  Betyamin's  travels  about  1160.  They  ended  in  the 
year  in  which  he  died,  a.d.  1173.  (Gantz,  Ttemach  Datid, 
fol.  39,  f^uoted  by  Baratier,  Diss.  I.  sur  R.  Benj.) 

Casimir  Oudin  ( Comment,  de  Script.  Ecdes.  ed.  Lips.  1 782^ 
torn,  il  col.  1524)  probably  gives  the  true  character  which 
Rabbi  Benjamin  bore  among  bis  countrymen,  when  be 
says  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  sagacity  and  judgment,  well 
skilled  in  the  sacred  laws,  and  uiat  his  ot^rvations  and 
accounts  have  been  generally  found  to  be  exact  upon  exami- 
nation, he  being  remarkable  for  his  love  of  truth.  The 
work  is  no  doubt  a  curiosity,  as  the  production  of  a  Jew  in 
the  twelfth  century ;  but  considered  in  itself,  the  Itinerary 
has  only  a  small  portion  of  real  worth :  for,  in  addition  to 
the  ftmihnis  narrations  whieh  lead  the  reader  to  suspect 
him  wlwn  he  speaks  the  truth,  there  are  many  errors,  omit- 
siocs,  and  mistuEes.  Benjamin's  principal  view  teems  to  have 
been  to  represent  the  number  and  state  of  his  brethren  in 
different  parts  of  the  worid,  and  accordingly  he  merely  men- 
tions the  names  of  many  places  to  which  we  are  to  suppwe 
he  travelled,  and  makes  no  remark  about  tbem,  except  per- 
haps a  brief  notice  of  the  Jews  found  there.  Wlun  h* 
relates  anything  farther,  it  is  often  trifling  or  erroneous. 

Wolflus  says,  the  Itimrary  was  first  printed  at  (3onataa- 
tittopte,  in  8vo.  1543 ;  at  Ferrara  in  1!>56,  and  a  third  edi- 
tion at  Fribourg  in  1383.  It  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew 
into  Latin  by  Benedictus  Arias  Montanus,  and  printed  by 
Plantin  at  Antwerp,  8vo.  1575.  CTonstantine  LEmpereur 
likewise  published  it,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  a  prelimi- 
nary dissertation  and  large  notes,  printed  by  Elzevir,  12mo. 
1833 ;  in  which  year  Ebevir  also  printed  we  Hebrew  text 
alone  in  a  very  smcdl  size.  It  waa  transladed  into  Dutch  by 
Jan  Bam,  10mo.  Amst  1666.  J.  P.  Baratier  translated  it 
into  French,  1 734,  2  vols.  8vo  another  edition  in  French, 
translated  from  the  Latin  of  Anas  Montanus,  was  published 
in  Beii^ron'g  Voyages  faitt  principalement  en  Atie  dam  Ut 
xii.  xiii.  Xiv.  et  xv.  silclea,  4to.  ft.  la  Haye,  1 735 ;  and  a  third 
has  been  recently  published  id  a  volume  entitled  Voyagea 
autour  du  Monde  en  TOrtane  et  en  Chine,  8vo.  Par.,  1830. 
An  English  translation,  with  notes,  was  published  in  Svo. 
Lond.  1 783,  by  the  Rev.  B.  (Serrans,  made  from  the  Hebrew 
edition  published  by  Constantino  L'Empereur  at  Leyden  in 
1633.  (See  Wolflus's  BibUoth.  Hebraica,  torn.  L  p.  247; 
Monthly  Bevieio,  vol  Ixx.  p.  347 ;  Chalmers's  Biog.  IHct, 
vol.  iv.  p.  449.) 

BENNINGTON,  a  post  town  of  the  United  States,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name  in  the  state  of  Ver- 
mont; distant  103  miles  S.  br  W.  from  Montpelier.  the 
capital  of  the  state,  and  338  miles  N.N.W.  from  Washing* 
ton.  Bennington  is  the  oldest  town  in  Vermont,  having 
been  chartered  in  1 749,  by  Benning  Wentworth,  governor 
of  New  Hampshire.  A  batUe  was  fought  here  in  August, 
1777,  between  1600  American  militia  under  General  Stark, 
and  a  British  detachment  under  Colonel  Baume,  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Creneral  Burgoyne  to  seize  a  depdt  in 
New  Hampshire  {Srants.  The  British  were  defeated ;  and 
this  affiiir  is  considered  to  have  largely  contributed  to  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoyne's  army,  whichioUowed  soon  after.  Ben- 
nington is  situated  in  a  good  f^irming  district,  on  the  borden 
of  New  York,  and  is  a  j^aoe  ol^i;pe  trade^l, 
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It  hu  sereral  handsome  buildings,  and  Mount  Anthony  in 
the  town  oontains  a  cave,  in  which  there  are  many  beautiful 
stalactites.  The  population  of  the  town  was  3419,  in  1830. 
(View  of  the  Vmtea  Statet,  1833;  Hinton's  History  and 
ropogropAy  qfthe  United  States  ;  Companion  to  Ameriean 
Mmanaes,  &e.) 

BENT  GRASS,  a  spwies  of  Agnstii,  creeping  and 
rooting  its  bent  and  wiry  stems,  whence  it  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  eradicate  from  any  soil  of  vhicli  it  has 
taken  possession. 

BENTHAM,  JAMES,  author  of  the  'History  of  the 
Church  of  Ely/  was  bom  in  the  'year  1 708.  He  was  the 
fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bentham,  vicar  of  Witchford 
near  Ely,  and  was  descended  from  a  very  antient  family  in 
Yorkshire,  which  had  produced  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  clergymen  from  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having 
received  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning  in  the  grammar- 
school  of  Ely,  he  was  admitted  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  17S7|  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1730  and 
M.A.  in  1738.  His  first  prefermmt  wss  the  vicars^  of 
Stapleford  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  1733,  whioh  he  reugned 
in  1 736.  on  being  made  a  minor  canon  in  the  church  oiBly. 
In  1767  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Wymondbam 
in  Norfolk,  which  he  resigned  in  the  year  following  for  the 
rectory  of  Feltwell  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  same  county.  I  This 
he  resigned  in  1774  for  the  rectory  of  Northwold,  which  he 
exchanged  in  1779  for  a  prebendal  stall  at  Ely.  In  1783 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bow-brick-mll  in  Buck- 
in^iamshire,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Guellaume. 

From  his  first  connexion  with  the  church  of  Ely,  Mr. 
Bentham  appears  to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  study 
of  church  architecture,  the  varieties  of  which,  irom  the  ear- 
Kest  period  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were  constantly 
within  his  view.  Having  previously  examined  with  great 
attention  every  historical  monument  and  author!^  which 
could  throw  light  upon  bis  sulyect,  and  after  he  had  circu- 
lated, in  1 756,  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
ohnroh  (abbesses,  abbots,  bishops,  priors,  deans,  preben- 
daries, and  archdeacons),  in  order  to  collect  further  infbrma- 
tion  concerning  them,  he  published  '  The  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  Church  of  Ely, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Monastery,  a.d.  675,  to  the  year 
1771,  illustrated  with  copper-plates,'  4to.  Cambridge,  1771. 
He  received  great  assistance  in  the  compilation  of  it  from 
his  brother.  Dr.  Bentham,  and  from  the  Rev.  William  Cole 
of  Milton.  By  a  strange  mistake,  his  remarks  on  Saxon, 
Norman,  and  Gothio  architecture  were  long  attributed  to 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Gray,  merely  because  Mr.  Bentham  had 
mentioned  his  name  among  those  to  whom  be  was  indebted 
fbr  communications.  The  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Ely ' 
was  reprinted  at  Norwich  in  4to.  1812,  by  Mr.  William 
Stevenson;  who  in  1817  published  a '  Supplement'  to  Uie 
first  edition  in  the  same  size. 

In  1769,  when  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Ely  had  deter- 
mined upon  the  general  repair  of  their  chureh,  and  the 
judicious  removal  of  the  choir  from  the  lantern  to  the  pres- 
bytery at  the  east  end,  Mr.  Bentham  was  requested  to 
superintend  that  concern  as  clerk  of  the  works.  He  was 
yet  intent  upon  his  favourite  subject,  and  to  the  close  of  life 
continued  to  make  collections  for  the  illustration  of  the 
antient  architecture  of  this  kingdom,  which,  however,  his 
various  avocations  prevented  him  from  arranging. 

He  also  contributed  to  promote  works  of  general  utility 
in  his  neighbourhood,  and  rendered  great  assistance  in  the 
plans  sunested  for  the  improvement  <^  the  fens  by  drain- 
ing, and  ue  i»«etioability  fit  increasing  the  intercourse  with 
the  neighbouring  counties  by  means  of  turnpike  roada,  ■ 
measure  till  then  unattempted.  A  letter  on  Uie  discovery 
of  the  bones  of  the  original  benefactors  to  the  monastery  of 
Ely,  and  some  Roman  coins  found  near  Littleport,  printed 
in  the  '  Archaeologia'  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  ii. 
p.  364 ;  wHh  one  or  two  pamphlets  on  local  improvements 
in  Cambridgeshire,  were  Mr.  Bentham's  other  publications. 
He  died  at  his  prebendal  house  in  the  college  at  Ely,  where 
he  had  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his  lifia,  on  November 
17th  1794,  aged  eighty-six. 

(See  Cole's  Athenee  Caniabrigienses,  M.S.  Brit.  Mus., 
vol,  B.  f  Nichols's  Lit.  Anecd.  vol.  iii.  p.  484 ;  Chalmeis's 
Biogr.  Did.  vol.  iv.  p.  480 ;  Stevenson's  Supfiement  to 
Bentham's  Hist.  qfElv,m.  1.20.) 

BENTHAM,  JEREMY,  was  bom  at  the  residence  of 
nia  fiither,  Mr.  Jeremiah  Bentham,  an  eminent  solicitor, 
a^acent  to  Aldgato  Church  in  London,  on  the  15th  of 


February,  1747-8.  At  eight  years  of  age  he  entered  West 
minster  School ;  and  at  ^irteen  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  at  both  which  places  he  ia 
said  to  have  been  distinguished.  The  age  at  wlueh  be  en- 
tered Oxford  belongs  more  to  the  piaeUce  of  fixmer  timea 
dian  Uiat  of  later  yean.  At  sixteen  be  took  his  degree  of 
B.A.,  and  at  twenty  that  of  M.A.  When  the  time  came 
fbr  attaching  his  signature  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  oi 
the  Church  of  England,  what  he  sufibred  from  s«u|des  of 
conscience  is  thus  related  by  himself' — 

*  Understanding  that  of  such  signature  the  effect  and  sole 
object  was,  the  declaring  after  reflection,  with  solemnity 
and  upon  record,  that  ^e  pn^wsitions  therein  contained 
were,  in  my  opinion,  every  one  of  them  true ;  what  seemed 
to  me  a  matter  of  duty  was,  to  examine  them  in  that  view, 
in  order  to  see  whether  that  were  really  the  case.  The  ex- 
amination was  unfortunate.  In  some  of  them,  no  meaning 
at  all  could  I  find :  in  others  no  meaning  but  one  which,  in 
my  eyes,  was  but  too  plainly  fareconcileuile  either  to  maoa 
or  to  scriptuie.  Communicating  my  distress  to  snne  of  my 
fellow  eoUegiates,  I  found  tiwm  shams  in  it.  Upon  inqnir^, 
it  was  found  that  among  the  fiellows  of  the  college  there  was 
one,  to  whose  office  it  Mlonged,  among  other  £ings,  to  re- 
move eJl  such  scruples.  We  repaired  to  him  with  fear  and 
trembling.  His  answer  was  cold ;  and  the  substance  of  it 
was — that  it  was  not  for  uninformed  youths,  such  as  we,  to 
presume  to  set  up  our  private  judgments  against  a  public 
one,  formed  by  some  of  the  holiest  as  well  as  best  and 

wisest  men  tlmt  ever  Uved  I  signed :  but  by  the 

view  I  found  myself  forced  to  take  of  the  whole  business, 
such  an  impression  was  made  as  will  never  depart  from  me 
but  with  life.' 

At  Oxford,  Bentham  was  one  of  the  class  who  attended 
the  lectures  of  Bladtstone  on  English  law.  His 'Figment 
on  Government'  shows  at  how  ewy  an  age  he  began  to  feel 
dissatisfied  with  the  a^nments  cf  that  writer.  The  fid- 
lowing  passage  traces  in  lus  own  words  the  course  of  his 
opinions : — 

'  Perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  the  wanderings  of  a  raw  but 
well-intentioned  mind,  in  its  researches  after  moral  truth, 
may,  on  this  occasion,  be  not  unuseful ;  for  die  histwy  of 
one  mind  is  the  history  of  many.  The  writings  of  the 
honest  but  prejudiced  Earl  of  Clarendon,  to  whose  int^rity 
nothing  was  wanting,  and  to  whose  wisdom  little  but  the 
fortune  of  living  something  later — and  the  contagion  of  a 
monkish  aUnosphere ;  these,  and  other  concurrent  causes, 
had  listed  my  inf^t  affections  on  the  side  of  despotism. 
The  genius  of  the  place  I  dwelt  in,  the  authority  of  the 
state,  the  voice  of  the  church  in  her  solemn  offices ;  all 
these  taught  me  to  call  Charles  a  martyr,  and  his  opponents 
rebels,  I  saw  innovation,  whore  indeed  innovation,  Iwt  ft 

floriouB  innovation,  was,  in  their  efforts  to  withstand  him. 
saw  ftlsehood,  where  indeed  falsehood  was.  in  their  dis- 
avowals of  innovation.  I  saw  aelfirimess,  and  an  obedience 
to  the  call  of  passion,  in  the  efforts  of  the  oppressed  to 
rescue  themselves  from  oppresnon.  I  saw  strong  counte- 
nance lent  in  the  sacred  writings  to  monarchic  government, 
and  none  to  any  other;  I  saw  passive  obedience  deep 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  humility 
and  self-denial. 

*  Conversing  with  lawyers,  I  found  them  full  of  the  vir- 
tues of  their  original  contract,  as  a  recipe  of  sovereign  efil- 
caCT  for  reconciling  Uie  accidental  necessity  of  resistance 
with  the  general  duty  of  submission.  This  drug  of  theirs 
they  administered  to  me  to  calm  my  scruples,  but  my  un- 
praetised  stomaoh  revolted  against  Haeax  <^te.  I  bid 
them  open  to  me  that  page  of  mstwy  in  which  the  solemni- 
sation of  this  important  contnot  was  reeozded.  TheysbruDk 
from  this  challenge;  lun-  could  they,  when  thus  pressed,  do 
otherwise  than  otur  author  has  done — oonfess  the  whde  to 
be  a  fiction.  This,  methought,  looked  ill;  it  seemed  to  me 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  bad  cause,  the  bringing  a  fiction 
to  support  it.  "  To  prove  fiction,  indeed,"  said  I,  "  there  is 
need  of  fiction ;  but  it  is  the  characteristic  of  truth  to  need 
no  proof  but  truth.  Have  you.  then,  really  any  such  pri- 
vilege as  that  of  coining  facts  ?  You  are  spending  argu- 
ment to  no  purpose.  Indulge  yourselves  in  the  licenoe  of 
supposing  that  to  be  tme  which  is  not,  and  as  well  may  you 
suppose  that  proposition  itself  to  be  true  which  you  wish  to 
prove,  as  that  other  whereby  you  hope  to  prove  it."  Thus 
continued  I  unsatisQring  and  unsatisfied,  till  I  learat  to  see 
that  utility  was  the  test  and  measure  of  all  virbie,  of  loyalty 
as  much  as  any;  and  tint  the  oUigation  to  minister  te 
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Cmanl  happinew  wag  an  obligation  paramount  to  and  in- 
dluBive  of  every  other.  Having  thus  got  the  instruclion  I 
stood  in  need  of,  I  sat  down  to  make  my  profit  of  it.  I  bid 
•diea  to  the  original  contract ;  and  I  left  it  to  those  to 
amuse  themselves  with  this  rattle  who  could  think  they 
needed  it.'  iFitigmettt  on  Government,  note  p.  47,  et  seq.) 

Bttotham's  prospects  of  success  at  the  bar  were  extremely 
good  his  father's  practice  and  influence  as  a  solicitor  being 
cons  ierable,  and  his  own  draughts  of  bills  in  equity  being 
distaiguished  for  their  superior  execution.  In  one  of  his 
|iunphlets  (Jndicaiiont  rupecHng  Lord  Eldon)  be  thus 
relates  the  circumstances  which  wd  to  his  retimnmC  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession : — 

*  By  the  command  of  a  fhther  I  entered  into  the  pnAs- 
«ion,  and,  in  the  year  1772,  or  thereabouts,  was  called  to  the 
bar.  Not  long  after,  having  drawn  a  bill  in  equ^,  I  had 
to  defend  it  against  exceptions  before  a  Master  in  Chanoery. 
**  Wo  shall  hscra  to  attend  on  such  a  day,"  said  the  solicitor 
to  me.  naming  a  day  a  week  or  so  distant,  "  warrants  for 
our  attendance  will  be  taken  oat  for  two  intervening  d^s ; 
but  it  is  not  customary  to  attend  before  the  third."  What 
I  learnt  afterward  was — that  though  no  attendance  more 
than  one  was  ever  bestowed,  three  were  on  every  occasion 
regularly  charged  for ;  for  each  of  the  two  falsely  pretended 
attendances,  the  client  being  by  the  solicitor  charged  with  a 
fee  for  hiinself;  as  also  wim  a  fee  of  6e.  8d.  paid  by  him  to 
the  master :  the  consequence  was — that,  for  every  attend- 
ance, the  master,  instead  of  6«.  8^.,  received  IL ;  and  diat, 
even  if  inclined,  no  solicitor  durst  omit  taking  out  the  three 
warrants  instead  of  one,  for  feat  of  the  not-tiv-be-hszarded 
diqileasure  of  that  anbordinato  judge  and  his  superiors. 
True  it  is,  the  solietttv  is  not  under  obltgaiion  thus  to 
eluurge  faU  client  fct  ynxk.  not  done.  He  is,  oowever,  mre 
of  tmEnnnt<y  in  doing  so:  it  is  acooidingly  iaae  of  course. 
.....  These  thinas.  and  t^ers  the  same  complexion, 
in  such  immense  wnmdMice,  determined  me  to  quit  the 
profession ;  and,  as  soon  as  I  could  obtain  my  &ther's  per- 
mission, I  did  so :  I  found  it  more  to  my  taste  to  endeavour, 
as  I  have  been  doing  ever  since,  to  put  on  end  to  them, 
than  to  profit  by  them.' 

In  1776  app^red  his  first  publication,  entitled  A  Fivg- 
ment  on  Government,  fh>m  which  an  extract  has  already 
been  given.  This  work,  being  anonymous,  was  ascribed  to 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day.  Dt.  Johnson 
attributed  it  to  Mr.  Dnnning.  In  1780  hu  tnirodnction  to 
the  Prinmphe  Morale  ana  L^gieliUion  was  Arst  printed ; 
bat  it  WHS  not  published  tUl  1789. 

He  visited  Paris  in  1785,  for  the  thud  time,  and  thence 
{voceeded  to  Italy.  From  Leghorn  he  sailed  fiw  Smyrna,  in 
a  vessel,  with  the  master  of  which  he  had  fanned  an  en- 
gagement before  leaving  England.  After  a  stay  of  about 
uRe  weeks  at  Smyrna  he  embarked  on  board  a  Turkish 
vessel  for  Constantinople,  where  be  remained  five  or  six 
weeks.  From  Constantinople  Mr.  Bentham  made  his  way 
across  Bulgaria,  Wallachia.  Moldavia,  and  through  a  part 
of  Poland,  to  Crichoff  in  White  Russia.  At  that  place  he 
stayed  at  his  brother's,  afterwards  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  at 
that  time  lieutenant^lonel  oommandaut  of  a  battalion  in 
the  emperor's  service,  till  November,  1 78  7,  when  his  brother, 
who  was  on  an  excursi<m  to  Cherson,  being  unexpectedly 
detained  fbr  the  defence  of  the  oountry  against  the  appre- 
hended invasion  of  the  Capitan  Pacha,  he  returned  to  Bng- 
bnd  throiuh  Poland,  Gernuny,  and  tiie  Unitsd  Provinces, 
arriving  at  Harwich  m  Februuy,  1788. 

In  1791  was  published  bis  Panopticon,  or  ike  Inneetion 
Heme,  a  valnable  work  on  fwison-disciplin^  part  <n  wtueh 
consists  of  A  series  of  letters,  written  in  1787,  from  Crichoff 
in  imiita  Bnssu,  wham  also  Iw  wrote  his  letters  cm  the 
nsury  laws. 

In  1792  "iSx.  Bentham  presented  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  proposal 
fumed  on  his  Panopticon  plan  of  management  It  was 
embraced  with  enthusiasm  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  Lord  Dundas, 
home  secretary ;  Mr.  Rose,  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  and 
Hr.,  afterwards  Sir  Charles  Long,  now  Lord  Farnborough. 
Notwithstandii^  that  enthusiasm,  by  a  cause  then  un- 
known, it  was  made  to  linger  till  the  dose  of  the  session  of 
1794,  when  an  act  passed  enablmg  the  treasury  to  enter 
into  a  contract  fin'  the  purpose,  ytheik  Mr.  Abbt^'s  finance 
committee  was  sitting,  Mr.  Pitt  and  bis  ooUeagnes  took  the 
opportimity  of  emplc^ing  its  authority  in  support  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  {dan,  against  the  (^tposing,  and.  to  every  body 
oat  of  die  cabinet,  secret  influence.  Years  were  spent  in 
a  stnigglo  between  the  ministry  si^  that  influenoe.  and 


Knt  in  vain;  Ibr  after  land,  now  oeoapied  by  the  present 
litentiary.  had  been  paid  for  at  the  prioe  of  I2,000/„ 
for  the  half  of  which  sum  the  incomparably  more  appro- 
priate land  at  Battenea  Rise  might  have  been  had, 
when  it  had  been  put  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bentham, 
the  whole  was  stopped  for  the  want  of  the  signature  of 
George  III.  to  a  certain  treasury  document,  for  ue  issue  of 
1000/.,  as  compensation  for  the  surrender  of  some  leases  to 
enable  him  to  enter  into  actual  possession.  Mr.  Bentham's 
plan  for  1000  prisoners  would  have  cost  the  public  between 
ttO.OOO^.  and  30,000/. :  the  existing  plan  lor  600  has  already 
cost  at  least  t«n  times  that  sum ;  and  yet  the  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  not  very  long  ago,  expended  some  of  its  wit  upon 
Mr.  Bentham,  as  the  author  of  tiie  Millbank  Penitentiary. 
Dear  and  good  is  better  than  cheap  and  bad ;  but  here  it 
ms  cheap  and  good  against  dear  and  bad. 

The  hvttwy  ^  sneh  a  lifb  as  Bentham's  ift  the  history  of 
his  opinions  and  his  writings,  which  gave  him  a  highor 
celebrity  abroad  than  he  eqjoyed  at  home.  Certain  ex- 
cellent treatises  of  his  were  admirably  edited  in  French 
by  his  friend  and  the  friend  (a  remarkable  concurrence) 
of  Mirabeau  and  RomiUy,  M.  Dumont.  From  these  Ben- 
tham became  well  known  on  the  Continent ;  indeed  bet- 
ter known  than  in  bis  native  country,  and  more  highly 
esteemed,  as  appears  from  the  following  incident  that  oc- 
curred during  a  visit  he  paid  to  France  in  1825  for  the  be- 
nefit of  his  health.  Happening  on  one  occasion  to  visit  one 
of  the  suiveme  courts  ne  was  recognised  on  his  entrance. 
The  whole  body  of  the  advocates  rose  and  paid  him  the 
hi^iest  marks  oS  respect,  and  the  court  invited  him  to  tlie 
seat  of  honour. 

From  about  die  jnsar  1817  Mr.  Ben&am  was  a  bmoher 
of  Linctdn's  Inn.  He  died  in  Quem  Square  ^ae^  West- 
mhuter,  where  he  had  resided  nearly  half  a  eentnnr,  on  tho 
6th  of  June,  1838,  being  in  the  eigbt^-ftfth  year  of  his  age. 
Up  to  extreme  old  age  he  retained,  with  much  of  the  intel- 
lectual wmet  of  the  |vime  of  manhood,  the  simplicity  and 
the  f^einness  of  early  youth ;  and  even  in  the  last  memento 
of  his  existence  the  serenity  and  eheerfulness  of  his  mind 
did  not  desert  him. 

*  He  was  capable,'  says  bis  friend  Dr.  Soutbwood  Smith, 
to  whom  he  betiueatbed  his  body  for  the  purposes  of  anato- 
mical science,  in  the  leoture  delivered  over  his  remains,  *  of 
great  severity  and  continuity  of  mental  labour.  For  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  he  devoted  seldom  less  than  eight, 
dbsa.  ton,  and  ooeauonsUy  twelve  hours  of  amy  day  to  in- 
tense  stod;^*  ^Hiis  was  the  mom  remarkable,  as  us  phy- 
sical constitution  was  hf  no  means  strong.  His  beolni, 
during  the  periods  <rf  chitdhood,  youth,  and  ad(descenee,was 
infirm;  iiwaa  not  until  the  ue  of  manhood  that  it  acquired 
soma  degree  of  vigour:  but  uiat  vigour  ineieasodwiui  ad- 
vandttg  age,  so  uiat  during  the  space  of  sixty  years  he 
never  laboured  under  any  serious  malady,  and  rarely  suf- 
fered even  from  slvht  indisposition;  uid  at  the  age  of 
eighty-fbur  he  looked  no  older,  and  constitutiMially  was  not 
older,  than  most  men  are  at  sixty.  Thus  adding  toother 
iUustrims  name  to  the  splendid  o^ali^e  which  establishes 
the  fhct,  that  severe  and  constant  mental  labour  is  not  in- 
compatible with  health  and  longevity,  but  ctaiducive  to  both 
provided  the  mind  be  unanxious  and  the  habits  temperate. 

'  He  was  a  great  economist  of  lime.  He  knew  the  value 
of  minutes.  The  disposal  of  his  hours,  both  of  labour  and  of 
repose,  was  a  matter  (tf  systematic  airangement ;  and  the 
arrangement  was  datenniDed  on  the  principle,  that  it  is  a 
calamity  to  lose  tiw  smallest  poction  of  time^  He  did  not 
deem  it  soffieient  toprarideagainstthekssofadaforatt 
hour :  he  took  eflbetuol  means  to  prevent  the  occurrenoe  of 
any  such  calamity  to  him ;  but  he  did  more :  he  wascarefbl 
to  provide  against  the  1ms  even  of  a  single  minuto ;  and 
there  is  w  reocnd  no  example  of  a  human  beii^  who  lived 
more  habitually  under  the  practioal  consciousness  diat  his 
days  are  numbered,  and  that  "  the  night  cometb,  in  which 
no  man  can  work."  '  (Dr.  8.  Smith's  Xeetera,  pp.  56-7.) 

*  That  he  might  be  in  the  less  danger  of  railing  under 
the  influence  of  any  wrong  bias.*  we  still  quote  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith's  Lecture,  *  he  kept  himself  as  much  as  possible 
from  all  personal  contact  with  what  is  called  the  world. 
Had  he  engaged  in  the  active  ponoito  of  life,  mmey^ 
getting,  power-acquiring  pursuits,  he,  like  aU  other  men 
so  ei^^i!^,  must  have  rad  pr^udioes  to  humonr,  intensto 
tocoimhate,  friends  toserve,  enemiea  to  subdue;  andfliere- 
Ibre,  like  other  men  nnder  the  influenee  of  such  motives, 
must  sometimes  have  missed  the  truth,  Aid  sonietiii^ 
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fonewled  or  modiHed  it  Bat  be  jdaced  himsdf  above  all 
danger  of  this  kind,  by  retiring  from  the  practice  of  tfae  pro- 
iSrasion  for  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  hj  living  m  a 
•impla  manner  on  a  Bmall  income  alloved  him  by  his 
fttber:  aad  when,  the  death  of  his  father,  he  at  length 
came  into  the  possession  of  a  patrimony  which  secured  mm 

•  Boderate  competence,  from  that  moment  he  dismissed 
fron  bis  nind  all  fortber  thoi^hts  about  his  private  fbr- 
tuiM,  ud  bent  the  whole  power  of  his  mind,  without  dis- 
traotioB,  to  bis  legiilctive  said  aiorat  kbom.  Kor  was  be 
less  csrafol  to  keep  Us  ksnevolsm  aflbetkms  fervent,  than 
his  iinderstandina;  ms  from  wrong  hiss.  He  snmranded 
himself  only  wi&  psrsow  whose  gymnatbies  were  like  bis 
own,  «ttd  whose  ^rmpsthies  he  might  oirect  to  their  appro- 

E rials  objects  in  the  active  pnnuits  of  Hfe.  Thoagb  be 
imself  took  no  part  ii>  Qie  aetoal  bsshieas  of  legislation 
and  government,  yet,  eithn/  t>y  persoMat  communication  or 
eonfldestiat  correspondence  with  them,  he  guided  the  minds 
of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  legislators  and  patriots, 
not  only  of  his  own  conntry,  but  of  aH  countries  in  both  he- 
misphms.  To  frasM  weapcms  ftn*  the  advocates  of  the  re- 
form of  the  institutions  of  hu  own  eovntry,  was  bis  daily  oc- 
cupation and  his  higbast  pleasure ;  and  to  him  resorted,  for 
counsel  and  encouracenent,  the  most  able  and  devoted  of 
those  adveeatss ;  irhSa  tbe  patriots  snd  ptailaBtbropists  of 
BDrope,  as  woB  as  those  «f  tfae  neir  world,  the  eouvcrymen  of 
WasfaingtMi.  FrankKn,  and  JsArsott,togetbsr  with  the  legis- 
IstoBs  aad  patriots  ef  Sootk  Amenea,  spnk  of  bin  as  a  tutft- 
lary  sjurit;  and  declaps  the  praetleal  application  of  ki*  princi- 
ples to  be  tbe  object  and  end  of  their  bibours.' — pp.  49-50. 

The  leading  principle  of  Bentham's  philosophy  is,  that 
the  end  of  all  bassan  actions  and  morality  is  happiness. 
By  happiness  Beatham  means  pleasure  and  exemption  from 
pain ;  and  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  be  starts 
is,  tiMt  the  actions  of  sentient  beings  ate  wholly  governed 
by  fdeaaure  and  pain.  He  held  that  happiaeas  is  tike  swn- 
ntum  iofiMn,  in  fiu^t,  the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself;  that 
all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end  ; 
that  therefore  the  prodnetioD  of  Am  greatest  possible  amraint 
of  happiness  is  the  oolv  fit  object  tMf  all  hmnan  axertisn; 
and  eonaeqastttly  of  all  monls  snd  l^dMfam. 

In  expmnding  fan  doctrines,  Mr.  Beiv^am  has  laid 
tiwm  open  to  ths  savil»olmany  disingettoous minds,  aad 
prejudiced  against  tfaera  many  genanras  and  honest  minds, 
ehieHy,  as  U  appsata  to  ns,  from  not  having  hauself  soffi- 
iicBtly  eoteBsd  into  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  tbuak 
His  ^stean  has  been  branded  with  the  name  of  '  cold- 
blooded,' 'calcalattag,'  'selflsb.  It  may  be  shown,  how^ 
ever,  that  what  Bentham  termed  'seMsh,'  would  inoidinBry 
iBBgaage  firequently  be  terosad,.  in.  dM  highest  and  pumat 
degree,  dimUermted  and  AsarraAmft  Among  the  vary  last 
things  whisk  his  hand  penned,  in  a  book  of  memeranda, 
was  fmai  the  following  paaaage :  '  I  am  a  selfaJt  man,  as 
selish  as  any  man  can  be.  But  in  ms;  some  how  or  other,  ss 
ithapMMksdAahnes  has  taken  tke  sbaips  of  benevtdenee. 
Ko  aom  maa  is  there  npon  ewrtk,  pm^eot  ot  whoss 
swftMgsiwmld  be  10  ms  «  plsssusnkte  one ;  no  man  is  Asm 
npon  enrtk,  tfae  of  wwse  anflteinf  wonld  not  to  a»  ho 
a  momor  less  painAtl  one :  no  man  upan  eartt  is  there,  the 
u^t  of  whose  oiytfyment.  onlesa  briieved  by  me  to  be  de- 
rived from  n  more  tnon  equivalent  suffering  endored  by  some 
otberman,woiildnotbeofapleasDrahle  nature  laSher  than 
of  a  paioftd  one.    Sneh  in  me  is  tbe  feree  of  ^rmpathy  I' 

Now  hen  is  a  man,  who  Anmf^iout  his  whou  lon^  li£s 
never  purchased  a  single  gtatiflcation  at  die  rapense  of  pain 
Is  another ;  whose  whme  happiness  thraagbont  life  constated 
in  Ibn  eontemphlimi  otf  As  happiness  of  the  miflions  of 

*  all  nations*,  sod  kindreds,  and  people  and  tMigoea,'  for 
wbont  be  InlKHnd  with  the  earnestness  of  one  who  indeed 
Mft  that' tbe  ttigbkeometb  in  which  iM>  man  can  work;'  and 
ttftv  aC  tbe  aoB  of  «i^t*-4bnr,  earned  to  bis  gmve  die  purity 
■nd  the  gvfletaMMM  of  esriy  obildhood;Mul  jel  esUs  him- 
self ss^lft^  's»sdish  anany  men  can  be.* 

The  last  pass^  qnsted  ftoaa  Dr.  S.  Smith,  we  think 
eontains,  or  at  Iflnst  peinte  to  tbe  explanatioa  of  some  of 
those  peeidlarities  whidi  pvobaUy  nanowed  the  sixers  of 
Bentham's  usefiHness,  certamly  lowered  tfae  d^me<^  bis 
greatness.  We  allude  to  tbe  circumstance  of  his  '  surround- 
ing hionelf  only  with  persons  whose  sympathies  were  like 
his  own.'  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  that  Bentham  se- 
clwted  himself  too  much.  The  greatest  political  and  legis- 
lative i^ulosophers  in  sll  agea  have  mingted,  at  least  oeea- 
mnaUy,  in  the  buinesa  of  man,  if  not  testing,  at  least 


relieving  their  ahstmser  meditation*,  by  tbe  slady  of  man 
as  engaged  in  action.  Those  too  among  tbem,  win  hen 
exercised  most  influence  over  the  minds  of  mankind,  have 
been  content,  however  far  their  thinhng  departed  flrom 
theirtt  in  the  general  at  least  to  '  speak  with  the  vulgar.* 
Bat  Bentham,  from  the  time  when  be  embarked  in  anginal 
specnktien,  not  only  secluded  himself  from  the  general  con- 
verse of  bis  contemporaries,  but  ocenpted  bims«f  van  littin 
in  studying  the  ideas  of  otbws'iwho  like  hiraselfkadoevioted 
tbeir  lives  to  thinking.  The  cAet  of  the  first  was  to  lender 
bis  style  inaoeessible  to  the  mass  of  bis  eonntrymen ;  of  dm 
other  to  ptoduee  what  has  been  aptity  termed  one-sidednem 
of  mind.  His  appeara,  indeed,  ftom  aD  tfte  evidence  ibat  m 
have  eoHeeted  concerning  it,  to  have  been  an  understanding 
which,  dkough  singularly  acute  and  original,  had  no  great 
fiMility  in  apprehending  the  thonghts  of  others.  Now  sneb 
an  nnderstnndrng,  tbongb  raail^  superior  to  that  large  daes 
of  passive  und^atandings  which  are  aUe  to  store  them- 
selves  with  the  thoughts  of  other  men,  but  there  stop,  is 
aheost  necessarily  excluded  from  the  first  order  of  gnat 
Btinds,  which  possess  an  equal  power  in  mastering  tbe  ideas 
of  ethers,  and  striking  ont  new  ones  of  their  own.  Without 
this  power,  a  man,  however  original,  will  waste  matii  of 
bis  energy  in  making  discoveries  that  have  been  made  long 
before  he  was  bom.  His  themies,  loov  viH  be  rat  t»  be 
wanting  in  eomprebensiveness.  And  tide  is  a  ftnlt  wbieh 
no  paina-taking,  vbii^  no  aeutelMM  ev«r  era  remedy. 

An  asserttott  of  Bentham's,  that  *bI1  mqfiveB  are  ab- 
atrsRtedly  good,'  has  called  forth  a  good  deal  of  erilieinn, 
and  net  a  Httle  virtuous  indignation  among  certain  crities. 
These  critics,  however,  have  generally  committed  tbe  Um- 
der  of  confounding  motive  and  intention.  Mr.  Bentham 
never  affirmed  that  all  mtentioru  am  good ;  nor  even  diat 
all  motives  are  eqnally  likely  to  produce  good  actions.  By 
saving  that  all  motives  are  in  themselves  good,  be  m«ely 
means  as  he  himself  exi^aiiis  it  (*  Bforals  and  T^^egislatkui,* 
YcA.  i.  p.  1«9.)  that  pleasure  is  m  itMlf  a  good,  a  mottvs 
being  snbstantialiy  nothing  more  than  pleasure  or  pain, 
operating  in  a  eertain  manner,  i. «.  some  ^asnre  whiim  the 
act  in  question  is  expected  to  be  a  means  of  eontnniii^  or 
pndnein^;  some  pam  wbieh  U  is  expected  to  be  a  means 
of  diauoutiauipg  or  preventing.  And  he  dislinedy  lays  it 
down,  ifeAt  although  in  a  smg^  given  act, '  goodnener  bad- 
ness cannot,  with  any  propriety,  be  predieirted  of  murimsi' 
yet  it  may  of  *  dtjfKMiAoft— a  kind  of  fietitions  enti^, 
foigned  for  the  convenience  of  discottrse,  in  order  to  expraas 
what  there  is  supposed  to  he  ptmamemt  in  a  man's  fraaaa 
of  mind,  where,  on  such  or  snch  an  oecasion,  he  has  beoi 
influenced  by  such  or  such  a  motive,  to  engage  in  an  act 
wbidi,  as  it  appeared  to  bintT  was  of  sneh  er  snob  a  len- 
deney.*  (Morm*  attd  L^islatioit,y6l.%.f.  219.) 

Bmdiam  appears,  from  the  nnmber  of  tables  seatleted 
llnroi^h  his  workst  to  have  been  partictdarly  fond  ni  takm- 
larizing ;  and,  Hke  numy  other  makers  of  taUes,  as  wsH  m 
etber  things,  he  dees  not  show,  to  our  appnhansioB^  my 
extntordinsry  exceUence  in  this  favourite  pursmt.  Ha  was 
fond  ef  heaping  division  npon  divimon  in  almmt  eaMam 
extant:  and  van[  frequently  his  dasaes  arsiKstiDgnisbBbk 
1^  no  logical  Sfierentia  that  we  have  ever  been  aU*  to  dto- 
cover;  Iwt  form  that  species  of  divusoa  which  baa  wsnieafi 
the  name  of  a  distinctun  wiAout  a  dtflbrenee.  A  vary 
mvkable  example  of  diis  scents  in  bis  *  Essay  en  Nombb 
olature  and  Classification.*  Be  civeB  tbe  foUosring  annm^ 
ration  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind : — 
I.  Pereeptionr  9.  Attention, 

a.  Judgment.  10,  Obeervatirai. 

3.  Kemory,  11.  Comparison. 

4.  Deduodon,  t.  «.  Ratioei-    13.  GeneraKsatun. 


nation, 
ft.  Abstraction. 

6.  Synthesis,  that  is»  Com- 

btnatioih 

7.  Imaginatiatt. 

8.  Invention. 


13.  Induction. 

14.  Anriysis. 

15.  Metbodixstioa, 

rmmemast 
It.  Distiibtttkm. 
17.  Communieatiott. 


or  Ar> 


*  One  ofthe  moit  atriklag  luUncei  orthii  ii  tli«  IbntnrlnBpuMM  is  hk 
'I>«oalokiiry,' Apo^waoaa  woTkoT  Mr.  Bontlnm.  ■  While  XeM^oa  «m 
writing  huiory,  and  Euclid  (eatiiing  seoiMtry.  Somtaa  aoA  r)*to  WM 
talking  uanienM,  under  pretaace  of  uUting  wiadom  and  mondity.  TUa 
moralitr  of  Uleln  eoDflated  tn  wordi:  Ihli  wmom  of  thein  wu  the  deirial  o< 
Batten  known  to  every  wn'*  npertsnce.'  Now,  it  h  tnihr  i«Bak^bla  thuS 
the  ntorUity  of  ;iocrat««  rewmblee  that  <£  Bentham  In  almoet  vetrf  eiWTiit. 
and  the  inJerkirlty  of  Bentham'i  mnnnrr  of  expoeiUoB  to  tlat  of  Soertkm 
fe  mainly  attribauMe  to  the  drewitaBee  mvntkMted  In  Sw  tnk  Wkto 
BrnthaB  Rved  in  lecttMion,  Soentee  Ufed  eeaatantlj  In  thn  worid.  nei 
tioeralei  wan  two  thwiaand  yean  in  adTaae*  hie  map,  Benntaat  MikMn» 
  S«naMkWM|rwlliSiiife^l,pv^%,7 
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it  will  be  nniMMSMry  to  point  out  the  degree  either  of 
wetuA^^eal  or  logical  merit  displ^ed  ia  this  dauification, 
wbicfa  in  truth  is  only  an  example  of  what  is  frequent  in 
Beothaa — a  substitution  of  cataloguing  for  analysis.  Any- 
thing  like  the  a^lication  a  searching  analysis  would 
BMVm  gteaUf  diounished  the  catalogue,  and  hy  consequence 
gceftUy  aim^ifled  the  eabject,  ud  anything  like  the  appli- 
entionof  alogieal  metbod  would  have  greatly  altered  the 
arrangement.  Beathant,  with  his  usual  boneet  candour, 
givai  m  a  note'tbe  foHoviBg  elaarification  by  CoadiUae(£o> 
gigve,  eh. til):  1.  Attention;  2.  Comparaison;  3.  Juge- 
mimt ;  4.  Saflexion ;  5.  XmaginaticHi ;  6.  RaisonnemenL 

In  the  essay  from  which  the  above  is  taken*  Beatbam  has 
indeed  Ailly  sucoeeded  in  showing  the  fauUiness  of  D'AJem- 
bort's  Sytthne  fi^H  det  Connaiagmtces  humednes,  in  the 
Dueours  prUimtnaire  of  the  Encyckptdie,  intended,  as 
D*AIembett  himself  says,  as  an  improvement  upon  the 
neyelopedjcal  table  of  Lcoil  Bacon ;  but  the  one  which  he 
has  ofiered  in  the  reom  of  it  ia  not  a  whit  less  AiUty.  tbou^ 
tiw  fhulta  an  different  The  limits  to  which  ve  an  hm 


necessarily  confined  will  only  permit  tis  to  indicate  these 
things  wiUiout  going  into  the  proof  of  them.  The  reader 
who  wishes  for  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  the  subject 
will  naturally  refer  to  the  works  tbemselves,  which  are  well 
worthy  of  perusal  on  many  accounts,  but  on  none  more  than 
their  pre-eminent  tendency  to  incite  to  thought  the  mind  of 
him  who  reads  Uiem. 

From  the  genoal  chanwter  of  Bentham'a  tabaXagiiition, 
however,  we  would  except  the  division  whieh  seems  to  have 
been  conceived  by  lum  «f  the  Md  of  law.  Among  aome 
valuable  tables  which  Professor  Austin  drew  up  %oic  the 
use  of  his  class  in  the  LondtM  University,  was  one  exhibiting 
Um  Corput  Juris  ('  Corps  compleC  de  Droit'),  arranged  in 
the  order  which  seems  to  have  been  conceived  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  as  expounded  in  his  Traiiis  de  Legislation,  more 
puticularly  in  the  Fue  gen^rale  d'un  Corps  complet  d* 
Droit.  It  is  particiUarly  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the 
table  of  which  we  sulgoin  an  outline,  Bentham,  without 
intmdine  it,  has  formed  a  corpus  juris  very  nearly  similar 
to  that  M  ^  Roman  oUsaieal  jurists. 
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Bentham'a  great  merit,  and  that  probaUy  by  which  his 
name  will  be  most  remembered,  was  as  a  pnilosophical 
juriaC  and  writer  on  legislation.  His  exceltoce  in  this  de- 
partment mainly  consisted  in  substituting  zstional  principles 
as  rules  of  lav  in  the  plaoe  of  the  time-honoured  maxims 
whidi  hardly  any  one  befbre  his  time  hod  dared  to  dispute. 
It  ha»  been  s^.  indeed,  and  said  truly,  tiiat  Uie  doctrine  of 
ntfiity,  as  the  foundation  of  virtue,  is  as  old  a.s  the  earliest 
&eeK  philosophers  (see  the  Protagoras  of  Plato;  also  the 
Memorabilia  of  Xenophon) ;  and  has  divided  the  philosophic 
world,  in  every  age  of  pbiloeophy,  since  their  time.  But 
the  definitions  of  natural  law.  natural  justice,  and  the  like, 
whieh  pervade  all  the  writers  on  legislation  and  law  from 
Ulpian  down  to  Montesquieu  and  Blackstone,  show  how 
little  pn^ress  had  been  mode,  previously  to  Mr.  Bentham. 
in  the  application  of  this  great  principle  to  the  field  of  law. 
For  bia  services  in  this  department  Bentham  deser\'es, 
and  we  doubt  not  will  receive,  the  admiration  and  the  grati- 
tude of  aU  ages.* 

It  is  imposttble  to  know  what  the  philosophy  of  jurisi»it- 
dence  ana  legation  owes  to  Bentham,  without  knowing 
what  ms  ib»  oonditton  of  it  when  he  began  his  labours. 
No  tystem  of  law  then  established,  least  of  all  that  of  the 
country  of  his  birth,  exhibited  in  its  construction  a  compre- 
bfoiive  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The  ages  to  which 
the  English  law  owed  its  foundations  may  have  produced 
Kono  works  in  architecture  deserving  of  admiration,  but 

■  Wron  tlMM  ahanid  and  vUbj  Mi^dtnlUei.  bowevsr.  the  expa«Hk»i  glm 
bf  Socrmtal  (Xenoph.  Jfon.  lib.  iv,  Mp.  4)  i*  Rrmarknbl;  IW.  Socrates  en- 
fcniiiiin.  with  Ms  nnal  aeutnMM,  to  prort  ri  »Wi  ti»mtn  ti  nmi  tifu/tn. 
Ub  oUaat  la  to  •how  that  that  U  mjuat  «rtikb  !■  a  lueaeh  of  mmm  law  fan- 
tmm  A  Mt  by  tb*  Kn«i«ifD  lasiaUtoi'  to  •dl^a^)  ot  diTin*.  and  h*  takaa 
Ac  frind|^  of^  ntillw  to  bo  the  indas  or  azponMil  of  thU  cUbb  of  lawa.  Ha 
wMnila  with  miieb  iDcenutly  tfast  tha  miwery,  whkh  U  the  inerltat^  conae- 
qwaee  vt  owtain  acta,  la  at  onM  Iba  Mnction  with  wbkh  tbt  Deity  bH  armed 
aoBo  of  Ma  nnrvnaled  command*  nod  by  which  ha  rnvnii  tlwm.  But  the 
^liygii  iftwjeTB  and  tholr  aodpm  neeetMon,  In  almost  every  country  of  Ku- 
MM.  iMto^  of  toUag  Ihalr  pbHooophy  ben  Sooratn.  adiqitad  the  AiatUn  of 
Staica.  rimilwliMM  WTjaiwIlar  to  tboaa  of  Soeratca  am  anivBd  at  Hy 
P rote* HOT  Anatln  in  hU  'Fiwinaa  oC  Juriapiadanag  EMermlnpd.' 


it  has  certainly  produced  no  such  fobric  of  law,  notwith- 
standing the  loud  eulogwa  of  the  English  lawyers.  And 
that  fabric  fitulty  frmn  its  foundations,  was  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  patch-work  manner  in  which  additions  wete 
made  to  it.  Though  the  Gothic  structures  of  Westminster 
H  all  and  Abbey  would  be  far  too  favourable  a  representatioD 
of  the  Gothic  structure  of  our  lav,  there  was  till  lately  near 
tbero,  in  the  two  houses  parliament,  with  their  marked 
want  of  architectural  adaptation  to  their  end.  tiieir  incon- 
venient committee  rooms,  and  their  endless  labyrinth  of 
circuitous  staircases  and  passages  that '  led  to  nothing,'  no 
very  imperfect  type,  no  bod  material  image  of  it.  To  borrow 
the  significant  language  of  Mr.  Bentham  himself  (Sationale 
qf  Judicial  Evidence,  vol.  i.  p.  6),  *  It  appeared  to  me,'  he 
says,  'that  no  private  ihmily.  composed  of  half  a  doun 
members,  could  subsist  a  twelvemonth  under  the  governance 
of  such  rules :  and  that  were  the  principles  from  which  they 
flow  to  receive  their  full  ettect,  this  utmost  extravagance  of 
Jacobinism  would  not  be  more  surely  fatal  to  ihe  existence 
of  society  than  the  sort  of  dealing  whiidi,  in  these  seats  of 
elaborate  wisdom,  calls  itself  by  the  name  of  justice.  That 
the  incomprehensibility  of  the  law,  a  circumstance  which, 
if  the  law  were  wise  and  rational,  would  be  the  greatest  of 
all  abuses,  is  the  very  remedy  which,  m  its  present  state, 
pi-eserres  society  from  utter  dissolution ;  and  that  if  rogues 
did  but  know  all  the  pains  that  the  law  has  taken  for  their 
benefit,  "honest  men  would  have  nothing  left  they  could,  call 
their  own." 

The  English  people  had  contrived  to  persuade  themselves 
that  the  English  law,  as  it  was  when  Mr.  Bmtham  found 
it,  was  the  perfection  of  reason.  It  was  a  fabric  reared  by 
the  most  powerful  and  exalted  intellecta,  wisdom  litde 
and  only  short  of  divine.  To  utter  a  word  tharefcr*  that 
might  tend  to  impugn  such  a  system  was  the  hei^t  of 
aTToganee  and  presumption ;  to  raise  a  band  against  it  waa 
abscuute  profanation,  nay,  the  most  atrocious  sacnl^e. 
Aeeordingly.  when  Mr.  Bentham  eommemed  his  attsrk,  he 
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was  at  flnt  looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  barmleu  lunatic.  By 
and  by,  however,  he  began  to  be  regarded  in  a  more  se- 
lious  light— as  a  madman,  who  might  be  dangenui  if  not 
put  under  some  resnrainL  He  was  aHailed  from  all  sides 
wiUi  all  sorts  of  weapons,  ftom  the  stately  contempt  of  the 
digni^  man  of  office  down  to  the  ridicule  and  scurrility  of 
the  smalt  wits  and  critics.  Nevertheless  he  did  not  slacken 
in  the  work  he  bad  begUDi  but  continued  it  with  nnwearied 
and  niteratad  efforts. 

Mr.  Bentham  fought  this  battle  for  nearly  sixty  years, 
and  tiie  greater  part  of  that  time  he  fought  it  alone ;  for 
a.  long  time,  too,  almost  without  making  a  single  con- 
vartto  his  opinions.  Latterly,  M.  Dumont  gave  him  con- 
iid0tiible  aasiatanoe  hy  putting  his  ideas  into  French.*  At 
length  his  energy  ana  perseverance  wore  rewarded  with 
soma  decree  of  suooess.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  public 
M)ini<m  became  convinced,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  con- 
rmeeA  or  persuaded  others.  Mr.  Bentham  has  not  been 
merely  a  destroyer.  Indeed  he  oanfddered  it  a  positive  duty 
nerer  to  assail  what  is  established,  without  having  a  clear 
view  of  what  ought  to  be  substituted.  In  some  most  im- 
portant branches  of  the  science  of  law,  which  were  in  a 
more  wretched  state  than  almost  any  of  the  others  when  he 
took  them  in  hand,  he  seems  to  have  left  nothing  to  be 
sought  by  future  inquirers ;  we  mean  the  departments  of 

Ero^ure,  evidence,  and  the  judicial  establishment  He 
as  done  almost  all  that  remained  to  perfect  the  theory  of 
punishment  It  is  with  regard  to  the  civil  code,  that  he 
has  done  least  and  left  most  to  be  done.  Yet  even  here 
his  services  have  been  very  great ;  particularfy  by  exposing 
the  viciousness  of  the  existing  language  of  jurisprudence ; 
and  by  what  he  has  done  towards  enforcing  the  expediency 
of  a  code,  that  is,  of  a  complete  and  systematic  body  of 
law. 

One  of  the  excellencies  of  Vb.  Ben^m's  early  writinm 
is  the  ease  and  elegance,  the  force,  and  raciness  of  tiiw 
style.  This  remark  may  surprise  thiwe  who  take  their  idea 
of  Bentham  from  the  specimens  presented  by  those  of  bis 
critics,  whose  object  was  to  depreciate  by  turning  him  into 
ridicule.  Certainly,  he  gave  some  occasion  for  this  bv  some 
pecuharities  which  he  contracted  in  the  later  period  of  his 
life.  But  of  the  truth  of  our  remark  above,  any  reader  may 
satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  Mr.  Bentham's  earlier  works ; 
we  would  puticularize  the  'Fragment  on  Government,' 
the  *  Defence  of  Usiuy,'  the  *  Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establish- 
ment* or  even  the  '  Panopticon  ;'  from  which  last,  a  work 
hut  Uttle  known,  we  shall  give  an  extract,  which  by  its  elo- 
quence will  surprise  many  in  whose  minds  the  name  of 
Bentham  has  long  been  associated  with  sentences  un- 
readable from  the  roughness  of  the  materials,  and  the  clum- 
siness or  the  complication  of  the  structure.  Everybody  has 
heard  Burke's  eulogy  of  John  Howard,  generally  styled 
the  philanthropist  but  few  know  that  Bentham  has  also 
written  a  eulogy  of  Howard,  which  may  challenge  competi- 
tion, we  think,  even  for  eloquence  with  Burke's.  Speaking 
of  the  want  of  leading  principles,  order,  and  connexion  in 
Howard's  publications,  he  says:— 'My  venerable  friend 
ffas  much  better  employed  than  in  arranging  words  and 
sentences.  Instead  of  doing  what  so  many  could  do  if  they 
would,  what  he  did  for  the  service  of  mankind  was  what 
scarce  any  man  could  have  done,  and  no  man  would  do, 
but  himself.  In  the  scale  of  moral  desert  the  labours  of 
the  icnislator  and  the  writer  are  as  far  below  his,  as  eanh  is 
behiw  beaTen.  Hit  was  Oie  truly  Christian  choice ;  the  lot 
in  which  is  to  be  found  the  least  of  that  which  sel&sh 
nature  covets,  and  the  most  of  what  it  shrinks  from.  His 
kingdom  was  of  a  better  world  -  he  died  a  martyr,  after 
living  an  apostle.' — Panoptieon,  Postscript,  part  ii.  p.  2. 

In  the  style  of  the  work  from  which  the  above  is  ex- 
tracted, there  is  a  vigour,  a  freshness,  a  vivacity,  a  playful- 
ness, a  felicity  of  expression,  that  renders  the  perusal 
perfectly  delightful.  Indeed,  of  these  quaUties  instances 
abound,  even  in  some  of  his  works  that  are  reckoned 
most  unreadable ;  for  example,  in  the  Rationale  of  Judi- 
cial Evidence,  This  makes  us  the  more  regret  Bentham's 
seclusion,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  inasmuch  as  its 
tendency  was  to  make  him  less  cultivate  the  above  qualities 

•  The  "TnUia  da  tnt  t.ppn.nd  hi  ISOSL  la  18S9  «  comptota 
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of  writing.  For,  though  we  doubt  whether  Mr.  Bentham 
could  ever  have  acquired  first-rate  powers  <^  metaphysical 
analysis,  we  are  of  opinion,  howarer  paradoxical  that  opi- 
nion may  appear  to  some,  that  he  was  fitted  by  the  graces 
of  a  style  as  ea^  and  dear  as  Hume's  and  for  more  vigor- 
ous, pure,  and  i^omatic,  to  have  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  prose  writers  that  England  has  ever  produced.  But 
the  momentous  and  noble  object  which  was  the  aim  and  end 
of  all  Bentham's  labours  was  probably  quite  incompatible 
with  present  popularity.  He  appears  himself  to  have  fully 
felt  this,  and  he  has  foreibly  and  aptly  expressed  it  in  the 
following  passage,  speaking  of  one  of  his  most  complete 
and  valuable  works,  the  Ratiomle  of  Judicial  Evidence, 
'  The  species  of  readers  for  whose  use  it  was  really  designed, 
and  whose  thanks  will  not  be  wanting  to  the  author's 
ashes,  is  the  legislator ;  the  species  of  legislator  who  as  yet 
remains  to  be  formed ;  the  legislator,  who  neither  is  under 
the  dominion  of  an  interest  hostile  to  that  of  the  publie» 
nor  is  in  leazue  with  those  who  are.* — JtaHtmale  qf  Jwiciml 
Bvidencet  vd.  i.  p.  23. 

Mr.  Bentham's  lot  in  lifo  may  on  the  whole  be  pro- 
nounced to  Imve  been  a  peculiarly  happy  one ;  even  though 
unattended  with  a  very  widely  diffused  reputation  in  Eis 
native  country  ;  and  even  though,  instead  of  that  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  contemporary  writers.  His  easy  circum- 
stances and  his  excellent  health  enabled  him  to  devote  his 
whole  time  and  energies  to  those  pursuits  which  exercised 
his  highest  faculties,  and  were  to  him  a  rich  and  unfailing 
source  of  the  most  delightfUl  excitement  On  the  other 
hand,  his  retired  habits  preserved  him  from  personal  contact 
with  any  but  those  who  valued  his  acquaintance ;  and,  as 
for  the  writers  who  spoke  of  him  with  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt, he  never  read  them,  and  therefore  Ihw  never  dis- 
turbed the  serenity  of  his  mind,  or  ruffled  the  tranquil 
surface  of  his  contemplative  and  happy  lifo. 

Mr.  Bentham's  principal  vrorks  are  the  'Introduction  to 
the  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation,'  the  '  Fragment  * 
on  Government'  the  'Rationale  of  Judicial  Evidence,*  in 
five  volumes,  including  a  very  full  examination  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  English  courts ;  tbe  'Book  of  Fallacies,' the 
'  Plan  of  a  Judicial  Establishment'  one  of  his  most  finished 
productions,  printed  in  1792,  but  never  regularly  published; 
his  'Defence  of  Usury,'  'Panopticon,'  an  admirable  work 
on  prison  discipline,  '  Constitutional  Code,*  and  many 
others :  besides  the  treatises  so  well  edited  in  French  by  M. 
Dumont,  from  the  above  works  and  various  unpublished 
manuscripts,  which  contain  all  his  moat  important  doc- 
trines. 

BENTHEIM,  an  earldom,  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Emi, 
and  sittuted  between  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia, 
and  the  Dutch  wovince  of  Overijssel;  it  extends  from 
32*  1 «'  to  SaP  40' N.  hit.,  and  from  fi"  28'  to  7^  1 7*  E.  long., 
and  is  comprehended  a  the  Hanoverian  province  of  Osna- 
briick.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  castle  and  fomily  ct 
the  Benthcim-Bentheims.  It  is  a  compact  territory,  about 
399  square  miles  in  superficial  extent ;  tbe  surfoce  is  in  ge- 
neral a  uniform  level,  and  the  soil,  though  sandy,  is  in  moat 
parts  productive.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vechte  and  its  tri- 
butaries, the  Aa  and  Dinkel :  the  Vechte  is  used  along 
its  whole  line  for  floating  timber,  and  is  navigable  from 
Nordhom  to  ZwoU.  Bentheim  contains  a  number  of  mo- 
rasses and  moors,  which  yield  excellent  peat  is  partially 
wooded,  produces  abundance  of  grain,  rape-seed,  flax,  and 
potatoes,  rears  considerable  quantities  of  horses,  homea 
cattle,  sheep,  and  geese,  and  iu  woods  and  itreanu  m 
well-stocked  with  game  and  fishT^  Sand-stone,  mill-stoneai 
and  free-stcme  are  raised  along  the  hills,  near  Bentheim  and 
GildehaoB,  and  exported  to  Holland ;  potter's-day  and  oo«l* 
are  also  among  its  mineral  products,  and  sulphurous  springs 
exist  in  tbe  forest  of  Bentheim.  It  has  no  manufoctures  or 
any  importance,  except  the  spinning  of  flax-yams  and  linen- 
weaving.  Tbe  climate,  though  not  free  from  fogs,  is  healthy 
and  temperate.  The  earldom  contains  four  towns  (Bentheim 
with  1800  inhabitant,  Schuttdorf  with  1400,  Nordhom  witii 
1200,  and  Neuenhaus  with  1400),  one  market-village,  sixty- 
two  villages  and  hamlets,  and  about  4400  houses;  Uie  popu- 
lation, which  amounted  to  24,364  soua  in  1812,  and  25,569 
in  1828,  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  26,100.  In  181S. 
the  number  of  houses  was  3795  ;  and  in  1833,  4375.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  German  descent,  and  use  the  Westpha- 
lian  dialect ;  but  in  manners  they  assimilate  to  Uieir  neigh- 
bours, the  Dutch,  and  Dutch  is  also  spoken  in  some  fnr 
placM.  ThemuorityoftheinhahiSlitMinofltorefoti^^ 
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uthentn  peniwskni ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  oompoae 
Ave  out  (tf  nimteen  parishes,  are  iocluded  in  the  diooese  of 
Osnabriiek.  The  counts  of  Bentheim  were  raised  by  the 
Prusuan  monarch  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  18 1 7,  and  have 
at  inesent  a  seat  among  the  twen^-six  members  in  the 
upper  boose  of  Hie  Hanoreiian  legiilatuia  In  1 758  they 
pawned  their  inheritance  for  thiAr  years  to  Hanover;  but 
baving  failed  to  redeem  it,  Nfl^eon  cancelled  the  obliga- 
tioo  on  their  paying  to  Hanover  a  mm  of  SS.OOOJ.  (800,000 
fiancs)  in  1804.  Two  years  afterwards  he  placed  Dentheim 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Bet^,  and  in  1 8 1 0 
annexed  it  to  the  French  empire,  as  part  of  the  dijpartment 
<^  the  Lippe.  In  1813,  however,  Hanover,  upon  recovering 
its  independence,  refused  to  ratify  the  above  adjustment, 
of  the  debt  due  from  Bentheim,  and  under  the  treaty  of' 
Vienna,  retained  it  in  full  wveraignty,  allowir^  the  counts 
an  annuity  of  15,000  dollars  (2475/.).  uritd  the  year 
1823.  when  the  debt  was  paid  off,  and  the  original  posses- 
sors were  te-instated  in  thetr  patrimony.  The  earldom  is 
ffivided  into  the  two  districts  <tf  Bentheim  or  the  Upper  Earl- 
dom, and  Neuenbaus  or  the  Lower  Earldom.  The  little 
town  of  Bentheim  is  built  on  the  side  of  some  rising  ground, 
at  the  iommit  of  which  stands  the  old,  fortified,  ancestral 
eastle ;  it  has  a  mineral  spring  and  baths.  52°  30'  N.  lat., 
and  7°  0'  E.  long. 

BENTHEIM- STEINFURT  is  an  antient  earldom  in 
'Westphalia,  immediately  adjoining  the  preceding,  and  held 
by  the  same  family :  it  met  with  the  same  fate  as  their  other 
possessions  in  Napoleon's  times ;  hut  after  the  fall  of  Na- 
pdeon  in  1816  it  was  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  conferred  the  rank  of  princes  on  its 
possessors.  It  occupies  an  area  of  about  thirty-one  square 
miles,  baa  about  3800  inhabitants,  contains  one  town.  Stein- 
fort  on  the  Aa  (the  ciqtital  of  the  Prussian  circle  of  that 
name  in  the  government  of  Miiniter),  with  about  2400  in- 
h^tants.  and  three  hamlets.  The  revenue  of  this  earldom 
is  about  2050/.  Bentheim  and  Steinfiirt,  with  some  minor 
•rtatee  in  this  part  of  Oennany,  fana  a  tecritory  of  about 
504  square  miles,  the  annual  revenue  of  which  accruing  to 
the  prince-counts  of  Bentheim-Benthetm,  is  estimated  at 
105,000  dollars  (14,437/.  10«.)- 

BENTl'VI  (zoology),  or  Bimttveo^  the  Brasilian  name 
for  the  Tffranmu  twphutxtiM  of  Vieillot.  Swainson,  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  the  tyrants  {Tyrannidte),  con- 
siders that  it  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  Lanitu  (butcher- 
bird) of  any  bird  yet  discovered ;  '  not  only,'  says  this  close 
observer,  *  horn  its  greatly  compressed  bill,  but  by  feeding 
upon  reptiles,  and  thus  becoming  partly  carnivorous.  We 
have  more  than  once  taken  bom  the  stomach  of  this  species 
lizards  in  an  entire  state,  sufficiently  large  to  excite  surprise 
bow  they  could  possibly  have  been  swallowed  by  the  hurd." 
Azara  mentions  its  luiunting  the  dead  carcases  which  the 
Caracaraa  {Pofyborm*  BraxiUmgit)  had  left,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pidtings;  and  Swainaon  observes,  in  confirmation  of 
this,  that  '  its  claws,  unlike  those  of  all  other  tyrants,  are 
but  slightly  curved ;  thus  enabling  the  bird,  when  so  en- 
gaged, to  walk  without  difficulty  upon  the  ground.'  [See 
Tteajit.] 

BENTIV(yGLIO,  GIOVA'NNI.  was  son  of  Annibale 
Beutivoglio,  who,  after  being  for  some  years  at  the  head  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Bologna,  was  murdered  by  a  rival 
fkction  in  1445.  Giovanni  was  then  a  boy  six  years  of  age. 
In  1462  he  was  made  'Principe  del  Senato' of  Bologna, 
and  by  degrees  engrossed  the  sole  authority  of  the  republic, 
lite  Helvezzi  family  conspired  against  him  in  1488,  but 
were  detected,  and  cruelly  proscribed.  About  twenty  indi- 
vidiuda  of  tlut  &mily,  or  its  adhnenta,  fell  by  the  hand  itf 
^  executions*  and  the  rest  were  banished.  Okivanni 
ihond  himself  stem  and  nnfb^vuig,  and  be  hired  hravos 
VDo  eotecated  bis  nundates  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  At 
the  same  time,  like  his  more  illustrious  contemporary  Lo- 
lenio  do'  Medici,  he  was  the  i«tron  of  the  arts  and  of  learn- 
ing ;  be  adorned  Bologna  with  fine  buildings,  and  made 
c(dlections  of  statues  and  paintings,  and  MSS.  Pope  Ju- 
lius II.,  having  determined  to  reduce  Bologna  under  the 
direct  dominion  of  the  pa^l  see,  marched  an  army  against 
that  city  in  1506,  and  Bentivoglio,  after  forty-four  years' 
dominion,  was  obliged  to  escape  with  his  family  into  the 
Hiianese  territory,  where  he  died  two  years  after  at  the  age 
OS  70.  His  two  sons  were  replaced  by  the  French  in  1511 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bologna ;  but  in  the  next 
year  the  French  oelng  obligoi  to  leave  Itidy.  Bologna  sur^ 
tendered  again  to  the  Pope  in  June  1512,  and  die  Benti- 
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voglioa  emigrated  to  Ferrara,  where  duy  settled  under  tiae 

protection  of  the  Duke  d'Este. 

BENTIVO'GLIO.  E'RCOLE,  was  fraodson  of  Gio- 
vannL  He  was  born  at  Bologna  in  1506.  He  accom- 
panied his  father  in  his  emigration  to  Ferrara,  where  Dub^ 
Alfonso  had  married  his  aunL  He  was  empU'yed  by  the 
House  of  Este  in  several  important  missiona,  during  one  of 
which  he  died  at  Venice  in  1573.  Ercole  wrote  someSa/tr«. 
which  are  considered  next  in  merit  to  those  of  Ariosto. 
and  also  several  Commedie,  which  were  much  applauded  at 
the  time :  he  was  also  a  lyric  poet  of  some  celebri^. 

BENTIVCGLIO,  GUIDO,  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1579, 
was  a  descendant  of  the  Bentivoglios,  who  had  been  rulers 
of  Bologna  in  the  preceding  century.  He  studied  at  Padua, 
and  returned  to  Ferrara  in  1597,  when  the  Court  of  Rome 
took  possession  of  that  duchy,  in  disregard  of  the  claims  of 
Cesare  d'Este,  the  coUatersd  heir  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  last 
duke.  Ippolito  Bentivoglio,  Guide's  elder  brother,  had 
shown  himself  attached  to  the  Duke  Cesare,  to  whom  he 
was  related,  and  bad  thereby  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Carduial  Aldobiandino,  the  papal  legate.  Guido,  who  n-as 
naturally  of  a  supple,  insinuating  character,  contrived  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  also  between  Ce- 
sare himself,  who  took  the  title  of  Duke  of  Modena,  and 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  When  the  pups  soon  after  came  to 
Ferrara,  he  took  particular  notice  of  young  Guido,  and  when 
Guido,  in  1601,  proceeded  to  Rome,  he  was  made  a  prelate 
of  the  papal  court.  After  the  death  of  Clement  in  1605, 
his  successor  Paul  V.  sent  him  as  nuncio  to  Flanders, 
although  be  was  only  twenty-six  years  of  age.  His  mission 
was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  concord  between  the  rarious 
parties  in  that  country  long  distracted  by  political  and  reli- 
gious dissensions,  and  to  bring  them  again  into  submission 
to  the  papal  wiritual  authority.  It  was  during  his  residence 
in  Flanders  that  he  wrote  bu  historical  work  on  the  insui^ 
notion  of  thiU  country  against  the  Spaniards,  in  1566,  and 
the  subsequent  wars  between  the  Duke  of  Alba,  and  the 
other  generals  of  Philip  H.  and  the  Hollanders  {Delia 
Ouerra  di  Fiandra,  in  three  parts,  3  vols.  4to.,  Cologne, 
1632-9).  He  brings  bis  narrative  down  to  the  year  1607. 
The  work  is  of  course  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate  of 
the  church  of  Rome  and  of  the  Spanish  authority,  but  as  such 
it  displays  considerable  fairness,  being  superior  in  this  respect 
to  the  vrork  of  his  oontemporary  the  Jesuit  Strada,  on  the 
same  subject,  whose  partiality  for  the  Spaniards  Bentivoglio 
himself  censures.  The  language,  like  that  of  all  Bentivogho's 
works,  is  pure,  and  the  style  is  grave  and  di^iGed. 

In  1616  Bentivoglio  was  sent  nuncio  to  France,  where 
he  won  the  favour  of  Louis  XIII.  and  his  court,  by  the 
mildness  end  courteoosness  of  his  manners,  and  bis  pru- 
dence and  tact  in  diplomatio  affiura.  In  1621  be  was  made 
a  cardinal,  and  he  became  afterwards  the  friend  and  con- 
fidant of  Pope  Urban  VIII..  whom  he  often  assisted  with 
bis  counsels.  Urban,  however,  was  very  imperious  and  ob- 
stinate, and  in  bis  old  age  was  swayed  by  his  nephews  the 
Barberini  and  their  party.  Bentivoglio  was  one  of  the  few 
men  at  his  court  who  could  and  would  speak  at  times  the 
truth  without  flattery.  In  1641  Bentivoglio  was  made 
bishop  of  Terracina.  When  Urban  VIII.  died  in  U44  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Bentivoglio  would  be  his 
successor  in  the  papal  chair,  which  probably  he  expected 
himself.  But  he  foil  ill  and  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
before  the  cardinals  in  conclave  assembled  had  time  to 
make  their  choice.  Bentivoglio  was  regular  in  his  conduct 
and  morals,  but  be  was  fond  of  pomp  and  grandeur  in  bis 
establishment,  a  taste  then  very  prevalrait  at  the  court  of 
Rome.  The  other  works  of  Bentivoglio  are,  HeUmoni 
/atte  in  tempo  tMle  Nunziature  di  Fimdra  e  di  Franeia. 
4to.,  Cologne,  1630.  In  this  work,  which  may  also  be  called 
historical,  he  describes  ^  manners,  and  character  of  the 
nations  among  whom  be  lived,  and  the  remarkable  incidents 
of  his  time.  It  was  translate  into  English  by  Henry  Earl 
of  Monmouth,  foL  London,  1652.  Memorie  con  lequali  de- 
terive  la  tua  Vita,  8vo.,  Amsterdam,  1648 :  this  in  a  sort  of 
diary  of  his  life,  published  after  his  death.  Of  this  and  the 
two  preceding  historical  works,  Gravina  the  Italian  critic 
observes,  that  Bentivc^Uo  is  an  elegant  but  not  deep  writer, 
that  he  was  shy  in  manifesting  his  real  sentiments  and  the 
secret  councils  of  courts  and  statesmen,  of  which  'he  is 
often  silent,  not  through  ignorance  or  carelessness,  but 
through  prudential  caution.'  Lettere,  8vo.,  Roma.  1654. 
This  last  work  is  held  in  mneh  estimation  for  the  correct  • 
ness  of  tibe  language,  and  fluency^and^^^^^^yle^ 
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Mid  is  thenflim  cAen  put  into  the  hands  of  itndcaU  of 
Italian.  The  grammarian  Bia^oli  published  an  edition  of 
these  letters  at  Paris,  1807*  with  usefiil  notes,  which  has 
been  ftequently  reprinted  fbr  the  use  of  schools.  In  the 
Buberini  library  at  Rome,  are  three  more  volumes  of  Ben- 
ttvoglio's  letters  in  MS.,  of  vhieh  only  some  have  been 
extracted  and  published.  They  were  written  from  Flanders 
and  France  during  his  lonff  residence  in  those  countries. 

BENTLEY,  RICHARD,  bora  January  27,  1662,  waa 
the  son  of  a  small  fanner  or  yeoman,  resident  at  Oulton,  in 
the  parish  of  Rothwell,  near  Wakefleld,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
vas  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Wakefleld,  and  at 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridfi;e ;  of  wliicb  he  was  admitted  a 
sizar,  May  24,  1676.  No  fellowship  falling  vacant  to  which 
he  was  eligible,  he  accepted  the  mastership  of  the  grammar' 
school  of  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire,  early  in  1882.  After 
holding  that  office  for  a  year,  he  resigned  it  to  become  private 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  He  accompanied  his  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  of  M.A.  as  he  held  at 
Cambridge,  His  residence  at  Oxford  contributed  to  ad- 
vance both  his  reputation  and  learning ;  he  bad  access  to 
the  manuscript  treasures  of  the  Bodleian  library,  and  became 
intimate  with  several  distinguished  members  of  the  univer- 
sity, especiallr  Mill,  the  celebrated  editor  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament, and  Semard,  then  Savilian  ProfcSDor.  A  series  of 
his  letters  to  and  trom  the  latter  is  published  in  the  Muteam 
Criticuntf  v.  it.  p.  533.  At  this  time  he  meditated  two  very 
aborious  undertakings:— a  complete  collection  of  'Frag- 
ments of  the  Greek  Poets,'  and  an  edition  of  the  three 
principal  Greek  lexicographers,  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  tiie 
£tymologicwn  Magmimt  to  be  printed  in  parallel  columns 
in  the  same  page.  Neither  scheme,  however,  was  carried 
into  eftct  To  the  edition  of  CalUmaehw,  published  by 
Cbmius  in  1697,  BeuUey  contributed  a  collection  of  the 
fragments  of  that  poet  But  his  reputation  for  scholarship 
Was  established  by  a  perfivmaoce  of  much  more  confined 
uature — a  dissertation  on  an  obscure  chronicler,  named  Ma- 
lalas,  which  was  published  as  an  Appendix  to  Dr.  Mill's 
edition  of  the  author,  in  1691.  [See  Malalas.  Mill.] 
This  showed  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek 
literature,  especially  the  drama,  that  it  drew  the  eyes  of 
foreign  as  well  as  British  scholars  upon  him,  and  obtained  a 
warm  tribute  of  admiration  from  the  great  critics,  Grtevius 
and  Spanheim,  to  this  new  and  brilliant  star  of  British  lite- 
rature. 

Bentley  was  ordained  deacon  in  March  1690.  In  1692  he 
obtuned  tlie  first  nomination  to  the  leetureship  newly 
founded  under  die  will  of  Mr.  Boyle,  in  defence  of  religion, 
natural  and  revealed.  [See  Boylb.  Robert.]  He  spared  no 
labour  to  improTe  this  opportunity  of  establishing  his  repu- 
tation as  a  mvine.  He  chose  for  bis  sut^ect  the  confbta- 
tion  of  athmsm:  directing  his  arguments  more  especially 
against  the  system  of  Hobbes,  of  which,  he  says,  *  the 
taverns  and  coffee-houses,  nay  Westminster  Hall  and  the 
very  churches  were  fUU.'  The  latter  portion  of  the  course 
was  devoted  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Creator,  from  the 
evidences  of  design  in  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  as 
explained  by  Newton;  whose  great  discoveries,  published 
in  the  Princivia,  about  six  years  before,  were  slowly  re- 
ceived by  the  learned,  and  continued  a  sealed  book  to  the 
world  at  large.  To  clear  the  points  in  which  be  himself 
felt  any  difficulty,  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
Newton,  whose  repUes  were  published  in  17S6,  by  Bentley  s 
nephew.  These  lectures  were  received  with  great  applause, 
and  established  the  author's  reputation  as  a  preacher.  In 
October,  1692,  hewas  rewarded  with  astall  at  Worcester,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  King's 
Library.  In  1694  he  was  re-appointed  Boyle  Lecturer, 
and  followed  up  his  refutation  of  atheism  by  a  defence  of 
Christianity  against  the  attaclu  of  infidels.  This  second 
series  of  sermons  was  never  published,  and  at  present  no 
trace  of  their  existence  can  be  found.  In  1696  he  took  the 
degree  of  D.D.  at  Cambridge ;  and  on  this  occasion,  in  his 
public  exercise  (or  in  academical  language,  hii  act),  he 
appeared  again  as  a  defender  of  reveal^  religion. 

Bentley 'b  appointment  to  the  office  of  King's  Librarian 
was  the  accidental  cause  of  his  writing  the  celebrated  Di»- 
tertation  on  the  Epittlet  Phalari*.  The  once  &mous 
controversy  between  Boyle  iuid  Bentey  anno  out  of  an 
allesed  want  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  nilativa  to 
the  loan  of  a  MS.  fVom  the  King's  library  to  the  Hod. 
C.  Boylo  an  undagndnatt  of  Clrnifs  Gfaoxoh,  Oxftidi  of' 


pronising  talenti.  who  Iiad  imflertdran  to  adit  the  .^mAm 
[see  BoTLB,  Chablkb],  and  who  resented  tiw  oupposed 
slight  in  a  pettish  passage  in  the  prafaee  (Jan.  1, 1695). 
On  seeing  this,  Bentley  a£lressed  to  Boyle  a  oourteons  ex- 
planation of  his  conduct,  expecting  the  offensive  passage  to 
be  cancelled  or  retracted ;  but  he  obtaiaed  no  satisfaction, 
and  was  told  he  might  bcek  his  redress  in  any  method  he 
pleased.  Two  years  elapsed  before  he  took  public  notice 
of  the  insult.  It  so  happened  that  Bentley  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  Epittle»  asoribed  to  Pholaris  were  ^>u- 
rious,  before  this  quarrel  occurred ;  and  in  1697  he  was 
called  on  by  his  friend,  the  learned  Wottou,  to  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  came  to  that  concluuon,  in  ftilfllment 
of  a  promise  to  that  effect.  This  he  did  in  an  Appendix  to 
the  second  edition  of  Wotton's  R^ctioM  on  Antient  and 
Modem  Learning.  At  the  end  of  it  he  notices  the  unjust 
chai^  made  against  him  by  BoyH  whose  perfwmanee  bo 
criticises  wiUi  much  asperi^.  This  work  created  a  gnat 
sensation,  especially  among  the  Christehureh  men,  who 
chose  to  consider  it  as  an  insult  to  ib»  whole  society. 
Bo)'le,  however,  seems  to  have  been  esteemed  unequal  to 
avenge  it ;  for  a  knot  of  the  best  schdars  and  wits  of  the 
college  united  their  pens  to  punish  Bentley,  not  by  fair.ai^ 
gument,  but  by  every  artifice  which  wit  and  malice  could 
devise.  Not  only  his  learning,  but  his  character,  literary, 
moral,  and  personal,  were  attacked :  and  it  is  alike  singular 
and  discreditable,  that  so  virulent  a  hatred  as  was  ^wn  in 
this  quarrel  should  have  been  excited  by  ho  slight  a  cause. 
The  joint  work,  in  which  the  celebmted  Atterbury  was  the 
chief  performer,  appeared  in  March,  1698,  and  was  entitled. 
Dr.  Bentlep'i  Dtiaertationa  on  the  Epistlee  of  Phaiiufu 
and  the  Fablee  of  jEaop  examined^  by  the  Hon.  Chartos 
Boyle,  Esq,  It  obtained  such  a  degree  of  popularity,  as 
gives  some  reason  for  supposing  that  Bentley  bad  already 
made  himself  known  and  disliked  for  that  presumptuoiu 
am^nce  which  he  displayed  so  remarkably  in  aftei^lifb.  It 
has  been  so  long  and  so  generally  acknowledged  that  in 
this  controversy  Bentley  was  triumphantly  victorious,  that 
many  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  tlie  extremely  fkvourable 
reception  which  the  Oxford  rejoinder  obtained;  the  blow 
was  commonly  thought  fatal  to  Bentley  s  reputation  as  a 
scholar, 

A  number  of  lampoons  and  attacks  of  various  sorts  were 
made  upon  him,  of  which  Swift's  Battle  of  the  Book*  is  the 
only  one  which  has  obtained  celebrity.  Bentley  was  in  no 
hurry  to  reply  to  the  storm  of  ridicule  and  abuse  which  as- 
sailed him  on  all  sides :  it  was  his  maxim,  he  taid,  that  no 
man  was  ever  written  out  of  reputation,  except  by  himself. 
He  therefore  took  time  to  mature  his  answer,  and  in  the  he- 
ginning  of  1699  published  his  enlai^ied  Dium-tatiotu  ontAe 
EpistUe  of  Phalarit,  whush  has  finally  set  at  rest  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  This,  however,  is  the  least  part  of  the 
merits  of  the  work.  Professedly  controversial,  it  embodies  a 
mass  of  accurate  information  relative  to  htetorieal  faett,  an- 
tiquities, chronology,  and  philology,  such  as  ve  may  aafoly 
say,  has  rarely  been  collected  in  the  same  space :  and  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  ingenuity  with  which  things 
apparently  trilling,  or  foreign  to  the  point  in  question,  arc 
made  effective  in  illustrating  or  proving  the  author's  view«. 
Nothing  shows  so  well  how  thoroughly  digested  and  familiar 
was  the  vast  stock  of  reading  which  Bentley  possessed.  The 
banter  and  ridicule  of  his  opponents  are  returned  with  inte- 
rest, and  the  reader  is  reconciled  to  what  might  seem  to  savour 
too  much  of  arrogance  and  the  bitterness  of  controversy,  by 
a  sense  of  the  strong  provocation  givm  to  the  author.  War- 
burton,  no  friend  to  Bentley,  said  that  he  had  beat  the  Ox- 
ford men  at  their  own  weapons.  The  Oxford  champiiHis 
expressed  their  intention  to  reply,  hut  they  probably  folttfac^ 
ground  to  be  cut  from  under  their  feet,  fw  tbey  published 
no  answer ;  nor  was  Bentley  again  odled  into  the  field 
by  any  worthy  antagonist. 

At  the  end  of  the  Dissertation  on  Pholaris  Bentley  ex 
amines  and  denies  the  authenticity  <A  tiie  epistles  ascribed 
to  Themistocles,  Socrates,  Euripides,  and  others.  He  also 
denies  the  genuineness  of  the  febles  which  bear  vSaop's 
name  (as  to  their  form,  entirely,  as  to  their  substance,  in  a 
great  measure),  and  traces  the  ^sopean  (AtminuK  pSOm) 
Fables  through  a  number  of  hands  down  to  the  oompara- 
tively  modem  and  corrupt  prose  version  now  extant.  [See 
JBao»  and  Babhiits.] 

On  the  first  of  February.  1 700,  Bentley,  by  tbe  gift  ^  the 
orown.  ma  fautitiited  Hastar  of  Trinity  Colk^.  Cambridge, 
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Mintmrat.  In  the  foUoving  tmt.  Jud«  24,  he  wu  tdmitted 
Aiehdeaoon  of  Blr,  Subiequently  he  wu  appointed  Chap- 
laia  Iwth  to  WiUiam  IIL  and  to  Queen  Anne.  On  the 
4th  Jan.  1701,  he  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bernard  of  Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  a  lady  of  amiable 
temper  and  cultivatoi  mind,  with  whom  he  lived  in  har- 
mwnr  and  hippinesi  throoghout  their  uniou 

ffis  nem  utu^ii  wai  admirably  suited  to  meet  and  gr«- 
tiiy  the  wishet  of  aichtdar  j  and  es  a  supporter  aod  enooiH 
rag^  of  literature,  Bentley  »  oonduot  ii  dewrring  of  much 
praiae.  He  took  an  active  part  in  re-modelling  and  rende^' 
ing  luefhl  the  Universi^  preii ;  he  gave  his  countenanoe 
ana  assistance  to  Kuster.  who  undertook  a  new  edition  of 
Suidas  to  be  printed  at  that  preu ;  he  undertook  his  edition 
of  Horace,  published  afterwards  in  1711;  he  wrote  his 
Critical  Episties  to  Kuiier  on  the  Plutu*  and  Cioudt  of  Aris- 
tophanes, two  of  which,  written  in  UOS,  are  published  in 
the  Museum  CriHeum  (vol.  ii.,  see  page  403,  seq.),  together 
with  a  letter  to  Barnes  on  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  Euripi- 
des, dated  Feb.  22  1692-3.  A  series  of  emendations,  pre- 
viously unpublished,  of  the  same  plays,  will  be  found  in  the 
Museum  Criticum  (vol.  ii.  p.  126).  He  also  transmitted  in 
1708a  long  and  valuable  letter  to Hemsterhuis,  devoted  prin- 
cipally to  the  CMrection  of  Uie  fragments  of  eomie  authors 
m  the  10th  book  cit  JvHut  PoUux,  of  whose  OnomatHoon 
that  eminent  critic  had  recently  published  an  edition.  He 
made  an  important  improvement  in  the  system  of  college 
examinations  for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  by  substituting 
far  the  old  and  loose  method  choral  examination,  that  system 
of  written  exercises  which  is  still  pursued,  and  which  has 
contributed  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  cause,  to  the  high 
reputation  which  the  college  has  long  maintained  for  purity 
of  election  as  well  as  for  the  talents  of  its  members ;  and  he 
laboured  with  success  for  the  improvement  of  the  college 
library.  Bentley's  conduct  in  other  coll^ate  affairs  wss 
Aur  from  praiseworthy.  He  showed  almost  from  the  first 
a  domineering,  arbitrary,  and  selfish,  almost  a  sordid  temper, 
which  di^^sted  the  best  members  of  the  society,  and,  in 
the  end,  involved  him  inaprotncted  lawsuit*  much  obloquy, 
and  much  uneasiness.  Many  (tf  his  regulaUons  were  bene- 
ficial, but  even  in  these  he  contrived  to  put  himself  in  the 
wrong,  by  stretching  his  power  beyond  the  limits  to  whieh 
the  statutes  of  Trinity  have  strictly  and  sedulously  confined 
the  Master's  authority.  Among  these  we  may  particularly 
mention  his  lavish  expmdttare  on  the  improvement  of  the 
lodge,  or  master's  dwelltng-house ;  an  arbitrary  appropria- 
tion of  the  college  revenue  to  a  purpose  which,  if  not  un- 
desirable, was  at  least  not  necessary,  which  caused  great 
discontent  in  the  society.  So  also  the  repairing,  or  we  might 
almost  say  the  rebuilding,  of  the  present  noble  chapel  of  the 
college,  a  measure  most  praiseworthy  in  itself,  became  often- 
sive  and  injurious  to  the  fellows  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  done.  The  same  censure  is  due  to  many  of  the 
Master's  fiscal  and  other  regulations. 

The  fellovt  seem  soon  to  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
their  new  Master  (who  was  likely  to  be  un&vourably  re- 
garded from  his  being  educated  not  in  their  own  body*  but 
at  St.  John's)  was  a  grasping  arbitrary  man;  and  the 
bickerings  between  him  and  uie  senior  fellows  of  the  col- 
lege grew  ftequent.  The  most  objectionable  of  his  acts 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  intruding  fellows  into  the 
body,  noi  by  the  regular  and  statutable  course  of  election, 
but' by  what  he  termed  presumjition,  by  which  candidates 
were  chosen  to  fuiure  vacancies ;  and  as  the  mode  was 
nnjustiRable.  so  his  choice  of  persons  to  benefit  by  it  was 
bad.  Towards  the  close  of  1 709  an  open  rupture  took  place 
between  the  Master  and  the  seniors.  The  former  is  said, 
in  a  fit  of  passion,  to  have  used  the  words  '  From  henceforth 
farewell  peace  to  Trinity  College ;'  and  they  were  verified 
by  a  long  series  of  ruinous  litigation,  by  which  the  college 
suSiiied  grievously  in  pune,  discipline*  and  rotation. 
The  aeniort  appealed  against  the  Master  to  the  visitor. 
Unfortunately  a  doubt  existed  whether  the  Bishop  of  Ely  or  ; 
the  crown  was  the  vintor ;  and  Bentley,  supfKirted  a  par^ 
among  the  junior  fellows  whom  he  had  gained  over  to  his 
interest,  succeeded,  by  every  artifice  which  legal  ingenuity 
and  indomitable  pride  and  obstinacy  could  suggest,  in  de- 
laying the  decision  of  this  question  till  1733,  when  the 
House  of  I/irds  finally  decided  that  the  bishop  was  visitor. 
Biiihop  Greene  immediately  summoned  Bentley  to  appear 
before  him.  and  in  1734  pronounced  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion against  him.  But  Bentley's  obstinacy  and  ftrtiUty  of 
•xpedientfl  supported  him  evea  in  this  axtiemi^.  Availing 


himself  of  what  ^kjpears  to  be  a  blunder  in  transcribing  the 
statutes,  where  it  u  said  that  the  Master,  after  sentence  ol 
deprivation  by  the  visitw,  shall  be  deposed  per  sundem  vice- 
magistrum  (by  the  same  vicemaster,  where  the  abbreviated 
form  ivicem.)  of  the  word  vicemagistrum  seems,  by  a 
blunder  of  the  copyist,  to  have  been  changed  into  vitita- 
tarem}t  he  rafusm  to  vacate  his  office  until  the  vice- 
master  had  carried  the  sentence  of  the  visitor  into  effect* 
which,  as  the  vicemaster  wu  one  of  his  most  devoted  followers, 
was  equivalmt  to  annulling  the  visitor's  decision.  He  thus 
resisted,  for  four  years,  the  utnwst  efforts  of  his  adversarMS  to 
procure  execution  of  the  sentence,  until  the  death  of  Bishop 
Greene,  in  May  173S,  put  an  end  to  the  suit.  We  have 
not  attempted  to  give  even  an  abstract  of  these  proceedings, 
for  an  abstract  could  not  well  be  made  intelltgible.  To  those 
who  have  leisure  for  such  by-gone  points  of  curious  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  Monk's  minute  account  of  the  whole  suit  will 
be  full  of  interesting  information. 

In  1717.  Bentley,  by  one  of  his  bold  and  unscrupulous 
maitiBuvres,  prociued  himself  to  be  elected  Regius  Profes- 
sor of  Divinity.  He  chose  for  the  subject  of  his  proba- 
tionary lecture  a  discussion  of  the  celebrated  text  1  St. 
John,  V.  7,  on  the  three  heavenly  Witnesses,  in  which,  main- 
Uining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  be  gave  a  history  of  the 
verse,  which  he  decidedly  rqected.  This  woik  has  never  been 
printed,  and  Dr.  Monk  has  not  been  able  to  discover  it.  It 
WHS  seen  and  read  in  MS,  by  Fotaon  and  some  other  sdiolan 
of  that  day.  Not  content  with  being  atvarwncewith  the  col- 
lege, he  placed  himself  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to 
the  whole  university,  in  the  very  first  year  of  office,  by  an 
attempt  to  extort  from  those  persona  who  were  to  be  created 
doctors  of  divinity  a  larger  fee  than  it  had  been  usual  to  pay. 
The  claim,  in  Dr.  Monk's  opinion,  was  not  uudeserving  of  con- 
sideration ;  but,  like  most  of  Bentley's  actions,  it  was  prose- 
cuted in  a  violent  and  offensive  manner,  and  a  warm  dispute 
arose  out  of  this  paltry  beginning;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Master  of  Trinity  and  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity, 
one  of  the  first  dignitaries  of  the  university,  was,  by  a  grace 
of  the  senate,  paiaed  bv  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one 
degraded  and  dqtrit'ed  of  all  his  degrees,  Oct.  17,  1718. 
Against  this  sentence  Bentl^  petitioned  the  king.  The 
matter  was  irferred  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  earrim  tiunee 
into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which,  after  mora  than  five 
years  of  undignified  aUercation,  issued  a  mandamus,  Feb.  7. 
to  the  university  to  restora  Richard  Bontley  to  aU  his  de- 
grees, and  to  every  other  right  and  privilege  of  which  they 
had  deprived  him. 

It  shows  in  a  strong  light  the  remarkable  activity  and 
energy  of  Bentley's  mind,  that  these  harassing  quarrels, 
which  must  have  occupied  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and 
attention,  interfered  so  little  with  his  critical  pursuits. 
Some  of  his  works,  performed  during  this  long  period 
of  disturbance,  we  have  already  notic^ ;  we  have  to  add 
a  large  and  valuable  body  of  notes  and  corrections  of 
Cicero's  TiitciUan  Questitms,  published  in  Davis's  edition 
of  that  work  in  1708  (Riehatdi  Bentleii  Emundationes  in 
detnmis  TiuaUanat).  In  1710  he  wrote  his  Emenda 
tions  on  the  comic  poets,  Menandar  and  Fhilemui*  stig- 
gested  by  Le  Clero's  edition  of  the  fragments  of  those 
authors.  The  task  was  one  for  which  Le  Clerc  was  utterly 
tmfit :  and  it  is  said  that  motives  of  personal  hostility  had 
some  influence  in  inducing  Bentley  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  so,  which  he  did  with  no  sparing  band.  The  work  was 
anonymously  printed  iu  Holland  (Emfindationes  in  Menan- 
dri  et  Philemonis  Beliquias,  ex  nupera  ediiione  Jotmnit, 
Clerici ;  ubi  multa  Grotii  et  tUiorum,  plurima  vera  Cierid, 
errata  casHgantur),  under  the  signature  of  Phileleu^erus 
Lipsiensis :  but  Bentley  was  universally  known  to  be  the 
author.  Under  the  same  name  he  again  appeared  in  1713, 
as  a  defender  of  revealed  raUgion  (Bemarka  on  the  Dis- 
course of  fires-ikinian^i  in  his  reply  to  Anthony  Collins's 
D^ence  of  Eree-thinhng,  His  answer  to  the  sophistry 
and  fkUacies  pervading  that  book  was  judicious  and  efiect- 
ive ;  and  for  the  eminent  service  done  to  the  ohurdi  and 
clergy  of  England  by  '  refuting  the  objections  and  exposing 
the  ignorance,'  to  use  the  words  of  the  University  ^ace,  of 
the  writers  calling  themselves  Free-thinkers,  Bentl^  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  a  vote 
of  the  Senate,  Jan.  4, 17)5.  He  also  did  no  small  service  to 
science,  by  effecting  the  publication  of  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  Newton's  Prindpia,  which  was  intrusted,  in 
1709,  by  the  venerable  author  to  the  management  of  the 
eminent  mathematieian.  Ro^.  ,jtf^^^liro« 
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Jnrin  1  preface  to  bis  edition  of  the  Geography  of  VareniuB 
(Cambn^ee,  1712),  that  he  was  induced  to  undertake  this 
work  hy  Bentley.  In  1716  Bentley  announced  a  plan  for 
publiahina  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  Oreek  Tettammt, 
and  explained  his  views  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  to  Aicfa- 
bishop  Wake,  printed  in  Dr.  Monk's  chap.  xii.  For 
four  years  he  meditated  over  this  design,  upon  which  he 
snatwl  neithw  labour  nor  expense.  He  made  fresh  ooUations 
of  the  eelebrated  Alexandrine  and  Beza  MSS.  [see  Ai-bx- 
AiroRi AH  CoDKX],  Mid  of  other  less  impntant  MSS.  in  £n^ 
land :  and  he  had  the  assistance  of  the  eminmit  biblical  critic 
Wetsteinand  other  scholars,  in  collating  MSS. on  the  conti- 
nent. In  1720  he  published  proposals  and  a  specimen  of  the 
intended  work,  which  was  to  be  pubhshed  by  subscription,  in 
two  volumes,  price  three  guineas  for  small  and  five  for  large 
paper.  The  proposals  are  printed  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
tattnica,  and  in  Dr.  Monk's  Life,  ch.  xv.  A  large  number 
of  subscribers  was  obtained,  but  f5rom  some  unexplained 
cause,  the  work  was  never  carried  into  publication.  Many 
persons  ascribed  this  to  the  attacks  made  on  the  author  by 
Gonyers  Middleton,  the  historian  of  Cicero,  a  violent  and  im- 

Slacable  enemy  of  Bentley.  From  this  oixnion  Dr.  Monk 
issents ;  and  it  is  discountenanced  bv  the  well-known  har- 
dihood of  Bentley's  character,  and  his  habitual  eoidempt 
for  aU  his  adversaries. 

We  have  still  to  pt  baek  to  notice  a  work  which,  per- 
haps with  the  exception  of  the  Ditsertatioiu  on  Phalarta, 
is  th«  most  remarkable  of  Bentley'a  labours,  his  edition 
of  Horace,  undertaken  in  1701,  but  not  completed  till 
1711.  In  the  pn^ss  of  this  work  he  involved  himself 
in  needless  difficulties ;  for,  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
of  scholars,  he  introduced  his  emendations  into  the  text, 
and,  still  more  unusually,  caused  the  text  to  be  printed 
off  in  1 706,  lonK  before  the  notes  were  ready.  Many  of 
the  alterations,  it  may  be  supposed,  his  mature  judgment 
would  disallow ;  for  in  the  preGice,  he  expresses  his  ngni 
for  more  than  twenty  of  them:  and  it  is  (ffobahle  that 
he  stretched  hts  ingenuity  to  defend  nuuay  others  which 
he  did  not  really  approve.  The  tone  of  the  preftoe 
is  so  arrogant,  that  Dr.  Ifonk  says,  *  Bentley'a  character 
fbr  presumption  has  been  establiuied  hy  those  few  pages, 
more  than  by  all  the  other  productions  of  his  pen.  An 
account  of  the  jian  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  tneXi/!r  of 
Bentley,  ch.  x.  Between  700  and  800  alterations  are  intro- 
duced into  the  text,  in  the  defence  of  which  unusual  inge- 
nuity and  a  vast  depth  of  learning  are  shown.  Many  of 
them  have  been  adopted  by  the  best  subsequent  editors; 
but  the  bulk  of  them  are  now  reje4*ted  as  unnecessary, 
harsh,  or  prosaic.  Nevertheless,  Bentley's  Horace  is  a  noble 
monument  of  the  author's  leaminR.  critical  skill,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Latin  language. 

We  can  do  no  more  than  notice,  and  refer  to  Dr.  Monk's 
Life,  for  an  account  of  some  of  Bentley's  minor  laboim,  as 
his  *  Letter  on  the  Sigean  Inscription,'  publidied  by  Ed- 
mund ChishuU,  his  revisionof  the 'Theiiaea  of  Nieander/ 
made  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Mead,  and  {irinted  in  the '  Mu- 
seum Criticuni,*  v.  i.  pp.  370. 44Jt ;  an  intended  edition 
'Lucan,'  never  published,  though  he  wrote  notes  on  the 
poet,  which  fourteen  years  after  nis  death  were  published 
at  the  Strawben^-hill  [Hress,  attached  to  the  text  and  notes 
4f  Grotius ;  an'  mtended  edition  of  *  Ovid,'  meditated  out  of 
4ipite  to  Burman,  and  an  edition  of  the  *  Fables  of  Pbsedrus,' 
nndertaken  to  revenge  himself  on  Dr.  Hare,aform^r  friend, 
against  whom  he  h^  conceived  an  offence.  This  was  ap- 
pended to  an  edition  of '  Terence,'  published  in  172G,  which 
deserves  a  different  notice,  as  being  one  of  the  most  honour- 
able and  unexceptionable  of  the  author's  performances.  The 
text  professes  to  be  corrected  in  no  less  than  a  thousand 
places,  and  the  reasMis  for  almost  erery  change  are  {[iven 
in  the  notes.  It  is  especially  remarkable  fw  the  nicety 
of  care  in  accentuation,  and  for  the  metrical  skill  which  it 
displays-  and  contains  a  valuable  dissertation  upon  the 
metres  of  Terence,  which  Dr.  Monk  characterises  as  the 
*  clearest  and  most  satisfactory  account  which  has  yet  been 
written  of  that  diRicult  subject.'  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  for  which  Bentley,  with  his  usual  liberality  in 
such  matters,  sent  the  publishers  an  EngUsh  copy  with  his 
last  corrections. 

In  1731,  Bentley,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his  reputation, 
undertook  to  pulilish  an  edition  of  the  '  Paradise  Lost.'  He 
proceeded  on  a  supposition,  first  started  by  Elijah  Fenton, 
that  Milton,  by  his  blindness,  being  obliged  to  employ  an 
amanuensis,  bos  poem  might  reasoiubly  be  sapposvd  to 


have  been  much  corrupted,  between  it*  delivery  from  his 
own  lips,  and  its  issue  from  the  press.  There  is  certainly 
some  truth  in  this,  but  Bentley  pushed  the  theory  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds ;  fbr  he  created  an  ideal  friend,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  Blled  the  office  of  editor,  and  to  whom 
he  ascribes  not  only  the  numerous  verbal  errors,  which  he 
professes  to  drtect,  hut  the  iotniduotion  of  wh^e  lines,  and 
even  passages  of  many  verses.  It  ii'  probable  that  Dr. 
Monk*s  view  of  the  case  is  correct,  and  that  Bentl^  in- 
vented this  fiction  of  an  editor,  to  take  off  the  odium  of 
perpetually  condemninf^  the  taste  and  judgment  of  Milton 
himself.  But  in  this  point  of  view  the  editor's  presumption 
is  intolerable ;  and  his  self-confidence  and  flippant  tone  of 
criticism  is  equally  offensive,  especially  when  directed 
against  a  man  of  genius  so  different  from  his  own.  Bent- 
ley does  not  appear  to  have  had  much  poetic  feeling.  His 
criticisms  of  Horace  have  been  condemned  as  prosaic,  and 
his.  criticisms  on  Milton  display  the  same  fault  in  a  more 
eminent  degree.  Nor  was  he  qualified  by  taste  or  study 
to  appreciate  the  store  of  Italian  and  romantic  learning 
which  Milton  in  his  poem  has  interwoven  with  his  classieu 
reading.  Bentley  thus  at  last  gave  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  his  own  eaying,  that  no  mm  was  ever  written  out  of 
reputation  but  by  himself :  his  work  excited  almoat  nniver- 
sal  dissatislhction ;  resentment  on  the  part  of  the  admixm 
of  Milton ;  distress  and  regret  on  the  part  of  tluse  who 
wished  well  to  the  editor.  Nevertheless,  like  every  thinK 
else  of  Bentley's,  it  displays  much  critical  acumen;  ana 
the  ingenuity  of  the  commentator  might  have  been  admii«d» 
if  it  had  been  united  with  a  decent  share  of  modesty. 

The  history  of  Bentley's  edition  of  Homer  belongs  rather 
to  the  article  Digamma :  sinoe  the  characteristic  feature  of 
it  is  an  attempt  to>restore  the  prosody  of  Homer  by  the  in- 
sertion of  that  long  f(»^otten  utter.  This  was  a  great  un- 
dertaking for  a  man  turned  of  seventy,  for  he  did  not  begin 
it  till  the  year  1732,  though  his  opinion  relative  to  the  Di- 
me aeans  to  have  been  made  up  several  yean  befixe. 
tank  was  difficult ;  for  even  supposing  that  his  views  of 
the  lost  letter  were  strictly  correct,  yet  the  ehangea  of  ortho- 
graphy and  language  introduced  in  Ae  ooune  of  manjr 
ages,  so  complicated  the  question,  that  often  where  tm 
metre  was  before  correct,  the  insertion  of  the  IXgunnm 
rendered  it  unprosodiacal.  BenUey  did  mu<^,  though  be 
was  not  altc^ther  sucoessfUl.  'He  corrected  and  noted 
the  two  poems  fhnu  beginning  to  end  ;  availing  hunself  of 
the  collations  of  all  the  manuscripts  to  be  procured,  and 
amending  the  text  wherever  he  could,  from  the  lexicons 
and  grammarians.  Many  of  the  verses  wfaich  were  unma- 
nageable he  rejected,  though  the  number  condemned  does 
not  come  near  to  that  which  a  late  editor,  who  pursued  * 
similar  plan,  found  it  convenient  to  discard.  The  frequent 
changes  and  erasures  of  his  own  corrections  which  appeal 
in  his  copy,  prove  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking :  independently  of  the  lines  affected  by  the  Di- 
gamma, many  others  presented  obstacles  to  the  restitution 
ot  metrical  propriety;  and  the  oharacter  of  Bentley's  criti- 
dsm,  which  had  become  more  daring  as  his  years  increased,  ' 
sometimes  led  him  to  harsh  attempts  at  alteration.*  (Monk, 
ch.  XX.)  Payne  Knight  has  more  recently  renewed  the  at- 
tempt; but  to  say  the  least,  without  its  meeting  with  the 
general  acceptation  of  scholars.  Bentley's  intended  work 
was  broken  off  in  1 739,  when  he  had  not  completed  the 
notes  on  the  6th  book,  by  a  paralytic  stroke.  Shortly  before 
he  had  published  his  edition  of  Manilius,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press  no  less  than  forty-five  years. 

BenUey's  literary  career  ends  here.  He  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  be  able  to  amuse  himself;  and  the  concluding 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  tranquil  enjoyment  of  Uie 
society  of  his  fkmily  and  of  a  few  attached  friends.  Richaid 
Gumberiand,  the  dramatist,  was  his  nandson  by  his 
daughter  Joanna,  and  has  left  in  his  Memoirs  a  pleasing 
account  of  the  veteran  schtdar's  condescension  and  good 
nature.  Mrs.  Bentley  died  in  1740,  and  Bentley  survived 
her  little  more  than  two  years.  He  died  July  14,  1742, 
and  was  interred  in  the  College  chapel.  His  library  passed 
into  the  hands  of  his  son,  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  a  man  of 
learning  and  talent,  but  of  too  desultory  habits  to  obtain 
eminence  in  any  pursuit.  The  books  were  purchased  after 
his  death  hy  the  house  of  Lackington ;  from  which  they 
were  re-purchased  by  the  British  Museum,  it  is  said  without 
any  advance  of  price ;  a  piece  of  liberality  which  deserves 
to.  he  generally  known.  Bentley  had  one  other  child,  ft 
daughter,  in  addition  to.&e.  two  atoadr  n«V^p*d. 
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Ai  a  Kholiu*,  Bentley  atands  in  the  first  rank.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  as  well  as 
ibr  the  interest  of  literature,  that  so  much  of  his  time 
was  occupied  hy  disputes  concerning  questions  of  place 
and  money.  With  less  violent  passions,  less  ambition, 
selfishness,  and  pride,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  most 
shining  ornaments  of  his  age.  But  if  in  this  article  we 
have  not  been  sparing  in  strong  expressions  of  censure,  it 
is  right  to  add  that  he  conciliated  the  warm  affections  of  his 
fsmfty  and  his  friends ;  and  he  who  does  so  can  scarcely  be 
an  nnainiabte  man,  whea  his  natnzal  temper  has  fair  play. 

Them  is  a  long  article  on  Bentley*s  life  la  the  Biognipma 
BritanmeOt  whieh  is  enlarged,  we  believe  chiefly  on  Cum- 
berland's authority,  in  the  second  editi<m  published  by 
Kipfn.  The  most  elaborate  life  of  him  is  that  recently 
pnUished  by  Dr.  Monk,  now  bishop  of  Gloucester:  for 
which  a  vast  mass  of  documents  and  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  Trinity  College,  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
the  Palace  of  lAmbeth,  and  a  variety  of  other  sources,  has 
been  carefully  examined.  Monk's  *  Life  of  Bentley '  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of  biography 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  perhaps  it  would  Im  dim- 
aolt  to  name  any  scholar  whose  life  has  be&n  written  with 
Bo  much  research  and  such  a  scrupulous  r^ard  to  accoiaey, 
as  that  of  Uie  great  Master  of  Trinity. 

BENTURONG.   [See  Ictidbs.1 

BBNYOW8KY,  HAURITmS  AUGUSTUS.  Count 
de.  Magnate  of  Hungary  and  of  Poland,  was  bwn  atWer- 
bnena,  or  Verbowna,  the  hereditary  lordship  of  his  fimuly, 
in  the  county  of  Nitttia  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1741.  He  was  son  of  Samuel  Count 
de  Benyowsky,  a  general  of  cavalry  in  the  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria's service,  and  of  Rosa,  baroness  of  Reray,  lady  and 
hereditary  countess  of  Thurocz.  The  young  count  was 
educated  at  Vienna,  and  about  the  court,  ana  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  as  tiie  fashion  was  in  those  days,  he  entered 
the  Austrian  army.    The  seven  years'  war  was  then  on  the 

Sint  of  breaking  out,  during  wtueh  the  reigning  empress, 
aria  Theresa,  had  to  make  head  against  Frederic  the 
Great  of  Prussia. 

In  1756  Benyowsky  fought  under  the  celebrated  Marshal 
Braun  in  the  battle  of  Lowositi,  where  the  Austrian*  were 
defeated  by  the  Qreat  Frederic  in  person.  In  1757  he  was 
engaged  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Prague,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  fbu^t  at  Schweidnits  ana  Darmstadt  His 
courage  and  decision  of  character  were  remarkable,  and  as 
a  mere  stripling  Benyowsky  saw  more  of  war  than  many 
veterans  see  in  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

In  the  year  1761  he  was  invited  by  an  uncle,  who  was  a 
magnate  of  Poland  and  Starost  in  Limuania,  to  join  him  in 
Lithuania,  and  make  good  his  rights  to  Polish  honour,  and 
qualify  himself  to  succeed  to  his  relative's  property  and 
places.  It  should  appear  from  their  name,  that  the  Ben- 
yowsky fhmily  were  of  Polish  origin.  Wbile  absent  in  Lithu- 
ania ttie  count's  father  died,  on  which  his  brothers-in-law 
took  possession  of  all  the  Hungarian  estates,  which  consti- 
tuted the  main  part  of  his  hereditary  property.  After  having 
in  Tain  summoned  them  to  surrender  tne  land,  Benyowsky 
determined  to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  do  him- 
self right  by  force,  two  processes  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  addicted  to  all  his  life.  He  suddenly  appeared 
in  Hungary,  and  arming  the  vasgals  and  peasantr)'  on  the 
estates,  who  were  much  attached  to  him,  he  began  to  make 
war  on  his  brothers-in-law,  whom  he  would  soon  have  dis- 
possessed bad  not  the  empresu  and  the  authorities  of  the 
Hungarian  diet  interfered,  and  finally  obliged  him  to  retire 
to  Lithuania.  During  his  domiciliation  in  Lithuania,  which 
then  formed  the  third  great  province  or  division  of  the 
Polish  State,  Benyowsky  repeatedly  memorialized  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa  touchirig  Ihe  disputed  estates  in 
Hungary,  but  without  success.  It  is  probable  that  his 
rights  were  not  quite  so  clear  to  the  Austrian  government 
as  they  seemed  to  himself,  and  his  violent  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, and  his  abandonment  of  their  military  service,  were  not 
likely  to  conciliate  that  jealous  and  circumspeet  court.  Soon 
tiring  of  an  inactive  life,  Benyowsky  repaired  to  the  mari- 
time city  of  Danzig,  with  the  notion  of  studying  navigation 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically.  He  made  several  voyages 
*o  Hamburg,  and  in  1766  sailed  from  Hamburg  to  Am- 
sterdam, whence  he  came  to  Plymouth,  Being  in  England 
in  1 767.  he  was  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  voyage  to  the 
East  Indies,  when  he  received  letters  from  certain  of  the 
napiatn  and  senators  of  Poland,  engaging  him  to  return 


and  j<Mn,  in  his  quality  of  Polish  nobleman,  the  confMera- 
tion  which  was  uien  forming  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
the  Russians  and  the  Empress  Catherine,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded three  years  before  in  securing  the  elective  crown  of 
Poland  to  her  former  lover,  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky.  Giving 
up  his  Indian  voyage.  Count  Benyowsky  set  out  for  Warsaw, 
where  he  arrived  in  July,  1 767,  and  took  the  oath  required 
by  the  confederating  nobles.  As  the  moment  of  action  had 
not  vet  arrived,  he  employed  his  leisure  in  making  a  journey 
to  Vienna,  and  once  more  pressed  his  right  to  the  Hun- 
garian estates  on  the  Austrian  court;  but  his  representa- 
tions were  useless,  and  he  departed  tat  Poland  with  a  deter- 
mination never  again  to  set  nis  foot  in  Austria,  Hnngaiy, 
ot  any  part  of  Maria  Theresa's  dominions.  On  his  way 
back,  wtule  passing  through  the  county  of  Zips  in  Hungary, 
he  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  was  laid  up  for  several  weels  m 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  distinction  named  Hensky, 
His  host  had  three  daughters.  During  his  sickness  and 
convalescence  Benyowsky  made  love  to  one  of  the  young 
ladies,  whom  he  married  shortly  after.  He  thus  found 
himself  in  possession  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  but  it 
was  his  fate  never  to  remain  long  in  such  circumstances. 

In  the  beginning  of  1768,  only  two  or  three  months  after 
his  marriage,  the  Polish  confederation,  known  under  the 
name  of  tha  Confederation  of  Barr,  took  up  arms  against 
Russia,  on  whieh  Benyowslv,  without  mentioning  his  in- 
tention to  his  bride,  went  and  joined  them  in  the  field,  as  he 
was  bound  to  do  by  the  oath  he  had  taken  the  preceding 
year.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  was  appointecl 
general  of  cavalry.  For  some  time  the  Polish  oonnderates 
wen  everywhere  successful,  and  the  Count  contributed 
to  mmt  of  the  victories.  But  in  the  unfortunate  battle 
of  Ssuka,  after  being  dreadftiUy  wounded,  be  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Muscovites,  who  treated  him  not  as  a  brave 
and  honourable  enemy,  but  as  a  revolted  subject  or  a 
brigand.  '  I  was  taken,'  he  says  in  his  Memoitt,  '  prisoner 
in  open  war,  after  having  received  in  all,  during  the  cam- 
paign, seventeen  wounds.'  The  Russians  lc«ded  him  with 
chains,  and  threw  him,  with  eighty  of  his  comrades,  into  the 
dungeon  of  a  fortress,  that  had  no  light  or  air  except  a  little 
that  straggled  trough  a  chink  which  opened  upon  the 
casemates.  In  consequence  of  no  attention' being  paid  to 
their  wounds,  and  of  uie  closeness  and  foulness  uie 
mosphere,  thirty-five  of  the  patriots  died  duriiw  the  twen^- 
two  days  he  was  kept  there.  From  this  dreMftil  confine- 
ment Benyowsky  was  marched  vrith  a  kirge  body  of  Polish 
prisoners  to  Kiew,  and  thence  to  Cazan,  in  the  interior  of 
Russia.  While  at  the  latter  city,  some  Russian  noblemen, 
who  had  organized  an  extensive  conspiracy  against  the 
Empress  Catherine,  seeing  the  influence  he  possessed  over 
the  minds  of  the  Polish  prisoners,  who  far  outnumbered 
the  Muscovite  garrison  of  the  place,  treated  privately  with 
Benyowsky  in  order  to  induce  him  to  join  in  their  plots. 
According  to  the  Count's  own  relation  of  these  transactions^ 
though  he  takes  credit  to  himself  for  caution  and  prudence, 
he  had  many  interviews  with  the  conspirators,  among  whom 
were  many  of  the  Russian  clergy,  and  actually  engaged  to 
join  his  arms  to  theirs  in  ease  they  should  be  succes^l  in  their 
first  rising  at  Cazan,  and  should  give  him  and  his  Poles  the 
necessary  weapons,  ammunition,  and  appointments.  Nearly 
all  his  biogrepnera  have  overiooked  these  fkets,  which  cer- 
tainly go  to  account  for  Catherine's  implacable  emni^ 
towards  him,  though  they  neither  excuse  her  brutality,  nra*. 
considering  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  cast  any  moral 
stain  on  his  character.  Benyowsky  was  not  Catherine's 
subject ;  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war ;  and  the  barbarous  treat- 
ment he  received  justifled  whatsoever  effort  he  might  make 
to  regain  his  own  and  his  countrymen's  liberty. 

A  sud<^«/>  quarrel  between  two  of  the  conspirators,  two 
Russiau  loiar^  upset  the  whole  plot,  for  one  of  these  men,  in 
order  to  rj.a  the  other,  went  and  denounced  it  to  the  governor 
of  Cazan.  beuvowsky  was  accused,  but  escaped  at  midnight 
from  the  flusrters  assigned  to  him,  just  as  the  soldiers  en- 
tered the  house  to  drag  him  before  the  confounded  and 
enraged  governor.  A  major  of  the  Polish  army  was  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  which  Benyowsky  managed  through- 
out with  wonderful  address  and  talent.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  hide  himself  in  the  provinces,  he  determined  to  go 
straight  on  to  the  crowded  capital,  where  he  fancied  ne 
could  lie  concealed  until  some  foreign  vessel  should  be 
found  to  carry  him  out  of  Russia.  According  to  his  qwn 
showing,  his  thorough  knowledge  of  this  defeated  conspi- 
raey  and  of  the  penona  engagg^^  ^e^^^^^£is 
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tien«i  tat  trrtnl  noUemen.  vhoie  eftUtes  lay  on  liu  ron^l. 
did  w  they  eoidd  to  help  him,  fearing  that  if  he  were  caught 
by  the  goremment,  he  might  make  diaclosures  fktal  to  them- 
selvefl.   After  many  curious  adventures  he  reached  St,  Pe- 
tersbui^,  where  he  hired  apartments  in  an  hotel;  making 
his  companion,  the  major,  pass  himself  off  as  hui  valet-de- 
chambre.    Tbe  system  of  etpionnaga  established  by  the 
Empress  Catherine  was  almost  perfect,  yet  Benyowsky  was 
well  nigh  mocking  all  its  vigilance.   Looking  about  bim 
for  a  trustworthy  man,  be  became  acquainted  with  a  Ger- 
man apotheoaiyt  who  negotiated  a  passage  for  him  and  his 
friend  with  tbe  master  of  a  Dutch  vessel  then  at  St.  Peters- 
haxg.   Tb»  Dutchman  agreed  to  receive  them  on  board 
ana  nnu^le  them  out  of  the  harbour,  and  as  he  said  he 
was  ready  to  sail  early  the  following  day,  he  appointed  to 
meet  the  Count  on  the  bridge  of  Neva  at  midnight.  Ben- 
yowsky repaired  with  the  m^jor  to  the  spot  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, and  there  impatiently  expected  the  captain,  who 
presently  appearing,  saluted  them,  and  baf^ed  them  to 
stay  where  they  were  for  a  few  minutes  while  he  went  to 
despatch  his  last  business  with  bis  merchant  They  waited, 
nor  did  the  captain  fail  to  return.    As  he  came  on  tbe 
bridge  he  beckoned  to  the  Count,  who  went  to  meet  him, 
but  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  Dutchman  for  saving  him  from  slavery^  or  death,  twenty 
Russian  soldiers  knocked  him  down,  seixed  him  and  his 
friend,  and  carried  them  to  tbe  lieutenant-general  of  police, 
vho^  well  knowing  who  they  were,  subjected  them  to  k  long 
and  brutal  exammation.   Benyowsky  tells  us  himself  that 
this  examination  principally  turned  on  the  conspiracy  of 
Gazaiit  on  the  put  be  had  taken  in  it,  and  on  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Russian  nobles  engaged  in  it   He  says  his 
sense  of  honour  and  humanity  determined  him  to  give  no 
evidence  on  this  bead,  and  that  ^t  a  subsequent  examina- 
tion, the  Russians  threatened  to  force  confession  from  bim 
by  the  rack  and  torture.    Eventually,  however,  he  was 
given  to  understand,  that  by  engaging  never  more  to  enter 
her  imperial  majesty's  dominions,  and  never  again  to  bear 
arms  against  her  or  anvof  her  allies,  he  should  be  permitted 
to  leave  the  country.   Having  signed  a  solemn  engagement 
to  this  effect  he  was  put  into  a  rude  carriage,  which  set  off 
under  a  strong  escort  of  Cossacks.  At  first  he  thought  they 
were  conveying  him  tothefrontiersr  but  be  soon  discovered  to 
bis  horror  that  his  destination  was  Siberia,  where  Catherine 
bad  already  consigned  thousands  of  tbe  Poles,  and  among 
them  several  princes,  magnates,  and  Catholic  bishops,  which 
last  bad  taken  an  active  part  in  the  confederations  of  Thorn 
and  Barr,  and  excited  the  Poles  of  the  Roman  church 
against  tbe  Russians  of  the  Oreek  church. 

Under  every  change  of  bis  fortunes  Benyowsky  had 
the  valuable  art  or  natural  faculty  of  interesting  people 
in  his  fkte,  and  of  making  friends  among  all  kinds  of 
men.  On  his  way  from  Tobolsk,  tbe  capital  of  Siberia, 
to  Tomsky,  he  won  the  affection  of  a  roving  Tartar,  a 
dealer  in  fhrs,  who  was  in  the  babit  of  trading  with  tho 
Chinese  settled  near  tbe  banks  of  the  Amoor.  This  man 
proposed  to  the  Count  that  he  should  elude  his  guards  and 
escape  with  bim  across  tbe  great  deserts  ot  l^rtary  to 
China.  Benyowsky,  who  was  destined  to  escape  to  tbe 
celestial  empire  by  water,  listened  eagerly  to  the  friendly 
Tartar's  project  but  the  sad  state  of  his  wounds,  which, 
never  having  been  properly  attended  to,  were  still  open, 
and  the  prospect,  in  such  a  state,  of  a  land  journey  of  three 
hundred  leagues,  made  him  give  it  up  in  despair. 

From  the  town  of  Tomsky  Benyowsky  was  sent  on  to 
the  river  Yenisei  through  a  desert  country,  in  passing 
which  his  escort  lost,  through  fatigue  and  hunger,  eight 
Cossacks  and  twelve  horses,  He  now  learned  that  the 
place  of  his  exile  was  not  in  any  part  of  Siberia,  but  in  the 
stili  more  savage  country  of  Kamtchatka.  On  the  16th 
,of  October,  1770,  the  exiles  reached  Okhotsk,  where  they 
'  embarked  to  perform  the  remainder  of  the  journey  by 
water.  During  the  voyage  across  the  ocean  tbe  Count's 
exertions  and  nautical  ikUl  saved  the  ship  from  wreck. 
They  did  not  arrive  in  Kamtchatka  unul  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, and  they  were  no  sooner  there  than  Benyowsky, 
who  had  conferred  with  many  other  exiles  during  the 
journey,  and  obtained  some  geographical  information,  re- 
solved to  attempt  his  escape  by  way  of  Japan  or  China. 
His  plans  were  facilitated  by  the  unsuspecting  Russian 
governor,  who  engaged  him  to  teach  the  Latin,  French, 
and  German  languages  in  his  family.  Aphanasia,  a  beau- 
tiflit  girl  of  sixteen ,  tbe  goremoi'i  yornigoat  dau^tar,  fbr 


whom  be  tells  ua  be  constructed  a  nuuoal  ioctanmeiit,  feft 
in  love  with  him.  and  cherished  her  passion,  not  knowing 
that  the  Count  was  a  married  man.  When  ^l  bis  plana 
for  escape  were  matured,  smd  a  vessel  obtained  on  the  coast, 
the  poor  girl  discovered  the  whole  plot  hnt  she  would  not 
betray  her  lover,  though  her  concealment  in  the  end  led  to 
the  death  of  her  father,  who  was  killed  in  an  attempt  to 
put  down  the  revolted  exiles.  Nay,  even  after  that  event 
and  when  she  was  infivmed  by  one  of  his  enemies  that 
Benyowsky  bad  a  wife  in  Hungary,  her  infatuatira  atiU 
continued,  and  she  reaoWed  to  accompany  bim  on  his  peril- 
ous voyage.  After  a  number  of  aaventurea  and  narrow 
chances  of  foilure,  having  thoroughly  repaired  their  veta^ 
and  salted  twenty-two  bears  for  sea-stock,  on  tba  Xlth  (rf 
May,  1771,  Benyowsky  set  sail  from  Kamtchatka  with 
eighty-five  men,  who  were  nearly  all  exiles,  and  some  few 
of  them  people  of  rank  like  himself.  In  the  month  of 
September  in  the  same  year,  the  ship,  carrying  an  Hun- 
garian flag,  arrived  at  Macao  in  China.  The  voyage  had 
been  very  disastrous;  for  two  months  they  bad  suffered 
hunger  and  thirst ;  only  sixty -two  of  those  who  had  em- 
barked were  alive,  and  of  the  sixty-two  only  some  ten  ih*  a 
dozen  could  stand  upon  deck.  Aphanasia  was  among  the 
dead.  In  China  Benyowsky  found  two  ships  of  the  French 
East  India  Ciompany,  in  which  ha  embarked  «itb  w\l  hii 
people,  having  detoinined  to  seek  emptoynent  at  the 
court  of  Franoe. 

During  the  homeward  voyage  he  spent  a  icnlnight  at  flie 
island  ofMadagasoar,  and  this  circumstence  influenced  tbe 
rest  of  his  hfe.  In  the  month  of  August  1 773,  he  reached 
France,  where  he  was  joined  in  Deoembw  hy  bis  wife  from 
Hungary.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  the  French  go- 
vernment engaged  him  to  form  an  establishment  in  Mada- 
gascar, and  on  tbe  14tb  of  February,  1774,  he  arrived  in 
that  island,  where  be  soon  ingratiated  himself  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner  with  the  natives  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the 
bay  of  Anton-Gil,  on  which  he  fixed  bis  httle  otdony.  He, 
however,  imprudently  engaged  with  these  allies  in  their  wars 
with  some  of  the  other  people  of  Madagascar,  and  seems 
eventually  to  have  abandoned  his  old  plan  of  forming 
merely  a  commercial  settlement  for  tiie  more  ambitious 

Erqject  of  making  conquests  in  the  island.  In  hia  Menwin 
e  lays  the  whole  blune  of  this  chu^  of  viewa  on  tbe 
French  ministry,  who,  be  says,  lent  bim  orders  to  establish 
hia  unlimited  superiority  by  fbice.  What  is  e<H:tain  is,  that 
M.  de  Kergueleu,  a  naval  commander,  landev  the  crews  of 
his  ships ;  that  then  a  destructive  ati^  barbaroua  warfive 
was  carried  on  against  tbe  blacks  of  Madaeasoar  ;  and  that 
almost  as  soon  as  the  ships  withdrew,  the  blaeks  drove 
Benyowal^  and  his  oompaniont  from  tbe  island,  and  de- 
stroyed hia  establiihment  wbidk  had  existed  fbr  nearly  fiTe 
years. 

Disgusted  with  the  French,  he  quitted  their  service,  and 
again  accepted  a  command  in  the  Austrian  army.  But 
the  visions  of  wealth  and  absolute  freedom  and  independ- 
ence in  tbe  great  African  island  stiU  pursued  him.  and  on 
December  8fi.  1783,  he  presented  pronosals  to  the  Britiib 
government  to  found  a  oohmy  in  Hadagasoar  on  tbnr 
account  ftating  in  bis  memorial  that  the  tmiefo  and  people 
of  that  country  had  i^ipointad  him  ihmt  supieme  head. 
With  this  eunous  document  bis  Memoirt  (the  MS.  of 
which,  written  in  French,  is  preserved  in  the  Ubraiy  of  tbe 
British  Museum)  come  suddenly  to  an  end;  nw  do  we 
learn  from  his  own  pen  what  degree  of  countenance  tbe 
English  government  gave  him.  It  should  appear,  however, 
that  he  bad  no  authority  given  him  to  use  tbe  king  of 
England's  name,  or  to  carry  bis  flag,  and  that  the  assist- 
ance which  he  received  in  this  country  was  merely  from 
private  individuals,  and  the  friends  he  everj'whwe  gained. 
His  ardour  was  not  damped  by  this  want  of  government 
encouragement  and  he  resolved  to  return  to  Madagascar. 

Tbe  accounts  of  tbe  last  advratures  of  this  extraordinary 
man  are  given  in  rather  different  ways.  Tbe  differeoce. 
however,  ia  not  great  and  all  his  biographers  agree  as  to  tbe 
circumstances  of  bis  end.  We  adopt,  as  most  avtfaentie, 
the  details  given  by  tba  Enjgflisb  editor  tUf  bis  ifemoin,  BIr. 
W.  Nicholson,  who  looked  into  the  sulgeetiritb  arer^  care- 
ful eye,  examining  a  fi^at  mass  of  documentery  evidenee, 
and  consulting  tbe  parties  engaged  in  the  expedition. 

Having  obtained  some  coK)peration  and  nedit  in  England, 
Benyowsky,  with  his  family  and  a  few  associates.  Bailed  for 
Maryland,  in  the  United  States,  «i  tbe  14th  of  Atnil,  1784, 
I  on  board  tha  Robert  and  Ann,  «hieb       alio  oanM  • 
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flargo  bdongiog  to  the  tdTentarerii  vorth  about  4000/. 
His  reasons  for  visiting  America,  and  not  going  to  Mada- 
gascar direct,  appear  to  have  been  these :  be  oould  get  no 
Bujopean  flag  to  cover  bis  expedition ;  and  he  thought  be 
might  obtain  a  fli^  and  an  extensive  eo-opention  from  the 
enterprinng  eitizens  of  the  United  States,  whose  independ- 
ence as  a  nation  had  been  fhlly  reet^nised  by  England 
in  the  month  of  September  of  the  pnceding  year,  178S. 
And,  in  effect,  a  respectable  house  of  Baltimi»e  was  in* 
duced  to  enter  into  Benyowsky's  schemes,  and  supplied  the 
Count  with  a  ship  of  4»0  tons  burden,  armed  vitn  twenty 
S-pounders  and  tw^ve  swivels.  The  same  mercbants  also 
furnisbed  stores  and  part  of  a  cargo  to  trade  with.  Every 
one  on  board  took  an  oath  of  discipline  and  obedience  to  the 
Count,  but  a  supercargo,  named  by  the  merchants,  went  to 
take  care  of  their  goods  and  interests.  This  ship,  which 
was  called  the  Intrepid,  sailed  from  BaltimcHre,  for  the  har- 
bour of  Sl  Augustine,  on  the  east  coast  of  Madagascar,  on 
the  25th  of  October,  1784.  On  account  of  Ae  pregnancy 
of  Madame  Benyowaky,  the  count  left  ha  family  behind 
him  in  America.  The  v<^Bg«.  firom  the  beginning,  was  a 
slow  and  unludiy  one.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1 783, 
the  Intrepid  made  the  coast  of  Biaiu,  whenoe  Benyowaky 
wrote  the  Isst  letter  his  friends  ever  received.  About  a 
month  afterwards  the  ship  ran  aground  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Gonaalves,  and  it  was  not  liefore  Ai»il  that  she  was  got  off 
and  made  sea-worthy.  Benyowaky  then  stood  across  the 
Southern  Atlantic  for  the  An-ioan  continent.  He  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  without  putting  into  port  thue, 
and  after  touching  and  resting  for  a  short  time  at  Sofala, 
be  at  last  (on  the  7th  of  July,  1783)  cast  ancbw  at  Mada- 
gascar, in  the  bay  of  Antangara,  ten  leagues  to  the  S.W. 
of  the  bay  of  SL  Augustine.  He  there  disembarked  with 
his  immediate  associates,  and  began  to  unload  part  of  the 
cargo,  consisting,  i»robably,  of  the  four-thousand-pounda'-  . 
worth  he  had  brought  from  England.  It  is  then  stated 
Aat  Lamboin,  king  of  NOTthem  Madagascar,  whom  he  had 
known  on  his  Ibrmer  visit,  came  to  pay  his  respecte,  and 
that  a  body  of  the  race  or  tittw  called  Sedavea,  under  their 
chief  OS  king,  came  also  and  encamped  near  to  Benyowsky ; 
that  the  Countproposed  to  enter  into  the  solemn  compact  or 
oath  of  blood  with  the  Seclaves.  and  that  ^eir  diief  de- 
clined on  the  pretext  of  being  much  fttigued  by  bis  journey. : 
From  the  protest  of  the  master  of  the  Ammican  ship,  it 
should  farmer  appear,  that  on  the  night  of  the  ist  of  Au- 
gust, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  a  heavy  firing 
was  heard  and  seen  exactly  at  the  ipot  where  the  Count  had 
encamped;  that  between  five  and  six  on  the  following 
morning  a  few  scattered  shots  were  heard  in  a  small  wood 
about  a  mile  up  the  country ;  that  at  daylight  no  signs  were 
perceived  of  any  white  men  on  shore;  that  all  the  effects 
they  bad  landed  had  been  removed ;  and  that,  lastly,  seeing 
their  own  dangerous  position,  wHh  ftw  hands,  and  a  want 
of  arms  and  provisions,  die  people  <m  board  the  ship  weighed 
anchor  and  stood  away  wiUi  M  speed  for  the  island  ot  Jo- 
hanna. From  Johanna  they  went  to  Oiho,  where  the  supw- 
eargo  sold  both  ship  end  cargo  for  the  benefit  of  the  under- 
writers. From  this  protest  it  should  seem  that  Benvowsky 
met  bis  death  at  the  hancU  of  the  savages,  but  as  the  oon- 
trary  is  known  beyond  a  doubt,  entire  discredit  is  thrown  on 
the  ^ip-master's  evidence.  Mr.  Nicholson  saw  a  letter 
(ram  one  of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship,  which  stales  that 
the  writer  and  another  individual  were  not  at  all  convinced 
tiiat  the  firing  they  heard  on  shore  proceeded  from  the 
natives  and  that  they  signed  the  master's  protest  *  because 
they  were  overborne  by  numbers.'  And  in  another  letter 
from  an  officer  who  was  carried  prisoner  to  the  Isle  of  France 
after  the  ascertained  final  destruction  of  the  Count's  par^, 
Mr.  Nicholson  found,  indeed,  mention  of  a  firing  heard  by 
night,  but,  contrary  to  the  master's  protest,  this  officer 
afirmed  that  ship,  to  their  great  sstonishment.  sailed 
away  in  sight  of  those  on  shore,  who  in  vain  pulled  after  her 
in  the  boats  or  canoes  of  the  oountry.  The  writer  of  the 
same  tetter  stated,  that  fifteen  days  after  the  vessel  had 
abandoned  bim,  the  Count  departed  fw  Abgoatd,  leaving 
most  of  bis  people  behind,  to  follow  bim ;  that  all  lus  men 
fell  sick  vsoa  after  and  died,  with  the  exception  of  two,  who 
remained  with  him  to  the  last. 

But  though  thus  abandoned,  the  rssouTces  of  this  extia- 
ordinary  man  did  not  tail  him.   He  put  himself  «t  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  of  the  natives,  and  seized  the  megasines 
and  warehouses  of  the  French,  who,  to  the  snnoyanoe  of 
Uadag^ucar  aavagesi  had  formed  more  than  one  esta- 


blishment on  the  island.  HethenbuHed  himself  in  ereetmg 
a  town,  after  the  fashion  of  the  natives,  netf  to  Angoutci, 
whence  he  sent  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  blacks  to  take 
possession  of  the  French  facto^  at  Foul  Point;  but  this 
expedition  was  finistrated  by  a  French  fr^pae  that  came  to 
anchor  off  the  said  point.  In  oonsequenoe  of  these  more* 
roents,  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  sent  a  ship  to 
MtdaKascar  with  sixty  French  *<4dierB,  who  landed  and 
attacked  the  Count  ^n  the  morning  of  the  33td.  May, 
1786.  Benyowsky  awaited  their  approach  in  a  small  re- 
doubt he  had  thrown  up,  with  two  small  cannons,  two 
Europeans,  and  some  thirty  or  forty  natives.  The  blacks 
fled  at  the  first  fire  of  the  French,  and  the  Count  having 
received  a  ball  in  his  right  breast,  fell  behind  the  parapet, 
whence  he  was  dragged  by  the  hair,  and  expired  a  few 
minutes  after,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  bis  age. 

(^feiRoirr  and  Traveii  of  if.  A.  Count  Btnyowtku, 
written  by  him»e^.  Translated  from  the  niginal  MS. 
2  vols.  4to.  London,  1790.)  ' 

BBNZAMIDE.  Benioio  aeid  is  supposed  to  contain  an 
inflammable  eomponnd  body,  which  has  been  termed  bm- 
auU,  and  ii  con^osed  <tf  5  equivalents  of  hydrc^n,  %  of 
oxygen,  and  14  of  carbon:  this  compound  is  cuiable  of 
combining  with  sulphur,  chlorine,  and  some  other  ele- 
mentary bodies.  The  chloride  of  benzule  absorbs  ammo* 
niacal  gaa,  with  the  extrication  of  much  heat.  By  oomr 
plieatecT  affinities  a  white  solid  is  formed,  which,  after  sa- 
turation with  ammonia,  consists  of  benzoate  of  ammonia 
and  btnizamde,  so  called  because  it  bears  to  benzoate  of 
ammonia  the  same  i^ation  that  oxamide  bears  to  oxalate 
of  ammonia;  by  cold  water  the  benzoate  of  ammonia  is  de- 
posited, and  the  benxunide  remains  unacted  upoa. 

Dr.  Turner  represents  benzamide  thewetically  as  a 
compound  of  benzule  and  dinituret  (tf  hydrogen,  but  he 
remarks  that  other  hypotfaeiss  may  be  framed  respeeliDg  its 
constitution. 

Benzamide  has  the  following  pvopeities ;  it  Aises  into  o 
limpid  liquid  at  239°,  which  concTBtes  into  a  foliated  mass 
on  cooling ;  when  strongl;^  heated  it  boils,  and  T<^ilises 
unchanoed.  Cold  water  dissolves  only  a  little,  but  boiling 
water  takes  it  up  readily  and  without  decomposition ;  alcohol 
and  boiling  eether  both  dissolve  it ;  it  crystallizes  in  pearly 
rhombic  jnisros ;  a  cold  solution  of  potash  does  not  decom- 
pose it,  but  when  they  are  heated  together,  ammonia  is 
evolved  and  benzoate  of  potash  is  left ;  it  is  also  decomposeil 
by  boiling  sulphuric  acid. 

In  whatever  way  the  elements  of  benzimide  may  be 
combined,  it  is  represented  as  consisting  ultimately  of  7 
equivalents  of  hydrogen,  2  of  oxygen,  14  of  carbon  and 
1  of  azote. 

BENZINE.  When  one  part  of  benzoic  acid  was  mixei 
with  three  parts  nS  hydrate  of  lime  and  sulgected  to  distilla- 
tion, M.  Mitsoherlieh  obtained  a  ttuid  having  ^e  following 
properties,  and  to  which  Uie  name  of  brnmna  is  given.  It 
is  limpid,  colourless,  of  a  peculiar  odour,  and  its  deniity  is 
0*88;  it  boils  at  187*  Fabr.;  it  congeals  in  ice  into  a  (»rya- 
tallbie  matter ;  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  readily  so 
in  alcohol  and  Bther.  The  density  of  its  vapour  is  S*77. 
Its  competition  is  similar  to  that  of  the  solid  compound  of 
hydrogen  and  carbon  discovered  by  Faraday.  Its  aotion  upon 
chlorine  and  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid  is  vwy  peculiar. 

BENZO'IC  ACID.  This  acid,  as  iU  name  imports,  is 
usually  obtained  from  the  resinous  substance  called  gum 
benzcnn  or  benjamin;  it  occurs  also  in  some  other  vegetable 
bodies,  as  the  balsam  of  Peru  and  of  Tolu,  stoiax,  aud  in 
the  flowers  of  the  trifohtiot  mgUlottu  qfidnalu.  It  is  found 
idso  in  the  urine  of  the  cow,  horse,  and  other  herhivarous 
animals,  and  also  in  that  of  children. 

It  may  be  prepared  fW>m  bensom  either  by  sublimation  or 
by  preoipiiation ;  the  ftRmer  method  is  employed  in  the  Lon- 
don, and  the  latter  in  the  Balin  Pharmaoopmia.  The  pro- 
cess of  sublimation  is  perfiectly  simple ;  the  benzoin  being 
subjected  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  proper  vessel,  the  benzoic 
acid  rises  in  vapour  and  is  condensed  in  the  upper  and  cool 
part  of  it.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  mixed  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  empyieumatio  oil,  which  gives  it  both  colour  and 
smell ;  the  greater  part  of  this  oil  is  separated  by  absorption 
and  pressure,  and  the  acid  being  then  resublimed,  retains 
but  little,  aiKl  rather  an  agreeable  odoar ;  it  is  frequently 
called  fiawera  ofbetiMoin  or  of  bengtmin. 

In  the  Berlin  Pharmaoopmia  lour  parts  of  benzoin,  re- 
duced to  powder,  are  first  digested  and  then  boiled  in  water 
with  Dine  parts  of  carbonate  ^JV^^^^f??- 
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mte  of  uda  thus  ibrmed  !s  decompoaed  by  sulphuric  acid, 
whi(^  oombining  with  the  soda,  separates  the  benxoio  acid, 
die  enater  part  of  vhioh  is  ptedpitated,  owing  to  its  slight 

Bentoie  acid  may  also  be  precipitated  by  muriatic  acid 
from  the  evaporated  urine  of  tbe  cow,  and  some  other  ani- 
mals, and  also  from  the  water  which  runs  from  dunghills. 
The  acid  has  a  disagreeable  smell,  which  may  be  nearly  got 
rid  of  by  boiling  it  in  water  with  animal  charcoal.  When  fat 
and  tallow  are  ^stilled  an  empyreimiatic  product  is  obtained, 
which  if  boiled  with  powdered  chalk  in  water,  yields  ben- 
soate  of  lime»  and  this»  upon  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid, 
gives  benxoic  acid ;  it  results  from  the  decompomtion  of  the 
animal  matter,  was  fbrmeriy  wipposed  to  be  a  peculiar 
add,  and  from  its  origin  was  called  t^tadc  acid. 

The  properties  of  benzoic  acid  ue,  that  when  pure  it  is 
eolouriess;  iterystalliies  in  soft  and  rather  elastic  crystals, 
which  have  scarcely  any  smell ;  its  taste  is  rather  aromatic 
and  penetrating  than  sour ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  under- 
goes no  change ;  it  requires  two  hundred  times  its  weight  of 
cold  or  twenty-four  of  boiling  water  for  solution  ;  on  cooling, 
a  crystallized  mass  is  obtained,  which  resembles  fat  in  ap- 
pearance ;  alcohol  takes  it  up  readily  and  in  large  quantity ; 
prismatic  crystals  are  procured  by  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  the  spirit.  Tbe  aqueous  solution  acts  but  feebly 
upon  litmus  paper ;  it  combines  readily  with  alkalis,  earthy 
and  metallio  ozideB,  fimning  salts  which  are  called  6e»- 
toat«t. 

BeuKHo  add  fbiea  and  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  a 
part  of  it  is  decomposed  bj  the  process;  if  strongly  heated 
It  takes  Are  and  bums  with  a  bright  yellow  flame ;  when 
mixed  witii  sand  and  heated,  it  jrields  mon  oombustible 
gases  than  any  other  substance ;  it  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
and  nitric  acid  without  being  decomposed! 

Benzoic  add  is  a  compound  of  hydn^^en,  oxymn  and  car- 
bon ;  but  according  to  the  experiments  of  Wohler  and 
Liebig,  (An.  de  Chtjitie  et  de  Phytique,  h.  273)  it  is  to  be 
oonsidered  as  the  oxide  of  a  compound  inflammable  body, 
which  they  term  benzuU;  this  is  composed  of  5  equivalents 
of  hydrogen=5,  2  of  oxygett=:16,  and  14  of  carbon=84,  its 
equivalent  is  consequently  105 ;  anhydrout  benzoic  acid 
consists  of  1  equivalent  of  benzule  103  +  1  equivalent 

oxygen  kS,  its  equivalent  being  113;  but  the  cryital- 
Httd  benxoio  add  contains  in  addition  1  equivalent  of  water, 
making  its  equivalent  123 :  this  water  eannot  be  seiwtated 
fay  heat,  and  it  exists  in  tiiehenxoate  of  lead*  but  not  in  ttibl 
of  silver,  whidi  is  anhydrom. 

ThB  ssline  compoundB  of  benzde  acid  are  not  very  imptff^ 
tant;  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  are  generally  sduble  in 
viter,  and  so  also  are  some  of  the  metalhc  benzoales, 
espadaUT  rhoie  of  manganese,  nwkel,  and  cobalt,  whilft  the 
perbensoate  of  iron  is  insoluble ;  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  i^per^  to  separate  peroxide  of  iron  from  the  irxides 
above  named.  Tot  this  purpose  it  is  requisite  that  tiie  iron 
should  be  entirely  in  the  state  of  peroxide;  the  solution 
should  contain  no  excess  of  acid,  and  the  benzoate  should 
be  perfectly  neutral ;  when  these  precautions  are  duly  ob- 
served, a  pale  red  insoluble  perbenzoate  of  iron  is  ptedpi- 
tated, which  is  stated  to  be  separable  by  hot  water  into  a 
Bolubte  supwsalt  and  an  insolnble  subsalL 

The  benxoatea  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  are  among  the 
more  inscduble  salts  of  this  acid;  when,  the  benxoate  dT 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sUvw,  a  white 
pnlvemlent  anhydrous  benzoate  of  silver  is  predpitated;  it 
u,  lunrever,  completely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is 
deposited  as  the  solution  cools  in  brilUaot  fmiated  crystals. 

BENZOIC  ACID  is  obtained  from  several  sources,  such 
as  from  benzdn  by  sublimation,  or  by  precipitation,  for 
lime  and  the  fixed  alkalies  extract  it  from  benzoin,  and 
from  these  it  can  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  add. 
It  is  also  obtained  from  balsams,  of  which  it  is  an  essential 
constituent ;  from  certain  fragrant  substances,  such  as  va- 
nilla, canella  bark,  ambei^ris ;  from  some  grasses,  and  the 
agaricns  volvaceus.  It  exists  in  the  form  of  a  benzoate  in 
tbe  unne  of  infants,  in  that  <^  many  herbivorous  animals,  of 
the  beaver  {ocutor  fiber'j,  and  even  of  the  dog. 

There  is  some  lufcrenee  m  the  qualities  of  tbe  acid,  ac- 
eording  to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained:  fbr  medical 
purposes  tbe  acid  proeared  from  benioin  by  inbUmation, 
and  termed  *  flowers  of  bensoio,'  should  ahme  be  used. 

SuUimed  benxoio  add  occurs  in  white,  needle4ike  prisms, 
whioh,  when  in  mass,  have  a  flocculent  appearance,  with  a 
■eft,  silky  lastr&   The  odour  is  said  to  be  owmg  to  a  little 


empyreumatic  oil ;  the  taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  but  after- 
wards very  pungent ;  the  specific  gravity  is  0*657.  Its  acid 
quality  is  manifested  by  reddening  turmeric  jpo^r;  it  is 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  whether  warm  or  cola ;  it  is  com 
pletely  soluble  in  alcohol :  it  therefore  enters  into  the  com 
position  of  the  Tinctvra  campkoree  eomposita  of  the  London 
Pharmacopema,  and  the  T\nctura  optt  ammoniaia  of  tho 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  two  preparations  long  known 
under  the  name  of  paregoric  elixir.  The  use  of  these  re- 
quires care  and  judgment.   [See  Balsams.] 

Benzoic  acid  has  been  recommended  to  be  inhaled  with 
the  vapour  of  water  in  consumption  uid  spasmodic  asthma. 
In  the  former  of  these  diseases  it  is  of  no  efiicacy,  and  in 
the  latter  of  very  little.  Benzdo  acid,  combined  with  ex- 
tract of  conicum,  forms  a  useihl  expectorant  in  the  homid 
asthma  of  old  or  feeble  persons. 

BENZOIN  or  BENJAMIN,  a  resmous  substance  com- 
monly but  improperly  termed  a  gum.  It  is  extracted  fnnn 
the  Styrax  benzoin,  which  grows  in  Sumatra,  by  making 
incisions  in  the  trunk.  It  hardens  very  quickly,  and  is 
imported  in  the  state  of  brittle  masses,  which  when  fractured 
present  a  mixture  of  white,  brown  and  red  grains,  fre- 
quently as  lai^e  as  an  almond.  The  fracture  of  benzoin 
is  concboidal,  and  the  lustre  is  greasy ;  its  specific  gravity 
is  from  1  063  to  1'092.  Its  smell  is  agreeable,  resembling 
tiiat  of  vanilla.  It  melts  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  yields 
benzdc  acid,  of  which  it  contains  about  eighteen  per  cenL 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Unverdorben,  benzoin  oon- 
Cuns  besides  benxwo  aoid  and  a  little  volatile  oil,  three 
different  resins.  If  benxoin  be  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and 
boilod  in  an  excess  of  a  soluticm  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the 
benxoio  acid,  and  a  resin  are  dissolved,  which  may  be 
predpitated  together  by  muriatic  add ;  when  tbe  predpit^ 
IB  boiled  in  water,  the  acid  and  a  little  extractive  matter  are 
dissolved,  and  tbe  resin  is  left,  amounting  to  about  0'03  of 
that  of  the  bMizdn;  tius  resin  is  of  a  deep  brown  colour :  it 
is  sduble  in  concentrated  alcohol,  but  slightly  so  in  mther 
and  volatile  oik,  and  insoluble  in  the  oil  of  petrouMm. 
This  resin  is  weakly  electro-negative ;  it  does  not  decompose 
acetate  of  copper,  but  precipitates  acetate  of  lead ;  carbonate 
ofpotash  dissolves  it  but  slowly.  The  compound  dTthis  tvsin 
with  potash  is  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  but  neither  XR 
ether  nor  in  oil  of  turpentine.  The  aqueous  solution  is  pred- 
pitated by  muriate  <tf  ammonia.  The  greater  part  of  benzoin 
IS  insoluble  in  solotiw  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  it  leavns 
a  Iwight  bnnrn  residue ;  from  this  mthin  extracts  wo  resin 
and  leaves  another.  When  the  ether  is  evaporated,  the  resin 
dissolved  in  it  lemuns.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in 
oil  caraway,  but  not  in  oil  of  petroleum.  It  does  not  de* 
compose  acetate  of  copper :  it  dissolves  readily  in  potash, 
and  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by  excess  of  it  Am- 
monia does  not  dissolve  it;  its  compounds  with  earthy  and 
metallic  oxides  are  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  resin,  which  is  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
remains  unacted  upon  by  ether,  is  brownish.  It  is  s<duble 
in  alcohol,  but  not  in  the  volatile  «ls  nor  ammonia.  Potash 
dissolves  it  readily,  but  a  great  excess  of  the  alkali  predpi- 
tates  Uie  compound  which  is  formed.  This  and  tbe  former 
resin,  when  precipitated  by  an  acid  from  solution  in  potash 
and  exposed  to  the  air  while  moist,  are  converted  into  the 
first  resin,  ae  that  which  is  dusolved  by  carbonate  ofpotash 
and  aloohoL  If  tin  two  last  resins  be  sul^^ected  to  dry  dis- 
tillatim,  they  yield  at  first  a  volatile  oil.  which  is  very 
slightly  empyreumatio,  and  which,  hke  the  oil  oS  bitta- 
almonds,  is  converted  by  the  action  of  the  air  into  benxne 
acid. 

Benzoin  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  benxoic  acid ; 
it  is  also  used  by  perfUmers. 

BENZOIN  is  improperiy  called  a  gum,  since  it  is  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  mtermediate  between 
resms  and  balsams.  It  is  a  natural  production  of  several 
plants,  but  is  yielded  only  by  one  in  sumcient  quantity  to  be 
worth  collecting.  The  Styrax  benzoin  of  Dtyandw.  or 
Lithoearput  b^zoin,  as  it  is  called  by  Blume.  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  fiHmer  of  these  naturalists  to  be  the  source  of 
Uiis  substance,  and  was  described  and  figured  by  him  in  the 
PhOot,  TVufu.  of  1787,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  307. 1. 12.  Previous 
to  his  time  it  was  supposed  to  be  (ditained  from  the  LaamM 
benMotHt  though  linneus  had  pointed  out  the  inoorreetnees 
of  this  opinion.and  from  the  T«nmRajMaii2iM(i/b/ta(Jaeq.). 
which  possess  the  odour,  but  yield  UtUe  ot  the  substanoe. 
Tbe  odour  is  also  imparted  by  snae  grasses,  snch  as  tlk* 
Antkoxantkim  odonUmn  rsweet=ioented  vanal  meadow 
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gnu),  and  the  Hobau  odorahu  (■weot«epted  soft  gnu), 
to  wbieh  hay  ovaa  its  finance  when  drying. 

The  betuoin  of  commerce,  aometimes  called  Ata  dttleit, 
and  Tulgarly  termed  Benjamin,  is  obtained  solely  from  the 
VUhocarput  benaain,  a  tree  growing  in  Sumatra  (see  Mars- 
den's  Sumatra,  i.  233),  Borneo,  Java,  &c.,  from  which  it 
flows  spontaneously  in  small  quantity,  hut  is  obtained  in 
greater  abundance  by  making  incisions  in  the  stem  beneath 
where  the  branches  are  given  off,  as  soon  a*  the  tree  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  five  or  six  years.  These  incisions  are  re- 
pMted  every  year  for  about  tw^ve  years,  when  the  tree  be- 
oonies  exhausted:  each  tree  yidds  annually  abont  three 
poanda.  When  it  flmt  flows  from  the  tree  it  is  soft,  but 
mdiwllf  hardens  by  expotnre  to  the  lUr.  The  finest 
und.  wtaieh  is  whitor,  ana  often  in  grains,  flows  ftom  the 
youngest  trees ;  this  is  called  Btnxoe  ama/gdakidet.  The 
henzmn  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  generally  in 
cakes  or  fhigments  of  different  sizes,  of  a  yellowish  or  fawn 
eokmr,  eovwed  with  a  whitish  powder,  intermixed  with 
pieces  of  wood  or  leaves.  When  broken  it  exhibits  a  vitre- 
0D>  fracture,  presenting  portions  of  an  almond-like  shape, 
which  are  whiter  than  the  surronndin^  portions,  transpa- 
rent, and  iriable.  The  more  of  these  white  pieces  that  occur 
in  any  specimen,  the  more  it  is  esteemed :  from  exposure 
to  the  air  they  assume  a  yellowish  hue.  An  inferior  kind, 
called  benxoe  in  iortU,  is  grajrish  browut  of  a  dull  aspect, 
not  transparent,  with  many  portiona  of  wood  and  baik  inters 
nixed  with  it. 

Benioin  is  of  the  specific  giavity  of  1*063*  is  fhable  and 
•Biily  powdered,  daring  wtuon  process  it  causes  sneezing, 
ham  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour,  and  tastes  at  first  sweetish, 
afterwards  balsamic  and  stimulating.  It  melts  at  a  mode- 
nte  decree  of  beat,  and  evolves  a  white  smoke  and  pleasant 
adoar.  The  Annes  which  arise  consist  of  benzoic  acid,  which 
may  be  easily  condensed  in  a  white  flocculent  mass,  called 
flowers  of  benzoin.  The  odour  is  attributed  by  Dr.  Thomson 
to  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  accompanies  the 
acid. 

Benzoin  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  in- 
soluble in  fixed  or  volatile  oils.  Its  alcoholic  adntion  added 
to  water,  becomes  of  a  milky  appearance. 

Stfrfze  analyzed  the  white  and  brawn  kinds*  and  found 
them  to  consist  of — 

WJiil*  Bmoin,     Bmn  Braaoio. 
100  putk  100  paitt. 

Yellow  resin,  soluble  in  ether  79'83  8'80 
Brown  resin,  insoluble  in  ether  0*25  6973 
Benzoic  acid  .  .  .  19  80  19'70 
Extractive        .       .  0*00  0  15 

Impurities  .  .  .  O'OO  1*15 
Uoutnre  and  low  01 S  0*1 1 

A  trace  of  volatfle  mL 

In  ita  action  on  the  system  benzoin  resembles  the  other 
balsamic  resins,  being  stimulant  and  exciting,  as  well  as  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  secretions  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  lungs.  It  was  fivmerly  employed  as  an  expeo- 
tcwant  in  chronic  oatarrii and  in  asthma;  anditmayoocasion- 
ally  be  serrieeable  when,  ftom  defleientnr  of  nervons  enragy, 
expectoration  is  difficult,  and  an  aooumulatioa  of  muena  takes 
^ace  in  the  lungs.  It  cannot  ftU,  however,  to  prove  hurtfiil 
if  such  accumulation  arises  from  difltcult  eiiimlataon  Uirough 
the  lungs,  connected  with  organie  disease  of  the  heart,  which 
ia  frequently  the  source  of  the  spasmodic  symi^omB  called 
■athmatie.  It  has  also  been  recommended  in  cases  of  im- 
Mrfeet  dev^pment  of  cutaneous  eruptions,  but  it  cannot 
oe  relied  on  in  snob  cases. 

In  the  present  day  it  is  chiefly  em|doyed  to  yield  benzoic 
acid,  and  as  an  ingredient  in  pastilles,  or  to  bum  in  censers 
in  Catholic  churches.  It  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
Tinctura  bentoini  eoit^xmta,  the  use  of  which  is  mostly 
eonftned  to  old  ulcers :  its  application  to  recent  wounds  is 
very  imprcmer.  [See  Balsams.]  A  solution  of  benzoin  in 
alootitd.  added  to  twenty  parts  of  lose-water,  forms  the  cos- 
metic called  Vila's  milk. 

BENZONE.  A  oompound  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
carbon,  obtained  by  Hr.  Peligot  bam  the  action  of  lima  <m 
bensoic  acid.  Its  propertiea  nave  been  but  little  investi- 
gated. 

BERAR.  A  laige  province  of  the  Deecan,  or  south 
of  Hindustan,  between  17°  and.  23°  N.  lat.,  and  75"  and 
S3°i  K.  long.  This  province  or  state  is  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  government  in  India,  and  governed 
by  s  native  sovereign,  known  sometimes  as  rajah  of  Berar, 
but  more  conunomy  aa  ngah  of  Nagpore.    Berar  was 


formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  Hs> 
jor  Rennell  thus  describes  the  possessions  of  the  n^ah  ai 
tbey  stood  in  1788.  '  The  Berar  or  Nagpore  rajah,  Moo 
dajee  Boonslah,  posxesses  the  principal  part  of  Berar,  to- 
gether with  the  province  of  Orissa.  The  remainder  oi 
Berar  is  held  by  the  Nizam,  or  Soubahdar  of  the  Deecan, 
who  pays  a  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  clear  revenues  to 
Moodajee.  On  the  west  and  south,  the  Berar  dominions 
border  on,  or  are  intermixed  with  those  of  the  Nizam :  on 
the  Dortb-west  and  north  are  the  provincea  of  Bopaul, 
Gnny-Mundella,  &c  tributaries  of  Poonah ;  together  with 
the  tenitcnes  of  Adjid  Sing.  On  the  oast,  the  Nagpore 
territories  thrust  thuudves  between  the  British  possessnna 
in  Bengal,  and  those  in  the  UMihem  Circars,  soas  to  oc- 
cupy near  1 80  miles  of  the  country  adjacent  to  the  sea ;  and 
of  course  to  break  the  continuity  of  their  possessions  on  the 
sea-coasL  Mood^ee's  dominions  are  very  extensive,  being  in 
length  from  east  to  west  550  British  miles,  and  in  some 
places  200  from  north  to  south.' 

At  present  the  rajah's  possessions  are  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  part  of  the  British  dominions  under  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  consisting  of  the  province  of  Gund- 
widia,  and  a  territory  known  as  *  the  ceded  districts  on 
the  Nerbudda;'  on  the  west  are  the  Nizam's  dominions, 
and  on  the  south  Aurungabad  and  Beeder.  Its  greatest 
length  from  north  to  south  is  about  290  miles ;  the  mean 
lei^th  is  not  iduve  ISO  miles ;  its  gteattat  breadth  frnu 
east  to  west  is  340  miles,  and  tiM  mean  breadth  not  above 
140  miles. 

This  reduction  of  territory  has  been  brought  abont  at 
different  times  since  the  banning  of  the  present  century. 
By  the  treaty  of  Dec^um  m  December,  1803,  the  English 
acquired  from  the  r^ah  the  province  of  Cuttack,  including 
the  port  of  Balasore.  Ibis  cession  served  to  connect  the 
Bengal  provinces  with  the  northern  Circars  subject  to  Ma- 
dras, an  object  which  had  long  been  considered  desirable. 
The  rajah  further  ceded  the  provinces  of  Sumbulpore  and 
Patna,  which  were  subsequently  restored  to  him,  and  ho 
also  gave  up  some  districts  on  the  Hyderabad  frontier, 
which  were  made  over  by  the  British  to  the  nizam.  In 
1609  Beiar  was  invaded  by  Ameer  Khan,  a  Patau  chief, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  body  d  undisciplined  and  licen- 
tious troMia,  but  he  was  obliged  to  r^re  on  the  advance  oi 
two  detaonments  of  Si^lish  troqw  to  the  raja's  assiatanoe. 
On  tlut  occasion  a  ne^iation  waa  <mened  for  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Bwar,  but  it  was  not  until  aftCTfiie  death  of  the 
then  nyah  in  1816  that  an  alhanoe  of  Uiat  kind  was  con- 
ttaoted. 

In  1817  the  rajah,  Appah  Sahib,  joined  the  Pe&hwa  in 
hostilities  against  the  English  government.  Their  forces 
were,  however,  speedily  dispersed ;  the  rajah  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  under  a  military  escort  to  Bengal,  but 
while  on  his  march  he  made  his  escape.  After  wander- 
ing about  from  place  to  place  for  many  years,  he  has  re- 
cently taken  up  his  residence  at  Joudpore.  *  He  of  course 
forfeited  his  throne,'  and  the  government  of  his  domioims 
was  thereupon  estobltshed  in  June,  1818,  in  the  person 
of  Bajee  Rao  Boovlah,  then  a  nunor.  On  this  occasion 
a  portion  of  the  country  was  retained  by  the  English  in  lieu 
of  a  pecaniary  subsidy,  and  the  remainder  was  administered 
by  British  officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  East 
India  Compuiy*s  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Nagpore. 
This  state  of  things  continued  during  eight  years  and  a 
half,  when  the  rajah  having  arrived  at  years  of  maturity, 
was  put  in  possession  of  part  of  his  territory  of  the  estimated 
yearly  value  of  26  lacs  of  rupees  (260,000^.),  the  remain- 
ing pOTtion,  which  yielded  17  lacs  (170,000/.),  being  re- 
tained under  English  management  as  security  for  the 
payment  of  that  part  of  the  rajah's  army  which  had  been 
disciplined  and  was  officered  by  Englishmen.  These  dis- 
tricts have  since  been  ^ven  up  to  tbe  rajah,  under  an  ar- 
rangement concluded  with  him  in  December,  1839,  which 
provided  that,  instwd  of  his  furnishing  a  continent  of 
3000  horse  and  2000  foot  soldiers,  he  should  maintain  a 
force  of  only  1000  hone,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
East  India  Company  of  8  laos  of  rupees  (80,000/.)  In  thus 
witUrawing  from  the  actual  management  of  Uie  state,  the 
Clompaoy's  government  has  stipulated  that  in  case  of  any 
gross  misrule  ot  oppresnon  being  exercised  towards  his 
subjecto  on  the  part  of  the  r^ah  (it  is  not  provided  who  ia 
to  judge  when  this  case  shall  arise),  that  government  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  resume  the  management,  through  ite  own 
officera,  of  districts  in  which  disordefs  mayJwTe  beeui^ 
duced  by  harsh  and  <^rea8iv^jf^~ 
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Bmr  itu<li  on  a  high  lanl,  the  approteh  to  whieh  is 
by  a  chain  of  gfaauti  or  mountain  passes,  wbicbgive  to  the 
inclossd  province  the  character  of  a  valloy.  The  geogra- 
phical details  of  this  countiT  are  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
known.  One  part  of  the  ghauts  here  mentioned  was  ex- 
amined by  European  ofBoert  in  1816,  that  service  having 
been  undertaken  in  consequence  of  the  passes  which  they 
Rontained  serving  ft>r  the  predatory  incursions  of  bodies 
of  Pindarries.  It  is  said  that  the  general  obaraoter  of 
the  entire  surrounding  range  is  similar  to  the  part  thus 
surveyed,  which  comprehended  an  extent  of  nearly  sixty 
miles.  The  part  examined  is  represented  as  being  'a 
succession  of  high  grounds,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
peak  visible  above  the  rest ;  the  deep  breaks  and  ravineit, 
which  lead  in  some  places  to  a  gentle,  and  in  others  to  a 
more  abrupt  descent  into  the  valley  of  Beiar,  being  only 
perceived  when  nearly  approached.  Some  of  these  ghauts 
are  impassable  for  carrii^es,  laden  camels,  or  bullocks; 
some  for  hwses,  and  some  are  mere  hill-paths.  The  surface 
of  the  hills  in  ^is  section  of  the  chain  is  covered  with  loose 
stones  and  law  jungle,  and  but  little  cultivation  is  seen  ; 
nnther  is  there  any  timber  enough  for  building.'  In 
1B16  a  great  propntion  of  the  villages  near  the  hilU  that 
were  surveyed  were  found  to  be  deserted,  the  tract  of 
country  being  desolate  and  apparently  unappropri^ed.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  oeforo  the  ces- 
sions made  under  the  treaty  of  Deogaum,  the  whole  of 
Berar  was  su  thinly  inhabited,  as  to  contain  only  2,500,000 
in  a  territory  of  70,000  square  miles.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  country  is  even  now  in  the  hands  of  poople 
who  are  called  *  wila  Zamindars,*  and  whose  connexion 
with  the  government  consists  oa\y  in  Uieir  paying  small 
quit- rents. 

The  principal  riven  of  the  Berar  am  the  Tuptoe,  the 
Wuida,  the  Wynegunga.  and  the  Mahannddy.  Tm  Tuptee 
rises  in  the  Nyardy  hilla,  near  the  Ibrtifled  town  (tf  Baitocd. 
in  91^  flS'  N.  lat.,  and  78°  4'  E.  long..  56  miles  E.N.B.  from 
Enichpore.  It  flows  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  and 
passhig  through  the  provinces  of  Candeish  and  Gujerat,  falls 
mto  the  sea  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Surat.  The  Wurda 
rises  in  the  peminnah  of  MooUye,  and  flowing  south-south- 
east, forms  the  Boundary  between  Berar  and  the  dominions 
of  the  Nizam.  It  joins  the  Wynegunga  at  Scouny,  a  short 
distance  below  Chanda.  The  Wynegunga  hat  its  source 
iu  the  district  of  Scouny  Chappar'ah.  1890  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  passes  through  the  town  of  Chapparah, 
in  22^  24'  N.  lal.,  and  79"  SB'  B.  long.,  and  flowing  south 
through  the  towns  of  Bundara  and  Ambora,  traverses 
the  western  division  of  Berar,  and  falls  into  the  Godavery 
near  Chinoor.  The  Hahannddr  risea  in  the  hi{^  lands 
about  thirty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Kahair.  It  flows 
to  the  north  by  Conkair  and  Dhumderoe  throu^  the 
district  of  Choteesghur.  and  enters  Sumbhnlpore  a  few 
miles  east  of  Sri  Narrain.  Th^  Mahanuddy  is  navigable 
between  July  and  January  from  the  eastern  districts  of 
the  province'  to  Guttaek.  With  this  exception,  Berar  is 
vrithout  any  navigable  stream.  The  Wurda  and  Wyne- 
gunga are  rendered  unavailable  in  this  rcspeet  by  the 
rapids  and  numerous  rocks  which  they  present.  The  Wyne- 
gunga is  sometimes  used  for  transporting  timber  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  province  is  subdivided  into  nine  districts,  vis. Bey- 
tulbarry,  Gawelghur,  Kullum,  Mahore,  Maihker,  Nagpore, 
Nemallah,  Waussim,  and  Wynegunga. 

Beytulbarry  is  of  small  extent,  situated  south  of  the 
AJuntee  Ghaut,  between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-flrst 
degree  of  north  latitude.  But  little  is  known  of  Ais  dlabiet 
The  town  of  Ajuntee  is  the  only  place  of  any  note  which  it 
contains.  Thb  town,  which  is  fwtifled,  is  in  20^  34'  N.  lat, 
and  75**  SB'  B.  long.,  and  stands  on  table-land  near  to  an 
important  pass  through  the  Berar  mountains :  the  place  is 
thinly  inhabited.  Gawelghur  is  of  considerable  extent,  and 
situated  about  the  twenty-first  d^riw  of  N.  lat.  To  the 
north-east  the  surface  of  the  country  rises  into  bills  of  con- 
siderable elevation ;  the  other  parts  of  the  district,  whieh 
are  less  hilly,  are  intersected  by  numerous  small  streams, 
which  render  the  soil  productive.  Gawelghur,  the  capital 
of  tlie  district,  is  a  fortified  town,  in  SI"  22'  N.  lat,  and  77^ 
2-1'  B.  long.,  built  on  a  high  rocky  hill  in  a  range  of  moun- 
tains whicn  divide  the  sources  of  the  Tuptee  and  Poonah 
rivers.  Kullum,  as  to  which  district  we  know  very  little, 
Im  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty-first  depees  <^ 
lat.,  and  is  boimded  on  the  cast  by  the  river  Wiuda. 


Tin  distiiet  of  Mabora  has  not  bean  daeeribed  by  any  mo 
dem  authority.  The  foit  <tf  that  name,  vhieb  is  sitnated  im 
19"  54'  N.  lat..  and  78°  8'  E.  long.,  is  said  b:r  Abul  Faal  t« 
be  '  v^  pleasantly  situated  upon  a  mountain,  and  near  il 
is  a  Hindu  temple,  called  Jugdeena,  dedicated  to  Do(^».' 
Maihker  is  a  small  district  above  the  Ghauts,  between  the 
twentieth  and  twenty-first  degrees  of  N.  lat  The  town  of 
Maihker  stands  among  the  hills,  in  20°  6'  N.  tat,  and  7&° 
50'  B.  long.  The  di&trict  of  Nagpore,  with  its  capital,  will 
be  separately  noticed.  [See  Naoporb.]  Neroallah  is  si- 
tuated above  the  chain  of  mountains  whieh  extend  from 
Ajuntee  to  the  river  Wurda.  This  district  is  thinly  peopled 
and  indifferently  cultivated;  it  is  watered  by  the  Puna, 
and  a  great  number  of  small  tributaries  which  flow  from  the 
mountains.  The  town  of  Nemallah  is  meationed  by  Abul 
Faxl  as  '  a  large  fort,  containing  many  buildings,  and 
situated  mi  the  top  of  a  mountain.'  Waussim  is  situated 
above  the  Ghauts.  The  wineipal  town.  Wausum,  is  in 
20°  10'  N.  Utt,  and  77"  32'  E.  long.,  and  eighty-thna  raiks 
E.N.B.  from  Jnlna.  the  capital  tit  Julnapon  district,  in 
Aurungabad. 

The  Wynegunga  district,  so  named  fiem  ttie  river  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  has  never  yet  been  surveyed,  end  ita 
area  is  unknown.  This  district  occupies  a  part  of  the  west- 
era  division  tS  the  province ;  that  portion  which  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Wynegunga  river  u  for  the  most  part  hilly, 
and  is  oooupiad  by  the  '  wild  Zamindars*  already  mentioned  ; 
this  part  of  the  district  is  very  imperfectly  cultivated,  owing 
to  the  extortions  practised  upon  the  ryots.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  where  the  authori^  of  the  r^jah  is  mora 
directly  exercised,  and  the  cultivators  have  the  finiit  of  their 
labour  better  secured  to  them,  the  whole  country  is  brought 
under  oultwe.  The  numerous  ruins  ot  towns,  flirts,  and 
tanks  in  this  district  show  that  it  was  onoe  muoh  more 
peopled  than  at  present  While  under  the  direct  manage- 
ment of  the  EngKsh,  the  number  of  inhohiled  villages  in 
this  distriet  was  ascertained  to  be  2111,  and  the  total 
population  690,770  persons. 

The  more  settled  or  eivilised  parts  of  the  prarinee  of 
Berar  are  oonnected  with  the  government  by  the  sysleoi 
known  in  India  as  the  village  settlement.  Undur  this  ays* 
tern,  each  village  fcomprehending  under  that  descriptton 
the  farms  within  a  given  district)  contains  a  head  man  called 
the  potail,  with  whom  the  goremment  arranges  the  amount 
of  rent  to  be  paid  in  each  year  by  the  ryots  or  small  farmers. 
In  Berar,  the  oHice  of  potail  is  usually  considered  to  be 
hereditary,  but  the  government  claims  the  power  of  dis- 
missaL  The  sums  demanded  by  the  government  of  the 
rajah  vary  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  state,  and  are  exacted  from  the  potsils,  by  whom  they 
are  collecteil  from  the  ryots  in  proportions  determined  Vr  a 
sort  of  rent-roll,  in  which  the  supposed  value  of  enry  field 
in  the  distriet  is  set  fbrth.  The  aggregate  payments  nasile 
by  the  cultix-ators  are  to  a  ^ater  amount  tlun  is  demanded 
by  the  government,  the  difference  nuistituting  the  profits  of 
the  potail.  While  the  province  was  undw  the  management 
of  the  British,  the  assessments  were  made  witii  greater  re 
gularity,  and  varied  only  when  bad  seasHis  rendered  an 
abatement  necessary. 

In  petty  cases,  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  nature,  the 
potail  acts  as  judge,  assisted  sometimes  in  the  latter  descrip- 
tion of  cases  by  a  body  of  arbitrators,  an  institution  known 
through  the  greater  part  <jf  Hindustan  as  the  Pime/kajfet 
These  arbitrators,  as  the  name  implies,  are  usually  Ave  in 
number,  of  whom  two  are  sheeted  by  eaeh  party  in  the 
cause,  and  the  fifth  is  nominated  by  the  local  anthority. 
The  more  serious  criminal  ofltaoes  are  tned  beflint  the 
rajah  in  pwson,  or  in  places  distant  tnm  the  seat  of  his 
government  by  a  aonbahaar,  who  is  nsusUy  s  militaijr  officer. 
Civil  suits,  in  whieh  the  sums  in  dispute  are  eonstderable, 
are  tried  befbre  the  same  authorities,  the  reason  for  whieh 
is  stated  to  be,  not  so  much  the'  wish  to  distribute  evea- 
handed  justice,  as  '  the  desire  of  fleecing  both  partte*.'  In 
these  cases  a  sum  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  the  amount 
in  dispute  goes  to  the  rajah  as  a  fine  on  tiie  loser,  and 
another  fourth  part  is  taken  fixmi  the  gainw  ts  payment 
for  the  trouble  oi  deciding  the  cause. 

The  chief  productions  of  the  prorince  are  wheat, 
Indian  com,  peas,  vetches,  flax  for  the  <nl  contained  in  its 
seeds,  sugar,  betel-leaf,  and  tobacco.  The  wild  ind^{D  |iaait 
is  generally  met  witti,  but  is  not  cultivated. 

Domestic  slavery  exists,  but  not  to  any  gre^  extent  In 
times  of  scarcity  it  is^  uncomi^^^|^n^tD  sdllkair 
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iiuldnn,  who  «n  neeiv«d  into  the  fiunilies  of  the  parcfaaaen, 
and  are  utiully  treated  with  kindoau. 

The  edueation  of  ohildren  ^pean  to  be  hut  little  attended 
to  LB  the  domiiutHu  of  the  of  Berar.  la  a  report  made 
in  IS36  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  East  India  Company's  resident 
at  Nagpore^  to  the  Bengal  government,  it  is  stated  that 

*  adueuion  is  ohiefly  eonSiiad  to  the  children  of  Brahmios 
and  those  of  the  meroantUe  classes,  and  the  education  thev 
raoeive  does  not  seem  much  calculated  to  promote  tbeur 
moral  or  intellectual  impcoTement.  All  the  other  classes 
are  extremely  illiterate :  it  is  a  rare  circumstance  to  find  one 
amon^  them  who  can  write  bis  own  name.  The  only  order 
who  arar  look  at  booka  are  Brahmins,  uid  their  reading  is 
aonflned  to  aulgeota  of  Hindu  divini^.'  Whatever  schools 
there  are  have  been  established  in  the  larger  towjts ;  and 
taking  the  whole  of  them  into  the  calctihitioa,  it  would 
seem  that  not  mora  than  one  child  in  eighty  in  the  pin- 
Tiaea  receives  the  benefit  of  instruction. 

It  does  not  appear  Uwt  any  support  is  given  hy  the  govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  education,  either  hy  the  esta- 
blishment of  free  schools,  or  the  grant  of  lands  or  pensions 
to  any  of  the  teachers,  who  dep«id  entirely  on  payments 
made  by  the  parents  of  pupils.  The  average  rate  of  these 
payments  may  be  taken  at  ^ree  annas  (4)0.)  per  month  for 
each  scholar ;  and  as  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  each 
school  is  only  twentjr,  the  annual  income  of  the  teacher  will 
Dot  exceed  on  the  aveiaga  fartj-tre  rapets  (4/.  lOs.)  per 
annum. 

The  trade  of  the  province  is  limited  to  internal  traffic,  and 
tbn  only  to  a  small  extent,  owing  to  the  want  of  fhcilltiet 
for  transporting  goods.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  absence 
ofutenial  commerce  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  features 
of  the  country  and  the  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
inhabitants. 

(Ayin-i-Akbtri ;  Rennell's  Memoir  of  a  Map  qf  Htn- 
duttan;  MilWi  History  <^ British  India ;  Evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Jenkins,  late  polilical  resident  at  Nai^pore,  before 
the  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1830  and  1832.) 

HERAT,  an  important  town  in  the  northern  part  of  Al- 
oania,  in  European  Turkey.  It  is  on  the  right  or  north 
bank  of  a  river  called  by  the  various  names  of  Crevasta. 
Kavrooi.  or  Beratina  (the  antient  Apws),  which  is  here 
about  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond.  The  sur* 
iDondiiiff  district  is  inhabited  by  the  tribe  of  Albanians, 
ealled  Toske  (T^i^c),  and  the  town  itself  is.  next  to 
Skodr^  or  Scutari,  the  most  important  place  in  Albania. 
It  is  in  40°  48'  N.  lat,  and  19°      E.  long. 

The  valley  in  which  it  is  situated  is  magnificent :  it  is 
better  cultivated  than  the  country  to  the  southward,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  more  civilized.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  of 
aiffht  arohes  over  the  river,  and  a  citadel  or  acropolis,  upon 
a  hill.  This  acropolis  was  much  enlarged  by  Ali  Pasha 
in  the  present  century;  iu  circuit  contains  a  small  town, 
and  many  Greek  churches  of  the  liower  Empire.  The 
lower  part  of  its  walls  exhibits  some  massive  building  of 
the  antient  Greeks,  It  is  likely  that  this  acropolis  once 
formed  the  whole  town,  and  that  the  lower  town,  which  is 
outside  its  walls,  is  an  addition  made  by  the  Turks.  It 
monnted  fbrty  cannons  before  it  was  taken  by  Ali  Pasha 
bom  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  Avl6na,  whose  stronghold  it  was ; 
and  it  ia  likely  that,  in  consequence  of  All's  additions,  the 
numhv  baa  been  increased. 

The  lower  town,  which  lies  chiefly  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the 
aoopoUs,  ia  large,  and  contains  thu-teen  Turkish  mosques. 
The  bazaar,  which  is  handsome  and  spacious,  lies  close  to 
the  river.    It  abeanda  in  articles  brought  from  Constanti-  : 
□ople  and  Macedonia,  as  well  as  in  foreign  goods  imported  ' 
through  the  port  of  Avhjna. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ber&t  are  estimated  at  9000,*  and  are 
almost  entirely  Mohammedans,  though  the  town  is  tlie  see 
of  a  Greek  archbishop.  The  women  wear  a  cap  or  bonnet 
in  shape  like  a  bishop's  mitre,  nearly  two  feet  high  ;  it  is 
generally  made  of  blue  cloth,  is  well  stuffed,  and  fastened 
ander  the  chin  by  ribbons.  Blue  ia  the  predominant  colour  ; 
in  female  appkrel  at  Ber&t. 

In  1809,  fieiAt,  then  in  possession  of  Ibrahim,  Pasha  of  : 
Avl6na,  was  bei^ged  by  Omer  Bey  Vrioni,  general  to  All 
Paaha  of  Joannina,  and  bombarded  from  the  neighbouring 
he^hta,  Ali's  tto^  were  aapidled  with  Gongreve  rockets,  ; 

•  Th»  fa  tiM  vtfibM  |H«  W  M.  BdU  I  la  Dr.  RiIImA'i  IMwdt  la  Att». 
■UUw  fiif  eiHliw  ii  giwaa*  ujm. 


,  under  the  direotioD  of  an  English  officer;  and  so  nock 
were  the  garrison  and  townspeople  terrified  by  thsse  new 
instruments  of  destruoticn,  that  Ibrahim  wsa  obliged  to  of 
pitulate,  upon  condition  of  retiring  with  his  suite  and  trea- 

.   sures  to  Avl6na. 

(Hughes's  and  Hobhouse's  tVaveti  jn  AJbama;  Balbi, 
Abrese  tfc  Giograpkit.) 

BERAUN,  one  of  the  central  counties  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bohemia,  the  moat  northerly  point  of  which  skirts 
Prague,  the  capital,  contains  an  area  of  UIO  square 
miles,  and  Ues  between  49°  33'  and  fiO'*  4'  N.  lat.,  and 
13°  38'  and  14*  49'  B.  long.   There  is  no  part  of  Bohemia 
more  divanifted  with  hilu  and  mountains  \  none  in  which 
there  are  finer  plitas.  and  few  mtte  densely  peopled.  The 
northern  districts  are  watered  by  the  Beraun  or  Beraunka, 
which  flows  across  them  into  the  M<ddau ;  the  notth-easteni 
by  the  Sazava,  another  tributary  of  the  Mtd^u ;  tfie  western 
by  the  Litawka.  which  runs  into  the  Berann ;  and  the  Mol- 
dau  itself  winds  through  the  county  from  the  south  in  a 
somewhat  north-easterly  direction,  receiving  the  Sazava 
and  Berautt  belbre  it  reaches  Prague.    The  inhabitants 
who  were  137,S17  in  1817,  and  I69,4£rs  in  1830,  amount  at 
present  to  about  175,000,  and  speak  almost  exclusively  the 
Bohemian  tongue.    They  live  in  ten  towns,  twenty-two 
market-towns,  and  771  villages;  the  number  of  regular 
houses  ia  24,164,  and  that  of  tenements  of  all  descriptions, 
including  the  houses,  it  37,485.   The  produce  of  the  soil  is 
timber,  grain,  and  vegetables  in  large  quaQtities,  with  a 
small  quantityof  wine  and  hops;  the  breeding  ofhorses  (in 
1830, 6578)  and  sheep  (in  1830,  94,071)  is  considerable  and 
thriving ;  and  the  counby  has  various  manufketories,  prin- 
cipally of  cottons,  linens,  hose,  potashes,  and  paper.  It 
raises  alum  in  a  pure  state,  ana  much  iron,  particularly 
near  Horzovitz,  in  the  western  part  of  Beraun,  the  principal 
spot  on  the  domains  of  the  earldom  of  Webna,  which  has 
about  1900  inhabitants;  in  this  neighbourhood  are  four 
high-blast  furnaces,  besides  smelting-housed,  smithies,  and 
iron-ware  manufactures.    It  also  produces  silver,  red-lead, 
and  quicksilver,  as  well  as  coals.   Iron  is  likewise  raised  at 
Obecnitz  and  Althiitten,  on  Count  CoUefodo's  estates  in  the 
central  part  of  Beraun,  east  of  the  great  '  Brdy  Fwest,' 
which  intersects  it  in  a  south-westeny  direcUon  from  the 
banks  of  the  Moldau  to  its  most  southern  border.  Near 
Prxibram,  a  town  on  the  Litawka  with  nearly  4000  in- 
habitants, in  the  south-west  of  the  country,  there  are  con- 
siderable silver  and  lead  mines,  and  pig  and  dwet  lead 
works. 

The  celebrated  castle  of  Karlstein,  about  five  miles  N.E. 
of  Beraun,  built  by  Charles  IV.  in  134S,  ia  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  burgs  in  Bohemia,  and 
is  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  on  account  of  the  numerous  and 
valuable  specimens  which  it  contains  of  the  earliest  state  ot 
painting  in  Germany  and  Bohemia.  The  raising  of  marble, 
and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  earthenware,  also  giva 
employment  to  the  inhabitants.    Beraun,  the  capital  of  the 

Srovince,  called  Slawoszow  in  Bohemian,  and  Verona  and 
ierne  in  old  chronicles,  lies  in  the  north-west  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Beraun  and  Litawka;  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  antient  wall  and  ditch,  contains  286  houses,  and  about 
2200  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  a  gymnasium  and  monastery 
of  Piarista,  and  manu&ctures  considerable  quantities  of 
earthenware  for  the  Prague  market  49'  SS'N.  lat,  and 
14°  5'  E.  long. 

BERBERI'DE^,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  great  class  of  Endogens,  or  IKcotyledons.  It  is  readily 
known  by  three  characters:—!.  Its  anthers  open  by  re- 
flexed  valves ;  that  is  to  say,  the  face  of  each  cell  of  the 
anther  peels  ofi'  except  at  the  point,  where  it  adheres  as  if  it 
were  hinged  there,  2.  Its  stamens  are  opposite  the  petals. 
3.  Its  flowers  are  usually  formed  upon  a  ternary  plan,  there 
being  three  or  six  sepal?,  a  like  number  of  petals,  and  of 
stamens.  This  last  character  is  more  liable  to  exception 
than  the  two  others.  The  remarkable  structure  of  the  anther 
is  found  in  no  European  plants  except  BerberideflB  and  the 
laurel  tribe  [see  Laurinka]  ;  and  as  the  latter  has  neither 
petals  nor  a  ternary  arrangement  of  tho  parts  of  the  flower. 
It  ean  never  be  mistaken  for  these.  The  present  order  con- 
sists of  bushes  or  herbs,  extremely  dissimilar  to  each  other 
in  appearance,  inhabiting  the  <K>oler  parts  of  tlie  world, 
being  unknown  in  the  tropics,  except  on  the  summits  of 
lofty  mountains.  Th^  are  not  met  with  in  Africa -or  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  Their  juice  usually  stains  yellow,  and 
their  hark,  or  stems,  If  not  woody,  are  bitter,  and  sliKhfly 
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astrinBant,  on  vhich  accounts  they  have  been  received  into 
the  JiMteria  Medica  of  eountries.  The  moit  nmariLable 
g»niu  it  BuBKRis. 


1.  An  npaadrd  flovw.  3.  The  calyx  without  tha  )>«Ub.  3.  A  petal,  villi 
ft  aUnieii  in  ftont  of  lU  4.  A  itamen  by  Itwlt  with  the  valm  of  ita  anther 
nflexed.  5.  An  ovary  cut  through,  ■howinit  the  poaitionof  the  oTulea.  6.  A 
ripe  mmI.  7*  A*ectionof  thelatiM,  thowinf  that  tbaanibiToUMlitalbumsn. 
S.  An  embryo  •epiuulwl  from  the  leed, 

BE'RBERIS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Berberideee,  among  which  it  is  immediately  knovn 
by  its  shrubby  habit,  berried  fruit,  and  the  presence  of 
glands  upon  ita  petals.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  the  irrita- 
bility of  ita  atamens,  which,  vhen  the  filament  is  touched  on 
the  inside  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  or  any  other  hard  instru- 
ment, bend  forward  towards  the  pistil,  touch  the  stigma  with 
tlie  anther,  remain  curved  for  a  short  time,  and  then  par> 
tially  recover  thw  erect  position :  this  ia  best  seen  in  warm, 
dry  weather.  After  heavy  rain  the  phenomenon  can  scarcely 
he  observed,  owing,  in  all  probability,  to  the  springs  of  the 
filaments  having  been  already  set  in  motion  by  the  dashing 
of  the  rain  upon  them,  or  to  the  flowers  having  been  forcibly 
struck  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  curious  action, 
like  all  other  vital  phenomena,  is  unknown.  It  is  ascribed 
to  what  is  called  local  irritability,  but  this  is  not  throwing 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  Alt  ^at  we  certainly  know 
concerning  it  is  this,  that  the  irritability  of  the  filament  is 
affected  differently  by  different  noxious  substances.  It  has 
been  found  by  Messrs.  Macaire  and  Marcet,  that  if  you 
poison  a  berberry  with  any  corrosive  agent,  such  as  arsenic 
or  corrosive  sublimate,  the  filaments  become  rigid  and  brittle, 
and  lose  their  irritability ;  while,  on  Uie  other  hand,  if  the 
poisoning  be  effected  by  any  narcotic,  such  as  Pmssic  acid, 
opium,  or  belladonna,  the  irritabili^  is  destroyed  by  the 
filaments  becoming  so  relaxed  and  flaodd,  that  they  can  be 
easily  bent  in  any  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  from  this 
curious  fact  any  other  inference,  than  that  in  plants  aa  well 
as  in  animals  there  is  something  analogous  to  a  nervous 
principle,  which  is  more  highly  developed  in  some  plants,  or 
ra  some  oi^ns,  than  in  others. 

The  species  of  which  this  genus  consists  are  interesting 
both  for  their  utility  and  their  beauty,  on  which  account  we 
shall  describe  the  more  remarkable  kinds  in  some  detail, 
especially  as  we  find  much  to  add  and  to  correct  in  all  the 
summaries  of  the  genus  that  have  yet  been  published.  The 
value  of  the  bark  and  root  of  the  common  barberry  for  dyeing 
leather  and  linen  of  a  yellow  colour,-  is  well  known.  Mr. 
Royle  has  shown  that  this  property  is  extended  to  the  spe- 
cies of  India,  especially  to  his  Berimit  arutata ;  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  by  Vauquelin.  that  a  plant  found  on  the  Nil- 
ghmies  {H»  B.  HmetoHa)  is  inferiw  to  fow  woods  for  dyeing 


yellow.  The  aoid  quality  of  the  fhiit  has  rendered  all  tiie 
species  more  or  less  esteemed :  th^  of  B.  aritiaia  and  B, 
Nepehntit  u  dried  by  the  mountaineers  of  India  as  rai«n% 
and  sent  to  the  plains  for  sale.  Hie  bittnness  wad  astrin- 
gency  of  the  bark  has  caused  them  to  be  received  into  the 
list  of  useful  medicinsl  plants ;  and  it  will  be  interestine  to 
our  classical  readers  to  know  that  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
tained by  Mr.  Royle,  that  the  \vnov  'Iviuciw  (Lycium  In- 
dicum)  of  IMoscorides.  concerning  which  so  much  doubt 
has  always  existed,  was  an  Indian  species  of  barberry,  now 
called  Berberis  Lycium.  (For  the  conclusive  evidence  upon 
which  this  rests,  see  Regie's  lUustratioru  qf  the  Botatuf  of 
the  Himalayan  Mountains,  &c.  p.  63.)  The  supposed  in- 
jurious effects  of  the  barberry  upon  corii  have  already  been 
shown  to  be  a  popular  error,  under  tile  article  jGcminH. 

To  persons  having  gardens  this  genus  has  particular 
attraction  on  account  of  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  tht.  spe- 
cies, which  are,  however,  but  ill  undentood,  even  by  botk- 
nists  themselves.  We  venture  to  oflbr  the  fUloving  aa  a 
correct  account  ol  those  whieh  are  cultivated.  They  aie 
obviously  divided  into  two  great  groups,  <tf  which  the  first 
has  undivided  leaves,  like  the  common  barberry ;  and  the 
others  are  pinnated,  after  the  manner  of  the  leaf  of  an  anh- 
tree.  Botanists  call  these  Mahtmiat.  Aah-harberry  may 
be  taken  as  their  English  deugnation. 

(  1.  Lea»e9  simple. — ^Tbuk  Barbbbaibs. 

•  Leaves  thin,  deciduous ;  flowers  solitary. 

1.  Berberis  Sibirica  (Siberian  barberry). — leaves  obo- 
vate,  obtuse,  deeply  and  irrei;ularly  toothed ;  flowers  soli- 
tary, shorter  than  the  leaves;  spines  deeply  divided  into 
from  three  to  seven  shinin;;  partitions,  A  small  shrub  found 
on  exposed  rocks  on  the  hills  and  lower  mountains  of  Altaic 
Siberia,  where  it  is  very  common.  It  is  to  be  procured  in 
the  choicer  collections  of  this  country,  to  whieh  it  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  hy  Pallas,  who  has  figured  it  in  his  Ftora 
Ruastea,  tab.  67.  iTie  berries  are,  according  to  Pallas,  obo- 
vate,  and  of  a  red  colour.  This  does  not  thrive  in  Bngland, 
but  is  always  a  scrubby  hush  of  inelegant  appearance. 

*  *  Leaves  thin,  mostly  deciduous ;  floaters  in  racemes. 

2.  Berbens  Cretica  (Candian  barberry). — Spines  in  three 
or  more  divisions  ;  leaves  small,  obovate,  acute,  nearly  fne 
from  toothings;  flowers  in  very  short,  compact  racemes. 
Not  uncommon  on  the  mountains  of  Gandia  and  Greece, 
whence  it  has  been  brought  to  our  gardens.  It  is  a  dwarf, 
scrubby  bush,  looking  like  a  starved  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon barberry.  Its  ^rries  are  said  to  be  black,  ovate^  two- 
seeded,  and  austere  rather  than  acid. 

3.  Berberis  vulgaris  (the  cnnmoi  barbetry). — Spine*  in 
three  deep  divisions ;  leaves  obovate,  with  fine  spiny  tooth- 
ings ;  flowers  in  drooping  racemes,  whieh  are  longer  than 
the  leaves.  This  eommon  species  appears  to  inhabit  equally 
the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America  in  woods  and 
thickets,  especially  in  limestone  countries.  De  Candolle 
remarks  that  it  extends  in  Europe  from  Candia  to  Christi- 
ania,  and  that  while  in  northern  latitudes  it  is  a  valley  plant, 
it  becomes  in  the  south  exclusively  a  mountaineer,  climbing 
so  high  on  Mount  ^tna  as  to  be  the  most  alpine  of  the 
shrubs  of  the  sterile  belt  of  that  mountain  at  the  height  of 
7500  feet.  Like  all  such  plants,  it  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
formed  numerous  varieties ;  these  are,  however,  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  fhiit,  there  being  a  great  similarity  in  the  foliage 
of  all  except  one.  Those  known  in  the  gardens  are  the  fol- 
lowing:— I.  The  common  red-fruited;  2.  The  stoneleet, 
which  differs  from  the  first  in  nothing  except  the  want  of 
seeds;  3.  The  ushite,  ot  y^low-frutted ;  4.  The  videt 
purple,  or  black-fruited;  md.  5.  The  meeet-flrtdted.  The 
latter,  although  called  sweet,  is  scaroely  less  acid  than  the 
common  barlMity,  with  which  its  fruit  agrees  in  colour ;  bat 
its  leaves  are  a  much  brighter  green,  and  shining  instrad  of 
duU :  it  is  found  wild  in  Austria.  Besides  these  there  is  in 
the  catalogues  a  Canadian  barberry,  which  appean  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  common  barberry  brought  from  North 
America ;  and  Berberis  Daurica  and  Altaica,  neither  4if 
which  merit  to  be  distinguished  from  B.  vulgaris. 

This  species  is  usually  a  bush  from  four  to  six  feet  high ; 
but  in  Italy  it  becomes  as  large  as  a  plum  tree,  living  s 
couple  of  centuries  or  more.  The  wood  is  hard,  but  brittle, 
and  is  chiefly  employed  by  the  dyers  for  staining  yellow. 
The  acid  quidities  of  this  fhiit  render  it  unfit  to  eat  raw,  but 
it  makes  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  preserves. 

4.  Berberi*  Canadenti*  (Gana^ilusM^MRX)/— -S^nneo  di- 
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Tided  into  three  equal  lobes ;  branches  covered  with  little 
elevated  points;  leaves  oblong,  distantly  and  coarsely 
toothed ;  flowers  in  corymbose  racemes,  nodding.  Found  in 
the  northern  states  of  North  America.  This  plant  is  not 
now  in  our  gardens.  It  ii  generally  cmiidaea  th»  same 
as  Berberi*  v^arit,  beeauie  the  speeiuwDS  called  S,  Cma- 
dfiuw,  bodk  in  gardana  and  h^mia,  iwrtainly  are  ao;  but 
this,  the  true  plant  Miller  and'  etheia,  appears  to  be 
dmndantly  dinrent  from  the  common  species  in  the  cba- 
noters  hoe  assigned  to  it :  its  leaves  are,  moreover,  of  a 
thlclrar  texture.  We  have  a  wfld  ipeeimen  gathered  by 
T^razer,  which  entiidy  agxMa  witii  lAat  i»  laid  fd  the  speoies 
byPorab. 

5.  £eri«mmi<«^'na(bawthom  barberry). — Spioassim- 
ple ;  leaves  oblong,  strongly  netted,  with  u  straggling  ser- 
rature  here  and  there ;  flow*rs  in  dense,  drooping,  many- 
flowered  racemes  which  are  scarcely  longer  than  t&  leaves. 
-  Described  by  De  CandoUe  from  specimeDs  collected  in  Asia 
Uinor.  Young  plants  of  what  is  said  to  be  this  species  are 
in  the  gardeni,  but  they  have  not  yet  flowered. 

6.  Serbeiru  Jberim  (Iboian  barbeiTy).— Spines  often 
simple,  but  sometime*  thrMMdeft ;  leaves  neariy  undivided; 
flowers  in  loose,  neirly  eretAnwames,  much  longer  than  the 
leaver  A  native  of  Iberia,  and  very  like  B.  n^aru,  from 
which  its  smaller  toothlew  leaves,  and  thin,  almost  upri^t 
raeemra  of  smaller  flowers  at  once  distinguish  it.  The  mt- 
ries  are  dark  purple.  There  is  a  bad  flgureof  it  in  Watson's 
Dgtidrolo^aBritanmeot  plate  26,  under  the  erroneous  name 
cfBerberts  Stnengis. 

7.  Berberis  SinatuiM  (Chinese  barberry).— Spines  three- 
parted,  or  none ;  leaves  lanceolate,  very  acute,  much  netted, 
entire,  or  regularly  toothed ;  flowers  numerous,  in  drooping 
racemes,  which  are  not  much  longer  than  the  leaves.  A 
native  of  the  north  of  India  and  of  China,  where  it  was  found 
during  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  between  Pekin  and 
JehoL  More  oommon  in  French  ^an  English  gardens. 
Its  leaves  are  annetimes  almost  toothless,  sometimes  raUier 
finely,  and  oeeaabnally  very  coarsely  toothed.  They  are 
much  smaller,  thicker,  uid  more  netted  than  those  (tf  B. 
/fimco,  which  this  snecies  most  resembles.  The  berries 
are  said  by  De  Candolle  to  be  dark-purple :  we  find  flwm  a 
dirty  red,  on  plants  whidi  we  are  certain  he  oonndored  to 
bd(Hig  to  this  species. 

*  *  *  Leaeea  leathery t  evergreen ;  fiovsert  solitary,  or 
in  cMtters. 

8.  Berberit  WaUiehiana  (Wallich's  barberry). — Spines 
long,  slender,  three-parted ;  leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  deep- 
green,  sharp-pointed,  finely  serrated ;  flowers  very  nume- 
rous, in  clusters  shorter  than  the  leaves.  A  native  of  Nepaul, 
and  apparently  of  the  higher  part  of  the  country.  It  has 
never  yet  been  introduced  to  our  gardens ;  but  it  is  exceed- 
ing well  w(^  procaring  on  aooount  of  its  de«>-green 
evergreen  kavea.  B.  atrooindit  ia  another  name  for  it 

9.  BerbsrwAi/aittsweefr^roitedbarbeny).— Spines  long, 
■lender,  simple,  or  three-parted ;  leaves  obovate.  obtuse, 
with  or  without  a  bristly  point,  quite  entire,  glaucous  on  the 
under-side ;  flowm  somary,  on  slender  stallu,  twice  as  long 
as  the  leaves.  A  native  of  the  south-western  part  of  South 
America,  from  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  to  Valdivia,  where 
it  forms  a  small  evergreen  bush.  Its  fruit  is  round,  black, 
about  as  large  as  a  pea :  it  is  said  to  be  sweet,  and  well 
suited  for  nuking  tarts  or  preserving.  This  species  has 
been  some  years  in  this  country,  but  is  at  present  very  rare. 

10.  Berberit  heterophytta  (various-leaved  barberry). — 
Spines  strong,  three-parted;  leaves  obovate,  lanceolate, 
acute,  either  entire  or  with  from  three  to  five  spiny  teeUi, 
very  deep  green ;  flowers  solitary,  on  stalks  about  twice  as 
kmg  as  the  leaves.  An  inelegant  hush  about  three  feet 
liigo,  bare  <X  leaves,  and  having  nothing  but  its  rariQr  to 
nomnmend  it ;  it  is  a  native  of  Uie  Straits  of  MagaUiaens  j 
m  the  gardens  it  is  usually  called  B.  iHd/oUa  ;  ume  is  a 
figore  ^  it  in  Hooker's  Exotic  Flora,  vol.  i.  1. 14. 

11.  ^tfrftefw  efnp«/r(/'o/ia  (crowberiy-leaved  buherry). — 
Spines  slender,  long,  in  three  or  five  deep  divisions ;  leaves 
linear,  with  a  spiny  point,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  collected 
in  bundles  in  the  axils  of  the  spines ;  flowers  solitary, 
growing  on  stalks  about  as  long  as  the  leaves.  A  venr  cu- 
rious and  pretty  plant,  as  ye>  rare  in  tins  country ;  found 
wild,  from  the  Ctudilleras  of  Chili  to  the  southern  point  of 
the  American  continent,  over  the  whole  of  whidi  couiUit 
it  appears  to  be  very  common.  In  general  aspect  it  is  much 
more  like  a  heath  than  a  barbwry. 


Besides  these  species  there  are  several  of  great  beauty 
as  overmen  shrubs  to  be  procured  from  South  America; 
of  ihmaBerberi*  acUnacantha,  an  extremely  common  plant 
between  Valparaiso  and  St.  lago,  might  be  easily  intro- 
duced. 

••••  JM»e»l«aiharff^mgrun;JtowertinTaeanM. 

12.  Berberit  Jbribmda  (many-flowered  barberry).— 
Spines  very  Btiff  and  three-parted ;  leaves  oblong  or  ouong- 
lancetdate,  neariy  entire  or  toothed  in  various  degrees,  aom^ 
times  very  deeply  and  coarsely  veined;  flowers  in  long 
loose  slender  raoemes.  Apparently  extremdy  oommon  in 
the  whole  of  the  north  of  India,  where  it  forms  a  tall  buA, 
varying  considerably  in  the  form  and  sixe  of  the  leaves, 
and  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  toothed,  but  always 
well  marked  hy  its  slender,  pendulous,  or  erect  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  are  much  longer  than  the  leaves,  and  in  no 
degree  corymbose.  It  is  to  be  found  occasionally  in  the 
more  choice  collections  ot  this  country.  Out  of  aocMental 
variationa  in  its  mode  of  leafing  and  flowering,  the  spurious 
species  called  S.  qffMt  and  eeratophylla  have  been  wm- 
atitntad.  By  Dr.  Wallieh.  in  his  great  distribution  of  the 
Uerbariamf^  the  East  India  C<Hnpany,  it  has  been  mie* 
taken  for  B.  tuutatOy  which  is  altogether  another  plant. 

13.  Berberit  Asiatiea  (raiam  barberry).— Sjanes  small 
and  weak,  simple  or  three-parted ;  loaves  obl<aigor  obovate. 
acute,  s(»newhat  glaucous  oeneatb,  either  entire  or  ooaisdy 
or  even  finely  toothed ;  flowers  in  short  compact  racemea 
not  longw  than  the  leaves.  Found  in  Nepaul  and  Kamaoon 
very  abundantly,  forming  a  tall  bush  with  the  habit  of  the 
common  £urq>ean  barberry.  The  fruit  is  round,  covored 
over  with  a  thick  bloom,  and  has  altiwether  the  appearanee 
of  the  finest  raisins.  It  is  produced  abundantly  in  this 
climate,  where  the  plant  is  now  not  very  uncommon.  The 
verj  short  raoemes  are  the  prineipal  distinotion  of  this  ipe- 
eies  when  in  flower. 

14.  Serberi*  deeUbata  (whitened  barberry).  —  Spinea 
scarcely  any ;  leaves  roundish,  coarsely  toothed,  radier 
glaucous,  white  beneath ;  racemes  very  shwt  and  compact 
pendulous.  Recently  introduced  by  ue  Hotjeultural  8<^ 
ciety  from  Mexico.  It  is  a  tall,  slender,  evergreen  bush, 
with  deep-brown  branches  and  scarcely  any  spines.  The 
leaves  are  sometimes  wedgfr«haped  and  three-toothed,  but 
more  frequently  nearly  round,  with  two  or  three  spiny  teeth 
on  each  ^e.  It  is  sometimes  called  in  the  gardens  by  mis- 
take B.  glauca,  which  is  a  different  species. 

15.  Berberis  aristata  (bristle-leaved  barberry).— Spines 
three- parted,  simide,  or  wanting;  leaves  obovate,  acute, 
shining  on  both  sides,  with  a  few  bristle-pointed  teeth  on 
either  edge ;  racemes  always  more  or  less  compound  and 
corymbose.  A  native  of  the  nuiuntains  of  India,  extending 
from  the  Himalayan  range  down  tho  Nilgherry  aa  for  as 
Nuera  Ellia  and  Adam's  Peak  in  Ceylon ;  it  is  a  hardy  sub- 
ev^reen  bush  in  the  gaidena.  Its  stature  is  that  U  tfw 
common  barbvry,  but  it  is  a  fiir  handsomn  species,  not 
only  becanae  of  its  evergreen  leaves,  but  on  account  fk  the 
fine  lai^  corymbose  raoemes  of  flowerg  with  which  it  is 
covered  in  June.  Its  fruit  is  oblong,  brownish-purple,  with 
Uttle  or  no  bloom,  and  about  three  seeds ;  the  uvour  is  in- 
sipid, with  a  little  acidity.  The  Sum  of  the  leaves  and  their 
decree  of  toothing  are  too  fallacious  to  be  cited  as  marks  by 
which  this  may  be  distinguished  from  odier  species.  It  is, 
however,  immediately  known  by  its  compound  racemes  of 
flowers,  which  have  a  eorpnbose  appearance,  as  is  well 
represented  in  the  Botameal  Register,  t.  729,  where  the 
plant  is  called  B.  ehitria  ;  the  chitri  of  tlie  Nepaulese  is  how- 
ever not  this  plant,  but  Berberit  petiolarie,  a  ipeoiea  .not 
yet  in  England. 

Besides  the  Ibregoing  there  axe  still  somebeautiAil  speciaa 
to  introduce  from  the  south  of  Chfli,  partieulariy  one  found 
by  Mr.  Bridges  near  Valdivia,  with  shining  holly-like  leavea, 
long  racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers,  and  young  branches 
covered  with  rustjr  down.  We  partieularly  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  in  ChiU  to  this  plant,  the  seeds  of  which 
would  certainly  reach  Ensland  m  safetv  if  mixed  with 
teuaoioua  earth  and  lammed  into  a  box. 

$2.  Lea»e»  pinnated ;  ail  ewr^rem.— Ash-Bakbxr&iis. 

16.  Berberit  /ateieularia  (Califomian  ash-barberry).— 
Leaflets  ovate,  finely  tootiied,  not  shining ;  flowers  in  short 
compact  clusters;  stem  tall  and  woody.  Found  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Calif(vnia  and  Mexico.  A  very  hand* 
some  evergreen  shrub.  with,jf^^^g^  ]^^ay^  by 
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w  mtani  ddnliig,  and  of  a  pal«r  gram  tiian  wvenl  «f  the 
otban.  It  U  nttwr  too  delicate  to  bear  tb»  mntm  of  the 
niffhbourbood  of  London  without  aoue  ptotaotion ;  but  it 
iraud.  in  alt  probability,  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  touth- 
vestem  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  readily  knowD  by  the 
genendly  rounded  appearance  of  its  clusters  of  flowers, 
which  appear  in  Jane.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
vol.  ix.  pMta  708,  under  Uie  name  of  B.  pinnata. 

MaMtmia  tUvernfoUa  of  the  gardens  leemB  to  be  the  Hme 
as  this :  and  the  Btonr  of  its  haviiig  beta  brought  fimu 
Monte  Video  la  pn4»blT  not  true. 

17.  Berberit  o^/oAitm  (holly-leaved  ash  barberry).— 
Leatfets  onte*lanc6olate,  flatt  deeply  uid  regularly  toothed, 
remarkably  shining  j  flowers  in  long  narrow  raoemes;  stem 
tall  and  wooay.  A  native  of  Nwth-weit  America  fVom 
New  Albion  to  Nootka  Sound,  grairinR  in  woods,  where  it 
Anna  a  thiok  and  rich  underwood.  It  has  been  introduced 
to  this  country  of  latfa  years,  and  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
hardy  evergreen  we  yet  possess.  Its  foliage  ia  of  a  rieh 
deep  shining  green,  becoming  purple  in  the  winter ;  it  bears 
fiint  in  some  abundanee,  whioh  eonsists  of  clusters  of 
roundish  black  berries,  having  their  surface  covered  with  a 
rioh  violet  bloom.  They  have  no  merit  as  fhiit,  but  would 
probably  be  greedily  sought  by  game,  for  the  protection  of 
which  in  coverts  this  species  seems  well  adapted,  if  it  eould 
only  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  difficulty  of 
propagating  it  has  hitherto  made  it  a  scarce  plant ;  but 
seeds  might  be  easily  obtained  fVom  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's settlements  in  North-west  Araetica.  It  most  resem- 
bles B.  foMiaUarU^  from  whleh  its  large  shining  leaves  at 
onoe  diitinguiih  it ;  wd  it  is  per%tly  hardy,  whidi  that 
naeiea  is  not.  Flowers  in  May  and  June ;  it  has  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xvii.  plate  142S. 

18.  Berbmrii  repent  (creeping  ash-barberry).— Leaflets 
ftw,  somewhat  glaucous,  especially  on  tiie  under  sido,  ob- 
long, when  old  rounded  at  the  point,  with  shallow  toothings ; 
flowers  in  crowded,  compound,  erect  racemes;  stem  very 
dwarf;  runs  at  the  root.  Found  wild  on  the  east  qde  of 
the  rooky  mountains  of  North  America,  and  perfectly  hardy 
in  our  gardens.  Its  stems  do  not  grow  above  six  or  nine 
inches  high,  and  are  loaded  with  a  profusion  of  rich  yellow 
flowers,  which  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  species. 
Its  firuit  is  unknown.  A  good  figure  of  it  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Botanical  Register,  vol.  xiv.  plate  1 1 76.  'No- 
thing can  be  more  unlike  B.  aqyi/oUum  than  this  is,  al- 
though the  two  have  oeoaatonally  been  most  uueecoontably 
oonfbunded. 

19.  Berberie  ^mmatea  (hmg-leaved  aalt-barberry).— Leaf- 
lets nttmerous,  ovate-lanceolate,  ooanely  toothed!,  of  a  dull 
glaucous  green ;  flowers  in  long,  narrow,  erect  racemes ; 
stem  very  dwarf;  scales  of  the  leaf  and  flower-buds  stiff 
and  glumaceoos.  A  native  of  North-west  America,  grow- 
ing in  shady  grassy  places  in  woods.  The  stem  of  this 
species  does  not  grow  more  than  six  or  eight  inches  hit,'h, 
and  is,  in  fact,  shorter  than  its  leaves,  whioh  consist  of 
about  six  pairs  with  an  odd  one.  and  are  jointed  at  evety 
pair  of  leaflets  in  the  manner  of  a  bamboo  stem.  The  fruit 
is  roundish  and  insipid,  of  a  fine  glaucous  purple.  This  is 
less  rare  than  B.  aquifoiium,  and  is  an  object  of  curiosity 
more  than  of  utility.  It  loves  to  grow  in  a  shaded  Ame- 
rican border,  where  it  is  proteoted  flrom  the  fiercer  rays  of 
the  aun.   It  is  figured  in  the  Bokmieal  Register,  to).  ,xvii. 

Silate  1416.  Benerii,  or  Mahonia  nervoea,  is  another  name 
l»r  this. 

In  addition  to  these  four  beautiful  species  there  are  the 
fiillowing,  whioh  still  remain  to  be  introduced  to  this  ooun- 
iTy.:-~' BerberieLeedunatUtii  (the  B.  acanth^folia  of  tome), 
a  fine  pinnated  plant  with  round  black  fruit,  found  on  the 
Nilgberry  mountains  of  India  at  the  elevation  of  8000  feet. 
Berberit  Napaleruie,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the  north 
of  India,  where,  according  to  Mr.  Royle,  it  grows  twelve 
feet  high  in  sbadv  places,  at  5000  and  6000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion :  this  la  a  noble  species,  and  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
India  at  any  cost,  as  it  would,  in  all  probability,  succeed  in 
this  dimate.  Berberie  tragaeanthoides,  with  not  more 
than  one  or  two  pairs  of  leaflets,  found  along  the  banks  at 
the  river  Kur,  near  Tiflis ;  and  Berberis  caraganafolia,  a 
Ohinese  plant  vary  like  the  last:  both  the  latter  have  the 
points  of  the  leaves  hudened  mto  spinas. 

BERBERS.  BREBBE'R  (Berbers  is  nothing  else  than 
Baribra;  Bar£bera  being  the  Arabic  form  of  the  plural 
from  Btt-ber),  the  nanw  given  b)r  the  Arabs  to  the  oiir 
■inal  inhabteat*  of  Nerlh  Amoa,  which  eonaspenda 


to  the  Ubvaiii  of  Herodotui,  who  wera  the  abari|pn«i 
of  the  notth,  and  by  him  distinguished  from  the  Bthi- 
opiaus  to  the  south,  and  from  the  Greeks  and  Phani- 
cians  who  had  settled  on  the  nor^em  ooasL  The  people, 
however,  to  whom  the  name  of  Berbers  is  now  generally 
applied,  namriy  the  inhabitaota  of  the  whole  AUaa  range 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Maroeoo  to  the  ehores  of  the  gulf 
of  Cabes  or  little  Syrtis,  call  themselves  in  their  own  lan- 
guages Amasirgh,  or  Tanulrght,  and  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  name  of  Berber,  which  appears  to  have  been 
first  used  by  the  Arab  writers  in  the  second  century  ol 
the  Hegira  (eighth  century  of  our  wra).  after  the  Moluun- 
medan  conquest  of  North  Africa  and  Spain.  Previous 
to  this  the  Arabs  used  to  eail  the  inhabitants  <tf  Mauri- 
tania A'4jem.  or  mosta'^jem,  *  strangers,*  '  who  did  not 
speak  Arabiek.*  (Gndierg  di  Hemsii,  Speeckio  geogrqfico  « 
statietiaa  datt  Impero  di  Jlhroeoo,  Genoa,  1834.)  In 
the  council  of  Tolado,  694  a.  d.,  a  great  number  of  Jon 
were  ordered  to  leave  Spiin  under  the  chaige  of  hold^ 
treasonable  eorrespondenoe  with  their  brethran  of  Airioa 
known  by  the  name  of  Pilistins,  who  were  settled  in  great 
numbers  among  the  Amaairghe  and  the  Moors.  Ora- 
berg  thinks  that  the  more  civilized  Jews  of  Spain  may 
have  used  the  word  barbams  in  speaking  of  their  neigh- 
bours across  the  Straits,  out  of  which  word  the  Arab 
writers  of  Spain  in  the  following  century  may  have  formed 
the  word  berber  or  Juhud  el  berber,  *  barbarian  Jew.' 
The  Arabian  historian*  and  gec^jraphers,  however,  hava 
given  various  and  more  fimoiful  explanations  of  the  word 
berber.  Some  derive  it  from  Bar,  desert,  othoca  from  the 
word  'bnbenia,*  wl^h  aignidn  a  murmuring,  iadistinei 
noise,  for  aueh  the  language  of  the  North  AfHean  natives 
sounded  to  the  ears  of  the  Arabs.  (Leo  Africanus,  Afriem 
dueriptio,  and  Shehabeddin,  in  his  KetcA  A4jumant 
written  about  1460 ;  the  latter  is  quoted  by  Ritter.  ^n'Aa^ 
s.  114.)  One  of  the  antient  and  prindpal  tribes  of  the 
Amazirf^hs  was  called  Berani,  or  sods  of  Ber,  a  descendant 
of  Madzigh.  the  progenitor  of  the  whole  raoe.  (Ibn  Khal- 
dun,  History  of  the  BerberSt  written  about  1370.)  Others 
say  that  Ber  was  the  sou  of  Kis  and  grandson  of  A'ilam. 
one  of  the  shepherd  kings  of  Egypt  In  the  antient  R<Knan 
geography  of  Mauritania  we  find  a  tribe  called  Verves  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  Tingitana,  near  the  western  bank 
of  the  Molochat  nver.  and  farther  south  beyond  the  Sebu 
river  were  the  Verbicm  and  the  Noctiberes.  AecordinK  to 
Graberg  the  origin  of  the  word  Berber  might  he  traced  to 
those,  as  the  ft  and  the  v  are  intonhangOaUe  letten.  Whe- 
ther, thereflm,  the  word  Beihor  is  of  indigenous,  ot  Anhie, 
or  Greek  and  Roman  origin  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt.  It 
has  been,  however,  generally  employed  by  the  AralNan 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Nwth  African  abmigiMs. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  writers  who  soeak  of  the  Ber- 
bers, we  find  Hesham  ben  Mohammed  al  Knelebi,  who  lived 
in  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century,  Kaid  AM  Bon  Husa, 
who  died  about  956,  and  Abul  Kasom  HohMnmed  Iho 
Hhaukal,  who  wrote  about  970. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Berbers,  we  find  it  like- 
wise involved  in  obscurity.  Tradition  among  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  accounts  oftheArahieui  writers  whp  have  writtM 
concerning  them,  seem  to  point  to  the  land  of  Canaan  aa  the 
oountry  they  came  from.  Ahmed  el  Fesi,  iu  his  Ketab  el 
Qiemmar,  says  that  the  Berbers  axe  a  colony  of  PhilistUM* 
who  took  refuge  in  Africa  after  David  had  killed  GUdons  or 
Gtdiath  (Herbelot,  art  Oialomt).  Otimn  say  that  they  an  the 
descendants  of  the  Canaanites  and  Amalekiles  driven  from 
Palestine  by  Joshua.  There  is  now  a  tribe  of  Berbers  near 
Mequines  called  Ait  Amor,  said  to  be  the  desoendanta  of 
the  Amorites.  Procopius  (Vandalioorum,  II.)  saya  tbet 
the  (Sergashites,  Jebusites.  and  other  nations  being  driven 
out  of  Palestine  by  Joshua,  built  cities  in  Libya,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  as  fiu-  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  {  and  he 
also  asserts  that  in  his  time  there  were  at  Tangier  two 
marble  columns  with  inscriptions  in  the  PhoDniciaa  lan- 
guage, to  the  following  itnport :— '  Wo  fly  from  the  robber 
Jwbua,  the  son  of  Nun.'  But  Procopius  also  says  that  there 
were  other  nations  settled  in  Libya  before  the  arrival  of 
these  strangers.  Thouf^  the  eUtenKnt  of  Froeiwius  mat 
be  wmth  little,  it  serves  at  least  to  show  that  Urn  tradi- 
tion of  the  old  relationiihip  between  the  Canaahitea  and 
the  natives  of  North  Africa  existed  in  Ui  tinis.  Gnd»qr> 
without  eontroverting  the  tradition  of  the  Canawnto  awl 
Philistine  emigrationa,  thinks  that  the  AuMiurgh  raoe 
existed  in  NwUi  Africa  prorioua  tartlM  an  of  iiMhua,  wuA 
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the  tnditkuu  of  the  Shellooh  are  in  favour  of  that  Buppo- 
Ktion.  The  SheUooh,  it  must  be  observed,  are  a  olana- 
people,  and  great  genoalogiats.  They  call  themselves  the 
deaoendaDt*  of  Masigh,  md  of  CaoaaD,  and  consider  their 
northern  neighbours,  the  Brebber  of  Fes,  as  Philistines, 
dMsen&mti  of  Cailuhim,  soa  of  Miaraim.  Ibn  Khaldua 
Mya  of  th*  Berbers  in  general  that  they  an  descended 
mm  Ham,  the  antiant  Egyptians.  Graberg,  Hiist, 
Ifandra.  ud  others  irbo  have  paid  attention  to  the  Tam- 
il^ language,  tUnk  that  it  haa  no  affinity  to  the  Ian- 
Kaagas  commonly  called  Shemitic.  At  the  end  of  Cham- 
berlayna'a  Oratio  Dominiea,  London.  1715,  there  is  a 
Latin  emsde  from  Jezreel  Jones  about  the  lingua  ShiUumit, 
which,  ne  says,  was  oDce  the  language  of  both  Mauri- 
tanias,  but  is  now  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of'MesHB, 
(Sejelmeea?)  Dara,  Sus,  and  the  Reaphean  Mounts.  The 
differenee  between  its  variuus  dialects  coosiats,  be  says, 
chiefly  in  the  pronunciatiw :  in  many  places  they  have 
IBTeral  words  to  express  the  same  thing;  their  sounds 
an  hissing  and  guttural ;  many  Hebrew,  Ditin,  Greek,  and 
Punic  vwds  an  mixed  with  their  tenguage,  and  they  gme- 
nlfy  nse  dw  pmAx  Aft  to  the  names  m  their  tribes.  He 
•onqiBMe  thsir  habits  to  thoia  of  tiw  Iriidi ;  and  be  gives 
»  TOoabttlaiy  of  about  one  hnndred  words  of  the  SyUooh 
language  wi&  the  Latin  meaning.  The  numersla  an  as 
fi>Umr*<l,  yean;  %  seen;  3,ent;  4,  kooat;  5,  summoat; 
Cau^Boat;  7*  sad;  8,  tempt;  9,  tiaw;  10,  munow;  11, 
yean  d'murrow;  13,  sm  d'mmxow,  8m.;  SO,  ashede«i;  the 
otiwrmnltipleaoften,hesayB,are  AralHo:  lOOistameadon; 
1000  is  woaf^iodon.  Shaw,  in  his  vocabulary  (rif  the  Sho- 
viah  or  Algiers  Berber,  gives  ewan  for  1,  seen  fiv  8,  and 
the  other  numerals,  he  says,  are  Aralne. 

Nnmaroua  odier  emigrants  from  the  Bast  are  raported  to 
have  settled  on  the  coasts  of  Northern  Africa  at  very 
nowte  times,  Hercules  and  his  oompenitHis.  Armenians, 
Medea  and  Persians,  &c.  Of  the  Pwsians  we  an  tcdd  that 
on  kundtng  they  turned  their  boats  tt^iey-turvy,  and  used 
them  aa  hnts  (SaUust,  de  Beiio  Jtigurtk.,  e.  18):  but 
theae  tradttwns  cannot  be  ccmsidered  aa  of  any  histoiieal 
fahie.  The  PhanioianB  and  Greeks  came  next,  and  ^ter- 
waida  ibn  Romans.  Vandals,  Jews,  Armba,  Sot.  This  will 
aceoant  far  the  great  admixture  of  races  in  variotts  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  near  the  coasts ;  but  stilt  one  race,  the 
Amazirgh,  apjpean  distinct  from  the  oldest  times  on  niootd 
as  having  maintained  its  identity,  its  habits,  and  a  seponte 
language  till  the  present  day.  The  name  Mangh  or 
Amazireh  may  be  traced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writ«s, 
in  the  Haxyes  of  Herodotus ;  in  the  Masices  of  Ptolemy, 
who  lived  in  Western  Tingitana.  between  the  river  Zihs 
and  the  cape  Hernueum,  now  cape  Cantio ;  in  the  Tamu- 
siga  of  the  Peri^ns,  now  Tafelne,  south  of  Mogodor;  and 
pf^tably  in  the  Massyli  and  Masssasyli  of  the  Roman  geo- 
ffraphen.  The  hole  idand  belbre  Algiers  is  called  by 
Ammimros  Manallinus.  Insula  Maznoana,  and  by  the  oldeac 
Aimhian  vriten  Jeesira  Beni  Manghanui.  Bustatinus,  in 
hia  mrtea  to  DsonyRvr  Feriegtia  (i*  lOft),  calls  larhaa,  tiie 
Nnmidian,  king  of  tiie  Mazieea  and  the  Nomades.  The 
town  of  Mazagan,  near  the  mouth  <^  the  Ummi-er-R*bie'h, 
itiU  beers  the  same  name. 

With  regard  to  the  Arsb  immigrations  previous  to  Mo- 
bammed's  sera,  Ibn  al  Raqniq,  who  wrele  m  the  11th  cen- 
tury, in  his  tree  of  African  generations,  quoted  by  Leo 
Africanus  and  by  Marmot,  says  that  the  Sabmans  came 
from  Arabia  aciosa  the  Desert,  under  Melek  Ifriki,  who 

Sve  his  name  to  Africa.  They  oonsisted  of  five  tribM,  the 
nbagia,  Massmudah.  Zeneta,  Hawara,  and  Gumera. 
Ttieee  wwe  {wobebly  the  Quinqnegentani  of  the  Romans. 
*  Tbe^,'  he  says,  '  were  ci^led  Amcan  Berbers,  while  the 
inhabitantB  of  Tingitana  who  had  settled  there  in  vny 
nnote  timet  were  called  Berber  XiloM,  or  ShdtotAs.  The 
fauter  lived  in  houses  in  the  mountains,  and  soma  of  the 
new  cfMoen  fkom  Anbia  joined  them,  while  the  rert  con- 
tinued to  Hve  in  adowar  or  tents.  Their  tribes  were  called 
Kafagrles.'  Now  the  very  mixed  race  who,  under  the 
nana  of  Moors,  infaalMt  not  only  the  coasts  and  the  ehief 
towns  of  Barbery,  hut  are  spread  into  the  interior  as  Ar  as 
Sudan,  and  are  every  whrae  distinet  fimn  tho  Berber  or 
Maaigh  tribes,  trace  their  origin  to  theae  Babttana  or 
Himiarites.  [See  Moots.] 

It  u  now  gMkemtly  believed  that  the  Berbers  of  Fez,  the 
Shellooh  of  Matooeo  snd  Sua,  the  Sbowiah  or  Kabylea 
of  Algiers,  and  the  Beni  Moaab  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Baiad  el  Jereed  south  of  the  Atlas,  the  Zuaves  of  the  re- 


gency of  Tunis,  the  A'dems  of  GhadamiH  south  of  Tripod 
and  the  Tuaricks  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  well  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Oasee  of  Siwah,  Audjelah,  and  probably  irf 
Fezzan  also,  are  branches  of  one  great  parent  stock,  the 
Mazigh  or  aboriginal  white  race  of  Northern  Africa.  Their 
various  dialects  are  probably  derived  from  one  common  lan- 
guage, as  for  as  can  be  judged  ftom  the  scanty  information 
we  have  conoOTning  them.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Muaden, 
Hornemann,  Seetzen.  Graberg,  Venture,  Ritter ;  and  such 
was  also  the  ojnnion  of  Ibn  Batuta  and  Ibn  Khaldun,  who 
was  himself  of  Berber  race,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  the 
Berbers;  of  Abu  Mohammed  SalShh  el  Ghamati,  Shehab- 
eddin,  Leo  Africanus,  and  other  Arabian  travellers,  geo- 
graphers, and  historians.  (See  Hornemann's  VocabtUary 
qf  the  Sitrah  and  Auc^elah  Dialects ;  Venture's  Vocaba- 
taire  Berber,  in  LanglSs's  French  translation  of  Horne- 
mann; Minutoli's  Focabttlary  qf  the  Siwah  Language; 
Shaw's  Vocabulary  of  the  Snowiah  or  Algerine  Berbers ; 
Host's  E/terretninger  om  Morokat,  in  which  is  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  western  Amazirgh  ;  and  Vater's  Mithndates.) 
Seetzen  and  Venture  think  that  the  Borabra  or  Berbers  of 
Nnbia  an  also  derived  from  the  same  stock,  and  Seetzen 
was  Bsanred  Iqr  mie  of  the  Barabra  pilgrims,  that  the  Bei^ 
hers  of  the  Nfle  understand  the  dialect  of  the  Berbers  of 
Moghrtti,  or  Haroooo,  who  come  with  the  caravans  through 
NuUa  on  U)«r  way  to  Mecca.  (Seetzen  b  letter  to  Vm 
Hammer  in  the  Fundgruben  det  Orient*,  vol.  iii.)  On  the 
coast  qS  Adel,  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  is  the  harbour  long 
known  by  the  name  Berbera.  The  Somaulis,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country,  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  of  Berber 
race ;  and  the  whole  of  this  coast,  from  Cape  Guardafui  to 
the  straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  is  called  Barbaria  in  the 
Peripbu  of  the  BryUirean  ses.  Again  in  Sudan,  Ibn 
Batuta,  who  travelled  in  the  fourteenth  century,  ihund  a 
trilw  of  Berbers  in  the  kingd<Hn  of  Wadai  or  Bergu,  which 
lies  west  of  DarAir,  and  the  king  of  the  opnntry  was  then 
of  Berber  race.  (See  Ritter's  A/riea,  see.  2^  where  he 
speaks  of  the  Berbers  of  Nubia,  and  sec  31,  where  he 
speaks  of  those  of  Mount  Atlas.)  This  supposed  relation- 
abip,  however,  between  the  Barabra  of  Nubia  and  the  Bov 
bers  of  the  Atlas  is  a  matter  of  at  least  great  doubt,  and  not 
to  be  relied  upon.    [See  Barabra.} 

The  word  Amssiigb  signifies  noble  and  free.  The  letter 
t  prefixed  to  a  noim  constitutes  the  article,  and  the  same 
L^ter  affixed  to  the  end  marks  the  feminine  gender.  Tama- 
lirgt  or  Tomzirgt  is  the  nacoe  they  give  to  their  language 
and  thur  natun.  Amrgsr  means  master,  lord ;  tamrgart, 
mistress,  lady;  agsahisb,  male  infant;  tagachist,  female 
child ;  Oram,  or  elgum,  a  male  camel ;  taramt,  or  telgumt, 
a  ftmale  camel ;  agmar,  a  horse ;  tagmart,  a  mare ;  da^i- 
can,  black,  a^j  -  maso. ;  taluricant,  black  fem. ;  damellel,  tam^ 
lett,  white ;  ilha,  tilhat,  handsome,  See.  Most  of  their  names 
of  towns,  eountries,  and  riven  begin  and  end  Ukewise  with 
the  letter  t;  Tafllelt.  Temet,  Tarudant,  Talent,  &a.  (Grabeig. 
SpeoAio  dH  Marooeo.)  Ritter  t^Merres  in  auj^ort  of  tH 
hypothesis  that  the  Amaitrafa  was  mice  the  language  <tf  all 
northnn  Africa  as  &r  as  uie  Red  Sea,  that  eertain  pre- 
ftxes  or  affixes  helonnng  to  it  are  ibund  in  many  local 
names  aoross  the  whole  DTMidth  tiS  the  etmtinent,  for  instanoe 
Daran,  which  means  nountaiu,  is  found  in  the  Abyssinian 
Taranta,  in  the  nei^bonrhood  of  the  Hazorta  tribes,  who, 
like  the  old  Be|as,  Bishareens,  and  other  African  tribes  akmg 
the  Red  Sea,  he  supposes  to  have  been  originally  Berbers, 
and  ^in  in  Dar-rur>  Dar-Fui^sra,  Dar-Kulla,  &c.  Tl» 
name  Tacrnr,  tecmot,  is  also  found  repeated  in  a  numbca; 
of  villages.  Jackson  and  Bitter  also  give  short  tables  of 
wmids,  oomtnon  both  to  the  Shellot^  dialect  and  that  <^  the 
Otianehos,  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Canary  Islands,  who 
wen  a  colony  of  the  Amazirgh  race.  (Glaaae's  IH»iory 
ths  Canary  Itlanda;  Buy  de  8c  Vincent,  UUtoire  df 
JtUt  FortuaSu.) 

In  the  empire  of  Hareoco  the  aboriginal  race  is  divided 
into  two  great  sections,  called  by  the  Arabs  Brebb^  in  the 
north,  aid  Shellooh  in  the  south.  The  Brebhir  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  Greet  Atlas  diain,  exteodiog  from 
Mount  Brriff,  near  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Tetuan  and  6lomera,  down  as  far  as  the  provinee  of  Tedla, 
south  of  the  eity  of  Fas  or  Fes,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
great  river  Umm-ec^R'bie'h.  They  occupy  likewise  the 
eastern  side  of  the  sanm  chain,  extending  into  Tafiielt  and 
Sejelmesa,  towards  the  state  of  Algiers,  where  their  brethren, 
the  Kabylea,  sueeeed  themi  along  the  hne  of  the  Atlas  to  the 
eastwn.^.  The  Berb«e  weip  e^  to  ^Mffey^lf  Jat- 
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MbbutmfedimnKwn'l^theATabnae.  Thenwtbem- 
wwt  BmAmts,  eoit  of  T«tiun,  also  called  Errifben  from 
Mbunt  EmeC  have  a  bad  ohairaoter  along  the  coast  The 
Berben  in  the  mountains  live  under  tents,  or  in  huts  eo- 
vwed  with  mats,  or  in  eaves,  but  in  the  plains  they  have 
honses  and  villages,  buHt  generally  of  wood  and  clay, 
covered  with  straw,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  full  of  loop- 
holes to  fire  through.  They  live  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  cattle ;  they  have  gpreat  flocks  of  sheep,  and  also  mules 
and  donkeys,  but  few  horses,  and,  unlike  the  Arabs,  they 
travel  and  fight  chiefly  on  foot.  Some  cultivate  the  ground, 
and  they  all  rear  bees.  A  great  number  of  Jews  live,  and 
have  lived  from  time  immemorial,  among  them,  on  a  footing 
of  social  equality,  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  among 
the  SbellooD,  or  indeed  among  any  other  tribe  in  Aft'ica, 
where  the  Jews  are  everywhere  more  or  less  despised,  and 
mvtrfded  or  oppressed.  These  Jews  are  called  Pilistins  by 
the  other  Jews  tit  the  towns  who  look  upon  them  as  here- 
tics. The  name  of  PiUstins  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Berbers  themselves  by  the  Shellooh,  who  consider  them  as 
Philistines,  descendants  of  Casluhim,  son  of  Hitzraim,  and 
as  having  immigrated  into  the  country  in  the  time  of  Gro- 
Uatb,  long  after  themselves.  The  sympathy  between  the 
Berbers  of  North  Marocco  and  these  Philistine  Jews  is 
attributed  to  a  tradition  among  the  Berbers,  that  their  an- 
cestors at  one  time  before  the  Arabian  invasion  profesned 
the  Jewish  religion.  This  traditton  is  confirmed  by  Arabian 
writers,  especiiuly  by  Abulfeda,  and  by  Abu  Mohammed 
Saldhh,  author  of  the  KetcA  al  Cartas,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1326,  and  who  says,  that  of  the  Berbers  of  Moghrib  el 
Aesa  some  followed  the  Christian  religion,  otinrs  the 
Jewish,  and  others  that  of  the  Uagi  or  or  Zoroaster.  He 
says  also  that  the  descendants  of  Sanhagia  and  Kothama, 
who  emigrated  from  Asia  after  David  had  killed  GMIiath, 
and  settled  in  the  Moghrib,  were  professing  Judaism  at  the 
time  of  the  Arab  conquest,  ana  that  they  accompanied 
Tarek  in  his  invasion  of  Andalusia.  (Graberg's  Marocco.) 
At  present  the  Berbers  in  general  profess,  nominally  at 
least,  the  religion  of  Islam,  and  are  more  fanatical  against 
the  Christians  than  the  Moors  themselves.  They  have  light 
complexions,  and  many  have  hair  as  fair  as  the  northern 
Europeans ;  their  beanls  are  scanty  and  thin,  differing  in 
this  from  ^e  other  races  who  inhabit  Marocco ;  they  are 
remarkably  well  proportioned,  robust,  active,  lively,  restless, 
and  bold,  and  implacable  in  their  revenge.  They  have  a, 
sinister,  maHniant  glance  of  the  eye,  like  the  Kabyles  of 
Algiers,  and  uie  instinct  aS  eruel^  seenu  to  be  strong  in 
both.  Rozet  and  otbw  modem  travellers  observe  that  the 
Kabjrlei,  women  as  well  as  men.  seem  to  delight  in  tar- 
mentiog^  their  prisoners.  The  Berbers  of  Marocco  are  often 
at  war  with  their  Arab  neighbours,  and  also  among  them- 
selves, tribe  against  tribe,  and  family  against  family.  Their 
hatoed  and  revenge  are  hereditary,  and  blood  can  «ily  be 
redeemed  by  blood.  The  government  of  Marocco  encou- 
rages these  animosities  between  tribe  and  tribe,  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  their  strength,  which  if  united  might 
become  extremely  formidable,  as  the  Berbers  and  Shellooh 
together  form  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
whole  empire.  Graberg  reckons  the  Berbers  at  above  two 
millions,  and  the  Shellooh  at  one  million  and  a  half.  Most 
of  the  Berber  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  almort  total  inde- 
pendence, under  the  admfaiistration  of  tlu^  omnrgh, 
mmrgar,  and  amuenm,  elden  and  lads  who  ue  heredituy. 
One  of  then,  named  Am^ar  M*liaiuhe,  exeited  a  generu 
insurrection  in  1819,  and  maintained  fiv  several  years  an 
obstinate  war  against  the  emperor.  The  Berbers  dress  in  a 
woollen  sleeveless  jacket  and  trousers,  wiUi  oeeasionally  a 
blanket  or  a  baracan  over  it.  They  shave  the  fore  part  of 
the  head,  leaving  the  hair  behind  hanging  down  to  their 
shoulders ;  they  wear  short  mustachios,  ana  a  small  tuft  of 
beard  on  the  chin ;  they  go  mostly  bareheaded  and  bare- 
footed ;  they  are  good  runners,  swimmers,  and  huntsmen, 
and  are  very  fond  of  their  muskets,  which  are  often  orna- 
mented with  ivory-  and  silver  at  a  considerable  expense. 

The  Shdlooh  are  smaUer  made  and  less  robust  than  the 
northern  Berben^  and  they  have  davkw  complexions :  they 
■re  mora  indastrious,peaMflil,  civilized,  and  humane;  they 
woric  at  trades  and  manufoctures;  diey  are  more  husband- 
men than  shepherds ;  they  live  in  booses  called  tigmin, 
made  of  stones  and  mortar,  covered  with  toofs  of  bricks  or 
dates ;  they  have  village*  called  teddert,  and  towns  called 
nurt,  sutrounded  by  wuls  and  towen.  They  have  no  Jews 
■BNng  them,  and  allhoiq^  some  of  thrtr  tribes  hve  close  to 


those  of  the  Berbers,  they  keep  separate  ftom,  and  never  1* 
tezmarry  with  them.  It  appears  that  Aey  and  the  Bobera 
do  not  understand  each  other's  dialect  without  an  inter- 
preter. The  Shellooh  consider  themselves  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  call  them- 
selves Amasirgh-Beranis,  from  the  celebrated  tribe  Beranis, 
or  sons  of  Ber,  descended  of  Madxig,  or  Mazirgh,  son  of 
Canaan.  (See  Graberg,  Appendix,  note  6,  On  the  Gene- 
alogy of  the  People  o/  THngitana.)  Every  thing  seems 
to  confirm  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
difference  between  the  Shelloobs  and  Berbers,  they  were 
either  originally  of  one  race,  or  have  at  former  epochs  so 
mixed  together  as  to  create  a  great  a£Bnity  between  them, 
which  af&iity,  in  iourse  of  ages,  has  become  again  in  great 
measure  obliterated.  With  regard  to  the  Shellooh  and 
Berber  langnagei,  Graberg  firmly  believes  that  they  are 
dialects  of  me  original  luiguage,  ditfering  less  than  tibe 
Danish,  Swedish,  and  Germn  lan^nagea  do  from  each 
other.  Thelangoageof  the  Shellooh  u  known-fay  the  name 
of  Shillah.  A  Spanish  missionary  at  Tangier,  Father  Don 
Pedro  Martin  del  Rosario,  who  has  often  travelled  through 
the  interior  of  Marocco,  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Berboa 
and  their  language,  and  has  also  been  among  the  Shelloohs 
of  the  south,  said,  that  between  the  two  languages  there  ii 
as  much  resemblance  as  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch,  and  with  regard  to  the  character  of  the  two  people 
he  us^  to  compare  the  Shelloohs  to  the  French,  and  the 
Berbers  to  the  Belgians.  Our  knowledge  of  the  various 
Amazirgh  dialects  seems  too  imperfoct  yet  to  enable  us  to 
decide  upon  their  relationship.  Urey  Jackson,  voLi.,  in  the 
shnt  ocHnpantive  list  which  he  gives  of  Sbelkxdi  and  Berber 
words,  puts  dovm  for  eamel  atgram  in  Shellooh,  and  aramin 
Berber,  and  thm  in  another  smiilar  list  of  the  Shellooh  and 
Siwah  dialects  he  marks  arum  in  Shellooh  for  camel.  Again, 
he  says  that  sheep  is  aouli  in  Berber  and  izimer  in  Shelwoh, 
and  afterwards  he  says  that  sheep  is  jellibb  both  in  Siwah 
and  Shellooh.  A  horse  in  Shellooh  is  marked  ayeese  in  one 
place  and  akmar  in  another,  and  so  on  in  seveiid  other  in- 
stances. Chenier,  Histoire  de  Maroc,  gives  a  short  com- 
parative list  of  Shillah  and  Berber ;  the  numerals  and  other 
words  appear  nearly  the  same  in  both.  By  comparing 
Shaw's  vocabulary  of  the  Showtah  or  Berber  of  Algiers, 
Homemann's  and  Minutoli's  of  the  Siwah  language,  Jez- 
reel  Jones'  vocabulary  of  the  Shillah  language,  Jackson's 
and  Chenier's  uf  the  Shillah  and  Berber  of  Marocco.  and 
Ventnre's  Du^onmdn  Berber,  one  may  find  occasion^ 
affinities  among  them  all,  esnec^y  between  ^  ShOlah, 
the  Sbowiah  of  Algiers,  and  titat  of  iUwah.  In  vcd.  ii..  new 
series,  of  the  TVoiutieftoiif  qf  the  American  IWUmphieal 
Society,  is  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Shaler,  Amerwan 
Consul  at  Algiers,  to  P.  du  Ponceau,  dated  1823,  containing 
some  information  which  he  gatheted  concerning  the  Kabyle 
or  Berber  tribes  of  the  interim,  and  especially  about  the  Beoi 
Mozab,  tt^ther  with  a  vocabulary  of  the  Showiah  or  Al- 
gerine  Berber  in  a  double  version,  one  fbmished  by  a  Jewish 
mterpreter  and  the  other  by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  not 
named,  long  resident  in  Barbary.  There  seems  to  be  great 
affinity  between  many  words  and  the  corresponding  ones  in 
the  Shillah  language,  whilst  others  seem  like  the  few  given 
by  Jackson  of  the  North  Berber  of  Harocoo.  Jackaon 
asserts  that  neither  Berber  nor  Shillah  have  written  cha- 
racters, and  that  those  who  write  in  them  use  the  Anl^ 
eharaeters.  He  never  heard  that  any  other  characters  had 
ever  been  in  use  among  them;  although  Mamol  asserts 
the  contrary.  The  London  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety published,  in  1833,  twelve  chapters  of  the  Gospel  of 
St  Luke  in  the  Showiah  or  Algwine  Berber  langnagei. 
The  MSS.  was  purchased  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  American 
Vice  Consul  at  Algiers,  and  the  version  was  made  under 
his  superintendence  by  a  Kab^le  Berber  of  the  mountains 
near  Algiers.  Mr.  Hattersley  is  mentioned,  in  the  notice 
accompanying  this  version,  as  having  superintended  the 
publication.  The  accuracy  and  success  of  this  vM«ion  have 
not  yet  been  ascertained  (1^35).  The  characters  used  are 
Arabic,  though  with  occasional  peculiar  forms  of  lettNi 
differing  from  the  Arabie.  The  last  chapter  is  given  akD  in 
pure  Anbic  characters.  . 

The  ShelloDh  live  in  the  westmi  valleys  of  the  Atlas, 
south  of  MequinesC  m  the  province  of  Temsna ;  but  th^  are 
more  numerous  south  of  the  city  of  Marocco,  eqiedalty  in 
the  provinces  of  Hhahha,  Sua,  and  Guzzu^  lliey  occupy 
also  tiie  western  ofiet  of  the  Atlas  which  runs  to  the  eoast 
of  the  Atlantic  nw  Santa  Cruc^^d  whi<^idivid«i  the 
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Iar)|*e  proTince  of  Sua  from  the  rest  of  the  empire.  They  com- 
pose th«  mqority  of  the  population  in  Sus,  and  especially 
in  vmthem  Siu,  where  Sitli  Hishiam,  of  the  imperial  race 
of  the  Kiereefs,  fbrmed,  in  1810.  an  independent  state,  in- 
lutbited  bjr  35U,000  people,  ebiefly  ShelWi.  The  capital  is 
Talent.  The  Shellooh  ate  alio  very  numerauB  in  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Draha,  rastward  of  the  Atlas  and  towards  Tafllelt 
The  town  of  Beneali,  situated  in  the  Atlas  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  all  the 
independent  Shellooh  of  the  provinces  of  Guzzula  and 
Draha.  In  Jackson's  map  of  HaroccOt  Uie  various  tribes  of 
Shelloob.  Berbers,  and  Arabs,  are  marked  with  the  initials 
of  each  nation,  but  how  accurately  we  cannot  tell.  Most  of 
the  Shellooh  tribes  have  the  prefix  Ait  before  their  name, 
while  the  Berbers  have  mo&tly  adopted  the  Arabic  prefix 
Beni,  like  most  of  the  Kabyles  of  the  state  of  Algiers.  Of 
the  character  of  the  Shellooh,  of  their  patriarchal  habits  and 
hospitality,  we  have  favourable  accounts  fhim  various  tra- 
vellers, but  not  so  of  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles,  who  appear 
to  be  thieriah.  murderous,  and  crueL  The  Shellooh,  how- 
ever, are  also  often  at  variance  among  tiiemselves,  through 
hereditary  and  bloody  feuds.  The  Shellooh  jprofeas  Islam- 
im;  they  have  Imams  and  learned  men  oi  their  natiim; 
they  have  given  sovereigns,  not  only  to  Marooco,  but  to  all 
North  Africa  and  to  Spain :  the  founders  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  Almoravides  and  Almohades  were  Shelloob. 

About  the  other  divisions  of  the  Amazirgh  race,  impro- 
perly called  Berber,  we  have  stilt  less  information  than 
about  those  of  Marocco,  who  have  been  till  now  the  most 
accessible  to  Eunroaans.  [For  the  Kabyles  of  Algiers,  see 
Algibrs.]  liie  Kabyles  are  loosely  calculated  by  Graberg 
and  others  to  be  nearly  one  million  in  the  whole  state  of 
Algiers ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  traveller  who  has 
lived  among  them  in  their  dashkrahs  in  the  Atlas.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Amazirgh  or  JCabvles  of  Tunis, 
who  are  called  Zuagfaes  or  Zuaves,  and  whom  travellers 
liBffB  generally  confounded  with  the  Aiabi ;  and  the  Uocns 
of  the  towns  call  indifferently  the  Berbers  and  the  Bedo- 
ween  Arabs,  who  Uve  in  the  interior,  by  die  name  of  Kabyles. 
M'Gill.  in  his  account  of  Tunis,  does  not  even  mention  the 
Berbers,  as  if  there  were  no  such  race,  altboufrih  we  know 
the  names  of  several  Amazirgh  tribes  near  Kwwan  and 
towards  the  island  of  Gerbi  distinct  from  the  Arab  or  Bedo- 
ween  tribes.   [See  Toms.] 

With  regard  to  Tripoli,  the  population  of  that  state  is 
essentially  Arab.  TuUy  says  there  are  tribes  of  Aftiean 
Arabs  which  he  disttinguishes  from  the  Asiatic  Arabs.  But 
it  appean  they  all  speak  Arabic,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  are  any  Amazirgh  tribes  at  all.  The  African  Arabs 
of  Tripoli  have  a  tradition  that  they  came,  in  very  remote 
times,  from  Arabia  Felix  under  Melek  Afriki.  This  Sabnan 
immigration  is  mentioned  Uiroughout  all  North  Africa  as 
having  come  by  land  across  tiie  desert.  These  SabsBans 
eithw  mixed  with  the  prior  cokmies  of  the  Amazirghs  fktnu 
Palestine  or  Egypt,  or  contributed  to  timn  the  otlier  and 
very  mixed  race  of  "Sorth  AlHca  called  Uoors.  [See 
Moors.]  But  the  oasis  of  Ghadamis  south  of  Tripoli  is 
inhabited  by  a  race  not  Arab ;  tfaejr  are  called  A'dem ;  they 
have  a  distinct  language,  which  is  called  Ertana  by  the 
Arabs,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Amazirgh 
like  those  of  Siwah.  (Marmora  ji/riea ;  Edrisi's  Africa  ; 
Leo  Africanus.  Description  ttf  Afriai;  Ritter's  ^rika; 
Paulus'  LaUn  translatiou  of  an  itinerary  from  Fas  to  Tafl- 
lelt by  Ahmed  Ben  el  Hhassan  el  Metsiovi,, written  in  1 789 ; 
Shaw's  TraveUin  Barbary;  OttavioCastiglioni.  Recherche* 
*ur  lee  Berbires  Ailantiquei  haintans  de  kt  Barbarie ;  Ven- 
ture, Notice  »ur  la  Langue  Berbere  in  LanglSs'  Memoire 
euT  lee  Oatee;  and  the  other  writers  mentioned  in  this 
•rtide.) 

BERBICE,  a  district  of  die  colony  tit  British  Guiana,  was 
Ihit  settled  by  die  Duteh  in  the  year  1636.  In  1690  the 
ctdony  bad  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  French, 
who  effected  a  landing,  levied  on  the  population  a  eontribu- 
tiou  of  20,000  florins.  The  colony  was  comprised  in  the 
charter  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement had  been  made  in  1678,  with  the  family  of  Van 
Peera  of  Flushing,  who  were  in  fact  the  founders  and  pro- 
prietors, by  which  it  was  granted  to  them  in  perpetuity.  In 
1712  a  flotilla  of  French  privateers  attacked  the  settlement, 
and  exacted  a  contribution  of  300,000  tlorins,  which  was 
finally  paid  by  the  bouse  of  Van  Hoom  and  Company,  who 
received  in  return  from  the  family  of  Van  Pee  re  a  cession  of 
three-fourths  of  the  coneem.   In  1 720,  the  propriet(H-8,  not 


having  sufficient  capital  for  the  cultivation  of  the .  and,  raised 
a  loan  in  shares,  to  be  employed  solely  in  the  production  of 
sugar,  and  from  this  date  the  colony  rapidly  flourished.  Coffee 
was  introduced  from  Surinam,  and  a  fort  was  built  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Canjee  with  die  Berhice.  A  negro  insur- 
rection in  1763  threatened  the  colony  with  destruction ;  nor 
was  it  subdued  tillthearrivalofastrongfiirce  from  Holland. 
Six  years  aft»  the  woods  were  set  on  fire,  as  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  some  rebel  negroes,  and  the  conflagration  extended 
from  the  river  Courantyne  to  the  Demerara,  destroying  the 
forests  and  devastating  several  rich  plantations.  In  1781 
Berbice  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but  was  re-cap 
tured  by  the  French  in  the  following  year.  In  1 796  it  again 
surrendered  to  the  British  forces  with  the  rest  of  the  Dutch 
settlements  on  this  coast,  but  they  were  all  restored  to  Hol- 
land by  the  treaty  of  Amiena  in  1802.  The  limits  of  the 
colony,  which  formerly  extended  no  farther  to  the  eastward 
than  the  Devil's  Creek,  were,  after  the  surrendering  of  Suri- 
nam to  the  English,  enlarged  in  1799  by  the  addition  of  the 
country  between  that  creek  and  the  river  Courantyne:  the 
opposite  boundary,  separating  it  from  Demerara,  passes  from 
the  month  of  Abory  Creek  in  a  direct  line  to  the  southward. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1803  Englarul  again 
took  possession  m  Beihkse,  since  which  time  it  us  remaBwd 
a  British  colony,  baring  been  finally  ceded  by  tlu  treaty  of 
Paris,  August,  1814,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutdi 
proprietors  should  have  liberty  to  trade  with  Holland  under 
certain  restrictious.  In  1831  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and 
Berhice,  were  nnited  imder  tme  government  called  BuTisa 
Guiana. 

New  Amsterdam,  the  cafntal  of  the  colony,  was  com- 
menced in  1 796,  the  position  of  Old  Amsterdam,  which  ^as 
higher  up,  being  found  inconvenient.  It  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Berbice  river,  immediately  above  the  junction 
of  the  Canjee,  where  it  is  intersected  by  canals,  and  has  all 
the  advantages  of  the  tides.  It  extends  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  along  the  Berbice,  and  each  house  has  an  allotment  of 
a  i^uarter  of  an  acre,  completely  insulated  by  trenches,  which, 
being  filled  and  emptied  with  the  tide,  prevent  an  accumu- 
lation of  fllth.  The  government  house  is  of  brick,  in  the 
European  style,  and  is  considered  the  finest  building  in 
British  Guiana. 

The  whole  line  of  sea-eoest,  extending  between  fifty  end 
sixty  miles,  is  low  and  flat.  It  has  a  shoal  along  it  which 
runs  off  about  diree  miles,  so  that  the  land,  which  from  the 
patches  of  trees  appears  like  islands,  is  scarcely  visible  to 
vessels  till  they  arrive  in  very  shallow  water.  There  are 
several  small  creeks  along  the  coast  navigable  only  for  boats. 
Off  the  coast  the  current  sets  strong  to  tho  westward.  A 
beautiful  road,  sixty  feat  broad  with  parapets  on  each  side, 
runs  along  the  shore  to  Demerara ;  the  sea-coast  has  been 
embanked  and  luxuriantly  laid  out  in  plantations. 

Berbice  river  falls  into  the  Atlantic  fifW-seven  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Demerara  in  6°  S4'  N.  lat ;  at  its  en- 
trance it  is  four  miles  wide  with  low  deared  land  on  both 
sides  covered  with  trees  in  clusters,  which  at  a  distanee 
appear  like  islands.  In  mid  channel  lies  Crab  Island,  so 
called  from  the  number  of  land-crabs  on  it  Crab  Island  is 
low  and  bush^,  about  a  mile  in  circumference.  With  a  spit 
of  sand  running  out  to  the  north  and  south,  dividing  Uie 
river  into  two  navigable  channels,  of  which  the  eastern  has 
seventeen  to  twenty  feet,  the  western  only  eight  to  thirteen 
feet  water.  As  a  harbour,  however,  the  advantage  of  the 
Berbice  is  much  lessened  by  a  sand-bar  across  its  mouth, 
over  which  there  ia  only  seven  feet  water  at  low  tides :  this 
bar  reaches  eight  miles  off  Crab  Island  to  the  northward, 
and  off  the  east  p(»nt  a  spit  runs  off  which  at  low  water 
dries  five  miles  from  the  land.  The  entrance  to  the  river  is 
protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  two  on  the  eastern  side^ 
and  the  other  called  York  Redoubt,  on  the  western  bulk 
opposite  Crab  Island.  About  four  miles  up  the  rirer  is 
Port  St.  Andrew,  a  small  low  fortification  with  four  bastioni^ 
surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  mounted  with  eighteen  12- 
pounder  guns.  An  extensive  swamp  lies  in  the  rear  of  thir 
fort,  which  is  separated  from  New  Amstmrdam  by  the 
Canjee,  so  that  it  cannot  be  commanded  from  any  adjacent 
point.  The  confluence  of  the  Canjee  takes  place  about 
five  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  after  branching  off  to  the 
eastward  runs  a  tortuous  course  to  the  southward,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Berbice,  at  a  distance  of  seven  to  ten  miles, 
watering  the  territory  l<etween  that  river  and  the  Couran- 
tyne.  ft  is  navigable  for  the  small  schooners  of  the  country 
for  about  fiStf  miles,  when  fa^  ^d  cataracts  occur.  ^  i» 
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.onneeted  with  the  Gounntnis  by  a  creek,  and  by  this 
oute  dispatches  are  brought  mm  Surinam  by  Indians. 

The  Berbiee  also  preserres  ita  winding  course  to  the 
outhward.  and  vessels  of  two  to  three  hundred  tons  may 
go  up  as  far  as  Fort  Nassau,  which  is  thirty  miles  directly 
inland  and  about  fifty  by  the  course  of  the  river.  Its  banks 
are  low  and  eorered  with  sugar  and  coffee  plantations ; 
several  small  creeks  branch  otf  on  each  side,  but  are  only 
accessible  to  boats.  Beyond  Nassau  the  Berbiee  is  still 
navigable  for  small  vessels  for  many  miles.  Its  source  is 
among  the  mountains  which  bound  the  cokny  to  the  south- 
ward, at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  inland  from  the 
sea  coast.  It  is  high  water  at  the  entrance  at  ten  minutes 
aftet  «ix,  full  and  change  of  moon :  spring  tides  rise  eleven 
feet  and  neap  tides  eight :  the  flood  runs  to  the  westward. 
Crab  Island,  at  the  entrance  al  the  river,-  is  in  6"  N.  lat,, 
47*  la*  W.  long. 

Tbs  population  of  the  district,  aoeoidlng  to  the  latest  le- 
twn  yet  transmitted  (1833),  was  aafolkiwa:— • 

MilH.  r«M)H,  ToUL 

Whites   ...      491  139  570 

Tim  ookmred  people      671  980  1,651 

Slaves    .      .      .  10,843  9,W7  19,330 

Totol  .   11,34»     10,196  21,541 

About  one-half  of  the  white  persons,  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  free  coloured  population,  resided  in  New  Arosterdara. 
The  numbers  of  the  (brmer  were — males  161.  feitaales  95, 
total  256  :  and  of  the  latter— males  527,  females  779,  total 
1306.  The  number  of  births  in  the  same  year,  throughout 
the  district,  was  507,  the  nvmber  of  marriages  79,  and  the 
deaths  622. 

There  is  a  free-school  in  New  Amsterdam,  which  was 
established  in  1829,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  has  unoi  been  lupportea  hy  voluntanr  contri- 
butions :  these  have  so  much  fallen  on  of  late,  that  it  is 
IHvbable  the  whole  expense  must  soon  be  defkmyed  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
known  as  Dr.  Bell's.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1833  was 
75,  of  whom  50  were  boys,  and  25  girts.  There  are  eight 
private  schools,  but  the  number  of  their  scholars  is  not 
known. 

The  whole  district  is  under  the  ecclesiastical  care  of  the 
rector  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  is  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop 
of  Bacbadoes.  The  living,  which  is  in  the  gift  of  the  go- 
vernor of  British  Guiana,  is  of  the  yearly  value  of  about  600l. 
sterling.  The  church,  which  is  situated  in  New  Amster- 
dam, is  capable  of  containing  501)  persons. 
Berbiee  produced  in  1833— 

Sugar         ....  11,856.006  lbs. 

Rum  ....       339,398  gals. 

Ikfolasses    ....      458,007  gals. 

GolTee  1,671»852  lbs. 

Cotton        ....      416,731  ttn. 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  required  for  the  consumption 
of  the  inhabitents.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  district  in 
that  year  was  214,  and  of  homed  cattle  12,743. 

The  commerce  of  the  district  in  1 832  was  of  the  following 
value:— Imports  86,815/.,  consisting  principally  of  grain, 
dried  fish,  and  lumber,  from  our  North  American  colonies, 
and  plantation  stores  from  this  country.  Exporte  332,933/., 
whicn  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sugar,  rum.  coffee, 
and  cotton,  and  were  principally  brought  to  England.  No 
detailed  account  of  a  later  date  has  yet  been  received.  The 
number  of  ships  that  entered  in  1833  was— 

VmmU.  Ton*. 

From  Great  Britain  .          28  7,435 

„    British  Colonies       .    248  14.354 

„   United  States  of  Ameriea  1  138 

,.  other  foreign  states  .     14  1,146 

Total      .      .   289     23,073, 1573  men. 
The  sh^  that  cleared  outward  in  the  same  year  were— 

TMMb.  TODI. 

To  Great  Britain    .      .     29  7,465 

„  British  Colonies        .    279  16,340 

M  United  Stetea  of  America  2  280 

„  other  foreign  states  .      2  305 


Total      .      .   312     24,390, 1688  DUO. 
(Bryan  Kdwards's  Wut  Mitt;  Botingbroka's  Fow» 
.••  lAe  Damn/*  lt«-*  Pndy  s  CiOomtimm  Na- 


vigator;  Amwimitfa'a  Chart;  QoMmmtnt  SiaHttieal 

BERCHTES6ADBN,  or  BERCHTOLSGAOEN.  a 
district  in  the  eirele  of  the  Isar  in  Bavaria,  lying  at  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  kingdom,  and  Munded  on 
the  east  by  the  Saliburg  territories  in  the  '  province  above 
the  Ens,'  or  Upper  Austria.  It  has  an  area  of  4boat 
147  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  8400  aouls. 
Berchtesgaden  is  as  romantic  and  picturesque  a  region  as 
any  among  the  Alps,  being  encoded  by  lony  mountains, 
such  as  the  Uatersberg  in  the  north,  and  the  '  Hohe  Gobi  * 
in  the  south,  which  rises  behind  the  town  of  Berchtesga- 
den. It  contains  numerous  delightfi^  valleys,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  wbi<Ai  lies  along  the  course  of  tbe  Acfaen.  Tliis 
river  traverses  the  centre  of  the  district,  and  flows  out  of 
the  King's  or  St  Bartholomew's  Lake,  a  piace  <tf  water 
nearly  eight  miles  in  length,  about  one  mile  and  two-thirds 
in  breadth,  nghteen  in  eircuit,  and  wdled  in  by  high 
mountains,  l^e  distriet  also  eontains  the  Obersee,  a  sbimII 
lake  connected  with  tbe  preoeding.  and  several  smaller 
lakes.  Tbe  whole  fhce  of  the  country  is  covered  with  iMwty 
dwellings,  steading  like  hennitagea  on  hills,  precijueaa,  and 
narrow  plateaus,  and  iU  natural  fe^urea  render  it  an  oijjeet 
of  great  interest  as  well  as  of  constant  resort  to  the  natu- 
ralist, the  artist,  and  tbe  stranger.  The  climate  is  raw  and 
keen :  grain  does  not  thrive ;  but  the  inhabitants  tnd  amplt. 
resources  in  its  forests,  meadows,  and  gardens,  no  leea  than 
in  the  salt-mines,  and  their  well-known  skill  in  manuTae- 
turing  articles  of  wood,  ivory,  bone.  &e.  Berchtesgadec 
indcM  resembles  a  scattered  manufacturing  town ;  ami  the 
indnstry  of  the  fbmales  is  such,  that  they  may  frequently 
be  seen  carrying  on  three  occupations  at  the  same  tioM,- 
driving  eattle  before  them,  carrying  burthens  on  their  heads, 
and  knhting  as  they  go  ahmg.  The  government  salt- 
works, whose  ahafb  when  li(^ited  np  have  the  appearanee 
of  a  ftiry-palaee,  are  attutied  on  the  Salsberg,  at  nnuan- 
reuth,  east  <rf  the  town  of  Berchtesgaden,  and  yield  annuatty 
about  7500  tons  of  pure  salt  This  di^ct  also  prodnoe* 
mill-stones,  lime,  gypsum,  and  turf.  The  fwofits  from  the  in- 
dustry of  ite  inhabitento  are  estimated  at  upwards  of  I4,0Mi 
steriing  (150,600  gulden)  per  annum.  The  Protestant  part 
of  the  population  migrated  , to  Beriin  and  Brunswiek  in  tbe 
year  1 732.  Berchtesgaden,  tbe  principal  town,  lies  in  47^ 
39'  N.  lat.  and  12°  56'  E.  long.,  at  andevation  (^:£0IS  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  tbe  Alben, 
or  Aeben,  which  runs  into  tiie  Salzacb.  It  bas  a  judidal 
tribunal,  an  office  of  woods  and  forests,  an  antient  cathedial- 
chnrah  with  pointed  marble  towan,  a  Ftandaoan  meMataiy, 
and  a  oharitaUe  asyhtm  ;  but  ito  most  striking  embdlish- 
ment  is  tbe  *  Ftirslonstain,'  a  rmal  palace  beantiAiMy  aitna- 
ted,  in  which  are  «  library,  and  Ae  principal  depOt  fcr  the 
articles  in  wood,  Sec,  which  the  disoict  manofoctuma. 
There  are  a  number  of  stooking-lotums  in  the  town.  North 
of  it  lies  '  Sebellenberg,'  a  market- town  on  tbe  Alben.  ^ese 
to  the  Austrian  bwders,  with  about  1500  inhabitants.  Near 
this  place  is  an  antient  defile,  the  egress  from  which  into 
this  secluded  district  is  marked  by  tlw  following  inacription 
carved  in  a  precipitous  mass  of  rook :  '  Pax  intrantibns  et 
inhabitantibus.'  South-west  of  Berchtesgaden  is  *  Ramsau,' 
on  the  Klausenbach,  a  village  of  800  sonls,  with  quairiei 
and  milL-stone  works  in  ite  vicinity.  [See  FRAvaNnKirra.1 

BERCHTOLD,  LEOPOLD,  COUNT,  a  native  ef.Ger- 
many,  bom  in  1758,  is  celebrated  ior  bis  philandirupie  ex- 
otions,  having  spent  thhrteen  yean  in  travwling  throu^ioat 
Europe,  and  four  in  Asia  and  Afiiea,  vrith  a  view  of  miti' 
gating  human  snfbrings,  to  whieh  Direct  the  whole  at  Ms 
lifo  waa  devoted.  He  was  the  author  of  plans  fbr  ^event- 
ing the  dangers  of  hasty  interments,  for  discovering  die 
true  causes  of  sickness  incident  to  seamen,  and  for  curing 
then.  In  1 797  he  published  at  Vienna  directions  for  tiw 
cure  and  prerenticm  of  tbe  plague,  havii^  travelled  two 
years  throagbout  Astatic  and  European  Turkey  for  the 
purpose  of  inve^gating  its  symptoms  and  determining  iU 
character.  Hm  Rt^al  Academy  of  Sciences  at  lis  boo 
ordered  these  directions  to  be  translated  into  Arabic,  Free  :h, 
and  Portuguese.  The  count  had  pieviously  made  some  dis- 
coveries as  to  t^  application  of  oil  in  this  disease ;  and  in 
tbe  course  of  his  remarks  on  the  natore  of  the  plague,  he 
states,  that  out  of  upwards  of  a  million  of  inhabitants  carried 
off  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  in  the  course  of  forty  yean,  it 
had  not  been  known  that  either  an  oilnian  or  dealer  in  oil  hMd 
fUlan  ite  victim.  Count  BmAtold  attempted  to  ^botrefoma 
in  i6a»  state  of  Bnropeui  poKoe,  fS^T^p^^j^jnmpMoli 
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»n  the  subject,  which  were  printed  and  distributed  by  him 
gratuitously  in  different  countries.  Some  of  his  plans  he 
laid  before  the  French  National  Assembly,  and  he  submitted 
to  that  bodjr  obswrations  on  the  neeeraity  of  making  swim- 
ming and  diving  a  twanch  of  national  education.  PossetMd 
of  an  ample  fortune,  he  offered  prizes  for  essays  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  his  philanthropic  plans:  among 
otners,  one  of  a  thousand  florins  for  the  best  treatise  on 
'  Benevolent  InstituUons  ;*  and  not  content  with  this,  he 
was  also  the  founder  of  several  such  establishments.  He 
was  also  active  in  making  known  the  advantages  of  vaccina- 
tion. During  a  famine  m  German^'  in  1805-6,  be  procured 
for  the  poor  supplies  of  food  from  districts  in  which  famine 
did  not  prevail ;  and  in  th?  course  of  the  revojutionarv  war  he 
converted  the  palace  of  Buchlowitz,  on  his  estate  in  Moravia, 
into  an  hospital  for  the  sick  mi  wounded.  At  this  place  be 
died,  July  26,  1 809,  Of  a  contagious  nervous  fever.  He  was 
a  courageous  and  enterprising  traveller,  possessed  of  agree- 
able manners,  the  charm  of  which  was  heightened  by  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  information.  He  had  been  cre- 
ated a  knight  of  th«  military  order  of  St  Stephen  of  Tus- 
ranr. 

llie  multa  of  ibio  oxperianee  and  obMrvations  of  Connt 
Berehtold,  as  a  traTelter,  will  be  llnind  in  the  following 
work,  which  was  dedicated  to  Arthur  Young,  and  published 
in  London  in  2  vols.  12mo. : — '  An  Essay  to  direct  and  ex- 
tend the  Inquiries  of  patrbtic  Travellers;  with  further 
Observations  on  the  means  of  preserving  the  Life,  Health, 
and  Property  of  the  inexperienced  in  their  Journeys  by  Sea 
and  Land ;  also  a  series  of  Questions  interesting  to  Society 
and  Humanity,  necessary  to  be  proposed  for  solution  to 
men  of  all  ranks  and  employments,  and  of  all  nations  and 
governments,  composing  the  most  serious  points  relative  to 
the  objects  of  all  Travels.' 

To  these  volumes  is  appended  a  history  of  English  and 
fbr«gn  works.  Intended  for  the  instruction  and  benefit  of 
travelers,  and  a  catalogue  of  the  most  interesting  Eu- 
ropean travels  which  have  been  published  in  diferent  lan- 
guages. 

BERDTCZEFF,  a  consideraUe  towa  m  tha  province  ot 
VtAynia  in  Western  Russia,  and  the  capital  of  the  circle  of 
Staro-Constantynof.  lies  upon  the  Guilopiat,  is  the  largest 
place  in  the  wmde  province,  but  though  it  possesses  vide 
streets,  many  spacious  houses,  and  some  open  squares,  is 
altogether  a  badly  built  and  wretched  town.  It  contains 
several  churches  and  two  fortified  Carmelite  monasteries,  in 
one  of  which  is  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  on 
which  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  bestowed  a  crown  of  gold  in 
1753.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  about  10,000,  and 
avery  oonnderable  portion  of  them  are  Jews ;  independently 
of  ibe  brisk  trade  which  they  carry  on,  they  have  three  fairs 
in  the  coarse  of  the  year,  at  one  of  which  the  sales  of  mer- 
ehandise  are  from  1  S0,0002.  to  200,000^.  in  value,  and  several 
thousands  of  horses,  chiefly  brought  by  the  Kidmueks  and 
Tartars,  are  exposed  for  sale.  Berdyczeff  is  likewise  ono  of 
the  principal  marts  for  f\ir8,  which  are  brought  Ttom  the 
northern  provinoes  of  Russia,  and  bought  in  considerable 
qaantities  by  the  Turkish  dealers.  The  other  articles  in 
which  it  traffics  are,  grain,  wine,  cattle,  leather,  honey,  and 
wax.    49°  52'  N.  lat.,  28**  55'  E.  long. 

BBRBGH,  a  large  county  in  the  province  '  this  side  of 
the  Theiss.'  and  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Hungary,  about 
HI7  square  miles  in  area.  It  lies  between  48^  5'  and 
4^  54'  N.  lat,  and  22"  15'  and  23"  IS'  E.  long. :  its  north- 
eastern districts  are  separated  from  Austrian  Galicia  by  a 
south-eastern  arm  of  the  Beskide  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
Mountains.  Beregh  is  divided  into  two  distinct  portions  by 
the  htghroed  which  leads  from  Unghv&r  through  Munkic's 
into  the  eoanty  of  Mormaros,  by  which  it  is  bounded  on  the 
eaat  and  south.  One  of  these,  the  northern,  is  covered  with 
rai^Ees  of  mountains,  many  of  which  are  crowned  with 
perennial  snow,  and  some  of  which  exceed  3600  feet  in  ele> 
vation  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  other,  forming  the 
SDutbmi  portion,  is  a  continued  level  of  plain  or  swamp. 
The  varied  character  of  these  two  regions,  on  which  nature 
has  bestowed  a  diversity  of  soil  which  yields  whatever  can 
be  grown  or  raised  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  has 
obtained  for  Beregh  the  designation  of '  Hungary  in  minia- 
tute.*  The  northern  parts  of  the  county  and  the  western 
are  traversed  by  the  Latorcza  and  its  hundred  arms ;  the 
eastern  by  the  Ilosva  and  Borsova,  the  first  of  which  mingles 
with  the  Siemye  in  the  ^at  Siernye  swamp ;  and  the 
BontliMn  and  ioath<«eatem  are  mitered  almost  along  the 


whole  line  of  their  bofdars  by  the  Tbeiat.  Beregh  m  Aill  «| 
minw  streams  and  rivulets.  The  great  swamp  of  whidi  wo 
have  just  sjpoken,  called  by  the  natives  the  Szemye-Mocsar, 
or  G&ther-aee,  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  tiie 
county,  and  extends  over  an  area  of  upwards  of  forty-twa 
square  miles.  In  tlw  west  is  a  oanat  oonstructsd  by  Coiuit 
von  SebonhOTD,  between  the  years  181S  and  1884,  for  Um 
purpose  of  draining  the  land  inundated  by  the  I(Btona«»  bjr 
means  of  whioh  he  baa  already  reDomed  above  14,000 
acres. 

The  southern  districts  of  Beregh  are  muoh  mildw  in 
climate  than  the  northern,  and  of  much  greater  fertility.  All 
kinds  of  grain  are  cultivated,  though  not  to  an  extent  ade< 
quats  to  ue  internal  consumption ;  large  quantities  of  oats 
and  hemp  are  produced  in  the  valleys ;  much  fhiit  is  raised, 
and  of  the  wine,  which  is  partially  made,  the  best  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bereghzasa  and  Muzsaly.  Both  the  moun* 
tains  and  tdain  are  studded  with  dense  and  spacious  forests, 
so  that,  of  the  7i8,160  acres  of  soil  which  are  productive, 
wUy  293.5&0  are  under  the  plough ;  the  remainder,  exclusive 
of  36,250  in  meadows  and  ustures.  and  rather  less  in  wio- 
yards  and  gardens,  is  whoUy  occupied  by  fnests,  in  which 
the  fir,  oak.  and  ash  an  of  luxiuriaiit  growth,  and  from 
which  excellent  timbw  is  obtuned.  herds  of  twine 

and  cattle  are  reared  in  these  forests,  and  they  abound  hi 
game.  In  the  south  and  west  particularly,  fodi  is  plen- 
tiful ;  and  crabs  of  enormous  siie,  as  w^  as  river-toitaiaaB 
of  delicate  flavour,  an  abundant. 

Of  mineral  products  the  mines  near  Bereghiasz  formerly 
yielded  gold ;  iron  is  raised  near  Mungiits  and  Sxeleszt , 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  countv,  lime,  gypsum,  poroelatn- 
earth  df  brilliant  whiteness  ana  fine  auality,  ^um,  mill 
stones,  the  opal,  jasper  and  what  are  ■tailed  Hungarian 
diamonds,  or  crystal,  are  obtained.  The  most  vauiable, 
however,  of  these  products  are  the  immense  beds  of  solid 
alum  which  Ue  between  the  Borsova  and  the  Sumy*  swamp, 
and  between  Ben^bnu  and  Bene.  Aciduloas  wrings 
exist  in  various  paru*  anob  as  at  Plosik6,  Bakova,  Lnnerkai 
&e. 

Th»  pcq^ulation  of  Beregh  has  been  greattv  on  the  monosa 
of  late  year* ;  for  it  was  hut  04,823  in  1794,  rose  to  more 
than  81,000  in  1805,  and  is  now  upwards  of  02.000  souls. 
Of  these  about  53,000  are  Roman  Catholics  atod  Greek* 
who  have  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and 
about  23,000  are  Protestants ;  the  Jews  exceed  4000.  The 
inhabitants  are,  by  descent,  principally  Rutbens  or  Russians, 
who  migrated  to  the  south  simultaneously  with  the  Magy&rs, 
but  settled  in  the  districts  in  and  about  the  Carpadiians ; 
the  native  Hungarians  do  not  constitute  one-thiid  of  the 
people ;  the  German  race  are  found  chiefly  on  the  domains 
of  the  Connts  von  Schiinhorn,  who  are  the  |>roprietors  of 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil ;  and  the  Sdavonian  of  Bohe- 
mian extraotion  is  ipet  with  in  many  parts.  The  chief 
occupations  of  the  pec^a  are  agrtcuUniOk  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  meohanioal  pursuits ;  Imt  there  are  few  ouarters 
in  Hungary  where  the  intellect  has  bent  less  cultivated 
than  in  uiis  county. 

Beregh  contains  nine  market-towns,  261  villages  and 
hamlets,  and  seven  prodia  or  indepmdent  settlements.  It 
is  divided  into  four  circles,  viz.,  Munk&es,  the  chief  town  of 
which  bears  the  same  name,  is  fortified,  lies  on  the  Latorcso, 
and  has  about  5000  inhabitants ;  Felvidek.  of  which  Beregh 
on  the  Szemye  swamp  (in  48°  12' N.  lat.,  22°  25'  E.  long.) 
is  the  largest  and  most  populous  spot ;  Tissahat,  intruding 
the  towns  of  Naming,  Van.  and  Bereghiasz,  or  *  the  Saxon 
Beregh'  (in  48°  1]'  N.  lat.,  22°  39'  E.  long.),  the  capital  of 
the  county,  which  is  celebrated  for  its  mtUMones,  and  has  a 
population  about  4300  souls;  and  K&asonye, of  whieh 
the  principal  town  bears  Uw  same  name,  and  is  hi  a  fine 
own  oountry. 

BBRBNGBR.  one  of  the  most  learned  divines  of  tiie 
eleventh  century,  was  a  native  of  Tours.  He  was  made 
treasurer  of  the  church  of  St.  Martin  in  that  city,  and 
afterwards  became  archdeacon  of  Angers. .  Berenger,  Lan- 
franc,  and  Anselm,  were  the  restorers  of  logic  and  meta- 
physical studies  in  Europe,  with  the  assistance  of  Aristotle's 
works,  which  were  about  that  time  imported  into  France 
from  the  Arabian  schools  of  Spain.  Berenger  was  one  of 
the  first  who  employed  logical  reasoning  in  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  had  tiU  then  been  interpreted  accrading 

I to  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  fathers.   Berenger  and 
Lanfranc  asserted  the  principle  of  harmony  between  fiuth 
]  and  reason,  religion  and  philoK^y.  They  wer^  if  not  the 
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toonders,  at  least  tUe  promiilgetors  of  the  scholastic  theology 
which  became  so  commoa  in  the  schools  during  the  middle 
ages.  (See  Mosheim  &  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Brucker's 
Hittoria  Critiea  Philotophue.)  Berenger  maintained  the 
dootrine  of  Scotus,  that  *  the  bread  and  wine  used  in  the 
•acrament  of  the  Eucharist  were  not  transformed  into  the 
body  and  hlood  of  Christ,  but  preserved  their  natural  and 
essential  qualities,  and  were  only  to  be  considered  as  ex- 
ternal symbols  of  the  body  and  hlood  of  the  Saviour.'  This 
had  been  already  a  subject  of  controversy  in  the  Latin 
eburcb,  but  as  yet  no  council  had  definitively  decided  upon 
the  question.  (For  the  various  ofMuions  entertained  ujwn 
the  aulyect  in,  and  previous  to,  Berenger  s  time,  see  Mar- 
tene's  Pi^/oge  Littmtin  tb  deux  BenkUctiru  At  la  Con- 
grigtttion  3e  St.  Maw,  torn.  ti.  p.  126.)  Pope  Leo  IX. 
procured  the  oondemnation  of  Berenger's  doctrine  by  the 
councils  of  Rome  and  VerceUi,  1049-50,  and  the  book  of 
Scotus  was  also  committed  to  the  flames.  Henry  I.  or 
fVance  assembled  a  council  at  Paris  for  the  same  purpose, 
when  Berenger  was  again  condemned  and  threatened  with 
temporal  punishment.  The  king,  as  abbot  of  St.  Martin  of 
Tours,  deprived  him  of  the  revenue  which  Berenger  derived 
from  that  church.  Pope  Victor  II.  summoned  a  council  at 
Tours  in  1054,  at  which  the  monk  Hildebrand,  afterwards 
Gregory  VII.,  appeared  as  the  pope  s  Ic^te.  Berenger 
was  induced  by  denunciations  and  threats  to  retract  his 
doctrines  concerning  tlie  Eucharist  and  to  make  bis  peace 
with  the  church,    we  are  not,  however,  sufficiently  ac- 

J[uainted  inth  the  proceedings  of  this  council  to  know  how 
and  in  what  terms  Berenger  retracted.  We  find  him 
soon  after  again  maintaining  his  former  tenets,  upon  which 
Nicholas  II.  sunuponed  him  to  Rome  in  105S,  and  the 
council  assembled  in  that  city  in  the  following  y^r  drew 
up  a  confession  of  faith  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist, 
stating  '  that  the  bread  and  wine  after  the  priest's  consecra- 
tion were  not  only  a  sacrament  but  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  consumed  as  such  by  the  &ithful.*  Berenger 
signed  this  confession,  but  soon  after  returning  to  France 
abjured  it  again  publicly.  Alexander  II.  endeavoured  by 
persuasion  to  induce  Berenger  to  adhere  to  the  confession 
of  the  council  of  Rome,  but  unsuccessfully.  Berenger  had 
powerfal  friends  in  France  who  supported  him.  At  last, 
Hildebrand,  who  professed  a  high  esteem  for  Berenger, 
having  become  pope  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII.,  sum- 
moned- him  to  Rome  in  1078,  when  another  coundl  was 
held,  befbre  which  Berenger  drew  up  a  new  eonfossion  of 
his  doctrine,  in  which  he  professed  to  believe  that  the  bread 
and  wine  after  consecration  became  the  true  body  and  blood 
of  Christ.  Berenger's  enemies,  not  thinking  this  declara- 
tion sufficiently  explicit,  another  council  was  held  in  1079, 
and  Berenger  was  induced  to  declare  that  bread  and  wine 
were,  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the  words  of  the  Re- 
deemer, '  substantially  changed  into  the  true,  proper,  and 
vivifying  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  not  only  in  the  qualities 
of  external  signs  and  sacramental  representations,  but  in 
their  essential  properties  and  in  substantial  reality.'  This 
is  the  famous  doctrine  of  transuhstantiation ;  Berenger,  in 
his  confession  of  the  year  lefore,  seems  to  have  attested 
only  his  belief  of  the  real  presence.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
MabiUon  and  of  some  other  theologians,  both  Catiiolic  and 
Lutheran,  concerning  Berenger's  doctrine.  (See  Mosheim, 
b.  iii.  part  li.  ch.  3,  note  23,  by  Dr.  Murdoch.) 

After  the  last  declaration  of  Berenger,  Gregory  VII. 
showed  him  great  kindness  and  esteem,  and  allowed  him  to 
return  to  France ;  but  Berenger  once  more  retracted  this 
his  declaration  1079.  Lanfranc  wrote  against  him,  Be- 
renger replied,  and  the  controversy  was  carried  on  according 
to  the  scholastic  method.  Gregory  VII.  took  no  further 
notice  of  the  dispute,  nor  of  Berenger's  retractation.  (See 
a  note  by  Dr.  Murdoch  in  his  edition  of  Mosheim,  where  he 
refers  to  a  curious  treatise  by  Berenger,  which  throws  much 
light  on  bis  intercourse  with  Gregory  VII.,  and  on  the 
opinions  of  that  pontiff  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy ; 
which  treatise  is  found  in  Martene  s  Thegauriu  Aaeedot., 
tCRU.  tv.  p.  99.)  Gregory  seems  to  have  been  for  adhering 
to  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  *  Hoc  est  corpus  meum' 
(Matt  xxvi.  26),  and  not  mquiring  further  into  the  nature 
of  the  mysterious  presence. 

Berenger,  farigued  and  grieved  witli  this  long  controversy, 
retired  to  St  Cosme,  near  Tours,  where  he  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  religious  and  ascetic  exercises  until  1088, 
when  he  died.  (See  Lanfranc**  works;  Berenger's  letters 
ia  the  ngmmrut  Amtahtorum;  and  Louing's  Btrei^aritu 


Turottensis,  Brunswick,  1770,  in  which  was  publiifaad  for 

the  Rnt  time  Berenger's  reply  to  Lanfranc's  treatise  D0 
Corpore  et  Sanguine  J.  C.  which  reply  Lessing  discovered 
in  tlie  library  of  Wolfenbutlel.) 

BERENI'CE  (1),  (Btpivucif,  the  Macedonian  form  of 
*tptvucti),  one  of  the  four  wives  of  Ptolemy  I.,  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  Lagids  in  Egypt,  and  the  mother  of 
Ptolemy  U.,  called  Philadelphus.  Berenice  had  a  son. 
Magas,  by  a  former  husband,  who  was  a^wwards  king  of 
Cyrene. 


Brit.  HuMaiB.  CopMT.  Welfht  307  gnlu. 

The  head  is  said  to  be  that  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  the 
first  Ptolemy :  the  inscription  on  the  other  tide  is  '  King 

Ptolemaeus.* 

BERENrCE  (2).  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
by  Arsinoe  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus.  She  was  the 
sister  of  Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  and  was  given  in  mar- 
riage B.  c.  252  by  her  father  to  Antiochus  II.  king  of  Syria 
called  Theus  or  C!od,  who  divorced  his  wife  Laodioe  on  the 
occasion.  After  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  Antiochus  di- 
vorced Berenice  and  took  back  Laodice,  who  poisoned  her 
husband  and  put  Berenice  to  death  together  with  a  son  whom 
she  had  by  Antiochus.  To  avenge  his  sister's  death. 
Ptolemy  III.,  Euergetes,  inraded  Syria,  put  to  death  Lao- 
dice, and  overran  the  empire  of  the  Seleucidie.  [See  Pro 
LBinr.] 

BERENI'CE  (3),  the  wife  (about  b.c.248)  of  Ptolemy 
III.,  £uerget«B  ;  but  her  parentage  is  doubtful.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Magas,  who  was  king  of  Cyrene  and  half- 
brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  on  the  mother's  side.  Het 
mother's  name  was  Arsinoe,  who,  according  to  Niebuhr's  con- 
jecture, was  the  daughter  of  Lysimachus  and  the  divorced 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  as  stated  in  the  second  article 
on  Arsinoh.  But  the  Berenice  there  mentioned  as  the 
adopted  daughter  of  Magas.  ought  perhaps  to  he  considered 
as  the  real  daughter  of  Magos  by  Arsinoe,  either  the  divorced 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  or  more  probably  another  of 
&e  same  name.  At  least  it  is  certain  that  Berenice,  Ihe 
daughter  of  Hagas,  who  married  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  was 
not  the  Berenice  (2)  who  was  married  to  Antiochus  llieus. 
IT  Bmnice  who  married  Euergetes  waa  the  daughter  of 
Philadelphus  and  the  adopted  daughter  of  Magaa,  we  must 
suppose,  which  is  not  unlikely,  that  Philadelphus  had  two 
daughters  of  the  same  name. 

This  Berenice  is  said  to  have  made  a  vow  of  her  hut 
during  her  husband's  wars  in  Asia.  (Conformably  to  the 
vow,  the  hair  was  placed  in  the  temple  of  Veniis,  from 
which  it  was  stolen,  hut  Conon  of  Samos  declared  that  it 
had  been  taken  up  to  the  skies  and  placed  among  the  seven 
stars  in  the  lion's  tail.  Callimachus  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
occasion  which  is  now  only  known  from  the  beautiful  trans- 
lation by  Catullus— Coma  Berenices.  The  name  of 
Berenice  occurs  in  the  flfUi  line  of  the  Greek  part  of  the 
Roietta  inscription,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  with  tiw 
feminine  form  of  her  husband^s  appellation,  Euergetis,  *  the 
henefhcbress.*  Berenice  was  put  to  death  hy  her  son  Pto 
lemy  IV..  Philopator.  and  his  infamous  minister  Soeibius 

BERENI'CE  (4).  otherwise  called  Cleopatra,  the  only 
legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  VIIL  (Soter  II.),  reigned  six 
months,  the  last  nineteen  days  of  them  in  concert  with  het 
husband  Alexander  II..  who.  according  to  Appian  and 
Porphyry,  murdered  her  nineteen  days  after  the  marriage 
B.C.  81.  It  appears  from  Appian  that  Sulla  determined 
that  this  Alexander,  who  had  long  been  an  exile  from 
Egypt,  should  return  and  share  the  sovereign  power  with 
Berenice. 
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This  ooin  may  fwobably  belong  to  the  Berenice  *  the  in- 
ccription  ia  '  Queen  Berenice.'  Mimet  assigns  it  to  Bere- 
nice (3). 

Th»  portiaita  of  Alexander  H,  and  this  Berenice  appear 
frequently  on  the  great  wall  of  sandstone  whieh  encloses 
the  temple  of  Edfii,  and  the  portrait  of  Berenice  is  always 
the  same.  See  Rosellini,  plate  xxil  flg.  80,  81 ;  and  zxiii. 
39.  which  is  a  fiill-tength  portrait  of  Berenice.  Figs.  80. 
81,  represent  respectively  the  heads  of  Alexander  and 
Berenice,  which  are  distinguished  by  the  handsome  fea- 
tures  that  appear  to  have  characteriied  the  descendants  of 
the  first  Ptolemy.  Zt  would  seem  that  the  great  sculptures 
of  the  inclosure-wall  of  Edfu,  which  cover  it  on  both  sides, 
were  executed  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Alexander  II.  and 
Berenice,  from  which  fact  Rosellini  infers  that  a  longer 
period  must  be  assigned  to  their  joint  reign  than  the  nine- 
teen days  fciven  by  the  chronologers.  The  Athenians 
made  a  oRmxe  statue  of  this  Berenice.  (Pausan.  i.  9.) 

BEKBNI'CE  (5).  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  IX.,  Auletes, 
who  be«ui  to  xetgn  in  Egypt  b.c.  81,  and  sister  of  the  cele- 
brated CJIeopatra.  Daring  the  absence  of  her  fiuther  at 
Rome  Berenice  was  made  regent  which  office  she  held  ttom 
about  B.C.  58  to  B.C.  55.  Cnbinius,  about  the  due  of  b.c. 
95,  came  to  Egypt  with  an  army  and  restored  Auletes,  who 
put  his  daughter  to  death.  Berenice  first  married  Seleucus, 
the  {ffetended  son  of  Antiochus  Eusebes,  a  feeble  man, 
whom,  it  is  said,  she  caused  to  be  strangled ;  and  afterwards 
Archelaus.  who  was  also  put  to  death  on  the  restoration  of 
Auletes.  (See  Clinton's  Phtti  HtUemeit  and  the  audioii- 
ties  there  quoted.) 

BERENI'CE  (6),  a  daughter  of  Herodes  Agrippa  I., 
who  was  the  son  of  Aristobulug,  who  was  the  son  of  Herod 
the  Great.  (Acts  xii. ;  Matthew  iL)  She  was  the  sister  of 
Herodes  Agrippa  II.,  before  whom  Paul  preached  a.d.  63 
(Acta  XXV.  13).  and  the  wife  of  Herodes  of  ChakU,  who 
saama  to  have  been  her  uncle,  and  left  her  a  young  widow. 
Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  fell  in  love  with  Berenioe,  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  at  the  time  when  Syria  declared 
in  favour  of  Vespasian  against  Vitellius.  (Tacit  Hist,  ii 
S,  81.)  Berenice  was  then  a  young  and  very  handsome 
woman.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  she  came  to  Rome 
(a-s.  75),  and  Titus  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  attached 
to  her  that  he  promised  to  marry  her ;  but  on  the  death  of 
his  father  be  sent  Berenice  from  Rome,  much  against  his 
will  and  hers,  when  he  found  that  the  proposed  match  was 
disagreeable  to  the  people.  (Suetonius,  Titw.)  Juvenal 
iSat.  vi.  156)  appears  to  allude  to  this  Berenice  and  her 
brother  Anippa.  Racine  has  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
■ubject  of  Titus  and  Berenioe.  (See  some  remarks  in  the 
Bioerapkit  Vniven^  on  the  age  of  Berenice.) 

BBRBNFCE,  inCyrenaioa.  CSeeBxHOAZi;  andStrabo. 
pL  836-7.  Caaaub.] 

BBRENI'CE.  a  port  on  the  west  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  bay.  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (p.  770) 
under  the  name  of  Acathartus  (obstructed,  see  Strabo)- 
the  island  Ophiodes  (Snake  Island)  is  to  the  south  of  this : 
this  island  produced  topazes.  Belzoni  describes  the  place 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  site  of  Berenice  as  being  near  the 
pmnt  where  it  was  fixed  by  D'Anville  (see  Memoires  sur 
TEgypte  Aneienne,  ^c),  a  little  south  of  the  parallel  of 
14°.  Ptolemy  gives  the  latitude  of  Berenice  at  23°  50^  which 
is  also  the  latitude  of  Syene.  BeUoni  says  the  town  measured 
1600  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  2000  from  east  to  west. 
A  small  temple  built  of  soft  calcareous  and  sand  stone, 
in  the  Egyptian  style,  is  102  feet  bng  and  43  wide.  A 
part  of  the  wall  which  was  uncovered  by  di^ng,  was 
aenl^ured  with  well-executed  figures  in  basBo-rilievo,  in 
the  £gyptian  style :  hieroglyphics  were  also  found  on  the 
wbU. 

The  ncent  survey  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  in  the  years 
1830-1-2-3,  by  Commander  R.  Moresby,  and  Lieutenant 
T.  G.  Carless  of  the  East  India  Company's  service,  confirms 
tile  description  of  Strabo,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  position 
assigned  by  D'Anville  as  the  site  of  Berenice.  According 
to  their  chart,  Berenice  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  the  north 
aide  of  which  is  formed  by  the  promontory  called  Ras  Be- 
nass,  which  is  about  19  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Berenice.  A 
range  of  high  mountains  runs  along  this  part  of  the  coast, 
leaving  near  the  bay  a  small  narrow  strip  on  which  stand 
the  sap|KMed'  ruins  of  Berenice.  The  emerald  mountains, 
whieh  lie  near  the  coast  and  N.W.  of  Berenice,  are  of  great 
Might  -  one  of  them,  called  Jebel  Wady  Lehuma,  about 
34  miks  N.W.'of  Berenioe,  is  marked  in  the  survey  as  visible 


at  120  miles  distance ;  but  this  is  probably  not  quite  conect. 
as  it  would  give  the  mountain  a  height,  in  round  numbers, 
of  9600  feet.  Two  peaks  which  lie  S.  of  Berenice  and  near 
the  coast,  are  marked  respectively  4440  and  4036  feet 
There  is  good  anchorage  inside  of  Ras  Bonus,  but  the  bot- 
tom is  very  foul.  Off  Ras  Benass,  a  few  miles  nearly  due 
S.  is  the  small  island  Macour,  where  the  variation  is  marked 
8^  4'  west  The  lat  of  Berenice  accoitiing  to  the  recent 
survey  is  about  23°  S6^  very  nearly  that  of  Ptolemy ;  the 
long,  is  about  35^  34'  E. 

This  town  of  Berenice  was  built  or  restored  by  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphus ;  and  a  road  was  fbrmed  ttom  Berenice  to 
Coptos  on  the  Nile  (26**  N.  lat.),  by  which  the  merchandise 
of  Arabia,  India,  and  Ethiopia  was  conveyed  on  camels  to 
the  Nile,  and  the  troublesome  navigation  to  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Suez  was  avoided.  This  route  was  chosen,  because 
water  was  found  at  certain  places  in  greater  abundance 
tiian  is  common  in  the  arid  desert  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Nile.  The  halting  places,  ten  in  number,  between 
Berenioe  and  Coptos,  were  of  course  determined  by  the  si- 
tuation of  the  weUs  (Flin.  vi.  23.) :  the  distance  from  Bere- 
nice to  Coptos  is  258  Roman  miles  according  to  Pliny,  or 
266  according  to  the  Antonine  Itinerarj'.  Belzoni,  from  a 
rough  calculation,  concludes  that  Berenice  may  have  had  a 
population  of  about  1 0,000.  (See  Belzoni's  Researehett 
iL  73,  8ec.,  8vo.  ed.) 

BERENPCE.  Panchryaos,  •  all  golden,'  (Plin.  vi.  29.) 
is  placed  by  D'Anville  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  20'^and  21°  N.  lat,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel 
OUaki.  or  Allaki. 

BERENPCE.  Epi-dires,  situated  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Red  Sea,  Becoming  to  Pliny,  on  the  African  side,  and 
on  a  projecting  piece  of  land.  It  was  so  called  from  being 
near  a  place  named  Dira.  (See  D'Anville,  Mimoires,  quoted 
above.) 

BBRSSINA.  The,  (BEREZYNA  or  BERESNA.)  a 
rinr  in  Western  Russia,  which  haa  two  sources,  one 
of  which  lies  in  the  oirete  of  Vileika,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Minsk,  and  the  other  in  the  circle  of  Oshmiana.  in  the  pro- 
vince ct  Vilna.  Its  waters  flow  in  a  broad  channel  and  m  a 
south-eastern  direction,  generally  between  low  and  swampy 
banks  edged  with  reeds  and  rusnes;  it  becomes  navigable 
in  an  early  part  of  its  course,  and  is  not  bordered  by 
any  high  ground  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Borissoff.  The 
Beresina.  after  flowing  past  Beresna  or  Beresino  (a  small 
town  of  about  900  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Minsk),  and 
Bobruisk,  falls  into  the  Dnieper,  after  a  course  of  about 
260  miles,  to  the  north  of  Reshitza  and  south  of  Horwale 
in  the  circle  of  Rogatsheff  and  province  of  Mohileff.  During 
this  course  it  receives  several  small  rivers,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  the  Pliasa,  the  Swisktcs,  which  runs 
through  Minsk,  and  the  Ola.  The  Beresina  has  become 
memorable  fiom  the  disastets  whioh  beftl  the  French  army 
when  Napoleon,  on  his  retreat  from  Moscow,  effected  a  pas- 
sage across  it,  about  nine  miles  above  Borissoff,  on  the  26th 
and  27th  November,  1812.  The  Beresina  or  Lepel  Canal, 
by  uniting  the  Dnieper  with  the  Duna,  has  established  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic :  it  is  about  five  miles  long,  and  unites  the  Diina 
with  ^e  Beresina  by  connecting  uke  Plavia,  out  of  which 
the  Sergutsh  flows  into  the  Beresina,  with  Lake  Bereshta : 
this  last  lake  makes  its  way  into  the  Essa  by  the  channel  of 
the  Bereshta  river,  and  the  Essa  falls  into  Lake  Beloje, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Duna  through  the  river  UUa. 
The  whole  line  from  the  Beresina  to  the  Ulla  is  about  sixty- 
five  miles  in  length,  has  been  rendered  navigable  at  a  con- 
siderable expense,  and  ia  provided  with  several  branch 
canals.  There  is  a  small  nver  also,  called  the  Lesser  Be- 
rerina,  in  the  govemment  of  Mohileff. 

BERESNA  or  BEREZNA,  a  small  town  of  Litde 
Russia  in  the  province  of  Tshemigoff,  is  situated  on  the 
Desna  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six  versts  (about  twenty-four 
miles)  west  of  Tshemigoff;  it  contains  six  churches,  and, 
inclusive  of  the  villages  dependent  upon  it,  has  a  population 
of  about  5500  souls.  51°  26'  N.  lat,  and  31°  50'  £.  long. 
(Vs^voloysky  ) 

BERESOFF,  an  extensive  circle  in  the  province  of  To- 
bolsk, in  Siberia,  traversed  by  the  Ob,  and,  according  to 
G}eorgi,  situated  between  61°  and  77°  N.  lat.,  and  54" 
and  78°  E.  long.  Its  western  boundaries  are  the  Carian 
arm  of  the  Icy  Sea,  and  the  most  northern  part  of  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  province  at 
Archangel;  its  southern  are  the  cir^g^^^^^and 
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Surgutab,  and  its  eastern  that  of  Turuchansk ;  its  northern 
boundary  is  the  Icy  Sea.  The  larger  portion  of  this  im- 
mense district  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle.  Its  waters  are 
the  Lower  Ob,  the  Carian  Sea,  the  lower  line  of  tlie  Ob, 
and  the jgulph  of  Taaaieh,  together  with  all  their  tribu- 
taries. The  chain  of  the  Ural,  which  runs  as  far  north  as 
the  Carian  Sea,  is,  so  far  as  it  respects  this  circle,  of  mo- 
derate elevation,  forming  a  humid,  and  in  many  parts  im- 
passable barrier  of  rock.  The  voods,  which  tenninate 
at  65'  N.  lat.,  gradually  decline  into  indgniflcuce ;  from 
that  point  they  are  succeeded  by  shrubs  and  bushes,  which 
cease  to  grow  at  67^.  The  inhabitants  are  principally  0»- 
tiaks  of  the  Ob,  and  Samoyedes :  the  former  dwbU  in  wretched 
hovels  of  wood  or  earth,  occasionally  changing  their  place  of 
residence,  and  existing  upon  the  produce  of  their  fishing 
and  hunting;  the  latter  wander  among  the  swamps  of 
northern  Russia,  and  depend  on  the  same  pursuits  as  the 
Oatiak,  bui  with  the  aid  of  their  rein  deers.  The  least 
numerous  tribe  in  this  remote  region  are  the  Voguls,  a 
nomadic  race,  who  are  only  met  with  in  the  circles  of  Be- 
resoff  and  Turinsk,  and  whose  whole  property  is  a  few  hunt- 
ing weapons,  a  lance,  a  couple  of  hides,  and  one  or  two 
dogs.  The  Kussians.  consistmg  of  Cossacks,  townsmen,  and 
labourers,  reside  mostly  in  hlodc  houses,  but  those  within  the 
Arctic  circle  lire  together  in  groups  of  what  are  tenned 
*  Simorie/  or  winter-cabins,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  Ostiaks  frequently  erect  their  hovels.  Where  soil  and 
climate  admit,  they  keep  a  couple  of  cows,  some  sheep,  and 
swine ;  but  no  horses  will  thrive,  and  instead  of  that  va- 
luable animal,  dogs  are  used  as  beasts  of  draught  for  trans- 
porting wood,  &c.  The  soil,  which  is  in  general  unsuited 
to  the  growth  of  grain,  is  however  so  productive  in  the 
districts  between  Tobolsk  and  BeresolT,  as  frequently  to 
yield  forty  grains  for  every  grain  of  com  which  is  sown. 
At  Beresoif,  in  particular,  the  spring  growth  of  vegetation 
is  said  to  be  astonishingly  rapid ;  yet  in  summer,  the  alter- 
nations of  heat  and  cold  are  so  excessive,  that  Uie  natives 
never  think  it  safe  to  lay  aside  their  fiirs.  It  is  not  un- 
usual &x  a  &ne  clear  day  to  be  succeeded  during  the  night 
by  a  Iffiavy  fall  of  snow ;  and  frosty  nights  generally  set  in 
with  the  month  of  August. 

Berosoff,  or  Beresova,  *tho  town  of  birch-trees,*  was 
founded  in  1593.  and  became  thv  capital  of  the  circle  in 
1 772  :  by  the  Ostiaks  it  was  formei  ly  called  '  Soungoutshe- 
Vacha,'  and  by  the  Voguls,  '  Khal-ouclie,"  or  the  place 
of  happiness,  the  terms  Soungoutshe  and  Khal  signi- 
fying 'happiness'  in  their  respective  languages.  It  is 
built  on  the  steep  left  bank  of  the  Sosva  or  Lesser 
Ob,  of  twenty  versts  (aboui  fourteen  miles)  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  above  the  junction  of  that  stream  with 
the  Ob.  The  Vogulka,  another  stream,  coming  from  the 
south-west,  flows  into  the  Sosva,  about  two  miles  to  the 
east  of  Beresoff.  Erman  tells  us  ( Voifagefrom  Berlin  to  the 
Icy  Sea,  in  1828),  that '  the  town,  on  his  first  walk  through 
it,  produced  that  impression  upon  his  miml  which  m^ht  be 
upeeted  Tram  the  site  of  the  remotest  of  human  habita- 
^ns ;  the  sky  was  overspread  with  a  monotonous  gloom  of 
rvnids,  and  the  day  srarL-ely  distinguishable  from  the  twi< 
light:  it  was  mled  in  that  "sumratshnui  din,"  or  semi- 
darkness,  which  a  Russian  poet  justly  describes  as  produc- 
ing a  talismanic  effect  on  the  heart  of  every  northman,  as 
one  of  these  blessings,  over  the  loss  of  which  the  poor  Sa- 
moyede,  were  he  under  a  Neapolitan  sky,  would  nine,  as 
over  the  deprivation  of  his  dearest  treasure."  The  houses, 
about  200  in  number,  are  built  with  planks  of  immense 
size,  are  entered  in  general  from  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and 
connectea  l>y  wooden  walls  with  the  '  banyi,"  or  baths,  store- 
houses, Stc.,  which  are  of  inferior  height  and  form  a  courl- 
yatvL  Though  there  are  wide  intervsJs  between  them,  they 
are  ranged  in  streets  running  towards  the  north  and  east. 
On  opposite  side  of  the  Soswa  or  Sosna  (pinu-tree), 
which  is  with  great  propriety  so  called  from  the  handsome 
forest  of  pines,  that  stretches  along  the  precipitous  banks 
of  that  stream,  Erman  describes  '  the  wlmle  expanse  to 
the  hoiixon  itself,  as  one  uninterrupted  plain  of  snow  and 
ice nor  '  was  there  sound  or  object  to  break  the  cheer- 
less gloom  which  per\'aded  the  streets  of  Beresoff,  but 
columns  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  chimneys."  It  con- 
tains three  churches  and  about  1900  inhabitants,  mostly 
Cossacks,  and  inclusive  of  numbers  of  exiles,  who  are 
banished  to  this  distant  and  inhospitable  country  for  poli- 
tical or  other  offences.  The  people  of  the  town  earn 
their  livehhood  by  the  chase  and  flthtng :  tbey  barter  fan. 


skins,  &c.,  for  Hour,  meat,  tobaooo,  IronwaM,  and  brand; 
brought  by  the  Tobolsk  dealers,  whose  craft  are  floated 
down  the  Trti:th  into  the  Ob.  Beresoff  is  the  Aivourite 
place  of  resort  for  the  Ostiaks  and  Vc^ls,  and  has  a  very 
considerable  annual  fair.  The  imperial  favourite,  Princa 
MenzikofT,  died  in  disgrace  in  this  town  in  1731.  It  is  si 
tuated  about  030  versts  (620  miles)  to  the  north  of  Tobol^ 
in  63<>  &6'  N.  Int.  and  65<*  IS'  E.  long.  The  ptOlisadeil 
spot.  Ohsdorsk,  which  lies  on  the  r^ht  bank  of  toe  Pointy 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ob.  and  is  the  moat  northern 
possession  of  Russia  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  is  »  de- 
pendency of  Beresoff.  It  is  described  by  Erman  as  oontain- 
mg  B  church  of  wood,  some  dark  wooden-houses  (Vs£\'o- 
loysky  says  Ave  only)  inhabited  by  Cossacks,  and  several 
humble  Ostiak  cabins,  or  '  Yurtas,*  which  are  scattered  in  ft 
picturesque  manner  on  the  hills,  separated  by  narrow  clefts, 
which  form  the  right  bank  of  (he  Polui.  Ohsdorsk  ia  1 188 
vents  (about  792  miles)  to  the  north  of  Tobolsk. 

BERG,  formerly  a  duchy  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
bounded  by  the  duchy  of  Cleves  on  the  north,  by  the  earl- 
dom of  Mark  and  the  duchy  of  WesLphu'iia  iui  the  east,  by 
the  Westerwald.  or  rather  the  Nisterwald  (forest  of  Urn 
Nister,  a  small  river),  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Rhine  on 
the  west  In  the  year  1 802  the  duchy  of  B«^  contained 
an  area  of  1134  square  mil^,  with  294,710  inhabitant^ 
twenty-four  towns,  and  eighty-one  villages  and  hamlets* 
and  its  net  income  was  about  300,000  gulden,  or  *29.000i. 
That  portion  of  the  duchy  which  lies  towards  the  Rhine  is 
level  and  productive,  hut  the  eastern  parts  of  it  are  covered 
with  forests  and  hills.  It  does  not  yield  grain,  or  support 
cattle  enough  for  the  use  of  the  population,  which  is  denser 
than  in  any  other  partof  Grermany  ;  hut  it  abounds  in  copper, 
lead,  quicksilver,  and  particulariy  iron,  and  contains  numei^ 
ous  iron,  steel,  linen,  cotton,  woollen,  and  soap  manufac- 
tories. The  yearly  amount  of  merchandise  of  all  kind* 
which  it  produces  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  IfiQOfiOOL 
sterling. 

After  the  line  of  the  first  counts  of  Berg  had  become  ex- 
tine^  which  occurred  in  the  year  1348,  their  possessions  d*- 
volved  to  the  then  prince  of  Juliers  (juUch) ;  in  1380  tbey 
were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  forty -three  yean 
afterwards  the  principality  of  Juliers  was  incorporated  wiUi 
them.  This  line  of  princes  becoming  also  extinct  in  151 1, 
both  Ber^  and  Juliers  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Cleves ;  and 
again  their  line  failing  in  1609,  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  elector-palatine  both  laid  claim  to  the 
dukedom,  which  at  that  period  comprehended  likewise  the 
earldoms  of  Mark  and  Ravensberg.  After  a  long  series 
of  wars  they  agreed,  in  1 624,  to  hold  the  entire  territory 
in  joint  posi^ession  ;  and  this  state  of  things  subsisted 
until  the  year  1666,  when  they  divided  it  between  them. 
Berg  was  assigned  to  the  electors-palatine,  whose  possessions 
subsequently  merging  into  the  electorate  of  Bavaria,  which 
was  created  a  kingdom  at  the  hegmning  of  the  present 
century,  it  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  Bavarian  crown  in 
the  year  1806.  Tt  now  became  the  chief  province  of  die 
grand-duchy  of  Berg,  instituted  b^  Napoleon  on  the  ISth  of 
March  in  that  year,  and  in  conjunction  with  this  dudiy 
comprised  the  bishoprick  of  Munster,  the  earldoms  of  Mar^ 
Lin^n,  Tecklenburg,  Bentbeim,  Dortmund,  and  other  ter- 
ritories in  those  quarters,  extending  altogether  over  a  surftce 
of  about  6698  square  miles,  and  possessing  a  population  of 
nearly  900,000  souls.  Joachim  Murat,  Napoleon  s  brothcp- 
m-law,  was  constituted  sovereign  of  this  new  principality 
and  retained  it  until  the  year  1808,  when  Napoleon  placed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Naples.  On  the  3rd  of  March  in  the 
following  year.  Napoleon's  nephew,  then  crown-prince  cf 
Holland,  was  made  grand-duke  of  Berg,  with  reser\'ation  of 
the  governing  power  to  France  until  he  became  of  age.  Two 
years  afterwaids  Napoleon,  however,  stripped  the  grand 
duchy  of  certain  districts  amounting  to  1281  square  mile* 
in  area,  for  Ae  purpose  of  incorporating  them  with  the 
French  empire.  After  a  hnelt  existence  of  eight  years  the 
grand  duchy  was  extinguished  altogether,  and  its  component 
parts  being  transferred  to  Prussia,  umler  the  settlemfflit 
made  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  the  larger  portion 
of  them  was  included  in  the  province  of  Diiss^dorf,  and 
the  remainder  was  consolidated  with  that  of  Juliers,  (Aleves, 
anil  Berg. 

BE'RGAMO,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  and  the  capital  of  a  ■ 
province  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  45*  4*2' 
N.  lat.,  and  9°  37'  E.  long.,  twenty-five  miles  N.E.  of  Milan, 
and  twenty-eight  N.W.  of  Brescia.  Jit  is  built  un  the  brow 
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•f  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensire  view  of  the  Milanese 
plaia  towards  the  gouth,  while  on  the  northern  side  the  Alps 
of  Taltelina  and  the  Grisons  are  seen  rising  one  above  the 
other.  Bergamo  lies  between  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  Brembo  and  the  Serto,  two  affluentg  of  the  Adda.  The 
province  of  Bergamo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Brescia,  on  the  north  by  Valtelina,  on  the  north-west  by  the 
pravtnee  of  Como,  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that 
of  Milan.  The  greater  part  of  the  ground  is  verj-  moun- 
tainous, consisting  chiefly  of  the  valleys  of  the  Brembo  and 
.  the  Serio,  and  the  upper  valley  of  the  C^tio  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  Lake  of  Iseo.  The  principal  productions  of 
the  soil  are  wine,  oil,  and  fruits ;  vast  plantations  of  mul- 
berry-trees supply  the  silk  worms,  which  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  mountains  afford  pasture  to 
numerous  flocks  of  sheep ;  and  many  canals  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation.  Iron-mines  and  iron-works,  and 
manufactures  of  woollens,  are  also  branches  of  industry  in 
this  province.  The  population  is  about  330,000.  The 
people  an  hardy,  laborious,  and  intelligent 

The  town  of  Bergamo  and  its  extensive  suburbs  eontain 
30,000  inhabitants.   The  town  is  surrounded  by  valls  and 
dttebes,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  Among 
the  churches  of  Bergamo,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  ca- 
thedral ;  the  ehurch  of  Santa  Maria  Ma^iore,  which  has 
several  good  paintings,  and  aflne  monument  to  the  memory 
of  Bartolomeo  Colleone,  a  celebrated  captain  of  the  four- 
teenth century ;  the  church  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Qrata, 
which  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  gildinr  and  gold  orna- 
ments ;  that  of  St.  Alessandro,  which  is  ri^  in  paintings ; 
and  the  church  of  St  Augustine,  in  which  is  the  tomb  of 
Ambrogio  Calepino,  the  lexicographer,  who  was  a  native  of 
Calepio,  near  the  lake  of  Iseo.    Toe  Academy  of  Painting, 
fbunaed  bv  Count  Giacomo  Carrara,  has  several  paintings  of 
Titian,  Tintoretto,  Giorgione,  Paul  Veronese,  and  other  great 
masters.   There  an  also  [>rivate  glories,  belonging  to  the 
fkmilies  Scotti,  Rosa,  Terzi,  fltc.   Bei^mo  has  given  birth 
to  several  painters  of  note,  such  as  the  elder  Palms,  Moroni, 
Lotto,  Cavagna,  &e.  (See  Tassi,  File  del  Pittori,  Scultori, 
ed  Architetti  Bergamaschi,  4  vols.  4to.  1 793 ;  and  Bartoli, 
PitttnVt  Seulture,  ed  ArchUetture  delts  ChiuM  ed  altri 
Lma^kipubNici  eti  Bergamo,  1 774.)  Bernardo  Tasso,  a  poet 
of  some  merit,  and  father  of  ttie  celebrated  Torquato  Tasso, 
and  the  learned  Tiraboschi,  the  historian  of  Italian  litera- 
ture, were  natives  of  Bergamo.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
buildings  of  Bergamo  is  the  Fiera,  in  which  the  annual  fair  is 
held,  in  the  month  of  August.   It  is  a  vast  quadrangle, 
with  three  gates  on  each  side,  and  courts  and  streets  within : 
it  contains  600  shops,  in  which  all  the  various  manufactures 
of  Lombardy,  and  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
are  exposed  ftr  siJe,   During  the  fhir  of  1833,  goods  were 
add  to  Ae  amount  of  between  twenty-flve  and  twen^-six 
milfitms  of  Uvres,  or  above  one  million  sterling :  one-thinl  of 
the  whofo  consisted  of  silk.  {BoUetHno  StatuneotU  Milano.y 
Betgano  u  a  lrishop*s  see ;  it  has  a  public  library,  with 
45,000  volumes;  a  lyceum,  and  a  gymnanum  for  public 
instruction,  besides  the  seminary  for  the  diocese,  a  collie 
for  boarders,  and  several  private  establishments  for  educa- 
tion.   The  whole  province  had,  in  1S32,  487  elementary 
schools  for  hoys,  and  452  for  girls,  which  were  attended 
during  that  year  by  20,898  of  the  former,  and  18,668  of  the 
tatter,  which,  compared  with  the  population,  is  the  greatest 
number  of  pupils  amon^  all  the  provinces  of  Lombardy. 
(Serristori,  Saggxo  Statiatieo  detr  ItaUa.)  There  is  also  a 
bouse  of  industry,  an  asylum  for  youthfhl  vagrants,  insti- 
tuted in  1815,  1^  a  private  ecclesiastic.  Carlo  Botta,  for  the 
purpose  of  nelairaing  boys  from  bad  practices  and  enabling 
diem  to  earn  theirbrud ;  several  hospitals,  dispensaries,  &c.  < 
It  is  observed,  however,  that  beggars  u%  more  numerous  in 
Bergamo  than  in  almost  any  town  of  North  Italy. 

The  foundation  of  Bergamo,  or  Bei^mum,  is  attributed 
by  some  to  the  Orobii.  who  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
the  Etruscans.   The  Cenomani  GauU  invaded  the  country, 
and  the  building,  or  at  least  the  restoration  of  Bergomum, 
is  ascribed  to  tnem.    Bergomum  was  afterwards  made  a 
Roman  munidpium.    On  the  fall  of  the  western  empire, 
Bergomum  was  burnt  by  Alaric.   It  was  afterwards  rebuilt 
by  the  Longobards,  and  again  destroyed  about  the  year  : 
900  by  tiie  Hungarians.    In  the  tenth  century  Arnulph  < 
king  of  Germany,  and  afterwards  emperor,  made  it  a  ' 
county,  of  which  he  gave  the  investiture  to  the  bishop,  i 
It  became  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Lonbard  league  against  i 
Frederic  BvbatMsa,  and,  by  the  paaee  of  Coortanee,  i 


I  secured  its  own  independence.    It  suflered  afterwards 
during  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Guibelines,  and  in 
the  thirteenth  century  it  became  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  a  chief  called  Filippo  Torriani,  was  taken  by  the 
Visconti  of  Milan  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  passed  successively  under  the  tyranny  of  several 
native  and  foreign  chiefii,  until  at  last,  in  1427,  its  citizens 
gave  themselves  up  voluntarily  to  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
to  which  Bergamo  remained  flrmly  attached  till  the  destruc- 
tioh  of  that  republic  by  Bonaparte  in  1797.   The  country 
people  of  the  province  of  Bergamo  have  a  peculiar  dialect, 
in  which  the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  stage  is  made  to  ex- 
press himself.    This  character  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
ceived as  an  imitation,  or  rather  caricature,  of  the  manners 
and  language  of  the  people  of  the  Val  Brembana,  or  valley 
of  the  rirer  Brembo,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pantaloon 
was  the  representative  of  the  people  of  Venice,  Policinella 
of  those  of  Acerra  and  Campania  in  general,  &c. 
BERGAMOT.  the  fVurant  fruit  of  a  species  of  Citrus. 
BERGAMOT,  ESSENCE  OF,  an  essential  oil,  ob- 
tained both  by  pressure  and  distillation  ftom  the  rind  of 
the  bergamot,  the  ripe  fhiit  of  the  citrui  bervamium  .*  it  is 
limpid,  yellowish,  and  fluid ;  that  procurea  by  ptessun  is 
not  BO  fluid  as  that  yielded  by  distillation,  hut  its  odour  is 
more  agpreeable. 

The  specific  gravity  of  essence  of  bei^amot  is  0*888,  its 
smell  resembles  that  of  oranges,  and  it  is  used  as  perfume ; 
at  a  little  below  32°  Fahr.  it  becomes  solid. 

Vauquelin  made  a  set  of  experiments  to  discover  the 
effects  that  were  produced  by  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
this  oil,  in  order  that  the  fraud  which  is  commonly  practised 
of  mixing  them  might  be  detected.  He  found  that  100 
measures  of  alcohol  dissolved  SO  measures  of  oil,  but  that 
there  were  set'eral  anomalies  in  the  proportions  in  which 
smaller  quantities  of  alcohol  dissolved  the  oil.  The  general 
results  are :  1.  That  the  oil  of  bei^mot  may  contain  eight 
percent  of  alcbhoUof  the  speciilc  gravity  0*817,  without  its 
being  perceptible  when  mixed  with  water.  2.  That  when 
it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  it,  the  surplus  operates, 
dissolving  about  one-third  of  its  volume  of  oil.  3.  That  a 
small  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  the  alcohol  diminishes 
remarkably  its  action  upon  the  oil ;  since  alcohol  of  ^Kcific 
gravity  0  880  dissolves  only  l-28th  of  its  volume,  while  pun 
idcohol  dissolves  almost  half  its  volume.  4.  That  when  we 
mix  alcohol  with  a  volatile  oil,  a  mutual  exchange  takes 
place  between  the  two  fluids,  the  relation  of  which  must 
vary  with  the  purity  of  the  alcohol ;  this  last  dissolves  the 
wt,  whilst  the  oil  absorbs  the  alcohol.  5.  That  when  we 
mix  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'847,  for  example,  with  oil  of 
bergamot  which  is  0-856,  the  alcohol  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  oil  swims  upon  it :  this  depends  upon  the  oil  ab- 
sorbing a  part  of  the  pun  alcohol,  and  thus  rendering  the 
remainder  more  dense,  while  it  becomes  itself  more  light 
$.  That  there  takes  place  a  kind  of  deeomvosition  of  the 
water  and  alcohol  by  the  oil ;  from  which  it  may  be  sus- 
pected thai,  if  we  were  to  mix  a  small  quantity  of  diluted 
alcohol  with  a  large  quantit)|  of  volatile  oil,  the  water  would 
be  separated,  and  be  precipitated  alone  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  vessel.  Hence  we  learn  that  the  dealers  in  perfumes 
may  introduce  eight  per  cent,  of  alcohol  into  them  without 
our  being  able  to  detect  the  fraud  by  the  ordinary  means ; 
but  it  may  be  discovered  by  the  assistance  of  the  spirit  hy- 
drometer, as  the  density  wilt  be  diminished  by  about 
1-lOOth  part.  Sulphuric  sether  does  not  act  on  the  oil  of 
bergamot  Nke  alcohol ;  it  unites  with  it  in  all  proportions, 
and  the  fluids  do  not  afterwards  separate. 

BERGEN,  in  the  kingdom  of  Norw^,  and  the  province 
of  S6ndn  Bergenbuus,  is  situated  in  62**  23'  24"N.  lat.,  and 
SP  20^  E.  bmg.  from  Cheenwich.  At  an  early  period,  attracted 
by  the  prolific  fisheries  on  the  coast,  and  particularly  by  the 
herring-fishery,  a  number  of  fishermen  were  induced  to 
settle  round  a  gulf  of  the  North  Sea,  on  a  part  of  which 
the  town  is  now  built.  Its  convenient  situation  for  trade 
induced  one  of  the  antient  kin^s  of  Norway,  Olaf  Kyrre, 
to  enlarge  the  place,  and  to  build  a  regular  town  there  in 
1069  or  1070. 

The  island,  called  Askden,  situated  about  three  English 
miles  from  the  town,  forms  a  bulwark  against  tbe  sea,  and  en- 
closes the  large  bay  ByeQdrden,  which  forming  two  branches, 
called  Vaagen  and  Puddefjdnlen,  encircles  the  town.  The 
town  is  built  on  a  promontory,  and  extends  round  that  part  of 
the  bay  called  Vaagen,  which  constitutes  the  real  harbour. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  town  are  two  Uk^iXiUe-and^toK 
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Lnngvga&rift  Vandet,  communieating  with  the  Pnddef  jikd, 
so  that  the  town  is  almost  entirely  surround^  by  water,  and 
only  joins  the  mainland  on  the  north-east  side.  The  town 
is  enclosed  by  high  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  (Atri- 
ken)  is  2072  Rhinelandish  (or  about  2600  English)  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Tm  armorial  bearings  of  the  tewn  represent  an  antitfue 
castle,  beneath  which  are  seven  balls,  [urobably  in  allusion 
to  the  seven  suirounding  mountains. 

Many  commercial  privileees  wen  granted,  and  varioiu 
useful  institutt(»i8  estobliahea  in  the  town  during  the  reign 
ofOiaf  Kyrre ;  he  likewise  adorned  it  with  several  mamii- 
fleent  buildings,  among  which  was  Christ  Church,  which  is 
described  as  having  been  a  beauUfUl  specimen  of  archi- 
tecture, and  was,  moreover,  the  first  Christian  temple  erected 
inBeigen.  Itwas pulled  downin  1531.  The paUtce (Koogs- 
gaarden)  was  also  built  in  his  reign,  and  was  situated  on 
the  spot  on  which  the  fortress  now  stands :  this  fort,  which 
has  been  several  times  destroyed  by  fire,  was  Femodelled, 
and  made  a  regular  fortress  in  1646. 

Olaf  Kyrre  being  on  friendly  terms  with  England  and 
Scotland,  favoured  these  nations  with  many  commercial 
privileges,  and  they  were  the  first  fbieigners  who  setUed  in 
Bergen. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  for  a  period 
of  about  130  years,  Bergen  was  a  sort  of  residence  for  the 
antient  Idngs  of  Norway,  a  dieumstance  which  greatly  con- 
faibuted  to  its  prosperity.  Trade  was  carried  on  partly  with 
Noidlandine,  partly  with  the  islands  of  F»r6e,  the  Ork- 
neys, Iceland,  and  Greenland.  In  the  year  1278,  the  Ger- 
man merchants  of  the  Hanse  Towns  obtained  permission  to 
settle  in  and  trade  with  Bergen,  by  whom  the  English  and 
Scotch  were  gradually  displaced,  and  at  last  entirely  ex- 
pelled in  the  year  1312.  As  the  policy  of  this  body  was  to 
monopolise  the  trade  of  Europe,  they  used  every  means  to 
establish  themselves  in  a  place  so  advantageously  situated  for 
trade  as  Bergen,  which  was  at  that  time  the  central  point  for 
the  whole  trade  of  Norway,  and  offered  in  particular  the 
best  opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  fish  trade.  In  attaining 
this  end, 'they  availed  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  the 
kings  during  political  disturbances,  and  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  those  early  times,  as  to  matters  of  trade. 
Their  privileges  were  confirmed  and  extended,  in  1343,  by 
King  Magnus  Smack.  From  this  date  they  acquired  a 
complete  ascendency  in  tlie  town,  supplanted  the  inbabitants 
in  every  branch  of  commerce  (even  that  with  Nordlandene. 
although  this  was  positively  interdicted  them),  and  usurped 
an  almost  despotic  dominion  over  the  townsmen  tot  more 
than  one  century  and  a  half. 

About  the  year  1435  the  Hanseatics  formed  a  fixed  trading 
establishment  in  Bergen,  called  the  Hanseatic  Contoiry 
whose  clerks,  servants,  &c.  were  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  the  Hanse  Towns,  acted  by  their  directions, 
frequently,  in  their  insolence,  set  the  laws  and  authorities  of 
the  country  at  defiance,  caused  the  citizens  every  kind  of 
molestation,  and  even  carried  things  so  far  as  to  fortify  their 
own  quarter  of  the  town,  which,  as  it  occupied  the  whole 
quay,  ^ve  them  the  complete  command  of  the  harbour. 
As  an  instance  of  their  violence,  may  he  mentioned  the 
murder  of  the  governor,  Olaf  NeUsen,  and  Bishop  Torleif, 
on  the  lat  of  September,  1 453,  who  had  incurred  their  dis- 
pleasure and  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  together  wiUi  sixty 
other  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  convent,  which 
was  burnt  at  the  same  time.  To  prevent  their  forming 
alliances  with  the  inhabitants,  they  were  prevented  by  their 
statutes  from  marrying,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
a  licentiousness  became  prevalent  in  the  town  that  exceeded 
all  bounds.  In  their  insolent  conduct  towards  the  citizens 
they  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  foreign  mechanics, 
who  had  Ifkewise  established  themselves  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  the  town,  where  they  also  exercised  unlimited 
ttominion.  The  oppressed  citizens  frequently  presented  their 
complaints  to  the  govemniBnt,  but  vhor  wrongs  were  not 
redresseil  until  Fr«lerick  II.  f>S  Denmark,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1560.  issued  an  Act,  called  Odense  Recess,  which 
placed  more  definite  limits  to  the  privileges  of  the  Hanse- 
aticd,  and  became  a  law,  according  to  which  the  quairels 
between  tho  Hanseatics  and  the  citizens  were  decided.  This 
act  entirely  broke  the  supremacy  of  the  Hanseatics,  which 
had  previously  received  a  severe  shock  from  the  vigorous 
conduct  of  Walkendorff.  who  was  appointed  go\'ernor  in 
15j6,  ami  became  aJlerwords  celebrated  for  his  disputes  with 
the  astnnomor,  Tycho  Brahe.   From  this  period  the  usurped 


authority  of  the  Hanseatics  was  at  an  end.  Other  natioBi, 
English.  French,  Spanish,  Sec  began  to  trade  with  Bergen, 
in  which  the  citizens  themselves  also  partook.  AltbcniKh 
the  Hanseatic  confederacy  was  dissolved  in  1630,  Hamburgh, 
Lubec,  and  Bremen,  still  continued  to  possess  extensive 
privileges  in  Bergen ;  but  as  the  citizens  got  possession  ol 
the  tnwing  houses  on  the  quay,  their  power  and  influence 
gradually  declined.  In  1 763.  when  the  last  of  these  camo 
into  the  hands  of  a  dtizen.  Uie  only  remnant  of  the  influence 
of  foreigners,  which  had  continiwd  during  four  eenturies, 
entirely  dist^peared. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  may  be  divided  into  two  faianchea.  the 
internal  and  the  fneign  trader   Of  the  first,  that  with  the 
northern  provinces  ctf  Norway,  called  Nordlandene,  is  the 
most  important.   These  provinces  receive  from  Bergen  the 
greater  part  both  of  die  necessaries  and  the  luxuries  of  life ; 
and  the  latter  in  much  greater  quantities  than  might  be 
imagined,  the  taste  for  luxury  having  of  late  considerably 
increased  among  the  inhabitants  of  Nordlandene.  In  re- 
turn. Bergen  receives  from  these  provinces  large  quantities 
of  fish,  herrings,  roes  (rogn),  fish-oil,  tallow,  sluns.  feathers. 
&c.,  all  which  articles  are  brought  by  the  Nordlandmen 
themselves  in  their  own  vessels  to  Bergen.   They  come  to 
Bergen  twice  a  vear  with  their  own  yachts,  the  first  time  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  which  period  U  deno- 
minated the  flist  meeting  (f&rste  atevne) ;  the  seeond  meet- 
,  ing  takes  place  from  the  middle  td  August  to  the  middle  of 
September.  Attheflrstof  these  meetings  frnn  forty  to  fifty 
yachts  arrive,  loaded  with  about  16,000  Darrels(t(mdsr) of 
fish-oil  and  roes  (rogn),  and  some  fish  of  the  summer  end 
autumn  fishing  of  the  preceding  year.   At  the  last  meet- 
ing there  generally  arrive  seventy  or  eighty  yachts,  with 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  voger  of  fish  (a  vog  is  about 
36  lbs.).    If  one  barrel  of  oil  is  valued  at  12  dollars*,  one 
barrel  of  roes  at  3  dollars,  and  a  vog  of  fish  at  96  shillings, 
their  annual  amount  may  be  estimated  at  350,000  dotlus 
(about  60,000^  sterling).   The  yachts  are  diffierenUy  con- 
structed from  other  vessels.   In  respect  to  their  tonnage 
they  are  equal  to  very  large  vessels ;  but  notwithstanding 
their  long  and  perilous  navigation,  they  are  all  open  and 
clinker  built    They  stow  in  ^neral  from  3000  to  6000 
voger  offish,  but  there  are  soma  which  can  stow  10,000.  At 
the  stem  they  have  a  high  and  spacious  oabin ;  the  bow  is 
likewise  very  high,  and  they  have  no  bowspriL  Between 
the  eabin  and  ue  bows  the  vessels  are  reiy  wide,  but  not 
very  high :  when  they  are  loading,  a  numbn-  of  Img  pt^ 
are  placed  on  both  sides,  against  which  boards  are  lud  in 
an  horizontal  position.   Between  tl  is  fence  the  cai^go  is 
stowed,  which  then  rises  from  six  h  ei^t  yards  above  the 
water,  altiiough  the  sides  of  the  vessel  are  scarce  elevated 
two-thirds  of  a  yard  above  the  surface.   In  oroer  that  the 
cargo  may  not  break  the  fence  by  its  weight,  the  poles  are 
bound  with  strong  ropes.    At  the  top  of  the  cu^  thin 
boards  (flager)  are  laid  close  together,  which  form  a  sort  of 
deck.  The  tackle  is  extremely  simple,  consisting  of  one 
very  high  mast,  which  is  fastened  with  a  few  strong  ropes, 
without  shrouds ;  -to  this  is  made  fost  a  veiy  lai^  sqnufr 
sail,  which  is  enlaraed  or  diminished  aoeording  to  the  rtate 
of  the  weather  and  uu  ca^o.  All  this  description  (tf  Tesadi 
may  be  distin^sbed  flrom  others  by  their  having  two  la^ 
black  squares  m  the  upper  corners  of  the  sail,  the  origin  of 
which  IS  not  exactly  known.   Each  yacht  has  a  crew  of 
eight,  ten,  <x  twelve.  aectHtding  to  her  size.   Although  the 
navigation  is  long  and  dangerous  for  open  and  heavy-laden 
vessels,  they  are  very  seldom  wrecked  or  lost :  they  sail  only 
when  they  nave  fair  wind  along  the  coast;  when  it  is  oon- 
trary,  they  take  in  sail  and  come  to  anchor. 

It  may  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  a  shut 
account  of  the  fishing  in  Nordlandene.  in  which  the  trade  of 
Bergen  originates.  This  fishing  may  be  divided  under  two 
heads,  the  winter  and  summer  fishing,  the  former  of  whidh 
is  the  more  important,  and  is  only  carried  on  for  taking  the 
lam  cod-fish,  called  in  Norwe^an  skrei  (aeelltu  mofor 
fw^onf).  This  fish  is  found  in  immense  quantities  round 
the  islands  of  Lofoden  (68**  30'  N.  lat) :  it  varies  only  in 
number  and  fatness.  The  fatness  gradually  increases  or 
decreases  during  a  period  of  about  seven  years :  the  cause 
of  this  is  unknown.  In  the  beginning  of  February  the  flak 
arrive  in  large  shoals  (Jiskebjerg,  *  mountains  of  fish'),  in 
layers  one  over  the  other,  and  several  yards  in  thickness. 
They  are  found  by  means  of  a  lead,  and  the  shoals  are  so 
dense,  that  it  is  with  some  difiiculty  that  tlie  Icail  is  sunk 
*  Si  KomgUii  Mlitn  tmn  bcra  niianiei  m  ^ckI  to  W,  fUriii^  * 
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duongfa  tbein.  Sometinies  tfae  flah  come  w  near  tbe  land, 
that  one  end  of  the  net  is  fastened  on  shore.  The  principal 
fishing-banks  are  situated  from  half  a  mile  to  one  mile  and  a 
balf  (Nordland  measure)  from  the  land,  in  a  depth  of  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  fathoms.  At  the  end  of  March,  or  the 
banning  of  April,  the  fish  leave  the  banks  and  return  to 
the  ocean  ;  these  enormous  quantities  approach  the  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  difiusing  their  spawn,  and  thus  they  sacri- 
fice their  \ite  in  order  to  propagate  the  species. 

To  this  fishing  the  peasuitry  oonw  from  the  vh<^  of 
Nwdlxnd  and  Fimnarun  in  their  hosts  and  yachts ;  and 
many  other  vessels  from  Berssnt  Trondlgem,  and  the  towns 
in  Nordlandene,  in  order  to  aaj  raw  flshi  wbieh  they  after- 
wards prepare  as  stockfi^,  and  roes.  Vnm  Helgeland, 
and  that  part  of  the  district  of  SaHea  to  the  south  of 
FoldenfjArd,  the  flshermim  always  come  to  Lofoden  in  their 
yachts :  those  from  the  northera  and  nearer  districts  come 
only  in  boats.  The  proceeding  of  the  former  is  as  follows : 
— At  the  end  of  January  they  equip  themselves  for  their 
departure  with  victuals,  fishing-tackle,  &c.,  which,  under 
the  denomination  of  bormkab,  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts,  one  of  which  is  embarked  in  their  boats,  and  the  other 
in  the  yacht  that  accompanies  them.  This  is  done  partly  in 
order  to  lighten  the  boats,  and  partly  that  they  may  not  be 
too  mueh  embarrassed  shoold  the  one  or  the  other  be  lost 
The  fishermen  divide  tlwnsdves  into  what  are  ealled  (baad- 
bntg^)  boat-^ilds,  who  fish  in  commm,  and  divide  dw  pro- 
duce aeeordtng  to  certain  ragolatioiM.  A  boat-Knild  oonsMts 
of  two  boats,  each  with  ten  oars  and  five  men.  Every  twen^ 
or  thirty  of  these  boat-guilds  have  a  yacht  in  common. 
During  the  fishing  the  yuht  remains  at  the  flsherr.  and  is 
used  as  a  sort  <d  magasine  by  the  fidiMmen.  When  the 
fishing  is  ended,  the  Uvers  «qd  roes  are  salted  down  in 
barrels  and  put  on  board  tiie  jrachts.  On  tbe  return  of  the 
yacht  to  the  harbour  from  which  it  is  freighted,  the  hver  ia 
unloaded,  boiled,  and  converted  into  oil.  It  is  then  re- 
shipped,  together  with  tfae  prepared  fish  that  may  chance  to 
have  remained  from  the  former  year ;  after  which  the  yacht 
proceeds  to  Be^n.  This  is  what  is  called  the  first  meeting. 
They  generally  arrive  in  Bei^gen  by  the  end  of  May  or  the  be- 
ginning of  June.  The  yacht  on  its  return  enters  its  harbour, 
takes  on  board  tJw  empty  liver-bairels,  flohnig  implem«its, 
8ec.  nquired  fin-  the  winter  flying,  and  mub  to  Lirfbdm, 
adiere  tbe  dried  rund-fisb  is  embarked  and  carried  to  Bei^n. 
This  is  the  last  meeting ;  and  on  returning  finm  this  voyage 
their  task  is  finished  for  that  year.  The  yacht  ia  paid  for 
this  voyage  by  a  share  in  the  produce  of  the  fishing.  This  is 
divided  for  each  boat-guild  into  eleven  parts,  of  which  every 
man  receives  one;  the  eleventh  part  is  divided  between 
the  owners  of  the  yacht  and  the  proprietors  of  tfae  boats. 

To  tbe  complete  equipment  of  a  boat-guild  belong  oars, 
masts,  sails,  tackle,  and  the  requisite  implements  for  fish- 
ing, either  with  net  or  with  line.  Each  guild  has  six  or 
eight  nets,  of  thirty  fathoms  in  length,  tbirQ'  meshes  in 
d^h,  weiy  mesh  Ming,  when  extended,  six  inches  long, 
eomposed  of  strong  double  hemp  threads.  The  lines  are 
1000  faAoms  in  length,  to  which  ara  attached  1200  large 
tinned  iron  hooks,  by  strings  of  a  fathom  in  len^.  Besides 
this,  every  man  must  be  nimished  with  provisions  for  two 
o<  three  months.  The  expense  of  each  man's  equipment 
ftom  Helgeland  is  estimated  at  about  40  dollars  (6/.  13*.  4d.). 
The  boat  ia  either  the  proper^  tiilho  fishermen,  or  is  hired 
by  them  for  the  voyage. 

The  fishermen  from  Nordlandene  commonly  unite  them- 
selves in  companies  of  twen^,  for^,  or  sixty  boats,  and  sail 
along  the  coast  of  Helgeland  and  Salten  to  the  islands 
call^  Grot^en  and  Lovwn.  Here  they  wait  for  favourable 
winds  to  pass  the  bay  WestQ6rd,  at  the  spot  where  it  is  about 
fi»ty  English  miles  across.  They  are  sometimes,  during  the 
short  days,  detained  hoe  a  emsiderable  time,  before  the 
weather  permits  them  to  haiard  tbe  perilous  passage.  A 
council  u  held  among  the  men,  and  it  is  decided  by  a 
majmity  of  votes  whetiier  the  pessaga  ahaU  be  undertaken 
or  not ;  but  it  not  unfiwqnentty  happens  that  some  daring 
fellows  seduce  the  others  to  make  an  attempt  in  bad  weather, 
and  thus  many  lives  are  lost 

When  the  fishermen  arrive  at  Lofoden.  every  boat-guild 
proceeds  to  the  spot  (JUkevter)  where  they  intend  te  fish, 
each  having  a  certain  place,  not  in  consequence  of  any 
restriction  in  this  respecC  but  because  they  require  a  place 
for  a  dwelling-house,  and  for  erecting  tbe  fVames  of  wood 
upon  which  the  fish  is  hung  to  dry.  The  house  is  built  of 
timber,  from  twelve  to  uzleoi  feet  square ;  in  tho  middle  is 


•  stove,  consisting  of  a  flat  stone  on  the  floor,  and  a  hole  in 
tbe  roof  by  which  the  smoke  escapes,  wi^  a  small  window 
giving  a  feeble  light.  This  cabin  is  inhabited  by  a  boat- 
guild— consequently  by  from  ten  to  twelve  persons— who 
cook,  sleep,  and  repair  their  nets  during  (be  fishing  season. 
The  above-mentioned  frames,  called  in  Norwegian  ^eld, 
consist  of  wooden  crosses  fixed  in  the  earth,  whidi  support 
pole*  laid  horizontally,  upon  which  tbe  fish,  tied  by  the  tail 
u  pairs,  are  hung  to  dry.  This  scaffold  must  be  so  high  as 
to  prevent  the  flui from  being  taken  by  the  fitt.  ordamaged 
by  high  wtter. 

The  fishing  is  r^ulated  according  to  eertain  rules  con- 
tained in  several  anMnt  hiws,  and  of  late  l^that  of  Uie  4Ui 
August,1827.  These  laws  prescribe  the  order  to  be  observed 
in  the  fisheries,  the  time  for  placing  and  removing  the  nets, 
the  preparing,  salting,  and  drying  of  the  fish.  Several 
persons,  chosen  from  among  the  fishermen  themselves,  are 
appointed  to  superintend  the  observance  of  them.  The  fish 
are  for  the  most  part  caught  in  nets,  which  are  placed  in 
the  evening,  and  removed  in  the  morning,  after  a  signal 
given  by  these  superintendents.  There  is.  however,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whether  the  use  of  the  net  or  tbe  line  >s 
the  most  advantageous. 

~  The  fish  are  prepared  in  two  difiierent  ways — for  runa-fis^A 
or  as  it  is  commonly  called,  stock-fish,  and  also  for  klip-fish. 
The  rwut^th  is  prepared  by  opening  the  belly,  taking  out 
the  liver  and  roe,  and  cutting  off  the  nead ;  after  which  ope- 
ration the  fish  are  hung  in  pairs  upon  the  drying  sciUTold, 
and  exposed  to  tfae  wind  and  weather.  The  livers  are  col- 
lected in  barrels,  and  the  roes  are  partly  salted,  and  partly 
used  as  bait  The  heads  are  dried,  taken  care  o\,  and 
brought  home  to  serve  as  food  for  cows.  The  kUp-^fith  is 
cut  aloi%  the  back,  and  the  back-bone  taken  out,  after 
which  it  is  salted  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel :  thiee 
and  a  half  to  four  barrels  o[  salt,  mostly  French,  or  fa^> 
French  and  half  Spanish,  are  required  for  every  1000  fisk 
A  vessel  commonly  stows  20.000  salted  fish,  and,  being 
loaded,  departs  far  the  coast  of  Helseland,  or  the  northern 
part  of  the  diocese  of  Trondhiem,  where  tbe  principal  ope- 
ratkm  is  perfixmed  in  the  (wowing  manner:— The  fMt  is 
landed  at  a  place  where  th««  are  flat  mountains  with 
a  southern  aspect,  wpoa  which  U  is  spread,  and  exposed  to 
the  sun.  In  rainy  weather  it  is  etdleoted  in  laige  heaps, 
and  covered  with  heavy  stones  to  prevent  its  being  damaged. 
During  this  operation,  which  is  frequently  repeated  accord- 
ing to  the  weather,  the  fish  undergoes  a  fermentation,  which 
gives  it  a  good  flavour.  In  fine  seasons  this  preparation  is 
completed  in  three  or  four  weeks.  Klip-fish,  on  account  of 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  is  seldom  prepared  at  Lofoden. 
In  bad  seasons,  when  there  are  continual  rains  during  the 
preparation,  great  quantities  are  spoiled.  One  hundred  fish, 
wages  and  freight  included,  cost  five  dollars,  and  produce 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  voger  of  khp-fish.*  Under  the  pro- 
cess the  fish  becomes  much  lighter  in  weight ;  so  that  two 
cargoes  of  salt-fish  give  one  cargo  <tf  klip-fish.  If  circum- 
stances are  fovourable,  this  trade  s^vea  a  oimsiderable  profit, 
and  indeed  it  ought  to  do  so,  as  it  is  attended  with  consider- 
able risk.  Tbe  klip-flab  is  not  prepsoed  by  the  fishermen 
themselves,  but  either  by  the  merchante  settled  at  Lofoden 
and  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  for  the  most  part  by  mer- 
chants from  Trondhjem,  Christianaand,  Molde,  Bergen,  &c., 
who  send  their  vessels  to  Lofoden  with  provisions,  brandy, 
salt  and  other  articles  to  be  used  in  barter;  partly  with 
these  articlcB,  and  partly  with  money,  Uiey  purchase  the  raw 
fish.  It  being  more  lucrative  to  prepare  rund-fiah  than  to 
sell  the  raw  fish  for  making  klip-fish,  the  fishers  seldom  d't 
the  latter,  unless  they  are  distressed  for  victuals,  money,  or 
brandy.  One  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  raw  fish 
commonly  sell  for  one  dollar  or  less,  but  when  prepared 
as  rund-fish,  they  produce  at  least  from  four  to  five  voger, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  doUar  per  vog.  give  from  two 
to  two  and  a  half  dollars. 

The  liver  is  lHx>ught  home  by  the  fishermen  themselves 
and  their  first  task  after  their  return  is  to  prepare  oil  from 
it :  two  barrels  or  two  barrels  and  a  half  of  liver,  being  the 
produce  of  firom  two  to  five  hundred  fish,  accordinjj  to  theii 
fatness,  give  one  barrel  of  oil,  whidi  is  preserved  in  oaket 
casks,  and  Bought  in  Bergen. 

The  roes  are  salted  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the  pros- 
pect of  sale,  and  are  principally  exported  to  France  where 
they  are  used  as  bait  in  the  sardel  (sardine)  fishing. 

*  A  rag  of-kUp-bh,  the  UrgM  bring  MlMled,a.wTairHfixnnftTa  to  liz&ik 
A  vog  of  nu>d-Ki  cnrtalai  mm  twratr-ftra  to  thirty  Ul 
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When  the  Btfaing  Mason  at  Lofoden  is  over,  the  place 
oeeomes  as  desolate  as  it  was  before  animated ;  but  when 
the  Qsb  i&  to  be  taken  down  it  becomes  lively  again.  This 

Seriod,  aa  appointed  by  law,  commences  on  the  12th  of 
une,  previous  to  which  it  is  prohibited  under  penalty  of 
fines  to  remove  the  fish. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  imnwDie  quantity  of  Ash 
taken  here,  the  number  of  hands  emi^oyed,  ud  the  amount 
of  ctLfitti  invested  in  this  the  most  important  fishery  of 
Norway,  in  the  districts  of  Lofoden  and  Westeraalen  only, 
we  need  but  mention  that  during  the  winter  fishing  in 
I8S7  the  number  of  boats  was  2916,  and  of  yachts  124, 
manned  with  15,324  men:  16,456,000  fish  were  taken, 
which  gave  43,060  barrets  of  liver.  If  the  fish  is  valued  at 
3ne  half  dollar  per  vog  (containing  about  thirty  fish),  the 
.iver  at  seven  dollars  the  barrel,  and  6000  barrels  of  salted 
roes  at  one  dollar  the  barrel,  the  whole  will  amount  to 
430,987  dollars,  about  73,000/..  which  is  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  fishing  at  Lofoden  during  a  period  of  eight 
weeks.*  Taking  into  account  the  value  of  the  yachts,  boats, 
and  flshii^  utnuili,  together  with  the  yaarty  expenses  for 
their  repair,  as  well  as  ue  support  of  the  fishermen  during 
the  season,  we  have*  on  -  moaaiate  calculation,  a  capital  of 
about  919,000  dollars,  which  most  be  considered  very  great 
when  we  reflect  tiiat  it  ia  fbmished  by  simple  peasants. 
The  fishery  of  1839  has  bem  more  productive  than  that  of 
five  or  six  preceding  years. 

AlUioi^h  the  Ashing  at  Lofoden  is  productive,  the  net 
income  of  each  individual  is  not  very  considerable,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  number  of  fishermen,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  damage  which  the  expensive  utensils  suffer  from 
storms  and  other  contingencies. 

The  income  of  each  man  from  a  fishing  trip  is  istimated 
at  40  voger  of  rund-fish,  3  barrels  of  oil,  and  506  raw  fish, 
being  altogether  worth  about  48  doUars  in  money:  after  de- 
ducting the  expenses,  which  are  reckoned  at  27  dollars,  he 
has  a  n^  profit  of  21  dollars  remaining  (Zl.  10«.).  It  may 
ho  ranarked,  that  the  produce  of  the  fishing  depei>ds  much 
on  good  boats  and  utensils,  as  well  as  on  experienoed 
and  orderly  fishermen.  As  they  are  generally  oolieed  to 
brin;^  their  fish  to  Bei^n  or  Trondhjem,  they  may  ohance 
to  lose  the  whole,  or  to  have  the  greater  part  of  it  damaged 
by  bad  weather. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary  that  the  Nordlandman 
should  bring  bis  produce  to  no  distant  a  market  as  Bergen 
(about  500  English  miles),  while  he  has  other  towns  much 
nearer,  as  for  instance  Trondhjem,  Christiansand,  and  Molde. 
His  object,  however,  ia  not  only  to  obtain  a  sale  for  his  pro- 
duce, but  also  a  market  where  there  is  sufficient  competition 
among  the  buyers  to  prevent  a  depression  in  prices,  and 
where  he  can,  at  the  cheapest  rate,  be  provided  with  the 
articles  which  he  requires.  Such  a  market  he  finds  in 
B«^n,  whose  credit  as  the  principal  plaoe  for  ^e  exporta- 
tion of  fish  is  so  wdl  established  abrmdt  that  he  Is  always 
sure  of  a  quick  sale  for  his  eommodities,  and  is  likewise, 
by  the  confluence  of  merchandise  of  every  description, 
enabled  to  obtain  what  he  may  require,  at  the  lowest  prices. 
In  exchange  for  their  fish,  the  Nordlandmeo  purchase,  in 
fiei^n,  corn,  meal,  oaken  barrels,  coffee,  sugar,  and  di&rent 
articles  of  necessity  or  luxury. 

Every  Nordlandman  who  brings  his  produce  to  Beiyen 
aas  generally  a  certain  merchant  there  who  buys  it  of  him, 
and  supplies  him  in  return  with  such  articles  as  he  may  re- 
quire, or  with  ready  money.  Most  commonly  the  merchant 
remains  his  creditor,  and  has  then  a  claim  on  the  produce 
of  the  following  year's  fishing.  Thus  the  Nordlandmen  are 
continually  In  debt  to  the  merchants  of  Bergen,  though  not 
so  much  now  as  fi>rmerly.  In  1763,  for  instance,  the  total 
amount  of  their  debt  ms  estimated  at  5p,000iL  That  the 
fitcilitr  of  obtaining  oredit  should  iuHine  the  men  to  luxuries, 
equally  dangerous  to  their  morals  and  unftvourable  to  eco- 
nomy, is  a  very  natural  consequence.  A  singular  custom 
prevails  in  Bergen  of  the  merchants,  in  an  assembly,  fixing 
the  prices  of  the  fish  for  each  year,  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  rising  too  high  by  competition ;  but  as  no  one  is  com- 
pelled strictly  to  adhere  to  those  prices,  it  has  happened  that 
they  have  risen  more  than  100  per  cent,  above  the  price 
agreed  on.  The  great  competition  always  prevents  the  prices 
from  falling  too  low. 

Formerly,  and  especially  during  ttic  Hanseatic  establish- 

•  Thm  h  erUcutlj  an  error  liere  In  Ihe  eidcnUtion :  tha  enoT  liei  )□  tha 

Kica  of  a  barrel  of  lit-pii.    We  ate  iuroiTned  by  a  gentli-nuin  wlmbai  bern  in 
>  tn«»  llial  a  }atm!  of  linra  b  worth  two  doUan  or  leu.  But  even  at  this 
ItfiM  ifevMdcdstkiswIU  nut  tgna  with  that  of  om  NorwegUn  earreapandeiik 


ment,  the  Nordlandmen  were  fluently  exposed  to  fraud 
from  the  merchants  of  Bergen ;  but  at  present  this  is  not 
considered  to  be  the  case,  and  the  circumstanoa  that  tbs 
people  continue  to  visit  Bergen  instead  of  Ateir  nearet 
neighbours,  seems  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

The  annual  arnvol  of  the  yachts  fW>m  Nordland  ocoaaions 
extraordinary  life  in  the  port  and  on  the  quays ;  the  harbour 
is  ahaost  blocked  up  vixh  vessels :  frequently  the  whole  night 
is  employed  in  transporting,  packing,  and  preparing  gouls, 
so  that  this  season  may  be  consider»l  as  a  continuu  foir. 

The  trade  of  Bergen  with  Uie  other  mrts  of  Norway  is 
by  no  means  so  important  as  that  with  Nordland.  From 
the  interior  of  the  country  Bergen  receives  iron-manuibc- 
tures,  glass,  tiles,  &c;  from  t^  towns  in  the  diocese  of 
Trondhjem,  some  copper,  with  millstones  and  grindstones. 

Of  foreign  trade  that  with  the  Baltic  is  very  consMerable. 
Bergen  exports  thither  large  quantities  of  herrings  and 
other  fish,  and  skins ;  receiving  m  return  hemp,  glue,  hopa, 
canvas,  linen,  &o.  The  trade  with  Deninaik  is  extensive, 
but  is  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  Danish  vessels,  whieh 
bring  cOTu  pork,  and  other  provisions.  From  Hunhu^h, 
Bergen  is  inundated  with  merceries,  cloth,  cotton  goods,  ud 
colonial  artiele*  of  every  description*  whieh  flur  exeeed  ifae 
value  of  Norwegian  produce  exported  to  Hunburgfa.  The 
trade  with  Holland  is  not  ineonsideraUe :  the  Dutch  im- 
part dyes,  drugs,  linseed-oil,  cheese,  paper,  and  flies,  the 
value  of  which  greatly  exceeds  the  unount  of  the  articles 
which  they  take  in  return,  among  whieh,  the  moss  used  far 
dyeing  has  of  late  years  become  one  of  (he  most  imp(»tant. 
With  England  the  trade  is  less  considerable  than  formerly 
ooals,  cloth,  and  roanufbotured  goods  are  received  in  ex- 
change for  fish,  lobsters,  tallow,  and  skins.  Sweden  sup- 
plies Bergen  in  her  own  vessels  with  iron,  nails,  vitriol, 
alum,  and  staves,  taking  in'return  fish,  particularly  what  is 
called  the  spring-herring.  From  France,  Bergen  imports 
leu-ge  quantities  of  salt,  wines,  brandy,  colonial  articles,  &e., 
and  sends  thither  large  quantities  of  fish,  oils,  salted  roes 
for  the  sardine  fishing,  andplaitksi  this  trade  is  oanied 
on  chiotty  in  native  vessels.  Beq;an  has  oonsideroble  trade 
in  the  Meditmranean :  the  imports  consist  of  salt,  swaet-oi], 
vines,  and  fruits;  the  exports  of  large  quantitiet  of  dry-fld 
and  klip'ftsfa,  of  which  there  is  a  veiy  considerable  eon- 
sumption  in  the  Catholie  eountiies  during  the  fasts. 

Bergen  has  scarcely  any  eommeioe  at  aU  with  places  ont 
of  Europe,  except  that  from  time  to  time  a  vessel  sails  to 
the  West  Indies. 

In  the  year  1829  Bern's  export  of  fish,  lohateia,  &c, 
was  as  follows : — 

Dry  and  SQioked  fish  68,905  skihpunds  (a  skihpund  is  abwl 

320  lbs.  Engliah). 
Klip-fish      ,      .  23,369  skibpnnds 
Salt-fish  &  herrings  18^.278  barrels 
Salted  roes     .     .  13,928 
Train-oil    .  ..  .     16,818  » 
Lolwters  ....  350,582  pieces. 

In  1828,  the  exports  of  these  goods  amounted  to  about 
20  per  cent.  more. 

The  most  considerable  article  of  impart  is  com,  of  iriuA 
there  was  imported,  in  1829,  176,137  barrels,  besides  4756 
barrels  of  peas  t  in  1828,  181,753  barrels  of  com,  and  3547 
barrels  of  peas  were  imported.  The  other  aiticlea  im- 
ported in  1828  were  126,7^1  batrels  of  salt,  354.000  lbs. 
sugar,  145,000  lbs.  cofiee,  4172  lbs.  tea,  245,000  lbs.  tobacco. 
938,000  quarts  wine,  3,939.000  staves  for  barrels,  and 
1,656,000  ^oops,  to  which  must  be  added  a  large  quantity 
of  manufactured  goods. 

In  1 829  Bergen  possessed  205  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
5475  Commerce  Lasts,  and  ^out  700  seamen. 

In  the  jwme  year.  033  Tessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  33.349 
Commerce  Lasts,  wnre  oleand  inwards  at  the  oostun-hoiu^ 
of  which  237  were  Norwegian,  with  7756  Commerce  lasts; 
the  remainder  won  fbreign  vessels.  About  the  same  num- 
ber, and  in  the  same  piofKUlion,  cleared  outwards. 

Bergen  has  been  several  times  visited  by  great  calami- 
ties: in  the  years  1348  and  1350  the  black  pestilence,  whidi 
was  brought  thither  by  an  English  vessel,  carried  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  population.  At  other  difierent  dates, 
in  the  years  1618,  1629,  and  1637,  the  plague  destroyed 
about  3000  of  the  inhabitants  each  time.  It  has  also  fre- 
quently suffered  by  fire,  of  which  the  meet  destructive  was 
the  one  that  happened  on  the  19th  of  Hay,  1703,  whereby 
nearly  the  whole  town  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
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At  present  there  are  about  2500  dweUin^hmiMB  in  the 
Iotd;  tbe  population  was,  in  Uie  year  1835,  oalenlated  to 
amount  to  about  30.000. 

Tlie  town  ia  tbe  Teeidence  of  the  hiffh  sheriff  (ttifttamt- 
mood)  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese.  Here  is  likewise  tiie 
setf  of  a  tribunal  of  second  instance  (ttiftg  over  ret).  There 
are  Bto  churches  in  the  town,  of  which  the  cathedral  is  the 
most  considerable.  It  has  likewise  one  Latin  ecliooi,  one 
burgher  si^ool,  and  sundry  others  for  the  poorer  classes :  one 
of  the  latter  has  adopted  the  Lanoasterian  method.  It  pos- 
seases  likewise  five  public  libraries,  one  drawing  acbool,  one 
national  museum,  three  hospitals,  six  estaUisbments  for  the 
poor,  one  bouse  of  correction,  and  anothtti  prison  for  greater 
criminals. 

Here  is  also  <me  of  tbe  threft  wiblic  taeasuries  of  the 
kingdona,  a  diraion  of  the  national  bank  with  three  diiec- 
ton,  and  a  WTings*  bank. 

Bergen  poiwaaei  several  tobaoeo  manufactories,  teren* 
teen  distilleriei,  aad  three  rc^yarda;  but  other  manufac- 
tories that  totmeaily  existed  have  been  abandoned. 

The  harbour  is  good  and  oommodious,  but  the  cntnuice, 
Bei^n's  Leed.  which  is  about  108  English  mitn  in  length, 
IB  inooayenient,  especially  in  the  winter.  The  «itrance  is 
divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  that  through  Kanniund 
is  the  most  fraqntnted.  The  vaviala  in  the  harbour  suffer 
from  worms. 

.  To  the  fottiflcations  of  the  town  belong  the  before-men- 
tioned fwtress  oi  Bergenbaus,  with  about  thirty  guns,  but 
it  is  considered  of  no  great  military  importance;  two 
fixta.  ealled  Svenesborg  and  Fredriluberg,  and  aevmd 
bBtteriea,moHnting  alt^^eth•r  lOSguua.  Tm  garrison  em- 
lirta  of  about  300  men;  the  chief  of  the  brigade  ttf  Ber- 
gtnhnua  is  tbe  govenor.  A  sqoadran  oS  the  nary  i»  sta- 
tioned here. 

The  annual  taiea  pud  by  ttie  town  to  the  puUie  treasury 
amount  to  31,000  deUara,  liut  the  commimal  expenses  are 

almost  double  that  sum. 

Tbe  ntnation,  viewed  from  the  sea,  is  strikin^y  pic- 
turesque ;  the  town  extanda  itself  in  the  form  (tf  an  amphi- 
theatre round  tbe  harbonr,  iriuoh  is  omitantly  animated 
with  boats  and  vessels. 

Since  the  last  fires,  some  care  has  been  taken  in  embel- 
lishing the  town  and  enlarging  the  streets ;  the  market- 
place is  a  handsome  square,  {wuted  with  Inea,  and  sor- 
roundcd'With  Ane  buildings. 

Bergen,  being  the  most  conuderaUe  oommereial  town  in 
Nenray,  ia  oonaequently  the  riehest  Several  mercantile 
houses  are  supposed  to  have  large  fortunes.  The  inha- 
bitants are  in  general  laborious  and  industrious,  their  atten- 
tion being  partinularty  directed  to  their  trading  pufMiits. 
Bergen  has  nevertheless  ^odnced  several  artists  and  men  of 
'.earning;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Ludvig  Holberg, 
bom  in  1684,  died  in  Denmark  in  1754,  celebrated  for  his 
satirical  plays  and  historical  works ;  and  the  landscape  painter 
Dahl,  at  present  professor  in  Dresden,  bom  1 788. 

The  climate  is  in  genwal  humid  and  rainy,  but  not  un- 
whdesome ;  the  winter  is  seldom  so  severe  as  to  freeze  tbe 
harbour.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  orchards  in  Bergen  and 
the  sutToonding  districts,  and  there  is  a  greater  abundance 
of  fnut  here  tun  in  any  other  part  of  Norway.  (Commu- 
mieatioitjf^vm  NorwoMf.) 

BBRGENHUU8,  THE  DIOCESE  OF,  comprehends 
the  western  part  of  Norway :  it  contains  730  German  geo- 
^phieal  square  miles,  or  about  16,600  Bn^ish  square 
miles,  ccmiprising  the  mainland  and  islands  along  the  coast, 
of  which  some  are  inhabited,  others  not,  with  a  population 
of  about  200,000.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  TrMidhjem, 
Oil  the  eaat  by  Christiania,  on  the  south  by  Christiansand, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  ocean.  The  mainland  is  almost 
everywhere  intersected  by  deep  gulfs,  confined  between  high 
mountains,  on  which  then  is  in  general  little  wood,  but 
good  pasturage.  The  habitations  are  situated  in  the  val- 
leys between  the  mountains,  or  on  their  sides,  and  some- 
times near  their  summits.  Along  the  galft  and  valleys 
there  is,  in  many  places.  Hat  ground  and  good  com-flelds. 
In  Keneral,  agriculture  is  very  backward,  and  although 
some  progresa  has  been  made  in  reowit  times  by  the  peasants 
adopting  a  better  aystem,  yet  there  is  only  one  parish, 
HaakM.  wfaieh  is  not  annually  neeeesiteted  to  buy  corn, 
tapper  and  iron  ores  are  found  in  many  places,  but  ttteir 
situation  and  the  want  of  wood  prevent,  in  some  measxire, 
their  b^g  made  use  oC  MarUe  is  found  m  aeveml  places. 
The  prineipal  brancbM  of  indmt^are,  iUhing  on  the  ooastt 


eqieeiaUy  that  of  heninga ;  and  breeding  cattle  on  the  banks 
of  the  gulfk.  The  largest  gulfs  are  HardangerQ<kd,  or 
Bomm^6rd,  18  geogranhioal  miles,  or  83  English  milM, 
in  length,  KorsQM  and  GjelteQdrd.  the  entrance  to  the 
city  of  Bergen,  and  Sognefj6rd,  16  miles  in  length.  The 
principal  river,  called  Leerdals  Elv,  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  of  Fille  ^Md,  and  empties  itself  into  a  branch 
of  the  SogneQ6rd.  The  diocese  comprehends  the  following 
provinces  (in  Norwegian  called  Amt) :  S^dru  (Southern) 
Bergenhuus,  Nordre  (Northern)  Beigenhuus,  and  a  part  of 
tbe  province  of  Romsdal  called  S6n£noer.  As  to  tbe  civil 
administration,  it  is  divided  into  five  districts  (Fogderier) 
containing  165  parishes.  The  only  barony  in  Norway, 
Rosendabl,  is  situated  in  tbiti  diooese.  There  is  no  other 
ei^  than  Bergen.   ( Commmniaatitm  /inm  Norway.') 

BBRaEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  town  and  strong  fortress  in 
North  or  Dutch  &abant,  on  the  UtUe  river  Zoom,  and  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Schelde.  It  is 
situated  patftly  on  a  rising  ground,  and  surroanded  in  great 
measure  by  Enaisbes  and  sands,  wfaidi  are  ovOTflowed  at  high- 
water,  and  add  to  tbe  strength  of  its  defonoes.  It  formed 
once  part  of  the  barony  of  Breda,  but  was  created  into  a  se- 
parate marquisate  by  Charles  V.  It  was  one  of  the  strong 
tudds  of  tbe  states-general  of  the  united  provinces,  in  their 
war  against  the  Spaniards.  The  Prince  of  Parma  besieged 
it  in  \'ain  in  1 588,  and  the  Marquis  of  Spinola  likewise 
failed  before  it  in  1622,  after  sustaining  great  hns,  After^ 
wards,  the  famous  engineer  Coehom  incresaed  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  it  acquired  tbe  reputation  of  an  impregnable 
fortress.  However,  in  1747,  the  French,  e<mimEnd(ftl  by 
the  Count  of  Lowmdal,  took  it  by  storm,  and  a  hor- 
rible massacre  ensued,  in  wUeh  3000  of  the  gairison  and 
many  of  the  eitiaens  wcm  ^atobered.  It  was  restored  to 
Holland  at  the  peace.  When  the  French  republicans, 
under  General  Piehegru,  invaded  Holland  in  17B5,  Bergen- 
op-Zoom  surrendered  to  them.  The  English  general. 
Sir  Thomaj  Graham,  attempted  to  carry  it  by  surprise  in 
the  night  of  the  8th  March,  1814,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  It  was  restored  to  Holland  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  the  following  May. 

The  town  is  well  nuilt,  and  has  a  fine  market-place  and 
other  squares.  lu  population  is  about  6000.  who  chieHy 
gain  their  subsistence  from  the  garrison,  and  formorly  at 
least,  from  a  small  transit  trade  in  tiles  and  pottery  between 
Holland  and  Antwerp.  Besides  the  forUfications  round  the 
town*  Hbam  are  sevsral  outer  forte  connected  with  it,  such 
as  foito  Uooenwrnt,  Pinsen,  Roowers,  &c.  It  is  seventeen 
miles  N.  W.  of  Antwerp,  and  twenty-one  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Breda.  (Baliri  and  Roquette,  Enai  Git^a^eue  «t 
StatiHiquB  du  Mofaume  det  Pttyt-Bat;  Kampen,  Betch- 

BERGERAC,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  ou  the  river  whieb  gives  name  to  the  de- 
partment It  is  323  miles  S.S.W.  of  Paris :  44*'  51'  north 
lat.  0°  28'  B.  long,  from  C^nwich. 

The  situation  of  this  town,  at  one  of  the  most  convenient 
passages  over  the  Dordogne,  rendered  it  in  the  middle  ages 
a  mititary  post  of  some  consequence.  It  was  fortified  in 
the  14th  century  by  the  English,  but  was  taken  from  them 
in  1371  by  Louis,  duke  of  Aqjou,  brother  of  Charies  V.» 
king  of  FranoB.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  1  &th  oentury, 
Uie  inhalHtanto  of  Betgerao  embraced  the  party  of  the  Cal- 
viniste ;  and  Jew  de  Barn,  Sienr  de  la  Renaudie,  one  of 
the  natives  of  this  town,  engaged  in  the  celebrated  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise,  and  was  indeed  the  leader  of  that  disas- 
trous undertaking,  in  whieh  he  fell.  Bergerac  was  afler^ 
wards  taken  and  retaken  several  times.  Louis  XIIL, 
having  rendered  himself  master  of  it  in  1621,  demolished 
the  fortifications,  which  have  never  been  restored.  Not- 
withstanding these  disasters  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
continued  to  be  so  populous,  and  the  reformed  party  so 
strong,  that  when  the  edict  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  it  is 
said  there  were  fortT  thousand  Calvinista  within  a  circuit  of 
six  leagues  (16  or  17  miles)  round  Bergerac 

The  town  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  which  produces 
wme,  ofaostttutt,  grain,  hraip,  and  wood,  and  nasCurage  for 
cattle.  The  mamifoctorea  of  the  town  are  cniefly  or  iron 
goods  (the  iron  being  forged  in  the  neighbourhood),  cannon 
and  small  arms,  copper  utensils,  earthenwara,  paper, 
leather,  hosiery,  and  hats.  The  paper  mills  are  some  dis- 
tanoe  out  of  the  town.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  fumidies  alio  articles  of  eoamwrco;  the 
wine  of  tha  district  was  aone  years  age  juported  mtij  tc 
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Holland.  The  Dordogne  bong  navigable  enables  the  in- 
habitants to  keep  up  constant  communication  with  the 
towns  of  Libourne  and  Bordeaux.  Population  in  1932, 
S966  for  the  town,  or  8557  for  the  whole  commune.  Ber- 
gerac  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-pnbet,  and  has  a  tribunal  de 
premUrg  inttaaee,  or  subindinate  oourt  of  justice,  and  a 
mbunal  de  commerce,  or  court  of  referenee  for  mercantile 
disputes. 

The  arrondiasement  <tf  Bergerao  comprehends  926  square 
miles,  or  592,640  acres,  and  had  in  1S33  a  population  of 
116,897.  It  is  subdivided  into  thirteen  cantons  and  into 
167  communes. 

This  town  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Marichal  de  Biron, 
an  eminent  soldier  in  the  war  of  the  league,  and  one  of  the 
ohief  supporters  of  Hen^  IV. ;  also  of  his  son  the  Due  de 
Biron,  who  was  beheaded  for  treason  in  the  reign  of  that 
prince.  (Dtetiommre  (Mvertel  de  la  fVwice;  Malte- 
Brun.) 

BERGHEM  or  BBRCHEU,  NICHOLAS,  whose  &- 
mily  name  was  Van  Haerlem,  vas  bom  at  Haerlem  in 
16M.  He  received  his  first  instruetiMU  from  his  father,  a 
painter  of  still  life,  of  no  remarkable  talent  Afterwards  he 
iMeame  Uie  pupil  successively  of  Van  Goyen.  Mojaart,  Jan 
Wito.  and  Weeninx.  During  his  eariy  practice  be  frequently 
painted  sea-ports  and  shipping,  and  his  works  of  that  (wriod 
Mar  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the  last  mentioned 
master ;  but  subsequently  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  landscape.  The  works  of  Berdiem  have  not  the 
high  ideal  characterwhicb  distinguishes  those  of  Claude  and 
Gupar  Poussin :  they  evince,  however,  great  liveliness  of 
foncy.  a  judicious  taste  in  selection,  and  a  mastery  in  pen- 
cilling which  has  not  often  been  equalled.  His  landscapes 
are  usually  enriched  with  architectural  ruins  and  picturesque 
poups  of  figures  and  cattle;  and  these  compositions,  al- 
though evidently  made  up  of  materUs  selected  at  diflbrent 
times  and  frcHn  various  sources,  are  so  happily  arranged 
and  have  such  an  air  of  truth,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  they  were  not  copied  directly  from  nature.  Bercbem 
had  an  executive  power  which  never  missed  its  mm ;  his 
touch  is  equally  free  and  discriminating,  whether  expressing 
the  breadth  and  richness  of  masses  of  foliage,  the  lightness 
and  buoyancy  ttf  clouds,  the  solidity  of  rocks  and  buildings, 
or  the  transparency  of  water ;  and  his  distances  are  gra- 
duated, both  in  relation  to  lines  and  tints,  with  admirable 
truth  of  perspective.  In  his  style  of  colouring  he  aimed 
rather  at  a  subdued  harmony  than  at  sparkling  vivacity ; 
and  he  frequently  gave  great  grandeur  to  his  effiacts  by 
broad  masses  of  shadow,  whose  n^ative  quality  he  per- 
fectly understood  and  expressed.  He  painted  with  extra- 
ordhiary  dUspateh,  but  his  w«ks  betray  no  traces  of  negli- 
gence ;  his  finishing  stops  at  the  exact  point  which  unites 
accuracy  with  freedom. 

While  Berghem's  reputation  was  at  its  height  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  bui^master  of  Dort,  Vanderhulk,  to 
paint  a  picture  in  competition  with  his  distinguished  contem- 
porary, Jan  Both.  The  price  stipulated  for  each  picture 
was  800  guilders,  and  a  considerable  sum,  in  addition,  was 
to  be  awarded  to  the  successful  competitor,  fietgbem 
painted  a  magnificent  range  of  mountain  scenery,  with 
appropriate  figures  and  numerous  cattle.  Jan  Both  selected 
an  Italian  landscape,  filled  with  classical  imagery,  and 
gbwing  with  the  brilliancy  of  atmosphere  peculiar  to  that 
souDtry.  The  jMctures  were  finished  and  placed  in  juxta- 
position, and  the  burgomastn,  having  attentively  examined 
them,  declared  that  he  fbund  both  performances  so  ad- 
minble,  and  their  respective  merits  so  equal,  that  it  wag 
impossible  to  decide  between  them.  He  then  generously 
presented  each  artist  with  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  had 
been  promised  as  a  premium  for  the  superior  performance. 
Berghem  was  indefatigable  in  the  practice  of  his  art,  usually 
painting,  even  during  the  summer  months,  from  sunrise 
till  sunset ;  yet  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  found  it 
iifiicult.  even  by  this  unwearied  diligence,  to  satisfy  the 
^emand  for  his  pictures.  Descamps,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Flemish  painters,  gives  a  long  list  of  Berghem's  pictures ; 
there  is  a  prodigious  number  of  them  in  Holland,  and  they 
are  frequent  in  English  collections.  Some  fine  specimens 
are  in  bis  Mi^^*^  &  coUeetion  and  at  Dulwich  College. 
Many  of  hii  works  have  been  finely  engraved  by  Visscher. 

Bertthem's  own  etchhigs  and  drawings  wrae  exceedingly 
beautiful  and  are  eagerly  sought  after.  A  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  them  was  published  by  Henry  de  Winter  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1767.  The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  principal 


etchings :— Six  plates  of  cows,  in  the  title  print,  a  milk- 
maid, marked  Berghem.  fecit;  six  of  sheep,  in  the  title 
print,  a  woman  on  a  stone ;  six  goats,  in  the  title  print,  a 
man  sitting  with  a  dog ;  eight  of  sheep  and  goats,  in  the 
title  print,  a  man ;  five  Is^r  plates,  upight,  one  dated 
1652,  all  nuriced  Berghon,  fiw.;  four  sniaUw  plates 
diiferaut  animals,  lenraiwa^  marked  N.  B. ;  vx  of  the 
heads  of  sheep,  goats,  &c..  scarce. 

Single  prints  etched  by  Berghem : — A  cow  drinking 
Berghem.  fee,  1680 ;  a  cow  watering,  Berghem,  inv.  et  fec^ 
fine  and  scarce ;  a  landscape,  with  two  cows  lying  and  one 
standing  by,  Berghem.  fee. ;  a  landscape,  with  cows,  8ec., 
men  riding  on  an  ass,  N.  Berghem,  fee. ;  a  hwdscape,  with 
a  woman  bathing  her  feet  in  a  brook,  and  a  man  b^ind 
leaning  on  a  stick,  with  animals  and  figures,  a  ruin  in  the 
distance ;  a  boy  riding  on  an  ass,  speaking  to  another  boy 
who  is  playing  on  the  bagpipes,  called  the  oa^per;  land- 
scape, a  man  playing  the  ttute,  and  a  woman  sittmg ;  land- 
scape, a  man  stancrag  uid  a  woman  suckling  an  inhnt, 
ve^  fine  andaeane. 

Berghem  made  a  large  odlection  of  prints  and  drairings, 
chiefly  by  the  Italian  masters,  which,  aftn  his  death,  vss 
sold  for  a  considerable  sum.  He  died  in  1683,  aged  fifty- 
nine.   (Deseamps;  Bryan.) 

BERGMAN,  TORBERN  OLOF,  a  distinguished  che- 
uist,  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  March.  1735,  at  Catbe- 
rinberg  in  West  Gothland,  of  which  district  his  father, 
BOTthdd  Bergman,  was  receiver  of  the  revenues.  After 
acquiring  at  school  some  knowledge  of  languages,  botany, 
and  natural  philosophy,  he  was  sent  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  to  the  university  of  Upsala.  and  was  intended  by  his 
father  for  the  church  or  the  bar.  He  soon,  however,  mani- 
fested his  dislike  for  both  Uiese  professions,  and  aft«  some 
oppoution  he  was  permitted  to  pursue  the  studies  fix  which 
be  had  a  decided  preference,  and  he  eventually  devoted  hb 
time  to  mathematiOB,  physies,  and  natural  history. 

He  paid  very  oonsiderahle  attention  to  botany,  and  espe 
ctally  to  grasses  and  raosfles ;  he  sbidied  entomology  with 
success,  and  having  collected  several  insects  previously  un- 
known in  Sweden,  and  some  even  quite  new,  he  sent  speci- 
mens of  them  to  Linnnus  at  Upsala,  who  was  much  grati- 
fied with  the  present.  The  first  paper  which  he  wrote,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  academy  of  Stoe-k- 
holm  for  1 756,  contained  a  discovery  of  considerable  im- 
portance, inasmuch  as  Linneus,  who  did  not  at  first  credit 
the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  afterwards  mentioned  them 
in  the  most  flattering  terms.  In  some  ponds  not  for  from 
Upsala  a  substance  was  observed,  to  wuich  the  name  of 
eoceuM  aquatieta  was  given,  hut  its  nature  was  unknown ; 
Linnmus  coi^jectured  oat  it  might  be  the  opgrtiaw  of  some 
insect.  Bergman  ascertained  that  it  was  Uie  omnt  of  a 
species  of  leech,  and  that  it  contained  from  ten  to  twelve 
young  animals. 

Although  mathematics  and  natural  history  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  his  time,  he  continued  topioseoute  the  study 
of  natural  history  as  an  amusement.  In  1758  he  took  h^ 
master's  degree,  taking  astronomical  interpolation  for  the 
subject  of  his  thesis;  and  soon  after  he  was  appointed 
magister  docene  in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  while  in 
this  situation  he  wrote  several  ingenious  papers,  for  ex- 
ample, on  the  aurora  borealis,  the  rainbow,  twilight,  &c. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  adjunct  in  mathematics  and  phy- 
sics, and  his  name  is  among  Ae  astronomers  who  observed 
the  first  trannt  of  Venus  over  the  sun  in  1761.  wbosa  re- 
sults deserve  the  greatest  confidence .  he  also  made  aome 
important  obscnations  on  the  ^ectrioity  of  the  tourmaline. 

In  1767  Wallerius  resigned  the  professorship  of  chemistry 
in  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  strenuously  exerted  him- 
self to  place  a  pupil  or  relation  of  his  own  in  the  chair 
which  he  had  qmtted.  Although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  previously  known  that  Bergman  had  much  attended 
to  chemical  science,  yet  he  immediately  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate,  and  to  prove  his  fitness  for  the  place,  he  pub- 
lished two  dissertations  on  the  manufactore  of  alum ;  and 
notwi^standing  the  opposition  of  the  ex-profbssmr,  Berg- 
man succeeded  him. 

After  his  appointment  he  was  assiduously  occupied  with 
the  duties  of  nis  office,  and  he  frequently  published  diaser- 
utions  on  important  branches  of  chemist^.  In  1771  Berg- 
man married  a  widow  lady,  Margaretta  Catharina  Trast. 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Upaaln. 
He  had  two  sons  by  her,  both  of  whom  died  when  inants ; 
this  Udy  survived  her  huslmnd.  and  on  condition  fd  giving 
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np  fte  Ubnry  and  apimntui  which  he  haA  poweited  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Upula,  she  received  an  annuity  of  200 
rix  dollars  from  the  king  of  Sweden.  In  1776  Frederick  of 
Prussia  endeavoured  to  prerail  upon  him  to  become  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences  and  to  settle  at 
Berlin.  The  offer  was  highly  advantageous,  but  though  his 
health  had  suffered  from  close  application  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  milder  climate  of  Prussia  might  restore 
it,  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  been  hia  benanctor,  was 
onwilliag  to  part  with  him;  on  tbisoceaaionhawaskni^kted 
and  received  a  pension  of  150  rix-doUars. 

The  health  of  Bergman  appears  always  to  have  been 
dehcate,  and  it  was  permanently  injured  by  his  intense  ap- 
idication  to  study  when  he  Brst  went  to  Upsala ;  in  summer 
he  oecawonally  repaired  to  the  waters  of  Medevi,  a  mineral 
aprin;;;  which  is  celelffated  in  Sweden,  and  Uure*  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1784,  he  died. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  all  tho  writings 
<tf  Beraman,  for  they  amount  to  106 ;  tiiey  have  been  cm- 
leeted  uto  six  oetavo  vc^met,  entifled  Oputeuta  Torbarni 
Bergman  Pkywiea  ef  CheaneOt  dkeepting  a  &w  of  Uw  lets 
important. 

The  first  chemical  memoir  which  he  published  was  *  On 
the  Aerial  Acid,*  and  printed  in  1 774 ;  be  shows  that  this 
gaseous  body,  now  called  carbonic  lund,  possesses  acid  pro- 
perties, and  is  capable  of  combining  with  bases  and  forming 
salts  with  them.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  be  makes  no 
mention  of  the  previous  labours  of  Dr.  Black  on  this  sub- 
iect.  Id  1778  appeared  his  p>^  *On  the  Analysis  of 
Mineral  Waters.'  In  this  memoir  he  adverts  to  many  cir- 
'mmstances  connected  with  their  mneral  character  and 
mmea,  and  points  out  the  principu  re-agents  and  preci- 
pitantg  used  in  their  azaminati<Hi ;  the  remits  <tf  his  ana- 
lysis were  not  aceurate,  but  they  were  better  than  those 
which  had  previously  appeared.  His  paper  on  alum  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  aHhougn  no  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  process  of  manufacturing  it  in  Sweden, 
he  was  unacquainted  witii  the  true  nature  of  the  salt.  In 
hu  dissertatoon  on  emetio  tartar  he  gives  a  fiill  historical 
detail  of  the  modes  of  preparing  it,  and  its  uses ;  but  being 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  different  oxides  of 
antimony,  his  ideas  as  to  the  antimonial  preparations  best 
fitted  to  form  it  are  not  accurate.  His  memoir  on  the 
fiHins  of  crystals  contains  the  germ  of  the  theory  of  crys- 
tallization afterwards  developra  by  Haiiy;  he  made  a 
considerable  number  of  experiments  on  silver,  and  his 
analyaes  uS  the  precious  stones,  though  for  from  accurate, 
««te  among  the  first  attompta  to  aseertain  the  emnpoaitkui 
of  these  bodiea. 

In  IZ75  Ber^nan  published  hi*  imp(»tant  *Snay  on 
Elective  Attrae&ms ;'  it  was  improved  and  augmented  in 
the  third  volume  of  bis  Opuwida,  published  1783,  and  was 
translated  into  Englbih  by  Dr.  Beddoes.  In  this  treatise 
Bergman  considers  every  substance  9^  possessed  of  a  |)eca- 
liar  attractive  force  tat  every  other  substance  with  which  it 
unites,  a  force  capable  of  being  represented  numerically: 
he  also  considered  decompmition  as  complete;  that  is, 
whenever  a  third  body  c  is  added  to  a  compound  a  b,  for 
one  of  the  constituents  of  which  it  has  a  stronger  attractbn 
than  that  which  exists  between  the  two,  the  compound  body 
will  be  decomposed,  and  the  whole  of  one  of  its  elements 
transferred  to  the  body  added.  Thus,  suppose  the  attrac- 
tion of  aford  to  be  represented  hy  1,  and  of  afor  chy  2, 
then  the  additim  of  e  to  a  &  will  produce  the  compound  ae, 
and  b  will  be  separated :  tims,  when  lime-water  is  added  to 
muriate  of  magnesia,  the  magnesia  is  predpitated  and  a 
stdution  of  muriate  of  lime  is  obtained ;  and  hence  when 
muriatio  acid  is  poured  upon  a  mixture  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, it  dissolves  the  lime  and  leaves  the  magnesia.  From 
th»e  and  numerous  similar  facts  Bergman  c^ed  this  kind 
of  attraction  or  affinity  elective.  This  work  contains  a  vast 
number  of  experiments ;  and  though  the  accuracy  of  bis 
researches  and  opinions  have  been  called  in  question,  and 
in  many  cases  upon  good  ground,  the  work  will  long  remain 
a  monument  of  his  s^acity  and  industry. 

BER6UES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  Department  of 
NfHd,  182  miles  N.  of  Paris,  through  Peronne,  Camlvay, 
and  Lille;  or  160  throngh  Amiens,  St.  Pol,  and  Haie- 
bronrfc.  It  is  about  five  miles  S.S.  of  Dunkezque :  50"  58' 
N.  lat,  2°  24'  E.  long.finm  Greenwich. 

TIms  town  is  sometimes  called  Berguea^  o§  Berg  St. 
Wimax,  and  is  said  to  have  risen  gradually  round  a  rich  and 
Mtebiated  BeBediotine  abbey  Amnded  at  the  ftot  of  a  hill 


called  Oroenhen  w  tiie  Green  Mountain,  and  which  existed 
up  to  the  Revdution.  The  cdder  topogn^hers  speak  ol 
Bergues  as  ill  built,  with  irreffidar  streeU  and  three  vuaay 
able  placea  or  squares ;  but  M.  Malte-Bron  says  its  bouses 
are  dL  built  of  brick  and  are  regular.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  old  wall,  with  round  towers  placed  at  intervals,  and  haa 
been  further  strengthened  by  seveiml  works  constructed  hy 
Vauban,  so  that  it  still  holds  rank  among  fortified  places , 
and  in  the  year  1793  was  besieged  in  vain  by  the  pint 
forces  of  the  English,  Hessians,  and  others.  When  the 
siege  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  allies 
at  Hondtscboote,  the  besiegers  left  above  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  behind  them.  The  principal  church  is  that  of 
the  former  abbey  of  St.  Winox,  which  abbey  formed,  as 
mentioiied  above,  the  nucleus  of  the  town.  The  present 
church  is,  however,  a  modem  edifice*  fox  the  old  church 
having  been  mined  in  the  previous  wars  was  rebuilt  during 
the  last  century.    Befim  the  Ravolutun  there  were  two 

5arish  churches,  that  of  St.  Winox  being  <me  of  them, 
'he  Jesuits  hod  a  college  here,  one  of  the  handsomest  in 
French  Flanders.  There  is  a  high  school  at  the  present 
time.  The  little  river  Colme  passes  through  one  quarter 
the  town,  which  is  unversed  by  many  canals.  There  are 
communications  by  canals  with  Fumes  in  Belgium,  and 
from  thence  with  many  other  Belgic  towns ;  with  the  canal 
of  the  Aa,  and  by  that  with  Sl  Omer  on  one  hand,  and 
Graveling  on  the  other ;  and  with  the  sea  at  Dunkerque. 
This  last  mentioned  canal  is  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of 
300  tons  burden. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  of  cloth,  linen,  calico, 
and  soap;  and  it  serves  to  supply  the  population  of  die 
neigUxHiring  towns  with  all  the  neeessarira  of  life,  butehers' 
meat,  com.  taitter,  cheese,  beer,  win^  anees.  sugar,  leather, 
&e.  Itscwnm^etiaveryooBiideralHe.  The  population 
in  1 833  was  5963. 

The  neighbourhood  was  formeriy  very  marshy.  There 
were  two  considerable  manbes  called  Afoeret  (meres) ;  and 
the  low  situation  of  the.  town,  however  it  might  increase  its 
strength  as  a  fortress,  by  affording  the  power  of  inundating 
part  of  the  environs,  by  no  means  oontributed  to  the  heal£ 
of  the  inhabitants.  By  proper  draining  of  the  marshes  the 
district  has  now  been  rendered  more  salubrious,  and  fertile 
fields  and  comfortable  dwellings  have  been  subatituted  for 
a  watery  waato. 

So  important  has  Bergues  been  regarded  as  a  military 
station,  and  so  fiercely  has  the  possession  of  it  been  con- 
tested, than  in  ton  centuries  it  was  eight  times  taken  and 
retaken,  seven  times  plundered,  and  tmree  times  heai^;ed  in 
vain.  (Malto-Bran ;  Expilly,  ZMehomtam  det  Qaule*, 
DietiormaiTe  Univerael  da  la  Franee.'i 

BE'RIS,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  of  Am  family 
Xvlophagidee.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  amail  metallic- 
coloured  Hies,  which  frequent  the  leaves  of  plants.  Their 
larvB  feed  on  putrescent  wood.  The  generic  characters  are 
as  follows : — Body  narrow  ;  palpi  minute,  the  thiid  jaot 
thickened  a  httle  at  the  extremity ;  the  two  first  jointo  of 
the  antenna  e^al,  third  elongate  subulate ;  eyes  pu- 
bescent; the  scutellum  with  four,  six,  or  eight  points; 
abdomen  with  seven  distinct  segmente ;  the  first  joint  of 
the  posterior  tarsi  incrassate  in  the  male ;  the  wings  have 
four  posterior  cells,  and  sometimes  the  indication  of  a  fifth. 

Tba  ova  of  one  of  the  speotes  <^  this  genus  (barit  claoipet) 
are  said  to  he  ejected  from  the  ovipMitw  in  tiu  fi>rm  of  a 
little  chain,  about  an  inoh  long,  consisting  of  a  sioglo 
series  of  oval  eggs,  which  an  mud  to  each  odier  in  an 
ohht^ue  position.  Most  probab^  the  eggs  of  the  other 
species  are  ejected  in  the  same  manner. 

BERKELEY,  a  parish  m  the  hundred  of  Berkeley,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  16  miles  from  Gloucester,  113 
from  London^  is  divided  into  the  borough  of  Berkeley,  the 
tithings  of  Alkington,  Breadstone,  Ham,  Hamfallow.  Hin- 
ton,  and  the  chapel^  of  Stone.  This  place,  according  to 
Domesday  survey,  miurt  have  been  of  great  eiUent,  popula- 
tion, and  opulence,  the  town  itself  being  a  n^al  demesne 
and  free  borough  held  of  the  crown ;  and  in  that  survey  this 
town  is  one  at  the  only  two  places  in  the  coun^  of  Glou- 
cester whidi  are  stated  as  having  a  market,  Tewkesbury 
being  the  other.  Here,  also,  in  fmner  times,  was  a  worthy 
nunnery,  which  owed  ite  dissolution  to  Earl  Godwin..  The 
town,  which  consists  of  four  streete  diverging  from  the 
market-place,  is  situated  on  a  small  river  called  the  Avon, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  Severn,  a  mile  and  a  half  fton 
the  town.  ^  1 
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In  1831  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  901,  and  of  the 
parish  3899 :  the  latter  containi  14,680  acres.  The  principal 
tmde  of  the  town  is  in  coals,  which  are  imported  fVom  the 
Forest  of  Dean  in  small  vessels,  which  at  sprinf^-tidea  can 
come  i.p  to  the  town ;  but  this  trade,  owtn^  to  the  diminution 
of  the  cloth  manufacture  in  Oloucesterthire,  has  pf  late  con- 
■id«nUy  declined.  The  surroundins  country  consists  almost 
entinly  of  ricli  meadow4ands,  and  tne  vale  of  Berkeley  has 
long  been  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  excellent  cheese.  The 
west  side  of  the  parish  is  bounded  by  the  Sevsm,  which  has 
h««  a  width  varying  from  two  miws  to  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  The  parish  chiu«h,dedieated  to  St  Mary,  ia  a  very  targe 
and  handaome  itruetiire,  in  the  poteited  s^Ie.  Hie  west 
window  IS  lai^.  and  very  beauttftil.  Near  the  pulpit  are  two 
recumbent  figures,  which  represent  Thomas  Lord  Berkeley 
and  Marguet  his  wife.  The  former  is  the  original  of  the 
character  of  that  name  in  Shakspetra's  play  of  Richard  the 
Second.  A  simple  tablet  in  the  chancel  marks  the  burial 
place  of  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  who  was  a 
Dative  of  this  place.  Adjoining  the  chancel  is  the  mau- 
soleum of  the  Berkeley  family,  in  which  are  several  very 
curious  monuments.  In  the  church  is  sculptured  a  large 
toad,  with  the  heads  of  two  children  under  it,  the  tradi- 
tion relating  to  which  is  that  the  toad  devoured  two  of  the 
children  of  one  of  the  lords  of  Berkeley.  The  tower,  which 
ia  square  and  modam,  haa  nx  bells,  and  is  situated  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  ftmn  the  church.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age, of  whidi  Lord  Segrava  is  the  painm.  The  great  tithes 
of  the  parish  belong  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  BristoL 
Than  is  a  ehapel  of  aaaa  at  Stooet  three  mOea  dtstant  from 
the  ehurrii ;  and  of  four  ohapels  belonging  to  dissenters  two 
are  in  Che  town  and  two  in  the  tithings.  Sunday  schools 
are  taiight  at  the  chnroh  and  at  the  dissenting  chapels ; 
and  there  ia  an  endowed  aohool  f<x  the  education  of  38  \ioy% 
and  girls  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

The  flkirs  are  on  the  1 4th  of  May  and  the  1  st  of  December. 
Tuesday  it  the  market-day ;  and  there  are  markets  for  cattle 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  April,  and  the  first  Tuesday  in  No- 
vember. A  new  market-house  was  erected  in  1839,  the 
town-hall  over  which  is  now  used  a*  a  chapel  by  disseaters 
jf  Hbs  sect  of  Independents. 

Two  miles  and  a  half  fVom  the  town.  atSbatpnbHe  Bnnt 
(a  long,  low.  projecting  rock  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Severn^  is  the  entrance  into  the  Gloucester  and  Beriieley 
mnal.  This  canal  ia  18  fbet  deep,  and  60  Ihet  in  width, 
and  is  navigable  for  vessels  f>f  800  tons  burden.  This 
aanaU  after  traversing  a  distuice  of  16  miles  (part  of  its 
eourse  being  only  divided  from  the  Severn  by  the  canal- 
bank),  terminates  at  Olouoester.  where  there  is  a  com- 
modious basin,  bonded  yards,  and  ample  werehouscs.  The 
money  for  excavating  the  canal  was  raised  in  shares,  but 
that  not  being  sufBctent  to  complete  the  work,  a  loan  was 
granted  by  government,  the  payment  of  the  interest  on 
which  prevents  much  prt^t  being  made  by  the  shareholders. 
Hm  opening  of  the  canal  took  pla<»  in  1 636.  Owing  to  the 
contractions  of  the  river  at  this  part,  the  tide  rushes  past 
with  great  rapidi^,  so  that  it  requires  consideraUe  skill,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  proper  time  tt  the  tide,  to  enable  a 
I»loC  ID  cmdnct  a  ship  witfi  ssfbty  Into  the  cuial.  On  the 
north  bank  of  the  cAiul  is  the  towino^path :  12«.  a  borse  is 
psid  fbr  towing  a  vessel  to  Gknieeste  A  vessel  of  so  tons 
reqnites  one  hotse,  and  an  additionHl  horse  is  added  for 
every  M  tons  up  to  ISO;  in  i-easols  above  ISO  tons  one 
hwse  is  added  for  every  lOu  tons  up  to  350,  above  which 
bnnlen  all  vessels  have  six  horses.  Besides  the  home  trade, 
tiie  vessels  are  principally  from  the  West  Indies,  and  from 
the  Baltic  with  deals  and  timbet,  a  part  of  which  is  gene- 
rally floated  up  the  canal,  that  the  ship  may  drew  less 
water,  lite' trade,  notwithstanding  the  dangerous  naviga- . 
tion  of  the  Severn,  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  and 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  Glouoester.  In  one  week, 
in  the  summer  of  1834,  146  vessels  went  up  the  canal  to 
QlooesBter,  the  tonnage  of  which  was  7900  tons. 

In  the  year  1833.  tonnage       .      346,773  tons. 
t,        1834.  .  399,3ft4 


Increase      .        52,391  tons. 
Canal  Rece^    .      .    £12.136   i  0 

n  ...        13.448    0  6 


Inenaae  £i,3il  IS  6 


Otttomt  Revenue. — 
J 833.  Duties  inward      ,       .  £l0<,751    0  0 
1834.  «...      131,117    •  D 


Increase  .  £24,366  0  0 
Berkeley  Castle  is  situated  at  the  south-east  side  tit  the 
town.  It  IS  not  ascertained  at  what  date  this  building  was 
commeneed,  but  about  the  year  1190  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  11.  to  Robert  Fitshardinge,  governor  of  Bristol 
(who  was  descended  from  the  kings  of  Denmark),  with 
power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it.  Mauriee,  the  son  of 
Robert,  was  the  first  of  the.  FitthattUnges  that  dwelt  at 
Berkeley,  of  which  yAwae  lie  assuMed  the  name,  and  IbrtiAed 
the  castle,  which  is  situated  <«  an  eminenoa  fdoas  ta  tbe 
town,  and  ctnnmands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Severm  and 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  castle  of  Berkeley  is  a  most 
perfect  specimen  of  castellated  building :  it  is  in  complete  re- 
pair, and  not  ruiuons  in  any  part  It  is  an  irregular  pile, 
consisting  of  a  keep  and  various  embattled  buildings,  wnMi 
surround  a  court  of  about  140  yards  in  circumference.  The 
chief  ornament  of  this  ootht  is  the  fine  exterior  of  the  baro- 
nial hall,  which  is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation,  and 
adjoining  it  is  the  chapel.  The  apartmenu  are  very  nume- 
rous, but  except  where  modem  windows  have  been  subrti- 
tuted,  Hbmf  are  mostly  of  a  gloomy  character.  In  one  of 
thun  is  tbie  ebmy  bed  and  chain  used  by  Sir  Francis  Xinkje 
in  his  vcyage  round  the  world.  The  entranee  to  an  outer 
court  is  under  a  maohieellalad  gate-honae,  which  is  all  that 
remains  of  the  buildings  which  are  said  to  hate  brmariy  snr 
rounded  the  outer  court.  The  keep  is  nearly  (dreular.baTnig 
one  square  tower  uid  three  semicircular  ones.  That  on  the 
ncKth,  which  is  the  hi^est  part  of  tbe  cactle,  was  rebuilt 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IL.  and  is  called  Thorpe's  Tower,  a 
family  of  that  name  holding  their  manor  ^  the  tenure  of 
aietie  guard,  it  being  their  duty  to  guard  this  tower  when 
required.  In  another  of  the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a  dungeon 
chamber,  twenty-eight  fiiat  deep,  without  light  or  any 
aperture  of  any  kind  except  at  tne  top :  in  shape  it  lesem'- 
bles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  treo 
door  in  the  floor  of  the  room  o^w  it;  but,  from  being  in  the 
keep,  which  is  high  above  the  natural  ground,  this  gloomy 
abode  is  quite  free  from  damp.  Hw  Roman  method  of 
filling  the  inner  part,  or  medium  of  the  waits,  with  fluid 
moitar,  occurs  in  the  keep  of  this  castle.  The  great  stair 
case  leading  to  tbe  keep  is  composed  of  large  stones :  and 
on  the  right  of  it,  apiHwaefaed  by  a  kmd  of  gallny,  is  the 
room  in  which,  from  its  great  strength  and  its  isdsted  sitoa- 
tion,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  Sdwatd  II.  was 
murdered,  with  circumstances  of  great  atroei^,  on  tbe  Slst 
of  September,  1337.  It  ia  a  small  and  gloomy  apartment, 
and  till  within  the  last  century  was  only  lighted  by  fleehes. 
It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  tbe  shrieks  of  tbe  king  were 
heard  in  the  town ;  but  from  the  situation  of  the  castle  and 
the  great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  quite  impossible. 
After  his  decease  his  heart  was  inclosed  in  a  nWwt  vessel, 
and  Uie  Berkeley  family  formed  part  of  the  prooession  whidi 
attended  the  body  to  Oloueaaler,  where  it  was  interred  in 
the  cathedra. 

The  then  Lord  Berkdeji  was  acquitted  of  any  active  par- 
ticipation in  Uie  measures  which  caused  tbe  oraCh  of  tbe 
king;  but  shortly  afterwards  be  entertained  Queen Isabrila 
and  her  paramour  Mortimer  at  the  casde.  lliis  Lnrd 
Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  wait  upon  his  pnron,  eaeh 
of  whom  was  attended  hy  two  servanto  and  a  page.  He 
had  24  uquires,  each  having  an  under  servant  and  a  horse. 
His  entire  fkmily  consisted  of  about  309  persons,  besides 
husbandmen,  who  fed  at  his  board.  In  this  castle  roval 
visiters  have  been  several  times  entertained.  Alter  its 
having  been  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  rebellious  barons 
in  the  reign  of  John,  that  king  visited  it  in  tbe  last 
year  of  his  reign.  Henry  III.  was  there  twice.  The  other 
royal  visitors  have  been  Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI. ; 
Henry  VII. ;  Queen  Elisabeth,  whose  name  one  tiS  die 
rooms  still  bears;  George  IV.,  whoi  Prince  of  Wales :  and 
his  present  Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  a  law- suit  was  commenced  between  Lwd 
Beriieley  and  his  cousin,  the  heiress  of  the  ftmily.  w^ieh 
was  continued  192  years:  during  iriiicb  contest  the  plaintiirs 
partv  several  times  laid  siege  to  the  eastle.  In  the  civil  wan 
of  Cliarles  I.  thiu  castle  was  garrisoned  on  tbe  side  oS  th 
king,  and  kept  all  the  surrounding  country  in  awe ;  but  it  was 
afterwards  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Commtniwaalth,  and 
•umndered  after  a  ddhnoe  of  nin»4i^>  In^e  west  Aar 
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of  the  diurdi  an  Boveiml  ballet  b<det,  wbioh  m  mippowd 
to  have  been  made  by  tbe  besieging  armjr.  On  tbe  north 
of  the  castle  is  a  very  perfect  remain  of  uie  antient  fasM. 
wBich  is  DOW  quite  dry,  and  some  very  fine  elms  and  other 
trees  are  growing  in  it.  A  terrace  goes  nearly  round  the 
ustle,  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  a  lars^  bowling-green,  bounded 
bj  *  line  of  very  old  yew  trees,  wnich  have  grown  together 
into  a  eontinuoua  mass,  and  are  cut  into  curious  shapes. 

(Smythe's  Life  iff  ike  Berkeleug ;  Atkins's  Hist,  qf  Qlou- 
eettermire;  Rudge's  HUt.<if  Gloucetttr§kire  ;  Fosbrooke's 
Hitt.  o/  Gloue0$ttr»kire ;  and  Cwtmimioation  Jrum  a  Cor^ 
retpondent.^  • 

BERKELEY.  aSOROK,  son  of  WUUam.  of  Tbomas- 
town,  in  the  county  of  KillLennv,  wu  born  at  Ktlerin,  near 
Tboniaatown,  on  the  12th  of  Haieh*  1604.  He  noeived 
hie  early  education  lU  Kilkenny  school  under  Dr.  fiinton, 
was  admiUed  m  pensioner  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  and  having  stood  successfuUy  a  strict  exami- 
nation, he  was  admitted  a  fellow  on  the  9th  of  June,  1707. 
In  the  same  year  he  published  his  first  work,  *  Aritbmetica 
absque  Algebra  ant  Euclide  demonstrata,'  written  befwre 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  and  chiefly  remarkable  as  show- 
ing the  early  bent  of  his  mind  and  studies.  His  next  work, 
published  in  1 709,  was  *  The  Theory  of  Vision,'  and  in  the 
following  year  '  The  Principles  of  lluman  Knowledge'  a)>- 
peared.    The  perusal  of  Locke's  two  treatises  on  gorem- 
ment  having,  turned  the  attention  of  Berkeley  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience,  be  published  in  1712  a  discourse  in 
favour  of  it.  being  the  substance  of  three  sermons  delivered 
by  him  in  that  year  in  the  college  chapel,  which  passed 
through  several  editions,  but  did  him  some  irgury  by  pre- ; 
Tenting  Lord  Galway  from  giving  him  some  preferment  in 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  fl>r  which  he  applied.   In  order  to 
puldish  his  *  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and  Philonous*  he 
left  Ireland  in  1713  and  went  to  I^ndon,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  .iterary  and  fashionable  society  by  two  men  very 
oppoeite  in  their  political  principles — Sir  Richard  Steele 
and  Hr.  SwifL    He  wrote  several  papers  in  tbe  'Guardian' 
for  the  former,  and  in  his  bouse  formed  a  friendship  with 
Pope,  which  continued  during  tbe  remainder  of  his  life. 
Berkeley  was  recommended  by  Swift  to  the  oelehrated  Eari 
of  Peterborough,  with  whom  he  set  out  as  chaplain  and 
secretary,  in  November.  1713.  on  his  embassy  to  Sicily. 
His  lordship,  however,  left  his  chafdain  and  part  of  his  re- 
tinue at  Leghorn,  and  proceeded  on  his  embassy.   On  bis 
return  to  England  in  August,  1714,  with  Lord  Peterborough, 
the  fall  of  Qneen  Anne's  ministry  having  shut  out  all  hope 
of  preferment  through  thil  channel,  he  some  time  after  be- 
came companion  to  Mr.  Ashe,  ion  of  Dr.  St.  Geoi^  Ashe, 
bishop  of  Cl<^her,  on  a  tour  through  Europe,  whieh  occu- 
pied more  than  four  years.  At  Paris  he  visited  Halebranche, 
and  entered  into  a  diseusaion  with  him  on  tbe  ideal  theory, 
which  was  conducted  with  so  much  heat  that  the  excite- 
ment is  said  to  have  hastened  the  death  of  the  French 
philosophn.   When  in  Sicily  he  compiled  materials  for  a 
natural  history  of  the  island,  hut  these  papers,  together  with 
bis  journal,  were  lost  during  bis  journey  to  Naples.  On 
his  way  home  he  wrote  his  tract, '  De  Motu,'  at  Lyons ;  and 
as  they  had  proposed  the  subjeO,  sent  tt  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Paris,  ana  shortly  ^ter  his  arrival  in  London  printed  it 
in  1731.   Saang  the  misery  produced  about  Ibis  time  by 
the  SoDth  Sea  Scheme,  he  published  *  An  Essay  towards 
preventing  the  Ruin  of  Great  Britain.' 

He  was  now  received  into  the  first  society.  Pope  intm- 
duced  him  to  Lord  Burlington,  by  whom  he  was  reeom- 
mended  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
On  becoming  chaplain  to  this  nobleman  he  took  the  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

About  this  time  bis  fortune  was  unexpectedly  enlarged. 
On  his  first  visit  to  London,  Swift  had  introduced  bim  to 
Mrs.  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  celebrated  KoflMxo.  When 
this  lady  discovered  the  marriage  between  Swift  and  Stella 
she  altered  her  will,  and  left  the  8000/.,  which  she  in- 
tended for  him,  to  Mr.  Marshal  and  Dr.  Berkeley,  her  ex- 
ecutors. Berkeley  did  not,  however,  publish  her  corro- 
spnidenoe  with  8wift»  though  she  left  tms  uynnetion  in  her 
wUU  but  committed  the  totters  to  the  fluus.  In  1724 
Dr.  Berkeley  was  made  dean  of  Denry,  a  place  worth  1 1 00&, 
and  he  resigned  his  fellowship  in  consequence.  Fh>m  tbe 
time  of  h'u  return  to  England  he  had  occupied  himself  with 
a  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  North  American  savages 
by  means  of  a  raissionarv  otdlsge  to  be  erected  in  the  Ber- 
mudas.   He  puUiahed  his  plan  in  London  in  1725,  end 


oftHMd  to  resign  bu  pnferm&t  and  dedieate  Us  life  Id  «Ul 
benevtdent  project  on  an  income  of  100/^  a  year.  HaTing 
pterailed  on  three  junior  feltows  of  Trinity  College.  Dublin, 
to  consent  to  accompany  him  on  incomes  amounting  to  40*. 
per  annum,  and  having  obtained,  by  showing  the  political 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  his  scheme,  a  charter  for 
his  college,  and  a  promise  of  20,000f.  fhtm  the  minister,  be 
expressed  bis  delight  in  some  verses,  which  show  the  bene- 
vole  nee  and  the  enthusiasm  by  which  be  was  actuated. 
The  TStses  begin, 

'  Tbe  muM,  disgMtod  al  n  ag«  ukd  diaw 
Barren  of  every  glorioua  Uwdm,' 

He  resisted  the  temptation  of  an  English  mitre  offered 
him  by  Queen  CaroUne;  uid  though  he  mairiad  in  Au- 
nut.  1798.  Anne,  ddest  daughter  of  Mr.  Forster,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  was  not  to 
be  turned  from  his  purpose  bv  any  prospect  of  advantage 
from  such  a  oonnexion,  but  sailed  m  the  middle  of  the  en- 
suing month  for  Rhode  Island  with  his  wife,  a  Miss  Hand- 
cock,  two  gentlemen  of  tbe  names  of  James  and  Dolton,  a 
valuable  library  of  books,  and  a  large  sum  of  his  own  pro- 
perty. The  fellows  of  Trinity  College  do  not  appear  to  have 
accompanied  him.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Newport, 
in  Rhode  Island,  and  for  nearly  two  years  devoted  himself 
indefatigably  to  his  pastoral  labours.  The  government,  how- 
ever, disappointed  him,  and  he  was  compelkd.  after  spending 
much  of  his  fortune  and  seven  years  of  the  prime  of  his  life 
on  forwarding  his  scheme  at  home  and  in  America,  to  leave 
the  scene  of  his  phiUuithroiHD  enterprise  and  return  to 
England.  Before  ne  left,  however*  he  presented  his  books 
to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  and  on  refkchiiw  London  took 
the  whole  loss  upon  him»^  hy  returning  m  tlie  subsorip* 
tions  which  he  had  received.  In  February,  1 73!i,  he  preached 
before  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GloKpel  in 
Foreign  Parts.  The  same  year  he  published  hi*  *  Minute 
Phikwoidwr.'  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  nod^  of  Plata 
Of  this  work  Bishop  Sherlock  of  Ix)ndon  presented  a  copy 
to  Queen  Caroline,  with  whom  Berkeley  had  many  inter- 
views after  his  return,  and  by  whose  patronage  he  was 
promoted  on  the  17th  March,  1734,  to  the  vacAut  bishopric 
of  Cloyne,  a  see  to  which  he  was  consecrated  by  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cashel  on  the  19th  May  following.  He  repaired 
immediately  to  the  residence  at  Cloyne,  and  to  the  ex- 
empJuy  diachai|^  of  all  hii  episcooBl  duties.  Hearing 
from  Addtsmi  that  their  common  fnend  Dr.  Garth  on  his 
death-bed  attributed  his  infldsli^  to  the  <^nions  of  Dr, 
HaUey,  whose  mathematioal  edueatiou  had  much  influenced 
Garth,  tbe  bishop  was  induced  to  write  the  '  Analyst,'  a 
work  addressed  '  to  an  infidel  mathematician,*  which  ex- 
cited a  good  deal  oS  oontroverty.  In  1 735  appeared  his 
QueriM  proposed  for  the  good  of  Ireland,  and  next  year  bw 
'  Discourse  addresed  to  Magistrates.' 

Having  received  benefit  from  the  use  of  tar-water  when 
ill  with  the  eolio,  he  published  in  1744  '  Siris,'  a  work  on 
the  virtues  of  tar-water,  on  which  he  said  he  had  bestowed 
more  pains  than  on  any  other  of  his  produetions :  he  pub- 
lished a  ser«od  edition  with  emendations  and  additions  in 
1747.  During  the  Scotch  Rebellion  in  1745  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  CathoUos  of  his  dioeesq.  ftnd  in  1749 
another  to  the  clergy  of  tltat  persuasion  in  Irehtnd,  entitled 

*  A  Word  to  the  Wise,'  distinguished  by  .so  muidi  good 
sense,  candour,  and  nioflwationi  that  he  received  the  thuiks 
of  the  parties  whtnn  he  addrrased.  When  Lord  Chester- 
field, in  174i,  offiared  him  the  see  of  Clogber,  worth  twice 
as  much  a«  the  one  he  held,  he  refus^  it  because  he  bad 
already  enough  to  satisfy  his  wiiihes^  and  because  he  admired 
the  beauty  of  the  situation  of  Cloyne.  His  '  Maxims  con- 
cerning Patriotism'  appeared  in  1750.    His  last  work  was 

*  Further  Thoughts  on  Tar- Water,'  published  in  1752.  In 
July  this  year  he  determined  on  going  with  his  family  to 
Oxford  to  superintend  tbe  eduoation  of  his  son  and  enjoy 
that  learned  retirement  to  which  he  was  attached.  He 
was,  however,  so  impressed  with  the  ovils  of  non-residence 
that  he  aottudly  petitioned  the  king  for  leave  to  resign 
his  see,  but  his  majesty  was  detwimned  he  should  die  a 
bishop  in  spite  of  himself  and  refiued  his  qiplication, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  permission  to  reside  wherever 
he  pleased.  His  last  act  before  leaving  Cloyne  was  to  make 
an  arrangement  by  wnicb  200/.  a  year  would  be  distributed 
during  his  absence  to  the  poor  householders  of  Cloyne^ 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda. 

In  July,  175S,  ho  removed  to  Oxfiwd,  where  he  was 
trdated  w  ih  great  respect.   On  Sunday  evening.  January 
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14,  1753,  while  lyin^;  on  hisoouch  listening  to  one  of  Bishop 
Sherlock's  sermons  which  his  l&djr  was  reading  to  him, 
he  was  seized  with  what  his  physicians  called  a  palsy  of  the 
heart,  and  expired  so  suddenly  and  quietly  that  it  was  only 
when  his  daughter  went  to  give  him  a  cup  of  tea  that  she 
perceived  he  was  quite  dead.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  an  elagant  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow.  He  had  tiirae  sons 
and  a  daughter.  In  penon  Iw  wu  stout  and  wdl-made, 
his  face  was  benignant  and  expieative.  and  hifl  manners 
elegant,  engaging,  and  enthusiastic.  The  infbrnwtion  with 
which  his  mind  was  stored  embraced  not  merely  profes- 
nonal  and  philosophical  learning,  but  trade,  agriculture, 
and  the  common  arts  of  life.  Besides  the  works  already 
mentfened  he  wrote  some  smaller  pieces,  which  appeared  in 
a  collection  printed  in  Dublin  in  1752  under  toe  title  of 
*  Miscellanies.' 

It  shows  the  enthusiastic  character  of  Berkeley,  that, 
when  accused  of  fancying  he  had  discovered  a  panacea  in 
tar-water,  he  replied,  that '  to  speak  out,  be  freely  owns  he 
suspects  tar-water  is  a  panacea.* " 

The  writings  of  Berkeley,  which  contain  his  peculiar 
opinions,  consist  in  an  attack  upon  the  aoti-christian  tenets 
which  began  to  prevail  before  bis  time.  To  look  upon  his 
literary  labours  as  a  whole,  it  will  be  neoesury  to  remem- 
ber, 1,  the  eonsequenoes  of  the  court  of  Charies  II.  %  the 
shock  whidi  had  been  given  to  all  prevailing  notions  of 
mental  philosophy  by  the  introdueUon  of  the  writings  of 
Locke.  3.  The  new  view  of  the  power  of  natural  philo- 
sophy consequent  upon  the  mathematical  discoveries  of 
Newton.  4.  The  extensive  remnants  of  the  old  philosophy, 
which  insinuated  themselves,  more  or  less,  into  the  newly 
cultivated  branches  of  science.  The  *  Minute  Philosopher' 
is  addressed  to  the  infidel  man  of  pleasiu^ ;  the  *  Analyst' 
to  the  infidel  mathematician;  the  'Principles  of  Human 
Knowledge,'  and  the  *  IMalogues  of  Hylas  and  Philonous' 
to  the  infidel  metaphysician.  We  shall  take  them  in  order 
of  publication. 

Principle*  of  Human  Knowledge-~Diakgues  <^  Bytat 
and  Philonous.  The  prevailing  notion  of  matter,  nom  the 
earliest  ages  downwards,  had  been  that  of  a  substance 
possessing  an  existence  independent  of  faculties  capable  of 
perceiving  it  The  atheinn  of  several  ancient  sects  was 
entirely  based  upon  a  notion  that  matter  might  exist 
without  a  God,  or  in  conjunction  with,  though  independently 
of,  a  God.  The  argument  of  Berkeley  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  he  attacks  the  common  notion  of 
matter  by  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  proof  of  its  exist- 
ence anywhere  but  in  our  own  perceptions  ;  in  the  second 
he  asserts  the  impossibility  of  any  such  independent  exist- 
ence. The  first  point  is,  and  always  will  be,  misunderstood 
by  those  who  do  not  pay  the  closest  attention  to  the 
meaning  of  his  terms.  For  instance.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
who  was  frequently  happy  in  perceiving  verbal  distinc- 
tion!, said  be  refuted  Berkeley's  theory  by  stamping  wi^ 
his  foot  upon  the  ground.  That  is,  he  imaginni  that 
Berkel^  denied  the  existence  of  the  perception  of  solidity, 
which  of  course  was  not  the  ease. 

The  existence  of  matter  seems  so  bound  up  with  our 
notions  of  ourselves,  and  so  completely  demonstrated  by 
our  senses,  that  the  question  raised  by  Berkeley  will  be 
better  understood  by  referring  to  something  in  which  there 
is  the  same  question  in  a  more  open  form.  Let  the  reader 
turn  to  the  article  Attraction  (v.  iii.  p.  69),  in  which  it  is 
asserted  that  Berkeley's  attack  on  matter  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  certain  class  of  speculators  on  attraction.  The 
connexion  is  as  follows;  the  earth  moves  exactly  as  it 
would  move  if  the  sun  attracted  it  ^ytiecUly  (see  v.  iii. 
p.  68).  To  any  one  who  should  assert  ^ysieal  attraction  (as 
there  defined)  it  might  be  justly  answned  that  the  mere 
I^nomenon  only  proves  that  the  Creator  wOla  that  woti  of 
effeet  to  lake  place  which  does  take  place ;  but  whether  by 
what  our  imperf^  ideas  would  express  by  direct  agency, 
or  whether  by  subordinate  agency  (or  by  means  of  angels 
as  in  Milion),  or  whether  by  means  of  a  positive  attracting 
quality  which  is  made  a  constituent  part  of  the  essence  of 
matter,  as  much  as  extension  or  impenetrability,  and 
therefore  as  much  beyond  the  reach  of  further  inquiry  ;  or 
whether  by  means  of  any  intermediate  physical  agent, 
such  as  a  fluid  or  other  distinct  kind  of  matter — cannot  be 
known.  For  it  is  little  more  than  a  verbal  truism  to  say  that 
an  effect  which  may  arise  from  twenty  difiSerent  species  of 
eauses  must  not  be  positively  assigned  to  any  one  of  them. 


To  the  believer  m  an  intelligent  Creator  (and  it  is  only 
to  such  that  the  negative  part  of  Berkeley's  argument 
applies)  the  case  may  be  thus  put.  You  admit  that  your 
existence  and  your  power  of  perceiving,  as  well  as  the  pei^ 
ceptions  oy  which  the  second  makes  you  know  the  first,  are 
ultimately  (whatever  may  be  the  intermediate  steps)  to  be 
traced  to  the  will  of  the  Creator.  You  cannot  figiue  to 
yourself  the  uniform  nature  of  the  perceptions  which  yon 
receive  as  coming  dizeetly  from  the  Creator,  but  you  suppose 
a  power  of  impartins  them  to  be  made  inherent  in  a  certain 
evbetraium  (this  i«  Berkeley's  word)  which  yon  call  matter? 
But  if  you  admit  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Creator  to 
furnish  you  directly  with  those  ideas  of  space,  fignie. 
colour,  &0.  which  to  you  constitute  the  material  world, 
without  any  intervention  of  which  you  can  form  a  positive 
conception;  how  do  you  know  that  he  has  not  done  so? 
The  answer  must  be  that  there  is  no  such  knowledge ;  and 
this  is  the  point  on  which  Berkeley  has  never  been,  and  it 
is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  say  never  can  be,  refuted. 

The  positive  part  of  Berkeley's  theory,  in  which  be  asserts 
the  impossibilitv  of  matter,  lays  htm  open  to  precisely  the 
same  answer  wnich  those  may  receive  who  actually  assm 
its  existence.  We  cannot  in  our  limite  show  the  several 
grounds  on  wUch  he  supposes  he  has  established  lus 
point.  He  has  a  notion  tiut  what  he  calls  an  idea  (we 
should  say  perceptim)  cannot  be  imparted  unleu  there  be 
something  resembling  the  idea  in  that  which  oommunieatss. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  abbreviate  an  argument  which  bandies 
the  nature  of  ideas,  but  the  leading  notions  seem  to  us  to 
be  contained  in  the  following  quotation  {Wartu,  v.  i.  p. 
26),  with  which  we  shall  close  this  part.  The  r«uier  wQl 
observe  that  axioms  are  assumed  as  doubtfhl  at  least,  and 
by  no  meanit  so  oaivenient  as  that  of  the  ezistenoe  of 
matter ;  also  that  the  first  paragrapfa  asanmes  the  point  in 
question. 

'  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind 
that  a  man  need  only  open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I 
take  this  important  one  to  be,  to  wit,  that  all  the  choir  of 
heaven  and  fumiCure  of  the  earth,  in  a  word,  all  those 
bodies  which  oomposa  the  mighty  fttme  of  the  wmSA,  have 
not  any  subsistence  without  a  mind ;  that  0ieir  being  is  to 
be  perceived  or  known ;  that  consequently  so  long  as  tbey 
are  not  actually  perceived  by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my 
mind  or  that  of  any  other  mated  qiurit,  they  must  eitlm 
have  no  existence  at  all,  or  ebe  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some 
eternal  spirit' 

'  There  is  not  any  other  substance  than  spirit,  or  that 
which  perceives.'  '  For  en  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving 
thing,  is  a  manifest  contradiction ;  for  to  have  an  idea,  is 
all  one  as  to  perceive ;  that  therefore  wherein  colour,  figure, 
and  the  like  qualities  exist,  must  perceive  them ;  hence  it 
is  clear  there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or  substratum 
of  these  ideas.' 

'  But  say  you,  though  the  ideas  themselves  do  not  exist 
without  the  mind,  yet  uiere  may  be  things  like  them  whevBof 
they  are  oopies  or  resemblances,  which  things  exist  without 
the  mind,  in  an  unthinking  anbitanee.  I  answer,  an  idea 
can  be  like  nothing  but  an  idea ;  a  colour  or  figure  oan  be 
like  nothing  but  anodter  colour  or  figure.' 

Aleipfiron,  or  the  Minute  Philoeopher.  This  is  a  series 
of  diali^ues  between  two  atheists  and  two  Christian  deists. 
The  former  are  of  the  class  of  '  good  company  '  philosophers 
who  have  disappeared  with  *  wit'  and  '  verses.'  The  follow- 
ing canoature  of  them  is  in  the  dialogues. 

*  Euphranor.  Where  doth  he  pick  up  all  his  improve 
ment  ? 

'  Crito.  Where  our  grave  ancestors  would  never  faav« 
looked  for  it,  in  a  drawing-room,  a  co&e-house,  a  chocolate- 
house,  at  the  tavern,  or  groom-pnter's.  In  these  and  the 
like  fashionable  places  of  resort,  it  is  the  custom  for  polite 
persons  to  apeak  fVeely  on  all  subje<^,  relifnous,  moral,  or 
political.  So  that  a  ^ng  gentleman  who  nequenta  tlwm 
18  in  the  way  of  hearing  many  instructive  lectures,  aeasoDed 
with  wit  and  raillery,  and  uttered  vntii  spirit  Three  or  four 
sentences  from  a  man  of  quaU^,  upme  with  a  good  air, 
make  more  impression  and  convey  more  Knowledge  than  a 
dozen  dissertations  in  a  dry  academical  way.  You  may 
now  commonly  see  (what  no  former  age  ever  saw)  a  young 
lady  or  a  Petit  Maitre  nonplus  a  divine  or  an  old-fashioned 
gentleman  who  hath  read  many  a  Greek  and  Latin  author 
and  spent  much  time  in  hard  methodical  study.' 

Th«  AmUyety  and  Defence  of  Freethinking  in  Mathe- 
wiatiee,  Tte  object  of  these  traets  (the  seoond  of  which 's 
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A  rejoinder  to  a  reply  to  the  first)  u  by  pointing  out  the 
difficulties  in  the  subject  of  fluxions,  then  almost  newly  in- 
vented, to  show  one  of  two  things ;  either  that  mathema- 
ticiaDS  were  not  such  masters  of  reasoning  as  to  make 
their  opinions  on  religious  subjeets  more  valuable  tiian 
those  of  other  people ;  or  else  that  there  were,  in  the  science 
of  fluxions,  incomprehensible  pranti  as  difficult  as  thoae  of 
religion,  and  yet  logically  established.  It  was  e  very 
dai^rous  use  of  analogy,  considered  widi  relievence  to  the 
intnests  of  the  cause  it  was  meant  to  serve;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  instance  of  an  attempt  to  place  mathema- 
tical on  a  similar  footing  with  moral  difliculties.  The 
points  on  which  Berkeley  insisted  have  since  been  cleared 
up,  and  the  publication  of  the  Analytt  was  the  hnmediate 
cause  of  the  work  of  Maclaurin  on  the  subject. 

The  style  of  Berkeley  is  very  clear,  and  his  bold  method 
of  thioking  and  absence  of  all  adhesion  to  great  authorities 
make  his  works,  even  now,  valuable  to  the  student.  These 
same  qualities  make  them  difficult  to  describe,  and  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  subjects  which  he  treated  has  caused 
them  to  be  misrepresented,  so  that  their  true  scope  is  less 
imdentood  than  Uut  of  any  other  writings  of  his  day. 

(See  his  Ltfe  prefixed  to  his  works  published  in  2  v<fls. 
4to.  in  1784.  written  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stock  from  particulars 
fbrmshed  by  Sergey's  brother,  and  first  published  anony- 
mously in  1776  ;  Howard's  E»aai/t  €md  DiuerUaion,  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Dissertation,  Enc.  Brit. ;  Adam 
Smith's  Bttayt  on  Philosophical  SubjecU,  London,  1 795.) 

BERKENHOUT,  DR.  JOHN,  the  son  of  a  Duteh 
merchant,  was  boiB  at  Leeds  about  the  year  1730.  He 
was  educated  partly  at  the  grammar-school  of  that  town, 
and  partly  in  Germany;  and  he  afUrwards  made  the  tour 
of  Europe  in  company  with  one  or  more  English  noblemen. 
He  then  entered  the  Prussian  service  as  a  cadet,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  ci^itajn.  When  the  wu  broke  out  between 
EogUnid  and  Fhmoe  in  1756.  be  quitted  the  Prasrian  and 
obtained  a  coDSpany  in  the  En^uh  service.  On  the  con- 
dusion  of  peace  in  1760  he  quitted  the  army,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  physic  at  Edinburgh.  During  his 
residence  there  he  wrote  a  work  entitled  '  Clavis  Anglica 
linguB  BotanicB ;  or  a  Botanical  Lexicon,  in  which  the 
terms  of  botany,  particularly  those  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  Linnnus  and  other  modem  writers,  are  applied,  derived, 
explained,  contrasted,  and  exemplified.'  (London,  1764, 
small  8vo.  not  paged.)  This  is  a  useful  little  work,  and 
perhaps  the  first  of  its  kind  published.  The  following 
articles  are  short  specimens  of  this  lexicon : — 

*  Calyciflbrs  (a  calyx,  and  flbra,  a  fltne),  a  natural  dass 
in  Scopoli's  Flora  Camioliea.^ 

*  F&irDinuioun  folittm  (Pandura,  a  musical  instru- 
ment), shaped  like  a  Spanish  guitar,  oblongum,  irtfeme 
ladm,  lateributqve  eoarctatum. 

'  Sagittatdii  folium  (sagitta,  an  anow),  a  leaf  shaped 
like  the  hmd  of  an  arrow,  triangutare,  ban  exeavatum, 
amgidi*  potHcia  instructum,  as  in  the  Convolvulus 
arvensit,  and  sepium,  Rumex  aeetosa.  Erica  vulgaris.' 

Berkenhout  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic  at  Leyden 
in  1 765,  on  which  occasion  he  published  his '  Dissertatio  Me- 
dica  inauguralis  de  Podagrfi,'  dedicated  to  his  relation  Baron 
de  Bielfeld  (4to.  pp.  28).  On  returning  to  England,  Dr.  Ber- 
kenhout settled  at  Isleworth  in  Middlesex ;  and  until  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1791,  employed  a  great  part  of 
his  time  in  writing  on  an  immense  variety  of  subjects.  In 
1766  his  *  PharmacoptBia  Medici'  apprared,  which  reached  a 
tiiinl  edition  in  1 7S>  The  third  eaitiMi  is  a  unidl  octavo 
of  1 1 7  pages ;  it  consists  of  a  list  of  simple  substances,  with 
a  deacripnon  of  their  properties,  followed  by  a  table  of 
doses,  and  a  selection  of  prescriptions.  The  following  list 
of  synonyms  to  Alhali  Vegetabtle  (potash)  may  interest 
some  readers.  Cineres  Russici,  Cineres  Clavellati,  Pot 
ashes.  Pearl  ashes.  Alkahest  Glauberi,  Marcoft,  Blanch 
ashes,  Cendres  Gravelly,  Sal  Taitari,  Sal  Absinthii, 
Nitrnm  flxum,  Fluxum  nigrum,  Cassob.,  Lapis  infemalis. 
tZxA  edition,  p.  II.) 

His  *  Outlines  of  the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland'  came  out  by  a  volume  at  a  time  in  1769,  1770, 
and  1 771.  The  copy  at  the  British  Museum  is  bound  up 
with  a  short  treatise  entitled  the  '  Naturalist's  and  Tra- 
vellw=s  Companion'  (I^ondon,  1772,  8vo.  pp.  69).  It  has 
DO  name*  but  is  urobablj  by  the  same  indefiiUgable 
andiw* 

In  1 771  he  published  *  Dr.  Cadogan's  Dissertation  o%  the 
mine9  and  refitted;'  and  in  1777  '  Bic^pfaia 
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Literana ;  or  a  Biographical  History  of  Literature,  contain* 
ing  the  lives  of  English,  Scotish,  and  Irish  authors,  from 
the  dawn  of  letters  in  these  kingdoms  to  the  present  time, 
chronologically  and  classically  arranged:'  London,  1771, 
4to.  pp.  637.  This  volume  contains  the  authors  who  lived 
from  the  banning  of  the  flflh  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  a  very  long  prefkce  dated  firom  Richmond  in 
Surrey,  the  author  promises  his  readers  a  second,  third, 
and  fourth  volume,  but  they  never  made  their  appearance. 

Dr.  Berkenhout's  next  work  was  *  A  Treatise  on  Hysterical 
Diseases,  translated  from  the  French.'  In  1778  he  ms 
sent  with  certain  commissioners  appointed  to  treat  with 
America,  and  on  his  return  obtained  a  pension  in  consi- 
deration  of  his  political  services,  and  the  losses  sustuued 
by  giving  up  practice  for  a  time. 

In  1780  he  published  'Lucubrations  on  Ways  and 
Means,  inscribed  to  Lord  North.'  His  next  work  was  an 
'Essay  on  aBiteof  aMad  Dog  ;'andin  the  following  year  he 
.published  his  *  Symptomatology.*  The  writer  of  his  Itfe 
in  Chalmers's  *  Biographical  Dictionary,*  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted fcH:  most  of  tiiese  particulars,  speaks  of  the  *  Symp- 
tomatology' as  of  a  book,  *  too  uni%'ersally  known  to  require 
any  reoommendation.'  Yet  it  is  a  book  which  we  nave 
never  seen  even  in  a  quotatiott  or  a  catalogue,  and  which 
we  suspect  tiiat  it  would  not  be  very  easy  at  pment  to 
procure  a  oopy. 

In  1788  appeared  Dr.  Berkenhout's  '  First  Lines  of 'the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Philosophical  Chemistry.'  The 
title  '  First  Lines'  is  taken  from  Cullen's '  First  Lines  of  the 
Practice  of  Physic,'  as  that  again  was  probably  borrowed 
from  Haller's  *  Prims  Lines  Physiologis.'  The  biogra- 
pher just  quoted  says,  that  the  book  '  exhibits  a  satisfactory 
display  of  the  present  state  of  chemistry.'  In  our  opinion  it 
hardly  exhibited  the  state  of  chemistry  even  at  the  time  it 
was  jrablished,  but  was  a  smart,  pleasant,  readable  intro- 
duction to  the  science.  The  eulogy  in  question,  luiwever, 
m  probably  reprinted  from  a  eontempotuy  writer. 

In  1779  he  publiibed  a  continuation  of  Campbell's 
'  Lives  <tf  the  Admirals,'  4  vols.  8to.  His  last  puUication, 
according  to  the  writer  of  his  life,  was  'I<etters  on  Edu- 
cation, to  his  Son  at  Oxford,'  1791, 2  vols.  12mo.  Whether 
this  '\h  a  mistake  or  not  we  will  not  venture  to  deride,  but 
we  think  it  probable.  We  have  seen  a  similar  work  en- 
titled *  A  Volume  of  Letters  fVom  Dr.  Berkenhout  to  his 
Son  at  the  Universi^,'  but  it  is  in  one  octevo  volume  (of 
374  pages),  is  printed  in  1790,  and  addressed  to  a  son  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  Some  of  these  letters  are 
curiosities  of  their  kind.  Thus,  in  the  tenth  letter,  the  au- 
thor, not  being  surprised  that  bis  son  has  forgotten  at  the 
Charter-house  all  the  arithmetic  that  he  knew  before  his 
admission,  begins  to  instruct  him  in  the  very  elements  of 
the  science.  In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty-third  letters 
he  supposes  bis  son  ec^uaJly  ignorant  of  geography,  and 
after  lumishing  hikn  with  a  few  of  tibe  more  prominent 
facts  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  says '  Thus,  I  flattn 
myself,  I  have  fiilfllled  my  promise  in  communicating,  in 
the  compass  of  two  not  very  long  letters,  as  much  geogra- 
phical luiowledge  as  you  will  ever  want.'  (p.  211.)  This 
satisfying  system  of  geograidiy  is  eontainad  in  eighteen 
loosely  printed  octavo  pages. 

The  last  140  pages  are  occupied  with  botany,  and  this  is 
certainly  the  brat  part  of  the  work.  In  a  series  of  imagi- 
nary herborizing  exouraions,  Berkenhout  demonstrates 
many  of  the  plante  growing  about  Cambridge,  and  he  would 
appear  to  have  been  really  on  the  spot  when  writing,  for 
he  continually  uses  such  phrases  as  *  There  is  one  now  in 
the  walks  of  Quern's  College.'  *  Three  days  ago  I  met 
with  a  specimen  at  the  back  gate  of  St  John's.'  '  This 
Saicta  verbenaeea  you  will  find  in  ^reat  ^enty  in  the  field* 
path  opposite  the  horse^bridge  of  Trinity  Collwe.'  *  &e.  &o. 
These  were  the  principal  works  of  Dr.  Berkenhout,  a  man 
who,  though  certainly  undeserring  tui  Ae  lavish  jMnegyrios 
of  his  friends,  left  but  little  to  be  said  against  him  by  his 
enemies.  He  was  active,  energetic,  and  indefatigable,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  years  of  his  life,  and  though  he 
has  no  claim  to  the  rare  praise  of  creating  knowledge,  n 
would  be  unjust  to  deny  lum  the  credit  due  to  those  who 
acquire  and  diffiise  it. 

*  Dr.  Bnke&hont  thvi  he  doe*  not  know  wbera  LinDsiu  the  word 
MNira. '  unleH  Ihtin  Pliny,  who,  1  tbink,  BratioDi  it  ■■  the  nune  nf  ■  town  Iv 
FIvjgU.'  LiuMB  obtalMd  nrnlrnm  ft«ai  Um  AmuUIb  whanee  mui) 
LktlBwoidiafthakiBdam*  tka  GM s^mm* (koadM)  iaSnu^  liIlM 
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BIRKHAMPSTBAD.  or  more  properly.  BERKHAM- 
8TED.  or,  atlenRth,  BERKHAMSTED  ST.  PETER  S, 
1  market-town  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  on  the  south-west 
side  of  the  river  Bulbom  and  tne  Grand  Junction  CanaJ, 
which  here  run  together  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  high  road : 
it  is  in  the  county  of  Hertford  and  hundred  of  Daeonim, 
twenty-six  and  a  half  miles  N.W.  from  London.  The  town 
seems  to  be  of  Saxon  origin !  the  name  is  oerttunly  Saxon. 
Norden  says  that  the  Saxons  called  it  Bergkamgtedt  because 
it  was  seated  among  the  hills.  Berg  signilying  a  hill.  Mam  a 
town,  and  Stedt  a  seat ;  or  ve  may  consider  it  compounded 
of  the  words  Burg,  a  fortified  place,  and  Ham-Stede,  the 
fortified  Hamstew  (homestead),  to  distinguish  it  from 
Hehan  Hampstede,  now  corrupted  to  Hemel  Hampstede,  a 
town  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  addition  of  St.  Peter's 
distinguishes  this  Berkhamsted  from  Berkbamsted  St. 
Mary,  otherwise  Northchurch,  also  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  kings  of  Mercia  had  certainly  a  palace  or  castle  at  this 
place,  and  to  this  we  may  attribute  the  growth,  if  not  the 
origin,  of  the  town.  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  Berk- 
hamsted on  hisway  through  Wallingfonl  to  London  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  obliged  to  make  some  stay  there, 
hit  flirther  pn^ess  having  been  intercepted  by  Frederic,  ab- 
bot of  St  Albui's,  who  caused  the  trees  that  gi^w  by  the  road 
side  to  he  cut  down  and  thrown  across  the  way.  A  grand 
meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Berkhamsted  between  Wil- 
liam and  the  nobles  and  prelates  who  belonged  to  the  power- 
ftll  confederacy  which  this  abbot,  who  was  of  the  royal  blood 
of  the  Saxons,  had  organised  with  the  object  either  of  com- 
pelling the  Norman  to  rule  according  to  the  antient  laws 
and  customs  of  the  country,  or  else  of  doi^  their  utmost 
to  raise  Edgar  Atheling  to  the  throne.  William  thought 
it  prudent  to  take  the  required  oath,  which  was  adminis- 
tered by  Frederic,  upon  the  relics  of  St.  Alban.  It  is 
well  known  how  William  neglected  this  oath  when  he  was 
Srmly  seated  on  the  throne.  In  the  distribution  of  territory 
among  his  followers  which  then  tcok  nlaoe,  the  castls  ana 
manor  <it  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  nis  balf-broUier  the 
earl  of  Horeton.  Domesday  Book  iufbmu  us  that  the 
property  was  rated  at  thirteen  hides,  and  that  it  was 
worth  twenty-fodr  pounds  in  the  time  of  [King  Edward, 
twenty  pounds  when  bestowed  on  the  carl,  hut  only  sixteen 
pounu  at  the  then  present  time.  Among  oth»  curious 
particulars  in  this  account,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  land 
contained  two  arpends  of  vineyards.  There  were  in  the 
borough  at  this  time  flfty-two  buivesses  who  paid  four  pounds 
a-year  for  toll,  and  had  half  a  hide,  and  two  rotlls  of  the 
annual  rent  of  20«.  The  earl  enlarged  and  strengthened 
the  castle ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  son  it  was  seized  by  Henrv 
I.,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  town  and  manor  reverted  to  the  crown.  Henry  II. 
held  his  court  there  at  one  time,  and  granted  veir  vduable 
mvileges  *  to  the  men  and  merchants  of  the  Honour  of 
Wallingftird  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's.'  Among  them 
it  was  mnted  that  they  shonld  have  *  flrtn  peace  in  all  his 
land  ofSnf^land  and  Normandy,  wheresoever  they  shall  be,' 
with  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  laws  and  customs  which  they 
had  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  King 
Henry  his  grandfather.  He  also  granted  that  wheresoever 
they  should  go  with  their  merchandises  to  buy  or  tell 
through  all  England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine, 
they  should  be  free  ^m  all  toll  and  all  secular  customs 
and  exactions,  and  all  servile  works ;  and  should  any  man 
vex  or  disturb  them,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  ten  pounds. 

Robert  Moreton,  the  Conqueror's  brother,  was  Earl  of 
Cornwall;  and  we  find  that  the  honour  of  Berkhamsted 
almost  invariably  accompanied  every  subsequent  grant  of 
that  earldom.  The  castle  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  King 
John,  and  was  afterwards  besieged  by  Louis  the  Dauphin 
of  France,  who  had  come  over  to  assist  the  discontented 
barons.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the  king  sent  them 
orders  to  surrender.  When  Edward  III.,  in  the  28tb  year 
of  his  reign,  advanced  his  eldest  son  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Cornwall,  the 
castle  and  manor  of  Berkhamsted  were  given  to  him,  '  to 
hold  to  him,  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  me  eldest  sons  of 
the  kings  of  England,  and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place.* 
Accordingly,  the  property  has  since  descended  from  the 
crown  to  ue  successive  princes  of  Wales,  as  heirs  to  the 
throne  and  dukes  of  Cnnwall,  under  whom  it  has  for  the 
7ast  three  centuries  been  leased'out  to  diffsrent  persons. 

Tbit  ptac«  seems  altogether  to  have  decUnea  in  import- 


ance since  it  ceased  to  be  even  occasionally  a  royal  resi 
dence.  The  castle  appears  to  have  been  gradually  ruined 
by  neglect.  The  mansion  house,  now  called  Berkhamsted 
Place,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the 
castle,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  greatest  part 
of  this  mansion  was  destroyed  by  fire  about  1661,  and  aa\y 
about  a  third  part  was  afmwards  repaired,  which  forms  thie 
present  residence.  The  eastie  itself  was  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  town,  and  though  the  buildings  are  now  redoeed 
to  a  few  massive  fragments  of  wall,  enough  mnsins  to 
evince  the  antient  strength  and  importance  of  the  fortnsa. 
The  works  are  of  a  circular  form,  approaching  to  tiie  figure 
of  an  ellipsis,  and  include  about  ekiven  acres.  It  was  de- 
fended on  the  north-west  side  by  a  double  and  on  the 
other  sides  by  a  triple  moat ;  these  moats  are  still  in  some 
parts  wide  and  deep.  The  original  entrance  was  at  the 
south-east  angle.  On  the  bank  between  the  second  and 
third  moat,  from  the  outside,  are  two  rude  piers  of  masonry, 
between  which  the  entrance  probably  lay  over  draw-bridges 
connecting  the  several  moats.  The  space  inclosed  by  the 
inner  moat  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  consb'ucted  with  flints 
coarsely  cemented  ttwather,  within  which  stood  tiie  habitaUe 
part  of  the  castle.  Strongly  as  this  castle  was  fmtifled,  it 
could  not  have  been  tenable  after  the  invention  of  cannon ; 
as  its  site,  though  elevated,  is  commanded  by  still  higher 
eminences  on  the  north  and  north-east. 

At  the  parliaments  holden  at  Westminster  in  the  lltb 
and  iSth  of  Edward  IIL,  Berkhamsted  had  two  representa- 
tives, but  there  is  no  record  of  such  return  fhim  this  place 
on  any  other  occasions.  So  also  its  charter  of  incorporation, 
granted  by  James  I.,  scarcely  Bur\-ived  the  reign  of  his  aon 
Charles,  who  is  ssud  to  have  had  a  great  affection  for  the 
place,  in  consequence  of  haying  been  nursed  at  the  manor- 
house  with  bis  elder  brother  Hunry,  under  the  care  of  Mrs. 
Murray.  It  is  certain  that  tlic  place  was  much  distinguished 
by  the  fiavour  of  Charles,  both  before  and  after  his  apces- 
sion  to  the  throne.  When  James  I.  was  about  to  iiieorpa- 
rate  the  town,  many  of  the  inhabitants  petitioned  against 
the  measure  under  the  apprehension  that  the  new  charter 
mi^ht  impair  or  destroy  some  of  the  important  privileges 
which  they  already  eigoyed  under  antient  grants.  After 
the  Restoration  an  attempt  ves  made  to  revive  the  corpo 
rations,  but  it  did  not  succeed.  The  petty  sessions  for  the 
Berkhamsted  division  are  held  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
market  on  Saturday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  Shrove-Monday 
and  Whit-Monday  for  cattle;  5th  August  for  cheese ;  29th 
September  and  ]  Ith  October,  the  two  last  being  the  statute 
fairs.  The  parish  contained  484  houses  in  1831.  with  a 
population  of  2369  persons,  of  whom  1287  were  females. 

The  town  of  Berkbamsted  consists  of  two  streets.  The 
principal,  called  the  High  Street,  extends  about  half  a  mile 
along  the  high  road ;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  branches 
out  from  the  church  towards  the  site  of  the  eastle,  and  ia 
hence  called  Castle  Street  Hie  houses  are  mostly  of  brick, 
and  irrogularly  built,  but  are  intenmened  with  a  fkir  pro 

Sortion  of  handsome  re^dencea.  The  church,  which  is  dc- 
icated  to  St.  Peter,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and 
is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  square  emhatfled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection.  This  tower  contains 
four  handsome  Gothic  windows,  and  has  at  the  south-east 
angle  a  projecting  octagonal  staircase.  On  the  outside  of 
the  tower,  next  the  street,  there  is  a  sculpture  of  an  angel 
supporting  a  shield,  on  which  the  arms  of  England  impale 
those  of  uie  church  of  St.  Paul.  The  nave  is  divided  from 
the  aisles  by  five  columns  and  two  half  columns  on  each 
side,  sustaining  plain  pointed  arches,  over  each  of  which  is 
a  pinnt^  arched  window.  The  western  window  is  large  and 
ramified ;  all  the  others  ate  like  it,  in  the  pointed  style,  but 
vary  in  sice  and  description.  Various  small  chapels  and 
chantries  were  founded  nere  in  Catholic  times,  and  are  still 
partially  divided  from  the  body  of  the  church.  It  contains 
a  large  number  of  sepulchral  memorials,  some  of  which  are 
very  curious  and  interesting.  One  of  the  least  obtrusive  is 
in  memory  of  the  mother  of  Cowper  the  poet,  who  was  bom 
at  the  parsonage  house  on  the  26th  November,  N.  $.,  1731, 
his  father,  Dr.  John  Cowper,  being  then  rector  of  the 

Earish.  The  living,  which  is  a  rectory  in  the  diocese  ot 
ilncoln,  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  its  present  aT»- 
rage  net  income  ia  333/.  The  church  accommooates  1 1 V6 
persons. 

The  donations  which  have  been  made  to  Ui.»  parish  Ar 
the  erection  of  almshouses,  and  otherwise  fiir  the  rdief  of 
the  poor,  are  so  numerous^  but  of  |oh^^i^e|wa^^eiice  Hp** 
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ratcly>  that  it  is  luffiofnt  to  limit  our  DOtvoe  to  the  establiah- 
niei.ts  for  education.  In  the  15th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  inha- 
bitants of  Berkbampsted  agreed  to  anpropriate  the  lands  of 
their  guild  or  brotherhood  of  St  Joan  the  Baptist  (which 
tkad  formerly  supported  an  hospital  for  poor  sick  VM>sons 
and  lepers)  to  the  erectimi  and  support  of  a  free  school  in 
the  town.  Dr.  Ineeut,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  who 
WW  a  natiw  of  the  town,  and  president  of  the  guild,  actively 
promoted  this  tiwuactiiimt  ana  added  to  the  endowment  bis 
ova  lands  in  the  town,  Aftwwarda  feazing  that  the  name 
of  *  brotherhood  *  might  render  the  endowment  ioaecure.  he 
pniourod  a  charter  of  incorporation  from  the  king,  which 
was  supolied  by  a  new  charter  in  the  fidlowing  reign.  Au- 
thority having  thus  been  obtained  to  erect  and  found  '  one 
free  school  within  the  said  town,  of  one  meet  man  being  a 
schoolmaster,  and  the  other  meet  man  being  an  usher, 
for  the  teaching  of  children  in  grammar,  freely,  without 
any  exaction  or  request  of  money  for  the  teaching  of  the 
same  children  not  exceeding  the  number  of  144,'  the  present 
school-house,  a  lai^e  and  strong  brick  building  near  the 
church,  was  ereeted ;  and  in  the  next  raign  the  establisb- 
nent  was  inotnporated  as  a  royal  fbundation.  All  Souls 
College  is  visitor  under  the  charter  of  Edward  VI.  The 
annwd  value  of  the  property  is  now  634i.,.and  the  salary  of 
the  master  (appointed  by  the  king)  is  UOi^  and  that  of  ths 
usher  itiL  ;  bat  for  a  long  time  this  rich  jbaDdation  has 
haea  altisether  ineffleieDt.  An  old  parishioner  stated,  in 
1830»  to  the  commissioners  fin*  inquiry  concerning  charitiaa, 
that  he  did  not  remember  more  than  five  free  boys  in  the 
school  at  any  one  time  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  yean. 
The  master  and  usher  of  this  school  have  for  a  long  time 
been  either  irregularly  resident  or  non-resident  (1 835). 

A  charity  soIuk>1  was  founded  in  1 737  under  the  will  of 
Thomas  Bourne,  who  bequeathed  BOOOA  tor  the  erection 
and  oidowment  of  a  sehbot,  the  property  of  which  is  at 
present  9300/.,  in  New  South  8ea  Annuities,  yielding  an 
annual  interest  of  279/.  Under  this  charity  twenty  boys 
and  ten  giris  are  taught,  clothed,  and  provided  with  books ; 
thnr  yannta  alao  reoeive  1*.  a  week  each.  Thejr  are 
nenvra  at  the  age  of  six  and  upwards,  and  remam  till 
finuteen.  The  boys  are  tang^t  Eo|^ish,  wriiing,  arithmetic, 
and  the  girls  English  and  wwk.  with  writing  in  the  last 
year  of  their  stay.  The  master  end  mistress  are  at  liberty 
to  take  any  number  of  pay  scholars;  the  former  has  a 
salary  of  SO/,  and  the  latter  of  16/.  Tbwe  is  also  an  allow- 
•nee  of  2l.^0t.  to  eaeh  for  firing. 

(Chauncy's  Historieai  AnHquiiUa  fff  Her^ordthire ; 
Clutterbuek's  Htttory  and  Anttquitiet  (if  -the  Ctmnty  qf 
Her^fordi  Gough's  Canu/tfn'«  Brittmnta;  Brayley's  *  Hert- 
fordshire' ia  tha  Baautus  of  England  and  f^idet;  Tuwttf- 
^fth  Report  of  the  Committionart  appointed  to  inqmre 
comcaminff  Charitiea,  &o.) 

BERKSHIRE,  or,  as  it  is  written  by  our  older  topogra- 
phem.  BARK8HIRE,*  an  English  oounty  in  the  midland 
district,  included  within  the  buin  of  the  Thames,  wbiefa 
fimna,  in  it*  nnnooa  ooune  from  the  neighbouihood  of 
LecUade  in  Okmoastartblre  to  below  Windnr,  the  northern 
boundary  the  county,  and  aepaiataa  it  from  the  counties 
of  Gloucester,  Oxfind*  and  Bucks,  which  lie  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  The  county  of  Wilts  borders  Bei^bire  on 
the  vest ;  the  line  of  division  between  them,  though  irre- 
gular, has  a  general  bearing  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.  from  the 
bank  of  the  Thames  to  a  few  miles  south  of  Hungerford. 
A  line,  running  with  tolerable  regularity  east  and  west,  and 
coinciding  in  one  part  with  the  course  of  the  river  Aubome 
or  EmboriM,  a  feeder  of  the  Kennet,  and  in  another  part  with 
the  course  of  the  river  Loddoa,  a  feeder  of  the  Thames, 
separates  the  ooun^  from  Hampshire;  and  (m  the  south- 
east a  line  nmning  north-east  and  south-west  separates  it 
from  Surrey. 

The  dineniions  of  the  eonnty  an  as  Mlows :— length, 
east  and  wast  from  the  bonder  of  Wiltshire  between  Hun- 
gerfiird  and  Lamboum  to  Old  Windsor  on  the  Thames, 
MTtT'three  miles,  nearly;  breadth,  north  and  south  from 
the  bank  of  the  Thames  north:west  of  Oxford  to  the  border 

*  'Tlie  wunty  wbith  we  mU  BwkBhli*  wm  aatieDtIr  natnad  by  the  LaUn 
vBtm  **  BMeheri»i"  by  the  Sasont  Bepjloc-ycyjlO  (Bcrroc-aeyra),  wliieh 
Vtmt  Ataer  MeDOToail*  derives  from  llcrroc,  a  cenain  wood  where  grew  ylcaty 
•r  box;  otberc  from  aa  oalc  diibarked  (which  the  wurd  beroke  mcaiu),  at 
■  iick.  Id  critical  time*,  the  tDhabllanU  used  to  nMiet  to  coiwult  about  their 
afiun.'  (Gongk't  Comfra.)  In  LeUnd'a  JfiMrarv  (vol.  ii.  fbl.  8)  U  i«  called 
SarfciUr.  The  naqte,  whatever  be  Iib  orieiDnl  raeaninf;,  ifems  to  be  Includi-d 
tm  tbe  apppnatioii  rivmi  \rf  Cmm  (BtH.  OoZI.  t.  80  to  a  tribe  which  iaha- 
■iked  Ibk cDmoiy— the  Bi-lme4:  for  barit  aad  btoo at*  In  ftet  (ha  mom. 


<^  Hampshire,  near  Newbury,  thirty-one  miles,  neaiiy.  A 
line  of  about  fifty-two  miles  may  be  drawn  from  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  county  to  Old  Windsor,  but  this 
line,  from  the  irregularity  of  the  northern  boundary,  will 
not  lie  entirely  within  the  county.  The  area  of  the  county 
is  nven  at  758  square  miles,  equal  to  485,120  acres,  in  the 
table  appended  to  Arrowsmith's  great  map  of  England; 
or  at  752  square  miles,  or  481,280  acres  (m-  computing  by 
the  separate  parishes,  472,270  acres),  according  to  the  popu- 
lation returns.   The  popidation  hi  1831  was  145,389. 

Reading,  the  oounty  town,  lies  tbir^-etght  miles  in  a 
straight  line  west  by  south  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  or  thir^- 
eight  miles  (measured  tcom  Hyde  Park  oorner)  by  the  n»d 
Umiugh  Windsor  Gh«at  Park,  or  thirty-nine  through  Maiden- 
head. 

Surfaee,  Rivert,  and  other  natural  featura*. — The  prin- 
cipal high  load  in  this  county  consists  of  a  range  of  downs 
running  W.  by  N.  or  W.N.W.  from  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  between  Reading  and  Wallingford,  into  the  north- 
ern part  of  Wiltshire,  These  bills,  \vhich,  with  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  in  Wiltshire  and  the  Chiltenu  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, form  one  chalky  range,  rise  in  some  parts  to 
a  oonsidetable  elevation.  At  ScntchamSy  station,  on  the 
Cuckhamsley  bills*  a  part  of  this  range,  a  short  distanoa 
south-east  of  Want^,  the  height  is  853  feet,  and  the 
White  Horse  Hill,  which  fhrms  a  part  of  the  range,  and  is 
near  the  western  border  of  the  county,  is  893  feet  h^h.  It 
may  be  observed  of  the  whole  chalk  range  of  which  those 
Berkshire  hills  form  a  part,  that  the  northern  or  north- 
western detdivity  is  more  elevated  and  has  a  steeper  slope 
than  the  other.  This  declivitv  is  also  marked  by  its 
being  bore  of  wood  and  coverea  with  a  fine  turf.  These 
characters  are  preserved  in  that  part  which  lies  within 
Berkshire.  The  southern  slope  of  the  range,  which  de- 
scends to  the  vale  watered  by  the  Kennet,  sinks  for  the 
most  part  gently,  the  chalk  disappearing  under  reddish 
clay,  sand,  and  gravel.  The  western  part  of  the  chalk 
range,  which  is  the  most  elevated,  is  used  for  sheep-walks. 
Thna  are  of  good  quality,  hut  not  to  be  compared  in  extent 
with  those  of  Wiltehire  or  Dorsetshire.  The  eastern  part 
of  the  range  is  sufiBoiently  covered  with  soil  to  become 
arable.  The  streanu  which  rise  on  the  northern  declivity 
flow  into  the  Thames ;  those  which  rise  on  the  southern 
slope  fiow  into  the  Kennet,  which  drains  the  waters  of  the 
south  part  of  the  county,  or  into  a  small  stream  which  falls 
into  the  Thames  a  few  miles  above  Reading.  There  are 
some  hills  which  skirt  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  counW,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Farringdon  to  below  Oxford.  These  hills  consist  of  shelly 
oolite,  and  calcareous  and  shelly  sand  with  gritstcue. 
(Greenough's  Geological  Map  of  England.)  Bietween 
these  bilb  and  the  chalk  range,  alreat^  described,  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  White  Horse,  which  is  drained  by  the  Ock. 
The  vale  of  White  Hwse  opens  into  the  low  lands  which 
Une  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames  from  Abingdon  to  a 
point  a  few  miles  above  WaUingfcad,  at  which  point  the 
vale  tit  Aylesbury,  drained  by  the  Thame,  opens  into  the 
valley  of  the  Thames  on  the  left  bank,  just  below  Dorc^ter. 
There  is  some  high  land  (463  feet  high  in  one  part)  on  the 
border  of  the  ooun^  towards  Bagshot  in  Surrey. 

The  south  and  east  sides  of  Bq-kshire  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  woodland.  Leland,  in  \m  Itinerary,  vol.  ii.  fol.  2.  spe^ 
of  a  *  great  warfeage  of  timbre  and  fier  wood  at  the  west 
ende  of  the  (Maidenhead)  bridge,  and  this  wood,'  he  adds, 
'oummithoutofBarksbir.  and  the  great  woddis  of  the  forest 
of  Windeleswe  and  the  greete  Friths.'  The  predominant 
wood  is  haiel,  intermixed  with  oak,  asb,  beech,  and  alder 
The  whole  of  the  south  part  of  the  oounty  was  once  occupied 
by  the  forest  of  WiudsOT,  which  extended  in  one  direction 
into  Bnckinghamshire.  and  in  another  into  Surrey  as  far 
as  Chwiaey,  Cobham,  and  even  Quildfvd,  and  reached  west- 
ward as  fiu:  as  Hnngerlbrd  along  the  vale  of  the  Kennet. 
The  vale  of  the  Kennet  was  disforested  by  charter  in  the 
year  1226;  and  a  oonsiderable  part  of  Windsor  Forest  is 
now  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  an  act  having  passed  for  its 
inclosure  in  the  year  1813.  A  great  part  of  Bagshot  Heath 
was  within  the  boundaries  of  the  forest  (Lysons's  Magna 
Britannia.) 

The  principal  river  of  Berkshire  is  the  Thames,  which 
however  is  not,  in  any  part,  included  within  the  county,  but 
forms,  as  already  noticed,  its  northern  border.  The  direct 
distance  between  the  two  points  where  the  river  first  touches 
the  county  and  where  it  final^  J^v^  Jt  ^y^^gl^two 
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milm;  but  from  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  the  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  hank  is  105  to  110  miles.  The 
navigation  of  the  stream  commences  soon  after  it  touches 
the  border  of  Berkshire,  viz.  at  St.  John's  Bridge,  near 
Lechiade,  where  the  river  is  258  feet  above  the  sea  at  low 
water;  but  the  navigation,  thoiuh  much  improved  since 
the  year  1795*  is  sUH  tedious  aiu  uncertain,  especiallr  for 
lar^  boats.  The  Thames  produees  barbel,  trout,  pike,  and 
various  other  common  fish,  besides  carp  and  tench,  sup> 
posed  to  be  brought  into  it  by  tloods. 

Th*  Kennet,  which  rises  in  Wiltshire,  enters  the  county 
near  Hungerfoid,  having  previouBlly  served  for  a  short  dis- 
tance as  a  boundary  between  Wiltshire  and  Beritshire. 
From  Hungerford  the  stream  runs  eastward  (being  much 
divided,  and  flowing  in  several  channels:  see  Ordnance 
Maps,  No.  XII.)  b^  Avington  and  Kentbury  to  Newbury, 
below  which  it  receives  the  Lamboum,  which  rises  tp  the 
chalk  hills  above  the  town  of  the  same  name.  The  Kennet 
then  continues  its  course  (being  still  frequently  divided  into 
several  smaller  streams  which  agun  unite)  to  the  village  of 
Aldermaston,  and  there  bending  to  the  north-east  to  Read- 
ing, &lls  into  the  Thames  a  little  below  that  town.  That 
part  of  its  course  which  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
this  county  is  about  thirty  to  thirty-two  miles ;  the  course 
of  the  I<ambourn  to  its  junction  with  tfae  Kennet  is'  about 
fifteen  miles.  Both  of  these  rivers  produce  trout,  pike,  bar- 
bel, eels,  crayfish,  perch,  chub,  roach,  and  dace.  The  tronts 
of  the  Kennet  are  of  great  size ;  those  of  the  Lamboum  are 
of  a  paler  colour  and  not  so  much  esteemed.  The  Kennet 
is  made  navigable  fipm  Newbury  to  the  Thames,  a  distance, 
by  the  stream,  of  about  twenty  miles.  In  the  course  of 
this  navigatiou  there  are  twenty-one  locks;  the  highest 
point  is  264  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low  water ; 
the  faU  from  thence  to  Reading  is  about  134  feet. 

The  Lodddn  rises  in  Hampshire  and  for  some  distance 
separates  that  county  from  Etierkshire,  flowing  towards  the 
W.N.W.  Near  the  village  of  SwaUowfteld  it  turns  to  the 
N.N.B.  and  flows  to  Hurst  Park,  receiving  by  the  way  the 
Emme  Brook.  From  Hurst  Park  it  turns  to  tfae  N.W.  and 
flows  inte  the  Thames  between  Reading  and  Henley.  Its 
whole  length  is  nearly  thirty  miles,  of  which  about  six  miles 
are  ^ong  the  bonier  of  Berkshire  and  twelve  within  that 
eouiv^.  Above  its  outfall  its  waters  divide  and  flow  into 
the  Thames  by  several  channels.  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary, 
observes  that  he  crossed  its  different  arms  by  four  bridges. 

The  Ock  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  county,  runs 
a  general  E.N.Ei  course,  and  receiving  many  tributaries  by 
the  way,  falls  into  the  Thames  near  Abingdon.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  twen^  miles.*  The  fish  in  it  are  pike,  es- 
teemed remarkably  fine,  pereh,  gw^aon,  zoaeh,  dace,  and 
crayfish. 

The  Anbmrn,  or  Embome.  rises  in  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  county,  and  flowing  eastward  divides  it  from 
Hampshire.  Near  Brimpttm  it  turns  to  the  north,  and 
falls  into  the  Kennet  after  a  course  of  about  eighteen 
miles.  The  other  streams  are  too  small  to  claim  particular 
notice. 

Besides  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  and  the  Kennet, 
Berkshire  has  two  canals,  viz.  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal, 
and  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  The  former  com- 
mences in  the  river  Thames  just  below  Abingdon,  and  is 
carried  through  the  vale  of  White  Horse  past  Wantage  into 
Wiltshire :  crossing  this  county  near  Swindon,  Wootton 
Bassett,  Calne,  Chippenham,  and  Melksham,  it  joins  the 
I&nnet  and  Avon  Canal  not  fisrfKHn  the  last-mentioned 
town.  The  height  of  t^e  ^ames  at  the  oommoieement  of 
this  canal  ia  180  feet  above  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  the 
canal  rises  in  its  course  tbrougli  this  coun^  till  it  enters 
Wiltshire,  where  it  attains  its  summit  level  of  345  feet  It 
supidies  with  fuel  the  district  through  which  it  passes,  and 
enables  the  agriculturist  to  send  his  corn  and  other  pro- 
duce to  market.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  commences 
at  Newbury,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  River  Kennet 
Navigation,  and  passes  up  the  Vale  of  Kennet  by  Hunger- 
ford  and  Crreat  Bedwin  to  Crofton  in  Wilts,  near  which  its 
summit  level  begins.  From  this  level  it  continues  its  course 
by  Devizes,  Semingtoa  (a  village  at  which  it  is  joined  by 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal),  Trowbridge,  and  Bradford  to 
Bath.  The  elevatitMi  of  the  highest  praiit  of  the  Kennet 
navigation  is  864  feet,  and  the  summit  level  of  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal,  at  CnAon  tnnnel,  ia  SIO  feet  more.  A 
little  way  thtne  Hungerfind  the  canal  ia  earriad  over  the 
Kennet  by  an  ai^neduct  of  three  ardm. 


The  pnnapal  roads  which  pass  tbrough  Berkshire  are 
those  from  London  to  Bath  and  Oxford.  Both  these  voter 
the  county  at  Maidenhead,  a  little  beyond  which  they  sepa- 
rate, the  Oxford  road  running  nearly  due  west  to  Henley,  just 
before  entering  which  it  leaves  the  county,  and  the  Batn  road 
running  south-west  to  R««iding.  There  are  two  other  roads 
from  London  to  Reading,  bothofwhidi  pasa  through  Egham 
in  Surrey,  and,  separating  tiiare,  run  nearly  parallel  to  each 
other,  until  they  reunite  a  few  miles  before  they  reach 
Reading.  From  this  town  the  Bath  road  passes  thnmgh 
Newbui7  and  Hungerford,  just  after  which  it  enters  Win- 
shire.  The  principal  other  roads  are  one  flrom  London  to 
Cirencester,  which,  branching  off  from  the  Oxford  road 
near  Nettlebed  in  Oxfordshire,  ruQS  through  Wallingford 
and  Wantage :  another  road  to  Cirencester,  which,  branch 
ing  off  ftora  the  Oxford  road  at  Dorchester  (Oxfordshire), 
runs  through  Abingdon,  and  uniting  with  ^e  first-men- 
tioned road  at  Faringdon,  crosses  the  Thames  at  St.  John's 
Bridge,  near  Lechiade,  into  Gloucestershire :  one  from  Ox- 
ford to  Kingsclere  and  Whitchumh  (Hants),  and  so  ta 
Winchester  and  Southampton,  which  entering  BOTkahire 
near  WallingfbRU  runs  through  it  in  a  southern  direetton 
into  Hampshire,  without  passmg  through  any  market-town 
except  Wallingford:  <Mie  fiom  Oxford  by  Abingdon  and 
East  Ilsley  to  Newbury,  from  which  town  two  branches  run, 
one  to  Andover  (Hants)  and  tfae  other  to  Whitchurdi 
(Hants);  two  from  Oxford  to  Hungerford,  one  by  Wantage, 
and  one  by  Abingdon ;  one  from  Lamboum  to  Newbury , 
and  one  from  Reading  to  Basingstoke  in  Hampshire. 

The  turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  good,  as  are  also 
the  private  roads  in  the  south-eastern  part,  especially  about 
Reading.  Tfae  private  roads  in  the  Vale  of  White  Hone 
are  deep  and  miry,  and  in  winter  almoat  impassably  (I^ 
sons' s  Magna  Britannia.') 

CUnuUe,  SoU,  Agrieuitura.—The  climate  of  Berkshire  is 
one  of  the  most  healthy  in  England.  The  chalky  hiUs  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county  ara  remarkable  fn  the  io- 
viiroratingandbraeingqnalitieB<rftheair.  The  valea  being 
milder  may  perhaps  suit  delicate  constitutions  better,  and 
having  pure  streams  running  through  them,  which  make 
the  air  ciroulate  and  purify  it,  they  are  considered  as  healthy 
as  the  hills.   Fevers  and  epidemic  diseases  are  very  rare. 

The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a  country  of  such  extant 
and  so  irregular  a  shape,  is  extremely  varied.  The  prin- 
cipal hills  are  composed  of  chalk ;  the  valleys  of  diflin«nt 
sorts  of  loam,  in  whicfa  clay  predominates,  with'grav^  and 
sand  upon  it  rising  into  smal!  elevations.  Along  the  rivers 
thero  are  alluvial  deposits.  The  whole  county  seems  to  lie 
over  chalk  or  lime-stone.  Windwr  Castle,  at  oae  extremi^. 
stands  on  a  solitary  mass  of  chalk  surrounded  by  stiff  day. 
This  day,  in  some  places,  has  a  depth  of  300  foet  over  the 
chalk,  as  was  found  in  btwing  fx  wUer  near  Winkfisld 
plain.  The  chalk  rises  to  the  surfkce  near  Maidenhead 
and  Marlow.  The  dialk.  which  dips  so  deep  under  Windsor 
Forest,  appears  again  in  Hampshire.  The  day  of  the  forest 
is  a  compact  blue  day,  of  the  same  nature  as  that  which  is 
usually  called  the  London  clay,  and  in  which  nearly  the 
whole  bed  of  tfae  Thames  lies,  from  near  Reading  to  the 
sea. 

Over  this  clay  lies  the  poor  sand  and  loam  impregnated 
with  iron,  known  by  the  name  of  Bagshot  heath  land,  which 
extends  into  Hampshire  and  Surrey;  and  also  the  ridier 
alluvial  soils  in  tfae  valleys,  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet  Under  the  vale  of  White  Hone, 
where  the  richest  soils  occur,  the  chalk  runs  into  a  harder 
lime-stone  of  a  blue  colour,  and  a  ftwe-stone  or  oolite,  which 
oomposes  the  Cotswdd  Hills  in  Oloucestershira,  (See 
Havor's  Survey  <f  Berkshire,  Appendix  vi.) 

In  the  vde  of  White  Horse  are  some  of  die  meat 
fertile  lands  in  England.  The  western  part  of  the  vale 
is  chiefly  covered  with  rich  pasturea,  the  soil  being  a  good 
loam  on  a  sound  and  dry  subsoil.  Along  the  bottbm  of 
the  White  Horse  hills  lies  the  ricfa  com  land,  for  wfaich  the 
vale  is  renowned,  intermixed  with  gravel  and  sandy  looms 
of  an  inferior  quality,  and  some  very  stiff  clays.  This  land 
is  chiefly  arable,  and  is  called  white  land,  from  the  admix- 
ture of  finely  divided  calcareous  earth  in  its  composition. 
It  has  tfae  appearance  of  an  alluvial  deposU,  enrichwl  by  the 
finer  parts  of  the  chalk  washed  down  from  tfae  neighbouring 
hills.  Along  the  Thames  ia  a  bdt  of  ridi  meadova.  ex 
tending  in  some  places  only  to  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  river,  and  no  where  above  two  miles.   These  meadows 
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might  be,  and  are  chiefly  fertilized  bj  the  winter  and  spring 
flo^s.  The  next  district  in  importance,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  is  the  vale  of  Kennet,  eztandiDg  along  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  on  the  south  of  the  hills  above  men- 
titHied,  from  Hungerford  to  Reading,  a  distaiMse  of  about 
twenQr-flve  miles.  The  soil  of  this  vale  is  not  soKOwrally 
frnile  as  that  of  White  Hone,  which  is  called  *  Tb»  Vale.* 
hy  waj  of  pra-cfminenee;  but  ito  soil  ii  vdl  adapted  to  the 
growth  com ;  and  the  inferioritj  in  natural  fiartilitf  is 
eompensikted  by  superior  care  in  the  eultivation.  The  mer- 
its of  Newbury  aod  Reading  not  only  supply  the  less 
fertile  districts  and  the  dairy  counties  with  com.  but  like- 
wise give  employment  to  nnniMOUi  mills,  whence  the  ^rain. 
in  the  shape  of  flbur.-is  sent  in  eoDMdmble  quantities  to 
the  l^don  market. 

The  soil  in  this  vale  is  chietly  gravelly,  covered  with  a 
layer  of  more  or  less  depth  of  loam,  some  of  which  is  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  may  vie  in  fertiUty  with  the  white  land 
in  the  vale  of  White  Hone.  On  the  south  of  the  Kennet 
are  some  compact  days,  in  which  oaks  thrive,  and  where 
good  crope  wheat  and  beans  are  raised  with  careful 
culture.  South  ot  Newbury,  towavds  the  boundary  <tf  the 
eoanty.  the  soil  baeomea  Imb  nrodnetiTv ;  tiU  it  assnmee  the 
ehaiscter  of  tiie  brown  heath,  which  indieateB  the  banen 
lemigiDoua  sand  ofB^hot  Ahmg  the  rivw  Kennet,  from 
Hunoerfivd  to  Reading,  tbeie  is  a  valuable  tract  of  water- 
man&ws,  which  in  some  i^aces  are  capaUe  of  considerable 
improrement  by  a  better  distribution  and  regulation  of  the 
waters  of  t^  rtv«r.  These  meadows  produce  much  herbage, 
wl^rii  is  sometfmes  made  into  hay,  and  at  other  times  depas- 
tured with  sheep  and  cattle,  but  the  aftermath  is  not  found 
so  good  for  sheep,  being  apt  to  rot  them.  They  are  let  for 
spring  feed  at  thirty  or  forty  shillings  per  acre,  the  letter 
having  the  privilege  of  folding  the  sheep  at  night,  which  is 
an  advantage  equal  to  10».  mote.  This  is  from  Lady-day 
to  old  Hay-day ;  after  which  they  will  still  produce  a  ton 
and  a  hall;  or  two  ttms  of  bay  par  acre  when  mown,  or  the 
gnas  mw  be  cut  green  for  earthonea,  which  is  thought 
more  praOtable  to  a  owtain  extmt 
I  Under  the  meftdows,  along  part  ot  the  Kennet  near  New- 
horj.  theift  is  a  a^teeies  of  peat,  which  is  extensively  reduced 
to  aaliM  by  bnmiog.  and  applied  as  a  top-dressing  to  cbver 
and  artifleial  granes.  It  uea  in  some  places  only  eighteen 
inches  below  ue  rarface,  and  in  others  four  or  five  feet 
The  stratum  varies  in  thickness  from  one  to  eight  or  nine 
feet.  '!^e  bottom  on  which  it  rests  is  a  gravelly  loam  with 
an  uneven  sur&ce.  The  true  peat  is  of  a  compact  nature, 
and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  matter.  In 
it  are  founa  the  remains  of  trees  partly  decomposed,  and 
surrounded  by  a  tough  mass  of  decomposed  aquatic  plants. 
This  peat  is  dug  out,  with  a  long  and  narrow  spade  made 
for  the  purpose,  in  oblong  pieces,  which  are  laid  to  dry, 
and  then  placed  in  the  form  of  a  dtmie,  and  set  on  fire  from 
hefcnr.  As  the  peat  begins  to  bum.  more  is  added,  so  as 
to  kMp  up  a  smwured  fire ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  heap 
increases,  and  the  fire  becomes  more  powerful,  moister 
pieoes  are  put  on  to  prevent  its  breaking  out.  Thus  a  lai^ 
mass  of  slowly  burning  peat  is  formed,  which  bums  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  before  the  whole  is  propwrly  converted 
into  ashes.  This  heap  is  often  three  or  four  yards  high, 
and  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  in  eireumference.  As  soon  as 
the  aahes  are  cooled,  the  whole  is  riddled  to  separate  the 
nnbumt  clods;  and  the  ashes  are  used  immemately,  or 
stored  under  cover  till  they  are  wanted.  The  quantity 
usually  put  on  an  acre  of  young  clover  is  fifteen  or  twenty 
bushels :  the  piice  at  Newbury  is  fourpence  a  bushel. 

These  ashes  have  been  analyied  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  and 
found  to  contain, 
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The  principal  cause  of  their  good  eflbets  on  green  crops 
and  clover-leys  is,  most  probably,  the  quantity  of  gypsum 
which  they  contain.  (See  Gypsuh.)  Between  the  vale  of 
White  Horse  and  that  of  the  Kennet  extends  a  district 
of  inferior  land,  partly  consisting  of  chalky  hills  covered 
vriUi  aheep-walks,  and  of  dales  (rf  moderate  fertihty.  The 
•oil  is  principally  ealeaxeouib  wiUi  variatitms  of  clay  and 
grsrel. 

The  chalky  hills  on  the  west  side  of  the  Thames  are 
■epaimted  tma  the  bilto  in  the  south-east  angle  of  Oxfoid- 


shire,  by  a  narrow  opening  near  Oonng,  through  wbich  the 
river  flows :  if  this  opening,  at  any  time,  did  not  exist,  the 
eounby  above  must  have  had  coDstderable  lakes  in  it, 
formed  by  the  pent-up  waten  of  the  Thames  and  tributary 
streams.  This  nuy  aeooont  fye  the  rich  alluvial  soils  found 
in  the  vale  of  White  Horse.  On  the  hilh  which  ha^m  the 
Thames,  there  are  extensive  views  over  the  rich  vale  of 
White  Horse,  and  mto  Oxflndshire ;  and,  in  general,  the 
aspect  of  the  country  firom  any  consideiahle  hill  is  that  ol 
great  richness  and  variety.  No  county  in  England,  except 
Middlesex  and  the  part  of  Surrey  nearest  to  London,  con- 
tains so  many  villas  and  gentlemen's  residences. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  country,  or  the  Windsor  Forest 
district,  though  less  fertile,  is  not  less  inviting  as  to  situ- 
ation. The  hills  from  Egham  to  Bray  are  covered  with 
very  fine  old  and  young  plantations,  and  form  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  Windsor  Qreat  Park.  This  forms  a 
contrast  with  the  open  heath  extending  to  Bagshot,  which 
was  divided  and  inclosed  in  the  year  1813,  when  the  forestal 
righte  were  abolished  by  act  of  parliament.  These  rights, 
if  claimed  to  their  f^l  extent,  would  have  been  extremely 
burdensome,  and  not  readily  submitted  to  in  these  times. 
While  they  existed,  they  had  a  visible  inflnence  on  the 
agricttlture  (tf  the  district,  and  greatly  retarded  its  progress* 
in  spHe  of  the  example  of  Oewge  III. 

llie  parishes  contsined  within  the  Forest  of  Windsor  were 
Old  Windsor.  New  Windsor.  Winkfietd.  Sunninghill.  Bin- 
field,  Essthampstead,  Sandhurst,  Finchampstead,  Bark- 
ham,  Wokingham.  Arborfleld,  and  Swallowfleld ;  and  puts 
of  Cleww,  Bray,  and  Hurst  The  open  uninclosed  forest 
in  all  these  parishes  amounted  to  about  24,000  acres,  very 
little  of  which  would  repay  the  expense  of  cultivation ;  and 
much  of  it  remains  now  in  its  original  state,  although 
divided  and  inclosed.  The  allotments  given  to  the  crown, 
amounting  to  above  one-fourth  of  the  whole,  have  been 
mostly  planted  «ith  trees,  where  they  were  not  already  in 
woods. 

The  soO  in  the  forest  dittriot  is  extremely  various :  along 
the  Thames,  in  the  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Windsor, 
Clewer,  and  Bray,  thwe  are  excellent  meadows,  and  soma 
v«7  good  arable  land,  consisting  of  loam  and  graveL  To 
the  south,  alon^  the  hills,  which  extend  at  the  distance  itf 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  river,  the  soit  is  a  very  tena> 
cious  clay,  better  adapted  for  grass  than  for  com.  The 
cultivation  of  it  as  arable  land  is  laborious  and  expensive, 
fVom  the  necessity  of  bringing  chalk  fttim  a  great  distance 
to  correct  its  cold  nature,  and  neutralize  the  large  portion 
of  iron  and  saline  substances  which  it  contains.  The  waters 
found  in  the  land  springs,  and  within  a  certain  depth  in 
this  soil,  are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  sulphates  and 
muriates  of  soda  and  magnesia;  so  that  in  manv  places 
mineral  wells  have  been  discovered,  and  occasionally  much 
fVequented  by  invalids  for  their  purgative  qualities.  Of 
these  tiiera  are  several  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  St  Leonard's 
Hill,  Winkfleld  Plain,  where  a  regular  pump-room  has 
been  fitted  up,  and  in  Winkfleld  Park  ;  tuis  last  was  for- 
merly in  some  repute.  Beyond  these  clay  hills,  as  we  go 
south  from  the  river,  the  soil  becomes  lighter,  and  graduallr 
changes  into  a  poor  light  loam,  then  a  sand  ana  gravel, 
which  diminishes  in  fertility  till  it  becomes  Uie  poor  thin 
soil  of  Bagshot  Heath,  in  which  the  impregnation  of  car- 
bonate of  iron  is  so  strong  as  to  deposit  the  iron  in  the 
brooks  in  the  form  of  a  rusty  powder. 

The  old  inclosures  in  the  forest  were  chiefly  pastures. 
The  arable  land  was  confined  to  common  fields,  which 
were  of  very  inferior  value,  owing  to  the  right  of  pasture 
over  them  after  a  certain  time  of  the  year ;  and  while  the 
pastures  let  fOT  nearly  the  same  rent  a  century  ago  as  they 
do  now,  the  arable  common  land  let  for  only  one-fourth  of 
its  present  value ;  but  the  pastures  enabled  the  occupier  to 
keep  sheep  and  cattle  on  the  extensive  oommons.  on  whidi 
was  his  chief  reliance  for  profit  Knee  the  indosure  of  the 
forest  arable  land  has  improved,  and  pastures  have  de- 
creased in  value. 

The  general  state  of  agriculture  in  Berkshire  is  neither 
of  the  most  improved  kind,  nor  yet  to  be  greatly  found 
fault  with.  The  number  of  rich  proprietors  who  hold  land 
to  some  extent  in  their  own  hands  is  considerable.  They 
employ  intelligent  bailiffs,  and  improved  modes  of  culti- 
vation are  readily  tried  by  them.  The  most  perfect  ma- 
chines and  implements  may  be  found  on  their  farms,  and 
everything  new  finds  some  person  ready  to  give  it  a  trial ; 
but  then  are  niany  obstacle^  to^t|»u-^^^g^^^^^u^  Old 
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mcchodt  hsep  >aertoinhdd  of  practical  man*  and  U  Uvery 
fwtuDate  that  it  ii  w,  for  no  pew  metood  should  be  gene- 
rally adf^pted  till  long  experience  hu  proved  iti  utility. 
The  two  extremes,  of  an  oMtinate  adfaerenoe  to  a  docidedly 
bad  system,  and  &n  incautious  adoption  of  new  inventions, 
are  equally  unreasonable.  The  system  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  county  by  intelligent  fanners  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  antient  triennial  rotations.  The  basis 
is  a  clean  fallow,  for  which  turnips  are  substitiited  on  the 
light  soils :  than  two  or  three  crops  of  com,  with  sn  alterna- 
tion of  clover,  tares,  or  beans  between  them,  which  are  «on- 
sidered  as  less  exhausting.  The  nature  of  the  crops  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  fallows  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
land,  on  the  sea»ons,  and  also  on  the  oare  with  which  the 
first  fallow  has  been  cleaned,  and  the  crops  have  been 
weeded  or  hoed.  It  is  appeanpce  of  weeds  that  gives 
notice  of  the  necessity  of  a  fhuinr.  A  good  rotaUon  stnctly 
adhered  to  would  be  bettn-  for  ffeneral  adoption ;  and  a 
more  extensive  cultivation  of  artificial  gnsses  would  keep 
more  live  stock,  and  make  more  manure.  In  the  rich  soils 
of  the  Vale  great  crops  of  com  are  frequenUy  obtained  with 
Uttle  trouble,  and  this  always  makes  cueleu  farmers.  They 
know  the  advantage  of  manure,  and  will  spare  no  expense 
to  purchase  it,  but  the  real  secret  of  agricultur  'u  to  make 
it  at  home  and  at  the  least  expense,  which  can  mily  be  done 
by  means  of  live  stock,  and  raising  food  for  cattle. 

There  are  in  Berkshire  «  great  many  small  proprietors, 
or  yeomen,  who  cultivate  their  own  farms,  consisting  of 
forty,  fifty,  or  eighty  acres.  Tbay  hve  frugally,  and  the 
times  do  not  much  afiect  them ;  hut  they  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  try  new  schemes;  the  old  methods  satisfy  them,  and 
if  they  can  live  and  pay  their  way  they  are  contented. 

The  old  implemraits  of  husbaodry  nave  been  much  im- 
proved of  Uite  years.  The  heavy  Berkshire  plough,  drawn 
py  four  or  five  horses  in  a  line,  has  given  place  to  ue  hghter 
Scotch  and  Norfolk  ploughs  with  two  liorses  abreast,  or  in 
very  wet  and  stiff  soils  with  three  in  a  line ;  more  are  s^dom 
used,  except  to  break  up  grass  land,  or  when  the  ploughing 
has  been  deferred  till  the  ground  is  very  bard.  Improved 
agricultural  instruments  are  manufactured  at  Newbury  and 
at  Reading.  Drilliog  machines  on  the  most  improved  prin- 
ciple, and  on  Cook's  plan,  are  made  at  Hook  in  Hampshire, 
and  pretty  generally  dispersed  through  Berkshire.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  and  other  improved  instruments  has  tieen 
much  encouraged  by  the  example  of  King  George  HI.  and 
the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  farming  establishment 
at  Kapleys,  near  Bagsbot  Park,  was  on  the  most  improved 
princijdes.  Drilling  the  seed  is  becoming  more  geqeral 
than  It  used  to  be ;  and  several  professionu  driUmen  find 
it  a  profitable  employment  of  a  small  capital  to  purchase 
the  most  improved  machines,  with  which  they  drill  the  seed 
fbr  the  smaller  farmers,  who  eannot  afford  such  expensive 
implements.  The  farmer  finds  the  horses  and  a  man  to 
drive  them,  and  sends  the  drill  to  its  next  destination  when 
his  cum  is  drilled.  The  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  drilling 
machine  is  from  1«.  6d-  to  2s.  per  acre,  with  food  for  the 
drillman,  who  is  the  proprietor  of  the  drill,  or  his  servant. 
They  drill  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  in  a  day,  with  two 
horses  and  two  men.  This  division  of  labour,  which  is  a 
certain  sign  of  improvement,  is  only  found  in  the  best  cul- 
tivated districts,  as  in  Essex,  Suffolk,  and  Norfiilk,  where 
there  are  still  many  small  farms. 

Threshing  machines  were  common  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  both  fixed  and  moveable ;  but  during  the  disturb- 
ances in  1831  many  of  them  were  destroyed,  and  the  corn  is 
now  chiely  threshed  by  hand,  there  being  always  a  super- 
abundance of  agricultural  labourers. 

In  noticing  the  agriculture  of  Berkshire  we  must  not  pass 
over  the  two  farms  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  established  by 
King  George  III.,  one  on  a  poor  sandy  soil,  conducted  on 
the  Norfolk  system,  and  another  on  a  stiff  clay,  colled  the 
Flemish  Farm,  but  by  no  means  cultivated  on  the  Flemish 
model.  The  greatest  variety  of  improved  instruments. .was 
introduced,  and  many  experiments  were  made.  Both 
these  farms  were  well  worth  the  attention  of  agriculturists ; 
but  the  circumstance  of  their  being  supported  by  what  was 
thought  an  inexhaustible  purse  rendered  them  nearly  use- 
less as  models  fbr  imitation.  They  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated, but  attract  little  attention. 

Some  extremely  fine  cattle  are  bred  ana  kept  in  the  Home 
Park  at  Windsor,  chiefly  of  the  improved  short-homed 
breed;  and  the  cows  which  graxe  clote  to  the  royal  rasi- 
danca  ate  certainly  worthy  of  the  privileged  pasture  in 
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them. 

The  Ihrm  of  his  lata  Royal  Highnaia  the  Duka  of  Ohm- 
oester,  at  Rajdeys,  near  Bagdiot  Park,  deserrea  partieular 

notice.  This  farm  originally  consisted  of  about  thirty  acres 
of  poor  land,  forming,  however,  a  kind  of  oasis  in  the  mdet 
of  brown  heath  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides.  When  the 
forest  wu  inclosed,  the  duke  purchase  a  huve  tract  of 
heath  land  adjoining  to  this  farm  and  Bagshot  Park.  Ha 
gradually  extended  his  purchases  to  Swinley  Park,  of  which 
ha  took  a  lease  of  the  CMnmisaionars  of  woods  and  forests , 
and  in  the  course  of  leas  than  twenty  years  he  eonverted  a 
bare  and  barren  tract  of  land  into  a  nroduotive  &rm,  intor- 
spersed  with  thriving  plantations.  This  was  effected  chiefly 
by  employing  the  supwabundant  labour  of  the  neighbouring 
parishes.  The  wh(de  was  supermtended  by  an  active  native 
of  Scotland,  Mr.  Bumess,  the  duke's  bailiff^  who  since  the 
duke's  death  has  been  sopointed  bailiff  to  soma  of  the  Duka 
of  Bedford's  farms  9t  Wobnm.  A  threshing  maehiaa, 
moved  by  an  artificial  stream  of  water,  on  the  most  improved 
construction,  was  ereetad  on  the  premises,  with  a  mill  to 
grind  meal,  and  one  to  bruise  bones  for  mannra.  Mr.  Loudon 
has  given  a  description  and  drawing  oi  this  machine  in  tfaa 
Appendix  to  hia  last  edition  of  the  Mtte^do/uedia  t^f  Agri- 
cultura,  and  aascrti  it  to  be  the  most  ewnplete  in  the 
kingdom. 

The  size  of  the  farms  in  Berkshire  varies  nasiderahly 
in  the  chalky  districts  they  are  large^aome  containing  a 
thousand  acres ;  but  in  the  richer  loils  they  are  mostly  from 
one  hundred  to  four  hundred  acres :  in  the  forest  districi 
they  ore  in  general  of  small  extent  Arable  land  lets  from 
10s.,  end  even  less,  to  21.  per  acre;  the  average  may  be 
about  S&f.  i  upland  meadows  from  \l.  to  Si.,  and  afeng  tha 
rivers  8^  to  Si. ;  irrigated  meadows  Al.  to  bt. 

Gardmt.— Near  RMding  there  are  Qonaidnable  gaiden 
grotrndsi  the  soil  being  deep  and  good,  and  the  prodnee 
coming  earlier  to  maturity  than  in  any  other  part  of  tha 
county,  Tt»  onions,  and  especially  the  aapan^t^  «f  Bead 
ing,  are  remarkably  fine,  and  in  great  demand  in  the  season. 
Orchards  are  not  vwy  numaroua.  and  fewer  tium  tb^  were 
at  one  time,  when  cider  waa  a  more  common  beverage  of  tha 
farmer.  The  apples  which  grow  in  the  Vale,  where  there 
are  some  good  orchards,  are  mostly  sent  to  London.  About 
Wantage  are  some  ohwry  orchards,  the  produee  of  whidi  ia 
great  in  good  years,  but  it  is  a  very  precarious  orqi. 

WQod$  and  Coppice. — Woods  and  coppice  are  scattered 
over  the  «)unty,  and  add  to  the  diversity,  which  ia  a  beauii 
ful  feature  in  its  4andseMwa  as  viewed  firom  emineneea. 
Considerable  quantities  of  timber  are  annually  fsUed,  and 
during  the  war  the  finest  trees  were  leadily  pumhaasd  fin 
the  dock-yards.  The  h^h  prices  then  given  have  consider 
ably  diminished  the  number  of  old  oaks,  but  very  fine  treaa 
may  still  be  found  in  some  of  the  gentlemen's  parks,  and 
occasi<mally  in  the  hedge-rows,  whirh  are  still  tolerably 
furnished  with  timber,  of  which  elm  forms  a  considerable 
portion.  The  Forest  of  Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  parks,  had  but  few  trees  on  the  wastes, 
and  these  more  picturesque  in  appearance  from  their  age 
than  valuable  as  timber.  Some  of  the  oldest  oaks  in  Cran 
bourn  Wood,  in  the  parishes  of  Winkfield  and  Clewer,  are 
mere  hollow  trunks,  with  a  few  picturesque  branches. 

The  coppices  in  general  are  valuable ;  and  where  water 
carriage  is  near,  which  is  the  case  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  county,  the  produce  is  sent  to  London  in  the  au|M 
of  hoops,  broomsticks,  and  other  rough  manufactures.  They 
are  usually  cut  every  ten  years,  and  when  well  managed 
produce  from  \Ql.  to      per  acre,  at  every  cutting. 

Otier$. — Along  the  Thames,  and  in  the  low  islanda  wlddi 
are  frequently  covered  with  water,  there  are  numerous  osier 
beds,  woiob  are  cut  every  year  to  make  baskets,  and  ve  con- 
sidered as  a  very  valuable  property. 

Cattle. — There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  cattle  indigenous  in 
Berkshire,  and  those  generally  met  with  are  imported  from 
Devonshire,  Herefordshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Glamorgan- 
shire cows  are  in  considerable  repute  in  some  districts,  but  the 
breeds  are  much  mixed  and  (SxiBsed,  and  not  always  with 
the  greatest  attention  or  judgment.  Aldemey  cows,  which 
are  annually  imported,  are  very  common  for  the  supjdy  of 
butter  and  oream  in  gentlemen's  families.  Some  vny  goo^ 
cows  have  been  produced  by  crosses  of  Aldemeys  with 
larger  breeds.  Oxen  are  not  generally  used  in  agricidture, 
although  a  fbw  teams  are  hn»t  <»  some.large  ftrms.  and 
the  work  of  tbs  kug^i  Norfolk  ftnafinT 
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At  one  time  entirely  done  by  oxen.  Ther  nre  sttll  em- 
ployed in  carting,  rolling,  ana  drawing  timber  in  the  park, 
where  the  tod  being  soft  for  their  feet,  they  can  work  with- 
out being  shod,  l^ey  are  worlud  four  at  a  time,  and  only 
five  dayi  in  the  week,  and  in  this  manner  stand  their  work 
well. 

A  conridenible  number  of  hones  are  bred  in  Berkshire, 
cbieflT  of  the  cart  kind ;  uid  many  otdts  are  brought  young 
from  Northamptonshire,  and  kept  for  two  or  three  yean 
with  gentle  wuk.  They  are  then  sent  to  London  as  dny 
hotsos,  and  in  general  obtam  very  good  prices.  In  this 
mnnner  horses  used  in  husbandry,  instead  of  losing  in  value, 
are  often  a  scum  of  greater  profit  than  oxen  worked  two  or 
three  years,  and  then  fitted  off. 

No  great  quantity  of  fkt  cattle  is  sent  from  Berkshire  to 
London.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  a  good  many 
caWes  are  suckled,  and  are  found  on  the  whole  more  profit- 
able than  butter  or  cheese,  and  attended  with  much  less 
trouble ;  but  the  chief  advantage  of  calves  is  the  addition 
which  Uiey  make  to  the  dung  of  the  yard,  when  thev  have  a 
liberal  allowance  of  straw  of^n  renewed.  This  also  con- 
stitutes the  chief  profit  of  keeping  pigs. 

Pig9. — ^The  breed  of  pigs  in  Berkshire  is  one  of  the  best  in 
Ei^iund.  They  are  not  ot  a  very  large  si»,  altfaongh  manv 
&tte>aed  at  two  years  old  weigh  twenty  scon  when  killed, 
and  some  even  more.  The  most  common  weight  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  score :  the  bone  is  small,  and  they  fatten  at 
an  eariy  age  and  on  little  food— two  important  qualities. 
The  true  Berkshire  breed  is  black  with  white  spots,  but 
some  are  qnite  white :  their  snouts  are  short,  jowls  thick, 
and  their  ears  stand  up.  A  mixed  breed,  produced  by  cross- 
ing the  Berkshire  with  the  Chinese  and  Neapolitan  breeds, 
possesses  improved  qualities,  although  rather  susceptible  of 
cold  from  being  ncariy  without  hair ;  but  they  are  superior 
to  nuist  breeds  for  getting  rapidly  fat,  and  keeping  in  ex- 
cellent condition  on  pasture,  with  very  little  additional  food. 
O.  H.  Cmtchley,  Esq.  of  Sunninghill  Park,  has  a  choice 
breed  of  this  kind  and  most  of  the  cottagers'  pigs  in  the 
Forest  district  mre  of  a  superior  description.  Bacon  is  the 
principal  animal  food  of  ue  labourers,  and  they  are  good 
ladjres  of  its  qualities. 

^eep. — ^Tbe  Berkshire  sheep  called  the  not  was  a  large 
periled  sheep,  with  coarse  wool,  usefhl  for  the  fold  on  cold  clay 
Mila,  bnt  coarse  in  the  carcase.  It  is  now  almost  superseded 
by  an  improved  breed  produced  by  crosses  from  the  sheep 
and  the  Leieesters,  and  by  the  South  Down,  which  are  now 
the  fovourite  breeds.  Some  of  the  Cotswold  sheep,  crossed 
with  the  Leicester,  produce  a  lar^e  sheep,  which  gets  very 
fat,  and  carries  a  heavy  fleece  of^ long  wool :  some  of  these 
were  lately  purchased  to  send  to  Belgium  to  improve  the  sheep 
in  that  country.  Merinos  were  introduced  by  George  III., 
whofaadatloGK  fVom  Spain,  and  were  at  first  in  great  request 
on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  but  they  have  not 
proved  a  proRtable  stock,  owing  perhaps  to  want  of  proper 
manaicament,  and  cUetty  because  thw  did  not  produce  so 
good  eareasses  for  the  butcher,  which  u  now  the  chief  profit 
of  the  sheen.  In  Saxony  the  wool  Is  the  principal  object; 
and  BO  mucfi  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Spanish  tlocks 
transplanted  into  that  country,  that  their  wool  exceed;)  the 
ort^nal  ^anish  wool  In  fineness.  Befbre  the  inclosure  of 
Windsor  Forest  there  was  a  breed  of  small  ragged-looking 
sheep,  with  a  light  fleece  of  tolerably  good  short  wool, 
called  the  heath  sheep,  which,  when  fatted  at  three  or  four 
years  old.  produced  the  fine-flavoured  Bagshot  mutton  much 
prized  by  gourmands.  These  sheep  were  bred  and  kept  in 
tile  wastes  of  the  forest,  and  sent  annually  in  large  flocks 
into  Buckinghamshire  to  be  folded  on  the  fallows.  Not 
being  well  attended  to,  many  of  them  died,  and  sometimes, 
in  a  wet  spring,  whole  flocks  were  swept  off  by  the  rot ;  they 
east  the  proprietor  little,  and  produced  in  general  but  small 
profit :  they  may  still  be  seen,  although  in  ^minished  num- 
bers, on  the  heaths  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  which  ate 
still  uninclosed. 

We  cannot  close  this  brief  aecouit  of  the  Berktnire  agri- 
culture without  noticing  the  farm  at  Shalburn,  called  Pros- 
perous Parm,  which  was  fbrmerly  that  of  the  celebrated 
Jetbro  Tull.  The  soil  is  a  stiff  chalky  clay,  such  as  must 
be  greatly  benefited  by  being  pulverized  and  stirred ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  may  be  deduced  Tail's  system  of 
hone- hoeing,  which  at  one  time  was  thought  so  great  a  dis- 
covery in  agriculture  as  to  be  named,  by  way  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the 'new  hoabandfy.'  But  the  mnooeoua  theory  which 
ho  adopted  with  respect  to  the  food  of  pUnta,  and  his  eonse- 


qnent  neglect  of  manure  and  ehange  of  crops,  led  him  and 
his  disciples  Into  great  mistakes,  and  ultimately  caused  bis 
ruin.  (See  Tull,  On  Horte-honng  Htabandn/.)  It  is 
curious  that  although  drilling,  which  was  first  introduced 
by  Tull.  is  practised  pretty  generally  in  the  neii^hwrhood, 
it  is  not  so  now  on  Prosperous  Farm. 

There  ue  numerous  fturs  and  mai^ets  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  some  of  whieh  areven  antient.  and  a&ttn  of  later 
institntion.  The  fairs  at  Reading  are  noted,  espeelally  that 
for  horses  on  the  2Sth  of  July,  aim  for  ehoeso  on  the  31st  of 
September.  Ilsley  sheep  fain  are  some  of  the  largest  after 
the  great  fkln  on  the  Wiltshire  Downs :  one  is  held  on  the 
36th  March,  but  the  lai^est.  called  Lamb  Fair,  is  on  the 
2«th  of  Augtist.  On  the  market  days,  which  aro  on  Wed* 
nesdays.  a  sbeep  fair  is  held  every  fortnight,  ftom  Easter  till 
shearing  time,  where  large  quantities  of  sheep  are  penned. 
There  are  fairs  also  at  Abingdon,  Newbury,-and  all  the  pro- 
vincial towns  and  villages,  as  the  following  list  will  show : — 

Abingdon,  fint  Monday  in  Lent,  May  6,  June  30.  Au 

CS,  September  19.  Monday  before  Old  Michaelmas, 
mber  1 1 ;  Arborfleld,  October  5 ;  Aldermaston.  Mav  6. 
July  7,  October  1 1 ;  Bracknell,  AprU  83,  August  22,  Octo- 
ber 1 ;  East  Ilsl^,  March  26.  Wednesday  in  Baster  week, 
and  every  other  Wednesday  till  Whit-Wednesday,  August 
26,  fint  Wednesday  after  September  99,  Wedneaday  after 
October  17,  November  12 ;  Farringdon.  February  15,  Whit- 
Tuesday,  October  29 ;  Hungerford,  lest  Wednesday  in 
April,  August  10 ;  Lamboum,  May  12,  October  2.  Decem- 
ber 4;  Mortimer.  April  27,  Nov.  6;  Maidenhead,  Whit- 
Wednesday,  September  29,  November  30;  Newbury,  Holy 
Thursday,  July  5,  September  4,  October  14,  November  8; 
Oakingliam,  April  23.  June  11,  October  10,  No^'ember  2; 
Reading,  February  2,  May  1.  July  25,  September  21; 
Thateham,  second  Tuesday  after  Easter  Week,  fint  Tuesday 
after  September  29  :  WalUngford,  June  34,  September  29, 
December  1 7 ;  Wantage,  fint  Saturday  in  March  and  May, 
July  18,  October  10  and  17;  Windsor,  Easter  Tuesday, 
July  5,  October  24. 

DivitioTU,  Taumt  When  the  Domesday  smvey  was 
made,  Berkshire  was  divided  into  twanty-two  hundreds. 
Wallingford  and  Windsor  were  assosaed  separatelv.  The 
hundreds  have  sinoeheen  reduced  to  twenty,  of  whieh  eleven 
retain  their  antient  names  under  a  somewhat  modernised 
form.  We  give  the  antient  hundreds,  placing  in  a  line  with 
them  the  modem  hundreds  with  which  they  for  the  most 
part  coincide,  and  also  the  part  of  the  county  in  whidi  they 
are  situated.   N.  north ;  S.  south,  &o. ;  C.  central. 

,  ABtim.  Modem. 

Benes,  or  Benen    .    .    .    Bamesh.  or  Beynhurst,  E. 
Blitherie  (Blewburv)    .    .    Moreton,  N.E. 
Borchedeberie,orBi»chelde-1  Fairoross,  C.  and  S..  and 

berie  (Bucklebury)   .    , ;    Reading,  N.B. 
Bray  Bray.'E. 

Csrledon.  .  ...  {''tLnVi.mr^^i.E' 
Cheneteberie.J  jjjjjj^  Kentbury-Eagle,  C.  and  S.W. 

Eletesford.  Helitaribrd,  or  )  Moreton.  N.E.,  and  Cook- 
HesUteford    .    .    .    « >     ham,  S.E. 

Gamesfel  Oanfield,  N.W. 

Hilleslau      .    .    .    •    .    Shrivenham,  N.W. 
Homimere  Hormer,  N. 


Lambome,  or  Lamboum 
Merceham  (Marcham) 

Naehededorne  .  . 

Radlnges,  oi  Redinges 


lAmboum,  W. 

Oek.  N.  and  N.E. 
(Compton,  C,  and  Fairdross 
I    C.  and  S. 

Iteading  and  Theale.  N.E. 


lUplesmere  RtpleamereandWargrave,E. 


Roebet^ 
Seriveham,  or  Shrivenham 

Sudtone  (Sutton)    .  . 


Paireross,  O.  and  S. 
Shrivenham,  N.W, 
Qok.  or  Oke,  N.  and  N.E. 
fFaircrosB,  0.  and  S.,  and 
I   Reading.  N.E. 
Wantage,  C 


Tacceham  (Thateham) . 
Wanatlng,  or  Wantfaig 

 TTjit'SE.  '"" 

Camden  gives  the  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  at 
140 ;  Lysons  gives  them  at  146.  By  a  eomparison  of  the 
list  contained  m  the  popolation  returns  with  the  best  maps, 
the  number  may  be  thus  stated : — Parishes  wholly  in  Berks, 
142;  parishes  partly  in  other  counties,  bnt  whieh  have  either 
the  cfauich  or  the  principal  group  of  housQS  in  Bo-kabire, 
and  may  be  therefore  teckot^jjljj^^aj^«^^y)^gY^hes 
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partly  indoded  in  B«ks,  bat  olu«llv  in  other  oountin,  6 ; 
total,  IflC.  The  parnhea  vrhieb,  thoug;h  partly  io  other 
eountiet,  may  be  mott  properly  reckoned  in  Berkshire,  are 
8un]linff,Langfonl,aad  Shilton  (partly  in  Oxfordshire),  and 
C(deahin,Hunfl«rf(Kd,Hurst(paroGhialchapelry),Sha]bourn, 
Shinlleld,  and  Wokii^tham  ({nrUy  in  Wilte).  The  parishes 
which  rather  belong  to  other  counties  are  Great  Barrinf^n 
(chiefly  in  Gloucestershire),  St.  Aldate's  (chiefly  in  the  city 
of  Ox/ord),  Strathfleldiay  (chiefly  in  Hants),  and  Inglesfaam 
and  Swallowfleld  (chiefly  in  WilU). 

There  are  twelve  market-towns :  Abingdon,  Faringdon, 
Hungerfiwd,  East  Ilsley,  Lamboum,  Maidenhead,  New- 
bury. Reading,  Wallingford,  WanUge,  Windsor,  and 
WoUngham.  .Of  tbeie,  Reading  and  Abingdon  are  the 
aasiw-towna,  and  the  latter  is  taa  chief  plaoe  of  county 
eleotkn. 

Reading  is  on  the  Kennet,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank, 
about  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  lulf  before  it  flows  into  the 
Thamm.  It  is  a  parliamentary  borough*  sending  two 
members,  and  had  a  prnmlution  in  1631  of  15,iS95. 

Abingdon,  on  the  Gloucester  road,  fifty -six  miles  from 
Tendon,  is  OD  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ock,  and  at  the  entrance  into  the  Thames  of 
the  Wilts  and  Berks  canal.  Its  population  in  1831  was  S2S9. 
It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Windsor,  properly  New  Windsor,  twenty-two  miles  from 
London  by  Colnbrook,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
contwns  a  noble  castle,  a  residence  of  the  kings  of  England. 
It  is  a  parliamentary  borongh,  returning  two  members,  and 
had  in  1831  a  ptmulation  of  5650,  including  the  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  and  the  lower  wani,  or  7103  including  the 
parish  of  Old  Windsor.* 

Wallingford,  also  a  parliamentary  borough,  returning  one 
member,  forty-six  miles  from  London,  had  in  1831  a  popula- 
tion of  3563  ;t  but  the  limits  assigned  to  the  borough  by 
the  Boundary  Act  include  a  populutlon  of  probably  more 
than  double  that  number.  [See  Abinodon,  Rkadino, 
Wallinopord,  Windsor.] 

Next  to  the  above  places,  the  most  important  is  Newbury, 
on  the  Bath  road,  seventeen  miles  from  Reading,  and  fllty- 
six  miles  from  London.  It  is  on  the  river  Kennet,  at  the 
point  where  the  navigation  of  that  river  unites  with  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
5959.  or  indnding  Sandleford  priory,  which  is  in  the  parish, 
5977. 

Great  Faringdon,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  eonn^, 
sixty-eight  mfles  flrom  London  by  Wallingfotd  and  Wan- 
tage, or  between  seventy  and  sevens-one  by  Abin^<m, 
had  in -1831  a  population  of  3033  fw  the  whole  pariah. 
Wantage,  sixty  miles  from  London  \fy  Wallingfixd,  con- 
tained in  the  whole  parish,  in  1831, 3S89  inhabitants.  [See 
Faringdon.  Niwboxt,  Wantage.] 

The  remaining  five  towns,  Hungerford,  East  Ilsley. 
J^amboum,  Maidenhead,  and  Wokingham  being  too  small 
to  require  separata  art^des,  may  be  mmtioned  more  at 
length  here. 

Hungerford  is  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  eoun^,  on  the 
Bath  rtMd.  eight  or  nine  miles  from  Newbury,  above  twenty- 
five  from  Rmding,  and  sixty-four  or  sixty-five  from  London. 
It  is  upon  the  river  Kennet  (which,  however,  is  not  navi- 
gable), and  upon  Uw  Kennet  and  Avon  CanaL  This  town 
bore  in  antient  times  tbe  name  <tf  Ingl^ord  Ckamiam  (or 
Chanum}  Sfrert,  iriiieh  Mr.  Ckni^  (in  his  Additions  to 
Camden)  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Ford  ot  the 
Angles  on  Herman  Street,  the  antient  Roman  road.  But 
the  Menn.  Lysons  doubt  whether  the  name  Ingleford  ap- 

{lt«d  to  more  than  the  site  of  the  manor  of  Hungerford- 
ngleford,  which  is  in  the  parish,  and  observe  that  tm  name 
Hungerfiwd,  as  now  spelt,  occurs  in  a  recmd  as  antient  as 
A.D.  1204.  The  name  Chamam  Street  is  still  preserved 
by  one  of  the  avenues  to  the  town,  and  by  one  of  the 
tithings  into  which  the  parish  is  divided.  Ibe  town  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  long  street,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
the  market-house  and  Bumbles,  with  a  room  over  them  in 
which  the  town  buHness  is  transacted.  The  church,  which 
is  in  the  western  qnartw  of  die  town,  was  erected  in  1814, 
in  the  place  of  an  antient  atiuebuw,  which  appeared  to  have 
heen  bmlt  at  diffsrent  dates.  In  the  fonoar  church  were 
sewal  menMirials  <tf  the  antient  fiunily  ot  the  Hungerfwds. 

*  Old  Wladm  ndUtar  mt  nor  U  inelndad  In  Um  pHluaanUrybannuai. 

*  Sa  to  tta  *  Abttnet  of  Iba  Anmn  ud  Ketons'  twdar  tta  PoMlaltui 
ArtaTUn.  la  Oh  •AMNuHa  ui  Pmm' aw  tlwIaMkM  or  PuUiMM 
fPari.ftiinlMUU,i«LxfUl.llt)i  ^alMI? 


The  Uving  is  a  nearaoe,  in  the  petnma^  of  ttie  dean  and 
chapter  of  Windsor,  and  in  the  peculnr  jurisdiotiw  of  the 
dean  of  Salisbury;  the  net  ineome  tg  the  vicarage  is 
stated  at  439l.  in  the  EedesituticaS  RevmuM'  Report^ 
1835.  Near  the  church  is  the  free  gram mar-scbool. 
The  Kennet  is  here  divided  into  two  streams,  one  of  which 
passes  through  the  town,  the  other  close  by  it  on  the  north 
side.  The  latter  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  Newbury.  There  appears  to  be  no  manufac- 
ture in  Hungerford  of  any  importance.  The  market,  which 
is  on  Wednesday,  has  been  held  from  time  immemorial, 
and  is  mentioned  as  an  established  market  a.d.  1297. 
There  are  three  foirs.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish, 
which  contains  4450  acres,  and  extemls  into  Wiltshire,  was, 
in  1831,  2715  ;  but  a  considerable  pmlion  of  this  must  be 
rural  population.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  constable 
chosen  annually  by  the  inhabitants :  the  other  municipal 
officers  are  bailiff,  steward,  town-clerk,  twelve  feidleea  and 
burgesses.  &c.  Hungerford  was  the  birth-place  of  Sr. 
Samuel  Chandler,  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  of  the 
last  century.  There  was  formerly  an  hospital  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  this  town,  but  its  site  is  not  known. 

East  Ilsley  (antiently  Huldesley  or  Hildesley)  lies  be- 
tween Newbury  and  Abingdon,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  the 
former,  and  eleven  from  the  latter.  It  is  fifty-four  miles 
tima  liondon  through  Reading.  It  is  utuated  amidst  the 
downs  formed  by  £at  range  of  chalk  hills  which  has  been 
described  above  as  crossing  the  county :  on  these  downs  a 
'great  number  of  sheep  are  fed.  Although  East  Ilsley  is 
a  very  small  place,  of  nt^  more  than  738  inhabitante  (in 
1631),  its  sheep-market,  which  commences  on  the  Wed- 
nesday in  Easter  week,  and  ia  held  every  alternate  Wed- 
nesday till  Whitsuntide,  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
in  England  next  to  that  of  the  metropolis.  The  suep 
are  purchased  by  the  Hertfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire 
farmers,  and  fattened  for  the  London  market.  Then 
is  a  market  on  Wednesday  throughout  the  year,  but  the 
great  sheep-market  is  for  a  limited  season,  as  mentioned 
above:  there  are  also  two  fairs.  The' living  is  a  rectory 
in  the  deanery  of  Newbury,  of  the  net  annual  value, 
according  to  the  Eeelesiasttcai  Revenuet  Report  (1635), 
of  645/. 

Lamboum,  or  Chipping  Lamboum,  is  situated  upon  the 
tittle  river  of  that  name,  which  falls  into  the  Kennet  at 
Newbury.  Lambourn  is  near  the  edge  of  the  downs  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  East  Ilsley,  euven  mile*  frmn  that 
town,  and  sixty-flva  from  London.  In  the  market-place  is 
a  tall  plain  pillar,  with  an  ornamented  capital,  on  an  aaoent 
of  steps.  T\m  church  ia  a  handsome  Gothic  structure  ik 
the  form  of  a  crass,  having  two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south 
side :  and  near  the  churchyard  is  an  hospital  for  ten  poor 
men,  founded  by  some  of  the  bmily  of  Isbury  or  Estbury. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  of  the  average  net  income  of  1 04/ 
The  market  is  of  very  antient  date,  but  has  much  declin^ 
of  late  years :  it  is  held  on  FVidays.  There  are  three 
The  parish  i^  ven  extensive,  containing  nearly  15,000 
acres :  it  is  divided  into  one  township  (that  of  Chipping 
Lamboum)  and  three  tithings.  The  population  of  the 
township  of  Chipping  Lamboum  io  1631  was  1166:  thatoC 
whoU  pariah  2386.  At  Upper  Lamboum,  an  a^iaoent 
hamlet,  was  ftameriy  a  flee  ohapel,  now  destroyed. 

Maidenhead  is  a  sm^  but  neat  town,  a  little  way  from 
the  Thames  on  the  Bath  road,  twen^-six  miles  ft«m  Lon- 
don. The  town  was  formerly  called  South  Ealington,  and 
the  name  Maidenhead  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  it 
from  the  veneration  paid  to  the  head  .of  one  of  the  elev«i 
thousand  British  vi^ns  who^  according  to  an  antient  but 
fabulous  Wend,  were  martyred4)y  Attila  king  of  the  Huna ; 
but  as  in  the  most  antient  records  it  is  written  Maidenhithe 
or  Maydenehythe  *,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  name  was  first 
given  to  the  spot  where  Maidenhead  bridge  now  crosses  the 
Thames,  where  was  formerly  a  great  wharfage  of  timber 
and  firewood.  Ther^  has  been  a  bridge  at  this  spot  from 
an  early  date,  certainly  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and 
the  erection  of  it  diverted  the  course  of  tiie  great  western 
road,  which  appears  before  that  time  to  have  crossed  the 
river  about  two  miles  higher  at  Babham  Frary,  near  Cook* 
ham.  From  this  change  of  the  road  the  town  of  Maidoi 
head  took  its  rise,  and  it  soon  outstripped  Bray,  which  may 
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coHidind  ill  moKbmAamnt  and  in  vlildi  puUb  it 
partly  itandi. 

MftidBnbMLd  ooniuta  of  ma  long  paved  itraet.-  It  hu  a 
ehapel,  erected  of  late  yean  on  &e  site  of  %  fimner  one 
taken  doirn  as  being  too  amaU.  The  bridge  oonttitB  of 
•even  semicircular  arches  of  stone,  and  three  smaller  arches 
of  brick  at  each  end.  There  is  an  almshouse  between  the 
bri^e  and  the  town  for  eight  -poae  men  and  their  wives. 
Hie  chief  trade  of  the  plsre  is  in  meal,  malt,  and  timber  ,- 
and  it  i*  a  great  thoroughfare,  in  consequence  of  which 
thisre  are  several  inns.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday,  and 
is  a  considerable  mart  for  com.  There  are  three  fairs. 
Maidenhead  has  a  corporation,  consisting  of  a  mayor,  high 
steward,  steward  or  recorder,  and  eleven  burgesses,  two  of 
whom  are  annually  chosen  bridge-masters.  The  mayor, 
high  steward*  steward,  and  the  mayor  of  the  preceding  year 
ara  jnstioes  ef  tlw  peace ;  and  the  mayor  presides  in  a  eouit 
tat  the  leeovary  trf  small  dciitSt  «hicD  is  held  every  three 
we^>.  The  oorporathm  have  the  power  of  making  bve- 
laws,  and  there  is  a  jail  for  debtm  and  feloRs.  The  cbr- 
pwatioa  revenues  eonsist  chiefly  of  the  tolls  of  the  markets 
and  the  bfidse.  The  town  is  in  the  parishes  of  Cookham 
and  Bray ;  me  chapel  is  in  the  former.  The  minister  is 
appointed  by  the  mayor  and  bridge-masters,  and  is  said  to 
be  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  The  population, 
owing  to  the  town  not  forming  a  distinct  parish,  cannot  be 
given.  It  is  probably  about  1500.  There  are  a  National 
school  and  a  Sunday  school,  and  three  dissenting  places  of 
wnrship. 

Wokingham,  or  Oakingham,  is  within  the  precincts  of 
Windsor  Forest,  and  on  one  of  the  roads  from  London  to 
Reading,  thirty-one  miles  and  a  half  from  London,  and  seven 
from  Readily.  That  part  of  the  parish  in  which  the  town 
Stands  is  in  Mrkshire,  the  other  pari  of  thejwish,  together 
with  the  ^uTcht  is  in  an  insulated  pution  of  Wiltshire.  The 
town  eonsiats  of  several  streets,  whieh  meet  in  a  spscions 
area,  containing  the  market-house,  an  antient  building 
framed  with  timber,  open  at  the  bottom,  and  having  above  a 
room  for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  The  church  is 
large  and  handsome ;  the  nouses  in  the  town  are  chiefly  of 
brick.  In  Camden's  time  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
eanied  on  here,  but  now  the  matting  and  meal  trades, 
throwing  silk,  and  making  shoes  and  gause,  ftirnish  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  The  market  is  held 
on  Tuesiiay.  and  is  well  supplied  with  poultry,  which  the 
h^^^rs  purchase  for  the  London  market  There  are  three 
antient  ftirs,  now  inconsiderable ;  two  additional  ones  were 
attempted  to  be  established  about  1780,  but  did  not  succeed; 
one  of  them,  at  Lady  Day.  has  been  given  up,  tlie  other, 
held  near  Micbaelmas,  is  stfll  kept  np.  The  population  in 
1831  was  1688  fiir  the  town  division  of  the  parish,  «r  3 1S9 
for  the  whole  parish,  which  contains  8450  acres.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  a  peculiar  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
dean  of  Salisbury,  wbo  is  impropriator  of  the  great  and 
small  tithes,  and  patron  of  the  benefice,  the  income  of  which 
is  stated  at  126/.  in  the  EcdesicuHcal  RevmuM'  Report, 
1835.  There  are  in  the  parish  eight  alms-houses,  with  a 
■mall  endowment;  an  hospital  at  Luckley  Oreen  for  a 
ehaplain  and  sixteen  poor  men;  and  an  endowed  school 
br  boys  and  girls ;  also  a  Sunday  school,  and  two  dis- 
senting places  of  worship.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  cor- 
poration, consisting  of  an  alderman  and  eleven  capital  bur- 
gesses. Dr.  Thotaas  Goodwin,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  WelU  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  born  here  in  1517,  and  died 
here  in  IfiM. 

Besides  the  twelve  existing  market  towns  already  noticed, 
.time  are  several  places  in  Berkshire  which  fivmerly  had 
markets.  A  list  of  them  is  subjoined,  with  the  population 
of  their  several  parishes  in  1831,  and  such  other  particulars 
as  seem  to  require  notice  : — 

Balking,  a  hamlet  of  Uffington,  three  or  four  miles  south* 
east  of  Fanngdon ;  population,  185. 

Basilden,  on  the  Thames,  about  midway  between  Reading 
and  Wallingford ;  population,  780. 

Catmere,  about  four  miles  west  of  East  Ilsley ;  popula- 
tion, 88. 

Cookham,  on  the  Thames,  a  UtUe  to  the  north  of  Maiden- 
head, part  of  which  is  in  die  parisli;  has  still  two  fciis; 
pcmnlation,  3337. 

Bast  Hendred,  about  four  miles  east  of  Wantage.  This 
^aee  was  fonnetly  one  of  the  seatsof  the  elothmanufhcture. 
Tlie  ntewsidsh^  of  one  of  the  manors  in  tUs  parish  is  a  no- 
minal <Mm  in  uw  gift  «f  tfas  Chaaedlor  of  As  Bxchequar. 


■nd  is  one  of  the  plaees  givenftffdieinipoBaofTaeatinga 
seat  in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  There  is  at  Bsst  Hendred 
an  antient  ehapel,  supposed  to  have  bean  erected  by  the 
monks  of  Sheen,  to  whom  the  manor  just  referred  to  be- 
longed; this  chapel  now  forms  two  tenements;  popula- 
tion, 8SS. 

Hinton,  about  six  miles  north-east  of  Fanngdon,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  road  from  that  town  to  Abingdon ;  it  is 
near  the  Thames;  population,  348. 

Kentbury,  or  Kintbury.  antiently  Cheneteberie  and  Ken- 
netbury,  about  three  miles  south-east  of  Hungerford,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet ;  it  gives  name  to  the  hundred  of 
Kentbury- Eagle ;  population,  1781. 

Shrivenham,  five  miles  south-west  of  Fanngdon,  gives 
name  to  the  hundred ;  population,  2 1 13. 

Speen,  about  one  mile  north-west  (^Newbury.  Speen- 
hamian^  a  tithing  of  this  parish,  forms  a  sort  of  suburb  of 
Newbury.  It  was  a  Roman  station,  S]ttnB,  and  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  action  in  the  second  iMttie  of  Newbury, 
fought  in  October,  1644,  between  the  troops  of  Charles!, 
and  those  of  the  parliament;  population,  3044. 

Slanford-in-the-Vale,  m  the  Vale  of  White  Hmso,  about 
midwiMT  between  Wantage  and  Faringdon,  has  a  hand- 
some Gothic  church;  population,  1016. 

Thatcham,  on  the  road  from  London  to  Bath,  three  miles 
east  of  Newbury.  Its  market  was  first  held  on  Sunday,  but 
changed  by  Henry  III.  to  Thursday.  There  is  a  well-en- 
dowed free-school  here.  The  parish,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  county  except  Lamboum,  contains  13,960  acres;  popu- 
lation, 3912. 

Wargrave,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Maiden- 
head to  Reading,  about  midway  between  them.  There  is 
an  endonhnent  for  educating  poor  children.  Wargrave  gives 
name  to  a  hundred ;  population,  1423. 

West  Woodhay,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  about 
seven  mfles  south-west  of  Newbury,  and  about  six  south- 
east of  Hungerford;  population,  127. 

Yattendon,  about  eight  miles  north-east  of  Newbury; 
population,  241. 

Two  other  localities  of  this  county  deserve  notice.  Bray, 
which  gives  name  to  a  hundred,  and  in  the  parish  of  which 
the  town  of  Maidenhead  partly  stands,  is  celebrated  for  the 
versatility  of  principle  manifested  by  one  of  its  incumbents, 
whence  *  the  Vicar  of  Bray '  has  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  a  man  who  can  shift  his  principles  with  the 
times.  The  well-known  song  of '  the  Vicar  of  Bray '  repre- 
sents this  personage  as  living  in  the  time  of  Charles  11. 
and  his  successors,  down  to  George  I. ;  but  Fullw,  in  his 
*  Worthies  of  England,*  gives  the  following  aooount :— '  The 
vivacious  viear  hweof  living  under  King  Henry  VIH,,  King 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Bliiabeth,  was  first 
a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant,  then  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant 
again.  He  had  seen  some  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  off)  at 
Windsor,  and  found  this  fire  too  hot  for  his  tender  temper. 
This  vicar  being  taxed  by  one  for  being  a  turn-coat,  ana  an 
unconstant  changeling,  "Not  so,"  said  he,  "for  I  always 
kept  my  principle,  which  is,  to  live  and  die  the  vicar  of 
Bray,"  Such  many,  now-a-dayes,  who,  though  they  cannot 
turn  the  wind,  will  turn  their  mills,  and  set  them  so,  that 
wheresoever  it  bloweth,  their  grist  shall  certainly  be  grinded.* 
(Vol.  i.  p.  79,  Nichols's  edit.  1811.) 

Cumner,  or  Cumnor,  is  about  three  miles  nearly  west  of 
Oxford.  The  manor  belonged  to  the  abbots  of  Abingdm, 
who  had  a  house  here  for  retirement  in  case  of  the  plague, 
sickness.  See.,  prevailing  at  Abingdm.  After  the  Reformsr 
tiott  this  house  was  granted  to  tlw  last  abbot  for  life,  and  on 
his  death  came  into  possession  of  Anthony  Forster,  whose 
epitaph  in  Cumnor  church  speaks  highly  of  him  as  being 
amiable  and  accomplished.  But  in  Ashmole's  *  Antiqui- 
ties of  Berkshire'  (vol.  i.  p.  149,  seq.),  he  is  represented  as 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  Countess  of 
Leicester,  who  was  secretlv  despatched  while  staying  at 
order  of  her  husbuid,  who  was  then  aspiring 


aspirn 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 


Cumnor  by  the 

to  the  hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
of '  Kenil worth '  has  given  currency  to  the  dreadful  history, 
which  is  circumstantially  related  by  Ashmole.  Part  of  the 
mansion  is  fitted  up  as  a  farm-house,  and  the  shell  of  the 
remainder  is  nearly  entire.  It  adjoins  the  churchyard,  and 
the  traditionary  name  of  the  Dudley  chamber  points  out  the 
room  in  which  it  is  su]nx»^  murder  was  oommitied. 
(Xjrsons's  Magna  Britanma ;  Beautiet  qf  England  and 
WahhSut-} 
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number  of  parishes  in  Berkshire  has  been  ^ven  abora.  The 
number  o(  vicarages  is  consit^rable ;  in  Lyions's  Mogw 
Britarmia,  where  the  parishes  are  given  at  148,  the  iji^mber 
of  vicarages  is  given  at  67.  The  county  it  vhoUy  in  the 
diocese  oT  Salisbury,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of 
Canterbury,  and  forms  an  aichdeaeonry  by  itself;  the  arch- 
deacon takes  his  tide  from  the  eoun^.  It  is  divided  into 
four  rural  deansies— Abingdon,  Newbnry,  Reading,  and 
Wallingforf. 

Berlubire  is  in  the  Oxford  circuit :  Reading  and  Abing- 
don are  the  assize  towns.  The  Lent,  or  Spring  asaixes  ure 
held  at  Reading,  the  Summer  assizes  at  Abingdon.  The 
quarter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  as  follows:  Epi- 
phany at  Reading,  Easter  at  Newbury,  Hilary  at  Abingdon, 
and  Michaelmas  either  at  Abingdon  or  Reading,  as  the  ma- 
gistrates shall  determine. 

Nine  members  are  returned  to  parliament  from  Berkshire 
—three  for  the  county  itself,  two  each  for  Reading  and 
New  Windsor,  and  one  each  for  Abingdon  andWallingford. 
The  only  change  in  the  number  of  members  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  was  to  reduce  the  members  for  'Wallingford 
from  two  to  one.  for  Abingdon  previously  returned  only  one. 
The  county  members  are  nominated  at  Abingdon,  and  the 
poll  for  the  county  is  taken  at  Reading,  Abmgdon.  New- 
bury, Wantage.  Wokingham,  Maidenhead,  Great  Faring- 
don,  and  East  Ilsley.  Abingdon  was  the  place  where  the 
poll  was  taken  in  case  of  a  contest  before  the  Reform 
Bill. 

CivH  History  and  Antiquitiet. — The  Atrebates  or  Atrer 
batii  are  considered  to  have  been  the  tribe  inhabiting  this 
ilistrict;  their  name  points  them  out  as  a  colony  of  the 
Atrebates  (people  of  Artois)  in  Gaul,  who  were,  as  Cnaar 
informs  us,  Belgs,  and  of  Germanic  origin.  {De  Bell.  Gail. 
ii.  4.)  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  some  other  modem  antiquaries, 
aonsider  that  the  Bibroci  inhabited  the  hundred  of  Bray, 
and  the  Segontiaoi  a  small  part  of  the  coun^  bordering  on 
^unpshire.  The  Bibrod  and  Segontiaci,  and  p^haps  the 
Atrebates  (for  some  consider  these  to  be  the  people  men- 
tioned by  Ccesar  under  the  name  of  Ancalitet),  submitted 
to  CsBsar  when  he  crossed  the  Thames  in  pursuit  of  Cassi- 
velaunus,  and  advanced  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  In 
the  division  mode  by  the  Romans  of  that  part  of  the  island 
which  they  reduced  to  subjection.  Berkshire  appears  to  have 
been  included  in  Britatuna  prima. 

Of  this  remote  period  Berkshire  retains  some  memorials 
in  the  traces  of  ancient  roads  and  other  antiquities.  The 
roads  or  parts  of  roads  run  in  different  directions.  The  most 
marked  is  a  part  of  that  which  led  from  Glevum  (Gloucester) 
to  Londinium  (London).  It  enters  Berkshire  from  Wilt- 
shire, not  far  from  Lamboum,  uid  runs  S.E.  to  Sinna 
(Speen).  where  it  appears  to  have  met  another  Qoman  road 
fVom  Aqua  Solis  (Bath)  to  Londinium  (London).  Fram 
Spinte  its  course  to  Londinium  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ascertained,  though  some  traces  of  it  appeared  a  few  years 
since  on  Bagshot  Heath,  where  it  was  vulgarly  called  '  the 
Devil's  Highway."  The  traces  of  other  Roman  roads  are 
not  of  any  great  extent  or  importance.  The  Ikening  Street 
(of  British  origin)  passed  through  Berkshire,  but  its  course 
is  disputed.  $ome  consider  '  the  Ridse  Way,'  which  runs 
along  the  edge  of  the  chalk  range  over  East  and  West  lUIey 
Downs,  Cuckhamsley  Hills.  Sec.,  to  be  the  true  Ikening 
Street ;  while  others  contend  for  a  line  of  road  under  the 
same  range  through  or  near  Blewhury,  Wantage,  Spars- 
holt,  &c.  To  the  west  of  Wantage,  where  this  last  line  is 
roost  clearly  to  be  traced,  it  is  called  Ickleton  Way.  (Lywns's 
Magna  Britannia ;  Wise's  Account  qf  some  Antiquities  in 
Berkshire.) 

The  only  Roman  station  in  the  county,  the  site  of  which 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled,  is  Spinoi.  The  name  and 
the  distances  agree  in  identifying  it  with  Speen,  a  village 
near  Newbury.  Yet  it  is  remorKahle  that  no  Roman  re- 
mains appear  to  have  been  discovered  here-— none  at  least 
suflicicnt  to  show  the  existence  of  such  a  station.  Bibracte, 
mentioned  in  the  twelfth  iter  of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is 
fixed  by  Whitaker  at  Bray ;  though  the  distance  between 
londinium  and  Bibracte  diflers  so  much  from  that  between 
London  and  Bray  as  to  occasion  great  difGculty.  Pontes, 
another  Roman  station,  has  been  fixed  by  Horsley  (5n- 
tannia  Romano)  near  Old  Windsor,  but  others  prefer  Staines 
in  Middlesex.  Calleva  or  Caleva  was  thought  by  Oimden 
to  have  been  Wallingford;  but  though  the  remains  of 
Romw  antiquity  found  there  pointout  Wallingford  as  the 
ttts  of  u  tepccUnt  BoDian  station,  yet  t^^.  sit^atip:?:  f»- 


eignad  to  GalWva  in  the  ItiBMUT  of  Antomntu  eumot  be 
made  to  agree  with  WaUingfotd,  the  Roman  name  of  whiah 
is  thenfon  nnknovn  to  us.  Oelleva  hw  also  baen  ixod  by 
eoi^eenkn  at  C(4ey  Manor,  naar  Reading,  but  SttchMtar  m 
Hampahire^jniton  the  hwdar  of  thii  county,  ia  more  gese- 
taUr  ptetered. 

The  vaUum,  whieh  aniears  to  have  sunounded  the  town 
of  WoUingfcwd.  was  unquestionably  a  Roman  work ;  at  the 
■outh-wost  an^  it  ia  very  entin  fi:^  the  ipaoe  of  about  270 
panes  on  the  sonth  side  and  370  on  the  west.  This  vallwn 
IS  single,  and  appears  to  have  had  a  wet  diteh,  whieh  ren 
dered  it  very  secure. 

There  are  icmains  of  camps  in  several  parti  of  the 
county,  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Ronans, 
though  some  of  them  are  probably  of  British  origin.  USng- 
ton  Castle,  an  oval  eartn  work  on  the  summit  of  White 
Horse  Hill,  700  feet  in  diameter  fhxn  eaat  to  west,  and  MO 
feet  from  north  to  aoutii,  is  oie  of  these.  It  is  somimded 
by  a  douUe  vdlum,  or  ambankmolt,  the  innar  one  high 
uid  commanding  an  extensive  view  in  eveiy  diraeCi«m.  the 
outer  one  slighter.  Leteome  or  Sagbury  Castla^  w  Let- 
come  Downs,  nortii-east  of  Lamboimi,  is  almost  etrcnlar, 
has  a  double  vallum,  and  encloses  an  area  of  neariy  twenly- 
six  acres,  bnt  whetbu*  this  is  independent  of  the  spaoe  oc- 
cupied by  the  entrendiments  and  ditches  does  not  a^ipear. 
Another  camp  or  earth-work,  called  Hardwell  Gamp,  is 
about  half  a  mile  north-west  of  Uffington  Castle ;  it  is  an 
entrenchment  of  square  form,  where  not  broken  by  the 
steep  edge  of  the  hill,  surrounded  by  a  double  vallum,  and 
in  size  about  140  paces  by  180.  Near  Little  Coxwell,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faringdon,  are  the  remains  of  a  square 
camp ;  and  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  county  there  is  a 
strong  entrenchment,  of  irregular  form,  on  Bagshot  Heath, 
near  Easthampstead,  580  paces  in  length,  and  380  in  breadth 
near  the  mitUie :  it  is  supposed  to  m  a  Rinnan  work,  and 
is  commonly  called  *  Cmsaf  s  Camp.*  Remains  cS  works 
British  or  Rioman  ue  also  found  near  tiie  road  from  Abing- 
don to  Faringdon,  five  or  six  miles  from  the  Inter  (Cher* 
bury  Camp),  and  «i  Sinodun  Hill,  near  Wittenfaam,  on  the 
Thames.  There  are  circular  camps  near  Ashdown  Park,  a 
little  way  from  Lamboum  (Aihbury  Camp  or  Alfred's 
Castle),  and  on  Badbury  Hill,  not  far  from  Faringdon ;  but 
of  the  probable  origin  ca  the  former  we  have  no  informatkm 
—perhaps  it  was  Danish,  as  also  the  letter  is  snppoeed 
to  be. 

Many  barrows  are  found,  especially  one  on  the  chalk 
hills  N.  of  Lamboum,  covered  irregularly  with  large 
stones ;  three  of  the  stones  have  a  fourth  laid  on  then  in 
the  manner  of  the  British  cromlechs.  Mr.  Wise  inclines 
to  think  this  is  a  Danish  monument,  while  Messrs.  Lysona 
would  aaiign  to  it  a  British  origin.    By  the  country  people 


it  U  celled,  *  Waylaid  Swth  ;'  ao^  they  have  a  traditton 
of  Aft  i^^vmblfl  smith^rjri^  hpr<iH*»WW»(l  ihoe  .  tr». 
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vriler  s  imw  if  it  vm  left  fam  for  &  short  time  with  k 
fimoo  at  monsy  bjr  W9.y  of  p&yment  Whether  vhat  is 
aallsd  the  Dr^fon  HUl.  just  under  the  White  Horse, 
is  a  natural «  an  artifloial  mound,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  A 
Bomber  of  bunm  elmtand  toamttaer  on  Lamboum  Downs 
go  by  the  nans  of '  Hm  Seven  Baixows,'  but  they  ace  more 
mmeraiu  than  the  name  implies.  A  curious  stone,  eilled 
'dw  bl(»wing  stone,'  is  situate  at  Kingston  Lide.  five  miles 
due  ntvUi  of  Lamboum.  At  the  Iwok  of  this  stone  grows  an 
eld  aim  tree :  tiw  stone  itadf  is  a  speoies  of  red  sandstcae. 
It  is  about  three  fbet  high,  three  feet  six  iuolMS  biosd,  and 
two  feet  thick,  but  it  is  rough  and  of  rather  irregular  suxftce. 
It  has  several  holes  in  it  of  varioits  sizes.  There  are  seven 
holes  in  the  front  three  at  the  top.  a  luge  irregular  broken 
hoUow  at  the  mrtb  end  (for  it  stands  north  and  south), 
mod  one  if  not  more  holes  at  the  back.  If  a  person  blows 
in  at  any  one  of  three  of  the  holes,  an  extremely  loud 
noise  is  produeed,  someUiing  between  a  note  upon  a  French 
horn  and  the  bellowing  of  a  cal(  and  this  can  be  heard  in 
a  fimoraUe  state  of  weather  at  Atfingdon  Clump,  a  dia- 
tanee  of  aboot  six  miles;  and  a  person  standm^  at  about  a 
jwtd  distant  boat  either  end  ot  tba  stone  while  it  is  Uown 
mto  will  distinotly  feel  the  ground  shake.  The  htdes  in  the 
stoD*  are  of  Taiioas  sises,  but  those  which  if  blown  into 
prodnoa  the  sound  easily  admit  a  peison's  finger.  The 
hole  most  commonly  used  to  produce  toe  sound  is  at  the  top 
oi  the  stone ;  and  if  a  small  stiok,  eighteen  inches  long,  be 
pushed  in  at  this  hole  it  will  come  out  at  a  hole  at  the 
back  of  the  stone,  about  a  foot  below  the  top,  and  almoet 
immediately  below  the  h(de  blown  into.  It  is  evident  that 
this  is  the  place  at  which  the  air  finds  its  exit,  as  after  the 
■tone  has  been  blown  into  at  the  top  for  a  considerable  time 
this  htAe  beccHnes  wet  There  seems,  however,  no  doubt 
that  there  are  chambers  in  the  stone,  as  the  irregular  broken 
Jh41ow  at  the  north  end  of  it  has  evidently  formed  a  part  of 
another  place,  at  which  a  similar  sound  might  once  have 
been  nnaueed.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  exists  a  tradi- 
ticMi  tnat  this  atone  was  used  jbr  the  purpose  oS  giving  an 
alum  lu  tile  an»oaeh  oi  an  enemy. 

We  beUeve  uut  there  is  no  account  of  this  very  singular 
stone  either  in  If  lons's  Magna  Britannia,  or  any  other 
pubheatbn.   It  is  marked  in  vta  Ordnance  Map. 

When  the  Soxims  became  possessed  of  South  Britain, 
Berk^iire  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons. 
It  was  partly  wrested  flrtmi  them  by  the  powerful  and  ambi- 
tions CMEs.  king  of  the  Mercians.  At  what  time  it  returned 
under  the  sway  of  the  West  Saxon  kings  we  are  not  aware ; 
probably  it  was  when  Egbert  elevated  Wessex  to  a  perma- 
nent superiority  ovw  the  other  parts  of  the  Saxon  Octarchy. 
It  fonned  part  of  Wessex  under  the  reign  uf  Bthelwulph 
(scm  of  Efbert),  whose  youngest  son.  the  great  Alfred,  was 
bomaCin^tageiDdiiseoun^.  InthexeignofEthelredL. 
the  brother  anid  immediate  pcedeoessor  of  Alfred,  the  Danes 
invaded  Beikshirsk  and  possessed  themselves  of  Reading. 
Here  thsy  were  attacked  by  the  West  Saxons;  in  the  first 
engagement  the  Danes  were  defeated,  but  in  the  second 
they  repulsed  their  assailants.  Four  days  afterwards  at 
ifisoesdun,  i.e.  Ash-tree-hiU,  a  more  important  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  both  Ethelred  and  Alfred  were  present, 
and  in  which  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slauKhte'r. 
The  site  of  this  ^soesdun  has  been  much  duputed.  Wise, 
in  hia  Letter  to  Dr.  Mead  concemir^  some  Antiquities  in 
Berkshire,  contends  for  the  ridge  of  the  chalk  hills  extending 
from  Wantage  into  Wiltshire,  and  thinks  that  the  White 
Elorse,  cut  on  the  hilt,  is  a  memorial  of  the  victory.  Aston, 
a  village  near  Wallhigford,  and  Ashampstead,  a  village 
about  equally  distant  from  WalUng^brd,  Newbury,  and 
Readiz^  have  rach  their  paitixank  Mr.  Turner  {.History 
ttf  the  Jnglo-Saxms)  inclines  to  the  <^inion  that  Heran- 
tnne  (whoe  shortly  afterwards  the  Saxons  sustained  a 
severe  defeat,  in  which  Ethelred  was  mortally  wounded) 
was  Moreton,  near  Wallingford. 

As  the  White  Hone  has  been  connected  by  Mr.  Wise 
with  the  above-mentioned  battle  of  ^Escesdun,  and  as  it  is  a 
work  either  of  Saxon  original,  or  of  still  higher  antiq^uity,  it 
seems  not  out  of  place  to  give  a  brief  account  of  U  here. 
The  White  Horse  is  the  iigure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf  on 
the  north-west  fkce  of  the  range  of  chalk  downs  which  cross 
this  fx>unty  at  a  part  where  the  declivity  is  at  once  loity  and 
steep.  Su.  Wise  is  in  raptures  with  the  skill  displayed  in 
the  work,  and  in  the  admirable  choice  of  a  situation  where 
it  is  little  exposed  to  iiyury  or  decay.  More  sober  judges, 
howmr,  dncribe  it  as  a  rude  flguze.  about  374  feet  in 


length.  When  the  afternoon  sun  shines  upon  it.  it  mn  be 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance— ten,  twelve,  or  even  fifteen 
miles }  and  from  its  immense  size  forms  a  remarkable  object. 
It  has  given  name  to  the  hill  on  which  it  is  carved  and  to 
the  Tale  above  which  that  hill  rises.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouriKwd  have  an  antient  custom  of  assemUing  *  to 
scour  the  horse.'  •'.  e,  to  clear  away  the  turf  where  it  has 
encroached  upon  it  On  %wh  occasions  a  rural  festival  is 
held,  and  they  are  regaled  by  the  lord  of  tibe  manor ;  but  it 
does  n^  ^ipear  that  they  have  observed  this  custom  since 
1780.  maTly  above  the  White  Horse,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill^  is  the  antient  camp  or  earthwork  called  Uffingtm 
Casdb^  and  in  its  vicinity  are  the  antiquities— Hardwell 
Cani^  Alfred's  Castle,  Eh-agon  EBtt,  tiib  tSeven  Barrows, 
and  Wayland  Smith,  already  described.  Mr.  Wise  thought 
that  Wayland  Smith  was  the  monument  ct  a  Danish  Kmg 
sliun  in  me  Battle  of  ^scesdun. 

Messrs.  Lysons  have  given  some  weighty  reasons,  urged 
by  Dr.  Beke,  professor  of  modem  history  in  the  univeraity 
of  Oxfiird,  fer  identifyii^  the  Ethanduie  of  the  SaXon 
Chronicle,  where  King  Alfred  gained  the  victory  ^at  re- 
stored him  to  his  throne,  with  EiMington,  near  Bungei^d 
in  this  eonn^ ;  this  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  which 
has  supposed  Ethandane  to  be  Eddington,  near  Westbury 
in  Wilts. 

In  the  war  with  the  Danes  during  the  reign  of  Ethelied 
II.,  Berkshire  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The 
barbarous  invaders  burnt  Reading,  Wallingford,  and  other 
places.  This  was  in  1006.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
mvanon.  William  the  Conqueror  received  at  WaUingford 
the  submission  of  the  archbishop  Stigand  and  of  the  prin- 
cipal barons,  before  he  marched  to  London;  and  shortly 
afWwards  a  strong  castle  was  built  at  Wallingford  by 
Robert  IVOyley,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  conqueror. 

In  the  civU  war  consequent  upon  tiie  usurpation  of  Ste- 
phen. Berkshire  was  again  the  seat  of  war.  Brian  Tiii- 
court  who  had  conu  by  marriaae  into  possessioa  of  Wal- 
lingford Castle,  early  torn  the  side  oi  the  Empress  Maud : 
ana  his  castle  afforded  her  a  secure  retreat  when  she  fled 
from  Oxferd.  Fahogdm  Castle,  which  was  erected 
Robert  eail  of  Gloucester,  naUiral  brother  of  the  Empress, 
was  taken  by  Sta^ien.  and  so  completely  demolished,  that 
not  a  vestige  now  remains.  When  John  rebelled  against 
his  brother,  Richard  I.,  he  seized  Wallingford  and  Windsor 
Castles,  but  they  were  taken  from  him  again  by  the  barons 
in  the  king's  interest  cud  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  queen 
dowager.  The  strength  of  these  two  fortresses  rendered 
them  important  as  military  stations,  in  the  troubles  which 
took  place  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  John,  and" 
during  the  njgQ  of  Henry  III.  In  1263  Windsor  Castle 
was  taken  by  Simon  de  Montfort  During  this  early  part 
of  our  history,  the  pslaoe  at  Windsor,  or  the  castle  at 
Kev  Windsor,  was  uie  freijuent  residence  of  the  king. 

Qf  the  castles  of  this  period  there  are  few  remains  except 
at  Windsor.  The  antient  castle  there,  still  the  abode  of 
Realty,  will  be  described  under  the  article  Windsor.  Of 
Wallingford  Castle,  the  ditches  and  eartliworks,  which  are 
of  great  extent  &nd  a  fragment  of  a  wall,  are  the  only  re- 
mains. Donnington  Castle,  near  Newbury,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  or  near  the  time  of  Richard  II.  It  has 
been  asserted,  that  Chaucer  the  poet  was  possessor  and  in- 
habitant of  this  place,  but  the  assertion  is  not  borne  out  by 
evidence.  Camden,  who  calls  its  Dennington  or  Dunning- 
ton,  describes  it  as  a  small  but  elegant  castle,  on  the  top  of 
a  woody  hill,  commanding  a  pleasant  prospect  and  lighted 
by  windows  on  every  side.  It  suffered  so  much,  however, 
during  the  civil  war,  that  only  a  gateway  with  two  towers 
is  remaining  now.  lite  veiy  sites  of  the  castles  at  Read- 
ing, Newbury,  Faringdon.  and  Brightwell  nearWdling- 
fbra.  are  unknown.  Aldworth  CasUe,  about  five  miles 
south-east  of  East  Haley,  has  scarcely  a  vestige  left :  some 
foundations  of  walls  built  with  flints  have  been  lately 
dug  up. 

There  is  an  old  manor-house  at  Appleton,  not  far  from 
Oxford,  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  II. ;  and  there 
are  other  antient  manor  or  other  dwelling-houses  at 
Withams  and  Cumnor,  near  Oxford ;  Little  or  East  Shef- 
ford,  between  Newbury  and  Lambourn  ;  Sutton  Courtney, 
near  Abingdon ;  and  Ockholt  manor-house,  near  Maiden- 
head. Ockholt  manor-house  is  an  antient  seat  of  the 
Norreys  femily.  now  a  farm-house.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  before  the  Reformation.  In  the  nail  is  a  largs 
bay  window  filled  wiUi  ootta  of  arms,  ^^fii6b-APD«d  Foeval 
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with  the  building ;  among  them  are  those  of  the  abbey  of 
Abingdon  and  of  the  Norreys  family,  with  their  motto. 
*  Feyuifutl^  serve,'  fiwquently  repeated,  (See  Lysona's 
Magna  Britannia.} 


[Ockholt  HuMt-hooM.] 


Daring  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  feith,  many 
religious  oousefl  were  built  and  endowed  in  Berkshire.  Tan- 
ner's Notitia  Monaaiiea  contains  a  list  of  thirty-flve  reli- 
gious establishments  of  all  kinds ;  three  of  which  were 
numbered  at  the  Reformation  among  the  *  greater  monas- 
teriea,*  and  possessed  a  clear  revenue  of  200?.  per  annum* 
The  most  important  by  fkr  of  these  establishment!  were  the 
Benedictine  abbeys  at  Alnngdon  and  Reading.  Abingdon 
Abbey  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  upon  a  hill 
called  Abendune,  about  two  milea  flrom  the  present  town, 
nener  O^dbrd,  by  Ciasa,  a  West  Saxon,  governor  of  great 
part  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  under  Kentwin,  kin^  of  the  West 
Boxont.  Five  years  after  its  foundation  this  monastery 
was  removed  to  a  plaoe  then  called  Sevekisham  or  Seove- 
sbesfaam,  or  Seusham,  and  since  then  Abbendon  or  Abing- 
Jon,  and  enriched  by  the  munificence  of  Ceadwalla  and 
Ina,  kings  of  Wessex,  and  other  benefactors.  The  abbey 
was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  the  monks  deprived  of 
their  chief  possessions  by  Alfired  the  Great ;  but  the  posses- 
sions were  restored,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  abbey  com- 
menced at  least,  by  Edred,  grandson  and  one  of  the 
successors  of  Alfred.  Numerous  beneflustions  inereaaed 
the  wealth  of  Uie  establishment  <u)d  the  abbot  was  mitred. 
The  yearly  inrome  at-  the  time  of  the  sup|»esuon  was 
2042/.  2«.  gross,  or  I876(.  10«.  9d.  clear.  Reading 
Abbey  was  also  for  Benedictines,  and  the  abbot  was  mitreo. 
This  abbey  was  founded  by  King  Henry  I..  a.d.  1121,  and 
richly  endowed.  At  the  suppreasbn  it  had  21162.  3f.  9(f. 
gross,  or  1938/.  \As,  3a.  clear  yearly  income.  There  are 
some  reraaina  of  both  these  great  establishments.  X^om  at 
Reading  conust  of  the  gateway  and  of  some  other  ruins, 
which  are  little  more  than  rude  heaps  of  stone,  all  architec- 
tural decoration  having  been  defaced.  The  Abbey  Hills 
are  still  remaining.  At  Abingdon  some  antient  rooms  are 
occupied  as  a  brewery ;  and  the  gateway  of  the  abbey  is 
still  used  as  a  prison. 

At  Bustleshara.  or  Bysbam  Montague,  now  Bisham,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  neariy  opposite  Marlow  in 
Bnckiaghamshne,  was  a  priory  for  canons  of  the  order  of 
Bt.  Austin,  founded  1338,  by  William  Montacute,  earl  of 
Salisbury.  Their  yeariy  revenue  at  the  suppression  was 
327/.  4«.  6(/.  gross,  or  2S£*.  1  If.  clear.  Upon  the  surrender 
of  this  monastery  to  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  refounded  for  the 
Benedictines,  its  ro\'enue  more  than  doubled,  and  the  abbot 
mitred;  but  this  new  establishment  was  also  suppressed 
tour  or  five  years  aftur.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  con- 
ventual buildings  except  an  antient  doorway,  now  the  en- 
trance of  a  somewhat  later  edifice,  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  Vansittart  family. 

Of  the  minor  establishments  there  are  some  remains. 
Of  the  church  of  the  Grey  Friars  (Franciscans)  at  Reading, 
there  are  considerable  remains  now  used  as  a  Bridewell ; 
there  are  also  some  ruins  of  the  Benedictine  monastery  at 
Hurley,  between  Maidenhead  and  Henley-upon-Thames,  and 

*  Una;  Mmenluwad  here  tlut  bpeed'a TalnUion  li  that  sfttt  gnwia- 
WMi  Dvgtlala'a  nl«tlM  is  tba  daw  jwrljr  Ibmm 


of  the  buildings  for  the  priests  and  clerks  of  a  ftnner  eol- 
legiate  church  aX  WaUingfbid,  though  the  church  itself  has 
been  entirely  destroyed.  The  parwi  church  at  Bhottee- 
broke,  near  Haidutfaead,  once  belonged  to  the  ocAiege  of 
St  John  the  Baptist  there.  St  Oearao'a  Chi^  at  Wind 
•or,  will  be  mentioned  in  die  article  WiifOfOR. 

Of  the  churches  of  earlier  date.  Avington  deserves 
tion,  from  its  remai^able  specimens  of  Norman  (or  as  it  is 
sMnetimes  termed  Saxon)  architecture.  The  arch  which 
divides  the  chancel  fh>m  the  nave  is  a  portion  of  two  arches, 
and  each  portion  being  more  than  a  quadrant  the  arch  has 
a  depending  point  in  the  middle.  Portions  of  the  Norman 
style  may  be  observed  in  St.  Nicholas  Church  at  Abingdon, 
and  in  other  places.  Witford  Church,  between  Newbury 
and  Lamboum,  has  a  Norman  round  tower,  surmounted 
by  a  pcvtion  in  the  early  English  style,  and  a  spire  in  the 
decorated  Enghsh.  As  some  part  of  ^e  body  of  tbe  church 
is  in  the  penwndicular  style,  tots  church  contains  examples 
of  aU  the  dtfTerent  sUles  of  what  is  usually  called  Gothio 
architecture.  Great  Sheflivd  Church,  not  far  from  Wei- 
ford,  has  a  round  tower,  aunnounted  by  an  M^ngnlar  stonr. 
Shottesbroke  Church  is  a  beantifnl  niniatare  crow  ehureh, 
with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  intersection.  Uffingbra 
church,  also  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  is  large  and  haadamna 
St.  Lawrence's  Church  at  Reading  has  a  fine  tower  of 
checquered  flint-work  in  the  perpendicular  style. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Charles  I.  and  tbe  Pariiament 
Berkshire  became  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  contests. 
Windsor  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  and  continued 
in  their  possession  throughout  the  war.  It  was  once  attacked 
by  Prince  Rupert  but  he  was  unsuccessAil.  Wallingfixd 
was  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  Royalists  as  long  as  they  were  capable  of  making  any 
stand.  In  1642,  the  first  year  of  the  war,  tbe  King's  army 
gained  possession  of  Reading,  the  Parliamentary  garrisott 
retiring  upon  their  approach,  and  the  county,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  parts  round  Windsor,  came  into  the  power  of 
the  Royalists ;  but  in  Ai»fl,  1643,  the  Patiiamentary  forces, 
under  the  Eari  of  Essex  aikd  t^dor^eneral  Skippon,  re- 
took Reading  by  capitulation.  In  uie  latter  part  of  the  aame 
rear  was  fought  the  first  battle  of  Newbury,  between  the 
Parliamentarians  under  tbe  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Royalists 
commanded  by  the  king  in  person.  The  victoiv  waa  doubt'- 
ful,  but  the  Bctiou  has  ^n  rendered  memorable  by  tbe  foil 
of  the  accomplished  Lord  Falkland.  The  town  of  Reading 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists  soon  after,  and  was  garri- 
soned by  them,  but  evacuated  the  following  year.  In  1644, 
Donnington  Castle,  which  was  held  for  the  king  by  a  garri- 
son under  Captain  John  Boys,  was  besieged  by  a  strong  de- 
tachment of  the  opposite  party ;  but  though  the  olace  was 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  gallant  defenoers  hdd 
out  And  the  ParUamentarians  raised  the  siege  uptm  tbe 
king's  approadi.  Sho^y  after  (vix.  S7th  October,  1644) 
a  second  battle  was  fonght  at  Newbury,  with  the  aame  in- 
decisive result  which  attended  the  former  one.  Hie  king 
oommanded  bis  own  troops,  and  the  Earis  of  Essex  and 
Manchester,  and  Sir  Willum  Waller,  those  of  tbe  parlia- 
ment. No  pmon  of  wA»  fell  in  the  battle.  The  army  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex  wintered  this  year  in  the  county,  at  Abing- 
don. Reading,  &c,  Tbe  rest  of  the  war  was  not  marked  br 
any  great  event  In  164-5  Sir  Stephen  Hawkins  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  Parliamentary  garrison  at 
Abingdon ;  and  Cromwell  failed  in  an  attack  upon  Fa^ 
ringdon,  but  fought  a  successful  skirmish  at  Radcot  Bridge 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  took  200  prisoners.  In  1646 
Prince  Rupert  attacked  Abingdon  again,  but  without  success. 

A  slight  skirmish  occun«d  at  Reading  in  1688,  and 
a  trifling  affair  at  Twyford,  between  Reading  and  Maiden- 
head. These  were  the  only  actiona  which  occurred  during 
the  Revolution  by  wlueh  that  year  ns  distinguished. 

i'opu/aa'oR.^  Berkshire  is  essentially  an  agricultural 
county,  and  ranks  in  this  respeet  fourteenth  among  \bm 
counties  of  England.  At  tbe  census  of  1831  it  was  found 
that  among  37,084  males,  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
residing  within  the  county,  no  more  than  521  were  eniplc^ed 
in  manufactures,  or  in  making  manufacturing  machineiy. 
Out  of  this  number,  nearly  300  are  employed  in  making 
mats  and  sacking  at  Abingdon,  and  sail-cloth  there  and 
elsewhere;  about  100  are  engaged  in  silk-manufactures  at 
Reading  and  Newbury,  and  25  in  copper-mills  at  Bisbam. 
The  proportions  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  were 
divided  into  the  leading  classes  of  employment  at  the  eniH 
merationsof  1611. 182t,,^^J^^,^fie,^p|«  — 
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Tha  fidloving  uinimarjr  oi  ths  popnUtion,  u  it  9sMa6 
in  May  1831,  it  gmn  in  Bieknin's  Tddei,  snd  oAibiti 
the  number  and  oocmiNttKnu  al  tb0  people  in  eadi  himdrad 
&C.,  of  the  eonn^ 
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Theabwlute  pnpuktioiiof  Beikiliin,at«M)iOftlMflmr 
miBMratioiu  made  In  tUt  oeotary,  «m 

tUlaa.  AfemlH.  TsUL  iMcptT  eat. 

1801        53,621  56,394  109,216 

1811        67,360  60,917  118,277  8-39 

1881        69,646  66,431  131.977  11'58 

1831        72.553  72,836  145,389  10-08 

Showing  «n  hicteue  between  the  first  and  last  eanmetstfonB 
of  36,174  penoDS,  or  33  {wr  cent.  Thb  is  eonsidenhlT 
below  the  rate  of  inerease  in  the  whole  of  England,  whicn 
unoonted,  in  the  aame  period,  to  57  per  cint. 

The  ages  of  the  population  in  the  ooun^,  n  fiw  as  tihe 
same  oomd  be  aacertaioed  in  1821,  were  as  follows : — 


ToUL 

Under  S  yean 

.  8,908 

8,472 

17.380 

5  to  10    .  . 

.  8,566 

8,014 

16,580 

10  „  15    .  . 

.  7,318 

6.807 

14,125 

IS  „  20    .  . 

.  6.056 

5,836 

11,892 

20  „  30    .  , 

,  8,837 

9,800 

18.637 

30  ..  40    .  . 

.  6,795 

7,316 

14,111 

40  „  50    .  . 

.  3,740 

5,983 

11,723 

50  ,.  60    .  . 

*  .  4,386 

4,352 

8.738 

60  ,.  70    .  . 

.  3.030 

3.132 

6,162 

70  „  80    .  . 

.  1,719 

1,712 

3,431 

80  „  90    .  . 

468 

55fl 

1.020 

90  „  100  .  . 

30 

41 

71 

100  years  and  upwards  1 

8 

3 

81^54 

68,019 

133.873 

Gnmly  Eamensest  Crime,  ^ — ^llie  sams  opended  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  »t  the  fiiur  deoennaiy  yeaia  of  enunie- 
lation  witlun  the  present  century,  were — 
In  1801.  81,994/.  being  an  average  of  Iflc.  fin:  each  inhab. 

,.  1811,  160,8732.  n  i7».2d. 

„  1821.  104,33SA  „  15«.9d. 

„  1831,  115,070L  „  lis.  lOd.  „ 

The  sum  eipendad  fat  Hoa  purpose,  in  the  year  ending 
85th  Haieh.  18S4.  was  100,183/.,  which,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  popuUrtion  has  gone  on  increasing  since  1831  at 
the  tame  rate  as  it  did  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  is  an 
average  of  13«.  4d.  for  each  inhabitant.  These  avnrages  are 
all  very  far  beyond  those  for  the  whole  of  Eogmud  and 
Wales,  and  which  were — 

In  I80I.  9s,  Id.  far  eadi  inhabitant 
„18ll,l3«.  Id:  „ 

1821,  10a  7<i: 
„  1831,  9s.  9d. 
„  1834.  8«.  Bd.  „ 
The  sum  raised  within  the  county  for  pom'  rate,  counhr 
rate,  and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  35th 
Hanh,  1833,  was  136,400/„  and  was  levied  upon  the  vahoua 
deseriptions  of  property  a>  follows 
On  land         ....        £101.749  13 
„  Dwelling-honses         .       ■       •     89,861  4 
„  Mills.  Ihetories.  &«....      3,898    1 ) 
„  Manorial  proflta,  navigation,  &o.    .      1.490  12 


Of  which  was  expended— 
Fn  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  suits  of  taw,  removal  of  paupon,  &c. 
For  other  purposes 


£136,400 

0 

£111,597 

3 

3,121 

19 

18,459 

16 

£133,178 

18 

The  mode  in  which  the  return  has  been  made  up  for  the 
year  ending  SSth  March,  1834,  does  not  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish the  descriptions  at  property  which  were  assessed  for 
focal  purposes.   The  total  amount  levied  in  that  year  was 
137,229/.  1  is.,  and  the  expenditure  was  as  follows 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor        .       .    £  1 00,1 83  3 
In  suits  of  htw,  remo^  of  paupers,  &c.      3,458  5 
For  other  purposes  .       .  30,779   1 9 

£124,417  7 

A  saving  has,  therefore,  been  eflbcted  of  more  than  ten 
per  cent  In  the  expense  of  relieving  the  poor,  occasioned 
partty  by  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions,  and  partly  by 
more  careful  managunent,  but  tbe  remaining  sonroes  of 
expenditure  have  been  so  increased  thu  the  general  saving 
has  amounted  to  only  6§  per  cent. 
Hm  nuBher  of  tum]^  trusts  m  Berkshire  in  1829  was 


twenty ;  the  number  of  miles  of  read  under  their  diarge 
319f  and  the  annual  Income  «f  the  wine  Asrrmd  fimn  UmB 
and  parish  compositions,  15,388/.  Hie  Wnnal  enOaf  for 
repair  and  management  of  the  roads  was  15,098/. 

The  county  expenditure  for  various  purposes,  exclusive  of 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  was  as  follows  jn  1 883,  tite  latest  time 
to  which  any  statement  has  been  given : — 

Bridges  and  roads  leading  to  them       £986     9  1 

Gaols  S09D    12  )1 

Expensesof  criminal  trials  at  quart  sess.  631     1  1 
•,  ,.  circuits      657    17  5 

H       coroners      ...      128   12  10 
„       titan  haUs    .      .      ,       13  16  0 
H        lunatic  asylums    .      .       34    14  6 
„       printing,  bailiff,  marshal,  &e.  359   16  11 
M       oonveymg  prisimen  to  gaol  178    16  11 
,.       derk  of  assixe      .      .       41     4  8 
M       conveying  vagrants      .      997     3  8 
Tbe  sum  levied  for  county  rate  in  1833  was  11,307/1  18r. 
The  accounts  are  examined  on  the  first  day  of  quarter  aes- 
sioDs  in  the  grand  jury  room,  adjwning  to  the  court,  and 
fifbm  this  examination  no  person  is  exoliued. 

Tbe  numbers  of  persons  charged  with  tbe  commission  of 
criminal  offences  in  Berkshire  in  the  three  septennial  periods 
ending  with  1820.  1827,  and  1634,  were  912.  1113,  and  1505 
respectively,  being  an  average  of  130  annually  m  the  first 
period,  of  159  in  we  second  period,  and  of  215  in  the  last 
septennial  period. 

The  number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  1831, 
1832,  uid  1833,  was  49,  68,  and  99  respectiTdy,  of  wham 
were— 

1881.         IBSB.  183B. 

Felonies  .  46  60  85 
Misdemeanon        3  8  10 


Of  these  were— 

Convicted 
Acquitted 


49 

48 
7 


68 

49 
18 


95 

76 
19 


49  68  95 

In  addition  to  those  tried  there  were  committed  and  allw* 
wards  discbai^  by  pndamation.  8  in  1831,  11  in  183S, 
and  18  in  1833. 

The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  crimes  at  the 
assizes  and  sessions  in  1834  was  850.  Of  these  14  wer« 
deneea  againrt  Uie  person.  20  offbnoes  against  {voperty 
ooumttted  vrith  violence,  196  offinces  against  property  com- 
mitted without  videnM;  itf  which  158  were  cases  of  sira]^ 
Uroeny :  2  Were  malicious  oflhnoes  against  property ;  6  wwe 
for  uttering  counterftdt  coin  and  forgery  of  bank  notes.  Of 
tbe  remaining  12  charges,  7  were  for  offences  against  the 
game  laws,  1  for  breaking  prison,  and  4  fw  simple  breaches 
of  the  peace.  Of  those  nought  to  trial  163  wore  convicted ; 
the  remaioing  87  were  either  acquitted  or  discbaiged  with- 
out trial.  Only  one  execution  occurred,  that  of  a  youth 
between  16  and  21  years  age  for  murder.  Sentence  of 
death  was  passed  upon  8  others,  all  for  offences  committed 
with  violence,  but  these  sentences  were  oommutM,  7  of  the 
criminals  being  transported  for  life,  and  the  ei^th  having 
been  subjected  to  a  few  months'  imprisonment.  Of  the 
remaining  convicts  12  were  transj^rted  for  life,  8  far  l4 
years,  26  for  7  years.  104  wwe  imprisoned  for  vuious  terms, 
four-fifths  being  for  periods  under  six  months,  l  reoeivBd  n 
public  whipping,  and  1  was  fined  and  disohai^fed. 

Of  the  890  persons  charged  with  otfances,  286  were  males 
and  24  were  females.   Their  ages  were  as  follows: — 

Utlm.  PtMlM. 

Aged  12  years  and  under     .       .      8  0 

Between  12  and  16  years  of  age  .   .    19  3 

„       16  and  21     .,       „       .      76  5 

„       21  and  30     „       „    .      .  91  IS 

,.       30  and  40     „       „       .84  4 

„       40  and  50     „       „    .      .     7  0 

„      50  and  60     „      ».«      .       5  o 

Above  60                m      ..   •      •    1  0 

Age  not  ascflttained '          .      .      I  0 

826  24 

The  proportion  of  oKndws  to  the  population  u  1834  was 
1  in  580.  The  centesimal  proportions  in  whAlh  the  nriou 
oiimes  we»  committe^w^^^^^)(^riXjgle 
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OffeaoM  aguiut  tlw  ptnon  ....  i'tO 
OflbBOH  agaiait  pn^rty,  oonmittad  vith  yinimm  8' 
OftnoM«gunil|>N^rt;,eQmauttBd  without  VMriimt  76'40 
Malioiotts  ottmoes  aguiut  pcoperty  0'8O 
Forgeiy  uid  offsnoM  against  the  eaxnnoy  .8*40 
Oibaailhaem,  not  inctudvd in  the  fowgoing otoaiw  4*80 


100 

Thm  an  tm  Hviagi-baBkiwilInn  tha  oMntjTiat  Abing- 
don,  nufaiKdoti,  Hongorfocd,  MaMmhirl,  Nmrbuiy, 
RenArngv  Ti^rM.  Wutage.  WindMr.  uA  Wokingham. 
The  number  of  depoaitora  and  amount  of  d^saits  tm  the 
Mth  NovaoabcK^  1833, 1833,  and  1834  we  raapaetimly  ai 

iiat.       uaa.  usi, 
Number  of  depoaitoca       7,128      7,58S  7.937 
Amount  of  depoaits     £338.668    850,181  860.43» 
The  acoountt  ct  thaae  laTings-hanka,  with  Mfbienoe  to 
the  number  and  aanutode  of  the  depoaita  on  the  90th 
Norembw.  1834,  atoM  aa  fallows  :— 

Not  enaedhig  £M  4,15S  £39,8C9 

M  8,149  «fl,437 

100  1.007  08,408 

160  38ft  45.801 

300  170  30,881 

Abon  «00  77  S0,9M 


Total     .    .  7,087  £300,488 

SAKaft'oK.— Tha  following  abatraet  of  flie  varioaa  esta- 
hUafamenta  for  education  in  Berkshire  is  taken  from  the 
retuna  made  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  session  of 
1835,  in  consequence  of  an  address  moved  by  the  Earl  of 
Ken;  in  May,  1833,  and  which  retunu  have  been  put  in 
wdn  hf  Mr-  Riekman  :— 

iBlisnt  Schools   43 

Number  of  inftnte  at  such  schools,  ages 

frtMB  •  to  7  yeaia— If aka   33ft 

Vemales  ....  Sll 
8«t  not  spaeiAed .  944 

  693 

Day  7  Sehoola  811 

Noraber  ofCfaildraii  from  4  to  14  yean 

old—Males   8737 

Femaka   5869 

Sex  not  apsoiied    8980 

  15.S81 

Bohoola.  ...  584   

Tocal  ofChildiennndardailyiaatraatiDn  ....  16,574 

Sunday  Sobools  995 

Number  of  Children  ftom  4  to  15  years 

okd— Males   5800 

Femalea   5873 

Sex  not  spedBfld    8440 

  14,113 

If  we  Uke  as  the  nonndwi^k  of  the  calculation  the  sum- 
mary flf  ages  obtainM  at  die  census  of  1 891 ,  vhieh  summary 
was  made  to  include  not  mora  than  94  per  eent.  of  flie  then 
popnlatiMi  of  the  oounty,  we  shall  find  that,  making  allow- 
anee  Ibr  the  increase  that  has  anee  occurred,  the  inhabitants 
between  the  ages  of  9  and  1 5,  at  present  living  in  Berkshire, 
must  amount  to  rather  more  than  50,000;  ana  consequently 
^at  very  few  more  than  3  in  5  of  those  children  are  reoeiving 
instruction  in  schools  of  all  descriptions,  even  supposing, 
what  IS  not  the  ftet,  that  none  of  the  scholars  attending  at 
Snqd^  schools  receive  daily  instruction ;  but  as  many  attend 
hoth  the  Sunday  and  day  schools,  it  follows  that  they  are 
enumerated  twice  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  make  the 
aum  tolal  greater  than  it  really  is. 

Maintenance  of  Schools. 
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Seventy-three  Boarding  Schools  are  inoloded  among  Urn 

511  daily  schools. 
The  schools  eatoblishad  nnee  the  year  1818  am  aa 

follows  :— 

Infant  and  othw  daily  sohocds  157  containing  6694  schfdars. 
Sunday'schook  136      «       9253  » 

393  15946 
Lending  lilwies  of  beokaare  attvhed  to  91  achoda  in 
BwksUre. 

BBRUCHINGVN.  GOETZ  VON,  a  German  knight, 
OK  pet^  feudal  lord  of  Sushis,  notorious  in  the  hiitny  of 
the  middle  ages  for  his  bnvery  and  his  lawless  turbulence. 
He  lived  u«dav  the  reign  of  the  empsxor  Maximilian  I^  the 
uedeoeasor  of  Charles  V.  Ooet*  was  called  iron-handed, 
oeiiattse  baviitf  lost  his  right  hand  in  battle,  he  had  a  steel 
one  made  with  spnnas,  by  means  <^  which,  it  is  said,  be 
oould  still  handle  nis  lance.  He  was  often  at  war  with  his 
neighboora,  and  at  times  he  took  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
against  the  nobles.  In  IS  13  he  declared  war  against  ihe 
ilree  imperial  town  of  Nuruherg.  With  170  men  he  way- 
laid the  merchants  returning  from  Lapzig,  plundered  them 
of  all  they  had,  and  consigned  many  to  his  dungeons,  in 
order  to  auet  a  ransom  w  them.  Upon  this  the  emperor 
put  him  under  the  ban  of  the  aapite.  and  sentenced  him 
to  pay  14,000  florins.  The  money  was  collected  after  some 
dittculty,  and  tin  oSender  was  restored  to  his  civil  rights. 
(Dunham's  Hitlory  of  th»  Oermmic  Empirt  in  Lardner'a 
Cabinet  Ct/dopo'dta.)  Having  again  ofibnded  the  emperor, 
he  was  at  last  besieged  in  a  caaUe  by  the  imperial  troops, 
where  he  defended  himwtf  desperatdy,  but  was  wounded, 
and  died.  Goethe  has  taken  him  for  the  subject  of  one 
of  his  dramaa,  Gottz  von  Btrlichingen,  which  was  and  still 
is  very  pt^lac  in  Germany,  as  being  a  picture  of  the  maa- 
nera  and  social  state  of  the  latter  part  of  the  middle  ages, 
before  the  imperial  authority  was  thormighly  enforced 
thrmigh  the  country  by  means  of  standing  armies^  well 
disciplined,  and  ^vided  with  artillery.  (See  Goethe's 
dnma  aliwdy  nwntioBed,  which  has  bew  translated  by  Stf 
W.  Scott,  and  Madame  de  Stael'a  AUema^.) 

BERUN,  a  minor  oinle  in  the  adniniatrative  circle  of 
Potsdam,  which,  with  that  of  nMokfint,  forma  the  provinoe 
of  Brandenbu^  in  the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  The  circle  of 
Berlin,  CfMilaimng  simply  the  city  of  Berlin  and  its  imme- 
diate envirans,  is  the  snUUosk  wbdivisira  of  that  description 
inthe Prnsaiau doiQinions,buttbemMtpopuloua.  Itsana 
does  not  exceed  twenty-six  square  miles;  hutitcompniaestwo 
towns,  and  twenty-two  villages  and  hamlets ;  and  ths  number 
of  ito  inhaUtanU  in  1836  was  216,3a7,andin  1831,399.643, 
besides  the  mtlita^,  who  were  about  16,600. 

The  city  of  Batjin.  which  derives  iu  name  from  *  Berie.' 
a  word  implying  *  unoultivated  land'  in  the  language  of 
the  Sdavobiaa  Vends,  who  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  this 

auartor,  ia  situated  in  a  aaady  plain  on  both  banks  of  the 
pre*,  which  is  200  feet  broad  in  this  part  of  Us  oouiae. 
The  Spvet  iriads  thrangh  Bariin  from  souttneaat  to  noirth- 
weat,  KoA  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal  ptwtitma. 

Berlin  is  the  c^iital  of  the  ^vince  of  Brandenbom*  the 
metn^Ka  of  the  PruasMn  monarchy,  the  latest  and  the 
finest  town  in  Geima».  Vienna  only  excepted,  and  the  niotii 
in  Burope  in  poiitf  of  population.  It  occupies  a  surface  of 
upwards  of  6760  acfea,  at  an  elevatioa  of  about  135  feet 
above  the  feval  of  the  sea,  and  is  above  ten  miles  in  circuit. 
It  is  the  seat  of  govenuneot.  and  of  the  supreme  courts  of 
judicature.  The  various  quarters  of  the  town,  which  are 
united  under  one  system  of  municipal  administration,  and 
hare,  since  the  year  1734,  borne  the  name  of  voyal  resi- 
dences ('koni^iehe  ResideBf-Stadte'),  are  six  in  number. 
The  quartan  aio,  Berlin,  the  old  town,  between  the  right 
bank  of  the  Spree  and  the  King's  Fosse,  which  place  it  on  a 
complets  island;  Cologne  <Md  and  New,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  fipree,onanislanafiwmedbyacanidwhiobisBnaafism 
and  flows  again  into  the  Spree ;  the  Jriedricbswerder,  which 
lies  to  the  south-east  of  new  Gologoe ;  Dccothaen-stsdt,  or 
the  New  Town,  likewise  on  the  len  bank  of  the  Spree,  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  celebrated  ft^ndenbuig  Gate,  m 
that  part  of  the  Spree  whieh  a^arates  the  pleastue-garden 
(' Luat-garten')  Ctom  (he  square  next  tha  anenal;  and 
Frederick's  Town  (' Friedrichs-sladt '),  the  most  south- 
western and  the  handaomest  part  of  Berlin.  Gooneoted 
wi^fa  these  six  quarters  them  are  four  Vorstiidte,  or  suburbs, 
within  the  walls,  and  one  beyond  them :  those  within  the 
w^an^iuburbaof  Spmrnt^^^l^^gf^  m 
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LooiM,  tha  lut  being  fonnerly  called  the  Cdocnian,  or 
K^ieniehian  wburb;  the  fifth  is  New  Toigtlend,  or  the 
Oruienburg  mhurii,  beyond  the  Spsndu  enhiab  in  the 
nortih^iL 

ThMO  HTenl  qnertett  d  Beriin.  with  the  exception  of 
Voigtland,  era  Moaely  eonneeted  with  each  other,  and 
mrronnded  by  a  wall  sixteen  feet  high,  in  which  then 
an  fourteen  land-gates  and  two  water-gates,  besides  four 
minor  outlets.  They  an  divided  into  twenty-nine  police 
quarters,  and  contain  eleven  palaces,  or  residences  for  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  fitmily,  and  8714  private  dwelling-houses* 
(6700  within  the  walls'),  in  which  then  are  53,363  distinct 
fcmity  occupations ;  the  rent  of  which  amounts  to  3,985,270 
dollars,  or  about  547,980/.  The  portioii  insured  against  fire  in 
ISSSwas  valued  at  79,194,650  dollars,  or  about  10,869,264'. 

The  number  of  bridges  in  Berlin  is  42 :  the  principel  an 
the  Sehloss-briicke,  or  Bridge  of  the  Palace ;  the  Marshal 
Bridge ;  and  PVederieVs  Bridge,  which  is  of  iion»  245  feet 
laag,  between  32  and  33  ftet  broad,  and  ooniists  of  eight 
anhetof  87  feet  diameter,  and  5f  feet  in  height.  Thennm- 
ber  of  squares,  <^n  spaoei,  and  maAets  Is  32 ;  of  streets, 
138;  (Planes,  14;  anaorpasH^es.  14.  The  places  of  wor- 
ship fm  the  Lutherans,  RefuriMd  Lutherans,  and  Roman 
Catbdica,  an  97  churches ;  and  fcH*  the  4000  Jews,  one  lyna- 
gi^e.  There  are  17  public  hospitals,  and  6  military  in- 
vrmaries ;  1 7  barracks,  and  4  riding  or  drilling  houses  for 
the  soldiery ;  8  royal  magazines,  independently  of  4  powder- 
magaiinei  out  of  the  town ;  and  24  cemeteries,  of  which  16 
lie  within  the  walls,  and  8  beyond  them.  The  total  number 
of  public  buildings  is  178. 

The  Spree  nceives,  at  what  is  called  the  '  Ship-buHders' 
Dam,*  the  Panke,  whi^  flows  through  part  of  the  suburb  of 
Spandan;  and  nithont  the  walls  is  the  Shero  or  Militia 
Fosse,  wluch  nans  out  of  the  Spree  near  the  Suestan  Gate, 
winds  ahmg  the  akirta  of  Looua  and  Frederick's  Towns, 
dcirts  the  luier-garten,  which  is  a  tort  of  open  park,  and 
ijnmns  the  Spree  in  the  vidnity  of  the  Tillage  of  Liettow. 
Three  canals,  also,  namely,  the  former  ditch  of  the  ram- 
parts, with  the  King's  and  Sluices'  Fosses,  are  of  much 
utility  to  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  14  land-gates  of  Berlin,  then  is  none  to  be 
compared  with  the  Brandenburg  Gate,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  town,  next  the  Squan  of  Paris,  in  the  Dorotheeu- 
stadt.  It  is  a  copy  of  the  Propyltta  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale:  it  was  cwi" 
stnicteil  in  1780,  and  exhibits  a  double  colonnade  of  12 
oolunms  of  the  Doric  order,  eadi  44  feet  in  height,  and-  5 
feet  8  inehea  in  diameter,  whieh  oenipy  die  centre,  with  5 
'Mitiaiioes  between  them,  that  in  the  cMitn  having  an  inn 

£e  18  feet  high ;  Uie  stroomres  on  each  side  of  it  have 
ir  roofe  suppcvted  by  18  smaller  odumns.  S4  feet  in 
de%fat  The  pediment,  which  rests  upon  the  13  larger  and 
central  e(dumns,  is  surmounted  by  a  Victory  standing  upon  a 
ear  drawn  by  four  horses,  13  feet  high.  This  was  carried  off 
by  the  Fnneh  in  1807,  and  brought  back  from  France  seven 
years  afterwards.  The  entire  breadth  of  the  Brandenburg 
Gate  is  199  feet  ( 195  Berlin  feet),  and  its  elevation,  includ- 
ing the  pediment,  rather  more  than  65.  The  bassi-ritievi 
on  the  pediment  represent  Margrave  Albert  Achillea  cap- 
turing a  standard  with  his  own  Mnds  from  the  Nuremberg 
troops;  and  the  sculptures  in  the  metopes  rapraeent  the 
combat  between  the  Centaun  and  LajnthB. 

Immediately  outside  of  this  gate  lies  the  Thier-gaitm, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks,  avenues,  end  labyrinths.  It  «m- 
tains  a  number  of  eountnr-residenoei  and  gardens,  sta- 
tionary lelte,  or  tents  for  refreshments,  a  fine  flower-gsrden, 
the  master  of  the  hunt's  establishment  and  public  gardens, 
the  great  area  for  military  exenise,  and  the  handsome 
palace  of  Bellevue  with  spacious  grounds,  when  Prince 
Ai»uitus  resides. 

Our  description  of  what  is  most  remarkable  in  Berlin  will 
be  best  understood  if  we  take  the  chief  olyecu  in  the  re- 
spective quartan  of  the  town  in  regular  succession.  We 
shall  begin,  therefon,  with  Beriin,  the  oldest  quarter: 
here  we  find  the  post-house,  town-hall,  and  seat  of  the 
civic  judioatun;  Uie  general  military  sduxd;  the  nqral 

Smnasinm,  e^ed  the  Joachims-thal,  with  four  conrte; 
I  ohurch  of  St.  Nicholas,  supported  by  16  Gothic  oo- 
himns,  which  ia  1 74  feet  in  lengtii,  f4  in  width,  and  40  in 
ha^lit:  it  has  a  steeple,  and  a  tte  most  antient  ehureh  in 

•  0«  nabm  u*  ukn  ftM  Dr.  HfcMMMu'a  «tal«MBt  (1834),  «hkk 
H  hWM  vtttoflllMvBMUawillm.  Tlw'B^paitarthvStellMnlBamn.' 


Bolin,  having  hem  eonwentod  in  Ilia  year  1S33;  .bt 
LandsAafta-hans,  at  previMid  hooae  of  assemUy  for  the 
renreiantatifes  of  the  maik  (tf  Kandanlm^;  St.  Ifan'e 
Chureh,  in  length  SI  1  feet,  bnadth  M,  and  faeigfat  54,  wilk 
a  handsome  pulpit  of  alabaster,  some  fine  paintings  b> 
Rode,  the  tomb  of  KaniU  the  poet,  and  a  steeple  292  feet 
high,  accounted  the  loftiest  in  the  city ;  Frederick's  Bridge, 
which  we  have  already  described ;  ue  Lager-haos  (ston- 
house),  in  which  an  several  reyal  manufeetories,  besides  the 
atelier*  of  Rauch  the  sculptor,  and  two  other  artists.  Tick 
and  Waeh ;  the  King's  Oewerbhaus  (handicraft  establish- 
ment), oomprising  a  me<dianics'  institute,  workshops  in 
which  metals  are  melted,  and  scraws,  wheels,  frc^  are 
manufactured  by  steam;  apartments  containing  casts, draw- 
ings, and  engravings,  for  gratuitous  iiutruotion  in  the  art 
(tf  design  and  modeUing ;  and  a  laboratory,  lilnar^  and  col- 
lection of  models,  attached  to  the  Socie^  fbr  nomoCing 
Mechanical  Industry,  whieh  hu  upwarda  of  800  members ; 
the  Royal  Gymnasium  of  the  Ony  Frian  (Zum  Grauen 
Kloster),  attended  by  mora  than  400  youthi;  the  Garrison 
Cfauroh,  the  largest  in  Bwlin,  omtaining  a  superficies  of 
nearly  16,000  ibet,  independoitly  ot  the  ^aee  ooeupied  by 
the  oolumns :  it  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  orsan,  and 
several  allegwieal  paintings  of  Prussian  oommanden ;  the 
parochial  ehureh,  built  in  ue  shape  of  a  eross,  51  feet  broad, 
and  102  long;  Frederick's  Hospital,  or  Orphan  Asylum, 
which  maintains  more  than  350  orphans,  provides  bowd  for 
650  other  childran,  and  has  a  royal  inoculating  institntion 
attached  to  it;  and,  lastly,  the  Stadtvogtei,  or  prefecture  of 
the  town,  which  contains  the  police  offices,  and  the  prisons  for 
al^offende^s  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civic  autiorities. 

Crossing  over  to  the  opposite,  or  left  bank  of  the  Spree^ 
we  enter  Old  Cologne,  the  most  central  quarter  of  Berlin, 
frwn  the  Long  Bri^,  a  structure  of  stone,  with  five  arches, 
165  feet  in  length,  and  with  an  iron  balusUade.  Uptm  this 
bridge  stands  the  massive  equestrian  bronxe  statue  of  the 
gnat  FVederidk  William,  elector  of  Brandenburg,  on  a  pe- 
destal, having  at  each  of  its  four  eomen  the  colossal  effigy 
of  a  slave.  This  monument,  moulded  by  Schluter  and  cast 
by  Jacobi,  was  erected  in  the  year  1703.  The  bridge  leads 
immediately  into  the  Sdiloss  Plati,  or  square  of  the  palace, 
an  area  1450  feet  in  len^  and  450  in  width,  the  north-west 
side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  royal  palace,  an  oblong- 
rectacgulsr  building  composed  of  four  courts,  and  containing 
five  hundred  habitia>le  apartments.  It  is  the  present  resi- 
dence of  the  heir-appannt  and  Prince  William,  his  uncle. 
It  is  474  feet  in  lengtii,  284  in  breadth,  104  in  height^  and 
1 516  in  circuit  It  contains  the  great  library,  belonging  to 
the  heir-apparent;  the  royal  ticuury  and  anhives-de^t ; 
the  picture  gallerrt  with  nearly  300  spedmens  of  the  Italian, 
Flemish,  and  German  HhoMs;  the  white  hall,  with  marUe 
statues  of  four  emperors,  and  sixteen  eleeton  of  Branden- 
burg ;  the  museums  of  natural  history  and  mechanical  arts, 
as  well  as  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  the  three  great  reservoin 
over  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Sevens  in  Rome :  these  reservoirs  an 
kept  constantly  filled  with  7000  tons  of  water. 

Tbe  gardens  at  the  back  of  this  magnificent  edifice  are 
surrounded  by  an  alUe  o(  poplars  and  chestnuts,  but  de- 
rive their  chief  attraction  from  the  noble  Museum  which 
stands  at  their  northern  extnmity,  and  contains  the  choicest 
specimens  of  the  arts  that  wen  scattered  through  the  royal 
collections  in  Berlin  and  Potsdam,  as  well  as  a  mnUiUide  of 
aoquisitions  made  of  late  yean.  This  Sfdendid  atractnra 
wiUimmorta£xetiienanieofSehiQekel,1hean)hiteet.  Owinc 
to  the  swammr  natun  of  the  soil,  it  is  built  on  upwarda  of 
1000  pine-tues  from  48  to  50  feet  in  height  Its  fonn  is  a 
rectangular  oblong,  281  feet  in  length,  and  1 83  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  62  feet  in  elevation  from  the  ground  to  the  uppermost 
edge  of  the  entablatun  which  runs  round  it,  has  a  basement 
story  and  two  floors  above  it,  and  the  principal  front,  which 
faces  the  gardens,  is  broken  by  a  flight  of  2 1  steps,  leading  to 
a  vestibule  16  feetdeep,  whieh  is  formed  by  J  8  Ionic  columns. 
The  various  collections  which  it  contains  an,  the  picture 
gallery,  oonsisting  of  a  fine  hall  208  feet  long,  and  neariy 
31  feet  wide ;  two  smaller  halls,  each  125  feet  long  and  S9 
feet  wide,  and  sevml  apartments  a^oining ;  the  whole, 
including  the  partitions  between  the  windows,  present  n 
surfBoe^wall<tfhetween  38,000  and  39,000  squan  feet  It 
contains  also  eoUeetiona  of  antient  sculptures,  vases,  antient 
and  moAam  eoins,  antient  bronies,  and  pottery.  T\m  build- 
ing was  hwm  in  l833,andwaaop«iedonthe3rd  of  AuKua^ 
1839.  In  ikontof  Una  edifiee  B^^^^^l^ehiidlM 
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out  of  native  granite,  75  tons  in  weight,  restinir  on  a 
handsome  pedestal.  The  quarter  of  Old  Culo<rne  ulso  con- 
tains the  cathedral,  337  feet  in  length  and  136  in  breadth, 
with  the  placeB  of  sepulture  of  several  members  of  the  royal 
family;  Uie  Royal  Exchange;  the  Bridge  of  the  Palace, 
built  on  two  arches;  the  King's  Stables ;  the  Armoury  ; 
the  Townhall  for  the  quarter,  in  which  the  deputies  of  the 
town  assemble;  the  Royal  Cologne  Gymnasium,  with  360 
pupils,  &c.  That  part  of  this  subdivision  which  is  called 
New  Cologne  contains  the  Royal  Salt  Magazine  (SalzhoO, 
in  which  are  storehouses  for  salt  and  mill-stones. 

The  north-western  part  of  the  Cologne  quarter  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  canal  from  the  Friedrichswerder  quarter.  This 
district  contains  the  Principal  Mint  (Haupt-Miinze) ;  the 
Prince's  House,  in  which  the  Royal  Frederick  Gymnasium 
is  at  present  established ;  the  AddresA  Haus,  where  money 
is  advanced  on  pledges:  the  Royal  Bank;  the  Hunts- 
men's House  (Jagerhaus),  in  which  are  the  offices  and 
apartments  for  the  Consistory ;  the  Palace  Court,  with 
a  prison  for  offenders  of  higher  rank ;  the  College,  or 
French  Gymnasium,  comhinea  with  a  theological  school ; 
the  Tax  Office  for  the  metropolis  ;  the  Palace  of  the  Princes, 
which  is  inhabited  by  Prince  Charles,  the  king's  third  son, 
and  the  princess  of  Liegnitz,  the  morganatic  consort  of  bis 
Prussian  majesty,  whose  apartments  are  connected  by  an 
arched  passage  with  the  apartments  in  the  royal  palace, 
where  the  king  now  resides ;  the  Werder  Church,  a  hand- 
some edifice,  built  in  the  old  German  style  after  the  de- 
signs of  Schinkel ;  a  splendid  Anenal,  forming  a  square, 
each  side  of  which  is  286  feet  in  length,  and  containing, 
among  other  things,  models  of  eighteen  fortresses  in  France 
in  alto-rilievo ;  the  Royal  Foundry ;  and  the  Royal  Guard- 
house in  the  King's  Square,  a  quadrangular  structure 
designed  by  Schinkel,  in  the  style  of  an  antient  castmm, 
dose  to  wnicb  are  colossal  statues  of  Schamhorst  and 
Bulow,  two  celebrated  commanders  in  the  campaigns  be- 
tween 1812  and  1815.  A  handsome  monument  of  bronze 
erected  to  Prince  Blucher,  consisting  of  a  statue,  which, 
with  its  plinth,  is  1 1  feet,  and  an  appropriately-decorated 
pedestal,  which  is  thirteen  feet  high,  the  work  of  Ranch, 
stands  between  the  Royal  Palace  and  the  Opera  House. 
On  the  front  side  of  the  pedestal  is  an  alto-relievo  of  Victory 
bearing  a  tablet  between  her  hands,  with  the  fuUowing 


inscription:  —  'Frederick  William  III.  to  Field-Marshal 
Prince  Blucher  of 'Wahlstatf.  in  tke  year  1826.' 

The  Dorotheenstadt,  or  new  town  quarter,  lies  to  the 
north  of  the  preceding,  between  the  Friedrichswerder  quar- 
ter and  the  northern  bend  of  the  Spree.  Its  most  striking 
feature  is  the  celebrated  street  called  Unter-den-Linden, 
which  contains  two  double  lines  of  linden  or  lime-trees :  it 
is  2744  feet  in  length,  1 74  feet  in  breadth,  and  affords  the 
most  attractive  promenade  in  Berlin.  This  quarter  likewise  ' 
contains  the  northern  part  of  Frederick's  Street,  which  runt 
in  a  straight  line  of  4250  paces  (upwards  of  two  miles),  from 
the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliance  at  the  most  southern,  te  the 
Oranienburg  Gate,  which  lies  nearly  at  the  moat  northern 
end  of  the  capital.  The  principal  objects  in  the  Dorotheen- 
stadt are  the  University  Buildings,  with  columns  and  pi- 
lasters of  the  Corinthian  order,  which  contain  lecture- rooms, 
and  museums  of  anatomy,  zoology,  mineralogy,  &c.,  and  a 

garden  ;  the  Opera  House,  with  a  handsome  range  of  tluted 
orinthian  columns,  266  feet  in  length,  and  106  in  width, 
three  rows  of  boxes,  and  accommodation  for  3U00  spectators; 
the  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Hedwig,  an  imitation  of  the 
Pantheon  in  Rome ;  the  Royal  Library,  facing  the  Opera 
House,  the  principal  apartment  in  wluch  is  263  feet  long, 
and  59  feet  broad,  with  more  than  400,000  volumes,  besides 
manuscripts;  the  Vocal  Academy;  the  Royal  Academy, 
containing  halls  and  rooms  occupied  by  the  Academies  of 
the  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  a  clock,  illuminated  at  night, 
according  to  whose  time  every  public  clock  in  Beiiin  is  regu- 
lated; the  Observatory,  a  lofty  quadrangular  tower,  raised 
on  a  platform  86  feet  above  the  pavement ;  the  School  for 
the  Artillery  and  Engineers ;  the  Paris  Square,  on  the  west 
side  of  which  the  Brandenburg  Grate  opens,  and  the  east 
side  of  which  opens  on  the  Unter-den-Linden.  The  Weiden- 
dammer  Bridge,  which  is  wholly  of  cast-iron,  and  with  a 
flat  road-way,  rests  on  two  arched  openings  at  each  end, 
with  a  passage  for  boats  in  the  centre,  about  27  feet  wide. 
This  bridge  leads  to  the  Voigtland  suburb  northwards 
across  the  Spree :  it  is  1  SO  feet  in  length,  about  35  in  width 
between  the  balustrades,  and  weighs  400  tons. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dorotheenstadt  lies  the  Frederick't 
Town  quarter,  the  largest  in  Berlin:  the  western  part 
of  it  is  traversed  in  its  whole  length  by  the  handsome 
street  called  William's  Street,  which  is  nearly  9200  feet 
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mg,  and  terminates  in  the  Place  of  the  Belle  Alliuiee,  the 
aortbem  side  nf  which  openi  into  Fted«'ick'8  Street,  and 
the  north-eastern  into  anotner  handsome  street  called  Linden 
Street,  from  the  row  of  limes  which  runs  on  each  side  of  it. 
The  octagonal  Place  of  I«ipzig,  the  west  side  of  which  opens 
to  the  Potsdam  Gate  and  the  east  to  the  fine  Street  of 
Leipiig  leading  eastwards  through  the  whole  of  Frederick's 
Town,  contributed  also  to  the  embellishment  of  this  quarter. 
The  other  principal  objects  are  ibe  DimhoCf  Square,  with  its 
obelisk  or  milliarium.  from  which  all  the  post-omce  distances 
are  measured ;  the  Royal  China  Manufactory ;  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Frederick  WUliam,  with  a  '  real-schule,'  or  school 
for  practical  aoquiroments ;  the  CoUegten-haus,  which  is  the 
scat  of  the  law  commission,  the  supreme  judicial  court,  the 
senate  and  deputies  of  the  chamber  of  justice  (Kammer- 
gerieht),  &g.  ;  the  Ansbaeh  Palace,  at  present  appropriated 
to  the  Louisa  Foundation,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of 
female  children;  the  Palace  of  the  Minister  of  War,  to 
which  a  fine  garden  is  attached ;  the  Palaces  of  Princes 
Frederick  and  Augustus,  and  Prince  Radzivil,  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Justice ;  the  Manufactory  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Works ;  the  Palace  of  the  antient  Knights  of  St  John,  in 
wliich  is  the  equestrian  hall  ornamented  with  the  portraits 
of  many  of  the  grand-masters  and  commanders  of  the  order ; 
WiUium'a  Souare,  about  570  feet  long,  and  370  broad, 
planted  rouna  with  limes,  and  embellished  with  statues  of 
Schwerin,  Ziethen,  and  three  other  celebrated  commanders 
in  the  thirty  years'  war ;  the  Gendarmes  Scjuare,  on  which 
stand  the  New  and  the  French  Churahes  with  their  band- 
some  towen,  one  of  which  is  fl30  feet  high ;  the  Theatre, 
and  the  handsome  Concert-room  attached  to  it,  altogether 
250  feet  long,  and  216  wide)  the  See-handlung  (Maritime 
Trade)  Company's  House ;  and  the  house  of  the  Socie^  of 
Naturalists.  OuUide  of  (he  Halle  Gate,  which  leads  mto 
the  place  of  the  Bella  AlHanee,  is  the  Kreutzberg,  on 
whioh  stands  the  military  monument  erected  in  1820 :  this 
consists  of  a  turreted  Qotbie  superstructure  of  iron,  with 
twelve  chapels  or  reeesses  beneath  it,  which  are  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  twelve  principal  battles  fought  in  the 
campaigns  of  1813.  1814,  and  1815,  and  over  which  the  fol- 
lowing inscription  has  been  placed : — '  The  sovereign  to  his 
people,  vho,  at  his  summons,  magnanimously  poured  forth 
their  blood  and  treasure  far  their  country.  In  memory  of 
the  fallen— in  gratitude  to  tba  living— as  an  excitement  to 
every  future  generation.*  It  is  supported  on  a  substnietura  of 
stone,  raised  on  a  terrace  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  commands 
a  view  of  the  country  for  more  than  30  miles  round.  On 
the  Kreutzberg,  also,  are  the  beautiful  grounds  called  Tivoli. 

Immediately  adjoining  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
quarter  of  Berlin  lies  the  suburb  called  the  Konigsstadt,  or 
Konig's  VoDitadt  (the  latter  word  implying  a  suburb).  In 
its  whole  length  north-eastwards,  from  Alexander  Square  to 
the  King's  ;^te,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  through  the 
city  walls,  it  is  traversed  by  the  Konig's  Strasse  or  King's 
Street,  3660  feet  long,  and  of  recent  construction;  the 
square  just  mentioned  opens  into  it.  This  suburb  con- 
tains the  Konigastadt  theatre.  163  feet  long  aod  about  78 
wid^  built  in  Itf24,  and  calculated  for  1600  spectators ;  the 
House  of  Industry,  at  the  south  end  of  Alexander  Square, 
where  the  indigent  who  are  disposed  to  work  are  lodged 
and  boarded ;  the  Royal  Institute  for  the  Blind ;  the  Asylum 
for  400  poor  children,  set  on  foot  by  the  late  Professor 
Wadzeck  in  1810,  and  bearing  his  name;  the  Alexandrina 
Asylum  for  24  girls ;  the  Biischingsdie  Garden,  in  which 
Biisching,  die  geographer,  is  interred,  with  his  Qrst  wife  and 
Hve  children  ;  the  Eckartstein  manufactory  of  earthenware, 
and  the  D5ring  wo^s,  in  which  aulphurie,  muriatic,  and 
other  acids  are  manufactured ;  the  Luateth  and  Hospital ; 
an  Ai^ylum  for  widows,  &c. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  Berlin  quarter  is  the  Stralau 
suburb,  through  which  runs  the  Great  Frankfort  Street, 
5508  feet  long,  b^ween  rows  of  limes  to  the  Frankfbrt 
Gate,  the  most  eastern  passage  through  the  walls.  There 
are  a  number  of  large  manufactories  in  this  put  of  Berlin, 
among  which  we  may  notice  several  sugar  refineries,  a 

Saper-mill,  in  which  100  reams  are  made  by  machinery  every 
ay,  and  Baron  von  Kottwits's  House  of  Voluntary  In- 
dustry ;  besides  a  variety  of  private  gardens,  &c. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Spree  lies  Uie  Luisenstadt 
suburb,  which  is  principally  filled  with  gardens  and  fields. 
The  eastern  side  of  this  suburb  is  travers^  by  the  Kiipenick 
Street,  B983  feet  in  length,  which  terminates  at  the  Sile- 
•ian  Gati.  It  likewise  otmtaiua  the  Dresden  Street.  5580 


feet  long,  which  leads  to  the  Cottbus  Gate,  the  Hilitaiy 
EquipmentMajwines  (ilrmafur  Jf^^atin),Publk)Gmnaiy, 
Waggontrun  ^tablishmeDt.  the  Dunnenberg  Cottim  Fac- 
tory, the  Church  of  Louisa,  &c. 

At  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  Prussian  capital 
is  the  Spandau  suburb,  wtUch  is  hounded  on  the  south  by 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sprtw,  and  on  the  south-east  by  the 
Berlin  quarter.  Its  eastern  and  western  districts  are  re- 
spectively intersected  by  two  long  streets,  the  Liniek  and 
Oranienburger ;  the  first-mentioned  of  these  districts  is 
connected  with  the  Cologne  Quarter  by  the  Monbijou  bridge 
(also  called  Frederick's  Bridge  or  the  bridge  of  Hercules), 
on  which  stand  four  large  statues  and  two  fine  groups  in 
stone  representing  Hercules  encountering  the  Centaur, 
and  the  same  god  on  the  point  of  tearing  ue  Nemean  lion 
in  pieces.  This  suburb  contains  the  royal  palace  at  Mon- 
bijou, the  residence  of  Prince  Charles  or  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  the  king's  brother-in-law,  with  handsome  gardens, 
pavilions,  hothouses.  &c. ;  the  Veterinary  School,  an  a^i- 
rably  arranged  establishment,  with  lecture-room,  ampbi- 
theatre,  garden,  laboratory,  and  infirmary,  &c. ;  tlie  great 
Hospital  of  La  Charit^,  which  makes  up  800  beds,  and  it 
connected  with  the  Clinical  Institution,  and  has  45  windows 
in  fVont,  a  wing  at  eaoh  end,  and  three  stories ;  the  Church 
of  St  Sophia,  the  tower  and  steeple  of  which  are  230  feet 
in  height ;  the  New  Mint ;  and  the  Asylum  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  street  leading  from 
the  Oranienburg  Gate,  and  outside  of  the  walls,  is  Uie  cele- 
brated Iron  Foundry,  in  which  beuitiful  trinkets  and  other 
small  articles  are  manufectured.  Furthw  to  die  left  stand:t 
the  Royal  Hospital  fer  Invalids,  consisting  of  a  main  buUd- 
ing  and  two  wings,  and  a  separate  ehurah  fer  Protestants 
and  Roman  Catholics,  which  maintains  nearly  lOOO  soldiens. 
females,  and  children :  over  the  front  is  inscribed  '  Lmso  ei 
invioto  militi.'  At  some  distance  beyond  this  establishment 
are  the  Louisa  Baths,  embellished  with  gardens  and  walks. 

In  addition  to  the  forcing  subdivisions  of  Berlin,  a  plan 
has  been  laid  down  for  erecting  a  new  quarter  of  the  town 
on  the  extensive  plot  of  ground  called  the  *  Kopenicker 
Feld,'  which  lies  immediately  within  the  southern  walls,  and 
between  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree  and  Frederick's  Toun. 
This  plot  occupies  an  area  of  about  1000  acres,  and  when 
fully  covered  will  contain  thirty-one  streets,  eighteen  squares, 
two  churches,  and  a  canal  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Spree  to 
the  Sheep's  Fosse.  A  commencement  has  already  been 
made  towards  carrying  this  extensive  plan  into  effect.  The 
town  is  extensively  hghted  with  gas,  supplied  by  the  works 
erected  by  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Company  in  Lon- 
don, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Periks, 

Berlin  is  the  seat  of  civil  and  military  government  for  the 
whole  kingdom,  and,  as  will  be  inferred  from  our  description 
of  its  several  districts,  abounds  in  literary  and  soientifie  esta- 
blishments, which,  where  there  is  need,  are  liberally  sup- 
ported by  the  government  The  university,  founded  in 
1810.  and  designated  the  University  of  Frederick  William 
after  the  present  sovereign,  contains  above  120  professors 
and  teachers,  and  is  attended  by  upwards  of  1 7U0  student;. 
Berlin  has  also  four  royal  gymnasia  or  high  sofaools,  several 
publio  seminaries  fbr  scholars,  civic  and  rural  schools,  the 
*  Louisa  Foundation'  for  educating  female  teachers,  nearly 
260  private  schools,  academies  of  tite  arts,  sdenoes,  anil 
mechanical  pursuits,  schools  of  design,  an  academy  of  aichi- 
tacture.  district  schools  for  mechanics,  two  superior  civic 
schools,  twenty-nine  public  libraries,  valuable  collections  of 
machines  and  models,  societies  of  natural  history,  geo- 
graphy, statistics,  horticulture,  medicine  and  surgm^-, 
pharmacy,  philomathics,  experimental  philosophy  and  me- 
dicine, and  the  amelioration  of  prison  discipline.  There 
is  a  parent  Bible  Society,  with  more  than  forty  auxi!iar> 
establishments,  and  a  central  association  for  the  circula- 
tion of  roligious  hooks  in  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  '  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  Arts,'  another  for  the  education  of 
deserted  children,  the  numbn  of  whom  received  into  the 
House  of  Indu^y  has  amounted  to  299  in  three  years ; 
and  other  societies  for  cultivating  the  German  language, 
promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  fer  converting 
the  heathens  in  the  East  Indies  and  AiHea;  Humane 
Society,  &c.  To  these  we  odd  the  Rederiek's  Inetitnte 
for  educatuig  sixty  scddiers'  children,  several  schools  of 
industry  for  children,  a  number  of  Sunday  sebools ;  a 
bank  for  savings,  which  has  thriven  rapidly,  and  in  1832 
had  23,000  depositors,  with  deposits  to  tbe  amount  of 
805,801  dtdlars,  or  11O.750A;  andjarious  auoi^aii(»s 
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tibe  relief  of  the  poor.  There  ii  a  laige  number  of  hosj^tale 
and  other  benevolent  asylums,  such  as  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution for  provi<Bng  for  widows,  the  great  Hospital  for 
Invalids,  the  Hospital  of  St  Dorothy,  the  new  Royal  Hos- 
pital, that  of  the  HoIt  Ghost  and  St  George.  Frederick's 
Hospital,  the  *  Charity  Hospital  (with  an  income  of  9500^. 
a  year),  twenty  other  establishments  of  a  similar  kind,  asy- 
lums for  widows  and  destitute  persons,  and  four  orphan 
institutions,  besides  private  charities  of  all  descriptions. 

Berlin,  in  the  year  1620,  had  only  10.000  inhabitants, and 
in  1688  not  mote  then  18,000 ;  and  even  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  population  was  not  one-fourth  of  its  present  num~ 
ber.  In  1731  the  inhabitants  amounted  to  53^55,  and  in 
1775  they  had  inereased  to  I3S,&80.  Quring  the  present 
century  tb6  inoreaee  has  been  muoh  more  rapid ;  ftom 
157.696.  in  1811,  they  rose  to  178,811  In  1817;  in  18S8  to 
836,850,  and  in  1831  to  246.475.  including  about  16,000 
military  and  civilians  attached  to  the  military  department. 
At  the  close  of  last  year  (1834),  their  numbers  were  esti- 
matEid  at  about  852,000.  amon^  whom  were  4700  Roman 
Catholics,  and  4500  Jews.  At  this  date  the  number  of  pri- 
vate houses  vas  said  to  be  about  7600.  The  births  in  1834 
amounted  to  4907  males  and  4651  females,  in  all  9558,  and 
the  deaths  were  9278  ;  hence  the  increase  of  population 
by  birth  seems  to  have  been  but  280  souls.  In  1833« 
the  excess  of  births  ovet  deaths  was  1401.  The  births 
at  illegitimate  ehiUnn  amounted  to  1491,  namely,  736 
mftles  and  7SS  fhmdei.  being  neuly  on»rsixth  of  the 
entire  numbered  births;  and(rfthese.  771,  more  than  one- 
half,  ^ed  ioon  after  Iduj  were  born.  Hie  Inrths  of  1834 
exceeded  those  of  1832  by  1051.  The  patients  admitted 
into  the  hospital  La  Chari^,  the  lai^est  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, amounted,  in  1833,  to  6697,  incUidini;  728  who 
were  in  it  on  the  3ist  Deoembor,  1832.  The  number  of 
oficnders  committed  to  ^e  town  prison  (Stadlvogtti  Oa- 
pinffitMi)  in  1833  was  9900;  namely,  7470  males,  and 
2430  females,  or  about  1  in  every  26  inhabitants. 

,The  members  ofthe  Lutheran  persuasion  possess  fourteen 
churches,  those  of  the  refbrmed  Lutheran  seven,  of  the 
reformed  Pr«ich  four,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  two.  The 
building  additional  places  of  worship  is  ra{Hdly  advanc- 
ing ;  one  of  them  indeed  has  already  been  opeiiBd.  The 
Luiberan  and  reformed  clergy  are  under  the  conttol  of 
fbnr  snperintendeDta,  of  whom  three  an  LnUkeran.  in- 
cluding a  bishop,  and  one  reformed  Lutheran. 

Berlin  is  one  of  the  first  manufturturing  towns  in  the 
Prussian  dominions.  Its  chief  productions  are  the  oete- 
brated  Berlin  china,  silks,  silks  and  cottons  mixed,  wool- 
lens, cottons,  stockings,  and  ribbons;  and  next  in  order 
are  gunpowder,  cast-iron  ware,  silk  hats,  paper,  oilti,  refined 
sugars,  and  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  1831  the  number  of  me- 
chanics and  manuf^turing  artists  was  7782,  besides  11,207 
amstants  and  apprentices.  Berlin  at  that  time  had  thirty 
printing  hoiues  and  110  presses.  5729  looms  in  activity, 
2762  traders  and  dealers,  177  waggoners  and  994  horses  in 
their  employ.  102  hotels  and  taverns,  and  913  masters  of 
rating  and  drinking  houses.  The  amount  of  the  tax  on 
tradesmen,  mechanics.  &Cm  of  all  classes  (called  the 
werbettetmri,  was  135,607  dollars,  or  about  18,650/.  Berlin 
is  a  place  of  extensive  commercial  dealings  ;  at  the  head  of 
its  mtblio  mercantile  establishments  an  the  Royal  Bank, 
tiie  Royal  Company  for  Maritime  Commerce  (See-htmdlung- 
gesellse^Ji},  we  Cash  AaaociaHon  iOtusenverein),  which 
was  founded  in  1623.  and  issues  notes  of  1000.  600,  &r-, 
doUan,  an  insurance  company  against  hail-storms,  and  two 
fire  insurance  companies.  There  is  a  wool  market,  the 
yearly  sales  in  which  amount  to  nearly  280,000/.  sterling. 

The  magistracy  consists  of  twenty-five  individuals,  who 
administer  the  local  affairs  of  Berlin  with  the  assistance  of 
the  anembly  of  d^uties.  Among  the  various  items  of 
which  the  town  revenues  con^t,  the  tax  on  houses  and 
rents  amonnta  to  about  53,0001.  The  expenditure  tar  the 
year  1889  was  1,098.000  dollars,  about  150.150/.,  of  which 
238.388  dollars,  about  .33,765/.,  were  applied  to  paying  the 
mterest  and  redeeming  the  principal  of  the  town  debt, 
which  amounts  to  about  550,000/.,  and  297,000  dollars; 
about  40,840/.  were  expended  on  the  poor,  partly  in  re- 
lieving 3057  orphans  and  children,  in  the  maintenance  of 
about  790  offenders  in  the  house  of  correction,  and  the  sup- 
port of  978  ^ed  persons  in  the  new  hospital :  gratuitous 
inslrtiction  was  likewise  provided  for  8932  children;  1740 
patients  were  sent  to  the  La  Charit£  hospital  at  the  cost  of 
the  town,  and  38,779  siok  persons  wen  attended  in  ttieir 


dwellings,  while  49S9  pan-  rereived  regular  allowanees 
and  about  as  many  casual  relief.  At  the  dose  of  the  year 
there  were  about  600  prisoners  in  the  town  prison. 

Besides  three  theatres,  ooneert-rooms,  public  gardens,  &c., 
there  an  several  spots  in  the  vicinity  of  Berlin  to  which  the 
inhabitants  resort  for  amusement.  The  principal  j^aoe  of 
this  kind  is  Charlottenbur^,  a  town  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  distant,  where  there  is  a  royal  palace  with  extensive 
pleasure  grounds ;  but  the  great  attraction  of  the  place  is  the 
fine  mausoleum  of  Queen  Louisa,  the  late  beautiml  and  un- 
fortunate wifo  of  the  proMut  sovereign,  to  which  numbers 
make  their  pilgrimage  on  the  19th  of  July,  the  anniversary 
ofherdecease.  About  an  hour's  walk  beyond  Cfaarlottrabuix 
lies  tbe  town  and  fortress  of  Spandau,  at  the  cmfluenee  of 
the  Spree  and  Havtri ;  and  about  ten  miles  from  BerUn,  in 
the  same  direotion.is  the  Islet  of  Piobelswuder,in  the  Havel, 
which  is  laid  out  in  walks.  A  forest  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
ornamented  with  the  Grunewald,  a  royal  bunting  seat  Be- 
yond the  Halle  Gate  are  the  villages  of  Tsmpdhof,  where 
there  are  two  fine  gardens,  and  Gross-Beeren,  with  a  monu- 
ment in  commemoration  of  the  celebrated  battle  fou^t  there 
between  the  Prussians  and  French  on  the  33rd  of  August 
1813.  A  variety  of  itmilar  points  of  attraction  exist  in  the 
other  outskirts  of  the  city ;  for,  although  it  stands  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  plain,  there  are  few  spots  where  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  b  not  concealed  by  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

The  origin  of  Beriin  is  unowtein ;  but  it  seems  prol^le 
that  the  two  villages  of  Beriin  and  Cohigne  (£e/R)  became 
towns  in  the  times  of  Man;rave  Albrecht  II.,  between  the 
years  1306  and  18S0.  ms  suocessors  surrounded  these 
towns  with  walls,  and  they  seem  to  have  attained  a  some- 
what prosperous  state  about  the  period  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Anhalt  line  in  1319.  But  the  disasters  which  befel 
them  during  the  succeeding  hundred  years  again  reduced 
them  to  insignificance.  They  revived,  howe\'er,  upon  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hohenzollem  to  the  Brandenburg 
dominions  in  1417.  The  Buig,  built  by  the  elfsctor  Fre- 
deric II.  about  1448,  was  the  site  of  the  present  royal 
palace;  and  BerUn  became  tbe  residence  of  its  princes 
under  John,  who  died  in  1490.  It  rose  rapidly  into  im- 
portance during  the  long  and  brilliant  career  of  Frederick 
William,  the  great  eleetw,  between  the  years  1640and  1688. 
This  prince  enriched  it  with  semal  sdentiBe  establid)'- 
ments  and  eollections,  and  his  successor,  Frederick  III,, 
who  afterwards  assumed  the  kingly  title,  tiod  in  hu 
steps ;  he  was  the  founder  of  Frederick's  Town,  the  hand- 
somest quarter  of  Berlin,  and  in  1 709  conferred  the  de- 
signation bf  Roval  Residence  Towns  on  its  respective 
districts.  Even  ("rederick  William  I.,  in  spite  of  his  parsi- 
monious habits,  did  much  to  embellish  it,  and  also  levelled 
many  of  the  walls  and  ramparts  which  obstructed  his  im- 

Srovemeots.  Far  more,  however,  was  done  by  Frederick  II., 
is  son,  from  whom  Berlin  derived  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
present  form.  Both  his  sucoesawrs,  particularly  the  present 
king,  have  lu^ly  contributed  to  render  this  aty  what  all 
must  acknowledge  it  to  he, — one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
as  wellftw^  symmetry  of  its  plan  as  the  beauty  of  itsoon- 
struotion. 

BERMBf  in  fortification,  is  a  kind  of  terrace  formed  at 
the  foot  of  a  parapet  on  the  exterico'  aide :  it  is  generally  in 
a  horisontal  position,  about  the  level  of  the  natural  ground; 
and  it  separates  the  escarp,  or  that  side  of  the  ditch  which 
forms  the  faoe  of  the  rampart,  from  the  outward  slope  of 
the  parapet 

The  bertne  prevents  the  earth  constituting  the  parapet, 
when  that  work  is  damaged  by  rain  or  otherwise,  from 
falling  into  the  ditch;  its  breadth  is  usually  {rom  two  to 
three  feet,  and  the  diteh  being  at  that  distance  from  tlie 
foot  of  tbe  parapet,  the  pressure  of  the  latter  against  the 
escarp  wall  is  in  some  measure  diminished,  a  dnomstanca 
of  considerable  importance  wbm  the  soil  has  not  muoh 
tenaoi^.  -If  tbe  b«ine  «u  the  exterior  of  a  Imstion  or  me- 
lin  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  broad,  it  tikes  the  name  of 
cAemtn  diss  nmd«9,  and  serves  as  a  path  for  the  offioers 
superintending  tbe  troops  who  are  on  duty  in  the  opposite 
covered-way.  It  may  also  be  useful  as  a  station  for  the 
defenders,  when  they  would  oppose  any  attempt  at  an  open 
assault  by  preventing  tbe  enemy  from  planting  his  soaling- 
ladders  against  tbe  face  of  the  escarp ;  communications 
being  made  to  it  from  the  interior  of  the  work  by  passa /es 
through  the  parapet.  It  should  be  protected  on  the  exterior 
by  ahedgeoraiowwall.  and  ttie  latter  might  be  pierced  with 
foop-Ao/M  for  the  defonoe  iMfthe  diti^es  ud  oorered-wi^. 
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VftvbaD,  in  his  treatise  on  the  defence  of  places,  ascribes 
great  importance  to  the  chemin  de»  rondea :  he  observes, 
that  the  ruins  of  the  parapet,  produced  by  firing  at  it  from 
a  distance,  being  retained  on  this  part  of  the  work,  increase 
the  heif  ht  of  the  escarp,  and  thus  compel  the  enemy,  if  he 
would  form  a  praeticabte  breach,  to  establish  his  batteries 
on  the  crest  of  the  glacis,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled 
to  fire  at  or  near  tna  fiiot  of  the  waU.  A  bnwd  berme  is, 
however,  liable  to  some  dafeets,  fw  its  protecting  wall  is 
easily  destiwed  by  the  enenjr's  batteries,  and  it  causes  the 
lampait  to  be  wider  than  u  in  tome  eases  ctmvenient 
Moreorer*  if  the  enemy  should,  succeed  in  gaining  it  by 
an  eieaUde,  he  might  form  there  in  good  order,  and  mount 
the  parapet  in  force.  It  must  inevitably  happen,  also,  that 
the  miitsiles  which  the  defenders  might  attempt  to  throw 
from  the  parapet  upon  the  assailants  while  in  the  ditch  would 
be  intercepted  by  the  berme.  Vauban  himself  states  that, 
at  .the  siege  of  Gravelines,  the  besiegers  were  enabled  to 
blow  up  the  rampart  by  a  mine ;  the  chemin  des  rondss 
and  part  of  its  wall,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  stand- 
ing, preventing  the  loaded  shells^  aassea  of  stone, 
which  were  thrown  by  the  defenders  over  the  para^  from 
falling  near  the  miner  whfle  employed  in  piercing  Oie 
eseaip.  It  is  evident,  however*  that  this  rammirt  must  have 
been  entirely  unflanked  by  the  collateral  works  of  the  place. 

The  position  <tf  the  chemin  des  rondee  is  indicated  by  the 
unshaded  space  on  the  exterior  of  the  parapet  along  the 
fhces  and  flanks  of  the  work  V,  which  is  given  in  the  article 
Bastion. 

BERMU'DAS,  THE,  or  SOMMERS'  ISLANDS,  are 
situated  in  the  North  Atlantic,  ^80  miles  E.  by  S.  \  S.  from 
Cape  Hatteras  in  North  America,  the  nearest  point  of 
land,  and  645  miles  N.E.  of  Atwood's  Keys,  the  nearest  of 
the  West  India  Islands.  The  name  Bermudas  is  derived 
from  the  supposed  discoverer.  Juan  Bermudez,  a  Spaniard, 
who  is  saia  to  have  touched  there  in  1522 :  or,  as  it  is  in 
May's  account,  from  a  Spanish  ship  called  Bermudas  being 
east  away  there.  The  first  printed  account  of  them  in  Eng- 
lish seems  to  be  by  Henry  May,  who  being  on  board  a 
French  ship,  commanded  by  M.  <le  la  Barbotier,  was  wrecked 
on  them  in  1593.  (See  May's  account  in  Hakluyt ;  and  in 
the  Oenerall  Hittorie  of  Virginia,  ^c,  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  liondon,  1629.)  The  second  and  less  common  appel- 
lation  is  from  Sir  George  Summers,  or  Sommers,  who  was 
driven  upon  them  in  T609,  on  his  voyage  to  Virginia.  Sir 
George  and  his  party  made  their  way  from  the  Bermudas 
to  Virginia  in  two  small  cedar-built  vessels,  constructed  by 
his  men,  of  which  that  in  which  Sir  George  embarked  did 
not  contain  an  ounce  of  iron,  except  one  bolt  in  the  keel. 
At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Virginia,  the  colony  was  much 
distressed  by  fhmine,  uid  the  account  given  by  Sir  George 
Sommers  of  the  abundance  of  large  black  hogs  (supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Spanish  ship  above  meiitioned)  and 
other  articles  of  provision  at  the  Bermudas,  induced  Lord 
Delaware,  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  send  him  hack  for  a 
supply.  Sir  (Seorge  died  on  his  arrival  at  the  islands,  and  the 
crew,  in  spite  of  his  last  orders,  proceeded  with  the  vessel  to 
England,  instead  of  returning  to  Virginia.  Two  sailors 
had  been  left  behind  at  the  time  of  the  wreck,  and  one  re- 
mained from  this  expedition.  A  quarrel  arose  among  the 
three  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  islands,  which  had  nearly 
lerminated  fatally.  Rambling  along  the  shore,  they  found 
a  piece  of  ambeivris,  weighing  about  80  lbs.,  and  as  this 
treasure  was  valueless  in  their  present  utuation,  they  formed 
the  scheme  of  sailing  in  an  open  boat,  ather  lo  Virginia  or 
Newfoundland,  to  dispose  of  u. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Virginia  Company,  who  daimed 
the  islands  as  the  first  discoverers,  sola  their  ri^t  to 
a  company  of  120  persons,  who,  obtaining  from  King 
James,  in  1612.  a  charter  for  their  settlement,  sent  out  sixty 
settlers,  with  Mr.  More  as  governor.  More  found  the 
sailors  healthy  and  in  good  condition.  The  new  colony  was 
formed  on  St.  George^s  Island,  which  wa^  laid  out  and  for- 
tified ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  a  secmd  party 
arrived  with  supplies  of  all  kinds,  when  the  town  «  St 
George  was  commenced. 

Captain  Daniel  Tucker  succeeded  (1616)  Mr.  More  as 
regular  govemw,  during  whose  time,  some  rats,  which  had 
come  on  shore  from  the  ships  which  had  txnught  out  the 
settlers,  increased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  destroy  almost 
every  thing  on  Uie  islands,  even  making  their  nests  in  trees ; 
but  sfUr  five  yean  thisdreadflil  annoyance  suddenly  ceased. 
In  Itlfl  Tveker  was  rsplaoed  by  Captain  Nathaniel  Butier, 


at  which  time  the  islands  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty, 
richness,  and  salubrity;  many  of  the  nobility  purchased 
plantations,  and  their  cultivation  was  highly  encouraged  ; 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  at  this  time  amounted  to 
lOOO.  The  islands  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  the  go- 
vernor and  council  alone ;  but  on  the  1  st  August,  1 620,  was 
established,  pursuant  to  the  company's  instructions  ftom 
England,  the  General  Assembly  at  the  town  of  St  G«otg& 
Prosperity  continiwd  to  increase  for  many  years,  and  was 
greatly  favoured  by  the  civil  wars,  which  caused  many  per- 
sons of  character  and  opulence  to  take  refhge  h«e,  and 
among  them  the  poet  Waller,  who  celebrated  the  beauties  of 
these  islands  in  an  elegant  poem,  *  The  Battel  of  the  Summer 
Islands.'  Such  indeed  was  the  influx,  that  the  number  of 
white  inhabitants  at  this  time  has  been  estimated  at  10,000. 

From  this  time  little  occurs  in  their  history  worthy  of 
notice.  The  islands  have  always  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British,  though,  towards  the  close  of  the  first 
American  war.  General  Washington  contemplated  their 
capture,  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war,  to  the  annoyance  or 
destruction  of  our  West  India  trade.  For  tiiis  purpose  no- 
thing could  be  more  eligible^  as  they  lie  direody  in  the 
homeward-bound  track. 

The  climate  of  the  Bermudss  is  that  of  a  perpetual  spring, 
mild,  genial,  and  salubrious,  though  during  soutfaetiy 
winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent,  the  atmosphere  be- 
comes charged  with  a  humidity  unfavourable  to  constitu- 
tions predisposed  to  rheumatism,  gout,  or  pulmonary  affec- 
tions. The  fields  and  trees  are  always  green ;  but  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  cedar,  while  it  refreshes  the  air  with  its 
fragrance,  imparts  its  dark  hue  to  the  landscape;  snow 
seldom  falls,  and  rains  are  not  frequent,  though  heavy 
while  they  last.  The  islands  are,  however,  very  subject  to 
tempests,  thunderstorms,  and  hurricanes,  especially  during 
the  autumn,  a  circumstance  that  mSy  be  lUtributed  to  their 
situation  on  the  verge  of  the  trade-wind,  where  variable  and 
disf^reeaUe  weather  always  occurs. 

Inere  is  not  an  insular  group  on  the  whole  globe  so  pro- 
tected by  nature  from  the  effects  of  a  boisterous  ocean,  as 
the  Bermudas;  they  are  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocky 
reefs,  extending  in  some  parts  ten  miles  from  the  islands, 
which  render  them  very  difiicult  of  access.  The  few  chan- 
nels through  the  reef  are  thickly  studded  with  coral  rocks, 
but  the  water  is  so  beautifully  clear,  that  they  are  visible  to 
the  eye  ;  and  the  negro  pilots  looking  down  from  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  conduct  her  through  the  labyrinth  with  a  skill 
and  confidence  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  habit 

The  islands  lie  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  dirMtion,  including  a 
space  about  twenty  miles  in  lengtii,  and  more  than  ux  in  the 
greatest  breadth ;  they  are  all  low,  the  highest  point  called 
Tibb'sHill,  attiiesouuiQmQXtzemeofthela^iuaad,beii^ 
only  180  feet  abovethelevel  of  the  sea.  There  are  no  springs 
or  freshwater  streams  in  the  islands,  and  hut  few  weUs.  the 
water  from  which  is  Ivackish ;  each  house  has  its  own  tank, 
to  which  the  roof  serves  as  a  cmductcv  for  the  rain,  and  on 
the  island  of  St  George's  are  Tuugo  tanks  for  the  supjdy  oi 
shipping. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  geological  constitution  of 
this  group  are  by  Captain  Vetch  (London  Oeoiogicai  Trans- 
aetinu,  voL  i.  new  series,  p.  172-173),  and  were  accom- 
panied with  some  specimens  sent  to  the  Greological  Socie^  ; 
'  The  specimens,'  observes  Captain  Vetch,  *  six  in  number, 
were  sent  me  as  affording  all  the  varieties  of  rock  to  be 
found  in  these  islands ;  and  as  it  will  sppear  that  th^  are 
all  composed  of  corals  and  shells  of  difletent  magnitudes, 
more  or  less  consolidated  by  a  calcaieous  efenent,  it  seems 

firobable  die  Bermudas  owe  their  existence  to  the  aocnmu- 
ation  of  such  materials  on  a  cwal  teef.  From  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  channels  that  separate  these  islands,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  forming  but  one ;  and  in  that  case  the 
length  wul  be  about  thirteen  miles,  while  the  greatest 
breadth  hardly  exceeds  one  mile,  and  no  spot  is  distant  so 
much  as  five  furlongs  from  the  sea.  Thb  lengthened  nar< 
row  shape,  with  some  other  peculiarities  of  form,  gives  the 
whole  so  much  the  ehuacter  of  a  coral  reef  aa  almost  to 
confirm  that  conjecture.  When  it  is  moreover  considered 
that  the  Bermudas  rise  from  a  shoal  twenty-three  miles 
long  and  thirteen  broad,  all  round  which  is  the  deep  water 
of  the  ocean,  while  Carolina,  the  nearest  land,  is  700  miles 
distant  it  seems  difficult  to  aseribe  the  existenoe  at  audi  a 
platform,  thus  risuig  in  &e  middle  of  the  sea,  to  uty  other 
origin. 

'  The  specimms  above  enumerated  afford  a  perfeet  pada- 
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tioa  ftona  a  rough  and  obviously  fragmented  rock  to  a  Ume- 
stoDe  almost  compact ;  and  may  thus  be  useful  in  pointing 
out  the  origin  of  some  calcareous  beds,  in  vhich  a  similarity 
of  structure  exists,  but  where  the  mode  of  formatum  cannot 
be  traced  to  operations  so  recent  and  so  apparent  as  in  the 
Bermudas.  The  large-gnined  rock  being  tbund  along  the 
coast,  and  the  finer-grained  inland,  affonu  a  beautiful  con- 
firmation of  the  assumed  origin  of  the  islands,  since  the  ac- 
cumulation of  such  materius  by  sui^  and  winds  would 
evidently  efl^t  that  disposition ;  and  as  I  understand  the 
bills  nowhere  exceed  200  feet  in  height,  and  are  nowhere  so 
matii  as  five  ftnrlongs  from  tb*  sea,  the  agents  seem  quite 
sdaqnite  to  this  effl»t.' 

Including  tiu  small  ones,  the  numbw  of  isluids  is  very 
Kreat.  but  the  large  ones  mw  be  xeduced  to  five,  vis. : — 
St.  George's,  St  David's,  Long  Island  (or  Bermuda), 
Somerset,  and  Ireland.  There  are  two  towns,  each  of 
which  has  its  mayor  and  civic  officers;  St  George's,  on 
the  island  of  that  name  to  the  N.E.,  and  Hamilton,  on  the 
large  island  (or  Continent  as  it  is  generally  called),  about 
the  centre  of  the  group.  They  are  both  well  built  oi  white 
stone ;  St.  George  g,  which  is  the  larger,  contains  about  500 
houses,  a  church,  the  town-house,  in  which  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  hold  their  sittings,  a  library,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  whole  group  is  divided  into  nine 
parishes,  each  of  which  sends  four  members  to  the  house 
of  assembly.  The  scattered  houses  and  hamlets  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  the  whole  island  has  the  ^>pearance  of  one 
nntuHwd  Tillage. 

The  rarnuniUiv  seu  are  stoced  wiOi  various  kinds  of 
flsh  and  turde.  ami  tha  Bermudians  ara  among  iho  most 
dexterous  of  flsheimen,  more  partionlarl^  widi  the  harpoon. 
The  whale-fishery  is  earned  on  at  a  trifling  expense,  and 
employs  about  twelve  whale-boats  and  their  crews  three 
months  in  the  year.  One  good  flsh  covers  the  cost  of  the 
whole  season,  and  sometimes  twenty  or  more  are  taken, 
yielding  one  thousand  gallons  of  oil.  The  flesh  is  gold  in 
the  market,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  season  com- 
moDces  in  March  and  ends  in  June ;  the  whales  approach 
the  islands  close,  on  the  souUmn  side,  and  men  are  sta- 
tioned on  the  olif&  to  give  notice  of  their  appearance.  The 
fishery  thus  carried  on  is  capable  of  very  considerable  ex- 
tension, at  small  risk,  by  the  employment  of  additional 
capital.  The  oysters  found  on  tiie  roeks  sometimes  contain 
good  pearls. 

The  soil,  which  appears  to  have  onee  been  fertile,  and 
capable  of  producing  every  artide  of  West  India  proiduce, 
is  mnr  generally  euausted.  Iliere  is  scarcely  any  vege- 
table that  will  not  grow  at  Bermuda :  potatoes,  onions,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  turnips,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans,  pumpkins, 
melons,  &c.,  are  cultivated.  The  citron,  sweet  orange, 
lemon,  and  lime,  are  of  good  quality ;  and  the  arrow-root  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  place.  The  palm- 
tree  also  grows,  and  the  leaves  are  exported  for  ladies'  fans. 
Coffee,  cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco,  are  no  longer  cultivated, 
with  the  exception  of  a  little  indigo;  and  of  the  12,000 
acres  which  Bermuda  is  said  to  contain,  only  456  are  under 
cultivation.  There  are  3070  acres  of  pfisture.  Live  stock 
and  flour  are  imported  from  British  America.  There  were 
imported  in  1832,881  head  of  cattle,  1506  sheep  and  swine, 
36.S03  bushels  of  mai»  and  oats,  and  15.481  barrels  of 
wheat-flour  and  Indian  corn-meaL  Rresh  butter  and  milk 
ate  pzodnoed  in  auffieient  quantities  fat  the  supply  required, 
but  no  more  eattle  are  reued  than  will  keep  up  the  stock ; 
ducks  are  very  abundant,  and  turtle  during  the  summer; 
and  the  breed  of  black  swine,  though  somewhat  diminished, 
is  still  numenmi.  The  nunbw  of  stock  on  the  idands  in 
1832  was  214  horses,  1731  homed  eattle,  200  tbeep,and 
S79  ^oats. 

The  principal  employment  is  building  vessels,  which  are 
generally  smalt,  swift,  and  very  durable,  being  constructed 
of  cedar.  Ten  vessels  of  the  araregate  burden  of  804  tons 
were  built  in  1'832.  Platting  of  s^w,  and  of  the  mid-rib 
of  the  palmetto  leaf,  is  also  carried  on ;  and  a  beautifiil 
species  of  white  freestone,  easily  cut,  is  exported  to  the  West 
Indies  for  ornamental  arehiteeture.  Vessels  annually  visit 
the  Bahamas  for  salt. 

The  natives  are  handsome,  good-natured,  lin^,  and  hoe* 
pitable ;  the  women  are  particularly  amiaUe.  Inddence  is 
the  great  fault  of  tlie  men,  and  ]^revents  tiie  cdony  rising 
to  tlw  prosperous  condition  whieb  it  might  attain. 

■Nothing,'  says  Mr.  More,  'can  be  more  romantic  than 
the  little  baj  ol  St.  Geo^'s;  the  numbv  of  little  iileti, 


the  singulw  deamess  of  the  water,  and  the  animated  play 
of  the  graceful  little  boats  gliding  for  ever  between  the 
islands,  and  seeming  to  sail  from  one  cedar-grove  to  an- 
other, form  altt^ther  the  sweetest  miniature  oi'  nature  that 
oan  be  imaginm.  In  the  short  but  beautiful  twilight  of 
their  spring  evenings,  the  white  cottages  scattered  over  the 
islands,  and  but  partially  seen  through  the  trees  that  sur- 
round them,  assume  often  the  appearance  of  little  Grecian 
temples,  and  embellish  the  poor  fisherman's  but  with  co- 
lumns which  the  pencil  of  Claude  might  imitate.' 

There  was  fbrmerly  a  small  dookyud  at  St.  George's,  but 
it  has  been  nmoved  to  Ireland  Island,  on  which  la^  sums 
have  of  late  yean  been  e^iended,  in  order  to  render  it  a 
strong  post  far  a  naval  and  military  depdt  The  whole  face 
of  the  island  has  been  changed,  bills  removed  and  plains 
made,  and  all  the  ingenuity  of  art  and  the  labour  of  a  targe 
convict  establishment  have  been  employed  in  straugthening 
this  important  station.  This  island  has  been  selected  for 
its  conveuient  size  and  detached  position,  which  cannot  be 
approached  except  by  an  intricate  channel  along  the  whole 
coast  from  St.  Qeoi^'s.  It  is  however  to  be  regretted,  that 
the  rocky  bar  which  limits  the  passage  into  the  latter  har- 
bour should  not  be  deepened,  to  admit  ships  of  the  largest 
class,  where  cruisers  not  under  repair  might  be  in  constant 
readiness. 

The  free  population  of  the  islands,  at  the  census  taken  in 
18S2,  was  as  nllows 
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The  number  of  slaves  in  the  same  year,  according  to  the 
official  registry,  was— males,  1967;  females,  2182;  total, 
4149. 

About  lOtO  convict  labourers  sent  from  this  country  are 
employed  in  constructing  a  breakwater,  and  in  perfecting 
the  fortifications  at  Ireland  Island.  These  works  have  been 
in  progress  since  1824,  and  it  is  expected  will  be  completed 
in  about  four  years  from  this  time,  when  the  convicts  will 
be  withdrawn,  it  not  being  intended  to  make  Bermuda  a 
penal  settlement. 

There  are  twenty-three  public  or  free  schools  in  the 
islands.  One  of  these,  in  Devonshire  parish,  is  a  classical 
academy,  at  which  twenty-five  scholars  are  instructed  at  an 
expense  of  600/.  per  annum,  paid  out  of  a  trust  ftend  in  the 
coumy.  There  are  nine  day  sdwols :  firar  of  them  contun 
99  white  children;  in  the  other  five  158  ccdoured  children 
are  taught ;  the  remaining  thirteen  are  Sunday  schools,  five 
for  white  and  eight  for  coloured  children,  the  number  of 
scholars  being  229  and  303  respectively.  These  schools  are 
Bupp(n>tsd  prindpally  by  different  societies  in  England,  and 
by  ftinds  under  the  control  of  the  bishop  of  Nova  Sootia,  in 
whose  diocese  the  Bermudas  are  utuated.  Only  two  day 
schools  are  supported  by  local  subsoiptiiHis.  There  are, 
besides  the  above,  twenty -five  private  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  in  which  is  unknown. 

The  islands  contain  nine  churches,  one  of  which  is  in 
each  of  the  parishes  as  named  d>ove.  Then  are  also  five 
duupels  for  Dissenters. 

The  lidlowing  taUeezhibilidia  number  of  sliqtinng  that 
visited  the  islanids,  fas  the  purpose  of  trade,  in  1882 
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The  imports,  in  iddition  to  thoM  a\ntdj  mentkiiMd,  ooo-  I 
listed  principally  of  British  raanufaotures,  lumber,  and  | 
•hips'  stores.  The  sxports,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  ; 
quantitr  at  arrow-root  and  hides,  were  chietly  composed  of 
colonial  produce  preriously  brought  from  the  West  India 
Islands.  The  total  value  of  imports  «h  103.74S<..  and  of 
exports  13,784/.  sterlinemcmey.  ,  „  ^  ^        .  * 

The  government  of  Bermuda  u  modeled  aftw  that  of 
Oreat  Britain,  Oxe  oonourrenee  of  the  govenior,  oouncil,  and 
legislative  assembly,  being  neoessary  to  gin  to  any  public 
measure  the  fbroe  of  a  The  governor,  who  h  also 
oommander-in-chief  of  the  fbroes,  has  the  power  of  sum- 
noning  and  diseMig  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  its 
enactments  are  of  no  fane  unlesa  he  eonfirms  ^em.  The 
ConncQ  b  eomptwed  of  eight  members  and  a  president: 
they  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  but  the  appointment 
must  be  conarmed  by  the  crown.  The  House  of  Assembly 
consists  of  thirty-six  members,  who  are  returned  by  the  nine 
tribes  or  parishes  into  which  the  island  is  divided.  All  lavrs 
must  originate  in  this  house.  While  the  session  lasts,  each 
member  that  attends  receives  two  dollars  a  day.  The  quali- 
fication fcr  a  member  of  this  assembly  is  the  possession  of 
landed  property  worth  200/.  currency  per  annnn.  and  an 
elector  must  possess  landed  property  north  40<.  eurrenoy 
(30i.  sterling)  per  annum.  The  courts  of  law  are  alio  mo- 
delled after  those  of  Sngland ;  the  offleee  conneoted  with 
the  administration  of  justice  are  held  exoluiiTely  natives, 
who  have  generally  been  called  to  the  Bnglish  bar,  althou^ 
this  is  not  indispensably  necessary. 

AH  accounts  are  kept  in  the  colony  in  a  currency,  the  par 
of  which  ia  an  advance  of  Bfty  per  cent  on  steriing  money. 
lOOi.  sterling  being  of  equal  value  with  150/.  currency. 
The  gold  coins  in  dreulation  are  Spanish  doubloons,  and  its 
fracUonal  parts.  The  silver  coin  is  now  principally  that 
struck  in  England,  but  Spanish  dollars  pass  at  the  rate  of 
4«.  4d.  sterling  each.  The  weights  and  measures  used  are 
according  to  the  old  Bnglish  standards. 
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Wreck  Hill  (the  western  point  of  the  group)  is  In  33° 
\&  au"  N.  let.,  and  64°  AO*  W.  long.  It  is  high  water  at 
Uie  dook-yard,  full  and  change,  at  8  hours.  Rise  in  the 
springs  3  feet,  neap  2  w  3  feet.  (Aeoount  of  the  Bermudas 
in  Captain  John  Smith's  Ggmaral  History  qf  Virginia, 
New  England,  md  tht  Summtr  Itlet,  Lond.  1689 ;  Bryan 
Sdwuda;  C»lamdia»  Nam^ator,  &e.)  [See  BtKKBLKT. 
Bishop,  for  an  account  of  hn  intended  edlega  in  th*  Ber* 
mudas.] 

BERN,  CANTON  OF,  the  largest  and  most  populous 
canton  of  Switzerland,  extends  about  85  miles  from  N.  to  8., 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  Frenoh  department,  of  the  Haut 
Rhin,  to  the  high  ohain  of  Alps  which  divides  the  southern 
valleys  of  the  Bernese  Oberland  from  the  oanton  of  Valais. 
Its  riiape  is  very  irregular,  like  that  of  most  Swiss  cantons, 
and  its  breadth  therentre  varies  considerably,  being  greatest 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton,  between  the  frontiers  of 
Uri  and  Unterwalden  to  tlie  easi,  and  those  uf  Vaud  and 
Freyburg  to  the  west,  where  it  in  about  60  miles;  more 
norUiwards,  between  Lutern  and  Frayhui^,  it  is  not  quite 
30  miles  in  some  places ;  it  than  widens  again  north  of  the 
city  of  Bern,  extending  about  50  miles  from  tho  ftontiers  of 


Luxem  to  the  river  Douba,  whioh  forms  its  western  boundary 

on  the  side  of  France ;  but  here  part  of  the  oantrai  of  Soleura 
projects  into  the  Bernese  territory,  and  intervenes  in  the  line 
of  its  breadth.  Its  area,  according  to  Franscini'a  Statistics 
(1837),  is  9474  square  kilometres,  or  about  3662  EDsUsh 
squaiv  miles  (about  twwe  the  mm  of  Laneashira),  ana  its 
population  380,000  according  to  the  cenana  of  1831.  (See 
Report  on  the  Poor  Xaan.)  The  aoudwin  part  of  the  can- 
ton is  very  mountainous,  eonsia^g  of  high  valleys  between 
the  o&eto  of  the  chain  of  Alps  which  divides  it  from  the 
Valais  and  from  Uri  and  Unterwalden.  Farther  north,  and 
round  the  oity  of  Bern,  the  ground,  although  hilly,  is  not 
nigged,  and  consists  of  pleaaant  fertile  valleys,  and  eome 
level  tracts.  The  most  northmi  part,  beyond  Bienne,  which 
formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the  bishc^  of  Basel,  is 
almost  entirely  covered  by  the  various  ridges  and  offaeto  <rf 
the  Jura  Mountains  up  to  the  firontiers  of  France. 

Some  of  the  higher  summits  of  the  Jura,  in  the  Erguel- 
thal,  are  nearly  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
loftiest  mountains  the  oanton  of  Bern,  and  the  only  naoun- 
tains  of  primitive  formation,  era  in  ito  soathem  part,  and 
belong  to  the  great  Alpine  chain  already  nwitioned.  Thv 
Schreckboro  rues  nearly  13,000  feet  above  the  level  oi  the 
•ea.  and  the  Wecteihcni,  in  the  lamo  neiRhbourbood,  i^ioat 
12,000.  The  Jung^u,  13,716  teet,  ud  the  FiBsteraarhmn, 
14.109  feet,  are  in  the  same  chain,  but  they  aropartly  in 
the  canton  of  Bern  and  partly  in  that  of  Valais.  Extennve 
glaciers  cover  the  aides  of  these  mountains,  and  are  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Olaciera  of  Grindelwald  and  Lauter- 
brunnen,  from  the  names  of  two  vaUeys  which  an  much 
frequented  by  tourists  in  summer. 

The  principal  river  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  the  Aar, 
which  has  its  sources  in  the  glaciers  of  tbe  Finsteraarfawn, 
waters  the  valley  of  the  Ober  Hasly,  crosses  tbe  Lake  of 
Brienz,  and  afterwards  that  of  Thun,  passes  under  the 
walls  of  Bern,  forming  tiie  peninsula  cm  which  that  ^tf 
is  built,  and  then  winding  first  westwards  and  then  north- 
wards, entnrs  the  canton  of  Solonre.  Tba  other  rivers  of 
tbe  canton  of  Bern  are  afiluento  of  the  Aar.  The  principal 
are  the  Emmen,  which  waters  the  fine  and  rich  valley  called 
the  Emmenthal,  passes  by  Burgdorff,  and  enters  the  Aar 
below  Soleure ;  the  Simmon,  from  which  the  district  called 
Simmenthal  takes  its  name,  empties  itself  into  the  Lake  of 
Thun  i  the  Thiele,  whioh  is  the  outlet  of  the  Lakes  of  Neu- 
chStel  and  of  Bienoe,  issues  out  of  the  latter  at  Nidau,  and 
falls  into  the  Aar  after  a  short  course.  The  Saane,  whose 
course  runs  chiefly  through  the  oanton  of  Freyburg,  has  its 
Bourtse  in  the  Gsteig,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  and  atv^  cross- 
ing Freyburg,  enters  again  the  canton  of  Bern  at  Laupen, 
and  falls  into  the  Aar  above  Aarberg.  In  the  north-western 
part  of  the  canton,  or  former  bishopric  of  Basel,  the  only 
river  deserving  the  name  is  the  Birs,  which  has  its  source 
in  the  Hiinsterthal,  and  runninK  northward  entna  Ihe  can- 
ton of  Basel,  when  it  j«ns  the  Rhine. 

The  climate  of  the  canton  of  Bem.and  the  produce  «f  tbe 
soil,  vary  greatly  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  and 
the  position  of  the  valleys.  The  Oberland,  or  southern  part, 
is  very  cold  in  winter :  cattle  forms  the  chief  property  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  mostly  poor.  The  Sinunenthal  ia 
the  best  valley  in  this  district  The  central  part,  near  Bern, 
the  country  between  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen,  and  east  of 
tbe  latter  river  towards  Luzern,  constitute  the  finest  and 
most  fertile  part  of  the  oanton,  and  produce  corn,  fruits, 
and  ricb  pastures.  The  farms  are  extensive,  the  farmers 
wealthy,  and  their  houMs,  built  mostly  of  wood,  are  ronny 
and  comforiable.  It  is  the  richest  agricultural  district  in 
Switserland.  Any  traveller  passing  along  the  high  roads 
from  Aarau  or  Soleure  to  Bern,  from  Luzern  to  Bern  by  the 
Sumiswald,  and  from  Bern  towards  Moret  or  Thun,  may 
perceive,  from  the  appearance  of  the  bouses  and  tbe  fidds* 
the  peonle  and  their  cattle,  that  indtutry  and  comfort  are 
gL'nerolly  diffused. 

'  The  farm-houses  in  the  Emmenthal  have  more  cTon 
tlian  the  usual  amplitude  of  roof,  and  appear  to  contain 
within  their  wooden  boundaries,  and  tbe  supplementary 
space  over  which  the  immense  thatch  spreads  itself,  every 
kind  of  countny  comfort,  and  all  tbe  rustic  and  appropriate 
litter  of  the  Bernese  cottages:  milk-pails  freshly  scoured, 
and  ranged  in  the  sun ;  wood  piled  up,  or  herbs  spread  out 
to  dry  ;  here  an  array  of  bee-hiveii,  there  an  accumulation  at 
rakes,  barrows,  and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry ;  and 
evwywhere  a  profusion  of  margueriles  and  holly hocka,  giving 
to  the  little  gardens  a  gay  bloom.  There  it  in  thii  conniqr 
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A  prod^lity  oi  homed  oatUe,  and,  what  m.  paiwr-by  can 
better  appreciate,  pleasant  Tillages.  Cream,  honey,  and 
butter,  are  the  overflowinf^  of  the  land.'  iSlight  Rmtini- 
tcntcet  of  the  Skins,  Switxeriand,  ^-c.,  by  a  Lady,  London, 
1834.) 

*  'Whichever  side  one  looks  to  (nys  another  travelkr  on 
the  road  from  Thun  to  Bern),  the  anwanoee  of  eue  and 
c<«nfort  meeu  the  eye— a  result  of  the  fcrtilily  of  the  soil, 
an  intelli^nt  huibandry,  and  of  the  haUt  of  oidnr  which 
characterises  the  Bernese  peasant.  A  multitude  of  dwell- 
ings, scattered  over  the  smiling  hills,  are  seen  through  the 
folia^  of  the  trees,  and  on  each  side  of  the  road,  behind 
thick  bedKee  carefully  trimmed,  rises  a  row  of  cherry-trees, 
high  and  with  wide-ipreading  branches.  Here  property  is 
sacredly  respected,  as  almost  every  fhmily  is  possessed  of 
something'  The  farm-houses  have  a  substantial  appearance 
which  is  pleasing  to  the  eye:  many  of  them  which  are  below 
the  ImH  of  the  road  have  a  sort  of  drav-bcidfte,  by  means  of 
which  carts  are  enabled  to  drive  to  the  hay-kdt  or  granary, 
and  deposit  there  the  hay  or  sheaves  of  oom  flrom  the  fields. 
Fountains  are  seen  spouting  on  eveir  side,  and  even  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  manure-faeqis  a  tidiness  and  oleanlineits 
are  observed,  which  are  features  of  the  national  character. . . . 
Many  of  the  wealthy  Bemese  peasants  ('hof-bauein')  hold 
from  200  to  300  jucharts  of  land  (the  juchart  is  40,000  square 
French  feet),  besides  possessini^  coDtiderable  capital  in 
money,  which  enables  them  to  practise  farming  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  on  a  large  scale.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
received  elementary  education,  and  they  constitute  the  nota- 
bles of  their  respective  villages  and  dutrtots.  They  enjoy 
considerable  local  influence,  and  are  in  a  manner  the  brds 
of  the  country :  they  shoot  on  their  lands,  flsh  in  their  own 
streams  and  poods,  and  are  able  to  give  emplc^ment  to  their 
poor  neighbours.  The  lowest  rank  of  the  country  people, 
called  Haosler,  or  Tinner,  are  oottagers  and  journeymen, 
who  have  a  snull  house  or  hut,  with  a  patch  of  grannd  or 
garden,  and  a  few  fruit-trees.  They  are  rude  and  unin- 
formed, improvi^nt,  and  generally  in  debt:  they  many 
Tei7  young,  and  rear  up  swarms  of  children  who  go  abtnit 
begging  or  pilfering.  This  class  is  of  course  diawtisfied, 
and  is  generally  at  vsrianca  with  the  wealthier  inhabitants. 
Since  the  Revolution  of  1630  their  numbers  have  given 
them  considerable  influenoe  at  the  elections,  especially  as 
the  great  landholdeis  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
politics.  Between  the  Tauner  and  the  Bof  bauern  there  is 
an  intermediate  class  of  peasants  or  small  proprietors,  pos- 
sessing froiB  ten  to  forty  jucharts,  and  this  class  is  said  to 
he  the  most  moral  of  the  three. 

*  As  one  approoehes  the  capital  of  the  canton,  the  number 
itf  eonntrv  houses  bnilt  <ti  stone,  and  bekmging  to  the  wealthy 
eitiKeni^  increases.  They  are  neat  and  ruru,  without  any 
refinement  of  architecture,  but  substantial  and  ipaeioua,  en- 
joying a  fine  prospect,  in  the  midst  of  fine  trees  ^nd  giasa- 
plots,  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  an  abundance  of  fountoins.' 
(Walsh's  Voyage  en  Suisie  tt  en  Lori^aniie,  1834-) 

The  roads  through  the  canton  of  Bern  are  wide,  well  eon- 
stnicted,  and  kept  in  excellent  repur.  The  mails  and  the 
diligences,  or  stage-coaches,  are  also  very  well  organized. 
The  inns  on  the  road  are  ^ood.  It  has  been  observed  that 
the  roads  and  the  public  buildings  are  the  only  magnificent 
works  in  the  canton  aS  Bern. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  disbriets  or  prefectships,  for- 
merly called  baiUwicks,  of  whieh  then  an  tweniy-two  in  the 
old  twritory  of  Bern:  namely,  Bern,  S^igen.  ^idan.  Aai^ 
berg,  Fraubrunnen.Burfidorf.  Wangan,  Aarwangen,  Tracb- 
sdwald,  Signau,  Konolflngen,  Thun,  Interlaken,  Laupen, 
Eriach.  Buren,  Obersimmenthal,  Niedersinunenthal,  Saa- 
nen.  Frutigen.  Oberhasli,  and  Schwarzenburg ;  and  six 
in  the  territories  acquired  in  1815:  namely,  Bienne,  Neu- 
veville,  Forentrui,  Delemont,  Val  Uoutier,  and  the  Ei^niel. 
The  towns  of  the  canton,  besides  Bern,  are — ^Bienoe,  Burg~ 
dorf.  Thun,  Porentrui,  and  Delemont. 

The  canton  of  Bern  /produces  com,  though  not  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  the  population,  but  fruit  in  abundance, 
especiaUy  apples,  pears,  plums,  nuts,  and  cherries.  From 
the  chenrieB  the  spirit  called  kiraehwasser  i»  mads,  which,  as 
well  as  the  extract  from  abunth  or  wormwood,  aie  artidea 
of  eonamon  use,  as  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland.  Beer  and  cido' 
nre  made  in  tiie  country.  The  vine  thrives  in  a  few  dis< 
triets,  ohiefty  in  tbatof  Ni'dau  near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  where 
wine  is  made.  Hemp  and  flax  are  also  among  the  products 
of  the  soil ;  but  eattle  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy  oonsti- 
late  the  daet  wealth  of  the  country ;  cheese  is  made  in 


abundance  for  exportation,  especiallf  in  the  valleys  (rfBa^ 
menthal,  Simmenthal,  and  Gessenai  or  Saanen.  The  ust 
of  cofi'ee  and  sugar  is  universal  even  in  the  most  se- 
cluded valleys.  Irrigation  and  the  making  of  artificial 
meadows  are  much  ftiUowed  in  the  valleys,  nd  the  moun- 
tains afbrd  sunuMi  pasture  in  abundaoee.  There  are 
dairies  in  common.  wW*  the  milk  ef  aavml  lunds  it 
put  together  and  made  into  butter  and  ebeeio.  In  1819 
thera  were  about  lfi8,000  heads  of  homed  catde  in  ihe  can- 
ton of  Bern :  some  of  the  raoes  are  among  the  Isrgest  and 
finest  in  all  Switserland-  The  number  of  boraes  in  the 
same  year  was  SA.OOO.  That  of  pigs  Was  nokuied  at  about 
55.000.    (Franseini,  Statittiea.) 

The  land  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  as  in  most  other  parts  of 
Switzerland,  is  divided  equally  among  all  the  children. 
When  the  fanners  are  in  good  circumstances,  the  law  of  inhe- 
ritance does  not  produce  a  too  great  subdivision  of  land,  as 
one  of  the  sons  gHieratly  purchases  or  rent*  his  brothers' 
shares,  or  the  brouMrs  continue  to  live  together  and  cultivate 
the  fium  in  common.  In  the  Bmraenthu  the  lud  defcmdt 
to  the  youngest  son,  who  pays  his  bro^wrt  and  aistvn  thoir 
portion  by  m(»tgaging  the  estate.  But  in  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts, such  as  the  O^rland,  the  increase  of  the  population, 
the  minute  subdivision  of  property,  and  the  consequent 
practice  of  raising  money  by  mortgages,  have  reduoed  the 
population  to  beggary.  iH.  iCssthofer  aaserts,  tlmt  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  in  all  Oberland  twelve  peasants  who  pos- 
sess twenty  arpents  of  land  in  cultivation,  or  such  an  extent 
of  meadow  as  would  winter  twenty  eows.  The  number  of 
cows  has  consequently  diminished,  and  that  of  goats  has 
increased.  A  custom  which  has  tended  to  enoourage  early 
marriages  exists  in  many  communes,  that  of  giving  to  a 
yoaag  man,  on  his  marrying,  a  portion  of  the  eommon  land, 
Msidea  other  pnvil^es,  which  ho  eonld  not  poaaess  a*  a 
bachelor.  Poor  laws  were  established  in  tlw  ennton  of 
Bern  in  the  seventeenth  oentnry,  at  a  time  when  numennu 
hordes  of  beggars  were  strolling  through  the  land,  and  had 
become  a  great  nuisance.  The  communes  were  ordered  to 
tax  themselves  in  order  to  provide  for  their  resnective  poor. 
This  compulsory  system  of  relief,  whieh  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  English  poor  laws,  has  tended  to  perpetuate  and 
increase  pauperism  in  the  country.  The  cantonal  govem- 
msnt  has  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  various  ordi- 
nances, one  of  which  forbids  any  person  who  receives  assist- 
ance from  marrying  without  the  permission  of  the  municipal 
council  of  the  oommune ;  the  oommune  may  also  oUige  any 
person  whom  it  has  once  assisted  to  reimburse  the  amount 
<i£  the  relief  whmever  he  becomes  aUe  to  do  so.  Persons 
assisted  are  sulg'eot  to  a  strict  superintendence  of  their  con- 
duct, &0.  Pauperism,  however,  has  been  &st  increasing ; 
in  the  year  1828  there  were  nearly  20,000  persons  receiving 
assistance  in  the  old  canton  of  Bern,  about  l-16th  of  the 
population  (the  diatriets  in  the  Jura  not  inclined).  See  an 
mteresting  report  from  Bern,  communicated  by  Mr.  Morier 
in  the  Appendix  (F)  io  th^  Report  of  the  Poor  Lair*  Com- 
f?iWMoa,  February,  1834.  The  government  of  Bern  is  now 
oocu|Hed  with  a  plan  of  reform  for  the  poor  laws. 

The  canton  of  Bern  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  manufac- 
turing country.  Linen  is  made  in  many  places,  sufficient 
for  Uie  internal  consumption :  there  are  tanneries  at  Bern, 
as  wril  as  a  few  manufiuitories  of  silks,  coarse  wooUmis,  and 
paper.  MaAematioal  instraments,  watches,  and  jeweller)-, 
muskets,  and  other  aims,  are  made  at  Bern,  Porentrui,  8ec, 
The  Bernese  gunpowder  is  excellent,  and  &r  superior  in 
quidity  to  the  French :  the  manufacturing  of  it  is  nee,  and 
not  Bulyect  to  monopoly  as  in  France.  At  Cpnendelin, 
Untervilier,  and  other  places  in  the  valleys  of  the  Jura,  there 
are  iron-works  and  foundries,  the  iron-ore  being  found  in 
abundance  in  the  mountains.  The  manufacture  of  agricul- 
tural implements  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection  at  Mr. 
Fetlenberg's  establishment  at  Hofwyl.  Timber  for  building 
and  fuel  are  supplied  by  the  mountain  forests,  and  from 
other  woods  in  several  parts  of  the  lowlands. 

The  lakes  of  Bienne  and  Thun  and  the  river  Aar  abound 
with  various  sorts  of  fish,  especially  of  the  trout  and  salmon 
kind.  Harea,  chamois,  mawaots,  and  partridges  are  the  prin- 
cipal  game.  Beua  and  wolves  are  found  in  the  higher  Alps,' 
but  in  small  numbers.  Among  the  birds  of  prey,  the  Lam- 
mer-geyer.  the  great  vulture  of  the  Alps,  ii  the  Urgest. 
though  not  very  common :  some  are  of  very  great  size,  and 
will  carry  off  a  lamb  to  the  mountains,  from  which  dioum- 
Btance  their  name  is  derived. 
The  government  of  Bom  was,  until  the~«nd  of  the  last 
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eentniy.m  thehandiof  acoimeiUealled  the Conneil irf Tm 
Hnndnid,  which  oonsisted  in  ftot  of  899  members,  chosen 
exclusively  from  among  the  bur^iera  of  Bern.  All  the 
rest  of  the  canton  was  sul^ect  to  uem.  A  senate,  elected 
by  tiie  great  oouncil  from  among  its  own  members,  held  the 
executive  power.  A  schultheiss  or  avoyer  was  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  republic.  The  commonwealth  being  in  its 
origin  limited  to  the  town,  which  was  a  free  imperial  city, 
having  received  a  charter  or  bull  trom  the  Emperor  Frederic 
II.,  d&ted  May,  1218,  all  the  citizens  who  were  poBsessed  of 
a  house  in  it  had  a  vote  in  the  general  assembly,  which 
elected  the  magistrates  and  the  council  of  government.  As 
the  town  became  enlareed,  the  hu^hers  were  classed  into 
four  tribes  or  guUds,  ea^  headed  by  a  banneret  or  standard- 
bearer,  who  exCTMsad  great  influence  at  the  elections.  By 
degrees  the  memben  of  the  sovereign  councQ  remained  for 
life,  and  the  vacancies  were  flUed  up  by  the  council  itself 
mostly  from  a  small  number  of  influential  femilies.  Many 
of  the  neighbouring  feudal  nobles  became  burghers  of  Bern, 
whilst  others  fought  against  the  ruling  commonwealth,  and 
were  successively  defeated,  and  obliged  to  give  up  or  sell 
part  or  the  whole  of  their  territories  to  the  city,  which  thus 
liecame  possessed  of  extensive  domains.  This  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  state  of  Bern.  The  wars  which  it  sustained 
against  several  emperors  who  had  become  jealous  of  its 
growth  served  to  strengthen  its  power.  Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg  attacked  Bern  in  vain  in  1288.  His  son  Albert  marched 
against  Bern  in  1298,  and  was  defeated  at  Donnerbuhlen 
by  the  Bwnese,  led  by  Ulrich  von  Erlacb.  In  1389  the 
Emperor  Lonis  of  Bavaria  declared  war  against  B^.  The 
nobdity  of  western  Helvetia,  who  were  vassals  of  the  em- 
pire, and  the  town  of  Freybui^,  which  was  liege  to  Austria, 
united  their  forces  to  the  number  of  15,000  foot  and  SOOO 
horse.  The  Bernese,  commanded  by  Rudcdfvon  Erlach, 
son  of  Ulrich,  and  reinforced  by  1000  men  from  the  three 
Jbrest  cantons,  met  the  enemy  atLaupen  on  tbe  21st  of 
June,  and  with  only  5000  men  completely  defeated  the 
proud  chivalry  opposed  to  them.  This  victory  consolidated 
the  power  ofB  em,  which  became  henceforth  the  principal 
state  of  all  western  Helvetia.  In  1352  Bern  was  admitted 
into  the  Swiss  Confederation,  of  which  it  formed  the  eighth 
canton.    [See  Switzerland.] 

In  1415  Bern  contjuered  the  greater  part  of  Aar^au  from 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  added  it  to  its  dominions.  In 
1476  it  sustained  the  attack  of  Charles  the  Bold.  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  whom  the  Bernese,  assisted  by  their  Swiss  con- 
fedwates,  defeated  at  Granson  and  Morat.  In  1528  Bern 
adopted  the  Refbrmation,  but  the  change  was  effected 
without  violence,  and  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  mo- 
nasteries were  applied  to  the  support  of  the  reformed  .clergy, 
to  the  foundation  of  schools,  and  other  charitable  purposes. 
In  1 536  the  Bernese  took  tbe  Pays  de  Vaud  from  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  in  consequence  of  his  having  attacked  Geneva, 
the  ally  of  Bern.  By  a  subsequent  treaty  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
was  formally  ceded  by  the  duke.  This  was  the  last  con- 
quest of  Bern.  For  nearly  three  centuries  after,  the  terri- 
tory Bern  continued  to  extend  over  the  finest  part  of 
Switserland,  from  the  banks  of  the  LaRe  of  Geneva  to  those 
of  the  Rhine,  besides  several  bailiwicks  which  it  possessed 
in  common  with  other  cantons  m  Thurgau  and  other  parts. 

The  government  of  Bern  gave  no  share  in  the  legislative 
or  executive  to  tbe  population  of  ihe  territnry,  but  it  left  to 
tbe  country  towns  the  municipal  franchises  which  they  en- 
joyed at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  the  election  of  their  local 
magistrates,  and  the  administration  of  the  communal  pro- 
per^. The  canton  was  divided  into  landvogteien  or  baili- 
wiclu,  and  the  baillis  were  taken  from  among  the  councillors 
of  Bffiti.  Thev  were  the  administrators  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, and  of  the  domains  of  the  state,  and  likewise  the 
judges  of  the  district.  Un&vourable  reports  have  been 
made  of  the  administration  of  those  officers,  but  these  re- 

Cseem  to  have  been  at  least  greatly  exaggerated.  (See 
yan  and  Cote  on  this  subject)  One  essential  diitino- 
ticoi  which  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  party  writos  is  thiU 
between  the  baillis  of  the  canton  itself,  who  were  under  the 
immediate  inspection  of  the  government,  to  which  there 
was  appeal  from  their  det^alons,  and  those  sent  by  turns  to 
the  subject  bailiwicks  held  by  several  cantons  tc^ther,  in 
tbe  Italian  valleys,  where  it  is  known  that  they  were  under 
little  or  no  control,  and  where  they  often  acted  the  part  of 
avaricious  despots. 

The  members  of  the  sovereign  council  of  Bern  were  elected 
for  life,  and  every  ten  yein  there  was  m  ctoetioi  to  supply 


the  vacancies  that  had  occurred  during  fhat  petiod.  Tim 
oouncillras  tiiemaelves  were  the  electms;  and  as  old  families 

became  extinct,  and  as  it  was  a  rule  that  there  should  not 
be  less  than  eighty  families  having  members  in  the  great 
council,  vacancies  were  supplied  from  new  families  of  bur- 
ghers. Still  the  number  of  families  in  whose  hands  the 
government  was  vested  was  comparatively  small,  and  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  in  the  course  of  the  eiffht- 
eenth  century  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  and  to  reinstate 
the  assemblies  of  the  body  of  the  burghers.  The  disumtent, 
however,  was  far  from  general,  and  it  did  not  extend  to  tbe 
country  population.  The  administration  was  conducted  in 
an  orderly,  unostentatious,  and  economical  manner,  the 
taxes  were  few  and  lig^t.  '  It  would  be  difiicult/  saya  tlw 
historian  Muller,  *  to  find  in  the  history  of  the  world  a  eoni- 
monwealth  which  fbr  so  long  a  period  has  been  so  wiady 
administered  as  that  of  Bern.  In  other  aristocraojes  the 
subjects  were  kept  in  darkness,  poverty,  and  barbarism, 
factions  were  encouraged  amongst  them,  while  justice  winked 
at  crime  or  took  bribes,  and  this  was  the  case  in  the  depen- 
dencies of  Venice.  But  the  people  of  Bern  stood  with  r^ard 
to  their  patricians  rather  in  tbe  relation  of  clients  towards 
their  patrons,  than  in  that  of  subjects  towards  their  sove- 
reigns,' Zschokke,  a  later  Swiss  historian,  speaking  of  Bern 
and  other  aristocracies  of  Switzerland,  says,  *  They  acted  like 
scrupulous  guardians.  The  magistrates,  even  the  highest 
among  them,  received  small  salaries ;  fortunes  were  made 
^  onl^  in  forei^  service,  ur  in  the  conmion  bailiwicks  of  the 
sulneet  districts.  Although  the  laws  were  defective  and 
trieU  secret,  the  lore  of  justice  prevailed  in  the  country ; 
power  wisely  respected  the  rights  of  the  humblest  freeman. 
In  the  principal  towns,  especially  the  Protestant  ones,  wealth 
fostered  science  and  the  fine  arts.  Bern  opened  fine  roads, 
raised  public  buildings,  fostered  agriculture  in  its  fine  terri- 
tory, relieved  those  districts  that  were  visited  by  storms  or 
inundations,  founded  establishments  fbr  the  sick  and  the 
helpless,  and  yet  contrived  to  accumulate  considerable  sums 

in  its  treasury  But  the  old  patriotism  of  tbe  Swiss 

slumbered:  it  was  replaced  by  selfishness,  and  the  mind 
remained  stationary ;  the  various  cantons  were  estranged 
from  each  other ;  instruction  spread  in  the  towns,  but  ooarse- 
nesa  and  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  country.'  The  conse- 
quence of  all  this  was,  that  when  the  storm  came  from 
abroad  it  found  the  Swiss  unprepa^  to  face  it.  The  Fteneh 
republic,  in  its  career  of  agression,  did  not  respect  tin 
neutrality  of  Switserland.  The  Directoiy  found  a  pretext 
for  aggression  upon  Bern  in  the  complaints  of  some  re- 
fugees of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  who  claimed  political  rights  for 
their  eountty.  A  French  army  entered  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
in  1798,  and  declared  that  country  independent  of  Bern. 
They  next  demanded  that  the  government  of  Bern  itself 
should  be  m^e  democratic  The  great  council  of  Bern  had 
already  proposed  reforms,  and  had  called  together  deputies 
from  the  country  to  assist  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 
But  the  French  General  Brune  imperiously  demanded  the 
immediate  resignation  of  all  the  actual  members  of  the 
government  The  Bernese  militia,  to  the  number  of  22,000, 
had  been  called  together  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and 
placed  under  the  command  of  General  d'Erlach.  BruDa 
required  it  to  be  disbanded.  Orders  and  counter^oders  were 
sent  in  quick  succeuion  ftont  Bern  to  D'Eriach'a  camp. 
The  councUs  of  Bern  were  irresdute.  while  the  militia  were 
eager  to  fight.  Insidious  reports  were  spread  among  the 
Bernese  camp  that  the  officers  were  betraying  them  to  the 
,  French ;  several  battalions  mutinied,  and  murdered  their 
colonels,  but  after  committing  the  crime  they  returned  to 
their  post,  determined  to  fight  the  invaders.  At  last  on 
the  5th  of  March,  the  French  attacked  tbe  Bernese  dt^'iaion 
of  Graffenried,  which  repulsed  them  at  Neuenek  with 
great  loss.  Another  French  divisioD  at  the  same  time 
attacked  D'Erlach  at  Ftauenbrunnen,  and  by  its  superiority 
in  cavalry  and  artillery,  drove  him  back  after  a  desperate 
resistance.  Bern  was  now  left  uncovered  and  open  to  the 
enemy,  and  it  eawtulated.  D'Erladi  took  Iha  road  to  tbe 
OherUuid.  where  ne  intended  to  rally  his  troops  and  make 
a  stand,  but  he  was  murdered  on  the  w^,  at  Miinsiiigen» 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  fancied  he  had  betrayed  them. 
Many  other  officers  of  the  first  families  of  Bern  fell  either 
in  the  fight  or  in  the  mutiny,  whose  names  stand  recorded 
on  six  black  marble  slabs  m  the  cathedra]  of  Bern ;  and 
a  number  of  women  were  killed  fighting  with  scythes  by 
the  side  of  their  husbands  and  brouers  at  Chraubolz,  near 
Ben,  where  the  Bernese  made  a  lut«tand  aftei  D'Erisch's 
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Mbat.  The  French  teized  upon  the  treasury  at  Bern, 
wbore  they  found  above  thirty  millions  of  fruics  in  gold  and 
silv«r,  and  they  emptied  the  arsenal,  which  was  well  stocked 
with  arms  and  ammunititKi  of  every  sort  These,  as  well  as 
the  money,  wen  the  prineipsl  induBemeiiU  to  the  asgreft- 
sion. 

After  serenl  jtm  of  ehril  and  fioMgn  war,  attended  by 
drcndftil  calamities,  the  act  of  mediation  by  Buonaparte  in 
1803  organized  Switnitand  into  nineteen  cantons,  oF  which 
Bem  was  one.  Aargau  and  Vaud  being  definitively  sepa- 
rated from  it.    In  1 815  a  new  federal  pact  was  framed, 
and  was  guaranteed  by  the  allied  powers.    The  territories 
of  the  former  bishop  of  Basel  which  had  been  annexed  to 
France  wen  given  to  the  canton  of  Bern,  which  thus  be- 
came »gtia  the  largest  and  by  far  the  most  populous  canton 
of  all  Switserland.   The  constitution  of  the  canton  at  the 
same  time  was  again  made  more  ariDtocratical ;  200  of,  the 
members  of  the  sovereign  council  were  chosen  from  among 
the  burghers  of  Bem  by  a  coromission  of  the  council  itself, 
the  remaining  ninety-nine  being  chosen  from  the  rest  of 
the  canton  by  the  electonU  ooUegea  of  the  various  distriota. 
Hm  old  patrician  ftmilies  resumed  their  infloenoe  over  the 
eleetiima,  and  the  <rfBoe  of  councillor  was  again  for  life.  In 
December  1830,  when  other  cantons  of  Switzerland  changed 
their  eonatitntiMU.  the  country  distrioU  of  Bem  demsnoed 
a  t»ore  equal  share  of  the  representation  and  a  popular  sys- 
tem of  election.    The  sovereign  council  yielded  to  the  de- 
mand, and  appointed  a  committee  to  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion, which  was  completed  in  the  summer  uf  1831,  while  the 
old  authorities  still  remained  in  office,  and  the  administration 
proceeded  with  the  usual  regularity.    The  election  of  the 
members  in  town  and  country  was  given  to  the  respective 
constituencies,  the  number  of  members  returned  by  each 
district  being  in  [a>oportion  to  its  population :  the  superiority 
of  the  burghers  of  Bern  o\'er  the  country  was  effaced,  all 
(wivileges  of  persons  and  families  were  abolished,  the  cen- 
sorship was  suppressed,  a  munieipal  organisation  was  given 
to  the  oommunes,  the  debates  of  the  sovereign  conncil  were 
made  public  and  othm  regulations  of  a  popular  nature  were 
eoaetod.   Bem  has  dius  become  a  democratic  republic. 
The  new  constitution  has  now  (1855)  been  in  force  for 
more  than  three  years ;  notwithstanding  some  heart-burn- 
ings and  party  ebullitions,  things  appear  to  be  fettling  into 
a  regular  system,  and  no  act  of  open  violence  or  blood- 
shed has  accompanied  the  change.   The  greatest  difficul- 
ties are  those  existing  between  Bern  and  the  other  con- 
federates concerning  federal  regulations,  for  in  the  diet 
Bem  takes  the  lead  of  the  movement  party  in  Switzerland, 
and  finds  itself  in  opposition  to  the  minority  of  the  cantons, 
which  although  equally  democratic  in  their  internal  consti- 
mtions,  are  opposed  to  fundamental  changes  in  the  federal 
pact,  and  are  jeakias  of  the  power  of  B<mi,  which  having 
almoBt  one-fimrth  of  the  pc^lation  of  Switierland,  would, 
if  the  members  to  the  diet  were  to  be  returned  in  any  thing 
like  numerical  proportion,  exercise  an  irresistible  influmce 
over  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  while  the  votes  of  tiie 
smaller  cantons  would  be  completely  swamped  by  those  of 
a  few  large  ones.    For  a  detailed  account  of  these  disaen- 
sions,  see  an  article  on  Swiss  politiGS  hi  Cothnum'sPbreign 
Quarterly  Review,  March,  1 835. 

The  population  of  the  canton  of  Bern  is  chiefly  Protestant, 
of  the  Helvetic  confession  of  faith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
ZwingU  and  BuUinger,  the  two  Swiss  reformers  of  the  six- 
teen£  centurj:,  "um  number  of  Catholics  is  reckoned  at 
42,000;  they  are  ehiefly^  in  the  territory  of  the  former  bishop 
of  Basel. 

The  department  <tf  public  instruction  has  been  improved 
ttnee  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  there 
are  now  elementary  schools  oU  over  the  canton,  hut  the 
remuneration  of  the  masters  is  very  scanty,  being  only 
from  50  to  100  Swiss  livres  (3/.  to  6/.  per  sterling)  a  year. 
The  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  gymnasia,  of  which 
that  of  Bern  is  the  principal,  and  ia  supplied  with  very  good 
professors.  In  1826  a  school  for  artizans  was  established 
at  Bern  by  several  benevolent  citizens,  in  .which  artizans 
are  taught  gratis.  In  general,  however,  instraction  is  not 
so  generally  difiiised  at  Bem  as  in  Ziirich.  [For  the 
est^liflhment  of  B(.  de  Fellenbei^,  see  Hofwyl.]  For 
scientiQe  instraction  Bern  has  a  university,  with  about 
twenty  professors  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  ma- 
tbematies,  philosophv,  mineralt^y,  natural  history,  and  the 
irt  of  dnwing,  a  public  library  with  30,000  volumes,  a  bo- 
uaieal  garden,  museum,  &c   A  federal  military'  school 


for  the  artillery  and  engineers  is  established  at  Huiu. 
There  is  besides  a  cantonal  military  school,  f<M'  the  mstruo- 
tion  of  the  offioers  of  the  miUtia.  The  number  of  men  from 
twenty  to  fifty  years  of  age  liable  to  be  called  under  arnu 
in  case  of  invasion  is  about  50,000  in  the  whole  oanton. 
Bern  is  bound  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  5824  men  to  the 
federal  army  whenever  required  by  the  diet,  and  to  have 
an  equal  number  ready  as  a  reserve  in  case  of  need. 

The  language  oftbapeopleoftheeaalDnofBeniithe 
SVisa-German,  but  various  dialects  prvvaS  in  the  diffsrent 
districts  or  valleys.  The  dialect  of  the  Ober  EUi  is  peon* 
liar,  and  is  said  to  contain  many  Swedish  words  or  roots. 
Almost  all  the  educated  people  of  the  towns,  and  especially 
of  Bem,  understand  and  speak  French.  In  some  bf  the 
valleys  of  the  former  bisboprick  of  Basle  French  is  spoken 
by  the  people  in  general. 

The  character  of  the  Bemese  peasantry  is  steady,  serious, 
and  slow,  but  they  are  subject  to  fits  of  violent  passion  when 
excited.  The  educated  people  of  the  towns  are  »flned  and 
polite,  and  hospitable  to  strangers.  A  mixture  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  characters  is  obsovable  in  them.  Much 
licentiousness  used  to  prevail  in  the  town  of  Bern  among 
the  young  men,  but  things  appear  to  have  improved  in  this 
respectof  late  yesis.  (See  Bonttetteu,  ZXtrvf,  IS31.)  The 
general  tone  of  manners  and  habits  throughout  the  canton, 
however,  is  orderly,  domestii^  and  religioui.  The  Bemese 
peasantry  in  general  are  healthy  and  roboat ;  the  w«nen  in 
some  of  the  valleys  are  remarkaUy  handsome.  Their  peou* 
liar  costume  and  head-dress  nmy  be  seen  in  the  collection 
of  prints  of  Swiss  costnmea. 

BERN,  the  capital  of  the  canton  of  Bern  and  one  of  the 
three  VorortMot  Switxcrland,  was  founded  in  1191  by  Ber- 
thold  V.  Duke  of  ^hringeo,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in 
check  his  refractory  nobihty.  In  1S18  Bern  was  made  an 
imperial  city  by  the  emperor  Frederick  11.  A  great  fire 
destroyed  the  whole  town  in  1405,  after  which  it  was  rebuilt 
on  its  present  regular  plan. 

Bem  ia  situated  in  46"  56'  54"  N.  lat.,  and  about  7°  25' 
E.  long.,  on  a  somewhat  long  and  elevated  peninsula, 
formed  by  the  river  Aar,  which  runs  on  three  noes  of  it 
the  fourth  is  open  to  the  west,  and  fbrtified.  Time  n  a 
stone  bridge  over  the  Aar,  about  260  feet  long.  The  town, 
which  contains  1128  houses  and  13,900  inhabitants,  may 
justly  be  reckoned  among  the  most  ele^nt  cities  in  Europe. 
Its  style  of  building  is  very  regular,  without  appearing  mo- 
notonous ;  the  streets  are  broad,  and  ran  parallel  ftom  east 
to  west;  they  hove,  for  the  most  part,  arcades  on  both 
Isides  with  good  shops,  and  communicate  by  cross  streets. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  fountains  in  the  city,  many  of 
them  ornamented  with  statues,  some  of  wfaioh  refer  to  his- 
torical events. 

Of  all  the  buildings  the  Miinster,  or  cathedral,  is  the 
most  remarkable.  It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
160  feet  long  and  80  broad;  the  steeple  is  left  unfinished. 
The  chief  entiance  is  adorned  with  eurious  son^tnre.  In 
the  windows  *here  are  also  fine  glass-painting^  llie  church 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  distinguished  for  its  simple  modem 
architecture.  Among  other  large  and  elennt  buildings  are 
the  Burgerspital  and  Inselspital  (citizen  and  island  hospital), 
which  latter  alone  forms  a  whole  street.  The  town-hall  is 
an  old  and  heavy  building,  which  presents  nothing  remark- 
able. The  corn-magazine,  a  large  and  splendid  building, 
rests  on  thirty-four  pillars.    The  New  Schallerhaus,  a 

{irison  and  house  of  correction,  built  irf"  flreestoue,  is  the 
orgest  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Switzerland.  The  armoury, 
the  orplun-house,  the  hdtel  de  muaique  or  theatre,  the  casino^ 
the  library,  and  the  muaemn,  are  also  fine  buildings.  The 
barriSres  of  Aarberg  and  Hurten  are  very  handsome :  near 
the  former  is  the  Iwrengraben  (bear-dlteh).  in  wfaidi,  for 
several  centuries,  a  family  of  bears  baa  been  kept  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  *. 

Of  the  walks  near  the  town  the  Phtefomie  and  the  Enge 
are  the  best  The  former,  along  a  terrace  108  feet  above 
the  Aar,  with  noble  chestnut-trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  walks 
in  Switzerland.  The  latter,  which  in  its  arrangement  pre- 
sents a  mral  appearance,  is  made  for  ever  memorable  by 
Studer's  View  of  the  Alpt,  taken  from  it,  the  finest  pano- 
rama which  has  appeared  in  Switierland,  and  in  which  no 
error  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  very  extensive  burying- 
yard,  Monbijou,  in  summer  resembles  a  rich  garden. 

Bem  is  not  properly  a  manufacturing  place:  as  a  trading 
town  it  is  not  iaconsiderable.   The  chief  trade  is  with  flM 
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pndOM  of  the  oountry.  There  an  yeuty  exhibitions  ibr 
wwounfing  industry  and  afiricultuTe.  A  great  deal  is  done 
IB  the  banking  buamea*.  There  is  a  powder  manuflwtory, 
fanwflrief.  tmnnems,  a  manuCactaie  of  stnw-hati,  fcc 

Tba  town  has  a  good  public  libroiy,  of  30,000  volumw, 
and  ft  ridnly-endowed  moMom  of  natural  history.  There 
a*e  also  VMUf  private  oollecttom  of  minwaU,  plants,  coins, 
&e.,  and  two  botanical  gaidoDt. 

The  eitabUtbnwnts  Ibr  edueatiaa  are  good,  and  much  is 
done  at  present  for  the  instruction  of  all  olasses.  The 
academy  *a>  bhan^  hi  1834  itito  a  university,  and  the 
gymnasiuia  is  now  beinff  re-oiganized,  as  well  as  all  the 
schools  in  the  canton.  Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are  of 
the  reformMi  religion.  Bern  is  the  birth'place  of  the  cele- 
brated Haller.   (CommtmiotUKmJroin  BmiMeriand.) 

BERNARD.  Duke  of  Weimu.  [See  Thirtt  Ybahs' 
War.] 

BBRMARD,  EDWARD,  was  bom  May  2.  1638.  at 
Paidar'a  Ferry,  near  Towoester  in  Nortiiamptonshiie,  of 
wUeh  place  hia  ftitherwos  rector.  He  was  educated  first  at 
NotlteunptMi,  afterwards  at  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  Lon- 
doii,  under  Dugard.  In  June,  1659,  he  was  elected  scholar 
ct  Sl  J<^n'8  College,  Oxford.  Hwe  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Arabic,  and  Coptin  languages,  in 
addition  to  the  pursuits  of  thsplaee ;  and  also  to  mathema- 
tios,  which  he  studied  under  Wallis.  In  1658,  he  was  made 
fellow  of  his  college,  B. A.  in  1659.  M.A.  in  1662,  B.D.  in 
1667.  and  D.D.  in  1684.  In  1668  he  went  to  Leyden  to 
consult  manuscripts,  and  brought  home  the  three  books  of 
ApoUonius,  which  [see  Apolloivius]  Golius  had  brought 
from  the  east.  About  1669,  Christopher  Wren  being  ap- 
pointed aichiteet  to  the  king,  obtained  leave  to  have  a  deputy 
for  the  duties  of  the  Savilian  pnifeaaonhip  of  aatoonomy.  and 
no  apptrinted  Bernard.  The  latter  obtained  at  the  same  time 
« linag  and  a  chaplainey,  but  these  he  resigned  in  1673, 
whan  Wien  finally  re«^faed  his  professorship.  The  Sa- 
vilian 'professors  are  not  tdlowed  to  nold  any  church  prefer' 
ment,  and  Bernard  at  this  time  drairedto  ineeeod  Wren. 
This  he  did,  against  the  advice  of  friends,  who  were  un' 
willing  that  be  should  quit  tho  rood  of  preferment.  The 
design  which  was  then  farmed,  and  afterwards  executed,  of 
reprinting  all  the  old  mathem^cians  at  Oxford,  seems  to 
have  been  his  great  inducement  He  was  not  much -at- 
tached to  astronomy  itself,  though  versed  in  the  antimiarian 
learning  connected  with  it.  In  1676  he  went  to  France, 
as  tutor  to  the  dnkes  of  Grafton  and  Northumb^and.  the 
sfHis  of  Charles  II.  by  the  duehess  of  Cleveland.'  He  staid 
only  a  year,  not  being  aatisfled  (Dr.  Smith  hints)  with  the 
treatment  he  received.  Inl  683  bewent  to  H<dland,  to  he  pre- 
sent at  the  sale  of  the  Vbrery  of  Heinsius ;  and  being  now 
disfnisted  with  his  situation  at  Oxford,  would  have  remained 
at  Leyden,  if  he  rauld  have  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages.  He  'Voutd  have  resigned  in  fevour 
either  of  Flamsteed  or  Halley.  for  he  s«d  he  found  astro- 
nomy made  life  neither  better  nor  happier.  He  was.  how- 
ever, unable  to  obtain  any  means  of  extricating  himself  till 
theyeu  1691.  when  Mewes,  bishop  of  Winchester,  gave  him 
the  rectory  of  Brq^htweU  in  Berk^re.  He  was  succeeded 
in  tbe  profbsBorship  by  David  Gregory,  and  subsequently 
by  Halley.  Uiider  uiese  two  the  reprints  of  the  old  ma- 
themattoiaiia  were  made  whicb  dtstingnished  the  Oxford 
press  of  that  fPsriod ;  and  the  labonn  of  Dr.  BemtTd,  who 
passed  hia  lifb  in  seafchii^  for  and  collating  manuseripts, 
were  of  tha  greatest  prdiminary  service.  In  1693  be  mar- 
ried; in  1696  he  went  V^un  to  Holland,  to  be  prosent  at 
the  sale  of  the  library  ef  Golins.  He  diad  at  Oxford  soon 
after  hiantnm,  January.  1697,  having  liveda  mostindus- 
trioBB  and  useful  life.  He  left  behind  him  a  large  uumber 
of  papers,  some  of  them  unfinished.  Of  his  printed  works 
we  shall  presently  speak.  The  life  of  Bernard  was  pub- 
lished in  1 704,  by  Dr.  T.  Smith,  his  inUmate  friend.  It  is 
written  in  Latin,  but  from  tbe  immense  length  of  the  sen- 
tences, is  almost  tmintelbgible.  Tlie  principal  contents  are 
faithfully  transcribed  in  the  Btograpfiia  Britannica,  with 
information  from  other  sources.  In  either  of  these  wcvks 
the  eatalogue  of  nnAnished  papers  will  be  founds  as  well  as 
of  printed  works.   The  Irttar  are  aa  follow : 

1.  *  Of  the  Antient  Weights  and  Measures,'  published 
at  the  end  af  Pocooht's  Commentary  on  Hosea,  Oxford, 
16H3;  reprinted  with  large  additions,  Oxford,  1688.  in 
LuUn,  under  the  title  of '  Do  Men^uris  et  Ponderibus  An* 
tiquis  librt  tres.*  It  contains  a  good  index,  and  an  ap- 
pended letter  by  Hyd^  on  the  Chinese  weights  and  mea- 


anrea.  Thia  la  a  work  of  learning,  and  me  of  tba  beat 
which  remain  on  the  subject.  It  mnat  be  obaervad.  tet 
Arbuthnot,  in  his  work  on  aneusnt  weights  and  meaaum, 
nevef  dt«g  it.  and  does  net  seem  to  be  aware  of  ita  axiatp 

cnoe:  which  considering  the  nature  of  the  subject,  very 
much  adds  to  the  utili^  of  both  works  for  the  purposen  af 
comparison,  unless  the  seoond  work  be  taken  fhnn  the  fltot, 
of  which,  on  oompaiiaHi.  we  do  not  aee  any  vwy  obtions 
signs. 

2.  *  Private  Devotions,  with  a  biief  exidicatiDn  of  the  Tan 
Commandments,'  Oxford,  1689. 

3.  *  Orbis  eruditi  literatnra  a  characterc  Samaritioo  tle- 
ducta,'  a  table  printed  from  a  copper-plate,  (in  what  year 
is  not  stated,)  giving  at  a  view  the  tetters  of  most  antient 
nations,  collected  f^m  actual  monuments ;  together  with 
tbe  oontractions  of  the  OteekSt  and  those  of  ^ysiciuis.  ma- 
^Doatleians,  and  chemists. 

IV.  *  Canon  preciposjum  e  atellis  Axis  (nnmeio  xxiii.) 
secundum  obserrata  mqwum.'  in  &b  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  April.  ]  684. 

y.  In  the  Phil.  Trant.  for  September.  1684,  ia  a  Latia 
letter  to  Flamsteed,  endeavouring  to  prove  the  permaneoee 
of  tbe  valoeof  ^oUiqnity  ^tbe  ecnptie,  from  antient  ob- 
servations. 

VL  Etymologicon  Brittmnicum,  at  tbe  end  ctf  Hickcs's 
Gframmatica  Anglotaxoniea  et  MoetogotMca.  It  oonta#s 
the  Russian.  Slavonic,  Persian,  and  Armenian  deiivatioas 
of  English  and  British  words. 

VII.  Chronologies  Samaritanet  Synoptia,  a  letter  to  J. 
Ludolf ;  who  published  it  in  the  Acta  Enuktorum  for  April. 
1691. 

VIII.  Not€B  m  Fragmentum  Se^tneriamtm  Stepham 
Byzantini.  A  part  of  tilts  only,  tEat  relating  to  Dodone. 
was  published  by  Gronovius  at  theend  of  his  Bxereiiaiumi* 
de  Dodone,  I^eyden,  1 68 1 .   It  is  praised  by  Fabriciua. 

IX.  AdnotatioiUM  in  HpiMtotam  Sameti  BarnabeBt  Oxford, 
1685.   In  Bishop  Fell's  edition. 

X.  Adnotaivme*  in  Scriptores  Apottolieot,  in  the  Am- 
sterdam edition  of  Cotelerius'  Apostolical  Fathers. 

XI.  StAoUa  et  Amtotationet  m  QnwoM  ituer^Oiomt  Pair 
ayrenorum,  Utrecht,  1698. 

XII.  Collection  of  letters  of  Robert  Huntington,  &c.,  pub- 
lished with  Dr.  Smith's  life  of  Bernard.  (See  the  life  of 
Huntington  in  the  same  work.) 

XIII.  Veterum  Mat/umatieorum  Qraeorvm,  Latmomm^ 
et  Arabum,  tynopeit.  A  cat^ogoe.  being  a  sort  of  pro- 
spectiu  of  the  aeheme  of  puhUcation  heieinbefiwe  allnded  tOL 
In  the  same  work  as  tiie  last. 

XV^  Teetimonia  akmiot,  ^  d»  lxxii  Interpntibat 
eontmque  Vertiotu.  At  the  end  of  Aldrich's  edition  of 
Aristeas,  Oxford,  1692. 

The  work  of  Aristarchus,  as  published  by  Wallis,  was 
collated  by  Bernard,  and  the  result  of  his  collation  of  the 
text  of  Euclid  may  be  said  to  he  published  in  (Gregory's  ce- 
lebrated edition.  (See  its  Preihce.) 

BERNARD,  ST.,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  saints  tn  the  Roman  calendar,  was  bom 
at  Fontaine,  in  Bui|fundy,  in  the  year  1091.  His  father 
was  Tecelinus,  a  nobleman  and  a  soldier:  his  mother's 
name  was  Aleth.  Both  his  parents  were  persons  of  great 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age.  Bernard  was 
the  dilrd  of  seven  ehildien.  From  his  luancy  he  waa  de- 
voted to  religitm  and  stttdy.  and  afker  hating  been  edtteated 
at  the  university  of  Paris,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  ode- 
bratcd  sei^  of  learning  in  Burepe.  at  fiie  age  of  twento-two 
he  entered  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  CTteaux,  near  D|}on 
in  Bui^ndy.  His  influence  on  the  minds  of  others,  even 
at  that  early  age,  is  shown  by  his  inducing  upwards  of 
thirty  of  his  companions,  including  his  five  brothers,  to  ac- 
company him  m  his  retreat  The  Cistercian  order  waa  at 
that  time  the  strictest  in  France,  and  Bernard  so  recom- 
mended himself  by  tbe  most  rigorous  practice  of  ita  aust«i- 
ties,  that  in  the  year  1 1 1 5  he  was  selected  as  head  of  the 
colony  which  founded  the  abbey  of  Clairvaux  in  Cham- 
pagne. For  some  time  he  |Hw^ised  such  severities  as  tit 
mjure  his  health,  but  he  afterwards  acknowledged  his  amr, 
and  relaxed  his  discipline,  both  with  respect  to  hinsself  and 
others 

Hu  reputation  soon  rose  so  huh,  that  in  11S8  he  was 

employed  by  the  gmnd  master  of  the  Templars  to  draw  up 
the  statutes  of  that  order.  Such  was  his  influence,  that  is 
defiance  oX  all  justice,  he  pre^'ailed  on  Hoe  king,  clergy,  mk 
nobility  of  France  assembled  at^tampeikSMar  nria,  tc 
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acknowledge  blSoeent  II.  as  legitimate  pope,  in  opposition 
to  bis  competita*  Anaclete  (L'Art  de  verifier  let  deUa,  Ccn- 
dUum  Staa^xn-iB  and  hmoemt  IJ.),  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded in  obtainLig  the  same  acknowledgment  from  Heniy 
I.  (^England.  Dndo  time  after  he  was  sent  to  make  some 
amngetnenta  witlt  the  clergy  of  Milan,  who  conceived  such 
an  admiration  foi  him,  that  at  the  cloee  of  the  negotiation* 
they  offered  him  the  archbidhopriek  of  Uiat  city,  which  he 
rerased.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  also  refused  the  arch- 
bishopricks  of  Genoa  and  Rheims,  as  well  as  many  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities.  Having  condemned  as  heretical 
some  propositions  in  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Abelard, 
he  was  challenged  by  htm  to  a  public  controversy.  At  first 
he  wished  to  decline  the  rhaUenge,  but  at  last  accepted  it, 
at  the  pressing  instances  of  his  iriends.  In  the  year  1 140 
they  met  at  the  council  of  Sens  in  Cliampagne,  but  before 
the  discussion  T&s  oo^ipleted,  Abelard  appealed  to  the  pope ; 
the  council  agreed  with  Bernard  in  condemning  tbe  propo- 
sitions, and  hy  order  of  the  pope,  Ahelard  was  eooflnea  in 
the  monasteiy  of  Cluni,  in  Burgundy. 

At  the  council  of  V£zelai,  on  the  otmflnes  of  Burgundy 
and  Niyempi?,  id  the  year  1146,  Bcnwtrd  persuaded  the 
king  and  nohiUty  of  France  to  enter  on  a  crusade.  On  this 
occasion  be  went  so  far  as  to  claim  inspiration,  and  to  pro- 
phecy the  success  of  the  undertaking.  This  is  the  most 
reiffehensible  part  of  hi«  career,  and  the  quibble  by  which 
be  attempted  to  cover  the  failure  of  bis  prophecy  is  truly 
oontemptihie.  (Bayle,  Did.  Hitt.)  In  the  same  year  a 
council  was  held  at  Chartres,  where  the  crusaders  offere4 
SL  Bernard  the  command  of  the  army,  >rhicb  he  r^fused. 
In  1147,  at  the  council  of  Paris,  he  attacked  the  doctripeof 
<^bert  de  la  Porree,  bishop  of  Poitiers,  on  the  Trinity ;  ana 
in  the  fbllowiog  year,  at  the  council  of  Kheims,  procured 
its  condemnation.  During  the  oourse  of  his  li&  he  success* 
fully  combated  several  other  heresies.  The  last  act  of  hi| 
career  was  his  mediation  between  the  people  of  Hentz  and 
some  neighbouring  princes.  On  his  return  to  his  convent 
he  fell  ill  and  died,  a.d.  1153.  He  was  canonized  in  the 
year  1 174,  by  Pope  Alexander  III.,  and  the  Roman  c^nroh 
celebrates  his  festival  on  the  20th  of  August. 

There  is  perhaps  no  instance  on  recora  of  such  extepsive 
influence,  obtained  by  the  mere  force  of  personal  character, 
without  any  adventitious  advantages ;  and  upon  the  whole, 
St.  Bernard's  inHuence  does  not  appear  to  have  been  unde- 
served, though  it  was  occasionally  misused.  In  our  esti- 
mate of  his  character,  and  particularly  of  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  crusades,  ?e  must  make  great  allowances  for 
the  spirit  and  feelings  of  the  age.  It  is  much  to  his  credit, 
that,  attached  as  he  was  to  the  papal  suprenuuiy,  he  laid 
open  with  an  unsparing  hand  Uie  vices  and  corruptions  qf 
the  Roman  court;  and  on  all  occasions  he  seems  to  have 
acted  in  a  spirit  of  fervent  zeal,  and,  for  that  age,  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  His  works,  which  have  procured  for  him  Ifot^ 
Roman  Catholic  writers  the  honouraole  appellation  of  the 
last  of  the  fathers,  have  been  repeatedly  published.  T^*) 
best  edition  is  that  by  Mabillon,  2  vols,  folio,  Parip,  1719, 
which,  besides  his  undoubted  works,  contains  several  pro- 
ductions attributed  to  him  on  less  authority,  and  some  hv«s 
of  him  by  monkish  writers,  to  which  those  who  wish  for  an 
account  of  his  miracles  and  austerities  are  referred.  (See 
Milner's  History  g/" the  Church,  vol.  ii»-,p.  330 ;  Wadding- 
ton's  History  of  the  Church,  p.  325  j  )  '^leim's  BccietifU- 
tical  History  {  Neandei'^  St.Ber9an.  Timts  Ber- 

lin. 1813.) 

BERNARD  SAINT,  one  of  Oie  chief  mountaw-pMses 

in  the  Pennine  chain  of  Alps  between  tiie  Swiss  Valais 
and  Piedmont.  This  road  leads  from  Hartigny  aud  the 
villages  of  fiddes  and  Sl  Pierre  in  the  Volau  to  St.  Remy, 
and  Aosta  in  ^piedmont.  This  pass,  which  is  rather  more 
steep  ai>d  difficult  on  the  Swisj  than  on  the  Italian  side 
(as  va?  found  by  the  french  army  which  crossed  the 
mounUtif  in  May.  1800),  is  only  practicable  the  whole 
way  for  mules  and  pedestrians;  though,  at  tiipes,  the 
light  chars-d-bancs  of  the  country  go  with  difiiculty  ap  lar 
as  the  Hospice.  The  most  elevated  part  of  the  passage 
of  the  St.  Bernard  is  a  long  and  narrow  valley,  the  bot- 
tom of  which  is  occupied  by  a  lakel  The  bcKht  of  this 
valler  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  stated  hy  M.  Saussure, 
on  the  authority  of  M.  Pictet,  ^t  1246  toises,  or  about 
7963  English  feet ;  and  by  Mr.  Brockedon  at  8200  English 
fbet.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake,  which  is  frozen 
over  during  eight  or  nine  months  of  the  year.  sUnds  the 
c^rtHratad  Hospice,  or  house  of  reception,  or  monastery  of 


St  Bernard ;  and  at  the  othM-  end  of  the  lake  there  ii  % 
small  level  space,  called  the  Plain  of  Jupiter,  or  Jove, 
where  in  ancient  times  there  stood  a  temple  of  that  god.  and 
probably  a  house  of  r^kige.  built  by  tba  Romans.  From 
the  temple  the  mountain  oraived  its  name,  it  being  antiently 
called  Mont  Jovis,  which  Latin  denomination  was  cor- 
rupted into  Mont-Jou:^  ;  and  it  bore  the  latter  name  until 
(as  it  is  generally  stated)  the  oelebri^  of  the  hospice  of  St. 
Bernard  gave  it  a  new  koA  a  Christian  designation.  This 
last  opinion  has,  however,  been  controverted ;  and  it  ap> 
pears  not  improbable  that  the  mountain  owed  its  name  of 
Bernard  not  to  a  saint,  but  to  a  soldier.  M.  Saussure  says 
it  was  so  s^led  more  than  a  century  before  8l  Bernard ;  and 
he  thinks  the  name  may  have  arisen  fhim  Bernard,  or 
Bernhard,  the  uncle  of  Charlemagne,  who  took  that  pas- 
sage for  his  amy  across  the  Alps  in  his  famous  expedition 
against  Astolphns,  the  last  Lombard  sovwsign  but  om  of 
Upper  Italy. 

Aoootding  to  general  vsport,  Uie  bospioe,  ot  monastwy, 
was  bnilt  hf  St.  Bernard  about  aj>.  963 ;  but,  agaiu,  it 
seems  evident  that  there  was  a  monastery,  with  an  abbot, 
styled  of  Mont-Joux,  long  before  (bat  psriod,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  the  present  edifloe.  As  it  is  not  probable  that  ttiis 
pass  into  the  fertile  plaiw  of  Piedmont  was  ever  whoJiy 
abandoned,  and  as  it  must  always  have  exposed  travellers 
to  danger  and  great  fatigue,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  house  of  refoge  was  kept  up  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  or  even  before.  la.  Sanssure  and  other  tra- 
vellers saw  a  number  of  ancient  px-voto  tablets  apd  images 
which  had  been  found  in  the  pass,  where  they  had  been 
ofiered  to  the  pagan  temple  by  the  way-f«isrf  of  old,  in  gra- 
titude for  their  safe  journey. 

The  monastery  of  St.  Bernard  bu  been  twice  consumed 
by  fire.  Its  sainted  founder  is  laid  to  have  lived  fottf  years 
on  the  descdate  spot  The  monks  are  of  the  order  <tf  St 
Augustin.  Considwable  landed  ^perty  was  once  attached 
to  this  humane  and  useftil  establishment,  bnt  it  now  nainly 
depends  on  annual  allovences  made  by  tbc  Swiss  and 
Piedmontese  governments,  and  on  voluntary  donations  of 
private  individuals  and  rich  travellers.  It  extends  relief 
and  eleemosynary  hospitality  (when  needed)  to  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men ;  and,  without  heeding  the  general 
nature  of  monastic  institutions  or  the  distinctions  of  creeds, 
the  Pratestant  Swiss  contribute  as  readily  to  it  as  the  Ca- 
tholic ItaUans.  The  exertions  of  these  monks  to  rescue  lost 
travellers  from  the  snow  and  the  avalanche,  and  tb^  stories 
of  their  dogs,  are  well  known. 

The  monastery  of  the  Great  St  Bernard  is  the  most  ele- 
vated fixed  habitation  in  Europe,  and  dose  upon  the  UmiM 
of  perpetual  snow.  Tremendous  rooks  and  pea>M  rise  above 
it,  to  the  height  according  to  Saussure,  of  66  3  toises,  or  4  ^0 
English  f^,  in  their  highest  part.  About  half  of  the  moun- 
tain-mass may  be  said  to  belong  to  Italy,  and  half  to  Switzer- 
land ;  and  not  &r  from  the  lake  there  is  a  barrier,  marking 
the  frontier  or  line  of  demarcation  betD'een  Piedmont  uid 
the  Valais.  A  torrent  which  descends  towards  Aosta  and 
Italy  is  called  Le  Butier,  and  another  torrent  which  rushes 
in  the  opposite  direction  towards  ^t.  Pierre  and  the  Vsleis 
is  named  La  Drance  du  St  Bernard. 

Besides  the  St.  Bernard,  there  is  the  Littie  St  Bernard, 
which  lies  between  Tarentaise  and  Piedmont  end  forms 
part  of  the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alpa.  This  paieage  is 
scribed  in  the  article  Al>'a. 

See  Saussure,  Vofog*  dans  Its  jupm ;  Bnwkedon'V 
Pcusas  (^the  Ah». 

BSRNARDmES,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Ordet 
of  Religious,  more  frequently  called  Cistercians.  Their 
name  of  Bemajdines  was  derived  fropi  St.  Bernard,  atibot 
of  Clairvaux,  or  Clareval,  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  about 
A.D.  1 1  IS,  who  was  a  great  promoter  of  their  order.  They 
were  called  Cistercjans  from  Cistertiuiq  or  C^lste^nx,  in  the 
bishopric  of  Ch&lons  in  Burgundy,  where  the  order  wsD 
begun  in  the  year  1098  by  Robert  abbot  (rf  Molesne  in 
that  province,  but  brought  into  repute  by  Stephen  Harding, 
an  Englishman,  third  abbot  of  (Msteaux,  who  is  therefore 
reokonM  the  principal  founder.  They  were  also  called 
White  Bilonks  from  the  colour  of  their  habit  Fuller,  in 
his  Worthies,  book  iii.  p.  164,  probably  errs,  when  he  makes 
the  Bemardines  tq  he  a  stricter  ordet  of  Cistercians. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Bemardine  or  Cistercian  Order, 
which  became  very  numerous  in  a  short  time,  were  gene- 
rally founde4  in  solitary  and  uncultivated  places,  apd  were  all 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Uary.  It  was  a  rule  wiU^  tiie  Cis- 
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tercians  not  to  allow  another  house,  even  of  thei.r  own  order, 
to  be  built  within  a  certain  distance.  Stevens,  in  his  con- 
tinuation of  Dugdale"a  Moncuticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  says,  if  we 
may  believe  the  nistorians  of  this  order,  they  bad  in  all  six 
thousand  houses.  The  Hittoire  det  Ordre*  Moruutiques 
tays  that  within  fifty  years  of  its  institution  there  were  five 
hundred  abbeys  of  this  order.  St  Bernard  alone  is  said  to 
have  finmdad  lixty  houses. 

Hie  Beroardmes  w  Cistercians  were  transplanted  into 
En^and  ftom  tbe  abb^of  Aumoae  in  Normandy,  in  1128, 
byWalter  Giffiud,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  placed  them 
in  his  newly-founded  abbey  of  Waverley  in  Surrey.  This 
monastery  was  the  first  house  of  the  Cistercian  Order  esta- 
blished in  England,  although  preoedenoe  was  for  a  while 
claimed  hy  tbe  abbey  of  Furoess  in  Lancashire.  The  *  An- 
nals of  Waverley,"  printed  by  GWe,  give  a  minute  account 
of  the  dispute.  (See  also  Manning  and  Bray's  History  of 
Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  144.)  The  abbot  of  Waverley  had  pre- 
cedence as  well  in  the  chapters  of  the  Cistercian  abbots 
through  England,  as  a  superiority  over  the  whole  order  in 
this  oountry. 

In  the  S6th  Henry  VIII.  the  number  of  Bemardine  or 
Cistercian  abbeys  in  Bngland,  of  which  thirty-six  were 
amtmg  tbe  greater  monasteries,  amounted  to  seventy-five, 
besides  twenty-six  Cistflrcian  nunneries.  Of  the  latter,  one 
only  was  endowed  with  more  than  200/.  per  annum.  Tbe 
total  revenue  of  the  Cistercian  houses  in  England  amounted 
to  18,691'*  l^.6d. 

Stevens,  in  his  work  already  Quoted,  vol.  ii.  p.  23,  has 
translated  a  limg  history  *  Of  the  Original  and  Progress  of 
the  Order  of  Cisternans'  from  the  French  Hiatotre  des 
Ordres  Monastiguet,  &c.,  tom.  v.  pp.  341.  373.  Dugdale 
and  Stevens,  between  them,  have  printed  tbe  rules  and 
regultftions  of  this  order,  with  the  various  bulla  of  confirma- 
tion and  privitege  granted  to  it  by  different  popes.  Stevens 
has  likewise  given  a  list  of  the  learned  men  of  the  Order  of 
Uie  Bemudines  or  Cistereians  in  England,  thirty-six  in 
Dumber.  St.  Bernard's  College  in  Oxford  (since  re-ft)unded 
as  St  John's  Cdlege)  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Chiehele 
in  1437  for  scholars  of  the  Cistercian  Order  who  might  wish 
to  study  in  Oxford,  but  had  no  place  belonging  to  their 
order  in  which  they  could  associate  together,  and  be  relieved 
from  the  inconveniences  of  separation  in  halls  and  inns, 
where  they  could  not  keep  up  their  pecuhar  customs  and 
statutes.  The  figure  of  St  Bernard  still  stands  in  a  niche 
in  the  Mmer  [urt  of  St.  John*B  College  tower. 

St  Alberic,  who  became  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  1099,  drew 
up  the  first  statutes  of  this  order.  The  Harleian  Manu- 
script 3708  (British  Museum),  a  volume  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  contains  another  body  of  statutes  for  the  order, 
compiled  in  the  years  1289  and  1300. 

The  habit  of  this  order  was  a  white  oassoek  with  a  nar- 
low  scapulary,  and  over  that  a  black  gown  when  the  monk 
went  amoad.  but  a  white  one  when  be  went  to  church.  The 
lay  brethren  were  elad  in  dark  eolour.  Stevens  represents 
the  habit  to  have  been  a  little  diflferent  In  his  Contin.  of 
Me  Montuticon,  vol.  ii.,  he  gives  a  plate  of  a  Cistercian 
monk  with  his  cowl,  p.  29 ;  another  of  a  monk  without  his 
cowl,  p.  30  ;  and  a  third  of  a  Cistercian  nun,  p.  31. 

The  abbot  of  Cisteaux  in  Burgundy  continued  to  be  the 
superior  general  and  father  of  the  whole  Bemardine  or  Cis- 
tercian Order  till  the  French  Revolution.  He  was  first 
counsellor,  as  soon  as  he  was  elected  abbot,  in  the  parliament 
of  Dyon. 

(Compare  Tsxm.  Notit,  Monast.  edit  1767.  pref.  pp.  ix. 
X.;  Dugdale's  Monatticon,  new  edit  vol.  v.  pp.  219.  236; 
Hut.  de$  Ordrea  Moniutiques ;  and  Stevens,  tupra.) 

BERNAY,  atowD  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Bure, 
about  ninety-two  or  ninety-three  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Paris, 
through  Mantes  and  Evreux.  It  is  on  the  left  or  N.W. 
bank  of  the  little  river  Charentonne,  which  a  few  miles 
bdow  the  town  flows  into  the  Rille.  a  feeder  of  the  Seine. 
It  ia  in  49°  6'  N.  lat.,  and  0^  34'  E.  long,  from  Greenwich. 

Bemay  possessed,  before  the  Revolution,  several  religious 
houses,  the  principid  of  which  was  »  Benedictine  abbey  of 
the  congregation  .of  St.  Maur,  founded  a.d.  1013,  by  Judith, 
wife  of  Richard  II.,  Duke  of  Normandy.  The  church  of 
this  abbey,  though  not  parochial,  was  the  chief  place  of 
worship  in  the  place,  and  in  it  the  clergy  assembled  both 
fr(Hn  the  town  and  suburbs,  in  order  to  form  general  pro- 
eattion*.  There  were  two  parish  chmebea,  one  in  the  city 
■nd  one  in  the  anbmibs ;  and  two  hrapitals,  one  of  them 
founded  1^  St.  Louis.   In  the  eariy  part  and  middle  of  the 


last  century  the  trade  of  Bernay  consisted  in  corn  tnd 
woollen  and  linen  cloth.  U  had  then  four  fairs,  the  pria- 
cipal  of  which  was  held  either  'on  or  just  before  Palm 
Sunday  (authorities  vary  as  to  the  exact  time),  and  a 
weekly  market  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  not  aaij  of 
the  neighbourhood,  but  of  more  distant  parts.  ExpUly.  in 
1 762,  gives  the  population  at  about  8000.  In  tbe  Didiom- 
noire  Unioersei  de  la  Rttnce,  1804,  it  is  stated  at  £473 ; 
perhaps  the  destruction  of  tbe  religious  houaei  and  the 
decay  trf"  trade  had  caused  the  diminution.  Aeeording  to 
the  census  of  1 832  the  population  of  ^e  town  was  4480,  and 
of  the  whole  commune  6605. 

At  present  there  are  considerable  maaufhctnres  of  woollen 
cloth,  flannel,  linens,  cotton  yarn,  dimities,  wax,  lealber, 
glass,  and  paper.  There  is  an  annual  fair,  one  of  tbe  most 
considerable  in  France,  especially  for  the  sale  of  hoiaes.  It 
is  said  that  above  40,000  persons  are  drawn  together  to  this 
fair.  Besides  their  own  manufactures  the  inhabitants  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country — cattle,  grais, 
cider,  and  perry.  There  are  a  theatre,  a  high  school,  an 
hospital,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Bemay  has  a  trtfruno/ 
de  commerce  for  settlement  of  mercantile  disputes,  and 
it  is  the  seat  of  e  subprefecture. 

Hie  lOToodtssement  of  Bernay  contained,  in  1833,  a  po- 
pulation of  82,838. 

BERNBURG.  or  ANH  ALT-BE  RNBXJRG,  a  duchy  in 
the  north  of  Germany,  forming  part  of  the  triple  duchy  of 
Anhalt  consists  of  disjointed  territories  lying  Iwtween  the 
Hars  Mountains  and  the  rivers  Saale  and  Elbe,  and  ex- 
tends from  51°  40'  to  510  59'  N.  lat  and  from  10°  59'  to 
12°  36'  E.  long.  The  area  of  this  duchy  is  about  336  square 
miles.  It  is  encompassed  by  the  PrusBian  dominions  on 
every  side,  except  on  the  west,  where  an  isolated  district 
of  it  is  bounded  by  the  domains  of  Blankenburg  belonging 
to  Brunswick.'  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  tbe  kiwer  duchy 
comprising  the  territories  on  the  Saale,  Wipper,  Bude.  and 
Fuhne,  together  with  the  bsdiiwick  of  Groei-Miihlingen,  on 
the  left  hank  of  the  Saale,  and  that  of  Koswig.  on  the  rig^ 
hank  of  the  Elbe ;  and  tbe  upper  duchy,  whiim  comprebeDds 
the  territory  next  the  Lower  Harz.  The  greatest  length  of 
Bernburg  is  from  the  south-western  to  uie  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  principality  of  Anhalt  a  distance  of  about 
sixty-four  miles.  The  surface  of  the  latter  sub-division, 
though  very  mountainous  and  full  of  woods  and  forests,  is 
intersected  by  a  number  of  delightfhl  and  productive  valleys, 
and  enlivened  with  rivers  and  mountain  streams ;  few  scenes 
are  more  picturesque,  indeed,  than  tlie  country  round  Bal- 
lenstedt  Harzgerode,  and  the  Alexis  baths  in  the  valley  of 
Selke.  The  Harx,  which  subsides  in  the  plains  of  tbe 
upper-duchy,  is  the  only  range  of  mountains  in  Anhalt- 
Bemlnirg,  end  is  not  only  interesting  in  a  mineraIog;ical 
point  ol  view,  but  of  much  importance  to  tbe  ducb^  bom  its 
mines.  Tbe  lower  duchy,  one  portion  of  which  lies  on  the 
Saale  and  the  other  on  ^e  right  hank  of  the  Elbe^  id  an 
almost  uninterrupted  flat  and  possesses  a  productive  smL 
It  is  watered  by  the  Fuhne  and  Wipper,  two  miaor  riven 
flowing  into  the  Saale,  which  likewise  receives  the  Bode  and 
its  tributary  the  Selke,  the  two  streams  that  run  through 
the  upper  duchy.  All  the  rivers  which  water  Anbalt-Bem- 
burg  belong,  therefore,  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.  Among 
the  small  lakes,  or  rather  sheets  of  water,  in  this  duchy, 
the  most  considerable  are,  the  Blasser-See,  the  Rose,  and 
the  Strenge.  The  only  mineral  spring  of  note  is  the  AJexis 
Bad,  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east  of  Harzgerode.  in  tbe 
upper  duchy,  whose  sulphurous  waters  and  pleasing  en- 
virons attract  numerous  viaitorg.  The  dimate  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  but  is  in  general 
healthy.  In  the  more  elevated  districts  about  Gfintersbetg, 
where  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  northerly  winds,  the  flniit  in 
some  years  does  not  ripen,  and  the  harvest isalbitai^t  later 
than  in  the  lower  districts.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  proof  of  tbe  salubrity  of  the  climate  in  the  excess  of  the 
births  over  the  deaths  for  the  period  between  the  years  1817 
and  1830,  in  which  the  former  were  18,720,  and  tbe  latter 
were  not  more  than  12,415.  There  is  considerable  di\iersity 
in  the  products  of  the  two  sub-divisions  of  Anhalt-Bemburf;. 
The  lower  duchy  yields  every  kind  of  grain  in  abundance, 
peas  and  beans,  vegetables,  flax,  and  a  small  quantity  t4 
tobacco ;  the  growth  of  wine  about  Bernburg  is  on  the  in- 
crease, and  fhiit  is  plentifhl  in  all  parts.  Of  homed  catUe 
there  is  a  sufficiency ;  sheep  are  numerous,  and  the  breed 
has  been  greatly  improved  of  late  years ;  the  want  of  pasture 
impedes  the  rearing  of  horses,  the  stronger  species  of  wfaidi 
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an  moiUyimported  fnm  foreign  parts ;  swine  are  uniTemlly 
reared.  Bxeept  in  the  district  of  Koswig,  the  lover  duchy 
i»  dependent  upon  its  neighbours  for  timber  and  ftiel ;  its 
mineral  products  are  coal,  lime,  gypsum,  red  earth,  clay,  and 
■udstMie ;  game  and  Ash  aboiuicC  and  among  the  latter  the 
aalmon  of  the  Saale  is  in  repute.  The  productions  of  the 
ui^r  duchy  are  <^a  very  dissimilar  character:  here,  the  soil 
being  moontaioons  and  stony,  the  growth  of  grain  is  inade- 
quate to  the  consumption ;  Uttle  wfaeat  or  barley  is  raised,  but 
the  cultiTation  of  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  peas,  and  turnips  for 
cattle  is  extensive ;  tlax  is  also  grown  about  Hoym.  Horned 
cattle  are  abundant,  but  the  breeding  of  horses  is  incon- 
siderable :  there  is  plenty  of  red  and  black  game,  as  well  as 
of  fish.  The  most  valuable  products  of  this  part  of  Anhalt- 
Beraburg  are,  however,  timber  and  minerals,  among  which 
'we  may  mention  iron  (1000  tons),  silver  ore  (1400  marks), 
lead  (150  tons),  copper,  vitriol  (600  ewt),  sulphur,  coals, 
sandstone,  and  marble. 

The  duchy  is  by  no  means  a  manufiwturing  counb-y.  Its 
cluef  products  ore  iron  and  steel  ware,  yams,  linens,  wool- 
lens, uid  flann^  articles  of  Wood,  porcelain,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  it  exports  butter,  some  grain.  wtxA,  timber,  iron,  and 
ironware.  The  breweries  and  distilleries  only  produce  suffi- 
cient for  the  internal  demand ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  supply  of  lime,  millatoiws,  and  tiles.  There  are  four 
smelting  Ainiaees,  two  sulphur-bouses,  a  vitriol  manufac- 
tory, and  gunpowder  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Selke ;  a 
large  paper-miU  at  Bemburg,  a  saw-miU  at  Gemroda,  a 
manu&etory  of  arras  at  the  same  plsce ;  and  coke  is  made 
in  Tarioas  parts  of  the  upper  duchy.  Some  writers  mention 
other  manufactures  as  existing  in  Anhalt-Bernburg.  but 
they  are  no  loi^^  in  operatton.  or  never  existed  at  all.  In 
&ct,  tiie  inhabitanta  And  full  employnient  in  agricultun, 
miniiw,  and  with  their  woods  and  Rwests,  which  extuid  over 
a  surraee  of  about  sixty-three  square  miles,  or  nearly  one- 
flAh  of  the  entire  surfoee  of  the  michy. 

Little  is  known  of  the  financial  state  of  the  duchy. 
Lindner  says,  in  his  excellent  votk.  on  the  three  duchies 
(Dessau,  Bembui^,  and  Kothen),  that  the  revenues  may  be 
estimated  at  450,000  gulden,  about  41,250/.,  and  the  amount 
of  public  debt  at  600,000  gulden,  about  55,000/. 

Anhalt-Bernburg  contains  seven  towns,  one  market-vil- 
lage, and  sixty  oUier  villages.  In  1830  the  number  of 
houses  was  6547,  and  of  inha4>itants  43,325  ;  of  the  latier 
19,91 7  in  the  bwer,  and  33,408 in  the  upper  duchy.  Lindner 
states  the  previous  increase  to  have  been  from  34,193  in 
1805  to  37,047  in  1817,  and  39.618  in  1827.  Upon  these 
data  wa  may  assnme  tiie  ]p»sent  population  to  he  about 
45,000  souls. 

The  form  of  government  U  that  of  an  unlimited  nHRwrchy- 
Religion  and  education  are  under  the  oontroul  of  the  oon> 
sistcny  of  BemlHirg,  which  is  composed  of  three  clerical  mem- 
bers and  a  government  assessor,  and  is  independent  of  llie 
prince  in  all  ecclesiastical  matters.  A  union  hu  been  brought 
about  between  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
persuasions.  The  state  of  public  education  is  very  satisfac- 
tory ;  8000  children,  nearly  one-flAh  of  the  whole  population, 
attend  the  national  schools,  over  which  local  supervision  is 
everywhere  exercised.  Each  bailiwick,  town  and  village 
BU|iports  its  own  tooot,  under  its  own  board,  with  partial 
assistance  from  the  government,  and  under  the  supei> 
intendenoe  of  the  consistory.  The  medical  police  of  the 
duehy.  and  every  sanitory  regulation,  are  intrusted  to  the 
madioal  board  at  Eallenstedt. 

Tlie  military  consist  of  a  corps  of  sharpshooters,  370 
strong,  and  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  ducal  guard  at 
Bemburg.  The  landsturm,  or  national  guards,  of  1814 
mustered  7328  foot  and  140  horse;  and  the  contingent 
which  Anhalt-Bernburg  is  bound  to  supply  for  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  370  infantry. 

(Lindner,  Hittory  and  Detcriptxon  of  the  Country  of 
Atthalt;  Crome's  AnheUt-Btmlmrg ;  Haaael's  States  of 
Qermany  ;  Stein,  von  Schlieben,  Sse.) 

The  seven  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Bo-nburg  are  Ballen- 
stedt,  Bemburg,  Koswig.  Karzgerode,  Hoym.  Gerarode. 
and  Giinthersber^ : — 

Ballenttadi  is  situated  on  the  summit  and  side  of  a  hill 
at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Horz,  in  51"  43'  N.  lat..  1 1°  18'  E. 
long. ;  and  is  composed  the  Old  Town,*encirded  by  a  wall 
with  two  entranees,  the  New  Town,  whii^  is  open,  ond  the 
avmua  and  new  street,  by  which  Xha  ducal  palace  on  an 
a^liaosnt  hill  is  united  with  the  town.  The  Old  as  wdl  as 
«  portion  of  ^  New  Town  is  confined  and  ill-constructed ; 


but  tiie  avenue  and  new  street,  which  are  adwned  witL 
two  rows  of  chestnut  trees,  between  which  there  is  a  foot- 
way with  roads  outside  of  them,  form  a  handsome  street 
rather  more  than  a  mile  in  length.  Hie  Cld  Town  eon- 
tains  a  church,  synagogue,  hospital,  and  the  puUie  offioeK 
The  New  Town  is  embellished  with  Ae  palaee,  the  main 
body  of  which  is  of  antient  oonitruction.  This  residence  is 
beautifhlly  situated,  and  the  view  from  its  elevated  terrace 
is  delightful ;  its  appendages  are  a  church,  theatre,  and 
riding-house,  besides  pleasure-grounds,  a  small  picture* 
gallery,  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  chiefly  modem,  a  cabinet 

Anoalt  coins,  and  a  collection  of  minerals,  which  is  verj- 
compleCe  so  far  as  regards  the  products  of  that  part  of  the 
Han  Mountains  which  lie  within  the  territorj-  of  Anhalt. 
There  are  extensive  out-offices  and  yards,  called  the  Vorwerk, 
also  attached  to  the  castle ;  among  them  are  a  spacious 
sheep-walk,  a  brewery,  where  the  celebrated  *  Ballenstedter 
Lagerbier*  is  mode,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory.  Ballenstedt 
is  the  residence  of  the  ducal  court  and  the  seat  of  justice,  as 
well  as  of  the  medical  board  and  board  of  works  for  the 
duchy.  The  town  is  mainly  supported  by  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  possesses  considerable  manufactures  of  flannel, 
linens,  and  pottery.ware.  The  Gleitel,  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  runs  through  it,  and  drives  some  flour  and  oil  mills ; 
it  has  four  fairs  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  they  are  not  of 
much  moment  The  population  amounted  to  1301  souU  in 
1708,  2500  in  1800.  and  3740  in  1830.  when  it  contained 
several  Jewish  fomiliee.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  baili- 
wick of  the  same  nam^  the  inbabitanti  of  which  are  esti- 
mated at  6100. 

In  the  upper  duchy  likewise  are  Hoym,  on  the  Selke,  an 
<n>en  town,  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Ballenstedt,  with  a 
chnroh.  town-hall,  three  large  mills,  and  about  2300  inha- 
bitants ;  Qmnrode,  an  open,  ill-constmcted  town,  built  on  a 
deelivi^at  the  foot  of  the  Han,  about  three  miles  to  the 
vest  ofBallenstedt,  with  two  chnrohes,  some  old  monastic 
buildings,  mills,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  about  2050  souls; 
Ountk^tberge,  about  ten  miles  south-west  of  BaUenstedC 
an  old  open  town,  lying  in  a  small  valley  encircled  hy 
fiuests,  and  containing  a  church,  an  antient  burgh  in  rains, 
and  between  700  and  800  inhabitants ;  and,  l^tly.  Harz- 
gerode,  situated  in  a  deep  hollow,  about  five  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Ballenstedt,  in  5t°  38'  N.  lat  It  is  of  as 
early  a  date  as  the  year  961,  is  encompassed  by  a  wall,  and 
contains  a  decayed  ducal  residence,  a  church,  town-hall, 
school,  and  about  2400  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  the 
dncal  boards  of  mines,  and  woods  and  forests. 

Btn^Htrgt  the  chief  town  of  the  districts  which  compose 
the  lower  duchy,  and  lie  alon^  the  banks  of  the  Elbe 
and  Saole,  is  a  large  town,  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions  by  the  Saale,  in  51°  47'  N.  lat.,  1 V*  45'  E.  long., 
and  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  ttom  the  influx 
of  that  river  into  the  Elbe.  It  consists  of  three  quar- 
ters, the  Old  and  New  Towns  on  the  left  bank,  and  the 
Bergstadt,  or  Mount-town,  on  tfae  right  bank  of  the  Saale ; 
the  last  is  open,  and  the  two  first  are  surrounded  by  a 
wall  with  four  gates.  They  are  connected  by  a  stone 
bridge.  173  feet  long  and  23  feet  broad,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  which,  from  the  Old  Town  on  the  north- 
west side,  is  a  fine  gate.  From  this  bridge  to  the  New 
Town  gate  runs  a  handsome  street,  about  1200  paces  in 
length,  part  of  its  line  being  formed  by  the  market-place ; 
on  the  whole,  the  town  is  well-built,  dean,  and  well-paved. 
The  Abntnt-towu  Ues  partly  on  the  rapid  declivity,  and 

fartly  at  the  top  of  the  high  ground  wfakm  skirts  the  Saale. 
t  has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of  the  superior  eligibility 
of  its  site  ;  and  contains  the  castle,  situated  on  a  steep  iiilf. 
in  which  the  heir-apparent  usually  resides,  with  an  orangery, 
play-house,  riding-house.  &c,  the  town-hall,  house  of  in- 
dustry, mint,  and  an  earthenware  manufactory.  There  ate 
three  churches,  several  dd  chapels,  a  synagogue,  asylums 
for  orphans  and  widows,  six  scnoots,  and  many  benevolent 
institutions  in  Bemburg.  Its  population  was  4018  in  the 
year  1 797,  and  at  present  amounts  to  upwards  of  6000. 

Komrig,  likewise  in  the  lower  duchy,  is  a  very  antient 
open  town,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  seven  miles 
west  of  Wittenberg  in  Prussian  Saxony,  and  near  the  ex- 
treme eastern  border  of  the  duehy.  It  has  a  church  and 
chapel,  a  synagogue,  a  duoal  residence,  a  brewery,  and  some 
small  manufactures,  with  a  population  of  about  UOO  souls. 

BERNERS,  JULYANS,  or  JULIANA,  otherwiie 
BARKERS  or  BARNES,  one  of  the  earliest  female 
writen  in  England,  is  supposed  to  hawllm  bmifam 
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the  l»tter  end  of  the  fburteenth  century  at  Roding  Bernen. 
In  the  hundred  of  Dunmow,  and  county  of  Essex.  The 
received  report  is,  that  she  was  daughter  of  Sir  James 
Berners,  of  Roding  Berners,  knight,  whoK  son  Richard 
(created  Lord  Berners  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.)  was  the 
father  of  the  translator  of  Froissart ;  and  that  she  was  once 
pnoiess  of  Sopewell  Nunnery  in  Hertfordshire.  It  seems 
that  she  was  aUve  in  1460.  Holingshed  places  bar  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  eaUing  her  •  Julian  Bemeg, 
a  gentlewoman  endued  with  excellent  pfte»  botbe  of  body 
and  minde,  [who]  wrote  certaine  treatues  of  hawking  and 
hunting,  delighting  greatly  hirself  in  those  exercises  and 

Eastimes.  She  wrote  also  a  booke  of  the  laves  of  armes  and 
nowledge  apperteyning  to  heraldes.'  This  seems  the 
amount  .of  all  the  information  concerning  this  lady  which 
can  now  be  traced,  and  even  these  scanty  particulars  have 
in  some  instances  been  doubted.  The  further  particulars 
which  are  given  in  many  notices  of  her  appear  to  oave  crept 
in  gradually  from  the  desire  of  successive  writers  to  give 
something  of  novelty  to  their  accounts. 

The  following  is  Uie  collected  title  of  the  treatises  attri- 
buted to  Juliana  Berners,  as  printed  together  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde  in  1486.  '  The  Treatyses  perteynyng  to  Hawlt- 
ynge,  Huntynee,  and  Fyasbynge  with  an  Angle ;  and  also 
a  right  nofaie  Treatyse  ci  the  Lygnage  of  Cot  Armours, 
endynge  wifh  a  Treatise  which  specyfyeth  of  Blasynge  of 
Armys.'  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  investigations  seem  to 
have  thrown  all  the  light  on  the  subject  of  the  book  and  its 
author  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  narrows  the  claims  of 
Juliana  to  a  small  portion  of  the  treatise  on  hawking,  the 
whole  of  the  treatise  upon  hunting,  a  short  list  of  the  beasts 
of  the  chace,  and  another  short  list  of  persons,  beasts,  fbwls, 
&c.  The  great  interest  attached  to  the  subjects  of  this  work 
occasioned  the  treatises  to  be  among  the  very  first  that 
were  put  to  press  on  the  introduction  of  printing  into  this 
country,  when  they  were  printed  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Albans, 
on  whidi  the  nunnery  of  Sopewell  was  dependent.  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  been  printed  in  1481,  and  it 
is  certain  that  one  was  printed  in  1486.  It  seems  that 
the  person  who  then  preimed  them  for  tius  press  had  it  in 
view  to  furnish  a  manual  of  what  was  considered  the  nsefhl 
knowledge  of  the  day,  and  therefore  incorporated  in  one 
volume  treatises  by  different  hands.  The  colophon  to  the 
treatise  on  fishing  (which  is  the  best  of  the  four],  states 
that  it  was  introdui-ed  in  order  that  it  might  be  better  known 
than  it  would  Ik  if  *  enprynted  allone  by  itself  and  put  in 
a  lytyll  plaunfiet.'  The  colophon  to  the  treatise  on  heraldry 
also  describes  it  as  translated  and  compiled  at  St.  Albans. 
Among  its  objects,  it  professes  to  teach  '  how  gentylmen 
shall  be  knowen  from  ungentylmen.'  The  '  Treatise  on 
Hunting/  which  is  the  undoubted  work  of  Juliana  Berners, 
describes  the  manner  in  which  various  animals  are  to  be 
hunted,  and  explains  the  terms  employed  in  venery.  The 
information  is  hitched  into  rhyme,  but,  as  Mr.  Ellis  remarks, 
'  has  no  resemblance  to  poetry.'  All  the  other  treiUises 
are  in  plain  prose.  A  fao-aimile  reprint  of  the  whole  of 
Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition,  was  mode  in  1610,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hazlewood,  whose  prefixed  dissertations 
seem  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of  information  con- 
cerning the  'Book  ^f  St.  Albans.'  Only  150  copies  of  this 
fac-simile  edition  were  printed.  Speaking  of  this  work, 
Warton  remarks  :  '  From  an  abbess  disposed  to  turn  author 
we  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  manual  of  meditations 
for  the  closet,  or  select  rules  for  making  salvos  or  distilling 
strong  waters.  But  the  diversions  of  the  Geld  were  not 
thouglit  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  religious  lady  of 
this  eminent  rank,  who  resembled  an  abbot  in  respect  of  ex- 
ercising an  extensive  manorial  jurisdiction,  and  who  hawked 
and  hunted  in  common  with  other  ladies  of  distinction.' 

We  are  quite  satisfied  with  this  account;  but  Hazlewood, 
who  cannot  reconcile  it  with  the  rigid  rules  of  (he  Sopewell 
nunnery,  and  with  the  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  the  work  displays,  oifers  some  conjectures 
as  to  the  history  of  this  remarkable  lady,  with  the  view  of 
uniting 'all  the  supposed  characteristics  of  our  authoress, 
without  violating  probabiUty  or  distorting  consistency.'  As, 
however,  this  is  all  matter  of  conjecture,  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  his  prefixed  '  Biographical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices,'  from  which,  and  the  annexed  reprint,  the  present 
article  has  chiefly  been  drawn. 

(See  also  Dibdin's  continuation  of  Ames'it  Tt/pogrophical 
Antiquilie* ;  WarttHi's  History  <if  English  Poetry ;  %Uia's 
aptamnu  ^  the  Earln  BngUt^  Poett,  ^c.) 


BERNERS,  JOHN  BOURCHIBR.  LORD,  w  bom 

about  the  year  1474.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Bourchier,  who  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Bourcbier 
the  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ewe  by  bit  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.  This  Sir  John  was  created  Lord  Beroers 
in  honour  of  the  family  of  his  wi&  Margery,  who  was  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Richard  Lord  Bernsn*  tlw  fiUbw, 
it  is  supposed,  of  Juliana  Berners,  the  authoress  of  part  flf 
the  famous  book  m  fleU-iports.  Admitting  tbs  pnsumptne 
evidmee  in  fiiyour  of  Jukaiia'a  cMiiiezion  widi  titis  ftaily, 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  two  persons  in  it,  of  diffisrent  sexes, 
so  honourably  disUnguhdiea, — one  as  perhaps  the  earliest 
female  writer  of  this  country,  and  the  other  as  one  of  the  first 
noblemen  who  condescended  to  think  literature  worthy  of 
their  attention.  In  this  respect  he  was  only  preceded  in 
point  of  time  by  three  noblemen,  none  of  wh<Hn  equalled 
him  in  reputation ;  Ibr  Cobham  wrote  only  just  enough  to 
make  him  an  author,  and  Tiptoft,  Eaii  of  Wwcester,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  aro  more  distinguished  as  patrons  of  literature 
than  as  authors.  Fuller,  who  also  meiUioos  Berners  as  the 
fourth  literary  nobleman,  prefers  him  to  all  of  tbem  ex- 
cept Tiptoft ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  gnnnds  of  this 
exception,  as  the  translations  of  Tiptoft  are  not  near  so 
impwtant  as  those  of  Lord  Bemen.  In  tins  estimate  Ijocd 
Yaux  is  not  considered  as  a  ivedeoessor  but  ai  a  oontom- 
porary  of  Lord  Berners,  aod  is  therefore  not  included. 

The  Bourchier  family  adhered  to  the  house  of  York 
during  die  war  of  the  R(»es ;  and  Sir  Humphrey  Bourchier 
was  Ulled  at  the  batUe  of  Bamet  in  1471  m  support  of  its 
cause,  being,  according  to  Hall,  the  only  person  of  rank  on 
Edward's  side  who  was  slain  in  the  action.  His  son,  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  succeeded  his  grandfother 
when  he  was  only  seven  years  of  age ;  and  when  h^  was 
only  eleven  the  Order  of  Uie  Bath  was  given  him  by  Ed- 
ward IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  betrothment  of  the  youi^ 
Duke  of  York  to  the  daughter  of  the  Dukeof  Norfolk.  Loi4 
Berners  was  sent  to  Oxford  at  an  early  age,  as  was  thm  the 
custom,  and  Wood  believes,  but  is  not  certain,  that  he  was 
educated  atBalliol  College ;  smd^adds.  *  after  be  bad  Left  the 
univwsi^  he  traveled  i^  divers  ootmtries,  and  returned  a 
master  <»  several  (not  teoen,  as  some  aeeovnts  nusqnote 
Wood)  languages,  and  a  complete  eoitleman-'  His  yoath 
and  absence  prevented  him  from  taking  any  part  in  public 
affairs  untU  Henry  VII.  had  establislwd  himself  on  the 
throne.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  usurpation  of  Richard 
III.  made  the  Bourchier  family  favourable  to  Henry.  They 
supported  bim.  and  he  was  ultimately  crowned  by  Cardinal 
Bourchier,  the  grand-uncle  of  Lord  Berners. 

Lord  Berners  was  first  called  to  parliament  in  the  eleventh 
of  Henry  VII.  by  the  style  of  John  Bourgchier,  Lord  of 
Berners aiid  it  seems  that  he  bad  previou^y  attended  the 
king  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne  in  the  year  1492.  He  first 
acquired  personal  distinction  and  the  favourable  regard  of 
the  king  by  (be  active  part  be  took  in  putting  down  a  some- 
what alarming  insurrection  which  in  1497  broke  oat  in 
Cornwall,  headed  by  Michael  Joseph,  a  blacksmith,  and  a 
lawyer  named  Flammock,  and  aftarwaida  supported  by 
Lord  Audley.  He  appears  to  hare  become  a  favourite  of 
Henry  VIU.  very  soon  after  his  accession,  and  he  had  the 
rare  fortune  of  retaining  his  favour  to  the  lost.  He  was 
captain  of  the  pioneers  at  the  siege  of  Terouenne  in  1513, 
during  which  bis  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  ofiice  appears 
to  have  been  very  serviceable  to  the  army.  About  two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
for  life ;  and  about  the  same  time  was  one  of  the  splendid 
train  of  nobles,  knights,  and  ladies  appointed  to  escort  to 
Abbeville  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king's  sister,  who  by  the 
peace  of  1514  was  to  be  married  to  Louis  XII.  of  France. 
In  the  year  ISIti  Lord  Berners  was  associated  with  John 
Kite,  Archbishop  of-  Arqaagb.  in  an  embassy  to  Spain, 
(^tensibly  for  the  purpose  of  congratulating  the  yonng  king 
Cluirles  on  his  accession,  but  in  reality  in  the  nope  of  de- 
taching him  from  the  interests  of  the  French  king  Frands, 
and  oforinging  him  over  to  the  views  of  Wolsey,  the  pope, 
and  the  emperor.  No  result  of  importance  followed  this 
mission,  whicU  departed  from  Spain  in  January.  1519,  Lord 
Berners  being  at  that  time  in  very  bod  health.  After  this 
his  age  and  growing  in&rmities  occasioned  him  to  live  miusfa 
in  retiremcni  in  his  government  at  Calais,  to  which  im- 
portant office  he  appears  to  have  been  appointed  soon  after 
his  return  from  Spain.  He  remained  in  this  situation  until 
his  death,  on  the  19th  of  Ifareh,  ISSj^^devoting  Jiis  Iomiim 
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to  those  literaiy  nntettldiig*  ftr  which  alone  he  is  now 
ramembeied. 

His  great  woric,  the  tnmslation  of  V^nrissait'a  ChronMes, 
wu  undertaken  hf  the  kill's  command,  and  the  first 
Tblame  was  printed  by  Pnison  in  the  year  15S3,  and  the 
■eeond  volmne  in  1524.  For  oommon  use  this  translation 
has  now  been  superseded  by  the  modem  one  of  Mr.  Johnes ; 
bat  we  nererthdess  ngoice  that  I.or1  Bemers's  translation 
was  reprinted  in  1812,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr.  Utterson, 
who  very  properly  considered  that  it  was  still  of  great  value 
for  tbe  appropriate  colours  with  wUoh  it  pourtrays  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  our  ancestors.  '  Considering,'  says  this 
editor,  *  the  unusual  task  imposed  upon  him,  that  of  trans- 
lating so  voluminous  a  work  into  the  English  language, 
which  was  very  seldom  used  as  a  vehicle  for  aught  but  col- 
loquial purposes,  we  cannot  but  feel  admiration  at  the  man- 
net  in  which  the  task  was  completed  This  having 

been  the  flist  historical  work  of  magnitude  in  the  English 
langoage,  the  title  of  a  Talmble  if  not  the  earliest  English 
elassie  writeTt  may  be  conceded  to  his  lordship,  althoojgln  his 
ptDduetlon  was  not  original.'  Tbe  other  works  oT  Lord 
Bemers  are  thus  characterized  by  Horace  Watpole : — 

'  OUwrs  of  bis  works  were  a  wfaimsical  medley  of  trans- 
latians  from  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  novels,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  mode  then,  as  they  were  aftonrBrds 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  11., 

*  WlwD  vr'rj  flow'ry  courtier  wrott  ronaBce.' 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  works  thus  noticed : — 

'  The  Hystorye  of  the  moost  noble  and  ralyaunt  knyght, 
Arthur  of  Lytell  Brytayne '  The  aatient,  honourable,  fa- 
mous, and  delightftil  Historic  of  Huon  of  Bourdeux,  enter- 
laced  with  the  Love  of  many  Ladies '  The  Golden  Boke  of 
Marcus  Aurelius all  translations  from  the  French.  *  The 
Castle  of  Love,'  from  the  Spanish.  He  also  composed  a 
work,  *  Of  the  Duties  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Calais ;  and  a 
oomedj  called, '  Ite  in  vineam  meam,'  which  was  usually 
acted  in  the  ^eat  ehunh  of  Calais  after  vespers.  Neither 
of  the  two  last-named  works  were  printed,  and  it  is  not 
known  whether  tbe  comedy  was  in  Latin  or  English. 

(Prelhce  to  Utterson's  edition  of  Lord  Bemers'  transla- 
tion ;  Wood's  Alhentp  Oxoni«n»e»,  by  Bliss ;  Walpole's 
Rayial  and  Noble  Authori,  &c.) 

BBRNI,  FRANCESCO,  was  bom  about  1490  at  Lam- 
porecchio,  a  village  of  the  Val  di  Nievole  in  Tuscany,  of  a 
noble  bat  poor  family.  He  studied  for  the  church,  and  be- 
came a  priest.  Having  gone  to  Rome  to  try  his  fortune, 
he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Divizio  da  Bibbiena,  his 
oountrrman  and  relative,  who  was  in  great  favour  with 
Leo  X.  After  tbe  cardinal's  death,  he  passed  into  the 
service  of  tbe  cardinal's  nephew,  Angelo  Divizio,  a  prelate 
of  the  court  of  Rome.  We  are  not  told  in  what  capacity  he 
served  either  the  unde  or  the  nephew,  hut  Bemi  complains 
that  neiUier  of  them  did  any  thing  to  better  his  fortune, 
and  he  svrs  he  was  driven  want  to  seek  a  more  liberal 
msstet.  His  next  emplojrment  was  as  secreUiry  to  Ghiberti, , 
who  was  datario  to  Pope  Clement  VIL,  and  also  bishop  of 
Verona;  but,  according  to  his  own  confession,  he  found 
himself  little  qualified  for  his  otSce.  In  fact,  Berni  was 
.die,  dissipated,  and  continually  in  love  with  some  woman  or 
other.  He  contrived,  however,  to  remain  with  Ghiberti  for 
seven  years,  during  which  he  accompanied  his  master,  or 
was  sent  by  him  on  business,  to  several  parts  of  Italy.  He 
was  present  at  the  plunder  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Grermans  in  1527,  of  which  he  speaks  in  his  'Orlando  In- 
namorato.'  (See  canto  xiv.  st.  23-27  of  Molint's  edition, 
Floretice,  1827.)  About  the  year  1330,  or  1531,  he  left 
Ghib«ti  and  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  made  a  canon 
of  the  ea^edral,  a  preforment  which  enabled  him  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  affluence  mc  the  rest  of  his  davs.  His  facetious- 
ness  and  social  conviviality  tecommended  him  to  the  Duke 
Aleseandn,  as  irell  as  to  bis  cousin.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medfci,  the  son  of  Oialiano,  and  nephew  of  Leo  X.  The 
two  cousins  were  secret  enemies,  and  Cardinal  Ippolito. 
through  jealousy  or  ambition,  favoured  the  pr^ects  of  the 
FTorentine  malcontents,  who  wished  to  shake  off  the  tyran- 
nical yoke  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Ippolito,  however,  died 
suddenly  in  1535,  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of 
hfs  domestics,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  generally  believed, 
of  the  duke.  A  story  became  current  soon  after,  that  Berni, 
who  was  intimate  with  both,  had  been  solicited  by  Ales- 
sandro to  poison  Ippolito,  and  at  the  same  time  by  Ippolito 
to  pmson  Alessandro,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
ftutal,  be  WIS  himself  poisoned  by  one  of  the  two  rivals. 


Bat  Benu  survived  Ippolito  one  year,  when  neither  the 
esr^nal  could  any  longer  poison  him,  nor  the  duke  stood 
any  mora  in  need  of  Berai's  instmmentality.  Besides,  the 
well-known  jocalar,  good-humoured,  and  careless  disposition 
of  Bemi  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  codld  be  thought  a  fit 
instmment  for  such  a  crime.  Accordingly,  Haszuchell:  and 
other  critics  have  utterly  discarded  the  story  as  having  no 
foundation  in  truth. 

The  epoch  of  Bemi's  death  has  been  long  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute :  some  place  it  in  1543,  but  Molini,  in  the  introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  *  Orlando '  above-mentioned,  fixes  it  on 
the  26th  of  May,  1536,  on  the  autboriW  of  Salvino  Salvini'a 
chronological  register  of  the  canons  of  the  cathedral.  The 
latter  years  of  Berni's  life  were  spent  at  Florence  or  in  its 
neighbourhood,  in  a  dissipated  sort  of  existence.  That  was 
an  age  of  general  profligacy,  and  Bemi  shared  in  the  com- 
mon licentiousness,  though  he  must  not  be  compared  in 
this  respect  with  Aretino  and  others  of  his  notorious  con- 
temporaries. The  very  fact  of  his  ramaining  for  seven  years 
with  Ghiberti,  a  prelate  generally  respected  for  his  conduct, 
shows  that  Berai  could  not  be  such  an  abandoned  character 
as  he  has  been  supposed  by  some.  Berni's  poetry  though 
often  licentious,  according  to  the  universal  taste  of  the 
times,  exhibits  many  traits  of  moral  feeling  which  seem  in- 
compatible with  total  dept^vity. 

Berni  is  the  principal  writer  of  Italian  Jocose  poetry, 
which  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  poesia  Bemesca. 
Burchiello.  Pucci,  Bellincioni,  and  others,  had  introduced 
this  style  of  poetry  before  him,  but  Berni  gave  it  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  carried  it  to  a  perfection  which  has  seldom 
been  equalled  by  any  one  smce,  Berni  had  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  humour,  and  a  most  quick  perception  of 
the  absurd  and  ridiculous.  His  lively  imagination  placed  in 
juxtaposition  the  most  incongmous  images  and  ideas,  and 
thus  derived  ftmh  food  for  pleasantly  from  its  own  inven- 
tion. Bemi's  reading  of  the  Latin  and  Italian  writers  was 
extensive,  and  he  ofteh  alludes  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  some  of  their  lofty  images  with  others  which  are 
trivial.  In  one  of  his  *  Capitoli,'  which  he  addresses  to 
Gbiberti's  French  cook,  after  giving  an  account  of  Aris- 
totle's works,  he  exclaims  at  the  end,  in  a  tone  of  apparently 
sincere  regret,  *  what  a  pity  it  is  that  Aristotle  did  not  write 
also  a  work  on  cookery ! '  In  another  place,  complaining  of 
a  mule  which  a  ftiend  had  lent  him  for  an  excursion,  and 
which  was  continually  stumbling  on  the  road,  he  says  that 
it  bad  the  power  of  conjuring  up  stones  from  the  very 
bottom  of  one  of  the  circles  of  Dante's  *  Hell,'  as  if  for  the 
express  purpose  ot  knocking  Hb  feet  against  them.  In  a 
chapter  which  he  wrote  in  praise  of  the  plague,  he  discovers 
a  number  of  adrantajges  resnlting  to  mankind  flrom  thaj 
BGouree.  At  other  times  he  is  tattrieal  ofi  the  real  vices 
and  follies  of  coQrts  and  princes.  His  description  of  the 
irresolute,  timorous,  time-gaining  policy  of  me  court  of 
Rome  under  Clement  VIL,  is  characteristic: — 

'  Va  Pmpato  compotto  dl  rispelti, 
DteooiUarmaionl,  •  di  diMorn, 
Di^i,dlp«i,dimlt.dl  (Ldiftmi, 
DI  pur,  di  KMiI  puole  leDia  elTetU.' 

His  satire  is  generally  of  tbe  milder  sort,  but  at  times  it 
rises  ti  a  most  bitter  strain  of  invective.  Such,  for  instance, 
is  bis  '  Capitolo '  against  Pope  Adrian  VI.,  whose  very  vir- 
tues made  him  unpopular  with  the  Romans.  Bemi's 
humour  msff  be  said  to  be  untranslateable,  for  it  depends 
on  the  genius  of  the  Italian  language,  the  constitution  ot 
the  Italian  mind,  and  the  habits  and  associations  of  the 
Italian  people.  Berni's  expressions  are  carefully  and  happily 
selected  for  effect,  and  although  he  speaks  of  the  haste  in 
which  he  wrote,  It  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  of  his  burlesque 
poems  that  he  corrected  and  recorrected  every  line.  (See 
Mazzuehelli,  Scriitori  d Italia,  art.  'B^.')  His  lan- 
guage is  choice  Tuscan.  The  worst  feature  in  Berni's  hu- 
mourous poems  is  his  frequent  licentious  allu^ons  and 
equivocations,  which,  although  clothed  in  decent  language, 
ara  well  understood  by  Italian  readers.  Bemi's  poems 
were  not  collected  till  after  bis  death,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  tWo  published  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  edition  of 
part  of  his  poems  was  made  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  Grazzini 
published  one  volume  of  Berni's  Poesie  Burlesche,  together 
with  those  of  Mauro,  Varchi,  Delia  Casa,  &c.,  in  1548.  A 
second  volume  appeared  in  1555;  a  third  volume  was  pub- 
lished at  Naples  with  the  date  of  Flonrnce,  in  1  723.  There 
is  also  an  edition  uf  the  Poesie  Burlesche  in  two  volb.  &vu. 
London,  1781-24,  with  notes  by  Salvini. 

Bwoi  is  also  known  for  his  *  Rifiu:im|inibj^F-na|EiLtini[  a 
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Bojaido**  poem  *  Orlando  Innaroorato.'    [See  Bojavdo.] 
Bemi  altered  the  diction  of  the  poem  into  purer  Italian,  but 
he  left  the  narrative  exactly  as  it  was  from  beginning  to 
end.    He  also  added  some  introductory  stanzas,  moral  or 
satirical,  to  most  <^  the  eantoa,  in  imitation  of  Ariosto's 
practice,  and  also  a  few  episodical  sketches  in  the  body  of 
the  poem,  the  fvincipal  of  which  is  that  in  canto  67,  where 
he  oesoribes  himself  and  his  habits  of  Ulb.   It  eannot  be 
maintaiiwd  that  Bemi  hu  tamed  Bqjardo's  serious  poem 
into  burieaqus:  he  merely  steps  in  as  m  third  person,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  old  stwy-tellers,  between  the  original  poet 
and  the  audience,  moralizing  upon  what  he  relates,  or  re- 
verting, from  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  heroes,  to  the  vice* 
and  fidliet  of  men  in  the  every-day  world.  The  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  his  practical  moralising  strain  contraste  with 
the  prodigious  and  absurd  magnilwiBnce  of  the  romantic 
narrative,  which  Berni,  however,  relates  with  all  the  appear- 
ance of  credulity.    Some  of  Bemi's  openings  to  the  various 
cantos  are  remarkably  fine,  and  perhaps  superior  to  those 
in  Ariosto's  poem.   With  regard  to  his  alterations  of  Bo- 
jardo's  text,  it  is  generally  allowed  that  he  has  improved  it 
in  many  parts,  though  not  in  every  instance.  (See  Panizsi's 
remarks  on  Bemi's  Bifacimmto,  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  edition 
of  Btifordo  and  Jrwtn,  liondon,  1831.)   It  appears  also 
that  several  parts  of  the  '  Rifacimento,'  such  as  we  have  it, 
and  which  are  very  inferior  to  the  rest,  were  either  not  written 
by  Bemi,  or  have  not  received  from  the  author  the  last  cor- 
rection and  polish.   There  are  discrepancies  between  the 
various  editions,  and  no  antwraph  of  IBemi's  '  Orlando '  is 
known  to  exist,  or  has  ever  been  mentioned  by  any  of  its 
various  editors.    The  poem  was  not  published  till  after 
Bemi's  death.    The  first  eighty-two  stanzas  of  the  Rrst 
canto  as  given  in  the  Giiinti  edition,  Venice,  1S45,  are  quite 
different  from  those  in  the  first  edition  of  the  poem  in  1541. 
The  text  of  1545  is  now  adopted  as  most  resembling  Bemi's 
style,  and  has  been  followed  by  Motini  in  his  edition  of  the 
'  Innamorato,' Florence,  1827,  which  is  considered  as  the 
most  accurate.   There  are  still  doubts  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  remaining  stanxas  of  the  first  canto,  from  Ixxxiii. 
to  the  end,  of  some  m  the  seoond  canto,  and  of  the  wbde  of 
the  two  last  cantos,  Ixviii.  and  Ixix.,  of  the  poem.  The 
earlier  editions  of  Bemi's  '  Rifacimento,'  1541-45,  are  en- 
titled. *  Orlando  Innamorato  composto  gi&  dal  Signer  Matteo 
Maria  Bojardo,  Conte  di  Snandiano,  e  rifatto  tutto  di  nuovo 
da  M.  Francesco  Bemi.'   In  course  of  time,  however,  the 
name  of  Bojardo  was  almost  forgotten,  and  the  '  Orlando 
Innamcrato '  went  by  the  name  of  Berni,  as  if  he  bad  been 
the  real  author  of  ttie  poem.   Bemi  has  not  added  any  in- 
decent interpolations  to  Bojardo's  poems,  as  some  have 
superficially  supposed ;  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  left  out, 
in  one  instance,  some  licentious  though  fine  stanzas  of 
the  original.    (See  Panizzi's  '  Remarks '  above  quoted.) 
Stewart  Rose  has  given  an  analysis  of  the  *  Innamorato '  in 
English  prose,  intermixed  with  verse,  Ltmdon,  1833. 

&rai  wrote  some  Latin  poems,  which  wne  published  at 
Florenoe  in  1562  in  the  Colteetion,  'Carmina  quinque 
Btmscomm  Foetaram.*  Thmr  have  been  praised  by  Tinkr- 
boBchi  as  happy  imitations  of  the  style  of  Catullus- 
He  wrote  also '  La  Catrina'  and  '  II  Moglisxio,'  which 
are  dramatic  scenes  in  '  lingua  rustica,'  <w  i^m  of  the  Flo- 
rentine peasantry,  Florence,  1537-1567. 

Bemis  letters  are  scattered  through  several  collections, 
in  Atanagi's  Lettere  Pacete  di  Dtverti,  in  Manuzio's 
Letterg  Volgari,  and  in  the  Nuova  Scelta  di  Lettere  by  Pino. 

Berni  is  an  autiior  who  ought  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  Itahan  scholars.  His  mastery  over  his  language,  and 
the  ease  and  purity  of  his  diction,  have  been  seldom  equalled. 
His  humour,  though  often  broad,  is  not  low ;  it  is  sharp  and 
clever.  His  skill  is  not  easily  appreciated,  because  it  is 
elothad  with  the  appearance  of  extreme  simplicity. 

Thore  was  uiother  Franoesoo  Bemi.  of  Ferrara.  who  lived 
in  tilie  seventeenth  century,  and  wrote  several  poetical 
works. 

(See  Mazznchelli,  Serittori  dltalia  ;  Stewart  Rose's  I^fe 
<tf  Bemit  prefixed  to  his  Anahftit  the  Irmamorato  ;  Pa- 
nizzi's Life  qf  Bqfardo.) 

BER^^ICLE  GOOSE,  or  CLARIS.  (Zoology.)  The 
vernacular  name  for  the  bemicla  of  Ray,  Anser  bemicla  of 
Fleming :  the  bemicle,  bemacle  gooee,  and  barnacle  goote 
of  authors.  This  bird  affords  an  instance  of  the  credulity 
with  which  those  who.  in  their  generation,  were  held  wise 
and  learned,  accepted  the  most  absurd  traditions,  and 
handad  them  down  to  posterior  with  the  additional  weight  of 


their  authority.  A  cirrhhiped,  a  marine  testaceous  amma^ 
the  Pentelasmie  anatj/era  of  Leach,  Anati/a  Ueoie  ol 
Bragui^res,  tbe  duck  barnacle  of  collectors,  was  long  as- 
serted to  be  the  parent  of  the  bemicle  goose.  This  common 
shell  is  fixed  to  a  long,  fleshy  peduncle,  and  is  frequendy 
fouud  attached  to  floating  timber.  The  tentacula,  which 
proceed  from  the  anterior  opening  of  the  valveis  have  an 
appearance  that  recalls  to  the  mind  of  a  caeoal  inaeeunla 
observer  the  recolleetaon  oS  a  feather,  and  henoe,  in  all 
pnbabili^.  the  fshle  took  its  brigui.  *  Some.'  writes  Nut- 
tall,  *even  described  tiieBe  supfwsed  embryos  as  fiuits.  in 
whose  stmcture  already  appeared  the  lineaments  of  a  fowl, 
and  which,  being  forthwith  dropped  into  the  sea.  turned 
directly  into  birds.  Munster.  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and 
Scaliger  even,  asserted  this  absurdity.  Fulgosus  afiirmed 
that  the  trees  which  bore  these  wonderful  fmits  resembled 
willows,  producing  at  tbe  ends  of  their  branches  small 
swelled  l^s  containing  tbe  embryo  of  a  duck,  suspended 
by  tbe  bill,  which  when  ripe  fell  off  into  the  sea  and  took 
wing.  Bishop  Leslie,  Torquemada,  Odericus,  the  Bishop 
Olaus  Magnus,  and  a  learned  cardinal,  all  attested  to  the 
:  truth  of  their  monstrous  generation.  Hence  the  bird  has 
been  called  the  tree  gooae,  kdA.  one  of  the  Orknejrs.  the 
scene  of  the  prodigy,  has  received  the  appellation  of 
Pomona.' 

Not  to  weai^  die  reader  with  names,  and  some  of  gveat 

reputation  might  be  added,  we  will  proceed  to  trace  the 
&ble  as  told  by  Gerard,  merely  adding,  by  the  way.  that  one 
of  the  other  worthies  is  recorded  to  have  opened  a  hundred 
of  the  goose-bearing  shells,  and  to  have  found  in  all  of 
them  the  mdiraents  of  the  bird  completely  formed.  Gerard, 
then,  as  if  determined  that  no  sceptic  should  have  the 
slightest  ground  whereon  to  rest  a  doubt,  thus  gives  his 
evidence  in  his  Herbal: — 

*  But  what  our  eyes  have  scene  and  hands  have  touched 
we  shall  declare.  Tliere  is  a  small  island  in  Lancashire, 
called  tbe  Pile  of  Foulders,  wherein  are  found  the  broken 
pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some  whereof  have  been 
cast  thither  by  shipwracke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies 
with  the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up  there 
likewise;  whereon  is  found  a  eertaine  spume,  or  from,  that 
in  time  breedeth  unto  eertaine  shels,  in  shape  like  those  of 
the  muskle.  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whitish  colour ; 
wherein  is  contained  a  thing  in  form  like  a  lace  of  silke 
finely  woven,  as  it  were,  tf^ther,  of  a  whitish  colour ;  one 
end  whereof  is  fastened  unto  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as 
the  fish  of  oisters  and  muskles  are :  the  other  end  is  made 
fast  unto  the  belly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  which  in  time 
commeth  to  the  shape  and  form  of  a  bird  :  when  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  tbe  shell  gapetb  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeareth  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string ;  next  come  the  legs 
of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it  groweth  greater  it  openeui 
the  shell  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth  and 
hangeth  only  by  the  bill :  in  short  space  after  it  commeth 
to  fHill  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gatfaereili 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fbwle  bigger  than  a  mdlard  and 
lessor  than  a  goos^  haviI^;  blacke  legs  and  bill  or  heake, 
and  fbathers  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such  manner  aa  is 
our  mag-pie,  called  in  some  plaoes  a  pie-annet,  whidi  the 
people  of  Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a  tree 
goose ;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all  those  parts  adjoining, 
do  so  much  abound  therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is  bou^t 
for  three  pence.   For  the  trath  hereoC  if  any  doubt,  may  it 

E lease  them  to  repaire  unto  me,  and  I  shall  satisfie  them 
y  the  testimonie  of  good  witeesses.'  This  ediQring  de> 
positiw  is  fllostrated  by  a  out  of  the  goose  and  of  ila  paienC 
shell. 

Now,  after  this,  can  we  wonder  at  the  melancholy  cata- 
log\w  of  human  beings  who  have  expiated  the  supposed 
aime  of  witchcraft  at  tbe  stake  on  the  teatimoi^  of  their 
dduded  and  deluding  prosecutors?  Here  is  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, and  of  considerable  accuracy  in  many  points,  tbe  author 
(^a  valuable  work  containing  much  information,  who  gravely 
and  deliberately,  on  the  auuioriQr  of  two  of  the  most  acute 
of  bis  senses,  asserts  a  downright  fUsehood  and  courts  itt- 
vestigation.  He  may.  moreover,  be  acquitted  of  any  inten> 
tion  to  deceive;  but  his  mind  was  filled  with  previous 
assertions  and  preconceived  opinions,  and  his  excited  imagi- 
nation, like  that  of  the  majority  of  the  witnesses  against 
the  unfortunate  witches,  gave  a  colour  and  a  form  to  all  he 
saw  and  felt. 

Gerard  published  this  celebrated  romance  in  1636.  If 
we  now  turn  to  Ray's  '  Willnghbv^uhliahedJn  1678)  wa 
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■ball  see  what  a  progrw  had  been  made  towards  tivtli, 
even  in  that  short  space  of  time.  '  What  is  reported  con- 
ceniiag  the  rise  and  original  of  these  birds,  to  wit,  that  they 
are  bred  of  rotten  wood ;  for  instance,  of  the  masts,  ribs,  antl 
planks  of  broken  ships,  half  putrifled  and  corrupted,  or  of 
certain  palms  of  trees  falling  into  the  sea ;  or  lastly,  of  a 
kind  of  sea-shelU,  the  figures  whereof  Lobel,  Gerard,  and 
others  have  set  forth,  may  be  seen  in  Aldrovand,  Sennertus 
in  his  Hypomnemata,  Michael  Meyenu,  who  hath  written 
an  entire  book  concerning  the  tree-fowl,  and  many  others. 
But  that  all  these  stories  are  fklse  and  fabulous  I  am  confi- 
dently persuaded.  Neither  do  these  want  sufficient  argu- 
ments to  induce  the  lovers  of  truth  to  be  of  our  opinion,  and 
to  convince  the  gainsayers.  For  in  the  whole  genus  of  bird^i 
(excepting  the  phoenix,  whose  reputed  original  is  without 
doubt  fabulous)  there  is  not  any  one  example  of  equivocal 
nr  spontaneous  generation.  Among  other  ariimals  indeed, 
the  lesser  and  more  imperfect,  as  for  example  many  insects 
and  frogs,  are  commonly  thought  either  to  be  of  sponta- 
neous original,  or  to  come  of  difierent  seeds  and  principles. 
But  the  greater  animals  and  perfect  in  their  kind,  such  as 
is  among  birds  the  goose,  no  philosopher  would  ever  admit 
to  be  in  this  manner  produced.  Secondly,  those  shells  in 
which  they  affirm  these  birds  to  be  bred,  and  to  come  forth 
by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  do  most  certainly  contain  an 
animal  of  their  own  kind,  and  not  transmutable  into  any 
other  thing,  concerning  which  the  reader  may  please  to 
consult  that  curious  naturalist  Fabius  Columna.  These 
shells  we  ourselves  have  seen,  once  at  Venice,  growing  in 
great  abundance  to  the  keel  of  an  old  ship;  a  second  time 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  growing  to  the  hack  of  a  tortoise 
we  took  between  Sicily  and  Malta.  Columna  makes  the 
shell-fish  to  be  a  kind  of  Balamu  marinus.  Thirdly,  that 
these  geese  do  lay  eggs  after  the  manner  of  other  birds,  sit 
on  them  and  hatch  their  young,  the  Hollanders  in  their 
northern  voyages  affirm  themselves  to  have  found  by  expe- 
rience.' 

Here  we  see  the  clouds  that  had  obscured  the  subject 
nearly  cleared  away,  though  there  is  still  a  little  lingering 
error  in  the  tacit  admission  of  the  spontaneous  generation 
of  the  frOKs  and  insects. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Belon  and  some  others,  that,  even 
in  their  early  time,  they  treated  this  fable  of  the  duck- 
beuing  tree  with  contempt.  There  has  been  much  confu- 
sion in  the  nomenclature  of  this  bird.  Linnteus  considered 
it  as  the  male  of  Atuer  erythropua  ^white-fronted  wild 
goose),  and  treated  Anaer  orenta  (the  brent-goose),  and 
A.  bernicla  as  synonyms.  Succeeding  writers  continued 
the  mistake,  till  Temminck  and  Bechstein,  instead  of  re- 
storing the  name  given  to  it  by  the  older  ornithologists, 
called  it  Aruer  leucoptia,  but  did  not  refer  the  specific 
name  Erylhroput  to  the  Anat  albi/rons  of  Gmelin  and 
Latham. 

Dr.  Fleming,  in  his  '  History  of  British  Animals,'  set  this 
right,  and  has  properly  described  the  bernicle- goose  as 
Aruer  bernicla,  and  the  white-fronted  wild-goose  as  Aruer 
erythropus. 

The  summer  haunts  of  the  bernicle  reach  high  into 
northern  latitudes.  Iceland,  Spitzbergen,  Greenland,  Lap- 
land, the  north  of  Russia  and  of  Aaia,  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
are  recorded  as  its  breeding  places.  Dr.  Richardson  notes 
it  as  accidental  on  the  Saskatchewan  (53°  54'  N.  lat)  as  a 
passenger  in  spring  and  autumn,  and  gives  the  southern 
states  of  the  North  American  Union  as  its  winter  quarters. 
It  visiu  Britain  in  the  autumn,  appearing  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  north-western  coasts,  and  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  On  the  eastern  and  southern  shores  of  Britain 
it  is  comparatively  rare,  and  the  Brent-goose  occupies  its 
place. 

The  weight  of  a  bernicle  is  about  five  pounds,  the  length 
rather  more  than  two  feet,  and  the  breadth  about  four  and 
a  half  with  the  wings  spread.  The  bill,  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long,  is  black,  with  a  reddish  streak  on  each 
aide,  and  between  it  and  the  eyes  is  a  small  black  streak. 
Iridea  brown;  head  (to the  crown)^ cheeks,  and  throat whitu; 
the  rest  of  the  head,  neok,  and  shoulders  black.  Upper 
part  of  the  plumage  marbled  with  blue,  grey,  black,  and 
white;  belly  and  tail  coverts  white;  tail  black;  lUnks 
ashy  grey ;  legs  and  feet  dusky. 

The  eye-streak  is  much  broader  in  the  voung  of  the  year 
than  in  the  adult ;  the  under  parts  a»  not  of  so  pure  a 
white,  and  the  upper  plumage  is  darker. 

The  flesh  is  exceUent. 


[Beiuicia  goon.l 

Bernicla  Sandvtcensit,  Vig.,  the  Sandwich  Island  goose, 
hatched  young  in  the  j^ear  1834  at  Knowsley  in  Lancashire. 
One  of  the  goslings  still  lives  and  thrives  (the  others  were 
killed  by  accident),  and  Lord  Stanley  (now  Earl  of  Derby) 
has  little  doubt  that  these  Sandwich  Island  geese  may,  with 
care  and  attention,  be  easily  established,  and  form  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  stock  of  British  domesticated  fowls. 
(See  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society.) 

BERNI'NI.  GIOVANNI  L0RENZ(5,  born  at  Naples 
in  1598,  was  the  son  of  Pietro  Bernini,  a  Florentine  ptiinter 
and  sculptor.  While  young  Bernini  was  still  a  child,  his 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Rome,  being  commissioned 
by  Pope  Paul  V.  to  work  at  the  Borgheso  Chapel  in  Santa 
Maria  Ma^giore.  Young  Bernini  showed  a  remarkable  dis- 
position for  sculpture ;  and  at  ten  years  of  age  having  made 
a  head  in  marble,  which  was  generally  admired,  the  pope 
sent  for  him,  and  recommended  him  to  the  care  of  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberini.  At  seventeen  years  of  age  Bernini 
made  the  fine  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne,  which  was 
afterwards  placol  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  He  studied 
architecture  at  the  same  time,  as  well  bs  sculpture.  Gre- 
gory XV.,  who  succeeded  Paul  V.,  employed  him  in 
several  works,  bestowed  on  him  pensions,  and  mode  him 
a  knight. .  After  Gregory's  death,  when  Cardinal  Bar- 
berini was  elected  pope  under  the  name  of  Urban  VIII., 
Bernini  became  his  favourite  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
then  executed  the  great  works  which  have  established  his 
fame:  we  can  only  mention  the  principal:—!.  The  Confes- 
sion of  St.  Peter's,  t.  e-  the  bronxe  columns  and  canopy  under 
the  dome,  at  which  he  worked  for  nine  years,  and  for  which 
he  received  10,000  scudi,  besides  a  pension  and  two  livings 
for  his  brothers ;  2.  The  palace  Barberini  and  the  fountain 
in  the  square  before  it;  3.  The  front  of  the  College  de 
Propaganda  Fide;  4.  Several  other  fountains  in  Rome: 
5.  Various  works  and  ornaments  in  the  interior  of  Sl  Pe- 
ter's ;  among  others  the  niches  and  staircases  in  the  piers 
which  support  the  cupola,  and  for  which  he  was  charged  by 
superficial  critics  with  having  occasioned  the  crocks  that 
showed  themselves  in  the  dome  about  that  time.  But  the 
piers  hod  been  mode  hollow  f^m  the  beginning ;  and  it 
was  afterwards  proved  by  the  examinations  of  Poleni 
and  other  architects  that  the  cracks  in  the  dome  were 
occasioned  by  other  causes.  (See  Milizia's  lives  of  Ber- 
nini, Carlo  Fontana,  and  Vanvilelli.)  Among  his  other 
works  Bernini  made  a  head  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  for 
which  he  was  handsomely  remunerated.  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin  invited  him  to  France,  and  offered  him  a  rich  pen- 
sion ;  but  Pope  Urban  would  not  hear  of  his  leaving  Rome, 
nor  was  Bemini  himself  inclined  to  go.  When  forty  years 
of  age  Bernini  married  Caterina  Fexi,  the  daughter  of  a 
respectable  oitiien  of  Rome.  His  life  from  that  time  be- 
«ame  extremely  regular;  he  lived  frugally,  worked  hard 
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and  ■sridMftlt]f)  Wing  sometimei  for  seven  houn  together 
at  his  ehhel.  H«  '^td  not  interrupt  his  work  for  any  strangers 
who  ram*  to  visifc  Ma  study,  whether  princes  or  cardinals ; 
they  stepped  fn,  and  sat  doirn  to  look  at  him  in  silence. 
Under  tiie  peHtimbte  of  Innocent  X.,  who  succeeded  Urban 
VIII.,  BetAthI  Ibade  the  great  fbuutaiii  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
Tona,  and  tiso  began  the  pkliX/t  of  Monta  Citorio.  By 
AIezand«t  Vtl.  he  was  «iMWMtMt«4  to  execute  the  great 
work  6f  the  ^MA  b«feK  UK  P«ter'«t  He  Made  tlie  splendid 
colonn«d«  «h4  IiWm  ft«  ftMt  M&lraue  tiAding  from  the 
portico  of  tte  thuMh  t«  Vl^H  mUMv  He  next  made 
the  Caltedn,  or  fftM  ehMt  of  WU  PftMl^  <6lt  gilt  bronze. 
The  pttUM  BracciSIM  «t  SahU  A^MMtttlt  h  also  one  of  his 
works,  thoHgh  not  among  the  Wttt,  Th«  lrt«|Mllt  ^urch  of 
Sant'  Andt^  k  Monte  Cavallo  ll  lUttwlM  ^  MMi 

liouia  XtV.  wrote  to  Bernini  in  iWti  ATfentiy  hivit- 
faig  him  to  teUM  ttt  Paris,  iVt  order  to  tU^MhKIld  «ome  of 
hit  bdildtngt)  iMd  ei^^Mly  Vbnk  af  the  touvMt  t1t«  ("rench 
arabMRtdot  the  eoutt  of  Home,  Duku  »rCw^*W  ftpplied 
to  AtMUider  in  hfft  maiter's  iWHM  to  Uw  wm  effect. 
Bemitti  hrnitAted  a  white,  but  at  tail  «rt  oftl  ttU  Journey 
was  a  ttittttphal  prflMSnofi :  hi  made  hit  ^blic  entrance 
into  ^rettvue^  aod  irM  received  by  Um  Qrand  Duke  with 
the  greatest  hoMW*.  H«  net  wiMk  a  nmilirt-  rtooplton  at 
Turin,  at  Lyoti»,  &ttd  %v«rf  wbef«  e&  the  road.  Tin  Nunzio 
went  out  of  Paris  to  meet  bitn.  He  was  received  at  the  court 
of  Louis  as  a  man  wfaoM  presence  honoured  fVanee.  When 
^mioi  however  saw  iho  front  of  the  Louvre,  which  looks 
toward  the  chiltdi  of  Bt  Germain,  and  which  was  ttien  bei  ng 
executed  aftar  the  deaign  of  Claude  Perrault,  be  candidly 
said,  that  a  country  whii^  had  architects  of  that  stamp  stood 
in  no  heed  of  hln,  and  accordingly  he  did  no^n^  fat  Paris 
in  die  Wfty  of  aMhitectuie.  He  remained  for  bbout  eight 
months  in  that  cepllal,  and  was  employed  in  several  4orks  of 
isculptutn,  4*oBg  others  a  bust  of  Louis  XIV..  for  which  hv 
was  most  sploudidly  remunerated.  On  his  tetuni  to  Rome, 
in  tokeA  of  gratitude,  he  made  ati  equestrian  statue  of 
Louis  XIV.,  which  was  afterwards  placed  at  Versailles. 
Clement  IX.,  who  succeeded  Alexander  Vll.,  employed 
Beri\int  in  seVeHtl  Wotks,  among  others,  the  balustrades  on 
the  bridge  tX  Sant'  Angelo,  Uie  VilU  Rospigliosi  near 
Fistoja>  and  the  alttir  of  the  RospigUmi  Chnpel  at  pistoja. 
When  eighty  years  of  hge,  Beraini  executed  «  Christ  ih 
mathle,  SnA  preaentcKl  ft  to  Queen  Chrirtina  of  Sweden, 
who  had  been  Us  eenstant  patroness,  but  she  declined  to 
Bteept  it,  sayiAg  thet  she  was  not  rich  enou^  to  pay  for 
it  as  it  deserveo.  fiemitti  however  bequeethm  the  statuO 
to  bet  by  his  WiU.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1080,  eighty-two 
yean  of  age,  honoured  and  regretted  by  all,  and  Was  Iwied 
in  the  church  of  Senta  Matia  Maggiore.  He  left  a  propeny 
of  about  400,000  scudi,  nearly  100,000/.  sterling.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  suoeeMM  and  best  romutteiated  artiste  that 
has  ever  lived. 

Bwnini  was  hiatf  and  nattirally  pasaiontte,  but  warm- 
heerted)  ehahtaMe,  and  an  enemy  to  envy  nnd  slander. 
He  was  of  a  \irAy  diet>osiCion,  and  fond  or  theatrical  per- 
fermancet)  in  whir^  he  sometimes  Mted  a  part.  Be  was 
a  painter  w  well  at  atmlptSf,  and  laffc  abont  UO  paint- 
ing, most  of  wfaieh  weke  pnrehaMd  for  tile  galleries  of  Bat- 
herini  and  Qhigi  Of  Ms  worin  of  sculpture  and  archi- 
teotnre,  Which  ate  very  tautberoo%  Milizia  givea  a  list  in  his 
life  of  Bernini.  <MUicia,  Vtte  4egli  Arehimti.t  The  mau- 
soleums «r  Alexander  VlL,  of  Urban  VIII.,  and  «f  the 
Countess  MatUAa,  in  8t  Peter's  Church,  are  by  him.  Soft- 
ness and  fiidsh  of  execution  are  the  channteristtes  of  Ber- 
nini's seulpttte :  he  did  not  suoceed  so  well  in  beauty  of  de- 
9,\sgD.  and  fom.  In  hii  likenssMs  he  is  saM  to  have  been 
very  mceessftiL  With  regard  to  anhitsctttte  his  works  ate 
«4egant  and  pteniiHC  fn  oeir  jnneral  eflbet,  though  often 
6ulty  in  mom  of  ttaw  partsi.  He  nultiplied  omakneMi  (  he 
did  not  always  naiuHun  tin  character  of  tbs  nsfieetiTe  st^es ; 
he  intermind  cat^  witii  straight  lines ;  in  short,  instead 
cf  sinaptieiw>  h«  often  followed  his  own  elegant  oaptioe. 
<Hilisia,  f^tm  tkl  ftsrwrM.)  Seme  of  his  diaciphs  and 
imitaton  eanried  his  foults  forther  Aaa  their  tnaater.  Ber- 
nini however  Mver  Ml  into  the  «x<nvagaBt  vagaries  of  his 
•oftteaipofary  BoRominL  If attia  da'  nossi  was  Bentiai's  fa- 
vourite impiL  Carlo  Fontana  was  also  one  of  Ms^BscipleBt 
BERNOULLI,  the  nam  of  a  fsna^  whMk  is  known 
iB  the  hiatary  of  matheasBliss  by  the  esrvicesofttfi^gAtfof  its 
uwiheii*  These  srs  not  aH  of  Oqtad^  or  neaciy  equal  cels- 
teity;  Intitia  asnsHaiy  to  natiwlswriit  aot  only  to  imMb 
'  'toamoMtlwiaaftuiHwfcfchaalMBB* manlier 


similar  names  has  introdueed  into  historical  wridngi,  Int 
also  because  a  moderate  degteS  Of  reputation  becomes  re- 
markable, when  it  forms  part  of  so  conspicuous  a  mass. 
The  Cassinis  fof  whom  four  are  well  known  in  astronomy) 
preseftt  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  knowledge. 

The  family  of  the  Bernoullis  is  laid  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  Antwerp,  and  to  have  emigrated  to  Frankfort  to 
avoid  the  religious  persecution  under  the  Duke  of  Alva:  it 
finally  settled  at  Bo&le.  Nicolas  Benmulli,  the  Immediate 
ancestot  of  the  subjects  of  this  notice,  held  a  high  station  in 
that  republic,  and  was  succeeded  In  it  by  a  son  now  un- 
knnftn.  He  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  two  are  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  eight  Bernoullis,  and  another, 
whose  name  we  cannot  find,  was  the  father  of  a  third.  But 
the  whole  connexion  will  he  hetter  understood  by  the  follow- 
ing genealwtcal  diagram,  which  Includes  Ae  euntaOn  an- 
cestor and  the  eight  descendants  hi  qticstiw.  The  years  of 
birth  and  deatii  ara  added 
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Howaver  distinguished  these  men  may  be.  the  events  of 

their  lives  ara  of  comparatively  little  interest,  except  as  con- 
nected with  the  historr  of  the  sciences  which  they  culti- 
vated ;  atid  of  their  works  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  to 
at)  extent  corresponding  to  their  reputation  or  utility,  with- 
out writing  the  history  of  mathematics  for  a  century.  We 
shall,  therefore,  here  confine  ourselves— 1.  To  the  principal 
events  of  their  lives.  2.  To  the  mention  of  such  of  their 
re9eatt^heB  as  are  most  connected  with  their  personal  cha- 
racters. 3.  To  a  very  shott  account  of  the  position  which 
their  labours  occupy  in  the  chain  of  investigation. 

Jahks  Bbrnoulu  I.,  was  bom  at  Basle,  December 
27th,  1694.  His  father  intended  tha  he  should  be  a  divine, 
and  had  him  taught  the  classics  and  scholastic  philosophy, 
but  no  mathematics.  Accident  threw  geometrica!  books  in 
his  way,  and  he  studied  them  with  ardour,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  his  Ihther.  He  took  for  his  device  Pha^tm 
driving  the  eharitrt  of  the  Sun,  with  the  motto.  Invito 
paire  tidera  mrso.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  travelled 
to  Geneva,  and  from  thence  to  France.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  that  at  the  former  place  he  taught  a  blind  girl  to 
write,  and  that  at  Bordeaux  he  ptcpar^  gnomonical  ubles. 
At  his  return,  in  1680,  he  began  to  study  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes. 

The  comet  of  1680  drew  fkom  him  his  Commen  Nod 
Systematia^  jin  attempt  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
those  bodies.  He  imagined  that  they  were  satellitea  a 
planet  too  distant  to  be  visible,  and  thenee  ooiyecturod  that 
their  returns  mig|ht  he  calculated.  With  r^rd  to  the 
question  of  Iheir  predictive  feoulttes,  he  supposes  that  the 
need  of  the  comet,  being  durable,  denotes  nothii^,  but  that 
Uie  tail,  beit^  accideptal,  may  be  a  symbol  of  the  anger  of 
heaven.  M.  Fontenelle,  as  became  ute  writer  of  an  ilogB, 
calls  this  a  mimgimsfU  pour  rofknion  populairg ;  but  we 
eannot  follow  him  in  viewing  it  as  such. 

In  1683  he  puMished  his  treatise  De  Ch-ofUatg  Miharu, 
now  of  little  note.  His  lasting  (hme  dattt  from  the  year 
1684,  in  which  txibnits  published  hia  first  essays  on  die 
Diffieientt^  C^wlus  fh  m  Lei^^  Acts.  Rroni  Aia  thna 
he  and  bis  brother  John  applied  themselves  to  the  new 
scienee  wiA  amocMS  and  to  aft  efttent  wUah  made  Lrib- 
nitt  <declare  that  it  was  as  maeh  dteirs  as  his. 

In  1(87  be  was  elected  professor  of  matliematics  at  the 
Univetaityet  Batde.  llis  celebrity  attracted  many  forngwan 
to  that  plaoe,  and  his  teseaiches  on  the  theory  of  saiiiB  war* 
iavestigatioaB  undertaken  as  offidid  eateitlissa. 

The  inlagMl  esAoulus  was  first  inqairad  into  by  Janna 
Bernoulli,  in  two  essays  piiWshed  ia  16*1.  Hia  futoM 
labears  wwot  in  a  grM  toeaauret  devatopaienti  of  the  teedt- 
haustible  method  of  investigation  last  iMHnd.  OfAat|«rt 
whioh  oIkBcans  hia  bnther  as  wmL  aa  himaalf  we  shall  j^re- 
aenay  speak.  He  <diedatBaale  of  askiw  Imr.  Augwat  IC^ 
170fi.in  his  Of^-fliat  fiBh  After  the  eaaasttle  ef  Arcfci- 
medasihe  onlated  thatcn  of  his  «MMrilB«IMll  ktMH 
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gnwd  on  lu  tanb.  It  wu  a  dmrin^  of  the  oum  oallwl 
by  mftttwaatiuaiu  th»  logaritbniio  nv«l.  vitb  the  inwrip- 
tion  ^oiiflw  mmtttta  rmirgo.'  a  double  tdluiion.  flret,  to  hw 
hi^e  of  »  munBotksw  owtt,  to  the  rwnirkahW  wt^erties  of 
the  eurv*.  well  kwnm  to  nathnawtiaiui,  which  ooniut  in 
tbie.  that  many  opentiuis  whiob.  in  mmt  inituioet.  ooavert 
<ute  curve  into  another,  in  the  lo^uitbnie  apiral  only  repxo- 
duee  the  onginaL 

M.  FoD*4ttelle,  hii  emtempowy*  aayi,  *U.  Bernoulli 
was  of  a  tailiooB  and  melaucboly  tenperaiBent,  a  ebaraoter 
which,  more  than  any  otber.  gives  the  seal  and  perseverance 
neeesaary  for  great  ukings.  ....  Xa  all  his  mearches  bis 
march  was  slew  and  sure ;  neither  his  genius  nor  his  habit 
of  BUGoees  inspired  him  with  confidence;  he  published 
nothing  without  handUog  it  over  and  over  again ;  and  he 
never  ceased  to  foar  the  public  which  held  htin  in  so  much 
veneiatioo.'  It  is  worth  while  to  observe  that  the  above 
was  written  in  the  year  of  his  death,  and  before  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reviewing  bis  brother's  career  oould  ftirniah  tempta. 
tioD  to  exaggerate  point*  ai  oontrast ;  and  before  we  quit 
this  anlgeot,  we  may  observe  that  the  eareer  of  JamM  Bw- 
noalli  is.  on  one  point*  a  contradiction  to  %  fiivourite  theory, 
a  eoniequeneo  of  the  generalising  spirit  in  which  biogra- 
phies are  frequently  written.  The  qualities  of  the  man 
in  question,  be  he  who  he  may,  are  made  the  tteceraary 
aocompaniments  of  all  who  distinguish  themselves  in  a 
similar  way.  ThoE,  beoause  several  great  mathematicians 
bttve  originated  their  beet  discoveries  very  young,  it  is  laid 
down  as  a  sort  of  law  of  nature  that  they  should  always  do 
so :  but  James  Bernoulli  did  nothing  which  would  have 
made  him  famous,  even  among  oootemporaries,  till  after  he 
was  thirty  years  old,  and  then  not  from  a  prinoiii4e  of  bis 
own.  but  fiom  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Leibnits,  and  which 
{see  Barmiw]  we  might  almost  imagine  his  own  genius 
would  have  aazed.  Yet  ha  is  one  at  the  moat  original  nut< 
tbematicians  that  ever  lived. 

He  was  married,  and  left  a  son  and  danghter.  His  *  An 
Coiuectandi,'  one  of  the  earlieat  works  on  Ute  theory  of  pro* 
babtlitios.  and  his  treatise  on  series,  were  published  posthu- 
mously  in  1713,  under  the  care  of  Nicolas  Bernoulli  the 
elder.  Part  of  it  was  republished  by  Baron  Haseres  in 
1795,  in  a  volume  of  tracts.  His  mmplete  works  were  pulik 
lished  at  Geneva,  1744.  in  two  vols.  4to.  There  is  a  letter 
of  his  in  the  Journal  de  Phytique,  September,  1793.  whidi 
will  be  presently  alluded  to,  He  edited  the  Geometry  of 
Descartes,  in  1695. 

(See  iif)g«  by  Fontenelle,  in  the  collection  \  the  memoir 
by  Lacroix  in  the  Biognxphit  Vmvenelle  ;  Montu<da>  BUU 
de»  Math.,  throughout ;  and  the  Pieface  to  Laeroix,  Co/p. 
Dif  at  Jnt.) 

John  BaaMouiiLi  I.,  brother  of  the  preoeding.  was  bpni 
July  S7th.  1667  fold  atyla).  He  was  the  ninth  obild  of  hie 
&toer,  who  intended  him  for  commemial  pursuits,  and  sent 
him  to  the  University  at  Basle  in  1683.  where,  like  his 
broths,  he  found  his  own  vocatira.  He  was  made  master 
of  arts  in  I6S5.  on  which  occasion  he  read  a  thesis  in  Greek 
verse,  in  refutation,  we  suppose,  of  the  divine  right,  &c.,  the 
subjeot  being,  that  ths  vnnce  is  mad0/or  hU  tubjeeU. 

He  then  studied  mediciDe,  and  in  1690  published  a  dis* 
sertation  on  flffervescence  and  fermentation ;  but  ha  sqoq 
began  to  apply  himself  to  mathematics.  Id  1690  he  tra- 
velled to  Geneva  and  into  France,  where  he  formed  many 
acquaintances,  with  such  men  as  Halebrancbe,  the  Cassinis, 
De  I'Hdpital.  &e.  He  returned  to  Basle  in  1693.  and  from 
that  time  dates  bia  correspondence  with  Leibnits.  It  is 
well  known  how  strenuously  be  defended  the  eauso  of  the 
latter  in  the  dispute  about  the  invention  of  fluxions,  which 
will  appear  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  vigorous  war  of  pro- 
blems which  he  maintained  with  the  English  school.  In 
1693  (our  authority  the  ilnge  of  the  Berlin  Academy,  in 
Fonney's  otdlection  of  1757,  says  1691,  but  this  must  be  a 
misprint)  he  was  deoted  professor  of  mathematics  at  Wolf- 
enbuttel ;  but  on  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  Basle,  named 
Dorotbttt  Falckner,  March  6tb.  1 694.  he  returned  to  bis  own 
coantry,  was  received  doctor  of  medicine,  and  kept  a  public 
act  on  the  Motion  of  the  Muscles. 

In  1695  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Groningen,  at 
which  place  he  remained  till  he  succeeded  his  brother  James 
at  Basle  in  1705.  where  be  died  January  1st,  1748.  We 
shall  have  to  speak  of  five  of  his  descendants.  Be  published 
Ho  separate  works*  but  his  memoirs  are  to  he  found  in  all 
the  scwntiSe  traniactions  of  bis  day.  Tb«r  ware  collected 
in  ISirar  quarto  folnmas  by  Cnmur*  and  piuiUsbed  at  Lau- 


sanne aitd  Geneva  Iq )  741  Hlft  eofraipondmoe  with  Laibi 
nits  waa  published  in  two  vola.  4to.  at  the  same  plaees,  in 
1745. 

The  author  of  the  4iog0  already  cited  says,  that  the  qua- 
lities of  fav  bsart  were  not  less  estimable  than  thoae  of  hit 
hand,  aod  that  h9  vu  'juste,  droit,  abeere.  et  pieux.'  To 
the  last  quality  he  ha»  an  undoubted  right;  but  his  whola 
history  is  an  unforttwate  example  vi  impetuosity  of  tempw 
and  narrowness  of  mind,  which  betrayed  him  into  a  want 
of  fairness,  almost  amounting  to  baseness.  The  assertion 
of  the  eulogist  IS,  as  the  reatlor  will  see,  a  tolerable  specimen 
of  the  extent  to  whioh  such  produotions  may  be  trusted  as 
to  points  of  personal  disposition  and  manners.  The  cele- 
brated dispute  with  James  Bernoulli  is  of  a  oharaoter 
unique  in  history,  and  forms  an  epiiode  so  characteristic  6i 
the  state  of  science  at  the  pwiod,  as  well  ak  of  the  disposi 
tions  of  the  two  celebrated  brothers,  that  it  is  worth  while  m 
dwell  a  little  upon  it 

Before  the  mathematieal  sdonoea  were  possessed  of  ge- 
neral methods  of  investiga^,  pioUami  of  which  hundreds 
are  now  soluble  by  one  proeam  wen  so  many  separate  ques* 
tions  with  Hoparate  difRcultias.  It  had  been  the  j^tiee 
of  centuries  lor  mathematicians  who  had  found  a  particular 
solution  of  any  ease,  to  propose  the  question  as  a  challenge 
to  others.  In  the  years  praoediiig  1696  John  Bernoulli 
had  showwed  new  problems  upon  the  worid.  which  though 
addressed  to  all.  were  generally  considered  as  particulany 
aimed  at  his  elder  brother,  of  whose  established  reputation 
he  seems  to  have  been  jealous.  In  1696  John  Bemaulli 
proposed  the  well-known  problem  ctf  the  braehishehron,  or 
*  to  find  the  eurve  on  which  a  material  point  will  fall  from  one 
given  punt  to  another  in  the  least  possible  time.'  This  was 
answered  by  Leibnits,  Newton,  James  Bernoulli,  and  De 
I'Hdpttal ;  but  the  third  hit  upw  a  method  of  solving  mora 

Snenl  questiona  of  the  same  kind ;  and  Iheling  perhaps 
It  it  was  time  to  assert  the  superiority  wbieh  his  age  and 
reputation  might  be  suppoead  to  give  him*  returned  a 
eountw^baUenge  with  his  solution.  It  was  a  iwoblem  of  a 
much  more  general  and  abstruse  character,  one  limited  oase 
of  which  is  the  jbllowing:  'Of  all  the  curve  lines  which  can 
be  described  on  a  given  rectilinear  base,  and  of  a  given 
length,  to  find  tiwt  wbieh  contains  the  greatest  area.'  He 
added  another,  which  amouiited  to  asking  for  the  curve  of 
quickest  descent,  not  from  a  point  to  a  point,  but  from  a 
point  to  a  given  straight  line :  and  ended  by  stating  that  a 
person  of  his  aoquaiotanne  (probably  himself)  would  give 
bia  brother  due  praise,  and  fifty  florins  besides,  if  he  would 
solve  these  problems  within  three  months,  and  publish  his 
solutions  wiuiin  a  year.  John  BernoulU,  in  an  answer 
published  immadialelv  aAerwnrda  (fbr  prrvate  enrreapimd* 
enee  between  th«  Imtben  bad  eeesed),  innuses  the  solutions 
which  Newton,  Leibnits,  and  De  I'Hfipital  had  given  of 
bis  problem,  and  admits  the  correctness  of  that  of  his  bro* 
ther,  but  rmiMiBbM  him  with  the  time  he  had  empli^ed 
upon  it.   He  goes  on  to  say,  that  as  to  his  brother's  new 

Sroblems,  they  were  in  reality  contained  in  his  own ;  that 
iSicult  as  they  might  appear,  he  had  immediately  over- 
come them ;  that  instead  of  three  months,  it  only  took  him 
three  minutes  to  penetrate  the  whole  mystery.  He  sent 
the  results  of  his  solutions  aMX»dingly.  and  required  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise ;  adding,  that  as  it  had  oost  him  too 
little  trouble  to  gain  the  money,  he  should  give  it  to  the  pow. 
He  had  in  fact  solved  the  second  problm.  whioh  as  he  truly 
stated,  is  not  of  difficult  deduction  from  his  own ;  but  ha 
deceived  himself  as  to  the  first.  James  Bernoulli  quietly 
answered,  in  the  Jtmrmd,  dr«  9afam$  fat  February.  1698, 
that  his  brother's  solution  was  wrong ;  that  if  no  one  pub' 
lished  any  further  solution,  be  would  engage,  1.  To  find 
out  what  his  brother's  method  bad  been ;  9.  Whatever  it 
was,  to  show  that  it  was  wrong  j  3.  To  give  a  true  solirticm 
of  the  problem.  And  he  added,  that  whatever  sumanyime 
would  undertake  to  give  him  for  succeeding  in  each  of  the 
three  undertakings,  he  would  forfeit  as  much  if  he  failed  in 
the  first,  twice  as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  second,  and  three 
times  as  much  if  he  failed  in  the  third.  The  positive  tone 
of  this  announcement  alarmed  John  Bernoulli,  who  well 
knew  that  bis  brothel  was  not  a  man  to  be  mueh  mistaken 
when  he  spoke  so  strongly;  and  ha  aooordiogly  looked 
again  at  his  solution,  corncted  it  la  he  thought,  admitted 
tut  he  Iwd  been  too  p»sipital6,  and  again  demanded  the 
reward.  He  proposed  also  another  problem,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  he  oSiired  300  florms,  if  done  within  the  year. 
James  Bernoulli  npUedt '  I  neommand  nybrotber  ta  Iwdc 
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again  at  his  last  solution,  and  to  sajr  vhether  be  still  thinks 
it  right ;  and  I  declare  that  vhen  I  shall  have  published 
mine,  pretexbi  of  precipitation  will  not  be  listened  to.' 
John  Biemoulli  answered,  that  be  would  not  revise  liia  solu- 
tion, and  that  his  time  was  better  employed  in  making  new 
diacoveriea.  James  Bernoulli  replied,  that  if  in  three  mi- 
nute* he  had  solved  the  whole  mystery,  surely  «t>  minute$ 
more  would  not  much  diminish  the  number  of  his  new  dis- 
coveries. After  some  further  communications,  in  the  course 
of  which  John  Bernoulli  sent  the  demonstration  of  his  solu- 
tion to  Leibnitz  (who  declined  giving  any  positive  opinion), 
and  declared  that  he  would  say  no  more  on  the  subject, 
James  Bernoulli  published  his  own  solutions,  with  those  of 
other  problems,  without  demonstrations,  in  the  Leipzig  Acts 
for  June,  1 700.  He  also  printed  at  Basle  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  in  which  he  invites  him  to  publish  hit  method,  and 
sends  his  own  solution,  witbout  demonstration.  John  Ber- 
noulli, though  now  in  possession  of  the  true  result,  could 
not  see  where  be  was  wrong ;  perhaps  would  not,  for  a  ma- 
terial part  of  this  letter  was  suppressed  at  hit  detire  in  the 
posthumous  edition  of  his  brother's  works.  (It  was  re- 
printed whole  in  1792,  as  already  mentioned.)  John  Ber- 
noulli replied,  by  sending  his  own  demonstration  under 
cover  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  to  be  opened 
80  soon  as  his  brother  should  send  his.  On  this,  James 
Bernoulli  (March,  1701)  published  bis  own  solution  at 
Basle,  and  also  in  the  Leipzig  Acts  with  the  demonstration. 
De  L'Hdpital  and  Leibnitz  immediately  admitted  its  correct- 
ness, and  made  John  Bernoulli  acquainted  with  their 
opinion.  But  no  more  was  beard  from  the  latter;  he  con- 
tinued obstinately  silent  as  long  as  his  brother  was  alive, 
nor  was  it  tilt  1706,  after  tiie  death  of  James  Bernoulli,  that 
he  published  an  incorrect  solution  in  the  memoirs  nf  the 
academy.  The  inference  is  ob^ous,  that  he  sttspectod  the 
ineorrectness  of  his  own  method,  and  was  afraid,  to  expose 
it  to  the  searchiog  otb  of  his  brother;  but  that  when  the 
latter  was  dead,  he  did  not  fear  that  any  other  person  in 
Europe  would  be  able  to  expose  him.  Xs  late  as  1718,  be 
published  a  correct  solution,  and  admitted  that  he  had  been 
mistaken;  but  he  had  not  the  fairness  to  add,  that  his 
new  solution  was  only  that  of  his  brother  in  another  shape. 

AAer  the  preceding  account,  which  is  now  undisputed, 
tbe  reader  will  not  he  surprised  to  be  told,  that  after  the 
deaths  of  Ldhnitz  and  De  L'HOpital,  their  bosom  friend 
John  Bernoulli  endeavoured  to  rob  them  both.  He  claimed 
to  be  a  eontemponuieous  inventor  of  a  met^iod  of  the  former 
Ctiiat  which  was  called  the  diffisrenliatio  de  eunn  tn  cur- 
vam),  of  which  he  had  said  in  admiration,  when  it  was  first 
produced,  that  *  the  god  of  geometry  had  admitted  Leibnitz 
farther  into  bis  sanctuary  than  himself.'  And  here  too,  if 
either  of  the  brothers  can  be  said  to  have  invented  that  me- 
thod as  well  as  Leibnitz,  it  was  Jamet  Bernoulli.  He  also 
advanced  an  absurd  pretension  to  be  the  author  of  all  that 
was  new  in  the  Analyte,  fe.  of  De  L'HOpital,  a  claim  which 
merits  no  refutation.  He  was  jealous  of  his  own  son.  Da- 
niel Bernoulli,  who  divided  with  him  the  prize  of  the  aca- 
demy of  sciences  in  1 734,  and  was  displeased  that  he  turned 
Newtonian.  The  following  anecdote  is  related  by  Con- 
dorcet,  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  but  we  believe  it: 
*  One  day  be  proposed  to  his  son  Daniel,  then  a  youth,  a 
little  problem  to  fry  his  strength ;  the  boy  took  it  with  him, 
solved  it,  and  came  back  expecting  some  praise  from  his 
fkther.  You  ot&ht  to  have  done  it  on  the  «;»/— was  all  the 
observation  made,  and  with  a  tone  and  gesture  which  his 
son  remembered  to  the  latest  day  of  his  life.'  The  only  in- 
stance which  has  ever  fallen  within  our  reading,  in  which 
John  Bernoulli  showed  himself  free  from  petty  feeling, 
was  in  his  treatment  of  Euler,  when  tbe  latter  was  his  pupil 
at  Basle.  Observing  his  talent  for  mathematics  he  encou- 
raged it,  and  gave  him  private  lessons,  in  addition  to  those 
of  tbe  public  course 

In  thus  displaying  a  character  which  appears  to  bave  no 
one  amiable  point  about  it,  we  depart  from  the  common 
practice,  wbirh  is  never  to  admit,  if  by  any  softening  it  can 
be  helped,  that  great  intellect  is  not  accompanied  by  great- 
ness of  mind  in  (4her  respects.  But  it  is  not  good  to  sub- 
stitute falsehood  (and  coloured  truth  is  falsehocS)  for  truth, 
and  it  is  not  good  for  the  living  to  know  tlut  literary  or 
sdentiflc  reputation  covers  moral  obliquity  as  soon  as  the 
grave  has  covered  tbe  body.  D'Alembert,  who,  in  tbe  form 
of  an  iloge,  has  written  an  excellent  account  of  tbe  mathe- 
vutiiea/ character  of  John  Bernoulli,  has  dextOMusly  evaded 
the  difficulty.   ■  Bernoulli  was  only  known  to  me  by  hia 


works ;  I  owe  to  Uiom  almost  entirely  the  Sttle  progress  1 
have  made  in  geometry.   Not  having  had  any  kind  of  ae- 

anaintance  wiUi  him,  I  am  ignorant  of  the  vmnteretting 
etaile  of  hie  private  t^e,'  Speaking  of  tbe  cdkbrated  dis- 
pute above  related,  he  says,  'This  altercation  produoed 
several  pieces  in  which  bitterness  seems  to  have  taken  thp 
place  of  emulation ;  but  as  one  of  the  two  must  have  been 
in  the  wrong,  one  of  the  two  must  have  been  in  a  passion.* 
He  only  foi^ets  to  state,  what  be  bimaelf  knew  as  well  as 
any  body,  that  the  '  one  of  the  two'  was  the  tubjeet  of  the 
iloge,  and  bis  protigi  for  tbe  time  being. 

In  concluding  what  we  mean  to  say  on  Uie  two  btotbors, 
who  stood  at  the  bead  of  their  family,  we  may  observe 
that  it  is  clear  that  both  one  and  tbe  other  had  pushed 
their  researches  in  the  infinitesimal  analysis  far  beyond 
the  view  of  any  other  men  of  their  time.  Newtcm  lud 
abandoned  the  sdenees,  and  Leibnitz,  the  other  inventor, 
thourii  he  oould  decide  between  the  ri^t  and  tbe  wnmg, 
would  not  commit  himself  by  an  opinion  on  Ihe  solution  ct 
John  Bernoulli  only,  but  contented  himself  with  stating 
that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  correct,  but  that  he  could  not 
give  it  sufficient  attention  to  speak  positively.  Of  the  two 
brothers,  the  elder  was  certainly  tbe  deeper  and  tbe  more 
correct ;  the  younger  the  quicker  and  the  more  eleganL 
The  works  of  John  Bempulli,  who  lived  much  longer  than 
his  brother,  contain  an  immense  mass  of  discovery;  but 
there  is  no  particular  on  which  we  could  dwell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  general  reader:  tbe  mathematician  should  consult 
the  Sloge  of  D'Alembert  already  alluded  to. 

Nicolas  Bbrnoulli  II.  (to  distinguish  him  ftom  bis 
oouun  of  the  same  name),  tbe  eldest  son  of  John  Vtos 
noulli,  was  bora  January  27,  1695,  at  Groningen.  He 
came  to  Bade  with  his  father  in  1 705,  and  stndM  at  the 
university,  where  be  formed  an  intimate  friendship  wittt 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Euler.  In  1725  he  was  mvited 
to  Petersburg  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  with  his  brother 
Daniel.  But  be  bad  hardly  time  to  do  more  than  show 
that  he  had  the  talents  of  his  family,  when  he  died,  July 
26,  1 726,  at  Petersburg.  For  hia  iloge  see  Comm.  Acad. 
Petrop.  V.  ii.,  and  for  some  memoirs  of  hia,  see  vol,  L  There 
are  some  of  his  memoirs  in  bis  father's  works.  (See  the 
Biographie  Univeraelte.} 

Daniel  Bernoulli,  the  second  son  of  John,  was  bom 
at  Grouingen,  February  9,  1700.  His  father  at  first  in- 
tended that  he  should  an>ly  himself  to  trade,  but  bis  ob- 
jections to  that  eonne  of  life  prevailed,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  study  medicine.  He  had  received  some  instruction  in 
mathematics  from  bis  fbther ;  we  have  already  seen  how. 
After  passing  some  years  in  Italy,  professedly  employed 
upon  medicine,  hut  really  upon  mathematics,  he  returned 
to  Basle.  He  could  not  at  this  time  have  been  actually 
known  as  a  mathematician  by  any  decided  effort  of  his  own; 
but  it  was  sufficient  that  be  was  a  Bernoulli,  fbr  we  are 
told  that  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  he  had  refused 
the  presidency  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Genoa.  The 
following  year  be  and  his  brother  Nicolas  were  invited  to  St. 
Petersburg,  as  already  mentioned.  He  appears  not  to  have 
been  well  satisfied  with  the  half  savage  court  of  Russia, 
and  had  made  up  his  mind  to  quit  it ;  but  the  empren, 
who  wished  him  to  remain,  increased  his  salary,  and  gave 
him  ftill  liberty  to  retire  on  the  half  of  it  whenever  he 
pleased.  Thus  obliged  in  honour  to  remain,  he  continued 
at  St.  Petersburg  till  1733,  when  tbe  state  of  his  health 
compelled  bim  to  return  to  his  country.  Hera  he  obtained, 
first  a  chair  of  medicine,  and  afterwards  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, to  which  was  subsequently  wlded  one  of  metaphysics. 

He  had  published,  in  1724,  hia  first  work,  entitled  &eer- 
citationet  Mathematic<e,  in  the  title-page  of  which  be 
styled  himself  *  son  of  John  Bernoulli,'  which  title  he 
always  afterwards  continued.  His  succeeding  essays  on 
mechanics  were  the  first  in  which  motion  is  decomposed 
into  that  of  translation  and  rotation.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered into  the  theory  of  compound  oscillations,  and  is  tbe 
first  who  applied  mathematics  to  a  species  of  consideratiws 
which  bave  since  become  of  the  greatest  utility  and  siiigu- 
lariy  extensive  application.  His  Hydrodynamique,  pub- 
lished in  1738,  is  the  first  work  in  which  the  motions  <tf 
fluids  are  reduced  to  a  question  of  mathematics.  It  is  in 
one  point  like  the  subsequent  work  of  La^nge  (the 
camque  AruUytique) :  in  that  work  tbe  whole  question  h 
reduced  to  tbe  results  of  one  principle,  which,  in  the  woric 
of  Daniel  Bernoulli,  is  called  the  ameervtUion  qfvie  vwo. 
In  the  theory  of  probabilities  h^^to|^^^*^  is  kno«a 
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by  tb*  BUM  ti  the  moni  pnAMUty,  which  MtiiutM  a 
Ion  or  gain,  not  abwlutdjTt  but  by  itc  ]mportu)n  to  the 
fortune  of  the  person  who  stands  the  risk.  His  paper  on 
inoculation,  published  in  176U,  was  one  of  the  first  in  which 
a  science  whose  practical  utility  is  great,  though  iliiricult  for 
the  world  at  large  to  see,  is  applied  to  a  question  of  sta- 
tistics. On  this  subject  he  added  to  the  methods  which 
had  begun  to  appear  for  the  evasion  of  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  necessary  introduction  of  verr  large  cumbers  iuto 
questions  of  combinations. 

Daniel  BemoulU  gained  or  divided  the  prize  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  ten  times;  onoe  (in  1734)  in  company 
with  his  father,  on  the  question  of  the  physical  cause  of  the 
smallnesB  of  the  planetary  inclinations,  by  which,  aa  before 
remarked,  he  excited  jealousy  in  a  quarter  from  whence 
admiration  should  have  been  most  certain.  His  memoir 
has  been  considered  the  better  of  the  two ;  and  Condorcet 
observes,  that  he  knew  this,  and  showed  that  he  knew  it, 
which  was  not  quite  decorous.  In  1740  h»  shared  with 
Euler  and  Maclaurin  the  prize  for  a  dissertation  on  the 
tides ;  and  their  three  memoirs,  which  are  all  celebrated, 
contain  all  that  was  done  on  the  theory  of  that  subject  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Newton  and  Laplace. 

In  1 748  he  succeeded  his  father  as  member  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
John ;  so  that  for  more  than  ninety  years  the  foreijin  list  of 
that  body  always  contained  a  Bernoulli. 

Daniel  B»noulU  was  found  dead  in  hia  bed  by  his  ser- 
vant. March  17,  1782,  having  in  his  latter  years  been  subject 
to  asthma.  He  was  never  married,  the  only  engagt^ment 
of  that  sort  which  he  ever  contemplated  having  been  broken 
off  by  him  on  the  discovery  that  nis  intended  wife  was  ava- 
ricious. In  religion  he  was  said  by  the  clei^y  of  his  town 
to  be  a  freethinker,  a  rumour  which  he  never  took  any 
steps  either  to  prove  or  disprove.  But  his  conduct  and 
talents  had  gained  him  so  much  respect  among  his  fellow- 
citizens,  that  to  take  off  the  hat  to  Daniel  Bernoulli  was 
one  of  the  first  lessons  inculcated  upon  the  children  of  Basle. 

The  following  anecdotes  were  related  by  himself,  and  be 
asserted  that  his  self-love  was  more  Aattered  by  the  inci- 
dents they  contain  than  by  all  his  prizes.  When  he  was  a 
young  man  on  his  travels,  he  talked  with  a  stranger  whose 
ettriosity  was  excited  by  his  conversation,  and  who  asked 
his  name.  'I  am  Daniel  Bemoidli,'  answered  he.  The 
ttranger,  thinking  from  his  youthftil  looks  that  he  could  not 
be  so  celebrated  a  man,  and  wishing  to  answer  the  supposed 
hoax  by  one  still  better,  replied,  *  And  I  am  Isaac  Newton.' 
The  other  is  as  follows : — Koenig,  then  well  known  as  a 
mathematician,  was  dining  with  him,  and  talking  with  some 
pride  of  a  very  difileult  question,  which  it  had  taken  him  a 
long  time  to  solve;  Bernoulli  went  on  attending  to  his 
guests,  and  before  ihey  rose  from  taUe  furnished  Koenig 
with  a  solution  of  his  questun.  (See  the  4iogt  of  Daniel 
Bernoulli  by  Condorcet) 

John  Bbrhoulli  II.,  third  son  of  John  Bernoulli  I.,  bom 
at  Basle.  May  IB.  1710.  died  there  July  17.  1790.  He 
studied  law  and  matiwrnatics,  and  was  sucousively  professor 
of  eloquence  and  of  mathematies.  Three  of  hia  memoirs 
gainea  the  prize  of  the  Academy  <tf  Sneneea. 

John  BssirotTLLi  III.,  his  son,  bom  at  Basle,  November 
4,  1744,  died  at  Berlin,  July  13,  1807.  At  nineteen  years 
of  age  be  became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Berlin. 
He  devoted  himself  particularly  to  astronomy,  and  his 
numerous  observations  are  in  the  Berlin  Mwioirt  and 
Ephemeridea.  He  gave  an  edition  of  the  algebra  of  Euler : 
his  Ltttres  gur  di^ermts  sujett,^.,  1777 — 1779,  contain 
much  informatioii  on  the  state  of  observatories.  There  is 
a  list  of  his  works  in  the  Biographie  UmveruUe. 

Jamks  Bbrkoulli  II.,  second  son  of  John  BemouUi 
11.,  bom  at  Basle,  October  17,  1759,  was  the  deputy  of  his 
uncle  Daniel  in  his  professorship,  when  the  latter  became 
infirm,  but  did  not  succeed  him,  owing  to  candidates  being 
then  ohosen  by  lot.  He  was  afterwards  professor  of  mathe- 
matios  at  Petersburg,  and  married  a  grand- daughter  of 
Suler.  His  memoirs  in  the  Petersbuig  transactions  bad 
begun  to  ^ow  that  he  had  the  talent  of  his  predecessors,  but 
he  died  of  apoplexy  while  bathing  in  the  Neva,  July  3,17  89. 
His  iloge  is  in  the  Nov.  Act.  Petropol.  vol.  vii.  {Biog.  Univ.} 
Nicolas  Bbrnoulli  I.,  nephew  of  the  two  Out  Ber- 
nonllis,  was  born  at  Basle,  October  10,  1687,  died  there 
November  29,  17S9.  Ho  was  professor  of  mathematics  and 
of  logic  at  Padua,  afterwards  of  law  at  Basle.  There  are 
of  his  vritings  among  those  of  Jcim  Bernoulli. 


la  eonohidine  diis  artide  we  sImH  nmaik  that  the  tm 

elder  Bemonllis  lived  during  tiie  time  while  the  mathe- 
matics were  in  a  state  of  growth  towards  the  power  which 
was  required  for  physical  analysis.  No  two  men  contributed 
more  to  this  work ;  and  it  is  the  integral  calculus,  as  received 
from  their  hands,  which  became  the  instrument  of  their 
successors.  They  are  of  the  age  of  Newlon  and  Leibnitz ; 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  contemporary 
of  Clairaut,  Euler,  and  D' Alembert ;  and  In  the  hands  of 
these  four,  the  new  calculus  was  applied  to  investigation  of 
material  phenomena.  The  circumstances  of  the  times  re- 
quired such  men,  and  there  is  no  question  that  they  must 
have  appeared ;  but  that  they  should  all  three  have  come 
from  one  fkmily  was  not  to  be  looked  tor,  and  ftimishn  an 
instance  of  consanguinity  of  talent  of  one  Und,  wl^  must 
excite  the  curiosity  even  of  those  who  care  Uttle  for  the  sub- 
jects on  which  it  was  employed. 

BERNSTORF.  JOHANN  HARTWIG  ERNST» 
COUNT  VON,  a  younger  son  cf  Joachim  Engelke,  Baron 
Von  Bemstorf,  chamberlain  to  the  elector  of  Hanover,  waa 
bom  at  Hanover,  Muy  13,  1712.  His  education  was  con- 
ducted by  the  learned  Keyssler,  and  in  his  oompeny  he  tra- 
velled through  the  principal  states  of  Europe.  Having 
visited  Denmark,  he  obtained  from  Christian  Vl.,  in  1732, 
the  appointment  of  minister  at  the  court  of  Augustus  II., 
elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of  Poland.  In  1 737  he  became 
envoy  from  Denmark  to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Ratisbon.  and 
from  1 744  to  1750  resided  in  Fiance  as  Danish  ambassador. 
In  1751  Frederic  V.  appointed  him  minister  for  foreign 
affiaits,  which  office  he  filled  till  the  ascendancy  of  Stmeasee 
in  1770,  when  he  was  dismissed,  and  retired  to  Hambuig, 
where  he  died,  February  1 8,  1 772.  He  was  created  a  count 
in  1767  by  Christian  VIL.  whom  he  accompuued  on  his 
travels  in  1 768. 

The  principal  event  of  his  ministry  was  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  dinerences  between  Denmark  and  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  Holstein-Giottorp.  In  1 762  war  was  threatened 
by  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  but  bis  death  having  averted  the 
present  danger,  a  treaty  was  negotiated  by  B^storf,  which 
was  finally  concluded  in  1773,  by  which  Russia  resigned  all 

fretensions  to  Hobtein,  and  received  in  exchange  Oldenburg, 
t  was  by  Bemstorf  t  advioe  that  Frederic  V.  purchased  the 
property  of  the  Duiish  West  India  Company,  and  opened 
the  trade  in  1 754.  The  claims  of  Denmark  on  the  dty  of 
Hamburg  were  finally  adjusted  during  hia  administration. 
In  1768  Denmark  formally  resigned  her  claim  of  suze- 
rainet£  over  Hamburg,  Hambu^  remitting  in  return  a 
pari  of  the  debt  due  to  her  from  Denmark.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  his  policy  was  the  preservation  of  peace,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  which  he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  the  promotion 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  He  bears  the  character  of  an  able  and  upright 
minister,  and  his  exertions  for  the  abolition  of  feudal  slavery 
reflect  the  highest  honour  both  on  his  wisdom  and  huma- 
nity. (A  fuller  'account  of  his  life  and  administration  may 
be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Materialim  mir  Statistilu 
der  Danitchan  Staaten.) 

BERNSTORF,  ANDREW  PETER,  COUNT  VON, 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bora  at  Gartow,  in  Liine- 
burg,  August  28,  1735.  He  became  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Denmark,  in  1773,  which  office  he  held  during  toe 
greater  part  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  July  21, 
1797.  (Sammlung  von  Bildnitam  verdienstvotUr  Da- 
mn.} 

BE'ROE,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  marine  animals  esta- 
blished by  Miiller.  anaplaced  by  Lamarck  under  the  second 
division  of  the  first  section  of  his  first  order  of  Badiaria,  or 
radiated  animals.  Cuvier  arranges  the  genus  under  his  AcO' 
lephee,  which  form  his  third  class  of  zoophytes.  It  belongs  to 
the  CViograda  of  Dc  Blainville,  and  to  the  Ctenof^iortB  of 
Eschschwts.  In  Lesson's  arrangement  the  Beroidsa  form  the 
first  family  of  the  first  division  of  Aeal^pharu,  The  species, 
which  are  gelatinous,  transparent,  and  either  oval  or  globular, 
float  in  the  ocean,  where  they  are  widely  diffused.  Lamarck 
says  that  they  are  very  phosphoric,  and  that  they  shine  at 
night  like  lamps  suspended  in  the  sea,  their  brilliancy  be- 
coming vivid  in  proportion  4d  the  rapidity  of  their  motions. 
Their  l>reathing  is  carrieil  on  by  means  of  cilia,  which  ex- 
tend longitudinally  and  at  equal  distances  along  the  surface 
from  the  mouth  to  the  inferior  opening.  Fabricius  observed 
minute  erastaceans  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  when 
one  of  these  animals  was  broken  to  pieces  those  pieces  still 
continued  to  lire  and  swim  about  vg  the  ae^n  of  the  nliai 
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vUeh  WM  ttn  MBtlnwd.  Th*  UnS*  han  a  rotator; 
notloa.  and  Bow  obMrved  that  they  alio  had  anothor.  pio- 
dueed  by  an  altainata  oontractioD  and  dilatation. 

MM.  Audouin  and  Milne  Edwards  have  given  on  inte- 
reitinft  deicription  of  the  organization  of  the  globular  beroS 
(Beroe  Pileut,  Lam. ;  Pleurobradda  of  FUnning ;  BtuAarit 
of  PAron  and  of  Blainrille),  and  Dr.  C^rant,  in  the  TVwu- 
aeHtHU  nf  tk»  Zoological  Society,  has  given  an  able  aocount 
of  ita  nervoui  ty»tem,  and  of  the  itructure  of  its  oilia. 
Cnvier  nentioiu  it  as  being  oommon  in  the  north — vhere 
it  is  aud  to  be  one  of  the  ijiments  of  the  whale  {BaUena) 

 and  in  the  channel  on  the  French  coast.    Dr.  Grent 

found  this  speeiei  m  the  coast  off  Staffa,  and  also  on  the 
coast  tit  Sheppey.  in  the  harbour  of  Sheemess,  in  which 
Utter  locality,  says  Dr.  Grant, '  the  boatmen,  who  seemed 
to  bo  familiar  with  it  under  the  name  of  the  spawn  of' 
the  sea-egg  {eehintu),  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in 
Us  gbbular  and  ribbed  form,  assured  me  that  often  in 
hot  and  calm  weather  they  swarm  with  the  little  meduHB 
in  such  numbers  as  to  cover  the  surftuie  of  the  water  in  all 
this  part  of  the  estuarv  of  the  Thamos.  The  animal  has  a 
regular  oral  fam,  witn  its  longest  diameter  from  the  mouth 
to  the  anus,  about  six  lines,  and  its  breadth  about  fimr  lines. 
The  genetal  texture  of  the  body  is  quite  transpamnt  and 
colourless."  . 

BERO'SUS  (BiipaMnT^,  that  is,  son  of  Oasus),  pnest  of 
the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  is  believed  to  nave  been  bom  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  He  wrote  a 
*  Hisbny  of  the  ChaldBans  and  the  Actions  of  their  Kings,* 
which  has  been  long  lost,  though  fragments  of  it  are  pre- 
served in  the  works  of  several  autient  authtm,  partieidarly 
in  those  of  Josephus  and  Euaebius.  Fabriclus.  in  hb 
Bibliotheca  Oneea,  edit  Hamb.  1728,  vol.  xiv.  pp.  1^5- 
211,  collected  them  under  the  title  of  Frogmmia  Bwoti 
m  Serijai*  gemtim*.  They  were  also  edited  by 
Rinhter,  Leipsig.  1S25.  8to. 

For  this  aervice  Fabricius  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
learned  world,  as  one  Annius,  or  Nanni,  a  monk  of  Viterbo 
in  Italy,  who  was  bom  in  1437,  and  continued  to  live  to  the 
end  of  that  centuTy,  counterfeited  several  books  under  old 
names,  of  which  number  were  Manetho,  Berosut,  and  Me- 
gastbenes,  whom  he  called  Metasthenes,  a  mistake  into 
which  he  was  led  by  Ruflnus's  Latin  version  of  Josephus, 
and  which  gave  the  first  occasion  for  the  discovery  of  his 
cheat  These  books  he  published  with  a  comment  upon 
Uiem,  and  for  some  time  Uwy  passed  for  the  genuine  works 
of  the  authors  whose  names  ttiey  ban,  but  were  presently 
ezplodod  as  fletions.  An  account  the  editions  of  the 
false  BeroBua  will  he  finind  in  Heusel's  BibHothna  Bit- 
ioriea,  Sto.  lips.  1 782,  vol.  i.  part  L  p.  15 ;  with  an  enume- 
ration of  the  earlier  authors  by  whom  the  fo^ry  was  dis- 
covered. 

Pliny  says  that  the  genuine  works  of  Berosus  contained 
■stronomical  observations  ior  480  years  (Hitt.  Nut.  If.  vii, 
0.  36)  :  the  computation  of  which  is  generally  suppoaed  to 
have  begun  from  the  nra  of  Nabonassar,  which  would  bring 
them  to  the  time  of  Berosus,  about  270  yean  before  the 
Christian  nra.  - 

After  the  Macedonians  bad  made  themsetres  masters  of 
Babylon,  Berosus  is  said  to  have  learned  from  them  the 
Greek  language,  and  passing  thence  into  Greece,  first 
settled  at  Cos,  the  birth-place  of  Hippoorates  (Vitruvius, 
li.  ix.  c.  7.).  where  he  established  a  college  or  school  for  the 
study  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  Afterwards  he  went 
firom  Cos  to  Athens,  where  he  grew  so  famous  for  his  pre 
dictions,  that  the  Athenians  were  induced  to  place  a  statue 
of  him  in  their  gymnasium  which  had  a  gilded  tongue. 
(PUn.  Hitt.  Nat.  li.  vii.  c.  37.) 

(See  Mor^ri,  Dietionnaire  Hittorique,  edit  Amst.  1740, 
torn.  ii.  p.  238  ;  Biographie  UniverseUe,  torn.  iv.  Bvo.  Par. 
1 8 11 .  p.  335 ;  Prideaux's  Cormexim  of  the  Hist,  qf  the  Old 
and  New  Teat.  Hvo.  Lond.  1725,  Tol.  iL  pp.  803,  iii.  97.) 

Whether  Berosus  the  astronomer  be  the  same  person 
with  the  historian  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion,  arising 
probably  out  of  the  extravagant  antiauity  which  some  have 
given  to  the  latter,  making  him  as  old  as  Moses.  All  the 
astronomers  who  precede<^l  hi&torical  record  have  been  made 
mythological  personages;  Justin  Martyr  even  asserts  Be- 
rostis  to  be  the  filher  of  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  Vitruvius. 
who  says,  as  above  stated,  that  he  opened  a  school 
of  astrology  at  Cos,  also  ^plains  at  some  length  the 
opinions  of  Benma  ou  the  moon's  light,  whieh  are  not 


w<fftb  citing ;  but  Cleomedes  (cited  by  Delambre.  Aet. 
4ne.  i.  228)  describes  him  as  maintaining  that  the  moon's 
rotation  on  her  axis  is  of  the  same  length  as  her  eyn- 
odicat  revolution,  tmm  fVill  moon  to  fall  moon ;  a  curious 
opinion,  and  near  the  truth,  as  her  rotstion  is  In  fact  equal 
to  hor  sidereal  revolution,  Aom  a  star  to  the  star  again. 
Vitruviiu  also  attributes  to  Beroans  the  mvention  of  iba 
'  hemicyel.um  excavatnm  ex  quadralo,  ad  endiroaqne  sue- 
cisum.*  This  Delambre  imi^nea  to  he  (for  the  phrase  does 
not  admit  of  decisive  interpretation)  the  same  as  the  ocofq. 
or  hemisjdwrical  dial :  that  is,  a  concave  hemisphm,  with 
an  opaque  point  or  globule  at  the  centre,  by  the  shadow  of 
which  the  place  of  the  sun  might  be  laid  down  in  the  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  in  the  next  words  of 
Vitruvius,  the  ^ictteii,  as  distinguished  from  the  bemieyelium, 
is  attributed  to  Aristarchus.  Delambre,  going  upon  this 
hypothesis,  asserts  the  description  of  Vitruvius  to  be  incor- 
rect unless  'quadrahim'  mean  a  parallelopiped.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  the  seetion  of  the  bemtsjdienoal  dial  <a  he- 
misphere hollowed  In  a  cube  and  elevated  Ibr  the  latitude  of 
the  plaea,  as  we  say  of  a  g^obe)  made  1^  the  riane  of  the 
meridian,  is  in  so  many  winds  the  instrument  deseribed  by 
Vitruvius;  and  we  submit,  therefim,  whettier  the'hemi- 
cyclium '  be  not  a  meridian  instrument,  or  meridlaa  dial 
only,  for  taking  the  sun's  altitude  at  noon. 

The  story  (u  Ptiny  relative  to  the  Chaldaaii  observations 
of  480  years  is  more  modest  than  that  of  SimpUeiuS'  [See 
AsTRONouY,  vol.  ii.  p.  33!.}  We  refer  to  that  arUttle  for 
the  notion  which  we  entertain  of  Chaldnan  astronomy ;  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  discuss  the  probability  of  Pliny's 
testimony,  unless  some  information  oould  be  gained  as  to 
what  sort  of  observations  they  wera. 

(For  authorities  connected  with  the  astronomy  of  Berosus, 
see  Weidler,  Hiet.  dttron. ;  and  Blount  Centtan, 

BERO'SUS,  in  entomology,  a  genus  of  ooleoptMoos  in- 
sects of  the  fliraily  HydrophiUdsB  (Leach).  These  beetles 
inhabit  ponds,  in  which  th^  may  ofton  be  seen  swimming 
in  an  inverted  position.  There  are,  however,  other  pecu- 
liarities in  their  mode  of  progression  in  the  water  which, 
being  common  to  the  tribe,  will  be  notioed  under  the  head 
HvDBOPHiLioA.  They  most  probably  feed  upon  vege- 
table substances.  The  oommon  colouring  of  the  species  is 
dusky  yellow  varied  with  markings  of  a  black  or  dark  me- 
tallic bronze  hue;  their  form  is  nearly  oval,  and  the  prin- 
cipal generic  characters  are,  eyes  {nomtnent  dypeus  entire, 
antennn  nine  (?)  Jointed,  thorax  narrower  than  the  elytra. 

BBRRE.  a  small  town  in  Franoe,  in  the  department  of 
Bouches-du-RhOne,  standing  upon  a  salt  lake  (Uamg-)  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  whioh  constitutes  its  chief  uaim 
to  a  separate  notice. 

The  lake  is  near  the  sea,  with  whieh  it  oommunieates  by 
the  continuous  channels  of  Martigues  and  la  Tour.de.BaQe; 
The  lake  is  sometimes  regarded  as  consisting  of  four  parts 
— the  Slang  de  Berre  (in  the  more  limited  applioaticm  tMT  the 
name)  in  the  centre — the  itang  de  St.  Chamat  on  the  north- 
west—the itang  de  Marthe  oni  the  south — and  the  itang  de 
Vaine  on  the  east.  These  four  parts  constitute,  however, 
but  one  lake,  to  which  the  general  name  of  Bene  is  given. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  itang  de  Martiguei.  It  is  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles  long  mnu  N.W.  to  8.B..  and  about 
ten  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part,  acewdtng  to  the  map  of 
France  by  Bru£  (Paris,  1818),  or  rather  larger  aroormng 
to  the  map  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Difiuiion  ^ 
Vteful  Know/edge.  Its  circuit  which  is  very  irregular,  ia 
difl!erently  stated ;  Malta  Brun's  estimato  of  fifteen  French 
leagues  (fortv-one  or  forty-two  miles)  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth. 

An  examination  of  Uie  borders  of  this  lake  shows  that 
it  was  formerty  far  more  extensive.  The  writer  in  the 
Bnoydopedie  Mithodique  thinks  it  is  scarcely  a  twentieth 
part  of  what  it  once  was.  Its  surface  is  tranquil,  and  it  is 
navigable  in  its  whole  extent  and  communioates.  as  already 
noticed,  with  the  sea.  It  receives  two  small  rivers,  the 
Toutoulm  and  the  Are.  of  whioh  the  former  has  a  coune 
of  about  thir^  miles,  and  the  latter  of  between  fbrty  and 
fifty.  The  hanks  of  the  lake  are,  at  least  on  the  aide  oS  the 
town  of  Berre,  very  charming,  and  studded  with  Tillages; 
there  are  on  tlieni  the  two  towns  of  Berre  and  St  Chsmas. 
On  the  south-east  side,  the  lake  is  bounded  by  a  causeway 
of  about  three  miles  in  length  and  130  feet  in  breadth, 
which  separates  it  from  the  ^tang  de  Braumont  or  Marignan. 
This  causeway  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  up  by  Caiu 
Marius  in  a  single  ni{^  and  in  the  presenee  of  the  amqy  i 
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to  bs  placad  in  this  tnditioii,  ve  muit  nippoM  the  <tang  de 
Beaumont  to  haxe  been  included  in  the  eUng  ile  Berre. 

The  wftWn  of  the  £tang  de  Bern  deposit  a  graater  quan- 
tity of  lalt  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  pools  which  line 
part  of  the  French  ooaat.  and  it  ia  of  excellent  quality. 
A  great  numbw  of  eels  are  taken  every  year ;  aocoi^ing  to 
the  Ejiq/doi)6die  MHAodiqme  400  quiniaiae,  or  owta.,  are  an- 
nually salted,  beudes  thoie  that  an  eaten  fre^ ;  about  forty 
quiniatm  of  'wttairm,  ft  prapantim  nearly  aimilar  to 
eanare,  are  aleo  macle. 

The  country  around  the  Uke  producea  an  abuwUnce  of 
olives ;  but  the  air  is  coosiderad  unhealthy ;  no  doubt  from 
the  eidialatioa  fnm  such  a  anrfttoe  of  water. 

The  litUe  tonof  Berre  is  upon  an  inlet  on  the  nortfa*east 
aide  oi  the  lake.  It  ma  Ibnaerly  one  of  the  itrongest  for- 
faegaea  hi ftoroBce.  Itwaa  taken  inlMl.aAarahmg  siege, 
by  Charles  Bmaauel,  Dufce  of  Savoy ;  and  though  all  the 
nst  of  Provence  submitted  to  Hmry  IV.  of  Franoe,  Ihtl 
MOD  arch  warn  unable  to  expel  the  duke  from  this  stronghdd. 
It  was  evacuated  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vervins  in  )  598. 
The  fbttifications  have  now  gone  to  decay.  The  chur^was 
once  celebrated  for  its  relics,  though  even  the  Catholic  writers 
who  mention  them  cast  strong  tiupieion  on  their  genuine- 
ness. The  population  of  Berre,  according  to  the  Diction- 
noire  UmvenH  ds  ia  Francs,  Paris,-  t8M*  our  lataat  au- 
thority, vaa  1C60.  This  town  is  about  ten  auki  S.W.  of 
Aix.  439  39<  N.  laL,  5"  !  1'  K.  teng. 

There  is  a  small  river,  Berre,  in  the  departuaut  of  Aude ; 
it  falla  into  the  £tang  de  Sigean.  In  the  department  ot 
IMme  there  is  anotlutt-  sm^l  atreatt  of  the  same  name,  a 
fteder  of  the  RhAna.  (Malta  Brun;  BxpiUy;  &tcyoh- 
pedifi  MStMiAqwi.) 
BRRRBTFNI.  [See  Contoif A,  P.  i>jl.j 
BERRI  or  BERRY,  a  province  of  France,  nearly  oar- 
respmding  to  the  present  departments  of  Cher  and  Indre. 
While  the  old  territorial  divinons  of  France  existed,  Berri 
WM  bounded  on  t\m  N.  by  the  districts  of  GStinais,  OriAanais 
Proper,  and  BlaisM,  which  were  parts  of  the  province  of 
OrMMia;  on  the  E.  end  8.E.  by  Niveraais  and  Bour- 
bfloais ;  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  by  La  Mawhe ;  and  on  ^e 
W.  by  Ttmraine.  The  ibape  of  the  previnoe  of  Berri  was 
very  imgular;  ita  greatest  length,  measured  N.E.  and  S.W^ 
from  tfao  ncighbouriiDod  of  Cosne  on  the  Loire  to  near  La 
Kaoo.  •  t»wn  on  the  Crease,  was  about  lOft  miles ;  the 
greatest  breadth  i^nut  fO.  These  dimensions,  which  are 
Bieaannd  on  Ae  map  published  by  the  Soew/f  for  the 
Di^mm  I7«/b/  Kntmhdge,  axoeed  Terr  much  tboae 
i^ich  are  given  by  Expilly  in  nU  Dictionnatfe  Ag  Gmfet, 
and  are  rather  more  than  tlioee  given  in  1^  Didiionnaire 
Vmvenel  He  U  jFV«iee.  Berry  lies  between  46°  1 0'  and 
47°  40'  N.  lat,  and  between  V*  and.S°  £.  long,  nearly.  It 
waauBoallyoniaideredasdivMedintoLeHaut  Berri  (Upper 
Berri).  between  the  Cher  and  the  Loire,  and  Le  Baa  Bern 
(Lower  Berri),  8.W.  of  the  Cher.  Bourgea,  the  capital, 
was  in  Upper  Berri,  about  125  miles  (measured  in  a  straight 
line)  due  south  of  Paris,  or  131  by  ika  road  tiitaugh'Foft- 
taineUeau,  Montaigis,  and  Glen. 

The  surrane  of  the  ground  is  littM  varied ;  there  are  do 
iMuntaina.  and  ftw  hiUa,  except  towards  the  banks  of  iktb 
Loire  (whioh  bonnded  the  province  on  ^e  N.E.),  B.  of 
BeuTges.  Ite  dnefrircia  an  tiie  Loire;  the  Cher,  a  feeder 
3f  Lairat  with  ita  tiibntariM,  th«  Grande  Sandi«<or 
Suddra^  tiie  Pstiie  Saudre,  the  Bvte,  and  the  Amm ; 
(be  ludre,  another  tributary  of  the  Loire ;  and  tin  Cretaae, 
which  ttows  into  the  Vienne,  a  third  tributary  of  the  Loire, 
mtluB  the  basin  of  which  river  Berri  may  consequently  be 
Deluded.  The  banks  of  the  rivers  Loire,  Cher,  and  Auton, 
are  ef  great  fartility,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  province  a  oon- 
tiderabto  part  is  ooenpied  by  heaths,  unvliolesonie  marshes, 
or  aaiidy  tracts,wlueh  ttowever  are  not  entirely  unproductive, 
but  yield  tolerable  grain  crops.  The  quantity  of  wood  is 
eonaideraUe,  above  half  as  mu^  again  in  proportkm  as 
the  FBBt  of  Fiance.  Tba  MiMtals  ftra  hren,  eehte,  vdA 
good  bniMing-atone. 

Beni  bad  Mly  one  diacesa  under  flte  old  Rgfkue,  via.,  the 
Atthbiilnprie  of  Bosrgaa;  but  the  clergv wot*  vety  nu- 
meiMit  and  ttm  mtmlMt  «f  flaBagiaHo  ^nrM.  fttib*yat  and 
otber  rehgious  houses  oonMenUe.  Of  ooutM  the  Re«^ 
Intioii  boa  eawad  great  changea  i*  Ai»  leepeet  The  ^ 
■fipean,  ho#even  to  ntain  its  ftnntt  e»alit  (Wnpre- 
tfaelepai«*enta«f  Indra and Cbet)»  and  tbad!l»- 
■nUapiNainl  vuk.    Hh  wJttigMii  IN  ihft 


Biahopa  o<  Glenaont,  Limofeei.  L»  Fuy.  TuUa^  and  8l 

Flott*. 

The  chief  towns  in  Upper  Berri.  widi  their  population  in 
1838,  are  as  follows  :—BourgeB.  the  capital,  m  the  riv«n 
Auron  and  Evre,  pop.  17,086  for  the  town,  or  19,730  for  the 
whole  commune ;  Vierson,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  4706 ;  Dun- 
Le-Roi,  on  the  Auron.  pop.  3438  for  the  town,  or  3874  for 
the  whide  commune ;  Sanoann.  near  tba  Loire,  pop.  2370 
for  the  town,  or  S03S  for  the  whole  commune ;  NIehun,  on 
the  Evre,  pop.  2S77  for  the  town,  or  3310  for  the  w  hole  com- 
mune ;  Aubigni.  on  the  Nere,  a  feeder  of  the  <3rande  Saudre, 
pop.  and  CbAteauneuf,  on  the  Cher,  pop.  1737  for 

the  town,  or  3019  for  the  whole  commune.  [See  Bourqbs, 
CMan,  I%iPAiiWBNff  op,  and  Sancbrre.]  in  Lower  Berri 
are  ChAteaimmi;,  on  the  Indn,  pop.  I0,8d)  for  the  town,  or 
11,987  tat  the  whole  commune ;  Isaoudnn,  on  the  Thetds,  a 
branch  tii  tba  Arnon.  pop.  9544  tat  Uie  town,  or  1 1,664  fbr 
the  whtrfe  comtnune;  Le  Blanc,  on  the  C reuse,  pop.  3617 
for  the  town,  or  4804  for  the  whde  commune ;  La  Cfattn, 
on  the  Indre,  pop.  3913  for  the  town,  or  4343  for  the  whole 
oommune ;  Valency,  on  the  Nabon,  a  small  stream,  a 
feeder  irf the  Fbufon,  which  flows  into  the  Cher.  pop.  3095 ; 
Buxan^ai*,  on  the  Indre,  pop.  '2729  for  the  town,  or  44 16  for 
the  whole  commune ;  Levroux,  on  the  Houlina,  a  branch  of 
the  Nabtm  juat  mentioned,  pop.  2343  for  the  town,  or  305S 
for  the  whole  oommune ;  St  Aignan,  on  the  Cher,  pop. 
3328  for  the  town,  or  2772  for  thewh<de  commune  ;  Selles, 
on  the  Cher,  n^.  1915  for  the  town,  or  4181  for  the  whole 
rammtine;  Vatun,  between  ChAteauroux  and  Vierzon,  pop. 
1889  for  the  town,  or  3764  for  the  whole  commune;  I>^U 
or  Bourg  de  DMa  or  Bonrg  Dieo,  dose  to  Gh£teauraux, 
pop.  1798  for  the  town,  or  SU3  for  the  whole  commune ; 
and  LtgntAras,  on  the  Amon,  pop.  1764  for  the  town,  or  1987 
for  the  whole  oommune.  [See  CbatsauBidux.  Iwdrii, 
Dbpaktment  of-,  IsaocDUH,  LACHATu,aiid  Li  Blanc] 
The  present  population  of  tiie  district  cannot  be  given 
exactly,  as  the  census  has  for  many  years  been  taken  by 
departments.   Probably  500,000  is  not  far  fh>m  the  truth. 

in  a  very  remote  period  this  province  was  inhabited  by  a 
people,  the  Btturiges,  or  as  they  are  sometimea  called,  to 
distinguish  them  from  anothw  people  of  the  same  name, 
the  Bituriges  Cubi.  These  once  held,  if  we  may  credit  the 
testimony  of  Livy,  the  supreme  dominion  of  the  Celtic  tribes 
in  Gaul ;  and  Ambigatus,  their  king  (a  eontempomry  of 
Tarqainius  l^iseua,  king  of  Rome),  aent  out,  under  his 
nephews  Belloresus  and  Sigovesus,  two  numerous  bodies  of 
Gauh  to  attack,  tiw  one  Ituy  and  tlw  other  Germany.  In 
thn  time  oTCiBttr,  Uie  Biturigea  hikl  lost  tbeir  8ntient_pre- 
emittenoe,andweFenndertheptotectionoftbe  Aedui  Iiidr 
chief  town  was  Avarieum.  which  C»sar  descfibes  as  neariy 
tiM  finest  oitjr  in  Gaul,  and  very  strong  by  situation.  In 
tiie  war  which  Onar,  near  the  close  of  his  command  m 
Gaul,  carried  on  against  Veroingetorix  Uie  Arretnian,  this 
oowntT)'  became  the  scene  of  contest,  and  Avarieum  was 
taken,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  by  the  Romans.  Accord- 
ing to  tiw  division  of  Gaul  made  by  the  Romans,  Berri 
was  included  in  Aquitania  Prima.  After  the  downfkll  of 
the  Roman  domfnioD,  this  country  came  successively  into 
the  hands  <X  the  VisigoUis  aitd  Franks ;  and  in  the  middle 
ages  was  undur  its  own  hereditary  counts,  who  took  their 
title  from  their  capital,  Bourgea,  a  name  derived  from  Bi- 
lariges,  which  designation  had  auperaeded  ^t  of  Avari- 
eum. In  the  early  past  of  Uw  tenUL  century  tin  counts 
were,  aocordrng  to  some  writers,  aueoeeded  by  tlie  viscounts 
of  Bourges,  the  last  of  whom,  Eudas  AijnD,  scdd  the  pro- 
vince to  Philippe  I.,  king  of  France,  nom  this  time, 
though  often  bestowed  as  an  appanage  upon  various 
branches  of  the  royal  family,  it  never  continued  long  a1ie< 
nated  fVom  the  crown.  In  later  times  it  has  ft«quently 
given  title  to  some  of  the  French  princes.  The  last  who 
heW  it  was  the  younger  son  of  Charles  X.,  ex-king  of 
France.  He  was  assassinated  on  the  ISth  February,  1820, 
by  an  individual  named  I^uvel.  The  assassin,  a  po- 
litical Anatio,  bad  karboured  for  several  years  the  design 
of  assassin^ng  eilkcr  the  duke  or  sane  otinr  branch  of 
the  BottfbMi  foiul^  BE*  was  tried  on  the  1th  and  <th,  and 
guillottaMdott^raief  Juneof  tiMaameTear.  <Pi^iot 
de  la  Vbna,  HmmMt  DetcrifUm  de  &i  A«mt;  BstpiOy, 
Djctinmmtt*  im  Offci. <f-c. ;  Dktimmauv  thftamf  Ate 
f^tmce ;  M«ll»>Bnn ;  Lettert  ftom  thmce,  by  JtAm  M, 
Cobbett;  Eneyelopidie  Miihodique.) 

BERRY,  in  the  aoo^tttion  of  boUnists,  is  a  term  con- 
Ined  to  fuek  «aft  Md  imoriaHt  ftiteu^mn  their  uedi 
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ying  loowlx  anwof;  pulp.  The  goouberrf  snd  the  ounmnt 
are  uiwefora  genuine  berries ;  but  plunu,  rose-beps,  haws, 
&e.,  in  which  the  seeds  do  not  lie  among  pulp,  are  excluded 
ftom  the  deflnition,  although  they  are  all  comprehended 
under  the  same  name  in  common  language. 

BERRY  POMEROY,  a  parish  in  the  county  of  Devon, 
near  the  river  Dart,  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor,  and  about 
two  miles  E.N.E.from  the  borough  of  Totness.  This  parish 
includes  the  villages  of  Longcombe,  Weston,  BourtoQ,  Af- 
ton,  and  Weekaborough.  Bridgetown,  adjoining  Totneas, 
is  also  in  this  parish.  Berry,  or  more  properly  Bury,  sig- 
nifies a  walled  town ;  and  the  addition  of  Pomeroy  is  from 
the  f^ily  wUch  for  many  canturiei  held  possession  of  the 
manor.  This  family  was  descended  ftom  Ruph  de  Pomerai. 
me  of  the  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave 
Him  not  only  the  manor  of  Berry,  but  many  other  lordships 
and  estates  in  this  county,  some  of  which  are  specified  by 
Camden.  This  person  built  a  castle  here,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  a  barony  or  honour.  The  &mil]r  of  the  Pomeroys 
continued  to  reside  here,  and  to  hold  the  chief  rank  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  until  the  reifrn  of  Edward  VI.,  when  the 
manor  of  Berry  came,  it  is  not  agreed  whether  by  forfeiture, 
cession,  or  sale,  but  Camden  says  by  sale,  from  the  hands  of 
Sir  Thomaa  Pomeroy  to  the  Protector  Somerset,  with  whose 
descendants  it  has  ever  since  remained.  In  the  parish 
church  there  are  some  handsome  monuments  of  the  Sey- 
mour family.  The  Duke  of  Smnerset  is  impropriator  of  the 
great  tithes,  which  belonged  fnrmeriy  to  the  priory  of  Merton 
in  Surrey,  and  patron  of  the  vkarage,  which  is  returned  of 
the  annud  value  of  360/.  by  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Eedesiasttcal  Revenues  of  England  and  Wales, 
published  in  1835.  Prince,  the  author  of  the  fVorthiet  qf 
Devon,  was  vicar  of  Berry  Pomeroy.  The  population  of 
the  parish  was  1189  in  the  year  1831.  The  magnificent 
ruins  of  the  castle  erected  by  the  Pomeroys  are  seated  upon 
a  rock  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  narrow 
valley  through  which  winds  a  small  stream  of  water.  Being 
overhung  by  the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  incrusted 
with  moss  and  mantled  by  ivy,  the  ruins  form,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  other  features  of  the  scene,  one  of  the  most 
•triking  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  county.   The  great 

Sate,  with  the  waits  of  the  south  front,  the  north  wing  of 
le  court  or  quadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  side, 
and  a  few  tun^,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  castle, 
which  wa;  dismantled  during  the  civil  wan  in  the  time  oif 
Charles  I. 

(Gough>  Camagn'*  Bntannta;  Prince's  Worthies  <if 
Devon;  Grose's  Aniiquitiet;  Polwhele's  Hittory  of  De- 
von ;  Maton's  Obeervations  on  the  Wettem  Countiei,  &c.) 

BERTHELLA  (Zoology),  a  genus  esUblished  bv  Blain- 
ville  for  a  marine  moUusk,  from  our  uoasta,  which  he 
acknowledges  that  he  owes  to  the  friendship  of  our  country- 
man. Dr.  Leach,  and  which  Donovan  bsid  recorded  as  a 
species  of  Bulla  (B.  plumula).  BlainviUe  places  it  in  the 
first  family  iSttbaplt/iiacea)  of  his  Manopl^robreotchiata, 
and  thus  defines  it.  Body  oval,  sufficiently  protuberant 
(bombe)  above,  and  recurved  below,  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  to  as  completely  to  hide  the  bead  and  the  foot, 
which  last  is  lai^  and  oval,  but  much  lees  than  the  mantle. 
There  is  a  kind  of  veil  at  anterior  border  of  the  head, 
prolonged  on  each  side  into  a  sort  of  appendage  cleft  late- 
rally. The  two  tentaeuliform  occipital  auricules  are  cleft 
and  striated  within  at  their  termination,  and  approach 
each  other  very  neariy  at  their  base,  which  is  thinned  out 
as  it  were.  The  eyes  are  sessile,  pl»»d  upon  the  posterior 
root  of  the  tentacula.  There  is  but  one  pectiniform  ftron- 
ehia,  which  is  lateral,  attached  anteriorly,  and,  in  great 
measure,  free  behind.  The  organs  of  generation  terminate 
in  one  large  tubercle,  situated  before  the  root  of  the  bran- 
ebia;  the  shell  is  internal,  very  delicate,  and  oval,  with  a 
summit  hanlly  to  be  dUtinguisfaed.  The  only  recorded 
■paeiH  is  Ibr AMZb  porofs. 
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BERTHIBR.ALEXANDBR,nrineeofNeufehiteI  saA 
Wagram,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  20.  1753.  Having 
obtained  a  commission  in  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  he  served 
in  the  American  revolutionary  war,  in  which  he  acquired 
considerable  reputation.  During  the  French  Revolution  he 
became  commandant  of  the*national  guard  of  Versailles,  and 
in  this  situation  he  exerted  himself  to  check  the  excesses  of 
the  populace.  During  the  reign  of  terror  he  served  under 
La  Fayette  and  Luckner,  and  afterwards  under  Buoni^arte, 
in  his  first  Italian  campaign.  From  this  time  he  accom- 
panied Napoleon  in  all  his  campaigns  as  chief  of  the  staff; 
ibr  which  situation  he  was  eminently  fitted,  thon^  as  a 
seneral  his  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity.  In  1803 
he  married  a  Bavarian  princess.  In  ISOfi  Iw  was  oreated 
a  marshal  of  the  empire,  grand  huntsman  of  the  empire, 
and  chief  of  the  first  c(^ort  of  the  legion  of  honour.  In 
1806  he  became  Prince  of  Neufchfitel.  and  in  1809  jPriDce 
of  Wagram.  In  1810  he  officiated  as  Napoleon's  proxy  in 
the  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa.  On  the  restoration  of 
Louis  XVIIL  he  accepted  the  situation  of  captain  of  one  of 
the  companies  of  the  gardes-du-corps.  On  the  return  of 
Napoleon  he  retired  to  Bamberg,  where,  on  the  30th  of 
March,  1815,  he  died  by  falling  from  a  window,  from  which 
he  was  surveying  the  entrance  of  the  Russian  troops  into 
the  town.  His  death  is  enveloped  in  mystery,  as  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  that  he  was  thrown  from  the  window 
fiirce,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  suffi- 
cient authority  for  that  supposition.  iAUgemeine  Ency- 
clopddie  van  J.  S.  Ersch  uiid  J.  G.  Ontber;  Biograpkie 
Nouvelle  dee  Contemporaim.'i 

BERTHOLLET.  CLAUDE  LOUIS,  a  distinguished 
chemical  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Talloire,  near  Anneey  in 
Savoy,  on  the  9th  of  December,  1 748.  He  commenced  his 
studies  at  Chamb^,  and  completed  them  at  the  College 
des  Provinces  at  Turin,  an  establishment  in  which  many 
eminent  persons  have  been  educated.  Having  obtained  a 
medical  degree,  he  soon  afterwards  went  to  Puis,  where  he 
continued  chiefly  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  a  Icng 
life  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

Not  having  any  acquaintance  in  Paris,  he  introduced 
himself  to  M.  Tronchin,  a  medical  practitioner  of  eminence, 
and  a  native  of  Geneva.  Through  the  friendship  which 
arose  from  this  introduction  he  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans ;  in  this  situatimi  be  studied  chemistty 
with  great  assiduity  and  success,  and  sotm  made  himself  ad- 
vantageously  known  by  his  '  Eways*  on  the  sutyeot. 

In  1781  he  was  elected  a  uembm  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
procured  for  him  the  situation  of  government  commissary 
and  superintendent  of  dyeing  processes,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Macquer.  To  this  appointment  chemistry  was 
indebted  for  his  work  on  dyeing,  which  contains  a  better  ac- 
count both  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art  than  any 
which  had  before  made  its  appearance. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1 785,  Ber- 
thoUet  announced  his  belief  in  the  antiphlogistic  dootrines 
recently  propounded  by  Lavoisier,  and  he  was  the  first 
French  chemist  of  any  celebri^  who  did  so.  On  one  sul^ect 
he,  indeed,  diffoed  from  this  illustrious  chemist,  for  he  did 
not  admit  oxygen  to  be  the  acidifying  princi]de,  and  tated 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  a  compound  possessing  the  pro- 
perties of  an  acid ;  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  itate  that  the 
justness  of  BerthoUet's  views  u  now  unirarsally  admitted, 
confirmed  as  thejr  have  been  by  the  discovery  of  other  acids 
into  the  composition  of  which  oxygen  does  not  enter.  In 
this  year  he  oomrleted  the  discovery  of  the  compositioD 
of  ammonia,  by  following  out  the  previous  experiments  of 
Priestley ;  and  he  also  published  his  first  essay  on  de- 
phlogisticated  marine  acid,  now  called  chlorine,  and  pro- 
posed the  use  of  it  in  the  process  of  bleaching ;  an  applica- 
tion which  has  been  most  extensively  and  ben^tcially 
adopted. 

Wlwn  the  French  Revolution  broke  out;  and  thiU  country 
became  involved  in  war,  many  of  the  requiaites  forcairyii^ 
it  on  which  had  previously  been  inwortad  could  do  longer 
be  obtained  throi^h  this  channel.  This  was  eq>ecially  ue 
case  with  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  In 
this  emergency  Berthollet  visited  almost  every  part  ci  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  meant  of  eX' 
traoting  and  purifying  this  salt*  he  was  also  employed  with 
some  other  men  of  science  in  teaching  the  processes 
smelting  iron  and  convertinff  it  iiUo  ate^   In  the  vmt 
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Iw  hitntdaced  eonudenble  improvements  into  tbe  proceflsea 
mapio^ei  in  it.  la  1794  he  was  mode  a  member  of  the 
eommiasioD  of  agriouUure  and  arts,  and  professor  of  che- 
ttistn  at  the  Polvtecbnic  and  Normal  Schools. 

When  tbe  Insdtute  was  organind  in  1795,  he  became  an 
wBdve  member  of  it.  and  in  the  fbllowing  year  he  was  ap- 
pnnted  1^  the  Directory  to  proceed,  in  company  with  Monge, 
toltaly^in  order  to  select  works  of  science  and  art  to  be 
teat  to  tbe  Fi«nch  capital.  On  this  occasion  he  became 
lequainted  with  Bonaparte,  which  led  to  his  joining  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  rubseq^ient  fivmation  of  the 
iMtitute  of  Cairo,  the  memoirs  of  which  bo^  vera  printed 
in  one  volume  at  Paris  in  the  year  1800, 

Jt  has  been  already  stated  that  BerthoUet  was  an  early 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier,  and  he  aiterwards,  in 
eoi^uDction  with  him,  Guyton  de  Morveau,  and  Fourcroy, 
planned  and  proposed  a  new  and  philosophical  chemical 
nomenclature.  This,  even  with  all  the  errors  and  omissions 
necessarily  attendant  upon  so  new  an  attempt,  has  been  of 
infinite  service  to  chemical  science,  and  reflects  great  and 
lasting  honour  upon  its  authors.  He  was  the  author  of 
more  than  eig^^  memoirs,  some  of  the  earlier  of  which 
ware  inserted  in  tiie  memoirs  of  Uie  Academy ;  his  later 
memoirs  are  generally  printed  in  the  Annates  ae  Chimie, 
Journal  de  Phynque,  and  the  Mimoiree  da  Physique  et 
de  Chimie  de  la  SoaUU  dArcueil,  ao  called  from  tbe  place 
in  which  Bertludlet  lived,  at  vrtiase  bouse  tho  sittings  were 
held. 

Some  of  the  first  memoirs  which  he  published  were  on 
sulphurous  acid,  on  the  volatile  alkali,  and  the  decompo- 
Htion  of  nitre ;  in  these  he  adopted,  and  for  some  time 
strenuously  defended,  the  phlogistic  theory.  In  a  paper  on 
soaps,  he  showed  that  they  are  chemical  compounds,  in 
which  the  oil,  by  combining  with  tbe  alkali,  acts  the  part  of 
an  acid.  In  1785,fbllowing  and  extending  the  experiments 
of  Priestley,  he  woved  that  ammonia  is  a  compound  of 
three  volumes  of  nydn^n  gas,  and  one  volume  of  azotic 
gas.  AJiout  the  same  time  be  read  a  paper  on  the  dcphlo- 
gisUeated  marino  acid,  as  it  was  called  by  Scheele  ita  dis- 
coverer* m  which  occasion  he  renounced  the  doctrine  of , 
^logiston ;  in  his  experiments  on  this  supposed  acid  he 
Ibund  that  water  imi^gnated  with  it,  when  exposed  to 
ligh^  lost  its  green  tint,  gave  out  oxygen  gas,  and  became 
common  marine  acid.  This  experiment  seemed  a^is&ctorily 
to  prove,  that  dephlogisticatea  marine  acid  was  composed 

oxygen  and  muriatic,  t.ien  called  marine  acid;  BerthoUet 
aecoraingly  gave  it  the  iiame  of  oxygenized  muriatic  acid, 
shorten!^  by  Kirwan  into  oxymuriatic  acid.  In  this  expe- 
liinrnt,  however,  the  agency  of  water  was  .not  taken  into  the 
accu^.tt,  and  the  incorrectness  of  Bertholiet's  opinion  has 
been  Ailly  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Davy,  Gay- 
Lussac  and  Thenard ;  tbe  name  of  chlorine  is  now  given 
to  this  body,  which,  not  having  been  yet  decomposed,  is  re- 
garded as  an  element  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
to  Berthdlet  we  ara  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  chlo- 
rine as  a  bleaching  agent  In  his  essay  on  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  in  1 778,  he  showed  that  this  gas,  though  con- 
taining no  (Hcygen,  possessed  acul  properties  ;  and  in  1787, 
in  an  essay  on  prussic  acid,  he  further  proved  the  same 
&et,  determining,  by  an  analysis  attended  with  great  ditti- 
colties,  that  this  acid  contained  no  oxygen,  and  consequently 
exhibited  an  additional  proof  that  oxygen  was  not,  as  La- 
Tmsier  had  supposed,  the  acidiiying  principle. 

BerthoUet  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  ammoninret  of 
silver,  generally  caUed  fulminating  silver ;  and  he  also  first 
obtained  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  state  of  purity,  by  dissolving 
it  in  alcohol.  His  experiments  on  the  sulphurets  and  hydro- 
solphurets  contributed  to  elucidate  an  obscure  part  of  che- 
mistry, but  they  were  not  complete,  because  the  nature 
of  the  fixed  aULalies,  then  unknown,  is  involved  in  the 
queatiim. 

In  1803  Berthdlet  published  hit  work  entitled  Essaide 
Staiique  Chinuque,  In  this  he  attempts  to  confute  the 
<^inion  of  Bergman,  who  considered  chemical  affinitjr  as 
a  certain  determinate  attraction  which  the  atoms  of  difib- 
rent  bodies  exert  towards  each  other,  this  attracttou  vary- 
ing in  intensity  between  every  two  bodies,  though  con- 
stant between  each  pair.  If  affinity  be  an  attraction,  Ber- 
thc^et  considered  it  as  evident  that  it  never  could  occasion 
decomposition ;  he  indeed  admitted  that  decompositions  did 
h^pen,  but  he  accounted  for  them  from  other  causes,  and 
not  from  the  superior  affiniQ  of  one  body  over  another :  and 
he  accounted  for  aU  deeonqtositions  which  take  place,  when 


a  third  body  is  added  to  two  others  in  combination,  either  Yy 
insolubility  or  by  elasticity  ;  thus,  when  sulphuric  acid  ox- 
pels  carbonic  acid  from  combination  with  ammonia,  it  is  not 
because  the  sulphuric  acid  and  ammonia  have  greater  affi- 
nity for  each  other  than  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  but 
because  the  carbonic  acid,  on  actnunt  of  its  elasticitv,  flies 
off.  Although  BerthoUet's  experiments,  in  some  degree, 
modify  the  concluEions  of  Bergman,  they  by  no  means  dis- 
prove them ;  and  his  opinions,  though  supported  with  great 
mgenui^.  both  of  reasoning  and  expwiment,  have  not 
made  many  converts. 

Sit  H.  Davy,  in  his  Elements  qf  Chemical  Philosophy, 
p.  117,  has  given  an  excellent  synopsis  of  the  peculiar  views 
of  BerthoUet,  and  has  clearly  shown  that  his  reasonings  are 
unsupported,  except  by  facts  which  are  better  explained  on 
different  principles.  *  M.  BerthoUet,'  he  observes,  *  to  whom 
the  first  distinct  views  of  the  relations  of  the  furce  of  attraction 
to  quantity  are  owing,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  theso  re- 
lations are  universal,  and  that  elective  affinities  cannot  strictly 
be  said  to  exist  He  considers  the  powers  of  bodies  to  combine, 
as  depending  in  all  cases  upon  their  reUtive  attractions,  and 
upon  their  acting  masses,  whatever  these  ma)^  be;  and  he 
conceives  that  in  aU  eases  of  decomposition  in  which  two 
bodies  act  upon  a  third,  that  third  is  divided  between  them 
in  proportion  to  dieir  relative  affinities  and  their  quantities 
of  matter.  Were  this  proposition  strictly  correct,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  could  be  scarcely  any  definite  proportions :  a 
salt  crystallising  in  a  strong  alkidine  solution  would  be 
strongly  alkaline  ;  in  a  weak  one,  less  alkaline ;  and  in  an 
acid  solution,  it  would  be  acid  ;  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case.  In  combinations  in  which  gaseous  bodies  are 
concerned,  the  particles  of  which  have  perfect  freedom  of 
motion,  the  proportions  are  unchangeable  ;  and  in  all  solid 
compounds,  which  have  been  accurately  examined,  and  in 
which  there  is  no  chance  of  mechanical  mixture,  the  same 
law  seems  to  hold  good.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  dissolve 
different  bodies  in  Huid  menstrua,  in  very  various  propor- 
tions, but  the  result  may  be  a  mixture  of  diffi}rent  solutions 
rather  tiiui  a  combination.  M.  BerthoUet  bringi  forward 
glasses  and  alloys  of  metals  as  compounds,  containing  indeft* 
nite  proportions ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  prove  that  in  these 
all  the  elements  are  chemically  combined ;  and  the  pointa 
of  ftuion  of  alkali,  glass,  and  certain  metallic  oxides,  are  ao 
near  each  other,  that  transparent  mixtures  of  them  may  he 
formed.  It  cannot  but  be  supposed  that  tho  attractive  power 
of  matter  is  general,  but  in  the  formation  of  aggr^ates  cei^ 
tain  arrangements  seem  to  be  always  uniform. 

*  H.  BenhoUet  conceives  that  he  has  proved  that  a  largo 
quantity  of  a  body  having  a  weak  affinity  may  separate  a 
part  of  a  second  body  from  a  small  quantity  of  a  uiird,  for 
which  it  has  a  strong  affinity ;  but  even  granting  this,  it 
does  not  desbroy  the  ulea  of  definite  proportions.  Thus,  in 
the  fact  noticed  by  Bergman,  tbe  decomposition  of  sulphate 
of  potassa  by  nitrio  acid,  one  proportion  of  potassa  may  be 
separtfed  from  the  acid,  and  the  other  proportion  may 
combine  with  two  proportions  of  add;  phenomena  analogous 
to  those  of  oommon  double  affinity. 

*  M.  BerthoUet  states  that  a  targe  quantity  of  potassa  will 
separate  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  from  sulphate  of 
buyta ;  but  he  made  his  experiments  in  contact  witli  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  carbonic  acid  constantly  floats ;  and 
carbonate  of  potassa  and  sulphate  of  baryta  mutually  de-. 
compose  each  other.  Even  aUowing  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  still  he  has  not  given  a  complete  statement  of  facts. 
If  potassa  separates  sulphuric  acid  from  baryta,  either  there 
must  exist  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta  containing  more 
baryta  than  the  oommon  sulphate,  and  which  of  course  may 
contain  two  proportions  of  baryta ;  or  baryta,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  potassa  must  all  be  dissolved  in  the  same  nnid,  which 
seems  highly  improbable,  H.  BerthoUet  regards  huyta 
separable  from  sulphuric  acid  by  potassa;  hut  he  hM  not 
endeavoured  to  show  in  what  finm  it  appears  after  the 
proeesa. 

'  M.  BerthoUet  states  that  soda  is  capable  of  separating  a 
certain  quantity  of  potassa  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  in  his 
experiment  water  was  present  as  the  soda  must  have  been  a 
hydrate ;  and  he  Ukewise  used  alcohol,  and  the  phenomenon 
may  be  a  phenomenon  of  double  attraction.  Potassa 
has  a  much  stronger  attraction  for  water  than  soda, 
and  the  soda  may  quit  its  water,  and  the  potassa  its  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  effect  may  be  assisted  by  the  stronger 
attraction  of  hydrate  of  potassa  for  alcohol.  When  an 
alkali  precipitates  an  earth  frooi  its  solution  in  an  acid,  the 
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Mrlh,  according  to  M.  Bertfaollet's  ideai,  eught  to  fUl  down 
in  combination  with  a  portion  of  acid.  But  if  a  solution  of 
potassa  be  poured  into  a  sulphuric  solution  of  magnesia,  the 
precipitate  produced,  after  being  well  washed,  affords  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of  acid  ;  and  M.  Pfaff  has  shown, 
bj  some  very  decisive  experiments,  that  magnesia  has  no 
action  upon  neutral  comuinaUons  of  the  alkalies  and  sal- 
phuric  acid;  and  likewise  that  the  tartareous  acid  is 
mtirely  separated  ftom  lime,  and  the  oxalic  acid  from 
oxide  of  lead  by  quanUties  of  sulphuric  acid  merely  suffi- 
cient to  saturilA  the  two  iHues ;  and  these  are  distinct  and 
simple  iastao'^es  of  elective  attraction.  Again,  when  one 
meul  iirecipitates  another  ftom  an  acid  solution,  the  body 
that  falls  down  is  usually  &ee  both  irom  acid  and  oxygen ; 
thus  sine  precipitates  Imd  and  tin,  and  iron,  copper ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  and  the  acid  is  tiufeferred  from 
one  metal  to  the  other. 

'M.  Berthollet,  in  crystallizing  sulphate  of  potassa  from 
a/tid  solutions,  states  that  he  obtained  salts,  of  which  the 
flrst  portion  contained  55*83  of  acid  in  1 00  parts,  and  another 
portion  only  49*5  ;  but  it  is  foe  from  improbable  that  these 
salts  were  both  mixtures  of  the  acidulous  sulphate  and  the 
neutral  sulphate  of  potash ;  and  the  idea  is  strengthened 
by  the  dreumstance  ^at  he  obtained  neutral  sulphate  frum 
ue  same  solution,  towards  the  end  of  the  process ;  but 
even  allowing  the  subetances  to  have  been  principally 
simple  binary  combinations,  and  not  mixtures,  still  the 
potassa  And  the  acid  may  be  regarded  in  them  as  inde- 
nnite  profortions.  The  number  representing  potassa  being 
considered  as  90,  and  that  representing  sulphuric  acid 
ss  75,  the  first  may  be  conceived  to  contain  four  of  alkali 
and  seven  of  acid,  and  the  second,  three  of  alkali  and  four 
of  acid. 

*  In  coses  in  which  solutions  of  salts  are  fcHined  in  acid  or 
alkaline  menstrua,  which  are  supposed  incapable  of  decom- 
posing them,  the  results  must  be  considered  as  depending 
upon  a  new  combination ;  and  in  the  evaporation  of  the 
water  or  of  the  menstruum,  and  the  crystallization  of  the 
remuning  coosUtuents,  the  proportions  that  have  acted 
will  determine  the  nature  of  the  solids  vrhieh  an  fhrmed. 
There  appears  no  difl^l^  in  reconciling  the  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions  with  the  influence  of  quantity ;  none  of 
the  experiments  of  M.  Berthollet  can  be  considered  as 
striedy  cnitradictory  to  the  doctrine,  and  some  of  tbe  most 
important  results  <n  this  sagacious  chemist  afford  it  con- 
firmation., 

'  M.  Berthollec  supposes  that  the  attraction  of  bodies  for 
each  other  are  inversely  as  the  quantities  that  saturate. 
Thus,  magnesia  and  ammonia  take  up  more  sulphuric  acid 
than  equal  quantities  of  polassa,  and  therefore  he  concludes 
that  magnesia  and  ammonia  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
acids  than  potassa ;  yet  potassa  instantly  separates  magnesia 
and  ammonia  fhim  acids,  and  though  the  facility  with 
which  ammonia  is  expelled  from  a  compound  may  be  hypo- 
tbetically  aocoanted  for,  by  assuming  that  the  ease  with 
which  it  takes  the  gaseous  state  assists  ito  escape ;  yet 
mi^esia  is  in  an  opposite  ease,  and  to  account  fbr  chemical 
changes  by  supposing  the  effects  of  (brms  of  matter  which 
are  about  to  appear,  or  powers  not  in  actual  existence,  such 
as  elasticity  or  cohesion,  is  merely  the  solution  of  one  diffi- 
culty by  the  creation  of  another,  and  ammonia  when  solid 
or  fluid  should  require  a  new  force  to  render  it  elastic;  and 
the  eohesion  in  a  compound  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
exertion  of  the  chemical  attractions  of  its  elements.  The 
action  betwen  the  constituents  of  a  compound  must  be 
mutual ;  sulphuric  acid,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe, 
has  as  much  attraction  for  baryta  as  baryta  for  sulphuric 
acid;  and  baryta  is  the  alkaline  substance  of  which  the 
lai^est  quantity  is  required  to  saturate  sulphuric  acid; 
thorefiDTe,  onM.  Bertholtet's  \-iew,  it  has  the  weakest  affinity 
fbr  that  vnA ;  but  less  sulphuric  acid  saturates  this  sub- 
stance than  any  other  earthy  or  alkaline  body ,  thenfbre, 
according  to  M.  Berthollet,  sulphuric  add  has  a  stronger 
illlnity  for  baryta  than  for  any  other  substance,  which  is 
eontradietory.' 

In  a  controversy  which  Berthollet  had  with  Proust,  he 
maintained  an  opinion  which  now  seems  too  extraordinary 
ever  to  have  been  broached,  that  bodies  are  capable  of 
eombining  in  all  proportions.  The  discussion  was  carried 
on  with  gnat  vigour  but  equal  courtesy  on  both  sides,  and 
though  tiv)  ingenuity  with  which  Berihollet  sustained  his 
views  was  greater  than  most  persons  »(utd  have  braught  to 
Ibeix  support,  it  is  now  universdly  admifclBd  that  his  ideas 


were  totally  inaccurate,  while  those  of  Proust  have  aoquind 

fresh  proof  fttnn  the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions. 

Several  anecdotes,  which  prove  the  moral  and  personal 
courage  of  Berthollet,  are  on  record,  of  which  we  shul  select 
one  only.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  a  short  time  before 
the  9th  Thermidor,  when  it  was  the  system  to  raise  up  pre- 
tended plots  to  give  pretexts  for  putting  to  deatt  those  whs 
were  obnoxious  to  Robespiene  and  nis  frwnds,  a  hasn 
notice  was  given,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Committee  of  FuUui 
Safety,  that  a  conspiracy  had  just  been  discovwed  to  destroy 
the  soldiers,  by  poisoning  the  brandy  which  was  gdng  to  oo 
served  out  to  them  previous  to  an  engagement  It  was  said 
that  the  sick  in  the  hospitals  who  had  tasted  this  brandy 
all  perished  in  consequence  of  it.  Immediate  orders  were 
issued  to  arrest  those  previously  marked  for  execution.  A 
quantity  of  the  brandy  was  sent  to  Berthollet  to  be  examined. 
He  was  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Robespierre  wanted 
a  conspiracy  to  be  established,  and  all  knew  that  opposition 
to  his  will  was  certain  destruction.  Having  finished  his 
analysis,  Berthollet  drew  up  his  results  in  a  report,  which 
he  accompanied  with  a  written  explanation  of  his  views; 
and  he  there  stated,  in  the  plainest  language,  that  nothing 

Soisonous  was  mixed  with  the  brandy,  but  uiat  it  had  been 
tinted  with  water  holding  small  particles  of  slate  in  sus- 
pension, an  ingredient  whuih  filtration  would  remove.  This 
report  deran^  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safbty. 
They  sent  for  the  author  to  convince  him  of  the  inaceuracjr 
of  his  analysis,  and  to  persuade  him  to  alter  its  tesnlta. 
Finding  that  he  remained  unshaken  in  his  opinion,  Robes- 
•pierre  exclaimed,  '  What,  Sir  I  darest  thou  affirm  that  tibe 
muddy  brandy  is  free  from  poison  ? '  Berthollet  immediatelj 
filtered  a  glass  of  it  in  his  presence,  and  drank  it  off.  '  Thou 
art  daring.  Sir,  to  drink  that  liquor,'  exclaimed  the  ferocioQS 

6 resident  of  the  committee.  '  I  dared  much  more,'  replied 
lerthollet,  'when  I  signed  my  name  to  that  Report'  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  be  would  have  paid  the  penalty  of  this 
undaunted  honesty  with  his  life,  but  that  fortunately  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  could  not  at  that  time  di^ense 
with  his  services. 

Upon  his  return  from  Egypt,  Berthollet  was  nominated  a 
senator  by  die  flrst  consul ;  euid  afterwards  reedved  the  dit 
tinction  of  grand  officer  of  die  Legion  of  Honour,  grand 
cross  of  the  order  of  Re-union,  and,  under  the  emperor  he 
was  created  Count,  after  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon  be 
was  created  a  peer  of  France.  The  advancement  to  thwe 
offices  produced  no  change  in  the  manners  <^  Berthollet. 
Of  this  he  gave  a  striking  proof,  by  adopting,  as  his  armo- 
rial bearing  (at  the  time  that  others  eagerly  olazoned  some 
exploit),  the  plain  unadorned  figure  of  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  dc^.  He  was  no  courtier  before  he  received 
these  honours,  and  he  remained  equally  simple  and  un- 
assuming, and  not  less  devoted  to  sdenee,  after  thej  were 
conferred. 

The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  mis 
conduct  and  suidde  of  his  son,  M.  Amedfe  Bcrthidlet,  who 
h|id  distinguished  himself  by  his  chemical  researdies.  In 
1822  he  was  attacked  by  a  slight  fever,  which  left  behind  it 
a  number  of  boils:  these  were  soon  followed  by  a  gangre- 
nous ulcer  of  uncommon  site.  Under  this  he  sutured  for 
several  months  with  surprising  fbrtitude.  He  himself,  as 
a  phsrsicun,  knew  the  extent  his  danger,  felt  the  inevi- 
table progress  of  the  malady,  and  calmly  regarded  the  slow 
approach  of  death.  At  length,  after  a  tedious  period  of 
suffering,  in  which  his  equanimity  had  nem'  mce  been 
shaken,  he  died  on  the  6th  of  ^fovember,  when  ha  bad 
nearly  completed  the  74tb  year  of  his  age. 

BERTHOLLETIA,  a  remarkable  plant  belonging  to 
the  natural  order  Lecythidea.  It  is  of  large  dimen»ons, 
and  forms  vast  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko.  Its 
stem  averages  a  hundred  feet  in  he^ht,  and  two  feet  in 
diameter,  not  branching  till  near  the  top,  whence  its  bougfat 
hang  down  in  a  graceAii  manner.  Its  leaves  are  undiviwd. 
arranged  alternately  upon  the  branches,  abonk  two  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six  inches  wide,  of  a  brilliant  gram.  Its 
flowers  are  yellowish  white,  with  a  calyx  having  a  decfain- 
ous  border,  divided  into  two  pieces,  a  corolla  of  six  unequal 
petals  jwned  together  at  the  base,  and  a  very  great  number 
of  white  stamens  joined  into  a  thick  fleshy  ring.  The  flvit 
is  figured  and  described  by  Humboldt  as  a  spherieat  ease, 
as  big  as  a  man's  head,  with  fbur  orils,  in  each  of  which  are 
six  or  dght  nuts ;  its  shell  is  rugged  and  fbrrowed,  and 
coMred  widi  a  rind  of  a  green  oMoar.  The  nuts  ore  ta»- 
gularly  triangular  bedf^.^^^i^,a^(s|(^^«Udi  iB 
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iBBoh  wnnkM,  ud  which  ii  fixed  to  «  oentrel  plkoeata 
by  their  lower  end ;  their  seed,  as  is  well  known*  »  a  firm 
oUy  almond,  of  a  pure  white  colour. 

*  The  Portuguese  of  Para,*  says  Humboldt,  '  have  for  a 
(oDK  time  driven  a  great  trade  with  the  nuts  of  this  tree, 
which  the  natives  call  iuttia,  and  the  SpBniardsa/m«n{iron; 
they  send  cargoes  to  French  Quiana,  whence  they  are 
shipped  for  England  and  lisbon.  The  kernels  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  well  suited  for  lamps.'  The  same  traveller 
describes  himself  and  his  companion,  Bonpland,  as  having 
found  these  nuts  a  great  luxurv  when  they  were  following 
the  course  of  the  Oronoko.  ^or  three  months  they  had 
lived  upon  bad  chocolate,  rice  boiled  in  water,  always  without 
butter,  and  generally  without  salt,  when  they  met  with  a 
store  of  Bertbolletia  nuta.  It  was  in  the  course  of  June,  and 
the  Indians  bad  just  gathered  in  their  han'est  of  them. 
The  kernels  were  found  delicious  when  fresh ;  but  unfortu- 
nataly  they  are  apt  to  become  rancid,  on  acoount  of  the 
great  quanti^  of  ed  wbieh  they  oonlain. 


trn"  -1^  °n1r  nf  liitlwllini  ] 

BERTRAND,  SAINT,  a  small  town  in  France,  for- 
neriy  capital  of  the  district  of  Comminges  in  Gascogne. 
[See  CoMMiNOBS.  and  Garonne  (Hautjc).  DsrABTHKNT 
ofJ 

BERVIB.  or  INVER  BERVIE,  a  smaU  pariah  and 
royal  burgh  in  Kincardineshire,  Scotland,  82^  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  on  the  coast  road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen. 
The  north  side  of  the  parish  is  hounded  by  the  Bervie,  a 
small  stream,  which  joins  the  sea  a  little  below  the  town,  and 
forms  a  small  harbour  for  flsbing-boats.  The  parish,  which 
contains  23S9  English  acres,  sk>pes  from  west  to  east,  and 
is  only  about  two  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad.  The 
boundaries  of  the  hurgh  are  fixed  bythe  act  to  amend  the 
representation  of  ScoUand  (2  and  3  Will.  IV.  e.  65).  Ber- 
vie is  the  only  royal  hurgh  in  this  county ;  its  charter  was 
sranted  in  1342  by  Kin^  David  11.,  and  renewed  in  1S95 
byJaoiesVI.  Tbe  burgh  is  irregularly  built,  and  isgovemed 
b^  a  provost,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  and  nine  coun- 
ctllors,  self-elected  ;  since,  by  being  included  in  schedule  F 
of  the  Scotch  Royal  Burgh  Reform  Act,  Bervie  election  is 
conducted  as  if  that  act  had  not  passed. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Act,  Bervie 
joined  with  Aberdeen,  Montrose,  Brechin,  and  Arbroath  in 
sending  a  member  to  parliament,  but  now  Forfar  is  added 
to  this  set  of  burghs  instead  of  Aberdeen.  The  parish 
church  was  built  in  1781.  There  is  a  good  bridge  over  the 
Ber%'ie.  The  inhabitants  are  supplied  with  water  by  means 
of  pipes.  Tbe  annual  value  of  real  property,  as  assessed 
in  April,  1815,  was,  in  the  burgh,  143/.,  and  in  the  parish, 
2324/.  (Bnumeratim  Abttract.) 

Fishing  and  smuegling  were  the  chief  occupations  of  tbe 
inhabitants  up  to  I'/oO,  when  a  sail-cloth  manufhcture  was 
begun  and  successfully  carried  on  for  a  time :  the  bleacbing 
of  cloth,  and  tbe  manufacture  of  coloured  thread  for  the 
IfODdou  market,  followed;  and  there  is  now  a  satoion- 


flshery  on  the  heaoh.  Then  Is  a  weaUj  tuu/kvU  vaA  two 
annual  fairs  are  held  in  May  and  September. 

The  village  of  Gourdon,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  me 
parish,  has  a  harbour,  and  a  few  small  craft 

The  clei^man's  stipend  is  four  chalders  of  victual  •, 
400  merks  in  money,  and  fif^  pounds  Sfiots  for  the 
communion-table.  The  manse  is  in  the  town,  and  tfca 
glebe  contains  about  four  acres  and  a  half.  The  salary  of 
the  parish  schoolmaster  is  100  merks,  and  his  whols  income 
about  18/.  or  20/.  a  year.  The  poor-rates  arise  ftom  the 
interest  of  some  monev  lent  out,  and  from  the  weekly  col- 
lections at  the  parish  church  door. 

The  population  of  the  whole  parish  in  1831  was  1137, 
the  burgh  contained  757  inhabitants ;  tbe  village  of  Gour- 
don 338,  and  142  are  country  inhabitants.  The  number  of 
males  was  530 ;  females,  607 ;  males  of  twenty  years  of  age. 
386 ;  occuniers  employing  labourers,  SI ;  occupiers  not  em- 
ploying labourers,  II  ;  labourers,  72;  persons  employed  in 
manufacture  or  in  making  manufacturing  machinerr^  70 ; 
retailers  and  handicraftsmen,  133;  capitalists,  bankers,  pro- 
fessional and  other  educated  men,  1 6  ;  labourers  employed 
in  labour  not  agricultural,  47;  mide  servants  none;  and 
female  servants,  62. 

{CoTTWiunicationg  fi-om  Dundee  and  Aberdeen;  Sinclair's 
Account  of  Scotland,  vols.  13,  17,  4,  compared  wiA  Cham- 
bers's Gazetteer;  Carlisle,  Top.  Diet.;  Garden's  Map  of 
Kineardinethire ;  Enumeration  Abstract  of  Ptxpu/ation 
Setums;  Scotch  R^orm  Sill;  Scotch  Jtoyal  Burgh  Re- 

form  Act.)   

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a  seaport  and  garrison 
town  on  the  great  north  road  from  London  to  Edinbtn^b. 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tweed,  about 
half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  distant  300  milM  N.  by 
W.  4W.  nearly  in  a  straight  line  from  St.  Paul's  church, 
London,  and  47  miles  E.  by  S.  i  8.  from  Edinburgh;  in 
55''  48'  2"i  M.  lat..  and  1°  59'  41"  W.  long.  The  usual  di» 
Bcription  tf  'He  place  is  *tho  borough  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,'  but  in  some  antient  deeds  it  is  called  '  South  Ber- 
wick,* doubtless  to  distinguish  it  tmm  '  North  Berwick,'  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town  and  its  liberties,  which  ex 
tend  about  three  miles  and  a  half  along  the  sea-coast,  and 
about  the  same  distance  towards  the  west,  form  an  irregular 
figure,  comprising  an  area  of  nearly  eight  square  miles. 
They  form  one  parish,  bounded  by  ibe  German  Ocean  on 
the  east,  the  shire  of  Berwick  in  Scotland  on  the  west  and 
nntb,  and  a  detached  portion  of  the  eoun^  palatine  of  Dur- 
ham, called  Islan^ire,  extending  to  the  mid-stteam  of  the 
river  Tweed,  on  the  south:  the  other  half  of  the  river  be- 
longs to  the  town.  Berwick  is  not  within  any  coun^, 
neither  is  it  a  town  and  county  of  itself,  though  it  virtually 
forms  a  county ;  and  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  to 
which  part  of  Great  Britain  it  belongs.  Since  the  reign  of 
Philip  and  Mary  fif  not  tmm  an  earlier  date)  it  has  sent  two 
members  to  the  English  House  of  Commons,  Before  the 
Reform  Act  tbe  representatives  were  elected  by  the  bur- 
gesses alone,  whether  resident  tt  not.  By  that  statute  tbe 
papulous  township  of  Tweedmouvb,  in  tbe  paroohial  chapelrr 
of  the  same  name  in  Islandshire,  and  the  village  of  Spittal, 
at  the  month  of  the  river,  also  in  the  paroebiaTehapelry  of 
Tweedmouth,  are  added  to  the  perliamentaiy  hoiougfa. 

Of  the  origin  of  Berwick  nothing  whatever  is  known, 
and  for  its  early  history  there  exist  but  few  matnials,  and 
these  are  principally  found  in  the  Scottish  Chartularies.  It 
first  appears  authentically  in  the  early  part  of  tbe  twelfth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  I„  when  it 
was  part  of  his  realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the 
district  called  Lothian.  About  this  time,  but  more  mrti- 
cularlyin  the  reigns  of  his  successors,  David  I.  and  Mal- 
colm IV.,  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained  a 
magnificent  castle,  was  the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and 
abounded  with  churches,  hospitals,  and  monastic  buildings, 
and  its  importance  as  a  place  of  trade  is  fully  attested  by 
its  having  been  created  one  of  the  four  royal  burghs 
(boroughs)  of  Scotland.  Torteus  has  preserved  an  interest- 
ing story  of  Cnnta,  a  merchant  of  Berwick,  who,  early  in 
the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  IV.,  had  acquired  ftom  his 
riches  the  name  of  *  the  Opulent' 

Under  the  treaty  entered  into  with  England  for  the  ran 
som  of  William  the  Lion,  who  was  taken  pnBoner  near 
Alnwick  in  1 1 74,  the  cast*'"  of  Berwick,  with  other  fortresses 
in  Scotland,  was  sanond«Ted  to  the  English  king,  hot 
•  AiUteuKballi^arsliaat  BObwhek;  nrtul  hmowsMean. 
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it  was  fsstored  Riehaid  CcBur  de  Lion  in  1189.  In 
1216  Kine  Jofan  led  an  army  to  the  north  to  chastise  his 
disaflectea  barons  and  also  the  king  of  Scotland,  who,  it 
would  seem,  had  espoused  thmr  cause.  On  this  occasion 
the  town  and  castle  of  Berwick  were  taken  hv  storm,  and 
the  most  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  tne  inhabitants  uf 
the  English  soldiers.  After  perpetrating  similar  outrages 
at  Dunbar  and  Haddington,  Uie£ returned  to  Berwick,  and 
committed  it  to  the  flames,  the  English  king  commencing 
bjr  setting  flie  to  the  bouse  in  which  he  bad  been  lodged. 
During  me  reign  ef  Alexander  XIL,  Berwick  seems  to  have 
jsttained  its  hi^est  fitch  of  improvement  and  prosperity  as 
a  commercial  and  trading  port.  A  company  of  Flemings 
bad  settled  there,  whft,  as  well  as  the  native  merchants, 
earned  on  an  extensive  teade  in  wool,  hides,  salmon,  and 
other  oommodities ;  and  such  was  their  success,  that  a  con- 
temporary chronicler,  who  had  been  an  eye-witness  to  its 

grandeur,  denominated  it  a  sec»nd  Alexandria.  During 
le  competition  between  Baliol  'and  Bruce  for  the  Scotdsb 
throne,  the  English  parliament  sat  at  Berwick,  and  Ed- 
ward I.  finally  gave  judgment  is  favour  (^Baliol  in  the  ball 
of  the  castle. 

In  1296  Edward  commenced  his  unjustifiable  and  syste- 
matic attack  upon  the  liberties  of  the  Scottish  nation  by  be- 
sieging the  town  of  Berwick  both  by  sea  and  land.  It  was 
bra.vely  but  unsuccessfully  defended  by  a  powerful  garrison. 
Edward  took  both  town  and  castle,  put.the  garrison  to  the 
sword,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of 
ueji  or  age.  Notwithstanding  the  capture  of  the  town,  the 
Flemish  company  nobly  continued  tne  fight  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  [nrincipal  eitablUhment,  called  the  Red 
Hall,  until  the  building  wu  set  on  fire,  when  they  all 
perished  in  the  flames.  Up  to  this  date  the  burgh  of  Ber- 
wick, though  now  within  the  diocese  of  Durham,  was  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  was  under  the  rule  of  a  mayor  and  four  bailifTs,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  justiciary  of  Lothian. 
There  were,  besides,  a  governor  of  the  town  and  another  of 
the  castle,  and  a  she]^  whose  authority  extended  also  over 
the  county  of  Berwick. 

Edward  I.  gave  the  town  a  charter  for  its  internal  govern- 
ment, containing  tiie  privileges  and  immunities  usually  in- 
serted in  similar  grants  to  English  boroughs,  but  without 
altering  materially,  if  at  all,  its  antient  constitution ;  and 
he  confirmed  to  it  the  enjoyment  of  the  Scottish  laws  as 
they  existed  in  the  time  of  Alexander  in. 

tn  September,  1897.  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  their  invaders  at  Stirling  bridge.  The 
English  army  retreated  to  Berwick,  but  soon  deserted  it, 
though  the  garrison  retained  possession  of  the  castle.  In 
Che  following  spring,  on  the  approach  of  a  powerful  army 
from  England,  the  Scots  evacuated  the  town,  after  which 
Berwick  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  English  for 
tirenty  yean,  and  during  that  period  large  sums  of  money 
were  expended  in  fortifying  both  it  and  the  castle,  and  a 
numerous  garrison  was  employed  in  its  defence. 

In  1318  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  through  the 
treachery  of  Peter  de  Spalding,  an  English  soldier,  who  en- 
abled a  body  of  troops,  cautiously  assembled,  to  scale  the 
walls  secretly  by  night,  and  to  become  masters  of  the  town. 
The  Engliah  fled  to  the  oaitle  for  safety,  but  the  Scottish 
army,  wwih  soon  afterwards  anived,  compelled  them  to 
eapitulate.  Tlie  aoquisilion  was  of  immense  importance  to 
Bruce,  then  king  ^  SooOand :  it  was  the  key  to  the  sister 
kingdom.  While  in  possession  of  the  English  it  bad  contri- 
buted largely  by  its  customs  and  other  duties  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, for  it  was  one  of  the  richest  commercial  towns  then  in 
Eagland.  Bruce  confirmed  by  charter  its  antient  privileges ; 
the  walls  and  other  fortifications  were  strengthened  ana  ex-  , 
tended ;  the  valuable  services  of  John  Crabbe,  a  foreign  ' 
mercenary,  who  was  famous  for  his  skill  as  an  engineer,  were  ' 
secured  for  its  defence,  and  the  efforts  of  the  English  army, 
who  attempted  to  retake  it  in  the  loliowing  year,  were  un- 
availing. It  thus  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots  until 
the  fat^  battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  an  eminence  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  borough,  almost  cIobb  to  tiie  Scottish  border,  and 
distf.nt  about  two  miles  north  by  vest  from  the  town.  After 
this  hatde,  wfaioh  was  fin^ht  in  July,  1383,  Berwick  again 
fell  ander  the  dominion  of  the  En^h.  and  so  oontinued 
until  tbe  month  of  November,  1355,  when  it  was  surprised 
m  tbe  mght  by  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  the  earU 
ef  Angus  and  Hatch,  assisted  by  French  auxiliaries.  The 


inhabitants  fled  to  tiie  castle,  leaving  the  town  to  ^agti 

and  Fordun.  the  Scottish  historian,  refers  with  more  than 
cffdinary  exultation  to  '  the  gold  and  silver  and  infinite 
riches'  which  became  the  prey  of  -his  countrymen.  In  the 
fallowing  January  Edward  III.  invested  the  town  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  the  Scots,  being  unable  to  retain  it, 
agreed  to  articles  of  capitulation,  ana  were  suffered  to  de- 
part with  all  their  effbcts,  almost  every  individual  soldier, 
according  to  tbe  same  authority,  being  made  wealthy  with 
the  booty  he  had  obtained. 

In  1378  the  castle  of  Berwick  wa*  taken  bya  small  band 
of  Scottish  adventurers,  who  slew  the  oonstaue.  Sir  Robert 
de  Boynton,  and  kept  possession  of  it  upwards  of  a  week 
it  was  then  retaken  by  the  Earl  of  Nofthumbertend,  at  Um 
head  of  1 0,000  men,  and  here  his  eUest  s<m,  tbe  eelebtatad 
Hotspur,  afterwards  governor  of  the  place,  oommenced  his 
military  career. 

In  1384,  during  a  truce,  the  Scots  repossessed  themselves 
by  night  of  the  castle,  which  had  been  committed  by  the 
English  king  to  the  custody  of  tbe  Earl  (^Northumberland, 
and  burnt  the  town  ;  but  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  soon 
induced  the  enemy  to  abandon  their  conquest  After  the 
accession  of  Henry  IV.  the  earl,  believing  that  Richard  H. 
was  still  alive,  adhered  to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1405  sur- 
rendered Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who  pillaged  and  once  m<»e 
burnt  it  The  English  king,  with  an  army  of  37,000 
fighting  men  (according  to  Walstngham),  besieged  tiie 
castle,  the  earl  and  bis  adherents  having  previously  de- 
serted the  town  and  fled  to  Scotland.  Tbe  garrison  hesi 
tated  to  sunreuder  on  being  summoned,  but  a  single  shot 
ftem  a  lar^  piece  of  ordnance  threw  down  one  of  the 
towers,  which  so  terrified  tfie  defenders  that  they  in- 
standy  gave  up  the  castie,  and  all  of  them  were  either 
beheadra  or  committed  to  prison.  In  1416  the  Scots 
attempted  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  but  without  success. 
Henry  VL,  after  his  defeat  by  Edward  IV.  at  TowtOD  in 
1461,  tied  to  Scotland,  and,  with  the  consent  of  his  council, 
surrendered  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who  continued  masters  of 
it  and  tbe  castle  for  twenty-one  years.  In  July,  14B2.  tiie 
town  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  the  castle  held 
out  until  the  24th  of  August  following,  when,  through  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  James  IIL, 
both  town  and  castle  were  finally  wrrendered  to  Edward 
IV.,  and  were  never  afterwards  recovered  by  the  sister 
kingdom. 

After  the  oonquett  of  Berwidt  in  1296,  and  of  the  otlier 
southern  parts  of  Sootland.  Edward  I.,  whose  example  wai 
followed  by  his  successors,  continued  to  that  kingdom  its  sn- 
tient  laws  and  iHfficers  of  state,  though  the  latter  were  gene- 
rally selected  from  his  own  subjects.  In  process  of  time,  as 
their  Scottish  acquisitions  fell  one  by  one  from  the  bands  ol 
the  English,  the  great  officers  of  state,  who  at  first  were 
designated  As  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  at  large,  became 
known  as  superintending  only  those  nortions  of  the  realm 
which  were  still  under  subjection  to  England,  and  when 
Berwick  only  remained  of  these  conquests,  the  ofiiceia  were 
described  of  that  borough  alone.  Accordingly,  we  find  the 
chancellor  and  chamberlain,  or  treasurer,  first  called  *  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  ;'  next  of  '  Berwickshire,  Jedbtu^i, 
Selkirk,'  &c. ;  and,  lastiy,  their  only  title  was  'chancellor  and 
diamtmlaii;!  ctf  Berwick.'  These  two  ofBces  were  retained 
fh>m  the  rei«i  of  Edward  L  to  Uie  accession  of  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  to  uie  English  throne.  To  the  ebancellor,  who  had 
his  chancery,  master  of  Uie  rolls,  clerks,  &e.,  and  a  Dooma- 
day  Book  at  Berwick,  was  committed  the  duty  of  prepuing 
and  sealing  all  grants  and  other  official  documents  ema- 
nating ftom  the  crown:  the  chamberlain  had  the  ma- 
nagement the'  myal  revenue,  besides  a  judicial  power  in 
bis  itinera,  or  circuits,  as  the  justiciary  of  Lothian  also 
had.  There  were  also  an  escheator,  an  exchequer,  an  ex* 
change,  and  a  mint  at  Berwick  the  last  in  existence  during 
the  reign  of  William  the  Lion),  and  the  usual  offices 
found  in  other  porta  of  England  and  Scotland,  such  as  cn^ 
tomers,  collectors  of  cusbHus.  controllers,  troners  f  wool, 
clerks  of  the  cccket,  and  ths  like.  .  The  military  oflBcers 
fthe  governors  of  tbe  town  and  castle,  the  marshal,  &e.> 
wen  likewise  oontinued ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  whole  ^tO, 
judicial,  and  mTiitary  establishment  of  tbe  botough  re- 
sembled that  of  a  kingdom.  Hie  first  Edward,  as  already 
stated,  confirmed  the  antient  liberties  and  eustums  tiM 
borough,  and  in  this  he  was  Citlowed  by  most  of  hia 
eessors,  ending  with  Quean  EUiebsth*  who  granted 
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imtofT  ohwrton,  and  Tarioiu  aeU  of  parlument  are 
wattarad  orcr  the  Bngiith  st&tuta  book,  the  most  important 
of  which  U  one  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (a.d.  1482, 
in  the  twenty<ieoond  year  of  hU  reign),  baring  the  same 
and  in  view.  The  ma^or  and  four  Iwiliffi  were  the  only 
offioera  of  the  corporation  named  in  the  chartera,  bat  the 
genaral  words  are  ample  enough  to  comprehend  and  le- 
nliae  the  other  ocuponte  dBesra,  oX  whom  then  were  many. 
Actfordingly,  the  aldmnan,  dean,  and  feeryogmen.  or 
aflberingmeut  who  oonstttutod  a  court  aimBar  to  that  of  a 
common  council,  are  mentioned  in  the  *  Statuta  Gilda '  of 
Berwick,  the  first  of  which  were  enacted  aboat  the  middle 
of  the  13th  century,  and  also  in  the  guild  books  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  guilds  or  meeting  of>the  coTpoaMB 
body  all  measures  for  the  internal  regulation  of  the  borough 
were  decided  upon,  and  many  of  their  ordinances,  affbcting 
the  inhabitants  who  were  not  burgesses,  down  to  a  much 
•  later  date  than  the  period  which  baa  passed  under  review, 
saToured  of  the  vpait  of  the  age,  being  alike  impolitic  and 
mnust. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  to  that  Bluabeth  the 
pnanpal  npcnt  trade  continued  to  be  wooltwoid  fells,  htdea, 
and  Mdnon,  and  diough  pertiaps  Berwiek  vaa  never  aftn^ 
wda  w  wealthy  as  in  the  days  of  the  diinl  Alexander,  yet 
Iw  merehaiits  wen  long  diatinguished  fiv  their  ridies  and 
tiie  extant  <^  their  truBo,  and  long  enjoyed  a  species  of 
monopolT  in  tiieir  exports  to  Calais  and  other  fcveign  ports, 
and  to  tfie  city  of  Bruges,  &e.  The  importance  of  the  place, 
however,  may  be  estimated  from  the  single  fact  that  the 
burgessea  had  a  lease  of  the  town  from  Edward  I.  in  the 
year  1307,  fcr  which  they  pud  the  unnual  rent  of  500  maics 
at  the  exchequer  of  Berwick.  Of  the  antient  revenues  of 
the  corporate  body  Uttle  is  known.  So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Alexander  III.  they  had  a  prison  called  the  Berfteyt,  and  at 
a  subeeqnent  date  they  were  owners  of  a  few  acres  of  ground 
in  the  Snodt,  near  the  searcoast.  In  the  time  of  Queoi 
Slisabeth  tlMy  dnived  a  small  yearly  income  Aom  tolls 
on  merchandiae  at  the  quay,  and  probably  tnm  otiier 
lonroea;  and  they  ei^iqred  with  the  gairisou  and  other  in- 
habitanta  tiw  right  of  depasturing  cattle  on  port  of  the  crown 
lands. 

But  it  is  to  the  liberality  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  ^a 
they  are  indebted  for  nearly  (he  whole  of  tbeir  present 
wealth.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  over  England 
James  granted  them  by  charter,  confirmed  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  seignory  of  the  town  ;^d  all  the  lands  within  the 
borough,  except  certain  estates  which  he  had  previously 
given  to -Sir  George  Hume,  and  the  burgage  tenements 
witbin  the  walla  which  belonged  to  private  individuals. 
This  territory  measures  about  3077  acres,  being  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  land  within  the  bounds,  and  at  present  yields 
an  animal  ravenne.  including  their  other  aooioes  it  in- 
eome.  of  about  10,000;.  It  is>y  this  ehazter  that  the  town 
and  libettiea  are  now  gotemed.  'To  attempt  em  an 
aMdgment  of  it  would  ftr  exeeed  cor  limits:  tike  loeal 
offieen  are  eubatantially  the  same  as  in  the  ftmnarehartera, 
with  the  addition  of  a  reoorder,  aeoroner,  andfimr  seijeanta- 
at-mace  for  executing  the  prooeaa  of  the  covrts;  all  the 
•mpmution  officers  are  elected  by  the  burgesses  in  guild, 
not  by  the  crown.  It  empowers  the  justiees  of  the  peace, 
consisting  of  the  mayor  fiw  the  time  being,  with  those  who 
have  previously  served  that  oflAoe.  and  the  recorder,  to  try 
all  offences  committed  within  the  borough  and  Uberties,  and 
to  pass  and  carry  into  execution  sentence  of  death  and  other 

Einishments,  as  fblly  as  can  be  done  by  judges  of  asaiie  in 
D  gland,  who  have  no  jurisdiction  here.  It  also  gives  ample 
power  to  the  mayor,  reoorder,  and  baili&  to  hold  a  civil 
court  of  record,  for  the  recovery  of  lands,  tenements,  debts, 
trespawes,  toe.,  wbm  die  eantea  of  aeti«i  arise  wiAin  the 
juriadiotion.  In  all  Ae  eourts,  civil  and  oriminal,  the  pro- 
e«ediogs  are  the  same  as  in  the  English  courts,  tbe  laws  of 
Seotland  having  now  no  fane  here.  The  charter  also  granta 
two  weekly  markets,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the 
ftrmer  of  which  is  now  almost  entirely  discontinued,  and  an 
annual  fair  from  the  feast  of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (3rd  May)  to  the  feast  of  the  nativity  of  St  John  the 
Baptist  (Mth  June),  but  in  modem  timea  no  actual  fair  ia 
held  except  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week.  Ecclesiastically 
considered.  Berwick  is  now  in  the  deanery  of  Bamborougfa 
and  dioceae  of  Durham,  and  is  held  to  be  within  the  custom 
of  York  as  to  the  distributioa  of  inteatMes'  effects.  The 
ehuroh,  iriiioh  ia  dedinated  to  the  H<riy  Triu^.  is  in  tbe 
iMlnoaceof  tbedean  and  duyter  of  Ourbain,  who  lease  Hm 


titliee  to  tbe  carpnatian.  The  livii^  is  a  nearaoe  of  lite 
annual  value  of  according  to  the  EccleaiaatieS  Repovt 
of  1835.  There  is  also  a  week-day  lectureship,  founded  in 
1625,  by  Ur.  nshbome.  in  the  gift  of  the  Mercers*  Com- 
pany in  London,  but  no  other  church  or  chapel  connected 
with  the  ehuroh  of  England.  There  are  ten  otlwr  plaoea 
of  puUio  worafab.  vis.  a  CatboUo  olupd,  two  meetinr- 
hooiiei  eonnaotea  with  the  Kirk  of  SooQand,  two  with  tSa 
Assooiate  Synod  of  Seotland,  two  with  the  Rali«(  <nw  Ba^ 
tist  chapel,  and  two  belimginK  to  tbe  Hetbodisti. 

Berwick  still  remains  a  walkd  town,  but  the  fortiflcatioiu 
do  not  incloae  so  large  a  apace  as  they  did  in  antient  timea. 
The  modem  nmpaits,  which  are,  generally  apeaking,  in 

rl  repair,  do  not  include  the  suburtw  of  Castle-gate  and 
Greens,  but  the  ruins  of  the  old  wall  which  surrounded 
them,  and  extended  further  towatds  the  east  also,  yet  m- 
main ;  and  one  of  its  towers,  called  the  Bell  Tower,  is  still 
almost  entire.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Berwick  was 
surrounded  with  a  *totu  wall  prior  to  its  conquest  by  the 
first  Edward.  The  more  correct  opinion  probably  is  that  it 
was  then  meiely  defimded  by  a  ditch  and  wooden  palisadeo. 
The  present  wiils  were  built  in  tiie  reipi  of  Qusen  Elisa- 
beth. Exelnding  the  suburbs,  the  eirenmferenoe  is  a  mile 
and  three  quarters,  but  inclodtaiff  tlum,  it  extends  upwards 
of  two  milei  and  a  half.  The  old  woiks  eonsisted  probably 
of  a  ditob,  a  rampart,  and  drcular  or  square  towera,  or  both, 
at  intervals.  Tbe  existing  defiancea  consist  of  a  rampart  <tf 
earth  substantially  reveted,  faced  with  stone.  Towuds  the 
river  the  line  of  works  is  nearly  straight;  Imt  totbenwth 
and  east  five  bastions  break  the  line  of  the  curtains.  There 
are  no  outworks,  with  the  exception  of  the  old  castle,  now 
completely  in  ruins,  overlooking  the  Tweed,  and  an  earthen 
battery  guardinff  the  landing-place  below  the  Magdalen 
Fields.  Around  four  sides  of  the  irr^fular  pentagon  of 
the  walls  is  a  ditch  mostly  dry,  but  there  is  no  glacu.  nor 
is  there  any  oovert-way  at  the  counteracarp.  ^nie  first  bas- 
tiou  to  the  north  is  called  Megs  Mount,  snd,  like  three  of 
the  others,  it  has  a  eavalier  of  earth,  which  enables  the 
guns  to  command  tbe  irr^ularities  of  the  ground  np  the 
Tweed,  on  the  Scotch  side  m  the  river.  It  is  a  demi-bastion, 
having  a  double  flank  on  the  right,  whidb  defends  the 
*  Scotch  Gate,'  situated  between  it  and  Cumberland  Bastion, 
with  double  flanks.  Brass  Mount  Bastion  is  the  next,  under 
the  cavalier  of  which  ia  a  powder-magazine.  This,  with 
Windmill  Mount,  has  double  flanks.  Between  Windmill 
Mount  and  King's  Bastion  (a  demi-bastion  without  a  cavalier, 
on  which  is  tbe  flag-staff),  is  a  powder-magasine,  with  a 
bomb-proof  root  A  four  and  a  six  gun  battery  near  the 
governor's  house  defend  tbe  entrance  to  the  harbour.  Fi- 
nally, the  saluting  battery  of  twenty-two  guns  commands 
tiie  English  side  of  the  Tweed.  There  are  five  gales,  the 
English  Gate  at  the  end  of  the  bridge  (now  removed),  tbe 
Scotch  Gate  on  the  nnth,  the  Cow|Kfft,  leading  to  the  Mag4 
dalen  Fietds,  the  Shore  Gate,  leadmg  to  the  quay,  and  tha 
Pier  Gate. 

The  remains  of  the  castle  do  not  enable  us  to  give  nisr 
particular  description  of  it  In  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  it 
was  in  complete  repair,  but  in  that  of  Charles  L  it  was  in 
ruins ;  an  eye-witness  at  the  latter  period  (Uwiribea  it  as  *  in 
manner  circular,  but  dilapidated,'  as  having  bad  '  mounts, 
rampiers  and  flankers,  well  replenished  with  great  ord- 
nance, and  fair  hous«  therein,  the  walls  and  gales  made 
beautiful  with  pietmea  of  sttme  (itatuea),  the  waA  onrious 
and  delicate.' 

The  town  is  in  general  well  built,  and  the  principal 
streets  wide  and  airy.  The  entrance  from  the  south,  which 
was  lately  narrow  and  inoommodious,  is  now  being  improved. 
The  parish  ehuroh  is  a  oMnmodioaB  and  elegant  buildiiw, 
calcidated  to  accommodate  flrom  1000  to  ISOO  people  It 
was  built  between  tbe  years  1648  and  165S,  and,  like  some 
others  erected  in  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  has  no  spire  or 
tower.  The  town  or  guild-hall,  which  belongs  to  the  bur- 
gesses, and  in  which  are  held  their  puUic  mcetiuga  and 
the  courts  of  justice  is  a  handsome  structure,  with  a  stately 
spire  ]  50  feet  high,  in  which  is  a  neal  of  eight  bells.  It  was 
erected  between  1 750  and  1 760.  The  latitude  and  longitude 
given  at  the  commencement  of  this  articde  mark  the  exact 
position  of  this  spire,  aooording  to  the  Trigonometrical 
liurvey.  Above  the  public  rooms  is  the  onlv  prison  of  the 
place.  Below  is  tbe  maricet-place  for  the  sals  of  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  e^a.  butter,  &e.  There  is  no  house  of  correc- 
tion.  The  barraws,  which  wen  botltia  1719,  fbrm  a  neal 
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ftmtry.  The  govanior's  house  is  now  appended  to  them 
fbr  oflliMn'  barraolu.  Ths  bridge  over  the  Tveed,  ron- 
titting  of  fifteen  arohes,  is  924  feet  long  from  tiie  bridge 
gate  to  t^e  loading  abutment  on  the  Tweedmouth  aide, 
but  It  is  oDly  seventeen  feet  wide.  It  was  built  in  the 
reigns  of  James  I.  and  ChaMes  I.,  and  is  the  property  of  the 
Crown.  An  annual  allowance  is  paid  by  the  treasury  to 
-the  oorporation  fbr  keeping  it  In  repair.  The  Tweed  is  a 
UTiitable  river  as  high  as  the  bridge,  and  the  tide  flows 
about  WTOB  niilM  Inrtherilmt  the  entrance  of  the  river  ia 
narrowed  «aiid*b«iks.  To  remedy  Als  inconvenience, 
theve  Is  •  stone  plw,  bnilt  on  the  projecting  rocks  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  Tweed,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
jMSsed  16th  June,  1808 :  it  is  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  terminated  by  a  light-house.  The  ordinary  sprmg- 
tides  rise  fifteen  feet.  The  quays  and  warehouses  are  stif- 
flciently  extensive  and  commodious,  and  there  is  a  patent 
slip  for  the  repair  of  vessels.  There  are  no  docks,  the  want 
of  whieh  is  much  felt.  A  life-boat  has  been  lately  procured 
fbr  the  port.  With  the  single  exception  of  an  iron-foundry, 
there  is  not  a  manufacturing  establishment  that  deserves  the 
name  within  many  miles  of  Berwick.  A  railway  was  pro- 
posed between  Kelso  and  this  town,  for  which  an  act  of 
pariiament  wss  obtained,  and  amide  sabsoription  lists  filled, 
and  yet  tt  was  abandoned.  StOt  few  towns  possess  more 
loeai  advtnti^  for  mannfhetures.  In  the  midst  of  a  wool 
eountry,  from  whieh  a  large  quantity  is  annually  drawn  to 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire,  possessing  many 
exeellent  falls  of  water,  with  inexhaustible  mines  or  coal  in 
the-  immediate  neighbonrhood,  a  port  from  which  produce 
of  all  kinds  might  m  shipped  and  received  with  the  greatest 
fteUity,  there  is  not  one  manufbctory  established  within 
forty  miles  of  Berwick,  by  whiidi  any  of  tiiese  advantagea 
are  enjoyed  by  the  ca^t^isl^  or  by  the  people'  wIuhu  ne 
might  em|doy. 

An  iron  foundry,  established  something  less  than  forty 
years  ago.  employs  upwards  of  sixty  hands.  It  supplies  not 
only  the  district  round  about  with  steam-engine  and  thrash- 
ing mill  castings,  and  others  in  general  nse»  but  sends  con- 
siderable qnsntities  of  hollow  ware  and  a  variety  of  other 
castings  to  London,  and  to  the  British  Colonies  in  North 
America.  Its  manufteture  includes  almost  every  article  of 
cast-iron.  The  gas-light  apparatus  for  this  town,  Perth, 
and  several  other  places,  was  made  here,  and  last  year  the 
|voprietors  erected  the  works  at  GalashielB  and  at  Jedburgh, 
which  are  just  completed. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years,  a  highly  lucrative 
trade  was  carried  on  in  the  export  of  p^  and  eggs  to  Lon- 
don, the  annual  value  of  the  latter  article  alone  being  at 
least  30,000^.,  and  of  pork  about  10,000/.  Since  the  peace 
this  trade  has  totally  ceased,  and  the  metropolis  is  now  sup- 
plied by  Ireland  and  the  Continent.  Berwick  is  now  a 
iMnding  port  The  exiatng  trade  of  the  town  is  principally 
eonfined  to  the  lexpordng  ot  salmon  and  com,  and  of  coals 
to  London,  and  varions  ports  in  Scotland,  and  to  foreign 
countries ;  and  tattet^  considerable  quantities  of  ale  firom 
Bdnam  breweiy,  and  of  whisky  from  the  distnie^es  of 
Gun^reen  and  Kelso,  have  been  shinped  to  London.  There 
are  regular  traders  between  BerwicK.  London,  Kingston- 
upon-HuU,  Neweastle-upon-Tyne,  and  Leith.  Formerly, 
two  vessels  were  ensaged  in  the  whale-fishery.  Now,  only  one 
k  employed,  the  other  having  been  lost  at  sea  a  few  ^ears 
ago.  In  late  years  there  bos  been  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion to  America.  The  following  tables  show  the  total  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  and  the  number  of  ships  for  the  last  nine 

J ears,  and  tbe  qiiantities  of  oom,  &e.  exported  daring  the 
Bst  fourteen  yvars. 

I.  TomrMK. 


S.  SXPOET9.— Qnla  OC^fpai,  Iktymroammmoa^  Id  tmfttmbmt. 


Tmi. 


iDwanU 

lawaid* 

OatvucU 

Ontwmrda 

Smign. 

1836 

37,190 

4,895 

39,845 

> 

50S 

1837 

82,SdO 

4,482 

39,357 

480 

1898 

23.868 

3,104 

42,455 

» 

471 

1829 

21,837 

4,634 

37,474 

317 

543 

1810 

84.348 

4,497 

45,703 

700 

487 

1831 

30,863 

4,833 

50,3-29 

1,506 

553 

t838 

87,240 

6,730 

53,005 

2,719 

544 

1833 

19,675 

6.067 

33,823 

5,416 

529 

1884 

30,167 

8.801 

84,671 

8,044 

507 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

183 

1832 

1833 


37.739 

59,274 
64,866 
34,417 
58,729 
33.976 
34.219 
25,777 
19,173 
22,271 
16,396 
28,248 
20,488 
19,730 


Bul.7. 


e.867 
11,497 
4,215 
7.320 
31.083 
33,040 
22,890 
27,900 
42,647 
23,839 
32,699 
23,962 
32.101 
32,461 


V*. 


28.662 
48,630 
34,624 
42,456 
45,887 
27,644 
9,268 
15,113 
45,012 
28,280 
32,947 
14,713 
22,978 
33,571 


V*- 


58 
160 
270 
402 
391 

1,118 
434 
556 

1,099 
625 
329 
417 
587 
596 


Bum. 

qn. 


999 
1,553 
1,803 

814 
1,645 
1,183 

533 
1.461 

934 
1,383 
2,199 
1,670 
2,862 
4,311 


V*- 


25 

90 
475 
5 

48* 
308 
327 
423 
438 
551 
234 
4 
404 
115 


36.019 

39.009 

3],5fi4 

31.180 

39.062 

30.676 

28,256 

28.no 

29,031 

27.798 

25,160, 

29,170 

29,544 

24,634 


Tlw  hmi  ')«•£■.'  aKdi  eontnlnbiirM  rtone,  «omMi  of  flour, MtmM^ u4 
groaU,  Kod  maufHturrd  bMlcy.  Ttw  importo  ftma  fcnipi  cooatriMseuU 


priueiiwUjr  of  timber,  utd  kUuIb  inn,  himni.  mil  lln.  ■■iniiim  tm  iiiiaiiii 

The  salmon  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  have  for  many  ««i 
tunes  been  very  {ffoduotive.  Both  in  England  and  9co^ 
land,  fishings  in  the  sea  Mid  in  navigable  streuns  oi^maUy 
belonged  to  tbe  crown ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  in  early 
times,  that  those  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  were  poo- 
sessed  by  the  bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  all  the  jura  regalia 
within  his  palatinate,  while  those  on  the  north  were  the 
property  of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  The  earliest  document 
we  find  relating  to  the  bishop's  fishings  is  a  grant  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  from  Ranulph  Flambard  (who  held  the  see  from 
A.D.  1090  until  1126)  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks,  of  the 
fishery  of  Haliwarestdte,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river*  nasr 
SpittaL  It  is  still  oalled  HallowsteU.  In  tha  Seottiih 
chartularies  numerous  granu  occur  from  the  crown  tm 
monasteries  and  fiiaries  of  the  royal  fishings  on  theBcswiek 
side  of  the  river,  many  of  which  are  still  called  by  their  aa- 
tientnauies,  and  the  high  rents  which  were  obtained  bytfas 
religious  bouses  from  the  occajHers  evince  the  importance 
aud  value  of  the  trsBlc.  Until  about  the  year  1790  the 
salmon  sent  from  Berwick  were  either  salted  and  dried,  or 
boiled  and  pickled  with  salt  and  vinf^ar,  except  salmon- 
trouts,  which  were  occasionally  kept  alive  in  wells  or  tanks 
in  the  ship's  hold.  Tbe  exporu  were  principally  to  Loodoo, 
but  considerable  quantities  of  salted  salmon  were  also  sent  to 
the  Mediterranean.  At  iwesent  the  whole,  except  what  are 
required  lor  home  consumption,  are  sent  fresh  to  London 
packed  in  ioe.  These  fisheries  have  fallen  fldly  fonr-fltttii 
in  value  within  the  last  twenQr  years.  Before  that  pasied 
the  annual  raotal  reaehed  iOtWOL ;  now  it  does  not  eueed 
4000^.,  and  at  that  redueed  rate  the  tenanto  are  losers.  TKs 
greatest  quantity  shipped  in  one  year  during  the  last  fottj 
years  was  13.189  boxes,  each  weighing  on  an  average  vim 
stones ;  the  smallest  number  was  3393  boxes.  For  many 
years  past  the  uunUwr  has  be«n  from  3000  to  4000  bons 
only.  It  is  perhaps  difHouU  to  account  for  so  immense  a 
fikUtn^  off  in  the  produce :  one  of  the  causes,  if  not  tbe 
principal  one,  is  said  to  be  the  great  desUiietion  of  flah 
during  the  breeding  seuson,  and  of  the  young  fry  in  tbe 
higher  parts  of  the  river  and  its  tributary  streams.  A 
poUce  is  employed  for  the  protection  of  the  nver,  under  tbe 
authority  of  tbe  Tweed  Fishery  Act,  passed  29th  May.  1830, 
and  a  tax  of  3*.  per  pound  upm  the  rmtal  <tf  the  fisbeciss 
is  levied  for  its  maintenance.  This  flind.  however,  is  now 
so  small.  Stm  the  deiwMistioa  in  the  value  ot  the  watoia, 
tttat  tbe  finoa  kept  np  is  insoffieient  to  pnvent  poaching 
and  Oieft. 

Berwiok  is  veiy  an|dy  snndied  with  watw  «f  Rood  and 
wholesome  qtuUty.  at  a  vary  trilling  expense.  The  ear- 
poration  are  owners  of  the  water-works  and  pipes.  The 
publio  reservoirs  are  open  to  all  without  cost,  aud  any  in- 
habitant is  allowed  to  bare  ai>  unlimited  supply  conveyed 
by  a  branch  pipe  into  his  own  dwelUng-house,  at  the  annual 
charge  of  5a.  Fuel  is  also  abundant  and  cheaj  jhere  being 
several  collieries  od  the  south  side  of  the  river  within  from 
two  to  four  miles  of  the  town.  The  price  of  eoa^  per  too. 
including  carriage  to  the  door,  is  usually  7s.  6d..  nut  the 
present  prioe(  1836)  is  whieh  does  not  remur«rate  tbe 
eoal-owner.  Th*  town  is  sJso  exs^nt/y  lighted  with  coal- 
gas.  The  coals  fix  the  rettvu  are  brought  from  NewcasUa> 
upon-Tyue.  those  in  tha  oaighbeurhood  not  being  pan 
enoughfor  the  uuHraftctorr.  TtMMtim  priotflf  ernnfa 
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bowerer,  a  eompeniated  by  the  coke  pndoeed,  for  vliieh 
there  it  a  {dentiml  demaad,  so  that  the  gas-light  oompany 
an  enabled  to  diarge  moderate  prices,  and  to  Hcnre  an 
ample  remuneration  for  their  capital. 

The  papulation  of  the  puish  of  Berwick,  which  has  not 
increased  much  within  the  last  thirty  yean,  was,  according 
to  the  census  of  1811,  7748;  of  1821,  8738;  and  of  1831. 
8920.  The  IWowing  is  tiM  return  made  under  the  last 
Cams  Act! — 

Inhabited  houtet  1190 

VamiliBa  S118 

Bnnaoa  Duiiding       ...  f 
„    uninhabited        ...  69 
IkndUea  employed  in  agrieultun  111 
n  trade  885 

„        no  trade  1183 
Males  39371 
Pemales      .   4983  J      '  '  ' 

Males  M  years  of  age  1697 
Oeeupiers  of  land  employing  labourers  16 
M  not  employing  lahonram  08 
Labounn  emidtqwd  in  agnenteaiu  .  86 
Employed  in  manulhc^ire  .  44 

„       retail  trade,  or  handicraft  ■  953 
Capitidists,  bankers  fta     '  .         .  176 
Laboiirers,  not  agrieultural  811 
Retired  tradesmen,  and  persona  disaUed  344 
Male  semnta  .15 
„        under  30  years  of  ago  .  5 
Female  servants  .  .412 
The  total  number  of  burgesses  is  about  1 000,  of  whom 
alMut  460  are  resident;  497  of  these  were  registered  prior  to 
the  last  general  election,  and  207  other  elMtors  were  also 
registered.  The  population  of  the  townships  of  Tweedmouth 
and  Spittal  is,  aoeixding  to  the  last  oensus,  4000 ;  of  the 
whole  parochial  <diapelTy  of  Tweedmouth,  4971.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  vhole  paiifau— itary  bnoiigh  waa  thmfote 
18.980  inl83l. 

EAteaHo».—Vct  Hm  edouation  of  obildren  of  burgesses 
iboia  an  six  sehotAnMstars,  p^d  out  of  the  eorpiHate  purse. 
Hie  average  numbnr  «f  pupils  is  about  800.  The  tmmehes 
of  education  taught  are,  reading,  English  grammars  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  salaries  cif  the  teachers  amount  alto- 
gather  to  SSO^.  per  annum.  The  bnrgesaea  have  also  the 
patronage  of  a  ftee  gmmmer-sehool,  in  whit^  Latin  and 
Greek  are  taught,  and  here,  as  well  as  in  the  schools  mora 
peculiarly  Uieir  own,  their  ftunilies  are  educated  free  from 
any  expense  to  themselres,  except  a  small  sum  for  firing. 
The  gTBmmar- school  is  endowed.  The  number  of  pupils 
▼aries  from  twenty  to  thirty,  of  whom  about  ten  are  bur- 
geiacs'  sons.  The  annual  income  arising  from  hJida  and 
tiUies  is  ab6ut  108/.,  and  the  sohocAmaster's  salary,  with 
repairs,  taxea,  fto.,  is  about  lOOJ.  per  annum.  The  surplus 
as  apprapriatod  towards  the  liquidation  of  a  debt  incurred  in 
srimilduis  the  school  and  rapairing  the  master's  dwdling- 
hooae.  Then  is  alio  a  ehwihr-^wd,  whiah  was  ftunded 
in  ITS*,  ftr  edueairiiif  and  olotfung  poor  AiUnn  above 


eight  years  of  am,  who  must  he  inhabitants  of  Borwlek, 
and  attend  the  Church  of  England.  The  scholars  am 
taught  reading,  writing,  and  aooouofes,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  five  years  in  the  school.  The  National  system  hoa 
recently  been  adopteil  in  this  school.  Formerly  a  portion 
of  guis  were  instructed,  but  now  boys  only  are  admitted. 
The  number  is  usually  fiffty.  The  master's  salary,  which  is 
50/.,  and  the  expense  of  elothing,  books,  stationery,  repairs, 
and  vAm  incidents,  amounts  to  1602.  a  year.  Ttuuo  is  also 
a  Laneastwian  school,  supported  hy  voluntary  contributions, 
in  which  180  poor  girls  and  boys  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetu)  at  the  annual  expense  of  about  867. .  There 
is  also  a  school  of  Industry,  for  educating  pow  girls,  and 
qualifying  them  fbr  service.  Both  are  supported  hy  voliln- 
tary  contributions.  The  children  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  sewing,  and  household  wwk.  The  number  ie 
genwally  113,  and  the  annual  cost  75/.,  towards  which  each 
child  contributes  one  penny  per  week.  Besides  these,  and 
a  school  in  the  parish  workhouse  hereafter  notioed,  there 
are  various  private  schools,  in  which  about  690  pupils  are 
educated,  and  several  Sunday  sohoris.  An  inftmt  school 
was  lately  established,  and  exertiant  an  now  being  made  br 
continuing  and  enlai^g  it.  Than  u  no  maehanics'  incti- 
tnto  in  Bwwiek.  One  waa  attempted  a  few  yaart  ago,  hut  it 
ftiled.  Than  ii,  however,  an  institotiott  of  a  novel  descrip- 
tion, wbieh  promises  to  be  of  much  utility.  This  is  ue 
Berwickshin  NaturalistB'  Club,  a  society  which  was  com- 
menced three  yoais  ago.  lu  object  is  to  examine  with  can 
and  aoeniaey  tiie  nahual  productions  of  the  district,  em- 
bracing Berwickshire  and  the  northern  division  of  Durham. 
Any  person  of  respectable  character  is  admitted  to  this 
society,  on  condition  of  making  a  small  annud  contribution 
to  defray  the  expense  of  printing  an  account  of  its  pm- 
eeedinga.  Its  mMnbers  now  amount  to  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  its  otUiiy  b^ins  to  be  neogniaed. 

1.  SwMlay  SekooU. 


Yfu, 

Nnnbat  taught 

TMaL 

Number  who  otiended 
DO  other  School. 

Toul, 
tUcnditu 
no  oihS 
SahwL 

Who  had  11- 
nlahad  other 
bruehaiof 

Who  never 

uy  other 

ScbuoL 

Boys. 

OlritL 

1823 
1836 

491 
415 

580 
497 

1071 
•13 

99 

29 
80 

138 

3.  Otiur  a^oek. 

Tmt. 

Hoaiber  of  Cbildien  educftled. 

HnoaM 
Sehoolfe. 

Total. 

OrataHawly. 

Im  otlw  SchoDli. 

Girl*. 

Boy*. 

Qirk. 

1822 
1885 

300 
885 

345 
815 

500 
344 

528 
358 

89 
80 

1703 
1837 

8.  PoptUaiion 


of  aC*. 

1«. 

u. 

Total  ftotn  0 
to  IS. 

the  w 
ueoftUy 
tweiriiiK 
inatnictkia 

Total 

■BtUkUf 

Abim  1ft  |«ui 

OfaUagea. 

Tou. 
tea. 

MalM. 

Femalei. 

Main. 

PeiulM 

Hole*. 

Malei. 

Peroulei. 

Main. 

Pemalea. 

Halei. 

FcDutlee. 

1822 
1835 

605 

572 

535 

502 

492 

489 

1027 

991 

2018 
3050 

1702 
1327 

2332 

3196 

3964 
3937 

4759 
4983 

8723 
8920 

1200 

3050 

5706 

■ 
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There  is  a  paUfe  mbaeripthn  library  in  the  town,  with  an 
Miinal  inooma  of  about  IBOL  It  was  estoblished  hi  1818, 
and  now  poaseisas  upwards  ti  4900  vdumes.  The  annual 
•abscnptkw  it  one  guinea,  besidea  a  guinea  at  entrance. 
A  ^apensary,  now  eombining  the  advantages  of  an  in- 
Anaary,  waa  institntod  in  1813.  The  number  of  patisnta 
who  receive  the  heneAt  of  tius  eharity  is  between  150  and 
SO*  each  y«ar. 

Hie  axpensea  of  the  town  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
paroehial  and  corporate. 

1 .  Parochial  ggpwuea.— It  may  be  notioed  to  tiio  credit 
^  the  place,  that  long  before  fitm^  Bonmo'a  Aet  was 
pati«m  all  matteia  rdaung  to  the  poo*  ware  tmnsaetad  by  a 


select  body  called  '  trustees,*  who  were  deeted  annually  by 
the  rate-payers,  and  Uio  piesent  select  vestry  is  only  a  legat- 
isod  oontinuation  of  the  same  body  under  a  di^rent  name. 
In  no  plooe,  pwhaps,  are  the  poor-lawa  more  judieiously, 
economically,  and  humanely  administered. '  In  ISiO  the 
peor-iatea.  on  the  heuses,  lands,  and  fisheries  within  tha 
parish,  amounted  to  5368^  Sinee  then  a  considerable  re- 
daetian  has  been  effected,  and  for  the  year  ending  Haroh. 
1884,  the  sum  raised  was  only  8984/.  Prior  to  the  year 
1688  the  expense  of  supporting  prisoners  and  other  chargea 
usually  payable  out  of  eottnty*nieB,  were  paid  by  the  oorpo- 
ratiMi.  Mnoe  then  they  have  hosn  denayed  by  the  pa- 
riihiinm  at  larga»  and  a  mta  in  dw  nattU^^ 
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bu  bm  leried  fM  the  purpoie.  The  flnt  yeu-  it  smountsd 
toSOO/.;  ISlO.toSOO/.;  1831.  to2i(l/. ;  1832.  to 450/. ;  1833, 
toSOO'.;  and  ia  1834  to  \3itoL  In  the  lut-mentioned  year 
the  BKpense  of  rebuilding  a  wooden  bridge  over  the  river 
Wbiteadder,  called  Oaiostaw  Bridge,  it  inefiided.  There  are 
on  an  average  80  paupen  eonatutly  m  the  workhouse,  and 
'OOpoor^Mreii  ateedooated  thara.  The  expense  of  the 
whole  of  this  eataUtsbment  doet  not  mneh  exceed  5002.  a 
y«ar.  The  total  annual  value  of  all  the  houses,  lauds,  and 
fldwries  within  the  parish  is  a  little  above  31,000/. 

2.  !%€  Expamea  the  Borough.— Vfe  have  already  seen 
that  the  total  annual  value  of  the  corporation  proper^  is 
10,000/.  a  year :  be^es  this  the  oorporatioa  is  in  posaewion 
of  various  charity  properties.  Of  this  sum  about  6000/.  is 
annually  divided  among  the  resident  burgesses,  and  bur- 
gosson'  widows,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  oT  whatever  rank 
of  life,  acoordii^  to  their  seniority,  a  few  of  the  very  youngest 
being  excluded — which  sum,  as  will  afterward*  be  seen,  is 
emsiderably  more  than  the  surplus  revenue;  300OA  are 
paid  in  sahries  to  officers,  sehoolmasters,  &c..  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  priaou,  repair  ni  the  public  itreets  and 
inUer-worts,  and  the  Uke ;  untarMt  at  4  cent  ia  pawl 
OB  the  pormanmit  debt  due  by  the  eorporation.  and  there  is 
also  a  fiiTther  itam  of  expenditure  called  the '  contingent 
Moounts,' fur  repairs  of  farm  buildings,  law  expenses.  &&. 
whioh  averages  upwards  of  l&OOL  The  debt,  which  is 
borrowed  on  bond  at  interest,  and  on  life  annuities,  calcu- 
lating the  latter  at  ten  years  purchase,  is  55,411/.:  the 
annual  amount  paid  in  annuities  is  973/.  17*.  6dL  The 
whole  of  this  debt,  except  9530/^  has  been  incurred  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  still  gradually  and  regularly  in- 
creasing. In  the  year  ending  183S,  upwards  of  2650/.  were 
added  to  it,  and  it  is  apparent  that  if  the  same  system  be 

Sirsevered  in,  the  property  of  the  corporation  will,  at  no 
Btant  date,  be  entirdy  OMUumed.  (Fmr  ftnther  aeeomit 
of  the  historr  of  this  debt,  see  Mumeipai  CorforatUmf  Re- 
port*, part  iiL) 

The  liberties  of  Berwick  are  divided  into  two  unequal 
halTes  by  Halidon  Hm,  which  rises  to  the  he»^ht  of  about 
940  feet,  and  runs  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  slope  to 
the  east  is  rapid,  and  between  its  base  and  the  sea  there  is  a 
stripe  of  rich  level  land,  which  increases  in  breadth  towardi 
the  town,  forming  what  are  called  the  Magdalen  Fields. 
The  slope  to  the  south  is  more  gradual,  and  the  ground 
which  lies  between  its  undefined  outline  and  the  boundary  is 
very  irregular,  being  a  succession  of  hill  and  plain :  in  one  of 
its  ravines  the  Whiteadder  flows,  and  terminates  its  course 
in  the  Tweed.  At  this  place  the  northern  banks  of  the 
Tweed  are  flat  and  almost  level  with  the  water,  but  towards 
the  town  they  rise  abruptly  to  a  very  considerable  elevation, 
fbnning  the  Castle  Hills,  ra  the  flat  itnf  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  town  ia  built. 

In  Ais  small  tract  of  ground  there  Is  no  nattuil  wood, 
and  fte  only  plantatioiw  are  on  the  shelving  banks  of  Ae 
Tweed,  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  and  in  a  deep  ravine 
on  the  north-eastern  side  at  Marshall  Meadows,  but  both  of 
these  are  of  small  extent,  and  the  wood  of  inferior  size. 
The  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  ridge  of  Halidon 
Hill,  is  in  general  rich,  wqU  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all 
Idnds  of  grain,  and  is  in  a  state  of  the  highest  cultivation. 
Such  a  Strict  has  apparently  litde  to  interest  the  natu- 
ralist, but  the  botanist  may  still  find  the  .SisymAn'vm  /no 
on  tlM  spot  where  it  was  gathered  nearly  300  years  ago  by 
the  great  Ray,  and  the  Pieri*  echioidet  deserves  his  notice, 
Jbr  it  here  reaches  its  most  northern  limits  in  our  island. 
Of  animals  there  are  none  peculiar  to  the  district  The 
mov-buntii^,  called  the  'oock-of-the-north,'  visits  Berwick 
annually  in  small  floe^,  however  mild  the  winter  may  be ; 
and  some  birds,  esteemed  Ibr  their  rari^,  have  been  observed 
as  stragglers,  vii„  the  sea-eagle,  the  [Hed  fly-catdier,  the 
Bohemian  wax-wing,  bittern,  roie^oured  pastor,  the  grey 
phalorope,  and  the  black-throated  diver. 

That  small  portion  of  tha  Tweed  which  boands  the 
libertiea  afibrds  the  principal  snpjdy  of  salmon,  fat  whidi 
the  river  has  been  so  umg  fkmous.  Gilse,  or  grilse  (safanon 
of  the  first  year),  salmon-trout,  bull-trout,  whitings,  and 
aiker-white  or  black-tails,  are  also  abundant;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  are  comparatively  little  esteemed, 
and  of  inoonnderable  value.  Stor^n  oocaHonally  enter 
the  river,  apparently  to  deposit  their  spawn ;  and  we  may 
Tmaik  that  voung  cod  and  whitings  are  taken  abundantly 
vith  e  bait  m  lA*  rimr  babw  the  bridge,  beyond  which. 
iMvem*  we  an  not  mwoie  Hiey  ever  penMnte.  The  firy  of 


tha  cod-fish  proceed  considerably  ftiithar  vp^uid  am  flw- 

less  of  meeting  with  fresh  water. 

The  sea-coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  thou^  less  so  than  that 
of  Berwickshire.  The  rocks  belong  to  the  eosl  fvoastiuL 
lliose  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  for  neariy  a  mile  nonh- 
wards,  are  enerinal  limesttme,  composed  almost  entirrij  of 
enerinites,  or  St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  terebratuls,  and  vanoua 
speeiea  of  produetus.  This  limestone  was  once  worked  and 
burned,  but  the  produce  must  have  been  of  inftrior  quali^, 
and  the  works  have  been  dts«mtinued  for  several  ^ears. 
The  rocks  as  we  proceed  northwards  gradually  pau  into  a 
red  softish  sandstone,  in  which  the  waves  have  excsvated 
numerous  recesses  or  cove* ;  and  the  high  and  perpendi- 
cular walla  of  these  basin-like  excavaticms  sometinea  jut 
out  and  are  broken  into  picturesque  pinnacles,  studded  with 
tufts  of  sea-flowers,  and  stained  with  lichens  of  every  hoe. 
Beneath  this  sandstone,  towards  Marshall  Meadows,  thm 
are  again  strata  of  lunestone,  composed  of  encrinto  in 
such  enormous  masses  that  no  one  can  look  on  them  vith 
out  mnrise  and  wonder. 

The  bay  aboands  in  flshf^Oie  finest  quality.  Cod.bid 
doek,  whiting,  ling,  bidibut.  skate,  and  two  or  fluM  qwdes 
of  flat-fish  or  floimden  are  those  oommonljr  bnugfat  to 
market,  where  they  are  sold  at  the  most  moderate  rate,  s 
large  and  fine  cod  costing  not  more  than  It.,  and  baddoclu 
may  generally  be  bought  at  IdL  or  SdL  each.  Turbot  and 
soles  are  rare,  the  demand  for  ^em  being  insufficient  to 
encourage  fishermen  to  fish  for  them.  Crws  and  iobsten 
also  abound,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  latter  are  sent 
to  the  London  market.  There  are  no  shell-flsh,  propeiiy  so 
called. 

These  are  the  moat  useful  kinds,  but  the  natuialitt  may 
be  curious  to  know  the  raritiaa,  of  whkdk  a  ifaoct  list  nay  be 

given : — 

Myxine  ^utinoaa;  Galens  vulgaris ;  LaDraamoDeiuii; 
Rataradiota;  SyngnathusBquoreua;  Soonbensox  SaaTOi; 
Liparis  Mont^im;  Ranie^ia  trifiircatos;  nmnmedei 
punetatus ;  Blennius  tentacularb ;  Lalriros  mseulstus ; 
Biama  marina ;  Trachinus  majir ;  Zeus  Fabor. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  marked  by  a  wint  of 
enterpriie.  Without  being  rich  they  are  contmted  ssd 
happy,  nor  does  poverty  appear  among  them  in  the  fiightftal 
form  which  it  assumes  in  larger  towns.  They  an  bawvo* 
lent,  little  excitable,  are  not  given  to  intemperanee,  snd 
in  this  charaeter  we  may  find  one  cause  of  their  rematfcBble 
exemption  ivm  crime. 

(See  Hutchinson's  and  WalUs's  Hiitory  qf  Narthtmher- 
kmd;  Ridpath's  Border  Hittory ;  Raine  s  Hiitory 
North  Dwftam  and  Berwick-upon-Tioeei ;  Fnller'a  and 
Johnston's  Hittory  Berwick ;  Dr.  Johnston's  Piora  y 
Berwidt ;  Statuta  QUdee,  inaccurately  puUtshed  by  Slum; 
Nicholson's  Lege*  Marehimvm ;  Rymer'a  B»den ;  Rotuh 
Smtia ;  and  the  other  pnUicatkms  (tf  the  Record  Commis- 
sioners;  Chambwlain'a  Aceountt^  in  the  Register  Office. 
Edinbu^h;  Wardrobe  Aeeotmie,  in  the  British  Muieum ; 
Burrow's  Report*,  vol.  ii.  p.  834,  et  eeq. :  Chslmcrs  s  Cal^ 
doma ;  Bervndt  Harhour  Surveyed,  bv  Commsnder  E.  J. 
Johnson  and  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Slater,  iS31.)  [CoiMttm' 
caHon/rom  Bermdt.'] 

BERWICK.  JAMES  FITZJAMES,  DUKE  OF,  » 
natural  son  of  James,  duke  of  York,  afterwards  Jsmes  IL  « 
England,  by  ArabeUa  Churchill,  sister  of  the  peat  duke  o( 
Mariborough,  was  bom  at  Moulins  in  the  BourbooBoii, 
August  21,  1670.   He  was  educated  in  Fttince,  and  « 

1686  served  in  the  Austrian  army  at  the  siege  of  Buds,  u 

1687  he  was  created  duke  of  Berwick,  and  recaved  ua 
order  of  the  garter.  Having  retunied  to  En^and  afist  tbs 
campaign  of  1687,  he  leoMved  asvenl  importut  milrtiiy 
appointments. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revcdutkm  of  1 6S8,  tbe  duke 
of  Berwick  exerted  himself  to  check  its  progress,  and  after- 
wards accompanied  tbe  king  on  his  retirement  to  France. 
In  1669  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Ireland,  ondertaken 
for  the  restoration  of  James  II.,  whence  he  returned  to 
France  in  1691.   Having  entered  the  French  »«vicft  w 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant-geoenl 
In  1696  he  was  sent  to  Enghmd  to  negotiate  with  tbs 
jaoobite  party  in  England,  but  speedily  retunied  wiuwrt 
Buecess.  In  1 70S  he  was  naturalised  as  a  subject « 
with  the  consent  of  tbe  court  of  St.  Owmain's ;  andin tM 
beginning  of  tiw  fidlowing  year  was  appointed  to  the  eoin- 
mand  of  the  Fieneb  forces  m  foain.  After  havug 
liaUy  served  the  ^^^(j^)^  ^ 
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recftUttd  through  court  intrigue  nt  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1704.  In  the  beginning  of  1706  he  was  made  a 
marshal  of  France,  and  was  again  sent  to  command  in  Spain, 
where  in  1 707  he  won  the  de^ve  battle  of  Almanza,  against 
the  Eail  of  Qwlwij  and  tiu  Muquis  de  ba  Hinas,  imme- 
diatalT  after  which  PhOip  V.  emtsd  him  a  grandee  of  the 
Cntoaaiil^thetiUeafDukeaflariaandXenca.  Having 
•amd  <Ri  tno  Rhine  and  in  Flamdoa  in  1708,  he  was  sent 
in  1709  to  command  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny ;  his  suc- 
cesafbl  defence  of  this  frontier  against  the  aupenor  force  of 
the  IKika  of  Bwvy,  is  the  chief  fimndatiou  of  his  military 
&me,  and  has  been  considered  a  masterpiece  of  strategy. 
During  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  constantly  employed 
in  important  commands,  with  the  exception  or  the  penod 
from  1724  to  1733,  during  which  he  lived  in  retirement. 
He  was  killed  hv  a  cannon  ball  at  the  nege  of  Philipshuig, 
June  12,  1734. 

The  Duke  of  Berwidi  was  twice  married ;  first  in  1695. 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of  Claniiekatde,  who  died  in  1 698. 
By  her  ne  had  one  son.  who  snooeedad  to  his  titles  and 
estatea  in  Spain.  Secondly,  to  a  nieoe  LordBulkeley,in 
lft97.  Inl709hewas  orrated  a  dvke  and  pear  Fmio^ 
with  xemainder  to  his  childrMi  by  her.  The  pment  duke 
at  Rtxjames  descends  from  this  marriage.  In  military  re- 
ratation.  particularly  for  the  conduct  of  defensive  war,  the 
Doke  of  Berwick  stands  high  among  the  generals  of  his 
pniod.  Both  his  public  and  private  character  are  repre- 
sented  by  Montesquieu  as  deserving  of  the  highest  pane- 
gyric. His  memoirs  down  to  the  year  1716,  written  by 
himself,  with  a  continuation  to  his  death  by  the  editor,  and 
a  sketch  of  his  character  by  Montesquieu*  wen  published 
at  Paris  in  1778. 

BERWICK.  NORTH,  a  town  and  parish  in  the  count? 
of  Haddington,  Scotland,  situated  on  the  coast  at  the  mouth 
ot  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  town  is  twenty-two  miles  north- 
esst  of  Edinburgh,  eleven  unth-west  of  Dunbar,  and  ten 
■Brth  from  Hadungtxm. 

'Ihe  parish  stretohes  about  three  miles  along  the  sea 
eoaat;  and  ii  in  breadth  inland  about  two  miles  and  a  halt 
It  may  eontain  an  area  of  somewhat  tfore  than  4000  aeres. 
The  whole  parish  is  arable,  except  the  hill  called  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  about  eighty-nine  acres  of  links  or 
downs  near  the  sea.  On  the  More,  a  little  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour,  on  a  sandy  hill,  stands  a  picturesque  litUe 
rain :  antiquarians  have  not  ascertained  whether  it  was  the 
diapel  of  a  nunnery,  an  hosi^tal,  or  a  hermitage. 

About  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Ncnth  Berwick  stands  the 
castle  of  Tantallon.'  on  a  high  rocky  cliff  overlooking  the 
tea,  whif^i  sQrrounds  it  on  three  sides.  In  shape  it  is  half 
■n  imgnlar  hexagon.  It  is  encompassed  towards  the  land 
ude  by  a  double  dittdi;  the  inner  ditch  i^ipears  to  have 
bean  tbtt  deep.  The  entrance  was  hv  a  draw-bcidge;  but 
it  ia  not  Known  when  it  was  built  Inside  ibe  eairtle  is  a 
Utyrinth  of  broken  staircases  and  vaulted  ehambws  and 
pasesges.  Mudk  of  the  building  remains,  though  in  a  ruin- 
ens  state.  Fonneriy  it  was  me  of  the  stronghdds  of  the 
Dosig^as  family,  and  Lindsay  of  PitscotUe  relates  a  si^  of 
it  hf  James  V. 

The  town  government  of  North  Berwick,  which  was  made 
a  royal  burgh  by  James  VI.,  is  in  the  hands  of  two  baillies, 
a  treasurer,  and  nine  councillors.  The  burgh  joins  Lauder, 
Dimbar,  Jedburgh,  and  Haddington,  in  sending  a  member 
lo  parliamCTt.  The  parliamentary  boundaries  are  fixed  by 
tbe  Scotch  Refonn  Act.  The  burgh  consists  of  a  long 
street  running  east  and  west,  at  the  east  end  of  which  is  the 
town-house,  and  a  street  which  leads  to  the  harbonr.  The 
lier  is  tolendrfy  good,  but  tbe  harbour  is  difficult  of  aeeess. 
The  inhalatants  have  a  common  Ibr  oows  near  the  town. 
The  bnrgh  has  little  or  no  trade.  There  is  a  good  readin^- 
rocon  ana  Inn ;  and  the  parish  ohnndi  and  nanse  arewitbw 
the  boundaries  of  the  town.  The  number  of  houses  of  ibm 
annual  value  of  lOf.  and  upwards  in  the  burgh  was,  in  ISSl, 
in  all  71-  The  assessed  taxes  were  97/.  6f.  3d.  The  gross 
pi^nlation  was,  in  1831,  in  tbe  bu^h  and  parish,  1824 ;  the 
number  ot  houses  inhabited  was  284 ;  the  number  of  fa- 
milieB,  419;  the  number  of  houses  uninhabited,  15;  the 
number  of  families  chiefly  emiAoyed  in  agriculture,  1 75 ;  in 
trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft,  105 ;  all  other  fhmUies 
not  eompriaed  in  the  two  preceding  classes,  135 ;  the  number 
of  males  was  853,  of  females  971.  In  this  parish  there  are 
14  men  emidoyed  in  fishing,  and  12  in  quarries;  and  die 
Mimbu-  of  cs^talist^  bankers,  profMsional  and  other  edu- 
siced  men  is  19. 


The  stipend  of  North  BerwicK  is  worth,  on  an  avera^ 
1 1 6/.  sterling ;  and  the  glebe,  which  consists  of  six  acres,  is 
from  the  richness  of  the  soil,  of  considerable  value.  The 
poor  are  supported  partly  by  the  liberality  of  the  natron  of 
the  parish,  partly  by  the  hint-session,  and  partly  by  a  lund 
of  somewhat  more  than  twenty  guineas  per  annum  left  fer 
their  use.  The  whole  sum  expended  on  the  poor  amounts 
to  about  90/.  sterling. 

(Communicatioru/rom  Scotland;  the  Scotch  Botmdarg 
Reports;  the  Emumeratton  Abitraet  qf  FOptJation  Re- 
tunu:  Sinclair's  Statittieal Account  <if  Scotland,  voL  v.; 
Scotch  Reform  Act ;  &rose*s  Antiquitieiy  vol  L) 

BERWICKSHIRE,  situated  on  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity  of  Scotland,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  German 
Ocean ;  oa.  the  north  by  Haddingtonshire ;  on  the  west  by 
Roxburghshire  and  part  of  Edinburghshire ;  by  the  river 
Tweed  and  part  of  RoXbu^hshire  on  the  souUi,  and  on  the 
south-east  by  the  township  of  Berwick.  Its  most  northern 
point  lies  in  55°  58'  30"  N.  laU,  and  its  southern  extremity, 
qpon  tbe  Tweed,  is  in  55°  36'  30".  Dunse,  iu  largest  town, 
situated  neariy  in  the  centre  of  the  county,  is  2°  20'  vest  of 
tarsenwidi.  The  greatest  length  of  the  county  is  thirty- 
cne  miles  two  fhrloi^ ;  the  greatest  breadth  nineteen  miles 
and  a  half;  and  its  area  is  estimated  at  285,440  Enriish 
statute  acres,  in  Mr.  John  Black  adder's  Map  of  Berwickddre, 
fiom  actual  survey,  published  in  1797  in  Edinburab,  and 
ai-  385,600  English  statute  acres  })^  Mr.  William  Couling, 
einl  en^neer  and  surveyor,  in  his  general  statement  of 
tht*  temtorial  suriace  of  Great  Britain.  &c.,  given  to  the 
Emigration  Committee  in  May,  1827.  Mr,  Cktuling  esti- 
mctAes  the  oiltivated  lands  in  Berwickshire — the  arable 
lands,  gardens,  meadows,  and  pastures  at  160,000  acres; 
the  uncultivated'  ur  waste  lands  capable  of  cultivation,  at 
100,000 ;  and  the  unprofitable  lands  or  surftww  occupied  by 
roadts  lakes,  rivers,  canals,  rivulets,  brooks,  ferm-ysrds. 

Suarries,  ponds,  ditches,  hedges*  fences,  clifb,  craggy  de- 
[iviticB,  stony  places,  barmn  spots,  woods  and  plantations, 
&e.,  at  25,600  fittglish  statute  acres.  If  we  take  this  esti- 
mate, the  area  of  the  county  in  square  miles  is  446^.  The 
sea-oottst  of  Berwiokshire  is  abmit  seventeen  miles  and 
a  half  in  length,  from  the  boundaries  of  the  township  of 
Berwiok  to  its  junction  with  East  Lotluan.  Greenlaw,  the 
county  town,  is  situated  thirty-seven  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  Edmliurgh.  The  gross  popnlatiou  of  this  county  in  1831 
was  34,648. 

The  sinfaoe  of  Berwickshire  is  upon  the  whole  more  level 
than  is  ciimmon  in  Scotland ;  it  is  hilly  to  the  north  and 
west,  and  slopes  towards  the  south  and  east.  The  pnncipal 
part  of  thi*  county  seen  from  an  eminence  looking  towards 
the  Tweol,  appears  a  level  surface  of  fields,  gardens,  and 
trees,  witli  towns,  villsges,  and  castles  intenp^ed ;  it  con- 
tains hownrer  sevsral  couiderable  devations,  and  vallf^s 
watwedby  riven  and  streamlets.  Hume  castle,  about  three 
miles  south  of  Greeidaw,  is  built  on  an  elevation  of  tmp- 
loek,  898  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  building, 
which  forrss  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object  to  iae 
whole  of  tbe  inland  district  of  Berwiokshire.  now  consists  of 
only  a  few  battlements  made  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  former 
castle  by  the  late  Earl  Marchmont,  so  as  to  look  like  a 
castle  at  a  distance.  The  old  castle,  after  being  taken  by 
the  English  in  September,  1548,  and  retaken  by  the 
Scots  in  1549,  was  at  last  taken  by  some  of  Cromwell's 
troops  in  1650,  and"  damaged  so  much  that  it  became  a 
ruin.  Almost  every  parish  contains  the  ruins  of  some 
fortified  place;  a  memorial  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
borders  before  the  Union. 

The  fidhnring  table  shova  the  deration  of  the  prinnpa^ 
hills  of  tiieLammermoor  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and  the 
parbhes  in  which  they  are  situated : — 


Hllla. 

Lammeriaw 

Sayerslaw 

Dmringtonlaw 

Boonhm 
Soutra 
Cockbumlaw 
Dunslaw 


1500  feet 
1900  do. 
1145  do. 
1090  do. 
1000  do. 

913  do. 

630  do. 


PuUhM. 

lAuder 
Longfimnaeui 

Do. 
Legerwood 
Cbanndkitk 
Dunse 
Do. 
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The  coast  consists  oi  bold  rocky  pre? ijnces  of  considerable 
he^ht,  and  is  almost  inaecesubus  except  at  Eyemouth  and 
Coldingham  teys,  and  at  two  or  three  other  places  where 
sandy  or  gravu  beaches  at  the  feot  of  the  rocks  are  aeeessiUo 
toflalung-boats.  From  th9  boundaries  (jt^^t^uffinof 
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Berwick  un  tbe  south  the  coast  trends  N.N.W.  for  eight 
miln  and  a  half  to  Bt  Ebb's  or  8t  Abb  a  Head,  where  it 
takes  a  W.N.W.  direction  for  nine  miles,  until  it  is  met  by 
iho  boundaries  of  East  Lothtita.  ^1  the  ittvaiDs  of  B«r- 
wtckshin,  except  the  Eye  and  its  tribataties,  which  hU  into 
the  sea  at  Eyemouth,  apd  a  ftw  brook*  which  run  into  the 
aea  at  other  placei,  flow  hOo  the  Tweed.  The  Leader,  or 
Lauder,  nm*  through  the  vale  of  Lauderdale,  and  after  a 
nurse  oi  about  seventeen  miles  joins  the  Tweed,  where 
that  river  b^ins  to  form  the  sou^  boundary  of  Ber- 
wickshire. Toe  Whiteadder  risea  in  Eaat  Lothian,  unites 
with  the  Dye  in  a  vale  among  the  Lammermoor  bills,  re- 
ceives the  Blackadder,  near  Allanbank  in  the  vale  of  the 
Merae,  and  fells  into  the  Tweed  within  Bnwick  bounds, 
about  three  miles  &om  the  sea.  The  Blackadder  and  its 
feeders  rise  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Lammermoor 
hills.  The  Eye  rises  in  Haddingtonshire.  Coldingham 
Looh  is  the  only  lake  of  any  extent  in  BerwiekiAiire. 
It  covers  about  thirty  acres,  is  at  a  coniideraUe  dention  to 
be  so  near  ^  tea.  and  abounds  withperdh :  it  ftmns  a  Uvely 
ftbsture  in  the  bloak  and  st«{le  tract  in  whidi  it  lies. 
There  are  several  rivulets  and  small  loekt  or  lakes,  but  they 
are  very  incoiuiderable ;  all  the  streams  abound  in  trout  and 
eels,  uid  some  contain  pike  and  perch ;  a  few  salmon  and  sea- 
trout  ascend  the  Whiteadder,  and  the  Tweed  abounds  in 
excellent  salmon  and  grilses.  Dunse  Spa  had  once  some 
little  repute  as  a  mineral  spring. 

The  chief  poat-road  from  Edinburgh  to  London  passes 
through  Ayton  to  Berwick.  The  other  post-road  leads  from 
Edinburgh  by  Greenlaw.  The  cross  turnpike-roads,  like  the 
post-roads,  are  managed  by  parliamentary  oommissioners, 
who  are  empowered  to  take,  in  all,  328  miles  of  road 
under  their  chai^.  The  parochial  nMds  are  superintended 
by  local  commissioners,  and  supported  by  a  money  tax  in- 
stead of  statute  labour.  Mr.  ffia^adder,  in  his  exoellent 
map,  estimates  the  whole  extent  of  roads,  whether  paiochul, 
post,  or  tnmpike-roads,  at  647  miles  S  furlongs;  but  it 
is  no  doubt  greater  than  this  now. 

llie  climate  is  comparatively  dry,  and  upon  tbe  whde  fa- 
vourable to  agriculture.  With  respect  to  the  parish  of  Eerles, 
o;i  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  nearly  "ix  miles  from  Kelso, 
It  is  stated  as  follows  in  the  New  Statistical  Aocount  of  Scot- 
land, p.  51,  No.  IV.  *  Tbe  heat  of  springs  in  tbe  parish  is 
48^  which  may  be  oonsidered  the  mean  annual  temperature 
af  the  atmosphere.  The  state  of  the  weatherfrom  an  averse 
of  Ave  yeaiB  is  as  foHowsi-^ISO  rainy  days,  13  snowy  days, 
39  frosty  days,  and  234  fhir  days,  malung  tihe  proportion 
rainy  to  fair  days  as  1  to  It  neariy.  The  mean  liei^ht  of  the 
barometer  for  two  years  was  S9.39  inches,  which  gives 
304|  flset  fi>r  Eccles  above  the  level  of  the  sea.'  Tbe  preva- 
lent winds  in  spring  are  from  the  eastern  points,  wd  in 
autumn  ftom  the  west ;  the  winters  are  seldom  very  severe 
OT  long,  tihouch  cold  firosty  weather  is  apt  to  continue  far  into 
summer  and  blast  the  prospect  of  orchard  fruit 

The  geolo^cal  fbatures  of  Berwidishire  are  instruetive 
and  interesting.  Thin  seams  of  coal  are  found  in  the  low 
lands  ;  a  little  limestone  in  various  places,  and  clay-mari 
on  the  banks  of  the  Whiteadder  and  Blaeksdder.  Gypsum 
is  got  m  small  quantities  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Whiteadder. 
Shell-marl,  which  is  found  in  several  plaoes,  is  wwked  in 
the  parish  of  Merton.  Sand-stone  pervades  the  greater  part 
of  the  county.  Slate  of  indifferent  quality  has  wen  worked 
near  Lauder.  Coarse  pudding-stone  oecnrs,  and  the  outer 
pier  of  Eyemouth  harbour  is  buUt  of  it,  and  has  long 
withstood,  without  amarent  waste,  tiia  storms  of  the  Gmnao 
ocean.  At  Ordwell  and  other  plaoes  attempts  have  been 
made  to  work  some  copper  ore  which  has  been  ftwind.  but 
without  success.  Profnsor  Playtkir,  in  his  Illustrationa  of 
the  Huttonian  Thecny,  mentions  several  interesting  fhets 
in  the  geological  features  of  Bowickshire.  For  aome  miles 
beyond  Berwick  upon  Tweed  the  secondary  strata  of  various 
kinds  prerail  until  the  sea-ooaat  intersects  a  primavy  ridge, 
the  Lammermoor  Hills,  which  run  from  west  to  east ;  the 
section  which  the  sea-coast  makes  of  the  eastern  extremity 
of  this  rid^  is  highly  instructive,  from  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  primary  strata,  and  the  variety  of  their  inflexions. 
The  junction  of  tiiese  strata  with  the  secondary  on  the  south 
side,  is  near  the  little  seaport  of  Eyemoutb ;  but  the  imme- 
diate contact  is  not  visible. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  ridge  the  junction  is  at  a  point 
called  Siecar,  not  far  from  DanslasB.  By  ibeing  well  laid 
open  aitd  dissected  by  the  working  of  the  sea,  tlie  nek 
ken  dis^ys      rrialMm  betwsnn  the  two  efders  of  atvala 


to  great  advantage.  Dr.  Huttsn  hins^  has  deianM  du 
Junction.  (TMew^  cf  tk$  Batik,  vol.  i  p.  464.) 

Tbe  ameazanees  of  tiw  primary  stnu  on  tf»  oeutot 
Berwickioin  also  eiamplify  the  waving  and  inflsxiea  ol 
the  strata  on  a  large  soale  and  with  great  vaiisn.  A 
seotionof  «w«f  themis  given  byDr.  HuttanfnUi  Tlkw} 
^f  the Barth,yfA.  i.,  flrom  a  drawing  made  by  Sir  Jaw 
Hall.  The  nature  of  the  eurvs  into  whieh  tha  Khistn  is 
bent  is  the  better  understood  from  this,  that,  besidei  tnuu- 
verse  sections  from  north  to  south,  the  deep  uidentons 
which  the  sea  has  made  and  the  {wojectlng  points  of  rook 
exhibit  many  iMigitudinal  sections  in  a  direction  from  eati 
to  west  New  Uie  village  of  Priestlaw,  in  Lamnienaoor,  in 
Benrickshire.  on  the  little  river  of  Fassast,  occurs  an  in- 
stance of  real  giunite,  disposed  in  regular  bedst  but  without 
any  oharaoter  of  gneiss.  PlayflUrs  tbUtcmim  fknni 
sections  190, 201,  294. 

Agriouiture.-^'th»  oliawle  Berwk^diite,  from  iis  gw- 
grapnieal  pocltkn  and  ite  imodmi^  to  Ae  North  Set,  ti 
cMer  and  mors  suljeet  to  snddm  varistimu  of  tanps- 
rat  ore  than  the  more  inland  and  southem  ports  of  tbi 
island.  The  harvest  is  in  general  Aree  wsess  liter  thm 
in  the  oounties  south  ctf  the  Humber ;  bat  the  wostber, 
on  whole,  is  drier  than  in  ^  weslm  ooaatiei  of 
Sootluid  or  the  norCh-^west  England,— a  wy  gn^  sd- 
vantage  in  an  agrieultur^  point  of  view.  This  is  iscribsd  to 
the  influence  of  two  ranges  of  high  land,  the  Cheviot  liilli 
on  tha  south,  and  the  Lammermoor  hills  on  the  oorifa, 
wfaidt  ore  connected  by  a  range  of  lower  hilb  on  ths 
west;  these  boundaries  embrace  a  considerable  extrat  of 
country,  and  include  the  basin  of  the  Tweed  between  thorn 
and  the  sea.  This  basin  contwns  numerous  smailer  ete- 
vatiMis  and  dales  oomtvehendlng  ths  MerseorkMrlsndaof 
Barwiekihira.  the  detailed  northern  part  of  the  cusotr 
patatine  of  Durham,  and  parts  of  the  eountisi  of  Roxbur^ 
and  Selkirk.  This  tract  of  land  shelves  graaoilly  from 
both  sides  towards  the  Tweed,  which  reOBiTsi  ill  its 
streams.  It  exhibits  the  moat  improved  praetisd  nntam 
of  husbandry,  l^  meuu  of  whi<di  tiie  disadvsntagss  of  s 
northern  climate  have  been  overcome,  and  a  soil  but  node- 
ratoly  fmiAa  on  the  whole  has  been  made  to  jpradues  a 

Srfeotlon  all  the  erops  which  were  formerlr  oontoed  to 
e  more  southern  parts  of  the  island.  What  we  ifaall 
here  briefly  detail  of  the  agriculture  of  Berwickshire  mud 
be  ocmsidered  as  applicable  to  the  wh<de  district  sbove-a^ 
tioned,  and  also  to  the  valleys  lying  between  Uie  T«eod 
the  Tay  in  Scotland,  and  a  great  part  of  die  ooantiM  or 
Northumberiand  and  Durham  south  of  the  Cheviot  babia 
England.  We  shall  Aerefim  have  ftequsnt  eoBsnm  to 
refer  to  this  article  whan  treating  of  die  i^prieultamof  m 
BURDunding  oounties. 

Berwiekdhire  may  be  divided  into  two  diitiMt  partial)^ 
the  hills  and  the  lowlaada.  Some  of  the  enineDcea  wiuch 
belong  to  the  Lammermoor  hills  rise  to  mwe  tbu  IMO 
foet  above  the  level  of  the  eea.  They  sn  eonsaqMitlr 
bleak,  eold,  and  unproductive,  except  on  tiieir  loww 
where  tolaraUe  pastures  an  found,  in  iriush  a 
race  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  reared.  In  the  midrt  «  ^ 
hills  tliere  are  sevend  small  valleys  which  ne  cspsne  of 
cultivation,  and  the  industry  and  perseverance  tho  id- 
habitanu  have  converted  many  apparently  banco  moon 
and  bogs  into  tolMn^ly  productive  arable  land.  Tbe  ijoA 
eaUad  the  hnrlands  of  Luiderdaie  and  GocUm'e 
contain  idtout  10,000  acces  of  land  fit  for  wdtivstaoe.  w 
remainder,  to  tha  amount  of  170,000  aeres,  coosuts  of 
high  hills  covered  only  with  heath  and  fiine,  and  of  shnp- 
walks  of  a  moderate  quality.  The  Uerse  cootaiw  «boot 
1 00,000  acres  of  land  divosiflad  by  smaUer  hills  ana  di^ 
which  foras  a  pleasant  undulation  of  the  surface,  "J**  * 
soil  whkdi  is  extremely  various.  The  diffomnt  kijjJV* 
sdl,  from  the  most  compact  clays  and  loams  to  the  noaiM 
sand  and  gravel,  often  occur  in  a  very  smsH  con^us,  dm 
unft«quenUy  in  the  same  field,  if  it  be  of  any  <x«i««ni«B 
extent.  Most  of  the  fiurms  have  land  attached  t^AMiiM 
every  vari^  and  quality,  but  on  tiie  whole  the  food  sons 
pravafl.  There  is  ft  peeoliaiity  in  this  cm^^J^SI 
noticing,  in  tha  total  absaace  of  chalk,  or  of  any  P^re*!*'^ 
quantito  of  ealearaous  earth  in  the  eoit  There  sie  a  uv 
veins  of  limestone  in  the  westsni  part  <)f  the  ooan^,  ««tii> 
consequence  of  the  wantof  ooal  minea,  axoB[a  in  uw  loau- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  eonnty,  aene  of  it  is  eont !"» 
hat  this  substance,  a*  useful  asaauuwre 


lime;  so  that 
means  of  improving  tbe 
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lUstaBoe.  Along  the  eouna  of  the  Tweed,  the  Whtteadder 
and  Blackadder  rivers,  there  are  Ion;;  tracts  of  a  very  fine 
deep  and  free  loam  lyioff  on  a  substratum  of  gravel  or  einy ; 
and  throughout  the  vuleys  the  good  loamy  soiU  prevaiL 
XfaoM  which  an  of  a  heavier  kind  are  well  adapted  to  the 
gmrth  ef  wheat  and  beans,  and  the  lighter  to  that  of 
tnraips  and  barley  or  utring  wbeaL  The  MIowing  division 
of  the  aoil  of  Berwicuhire  is  given  in  the  agricultural 
report  of  the  oounty,  drawn  up  nr  the  board  of  agricttlture 
in  1 798  by  Mr.  John  Home.  And  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  its  lieing  ttderably  correct  * — 


Deep  loun  on  the  wineipal  rivers      .  . 

Clay  lands  in  the  how  (hdlow)  of  the  Herse 

Turnip  soil  in  the  remainder  of  the  Hcne.  in 
Lauderdale.  Weetruther,  Merton.  Ne- 
thorn,  Longfbrmaeuii,  and  other  arable 
parts  ..... 

Meadows,  mees,  and  moor  of  Lamdiermoor 
and  Landerdale.  including  tome  arable 
patduB  .... 


AeiM. 

35,410 
40,380 


119.780 


99.870 


8SA.440 

What  11  here  termed  wteadom  means  coarse  marshy  paa- 
tntw,  wfaioh  are  sometinna  mown  whm  fedder  is  loaree. 
Tlity  diff^  wi^ly  fitMn  what  are  called  meadows  in  Eng- 
iud,  which  in  Scotland  go  under  the  general  name  of  <^ 
grass  ^and,  to  diatiaguish  them  from  vsa  arable  lauds  laid 
down  to  grass  for  a  few  years,  according  to  the  convertible 
ajrstem  of  husbandry.  The  old  grau  lands  are  seldom 
mown,  but  generally  depastured. 

This  last  divisiim  is  now  oonsiderAbly  diminished  by  the 
unprwvementa  made  by  draibing  and  aoltivation.  awl  we 
shall  not  be  far  fnmi  the  truth  if  we  takeoff^flfth  part, 
and  add  it  to  the  preceding  diviaian;  or.  taking  round 
Bwnbats,  we  may  reckon  that  there  Sre  at  least  SOO^OOO 
■ens  of  pmduetive  land  man  or  lass  improved  and  onlti- 
mad,  aiul  absnt  80.000  in  •  rtate  itf  natnis.  induding 
woods.  Tlua*  eonidering  tiis  extent  of  hi^h  ground,  gives 
a  ymgf  &vourab1a  idea  of  the  spirit  and  industry  (h  the 
^loprMtors  and  Ikrmera.  The  best  soils  are  of  a  reddish 
colour,  indioating  the  pmenoe  of  oiude  of  iron  in  that  state 
of  oxidation  in  whidi  it  is  most  &vDurable  to  vegetation, 
and  to  which  it  is  reduced  when  clay  is  burnt  which  oon- 
taiaa  it.  In  every  part  of  the  oounty  moors  oecur  of 
greitar  or  less  extant,  some  of  which  are  very  poor.  The 
ikon  Mack  aoil  of  the  moon  is  of  a  loose  porous  nature, 
flemiBg  a  subsoil  of  an  impervious  till  or  barren  clay. 
Being  soon  saturated  with  moisture,  which  cannot  pene- 
trate the  snbsoili  it  becomes  of  the  drasistence  of  mud. 
When  the  water  is  at  last  dried  by  evapcwation,  it  leaves  a 
kMoa  mass  without  eoluiiBBoe,  whieh  is  soon  oonverted  into 
dnst.  Sudi  a  soil  can  never  be  improved  wiUi  any  prospect 
ofiidmBtago.  Bttt  whore  the  sulwoil  is  of  a  more  porous 
■Mn^  ana  drains  ean  he  made  to  carry  off  tin  saperflueus 
Boistun,  the  soil  na^  ho  made  prodiwtiv%  when  mdertd 
aetive  hf  tbo  appUealKHi  of  lime  and  ooAsolidatod  by  onltt- 
ration. 

Tbero  are  not  many  very  la^e  estates  m  Berwtekshirek 
altiwug^h  many  of  ita  piopriolors  have  extensive  estates  in 
adioining  counties,  or  elsewhere but  some  estates  of  ne 
greitf  extent  are  very  valuable,  from  ^  richness  of  the 
soil  and  the  improved  state  of  cultivation.  Many  proprietors 
reside  on  their  estates,  and  are  their  own  agents,  which  is 
a  g?eat  advantage  to  their  tenants,  who  being  in  constant 
iatereoursa  witii  their  landlords  are  stimulated  to  greater 
aiMtioaiSt  and  ftri  more  eonfldent  of  hetng  treated  with 
bimeae  and  Ubnrality.  Tbm  lanis  in  tiio  hands  of  the 
piepriemrs  are  MiereUy  eultivatod  In  the  most  approved 
man»ar,  vUeh  keeps  a  slwit  v$  emulatiim  and  impreve- 
moet  asnoog  the  tenants.  Several  considerable  landed  pro- 
Bsrtiee  have  been  acquired  by  the  proflta  of  sgriealture,  or 
have  been  Miginally  derived  from  that  source.  The  pro- 
prirtoffs  these  estates  continue  to  feel  an  interest  in  the 
pursuit  to  whieh  they  owe  their  fortune,  and  are  generally 
inmost  in  all  agricultural  improvements. 

TIm  fcrms  in  Berwickshire  are  generally  of  eonsiderable 
■ise,  fipom  500  to  1000  acres,  or  more,  and  tenanted  by  men 
ef  good  capital,  who  pay  their  rents  punotually,  and  cultiTate 
dM  land  in  a  regular  and  srientiQo  manner.  Leases,  gene- 
rally for  ninrteen  years,  are  almoat  universal ;  and  this  may 
W  oonsidared  as  one  of  the  ehief  causes  of  the  h^[h  state  of 
etftmtlan  in  lAioh  Oe  land  IB  kept,  aal  the  vqpensire  iin- 


provements  whieh  have  been  made  by  the  tenants.   All  tba 

land  is  inclosed,  or  may  be  ao^  at  the  cost  of  making  the 
fences :  there  are  no  Common  lands,  or  rights  of  common. 
Antiently  a  great  part  of  the  arable  land  in  Scotland  was 
divided  into  various  narrow  strips,  spresd  over  a  considerable 
extent  ef  ground,  and  separated  by  grass  baulks,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  old  eommon  fields  in  England.  Land  lying  in 
this  manner  was  oslled  mn-rig  and  riM-diifo,  and  a  moat 
ineonveoimt  arrangement  it  was,  which  made  any  considnv 
able  improvement  imptaiAicable.   The  vigin  of  this  diri- 
sion  may  be  traced  to  the  feudal  times,  when  the  brd  of  the 
soil  parcelled  out  the  land  amongst  his  retainers.  The  most 
fertile  spots  wera  naturally  coveted,  and  were  divided  so  as 
to  prevent  any  jealousy :  each  had  a  portion  of  what  was 
considered  the  best,  and  also  of  what  was  inferior.  These 
allotments  being  accumulated,  or  subdivided  by  purchase 
and  by  inherituice,  produced  that  inconvenient  distribu- 
tion of  run-rig  and  run-dale,  consisting  of  long  strips  of  a 
few  furrows  wide  up  hill  and  down  hill,  parallel  to  each 
other,  every  strip  having  a  different  owner.   Whan  agricul- 
ture began  to  be  more  than  the  mere  means  of  obtaining 
food,  and  the  expenses  of  cultivation  b^an  to  be  reckoned, 
the  necessity  of  collecting  the  dispersed  portions  inland  be. 
came  apparent.   The  Srst  step  to  improvement  was  to  lay 
them  into  common  fields,  and  to  adopt  a  regular  mode  « 
cultivation.   The  next  advance  towards  a  better  system, 
was  a  general  division  and  inclosura  of  properties.   Fnr  this 
purpose  two  acts  <iS  the  Scottish  parliament  were  paued  in 
1685  (ch.  23  and  38j,  which  empowered  proprietors  to  ex- 
change their  various  detached  lands  and  collect  them  into 
large  fields  for  the  purpose  of  inolosure.   This  was  done  by 
a  very  simple  l^al  process,  attended  with  little  difficulty  or 
expense.   All  common  rights  were  commuted  at  the  same 
time,  and  every  one  had  his  land,  as  much  as  possible,  col- 
lected together,  and  fieed  from  all  intuftrenee.  Undw  tiie 
sanction  of  this  law  all  the  lands  in  Berwickshire,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  wera  soon  divided,  and  a  great  part  ineloaei 
They  have  now  been  so  for  more  than  a  century  past,  so  that 
the  remunhranee  <^  the  old  divisions  is  nearly  losL  There 
en  still  some  common-field  lands,  which  Iwlong  to  royal 
corporations,  and  eannot  be  divided ;  the  general  act  of  tn- 
closure  excepted  them  by  a  qwcial  clause.  Such  is  the  land 
that  belongs  to  the  royal  borough  of  Lauder,  which  is  di- 
vided into  105  portioos,  the  proprietors  of  which,  by  inherit- 
aooe  or  purchase,  were,  before  the  passing  of  the  Refonn 
Bill,  the  (Hily  freemen  and  voters  in  the  borough :  so  that 
the  whtde  corporation  might  possibly  be  vested  in  a  single 
individual  who  should  become  possessed  of  all  the  portiomn. 
Each  of  these  nwtions  is  about  two  statute  acres,  and  to  the 
whole  is  attacned  a  eommon  pasture,  or  outfield  of  1400 
acres,  of  which,  by  eommtm  eonsent,  a  portion  is  r^ularly 
broken  up  for  tilua^  and  divided  by  lot  among  tin  fteo 
men ;  the  rwsainder  is  oommon  pastors  sntgeet  to  a  cer- 
tain stint.   A  oomnon  faeid  is  k^  who  takes  ean  of  all 
the  cattle,  drives  ti»m  out  in  the  morning,  and  Mngs  diem 
heme  at  night. 

A  oonsiMralde  inconvenience,  and  another  remnant  of 
feudalism,  remained  much  longer,  and  is  scarcely  yet  en- 
tirely removed.  This  is  the  right  of  thxrlage,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  obligation  which  a  tenant  is  under  to  grind  at  the 
lord's  mill  all  the  com  used  in  his  &mily,  and,  in  some  cases, 
all  the  com  grown  on  the  farm ;  thu  was  originally  in- 
tended merely  to  keep  up  the  rent  paid  by  the  muler.  Old 
prejudices  long  tetardea  the  removal  of  this  very  impolitie 
restraint;  and  the  nHwa  liberal  modem  landlords  found 
that  they  gained  more  in  the  improved  nnt  of  Uieir  farms, 
by  the  nmoval  of  the  restraint,  than  they  ever  could  have 
done  by  any  increased  rent  of  the  mill.  The  millenK  without 
any  monopoly,  find  that  they  have  fhlly  as  much  work  as 
befine,  and  the  cents  the  mills  have  kept  paoe  with  the 
increased  rents  of  the  land. 

The  form  houBes  and  buildings  in  this  ooun^,  whieh  wne 
formerly  clbmsy  snd  incommodious,  or  mere  cottages  and 
hovels,  aie  now  mostly  of  a  very  superior  (wder.  better 
adapted  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  the 
more  advanced  state  of  agriculture.  The  hcjises  of  the  most 
substantial  fiurmexs  are  not  inferior  to  the  dwellings  or 
mansss  of  the  ministers,  and  in  many  instanoes  far  superior. 
Perhaps  the  desire  of  giving  accommodation  to  a  superior  class 
of  tenants  has  led  to  an  unnecessary  extravagance  in  erect- 
ing some  of  the  mwe  modem  sbuotures.  In  the  neeessarjr 
fitrai  buildings,  emeeulLy  those  by  which  a  greater  quantity 
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ta  be  too  libenu.  The  ftrm  buildings  «niAad  wiAin  the 
lait  twenty  yean  an.  ia  general,  well  plurneA  sod  oom- 
BMidiouB,  uid  have  no  doubt  contributed,  to  introdnoe  eub 
ittntial  tansnts,  and  an  improred  system  of  husbandry. 

£a6otHvrt.— The  sTstem  adopted  in  Berwickshire,  and 
generally  in  the  ncHrtn  of  England  and  in  Scotland  with 
nspeet  to  labonreit,  is  well  wcvUk  the  attention  of  their 
■outhern  neighbours.  The  unnurried  men  ai«  mostly 
lodged  and  boarded  in  the  farm-house,  the  married  men 
have  oottages  on  the  brm :  the  rent  of  the  cottage  is  a  part 
of  their  wages.  The  oottages  are  built  at  a  small  expense, 
generally  in  rows,  and  without  upper  floors.  The  expense  of 
erecting  one  of  the  simplest  oonstruetion  is  not  above  20/. ; 
and  the  fitting  it  with  fixture  cupboards  and  beds,  which 
are  generally  boarded  and  dosed  in  with  doors,  smnewhat 
like  the  berths  in  a  ship,  will  cost  from  102.  to  l&k  won.  A 
table,  a  few  chairs,  a  chaff"  bed,  and  a  very  few  kitchen 
ntensQa,  wfll  set  np  a  young  laboimr  and  his  wife  in  his 
new  home.  They  an,  however,  move  ptorident  in  general 
than  the  labourers  in  the  south,  the  poor-rates  being  but  a 
slmtder  leflige  against  miseiy ;  and  when  a  young  man  takes 
his  wifo  into  the  cottage  provided  for  him,  they  have  pro- 
bably some  little  money  between  them,  beyond  what  is 
merely  necessary  to  b^n  to  keep  hoase  wito,  which  they 
have  saved  out  of  their  wages.  A  very  interesting  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  labourer  ia  paid  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  apieared  in  the  Quarterly  Jotatial  of  AgrieuUurtt 
published  m  December,  1834,  from  which,  as  the  latest  au- 
(hwi^,  we  abstract  what  follows : — 

*  The  terms  of  enga^mcQt  of  a  married  ploughman,  or 
kind,  as  he  is  called  in  uis  district,  are  as  fbUows :  be  has  a 
eotta^  and  garden  rent  &ee ;  the  nm  of  a  cow  in  summer; 
atraw  and  tluee  eait-toads  of  turnips  in  winter  to  keep  her; 
or.  instead  the  tnmipa,  uktf  stones  of  hay,  as  may  suU 
Us  master  best;  the  |>K)duoe  of  1000  yards  of  potatoes, 
measured  along  the  drill,  ibr  which  he  must  find  seed,  his 
■aster  finding  the  dung  and  labour ;  sixty  bushels  of  oats ; 
six  bushels  of  peas ;  eighteen  bushels  of  barley  of  the  best 
qiulity,  after  the  seed  has  been  taken  out  This  is  given 
about  Chmtmas.  Formerly  as  much  land  was  given  as  a 
peck  of  lint-seed  could  be  sown  on,  but  this  is  now  generally 
commuted  for  500  yards  of  potatoes  in  additiim  to  the  1000 
mentioned  before.  This  ia  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
linen  manufacture,  whidi  discourages  the  women  from  spin- 
ning flax  and  having  it  woven.  ^  one  point  of  view  this  is 
a  kiu,  spinning  being  a  good  amploynMnt  of  spare  time. 
Formerly  poulby  and  sheep  were  kept  for  the  labourer,  bat 
they  are  now  generally  commuted  for  monnr;  \bt.  being 

SVen  yearly  instead  of  the  poultry,  and  3JL  for  the  abeep. 
oals  are  driven  for  the  ploughman,  if  required,  which  is 
generally  a  back  carriage  when  the  com  is  taken  to  market. 
The  whole  of  these  allovances  may  be  reckoned  to  the  farmer 
as  equivalent  to  a  payment  of  26/.  a  year,  or  lOt.  weekly ; 
hut  to  the  ploughman  tiiey  are  worth  much  more  than  that 
sum  in  money.  The  cow  not  only  supplies  the  fomily  with 
wholesome  food,  but  brings  money  by  the  sale  butter  and 
cheese.  The  wife,  or  the  daughter  if  grown  up,  is  bound  to 
work  for  the  former  whenever  she  is  required  at  8(/.  or  lOd. 
a  day,  especially  in  harvest.  At  this  time  she  must  work  as 
long  as  it  is  light,  as  well  as  her  husband,  but  thm  they  are 
boUi  fed  at  the  farm.  The  manure  of  the  cow  bduigs  to 
the  former.  The  garden  is  manured  from  the  pig-BQr,  a  pig 
being  generally  feu  for  the  eousnmption  of  the  fomily.  The 
ahepnwd  has,  besides  this,  the  keep  of  eight  ewes  wintw 
and  summer,  which  make  his  wages  equal  to  35/.  a^ear. 
This  increase  is  on  account  of  the  greater  responsibihty  of 
his  situation.  The  farm-steward  has  a  similar  addition  in 
money  ot  grain.  Unmarried  ploughmen  living  with  their 
parents  receive  similar  allowances,  except  the  keep  of  the 
cow,  for  which  they  have  an  equivalent  in  mtmey.  Whm 
they  are  fed  in  the  house  with  the  domestic  servants,  they 
receive  about  5/.  half-yearly  as  wages.  Females  hving  in 
the  house  receive  5/.  or  6/.  for  the  summer  half-year,  and 
3.1.  or  3/.  for  the  winter.  They  milk  the  cows,  attend  to  the 
dairy,  and,  whm  not  so  employed,  work  in  &e  fields.  Stable- 
boys  have  their  food,  and  6/.  or  6/.  per  annum.  All  the 
form-servants  are  hind  by  the  vear,  the  domestio  servants 
half-yeailjr.  Then  an  Tarions  'hirii^-markets  in  Mamh, 
which  ate  well  attended.  Reapen.  both  men  and  women, 
get  18f.  to  XAt.  per  week  and  their  vietnals,  consisting  of 
oatmeal  porridge  and  milk  for  breakfast  and  supper,  a 
mmd  andahufof  wheatrai  bread  and  a  quart  of  hser  Sh 
dimMr;  tbejrhm  half  mptotof  base  baifdia  in  the  after* 


noon.'    (See  l^tarterly  JmmtU     AgrwitiMt,  p.  SHt: 
December,  1S34.) 

Then  ia  a  practice  in  Berwiefcshhet  advantageous  to  ili  ; 
parties,  of  lettii^  small  portions  of  gnss-land  to  cottagen,  I 
mechanics,  and  small  trndennen  in  villages,  which  eniblei 
them  to  keep  a  cow  without  being  incumbered  with  Isnd. 
They  pay  a  mgh  not  for  the  gteas,  but  this  is  the  whole 
outlay.  Several  propnetors  of  cows  frequently  ioin  to  hire 
tiie  fbed  of  a  field.  The  h^h  rent  remunerates  the  fknner, 
and  the  milk  and  butter  of  the  cow  are  chea]Ay  obtained 
by  the  owner.  This  is  a  kind  of  division  ot  Istionr  which 
auo  takes  plaoe  on  a  laiger  scale  in  the  letting  of  turnips  to 
breeders  and  jobbers  (tf  sheep,  instead  of  the  grower  pur- 
chasing a  flock,  which  he  maf  be  oUiged  to  sell  st  a  lost 
when  die  turnips  foiL  At  all  evrats  the  breeder  and  jokber 
an  move  likely  to  make  a  profit  by  die  sheen,  which  is  their 
tiede,  than  the  fiumer.  whose  attentkn  is  takn  17  with  tba 
various  tolerations  cm  faia  form. 

The  system  of  cnltivatkm  gettnaU:y  adopted  on  the  snhle 
land,  is  that  which  emsists  in  having  a  great  pert  of  the 
land  in  artificial  grass  and  green  crops  for  a  eeitsm  time, 
generally  from  two  to  four  yean,  ana  then  bresking  it  up 
for  com;  by  whidi  metnsammdilargerqauitihroflBoa 
may  be  cultivated  with  a  given  number  of  men  and  bonet ; 
the  grass  being  chiefly  fm  off  with  the  farmer  s  own  stock, 
or  let  off  to  others  who  have  mora  cattle  or  sheep  tiitn  their 
land  will  maintain. 

The  rent  of  land,  taking  iu  quality  into  coBuderatias,  is 
higher  than  in  any  part  of  England,  even  ii  the  pooMstes 
and  tithes  be  added  to  the  Engbshnmt  This  is  owmg  partly 
to  the  greater  skill  and  capital  of  the  tatamn,  and  pat^  to 
the  steadhiess  and  industry  of  Ibe  labonrers,  whid  kneni 
the  expense  of  eulttvatim.  Brom  4/.  to  5/.  par  Scotch  sere, 
equal  to  H  BngUsh,  is  not  onoommnt  evra  now.  Coni- 
rents  wen  omnmoa  at  one  time,  and  begin  to  be  introduced 
again,  but  most  of  the  leases  granted  within  tbe  last  thirty 
yean  an  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  Feraonal  services,  and  ^ 
rents,  that  is,  certain  specaflo  payments  in  kind  to  the  Uodlord, 
such  as  poultry,  butter,  or  cheese,  are  now  unknown.  Tbe 
landlords  flod  it  more  convenient  to  have  hones  and  tervants 
of  their  own,  than  to  trust  to  the  oompulstay  services  of  the 
tenants,  which  an  never  well  perfbmed,  and  are  a  grett 
hinderanoe  to  the  regular  w<»k  of  a  form.  All  tithes,  with 
very  trifling  exceptions,  were  commuted  above  two  centu- 
ries ago.  Then  is  something  in  the  shape  of  a  poomte 
half  of  which  is  paid  by  the  tenant,  and  half  by  tbe  Uod- 
lord, as  wdl  as  the  salary  to  the  achecduaster;  botflte 
amount  is  trifling.  In  1808,  aecndbigtDtheagriDiltiuBl 
snrvey,  tiie  wfaide  ohaige  on  die  tenant  amoanted  ts  m 
men  than  3d  in  the  pound.  Tbe  poor-rate  hai  however 
increased  wry  eonsiderably  sinoe,  but  not  so  ss  to  be  com 
pared  to  that  which  presses  so  hard  upon  the  fonur  m 
some  parts  of  England. 

When  a  tenant  takes  possesion  ofhis  form,  the  building 
an  delivered  to  him  in  good  repair,  and  he  must  mtintaui 
them  so  at  his  own  expense,  during  the  term  of  his  leue. 
The  covMiants  of  a  lease  an  generally  vny  simple,  and 
liberal  as  to  the  mode  of  cropping.  The  tenant  ia  boond  to 
ctmsiune  all  the  straw  on  Ae  premises,  and  leave  what  i» 
mains  in  the  last  year  for  his  auooessor.  In  owaeqaews 
«i  some  spiteful  taianta  consuming  the  straw  by  b^'^'V 
it,  in  ordnr  to  iignn  tbeir  suooesaors,  a  clause  piohibidng 
this  waste  has  been  aomrtimea  inserted  in  a  lease;  butitia 
nnneooaaary,  since  an  aetiMi  for  damages  m^t 
tained  at  Uw,  and  aneh  oonduet  would  most  Bkdy  be  w< 
Tcrely  punished  iq  the  damages  awarded.  The  in-eo^g 
tenant  has  usually  the  right  to  sow  dovw  and  nstt-seeds, 
with  apart  of  the  last  tenant's  crop  com;  and  be  enters 
on  the  land  intended  for  turnips  or  ftJlow  half  a  yearor 
more  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  In  fact,  tlui  part 
of  the  land  should  be  given  up  immediately  after  the 
vest  of  the  last  year  but  one,  or  it  should  be  pl<»C** 
before  winter  for  the  next  tenant,  at  a  atipolated  V^-/^ 
out^foing  tenant  has  the  use  of  the  bam  and  li^^l*™! 
securing  and  threriung  out  his  00m ;  and  hs  ii  Hund  to 
thre^  It  regularly,  so  as  to  supply  the  oattle  of  w*new 
tenant  with  straw,  he  may  be  oMnpelled  to  do  so.  )>y 
application  to  die  shwiff  w  his  substitatfc  -.^^ 
A  general  danie  of  good  husbandry  Is  always  usertea 
in  aU  Imaaa.  and  in  ease  of  wilAil  mismanagement,  a  jniv 
would  give  ndeqnale  damages.  It  is  sometittes  stipubtM 
that  no  two  white  sti«v  ertna  shall  he  taken  in 
and  that  tbe  tzumps  shall  be^nUMl  in  rows.  Whwitw 
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tecmnt  is  debaned  the  right  of  ass^nment,  the  lease  be- 
eoues  by  the  Scotch  lav  an  hereditament,  and  as  such 
goes  ta  the  next  male  heir.  Formerly,  rents  were  paid 
at  a  long  period  after  entry,  owing  to  the  small  capital  of 
the  farmers ;  but  now  they  are  guenllj  made  due  and 
paid  every  six  miHiths.  or  expected  at  latest  within  the  first 
nine  monthly  and  from  that  tine  at  the  afixatkak  of  ewy 
Bx  months. 

Hiabandry. — The  usual  system  of  husbandry  fiiUowed 
in  Berwicksuxe^  as  we  obswred  befoi^  is  that  which  is 
called  the  ctrnvertible  system,  wUdi  we  shall  now  briefly 
des«ibe.  It  oonsists  in  laying  a  pwtioa  «f  the  arable  land 
to  grass  every  year,  and  bredung  up  an  equal  quanti^, 
whu^  has  bean  in  grass  fkom  two  to  four  yean  or  more. 
This  mutft  not  be  omfounded  with  that  imperfect  and  slo- 
venly practice  of  letting  land,  exhausted  by  repeated  crop- 
ping, remain  at  rest  as  it  is  called,  by  abstauiing  from  any 
cultivation,  after  having  sown  some  grass  and  hay-seeds 
with  the  last  crop,  until  it  gradually  recovers  some  degree 
«f  foiility  by  b^ng  in  rough  pasture  fiw  some  years. 
Tlie  Berwiduhire  syMem  conusts  in  laying  down  the  land 
to  pass  in  a  elean  itate^  and  in  good  heart,  by  sowing 
dover  and  grase-seods  with  the  orop  of  oom  which  imme- 
dintely^  IbUows  a  &llow.  The  profit  of  the  land  when  in 
^rais  is  not  much  inferior  to  that  which  is  <^taiqed  when 
It  bears  cwn,  and  sometimes  is  greatM,  the  expense  being 
much  less.  Old  grasft-lands  are  not  <^en  l»OKen  up,  im- 
lesa  it  be  to  improve  the  herbage,  which  in  some  soUs  be- 
comes coarse,  or  mixed  witii  usdess  weeds.  The  principal 
object  of  the  farmer  in  the  convertible  husbandry  is  to  lay 
his  arable  land  well  down  to  grass,  so  that  when  he  {doughs 
it  again,  it  is  improved  by  having  been  pastured,  and  is  in 
a  sufficiently  clean  state  to  bear  several  good  crqis,  without 
the  intervention  of  a  fallow.  Three  years  in  succession  is 
the  usual  time  that  the  land  is  in  grass.  It  is  seldom  mown 
fiur  hay  more  than  once  in  that  time,  but  fisd  off  during  the 
ether  two  years.  If  the  grass  appears  to  fidl  cdtin  quan- 
tify, or  to  deteriormte  in  quality  soona,  it  is  immediately 
ploughed  up  and  sown  with  oats,  of  which  the  crop  is  ge- 
nerally abundwat  after  graas  newly  broken  up.  Sometimes 
iha  land  is  immediatofy  prepared  fbr  wheat,  by  repeated 
ploughings,  which  break  the  sods  and  allow  the  soil  to  con- 
aididate  by  the  rains.  This  prevents  its  being  kept  too 
looae  and  spongy  by  the  undecayed  roots  of  the  grass,  which 
wonld  be  very  injurious  to  the  wheat  in  a  dry  summer.  In 
Norfolk,  wheat,  is  i^n  dibbled  on  the  sod  of  the  grass 
merely  turned-over  by  one  ploughing;  or  the  land-presser 
follows  the  pbugh,  and  gives  the  necessary  solidity  to  the 
bftftom  of  the  furrow  for  ttte  roots  of  the  wheat  to  strike  in. 
Where  either  of  these  methods  can  be  used  to  advantage,  a 
coneiderable  labour  and  expense  are  saved ;  and  the  land- 
presser*  which,  as  far  as  we  knov.ia  not  much  used  in  Ber- 
wickshire, might  be  introduced  w^  advantage  on  the  light 
aofla.  The  next  year  after  the  oats  or  wheat,  turnips  are 
•om  in  drills  wSUt  repeated  ploughutgs  and  abundant  ma- 
nniing.  These  are  fed  off  in  the  course  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  and  barley  or  spring  wheat  are  sown  in  spring, 
together  with  white  and  red  clover,  trefoil,  and  grass-seeds ; 
when  the  land  is  again  converted  to  psstare,  and  continues 
so  fcH*  two  or  three  years  as  before.  The  deviations  from 
the  foigoing  rotation  are,  Uiat  on  the  most  fertile  lands, 
where  wheat  is  usually  sown  instead  of  oats  in  the  first 
y«ar  after  grass,  wheat  comes  again  after  the  turnips,  which 
are  fed  off  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  have  two  crops  of 
wheat,  with  one  of  turnips  between  them.  The  grass-seeds 
are  sown  in  spring  among  the  second  crop  of  wheat.  In 
very  poor  soils,  oats  supply  the  place  of  wheat.  Beans  ara 
not  vei7  generally  cultivated ;  but  <m  very  stiff  soils,  which 
will  not  bear  tumipSt  they  eonw  in  vol  after  wheat,  and 
may  be  followed  by  oats,  and  then  a  foOow  for  wheat  and 
grass-seeds.  The  grass  is  apt  to  foil  the  second  year  on 
such  very  cold  lands,  if  they  are  not  well  pulverized  and  com- 
]detely  drained ;  and  this  has  introduced  a  variation  in  the 
cultivation  of  such  lands,  the  grass  being  broken  up  after 
the  first  ^ear.  This  Is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  a  want 
of  attention  to  the  state  of  the  land  when  the  grass  is  sown ; 
with  good  management  stiff  lauds  will  produce  good  herb- 
age for  two  or  three  years. 

In  the  best  turnip  soils,  the  followiilg  rotation  is  not  un- 
common : — 1.  Wheat  on  the  clover  ley.  2.  Turnips  fed  off. 
3.  Whrat.  4.  Beans.  6.  Wheat.  6.  Tumi{».  7.  Wheat 
vith  grass-seeds. 

Xhu  fteqoent  leDiimawa  of  wheat;  and  Ao  intannediBto 


beans  and  turnips,  can  only  be  obtained  on  the  best  Jescrlp* 
tion  of  alluvial  loams ;  and  then  Ide  land  must  be  highly 
manured  tot  the  turnips  in  the  second  and  sixth  year,  and 
for  tile  beans  after  the  wheat.  This  may  be  effected  where 
manure  can  be  ponhased,  but  scarcely,  in  wy  sufficient 
quantity,  where  it  is  all  made  on  the  form.  The  ground, 
however  rich,  most  in  the  end  be  exluuistBd.  By  substi- 
tuting barley  in  the  third  and  seventh  year,  the  last-men- 
tioned rotaticHi  is  like  sane  zotataons  adopted  in  Essex  and 
Suffolk,  except  Htna  addition  of  the  three  years  of  grass,  and 
may  be  more  generally  recommended  for  imitation.  Another 
rotation  is  the  following: — 1.  oats;  2.  peas  or  beans;  3. bar* 
ley,  oats,  or  wheat ;  4.  turnips,  with  dung  and  lime ;  5.  wheat, 
oats,  or  barley,  with  grass-seeds,  to  be  fed  off  three  or  four 
years.  As  the  grass  is  the  foundation  of  all  these  rota- 
tions, and  its  duration  cannot  always  be  foreseen,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  great  variations  must  occur;  and  it  requires  no- 
little  skill  and  ingenuity  to  suit  the  various  crops  to  the  state 
of  the  land  and  the  seasons,  and  to  keep  horses  and  men 
regularly  emj^yed  without  hurry  or  oimnikion.  Potatoes, 
taras.  and  other  green  crops  for  cattle,  are  raised  on  part  of 
the  folknrs.  The  turnips  ate  univerMlly  cultivated  on  the 
Northnmbeiland  plan,  uat  is,  in  tows  at  two  feet  six  inchee 
distance ;  the  manure  placed  directly  under  the  row  is 
by  lading  it  in  furrows,  and  covered  with  the  plough  by 
splitting  the  ridges.  A  roller  prepares  the  ground  for  the 
drill,  which  deposits  Ae  «eed  directly  over  the  line  of  the 
dung.  [See  Tuknips  and  Dxill.]  A  part  of  the  turnips 
are  drawn  and  given  to  the  cattle  in  the  yards  in  winter, 
and,  with  the  additiou  of  straw  only,  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. The  remainder  is  fed  off  with  sheep  on  the  ground, 
or  let  to  breeders  and  jobbers  for  that  purpose.  It  has  long 
been  the  practice  in  Berwickshire  and  surrounding  counties 
to  depend  on  letting  a  great  part  of  the  turnips  which  are 
grown  on  a  form  to  men  who  rely  on  these  iettings  for 
their  cattle  and  flocks  in  winter.  In  oonsequence  of  this 
praetioe,  tamips  have  been  raised  without  any  regard  to  the 
stock  on  the  form,  and  the  grower  seldom  fails  to  find  cus- 
tomers at  very  foir  prices.  The  comparative  low  price  of 
com  for  the  last  few  years  has  induced  farmers  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  and  of  barley,  by  draining  cold 
wet  clays,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unfit  for  these 
crops,  of  late  more  profitable  than  wheat  The  use 
bruised  bones  for  manure,  lately  introduced,  has  also  ex- 
tended the  cultivation  of  turnips  on  the  sharp  light  lands ; 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  more  sheep  have  been  fat- 
tened, and  the  market  has  been  overstocked,  so  that  the 
speculators  in  fat  sheep  have  lost  considerably.  Still  the 
^stem  has  proved  of  advantage  to  the  formers,  and  enaUed 
them  to  meet  their  engagements  with  their  landlords,  which 
were  entered  into  when  wheat  bore  double  the  price  it  has 
lately  done ;  and  rents  have  not  ftUen  so  much  as  mij^ht 
have  been  expected.  (CominimtoaMon,^vin  £«rwteft«Atrv, 
May,  1835.) 

The  grasses  usually  sown  are  in  the  following  propor^ 
tions : — 6  lbs.  of  red  clover,  4  lbs.  of  white  clover,  4  lbs,  of 
trefoil,  and  3  pecks  of  perennial  rye  grass  per  acre.  Hay  is 
comparatively  of  inferior  value  to  miat  it  is  in  other  coun- 
ties nearer  large  towns,  and  no  more  is  made  than  is  abso- 
lutely required  for  working  horses;  the  cows  and  oxen 
are  entir^y  fed  on  turnips  and  straw.  The  grass,  as  well 
as  the  turnips,  is  often  let  to  graziers,  who  from  their  ex- 
perience in  buying  and  selling  stock,  make  a  better  profit 
than  the  fanner  aould,  and  are  enabled  to  give  a  fair  price 
for  the  feed.  This  is  anoUier  example  of  the  division  of 
labour  in  agriculture,  by  which  all  mrtiea  ara  gainers. 

There  are  no  lane  dairies  in  Berwickslute.  Butter  is 
made  for  dw  use  or  the  former's  fbmily  only,  except  near 
towns,  where  a  portion  is  sold  in  a  fresh  state.  The  narketi 
are  mostly  supplied  by  the  labourers  who  sell  their  butter, 
the  produce  of  the  oow  kept  for  them  by  their  masters,  as 
part  of  their  wages. 

The  common  implements  of  husbandry  are  few,  but  of 
the  best  construction.  Small's  swing-plough,  a  light  and 
improved  instrument,  is  in  general  use,  and  no  plough  can 
be  better  adapted  to  every  variety  of  soil.  It  is  entirely 
made  of  iron,  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  Rotheram 
plough,  originally  introduced  from  Flanders.  It  is  almost 
invariably  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  except  in  some 
very  wet  clays,  where  the  horses  would  trasd  the  land  too 
much,  if  they  did  not  walk  in  the  furrow.  In  a  few  cases 
where  vwy  heavy  snls  are  broken  up.  three  horses  are  usedi 
eitlM'  in  a  lin^  or  more  comnuHifi^ 
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befbra,  The  light  ivinc-plongfa  if  the  chief  iDitnuient  of 
tillage :  it  'xorks  between  tbe  rows  of  turnips  or  beans  with 
one  none,  acting  as  a  fuirse-hoe.  and  throwing  the  earth 
altemately  bwa  the  plants,  and  towards  them.  Simple 
horso-hoes  are  also  in  general  use,  as  well  as  narrow  grub- 
bers to  go  between  the  rows  and  looam  the  soil,  and  double 
mould-board  ploughs  for  earthing-up  potatoea :  common  bar- 
rows and  rollers  complete  the  asawtment  of  instrumenta  in 
general  nse.  The  old  and  expensive  operation  of  weeding 
The  growing  eropa  by  hand.  whi(^  is  stul  pracUaed  in  mora 
southern  counties,  is  here  almost  entirely  avtadedby  the  care 
taken  to  clean  the  land  for  turnips,  or  when  it  is  fallowed. 
The  only  weeds  which  require  attention  are  docks  and 
thistles,  whidi  will  oeeasioaally  apring  vpin  qHte  of  every 
precaution. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  jKonounoe  the  husbandry  of  the 
counties  in  the  wuth  ol  Sngland,  and  the  soath  of  Seaft< 
land,  to  he  die  mimt  oconomioal  and  pnAtable  of  any  i«ao- 
ti>ed  in  the  BrituA  empire,  and  calcuUted  to  prodnoe  the 
greatest  rent  to  the  landlord,  with  a  fair  profit  to  the  farmer, 
and  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  labourer. 

Cattle.— Then  is  nothing  to  be  particularly  remarked  in 
the  cattle  of  Berwickshire.  On  the  bills  there  is  a  eoarsa 
breed  of  black  cattle,  which  fatten  well  in  the  richer  pas- 
tures of  the  valleys,  and  produce  well-flavoured  meat.  The 
short-homed  oxen  ftom  Yorkshire  and  Durham  are  in  re- 
pute with  the  larger  fu-mers  for  stall  feeding.  The  Hulder- 
ness  and  Ayrshire  oows  are  preferred  for  the  dairy  and  for 
their  calves.  Oxen  are  scarcely  ever  used  in  the  plough  or 
for  draught,  experience  having  established  tbe  sup^iority 
of  horses,  in  s^ita  of  all  the  asaertions  and  ealoulationa 
of  theoretical  writors.  Hwses  are  more  active  and  obedient 
in  all  kin&  of  woric,  and  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
animal,  when  old,  is  note  than  compensated  by  his  superira 
usefulness  while  in  his  prima,  and  by  the  variety  of  uses  to 
whieh  he  may  be  put.  The  farm  horses  are  generally  of  a 
middle  nze,  muaeular,  and  active,  with  clean  legs  without 
much  hair  on  them,  nearer  allied  in  shape  to  tbe  coach- 
horse  than  to  the  heavy  English  cart-horse.  They  are 
mostly  bred  in  the  counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  in  the 
west  Those  which  are  bred  in  Berwickshire  are  chiefly  out 
of  picked  mares,  and  got  by  stallions  imported  from  tbe  south 
or  west.  But  the  breeding  of  horses  is  not  a  regular  branch 
of  the  rural  economy  of  this  county,  as  it  is  in  Yorkshire  or 
Lincolnshire.  A  pair  of  good  horses  is  considered  sufficient 
for  the  tillage  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  of  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  tenacity ;  and  as  one-half  of  the  land  is 
always  in  Rrass,  a  pair  of  horses  to  every  80  or  100  acres 
of  a  wm  n  turnip-land  is  a  fair  proportion;  provided  the 
distance  from  markets  and  from  lime  be  not  considerable, 
as  this  makes  a  material  diii^Bnce  in  the  carting  required 
to  be  done. 

The  teams  work  ten  hours  a  day  in  summer,  at  two 
yokings  of  five  hours  each,  and  six  hours  in  winter,  at  one 
yoking.  They  plough  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  on  an 
average  in  a  aay  in  summer,  and  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  in  winter,  which  is  more  than  is  usually  done  in  the 
south,  if  we  except  the  light  lands  in  Norfolk,  where 
they  frequently  plough  an  acre  and  a  half  or  more  in  a 
day.  The  horses  are  fed  in  summer  on  green  food,  cut 
fresh  for  them,  and  in  winter  on  straw  and  oats.  When 
hay  is  scarce,  it  is  reserved  for  the  time  when  they  work 
hudest  in  spring.  Each  horse  has  naually  two  or  three 
feeds  oats  per  day  tat  nine  mouths  in  the  year;  the 
other  three  months  they  have  green  clover,  which  is  suffi- 
cient without  com. 

Shtqt. — ^There  are  several  sorts  of  sheep  in  Berwiekshiie. 
On  the  hills  the  black-faced  Tweedale  sheep  are  most  oom- 
moc,  being  strong  and  hardy,  and  able  to  endura  the  se- 
verity of  the  climate.  They  are  horned,  and  their  wool  is 
coarse.  In  the  Merse,  and  along  the  slopes  of  tbe  hills,  the 
improved  breeds  have  been  introduced  from  the  south ; 
chiefly  the  Leicesters,  as  they  thrive  admirably  on  the  old 
pastures  and  artificial  graases,  which  the  convertible  system 
of  husbandry  produces  in  great  abundance.  They  are  well 
adapted  to  small  inclosures.  as  they  seldom  roam  about  like 
tbe  wilder  tweeds,  provided  they  have  sufficient  food  around 
them.  The  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  common  m 
Roxburghshire,  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  lower  range  of 
hills  in  Berwickshipi.  A  very  good  breed  has  been  pro- 
duced by  crossing  tbe  Cheviot  with  the  Leicester.  The 
Southdown  breed  of  sheep  has  been  tried  by  a  few  todivi- 
duala  and  founl  to  answer  well ;  but  it  ia  not  lo  genml  aa 


the  Leieestn  and  ttw  ereasad  bntds  ■btfW'mnitionaA. 
Good  sound  grata  will  maintain  flva  Lefeoter  sheep  on  an 
acre  during  the  six  s&mmer  months,  and  half  an  aeteot 
turnips  will  keep  the*  the  remainder  of  tbe  year ;  thna  the 
value  of  grass  and  turnips  may  be  calculated  bom  tiie  im- 
provement of  the  sheep,  and  mm  verad.  Where  lo  large  n 
portion  of  the  arable  land  is  regulariy  laid  down  to  grass, 
and  this  is  chiefly  fed  off  vrith  sheep  or  cattle,  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  fanner,  that  he  should  be  sUe  to  aeleet 
those  animals  that  are  best  adapted  to  tbe  soil  and  Ornate, 
and  that  will  improve  most  rapidly  on  the  (bod  whidi  is  given 
them.  Hence  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  imfHrneraent 
of  the  varlons  breeds  cf  ^ep ;  and  rams  have  been  selected 
and  brought  from  Lcieestersbire  and  Nrnthnraberland  at  a 
great  expeiiaa.  A  peculiar  branch  of  ratal  economy  haa 
ariani  fran  this,  that  of  teartng  taau  for  the  arte  pirpoae 
of  iBtHttr  tbemlbr  the  aaaaoB,  Tha  heat  ewae  are  aaleetad 
to  breed  mm.  and  the  nin  lamha  an  fcqit  en  Aa  moat  nn- 
tritkma  and  invigoratii^  flwd,  in  ordn  to  hringthera  to  a 
great  size,  and  make  them  exeeasively  fiit  at  two  years  old. 
They  are  then  let  to  tha  Ineatera  at  very  high  prices.  Wfa». 
ther  HoM  ovOT-feeding  ia  judleioiia  or  mt  is  yvcj  doabtftit ; 
but  it  is  natural  to  suppoae,  that  an  animat  whiA  can  bs 
made  so  fat  at  an  early  age  possesses  a  eonstitution  well 
adapted  to  oonvert  ibod  Into  flesh  and  fat,  rather  than  into 
bone  and  sinew,  and,  consequently,  is  nvxe  profitable  to  tha 
grazier;  and  that  teis  quality  will  be  more  or  less  imparted 
to  his  prc^ny.  But  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  food  re* 
quired  to  fatten  him  should  also  be  taken  into  eensidera- 
non,  for  it  is  not  always  the  fhttest  animal  that  gives  tha 
gretUest  profit,  but  the  animal  that  gets  to  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  fateesa  on  the  smallest  quantity  or  tbe  cheapest 
kinda  of  fbod.  Tboaa  extremely  fat  animals  tint  are  ax- 
hibited  at  ahows  are  sddmd  vM-y  wofitaUe  on  the  whtAe 
when  slaug^itetad ;  and  a  bread  vhieh  fottena  moderately, 
but  quickly,  may  be  mv^  mora  prefltaUe  than  one  which 
will  grow  to  a  very  great  rise,  aira  become  extremely  ftt, 
but  uawly.  This  is  one  reaaon  why  the  small  highland 
cattle  are  in  general  so  much  mom  profitable  to  the  graxter 
in  moderate  pastures,  than  the  heavy  Durham  or  Hereford 
breeds.  Leicester  sheen,  whieh  are  very  profitable  on  ri<^ 
grass  land,  would  soareely  live  on  the  downs. 

Pigt. — These  was  fbrmeily  a  great  prejadioe  in  Scotiand 
against  the  uae  of  jpork  for  fiwd,  and  eonseqnendy  that 
usefhl  animal  the  pig  was  not  much  prised.  The  room 
frequent  intercourse  with  England  introduced  the  rearing 
and  fatting  of  pigs  as  an  aitiole  of  commerce,  and  a  grem 

Suantit^  a  pickled  pork  and  aoma  baeon  was  exported  fhm 
II  the  prinetpal  ports.  The  old  prejndlee  is  now  almost 
entirely  overcome,  and  pork  adda  mum  to  the  eenJbrta  of 
the  ihrmer  and  the  labirarer.  The  Imed  «f  pigs  haa  bean 
much  improved  by  eareful  selection  and  the  itnportation  erf 
the  best  breeds.  Tbe  Chinese  pigs  have  eontriboted  to 
this  improvement  by  their  great  fhiitfhlness.  No  partienlat 
breed  can  be  named  as  prevailing  in  Borwi^shire,  btrt 
aomevery  good  pigs  an  met  with  here  and  there;  and.  from 
their  pndiflc  nature,  a  very  little  attention  will  soon  diacorm- 
the  most  profitable  kinds,  and  make  the  coarser  be 
jected.  Bacfm  is  not  so  generally  used  as  in  the  souUi  of 
England;  pickled  pork  is preferrad.  The  Scotch  labonm 
does  not  waste  tbe  liquor  in  which  the  pork  has  been  boiled, 
by  throvring  it  into  the  hog-wash,  bat  makes  a  mesa  with 
cabbages,  pease,  and  oatmeal,  in  wlueh  the  pig  broth  ia  an 
esMntlal  ingrcdienL 

^'ri.— The  prinefaMl  ftus  hi  BenrieksUm  an  at  Dute, 
Berwick.  Lauder,  C(wlatream,  Greenlaw,  and  OtdbamstM^ 
and  the  great  ^rs  in  Northumberland  and  those  in  East 
and  West  Lothian  amply  snpplythe  fsrmerwith  means  of 
purchasing  or  selling  stock.  The  first  (bir  at  Dunse  ia 
held  on  the  first  Thursday  In  June,  when  ^n  is  geoo- 
rally  a  good  show  of  fhtcattle  and  miteh  cows.  Tbe  tbrmer 
are  chiefly  bought  by  dealers  fh)m  the  south,  vAm  drive 
them  to  Morpeth.  Darlington.  Ski{Aon,  Wakefidd. 
This  fair  is  considered  as  the  best  fair  in  the  south  of 
Scotland  ibr  fat  cattle.  A  oonsklemble  quantity  two- 
year-old  beasts,  in  good  condition,  ara  bought  t«  go  to 
lincolnshire  and  other  English  counties,  whete  tbsy  ara 
kept  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  and  then  sent  to  Smitb- 
field,  where  they  pass  for  Linoidna,  althou^  bred  in  Seat- 
land.  The  heifers,  in  the  aama  iMnner.  find  thtrir  way 
souUward.  and  when  they  have  cabad  paaa  9ot  York 
or  Durham  cows.  The  hreeden  «f  short  honu  ih  Bar- 
wiokabin  may  oimlkngB  any 
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ttocTft  tiiat  wUI  fatten  well  at  two  yean  old.  Another  fair  is 
held  at  Duiue  on  the  26th  or  Aumist,  or  the  Tueuday  after 
m  case  it  ahonld  fall  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday, 
bat  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  first.  The  third  Mr  is  held 
on  'Uie  17th  of  November,  or  the  Tuetiday  after  in  the  sanie 
way,  but  is  not  of  much  importance.  There  are  four  sheep 
nainceta  in  the  year  at  Dunse  which  have  not  been  esta- 
nlidwd  many  years,  but  which  improve  yearly ;  they  are 
bald  on  tiw  martb  Wednesday  in  March,  third  Wednesday 
in  May,  aeoimd  Wednesday  in  July,  and  foorth  Wednesday 
m  September.  The  July  market  is  also  a  great  vool 
uaAet,  where  a  great  deal  of  business  is  done,  wotd  being 
a  Tery  considerable  part  of  the  farmers*  produce. 

The  Berwick  fhirs  are  held  three  times  in  the  year,  on  the 
•Mttd  Fir^y  sftu  Whit-Sunday,  or.  the  Wednesday  be&re 
tl»e  SSth  of  August,  and  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Norembez; 
Tbaae  &ira  are  nut  in  importanoe  to  tkoee  d  Dunse. 

The  fiurs  or  markets  at  Lauder  were  fonnarly  well  fre- 
quented, but  since  the  estabUshment  of  several  othen  have 
much  declined ;  tfaev  are  h^  the  sixth  Tuesday  after  the 
flist  Tuesday  in  March,  the  third  Friday  in  June,  the 
fourth  Tuesday  in  July,  and  the  fourth  Friday  in  October. 
Tbora  are  also  sheep  and  cattle  shows  at  Lauder  established 
a  tow  yean  ago  by  the  Lauderdale  Agricnhural  Society,  at 
vhich  aome  remarkably  fine  aninuls  are  annually  exhibited  : 
ttie  oxen  chielly  short  horns,  and  the  sheep  Leicesters, 
Cheviot,  and  black-faced.  Tlie  ihirs  at  Coldstream  are 
monthly,  established  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  aro  now 
held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month. 

Greenlaw  is  the  county  town  of  Berwick,  but  its  fairs,  held 
on  the  22d  of  Hay  and  on  the  last  Thursday  in  October, 
are  not  very  considerable.  An  attempt  was  made  in 
MaXi  1 834,  to  establish  another  fair  for  hiripg  servants  and 
tar  the  sale  of  stock,  which  may  probably  succeed  when  its 
efaaraoter  shall  h^ve  been  established.  The  fairs  at  Old- 
hamstock  in  the  Lammcrmoor  hills  arc  not  of  much  note, 
except  for  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  first  is  held 
on  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  the  second  on  the  first 
Tuesday  in  November-.  There  are  varioua  other  feirs,  but 
more  for  the  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  iban  fiv  the 
purpose  of  business. 

Divitions,  Towru,  (f-c— Berwickshire  contains  tbirtjr-one 
parishes  and  parts  of  two  others ;  Home  annexed  to  Stitchel 
in  Roxhurahshire,  and  part  of  the  parish  of  Oldhamstocka 
iu  East  LoUiian. 

The  perishes  of  Berwickshire  are  distributed  into  three 
IK^byLeries,  Dunae,  Chimside.  and  Lauder ;  the  last  con- 
tains two  parishes  nut  within  the  county,  and  two  parishes 
within  the  county  are  in  other  presbyteries.  The  whole  of 
the  parishes  of  Berwickshire  belong  to  the  synod  of  Morse 
and  Tiviotdale  except  Cockburnspath,  which  is  in  the  synod 
of  Lf^hian  and  Tweedale. 

Vbe  county  is  divided  for  the  monthly  sessions  of  the 
inrtiee-of-the-peaca  court  and  the  militia  haUots  into  small 
niifr'i^*  crauisting  of  three  or  fimr  parishes. 

The  towns  are  few  and  small.  Berwick,  (tom  which  it 
has  its  name,  is  no  part  of  the  county ;  it  is,  howevQ-,  the 
principal  place  for  exports.  Dunse  is  the  largest- in  size 
and  population.  Greenlaw  is  the  county  town ;  Eyemouth 
is  the  only  shipping  port ;  the  other  towns  of  any  note  are 
Jjuidei  and  Coldittream. 

The  salmon  fishery  on  the  Tweed  is  most  valuable  within 
tbe  township  of  Berwick.  There  are  paper-mills  at  Broom- 
bouM,  Ayton,  and  AHanbank,  which  gives  employment  to 
fiom  120  to  150  people. 

Population. — ^The  population  of  the  county,  as  enumerated 
ji  the  years  1801.  1811,  1831,  and  1831,  is  as  follows:  1801, 
30,6-i);  1811,  pop.  30,779;  1821,  pop.  33,385  ;  1831, 
pop.  34.048.  In  1821,  tbe  number  <rf  houses  inhabited  was 
and  in  1831  it  was  fil59 ;  tbe  number  of  families  in 
IS21  vat  7166,  and  in  1831  it  was  738fl;11>e  number  of 
)io|iBes  building  in  1821  was  42,  and  in  1831  it  was  1 3 ;  the 
number  of  bouses  uninhabited  in  1821  was  276,  and  in  1831 
U  was  S67 ;  the  number  of  families  employed  in  agriculture 
in  1681  was  3334.  and  in  1631  it  was  2921  ;  the  number  of 
Aniiliot  employed  iu  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicraft  in 
IS31  ^as  1933,  and  in  1831  it  was  1915;  the  number  of  all 
other  liamilies  not  comprised  in  the  two  preceding  classes  in 
:jl21  was  1908,  and  in  1831  it  was  2549.  In  1831  the  num- 
ber of  males  «ds  15,976,  and  the  number  of  females  was 
17.409,  and  in  1831  it  was  males.  16,239 ;  females,  17,809. 
Of  lata  yeaia  tfia  raigntion  ftom  Berwick«iim  has  been  ew- 
aideraUe. 


T(^le  of  the  Number  of  Commitmenit,       for  CriiM,  in 
the  County  of  Bermek,  during  tke  year  1834 
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Civil  History. — At  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion  Ber. 
wickshire  appearn  to  Ime  been  occupied  by  the  Otadini. 
(Sec  Ptolemy  II.  3.)  It  was  afterwards  invaded  and  peopled 
by  bands  of  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  tlie  fifth  century, 
"niis  district  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland 
until  the  year  1020,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Malodm  |I.  by 
the  earl  of  Northumberland.  About  the  eleventh  century 
several  Anglo-Saxon  and  Nurm&n  families  settled  in  Her* 
wickshire.  Berwick  then  began  to  rise  into  importance, 
and  becanle  for  centuries  after  a  point  of  contention  between 
the  Scotch  and  the  Enghsh.  fSee  Berwick.]  Greenlaw 
was  made  the  county  town  by  James  VI.  in  Nov.  1600. 

Anliquilies. — The  antiquities  of  Berwickshire,  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  position  as  a  border  county,  the  scene  of 
much  predatory  warfare,  are  interesting.  There  are  tumuli, 
cairns,  militaiy  stations,  and  ruined  castles  in  almost  every 
parish ;  and  also  the  remains  of  some  religious  houses.  The 
nunnery  of  Coldingham  is  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  nun- 
nery in  Scotland;  it  is  mentioned  as  early  as  661,  when  Abbe 
or  Ebba,  sister  toOsay,  king  of  Northumberland,  was  abbess. 
It  was  several  times  burnt  and  rebuilt.  The  Englidi  seized 
it  in  1544,  and  fortified  the  church  and  steepw,  and  the 
earl  of  Arran,  governor  of  Scotland,  attacked  it  in  vain. 
Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  earl  of  Bothwell's  estates  tbe 
lordship  of  Coldingham  was  given  to  Lord  Hume,  in  wnose 
family  it  remains.  Of  this  priory  the  only  remains  are  the 
single  aisle  of  the  church.  The  windows  at  the  east  end 
are  circular.  Inside  the  south  wall  are  two  storiea  of 
pointed  arches ;  several  ruined  arches  are  at  the  east  and 
west  end.  Dryburgh  Abbey  was  founded  in  1150  by 
Hugh  de  Morville,  lord'  of  Lauderdale,  There  are  re- 
mains of  the  convent,  the  refectory,  several  vaults  and 
other  offices,  part  of  Ihe  cloister  walls,  and  a  fine  radi&ted 
window  of  stone  work.  The  area  of  the  abbey  is  used  as 
burying  usles,  and  contains  tiie  remains  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Buchan  and  of  Sir  Walter  ficott  The  Peath's  Bridge 
(or  Pees),  near  the  coast,  a  few  miles  distant  from  St.  Abb^s 
Head,  crosses  a  wooded  chasm  mare  than  160  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  is  a  rivulet ;  the  bulks  are  re* 
markably  steep  and  precipitous,  and  hence  the  place  became 
one  of  the  strong  passes  of  Scotland.  The  present  bridge 
was  finished  in  1786,  and  consists  of  four  unequal  arches, 
with  cast-iron  rails.  It  is  only  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  has 
from  its  vast  height  the  appearance  of  an  aneient  aqueduct. 
It  is  best  seen  at  some  distance  down  the  bank.  About 
two  miies  north-west  of  the  Peath  Bridge  stands  Gockburn's 
Path  Tower,  overlooking  a  deep  woody  glen,  through  which 

Iruna  a  small  stream.  It  consists  of  a  small,  strong,  square 
tower  of  rouj^u  stone,  vi^^pB  oji-cular  ^tdr^a^J^J^soutb- 
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vest  angle ;  adjoining  ita  most  southern  staircase  is  a  gate 
frith  a  circular  arch,  on  entering  vhich  on  the  right  are  the 
ruins  of  a  humber  of  vaulted  buildings.  The  place  is  men- 
tioned in  Scottish  history  several  times.  Fast  Castle,  a 
picturesque  ruin,  is  also  at  a  short  distance  south  of  Peak's 
jBridge,  on  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  It  was  a  fortress 
of  the  Earls  of  Hume,  and  subsequently  was  the  dwelling 
«{  Logan  of  Restalrig,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Gowrie 
eonspiraOT.  The  barony  of  Coldbrand's  (othwwise  Cock- 
bum's)  Path  was  attached  to  the  Scotch  eaildom  of  March. 
The  parish  of  Earlstrai.  oriffinally  Srcildoun,  in  this  county, 
was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Tbnnaa  die  Rymer,  oelebntted 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  *  Minstrelsy  of  Um  Scottish  Bor- 
an*  and  part  of  his  tower  or  castle  still  remains,  besides  a 
•tone  said  to  have  covered  his  grave.  Thirlstane  Castle,  in 
the  parish  of  Lauder,  was  built  by  the  celebrated  Scottish 
Chancellor  Maitland.  Eccles  was  the  native  parish  of 
Henry  Home  Lord  Karnes.  In  it  there  it  aeross,  aup- 
poaed  to  have  been  erected  after  the  second  Crusade,  and 
some  remains  of  a  nunnery. 

(A  Map  qf  Berwickshire  from  Actual  Survey,  by  John 
Blackadder.  Edinburgh,  1797;  Third  Report  o/ihe  Emi- 
gration Committee;  A  General  Viete  of  the  County  of  Ber- 
wick, by  Robert  Kerr,  Edinburgh.  1813;  Grose's  Anti- 
mitiee  of  Scotland,  fbl.  edition;  Ffnt  Report  of  the 
Saltnon  Fisheriee  Committee;  Second  Ditto;  Third  Ditto; 
TtMet  of  the  Revenue  Population,  qf  the  United 
Kingdom ;  Enumeration  Abtiract  of  Population  Re- 
tume;  Chambers's  Oazeteer;  Sinclair's  Statittical  Ac~ 
count;  The  New  Statieticitl  Account  qf  Scotland; 
Cough's  Camden,  vol.  iii. ;  Chalmers's  Caledonia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1 9S — 395 ;  Morton's  Monastic  Annala  of  Teviotdale ; 
Flay&ir's  Illustration*  qf  the  Huttonian  Theory;  Car- 
lisle's Top.  Diet,  qf  Scotland,  and  Commumeatiam  firom 
Berwickshire.) 

BERYL,  a  mineral  species  among  the  varieties  of  which 
are  found  two  of  the  most  beautiful  and  costly  gems  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  namely,  the  emerald  and  the 
precious  bervL  Before  entering  into  the  particulars  of  these 
varieties,  whieh  fhnn  theur  oeanty  and  prioe  have  die 
greatest  elaim  on  our  attention,  we  will  itata  the  general 
and  scientific  properties  by  whidi  the  whole  species  may  be 
recognised  and  distinguished  from  other  minerals. 

They  belong  to  the  rhomhohedral  system  of  crystallization, 
usually  occumi^  in  regular  hexagonal  prisms  which  occur 
variously  modi&d,  sometimes  by  the  truncation  of  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  prism,  at  outer  times  by  the  simple 
truncation  of  the  terminal  edges ;  but  the  prism  is  sometimes 
terminated  in  a  much  more  complicated  manner,  of  which  a 
remarkable  instance  has  presented  itself  in  a  crystal  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Naumann,  of  Freiberg,  who  has 
observed  in  them  the  faccB  of  no  less  than  six  other  forms  of 
the  rhomhohedral  system.  Far  a  fViU  description  of  them  we 
must  refer  our  reader  to  the  Lehrbuch  der  Mineralogie  of 
that  minwdogist,  where,  under  the  head  of  Smaragd,  will  be 
found  all  the  varietiBa  of  form  whicb  have  been  Obswred  in 
this  mineraL  It  seenu  better  in  tlua  instance  to  give  ladier 
a  pcqimlar  than  a  strict  description,  when  the  wter  would 
fi>roe  us  into  the  use  of  symbols  probably  unintelligible  to 
the  minority  of  our  readers ;  and  the  more  particularly  in 
this  ease,  as  we  believe  attention  to  the  following  points  will 
be  more  ^neraDy  usefiit  in  the  determination  of  this  crystal ; 
namely,  uat  its  general  aspect  is  always  that  of  a  hexagonal 
prism,  and  that  when  the  terminal  edges  are  modified,  there 
will  generally  be  found  a  plane  inclined  to  the  lateral  planes 
of  the  prism  under  an  angle  of  1 1 9°  58'. 

The  crystals  admit  of  cleavage  in  the  four  directions 
parallel  to  the  fiices  of  the  regular  prism,  that  parallel  to 
the  terminal  plane  being  perfect,  the  others  imperfect  and 
more  difficult  to  he  obtained.  The  fraeture  is  conchoidal 
and  uneven ;  the  lustre  is  vitreoua,  and  it  pouewes  various 
d^prees  of  transparency.  According  to  Hohs,  the  hardness 
vanei  from  7*5  to  8,  die  specific  gravity  from  S'678  to  S*732. 
The  fbllowingr  are  its  chemical  diaracters  before  the  blow- 
pipe, as  statM  by  Berselins. 

Alone  it  is  not  easily  acted  vfon,  bat  when  thin  frag- 
ments are  for  a  long  time  submitted  to  a  powerfiil  flume, 
the  edges  become  rounded  and  a  colouriess  vesicular  scoria 
is  produced.   The  transparent  varieties  become  milky. 

With  borax  it  forms  a  clear  and  generally  colourless 
glass,  which  effect  is  also  produced  by  soda.  With  the 
phosphor  salt  it  is  with  difficulty  dissolved  without  the  fiv* 
nation  of  a  ailitnoni  skdiBCML 


Of  this  mineral  we  possess  several  analyses,  of  wbith  tha 
fullowing  are  thr«e  >  the  first  being  an  emerald  from  Vmu 
by  Klaproth ;  the  second  a  beryl  from  Sibraia,  by  th«  aaina 
chemist ;  and  the  third  a  beryl  from  Broddbo,  near  FUdon, 
in  Sweden  ■ — 


Enwrald. 

BrocUtMV 

Silica            -  . 

68'50 

86-45 

6S-35 

Alumina  . 

15-75 

16*75 

17*60 

Glucina 

12-50 

15-50 

1313 

Oxide  of  iron  . 

I -00 

0-60 

0-72 

Oxide  of  columbium 

0*00 

0*00 

0*37 

Oxide  of  chromium 

0*30 

0*00 

0*00 

lime 

0-25 

0-00 

0-00 

From  his  analyses  Berzelius  has  adopted  the  formula. 
G  8i*  +  2  At  Si*  to  represent  the  atomic  constitution  of 
this  minml ;  Naumann  and  Beudant.  bowevor,  eonaider  it 
to  be  as  tdlitim  >- 

G  Si'  +  2  Al  Si». 

This  species  contains  several  varieties,  of  which  the  two 
known  among  lapidaries  under  the  name  of  emerald  and 
aquamarine,  or  precious  beirl,  are  the  most  wortbj  of  at- 
tention. These  varietiea,  though  distinguished  some 
mineralogists  as  ibrming  distinct  species,  differ,  howerer, 
<mly  in  colour,  the  term  emerald  being  applied  to  thow 
possessing  the  peculiar  ridi,  deep  green,  so  well  ImovA  as 
the  emerud-green,  while  ill  tba  other  varietiBB  an  con- 
prehended  under  the  name  of  beryl ;  those  whieh  are  dnr, 
transparent,  and  possess  a  good  colour,  present  various 
shades  of  sky-blue  or  mountain-green,  being  the  aqua- 
marine or  predous  beryl.  The  colour  of  the  emerald  is 
attributed  to  the  small  quantity  of  green  oxide  of  chromium 
which  has  been  found  m  the  specimens  fh)m  Peru ;  while 
die  varieties  in  the  tints  of  beryl  may  be  considered  to  be 
produoed  by  admixtures  of  the  oxides  of  iron,  the  yellow 
being  the  colour  of  the  peroxides  of  iron,  and  the  mountain- 
green  and  the  various  shades  of  blue  being  the  effect  of 
varying  quantities  of  the  protoxide  to  the  {vesenoe  of  whitdi 
the  common  bottle-glass  owes  its  tint 

TbeiSolIowinff  localities  produce  the  finest  emeralds:  the 
mines  in  the  Tnnca  VallOT,  situated  in  the  moontains  be- 
tween New  Granada  and  Fopayan,  and  not  far  fhnn  die 
town  of  Santa  F£  de  Bogota,  where,  aooording  toHumbddt. 
they  arc  found  in  veins  traversing  day-slate,  hornblende 
slate,  and  granite ;  the  Heubach  valleyi  in  the  distriet  ef 
Pinzgau,  Salzbui^,  where  they  occur  imbedded  in  miea- 
slate,  and  are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  from  Peru :  varieties 
have  also  been  lately  found  in  some  old  mines  in  Mottitt 
Zebarah,  in  Upper  Egypt,  frt>m  which  spot  the  antients  an 
supposed  to  have  derived  their  emeralds. 

The  varieties  known  by  the  name  of  beryl  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  Siberia  and  Brazil :  in  the  forma-  country  it  occurs 
in  the  granite  district  of  Nertschinsk,  and  also  in  the  Unlian 
and  Altai  mountains,  somethnes  in  very  large  crystals,  prisms 
having  been  found  upwards  of  a  foot  in  len^.  In  tha 
granitic  motmtains  of  Odon  Tehelon,  in  Dn-uria,  three  Tery 
interesting  mines  occur  at  different  elevations  in  the  moun- 
tain; in  the  lowest  are  found,  irregularly  disseminated 
through  a  maas  of  semi-decomposed  granite  mixed  with 
ferruginous  cUy  and  nodules  of  Wolfram,  prismatic  crystal* 
of  beryl  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  rarely  exceeding  one 
inch  in  length.  Some  hundred  feet  higher  occurs  tbe 
second  mine  in  a  vein  of  micaceous  clay,  from  which  the 
most  valuable  crystals  are  obtained;  their  colour  is  of 
a  pale  but  pure  green,  and  their  sixe  ft^cjuendy  consider- 
able. The  third  mine  is  situated  in  a  vem  of  white  indu- 
rated clay  on  tbe  Bummit  of  a  mountain ;  in  this  mine  the 
varieties  are  usually  of  a  pale  greenish-blue,  but  sometiroes 
they  are  found  of  a  pun  hut  pale  sW-blue.  Th^  an  here 
ranarkably  transpannt.  Imbedded  cr^^tals  and  maasiva 
varieties  an  also  fbund  at  Limoges,  in  Frsnoe;  near 
Zwiesel,  on  the  Rabenstein,  in  Bavaria;  at  Fbnbo  and 
Broddbo,  near  Fahlun.  in  Sweden ;  and  likewise  in  seme  ot 
the  tin  mines  in  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 

An  enormous  specimen  is  also  described  in  Silliman's 
Journal,  as  having  been  found  at  Acworth,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, United  States.  Its  dimensions  are  stated  to  be  four 
feet  in  length  and  five  inches  and  a  half  across  the  lateral 
planes,  and  the  weight  to  be  238  lbs. 

Specimens  of  bnyl  have  also  been  found  in  several  of  tke 
primary  districts     Inland;  those  &»n  the  grniite  of  tta 
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Merne  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  Down,  are  the  finest. 
In  this  loetlity  they  are  associated  with  topaz,  black  quartz, 
felspar,  and  mioa.  In  Scotland  it  is  found  in  the  granite  at 
Robeslau  quarnr,  near  Aberdeen,  and  also  in  broken  pieces 
in  the  sand  of  the  rivers  of  that  county. 

The  value  of  the  emerald  depends  not  tmly  on  its  size, 
cokmr,  and  brilliant^,  but  also  on  its  being  free  from  flavS) 
by  wludi  this  gem  is  f^uendy  greatly  deterioiated  in  the 
•ye  of  the  jeweller.  The  Allowing  ia  the  rate  at  which 
varieties  of  a  fine  oolour  and  free  tnm  ftnures  may  be  pro- 
cnrad.  as  stated  hj  Beudant : — 

A  stone  1^  5  gn.  from  100  to  120  francs. 
8      „  S40 
H      Ifi       .*  1500 
24      „  2400 

BB'RYX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  order 
Aettntkopterjfgii,  and  belonging  to  a  Uttle  group  of  the 
&mily  Percotaet,  in  which  the  species  possess  more  than 
seven  branchial  rays,  whereas  all  the  other  ^nera  included 
in  the  first  division  of  this  order  <  in  which  dinsion  the  cheeks 
are  not  defended  by  indurated  plates)  possess  seven  or  less. 

Cuvier,  in  his  Rigne  Animal^  mentions  three  other  genera 
belwginfF  to  this  group,  viz. :  HtAxenirwn,  Myriprutu, 
and  TraMAthy*.   These  will  be  notioed  herasftn. 

The  remaining  principal  generic  characters  of  Beryx  are 
as  followB : — Ventral  fins,  with  one  spine  and  ten  soft  rays; 
the  back  flirnished  with  but  one  slightly-extended  and 
some  indistinct  small  spines  on  its  anterior  edge. 

BBSAN^ON,  a  city  in  France,  near  the  south-eastern 
frontier,  chiefty  on  the  left  or  south-east  bank  of  the  river 
Doubs,  a  feeder  of  the  SaOne;  distant  about  205  miles 
S.E.  of  Fans  in  a  straight  line ;  or  237  miles  by  the  road 
through  Troyes,  Dgon,  and  Dole ;  and  as  much  through 
Troyes,  Chaumont,  Langres.  and  Vesoul.  47°  14'  N.  lot., 
and  6**  3'  E.  long,  from  C^reenwieh. 

The  origin  of  this  town  is  unknown:  local  traditions  and 
legends  d^ed  it  as  far  back  as  434  years  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome ;  which,  aceordiim;  to  the  reoeived  ehronolo^, 
voold  be  about  1186  years  b.c.  AU  that  ve  owtdnfy 
know  is,  that  in  Caesar's  eampa^  against  die  Goman 
Arionstos.  in  the  first  year  ofhiso(HnmandinGviil,BX. 
58,  Vesontio  (for  so  the  Roman  general  writes  the  name) 
was  the  greatest  town  of  the  Sequani,  and  a  place  so  strong 
by  situation  as  to  offer  to  either  party  the  greatest  facilities 
Ibr  protracting  the  war.  Ceesar  by  a  rupid  march  seized  tiie' 
town,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it.  'Wlbile  staying  here  a 
panic  seised  the  Roman  troops,  which  it  required  all  the  skill 
and  eloquence  of  their  general  to  dispel.  (Csbs.  deBell.  QaU. 
lib.  L  c.  38-41.)  Cseaar  has  accurately  described  the  situa- 
tion of  the  place ;  it  was  nearly  surrounded  by  the  river 
Dnbis  (the  Doubs),  which  here  formed  a  bend,  as  though 
its  ehumel  had  been  described  by  a  pair  «r  compasses ;  and 
the  interval  left  by  the  river  was  ooeniued  by  an  emi- 
nene^  which  hein^  fortified  wiUi  a  wall  served  as  a  kind  of 
citadeL  (Cm.  i&td.)  The  interval  left  hy  the  river  is 
given  in  our  present  copies  of  Cseaar  at  600  feet.  It  is 
bowerer  much  greater,  and  the  passage  has  obviously  been 
Qorrupted.  (See  D'Anville,  Notiitx  de  tAtuimiM  Qauie.) 
The  Vesontio  of  Cmar  is  *  the  upper  town  of  the  modon 
Beaan9on.' 

When  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  Vesontio  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  provinoe  called  Maxims  Sequano- 
mm,  one  of  the  divisions  included  in  Belgic  Gaul,  though 
the  Sequani  and  Helvetii.  of  whose  territories  the  pro- 
vince consisted,  were  of  the  Celtic  race.  The  town  flou- 
rished while  tile  vigour  of  the  Roman  empire  continued ; 
but  when  the  inrous  of  the  barbarians  oommoieed  it  had 
As  shai«  of  the  general  calsmitvss.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Alemanni  in  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  lobuiltt  and 
sgain  destroyed  by  Attila  and  the  Huns.  There  are  se- 
mal  ranains  which  attest  its  antient  greatness.  'It  is 
lately  the  case,'  says  ExpUly,  'that  '^e  earth  is  dug  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town,  without 
^seovering  the  wrecks  of  mosaic  pavements,  of  columns 
and  jnllsLrs,  either  of  marble  or  oUier  stone  of  the  band- 
■omest  kind.'  The  mutilated  remains  of  statues  of  marble 
and  bronze,  medals,  and  other  antiquities,  are  also,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  found  continually.  There  are 
the  relics  of  an  amphitfaeatro  and  au  aqueduct,  of  temples, 
pmticaes,  palaces,  and  baths,  and  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
elected  in  honour  either  of  Aurelian,  w  of  Crispus,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Omstantine  the  Great.  The  latter,  which 
Anned  <me  <rf'  tiie  gales  of  the  city,  is  probably  the  most 


|>erfect  monument  of  antiquity  remaining  in  the  place :  U 
IS  of  a  low  style  of  architecture.  The  bas-Alieft,  with 
whidi  it  was  once  adorned,  have  mouldered  away  in  the 
course  of  ages,  and  the  greater  part  are  now  obliterated  j 
and  of  its  four  columns  onl^  two  remain.  (Malta  Brun ; 
Balbi ;  Expilly ;  Dictioiman-e  Giogrephique,  par  M.  Ro- 
berL)  Many  names  still  retsined  the  streets  or  aUbn 
localUias  in  or  near  the  town  are  obviously  of  Latin  origin. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  name  of  die  town  itsdf,  from  the 
antient  fwms  ^  which,  Vesontio,  Visuntium,  Veesntk).  and 
Biaon^,  is  derived  the  modem  Besan^on. 

After  its  destruction  by  Attila,  Besancon  was  rdHiilt  hf 
the  Burgundians ;  and  unce  that  time  does  not  appear  to 
have  sustained  any  great  change  beyond  that  which  the 
lapse  of  ages  and  the  advancement  of  civilization  have 
gradually  brought  about.*  Its  political  condition  is  not 
very  easy  to  trace.  The  territory  in  which  it  stands,  and 
of  which  it  was  the  cartel,  was  successively  included  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Burgundian  and  Frankish  kings, 
and  formed  part  of  the  second  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  taa 
kings  of  which  acquired  the  imperial  ciown  of  Germany. 
This  territny  ma  during  these  changes  formed  into  what 
was  called  *  ue  Coun^  ^  Burgundy out  it  has  hem  more 
generally  known  by  the  somewhat  later  designation  of  La 
Praneha  ComU.  Its  counts  owed  feudal  suqeetion  to  the 
kings  of  Bu^ndy ;  and  upon  the  aooesnon  of  these  kings 
to  CDS  imperii  throi^  the  counts  became  subjects  of  the 
Germanic  empire;  and  it  was  during  this  period,  viz.  in 
the  twelfth  century,  that  Besanfon  obtained  the  rank  and 
privileges  of  a  free  and  imperial  ci^.  These  privileges  it 
possessed  when  it  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  imperial 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  (into  whose  hands  the 
Franche  Comt£  had  come)  by  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  164H ; 
but  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Franche  Cornl^  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  its  final  cession  to  France  by  the  peace  of  Nimeguen 
in  1678,  the  municipal  government  ofBesuifon  was  entirely 
changed.  Ihe  town  sustained  many  attacks  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  Uie  townsmen  i^watedly  showed  their  valour 
in  the  repulse  their  varions  enemies.  In  the  interval 
between  the  ninth  and  thirteenth  centuries  this  town  was 
BotnetimeB  called  Chtysopi^  the  gtdden  city.  The  origin 
of  this  designation  is  unknown. 

Besancon  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  the  lower  town.  The  upper  town,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished as  La  Ville,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  formed  by 
the  river,  which  here  describoa  nearly  a  circle  in  ii*  winding 
course.t  The  small  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  upper  town 
which  is  not  washed  by  the  stream  is  occupied  by  a  steep 
rock  on  which  stands  the  citadel.  The  lower  town,  foimerly 
called  BattauB,  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  at  the 
part  most  remote  from  the  citadel,  and  is  connected  with 
the  upper  town  by  a  stone  Iwidge^  the  fbundatioas  of 
which  ate  Roman.  The  whole  is  strongly  fintified,  and 
Besaii9on  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  first  cuss,  and  one  tk 
the  keys  of  France  on  the  S.E.  frontier.  The  citadd, 
whidi  may  be  considered  as  cut  in  the  rock  rather  than 
built,  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  It  is  separated 
fh>m  the  country  by  a  deep  ditch  cut  in  die  rock.  A  an- 
gular ridge  of  rock,  forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  extends  from 
the  dtadel  to  the  Doubs ;  through  this  natural  rampart  a 
passage  has  been  cut,  vluch  is  called  La  Porte  TsiUee.  It 
is  vary  antient. 

Although  Besancon  fuvaerves  an  air  of  antiquity,  it  is 
one  of  the  best  built  citi^  in  France.  Three  streets  nearly 
parallel  to  each  other  run  fh>m  one  end  to  the  other  of  the 
upper  town.  The  houses  are  commonly  of  freestone  and 
of  good  appeaianoe,  and  several  fountains  ecmtribute  to  tibe 
omahient  of  the  plaoe.  One  of  these  fountains  represmts 
the  ^theoais  of  the  Emponr  Charies  V.  Ihere  are  many 
fine  public  buildings.  The  oathedrsl.  dedioated  to  St. 
John,  is  a  very  antient  edifice,  not  far  from  the  fixit  tX  the 
hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  built.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
first  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen ;  afterwards  it  ban  the  name 
of  8l  Stephen  and  St  John  conjointly,  and  finally  dropped 
that  of  SL  Stephen  upon  the  erection  of  another  church 
dedicated  to  that  saint  This  last-mentioned  church  of  St. 
Stephen  disfiuted  the  claim  of  the  cathedral  of  St  John  to 
the  metropolitan  dignity  until  the  controversy  was  decided 
by  the  diurch  of  St  Stephen  being  pulled  down  in  1 66S,  by 
order  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to  make  room  for  the  ereotion  of 

•  Haltv-Bnu  wji  tt  wu  Ltld  WHie  by  lha  Hnngarivii  la  dw  10th  mm- 
tniy :  ke  Meribu  iu  darastBtlos  in  ttw  SlUi  ewtiuf  to  tho  Bagasdluih 
not  to  Uw  Hani. 
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the  cttadel.  The  eatb*4ntl  of  St  John  gloried  fomerly  ia 
tfaa  pomuion  of  a  Mwred  nlie— tlw  vinding-  khaet  of  Chtut 
(k  taimt  iMtrv).  which  wm  eiliibitod  with  great  ftolewpitr 
on  oartahi  great  fastivilc  of  tfa«  church,  and  attracted  an 
iooredible  muUituda  ot  penona.  It  rataina  now  a  ftoe  paint- 
ing of  tha  reaumction,  b;  Vanloo ;  a  St.  Sebastian,  by  Fra 
Bartholomeo,  the  maater  of  Raphael ,  and  on  the  aides  of 
tlu  high  oitar  are  two  angela  in  marble,  the  work  of  Breton, 
a  Bouiptoi  of  Besanfon.  The  cburchea  of  St.  Pierre  (St 
Peter)  and  de  la  Madeleine  (the  Magdalea)  deserre  notice, 
the  Srat  for  ita  fine  portal,  the  aeeond  for  the  beauty  of  itf 
structiin. 

Beibie  the  •uppreBsion  of  the  raligiqiH  houaea  a(  the  Revo- 
Ittlion.  Besaneon  possessed  several.  Therti  wen  four  abbeys, 
one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  two  of  filewdietines  (one  of 
which  was  bald  in  ooamteadaBO.  wd  ene  of  Citteiciau 
nuns.  There  wen  deven  omventa ;  fix  of  ven.  vis.  twq  of 
GMmelites.  and  one  eaidi  of  Cordelien.  Capuohins,  Obaer- 
vantioes,  and  Minina;  and  five  of  women,  via.  of  Ursuhne 
nuns,  of  nana  of  the  AmunaatioD,  of  the  Viulaliou,  of  St 
Clan,  and  ef  an  order  caUad  '  Tiercelina,'  who  w«n  not 
bound  by  any  vow  or  restricted  to  the  walls  of  their  oonrent. 
Tkata  wen,  besides,  an  associatioa  of  parsons  for  pioiw 
purposes  called  *  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,'  a  oom- 
aaandery  of  the  order  of  Malta,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits,  ukl 
one  of  ttie  priests  <tf  the  oratory,  a  seminary  for  the  edftea- 
tion  of  the  priesthood,  and  a  college  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits.  Besides  the  ohapter  of  the  cathedral  there  was 
one  attached  to  the  church  de  la  Madeleiue  which  was  col- 
legiate. There  were  at  the  same  period  eight  parish 
ohurehas  (besides  the  cathedral  and  the  ohunh  de  la  Made- 
leine), and  several  benevoleDt  institutiosia ;  three  boqntala, 
two  of  whioh  wwe  for  the  bringing  up  of  poor  ohildna  and 
foundlings,  and  a  penitentiary  house  fiu  wonen.  Of  these 
charities  modem  authoritiea  do  not  ^eak,  oa  ai  least  not 
with  sufileient  deamesa  to  en^le  us  to  identic  them  ai 
new  in  existence. 

Of  buildings  not  devoted  to  eoclesiaatical  purpoaaB  then 
an  L»  Palaig  de  Jtutiee,  an  edifice  of  the  16th  century; 
the  genaral  hospital,  the  military  hospital,  the  tinatre, 
and  the  barracks.  The  ranaina  ai  Roman  anticfuity  have 
been  noticed  ^ready.  (Martinidro;  Expilly  ;  Malte-Bnin  ; 
Balbi.)  Then  are  tome  public  promenades  ;  the  name  of 
the  Anest  Le  Chamau,  pnnts  out  the  Campus  Martins 
of  the  Itomans.  It  is  well  laid  out  and  planted,  and  exCQuds 
alonf;  the  banks  of  the  Doubs. 

BessDfon  is  a  place  of  oonsidenble  impovtanca  for  its 
manufactures  and  trade,  llinad.  cotton,  and  ailk  stoek- 
ings ;  carpets,  whieh  an  sent  to  diftnnt  parte  of  Iraikce, 
eapeeially  to  Paris,  or  exported  to  Switieriand;  linen 
yun,  ooarse  woollen  and  Unen  fkbvica  for  the  uae  of  the 
working  class  and  the  peasantry ;  fire-arms  and  leather  aie 
made  here.  The  town  is  also  the  centn  of  the  watch  and 
ekwk  manufacture  introduced  into  France  about  the  (dose 
of  the  laat  century.  Tha  diffennt  pieces  or  works  are 
manufoetured  by  the  workmen  and  their  families  in  th«r 
own  habitations :  it  is  the  business  of  another  mechanic,  the 
*  finisher,'  to  unite  them  into  a  clock  or  watch.  Wabdias 
ef  all  kinds,  npeatws,  and  ohronometan,  ue  made  here. 
Watch-cases  an  east  and  turned  or  otherwise  Snuhed  in 
different  places  in  the  department  The  Canal  d$  Mon- 
tieur,  which  Joins  the  Rhine  with  the  Rhdne  hy  meana  ef 
the  navigatfon  of  the  Daaba  and  the  Sa8M>  ooKtribatea  to 
tbe  trade  of  Besaa^on,  whieh  oensiita  w  iron  goods  ctf 
various  kinds,  deala,  eheeae.  grain,  wiae^  and  oatfl^  boiidai 
the  laaauftusturae  already  anntioaed. 

The  populatfon  of  the  town  is  eoneidenble,  and  a  lefor- 
aaee  to  different  authorities  enables  us  to  trace  its  gvadual 
increase.  Piganiol  de  la  Force,  in  his  NouvaUe  DeamfHon 
dalaFnmoe  (Paris,  1792),  gives  it  at  ll.d3»;  Bxpilfy,  ia 
his  Dietianmxir*  tks  Qaijes  0t  th  la  JVwncc  (Paria,  ]  763), 
at  about  20,000 ;  the  Diotionnaire  Umivtrttl  dt  la  W^amat 
(Parw,  1804),  27.46» ;  Matte-Bran,  taking  the  namhev  hum. 
the  census  b^ra  the  last,  M,79&.  The  last  two  numben 
are  the  population  of  the  oetumuna,  and  axaeed  probably  by 
about  iOOO  the  pmmlakioa  of  the  town  itself  at  Ueir  re- 
apeotive  periods.  By  the  last  oensua  (ef  lat  January,  1833) 
the  population  of  um  town  was  24,043,  and  of  Uie  whole 
commune  39.167.  Tt>  these  we  may  add  70M  or  9006 
atarangen,  studenta  of  the  Asadimia,  ac  aotdinra  tiw  gw- 
riaon. 

The  literary  institutioaa  and  places  of  eduoatiMi  ii^  Be- 
saneon are  ntunerous  and  importaat.   The  puUie  Uhraiy 


oootains  eighty  thonaand  vclumea,  bandM  aone  vaUtAla 

MSS.  Xj»  Miu£e  Paris,  the  gift  an  architect  of  tha 
name  of  Paris,  a  native  of  Beaanfon,  compnhenda  anti- 
quitiea,  paintings,  and  drawinga ;  and  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  oontaina  a  rich  aind  extensive  d^leotion.  f  he 
Aeadimie  Universitaire  has  r^acpd  the  uaivenity  vhich 
existed  previous  to  the  Revt^ution.  Tlie  university  was  eatai 
blished  m  or  about  1 423  and  1433,  at  Dolp,  h;  Philippa  te  Boa 
(Philip  the  Ciood),  Duke  of  Burgnndy,  and  was  tcaasiferred 
to  Besaneon  in  lfi9).  Some  give  to  t^  inat^tutioa  »  much 
higher  antiquiu,  asserting  that  it  waa  foundad  at  ^ray  in 
1292,  by  the  BmpertMr  Olho,  and  that  the  Dukp  Philiviw 
le  Bon  only  re-established  it  and  transfemd  it  to  Dote,  xhe 
present  ^cod^fnie  appears  to  oonaistof  mm  faculty  only,  .that 
of  literatnra  ifaculti  de  httrtt).  The»  are  a  ooll&ge  royal, 
oc  high  sehool ;  a  aemiuary  iot  the  pciaathoaA ;  a  yoMMry 

Sou  of  ne^ne,  surgery,  and  phanna^;  a  aiAwal  v 
wing  t^nd  aculoture ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  achenl  fo* 
^ea;  and  a  sohocd  of  artillery,  formeriy  «t  AwMuifr 
There  an  also  a  royal  academy  of  seiene«^  WUm  Mtnc 
and  arts ;  a  society  of  medicine ;  and  a  society  ac  agiie^im 
and  the  arts.  Befon  the  Revolution  then  vm  a  SMlUarr 
literary  society,  intended  ohiedy  to  engue  the  a0OKa  of  IIm 
garrison  to  punue  the  study  of  thosf  twanchM  seiwee 
wited  to  their  piofossion.  (Malte-Bntni  Balla;  Dnpin 
Jpbrcet  productive*  d«  la  J^eimet.) 

Besan^n  is  the  seat  of  an  uebhisheiiMk*  Tb*  djoceae 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  th^  century  ;  and 
the  iwsxessor  of  the  see,  after  his  claim  to  pie-eiaitwaoe  had 
been  much  cqntested.  patHeased  without  dispato  the  rank  of 
notiopoUtan  in  the  eighth  century-  HisdioMaedidDat  eao- 
toia  the  whole  of  Ftanche  Ctant^ :  voA  his  safragans  vere 
only  three  in  numhav,  vts„  the  biahopa  «f  Briley.  in  Fnaea, 
and  Bdle  and  Lausanne  in  SwitsuUnd.  At  present  the 
diocese  of  Besaneon  comprehends  the  two  departmenta  of 
Ponhs  and  Haute  Sanftna^  with  a  pt^latioa  of  above 
6Q«t,«0« ;  and  the  auftagana  of  tha  wehhiabo)^  an  the 
hiahopi  of  Strasbovxg,  Mats,  Vevdao.  Bellej,  St.  Did,  aad 
Nanoy. 

BaaaBfOtt  nai  tho  capital  of  Franohe  Cktmth.  uadar  the 
old  territorial  divisMi  Pianea,  and  is  new  tho  capital  of 
the  defnrtmaat  of  Douhs  [see  Douas],  which  haa  a  pop\da- 
ti(Hi  of  36i,&a4.  It  has  a  Cour  Royale,  the  joriadietioB  ef 
which  CKtoads  over  the  departmenta  of  Blouba.  Haute  Sa6aa. 
and  Jura;  and  a  Tribunal  de  C^mmerea  for  tin  aettleat«Bt 
of  eommereial  diaputea.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  tha  sixth  of 
the  military  divisions  into  whieh  Fnnoe  haa  been  partitiMod: 
this  sixth  division  inehidae  the  dBpartnntto  ef  Ain,  DoMba. 
Jura,  and  Haute  Sadoe. 

The  afMndiaaeneat  of  Beaancen  otmtaina  MO  aqnan 
miles,  or  3A8,400  anas;  and  had  ia  1883  a  pmnlatioa  ef 
96,032.  It  is  subdivided  into  nght  cantons  nnd  taro  hun* 
dred  and  one  communes. 

Among  tha  eminrat  nativea  of  Besanyw  waro,  Jean 
Jacques  ChitBet  a  writer  on  history,  antiqaitiea,  aohtias, 
and  medicine,  author  of  a  *  History  of  Besaneon ;'  Antoiaa 
Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Oranvelle,  accavdiag  to  Pi^amd  and 
Bxpilly  (hut  ia  the  Biagrapku  Univtr^U*  be  n  said  to 
have  been  bcNn  at  Omansx  an  eminent  staleaman,  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.,  and  his  son  f^uMp  U. 
of  Spam ;  Jean  Baptisto  Antoine  Suard,  aa  eminent  Hte- 
my  character,  and  tranalotiHr  of  Robertaon's  '  Hiatofy  of 
Charlsa  V.'  and  '  History  of  Ameriea;'  aad  the  Mardohal 
MtHioey,  Dae  da  Coraegliano,  oao  of  dm  soldian  tin  Re- 
wdatioa  and  the  ampin  of  Napoleon. 

BBSANT.  [SeeBasAMT.].  . 

BBSITTOON.  properly  BISUTUN.  The  plate  of  K«»- 
annshah,  ia  that  part  of  modem  Penia  which  earraepaada 
to  the  antiaat  Media,  is  bounded  en  the  nwth  by  a  hmg 
ranffa  iA  iMuren  mountains,  which  tOTrnhmtas  mosl  abnptir 
to  me  east  in  a  natmmlfy  searped  preoipiee,  pieaeatiBy  a 
neariy  perpeadioular  surface  about  IftOA  foet  ia  hn^ht 
A  portion  of  the  lower  part  of  this  auribee,  about  7*  or  80 
foet  ftom  the  base  ef  the  rook,  and  perhaps  100  foot  above 
the  gen«^l  level  of  the  plain,  has  been  eut  smooth  by  art, 
so  as  to  form  an  immense  tablet  extending  abeat  feet 
in  length,  by  100  ia  height,  and  about  two  feet  below 
the  level  of  Ae  outer  surfooe  of  the  roek  in  wluc^  it  is 
formed.  Below  this  tablet  prqeots  a  noky  terraes.  which 
dopes  gmdually  to  the  level  <tf  the  plain.  The  bnaa  of 
this  terraoe  ia  Iheed  witli  lugs  hewn  slonea;  and  odwr 
Uoeks  <tf  atone,  whtdty  or  partially  hewn,  are  atmasd 
abeat  In  aH  dinetiens,  so  aa^  iv^l^Jl  jinbabla  tkat 
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it  wu  originally  intended  to  face  the  tenua  up  to  the 
saperior  level,  and  perhaps  to  erect  therem  wme  ^mt 
•tiucture.   The  whne,  indeed,  with  the  absence  w  in- 
aeiiptions  and  sculptures  on  tlie  tahlet,  tuggaits  the  idea 
a  discontinued  work.   Local  traditicot  states  that  the 
hnoiu  artist  Ferh&d,  to  whom  all  the  antient  ^ot^s 
;xx  this  part  ef  the  country  ara  attributed,  wag  to  hare 
built  a  palace  on  the  terrace  for  the  fair  Sfairtn,  hy  order 
of  the  king  Khosni  Perrts,  but  that  the  work  was  in- 
tamipted  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  artist   Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter*  howtsver,  ia  rather  of  opinion  that  it  must 
have  been  originally  designed  as  tbe  puttfonn  fat  a  temple. 
The  abaenoe  of  anything  ef  a  columnar  form  among  the 
naterials  for  this  structure,  in  a  country  where  archf- 
iHtaral  ftagmenu  of  this  deseription  aboond  on  every 
aoliant  site*  ia  thought  by  the  same  author  to  have  oooa- 
Boned  the  name  of  Btsutfln  to  be  given  to  the  place.  The 
word  signifies  'without  pillars;'  Str  lut^n  means  a  pillar 
■a  Persian,  and  bt  is  the  negative  prtfx.   Kinneir  oon- 
lideia  the  term  to  have  originated  in  the  imprading  and 
ansopported  appearance     ULotdiff  above  tbe  tablet.  There 
are  also  numerous  fragments  of  cidumns  at  the  distance  of 
a  few  miles  on  the  road,  so  tiiat  Captain  K^pel,  instead  of 
eonsiderijig  the  word  to  mean  *  no  pUlara,'  oo^jMtuies  that 
it  maj  be  a  eorniption  of  Btgt-aut&n,  or  *  twenty  pQlan,* 
in  the  BUM  manner  m  the  ntins  of  PotiepoUs  are  called  by 
tbe  Pwiiaiu  CMat-nUimf  or  '  fbrty  pfllua.'  This  em- 
jectare  is  at  least  ingenious ;  hat  alUniigh  tbe  Writer  of  Uie 
preseot  article  has  also  seen  tiw  bases  and  shafts  of  eblumns 
•n  which  tiiis  etymidogy  ii  founded,  his  jperaonal  ^werva- 
tions  did  not  leM  him  to  eonaider  that  they  had  any  con- 
nexion with  the  works  at  the  spot  which  is  prt^mly  dent>- 
minated  BlsutAn. 

At  the  distance  of  about  fifty  yards  fnrtii  this  platfbtm, 
immediately  above  the  source  of  a  elear  Ktream  which  issues 
from  the  mountain,  thwe  is  a  broad  protruding  mass  of  ttek, 
00  which  there  are  remains  of  an  immense  piece  of  aculptured 
work,  but  so  much  defaced  that  it  Is  scarcely  possible  to 
make  out  one  continued  outline,  although  bv  close  Attention 
jNuu  of  th<f  rudely-chiselled  forms  of  several  colossal  iguivs 
uv  he  traced.  Tb»  exceedingly  mutilated  stattt  c<  utese 
saa^tturea  has  been  somewhat  singularly  prodneed.  In  the 
list  plaee,  it  appears  that  a  large  tablet  had  been  raised  in 
the  central  portion  ot  tbe  work  for  the  iURrtion  of  a  Oreek 
inscription,  and  this  again  fans  given  place  to  a  recent  in- 
•oiDtion  in  the  Persian  chaneter,  relating  to  the  giant  of 
koos  for  tbe  support  of  a  caravansera,  which  is  immedtatriy 
(fposite  to  it  in  the  plain.  This  insaiptioD,  bemg  long  and 
very  idoaely  written,  has  nearly  obliterated  that  which  pre- 
cetied.  Parts  of  (wo  lines  were,  however,  dedpheied  and 
eooied  by  Sir  R.  K.  Porter^  though  with  difficulty,  as  this 
tablet  ia  m«ch  higher  up  on  tbe  nee  of  the  montitain  than 
Ike  Jbnnar,  and  in  a  situation  much  more  difficult  of  access. 

Kinneir  is  inclined  to  eoneur  with  the  audiorities  which 
attributs  these  works  to  SemirHUis,  and  it  is  best  to  state 
the  gmsiada  of  this  oonjeetnie  hare,  beeause  it  can  seateely 
extend  to  the  sculptures  whieh  remain  to  be  noticed.  In- 
deed, the  dilfonaeas  of  opinion  as  to  the  &ite  of  these  works 
Btcoe  partly  ftom  its  having  faesh  ANrgottm  that  It  was  not 
Bocessary  to  suppose  them  all  of  the  same  mra.  Dtodorus 
ijtL  13>,  fidlowmg  Ctesias  (whose  reiidencs  at  the  Pefsian 
Burt  and  his  aebess  to  Persian  doeuments  entitle  bis  state- 
ta  on  sueh  subjects  to  swne  respect),  says  that  Seml- 
■ais,  on  faer  mareh  from  Bal^lonia  to  Eebatana,  encamped 
near  a  mountain  ealled  Bagtstahoh,  in  Media,  where  she 
Mde  a  garden  <ii  twelve  stadia  in  circuit,  in  aplaln  country 
ntned  by  a  fiHintain.   The  mountain  was  dedicated  to 
apit^,  and,  towards  the  gafd^nt  had  steep  rooks  seventeen 
ti^  in  beight.   She  snwothed  the  lowest  part  of  the  rock, 
■d  rannnd  her  insage  to  be  seulptnred  on  it,  with  a  hatidtvd 
if  ^  guards  •'ftf^'ng  amnnd  her.  Near  tids  she  also 
aased  an  inssriptioil  te  oe  made,  in  Syrisu  lMten.rfieMdi»g 
list  Semuraaiv  had  ascended  from  the  plain  to  the  Wp  of 
fa  BUMmtain,  by  heaping  up  the  packs  and  fordels  Of  tbe 
MHts  of  burden  that  were  with  ber.   That  this  is  tO  b6 
Rtfatred  to  Btsutfln  is  ai^ued  from  tbe  eonsideration,  tiist 
:  is  ivaliy  situated  on  the  road  to  Bcbattoa,  wfaieh  is  cer- 
lioly  Hamadan  f  that  one  side  of  the  mounttdn  fronts  h 
Un  country  watered  by  a  small  river,  which  winds  round 
IS  Ibot  of  the  hill ;  and  that  the  rocks  are  really  sculptured 
I  the  manner  described.   The  Assyrian  queen  and  het- 
lirds  cannot  indeed  he  discovert  in  the  emaining  sculp- 
;  bat  their  figures  may  have  OKoitsd  in  the  large  pi«ca< 


the  BCQlpturek  of  which  HavebMh  obliterates  to  make  roob 
for  inscnptions.  To  these  argutaents  some  add  the  not  im 
probable  conjeetun  that  the  present  name  Blsutfln  may 
be  a  corruption  of  the  antietit  BagistanA,  making  alldwahce 
for  the  exaggeratiDh  whitA  converts  isDO  feet  into  1 7  stadia. 
The  identity  of  the  sites  is,  to  our  minds,  established ;  and 
while  we  feel  willing  to  throw  aside  so  much  of  the  account 
we  have  quoted  as  refers  to  Semlramis  und  het  exploits,  we 
ai«  rmthv  surprised  that  no  Writer  to  whom  we  have  refeired 
on  Uu  subjebt  seems  to  have  peM«vdd  that  the  real  value 
of  the  statement  fmm  Gtesfas  coiUista  in  its  jmivlng  that 
the  aculptorss  not  only  existed  in  bis  tilne,  but  Were  even 
then  considered  mtieat  enough  to  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Semiramis. 

Somewhat  fltrther  to  the  eastward,  and  at  a  greater 
height  on  die  smoothed  surface  of  the  rook,  another  sculp 
ture  appears.  It  is  in  comparatively  good  preservation,  and 
frma  the  superiority  of  its  workmanship,  and  the  general 
resemblance  to  ^e  sculptures  at  Persepolis,  may  be  pre- 
sumed nearly  coeval  witb  those  celebrated  specimens  of 
antient  art  It  exhibits  a  line  of  twelve  erect  figures,  of 
about  half  the  size  of  lift.  One  of  them  is  a  king  or  ge- 
ilaiid,  distinguished  by  bis  more  majestic  stature,  with  two 
aimed  attShdants  behind  htm.  Re  holds  a  lance  in  his  left 
hand,  knd  rests  it,  togetibter  witb  his  left  foot,  upon  the  body 
of  a  nrostrato  man  who  lies  upon  his  bat^  and  with  out- 
stiateiwd  bands  seems  imploring  for  mercy.  Standing 
th^  and  holding  up  bis  right  band,  with  the  two  fbre- 
fingers  extended,  and  the  other  two  pressed  down  on  the 
palm,  be  seems  addressing  his  commands  or  admonitions 
to  nine  captives  who  stand  before  him,  all  of  whom  have 
their  hands  tied  behind  thett-  backs,  and  eight  of  whom  are 
united  by  a  hipe  passed  around  their  necks.  The  attitude 
of  the  supposed  mohaRh  is  fbll  of  majesty  and  grace ;  and 
in  Sir  R.  K.  Porter's  opinion,  the  varied  expression  in  the 
dillbrant  fiices  may  be  re^rded  as  almost  equal  to  any 
thing  of  the  kind  done  by  the  chisel.  There  are  two  old 
men  among  the  captii-es;  the  rest  are  middle-aged.  The 
exposed  litnbs  of  two  of  theth.  the  outline  of  the  dressed 
figures,  and  the  easy  and  natural  motion  wiUi  which  they 
advance,  show  no  eommon  measure  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge in  tbe  artist,  who  might,  tlot  imtmibably,  be  a  Greek 
in  tbe  service  of  a  Persian  king.  In  tbe  centre  of  the 
whole,  above  tbe  heads  of  these  persons,  appean  the  atrial 
personage  who  often  appears  in  Persian  sculptures,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  be  the  i^trtoer,  a  spiritual  prototype 
of  the  king,  which,  atMording  to  the  Zenda^*esta,  always 
borers  near  him. 

Over  Ae  head  of  e&ch  individual  in  this  bas-relief  there 
is  a  compartment,  with  an  inscription  in  the  arrow-beaded 
writing,  most  probably  descriptive  of  the  character  and 
sitaation  of  eaoh  person ;  and  immediately  under  the  soulp- 
nwe  there  are  two  lines  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
group.  Under  these  also  there  are  eight  deep  and  closely 
written  OelumliS  in  flie  ssine  eharacteh  We  cannot  learn 
that  these  iiiseriptions  hatw  ever  been  copied ;  nor  would  it 
be  of  much  use  if  tb^  Were.  We  ate  not  wholly  hopeless, 
however,  that  some  process  may  yet  be  discovered  through 
whieh  we  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  historical  informa- 
tion, whieh  here  and  elsewhere  is  locked  up  in  arrow-headed 
inscriptbns.  (Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter's  Trnveb  in  Georgia, 
Pisrna,  ^c,  vol.  it.,  which  contaibs  engravings  of  most  of 
the  objects  mentioned  ih  this  article;  Kinneir's  Geogra- 
pMeal  Memoir  of  the  Persian  Empire;  Erdmanil.  De  Bx- 
pKUUme  Riusorum  Beretaant  versui,  OAsan.  18S3,  t  ill 
pp.  86-96;  Keppel's  Personal  Narrative,  Sec.) 

BESS  ARA'BI  A,  the  most  south-westorn  province  Of  the 
Russian  etttpil«,  consists  of  those  {wrtions  of  Turkey  lying 
botweeu  the  Iteiester  ind  the  Pnith  which  were  Wrested 
ftom  the  Turks  by  the  tna^  of  Buidiarest  in  1812; 
ibm  prarionsly  fonned  the  hbrth-eastern  part  of  Mol- 
davia imd  thb  Budjah,  or  BessarabHi  Vtopet,  and  now  con- 
stitute, under  the  Russians,  one  of  the  provinces  in- 
elnded  Ih  what  ia  desigb&ted  *  Tbe  Southern  Region.'  Ah 
addition  of  much  importance  in  a  political  point  of  view  has 
since  been  made  to  it  under  the  treaty  of  Adriancmle,  in 
1 829 :  we  bete  allude  to  the  large  islands  which  are  formed 
by  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube,  denominated  the  Kill, 
SuUne,  and  St.  Qeorge's  Channels.  The  Pruth,  therefore, 
and  the  eastemthost  line  of  the  Danube,  from  the  point 
where  the  Pruth  fells  itito  it,  to  the  Black  Sea,  form  the 
present  bbiindary  between  Russia  and  Turkev  in  Europ»>- 

Bessarabiii  Proper,  also ealtoif^lh^^  Ste^neof A?  mik^ 
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li  separated  from  the  Russian  part  of  Moldaria  hy  the  Via 
Tn^ana,  the  moat  eastern  of  the  Roman  roads  in  this 
quarter  of  Europe,  which  commences  at  iEiouiiuko  on  the 
Danube,  near  the  month  of  the  Serete^  is  intersected  by  the 
Pnih  above  Falga,  and  terminates  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dniester,  between  Bender  and  Xisoiitiefl^  a  vill^  not  far 
from  Kopanka. 

Both  these  subdiTuions  of  Bessarabia  composed  the 
eastern  districts  of  the  Roman  province  of  Dacia ;  and  at 
the  point  wbere  the  Via  Trtgana  crosses  the  Pruth  lay 
the  small  town  of  Trajano,  or  Castra  Trajana,  probably 
the  Prastoria  Augusta  of  Ptolemy,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
what  is  now  called  the  Red  Tower,  a  defile  in  the  most 
■outhem  arm  of  the  Carpathians. 

The  Russian  province  of  Bessarabia  contains  an  area  of 
about  18,900  square  miles;  it  extends  between  44"  45' 
and  48"  40^  N.  lat.,  and  26°  35'  and  30°  60*  £.  long- 
being  nearljr  e^uat  in  surfkoe  to  the  State*  of  the  Roman 
Chnreb '  while  it  is  mwe  than  four  times  as  laige  as  York- 
shire. It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Dniester ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  part 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  which  lies  between  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube  and  Dniester ;  on  the  south  by  the  Danube, 
which  separates  it  from  the  province  of  Dobrudsha  in  Turkish 
Bulgaria ;  on  the  west  by  the  line  of  the  Pruth,  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  Turkic  Moldavia ;  and  on  the  north- 
west by  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrian  Galicia  which 
is  called  the  Buokowine. 

If  Bessarabia  were  properly  cultivated,  there  are  few  coun- 
tries which  would  surpass  it  in  productiveness.  The  laiger 
portion  of  i(,  which  lies  to  the  north,  and  once  compoeed 
part  of  Moldavia,  is  traversed  by  the  low  and  here  subsiding 
range  of  the  Transsylvanian  branch  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains ;  its  surface  presents  a  detightftil  soooeasion 
of  hills  and  dales,  the  loftier  hills  being  richly  wooded, 
and  the  less  elevated  covered  with  vineyards,  while  the 
low  lands  are  characterised  by  an  extremely  fertile  sandy 
loam,  which  is  coated  with  a  deep  layer  of  v^taMe 
mould,  in  many  parts  improved  by  the  admixtute  of  ralt- 
petre.  The  Budjak,  on  the  other  hand,  which  lies  to  the 
Houth  of  this  district,  though  it  is  comparatively  high  and 
incloses  several  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
Danube,  consists  of  flat  monotonous  steppes,  unrelieved 
by  wood  or  forest,  and  is  liable  to  frequent  inundations  in 
its  southern  districts.  Its  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  peculiarly  fitted  for  agricultural  purposes ;  these  dis- 
tricts,  however,  for  want  of  roads  and  other  facilities  of 
transport,  have  been  hitherto  restricted  to  grazing  and  the 
cultivation  of  fruit.  The  reed-grounds,  which  line  every 
lake,  and  oover  the  extensive  morasses  in  this  part  of 
Bessarabia,  supply,  in  conjunction  with  dried  animal  manure 
and  the  *  bunaa,'  or  jungle-grass,  whieh  springs  up  in  the 
uncultivated  lands,  a  substitute  for  fuel. 

The  principal  river  in  Bessarabia  is  the  Danube,  which 
borders  it  on  the  south,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  includes  the  three  channels  alreadv  men- 
tioned, which  form  the  lai^  islands  of  Zatoka,  Tsheral, 
and  Leti,  and  several  minor  ones.  The  next  in  importance 
are— ^ts  tributary  the  Pruth,  which  bounds  the  wovince  on 
the  west,  enters  it  below  Tshernovitz  from  the  Buokowine, 
quits  it  between  Reny  and  Galatz,  where  it  falls  into  the 
Danube,  is  navigable  throughout  ite  course  in  this  quarter, 
and  is  incrwsea  by  the  influx  of  the  Delawez,  Rakowez, 
Tshuger,  Baglpi.  and  other  streams;  the  Jalpueh,  the 
largest  liver  which  rises  in  Bessarabia*  flows  into  the  lake 
of  the  same  name  in  the  south-west,  and  afterwards 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube ;  the  Kogalnik,  and  Sarata. 
two  rivers  in  the  Budjak,  both  of  which  flow  into  the 
Black  Sea;  and,-  lastly,  the  Dniester,  a  muddy,  yellow- 
tinted,  and  exceedingly  rapid  stream,  which  skirts  the 
northern  confines  of  Bessarabia,  entering  from  the  Bucko- 
wine  near  Khotin,  and  afterwards  forms  its  eastern  boun- 
dary on  the  side  of  Podolia  and  Cherson,  until  it  dischar^ 
itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  In  this  line  its  breadth  vanes 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  fathoms :  its  chief  tributaries 
on  the  Bessarabian  side  are,  the  Reut,  which  has  its  influx 
<^po«te  to  Dybossari ;  and  the  Botna. 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contains  no  inland 
waters  of  any  magnitude ;  the  southern,  in  the  Doighbour- 
bood  of  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea,  abounds  with  tiiem. 
Among  the  last  we  may  mention  the  greet '  iiman '  (a 
Kosiian  word  signifying  an  expanse  of  water  mixed  iritid 


mnd,  rushes,  &c.)  of  the  Dniester,  which  lie*  at  its  m&, 
and  is  mghteen  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth :  liki 
Sasyk,  which  has  two  small  outiets  throu^  the  high  nn- 
part  of  sand  that  divides  it  fVom  the  Black  Sea,  and  tbronm 
which  the  Kogalnk  and  Sarata  flow,  lakes  Kodibw^ 
KaUabuga,  Tashpanar,  and  Saffian,  whieh  are  eonoMtmlnr 
canals,  and  fall  into  the  Danube  near  Ismail ;  lake  Jalpac^, 
one  of  the  largest  of  these  waters,  and  abounding  with  fish ; 
and  lake  Kagul,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pruth,  opposite  to 
which  the  Itenube  is  studded  with  a  muldtode  at  little 
islands.  In  the  lakes  next  the  Danube  the  water  is  tweet, 
but  in  those  next  the  Black  Sea  it  is  salL  Bessarabia  hu 
a  number  of  mineral  springs,  which  have  not  hitherto  beea 
tiimed  to  account,  or  even  examined  with  any  care. 

The  climate  is  in  general  mild,  salubrious,  and  agreeaUe; 
the  grape,  the  finer  kinds  of  fruit,  and  melons  grow  in  the 
<n>en  air.  The  steppes  of  the  Bo^jak,  however,  having  uo 
uielter  ftom  trees orwoods,  are  sometimes  sohotinntnimer 
that  the  grass  viUiers;  yet  the  vidnity  of  tbsCupafiriiiu, 
and  the  men  remote  range  of  the  Ballom  fbrtautdj  pn- 
vent  this  extreme  beat  from  bemg  of  long  dnratioD  in  ofdi- 
nary  seeaone.  The  winter  u  piercingly  cold  in  these  dis- 
tricts, which  are  unprotected     the  high  lands  or  minntainL 

Since  Bessuabia  has  been  incorporated  with  the  Raistaii 
dominions,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  has  been  rapidly  im- 
proving, and  numerous  colonies  have  been  settled  in  the 
neart  of  the  country :  they  are  principally  located  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kogalnik,  and  consist  of  about  3000  Poles, 
3400  Prussians,  2630  Wiirtembergers,  and  300  FreDcbiaeD, 
Bavarians,  Bohemians,  &c.  The  viUagss  in  irtiich  they  it- 
side  have  been  named  after  the  vietnies  puned  t^tbs 
allied  floees  in  the  campaigns  between  161S and  1819;  inch 
as  Culm,  Krasnoi,  La  Fire-Champenoise,  Bm>nDe,  Leipsig, 
Beresina,  Borodino,  Paris,  Arcis,  ecc.  One  village  is  called 
Helvetia,  its  inhabiOjits  being  Swiss,  who  are  employed  in 
eultivating  the  vine.  In  1828  there  were  nineteen  Gernin 
settlements  in  the  whole  province,  and  sixty-six  Bulgarian ; 
the  first  contained  8681  inhabitants,  and  the  last  (chiefly  in 
the  district  of  Ismail)  30,000  and  upwards.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  immigrationa  very  extensive  districts  of  prodiirti*e 
land  remain  either  uncultivated,  or  are  only  used  as  pasturt 
for  cattle  and  sheep.  The  descriptions  of  grain  msed  in 
Bessarabia  are  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  partienlarlv  kat 
uruz,  or  maize,  the  meal  of  which  is  substituted  fbrwnaleB 
flour.  The  com  lands,  from  the  focilities  for  eipoit  aSidtd 
by  the  ports  of  lUny  and  Ismail,  are  situated  ehtslb  in  Ail 
direction;  but,  in  general,  the  want  of  markets  nr  gnii 
discourages  cultivatioa,  nor  are  Htm  mote  than  two  re- 
gular Arms  in  all  the  country.  The  growfli  of  the  mi 
has  considOTably  spread  nnoe  the  year  1823,  when  bear] 
duties  were  imposed  upon  all  apples,  nuts,  and  wines  bnw^ 
from  Turkey.  The  vineyards  are  principally  sitoated  in  tb 
district  of  Akerman.  in  whieh  Helvetia  lies :  the  qaastA] 
of  wine  produced  in  Bessarabia  in  the  year  1826  was  44.8M 
vedras  (about  145,860  gallons),  independently  of  Aeprodns 
of  the  crown  pUntations,  which  amounted  to  32,fKiO  bottlci 
The  quali^  has  been  much  improved  of  kte  by  the  intro 
duction  of  French,  Rhenish,  and  Hungarian  stocks.  Th 
Palinkowoye  Wino,  a  red  wine  which  is  allowed  to  lie  ol 
wormwood  for  a  time,  is  prepared  in  large  ousntities,  um 
esteemed  an  excellent  medicament  Fbx,  nemp,  tobacee 
and  poppies  are  also  grown,  and  ft  muItitDde  of  gardens  aai 
orchards  flimish  an  abundant  mppiy  of  apiieote,  cbemet 
apples,  pears,  plums  (whidi  are  dned  and  exported  km  tn 
districts  of  Orkhei  and  Khotin),  and  wabuts.  Rxick  w 
water  melons  are  extremely  fine,  in  the  district  of  Bends 
particularly ;  oumimbers  of  enormous  sixe  are  grown,  aswa 
as  gourds,  onions,  garlic,  and  Spanish  pepper. 

The  northern  parts  of  Bessarabia,  which  are  ftiH  of  krm 
especially  those  about  the  banks  of  tiie  Prath,  prodno 
the  o^  beech,  linden,  maple,  poplar,  and  other  ^erieso 
trees ;  and  the  districts  of  Oi^ei  and  Yaasy  yield  ezcelldi 
oak  for  shipbuilding.  It  is  (tf  extraordinary  dunentions,  w 
chiefly  felled  in  the  forests  belonging  to  monaitie  estsblin 
ments.  The  mulberry  also  thrives  in  this  soiL  "^^^ 
resoune  of  the  province  is,  however,  the  resring  "^^^ 
cattle,  horses,  and  sheep;  for  the  steppes  of  the  Bn^ 
abound  in  exoellent  grass,  and  the  nwthem  distncts  in  va 
meadows  and  pastures.  In  spite  of  the  Iosms  ^n  » 
owners  sustain  from  exposing  their  flocks  and  herds  to  to 
violent  snow-drifts  (tf  winter  among  the  steppes,  they  a»  7* 
enabled  to  export  several  thousand  heads  of  cattle  w 
ahaep,  as  well  as  hocses,  andA>^nDplv  thpsdves  wtfli  w« 
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in  Ux^  qtuntitiei.  Private  individuali  maintain  stud*  of 
snat  extent,  and  tbe  diatrictf  of  Yassy  and  Khotin  are  celr 
mated  for  the  number  of  boraes  they  rear,  no  less  than  tbe 
excellence  of  the  breeds.  The  buffalo  is  not  unoommon  in 
Bessarabia.  Cattle  and  sheep  Hrom  parts  beyond  the  border 
are  brouf^ht  to  be  fattened  on  its  rich  soil,  at  the  expense 
of  their  owners.  All  kinds  of  game  are  found  to  the  north 
of  the  Budjak ;  the  steppes  in  the  south  are  frequented  by 
Domerous  flocks  of  waterfowl,  by  storks,  bustards,  herons, 
&e.  The  fisheries,  particularly  on  the  Danube,  affiird  pro- 
fltaUa  employment  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  Vilkoff,  at  the 
month  oi  that  river,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  salted 
and  dried  ftsh,  caviar,  and  herrings ;  the  herrings  are  pre- 
pared with  Moldavian  rock-ult,  aeeounted  newnj  etpial  in 

Suali^  to  the  Dateh.  Much  honey  and  wax  are  alw  pro- 
need. 

The  principal  mineral  product  of  this  province  is  salt, 
vhich  is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  from  the  lakes 
in  the  Budjak.  The  neighbouibood  ot  Akerman,  for  in- 
atanee,  produced  upwards  of  112,000  tons  (7,000,000  poods) 
in  1826.  and  the  directors  of  the  galt-worka  in  that  quarter 
estimate  that  the  yearly  produce  mif^ht  be  raised  to  seven 
times  that  quantity.  Much  saltpetre  is  found  in  the  envi- 
rons of  Saroka  on  the  Dniester,  where  it  is  procured  with 
little  labour  uid  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  coals  have  recently 
bean,  dtseovwed  in  the  nwth  of  the  province,  whose  mineral 
neodrcee  remain  to  be  mueh  more  diligmtly  explored.  It 
praducet  likewise  bay-ialt.  61anber>aal^  alabaster,  marble, 
lime,  and  stone  of  vatioui  kind^  Miuh  diaieoal  it  also 
made,  and  port  of  it  is  exported  to  Odent. 

Under  wa  Rnuiuu,  Bessarabia  baa  been  divided  into 
six  diitriots.— in  the  lURth,  Khotin,  tbe  capital  of  which  is 
tbe  town  and  fortress  of  the  same  namo,  lying  on  the 
Dniester,  with  8000  inhabitants ;  to  the  south  of  wis  is  the 
district  of  Yassjr,  chief  town  Beltzy,  3300  inhabitants; 
next  lies  Orkhei  or  Kisheneff,  the  oapital  of  which,  Kish- 
en^,  on  the  little  river  Byk,  with  18.600  souls,  is  also  the 
eapital  of  the  whole  province :  the  district  of  Bender,  chief 
town  of  that  namo  on  the  Dniester,  with  a  population 
of  13,000 ;  that  of  Akerman  or  Akkyerman,  the  chief  town 
of  which  now  bears  the  same  name,  and  was  called  Alba 
Julia  in  the  time  of  tbe  Romans,  a  strong  fortress  with  a 
considerable  town  and  1S,600  inhabitants,  on  the  Ifanan  of 
the  Dniester ;  and  lastly  the  distriet  of  Ismail,  whose  ca- 
pital of  the  same  name  lies  on  tbe  Kile  channel,  and  was 
the  aoene  of  SuwarolT s  bloody  assault  in  1789 ;  it  contains 
a  DKMilation  of  9000  souls,  and  has  a  fine  harbour. 

with  respeet  to  the  population  of  Bessarabia,  we  find  very 
diAwent  statnnents:  Professor  Berghaus,  on  ap^rently 
good  authority,  estimates  tt  at  600,000,  whereas  Weyde- 
meyn*.  in  his  tables  of  the  Russian  empire,  on  the  authority 
of  Count  WoronzotTs  census  in  1827,  reports  it  to  be  up- 
wards of  800,000 ;  Cannabieh,  on  the  other  band,  affirms 
that  in  182S.  tiie  number  of  inhabitants  paying  taxes  was 
409,120.  and  that  in  1831  they  bad  increased  to  469,783. 
The  last  amount  agrees  with  that  given  bv  Professor  Hor- 
schelmann  in  his  new  edition  of  Stein's  Manual.  It  seems 
probable,  that  as  the  last-mentioned  writers  do  not  give 
die  nnmber  of  indiviclnBlB  exempt  fiom  taxation,  Bersfaans's 
estimate  of  600,000  is  not  overrated.  It  is  known  mt  the 
population  includes  8000  gypsies,  and  is  composed  of  a 
nwey  race  of  Mtddavians,  Kna«ans,  Greeks,  Jews,  Ar- 
menians,  and  oidonists,  the  last  of  whom  are  said  to  com- 
prise 40,000  souls.  The  Saporoga  Cossacks.,  who  migrated 
hither  from  Hm  Turkish  side  of  the  Danube  in  182^  have 
also  foanded  several  oolonies.  The  peasantry  are  exempted 
fitHm  all  military  levies,  and  there  are  no  serfs  or  bondsmen 
in  the  whole  province,  with  tbe  excepticm  of  the  gypsies, 
and  in  a  faw  cases  of  househdd  servants. 

Bessarabia  contains  eight  towns,  sixteen  villages  with 
markets,  and  1030  without  them.  These  towns  and  villages 
eontain  134  chuiehesof  stone,  and  719  of  wood,  sixteen 
chapels,  twen^-two  monasteries  and  convents,  one  eccle- 
siastieai  SMuinaiy,  nfaie  distriet  schools,  and  two  asylums 
foe  the  stok.  The  villages  (Boidie)  have  in  general  a  mise- 
mfale  a^iearanoe,  the  greaW  ^rt  of  them  consisting  of 
hats  conoealed  underground;  they  are  seldom  without  a 
plaee  of  vnslup.  Tbe  majority  of  the  Bessarabians  are 
Moldowans  or  Moldavians,  numbers  of  whom  have  emi- 
grated to  tbe  Budjak,  where  they  have  settled  on  the 
crown  lands.  Their  langnage  is  tlw  Mddavian,  a  singular 
medley  fif  a  Selavonian  dialect  witii  Latin  and  Italian ;  it 
is  fliU  of  diphthongs,  and  huhaiMeaeoniredaeertaind^iee 


of  nehnau  end  euphony.  Thqr  profess  flie  orlfaodox  of 
Russo-Grreek  fkith,  and  are  a  tall,  handsome,  slim  ram  of 
men ;  the  women  on  the  whole  have  much  beauty,  surpass 
the  men  in  industry,  make  their  own  and  their  husbands' 
and  children's  clothing,  and  are  diligent  at  the  distaff; 
they  alsr  joanage  all  household  concerns,  for  the  Moldavian 
is  so  indolent  that  he  prefers  the  roaming,  sluggish  life  of  a 
herdsman  to  any  a^cultnral  employment.  He  is  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  at  present  has  no  means  oi  improvement, 
as  there  is  no  village  school  in  the  whole  country,  Tlie 
Russian  part  of  the  population  is  a  far  more  active  and 
industrious  class  of  men ;  numbers  of  them  have  settled  in 
tbe  Budjak  Steppes,  where  they  employ  themselves  in  fish- 
ing, rearing  bees,  and  making  eoidag^  sail-cloth.  &a  The 
Greeks  are  principally  established  in  tbe  towns  as  mer- 
chants and  dealers.  The  Russo-Oreek  is  the  predominant 
religion  of  the  province ;  its  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  super- 
intended by  a  bishop,  who  resides  at  Kisheneff.  The 
ftirmer  or  peasant  pays  the  landowner  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
duce,  and  twelve  days'  labour  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  «s  scarcely  a  single  manufactory  in  all  Bessarabia, 
unless  such  establishments  as  sixty-four  tanneries,  fifty-one 
candle  manufactories,  twenty-three  houses  for  boiling  soap, 
as  many  brandy  distilleries,  and  three  linen  and  woollen 
manufactories  of  no  great  extent,  deserve  to  come  under  the 
designation.  The  situati(ni  of  tbe  country,  with  reference 
to  ue  ISirkish,  Russian,  and  Austrian  markets,  and  tbe 
Iheilitin  of  eommunication  which  tbe  Damibe,  Pruth,  and 
Dniester  afli»d,  give  it  no  ineonsidemble  advantages  for  the 
exportation  of  its  produce ;  this  oonsista  ni  wines,  principally 
sent  to  Russia*  dried  plums,  ox-hides,  sheep-skins,  wool, 
wax  and  tallow,  maize,  fish,  and  salt.  In  the  year  1828. 
their  value  amounted  to  9560/.  (208.596  roubles),  farwarded 
by  sea.  and  232.077/.  (5,063,480  roubles)  by  land,  in  all 
241,637/. ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  importations  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  43,007/.,  viz.  10,124/.  (220,896  roubles) 
by  see,  and  32,878/.  (717.332  roubles)  b^  land.  (Berrbaus's 
Atuiait;  Cannabieh's  Europem  Sunta;  Hassd;  Vs£v»- 
loysky,  &o.) 

BESSA'RTON,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Ttefaizond,  on  tbe 
south-east  coast  of  tbe  Enxine,  a.d.  1389,  or,  according  to 
Bandini,  who  has  written  his  lifb  (4ta  Romo,  1777),  a.d. 
1395.  Ihe  former  time  rests  on  an  inscription  written  1^ 
himself  and  designed  fbr  bis  monument,  which  bears  the 
date  '  Annosalntis  1466.  ntatfs  7T,'  hot  the  lattwwwdsatv 
omitted  in  some  copies.  Having  removed  to  Constantinople 
he  de\'oted  himself  to  study  under  GeorRC  Chrysoeocces 
and  other  eminent  teachers,  and  while  yet  quite  young 
entered  the  strict  monastto  order  of  St.  Basil.  He  passed 
twenty-one  years  in  a  monastery  in  tbe  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  studied  under  tbe  philosopher  George  Gemistus  Pletho, 
Jit>m  whom  he  acquired  that  admiration  for  Plato  which  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1438  was  held  the 
council  of  Ferrara,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  union  of 
the  (Sreek  and  Latin  churches,  and  so  great  was  the  repu- 
tation of  Bessarion  for  learning  and  talent,  that  he  was  se- 
leeted  by  tbe  emperor  John  Paltsologus  to  accompany  him 
as  ime  of  tbe  conductors  of  the  conference  cn  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  and  before  he  set  ont  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  archbishop  Nieiea.  Both  at  Ferrara  and  after  the 
council  bad.  on  aceount  of  the  plague,  been  removed  to 
Florence,  Bessarion  eamestiy  exerted  himself  in  promoting 
tbe  union,  which  was  agreed  to  in  the  year  1439.  After 
the  close  of  the  council  he  returned  to  Constantinc^le.  but 
finding  himself  an  ol^eet  of  popular  enmity  on  account  oi 
his  eonduct  at  Ferrara  and  Florence,  and  having  in  the  end 
of  the  same  year  been  raised  to  the  cardinalate  by  Bugenius 
IV.,  be  settled  in  Italy.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  study, 
the  patronage  of  learned  men,  and  the  collecting  of  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  afterwards,  in  the  year  1468, 
presented  to  the  Venetian  senate,  and  which  formed  the 
bans  of  the  celebnted  library  of  St.  Mark.  Among  his 
contemporaries  and  associates  were  Valla,  Theodore  Gaaa, 
Philelphus,  A^ropulus,  Calderino^  and  George  of  Tnibi- 
ZMid.  He  was  raised  by  Nicholas  V.  to  the  aicbbishoprie 
of  Siponto.  In  1449  that  pontiff  created  him  cardinal  biuop 
of  Sabina,  and  in  the  same  year  translated  him  to  tbe  see 
of  Tusculum  or  Fraeoati.  In  1463  Pius  II.  conferred  on 
him  the  emp^  title  of  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

In  1455.  on  the  death  of  Nicholas  V.,  it  is  thought  that 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  pontificate  but  for  the 
intriffues  of  Caxdinal  Alain,  who  represented  tha»  it  would 
be  a  deep  disgtaoo  to  the  Latin  ehuRh  ifthe  holy  see  shouM 
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be  iUMi  by  i.  Greek.  On  the  leath  of  Pft«l  U.  in  Ufl  it 
M  Hid  that  he  wimld  han  been  elected  pope  if  he  would 
k».it  eoniented  to  piuohHe  the  •unport  (x  Cardinal  Onini 
by  ao  uojuat  iwomiae.  No  cradft  a  due  to  the  storr  that 
his  r^eetton  vas  owing  to  the  reflual  ef  Nieholaa  P«ot, 
hii  eoDclavist,  to  admit  certain  oardinalB  into  bis  cell.  In 
the  teign  of  Nibbolas  V.  Benarion  held  for  Ave  jreara  the 
^ce  cile^tA  at  Bologna,  the  dutiei  of  which  he  ditchai^ed 
wiUi  much  ap^ause.  He  was  abe  emplojred  on  soTeral 
embassies,  the  last  of  which,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
reeoooiling  Louts  XI.  of  France  and  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy, 
is  said  to  have  occasioned  his  dea^i  through  vexation  at  the 
insulting  behaviour  of  the  king  of  Fraooe.  On  his  wajr 
baok  to  Rome  he  died  »t  Ravenna  a.  d.  1478.  His  works 
on  various  sutyeeta  are  nuiberous,  some  of  which  have  been 
published,  and  others  ffitist  only  in  manuscnpt.  (See  a 
eatalogttfl  in  Nioeron's  '  Mtmoires  pour  servir  it  THistoira 
deaHommesIllustm  dans  la  RfipublitfuedesLetties.)  The 
most  oele1»at«d  are  hia  Latin  Urantlation  of  the  '  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenopbon that  of  the  *  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle 
and  hia  treatise '  Contra.  Galaraniatorem  natonis,'  which  is  a 
controversial  tract  written  agaiDBtGewge  of  Trebixmd,  who 
liad  eDdsavoured  to  exalt  Aristotie  by  decrying  Plato. 
This  tract  has  been  three  times  published  in  1469,  and  by 
Aldus  in  1503  and  1610.  Besaarion's  character  Stands 
nigh  both  for  talents  and  conduct,  but  his  best  daisa  to  our 
esteem  rests  on  his  diligence  in  preserving  the  remains  of 
Greek  literature.  As  a  collector  of  manuscripts  he  was 
indefatigable,  and  equally  so  in  procuring  their  multiplica* 
tion  by  transcription.  A  catalogue  of  those  whtoh  he  pos- 
sessed, as  well  as  of  his  printM  books,  may  be  found  in 
Tomanni's  BiNiotheom  VtnettBt  &o.,  UtioL,  IfiftO. 

The  authorities  fbr  the  eveDts  of  his  life  are  quoted  by 
bandinit  »nd  Iqr  Hody,  *  De  G^iada  lUnstribiiSt'  &c.  to  whom 
the  resdar  is  r^rrad  for  ftirthtt  information.  See  alio  the 
article  in  the  Bioff.  Vmv. 

BESSIN,  a  district  in  the  former  provinoe  of  Normandie 
in  France,  of  which  ]^yeux  was  the  capital.  [See  Bayxux.] 
BETA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
ChenopotleM,  among  wbioh  it  is  known  by  its  having  large 
succulent  roots,  and  a  green  calyx  united  halfway  to  a  hard 
rugged  nut.  The  species  are  found  in  Europe,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  the  western  parts  of  Asia ;  ibur  are  cultivated 
as  esculents,  the  others  are  mere  weeds ;  we  shall  only  oc- 
cupy ourselves  with  the  former. 

1.  Seta  vtUgaria  (common  bebt)  is  said  to  be  found  in 
a  wild  state  awng  the  wh^e  of  the  sea-coast  of  tlw  Medi- 
terranean* and  in  Egypt ;  it  is  bovever  diiefiy  known  as  a 
plant  cuMvatad  in  garaenit  for  ita  earroMUie  sweet  and 
tender  rootst  SevenL  sorta  are  mentioned  by  writers  on 
gardening,  varying  in  the  stie,  form*  colour,  and  ftweetneaa 
of  their  roote  t  of  these  however  two  are  much  more  worth 
oultivatin^  than  the  others,  namely,  the  maii  red  and  long 
yellow  varieties ;  they  are  the  most  delicatet  thb  swbetesti 
and  have  the  richest  colour  when  sorved  at  table.  Th« 
French  call  them  the  red  and  yellow  beete  of  Castelnau- 
dary,  from  a  plaoe  where  the  races  are  preserved  pure  with 
extraordinary  oare.  Beet-roots  can  only  be  obtained  in 
perfectioD  in  a  rich  light  sandy  soil,  through  which  they  oan 
readily  penetrate ;  in  stony  or  stiff  situations  the  ntota  be- 
come forked,  and  are  deprived  of  their  succulence.  The 
seeds  an  sown  in  drills  or  in  beds,  sA  the  end  of  March  or 
beginning  of  April,  and  are  tobeveU  covMedwith  soil; 
the  jdants  are  to  be  tbmned  to  the  distance  of  a  foot  apart ; 
in  September  the  note  may  be  takmi  up,  and  should  be 
packed  in  sand  in  some  dry  place  out  of  the  reach  of  &ost. 
In  this  country  beet  is  chiefly  employed  «s  an  ingredient 
m  salads,  after  having  been  boiled  tUl  it  is  tMideri  but  iti 
other  countries  it  is  usually  eaten  slioed  in  vinegar  and  ml, 
or  mixed  with  slioes  of  cold  boiled  onifms. 

■i.  Beta  altieeima  (mangel  wurzel)  is  a  much  larger  and 
coarser  plant  than  the  common  beet,  from  which  it  is  prin- 
cipally known  by  its  roots  being  marked  internally  with 
zones  of  red  and  pink  or  white.  Its  native  country  is  un<- 
known ;  by  some  it  is  reckoned  a  mere  variety  of  the  com- 
mon beet,  but  this  is  scarcely  probable,  consideripg  that  it 
u  pwmanently  reptodueed  fiwn  seed;  others  state  that  it 
is  a  hybrid  between  the  oommon  and  chard  be^  oar  third 
sort,  of  wnioh  however  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability. 
Ikngel  wunel  is  an  olf}act  of  extensive  cultivation  ftir 
feeding  oatile ;  its  leaves  afford  a  very  nutritious  food  for 
idl  kinds  of  live  stook,  and  the  roots,  from  their  extreme 
axe  by  naqy  ftwmen  considered  the  most 


v^aUe  of  ^  the  wmultund  planu  aptfe  wUeh  wUi 
an  ftd  in  winter,  ^ey  however  nquire  to  b«  pnsenid 
ftom  ftoa^  and  an  better  adapted  to  warm  dimatos  aart 
a  light  tieh  si^  than  to  colder  latitndM.  In  eahtni. 
ing  the  tnangd  wnml,  it  wlU  be  ftund  advantageoai  Is 
soak  the  seeds  in  water,  till  they  are  just  begfnmug  to  gst> 
minate,  and  then  to  sow  them,  taking  cars  Aitthqr  an 
nwedily  covered  ia  with  soil ;  for,  from  the  bony  Uttore  of 
the  seeds,  it  will  often  happen  that  they  will  lie  some  weeks 
in  the  sdl  befwe  they  bedn  to  grow,  by  which  Suable 
time  is  lost,  or  that  ther  will  fail  attegetbsr ;  esj^eda&j  if 
the  weather  should  be  ary,  as  it  often  is  at  the  time  (rf  sow. 
ing,  which  ia  the  middle  of  May.  Independently  of  tbeii 
use  for  cattle,  mangel  wurxel  roots  have  been  ettenitnly 
employed  in  the  manufw^re  of  sugar.  They  are  btill  extea- 
sively  employed  in  France  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  ,* 
and  an  attempt  hat  Utely  been  made  tai  Kent  to  vie  mm 
for  distillation.  For  these  purposes  the  common  ted  ttd 
white  tnangel  wunel  will  periius  be  found  best  laitel  in 
Ibis  oottnti^,  in  aonnqnene*  of  its  hardniess,  and  tite  mtt 
weight  per  acre  wliKli  it  will  afford ;  but  Ae  ¥Vsn«h  ban 
preforred  a  perfeeUy  white  kind,  wbioh  is  said  ta  exossd  the 
linmer  in  nutritive  priipcrtfes,  in  the  {Hopertion  of  tvD  to 
one ;  they  also  gtow  a  sort  with  white  roots  and  s  p&rpla 
crown>  and  another  white  within,  and  yellow  on  the  outsiaa. 
The  yellow  field-beet,  which  has  been  a  good  deal  ciilti> 
vated  in  this  country,  is  awamtly  a  variety  of  Iteta  vd 
gmrie,  end  ia  too  unproduenn  ill  biM  situations  to  beat 
oohiparison  with  the  others. 

3.  Beta  qfcla  (ofaord-beet)  il  inftrier  to  the  two  Isit  ia 
the  nze  of  its  roots,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  ^i^MSsof 
the  ribs  of  ita  leaves*  trhteh  an  while*  yelkw*  gnea,  mngt 
coloured,  or  deep  crimson*  in  diibrent  varieties.  Itiinda- 
Tatod  like  the  oommon  beeW  but  the  leaves  fl&ly  trs  used 
in  soups*  or  thetr  ribs  are  out  out  and  stewed  like  searkafl. 
They  mive  however  an  earthy  taste,  which  it  is  not  in  dia 
power  of  cookery  wholly  to  remove,  on  which  account  thn 
are  Uttle  esteemed,  llie  French  c^l  this  speciH  Pobrte  a 
eardeB  ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to  Fianeb  ftoB 
Portugal ;  but  ita  native  station  is  unknowb. 

4.  Beta  mariitma  (sea-beet),  unUka  the  tbtee  last»  is  t 
prostrate  plant,  with  nnraerous  entangled  Iwtnches,  and  a 
tough  woody  root  It  is  found  abundantly  on  many  pun 
of  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  is  a  codiiDon  Eu- 
ropean shore-plant,  preferring  a  chalky  soiL  Its  leaves  an 
small,  ovate,  deep  green,  crenelled,  nUlwr  shatp-pointed. 
flat,  succulent,  uid  placed  on  long  stalks.  lunowenara 
green  uid  arranged  in  spikes,  each  bc^  subtended  by  s 
small  leafy  bract  It  is  a  pennnial,  uil  «»  of  the  nmt 
valuable  fdants  known  for  spinach ;  ita  laaves  «he»  dte«aa 
an  extremely  driioate  and  well-ftavoured,  and  esstty  rs- 
dnoed  into  that  pulpy  substanae  wbidi  constitutes  ths  grtal 
merit  of  good  siHuacb.  It  thrives  in  a  garden  witheut  say 
sort  ai  care,  and  is  rather  a  handsome  plant  whfen  gtowiog 
among  rubbish,  for  its  leaves  are  a  particularly  rich  gre^ 
and  not  liable  to  be  scorched  by  toe  son,  or  te  be  injuiM 
much  br  insects.  It  ia  ibcreased  fay  seedSi  whic^  it  fis)^ 
in  abunaanee. 

In  tuese  planto,  as  in  ail  others  with  succulefat  nottt 
the  saccharine  quahty  of  the  latter  is  most  eoncentritid 
winter.  As  aoon  as  the  leaves  be^  to  grow  in  spring,  tbs 
sngar  gradualh  and  very  rapidly  diminisbes. 

BBTGHOUANA*  or  BETJUANA.  ii  the  (ienenl  nsas 
of  a  nation,  or  nee  cX  paotde,  conilating  (rf  naiiy  tribot 
who  inhabit  the  interior  of  Sotitiiem  Africa,  nordi  of  tu 
GFatiep,  or  Great  Orange  river,  and  between  tsf  arid  Sr*- 
long.  A  wide  desert  separetes  Uiem  te  the  westwaid  Qoa 
the  Namaqua  Hottentota.  and  ftom  ^  Damman  Cafliei, 
who  live  farther  N.W.  near  the  Adantie.  To  the  »st*^ 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  parallel  toibflooartot 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  at  ^  distance  of  sbrty  or  ogbtf 
miles  from  it  separates  the  Betehouanas  from  the  mai^M 
CaSiee  of  Dalsgoa  Bby,  and  fran  thedominioDScfluig 
Tchaka,  the  chief  of  the  Vatwahsi  or  Eoolas.  To  (heii«». 
they  extend  to  belween  the  27th  and  28tfa  paraUel.  vbnt 
they  border  on  the  Koranna  Hottentots,  who  inhsb^ttbs 
northern  bank  of  die  Oariep*  the  Griqnas*  or  Bastard  ilot- 
tentoto  of  Kkwrwater,  and  the  Bnahesitien  who  roam  abmC 
the  upper  Or  eastern  courbe  of  tbeOaiiep.  The  limits  d 
the  Beichouana  to  the  N.  and  N.B  an  not  known.  Hot 
of  the  rivers  of  the  Betcfaouana  country,  as  yet  kM*°" 
such  as  the  Moloppd  the  Kunudati,  &c..  appear  to  be  aSa> 
enta  of  the  Gariep  river;  bat  thoae  of  the  MooMAKe  we 
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tsnnb  tba  N.E-.  snd        wre  suppoied  to  be  afloeBts  of 

King  Greorge's  river  that  runs  into  Dalagoa  Bay.  The 
country  itsen  is  a  vast  table-land  stretching  across  the 
middle  of  the  continent,  and  the  ridge  of  mountains  above 
mentioned  divides  the  waters  that  run  westward  into  the 
Gariep  from  those  which  flow  by  tbe  Mapoota  and  Koglish 
riven  into  palagoa  Bay.  (See  a  letter  iVoin  Captain  Owen, 
R.N.,  survejed  tbe  coast  of  Dalagoa  Bay,  quoted  by 
6.  l^oniman  in  hit  Traveb  aad  AtbfmtttrM  in  SoutMeru 
iJHeBkt  Xond.  1827.)  The  Betchonaoa  are  CalA^s,  and 
they  resemble  the  sonthem  Caffivs,  or  the  Amakosa  and 
Amatymba  tt^bes,  who  border  on  the  colony  of  the  Cape, 
tliey  fire  copper  coloured,  and  some  are  of  a  bronze  hue, 
bvt  in  general  they  are  not  so  swarthy  as  the  southern 
C^Bna ;  they  are  w4l  made,  have  not  unpleasant  features, 
and  are  equally  distinct  in  their  appea^^ce  and  habits  from 
the  Hottentots  as  from  the  pe^ro  tribes.  Like  the  other 
Cafies,  they  practise  circumcision,  are  polyganiidts,  and 
have  DO  fiurin  of  worship.  The  Betchouana  or  Sicbuana 
language,  as  it  is  called  by  some,  seems  to  be  spoken  by  all 
tiie^  tnbe^  and  although  different  from  the  Amakosa  or 
tonlhera  Cafire  dialect,  it  appears  to  have  considerable 
lAnity  to  It.  (See  6.  Thompson.)  The  Pammara,  who  ace 
also  a  tribe  of  Cafllres.  are  said  to  speak  the  Betchouana 
language.  Liohtenstein  (1805),  BurobelUU13).  the  Rev. 
John  Campbell  (1813).  and  G.  Thompson  (1823).  have 
given  vocabularies  of  the  Betchmiana  language,  tts-souods 
are  said  to  be  full  toned  and  s(^,  and  wimout  that  unplea- 
sant clattering  uf  the  Hottentot  tongueu 

The  Betchouana  tribe  best  known  to  us  is  that  of  the 
llacfiappee,  or,  according  to  Thompson,  Maehlapee,  whose 
chief  town,  Lattakoo,  or  Letakoon,  has  been  visited  by  the 
travellers  above  mentioned  since  tbe  beaiuning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  The  country  of  the  Machuipee  lies  north  of 
that  of  the  Griquas.  where  is  the  well-known  missionary 
lettlement  of  lUaarwater,  north  of  the  Great  Orange  river. 
About  seventy  miles  from  Klaarwater,  northward,  is  a  range 
of  hills  called  Kamhaoni.  Bwing  passed  these,  one  enters 
the  country  of  the  BetchofiaQa,  Tho  old  town  of  Lattakoo, 
vhidt  was  visited  by  Lichtenstein.  Burchell,  and  Campbell, 
lay  in  a  i^ua  about  fifty  mile«  to  the  vorth-east  of  these  nills, 
and  in  24°  40  S.  long.,  and  37°  1(K  S.  lat  But  afterwards 
^  people  removed  to  a  new  site,  ftve  miles  to  the 
N.E-  of  old  Lattakoo,  on  the  further  o(  uortH  bank  of  the 
Lattakoo  river.  This  is  the  Lattakoo  visited  by  Thomp- 
son in  1823.  Lattakoo  is  said  0  contain  1500  houses,  and 
between  7000  and  SOOO  inhabitants.  The  houses  are  built 
in  clusters,  irregularly  grouped,  each  cluster  being  under 
the  authority  of  an  elder  or  chief,  subordinate  to  tbe  king. 
The  houses  are  circular  and  divided  into  several  apart- 
ments ;  the  partition  walls  are  made  of  sticks,  neatly  plas- 
tered over  with  a  compoaition  of  sandy  clay  and  the  fresh 
manure  of  cattle-pounds,  and  grass  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  appear  to  make  a  very  tenacious  kind  of  cwnent 
The  roof  is  conical,  and  runs  iqi  to  a  yoint  \  it  is  made  of 
straw  or  zeeds,  and  it  pioieets  over  oa  even  sidei  the  eaves 
being  supported  at  the  height  of  four  Ave  feet  trnm  the 
ground  by  posts  made  of  the  tough  stems  of  trees,  Imvtng 
betweeo  them  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  house  a  sort  of  v»- 
randa.  In  the  latter  bouses  Uie  roof  coven  a  space  of 
ground  of  i^bout  twenty-six  feet  io  diameter.  The  house  is 
situated  in  the  middle  of  a  much  laigor  area  or  court,,  eu- 
elo«cxl  ail  round  by  a  strong  circular  fence,  from  five  to  seven 
feet  hi^h,  and  two  and  a  half  feet  Uiick  at  the  bottom,  gra- 
dually diminishing  in  thickness  to  about  one  joat  at  the 
top.  This  fence,  which  is  made  of  straight  twigs  and 
«Biall  bvanehes  earefuUy  istarwoven,  fhrms  a  eloae  and  firm 
dd!B«ee.  One  doorway  only,  wide  enoHgh  ^ss  a  ungle 
pewm,  leads  into  theeeiirt,and  is  closed  at  night  by  a  rude 
wicker-door.  A  smaller  house  for  servants  and  a  horse- 
raem  are  often  found  witiiin  the  enelosure,  detached  from 
the  &arily  bouse.  Mn^  neatness  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played in  the  building  of  these  dwelhngs,  which  are  kept 
remarkably  c)ean.  as  veil  as  the  streets  or  spaces  between 
HSMt  various  houses.  The  task  of  building,  enclosing,  roof- 
if^.  flco.(  derolves  chiefly  upon  the  women.  The  houses  of 
tfte  poor  are  made  in  the  same  form,  only  smaller ;  some- 
limca  they  consist  of  only  a  conical  roof  resting  on  the  floor, 
witnont  aiiy  opening  for  windows.  All  Betcbooana  towns 
ate  built  aAer  the  same  manner.  Mateebe,  the  king  of  the 
liacblapee,  some  time  previous  to  Thompson's  visit,  in 
1823.  had  removed  with  one  division  of  his  tribe  to  the  town 
of  Kuruman  about  thirty-five  milos  S.W.  of  Lattakoo,  leaving 


in  the  lattei  place  a  subordmate  chief.  Korumso  is  stated 
by  Thompson  to  contain  fiom  8090  to  10,090  inhabitants, 
and  is  built  in  the  same  manner  as  lattakoo.  A  mis- 
sionary station  was  established  at  Kummui  when  Thomp- 
son vinted  it,  and  the  missionaries  were  kmdly  treated  by 
Mateebe.  The  river  Kuruman  runs  through  tbe  country 
in  a  8.W.  direction,  and  joins  the  Ghiriep ;  out  during  the 
neater  part  <rf  the  year  it  ik  almost  dry,  and  its  water  loses 
nsslf  m  tbe  sands,  like  most  of  the  atreamft  in  tbe  Bet 
ebovnaa  eountty.  In  June,  1823,  Lattakoo  was  invaded  by 
the  Iflantatees,  a  roving  tribe,  or  rather  ccAection  of  fhgitives 
eoming  flrom  the  eastward,  who  having  been  driven  two 
years  before  \n  Tchaka  flrom  their  own  country  near  tbe 
banks  of  the  Mapoota  river,  crossed  the  ridge  of  monntains 
where  the  Qariep  has  ita  sources,  and  threw  themselves 
upon  the  Betchonana  cpuntry.  They  took  first  a  northern 
dueetion,  and  attacked  the  Hoorootzee,  a  numerous  Bet- 
chouana tribe,  about  200  miles  N.B.  of  lattakoo,  and  sacked 
and  burnt  their  capital  Kurrechane,  in  25°  SO'  S.  lat.,  and 
ST'  E.  long.  Kurrechane  is  said  to  have  been  a  much 
lai^  and  more  populous  town  than  Lattakoo.  Tbe  Man- 
tatees  after  this  attacked  the  Vankeetz,  called  also  Nuaketsee 
by  Burchell  and  others,  a  poweriVil  and  warlike  tribe,  W.  of 
the  Moorootzee.  and  whose  capital  Melita  is  pUoed  about 
95"  IC  S.  lat,  and  M"  B.  long.  But  Makahba,  the  king 
ftf  the  Vankeetz,  fbll  by  surprise  upon  the  Mantatees  and 
drove  them  away  flrom  his  territory.  They  then  turned 
to  the  8.W.,  fell  upon  another  Betchonana  tribe  called  Ba 
robngs,  who  live  near  the  banks  of  the  Mashow  river.  (See 
the  map  Which  accompanies  Thompson's  Travel  ;  and  the 
map  of  South  Africa  in  John  Arrowsmith's  new  Atlas, 
Lortdon,  1835,  which  is  the  most  distinct,  and  appears  the 
most  accurate  of  any  yet  made  of  this  country.) 

After  devastating  the  country  of  the  Barotongs,  the  Man- 
tatees felt  upon  their  next  neighbours  the  Machlapee,  who 
fled  in  terror  from  Lattakoo.  Thompson  was  at  Kuruman 
at  the  time;  he  rode  to  Lattakoo  and  saw  the  host  of  the 
Mantatees  advance.  After  plundering  lattakoo,  the  in- 
vaders were  attacked  by  a  small  part^  of  Griquas  mounted 
and  armed  with  muskets,  who,  having  come  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Uieir  neighbonn  the  Hachlaitee,  fbll  npon  the  Man- 
tatees. killed  a  great  number  of  thmrbest  warriors,  and  so 
terrified  them  by  their  fire-arms,  that  they  retreated  east- 
ward again,  after  setting  fire  to  Lattakoo.  (See  an  in- 
terestmg  account  of  this  singular  campaign  in  Thompson's 
book.)  In  consequence  of  these  events,  the  Betchouana 
and  Mateebe,  and  his  tribe  in  particular,  seem  to  have  been 
'  impressed  with  a  higher  senile  of  European  superiority.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1823,  Mateebe  sent  bis  son  Feclu,  and 
;  one  of  his  subordinate  chiefs,  Teysho,  who  seems  to  have 
been  an  intelligent  old  man,  to  Cape  Tono,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Moff'at,  one  of  the  missionaries  from  Kuruman, 
The  two  Betchouana  appear  to  have  been  much  struck  by 
what  they  saw  during  their  visit. 

The  Betchouana  wear  a  covering  round  the  middle,  and 
occasionally  cloaks  made  of  skins  neatly  sewn  together. 
They  wear  caps  of  the  same  materials.  Tbe  women  wear 
several  aprons  one  above  the  other,  bracelets  of  copper  and 
heads.  The  Betchouana  work  copper  and  iron  \  they  make 
spades,  awls,  bodkins,  knives,  spears,  &c.  The  most  skilful 
smiths  are  said  to  be  at  Melita  in  the  Vankeetz  tribe :  the 
Lattakoo  people  are  very  inferior  to  them  in  handicraft. 
The  Moorootzee  are  also  very  skilful  io  several  kinds  of 
handicraft.  It  would  appear  that  arts,  industry,  and  social 
order,  arc  found  to  increase  progressively  as  we  advance 
north-eastward  beyond  the  Macblapee  country.  (SeeW.D. 
Cooley's  jWroicaV  in  the  Journal  of  tfu  Geographical  So- 
ciety, vol.  They  get  Uie  iron  and  copper  from  some 
distant  tribes  to  the  northward.  They  sow  millet  and 
beans,  and  other  vegetables.  They  also  dry  and  preserve 
several  kinds  of  fruit ;  hut  their  cattle  constitutes  their  ^ef 
property. 

The  Betchouana  seem  to  have  remained  ^r  a  long  time 
post  stationary  in  their  half-civilized  condition.  They  have 
an  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  hut  seem  to  have  no  distinct 
notion  of  bis  attributes ;  and  they  confound  the  principle 
of  good  with  the  evil  principle.  They  believe  in  sorcery 
and  wear  amulets.  With  regard  to  their  moral  character, 
Lichtenstem  gave  rather  a  favourable  view  of  it:  thtt 
judf^meats  of  Burdiell,  Campbell  {Ftrwt  Joumey,  1813r, 
and  Thompson,  are  more  severe.  These  last,  however,  re- 
fer chiefly  to  the  Machlapee  or  Letakoon  people,  who  are 
now  known  not  to  be  the  ^o^t  favou)[^^jj^m^<^of  the 
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BetofaouuM.  The  VankeeU  alio  appear  to  bear  the  cha- 
racter of  being  treacherous ;  but  Campbell,  in  his  Second 
Journey,  1830,  Tinted  Kunedume,  the  capital  of  the  Moor- 
ootiee,  vhom  he  descrfbet  more  ^Tourabiy.  With  regard 
to  industry,  the  Hoorootzee  seem  ihr  superior  to  the  more 
southern  and  western  tribes.  They  cultivate  tobaoco  and 
the  ftUEar-cane ;  they  paint  their  bouses ;  they  smelt  and 
^loy  the  oopper,  and  make  wire  and  chains  of  it;  they 
make  wooden  bowls,  spoons,  &c. ;  and  they  build  walls  ol 
masonrr.  The  Machlapee  are  orderly  and  decent  in  their 
outward  behaviour,  but  they  are  addicted  to  lying  and 
thievin);,  and  their  word  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Mur- 
der, aldiough  not  a  very  common  occurrence,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  looked  upon  as  criminal.  Their  wsmt  of  humanity 
was  exhibited  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hantatees,  when  they 
butchered  the  women  and  children  that  the  invaders  had 
left  behind.  Before  the  action  thev  showed  a  want  of 
courage,  and  had  it  not  been  for  tne  mwistance  of  the 
Griquos,  the  Hantatees  would  have  fbund  no  difficulty  in 
overrunning  the  whole  country.  The  Machlapee,  upon 
the  whole,  seem  to  be  inferior  in  bravery,  honesty,  and 
humanity  to  the  southern  Callres.  though  superior  to  them 
in  ingenuity  and  industry.  Their  women  appear  to  be  mo- 
dest, mild,  and  domestic ;  but  they  are  treated  harshly,  and 
are  looked  upon  as  inferior  beings :  most  of  the  hard  labour 
at  home  and  in  the  fields  falls  upon  them.  The  men  go 
often  out  upon  great  hunting  parties,  and  someUmes  also  in 
marauding  parties  against  their  neighbours.  There  is, 
however,  no  slave  tr^e  among  the  Betchouana.  but  the 
prisoners  they  make  are  kept  as  domeaac  servantit.  Both 
men  and  women  rub  their  bodies  with  grease  mixed  up 
with  a  red  mineral  powder,  which  gives  their  skin  a  shining 
and  gUttoring  appearanoau 

Euh  tribe  of  the  Betchouana  is  under  the  rule  of  an 
hn^tuy  king  or  chief,  but  his  authority  over  the  subordi- 
nate chiefii  seems  to  be  rather  loose.  In  cases  of  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  Mantatee  invasion,  they  convene  an 
assembly  of  all  the  warriors,  when  speeches  are  delivered 
in  succession  by  the  chiefs:  spedmens  of  their  oratory, 
which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  bombast,  are  to  be 
Juund  in  Thompson's  account.  These  assemblies  are  called 
Peetsho. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Betchouana  country,  most  of 
whose  tribes  are  known  to  us  only  by  name,  lies  east  and 
north-east  of  the  Machlapee  or  Lattakoo  territory,  and  be- 
tween that  end  the  sea-coast.  The  best  point  from  which 
to  explore  this  unknown  tract  seems  to  be  the  coast  of  Dala- 
goB  Bay.  from  which  the  Hoorootzee  country  lies  about 
260  miles  distant  west  by  north,  not  one-fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance by  land  from  Cape  Town.  The  Vankeetz  are  next  to 
the  Hoorootzee  to  the  westward.  The  intermediate  space 
between  the  Hoorootzee  and  the  mountains  near  the  coast 
is  occupied  by  the  Morremootzans,  whose  country  consists 
chiefly  of  plains.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Waritzi,  which 
flows  northward,  and  is  supposed  to  fall  into  the  Hori^ua, 
the  river  of  the  Hoorootzee.  An  expedition  for  the  object 
of  exploring  the  oounby  west  of  Dulagoa  Bay  has  been  sent 
out  lately  from  the  Cape,  but  we  have  as  yet  (1835)  no  ac- 
counts of  its  success.  (See  Repot  i  tM  Commil  qf  the 
Oeographical  Society  for  1834.) 

Beyond  the  Hoorootzee  to  die  north-east  are  the  Hak- 
ween.  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  the  southern  tribes,  even  to  the  Amakraa'on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Cape  colony.  It  is  from  the  Hakween 
that  the  other  tribes  obtain  by  exchange  much  of  the  copper 
and  iron  which  they  afterwards  manufacture,  as  well  as  the 
beads  which  serve  them  as  money,  and  which  last  the  Hak- 
ween obtain  from  the  Mahalosely  and  the  Mateebelay,  two 
other  numerous  tribes,  who  extend  north-east  towards 
Inhamban.  and  who  trade  with  the  Portuguese  of  the  coast 
of  Sofala.  These  two  last  tribes  are  described  by  ihe 
Hoorootzee  as  being  of  a  brown  complexion,  having  long 
hair,  wearing  clothes,  and  riding  on  elephants.  T\xsy  also 
trade  northward  with  Zumbo  on  the  Zambese  river.  (See 
Cooley's  Memoir,) 

BETEL,  the  leaf  of  an  intoxicating  kind  of  pepper.  [See 
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BETHANIA  ifii^avla),  according  to  Simon  (Onomas- 
ticum,  Nooi  Tettamenti,  42),        rfSf,  *  the  house  or  the 

place  of  lowliness,'  so  called  from  its  low  utuation,  which 
various  travellers  have  observed.   Lightfimt,  RdAod,  aiid 


others,  derive  it  from  vj^f  j^^,  •  the  house  or  place  of  dates, 

from  the  Talmudic  rT3VTM>  *  uuripe  date.'  (Otbon.  Lex. 
Rabb.  98.)  Many  names  of  places  in  the  Holy  Land  are 
compounded  with  the  wend  'house,  as  in  German, 
Miihlhausen,  Nordbauseu,  Scbaffhausen ;  and  in  Englisih 
names,  sn<>h  as  Limehouse.  Compare  the  Grermau  '  heim* 
in  Hochheim,  Hanheim,  Hildeaheim,  corresponding  to  tho 
English  *  ham*  in  Clapham,  Bgham,  Tottenham  -  the  termi- 
nation heim  is  equivalent  to  home. 

Bethania  was  fifteen  stadia  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  at 
the  Slot  of  Hount  Oliv^  On  the  site  of  Bethania  thm  is 
now  a  village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  where  the  house  of  Simoo 
the  leper  and  the  grave  of  Lazarus  are  shown.  (Uatt.  xxL 
17.  xxvi.  6;  Harii  xi.  1, 11,  IS;  Ijike  xix.  89,  xxiv.  50; 
Johnxi.;  Pococke,  Travels;  Richt.  fFalifahrt.  35;  Koria, 
Seite,  129;  Troilo.  ifnw,  373.) 

The  oldest  HSS.  read  in  John  L  28,  Bethania,  instead  of 
Betbabara.  Thi»  Bethania  was  another  place  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Possin  (^ncii.  Evtmg.  32)  has  ob- 
served that  the  names  Bethabara  and  Bethania  have  a  similar 
signification.  The  name  Bethbara,  iTQ  iT2  (Judges 
vii.  24),  seems  to  be  contracted  or  shortened  from  m^y 
iT3>  domue  transitta, '  the  house  of  passing  over  ;*  to  this 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Bethania  or  Bethany  is  nearly 
allied,  iTJK  /10>  '  the  house  of  the  ship,'  t.  e.  the  house 
the  ferry-boat.  (Pococke;  Paulus,  Cbiiim«fi<.iv.  129;  Pau- 
lus,  Sammlung,  i.  887;  Bolten,  Comment,  tojohni,  88; 
KOhndL  COfliiam<.iiL  151;Lucke,  Qmment.  to  Johnt  M  i 
Neuet  TMHe^ee  Joum.  iil  383 ;  Crome.  5et'<r%«,  L  8S, 
&c. ;  'Winer,  ReahDorterhueh,) 

BBTHESDA,  ^n^i<iia  (Eusebius  writes  MTDTI 
/lO  hotue  of  charity,  was  the  name  of  a  lank  or  pool, 
surrounded  with  five  nails  or  porches  near  the  sheep-gmte 
at  Jerusalem.  Tradition  now  points  out  this  tank  or  po(4 
near  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen,  at  the  east  side  of  the  moun 
tain  on  which  the  temple  stood,  where  there  is  an  emptj 
tank  120  feet  long,  and  40  feet  broad,  walled  round  with 
stones,  but  without  water.  Some  have  endeavoiired  to  ac- 
count for  the  healing  power  of  the  water  contained  in  this 
tank  by  its  mineral  properUes ;  others  (as  Theophylactus  in 
his  Commentuy,  and  Bichter,  4e  Balneo  Animaa  in  Z>t*- 
sertoHonOme  Med.  Gott.  1775,  4to.  p.  107,  fiu^)  by  the 
quantity  of  blood  whieb  ran  into  it  from  the  sacri&cas. 
Richter  says  that  the  healing  effect  of  this  water,  espociaUy 
in  nervous  disorders,  could  only  last  while  it  was  quite  fresh. 
This  he  mentions  in  reference  to  John  v.  3, 4 :  *  In  these 
porches  lay  a  great  number  of  impotent  folk,  of  blind,  halt, 
withered,  waiting  for  the  moving  of  the 'water.  For  an 
angel  went  down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  pool  and 
troubled  the  water :  whottoever  then  first  after  the  troubling 
of  the  water  stepped  in  was  made  whole  of  whatsoever  disease 
he  had.*  Some  have  ascribed  the  red  colour  of  this  water 
to  the  ochre  which  it  contained,  others  to  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  animals  ofiered  in  sacrifices.  Eusebius  describes  the 
water  in  the  pool  of  Bethesda  as  remarkably  red  (vapa^dCw; 
iTFfmvtr/iivov.)  (SeeHottiDger,(fePtmmi0eiA0idi0,TiKur, 
1705.  4. ;  E.  A.  Schulse,  In  den  BerUmetAen  vmnueweis 
Al>handltmgen  und  Urthaten.  II.  UedieimMeh-kermenett- 
titch-UntertwAungen,  p.  146,  &&;  Winer's  Warterbudi; 
(3esenii  Lexicon.) 

BETHLEHEM-JUDAH,  Ephrath,  or  Ephratah,  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  fhrni  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon  (Jos.  xix. 
1 5),  stands  on  a  rising  ground  about  six  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem.  It  never  was  a  town  of  large  size.  The  Dame 
DTT^  /TS.  Beth-lehem,  hotue  tjf  Anot^  indioates  probably 

the  fortuity  of  the  soil.   The  Sc^agint  write  B^&X*fa^  and 
Josepbus  B^Xe/m  and  BifdXic^  The  eariisr  name  ol  ^Beth- 
lehem was  n/lSSH*  Ephrathah  (Gen.  xxxv.  16,  19 ;  xlviii. 
T  T :  » 

7.) :  it  wu  fortified  by  Rehoboam,  vho  built  cities  for  de- 
fence in  Judah,  even  Bethlehem,  &c.  (2  Ctiron.  xi.  5,  6.) 
Bethlehem  was  the  birth-place  of  David,  and  also  of  Jesua 
Christ  The  Emperor  Hadrian  is  said  to  have  instituted 
rites  here  to  Adonis.  The  pious  Empress  Helena  built  a 
handsome  church  in  the  form  of  a  cmss,  over  the  grotto  in 
which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  bmn,  whidi  remains 
to  this  day.  This  church  was  much  embellished  \fs  Coi^ 
atantine,  and  the  interior  adorned  with  wosaie  work.  The 
bodjr  of  the  diurch  is  supported  by  fbrty  wlute  maibla 
Connthian  columns  in  four  rows:  oonnected  irith  the  build' 
ing  are  Ladu,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents.  The  i^Ac 
of  guarding  the  sacred  oradle  (ponted^out  as  a  tnltte  meinle 
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trough  placed  in  a  grotto  cut  out  of  the  rock)  baa.  it  ap- 
pears, often  changed  hands  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Latins, 
and  is  a  source  of  much  jealousy  between  the  monks  of 
the  two  creeds,  though  both  parties  willingly  join  in  its  de- 
i^ioe  when  threatened  hj  the  Mohammedans.  At  the  time 
of  Ali  Bey's  visit  there  were  only  about  twenty  monks  in 
the  Latin  convent.  The  whole  building  is  enclosed  by 
vails  of  great  strength  with  only  one  door,  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  fortress. 

The  population  of  Bethlphem  is  given  by  Ali  Bey  at  500 
families  ;  Volney,  about  1785,  estimated  600  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms;  and  Parsons  reckons  1500  Catholics,  1000 
Greeks,  and  a  few  Armenians  and  Turks.  The  village  is 
beautifully  sitT-ated;  the  country  around  is  richly  covered 
with  olives,  vines,  and  fig-trees,  end  a  small  rivulet  runs 
through  the  valley.  Browne  mentions  the  remains  of  a 
■tone  channel,  which  formerly  conveyed  the  water  from 
Sfdomoa's  pools  to  Jerusalem. 

There  are  shown  the  house  of  Simeon,  the  tomb  of  Ra- 
chel, the  welli  for  which  David  longed,  the  place  of  ^e 
NaUvity.  thefbuntains  of  Solomon,  the  cave  in  which  David 
cut  oS  Saul's  skirt,  the  wilderness  of  St  John,  and  the 
house  where  Joseph  was  warned  to  flee  into  Egypt  from 
the  wrath  of  Herod,  who  committed  the  atrocious  massacre 
«f  all  the  young  children  of  Bethlehem  in  his  anxie^  to  de- 
stroy one  who  he  feared  would  supplant  him  in  his  throne. 
The  village  of  the  shepherds  consists  of  a  number  of  caves 
still  used  as  a  retreat  for  cattle  and  shepherds  at  night 
The  village  retains  the  name  of  Beit-el-lahm,  Pococke 
mentions  a  singular  method  of  baking  with  hot-stones 
peculiar  to  this  place.  (Mariti's  HimeU^uist;  Fococke's, 
AU  Bey's,  Browne's,  Volney's,  Traoelt  in  Syria;  Justin. 
Trffph.  c.  78;  Hieron.  Ep.  24,  ad  Marcell.;  Euseb.  Dem. 
Eo.  vii.  4 ;  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41 ;  Origen,  Op.  i.  567 ;  Epiph. 
Haer.  51.  &c.;  Phocas, c.  27;  Protmmgel.  Jae.  c  18,  in 
Sibricii  Codex  ApoeryjA.  i.  105;  Bmesti  (^uscuta  Titeo- 
hgica,  59$,  seq.;  Spanhem,  Prase^  Domini  Nostri, 
BnoL  1695.  I2mo.;  'Wemsdorf,  J)e  BetMehemo  apud 
Hieronymum,  Viteb.  1769,  4to. ;  Verpoorten,  /hie.  Via- 
.  sfrtationum,  Coburg.  1739,  8vo.;  Abulfeda,  Syr.  88; 
Relandi.  Pal.  643,  &c.) 

BETHLEHEM.  There  are  several  smalt  towns  and 
villages  of  this  name  in  the  United  States.  Among  the 
most  important  is  the  Meravian  settlement  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  State  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Lehigh,  a  branch  of  the  Delaware,  fifty 
miles  N.  by  W.  from  Philadelphia.  The  buildings,  which, 
like  all  others  within  the  valley,  are  of  limestone,  have  the 
uniform  appearance,  and  are  laid  out  with  the  regularity, 
by  which  the  settlements  of  the  brethren  are  everywhere 
dutinguiahed.  The  inhabitants  are  aU  Hnavians,  and  have 
here  a  bishop ;  and  as  they  are  mostly  of  German  extnc- 
tion.  the  German  language  is  more  in  use  than  ^  English. 
English,  however,  is  taught  in  the  schools,  and  the  reli- 
gious services  are  performed  in  both  languages.  Besides 
church,  there  are  three  large  public  buUdings  in  the 
pbuse  ;  namely,  the  house  for  single  brethren,  that  lor  single 
nsters,  and  that  for  such  widows  as  are  unprovided  with  a 
house  of  their  own.  Connected  with  the  houses  of  the  single 
brethren  •od  sisters  respectively,  are  academies  for  boys 
and  girls  iltider  the  immediate  care  of  competent  teachers, 
and  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  minister  of 
the  place,  and  the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  fVatemity.  In 
the  bOTS*  school  instruction  is  given  in  the  Latin,  English, 
and  Grerman  languages,  and  in  arithmetic,  music,  draw- 
ing. Mtc. ;  the  girls  are  taught  the  usual  branches  of  know- 
kdjge,  with  the  English  and  German  languages,  histoid, 
geography,  mode,  and  every  thing  that  is  usually  taught 
m  a  female  boarding-school,  with  ue  exception  of  dancing. 
These  schook,  particularly  that  for  girls,  have  acquired  a 
very  high  repute ;  and  as  uiey  do  not  offer  their  advantages 
«KchuiTely  to  Moravians,  persons  of  different  religious  per- 
saasioiis  resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other 
towns  in  the  neighbouring  states,  often  send  their  children 
to  Bethlehem  for  education.  (Morse's  American  Qeogra- 
plty ;  Lieut.  FVancis  Hall's  Tremd*  in  Canada  ana  the 
United  States,  &e.> 

BETHPHAOE.  |||B  JTS  (pnuiounced  BethfXggi), 

komee  ^  Jtg*^  u  a  villi^  two  miles  fttm  Jerusalem,  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  whence  Christ  obtained  the  ass  on 
which  he  rode  into  Jemsalem ;  a  custom  which  was  and 
pariw|is  is  kept  up  at  fMvient  by  the  Latin  monks  of  Jeru- 
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salem  who  attend  to  the  city  their  superior,  clothed  m  hk 
official  habits  and  mounted  on  an  ass,  strewing  palm-leaves 
and  their  garments  before  him.  (Pococke,  &c.) 

According  to  Rauwolf  (p.  439)  there  were  in  fail  tims 
(A.D.  1574)  flg-trees  at  Bethphage.  According  to  Origenes 
ad  MalthiBum,  Bethphage  was  a  place  of  the  priests,  or  a 
sort  of  ecclesiastical  eommunity.  (See  Huet  m  Origenis 
Opera,  iii.  p.  743.) 

BETHUNE,  a  town  in  France  in  the  derartment  of  Fas 
de  Calais.  It  is  on  the  little  river  Lawe  or  Lave  (otherwise 
Brette  or  Bietre),  a  feeder  of  the  Lys ;  116  miles  N.  by  E. 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line ;  or  125  miles  by  the  road  through 
Peronne  and  Arras;  in  SO"  31' N.  lat.  and  2°  38'  E.  long 
from  Greenwich. 

This  town  is  not  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having  been 
scarcely  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  etevenui  cen- 
tury. At  that  period  it  was  a  lordship,  the  lords  of  which 
bore  also  the  title  of  ^t»u^  de  Saint- fVatt  ctArrae;  and 
it  continued  in  the  same  &mi1y  till  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  when  it  came  by  marriage  into  the 
hands  first  of  the  counts  of  Flanden,  and  afterwuds  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  Philippe  le  Hardi  (PhiUp  the  Brave)  son 
of  Jean  (John)  II.  king  of  France.  This  duVe  uchsnMd  it 
for  another  possession  with  the  count  of  Namur,  but  Philippe 
le  Bon  (Philip  the  Gtood)  duke  of  Burgundy,  grandsra  of 
Philippe  le  Hardi.  acquired  it  again  by  piuchase.  The 
lordship  was  united  to  the  county  of  Artois  by  Charles  son 
of  Philippe  le  Bon,  and  with  that  county  fell  by  conquest 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and  afterwaitu  by 
treaty  came  to  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Spanish  branch  of 
which  inherited  it  In  1645,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XXV., 
Bethune  was  taken  by  the  French,  under  Gaston  duks 
of  Orleans,  the  king's  uncle,  and  with  the  rest  of  Ar- 
tois was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
1659.  In  1710  it  was  taken  by  the  allies  under  die  duke 
of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eumne.  but  restored  to 
France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Previous  to  its  bst  cap- 
ture  the  fortifications  of  Bethune  had  been  augmented 
and  strengthened  by  Vauban.  (Expilty,  Dietionnaire  dee 
Gaulet.) 

The  town  is  of  a  form  nearly  triangular,  the  castle,  a  very 
irregular  structure,  occupying  one  of  the  angles.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  present  state  or  appearance  of  the  town ; 
Expilly.  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  describes  it  as  ill 
built  and  ill  paved ;  But  tlie  place  or  public  square  is  targe, 
regular,  agd  oandsome.  Before  the  Revolution  there  were 
sevn-al  religious  houses,  a  collegiate  church,  and  two  parish 
churches.  The  religious  houses  were  of  Capuchins  an<^ 
Recollets;  an  establishment  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  a 
college  under  their  direction ;  and  foor  nunneries,  vis.  two 
of  Fmndscans,  one  of  Annunciate  nuns,  and  one  of*  Les 
Filles  de  la  ^x.'  Then  were  also  an  hospital,  and  an 
endowed  school  for  poor  girls. 

The  trade  of  Bethune  is  benefited  by  the  navigation  of 
the  river  Lawe,  which  navigation  commences  here  and  con- 
tinues till  the  junction  of  the  Lawe  with  the  Lys.  There 
are  ten-yards,  breweries,  flour  and  oil  mills ;  earthenware 
is  also  made,  and  the  cheese  of  the  district  is  in  high 
repute.  Linen  cloth  is  also  a  very  considerable  article  of 
trade.  The  population  in  1832  amounted  to  6889.  It 
has  rather  diminished  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Bethune  is  Uie  capital  of  an  arrondissement  which  con- 
tains 346  square  miles  or  221,440  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
8  cantons  and  144  communes :  population  of  the  arrondisse- 
ment  in  1838,  131,849. 

BBTHY'LUS  (Zoology),  a  genus  formed  by  Cuvier,  and 
placed  by  him  under  his  second  order  of  birds  (Lee  Pnte- 
reaux),  in  the  first  tribe  iDeatirostree),  and  in  the  first 
family  (Lamadee).  He  says  that  there  is  but  one  species 
known  (Laniut  Levarianue  of  Shaw,  Lanitu  picatut  of 
Latham),  and  that  the  great  shrike  {Laniut  corvimu  tii 
Shaw)  approaches  it,  though  L.  eominut  has  the  IhU  mors 
compressed. 

vieillot  has  changed  the  generic  name  to  CVtfopu,  and 
Illiger  makes  it  a  Tangara. 

The  genus  is  thus  characterized  by  Vieillot ;  bill  short, 
robust,  swollen,  a  little  compressed  towards  the  end ;  upper 
mandible  notched  and  curved  at  the  point ;  gape  ciliated  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  quills  longest;  outer  toes  united  at 
their  base. 

I.e  Vaillant  has  figured  this  bird  fpl.  60)  under  the  name 
of  Pie  Pie-greiiAe.  White  and  black  are  the  onljr  colouis 
oFita  plumage,  distributed  ISkn  those  of  ^  mamuLlrUch 
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[t  in  said  to  resemble  in  miDtatare  in  Qui  ana  and  Bnsil, 

where  it  is  a  native. 

BETHY'LUS,  in  entomologjr,  agenus  of  hymenopteroua 
insects  of  the  family  Froctotrupidn .  its  principal  distinctive 
characters  are,  antennn  geniculated,  thirteen-jointed  in  both 
sexes ;  the  head  is  depressed  and  the  prolborax  very  elon- 

gate  and  ^mort  trianeular.   The  wmgs  have  only  one 
irge  marginal  odi,  not  doted ;  abdomen  conical,  legs  short, 
fenwwa  thick. 

These  Uttle  fimr-vinged  flies,  vhich  are  remarkable  for 
Oieir  large  depruwd  heads,  are  not  very  unlike  ants  in 
their  appeuance.  and  are  found  in  flowen  and  sometinjtes 
on  the  leavei  ot  shrubs,  to  wfaieh  they  resmt  in  search  of 
SDUJH  oatrapillars.  which  they  store  up  in  cells  to  nourish 
their  ftiture  pn^eny.  The  principal  haunts  of  these  in- 
sects are  dir,  sa^y  situations. 

Mr.  Haliday  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  spe- 
cies of  this  genus  in  the  seventh  nunww  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Magazine. 

BETLIS.   [See  Bbdlib.1 

BETCVNICA,  or  BETONV,  a  suppressed  genus  of  her- 
baceous plants,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Labiaia, 
[See  Stacbts  j 

BETRpTHMENT.  We  sometimes  hear  of  parties  beinf 
betrothed  to  each  other,  which  means  that  each  has  pledged 
his  or  her  iroih  or  truth  to  the  other,  to  entw  at  some  con- 
Tenient  tine,  flzad  or  nndetermined.  into  the  state  of  matii- 
mony.  It  now  has  seldom  any  other  meaning  than  that 
the  parties  have  engaged  themselves  privately,  stwoetimeB, 
though  it  is  presumM  very  rarely,  in  the  preaenoe  of  one  or 
more  friends  who  might,  if  necessity  of  doing  so  arose,  bear 
testimony  to  such  an  engagement  faiaving  been  entered  into. 
Even  the  rustic  ceremonies  which  heretofore  were  in  use  to 
give  some  kind  of  formality  to  such  contracts  seem  almost 
to  have  fallen  into  entire  disuae.  In  dntient  times,  however, 
tltere  were  engagements  of  this  kind  of  a  very  formal  nature, 
and  they  were  not  thought  unworthy  the  notice  of  the  great 
legislators  of  antiquity.  In  the  laws  of  Hoses  there  are 
certain  provisions  respecting  the  state  of  the  virgin  who  is 
betrothed.  In  the  Roman  law,  the  *  sponsalia,'  or  betroth- 
ment.  is  defined  to  be  a  *  promise  of  a  future  marriage.'  It 
oould  take  place  after  the  ^rties  were  seven  years  of  age. 
There  was  no  fixed  time  sAer  hetrothment  at  which  mar- 
rian  necessarUy  ibllowed,  but  it  might  for  vsrious  reasons 
l)e  deferred  for  several  years.  The  sponsalia  might  be  made 
without  the  two  parties  being  |H«&ent  at  the  ceremony. 
(See  Digut.  zxtu.  tit.  i.) 

The  canonists  speak  of  betrothing  and  of  marrying,  de- 
scribing the  former  aa  being  sponsalia,  or  espousals,  with  the 
verba  de  Juturo,  the  latter  with  the  verba  ae  prtBsenti.  In 
England,  there  is  no  doubt  that  formal  engagements  of  this 
kind  were  usual  down  to  the  time  of  the  Information.  One 
class  of  the  documents  which  have  descended  in  families 
who  hare  been  careful  in  the  preservation  of  their  antient 
evidences,  are  marriage-contractSi  which  are  generally  be- 
tween parents,  and  set  out  with  stating  that  a  marriage  shall 
be  solemnized  between  certain  parties  when  they  attain  to  a 
certain  age,  or  at  some  distant  period,  as  after  six  months  or 
a  year;  and  amongst  the  terms  of  the  contract  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  stipulations  respecting  the  apparel  of  the  future 
bride,  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  which  is  to  be 
provided  on  the  occasion.  When  these  contracts  were 
entered  into  by  Uie  parents,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  younger  parties  solemnly  plighted  their  troth  to 
each  other. 

The  late  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  who  was  very  learned  in  all 
matters  relating  to  the  popular  customs  of  our  own  and  other 
nations,  describes  the  ceremony  of  betrothment  Qllustra- 
tiom  of  Shaktffeare  and  qf  Antient  Manners,  vol.  i.  p.  i  08) 
as  having  consisted  in  '  the  interchangement  of  rincs~tbe 
kiss — the  joining  of  hands ;  to  which  is  to  be  added  the 
testimony  of  witnesses.'  In  France,  where  the  ceremony  is 
known  by  the  name  of  ^an failles,  the  presence  <^the  cure, 
or  of  a  priest  commissioned  by  him,  was  essential  to  the 
completeness  of  the  contract  In  England,  auch  contracts 
were  brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  law. 
Complaints  are  made  by  a  writer  about  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation, cited  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
Qttilies,  that  certain  superstitious  ceremonies  had  become 
I'onnected  with  these  engap;ciiients  ;  but  Mr.  Douce  was  un- 
able to  find  in  any  of  the  untient  rituals  of  the  church  any 
tirescrilwd  form  in  which  this  kind  of  espousals  were  to  be 
vlebrated.  The  church,  however,  undertook  to  punish  the 


Tulstiai  tike  contract  Whoever,  after  hetnthmeiit,  re- 
fiised  to  proceed  to  matrimony,  in  fade  eceleei^B,  was  l^ble 
to  excommunication  till  relieved  by  public  penance.  This 
was  taken  away  by  act  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33,  ana  the  aggrieved 
party  was  left  to  seek  his  remedy  by  an  action  at  common 
taw  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  church  also 
declared  that  no  kind  of  matrimonial  engagement  could  be 
entered  into  by  infknts  under  seven  years  of  age ;  and  that 
fttmi  seven  to  twelve,  and  in  the  case  of  males  to  fourteen, 
they  might  betroth  ^mselves,  but  not  be  contracted  in 
matrimony.  Further,  if  any  betrothment  at  all  took  place, 
it  was  to  be  done  openly,  and  this  the  priests  were  instmeted 
to  urge  upon  the  people  as  of  importanee. 

Bishop  Sparrow  (Rationale  on  the  CommonPrtwer, p. 203) 
regards  the  marriage  service  of  the  Church  of  England  aa 
containing  in  it  both  the  verba  de  fiituro  and  the  verba  de 
preeeentt,  or  as  being  in  fact  both  a  betrothment  and  a  mar- 
riage. The  first  he  finds  in  the  questions,  *  Wilt  thou  take,* 
Sec.,  and  the  answers, '  I  toili,' — attributing  to  the  wtad  tail, 
perhaps  erroneously,  the  sense  of  mtention  rather  than  of 
reeoluiion.  The  words  of  contract  which  ibllosr  are  the 
verba  de  preetenti. 

The  northern  nations,  including  the  English  and  the 
Scotch,  called  this  ceremony  by  the  expressive  term,  Aantf- 
^ting,  or  hand:faitning.  In  Germany  the  parties  are 
called  respectively  '  bride'  and  '  bridegroom,'  '  Ivaut'  and 
*  brautigun,*  from  the  tinfe  of  the  hetrothment  (verlobung) 
until  the  maniaffe,  when  these  de«gnations  cease. 

BETTERTON,  THOMAS.  This  celebrated  actor  was 
bom  in  August,  1635,  in  Tothill-street,  Westminster,  his 
fitther  being  at  that  time  under-cook  to  King  Charles  I. 
Evincing  early  a  love  of  liteiatun,  it  was  originally  the  in- 
tention of  his  parents  to  educate  him  for  one  of  the  liberal 
professions,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wan  frustrating 
this  design,  the  boy  was  at  his  own  request  apprenticed  to  a 
bookseller  named  Rhodes,  at  the  nan  of  the  Bible,  Charing 
Cross.  In  1659  Rhodes,  who  had  been  wardrobo-keeper  at 
the  theatre  in  Blackfiiaia  before  the  troubles,  obtained  a 
license  for  a  company  of  players  to  act  at  the  Cock-pit  in 
Drury-laoe,  and  nere  young  Bett«ton  commenced  his 
career  as  an  actor  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  performing 
vith  the  groatest  suoeess  in  aevml  <»  Beaumont  and 
netcher's  plays,  then  most  in  ftabim. 

In  1662  ne  was  engaged  by  Sir  William  Daraianb  and 
appeared  on  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  in  Sir  WDham's  new  play  the  '  Siege  of  Rhodes. 
His  performance  of  Hamlet  about  this  time  is  said  byDowns 
to  have  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  pitch.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  received  traditionally,  through  Sir  WilUam 
Davenant,  the  instructions  of  Shakspeare  himself  for  the 
representation  of  this  character.  Cibber,  Addison,  and  the 
author  of  'A  Lick  at  the  Laureat,*  all  concur  in  their  admi- 
ratioD  of  him  in  this  part.  The  last  particularises  the  scene 
with  the  ghost,  in  which  he  says  Betterton's  countenance, 
naturally  ruddy  and  sanguine,  would  turn,  with  the  violent 
emotions  of  amazement  and  honw,  *  as  pale  as  his  neck- 
cloth.' He  became  so  muck  in  fitvour  with  Charles  II. 
that  Cibtier  asserts  he  went  ov^  to  Paris  at  his  Monty's 
especial  command  to  study  the  French  stage,  and  introduce 
from  it  whatever  he  thought  would  improve  oar  own,  and 
that  it  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  moving  soenen;,  ad- 
though  some  writers  ascribe  its  introductim  to  Sir  WaUun 
Davenant 

In  1 670  be  married  an  actress  of  the  name  of  Saunderson, 

a  most  amiable  woman,  who  ranked  as  high  among  tiie 
female,  as  her  husband  among  the  male  penwmers.  Her 
Lady  Macbeth  was  consider^  one  of  the  most  admirable 
representations  on  the  stage.  So  great  was  the  esUmatioa 
in  which  they  were  both  held,  that  in  1675,  on  the  perform- 
ance of  Crowne's  pastoral,  called  '  Calisto,  or  the  Chaste 
Nymph,'  by  the  Princesses  Marv  and  Anne,  the  Duke  or 
Monmouth  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Betterton  were  employed  to  instruct  the  royal  and  noble 
amateurs  during  the  rehearsals. 

In  1692  Betterton  had  the  misfoHune  to  lose  all  hu  little 
savings  (which,  though  his  salary  is  said  never  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 42.  per  week,  had  amimnted  to  2000/.)  in  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  The  influence  of  the  Eui  of  Dorset 
obtained  for  him  shortly  afterwards  the  royal  license  for  a 
new  theatre,  which  he  was  speedily  enaUed,  by  the  voluntary 
subscriptions  of  many  peraons  of  quality,  to  end  within 
the  walls  oi'  the  Tennis  Court,  Lineoln's  Inn  Fields.  He 
opened  it,  April 30th,  1695, with CpagreveseonMdyor'Iin* 
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for  Lore,  which  wu  Tory  suoeeaifkil,  but  after  b  few  jean, 
tba  proflts  arising  from  the  theatre  proving  very  insignifi- 
eant.  and  Mr.  Betterton  growing  very  inflnu  and  sufibring 
continaally  from  the  gout,  he  r^red  at  once  from  manage- 
ment and  the  stage.  The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances 
being  known  to  the  publio,  it  was  detwmined  to  give  him  a 
beneflt,  and  on  Thursday  Oie  8th  of  April,  1709  (see  7%e 
Tbtffr,  NaL),  the  oomedy  of 'Love  Ibr  Love'  was  performed 
tor  timt  purpose,  Betterton  himself,  thoi^h  nearlywnreD^- 
fear,  siutaining  the  yoothflil  part  of  Valmtine.  The  cele- 
Iwated  performers  lb.  I>(m^t,  Mrs.  Bany  and  lbs.  Brace- 
gitdle,  who  had  quitted  the  stage  some  time  ]neviouB]y, 
acted  for  him  on  ttiis  occasion.  Congrave  wrote  a  prologue, 
.  and  Rowe  an  epilofme  (|mnted  in  his  works),  which  latter 
was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Barry,  who,  with  Urs.  Bracegiidle,  sup- 
portea  *  Old  Thomas,'  as  Betterton  is  called  in  iU  while  ap- 
plauses wer«  showered  upon  him  by  an  audience  almost  as 
numerous  bdiind,  as  it  was  before  the  curtain.  The  profits 
of  the  nieht  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  iOOl.  In  Sep- 
tember. Betterton  appeared  again  in  Hamlet,  a  particular 
notice  of  which  performance  is  given  in  the  *  IVtler,'  No.  71; 
and  Mr.  Owen  M'Swinny,  then  mananr  of  the  Opera 
House  in  the  Haymarket,  prevailed  on  hiu  to  perfttfm  oc- 
waimwlly  during  the  iidlowmg  winter.  On  Tmusday,  the 
13tb  of  April,  1710,  he  took  anotbor  benefit^  an  invitation 
to  which  was  kindly  published  in  the  '  Tatler  *  of  Tuesday 
the  11th,  No.  157.  On  this  occasion  he  enacted  his  cel»- 
brmtedpartofMelantiusinthe'lfaid's Tragedy.'  TheevenU 
however,  proved  fttal,  for  l»ving  been  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  gout,  in  order  to  prevent  disappointment  he  made 
use  of  some  outvard  applications,  which  reduced  the  swelling 
and  enabled  him  to  walk  on  the  stage  with  one  foot  in  a 
slipper ;  but  the  violence  of  the  remedy  drove  the  distemper 
into  his  head,  which  a  few  days  afterwards  terminated  his 
existence  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried 
on  Tuesday,  May  Snd,  1710,  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster, 
with  much  cerem<my,  accwding  to  the  '  Tatler'  for  Thurs- 
day. May  4th,  No.  187.  *  Bueh  an  actor  as  Mr.  Betterton,' 
wKvm  the  essayist,  'ought  to  be  recorded  with  the  same  re- 
spect  as  Roscius  among  the  Romans.*  Gibber  says, '  He 
was  an  actor  as  Shakspeare  was  an  author,  both  without 
competitorB,  formed  for  uie  mutu^  assistance  and  illustrar 
tioa  at  each  other's  genius.'  As  a  man  he  is  said  to  have 
been  modest,  ^ite,  generous,  benevolent,  of  a  cheerful 
temper,  with  a  nous  reUaQce  upon  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
Tidenca.  Dirden  mentions  his  judgment  honourably  in  his 
pnCace  to  *  Don  Sebastian.'  and  Rowe  acknowledges  his 
obli^tuHtB  to  him  in  his  *  Life  of  Shakspeare,'  Betterton 
having  made  a  journey  into  Warwickshire  ezinessly  to  ob- 
tain information.  Pope  admired  him  exceedingly,  and 
painted  bis  portrait  in  oil,  which  is  said  to  be  still  presnred 
■t  the  Earl  of  Mansfield's,  Caen  Wood.  The  Icdlowing  mi- 
Bttie  and  cnriouB  deaeripCion  of  his  perstm  towards  the  dose 
at  his  life,  is  eiven  by  Aothony  Aston,  in  a  pam^tet,  en- 
titled *  A  brief  Sopplement  to  Golley  Gibber,  Esq.,  his 
lives  of  the  late  famous  Actors  and  Actresses,'  8vo. : — 

*  Mr.  Betterton,  although  a  superlative  ^x>d  actor,  laboured 
Boder  an  ill  figure,  being  clumsily  made,  having  a  great 
bead,  a  short  thick  neck,  stooped  in  the  shoulders,  and  had 
ftt  short  arms,  which  he  rarely  lifted  higher  than  his  sto- 
mach. His  left  hand  fii^quently  lodged  in  his  breast,  be- 
tween his  coat  and  waistcoat,  while  wi^  his  right  he  pre- 
pared his  speech;  his  actions  were  few  but  just;  he  had 
little  eyes  and  a  broad  face,  a  little  pock-fretten,  a  corpulent 
body,  and  thick  legs  with  large  feet ;  he  was  better  to  meet 
than  to  follow,  for  his  aspect  was  serious,  venerable,  and 
majestic,  in  his  latter  time  a  little  paralytic;  his  voice  was 
lew  and  grumbling,  yet  be  could  tnne  it  1^  an  artful  climax, 
which  enforced  universal  attention,  even  fiom  the  fopa  and 
orange-girls ;  he  was  incapable  of  dancing,  even  in  a  coun- 
try-danee,  as  was  Mrs.  Burry,  but  their  good  qualities  were 
more  than  equal  to  their  deficiencies.' 

Mr.  Betterton  wrote  and  altered  serarat  dramatic  pieces 
(see  Siograph.  Dram.),  but  none  of  them  have  kept  posses- 
sion  of  the  stage.  Queen  Anne  settled  a  pension  upon  his 
widow,  w  ho  survived  him  only  a  year  and  a  half;  grief  for 
the  lofts  of  her  husband  deprived  her  of  reason. 

(Colley  Gibber's  Lives  ami  Apology  ;  Companion  to  ihe 
P^tf-hou9«i  Bio^raph.  Dram. ;  8^  Richara  Steele  and 
Addison  in  The  Tatler;  Gait's  Lives  of  the  Actors,  ^c) 

BBTTINELLI,  SAVERIO,  was  born  at  Mantua  in 
1718,  and  studied  at  Bologna,  where  Reentered  the  order 
if  tba  ^esnils  Iti  17S6.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Brescia, 


and  there  became  aequsinted  with  Matzachetli,  Duranti, 
Cardinal  Quirini.  and  other  learned  men,  whose  conversation 
encouraged  him  in  his  literary  pursuits.  In  1744  he 
turned  to  BoI<^a.  where  he  frequented  the  society  of 
Manfredi,  Zanotti,  Ghedini,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
that  eitf.  In  1748  he  was  sent  to  Venice,  wlwre  he  became 
likewise  intimate  with  the  literary  men  of  that  place,  who 
used  to  assemble  frequently  in  his  oelL  Bettiiielli  wrote 
a  little  poem  in  lenemhranes  <^  them,  wbieh  he  s^led 
'  Pamaso  Veneto.'  In  1781  be  was  sent  to  Panna,  as  di- 
m^tn-  of  the  studies  in  the  ooll^;e  of  the  nobility  in  that 
city.  He  there  eonoeiTsd  the  idea  of  his  principal  work,  on 
the  revival  <rf  literature  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  complete  for  many  years  afUv. 
In  1 765  he  travelled  through  part  of  Germany  to  Strasburg 
and  Nancy,  as  tutor  to  the  two  sons  of  Prince  Hohenlohe. 
Towards  the  end  of  1757  he  accompanied  the  princess  of 
Parma  to  Paris ;  he  afterwards  visited  Normandy,  and  then 
went  to  the  court  of  King  Stanislaus  at  Nancy,  who  wai  a 
patron  of  literary  men,  and  who  chained  Bettinelli  with  a 
commiisiim  tot  Voltaire,  relative  to  hau  a  million  of  francs 
which  ToltMre  intended  to  employ  in  Lorraine.  Voltaire 
was  then  living  at  the  Deliees,  a  country-seat  near  Genera, 
from  wbenoe  he  soon  after  ranoved  to  nmey.  HereoeivBd 
Bettuwni  with  great  kkidness,  and  oftenraids  oeeaaionally 
corresponded  with  him.  One  of  Voltaire's  letters  to  Betti- 
nelli, dated  March,  1 760,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
was  published  for  the  first  time  in  Ugoni's  biography  of 
Bettinelli*  In  this  letter  Voltaire  flatters  Bettinelli,  pro- 
fesses his  respect  for  the  Jesuits,  speaks  highly  of  England, 
abuses  in  coarse  terms  the  clergy  of  Geneva,  praises  the 
king  of  Prussia,  pities  the  fallen  state  of  France,  and  all 
this  in  his  usual  jocular,  satirical,  rambling  style,  sneering 
at,  and  displaying  his  wit  upon,  every  sutyect,  however 
so^ous. 

Bettinelli  returned  to  Parma  in  1759.  In  the  same  year 
be  went  to  Verona,  where  he  remained  till  1 767,  spending  a 
great  part  of  his  time  in  a  peasant  country-bouse  belongiDg 
to  the  Jesuits  near  Verona.  He  &em  wrote  his  *  ItisOTgi- 
mento  d'ltalia  negli  Btu^j*  nelle  Art!  e  nei  Gostumi  dopo  i! 
Mille,*  which  he  published  in  177S,  just  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  order  of  Jesuits.  On  his  return  to  his  na- 
tive Mantua,  he  published,  in  1780,  an  edition  of  bis  va- 
rious works  in  eight  vols.  8vo.  In  1796  the  French  inva- 
sion drove  Bettinelli  away  from  Mantua,  and  he  took 
refuge  at  Verona,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Ippolitc 
Pindemonte.  Bettinelli  returned  to  Mantua  after  that  place 
had  surrendered  to  the  French,  and  resumed  his  literary 
occupations,  notwithstanding  bis  advanced  age  of  fourscore. 
Bonaparte  made  Bettinelli  a  knight  of  the  Iron  Grown,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Institute.  BettinelU  died  at  Man- 
tua m  Scomber,  1808,  being  past  ninety  yean  of  Hii 
lifo  is  chiefly  remarkable  on  aceoont  of  bis  having  been 
intimate  with  several  suceesrive  generations  of  learned  men 
and  his  forming  a  connecting  Imk  between  the  Italian  lite- 
rature of  the  ei^teentb  century  and  that  of  the  nineteenth. 

Bettinelli's  '  Kisorgimcnto '  is  the  only  work  by  which 
his  literary  reputation  is  now  sustained.  The  subject  is 
very  interesting,  and  he  was  the  first  to  treat  It  in  a  me- 
thodical and  attractive  manner.  His  plan  is  well  distributed, 
and  the  spirit  of  his  remarks  is  eenerally  liberal.  He  he- 
gins  by  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Tow  state  to  which  science 
and  literature  bad  fallen  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies, which  form  the  darkest  period  in  the  history  of  Italy 
He  tiien  traces  the  dawn  of  theu:  revival  during  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  and  be  passes  in  review  the  men  who 
cultivated  various  branches  of  teamiug,  especially  theology 
and  jurisprudence,  most  c^whom  are  now  forgotten.  In 
the  uiirteenth  century  the  earliest  writers  In  Oie  Italian  lan- 
guage make  their  appearance,  and  early  in  the  following 
century  we  find  that  language  emerging  at  once  into  all  the 
vigour  and  refinement  of  full  maturity.  Bettinelli  investi- 
gates with  much  erudition  this  singularly  rapid  progress  of 
tiie  language  of  Italy.  He  then  follows  the  brilliant  course 
of  Italian  literature  and  science  through  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, thus  leading  the  reader  through  the  first  period  of 
modern  learning  and  carrying  him  towards  the  age  of  the 
Medici,  which  constitutes  a  second  and  distinct  epoch.  In 
the  second  part  of  his  work  he  treats  of  the  flue  arts,  of  the 
progress  of  industry,  of  commerce,  of  wealth,  and  of  manners 
and  habits  during  tlie  same  period.  Bettinelli  made  a  good 
use  of  the  immense  stores  rating  to  the  erudition  of  the 
middle  agas,  which  Muratni  has  lal 
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«orki.  The  *  Ruorgimento  was  reprinted  at  Milan  in 
fourvolft.  l2rao.  1819-20.  Among  Bettinelli'a  other  works 
we  may  mention  *  L'Entusiasmo,'  which  is  a  treatise  on  the 
nature  and  character  of  enthusiasm,  especially  with  leapect 
to  the  fine  arts  ;  '  Lettere  Virgiliane,'  in  which  the  author 
ihows  a  great  deficiency  of  taste  and  critical  judgment,  ac- 
companied by  much  flippancy  and  dogmatism,  especially 
where  he  speaks  of  Dante  in  contemptuous  terms.  Gasparo 
Goizi  replied  to  Bettinelli  in  his  '  Difesa  di  Dante.'  Betti- 
nelU.  however,  persisted  in  his  judgment,  which  he  repeated 
when  eighlv-two  years  of  age  in  his  '  Dissertazione  Acade- 
mica  sopra  Dante,'  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  cleTates 
Bembo  and  Delia  Casa  above  Dante  in  jpoetical  merit.  In 
consequence  of  this  strange  perversity  or  taste  bordering  on 
barbarism,  the  wits  of  Verona  nicknamed  the  Rev.  Father 
Bettinelli, '  Father  Totila.'  One  of  Bettinelli's  latest  works 
is, '  Delle  Lettere  e  delle  Arti  Maatovane,'  a  book  which  con- 
tains much  local  and  municipal  erudition  concerning  Mantua. 
He  wrote  al«o  a  vast  quantity  of  verses  of  little  or  no  merit. 
He  led  two  poems  in  MS.,  one, '  L'Europa  punita  o  i1  Secolo 
XVIII.,'  in  twelve  cantos,  and  the  '  Bonaparte  in  Italia,'  in 
four  cantos.  In  the  latter  he  extols  Bonaparte,  whom  he 
had  reviled  in  the  former.  In  this  he  followed  the  example 
of  other  literary  men  of  his  age,  hut  he  has  been  luckier 
than  they,  inasmuch  as  both  lus  poems  have  remained  in- 
edited.  TheyexistinMS.inthelihraryofMantua.  (Ugoni, 
Delia  Leiieratura  lialiana.) 

BE'TULA,  or  the  birch,  a  genus  of  hardy  trees  or  shrubs, 
some  of  the  former  of  which  are  among  the  most  useful 
plants  of  northern  latitudes.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
natural  order  Betulinete,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  genus ; 
and  is  characterized  by  its  flowers  growing  in  catkins,  the 
scales  of  which  are  thin  and  three  lobed,  and  by  the  scales 
subtending  three  flat  fruits,  each  furnished  with  two  styles, 
and  expanded  into  a  thin  win^  on  either  side ;  these  fruits 
are  what  are  vulgarly  called  birch  seeds.  The  species  are, 
with  one  exception,  found  beyond  the  tropic  in  the  northern 
hemisphere ;  the  species  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  a 
Httle  evergreen  plant  called  B.  aniarctica,  of  which  little  is 
recorded  except  that  it  inhabits  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

As  birches  are  of  considerable  importance  in  cold  climates, 
we  shall  briefly  notice  all  the  more  remarkable  species, 
which  may  be  conveniently  disposed  according  to  their  pre- 
vailing geographical  distribution. 

*  European  Birches. 

1.  Betula  Alba,  the  common  birch;  branches  erect,  whan 
young  covered  with  a  short  close  down  never  smooth,  and 
warted ;  leaves  with  a  somewhat  rhomboidal  form,  ovate, 
generally  doubly  serrated,  with  domiy  footstalks,  acute,  hut 
not  tapering  to  the  point :  catkins  pendulous.  A  native  of 
Europe  from  the  most  northern  to  the  most  southern  coun- 
tries, in  the  latter,  however,  not  appearing  except  on  mouo- 
lains  at  a  considerable  elevation ;  on  Mtna.  it  does  not  occur 
below  4762  feet  above  the  sea,  according  to  Philippi,  It  is 
also  found  eastward  in  Asia,  as  far  at  least  as  the  Altai 
Mountains.  Although  this  species  is  not  much  valued  for 
its  timber,  it  is  extremely  useful  for  many  other  purposes. 
Russia  skins  are  said  to  he. tanned  with  the  empyreumatic 
oil  of  its  bark,  irom  which  the  peculiar  odour  of  such  leather 
is  derived.  Cordage  is  obtained  from  it  by  the  Laplanders, 
who  also  prepare  a  red  dye  from  it ;  the  young  shoots  serve 
to  nourish  their  cattle,  and  vinegar  is  obtained  from  the 
fermented  sap.  The  inhabitants  of  Finland  use  the  leaves 
for  tea,  and  both  in  Lapland  and  Greenland  si>tnps  of  the 
young  and  tender  bark  are  used  as  food.  From  the  timber 
are  manufactured  hoops,  yokes  for  cattle,  bowls,  wooden 
spoons,  and  other  articles  in  which  lightness  without  much 
durability  is  sufficient ;  baskets  and  hurdles  are  often  made 
of  part  of  its  shoots ;  and  from  its  rising  sap,  extracted  by 
means  of  openings  cut  into  its  alburnum  in  the  spring,  ana 
fermented,  a  kind  of  wine  ia  obtained  which  is  of  an  agreeable 
quality,  but  will  not  keep.  During  the  siege  of  Hamburg 
by  the  Russians  in  1814,  almost  all  the  birch  trees  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  destroyed  hy  the  Bashkirs  and  other 
barbarian  soldiers  in  the  Russian  service,  by  being  tapped 
for  their  juice. 

The  birch  naturally  grows  in  poor,  sandy  soil,  on  which  it 
thrives  fblly  as  well  as  in  that  of  a  more  fertile  kind.  It  is 
said  to  attain  sometimes  the  height  of  seventy  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  two  feet ;  in  England  it  does  not  acquire  such 
considerable  dimensions  ;  as  it  approaches  both  its  northern 
and  southern  limits  it  gradually  decreases  in  size,  oinforra- 
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ably  to  the  laws  which  regulate  vegetable  development.  Iti 
bark  is  said  to  be  very  durable. 

2.  Bettda  pendula,  the  weeping  birch ;  branches  dniop- 
ing,  when  young  perfectly  smooth,  and  marked  with  !itil< 
pearly  specks ;  leaves  with  a  somewhat  tliomboidil  fato, 
ovate,  either  doubly  or  singly  serrated,  acute,  but  not  tiper- 
ing  to  the  point,  sometimes  slightly  hairy ;  catkins  pen- 
dulous. Very  common  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  iloDg 
with  the  last,  in  the  properties  of  which  it  appears  lo 
participate,  and  with  which  it  is  often  improperly  cw- 
founded.  It  differs  from  the  common  birch  not  only  m  lU 
weeping  habit,  but  also  in  its  young  shoots  being  quW 
smooth,  bright  chestnut  brown  when  ripe,  and  then  coveirt 
with  little  white  worte.  The  Betula  pontica  of  the  nuwnei 
is  a  slight  variety,  with  a  few  straggling  hairs  on  the  teivei 
and  leafstalks,  and  a  less  drooping  habit. 

3.  Betula  pubescens,  the  downy  birch ; 
covered  all  over  with  very  close  down ;  leaves 

ovate,  taper-pointed,  doubly  and  sharply  senaW,  «7 
downy.   A  smaller  species  than  the  first,  found  in  the 
of  Germany ;  a  variety  of  it  is  called  Betula  urfietjoua  in 
gardens.  .  , 

4.  Betula  nana,  the  dwarf  birch;  leaves  orbioilir, ere- 
nated,  with  strongly  marked  veins  on  the  under  side ,  c 
kins  upright.    A  small  bush,  found  in  Lapland  auu 
mountainous  parts  of  other  northern  countnM;  « 
stretches  across  the  whole  continent  of  Asia  as  far  aa  u 
laschka.   To  the  people  of  the  south  this  plant  "i?™".: 
but  to  the  Laplanders  it  affords  a  large  part  of  ">«r  - 
and  its  wingeil  fruits  arts  reported  to  be  the 

the  ptarmigan.  The  place  of  this  is  occupied  mAmen^ 
by  a  species  called  Beiuta  glandulosa. 

♦  *  Asiatic  Birchks. 

5.  Betula  Bhqjpaitra,  Indian  paper  birch;  le'y"'*^ 
acute,  wfth  nearly  simple  serratures,  uur.; 
shaped  at  the  base  ;  their  stalks,  veins,  *"'*^2»oodT, 
ripe  catkins,  erect,  cylindrical,  oblong;  '*^*f '^'hlch  ha 
two-parted,  blunt,  much  longer  than  the  ^ 
narrow  wings.  A  tree  found  on  the  Alps  m /^V"  j-, 
Kumaon.  where  it  was  discovered  hy  Dr.  WftliK'i-™^ 

I  forms  us  that  its  thin  dehcata  bark  fiimianef  tJw  bww. 
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flexible  larainatetl  matter,  of  wbiuh  great  quantities  are 
Ivought  down  into  the  plains  of  India  for  lining  the  tubes  of 
hookahs.  The  Sanscrit  Dame  of  the  substance  is  boorja,  a 
word  which  Mr.  Graves  Haughton  considers  the  root  of  birch, 
uid  one  of  many  proofs  that  the  Saxon  port  of  the  English 
language  is  descended  from  the  Sanscrit,  (yi^.  Plant.  As. 
Bar.  ToL  ii.  p.  7.)  The  hark  of  this  species  is  of  a  pale  cin- 
namon colour.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  B.papyraeea.  It  would 
be  a  beautiful  tree  in  this  country  if  it  could  be  iutiodueed, 
a*  also  would  all  the  following  Indian  species. 

6.  Betuia  aaummUa,  tapenng-Ieaved  birch ;  leaves  ovate, 
laneeolate,  somewhat  simply  serrated,  taper-pointed,  smooth, 
dotted  beneath,  lea&talks  and  twigs  quite  smooth;  ripe 
catkins,  very  long,  pendulous,  cylindrical,  crowded ;  their 
raehis  and  the  bracts,  which  are  auricled  at  the  base*  downy. 
Found  on  many  <^  the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  and  In  tlie  great 
valley  of  that  country,  following  the  course  of  rivers.  It 
f<Mnaia  a  very  large  and  noble  tree,  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet 
high,  covered  wiUi  branches  from  its  very  base.  The  wood 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Wallich  to  be  greatly  esteemed  by  the 
inhabitanta,  who  employ  it  for  all  sorts  of  purposes  where 
stren^h  and  durability  are  required. 

7.  Beiula  niiida,  shming  birch ;  leaves  oblong,  taper- 

Einted,  with  fine  double  serratures,  the  twigs  and  leafstalks 
iry  ;  ripe  catkins,  pendubus,  cylindrical,  crowded;  bracts 
thne-lobed,  hairy,  with  the  len^ened  middle  lobe  longer 
tlwa  the  ftuiL   A  tree  found  in  Kunuwn. 

8.  Betula  e^Undrostaekya,'  cylindrical  spiked  birch ; 
■eavM  obbmg,  taper-pointed,  heart-shaped,  with  fine  double 
aerratures ;  twigs,  lealstalks,  and  veins  downy ;  ripe  catkins 
pendulous,  very  long,  cylindrical ;  fruit  deeply  two-lobed ; 
bracts  linear-lanoeome,  blunt,  membranous,  with  two  teeth 
Bt       base,  fringed  with  hain.   A  tree  found  in  Kumaon. 

•  ♦  •  Amekican  Birches. 

9.  Betula  populi/olia,  the  poplar-leaved  or  white  Ame- 
ricaii  birch ;  catkins  pendulous ;  branches  perfectly  hairless, 
iioo|Hng,  very  much  covered  with  resinous  warts ;  leaves 
triangular,  taper-pointed,  doubly-toothed,  on  long  veak 
stalks.  This  speaes  is  more  an  object  of  ornament  than  of 
utility.  It  rarely  grows  more  than  twenty  or  twenty-five 
feet  high,  except  in  very  rich  soils,  when  it  is  said  to  become 
somewhat  taller.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  ports  of 
North  America,  from  the  lower  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  Canada.  Michaux  says  that 
its  bark  cannot  be  divided  into  thin  plates  hke  that  of  the 
paper  birch  or  common  European  species.  It  is  very  like 
the  European  B.  pendula,  from  which  the  characters  we 
have  as5i{;ned  it  are  sufficient  to  diatinguisl)  it  There  are 
Mme  \-arieties  of  it  in  the  nurseries,  varying  in  the  size  of 
the  leaves,  and  in  the  depth  of  their  indentations,  but  they 
are  not  of  any  importance. 

10.  Betula  nigra,  the  red  birch  (B.  rubra,  Mich.  B. 
lanuiosa,  A.  Hich.) ;  branches  covered  closely  with  a  short 
thick  down,  which  they  do  not  lose  till  the  semnd  year ; 
ieavea  angularly  rhomboidal,  very  deeply  doubly  serrated, 
acute,  with  the  axils  and  v«ns  of  the  underside  of  the  leaf 
downy ;  stipules  narrow-ovate,  membranous,  smooth,  soon 
drt^iptng  oft  A  native  of  the  borders  of  rivers,  where  it 
grows  associated  with  planes,  maples,  ,and  willows,  in  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  United  States,  delighting  as  much 
in  heat,  according  to  Michaux.  as  many  other  species  do  in 
cold,  and  therefore  the  best  adapted  for  planting  in  the 
southern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a  handsome  species,  growing 
as  much  as  seventy  feet  high,  and  from  two  to  three  feet 
thick,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  bark  not  being  white  and 
shining,  but  brown,  dotted  with  white,  and  slightly  wrinkled. 
The  limbs  of  the  tree  are  large,  and  the  branches  terminate 
in  long  flexible  pendulous  twigs ;  cask  hoops  are  manufac- 
tured from  its  shoots  when  about  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and 
all  the  brooms  used  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  which 
are  lar  better  tiion  thaw  of  Europe,  are  prepared  from  its 
tough  and  elastic  twigs.  No  spedes  can  be  better  marked 
than  this,  which  appears,  however,  rarely  to  have  found  a 
piaee  in  collections.  Its  leaves  are  nearly  as  large  as  those 
of  tba  oanoe-bireh,  and  remarkably  angular.  The  stipules 
ue  unusually  large,  and  more  resemble  those  of  a  plane 
than  a  birch.  The  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney  were  the 
Arat  importers  of  this  fine  but  little  known  species.  In  this 
country  it  is  genrilly  called  B.  anguiala. 

11.  Beiula  exeeUa,  the  yellow  birch  (B.  Mich.) ; 
catkins  erect,  short,  thick,  nearly  sessile  ;  branches  exceed- 
ingly downy  when  young ;  leaves  rhomboidal,  acute  without 


any  tapering,  finely  and  regularly  serrated,  ca- nearly  entire;  on 
very  downy  stalks ;  stipules  large  and  membranoos.  Found 
chiefly  in  the  coldest  parts  of  North  America  along  with 
the  paper  birch ;  south  of  the  Hudson  river  it  becomes  rare. 
Michaux  states  that  it  is  principally  in  good  alluvial  soil ; 
that  it  thrives  in  company  with  black  and  hemlock  spruces 
and  ashes ;  its  greatest  height  is  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet, 
with  a  diameter  of  something  more  than  two  feet.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  handsome  tree  witii  a  stra^ht  trunk,  oflen 
dear  of  brandies  as  far  as  thir^  or  fur^  fiset  from  the 
ground.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  bright  ^Iden  yellow  of 
Its  baik,  whidi  shines  as  if  it  had  been  varnished.  Its  wood 
is  something  like  that  of  the  soft  birch,  but  is  not  so  good 
nor  so  dark  coloured.  It  may  be'  reaidily  known  by  its 
leaves  being  particularly  downy  when  young,  and  although 
they  eventually  become  smooth,  their  stalks  never  lose  the 
downy  character.  It  is  most  like  B.  nigra,  from  which  its 
thicker  and  more  hairy  catkins,  and  simply  serrated  toavas 
distinguish  it,  independently  of  other  characters. 

12.  Betula  papyracea,  the  paper  or  canoe  birch ;  catkins 
thick,  pendulous,  on  long  stalks ;  branches  generally  more 
or  less  downy  when  young,  sometimes  hairy  ;  leaves  ovate, 
occasionally  heart-shaped,  regularly  or  irregularly  serrated, 
smooth  or  downy.  Tlus,  the  most  valuable  all  the  species 
of  birch,  is  a  native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  in 
great  quantities,  not  extending  beyond  73"  to  the  north  nor 
43°  to  the  south,  according  to  Michaux.  Ihe  slopes  irf 
hills  and  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  of  good  quality,  are  said 
to  be  its  favourite  stations :  in  such  luaces  it  often  acquires 
the  height  of  seventy  feet. 

Its  wood  is  sometimes  used  in  North  America  for  cabinet  - 
makers'  work ;  but  it  is  not  of  much  value  for  exposure  to 
weather,  as  it  soon  decays  if  subjected  alternately  to  damp  and 
dr^ess.  Its  bark  is  Uie  part  which  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
this  part  is  said  to  be  so  durable  that  old  fallen  trees  are  stated 
to  he  frequently  found  with  their  form  so  well  presen'ed  that 
one  would  think  them  perfectly  sound,  but  upon  examining 
them  it  is  found  that  the  whole  of  the  wood  is  rotted  away, 
and  nothing  is  left  but  thu  sound  and  solid  case  of  bark. 
This  part  is  used  for  a  number  of  useful  purposes ;  log-houses 
are  sometimes  thatched  with  it ;  little  boxes,  cases,  &c.,  and 
even  hats  are  manufactured  fVom  it ;  but  its  great  value  is 
for  making  canoes.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  pieces 
sufilciently  large  for  such  a  purpose,  we  are  infonned  by 
Michaux  that  the  largest  and  smoothest-barked  trees  are 
selected;  in  the  spring  two  circular  incisions  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  feet  are  made,  and  a  longitudinal  incision 
on  each  side ;  then  by  introducing  a  wedge  of  wood  between 
the  trunk  and  bark,  the  latter  is  easily  detached.  With 
threads  prepared  from  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  white  spruce 
fir  (Abies  aum),  the  pieces  of  bark  are  sown  together,  over  a 
light  frame-work  of  woo<l,  and  the  seams  are  caulked  with 
the  resin  of  the  balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Canoes  of  this  sort  are 
so  light  as  to  be  easily  transported  upon  the  shoulders  of 
men.  It  is  said  that  one  capable  of  carrying  four  persons 
and  their  banage  only  weighs  from  for^  to  flHy  pounds. 
(Michaux.)  Several  varieties  are  found  in  the  plantations 
of  this  country;  they  differ  principally  in  the  breadth  and 
downy  character  of  the  leaves,  and  in  the  hairiness  of  the 
branches.  The  true  B.papyracea  has  branches  and  leaves 
with  scarcely  any  hairs ;  tne  variety  B.  irichoclada  has  ex- 
tremely hairy  branches  and  heart-shaped  leaves ;  and  that 
called  B.  platyphylla  has  very  broad  leaves. 

1 3.  Betula  ietUa,  the  soft,  black,  orcherry  birch  {B.  carptni- 
^o/io,  A.Mich.);  catkins  short,  erect;  branches  quite  smooth; 
leaves  thin,  cordate,  oblong,  tapering  to  a  point,  simply  or 
doubly  serrated,  downy  when  young,  smooth  afterwards  ; 
stipules  very  large  and  membranous.  None  of  the  American 
hiidies  produce  timber  so  valuable  as  this ;  whence  one  oi 
its  American  names  is  mountain  mahc^ny.  Its  wood  is 
hard,  close-grained,  and  of  a  reddish  brown ;  it  is  imported 
into  this  country  in  considerable  quantity,  under  the  name 
of  American  birch,  for  forming  the  slides  of  dining-tables, 
and  for  similar  purposes.  It  is  abundant  in  the  midland 
states,  as  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  but 
more  to  the  south  it  only  appears  on  the  summits  of  the 
Alleghanies.  Deep  rich  soil  is  wuat  it  prefers;  and  when 
it  attains  its  greatest  dimensions,  which  are  as  much  as 
seventy  feet  of  height  and  three  of  diameter,  it  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  budding  remarkably  early  in  the  spring,  when 
its  leaves  are  covered  with  a  short  thick  coat  of  down ;  this 
disappears  later  in  the  season,  and  leaves  them  of  a  bright 
and  lively  green.   Michau^  sa^s^tha^^^^  un- 
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usaal  rn^dity.  mni  mvammn  an  mstanoe  of  a  plant  which 
in  nineteen  yean  g^rew  to  the  height  of  forty-flve  feet  eight 
inches.  It  is  rarely  Men  in  thu  country,  althouefa  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  b«st  suited  to  our  eUmate.  The  thinneM 
of  tta  leaves,  combined  with  their  oblottg  flgore*  dbtinguishes 
this  from  all  the  other  species. 

All  the  species '  of  hiroh,  except  the  eommon  and  the 
weeping,  are  multiplied  hy  layers  in  tiie  usual  war.  The  two 
others  are  propagated  by  their  seedg.  which  may  be  procured 
in  this  country  in  great  abundance.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
■ow  them  thin  in  beda  aa  soon  as  gathered,  covering  them 
with  not  more  than  a  anarter  of  an  mch  of  light  earui.  The 
seedling  {dants  should  be  bedded  out  when  one  year  old, 
and  mee  the  second  year,  if  properly  managed,  diey  will  be 
fit  to  remove  to  the  plantation.  When  old  they  are  trans- 
planted with  considerable  difficulty. 

BETULA'CEA.  a  natural  order  of  Apetaloui  Dieoty- 
ledonout  plants,  named  after  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
article.  It  was  formerly  comprehended,  along  with  other 
p-oups,  in  what  were  called  Amentaoete,  because  it  bears 
Its  flowers  in  amenta,  or  catkins ;  but  it  is  distinguished  from 
all  those  which  agree  with  it  in  this  particular,  by  its  flat, 
one-seeded,  two-f»lled  membranous  fruit,  and  pendulous 
ovules.  A  just  idea  of  the  general  nature  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  will  be  obtained  from  the  study  of  the  common 
birch ;  all  the  species  are  either  trees  or  shrubs,  with  the 
fertile  flowers  in  one  eaftin  uid  the  barren  in  another,  and 
they  have,  in  general,  the  main  lateral  veins  of  thnr  leaves 
mnning  strairat  from  the  midrib  to  tiie  margin,  without 
curving  inwaitls.  They  are  found  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
world,  or  in  mountainous  regions  in  hot  countries. 

BETU'WE,  alarge  and  fertOe  district  of  Holland,  enclosed 
between  the  Waal,  the  Northern  Rhine,  or  Rhine  of  Ley- 
den,  and  the  Lek,  which  joins  the  Rhine  to  the  Waal,  and 
thus  forms  an  island,  which  occupies  part  of  the  country  of 
the  aotient  Batavi,  or  *  Insula  Batavorum.'  [See  Batati-] 
The  name  of  Betuwe  is  supposed  to  be  derivecl  from  that  of 
BatavL  The  length  of  the  district  of  Betuwe  from  the 
separation  of  the  Waal  from  the  Rhine  near  Doomburg,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Lek  with  the  Waal,  here  called  the 
Maas,  below  Pa^iwndrecfat,  is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  E.  to  W. 
Its  breadth  is  very  irrmular,  owing  to  the  great  sinnosities 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Northern  Rhine,  which  form  its  boun- 
daries ;  the  breadth  is  greatest  at  its  western  otremity.  be- 
tween Vianen  and  Gorkum,  where  it  is  about  thirteen  miles. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  Betuwe  are  Gorkum  (dOOO  inha- 
bitants), and  Thiel  (4000).  Tho  river  linghe,  which  falls 
into  the  Waal  at  Gorkum,  crosses  the  Betuwe  through  tlw  ' 
greater  part  of  its  length.  The  eastern  and  largest  part 
of  the  Betuwe  belongs  to  the  province  of  Gelderland,  whose 
capitrl  is  Amheim,  and  the  western  part  to  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  whose  capital  is  S'Gravenhage.  The 
Betuwe  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- 
tivated districts  in  Holland :  it  produces  com,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  in  abundance.  A  great  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  is  also  made  in  this  district. 

BEVELAND,  a  district  of  the  province  of  Zeeland  in  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  consisting  of  the  isluids  of  Noord 
Beveland  and  ZuidBoTdand,  with  a  smaller  isUod  ealted 
WoUaartsdqk,  situated  between  the  two.  Those  Islaads 
lie  in  the  great  ssstuary  of  the  river  Schdde,  and  between 
two  branches  of  that  river,  the  East  Schelde,  or  more  properly 
North  Schelde,  which  ^vides  them  from  the  islands  of 
Tholen  and  Schouwen,  and  the  Hond,  called  also  West 
Schelde,  but  which  ought  to  be  called  rather  South  Schelde, 
which  divides  them  from  the  main  land.  A  channel  of  the 
sea  separates  them  from  the  island  of  Walcheren  which  lies 
west  of  Beveland.  South  Beveland  is  by  far  the  largest 
and  finest  of  the  three  islands ;  its  length  is  twenty-five 
miles  from  E,  to  W.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  N.  to  S.  It  produces  com, 
abundance  of  fruit  and  vegetables  and  madder.  Fish  is 
also  eaught  in  great  plenty  near  tlw  coasL  South  Beve- 
land has  suffered  fnmi  mundations,  especially  in  the  great 
flood  of  1932,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  (tf  the  east 
side  of  the  isuind  was  destroyed.  On  this  part  of  the 
island  stood  the  rich  town  of  Romerswaal,  which  the  flood 
qf  153S  separated  from  ,Beveland ;  the  town  was  gradually 
encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  till  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  inhabitants  had  deswted  it: 
Some  of  the  land  which  was  inundated  has  been  since  re- 
covered. The  great  floods  of  Jan.  14  and  15, 1808.  did  this 
island  immense  damage,  wh<de  districts         had  been 


gained  by  the  greatest  patienoe  and  iadoatrjr  were  ow- 

whelmed ;  the  beautiful  village  of  Kminingen  was  nearly 
destroyed ;  and  but  for  the  asaistanoe  of  the  whole  eonntry 
the  Netheriands,  the  devastation  could  not  have  been 

X'red.  The  capital.  Goes,  with  a  town  above  4800 
litants,  is  ntuated  on  the  N.  coast  of  South  Beveland ; 
there  are  besides  many  villages  scattered  about  the  islcnd. 
Noord  Beveland  is  a  much  power  eonntry,  being  low  and 
marshy ;  it  was  formerly  a  fine  idand,  but  was  swamped  in 
the  dreadflil  inundation  of  1532,  when  a  large  put  of  ^  in- 
habitants periled.  It  remained  covered  the  waters  for 
many  years  after,  until  the  gnmnd  beeraung  raised  by  the 
alluvial  deposits,  it  was  s^aiu  embanked  and  inbabitod. 
The  length  of  Noord  Beveland  is  aboiU  thlrtem  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  four  miles.  It  has  a  few  TiUagaa 
or  hamlets,  the  principal  of  which  are  Wissoikertce  and 
Kor^yn.  Wolfaartsdyk  is  a  small  fertile  island,  which  con- 
tains two  villages  and  aboQt  700  inhabitants.  (Kampen.) 

BEVERIDQE,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  prelate  and 
theological  writer,  was  bom  at  Barrow,  in  ue  counfy  of 
Lncester,  in  the  year  1638.  He  was  admitted  of  8t  Jean's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  1653 ;  and  daring  his  residence 
there  was  remarkable  for  close  attention  to  his  studies  for 
bis  piety,  and  the  general  regularity  of  his  conduct.  So 
assiouous  was  his  application,  uid  more  espeeiaUy  in  the 
learning  of  the  Oriental  langnssei,  that  be  pubUshed  at 
the  eariy  age  of  twentr  a  treatise  m  Latin,  *  De  liiwiunim 
^tientaiiam,  pmsermn  l^brslcs,  Cbsldaiea^  Syiiaeie^ 
Arabics),  et  Samaritanm,  prastantit  et  osn,  earn  Gimmma- 
tieft  Syriac£,  tribus  libris  traditft,*  a  work  held  in  great 
esteem.  He  took  his  degree  of  baohdlor  of  arts  in  1636, 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1660,  in  which  latter  year  he 
was  ordained  both  deacon  and  priest.  Boon  after,  he  was 
presented  bv  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  \»  the  vicarage  of 
Ealing  in  Middlesex,  where  he  wrote  his  work  on  cbrono- 
logy,  published  in  1669,  and  intitled  'Institotionum  Chro- 
nologiearam  libri  duo,  uni  cum  totidem  Arittmietices  Chro* 
Dotogica  libellis.*  This  treatise  is  considered  to  he  a  very 
useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  chronology.  In  the 
former  part  the  nature  and  terms  of  chronology  are  stated 
and  explained ;  and  in  the  latter  is  offered  a  short  system 
of  characteristic  arithmetic,  by  which  cbronoI<^  may  be 
the  better  and  more  Ailly  understood.  In  167S  he  was 
elected  by  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London  to  th« 
tectoiT  of  St  Peter,  CornhiU,  on  which  occasion  be  r»- 
signea  the  vicarage  of  Ealing;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
piulished,  in  two  volumes  foUo,  his  learned  and  Iiukksous 
work,  'Svi^uHw,  sive  Pandects  Canonum  S.B.  Apoet(^ 
rum  et  Conciliorum  ab  Ecclesii  Grsect  receptorum;  nee 
non  Canonicarum  S.  S.  Patrum  Episttdaram.  &c.'  The 
first  volume  contains  the  several  canons  which  are  attributed 
to  the  anostles,  those  of  the  councils,  of  the  first  of  Nice,  the 
first  of  Constantinople,  of  that  of  Ephesus,  of  Chaleedon,  of 
the  sixth  in  TruUo,  of  the  second  of  Nice,  of  the  first  and 
second  of  Constantinople  hdden  in  the  church  of  the 
apoaUes,  of  that  of  Constantinople  holden  in  the  church  of 
Sancta  ^phia,  of  those  of  Carthage,  Ancyra,  Neocesarea, 
Gangrt^  Antioch,  Laodieea,  Sardica,  and  Cutbage ;  toge- 
ther with  the  a^ments  of  Joseph  the  Bgyptian,  on  the 
canons  of  the  four  general  ooimcdi.  The  contents  of  tha 
second  Tidume  comprise  the  canons  of  Dionysias  Alexjun- 
drinus,  of  Petras  Alexandrinus,  of  <^gory  Thaumaturgiu. 
of  St  Athanasius,  St  Basil,  St  Gregory  Nyssenus,  tb« 
canoni(»d  answers  of  Timothy,  bishop  of  Alexandria ;  tha 
canons  of  Tneophilus.  archbishop  of  Alexandria ;  the  Ca- 
tholic episUes  of  Cyril,  likewise  archbishop  of  Alexandria ; 
verses  of  St.  Gregory  the  Divine,  and  Amphilochius ;  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  Gennadius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ;  a 
letter  of  Farasius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Pope 
Adrian;  a  synopsis  of  the  canonical  letters  of  Alexias 
Aristenus ;  and  an  alphabetical  index,  by  Matthew  Blastaris, 
of  all  the  canons ;  uf  the  synod  which  restored  the  patriarch 
Fhotius  to  the  see  of  Constantinople,  and  the  acts  of  the 
eighth  synod  of  Constantinople.  The  editor  emiebed  his 
work  with  copious  notes,  which  show  an  extensive  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  sut^ject  matter.  In  his  noten 
he  bod  sharply  reflected  on  an  opinion  urged  by  John 
Daille,  *  De  Pseudepigraphis  Apostolicis,'  that  the  aposto* 
lical  canons  were  an  imposition  of  the  fiith  century.  Be- 
veridge  placed  the  date  of  tbem  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  beginning  of  the  third.  Upon  this,  an  anonymous 
writer  disputed  the  correctness  of  his  opinion ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  it  appeared  B^;§T!4«8'fty<52^Ptfi!WW5 
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PrimitiTn  Tindicatus  et  fllnatratus,'  in  whieh  h«  fairly  dis- 
lodged his  opponent,  and  established  his  own  position,  both 
MS  to  the  autnority  of  the  apostolical  canons,  and  the  time 
in  which  they  were  made. 

In  his  new  parochial  charee  his  earnestness  and  dili- 
oenoe  were  so  constant,  and  hi^  labours  in  the  service  of 
tne  church  so  unwearied,  yet  prudent,  that  he  obtained 
the  appellation  of  '  the  great  restorer  and  reviver  of  primi- 
tive piety,'  and  his  parish  was  referred  to  as  a  model  of 
Christian  r^ularity  and  order.  It  is  delightful  to  contem- 
plate such  a  character  in  any  instance ;  but  in  this  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  and  the  more  worthy  of  admitation,  when 
we  look  to  tiie  netore  and  course  of  ms  studies.  Profound 
u  ibey  were,  and  occupying  a  lu^  pnrtion  of  his  time,  he 
newtneless  was  an  active  parish  ^iMt,  unfiuUng  in  all  the 
calls  and  oblintions  of  his  offioe.  The  fitvourable  notice  of 
bis  diocesan,  1^.  Henchman,  was  exemplified  in  his  colla- 
tion by  that  preli^  in  1674,  to  the  prebend  or  Chiswick,  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's;  and  in  1681  he  received  a 
further  mark  of  diocesan  approbation  and  ctmfldence,  in  his 
eollatiou  by  Bishop  Compton,  the  soocessor  d  Henohman,  to 
the  archdeaconry  of  Colchester. 

A  fresh  scene  was  now  opened  to  him,  in  which  he 
showed  a  correspondent  ability  and  usefulness.   He  per- 
sonally visited  each  parish  within  his  jurisdiction,  a  practice 
not  then  common ;  thus  setting  an  example,  which,  if 
strictly  copied,  would  have  ereatly  added  to  the  efficiency 
and  reputation  of  the  diuioE.   *  He  took  a  veiy  particular 
and  exact  account     every  chnrdi  be  visitea;  the  con- 
dition U  was  in;  what  ntensili  it  had,  or  wanted;  what 
lepain  were  necessary,  and  the  like.   The  same  method  be 
DWd  with  regard  to  the  clergy's  houses:  and  all  those 
things  he  set  down  distinctly  in  a  hook,  which  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  successor.'  In  1 6S4  be  became  prebendary 
at  Canterbury,  and,  at  the  Revolution,  was  nominated 
chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.   On  the 
deprivation  of  Bishop  Kenn,  who  lud  refused  to  take  the 
new  oaths,  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  was  offered  to 
him,  which,  however,  he  thought  proper  to  decline,  and,  as 
was  alleged,  from  an  unwiUingneBS  to  step  into  a  see 
whieh  had  thus  become  vacant   The  previous  incumbent, 
who  had  been  distinguished,  in  trying  circumstances,  by 
the  strongest  fidelity  uid  most  undaunted  courage,  was 
■till  living  in  qeetioa  and  poverty.  The  declining  of  the 
bishopric  under  the  dicunutances  was  honourable  to  Beve- 
lidge.   Bis  advancement  to  the  n>iseopal  rank  was  thus 
delmjred  some  few  years  longer ;  ana  it  wsa  not  till  1704.  in 
Julj  of  which  year  he  was  conseciatoi  bishop  of  St. 
Asmph,  that  he  received  the  promotion  which  he  so  well 
deserved,  oh  the  translation  of  Dr.  Hooper  to  Bath  and 
W^s.    As  in  every  station  he  had  hitherto  filled  the  per- 
finoance  of  his  duty  was  his  main  olyect,  so  in  this  he 
raanifeated  the  same  activity  and  the  same  earnestness; 
It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  his  endeavours  to  make  others 
what  himself  had  been.   *  Indeed,'  says  the  biographer, 
'being  placed  in  this  eminent  station,  his  care  and  dili- 
gence increased,  in  proportion  as  his  |>ower  in  the  chiurch 
was  enlarged ;  and  as  he  had  before  discharged  the  duty  of 
a  fkitbful  pastor  over  his  single  fold,  so  when  his  authority 
was  extended  to  laiger  districts,  he  still  pursued  the  same 
IHovs  and  laborious  methods  of  advanoinjg  the  honour  and 
interest  of  religion,  by  watching  over  both  dergy  and  laity, 
and  g;iving  them  all  necessary  direction  ai^  assistance  for 
the  e^etual  ^rfbrmance  of  their  respective  duties.'  Im- 
uediately  on  ms  promotion  he  addressed  a  *  Pastoral  Letter 
to  his  Clergy,*  pressing  upon  them  the  important  duty  of 
eatecfaizing ;  and,  the  more  to  enforce  his  recommendation, 
he  at  ^e  same  time  printed  his  *  Church  Catechism  Ex- 
{^ned.'  a  useful  tract,  as  the  many  reprints  of  it  tes- 
tify ;  and  one  very  proper  to  come  from  an  individual  who 
had  shown  himself  so  competent  and  exempUry  in  his  various 
offices  in  the  church,  ana  in  the  imparting  of  instruction  to 
all  classes  and  conditions    This  excellent  man  possessed 
his  episcopal  see  not  quite  four  years,  dying  on  the  Sth  of 
March,  1708.  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age.    He  died 
at  Westminster  in  the  cloisters  of  the  abbey,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  larger  portion  of  his  property 
be  bequeathed  to  the  uses  of  the  two  Societies  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Farts.    To  the  vicarage  of  Barrow,  and  to  the 
cnraoy  or  chapelry  of  Mount  Sorrol,  part  of  which  lies  within 
Ibe  poxiali  of  Barrow  in  Leicestershire,  he  bequeathed  a  rent 
tbwffp  for  raligioiia  and  ohariuble  purposes  therein.  Hie 


wcffks  already  described  do  not  oompoi^end  flie  wlule  flf  dw 

published  writinp^s  of  the  bishop,  but  ihej  are  all  whkit 
were  published  in  his  lifetime ;  and  it  is  matter  of  doahC 
whether  be  had  an  intention  of  giving  to  the  world  any  (rf 
those  which  after  his  death  vrere  printed  under  the  direction 
and  on  the  responsibility  of  his  executor ;  some  of  them 
he  certainly  had  no  intention  of  publishing.  The  prudence 
of  so  general  a  publication  has  been  £8puted,  but  we 
venture  to  think  that  his  executor  acted  wisely.  These 
works  were  attacked,  and  with  no  gentle  hand,  by  those 
who  were  opposed  to  him  in  leading  principles.  His 
posthumous  works  are~l.  <  Private  Thoughts  upon  Reli- 
gion, digested  into  Twelve  Articles,  with  Practical  Resolu- 
tions finmed  thereupon.*  This  manual  was  drawn  up  or 
framed  soon  after  his  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  with 
the  sole  design,  as  is  evident  from  that  fact,  of  confirming 
himself  in  principle,  and  of  muiii>ting  him  in  the  course  to 
which  he  was  committed.   His  method  was  suited  to  bis 

Eurpose,  as  it  obliged  him  to  a  review  of  the  evidences  of 
is  religion,  including  their  practical  operation.  These 
articles  contain  the  substance  of  his  religious  views,  and 
they  show  that  he  had  not  without  due  deliberation 
attached  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry :  they  prove 
his  careful  inquiry,  and  his  conviction  of  the  trutti  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Graspel,  and  may  be  profitably  studied,  es- 
pecially by  candidates  for  orders  and  the  younger  members 
of  the  ministry.  2.  '  Private  Thoughts  upon  a  Christian 
Life,  or  Necessary  Directions  for  its  Bwiuning  and  Progress 
unm  Earth,  in  carder  to  its  Final  Permtion  in  the  Beatific 
Vision.'  3.  *  The  Great  Necessity  and  Advantage  of  Publio 
Prayer  and  fluent  Communion.*  ThiswaaasuUectwhiidi 
he  was  admirably  qualified  to  handle,  and  on  whi«i  his  oon- 
viction  was  most  seriously  alive.  To  it  he  added  *  Medi- 
tations, Ejaculations,  and  Prayers'  fitt^  to  the  design, 
and  breathing  a  spirit  of  piety  primitive  and  sincere. 
4.  '  A  Hundred  and  Fifty  Sermons.'  *  Of  these,'  says 
the.  excellent  Mr.  Nelson.  '  I  cannot  forbear  acknow- 
ledging the  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  in  blessing  it  with  so  many  of 
those  pious  discourses  which  this  tnuy  primitive  prelate  de- 
livered horn  the  pulpit ;  and  I  the  rather  take  the  liberty  to 
call  it  a  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  because  he 

fave  no  orders  himself  that  they  should  be  printed,  but 
umbhr  n^^ted  them  as  not  beii^  cwnposed  tot  the  press. 
But  uii  encumstanee  is  lo  ftr  ft«n  ikbating  the  wortii  of 
the  sermons,  at  diminishing  Hmo  dwraeter  ot  ue  authw,  that 
to  me  it  seemeA  to  raise  the  exe^ney  of  h^h;  benuse  it 
showeth  at  once  the  true  nature  of  a  popular  discourse,  and 
the  great  talent  this  prelate  had  that  way.  For  to  improve 
the  generality  of  hearers,  they  must  be  taught  all  the  mys- 
teries of  Christianity  and  the  holy  institutions  belonging  to 
it ;  since  It  is  upon  this  true  foundation  that  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtues  must  be  built,  to  make  Uiem  acceptable  in 
the  sight  of  God :  and  then  all  this  must  be  delivered  to  the 
people  in  so  plain  and  intelligible  a  style,  that  they  may 
easily  comprehend  it ;  and  it  must  be  addressed  to  them  in 
so  afecting  and  moving  a  manner,  that  their  passions  may 
be  winged  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  what  is  taught.  If  J 
mistake  not,  the  serraona  d  this  learned  bishop  answer  this 
character ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  (minion  by  the  judg- 
ment of  those  who  are  allowed  to  have  the  sreateat  talents 
for  the  pulpit,  as  well  as  for  all  other  parts  of  learning.  He 
had  a  way  of  ^ning  peoples'  hearts,  and  touching  tiieir 
consciences,  which  bare  some  resemblance  to  the  aposttdical 
age ;  and  when  it  shall  appear  that  those  bright  preachers, 
wno  have  been  ready  to  throw  contempt  upon  his  lordship's 
performances,  can  set  forth  as  large  a  list  of  persons  whom 
they  have  converted  by  their  preaching,  as  I  could  produce 
of  those  who  owed  the  change  of  their  lives,  under  God.  to 
the  Christian  instructions  of  tills  pious  prelate,  I  shall  readily 
own  that  they  are  supoior  to  his  lordship  in  the  pidpit. 
Though,  considering  what  learned  woriu  he  pubhsbed  in  tiie 
cause  of  religion,  and  what  an  eminent  pattern  he  was  of 
true  primitive  piety,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  his  lord- 
ship will,  upon  the  whole  of  his  ehraeter,  be  easily  equalled 
by  any  one.  Dr.  Henry  Felton  speaks  of  the  bishop  and  his 
sermons  in  rimilar  terms.  They  are  masterly  performances, 
and 'may,  for  acuteness  of  judgment,  ornament  of  speech, 
and  true  sublime,  compare  with  any  of  the  choicesv  writings 
of  the  antient  doctors  of  the  church,  who  lived  nearest  to 
the  aposties'  times.'  5.  '  Thesaurus  Theologicus;  or,  a 
Complete  System  ci  Divinity,  summed  np  in  brief  notes 
upon  saleot  places  of  tfae  Old  and  New  Testament;  wherein 
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Uw  nered  text  u  reduced  under  proper  heads,  explained 
moA  illaitrated  vith  the  oionioiu  «nd  authorities  of  the  An- 
tient  Ffttben,  Councils,  ftio,*  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  in- 
Ibmu  the  reader,  that  this  book  is^veu  to  the  puhUc  upon 
the  judgment  of  several  eminent  divinee ;  he  says  that  they 
*  are,  truly  speaking,  no  other  than  loose  papers,  and  that 
the  author,  th<i^  great  and  venerahle  prelate  whose  name 
they  bear,  does  not  seem  to  have  designed  them  for  the 
press ;'  but  that,  *  upon  consulting  with  several  eminent 
divines,  and  other  pious  and  learned  gentlemen,  they  did, 
after  pcmisal,  conceive  of  them  as  just  and  choice  fragments, 
containing  a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine ;  the  several 
topics  being  digested  in  a  most  excellent  method,  confirmed 
from  several  parallel  places  of  Scripture ;  and  very  often 
illustrated,  in  the  like  concise  manner,  from  the  testimonies 
of  fathers,  councils,  &e.'  6.  *  A  Defence  of  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  collected  into  English  Metre  byThomai  Stemhc^^i, 
Jcdin  Hopkins,  and  othors,  with  critical  observations  on  ^e 
New  Version  compared  with  the  Old.'  The  bishop  prefers 
the  Old  Version  to  the  New,  on  examination  and  compari- 
son, as  more  genuinely  expressing  the  signification  of  the 
original,  and  as  more  suited  to  the  general  taste  and  capa- 
city. It  had  been  objected  to  the  Old  Version,  that  the 
words  were  antiquated,  out  of  date,  and  almost  forgotten  in 
their  meaning ;  but  he  justly  decides  that,  antiquated  as 
they  may  be  called,  they  are  true  English  words,  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  meaning  of  those  of  which  they  are  the 
translation,  full  and  sufficient  in  themselves ;  and  in  any 
instances  where  they  are  such  as  may  seem  ill  adapted  to 
present  habit,  or  to  have  gone  out  of  use,  they  are  easy  of 
explanation,  and  readily  to  be  brought  home  to  tho  under- 
standing ;  and,  when  understood,  show  sterling  worth  and 
utility :  whereas  the  more  modem  wnds,  which  have  in  the 
New  Version  usurped  their  station,  are  bnt  a  mixture  of 
difl!erent  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  can  never  be  made 
of  satisfactorv  expression  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people ; 
besides  which,  be  objects  to  the  New  Version  as  rather  a 
paraphrase  than  as  exact  a  ttmnslation  as  might  have  been 
had.  7.  'Exposition  of  the  Thirty- nine  .^oticles.'  This 
work  was  attacked  with  some  considerable  severity  by  an 
anonymous  writer ;  but  it  may  be  enough  to  remark  that, 
the  bishop's  view  being  in  entire  conformity  with  every 
principle  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  maintained  in  her 
Liturgy  and  Homilies,  the  attack  was  upon  the  Church 
herseK  The  whole  works,  with  the  life  of  Bishop  Beveridge, 
and  copious  indexes,  were  published  .in  1824,  in  nine  vo- 
lumes 8vo.,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home. 

BEVERLEY,  amarkettown,  ahonmgfa,and  atownship, 
the  cental  of  the  East  Riding  of  the  county  of  York. 
Beverley  and  its  liberties  furm  a  separate  division  of  the 
wapentake  of  HarthiU.  *  It  contains  the  three  parishes  of 
St.  Mary,  St.  Nicholas,  and  St.  Martin,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  without  any  house  or  building  upon  it. 

By  the  Boundary  Act  is  added  to  the  antient  borough, 
for  the  purposes  of  electing  members  to  serve  in  parliament, 
such  part  of  the  parish  of  St  John  as  is  comprised  within 
the  liberties  of  Beverley.  That  portion  of  the  parish  of  Sl 
John  which  lies  within  the  liberties  of  Beverley  contains 
and  is  co-extensive  with  six  of  the  e^ht  townships  into 
which  such  parish  is  divided.  These  ux  townships  consti> 
tute  the  liberties.*  {Corporation  Reportt.)  It  is  180  miles 
N.  by  W.  of  London;  9  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Hull,  and  28 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  York.  It  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the 
Wolds  and  abant-a  mile  ftom  the  river  Hull.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayw,  a  recorder,  12  aldermen,  and  13  capital  bur- 
gesses; and  it  sends  two  members  to  mrliament.  The 

fopulation  of  the  borough  and  liberties  of  Beverley  is  8302. 
C  is  one  of  the  polling-places,  under  the  Reform  Act,  for 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  court  is  held  here 
for  the  election  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire. 

The  antient  history  of  Beverley  is  obscure.  The  tract  of 
country  ftom  the  Humber  to  the  Tyne  was  occupied  by  that 
powerful  nation  of  antient  Britons,  the  Brigantes ;  and  there 
are  some  indications  there  having  been  British  settlements 
in  the  vicinity  a[  Beverley,  but  wtwther  during  the  Roman 
urayi  prior  to  that  period,  or  immediately  aftw,  uipears  nn- 
eertain.  No  remains  have  been  discovered  which  are  suffi- 
dent  to  warrant  Hm  idea  of  this  town  having  been  a  Roman 
station ;  historians  whose  writings  are  generally  received  as 
authentic  date  the  origin  of  Beverley  at  a.d.  700. 

The  woods  and  marshes  of  Deira  lay  immediately  to  the 
north  of  the  Hnmber.  These  marshes  are  nippoaed  to  have 
*^cen  lakes,  or  nwras  whenevn  the  river  Hull  overflowed 


the  country.  That  there  have  been  many  such  meres  a 
Holdemess  and  the  adjacent  country  is  evident  nM  only 
from  the  appearance  of  the  district,  but  also  from  the  names 
of  many  places  within  sneh  district  Woodmanwo,  BaUea, 
Watton  {IVet'toum),  Homwo,  See.  There  is  still  a  lai^ 
mere  at  Horasea.  IHie  termination  tea  (or  as  it  is  auo 
spelt)  is  nearly  synonymous  with  mere.  (See  Young  and 
Bird's  Geologxeal  Survey  qf  the  Yorkthire  Coatt.)  Be- 
verley also  takes  its  name  from  one  of  these  lakes — 
Bcverlac,  the  lake  of  heavers,  *  so  named  fnan  the  heaven 
with  which  the  neighbouring  river  Hull  abounded.* 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century,  John,  archbishop 
of  York,  dedicated  a  church  which  he  founded  at  Beverley  m 
St  John  the  Baptist;  and  he  afterwards  converted  it  into  a 
monastery;  he  passed  ibur  years  in  this  retirement,  and 
when  he  died  was  buried  here.  Towards  the  close  of  that 
century  the  church  and  monastery  were  ravaged  by  the 
Banes,  who  destroyed  '  all  the  hoou  and  <niiament8 *  the 
monastery  of  Beverley  remained  three  years  desolate;  altn^ 
wards  the  presbyters  and  clerks  returned  to  Beverley,  and 
repaired  the  place.'  (See  Monaxticon  AngUcanum.)  In 
the  time  of  Athelstan  the  church  of  Beverley  was  visited 
by  that  monarch  on  his  route  northwards  to  punish  the  bad 
faith  of  Constantino,  the  king  of  Scotland.  Athelstan 
changed  it  from  a  monastery  into  a  college.  He  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  the  sainted  John  of  Beverley, 
returned  from  his  expedition  victonous,  and  in  gratitude  to 
his  patron-saint,  he  conferred  neat  privileges  and  rich 
possession  son  the  church  of  St.  John.  This  was  probably 
about  the  year  937-8.  Athelstan  granted  a  charter  to  the 
pernio  of  Bevnley,  exempting  tbem  from  certain  tdls. 
and  eraferring  upm  them  miprartaut  privilegei,  in  allnsioa 
to  which  the  mllowin^  distich  is  to  he  aeen  in  die  minster 
chuzeh*  between  the  pictures  of  Ath^tan,  the  fimnder,  and 
St  Ji^n  of  Beveriey,  the  patron-aaint  of  the  ohnreh ; 

AUfrMtiukeltlM 

Ai  kart  may  thynke,  or  &jh  can  tee. 

The  charter  of  Athelstan  was  confirmed  by  succeeding 
kings,  or  simitar  ones  were  granted.  John  especially  con- 
ceded to  them  freedom  from  *  toll,  pontage,  passage,  stalla^* 
&c.  in  consequence  of  which  the  burgesses  had  to  pay  him 
five  hundred  marks.  Of  these  rights  and  privileges  the 
people  of  Beverley  became  afterwards  exceedingly  tenacious. 
Mr.  PoulMm,  the  modem  historian  of  Beveriey,  writing  of 
the  year  1424,  says,  'It  is  probable  that  as  trade  increased 
they  (the  buigesses)  resorted  to  all  the  markets  and  &in  tjf 
the  neight>ouring  towns  for  thedi^salof  their  goods,  which 
they  haa,  an  opportuni^  of  vending,  without  being  sulgect 
to  the  above  impositi<ms'  (tolls  or  customs),  *  and  which,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  would  give  them  advantages  over  their 
leas  privileged  competitors.'  *  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  burgesses  to  apply  fbr  a  ratification 
of  their  privileges  on  the  accession  of  ev^  new  king; 
and  it  appears  that  they  were  compelled  to  this  mode  of 
preserving  their  rights  from  the  constant  demands  made 
upon  them  in  other  Ixiroughs  for  the  payment  of  toll. 

It  appears  that  Beverley  was  a  manuiacturing  town  at  an 
early  period,  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns 
which  might '  freely  buy  and  sell  dyed  cloths.*  It  is  probable 
that  the  arts  of  weaving  and  dyeing  were  carried  on  at 
Beverley,  woad  and  wool  being  two  of  the  articles  which 
paid  a  toll  when  taken  there  for  sale.  In  the  reign  of 
Hairy  11.  some  outward-bound  Spanish  meichsnta  wen 
plundered  on  the  Essex  coasts  of  scarlet  and  ottier  dotiu, 
which  were  recognised  as  being  those  of  Beverley,  Stam- 
ford, and  York. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Hull  was  a  town  of  increasing 
importance;  its  first  and  great  charter  was  granted  at 
Westminster  in  1299.  (See  Frost's  Notieea  of  the  Toum 
and  Port  of  Hull.)  This  town  was  an  impediment  to  the 
advancement  of  Beverley,  and  as  it  offered  greater  facilities 
fbr  domestic  and  forei^  commerce,  it  obtained  the  prefer 
ence  due  to  its  supencnr  situation  at  the  junction  ai  the 
river  Hull  with  the  Humber,  and  the  pretmsions  of  Benerlejr 
as  a  port  became  disregarded. 

To  raise  the  declining  commerce  of  Beverley,  a  charter 
ine<NiKnating  the  town  was  procured  in  the  15th  yew  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  right  to  send  two  burgesses  to  represent 
the  burgesses  in  parliament  was  aduiowiedged.  Thu  right 
the  men  of  Beveriey  had  exercised  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  butforalong  aeries  of  years  they  hadceaaedto 
avaQ  themsdves  of  such  privilege.  Tbe  last  and  tite  g>- 
Teming  rhaiter  is  that  of  1  Jame^E^  A^intjne-presswtti 
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astaUiahed  in  Beverley  in  the  year  1509,  by  Hugo  Goei, 
supposed  to  be  the  son  of  a  printer  of  Antweip,  but  as  he 
Boon  after  removed  to  London,  it  has  been  presumed  that  he 
received  little  encouragement  to  remain  at  Beverley. 
During  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  and  Crom- 
well, Beverley  was  frequently  a  scene  of  agitetion  and 
excitement,  being  by  turns  subjected  to  the  exactions  of  each 
party.  It  was  here  that  Sir  John  Hotham  was  arrested  by 
nis  nephew,  on  his  flight  from  Hull,  *  as  a  traitor  to  the 
commonwealth.'  Sir  John  had  represented  Beverley  in 
several  successive  parliaments.  Shortly  after  his  arrest,  he 
and  his  son  were  executed  od  Tower-Hill. 

The  modem  town  of  Beverley  U  of  great  length,  consider- 
mg  its  popalation,  being  considerably  more  than  a  mUe 
from  its  commenoement,  on  the  road  from  Hull,  to  its  out- 
skirts on  the  Driffield  road.  The  principal  street  is  wide 
and  airy :  the  market  place,  which  comprises  an  area  of 
nearly  four  acres,  is  ornamented  with  an  octangular  market 
eross.  Its  present  commerce  is  chiefly  confined  to  tanned 
leather,  oatmeal,  malt,  com,  and  coals.  There  is  an  exten- 
sive colour  and  whiting  manufactory,  an  iron  foundry,  and 
a  <^bip- building  yard.  The  sbambles  is  a  modem  building 
of  brick,  part  of  which  has  lately  been  converted  into  a 
com  exchange.  The  employments  of  its  1 56  7  fitmilies,  com- 
prising 6728  persons,  in  1821,  are  thus  shown ' 

Families  occupied  in  agriculture  .  .  176 
Do.  in  trade  and  in  manu&ctures  .  .  731 
Other  classes  not  above  comprised      .       ,  660 

1567 

The  popnlation  of  the  bwough  and  liberties  in  1831  was 

7521. 

Beverley  communicates  with  the  river  Hull  by  a  canal 
called  Beverley-Beck :  this  canal,  which  was  made  navi- 
gable about  the  year  1344,  is  about  a  mile  in  lengih,  and 
is  kept  in  repair  by  oertain  tolls,  which  two  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  (13  Gn.  L,  18  Geow  II.)  empower  the  corpora- 
tion to  collect. 

The  finest  ol^ect  in  Beveriey  is  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  John,  commonly  called  the  Minster-church.  Like 
many  cathedral  diarehes  in  the  kingdom,  this  edifice  has 
been  built  at  different  periods,  and  exhibits  the  several 
styles  of  Gothic  architecture  which  Mr.  Rickman  has  dis- 
tinguished under  the  names  of  the  early,  the  decorated,  and 
the  perpandieutar  English.  The  principal  window  at  the 
east  end  is  said  to  be  copied  from  that  of  York.  Its  pointed 
arch  is  divided  by  muUions,  which  are  strengthened  by 
parallel  ones  on  the  inside ;  these  bear  a  small  gallery  con- 
nected with  the  transoms,  which  divide  the  %fats  into  two 
pactianB.  This  window  is  the  only  one  in  the  Minster  wluch 
can  boost  of  stained  glass.  The  windows  of  the  nave  are 
of  the  dgeorattd  st]4e.  The  arch  is  divided  hy  mullions 
into  finir  lights,  and  these  mullions  branch  out  into  the 
flowing  tiaoery  of  various  figures.  The  entrance  to  the 
nave  on  the  north  side  is  by  a  porch  of  exquisite  beau^ ;  it 
has  a  pannelled  front,  which  is  perhaps  unequalled.  The 
west  fnmt  is  also  an  object  of  interest  to  the  architect :  it 
is  described  by  Mr.  Rickman  as  being  by  lar  the  finest  of 
its  style  in  England.  He  says, '  that  what  ^e  west  front 
of  York  is  to  the  decorated,  to  is  this  to  the  perpendicular 
style,  with  this  addition,  that  in  this  front  nothing  but  one 
s^le  is  seen. — all  is  harmonious.'  For  a  more  particular 
dMcription  we  refer  to  Mr.  Rickman's  work  on  '  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture,' p.  105.  The  dimensions  of  the  Minstw  are:— 

Vml  IiMlm. 

r^ngth  from  east  to  west  .    334  4 

Breadth  of  the  naive  and  side  aisles  64  3 

Length  of  the  great  tooss  aisle  .    167  6 

Height  of  the  nave  .     67  0 

From  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  nave  to  the 

summit  of  the  centre  tower  .     40  0 

Height  of  the  side  aisles  .  .  33  0  ' 
Height  of  the  two  west  towers  .    200  o 

The  celebrated  Percy  Shrine,  which  is  witbm  the  choir, 
a  an  elef^nt  specimen  of  the  decorated  style,  and  of 
most  exquisite  workmanship.  To  which  of  the  ladies  of 
ibe  house  of  Percy  it  was  erected  is  a  matter  of  controversy 
on  which  much  difference  of  opinion  exists.  The  collegiate 
establishment  was  dissolved  in  the  1st  year  of  Edward  VL, 
and  its  revenues  were  confiscated.  Elizabeth,  in  the  twenty- 
fint  yoar  of  her  reign,  granted  certain  chauntries  and  lands 
fput  c€  th«  former  ]H<^erty  of  the  ohurch)  to  the  mayor, 
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govemcm,  and  burgesats  of  Beverley,  for  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  the  fabric  of  tiie  Minster.  The  income  of 
this  estate,  in  the  year  1806,  was  528/.  12«.  9<f.;  but  at 
present  it  is  near  800A  per  annum. 

Sir  Michael  Warton,  by  his  will,  dated  23rd  May,  1724, 
bequeathed  4000/.  to  ^e  same  and  other  purposes.  This 
bequest  has  been  invested  in  land,  and  in  1806  produced 
an  income  of  323/.  6«.  9d.,  making  the  whole  income  of  the 
Minster  (in  1806)  85U.  ns.Gd.  Of  this  sum  390/.  15«.  has 
been  appropriated  by  authority  of  parliament  to  the  different 
officers  of  the  church,  and  the  remainder,  461/.  4s.,  consti- 
tutes the  fiind  for  repairing  the  fthrio ;  but  the  repairing 
fund,  owing  to  the  mcreased  value  of  Elizabeth's  grant 
since  1806,  must  now  be  much  greater.  The  distribution 
of  the  above-mentioned  stun  of  390/.  159.  is  as  fbllows : — 
Head  curate,  100/.;  two  assistant  curates,  209/.  I5«.;  or- 
ganist, 60^ ;  receivers,  21/,  From  other  sources  the  sala^ 
of  the  head  curate  is  raised  to  175/.  15f.6(f.,  and  that  of 
each  of  the  assistant  curates  to  120/. 

In  the  year  1708  the  Minster  was  found  to  be  in  a  very 
dilapidated  state,  but  by  the  active  exertions  of  Mr.  Moy- 
ser,  M.P.  for  the  bcnrough,  a  fund  was  procured  for  its  re- 
storation ;  since  this  date  it  has  never  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  decay.  (See  a  short  history  of  Beverley  Minster,  2nd 
ed.  Beverley,  1835.) 

St.  Mary's  Church  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  and 
spacious  Gothic  building,  with  an  elegant  tower  at  the 
intersection  of  the  two  parts  of  the  cross.  Its  estates  pro- 
duce about  800/.  per  annum.  This  income  is  *fbr  adorning 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  fabric,  utensils,  uid  habiliments 
of  St  Mary's  Church;  for  paying  the  salaries  of  the  sexton 
and  common  servants  of  the  church,'  &c.  There  were 
formerly  two  other  churches  in  Beverley,  but  they  no 
longer  exist.  In  antient  times  there  was  a  monastery  of 
Black  Friars,  and  another  of  Franciscans  or  Grey  Friars, 
an  establishment  of  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  other 
houses  more  or  less  connected  mth  the  antient  reliffion  of 
the  ccuntry,  for  private  retirement,  and  fi»thereliefof  the 
poor  and  infimi. 

The  =3ost  antieLt  dissenting  meeting-house  in  Beverley 
is  the  Independent  Chapel.  The  present  building  was 
erected  in  1800,  but  there  existed  one  prior  to  it,  which  wss 
built  in  1700.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists,  the  Church 
Methodists,  the  primitive  Methodists,' the  Baptists,  and  the 
Quakers  have  all  places  of  worship  here.  Ilie  Church 
Methodists  took  their  rise  at  Beverley ;  they  separated  from 
the  Wesleyans  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  government 
of  that  body  beoig  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  travelling 
preachers,  who  as3emble  in  conference  and  make  lavs  for 
the  government  of  the  whole  body.  The  Churdi  Methodists 
contend  that  the  people  ought  to  possess  a  fair  proportion  of 
power,  both  in  the  legislative  and  executive  government  of 
the  Methodist  Socie^.  No  services  at  present  take  place  at 
the  chapels  of  the  Church  Metliodists  and  the  Quakers. 
The  number  of  children  in  the  various  Sunday  Schools  is  as 
fbllows ;— Church  Sunday  Schools  (including  day  scholars) 
481.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  Schools  328.  Indepen- 
dent Sunday  Schods  250,  and  Baptists'  Sunday  Sehocds  80. 

The  Grammar  School  of  Beveriey  is  of  gnat  antiqui^ ; 
as  far  as  its  history  can  be  traced  it  has  bmn  a  free  schocu 
for  the  sons  of  burgesses.  The  general  government  of  the 
school  rests  with  the  corporation,  and  that  body  appoints 
the  master.  The  only  endowment  is  a  rent-charge  of  lOL 
per  annum  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Metealf  and  payable  out  of 
certain  estates  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  master  receives 
70/.  annually  ftom  the  corporation  and  a  yearly  gift  of  20/. 
from  the  two  representatives  of  the  borough,  which,  if  not 
paid  by  them,  is  made  up  by  the  corporation  :  there  is  also 
a  good  dwelUng-house  for  the  master  at  a  merely  nominal 
rant   (See  Journal  qfEducaiion,  No.  xviii.  p.  376.) 

The  master  besides  receives  a  (quarterly  payment  from 
each  free  scholar :  the  payment  is  at  present  40«.  per 
annum.  For  this  sum  freemen  may  send  their  sons  to 
leara  the  classics  and  mathematics,  but  English  grammar, 
writing  and  arithmetic,  are  not  taught  witoout  an  extra 
charge  of  about  40r.  more ;  and  therefore  few  freemen 
avail  themselves  of  the  school.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
ten  freemep's  sons,  ten  not  sons  of  freemen,  and  twenty-four 
boarders.  A  library  of  700  volumes,  including  many  works 
of  value,  is  attached  to  this  school,  which  possesses,  by  the 
endowments  of  various  benefactors,  two  fellowships,  six 
scholarships,  and  three  exhibitkms  to  St.  John's  College* 
Camlnidge. 
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Oram't  fldhoob.— The  Rev.  Swam  CSntes,  fbmierly 
eurate  at  the  Minster,  bequeathed  upwards  of  SOOO/.  to  be 
invested  in  the  public  taaaa  for  &b  education  tit  the  children 
of  die  poor.  The  Bchools  were  commenced  in  the  year  1810. 
The  number  of  boys  taught  by  this  chariftr  is  80 ;  the  num- 
ber of  girls  is  also  80 ;  they  are  hutmeted  on  the  system  of 
Dr.  B^l  in  both  schools. 

The  National  School  was  commenced  in  the  year  1815: 
it  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributionB,  and  it  is  for  the 
instruction  of  hoys  only.  The  corporation  subscribe  21/. 
annually  to  this  schooL  About  230  children  are  taught, 
and  each  child,  in  thit  nhool  and  in  Chaves's  Schools,  pays 
one  shilling  quarterly. 

The  Blue  Coot  Schod  vu  established  sabscription  in 
1709.  It  has  reoeived  some  handsome  donations,  but  its 
ftmds  appear  to  be  adequate  to  the  maintenance,  clothing, 
Ukd  ittibraction  of  only  eight  pupils.  The  odier  institutions 
of  Beverley  arc  a  Savings'  Bank,  a  Dispensary,  a  News- 
Room,  and  a  Mechanics'  Institute.  The  latter  has  108 
members.  *  The  borough  gaol  is  only  used  for  the  confine* 
ment  of  persons  committed  fbr  trial,  those  sentenced  to 
simple  confinement,  and  debtors;  prisoners  sentenced  to 
hard  Ubour  ore  confined  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  the 
East  Kding  of  the  county,  which  is  built  within  the  liber- 
ties of  the  town.'  {Corporation  R^orts.) 

Tn  places  where  the  church  has  exercised  any  oonsiderable 
aegree  oTtnfiuence,  we  find  many  charities  for  the  relief 
of  me  poor,  die  aged,  and  the  infirm;  Beveriey  dispenses 
anany  such  benefhctions.  Bread  is  given  away  in  oonaider- 
«Ub  quantities  at  tiw  Minster,  at  tegular  and  fiequent 
intarrab.  Than  are  also  almshouses,  and  hospitals  for 
widows  and  <dd  men;  donations  of  coal,  dothmg.  and 
money,  and  numerous  other  'gifts'  and  *  charities.*  In  ad- 
dition to  these  suppUes  to  the  poor,  every  fineman  residing 
within  die  borough  eqjoys  a  right  of  pasture  for  a  certain 
number  of  oatde  over  1217  acres  of  fine  land,  called  the 
eommon-pastures,  under  oertun  regulations,  and  fbr  small 
payments.  The  f^-eedom  of  the  borough  is  obtained  by  birth, 
by  servitude,  or  by  purchase ;  the  last  at  the  will  of  the 
eorporation. 

The  worthies  of  Beverley,  especially  deserving  of  notice, 
are,  Jbhn  of  Beverley ;  Alured,  Aired,  or  Alf^dus,  the  his- 
torian (see  Alttbbd)  ;  John  Alcock,  successively  bishop 
of  Rochester,  Worcester,  and  Bly ;  John  Fisher,  bishop  in 
Rodiester;  bishini  Green,  who  was  a  benafhotor  to  die  Blue 
Coat  School;  and  several  otheta  of  minor  note.  Hary  God- 
win (Wolstoneroft)  was  not  bom  at  Beverley,  aa  has  some- 
times bent  n^tod :  she  came  ftoax  Bpping,  near  London, 
with  her  parents,  and  >«sided  with  tbem  at  a  fiom  near 
Bevedey. 

As  the  capital  of  the  East:  Ri<Ung  of  Yorkshire,  Beverley 
contains  several  public  buildings  which  are  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  county  purposes.  Amongst  these  are  the  Sessinns 
House,  the  East  Riding  House  of  Correction,  and  the  Re- 
gister OfAce.  The  Sessions  House  is  situated  without  the 
North  Bar,  on  the  approach  to  the  town  fVom  Malton, 
Driffield,  &c.  The  House  of  Correction  is  in  the  immediate 
vibinity  of  the  Sessions  House,  fh>m  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  house  of  the  governor.  The  prisoners  are  divided 
into  fburteen  classes,  and  have  separata  beds,  and  airing 
yuds.  fa  the  House  of  Correction  is  a  b«admill,  on  which 
seventy-two  persons  may  be  employed ;  it  is  applied  to  the 
^ndlng  of  chalk  for  die  manufacture  of  whiting.  There 
IS  also  a  school  where  the  jftrisoners  are  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  This  gaol  and  its  appurte- 
nances cost  about  42,0001. 

The  Register  Office  is  for  the  registry  of  deeds,  convey- 
ances, wilb,  &c.  afi'eeting  "  honors,  manors,  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments"  within  the  East  Riding.  The 
Registrar  is  chosen  by  fl%eholders  of  the  East  Riduig  pos- 
ses^ng  an  estate  of  1 00/.  annual  value. 

We  acknowlef^  the  assistance  we  have  derived  from 
Scaum's  Beverlac  in  drawing  up  the  p'resent  article,  to 
which  we  would  refer  our  readers  for  further  information. 
It  is  a  portion  of  local  history  replete  vrith  interesting  de- 
tails for  the  historian  and  antiquary.  {ComnuKicationfi'om 
Yorkthire  ;  from  Seoerlsy.) 

BEVERLEY.  JOHN  1>E,  a  celebrated  English  ecclesi- 
astic ofthe  seventh  and  eighth  centuries.  Fuller  remarks,  in 
recording  the  history  of  Yorkshire  worthies,  that  St.  John 
of  Beverley  mav  be  claimed  by  this  county  on  a  three-fold 
title;  because  he  was  bom  at  Harpham,  in  the  county; 
waa  vpwards  of  thurty^hree  yean  aiohbishop  of  York ;  and 


beeanse  he  died  at  Beveriey,  in  dua  oonnty,  hi  a  eoHaga  ol 

his  own  fonndation.  He  was  one  of  the  first 'sebidfltf*  of 
his  age,  having  been  instructed  in  the  learned  languages  by 
Theodore  Archbishop  of  Cantetbuty,  and  he  was  hunaeu 
tutor  of  the  venerable  Bede.  The  following  works  are  attri- 
buted to  him: — 1.  'Pro  LucA  Exponendo,'  an  essay  towards 
an  exposition  of  St  Luke,  addre^ed  to  Bede ;  2.  *  Homiliaa 
in  Bvangelia 3.  *  Epistols  ad  Herebaldum,  Andenum, 
et  Bertinum ;  4.  "Epistolts  ad  Holdam  AbbaUssam.'  He 
was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Haguetold,  or  Hexham,  by 
Alflred,  king  of  Northumbei^nd,  and  on  die  death  <4 
Bosa,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  687,  he  was  translated  to 
the  vacant  see.  In  704  he  founded  a  college  at  Benrley 
for  secular  priests.  In  717  he  retired  frmn  his  archie- 
piscopal  functions  to  Beveriey,  where  he  died  Hay  7th, 
721.  Three  or  font  centuries  after  bis  decease  his  bodv 
was  exhumed  by  order  of  AlfHe,  Archbishop  of  York,  and 

gaced  in  a  richly-adomed  shrine.  When  Willhim  the 
onqueror  ravagal  the  north  with  a  numerous  army,  he 
gave  orders  that  the  town  of  Beverley  should  be  spaiod; 
and  fVom  a  similar  feeling  of  veneration  for  his  character,  a 
synod,  which  was  held  at  London  in  1416,  directed  the  anni- 
versary of  his  deadl  to  be  commemorated  among  the  fes- 
tivals of  the  church.  Fuller  says,  in  his  account  of  John 
of  Beverley,  Which  was  published  in  1 660,  that  his  picture 
was  to  be  seen  in  a  window  at  the  library  at  Salisbury,  with 
an  inscription  under  it,  *  whose  character  may  challengo 
three  hundred  years  of  antiquity,  affirming  him  the  first 
Master  of  Arts  in  Oxford.'  It  appraii  probable,  from  a 
memorandum  in  Antony  &  Wood's  Disry  for  1664,  that  the 
shrine  in  whidi  ike  reindaB  of  Jcba  <rf  Benrisy  had  been 
placed  by  Archbishop  Alfi'ie  was  injured  by  a  fire  which 
took  place  in  the  chuiehin  1188.  The  following  is  the  me- 
morandum alluded  to.  '  Upcm  the  taking  up  (tf  a  thick 
marble  stone  Ij^i^  in  the  middle  of  die  choir  of  Beverley 
in  Yorkshire,  near  the  entrance  into  die  choir,  was  found 
under  it  a  vault  of  squared  freC'Stone,  five  fbet  in  length, 
two  feet  in  breadth  at  the  head,  and  one  foot  and  a  half  at 
tbe  foot.  In  this  vault  waa  discovered  a  shert  of  lend,  Qmr 
feet  in  length,  otmtaining  the  dust  of  St.  John  of  Beverley, 
as  also  six  beads,  three  of  whioh  wen  oonielian,  the  other 
erumbled  to  dusL  There  were  also  in  it  four  amat  btsss 
pins  and  four  iron  nails.  Upon  this  sheet  of  lead  was  fixed 
a  plate  of  lead,  on  wfaidi  was  dua  foliowiug  inseriptioa,  a 
copy  (tf  whioh  waa  sent  to  A.  W. : — **  Anno  ab  inoamaiione 
Dombi  1188.  oomboataftiit  luse  eedeaia,  in  nenae  Sept.  in 
saquenti  noeto  noik  Festum  Saneti  MaMtai  Aposmi ;  et 
in  anno  1 1 97,  6  Id.  Maitii,  fketa  fhit  Inquisitio  Rniqaianui 
Beati  Johannis  in  hoe  loco,  et  inventa  sunt  hsse  oasa  in 
orientali  parte  sepulohri,  et  hie  recondite,  et  pulvis  oemento 
mixtus  ibidem  inventus  et  rectuiditus."  A  box  of  lead 
about  seven  inches  in  length  did  lay  athwart  die  plate  of 
lead.  In  diis  box  wen  divers  pieeaa  of  bones  mixed  with 
dust,  and  yielding- a  sweet  sraell.* 

Ainhred  of  Beverley  was  treasurer  of  the  convent  in  the 
twelfth  oentury.  FoUer  sa;^  that  he  mote  a  ehnmiele  fnnn 
Brutus  to  the  time  of  his  own  deMfa,  whidi  hqipaDed  in 
1136. 

In  the  fburtoenth  eentuiy  lived  John  of  Beverley,  tiie 
Carmatite  monk.  He  was  a  doctor  and  profbssor  of  divinity 
at  the  univeni^of  Oxfbrd,  and  wrote  1. 'Qoestiones  in 
MafistRnn  Sententiarum :'  3.  *  Dimutationes  OrdinarivL' 

BBWCASTLE,  a  small  liUaga,  formerly  amariwt  town, 
in  a  lai^  VS:"^^  oFdie  same  name  in  die  eountv  of  Cum- 
berland. The  name  is  written  Beuthcastle  in  old  records, 
and  was  so  called  from  the  eastie  of  the  fomily  of  Beuth 
which  held  the  property  of  the  district  before  die  Conquest, 
and  for  several  reigns  after  that  event.  Bewcasde  now  be- 
longs to  Sir  James  Graham,  to  whose  ancestor  it  waa 
granted  by  Charles  I.  It  is  concluded  to  have  been  a  Ro- 
man station,  garrisoned  by  part  of  the  L^o  Seamda  Au- 
^utta,  as  a  security  to  the  workmen  who  were  emplojed 
in  erecting  the  fomous  wall.  Many  vestiges  of  antient 
buildings  still  remain,  and  numerous  Roman  coins  and 
some  inscriptions  have  been  found  here.  The  castle  W8« 
battered  down  by  the  pariiamentary  forces  in  die  vear  1641. 
Its  remains,  as  well  as  the  parish  ohnnh,  are  enekwed  by  a 
dyke  and  fiMs;  and  it  would  aiqwar,  like  many  omer 
northern  casdes,  to  have  been  erected  on  theute  «  a  Ro- 
man station.  The  chureh  is  a  small  structure,  on  a  rising 
ground  at  a  small  distance  from  the  castle.  The  living  is  a 
retttoiy,  worth  81/.  per  annum.  Oi>pMite  thechuroh  porch* 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  fhnnrit,  is  tbe  fomous  mono- 
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litliie  obdkl^  whidi  hM  been  the  lolgMtaf  mneh  diHtt^ 
mvuoag  antM||uarianB.  It  is  fourteen  feet  two  inches  in 
height,  and  its  breadth  at  the  bottom  is  one  foot  ten  indies. 
It  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  croea,  which  i«  supposed 
to  have  been  demoUsbed  during  some  ebullition  of  popular 
enthusialun ;  but  the  figure  of  it  has  been  piesarvcd  The 
different  sides  are  sculptured  in  a  very  curious  manner. 
Tbe  north  and  sooth  sides  are  divided  into  compartments, 
fancifully  embellished  with  various  plants  and  knots ;  one 
of  the  fillets  whioh  divide  the  compartments  on  the  north 
■ide,  is  occupied  with  an  inseription  in  one  line,  and  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  surfiue  an  the  sane  side  is 
occupied  with  a  chequec,  whi^  divides  the  breadth  of  the 
nr&ce  into  eight  squares.  The  east  front  is  one  entire 
nmnin^  branch  of  foliage.  flowera»  and  fruit,  cniamented 
with  buda  and  unoon&  animah,  in  tbe  (dd  JSothio  s^le. 
The  waat  front,  whioh  ia  the  moat  in|MrtBntf  is  divided  into 
cnnparUnentB.  Tbe  lowermost  ra;prMent»  a  dignifled  !p«r>- 
Mmage  in  a  loog  rabe,  leaning  agamat  a  pedastu.  on  which 
BtaacM  a  bud,  aupposad  to  imresent  a  raven,  tbe  royal  bird 
of  the  ]>anes.  This  is  concluded  to  be  the  person  for  whom 
the  monumoit  is  erected.  The  whtde  story  of  its  erection 
is  probably  told  is  -the  scarcely  legible  Runic  inser^ticm 
which  occupies  the  compartment  above  this,  and  in  whioh 
Roaum  and  Runic  oharactMrs  are  intermin^ed.  No  sati*- 
bctory  informaticm  can  be  derived  &t>m  this  insoriirtion  in 
its  present  state.  The  next  compartment  is  occupied  by 
an  ecclesiastic,  whose  head  is  surrounded  a  nimbus,  and 
is  conjef^tured  to  renresent  StCBthbert,'towhom,  aoonding 
to  some  aecounts,  Uie  church  was  originally  dedicated ;  the 
highesst  cunpartasMiteontainsai^reMntatiottef  tbe  Vir^ 
s^in&nt  Jesns.  The  scnlptnresontlus  side  seam  (dearly  to 
denote  the  Christian  or^pn  of  the  obelisk,  and  Kdxqi  Tli- 
ebolaoD.  coapUng  this  wuh  tbe  Rnnie  chuaoters  of  the  in- 
seriptuma,  inclines  to  the  opinbn  that  it  waaintendsd  to  com- 
memorate the  adoption  <tf  the  Christian  frtith  by  the  Danes, 
who  are  known  to  have  been  settled  in  this  part  of  'the 
country,  and  were  here  the  most  numerous  and  least-dis- 
tuibed.  Mr.  Smith,  however,  {GmtiematCt  Mag.,  vol.  xii.) 
is  of  oipinion  that  it  was  designed  as  the  sepulohrafmonumjent 
of  some  Danish  king  slain  in  battle  ;  their  change  of  religion 
he  allows  might  have  been  consequent  upon  tbe  death  of  the 
king,  and  that  the  monument  was  deseed  to  eommmnorate 
both  events.  Buchanan  relates  that  in  tbe  reign  of  Donald 
VI.,  the  Danes  having  wasted  )4orthiuuberiuid,  wete  met 
and  flogagad  1^  tbe  unitad  fiireea  of  England  sdid  Scotland, 
with  sueh  uneMttain  rssuk*  that  both  sides  wen  emially 
^ad  of  peasa,  mte  condition  of  which  waa  that  idie  Danes 
dioiild  embrace  the  Christian  fiuth.  As  no  one  eotisiders 
tiie  obelisk  to  be  mora  than  a  tbonaand  yean  old,  and  as 
this  event  happened  about  9S0  years  rinee.  Smith  not  un- 
reasonably oaiyectures  that  Cbere  was  some  connexion  be- 
tweea  the  obelisk  and  the  event  related  by  Buchanan.  He 
adds,  '  that  the  mouiunent  is  Danish,  appeata  incontestable 
from  tbe  characters;  Scottish  and  Piotisfa  monuments 
having  nothing  but  hierogljrphict,  and  tbe  Danish  both ; 
and  excepting  Bridekirk  font,  it  appears  ta  be  the  only  mo- 
oinnent  of  that  nation  left  in  Britain.'  (Hutchinson's  m»- 
tory  of  the  County  qf  CvmbBrUmd;  Qmtieman't  Ma- 
gtuiaet  voL  xiii. ;  Googh's  Ctandm ;  Beauties  qf  England 
and  Waiet.y 

BEWDLEY,  a  bwough  and  ma^t-town  of  tbe  county 
of  WoiceateT,  ia  the  lower  division  of  Doddingtree  Hun- 
ted, and  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesfotd,  1 14  miles  N.W. 
from  X>ondon,  and  13  miles  *N.  by  W.  from  WmfceBter.  Tbe 
town  was  formerly  within  tiie  jurisdiction  of  the  marches  of 
Wales.  It  was  made  part  tA  the  eoun^  of  Worcester,  by  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  34  and  35  fiem'y  VIII.  c.  86. :  it 
had  prevtousty  been  put  within  the  puish  of  Ribbesford,  by 
a  private  act  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  having  till  ttien 
been  extrarparochial.  It  stands  on  a  declivity  overhanging 
tbe  westeni  bank  of  tiie  Severn,  and  from  the  pleasantness 
of  its  situation  was  called  in  Latin  Beliui  locus,  and  in 
French  Beaulieu,  from  whence  by  corruption  the  present 
name  of  Bewdley  is  derived.  In  Domesday  Book,  Bevdley, 
tboe  called  Ribefbrd,  is  reckoned  among  the  townships  be- 
longing to  Kidderminster,  mi  is  said  to  be  in  the  king's 
denaana  It  was  waste  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fawor.  In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  a  manor  bekmg- 
mg  to  the  Beauchamps,  the  first  Nommn  eails  of  Warwick ; 
it  afterwards  passed  to  the  Mortimers,  earls  of  MaKh,  and 
with  the  other  lands  of  that  earldMU  was  annexed  to  tiie 
emmm  «hn  Sdwud  earl  af  Manb,  became  king,  under 


tibe  title  of  Bdwvd  IV.  In  the  iMi  year  of  this  king. 
Bewdl^  reeeived  ita  first  obaitar  ot  inco^ioration.  After 
this  tbe  town  seems  to  have  increased  in  importance,  and 
in  tiie  reign  (A  Kenty  VIIL  we  find  it  thus  noticed  by 
Leiand :  'The  towne  self  is  sett  on  the^de  of  an  hdl ;  soa 
comely,  a  man  cannot  wish  to  see  a  towne  better.  It  riseth 
from  Seveme  banke  by  east,  upon  tbe  hill  hy  west ;  soe  that 
a  man  standing  on  the  hillinifUfm»f»»<by  east,  may  dis- 
oerne  almost  every  boose  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge 
of  the  aunne  from  the  east,  tbe  -whole  towne  glittereth 
(being  all  of  new  building)  aa  it  were  ofgould.  By^e 
distance  <A  tbe  parish  ohur^  (at  RUibesfbid),  I  gatfav  th^ 
Beaudley  is  a  very  new  towne,  and  tbat  of  ould  time  there 
was  but  some  poore  faamlstt,  and  that  upon  the  building  of 
a  bridge  there  upon  Sevwne,  and  iesort  of  people  unto  it, 
and  commedi^  ef  tbe  jdeasant  site,  -men  began  to  inhabit 
tbere;  and  beeanse  that  ti[ie-|dott  of  it  seemed  fhyre  to  tiie 
lookers,  it  hath  a  French  tuune  Seaudley,  quasi  Sellut  Lo- 
out.' 

The  bill  an  -tbe  dope  of  which  the  town  is  built  is  called 
Ticken  Hill,  or  mwe  property  Hccen  Hill,  or -Goat's  Hill, 
which  name  tbe  town  itself  is  said  to  have  borne  in  tbe  early 
pwiod  of  its -history.  In  Leland's  time  there  was  a  fine  ma- 
nor^house  on  tiie  top  of  the  hill,  which  Henry  VII.  built  a!s  a 
vesidenoe  fiar  Prince  Arthur,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
tbe  scene  of  the  festivities  attending  bis  marriage  with 
Catharine  of  Aragon,  afterwards  queen  of  Henry  VIII. 
There  appears  'to  have  been  some  previous  building  on 
the  spot.  That  which  'Lehind  saw  was  neariy  demolished 
in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  forms  a 
mansion,  tbe  eemmanding  prosjieets  from  whidh  are  much 
admired. 

Independently  of  its  muniBipKl  eententions,  there  is  no 
ftot  of  any  interest  in  the  suDsequenthistofyof  Bewdley, 
exoept  that  Charles  I.  removed  hither  from  vf  oroester,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Severn  between  him  end  the  enemy.  It 
does  not  appear  firom  the  corporation  books  Aat  the  town 
weHt  to  any  lerger  expensethan  half  a  crown  on  the  ooca- 
sien  cf  'this  visit. 

The  manor  ef  Bewdley  remained  annexed  to  the  crown 
tbrengb  several  reigns.  In  that  of  James  I.  it  was  held  by 
tiie  Prince  of  Wales.  After  tbat  it  went  through  se\'eral 
hands,  and  sinee  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  has  been  held  by 
leasees  from  the  crown. 

The  borourii  obtained  a  nharter  of  incorporation  in  the 
thirdyearctf  James  I.,  by 'which  it  was  to-be  governed  by  a 
bailiff  and  twdre  -capitu  bumsses,  who  were  empowered 
to  elsot  the  other  corporate  omeras,  as  lugh  steward,  ra- 
ecwder,  and  others  of  inferior  rank.  The  town  was  also 
enabled  to  send  one  member  to  parliament,  which  it  has 
ever  since  continued  to  do.  Several  accounts  state  that 
Bewdley  had  four  annual  fairs  and  two  market  days  pre- 
viously to  tills  charter.  Nash,  however,  states 'that  Edward 
IV.  granted  fairs  -to  be  held  on  the  feast  days  of  St.  George, 
St.  Ann,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  a  market  on  "Saturday. 
These  are  the  same  tbat  are  granted  in  tbe  charter  of 
James,  and  which  are  still  in  use.  The  history  of  the 
cbartw  is  curious.  The  corporation  surrendered  it  to  Charles 
II.  and  got  a  new  one  from  James  II.,  by  which  the  borough 
was  governed  for  twen^  years.  But  when  Queen  Anne 
came  to  the  throne  this  eharter  was  dedated,  on  account  of 
some  infhrmality,  to  be  void,  and  that  of  James  I.  was  con- 
firmed. The  different  charters  being  respectively  upheld 
by  contending  patties  in  the  borough,  a  doable  return  of 
officers  was  the  consequence ;  nor  was  the  matter  termi- 
nated without  a  long  and  expensive  lawsuit,  by  which  tbe 
old  charter  was  confirmed.  During  the  first  thirty  years  of 
tbe  present  century  the  greatest  number  of  electors  polled 
at  tbe  election  of  a  representative  in  Parliament  did  not 
exceed  twenty-four,  the  baUiff  and  burgesses  being  tbe  only 
elect(H« ;  by  the  Reform  Bill  tbe  limits  of  the  borough  were 
greatly  enlarged  for  parliamentary  purposes  so  as  to  include 
484  qualifying  tenements,  of  which  the  town  alone  contains 
193.  The  population  of  the  parliamentary  borough  is  be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  ■  that  of  Bewdley  proper  was,  in  1831, 
3908,  of  whom  2021  were  females.  Tone  is,  however,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Severn,  connected  with  Bewdley  by  a 
bridge,  the  suburb  of  Wribbenhail,  which,  although  not  in- 
cluded in  the  municipal  limits,  ^ipears  to  form  part  of  the 
town.  Its  population  is  no  where  stated  separately  fVon 
that  of  the  parish  to  which  it  belongs ;  but  it  contains  thirty 
five  qualifyins  houses,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  Boundary 
RqMrti  *  This  suburb  contains  several^good  houses,  also 
Digitized  byVsjCXIglC 
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a  Ini^e  carpet  manulkotory,  and  lome  wueliouMt  by  the 

river  ftide,  which  afford  employment  to  the  inhabitants  of 

Bowdlny.' 

In  its  original  state,  as  is  the  case  with  most  old  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  buildings  of  Bewdley  were  of 
timber ;  hut  the  principal  street  is  now  as  well  built  and 
mved  as  any  othw  in  provindsl  towns  of  similar  rank. 
Tliere  are  three  principal  streets ;  that  is,  a  street  leads  in  a 
direct  Une  from  the  bridge  and  then  divei^s  to  the  right 
and  left,  so  that  the  three  together  give  a  ^louad  farm,  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  the  letter  Y*  with  its  foot  extei^ing 
to  the  river.  The  eh^pel  ease  was,  like  the  mt  of  the 
town,  of  timber,  whan  Leland  was  there ;  it  was  replaced 
in  1748  by  the  present  stmcture.  a  neat  stone  building 
erected  by  subicv^um,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
persons.  A  lai^  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Dis- 
senters, for  whom  there  are  various  places  of  wOTship. 
Bewdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Ribbe^ord,  it  has  cmly  a 
chapel  of  ease  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford, 
of  which  the  nctor  of  Ribbesiord  is  patron.  The  last  re- 
turns state  tiie  annual  income  at  100^  per  annum. 

The  town-hall  of  Bewdley  is  a  very  commodious  modem 
building  of  stone  standing  on  three  arches,  which  are  fur- 
nished with  handsome  iron  ^ates.  The  front  is  dacocated 
with  ux  square  pilasters,  which  support  a  pediment  The 
arches  underneatli  affind  admittance  to  the  market-place, 
whidi  oonuats  of  two  nm  of  stalls  under  arcades,  with  an 
open  area  in  the  centre,  having  altoge&er  a  very  neat  ap- 
pearance. The  stone  tnidge  of  three  arches  over  the  Se- 
vern, is  a  very  hands(nne  modem  tfructure,  guarded  with 
balustrades. 

A  free  grammar  school  was  established  at  Bewdley  under 
the  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  King  James.  Some 
endowments  had  previously  been  made  for  the  purpose, 
particularly  by  William  Monnox,  who  gave  6/.  per  annum 
secured  upon  lands;  and  John,  George,  and  Thomas 
Ballard  gave  the  site  of  the  scho^.  The  charter  declared 
the  object  of  the  school  to  be,  '  fix-  the  better  education  and 
instruction  of  young  children  and  youths  within  the  borough, 
liberties,  and  precincts,  in  good  arts,  learning,  virtue,  and  ia- 
stmction,*  and  that  it  ahnild  be  called  *  The  Fno  Grammar 
School  of  King  James  ot  England  in  Bewdl^.'  The 
charge  ftf  its  zerenues  was  entrusted  to  the  borou^  ooipo- 
ration,  under  the  stipulation  that  tiiev  should  apply  them 
to  no  othw  use  than  to  the  benefit  a£  the  school ;  they  were 
also  to  make  written  statutes  for  the  government  of  the 
school,  and  to  app<Ant  tin  master  and  under-master,  who 
were  to  ei\joy  their  offices  during  the  '  well  liking  of  the 
said  governors.'  Numerous  small  additions  have  since  been 
made  to  the  endowments  of  the  school,  the  revenues  of 
which  arise  from  a  rent-charge  on  land  at  Shepperdine  in 
Gloucestershire,  chief  rents,  rents  of  houses  in  Bewdley,  and 
the  tolls  of  the  market.  The  amount  is  uncertain.  The 
master  has  a  salary  of  SOL  and  a  bouM  free  of  rent,  taxes, 
and  rapain.  Then  is  no  nndersnaster.  *  The  school* 
(remarka  Cailisle  in  1618)  *  is  open  as  a  fivt  grammar 
tckoot  to  tlw  children  of  M  the  intmbitanta,  but  there  are 
ROM  at  present  upon  the  foundation.  The  master  has 
about  30  ooarders.'  He  adds,  that  no  copy  of  the  statutes 
is  now  extant  The  master  has  charge  <^  a  collection  Oi 
books  given  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wigan  for  the  use  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  neighbourhood.  There  is  also  in 
the  town  a  school,  supported  by  the  corporation  and  in- 
habitants, which  affords  a  plun  education,  with  clothing,  to 
thirty  hoys  and  as  many  guls. 

The  advantageous  situation  of  Bewdley  on  the  Severn 
formerly  rendered  it  an  intermediate  station  for  the  com- 
meroe  between  the  ports  of  the  Severn  and  the  inland 
towns,  and  gave  it  a  most  flourishing  carrying  trade. 
Goods  were  then  sent  on  the  river  from  Bristol,  Chepstow, 
and  Newnham  to  this  place,  whence  they  were  sent  not 
onlv  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  but  to  Mammester,  Sheffield, 
and  Kendal,  b^  regularly  established  waggons,  which  re- 
turned laden  with  inland  manu&ctures  for  exportation.  A 
eonsiderable  carrying  trade  still  exists ;  and  the  Boundary 
Report  observes,  'The  town  of  Bewdley  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  in  a  state  of  decay,  although  the  changes  in  the  in- 
ternal navigation  of  the  country  have  deprived  it  of  its  former 
conmiercial  importance.  Its  market,  its  retail  trade  with 
the  surrounding  country,  its  situation  on  the  Severn,  and 
some  small  manuiactures,  affonl  employment  to  its  popu- 
lation, in  which  may  be  reckoned  a  considerable  number  of 


resneciabie  inhabitants.  (Leiand's  Itinerary;  Nash'a 
ColUctioM  for  the  Hittory  of  Worceaterakire ;  Baauttm  of 
England  tmd  Wales,  vol.  xv. ;  Boundary  Reporter  vol.  iit 
pt.  2. ;  Carlisle's  Endowed  Grammar  Semole,  ^) 

BEX,  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  of  the  canton  of  Vaud 
in  Switzerland,  situated  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone, 
twdve  miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Leman  lake,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  St.  Maurice  in  the  Valaia.  It  lies 
in  a  fine  and  fertile  valley,  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountaina 
called  La  Dent  da  Mordes,  and  Lea  Diablereta,  wbioh  rise 
to  nearly  9000  feet  abm  the  lea.  Bex  is  en  the  high  road 
from  Bon  and  Lausanne  to  the  Valais,  which  road  joins 
at  St  Uauriee  the  great  road  ft«n  Geneva  to  Ital7  by  the 
Sim|jon.  Bex  is  much  frequented  by  travellers  in  uie  aani 
mer  mmths,  and  has  one  of  the  best  inns  in  Switaerland. 
The  country  about  Bex  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Switzerland  for  the  botanist,  the  mineralogist,  and  the  geo- 
Itmst  At  a  short  distance  from  Bex,  and  near  the  village 
of  Lavey,  a  hot  mineral  spring  was  discovered  m  1 838,  on  tiM 
banks  the  river  Rhone,  havmg,  it  is  said,  the  same  propei^ 
ties  as  the  celebrated  waters  of  Ixiesch  in  the  Valais.  Tempo- 
rary hatha  have  been  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  govOTi- 
ment  of  Vaud,  which  are  much  frequented  by  invalids  during 
summer.  (Walsh,  Voyage  en  Smeee,}  Bex  derives  much 
of  its  importance  from  the  deposit  of  salt  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, and  is  the  only  place  wlwn  it  is  worked  in  Switief 
land.  Various  salt  sininEs  issuing  firom  a  Daghbouiing 
mountain  first  indicated  the  existenoe  of  the  salt  and  the 
government  of  Bern,  to  which  Bex  then  bdonged,  under- 
took to  work  it  Sevend  galleries  were  excavated  in  the 
mountain  in  «der  to  zeaui  the  deposit  of  salt  but  the  at- 
tempt was  not  sueoessfU,  and  the  principal  way  in  which  salt 
is  still  extracted  is  by  boiling  the  water.  (See  Cox's  Lettere 
on  Switzerland,  where  he  gives  an  account  of  the  process.) 
One  of  the  galleries  is  4000  feet  long,  ei^t  feet  high,  and 
six  wide.  The  water  of  the  spnngs  is  carried  by  pipes  to 
Bevieux,  where  are  the  fllt^Milers,  and  other  apparatus 
for  extracting  the  salt  In  1824  a  part  of  the  mountain  was 
discovered  which  is  stnmgly  impregnated  with  saU,  in  oon- 
sequenoe  of  which  the  quantity  of  salt  etfraeted  yearly  has 
been  increasing,  and  is  now  double  what  it  was  fonaeriy. 
Still  the  salt  colTeotedatBex  does  not  supply  more  than  l-2Sth 
of  the  population  of  Switcerland.  lu  1826  Uie  net  revenue  re- 
sulting to  the  state  of  Vaud  from  the  salt-works  amminted 
to  52,000  Swiss  francs,  equal  to  78,000  French  francs. 
(Frauscini,  Stattetica  delia  Sviztera.)  The  establishment 
of  these  salt-works  is  conducted  with  the  greatest  order 
and  economy.  Salt  exists  also  in  the  canton  Aargau. 
in  that  of  Appenzell,  and  in  the  Crrisons  at  Sehuol  in  the 
Lower  Engadina.  but  it  is  not  wcffked. 

BEY.  [SeeBao.] 

BEY'RA,  or  BEI'RA  a  province  of  Portugal,  sitaated 
between  39°  i9f  and  41°  N.  lat,  and  6°  ii'  and  8"  46'  W. 
long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  jwovinces  of  Entie- 
Douro-e-Uinho  and  Tras-os-Montes,  from  wtuoh  it  is  aepa- 
rated  by  the  river  Douro;  oa  the  aouth  and  souUi-weat  by 
Alentejo  and  Fwtuguese  Estremadura,  the  Ta^s  and  the 
Seira  de  Lousao  forming  its  natural  boundanes ;  on  tbt 
east  by  Leon  and  Spanish  Estremadura,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  rivers  Turones  and  Elgas  and  the  Si^ra  de 
Gata;  on  the  west  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.  The  length 
of  its  sea-coast  is  about  eighty  miles.  The  province  is 
divided  into  three  parts.  That  portion  comprised  between 
the  river  Domn  and  the  Serra  de  Estrella  is  called  High 
Beyra ;  fiom  this  mountain-range  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus, 
Liow  Beyra ;  and  the  western  part  of  the  province,  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Serra  de  Alooba,  is  denominated  Beyra 
Mar  or  Maritime  Beira. 

Two  chains  of  mountains  running  neariy  parallel  to  one 
another  cross  the  province  from  north-east  to  south-west. 
The  principal  and  most  eastern  is  the  Senade  Estrella, 
Mons  Herminius  of  the  antients,  which,  according  to  some 
geographers,  is  the  western  branch  of  the  chain  denomi- 
nated (Jarpeto-Vettonic,  or  Carpetano-Vettonique,  extending 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  from  its  source  to  its 
entrance  into  the  sea.  The  Serra  de  Estrella,  which  in 
some  parts  is  7524  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and 
is  covered  with  snow  in  some  points  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  year,  crosses  the  province  from  north-east  to  south- 
west enters  Estremadura,  where  it  takes  the  names  of 
Serra-de-Louzao  and  Serra-dc-Juiito,  and  terminates  mi 
the  ocean  near  Torres  Vedras.  On  the  highest  part  at 
this  Serra  ti  a  plain  nine  miles  lon^  and  three  wida^ccmnd 
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with  snow  ttU  the  month  of  June.  On  this  plain  toete  are 
Mvaral  lakes,  of  which  some  of  the  Portuguese  geographers 
ntate  many  wonderful  stwies.  According  to  ^eir  accounts 
these  lakes  are  hottondess.  and  in  some  of  them  masts  <it 
ships  have  been  found.  Tlie  lakes,  however,  are  nothing 
more  than  great  reservoirs  m  which  the  melted  snow  is  col- 
lected, and  from  which  several  streams  of  the  provinee 
spring.  The  Serra  de  Estrella  is  chiefly  composed  of  a 
greyish  granite,  the  surface  of  which  is  easily  wcomposed 
by  the  aettoD  of  the  air.  In  the  intmior  of  this  greyish 
eranite  are  found  round  blocks  of  a  harder  kind  and  a 
aailEMr  colour,  of  the  size  of  the  largest  cannon  bait  The 
other  chain  of  this  province  is  the  Serra  de  Alcoba,  which, 
eammencing  at  the  hanks  of  the  Douro,  runs  south-west- 
ward  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Mcmdej^  and  terminates 
on  the  sea-shore  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  forming  Cape 
Mondego :  between  this  range  and  Ihe  Serra  de  Estrella  is 
the  beautiful  valtoy  to  which  the  Mcmdego  rives  its  name. 
Hie  highest  point  of  the  Serra  de  Alooba,  culed  Cabefa  de 
CbS  or  Dogs-bead,  is  17S8  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea. 
Cape  Hond^  baa  an  eleTation  of  696  feet.  fVom  these 
two  prinoipal  chwns  smaller  ones  branch  out  in  difibrent 
directions,  occupying  the  greatest  part  of  Hi^  Beyra.  All 
these  high  lanm  are  almost  without  trees,  and  laiy  {Koduce 
pastured  cattle  and  food  for  small  g«ne. 

The  principal  rivers  uf  Beyra  prooeeding  from  east  to  west 
are  ^e  Slgas,  the  Aravil,  the  Ponsul,  the  Vereza,  and  the 
Zexere,  all  which  flow  southward  into  the  Tagiu.  The  Tu- 
tooes  (which  is  joined  by  the  Agueda),  the  Coa  (which  is  fed 
by  tiie  Finhel  and  the  Lamegal),  the  Tavora,  and  the  Pavia, 
&>v  northwanU  into  the  Douro.  The  Mondego  springs  in 
the  Lago  Eseura  in  the  Serra  de  Estrella,  flows  to  we  north- 
vest  M  for  as  Fomoa,  vhwe  it  bends  to  the  aonth-wast,  and 
leaTing  Goimbm  m  its  left  hank  foils  into  the  Atlantic  at 
Figueiia :  its  whole  course  may  he  about  100  miles,  ^le 
Vouga  crossei  and  fortiliaea  ma  north-western  districts  ^ 
Viseu  and  Aveiro.  [See  Atbibo.]  Except  the  Mondego, 
the  Zezere,  and  the  Vooga,  the  rivers  of  Beyra  are  very 
inconaiderahle,  though  none  are  dry  in  summer :  they  all 
■bcMind  in  ddieateflu. 

The  general  character  of  this  province  is  very  hilly.  The 
valleys  are  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  Indian  corn,  rye,  wine, 
and  fruit.  The  valley  which  is  watered  by  the  Mondei^o  is 
oDe  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  the  province, 
abounding  in  lemon  and  oran^  trees :  the  hills  which 
enclose  ^e  valley  are  crowned  with  vines,  and  fig  and  other 
ftoit  trees ;  indeed,  in  all  Portugal  Uiere  is  scarcely  a  view  so 
sjduidid  aa  that  vhi^  the  province  of  Beyra  presents  when 
it  fiiBt  opens  to  the  travelln  oominglGrom  Estramadura,  fhum 
the  heists  norA  of  Cmdeixa.  The  valley  of  the  Mon- 
dego ia  also  seen  to  great  advantage  fhnn  the  observatoiy 
ef  Coimbra.  The  honey  of  Beyra  is  celebrated  through 
Pwtugal,  and  the  fiah  of  its  coast  are  also  in  high  re- 
pute. Both  in  the  mountaina  and  valleys  small  game  in 
found  in  abundance.  The  western  and  southern  parts  of 
the  province  are  very  productive,  hut  in  the  mountainous 
districts  the  products  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  its  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  resort  to  LisbMi,  where 
they  employ  themsdvea  as  carriers  and  ia  other  menial 
occupations. 

The  greatest  breadth  of  the  province  from  east  to  west  is 
abont  12U  miles,  and  the  greatest  length  from  north  to  south 
about  the  aame.  AntUutn  pvea  it  an  area  of  753  Spanish 
•qiuue  leagues  of  twen^  to  a  linear  degree,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  1.131^95  souls. 

For  the  ravil  government,  the  province  is  divided  into 
eleven  comarcas,  or  districts,  viz.,  on  the  west,  Coimbra,  the 
capital,  which  c(Hnprises  1  &0  parishes ;  Aveiro,  with  99 ; 
Feira,  on  the  north-west,  with  75 ;  Lamego,  on  the  north, 
with  153;  Viaen  with  306 ;  Trancoso,  nearly  >n  the  centre 
to  the  east  of  Viseu,  with  199;  Finhel,  between  Almeida 
and  Costel  Ilodiigo,  with  39 ;  La  Guarda,  to  the  south-west 
of  Pinhel,  with  190 ;  Linhares,  to  the  west  of  La  Guarda, 
with  41  ;  1^08,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alva,  an  affluent 
of  the  Mondego,  with  49 ;  and  Csstello  Branco,  in  the  south 
of  the  province,  with  97.  The  ecclesiastical  division  of  the 
province  ia  into  seven  biahopricks,— Coimbra,  Aveiro,  Viseu, 
LuDego.  Pinhd,  La  Guarda,  and  Caatello  Branco.  The  prin- 
eipat  military  stations  are  Caatel  Rodrigo  and  Almeida,  the 
latter  being  the  chief  fortification  of  the  province,  and  about 
tventy-thrae  miles  from  Cludad  Rodrigo  in  Spain. 

The  ii^abitaDts  of  Beyra  are  chiefly  employed  in  agri- 
eultni^  and  on  Ibe  coast  in  fishing  and  cMnmercc.  There 


I  are,  however,  some  manufactories  of  cloth,  hats,  and  other 
articles  of  dress  at  Coimbra,  which  town  is  also  the  seat  of 
the  only  Portuguese  University. 

(See  the  ilfap  of  the  Sode^  for  the  Difiusion  of  Usefiil 
Knowledge ;  AntiUon ;  Boir  de  SL  Vineent,  R^nmt  Gio- 
f^raphique  de  la  Pemtmue  Jberique,  Paris,  1827;  Mi- 
nano.  Sec.) 

BEZA.  an  eminent  theologiau  of  the  Calvinistie  brandi 
of  the  reformed  church.  He  is  commonly  known  by  tha 
Latinized  name  of  Beza,  hut  his  real  name  was  Theodora 
de  Bize,  He  was  a  Frenchman,  bom  of  noble  parents,  in 
1519,  at  Vexelai,  a  small  town  of  which  his  father  was 
BaUti,  in  the  district  of  the  Nivemais,  or,  according  lu 
modem  divisions,  in  the  department  of  Yonne.  As  soon  aa 
he  was  weaned  he  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  an  uncle,  Nicolas  de  B&^e,  who  held  the  office  o' 
Consft/^,  or  judge,  to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  The  cause 
of  this  early  sepantkm  from  his  parents  does  not  ai^iear. 
This  unele  bmugfat  him  np  tenderly,  and  before  he  was  ten 
years  old  olaced  bim  under  the  oam  <tf  Ifolchior  Wolmar,  a 
learned  Glerman,  resident  at  Orleans,  who  was  eapedally 
skilled  in  the  Greek  language.  On  Wolmar  being  appointed 
to  a  professmhip  in  the  unnersity  of  Bourges,  Ben  accom- 
panied him,  and  remained,  in  the  whole,  for  seven  years 
under  his  tuition.  During  this  time  he  became  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  he  afterwards  acknowledged  a  deeper  obligation 
to  his  tutor,  for  having  *  imbued  him  with  the  knowledge 
of  ixxiQ  piety,  drawn  fVom  the  limpid  fountain  of  the  word 
of  Gtod.'  In  153S  Wolmar  returned  to  (Sennauy,  and  Besa 
repaired  to  Orleans  to  study  law ;  but  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  classics  and  the  composition  of  verses. 
His  Latin  verses,  published  in  1548,  and  dedicati^  to 
Wolmar,  were  chiefly  written  during  ti^  period  of  his  life 
we  ahaU  have  to  ipaak  nt  them  hereafter. 

Beza  obtained  bia  denee  aa  licentiate  of  avit  Uw  when 
he  had  just  completed  nn  twentieth  year,  npon  which  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  nine  years.  He  was  young, 
and  possessed  of  a  handsomo  person  and  of  ample  means  * 
for  though  not  in  the  priesthood,  he  enjoyed  the  pro 
ceeds  of  two  good  benefices,  amounting,  he  says,  to  700 
golden  crowns  a-year.  The  death  of  an  elder  brother  added 
considerably  to  bis  income,  and  an  uncle,  who  was  abbot  of 
Froidmond,  expressed  an  intention  of  resigning  that  pre- 
ferment, valued  at  15,000  Hvres  yearly,  in  his  favour. 
Under  such  circumstances,  in  a  cit^  like  Paris,  he  was  ex- 
posed to  strong  temptation;  and  his  conduct  during  this 
part  of  his  life  has  incurred  p«at  censure.  We  shall  give 
first  his  own  aeoount  of  ^  in  bis  letter  to  Wdmar,  and  uian 
a  short  notice  of  the  statemaits  of  bis  enamiea.  He  ae- 
knowledges  in  the  most  open  manner  that,  *  being  better 
provided  with  temporal  advantages  than  with  wisdom,*  and 
attracted  by  the  splendour  and  pleasures  of  the  world,  he 
was  driven  about  without  any  fixed  principle ;  and  though 
his  conscience  bade  him  profess  the  reformed  religion,  yet, 
parUy  from  fear  of  giving  offence,  partly,  as  he  candidly 
says,  *  because,  like  an  unclean  dog  at  a  greasy  hide,  I  was 
not  yet  Weighted  from  that  iniquitous  profit  which  I  derived 
from  church  property,'  he  continued  externally  to  conform 
to  the  dominant  church.  That  his  life  wag  grossly  immoral 
he  denies;  and  as  a  preservative  from  immorality,  he  formed 
a  private  marriage  with,  or  rather  engaged  to  marry,  a 
woman  of  birth,  he  says,  infaiw  to  bis  own,  but  possMsed 
of  such  virtue  tiwt  be  sever  found  reasoD  to  repent  of  the 
connexion.  It  vat  covenanted  that  he  should  marry  her 
publicly  as  soon  as  the  obstacles  to  that  step  should  he 
removed,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  should  not  take 
orders,  a  thing  entirely  inconsistent  with  taking  a  wife. 
Meanwhile  his  relations  pressed  him  to  adopt  some  *  cer- 
tain method  of  life,'  or,  m  other  words,  to  enter  into  the 
church :  his  wife  and  his  conscienoe  Iwde  him  avow  his 
marriage  and  his  real  behef;  his  inclination  bade  him  con- 
ceal both  and  stick  to  the  rich  benefices  which  he  etgoyed ; 
and  in  this  divided  state  of  mind  he  remained  till  a  serious 
illness  brought  him  to  a  more  manly  and  a  more  h<^y  tem- 
per. Immediately  on  his  recovery  he  fled  to  (Seneva,  at 
the  end  of  October,  1648,  and  there  paUiely  solemnised  hi* 
marriage  and  avowed  his  faith. 

In  after  times,  when  Beza  became  a  leader  among  the 
reTormers,  and  a  zealous  and  fbrmidable  Oontroversialist,  be 
was  charged  with  having  been  addicted  to  the  most  revolting 
licentiousness  during  this  part  df  his  life ;  and  it  waa  said 
that  he  fled  to  Geneva  to  escape  from  a  prosecutkn  uiiti* 
tuted  against  him  in  Paris.  To  take  iato  the  dirt  ^V»A 
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•goBtonal&arplauuitiiarpcDatBUa;  and  weiluJlBonBM 
gunrini  to  expnuiiw  wir  flill  ooneunenee  with  tha  eon- 
elaaioii  of  Bayle  (irt  *  Bibe.'  note  U),  that  «■  the  oharget 
uainit  Ban  reft  aoMj  on  auertioo.  which  is  met  by  de- 
DuU,  H  tiw  gravest  of  them  were  of  sueh  nature  that  they 
might  readily  have  been  suppcated  by  endenoe,  and  as  no 
eviuenoe  in  support  of  them  was  ever  given,  it  is  fair  to 
OMidade  that  they  worn  aLtogethw  calumnious.  The  charge 
gf  general  lioentioosness  has  been  sapported  by  refwence 
to  ^  indaoaney  of  some  (tf  his  early  poems  published  at 
Paris  in  1&48,  in  his  *  Jnvenilia,'  which  his  enemies  justly 
alleged  to  be  inoonsistent  with  the  oharaoter  of  a  reformer 
and  fitfher  of  the  ohnrch.  This  offence,  which  Beta  never 
sought  to  extenuate,  is  a  grave  one,  but  it  affi»ds  no  ground 
for  outing  the  imputation  of  hypoorisy,  or  any  other,  on  his 
subeaquent  life.  During  his  residenoe  in  Puis,  by  his  own 
•daiowledgment,  though  be  might  have  a  speculative  pre- 
fimnee  he  dw  refimnw  reUgion,  he  bad  no  ruling  sense  of 
reUgioB  at  aU.  When  be  became  earnest  in  his  r^tgion,  he 
repmtadof  hk  indeeency;  and  both  by  public  avowals  of 
his  contrition,  and  by  eno^vouring  to  suppress  the  offensive 
venes,  he  made  such  amends  as  he  oould  for  his  offence 
against  morality.  But  what  can  be  said  in  defence  of  those 
who  indulged  in  the  most  violent  invective  against  Beza  fat 
having  composed  such  poems,  and  then  republished  them 
again  and  again  to  bring  the  author  into  contempt  and 
odium? 

After  a  very  short  remdence  at  Geneva,  and  subsequently 
at  TiibineMi,  Beza  was  appointed  Greek  professor  of  the 
ooUege  of  Lausanne.  Dunng  his  residenoe  here,  he  took 
every  oppcHitnnity  of  going  to  Geneva  to  hear  Calvin 
preach,  at  whose  snggestion  he  vndertDok  to  complete 
dement  Marat's  translation  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse.  Marot  had  translated  fifty,  so  that  one  hundred 
Psalms  remained :  these  were  first  printed  in  France  with 
the  loyd  license  in  1561.  Beza,  at  this  time,  employed 
his  pen  in  support  of  the  right  of  punishing  heresy  by  the 
civil  power :  his  treatise,  De  Hufretteit  a  Civili  Moigittratu 
punientUt,  is  in  defence  of  the  execution  of  Servetus  at 
Geneva  in  1553.  Beza  was  not  singular  in  maintaining 
this  doctrine:  tiie  principal  churches  of  Switzerland,  and 
even  Melanct^on,  concurred  in  justifying,  by  Uieir  autho- 
rity, that  act  whii^  has  been  so  fruitfol  of  reproach  against 
the  party  by  whom  int  was  perpetrated.  Ine  perseouted 
party,  be  it  which  it  might,  was  ready  enough  to  com- 
plain, and  to  persecute  when  its  tnm  eama  round.  The 
reformefs,  -tffter  rejecting  opintons  which  had  been  long 
received  as  fundamental  tiiiths.  were  determined  not  to 
allow  others  tho  same  liberty  whidt  they  had  taken  tbem- 
selves.  His  work  De  Jure  Magiatratuum,  published  at  a 
much  later  time  in  his  life  (about  1 572),  presents  a  curious 
eonbvst  to  the  work  De  Heereticie,  &c.  In  this  later  work 
he  asserted  the  principles  of  ciril  and  religious  liberty,  and 
the  rights  of  conscience :  but  though  he  may  be  considered 
us  befcre  most  men  of  his  age  in  the  boldness  of  his  opinions 
OS  to  the  nature  of  civil  auUiority,  bis  views  of  tbe  sovereign 
power,  as  exhibited  in  this  work,  ere  oonfiised  and  contra- 
dictor. During  his  residenoe  at  Lausanne,  Beza  pub- 
lished several  controversial  treatises,  which  his  ftiend,  col- 
league, and  biografAer,  Antoioe  La  Fay^  omfessas  to  he 
written  with  a  fner  pen  than  was  consistent  wifli  the  gravity 
of  the  subject.  Some  Lutheran  writers  attaek,  in  VSb  most 
violent  and  insulting  language,  the  grossness  displayed  in 
these  works.  That  there  was  some  ground  for  the  charge 
we  may  collect  from  La  Faye's  declaration,  that  the  author 
expunged  the  obnoxious  passages  in  subsequent  editions ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  lively  and  humorous 
temper,  not  trained  in  the  purest  of  schools  at  Paris,  should 
have  required  a  long  course  of  discipline  to  be  brouglit 
under  habitual  and  complete  control.  To  this  portion  of 
Besa'a  life  belongs  the  translation  of  tbe  New  Testament 
into  Latin,  completed  in  1656,  and  printed  at  Paris  by 
R.  Stmhens  in  1567.  The  best  edition  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Cambridge,  1642.  It  contains  the  commentury  of  Came- 
lanuB.  as  well  as  a  copious  body  of  notes  by  Uie  translator 
hims^ 

After  ten  years'  residence  at  Lausanne,  Beza  removed  to 
Geneva  in  1559.  Tbe  admiratum  which  he  already  felt  for 
Calp'n  was  graady  ineteased  by  closer  intimacy ; '  he  seldom 
quitted  him,  and  in  his  society  made  great  progress  both  in 
mattersof  doctrine  and  of  church  discipline.'  fLa  Faye,  p.  19.) 
About  this  time  ho  entered  into  holy  orders.  At  Calvin's 
roqnest  be  was  adnittsd  to  be  a  citizen  of  Geneva;  be  was 


appoiBtBd  t»  aisiit  tiwt  nnadcBU*  ma  in  ^vlw  leetana 
in  theology;  and  on  the  academy  or  tmiventty  of  Genawa 
being  fiiwided  1^  tbe  legislattue,  he  was  appointed  tMtor, 
upon  Calvin's  defining  uat  offioe.  It  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  same  year  that,  at  the  request  of  some  leading  nobles 
among  the  French  Prolastant^  be  nnderteok  a  journey  to 
Nerae,  in  hope  of  winning  tbe  k^  of  Navure  to  Proteat- 
antism,  or  at  least  of  inducing  him  to  interfere  in  mitigation 
of  the  persecution  to  which  the  French  Proteatants 
then  exposed.  His  pceadiing  was  sucoessftU ;  and  he  i«- 
mained  at  Nerae  until  the  b^rinning  (^1661,  and  at  tiie 
king  of  Navarre's  request  attended  the  conference  of  Pois^, 
apsaxA  in  August  of  that  year,  in  tbe  hope  of  eActing  a 
raeonoiUatioB  batwam  llieCatbalie  and  Pntaataat  cimnoea 
of  Franoe.  Besa  was  the  nhirf  ipaaker  in  bebelf  of  tlia 
latter,  and  dum^  oertain  of  his  axpgessions  were  violandjr 
excepted  to,  be  seems  on  the  vbole  to  have  managed  hn 
cause  with  temper  and  ahiUtv ;  and  to  have  made  a  fitvov- 
able  impresrion  on  both  Catbnine  of  Medieis  and  Cardinal 
Lwrain.  (See  La  Faye,  pp.  S8-40 ;  and  Da  Tboo,  Tfivam 
Histona,  lib.  S8>  pp.  40,  48,  vol.  ii.  Oenev.  ISSO.) 

Catherine  requested  him  to  remain  m  Fruice,  on  die  plea 
that  his  presence  would  tend  to, maintain  tranquillity,  and 
tiiat  his  native  conntry  had  the  best  title  to  his  servtoes. 
He  consented ;  and  uler  ttie  promulgatieii  of  Uie  ediet  of 
January,  1662,  often  preaohed  publicly  in  Ae  aiAmbs  of 
Paris.  Tbe  shoTt4ived  triumph  of  toleration  was  ended  hw 
the  laaesacre  of  Vassy,  and  the  «ivil  war  fhish  ensued. 

gee  L^HftnTAL.]  Dnring  that  contsat,  wbieh  cAoaeA  in 
arch.  KSS,  Beaa  attaobe^f  himaelf  to  tbe  penoa  of  ConM, 
at  that  prince's  earnest  request.  He  was  |nes«it  at  the 
battle  of  Drenx,  where  OhiM  was  taken  isrisoDer ;  tot  not 
as  a  combatant,  as  he  positively  asserts  in  his  wswar  to  faia 
calumniator,  Claude  de  Xaintes.  We  may  hare  notiee  tbe 
Boousation  brought  against  him  of  having  been  conoemed 
in  plot  ting  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  1563,  founded 
on  the  confession  of  the  murderer  Poltiot :  but  Poltnt  ra- 
tracted  this  accusation,  and,  to  the  hour  of  Us  death, 
asserted  the  innocence  of  Beza. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  war  Beza  returned  to  Oeneva.  In  1 564 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  theolt^,  on  tte  deatii  of  Calvin, 
whose  labours  he  hod  shored,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
in  strict  union  and  friendship.  He  then  took  an  assist- 
ant, as  Ctdvin  had  taken  him:  at  a  later  period  Antoine 
La  Faye  filled  that  ofltee^  FVom  the  number  ai  treatises 
which  Beza  wrote  during  a  few  years  after  his  letnni  to 
Geneva,  we  may  judge  £at  he  retwned  wiA  avidi^  frm 
the  interruption  of  war  to  his  studies,  and  to  tbe  wetk  of 
controversy.  He  succeeded  not  only  to  the  plaee,l>nt  to  the 
influence  of  Calvin,  and  from  thenceforth  was  regarded  as 
the  bead  and  leader  of  the  Genevese  church.  In  1571  be 
was  requested  to  attend  the  general  synod  of  French  Pro- 
testants held  at  Rocbelle  ;  and  he  was  elected  moderator  or 
president  of  that  assembly,  by  which  the  confession  of  ftitii 
of  the  Gallioan  church  was  settled.  In  1672  he  was  again 
requested  to  attend  a  synod  held  at  Nismes,  where  be  op- 
posed successfully  a  new  form  of  church  discipline,  v^ich 
Jean  Morel  attempted  to  introdnce.  In  the  course  of  bis 
life,  Beza  iras  engaged  in  several  other  otrnferenoes,  whioli. 
as  they  produoed  no  important  results,  it  is  not  neoessary  to 
give  any  account  at. 

Aftnr  the  massacre  of  St  Bsitholomew,  in  1572.  Been 
showed  himself  prompttosueoQur  the  distreMed  Prateslaala 
who  flowed  to  Geneva.  He  supported,  according  to  La 
Faye,  fifty  clei^men,  who  were  among  them,  fiir  three 
years,  chiefly  by  his  exertions  in  raising  subscriptions  in 
their  behalf  in  England,  G«inany,  and  France. 

In  1S7S  began  Beza's  c(»Te^ndenoe«ith  tbe  1(hi1  chan- 
cellor of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  chun^  poli^.  At  that 
time  the  code  of  Scots  ecclesiastical  law,  caHed  the  Seeomt 
Book  qf  Discipline,  was  in  course  of  firaming;  and  the  lord 
chancellor,  who  saw  and  feared  the  destowrtifm  oS  the  sin- 
ritual  estate  in  pariiament  bytiie  settlemmt  of  Pras^te- 
nanism,  entered  on  an  epistolary  eonespondaoee  with  Ees« 
on  the  subject.  Beza  anawsnd  the  quarisa  sabmitted  to 
htm,  and  the  treatise  whiA  be  composed  on  die  oocaaoa 
having  been  {mnted.  and  soon  after  ttaaslatfld,  the  au- 
thority of  his  name  and  the  f(»ce  of  bis  argwaents  bad 
great  influence  on  the  public  mind. 

His  first  wifedied  in  1688.  In  the  course  of  a  fewmeatba 
be  took  a  second  wife,  a  young  widow,  to  whose  care  his  de- 
clining yean  were  indebted  for  nmcdi  oomfest.  He  aoateelj 
manii&ted  the  inflrmitifla  of  age  jupta  1597,  whea  ha  «a» 
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«U^|ad  on  man  Hum  <nw  oeeuwn  to  qmt  the  pa1iHt,IeieTOg 
ku  aennon  incoiii^ete.  Id  the  mtamnof  lfi98he  oeaied  to 
attmdtiiewhaola.  HepTeaehedfbrtheIa8ttime,Jai»iat7l3, 
1600.  The  Jesuits  in  1597  spread  a  Teportofhudeetii,  with 
the  addition  that  be  had  reconciled  himself  to  the  Papal 
Church.  He  retorted  in  two  satiric  copies  of  verses,  one  di- 
rected  against  the  order  in  gmemU  the  other  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  lie  was  beKeved  to  have  originated. 
La  Fojre  records  a  pleasing  instance  of  attention  on  the  part 
of  his  brother  clergymen  of  Geneva,  Towards  the  close  of 
his  life  two  of  them  at  least  waited  upon  him  every  day ; 
and  at  times  the  whole  body  paid  him  that  token  of  respect 
He  dedioed  gradnally  under  ihe  wei^t  of  years,  hut  ex- 
eeptiBg  the  partial  leas  of  memory  m  respect  of  recent 
oocurrenoes,  he  retnned  bis  inteUeet  unclonded  to  the  last. 
He  died  October  13, 1005.  An  interesting  aeoonnt  of  his 
last  niMBents  is  given  by  La  F^ye. 

Beiawas  a  man  of  vndoubtedleaniing,  tdent,  and  zeal'fcr 
tha  intBueslB  of  the  ehurrii  to  which  he  belonged.  His  emi- 
nsnoe  i»  testited  by  the  vinilenoe  with  which  he  has  been 
attacked  both  by  Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  dinttes.  Of 
the  charges  brougbt  against  bis  conduct  in  youth  we  have 
already  expressed  our  opinion ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
hit  liAs  and  conversation,  from  the  time  of  his  avowed  con- 
version, were  open  to  an^  charges,  except  that  of  having 
used  an  unseemly  levity  in  some  of  his  fii^  eontrovenial 
woriu,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  coupled  by  his  enemies 
wi&  other  accusations,  to  prove  that  he  Was  a  man  of  loose 
and  profiigata  character.  His  writings  are  now  neatly  fbr- 
gotten :  in  addition  to  those  which  we  have  specifled,  w^ 
may  add  his  *  Confession  of  the  Christian  Faith,'  1'560 
written,  it  is  said;  to  justify  bimnlf,  and  in  hope  of  eoa.> 
verting  ha  Ibther ;  and  his  *  Eoclasiaatieal  History  of  the 
Reformed  Churehes  of  France,  from  1521  to  1563.'  1'580. 
He  also  wrote  a  *  Lilb  of  Calvin.'  La  Fay*  has  given  a  list 
of  Bexa^  works,  which  are  fifty-nine  in  number.  (Antonius 
Fayus.  De  Vtta  et  Obitu  Beta;  Bayle.) 

BBZA'S-  CODEX,  a  oelebmted  manuscript,  contbining 
the  Pour  Qospels'  and  Auts  of  the  Apostles  written  in  Greek, 
with  a  oorreapondfng  Latin  text  on  evety  opposite  page.  Of 
tiie  Greek  text  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 
The  Latin  version  is  believed  to  be  the  Vetm  Jialica,  the 
old  Italic,  befbre  it  was-  corrected  by  St.  Jerom. 

This  singular  manuscript  was  presented  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  by  Theodore  Beza  in  the  year  1^81,  whence 
it  has  its  name  of  Codex  Bezee,  and  is  sometimes  cited  as 
Codex  Cantabrigieruis.  Itia  alhick  quartb  voliime,  writtsn 
open  vellum,  in  uneial  letters  of  the  squan  form,  that  is, 
in  large  capitals  qnadrated,  as  distingnisbed  tnm  the  sharper 
nneuls.  The  letterB.  in  some  places,  particularly  in  the 
hei^nning  of  the  first  leaf,  are  searoety  legible.  The  gospels 
am  placed  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Latin  mannacripts, — 
MatAew,  John.  Luke,  Hark.  This  eodex  has  no  stops, 
moths  of  aspiration,  or  accents. 

There  are  various  chasms  in  this  manuscript,  which,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts,  have  been  supplied  at  later 
perio^  The  defbetive  passages  in'  the  Greek  are  Matthew 
^  V.  i  fo  20 ;  vi.  V.  20,  to  ix.  v.  2 :  xxvii.  v.  2  to  12 ;  John  i. 
V.  1«  to  iii.  tJ.  36  ;  Acts,  viii.  e.  29  to  x.  J4 ;  xxi.  p.  2  to  10, 
and  15  to  19 ;  xxii.  r.  10  to  20 ;  lastly,  xxil.  29  to  the  end 
of  the  MS.  In  the  Latin  version  the  chasms  are  Matthew 
i.  V.  1  to  12 ;  from  o.  9  in  chap.  vi.  to  Vilil  27 ;  i)'om  xxvi. 
65  to  xxvii.  2  ;  from  John  L  1  tb  iii.  16;  Acts  viii.  19  to 
X.  4 ;  XX.  31  tb  xxi.  3.  and  7  to  11 ;  xxii.  2  to  10;  and 
lastly,  ftom  Acts  xxit  20  to  the  endl 

In  the  year  17S7,  immediately  after  die  appearance  of 
the  New  Testament  of  the  Alexandrian  Manuscript,  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  C.  G.  Woidd,  the  University  of  Cambridge 
appmnted  Dr.  Thomas  Kipling,  late  fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  and  Deputy  Regius  Frofbssor  of  Divinity,  to  edit 
this  th^  highly-prized  manuscript  in  fac-simile :  ^at  is, 
as  far  as  metal  types  could  be  made  to  represent  it,  for  a 
real  absolute  fac-^imile  can  be  obtained  only  by  engraving. 
It  appeared  in  1793  in  two  volumes  folio,  edited  with  fidelity, 
areompanied  by  a  preface  of  twenty-eight  pages,  and  fol- 
lowed by  twenty-four  pages  of  notes,  entitled  Codex  Theo- 
4ori  Bezte  Cantahrigiensis,  BoangsUa  et  Apostolonm 
Aeia  aonipleetens,  quadratis  Uteris^  Orteco-Laitnus:  Aca^ 
demia  auspieante,  venerandtv  has  vetustaiis  reliquias, 
nutuno  Qua  potmt  Jlde^  adumbravit,  expresnt,  edidit,  I 
Codicil  hiatonam  preefixit,  notasque  adjectt  Thomas  Kip- 
Hng,  S.TJ*.  C6U.  Die.  Joan,  nuper  toeim. 

Pr.  Kiting,  in  his  piefboe  endeavours  1st,  to  establish 


the  high  antiquity  of  his  MS. ;  2d1y,  he  pomts  out  its  p»> 
ouliar  character  and  excellence ;  Sdly,  he  traces  its  migra- 
tions ;  and  lastly,  he  describes  its  ftxm. 

It  is  allowed  by  all  palieograpbists  that  Bexa's  MS.  is  one 
of  Ae  most  antient  of  its  kind.  Those  vho  give  it  the 
least  antiquiQr.  assign  it  to  the  sixth  or  sevenUi  century. 
Wetstein  antl  J.  D.  Micheelis  deem  it  mwdi  older ;  and 
Dr.  Kipling  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  more  antient  than  the 
Alexandrian  MS^  and  must  have  been  written  in  the  se- 
oond  century,  fus  conjecture  is  fliunded  on  these  circum- 
stanceS)  that  it  wants  &e  doxology  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  has  the  Ammonian  sections  without  the  Euse- 
bian  canoijs.  That  the  doxology  is  an  interpolation  there 
con  he  little  doubt ;  but  that  fte  want  of  it  in  a  MS.  is  a 

E roof  of  the  high  antiquity  of  that  MS.  cannot  so  readily 
e  admitted.  If  the  writer  df  Beza's  MS.  were  a  Latinist, 
he  might  leave  out  the  doxology  in  his  Greek  copy,  because 
it  Was  not  in  hb  Latin  oopy ;  or  his  Greek  copy  might  have 
been  one  of  those  which  wanted  the  doxology.  The  argu- 
ment dwived  fmta  the  entire  omisrion  of  tiie  Busebian 
canons,  and  ftom  ^  Ammonian  sections  being  added  by 
a  posterior  writer,  is  more  specious.  Dr.  Kipling  henee 
infers  that  the  text  of  the  MS.  was  written  antecedently  to 
the  date  of  the  Ammonian  sections,  and  ttiMC  before  tha 
Busebian  canons  appeared.  Ammonius  lived  in  the  third, 
Bnsebius'in  the  fourth  century :  the  Ammonian  sections  iu 
Beza's  MS.  are  much  posterior  to  the  text,  and  are  witfaou. 
the  canons  of  Eusebius ;  therefore  he  considers  it  highly 
jnobable  tfaattiiose  sections  were  added  tb  the  MS.  before 
the  Jburth,  and  that  the  manuscript  itself  was  written  be- 
fore the  third  century. 

A-s  to  tiie  nature  and  excellence  of  the  Beza  manuscript 
^at  diversity  of  qiinion  subsists.  Antony  Amauld  {Dts- 
MTtaHan  Critique  Umdwnt  les  Baemqilairas,  sur  lesquek 
3f.  Simo»  pretend  que,  &o.,  8vo.  Col.  1691)  insisted  that  i* 
was  a  forgery  of  the  sixth  century,  and  therefore  unwwthy 
of  credit;  Snd  his  chief  argument  was,  that  it  has  certain 
additions  or  interpolations  which  are  not  found  in  ^  copies 
anteri(»>  to  that  period ;  such  as  that  in  Matthew  xx.  28, 
vjH^c  9i  CqriTn,  &c. ;  that  in  Luke  vi.  5,  ry  airy  ^idp^,  &c 
This  reasoning  would  be  solid,  if  the  assumption  were  just ; 
namely,  that  these  and  similar  interpolations  were  not  found 
in  any  other  MS.  before  the  sixth  century.  Dr.  Kipling, 
draws  from  the  same  circumstance  a  very  difierent  conclu- 
sion •  he  thinks  that  the  aforesaid  additions  are  proofs  that 
eiftier  the  Beza  MS.,  or  its  archetype,  must  have  been  writ- 
ten before  Jerom  corrected  the  text  of  the  New  Testament, 
because  they  are  not  in  his  veruon.  Bengel  supposes  this 
MB.  to  be  of  British  origin  from  its  great  eonfinmity  with  the 
Aiiglo-Saxon  version,  and  to  have  been  reformed,  or  rather 
corrupted,  according  to  the  ItBlle  version.  To  this  argument 
it  is  answered,  that  the  Bbza  MS.  resembles  the  Synac  ver- 
sion as  much  as-  it  does  the  It&Iie  and  Anglo-Saxon.  Mi- 
chaelis,  in  his  account '  of  the  manuscripts  that  have  been 
used  in  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament'  {Introd  to  the 
New  Test.  8vo.  Cambr.  1793,  vol.  ii.  p.  i.  pp.  228,  229)  is  of 
this  ojnnion,  in  which  he  is  oorrobomted  by  Professor 
Storr.  who,  in  the  eighth  section  of  his  (^servationes  super 
Novi  Testamenti  Versionibus  Syriaeis,  produces  various 
examples  in  which  the  Syriac  version  comcides  with  the 
Codex  Cantahrigiensis,  and  at  last  conjectures  that  the 
latter  has,  in  some  cases,  been  irapropwly  altwed  from  the 
former,  through  a  mistake  <tf  the  Syriao  text.  (See  Hi- 
chaelis,  ut  supr.  p.  231.) 

In  noticing  what  Dr.  KipUng  calls  tfie  *migtationes,*  or 
peregrinationsof  the  Codex  Beza,  he  gives  itas  hisopini(ai> 
trom  internal  evidence,  that  it  was  written  in  Sgfp^:  othe». 
have  been  persuaded  that  it  was  written  in  the  Wert,  not  by 
a  Greek;  but  by  a  Latinist  By  what  means  this  manu- 
script passed  to  France  is  unknown.  Beza,  who  presented 
it  to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  had  himself  reoeived  it 
about  nineteen  years  before.  He  states  it  .to  have  been 
found  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Irensus  at  Lyons.  Beza  was 
at  that  time  resident  at  Geneva.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  critics  to  be  the  manuscript  which  was  produced  in  the 
Council  of  Trent  in  1546  by  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
which  Drathmurus  mentions  four  hundred  years  before  that 
council ;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and  scarcely  amounts 
to  a  probability.  (See  Dr.  Kipling's  Frffaoe ;  mmtMu  Re- 
view for  Nov..  1 793 ;  Cantabngianat  in  the  Monthly  Mag., 
vol.  XV.  p.  535 ;  and  J.  D.  Michiielis,  ut  supra.) 

BEZANT,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperors  of  that  dtv,  antiently  called  Bnuitium.  WiUian 
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fff  Malmesbuiy  sayi  exptwly,  '  GoostaDtmopoliB  pnmum 
Byzantium  dicta.  Formam  antiqui  vocabuli  pneferunt  im- 
peratorii  nummi  Bizantini  vocati.'  (Script,  post  Bedam, 
edit.  Saville,  fol.  76  b.)  Thia  coin  was  called  Byzant,  Be- 
sana,  Bezantus,  Bysantius,  Byzantinus,  Byzanteus.  and 
Bixantiug ;  and  Uom  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century 
was  the  cl^ef  gold  coin  in  currency  through  Europe. 

The  Moon  of  Spain  ^tamped  uto  a  gold  emn  called  By- 
xanUuft  Massamutinus.  There  was  likewise  the  Byzautius 
SaraoenatUB,  or  SaraoGnieas,  stmek  by  the  sultans  of  Ico- 
niuin  in  Lesser  Asia;  and  Byzantii  Melechmii  so  called 
from  beine  coined  at  Malinea  in  Flanders. 

These  Bezants  were  not  always  of  the  same  weight,  fine- 
ness, or  value,  since  we  find  them  described  as  aurei  By- 
zantii; aurei  bom  Byzantii;  and  auri  optinU  Byzantii. 
Ducange  quotes  this  last  expression  from  a  charter  of  the 
year  915.    (Apud  Ughellum,  torn.  i.  pp.  853,  960.) 

Byzantii  aloi,  «eu  argmtei,  white  or  silver  Bezants,  also 
occur  in  the  Cottstitutiones  Odonis  legati  Apott.  in  Cypro, 
an.  1248.  Ducange  quotes  a  charter  of  1399,  which  speaks 
of  white  Bezants  of  Cyprus.  They  likewise  occur  in  a 
bull  of  Pope  Gregory  LS.  (Apud  Ughellum,  tom.  vii. 
p.  60.) 

The  Moorish  Bezants  are  sometimes  called  in  old  writers 
Marabotini,  or  Mantabotini.  They  an  mentioned  by  this 
name  in  Matthew  Paris,  a.d.  1176.  {Hitt.  M<yor,  edit 
1684*  p.  110.)  See  also  Ralph  de  IMceto  under  the  year 
1177.  (Script.  X.  Twysd.  col.  598.)  From  Ducange  we 
.earn  that  '  Morabotini  boni  Alfondni,  auri  flni  et  ponderis 
recti,'  frequently  occur  in  Aragonese  charters  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Camden,  in  his  Jtematns  eoneernine  Britain  (edit.  Svo. 
Lond.  1674,  p.  235),  noticing  the  coined  and  other  money  in 
use  among  our  Saxon  ancestors,  says,  'Gold  they  had  also, 
which  was  not  of  their  own  coin,  but  outlandish,  which  tbey 
caUed  in  Latin  Bizantini,  as  coined  at  Constantinople 
sometimes  called  Bizantium,  and  not  at  Besan^on  in  Bur- 
gundy. This  coin  is  not  now  known,  but  Dunstan,  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  (as  it  is  in  the  authentical  deed)^ur- 
diased  Hendon  in  Middlesex  of  King  Edgar  to  West 
minster  for  two  hundred  Bizaatines.  Of  what  value  they 
were  was  utterly  forgotten  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  III.; 
for,  whereas  the  bishop  of  Norwich  was  condemned  to  pay  a 
Bizantine  of  gold  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Edmundsbury  for  en- 
croaching upon  his  hl^rty  (as  it  was  enacted  by  parliament 
in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror),  no  man  then  living  could  tell 
how  much  that  was,  so  as  it  was  re&rred  to  the  king  to  rate 
how  much  he  should  pay.' 

In  Domesday  Book  no  mentim  whatever  occurs  of  the 
Bezant ;  but  it  occurs  twice  as  a  denomination  of  money  in 
the  Winton  Domesday  of  the  year  1148,  and  several  times 
in  the  Boldon  Book,  a  survey  of  <tbe  palatinate  of  Durham 
made  In  1183 ;  both  printed  among  the  SupplmmtaTy  Re- 
eorfjr  to  the  Great  Domesday,  The  monks  ofOaeney,  in  con- 
sidemtion  of  the  manor  of  Hampton-Gay  in  OxforasUie,  in 
the  6th  of  King  Stephen,  gave  ten  marks  of  sOvw  to  Robert 
de  Grait,  and  one  Bezantine  to  his  wife.  (Kennet's  Paro- 
ehicU  Antiquities  of  Ox/ordsMrs,  edit  1695,  p.  97.)  Madox, 
in  his  Hiatorji  of  the  Exdiequer,  says,  that  in  Henry  II.'s 
time,  Cressahn,  the  Jew  of  Winchester,  was  amerced  one 
hundred  marks,  and  he  paid,  instead  thereof,  one  hundred 
Bezants,  which  were  accepted  by  the  king,  mera  gratid. 
(Mag.  Sot.  Henry  11.  rot  10,  art.  *  Sudhantescira.')  Madox 
also  says  (History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  711),  that  in  the 
17th  year  of  King  John,  10*.  of  Venetian  money,  and  two 
Bezants,  were  used  at  the  Exchequer  for  counters:  the 
Venetian  shillings  valued  at  I6s.  and  the  two  Bezants  at 
St.  6d.  These  ^  course  vere  silver  bezante.  From  Hxe 
narrative  of  William  de  Braoae's  treasons  (recorded  in  the 
Black  and  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer)  against  King 
John,  it  is  otear  that  silver  Bezants  were  in  use  in  that 
reign;  for  when  Maud,  Braose's  wife,  was  to  make  the 
first  payment  of  a  fine  of  40,000  marks,  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  consented  to  pay  on  being  restored  to 
the  king's  fkvour,  she  told  the  justiciary,  and  the  rest  who 
were  sent  to  distrain  upon  their  goods,  that  th^  must  ex- 
pect nothing,  she  having  no  more  money  in  her  purse  than 
twenty-four  marks  of  silver,  twenty-four  shilUnra  of  Bezants, 
and  fifteen  ounces  of  gold.  (See  Dugdale's  Baron,  tom.  i. 
Dp.  416,  417.)  John  of  Glaston  in  his  Chronicle  (vol.  I 
p.  224)  informs  us  that  Michael,  abbot  of  Glastonbury,  dying 
A.O.  I2S3,  left  to  bis  successor  'quadraginta  Bisanoios  et 
viginti  libras  sterlingomm.'   Chaucer  names  the '  Besaunt' 


in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rote  ( Works,  edit  1 S42,  fol.  cxzxiiL) 
and  WickUffe.  in  his  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
(Luke,  chap.  xv.  v.  8,  9),  uses  the  term  '  Besauntis*  tat  the 
ten  pieces  of  money  in  the  parable. 

Tne  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  Bezant  of  gcAd  was 
current  in  England,  if  not  from  the  ninth  certainly,  from 
the  tenth  century  till  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  vhen  the 
coinage  of  the  English  noble  drove  it  out  of  use. 

The  (^stantinop(ditan  Bezant  was  the  coin  which  v 
still  see  in  our  cabinets  in  ^Id,  in  the  form  of  an  umbo  or 
hollow  dish,  frequently  bearing  the  portrait  of  our  Sanmr. 
The  weight  of  one  of  those  of  Alexius  Cbmnenus  L,  who 
reigned  from  1081  to  1118, is  sevens  grains.  TheMoorish 
Bezants  were  flat  The  CottStantinopoUtan  Bezant  seems 
to  have  been  generally  of  about  the  value  of  a  ducat  or 
nine  shillings.  The  name  was  ^bably  given  in  the  middle 
ages  to  the  gold  coins  of  most  countries.  Cotgrave  eayi 
that  Henry  II.  of  France  coined  Bezants. 

The  white,  or  silver  Bezant  in  the  16th  year  of  Stephen, 
according  to  an  instrument  quoted  in  Kenneths  Parochial 
Antiquities,  edit  1695,  p.  1 0,  vras  of  the  value  of  2f .  No 
silver  bezant  is  at  present  known  tn  exist  at  least  under 
that  denomination,  in  the  cabinets  of  our  electors :  but 
Constantinopolitan  coins  of  silver,  of  tlta  same  size  and 
form  with  the  gold  becauts*  are  found  in  cabinets,  oS  the 
twelfUt  and  later  oentaries:  they  usually  weigh  about  fwty 
or  forty-three  grains. 

Bandnri  ana  other  writers  call  both  the  gold  and  nlvw 
coins  of  Ckinstantinople  which  we  have  described,  Nummi 
Scyphati. 

Camden  (Remains,  p.  236)  says,  that  in  the  court  of  Eng- 
land, the  piece  of  gold  valued  at  15/.,  which  the  king  was 
antiently  accustomed  to  offer  on  high  festival  days,  was 
called  a  Bizantine :  '  which,  a&tiently,  was  a  piece  of  gold 
coined  by  the  emperors  of  Constantinople ;  but  afiennLrd, 
there  were  two,'  probably  meaning  bars,  *  purposely  made 
for  the  king  and  queen,  with  die  resemblance  of  the  Trinity, 
inscribed,  "In  honorem  sanctv  Trinitatis,"  and  on  the  other 
side  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  "  In  honcwem 
aanote  Maris  Virginia;"  and  this  was  used  till  the  first 
year  of  King  James,  who,  upon  just  reason,  caused  two  to 
be  new  cast  the  one  for  hinuelt  having  on  the  one  side  the 
picture  of  a  king  kneeling  before  an  altar,  with  four  crowna 
before  him,  imjpWing  his  four  kingdoms,  and  in  the  circum- 
scription, "  Quid  retribuam  Domino  pro  omnibus  quce  tri- 
buit  mihi  ?"  On  the  other  side  a  lamb  lying  by  a  lion,  with 
"  Cor  oontritum  et  faumiliatum  non  despiciet  Deus."  And 
in  another  for  the  queen,  a  croWn  protected  by  a  cherulnni, 
over  that  an  eye,  and"Deiu"in  a  cloud,  with  "  Teget 
aiS  summus ;"  on  the  reverse  a  queen  kneeling  before  an 
altar,  with  this  ciieunucriirtion, "  Piis  pvoilnu  farraile  fide 
humili  obsequio." ' 

By  the  treaty  for  the  deliverance  of  the  French  king  St 
Louis,  and  the  other  prisoners  made  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
so  ura  and  elsewhere,  between  the  commissionen  of  his  ma- 
jesty and  the  snltan  of  Babylon,  it  was  agreed  that  the  king 
should  pay  to  the  sultan  10,000  gold  Bezants,  which  were 
then  worth,  according  to  the  recital  of  the  Sieui  de  JoiiAille, 
500.000  livres.  The  sultan  afterwards  reduced  hia  demand 
to  800  Saracen  ^Id  Bezants.  (See  Johnes's  Memoirt  <^ 
John  Lord  de  JoinviUe,  vol.  il  Dissert,  xx.  p.  167.) 

BEZANT  represents  in  heraldry  the  round  pieces  of  gold 
already  described,  by  which  the  stipends  of  the  higher  sol- 
diers of  the  army  in  the  holy  wars  are  supposed  to  have 
been  paid.  Tbey  are,  with  us,  always  emblazoned  gold, 
but  the  foreign  heralds  make  them  botn  rold  and  silver. 

BEZIERS.  or  BESIERS,  a  town  in Truoce  in  the  de- 
partment of  Herault  It  stands  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Orb,  whi<^  is  joined  close  to  the  town 
by  the  great  Canal  du  Midi  or  du  Longnedoc.  It  ia  480 
miles  S.  or  S.  by  E.  of  Paris  throurii  Clermont  Hende, 
Anduze,  and  Montpellier ;  in  43"  21° N.  lat  and  S"  13'  E. 
long,  from  Greenwich. 

This  town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  was  one  of  the  eariy  oi^oiiiea  of 
that  peof^e.  The  veterans  of  the  seventh  legion  wwa 
settled  here ;  and  hence,  in  addition  to  its  own  name,  which 
is  variously  written  Beeterrm,  Beierrte,  Biterra^  it  acquired 
the  designation  of  Septimanorum.  Upon  the  downfall  of 
the  Western  Empire  in  the  fifth  century  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Visigoths,  by  whom  it  vras  much  injured.  It 
revived,  however,  and  was  retained  by  them  till  ^  oiver- 
thiow  of  their  kingdom.  When  the  Santoens  omna  the 
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aaath  of  Fmwa  in  the  «c^th  oentnir  Bteen  was  taken  by 
theni,  and  flnm  them  hj  Charles  Martel,  who  diamsntled 
the  fortifieations.  Again  Teeorering  from  the  disasters  of 
war,  the  town  tknrished  under  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France,  and  in  the  tenth  century  it  had  viscounts  of  its 
own,  who,  however,  admitted  the  bishops  of  B^ziers  to  a 
part  of  the  temporal  jmrisdietion  of  the  city.  These  viscounts 
were  vassals  of  the  counts  of  Baroekna,  who  became  in 
course  of  time  kings  of  Aruron. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  Boilers  attained  the  height  of  its 
prosper!^,  though  it  had  suffered  severely  in  the  prece- 
ain^  century  in  a  miarrel  between  the  townspeople  and 
tbeir  visDOunts.  When  the  opinions  of  the  Albigenses 
spread  th^  were  embraced  by  many  of  the  people  of 
B6ziers ;  and  when  the  enisade  against  that  unhappy  sect 
took  place,  this  town  was  one  of  uiose  on  which  the  storm 
of  fanatic  persecution  fell.  In  1209  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Catholie  army,  and  aAer  a  valiant  resistance  was  carried  by 
aasuilt,  Vnd  the  capture  was  succeeded  by  a  general  mas- 
tMcxe.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Amaud.  abbot  of 
CIteaux,  legate  of  the  pope,  being  asked  by  his  comrades 
among  ttto  besiegers  how  they  should  know  the  Catholics, 
repUcA — *  Kill  all— God  will  know  his  own.* 

Within  a  few  years  of  this  calamity,  the  remainder  of  the 
former  inhabitants  who  had  escaped  by  lligbt,  or  had  been 
absMit  at  the  time  of  the  assault,  recommenced  building 
the  town;  it  rose  again  from  its  niins,  and  was  in  1347 
deded  by  the  last  Viscount  to  St.  Louis,  ICxog  of  France 
But  the  wars  of  EngUnd  and  Fcano^  in  the  Iburteenth  een- 
tnry,  iHonght  new  disasters:  the  foitifieations  were  ruined, 
and  repaired,  and  ruined  again.  In  the  rel^ous  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  eentury,  B6nets  was  again  involved ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  Alll.,  having  embraced  the  party  of  liis 
brother  Gaston,  dake  of  Orleans,  it  611  into  the  hands  of  the 
king,  who  ordered  the  citadel  to  be  demolished.  (Ualte-Brun ; 
£zptlty,  Dicttonnaire  de»  Qaules.) 

The  situation  of  this  town  is  of  almost  unequalled  beauty. 
From  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated  the  view  extends  over 
a  valley  where  the  pale  leaf  of  the  olive  mingles  with  the 
massive  verdure  of  the  mulberry.  Orohards,  gardens,  and 
vineyards,  interspersed  with  country  houses,  extend  along 
the  Duks  of  the  Orb.  On  another  side,  «ght  or  nine 
loBks  at  the  Canal  du  Midt  rise  sneeeasively  one  above 
the  ottnr.  and  fiirm  b^  the  waters  which  escape  from 
then  a  magnifloeut  series  of  cascades.  The  town,  which 
is  nuTOunded  by  an  old  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  is  tole- 
rably well  builL  The  former  cathedral  of  St.  Nasaire 
(Naurius),  an  ill-proportioned  building,  has  an  organ  sus- 
tained by  some  singular  bearded  figures,  whose  appear- 
ance is  somewhat  ambiguous,  as  they  have  been  taken  by 
some  for  satyrs,  while  others  represent  them  as  doctors  of 
law.  The  terrace  in  front  of  the  cathedral  is  remarked  for 
the  beauty  of  its  prospect ;  another  terrace  or  *  belveder,'  on 
or  near  the  site  of  the  citadel,  has  also  a  fine  prospect.  There 
are  some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  inscriptions,  is  the  only  relu:  of  Roman 
aotiqui^  which  has  snrvi^  the  repeated  devastations  of 
the  town.  Then  is  an  idd  figure  dt  stone  in  one  of  the 
streets,  which  it  was  usual  to  £es8  up  imee  a  year.  It  was 
said  to  represent  an  andent  captam,  Peire  P^erue,  who, 
when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  English,  defended  one 
street  (the  Rue  Fran9oi3e)  against  them.  This  figure  is  now 
called  Pepe^uc.   Its  origin  and  meaning  are  unknown. 

Before  the  revolution,  B^ziers  bad,  iKsides  its  cathedral, 
a  ccdlegiate  church,  which  had  been  in  very  antient  times 
the  eauedrnl,  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  a  Benedictine 
abbey ;  five  parish  churches ;  an  abbey  of  the  order  of  St. 
Anguatin ;  a  college  of  the  Jesuits ;  monasteries  for  Domi- 
nicans. RecoUets,  Carmelites,  Augustinians,  Capuchins, 
and  Minims ;  and  nunneries  fbr  nuns  of  the  orders  of  St 
Clan  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  Visitandines  and  UrsuHnes. 
There  were  besides  two  htmntds  and  a  seminary  for  priests. 

The  mannftiotureB  of  Beziers  consist  of  silk  stockings, 
Ifaie  doth,  and  druggets.  Thne  are  also  tan-yards,  a  glass- 
house^ paper-mills,  and  distilleries.  The  product  of  its 
looms,  together  with  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  sur- 
joonding  country,  wine,  brandy,  oil,  and  silk,  furnish  tlie 
chief  articles  of  trade.  The  population  of  the  town  in  IS32 
was  14,763,  of  theoommuue  16,769. 

The  town  has  a  subordinate  court  of  justice  {tribunal  de 
pnmaire  itutattce)  and  a  tribunal  da  eommei-ce,  or  «>urt  for 
fttie  settlement  of  conunerciel  disputes;  a  college  or  high 
gdiod^  ft  UbiBiy,  an  agricnltund  sooie^,  and  a  theatre. 
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Fnvirions  an  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  town  is  oon 
sidered  to  offer  several  temptations  to  an  ^icnre.  Tlien  is 
a  communication  daily  by  the  Canal  du  Midi  with  Toulouse. 
(Reichard's  Road-Book.) 

Beziers  has  produced  several  men  of  eminence;  among 
them  are  Jean  Barbeyrae.  a  Protestant,  whose  family 
quitted  France  upon  the  nvocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes ; 
Paul  Pellisson  Fontanier,  an  historical  writer  of  some  note, 
who  endured  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  Bastile,  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV.,  for  bis  fidelity  to  his  employer  Fouquet, 
superintendent  of  the  finances  ;  Paul  Riijuet,  the  projector 
and  engineer  of  the  great  Canal  dn  Midi,  one  of  the  most 
wondemil  works  oi  its  time;  and  Jean  Jacques  Mairc; 
de  Dortous,  an  astronomer  of  note  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century. 

This  place  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  bishop,  a  sufiagan 
of  ArdilHshop  of  Narbonne ;  his  diocese  extemed 
over  a  small  part  of  Languedoc,  now  included  in  the  diocese 
of  Montpelliw.  The  origin  of  the  bishopric  is  antient :  one 
of  the  possessors  of  it  sat  in  the  first  council  of  Aries  in  3 14. 

Briers  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  compre- 
hending 260  square  miles,  or  166,400  acres,  and  containing 
12  cantons  and  97  communes:  the  population  in  1832 
was  1 23,647.  The  environs  of  the  town  are  well  cultivated ; 
they  yield  lead,  eoal,  and  marble.  There  are  also  some 
mineral  waters.  (Malte-Bnin ;  Robert,  DicUonnaire  Qio- 
gr^hique ;  Ijtetimnaire  Univereel  de  la  France, 

BEZOARS.  The  most  probable  etymology  of  the  word 
bezoar  is  from  the  Porsutn  PSd-ga^,  'expelling  puson. 
the  expeller  of  poison :'  the  stone  bears  this  and  otiier  de- 
signations of  similar  import  in  Persian:  BAd-zahr, 
whidt  seems  to  be  a  oorruption  of  PSd-zahr,  The  word 
means  *  relieving,  curing,  removing  (disease),'  and 
Mohr  is  *  poison.'  Besoars  are  substances  found  in  various 
parts,  but  chiefly  in  the  intestines,  of  land  animals,  and 
which  were  regarded  as  antidotes  to  all  poisons,  ax  well  as 
supposed  to  possess  other  extraordinary  virtues.  Hence  any 
substance  which  possessed,  or  was  bought  to  possess,  im- 
portant qualities,  was  termed  bexoardic,  to  indicate  its  value. 
Bezoars  are  either  natural  or  artificial :  but  even  the  na- 
tural ones,  being  the  result  of  disease,  are  not  invariably 
met  wiUi  in  the  animals  which  prodtioe  them.  Their  rari^, 
■t  well  as  &e  pretematwal  virtues  ascrDwd  to  them,  contri- 
buted to  make  them  prized ;  on  whiah  aooount  they  have 
aometfaDes  been  sold  for  ten  times  Uieir  weight  of  gold. 
Those  which  were  most  esteemed  came  from  the  east  and 
wen  the  earliest  used.  The  most  highly-valued  of  these 
was  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  iha  Ccqpra  Aegetgrm^  or 
wild  goat  of  Persia.  This  was  called  by  way  of  eminence 
Lapit  Bezottr  Orienialie.  The  greater  number  of  bezoars 
are  procured  from  ruminating  animals,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  nothing  more  than  some  portion  of  their 
food  agglutinated  into  a  ball  by  the  secretions  of  the  intes- 
tinal canal.  Similar  formations  are  sometimes  found  in  the 
human  stomach  or  intestines,  especially  in  persons  who  live 
much  upon  vegetable  or  farinaceous  food.  (See  Monro  On 
thaMonidAnatomiftifiheGuUet^Sai.)  The  bezoars  from 
Ae  west,  cdled  also  American,  are  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  Ati^ema  Lama  and  Auc^ia  VicuSa,  Illig.  These 
Imve  been  analyzed  by  Proust,  and  found  i^iefly  to  connst 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  (See  Ann.  de  Chimie,  vol.  i.  p.  197.) 
The  onental  and  some  other  bezoars  were  analyzed  by 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin.  (See  Ann.  du  Muafum  d'Hitt. 
Nat.  i.  93,  iv.  334.) 

Bezoars,  though  still  esteemed  in  the  east,  have  long 
fallen  into  merited  disuse  in  Europe.  Various  artificial 
bezoars  were  often  fraudulently  substituted  {at  the  genu- 
ine; but  these  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  certain 
metallic  preparations,  chiefly  of  tin,  stiver,  mercury,  and 
lead,  tbe  oompo«lion  of  which  was  well  known,  and  only 
des^nated  bntoars  from  thdr  power  in  curing  diseases ; 
these,  if  emplt^ed  in  tbe  jnesent  di^,  are  designirfed  by 
other  names,  and  will  be  noticed  under  the  heads  of  the 
mebds  and  their  preparations. 

Tbe  Bezoardicun  animaU  was  the  name  given  to  (he 
heart  and  liver  of  vipers,  which,  with  other  disgusting  arti- 
cles, were  once  used  in  medicine,  but  are  now  laid  aside. 

BHADRINATH,  a  town  in  nortliern  Hindustan,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  side  of  tbe  river  Alacananda,  in  30"  43'  N. 
lat.  79°  39'  £.  long.  Bhadrinatb  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  temple,  which  contains  idols  that  are  the  ebiects  ot 
great  reverence  all  through  India.  It  is  stated  that  the 
pilgrims  and  religious  mendicants  who  unually  viitl  (bis 
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temple  amount  to  nearly  50,000.  A  belief  is  prevalent 
amon;;  Hindus  that  Bhadrinath  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
many  huly  peruns^  who  have  been  living  there  in  retiiement 
for  many  thousand  years.   To  fanrour  this  belief  a  cavern  it 

£ Dinted  out  to  pilgrims  as  being  the  abode  of  these  sancti- 
ed  penonagei,  but  as  the  mouth  of  this  cavern  is  closed 
by  a  great  nasi  of  uiot,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  of  the 
visiters  to  satis^  thetr  curiosity  by  invading  the  sanctuary 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  principal  idol  preserved  in  the  temple 
is  a  figure  cut  out  of  black  marble,  which,  during  the  season 
at  which  pilgrims  resort  to  the  shrine,  is  clothed  in  gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  is  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  ser- 
vants. But  with  the  d^;>arture  of  the  pilgrims  the  glory  of  the 
idol  departs  also ;  the  attendants  are  dismissed,  clothing 
is  removed,  and  the  figure  itself  is  stowed  away  in  a  vault. 

The  principal  part  of  the  houses  in  the  town  are  occupied 
bv  brahmins  and  other  attendants  on  the  temple,  most  of 
whom  withdraw  from  the  place  during  winter,  and  return 
in  time  for  the  reception  of  the  pilgrims. 

IShadrinath  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  valley  about 
four  miles  in  length.  The  town  is  ro.'294  feet  above  the 
IbtoI  the  sea.  The  land  to  the  north  rises  to  a  great 
neight,  the  peak  of  one  mountain  being  23,4  ]  l  feet  ^ve 
the  sea.  At  tho  end  of  May,  masses  of  undissolved  snow 
seventy  feet  thick  have  been  observed  on  these  mountains; 
some  of  them  are  perpetually  covered  with  snow.  Near  to 
the  high  peak  just  mentioned  is  a  spring  of  hot  water,  the 
■team  rising  from  which  emits  a  sulphurous  smell. 
(Asiatic  Retearches  ;  Hamilton's  £acf  India  Gaxtiteer.) 
BHURTPORE,  a  district  in  the  province  of  Agra,  ex- 
tending from  Biana,  in  26''  57'  N.  lat,  77°  8'  E.  long.,  to 
Gopaulgbur,  in  27"  39'  N.  lat.,  and  77°  12'  £.  long.,  and 
forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  of  Agia. 

The  8(h1  in  genwal  is  li^ht  and  sandy,  and  the  country  is 
bare  of  trees.  The  bnd  is  refffewnted  by  Bishop  Hebar  as 
being  one  of  the  best  eulti^'at•d  and  watered  traets  that  he 
had  seen  in  India ;  it  is  irrigated  only  from  wells.  The 
principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  and  sugar,  the  last- 
mentioned  of  these  being  more  carefUlly  attended  to  than  is 
usual  in  India.  The  villages  are  said  by  the  bishop  to  have 
been  in  good  condition  and  repair,  while  the  whole  oonntrr 
atlbnled  a  pleasing  picture  of  industry. 

The  territory  of  Bhurtpore  is  governed  by  an  independent 
niitive  ra)ah,  who  is  one  of  tho  principal  chieftains  of  the 
Jautu.  His  dominions,  the  area  of  whtch  is  little  less  thao 
2000  square  miles,  contain,  besides  Bhurtpore,  the  capital, 
several  towns,  among  which  are,  Combher,  Deef^,  Weyra, 
Biano.  Kurnau,  Gopaulghur,  Nuggur,  Robass,  Wheeguish, 
Roodawah,  Nudbharee,  and  Phurser.  ComW^.  which  is 
in  2n7'  N.  lat.,  77"  14'  £.  long.,  is  the  plaoa  where  the 
■alt  is  manulbotured  whiob  is  Hargely  consumed  in  Upper 
Hindustan  under  the  name  ot  btUnmbat  this  salt  ia  pro- 
cured by  evaporation  from  the  water  of  some  brine  springs 
fuund  in  the  neighbourhood.  Deeg  is  situated  in  27°  30' 
N.  lat,  and  77^  13'  E.  long.«  fifty-seven  miles  north-east  of 
Agra.  1h9  rains  of  many  fine  palacea  give  Uiia  fwtress 
the  oppearance  of  having  once  been  a  place  of  importance. 
A  severe  action  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  1805  be* 
tween  the  English  forces  under  Lord  Lake  and  the  army 
of  Holkar.  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
slaughter.  During  tho  rainy  season  the  town  would  be 
subject  to  injury  firam  the  torrents  that  pour  down  fnxn  the 
high  lands  but  for  extensive  embankments,  which  are  oon- 
stantly  kept  in  repair.  Woyre,  in  27*  2'  N.  Ut.,  77°  2'  E. 
long.,  is  on  the  high  rodd  from  Jevnore  to  Agra,  and  fifty 
vilM  west  of  the  latter  city.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
mud  walls  witli  circular  bastions ;  the  interior  conusts,  like 
many  other  Indian  towns,  of  an  ineongmous  assemblage  of 
mud  huts  and  magniflcent  matUe  dwellings  with  gardens 
and  fountains;  the  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  Jauts  and 
ftloliammedans.  Biana,  which  was  Uie  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Agra  when  the  site  of  the  present  capital  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  small  village,  is  situated  in  26°  57'  N.  lat,  77° 
8'  E.  long.  Biana  is  built  on  the  Ban  Gunga  river,  fifty 
rniles  west-south-west  from  Agra.  This  town  was  first  con- 
quered by  the  Mohammedans  in  1197.  It  is  still  a  con- 
Hicierable  place,  containing  several  large  stono  houses.  The 
iihanitants  embark  with  activity  in  commercial  pursuits. 
Tlie  town  of  Kumau  oovers  an  extensive  site,  but  is  for  the 
most  part  in  ruins,  only  the  eastern  quarter  being  at  all  in- 
habited ;  it  has  a  Xtxftp  brick  fort  in  the  centre,  wbioh  is 
also  in  mini.  The  oth«r  towns  that  have  been  named  do 
not  ro(|nh«  Airtber  notice. 


A  treaty  was  concluded  in  1803  between  the  English  u4 
the  rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  which  provided  that  fais  domiainBa 
should  be  taken  under  British  protection,  while  be,  on  tba 
other  hand,  engaged  to  assist  the  Bngliih  against  Scindia 
and  the  r^jah  of  Berar,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war. 
In  the  following  year,  when  hutilities  commenced  likewise 
with  Jeswuut  Rao  Holkar.  the  of  Bhur^ioR,  disre 
garding  the  tre^tv,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Hoikar 
The  fortress  of  ^urtpore  was  in  consequence  invested  hy 
the  anny  under  Lord  Lake,  to  whom  it  was  delirared  up  in 
April,  1805.  when  a  fine  of  twenty  lacs  of  rupees  was  im- 
posed upon  the  rajah.  This  chief,  Rhunder  Sing,  died  in 
October,  1823,  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  hu  brothcTj 
Buldeo  Sing,  who  died  in  February.  1825,  leaving  a  son 
named  Bulwunt  Sing,  then  only  six  years  of  age.  His  suc- 
cession was  disputed  by  his  uncle,  Doujan  Lall,  who  assumed 
the  sovereignty.  Bulwunt  Sing  having  been  previoudy  re- 
cognized by  Lord  Amhwst,  then  goveraor-gsneral,  a  forc^ 
commanded  by  JjoA  Combermere*  eoniuBting  85,000  men, 
with  a  train  of  artttleiy,  was  seid  wainst  uie  usurper,  and 
the  fortress  of  Kiurtporawaa  carried  by  assault  on  the  18th 
of  Januaiv',  1826,  with  a  loss  to  the  British  forces  of  3000 
killed  and  wounded.  The  young  rajah.  Bulwunt  Sing,  waa 
then  duly  installed,  ud  the  territory  of  Bhurt|NH«  waa 
charged  with  the  expense  of  the  military  operatiims,  amount- 
ing to  24,39,173  rupees.  At  that  time  tne  fivtreis  was  a 
place  of  great  strength,  being  sutrounded  by  high  walls  sixty 
feet  thick,  and  having  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  beyond.  The 
walls,  which  were  tUnked  at  short  intervals  by  bastitHis 
amply  provided  with  artillery,  are  about  «ght  milea  round. 
The  principal  fort  stood  on  lugh  ground,  at  the  eastern  side 
of  the  town.  This  fort,  with  the  pripcipid  bastions  and  other 
military  defences,  have  since  been  blown  up  and  demolished. 

(HiUss  HittoryufBritiMh  ItuMa;  Bishop  Heber'a  Jour- 
nal; Jttparttif  Committee  <^tk*Soun<^Commoiu  on 
the  Again  qf  the  Bast  India  Comp^  1 S3S.  politiosl  aactun.) 

BIAFRA,  BIGHT  OF.  is  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Oulf  of  Guinea,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa:  it  is 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Cape  Lopex  (about  1°  30'  8.  lat)  and 
on  the  N.  by  Gape  Formosa  (5°  40'  N.  lat  and  near  «" 
B.  lonf .) ;  Cape  Formoaa  divides  it  from  the  Bight  cf  Benin. 
A  straight  line  uniting  both  promontories  and  passing  near 
Prince's  Island  (Isola  do  Principe)  would  measure  about 
580  miles,  and  would  be  upwards  of  250  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Old  Calebar  river,  which  enters  the  inner* 
most  comer  of  the  Bight  The  shores  of  the  bay  probably 
extend  to  more  than  800  miles. 

The  currcmt  prevailing  in  this  bay  does  not  appear  to  be 
in  any  way  oonneeted  with  the  equatorial  enrrent  of  the 
Atlantic  0«ean,  which  oommenees  near  the  island  of  Anno 
Bom  [sea  Atlamtic  Ocaair],  but  to  be  a  eontinaati<m  of 
that  cvrrei4  which  comes  up  from  the  Cape  ot  Good  Hope 
along  the  western  shona  w  AfHoa;  Ibr  Captain  Btrtder 
observed  that  all  &e  currents  along  Frinoa'a  Island  set 
strong,  and  in  the  dry  seasMi  commonly  between  N.N.W. 
andN.N.B.  The  wind  generally  blows  fh>m  the  S.W.  or  S. 
The  current  however,  is  changed  by  the  tornadoes  when- 
ever they  occur  at  full  or  change,  at  which  time  blow- 
ing from  the  S.E.  or  N.£.  with  great  violence,  they  alter  the 
direction  of  the  current  to  W.S.W.  at  W.N.W. 

The  northern  shores  of  the  bay,  neariy  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Old  Calebar  river,  are  flat  and  low,  belonging  to  the 
extensive  delta  of  the  Quorra  rivu,  or  Niger,  wboae  prin- 
cipal branch,  the  Nun,  empties  itself  into  ihe  sea  near 
Cape  Formosa.  The  Old  Calebar  river  is  the  first  river  on 
this  side  which  has  no  oommunieation  with  the  Quorra, 
to  whioh  it  runs  parallel,  and  is  separated  flrom  it  l|T  ■ 
billy  country,  which  also  extends  southward  to  the  Rki 
del  Rey.  To  the  soutii  of  the  Rio  del  Rey  the  country  liaaa 
into  mountains,  which,  opposite  the  Island  Fernando  do  IN>. 
attain  a  considerable  height  These  mountains,  called  Ca- 
meroon Mountains,  from  the  river  Cameroon,  which  bounda 
them  on  the  south,  contain  a  peak,  which,  according  to  eeti- 
mation,  rises  to  13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  and  seeina  to  bia 
connected  with  tbe  Rumby  llountaina  which  skirt  the  delta 
of  the  Quorra  on  the  east 

South  of  this  mountain-region  runs  the  river  Cameroon, 
of  which  very  little  is  known ;  and  south  of  the  river  ex- 
tends a  hilly  or  rather  mountainous  country,  which,  how- 
ever, by  degrees  recedes  farther  into  the  interior  and  leaves 
a  low  and  often  swampv  tract  along  ibo  sbon,  e^ecially  to 
the  south  of  Cape  St.  John.  Souu  of  tliis  oape  the  coase 
forms  two  smaller  bays,  divided  from  one  another  hf  a  eoai 
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MntiTeIr  narrow  tract  of  land,  which  terminates  in  Cape 
Clara,  0°  18*  N.  lat  Into  the  northern  of  these  bays  the 
rtver  Dangsr,  or  Rio  d'An^,  empties  itself.  This  river, 
which  is  taOai  br  tho  natives  Moobnda,  flow^  according  to 
tin  hiibrmation  collected  by  Bowdich,  &r  from  the  interior, 
and  though  it  is  not  so  wide  as  the  Oaboon,  its  southern  neigh- 
hour,  it  is  oonsiderabty  deeper:  it  is  notvisited  by  European 
Tenets.  The  southern  bay  between  Cape  Clara  and  Sandy 
Point  may  be  considered  as  the  asstuary  of  the  Graboon  river. 

The  Gaboon  or  Gabon  river  is  the  only  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  bay  of  Biafra  which  has  been  frequented  by  Euro- 
pean vessels,  and  of  which  we  have  obtained  more  parti- 
eolar  information.  Its  extensive  ssstuary  at  its  junction 
with  the  open  sea  is  on  an  average  eighteen  miles  wide. 
Cape  Clara  bemg  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Sandy 
Point,  and  it  extends  eastward  fbrty-flve  miles  and  up- 
wards. About  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
open  sea  are  two  islands,  called  nrrotor  Embenee  and 
Konig  or  Dambee,  of  whidi  only  the  latter  and  larger  is 
inhabited.  East  of  these  irianas  the  Kstuarjr  srows  still 
w^N*,  forming  two  small  bays  on  the  south  and  north,  so 
that  it  here  is  thirty  miles  across ;  but  it  soon  narrows  to 
about  twelve  miles,  which  breadth  it  preserves  to  its  eastern 
extremity,  about  forty  or  forty-ftve  miles  from  the  sea.  At 
its  upper  end  it  receives  two  large  rivers .  one  runs  from 
the  east,  and  foils  into  the  astua^  with  a  mouth  about 
four  miles  wide;  the  oth»  proceeds  from  the  S.S.E.,  and 
at  its  embouchure  is  about  two  miles  wide.  Tlie  eastern 
nver,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  its  mouth,  is  still  a  mile 
wide.  The  river,  which  flows  from  the  S.E.,  is  Ogovewai, 
and  is  said  to  divide  in  the  interior  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  southern  one  runs  into  the  Congo,  which  is  com- 
paratively a  small  river  befne  this  confluence,  which  takes 
place  about  ten  days*  pull  from  the  nouth  of  the  Congo  river. 

The  places  most  resorted  to  by  EuKnwan  traders  are 
George's  Town  or  Na2ngo,  on  a  creek  of  the  lestuery  of  the 
GalMxm,  about  fcHly-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and  Mayumba, 
farther  south  on  the  coast,  and  nearly  at  equal  distance 
from  the  Gaboon  and  Congo  rivers.  Nafingo  consists  of 
MM  Street,  wide,  regular,  and  clean.  The  houses  are  very 
neatly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  manners  of  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  are  very  pleasing  and  hospitable,  and 
a  European  may  reside  among  them  not  only  with  safety 
but  witb  comfort-  The  inhabitants  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  &00  in  number.  The  principal  exports  are  red  wood 
and  ivory,  both  of  which  are  in  abundance. 

The  elim.ate  about  this  part  of  the  Gaboon  is  very  un- 
healthy, the  heat  being  very  great  and  always  sensibly 
greater  than  on  the  Gold  Coast  or  in  the  interior ;  but  it  is 
espseially  intense  belbre  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  tmexe. 
The  insalubrity  of  flie  climate  is,  however,  stDl  note  caused 
by  evaporation,  espedally  in  the  wet  season,  when  the  va- 
poura  rising  ftom  the  inundated  country  render  the  atmo- 
sphere  so  dense'that  it  becomes  very  oppressive. 

Wfld  animals  are  numerous,  especially  elephants,  which 
are  killed  by  the  natives  with  poisoned  arms.  They  use 
for  this  purpose  two  kinds  of  poison,  both  of  which  are  the 
milky  juicea  of  the  staiks  of  plants.  These  poisons  are 
rubbed  on  the  musket-balls,  spears,  arrows,  and  knives, 
and  the  eflbct  on  the  elephant  is  described  as  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Otbar  remarkable  aninAls  are  theonrang- 
outang  and  other  kinds  of  monkeys,  among  whieh  one,  called 
by  the  natives  indeyana,  is  said  to  be  five  feet  high  and  four 
feK  across  the  shoulders.  Cararieons  are  frequent.  Of 
lomestio  animals  only  goats  and  fbeis  are  reand,  and  in 
the  interiw  dogs  aleo,  where  they  are  nsed  as  food,  Water- 
IMs  are  not  common,  «eept  pelicans.  In  the  creeks  of 
Ae  aeatnary  while  mullets  abound. 

Agrictdtofe  ia  very  little  attended  to,  nature  having  beeti 
so  bountilbl  hi  her  gifts  that  the  labour  of  sowing  and  reap- 
ing is  alnost  unnecessary.  Cotton  and  tobacco  grow  spon- 
tanmusly  (Bowdich)  ;  the  caoutchouc  tree  is  common,  and 
Kkewise  a  species  of  butter  tree,  and  the  tree  from  whinh  the 
balla-nuts  are  gathered.  The  mangrove  trees  are  fbund  on 
the  banks  of  the  creeks  and  rivers,  and  they  even  grow  some 
vaids  from  the  honk  in  the  water,  where  their  lower  branches 
are  fk«qaently  covered  with  oysters.  The  palm-wine  tree 
it  plentiful.  Like  most  parts  of  the  countries  enclosing  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  the  woods  are  so  covered  beneath  with 
■hrubs  and  plants  that  they  seem  impenetrable.  Immeosu 
-flURoers,  twisting  t(«ether,  drop  flom  the  bmnches  like 
kige  caMee.  generMy  oomed  with  parsAtes ;  sometimes 
ttej  adhere  to  the  puent  stem,  and  beeune  diemartveB  a 


tree ;  at  others  they  shoot  across  to  the  branches  of  a  netgn ' 
bouring  tree,  and  thus  seem  to  form  the  forest  into  one  mass. 
The  climbing  plants  contribute  to  their  entanglement ;  in 
terlacing  their  tendrils  among  the  trees,  they  enwreath 
them  in  the  mobt  beautiful  flowers,  and  dropping  in  fostoons 
form  a  splendid  drapery  ta  the  green  of  the  canopy. 

Kettber  gold  nor  silver  is  found  tai  this  part  of  Africa. 
Iron  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  Is  got  opt  and  worked  by 
the  Kaylee,  a  nation  inhabiting  the  motinteinous  and  woodr 
country  east  of  the  Gaboon  on  the  banks  }f  the  river  run 
ning  ft^m  the  east.  This  tribe  seems  also  to  have  made 
some  progress  in  other  branches  of  industry:  they  ipake 
cloth  of  bamboo,  which  resembles  very  much  in  appearance 
coarse  brown  Holland.  Their  mats  are  very  fine,  and  much 
varied  in  colours  and  patterns. 

The  negro  tribes  Inhabiting  this  country  do  not  seem  to 
belong  to  one  nation  :  the  languages  spoken  by  them  vary 
too  greatly  to  admit  such  a  supposition ;  but  the  scanty 
vocabularies  hitherto  obtained  arc  quite  insufllcient  to  enable 
us  to  decide  this  point.  This  country  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  states,  no  great  controlling  kingdom  being 
found  he»  as  to  the  west  of  the  Quorra,  like  those  of  Ashan- 
tec,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  The  most  considerable  is  that  of 
Oroongo,  which  comprehends  the  country  about  Cape 
Lopez.  fBowdich's  Mission  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the 
Ashantee;  Lander;  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
ii. ;  Map  of  Berghaus.) 

BIALYSTOCK.  a  province  of  Western  Russia,  compre- 
hended in  what  is  terraed  'The  Midland  Region,*  and 
situated  between  52°  3'  and  53°  38'  N.  lat,  and  22°  30' 
and  24°  12'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  west 
by  Poland,  and  on  the  south  and  cast  by  the  Russian 
province  of  Grodno ;  its  superBc-ial  extent  is  about  3360 
square  miles.  It  constituted  part  of  the  fonner  kin^om  of 
Poland,  and  belmiged  -a  the  voyvodeship  of  Fodlachia  until 
it  was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  dominions  under  the 
third  treaty  of  partition  in  1795.  The  greater  part  of  Bialy- 
fttock,  however,  was  afherimds  transferred  to  the  ducliy 
of  Warsaw  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807,  ani 
the  remainder  having  been  ceded  to  Russia  was  erected 
into  a  distinct  province,  which  an  ukase  of  1S31  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  government  of  Grodno.  The  gene- 
ral character  of  its  surface  is  a  flat,  studded  with  sand- 
hills :  the  soil  is  in  most  parts  light  and  sandy,  but  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes,  and  in  Uic  southern  districts,  woero 
there  is  an  intermixture  of  sand  and  loam,  it  is  highly  pro- 
ductive. Three  out  of  the  four  circles  of  the  province,  that 
of  Beltz  forming  the  exception,  contain  extensive  woods 
and  forests.  The  principal  river  of  this  province  is  the 
Western  Bug,  which  fmns  its  south-western  bonndanr  Anm 
Miomiroff  to  tiie  village  of  Glina,  and  being  navigable  con 
nects  it  with  Warsaw  and  Danzig  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Vistula:  its  tributaries  are  the  Nurzek,  which  rises 
in  the  heart  of  the  province,  and  foi  a  short  distance  skirts 
it  on  the  side  of  Poland ;  and  the  Narera,  whose  winding 
course  traverses  Bialystock  from  north-east  to  south-west, 
though  it  is  not  navigable.  The  Supmsl,  adapted  only  for 
floating  timber,  falls  into  the  Nareva  in  this  province,  and 
also  the  Bober,  Bobra,  or  Biebeza :  both  rivers  separate  the 
province  from  Poland  for  a  considerable  distance;  the  Bober 
is  extremely  slow,  edged  witb  swamps  and  rushes,  inundates 
the  adjacent  country  in  spring,  and  its  waters  are  always 
muddy.  Between  the  Nareva  and  Qoniondc,  the  Bober 
converts  an  area  of  fhU  310  square  miles  into  a  eonnilete 
morsss.  Ihe  climate  is  tempOTate  though  mtrist,  ana  not 
unhealthy  in  tluMe  parts  where  the  exhalations  from  the 
swamps  do  not  infect  the  atmosphere.  The  inhabitants  are 
principally  employed  in  husbandry,  and  raise  sufficient 
grain,  particularly  rye  and  wheat,  not  only  fbr  their  own 
consumption  but  for  export  Buckwheat,  pease,  hemp,  and. 
in  sandy  soils,  flax,  are  grown  extensively :  neither  vege^ 
tables  nor  fhiit,  except  in  a  wild  state,  grow  anywhere  but 
on  the  estates  of  the  nobility,  and  even  then  tfaey  are  of 
the  most  ordinary  descriptions;  hops  are  raised  in  the 
environs  of  Nareff  and  Kleszel.  The  supply  of  timber, 
though  abundant,  is  diminishing  for  want  of  refdanting. 
Game  and  wild  animals,  particularly  wolves,  foxes,  deer, 
and  hoars,  are  plentiftal ;  the  breed  of  horses  is  good  and  of 
a  very  duraUe  kind ;  the  sheep  are  of  the  Uaek  speeies* 
but  mudh  neglected ;  and  the  rearing  of  homed  cattle  is  se 
in  oonducted  that  milk  is  scaraei  ami  the  inhabitants  are 
obHged  to  hnport  both  butter  and  cheese.  Small  quantities 
of  talkiw,  Uaek  wool,  wwi,  and  honey  ue  eKpoited:  |ba  fts^ 
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ene«  am  almort  onprodactiTe ;  and  the  province  ^ieldg  no 
minerals  beyond  f»e-stone,  clay,  limestone,  and  a  little  iron, 
which  is  consumed  in  tbo  country.  Meohantcal  industry  is 
quite  in  its  infancy,  and  the  whole  province  does  not  possess 
a  single  manufactory,  or  a  commercial  establishment  of  any 
extent,  though  it  carries  on  much  trade,  in  timber  particu- 
larly, with  Danzig.  KoniKsberg,  Etbing,  and  Memel.  The 
population,  including  a  nost  of  noblemen  (tchlachtey  or 
tcnlacht  schiiizen,  i.e.  fighting-men),  amounted  in  1807  to 
183,300  souls,  and  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  230,000. 
These  noblemen,  whom  a  vast  proportion  are  so  indigent 
■s  to  cultivate  tlwir  lands  wth-  theur  own  hands,  or  hife 
thenudves  as  labourers  to  their  superiors  in  affloenee,  an 
said  to  exceed  9000  Auniliea  in  number,  or  nearly  50,000 
individuals.  Jews  abound  in  the  province,  though  not 
permitted  by  law  to  reside  in  any  town.  Bialystook  is  di- 
vided  into  the  four  circles  of  Bialy8took»Belz>I}roguitehin 
,or  Drohiexyn,  and  Sokolka. 

Its  cafHtal,  which  gives  name  to  the  province.  lies  on  the 
litUe  river  Bialy :  though  not  walled,  it  has  five  massive 
towers,  two  suburbs,  a  spacious  market,  an  extensive  range 
of  building  for  the  sale  of  mervbandise.  containing  nearly 
for^  stores,  a  palace  and  park,  once  belongiDg  to  tbe  counts 
of  Potoeky,  but  at  present  to  the  town,  two  churches  and  as 
many  chapels,  a  convent,  a  gymnasium  and  civic  school,  a 
hospital,  lying-in  institution.  &c.  It  is  regularly  built, 
several  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  lime-trees,  broad, 
at  right  angles  to  one  another,  and  paved ;  and  many  of  the 
houses  (about  700  in  nuqiber)  are  handiMne,  though  ia 
genemi  they  are  nearly  constructed  wood,;and  do  not 
exceed  one  story  in  height.  On  the  whole,  the  town  is 
deemed  sufficiently  fine  to  have  deserved,  at  least  among 
the  natives,  tbe  appellation  of  *  the  Fodlachian  Versailles.* 
In  1797  the  number  of  houses  was  459,  and  of  inhabitants 
3370 ;  nt  the  present  d^  the  population  is  above  6000. 
Bialvstock  lies  in  53°  7'  K.  lat.  and       W  E.  long. 

The  province  contains  altogether  twen^-six  towns,  one 
market  village,  and  533  villases  and  hamlets.  Among  the 
first  may  be  mentioned,  besides  the  capital,  BeUk  (see  that 
art.),  Ooniondz  on  the  Bober,  a  small  place  in  a  sandy  dis- 
trict, with  about  1370  inhabitants;  Sokolka,  an  ill-built 
town  near  a  small  lake,  with  about  1100 ;  Drohiczyn  on 
the  Bug,  the  ancient  capital  of  Podlachia,  containing  four 
ehumhes,  a  college  of  Purists,  with  a  public  school  attached 
to  it,  two  monastones,  a  convent,  and  about  1 000  inhabitants ; 
CiaelMnovidi,  on  the  Nunek,  with  its  Jablonoisky  palace, 
two  churches,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  about  2700  inha- 
bitants ;  and  SxemialiUhe,  a  weU-boiU  town,  with  a  hand- 
some palace,  which  as  well  as  the  town  bd<Hlged  to  the 
Jablonoisky  family,  two  churches,  a  synagogue,  and  about 
3600  inhabitants,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Jews. 

BIANCHl'NI.  FRANCESCO,  bom  at  Verona,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1662,  studied  at  Padua,  where  he  applied  himself 
particularly  to  mathematics  under  the  learned  Professor 
Montaaari.  At  the  same  time  he  also  made  great  progress 
in  classical  learning,  a  taste  for  which  induced  him,  after  he 
left  the  universi^,  to  proceed,  in  1 684,  to  Rome,  where  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Ottoboni,  who  knew  Bianchini's  family,  received 
him  into  his  house  and  made  him  his  librarian.  In  this 
situttioa  Biuohini  devoted  all  hia  time  to  study  :  he  in- 
vestisated  the  monnmmti,  medals,  inseripttona.  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity  with  which  Rome  abounds ;  and  he 
then  conceived  the  idea  of  a  universal  history,  grounded 
not  so  much  upon  written  authorities,  as  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  former  times  which  have  beian  found  in  various 
parts  of  tbe  world. 

In  1 680,  according  to  Lalande  in  his  Bibli<^rap/ae  Attro- 
nomique,  he  published  at  Bologna  a  Dialogo  fiaiea-JHro- 
ntmico  eontro  il  Sittema  Cspemieano. 

In  1689.  Cardinal  Ottoboni  having  become  pope,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIII.,  was  enabled  to  provide  for 
Bianchini,  by  making  turn  a  canon  of  Santa  Maria  ad  Mar- 
tyres,  and  bestowing  on  him  some  pensions  besides.  Alex- 
ander's potttiSeate  was  very  short,  bat  it  jdaoed  Bianchini 
above  want.  Alexander's  nephew,  also  called  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  continued  after  his  unole's  death  to  patronise 
Bianchini.  and  retained  lum  in  the  office  of  librarian. 

In  1697  Bianchini  published  the  first  part  of  his  univosal 
histmy:  Ittoria  VnwertaU  prooata  cot  Monwnenti  e  ,figu- 
rata  ayi  9imMi  degli  Anti^,  4to.  Rome.  1697.  It  begins 
irith  the  first  reeurds  we  have  of  the  eastern  nations,  and 
mds  with  the  destructiMi  of  the  Assyrian  empire  under 
%wdanapalui.  The  author  tnats  of  the  Babyloniaiu,  the 


Arabs,  the  Phcenieians  and  their  colonies,  the  Eg7ptiaaB» 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Greeks,  the  Etruscans,  and  of  all  tbo 
other  nations  who  have  left  monumental  remains.  It  is  a 
book  full  of  curious  erudition :  it  is  illustrated  by  plates, 
Bianchini,  however,  did  not  continue  the  work.  Clemoit 
XI.  being  raised  to  the  papal  chair  in  1 700,  showed  a  marked 
favour  towards  BianchinL  He  sent  him  to  Naples  in  1708. 
to  accompany  the  Cardinal  Legate  Barberini,  who  went  to 
congratulate  Philip  V.  of  Spain  when  he  came  to  take  pos- 
session of  that  kingdom.  Clement  also  made  Bianchini  a 
prelate  of  his  court,  secretary  to  several  congregations,  and 
gave  him  apartmwts  in  the  Quirinal  Palace.  He  also 
made  him  a  eusan  oi  Santa  Iteria  Maggiora  Bianchini 
had  taken  deacon's  orders,  hut  through  modes^  he  never 
would  be  ordained  presbyter. 

In  1 703  Bianchini  wrote  two  dissertaticms  on  ihe  Julian 
Calendar,  and  on  the  various  attempts  made,  especially  fay 
St.  HippoUtus.  for  reforming  it  previous  to  the  Gregorian 
reform :  De  Calendario  et  Cycto  Ceesarit,  ac  de  CanoM 
Paschali  SancH  Hippoliti  mariyri*,  Diuerlationea  dum 
ad  S.  D.  N.  Clemmtem  XI.,  Pont.  Max.,  Rome,  1703. 
Bianchini  was  employed  by  tbe  pope  in  drawing  a  meridian 
line  in  the  church  of  La  Madonna  degli  Angeli.  like 
that  traced  by  Cassini  in  the  church  of  S.  Petrtmio 
at  Bologna.  In  1705  he  was  made  a  patrician  of  Rome  by 
a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  in  1712  he  was  sent  by  Clement 
XI.  to  France  to  earn  the  oardinal's  hat  to  the  nev-mada 
cardinal,  Rohan  Sonbisa  After  g<unK  to  Paris,  he  went  te 
Holland,  and  aftenrards  to  Sn^and,  when  he  visited  Oxfixd, 
and  was  reeaved  everywhere  with  marked  attmtion  by  dw 
learned.  Having  returned  to  Rome  in  June,  1713,  he  re- 
sumed  his  labours  both  in  astronomy  and  arelueology. 
He  superuktended,  with  great  care,  a  fine  edition  of  the 
lives  of  the  pc^ea  by  Anastasius.  with  notes  and  commenta: 
ViteB  Romanorum  Pontificum  a  B.  Petro  Apostolo  ad 
Nicotaum  I.  perductee,  curd  Anaatatii  S.  S.  Ecdetiee  Bib- 
Uothecani,  3  vols,  folio.  1718-28.  The  fiwrth  and  last 
volume  was  published  after  Bianchini's  death  by  hia  nephew, 
Giuseppe  Bianchini,  in  1745. 

In  the  year  1726.  an  antient  building  was  discovered  near 
the  Via  Appia,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  Rome, 
consisting  of  three  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  setvanta  and 
fVeedmen  of  Augustus  and  his  wife  Idvia.  Only  one  of 
the  three  rooms  was  olnnd  of  the  earth  and  nibbtah,  whtefa 
Bianchini  inspected  eai^lly.  Bows  of  small  njelies,  like 
{Hgeons'  nests,  one  row  above  the  other,  ran  along  the  fimr 
noes  tit  Uie  room,  and  every  niche  contained  two  or  more 
*  ollse  cinerarin,'  or  little  urns  of  terra  cotta.  in  which  tbe 
ashes  of  the  dead  were  deposited.  Above  the  nichea  mm 
tablets  containing  the  name^  and  the  offices  of  the  pennu 
whose  remains  fay  in  the  urns  beneath.  Bianchini  sives 
many  of  these  inscriptions,  which  throw  considerable  ugbt 
on  the  manners  and  domestic  habits  of  those  times :  several 
of  them  refer  to  female  servants  of  Livia.  The  total  number 
of  urns  in  that  one  room  was  above  1000.  Another  building 
of  tbe  same  description  had  been  discovered  some  years  be- 
fore in  another  vineyard  by  the  Via  Appia,  about  half  a  mile 
nearer  Rome.  It  also  consisted  of  three  rooms,  which  con- 
tained at  least  3000  urns,  likewise  (tf  semnta  and  libesti  of 
Augudus :  Fabbretti  puhUahed  a  description  of  them.  TIN 
names  in  the  ioaeriplions  denote  individuals  fkom  eveiy  put 
of  tbe  Roman  empire,  snne  natives  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria, 
and  others  fiom  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Rhioe.  or  the 
Ebro.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  refer  to  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius, and  even  to  a  later  period,  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber belong  to  tiie  time  of  Augustus.  Oth«-  sepulchral  de- 
posits have  been  found  of  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  that 
emperor  and  his  wife  livia,  altogether  showing  the  axnaaing 
number  of  servants  attached  to  the  great  Roman  families. 
Bianchini  published  tbe  description  of  the  rocxn  vhich  be 
bad  inspected :  Camera  ed  Inacriziam  SaJoleraU  dei  Li- 
berti,  Servi,  ed  UffUiaU  d^la  Cata  di  Augwtto  acopert* 
neUa  Via  Appia,  «d  iUuttrate  eon  le  Annotazioni  di  M<m- 
aignore  Frameeaea  Bianehini,  Vermtaaa,  tamw  172fi.  fid. 
Itoma,  1727.  After  exploring  b^  day  the  sepukhtal  «^am- 
bers  in  the  Via  Appia,  Bianemni  used  to  attend  to  his 
obeervaton  by  night.  The  planet  Venus  was  tbe  princip^ 
olgect  4f  his  observations.  By  attentively  examining  the 
spots  on  that  planet,  he  was  enabled  to  determine  tlie  pe- 
riod <tf  its  rotation.  Tbe  result  of  bis  observations  was 
published  under  the  title  of  Heaperi  et  Phoaphori  ntitm 
Pkanomena,  *ive  Ohaervatiomea  area  PUuutam  Fenentt 
aF.BUmckimt  &  ^.  N.  Papa  BrmUito  DomstHeo,.  Kamm 
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1 728,  He  dedicated  the  work  to  John  V.  king  of  Fortu(>a., 
who  sent  him  in  return  a  magnificent  telescope,  and  a 
kandsome  present  in  money. 

Bianebini  formed  the  design  of  drawing  a  meridian  line 
tiuough  Italy,  fnwi  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
puBine  through  Rome,  Mount  Soncte,  Awisi,  Gubbio. 
««-  With  thia  view  he  carried  on  faia  operation*  Hot  ei^ht 
jwm,  at  his  own  euonse,  and  was  obliged  at  last  to  give 
them  up  ftr  want  of  means.  An  account  of  hie  labours 
was  published  after  his  death  by  his  friend  Eustachio  Man- 
ndi  of  Bol<^na:  Franeiad  Bianehini,  Veronerms,  Astro- 
momiea  ae  Geogrfxphica  Obtervaiionet  telecta,  Ronue, 
atque  aliter  per  Itaiiam  habita,  ex  ejut  Autagraphis  ex- 
rerptce,  una  cum  Oeographica  Meridiani  Ronumi  Tabula  a 
Mori  Sapero  ad  Ittfenim,  ex  iitdem  obtervationibue  eoUeeta 
et  eoncitmaia,  euro  et  etwho  Euetachii  Man/redit  Verona, 
1737.  Bianebini  himself  hod  published  that  port  of  his 
obwrx-atkms  which  refers  to  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  through 
which  his  meridian  was  to  pass :  Noiiztg  e  Prove  deUa  Coro- 
grafia  del  DweeUo  di  Vrbmot  e  deila  longituditu  e  kUitudine 
geogra^ea  della  eitta  nuderima  e  ddU  vidtu,  du  tervono 
delabiUraquelltdituUaitaUa,  This  memoir  was  inserted 
in  the  work  called  Memorie  di  VrbitKh  folio,  Roma,  1724. 

Under  Clement  XI.  Bianduni  b^n  a  museum  of  anti- 
quities connected  with  ecclesiastieal  history,  which  he  in- 
tended to  illustrate  by  monumento,  as  he  had  already 
done  with  r^ord  to  pro&ne  bistoi^.  The  plan  was  however 
interrupted  for  want  of  f\mds.  His  nephew,  Giuseppe  Bian- 
ehini,  made  use  of  what  had  been  collected  fax  his  Damons 
atratio  Historic  EccleeiattictB  oomprobata  Monumentu  ad 
/Idem  temporvm  et  gettorum,  two  vols,  folio,  Roma,  1752, 
which  treats  of  the  flret  two  centuries  of  the  church.  While 
Bianebini  was  one  .day,  in  1 727,  exploring  the  ruins  of  the 
paUee  of  the  Cnsars  on  MouDt  PaUtin^  be  fell  through  a 
fnmken  vault  to  a  oonudeEahla  depth,  and  hurt  himself  se- 
verelj.  Having  reeovered  hi*  health  ia  some  measure, 
be  rammed  his  elaborate  desoriptioo  of  thoae  irammse 
ruins,  which  however  was  not  published  till  after  his  death : 
Dal  Pataxzo  de'  Cetari  in  Soma,  opera  po$tuma,  6jl.  Ve- 
nma,  1738,  with  some  fine  engravinga.  He  died  at  Rome, 
March  2,  1 729,  and  was  buri^  in  Santa  Maria  Ma^ore. 
A  modest  epitaph,  which  he  had  himself  composed,  was 
placed  on  his  tomb,  but  his  brother  canons  added  another 
to  it,  in  which  a  just  tribute  is  pud  to  the  character  of  the 
deo^sed.  The  city  of  Verona  raised  a  handsome  monu- 
znent  to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral. 

Bianebini  was  simple  in  his  habits,  strietlj  moral,  pioiu, 
and  kind-hearted.  He  had  no  worldly  ambition :  his  only 
pasnon  was  that  of  study.  Numerous  dissertations  bjr 
iiim  are  scattered  in  the  Mhnoiree  de  tAeadimie  dee  8a- 
eneee,  in  the  Acta  Emditorumy  and  in  oOux  odOaetiau, 
There  are  itoget  of  him  in  iho  NouveUee  Iditerairee  da 
Leipeigt  Jan.,  1731.  and  tiie  Hiat.  de  PAeadhnie,  17S9. 
Mamwhelli  and  Mazzoleni  have  written  loogn^tbies  <^ 
Bianehini,  with  a  long  list  of  his  works. 

His  nephew,  alreuy  mentioned,  who  was  a  man  of  oon- 
uderable  learning,  published  some  of  his  uncle's  Opuscula 
Vfsria,  in  2  vols.  4to.  Rome,  1754,  and  also  his  dissertation 
OR  the  musical  instruments  of  the  antients:  De  Tribut 
GeneribuM  Inetrumentorum  Musica  Veterutn  Organicat, 
Rome,  1742.  This  Giuseppe  Bianebini  is  likewise  the 
author  of  several  learned  works.  There  is  also  a  Giuseppe 
Maria  Bianebini.  a  native  of  Prato  in  Tuscany,  who  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Italian  satire,  a  history  of  the  grand  dukes 
ot  Tuscany,  and  other  work*  of  literatuie. 

BIAPHCKUUS  {toiAofSj),  Leaeh's  nsnie  Ibr  a  genus  of 
biralTe  shells,  indistinctly  known,  and  whidi  Rang  considers 
tohe  Menttcalwith  the  geniu  Ifiatetfa  of  Dai^in.  fSee 

HiATBLLA.] 

BIAS,  one  of  the  seven  philosophers  called '  the  Wisb  Men 
«r  Greeee.*  "Die  exact  dotes  of  his  birth  and  death  ore  not 
known,  hut  it  appears  ftom  Herodotus  (i.  170X  that  he  was 
living  at  the  time  of  the  first  conquest  of  Ionia  by  the  Persians 
onder  Cyrus,  b.c.  544-S39.  He  was  bom  atPriene,  and  his 
father  was  named  Tentamtu.  Vvty  few  particulars  oC  his 
life  are  recorded,  but  among  Aem  is  one  anecdote  to  the 
following  efleet: — Having  potchased  some  young  Messe* 
nian  gills  of  good  &mily,  who  had  been  made  captives,  he 
brou{^  them  up  as  if  Ihey  had  been  his  own  daughters, 
gave  them  morriage-pmrtions,  and  sent  them  home,  without 
nuisom,  to  dieir  parents.  Soon  after,  a  tripod  being  brought 
up  in  the  neta  «  some  fishermen  (Diogenes  lAeitius  says  of 
AtlMHU^  in  the        of  Biae,  and  of  Miletus  in  Utit  of 


Tbales),  uearing  an  inscription,  '  To  the  wise,'  these  young 
women,  or  their  father,  appeared,  and  relating  what  Bias 
had  done,  procured  that  the  tripod  Khould  be  given  to  their 
benefactor.  Bias  sent  the  tripod  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  inti 
mating  that  the  title  ot  wise  belonged  to  tlw  god  alone ,  nr. 
According  to  another  aooount,  conseciated  it  to  the  Tbeban 
Hercules.  But  there  are  several  varying  versions  of  this 
story  of  the  tripod,  which  is  reasonably  conjectured  to  be 
nothing  but  a  legendary  method  of  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  the  title  of  the  *  Seven  Wise  Men.' 

It  is  said  by  Herodotus,  that  when  Ionia  was  invaded  by 
the  Persians,  Bias  advised  a  general  migration  to  Sardinia. 
The  advice  was  not  followed,  and  Bias  ended  his  life  in 
his  native  city.  One  of  the  stories  told  of  him  is.  that 
when  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  besi^ed  ^iene.  Bias  fatted 
two  mules,  and  sent  them  out  into  the  Lydian  camp. 
The  king,  surprised  and  dismrited  b^  the  apparent  plenty 
which  the  good  condition  ot  the  animals  in^cated,  sent  a 
messenger  to  treat  of  peace.  On  this.  Bias  directed  the 
citizens  to  make  heaps  of  sand,  and  cover  them  lightly  over 
with  grain.  He  to(A  ears  that  the  messenger  should  see 
these  neaps ;  and  the  man,  aa  his  return,  represented  the 
abundance  in  the  eily  in  sudh  a  light,  tiiat  Alyattes  im- 
mediately agreed  to  terms  of  peace.  A  similar  story  is  told 
by  Hcamdotus  of  Thrasyhulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus  (L  21,  22). 
The  same  author  (L  27>  relates  the  manner  in  which  either 
Bias  or  Pittacus  deterred  Crissus  from  in\'ading  the  Grecian 
islands.  These  stories  are  worth  notice,  as  indicating  what 
is  to  be  undentood  of  tiie  *  Seven  Wise  Men.*  They  were 
not  philosophera  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly 
used,  to  designate  men  who  have  entered  deeply  into  speou* 
lative  science,  for  Thales,  the  founder  of  the  lonio  school, 
was  the  only  one  of  them  who  had  any  claim  to  that 
title:  they  seem  merely  to  have  been  men  of  high  re- 
pute fx  moral,  pt^twol,  or  legislative  knowledge,  audi 
as  it  then  existed.  Thus  the  Ibw  remains  of  thenn  whioh 
are  extant  are  eoraprised  in  the  fitrm  of  short  irfthv 
maxims,  generally  in  verse,  with  the  sentiment  flf  whioh 
we  are  now  so  familiar,  for  the  most  part,  as  to  r^;ard 
them  as  self-evident  propositions  w  truisms,  and  are  tiwre- 
fore  Ukely  to  underrate  the  merit  of  those  who  first  enunei  - 
ated  them.  Such  were  those  which  Hipparchus  inscribed 
on  the  Harms  at  Athens,  *  selecting  tne  wisest  things 
which  he  knew,  both  what  he  had  learned  and  what  he  hod 
himself  thought  out'  (Plato,  HipparehiUt  L  it  238.  edit. 
Bekker.)  Of  this  class  of  sayinKS  we  find  the  feUowing, 
among  othws.  ascribed  to  Bias Being  asked,  what  is  dim- 
cult  uid  unpleasant  ?  he  replied,  '  To  bear  with  nobleness 
the  changes  from  better  to  worse.'  *  What  is  sweet  to  man  ?' 
Answer,  'Hcfe.'  He  said  that  it  was  batter  to  arintrate 
between  your  enemies  than  between  your  friends,  because 
one  of  die  enemies  was  sure  to  turn  to  a  friend,  and  mieaf 
the  friends  sore  to  turn  to  an  enemy.  *  Life  dwmld  be  so 
ordered  as  if  men  were  to  live  a  long  time  and  a  short  one.* 
*  Be  slow  to  set  hand  to  work,  but  what  you  begiii  abide  by.* 
'  Take  wisdom  as  the  provision  for  travelling  from  youth  to 
age,  for  o£  all  possessions  that  sticks  the  cfoeest.'  Agree- 
ably to  this,  it  IS  said  that  on  one  occasiou,  when  all  persons 
but  himself  were  collecting  their  valuables  for  flight,  he  re- 
plied to  those  wlu>  expressMl  their  wonder  at  his  indiflforence, 
'  I  carry  everything  of  mine  about  me.'  He  is  said  to  have 
written  two  thousand  verses  on  the  subject,  '  How  Ionia 
might  most  prosper.*  He  was  celebrated  for  skill  in  plead- 
ing  causes,  which,  however,  he  has  the  credit  of  having 
always  em^oyed  on  the  right  side.  His  deiUh  todk.  place 
oiker  he  had  pleaded  a  cause  suoeessftiUy,  in  extreme  old 
age.  After  the  exertion,  he  reclined  with  his  head  on  the 
bosom  of  his  grandson,  and  on  the  Iveaking  up  of  the  court 
he  was  found  to  be  dead.  His  fellow-citisens  gave  him  a 
splendid  funeral  at  the  public  expense,  and  consecrated  a 
temple  to  him.  which  they  callea  *  Teutamium.'  Bias  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  the  '  Symposhim '  of  Plutarch. 
(Diog.  Laert.  in  Bias;  Brucker,  Hiatory  PhUoaophy.y 

There  ore  three  collections  of  the  sayings  (vi4^)  of  the 
wise  men:  two,  attributed  to  Dunetrius  Phatereus  and 
Sosiades,  are  preserved  in  Stobmus ;  a  third  is  by  an  un- 
known author.  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Plutarch  have  pre- 
served several  apofditb^ms  not  foand  in  diese  eollectinis 
The  first  two  eolleetions  are  foeserved  in  the  editions  of 
Stobmus ;  the  third  wo  printM  by  the  elder  Aldus  at  the 
end  of  his  *  Theocritus,'  1495.  Ae  oompletest  oolleetion 
of  these  rvipm  is  by  Joh.  Conr,  OrelU,  in  the  first  volume 

of  his  •MoralisteD.-  p  r^r\t-i\(> 
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BIBBRACH.  a  bailiwick  in  ihe  circle  of  the  Danube, 
Mid  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  occupying  an  area  of  about  164  square  miles,  vith 
about  23,300  inhabitants.  The  seat  of  local  administration 
is  the  town  of  Biberach,  which  is  situated  in  the  heautiftil 
Talley  of  Rieu,  and  on  the  little  river  of  that  name. 
It  is  itiinnmded  by  walla,  with  lowars  and  a  ditoh ;  eontains 
finir  churches,  two  pnblie  Kboola,diree  eleuentaiy  or  na- 
tion^ Khools,  a  weu-eudowed  hospital  (to  which  twenty- 
seren  villages,  hamlets,  and  flutns  were  once  attached),  two 
suppressed  monasteries,  and  has  a  corn-market  much  fre- 
quented. The  number  of  houses  is  about  850,  and  of  inha- 
bitants about  4600.  Independently  of  agricuhure  and  graz- 
ing, the  inhabitants  find  profitable  employment  in  weaving 
fustians  and  linens,  tanning,  paper-makmg,  brewing,  and 
bleaching.  All  that  is  known  of  its  earlier  annals  is,  that 
its  pnvileges  aa  a  firee  imperial  town  were  confirmed  by 
Rudolph  Habsburg  in  the  year  127S.  It  was  the  scene 
of  severe  oontticts  between  General  Moreau  and  the  Aus- 
trian Ibroes  under  General  Latour,  3d  October,  1796,  and 
between  Hm  same  general  and  the  Austrian  oommander 
Kray,  on  the  9th  May  and  9th  June,  1800 :  the  whole  of 
which  three  days  were  gained  by  the  Vtaneh.  Biberaeh 
came  undar  the  dominion  of  Baden  in  1802,  and  was  ceded 
by  Baden  to  Wiirtemberg  in  1806.  It  Hes  in  46"  9'  N.  lat, 
and  9°  47'  E.  long.  The  celelvated  lyric  poet,  C.  F.  Wie- 
land,  who  died  in  1819.  was  a  native  of  this  town.  The  cold 
baths  of  Jordan  are  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  picturesque 
district  about  two  miles  from  Biberach. 

BIBLE,  BijSXfa,  Bfblia,  meaning  book*,  is  the  name  which 
was  given  in  the  fifth  centnir  by  Chrysoatom  to  the  collec- 
tion of  sixtpr-six  writings,  which  are  recognised  by  Chris- 
tians as  dirme.  To  these  sixty-six  sometimes  are  errone- 
ously joined  about  ftmrteen  apocryphal  writings,  so  that  the 
total  numhw  amounts  to  about  eignty,  of  whicli  thirty-nine 
are  in  the  Old,  and  twenty-seven  m  me  New  Testament 

Befine  Chipoetom,  the  more  complete  expreamons  br 
Bible  wero  fitp^a  9aa,  book$  dMne ;  or  UpA  ypaf^,  Atla 
ypa*^,  AyUi  ypa^it,  sacred  writings,  fte. 

*  Independently  of  all  consideration  of  its  t^igious  advan- 
tages, no  book  has  conduced  more  than  the  Bible  to  the 
high  cultivation  and  moral  aiibrancement  of  the  human 
mind.  The  labour  bestowed  by  so  many  of  the  learned 
upon  the  just  interpretation  of  this  inestimable  hock,  is  of 
itself  an  attestation  of  its  worth,  and  countenanoes  the  sup- 
position that  Divine  Providence  has  appointed  it  for  the  at~ 
tainment  of  great  designs.  So  long  as  the  professors  of 
that  religion,  whose  doctrine  and  morals  are  contained  in 
the  Bible,  apply  themselves,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  to 
explain  its  contents,  the  learning  of  Christians  will  be  emi- 
nently conspicuous.  Nay,  a  well  grounded  system  of  bi- 
blical inter^etation  pre-supposes  no  slight  degree  of  know- 
ledge, and  compels  the  instructors  of  the  rising  clergy  to 
oppijr  themsdves  closely  to  literary  pursuits,  in  order  to 
ocqnire  a  knowledge  of  the  antient  oriental  langu^s ;  of 
the  most  eelebrated  works  of  the  Ghreeks  and  lumass ;  of 
antient  history ;  and  of  many  soences  for  which  the  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  power  of  thinking  is  required.  It 
cannot  be  denied,  that  the  interpreters  of  holy  scripture, 
both  Jews  and  Christians,  have  often  swerved  from  the 
truth,  and  introduced  error,  superstition,  and  pnjudiee,  in- 
stead of  a  sound  knowledge  of  religion  and  ethics-  But  it 
was  precisely  the  want  of  a  well  regulated  and  systematic 
scheme  of  mterpretation,  which  produced  such  disorders  of 
a  fhnatieal  imagination,  or,  to  say  the  least,  such  palpable 
abeirationB  of  the  understanding.  As,  even  wi^  the  poa- 
sesikm  of  much  knowledge,  houi  philological  and  philoso- 
phical, numerous  and  long  continued  have  been 
mixed  up  with  the  important  work  of  bIbKcal  interpretation, 
it  is  evident  that  a  system  of  niterpretation,  Ihnnded  on  sound 
principles  of  reason — on  philtwgy,  grammar,  and  history, 
is  in  the  highest  degree  necessary  for  fdture  teachers  of  re- 
ligion.* (Seder's  Bibheal  Hermeneutia.) 

The  Bible  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment At  present  we  confine  our  obttervations  to  the  Old, 
which  is  written  in  Hebrew,  with  the  exception  of  some 
chapters  in  Daniel  and  Ezra,  and  a  Verse  in  Jeremiah 
written  in  Chaldee. 

The  name  Old  Tettament  was  introduced  by  the  apostle 
Bud,  who  wrote  eoneenung  the  Jews :  '  Their  minds  were 
blinded :  ftir  until  this  day  the  same  vail  [put  over  the  face 
of  'Moieaj  nmaineai  nnlafcen  away  in  the  reading  of  the 
OW7hiteMcni:3Gor.iiLl4.  . 


The  Greek  expression  iraXoia  tuAiftn  {PtMa  Di^Mm 
means  old  covenant  or  old  testament,  and  was  traadaied 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Vettu  Tatamentum.  This  name  be- 
came  usual  among  tttose  Euaopean  natwns  who  leeognind 
the  supremacy  oT  the  Roman  ISee  and  the  authority  of  (be 
Vulgate ;  but  Slavsnie  iMtioni,  Aur  initaneo  the  RwiiBi 
and  Poles,  divide  the  Bible  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Urn. 
TMtulUanus  {ado.  MamAmm  iv.  1.)  and  Augosthita  (A 
Civitaie  Dei,  xx.  4.  v^ulL  P^.  iii)  call  AeOldTWaiMi 
Vetu*  Jnatrumenhm 

The  following  a'uuent  appellations  given  to  the  Old  Tn- 
tament  are  more  or  less  expressive  of  the  venerstioD  in 
which  it  was  held:  ^/Q    M3/>3   3V13i1>  4  ft^ 

(2  Pet.  i.  SO),  ol  ypafaX  (Matth.  xxiL*S9 ;  Acts  zviiL  24.) 

tfTpn  ^ITlSt  yp«#*rf  (Rom-  i  «);  1^4  yfiffm 
(2  Tim.  iiL  15.) 

ItnpTT  nSI?.  Ongp  rApipkta,  TVi\F\.  *  »<»«C  (Jobr 
xii.  34.) 

i  vifiot,  ol  wp9f%rM  col  ol  ifwX^  (Lue.  xxiv.  44.) 
o  vifMs  rai  o>  irpo^qrirt  (Acts  xxviiL  23.  Am;),  4  rtfif,  t' 
vpo^^rot  Mai  tA  <!XXa  fiti3\ia,  Tes.  Sir.  Prol 

(comp.  Neh.  Wii.  8,  where  this  word  occurs,  but  in  a  di^ 
ferent  sense),  Zn^T  JV3i,  TVplpO, 

9uM}K^c,  vetus  Testaraentum,  aive  Instnimentum,  (coapire 
4  raXala  aiod^nf.  2  Cor.  iii.  14.,  fitfiKoc  nk  <m»4^  1  Mac 
i.  57 ;  3  Kinm  xxiii.  S,  aeoording  to  the  Septnagfart.)  [Scs 

APOCaYPHA?) 

The  names  of  the  New  Testament  are.  tiayySkm  ut  * 
iw6aTcXos;  or  r6  tvayyiKm^nl  i4  Aworn^m^i  or*  nn>4 
iu^^.  Novum  TestaDMBtum,  live  Instmmnitna.  [Sn 

NbW  T^STAMBIfr.] 

With  the  ooUeetion  of  theOUTMameBtanssilidin- 
Bion  into 

!•  rrlUn.  I'Spac,  lex,  law,  i.  e.  the  five  books  of  Haiaa. 
2*  04r^.  wpof^ai,  {vophetm.  prophets. 
These  iytOlS,  or  prophets,  are  subdivided  into  01^33 
CnAtfMa'tbe  former  pnpbeU'  (eontainiag  the  books  (rf 

J^oshuB.  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kmgs).  and  into  0*M^ 

Qf^VriN. '  the  later  prophets.'   The  latw  prophela  (which 

we  alonecall  prophets,  Isa.  Jer.  Eseoh.)  are  again  divided 
into  OrfrOt  '  the  great;'  and  0^9&{3»  *       small'  HTt 

the  twelve  minor  prophets. 
3.  0^^V13.  ^ii^tZa,  Ayt^Tpo^  holy  writings,  containisg 

the  Psalms,  Proverba,  Job,  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamen- 
tations, Eocletiastes,  Esther,  Daniel,  Exra,  Neheoiah,  tvo 
hooka  of  Chronicles. 

The  Jews  being  fond  of  making  oeir  names  of  the  iiiK«I* 
of  other  appeUatums,  call  iba  three  first  books  of  todr 

0'ytf\3,  *  holy  writings,'  by  the  name  of '  the  hooks.' JVM 

from  ZS'^  Job.  'hlffQ  Proverbs,  and  ff^ftfl         I  ^ 

word  JIDK  means  truth.   The  books  r\QH  ve  ilao  caLsd 

poetical  books,  and  difiier  in  their  accentnation  from  therert 
of  the  Hehrew  Old  Testament  Solomon's  Song,  or  Saag 
of  Songs,  Eccleriastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Eatber, 
form  the  rfbSO  VStXt.    «.  the  fioerolU,  so  called  becsnae 

they  are  read  on  certain  festivals  in  their  qrnagogun  fton 
manuscript  rolla,  and  are  even  printed  in  tlie  shape  of  nUi 
Christians  reckon  the  Song  of  Songs  and  ^'^"j^f'^ 
among  the  poetical  books,  andthey  give  to  Dania* im  wnu 
{dace  among  the  great  prophets,  who  are  ealled  *^ 
cause  their  rauins  are  more  viAurainoui  than  those  of  w 
so  called  minor  prophets,  although  the  latter  are  not  iB&oor 
in  mittw  and  style. 
Fmm  the  initida  of  rVtFS,  tnr33  and  OgVia  ^ 

Jewi  make  another  name  for  the  whole  Bible  ^1  7"ii<iA 
perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  root  pn,  Iw  ceated,  or  «•> 
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After  these  observation!  the  following  diasmn  wilt  be  I  sages,  since  most  Christians  an  aMustomed  to  a  dWmnt 
ndenteod,  and  will  fiurilitate  the  finding  of  Hebrew  pa*- 1  succession  of  biblical  books : — 


Tan 

eoDsum- 
mation 


T 

doctrine 
or  legis- 
lation 


prophets 


former 


great 


'I 


later* 


Tttfjnjt>orD*^p 
thirteen  small 


writings 
Hagio- 
grapha 


tnith 


five  rolls 


/TO© 

aron 
ymv 

TOT 

mrt 

um 

n3v 
ro^a 
Dm 

rvm 
'an 

nn 

"mow 
Vrr 

•TDru 


1.  Genesif. 

2.  ExodoB. 

3.  Leviticus, 

4.  Numbers. 

5.  Deutenmomr. 

6.  Joshua. 

7.  Judges. 

8.  SamueL 

9.  Kings. 

10.  Isaiah. 

11.  Jeremiah* 

12.  EzeehieL 

13.  HoMa. 

14.  JoeU 

15.  Amos. 

16.  Obadiah. 

17.  Jonah. 

18.  Micah. 

19.  Nahum. 

20.  Habakkuk. 

21.  Zephauiah. 

22.  Haggai. 

23.  Zechariah. 
S4.  Malachi. 
29.  Pkalms 

26.  Proverbs. 

27.  Job. 

28.  Song  of  Songs. 

29.  Ruth. ' 

30.  LamentatioDS. 
St.  Eodeaiaates. 

32.  Esther. 

33.  Daniel. 

34.  Esra. 

35.  Nehemiah. 

36.  Chroniidoa. 


If  we  oomit  both  books  of  Samuel,  Kin^  and  Chrcmicles, 
»e  And  that  the  Old  Testament  consists  of  thirty-nine 
books;  but  the  Talmud  oouata  only  twenty  four  books,  be- 
wue  the  twelve  minor  prophets  are  considered  as  one  book, 
ud  the  books  Samuel,  Kings,  Chnmicles,  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
lumiah  constitute,  according  to  the  Talmudista,  only  four 
books.  (Baba  Bathra,  f.  14,  o.  3.)  After  the  five  books  of 
Hoses,  the  rest  of  the  biblical  books  are  enunermted  as 
lUlowi 

oiiDi  birmj  a^sm  yv\rv  owii  b^  rno 

onnwi      nbrpy       ym  d^-t/i  /in 
DWT  nan  H-ny  -inw  rrh*xe\  ^rr 

The  amngement  of  the  Septnagint  and  Vulgate,  iriiioh  is 
Wfewed  in  the  English  Bible,  will  be  exj^ained  under  Sbp- 
moiirr.aDdVvLOATB.  Josephus,wfaowasbom  a.d. 37,in 
>)Miage  which  we  dull  soon  quote  from  Whiston's  trans- 
wMm,  anumcntet  twantv-two  Inblioal  books  (tio  u&va  irpke 
l^ihm  &/SMa).  whnh  be  pnbably  numbered  aa  fol- 

MVS 


Vlit  beaks  of  Hoses  . 


1.  Genesis. 
S.  Exodus. 

3.  Leviticus. 

4.  Numbers.' 

5.  Deuteronomy. 


The  Prophets  in  thirteen , 
books. 


6.  Joshua. 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth. 

8.  Two  Booka  of  Samud. 
9*   »  Kings. 

10.  „      M  Chronielea. 

1 1.  Ezra  and  Ndtemiah. 

12.  Esther. 

13.  Isaiah. 

14.  Jeremiah  and  LamsntatioBai 

15.  SsekieL 

16.  Daniel. 

1 7.  Twelve  minor  ^opbots. 

18.  Job. 

19.  Psalms. 
^0.  Prararin. 
SI.  Boelesiastee. 
22.  Song  of  Smgs 

This  lathsr  artiftdal  arrangement  arose  from  a  desiTe  of 
having  as  numy  and  no  more  biblical  books  itun  there  are 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  al^bet. 

In  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  (iv.  26).  Meliton, 
in  a  letter  to  Onesimus,  states  that  he  travelled  to  the  East 
in  order  to  investigate  exactly  the  nature  of  tfie  Old  Testa- 
ment in  those  countries  in  which  it  was  written,  and  where 
the  events  related  therein  happened,  and  that  he  found  the 
following  to  be  the  names  of  the  books  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament:— Mwtifffttc  witrt*  Tiytmt,  'ECoJtoc,  Aiihtik^v, 

Tiwapic  (t. «.  S  Sam.  and  t  Kings>, 
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^aXftSv  Aa^fj,  SoXop^vec  Vapoifttai,  q  xat  Sofia,  EkkXi;?!- 
mar4et*JLeua  fUjt&rw,  UpofriTvv,  'Hiraiov,  'Itpmov'  rwv 
>M  %x  Iv  fiwQ^i^,  Aaw^X,  'ItKm^K  EvifMC.  Hen  we 
K«it  Nohemteh  and  Esthw  omitted,  but  again  the  number 
twen^-two. 

In  the  Ecolesiasteol  HisUwr  of  Eusebius  (vi.  25),  a  pos- 
tage flora  Origen  is  quoted,  n  hich  states  that,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  the  HeV  *ews,  ihere  are  twentjr-two  canonical 
books,  which  is  the  nun.oet  of  their  letters.  The  following 
words  of  thts  passage  prove  much  for  the  high  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  appellations  given  to  the  Dibucal 
books ;  we  transcribe  the  hst  in  Greek,  which  may  be  nad 
by  all  who  will  refer  to  the  article  Alphabet. 

Etffi  Ik  ol  (ijcom  Sim  fiipKot  cod'  'B/3fMuovc  attt'  ij  wap'  rffuv 
rivioic  l-nytypa^pkyny  irapd  Ik  'E^palotc  iiri  rqc  ofxijc  Pi0Kov 
fi/)i|ffi9,  iir£f)  l9Tiv  iy  ipxV'  *B^o^«Cf  O^aXiv^ii'^,  6irip  i<m 
ravra  Avifurrar  MvmtAv,  OilKf^  cat  icoXiiny*  'Afid/ul 

ovn(OiXiyiM'l)r0oSc«Ucl'<R'4( 'lu'Ou*  Novv'Kpirai, 
P»A&,  irop'  ^vralc  ^  'v'  Sw^f  rl;i'  BaffiXitwv  irpwrtf,  ^ivrfpo, 
wap'  konRc  Za^ov^X  i  dcoxXifroc*  BoffiXciMV  rpJnf.  rtr- 
rttprif,  iv  m  a^eX«x  AajSt 2,  Airfp  ion  fiainXiia  AafiilS' 
Ha^tikumiuwr  irpkirov  livTtpov,  Iv  M  At^pti  'Aia/tl/i. 
owfp  iffn  Xiyoi  ttfupHV  'Effipoc  irpwrof  xoi  iiirtpof  iv  ivi 
*£{pa,i  itrrt /3oOii£  Bi/3Xoc"9'aX/iw*',  Sif  ((>  OiXXi/i'  SoXo- 
fiSvToe  nofKM^dt  H  ( ff  X  w  d*  EKKXqiTtatrr^,  K  w  j  X  c  ^  ^Aofia 
afffUcruv,  Sip  dffffipt^'  'BvolaCf  Iitfaltd'  I(p(/unc  <ri^ 
^ptivotc  Kai  rq  iiruroXiJ,  iv  ivi  Itptfila'  Aavt^X,  Aavi^X' 
'IiCm^X,  IifiTtfqX*  'lifit'tmp.  'Etrd^p,  Etfdqp.  Besides 
these,  Origen  adds,  there  are  Bfanco/SalKd,  which  bear 
the  inscription.  Sap/34&  Zap^avi  tX.  This  passan 
proves  that  the  Greeks  aboot  1500  years  ago  fbund  the 
pronnnoiation  of  M  diflhnilt  as  they  flniT  it  now,  and 
that  the  Hebr«w  vowels  wen  pranounoed  as  at  present. 

Origen  teems  to  have  fb^otten  the  book  <^  the  twelve 
Bunor  prophets ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  having  promised 
to  count  twenty-two  books,  he  enumerates  only  twen^-one. 
In  tlw  Latin  version  of  Eusebius  by  Ruffinus  the  book  of 
the  minor  prophets  is  inaerted  after  the  Canticles ;  uid  in  a 
similar  manner  Hilarius  expresses  himself  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Psalms  which  he  translated  from  Origen. 

According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  Moses  was  the  first  who 
wrote.  In  the  subsequent  heroic  times  of  the  Hebrews  we 
find  the  noting  down  of  historical  &cts  and  the  composition 
of  poems ;  but  Hebrew  literature  received  its  chief  impulse 
at  a  later  epoch  from  Samuel's  SchooU  of  the  Prophets, 
which  produced  the  bast  specimens  of  moral  or  didactic 
and  lyne  poetrv,  and  the  finest  proi^etical  compositions. 

That  several  documents  and  books  of  antient  Hebraw  U- 
teraturo  have  been  lost,  is  in  itself  very  credible,  and  it 
appears,  from  the  difference  of  style,  that  Genesis  is  formed 
out  of  various  documents.  (See  Genbsis.)  The  book  of 
Jasher  is  twioe  qaoted  (Jot.  x.  13. ;  1  Sam.  i.  18.).  but  the 
compilations  in  Hebrew  and  in  English  extant  under  this 
title  are  fi>rgeries.  (SeeJASHBR.)  The  books  of  Chronicles 
and  Kings  are  extracts  from  larger  records,  to  which  the 
reader  is  fi^uently  referred  by  such  phrases,  'Now  the 
acu  of  David  the  king,  first  and  last,  behold  they  are 
written  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer.* 
1  Chron.  ndx.  29.  *  And  the  ntt  d  the  acts  of  Solomon, 
and  all  that  he  did,  and  fais  wisdom,  an  they  not  written  ia 
the  book  of  the anta of  Sdomon ?'  1  Kingtxt  41.  'Nvr 
the  rett  of  Hm  acta  of  Solomon,  first  and  last,  an  they  not 
written  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  pro- 
pheoy  of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  in  the  visions  of  Iddo 
the  seer  against  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat?'  2  Chron.  ix. 
S9.  Solomon  'qiake  three  thousand  proverbs,  and  his 
acmgs  were  a  thousand  and  five,'  most  of  which  are  not 
extant  now.  Even  by  counting  the  subdivisions  in  the 
Solomonic  writings  now  extant,  the  above  numbers  cannot 
be  produced.  According  to  the  rabbinical  mode  of  count- 
ing stated  in  Hebrew  at  the  conclusion  of  biblical  books, 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  book  of  ProverlM  is  919,  in  the 
Song  of  Songs  U  7,  in  EccleNsstes  222. 

With  the  restoration  of  the  antient  constitution  and  man- 
ners there  ires  sxeited  a  literary  teal  fbr  colleeting  those 
rematna  of  national  literature  wbwh  wen  neglected  during 
the  Babylwian  captivity.  To  tnis  zeal  for  colleeting  the 
antient  holv  writings  the  Old  Testament  owes  iu  formation. 
But  the  lobl  ibr  national  literature  survived  the  national 
language,  ai;d  aeoordingly  the  body  of  the  Apocrypha  was 
addnd,  aftw  the  Old  Testament  had  been  brought  to  a  om* 


elusion,  about  b.c.  151.  Ezra,  and  the  other  membcR 
of  the  great  synagogue,  have  been  frrauently  omndmd 
as  the  nunden  of  the  Canon :  but  the  TahmidiB  paassgn 
upon  which  this  opinion  rests  an  by  no  mesus  camn ; 
and  we  have  thenfore  more  reason  to  aaciibe  tba  mnit  to 
Nehemiah,  concerning  whom  we  read  in  the  S  Mai-mlffm, 
ch.  ii.  V.  13,  'the  same  thinin  also  were  reported  in  ttu 
writings  and  commentaries  of  Neemias,  and  how  he  fouiided 
a  library,  gathered  together  the  acts  of  the  kioss.  and  the 
propheU,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kingi  oon- 
oeming  the  holy  gifts.  In  like  manner  Judas  also  isthand 
together  all  those  things  that  were  lost  by  reaaon  ofths  vst 
we  had ;  and  they  remain  with  us.' 

The  most  antient  record  of  the  Old  Testament  us  coDn' 
tion  is  in  the  prologue  of  Jesus  son  of  Sirach,  about  b.c.  130 
under  the  appellation  of  vi/uc  col  vpoffroi, '  the  law  sod 
the  prophets.*  *  Whereaa  many  and  great  things  have  been 
delivered  to  lu  In  tiw  law  and  the  ^nqihets  and  by  odMi 
that  have  foUowea  their  steps,  fbr  wfaioh  things  Israel  ouriit 
to  be  commended  for  learning  and  wisdmn,  and  wbareofue 
readers  must  not  only  become  skilfhl  theimelves,  but  tliiy 
also  that  desin  to  learn  be  able  to  profit  them  which  are 
without  both  by  speaking  and  writinz:  my  grandhthn, 
Jesus,  when  he  had  given  himself  mm^  to  the  Isw  snd  die 
prophets,  and  the  other  books  of  our  fkthers,  and  hsd  gotten 
therein  good  judgment,  was  drawn  out  also  himself  to  wi^ 
something  pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom,  to  the  intent 
that  those  who  are  desirous  to  learn  uid  are  addicted  to 
these  things,  might  profit  much  more  by  living  sccording 
to  the  law.'  With  this  we  may  compare  Luke,  ch.  zxiv. 
V.  44 ;  *  All  thingsmust  be  fiilfiUed  whidt  wen  written  in  tks 
law  t^lfoses,  and  in  tbo  prophets,  and  in  the  Pwhucon- 
eeming  me.*  The  Psalms  seem  here  to  be  the  repmsnls- 
tivetc^the  Hagionapha  or  holy  writings,  whidioMiititntsl 
the  third  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  followed  tba  Isv 
and  the  prophets. 

From  the  above  passages  we  infer  that  the  Old  Testamot 
existed  as  a  collection  in  the  two  centuries  preceding  ChriiL 

Philo,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  41,  seems  likewise  to 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  a  collection  of  books. 
(See  Hornemann.  Oburvationes  ad  Jlluttrai.  DodrtM 
de  Canone  Vet.  Tat.  ex  Philone,  1775.) 

But  the  clearest  proof  for  the  existence  of  our  pmeot 
canon  of  the  Old  Testammt  it  io  the  fint  book  of  Josb^ 
agairut  Apion,  c  8. 

*  We  have  not  an  innumenble  multitude  of  books  smmg 
us,  disaneeing  from  and  oontradiotinK  one  another  (as  Im 
Ckeeks  nave),  but  only  twen^-two  books,  which  cootua 
the  records  of  all  time,  and  are  justly  believed  to  be  divine: 
and  of  them  five  belong  to  Hoses,  which  contain  his  b«i 
and  the  tr^tion  of  the  origin  of  mankind  till  his  death. 
This  time  was  little  short  dl  three  thousand  yesis.  But 
as  to  the  time  from  the  death  of  Hoses  till  the  reign  of 
Artaxences,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  after  Xerxes,  the 
prophets  who  were  after  Hoses  wrote  down  what  was  done 
in  their  times  in  thirteen  books ;  the  remaining  four  books 
contain  hymns  to  (Sod,  and  precepts  fbr  the  conduct  d 
human  life. 

*  It  is  tme  our  history  hath  been  written  since  Art&xerxet 
very  particulariy.  but  hath  not  been  esteemed  of  the  like 
authnrity  with  the  fbrmer  by  our  fmfothers,  beeaius  then 
bath  nrt  been  an  exact  sueceatim  of  prophets'  suioe  ttsl 
time ;  and  how  firmly  we  faara  given  oedit  to  these  boob 
of  onr  own  nation  is  evident  bywhatwedo;  forduringn 
many  ages  as  have  already  passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  facM 
as  adier  to  add  any  thing  to  them,  to  take  any  thing  fim 
them,  or  to  make  any  change  in  them ;  hut  it  is  beoooe 
natural  to  ell  Jews  immediately  and  from  their  very  btith 
to  esteem  these  books  to  contain  divine  doctrines  snd  ts 
persist  in  them,  and,  if  occasion  be,  willingly  to  die  Ibr 
them,  &c.'  (Comp.  AnHqait.  Jud.  t  XL  e.  6,  s.  IS.) 

When  the  Hebrew  langui^^  died  sway*  the  camm  of  (he 
Old  Testament  became  closed. 

The  Samaritans  reoc^nised  the  authority  of  the  Psnti- 
teuch  only,  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua.  They  sl^tiy  in- 
terpolated the  Pentateoeh.  but  considerably  alloed  tbt 
book  of  Joshua.  Their  ngection  of  the  other  hoeki  of  the 
Old  Testament  may  be  compared  vrith  the  opinioa  (h  Fhihh 
according  to  which  Hoses  alono  is  the  teacber  of  rdlgiem 
mysteries,  although  he  ascribes  inspiration  to  the  other 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as  to  bis  own  viitini^ 

During  the  fint  centuries  after  Christ  the  writings  of  us 
New  Testament  were  placed  en^  level  witb  Aoitcf'A* 
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Old.  Both  Testuneuts  wen  publicly  read ;  the  Old  Testa- 
ment vas  read  in  the  Septuagint  translation  or  the  Alex- 
andrine version  of  the  Hebrew  into  Jewish  Greek.  Hence 
it  has  arisen  that  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  as  Scrip- 
tare  the  Apocrypha  which  were  mixed  up  in  the  Septua- 
ipnt  with  toe  canonical  books ;  but  as  soon  as  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  was  directed  to  the  canon,  the  later 
product*  of  Jewish  literature  subietjuent  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Helmw  language  wm  again  smanted  from  tlu 
eanon.  The  eanonnal  books  were  therefore  called  JJbri 
Re^ylam,  or  Regular  Ba(^  and  the  Apocryphal  books 
Uhri  Seeretiy  or  Secret  Books.  But  the  re^uig  of  the 
LAri  Secnti  continued  durine  the  third  century.  In  the 
fourth  century  several  lists  of  Biblical  books  were  promul- 
gated by  the  wthodox  Greek  church  in  order  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Apocryphal  or  uncanonical  books  (iKavSvurra  ^i^Xia). 

These  lists  generally  adhere,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Jewish  canon,  but  fluctuate  in  the  New  Testament 
nnoeming  the  Apocalypse.  The  name  Apocrypha  signifies 
in  these  lists  fictitiouB  and  heretical  writings ;  hut  between 
the  canonical  and  Apocrypha^  is  placed  a  third  class  of 
writings,  the  reading  of  which  is  permitted  to  the  church. 
The  I^tin  church  adopted,  with  reference  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, lexer  ninciplcw,  and  admitted  several  Apocryphal 
vrttings  into  ttie  canon ;  although  the  learned,  like  Hiero- 
nymna^  adhered  to  the  twenty-two  books.  aee«ading  to  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Hilarius  also  mentions 
that  the  law  of  the  Old  Testunent  was  divided  into  twenty- 
two  books,  corresponding  in  number  to  the  letters  of  the 
Hebrew  ali^bet.  out  adds  that,  accordioK  to  the  opinion  of 
sthers.  Tobit  and  Judith  should  be  added  in  order  to  com- 
[ri^  the  number  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  contains 
twenty-four  letters.  The  Protestants,  returning  to  the  Jew- 
ish canon,,  separated  the  Apocryphal  additions  of  the  Alex- 
andrine version,  which  were  for  the  first  time  decidedly 
made  canonical  by  the  coundl  of  Trent  in  opposition  to  the 
refmners.  The  council  of  Trent  decrees,  in  its  fourth  ses- 
sion, that  if  anjrbody  will  not  admit  as  holy  and  canonfoal 
all  the  entin  booki  and  all  their  parte  extant  in  the  lAtin 
Vn^ate^  ha  sfaaU  be  anathema. 

After  these  «neral  remarks  concerning  the  f^Mniation  of 
the  caDon,  we  shall  briefly  survey  the  histo,ry  of  the  text. 

Before  the  Babylonian  exile  the  Biblical  books  were 
written  in  the  characters  still  extant  in  the  legends  of  the 
Asmonmn  coins,  of  which  we  have  given  specimens  in  the 
uticle  Alxxandbr  Jannxus  and  in  Alphabbt.  Instead 
3f  the  antique  Hebrew  character  which  is  nearly  allied 
to  the  Samariten.  there  was  employed  after  the  Babylonian 
s^tivity  a  sort  of  Aramaic  alphabet,  which  was  gradually 
dianged  by  transcribers  into  the  present  square  cha- 
racter, of  which  the  Spanish,  the  (Serman,  and  the  inter- 
mediate or  Italian  are  three  modifications  found  in  Hebrew 
laanuscnpte.  The  characters  printed  in  modem  editions 
af  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  are  formed  according  to 
fte  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  are  the  most  beautifol. 
The  characters  employed  in  the  publications  of  Sebastianus 
Hunsterat  Basel  about  A.n.  1930,  are  imitations  of  German 
atauoripta. 

The  Italian  and  French  Jews  wrote  in  a  middle  style, 
between  the  Spanish  and  German.  The  Rashi,  Rabbinical, 
and  cursive  Hebrew  characters  represent  the  gradual 
changes  of  the  square  chhracters  to  a  Hebrew  running 
band,  which  are  aUo  occasionally  employed  in  manuscripts 
written  for  private  use,  and  are  therefore  less  occuratoly 
revised,  and  consequently  of  less  authority  than  those  written 
for  linblio  use  in  synagogues.  The  most  antient  mauu- 
scripU  had  neither  vowels  nor  diacritical  marks,  nor  were 
the  words  always  divided.  (See  Hupfeld.  Seleuchtung 
dmkier  St^en  in  der  alt-tettama$tHtAen  Tex^[ncitieAte, 
lit  den  Stvdien  tmd  Kritiken  1 830.) 

Vases  and  punctuation,  which  are  already  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud,  are  marked  in  Hebrew  by  accents,  which  served 
also  as  rhythmical  nwks  to  be  observed  in  the  Orientel 
ttyle  of  residing,  which  approaches  to  singing.  Hieronymus 
fdlowcd  probably  the  D^plDB*  tectiont,  mentioned  in  the 
Talmud,  in  dividing  the  prophetical  and  poetical  books  into 
cola  et  eommata,  and  the  historical  books  into  cola  only. 

In  old  Hebrew  manuscripu,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Septufpnt  and  Italian  venion,  the  poetical  books  are  written 
in  hemistichs  or  half  verses,  thus : — 

Sepulehrum  patens  est  guttur  enrum. 
Linguis  suis  dolose  agcutmt. 
Venenum  a^dum  sub  labiis  eorum. 


The  present  division  into  chapters,  which  flie  Jews  have 
adopted,  is  of  Christian  origin*  and  does  not  occur  before 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  capilula  of  Hieronymus.  the 
Tituli  and  Brevet  in  the  Latin,  the  DHTD  or  THTD,  orders, 
and  QfXSO  (^fWUt)  marks,  of  the  Masoreths,  w?re  so  fluc- 
tuating that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  present  chapters 
and  verses,  the  quotetions  were  very  vague.  The  FenUteuch 
^onewas  in  antient  times  divided  into  fifty  four  '  sections,* 
/IVKHBt  according  to  the  number  of  the  Sabbaths  in  the 
Jewish  leap  year. 

On  every  Sabbath  a  certain  secterah,  or  parasha  or  sec- 
tion, is  read,  and  in  the  common  year,  whidi  does  not  con- 
tain fifty-four  Sabbaths,  two  sections  are  to  be  read  on  soma 
Sabbaths,  so  as  to  complete  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch 
every  year.  The  Farashtoth,  or  '  sections,'  are  subdivided 
into  seven  smaller  divisions,  according  to  the  number  of 
men  who  are  usually  honoured  by  being  called  upon  on  the 
Sabbath  to  read  publicly  the  law  in  the  synagogue.  But 
in  these  divisions,  and  in  accounting  for  them,  neither  the 
Jews  nor  the  learned  perfectly  agree  among  themselves. 

The  Farashiotb,  which  in  reKnlarly  written  manuscripts 
cotnmenced  a  line,  are  called  /IVTVU)*  open*  and  are  marked 
in  printed  Hebrew  Bibles  S5£|  or  3.  Tliose  which  commence 
in  the  middle  of  a  line  are  called  /IIDVID  closed  or  shttt 
up.  and  are  marked  DDD  or  p.  But  in  printed  Bibles  D 
ttauds  sometimes  at  the  commencement,  and  £)  in  the  middle 
of  a  line. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  can  bestowed  hy  the  Jews 
after  the  Babylonian  exile  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  some  transpositions  have  crept  in ;  letters. 
W(»ds,  and  sentences,  have  been  omitted ;  and  some  mis- 
takes between  T1.23.  fi*.  33  &c.,  as  well  as  errors  in  tin 
division  of  the  words  and  the  filling  up  of  abbreviations,  &c 
have  been  made ;  sometimes  letters  of  a  similar  sound, 
synonymous  words,  and  those  of  similar  bound  and  parallel 
passages  were  exchanged.  Some  alterations  were  also  intro- 
duced by  the  officiousness  of  critics  in  removing  expressions 
which  they  either  deemed  o^nsive,  or  hard  to  be  under- 
stood, or  not  perfectly  analogous  to  parallel  passages.  A 
comparison  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  Old  Testament 
shows  that  these  alterations  happened  moat  fkvquently  in 
the  most  antient  times  befbre  the  ecclesiasttral  authority 
of  the  canon  was  established.  Comp.  Ps.  xtv.  with  lih. ; 
xl.  14th  seq.  with  Ixx. ;  xviii.  with  2  Sam.  xxii.;  Ps.  cviii. 
with  Ivii.  8—12 :  Ix.  7—14  ;  Ps.  cv.  with  I  Chron.  xvi.  8— 
22 ;  Ps.  cxvt.  with  I  Chron.  xvL  23 — 33 ;  Is.  xxxvii.  xxxviiL 
with  2  Kings,  xviii.  xix. ;  Jer.  lit  with  2  Kings  xxtv.  Com- 
pare also  the  parallel  passages  in  the  hooks  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Chronicles ;  Is.  xv.  xvi.  with  Jer.  xlviii.  and 
other  passages  cited  in  Eiohhom's  Einleitung,  i.  pp.  1 39,  6 : 
Bauer,  Critica  Sacra,  p.  236,  seq. ;  Gesenius,  Getaiichte  der 
kebrdischen  SpracAe,  p.  38.  seq.  Although  these  altera- 
tions do  not  materially  afibct  the  tenor  and  scope  of  biblical 
doctrine,  it  has  been  the  business  of  critics  to  collect  and  to 
compare  the  various  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  thu.* 
to  restore  its  ni^nal  purity. 

The  oldest  recension  of  the  Hebrew  text,  coming  iVom  a 
quite  different  c^uarter,  and  being  independent  of  the  usunllv 
received  text,  is  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the  copy  from  which  the 
Septui«int  interpreters  translated.  The  various  readings 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  for  a  considerable  time 
overvalued  by  some  and  despised  by  oChers,  and  herein 
both  parties  frequently  showed  more  zeal  than  knowledge. 
But  the  last  examination  of  the  Sainariteu  text  by  Gese- 
nius (De  PentateucM  Samaritam  ori^ine,  indole  et  auto- 
ritate  Commentatio  Philokl.  crit.  scrxpsit  Guil.  Gesenius ; 
Hal.  1815. 4.)  has  shown  that  tile  assertions  of  tiie  xealota 
against  the  Codex  Samariteniis,  although  [Hroduced  wtthout 
reason,  were  not  auhstantialljr  wrong.  Ite  character  is  un- 
critical ;  moBt  of  ite  charactonstic  rewit^  have  arisen  fknn 
injudicious  grammatical  oonections,  inserted  glosses,  ex- 
planatory conjectures,  grammatical  and  historical  additions 
and  alterations  according  to  parallel  passages,  Samaritanisms 
in  language  and  doctrine,  as  for  instance  the  substitution  of 
Garizim,  □''3(^3.  for        in  Deut.  xxvii.  4. 

The  Jews  in  Babylon  and  Palestine  appear  to  have 
been  more  critical  than  those  in  Egypt  and  the  Samaritan:!', 
because  Aquila,  and  the  otherGreek  translators  after  Christ, 
and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  agree  more  with  the  Hasoretbioal 
text  than  the  Septuagint.  About  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  arose  schooU  of  learning,  especially  in  law,  grammar, 
and  criticism.   After  the  des^cticn  of  Jerusalem 
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•ekools  were  transplanted  to  Jabne,  Ziphoria,  Lydda, 
Ciesarea  Palestina,  formerly  called  Straton's  Tower,  on  the 
ooast  of  the  MecUterranean,  Tiberias,  and  at  a  later  period 
to  Sora,  Pumpedidia,  and  Nahardea  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

Origen,  in  composinf*  the  Hexapla,  perused  a  Masorethi- 
cal  manuscript  in  the  third  century  after  Christ,  and  in  the 
fburth  century  Hieronymus  employed  Palestine  teaehen 
and  MSS.  The  present  received  text  originates  from 
Palestine.  Tberefbre  the  interpretations  and  readings  of 
Hieronymns  are  nearly  allied  to  the  present  received  text 
Many  possi^s  indicate  that  Hieronymns  employed  an  nn- 
pointea  text.  In  his  Epistle,  12S,  he  observes,  'The  same 
word  written  with  the  same  letters  has  divers  raeanings.'for 
instance  pastores,  herdsmen,  and  amatoreg,  lovers,  are 
written  with  the  same  letters,  Res,  Ain,  Jod,  Mem  (D^jn)  = 
but  the  word  for  herdsmen  it  pronounced  roim,  that  which 
signifies  lovert,  reim' 

The  Talmud  contains  precepts  of  biblical  calligraphy 
(Tr.  Gittin,  f.  45.  c.  2.),  mentionH  a  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts (Hieros.  Tr.  Taanith,  f.  68,  c.  I.  compare  Tr.  Sophe- 
rim,  vi.  4.),  and  refers  to  certain  classes  of  biblical  emen- 
dations prior  to  the  Talmud,  called  by  Morinus  *  fragmenta' 
or  '  vestigia  recensionum by  Eichbom,  Bevisiones.  These 
classes  are, 

I-  Dn^D  TtSy.  ablatio  scribarum,  concerning  the  omis- 

win  of  Tau  1  in  Gen.  xviiL  5 ;  xxit.  35 ;  Num.  xiL  14 ;  Ps. 
facTiii.  26,  xxxvi.  7.    See  Nedarim  f.  37,  c.  2. 

II.  DHBSD  I^SHi  cwrectio  scribarum,  concerning  six- 
teen or  eighteen  erroneous  passages,  «.  g.  Gen.  xviii.  22 ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  1 3. 

III.  Puncta  extraordtnaria  in  fifteen  words,  «.g.  Vs. 

xxvii.  13,  Tr.  Sopberim,  vl.  3. 

IV.  3^/13  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  read 

which  was  not  written,  2  Sam.  viti.  3 ;  xvi.  23.  Nedarim, 
f.  37.  c.  2. 

V.  2*T\2t  if  there  was  in  reading  to  be  omitted 

what  was  written  in  the  text,  as  in  3  Kings  v.  18. 

VI.  ^^rUn        Tariom  readpgs,  as  Job  sriii.  5.  Ha^.  i. 

18. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Talmud  in  the  sixth  century, 
the  Jewish  scribes  continued,  especially  in  Tiberias,  to  pro- 
pa^te  their  critical  traditions,  at  first  orally,  afterwards  by 
writings;  ^ese  writings  were  afterwards  placed  in  the 
margin  <j{  the  manuscripts.  SubsequenUy  those  critMal 
remarks  were  imfoored  and  augmented  by  the  so  called 
iTDDD  ^^JJO  '  tbe  lords  of  the  Masora,'  who  also  counted 
the  number  of  the  verses,  of  the  words,  and  of  tbe  conso- 
nants in  tbe  biblical  books. 

There  exists  also  in  the  rabbinical  bibles  of  Bomberg  and 
Buxtorf,  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
a  list  of  various  readings  by  Rabbi  Aharon  Ben  Asher,  and 
Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Napnthali,  of  Hie  eleventh  century.  The 
readings  of  Ben  Asber  are  preferred  by  the  western,  and 
those  of  Ben  Naphthidiby  the  eastern  Jews.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance that  theit  observations  regard  exclusively  the 
vowels  and  accents,  we  conclude  that  the  punctuaUon  of 
the  text  was  already  accomplished  in  their  days,  and  that 
they  employed  punctuated  manuscripts. 

After  the  origin  of  tbe  Masora.  the  MSS.  were  probably 
often  altered  accordingly.  But  we  have  reason  to  think 
that  no  material  change  took  place,  because  even  the  com- 
plaint of  Meir  Hallcvi  about  the  corruption  of  tbe  manu- 
scripts refers  especially  to  abbreviations  which  do  not  affect 
the  sense.  Tho  famous  MSS.  of  the  rabbins  in  the  middle 
ages,  as  Uiat  of  Hillcl,  Ben  Asher,  (called  tho  Egyptian  or 
Hieiosolymiian,)  and  that  of  Ben  Naphthali  ana  others, 
adhered  tojtho  Masora. 

The  earlier  editions  (tf  the  Hebrew  bible  were  imitations 
oTentlent  manuscripts,  and  have  therefore  critical  authority. 
The  oldest  Hebrew  prints  contain  only  parts  of  the  Old 
T^atnment  The  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  typography 
'  cuiitaifi)  the  Psalms  with  the  commentary  of  Ktmcm,  a.d. 
1477,  probably  printed  at  Bologna.  A  very  old  specimen  of 
Ht  brew  typography  was  presented  by  Dr.  Pellet,  in  1735, 
to  the  library  of  Eton  College,  containing  the  Cethubim  or 
Hagiographa,  printed  at  Naples  in  1487.   This  edition  was 


burnt  by  tbe  Jews,  probably  on  account  of  its  readings 
frequently  difiering  fVom  the  Masora,  which  was  oonaiderel 
alr^dy  at  that  period  the  standard  of  oorreetness.  ■  Tba 
copy  at  Eton  is  printed  on  vellum,  and  is  eonsdered  the 
only  one  that  escaped  the  flames.  (See  J.  fi.  De  Roasi.  De 
Hebraicee  Typogrophie  Origine  et  Primitiis,  nve  de  anti- 
quis  et  rarissimis  Hebraicorum  Bibliorum  editionibos  seculi 
XV.,  Parms,  1776,  4to.,  reprinted  with  a  prefoee  by  Huf- 
nagel,  Erlangen,  1781,  8vo.  De  Roasi,  De  Typogimphia 
Heor.  Ferrariensi  Comment.  HisL,  Vurmm,  1780: ;  aneL  e. 
prtef.  Hufhagelt  Erlang^  1781,  8vo.  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  An 
nales  TypographiB  Bbr.  SaUonetens.  Appendtoe  anett « 
Italicis  Latin,  fbcit  J.  Fr.  Roos,  Erl.,  1783,  8vo. ;  De  Roasi. 
De  i^notis  nonnultis  antiquiss.  Hebr.  Textus  Editionibos 
et  cntico  earum  Usu.  Accedit  de  editionibos  Hebr.  Bibl. 
appendix  hist  crit.  ad  Bibliothecam  Le-Longio  Masehia- 
nam,  Erlang.,  1782,  4to. ;  De  Rossi,  Annales  HetK*.  Typo- 
grapbis,  sec.  xv..  Parm.,  1795,  4to. ;  De  Rossi,  Annuel 
apograph,  ab  an.  1501  ad  1540,  Parm»,  1799,  4to. ;  O.  6. 
TyclMen  Krit.  Beschreib.  des  Bonon.  Pentaleucbs  Torn 
Jahre  1482,  in  Eichhom  Report,  vi.  65.  seq.;  Keniuoott 
Diss,  Gen.  No.  255.  seq.  p.  436.  seq.  ed.  Bmns.) 

I.  The  first  complete  edition  at  the  Hebrew  bible  was 
printed  at  Soncino,  in  the  Cremonese  territory  in  tbe  duke- 
dom of  Milan,  A.D.  1488,  small  fol.  The  edition  of  Braseia, 
1 494,  4to.,  which  Luther  translated,  generally  follova  tha 
text  of  this  Editio  Princeps.  (See  J.G.  Palm  de  CodidbuB 
Veteris  et  N.  T.  quibus  b.  Lutherus  in  conScienda  inter- 
pret. Germ,  usus  est,  Hamb.,  1753.  B.  W.  D.  Schub 
vollst.  Kritik  lib.  d.  gewithnlichen  Ausgabend.  Hebr.  Bibel 
nebst  eincr  Nachricht  v.  d.  Hebr.  Bibel  welche  Luther  bei 
B.  Uebersetzung  gehraucht,  Beriin,  1766,  8vo.)  To  thia 
first  edition  of  printed  bibles  belong  also,  fiiU.  Rabbimea, 
Bomber^ti  ed.  Felix  Pratensis,  1517,  and  the  smaller  edi- 
tions printed  by  Bomberg  in  1618,  and  in  1521,  4b>. :  tbe 
edition  of  Robert  Stephanus,  1539-1544,  4to.:  and  BibL 
Hebraica  stud.  Seb.  Miinsteri,  Basilea»,  1534,  1536,  4to., 
two  volumes. 

II.  An  independent  text,  which  became  the  basis  of 
other  editions,  is  contained  in  the  BibHa  Polyglotta  Complu- 
tensia,  1514-1517.  Alvarez  Gomez  de  Gestis  Francisct 
Ximenii  (ComplutL  1569,  fol.  L.  U.  p.  47.)  savs  that  there 
were  bought  for  4000  aurei,  seven  Hebrew  MS.  copies  fhna 
various  countries,  and  that  these  copies  vera  preserved 
at  Complutum  (Alcala).  From  lliis  second  edition  pro- 
ceeded Bibl.  Polygl.  Bertrami  ex  olfic.  Sanctandr.  1586,  fol. 
(also  ex  offic.  Commelin.  1599.  1616.) 

III.  Bibl.  Rabb.  Bomberg.  II.  Cnr.  R.  Jac.  B.  Chajim. 
Venet  1525-26,  fol.  Although  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  in  this  edi- 
tion followed  the  Masora  more  than  tbe  MSS.,  it  intlueneed 
strongly  most  of  the  subsequent  editions,  and  the  following 
belong  entirely  to  this  third  recension.    Biblia  Rabb.  Bom- 
berg. ill.,  Venet.  1547-1549,  fol.;  Bibl.  Rabb.  per  Jo.  de 
Gara,  Venet.,  1568,  fol.;  Biblia  Rabb.  Bragadini,  Venet. 
1617-18.  fol.;  Romberg's  quarto  editions  of  1528,  1533, 
and  1544;  the  edition  by  K.  Steph.,  Paris,  1544-46,  in  i 
1 6mo ;  some  alterations  were  made  in  the  Justinian  edi- : 
tions,  Venet.,  1551,  4to.;  1552,  18mo.;  1563,  4to.  -  1573,] 
4to. ;  B.  Hebr.,  Genev.,  1618,  in  4to.,  Bvo.,  and  ISmo. 
B.  Hebr.,  per  J.  de  Gara,  Venet,  1566, 4ta;  156S,  8vo.) 
1682,  4to.;  B.  Hebr.  typ.  Bragadin..  Venet,  1614-15.  ia 
4to.  and  12mo.,  1619,  41o.,  1628,  4to..  1707;  BiU.  Uebr, 
Chr.  Plantin.  Antv.  1566,  in  4to.,  8vo.,  and  16mo. ;  Biblia 
Hebraica,  Hartmanni  Frcf.  ad  Viadr.  1595,  in  4to.,  8m, 
and  16mo.;  1598,  4to. ;  B.  Hebr.  Zach.  Cratonia  Vit^ 

1586,  (1587.)  4to. 

IV.  Bibl.  Polyglott,  Antwerp,  1569-72,  foL,  represent  a 
text  composed  of  the  two  last  recensions,  lliia  polyglott  coif 
tains  in  the  first  four  volumes  the  Old  Testament  with  th< 
apocrypha  interspersed.    From  this  proceeded  the  Plantirrt 
Hebrew  and  Latin,  Ant,  1571,  fol. ;  1584,  foL;  L.  B.  167» 
8vo. ;  B.  Hebr.  Lat  Burg.  Aurac  in  Hisp.,  1581.  in  fol. 
B.  Hebr.  Lat,  Genev.,  1618,  fol.;  Bibl.  Hebr.  Lat  sum« 
Fr.  Knoch  Frcf.  ad  Moen.,  1618,  fol.;  Bibl.  Hebr.  Lat^ 
Vienn.,  1743,  Svo. ;  Bibl.  Pokglott.  Par.,  1645,  fdl.  ;  BiU 
polyglotta.  Loud.  ed.  Brian  Walton,  1657,  fol.;  B.  S.  qua 
drilinguia,  accur.  Christ  Reineccio,  Lips.,  1750,  foL,  am 
the  manual  editions  by  Reineccius,  Lips.,  1725,  8vo. ;  1731 
8vo.  and  4to.;  1756,  1793,  8vo. 

V.  Bibl.  Hebr.  cura  et  studio  Elic  Hutteri,  Hamb. 

1587,  fol.  (1588,  1596,  16U3),  contains  a  text  compoundei 
of  the  Venice,  Paris,  and  Antwerp  editions.  Hutter  s  te^ 
is  ropeated  in  HuUer's  Polyglotta,  Niirnberg.  1591.  SA 
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(this  Polyglott  was  not  completeu^,  an^  in  NiitelU  B. 
Hebr.  1662.  8to. 

VI.  Buxtorfs  octavo  edition.  Basel,  1611,  was  thepro- 
tot;|^  of  B.  Hebr.  typis  Menaaseh  Btih  Israel,  sumt.  Jan- 
MHiii,  Amst  1639,  8TO.  (The  ediUons  by  Henasseh  Ben 
Israel  in  1630-Sl  and  1631-35  have  another  text)  Bibl. 
Rabb.  Buxtorf.  Bas.  1618-19;  BtU.  Rabb.  op.  Mos.  Franc- 
fort.  Amst.  1724.  fol 

VII.  B.  Hebr.  correcta  et  coUata  cum  antiqnissimis  et 
aneuratisaimis  exemplaribua  manuscriptis  et  hactenus  im- 
pressis  (cum  prsfaL  Jobannis  Leuaden).  typis  Jos.  Athiae, 
Amst.  1661,  8vo.  and  .1667,  Svo.  From  this  edition  ori- 
ginated the  following : — B.  Hebr.  Clodii  Fraocif.  ad  Moenum, 
1677,  Svo.,  recogn.  a  J.  H.  Majo  et  ultima  resv.  a  J.  Leus- 
deno.  Francf.  a  M.  1692,  Svo.  j  -Biblia  ad  optimorum  tam 
impressorum  Clodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  (^uam  maouscripto- 
ram  aliquot  codicum  fldem  ccrflata;  direxit  opus  J.  H. 
Mijui,  oirtlat.  uistitnit  Q.  Chr.  Burdin,  ¥t^.  a  M.  1716. 
4to. ;  B.  Hebr.  ex  rec.  Dan.  Ero.  Jablonskii,  Bw.  1699.  Svo. 
m^j.  This  Bmnetimes  deviates  ftom  Lousden  aoecHrding  to 
the  autboritf  of  manuscripts  and  the  oardinal  editions,  ra. 
Bnubernana,  Venet  Regia,  Basileeniis  Buxtor&t.  Hut* 
tmana,  Henassts,  ed.  2,  Berlin,  1772,  ISmo.  After  this 
B.  Hebr.  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Hal.  M.  1720,  Svo.  maj.  Car^ 
dinal  editions  are  those  '  qua  reliquarum  quasi  cudinales 
videbantur,'  the  audiority  of  which  was  followed  by  others. 
Affcer  Athias  also  B.  Hebr.  stud,  et  op.  Henr.  Opitii  Kil. 
1709.  4to.;  and  ailer  this  Bibl.  Hebr.  Ziillich,  1741,  4to. 
B.  Hebr.  Bver.  Van  der  Hooght,  Amst.  et  Ultraject,  1705, 
Bvo.,  ifi  a  reprint  of  Athius's  edition  of  1667.  Van  der 
Hooffht's  reprint  is  fismoas  for  its  accuracy.  After  this 
B.  :^br.  Sai.  Ben  Jos.  Proops  or  Props.  Amst.  1724,  Svo. ; 
B.  Habr.  Lat(c.vers.  Seb.  Schmidtii)  Lips.  1740,  4to.; 
B.Hehr.  Lat  Car.  Fro.  Houbinnt,  Paris.  1753,  four  vo- 
himes  foL ;  B.  Hebr.  Jo.  Simonis  HaL  1 753. 8m,  1767,  Svo. ; 
BiUift  Hebr.  Beqj.  Kennioot  Oxon.  1776-80,  fbl  (See 
nmna  de  Mendis  ^pt^raphiets  editicmis  Van  der  Hooght.  a 
Kmnipnto  non  sublatis  in  Eiohhoni's  Rep.  xii.  225,  seq.) 
Van  der  Hooght's  Bible  has  been  of  late  {requentty  re- 
printed in  London.  Editio  nova,  recognita  et  emendata  a 
Joaeplw  Samuele  Frey,  Typis  Societatis  ad  promovendam 
Cfaristianitatem  inter  Judnos,  Lond.  1812,  6va;  B.  Hebr. 
ad  ed.  Hfx>ghthianam  adomata.  Lond.  typis  et  sumptibus 
Sam.  Bagster,  1823.  In  stereotype,  Recognita  et  emendata 
a  Jodah  D'Allemand,  Typta  A.  Macintoah.  impenaia  Jacobi 
Duncan,  1823,  1825,  large  Svo.;  duodecimo  with  Hebrew 
dtle,  1835;  large  Svo.  reprinted  1828,  I S30.  corrected  by 
HuTwitz.  1 833.  The  moat  beautiful  type  is  employed  in  the 
Biblia  Hebraica  secundum  editionea  Jos.  AUiiae,  Jo.  Leus- 
den,  Jo.  Simonis  alionimqne  imprimis  Bverardi  van  der 
Hooght,  recensuit  Augustus  Hahn,  Thec^  Doctor  et  Pro- 
fiMKHT  in  Acad.  Lipsiensi.  editio  stereot^pa  sumptibus  Ca- 
nli  Tanefanitz,  1831,  8va  and  in  duodeouno^  1833. 

The  fdlowing  is  a  list  of  the  critical  apparatuses  by  which 
the  text  bos  been  ^lurifled : — The  great  and  the  small  Masora. 
and  various  readings  in  the  rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg 
and  Buxtorf.  Selections  of  various  readings  in  the  editions 
oi  Miinster,  Van  der  Hooght,  and  in  the  ^  TVlS^r  vith 
the  critical  commentary  of  R.  Sal  Norzi,  Mantua.  1742-44. 
fiHir  volumes;  C.  F.  Houbigant  Notm  criticoa  in  univ.  V. 
T.  libros  cum  Hebraice  turn  Greece  scriptos  cum  integris 
qusdem  Prolegomenis  ad  Exemplar  Parisiense  denuo  re- 
nu«.  torn.  i.  iL  Francfl  a  M.  1777.  4Ut.  Comp.  J.  D.  Mi- 


chaelis Vorrede,  sum  kritischen  Collegio  uber  die  drei  wieh- 
tigsten  Paalmen  von  Christo;  J.  Cbr.  Kallii  Prodr.  ex 
aininis  oriseos  Houbigantianae  in  Cod,  Hebr.  Haftiin,  1763, 
4to.;  Ej.  Examen  cris.  Houbig.  in  Cod.  Hebr.  spec.  i. 
Hafta.  1764. 4to. ;  Seb.  Rau  Exereitationes  phil.  ad  Houbi ' 
gant  I'rol^omcna,  1785, 4to. ;  Kennicott's  DissertationB  on 
the  Hebrew  text  and  his  Bible.  Com.  Bruns  de  variis  lec- 
tionibus  Bibl.  Kennicot.  in  Eichhom's  Repertorium  xii.  24S, 
seq.  xiiL  31,  seq. ;  Bruns  Apologie  fiir  Kennicot  in  Bicdt- 
hom's  Rep.  vi.  173.  seq. ;  Roaenmiiller's  Handbuch,  i.  841. 
seq. ;  Bibl.  Reineccii  ea.  J.  Chr.  Doderlein  et  J.  H.  Meis- 
ner,  Lips.  1793.  Svo. ;  B.  Hebr.  dig.  et  grav.  lectionum 
varietatem  adjecit  J.  Jahn,  Vienns,  1807,  3  volumes,  Svo. 
Biblia  Hebraica  without  points,  after  the  text  of  Kennicott, 
with  the  chief  various  readings  selected  from  his  collation 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  from  that  of  De  Rossi,  and  Irom 
the  antient  versions,  accompanied  with  English  notes,  cri- 
tical, philological,  and  expltmatory,  selected  from  English 
and  foreign  critics  by  B.  Boothroyd.  in  two  volumes,  4to. 
Pmtefract,  without  the  date. 

Besides  those  in  the  editions  of  Kennicott,  Jahn.  &c,  we 
notice  the  following  collections  of  various  readings: — *1BP 
rmj17        mWD.  by  Rabbi  Meir  Hallevi,  Berlin.  1761 ; 

")1N  printed  in  jytV  ^/ttCT.  Ven.  1618.  and  inaccu- 
rately, itjost.  1558.  Commentatio  critica  sistens  duomm 
codicum  manuscriptonim  Biblia  Hebr.  continentium  quis 
Regiomonti  Boruaaorum  asservantur  cum  prsecipuarum  va- 
riantium  lectionum  sylloge.  auctore  D.  Theod.  Christ.  Lilien- 
tbaJ.  Regiomonti  et  Lipsias,  1770.  8to.  The  most  important 
work  of  uiis  kind  is  by  J.  B.  De  Rossi ;  Varise  Lectionea  Vet. 
Test,  ex  immensa  Manuscriptorum  editorumque  codicum 
congerie  haustte  et  ad  Samariumum  textum,  vetustiasimas 
versiones,  et  accuratiores  sacrs  critics  fontes  ac  le^es  ex- 
aminatn,  Parme,  1784-86;  ir.  volumina  4to.  maj.;  and 
Scholia  criu  in  V.  T.  libtos,  sen  supplementa  ad  varias  sacri 
textiu  lectionet,  Parmte,  1 798. 

Among  the  oldest  manuscripts,  nearly  1500  in  number, 
which  have  been  collated,  is  the  Laudianus  in  the  Bodleian 
libra^  at  Oxford,  which  is  considered  to  be  800  years  old : 
this  MS.  difi^  in  14.000  readings  from  Van  der  Hot^ht's 
text,  which  is  now  in  common  use.  Besides  this  there  are 
many  important  MSS.  at  Oxford  and  in  tlie  British  Mu- 
seum in  London,  one  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Society 
one  in  the  Lambeth  Library,  and  one  MS.  of  the  Pentateuui 
in  the  library  of  the  London  University.  In  the  seventh 
and  the  following  volumes  of  the  ClaasiccU  Journal  is  a 
catalogue  of  MSS.  existing  in  the  public  libraries  of  Great 
Britoin,  and  a  very  complete  list  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  pre- 
fixed to  De  Rossi's  Variee  Leciiotut:  less  complete  in 
KennicoU's  Dittertaiio  Braliminarit. 

These  codices  are  known  among  critics  by  names  like  tin 
following : — C^ilsruhensis,  Viennensis.  Cesena.  in  the  Mala  - 
testa  Liwaty  at  Bcdogna,  Flwentinus  8.  Mediolanenais  9, 
Norimbergensis  4.  Farisiensis  27,  Regiomontanua  S,  Fa 
risiensia  24. 

To  illustrate  the  appearance  of  these  codices  may  serve  a 
fac-simile  of  Deut  iv.  1,  2,  from  an  antient  Hebrew  MS. 
of  the  Pentateuch,  called  by  the  Rev.  H.  Horne  Codex  Mala- 
baricus  ;  it  was  brought  in  the  year  1806  from  the  interior 
of  Malay^a  by  the  late  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D.,  and 
ia  now  preserved  in  tlie  publio  library  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge. 


It  measures  forty-eight  feet  in  length.  The  whole  book  1  wanting.  The  original  length  was  about  ninety  leet.  Its 
Leviticus  and  the  greater  oart  of  Deuteronomy  are  j  breadth  is  about  twenty-two^  in<|!hM,^o]^^mjih^^^i 
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It  feens  to  comprise  the  fragment!  of  tliree  different  rolls. 
See  a  *  Collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,*  also 
a  collation  and  description  of  a.manuscript  roll  of  the  book 
of  Esther  from  the  Hebrev  extant  in  braxen  tablets  at 
Goa,  with  an  English  translation,  by  Thomas  Yeates,  Cam- 
bridge, 1812,  4to.'  None  of  the  Hcibrew  manuscripts  is 
above  800  years  old.  The  reason  why  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  never  fbund  of  so  high  antiquity  as  the 
oldest  of  the  N^w  Te^meiit,  is  that  the  Jews  never  suffer 
their  faolj  raannaertpta  to  exist  in  a  dilapidated  state.  The 


manuuripto  which  begin  to  be  iHegtble,  or  contain  mStn 
not  ftuthoriwcl  by  the  Masora,  or  are  inaceorate.  aneM< 

lected  in  the  tji  i. «.  place  of  deposit,  or  rather  hidjii|. 

place  in  the  synagogue.  When  this  place  is  filled  np,  tU 
Its  contents  are  removed  to  be  buried  in  a  place  of  the 
burying- ground  chosen  for  that  purpose.-  The  fbUoviDit 
Uive  may  represent  a  codex  mbont  to  be  buried  ibr  bong 
fiuilt}  aiid  illegible. 


The  nnwear^  application  of  the  learned  in  the  ecdlation 
of  Hebrew  manuicripte  has  proved  that  alt  of  them  repre- 
sent nnrly  the  same  text  that  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
translators,  which  has  not  raifered  any  very  materud  altera- 
tion in  spite  of  thousands  of  small  changes.  This  is  also 
proved  by  the  ftct  that  the  peculiarities  of  style  which  cha- 
raetttise  the  different  biblical  writers  have  not  been  efiaced. 
The  old  school  of  the  Buxtorfs  and  their  followers  believed 
in  the  general  correctness  of  the  Masorethical  text.  The 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  however,  has  been  established 
not  by  the  opposition  of  the  old  school  to  critical  examina- 
tion, but  by  the  exertions  of  those  critics  who  for  some 
time  overrated  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
and  that  of  the  antient  tranalationsi  and  overstated  the 
faults  of  the  Masorethical  text. 

Critics  now  distinguish,  1st,  the  text  before  the  eon- 
'•lusion  of  the  canon  in  tiie  par^lel  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  And.  the  text  before  tiie  Maswa  in  the  quota- 
tions of  the  Talmnd ;  3rd,  the  Samaritan  and  Alexandrine ; 
4th,  the  Masorethic^ 

The  Arat  Samaritan  MSS.  were  brought  into  Europe  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1620.  Achill.  Harlay  de  Sancy  di- 
rected Pietro  della  Valle  in  1616  to  purchase  them  at  Da- 
mascus, and  presented  them  to  the  library  of  the  Ora- 
torium  at  Paris.  There  are  extant,  besides  these,  a  Codex 
Cottonianus,  a  Codex  8.  Genov.  at  Paris.  Compare  also 
the  Barberini  Triglotta  and  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glotta  in  Samaritan  types,  and  the  Pent.  Hebr»o-Samant. 
od.  Bern.  Blayney.  Oxon.  1790,  in  the  usttsl  square  charac- 
ters.  [See  Samaritans.] 

The  earliest  translations  of  the  Old  Testament  were  made 
from  B  texi  which  belongs  to  a  period  from  whidi  no  manu< 
scripts  have  been  preswved.  These  tronslatims  eonftnn 
'  the  ngnifieations  wnieh  are  given  in  our  Lexicons  to  He- 
brew words*  and  show  how  the  bibtioal  text  was  andustood 
«t  a  period  when  the  original  language  was  sdll  living,  or 

■  tote  1^  ^  1^9  D^/}  ^  ^ 

According  to  Ongen,  Lucianua  and  Hesychius  bestowed 
their  critical  labouM  upon  the  text  of  the  Septuagint ;  and 
their  editions  came  into  public  use,  but  have  entirely  dis- 
appeared. It  appears  from  Georg.  Syncell.  Chront^r.  p.  203, 
'Bv  ttd  ivnypa^  \lav  ^KpiSwfuv^  he  rtjc  iv  Xmaaptia  r^c 
Kainra2<Mcidf  (X^6m  tit  if^  ^lOiioOqKiic,  Iv  y  tai  Imyiypam, 

CoXitfv  ttop9Aaaro  ^lEXia.  Comp.  Carpxou  criL  sacra,  p.  533, 
that  ^^  labours  of  Basilius  tbe  Great  on  the  Septaiagint 
consisted  in  his  care  to  obtun  oorreet  «qnea. 

Of  late,  the  English  Bible  Society  has  encouraged  Bishop 
Hilarion  in  prosecuting  his  transitu  into  modem  Greek, 
parts  of  which  have  been  published ,-  «.  e.  the  Psalms  in 
elegant  modem  Greek. 

In  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  several  Latin  translations 
existed :  among  these  he  preferred  the  Itata,  which  was  in 
more  general  use,  and  which  had  originated  in  the  first 
period  of  Christianity.  The  fragments  of  the  Itala  still  ex- 
tant prove  that  it  was  made  from  tbe  Septuagint.  Hiero- 
.lymuH  corrected  it  about  tbe  year  a.d.  382  ;  but  the  greater 

Cart  of  his  labours  was  lost  during  his  own  lifetime,  and 
e  could  not  gratify  the  desire  of  Augustine  to  restore 


when ,  at  least,  many  helps  to  its  undentan^ng,  whidi  han 
since  disappeued,  irae  still  sceeaiible.  We  riudl  treat  u 
separate  artjeles  on  the  following  most  important  aotieiit 
translations 

The  Septuagint  is  written  in  ibe  Jbllenistt.,  or  Jewiib 
Greek  laiwuage,  and  was  fonnady  rMd  in  man^  lyna- 
gogues.  Josephus  makes  more  use  of  the  Septusgiotiliu 
of  the  Hebrew  text ;  but  at  a  later  period,  when  ChriitiaM 
employed  tbe  Septuagint,  the  Jews  rejected  it  Tbe  Talmud 
appoints  a  fost-dav  on  the  eighth  day  of  Tebetb,  beauu 
*oo  that  day  the  law  was  written  in  Greek  through  Kiog 
Ptolemy,  and  darkness  came  over  the  earth  far  three  drii; 
and  that  day  was  fatal  to  Israel  aa  the  day  on  which  Um 
calf  was  mode.'  (See  Megillath  Taanith,  fid.  30,  e.  S  ed 
Bas.  1758 ;  Tract.  Sopher.  c.  1.) 

The  frasDMnts  wbioh  have  been  preserved  <^  tbe  tnula- 
tion  made  ey  the  Jewish  proselyte.  Aquila  of  Sinupe,  at  tbe 
eunmencetnent  of  the  seeond  century,  are  very  nkable, 
because  they  are  so  literal  that  they  exactly  re^esent  tbe 
text  which  was  before  tbe  eye  of  die  translator.  [See 
Aquila.]  Theodotion  only  remodelled  the  Septaa^iU. 
His  translation  of  Daniel  was  used  among  tbe  CnTiitiint 
instead  of  the  Septuagint,  Snnmacbus  wrote  betterGreek, 
but  translated  more  freely.  Each  of  these  three  translated 
with  more  accuracy  than  tbe  translators  of  the  SeptuapnL 

There  are,  besides,  fragments  of  three  anonymous  Greek 
translations,  which  have  been  called,  fh>m  the  places  vbich 
they  occupy  in  the  *  Hexajria'  of  Origen,  Quints,  Sexti, 
Septima. 

Parts  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been  translated  into  a 
Jewish  modem  Greek^  of  which  '  Wolfii  BibUotheca  He- 
braea,*  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  and  vol.  iv.  p.  1219-26,  contaiu 
curious  spenmens  jvinted  in  Hebrew  type. 

We  exhibit  here  the  first  three  veises  irf'GeneM,  Inlhe 
race  Vcrsio  JodBO-GiSBOO-Barhara,  belonging  to  tbe  Oppas* 
hmmer  library  at  Oxford : — 

(!•)      ipxS  (wXeow  i  ^tig  rbn  otpava  vol  iyu 

(2.)  Koi  tytc  ^Toy  SSvaaoQ  kox  AfetvusvfAQ,  koI  nom  M 
wpoaawif  iSimrov,  Kid  Avtuoc  rov  3t«5  i>airtriu  M  rfatAtf 
T&p  vtpSv. 

(3.)  Eat  dmv  i  BtV  «ic  dm  fSe,  md  jrw  fSe* 

tbe  loss,  because  he  had  not  suflleient  scribes  st  hti  coD' 
mand. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  the  Syrians  had,  along  with 
the  Peschito,  another  translation  of  the  Septugint,  whidi 
has  been  called,  according  to  an  erroneous  rasdiiig  of 
Pococke,  the  Figurala, 

Of  the  Syrian  translation  by  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hien- 
polis,  we  know  so  little  that  we  cannot  say  whether  it  w 
the  same  with  the  Elgunta. 

In  the  Aubro^anlibraiy  at  Milan  there  are  tbe  PnliK 
Job,  Koverbs,  Bedesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  the  Waim  of 
Sdomon,  Sinoh,  the  twelve  minor  promts,  Jtfeniilii 
Baruch,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  EsekieK  and  Isaiah,  in  *^ 
Hexaplar  Syriao  translation  by  Paul,  bishop  of  Telia,  oftbt 
year  616.  Of  the  same  translation  there  is  a  copy  st  Paris 
of  the  fourth,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  second  book  of  Kings- 
This  version  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Hsr^h  Bee 
Senan,  a.d.  1486,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Arafaie  stFwtt 
and  at  Oxford. 

The  Ethiopians  hara,  in  the  Gees,  an  anonymous  tiusU- 
tion  of  the  whole  Bible,  the  origin  of  which  cannot  be  esriier 
than  the  fourth  century.  This  wfwni  was  node  tqrCbn*- 
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tauii  from  tlie  Alexandrine  Greek  translation,  but  it  is  now 
wed  by  Jews  aim.  Of  this  there  are  several  complete 
manuscript  copies  in  Europe,  a  list  of  which  is  ^ven  by 
JUldolf:  parts  of  it  have  been  printed.  Other  copies  have 
been  brought  to  Europe  by  Bruce  and  RiippelL 

There  exists  also  a  translation  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Egypt,  the  so-called  Coptic  or  Memphitic ;  and  another  in 
the  dialect  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Sahidic,  or  Thebaic.  The 
origin  of  these  translations,  parts  of  vhich  have  been  printed, 
belongs  probably  to  the  end  of  the  third,  or  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  century.  Both  were  made  from  the 
Septuagint. 

The  Armenian  translation  bv  Miesrob  was  executed  with 
the  asnstance  of  JohannM  Bkelenris  and  Joa.  Palnensia, 
about  4)  0.  With  this  translatiui,  Miesrob  gave  to  the 
Annenians  en  alphabet  He  foUowed  the  Saptnagin^  and 
in  I>uiiel  the  Greek  of  TbeodoUoa.  Miesrob's  transUtim 
i*  said  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the  nxth  century  ao- 
cordtng  to  the  Peschito,  and  in  the  tbirtoenth  century  ac- 
cording to  the  Vulgate. 

The  Georgian  or  Gnisingtan  translation  was  made  in  the 
sixth  century,  and  follows  the  Septuagint 

The  Sclavonic  translation  is  said  to  have  been  made  in 
the  ninth  century,  from  the  text  of  the  Septuagint;  but, 
according  to  Alter,  it  originated  irom  the  Itala,  and  was 
altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  according  to  Greek  MSS. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  an  article  so  limited  as  the  present 
to  do  more  than  name  the  Arabic  translations,  the  Veneta, 
the  Targumim,  the  Samaritan  translation^  the  Peschito,  the 
Vulgate,  the  Gtothic,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Persian  trans- 
lationa*  &c. 

The  Hebrews  had.  like  oQxvr  nations,  their  prose  and 
poetinl  styles.  The  poetical  style  is  distinguished  by  great 
twddness  and  f^hness  of  exinression,  and  by  a  rhythmical 
noovement  or  cadence  of  language.  This  rfaythmus  occurs 
in  various  degrees.  There  are  parts  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  are  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  level  of  prose.  The  gradual  ascent  from  prose  to  rhyth- 
mus,  and  the  descent  from  rhythmus  to  prose,  constitutes 
one  of  the  beautiful  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The 
rhythmus  of  syllables  is,  in  Hebrew,  so  free,  that  some  have 
preferred  to  call  it  ^numerus  by  accentuation.'  This  numerus 
consists  usually  in  a  free  mixture  of  iambics,  trochees,  am- 
pbibrachs,  and  anapssts. 

*  The  books  and  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are 
composed  in  a  poetical  i^le,  have  sueh  a  divemty  of  cha- 
racter, from  the  varioos  times  at  whidi  they  were  written, 
that  it  i>  necessary  to  distinguish  them  into  wevanl  periods. 
Four  of  these  periodical  divisiosi  may  be  conveniendy 

^^^^The* first  embraces  short  historical  songs,  and  oracular 
sentences :  nmplicity  and  obscure  brevity  are  the  charac> 
teristics  of  these.  The  second  asra  is  that  of  heroic  song. 
In  the  times  of  the  Judges,  the  actions  of  the  protectors  and 
defenders  of  Israel  were  celebrated  in  this  style.  Of  the  same 
description  arc  inspiriting  war-songs,  and  songs  of  triumph. 
The  third  period  commences  with  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, founded  by  Samuel,  in  which  the  art  of  poetry  was 
enlarged,  refined,  and  ennobled.  Historical  poems,  pas- 
torals, ai^  hymns  in  praise  of  God,  and  war-songs,  were 
produced  by  these  schools.  At  length,  under  David  and 
Sdonion'i  we  a|niroaeh  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  to  which  luooeeded  the  sublime  oracles  of  the  pro- 
phets. They  uttered,  in  solemn  strains,  promises  and 
Areatenings,  and  described  better  times  to  come  in  imagery 
borrowed  from  the  golden  age.  The  fourth  epoch  coincides 
with  tho  time  about  and  subsequent  to  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity. Then  the  flery  energy  of  the  prophetic  poetry  was 
!oKt,  and  pluntive  songs  of  woe  were  blended  alternately 
with  joyAil  strains,  sung  in  hope  of  their  return  to  Zion, 
and  with  cheerful  festive  hymns,  in  which  the  «Lpectation 
of  a  universal  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  was  expressed 
in  various  ways. 

*  With  respect  to  the  external  form,  the  various  species  of 
Hebrew  poetry  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  described  by  the 
names  given  to  their  poetic  compositions  by  the  Greeks  and 
Romans ;  but  it  must  not  be  im^ined  that  their  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  following 
may  be  eoostaered  as  distinct  species  of  Hebrew  poetry  :— 

'  Firs^  short  traditional  poems,  containing  anecdotes  of  fa- 
milies, fyt  the  purpose  of  banding  them  down  to  posteri^. 
Steeoud,  longer  historioo-religious  poems ;  as.  ftr  example, 
1  Sfoeet  (Geo.)  i.  and  ii.,  also  Psalms  exuv.  cxzxri. ;  and 


poems  of  a  mythio  Airm.  1  Moses  (Gen.)  iii.  xi.  Third,  odes : 
these  are  subdivided  into— 1.  Hymns,  songs  of  praise,  and 
thanksgiving  for  divine  worship ;  2.  Common  odes,  in  which 
other  important  objects  were  expressed  in  sublime  imagery, 
and,  finsdly,  3.  War-songs,  which  often  ascend  to  tiie  dignity 
of  the  ode.  Fourth,  elegies,  lamentations,  pastoral  lays,  and 
songs  in  praise  of  love.  Fifth,  songs  of  a  middle  spedes, 
which  do  not  attain  the  character  of  the  ode.  Sixth,  di- 
dactic poems,  of  which  there  are — 1.  Many  short  ones  in 
the  Psalms ;  and.  2.  Some  of  greater  len^h  in  Job  and 
Ecclesiastes.  To  these  latter  ^long — 3.  Parables,  fkbles, 
and  allegories ;  and,  finally,  4.  Single  aententious  apcw 
phthegms,  or  proverbs. 

*  DMcriptions  of  the  separate  prophetieid  books  are  given 
in  the  Intradoetions  (such  as  those  of  Eiohhom.  Jahn,  Bet- 
thold,  and  De  Wette)  to  the  Old  Testament:  but  those 
books  must  be  divided  into  two  dasses,  in  nder  to  facility 
their  interpretation,  viz.,  those  written  before,  and  Uiose 
written  after  the  captivity,  as  the  character  and  content! 
of  the  latter  differ  materially  firom  those  of  the  ibrraw 
writings. 

*  The  first  period  of  those  writings  is  that  between  Moses 
and  the  captivity.  The  prophets  who  lived  in  this  period  la- 
boured to  oppose  idolatoy ;  and  continually  exercised  this 
grand  theme  of  their  discourses  and  denunciations  in  new 
forms,  and  under  various  images  and  conceptions.  They 
announced  on  these  occasions  the  approach  of  divine  justice 
in  the  devastation  of  the  land,  and  the  carrying  off  of  its  in- 
habitants, but  they  at  the  same  time  opened  a  view  into  a 
distant  state  of  fhture  felicity,  the  return  of  the  bettor  part 
of  the  Inaelites  to  the  true  God,  the  return  of  manv  of  them* 
selves  out  of'  all  tribes  to  Judsa,  and  their  re-union  as  a 
people.  They  already  saw  many  heathens,  proceeding 
with  the  Jews  towards  Jerusalem,  for  the  observance  of  the 
same  worship ;  they  saw  a  divine  kingdom,  whose  borders 
were  to  he  continually  enloi^ng. 

'  Tfae  other  period  is  that  fbm  the  exile  to  Mataebi.  The 
prophets  who  lived  during  this  time  sustained  the  hopes  of 
Israel ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  directed  their  exhorta- 
tions to  the  promotion  of  the  true  worship  of  God,  and  de- 
nounced punishment  against  hypocritical  offerings,  against 
indolence  in  doing  good,  against  unrighteousness,  and  many 
other  sins,  as  being  the  cause  of  preventing  God  from  ful- 
filling, in  their  complete  extent,  his  promises  to  the  citizens 
of  the  newly-restored  Jerusalem.  Some  of  the  prophets 
already  foresaw  a  time  of  sevne  judieiBl  punishments  to  be 
inflicted  by  God  on  tbe  refractory  Israelites.*  (Seiler'a  Her- 
mmeutiet.) 

The  Bnglith  Bible.—'tio  complete  translation  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  Saxon  times  into  the  language  then 
spoken  in  England.  By  some  writers  Bede  is  said  to  ban 
made  such  a  translation,  but  this  is  now  generally  under* 
stood  to  be  a  mistake.  That  he  translated  portions  of  the 
Scriptures  is,  however,  certain.  One  of  the  best  authenti- 
cated facts  in  his  life  is,  that  he  was  employed  in  trans- 
lating the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  Saxon  at  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  early  writen  who  relate  this  fact  differ  re- 
specting the  extent  to  which  he  had  proceeded  in  trans- 
lating this  Gcepel.  No  evidence  can  be  produced  that  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptores  was,  by  any  person,  rendered  into 
Saxon.  But  of  the  more  important  portions  Saxon  veniou 
still  exist  in  manusoript.  We  shall  notice  three  of  the  moit 
lemarlmble  co|;»es.'--l.  A  manuscript  of  the  Pwlms  in 
Latin,  with  an  mterltnear  Saxon  vemion.  This  is  now  in  the 
Cottonian  library  at  the  British  Museum,  where  it  is  nume- 
rated Vespasian  A.  i.  2.  A  manuscript  of  the  Gospels  in 
the  same  Ubraiy,  numerated  Nero  D.  iv.  This  contains  the 
Latin  text,  wim  an  interlinear  Saxon  version.  Both  these 
manuscripts  are  of  singular  beauty,  and  impress  the  mind 
with  a  strong  feeling  of  respect  for  the  monks  oflindisfam,' 
in  whose  house,  anaprobably  not  later  than  the  eighth  een- 
tury,  tiiey  were  executed.  3.  Another  manuscript  of  the 
same  class  is  at  Oxford,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  ot 
the  Rusliworth  Gloss,  on  account  of  its  having  belonged  to 
Rushworth  the  historical  writer.  This  manusoipt  contains 
the  Gospels  only.  Otbermanuscripts  exist  of  Saxon  versiona 
of  portions  of  the  Seripttueainmany  libraries;  and  time  ere 
notices  in  writen  on  Saxon  afiin  ct  several  persons  who. 
beside  Bede,  were  employed  in  the  translation  of  these  im- 
portant writings  into  the  vernacular  tongue.  At  the  He- 
formation,  when  the  work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  met 
wi&  opposition  from  the  chuieh,  it  was  a  point  of  some  im- 
porlanoe  to  draw  tin  pnUie  attontkm  to  th»fiwt  that  wrsiorn 
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into  the  veniMular  tongue  were'no  novolties  in  England.  It 
was  with  this  view  that  Parker,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
encouraged  Fox.  the  writer  of  the  Martyrology,  to  prepare 
an  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  Saxon,  which  he  did,  and  pub- 
lisbbd  it  in  1571.  Another  edition,  the  result  of  the  coUa- 
tion  of  a  greater  number  of  mamucripts,  was  published  in 
1638,  and  again  in  1665.  This  was  the  joint  work  of  Junius 
and  Bfarshall.  They  gave  at  the  same  time  the  text  of  Ul- 
philas's  version,  into  the  language  called  the  Meso-Gothic, 
a  kindred,  peiiuLpa  the  patent^  language  of  the  Saxon. 

Devout  persons  seem  to  have  employed  themselves  in 
rendering  portions  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language 
^oken  in  tus  country,  when  what  we  call  Saxon  was  be- 
ooming  what  we  now  call  English.  It  is  thoueht  that  the 
whi^  of  the  Scriptures  had  been  translated  in  the  thirteentli 
century.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, not  single  and  separate  portions  only  were  translated, 
but  the  whole  of  the  tiooks  comprehended  in  the  Sacred 
Caiun,  and  that  thev  were  put  together  in  order  aa  they 
were  finmd  in  the  Latin  originals,  so  as  to  form  a  vcdame 
ansiwing  to  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  the  Bible. 
There  are  two  persons,  both  of  the  age  of  King  Edward  III., 
who  are  said  to  have  executed  this  work.  The  one,  John  de 
Trevisa,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  was  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
translated  the  work  of  Bartholomeus,  *  De  Proprietatibua 
Rerum,'  and  the  '  Polychronicon '  of  Higden— the  one  the 
most  popular  book  in  ue  philosophy  of  the  age,  the  otber  in 
the  history.  Caxton,  writing  not  a  century  after  ihe  time, 
says  that  he  also  translated  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  this 
is  now  matter  of  uncertainty.  But  tbere  is  no  doubt  that 
Wicklifie  did  translate  the  whole  Bible,  or  gathered  together 
translations  which  maide  an  English  Bible.  Many  copies 
ofthis  volume  were  made  about  the  time  when  it  was  com- 
pleted, which  was  about  a  century  before  the  introduction  of 
printiDg  into  England.  Wicklilm  died  in  1384. 

WicUiife'i  Torsion  of  the  Scriptures  is  deeply  interesting, 
on  BGCOuat  of  the  cirenmBtances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, and  its  connexion  with  a  favourite  English  name.  It 
is  of  tome  importance  in  Biblical  literature,  as  showinf^  what 
latin  version  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
authority  in  England,  and  also  in  what  hght  certain  ques- 
tions in  theology  were  viewed  by  that  early  Reformer.  It 
is.  also  curious  as  a  monument  of  the  state  of  the  language 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Foreign  scholara 
have  reproached  us  for  not  having  published  an  edition  of  it. 
Proposals  are  now  before  the  country  for  such  a  work,  but 
they  have  been  but  coldly  received.  The  New  Testament 
from  this  version  was  published  by  John  Lewis,  a  clergy- 
man of  Margate,  in  1731,  and  reprinted  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Baber  m  the  British  Museum  in  1810. 

From  the  time  of  WicUiffe  the  aatbwities  in  the  English 
chuacb  did  whatever  they  could  to  discountenance  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Scriptures  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
people.  It  was  regarded  as  a  measure  which  was  likely  to 
^oduce  heresies,  and  as  a  work  which  could  never  be 
executed  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  exactness.  The  time 
was,  however,  approaching  when  an  opposition  which  was 
irresistible  would  be  made  to  the  church  in  this  point. 

It  is  to  the  resistance  which  wag  mode  by  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities  of  the  time  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  re- 
markable fact  that,  though  the  art  of  printing  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  or  about  1474,  yet  no  English 
Bible  or  Testament  printed  till  1526(and  then  at  a 
fore^npress. 

To  William  Tyndal  we  owe  a  translation  of  a  large  portion 
of  tho  Soriptorei  into  the  English  tongue,  next  in  antiqui^ 
to  Wieklifih's,  Tyndal  was  acquaintea  with  Luther,  whose 
advtee  and  assistance  he  ia  reported  to  have  hod  in  his 
translation.  He  lived  much  abroad,  and  before  1526  be  had 
completed  an  English  version  of  the  New  Testament  Of 
thit  Minted  m  that  year  two  distinct  editions;  one  in 
quarto  at  Cologne,  another  in  duodecimo  at  Antwerp.  Perfect 
copioB  of  either  of  these  editions  are  not  known.  The  few 
imperfect  ooptea  which  exist  of  this,  the  £ditio  Princept  of 
the  English  New  Testament,  and  very  few  they  are,  are 
treasured  as  the  choicest  book  curiosities.  Tyndal  proceeded 
in  his  work  of  translation,  and  not  less  vigorously  in  super- 
intending successive  edttums  of  his  New  ^^stament  through 
the  prees.  They  were  bought  up  and  burnt  in  England; 
but  tiiis  only  fupplied  him  with  the  means  of  printing  other 
editions  wtu  such  oorrectiont  and  improvements  as  were 
suggested  to  him.  He  ii  aaid  to  have  uao  prmted  a  trans- 
mum  of  the  Pentatmoh,  and  it  it  ontain  that  he  did  trans- 


late those  five  books  of  Moses,  and  also  many  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  He  did  not,  however,  commit  to  tlia 
press  any  complete  translation  of  the  whole  Scriptures. 
Tvndal  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  at  Ftlford,  near  Antwerp^ 
where  his  trimslation  first  appeared,  in  1536. 

Another  person  who  at  that  early  period  engaged  in  tha 
work  was  Miles  Coverdale.  a  friend  of  Tyndal.  He  pro- 
duced a  complete  English  Bible,  composed  of  Tyndal'a 
translations,  as  far  as  they  went,  and  his  own.  This  waa 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  in  English.  It  was  followed  by 
several  other  publications  of  the  English  Bible  in  the  inter- 
val between  1535  and  1611,  when  the  present  authorized 
version  was  first  published.  Of  these  we  shall  give  a  cata- 
logue of  the  most  remarkable,  observing  generally,  that  of 
each  of  these  there  were  several  distinct  re-impressions,  and 
of  some  of  them  many, 

1.  Coverdale  9  £tWe.— This  was  printed  at  Zilrich,  it  is 
believed,  in  1535,  and  dedicated  bj  Coverdale  to  Henry  VIII. 
It  was  favourably  received  by  the  court  In  the  next  year, 
Cromwell,  the  king's  vica^general  and  vice-gerent  in  eede- 
siastical  matters,  eiyoined  that  a  copy  of  uiis  tranal^iw 
should  be  laid  in  the  choir  of  evenr  parish  church  in  Eng- 
land, for  every  one  to  read  at  his  pleasure. 

2.  Matiheae't  Bible. — This  also  was  printed  abroad,  hnt 
at  the  expense  of  two  English  printers,  Grafton  and  Whit- 
church :  tne  date  is  1537.  The  name  of  Thomas  Matthewe, 
whose  edition  it  was  said  to  be,  is  feigned.  Tlie  real  editor 
was  John  Rogers,  the  first  person  burned  for  heresy  in  the 
reign  of  Mary.  The  text  is  that  of  Tyndal  and  Coverdale 
slightly  altered. 

■i.  The  Great  Bible,  or  Cranmer't.— The  Bibles  hitherto 
published  bad  been  but  the  work  of  private  persons.  Gran 
mer.  who  was  at  that  time  archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  had, 
from  the  time  when  Coverdale's  Bible  appearecL  been  anxi- 
ous to  engage  the  bishops  in  the  preparwon  oi  an  Englid 
Bible,  which  should  go  to  the  people  under  their  expresa 
authority.  He  found  them  not  ven  eager  to  engage  in  the 
design.  It  is  supiwsed  that  Coverdale  had  much  to  do  in 
the  preparation  of  this  edition.  The  text  is,  in  the  main, 
the  same  with  his.  The  preface  was  written  by  Cranmer. 
It  was  finished  at  the  press  of  Grafton  and  Whitchurch  in 
April,  1539. 

4.  Tavemer's  St(/0.— This  also  appeared  in  1530.  The 
editor  was  Richard  Tavemer.  The  text  ia  formed  on  that 
of  Matthewe's  Bible. 

Tbere  were  eleven  impressions  of  the  English  Bible  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VL,  but  they  are  considered  as  only  re- 
tmpre&sions  of  one  or  other  of  the  editions  above  mentioned. 

5.  The  Geneva  Bibie.~-I>vaia^  the  reign  of  Mary,  some 
of  the  divines  who  bad  bem  the  nv»t  forward  in  promoting 
the  Reformation  took  roftige  at  Geneva.  Among  these 
was  Coverdale,  who  seems  to  have  regarded  the  diffusing  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue  as  his  peculiar 
province  in  the  labour  of  reformation.  He  and  some  other 
of  the  Protestant  exilM,  especially  CHlby  and  Whitting- 
ham,  set  them&dves  to  prepare  another  edition,  to  he  ac- 
companied with  notes.  They  were  employed  in  seeing  it 
through  the  press  when  the  death  of  Mat^  and  the  aceesaion 
of  Elizabeth  opened  a  way  for  their  return.  Some  remained 
behind  to  finisii  the  work,  which  appeared  in  1560.  This  long 
continued  to  be  the  favourite  Bible  of  the  English  Puritans 
and  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians.  Not  fewer  than  fifty  im- 
pressions of  it  are  known,  and  there  were  probably  more. 
Both  in  the  text  and  notes  there  is  a  great  leaning  to  the 
system  of  Calvin  and  Ben,  with  whom  the  exiles  at  Geneva 
were  intimately  acquainted.  It  scarceljr  deserves  to  be 
mentioned  that  this  edition  is  often  called  the  *  Breeehcs 
Bible,'  on  account  of  a  rendering  given  in  Genesis  iii.  7, 

6.  7%e  Bithopt'  Bible,  or  Parker's,  so  called  fVom  Matthew 
Parker,  archhistiop  of  Canterbury,  first  appeared  in  a  laree 
folio  in  1568.   Parker  employed  learned  men  to  review  the 

Previous  translations,  and  compare  them  with  the  originals, 
'his  edition  exhibits,  in  consequence,  some  material  varia- 
tions. 

7.  The  Douay  Bible,  of  which  the  New  Testament  was 
first  printed  at  Rheims  iQ  1 582,  and  the  Old  Testament  at 
Douay  in  1^09-1 0.  This  is  the  Catholic  version.  Cardinal 
Allen  is  understood  to  have  had  a  principal  share  in  this 
work. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  of  King  James's  transla* 
tion.  Early  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.  there  was  a 
conference  of  divines  of  different  opinions  at  Hampton 
Court,  for  the  setthn^  the  P^'^'^^^^^^f^ 
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ecoAmoB  mnoh  was  uid  coneenimK  the  imperfections 
•r  the  existing  tranalations  of  the  Scriptures.  The  king 
himself,  who  was  often  present  at  these  meetings,  ex- 
pressed  a  strong  opinion  on  that  point  of  Hxe  debide.  *  I 
wish,*  said  he,  'some  special  pains  were  taken  for  a  uni- 
form translation,  which  should  be  done  by  the  best  learned 
in  both  universities,  then  reviewed  by  the  bishops,  presented 
to  the  privy  council,  aud,  lastly,  ratified  by  royal  authority, 
to  be  read  in  the  whole  ohun^,  and  no  other.'  Out  of  this 
speech  of  the  king's  arose  the  present  English  Bible ;  for 
the  suggestion  soon  ripened  into  a  resolution.  As  this  is 
the  Bible  which  has  now  for  more  than  two  centuries  been 
the  only  Bible  allowed  to  be  read  in  the  Sn^lish  church, 
and  as  it  is  also  the  Bible  universally  used  in  dissenting 
communities,  we  mav  be  expected  to  give  a  more  extended 
notice  of  it  tiian  of  the  former  editions.  Fifty-finir  of  the 
persons  in  that  age  most  distinguished  fbr  that  particniar 
species  of  learning  which  such  aduty  required  were  selected 
m  the  work,  acceding  to  the  hing's  suggestion :  finally, 
Ibrty-seven  of  them  undertook  it.  They  divided  themselves 
into  six  independent  classes,  to  each  of  which  a  certain 
portion  of  the  work  was  assigned.  Each  person  in  the  class 
was  to  produce  his  own  translation  of  the  whole  committed 
to  them :  these  several  translations  were  to  be  revised  at  a 
general  meeting  of  the  class.  When  the  class  had  agreed 
upon  their  version,  it  was  to  be  transmitted  to  each  of  the 
other  classes,  so  that  no  part  was  to  come  out  without  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  body. 

Two  of  the  classes  sat  at  Westminster,  two  at  Oxford,  and 
two  at  Cambridge.  The  instructions  which  they  received 
from  the  king  were,  that  they  should  adhere  to  the  Bishops' 
Bible,  which  was  then  ordinarily  read  in  the  churches, 
making  as  few  deviations  from  it  as  possible.  They  were, 
however,  to  use  the  other  versions,  ana  to  consult  the  trans- 
lations which  had  been  made  into  other  modern  languages ; 
and  they  were  to  keep  in  the  old  ecclesiastical  words,  such  as 
church,  &c.  When  a  word  had  divers  significations,  *  that , 
should  be  kept  which  had  been  most  commonly  used  by 
the  antient  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  of  the  . 
place,  and  the  analogy  of  faith.'  No  maiginal  notes  were 
to  be  used,  except  for  the  further  explication  of  some 
Greek  or  Hebrew  word.  References  to  parallel  passages 
might  be  given.  They  were  to  call  in  the  assistance  of 
any  learned  man  who  was  known  to  have  made  this  subject 
bis  study. 

They  were  employed  upon  the  work  fat  three  years, 
namely  from  ]807  to  1610 ;  proceeding  with  that  delibera- 
tion and  care  which  so  weighty  an  undert^ing  required. 
The  names  of  the  dinnes  engaged  in  it,  and  the  portions 
are  known  which  were  committed  to  each  class,  are  preserved. 
If  we  say  that  there  are  few  names  among  them  which  have 
acquired  a  lasting  celebrity,  we  are  only  saying  of  them  what 
is  the  usual  iate  of  divines.  The  name  <n  Bishop  Andrews 
b  the  first  in  place  and  the  first  in  celebrity.  It  is  believed 
ttiat  Bancroft,  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  though  not 
(me  of  the  professed  translators,  had  much  to  do  in  the  super- 
intendence of  the  work.  It  came  finrth  from  the  press  of 
Robert  Barker  in  1611. 

This  is  then  the  great  sra  in  the  history  of  the  English 
Bible.  From  that  time  to  the  present  there  has  been  no 
seriona  intention  entertained  in  the  church  of  any  revision 
of  tills  translation.  It  is  admitted  universally  that  it  is 
ID  the  mun  an  admiraUe  translation.  But  many  per- 
sons in  the  church  who  have  thought  that,  excellent  as  it 
confessedly  is,  it  is  not  the  best  possible  translation ;  and 
that  it  seems  as  if  the  time  was  arrived  fbr  revising  the 
VDik  of  the  divines  of  the  days  of  King  James,  especially 
since  the  general  principles  of  translation  seem  now  to  be 
better  understood  uian  heretofore,  and  the  investigations  of 
men  of  learning  in  the  manuscripts  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  in  the  originals  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  text  which  is  allowed  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  text  as  left  by  the  original  writers,  than  that  which 
was  used  by  King  James's  translators. 

It  has  however  been  found  that  every  subsequent  edition 
of  tiiB  Bible  has  deviated  not  only  in  spelling,  but  slightiy 
alao  in  other  respects,  from  the  original  edition  of  1611. 
Thus,  the  Rev.  T.  Curtis  has  lately  shown  that  the  use  of 
the  dtstinotive  Italie  and  capital  letters  in  that  edition  has 
by  no  means  been  scrupulously  copied  in  those  that  have 
f^Unred  it.  In  this  respect  it  appears,  however,  that  the 
alterations  vhich  have  been  made  are  reallv  amendments, 
bj  vhick  the  typography  of  the  modern  eaitions  is  made 


more  conformable  to  tiw  principle  adopted  by  the  trans- 
lators. On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  showb.  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Lee  of  Edmburgh,  hotn  in  a  pam 
phlet  published  by  him  in  1826.  and  in  his  evidence  given 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  18S1,  that 
the  prohibition  against  the  received  version  of  the  Bible 
being  printed  by  any  persons  exceptthe  king's  printers  and 
the  two  English  universities  has  by  no  means  secured  that 
accuracy  in  the  impressions  with  a  view  to  which  it  is  pro- 
fessed that  the  rostnction  is  maintained.  Thus,  in  an  Edin- 
burgh edition  of  1816,  we  have  in  Luke  vi.  29,  'Him  thai 
taketh  away  thy  cloak,  forbid  to'  (for 'not*)  'to take  away 
thy  coat  also;'  and  1  Cor.  xiv.  40,  'Let  alt  tongues  (for 
'  things')  '  be  done  decentiy  and  in  order.'  So,  in  a  stereo- 
type edition,  published  by  the  king's  printers  in  England  in 
1819,  in  1  Cor.  viii.  6,  instead  of  'To  us  there  is  but  ona 
Ood,'  the  readinjg  is  *  To  ns  three  is  but  one  God.'  Many 
of  the  older  editions  abound  in '  such  errors  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  Mr.  Curtis  has  also  pointed  out,  even  in 
some  of  the  most  recent  editions,  the  occasional  occurrence 
of  such  errors  as  *  heart'  fbrhart,'  'son*  for  *8nn,'  'forth' 
for '  four,'  &c. 

But  while  nothing  has  been  done  by  author!^,  many 
persons  have  produced  new  and,  as  they  presume,  improved 
translations  of  particular  books.  Dr.  Greddes,  a  Catholic 
divine,  but  who  had  no  particular  attachment  to  his  church 
to  influence  him  in  his  version,  published  a  translation  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  I/iwth,  Bishop 
of  London,  and  Dodson,  a  learned  layman,  both  published 
translations  of  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah ;  Blayney,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  minor  prophets,  and  Stock,  an  Irish  bishop,  of 
the  hook  of  Job.  Other  translations  other  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  have  appeared,  nor  have  thne  been  vranting 
those  who  have  attempted  the  too  arduous  task  of  translat- 
ing the  whole  of  these  books.  Numerous  translations  have 
been  published  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  we  may 
particularly  single  out  as  the  works  of  men  of  learning  and 
high  character  that  by  Gilbert  Wakefield  and  that  by  New- 
come,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Still  more  numerous  have  been  the  editions  of  the  Enghsh 
Bible  in  the  version  of  King  James,  with  notes,  paraphrases, 
and  practical  expositions.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  of  our 
entering  upon  an  enumeration  of  these  works.  We  must, 
however,  name  ns  works  which  are  highly  esteemed,  the 
Family  Bible,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott,  rector  or 
Aston- Sandfbrd.  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  clergyman  of  what 
are  called  evuigelical  sentiments ;  the  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  a  leading  minister  among 
the  Wesleyan  Methodists ;  and  the  Family  Bible  of  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wellbeloved,  of  York,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Unitarian  sentiments,  a  work  at  present  incomplete,  in 
which  the  learned  author  has  united  valuable  ciritieal  matter 
for  the  accomplished  scholar,  with  much  useflil  information 
for  the  unlearned  reader. 

BIBLE  SOCIETIES.  Assodations,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary contributions,  for  the  general  circulation  of  copies  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  pecu- 
liarly to  the  present  century.  Whatever  had  previously 
been  done,  either  b}  societies  car  individuals,  in  the  way  of 
translating  or  printing  the  Bible,  is  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  what  has  been  done  in  the  last  Uiirfy  years, 
from  1804  to  1635.  Previous  to  the  formation  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  BMe  Society,  the  associations  in  Oreat  Britain 
which  in<uuded  among  their  objects  On  dnnilation  of  the 
Bible  were : — 

1.  The  Society  for  the  Propagatton  of  the  Gknpel  in  New 
England,  originallv  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  of  parlia- 
ment  in  1649,  and  re-incorporated  in  1661,  after  the  Re- 
stomtion.  The  missionary  Eliot,  known  as  the  Apostle  of 
the  American  Indians,  after  labouring  to  reduce  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  tribes  then  surrounding;  the  infant  colony  to 
writing,  effected  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  it,  which  was 
printed  in  1663  at  the  expense  of  tbe  cornoration.  This 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  is  dedicated  to  Cnerles  II.,  eon. 
tains  the  Psalms  of  David,  attempted  to  be  done  into  Indinn 
metre,  which  Cotton  Mather  tells  us  vm  used  in  the  oon- 
gregations  of  the  converted  natives. 

2.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge), 
established  in  1998.  It  had  caused  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament  to  be  printed  in  Arabic,  the  whole  of  the  ftnip- 
tures  in  Manx,  and  four  editions  of  the  Sarirtnrcs  in  tDx 
Welsh  language. 

3.  The  Society  for  tbe  Propagation^  the  Oosrel  io 
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Forei^  Parts,  established  1701.  llus  and  the  preceding 
institutions  were  under  the  entire  nuoagement  of  members 
nf  the  Sstahliihed  Ghuteh. 

4.  The  Society  in  Scotland  fiv  Propagating  Christian 
Knowledge  iiicoraff%ted  in  1709.  It  had  distributed  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Qae^  language. 

6.  The  Society  for  Promoting  Religious  Knowledge 
among  the  Poor,  astahhshed  1 790.  Tbs  subscribers  were 
entitled  onoe  in  two  years  to  copies  of  the  Scriptures  or 
other  works  published  by  the  society,  at  a  reduced  charge. 

6.  The  Bible  Society,  established  in  1780,  for  the  purpose 
of  circulating  the  Scriptures  amon^  soldiers  and  sailors  ex- 
clusively. In  about  twenty  years  it  had  distributed  about 
30,000  copies. 

7.  The  Society  for  the  Support  and  Encouragement  of 
Sunday  Schools,  established  in  1785.  It  provided  the  Sun- 
day schools  with  copies  of  the  Bible  and  Testament,  and 
with  MteUing-books. 

8.  The  Vnneh  Bible  SoeieW,  eatahlished  in  London  in 
1 792,  fbr  the  purpose  of  dtstributUig  comes  of  the  Scriptures 
in  France.  This  insdtutiDn  had  made  arrangements  with 
a  printer  fi>r  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, when  its  operations  were  entirely  stopped  by  the 
Reiralutioii.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens  it  was  discovered  that 
the  printer  with  whom  the  contract  had  been  made,  and 
who  luid  received  a  sum  of  money  on  the  society's  account, 
had  been  mined  in  the  interval,  and  was  unaUe  to  complete 
his  engagements. 

Such  were  the  means  in  existence  previous  to  the  close 
of  the  last  century  for  ensuring  the  general  drculation  of  the 
Scriptures. 

The  most  important  oi  the  above  associations,  in  fact  the 
only  one  which  could  attempt  the  cuoulation  of  the  Bible 
on  a  latge  scale,  was  the  Sode^  tac  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.  Its  efforts,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  commeDsurate  with  the  incree^ig  ^mand.  The 
following  statement  attributes  to  •  tardiness  in  its  opera- 
tions the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foieign  Bible 
Society 

In  1787  a  clergyman  in  London,  who  had  been  applied 
to  for  Bibles  by  a  brother  clergyman  in  Wales,  wrote  to  the 
latter,  stating  that  he  had  received  twenty-five  copies  from 
the  society  for  distributing  Bibles  among,  the  Boldiers  and 
sailors ;  and  that  he  was  collecting  money  to  send  more, 
which  he  bought  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  *  vixo  alone  in  London  have  got  any  Welsh 
Bibles.'  A  year  afterwards  the  same  individual  wrote  to 
his  comspondent  in  Wales,  stating  that  *  there  was  a  pros- 
pect of  obtaining,  through  tlw  asaistance  of  another  society, 
and  with  the  help  of  Mr.  T.'s  purse,  no  less  a  number  than 
1000  Welsh  Bibles;  but  the  society,  vii.  the  Society  for 
i^omoting  Christian  Knowledge,  refuses  to  part  with  more 
tluin  300,  and  tlwt  at  a  pricewhich  altt^ther  makes  Ss,  6d. 
each.  This  has  entirely  defeated  the  design,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  in  it.' 

Towards  the  close  of  1791,  a  clergyman  who  had  been 
visiting  Wales  alluded,  on  his  return  to  London,  to  the 
scarcity  of  Bibles: — *I  heaM  great  complaining  amongst 
the  poor  tat  want  of  Bibles,  and  that  there  were  none  to  be 
bad  for  money.'  A  fresh  series  of  efforts  were  made  in  order 
to  induce  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  to 
publish  another  edUkm  of  the  Welsh  Bible ;  and  a  corre- 
^ondenoe  was  enteved  into  with  the  society,  which  may  be 
seen  in  Dealtiy's  Pimdicatien  <if  the  Britith  and  Forei^ 
&ble  Sodetif.  The  object  of  this  oorrespondenoe  was  to  in- 
dnee  tim  society  to  undertake  an  ediU<m  of  10,000  Bibles 
for  dnmlatim  amongst  the  Welsh,  and  the  applicants  ex- 
pressed their  willingness  *  to  take  and  pay  for  5000  as  soon 
aa  the?  were  printed.'  Atlength,  in  July,  1792,  terms  were 
•greed  upon  with  the  society,  and  the  wishes  for  a  supply  of 
Bibles  seemed  on  the  point  of  fulfilment.  On  the  29th  of 
October,  however,  the  individual  who  had  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  the  socie^  complained  of  its  '  dilatory, 
indecisive,  and  reluctant'  conduct  The  society  could  not 
be  made  to  believe  that  '  a  large  number  of  Bibles  could 
be  got  off;'  it  seemed  averse  to  incur  the  expense  of  a 
sup^y,  althoyflh  not  likely  to  be  more  than  from  1500/. 
to  30001.  In  fine,  the  society  surronndeiL  the  sulnect  with 
■0  many  diffieuUies  that  for  the  present  It  w  relucUntly 

At  length,  In  1 796,  after  an  interval  of  about  fonr  years, 
during  whii^  it  may  be  presumed  the  sodetr  continued  to 
be  wftd  on  the  point,  an  edition  of  the  Welsh  Bible,  Com- 


mon Prayer,  and  Singing  Ftelms,  to  the  amount  of  10,m, 
with  2000  extra  Testaments,  was  ordered  to  be  jvintcd.  Is 
1799  copies  werfj  ready  for  deliTery,andthe  sociotvliberstly 
offered  th«m  on  modoate  terms.  The  whole  of  uweditioo 
was  soon  disposed  of,  as  thirU*  years  had  elapsed  since  tbs 
last  edition  ha/l  appeared.  The  wants  of  the  PriocipslitT 
having,  however,  only  been  partially  satisfied,  the  demun 
for  Bibles  on  the  part  of  tbMe  who  had  not  participated  in 
the  recent  supply  bepame  louder  than  before.  ApplicatioB 
was  made  in  the  yenr  1 800  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  Eocie^ 
were  disposed  to  undertake  another  edition.  In  180^  tbe 
hope  of  engaging  the  society  to  enlai^e  tbe  supply  wu 
abandoned.  The  plan  of  contracting  for  a  supply  of  Welih 
Bibles  without  the  co-operation  of  the  society  wu  tbcD 
agitated  for  the  first  time.'  It  was  sugg^ted  by  tke  Rer. 
"niomas  Charles,  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Idtablished 
Church,  but  who  was  at  the  time  officiating  in  the  eoDgn- 
gationa  oS  the  Welsh  Calnnistie  Methodists.  On  the 
of  December,  1802,  the  sutgectof  the  scarcity  of  Bibksic 
Wales  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Jose^  Tun  in  t 
circle  of  frieima,  Hr.  Charles,  who  happened  to  be  visitiof 
London,  and  was  present,  proposed  raising  byvolun^ 
contributions  a  sum  sufficient  for  priming  an  edition,  m 
insisted  upon  the  urgency  of  applying  to '  new  and  extraor- 
dinary means'  for  effecting  this  purpose.  In  the  courgeof 
the  evening,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  a  Baptist  miDistei, 
suggested  the  outiine  of  a  plan  for  the  ^aktiu  circulation  of 
the  Scriptures ;  and  a  call  was  made  upon  him  to  [RfpapE 
an  address  in  which  the  subject  might  be  presented  to  pub- 
lic consideration.  The  matter  was  soon  after  laid  before  tbe 
lata  Mr.  Wilberforve.  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  now  Lord  Glenel);. 
and  other  men  of  like  views.  The  Rev.  C.  F.  A.  Stdnlu^I, 
Lutheran  ministv  at  the  Savoy  church  in  London,  olleied 
to  make  inquiries  in  the  course  of  a  continental  joumer  b* 
was  about  to  undertake,  as  to  the  circulation  of  tbs  Scrip- 
tures in  that  quarter.  A  similar  couiSe  was  contemfbtd 
with  respect  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  occurrences  detailed  above  took  place  jfficrtotbe 
end  of  May,  1803.  By  this  time  the  appeal  which  Hr. 
Hughes  hod  been  called  upon  to  prepare  was  finished.  Ill 
title  was :  *  The  Excellence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  an  Ar- 
gument for  their  more  general  Diffusion.'  The  rudiments 
of  the  Bible  Society  were  developed  in  this  addreM,  and 
having  been  extensively  circulated,  it  was  deemed  in  tb» 
month  of  January,  1804,  that  a  sufficient  period  had  elapaed 
for  the  discussion  of  its  merits,  and  that  the  time  bia  tt- 
rived  for  putting  the  plan  into  activity.  Samuel  UiUi, 
Esq.,  who  had  wwared  an  outline  in  the  preceding  Tear, 
now  completed  tne  details  of  the  plan.  The  projected  ft- 
ciety  had  at  first  received  the  name  of  the  *  Socie^  for  Fn- 
moting  a  more  extensive  Circuktion  of  the  Seriptorei  both 
at  Home  and  Abroad;*  but  it  was  now  changed  to  tbatol 
'  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.' 

On  Wednesday,  March  7th.  1804,  a  oublic  meeting,  c«- 
vened  by  a  circular  address,  was  held  at  the  London  Ta- 
vern, BisQopsgate-street,  to  discuss  the  means  of  forming  tbe 
society.  The  attendance  consisted  of  about  300  individualiof 
various  religbus  den<Mninations.  The  first  and  second  leaoln- 
Uons  moved,  were  as  follows: — 1.  'That  a  society  shall  be 
formed,  with  this  designation,  the  "  British  and  Foreign 
Society,"  of  which  the  sole  object  sballbe  toeneoursf^awiBBI 
diffiisiim  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.'  2.  *  That  this  woaetj  ihu 
add  its  endeavours  to  those  employed  1^  other  sodetin  K 
circulating  the  Scriptures  through  the  British  dominion 
and  shall  also,  aocoraing  to  its  ahmty,  extend  its  ioflnenea  to 
other  countries,  whether  Christian,  Mahometan,  or  F^*^- 
Seven  other  resolutions  relating  to  the  organisatioD^w 
society  were  passed  unanimously.  A  committee  was  fonacfl, 
700/.  were  at  once  subscribed,  and  the  instituti<m  was  cca- 
sidered  to  be  fairly  in  existence. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1804,  the  committee  met  to 
complete  the  organization  of  the  inatitution.  Tbt  Hii^' 
six  individuals  composing  the  committee  comprised  doi 
of  various  religious  opinions.  It  must  be  confMsad 
that  they  were  surrounded  with  considerable  difficultija. 
Every  step  in  fact  was  on  delicate  ground,  and  tba 
was  more  especially  manifest  when  on  individual  pro- 
posed tiie  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes  to  tbt 
office  o'  a-nsretary.  This  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Rf** 
J.  Owen,  aftmrsids  tme  ftf  the  secretariiis  and  w  faistonss 
of  the  Bible  Sode^,  who  insisted  in  strong  terms  oa'lbi 
impn^iriety  and  impolicy  of  constituting  a  dissMitiiig 
nister  the  seoretary  an  inatimtioiwU^wai 
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to  unite  the  whole  body  of  Christians,  and  for  which  its 
diractors  hod  evinced  so  laudable  an  anxiety  to  obtain 
the  patronage  and  oo-operstion  of  the  estabUshed  church.' 
The  individual  who  had  moved  Mr.  Hughes's  appoint- 
ment as  wdl  as  the  committer  generally,  saw  the  propriety 
of  Mr.  Owen's  objtictions ;  but  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
opportunity  had  arisen  which  called  them  forth,  as  they 
led  to  an  arrangement,  the  principle  of  which  was  at  once 
so  judicious  and  liberal,  that  when  acted  upon,  as  it  has  been 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  society,  it  has  constituted  one  of 
the  chief  enner-stonef  of  its  stability  and  success.  It  was 
aooordingly  moved  that  tiie  Rev.  JoaiBh  Pratt,  B.D.,  the  se- 
cretary to  the  Chureli  M issionary  Society,  who  had  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Owen  as  a  fit  indtndual,  should  be  ap- 

Cted  secretary,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes, 
creation  of  another  office  was  dian  suggested,  in  order 
£hat  the  foreign  churches  might  be  represented  in  the  so- 
ciety ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Steinkopff  was  appointed  foreign 
secretary.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  *  The  progress  of 
an  hour  carried  the  committee  on,  from  the  hasty  sugge^t- 
tiotts  of  a  short-sighted  attachment  to  the  wise  determination' 
of  a  liberal  policy.'  To  prevent  the  operation  of  temporary 
feeling  in  the  appointment  of  the  governing  body,  the  future 
proportion  of  churchmen,  dissenters,  and  foreigners  on  the 
committee  was  distinctly  defined.  This  body  was  to  consist 
ofthirty-six  individuals,  vis.,  six  foreigners,  resident  in  or 
near  the  metropolis,  fifteen  ohundimen.  and  fifteen  dis- 
sentera ;  the  whole  of  the  thirty-six  being  laymen.  The 
elergymen  and  ministers  generally  had  a  seat  and  vote 
on  the  committee  on  the  same  terms  by  which  they  became 
membera  of  the  socie^.  Mr.  Pratt  hnring  volantarily  re- 
signed hia  office,  Mr,  Owen  was  appoii^  secretary  iu  his 
p&ee. 

Od  Wednesday,  May  2nd,  1804,  a  general  meeting 
tf  the  subscribers  and  friends  of  the  institution  took  place, 
»X  whlbh  I^rd  Teignmouth  was  appointed  president  of  the 
'nstitutioQ.  On  the  5th  of  May,  the  bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Bxeter,  and  St.  David's,  recognised  the  society 
by  sending  in  their  names  as  subscribers,  and  in  June  Uiey 
accepted  the  office  of  vice-presidents. 

Such  was  the  formaticm  at  the  British  and  Fweign  Kble 
Society ;  and  its  subsequent  faiston  involves  that  of  all  si- 
nflar  inatitntiens  which  it  hu  ealled  into  existence  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  The  Brat  {imign  Inble  aociety  was  formed 
at  Nuremberg  in  1804;  bnt  tlM  seat  of  its  operations  was 
afterwards  transferred  to  Blale.  This  was  termed  the  Grer- 
man  Bible  Society.  In  1805,  a  society  was  established  at 
Berlin,  which  afterwards,  in  1814,  became  merged  in  the 
natimial  institution  of  the  Prussian  Bible  Society,  which  in 
the  first  twenty  yean  of  its  existence  has  distributed  717,977 
eo{Hes  of  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  the  war,  which 
for  a  time  would  appear  to  have  presented  a  formidable 
obstruction  to  the  progress  of  such  associations,  the  conti- 
oeot  of  Europe  may  be  described  as  having  become,  in  a 
few  years,  literally  covered  with  bible  societies.  In  St.  Pe- 
tarsbu^,  the  Russian  Bible  Society  was  established,  not 
merely  with  the  sanction,  bnt  by  the  fiwmal  authwity  of  the 
Bmpem  Alexander,  during  the  year  1813.  After  the  ao- 
eeMMi  of  tiie  present  emperor,  nicholas,  the  operations  of 
thk  lodety,  and  of  all  its  auxiliaries,  amountininn  number 
to  889,  were  suspended  bv  an  imperial  ulmae.  The  motives 
which  led  to  this  do  not  oistinctly  appear ;  though  probably 
arising  from  the  dissensions  amon^  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Greek  church,  numbers  of  whom  viewed  with  jealousy  the 
efforts  which  were  making  to  disseminate  the  scriptures ; 
but  permission  was  afterwards  given  to  establish  a  Pro- 
tettmt  Bible  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Pro- 
testants in  Russia  with  the  Scriptures.  A  society  was 
formed  in  Paris,  in  1918.  This  now  exists  under' the  title 
of  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

There  are  at  present  societies  or  agents  at  Touiouse, 
Frankfort,  Colmar,  Miihlhansen.  various  places  in  Switier^ 
luid,  Wiirtemhe^t  Saxony,  at  Warsaw,  Cologne,  SIbeiiUdt, 
Neuwied,  (Seneva,  Dorpat,  in  Sweden.  Norway,  and  Den- 
mark, in  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  efiTcMrts  are  making  to  introduce  tise  Scriptures. 
Agents  are  sdso  in  Greece,  and  at  Smyrna,  Bucharest,  Con- 
stantmofde,  Damascus,  Astrachan.  Belinginsk,  and  Tunis, 
be.,  exMUsive  of  the  extensive  connexmns  of  the  Society 
thnHu  :hont  the  Briti^  dependeneicB  in  every  quarter  of  the 
world* 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  first  society  which 
wm  temed  was  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Bible  Society,  in 


1 808.  This  example  wii  imitated  in  nununui  oOier  plaeef 
of  the  Union ;  and  in  1816  the  idea  <^  a  general  nati<mal 
institution  was  carried  into  execution,  hy  tlw  estaUishment 

of  the  American  Bible  Society. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  trace  further  the  progress  of 
the  formation  of  other  societies  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  details  being  in  a41  cases  similar.  We  therefore 
return  to  the  immediate  history  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

The  first  application  of  the  society  s  funds  to  printing  the 
Scriptures  in  a  fweign  language  took  place  in  1804,  when 
2000  coiHes  were  proposed  for  circulation  among  the  Mo- 
hawk Indians.  At  this  time  tho  foundation  was  laid  at 
a  library,  which  has  become  by  frequent  accessions  a  va- 
luable and  curious  odlection  of  biblical  literature.  The  so- 
ciety was  very  early  called  upon  to  exercise  iU  judgment 
and  discretion  in  regulating  the  movements  which  it  had 
produoad.  It  had  adopted  from  the  first,  as  a  ftindamental 
principle,  the  resolution  of  circulating  only  the  authoriied 
English  version  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment 
The  individual  who  proposed  the  Mohawk  version  was  well 
known  to  the  Indians,  and  thinking  to  prepare  for  the  more 
fovourable  reception  of  the  Scriptures  among  them,  he 
wrote  an  address  every  way  calculated  to  effect  this  pur- 
pose, which  he  caused  to  be  pasted  inside  each  ropy.  The 
socie^,  in  strict  adherence  to  ite  conviction  of  the  duty 
of  dtenlating  the  Scriptures,  alone  was  compelled  to  sup- 
press the  exeellent  address  which  had  been  prepared.  The 
ceal  with  which  the  Nuremberg  society  entered  upon  its 
labours  was  of  the  most  praiseworthy  cbaiaeter;  out  it 
unfortunately  pledged  itself  to  supply  lOOO  copies  of  the 
Catholic  Testament,  and  although  in  this  instance  the  copies 
required  were  not  simply  translations  from  the  Vulgate,  but 
a  more  Protestant  edition,  yet  tbe  London  Society  again  felt 
the  necessity  of  abiding  by  the  rule  which  permitted  them 
to  circulate  only  , the  authorized  version,  The  prudence, 
good  sense,  and  moderation  of  the  committee  of  the  Bible 
Society,  exercised  at  this  period,  when  it  might  have  been 
anticipated  that  it  would  have  been  anxious  to  awaken  tho 
enthusiasm  rather  than  repress  the  leat  of  its  supporters, 
have  throughout  its  whole  career  formed  the  moat  remarii- 
aUe  chara^eristica  of  its  proceedings. 

Yet  notwithstanding  the  general  cat*  ud  jvudence  of 
the  enninittee,  a  deviation  from  tiw  atriet  tetter  of  the  ftin- 
damental rule,  whidi  permits  only  the  eireulation  of  the 
authorized  version,  raised  a  controversy  which  at  one  time 
appeared  to  threaten  the  stability  of  the  society.  About  the 
year  1821  it  began  to  be  intimated  publicly,  that  the  com- 
mittee  had  been  in  the  practice  of  permitting  the  apocry 
phal  books  to  be  intermingled  in  sucn  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  were  ftimished  to  foreign  sooitties,  Tlie  staunch 
friends  of  the  authorised  version  exclimuetv  took  up  the 
matter  very  warmly,  especially  in  Scotland ;  tne  controversy 
was  carried  on  with  much  heat  and  acrimony ;  and  ta  na- 
tural consequence  in  all  such  controversies)  tlie  original  ac- 
cusation was  not  allowed  to  stand  alone.  Complaints  were 
made  of  ma1-|»aetieea  in  tiie  expenditure  of  the  society's 
funds ;  tbe  corectneis  of  many  <s  the  translaiaons  ^  tbe 
St^ptures  made  under  the  direction  of  the  eommittee  waa 
impugned ;  and  other  matters  were  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
managers  of  the  society,  all  of  which  combined  led  to  a  se- 
cession of  many  auxiliajry  societies,  and  weakened  for  a  time 
the  Authority  and  influence  of  the  parent  society.  Tho 
committee,  iu  1826,  brought  forward  the  following  resolu- 
tions:— '  1.  That  the  ftindamental  law  of  the  society,  which 
limits  its  operations  to  the  circulation  of  the  Holv  Scrip- 
tures, be  fully  and  distinctly  rec«(niaed  as  excluding  ue 
circulation  of  the  Apocrypha.  2.  That  in  conformity  to  the 
preceding  resolution,  no  pecuniary  aid  can  be  granted  to 
any  society  circulating  the  Apocrypha ;  nor,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  being  applied  in  eonformi^  to  the  said  resolutioD. 
to  any  Individi^  whatew.  S.  That  ui  all  easea  in'whieh 
grants,  whether  gratuitous  or  otherwise,  of  the  Holy  Scrip 
turea,  either  in  wh<^  or  in  part,  shall  be  made  to  any  so- 
ciety, the  books  be  issued  bound,  and  on  the  exiaess  condi- 
tion that  they  shall  be  distributed  without  alteration  or  ad 
dition.'  Confidence  has  been  gradually  restored  since  Uiese 
resolutions  were  acted  upon ;  and  the  mxaety  is  now  ( 1 835) 
in  a  higher  state  of  activity  and  prosperity  than  it  has  evei 
enjoyed  since  its  foundation. 

It  would  have  been  utterly  imposslbto  for  the  Bible  Sa> 
ciety  to  extend  its  operations  into  every  comer  of  the  globe 
unless  its  resourees  had  be^  ||pereHed  by  the  v^jow 
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branobw  into  whioh  it  nwiBed.  Thew  branohei  nave  com- 
mttnioaled  Ufa  and  energy  to  the  parent  stem  from  the  most 
remote  distant  (quarters.  The  growth  of  societies  whote 
operations  were  auxiliary  to  those  of  the  original  institution 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  Mareh,  1805,  the 
flnt  Bible  association  was  formed  at  Glasgow ;  in  July,  an 
aiiooiatian  was  formed  in  L«idon ;  and  in  April,  1806,  one 
w«»  fitrmed  at  Birmingbam.  Tbese  asaoeiations  bad  not  a 
separate  and  distinct  existence,  and  possessed  no  indepen- 
dent forms  of  government :  they  were  simply  unions  of  a 
few  individuals  whose  oontributions  were  devoted  to  the 
parent  society.  In  proportion  as  the  system  of  which  they 
formed  a  part  gathered  power  and  influence,  they  necea- 
sarily  asaumed  a  more  important  character.  As  auxiliary 
societies,  although  still  in  connexion  with  their  prototype, 
their  Functions  and  exertions  beoame  more  indindoal  and 
.ocal  in  their  nature.* 

The  first  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  established  on  the 
28th  of  March,  1809,  at  Reading.  It  adopted  the  regu- 
lations of  the  parent  society.  On  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  auxiliary  societies  were  established  at  Nottingham 
and  Neweaatie- upon-Tyne.  Tb«  Bdinburgh  Sooiety  was 
establishad  July  31 ;  aod  similar  institutions  were  fbrmed 
in  East  Lothian.  Leeds,  and  Bxeter.  on  the  4th  of  October, 
2Sth  of  October,  and  8th  of  December,  re^eetively.  The 
first  auxiliary  institution,  established  in  the  year  1810,  was 
at  Manohester.  An  auxiliary  Bible  society  was  formed  at 
Kendal  on  the  5th  of  January ;  one  at  Bristol  on  the  1st  of 
February ;  one  at  Sheffield  on  the  dth ;  oUe  at  Leicester  ou 
the  19th;  and  the  Hull  Auxiliary  Sooietv  was  established 
April  4.  Eleven  of  these  institutions  had  been  esUblisheil 
previous  to  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  parent  society.  The 

Eublic  nature  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  the  esta- 
lisbment  of  these  aocietifls  occasioned  the  claims  and  merits 
of  the  institution  to  be  much  more  generally  known  and  ac- 
knowledged ;  and  the  formal  recognition  of  its  value  and 
im|iortanee,  made  hy  men  of  high  ohaneter  and  influence 
leudii^  in  those  Ttdnities  where  loeal  sooietiei  arose,  added 
to  the  authority  and  ooniequenoe  with  which  the  BiUe  8cm 
eieW  began  to  be  mvested,  and,  with  other  oirennutancea, 
tended  matly  to  enlarge  its  resouroes  and  increase  the 
magnitude  of  its  operations.  The  formation  of  juvenile  and 
female  Bible  societies  contributed  to  multiply  the  wferts  of 
the  Society  for  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures.  By  means 
of  these  subdivisions,  which  were  subordinate  to  their  own 
local  institution,  a  wider  sphere  of  action  and  peraonal  in- 
'  fluence  was  created,  the  benefit  of  which  extended  throughout 
the  whole  system.  The  seholara  of  Holbom  Sunday-school, 
who  centtibuted  U.  1 7t.  at  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the 
parent  sooietjr  in  1812,  ofliwed  the  first  example  of  the 
Toung  ameaiing  as  contributort  to  the  sooiety.  The  York 
duvenile  Bible  Society,  the  flrit  inatitntion  of  the  kind,  was 
fiinaed  during  this  year,  which  wai  ftrrther  distinguished  hj 
the  establishment  of  the  firrt  Ladies'  Auxiliary  Sooiety.  it 
is  right,  however,  to  mention,  that  at  New  York,  U.  S.,ln 
1 809,  there  had  been  formed  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Society ; 
and  at  Sheffield,  in  1805,  when  the  existence  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Sooien  was  unknown  to  the  parties,  a 
female  asMoiation  existed,  whose  (Ajeet  was  the  oireulation 
of  the  Soi^tures. 

The  pngectors  of  the  Bible  Society  not  having  fineieen 
the  origin  and  iMrogress  of  the  auxiliary  institutions,  had 
made  no  ia<»visions  for  their  uniform  regulation ;  but  their 
number  had  become  so  considerable  in  1812  that  tbesub- 
jeot  was  foioed  vpon  them,  and  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
an  adfhess  was  prapaied.  entitled  '  Hints  on  the  Constitu- 
tioa  and  Ot^ieots  of  Auxiliary  Soeietiea,'  the  ol^eet  of  which 
was  to  effect  the  eonsi^ation  of  the  auxiliary  societies  <mi  a 
just  Slid  unifonn  basis.  In  1818  the  obieots  and  inlamti 
of  the  BiUe  Society  were  ably  promoted  by  the  circulation 
of  the  foUcning  tracts :— 1.  '  Cm  the  Advantages  of  Distri- 
buting the  Holy  Seriptnraa  ammg  the  Lownr  Orders  of 
Sooiety,  ehiefiy  by  their  o«n  agency,'  by  Mr.  Dealtry. 
£. '  An  Appeal  to  Mechanics,  Labourers,  and  others,  respect- 
ing Bible  AMooiations,'  by  Mr.  Mootgomery  of  Sheffield. 
3.  '  On  the  Influence  of  Bible  Societies  on  the  Temporal 
Interests  of  the  Poor,'  by  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Cbatniers. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  Um  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Bible  Society,  from  the  commencement  of  the  uistitu- 
lion  up  to  the  Slst  of  March,  1836^— 

*ABxi^nMBUui  iM  aUowcd  to  pyrebue  BiUu  and  Tartumti  «t 
■M  tamt  thrir  ewHhrta  have  ms  mme  privilcn  ako,  Mt  ttia  bcB^de- 
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In  the  Ihirty-fint  Annual  Report  (f<H-  1B33)  it  is  staled 
that  the  fimda  of  the  society  for  the  previous  year  amounted 
to  107,926i.  It.  9d.,  which  is  the  largest  sum  ever  leeand 
in  any  one  year ;  the  pto^ieetiTe  engagemuits  of  the  so- 
ciety were,  nowercr,  never  so  heavy,  amounting  to  69.X10'> 
3s.  4d 

These  immenie  resouroes  were  derived,  in  a  f^tX  um 
sure,  from  the  exertions  of  the  affiliated  societies,  viueh 
amounted,  in  March,  1 8S5,  to  not  fewer  than  3256,  vii. :  in 
Great  Britain.  264  auxiliaries,  388  branches,  and  1824  am- 
ciatious.  Of  these  associations,  above  1 1 90  are  conducted 
by  ladies  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the  Hibemiaa  Bible 
Society ;  7 1  auxiliaries.  33 1  brsncbes.  and  208  assodidicni. 
In  the  British  colonies  and  dependuwiea,  38  auxilitriei,  48 
branches,  and  70  associations. 

Among  its  foreign  relations  the  British  and  Fore^KUi 
Society  enumerates  many  auxiliaries  and  braaebes.  la 
Europe  it  has  established  itself  at  Malta  aa  a  eenttsl  poiDt 
of  gTMt  and  inereasing  importanoe.  la  Asia  its  caiiis  ii 
aided  and  reiweaaited  by  the  Caloutta.  Ifadras,  Bombsy, 
and  CMombo  auxiliary  societies,  with  their  varioui  brasdiea 
Similar  institutions  are  established  in  Australia,  at  S^dner, 
New  South  Wales;  Hobart'a  Town, Launceston,  and  Corn- 
wall, Van  Dieman's  Land :  in  Africa,  at  Sierra  Leooe.  ibe 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Salem,  and  the  Mauritius:  in  the  Bri- 
tish Colonies  of  North  America,  i.  e.,  in  Nova  Scotis,  &t 
Halifax,  at  Liverpool  in  Queen's  County,  at  Pietou,  Yir' 
mouth,  and  Argyle^  in  New  Brunswick,  at  St.  JtAn's,  St. 
Andrew's  in  Charlotte  County,  Fredericton,  and  Miramiehi; 
and  in  the  Canadaa.  at  Quebec.  Montreal.  Ttmnto.  snd 
Kingston ;  and  likewise  in  the  West  Indies,  at  Jamaica, 
Antigua,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher's,  Dominique.  Toba^ 
Montserrat,  Bahama,  Brockville,  Nevis.  St.  Luda;  sod  in 
the  Bermudas,  at  Berbioe,  and  Ibitish  Guiana.  Grenads. 

The  number  of  auxilian  s^eties  in  connexion  with  ibe 
American  National  Bible  Society  is  863.  The  FhUadelpbia 
Bible  Society,  the  oldest  institution  in  the  United  States 
has  also  its  various  branches. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreig  ^'^'e 
Society,  up  to  1835,  it  has  issued  8,539.356  cw  •  of 
Scriptures,  vix.,  3,266,445  Bibles,  and  fi.978,901  Totamenl^ 

The  American  sooietiee  have  issued  1.730.504  BUes  and 
Testaments. 

The  total  number  isaued  by  the  respectire  societies  on  Um 
Continent  of  Europe,  in  Asia,  and  America  is  5.845,64t< 
making,  with  the  number  issued  by  the  British  and  Foragi 
Bible  Society,  a  total  of  14,385,002  copira  ot  the  ScntAM 
put  into  circulation  since  the  formation  of  the  locie^.  On  lbs 
(JontiDwit  of  Euiope^it  im^imi^i^^^g^ 
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imiiting.  veniona  of  the  Scriptures  into  Uie  French,  BaK^ne. 
Breton,  Flemish,  Spanish,  Jewiali-Spanish,  Hebrev,  Italian, 
Romansse,  Genoan,  Bohemian,  Sflrvtaot  Wtfndisb,  Hun- 
garian, Polish,  Lithuanian,  Danish,  Svedish,  Finnish,  Lap- 
ponese,  Icelandic,  Samogitian,  Esthonian,  Lettish,  Scla- 
Tonian,  Wallachian,  Albanian,  Russian,  Turkish,  Turco- 
Greek,  Tartar-Turkish,  Modem  Greek,  Albanian,  Calmuc,' 
Buriat  Mongolian, Hanuchod.  Modern  Armenian,  Carshun, 
Syriac,  Georgian,  Turco-Armenian,  and  Armenian  lan- 
guages. In  Asia  it  has  promoted  the  translation  and  pub- 
lication  oftheHoly  £h»iptures  in  Persian,  Arabic.  Singalese, 
Pali,  HindoQstanee,  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  Teloo^oo,  Tamul, 
Malay.  Mahratta,  Malayalim.  Orissa,  Seik,  Buman,  Car- 
narese,  and  several  other  dialects,  together  with  two  versions  ' 
of  the  whole  Scriptures  in  the  Chinese,  a  language  under- 
stood by  perhaps  one-flftb  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
At  Madagascar  the  New  Testament  and  Psalter  has  been 
printed  in  M^affassa.  The  inhahitants  of  the  Sociehr  and 
Geoi^;ian  Islan£  have  also  received  Texsions  in  the  Tahitian 
languages.  In  Afiriea  the  antient  church  of  Abrsnnia  has 
been  supplied  with  an  edition  of  the  Ethiopic  Psalter  and 
the  GoBpels  ;  and  the  Pentateuch,  Psidter,  and  New  Testa- 
ment have  been  printed  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  Abyssinia. 
Egypt  has  been  furnished  with  ^e  Psalter  aa<i  the  four 
Gospels  in  Coptic  and  Arabic.  The  inhabitants  <H  a  porticm 
of  Western  Africa  have  received  a  part  of  the  Scriptures  in 
the  Butlom  dialect ;  the  abwigines  of  Northern  Africa,  a 
translation  of  the  Gospels  and  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the 
Berber ;  some  of  the  tribes  of  Southern  Africa  the  Gospels 
in  the  Namacqua  dialect,  besides  versions  in  Uie  Caffre  and 
Sichuana.  At  Labrador  the  New  Testament  and  Psalms 
have  been  translated  into  the  Esquimaux  language,  and 
the  New  Testament  and  the  book  of  Genesis  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Greenland. 

The  principal  translations  of  |the  Scriptures  now  canying 
on  trader  the  auspices,  and  with  the  aid  of  this  societ;^!  — 
in  the  languages  of  Europe,  the  Breton  and  Catalonian ;  of 
Ana,  the  Persian,  the  Curdiah,  the  Ararat- Armenian,  and 
various  dialects  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan ;  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  the  Tahitian.  Raratogna,  Tonga,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  New  Zealand;  of  America,  the  Chippeway,  the 
Peruvian,  the  Aimara,  the  Mexican,  the  Misteca,  the  Ta- 
lasco,  and  Esquimaux ;  and  of  Africa,  the  Namacqua^  the 
Caffre,  and  the  Sichuana. 

Translations  have  been  commenced  in  the  following  lan- 
guages or  dialects,  but  of  the  completion  or  pubUoatKa  of 
these  there  is  no  immediate  prospect : — 

Arawack  (South  American  Indian);  Ossitinian,  and 
Wotiak,  bj  the  Russian  Bible  SocieQF ;  Bugis,  Macassar, 
Maldivian,  and  Rakbeng,  hjr  the  lata  I^.  Leyden,  aided  by 
the  CaleutU  Bible  SocieQr. 

^  the  Serampore  mistionariet. — Bhojpooree,  Budri- 
naihee,  Baloehee^  Bundelkhundee.  Huriyana,  Joypore,  Mu- 
oipoora  Koonkee,  Tripoora  Koonkee,  KousoulaB,  Kucba- 
ree.  Kutch,  Hithilee^  Oodoypme,  Sindhoo,  and  Southern 
Sindhoo. 

The  Russian  Bible  Society  had  undertaken  the  printing 
of  the  Scriptures  in  twenty-seven  different  languages  previ- 
ous to  ita  suspension ;  and  before  that  event  took  place  it 
had  been  the  means  of  difiTusing,  for  the  first  time,  861,105 
copies  of  entire  Bibles  and  Testaments,  or  separate  books 
thereof,  amongst  the  natives  of  that  empire.  The  Protestant 
Bible  Society  of  St  Peteisburg  is  ptursuing  its  course  with 
energy,  though  on  a  more  contracted  scale  than  its  prede- 
cessor did.  I>unng  the  years  1833-34  it  distributed  16,908 
copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

Tfae  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Societv,  wlueh  has  branches  at 
Ifalacca,  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  Benares,  and  Cawnpore, 
has  put  forth  the  following  versions  and  editions :— Cinga- 
lese New  Testament,  Armenian  Bible,  Malay  (Roman  cha- 
racter) Bible  and  Genesis,  Malay  (Arabic  character)  Bible 
and  Genesis,  Hindoostanee  (Nagree  character)  New  Testa- 
ment and  GFospels,  Bengalee  Gospels  and  New  Testament, 
Tamul  Genesis  and  New  Testament,  Hindoostanee  fiospeU 
and  Acts.  New  Testament,  Pentateuch,  and  Old  Tesfrunent ; 
Teloo^oo  Testament.  Hindoostanee  and  English  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  Bengalee  and  English  Grospels  of  St.  Mattben 
and  St.  John,  Acts  and  Epistles  in  Bengalee. 

The  Colombo  Auxiliary  Society,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
has  printed  the  Cingalese  Testament,  Gospels  of  St  Matthew 
and  St  Mark.  Genesis,  Fbalms,  Proverbs,  and  Bible;  and 
Indo- Portuguese  PsalniK. 

Tlie  bible  societies  are  still  pioiecutinft  widi  unrelM^ 


activity,  their  olqiect  of  oirculating  copies  of  the  anod 
writings  among  men  *  of  every  nation  under  heaven.' 

The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  distri- 
butes about  85.000  Bibles,  and  75,000  TesUtments  annn- 
ally ;  and  it  appears  that  at  a  special  general  meeting  of 
the  society,  held  February  10, 1H34,  a  separ^  oomnittee 
was  appointed  for  tiie  purpose  of  superioteinling  the  publuur- 
tion,  and  more  effectively  promoting  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  foreign  languages.  Besides  this,  there  are 
other  societies  through  whose  ^eans  the  Scriptures  are  dis- 
tributed, but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  last-mentioned 
society,  which  is  by.  many  considered  as  possessing  equal 
claims  on  public  support  as  the  Bible  Society,  although  its 
operations  are  not  exclusively  directed  to  the  circulation  o' 
the  Scriptures ;  and  it  was  in  conse|[)uenoe  ^  its  alleged  in 
Jifference  to  this  object  that  the  Brinsh  and  Focdgn  BiUa 
Society  was  called  into  existence. 

(Owen's  Bistorjf  <^  the  Bibie  Society;  It«pott»  t^the 
BriHth  and  Foretgn  Bible  Sodsty.) 

BIBUaGRAPHY.  The  term  B^Xtoypofta  w  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  ugnify  only  the  writing  or  transcrip- 
tion of  books ;  and  a  bibliographer  (Btf^toypafoc)  witb 
them  was  a  writer  of  books,  in  the  sense  of  a  copyist 
The  French  term  BibliograpAie  was  long  used  to  sig- 
nify only  an  acquaintance  with  antient  writings  and  wiui 
the  art  of  decipnering  them.  It  is  so  explained,  for  in 
stance,  in  the  edition  of  Richekt's  JHetionary,  published 
in  1733.  The  term  bibHograf^  (bibliographer)  is  not  in 
Richelet  It  is  given,  however,  in  the  Bncychpidie  (Paris, 
1751);  but  both  it  and  Ubliographie  are  still  explained 
only  in  the  sense  that  haa  been  just  noticed.  In  the  Dic- 
itiinnaife  de  TrtvouXt  published  in  1 752,  we  find  it  stated 
that  a  iHbliographer  is  a  decipherer  of  antient  manuscripts, 
vith  the  adduion,  that  now-a-days  the  name  is  given  spe- 
cially to  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  books 
and  their  edititais,  and  who  make  catalogues  of  them. 
Accordingly,  in  1763,  De  Bute  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  well-known  work  on  the  knowledge  of  rare  and  sin- 
gular books,  under  the  tide  of  BibiiografMa  Jnttruetive, 
In  his  preface  he  employs  the  term  as  if  the  acceptation 
which  it  bears  in  his  title-page  had  become  familiar.  In 
subsequent  editions  of  the  EiKy^tm^e  (for  instance  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  tfae  Lausanne  edition,  printed  in  1 778)  q 
new  article  appears  on  the  term  biHiograpfne,  which  con- 
sists merely  of  a  notice  of  this  book  of  he  Bure's.  The 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  used  by  De  Burs  is  now,  we 
believe,  the  only  sense  in  which  it  is  used  by  French  writers, 
some  of  whom,  however,  have  of  late  emploved  the  term 
bibUohgU  as  its  substitute.  We  doubt  whewer  the  Eng- 
lish term  bibliography,  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
SVemdi.  has  ever  had  any  other  tiwn  this  si^fioation  sinee 
its  first  appeanuKe  in  the  language ;  although  in  Johnson's 
Dictitmaty,  published  in  1755.  a  bibUogtapher  is  oqilained 
as  meaning  both  *  A  man  skilled  in  literary  history,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  books,'  and  '  a  transcriber.'  No  authori^ 
is  quoted  for  either  use  of  the  word.  In  the  later  editions 
of  Johnson,  the  terra  bibliqgraphy  is  inserted,  and  stated  to 
mean  *  The  science  of  a  bibliographer ;'  and  a  bibliographer 
is  defined  to  be  merely  *  A  man  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of 
books.' 

Bibliography  may  be  d^ned  to  be  the  science  of  books 
regarded  simply  as  such.  Thus  limited,  it  excludes  all 
consideratiMi  either  of  the  literary  merits  of  a  work,  or  of 
the  importance  or  interest  of  the  subjects  which  the  autiior 
treats  of,  or  of  the  truth  or  value  of  his  statements,  opinions, 
or  ^peculations.  It  compr^nds  the  fBcts--of  die  subjeet 
and  class  of  the  worit.  of  its  authon^ip  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, of  the  number  of  editions  it  has  passed  through,  ai  the 
printer  and  puUisher  of  each,  and  of  its  date  in  respect  both 
of  time  and  place,  of  the  form  or  size  (that  is,  the  manner 
in  which  the  sheets  are  folded,  and  also  the  size  of  tfae  sheet, 
for  the  old  folios  are  often  small,  such  as  some  old  editions  ot 
Bale),  the  quality  of  the  paper,  the  number  of  pages,  the 
typographical  character,  the  number  and  description  of  the 
plutes,  the  comparative  completeness,  correctness,  and 
rarity,  and  all  oA  ti  external  peculiarities  or  distinctions,  of 
each  edition.  It  is  common  to  include  nany  other  things 
as  parts  of  bibliography,  such  as  a  knowledge  of  the  histary, 
and  even  of  the  pro*,  esses,  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  book- 
binding, as  well  as  of  the  written  characters  of  diffinent 
ages.  But  to  give  such  an  extenHon  to  the  sdenee  is  to 
iMve  it  without  any  limits  whatever.  If  the  knowledge  ol 
ihn  art  of  deciphering  written  ^bunrtoa^t^  jMtHi«f,;>  cs 
Digitized  by 
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held  10  be  a  part  of  bibliogr^by,  then  th«  bibliographer 
must  be  a  universal  linguist,  in  so  hr  ai  .east  as  respects 
the  alphabetaof  all  lai^uasM.  If  biblicgtmphy,  again,  is 
10  innlude  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  printing  and  book- 
biadiog,  yrhj  not  also  of  those  of  th«  making  of  paper, 
parohment,  papyrus,  and  all  other  sabstonees  that  hare 
ever  been  useo'fbr  printing  or  writing  upon,  and  of  the 
coiDposition  and  manufacture  of  inks  and  all  other  pig- 
ments? In  this  way  bibliography  would  include  no  incon- 
siderable portion  both  of  ^emistry  and  botany.  On  the 
same  principle  tfae  bibliographer  m^ht  be  required  to  have 
a  knowledge  of  everything  appeitainuig  to  the  arta  of  cutting 
letters  in  wood  and  stone. 

Although  bibliography,  in  the  sense  to  which  it  is  now 
rotiRned,  is  a  very  modem  term,  the  science  of  the  know- 
ledge of  books  in  regard  to  their  authora.  suttjects,  editions, 
and  history,  must  have  been  cultivated  from  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  4ie  history  vi  Uterataro.  Indeed  on  ac- 
quamtanee  with  juoh  matters  is  to  a  great  degree  implied 
m  a  general  knowledge  of  literature,  such  as  must  have 
been  possessed  by  many  persons  in  every  age  of  dvUization 
and  learning.  But  the  study  must  have  been  more  syste- 
matically puraaed,  even  in  the  antient  world,  by  thoae 
whose  business  it  was  to  arrange  and  take  charge  of  lai^e 
libraries,  of  which  we  know  that  many,  both  public  and 
private,  existed  in  Greece,  in  Egypt,  at  least  under  the 
Ptolemies,  in  Italy,  and  in  other  countries.  The  principal 
booksellers  of  those  days  must  also  have  been  more  or  less 
conversant  with  what  we  now  call  the  science  of  biblit^raphy. 
We  believe,  however,  that  no  professed  treatise  upon  the 
subject,  or  upon  any  part  of  it,  has  either  come  down  to  us 
from  antiquity,  or  is  anywhere  mentioned  among  the  now 
lost  poductions  either  of  Greek  or  Roman  learning. 

It  is  only  since  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  conse- 
quent extraordinary  multiplication  of  books,  that  bibliography 
has,  properly  nteaking,  assumed  the  form  of  a  science,  and 
been  developea  in  it^  principles  and  details  in  systematic 
works. 

In  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  France,  and  also  in  our  own 
country,  works  in  all  the  departments  of  bibliography  have, 
within  the  last  three  centuries,  been  produced  in  such 
numbers  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  their  titles  would 
make  a  bulky  volume.  We  can  here  notice  only  a  very 
few  of  the  most  important,  and  that  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  different  branches  into  which  the  subject 
mav  be  divided. 

"the  most  numerous  class  of  bibliographical  works  are 
lists  <v  catalogues  of  books ;  but  these  are  of  various  descrip- 
tiona.  Even  booksellers*  catalogues  are  to  included 
under  this  bead ;  such  catalogues  are  collected  and  prized 
by  bibliographera,  as  in  many  eases  affording  evidence  both 
of  the  prices  books  and  of  the  existence  of  particular 
editions  and  copies.  Some  of  them,  from  the  superior  rarity 
of  the  articles  which  they  include,  or  from  bibliographical 
notices  vrith  which  they  are  interspersed,  have  a  much 
higher  value.  The  BMiotheea  Anglo- Poetica,  for  instance, 
published  in  1815  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  is  perhaps 
the  fullest  list  that  exists  of  the  earlier  and  rarer  productions 
of  English  poetry,  of  many  of  which  it  also  contains  in- 
teresting bibliographical  descriptions.  Under  the  same 
head  may  be  mentioned  such  publications  as  Reed's  '  Biblio- 
theca  Nova  Legum  Anglin'  (1809).  and  other  catalogues  of 
lav-bookaellert,  in  which  legal  wwlu  are  elaasified  accwd- 
ing  to  their  lubjeots.  Among  the  most  valuable  sale  cata- 
logues, howBVW,  are  some  or  those  of  the  libratioa  of  indi- 
vidual collectors ;  auch.  for  example,  as  that  of  the  late  Mr. 
Roscoe  (prepared  by  himselO  and  published  in  1616,  and 
more  recently  those  of  the  libraries  of  Dr.  Parr  (1827)  and 
of  Mr.  Heber  (1834).  Among  the  older  English  catalogues 
of  the  libraries  of  private  individuals,  one  of  the  scarcest  is 
that  of  tixe  large  library  of  Mr.  Thomas  Rawlinson.  which 
was  dispersed  by  auction  in  1722.  This  catalogue  was  jpub- 
blished  in  parts,  and  is  rarely  to  be  found  complete.  Raw- 
lioson  is  the  person  satirized  under  the  name  of  Tom  Folio, 
in  the  ISSth  number  of  the  'Tatler.'  Some  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  foreign  catalogues  of  this  description  are 
those  of  the  libraries  of  M.  Cistemay  du  Fay  (8vo.  1725),  of 
the  Comte  de  Horn  (8to,  i:r2tl),  of  the  AVb6  Charles 
d'Orl£ans  do  Rotiudio  (Svo.  1 746),  and  of  H.  Claude  Gros 
de  Boze  (6vo.  1 783),  all  (trepared  hy  the  Parisian  bookseller, 
Gabriel  Mamn.  There  is  another  catalogue  of  the  library 
of  M.  de  Boze,  prmtod  under  his  own  care  at  Ae  royaJ  press 
in  tunll  fi^  in  I745»  wnieh  ii  of  extreme  rarity,  only  flftr 


copies,  it  is  said,  having  been  thrown  off.  De  Bore  itatei 
that  a  single  copy  has  been  sold  for  nearly  240  Uvtbi.  Id 
all  these  catalogues  of  Martin's  the  books  an  anuged  ■ 
classes  aoooiding  to  a  scheme  of  bis  own  contrhrtnee,  ud 
an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  authon  ii 
given  at  the  end.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  eompH- 
honsive  and  valuable  catalogue  thus  digested  that  his  em 
been  published  is  that  entitled  the'  Bibhotheca  Banaviaiu,' 
7  vols.  4to.  Leipzig,  1748-17S6,  being  a  catalogue  of  the 
library  of  the  Count  de  Bunau,  drawn  up  by  hit  hbnriao, 
Jo.  Mich.  Franck.  The  divisions  and  subdivision!  ia  thii 
catal<^ue  are  much  more  numerous  than  those  in  Mutiui 
system.  The  work,  has  the  highest  ohaiacter  wxnej, 
so  far  as  it  goes ;  bat  unfortunately  it  has  new  been  con- 
pleted. 

Some  CatabgUM  Rtitoruiit  (aa  catalogues  in  which  tba 
boolu  are  thns  disposed  into  dasaes  acctvdii^  to  thdr  ub- 
jeets  are  called  by  the  French)  have  also  been  printed  d 
public  libraries.  The  greatest  work  of  Uiis  description  ii 
probably  that  of  the  French '  Bibliotheque  Royil,'  b^pui 
in  1739,  and  finished  in  tenvdames  folio  in  1753.  Tbii 
catalogue  consists  of  two  parts,  one  of  the  printed  boiAs, 
and  another  of  the  manuscripts.  The  former  was  originillT 
superintended  by  the  Abb^  Sallier  and  Boudot,  the  other 
by  Anicet  Mellot.  The  most  complete  catal<^;uc  of  tbii 
description  in  existence  is  understood  to  be  that  the 
library  of  the  university  of  (3ottingen,  but  it  has  not  been 
printed.  (See  an  account  of  this  Catalogue  in  the  Quarter^ 
Journal  of  Education,  No.  IV.)  Tltebest  specimen  ofa 
Catalogue  Raitonni  that  we  know  of  any  of  the  more 
considerable  public  collections  of  this  couotry,  is  that  of 
the  litMTary  of  Htm  wriurs  to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,  pub- 
lished in  one  volume  quarto  in  1805.  The  eatabguei  cl 
the  libraries  of  some  meohanies'  institutes  and  other  prime 
assodations  have  more  recently  been  publitihed  upon  a  una* 
lar  plan.  It  is  to  be  olnerved  that  a  Catatogw  BaitmU 
implies  something  more  than  a  distribution  of  the  booki 
into  BO  many  distinct  alphabets,  severally  headed  Tbedogf. 
History,  Voyages  and  Travels,  Novels  and  Romaneei, 
Poetry,  Medicine,  Law,  &c.,  aa  we  find  done  even  in  tmj 
catalogues  of  circulating  libraries,  and  bookselten'  and  aoc* 
tioneers'  sale  catalogues.  In  a  Catalogue  Raitonm.  pro- 
perly so  called,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  titles  ii 
entirely  dispensed  with,  its  place  being  supplied  by  v 
index  at  the  end ;  and  every  work  is  set  down  in  the  orur 
pointed  out  by  its  subject,  the  ground  over  which  tin 
author's  researches  or  speculations  extend  beiDg  at  ibi 
same  time  indicated  as  diatincUy  and  folly  as  possible,  aot 
only  by  the  transcription  of  tiM  title-p>^,  bat,  when  oeetc 
aary,  nj  an  abstract  €i  the  contents.  This  is  especiaU;  doM 
iu  the  case  of  publications  ^t  consist  of  coDaeliani  « 
treatises. 

There  are  printed  catalogues  of  most  of  the  public  cd* 
lections  of  booka  in  this  country  ;  but,  with  the  exeeplioDi 
just  mentioned,  they  are  all,  we  believe,  merely  alphabeti 
of  titles,  and  even  as  such  few  of  them  have  been  veryeare- 
fully  drawn  up.  One  of  the  most  inaccurate  and  deBcisit 
is  that  of  the  printed  books  in  the  general  library  of  tbi 
British  Museum,  which  was  published  in  1S13-1SI9,  is 
seven  octavo  volumes.  That  of  the  Royal  Library,  Ittelf 
transferred  to  the  same  depository  (five  volumes  folio,  betidtl 
a  catalogue  of  maps,  prints,  &c.,  in  one  volnme,  ieS0-1839}i 
has  been  prepared  with  much  greater  care.  There  areibi 
excellent  prmted  catalogues  of  the  Harleian,  CMmio, 
Lansdowne,  Sloan,  and  Birch  Manuscripts,  all  pmemd  ii 
tiiia  extensive  national  collection.  The  only  catalogue*  a 
the  Burney.  the  (3o1e,  the  Mitchell,  the  Egertoo,  and  nw 
other  collections  also  there,  are  still  unprinted.  Of  tk 
Bodleian  Library  no  catalogue  faas  been  printed  since  thil 
which  appeared  in  tiro  volumes  folio  in  1 738 ;  nor  toy » 
the  libraiy  of  Sion  College  since  that  published  in  om 
volume  folio  in  1724;  although  the  increase  since  thai 
dates  of  both  collections  must  have  been  very  gre^  W< 
are  not  aware  that  there  is  a  printed  catalogue  of  any  oM 
of  the  Cambridge  libraries,  except  one  of  thatofSt  Cat*^ 
rine's  Hall,  printed  in  1771,  and  another  of  the  iViM 
Manuscripts  in  the  library  of  (^rpus  Christi  College,  printed 
in  1^77.  In  Scotland  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  Ua- 
versity  of  Glasgow  was  published  in  one  volume  f*^* 
1 79 1 .  It  was  drawn  up  under  the  superintendeaee  of  Mr* 
Ardtur,  Professor  of  Moral  Phibsopn;^  and  is  one  of  Iw 
moat  correct  catalogues  ever  printed.  Tbe  ezanple  of  us 
Univeraity  of  Glasiov  has  ^^]^^|(^'"'**'^  ^ 
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Univenity  of  St  Andrews'  -  the  catalogue  of  the  St.  An- 
dnws'  Library  appeared,  alao  in  one  Tolume  fidio.  in  1826. 
No  catalofoie,  ve  believe,  has  ever  been  printed  of  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  or  of  either  that  of  King's 
Cfriiege,  or  that  of  Mariach^  College,  Aberdeen.  Of  tiie 
library  belonging  to  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh, 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  collection  in  Scotland, 
a  cdtali^e,  <^wn  up  by  the  learned  Thomas  Ruddiman, 
who  was  librarian  for  some  years,  was  published  in  1742  in 
(Aio ;  and  to  this  several  supplementary  volumes  have  since 
been  added. 

A  higher  description  of  catalogues  are  those  not  of  par- 
ticular coUectiona,  but  of  books  generally,  or  of  certain 
classes  of  books,  arranged  in  reference  either  to  their  sub- 
jects, their  dates,  their  authors,  or  their  titles. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  made  to  present  in  this  way 
wlutt  w«  m«r  call  a  complete  survenr  of  printed  literature 
was  that  of  Conrad  Gesner,  in  his  '  BiUiotheea  Ijniversalis,' 
pnbtiihed  in  «ie  volume  folio  in  1565.  In  this  catalogue 
the  works  are  arranged  according  to  the  names  of  the  au- 
Uxn;  but  although  designated  an  universal  library,  it  is 
omfined  to  books  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  lan- 
guages, which,  although  comprehending  by  far  the  greater 
part,  did  not  even  then  include  the  whole  of  literature. 
Gesner,  however,  remains  to  the  present  day  without  any 
successor  in  his  vast  enterprise.  No  subsequent  work  has 
appeared  professing  to  survey  in  the  same  manner  the  whole 
field  of  existing  literature.  The  nearest  approach  that  has 
been  made  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  '  Bibliotbeca 
Britannica'  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Watt  of  Glasgow,  four 
voU.  4to.  Edin.  1824.  This  is  a  most  elaborate,  meritorious, 
and  usefid  work ;  but,  as  its  title  indicates,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  aiming  at  completeness  only  in  regard  to  English 
works ;  those  which  it  notices  in  other  languages,  although 
aim  amounting  to  a  very  large  number,  being  professedly 
only  a  selection.  Owing  also  to  the  residence  of  the  author 
in  a  remote  provincial  town,  where  he  was  precluded  from 
access  to  many  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  information, 
his  work  is  neither  so  full  nor  so  correct  as  with  better  op- 
portunities it  might  have  been  made ;  and  some  additional 
inaccuracies  have  crept  into  it  from  his  not  having  lived  to 
we  it  through  the  press.  With  all  these  drawbacks,  how- 
ever, it  is  still  an  extraordinary  monument  of  industry,  and 
a  help  to  the  student  of  very  great  value.  It  consists  of  two 
parts,  in  the  first  of  which  the  books  are  arranged  according 
to  the  names  of  the  authms,  and  in  the  second  according 
to  their  subjects. , 

In  a  few  cases  attempts  have  been  made  to  present 
catalogues  d  all  the  works  written  in  some  single  lan- 
guage, or  by  the  authors  of  some  single  country.  As  ex- 
amples of  catalwues  of  this  description  may  be  mentioned 
the  '  lUustrium  Majoris  Britaimia  Scriptorum  Summarium' 
of  John  Bale,  first  published  in  1458  (for  an  account  of 
which  see  Bale)  ;  the  '  De  Academiis  et  Illustnbus  An- 
glite  Scriptoribus'  of  John  Pits,  the  first  volume  of  which 
(the  only  one  ever  published)  appeared  at  Paris  in  4to.  in 
1619;  the  '  BibUotneca  Britannico-Hibemica'  of  Bishop 
Tanner,  folio.  1748;  the  'Bibliotbeca  Belgica'  of  John 
Francis  Foppens.  2  vols.  4to.  1739;  and  the  'Bibliotbeca 
Hispano.  Nova  et  Vetus,*  4  vols,  folio,  1672  and  1696,  of 
Nicholas  Antonio.  Under  this  head  also  may  be  men- 
tBMied  the  several  admirable  vnks  of  John  Albert  Fa- 
bricius,  entitled  the  *  Bibliotbeca  Latina,'  2  vols.  4to. ;  the 
'  BibUotheea  MediB  et  Infime  LatinitftUs,'  6  vols.  4to.; 
and  the  *  Bibliotbeca  Grtsca,'  the  second  edition  of  which, 
by  Harles,  published  at  Hambunth  in  1790-1809,  is  in  12 
volumes,  4to.  To  these  may  be  added,  as  works  of  the  same 
class,  but  of  very  inferior  character,  l>r.  Harwood  s  '  View 
of  the  Principal  Editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Classics,' 
Svo.  1775,  and  Dr.  Dibdin's  'Introduction  to  a  Knowledge 
of  rare  and  valuable  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Classics,'  which  was  first  published  in  1802,  and  has  been 
since  several  times  reprinted. 

A  much  more  numerous  class  of  catalogues  are  those  of 
all  the  books  written  either  in  some  one  language,  or  in  all 
languages,  upon  a  particular  department  of  knowledge. 
Thus  we  have  the  '  Btt>liotheca  Tfaeokwica,'  the  *  Bibliotbeca 
Juridica.*  the  *  BiUntheca  Philoaopbica,'  and  the  '  Biblio- 
tbeca Medica,'  of  Kartin  Lipenms,  or  tlie  whole  collected 
in  six  volumes,  folio,  under  Uie  title  of  *  Bibhotheca  Realis.' 
To  the  *  Bibliotbeca  Juridica'  valuable  supplements  were 
added  by  Scholt  in  1775  and  by  Seckenberg  in  1789,  which 
have  increased  the  work  to  four  volumes  folio.  One  of 


the  vwy  b«st  of  this  class  of  works  is  the  great  Frendi 
work  by  die  Pire  Le  Long,  entitled  '  Biblioth^ne  His- 
torique  de  la  TVanoe,*  an  account  of  wmrka  both  printed  and 
manuscript  on  French  history,  the  last  edition  of  which, 
published  at  Paris  in  1768-78,  is  in  Ave  volumes  folio.  The 
*  Bibliotbeca  Historica'  of  Meusel,  published  at  Leipzig  in 
1782-1804,  in  22  volumes,  8vo.,  is  much  more  extensira  in 
its  design,  comprehending  both  historical  and  geographical 
works  relating  to  all  countries  and  in  all  languages.  Other 
works  of  this  class  are  the  '  BibUotheea  Magna  Rabbiniea* 
of  Julius  BartolocciuB,  4  vols.  fol.  Rome.  1675,  with  the 
supplement  of  C.  J.  Imbonatus,  fol.  Rome,  1694;  the 
'  Scriptorum  Ecclesiasticomm  Historia  Literaria'  of  Cave, 
2  vols.  fol.  Oxford,  1740;  Luke  Wadding's  '  Scriptores 
Ordinis  Minorum,'  foh  Rome,  )650  (a  highly-esteemed  and 
scarce  work);  Ribudeneira's  'Bibliotbeca  Scriptorum  So* 
eietatis  Jesu,'  fol.  Rone,  1676 ;  Le  Long's  *  BibUotheea 
Sacia*  (an  account  of  the  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  versions  of  them  in  various  languages),  S  vols.  fol. 
Par.,  1723 ;  Humphrey  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  Saxon 
Writers  and  thetr  Works,  forming  the  second  volume  of 
Hickes's  *  Thesaurus  Linguarum  Septentrionalium ;'  the  edi- 
tion of  the  work  of  Van  dor  Ijnden,  '  De  Scriptis  Medicis,' 
published  by  G.  A.  Mercklio  in  4to.  at  Nuremberg  in  1686 
under  the  title  of '  Lindenius  Renovatus ;'  the  *  Bibliotbeca 
Scriptorum  Veterum  et  Recentiorum'  of  J.  J.  Manget,  4  vols, 
fol.  Geneva,  1731 ;  the  excellent  catalogue, of  uie  writers 
'  De  Morbis  Venereis'  in  the  second  volume  of  Astruc's 
treatise  on  that  subject  [see  Astruc]  ;  tho  '  Bibliotbeca 
Mathematica' of  Murhard,  5  vols.  8vo.  Leipz.  1797-1805; 
the  '  Bibliographie  Astronomique'  of  La  Land,  4to.  Paris, 
1803  ;  the  'Biblioth^ue  des  Voyages'  of  Boucher  de  la 
Richarderie,  6  vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1608;  Bridgman's  'Legal 
Bibliosraphy,*  8vo.  1807;  the  '  English  Tofkt^apher,'  oy 
Dr.  Richara  RawUnson,  8vo.  1720;  and  the  '  BtbUographi- 
cal  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English  To- 
pography,' by  Mr.  Upcott,  3  vols.  evo.  1818,  one  of  the 
most  accurate  of  this  description  of  publications. 

Another  subdivision  of  this  class  of  bibliographical  works 
consists  of  catalogues  of  all  such  books  as  have  been  pub- 
lished up  to  a  certain  date  posterior  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  or  of  those  that  have  appeared  in  some  particular 
age,  or  that  have  issued  iVoro  some  particular  press.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  are  Maitlaire's  '  Annates  Ty- 
pographies ah  artis  invents  origine,'  5  vols.  4to.,  of  which 
the  first  was  publidied  in  1 7 1 9  at  the  Hague,  and  the  last 
at  London  in  1741  (to  this  should  be  added  the  supplement 
by  Denis,  2  vols.  4to.  Vienna,  1789);  Panzer's  'Annaloi 
Typographies  ah  artit  invents  origine,*  1 1  vols.  4to.  Nn- 
rembei^,  1793-1803,  in  whidi  wont,  founded  upon  the 
preceding,  the  list  of  books  is  brought  down  to  the  yeai 
1536;  Ames's  '  Typographical  Antiquities,  being  an  His 
torical  Account  of  Printing  in  England  from  1471  to  1600' 
[see  Ahbs]  ;  Maittaire's  '  Historia  Stephanorum,'  2  vols. 
8vo.  London,  1 709  ;  Maittaire's  '  Historia  TypographoruUk 
Aliquot  Parisienium,' 2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1717;  and  Re 
nouard's  *  Annales  de  I'lmprimerie  des  Aide,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris,  1803. 

To  these  works  are  to  be  added  manv  others,  which  pro- 
ceed upon  a  principle  of  selection.  Such  are  the  following  • 
A.Beyer*s '  Hemoris  Hirtorico-critics  LibrorumRariorum,' 
8vo.  Dresd.  et  Leipz.  1734 ;  J.  V<^'b  *  Catalt^s  Historico- 
Criticua  Libiorum  Rariomm,"  Svo.  Hamb.  1753,  and  again, 
improved,  in  1793;  S.  Sngd's  '  Bibliotfaeca  Selectisaima. 
seu  Catalcgus  Librorum  in  omni  genere  scientiarum  raris- 
simorum.  cum  notis  bibliographicis,  Svo.  Bern.  1743;  D, 
Clement's  '  Biblioth^qu^Curieuse,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonn£ 
des  Livres  rares  et  dimciles  k  trouver,'  9  vols.  4to.  Gottingen, 
1750-60.  This  extensive  work,  in  which  the  titles  of  the 
books  are  arranged  alphabetically,  comes  down  onlv  to  the 
letter  H,  having  been  stopped  at  that  point  by  the  aeath  of 
the  author.  De  Bure's '  Bibliograpbie  Instructive,  ou  Traite 
de  la  Connoissance  des  Livres  Rares  et  Singuliers,  con- 
tenant  un  Catalogue  Raisonn^  de  la  plus  grande  partie 
de  ces  livres  prtcieux  qui  ont  paru  successivement  dans 
la  R^publique  des  Lettres,  depuis  I'lnvenlion  de  I'lm- 
primerie,' 7  vols.  Bvo.  Paris,  1763-68.  In  17ii9  the  author 
published  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  Louis  Jean  Gaignat, 
m  2  vols.  Svo.,  under  the  title  of  a  supplement  to  his 
'Bibliograpbie;'  and  in  1789  a  tenth  volume  was  added 
to  the  work,  being  an  ind»».  to  the  anonymous  boAM 
mentioned  in  it,  which  Were  net  included  in  theioriginal 
index.  Of  the  original  sc9ti)KiatfiAia|M^3(Q(dw  l£uce^• 
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pied  witQ  taeOiOfty,  the  second  with  jurisprudence  and  the 
sciences  and  arts,  the  third  and  fourth  with  the  belles 
lettres,  the  fifth  and  sixth  with  history,  and  the  last  with  a 
general  index  to  the  whole,  in  which  the  books  are  classed 
according  to  the  names  of  the  authors.  Probably  no  publi- 
cation has  contributed  so  muoh  to  make  tlic  study  of  bib- 
Itograpfay  popular  as  this  elegant  and  judicious  perierm- 
anoe.  Even  at  the  present  day  it  may  he  recommended  as 
the  most  attractive  manual  of  bibliographical  knowledge 
that  has  yet  been  produced.  Notwithstanding  considerable 
deficiencies,  and  also  some  inaccuracies,  the  student  will 
ooUect  from  it,  more  readily  than  from  any  other  source,  a 
knowledge  of  the  titles  and  best  editions  drntat,  not  only 
of  the  rarest  hut  also  of  the  most  impwtant  works  that  had 
'ssued  from  the  press  up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance.  It  is 
astonishing  what  an  extent  of  ground  the  author  contrives  to 
go  over  in  nis  limited  space.  The  articles  which  he  describes 
amount  to  above  6000  in  number;  and,  in  regard  to  many 
of  them,  very  ample  details  are  given.  The  account  of  the 
famous  American  collections  of  De  Bry,  for  instance,  extends 
to  120  pages.  Osmont's  '  Dictionnaire  T^graphique,  His- 
torique,  et  Critique,  des  Livres  rares,  estun^  et  recherche 
en  tous  genres,'  2  vols.  6vo.  Paris,  1768;  J.  J.  Bawer's 

Bibliotheca  Librorum  Rariorum  Universuis,'  7  vols.  8vo.. 
.770-91;  F.  X.  Laire's  '  Index  Librorum  ah  Inventa  Typo- 
graphia  ad  annum  1600,  cum  notis,'  2  vols.  8vo.  1791 ;  Dr. 
Adam  Clarke's  *  Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  the  most 
curious  and  useful  books,  In  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
and  other  Eastern  languages,*  G  vols.  12mo.  1803,  with  a 
Sitpplement,  containing  an  account  of  English  translations 
of  the  classics  and  theological  writers,  published  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Bibliographical  Miscellany,'  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  in 
1806;  S.  Santander's  *  Dictionnaire  Bibliograpbique  choisi 
du  Quinzi^me  Sidcle.'  3  vols.  8vo.  1805;  Brunet's  'Manuel 
du  Libraire,  et  de  1' Amateur  des  Livres,'  find  edit.  4  vols. 
8vo.  1814,  a  very  useful  work;  Dibdin's  *  Library  Compa- 
nion,' 2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1824;  Goodhugb's  'English 
Gentleman's  Library  Manual.'  8vo.  1827;  Lowndes's  *  Bi- 
bliographer's Manual  of  En^ish  literaturet  4  vols.  8vo. 
I^don,1834;  Ventomllae's 'French Librarian,'  8to.  1829; 
the '  Bibliotheca  Historica  Selecta*  of  B.  B.  G.  Struvius,  8vo. 
1 705,  and  greatly  augmented  by  C.  G.  Buder,  2  vols.  8vo. 
1740;  the  catalogue  of  the  principal  historical  writers  ap- 
pended to  the  Abw  Lenglet  du  Freanoy's  '  M£thode  pour 
<Etudier  I'Histoire,'  6  vols.  4to.  Paris.  1729-40,  or  that  form- 
ing the  second  volume  of  the  English  translation  of  part  of 
the  same  work,  by  Dr.  Richard  Rawlinson,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lon- 
don, 1730;  Archbishop  Nicolson's  'Historical  Libraries  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,'  4to.  1776;  the  'Lettres 
sur  la  Profession  d'Avocat,  et  Biblioth^ue  choisi  des  Livres 
de  Droit,'  of  M.  Camus ;  the  catalogue  of  works  relating  to 
natural  philosophy  and  the  mechanical  arts,  annexed  to  the 

ate  Dr.  Young's '  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy ;'  the  late 
Dr.  Mason  Good's  *  Study  of  Medieine,*  fi  yolt.  8vo.  1829 ; 
A.  BaiUet's  '  Jugemens  des  Savans  sur  les  Principaux  Ou- 
vrages  des  Auteurs,'  augment^  par  M.  de  la  Monnoye, 
8  vols.  4to.  Amsterdam,  1724;  Sir  Thomas  Pope  Blount's 
'Censura  Celebriorum  Auctorum,*  fol.  London,  1690;  the 
*Ceiuura  Literaria,'  of  Sir  Egerton  Bridges,  10  vols.  8vo. 
1 805-09 ;  Hartshitfne's  '  Book  Rarities  in  the  University  of 
Cambrid)Rt,'  Svo.  London,  1 829.  Under  this  head  also  may 
be  noticed  the  learned  and  admirable  work  of  D.  G.  Morhof, 
entitled  '  PoIyhistor.Literarius,  Pbilosophicus,  et  Practicus,' 
first  published  in  1688,  hut  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  2  vols.  4to.  1 747 ;  and  the  very  erudite 
and  elaborate  *  Onomastioon  Literarium '  of  C.  6.  Sax,  or 
Saxius  published  at  Utrecht,  in.7  vols.  Svo.  from  1759  to 
1 790.  with  a  supplementary  volume  which  appeared  in  1 803. 

There  is  one  class  of  books,  which,  from  a  peeuhari^  by 
which  they  are  distinguished,  has  frequently  been  treated  by 
itself  in  bibliographiul  works ;  we  mean  the  class  of  boolu 
which  have  not  the  names  of  their  authors  on  the  title- 
page.  In  1690,  Adrien  BatUet  published,  not  a  very  pro- 
found, but  still  a  curious  treatise  upon  books  of  this  descrip- 
tion, under  the  title  of  '  Auteura  Dcguisis  sous  des  noms 
■Strangers,  emprunt^s,  supposes,  feints  k  plaisir,  abr^ges, 
chiQr£s,  renvcrs^s,  retoum^g  ou  cbang^  d'une  longage 
en  une  autre;*  which  was  afterwards  incorporated  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  La  Monnoye's  edition  of  the  '  Jugemens  des 
Savans,'  along  with  many  annotations  and  corrections.  At 
the  end  of  this  dissertation,  which  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
is  given  a  list  of  false  names  assumed  by  authors,  with  their 
mterpretatkn,  as  for  as  known,  which  extends  to  between 


sixty  and  seventy  columns.  A  few  years  before  the  publi- 
cation of  BaiUet's  work,  namely,  in  1674,  Vincent  Placciui 
had  printed  a  small  tract  in  4to.  at  Hambu^,  entitled  '  De 
Scriptis  et  Scriptoribua  Anonymis  atque  Pseudonymis  Syn- 
tagma.* In  1708  this  work  re-appeared  under  the  superin- 
tendcnce  of  tho  indefatigable  Jo.  Alb.  Fabricius,  and  oi 
Mat.  Dreyer,  a  lawyer  of  Hamburg,  enlarged  to  S  vols,  fol 
by  the  insertion  of  much  new  matter,  and  also  \pf  the  addi 
tion  of  th6  following  tracts  upon  the  sane  sdbieot,  whidi 
had  been  previously  printed: — '  De  Nominum  Hutatkme, 
by  F.  Geisler,  1669,  and  again  in  1671 ;  '  Copjectura  ds 
Scriptis  Adeapotis,  PsendepigTaphis,  et  Supposititiis,'  hj 
John  Decker,  1678  and  1686 ;  and  '  Dissertatio  Epistolics 
ad  Placcium,  qua  Anonymoram  et  Pseudonymomih  fu- 
rogo  exhihitur,'  by  Jo.  Mayer.  1689.  To  the  whole  wu 
now  given  the  title  of '  Vincentii  Placoti  Theatrum  Anony- 
morum  et  PseudonymMum.'  To  tbis  should  be  added  the 
Supplement  published  in  1  vol.  folio,  and  also  in  3  vols.  in. 
at  Hamburg,  in  1740,  by  Jo.  Ch.  Mylius,  in  which  is  com- 

Srised  a  reprint  of  tiie  preceding  Supplement,  published  et 
ena  in  1 7 1 1 ,  by  Ch.  Aug.  Neuman,  under  the  title  of  ■  De 
libris  Anonymis  et  Pseudonymis  Sobedtasma,  eompleeleu 
observationes  geoerales,  et  Spicilegium  od  PUcdi  Thes- 
tnim.'  The  meinal  work,  and  tlie  supplement  of  Mylius, 
together  comprehend  between  nine  and  ten  tbousind  trudes. 

But  of  all  the  works  in  this  department  ot  bibliognphjr, 
by  far  the  most  perfect  and  valuable  is  tiie  *  DictioDnaire 
des  Anonymes  et  Pseudonymes '  of  the  late  M.  Barbier,  ad- 
ministrator of  the  private  libraries,  first  of  the  Empsnv 
Napoleon,  and  afterwards  of  Charles  X  of  Fiance.  The 
first  two  volumes  of  the  first  edition  of  ^is  admirable  vork 
appeared  in  1806.  and  were  followed  by  two  more  in  1809. 
The  publication  of  a  second  and  greatly  improved  and  en- 
larged edition  was  commenced  by  the  author  in  18S3,aiid 
completed  by  him  in  3  vols,  in  1824.  about  a  year  before  his 
deatli.  A  supplementary  volume,  which  he  left  nsdjir 
the  press,  has  since  been  published  by  his  son.  TheDi6 
tionary  of  Barbier  is  confined  to  worka  in  the  Fnock  and 
Latin  languages,  but  of  these  it  notice*  betimn  tamtf- 
tbtee  and  twenty-four  thonsaad. 

For  further  iuforaBtion  npon  the  diflbnnt  bnnches  of 
bibliography  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Hone's 
'  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Bibliography,'  2  mii.  8n. 
Lon.  1814;  C.  F.  Achard's '  Cours  de  Bibliogrephie,'  3  toIr. 
Svo.  Marseilles,  1807;  and  the  various  publioationG  of  H. 
G.  Peignot:  'Manuel  Bibliograpbique,'  1800;  'Dicuon- 
naire  de  Bibliologie,'  2  vols.  1802;  '  Repertoire  BiWiogrs- 
pbique  Universel,'  1812;  'Dictionnaire  Critique  et  Bib- 
liograpbique des  principaux  livres  condamn£s  au  fen,' 
2  vols.  Svo.  Paris,  1806  ;  'Repertoire  des  Bibliograpfaies 
Speeiales,  Curieuses,  et  Instructives.'  Svo.  Paris,  1810,  &c. 
M.  Peignot's  scholarship,  however,  is  not  equal  to  his  sell 
and  industrr.  [See  the  articles  Librart  and  Paiinmo.] 
BICEST&R.  BISETTSR.  BIRCESTER,  or  BOIt 
CHESTER,  a  neat  market-town  of  Oxfordshire  54  milei 
N.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  13  miles  N.E.  by  N.  frn 
Oxford,  on  the  road  ftom  Oxford  to  Bnokinmm,  upon 
a  small  rivulet  that  enters  the  CharweU.  at  Iilip.  Son« 
think  the  name  of  tbis  town  is  derived  fnun  the  Bium,  which 
rises  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  others  suppose,  with  VitA, 
that  it  comes  from  Bernwood  Forest,  upon  the  edge  ^ 
which  it  was  antiently  seated.  Bishop  Kennet  says  mat  it 
was  originally  a  walled  town,  though  no  traces  of  the  will 
now  exist,  and  that  it  was  built  somewhere  about  a.d.  640 
by  Birinus,  bishop  of  Caer  Dor.  or  Dwchester,  in  Oxford- 
shire. The  i^ce  was  called  Caer  Birin  fttm  its  foundei 
'  and  this  one  thing  i»  worth  the  observing,*  remarks  Ken- 
net.  '  that  wheresoever  the  Britains  built  a  walled  town, 
they  gave  it  the  name,  first  or  last,  <^  the  word  caer 
which  is  derived  of  the  Hebrew  Air.  and  signiltetti,  in  ^ 
one  and  the  other  luiguage,  a  wall ;  and  wneresoever  the 
Engl^h  coming  in  found  the  word  caer  in  the  name  of  sdj 
town,  they  translated  it  by  the  word  clutter,  or  which 
was  the  same  to  them  as  caer  to  tfao  <^d  Britwns.'  By 
such  a  process,  according  to  Kennet,  the  name  Cser  Binn 
became  Birincestre,  and  then  by  contraotion  Biroester,  ana 
ultimately  Bicester,  as  at  present.  These,  howevM*,  ore  not 
the  only  forms  which  have  been  given  to  the  name :  snd  a 
ctHifirmatian  of  its  connexion  with  Birinus  is  derived  fiom 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  undei^toie  changes  analogous  to 
those  in  the  initial  syllables  of  the  town's  naow.  There  ce^ 
toinly  seems  to  have  been  here  in  the  time  of  Birinus  a 
ftontier  garrison  of  th^Wt^  ^a^^^^^MeidiM. 
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ud  H  is  Ukeljr  dut  it  m^ht  hne  Miunied  hit  name  because 
it  was  built  by  hia  advice  and  assistance  out  of  the  ruins  of 
AlchesCer  add  ChMtertim,  or  because  a  church  was  built 
■ad  endowecl  by  him.  Alchetter,  probably  a  eontntotion  of 
JU  (old)  dwter,  was  a  city  of  a  squar*  fiHnn.  dividad  by 
fimr  streets,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  garrisoned 
pbees  etxistnicted  1^  Flautius  to  secure  the  newly-acquired 
eonntry  after  his  early  triumphs  oTer  the  Britons.  The 
name  '  Alcbester'  is  still  retained  for  the  site  on  which  it 
stood,  and  some  fkint  traces  of  it  ni»  be  discovered  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  ofVioester ;  for,  although 
the  soil  has  lon^  been  under  cultivation,  Roman  coins  and 
fragments  of  building  have  occasionally  been  discovered  in 
excavating. 

The  parish  of  Bicester  is  divided  into  two  districts  or 
townships,  called  King's  End  and  Market  End.  The  old 
towD  t^Birincester,  which  is  b^ved  to  have  been  destroyed 
hy  the  Danes*  stood  xm  the  west  part  or  King's  End; 
tba  other  portion  was  formerly  called  Bury  End,  but  re- 
ceived tta  ftfaaent  natne  from  the  weekly  market  which  was 
granted  in  the  1 9tfa  of  Henry  VL  Hiib  lefdaced  or  super- 
seded a  weekly  market  and  an  annual  fiur,  which  had  been 
granted  at  a  prevlom  period  (1  Rich.  II.)  to  the  village 
of  Bigenball,  which  then  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
King's  End  of  the  town.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (1182). 
Gilbert  Baaaet,  baron  of  Hedtngdon,  founded  at  Bicester  a 
Teligkws  house  for  a  prior  and  eleven  canons  of  the  order  of 
8c  Augustine.  It  was  dedicated  to  St  Eadburg ;  and  was 
valued  at  the  I^ssolutioD  at  1472.  %t.  lOtf.,  acotH^ling  to 
Dugdale.  The  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated 
is  still  jweeervftd  in  St.  Edbui^'s  Well  in  the  vicinity.  This 
well  was  reputed  holy  until  t^  Reformation,  after  which  it 
beoaiBBe  choked  up  through  long  neglect;  but  in  the  dry 
snm—r  of  1666.  the  bead  of  the  spring  was'  opened  and 
deaneed.  when  a  sudden  and  great  sup^y  of  water  gashed 
ftrth.  IWe  was  a  neat  and  much-frequented  walk  leading 
to  it  from  the  priory  and  town.  This  vras  called,  in  a  record 
of  Edward  I..  *  Soynt  Edburg,  bet  grene  wi^,'  and  Via 
Stnetit  Bdimrget  and  is  now  denominated  St.  Edburg's 
Balk.  Thm  were  at  least  seven  English  saiiria  of  this 
name ;  this  one  was  St.  Edburg  of  Ayl^lwy. 

The  enthor  of  the  HUiory  if  dUekester,  near'Burchestmr, 
whioh  was  written  in  1682,  um  forms  an  appendix  to  Bishop 
Ketinet's  book,  apeaka  thus  of  Bieeater  as  it  was  then  : — 

*  It  is  at  this  day  a  very  good  markM  for  all  manner  of 
cattle,  and  well  supplied  wUn  all  kinds  of  trades.  .  .  .  Yet 
in  Biafeer  I  can  obewve  nothing  memorable  but  a  fair  chutdi 
for  the  setting  forth  of  God's  glory,  and  the  ruins  of  an  eld 
abbey,  tiow  the  bouae  of  Sir  Richard  Blunt.'  This  '  &ir 
^nrai '  is  a  neat  and  oommodioua  building*  efoeted  about 
the  year  1400  on  the  aiteef  a  former  atnutum.  It  has  a 
loftr  iqtian  tower,  oontaine  sevnal  fine  mooumoits  and  nlA 
senlptures,  and  has  accommodation  fbr  1200  persons.  The 
living  ia  a  discharged  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  of 
the  annual  value  of  33Iil  The  town  itself  is  neatly  built, 
consisting  diiefly  of  houses  of  medium  sise  and  iqtpearance. 
It  contained  8868  inhabitants  in  1831,  of  whom  1477  were 
females.  The  town  is  noted  for  its  excellent  ale.  Females 
find  occupation  in  making  bone  lace.  It  also  derives  con- 
uderaUe  benefit  from  the  proxiiuity  of  the  Oxford  cao^ ; 
but  its  prosperity  now,  as  formerly,  chiefly  uiaes  from  its 
widl-atteaded  markets  and  cattle-Akira.  The  market  day  is 
on  Friday ;  and  the  foiis  are  held  on  Easter- Friday,  first 
Friday  in  June,  August  5th.  Friday  after  Old  Michaelmas, 
and  two  following  Fridays,  and  um  third  Friday  in  De- 
eomber. 

Tiaere  ia  a  cherilgr-sefaoQi.  in  which  thirty  poor  boys  are 
dotfaed  and  educated.  It  is  sopported  b^  subscriptions,  as- 
siatadby  tiw  dividends  on  1006/.  stock,  given  in  1611  by  Mr. 
Walk«r  in  {nirsuanee  of  his  Other's  intention ;  out  of  this, 
however,  lAL  is  annually  given  to  assi^  Sunday  schools.  A 
aebool  for  girls  has  just  bwn  founded  (1635),  which  is  sup- 
ported by  subacriptioas.  The  school-room,  built  on  pur- 
pose, ii  capable  ef  containing  sixty  giria,  tb»  nnmber  in- 
tended to  be  educated  therein. 

(Bishop  Kennet's  ParockuU  Anti^Mties,  attempted  tm 
the  Hieioiy  of  Ambrotdm,  Bureeiter,  and  other  adjacent 
parts;  Plot's  Natwrai  Hiatojy<^  Osfordthiref  (Soul's 
Camden's  Britanmat  Betrnttes  af  Ungland  and  Woiee, 
Iec.) 

BICETRB,  an  extensive  building,  ckise  to  the  viUage  of 
OentJly,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  now  aaswwii^the  purpow 
«(  •  prison,  an  ho^ital,  and  «  poo^hoalk  It  ii  on  an 


eminence,  about  a  mile  from  the  Barriire  dltalie,  on  the 
south  side  of  Paris,  and  a  htUe  to  the  west  of  the  main  road 
from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau. 

The  site  of  this  edifice  was,  in  the  'reginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century  (id)out  1804)  the  onMorty  cnT  John, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  England,  who  buitt  tuere  a  oastle 
or  residence  ich&teau),  which  bore  from  him  the  name  of 
Winchester,  fi^m  which  by  corruption  have  been  derived 
the  designations  of  Vichestre  and  Bicestre,  w  as  it  is  now 
written  BicStre.  In  1394,  Philippe  IV.  (£«  King  of 
France,  confiscated  the  castle,  and  it  remained  for  some  time 
in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  his  successors.  In  the  troubles 
which  af^tated  France  during  the  reign  of  the  imbecile 
Charles  VI.,  the  Due  de  Bern,  the  king's  uncle,  was  possessor 
of  this  castle,  and  retired  here  with  the  Due  D'Orleans  in 
<H*der  to  concert  measures  in  opposition  to  the  Due  de  Bour- 
gogne  (Burgundy).  Here  was  negoctated  a  treaty  calM 
the  Treaty  of  Winchester ;  and  this  being  violated,  tlie  vio- 
lation was  called  the  Treason  of  Winchester.  In  the  disturb- 
ances of  this  period,  &e  castle  was  nearly  destroyed,  and 
remained,  as  it  appeara,  some  time  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state ;  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre  Dame  in 
Paris,  to  whom  the  Due  de  Bern  had,  in  1416,  given  it 
with  all  its  appendages,  not  undertaking  any  repain. 

In  1632  Louis  XIII,  to  whom  the  site  of  the  castle  had 
oome,  erected  upon  the  spot  which  that  building  had  occu- 
pied a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  ^ohn.  and  some  buildings  for 
the  reception  of  invalid  ofiicers  and  soldiers ;  but  when  his 
successor,  Louis  XIV.,  erected  the  Hdtel  des  Invalides,  the 
BicStre  being  no  longer  required  as  a  military  invalid  esta- 
blishment, was  converted  into  a  branch  of  the  H6pital 
6Sn£ral  (otherwise  called  La  Saipitriire).  It  served  for 
the  reception  of  the  poor,  of  widowers,  of  boys  whether  sick 
or  well,  and  of  youi^  men  who  had  enfeebled  their  consti- 
tution or  become  diseased  through  debaooh^.  The  limt- 
ment  these  last  was  very  tarbarous;  there  were  only 
twen^  or  twenty-flvo  beds  fsa  more  than  two  hundred 
patirats.  and  coiiseqnmtly  from  eight  in  the  evening  till 
one  in  the  morning  part  of  them  lay  stretohed  out  on  the 
tfround,  and  then  taming  out  those  who  had  occvpicd  the 
bed  for  the  eariy  part  of  the  night  took  their  place.  Besides 
whidi,  they  were,  by  the  order  of  the  managers,  cudgelled 
(Jkutigit)  before  and  alter  they  passed  under  the  treatment 
of  the  medical  attendants.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  patienta  died  undwr  this  tieatment  ?  This  dis- 
graceful system  d  beatlag  continued  into  the  eighteenth 
eentury. 

The  Biotoe  served  for  a  short  time  for  the  reception  of 
foundlings.  These  wera  {dseed  here  in  1648,  but  from  the 
nuraber  of  duitbi  whioh  ooeuned  among  them  they  were 
iooa  mmond,  as  0»  air  was  eonsidered  un&Touiable  to 
them. 

Up  to  the  'time  of  tlie  Revolution  the  hospital  was  vny 
iU-raanaged,  and  indeed  continued  to  be  so  till  the  year 
1801,  when  the  general  board  of  management  for  the 
ho^tals  (f  adminutration  ginirale  dit  hospices)  was 
founded.  At  that  time  patients  of  all  classes  were  crowded 
without  arrangement,  or  regularity,  or  distinction  of  age, 
sex,  or  disease ;  though  the  abuses  of  firmer  years,  espe- 
cially the  shameful  dispropwtion  of  beds  to  patients,  had 
been  somewhat  diminished. 

Since  the  year  1803  many  improvements  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  management  of  this  poor-bouse  and 
hospital.  Much  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  the 
hospital  itself,  l^  buildinf^  repairing,  enlarging,  and  planting 
the  gnHiods  of  it.  Cleanliness,  In^  in  the  wards  and  the 
pMsMis  of  the  patients  and  other  inmates,  has  been  more 
attended  to ;  and  improvements,  both  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  the  food  allowed,  have  somewhat  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  the  inmates.  Those  who  are  able  are  set  to 
work ;  there  are  shoem^ers  or  menders,  tailors,  button- 
makers,  straw- hat-makers,  wool-combers  or  spinners,  &c 
The  sick  are  classified ;  each  class  of  diseases  has  its  ward 
or  wards;  each  patient  his  bed.  In  1818  a  new  building 
was  erected  for  the  insane;  who  are  classified  into  the  in- 
cumble,  the  quiet,  the  curable:  each  class  has  a  tloor  or 
other  part  of  the  building  assigned  to  it.  Insane  female* 
have  another  building  apprqtriated  to  them.  There  is 
Bocommodotion  for  about  800  mad  patieiUiL  Those  who  am 
ftirious  are  not  chained. 

The  average  number  of  persons  admUted  to  the  hospital 
in  ton  years  (1S04-1814)  was,  on  tha  avemge^  1047  pet 
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uA  of  tbOM  who  died  420.  Several  of  tiu  inmatM  among 
the  poor  attain  eighty  yean  of  aee  :  in  the  years  ^uit 
mentioned,  the  wwest  numba  w  that  age  at  any  one  time 
was  168,  the  highest  number  193. 

The  part  devoted  to  the  purpose  ot  a  prison  consists  of  six 
^les  of  building  of  several  stories,  with  iron  grated  windows. 
It  is  under  the  diretstion  of  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  and  the 
Prefecture  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  A  company  of 
veterans  lodged  in  the  prison  serve  to  maintain  order.  The 
prison  was  at  first  intended  for  400  prisoners,  but  during  the 
year  1817  the  average  number  of  its  inmates  was  800. 

Previous  to  the  year  1819,  the  management  of  this  prison 
was  very  bad ;  and  though  several  verv  important  reforms 
took  place  at  that  period,  there  are  still  many  things  that 
want  improvement.  The  bread  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a  bad 
quality;  and  the  'eanteen*  or  tap-house,  kept  by  the 
gaolOT,  is  the  souree  of  gross  oorruption  and  oppresuon. 

The  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of  those  to  be  tried,  those 
condemned  to  irons,  and  the  sick,  ue  set  to  work :  of  the  fvo- 
duce  of  each  prisoner's  labour  one-third  goes  to  the  govern- 
ment, one-third  to  the  prisoner  bimself,  and  the  other  third 
goes  to  form  afundforhimat  his  discharge  from  theBicttre. 
Two  large  wards,  one  for  medical,  the  other  for  surgical 
cases,  form  the  infirmary;  there  is  a  third  ward  for  those  who 
have  cutaneous  diseases,  and  who  ore  not  counted  among 
the  sick.  There  is  usually  about  o^e  in  ten  of  the  prisoners 
in  the  infirmary. 

This  union  of  tlie  prison  and  of  the  poor-house  and  hos- 
pital in  the  same  building  is  considered  a  great  evil.  (Du- 
laure's  Hitiory  of  Parity 

BICHAT.  MARIE  FRANQOIS  XAVIER.  an  emi- 
nent Frmoh  anatomist  and  physiologist,  was  bom  Nov.  14, 
1771,  at  Thoirette  in  the  department  of  the  Ain.  He  was 
Uie  eldest  son  of  Jean  Baptiste  Biohot.  doctor  of  medicine, 
of  the  University  of  Montpellier.  and  of  Marie  Rose  Bichat. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  Nantua ;  and 
in  1788  entered  the  school  of  St.  Yr^nje  at  Lyons,  where 
he  showed  a  peculiar  fondness  for  mathematics.  From  this 
seminary,  diligently  pursuing  the  study  of  natural  phi- 
losophy, he  was  driven  by  the  Revolution,  and  returned  to 
the  residence  of  his  father,  under  whom  he  began  the  study 
of  anatomy ;  but  his  taste  for  mathematics  predominating, 
he  again  went  to  Lyons  in  order  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
study,  although,  probahly  at  the  desire  of  his  father,  he  at 
the  same  time  attended  a  course  of  anatomy,  and  regularly 
visited  the  hospibd  of  Lyons.  Whoever  may  have  been 
the  ardour  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
philoMmhy,  it  ia  certain  that  the  fttolUty  with  whvAx  he  over- 
came the  flrst  diflteulties  of  praetieal  anatomy  attracted  the 
notioe  of  his  teachers,  who,  on  becoming  further  acquainted 
with  him,  were  still  more  impressed  with  the  indic^ons  be 
gave  of  mental  aeuteness.  Driven  a  second  time  from  Lyons 
by  the  events  of  the  Revolution,  he  went  in  1793  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  study  surgery  under  ibe  celebrated  Desault,  at 
that'time  the  great  master  of  the  surgical  art  Without  a 
single  introduction,  it  is  said  without  even  a  single  acquaint- 
ance in  this  city,  he  entered  the  school  of  Desault,  and  dili- 
gently attended  the  lectures  of  his  master.  In  this  school  it 
was  the  practice  for  some  chosen  pupils,  each  in  his  turn,  to 
make  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  of  the  day,  and  on  the  next 
day,  at  tiie  close  of  the  lecture,  in  the  present  of  the  second 
surgeon  of  the  homital,  this  abstract  was  publicly  read.  It 
chanced  one  day  tuat  the  pupU  whose  turn  it  was  to  give 
the  abstraot  of  the  lecture  of  we  preceding  day  was  absent  ; 
Bichat  stepped  forward  from  the  crowd  of  pupils  and  offered 
to  supply  his  place.  His  account  was  4^ar,  accurate,  and 
fhll ;  and  was  delivered  with  extraordinary  calmness  and 
precision.  It  was  observed  that  he  was  very  young ;  and 
it  was  found  that  he  had  not  been  a  pupil  more  than  a 
month.  Desault,  on  hearing  this  from  his  colleague, 
Manoury,  sent  for  Bichat,  and  from  his  very  first  conver- 
sation with  the  young  man,  formed  such  an  estimate  of 
him  that  ha  insisted  on  his  immediately  coming  to  reside 
with  him ;  and  subsequently  adopted  him  as  his  son,  asso- 
ciated him  in  his  labours,  and  destined  him  for  his  sue- 
cesser.  Biehat  continued  to  live  with  his  master,  in  un- 
interrupted friendship,  nntil  the  death  of  Desault,  which 
took  place  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  from  the  eom- 
meneement  of  their  intimacy.  After  this  event  the  first 
care  of  the  pupil,  as  the  best  expression  of  his  gratitude  and 
afibetion,  was  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  the  woiks  of 
his  master.  At  the  same  time,  he  opened  a  school  fiv 
iMwhiag  anatomy,  phyiiolofiy,  and  rargerr;  diisectad  f«r 


his  own  lectures ;  eanied  on  an  eactciidad  and  bbotiMli 
series  of  experiments  on  Uving  animals;  gave  a  conrae  of 

operative  surgery,  and  when  in  the  evening  ha  returned 
home  exhausted  with  the  labours  of  the  day,  instead  of  be- 
taking himself  to  repose,  be  devoted  the  greater  part  of  the 
night  to  the  duty  of  putting  in  order  the  papers  and  works 
of  his  friend  and  msster.  His  constitution,  which  was  not 
vigorous,  received  a  sevare  shock  from  this  excessive  la- 
bour ;  he  appears  to  have  suffered  particularly  from  the  ex- 
ertion of  public  speaking,  and  in  a  short  time  his  pursuits 
were  interrupted  by  an  attack  of  hamoptysis,  or  spitting  of 
blood. 

In  the  oonflnement  to  his  chamber  which  this  alarming 
disease  imposed,  he  appears  to  have  matured  his  views  on 
some  9f  the  most  interesting  departments  of  anatomy  and 
physioh^  ;  and  to  hove  sketehM  the  plan  of  the  works  in 
which  tw»e  views  were  snbseqnently  developed.  No  ■oooer 
had  his  malady  disappeared,  than  he  resumed  the  whde 
his  former  oocupations,  whieh  he  pursned  with  an  intrasity 
to  the  last  degree  imprudent,  and  which  for  his  own  sake, 
and  for  the  sake  of  science,  is  deeply  to  be  deplored.  His 
days  he  spent  in  public  teaching,  and  his  nights  in  the 
composition  of  his  works.  No  entreaties  of  his  friends,  nu 
signs  of  returning  disease,  which  again  more  than  suffi 
ciently  indicated  the  danger  of  his  course,  could  induce  him 
to  modwate  his  labour.  On  the  cMitrary,  although  now 
attacked  with  severe  and  constantly  inoeasing  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  with  a  stomach  scarcely  able  to  digest  any  kind 
of  food,  he  spent,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  several  hount 
dail^  in  a  low  and  damp  room,  full  of  putrid  exhalations 
aiismg  ftum  the  maceration  of  animal  subrtances,  the  titsnca 
entering  into  the  compoution  of  which  be  was  analyzing 
and  studying.  One  my  when  be  had  been  in  this  place 
longer  Han  usual,  or  when,  from  previous  ezhaustiou,  he 
had  been  more  powerAilIy  impressed  by  its  influence,  be 
felt  giddy  on  leaving  the  room,  in  consequence  probaUy 
the  miasma  to  which  be  had  been  exposed.  In  this  state, 
on  descending  the  stairs  of  the  H6tel  Dieu,  his  foot  slipped 
and  he  received  by  the  fall  a  severe  blow  on  the  bead.  He 
Was  taken  up  insensible,  and  was  carried  lunne  with  som* 
difficulty  ;  but  the  next  day,  notwithstanding  he  wat  suffisi^ 
ing  under  violent  headache,  he  thought  himself  sufficiratly 
recovered  to  pursue  his  otdinary  occupations,  and  accord- 
ingly began  his  usual  round.  In  a  shco't  time,  however,  he 
fainted  from  fatigue,  and  in  a  day  or  two  symptoms  of 
fever  came  en,  which  soon  assumed  a  typhoid  cmaracter, 
and  iffoved  fhtal  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  attack. 
Iliia  was  in  the  thirly-first  year  of  his  age ;  and  thua  pe- 
rished a  youth,  for  be  had  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood,  of 
extraordinary  gcfiius  and  energy — a  melancholy  example  of 
a  life  which  promised  to  be  one  ttf  uncommon  brillianoe 
and  usefulness,  cut  short  by  the  intensify  its  devotion  to 
science. 

Bichat  gave  an  impulse  to  the  progress  of  physiology 
which  is  still  powerfully  felt  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
Britain,  and  in  every  other  country  in  whieh  the  science  is 
known.  The  idea  had  been  su^ested  before  his  time,  that  the 
animal  body  consists  of  a  congeries  of  organs,  and  that  there 
sre  primary  substances  which  enter  in  common  into  the 
composition  of  the  several  oivans ;  but  he  was  the  first,  by 
a  aystematie  analysis,  to  reduce  the  complex  structures  oi 
the  body  to  their  elementanr  tissues,  and  to  asemtain  the 
properties,  physical,  chemical,  and  vital,  which  belong  1» 
each  nmple  tissue.  This  he  has  done  to  an  extent,  and 
with  a  degree  of  eompleteness  truly  astonishing  in  a  firtt 
attempt,  in  his  AnatomU  Giniralet  a  work  which  al«M 
would  hsve  given  him  immortality;  which,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  that  constitutes  its  subject  matter,  indi- 
cates minute  and  laborious  research,  elaborate  and  extended 
experiment,  and  great  manual  and  practical  skill ;  and  in 
the  general  conclusions  deduced  and  established,  a  truly 
philosophical  mind ;  and  which,  written  wholly  in  night* 
succeeding  such  days  as  were  spent  by  him,  was  composed 
and  published  in  the  space  of  a  year.  Scarcely  had  this 
woik,  which  was  immediately  and  universally  realised 
as  a  production  of  extraordinary  genius,  appeared,  before  it 
was  followed  by  his  '  Anatomic  Descriptive.  Besides  many 
sepamta  memors  of  varioos  exeellenee,  he  likewise  pnlr 
lisned  an  elaboratP  woik,  entitled  *Reeherehes  physiolo- 
giques  sur  la  Vie  et  la  Hort,'  in  which  be  suggested  and 
developed  the  distinctiDn  between  the  ot^UM  and  the  ani- 
mal lue,  a  distinction  of  scarcely  less  importanee  to  the 
surgem  and  plvaioian.  dma  to  taraMo^snraud  «puir 
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ueatalixing  physiologist.  It  will  be  easily  conceived  that 
a  man  wlw  thought  and  acted  not  so  much  with  the  ra- 
|Hdity  as  the  impetuosity  of  Bichat  must  have  fiilien  into 
some  errors  in  a  science  which  vas  then  comparatively  in 
Its  infancy.  Of  thitt  he  was  himself  not  unconscious ;  but 
his  errors  are  fev ;  the  truths  he  struck  out  and  made  part 
and  parcel  of  the  conamon  mind  are  many  and  great.  Time 
and  experience  would  have  rectified  the  former  and  added 
10  the  latter ;  would  have  moderated  his  ardour,  restnined 
fail  imagination,  matured  faii.  judgment,  and  made  him, 
what  10  many  qualities  combined  to  render  him,  a  truly 
great  phyaiolt^ist.  The  gratitude  which  posterity  owes  him 
can  never  he  unmixed  with  regret.  The  history  of  his  brief 
but  intense  life  is  pregnant  with  the  most  impressive  lessons 
to  the  ftiture  cultivate  of  his  science.  (M.  F.  R.  Buisson, 
Precis  Hittoriqua  aw  M.  F.  X.  Biehat,  Paris,  1802.) 

BICZOW.orBIDSCHOW.acircle  in  the  north-eastern 
urt  of  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Prussian-Silesia,  on  the  east  by  the  circle  of  Konigingratz, 
tad  on  the  west  by  that  of  Bunzlau,  and  occupying  an  area 
of  981  square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Dorsetshire. 
The  northern  districts  of  Biczow  ore  occupied  by  the  *  Rie- 
■engebiive*  (Qiant  mountains),  on  which,  close  upon  the 
Silaian  bordrn,  lies  the  '  Navuie  meadow,'  where  the  Elbe 
takes  its  rise.  This  river  flows  throagh  the  nwthem  part  of 
the  eirde  aa  Ihr  only  as  Amau.  whence  it  takes  a  circuit 
until  it  again  touches  the  southern  extremity  of  the  circle : 
the  Czidlina  traverses  its  centre  from  north  to  south,  and 
bUs  into  the  Elbe ;  and  that  portion  of  Biczow  which  lies  on 
the  western  bank  of  this  stream  has  in  part  an  undulating 
surface,  though  it  is  in  general  level  and  productive.  The 
mountainous  and  larger  portion  of  the  circle  is  dependent 
on  its  forests,  pastures,  and  manufoctures  for  its  support ; 
these  manufactures  consist  of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  glass, 
and  iron   it  is  also  the  principal  seatof  commercial  deaUngs. 
Tiie  open  and  level  districts  in  the  west  and  south  are  de- 
voted to  agriculture.    It  contains  nine  towns,  nineteen 
market-villages,  and  610  villages.   The  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants, whose  numbers  are  estimated  at  348,500  (in 
1817,  204,388),  are      Bohemian  extraction;  the  few  of 
Gennui  dbscent  being  iooated  near  the  Silesian  frontters. 
The  chief  town  is  New  Biozow  (Navy  Biezov)  on  the  Czid- 
lina, which  has  a  church  and  a  synagogue,  and  about  3900 
inhabitants ;  but  the  provincial  administration  has  its  seat 
at  Gitshin  (Gieyn),  a  walled  town,  delightfully  situated  on 
the  same  river,  where  the  princes  of  Trautmansdorf  possess 
a  handsome  residence,  built  by  Wallenstein  in  1610 :  it  has 
two  churches,  a  public  school,  a  military  seminary,  and 
about  3800  inhabitants.    In  the  north  lies  Hohenelbe 
(Wrchlaby),  in  the  bosom  of  a  picturesque  valley,  on  the 
Elbe,  a  manufacturing  town  with  a  population  of  about 
3000  souls,  and  a  casUe  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch ;  Amau, 
lower  down  on  the  same  river,  has  about  1430  inhabitants, 
wholly  employed  in  weaving  linens  and  cottons ;  and  at  the 
Moth-western  extremity  of  the  circle  lies  Podiebrad,  with  a 
castle  in  which  invalid  ofilcen  are  quartned,  a  puUio  school, 
and  about  S840  inhabitants.   East  of  this  town  stands 
Chhimetx  on  the  Czidlina,  with  about  2620  inhabitants. 
The  Counts  Kinsky  have  a  haudsome  residence  here  called 
Karlskron,  built  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  to  which  a  ni^k 
fidl  of  ^me  is  attached.   In  the  northern  part  of  Bic- 
zow, and  on  a  ridge  of  the  Giant  mountains,  lies  Neuwald 
ST  Neuvrelt.  a  village  containing  extensive  glass-works,  be- 
longing to  the  Counts  Harrach :  it  is  one  of  uie  largest  esta- 
blishments of  the  kind  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Near 
Ais  spot  is  the  '  Navoric  meadow,'  before  referred  to,  whence 
the  Kbe  soon  after  falls  down  a  cataract  into  the  friglitfiil 
ahysa  termed  the  '  Elbgrund.' 

BIDASiyA,  or  VIDASOA,  the  name  of  a  river  in 
Spain,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  surrounding  the  valley 
•r  Baztan  in  Spanish  Navarre.  It  is  formed  of  two 
ttnams,  which  descend  from  the  mountains  of  Aehuela 
and  Aracan  in  the  same  valley,  and  are  united  between 
the  viU»gB»  of  Brranzti  and  A^plleu^ta.  the  latter  situ- 
ated on  its  right,  and  the  former  on  its  left  bank.  While 
flowing  through  the  valley  it  bears  the  name  of  Baztan- 
znbi,  and  runs  with  a  gentle  current  between  numerous 
Seat  villages  situated  on  its  banks.  The  stream  becomes 
reiT  narrow  at  ^e  Qarganta  or  passage  of  Asc&pe,  just 
before  reaching  the  village  of  Oronoz.  situated  on  its  left 
hank.  Increased  b^  the  numerous  streams  which  descend 
Aom  the  ne^hboinng  mountains  and  flow  into  it  below 
a  biidge  on  the  boundariet  of  Baxtan  and  Bertizarana,  it 


continues  its  course,  inclining  westwards,  and  then  reoeivat 
the  name  of  Bidasoa,  a  Basque  word,  meaning  '  the  way 
to  the  West'  It  then  flows  due  west  through  ^e  valley  of 
San  Estevau-de-Lerin,  and  alter  receiving  fresh  supplier 
from  the  mountains  which  surround  the  district  of  Viaeo- 
Villoa,  changes  its  direction  nor^wards,  and  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Guipuzcoa  below  Endarrasa.  It  then  crosses  the 
universidad  or  district  of  Iran,  which  town  is  at  a  short 
distance  from  ita  left  twnk.  At  that  place  it  fomu  the 
boundary  between  Spain  and  France.  Not  fkr  fitom  Irun 
is  the  small  island  of  Faisanes  or  Pheasants;  after  which 
the  river,  continuing  its  course  towards  the  xuaih,  and 
leaving  on  its  left  bank  the  town  of  Fuenterabia  (F(nu 
rapidus)  in  Spain  and  Andaya  or  Endaye  in  France,  enters 
the  ocean  near  Cape  Higuer.  Its  whole  course,  measured 
upon  the  best  maps,  without  reckoning  its  windings,  ap- 
pears to  be  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

This  river  abounds  in  Plicate  fish,  especially  salmon, 
more  than  4000  of  which  are  yearly  sent  to  the  markets  of 
Zaragoza,  Madrid,  and  other  places. 

Within  the  last  two  centuries  the  Bidasoa  has  been  the 
scene  of  important  transactions  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  who  live  south  of  its  banks.  In 
1660  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  s^ned  in  the  small 
island  of  Phouunts  by  Cardinal  Mazarin  on  the  part  of 
Louis  Xm.  at  France,  and  by  Count  Don  Louis  do  Ham 
cm  that  of  FeUpe  IV.  of  Spain.  A  new  boundary  line, 
drawn  at  Paris  by  the  archbishop  Pierre  la  Marca  or 
Marque,  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  commissioners, 
was  filled  between  France  and  Spain,  by  which  the  latter 
nation  lost  the  whole  territory  of  Kcmsillon  and  Conflans  in 
Catalonia.  The  Spanish  king  ftirther  renounced  all  claims 
to  his  dominions  in  the  Neuerlands,  promised  to  pardon 
the  revolted  Catalonians,  reccwnising  expressly  all  their 
laws  and  privileges  as  perpetuslly  inviolable,  and  gave  the 
hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  to 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XIV.,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  the  French  king  should  renounce,  both  for 
himself  and  his  nucessort,  all  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne. 
Louis  aooepted  the  hand  of  the  Spanish  princess  for  his 
son ;  bat  however  solemnly  that  treaty  was  odebrated,  it 
was  violated  by  France,  and  a  grandson  of  Louis  and  Maria 
Theresa  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  and  abolished  all 
the  privil^es  of  the  Catalonians,  declared  by  both  parties 
to  be  inviolable.  Ever  since  this  time  the  cabinet  of  the 
Tuileries  has  exercised  over  that  of  Madrid  Uie  influence 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  treaty  to  prevent 

In  1808  Ferdinand  VII.  crossed  the  Bidasoa  on  his  way 
to  Bayonne,  where  he  surrendered  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French  alt  his  dominions.  In  January,  1823,  the  Duke  <d 
AngoulCme  crossed  that  river  at  the  head  of  100,000  men 
intrusted  by  the  sovereigns  forming  the  Holy  AlUance 
with  a  commission  to  destroy  the  representative  govern- 
ment  in  Spain,  which  three  ^ears  before  they  had  s^mnly 
acknowledged,  and  the  oonstitntioa  of  Cadiz,  which,  assisted 
by  the  joint  eflbrts  of  the  British  and  Peninsular  troopa,  had 
broken  Qib  ignominious  yoke  that  Napoleon  had  placed  on 
their  necks.  (See  Diccionario  Geograjlco  Jiutorico  d* 
Acadttmia;  Minano.) 

BIDDLE,  JOHN,  styled  the  fkther  of  the  EnglUh  Uni- 
tarians, was  bom  in  1615,  at  Wotton-onder-Edge  in  Glou- 
cestershire, where  his  father  carried  on  the  trade  of  a 
woollen-draper.  Being  sent  to  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  town,  he  gave  such  proofs  of  talent  and  proficiency 
as  attracted  the  notice  of  George,  Lord  Berkeley,  who  con- 
ferred on  him,  at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  scholar,  an 
exhibition  of  10/.  per  annum.  Before  he  was  fifteen,  be- 
sides a  Latin  oration  on  the  death  of  a  schoolfellow,  which 
was  much  praised  for  the  elassioal  purity  of  its  diction,  he 
translated  into  English  verse  tlw  edogues  of  Virgil,  and 
the  first  two  satues  of  JnTenal«  whien  were  aftwwarda 
printed.  In  1632,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Oxford,  having  been  admitted  a  student  of 
Magdalen  Hall.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  much 
success,  and  took  his  d^ree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1638. 
and  that  of  master  of  arts  in  1641.  Previously  to  this,  he 
had  declined  an  ofier  of  the  grammar-school  in  his  native 
town;  but.  being  now  elected  master  of  the  free-auhool 
in  the  crypt  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  he  accepted  that 
appointment,  and  performed  its  duties  in  a  manner  that 
raised  the  character  of  the  school,  and  made  parents  anxious 
to  place  their  sons  under  his  care.  His  theological  studies 
meanwhile,  were  prosecuted  i^th  ^at  ardour ;  and  carry 
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Mfs  into  these  the  same  freedom  of  inqalry  yrliich  he  had 
shewn  in  bis  philosophical  and  academical  pursuits,  he 
Ibund  the  resuh  of  his  investigations  so  different  from  what 
ho  had  expected,  that  he  printed  for  private  circulation  a 
small  tract,  entitled  'Twelve  Arguments,  drawn  out  of  the 
Scriptnn,  wherein  the  commonly  received  opinion  touching 
the  deitjr  of  the  Hoi;  Spirit  is  clearly  and  ftilly  refuted.' 
Bdng  as  unreMrred  in  expressing  his  doubts  In  conversa- 
tion, as  he  was  free  in  his  inquiries,  be  did  not  scruple  to 
declare  hU  sentiments  openly,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  for 
caUing  in  question  the  truth  of  many  doctrines  which  were 
oommonly  believed.   This  freedom  of  speech  soon  raised 
the  cry  of  heresy  against  bim.   His  printed  tract  was  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  for  the  parliamentary  committee,  then 
sitting  at  CUoucester,  and  on  the  information  of  a  pretended 
friend,  he  was  summoned  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
committed  to  the  county  gaol,  Dec.  2, 1643,  although  suSbr- 
ing  at  the  time  from  a  dangerous  fever.    His  release,  on 
bail,  was  not  obtained  without  considerable  difficulty.  At 
his  examination  before  the  magistrates,  he  delivered  a 
'confession  of  faith,'  which  foiled  to  satisfy  them  in  respect 
to  his  opinions  concerning  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  God- 
head.  From  the  ambiguity  of  this  document,  it  is  evident 
that  Biddle's  mind  was  then  in  a  state  of  transition  from 
Trinitaiianism  to  Unitarionism.  without  being  quite  decided 
either  way.   Six  months  afterwards.  Archbishop  Usher  had 
a  eonfeienco  with  him  on  the  .doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  with- 
out being  able  to  convince  him  that  it  was  founded  in  Scrip- 
ture.   About  the  same  time  he  was  summoned  before  the 
parliament,  at  Westminster,  who  appointed  a  committee  to 
inquire  into  bis  case.  The  course  pursued  in  this  examina- 
tion was  intended  to  involve  him  in  a  denial  of  the  Trinity ; 
but  on  his  refusing  to  make  any  admissions  relative  to  the 
nature  of  Christ,  as  being  foreign  to  the  point  on  which  he 
was  accused,  he  was  kept  in  a  state  of  suspense  and  delay 
for  nearly  eighteen  montba,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  od- 
dresaed  a  letter  to  Sir  H&rnr  Vane,  whose  friendly  inter- 
ference brought  the  matter  before  the  house.  But  the  termi- 
nation of  these  proceedings  was  nnfavourable  to  Biddle, 
who  was  committed  to  the  cnstody  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  deprived  of  hit  liberty  fbr  five 
years.    In  the  meantime  the  case  was  referred  to  the  as- 
sembly of  divines  then  sitting  at  Westminster,  before  whom 
Biddle  often  appeared.   Their  answers  to  his  doubts  only 
increased  his  conviction  of  their  validity,  and  made  him  feel 
the  importance  of  giving  them  greater  pubhcity.   For  this 

rrpose  he  resolved  to  publish  the  *  Tweh-e  Arguments,' 
.,  which  had  only  been  privately  circulated.  Tb\s  was 
no  sooner  done  than  it  rai^  such  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
that  the  book  was  immediately  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman.  Undaunted  by  this  proceeding,  in  the 
year  1648,  while  yet  in  prison,  he  printed  a  *  Confession  of 
Faith  coneenung  the  Holy  Trinity  accordinK  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, with  the  ^stimonies  of  several  of  the  Fathers  on  thia 
bead.'  This  was  followed  by  another  tract,  entided  *  The 
Testimonies  of  Irenious,  Justin  Martyr,  Novatianus,  Theo- 

Efailos  (who  lived  the  two  first  centuries  after  Christ  was 
am,  or  thereabouts),  aa  also  Amobius,  Lactantius,  Euse- 
bius,  Hilary,  and  Brightman,  concerning  that  one  God  and 
the  persons  of  Holy  Trinity.'  The  publication  of  these 
works  in  succession  atarmeu  the  Westminster  divines  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  determined  upon  the  immediate 
necessity  of  silencini;  his  opinions.  For  this  purpose  they 
prevailed  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  a  measure 
by  which  the  punishment  of  death  was  awarded  to  the  de- 
nial of  the  Trinity,  and  to  other  doctrinal  points,  besides 
attaching  severe  penalties  to  minor  offences.  This  act,  or 
ordinance  as  it  was  styled,  was  especially  aimed  at  Biddle ; 
and  he  must  certainlsr  have  been  the  first  victim  to  it  but 
from  an  opposition  which  was  raised  to  it  in  the  army,  and 
this  circumstance,  aided  by  the  dissensions  in  parliament 
concerning  it,  caused  the  ordinance  to  remain  inoperatiTe. 
His  confinement  continued  with  unabated  strictness,  until, 
after  the  death  of  Charles,  the  influence  of  the  Independents 
gained  ground,  and  with  it,  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell 
and  Fairfax,  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  relating  to  reli- 
gion. Favoured  by  these  changes,  Biddle  was  released  from 
prison  under  certain  conditions,  and  retired  into  Stafford- 
shire, where  he  was  hospitably  received  into  the  house  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  who  not  only  made  him  bis  chaplain 
and  procured  mm  a  oongregation,  but  at  his  d^th  left  him 
a  legacy.  His  retirement  was  disturbed  by  Bradshaw,  pre- 
sident of  the  eotmeil,  who  being  inflnxaed  of  it,  remanded 


him  to  prison.  The  loss  of  freedom,  duHng  his  longcon- 
flnemenl,  was  hardly  a  greater  hardship  than  tiie  lou 
his  friends,  who  were  alienated  from  him  by  the  odium  cist 
upon  him  by  the  charB|e  of  heresy  and  blaspl^my;  noti 
single  divine,  except  J)r.  Gunning,  afterwards  biihop  of 
Ely,  paid  him  a  visit  while  in  prison.  To  his  other  lulennp 
were  now  added  the  severest  privations,  in  consaqueM  of 
his  flinds  being  exhaasted ;  but  in  this  extremity  be  ni 
most  unexpectedly  relieved  by  some  pecuniary  aBsistanee 
which  he  obtained  for  correcting  the  press  for  a  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  then  being  printed  by  Roger  Daniel,  in  London,  aa 
employment  for  which  he  was  singularly  qualified  from  bis 
being  so  conversant  with  the  Scriptures,  that  he  could  repeit 
them  verbatim,  not  only  in  English  but  in  Greek,  as  hi  ai 
the  4th  chapter  of  the  itevelaiions. 

In  1651  an  act  of  indemnity  and  oblivion  was  passed  by 
parliament,  which  included  all  heretical  offences.  To  this 
measure  Biddle  was  indebted  for  his  liberty,  after  a  con- 
finement, with  a  short  intermission,  of  seven  yean.  Tlw 
first  use  that  be  made  of  his  fVeedom  was  to  collect  anmri 
him  those  friends  and  adherents  whom  his  writings  btd 
brought  over  to  his  opinions.    They  met  on  the  Lord's  Day 
for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the  scriptures,  and  gradually 
formed  themselves  into  a  socie^  on  this  leading  principle, 
viz.  that  '  the  unity  of  God  is  a  unity  of  person  as  well  u 
nature."   The  members  of  this  society  were  called  Bidel- 
lians,  and  from  their  agreement  in  opinion  concerning  the 
unity  of  God  and  the  humanity  of  Christ  with  the  followos 
of  Socinus,  they  were  sometimes  denominated  Socinians. 
The  name  which  properly  characterizes  their  fundamcntil 
opinion  is  that  of  Unitarians.    This  was,  indeed,  the  rise  of 
the  English  Unitarians.    Among  the  early  members  of  this 
church  was  the  celebrated  Thomas  Firmin,  whose  charifies 
are  so  highly  extolled  by  Bishop  Burnet    Another,  who  is 
less  known,  was  Nathaniel  Stuckey,  a  young  man  who  pub- 
lished a  translation  of  Biddle's  '  Scripture  Catecfaisns,  ftt 
the  use  of  Foreigners.'   The  publication  of  the  two  on- 
chisms  from  which  these  translations  were  made  bnmght 
the  vengeance  of  government  again  upon  theh  anthor.  He 
was  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
on  his  refusal  to  criminate  himself,  was  committed  to  doii 
confinement  in  the  Gate-House,  while  his  prosecutors,  in 
order  to  silence  him  effectually,  had  recourse  to  that  cniel 
ordinance  which,  never  having  received  the  Ibroe  of  a  U», 
had  lain  obsolete.   While  the  House  was  proceeding  m 
this  illegal  manner,  Cromwell  dissolved  the  parliament,  and 
Biddle  again  obtained  bis  liberty,  after  ten  months  more 
imprisonment ;  but  his  book  shared  the  fote  of  bis  toT^ 
tract,  being  publicly  burnt.   Twelve  months  had  scanal 
elapsed  after  this  release,  when  another  danger  overtodj 
him.   The  doctrines  advocated  by  Biddle  being  onbnM 
by  a  considerable  part  of  a  Baptist  congregatioo,  their  pu- 
tor,  Mr.  Griffin,  challenged  Mr.  Biddle  to  a  public  diiciu- 
ston,  during  which  his  adversaries,  availing  theidselve*  of 
some  declaration  made  by  hira,  purporting  that  Christ  ni 
not  the  Most  High  God.  lodged  an  information  against  him, 
^nd  obtained  his  committal  to  the  Compter,  July  3, 16^^ 
from  which  prison  he  was  removed  to  Newgate,  and  tried 
for  his  life  on  the  ordinance  against  blasphemy  and  heresT. 
His  trial  was  conducted  with  such  indecent  haste  and  such 
a  total  disregard  to  justice,  that  Cromwell  himsdf  inter- 
fered, and,  in  order  to  baffle  the  malicious  designs  of  the  pi* 
secutors  without  seemingto  yield  too  much  to  the  more  to- 
lerant portv,  he  banished  Biddle  to  Star  Castle,  in  St  Mans, 
one  of  the  ^cillylales,wilhan  annual  subsistenceof  ahundreo 
crowns.    In  this  state  of  exile  he  continued  for  three  ywR 
when  the  solicitation  of  his  friends  and  change  of  circum- 
stances induced  the  Protector  to  grant  a  writ  gf  Aofteaf*' 
pus,  under  which  he  returned,  and  no  diarge  being  pre- 
ferred against  him,  he  was  set  at  liberty.   He  then  became 
the  pastor  of  an  Independent  congregation  in  London,  tw 
duties  of  which  office  he  faithAilly  discharged  unttl  t» 
elevaUon  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  after  the  death  of  Oliret 
Cromwell,  induced  him  to  withdraw  into  the  seclusion  « 
the  countiy.   The  sudden  dissoli'Jon  of  that  parliumem 
brought  him  again  to  London,  wh-Jre  he  remained  till  IM 
restoration  of  Charles  II.    The  changes  consequent  wpjM 
that  event  Involved  him  in  new  difficulties,  and  made  him 
a  sufferer  in  common  with  many  of  those  who  had  bees 
his  persecutors.  Biddle  tried  to  evade  the  threatening  sttfB 
which  fell  upon  all  who  dissented  from  the  E^copaw* 
mode  of  worship,  now  re-established,  by  retiring  nen  puwo 
duty,  but  his  caotitmijrM  jm^aUj^j^^J^j^Ie  asunW 
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ot  adhoreatfl  whom  he  occasioT>a11y  met  for  religioua  pur- 
posM  did  not  long  elude  the  jealous  notice  oftnemagis- 
tracT.  On  June  1,  1662,  he  and  his  friends  were  appre- 
hended and  taken  to  prison:  they  were  fined  in  20L  each, 
and  he  in  100/.  Not  being  able  to  pay  this  penalty,  he  was 
remanded  to  prison,  where,  in  leas  ttian  five  weeks,  through 
the  pestilenHal  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  want  of  exer- 
cise, he  contracted  a  disease  which  terminated  his  life, 
Sept.  22,  1662,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  aoe.  During 
his  exile  he  drew  up  an  essay  to  explain  the  Apocalypse; 
and  in  1653  he  published  several  small  pieces,  translated 
from  the  works  of  the  Polish  Unitarians,  among  which  was 
Przipcorius's  Life  qf  Fttuttu*  Soeinu*.  Alt  Eis  contem- 
poraries describe  him  as  a  man  of  pure  and  irreproachable 
Hfe ;  and  Authonv  Wood,  who  had  no  great  love  for  here- 
tics, said  of  him,  wat '  except  his  opinions,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  blame-worthy  fn  him.'  (Toulmin's  Lt/e  of  Biddle.} 
BIDEFORD,  a  port. borough,  and  market-town,  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Torridge  near  its  confluence  with  the  Taw, 
in  the  hundred  of  Shebbeor,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  thirty- 
aii  miles  N.W,  by  W.  from  Exeter,  and  180  W.  by  S. 
frona  London ;  in  51*  2'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  3'  W.  long.  The 
parish  extends  over  the  borough  and  manor,  and  contains 
about  4510  English  statute  acres,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Northam,  N.E.  by  Westleigh,  S.E.  by  Weare 
6iffi>rd,  S.  by  Littleham,  and  W.  by  Abbotsham. 

Bideford,  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  spelt  Biddeford, 
derives  its  name  from  its  local  position,  being  situated  near 
an  ancient  ford,  '  by  the  ford.'  We  have  no  authentic 
aeeount  of  it  till  the  Conquest,  when  it  was  bestowed  on 
Richard  de  G^ndavilla,  or  rather  de  Granville,  a  Norman 
nobleman,  by  mTilliam  tfae  First.  There  is  an  ancient 
charter  granted  by  Sir  Richard  de  Granville  as  lord  of  the 
manor,  towhichunfortunatelythereisnodate;  but  itappears 
from  Prince,  and  &om  the  names  of  the  witnesses  to  the  char- 
ter, that  this  Sir  Richard  de  Granville  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  that  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  the  First  he  held  one  we  in  'Bythefora.' 
Camdeil  mentions  Bideford  as  a  place  of  little  cousequence 
in  his  time,  and  Leiand  takes  no  further  notice  of  it  than 
to  mention  its  bridge,  which  he  calls  a  '  notable  work,  fairly 
walled  on  each  side.'  In  1573,  through  the  interest  of 
Richanl  Granville,  Esq.,  Queen  Elizabeth  R"^ted  it  a 
charter,  and  made  fhe  town  a  fi-ee  borough.  This  charter 
was  enlarged  and  confirmed  by  King  James  the  First,  in 
tfae  seventh  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign.  Although  a 
borough,  Bi^fbrd  does  not  appear  to  have  sent  members  to 
Parliament ;  it  got  excused  from  the  burden  as  a  very 
great  favour,  through  the  interest  at  court  of  the  Granville 
&mi\y.  In  1750  the  manor  of  Bideford  was  sold  by  some 
of  the  descendants  of  William  Glanville,  Earl  of  Bath,  to 
John  Cleveland,  Esq.,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  grand 
nephew,  Augustus  Saltren  Willett,  Esj^.,  who  has  lately 
taken  €be  name  of  Cleveland.    The  inhabitants  of  this 

flace  were  not  backward  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
Irst :  two  forts  were  erected,  one  on  each  si(!e  of  the  ri%'er 
Torridge,  so  as  to  command  the  river  afid  the  town ;  and 
another  was  built  at  Appledore  (a  small  watering-place  in 
the  neighbourhood,  lately  consolidated  with  Bideford),  whieh 
effectually  commands  the  entrance  of  the  rivers  Torridge 
and  Ta«r.  These  ftaU,  as  well  as  the  towns  of  Bideford 
and  Barnstaple,  surrendered  to  Colonel  Digby,  who  com- 
manded the  forces  of  the  Royahsts,  on  the  2d  of  September, 
1643  :  so  desperate  was  the  struggle  which  preceded  the 
surrender*  that  Lord  Clarendon  in  luluding  to  it  savs, '  that 
the  swords  <^  die  Royalists  were  blunt  vntk  slaughter,'  and 
that  they  were  overburdened  with  prisoners.'  In  1680  this 
place  was  visited  by  the  plague,  which  swept  off  a  great 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  Also  about  this  time  three  old 
women,  whose  only  crimes  were  age  and  poverty,  were 
accused  by  the  then  flourishing  and  comparatively  enlight- 
ened inhabitants  of  Bideford  of  witchcraft  and  sorcery,  and 
were  actually  executed  at  Exeter  for  those  ofiences.  So 
deluded  were  these  poor  wretches  themselves,  that  on  the 
scaflbld,  either  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  punishment,  or  being 
persecuted  into  a  sort  of  madness,  they  pwitively  confessed 
themselves  gudtr.  and  acknowledged  the  justness  of  their 
tmoisbment  Till  within  a  few  years  the  lower  classes  of 
Denmshire  had  Implicit  faith  in  witchcraft,  and  this  is  the 
case,  even  to  the  present  day,  in  many  parts  of  Cornwall. 

The  ooTeming  cluirter  is  that  of  James  the  First,  granted 
•a  th0  SOth  M  December,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his 
The  goTemment  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 


a  recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  ten  capital  burgesses, 
assisted  by  a  town-olerk,  a  coroner,  two  sergeants  at  mace^ 
sixteen  constables,  a  beaiUe,  a  clerk  of  the  market,  a  gaoler, 
and  a  town-crier.  The  mayor  is  elected  on  the  itist  of 
September  iSt.  Matthew's  day)  by  the  mayor  for  the  time 
being,  the  aldermen,  and  the  capital  burgesses.  He  is 
appointed  for  one  year  and  further  until  another  alderman 
is  declared  and  sworn  mavor.  He  is  a  justice  of  tfae  Tieace  of 
the  borough,  and  presides  as  chairman  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  He  is  also  judge  of  the  civil  court  of  record  and 
clerk  of  the  market;  bis  salary  is  20/.  per  annum,  but  that 
never  covers  his  expenses.  The  aldermen  are  elected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  mayor ;  two  of  them  sit  as  judges 
in  the  court  of  record.  The  recorder  must  be  '  a  discreet 
man.  skilled  in  the  laws  of  England,*  and  has  power  to 
appoint  a  depntjr.  Neither  have  any  salary.  A  court  leet 
is  held  here  twice  a  year,  and  a  general  session  quarterly, 
and  petty  session  ever^  other  Moi.day,  and  at  ot)ier  times 
when  required.  There  is  also  a  ci\il  court,  or  court  of  record, 
where  actions,  real  and  persuial,  are  tried  to  any  amount. 
It  is  now  become  nearly  useless,  and  is  only  opened  four 
times  a  ^ear.  The  magistrates  have  an  exclusive  juri»diction, 
and  their  duties  are  exceedingly  laborious.  By  the  Hundred 
Roll,  temp.  Edward  I.  it  appears  that  formerly  the  lords  of 
the  manor  of  Bideford  could  inflict  capital  punishment. 

The  town  principally  consists  of  two  large  well-paved 
streets;  the  nouses  in  these  streets  are  generally  well 
built  and  clean,  but  the  rest  are  narrow  and  dirty.  There  is 
agood  supply  of  water,  and  the  town  is  laretty  well  lighted. 
There  is  a  handsome  bridge  across  the  Torridge,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Tbet^ald  &enviUe  early  in  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  and  endowed  with  certain  lands  for  its 
repair*.  It  consists  of  twenty-four  arches,  and  is  677  feet 
in  length.  In  163B  it  underwent  a  thorough  repair.  The 
annual  revenue  of  Utis  bridge,  aiising  from  the  rent  of  lands 
given  by  several  benefactors  now  unknown,  and  a  stock  of 
about  650^.,  varies  accoiding  to  circumstances  from  between 
300/.  to  400/.  In  consequence  of  some  abuses  by  the 
trustees  of  the  bridge  estates  there  was  a  decree  in  Chancery 
which  ordered  a  new  election  of  feoffees  in  1608.  The 
trustees  are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  common  seal :  a 
hall  was  built  for  their  use  in  1 758.  There  is  also  a  good 
quay,  the  dues  of  which  are  paid  to  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
who  pays  for  the  lighting  of  it.  Tlie  bridge  is  lighted  by 
the  trustees.  The  church,  dedicated  (o  St  Hary,  is  rather  a 
floe  building,  originally  in  the  flhape  of  a  crass,  but  it  has 
been  considerably  added  to  at  different  periods,  and  th« 
uniformity  of  tfae  building  has  not  dways  been  attended  to. 
It  contains  a  huidsomely  carved  stone  screen  and  several 
interesting  monuments ;  amongst  others  that  of  Mr.  John 
Strange,  and  of  three  children  of  Mr.  Henry  Ravening, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1646.  Here  whs  also  buried  an 
Indian,  brought  over  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  He  was 
baptiz«l  at  Bideford  by  the  name  of  Rawlcigli,  and  is 
entered  in  the  pariefa  register  as  '  a  natif  of  W^yngonditoia' 
(Virginia.)  The  living  is  a  rectory  in  the  arclideaconry  of 
Barnstaple  and  diocese  of  Exeter,  of  the  annual  net  yearly 
value  of  633/.  according  to  the  Eodesiattical  Revenues'  Re- 
port,  1835.  The  present  patmn  is  Lewis  William  Buck,  Esq. 

Bi&fbrd  was  at  a  very  eariy  date  of  considerable  im- 
portance as  a  eommenual  town.  Tfae  weaving  of  silk  was 
introduoed  in  1650,  and  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Nantes  in  168$  many  French  I^rotestants  settled  here,  and 
established  a  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk.  Wool  was 
also  exported  to  Spain.  Brice  says  ^at  in  1759  forty  or 
fifty  ships  were  employed  in  fetching  cod  from  Newfound- 
land, and  that  there  was  a  great  export  of  herrings.  Since 
that  time  the  Newfoundland  fishery  has  gradually  declined, 
and  now  not  more  than  one  or  two  ships  are  annually  fitted 
out  for  that  purpose.  The  foreign  trade  is  at  present  very 
trifling.  The  principal  imports  are  timber  from  North 
America  and  the  Baltic  coals  from  Bristol  and  Wales,  and 
spices  and  tobacco  from  the  West  Indies.  The  exports  are  oak 
baik,  which  is  shipped  in  great  quantities  to  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  oats,  mal^  and  ssils,  coidage,  and  articles  of  gene- 
ral supply  to  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  Ship  building  is 
carriea  on  to  a  great  extent ;  there  are  nine  or  ten  building 
yards,  and  several  frigates  were  built  here  during  the  last 
war.  There  are  also  several  potteries,  principally  for  the 
manufacture  of  flower-pots.  Anthradte,  or  culm,  is  found  in 
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As  vidnity  in  lufflcient  qaintity  to  be  worked  fm  coodo- 
miotX  purposee.  One  bed  puue  through  the  town,  and 
ther*  are  two  ae  three  pita  at  the  hrad  of  it.  The  same  bed 
eontimwB  to  the  eoait  at  OreenacUff^  where  it  is  worked  for 
bHmingUme.  The  anthracite  is  aeeoropaaied  by  fossil  plants. 

In  1831  Bideford  oontained  997  houses  and  4846  in- 
habitants, of  whom  2169  were  males,  and  2677  females; 
105  families  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and  316  in 
trade.  &c.  There  is  a  free  grammar-school  of  very  ancient 
date.  It  is  not  exactly  known  when  it  was  endowed,  but 
in  1689  Mrs.  Susannah  Stuckley  gave  the  sum  of  200/.  to 
be  laid  out  in  land,  which  is  now  let  for  57L  per  annum. 
The  salary  of  the  master  is  301.  per  annum,  for  which  he 
teaches  ten  boys  appointed  by  the  corporation.  There  is 
a  national  school,  which,  according  to  the  last  report  (1835), 
had  117  boys  and  98  girls;  and  also  a  charilr- school  for 
writing,  reading,  and  aiithmefo :  the  master  has  a  salary 
oflO/.  per  annum,  paid  br  the  trustees  of  the  bridge  estate. 
The  Dissenters  have  a  school  here  which  contains  100,  and 
the  Methodists  one  with  Mty  scholars.  An  hospital  was 
built  in  the  old  town  for  twelve  poor  families  pursuant  to 
the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  Amory,  who  died  in  1663.  In  1810 
Mrs.  Margara:  Newcommen  left  a  considerable  fund  for 
poor  Dissenters  in  this  and  the  adjoining  parishes,  and  Mr. 
John  Strange  founded  four  almshouses  in  1646.  The  lands 
of  the  corporation  are  chaiged  with  the  payment  of  ]/. 
a-year  to  the  poor  of  the  borough,  and  they  usually  add 
about  10/.,  which  is  laid  out  in  ftiel  and  clothing. 

To  the  north-east  of  Bideford,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tonidge,  is  a  beaoh  of  pebbles  about  three  miles  in 
length,  and  of  considerable  depui  and  breadth :  these  stones 
)wva  fbr  many  years  been  used  (br  ballast  and  pavin^^.  The 
pebbles  are  generally  nmnd  or  oral,  from  six  to  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  curiously  variegated  with  veins  of 
different  colours.  On  them  grows  the /ic/wnmonntM,  or  sea 
liverwort,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  laiw,  which 
is  much  esteemed  as  a  pleasant  and  wholesome  food.  It  is 
often  packed  in  pots  and  sent  to  London.  Opposite  this 
part  of  the  coast  is  Lundy  Island,  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  broad :  its  chief  inhabitanu  are  rabbits  and  wild 
fbwl.  Although  ten  ot*  eleven  miles  tcom  the  nearest  land, 
it  has  several  springs  of  fk^sh  water.  According  to  Risdon, 
it  formerly  had  a  castle  on  it,  which  was  inhabited  and  forti- 
fied by  William  Moriscoe,  a  fiimous  pirate,  who.  after  being 
for  many  years  the  dread  of  the  vicinity,  was  executed,  with 
sixteen  of  his  companions.  The  celebrated  Sir  Richard  de 
Granville,  tiieflriend  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  settler 
of  Virginia,  resided  at  Bidefbrd  for  many  years  after  his  expe- 
dition. In  lfl91.  whenTice-admiral  of  England,  he  sustained 
with  his  single  ship  the  most  ^orious  and  unequal  conflict 
recorded  in  na^'al  history,  against  the  whole  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  and  after  having  repulsed  them  sixteen  times,  only 
yielded  when  all  his  powder  was  spent.  He  died  of  his 
wounds  two  days  afterwards  on  board  the  Spanish  admiral's 
vessel.  His  own  ship,  reduced  to  a  hulk,  sunk  before  it 
could  get  into  port.  Bidefbrd  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Shebbeare,  who  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  in  175Bfor  his  political  writings.  The  sheriff,  who 
allowed  him  as  a  favor  to  stand  on  the  pillory  with  a  servant 
in  livery  holding  an  umbrella  over  his  head,  was  prosecuted 
for  not  properly  enfOTcing  the  sentence.  (Lysons's  Bri- 
tannia ;  Report  qf  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commit- 
timttrg ;  Watkins's  History  <tf  Bidtfora  ;  Correrpondence 
from  Hid/ford,  ^c.) 

BIDLOO,  60DEFR0ID.  an  anatomist,  bom  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  1649  ;  but  of  whose  parentage  or  early  educa- 
tion we  can  find  no  record.  He  at  first  studied  surgery, 
which  he  practised  with  g^at  success,  and  was  at  one  time 
surgeon  to  the  forces.  Afterwards  he  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  and  was  appointed  physician  to  William 
III.,  king  of  England,  by  whom  he  was  recommended  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  so  strongly,  as  to  in- 
duce  them  to  elevate  him  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy 
andimrgery,  in  1694. 

In  1685  he  had  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  one  volume 
fblio,  1 05  plates,  representing  the  anatomy  of  diflerent  parts 
of  the  human  body,  which  were  admirable  as  works  of  art. 
having  been  engraved  by  Lairasse,  but  in  many  instances 
were  deficient  in  accuracy.  Thit>  work  was  reprinted  at 
Leyden  in  royal  folio,  with  114  plates,  and  again  at  Utrecht 
m  1760,  with  a  supplement.  Bidloo  accused  Cowper,  an 
Bnglish  anatomist,  of  having  reprinted  it  without  acknow- 
^dgment,  and  with  onXj  a  few  alteratfoni.  In  this  chayge 


there  wu  eonsideraUe  truth,  and  Cowper  made  m  reply  t 
very  lame  defimce.  Bidloo  also  carried  on  with  much  asperi^ 
a  controversy  with  Frederick  Ruyscb,  who  cxp(»ad  several  ot 
the  errors  in  his  works.   The  omer  writings  of  Bidbn  sn: 

*  De  Anatomes  Antiquitate  Oratio,'  Ley&n.  1694;  bnng 
his  inaugural  discourse,  when  he  took  possession  of  tlw 
chair  of  surgery  and  anatomy.  '  Vindicin  quanimdam  Deli- 
neationum  Anatomicarum  contra  ineptas  Animadversiuies 
Frederici  Ruysch,'  4to.  1 697.  *  Observationes  Ao  Aninuleulii 
in  Hepate  Ovillo  et  aliorum  Animalium  detectis,'  4to, 

'  Guillielmus  Cowperus  Criminis  Litterarii  citatus  coram  TVi- 
bunali  Societatis  Anglicm,'  4to,  1700;  this  is  the  work  in 
which  he  accused  Cowper  of  plagiarism.  '  Exerdtationnm 
Anatomico'Chimrgicarum  Decades  Du«,'  4to.  '.708;  in 
which  occur  several  important  remarks  on  surgical  diaesMi, 

*  Opuscula  omnia  Anatomico-Chinirgica  edm  et  inedits,' 
4to..  with  plates,  1715. 

Bidloo  died  in  1713,  in  the  64th  year  of  his  age.  He  kid 
a  brother  named  Lambert,  who  wrote  on  botany;  suds 
nephew  Nicolas,  who  became  physician  to  Petar  the  Great. 

BIDPAI.  With  the  exception  of  the  Bible  there  ii  pn- 
bably  no  work  that  has  been  translated  into  somaDyfu- 
guages,  and  at  so  early  an  epoch,  as  the  coUeclion  of  talei 
which  passes  by  the  title  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  or  Pilraf.  A 
tradition  very  generally  received  attributes  to  the  Hinamthe 
first  composition  of  this  work,  and  recent  discoveries  in  Ori- 
ental literature  have  fully  confirmed  the  truth  of  thisrepott. 

Fables  and  tales  in  which  animals  are  introduced  u 
actors,  and  in  which  moral  principles  and  maxims  of  pru- 
dence are  inculcated  by  example  and  precept,  seem  fiom  in 
early  age  to  have  been  current  among  the  Hindus.  Ssmat 
collectioni  of  such  atmries,  written  in  Sansoit,  sie  itiD  ia 
existence.  The  oldest  of  them,  and  evideotly  the  pumt 
stock  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai,  is  the  work  known  in  bdis 
under  the  name  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  or  the  'Fife 
Sections,'  so  called  from  ita  being  divided  into  fire  boob. 
This  work  has  been  timnslated  from  the  Sanscrit  into 
the  Tamul  language,  and  again  from  the  Tsmul  into 
French,  by  the  Abb£  Dubois.  An  analytical  account  of 
it,  drawn  from  the  Sanscrit  original  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Wilsoo, 
is  printed  in  the  Transaction*  of  the  Royal  AtiaHc  So- 
ciety, vol.  i.  pp.  155-200.  An  abridgment  of  the  Pmeio 
Tantra,  callctl  tlie  HitSpadcaa,  or  '  Salutary  Instnictiim," 
has  become  more  generally  known  in  Europe  than  the  greit 
original  work.  It  has  been  Uanskted  into  Eof^sh  bjr  Sir 
Charles  Wilkins  (Bath,  1787»  Sto.),  and  by  Sit  VmSm 
Jones  iWorh*,  vol.  vL  4to.  edition):  several  ediiions  of 
the  Sanscrit  text  have  been  published.  Both  the  PanAn 
Tantra  and  tlie  HitSpadcea  connst  of  prose  intermixed  widi 
poetry :  the  stories  are  told  in  prose,  but  the  narrative  ii 
constantly  interrupted  by  sentences  in  verse,  borrowed  fiom 
the  works  of  nearly  all  the  celebrated  poets  that  preceded 
the  epoch  of  their  composition.  The  names  of  the  oompilen 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra^  as  well  as  of  the  HiiSpad^  ate  un- 
known. Vishnuaarman,  who  is  sometimes  called  the  suUn 
of  the  Hitopadita,  is  only  one  of  the  principal  interlocuton 
in  both  works,  and  is  the  narrate  of  the  greater  numbei  of 
fables  contained  in  them.  Tlie  age  at  which  the  PaaM 
Tantra  must  have  been  composed  can,  however,  it  least 
approximatively.  be  detorminec^.  In  tfa«  first  book,4pu 
sage  of  an  astronomical  work  by  Varilhamihiia  is  cHei 
which  oocttrs,  without  variation,  in  the  tvro  best  mamiseripti 
of  the  original  that  Mr.  Wilsoi<  had  «n  opportuninrf  boo 
suiting ;  and  as  it  is  pretty  wull  osbtrtained  that  Virtbt 
mihira  wrote  during  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  txaXax) 
{Asiatic  Researches^  vol.  ix.  p.  363;  Bohlen,  Das  die  In 
dien,  ii.  280),  it  follows  that  tie  Pancha  Tantra  mutt  hive 
been  composed  subsequently  to  that  epoch.  Accordinft  to 
an  antient  tradition  (recorded  in  the  introduction  to  the  ex 
tant  Arabic  and  Persian  editioiis  of  the  Fables  of  Bidpai.  in 
the  ShShnSmeh  of  Firdusi,  ai  d  by  nearly  every  oneoul 
writer  on  the  history  of  the  S<iss4nide  dynastr).  BanOyeb. 
an  eminent  physician  at  the  court  of  the  Persian  king- 
Nushirwan,  who  reigned  between  a.d.  531  and  579,  visited 
India  in  search,  it  is  said,  of  a  plant  which  had  been  re- 
ported to  possess  the  power  of  restoring  dead  bodies  to 
life,  and  on  his  return  to  Peisia,  ibstead  of  that  fkbnknii 
drug,  imported  into  his  country  a  translation  into  Fehln  « 
the  collection  of  stories  now  under  our  consideratioo.  SoM 
circumstances  to  which  Baron  de  Sacy  draws  our  attention 
render  it  not  unlikely  that  BarzQyeh  may  have  been  » 
Christian  monk.  (See  the  Mimoire  prefixed  to  De  Sacyf 
edition  of  CatStah  wa  Dimnakrfjt.  36,  37.|  Certain  it  u 
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dut  this  P«hlTi  version  of  the  Indian  tales,  or  rather  the 
Arabic  translation  made  from  it  two  renturies  later,  became 
the  channel  through  which  these  fobles  subsequently  found 
their  way  to  nearly  every  other  nation  of  western  Asia  and 
of  Europe.  The  author  of  the  Arabic  translation  was  a 
Persian,  who  had  oriifinally  professed  the  religion  of  the 
Magi,  and  was  named  Rdzbeh.  but  on  his  conversion  to  the 
Mohammedan  &ith  took  the  name  of  Abdallab  ben  Mocafb. 
He  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century,  and 
wu  murdered  order  of  the  Abbaside  caliph,  Hansur, 
praliably  between  the  years  137  and  139  of  the  Hegira 
(A.D.  7S4-796).  HU  Ambic  bvnslation  of  these  fkbles  is  in 
the  Eaat  nnially  eaUed  '  the  book  of  CaRtah  and  Bimnah: 
It  is  tfans  designated  in  allusion  to  the  numes  of  two  jackals 
which  act  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  first  story  of  the  Arabian 
rersion,  and  which  we  recognise  in  the  Sanscrit  original 
under  the  fbrms  Carataai  and  Damanaca.  (See  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  book  of  the  Pancka  Tantra,  where  this 
is  likewise  the  first  story ;  and  -the  first  story  in  the  second 
book  of  the  HitSpadetd,  p.  47,  edit.  Schlegel.)  In  the  title 
of  a  Syriae  translation  mentioned  by  Ebed  Jesu,  and  attri- 
buted by  him  to  BQd  Periodeuta,  the  same  two  animals  are 
Mlled  Catitag  and  Damnag.  Every  trace  of  this  transla- 
tion IB  now  lost;  but  if  AasenAmi  is  correct  in  saying  that 
BAd  lived  eariy  in  the  sixth  oentury,  this  Syriae  translation 
must  have  been  made  from  the  Pehlvi  version,  or  periiapa 
from  the  Indian  original  itself. 

The  narrator  of  the  stories  is,  in  the  Arable  version,  called 
Bu^HU.'  in  the  Sanscrit  original  no  name  similar  to  this 
occurs,  and  the  explanations  of  it  proposed  by  several  Ori- 
ental scholars  do  not  appear  to  us  satisfactory ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  name  Pilpay,  by  which  the  work  is  at  pre- 
sent most  generally  known  in  Europe,  is  a  comiptbn  of 

From  the  Arabic  text  of  Abdallab  ben  Mocaffa  sprung 
several  translations  into  the  (modern)  Persian.  One  of  the 
cariiest  into  verse  is  attribute  to  Rudeghi,  a  blind  poet  who 
liourished  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  tenth  century.  It 
was  followed  a  banalation  mto  prose  by  Nasrallah,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  51S  of  the  Hegira  (a.d.  1121)-  The 
moat  admired  Persian  translation  is,  bowevw,  that  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by 
Hnssain  Vftez  Cfishefl,  and  known  under  the  title  otAnwdr- 
i-Sokeili;  though  less  exact  and  complete  than  the  later 
one  by  the  celebrated  vizir  Abulfazl,  named  Ay&r-i-DAjtith. 
The  Anwdr-i-Soheili  was,  soon  after  its  appearance,  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  under  the  title  HumShfikn-NBmeh^  by 
AH  Cbelebi,  who  dedicated  hu  peifixmance  to  the  Osman 
aultan,  Snleiman  I. 

The  eariiest  translation  of  the  work  of  Abdallab  ban 
Moeal^  into  a  European  language  is  the  Greek  version 
by  Simeon,  son  of  Seth,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of 
the  eleventh  century.  S.  G.  Stark  published  it.  from  a 
Hambui^  manuscript,  in  Gr^^k  and  Latin,  but  without  the 
introduclory  ehaptenpreflxed*  to  the  work  partly  by  Bar- 
lOyeh  and  partly  by  Kbn  Uoeaffik,  under  the  title  Sficimm 
Si^eniUt  iMhrwn  Vtterum,  Sk.  (Berlin,  1 697,  6vo.)  The 
ehaptera  wanting  in  the  Hamburg  manuscript  were  edited, 
though  still  incomplete,  from  a  manuscript '  praerved  at 
Upamla,  by  J.  Floder.  (Prolegomena  ad  librum  Sn^vinjc 
cat  ixvqXariK.  Upsala,  1 7  80.)  It  does  not  appear  that  trans- 
lations into  other  European  languages  flowed  from  the 
Greek  text  of  Simeon. 

The  means  by  which  the  Indian  stones  first  became  known 
to  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  was  a  translation  from  the 
Arabic  into  Hebrew,  made  by  Rabbi  Joisl,  a  learned  Jew, 
Mobably  a  native  of  Spain,  who  seems  to  have  flourished 
during  the  twelfth  century.  Of  his  Hebrew  version  of  the 
book  of  Catilah  and  Dimnah,  a  single  incomplete  manu- 
seripC  has  been  nreserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  of 
wbieh  Baron  de  Saey  has  given  an  ampls  account  in  the 
nintti  volume  of  the  Notien  et  Bxtrmt*  du  MS8.  de  la 
BiUiothitpte  du  Rot.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Rabbi  Jo8l  was, 
in  the  thuteenth  century  (inrobably  between  aj>.  I'iSS  and 
1278),  turned  into  Latin  by  Johannes  de  Capua,  a  converted 
Jew,  who  dedicated  his  translation  to  bis  protector,  the  Car- 
dinsi  Matthew  de'  Rossi  (Matthnus  de  Rubeis).  It  bears 
the  title  Direclanum  Humane  Vite,  aliag  Parabole  Anti- 
ouorutn  Sapientum ;  and  has  been  printed  once,  without 
date,  but  probably  in  1480.  This  Latin  interpretation  was 
again  translated  into  Spanish  by  Maestro  Fadrique  Aleman 
de  Bosileo,  under  the  title  Bxemplario  contra  tot  EngaAos 
tf  Peligro$  del  Mundo  (printed  at  Burgos.  1498,  fol.),  and 
into  Gernmn  by  Count  Eberhard  of  Wiirtetobe^,  under  the 


title  Beitpiele  der  Weiten  von  QetchUcht  zu  Qttchlecht 
(printed  at  Ulm,  1483).  The  Bxemplario  cxmtra  lot  Bn~ 
go^oe  seems  to  have  been  the  source  from  which  Agnolo 
Firenzuola  drew  the  substance  of  his  Dieeorti  degli  Am- 
mali :  here,  however,  the  scenes  of  the  several  narratives 
are  laid  in  various  real  localities,  transferred  to  Italy.  (See 
Opere  dt  Metaer  Agnolo  PirmMuola,  Fbranoe,  17U.  8to. 
torn.  i.  i>p.  5-89.)  Another  Italian  version  of  these  stories* 
in  Doni'a  PUoaophia  dt'  Sajpienti  Antieht,  is  little  more 
than  a  translation  of  the  Latin  text  of  Johannes  de  Capua. 

In  the  Royal  library  at  Paris  there  is  a  manuscript  td 
another  Latin  translation,  which  was  made  in  the  year 
1313  by  Raymundus  de  Byterria  (Raimond  de  B^xiers),  1^ 
order  of  Queen  Johanna  of  Navarra,  the  wife  aS  Philip  la 
Bel.  The  author  says  that  he  had  a  Spanish  original  before 
him,  which  is  now  lost,  but  which  was  probably  a  tnui*l»> 
tion  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi  Joel. 

Besides  the  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew  by  Johannes 
de  Capua,  there  seems  to  have  existed  anotbn  Latin  trans- 
lation made  from  the  Arabic,  which  became  the  source  of  a 
translation  into  the  Castilian  language,  said  to  have  been 
made  about  the  year  1289  at  the  command  of  King  Alfonso 
X.  of  Castilia. 

(See  the  Mimoire  Hittorique  ntr  UUvre  intituU  CatSlah 
«t  Dimna,  prefixed  to  Baron  de  Saey's  edition  of  the  Arabic 
text  of  the  Kibles  of  Bidnai.  Paris,  1816,  4to.,  and  the  dis- 
sertations on  the  same  subject,  and  by  the  same  authora,  in 
vols.  ix.  and  x.  of  the  Notices  et  Bxtraite  de»  MSS.  de  la 
Sibliotheque  du  Roi;  H.  H.  Wilson's  Analytical  Account 
of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  in  the  Traneactiom  of  the  Royal 
Aeiatie  Soriety,  vol.  i.  p.  1S5.) 

BIELEFELD,  a  minor  cirole  in  the  administratis  cirele 
of  Minden,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Westphalia,  inter- 
sected by  a  triple  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  chalk,  sand, 
clay,  and  marl  form  the  constituent  parts :  the  mountains 
commence  near  Oerlingbausen  in  the  earldom  of  Lippe, 
and  pass  from  the  territory  of  Oznabui^  into  this  and  Uie 
adjacent  circle  of  Halle.  Cultivation  is  carried  high  up 
their  slopes ;  and  their  summits,  at  which  the  Sparenberg 
near  tbe  town  of  Bielefeld  is  one  of  the  most  elevated,  are 
in  part  naked  and  in  part  cnrwned  with  woods.  The  dnle 
is  watered  by  the  Lutter  and  Aa,  and  their  snwll  tribu- 
taries; it  is  one  of  tbe  most  thriving  districts  in  the 
Prussian  domiiiions,  aa  well  firom  tbe  extent  to  which  the 
manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linen  is  carried,  as  from  its 
rich  growth  of  gnxa,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  the  numerous 
droves  of  homed  cattle  which  it  rears.  In  no  quarter  of 
Europe  is  a  finer  description  of  linen-yam  spun  than  at 
Isselhorst ;  iron-ware,  tobacco,  woollens,  leather,  soap,  cop- 
per and  copper-ware,  yams,  and  damask  cloths,  are  also 
among  the  manufactures  of  this  circle.'  It  contains  an  area 
of  about  95  square  miles,  and  bad,  in  1828,  33,292  inhabit^ 
ants,  and  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  1831,  35,346,  of  whom 
about  32,000  were  Protestants.  At  the  last-mentioned 
date  its  stock  of  horses  amounted  to  1277 ;  of  homed  cattle, 
to  7849 ;  and  of  sheep  and  goats  to  4021. 

Bielefeld,  its  capital,  on  the  high  nntbem  toad  ftom 
Elberfeld  to  Minden.  in  52°  1'  N.  lat,  and  8°  30'  E.  long„ 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparentierg,  on  the  Lutter  or  Lutter- 
bach.  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  picturesque  country ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  ramparts  and  a  broad  ditch,  which  have  been 
laid  out  in  agreeable  walks.  The  most  remarkable  build- 
ing in  tbe  town  are  tbe  churches  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St. 
Mary,  tlie  church  attached  to  tbe  Franciscan  monastery, 
and  tbe  new  town-hall.  It  possesses  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  infirmary,  and  a  society  of  music, 
manufactures  of  linen  and  damask  cloths,  yarns,  cottons, 
ribands,  soap,  tobacco,  iron  and  steel,  meerschaum  pipe- 
heads,  &c.,  and  extensive  bleaching-graunds.  Its  sale  of 
linens  and  threads  is  estimated  at  nearly  84,(100/.  a-year. 
In  Deoembar,  1831,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  was  dS39. 
It  lies  about  260  miles  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  Berl^ 

BIELITZ,  a  duehy  of  Austrian  Silesia,  in  the  drde  of 
Teschen,  between  the  Vistula  and  Biala,  and  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  kingdom  of  (Salioio.  It  was  a  minor 
sovereignty  until  it  came  into  the  possesaion  of  the  princely 
line  of  Sulkoffiky,  in  the  year  1753,  when  Francis  L,  em- 
peror of  Gemiany.  erected  it  into  a  dukedom.  It  is  eirht 
miles  in  length,  and  about  the  same  distance  in  breadth ; 
and.  inclusive  of  the  two  estates  of  Emsdorf  andCzechovitz. 
which  are  independent  properties,  it  contains  1  town,  19 
villages,  2  colonies,  2600  bouses,  and  nearly  10,000  inha- 
bitants, one-half  of  whom  are  ProtestutiMand.lhe.othv 
half  Roman  Catholu*      ^9'^^^*^  oy^^tLM^gtc^* 
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Bieliti.  the  oapiUl  of  Ae  duchy  and  the  seat  of  the  duool 
■dministiatimi,  liet  dose  to  the  G&lician  ftontio-,  on  a 
deehvitj  at  th«  noith-westem  hase  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, and  on  left  bank  of  the  Btala.  It  is  a  woU-built 
town,  and  has  a  Epaoioiu  market-place,  but  the  streetB  are 
narrow:  of  its  three  (lurches,  two  are  Boman  CathoUo, 
and  one  is  Lutheran ;  the  Lutheraos  have  aln  two  stdiotds 
here.  Besides  the  ducal  residoDCe,  now  appropriated  for 
the  publio  offices,  whtdli  is  an  antient  stiuetura  with  a 
hanfuonie  park  attached  to  it,  Blelitz  poasesaas  a  hospital, 
•nd  an  aaylum  for  the  indigent,  and  very  ooniiderable 
woollen,  kerseymere,  and  linen  manufteturoB.  It  k  Uw 
deposit  fw  the  rock-^alt  brought  from  Oalina  fiw  the  oon- 
iumptioB  of  Moravia  and  SilMia,  and  euries  on  u  extenrfve 
tcaffio  in  its  own  produetbms,  as  well  as  in  wool  mi4  Hun- 
garian wines,  &d.  with  Fdaad.  Russia,  Moldavia,  and  the 
Austrian  possessions.  This  town,  which  has  been  rehntlt 
since  its  total  destraction  by  fire  on  the  6th  June,  1S08, 
contains  at  jvesent  about  6400  inhabitants,  and  lies  in  52° 
I'  N.  lat^  and  SS*"  56'  E.  long.  It  is  eonnwited.  by  a  stone 
bridge  across  the  river,  with  the  town  of  Biala  in  Galtcia, 
the  ^olation  of  which  amounts  to  about  4%09  aouls,  who 
have  risen  into  much  affluence  by  the  manufacture  of  wool- 
lens, coarse  linens,  nails,  && 

BIELLA,  a  [Hwince  of  Piedmont,  which  makes  part  of 
the  Intendenza  or  division  of  Turin :  it  contains  78  com- 
munes and  91,000  iahabitanta.  It  isdivided  by  a  ridge  of 
mountaina  to  the  north  from  the  province  of  ValseHo*  and  by 
the  river  Se^  to  the  east  from  ue  province  of  Novara.  lb 
the  south  it  touehes  the  provinoe  of  Veroelli.  and  that  of 
Jvrea  to  the  west.  The  province  of  Btella  is  watered  by  the 
rims  Cwo  umI  Elvo,  which  are  affluents  of  the  Sesia. 
BwUa,  with  7000  Inhabitants,  the  oapital  of  the  jwovinoe,  is 
thitty-eix  miles  N.N.E.  of  Turin.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
hiA  a  royal  college  (at  seoonduy  instruction,  and  a  court  of 
justice,  '  tribunale  di  prefettura.'  for  the  whole  province.  It 
has  also  manufbctures  of  woollens  and  of  silks.  The  prin- 
cipal products  of  the  soil  are  corn,  rice,  and  hemp.  Silk- 
worms are  also  reared  to  a  considerable  amount  The  ftetds 
are  irrigated  by  oanals,  as  in  aort  other  parts  of  northern 
Piedmunt. 

BIENNB,  BIEL  in  German,  a  town  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Jura  mountains,  and  about 
half-a-mite  ^om  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  river 
Suze,  which  comes  from  the  valley  of  £rguel,passes  through 
the  town,  and  afterwuds  enters  the  lalw.  The  territory  of 
Bienne  ia  w^  ^pted  for  the  vine,  and  other  fruit  trees. 
The  to«n  of  Bienne,  with  abont  3400  inhabitants,  has  some 
eottOB  mannfiusturei  and  stnie  tan-yards.  The  hnguai^  is 
the  SwisfrOerman,  tnit  most  people,  espedally  in  the  country 
•rtHind,  speidt  also  French.  The  inhabitants  of  Bienne  are 
Protestants,  and  they  have  both  a  French  and  a  German 
ohuroh.  Bienne  was  made  a  free  imperial  town  by  Rudolf 
of  Hapsbuiv  in  the  Airteenth  century,  under  the  high  do^ 
minion  of  me  Bishop  of  Basel.  It  afterwards  became  an 
ally  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  it  remained  as  such  nntil  the 
French  invasion  of  1 798,  when  it  was  united  to  FVanee.  It 
recovered  its  independence  in  1814,  and  was  then  united  to 
the  Canton  of  Bern.  ^Bienne  is  a  pleasant  little  town,  and 
the  inhabitants  an  n(4ed  for  their  sod^e  and  hospitable 
disposition,  ftenne  ia  abont  seventeen  miles  N.W.  ai 
Bwn.  The  lake  of  Bienne  is  about  ten  miles  Ions,  two  and- 
a-hslf  miles  in  itk  gteatest  breadth,  and  31 7  feet  in  iu 
greatest  depth.  It  abounds  with  ftsh,  especially  trout  Hie 
wvel  of  its  watw  is  1330  feet  above  tiie  na,  bim  several  feet 
lower  than  that  of  the  lake  of  Neuchftlel.  The  river  Zihb 
or  Thiele,  which  is  Uie  outlet  of  the  latter,  enters  the  la^  of 
B^nne  at  its  B.W.  extremity,  issues  out  of  it  again  at 
Nidau  at  the  opponte  end,  and  then  fklls  into  the  Aar. 
The  small  island  of  St.  Pieire.  celebrated  on  account  of 
Rousseau's  residence  in  17S3,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  lake 
of  Bienne. 

BIENNIALS  are  plants  which  require  two  seasons  of 
growth  to  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit ;  they  differ  from 
annuals  in  nothing  but  this  circumstance,  perishing  as  soon 
as  their  seeds  are  ripened.  Hmv  are  usually  sown  about 
Midsummer*  when  they  beoome  heal^y,  rc^ust  plants  by 
the  winter,  and  ate  ready  to  start  into  rapid  growth  the 
soceeeding  veer  as  soon  as  the  warmth  of  die  returning 
firing  is  sufficient  to  excite  them  into  aetii», 

BIESBOSCH,  or  BlESBOS.  a  lake  or  marsh  situated 
between  the  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  South  Hcdlaod. 
Its  name  means  a  *  marsh  of  reeds,'  a  term  derived  from  the 
great  quantity  of  reeds  that  grow  in  its  shallower  parts.  It 


was  formed  in  1421  by  a  great  inundation,  whitA  was  oow 
uoned  by  the  rupture  of  several  dykes  near  Dort,  vhentha 
«ea  rushed  in  and  swamped  a  vast  tract  of  couotry ,  of  aboat  9t 
square  milea,  and  swept  away  a  number  of  villages  suA  minT 
thousand  persons,  wiu  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  (Biischinf  g 
GeograpHif.)  ,It  was  reported  that  a  peasant,  out  sgHn 
against  a  neighbour,  secretly  broke  a  dyke  oppoiits  to  die 
house  of  the  latter,  near  Dort.  and  the  tide  rising  higher 
than  he  expected,  widened  the  breach  and  overflowed  the 
whole  country.  {Delicu  dea  Pay»  Bos.)  The  Wa^  ud 
the  Maas  flow  into  this  hUie  on  its  eastern  side,  and  lane 
out  of  it  by  several  branches,  known  generally  by  the  otme 
of  Haas:  die  widest  of  these  brandies^  also  called  Hdludt 
Diep,  runs  into  the  sea  between  the  islands  of  Bej|crlsid 
and  Goeree,  by  Hellevoetslois.  The  northemmost  bnsch  of 
the  Maas,  after  eoming  out  of  the  Biesbosch,  flows  by  Dort, 
and  fbrms  the  river  of  Rotterdam  and  Briel.  Part  gf  tbe 
ground  lost  in  die  great  inundation  of  1421  hu  been  vm 
recovered,  and  there  are  now  several  islands  in  the  miditrf 
the  Biesbosch  which  are  cultivated  and  inhabited. 

BIE^VRE,  a  small  river  of  France,  a  tributtry  of  tlie 
Seine,  only  remarkable  as  passing  through  Paris  dow  to 
the  great  manufacture  deg  GobeUnt.  This  streaa,  ia  die 
lower  part  of  its  course,  is  aom^iinaa  called  QaUUni.  It 
rises  neu-  VersaWes,  and  its  whide  eowM  Ams  not  mA 
exceed  20  miles. 

BIGA,  a  chariot  or  car  drawn  by  two  horses :  called  by 
Suetonius  {Galig.  c.  19.)  Bijuge  ctsrrxadum.  The  bigi 
was  the  most  common  chariot  in  use  among  the  Robuu. 
They  had  a^  their  quadrigs,  and  sometimes  dieir  t^w* 
aeptiu-Juges,  &G.,  and  Suetonius  assures  us  thatNero,vMi 
he  was  a  perfomer  in  the  O^pie  games,  mads  ase oft 
decem-jtigia,  a  chariot  drawn  by  ten  herses  ooupled  togedtet. 
(Suet  in  Ner,  c.  24.) 

Pliny  attributes  the  invention  of  the  biga  to  tbe  Fhi}- 
gians.  {Hitt,  Nat.  lib.  vii.  c.  56.)  Isidorus  says  tbe  in- 
ventor was  Ciristines  the  Sioyooian.  iOrtgimet,  lib.  xTil 
c.  35.) 

The  Roman  silver  coins  stamped  with  the  form  of  s  ^ 
riot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  were  called  bigati^  uid 
mtmdrif^aH.  (See  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xxi.  c  3.)  Hetue 
I.ivy  (lib.  xxxiil.  c.  23.)  uses  tbe  term  arg€Htum  bigtUim. 
The  bigati,  quadrigati,  and  victoriati  were  all  of  equlTiJiit. 
and  differed  only  in  the  imfKess  fh>m  which  they  derind 
their  sevwal  names.  The  biga  was  one  of  the  emblaiDBiil 
victory. 

BIGAMY,  in  the  canon  law,  signified  either  a  Mend 
marriage  after  the  death  of  the  flnft  wife,  or  t  marriige 
with  a  widow.  It  incapacitated  men  fi»  holy  caden;  iin 
until  tbe  1st  Ed.  VI.  e.  ie.s.  16t  it  wna  a  good  oasmtarpUs 
to  the  claim  of  benelt  o^dbsrgy.  (Wooddeason's  fSmm 
Lecture*,  i.  425.) 

Bigamy,  by  the  English  law,  consists  in  oontractinf  a 
second  marriage  during  the  life  of  a  fi»mer  huibsiid  or 
wife,  and  the  statute  1  James  I.  c  11,  enacts  that  thepv- 
son  so  offending  shall  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony. 
(See  Hale's  Pleas  qfthe  Crown,  i.  692,  foL  ed.  173S.)  This 
statute  makes  oertain  exceptions  which  it  is  not  osetsutj 
to  refer  to,  as  it  has  been  repealed  by  9  George  IV.  c.  31, 
s.  32,  and  operates  only  with  respcet  to  offices  oommitted 
on  or  before  the  30tfa  Jane,  1826.  The  statnto  tsit  cited 
enaote  **  That  If  any  perani  bemg  married  shdl  marry  ao]' 
other  person  during  the  life  of  the  former  husband  or  wife, 
wdiether  the  second  marriage  shall  have  taken  phct  m 
England  or  iriwvkere,  such  oStoAet  and  any  person  aiding 
bin  shall  be  guil^  of  felony  ud  be  punished  by  ttansporta- 
tiott  for  seven  yeani,  or  by  impcisonttient  (with  or  withoat 
hard  labour)  for  a  term  not  exeeeding  two  yean." 
statute  excepts,  first,  any  second  marriage  oootracted  wtof 
England  by  any  t^r  than  a  subject  of  his  Majesty; 
second,  any  person  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have  beea 
continually  absent  during  seven  years,  and  shall  not  have 
been  known  If  such  person  to  have  been  living  within  that 
time ;  third,  i>  person  divorced  from  the  bond  tbe  Gnt 
marriage ;  fourth,  one  wh(»e  former  marriage  ban! 
been  declared  void  by  the  aentenee  of  a  court  of  coujprteirt 
jurisdiction. 

Widi  respect  to  the  third  exeeptum  tt  has  beoi  dete^ 
mined  in  m  ease  where  a  Soot^  diveree  a  vtnaib)  was 
pleaded,  that  no  sentence  of  any  foreign  conrt  eao  di^*^ 
an  English  mattiage  a  vittmlo  unless  for  grounds  on  whicli 
it  was  liable  to  be  so  dissolved  in  England ;  and  that  the 
term  *  divorced'  applies  to  the  sentence  of  a  spiritual  couit 
within  the  limits  to  «l^^yUilt>liimU^  The/ivtt 
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«xeeption  canoot  be  taken  advantage  of,  if  tlie  ftrtt  marriage 
fau  twen  declared  void  only  coUaterally  and  not  direotly ; 
or  if  admittiD?  it  to  be  concIosiTe,  it  can  be  shown  to  bave 
bmn  obtained  fraudulently  or  coUusiTely.  See,  ai  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  Marriaob  and  DitOrcb  ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  the  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston 
before  the  peers  in  parliament,  in  1776,  for  bigamy.  (Ba- 
con's Abridgment  by  Dodd,  titles  Bigamy  and  Marriage.) 

BIGENERI'NA  (Zooloey).  D'Orbigny's  name  fbr  a 
genus  of  those  minutiB  cepbalopods  which  he  ha»  so  well 
illustrated.  There  are  two  subgenera  :  the  first  consisting 
of  the  Bigenerina.^rowTly  so  called,  with  a  central  opening, 
and  the  other  of  the  GanmtUirus  (D'Oibigny)  with  a  mar- 
ginal openin^^. 

BIGGLESWADE,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  forty-one  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  London,  and  nine  miles  E.S.E.  from  Bedford.  It  is 
situated  on  the  great  road  to  York,  near  the  river  Ivel,  over 
which  there  is  here  a  stone  bridge.  The  river  has  been 
rendered  navigable  to  the  town,  \^  which  means  the  town 
and  ne^bbourhood'  are  supplied  with  coals,  timber,  and 
oats.  Leiand  described  Bi^gleswAde  as  having  *  a  good 
market  and  2  faires.'  It  has  still  a  good  market,  particularly 
in  com,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  England,  held  on 
Wednesdays;  and  its  fairs  are  now  five,  namely,  February 
14,  Saturday  in  Easter  week,  Whit-Monday,  August  2,  and 
November  8.  It  docs  not  appear  under  what  charter  the 
market  is  held,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  granted  to  some 
ofthe  bishopsof  Lincoln,  to  which  seethe  manor  was  annexed 
by  Henry  I.  in  1 132.  The  manor  was  surrendered  by  Bishop 
Holbeach  to  Edward  VI.  in  1527.  It  is  now  held  by  lease 
under  the  crown,  the  king  being  lord  ofthe  manor. 

The  town  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magis- 
trates, who  hold  a  petty  session  for  the  hundreds  of  Biggle- 
swade, Clifton,  and  Wixamtrae.  The  continual  passage  of 
bavellers  through  Bi^leswadet  the  expenditure  of  the 
strangers  who  resort  to  its  market  and  fliirs,  and  the  ready 
sale  whieh  the  town  thus  obtains  for  its  own  productions, 
have  combined  to  extend  the  population  and  prosperity  of 
the  place     The  parish,  which  includes  the  hamlets  of 
Stratton  and  Holme,  contained,  in  1831,  008  houses,  with  a 
population  of  3226  persons,  of  whom  1 662  were  females. 
In  the  year  1785  the  town  sustained  great  damage  byafire, 
which  raged  for  some  hours  with  great  fury.   Not  less  than 
150  houses  were  consumed,  besides  corn-chambers,  malt- 
houses,  &c.,  all  in  the  centre  of  the  town  around  the  marke^ 
place.    The  damage  was  estimated  at  24,000/.    The  town 
.'s,  however,  indebted  to  this  calamity  for  its  present  im- 
proved appearance,  as  the  houses  have  been  mostly  rebuilt 
with  brick  in  the  modem  style.   The  parish  churoh,  which 
is  a  handsome  Qothio  structure,  was  built  in  1230.   It  was 
formerly  collegiate,  and  several  antient  wooden  stalls  were 
remaining  till  1832,  when  the  church  was  thoroughly  re- 
paired and  re-arranged,  partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  In- 
corpotated  Society  for  Repairing  Churches.    The  living  is  a 
discharged  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  worth  300/. 
per  annum.    The  living  is  a  peculiar,  bolonging  to  the  pre- 
bendary of  Biggleswade,  in  Lincoln  cathedral.    Speed  men- 
tions that  there  was  here  a  collef^  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  valued  at  11.  at  the  Dissolution ;  but  as  he  says  it 
was  founded  in  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  here.  Tanner 
thinks  that  what  Speed  calls  a  college  was  only  a  chantry  be- 
longing to  the  guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  several 
good  inns  ;  and  a  small  manufactory  for  white  thread  laoe 
and  edging,  which  affords  employment  to  females.  A  Hour- 
mill,  -worked  by  steam,  has  also  been  lately  erected. 

Sir  John  Cotton  bequeathed,  for  charitable  uses,  the  sum 
of  1800/.>  which  was  received  in  the  year  17ft2.  It  was  to 
be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  freehold  lands  and  heredtia- 
ments,  and  this  parish  was  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  thrce- 
nhitbs  of  the  rents.  One  of  these  parts  was  to  augment  the 
living,  and  the  other  two  to  be  paid  to  a  master,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Stratton,  for  teaching  twelve 
poor  children  ofthe  parish  the  English  tongue,  writing  and 
arithTnetio,  and  instructing  them  in  the  principles  ofthe 
Christian  religion  according  to  the  Church  of  England. 
When  theCharity  Commissioners  made  their  report  in  182), 
the  property  was  let  for  162/.  per  annum,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  really  worth  300/.  The  two-ninths  applicable 
to  the  purpose  last  specified  amounted  to  36/,  a-ycar,  which 
was  appropriated  as  directed  by  the  benefkctor.  The  children 
are  all  boys,  nominated  by  the  lord  ofthe  manor  of  Stratton, 
They  are  teeeind  Into  the  lehool  as  soon  as  they  ore  able  to 


learn  to  write,  and  remain  fiiur  or  five  years,  unless  tUs 
parents  nmovs  thwn.  The  parents  pnnide  hoAB.  Ttw 
number  of  pupils  is  duly  kept  up,  and  there  are  numerous 
applioationB  for  admission.  The  disadvantageous  lease 
expired  in  1 82  7,  and  the  commissioners  Tecommended 
that  in  consideration  of  the  great  increase  which  the  mas- 
ter's salary  would  receive  under  a  new  lease,  the  trustees 
should  make  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  charity.  The  master 
had  usually  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pay  scholars,  and  also 
instructed  the  boys  bolonging  to  the  charity  of  Edward 
Peake,  who,  in  1755,  bequeathed  a  tenement,  and  a  rent- 
charge  of  13/.  a-year  for  the  instruction  of  eight  poor  boys. 
Four  charitable  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor  of  this  parish 
produce  altogether  27/.  17*.  3d.  per  annum. 

At  Stratton,  a  short  distance  south-east  of  Biggleswade, 
as  a  ploughman  was  ploughing  the  land  rather  deep  in 
1770,  he  discovered  a  yellow  earthen  pot.  containing  300 
gold  coins  (rose  nobles)  of  Henry  VL  They  were  a  little 
larger  than  a  half-crown  piece,  out,  being  very  thin,  vers 
not  equal  by  twenty  »-ains  to  the  weight  of  a  guinea. 

(Lysons's  Magna  Britannia;  BtauHtt  of  Rn^landamd 
Wales;  Fi/lh  Heport  oftha  CommistU/ntn  for  tnquiring 
concerning  Charities.) 

BIGNONIA'CEjC,  are  monopetalous  dicotyledonous 
plants,  with  irregular  fiswers,  a  pod-like  fruit,  winged  seeds 
without  albumen,  and  usually  a  climbing  habit  They  are 
mostly  shrubs,  inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  and  unknown  in  Europe  except  iu  a  culti- 
vated state ;  some  of  them  are  trees  of  considerable  size. 
They  generally  are  remarkable  for  the  large  size  and  rich 
or  delicate  colouring  of  their  trumpet-shaped  flowers.  No 
sensible  properties  of  much  importance  have  been  recog- 
nised among  them  :  one  of  them  produces  the  Cbico  dye. 
a  sort  of  reddish  feculent  substance  with  which  some  of  the 
South  American  Indians  paint  their  bodies.  Several  are 
valuable  for  their  timber,  which  possesses  extreme  hard- 
ness. The  most  interesting  genera  are  Bignonia,  many 
species  of  which  are  common  in  our  gardens,  Tecoma, 
Catalpa,  and  Eeeremocarpus,  the  three  last  of  which  will 
be  mentitoed  in  their  proper  plaees. 


I.  »  oofollt  ilil  op«i :  2.  «cup-*hapeU  diik,  out  ofwTiicb  lhcOTkryoft» 
eiow*, log«lker wiUi the  slyl*  Md  stigniit;  S.tytmag  ovuf;  4,ari|«ped| 
^aiecfti  6, u «itil>ry« estraetad  Ann  the  intvcummu orilu-M«d. 

BIGORRE.  a  district  of  Uie  south  of  France., one  A>f  the 
component  parts  of  the  fo^i^^nts'^ejigljyire  or 
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Ckwony.  It  vrts  bounded  on  the  W.  by  B£am,  and  on  the 
N.  and  B.  by  different  districts  of  Armaffnac,  viz.  on  the 
N.  by  Le  Pays  de  Riviire  Basse,  on  the  N.  E.  by  Estarac 
or  Astarac,  and  on  the  E.  by  Le  Pays  de  Nebouzan  and 
Le  Pays  des  Qim^  Valleys.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded 
by  Spain,  tlie  Pyrenees  serving  to  mark  the  frontier  line. 

The  country  of  Bigorre  is  iiicluded  in  the  basin  of  the 
Adour,  which  taltes  its  rise  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  district,  and  flows  northward  through 
it  Its  length  from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.  is  about  sixty 
milaa.  and  lU  greatest  breadth  nearly  thirty.  (Map  of 
France  in  provinces  by  the  Society  /or  the  diffUtion  of 
Uteftd  KnouMge.)  This  country  is  very  mountainous, 
especially  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  some  of  the  loftiest 
summili  of  the  Pyrenees  are  either  within  iu  frontier,  or 
very  little  removed  from  it  It  is  watered  by  the  Adour 
and  its  tributaries,  but  these  are  not  navigable  within  its 
bolder*.  For  an  account  of  its  climate,  soil,  and  produc- 
tions we  refer  to  PrRB'in'Ba  (Hautes).  Dbp.  uf,  within  the 
limits  of  which  Bigorre  is  now  included. 

The  chief  towns  were — Tarbes,  the  capital,  on  the  Adour, 
(pop.  9706  ;)  Vic-de-Bigorre  (pop.  3599  for  the  town,  3679 
for  the  whole  oommifne;)  Louides  (pop.  3161  for  the  town, 
3818  for  the  whole  commune;)  Bagnt^res  (pop.  5633  for  the 
town,  7566  for  the  whole  commune ;)  Barege,  St  Sever  de 
Rustan,  Jomac,  &c.  The  whole  district  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  Les  Montagnes  (the  mountains).  La  Plaine  (the  plain), 
and  Le  Ruatan.  *  Lea  Montagnes'  were  subdivided  into  the 
vallte  d'Azun,  de  Bar^,  de  Campan,  and  de  Lavedan. 

In  the  time  of  Julius  Cnsar  the  country  of  Bigorre 
was  occupied  by  the  Bigerrones,  a  people  or  tribe  of  the 
Aquitani,  froir'  whom  it  has  denVed  its  name.  They 
submitted  to  Crassus,  the  lieutenant  of  Csesar,  when  he 
attacked  the  Aquitani.  Pliny,  who  mentions  them, 
gives  them  the  name  of  Begerri ;  but  tbcy  are  not  noticed 
by  Ptolemy  and  the  other  geograpliurs.  Their  capital 
was  Turba,  afterwards  Tarria  and  Tarba  (now  Tarbes), 
called  also  Castrum  Bigorre.  There  were  other  tribes, 
who  were  included  partly  or  wholly  within  the  district 
)f  Bigorre;  as  the  Tornates  (people  of  Toumay,  a  town 
in  Bstarae,  just  on  the  border  of  Bigorre)  and  the  Cam- 
poni.  who  probably  resided  in  and  have  given  name  to 
the  Vallee  de  Campan.  These  tribes  .of  course  shared  the 
fate  of  their  countrymen  in  becoming  subject  to  the 
Romans;  and  in  the  Roman  subdivision  of  (jraul  their 
country  was  included  in  the  province  of  Novempopulania. 
In  the  fifth  century,  upon  the  downfall  of  the  Western 
Empire,  Bigorre  passed  with  the  neighbouring  districts 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Visigoths :  and  early  in  the  sixth 
century  it  was  acquired  by  the  Franks  under  Clovis,  who 
had  defeated  and  killed  Alaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths. 
During  the  troubles  which  marked  the' period  of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  successors  of  Clovis,  the  (Sascons  began  to 
extend  themselves  over  tiie  south-western  parts  of  ^ance, 
and  their  leaders  were  created  dukes  of  Aquitaine.  and  ac- 
quired posuuion  of  Bigorre,  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  ninth 
centnrjr  Louii  le  De^nnaire,  successor  of  Cbarlemafne, 
creetod  Bigorre  into  a  county  in  favour  of  a  son  of  the  duke 
of  (3aso(^e.  lliis  count  and  his  posterity  held  the  so- 
vereign^ of  the  district  as  feudal  subjects  of  the  king  of 
France  for  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  years.  In  Ae 
latter  part  of  the  13th  century  the  country  was  sequestered 
and  put  into  the  hands  of  Philip  IV.  (Le  Bel)  king  of 
France :  but  in  1389  it  was  restored  by  diaries  VI.  to  a  de- 
scendant of  the  former  counts ;  and  having  been  by  the  mar- 
riage of  the  possessors  or  by  other  means  united  to  B£am 
and  Foix,  it  became  part  of  the  patrimony  of  Henry  IV.,  by 
whom  it  was  united  to  the  crown  of  France. 

BIHAR  (Hungar.  Bihar  Barm^gye),  a  county  of  Upper 
Hungary,  in  the  province  *  Beyond  the  Theiss,'  is  bounaed 
on  the  east  by  Transsylvania.  It  lies  between  46°  28'  and 
47"  40' N.  lat,  and  21' K/ and  22°  M'  E.  long.,  and  con- 
taint  an  area  of  about  4207  Uuare  ndlei,  more  than  twic« 
the  sur&ee  of  the  county  of  >^humberland.  This  popu- 
lous district  of  Hungary  is  in  many  parts  intersected  by 
swamps  and  forests.  In  the  east  it  is  encircled  by  the  Car- 
pathians, of  which  the  Biharyzegy  and  Csaf  are  here  the 
most  elevated  points,  and  is  full  of  forests,  tnit  in  the  west 
the  surface  is  a  level,  covered  with  swamps  in  many  quar- 
ters, and  for  an  extent  of  several  square  miles  around  Ko- 
m&di.  occupied  by  the  neat  Sar  Re^e,  a  morass  formed  by 
the  overflowing  of  the  Berettyd  and  Konis  rivers.  In  this 
part  of  Biha.'  «ie  a  number  of  emmenoes.  flnm  tbir^  to 


forty  feet  in  height,  which  some  assert  to  be  watch-hills  of 
artificial  construction,  raised  in  remote  af^s.  The  priu- 
cipal  rivers  in  the  county  are  the  Black  Koros,  the  Rapid 
Kdrfis,  and  the  Beretty6,  which  pour  down  from  the  moun 
tainous  districts  into  the  plain  country,  and  bein^  unimpeded 
by  any  barrier  on  either  bank,  overflow  the  adjacent  lands, 
and  ^ive  ribe  to  the  numerous  and  extensive  morasses  for 
which  Bihar  is  distinguished.  In  this  way  the  Rapid  Koros 
alone  has,  during  the  last  half  century,  laid  above  109,000 
acres  under  water,  and  not  only  have  whole  bacts  been  made 
desolate,  but  the  atmosphere  round  them  has  been  rendered 
unhealthy.  As  you  approach  the  mountain-regions  the  atr 
becomes  pure  and  salubrious.  In  the  Vale  of  Korotsh. 
which  extends  o^'er  an  area  thirty-seven  miles  in  length 
and  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  climate  is  so  genial,  that  few 
parts  of  Hungary  are  superior  to  it  in  cultivation  and  pro- 
ductiveness. On  the  whole,  however,  Bihar  is  accounted 
one  of  the  most  fertile  counties  in  the  kingdom:  it  contains 
2,160,834  acres  of  available  soil,  of  which  1,095,120  are 
under  the  plough,  and  71,078  are  laid  out  in  vineyards; 
and  it  raises  grain  of  all  ^inds  in  superabundance,  particu- 
larly wheat  of  very  superior  quality.  Vegetables  and  fruit 
are  of  luxuriant  growth  :  the  principal  wines  are  white,  and 
some  of  them  are  mucli  esteemed.  To  these  must  be 
added  large  crops  of  tobacco.  Timber  abounds  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  county,  but  fuel  is  so  scarce 
in  the  low  lands,  that  reeds,  straw,  and  dried  dung  supply 
its  plaee.  Indian  com,  hemp,  flax,  and  saffron  are  emong 
the  other  vegetable  products  <^  this  county.  It  is  rich 
in  minerals  also :  gold-dust,  with  pieces  sometimes  as 
large  as  a  filbert,  is  obtained  from  the  Black  Kbros,  near 
Vaakoll  in  particular ;  R<^zb&nya  produces  annually  about 
1000  marks  of  silver;  of  copper  about  840  cwt.  are  yearly 
raised,  and  of  lead  about  25  tons ;  much  iron  ore  anil 
many  iron-works  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
VaskoU  and  Grosvardein ;  and  the  road  from  Barod  into 
Transsylvania  leads  over  a  continued  bed  of  marble  for  a 
distance  of  nine  miles  and  more.  Bihar  also  produces  ala- 
baster, chalk,  and  limestone,  potter's  clay,  porcelain  earth, 
fire  stone,  granite,  petrified  carbon  or  jet,  which  takes  a 
brilliant  polish,  coals  (near  Deraa  and  FelutAo),  naphtha, 
mineral  alkalis,  saltpetre,  and  excdlent  mineral  waters,  of 
which  those  near  Groavardein  are  much  esteemed.  The 
rearing  of  domestic  animals,  among  which  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  swine  are  the  chief,  is  carried  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  game  and  fish  ase  plentiful.  The  population 
of  Bihar  is  estimated  at  about  445.000  souls,  giving  an 
average  of  nearly  106  per  square  mile;  of  these  the  pro- 
portion of  Protestants  to  Roman  Catholics  is  about  1 50  to 
35.  and  of  Protestants  to  Greeks  about  150  to  138.  There 
is  no  part  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  not  followed 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  th^  arts  and  manufactures  ex- 
cepung  Dtibrecsin  and  Grosvardein,  which  are  places  of 
considerable  trade.  Bihar  contains  one  royal  free  town. 
Debrecxin,  the  largest  town  in  Hungary  after  Pesth,  with 
upwards  of  40,000  inhabitants ;  the  antient  episcopal  city  of 
GrcMvardein,  or  Nagy  Barad,  on  the  Sedes-lCdriis,  or  Rapid 
Kiiros,  with  about  16,000  inhabitants;  21  market-towns, 
460  Ullages,  and  170  prsdia.  It  is  divided  into  the  five 
circles  of  Sarete,  Szalonta,  Belenye,  Vardein,  and  £r- 
nelye. 

tilJA  GANITA.  [SeeViGAGANiTA.3 

BIJANAGHUR,  or  BISNAGHUR  (Vijayanagara, 
signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  the  triumphal  fortress),  scnnetimea 
called  Annagoondey,  was  once  a  Hindu  city  of  great  im- 
portance, but  is  now  nearly  uninhabited  and  little  man 
than  a  heap  of  ruins.  It  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Toombuddra,  in  15'  14  N.  lat,  and  76"  37'  E.  long.  The 
name  of  Annagoondey  is  more  generally  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  city  which  occupies  we  north-west  bank  of  the 
river,  while  the  part  on  the  opposite  side  retains  usually  the 
name  of  Bijanaghur.  The  Toombuddra  at  this  spot  is  about 
800  yards  wide,  and  rapid  in  its  course ;  ita  bed  is  occuiued 
by  many  granite  rocks.  The  river  contracts  greatly  at  on* 
point  between  the  two  parU  of  the  ci^,  and  here  there  wma 
formeriy  a  stone  bridge,  which  is  in  ruins,  and  the  cocn- 
munication  is  now  kept  up  by  means  of  a  ferry. 

The  city  stands  in  a  plain,  which  .is  surrounded  by  enor- 
mous masses  of  granite,  some  of  which  take  the  form  and 
magnitude  of  hilu.  In  the  plain  there  are  likewise  large 
blocks  of  granite,  many  of  which  have  not  been  removed 
when  building  the  city,  the  course  of  the  streets  being  iu 
iMUY  parta  made  win§|§g^^  iJ^r4&^%!P^L%« 
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Tba  prinoiNl  itiwts  in  pSTed  with  flags  of  granite,  and 
Uus  stoae  Das  been  very  genenlly  used  in  constructing 
arehet,  and  aqueducts,  making  pillars,  and  even  for  the 
flat  roofs  and  rafters  of  houses.  ,  The  rematos  of  numerous 
temples,  choultries  (bouses  of  accommodation  for  travellers), 
ind  many  other  public  and  private  buildings,  exhibit  the 
purest  style  of  Hindu  architecture.  Some  blocks  of  granite 
which  have  been  used  in  thq  construction  of  these  edifices 
tie  ftoin  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  square ;  they  are  cut  and 
Acted  to  each  other  with  great  nioeW,  and  considering  the 
want  of  mechanical  skm  amoDg  the  builders,  they  testify 
ia  a  high  degree  to  (hmr  industry  and  persereranee. 

The  part  of  the  diy  which  is  situ^ad  on  the  south-east 
bank  of  the  Toorabuddra  is,  except  where  bounded  by  the 
river,  inolosed  with  strong  stone-walls,  or  by  barriers 
planted  by  the  lutnd  of  nature.   The  dreuit  of  this  part 
of  the  city  is  eight  miles,  but  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ruptions occasioned  by  the  masses  of  lock  alceady  men- 
tioned,  a  great  part  of  the  inclosed  area  contains  no 
bnildings.   Near  the  western  extremity,  and  terminating 
a  street  ninety  feet  wide,  running  pEtrallel  with  the  Toom- 
buddra,  is  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  Mahadfiva 
(the  great  god).   This  temple  is  surrounded  by  numerous 
cells  for  devotees ;  facing  to  the  east  is  a  pyramidal  portico 
about  150  feet  high,  and  divided  into  ten  stories.   The  at- 
tendant Brahmins  are  numerons,  and  the  establishment  is 
wril  endowed.   The  street  which  Iwds  to  this  temple  is 
diiefly  apfnopriated  to  the  use  of  the  numnoos  pilgrims 
who  visit  it  at  the  time  of  the  annual  festivid.  Another 
temple  near  the  centre  of  Uie  city  is  dedicated  to  Wittoba 
(an  incarnation  of  Vishnu).    This  establishment  consists 
<^  a  group  of  buildings  comprehending,  besides  the  principal 
place  of  worship,  four  choultries  and  many  smaller  pagodas, 
the  whole  occupying  an  area  of  about  400  by  200  feet,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  cells.    The  granite  columns  which 
support  the  roof  of  the  chief  temple  have  numerous  figures 
of  lions  clustered  round  them,  ^d  the  entablature  is  orna- 
mented,  as  well  as  the  ceiling,  with  various  sculptures.  On 
:  holidays,  the  image  of  the  god  Wittoba  is  exposed  in  a 
shariot.  constructed,  wheels  axtd  all,  of  granite :  this  cha- 
:  na*  u  elaborately  and  delicatriy  finished.   The  division  on 
die  north-west  bank  of  the  river  is  uninhabited,  with  the 
exe^on  of  a  small  village  built  near  the  centre  with 
Monea  collected  from  the  surrounding  ruins.   A  temple  de- 
dicated to  Krishna,  situated  near  this  spot,  is  kept  in  repur, 
and  still  used  ibr  the  performance  of  religious  rites. 

The  city  of  Byanaghur  was  built  between  the  years  1336 
and  1343,  by  two  broihers  named  Aka  Hurryhur  and  Bucca 
.  Hurryhur,  who  ruled  here  in  succession,  Aka  until  1350, 
:  and  Bocoa  until  1378.   The  rajahs  of  Bijanaghur  were  con- 
stantly invdved  in  war  with  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  the 
Deecan,  and  at  length,  in  1364,  the  sovereigns  of  Ahmed- 
Busgur,  Boeder,  CSoluonda,  and  Bejapore  combined  together, 
and  routed  the  forces  of  Ram  Raja,  the  rajah  of  Bijanaghur, 
.  en  the  plains  of  Teltkotta.   The  conquerors  afterwards  ad- 
vanced upon  the  capital,  which  they  took,  and  completely 
,  neked.  >o  that  it  was  deserted  by  nearly  all-its  inhabitants. 

BIJNEK,  a  principality  beycmd  the  limits  of  Northern 
;  Hindiiataa.  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Brahmapootra  rivN, 
i  and  bordering  on  Asam  to  the  east,  Bootan  to  the  north, 
Rangpore  to  Uie  west,  and  the  Grarrows  on  the  south. 
Part  of  the  lands  of  Bijnee  are  situated  within  the  limits 
'  of  British  jurisdiction,  and  a  part  consists  of  territory  said  to 
i  be  independent,  but  which  is  subject  to  an  insignificant  tri- 
\  bote  paid  to  the  rajah  of  Bootan.  The  division  north  of 
'  the  Brahmapootra  is  called  Khungtaghaut,  which  name  is 
,  snnetimes  applied  to  the  whole  principality,  and  that  south 
«f  the  great  nver  is  called  Howeraghaut. 

This  extensive  country  possesses  much  natural  beauty, 
\  and  contains  a  great  propwtion  of  fertile  land,  bnt  the  level 
':  country  is  sul^ect  to  inundatim,  and  the  government  is  very 
iadly  administered.  The  inhabitants  are  sunk  in  poverty, 
;  and  the  land  is  consequently  iU  cultivated.  Owing  to  the 
msettled  state  of  the  oountty,  and  of  some  of  tfa«  neigh- 
bouring states,  many  of  the  cultivatras  do  not  estabUsh 
ihonsdiTea  in  any  fixisd  pbce,  but  always  hold  themselves 
im  mdiness  to  withdraw,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
Into  the  Rnglish  territory,  Bootan,  or.  Asam.  Rice  is  the 
.  principal  vegetable  production.  The  soil  is  adapted  for  < 
■iieat,  barley,  pulse,  sugar-cane,  and  mulberry  trees,  but : 
BD  rUk-worms,  and  but  little  of  the  other  kinds  of  pro- 
dactions  here  named  are  cultivated.  It  is  customary  for 
WQf  at  the  natives  of  Bynee  to  being  their  wives  and  fa- 
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milies  for  safety  within  that  part  of  the  principality  irtiieh  is 

under  British  protection,  while  they  themselves  pursue 
their  labours  in  other  districts  more  liable  to  disturbance. 

The  authority  of  the  British  over  part  of  Bijnee  is  derived 
from  its  connexion  with  the  Mogul  emperor,  to  whose  rights 
the  East  India  Company  has  succeeded.  Previous  to  1785 
the  tribute  had  been  paid  in  a  certain  number  of  elephants, 
which  were  unprofitable  to  the  Company's  government,  and, 
at  the  date  just  mentioned,  the  collector  at  Rungpore  com- 
muted this  tribute  into  an  annual  money  payment  of  2000 
rupees. 

In  1791  Havindra  Narrain,  the  r^ah  of  Bijnee,  was  as* 
sassinated,  and  the  r^jah  of  Bootan  took  Ujpon  himself  to 
nominate  as  his  successor  Mahindra  Nanam,  a  relative  oi 

the  murdered  chief.  To  this  nomination  the  Bengal  go- 
vernment assented,  not  because  of  any  right  of  nomination 
in  the  nyah  of  Bootan,  but  because  the  pretensions  of 
Mahindra  to  the  succession  were  well  founded.  The  reve- 
nue of  the  rajah  is  estimated  at  162,000  rupees,  but  full 
one-half  of  the  rents  are  paid  in  coarse  cotton  cloths,  woven 
bf  the  females  of  the  country,  and  a  considerable  loss  is 
sustained  upon  the  sale  of  these  fabrics. 

Bijnee,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  is  situated  in  26° 
20^  N.  lat,  90°  48'  E.  long.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
bnck  wall,  built  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Beyond 
this  wall  is  a  ditch,  on  the  outsitw  of  whuh  is  a  strong 
hedge  of  prickly  bamboo.  Ba^  side  of  the  wall  contains  a 
gate,  but  when  the  latest  account  of  tbe  place  was  obtained, 
neither  of  these  gates  was  provided  with  doors  that  could  be 
shut.  Besides  the  fort,  which  is  built  of  brick,  in  which  the 
rajah  lives  with  his  retinue,  including  fifty  male  and  seventy 
female  slaves,  the  town  contains  a  few  small  brick  temples, 
without  any  attempt  at  magnificence;  the  remainder  of  the 
buildings  are  nothing  better  than  thatched  huts.  This  town 
is  considered  as  a  sort  of  neutral  groudd.  To  the  English 
the  rajah  represents  that  it  is  subject  to  Bootan,  while  the 
rajah  of  Bhootan  is  told  that  it  is  English  property,  and 
it  is  not  considered  an  object  of  sufficient  importance  by 
either  party  to  rink  any  misunderstanding  on  account  of  it 

BIJORE,  a  subdivision  of  Sevad,  an  Afghan  district  in 
the  province  of  Cabul.  This  district  is  described  as  an  un- 
dulating |dun,  about  25  miles  Icmg  Sma  E.  to  W.,  and  only 
1-2  miles  broad  ftom  N.  to  S.  The  s«l  is  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces good  crops  of  wheat  The  towns  of  Bgore,  the  capital, 
and  luwagye,  each  contain  about  1000  houses.  The  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Afghans,  but  there  are  also 
many  settlers  from  Calfrtstan.  The  town  of  Byore  is  in 
34°  47'  N.  lat.,  71°  14'  E.  long. 

It  was  long  traditionally  Iwld  that  this  district  had  once 
been  inhabited  by  a  tribe  who  were  descendants  from  the 
companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Il  was  said  that  these 
inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  personal  beauty  and 
European  complexions,  their  worshipping  of  idols,  and  drink- 
ing of  intoxicating  liquors,  besides  the  circumstance  of  their 
langu(^  being  different  from  that  of  any  surrounding  tribe. 
The  Emperor  Baber,  in  his  memoirs,  written  in  the  M^in- 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  tells  us,  that  as  the  men  of 
Bgore  were  rebels  to  Islam,  he  jput  them  all  to  the  sword, 
and  mAi  their  wives  and  children  mto  captivity.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Mr.  Elphinstone  do  not  tend  to  confirm  the 
tradition  as  to  the  &eeun  or^in  of  the  antient  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  '  '"" 

BILBA'O,  a  city  in  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  lordship  of 
Biseaya.  It  is  situated  in  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain  on 
the  east  or  right  bonk  of  the  river  Nerva  or  Nervion,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Ibaisabal,  nine  miles  E.8.E.  of  Portu- 
^lete.  43°  15'  N.  lat.  2°  56'  W.  long.  The  plain  of  Bilbao 
is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  from  which  numerous  tor- 
rents descend  in  the  rainy  season.  This  cirsumstance  for- 
merly exposed  the  town  to  frequent  inundations ;  but  tbe 
ineonveniaice  has  been  ni  late  avoided  by  widening  die 
canal,  and  conatmcting  dams  and  other  works.  Tbe  pUin  is 
very  well  cultivated  and  covered  with  numerous  neat  country 
houses.  The  chief  produee  of  the  land  is  Indian  corn, 
chacoli  or  wine,  chestnuts,  fruits  and  grass.  The  bullocks 
and  sheep  which  are  fbd  in  Uie  pastures  near  tbe  coast 
furnish  a  very  juicy,  tender,  and  weU-l{:ivoured  meat;  the 
game  is  excellent,  particularly  a  bird  of  passage  called  cbim- 
bo,  and  the  fish,  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  are  very  delicate. 

Bilbao  contains  four  parishes,  five  convents  of  nuns,  two 
of  monks,  an  hospital,  and  about  800  houses,  substantially 
built,  generally  three  stories  high.  The  hospital  is  a  mag 
nificcnt  stone  building,  contai^n^^  600  beds,  a  chap0l,||^ 
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an  ipotbeouy*s  hall,  with  a  competent  number  of  ofGcers 
in  every  department.  The  sick  are  Tisited  twice  a-day  by 
the  four  physicians  and  two  surgeons  of  tlie  town.  A  com- 
mittee of  respectable  citizens  superintend  the  whole.  The 
hospital  has  been  built  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  every  poor  invalid  (MF  Bilbao  has  admittaace 
into  it  cost- free. 

There  is  i^so  a  CaM  de  Hisencordia,  or  charity-house, 
supported  by  TolnotaTy  oontributions,  and  superintended 
by  a  committee  of  respectable  individuals,  to  provide  with 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  instruction  foundlings  and 
orphans,  or  otherwise  destitute  children.  There  u  a 
manufactory  of  common  earthenware  connected  with 
the  establishment  in  which  the  children  work.  They  are 
besides  instructed,  at  the  expense  of  the  house,  in  some 
business  which  may  be  the  means  of  procuring  them  an 
honest  livelihood.  The  streets  are  all  well  pared  with  square 
flat  stones  on  both  sides,  and  with  email  round  stones  in 
the  miildle.  No  carriage  of  any  sort  allowed  in  them,  by 
which  means  the  pavement  i«  much  longer  kept  in  repair. 
The  water  of  the  river  is  conducted  through  pipea  to  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  different  streets,  from  which  it 
flows  through  them  in  abundance*  washidg  away  all  the 
dirt,  which  it  carries  to  the  river.  The  market-place,  s^- 
tuated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Uie  towu,  is  always^ 
abundantly  iupplied.  The  slaughter-house,  whuv  the  meat 
is  also  wM,  is  a  fine  building  of  the  Tuscan  order  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  towiu  Possesiiing  an  abundant  sup|dy 
of  water  from  a  Ibuntain  constantly  Howing.  and  being  open 
on  all  sides  so  as  to  permit  a  free  current  of  air,  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  offend  either  the  sight  or  the  smell. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  river  there  ia  a  wide  and  pleasant ; 
promenade  planted  with  lime-trees  and  oak.  and  lined  ^ith 
many  houses,  gardens,  and  wareliouaes.  Numerous  wharfs 
and  strong  moles  are  built  on  both  banks  at  different  places 
down  the  river  to  Portugalete  ;  there  are  two  bridges  over 
the  river  at  Bilbao,  one  very  old  of  two  arclies  built  of 
stone,  and  another  of  wood  of  modem  construction  very 
solid  and  handsome,  with  one  arch.  The  tide  ascends  as 
high  as  the  ttnm,  but  only  small  vessels  under  sixty  or 
seventy  tons  can  sail  so  far  up  the  river,  except  with  a  very 
full  tine ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  remaiu  at  Olaveaga, 
two  short  miles  fi-om  the  town. 

Bilbao  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  province  (see 
BASQtiB,  Bizcata)  and  of  the  consulado,  or  tfibunal  of 
Munmerce.  That  body  has  endowed  schools  for  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  town  in  arohilecture, 
mathematics,  naviuation,  drawing,  and  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  Ttiere  is  also  a  school  where  poor  children 
are  instructed  gratuitously  in  reading  and  writing,  and  an- 
other for  teaching  the  Latin  language,  both  supported  by 
the  ayuntamiento,  or  common  council. 

The  people  of  Bilbao  are  kind  and  hospitable ;  their 
society  is  pleasing  and  easily  acoesetble  to  strangers.  The 
women  of  the  lower  class,  who  are  employed  as  carriers 
and  in  other  manly  occupations,  are  so  robust  that  they 
may  be  frequently  seen  after  a  day  of  laborious  employ- 
ment dancing  as  cheerfully  as  on  a  hdiday.  Tbey  are 
clean  and  neatly  dressed,  and  in  general  go  barefiioted. 
To  gratify  the  inaination  of  the  common  people  for  dancing, 
the  town  pays  three  men,  who  play  on  the  tambourine  and 
the  provincial  wind  instruments  at  the  public  dances.  There 
ia  a  public  building  for  playing  at  ball  and  two  for  tennis, 
of  both  which  exercises  the  people  are  exceedingly  food. 
Tliere  are  Ave  very  pleasant  fountains,  a  capacious  and 
handsome  playhouse,  sereral  coffee-houses,  and  many  shops 
and  warehouses,  abundantly  supplied  with  all  articles  of  fo- 
reign merchandise,  which,  owing  to  the  moderate  duties  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  people  in  mercantile  concerns,  may 
oe  olitained  as  cheap  as  in  the  eountriea  where  they  are 
manufactured.  The  population  of  Bilbao  is  IS.Ouo,  Tt» 
inhabitanta  are  employed  in  agrieulture,  commerce,  and  the 
manufacturing  of  iron.  The  moat  productive  iron  mines  in 
Spain,  and  perhaps  in  the  world,  are  those  called  Veneras, 
live  miles  nmn  KIbao.  They  produce,  in  general,  thirty- 
three  per  cent,  without  straining  the  ore.  Thne  are 
also  manufhotures  of  paper,  hats,  soap,  leather,  earthen- 
ware,  and  cigars.  Hie  principal  articles  of  exportation  are 
voiA  and  wheat  to  foreign  countries,  and  iron  to  oUier 
parts  of  tlu»  Penins^a.  (Bee  Diccienario  GtogrofJHeo 
Hutorieo  ;  Dicewnanc  d»  t«  AcadenwiS. 

BILBERRY,  a  kind  of  nerry-bearii^  shmb,  found  on 
the  BooEi  of  the  country.  [Bea  VjbCcuntrK.^ 


BILBILIS,  a  Celtiberian  town,  in  Hiapanta  Tamo»> 
nensis.  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Xberus  (£bto),  which  is 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town,  more  fte- 
quently,  however,  mentioned  by  the  name  Sato  (Martial,  x. 
IU3.  104.)  \%A  site  IS  supposed  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  modern  Calata\ud,  which  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  Xiloca  with  the  Xalon.  It  was  built  upcn  an  eminence, 
according  to  Martial,  in  the  two  e|ugrams  above  quMed 
(quos  Bilhilis  acri  monte  croat— altam  Bilbiliml.  and  i.  48. 
Ttie  steel  manufactories  at  this  plaee  were  celebrated  in 
antient  times  (Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiT.  14;  Justin,  xliv.  3.; 
Martial,  iv.  55.) ;  but  it  is  known  to  us  principally  as  having 
been  the  birth-place  of  U.  Valerius  Martialis  Coquus,  the 
great  epigrammatist.  It  was  a  municipal  town,  as  i]q)aarB 
from  coins  of  Tiberius,  inscribed  u.  auousta.  bilbilis  ti. 
CABS,  in.,  and  u.  augusta  bilbilis  ti.  cabs.  v.  l.  axlio 
SKiANO.  About  twenty-four  Roman  miles  up  the  Salo  were 
the  Aquse  Bilhilitane  tegrotanttbus  xalutares,  *  the  medi- 
cinal springs  of  Bilbilis,'  muitioned  in  tiie  Itinenuy  of  An- 
toninus. 
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BILE,  an  animal  fluid  of  a  greenish  eoUnir,  Utter  taalB, 
and  viscid  consiatenoe.  It  ia  aometinei  found  as  «  fimpii 
and  at  other  times  as  a  turbid  fluid.  It  is  a  very  eompouid 
substance,  being  composed  of  water,  albumen,  a  peculiar 
resinous  principle,  a  porUon  of  yellow  colouring  matter,  and 
several  salts.  The  principle,  however,  upon  wfaidi  its  di^ 
tinctive  charactars  essentially  depend  is  the  resiBoas,  and 
the'  bile  is  therefine  elasaed  by  physidogifts  among  the 
resinous  secretions.  According  to  Tbenac^  the  compoBliaB 
of  the  bile  is  as  follows 
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•  4-« 
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4 
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Salts  the  same  as  in  ox  bile 
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According  to  Berzelius,  the  folk>wing  ia  Ac  compoaitioa 
of  human  bile 
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Th»  omn  hj  vlileh  the  btle  it  secreted  is  the  liver.  The 
Uvw  ia  cnstinguiBhed  by  two  peculiarities:  first,  it  is  tlie 
Jkrgest  ^IbiuI  in  the  body ;  and  secondly,  it  is  provided  with 
two  distinct  sets  of  veinn.  The  vein»  that  receive  the  blood 
from  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  that  is,  from  the  organs 
more  immediately  concerned  in  the  procoKS  of  digestion, 
nnite  together  into  a  large  trunk  named  the  vena  portSB- 
This  vein  penetrates  into  the  substance  of  the  liver  anil 
nmiflea  through  it  ia  the  maniter  of  an  artery ;  at  the  snma 
lam-  the  liw  reeeivw  a  large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  by 
the  hepatic  artery.  The  ultimate  tMranches  of  the  vciia 
pottiB  terminate  partly  in  a  set  of  vessels  termed  the  he- 
|mtie  duets,  which  contain  the  bile,  and  partly  in  a  set  of 
vessels  termed  the  hepatio  veins,  by  which  a  large  portion 
of  the  blood  of  the  vena  ports  is  transtoitted  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  circulation  into  the  vena  cava,  the  .great 
vein  that  returns  the  blood  from  all  parts  of  the  body  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart.  [See  Circulatioiv.] 

This  arrangement  is  peculiar.  There  is  no  other  gland 
in  the  body  in  which  the  disposition  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
at  all  analogous :  there  is  no  other  instance  in  which  a  vein 
is  sent  to  a  gland  and  distributed  to  it  in  the  manner  of  an 
artery.  This  pecutiaritv  has  naturally  led  physiologists  to 
infer  that  the  vein,  in  this  ease,  performs  the  ordinary  func- 
tion of  an  wtwy ;  that  it  carries  on  the  process  of  secretion, 
and  eliminatea  ita  product,  the  bile,  out  of  venous  blood. 
And  tiiii  infhrenee  is  strengthened  by  the  fbUowing  con- 
nderations ; — 

1.  A  large  portion  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  the  vena 
portae  terminate,  as  has  been  stated,  in  the  hepatic  ducts, 
that  is,  the  escretwy  duets  of  the  gland,  or  the  tubes 
*  provided  for  carrying  away  the  secreted  lluid.after  its  ela- 
boration. 

9.  The  elements  of  whioh  the  bile  is  composed  abound 
more  in  the  blood  of  the  vena  porta  .than  in  that  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  The  chief  constituent  elements  of  the  bile 
are  hydrogen  and  carbon,  These  two  elements  always 
abound  more  in  venous  than  .in  arterial  blood,  the  venous 
blood  acquiring  them  as  it  flows  slowly  along  the  course  of 
the  circulation,  and  acquiring  them  the  more  abundantly 
the  slower  the  stream  aiid  the  loi^ter  it*  course. 

3.  The  diftinctive  chararter  of  every  secreting  organ  is 
that  it  receives  a  eopioui  supply  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 
Aeeordingly  the  ramifications  of  tho  vena  portse  receive  a 
much  greater  supply  of  arterial  capillaries  from  the  hepatic 
artery  than  is  observed  with  respect  to  any  other  vein  in 
the  body,  and  a  correspondingly  greater  supply  of  ganglial 
or  or^nic  nerves  than  venous  capillaries  in  general :  these 
nerves  being,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  the  source  whence 
Uie  blood-vessels  derive  their  vital  endowments,  and  are 
eapabla  of  producing  those  complicated  changes  which  the 
blood  UDdergoes  during  the  process  of  secretion. 

These  considerations  go  far  to  show  that  the  secretion  of 
the  bile  is  an  anomaly  in  the  animal  economy,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  elaborated  by  a  vein  out  of  venous  blood  ;  but  there 
are  many  eminent  physiol^sts  to  whose  minds  they  do 
wA  appear  of  suffiewnt  weight  to  warrant  this  cowilusion. 
Bieh^  fiir  instance,  eontenda.  and  adduces  plausible  at^- 
ments  in  favour  of  the  opinion,  that  the  bile  is  secreted  fram 
the  hepatic  artery ;  and  Magendie  conceives  that  it  is  formed 
at  ooe  and  the  seme  time  from  the  blood  both  of  the  vena 
ports  and  of  the  hepatic  artery.   It  is  certain  that  cases  are 
on  record  in  which  the  vena  porta  is  said  to  have  united 
directly  with  the  vena  cava  without  going  to  the  liver  at  all ; 
I    and  Uiet,  tn  such  cases,  the  secretion  of  bile  went  on  just 
!   ss  well  as  when  the  vena  porta  is  distributed  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode.    One  such  case,  clearly  made  out,  would  afford 
!   a  demonstration  that  bile  is  capable  of  being  secreted  by  the 
bemitic  artery. 
But  whatever  doubt  physiologists  may  entertain  by  which 
'  of  the  two  great  vessels  of  the  liver  the  bile  is  secreted,  the 
.   consent  is  universal  that  the  liver  ia  the  g^and  by  which  this 
I  inid  is  ibrmed.   When  duly  elaborated  in  this  organ,  the 
bile  is  received  firom  the  secreting  vessels  by  exceedingly 
ninnte  tubes,  the  union  of  which  constitutes  the  excretory 
doet  of  the  gland,  which  is  termed  the  hepatic  duct.  The 
!  hepatic  duct  passing  on  towards  the  duodenum,  which,  phj'- 
riologieaUy  considered,  is  a  second  stomach  [see  Duodb- 
irtfMj,  communicates  with  a  small  membranous  cyst  or 
beg,  called  the  gall  bladder,  a  reservoir  for  the  bile.  The 
duet  of  the  gall-bladder,  called  the  cystic  duct,  unites'with 
tiie  bepatiQ  duet,  and  both  together  form  a  single  tube, 
IMimnI  the  duLadodt  dneti  wuob  pierces  the  duodenum. 


Thus  the  hepatic  duct,  carrying  the  bfle  away  from  the  liver, 

either  conveys  it  into  the  gall  bladder  by  means  of  the 
cystic  duct,  or  transmits  it  immediately  into  the  duodenum 
by  means  of  the  choledoch  duct.  The  bile  which  flows 
immediately  into  the  duodenum  is  called  the  hepatic  bile ; 
that  which  is  contained  in  t)ie  gall  bladder  is  called  .iie 
cystic  bile.  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  the  external 
characters  of  the  two,  cystic  bile  being  of  a  much  deeper 
colour,  and  much  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  he- 
patic bile ;  but  the  difference  in  their  chemical  properties,  it 
there  be  any,  has  not  been  ascertained :  hepatic  bile,  on 
awountof  the  difficulty  of  collecting  it  in  sufficient  cfuan- 
tity,  has  not  been  analysed,  while  some  portion  of  bile  is 
generally  found  in  the  gull-bladder  after  dedth.  Some 
physiolo<nsts.  indeed,  are  of  opinion  that  the  gail  bladder  is 
not  passive  in  the  reception  of  the  bile ;  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  receptacle  for  this  fluid  ;  thnt  the  cystic  duct  acts  as 
an  absorbent,  actually  selecting  from  the  bile,  as  it  is  flowing 
in  the  hepatic  duct,  its  more  active  ingredients,  which  are 
conveyed  into  the  gall  bladder,  and  retained  there  until 
needed  ;  but  it  is  more  pmbable  that  the  blander  portions  of 
the  bile  are  absorbed  during  its  retention  in  the  gall  bladder, 
and  that  while  it  remains  there  its  elements  re-act  upon  each 
other  so  as  somewhat  to  modify  the  cbuacter  of  the  secie 
tion,  rendering  it  more  viscid,  pungent,  and  bitter  than  the 
recently  secreted  fluid. 

From  actual  experiment  it  would  appear  that  the  secre- 
tion of  bile  is  rontmually  goin^  on  in  the  living  system.  In 
whatever  circumstances  an  animal  is  placed — if  the  ori6t» 
of  the  choledoch  duct  be  laid  bare — the  bile  is  always  seen 
to  be  flowing  drop  by  drop  into  the  intestine.  It  is  ohser\'ed 
to  flow  much  faster  during  tho  process  of  digestion  than 
when  the  stomach  is  empty ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  during  the  digestive  process,  the  hepatic  bite  ;is  se- 
creted in  much  larger  quantity  than  when  the  stomach  is 
empty,  and  that  it  is  then  conveyed  directly  into  the  duo- 
denum. The  gall-bladder  fills  when  the  stomach  is  empty, 
and  when  the  stomach  is  full  the  gall  bladder  becomes  com- 
paratively empty.  The  gall-bladder,  however,  is  seldom  if 
ever  completely  emptied.  Vomiting  contributes  more  per- 
haps than  any  other  action  of  the  system  to  the  expulsion 
of  Its  contents.  Magendie  states  that  he  has  often  found  it 
completely  empty  in  animals  that  died  from  the  efibcts  of  an 
emetic  poison. 

The  use  which  the  bile  serves  in  the  economy  is  to  pro- 
duce a  specific  change  upon  the  aliment,  in  a  oertain  stsge 
of  the  di^'estive  process.  The  first  change  which  the  food 
undergoes  after  it  has  been  swallowed  is  the  reduction  of  it 
by  the  stomach  into  a  fluid  moss,  the  appearance  of  which 
varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food. 
This  fluid  mass  is  termed  chyme,  which  when  accumulated 
in  a  certain  quantity  is  sent  from  the  stomach  into  the  duo 
denum.  In  the  duodenum  the  food  undergoes  a  further 
change,  and  is  converted  from  chyme  into  the  substance 
called  chyle.  These  two  fluids  are.distintruiiihed  from  each 
other  by  specific  characters.  [See  Digestion.]  The  bile 
is  the  main  agent  in  producing  the  change  by  which  chyme 
it  converted  into  chyle.  This  is  moved  by  a  decisive  ex- 
periment performed  by  Sir  B.  Brodie. 

This  physiologist  applied  a  ligature  around  the  choledoch 
duct  of  an  animal,  so  as  compteiely  to  prevent  the  bile  from 
entering  the  duodenum,  and  then  noted  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  digestion  of  the  food  immediately  Itefore  or 
immediately  after  the  operation.  The  experiment  was  re- 
peated several  times,  and  the  result  was  uniform.  The 
production  of  the  chyme  in  the  stomach  took  place  as  usual, 
but  the  conversion  of  the  chyme  mto  chyle  was  immediately 
and  completely  interrupted.  Not  the  smallest  trace  of  rhyle 
was  perceptible  either  in  the  duodenum,  or  in  the  X'ess'els 
which  take  up  the  chyle  when  formed,  namely,  the  lacteals. 
This  experiment  ia  decisi\'e  as  to  the  propor  office  of  the 
bile,  which  ii  to  separate  the  nutritioua  from  the  non-nutrient 
or  cxcrementitious  part  of  the  chyme,  and  thus  to  form 
chyle.  In  effecting  this  separation  the  bile  itself  ia  div^ed 
into  two  parts;  its  coloured  and  hitter  portion  passes  on 
along  with  the  cxcrementitious  part  of  the  chyme  into  the 
large  intestines,  while  its  albuminous  and  saline  part  com- 
bines with  the  chyle,  is  absorbed  with  it  by  the  lacteals, 
and  is  thus  carried  with  it  into  the  circulation.  The  coloured 
and  bitter  portion  of  the  bile  which  combines  with  the  ex- 
crementitious  part  of  the  chyme,  and  whicn,  together  with 
certain  secretions  from  the  mucous  surface  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal,  constitute  the  ff^N^JgiguJft^tftjai^^ 
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matter  a  stinmlftting  pnperty,  whiea  u  necMsarf  to  eieite 
the  actioD  of  the  lar^  mteatines,  the  offiee  of  vhieh  ii  to 
expel  from  the  system  the  excrementitious  portion  of  the 
alimenL  This  exerementitious  part  of  tbe  bile  may  there- 
fore be  considerea  as  constituting  a  natural  pui^,  formed 
in  the  canal  itself,  which  it  is  to  stimulate  to  the  act  of 
expulsion.  And  accordingly  when  the  secretion  of  the 
liver  is  scanty,  and  the  bUe  does  not  flow  in  sufficient 
quantity  into  the  duodenum,  one  consequence  uniformly 
is,  that  the  fteces  are  without  their  proper  colour,  and  desti- 
tute of  their  natural  stimulating  quaUty;  whence  the  due 
action  of  the  large  intestines  doeti  not  take  place,  and  con- 
stipation and  a  long  and  varied  trwn  of  evils  in  the  general 
system  follow. 

Such  are  the  nature  and  offloe  of  the  bile,  the  very  im- 
portant secretion  daborated  by  the  liver.  But  the  liver  is 
an  oi^n  of  enormous  bulk,  and  receives  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  blood ;  the  term  '  enormous'  being  used  in  comparison 
with  tbe  size  of  other  glands,  and  the  term  'immense'  in 
comparison  with  tho  quantity  of  bile  secreted.  Moreover, 
the  liver  is  found  in  animals  exceedingly  low  in  the  scale  of 
organization,  and  even  in  these  it  is  often  of  very  great 
magnitude.  Hence  it  is  conceived  that  the  secretion  of 
bile  is  by  no  means  the  sole  function  performed  by  the  liver. 
Many  physiologists  look  upon  it  as  a  supplementary  organ 
of  the  lungs,  assisting  that  organ  in  the  depuration  of  the 
blood,  and,  like  it.  eliminating  from  the  blood  its  auper- 
tluous  hydrogen  and  carbon.  *  When  the  venous  blood 
becomes  loa^d  with  inflammRble  matter  (hydrogen  and 
carbcuQ)  which  cannot  be  dischaived  from  the  lungs,  and 
when,  from  certain  causes,  one  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
increase  of  cutaneous  perspiration,  this  excess  d  inflammable 
matter  is  cot  employed  in  the  deposition  of  &t,'the  liver 
would  appear  to  be  the  organ  by  which  it  is  removed.  In 
ordinary  cases  tiie  quantity  dischai^ed  is  small,  probably 
no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  preserve  the  liver  in  its  healthy 
stale,  and  to  perform  the  secondary  objects  to  which  the 
function  is  subservient;  but  when,  from  a  conjunction  of 
circumstances,  there  is  an  excess  of  inflammable  matter,  its 
accumulation  is  prevented  by  an  increased  discharge  of 
bile.'    (Bostock's  Elmtenta  of  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  370.) 

Upon  the  whole  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  changes 
which  the  blood  undergoes  in  the  liver  are  threefold.  1 .  Ma- 
terials more  or  less  heterogeneous  end  crude,  absorbed  by  the 
vena  portse,  and  coming  t^fly  from  the  oi^ans  of  digestion, 
undergo,  while  circulating  through  this  viscus,  a  process  of 
animaliiation,  by  which  the  blood  is  better  fitted  for  carrying 
on  the  general  ninctions  of  the  system,  2.  Certain  consti- 
tuents of  the  blood,  either  noxious  in  their  own  nature,  or 
injurious  by  the  excess  in  which  tbey  accumulate,  are  here 
separated  from  the  common  mass  of  blood,  and  carried  out 
of  the  system.  3.  By  the  preceding  changes,  the  blood  cir- 
culating through  the  liver  Is  specially  fitted  for  tbe  produc- 
tion of  a  peculiar  secretion,  which  performs  a  spectflc  office 
in  tho  process  of  digestion. 

This  multiplicity  of  offices  performed  by  one  and  the  same 
organ  is  in  conformity  with  the  usual  operations  of  the  ani- 
mal economy,  in  which,  while  provision  is  made  to  accom- 
plish some  purpose  of  primary  importance  by  an  or^, 
the  same  apparatus,  or  the  product  resulting  from  its  action, 
secmea  some  ftuther  secondary  use  in  the  system.  (See 
Liter,  and  for  a  more  detailed  account  ttf  the  nature, 
source,  and  office  of  the  bite,  consult  Bostock's  Elementt  qf 
Phytiologyj  Ricberand's  Elementt  o/"  Physiology,  with 
Noiet  by  Dr.  James  Copland;  and  Magendie,  P^ew £^ 
mentcdre  de  Physiologie.) 

BILEDULGbRIl3.  _[See  Bbled.] 

BILIMBI,  or  BLIMBING,  the  Malayan  name  of  a 
species  of  acid  fruit  belonging  to  a  genus  called  Averrhoa. 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  pickles. 

BILIN,  one  of  the  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Lobkovitz, 
m  the  most  north-west  part  of  Bohemia,  close  to  the  Ore 
and  Middle  Mountains,  is  about  168  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial extent,  with  about  8000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
spot  in  this  district  is  Btlin  or  Bylina,  a  small  town  oS  about 
2500  souls,  lying  on  the  little  river  Bila.  embosomed  in  a 
dew  valley,  and  distant  about  three  miles  from  the  baths  of 
l^its;  it  has  a  cotton-yam  manufactory,  a  handsome 
diureh,  and  a  new  as  well  as  an  antient  castie,  the  one  con- 
taining a  collection  of  minerals.  Sec.,  and  the  other  a  labora- 
tory, in  which  artificial  waters,  salts,  and  magnesia  are  pre- 
pared. The  environs  are  remarkable  for  a  precipitoos  moun- 
Um,  eaUed  ttie  BiUnerstein,  which  is  surrounded  by  basalt 


rocks;  buttbeplaee  Itself  is  most  o^lmtsd  for  UsspiBn 
which  are  of  two  qu^ities,  acidulous  and  Intter.  Tbe  mm 
spring,  an  acidulous  watur,  yields  2381  quarts  per  haas,  d 
the  heat  of  12°  Reaumur  (58^  Fahrenbett):  it  is  mneh  it- 
sorted  to  in  cases  of  spleen,  indigestion,  scrof^  goat,  &a, 
and  above  60,000  quarts  of  it  are  annually  sent  to  fcungi 
parts.   The  Bilinerstein  affords  a  number  of  rsze  pUntt,* 
well  as  minerals 
BILL  IN  CHANCERY.   [See  Eqcitt.] 
BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT,  is  the  name  given  to 
proposition  introduced  into  either  house  for  the  puipoteof 
being  passed  into  a  law,  after  which  it  is  called  an  set  of 
parliament,  or  statute  <^  the  realm.    [See  Statdti.] 

In  modem  times  a  bill  does  not  difi'er  in  form  fron  so 
act,  except  that  when  flist  brmig^t  in  it  often  praseati 
blanks  m  dates,  sums  of  money,  &e.,  which  are  filled  as  in 
its  passage  through  the  house.  When  printed,  alio,  niek 
(with  the  exception  only  of  naturalization  and  name  Vh, 
which  are  not  printed)  it  is  always  ordered  to  be,  eitberimme- 
diately  after  it  has  been  read  a  first  time,  or  at  sonie  other 
early  stage  of  its  progress,  a  portion  of  it,  which  may  admit 
of  being  disjoined  from  the  rest,  is  sometimes  distinguished 
by  a  different  type.  But  most  bills  are  several  timet  prioted 
in  their  passage  through  tbe  two  houses.  A  bill,  like  an  act, 
has  its  title,  its  preamble,  usually  setting  forth  tbe  reasooi 
upon  which  it  professes  to  be  founded,  and  then  its  sertet  of 
enacting  clauses,  the  first  b^inning  with  the  words—'  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  M^jes^,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  S^tual  and  TemponL 
and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  asiraiblM,  ud 
l^  the  authority  of  the  same  ;*  and  each  of  those  tbatfiiUiie 
with  the  mwe  simple  formula — *  And  be  it  ftirthar  enaelei' 
;  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  a  bill  when  made  petleet 
all  its  blanks  having  been  filled  up,  becomes  a  law  st  once, 
without  further  alteration  or  remodelUng,  on  reeaving  tbe 
royal  assent 

Originally,  the  bills  passed  by  tbe  two  houses  were  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  petitions,  and  retained  that  form  vben 
they  came  to  receive  tiie  royal  assent.  The  whole  of  tbcne 
passed  in  one  session  were  then,  after  the  parliament  rae, 
submitted  to  the  judges,  to  be  by  them  put  into  the  [HDper 
shape  of  a  law.  But  it  was  found  that  in  undergoing  thii 
process  the  acts,  as  passed  by  the  parliament,  were  Gn> 
quently  both  added  to  and  mutilated.  Indeed  a  gtestdHl 
of  tbe  power  of  makuig  the  law  was  thus  left  in  tbe  bsndi 
of  the  judges,  and  of  the  royal  anthority.  in  so  fkr  u  thw 
learned  personaf^es  might  be  under  its  influenoa  Tb 
remedy  this  evil  it  was  arranged  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
that  the  statute  roll  of  the  session  should  always  be  wn 
up  before  the  parliament  nie.  In  the  foUowing  reign,  that 
of  Henry  VI.,  the  bill  came  as  nor  to  be  pi^stedin  Ab 
form  of  an  act 

Bills  are  either  public  or  private.  In  the  introdoctioDof 
a  public  hill  the  first  motion  made  in  the  House  <^  Loidi  ii 
that  the  bill  be  brought  in ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commcoi 
the  member  who  purposes  to  introduce  the  bill  muit  fint 
move  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  it  in.  If  ti»t  notiDD  » 
carried,  the  bill  is  then  either  ordered  to  be  brought  in  hr 
certain  members,  generally  not  more  than  two,  of  wbon  the 
mover  is  one,  or  a  select  committee  is  appmnted  for  tbt 
purpose.  When  the  lull  is  ready,  whidi  it  ftequeatl;  bis 
soon  as  the  motion  fox  leave  to  wing  it  in  bos  Wn  agnw 
to,  it  is  presented  at  tbe  bar  1^  omi  (MT  those  members,ui 
afterwards,  upon  an  intimation  firma  the  speaker,  ^""^ 
up  by  him  to  the  table.  The  next  motion  is  that  it  be  rw 
a  first  time;  and  this  motion  is  most  frequently  made  im- 
mediately after  the  bill  has  been  brought  up.  This  beinf 
carried,  a  day  is  appointed  for  oons^lenng  the  questim  tbti 
the  bill  be  read  a  second  time.  The  second  rMtdiog  beinf 
carried,  it  is  next  moved  that  the  bill  be  committed,  that  ih 
that  it  be  considered  dause  by  clause  either  in  a  committee 
of  the  whole  house,  or,  if  the  matter  be  of  less  importtDee< 
in  a  select  committee.  When  the  committee  have  finishao 
their  labours  they  make  their  report  through  thnrdisinWi 
and  the  next  motion  is  that  tbe  report  be  received.  Benw 
modifying  the  original  clauses  of  tbe  bill,  it  is  in  the  pot* 
of  the  committee,  if  they  think  proper,  both  to  omit 
clauses,  and  to  add  otosrs.  Sometimes  a  bill  ii  ordena  to 
be  re- committed,  that  it  may  undergo  ftirther  considentu^ 
or  that  additional  alterations  may  be  made  in  it  Iw 
report  of  the  committee  having  been  received,  tbe  next  me- 
tion  is  that  the  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  and  when  that  n 
carried,  there  is  stiU  a  fiirther  uotuo,  that  Aba  bill  do  pi» 
Digitized  by^OOQlC 
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When  a  bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  it  is  sent  down 
to  the  House  of  Commons  usually  by  two  of  the  masters  ih 
ehancery.  and  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  measures  of  great 
importance,  by  one  or  more  of  the  judges,  who  make  three 
obeisances  as  they  advance  to  the  speaker,  and,  after  one  of 
:bem  has  read  the  title  of  the  bill,  deliver  it  to  him,  desiring 
that  it  may  be  taken  into  consideration.  When  a  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sent  up  from  the  Commons  to  the 
Lords,  it  is  sent  by  several  members  (the  speaker  being  fre- 
quently one),  who,  having  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Lords* 
bouse,  are  introduced  by  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and 
then  advance  to  the  bar,  making  three  ,  obeisances.  The 
tpenfcer  of  iho  house,  who  is  usually  the  lord  ehaneellor, 
mes  eomes  down  to  the  bar,  and  receives  the  bUl,  tiie  mem- 
ber who  delivers  it  to  him  stating  its  title,  and  informing 
him  that  it  is  a  bill  which  the  Cwnmons  have  passed,  and 
to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  their  lordships.  A 
bill  thus  received  by  the  one  house  from  the  ottier  is  idmost 
always  read  at  least  a  first  time ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  be  so  read.  It  then 
eoes  again  through  the  same  stages  as  it  has  already  passed 
through  in  the  other  house. 

The  bill  may  be  debated  on  any  one  of  the  motions  which 
we  have  mentioned,  and  it  commonly  is  so  debated  more 
than  once.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  take  the  debate  upon 
the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure  either  on  the  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  ^e  bill,  or  on  that  for  the  second 
reading ;  the  details  are  genwally  discussed  in  the  com- 
mittee. Amendments  upon  the  bill,  going  either  to  its 
entire  rejection,  or  to  its  alteration  to  any  extent,  may  be 
proposed  on  an^  occasion  on  which  it  is  debated  after  it  has 
been  brought  m.  Before  it  is  committed  also  certain  in- 
structions to  the  committee  may  be  moved,  upon  which  the 
committee  must  act. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  received,  and 
the  amendments  which  it  proposes  agreed  to.  the  speaker 
puts  the  question  that  the  bill  so  amended  be  engrossed ; 
that  is  to  say,  written  in  a  distinct  and  strong  hand  on 
parchment.  In  this  shape  it  remains  till  it  receives  the 
royal  assent ;  it  is  not  engrossed  a  second  time  in  the  other 
house.  Whatever  clauses  are  afUrwards  added  to  it  are 
called  riders,  and  must  be  engrossed  on  separate  sheets  of 
parchment  and  attached  to  it. 

Bills  of  all  kinds  may  originate  in  either  house,  except 
what  are  called  money  bills,  that  is,  bills  for  raising  money 
by  any  species  of  taxation,  which  must  always  be  brought 
first  into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Commoi^  also  will 
jeject  any  amendment  made  upon  a  money  bill  by  the 
Lords.  And  the  Lords  have  a  standing  order  (the  XC,  dated 
2nd  March,  1664)  against  proceeding  with  any  bill  for  resti- 
tution in  blood  whicn  shall  not  have  originated  in  their  own 
House :  «11  such  acts,  and  all  others  of  royal  grace  and 
fkvour  to  individuals,  are  signed  by  the  king  before  being 
laid  before  parliament,  where  they  are  only  read  once  in 
each  house,  and  cannot  be  amended,  although  they  may  be 
rejected.   [See  Assent,  Royal.] 

When  a  bill  has  passed  the  Commons  and  is  to  be  sent 
up  to  the  Lords,  the  clerk  writes  upon  it  Soit  bcdUe  aux 
Sei^TieuTt ;  and  upon  oue  which  has  passed  the  Lords  and 
is  to  be  sent  down  to  the  Conuuons,  the  clerk  of  the  Lords 
writes  Seit  bedlli  aux  Oimmn*.  If  it  is  afterwards  passed 
by  the  Commons,  the  derk  writes  upon  it  Les  Commuru 
ont -tusentez.  All  bills  of  supply,  after  being  passed  by  the 
Lords,  are  returned  to  the  Bouse  of  Commons,  in  which 
dieT  bad  originated,  and  there  remain  till  they  are  brought 
to  the  House  of  Loids  the  speaker  to  receive  the  royal 
assent :  all  other  bills  ate  deposited  with  the  Lords  till 
the  royal  assent  is  given  to  them. 

A  bill,  after  it  has  been  introduced,  may  be  lost  either  b^ 
the  royal  assent  being  refused  (of  which,  however,  there  ts 
no  instance  in  recent  times),  or  by  a  motion  for  its  rejection 
bein^  carried  in  any  of  its  stages  in  its  passage  through 
atber  housev  or  by  any  of  the  motions  necessary  to  advance 
it  on  ite  pn^^ress  being  dropped  or  withdrawn.  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  may  be  effected  by  the  motion  in  its  favour 
being  simply  negatived,  or  by  a  counter-motiMi  being  car- 
ried to  the  elfbctthat  the  next  reading  bedeforred  till  a  day 
1^  which  it  is  known  that  parliament  will  have  been  pro- 
ngned  (generally  till  that  day  six  months,  or  that  day  three 
months),  or  by  the  carrying  of  an  amendment  entirely 
Kpposed  to  the  measure.  The  motion  for  carrying  it  forward 
CD  any  of  its  stages  may  be  dropped  either  by  the  House 
ooC  auembUng  on  the  day  for  which  the  nrder  made  re- 


specting that  motion  stands,  or  simply  by  no  member  ap 
ring  to  make  the  motion.  When  *  motion  has  once 
n  made,  it  can  only  be  withdrawn  by  emient  of  the 
House. 

If  a  bQl  has  been  lost  in  any  of  these  ways,  the  rule  is 
that  the  same  measure  cannot  be  again  brought  forward  the 
same  session.  '  It  howver  appears,'  says  Mr.  Hatsell,  in 
treating  of  this  subject  in  his  Precedentt,  '  from  several  of 
the  cases  under  this  title,  as  well  as  from  every  day's  prac- 
tice, that  this  rule  is  not  to  be  so  strictiy  and  verbally  ob- 
served as  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  House :  it  is  rather 
to  be  kept  in  substance  than  in  words ;  and  the  mod  sense 
o(  the  House  must  decide,  imon  every  question,  now  ftr  it 
comes  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule.*  In  Act  there  are 
several  remarkable  examples  of  the  regulation  being  en> 
tirely  disregarded.  And  sometimes  a  short  prorogation  has 
been  made  merely  to  allow  a  bill  which  had  been  defeated 
to  be  again  introduced. 

When  a  bill  which  has  passed  one  house  has  been 
amended  in  tiie  other,  it  must  be  returned,  with  the  amend- 
ments, to  be  again  considered  in  the  house  from  which  it 
had  come ;  and  it  cannot  be  submitted  for  the  royal  assent 
until  the  amendments  have  been  agreed  to  by  that  house. 
In  case  of  a  difi'erence  of  opinion  between  the  two  houses, 
the  subject  is  frequently  ordered  to  be  discussed  in  a  con- 
ference,   [See  Ahbndhbnt.] 

According  to  the  standing  orders  of  the  House  of  Lords 
(see  Order  CXCVHI.  of  7  th  July.  1819).  no  bili  regulating 
the  conduct  of  any  trade,  al&ring  the  laws  of  apprentice- 
ship, prohibiting  any  manu&ctnre,  or  extending  any  patent; 
can  M  read  a  second  time  until  a  select  committee  shall 
have  inquired  into  and  reported  upon  the  expediency  of  the 
proposed  reflations.  By  the  standing  orders  of  the  Com- 
mons, no  bill  relating  to  religion,  or  trade,  can  be  brought 
into  the  House  until  the  proposition  shall  have  been  first 
considered  and  agreed  to  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house ; 
and  the  house  will  not  proceed  upon  any  bill  for  granting 
any  money,  or  for  releasing  or  compounding  any  sum 
money  owing  to  the  crown,  but  in  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house.  No  bill  also  can  pass  the  house  affecting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown  or  the  royal  prerogative,  without  his  ma- 
jesty's consent  having  been  first  signified. 

Private  bills  are  such  as  directly  relate  only  to  the  concerns 
of  private  individuals,  or  bodies  of  individuals,  and  not  to 
matters  of  state  or  to  the  community  in  general.  In  some 
cases  it  might  be  doubtthl  whether  an  act  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered a  public  or  a  private  one ;  and  in  these  cases  a 
clause  is  commonly  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  act  to  remove 
the  doubt.  Private  bills  in  passing  into  laws  go  through 
the  same  stages  in  both  houses  of  parliament  with  pi^o 
bills ;  but  relating  as  they  do  for  the  most  part  to  matters 
as  to  which  the  public  attention  is  not  so  much  alive, 
various  additional  regulations  are  established  with  r^ard 
to  them,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  them  in  their  pro- 
gress the  observation  of  all  whose  interests  they  may 
affect  No  private  bill,  in  the  first  place,  can  be  introduced 
into  either  house  except  upon  a  petition  stating  ite  object 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  sought.  Nor  can  such 
petitions  be  presented  after  a  certain  day  in  each  session, 
which  is  always  fixed  at  the  oommencement  of  the  session, 
and  is  usually  within  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  tiiereaftar 
In  all  cases  the  necessary  documents  and  plans  most  be 
laid  before  the  house  before  it  will  proceed  in  the  matter 
and  it  must  also  have  evidence  that  sufficient  notice  in  every 
respect  has  been  given  to  all  parties  interested  in  the  nie»- 
snre.  To  a  certain  extent  the.  consent  <tf  uese  parties  is 
required  before  the  bill  can  be  passed.  For  the  numerous 
rules,  however,  by  which  these  olyects  are  sought  to  be  se- 
cured, we  must  refer  to  the  Standing  Orders  themselves. 
An  account  of  the  principal  steps  necMsary  to  be  taken  in 
the  case  of  the  most  important  description  of  private  bills, 
those  for  enabling  associations  of  individuals  to  undertake 
the  formation  of  roads,  canals,  and  other  such  works,  and 
of  the  prepress  of  such  bills  through  the  two  houses,  may 
be  found  m  the  first  numbw  of  the  Cbmpmion  to  tht 
Newtpaper,  p.  11. 

An  impcntsnt  reqiect  in  whidi  the  passage  floough  psv- 
liament  of  a  private  bill  difibrs  Ann  that  of  a  puUie  bul  ii 
the  much  higher  amount  of  fees  paid  in  the  case  of  the 
former  to  the  clerks  and  other  officers  of  the  two  houses. 
Although  the  high  amount  irf  the  fees  payable  on  private 
bills  has  been  the  sut^eet  of  much  complaint,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly, in  some  cases,  aDf|l9&i9«gwCiltU9)M  til  n- 
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mmabtni  thftt  tlw  necanarf  expente  of  carrying  the  gene* 
nlit^  of  such  bills  through  parliament  must  always  be  very 
cxmsiderable,  so  long  as  the  present  securities  against  pre- 
cipitate and  unfair  legislation  shall  he  insisted  on.  The 
expenses  of  agency,  of  bringing  up  witnesses,  and  the  otlter 
expenses  attending  the  making  application  to  parliament 
for  a  private  bill,  at  present  often  amount  to  manv  times  as 
much  as  the  fees.  Thess  fees,  on  \he  other  hand,  are  cou- 
sidered  to  be  some  checK  upon  unnecessary  applications  for 
private  bills,  with  which  it  is  contended  that  parliament 
woiild  otherwise  be  inundated.  The  misfortune  is,  that  it 
is  not  the  most  unnecessary  applications  which  such  a  check 
really  tends  to  prevent,  but  only  the  applications  of  parties 
who  are  poor,  which  may  be  just  as  proper  to  be  attended 
to  as  those  of  the  rich. 

BILL  OF  EKHANOIC,  a  well-known  mercanUle  in- 
Ktmment,  of  great  and  extenwve  usefulness,  which  may  be 
described  as  a  written  order  or  request  addressed  by  one 
person  to  another,  directing  the  latter  to  pay  on  account  of 
the  former  to  some  third  person  or  his  order,  or  to  the  order 
of  the  person  addressing  the  request,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
at  a  time  therein  speoifled.    In  commercial  language,  the 

Eerson  giving  the  direction  is  called  the  drawer  of  the  bill, 
e  to  whom  it  is  addressed  the  drawee,  and  he  in  whose 
favour  it  is  given  the  payee  or  occasionally  the  remitter. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  ordinarily  divided  into  two  classes, 
foreign  and  inland ;  tiie  former  comprehend  such  as  are 
drawn  or  are  pavable  abroad,  the  latter  thoi>e  which  are  drawn 
and  payable  lu'England,  Thus,  a  bill  drawn  in  France,  or 
even  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  upon  a  party  in  England,  or 
oonvorsely,  it  a  foreign  bill ;  ana  this,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
it  a  distinction  not  merely  nonioal,  but  carrying  with  it 
important  legal  consequences. 

At  what  time  and  by  what  people  InlU  of  exchange 
were  first  brought  into  use  is  a  matter  of  history  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  ascerlaihed.  The  invention  has  been 
variously  assigned  — to  the  Jews  and  Lombards,  as  a  mode 
of  secretly  withdrawing  their  effects  from  France  and  Eng- 
land, whence  in  the  thirteenth  century  they  were  banished 
for  usury — to  the  Florentines  flying  from  the  iuccessrul 
faction  of  the  Ghibellines~and  to  the  Mongolian  conquerors 
of  China.  Ttiese,  however,  one  and  all,  are  conjectures 
resting  on  no  solid  foundation.  All  that  can  be  safely 
affirmed  is.  that  instruments  of  this  kind  were  current  among 
tiie  commercial  states  of  Italy  in  the  carW  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  tluit  it  is  probable  they  were  not  un- 
known at  the  close  of  the  same  century  in  Sfngland.  It  has 
been  commonly  stated  that  tbe  use  of  foreign  bills  preceded 
that  of  inland,  and  the  statement,  when  conflned  to  Eng- 
land, into  which  the  practice  was  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries, is  anquestionsbly  true  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  fi>r 
supposing  that  in  the  original  application  of  the  invention 
any  such  distinction  existed  at  all.  The  object  to  be  attained 
was  the  facilitation  of  exchanges  between  parties  resident 
at  a  distance  from  each  other,  by  dispensing  with  the  remit- 
tance of  money  in  specie ;  and  whether  the  parties  were 
resident  in  different  countries  or  in  the  same,  the  incon- 
venience would  equally  exist,  and  the  remedy  be  equally 
applicable. 

_  The  history  of  hills  of  exchange  would  .furnish  much 
curious  and  instructive  matter,  as  illustrative  of  the  progress 
of  trade,  from  the  simple  and  somewhat  clumsy  bperations 
of  early  times  down  to  the  refined  and  complicated  system 
of  mooarn  exchanges.  Originally,  as  has  been  said,  they 
were  emploved  solely  as  media  of  remittance,  and  the  exir 
gency  which  brought  them  into  use  may  be  explained  as 
follows :— A.,  at  Hamburg,  consigned  goods  to  B.,  in  London, 
either  in  execution  of  an  order,  or  as  his  factor  for  sale. 
B.,  thereupon,  being  debtor  to  A.  for  the  invoice  amount,  or 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  as  the  case  might  be,  was  desirous 
of  remitting  to  A.  accordingly.  The  remittance  could  only 
he  made  in  money  or  in  goods ;  but  A.  might  not  went  a 
return  cargo  of  English  commodities,  and  the  sending  out 
of  specie  was  both  inconvenient  and  haiardous.  For,  first, 
the  proper  coin  was  to  be  procured  at  the  money-changers ; 
next,  a  ship  was  to  be  found  to  carry  it ;  then  it  was  to  be 
safely  depoaited  on  board ;  an  insurance  was  to  he  effected, 
and  advices  sent  out  by  another  vessel  to  A.  If  the  ship 
arrived  safe,  there  was  the  unloading,  carriage,  and  delivery 
on  the  other  side ;  if  it  were  wrecked  or  captured,  there  was 
the  entire  loss,  when  uninsured,  and  the  bxiubte  of  procuring 
payment  when  insured.  Now  suppose  (to  take  the  simplest 
case)  that  some  ^id  penxm,      were  about  to  take  hii 


departure  from  Hambniw  to  London,  mntttl  aMommodft- 

ti(Hi  would  suggest  the  following  anangement:—- A.  would 
deliver  to  C.  an  open  letter  addressed  to  B^  requesting  him 
to  pay  to  C,  the  amount  intended  to  be  remitted ;  and  C.,  eta 
receiving  the  letter  into  bis  possession,  would  pay  directly  to 
A.  the  value  of  it  in  mttaey  current  at  Hamburg,  and 
having  carried  it  over  to  London  would  there  receive  tcova  B. 
the  sum  specified.  By  this  simple  contrivance  much  of  the 
expense,  and  all  Uie  risk  and  trouble  of  remittance  would  be 
saved  to  B.  or  A. ;  and  C,  besides  having  a  more  convenient 
and  portable  sign  of  wealth,  would  probably  receive  a  boaut, 
that  is,  some  advantage  forthe  accommodation.  It  is  obvioui, 
howe\'er,  that  to  brii^  tbe  maehinery  into  opermtion  several 
things  would  be  wanting:  such  as,  flnt,  the  knowledge  by 
the  two  psoiies  of  the  mutual  want ;  secondly,  confidence 
on  the  part  of  C.  that  the  money  would  be  pidd  by  B.  on 
presentment  of  the  letter  of  request,  or  that  in  demult  at 
payment  by  him  he  might  safely  look  for  reimbursement 
to  A.;  and,  tbirdly,  the  atsessment  of  the  present  value  ot 
the  letter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  determining  how  much 
C.  ought  to  eive  A.  in  ready  money  of  Hamburg-  for  the 
sum  specified  in  tha  letter,  to  be  paid  at  a  fbture  day  in 
money  of  England.  Now  one  branch  of  this  last  requisite, 
the  adjustment  of  the  comparative  value  of  different 
currencies,  fell  directly  within  the  province  of  the  money- 
dealers,  who,  from  their  stalls  or  banquet  at  the  great  fain 
and  marts  of  exchange,  received  the  name  of  banqtaert 
(bankers),  and  as  all  persons  about  to  remit  or  to  proceed  to 
foreign  countries  resorted  to  them  for  the  requisite  coin, 
they  would  be  enabled  to  furnish  the  merchants  with  in- 
formation at  to  the  other  particulars  also,  and  would  thua 
naturally  become  tlie  negotiators  of  thii  sort  of  exchanges. 

But  the  transactions  by  way  of  letters  of  exchange  would 
have  been  very  limited,  had  they  depended  on  the  occasional 
coincidence  of  a  party  totting  out  in  person  to  the  country 
to  which  the  remittance  was  to  be  made.  There  were, 
however,  other  cases  in  which  the  like  operation  might  be 
made  available ;  for  although  A.  might  not  want  (roods  from 
England  in  return  for  those  shipped  by  him  from  Hamburg, 
other  Hamburg  merchants  might,  and  so  it  might  happen 
that  at  the  very  time  of  the  intended  remittance  B.  had 
money  owing  to  him  at  Hamburg  in  respect  of  sooda  sc 
shipped.  Let  it  be  supposed  then  that  C,  tntfead  of  setting 
out  in  person  to  London,  were  about  to  remit  money  to  B.« 
it  is  obvious  that  in  that  cose  the  whole  or  a  portion,  as  well 
of  B.'sdebtto  A.  as  ofC.'sdeht  toB^  mi^ht  be  extinguished 
by  a  simple  arrangement  of  the  same  kind  at  that  befbre 
described.  B.  would  write  a  letter  addressed  to  re- 
questing him  to  pay  a  specified  sum  to  A.,  or,  in  mer 
cantite  phrase,  would  draw  upon  C.  in  favour  of  A.;  thia 
letter  or  draft  he  would  remit,  as  payment,  to  A.,  who  upon 
preitentment  to  C.  would  receive  from  him  the  amount,  and 
would  give  credit  to  B.  in  account  accordingly. 

To  advance  a  step  further,  B.  might  not  at  the  moment 
have  any  debtor  at  Hamburg  through  whom  the  substi- 
tution could  be  made  ;  but  as  the  trade  between  two  coun- 
tries is  never,  unless  under  unnatural  rircumstanoes,  en- 
tirely unilateral — consisting,  that  is  to  say,  solely  of  ship- 
ments of  goods  on  the  one  part,  and  solely  of  remittances  of 
money  on  the  other—it  would  happen  that  if  B.  had  not, 
other  London  merchants  would  have,  sums  of  uumey  owing 
from  Hamburg.  When  therefore  the  convenience  thia 
method  of  exchanges  had  been  felt,  it  was  natural  that  B., 
when  desirous  of  remitting,  should  endeavour  to  find  out 
some  person  so  circumstanced,  from  whom  he  might  procut* 
an  oraer  upon  his  debtor ;  in  other  words,  that  he  should  hay 
a  hill  on  Hamburg  for  remittance  to  A.  For  the  reasons 
before  mentioned,  recourse  would  be  had  for  this  purpose  to 
the  money-dealers ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  by  what 
steps  the  business  of  procuring  and  supplying  bills  soon  be- 
came in  their  hands  a  distinct  and  important  branch  of  trade. 

Nor,  indeed,  without  the  intervention  of  such  dealers, 
could  the  system  aver  have  become  extensively  useful ;  be- 
cause although  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  in  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  two  countries  it  seldom  happens  thai 
either  is  merely  buyer  or  merely  seller,  it  is  equally  ism 
that  the  value  of  the  cgmmodides  exchanged  is  exactly 
balanced.  There  would  consequently  be  at  times  a  scarcity 
of  hills  upon  one  country  and  an  excess  of  those  upon  soma 
other.  But  as  the  sjstem  {jradually  matured  itself,  the 
dealers  through  whom  the  exchanges  were  effected,  would 
find  their  advantage  in  adjusting  the  demand  and  supply  ay 
sending  or  pmeuring  the  auperftuona  bills  in  ana  vuxkA  t» 
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All  up  the  Tnd  ia  another ;  and  would  thus  be  enabled,  ia 
gaovzal,  to  fUrnish  the  required  aceomntodation  on  payment 
of  a  proporttMiate  premiuin. 

In  the  meantime,  the  instrument  of  tnmsfbr.  which  in 
this  countiy  had  reeeivad  the  name  of  a  IhU  <tf  exchange^ 
MMUMd  a  oomuB  and  permanent  fimu,  andbecMBaolotMd 
with  aaeb  pnpeitiH  and  inetdenU  ai  fxperieneo  showed  to 
be  necessary  or  eonvenient.  At  flisU  no  doubt,  the  order 
was  to  pay  on  presentment  to  the  drawee,  or  as  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  instrument,  'on  sight'  But,  as  the  intervals 
netweea  drawing  and  presentment  would  necessarily  be 
extremely  variable,  it  was  found  expedient,  or  it  insensibly 
became  the  practice,  to  fix  them  by  a  definite  scale ;  and 
henoe  probably  aroee  what  was  called  the  usanct  between 
two  ports  or  countries,  being,  as  the  name  would  seem  to 
import,  the  period  fixed  by  usase,  at  which,  with  reference 
to  the  date,  a  bill  was  presentable  for  payment  Afterwards 
these  usances  came  to  signify  the  periods  at  which  the  mer* 
shanta  of  any  particular  country  or  port  were  in  the  practice 
of  paying  the  bills  so  drawn  upon  them,  and  these  customary 
periods  being  of  course  universally  known  among  com- 
nercial  men,  the  word  usanoe  soon  oame  to  sigiUfy  a  speoifio 
term  of  days,  and  it  was  ftmnerty  therefbra  not  nnoommon, 
when  by  agreement  the  time  of  payment  was  determined, 
to  draw  foreign  bills  payable  at  one,  two,  or  more  usances. 
In  modwm  times,  the  more  flrequent  practice  has  been  to 
make  them  payable  at  so  many  days  after  sight,  or  at  so 
many  months  or  days  after  date.  Again,  in  times  when 
money  was  less  at  command  than  at  present,  it  was  bnt  rea- 
sonable, that  even  after  the  maturity  of  the  bill  a  short 
space  should  be  allowed  to  the  drawee  for  providing  the 
requisite  cash ;  and  hence  it  became  usual  to  grant  what 
we  term  daift  of  grace,  which,  though  varying  aa  to  limits 
in  different  communities,  are  in  almost  all  rwognised  as 
part  of  the  law  and  custom  of  merchants. 

Originally,  as  we  have  supposed,  the  bill  was  a  letter  ad- 
dreased  by  B.  to  C,  directing  him  to  pay  A.  But  an  ob- 
vioas  improvement  would  early  suggest  itself,  viz.  that  as 
it  night  not  be-  convenient  to  A.  to  present  the  letter  in 
penon.  he  should  have  authority  given  bim  to  appcunt  an- 
otbOT,  by  whom  the  preseutment  might  be  made  and  the 
money  received  in  his  stead.  It  assumed  therefore  the 
ban  of  a  direction  to  pay  A.,  or  such  person  as  A.  should 
Bominate  and  appoint  expteaied  with  the  quaint  concise- 
ness of  mercantile  phraseology,  thus :  *  Pay  A.,  or  order.' 
But  if  the  letter  or  wl  in  the  hands  of  A.  were  assignable, 
there  was  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  equally  so  in  the 
hands  of  bis  assi^ee,  and  thus  by  the  operation  of  the 
words  '  or  order,'  it  obtained  the  character  of  a  negotiable 
instrument  or  sign  of  value,  transferable  fhim  hand  to  hand 
by  a  simple  act  of  delegation  apparent  upon  some  part  of  it. 
The  form  of  assignment  it  may  be  readily  conceived,  would 
at  first  run  in  some  such  language  as  this : '  Pay  the  within 
to  I>.,  or  his  order— signed  A.,'  and  by  a  similar  superscrip- 
tion  X>.  night  in  like  manner  assign  his  right  to  E.,  and  E. 
to  and  so  on.  But  as  the  bill  was  of  course  dsKvered  to 
mail  BUCoeHive  assignee,  possession  was  of  itwlf  a  suffi<nent 
voucher  for  payment  and  the  special  superscription  thete- 
Ibre  was  soon  frequently  dispensed  with  as  unnecessary, 
the  assignment  of  the  prior  bolder  being  indicated  by  bis 
signature  alone.  In  England,  and  in  some  other  countries, 
it  DM  long  been  the  practice  to  write  the  assignment  on  the 
baekof  the  instmment  and  it  has  thence  received  the  name 
of  an  indortemmt,  the  form  8rst  described,  in  which  the 
assi^ee  is  named,  being  termed  a  special  indorsement,  or 
an  indorsement  in  fvU,  and  the  mere  signature  of  the 
aasif^er,  an  indorsement  in  blank. 

When  bills  were  drawn  payable,  not  as  at  first  on  sight, 
but  at  some  future  day,  it  was  natural  that  the  first  holder 
who  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  should,  during  the 
currency  of  the  specified  period,  shew  the  bill  to  the  drawee, 
and  procure  from  him  an  nndertaking  to  pay  it  at  maturity. 
If  he  refhsed,  the  bill  was  protested  for  non-acceptance  and 
notice  of  the  dishonour  was  immediately  communicated  to  the 
drawer.  If  he  gave  the  undertaking  either  Twbally  or  in 
writing  upon  the  bill  or  otherwise,  he  was  sai^  to  have  ac- 
cepted it,  and  became  thenceforth  liable,  as  the  acceptor,  for 
the  amount  specified.  For  the  eflbct  of  the  acceptance  was 
this  -  the  drawee  thereby  affirmed  the  right  of  the  drawer 
to  call  upon  him  for  payment  of  the  money,  and  he  assented 
moreover  to  the  transfer  of  the  right,  or,  to  borrow  a  legal 
ohrasa,  he  attorned  to  the  holder  of  the  order.  If,  there- 
Ion^  aftw  BoeepUnee*  he  zeftited  to  pay  the  biU  when  due. 


be  was  respwsible  to  the  drawer  as  hamg  aeknowledged 

himself  to  be  his  debtor,  and  to  the  payee  or  other  party  in 
possession  in  respect  of  bis  express  engagement  But  the 
right  of  the  bidder  was  not  confined  to  the  acceptor;  for 
althcmgh,  after  aoeqitanoe,  the  drawee  became  the  principal 
debtor,  to  whom  therefore  reeoorse  must  be  had  in  the  first 
instance,  yet  if  upon  r^lar  presentment  he  made  default 
in  payment  the  holder  was  not  bound  to  take  measiues 
against  him  alone,  but  ml^ht  reswt  to  all  prior  parties  whosb 
names  appeared  upon  the  instrument  Wot  as  ttw  indone- 
ment conforred  the  right  to  receive  the  money,  it  was  to 
be  presumed  that  it  had  uot  been  made  without  an  eaui 
valent  and  it  was  but  justice  therefore  that  on  the  ois- 
honour  of  the  bill  by  the  drawee,  tlw  bolder  ^(wld  reoeivB 
back  the  value  which  he  bad  given ;  and  as  every  person, 
whose  signature,  whether  as  drawer  or  indorser,  appeared 
upon  the  bill,  acknowledged  himself  by  the  act  of  signing, 
to  have  received  value  for  the  delivery  of  the  order,  it  was 
not  unreasonaUe  thattbe  reimbursement  should  be  claimed, 
not  merely  from  the  party  from  whoee  hands  the  bill  had 
bQsn  reoeived,  but  also  iinm  the  drawn  and  every  subse- 
quent party  whose  name  preceded  that  of  the-holder.  The 
result  ther^ore  was  tins :  if  the  drawee  psid  aeoording  to 
the  tenor  <^the  bill,  the  srrangamentwaa  eomplets,  and  ^ 
parties  were  satisfied ;  but  if  he  dishonoured  it  by  a  refusal 
either  to  pay  or  to  accept  on  due  presentment  a  notification 
of  the  dishonour  was  conveyed  by  the  holder  to  all  parties 
preceding  him,  or  to  such  as  he  thought  fit  to  call  upon  for 
indemnity ;  if  then  the  drawer  paid  the  money,  or  as  it  was 
termed  /ooA  tep  the  biil,  all  the  other  parties  were  exo- 
nerated, and  the  drawer  had  his  remedy  against  the  drawee, 
upcm  the  bill  if  accepted,  or  upon  the  original  oonsideratioa 
in  respect  of  which  it  was  drawn,  if  the  acceptance  had 
been  refused.  In  like  manner,  whoever  satisfied  the  bill  by 
payment  thereby  discharged  all  parties  posterior  to  himself, 
and  obtained  a  right  against  all  who  preceded  him.  Thug 
each  successive  indorsee  had  the  accumulated  security  of  all 
the  parties  whose  signatures  were  upon  the  instrument  SS 
acceptor,  drawer,  or  indorser,  when  it  came  into  his  hands. 

The  party  remitting  a  bill  is  by  the  sufRjosiUon  delrtor  to 
him  to  whom  the  remittanee  is  made ;  Slid  alter  the  expla- 
nation just  ^ven,  it  will  be  obvious  tiiat  it  would  be  re* 
quired  of  him  to  acknowledge  and  fix  his  liability  by  . 
making  himself  a  party  to  the  instmment  The  bill  there- 
fore  purchased  by  him  would  not  be,  as  has  been  above 
suppmed,  and  as  at  first  was  probably  the  ease,  a  directitm 
to  pay  the  remittee,  but  to  pay  the  remitter  or  his  order ; 
and  hence  it  happens,  as  was  said  in  the  commencement, 
that  the  party  to  whom  the  bill  is  made  payable,  is  in  mer- 
cantile language  sometimes  called  the  remitter. 

Bills  remitted  to  or  from  places  abroad  are  of  eonrse 
liable  to  be  lost  in  their  passa^ ;  and  to  obviate  tfae  incon- 
venience thence  resulting,  it  became  usual  to  araw  them  in 
tets ;  that  is  to  say,  two  or  more  parts  of  each  bill  were 
drawn,  and  desoribM  as  the  1st  Snd,  3rd,  and  so  on,  each 
oontslning  a  eonditiott  that  it  shoold  be  payable  only  whila 
the  others  remained  unpaid.  But  this  praotiM  of  drawing 
in  setfe  is  made  available  for  another  purpose.  The  payee 
having  indorsed  and  paid  away  one  part,  frequently  remits 
another  part  to  some  agent  or  correspondent  at  the  place  of  , 
the  drawee's  tcsidenee,  to  be  by  him  presented  for  accept- 
ance, with  a  direction  added,  by  way  of  memorandum,  to 
the  bin,  that,  when  accepted,  it  ^  to  be  held  for  the  use  of 
the  person  wbo  shall  dulV  present  the  other  part  or  parts  fo^ 
payment  at  matttrity.  TIk  advanta^  of  this  arranmment 
is  obvious :  if  the  bill  be  accepted,  it  is  held,  according  to 
the  direction,  till  maturity:  if  refhsed,  it  is  protested,  and 
notice  is  given  to  the  drawer.  Upon  this  protest  the  drawer 
may  be  called  upon  to  give  security  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  bill  at  the  expiration  of  its  currency ;  or,  as  occasionally 
happens,  some  correspondent  of  the  drawer  at  the  place 
upon  which  the  UIl  is  drawn  accepts  it  for  his  honour,  and 
thereby  places  himself  in  the  situatkm  of  the  original  drawee, 
being  liable  tts  acceptor  to  all  parties  subsequent  to  the 
drawer.  Such  an  acceptance  is  called  an  acceptance  tupra 
protest,  or  for  honour,  and  may  be  made  at  any  time  dunng 
the  currency  of  the  bill,  and  on  behalf  of  any  par^  who  U 
liable  upon  it  after  default  made  by  the  drawee.  In  short* 
without  entering  into  farther  details,  by  successive  roodlfiea- 
tions  and  improvements  the  letter  of  request  has  become  at 
length  a  very  useful  and  convenient  instrument  of  exchangei 
the  operation  of  which  as  a  vehicle  of  remittance  at  the  pre- 
sent day  will  be  apparent  fto^j^^lj^^^sjgi^ 
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A  penoD  m  Laodoti  hu  a  parment  to  unto  m  Fuu, 
uj,  fer  ooaTenienee,  of  1000 A  Instetd  of  temtttmr  the 
■Mwy,  Tat  SOM  to  an  ezehange-bmker,  and  purebases 
ftom  bim  a  Inll  on  Puis  oquivalent  to  tbat  Bum.  But  how 
is  thM  aqiUTalmt  to  be  Mcertained,  or.  in  otiier  wwdi,  for 
irhat  amount  in  French  money  vt  the  bill  to  be  drawn  ? 
In  the  dfltermioBtion  of  this  question  there  are  sereral 
itrau  of  ealeul^on.  The  bill  will  be  payable  in  franca; 
how  n»ny  franca  then  are  equal  to  1000/.  By  the  mint 
ngnUltions  between  England  and  France,  1/.  sterling  of 
Xnglish  money  is  equal  to  S5  francs,  30  cents,  which  is 
therefore  the  nominal  or  standard  par  of  exchange  between 
tiie  two  countries.  According  to  this  scale  then,  1000/.  in 
London  would  be  worth  23.200  francs  in  Paris.  But  the  par 
is  fixed  on  the  supposition  that  the  currenraes  of  Uie  two 
«oimtries  raspeetively  ar«  uniformly  of  the  wught  and 
vority  estahluhad  by  the  Mint,  wfaoMS  not  oufrequently 
Ui»  coin  is  debaiad  by  alloy  or  attrition,  and  the  relative 
nhw  nndetgoaa  a  oorrespondiDg  alteration.  This  devia- 
tion however  is  well  known,  and  may  be  i^arded  as  com- 
puatively  emstant  But  there  are  other  circumstances 
•fictitig  the  ratio  of  value  of  a  more  fluctuating  and  un- 
steady operation.  When,  frir  instance,  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  either  of  the  two  coun- 
tries between  which  the  exchange  is  to  be  effooted  consists 
of  a  paper  currency,  the  standud.  is  materially  affected  by 
the  quantity  of  paper  in  circulation.  Without  entering  into 
an  exposition  of  the  law  of  this  variation,  it  it  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  a  redundancy  of  paper  moiwy  has  invariably 
the  effect  of  deweciating  the  standard,  or,  in  other  words,  of 
raising  the  value  of  tbe  ttandard  cam  as  eomparad  with 
the  same  nominal  sum  in  pofMr-mon^.  This  eHeot  is  tem- 
porary only  when  the  pvw  is  eonvertible  into  specie  on 
dmiaiid;  if  inomTertibb.  it  is  both  pwmanent  and  consider* 
able.  Thus  it  is  well  known  that,  at  one  period  of  the  late 
war.  the  English  guinea  was  wmrth  a6#.  in  mMiey,  estimated 
•oewding  to  the  value  of  the  1/.  sterling  in  bank  notes.  At 
that  time  therefore  the  English  pound  would  fall  far  below 
the  Mint  standard  of  ZL  17$.  10^.  per  ounce,  and  a  propor- 
tionate efi^t  would  be  produced  on  the  rate  uf  exchange 
with  any  other  country  in  which  the  standard  was  main- 
tained. Taking,  as  before,  the  instance  of  France,  the  par 
would  vary,  other  things  remaining  constant,  from  25  franca 
to  somewhere  about  19  francs,  or  1000/.,  in  a  Bank  of 
England  note,  would  buy  a  bill  on  Paris,  not  for  25.200 
francs,  but  for  about  19,000  franca  only.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  same  cause  mwht  be  operating  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  Fxaam  alto,  m  which  case  the  calculation  would 
be  still  ftirther  complicated  by  a  etmparitm  of  the' depre- 
ciation in  the  one  country  with  that  in  the  other.  The  va- 
riation here  taken  for  an  example  is  of  course  an  extreme 
case,  but  fluctuations  tiM  some  in  kind,  though  less  in  de- 
gree, are  still  of  continual  occurrence,  and  must  be  cart^ully 
taken  into  account  in  all  calculations  as  to  the  price  of  bills. 

But  besides  these  monet^  influences  on  the  nominal 
par,  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  which  materially 
affect  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  by  consequence  the  price  of 
bills.  The  accommodation  of  a  remittance  in  the  form  of  a 
bill  of  exchange  is  worth  a  calculable  sum.  the  maximum 
being  the  oHnpound  of  the  labour,  expense,  and  risk  of  the 
tfusmission  money  in  neoe.  Sui^ose  this  maximum 
to  be  one  pw  oent,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  w«th  the  while  of 
the  remitlM'  to  pay  any  sum  short  of  10/.  f«  the  purchase 

a  bill  equivalent  to  1000/.  Now  the  market  price  of  bills, 
like  that  of  every  oUier  commodity,  is  mainly  dependant  on 
the  relation  of  the  supply  to  the  demand,  and  this  again 
is  primarily  regulated  by  the  state  of  trade  between  two 
given  countries.  When  the  value  of  the  exports  to  any 
eoontiy  in  a  given  period  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  imports 
from  the  same  counuy  in  the  same  period,  the  trade  is  said 
to  be  balanced ;  the  bills  drawn  in  each  country  upon  the 
other  will  be  equal  in  amount,  and  this  equilibrium  con- 
stitutes what  is  called  the  real  par  of  exchange.  But  it  is 
obvious  tbat  this  state  of  things  can  never  actu^y  exist,  tbat 
%  is  the  point  on  each  side  of  which  the  exchanges  wiU  con- 
tinually osdUaio,  and  at  wbiiA  tbey  vrill  never  rest.  Even 
whoe,  npon  the  average  of  years  or  months,  tite  trade  is 
naarlv  even,  there  will  be  disturbing  cireumstanoes  whidi 
will  nave  a  temporary  effect  upon  tne  exchanges.  There 
will  eonseqoentfy  be  occasional  scarcity  and  occasional 
abundance  of  foreign  bills  in  the  market  When  acarce, 
thmr  price  of  course  is  higher, as  it  is  i»dinarily  ex|ffessed, 
tiwy  bear  a  prmium.  At  such  timoa  the  imports  exceed 


the  expwts,  and  the  exehangu  are  said  to  be  agaum 
Iff.  Suppose  that,  in  the  trade  between  England  and  l^anee 
the  value  of  our  imports  from  France  exceeds  that  of  ou. 
exports  to  France  by  about  three-fourUis.  The  e^ct  of 
this,  if  matters  were  left  to  themselves,  would  be,  tbat  of  tho 
remittenoes  to  France  three- fourths  must  be  made  in  specie, 
and  that  the  bills  in  which  the  remaining  one-fourth  was 
made  vrould  be  at  the  maximum  price,  that  is  to  say,  taking 
the  scale  before  adopted,  would  bear  a  premium  of  all  but 
one  per  cent  But  it  is  a  fsct,  incontestably  established,  that 
in  every  trading  community  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
exports  taken  together  is,  upon  an  average,  very  nearly 
balanced  by  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  imports,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  ultimately  all  commodities  imported  are 
paid  for  directly  or  indirectly  in  oommodities  expvted.  Ne- 
cMsarily,  therefore,  the  bills  drawn  inSngland  upon  fi»eign 
conntries,  say  in  one  year,  nearly  balanoe  dw  bills  drawn  in 
foreign  countries  up(m  En^nd  in  the  same  period.  Thus, 
to  tUM  a  familiar  mstance.  although  there  may  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  London,  to  the  extent  ^  three-fourths,  of  bills 
upon  France,  there  may  be  an  excess,  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio,  of  bills  upon  Belgium,  and  in  like  manner  there  may 
be  an  excess  in  Belgium,  to  the  same  extent,  of  bills  upon 
France.  Acting  on  the  knowledge  of  this  fact,  the  London 
bill-merchant  by  means  of  his  agent  will  buy  bills  upon 
Paris  at  Antwerp,  where  tbey  are  cheapest,  aau  bring  them 
for  sale  to  London,  where  tbey  are  dearest.  The  cost  of 
procuring,  and  the  profit  (tf  the  bill-merchant,  therefore, 
upon  this  transaction,  constitute  the  third  element  in  the 
calculation.  Supposing  then  the  bill  to  be  B.good  one,  that 
is  to  say,  guaranteed  by  namn  of  known  and  establisbed 
credit,  the  only  remaining  operation  is  to  estimate  the  dis- 
count aooording  to  mncantile  practice,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  interest  of  1 000/.  in  money  for  the  time  which  will  elapse 
before  payment  of  the  bill ;  and  the  combined  result  will 
give  the  sum  in  franca  for  which  the  bill  is  to  be  drawn,  or 
the  amount  of  bills  already  drawn  to  be  given  in  exchai^ 
for  1000/. 

The  same  remarks,  mutatit  mutamUs,  are  applicable,  if 
instead  of  a  remittance  to  Paris  a  sum  of  money  was  to  be 
received  from  thence ;  for  the  mode  adopted  would  be  this. 
The  party  in  Ixiodon  would  draw  a  bill  upon  bis  debtor  in 
Paris,  for  which  the  exchange-broker  would  immediately 
give  him  the  value,  aacertainea  as  before,  either  in  cash  vt  in 
bills  upon  London,  or  in  both ;  and  although  the  aystem,  as 
here  explained  in  detul.  may  seem,  as  in  truth  it  is,  of  mhbo 
complexi^,  yet  practically  the  |viee,  like  that  of  every  other 
oommodity,  readily  a4juste  itself.  In  Lwdtm  it  is  the  prac- 
tice tor  uw  bill-broRws  to  go  round  to  tiie  i«ioeipaI  mer- 
ohanto  and  inquire  whether  tbey  are  buyers  w  sellers  <d 
bills.  The  relation  of  sni^ly  uid  demand  being  thus  as- 
certained, a  few  of  the  most  influential  merchants  settle 
the  average  iffice  at  the  Royal  Exchange ;  and  a  document 
known  as  '  Wetonhall's  List'  contains  the  record  of  rates 
according  to  actual  transactions.  By  these  means  the  value 
of  particular  bills,  varying  of  course  according  to  the  credit 
<tf  the  parties  to  them,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  tke  good- 
nett  qf  the  rumug,  is  easily  determined. 

Bills  of  exchange  are  also  in  frequent  use  for  the  purpose 
of  remittance  from  one  part  of  Uie  United  Kingdom  to 
another.  Thus  the  trader  in  Handiester,  Leeds,  or  Bir- 
mingham, who  has  a  payment  to  make  in  London,  remib 
bills  of  his  oustomers  in  the  country.  Ihese  are  disoounted 
by  the  monied  capitalists  thrpugh  the  intervention  of  bill- 
brokers.  A  few  of  the  London  bankos  also  discount  for 
the  accommodation  of  their  customen,  and  the  Bank  of 
England  deals  extensively  in  that  department  The  bills 
so  cashed  are  transmitted  to  the  provincial  banks  to  be  pre- 
sented at  maturity  for  payment  Conversely,  in  the  pro- 
vincial towns  the  country  bankers  discount  biUs  on  London, 
and  transmit  them  to  their  correspondents  there  for  pay- 
ment The  rate  of  discount  %'aries  according  to  the  denoand 
for  money,  and  the  character  of  the  particular  bills ;  but  it 
is  seldom,  upon  regular  transactions)  man  than  four,  or  hem 
than  two  and  a  hau  per  cent 

Hitherto  bills  of  exchange  ham  bem  oooudersd,  ia  tbeff 
{wimary  application,  as  madia  of  remittance,  Imt  thet«  am. 
other  puipoMS  equally  important,  to  whkdit  by  an  int^  > 
ligible  transition,  they  have  been  made  subservient  For,  I 
the  use  and  properties  of  bills  being  once  underttood,  and ' 
their  validity  recognized,  notlung  was  mora  natoral  thas  i 
that  they  should  be  apphed  to  the  wdinary  tnusaetioM 
of  trade,  A  trader  desinnu  of  nKohamuL*  oomnodii* 
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kr  wliieh  us  avaiUble  fands  might  not  onable  him  to 
jaj  nady  moDey,  would  tender  to  the  seller  an  order  for 
Mfmeut  on  some  other  person,  receiving  or  paying  the 
oiffiareuoe,  u  the  case  might  be,  and  making  an  allowance  by 
«ay  of  interert,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling  in  other  wordi, 
^vmg  an  extra  price,  in  proportion  to  the  time  <tf  the  bill  i 
I  eunaey.  To  the  seller  this  mode  of  dealing  would  obvi- 
I  tuly  be  better  than  the  giviog  of  a  naked  cimit,  as  afibrd- 
',  ag  nim  an  additbnal  chanoe  of  payment*  and  a  written 
■ekoowledgment  of  his  debt.  Moreover,  when  the  nego- 
tiability of  inland  bills  was  admitted,  they  served  all  the 
parpoKs  of  actual  money^  because  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  wiginal  seller  had  been  induced  to  take  the  order  in 
payment,  another  might  be  wilting  to  receive  it  from  him  in 
the  purchase  of  other  commodities ;  or  it  might  be  at  once 
discounted  or  converted  into  cash  by  application  to  a  money- 
dealer.  whether  bill-broker  or  banker,  in  the  manner  which 
hss  been  already  explained  in  speaking  of  remittances. 

Bnt  tha  drawing  of  a  bill  supposes,  as  oas  been  said,  that 
d»  drawee  either  nai  in  his  possessiai  Amds  itf  the  drawer, 
aril  his  debtor  to  the  amount  speciBed  in  the  order'  it  wag 
therefore  by  an  ea^  stop  Hat  in  the  Iransaetions  of  whode- 
Mle  dealing  it  became  a  oommon  praetioe  ibr  the  seller  to 
draw  upon  the  buy  for  the  price  of  the  goods,  a  billjpeyable 
to  his  (the  seller's)  own  order  at  some  fUture  ^j.  This  bill 
the  buyer  immediately  accepted,  and  thus  in  effect  acknow- 
ledged himself  to  be  the  debtor  of  the  drawer  to  the  amount 

rifled,  and  engaged  to  pay  the  holder  at  maturi^.  By 
arrangement,  now  very  general,  the  buyer  obtains  credit 
for  the  term  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  bill  is  made  pay- 
able, and  the  seller  has  the  advantage  of  a  fixed  day  for 
payment  being  named  in  the  bill,  and  a  means  of  pro- 
'  coring  cash  if  he  chooses  to  negotiate  the  bill. 

Neither  was  it  an  unreasonable  extension  of  the  principle 
Ait  a  bill  should  be  drawn  and  accepted  on  the  faith  of 
^oidt  to  be  neeived  hy  the  drawee  at  or  before  the  maturity 
'  if  tbe.draft  At  the  present  day  this  practice  prevails  to  a 
;  great  extant,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  supposed  case  as 
:  Ulows :— There  are  estaUished  in  most  if  not  all  the  prin- 
cipal trading  ports  of  the  world,  merchants  who  carry  on  the 
,  bosinMe  of  (caneral  factors  or  agents  for  sale,  anid  whose 
!  eitabUshincnts  are  known  among  mercantile  men  under  tiie 
\  name  of  commission-houses.  The  course  of  dealing  with 
nch  houses  is,  for  the  most  part,  this  ■ — ^A.,  a  manufacturer 
at  Manchester,  consigns  a  cargo  of  cotton  pieces  to  B  and 
Co^  a  commission-house  at  Mexico,  for  sale  on  his  account 
i  He  English  correspondents  of  B.  and  Co.  are  Messrs.  C.  and 
Co.  of  I^ndon.  By  an  arrangement  among  these  several 
'\  parties  A.  draws  on  C.  and  Co.  for  half  or  two-thirds,  as 
I  auy  be  agreed,  of  the  invoice  price  of  the  goods  consigned, 
j  and  diacounttng  the  bill  with  his  banker  obtains  at  once  an 
jhitalment  in  wtual  money,  which  immediately  returns  into 
iSoi  eapitel*  and  becomes  useftil  in  producing  more  goods 
and  creating  more  wealth.  Ultimately,  account  sales  are 
jftvaished  tqr  the  Mexican  house,  and  A.  again  draws  on  C. 
iiad  Col  fi>r  the  balance,  if  in  his  favour.  Annual  balances 
'•9n  struck  between  B.  and  Co.  and  C.  and  Co.,  and  remit- 
'isiioes  hj  bills  for  the  a4justment  of  the  account  complete 
Ae  transaction.  Now  the  advantages  of  this  anticipatory 
payment  are  obvious,  more  especially  in  the  trade  with 
t  eoiuntries,  as  South  America  or  the  East  Indies, 
t  the  practice  has  d^enerated  into  something  of  an 
flbnse ;  for  it  has  of  late  been  frequent  with  the  consigners 
jif  goods  to  make  out  invoices  with  prices  artificially  high, 
|Ua  so  to  procure  a  remunerating  return  even  from  the 
|R^M»tion  for  which  they  are  authoriied  to  draw  in  advance, 
Rw  effect  is  to  throw  upon  the  oonsignees  the  whole  risk, 
M>ich  w«a  formerly  shand  between  um  two,  and  proper- 
Monately  to  fanpair  the  steadiness  and  security  of  commerce. 

Perhnpe*  bowevn,  if  this  were  the  onl^  abuse  of  bills, 
^ere  would  be  lit^  to  complain  of~nothu^,  certainly,  to 
toonterbalance  the  unmense  advantages  which  are  derived 
iom  them  as  instruments  of  eotchange ;  but,  unfortunately. 
If  late  years,  the  abundance  of  money  in  the  English  mar- 
ket, and  the  consequent  facility  of  n^otiating  paper  securi- 
Bbs,  the  competition  of  trade,  and  the  aceompanyinf^  relax- 
Mim  at  the  system  of  credit,  with  other  causes  which  will 
iMdily  sorest  themselves,  have  given  occasion  to  practices 
■hich  are  not  only  a  wide  departure  from  the  original  pur- 
pee%  of  bills  of  exchange,  but  are  most  injurious  to  the 

rierml  interests  of  tracw.   Good  bills,  we  have  said,  may 
liwaya  discounted.   Accordingly,  any  man  whose  credit 
b  goiod  may  at  any  time  taisd  mtmay  upcm  a  bill  drawn. 
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accepted,  or  indorsed  by  himself.  If  his  credit  be  doubtful 
lie  may  still  procure  cash  by  the  same  expedient,  paying, 
however,  a  premium  or  rate  of  di«count  proportioned  to  Hba 
increased  nsk,  Among  needy  men  instances  are  not  un- 
f^uent  of  discounts  procured  by  these  means  even  at  the 
exorbitant  rate  of  20  or  30  per  cent  But  a  still  mwe  com- 
mon practice  is  the  negotiation  of  What  are  called  by  the  sig- 
nificant name  of  accommodation  bills.  A  trader  unable  to 
meet  his  liabilities  applies  to  a  friend  whdM  credit  is  better 
than  his  own,  to  accept,  or  in  some  other  way  to  become  a 
party  to,  a  bill  concocted  for  the  purpose,  undertaking  to  pro- 
vide the  flinds  necessary  for  paying  it  when  due,  and  gene- 
rally giving  in  return  his  own  acceptance  of  another  con- 
cocted bill,  known  in  tha  mercantile  world  as  a  cross  accept- 
ance. When  one  or  more  names  have  thus  been  obtained 
sufficient  to  give  currency  to  the  bill,  it  is  distcounted,  and 
the  money  applied  to  the  necessities  of  the  trader.  As  this 
bill  falls  due,  tiie  same  operation  is  repeated,  until  the  sys- 
tem of  expedients  foiling  at  last,  as  sooner  or  later  it  inevi- 
tably must,  the  ruin  of  uie  insolvent  trader  himself  is  con- 
summated, and  not  unftequently  draws  along  with  it  others 
who,  unfintnnately  ot  impnidentty,  may  have  become  nuties 
to  these  unsnbstantial  representatives  of  value.  Of  the 
more  serious  mischiefs  of  this  dangerous  practice,  such  as 
the  temptation  to  forgery  by  the  use  of  flctiiious  names  as 
drawers  or  payees,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  apeak,  because  few 
men  at  first  seriously  contemplate  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  but  are  rather  drawn  into  it  by  circumstances  not  fore- 
seen or  not  appredated ;  but  the  reliection  that  it  is  a  foolish 
and  improvident  practice — that,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of 
credit,  which,  once  perceived  (and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived ?),  it  is  sure  to  occasion,  there  is  the  certain  expense 
of  stamps  and  higher  rates  of  discount,  and  moreover  a 
double  liability  in  respect  of  every  shilling  for  which  cross 
aoceptanees  are  ghren — may  perhaps  have  some  efl^t  in 
deterring  honest  men,  however  necessitous,  ftom  having  re- 
oonrse  to  this  Altai  expedient 

The  various  uses  to  which  bQls  of  exchanm  are  made 
applicable  in  the  great  community  of  commercel)avingbe«ai 
thus  explained,  it  remains  only  to  take  a  glance  st  tiieir 
legal  incidents  as  instruments  of  contract. 

In  contemplation  of  law,  a  bill  of  exchange,  as  well  in  its 
original  formation  as  in  its  successive  traiutfers,  is  an  assign- 
ment  of  a  debt,  by  which  the  right  of  the  original  creditor 
to  sue  for  and  obtain  payment  is  transferred  to  the  holder 
ftff  the  time  being.  In  such  a  substitution  the  Roman  law 
saw  nothing  objectionable;  and  in  thow  countries  there- 
fore which  adopted  the  civil  law  for  their  own,  the  negotia- 
tion of  bills  found  no  impediment.  But  the  common  law  of 
England  had  early  takm  up  a  notion,  founded  probably  on 
experience  of  the  mischief,  that  the  assignment  of  things 
not  in  possession,  sudi  as  a  debt  or  r^ht,  being  in  truth  the 
assignment  of  suits  at  law,  might  be  converted  into  an  en 
gine  of  oppression,  and  reflised  therefore  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  such  transfers.  Bills  of  exchange  foil  within  the 
boundaries  of  this  prohibition,  but  the  reason  of  tha  prohibi* 
tion  did  not  apply ;  and  as  the  operations  of  commerce  would 
have  been  impeded,  if'usagea  current  among  merchants 
generally  had  not  received  the  sanction  of  the  municipal 
tribunals  in  the  several  countries  in  which  they  were  carried 
on,  the  negotiability  of  bills,  which  was  recognized  else- 
where, was  of  necessity  admitted  as  part  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land. It  was  not,  however,  until  three  centuries  after  the 
indulgence  thus  shown  to  foreign  bills,  that  the  negotiability 
of  inland  bills,  which  could  not  plead  the  same  warrant  of 
prescription,  was  recognized  by  the  courts,  unless  on  proof  of 
some  special  custom  of  trade ;  but  e:q>ediBDcy  finally  ptb* 
Tailed,  and  at  tha  present  day,  as  wdl  by  the  common  law  as 
by  the  statutes  of  9  and  10  Will.  IIL  c  1 7.  and  3  and  4  Anne, 
c  9,  they  stand  on  the  same  general  footing  as  foreign  bilU. 

It  is  this  assignability,  vesting  in  the  holder  a  right  of 
action  against  the  original  parties,  which  chietty  (ustin- 
guishes  a  bill  of  exchange  m>m  every  othw  form  of  con- 
tract recognised  by  our  law.  Another  and  scarcely  less  im- 
portant privilege  is,  that  though  a  simple  contract  debt,  and 
as  such  requirii^  a  contideraHon,  or  quid  quo  pro,  to  give  it 
legal  efficacy,  the  consideration  is  presumed  until  the  wuit  of 
it  be  shown.  It  is  available  therefore  in  the  bands  of  a  bon& 
fide  holder,  upon  merely  formal  proof  of  title  by  the  signa- 
ture of  the  parties  to  be  charged :  that  is  to  say,  it  is  unne* 
cessary  to  prove  value  ^ven.  unless  it  be  first  shown  on  the 
other  side  that  the  bill  is  in  some  stage  or  other  tainted  with 
an  illegality,  and  tha  tena  fide»  is  assumedTufatil  U^hai^ 
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made  to  appear  that  the  holder  wu,  at  tbo  timm  of  taking  it, 
privy  to  that  illegalitjr.  From  this  rule  an  ^xoeption  is  made 
HI  to  biUe  given  for  a  gambling  debt,  which  by  Btatute  are 
void  even  in  the  hands  of  an  innooent  holdnr. 

Qf  the  Pmrtw  to  m  BUL — Any  penon.  wheUwr  tnder  or 
not,  who  is  not  under  a  legal  inoapacity  to  contract,  may 
become  party  to,  and  thereby  liable  upon,  a  bill  of  exchange. 
Infuts  and  married  women  are  not  pwvonally  bound  by 
beooming  parties,  but  the  inatrument,  though  inoperative  ai 
against  uiem  may  be  available  against  others  whose  names 
are  upon  it.  A  person  may  become  party  to  a  bill,  not  only 
by  his  own  act.  but  by  that  of  bis  duly  autborised  agent. 
Ine  agent  ought  either  to  sign  the  name  of  his  principal 
without  anything  further,  or  to  add  to  his  own  signature 
the  words  '  per  procuration  ibr  A.  B.,'  or  to  make  it  in  some 
way  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the  instrument  that  he  arts 
at  agent.  Otherwise,  though  really  an  agent,  he  renders 
himself  personally  liable  by  his  signature,  and  exempts  his 

Erineipal.  Any  one  who  assnnws  to  draw,  accept,  or  indorse 
y  procuration,  knowing  that  he  has  no  autb«ity  to  do  so, 
though  without  any  intantion  of  commuting  a  fraud,  is, 
upon  deftuilt  by  tlie  peiS»n  whose  authority  is  assumed, 
liable,  though  not  upon  the  bill  as  a  party,  yet  to  a  special 
action  for  deceit  at  the  suit  of  a  bimA  flda  holder. 

Each  member  of  a  trading  firm  has  an  implied  authority 
to  bind  his  copartnem  by  drawing,  aocepting.  or  indorsing 
bills:  but  this  presumption  of  authority  foils  where  the 
holder  has  curiuously  colluded  with  a  partner  to  make  the 
partnership  funds  fit  credit  available  to  his  own  individu^ 
purposes.  The  acceptance  of  a  bankrupt  partner  in  the 
name  of  the  firm,  though  after  a  secret  act  of  baokruptcy 
eommitted  by  that  partner,  is  an  available  aeourity  in  the 
hands  of  an  indorsee  for  value. 

Of  Via  form  and  otkgr  nquititeg  a  bta.—A  bill  of 
exchange  must  be  in  writing,  but  no  prectse  form  of  words 
ii  eiaetitial  to  its  validity.  The  only  requisites  are  that  it 
tie  an  order  for  the  payment  of  money  simply,  and  not  for 
the  pajBient  of  money  and  the  perfonnanee  m  some  other 
Mt,  and  that  it  be  payable  at  all  evenu,  and  not  upon  a  con- 
tii^;eney,orQatofaparticttlufliitd.  The  forms  in  ordinary 
ue  are  aa  follows: 

Fcrm  (/a  Rnign  BUI  in  »eti. 

No.  London,  1st  Jan.  1835. 

[Stamp] 

Days  after  sight  (or         days  after  date,  or  at 
usances)  pay  this  my  flr^t  of  ext^ange.  eeoond  and 
thnd  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  not  paid,  to  Messrs.  A.  B. 
and  Co.,  or  order,  ten  thousand  francs  Value  raeeived  of 
tibem,  and  place  the  same  to  account.  C.  D. 

Mr.  E.  F.,  Paris, 

Form  qfan  Inland  BiU. 

[Stamp] 
£100. 

London,  UtJan.  1835. 
months  after  date  (or  'at  sight,'  or  days 
after  date)  pay  Mr.  A.  B.,  or  order,  tme  hundred  pounds  for 
value  received.  C.  D. 

To  Mr.  E.  F..  Castle-itreet,  Liverpool. 

To  take  the  several  parts  of  this  form  in  their  order . — 
All  inland  bills,  and  such  foreign  bills  as  are  drawn  in  Eng- 
land, are  liable  to  a  duty,  and  must  be  made  on  paper  duly 
etamped,  under  a  penalty  of  501.  Foreign  billa  not  drawn 
In  England  are  of  necessity  exclnded  frcwa  the  operation  of 
this  statute. 

For  inland  billi  and  for  foniga  hills  drawn  sin^y  the 
soalt  ii  aa  foUttwa  ■ 
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For  foreign  biUs  drawn  in  seta  Uie  arale  is 
For  every  bill  of  each  set,  if  the  sum  does  not 

exceed  100/. 
Kxneeding   1 00^  and  not  exceeding  300^  . 

800  „  AOO  . 

000  w  tOOO  . 

1000  M  3000  . 

2000  n  3000  . 

3000 

A  bill  altered  in  any  material  respect  after  it  has  beei 
once  issued  is  in  effect  a  new  bill,  and  to  which  the  exiatii^ 
stamp  cannot  therefore  be  i^>plied»  No  action  can  be  main- 
taintid  in  any  oourt  of  law  or  equity  upon  a  bill  not  having 
the  proper  stamp  as  well  in  denomination  aa  in  value. 

A  date,  though  usual,  is  not  essential  to  a  bill  unleu 
drawn  for  a  sum  under  bU   When  no  date  is  given,  the  hill  - 
is  presuDBed  to  he  dated  when  drawn. 

A  bill  in  which  no  time  qf  paynuiU  is  wpreased  is  eon- 
fArued  to  be  payable  on  demand. 

Bills,  as  has  been  said,  an  ordinarily  mads  paj/eMe  le 
some  third  penon,  or  to  the  drawer  hunself.  They  may, 
however,  be  expressly  made  payable  to  beam-,  and  when 
no  name,  or  a  fictitious  one,is  given  as  payee,  the  instrument 
is  in  legal  effect  payable  to  beaiw.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  inserting  a  fictitious  name  as  payee  and  indoning 
the  bill  with  that  name  is  a  forgery,  and  punishable  as  ench. 

The  words  '  or  order  give  tu  the  bill  iu  cbaraeter  of  nego- 
tiability, but  the  general  operation  of  this  expreseioo  may 
be  restricted  by  the  payee  or  any  othw  indotser,  who  by  tkA 
following  simple  form  of  indorsement,  *  Pay  A.B.  (or  A.  B. 
or  order)  to  my  aee,'  may  cast  upon  the  next  immedmta 
holder  the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  oontuUa  an 
duly  applied. 

The  emm  should  be  clearly  expressed  in  the  htU,  and  in 
such  way  as  te  render  forgery  difficult.  But  a  blank  draft 
or  aeceptanoe  given  to  a  uatd  penon  may  be  flUsd  up  hf 
him  with  any  sum  which  the  stamp  wiU  cover. 

'  Value  rtMved'  upon  a  bill  signifies,  in  general,  vnlaa 
received  from  the  pa>ec,  and  the  bill  itself  without  thiM 
words  imports  so  much.  A  total  want  of  oonsidartfioB  ii 
ground  of  defeni'e  to  an  action  upon  the  bill  as  betwMK 
immediate  parties,  but  is  not  available  as  an  ijuwer  tm 
the  claim  of  a  holder  for  value  who  has  tafcmi  the  aamt^ 
in  the  regular  course. 

An  alteration  in  a  bill  in  any  material  part,  as  in  tfan 
date,  sum,  or  time  wlwn  payable,  will,  independently  of  thai 
stamp  acta,  render  the  bill  wholly  invalid  as  against  aav 
party  not  consenting  to  the  alteration,  and  this  although  n 
be  in  the  hands  of  an  innocent  holder.  But  an  alteratica 
in  a  part  not  material,  or  made  merely  for  the  purpose  e| 
oorrecting  a  mistake,  in  ftutberanoe  «  (he  origiDal  iBie»< 
tion  of  tbe  parties,  though  made  aftsr  the  hill  ia  noinphiKi, 
wiU  not  invalidate  it,  either  aa  ngaids  the  atamp  laws  «■ 
otherwise. 

Cf  Ike  delivery  of  the  bill  to  the  pqwe.— The  ddivar^r  i4 
a  IhU  of  exchange  in  consideration  of  n  antecedent  Mbti 
suspends  the  right  to  sue  for  that  debt  during  the  carr 
of  the  bill ;  but  if  it  be  dishonoured  at  maturity,  theorij, 
debt  revives  and  with  it  the  legal  ramedy,  provided  that 
act  be  done  by  the  holder  to  prejudice  or  impair  the  < 
of  the  drawer  upon  tho  aocaptor.  In  like  manner  the 
of  a  bill  of  exchange  in  payment  suspends  for  the  tim 
lira  of  a  eeUer  upon  goods  add  and  remaining  in  his 
session ;  but  if  the  bill  be  not  paid  when  due.  he  is 
to  bis  right  of  retaining  or  ebbing  the  gooda  befiae 
reach  the  buyer. 

Of  the  jfreeen/memtt  aecepfiMee,  and  lum-aeeeptmme*  ^ 
biite.'At  M  usMd,  as  ahvady  said,  for  the  paya^  or  w 
first  holder  who  oomeninitly  ean  do  so,  to  aneeot  tbn  hfl 
to  the  drawee  for  aeoeptance  ;  and  when  n  bill  is  drmwn  pi^ 
able  at  a  certain  time  after  eij^it,  presentment  for  aeeeptnsM 
is  necessary  in  order  to  Ax  tlis  date  of  payment,  aod  oiigftil 
to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time.  A  foretgn  bill 
drawn  may  be  dmUaied  for  any  length  of  time  bnfon  no^ 
ceptaaee,  and  an  inland  hill  may  alao  be  put  into  rimilnliiiMj 
tbongfa  with  less  latitude  as  to  time ;  but  in  either  tmsb,  fl 
tiM  payee  Me  btii  im  Ut  peeeeeeion  for  a  loneer  tiii^ 
than  is  euatomary  among  merchaota,  he  is  gnil^  ot  Utdte^ 
and  cannot  noover  against  the  drawer.  i 

The  pMsmtnent  uoidd  in  all  caaea  he  made  dnrteg  ifti 
usual  hoon  of  business,  and  to  the  drawee  iMnaelf  er  !■ 
agent,  ^rbo  is  bonnd  to  retun  on  answar  vifiun  twty-faj 
binus, 
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f1i6  aeMptanoe  of  an  intartd  bill  mnit  bs  m  vritmg  on 
tn  bill  itteif.  A  foreign  bill  may  be  accepted  verbally  or 
]^  a  written  paper,  suco  as  a  letter,  not  part  of  the  bill 
lueU.  An  eng;agement  to  accept  a  bill  not  th«n  drawn 
it  not,  in  contemplation  of  law,  an  acceptance. 

An  acceptance  may  be  either  absolute  or  qualiBed. — An 
ibsolute  acceptance  ia  an  enga^ment  to  pay  the  bill  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor :  a  queUifled  acceptance  is  when  a  bill 
ii  ucepted  eonditionaily  ;  as  that  the  drawee  will  pay  when 
eertain  goods  shall  be  sold,  or  when  oertain  fiinds  shall  come 
to  his  hands,  or  the  like,  and  in  this  case  Uie  aeoeptor  is  not 
bound  until  the  KdHlment  of  the  condition. 

A  bill  may  also  be  accepted  partially,  as  to  pay  a  sum 
diartof  thatfor  which  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  at  a  different  time 
or  place.  In  all  esses  of  a  conditional  or  partial  acceptance, 
the  bolder  ouEht  to  give  notice  thereof  to  all  partiei  whom 
Itt  intends  to  hold  liable  on  default. 

An  acceptance  may  also  be  qualified  as  to  the  place  of 
payment,  but  in  inland  bills  this  can  only  be  done  by  the 
nse  of  restrictive  words :  as  for  instance, '  Accepted  payable 
Bt  Sir  Jas.  Ksdaile  and  Co.,  and  not  elsewhere. 

If  the  drawee  refuse  or  neglect  to  accept,  any  third  party, 
after  protesting  the  non-acceptance  by  the  drawee,  may  ac- 
eept  rot  the  honour  of  the  dnwer  or  any  subsequent  party, 
and  such  an  aceeptanee  is  called  an  acoeptaoee  supra  pro- 
Uit,  ta/hr  honour. 

Upon  the  non-aeeeptanoa  of  a  foreign  hill,  a  protest  Is 
Bade  hy  the  holder,  or  a  public  notary  for  him.  Inland 
liffls  nmd  not  be  protested,  and  in  practice  are  merely 
noted  for  noo- aeoeptanee,  which  itself  also  is  a  useless 
form. 

Notice  of  the  non-acceptance  most  be  given  with  all  dili- 
gence to  every  party  to  whom  it  is  intended  to  resort  for 

Eyment,  the  want  of  such  notice  being  a  dischar^  from 
btlity — to  the  drawer  on  the  ground  that  he  is  prejudiced 
by  not  receiving  immediate  information  of  the  default,  so  as  to 
enable  him  to  withdraw  his  effects  from  the  hands  of  the 
drawee,  and  to  the  indorsers  for  a  similar  reason,  inasmuch  as 
;  ttsir  interests  may  be  albeted  by  the  delay.   If  the  drawer 
I  lad  in  truth  no  efibota  fn  the  huida  of  the  drawee,  the 
Mission  to  give  the  drawer  nodee  oonsiitutes  no  objection 
itatiie  right  of  action  as  against  Aim.  Generally,  the  notice 
Must  be  given  within  twen^-four  h  jure  after  the  dishonour, 
nA  each  party  on  receiving  such  notice  is  allowed  the  same 
laterval  for  communicating  to  those  who  precede  him  upon 
bill. — ^The  notice  may  in  all  cases  be  sent  b^  the  post, 
iiod  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  letter  eontainmg  it  was 
jMiTered  into  the  post-ofilce. 

'  The  daath,  known  insolvency,  or  even  bankruptcy  of  the 
drawee,  affords  no  excuse,  either  at  law  or  in  tfquity,  for  a 
heglect  to  give  due  notice  of  non-acceptance  ;  but  any  part^ 
pny,  by  agreement,  or  by  a  subsequent  admission  of  his 
fluUity,  dispense  with  or  waive  the  notice  to  which  he  is 

C'tled ;  and  when  the  residence  of  the  party  is  unknown, 
diliffence  to  disMMrer  it  is  all  which  the  law  requires. 
^  Of  Ihs  indorsgftuiU  and  tna^fer  bilU,  something  has 
en  already  said.  No  form  has  been  prescribed  by  the  law 
'the  mode  of  indorsement,  and  in  general  the  mere  si<oiature 
Tthe  party  is  sufficient.  After  an  indorsement  in  full,  the 
rider  can  derive  title  only  through  the  special  indorsee, 
hoK  signature  therefore  must  appear  upon  the  bill. — An 
riorsement  is  valid  though  made  after  the  bill  is  become 
;  but  the  holder  in  that  case  is  entitled  only  to  sucb  ad- 
itages  aa  might  have  been  claimed  by  the  last  indorsee 
ire  the  maturity. 
After  payment  of  a  part,  the  bill  may  be  indorsed  over 
rthe  residue.  Bills  juyable  to  bearer  may  be  transferred 
r  delivery  only  without  indorsement.  An  indorsement 
ay  be  restricted  by  the  words  befwre  mentioned, '  Pay  A.  B. 
ny  use,'  or  by  any  other  expreseion  clearly  limiting  the 
Khoritj  to  assign. 

A  bond  ftd»  holder  for  Tidue  is  not  aftetad  by  the  want 
'  title  in  any  previous  indorser ;  but  gross  negligence  in 
king  a  bill  which  has  been  lost  or  stolen  takes  away  the 
^  of  actioD  against  alt  who  were  parties  prior  to  the  loM. 
the  holder,  under  such  circumstances,  has  a  right  to  re- 
•r  upon  the  bill,  it  follows  that  the  party  who  has  lost  it 
deprived  of  Uie  right.  But  where  no  claim  is  made  from 
y  ottuer  quarter,  he  may  in  general,  through  the  medium 
%  eourt  of  equity,  t^tain  pai  ment  on  giving  an  indam- 
I;;  and  is  provided  by  8tet.  9  and  10  Wm.  III.,  c.  17, 
B,  '  thai'  in  case  any  inland  bill  fbr  value  received  and 
l^fala  aAer  date  afaall  happen  to  ha  lost  <»  miscaified. 


within  the  time  before  limited  for  the  payment  of  the  saw* 
then  the  drawer  of  the  said  bill  is  and  shall  he  obliged  to 
give  another  bill  of  the  same  tenor  with  that  first  triven; 
the  person  to  whom  they  are  delivered  giving  serurit)',  if 
demanded,  to  the  drawer,  to  indemnity  liira  against  all 
persons  whatsoever,  in  case  the  said  bills  so  alleged  to  be 
lost  or  miscarried  shall  be  found  again.* 

If  it  can  he  shown  that  the  bill  has  been  aotnaUy  de- 
stTOTed,  the  amount  is  recoverable  in  %  eourt  of  eomnon 
law. 

Qfthepnatntnunt/ifrpaynigni,  ^v— The  holder  of  a 
bill  is  bound  to  present  it  to  the  drawee  for  payment  at  the 

time  when  due,  when  a  time  of  payment  is  'speeifled,  or 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  receipt  of  the  bill  when  no 
time  is  expressed.  If  he  neglect  to  do  so,  not  only  is  be 
disabled  from  afterwards  resorting  to  the  drawer  or  in- 
dorsers — whose  implied  engagements  are  severally  to  pay 
only  in  case  of  default  by  the  drawee,  and  who  are  always 
presumed  to  have  sustained  damage  by  such  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  holder — ^but  he  loses  also  his  remedy  for  the  con- 
sideration or  debt  in  respect  of  which  the  bill  was  given  or 
transferred.  As  in  the  case  of  presentment  for  acceptence, 
so  in  that  of  presentment  for  payment,  the  insolvency  of  the 
acceptor  ftirnishes  no  dispensation  of  presenting  for  pay- 
ment, as  regards  the  drawer  and  indorsers;  huttoan  action 
against  the  acceptor  presentment  is  not  in  any  caie  a  neces- 
sary preliminary.  If  the  acceptance  be  qualified  as  to  the 
place  of  payment  in  the  manner  before  described,  the  pre- 
sentment must  be  made  at  the  place  so  specially  indicated ; 
but  in  general,  a  presentment  at  the  domicile  of  the  drawee 
is  sufficient,  even  though  another  place  be  named  upon  the 
bill.  The  presentment  ought  to  be  made  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  days  of  grace,  which  have  been  before  adverted 
(0.  Bills  payable  on  demand,  or  where  no  day  of  payment 
is  expressed,  are  not  entitled  to  days  of  grace. 

The  following  is  a  statement  (taken  firom  M'Culloch's 
Dictionary  of  Commeree)  of  the  usance  and  days  of  grace 
for  bills  drawn  in  London  upon  some  of  the  chief  commer- 
cial cities. 

ffl.  d.,  m.  $.,  d.  d.,  d.  d.  a.,  respectively  denote  months 
after  dale,  months  after  sight,  days  after  date,  days  after 
sight,  days  after  acceptance  ■ 

Londuti  OD  Dhiim.  DuytttQnat, 

Amsterdam  .  .  1  m.d.  6 
Rotterdam  .  .  1  m.  d.  6 
Antwerp  ,  ,  .  1  m.d.  6 
Hamburg  .  .  1  m.d.  IS 
Altona  .  .  .  1  m.d.  12 
Danzig  .  .  .  14  d.d.  10 
Paris  .  .  .  30  d.d.  10 
Bordeaux  .  .  .  30  d.d,  10 
Bremen  ...  1  m.d.  8 
Barcelona  ,  .  .  60  d.d.  14 
Geneva     .  .   30  did.  fl 

Madrid      .      ,  S  m. «.  14 

Cadii        .      .      .    60  dd:  8 
Bilboa     .     .     .     2fR.d:  14 
Gibraltar  .     .     .     2  m.*.  [4 
Leghorn   .     .     .     3  m.  d.  Q 
Leipzig     ...    14  da,  0 
Genoa      .      .      .     3  m.  d.  |0 
Venice      ■      .      .     3  m.  d.  6 
Vienna     .     .     .    14  dLa.  8 
Malta       .      .      .    30  d.d.  13 
Naples     ,     .     ,     8in.d.  3 
Palermo    *      ■      .     3  m,  d.  0 
Lisbon      .      ,      r    SO  d..l  6 
Oporto     .     .     .   30  d,«.  ii 
Rio  Janeiro     .     ,   SO  d.d.  fi 
Dublin     .     .     .    81  df.  • 
Cork  .     .     .     .    SI  d.«.  3 
It  should  be  remarked  however  that  many  of  these  nitneai 
are  obsolete  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.   The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  days  of  grace ;  in  Hamburg  or  France,  for 
instance,  it  would  be'  destructive  of  credit  not  to  pay  a  bill  on 
the  very  day  that  it  becomes  due.    In  Englann  three  days 
of  grace  nre  allowed  and  always  taken,  so  that  bills  are  not  ' 
presentable  for  payment  until  die  three  dftys  are  expired. 

In  general,  pHvment  made  on  any  part  of  the  day  on  vrbich 
the  bill  is  presented  will  be  sufficient ;  yet  if  payment  be 
onee  refhsed,  however  early  in  that  day,  ibe  bill  is  efTcctuolly 
dishonoured  by  such  reftisal,  and  recoi^rse  may  be  at  once 
had  to  the  other  purtie..  Tb^  r^i^tos^^^^^to 
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notice,  &o.  an  the  nme  ai  tboM  vbich  have  been  already 

Strep  under  the  heid  of  presentment  ior  acceptance.  In 
lu  countnr  no  damages  are  recoverable  upon  inland  bUIs 
diahonourecl,  the  party  sued  being  liable  only  for  the  amount 
of  the  interest  to  the  day  on  which  judgment  is  entered  up. 
On  foreign  bills  duly  protested  the  expenses  occasioned  by 
the  dishonour,  as  re-exchange,  postage,  commission,  and 
provision,  may  be  recovered  under  the  name  of  damages, 
and  amount  sometimes  to  a  considerable  sum.  But  neither 
in  this  country  nor  in  any  other  can  compensation  be  claimed 
by  the  holder  for  losses  more  remotely  consequential,  as  the 
expense  of  travelling  or  the  disappointment  of  some  pro- 
fitable adventure. 

If  the  holder  make  any  agreement  with  the  acceptor  for 
taking  a  composition  from  him,  or  limiting  a  time  within 
which  he  will  not  press  for  pajrment.  oU  the  other  parties 
to  the  bill,  being  in  the  utuation  of  soretieB  only,  are  ex- 
onerated from  their  liability  by  this  dealing  with  the 
principal. 

Payment  should  be  made  only  to  the  holder  of  the  bill ; 
and  it  may  be  refUsed  unless  the  bill  he  delivered  up.  It 
is  usual  moreover  and  prudent  to  take  a  receipt  written  on 
the  back.  If  payment  be  made  by  raisUke,  as  upon  a 
forged  acceptance,  indorsement,  or  the  like,  the  money  so 

Said  may  be  recoveied  back  from  the  holder,  provided  the 
iscovery  has  been  made  in  sufficient  time  to  allow  the 
regular  notices  to  be  given,  as  in  case  of  non-payment. 

The  forgery  of  a  bill  of  exchange  or  of  any  Bignatiu>e 
thereto,  as  well  as  the  uttering  of  any  such  forged  bill  or 
.ndorsement  with  a  knowledge  of  the  forgery,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  with  transportation  for  life. 
BILL  OF  HEALTH.  [See  Quakantinx.] 
BILL  OF  LADINO,  an  acknowledgment  signed  usually 
by  the  master  of  a  tnding  ship,  but  occasionally  by  some 
person  authorised  to  act  on  his  behalf,  certifying  the  re- 
ceipt of  merchandise  on  board  the  ship,  and  engaging, 
under  certain  conditions  and  with  certain  exceptions,  to 
deliver  the  said  merchandise  safely  at  the  port  to  which  the 
ship  i»  hound,  either  to  the  shipper,  or  to  such  other  pnson 
as  he  may  signify  by  a  written  assignment  upon  the  Bill  of 
Lading. 

The  conditions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  master  of  the 
ship  are,  that  the  person  entitled  to  claim  the  merchandise 
shall  pay  upon  delivery  of  the  same  a  certain  specified 
amount  or  rate  of  freight,  together  with  allowances  recog- 
nised by  the  customs  of  the  port  of  delivery,  and  known 
under  the  names  of  primage  and  average.  Primage  amounts 
in  some  cases  to  a  eunsidemble  per  ceptace  (ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent.)  upon  the  amount  of  the  stipulated  freight,  but 
the  more  usual  allowance  under  this  head  is  a  smul  fixed 
sum  upon  certain  packages,  e.  g,  the  primage  charged  upon 
a  hogshead  of  sugar  brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Lon- 
don is  sixpence.  This  allowance  is  considered  to  be  the 
perquisite  of  the  master  of  the  ship.  Average,  the  claim 
for  which  is  reserved  against  the  receiver  of  the  goods,  con- 
sists of  a  charge  divided  pro  rata  between  the  owners  of  the 
ship  and  the  proprietors  of  her  cargo  for  small  expenses 
(such  as  paymenU  for  towing  and  piloting  the  ship  into  or 
out  of  harbours),  when  the  same  an  incurred  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit. 

The  exceptions  stipulated  on  behalf  of  the  shipowners  are 
explained  on  the  face  of  the  Bill  of  Lading,  which  instru- 
ment is  in  ^is  country  usually  drawn  up  m  the  iblbnring 

words : — 

'  Shipped,  in  good  order  and  well  conditioned,  by  [John 
Smith],  in  and  upon  the  good  ship  called  the  [Mary],  whereof 
is  master  [Thomas  Jones],  now  lying  in  the  [River  Thames], 
and  bound  for  [Hamburg] 
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[One  Hundred  bags  of  Cofibe,  and 
Seven  Chests  of  Indigo], 


marked  and  numbered  as  in  the  margin,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  like  gnod  order  and  condition  at  the  aforesaid  port  of 
[HamburfiJ  {the  art  of  God,  the  King  s  enemies,  fire,  and 
all  and  every  other  danger  and  accidents  qf  the  teas,  rivers, 
and  mwigatirm,  of  tchatecer  nature  and  kind  soever  ex- 
cepted) unto  [MesBK.  Schroder  and  Co.]  or  their  assigns, 
they  paying  freight  for  the  said  goods  at  the  following  rates, 
viz.  [One  Shilling  and  fourpence  sterling  per  Hundred 
Weight  for  the  Coffee,  and  five-eighths  of  a  penny  sterling 
per  pound  for  the  Indigo],  together  with  primage  and 
wnraice  accustomed.  In  witness  whoeoC  I.  the  said  mast«r 


of  the  said  ship,  have  affirmed  to  [fonrl  bills  of  ladii^  aB 
of  Ulis  tenor  and  date,  any  one  of  which  bills  being  accom- 
plished, the  other  f  three]  an  to  stand  vtnd.  Dated  ia 
London,  this  [8nt]  day  ofXSeptember]  183S. 

*  Thomas  Jones.' 

In  every  case  when  sbiiniients  an  made  from  this 
country,  one  at  least  of  the  bills  of  lading  must  be  written 
upon  a  stamp  of  the  value  of  three  shiinngs. 

One  of  the  bills  (unstamped)  is  retained  by  the  master  of 
the  ship,  the  others  are  delivered  to  the  shipper  of  the 
goods,  who  usually  transmits  to  the  consignee  of  the  goods 
one  copy  by  the  ship  on  board  which  tiiey  are  laden,  and  a 
second  copy  by  some  other  conveyance.  In  case  the  ship 
should  be  lost,  when  the  goods  are  insured,  the  underwriten 
require  the  production  of  me  of  the  copies  of  the  Bill  of 
Lading  on  the  part  of  the  person  elaimiug  under  the  policy 
of  insurance  aa  evidence  at  once  of  the  shipment  having 
aetualljr  been  made,  and  of  the  ownersbw  of  the  goods. 

Considerable  hardship  was  aperiencea  up  to  a  Tate  pmod 
from  the  state  of  the  commercial  law  of  England  as  re- 
garded pledges.  A  iactor  to  whom  consignments  of  goods 
should  be  made  had  full  power  over  those  goods  to  sell  them, 
with  or  without,  or  even  against,  the  instructions  of  the  owner, 
but  he  had  no  right  to  pledge  them,  and  if  he  did  so  the 
owner  of  the  goods  might  insist  upon  their  restitution  flrom  the 
pawnee  without  repaying  the  advances  he  might  have  madt 
It  was  impossible  to  know  from  the  terms  of  the  document 
whether  the  holderof  a  Bill  of  Lading  was  actually  the  owner 
of  the  goods  represented  by  it,  or  only  entrusted  with  them 
as  a  f^tor,  and  cases  of  gnat  hardship  frequently  occurred, 
sometimes  indeed  not  without  suspicion  of  emlusion  between 
the  ownm  and  the  faotor.  Thia  Uw  was  defeettre,  because 
it  visited  upon  a  third  party  the  carelessness  or  emr  o£  At 
owner  of  the  goods  in  making  a  ftlae  estimate  of  the  d» 
racter  of  the  factor  whom  he  employed,  and  because,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  frequently  compelled  tt/pm  to  sell  goods  at 
an  unfavounble  moment,  the  necessity  for  which  couns 
might  have  been  averted  if  they  could  legally  have  gino 
the  goods  in  security  for  an  advance  of  money.  This  stalt 
of  things  was  remedieft  by  the  act  6  George  IV.  c.  94,  die 
second  section  of  which  declares  '  that  any  person  in  pos- 
session of  a  Bill  of  Lading  shall  be  deemed  the  true  ownei 
of  the  goods  specified  in  it,  so  as  to  make  a  sale  or  pledge 
by  him  of  such  goods  or  bill  of  lading  valid,  unl«s  ths 
person  to  whom  the  goods  are  sold  or  pledged  has  notieB 
that  the  seller  or  pledger  is  not  the  actual  and  ioiid  jUi 
owner  of  the  goods. 

The  unavoidable  practice  of  ddivering  men  than  om 
bill  of  lading  a*  an  acknowledgment  for  the  same  goodl 
makes  it  neeessary  to  protect  the  master  of  the  vcsiri 
against  demands  made  for  ih«  delivery  of  the  aame  ii 
the  possible  case  of  dilforait  ooines  of  the  Bill  of  Ladiu 
falling  into  the  possession  of  aiffennt  persons.  In  saa 
case  all  that  is  required  from  the  master  of  Uie  ship  is,  thsf 
he,  acting  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  without  any  rwisonaMi 
suspicion  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  person  first  mmkingtli 
demand  for  delivery,  shall  comply  with  the  same  to  the  perM 
80  first  demanding  the  goods  by  the  presentation  of  the  Bl 
of  Lading.  The  property  in  the  goods  npresented  by  i 
Bill  of  Ijading  can  be  assigned  like  a  hill  of  exchange  b] 
either  a  blank  or  a  special  indorsement,  and  as,  in  ^eevel 
of  the  first  mode  being  used,  the  document  might  acei 
dentally  fall  into  improper  hands— a  fact  which  the  masM 
of  a  ship  eould  not  reasonably  be  expected  to  disDovw— it  j 
manifestly  only  justiee  thus  to  shidd  him  fton  respuid 
hility  when  acting  without  eoUnsion.  Should  be,  on  tt 
other  hand,  met  either  negligently  «  collnsiTfll]r  in  fk 
matter,  the  law  willcmnpel  him  to  make  good  their  Talnel 
the  real  owner  of  the  ^>ods. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  is  the  name  commonly  givra  I 
the  statute  1  William  and  Mary,  sees.  2,  chap.  8,  in  vfaid 
is  embodied  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  (vesented  by  boti 
Houses  of  the  Convention  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  I 
Orange,  in  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall,  on  the  ISt 
of  February,'  1689,  and  accepted  by  their  Highnesses  aloq 
with  the  crown.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  originally  broug^ 
forward  in  the  first  session  of  the  parliament  into  which  tk 
Convention  was  transformed;  but  a  dilute  between  tl 
two  Houses  with  regard  to  an  amendment  introduced  inl 
the  bill  by  the  Lorii,  naming  the  Frinoess  Soplida  < 
Hanover  and  her  posterity  next  in  suoceasion  to  the  ctotf 
after  the  failure  of  isstte  to  King  William,  which  was  m 
Jeeted  in  the  Cwnmmia  bv  «f  the  Ug 
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•luveh  and  ths  repnlilieu  putiei,  oooaikmed  the  niMsara 
Woe  dn^ped,  i^r  it  had  been  in  dependence  Ibr  two 
tenths,  and  the  matter  of  difibrenca  had  been  agitated  in 
lareral  oonfereneea  without  effect.  The  bfll  wai  however 
again  brought  in  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  next 
Mtsion,  on  the  19th  cf  October,  1689,  axiA  the  amendment 
respecting  the  PrincesB  Sophia  not  having  been  again  pro- 
iloeed,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal  assent 
ita  the  same  shape  in  which  it  had  formerly  passed  the  Com- 
mons, with  the  addition  only  of  a  clause  inserted  by  the 
Lords,  enacting  that  the  kings  and  queens  of  England 
should  be  obliged,  at  their  coming  to  the  crown,  to  take  the 
test  in  the  first  parliament  that  »iould  be  called  at  the  be- 
ginniDg  of  dieir  reign,  and  that  if  any  king  or  queen  of 
England  should  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  or 
marry  with  a  iRoman  Catholic  prince  or  princess,  their  snb- 
jecta  should  be  absolved  of  their  allegiance.  This  remark- 
able clause  is  stated  to  have  been  agreed  to  without  any 
tmiosition  or  debate. 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  after  declarii^g  the  late  King  James  II . 
to  have  done  various  acts,  which  are  enumerated,  utterly 
and  directly  contrarv  to  the  known  laws  and  statutes  and 
fteedom  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, proreeds  to  enact  as  follows  * — 

'  1.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or 
the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent 
of  parliament,  is  illegal.  2.  That  the  pretended  power  of 
dispensing  with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal 
authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised  of  late,  is 
illegal.  3.  That  the  commission  for  creating  the  late  court 
of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pw- 
niciouB.  4.  That  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
crown,  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parlia- 
nsnt,  for  longer  time,  or  in  other  manner,  than  the  same  is 
or  ^all  be  granted,  is  illegal.  S.  That  it  is  the  right  of 
the  snlyects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all  commitments  and 
pruiecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.  6.  That  the 
raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom  in 
time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is 
against  law.  7.  That  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants, 
may  have  arms  for  their  defence,  suitable  to  their  condition, 
and  as  allowed  by  law.  8.  That  election  of  members  of 
parliament  ought  to  be  ftee.  9.  That  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  debates  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia- 
ment.  1 0.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required, 

I     nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 

.  ments  inflicted.  11.  That  jurors  ought  to  be  duly  empan- 
nel^  and  letumed,  and  junn  wh^  pass  upon  men  in 

'  txials  for  high  treason  ought  to  be  ftaeholders.  18.  That  ell 
grants  and  promises  of  fines  uid  forfeitures  of  particular 
persons,  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void.   13.  And 

'      that  for  redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  amending. 

.  strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the  laws,  parliaments 
ought  to  be  held  frequently.' 

,  It  is  added  that  the  I^rds  and  Commons  'do  claim,  de- 
mand, and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  promises  as  their 
undoubted  rights  and  Uberties;  and  that  no  declarations, 
judgments,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
people  in  any  of  the  said  premises,  ought  m  anywise  to  be 
drawn  hereauer  into  consequence  or  example.' 

,  The  act  also  recognises  their  Msjesties  William  III.  and 
Mary  as  King  and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  th««unto  belonging ;  and  declares 
that  the  crown  and  royal  dienity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  shall  be  held  by  uieir  said  majesties  diuring  their 
lives  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them ;  that  the  sole  and 
full  exercise  of  the  regal  power  shall  be  only  in  and  exe- 
cuted by  King  William,  in  the  names  of  himself  and  her 
majesty,  during  their  joint  lives ;  and  that  after  their  de- 

\  cease  the  crown  shall  descend  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the 
Queen,  and,  in  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess  Anne 
of  Denmark  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and,  failing  her  issue, 
to  the  heira  of  the  body  of  the  king. 

The  Declaration  of  Rights  is  understood  to  have  been 

I  principally  the  composition  of  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Somers,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  first,  and  chairman  of  the  second,  of 
two  committees,  on  whose  reports  it  was  founded.  The  ori- 
ginal draught  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  also  probably  the 
productun  of  his  pen.   In  the  latter  especially  there  is  very 

!  apparent  a  desire  to  [oeserve  in  the  new  arrangement  as 
■iiirh  as  pMsOde  at  the  principle  of  hereditaiT  siiooeuiui  to 


the  ermm.  The  legislature  fi«  imtanee  in  itnna  tams 
expressn  its  thanldhlnass  that  God  had  mereifuuy  pit- 
served  King  William  and  Queen  Hary  to  reign  over  mm 
'upontheuroneofthehrancestm;'  and  tiie  new  settlement 
is  cautiously  designated  merely  '  a  limitaUon  of  the  crown.* 
Mr.  Burke  has,  from  these  expressions,  contended  (in  hia 
'  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France')  that  the  notint 
of  the  English  people  having  at  the  Revolution  asserted  a 
right  to  elect  their  kings  is  altogether  unfounded.  *  I  never 
desire.'  he  adds,  in  repudiation  of  the  opposite  opinion  aa 
held  by  one  class  of  persons  professing  Whig  principles, '  to 
be  thought  a  better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers,  or  to  under- 
stand the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  those  by 
whom  it  was  brought  about,  or  to  read  in  the  Declaration  at 
Rights  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  penetrating 
s^le  has  en^ved  in  our  ordinances  and  in  our  hearts  the 
words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law.* 

The  Deruration  and  Bill  of  Rights  may  be  conparad 
with  the  Petition  of  Rights  (drawn  up  by  Sir  Edward  U>ke>, 
which  was  presented  by  parliament  to  Charles  I.  in  1688. 
and  passed  by  him  into  alaw.   (See  Pbtitioit or  Riort.) 

BILL  OF  SALE,  a  deed  or  writing  und^  seat,  evidene- 
ing  the  sale  of  personal  property.  In  general,  the  transfsr 
of  possession  is  the  best  evidence  of  ownership,  but  cases 
frequently  occur  in  which  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  that 
the  change  of  property  should  be  attested  by  a  formal  in- 
strument of  transfer ;  and  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  not 
intended  that  the  sale  shall  be  followed  by  delivery,  such  a. 
solemnity  is  essential  to  the  legal  efficacy  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  occasions  to  which  these  instruments  are  com- 
monly made  applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and  fhmitura 
in  a  house,  of  the  stock  of  a  bIm^,  of  the  good-will  of  a 
business  (which  of  oonise  is  intram^rrable  detivery)^  of 
an  offiee^  or  the  lik&  But  their  most  important  use  is  in 
the  transfer  of  property  in  ships,  which  being  held  in  shares 
cannot,  in  general,  tie  delivered  over  on  each  change  ot 
part  ownership.  It  seems  to  have  been  flrcHn  antient  tinwa 
the  practice,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in  other  commercial 
states,  to  attest  the  sale  of  ships  by  a  written  documeitt; 
and  at  the  present  day  a  bill  of  sale  is.  by  the  regbtiy  aota» 
rendered  necessary  to  the  validity  of  all  transfers  of  shares 
in  British  ships,  whether  by  way  of  sale  or  of  mortgage. 
In  general,  bills  of  sale,  being  ex  vi  tsrmxni  found^  on 
valuable  consideration,  are  available  against  the  credittm 
of  the  seller ;  but  by  the  operation  of  the  bankrupt  laws, 
goods  remaining  with  the  consent  of  the  true  owner  in  the 
order  and  disposition  of  the  insolvent  at  the  time  of  his 
bankruptcy,  are  deemed  to  be  the  proper^  of  the  latter, 
and  pass  to  his  assignees  to  be.distributed  with  the  rest  tk 
his  enbcts  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  Iforeoveri  in  dl 
eases  such  a  deed  may  be  set  ande  on  iwoof  that  it  was  a 
merely  colourable  and  fVaudulent  expedient  for  defeating 
the  claim  of  bond  ftde  creditors,  and  the  courts  of  law  are  in 
general  little  disposed  to  favour  asugnments  of  this  kind, 
made  secretly  and  without  the  notoriety  wfaieh  attmds  the 
actual  transfer  of  possession. 

BILLINC^SGATE.  a  London  market  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Custom-house,  and  the  only  wholesale  market 
for  supplying  the  metropolis  with  fish.  It  was  established 
in  1699,  and  is  held  every  day,  except  Sunday,  when  how- 
ever mackerel  is  allowed  to  be  sold.  The  market  is  so  di- 
vided that  oysters  are  sold  in  one  part  and  other  deseripti<as 
of  shell-fish  in  another;  Tsd-hartngs,  ood,  salmon,  and 
eels,  are  to  be'  ftnind  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the  market 
assigned  for  their  sale.  The  two  lattw  are  the  only  kinda 
sold  by  weight.  The  English  riven  and  coasts  ftimish  an 
almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  fish,  and  eaidi  season  brinn 
its  peculiar  kind,  such  as  herring,  salmon,  ood,  pilchira. 
mackerel,  turbot,  lobster,  oyster,  &o. 

An  article  which  enters  largely  into  the  consumption  of  ^ 
public  should  be  supplied  under  as  few  restrictions  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  partly  with  this  view  that  fVesh  fish  of  all  de- 
scriptions, taken  by  British  subjects  and  imported  iu  British 
vessels,  may  be  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  without 
report,  entry,  or  warrant.  Lobsters  and  turbot  are  admitted 
free  of  duty,  whether  imported  in  British  vessels  or  other- 
wise. Cured  fish  of  every  kind  is  admitted  free  of  duty  if 
caught,  taken,  and  cured  by  British  subjects ;  but  fish  which 
is  taken  or  cured  by  foreigners,  or  brought  in  foreign  vessels, 
except  turbot  and  lobsters,  aa  previously  noticed,  are  ad » 
mitted  on  payment  of  the  fbllowing  duties  »—<9stent,  pei 
bushel,  1«.  6<^ ;  stook-flsh.  per  120,  s«. ;  stui^eon,  per  kcf, 
not  cwtaining  man  than  flva  gal'tm  9{.  Jlbif^bityon 
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WffliMlllftt.ptr«irt,«nd  onnwbovlM  id.  per  lb.;  but 
tlwM  artidw  wa  importad  on  tceouot  of  menihsnta,  and  do 
not  And  their  mj  into  this  market  Previous  to  1839  the 
dutr  on  anehovtea  was  It.  par  lb. ;  and  in  1821,  this  article 
produced  a  net  revenue  of  6398/.  Sinre  the  reduction,  the 
duty  has  averaged  1353/. ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  public 
have  not  fhlly  obtained  the  beneflti  of  a  reduced  duty. 
Live  eela  are  chiefly  supplied  by  the  Dutch,  and  the  number 
of  ship-loada  enterad  at  the  Custom-houw  in  a  year,  has 
varied  during  the  last  thirteen  years  from  59  to  83,  viz.  in 
624,  83;  in  1830,  i9;  and  in  1833,  the  number  was  61. 
A  duty  of  13/.  If.  3d.  is  charged  on  each  ship-load.  The 
•apply  of  foreign  oysters  during  the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen 
yean,  has  nried,  in  diftrent  years,  from  a  hw  bushels  to  an 
importatioD  of  78,000  bu^ls,  yielding  a  duty  of  iMBL  In 
the  Ave  yean  snccoeding  1823  there  was  not  a  tingle  cargo 
imparted. 

The  duties  on  fish  amonnted  in  1623,  on  anchovies,  to 
4109/.;  eels  796/.;  oysters  1730/.;  on  all  the  other  sorte, 
69/.;  total,  3004A  In  1833,  on  anchovies  1478/.  (having 
in  the  two  previous  years  averaged  only  800/.) ;  eels  956/. ; 
oysters  1349/. ;  other  descriptions,  no  duty  ;  total,  3783f. 

For  many  years  it  was  a  heavy  complaint  that  the  supply 
of  BillinKsgate  was  engrossed  by  a  monopoly.  Colquhoun, 
in  his  '  Police  of  the  River  Thames,'  published  in  1800,  as- 
serts that  the  Oshmongers  at  that  time  possessed  a  direct 
interest  in  the  fishing^vessela,  and  kept  them  trom  market 
at  their  pLeesure.  This  state  of  thingi  no  longer  exists. 
The  attempt  to  citabUih  a  leoond  wfaideiale  flah-market 
in  London,  in  1834,  although  it  faaa  proved  unsuocessflil, 
has  doubtless  occasioned  some  improvements  at  the  older 
market ;  and  under  the  direction  of  its  present  clerk  such 
zegulations  have  been  laid  down  for  the  observance  of  the 
dealers  of  all  cUsses.  and  what  is  of  equal  importance,  have 
been  executed  with  such  strict  vigilance,  that  the  public 
now  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  public  market  to  a  greater 
4egree  than  at  any  former  period.  Of  enurse  great  fluctua- 
tious  in  prices  ft«quently  and  unavoidably  occur.  The  ear- 
liest supply  of  mackerel  had  been  sold  at  the  rate  of  7m.  per 
fish,  or  forty  guineas  for  the  first  boat-load.  The  second 
boat-load  has  perliaps  fetched  little  more  than  one-fourth  of 
this  sum ;  and  the  same  description  of  fish  has  been  bought 
on  the  ootst  at  a  more  advancca  period  of  the  aeasoD  at  the 
rate  of  sixt^  for  a  shilling.  Contrary  winds  also  keep  back 
TCSseU  eonuderably  beyond  their  proper  time,  and  thus  often 
occasion  their  arrival  in  unusual  numbers,  so  as  to  glut  the 
market ;  but  even  these  circumstances,  which  are  apparently 
beyond  control,  are  rendered  less  frequent  than  heretoi'ure.  by 
thaemploymentc^staam-towing  vessels,  which  bring  caigoss 
into  the  market  in  spite  of  contrary  winds.  In  the  Ksine 
manner,  the  supply  of  salmon  was  formerly  so  limited,  that 
only  the  wealthy  could  afibrd  to  partake  of  it,  but  it  is  now 
brought  up  by  the  Scotch  steam-boats  in  little  mors  than 
forty  hours  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  is  sold  at  a  price 
which  brings  it  within  the  reach  of  most  of  the  working 
classes.  A  few  years  ago  the  price  of  salmon  was  on  an 
average  U.  per  lb.,  while  during  the  present  season  (1835J 
it  has  frequently  been  disposed  of  at  the  some  rate  per  lb. 
as  butcher's  meat ;  and  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  eonvey- 
•noe  by  steam-boots,  was  in  a  mu^  better  condition  than 
when  higher  prices  were  demanded.  The  fl*faing-vessels 
reaeh  Bulingsgate  during  the  night,  and  frejquently  a  tleet 
of  fifty  or  sixty  sail  is  lying  at  the  landing-place.  At 
liigb-water  a  bell  is  rung,  which  is  the  biinal  for  every 
Tossel  or  boat  whose  oargo  has  been  discharged,  to  remove 
into  the  river,  in  order  to  admit  of  others  coming  up  to  the 
market.  A  small  sum  is  charged  for  the  use  of  a  moveable 
landing-place  and  other  facilities  which  are  afforded.  Eueh 
vessel  IS  bound  to  display  a  board,  with  the  description  of 
the  cargo  painted  on  it  in  legible  characters,  an  arrange- 
ment which  greatly  bcilitates  the  sale.  Between  the  fisher- 
ipen  and  the  retail  fishmonger  tb«>e  is  an  intermediate 
class  of  dealers,  about  thirty  in  number,  termed  salesmen, 
who  alone  occupy  staUs  in  the  market.  The  fishermen  con- 
sign their  cargoes  to  the  sdesmen,  who  are  compelled  to 
fix  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  a  statement  of  the  kind  and 
•mount  of  their  stuck,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  expose 
fish  for  sale  before  the  ringing  of  the  msrket-bell  at  five 
o'clock. 

Fi»h  of  the  best  quality  is  always  bought  up  imoaediately 
on  the  opening  of  the  market  by  the  dealers  from  the  we«t 
end  and  those  who  supply  the  richest  olsss  ai  oonsorasrs. 
It  maj  pwhapt  be  alleged  that  the*almMB  m*  w  oniall  a 


body  that  it  would  be  eaif.  b^  odhutv*  mIi.  to  noAer  A*  ^ 

market  comparatively  a  ek»e  one;  but  thebaaiiiess  is  tma-  * 
acted  with  so  much  rapidity,  and  the  rash  of  fanyers  is  so 
great,  that  the  opportunity  for  eflbcting  a  sale  would  qnicUy 
be  lost,  if  any  other  principle  were  enrlea^-oured  to  be 
acted  upon  than  that  which  the  wants  of  the  retail  dealer 
and  the  amount  of  the  supply  jointly  determine.  The  sale 
of  oysters  does  not  begin  until  six  o'clock,  as  the  throng  of 
such  a  la^  number  of  persons  as  are  engaged  in  vanous 
ways  in  vending  (his  description  of  fish  woula  interfere  too 
much  with  the  general  market.  The  high  price  of  fish  is  in  a 
neat  measure  owing  to  the  svstem  of  credit  which  tbe  retail 
dealer  is  compelled  to  give,  tbe  irequent  losses  he  sustains, 
and  to  the  practice  of  the  patronage  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen being  disposed  of  by  their  servants  in  eonsideratton 
of  a  heavy  per  centage.  These  are  abuses  which  may  be 
rectified  by  individuals.  It  is  of  much  more  importance 
to  ascertain  if  the  poor  derive  all  tbe  advantages  which 
they  ought  from  tbe  miirket  being  abundantly  supplied,  aa 
they,  in  cose  of  defective  regulations  or  secret  abuses,  would 
be  the  greatest  snffbrers. 

The  fish  brought  to  market  consists  fluently  of  foxjt 
descriptions,  viz.,  that  of  flrst-rate  quality,  that  of  good  bat 
seconaary  quality,  of  inferior  but  not  unwholesome  quality, 
and  that  which  is  in  a  state  unfit  for  fi>od.  It  is  quite 
oertain,  that  without  proper  attention  the  last  mentioned 
would  be  purchased  by  the  lowest  description  of  dealers, 
and  that  it  would  be  consumed  by  the  poor.  In  order  to 
obviate  this  evil,  inspectors  were  appointed  on  ^e  establish- 
ment  of  the  market,  but  although  their  salaries  abofe  a 
centur)'  ago  might  be  sufficient  to  oompensote  them  for  the 
duties  which  they  then  hod  to  perform,  they  received  no 
addition  when  their  task  had  become  twenty-fold  m me  oner- 
ous, and  tbe  office  ir.  feet  nearly  sunk  into  desuetinle.  In 
1 832,  when  the  public  became  alarmed  on  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  cholera,  attention  was  directed  to  the  con 
sequences  which  might  be  anticipated  during  the  prv 
^'olenee  of  such  a  disease  from  the  use  of  unwholesome 
articles  of  diet,  and  particularly  of  tainted  fish.  On  tbe 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Guldham.  the  clerk  of  Billingsgato 
market,  an  adequate  salary  wus  given  to  tbe  fish  inspeciois, 
and  the  advantages  which  the  public  derive  fmui  their  la- 
bours may  be  esiimatedby  the  toUowing  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  fish  eondemned  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  unit 
Kir  consumption Salmon  664,  turbot  6  76.  cod  1 963.  sole* 
38.300,  herrings  1448,  haddooks  6783,  mackerel  40«r> 
plaice,  maids,  and  seate  124,160,  saltflsb  1861,  whiting 
1500.  brill  413,  lobsters  8653,  crabs  300.  total  190,748  fish; 
periwinkles  and  wilks  437  bushels,  muscles  15,  sprats  SC. 
total  5S2  bushels ;  pickled  salmon  126  kits,  each  contain- 
ing 15  or  16  lbs. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  benefits  arising  to  the  pnblle 
from  so  much  unwholesome  food  bein^  prevented  from  getting 
into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  the  strict  exennse  of  the  duty^ 
inspector  has  destroyed  several  practices  which  arose  from 
the  ease  with  which  an  unwholesome  cargo  might  be 
sold.  At  present,  instead  of  being  brought  to  Billings- 
gats,  a  cargo  of  fish  likdv  to  become  unwholesome  by  the 
time  it  reaches  Lradon,  u  sometimes  cured  or  disposed  of 
at  some  nearer  port  It  firnneriv  happened  that  a  hnily 
who  bad  ones  or  twice  purchased  bad  fish,  gave  up  the  use 
of  an  article  which  there  was  smne  uncertainty  in  procuring 
in  a  proper  state ;  but,  in  consequence  of  tbe  vigilance  of  the 
innpeetors,  the  consumption  has  increased  eonsideraUy. 
The  dishonest  trader  is  also  deprived  of  hi«  %'ocation ;  and 
tiiough  lie  may  still  sell  fl»h  in  a  slate  unfit  for  ibod,  yet. 
not  having  an  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  in  that  state,  he 
is  more  likely  to  be  generally  provided  with  a  wholesome 
supply  than  when  he  purchased  bad  fish  at  a  low  rate,  and 
exerted  himself  to  dispose  of  it  before  he  commenced  vend* 
ing  his  stock  of  a  better  quality.  The  permanence  of  the 
beneficial  regulations  for  tbe  sales  at  Billingsgate  may  pn^ 
bably  now  be  reckoned  upon,  as  any  relaxation  would  have 
the  efl^t  of  throwing  business  into  a  rival  market,  vhii^ 
could  hardly  fkil  to  be  created,  and,  if  conducted  on  proper 
principles,  would  put  down  malpioctices  1^  wholesome  eoa» 
petition. 

Tha  number  of  fishing-vessels  mtered  at  the  Cortnn- 
house,  London,  in  the  year  1834.  was  4257 ;  a  few  years  ago 
the  numb»  was  3827.  In  addition,  a  considerable  suf^y 
of  fish  is  hnMiKfat  up  by  vans  fmm  tlie  various  fishing  towns 
m  the  coasts  of  Kent,  Sussn,  Suffolk,  and  Noifi>lk. 

BILUTON.  an  island  betwean  thMutoni  ecMt  «f  Sn- 
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MAtn  and  the  loath-wwtoni  point  of  B«raeo,  ui  3*"  S.  Ut., 
and  10S°  E.  long.  The  youth  coast  of  BiUiton  is  about  J  70 
milei  north  of  Buavia.  The  uUnil  ii  about  Af^'  miles  loog 
flroon  north  to  louUi,  ud  fortjr-five  milea  braad  {torn  «ut  to 
west,  its  farm  beiuR  nearly  tluit  of  a  aquan. 

BilUton  was  included  in  the  deed  of  oeuion  by  which  the 
island  of  Banca  was  made  over  to  the  Engli&h  b>  the  sultan 
of  Palembang  in  1S12.  It  w^  Lot  tbuugfat  advisable  at 
Uiat  time  to  detaob  any  Europeeo  Rirce  to  Uke  pusMssion  of 
this  new  acquirement,  and  a  native  chief  of  Sumatra  was 
sent  from  Banca  hy  direction  of  tbe  governor  of  Java  to 
administer  tbe  government  of  Billilon  in  the  name  of  the 
English  East  India  Company.  Tbe  native  chiefs  of  the 
island  offered  oonsidenble  resutanoe  to  the  establishment 
of  this  new  governor,  and  although  be  at  first  succeeded  in 
routing  the  insui^nts  and  killing  tlieir  leader,  be  was  »oon 
oompelled  to  return  to  Baiioa  in  order  to  get  assistance. 
Shortly  after  this  time  the  possessions  of  the  British  in  this 
quarter  were  giveo  up  to  tbe  government  of  tbe  Netherlands, 
and  it  has  sinee  been  thought  neeewary  by  the  Dutch  go- 
vernor of  Java  Co  plaoe  a  garrison  on  BUliton  in  ivder  to 
cheek  the  iriratienl  jnotioe*  to  wbtoh  the  inhabitants  are 
addicted.  Their  European  governors  are  accustomed  to 
employ  tbe  natives  in  oonatruoting  light  Teasels  of  a  peculiar 
Ibra  well  adapted  fyr  revenue  cruisers  in  those  seas. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  said  closely  to  resemlile  tbe 
natives  of  Banca,  are  supposed  not  (o  exoeed  from  2000  to 
30U0  in  number;  they  cultivate  rioe.  but  not  in  sufficwnt 
quantity  for  their  own  subsisience,  and  food  is  consequently 
imported  by  tfaem  from.  Banca  and  Sumatra ;  the  soil  of  the 
iriand  is  for  the  moat  part  rucky  and  unproductive. 

Our  geographical  knowledge  of  tbe  intwior  of  tbe  island 
and  even  of  its  ooaat  is  very  slight,  and  being  principally 
derivfld  from  the  informatii«  of  natives  is  not  much  to  be 
depended  upon.  A  chut  has  been  published  by  Major 
Couit,  wbden  he  oonatnioted  under  toe  instruction  of  tbe 
Sumatran  efaief  already  menttoned.  who  had  Msided  for 
many  yean  in  BiUiton  before  be  was  sent  as  governor  by 
the  English  aatborities;  from  this  chart  it  appears  that 
tbe  islaoi  is  well  watered,  the  mouths  of  aeverat  rivers  being 
marked  on  erary  part  of  the  eoast. 

The  Malays  trade  hither  for  iron,  the  ore  of  which  is 
abondantly  found  in  the  island ;  the  metal  is  esteemed  by 
them  for  making  tbe  blades  cf  their  creeses.  The  inha- 
bitants employ  themsdves  in  converting  some  of  thia 
metal  into  nails  and  common  tmh,  whidi  are  sold  in  tbe 
neighboaringisluHb.  <Coort's  DeBcriptinn  f\f  Patiea^ngy 
Banco,      ;  Count  Hogeodorp's  Coup  D'(Sa      L'ffe  dt 

BILLOM,  or  BILLON,  a  town  in  France,  in  the  oapon* 
ment  of  Puy  de  D6me,  on  a  small  stream  that  flows  into 
the  Allier;  in  45°  4.1'  N.  Ut.,  and  in  3^  SlK  E.  loiig.  It 
ii  a  town  ol  considerable  anliq^uity,  but  of  few  claims  to 
Dotiee.  Befbre  the  Revdntion  it  had  a  oi^egiate  church, 
awmg  tfw  tieasnres  of  which  were  said  to  be  a  drop  of  the 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true 
■roeo.    These  relics  were  solemnly  paraded  in  an  annual 

K session.  At  a  very  early  period  Billom  posseosed  a  eel»- 
ted  BcbooL  In  ISiS,  the  Jesuits  were  establislied  hem 
by  the  bisbop  of  Clennont,  and  their  society  became  very 
rich.  In  their  church  was  found,  upon  the  expulaioQ  of  the 
order,  a  picture  fmm  which  a  vaxt  number  of  engravings 
have  been  tdten,  representing  religion  under  the  emblem 
of  a  ship  steered  by  Jesuits.  After  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  the  Jesuits  had  again  <frora  1626  to  1828)  tbe 
direction  of  tbe  CoUige  of  Billom,  and  seem  to  have  mo- 
delled it  as  a  seminary  for  the  priesthood  {ieola  tecondair* 
tocUna$tique^  Tbe  population  of  Billom  in  183S  was 
4157  for  the  town,  or  4746  ibr  the  whtde  eonmune. 

BILLON,  m  coinage^  is  a  oomposition  of  precious  and 
baee  metal,  oonusting  of  gtdd  or  silver  alloyed  with  oopper, 
in  the  mixture  of  which  tbe  copper  predominates.  The 
word  came  to  us  from  (he  Preach.  Some  bav«  thought  the 
Latin  intlla  was  its  orism,  but  others  have  deduced  it  frnn 
mhs.  Ttie  Spaniards  still  call  iHlkin  coin  Ifynubtde  peUon. 
Scaliger  says  the  Greeks  of  lha  kMMT  age  called  SHidi  memf 
■owXW^ioir  {BtmUuUrion). 

Aoeoiding  to  Bouttnoue  (SteherchM  cmruusm  de$  M<h 
mm/ei  de  Fnmee,  fol.  Par.  1M6.  p.  142),  in  France.  biUon 
oT  gold  was  any  gold  beoeatfa  tbe  standard  of  twenty-two 
ecrats  fine ;  and  billon  of  silver  all  below  ten  pennies  fine. 
Boizard  iTraiU  dat  Monoye*,  de  leur  euvomtancet  et  de- 
ptndarue*,  I2nuh  Haye,  1714,  tmn.  i.  p.  16)  sajs  that  gdd 


beoeata  toe  standard  as  far  as  twelve  carats  fine,  and  siber 
to  six  pennies  Gne,  were  properly  base  gold  and  base  silver; 
but  that  it  was  the  mixture  under  those  quantities  which 
made  billon  of  gold  and  billon  of  silver,  in  consequence '<rf 
scpper  being  the  prevailing  metal.  Boutteroue  howevor 
speaks  of  two  kintls  of  billon,  one  termed  haut-billon,  the 
other  bat-billont  accrading  U>  tbd  proportion  <^  copper  in- 
troduced. 

Black  money,  or  billon,  ms  struck  in  the  mints  of  th 
English  dominions  in  Frimce,  bv  command  of  the  kings  of 
England,  for  tbe  use  of  tbeir  French  subjects.  Money  of 
billon  was  common  throughout  France  from  about  tbe  year 
1200.  Hardies,  authorised  money  of  Edward  tbe  Black 
Prince,  are  altio  found  of  similar  mixture.  (See  Pinker- 
ton's  Ettay  on  Medals,  edit.  1769,  vol.  ii.  p.  79.)  It  was 
probably  one  consideration  with  Henry  VlII.  in  coining 
base  money,  that  it  would  circulate  in  France  to  his  advan- 
tage. Henry  VIII.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  both  coined  base 
money,  approaching  to  billon,  for  the  use  of  Ireland. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  are  returns  of  tbe  deaths 
which  occur  within  a  particular  district,  specifying  the 
numbers  that  died  of  each  different  disease,  and  showing,  in 
decennial  or  smaller  periods,  the  ages  at  which  decease  took 
place.  When  the  accuracy  of  these  returns  can  be  de- 
pended upon,  facts  of  great  importance  in  tbeir  actual  ap- 
plication to  the  business  of  life  may  be  deduced  from  them. 
From  tbe  mortuary  tables,  cximmenced  at  Geneva  ifi  1566, 
which  buve  been  continued  until  the  present  time,  it  is  as- 
oertained  that  at  the  Reformation  one-half  of  tbe  children 
born  died  within  the  sixth  year;  in  the  seventeeth  century, 
not  till  within  the  twelfth  year;  and  in  tbe  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, not  until  within  the  tweoty-sw^-ventb  year.  Tables  of 
this  description,  extending  over  a  long  period,  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  a  country  in  wealth  and  happine^ ;  and  tbe  share 
which  political  causes  have  had  in  producing  the  results  which 
they  tiulicate,  isa  subject  worthyof  the  highest  consideration 
<tf  the  statesman  and  puUtician.  The  NorUiamptun  Tabl«M  of 
Mortality,  also  the  Carlisle  Tables,  and  the  Swedish  Tables, 
have  served  as  the  chief  basis  on  which  annuities,  life  in- 
surances, and  other  calculations  relating  to  the  duration  of 
human  liie,  have  been  founded.  The  London  Bills  were  com- 
menced after  a  great  plague  in  1593.  Tbe  weekly  bills 
were  begun  in  1603.  after  another  viaitation  of  still  greater 
severity;  and  siuce  that  time  scarcely  any  improvemeni 
has  Iwon  introduced  into  the  mode  of  making  tliem  up. 
But  imperfect  as  these  documents  are,  there  does  not  exi^t 
a  complete  collection  of  them,  not  even  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  London,  a  parish  is  said  to  be  within  the  Bills 
of  Mortality  when  the  deaths  occurring  within  its  limits 
ore  Buppoeed  to  be  carried  to  the  account  of  the  general 
m«-tuary  taUes  puUished  every  year  by  tbe  company  of 
parish  clerks.  *  Within  the  Bills  of  Mortality  *  is  therefore 
a  local  termi  which  has  leforenee  to  a  particular  municipal 
division.  This  division  has  oecaaionaUv  undergone  some 
changes.  At  present  it  includes  the  City  of  London,  the 
City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster,  the  Borougb  of  South- 
wark,  and  thirty-four  out- parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey, 
the  whole  containing  a  population  of  1,178.374.  The  fol- 
lowing parishes  in  the  metropolis  are  not  comprised  in  this 
district: — ^St.  Luke's,  Chelsea,  population,  32,371  ;  Ken- 
sington, 20,902;  Sl  Mary-le-bone,  122,206;  Paddiugton, 
14,fi40;  and  St.  Paoeras,  103,548;— total,  293,567.  In  the 
year  in  wtiich  the  census  was  taken  (I83lj  the  number  of 
deaths  published  in  the  annual  Bill  of  Mortality  was  26.337, 
or  1  in  46,  (m  a  population,  as  above  stated,  of  1.178,374. 
Now,  as  the  rate  of  mortality  forldiddleaex  is  1  in  4 1  (Rick- 
EUa),  it  is  dear  that  upwards  of  3000  deaUu  occurred 
within  tbe  ao-called  Lmidon  Bills  of  Mortality,  which 
weca  unreported.  Indeed,  so  irregular  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  system  is  oondiicted,  that  one  parish,  that  of 
SL  George,  actually  stated  to  be  within  tbe  Bills  of  Mor- 
tality, h^  not  sent  in  its  returns  for  ten  years  preceding 
Dec.  1832.  Tbe  annual  number  of  deaths  which  at  present 
appear  on  the  London  Bills  is  about  26.500.  Nearly  900 
of  th^se  are  attributed  to  *  unknown  causes,'  and  about  3000 
to  *  age  and  debility.'  A  medical  analysis  of  the  Metropo- 
litan Bills  is  given  m  the  '  Companion  to  the  Almanac'  f(w 
1835.  The  manner  of  procunng  the  returns,  and  their  de- 
facto  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  are  easily  accminted  for. 
On  the  death  of  on  individual  within  the  prescribed  limits^ 
intimation  is  sent  to  the  searchers,  to  whom  the  undertaker 
or  some  relative  of  the  deceased  furnishes  the  name  and  age 
of  the  cteceased,  and  tbe  malady  of  ^hich,hejdjAd.  No 
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put  of  this  informatioii  is  properly  audtenHoitsd,  and  it  may 
•ither  be  true  orfidse.*  The  appointment  of  searcher  is 
generally  made  by  the  ehurehvudeni.  and  nraally  falls 
upon  old  women,  and  sometimes  on  those  who  are  notorious 
t&t  their  habits  of  drinking.  The  fee  which  these  ofBcial 
eharactera  demand  is  one  shilling,  but  in  some  cases  into 
public  authorities  of  this  description  proceed  to  the  inspec- 
tioti,  when  the  fiimily  of  the  defunct  is  defrauded  out  or  an 
additional  shilling.  They  not  unfrequently  require  more 
than  the  ordinary  fee;  and  owing  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  pay  their  visit,  their  demands  are  gene- 
rally complied  with.  In  some  cfues  they  even  proceed  so 
Ar  as  to  claim  as  a  perquisite  the  articles  of  dress  in  which 
the  deceased  died.  Such  are  the  means  at  present  em- 
ployed in  collecting  medical  and  political  statistics  in  the 
metropolis  of  England. 

The  mortuary  tables  of  France,  Prusua,  Belgium,  and 
odier  continental  nations,  are  kept  in  a  manner  which  en- 
iiifes  perfect  accuracy  in  all  their  details,  and  are  fimnded 
on  medical  taatimony  and  documents  of  an  authentic  cha- 
laeter.  This  accuracy  is  the  result  of  a  numher  of  formali- 
ties, the  compliance  with  which  would  be  felt  exceedingly 
irkwme  in  this  country.  Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
system  may  soon  he  devised  in  reference  to  this  subject, 
vbieh,  fbuiided  on  our  national  habits,  and  administered  as 
Ikr  as  possible  with  a  due  regard  to  ihe  general  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  country,  may  put  the  statesman  and  the  poli- 
tical inquirer  in  possession  of  a  mass  of  materials  of  great 
importance  to  the  just  comprehension  of  tiie  great  social 
questions  which  may  arise  for  their  consideration. 

BILMA  is  a  place  in  the  great  African  desert,  or  the 
Sahara,  situated  between  18°  and  19°  N.  Ut.  and  about  14° 
%  long.  It  lies  at  some  distance  east  of  a  rocky  ri^ 
of  mountuns  of  moderate  height,  which  travene  the  &r 
hara  firom  wnrth  to  soutii;  these  mountains  begin  on  the 
north  in  Fezzan  to  the  sonth  of  Murzook  (about  2S*  N.  laL) 
and  extend  between  the  meridians  of  16°  and  1 3^  to  the 
■outh  of  the  paralld  of  Bilma.  Up  to  this  point  it  seems  to 
form  an  uninterrupted  ridge,  with  a  steep  declivity  towards 
the  east.  It  appears  to  continue  farther  to  the  south,  but 
-with  considerable  interruptions  through  Soudan,  in  a  south- 
western  direction,  and  to  join  the  upland  of  Africa  in  the 
parallel  of  Sackatoo  (12°  N.  lat.).  This  ridge,  which  sepa- 
rates the  tribes  of  the  Tuaricks,  who  inhabit  the  western 
country,  from  those  of  the  Tibboos,  who  extend  eastward 
towards  Egypt,  may  also  be  considered  as  the  boundary 
Iwtween  the  western  and  lai^er  and  the  eastern  and  smaller 
desert  of  the  Sahara.   [See  Sababa.] 

To  the  east  of  this  ridge,  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles 
and  upwards,  rises  a  chain  of  isolated  rocky  hills,  which 
■re  most  numerous  between  30"  and  18^  N.  lat.:  the 
country  included  by  these  two  ridEes  forms,  as  it  were,  a 
Urge  oasis,  which  is  called  Wady  I&was.  Though  in  some 
way  sheltered  against  the  moving  sands  of  boUi  deserts,  its 
torface  is  mostly  covered  with  sand,  and  in  other  places 
is  rocky.  It  contains  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  ground 
and  groves  of  date-trees,  besides  manv  salt-lakes :  it  is  in- 
habited by  the  Tibboos.  Bilma,  whiw  is  oonaiderad  as  the 
capital  of  this  naUon.  lies  towuds  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  oasis. 

This  place  stands  in  a  hollow  and  is  surrounded  by  mud 
walls,  which,  as  well  us  the  houses  within  it,  are  mean  and 
miserable.  It  owes  its  importance  to  the  caravans  which 
pass  through  it  on  the  road  between  Murzook  and  Bomou. 
and  still  more  to  the  salt  lakes  in  its  neighbourhood.  About 
two  miles  north  of  the  town  between  low  sand-hills  are 
several  lakes,  in  which  great  quantities  of  very  Bne  crysttd- 
lixed  salt  is  collected.  The  time  for  gathering  the  salt 
is  St  the  end  of  the  dry  season,  when  it  is  taken  in  large 
masses  from  the  border  of  the  lakes  in  sheets,  which 
are  put  into  bags  and  sent  to  Bomou  and  Soudan.  A 
coarser  kind  of  salt  is  formed  into  hard  piUars  and  likewise 
sent  to  Soudan*  where  a  ready  market  is  found  for  it;  a  single 
pillar  weighing  eleven  pounds  fetches  from  four  to  Ave 
dollars.  We  are  unable  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity 
of  salt  gathered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  ior  want 
of  information,  but  it  must  be  considerable,  as  the  Tuaricks, 
who  live  at  a  considerable  distance  and  are  not  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  in  one  year  carried  off  20,000  bags  of 
■alt,  of  which  a  portion  was  sent  to  Soudan  for  sale.  As 

Id  tin  97  ot  thi»  ■  Edlnlmrjiti  Hevtrw,'  a  fimn  I*  litnu  by  which,  mt  very 
rtittr  tvuiiUa  or  rxpcBM,  ihe  uatropoUtu  UlUi  of  Mortaluy  KidU  Unn- 
iamlpuDinUtcBadnlntbWnsMm-  , 


the  ioantty  and  high  price  of  this  oommodi^  in  the  Interior 
of  AfHoB  are  well  known,  the  impwtance  of  tfuae  salt  lakes 
to  the  inhabitanta  of  Bilma  may  easily  be  conceived.  Dates 
ate  f«  he  had  in  abnndanee  at  ttis  pteoe»  hut  other  provi- 
sions are  scarce  and  dear,  on  account  of  the  diffieiuty  of 
transport.  (Denham  and  Clappntott'a  TVwwb;  Jli^i 
Berghaus.) 

BlLOCULI'NA  (zoolwy),  D'OrlHgiw's  name  for  a  genus 

of  minute  cepbalopods ;  Les  Milioles  of  Femiasac. 

6ILST0N.  a  market-town  in  the  parish  of  Wolvn- 
hampton.  in  Staffordshire,  113  miles  N.W.  from  J«ttdoii. 
and  about  two  miles  S.E.  from  Wolverhampton.  It  was, 
until  recently,  accounted  merely  a  village,  and  had  no 
market  or  bir ;  but  having  risen  to  great  importance,  and 
poBsessinff  a  population  exceeded  byfew  towns  in  the  coun^, 
it  obtained,  in  1829,  the  giant  of  a  market*  held  on  Mimday 
and  Saturday*  and  of  two  annual  flun,  toll  fine*  held  «i 
Whit-lfonday.  and  on  the  Mmdsy  iwoeediiw  the  Ifidhad- 
mas  fair  at  Birmingham.  By  the  Rm>rm  BilU  Bibton*  with 
other  atiymning  town^ips,  v«i  admitted  to  a  particupatiMi 
Id  the  franchise  of  Wtdverhampton,  and  it  contributes  about 
500  qualifying  tenements  to  the  general  constituency.  The 
number  of  houses  was  2968  in  1831,  when  the  population 
amounted  to  14.492  persons,  of  whom  6996  were  females. 
Bilston  extends  nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  is  situated 
upon  a  rising  ground  on  the  great  road  from  London 
through  Shrewsbury  to  Holyhead,  and  that  from  Birming- 
ham to  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Chester.  By  these  roads 
and  still  more  by  the  Birmingham  and  StafEorushire  canal* 
which  passes  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  town,  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  it  possesses  the  greatest  facUities  for  trans- 
mitting its  manufactures,  and  thebeavy  products  of  ita  mines 
and  foundries,  to  the  eastern  and  western  as  well  as  northeni 
coasts,  and  to  the  intMiorirf'tbe  county.  Bilston  owes  all  ita 
importance  to  the  introduction  of  toe  iron  vorka :  it  pre- 
viously consisted  of  mily  a  private  booses ;  but  standing 
in  a  district  possessing  considerable  mines  of  coal,  iron-stone^ 
quarry-stone,  and  clay,  it  rapidly  increased  in  extent  and 
{  population.  The  town,  which  is  tmgularly  built,  cootains 
1  a  due  proportion  of  good  and  substantial  bouses  in  its  prin- 
'  cipal  streets :  the  numerous  dwellings  of  the  people  em- 
ployed in  the  different  works  are  dispersed  in  all  directi(Kis 
m  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  numerous  furnaces  for 
smelting  iron-ore,  with  foundries,  forges.  shtting-miDa, 
steam-engines,  and  the  various  works  necessary  for  toe  prw- 
paration  of  iron.  The  town  is  intimately  connected  in  interest 
with  Wolverhampton.  Their  proximi^  and  their  increasing 
wealth  and  population  nnder  it  probable  that  the  buildings 
of  the  two  towns  will  soon  he  united.  The  manufsotures  of 
tin*  and  of  every  kind  of  japanned  and  enamelled  wares,  wiUi 
that  of  ifon,  from  nails  ana  wire  to  the  heaviest  and  bulkiest 
articles,  are  largely  carried  on  at  Bilston.  Coarse  potteiT 
is  made  with  the  clay  which  is  found  in  the  neighbooxfaood 
in  much  abundance.  There  is  also  here  a  deep' orange- 
coloured  and  almost  impalpable  sand,  which  is  much  usmI 
in  the  casting  of  metals;  the  neighbourhood  is  also  noted 
for  a  quarry,  the  stone  in  which  lies  in  twelve  hMicoDtal 
layers,  each  of  which  increases  in  thickness  from  the  sur- 
face downwards,  so  that  the  lowermost  is  atwut  a  yard  in 
thickness.  Plot  mentions  a  person  who  got  from  this  quarrv 
a  stone  eight  yards  long,  naturally  so  very  even  that  it 
did  not  bevel  or  depart  from  the  true  level  above  an  inch. 
Cisterns,  troughs,  &c.,  are  made  of  the  stone,  some  of  which 
is  curiously  streaked  with  black.  Plot  lUso  mentions  that 
the  ^pindstones  dus  at  Bilston  are  much  finer  than  those 
obtained  in  Derbyshire ;  they  are  used  in  sharpening  thin 
ednd  totds*  as  knives,  raxors,  &e. 

The  town  contains  two  cbur^ies :  that  of  St.  Leonard 
was  erected  in  1 826,  in  the  place  of  one  which  was  built  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century :  that  whicb  previously  stood 
tfaera  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.*  and  having  be- 
come old  and  ruinous,  was  then  taken  down,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower.  It  accommodates  2000  people.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  draa 
of  Wolverhampton,  the  income  of  which  is  stated  lit  the 
recent  returns  at  635/.  pw  annum.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  other  church,  dedicated  to  Sl  Mary*  is  s. 
handsome  structure,  erected  in  1829,  at  an  expenae  of 
7223/.*  in  the  later  English  style :  it  accommodates  1400 
persons,  and  has  956  fVee  sittings ;  the  minister  baa  an  in- 
come id  83^  per  annum.  The  Methodists,  Baptists*  and 
Independents  nave  also  places  of  worship  in  Bilstm.  A 
court  of  requests  fi*  the  neove^  of^Jsy^^|^^^ng  U. 
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hM  htm  wlaWwhuJ  in  fee  town.  There  ii  a  char^  idiMil, 
m  wfaioh  a  few  boji  an  clothed  and  educated. 

Thia  town.attiMed  a  dnadftol  viiitation  of  eboleca  in  the 
■wnthi  <rf  August  and  September,  18S8>  the  partieulin  of 
whidi  have  been  imprassivMr  detailed  in  a  pamphlet  by  its 
miniater*  the  Rer.  William  I«igh.  It  appears,  that  3568 
persons  were  affected  hj  the  disease,  out  of  whteh  number 
743  perished  in  the  coarse  of  mx  weeks.  The  puUic  em- 
pathised with  the  inhabitants  on  this  tryiug  and  afflicting 
calamity,  and  no  less  a  sum  than  8536/.  8«.  7d,  was  eol- 
lected  in  behalf  of  the  poMsurriTingsnilerers.  A  useful  and 
substantial  building  1ms  been  erected,  called  the  *  Cholera 
Orphan  School,*  in  which  4&0  orphan  children  are  edueated, 
part  of  whom,  traether  with  upwards  of  100  widows  an  ittll 
recaving  a  weekly  payment  oat  of  the  Amd. 

At  Rndley,  a  hamlet  in  the  township  of  Klitiw,  tlien  is 
a  pbenomenMi  whidi  has  attracted  mneh  attention.  A 
ire  in  the  earth  has  now  been  humine  for  nuna  tiian  a 
eentury,  defying  every  attempt  which  naa  been  made  to 
extinguish  it.  The  inhabitants  call  it  *  wild-fire.'  It  has 
redmied  sereral  aeres  of  land  to  a  mere  calx ;  but  this  calx 
ftHiiisfaes  a  very  exoellent  material  for  the  npair  of  the  roads, 
and  the  workmen  in  collecting  it  often  And  large  quantities 
of  exoellent  alum.  The  surfeee  is  sometimes  covered  far 
the  extent  of  many  yards  with  sulphur,  in  such  quantitieB 
as  to  be  easily  gathered.  We  are  informed  that  the  wild-fire 
at  Bradley  is  now  nearly  extinguished,  the  combustible 
matter  b«ng  verr  much  exhausted.  (Shaw's  HUtory  and 
AnttauiHat  of  Staffbrdt/ure ;  Plot's  Natural  Hittwy  tf 
Staffordtkire ;  Beautiet  of  Bngland  and  Wdht^  vol  xm. ; 
BotmiarwRgpcrU;  Communieaiionjhm  Biltton^  &e.) 

BINCH,  an  M  town  in  the  province  of  Hainmnlt  in  Bol- 
giam,  aitnated  on  the  hig^  niad  from  Hons  to  Chaiktoi,  about 
ten  niles  east  itf  Mens,  and  tiiirteen  westof  CharieroL 

Bineh  was  built  in  1110,  and  surrounded  with  walk.  For 
a  long  time  the  Counts  of  HainauU  were  accustomed  to  give 
it  as  a  dowry  with  their  eldest  daughten.  In  the  war  be- 
tween Henry  IL  of  PVanee  and  Charles  V.  in  1554,  it  was 
taken  by  the  former  and  bamtp  but  was  soon' after  rebuilt 
In  1S78  it  was  twice  taken,  once  by  fee  Spaniards,  and 
aAerwards  by  the  Frenob  under  fee  command  of  the  Duke 
<d  Alenfon.  It  was  afterwsrds  rataken  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  remained  in  their  possession  until  1668,  when,  under 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle,  it  was  given  up  to  France. 
Tni  years  later  this  town  again  came  under  tne  dconinion 
of  Spain  by  the  trea^  of  Nimeguen. 

Binoh,  which  is  built  on  the  stunmit  and  halfway  down 
a  liill,  in  nmarkaUe  for  tha  pietureaona  ^ots  whidk  lie 
dwot  it.  The  town  it  still  sumundea  bv  walls,  and  oon- 
tains  740  hooses,  many  of  them  of  ecmsiaerable  elegance. 
One  principal  street  tnvanes  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
It  contains  a  fine  sqmn  «nanwnted  wife  a  fountain,  a 
ehoreh,  a  college  estaUished  in  1 725  onder  the  management 
of  dbe  Augustines,  seven  elementary  schools,  and  an  Iw^iital. 
Previoos  to  the  burning  of  the  town  in  1554,  it  oontained  a 
fine  castle,  which  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Maria, 
Qneen  of  Hungary,  the  sister  of  Charles  V.  The  re- 
raaina  of  this  building  at  present  consist  of  a  scarp  flanked 
hf  tofwera,  which  has  been  converted  into  a  terraoe  prome- 
nadei.  offering  very  fine  views :  the  rest  of  the  site  of  the 
castle  ia  occupied  by  kitehen<«Bidens. 

loolndiug  tiio  auhoxba.  La  Roquette  and  VonaiQeiy 
•Kb^  in  Janoary,  1880,  eontained  887  housei,  ocoi^ied  by 
fiM»fl««*»i  uoniiiting  of  4878  individuals*  divided  as 
taOown:— 

U>lM. 

.  1,376 


Singls  .  • 
Married 

Widows  and  widowers 


797 
121 


2,294  2,584 


4,878 

The  town  contains  several  manufactories.  The  chief 
brancbes  of  industry  are  connected  with  the  leather  trade, 
ewprehending  tanning,  currying,  and  shoe-making,  in 
vhi^  laat  400workmen  an  employed.  On  the  16fedayof 
aaeh  nouHith  a  fair  ii  hdd  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle : 
tbete  are  bnides  thne  markets  in  each  week— m  Monday, 
Thursday*  and  Satnrday. 

<Vander  Maelin's  Diitionnaife  Ghgrapihique  da  la  Pro- 
winem  d«  Hainaut.^ 

BINDRABUND.  a  largb  antient  town  on  the  west  bank 

tha  river  Jumna,  about  thirty-five  miles  N.N.W.  from 
the  city  of  Agra,  in  87°  34'  N.  lat,  and  77°  34'  £.  long. 
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[THE  PENNY  CYCL0PADIA.1 


The  mnerstition  of  the  Hindus  has  invested  Bindnbond 
wUh  a  high  degree  of  sanctity,  in  consequence  of  its  haviw 
been,  aooonling  to  their  tradUions,  the  reudenoe  a  Krishna 
during  his  yonth.  Several  plaeea  am  pointed  out  as  the 
scenes  of  various  exploits  of  the  god,  and  many  pilgrtni 
annually  find  their  way  hither  to  wash  away  th«r  sine  in 
some  saiued  pools.  The  antient  Hindu  name  for  fee  town 
(Fnntjacana)  signifies  a  grove  of  tulBt  trees.  Such  a  grove 
still  exists,  and  from  having  been  fee  &vonrite  haunt  of 
Krishna,  has  now  beoome  fee  resort  of  numerous  rdigioiia 
mendieanta,  who  waste  their  lives  feero  in  filfe  and  iu- 
dolenoe. 

The  town  contains  many  temples,  all  of  which  are  dedi- 
cated to  Krishna :  fee  laigest,  distinguished  from  the  rest 
as  the  great  cruciform  pagoda,  is  remarkable  for  its  sise, 
and  the  elaborate  s^le  of  its  aiehitectiim.  (Hamilton's 
India  Ganettaer.) 

BIND  WEED.   [See  CoMTOLTULua] 

BINOEN,  a  town  picturesquely  situated  at  the  influx  of 
the  Nahe  into  fee  Rhine,  in  that  part  of  the  grand-duchy 
4^ Hesse  (Hesse-Darmatadt),  which  is  called  'fee  provinee 
of  the  Rhine,*  or  Rhenish-Hesse :  it  is  included  in  the 
einle  of  Altsi^,  and  lies  between  Mayence  and  Bacha* 
rach  in  fee  Rheingau,  at  fee  entrance  of  fee  narrow  vale 
of  the  Rhine  between  Taunus  and  Hundsriick.  The  bridge 
of  stone  leading  across  the  Nahe  into  Bingen  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  bean  constructed  by  Drusus,  the  Roman 
general,  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  fort  of  Klopp  upon  an  emi- 
nence near  fee  town,  stand  upon  fee  site  of  fee  cattle 
known  to  have  bean  built  by  tbs  same  commander.  This 
ftit  was  destroyed  by  the  F!ieneh  in  1639,  wife  nearly  fee 
iriideef  the  town.  The  *  Bingerioeh' that  adjoins  it  Is  a 
portion  of  the  bod  fee  Rhbie,  whieh  in  former  times  was 
an  object  of  great  dread  to  navigators,  ftom  fee  aunkm 
rocks  that  lay  aeroia  it ;  then  was  then  no  other  channd 
for  the  passage  of  veinls  but  a  very  narrow  one,  through 
which  the  pent-np  waters  wen  furiously  whirled,  wife  a 
roar  so  loua  as  to  be  beard  at  several  miles  diatance.  The 
rocks  have  of  late  years  been  removed  by  blasting,  and  the 
passage  of  the  Bini^rloch  is  no  longer  accompanied  with 
any  danger.  On  a  httle  island  not  far  from  this  spot  stands 
the  Mausefeurm  or  Mauththurm,  a  tower  or  antient  toll- 
house, which  is  rapidly  falling  to  decay.  Bingen  contains 
about  500  hooses  and  4500  inhabitants,  has  a  gymnasium 
or  puhlie  grammar-schocd,  is  the  place  of  sale  for  the  wines 
produced  in  its  vioiniiy,  partieulariy  on  the  Scharlacbbei^ 
(Monnt-Seariet),  mannfruttuMs  woollen-8tu&,  &&,  pos- 
sesses a  tannery,  and  earries  on  a  brii^  traffic  upon  the 
Rhine.  The  avmge  breadth  of  this  river,  between  Bii^en 
and  Coblenz,  is  1600  feet :  its  depth  between  Bingen  and 
Cauh,  whieh  lies  opposite  to  Baeharach,  varies  from  six  to 
twenty  feet ;  and  at  Bingen  its  surface  is  at  an  elevation  of 
235  feet  above  the  level  of  fee  sea.  Its  whole  line  from 
Bingen  towards  Coblras  abounds  in  ttw  most  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Bingen  is  in  49°  55'  N.  lat.,  and  7*  49 
B.  long. 

BINGHAM,  a  parish  and  market-town  iti  fee  wapen- 
take of  Norfe  Bingham,  Nottinghamshire,  108  miles  N.N.  W. 
from  London,  and  nine  miles  E.  from  Nottingham.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  rather  low,  in  the  fertile  vale  of 
Belvoir ;  but  bring  swronnded  wife  hia^  grounds,  all  in  a 
state  of  ridi  floUiTation,  fee  views  va  t^  vicinity  an 
pleasant  and  extensive.  Yvm  the  foundations  <tf  buiUiiMs 
beinff  frequently  diseovned,  ftom  its  giving  name  to  fee 
hunobed  in  which  it  stands,  and  from  its  religious  establish- 
moit  and  eollegiato  church,  of  a  date  neaify  as  old  as  the 
Conquest,  it  seems  feat  Bingham  was  formeriy  a  much 
more  important  place  than  at  present  The  market  is  held 
on  Thursday,  and  the  fairs  are  on  fee  13fe  and  I4th 
February,  first  Thursday  in  May,  Thursday  in  Whitsun 
week  (fee  holiday  fair).  Hay  31st,  and  8fe  and  Oth  of  No- 
vember. The  principal  an  those  in  Fehmary,  at  Whitmn- 
tide,  and  in  November. 

The  town,  which  consists  chiefly  of  two  parallel  streets, 
is  well  paved;  the  market-plaoe  is  extensive,  and  lus  com- 
modious shamUes.  The  houses  have  been  erected  wife 
littie  attention  to  regulari» ;  feey  are  generally  neat,  and 
some  of  them  handsoms.  The  parish  oontained  87fl  houses 
in  1831;  the  population  was  1737  persons,  of  whan  906 
were  females.  The  church,  dedicated  to  AH  Saints,  n  a 
strong  and  heavy  building,  consisting  ^  a  nave  and  two 
side  aisles,  badly  lighted,  owing  in  a  great  measnn  to  the 
iqiper  part  of  the  nave  having  be«i  lowemdi  when  a  md»> 
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derahle  part  wu  taken  down,  and  the  whole  repaind  in 
IftSl.  The  ehurch  has  a  ouriouB  early  English  tower,  and 
a  later  belfty-itory  and  spire.  '  The  eornice  of  the  tower  ii 
carious,  and  there  are  the  remains  of  stataes  which  have 
Mrred  for  jannaoles.  The  piers  of  the  ohnreh,  which  axe 
amaU,  hav*  varied  fbUage  of  excellent  deaign  and  exaetttian. 
aome  late  eariy  EngliiA,  otfaeia  ytty  early  decoratod.  The 
tranaepti  and  ohanoel  an  of  latw  date  than  the  nave;  the 
chMWM,  whfeh  ia  lofty,  i|MMaoui,  and  well  lifted,  iajtHned 
by  avery  fine  anh  to  the  body  of  tbeehurrih.  Tberesnin 
this  chureh  both  early  BngUsb  deooratad  and  pecpendioular 
windom.  The  church  has  accommodation  for  aoo  petaoos ; 
the  living  ts  a  rectory  in  the  diooeseof  YoA  worth  1503/.  iwr 
annum.  Speed  mentions  a  college  of  St  Maiy  iu  this  place 
valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  4iil.  I bnt  Dugdale  says 
only  4/.  1  If. ;  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gtdld  orefaantry.  The 
Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of  WMship 
in  the  town.  Thomas  Tealby,  geat.,  who  died  in  Ui\-'£, 
left  100/.  to  the  parish,  one  half  of  the  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  «m|doyed  in  placing  poor  ohildran  at  sehool.  With 
thia  awn  and  15/.  additional  from  oth«  hequaats,  the 
churdivardana  bouffhc  lands,  tha  pn^tortion  w  tiie  rants 
from  whidi  apidieable  to  the  laat  mentMinad  purpoae  ii 
71. 10*.  per  annum,  vhioh  ia  |iaid  to  the  parish  sohoot 
master  tor  iutruoting  in  reading  ten  poor  children,  boys 
or  girla,  of  tin  parish  <rf  BingluuD,  who.  as  well  as  the 
master,  are  appointed  by  Hm  panah  antbnitiaB.  The  aidiool- 
master  usually  affords  gratuitoas  inatruetion  to  a  lew 
additional  children,  and  he  baa  many  pay  scholan.  The 
arerage  number  of  ohildren  is  about  forty;  but  there 
were  sixty-one  in  the  sduwl  when  the  comuisstooen 
were  there  in  1828.  The  above  eudowment  has  been  in- 
creased by  10^.  per  annum,  being  the  interest  of  a  share 
of  150/.  in  the  Grantham  Canal  Navigation,  which  aome 
inhabitants  of  the  tomi  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  several 
^aya  vhwh  they  acted  for  the  benefit  of  the  pow  in  the 
severe  winter  of  17BS-4.  Thia  amount  waa  not  ftppio- 
pristed  to  porpoeee  oi  edooatioa  until  1827.  (Throroy'a 
Additions  to  iWoton's  Antiouifiet  of  NottinghamMrti 
BemttmttfBngtttndandWialat;  Riokman's  JMflrqit, 
Tmenty-^rtt  Rapori  of  th»  Ctmmuiimgn  /itr  impiSnmg 
ametntatg  Charitiet.) 

BTNGLEY,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapentake 
of  Skyrack,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  179  miles 
N.W.  from  London  and  31  milea  W.S.W.  from  York.  The 
name  si^ifies  '  the  field  of  Bingel  or  Bing,'  the  original  pro- 
prietor m  SaxoD  times.  In  Domesday  it  is  called  Bing- 
neleia,  and  was  one  of  thirty-two  lordships  which  the  Cod- 
queror  gave  to  Ertieis  de  Burun,  It  had  then  nx  hamlets 
belonging  to  it.  The  manor  afterwards  went  through  a 
great  number  of  hands,  and  waa  ultimately  bought  in  liM 
1^  Robert  Benscm,  Esq..  whoae  sou  was  created  Lnd  Kng- 
ley  by  Queen  Anne,  whose  deseenduit  in  the  fomale  Une 
is  the  present  proprietor.  The  town  ia  pleaaaatly  aitoatad 
on  an  eminence  between  the  river  Aire  and  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal.  It  ia  tolerably  well  built,  partly  of  brick 
and  partly  of  stone,  and  consists  ohicHy  of  one  long  street, 
in  which  the  market  is  held  on  Tuesdays.  The  market 
was  granted  by  King  John  at  the  instance  of  the  then  pro- 
prietor, William  de  Gant  The  fairs  are  on  the  t5th  Ja- 
nuary and  the  25th,  26tfa,  and  fi7th  of  August.  The  mrish 
ef  BiDf^y  at  present  oHiBiets  of  four  hamleti,  namely,  Btng- 
Ibt,  Harden,  Miskelthwaite,  and  Merton,  the  three  flrst  of 
whieh  constitute  one  township,  and  Merton  another.  These 
hamlet*  provide  for  their  own  poor  separately,  but  join  in 
the  support  of  the  ehurch  aooordinif  to  Arir  population. 
The  number  of  houaea  in  the  townsbip  of  Bingley,  Hwden, 
and  MieklatlivaitB,  wu  1606  in  1831,  and  tbe  population 
amounted  to  8036  penons,  of  whom  4M7  were  Jhmales.  This 
in  1861  higher  than  at  Oie  census  of  1621,  and  the  great 
increase  is  attributed  to  the  extension  of  the  wonted  and 
•tuff  manufactures.  The  population  of  ^  whole  parish  was 
9256.  The  manufacture  of  worsted  yarh  ia  earried  en  to  a 
•Miaiderable  extent  in  the  Wwn  and  neighbourhood,  besides 
which  there  are  some  cottMHSpinning  concerns,  a  paper 
manufoetMy,  and  some  trade  in  roalt.  The  church  dedi- 
cated to  All  Souls  waa  giren  to  tbe  priory  of  Jhttx  by  Wil- 
liam Paganell,  the  founder,  in  the  time  of  ArcbbislKK) 
Thurstan,  who  held  the  see  of  York  from  11 19  to  1 147.  It 
ia  a  ]dMn  and  decent  structure,  accommodating  500  persons. 
It  was  {vobably  reatoml  in  tbe  isign  of  Henry  VIII..  which 
Whitakar  AaiMiMtntes  to  have  been  tbe  wm  in  which  most 
flfth»«liiini|«a«f  thiidiiitriotwen  enbrged  and  ndoraed. 


The  devout  libwaUty  ot  the  peqde.  whidi  bad  pMfiou^ 
exhausted  itsdf  in  beneiactions  to  moDutie  eatabuabwit^ 
then  directed  itself  to  tha  imptovenent  of  the  pariah 
churches,  which  bad  been  oompaimtively  ueirieeted.  The 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage  in  tha  diocese  of  Y«1l  It  ii 
in  the  gift  of  tha  ecowii,  aftd  the  aniniat  ioeOba  ia  ealiiiiatri 
at  aSAk  in  the  reeant  i^ort  ot  tha  fomnristinMn  fa  a- 
quiring  into  ecderiaatical  revmuaa;  bvtthiaia  MMewha 
ovarmtod ;  tha  ineome  arises  prinopaUy  frma  Bastar  daaa 
There  are  also  in  the  town  chapels  for  ibm  Matliodis^  Bu- 
tists,  and  Independsntik  In  the  rfs^  of  Henry  Vllt 
William  Wooler  devised  eertain  lands,  the  tents  to  ba  ^ 
propriatad  towardsenabiing  a  sohoehnaator  to  tcaah  grawur 
within  the  town  of  Bingwy.  Tha  ootamiasicokMa  who  in- 
quired into  the  state  ol  thu  charity  in  1622  veated  tbe  powar 
of  appointing  and  removing  the  master,  and  of  receivior 
the  rents,  in  a  committee  of  the  inbabitanta;  and  decreed 
that  the  master,  besides  being  competent  to  bring  up  bis 
pupils  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  mast  be  *  of  a  vir- 
tuous and  reformed  course  itf  oonversation,  no  light ordis- 
ocdered  parson,  and  industrieua  and  diligent  i>  taaehini^ 
and  modmta  and  disonet  iu  bia  oemotiona.*  The  andaw^ 
meat,  a*  inmaaed  by  subsequent  benafatkiia»  Madnoad 
about  876/.  par  annum  at  the  time  of  the  iiiiamliiMiMiii' 
viait;  the  inomne  ia  reoeived  hf  the  master*  who  dbo  ooea- 
pies  8  good  house  and  garden  Monging  to  the  inMtertioii; 
but  tbe  mastor  has  to  pay  45/.  out  of  uw  entire  aaoitttto 
tiie  poor,  and  gives  a  salary  <^  SQL  to  the  uslwr.  The  mtt 
inoome  to  the  master,  alter  paying  tha  charities  to  tha  paw 
and  the  usher,  does  not  new  exceed  iML  The  Cbari^ 
Commissionen,  who  were  there  in  1826.  say.  *tba  preeent 
master  used  to  receive  and  educate  boardera.  but  ba*  lately 
discontinued  to  do  so.  In  his  time  the  adheol  bu  been  at- 
tended ODcasionally  by  between  twenty  and  thirty  free 
sdiolars  at  a  time,  but  there  were  ten  free  aebolara  aniy  in 
the  sehool  at  tha  time  of  this  inquiry.  The  bo^  an  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  aoeounts,  at  a  modarat*  cdiarga, 
and  they  an  inatmeted  ia  Bnriidt  and  in  the  prinei]te 
of  relieiea.'  •  We  am  intonaed  tint  ham  twenty  to  thhty 
free  Boholarft  fs  tbe  general  nnmfas  attandiag  ma  aoluai; 
tiw  circumstanoa  of  there  being  on^  tan  at  Hm  tima  of 
the  CommianoDers'  inquiry  was  a  rare  oceumma. 
achool  is  strictly  a  grammar-sebool ;  and  wzitiBg  and  a&- 
eounte  are  only  taught  for  tbe  aooomioodation  of  the  inte- 
bitanta.  There  is  also  a  large  national  scbod  in  the  town. 
fWhitaker's  Hiatory  ^  Craven;  Beautia  o/  Bmglmmi 
wd  Waiet;  SevemimttA  Baport  ^  the  Commitnomen  for 
inquiring  conctrmng  CKariiief;  Commimieafim  from 

BiftgtfM,  «tc.) 

BINKACLE,  an  artiole  used  on  board  ship  wUdi  acn- 
taina  tha  ooapasa.  It  is  {daeed  next  tbe  ateenmaii,  and  ia 
divided  into  compaitmanto  for  omrtaining  an  heur-glaaa  and 
a  lamp.  In  Miler  Aat  tha  compaia  may  remain  imaflbdai 
by  any  local  cauaet  the  bjuaele  is  not  put  togalbar  irith 
nails  or  any  iron  Work.  Bittacle,  being  aa  aUwaviatiaB  ef 
the  French  w«rd  haiitaole,  a  small  habitation,  waa  tin 
name  formerly  given  to  this  article,  and  it  ia  so  cdlad  im 
Johnson's  Dictionary ;  biit  it  is  now  written  bionaele^ 

BINacULUS  (xoologT).  Geoffiray.  Leach ;  Apm,  Scon. 
Cuv..  Latr.t  Idmulat,  Mull.  Lam.;  Jfoneante^  Um. 
Fabr.  Of  these  names,  Aput  is  that  now  generally  a^ 
plied  to  a  fwua  of  ^yllopodooa  erustaeeana  itih^i^tiTtg 
(kcsb-water  ditches,  pools,  and  stagnant  waters.  Thay  m 
gregarious  and  occur  often  in  inmuaeraUa  ^^Mitftiaa. 
Sometimes  whole  swarms  are  swept  awt^  by  vicdent  wtn^ 
and  have  been  seen  to  fall  like  rain.  The  s[»ing  sad  the 
commencement  of  summer  are  ttie  seasons  when  they  are 
nuwt  commonly  found ;  and  they  often  appear  anddenly  in 
great  numbers  in  aceidenul  rain-waler  puddlet  wbere  th^ 
never  have  been  before  seen,  as  well  as  in  ponda.  Tbaj 
grow  rapidly,  feed  f^ly  on  tadpoles,  are  all  provided  with 
eggs,  though  naturalists  have  not  as  y«t  been  aUa  U  Am- 
tinguish  ttw  sexes,  and  some  consider  that  tb^  can  npu^ 
duce  the  species  without  the  aid  of  a  second  indSvidMsa. 
The  eggs  are  supposed  to  preserve  tbe  Uving  prineMa  ftir  & 
long  time  in  a  dry  state ;  and  tikis  would  acoeant  Ibr  ttsn^ 
sudden  appeannoe  in  great  number*  in  pbwes  wliare  a  Mt 
of  rain  has  formed  a  pool  in  a  situation  previoudy  ^rf. 
They  gradually  arrive  at  the  perfoct  develepment  ef  thnx 
organs  by  a  succession  of  moults.  M.  Valenciannea 
marks  that  they  are  often  devoiiVed  by  the  common  wagnO. 
The  generic  name  Binoeulm  ameats  to  be  uaaeeeasnrv* 
and  that  given  1^  SoopuU  ibonid  ba  reatetad ;  tie  tnm 
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LiwttUi  form  a  marins  |eDus.  making  a  natural  group  of 
different  form  and  habits ;  LiDnsetiB's  genus,  Monocutus, 
comprehends  Aput,  Limulus,  and  other  uustaceana.  Dr. 
Leach  has  fbrined  a  genus  (LepiduTus)  of  those  species 
which  have  a  plate  between  the  bristles  of  the  tail,  but,  as 
Ciivier  thinks,  unnecessarily.  The  species  Qgured  is  Apiu 
productus,  Latr.  (Lepidurui  pracbictus.  Leach ;  Monoculus 
^pm9,  LiBB.)  The  genut  oonui  in  Eii|^d,  France,  and 
Sun^  gananllf. 


BINOMIAL,  in  algebra,  meani  ui  ax^eiuon  which 
conuina  two  terms,  such  aa 

a  +  i       i  — c«       a'«— jiy 
Any  cEspiauiini  may  he  ooneidend  and  used  M  %  biMmnl 
in  any  senie  ia  whwh  it  mity  be  wid  to  omtaiB  two  tacma : 
thus, 

whvn  put  in  the  Ibrm 

is  a  binomial,  the  terms  of  which  are  a  +  A  and  (c  —  e)  x. 

BINOMIAL  THEOREK,  b;^  far  the  most  important 
OieoTeai  in  eommon  algebra,  first  announced  \fj  Newton,  as 
wm  presentlj  appeu*.  It  is  ftvquently  called  on  the  Conti- 
neift  the  binome  de  Newton,  and  ia  engraved  on  his  tomb 
fat  Weitmioster  Abbey.  In  explaining  this  theorem,  we 
llnH  Mtfisider  outaelves  aa  writing  for  those  who  have  already 
■neh  a  knowledge  of  algebra  as  will  enable  them  easily 
to  reooguiae  the  various  expresstons  of  which  we  make 
nse. 

The  binomial  theorem,  coui^  with  those  preceding 
iheorems  from  which  it  springs,  is  as  follows  * — 

(1.)  If  a  be  denoted  by  a',  aa  by  a*,  aaa  by  a*.  Sic.,  then 

0"  X  0^*  =  a"-**'    ^  =  a—  (m  >  nX 

it.)  The  equations  in(l.)willhold  good  when  the  symbol 
is  considered,  provided  that  a"  alw»a  signifies  unity. 
The  equations  in  (l.)vill  hold  good  when  negative 
npooenta  are  «nployed»  provided  that 


means  - 
a 


means  ^,  8m, 


C4->  equations  in  (1^  will  hold  good  when  fraetiona] 
^Kpoiaento  an  «aBLpk>yed,  provided  that 

^  means  Uw  square  root  of  a 


that 


„   onba  root  of  a 
„   foorth  root  of  a  &c. 

itts  (a')^  the  cube  root  of  <f 
(a*/  the  levendi  root  of  «* 

theitfhnotoftr 


(5.)  Binomial  Theorem.  In  all  tbe  preeeding  cases,  ttet 
Is,  whether  n  be  whole  or  fractional,  positive  or  negative. 


(1  +»)•*=]  +rtaf  +  n^-;^(»»+n- 


1  n-S 


+  n 


tt-ltt-3f*-3 


«•  +  Sec, 


the  preceding  being  a  series  of  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
in  all  cases,  except  wly  where  n  is  a  positive  whole  unm- 
ber.  The  pth  term  of  the  preceding  expreasion  ia 


p-i  • 


3  3 

which  expresses  an^  term  after  the  second. 

(6.)  The  prooedmg  series  i«  oonvergent,  wbaterer  nay 
be  thevalue  of  ii,whaievcffcl8  less  then  I.  If^begreater 
than  1,  it  ia  always  divergant ;  but  the  series  remsining  after 
any  term  may  be  exprwsed  in  a  finite  form,  ae  follows : — 
Let  V^,  V  „  &c.  r^weaent  the  seveml  terms  of  the  pre- 
ceding series,  then  all  the  terms  after  the  pth  term  are  an 
algebxaicai  development  of  a  tenn  o£  the  mn 
V,+,  (1 +«»)—». 

where  9  is  a  function  of  «,  the  arithmetiesl  value  of  which 
is  less  than  unity ;  so  that 

(1  +x)"=  V,  +  V,+  ....  +Vp+ V,+,a+ear)— ' 
V,  «1  V, 

The  meeeding  theofen,  though  tiworetieaUjr  neeessair  to 

those  who  do  not  allow  use  of  divergent  series,  is  of  no 
practical  use  in  the  detormination  of  (I  +  since  the  de- 
tenninatum  of  9  itself  is  the  more  diflkult  problem  of  the 
two,' 

We  shall  now  give  the  early  histmy  of  tlue  theorem,  with 
some  remarks  upon  its  demoastration. 

fiefore  the  time  of  Vieta,  no  materials  for  its  expression 
were  in  the  hands  of  algebraists.  That  writer  first  used 
general  symbols  of  determinate  number :  and  In  his  works 
we  find  the  first  rude  cases  of  the  binomial  theorem,  though 
only  in  the  results  of  simple  multiplications,  and  without 
the  discovery  of  any  law  of  connexion  among  the  coefficients. 
For  instance,  in  his  Ad  foguUeeit  epeciotam  notes  prioreSt 
we  find  the  following : 

*  Sit  latus  nnum  A,  alterum  B.  Dieo  A  qnad.-qnadTatnm-l- 
A  cubo  in  B  quater,  +  A  quadrato  in  B  quadratnm  sexies,  + 
A  in  B  oubum  qnater,  +  B  quad.-quadrato,  sequari  A  +  B* 
quad- quadrato.'   This  we  should  now  express  thus : 
(a  +6)*  =  0*  +  4a»6  +  6a»6»  +  4ofi»  +  4*. 

The  coeffidenta  of  the  binomial  theorem,  in  the  case  of  a 
whole  exponent,  had  long  been  derived  from  the  method 
employed  in  what  Pascal  called  the  Arithmetical  Triangle, 
end  Bi^gli  the  obaeM  wAixffvme*  To  trace  the  history  of 
tilis  neuod  would  here  lead  us  too  far  [aee  Fiouratx 
NuHBSRs];  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  Lucas  deBorgo, 
Stifel,  -Stevinua,  Vieta,  and  others,  all  had  in  their  possession 
something  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  that  such  simple 
relations  were  difficult  to  discover,  we  should  say  a  little 
attention  would  have  enabled  them  to  find  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  binomial  theoreiD.  irtiidi,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  state, 
occurred  to  Brigga. 

The  abcuiiu  of  the  last-mentioned  writer  above  alluded  to 
is  as  followa  (we  have  only  reversed  right  and  left) ; 

1         1         1         1         1  Sec. 


s  a 

3  8 

4  10 

0  15 

&0.  Sec. 


4 

10 
SO 

so 


5  6  &0. 

lA  SI  &C 

80  AO  &e. 

70  ISO  &0. 

&c  &o. 


In  which  each  number  is  formed  by  adding  that  on  die  left 
to  rtiat  immediately  above.  On  which  iTrigonometria 
Brifannica,  1633,  prefhce,  p.  22)  Brim  remarks,  that  by 
ascending  obliquely,  the  coefficients  of  the  several  powers 
are  obtained ;  for  mstanee,  that  4,  0,  4  are  the  eoefSrients 
of  the  fourth  power,  5,  10,  10,  S  of  the  fifth  power,  and  so 
on.  Brigga  therefore  knew  the  dependence  of  theae  coefii- 
cients  on  ue  preceding  columns  of  flgurate  numbera,  but 
not  the  sJgebraical  expreaaiou  for  the  nth  of  each  class. 

The  next  step  was  made  by  Wallis,  in  his  Arithwuttca 
Inimtortmh  pnhliahed  in  1650.  One  of.the  greatobjeols 
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•f  fhv  woik  wu  the  detenninttkm  of  tfH  u«u  (rf  B  dui  of 
MTVM,  inTolTing  a  problem  anumnting  to  the  dot«rniiii»* 
tknof 

Cromer  =>0  toa?"! 

vlwre  m  is  a  whole  number.  la  this  he  deduces  the  alge- 
braical expressions  for  ai^  figurate  number,  but  not  in  the 
tarm  in  which  Newton  amrwanU  gave.  For  example,  be 


to  / 


fl  3  3' 

though  it  appears  he  knew  the  latter  form.  But  he  oon- 
flned  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  dtflnite  integral,  and 
did  not  exhibit  his  results  in  the  form  of  an  algebraic  series. 
His  work  is  broken  into  propoaitionB,  after  Uie  manner  of 
tiie  antienta,  and  the  simple  form  in  which  Newton  after- 
mfds  ennntiated  hii  nsmti  does  not  ap]fear  (that  we  can 
find)  in  bis  woih.  It  was  u  fbllowi,  uamg  the  notation 
already  adopted,  or  rather  Newton  expressed  it  as  fbtlows, 
and  in  the  method  of  expression  is  the  happy  simpli^cation 
whioh  led  him  to  the  binomial  theorem.  In  uie  flrtt  column 
IB  the  expression  of  the  ordinate  of  the  curve  in  question ; 
in  the  second  the  area  imduded  between  the  abseiiMt  the 
ordinate!    its  extremitieB,  and  the  interested  eum. 


(I  ±«T 
(1±«*)' 
(I  ±««)* 
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Ste.  &e. 
Wallis  had  suggested  that  the  method  of  detemdning  the 
area  of  the  circle  depended  upon  finding  a  mean  term  be- 
tween 1  and  i  in  the  series  hhh*  made  by  takmg 
tbe  lower  sign  in  the  preceding  set^  and  raakini^  «  «  i  (he 
was  considering  the  total  areas).   For  the  ordinate  of  the 

circle  being  */  \  —  x',  the  exponent  of  which  is  |,  the  mean 
betveau  0  and  1,  the  question  reduced  itaelf  to  this :  If  0, 
1, 2,  8k.,  operated  upon  acoOTding  to  a  entain  law,  give  the 
results  1,  |t  Ai  8co.,  what  will  |  ^to  when  operated  upon 
according  to  the  same  law  ?  This  mterpolation  he  attempted, 
and  obtamed  his  well  known  and  remarkable  expression  for 
the  ratio  of  tbe  circular  area  to  the  square  on  Us  diameter. 
But  he  could  not  succeed  in  the  interpt^tion,  and  as  he  in- 
forms us  himself  in  his  Algebra,  afterwards  published  in 
1685,  *  he  gave  it  over  as  a  Uiing  not  feasible,'  one  difficulty 
being  that  he  could  not  imasine  a  series  with  more  than 
,  one  term  and  less  than  two,  wnich  it  seemed  to  him  the  in- 
terpolated series  must  have.  And  here  the  question  rested 
till  it  was  taken  up  by  Newton.  The  latter,  in  a  celebrated 
letter  to  Oldenburg,  dated  October  34,  1676,  speaking  of 
some  developments  then  newly  discovered  by  Leibnits,  gives 
the  binomial  thetnwm.  We  shall  eirc  hit  own  words  (that 
is,  translated  from  the  Latin).  *  In  the  beginning  of  my 
mathematical  studies,  whm  I  happened  to  meet  with  tha 
works  of  our  oelebrated  Wallis,  in  oonsidacing  the  sMies,  by 
the  intercalation  of  which  he  exhibits  the  area  of  the  circle 
and  hyperbola.'  ....  He  then  goes  on  to  describe  wlutwe 
have  already  alluded  to.  ■  •  .*  for  interpolating  between  these 
I  remarked  that  in  all  the  flrat  term  «as  x,  and  the  seecnd 
terms  were  in  arithmetiaal  progrossion , . ,  .that  flie  two  first 
terms  d  the  lerieh  to  1»  interolited  abonld  be 
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For  the  remaining  intercalationB  I  reflected  that  the  deno- 
minators were  in  arithmetioal  progression ;  so  that  imly  the 
numerieal  coeffloiMts  of  the  nnmerators  remained  to  be 
investigated.  But  these,  in  the  alternate  arsBa.  were  the 
figures  oftho  Powersoft  number  eleven,  namely  II',  11', 
11*,  ll'.ll*;  that  is,  in  the  flnt  1 ;  in  the  second  1, 1 ;  in 
the  third  I,  8, 1 ;  m  the  fourth  I,  3, 3, 1 :  in  the  fifth  I,  4, 
6.  4,  1.  I  inquired,  therelbre,  in  what  manner  aU  the  re- 
maining figures  could  be  found  from  the  first  two ;  and  I 
fiiund  that  if  the  first  figure  be  called  m,  all  the  rest  could 
be  found  by  the  oontinual  multiplication  of  the  terms  of  the 
ftnmula 

m  —  2  «-3.. 
X—  X— ^X.&o. 

3  4 

*  This  rule,  therefbre,  I  applied  to  the  interpolation  of  tbe 
series.   And  since  in  the  circle  the  second  term  is  i  x  ije", 

1  made  m  =  }  whence  I  fbund  the  required  area  of  the 

tireolar  s^pnent  to  be 
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'  This  was  my  first  introduction  to  such  meditattoBa,  and 
it  would  have  gone  out  of  my  memory,  had  I  not  east  my' 
eyes  on  some  of  my  notes  a  few  weeks  since.  But  v/ken  J 
had  leartud  tMete  Mug*.  J  pnt6$tt^  eauidend  that  tkt 

mterpolaied  tn  the  tamt  maimer  at  the  areat  gentroUd 
from  them,  and  that  nothing  mm  was  necessary  exo^  tlw 
omiaaion  of  the  denominators  1»  3. 5,  7,  &e.  in  tbe  tons 
expressmg  the  areas:  that  is,  that  ttia  coeffieientB  of  tbe 

quantity  to  be  intercalated  (1  -3^,  or  (1  -a^*,  or  gene- 

nlly  (1  ~a^'  would  arise  fhm  ooatiuul  mntticliMtioii  of 
the  tons  of  tht  series. 


m  X 
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Newton  then  ptooeeds  to  relate  that  be  proved  these 
opemtions  by  actual  multiplication,  and  afterwards  by  va- 
plying  the  common  rule  fiir  the  extraction  of  nota,  whin 
gave  the  same  results.  He  then  states  that  ha  knew  tte 
common  logaritbmie  series  by  the  same  method,  and  dmt 
being  then  much  pleased  wita  such  investigations,  be  con- 
tinued them  untU  the  appearance  of  Mereator's  togaritk- 
motechma;  when,  auapecting  that  Mercattn*  had  made  the 
same  discoveries  (which  however  was  not  Oiecase)  b^bie  he 
(Newton)  waa  of  an  age  to  write,  be  began  to  ean  litOe 
about  proeecuting  his  researches. 

It  must  be  noticed  that  Newton  had  prvrionaly  given  tbe 
the(»em  itadf  in  a  fanaat  lettw  to  OldenlHirg,  dated  June 
13, 1876,  with  mwe  oopious  exampfea :  the  statement  of  it 
»aa  Allows;—* The  extraction  of  leoto  is  much  shortened 
by  this  theorem. 

(P  +  P  Q)  -  -  P  ^  +  ^  A  (J  +  ^^fi  B  Q  +  8ms. 

where  A  means  the  first  term  itself  B  the  second  teno,  &e. 

It  must  therefore  be  noticed,  and  similar  things  are  com- 
mon in  the  history  of  discovery  ,  that  several  of  those  theormas 
which  are  now  among  the  simple  omsequenoes  of  the  tn- 
nomial  theorem,  were  in  fact  discovered  befiwe  it.  Hiua 
Mercator  and  James  Gregwy  had  already  lued  the  logarith- 
mic series,  and  Newton's  discovery  item  was  not  a  eon- 
sequence  at  any  attempt  at  the  general  development  of 
(1  +  if)-,  but  of  the  series  fox  J'(\  ~  «•)"  dx,  which  was 
(between  certain  limits)  implied  in  the  discoveries  of  Wallis. 

Newtcm  gave  no  othei  demonstration  of  his  theorem  ex- 
cent  tbe  verification  by  multiplication  or  actual  extractknL 
Tbe  theorem  of  Stirling  (commonly  called  ^tor  Madaurin) 
and  that  of  Tayhw,  bang  the  gcnoeral  thecuems  of  wludi 
the  binomial  b  a  particulu  ease,  aoon  divnted  the  'attention 
of  mathnnaticians.    James  Bernoulli  first  demonattmted 
the  ease  of  whole  and  positive  powers  by  the  applicatim  of 
the  theory  of  combinations,  in  bis  treatise  De  Arte  Ctmjec- 
tandi,  published  after  his  death  in  1 7 1 3.  Madaurin.  in  his 
fluxions,  published  in  1 732,  gave,  as  we  consider,  the  flnt 
general  demonstration:  for  though  he  employs  fliudoos, 
yet  he  had  not,  as  he  himself  notices  (page  607),  'made  use 
of  this  theorem  in  demonstmting  the  rules  in  the  direct 
method  of  fluxions.'   In  later  times,  when  tiie  avidity  with 
which  the  results  of  the  modem  analysis  were  sought  be^ 
BO  far  to  subside  as  to  allow  mathematicians  to  took  at  an 
discuss  the  grounds  on  which  the  several  principles  weti 
established,  a  noBt  of  demoostratiouB  appeared,  each  of  whidi 
met  with  olgeetors :  fiv  it  is  a  vnmerty  of  all  the  flmda< 
mental  theoremaof  every  bran^  of  maUiematiea  to  be  inJ 
capable  of  esteblishment  in  a  tMHTm-  jn  vliddi  adl  sbsl 
agree,  though  the  theorems  themselves  are  hsU  isdifi 

gitable.  Among  these  demonstrations  are  tboae  of  Jamei 
emoulli,  Madaurin,  Landen,  Epinus,  Stewart,  Euler. 
Lagrange,  L'Huitier,  Manning,  Woodhouse.  Hutton,  Bern- 
nvcastle.  Knight.  Robertson,  Creswell.  Swinburne,  am 
lylecote.  We  sluU  not  disouss  the  various  objections,  be- 
Muse  they  apply  as  much  to  the  general  doctrine  of  inflnits 
series  as  to  the  binomid  theorem  in  particular ;  and  m 
must  refer  the  reader  to  Tatlor's  Theokbk.  We  shaU 
however  dlude  to  the  principal  objections  after  we  have  pn^ 
what  woMm  to  us  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  theorem, 
rather  after  we  have  indicated  the  steps  «r  such  a  ptvat 

Zhsfimtion^Bj  (1  +  «)*  we 
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mnbna)  a  qamtitywhioli,  multiplied  It --t  timM  by  itteK 

m 

Bwe«  (1  +  f  )■ ;  and  by  the  expansbn  of  (I  +  «)  we  mean 
«n  algebraical  leries  of  poven  of  x  (poutive  or  negative, 
-whole  Of  fractional)  which  has  all  the  algebraical  propertias 

of  (1  +  x)\  and  which,  when  it  is  coDTargent,  hai  (I  +  x)" 
9or  its  arithmetical  limit  or  sum. 

Tkwrem  1 . — ^The  well-known  proof  of  the  expansiMk  of 
<1  -f  X)**,  where  m  is  a  poaitive  wtuAa  uumbtK,  gning 
(1  +  x)«  «  1  +  ix  +  aj« 
(1  +  X)*  "  I  +  3x+ Sx"+ x"  &e. 
This  thecH^m  is  not  abaolutaly  neeesaary,  as  we  shall  see. 

Theorem  2. — If  there  be  any  function  of  namely,  *  a, 
iriiieh  satisflea  the  eonditini 

tfasB  mnrt  ba  C  whew  C  it  any  quantity  independent 
OT  a* 

For  the  condition  giras 

#  (a)  X  ^  (ft  +  c)      (a  +  A  +  c) 

or  f  (a)  X  f  (ft)  X  #  (<j)  s  #  (a  +  A  +  e)  Ste, 

winch  lead*  (euppoBng  A,  fi^  to  be  aemllr  equal  to  a) 
totheaqsatioBs  '  ^ 

whtte  n  and  m  are  any  whole  nomben,  and  a,  i/,  &o.,  any 
qpaatitiet  whataoew.  Let  us  suppoaa  «  of  b  »  a,  which 
gives 

f  («dO«f  (Ha)  or  (f^mifttV 


or      m  (fa)"  OT  i 


A«am.  the  snppond  unimisality  of  the  first  equation  gives 

f(0)xf<a)-f<d+O).f(a) 
or  f  fO)  =  1:  and  also 

f  (a)  x«(-a)  =  f(a-a)  =  i 


idieiieefi(-a) » 


1 

fa 

1 


ao  that  the  equation  f  («  a)  =  (f  «)•  is  tme  for  all  values  of 
«:  ifabe  =  l.this  givesf  n  =  and f  (l)is  not  a 

function  of  the  general  symbol  n :  let  f  (1)  =  C*  which  gives 
the  theorem  asserted. 

This  theorem  is  the  ftindamentsl  part  of  BuWi  proof  of 
the  binomial  theorem. 

TTi^orem  3. — If  the  values  of  i  and  ft  may  be  made  as 
near  to  equaliQr  as  we  please,  then  the  Umit  of  the  fraction 
fl"  —  ft* 

— ; — r-  18  no"'  * 

In  the  case  where  » is  a  wh<de  number,  this  ia  evident  by 
tbtt  welt-known  theorem 

(o"-A«)-^(a-ft)ts«  +b 

(a» -£?)_:_ (a _  ft)  =  f^+ab  +  l^ 

(fl*-6')-i-(a-ft)  =a'  +  o"i  +  aft«+fi'&e. 

Let  n  be  a  jjositive  fraction,  for  mstanoe,  |;  and  let  a  =  a*, 

(  a       Then  a'=  a\  ft's  ^  and 


la  tha  same  way  any  other 


a—*  ^"  ~o"  +  o0  +  /3t 

the  limit  of  which,  when  a  approaehea  to  ft,  is  Sa-i-3  a*  or 
2   -1     2  -i      2  1-1 

csMB  jBar  bo  mmd. 

Now  bt  fsT»e  MgatiTa,  iay  itii  -  «,  when  t  la  positive. 

tr~ir  ^g-«-ft-i  ^       1  Qt-ft* 

«-ft         o-ft     "  "  a— ft 

flf  whieh  tho  limit,  by  the  two  preceding  cases  (/  bemg 
fomm),  la 

X  /fl^'or  -<a-<-»oT»*r-» 
Tktontn  4.— If  (1  I-  X)"  admit  of  being  expanded  in  a 
Mriea  of  whole  powers  of  x,  then  that  series  vist  be 


Let 

(l+x)-  =/o  +  /.x  +  /.x»  +  &c 
O+y)"  -«.  +  <,y+<,s«+&c 

(1  +  X)-  -  (I  +  y)-     ,  ^  ,  x«-  ^ 
(1  +  X) -O+y)         +  +  *^ 

which  two  sides  being  always  equal,  the  Umita  to  which 
they  approach,  as  x  approaches  to  y,  are  equal ;  or 
na  +  x)*-»  =<, +a^«+8f,x»  +  &ij. 
Multiply  both  aides  by  1  -f-  x,  whieh  gives 

B(l+X)-  =/,  +(2<,  +  ^)x+(3/,  +  2V.a^+8EC. 
but  by  the  original  assumption 

n(l  +x)"b=»/»  +n*jx  +  n^x«+  &c.  and 
thetefore  =nt^ 

8^+*,«»/.or^«ii!^'#, 
3    +  2  ^1 «  n  «g  or /.  -  «         !L=i /. 

But,  nMJdng  x  =  0  in  the  original  series,  we  And  t.  -  (n* 
=  I.  Whence  follows  the  theorem. 

ntorem  S^lhe  value  of  (1  +  x)"  is  in  all  cases  tha 
series  above  iuveatigated. 
Consider  that  senes  as  a  fbnetion  of  n.   Or  let 

f  («)  «  1  +  fix  +  n.!^— »« +,  fito. 

f(«)  =  l  +  mx  +  m^^x«+,  &e. 

Actual  multiplication  will  be  Ibund  to  give 

.in  +  «—  1 


finxfm  =  1  +  (in  +  «)x  +  m  +  B 


2 


or  f  n  X  fm  =  f  (n+  m). 

Or  we  may  dispense  with  this  multiplication  by  remem- 
bering that  since  is  (1 4- xy  andf  m  is  (1  -|-xr.  when 
n  and  m  are  whole  numbm,  we  must  have,  in  that  erne 
(Theorem  1.). 

^11  X  * OT  =  (1  +  x)-+*  =#(«  +  «> 

but  the  result  of  a  multiplication  does  not  depend  upon  the 
values  of  the  letters ;  if  therefbre  f  m  and  f  n  give  fim+n) 
when  ffl  and  n  are  any  whole  numbers,  they  give  the  same 
result  when  m  and  n  are  fractional  or  negative.  But  we  do 
not  yet  know  that  f  m  in  the  latter  cases  represente  (1  +x)". 
But  by  theorem  (2.)  it  follows  fbm  fmXfnsa(m  +  «) 
thatfnis  {f(l)}".or 

^1  +  I X  +  1^-^  a«  +,  &c.  y  or  (1  +  X)". 

The  greater  part  of  the  preceding  proof  is  a  eoDoession  to 
the  aaudytical  taste  of  the  age,  which  requires  that  synthe- 
tical demonstration  shall  not  appear  in  algebra.  The  theo- 
rem is  demonstrated  rigorously  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  proved 
that  ftom  f  m  X  f  n  =  f  (m  -f- »),  it  necessarily  follows  that 
f  m  is  {f  (I)}",  and  that  the  series  above-mentioned  satisfies 
the  equation  just  named.  And  in  reading  the  objections 
which  have  been  made  against  the  various  proofs  of  the 
binomial  theorem,  the  student  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  one  class  of  objections  against  the  actual  logic  of  the  pro- 
cesses, and  another  arising  out  of  the  conventions  already 
alluded  to.  Against  the  demonstration  of  Euler,  whicb 
consists  in  theorems  2.  and  5.  of  the  preceding,  one  says 


that  it  is  *  tentative'  (tynthetical  would  have  been  the  proper 
word) ;  another  that  it  is  not  '  algebraical,*  meaning  ana- 
lutictU,  and  assuming  that  algebra  must  be  analysis.  To 
all  of  which  we  should  reply  1^  another  questum.  Is  it 
lomoal? 

The  last  attempt  to  produce  an  unanswerable  demonstra- 
tion of  the  binomial  tne(vem  was  nuide  by  Messrs.  Swin- 
burne and  1^1^^  of  St  John's  OoHege,  Cambridge 
(Dei^hton,  1827).  The  details  are  much  too  complicated  to 
describe,  but  the  general  result  is  the  expansion  of  (1  xV" 
to  any  number  of  terms,  with  a  finite  expression  for  the  re- 
mainder. This  expression  is  however  so  complicated  aiid 
lonf^,  that  it  can  be  of  no  use,  except  as  proved  that  the  re- 
mainder can  be  assigned^1^^^^^^i^g@|^^  of 
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ftlgebra.  Thfl  proof  n  cortainlr,  if  ^  details  be  oonect,  of 
a  logical  character,  bat  it  is  far  above  the  student.  The 
remarks  on  oUier  demonstrations  in  the  iH«face.  though 
dissenting  entirely  from  many  of  them,  we  should  recom- 
mend to  ttie  attention  of  the  advanced  student,  as  an  exercise 
in  the  consideration  of  objectkHU.  At  the  same  time  we 
may  recommend  the  remarks  in  Woodhouse's  Analytical 
Ctdculaiiona. 

BIOGRAPHY,  a  modem  term,  and  one  indeed  of  only 
reoent  introduction,  formed  from  the  Greek  /3Ioc  {bios), 
'  life,'  and  wa04  (grc^he),  *  writing,'  and  therefore  signi-  ' 
fying  literally  *  life-writiog'.  It  is  £at  department  of  litera- 
ture which  treats  of  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  individuals. 
Biography  is  oommonW  diatiuguished  from  history  by  the 
latter  term  being  confined  to  the  narration  of  the  actions 
and  fortunes,  not  of  individual*,  but  of  the  large  communi- 
ties of  men  called  statea  and  rations;  but  properly  bio- 
^Kjgkj  is  only  a  branch  of  histi»y.  Thus  Thomas  Stanley, 
in  the  preface  to  his  *  History  of  Philosophy,*  observes, 
*  There  are  two  kinds  of  history ;  one  represents  general 
affairs  of  state,  the  other  gives  account  of  particular  persons, 
whose  lives  have  rendered  tbem  emment.  At  the  time 
when  this  was  written  (the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury) the  word  biography,  we  believe,  bad  not  been  invented. 
Stanley  adds,  *  Homer  hath  given  au  essay  of  each ;  of  the 
first  in  his  Iliads,  a  relation  of  a  war  between  different 
nations ;  of  the  secoi^  in  his  Odysseyst  confined  to  the 
person  of  Ulysses.' 

Owing  to  this  their  natural  connection,  lustory  and  bio- 
graphy are  frequently  combined  in  the  same  work.  Indeed 
it  is  soaroely  poiuible  to  write  any  history  of  a  nation,  which 
shall  not  condst,  in  a  great  put,  of  narratives  or  notices  of 
the  acts  of  individuals.  The  life  of  every  eminent  political 
character,  and  of  every  person  who  has  been  oopspicuously 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  any  department  of  public  affairs, 
makes  a  portion  of  the  histoiy  cf  bis  country.  But  besides 
such  occasional  threads  of  biography  as  ore  interwoven  in 
almost  every  historical  composition,  a  more  formal  intermix- 
ture, or  association  in  the  same  work,  of  biographical  details 
with  national  history,  has  sometimes  been  attempted.  Thus, 
for  example,  to  his  '  History  of  the  Age  of  Louis  XIV.," 
Voltaire  has  added  a  bit^raphical  appendix  of  the  more 
celebrated  writers,  painters,  musicians,  oculptors,  and  other 
artists  who  lived  in  France  during  that  period.  So,  in 
the  very  useful  *  ^nopsis  of  Universal  History,*  written  In 
German  by  J^H.  Zop£  of  which  thate  is  an  enlaced  and 
otherwise  improrad  tranalation  into  French  (5  vou,  12mo. 
1810),  an  account  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of  every  cen- 
tury is  regularly  added  to  the  abridgment  of  political  events. 
In  many  more  regular  histories,  sach  aa  Henry's  *  History 
of  Ckeat  Britain/  Lord  John  Russell's  *  History  of  the  Af- 
fairs of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'  the  progress  of 
literature  is  in  a  sitnilar  manner  traced  alon^ide  of  that  of 
nadonal  affairs,  in  distinct  chapters,  containmg  accounts  of 
the  lives  and  writings  of  men  of  letters.  There  is  indeed 
scarcely  any  other  way  than  this  of  incorporating  the  history 
of  literature  with  the  history  of  political  transactions ;  and 
it  will  therefore  be  more  or  less  resorted  to  whenever  the 
former  subject  is  thought  of  aufilcieat  importance  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  writw's  scheme. 

But  hiogn^y  has  sometimea  been  iatemuxed  with  hia* 
tory  on  a  more  compreheniive  principle.  We  have  an  ex- 
ample of  this  in  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  '  Encydopeodia 
Metropolitana,*  which  is  described  in  the  plan  of  the  work 
as  containing^ '  Biography  chronologically  arranged,  inter- 
spersed with  mtroductory  chapters  of  National  BHstory,  Po- 
litical Geography,  and  Chronology.'  Here  the  history  would 
appear  to  be  sul>ordinate  to  the  biography.  In  the  *  General 
Introduction'  to  the  Eocyclopaedia,  which  was  written  by 
Mr.  Coleridge,  though  much  altered  both  by  interpolation 
and  otherwise  after  it  left  his  hands,  it  Is  said,  *  Biography 
and  history  tend  to  the  same  points  of  general  instruction, 
in  two  ways ;  the  one  exhibiting  human  principles  and  pas- 
sions  acting  upon  a  large  scale ;  the  other  showing  them  as 
they  move  in  a  smaller  oircle,  but  enabling  us  to  trace  the 
orbit  which  they  describe  with  greater  precision  As- 
suredly the  great  use  of  histny  is  to  acquunt  us  wi^  the 
nature  of  man.  This  end  is  best  answered  by  the  most 
laithful  portrait;  but  biography  iaaooUection  of  portraits. 
At  the  same  time  there  must  be  some  mode  of  grouping 
and  connecting  the  individuals,  who  are  themselves  the 
great  landmarks  in  the  map  of  human  nature.  It  has  there- 
fore occurred  to  us  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  attaining 
the  ehief  oljeota  of  histories!  knowledge  will  bo  to  present 


Ustory  m  the  ftnn  of  Wogn^y  dmnologieally  arranged. 
....  Thus  will  the  far  greater  pution  of  history  be  eon%  eyed, 
net  only  In  its  most  intaestiBg,  but  in  its  most  phitoaophiey 
and  real  form ;  While  the  remaining  fects  will  be  intawoven 
in  the  preliminary  and  connecting  chapters.'  Substantially 
identical  with  the  plan  here  tn^ed  is  that  of  a  work,  tl» 
first  volume  of  which  appeared  at  Glasgow  in  1S33,  and 
which  is  still  (1835),  we  believe,  in  eourse  of  publication, 
entitled,  *  lives  of  Eminent  and  Illustrious  Englishmen,  on 
an  original  plan,  comprising  the  twofold  advantage  of  a 
general  English  Biography  and  a  History  of  En^and ; 
edited  by  G.  G.  Gunnin^am.'  In  his  prefiice  the  writer  of 
this  work  appears  to  admit  that  its  plan  is  more  adapted  ta 
exhibit  the  popular  attractions  than  the  soieBtifle  principles 
or  most  impwtant  lessons  of  history. 

Some  of  the  most  antient  literary  compositions  in  exist- 
ence are  worka  of  biography,  or  ot  mixed  biography  and 
history.  In  the  bistorioal  books  of  the  OlA  Teetamant  ll» 
narrative  of  public  events  is  everywhere  intermixed  wA 
the  lives  of  individuals—patriandu.  lat^vers,  captauis, 
high  priests,  judges,  kings,  and  other  rulers  or  eminent 
characters.  In  some  cases  the  composition  is  purely  biogra- 
phical, as  the  Book  of  Ruth. 

Of  professed  biographival  wtffks,  by  &r  the  nmicst  that 
has  come  down  to  us  from  tiie  Greeks,  is  ue  *  PaiaUa. 
Lives'  of  Plutarch,  written  in  the  second  century  of  our 
sra.  This  work  comprehends  distinguished  characters  in 
all  the  departments  both  of  military  and  civil  life.  Anotiier 
collection  of  very  small  value  is  that  the*  lives  of  Emi- 
nent Greek  and  Roman  Commanders,'  written  by  Cornelius 
Nepos.  in  the  rei^  o£  Augnstos.  n«M  n  abo  the  waA 
entitled  *  The  Lives  of  tm  Twdve  Cssars,'  by  Suetoniua, 
which  however  is  neeassaiti^in  some  degree  of  an  historical 
character.  It  is  a  ven  indigested  oomposiUon,  to  whatever 
class  it  may  be  considered  as  belonging.  Suetonius  like- 
wise wrote  a  book  of  lives  of  celebratM  grammarians,  of 
which  some  fragments  have  been  presNved.  *  They  who 
writ  of  philosophers,'  says  Stanley,  '  exceeded  the  vast  fer 
in  number,  of  whom  to  give  a  particular  account  will  be  un- 
necessary, because  their  works  are  not  extant,  and  therefore 
we  shall  only  name  them:  Aetius,  Anaxilides,  Autigonua, 
Antisthenes,  Aristocles,  Aiistomenus,  Callimachus,  CSito- 
machus,  Diocles,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Eunapius,  Heraclidea, 
Hermippiis,  Hesychius,  Hippc^tus,  Ion,  Idomeneus,  Ni- 
cander,  Nicias,  Panaetius,  Forrius,  Plutarch.  SotioD,  and 
Tbeodorus.  Of  almost  all  these  (which  is  mudi  to  b«  da- 
plored)  there  remain  not  any  footsteps ;  the  only  antirar  ia 
this  kind  for  the  more  antient  phiuwtpben  is  Diogmea 
Laertius ;  for  the  later,  Eunapius.  And  to  make  the  mis- 
fortune the  greater,  that  which  LaSrtius  gives  us  is  so  fiv 
short  of  what  he  might  have  done,  that  there  is  much  more 
to  be  found  of  the  same  persons  dispersed  amongst  other 
authors.'  Diogenes  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. At  the  end  of  the  second  and  beginning  of  ^e  third 
century  we  have  Flavius  Philoetratus,  who  wrote  a  collection 
of  biographies  in  two  books,  entitled  *  Lives  of  the  Sc^hists.' 
Of  single  biographioal  sketches  the  antieuts  have  also  left 
us  several,  most  of  which  seem  to  have  been  originally  pew* 
fixed  to  editiws  of  the  works  of  the  persons  to  whom  uey 
relate.  Thus  we  have  a  Life  of  Homer  attributed  to  He- 
rodotus ;  and  another  of  Plato,  by  Olympiodom  ef  Alex- 
andria. ■  Of  all  such  single  lives  perhaps  the  BHit  eurkms 
is  that  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  written  in  Greek  by  tha  Flii- 
lostratus  above-mentioned.  An  earlier  life  of  ApoUonins. 
which  is  now  lost,  is  said  to  have  been  wrUtMi  by  hiadhidide 
and  contemporary  Dam  is. 

Since  the  revival  of  letters  numerous  Wc^rMdiieal  works 
have  appeared  in  every  language  of  Europe.  Many  of  these 
have  Iwen  accounts  of  the  Uves  of  single  individu^s,  pub- 
lished either  separately,  or  (in  the  case  of  authors)  along 
with  the  works  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  relate.  In 
some  cases  the  writer  of  such  a  life  has  aimed  at  making 
his  work  present  a  history,  political,  ecolesiastieal,  litanry, 
or  general,  of  the  age  to  which,  its  su^Qeet  belonKed. 
Amon^  instances  of  such  attempts  may  be  mentioned  Jar 
tin's  Lub  of  Erasmus,  Godwin's  Lift  of  Gnauoa^  andMCti^a 
Life  of  Knox.  As  answering  a  simihu  end,  tboogfa  mittsu 
apparently  witti  a  tesi  partiralar  r^ard  to  Ae  same  oliiieet^ 
may  be  added  om  of  toe  most  amasin^.  ud  in  aom*  i»> 
spects  one  of  the  most  perfect,  <^  all  biographioal  iPi»k% 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Others  of  these  single  liras  an 
called  autobiographies,  or  narratives  which  individuala  hava 
written  of  their  own  lives.  A  collection  of  the  moot  cele- 
brated autobiograpbies^jri^gy^isseviH^i^J^I^  geOBtil 
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hMTs  oortain  pteoliantiet  itrikingl^  distingulBhtne  them 
from  oommon  biognphictl  Meonnts,  ms  published  &  few 
vean  ai^o  in  London  lijr  Meun.  Hurt  and  Chtke,  in  34 
Tirti.  ismo. 

Cmmt'%.  CommantttlM  of  the  OalUe  and  Civil  Wan  msj 
be  quoted  as  examples  of  MtobionraDtaioat  works  in  antient 
literatim.  Another  oumple  is  anbroed  bf  tba  lost  historr 
oT  hit  own  tiniei»  alio  oitifladOainBMBtarin,  written  by  the 
Onek  Genenl  Aiatns,  wldoh  PolTbia*  mentions.  [See 
Akatus.] 

The  eoUeetions  of  lim  that  have  appeared  hi  modem 
times  hare  also  been  Terjr  nnmerena.  Thus  we  have  ttie 
Tarious  martTrologies,  or  atwounts  of  the  lives  and  deaths 
«f  the  early  Christian  martyrs,  by  Ruinart  (fel.  Amster- 
dam, 1713),  by  Assemaoi  (3  vets.  fol.  Rom.  1748).  &e. 
There  is  also  the  great  wn-k  of  the  Flemish  Jesuit^  Bot- 
landns,  Henscbenius,  Stc,  entitled  *  Acta  Sanetoram  Om- 
ninm,'  which  was  begun  to  be  published  at  Antwerp  in 
1M3,  and  is  of  the  enormous  extent  of  ftfty-three  volumes 
folio.  The  16  votnmes  quarto  of  Tillemont's  work,  entitled 
*M^moires  pour  serrir  ft  I'Hiatoire  Eccl^siaatique  de  v{. 
premiferes  sneles  de  raglise/  (Paris,  1693,  &e.>  is  also  in 
tiw  mahi  a  work  of  ecolesiaitiaal  biography.  Then  are 
also  the  Live*  ef  the  Father*,  by  St.  Jerom,  and  by  many 
meeeeding  writers;  die  lives  of  the  Popes  by  Anastashfii, 
commonly  ealled  the  *  BiUiothecary/  and  by  others  in  Ister 
times;  the  Histories (tf  the  various  monastic  orders,  which 
are  all  in  the  sreater  part  bit^raphicat ;  and  such  works 
as  John  Fox's  'Book  of  Martyrs,  &e.'  As  examfrfes  of  col- 
lections «f  lives  of  the  members  of  different  artificial  orders 
of  persons  among  ourselvea.  may  be  noticed  sndi  works  as 
Ashmole's  *  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,'  the  various 
Peerages  and  Baronetages ;  Wilson's  *  Biographical  Index 
to  the  House  of  Commons,'  (Lond.  I86fi) ;  Ward's  '  Lives 
of  the  Professors  of  Greshara  College,'  Wood's  '  Athenro 
Oxonienses.'  wfanh  is  an  atxount  of  writers  educated  at 
Oxfbid,  fte. 

The  Uvea  of  eminent  statesmen,  ratUtary  eommanders, 
■dmir^ls,  navigatots,  travellers,  highwaymen,  and  various 
other  descriptions  of  persons,  either  in  M.  eoantries,  or  in 
some  one  country,  have  frequently  formed  the  subjects  of 
distinct  works.  Boccaccio  wrote  a  work  in  Latin,  first  pub- 
lished at  Vim  in  1 473,  in  folio,  entitled  '  Opus  de  Claris 
Homiaibusct  Mulieribus,'  and  in  subsequent  editions,  'De 
Canibus  Virorum  et  Femtnarum  Illustriuro,'  beinga  history 
of  unfMiunate  princes  and  princesses,  and  other  persons  of 
eminence,  A  tramlation  of  this  work  into  English  verse, 
from  a  very  paraphrastic  French  version  exeeutMl  by  Lau- 
rent de  Premierfait,  was  composed  by  John  Lydgate,  who 
Irved  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI^  under  the  title  of  'The 
Tragedies  gadieied  by  John  Bochas  of  all  such  prinees 
on  fell  tram  their  estates  through  the  miitabiUtar  of  fbcteie 
Mnee  Ae  creation  of  Adam  until  his  thne.'  The  poem  is 
commonly  known  the  tMe  of  Lydgate's  *  Fall  of  Piinees.' 
Somewhat  shnilar  to  the  de^gn  of  tim  work*  and  indeed 
confessedly  borrowed  firom  it,  is  that  of  tiie  oslelxated  c<4- 
lection  of  ' poems,  first  published  in  quarto,  in  1559,  with 
the  title  of  '  A  Mirror  for  Ms^jstmtes,  wherein  may  be 
seen,  by  example  of  others,  with  how  grievous  Plagues 
Vices  are  punished,  and  how  fiuil  and  unstaUe  worldly 
Prosperity  is  found,  even  of  those  whom  Fortune  seenseth 
inost  highly  to  favour.'  But  the  narratives  in  the  '  Mirror 
for  Magistrates,'  are  all  selected  tram  English  History,  from 
which,  as  the  editor  in  his  dedication  complains,  Boccaocio 
bad  omitted  to  take  any  of  his  examples.  A  new  edition 
of  the  *  Mirror  for  Magistrates,'  which  ranks  so  high  in  our 
old  poetry,  on  BBoount  of  the  two  admirable  ptecea  which 
it  contains.— the  Induction  and  Hw  Cunplaint  at  Henry 
Ihifce  of  Bn<^ii«ham,  by  Thomas  Saekvilie,  the  ftnc  Lord 
Buekhnrst  and  flrst  Kari  of  Dbrset-^appeared  In  S  vob.  4to. 
in  1815,  under  the  snperintendenee  or  the  late  Mr.  Hasl&- 
wood.  Many  biographical  works  have  appeared,  containing 
exdnsivdy  the  lives  of  females.  A  collection  of  some  of  the 
earliest  of  these  was  pnbUshed  in  a  folb  volume  at  Paris  in 
15S1.  under  the  title  of  'Opera  Diversorum  aliquot  Scrip- 
tomm  de  Claris  Mulieribus  ex  editions  Jo.  Rsvisii  Tex- 
toris.'  Two  of  the  books  of  Brantome's  M^moires  are 
occupied  with  gallant  women  (Dames  Gallantes),  and  one 
with  illustrious  women.  Menage  wrote  a  work  entitled 
'  Historia  Mulierum  Philosophorum.'  There  is  a  little  book 
»n  French,  called  *La  Gallerie  des  Femmes  Fortes,'  by 
Pierre  le  Moyne,  an  edition  of  which,  adorned  with  hand- 
somely executed  pottruts,  was  published  by  the  Elzevin 
at  lisrden,  m  IMO.  Then  was  puoiufaed  at  Paris,  in  3 


vols.  ISmo.,  in  1779,  a  '  Dietionnaiie  Historique  Portatlf 
des  Femmes  Celebres.'  Ba^la  (Diotionnahe,  Art.  *  Umoa, 
note  E.)  complains  that  writers  <tf  lives  usually  select  onlv 
persons  ef  distingui^ed  merit,  and  that  of  women  espe* 
oially  who  have  been  the  disgraee  of  their  sex  and  tbeii 
country  no  biographioid  aneount  as  fiir  as  he  knew  had 
appeand.  *Yet»'  ka  omtinttes,  'it  ia  a  subjeot  which  it 
would  be  w^  worth  some  writer's  pains  to  handle.  It 
^gfat  ba  treated  atfcer  the  t»Moa  of  Plntaroh;  I  mean, 
that  as  Oat  ftunooa  author  has  efaoesu  the  most  iUustriooi 
Romans^  and  the  moat  fUustrkNU  Greeks,  in  order  to  draw 
parallela  between  them,  the  qneeoa  and  prineeaaas  at  iit- 
fsrent  natktns  might  in  like  manuar  be  compared  together.* 
Such  a  comparison  in  reganl  to  ibnu^  of  an  opposite 
bbaiactsr  ftom  thooe  here  qioken  of,  is  perhaps  instituted 
in  a  worit  of  whioh  we  know  nothing  more  tban  the  title, 
Holbt^'t  *  Vifla  Paralleles  de  quelqnes  Femmes  lUusties.' 

The  most  numerous  class  of  oiographiiAl  works  is  that  of 
o(^leotions  of  literary  bioj^pvphy.  Of  tiiese  many  of  the 
most  important  are  mentioned  under  the  article  Biblio- 
ORAPHT.  Among  otheia  which  are  not  noticed  there,  we 
may  mmtion  such  wwto  aa  ttw '  Pttloher  Ttaotatns  de  Vita 
Pbikwopfaonna;  Vrallar  Burity  <tfaa  VenetuUe  Doctor, 
at  he  WM  called),  4to.  Colon.  147ltt  a  vary  rare  viriume ;  the 
'History  of  Pbikieaphy,  etmtaining  the  Lives,  Opinions^ 
Aetkms,  and  Discounes  of  the  Phuoaophers  of  every  sect,* 
by  Thamaa  Stanley, 'whleh  appeared  in  ibnr  ■utfeesstve  vo- 
lumes in  1693,  1656,  16S0,  and  and  has  since  been 
translated  into  Latin,  as  well  as  ssvwal  times  reprinted  in 
English;  the  '  Historia  Critica  Pbilosophin'  of  Bntcker, 
5  vols.  4tOw  Leipsig,  1741-4,  and  second  edition.  6  vols.  4to. 
1 7t7 ;  the  *  Theatrum  Virorum  Emditkme  Clarorum*  of 
Paul  Freher,  2  vols.  fol.  Noriberg.  1&88;  the  '  VitB  Viro- 
rum Eruditorum'  of  Melchior  Adam,  2  fob.  fol.  Franef. 
ad  Moen.  1705  ;  the  '  Mteiofres  pour  servir  i  I'Histoire  des 
Hommes  Illustres  dans  la  R^blique  des  Lettres'  of  J.  P. 
Nieeron,  4t  vids.  ISmo.  Paris,  1739-49;  the  'lives  and 
Cbaraeters  of  Uie  English  DramaliB  Pneti,'  by  Gerard  Lang- 
boina,  8va,Lon.  1688;  the'Biographialkamatiea'of 
Baker,  first  pttUlshod  in  1764,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  titat  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Reed,  in  8  vds.  8vo. 
in  1 78S ;  the  *  Ltvea  of  the  English  Poets,'  by  Dr.  Johnson, 
Bat.   Under  the  same  head  may  be  mentioned  Vasari's 

*  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Archi- 
tects,'first  published  at  Florence  in  3  vols.  4to.  in  IMO, 
and  npeatedly  since  with  many  additions ;  the  Dictionary 
.of  Artists  of  Pclegrino  Antonio  Orlandi,  first  published  at 
Bologna  in  4to.  in  1719,  under  the  title  of  *  Abeoedario  Pit- 
torice;*  Horace  Walpole's  '  Aneudotcs  of  Painting  in  Eng>- 
land  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  forming  in  all  4  vols. 
4to.  1761-1771 ;  PUkington  s  'Dictionary  of  Pamters,'  4to. 
1770,  and  3  vt^  8m  1839;  and  otiHrwwksof  a  similar 
desolation  of  later  date; 

Of  the  priiKipel  eoUeetlDnt  of  ezehisifiriy  British  bio- 
graphy  an  aeeount  Is  given  in  the  jmbee  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  *Bi<^raphia  ndtanniea.'   The  writer  mentions  the 

*  Catalogus  Soriplorum  Ecclesiis,'  composed  by  John  B<w- 
ten,  a  Benedfetine  metak  of  St.  Edmonasbaiy,  in  the  reign 
of  Benry  IV.  (wUoh  was  never  published,  and  of  whioh 
there  are  but  fern  manuscript  copies  extttit) ;  the  'Cotn- 
mentarii  de  Scriptoribns  Britannlois'  of  John  Leland,  pra- 
parcd  in  die  reign  of  Henry  VIII..  bat  first  puUished  at 
Ox^ind  in  3  vols.  Svo.  in  1 709 ;  John  Bate's  *  Scriptorum 
Illustrium  Majeris  Britannie  Catalogus,'  the  first  part  of 
which  was  published  at  Ipswich,  snd  the  same  year  ai 
Wesel,  in  4to.  in  IS49 :  the  first  oomplete  edition  appeared 
at  Basel  in  Oie  aame  form  in  1557 ;  the  treatise  entitled 
'  De  Aeadnuis  et  lUustribas  Aiwlin  SeriptOTibus.'  by  John 
Pits,  the  first  volume  of  which  (oie  only  one  tiiat  was  ever 
given  to  the  world)  woa  iniblislied  in  4to.  at  Puis  in  1619; 
the  'Historia  Eeftliasiastiea  Qentis  Sootomm'  of  Thomas 
Dempster.  4t».  Bonon.  1637.  and  of  which  a  new  edition 
was  printed  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Bannatyna  Club  of 
Edinburgh,  a  work  of  no  auttiority,  or  rather  indeed  a  mere 
romance  ^  Sir  James  Ware's  work,  *  De  Scriptoribus  Hi- 
bemis,*  4to.  Dublin,  1639,  idso  translated  into  Engtisb,  with 
a  continuation,  in  the  editions  of  his  colleeted  works  published 
in  1739  and  in  1764;  and  Fuller's 'Worthies  of  England, 
folio,  1663.  The  first  edition  of  the  *  Biograpbia  Britannioa. 
or  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  persons  who  have  flou- 
rished in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  th>m  the  earliest  ages' 
to  the  present  times.'  was  be^n  to  be  rablished  at  Lonwm 
in  1747.  and  was  completed  in  S  volsJlDnorinJ/fl^Mort 
of  the  best  artSdes  inthii^tMP^S^MI^^^JohA' 
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Cuapbell*  the  anther  of  the  *B)litieal  Survey  o£  Greet 
Britain enumg  the  other  writers  vere  the  Ber.  Thomas 
Bmoi^tMi.  WUUam  Oldn,  end  Philip  Horant,  suthnr  of 
the  '  ffistorr  <tf  Essex.*  A  nev  and  mueh  extended  edition 
«f  the  '  Biographia  firitanniea'  was  begun  in  1 778  by  the 
late  Dr.  Andrew  Kippis,  but  was  not  carried  farther  than 
tiiB  fifth  Tolume  (folio),  which  brings  down  the  alphabetical 
list  of  names  only  to  the  letter  F.  This  edition,  besides  a 
peat  mass  of  new  nutter  colleeted  by  the  laborious  editor, 
IS  ffluriohed  commumcaticnu  from  Lord  Hailes,  Lord 
Hardwieke  (the  author  of  the  *  Athenian  Letters') ;  Dr. 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore ;  Dt.  Doi^Iu,  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury; Sir  William  Blat^tone,  Isaac  Reed,  and  several 
other  eminent  literary  perscmfl  of  that  time.  Perh^  the 
nost  important  body  of  British  biogn^ihy  that  his  usued 
ftom  the  IMOis.  since  the  puUioatioD  of  the  *  Biographia 
Britennioa.  is  the  work  of  the  Ute  Ur.  John  NidMls,  en- 
titJed  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Cmtxtry,'  9 
vols.  8m  Lond.  1812-1816,  with  the  supplement  entitled 
*  Illustrations  of  the  Literature  of  the  Bignteenth  Century,* 
5  T(ds.  8vo.  1817-S8.  Another  work  of  considerable  value  in 
this  department  is  that  entitled  '  Portraits  of  Illustrious 
Personaces  of  Great  Britain,  with  Biosmhical  and  His- 
torical  Memoirs.'  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Si^.,  12  vols.  8vo. 
Lon.  1823-35.  This  last-mentioned  work  is  oo  a  somewhat 
similar  plan  to  the  '  Heads  of  IlluBtrious  Persons  of  Great 
Britain,  engraved  by  Houbraken  and  Vertue,  with  memoirs 
by  Dr.  Btru,  which  appeared  in  2  vols.  fbl.  in  1752.  Hat 
ou^t  we  under  this  head  to  omit  Mr.  Crrainger's  *  Bio^- 
phisel  History  of  England,'  which  (mginallv  appeared  m  3 
Toli.  4to.  in  1769»  but  wh^h  was  eftorwaids  extMided  by 
the  author  to  tarn  8m  Tolnnes.  A  eontinuatian  of  Mr. 
Gramger's  work,  in  3  vols.  Svo.,  by  the  Rev,  Mark  Noble, 
appearad  in  1806. 

Of  general  biographical  dictionaries,  the  '  Dictionarinm 
Historico-Geograpbiin-Foeticum,'  of  Charies  Stephens,  pub- 
Ushed  in  4to.  at  Geneva  in  1566,  two  years  after  the  death 
of  the  audior,  may  probably  be  regaided  as  the  earliest; 
hut  thu  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  contained  many  others 
besides  biographical  articles.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  '  Dictionarinm  Historicum.  Creograpbicum,  Poeticom, 
Gentium,  Hominum,  &o.,'  of  our  countryman  Nicholas 
Lloyd,  which  appeared  in  folio,  first  at  Oxford  in  1670,  and 
^wn,  greatly  enlaced,  at  London  in  1686.  A  moeh  mm 
extended  wi^  of  a  simflar  deaeription.  is  die '  Lezioon  Uni- 
veriale  Historioo-Geomphioo-CuDnoloaioo'Poetioo-Philo- 
logieum,'  of  Jo.  Jac  Hodmen ;  the  first  edition  oC  whieh,  in 
2  Tols.  folb,  was  printed  at  Bdle  in  1677.  A  Sup^ment, 
or  '  Continuation,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  same  extent,  fol- 
lowed in  1683;  and,  finally,  the  two  publications  were  in- 
corporated in  a  new  edition  published  at  Leyden  in  4  vols, 
folio,  in  1698.  Hofoian's  work  may  be  considered  as  the 
origin  of  our  modem  ew^clopndios.  Our  exclusively  bio- 
gr^hical  dictionaries  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  rather 
suggested  hy  another  work  which  appnred  about  the  same 
time,  '  Le  Grand  Diotionnaire  Histwique  et  Critique,'  o. 
Louis  Mneri  This  work,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared 
in  1  vol.  ffdio  in  1673,  although  its  extents  were  alw>  very 
miscellaneous,  wu  stiU  of  a  m«e  decidedly  bkwr^ihiflal 
dieraetor  than  thet  of  Hirftaian.  Of  Moreri's  Dictiniary 
there  have  been  about  twenty  editions  in  French,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1 759.  in  10  vols,  folio.  Upon 
Iforari's  Diotionery  was  founded  the  *  (Sreat  Historical,  Qwt- 
n^hieal.  Genealogical,  and  Poetical  INctionary,'  printal  at 
London  in  1 694 ;  the  second  edition  of  which. '  revised,  cor- 
rected, and  enlarged  to  the  ^ear  1688,  by  Jeremy  Collier, 
AM^'  appeared  in  2  vols,  fobo  in  1701.  To  these  a  third 
volume  was  added  in  1705,  containing  a  Supplement  by 
Collier,  and,  in  a  separate  alphabet. '  a  Ck)ntinuation  from 
the  year  1688  to  thu  time,  by  onotlier  hand.'  The  wh<de 
was  afterwards  republished,  with  additions,  in  4  vols,  folio  in 
1787.  Meanwhile  the  immortal  *  Dictionnaire  Historique 
et  Critique '  of  Bayle,  ori^ally  undertaken  witii  the  view 
of  supplying  the  oefieienaiBa  and  ooireeting  the  nrorsoi' 
Moreri,  but  which,  in  the  eouiae  of  iwepertttiooi  eoon  aa- 
sumed  the  form  and  character  of  an  independent  work, 
appeared  in  2  vols,  folio  at  Rotterdam  in  1697.  A  second 
edition,  enlarged  to  3  toIs.,  fdlowed  in  1 702 ;  and  a  third 
in  1 722,  after  the  death  of  the  author,  at  GSenera,  in  4  vols., 
the  last  being  a  supplementary  volume  consisting  of  addi- 
tional articles  which  he  had  left  ready  for  the  press.  The 
best  of  the  old  editions  of  Bayle  is  the  fourth,  published  at 
Rotterdam  in  4  vols,  folio  in  1720,  under  the  superin- 
tenduiee  of  Prosper  Morchont,  and  oftni  called  the '  Regent 


edition.'  ftm  being  dedio^ed  to  the  Reaanl  of  ftUMt. 
Philip,  Duke  of  G^Ieeos;  but  an  edition  m  17  vole.  Stol, 
has  reoMttly  been  produced  at  Paris,  which,  from  the  eooo- 
tations  it  omtains  in  correction  of  the  raiginal  text,  is  now 
the  moat  complete  and  valuable.  Bayle'a  Dictimiary.  Uiough 
it  contains  only  a  selection  of  names,  is  almost  exeliisivaf 
biographical.  A  very  indifferent  trandation  of  it  into  Eng- 
lish was  published  soon  after  the  iq^eorance  of  the  origind; 
but  one  much  better  executed  was  produced  tome  yean 
after  by  Peter  Des  Maizeaux,  in  5  vols,  folio,  London. 
1734-7.  To  Bayle'sDiolienaiT  should  be  added  the  Supple 
raent  to  it  by  CbMvbp/i,  pvbushed  in  4  nda.  fiiUo  at 
sterdam  in  1750. 


graphies*  in  the  London  MagOMiiUt  No.  XH.  third  aeriee) 
'  to  have  been  pngected  and  principally  written  by  the  Her. 
Dr.  Heatheote.  who,  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  Nichoh, 
brought  out  a  second  edition  of  thie  work  in  12  vol&  in  1784. 
A  thud  edition  in  15  vols,  appeared  in  1798,  under  the  mt- 
perintendence  of  Mr.  Toc^.  the  author  of  the  '  Hutory 
of  Russia.'  It  is  the  last  edition  of  this  work  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Chalmers's  *  Bi<^raphioal  Dicrionary/ 
which,  having  been  begun  to  be  published  in  161 S.  was 
completed  in  181 7.  in  32  vols.  8vo.  Chalmera's  *  Dk^ioDaty  * 
is  merely  a  hurried  and  tasteless  oominlatton,  and  without 
any  pretensions  to  be  regaided  as  an  autimi^.  It  is  « 
better  book  howem  thu  the 'General KographicalDie- 
tionary  *  of  Drs.  Aikin  and  En&eld  in  10  vola.  4tOn  begun 
in  1799  end  finished  in  UU.  OfoumnallerEni^wariu 
of  this  descri^ion  Iqr  ftr  die  best  ia  thi^  by  tlw  late  Mr. 
John  (3orton,  published  in  2  vols.  8vo.  in  1828.  This  work 
is  executed  with  v«ry  superior  ability. 

We  have  as  yet  however  no  English  biomphical  die- 
tionarv  at  all  to  be  compared  with  the  great  Frendi  work, 
the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  begun  in  1810  and  completed 
in  52  vols.  8vo.  in  1828.  To  evenr  article  in  this  work  the 
name  of  the  writer  is  affixed;  and  the  list  of  contributcn, 
who  are  in  all  considerably  above  300  in  numbcar,  cfnuprises 
the  names  of  Biot,  Delambre,  Laoroix.  Halte-Brun,  Walcke- 
naer,  Sylvestre  do  Sacy,  Sismondl,  De  Barante,  (SuixiA, 
(^vier,  Victor  Cousin.  (;hateaubriand,  Beigamin  Constant, 
LqilaoB,  Mad.  de  Stael,  DeliUe,  and  many  others  of  the 
most  eminent  FrendL  writers  now  ac  lately  living.  To  the 
'Biofcraphie  Universelle*  may  be  added  ^  *Kogn{4ae 
des  Hommes  Vivanta,'  in  5  vols.  Svc,  «*  the  'Biographie 
NouveUe  des  Contempenini^*  in  20  vols.,  works  of  no  great 
authority. 

BION,  a  name  common  to  many  Greek  authors,  more  or 
leas  known  to  the  modems.  They  are  usually  distingnialied 
by  their  ethnical  names.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Strom, 
vi.  p.  629.  A.)  mentinu  a  Bion  Proctmnesius,  who  wrote  on 
alHidgment  of  the  work  of  Cadmus  the  historian,  and  be  is 
probabW  the  person  cited  by  Athenmis  (IL  p.  45) :  accord- 
ing to  Dh^.  Loert.  (iv.  58}  he  was  a  contemporary  of  ^le* 
reeydes  of  Syros. 

Bion  Borysthenites  was  a  philosopher,  who  seems  to  have 
bdonged  to  naeriy  eU  the  different  sects  in  succession.  He 
WM  Mtn  anoe  limte  near  the  120th  Olympiad,  and  is  onp- 
poeed  to  have  died  about  341  b.c.  Olymp.  134. 4.  H«  is 
mentioiwd  hf  Sttabo  0.  IS)  as  a  oontemporary  of  Kmtoe- 
thoies,  who  was  bom  S75  B.C.,  and  of  Zeno  tiie  Stoic,  who 
died  263  BC.<Comp.  Athenmus  iv.  162.  D.)  Hisftither 
wss  a  freed*man,  his  mother  a  LacedBmonian  harlot,  named 
(Mympia.  On  oooount  of  some  malpractices  in  his  cxpmatf 
of  tax-gatherer,  his  flither  was  sold  with  his  whole  ftunily. 
Bion,  who  was  tiien  a  child,  was  purchased  by  a  rhetorician, 
who  made  him  his  heir,  and  siter  his  patron's  death  bo 
WMit  to  Athens,  where  he  set  up  as  a  philosopher.  He  was 
first  an  ai^itor  of  Crates;  then  he  turned  Cynie;  after- 
waids  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Theodorui,  and  finally 
beeame  a  diseiide  of  Theophnstns.  He  was  a  gnat  jester, 
and  remarkable  more  fiir  the  Pj^nt  than  fyc  the  good- 
humour  of  his  wittioiama,  (See  Herat.  ii>M<.  ii.  S,  6(^  and 
Cio.  Ttitad.  ii.  26.)  He  died  at  Chalets  in  Euboea.  (See 
Diog.  Laert.  iv.  46-58.) 

But  the  most  celebrated  peram  of  this  name  is  Bion 
Smym«uB,  the  Bucolic  poet;  of  whom  however  we  know 
litUe  more  than  that  he  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Theo> 
critus  and  Moschus,  of  whom  the  former  mentions  him 
in  his  poems,  and  the  latter  has  written  an  elcKy  oo  his 
death.  He  died  by  poison.  An  attempt  was  made  many 
yeara  ago  by  (jtioysnni  Xj^f^M^«MM^^«nF7^f?r>» 
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liw  boBour  of  hit  birth,  and  to  prove  tiial  be  was  bom  tn 
Sioflr,  where  he  undoubtedly  spent  a  ^reat  part  of  bis  life 
(Me  Lorenso  Cnsso,  Hittona  de'  Poett  Qreci,  p.  90) ;  but 
not  only  is  his  name  mentioned  by  Hosobus  in  connexion 
with  the  SmynuBan  rivw  Meles,  but  ve  have  alio  tbe 
exjHMS  testimony  of  Suidas  (we.  QtiKpmi)  that  be  was 
born  at  a  Tillage  called  Pblosse,  near  that  city.  His  longest 
Idyll  ia  a  lament  over  Adonis;  it  is  interesting  to  tbe 
Bmiifa  zsader  from  its  similari^  in  n^t  of  aulgeet  to  the 
«ulMt  of  Shak^peare's  poemSt  wbiui  howeror  was  pro- 
bably suggested  oy  Ooloing's  trandatitm  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoaes,  as  there  does  not  ^paar  to  have  been  any  trans- 
latioD  of  Bion  extant  in  Sbakspeare's  time.  (See  Malone's 
&wk»peara,  vol.  i.  p.  381.,  vol.  xx.  p.  10.)  Bton's  poems 
are  generally  published  along  with  Theocritus  and  Hoscbni. 
"nie  best  option  is  that  of  L.  F.  Heindorf.  Berlin,  1810. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  good  English  version  of 
Xtion.  There  is  a  German  transfatioa  by  J.  H.  Voss,  Tti- 
Inngen,  1808.  Several  other  Bions  are  mentioned  by  Dio- 
genes Laertios,  but  nothing  is  known  about  them. 

BIPAFUXA'RIA  (zoology),  agenus  of  marine  molluses 
wtablished  by  Lamarck  upon  a  species  figured  and  de* 
Mribed  in  tfie  manuscript  notes  of  P<ron.  Tixa  following  is 
LanniA'a  definition :— body  free,  naked,  of  a  diape  l>e- 
tmen  ovU  and  globular,  terminated  posteriorly  by  a  tail, 
and  having  at  its  superior  extremity  two  conical  papfllie, 
vhiob  are  ec|ual,  perforated,  and  fiunished  with  tentaonla, 
thme  of  which  are  to  be  fimnd  at  each  opening.  The 
vgatim  B^peipiilaria  Aiufralitt  on  which  ttie  genua  is 


fimnded,  was  seen  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Htdlan^ 
Lamarck  places  this  animal  next  to  AtddiOf  whidi  is  fixed, 
observing  that  the  two  openinga  areanalogons  totboaeof 
that  ^nus.  Blainville  also  arranges  it  tiius,  bat  obaemt 
that  It  is  too  little  known  to  wanant  ai^  eattainty  dut  k 
diflSars  from  Madia. 

BIFBS  (Mology),  a  genua  of  reptiles  difiiaring  from  8m, 
tnasnttdi  as  tiliat  in  Bipe*  the  hind  feet  alone  are  visiuab 
there  being  a  total  absence  of  the  anterior  extrendtka  a^ 
temally,  though  the  clavidea  and  sci^Ib  (shouldovUadaal 
are  in  their  proper  situation,  but  hidden  under  tbe  skin. 
[See  SxpsJ 

Cuvier  ctissecied  one  of  the  species  iBip»*  l^/idopothu 
of  Lae^pede),  and  found  tbat,  though  its  posterior  and  only 
apparent  pair  of  feet  had  tbe  external  form  of  two  oblong 
and  scahr  plates  or  processes,  the  int^ument  covered  a 
femur  (thigh-bone),  a  tibia  and  fibula  (leg-bones),  and  four 
metatarsal,  or  finger-bones,  but  no  phalanges  (terminal 
finger-bones).  He  also  states  that  one  of  the  lungs  is  leas 
by  one-half  than  tbe  other. 

This  senus,  an  example  of  one  of  those  beautifttl  gra- 
datinu  oy  whioh  nature  glides  flvm  one  type  of  ferm  into 
another,  la  intermediate  between  the  laariana  (lizards)  and 
the  i^Aiidiana  (serpents).  [See  CHALCinxa  and  CHiRona.] 
*  A  nngle  series  of  pores  before  the  vent. 
Sub-genus  Pygofus. 
Of  tiUa  anb-eentta,  Pygoput  lepidopotbu  {Bipes  l^iido' 
podtUt  Lae6peda)  ia  an  example. 


Lae^pMe  describee  the  body  and  tail  of  this  species  as 
faMng  nearly  OTlindrieal,  very  slender,  and  a  little  like  thoae 
aerpoita  eaUed  by  the  l^nch  Orvettt  ot  whieh  onr  eommon 
kUnd-tPorm  or  ilow-toorm  iAngia$  fragUut  Linn.)  ia  an 
example ;  and  whieh,  though  without  limbs,  have  some  of 
the  rudiments  of  such  members  in  tbe  skeleton.  (See 
Bum>-woRK.)  The  upper  part  of  the  head  of  Pygoptu 
lepidmodui  is  covered  by  seven  large  scale-plates  disposed 
aronna  an  eighth,  whicn  is  a  little  larger  than  the  others. 
Bach  eye  is  surrounded  by  small  scaly  globules.  Hie  gape 
is  sufficiently  lai^,  and  tbe  teeth  are  equal  and  small. 
The  flat  long  tongue  is  without  a  notch.  The  auditory 
orifice  is  near  the  commissure  of  the  lips.  The  scales 
which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  bod^  a^e  lozenge-like, 
striated  and  small,  especially  those  which  eover  tbe  most 
elevated  part  of  tbe  back ;  but  the  scales  of  the  under  part 
1^  die  belly  and  the  tail  an  hexagonal  and  smooth,  and 
tboae  of  tu  two  middle  lonf^udinal  ranks  are  larger  than 
iboat  of  die  lateral  ranka.  There  are,  b^bre  the  vent,  ten 
boUow  tnberdea  pierced  at  the  summit  or  apex  (le  bout), 
and  ao  arranged  as  to  present  two  portions  of  a  circle,  tbe 
eoncavi^  of  which  is  turned  towards  the  throat  At  each 
extremit|r  of  the  curve  formed  by  these  tubercles  is  to  be 
seen  a  fool,  in  which  no  finger  is  to  be  distinguished  ex- 
temally,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  very  small  scales  on 
ita  lower  part,  and  by  soalea  a  degree  less  raaall  on  its 
upper  surmce.t 

From  this  dispoaftion  of  the  sealea  Lae£pdde  gave  the 
speeiea  its  name. 

Tbe  oolovj-  is  greenish,  varied  with  some  very  small 
black  blotches. 

The  fidlowing  are  the  dimmsions  glvra  by  Lac^ptlde. 
Each  fbot  tenmulimebes  long,  and  four  broad.  Len^h  of 
the  tail  330  millimetres,  and  total  length  of  the  aninuu  470. 

Lac<£pMe*s  observation,  though  he  prefoces  it  very  mo- 
deatlj,  is  well  wnthy  of  attention.  *  lliis  reptOe,'  says  he, 
Uke  tiie  other  speriea  of  Bipet,  nnka  between  the  ovi- 
uxona  quadrupeds  and  the  serpents ;  it  is  related  to  the 
latter  by  its  general  form,  as  well  as  by  the  figure,  pro- 
pOTtion,  and  distribution  of  the  scales,  whfle  it  approaches 

•  Our  cut  h  takan  ftom  a*  plata  fa  Om  4mmalm  *i  Mwtitm,  wMAiOna- 
traM  LuinMa'a  mtmeiit  bat  (Mar  ilstaa  IfctLaoipWa'atoiawaatekaB 
bam  u  iMlvMaal  «4oaa  tall  bad  baan  bnkaa  aad  lapradaaea  i  and  ha  fbi- 
th«rabMrtM,tlMthiantUa<ABaatba  jaayaitian  of  tha  td  ia  Mtlobad«- 
pemlad  oD  IB  ■  dtanalai. 

t  TnMcPwldli«cnw*aaiaMlaHthwllwbaMtaaf  ftaMtoJ  »m1 
ttMfT  Ilia'—,  tbnm^vliiah  awh *  almihiia  at  «ha poataifaa  Uaha  woald 
wtvUV  Miiat  Ha  pogfaariae, 
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the  former  by  its  auditory  apntures,  and  by  the  hoUov 
tnberbleB  near  the  anus.' 

Then  is  a  Brazilian  aperiea.  Pgeoput  eartoeaem  (aaa 
xxriii.  2) ;  but  Cuvier  thirks  Utat  anotb^  apaedas  r»> 
cOTded  by  Spix  iPygoput  ttriaiut,  xxviiL  1)  ia  only  dn 
immature  state  of  the  animal. 

In  the  snb>^nus  Bipeg  of  Herrem,  Seelotei  of  Titsinger, 
there  is  no  series  of  pores  before  the  vent,  and  tbe  feet  are 
each  terminated  by  two  unequal  processes  or  fingers.  Ol 
this  die  small  species  found  at  the  Gape  of  GKwd  Hope, 
Anguit  bipet  at  Linnsous,  Laeerta  bipes  of  Omelin,  is  an 
example.  Cuvier  observes,  tbat  tbe  Gronovian  or  Mono- 
daetylous  Sept  of  Daudin,  on  which  Merrem  founded  his 
genua  PygoaaclyUu,  was  only  an  ill-preserved  individual 
and  tbat  this  subgenus  iPueodaeiylut)  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged, as  Merrem  himself  had  allowed.  Cuvier  also 
states  that  tbe  Seps  texlmeata  of  Harlan  (jSe.  Nat.  Phil, 
pL  xviti.,  f.  2)  is  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 

In  the  BuVgenus  Lialif  of  Gray,  the  head  is  elongated, 
the  fhmt  fliat,  covered  with  small  sub-imbricated  scales,  Uld 
the  irides  linear  and  vertical.  Tbe  auditory  opening  is 
<d)long  and  conspicuous. 

The  body  is  sub-cylindrical  and  attenuated.  The  dorsal 
scales  are  ovate,  convex,  and  smooth.  Tbe  two  interme- 
diate series  of  ventral  scales  are  largest.  There  are  two 
feet,  posterior,  obsolete,  and  acute,  furnished  with  from  two 
to  three  scales  at  tbe  base.  The  vent  is  sub-poetariw,  and 
the  pneanal  scales  smalt  Tbeanb-anal  poraa  an  disposed 
in  pairs  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Gray  observes  that  this  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
Pygoptu  of  Merrem,  but  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
it  ^  the  dutractars'  above  given.  In  Pygoptu,  too,  the  bmd 
is  abort,  mcve  rounded  in  ftaat,  and  cOTwed  widi  r^idar 
shields,  the  pupil  is  sub-cireular,  and  the  feet  are  broad, 
ovate,  blunt,  and  covered  with  tluee  rows  of  scales.  The 
vent  has  five  large  oblong  scales  in  front  of  it,  and  die  snb- 
anal  pons  form  a  continuous  series. 

LiaUt  Burtonia  (Gray),  on  which  the  snb-genus  was 
founded,  is  of  a  pate  ashy  brown  above,  very  minutelv  dotted 
with  black,  and  beneath  of  a  pale  cocoa-brown.  A  white 
stripe  passes  on  both  sides  drom  the  upper  lip  above  tbe 
eyee  by  the  nape,  and  another  broader  one  from  the  upper 
lip  along  tbe  sides  to  the  point  of  the  taiL  In  the.  young 
state  tbe  lateral  stripes  of  the  neck  are  obsdete.  The 
locality  of  the  species  is  New  South  Wales  (<ni  die  atitbo* 
rity  of  Dr.  Mait) ;  and  Mr.  Grey,  whoae  gednio  ftu^  Jbseilt 
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iwiliinni  an  ciTen  ftbove,  obaerres,  tlut  vhan  the  epide^ 
■»  it  nmored  the  ctdour  is  whitish,  with  lactescent  suipes. 
Tbfffo  m  spectmens  in  the  Chatham  and  British  Museums. 

BIQUADRATIC,  an  algebraic  term,  meaning  of  the 
fnuth  dwnee.  or  which  contains  the  fourth  power  of  any 
letter.  I^us.  to  find  the  value  of  sc  in 

X*  -i-  A  X*  =  X  +  100 
is  the  flotation  of  a  biquadratic  ec^uation. 

The  term  means  *  twice  as  high  as  a  quadratic.'  [See 
QiTAORATic]  Amonff  the  older  algebraists  the  fourth 
power  waa  ^so  denotea  by  the  terms  quadraio-quadraium, 
plano-plantim,  maolidum,  Mgnzixttuie  (eorruptum  of  an 
Arabio  word)*  &0.  The  word  HquadraHe  ia  now  vearing 
out  of  use,  vid  it  ii  becaniDg  enstoiiuuy  to  say  *  of  the 
fourt^  degree'  initeacl. 

BIR,  soBoetimos  written  BEER,  the  antient  BIRTHA 
according  to  D'Anville.  a  town  of  Mesopotamia  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  30"  59'  N.  lat  and  38°  7'  15"  E.  long.,  144  miles 
I4.E.  from  Aleppo.  It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  very 
steep  hill  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
here  wider  than  the  Tigris  at  Mosul,  and  may  be  loosely 
said  to  be  at  least  equal  to  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars 
Bridge.  Pooorke  mentions  some  English  gentlemen  who 
found  it  21 4  yai  lis  wide  in  September;  and  says  generally  that 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  across,  and 
that  only  half  that  breadth  is  occupied  when  the  water  is 
low.  More  precisely, the  same  English  gentlemen  measured 
iha  bed,  ana  round  it  630  yards  wide.  This  seems  a  medium 
account:  some  travellers  make  the  breadth  of  the  rivet 
^Ater,  and  some  mneh  less ;  but  it  ia  to  be  oonsideied  that 
m  the  Euphrates  the  volume  and  breadUi  of  the  water  is 
greatly  increased  or  diminished  with  the  season.  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  river  being  here  steep  and  the  western 
flat,  th4  rapidity  of  the  current  is  very  different  on  the  op- 
posite sides,  but  its  general  oourse  here  is  slow.  The  depth 
of  course  varies  with  the  season ;  but  Mr.  Buckingham 
states  that  when  he  was  there,  in  tbe  mionth  of  May,  tt  did 
not  seem  to  exceed  ten  or  twelve  feet.  This  has  long  been 
the  point  where  caravans  and  travellers  from  Aleppo  to 
Orfah,  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  and  Persia  cross  the  Eupiirates, 
^  passage  being  effected  in  large  boats,  about  totXy  feet  m 
ength  by  ten  broad,  not  more  than  two  feet  high  at  the  stem, 
bat  not  less  than  fifteen  at  tbe  prow.  There  was  formerly 
■ome  trade  carried  on  by  the  nver  between  this  place  and 
Bagdad,  but  it  has  long  been  discontinued  by  this  ohanneL 

Bir  is  now  become  a  place  of  considerable  interest,  as 
it  is  the  point  firom  which  it  is  proposed  to  navigate  the 
Euphrates  by  steam.  Captain  Chesney  at  Qrst  thought 
that  Annah  was  the  highest  point  to  which  steamers 
could  attain.  The  water  to  Bir  is  indeed  deep  enough; 
and  it  is  well  known  at  Bagdad,  that  some  years  ago  heavy 
ordnance  from  Constantinople,  destined  for  Bagdad,  was  sent 
down  the  Euphrates  from  Bir  on  kellecks  or  rafts,  which 
when  heavily  laden  draw  more  water  than  an  ordinary 
steamer.  The  obstructions  arise  from  rocks  in  the  river,  as 
ipentioned  by  Tbevenot,  and  now  confirmed  by  Captain 
Chesney*  who  thought  that  to  render  the  river  navigable  to 
Bir,  eiuer  some  of  tbe  rocks  must  be  blasted,  or  some 
means  denaed  to  protect  the  paddles  bom  ooeawmal  con- 
raaaionB  againat  uiem,  which,  in  plaoes  ao  limited,  must  be 
almost  inevitaUfa  when  of  the  ordinary  oonatruction  outside 
tbs  vessd.  The  means  chosen  to  obviate  tiiis  danger  has 
been  a  peculiar  oonstruction  in  the  steam-vessels  ^stined 
for  the  navigation.  The  distance,  by  the  river,  from  Bir  to 
Pasrsh  is,  by  this  officer's  computation,  1143  miles.  Iii 
Mesopotamia  itself  the  river  is  popularly  eonwdered  to  be  of 
the  general  depth  of  two  men. 

There  are  perpendicular  cliffii  within  and  around  the 
town  in  different  directionB.  They  are  composed  of  a  hard 
chalky  stone,  and  have  furnished  the  mat^al  with  which 
tbe  town  ia  built,  Thus  the  bouses  and  the  rocky  slope  on 
which  they  stand  fwesent  to  a  spectator  on  the  opposite  side 
(tf  the  fiver  a  piass  of  ^ring  white  which  greatl^  distresses 
the  eye  wheu  the  sun  shines,  while  the  fine  impa^iable 
powder  is  no  leas  annoying  whni  the  wind  blows.  The  en- 
rirona  are,  however,  very  pleasant.  Niebuhr  considered 
the  town  to  contain  500  houses.  Buckingham,  a  more  re- 
sent visiter,  says  about  400,  and  from  3000  to  4000  mha- 
bitaats ;  but  Cu>tain  Chesney  says  tbe  houses  are  from 
1800  to  2000.  There  are  &ve  mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a 
public  bath,  a  oaravanserw,  a  few  coffee-houses,  and  a  small 
but  iU-sniqdied  basaar.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  from 
the  atoapneas  of  the  site  and  tbe  material  of  the  bnildingi^ 


they  ace  more  than  usually  clean.   Except  on  the  side  ta- 

wards  the  river,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  tteel- 
lent  masonry,  with  towers  at  tbe  angles,  and  pierced  wit^ 
loop-holes  throughout  There  is  an  old  nihied  fortificatioD 
in  the  centre  of  tbe  town  on  a  height  of  the  rock ;  and  all 
along  the  north  end  of  the  town,  where  a  perpendicular  clM 
faces  the  water,  are  the  walls  and  towers  of  an  antient 
castle,  which,  though  a  ruin,  still  presents  an  imposmg  ap- 

Karanne.  Maundrell  and  Pococke  mention  a  carious  col- 
ition  of  arms  contained  in  this  castle,  such  as  were  osed 
before  the  invention  of  gunpowder :  among  these  were  bows, 
arrows,  and  slings.  The  cross-bows  were'ahout  five  feet 
long,  and  nearly  straight.  There  were  many  bundles  of 
long  arrows  with  iron  points,  and  others  to  which  combusti- 
bles were  variously  attached,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  fire 
to  the  building^  of  a  town.  The  slings  seemed  adapted  to 
some  machine,  and  capable  of  throwing  a  stone  ball  me 
foot  in  diameter,  some  of  which  were  seen  in  the  castle. 
Thwo  were  also  large  iron  casques,  and  some  coats  of  mail 
made  of  small  pieces  of  thick  leather  sewed  together.  Many 
have  considered  these  to  be  antient  Roman  weapons,  and  in 
Pococke's  opinion  they  certainly  agree  with  the  descriptions 
of  Ammianus  Marcelfinus  ;  but  as  there  are  Arabic  inscrip- 
tions on  some  of  them,  he  concludes  that  they  are  the  arms 
which  happened  to  be  in  the  castle  when  fire-arms  were 
first  invented.  Niebuhr,  whose  visit  was  subsequent  to 
that  of  Pococke,  takes  no  notice  of  thete  weapons,  and 
Buckingham,  who  heard  different  reports  on  the  subject 
from  the  inhabitants,  was  unable  to  ascertain  fhim  personal 
examination  whether  or  not  they  still  remained  there. 

Bir  belongs  to  the  pashalie  of  OrlUi;  and  the  local  go- 
vernment is  administered  by  an  aga,  who  has  only  a  few 
personal  attendants  and  no  troops. 

The  inhabitants  principally  belong  to  fwo  tribes  of  Turks, 
called  Birk  and  Bashuan,  who  also  extend  five  or  six  hours' 
journey  along  both  banks  of  the  river  downward,  and  are 
described  as  a  quiet  and  harmless  people,  not  likely  to  dis- 
turb the  contemplated  navigation. 

(Pococke's  DMcn'prt'on  of  the  East,  fol.vol.  ii. ;  Niebuhr, 
Beisebeschreibung,  &c.,  Vol.  ii.,  Copenhag.  ed. ;  Thevenot's 
Voyage  au  Lerfant;  Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  Rennell's  Treatise  on  the  Comparaiite  Geog.  ej 
Weston  Asia:  Chesney *s  Report  on  the  Et^thrates.) 

BIRBHOOM  (ViroMumi,  signifying,  in  Sanscrit,  ■  the 
land  of  heroes')  is  a  district  in  tbe  north-western  ntremity 
of  the  province  of  Bengal,  about  24°  N.  lat.,  and  86°  E.  long. 
Birbhoom  is  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  the  district  of  Bogli- 
pore ;  on  tbe  east  by  Rfyshahy ;  on  the  south  by  Burdwan 
and  the  Jungle  Mahals ;  and  on  the  west  by.  Boglipore  and 
the  Jungle  Mahals. 

This  district  is  hilly  and  in  great  part  occupied  by 
jungles:  its  al^a  is  estimated  at  about  7000  square  miles, 
and  its  population  at  700,000  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  in 
the  proportion  of  thirty  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  tatter. 

The  principal  productions  of  the  country  are  sugar,  rice, 
and  silk.  Mines  of  coal  are  now  profitably  workra  for  tbe 
supply  of  Calcutta,  and  for  the  use  of  shipping.  Iron-ore 
ia  ibund  in  strata  mixed  with  clay.  This  ore  contains  a  lai^ 
pnqiortwn  of  metal,  but  the  expense  of  smelting  it  is  ao 
great,  that  it  cannot,  at  least  u  present,  be  brought  into 
competition  in  the  markets  of  India  with  iron  of  English 
production.  Notwithstendine  the  presence  of  ooal,  the  iron 
IS  smelted  by  means  of  wood.  The  forests  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  uie  smelting-works  are  of  great  extent,  ana  so 
rapid  is  the  power  of  re-production  in  that  climate,  that  tbe 
consumption  of  fuel  is  ver^  speedily  compensated. 

Soory,  the  modem  capital  of  tbe  district,  is  in  23°  54'  N 
lat.,  and  87°  32'  E.  long.,  fifty  miles  south-west  from  Moor- 
shed^ad.  This  town  stands  on  high  ground,  and  the 
country  around  it  ia  open  and  undulating.  The  jungles  to 
the  westward  offer  great  facilities  for  depredations  on  the 
part  of  several  petty  chiefs.  Tbe  principal  sufferers  from 
these  marauders  are  Hindu  pilgrims,  who  proceed  in  great 
numbers  to^  the  temple  at  Dec^hur.  Tbe  amount  of  pro- 
perty of  wlueh  these  devotees  are  robbed  is  not  great,  but  is 
nevertheless  important  to  tbem  on  account  of  th^r  poverty. 
These  depredations  are  frequently  accomranied  by  violence, 
and  are  even  followed  by  loss  of  life.  In  1828  there  oc- 
curred within  the  district  of  Birbhoom  ten  cases  of  daooi^, 
two  of  which  were  aggravated  by  the  commission  of  maV- 
der,  and  three  were  attended  with  wounding.  In  the  same 
year  there  occurred  tvo  cases  of  theft  with  murder,  and  one 
with  itonnding ;  tbero  wen  beiiAe».^r  caaea  i>f  win)f« 
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una  Mven  of  honucide,  thlrty-tbree  cases  of  theft  and  rob- 
batywitboiit  peifonal  Ttolenoe,  and  one  case  of  wounding 
'm  an  afiray.  It  was  computed  that  in  the&e  fifty-eight 
fMM  there  vere  S98  mnons  finminaUy  concerned,  of  wtum 
vere  appreheniM  and  faronght  to  trial.  Id  addition  to 
theas  Uhb»  vera  1376  peitoos  appi!9hende.4  taiaor 
offbnces  in  the  lame  year. 

BIRCH  TBXB.  [See  Bktula.] 

BIRCH,  THOMAS,  an  historical  and  hioj^raphical 
writer,  vaa  bprn  in  London,  Nov.  23rd,  1705.  His  parents 
weift  members  of  the  Society  of  Friiends,  and  his  father  car- 
ried on  the  trade  of  %  coffee-mill  maher,  for  whicb  business 
the  son  was  desigptidi  but  the  stroqg  desire  which  he  dis- 
played for  reading  and  study  overruled  this  intention.  On 
the  assurance,  that  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  his  favourite 
pursuits,  he  would  QOt  render  the  change  in  his  mode  of  life 
burdensome  to  his  fatliier,  |ie  was  allowed  to  take  his  own 
course,  and  for  several  yeari  he  acted  as  teacher  in  diiferent 
schools.  At  each  new  engagement  he  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain introduction  into  a  ichod  vbi^  afibrded  him  superior 
opportunities  for  study ;  and  in  all  of  thf»i^~  he  sedulously 
aj^lied  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  ttf^ft$  many  hours 
flnnn  sle^  for  uis  purpose.  His  eflbrts  y^e  not  without 
success,  and  in  his  twen^-JiHu*th  year  being  qualified  to 
take  orders,  be  was  wdaiaed  in  tb»  Established  Church 
without  having  attended  either  of  the  univwiities,  a  drcum- 
itaoce  at  that  time  much  less  ftequent  tiun  at  present  He 
married  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  ordained,  and  lost 
his  wife  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  their  marriage. 

Being  recommended  to  the  notice  of  lord-chancellor 
Hardwicke,  then  attorney-general,  this  individual  never 
lost  sight  of  him,  and  he  owed  to  this  recollection  bis  ad- 
vancement in  the  church.  In  1734  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1752  he  became  one  of  its  se- 
cretaries. In  1753  the  university  of  Aberdeen  conferred 
xtfKta  him  the  distinotion  of  dootdv  in  divinUy ;  and  he  re- 
ceived a  siaflar  honour  in  the  wm  year  tion  Hwnn^ 
Afcbbiahop  of  Cantertaniy.  Dr.  Bireb  was  most  medve  and 
indefatigable  in  his  litenrypnnuits.  Distinguished  by  un- 
wearied industry,  rather  than  by  aoutaness  uid  disnimina^ 
tion,  he  accumuhUed  in  the  course  of  his  lift  a  vtwt  ma^ 
of  materials  of  great  value  to  those  who  possess  a  superior 
nndentanding  without  th9  doctor's  spirit  of  labori^  m- 
Jsarch.  The  first  worit  of  importance  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  '  General  Dictionai^,  Htsterical  «Ad  Cri- 
tical.' It  consisted  of  ten  volumes  m  folio,  and  iojoludftd  a 
new  translation  of  Bayle,  besides  a  vatt  quanti^  of  new 
matter.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1734,  and  the  last 
in  1741.  In  1742  he  published  *  Thurloe's  State  Papers,' 
in  seven  volumes  folio.  He  published  '  Lives  of  Archbishop 
Tlllotson,  and  tlM  Hon.  Rohert  Boyle,*  in  a  separate  form, 
and  edited  new  editions  of  their  works ;  also  a  new  edUion 
of  Milton's  Prose  Works,  and  the  HisceUaneoos  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Ralei^.  In  1744  heoommencedaseriesofhio- 
graphi«»l  memoirs  at  illustrious  pwsons  of  Great  Britain, 
for  a  work  published  in  folio  by  Mr.  How1»aken  and  Mr. 
Vertue,  two  artiste.  Bach  memoir  was  aooompanied  by  on 
engraving  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  relatea.  The  work 
was  published  in  numbers ;  the  first  volume  was  completed  in 
1747.and^seoondin  1752.  In  t^  list  ofhis  historical  works 
are,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  share  which  Kin^  Charies  I.  had 
in  the  transactions  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan ;  *  A  View  of  the 
Negotiations  between  the  Courts  of  &i^land,  France,  and 
Brussels,  from  1592  to  1617,  from  original  documents.' 
The  same  volume  contained  a  *  Relation  of  the  State  of 
France,  with  the  chtu^cter  of  Senry  IV.'  In  1753  he  pub- 
tisbed  '  Memoirs  ^  the  Reign  of  Queen  Bliiabetti,  jrom 
1S81  to  her  death.*  In  1760,  »  'life  of  Henry  Prinoe  of 
Wales,  eldest  son  of  King  James  L'  His  last  hiograpluoal 
work  was  *  Letters,  Spee^es,  Chaises,  and  Advicea  of  Lwd 
Chancellor  Bacon.*  A  Sermon  which  was  preaohed  before 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  1749,  appears  to  be  the  only 
discourses  of  his  which  has  been  printed.  Besides  his 
multifarious  labours  for  the  ^ess,  he  transcribed  a  great 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Lambeth  library.  He  also 
mointained  an  extensive  eonespondence.  His  biographer 
remarks,  that  Dr.  Birch's  habit  of  early  rising  alone  en- 
abled him  to  get  through  so  much  work.  He  found  time 
in  addition  for  tbe  enjoyments  of  society.  Dr.  Birch  was 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  between  Ijondon  and  Hamp- 
Btead,  Jan.  9th.  1766.  He  bet^neathed  bis  library  and  MSS. 
to  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  property,  amounting  only  to  about  5002.,  be 


I  (eft  to  be  invested  in  Government  Securities,  the  interest  1| 
be  applied  in  indeasing  the  stipends  of  the  three  assistai^t 
librarians  at  the  British  Museum. 
BIRD  CHERRY,  oi>e  of  our  native  vild  fruity.  [See 

ClRASUS.] 

BIRD-XJME,  a  glutinous  vegetable  product,  obtained 

Erincipal^  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  holly,  or  from  the 
ernes  of^  the  misletoe.  but  also  from  other  plants.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  hdly  bark  by  bruisine.  knw  hoiliDg  ip 
watnr,  and  fermentaticm ;  the  mass  is  again  boiled  in  water, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  consistence.  In  ^iflerent  ooun 
tries  various  processes  are  employed.  ' 

According  to  M.  Bouillon  Lagran^  (AtmcU.  de  Ckim. 
56-24)  the  bird-lime  of  commerce  is  generally  impure. 
When  properly  prepared  from  tbe  holly  it  is  of  a  greenish 
oolour ;  its  smeU  resembles  that  of  linseed  oil ;  its  taste  is 
bitter-  it  is  adhesive,  tenacious,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
into  threads.  When  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  thin 
layers  it  becomes  brown,  is  no  longer  viscid,  and  mav  be 
reduced  to  powder ;  when  moistenw  with  water  its  gluti? 
nous  property  is  not  restored. 

Water  does  not  dissolve  hirdrlime,  hut  sepafbtu  from  it 
some  mudlage  and  estraetive  matter,  and  a  little  acetic 
acid.  The  alkalis  dissolve  it,  uid  so  doe^  sulphuric  iMfaer 
very  pwfectly.  Dilute  acids  soften  it,  and  dissolve  a  por- 
tion ;  concentrated  snlphurie  acid  hladkens  and  carbonizes, 
while  nitric  acid  renders  it  yellow,  convertinf  a  part  of  it 
into  oxalic  and  malic  acids,  and  separates  ream  and  wajc ; 
chlorine  bleaches  and  hardens  it;  aloobol  diuolves  some 
reain  and  acetio  acid. 

When  heated,  bird-lime  mells,  swells,  t^kes  fire,  and 
burns  rapidly,  but  without  giving  any  smell  similar  to  that 
of  burning  gluten  or  animal  matter. 

Bird-lime  differs  fiom  gluten  in  ctAtaifiiDg  free  atelic 
acid,  in  yielding  mucilage  and  extractive  matter,  in  the 
great  quantity  of  resin  which  nitric  acid  sepuates  from  it, 
and  in  its  solubility  in  aether,  and  not  containing  vegato- 
animal  matter. 

M.  Henry  iJomwU  de  Phamade,  vol.  x.  p.  ZZl)  bas  par- 
ticularly examined  tbe  Inrd-Ume  yielded  by  the  berries  of 
the  misletoe,  which  differs  in  some  respects  from  that  of 
tbe  holly.  It  consists  of  the  peculiar  glutinous  matter, 
much  wax,  and  ^um ;  chlorophylle,  with  sidts  of  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia,  and  also  oxide  of  iron.   It  is  indeed 

Srobable  that  no  two  [danta  yield  precisely  the  same  pro 
ucts.  It  is  stated  that  before  use  turd-Umo  is  miud  vitii 
a  considerable  quantity  of  oil. 

BIRD  OF  PARADISE  (loology).  With  no  femuy  of 
birds  has  fiction  been  more  busy  .than  with  the  Birds 
Paradise.  From  one  fabulist  to  another  came  the  tradition 
(losing  nothing,  as  is  usual  with  traditions,  in  its  descMit), 
that  Uese  *  gay  creatures  of  the  element'  passed  their  whole 
existence  in  sailing  in  the  air.  where  all  the  functions  of 
life  were  carried  oa,  even  to  tbe  productiim  of  their  eg^s 
and  young.  The  dew  and  the  v^wurs  were  sai4  to  be  meut 
only  food,  nor  were  they  ever  supposed  to  touch  the  earth 
till  the  moment  of  their  death,  never  taking  rest  except  by 
suspending  themselves  {torn  the  branches  of  trees  by  the 
shaAs  of  the  two  elongated  feathers  which  form  a  charac- 
teristic of  this  beautifiil  r«ae.  The  appellations  of  LvM- 
vogel,  Parad^ss-vogH,  Patsaro*  d$  Sol,  Birds  of  PtmuSse, 
and  Gods  Birds  (to  say  nothing  of  Phcenix,  a  name  which 
was  applied  to  one  of  tl^em).  kept  up  the  delusion  that 
originated  in  the  craft  of  the  inhabita.nts  of  the  eastern 
countries  where  they  are  found;  for  the  natives  scarcely 
ever  produced  a  Ain  in  farmer  times  from  which  tiiey  had 
not  carefully  extirpated  the  feet  Nor  was  it  only  the  ex- 
treme elegance  and  richness  of  their  feathers  that  caused 
fliese  birw  to  be  sought  «s  the  plume  for  the  turbans  of 
oientel  ehie& ;  for  ^  who  voip  that  plume,  relying  im- 
phcitly  on  the  rmnanUo  aocounts  of  the  life  and  habits  of 
the  bird,  and  impressed  with  its  sacred  names,  believed 
that  he  bore  a  clunned  life,  and  that  he  ^ould  be  invul- 
nerable even  where  the  fight  raged  most  Airiously. 

In  vain  did  honest  Tigafetta,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  tbe  first  who  introduced  these  birds  to  the  notice  of 
Europeans,  represent  them  as  bmng  furnished  with  legs ; 
in  vain  was  the  same  truth  attested  by  Man^rave,  John  de 
Laet,  Clusius.  Wormiui,  and  Bontius  (tbe  last  of  whom 
observes  on  their  crooked  claws,  and  even  asserts  that  they 
devour  little  birds,  such  as  greenflndies),  and  referred  to 
Hernandez. — a  foiry  tale  was  not  to  be  so  put  down.  Al- 

drovandus  himself  was  deceived  by  the  btnu.biwKtoomr 
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in  the  mutiltted  state  tbove  described,  and  joined  in  the 
cry  against  poor  Pigafetta,  charging  him  with  falsehood. 
Joniton,  in  16S7,  writes  thus  oraculany  of  the  birds  of  Pa- 
tadise.  *  It  is  peculiar  to  them  all  to  be  without  feet 
(although  Aristotle  asserts  that  no  bird  is  without  feet,  and 
Pigafetta  assigns  to  them  feet  a  hand  breadth  in  length);' 
and  this  he  declares  after  Clustus  had  refuted  the  ahsurdi^ 
and  had  stated  that  they  had  been  brought  to  Holland 
(where  Jonston's  book  was  printed)  with  their  feet  on ;  and 
aAar  the  publication  of  Tradescanl's  catalogue,  wherein  are 
mentioned  among  the  '  whole  birds'  of  his  museum  *  birds 
of  Paradise^  or  Hanucodiata,  whereof  divers  sorts,  some 
with*  some  without  leggs.'  And  yet  this  same  Jonston  has 
no  merer  on  that  part  of  the  fable  which  asserts  that  they 
live  on  dew,  are  perpetually  flying,  and  that  their  ^gs  are 
hatched  in  a  natural  cavity  on  the  back  of  the  male.  '  Of 
B  Tenty,'  says  the  sage,  '  they  must  necessarily  require  rest, 
and  are  with  ease  suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees  by  : 
those  threads  in  their  tails. 

Willughby  and  Ray  treat  these  nonsensical  stories  as 
tney  deserve,  and  as  was  to  be  expected  from  their  reputa- 
tion as  observers. 

The  high  value  set  upon  these  birds  awakened  the  cupidity 
and  the  fraud  of  the  Chinese,  who  made  up  from  parrots, 
parakeets,  and  others,  artificial  birds  of  Paradise,  so  clum- 
sily, however,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  Seba,  whe 
figures  three  of  them  in  the  fiOth  plate  of  his  first  volume. 
«ould  have  been  taken  in  by  the  manifest  imposition ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  his  suspicion  was 
even  excited;  and  this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he 
figures  two  of  the  real  species  ({date  38  and  plate  63)  with 
sufficient  accuracv. 

linnnus.  who  nas  commemorated  the  fable  of  the  want 
of  feet  in  these  birds  by  bestowing  upon  the  species  most 
<xt0nsively  known  the  name  of  *  apoda,'  because,  as  he  ob- 
serves, '  the  older  naturalists  called  it  footless,'  says  that  the 
food  of  this  species  consists  of  the  largest  buttertties. 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natyree  Linnnus 
gives  but  two  species  of  the  birds  of  Paradise,  to  which  he 
appHes  the  generic  name,  Paradiiea.  These  two  species 
are  Paraditea  apoda  and  Paraduea  regia.  In  Gmelin's 
edition  the  number  of  species  is  increased  to  eight,  but  one 
of  them  is  the  Paradise-Grakle. 

Ornithologists  seem  to  agree  in  placing  these  birds  either 
among  the  crows  (Corvidie)  or  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  this,  from  the  form  of  their  beak  and  legs  and 
from  their  habits  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude,  ^ 
pears  to  be  their  i«oper  place. 

Vieillot  has  divided  the  Unnean  genus  Paraditea  int« 
the  fbllowing  genera  • — 

1.  Parotia. 

Beak  famished  with  short  feathers  to  just  beyond  the 
middle,  slender,  compressed  laterally,  notched  and  curved 
at  the  tip ;  hypochouarial  plumes  long,  broad,  and  loose. 

Of  this  genus,  Parotia  textetaeea.  Paraditea  aurea  of 
Omelin,  Paraduea  sexaetacea  of  Latham,  the  ^jUet  of 
Buffon.  is  an  example.   The  figure  represents  a  male. 
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2.  LOPROHIIVA. 

Beak  furnished  with  elongated  feathers  to  jtist  htjoai 
the  middle,  narrow  above,  slender,  straight,  notched  aad 
bent  at  the  tip ;  feathers  of  the  nedt  long  and  disposed  in 
a  wing-ferm.  Of  this  genus,  LopMaina  nperba,  Paraditm 
tuperba  of  Latham,  Le  mperbe^  Bnffim.  is  an  example. 


[Lopborink  npFrlM.] 
3.  CiNCINNDRUS. 

Beak  furnished  at  the  base  with  small  feathers  direoled 
forwards,  slender,  convex  above,  a  little  compressed  at  the 
sides,  finely  jagged  and  bent  tovrards  the  tip ;  hypoebon- 
drial  feathers  broad,  elongated,  and  truncated. 

Of  this  genus,  Cineirmurtu  regius.  Paraduea  regia  of 
Linnvus,  King-bird  of  Paradite  of  Petiver,  who  has  this 
note, — '  brought  (torn  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  rarely  to  be 
seen  here  but  in  the  cabinets  of  the  most  curious,  as  with 
Dr.  Sloan,  and  in  the  repository  of  the  Royal  Society/  and 
^Le  Manueode  of  BuSbn. — is  given  as  an  example :  the  ftgure 
represents  a  male. 


[Cinelnnanu  ragtm.^ 
4.  Sawalia. 

Beak  robust,  convex  above,  furnished  at  die  base  wllh 
velvet  feathers,  straight,  compressed  laterally, Jagged  lownids 
the  tip ;  hypochondrial  feathers,  very  long,  flexible,  deeom. 
posed,  or  cervical  plumes  moderate  and  aiiS.  Of  this  than 
are  two  sections,  the  type  being  Paraditea  magmjhm  of 
Latham,  Le  mofni/tqus  of  BuS'on. 
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[Pkndlicm  magniaeiL.  J 

But  perhaps  the  most  ele^nt  of  all  these  birds  it  that 
vhieh  is  best  known  and  most  often  seen,  the  Great  Eme- 
i»H,  Le  grand  emeraude  of  the  French,  Paradisea  apoda 
of  LinnBus. 


IFuadiMft  apoda,  mu.] 

The  enti,  which  are  taken  from  Levaillant,  may  convey 
wme  very  fkint  idea  of  the  forms  of  these  birdu,  whose 
beauty  beggars  all  description.  Even  the  magnificent 
works  of  Levaillant  and  Vieillot,  splendid  as  they  are,  can- 
Dot  repreient  the  vivid  and  changing  tints  of  the  originals, 
thougn  the  former  had  the  advantage  of  the  pencil  of 
Buxaband.  whose  drawings  have  all  the  life  and  truth  of 
IDrtraits.  To  these  works,  and  such  as  these,  and  to  our 
wittiinii,  tliose  who  wish  to  have  a  distioct  notion  of  what 


nature  can  produce  in  form  and  brilliancy  of  plumage,  must 
repair.  With  the  aid  of  those  authors  who  have  attempted 
a  description  in  words,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
reader  how  the  species  here  figured  are  clad.  They  are  all 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea. 

Parotia  $extetacea,  velvety-black. — Front  and  part  of 
the  top  of  the  head  fumiAhed  with  small,  fine,  and  stiff 
feathers,  black  and  white,  so  as  to  form  a  greyish  tuft  or 
crest;  each  side  of  the  head  ornamented  with  three  long 
black  shafts  or  threads  terminated  by  a  black  oval ;  feathers 
of  the  nape  changeable  golden  green ;  flanks  furnished  with 
block,  loosely -constructed  feathers,  which  cover  the  wings 
and  hide  the  tail  feathers  when  the  bird  is  in  a  state  of  re- 
pose, but  are  raised  obliquely  when  it  is  in  the  least  agitated ; 
feathers  of  the  throat  large,  scale-shaped,  black  in  the 
centre,  and  bordered  with  iridescent  green  and  gold;  tail- 
feathers  velvety  with  some  long  and  floating  fea£er-flbres ; 
beak  and  feet  black ;  length  ten  to  eleven  inches. 

Lophorina  tuperba. — Velvet  black,  iridescent  with  green 
and  violet ;  front  adorned  with  two  little  tufts  of  a  sooty 
black ;  shoulders  covered  with  long  feathers,  which,  rising 
upon  the  back  and  inclining  backwurds,  clotiie  the  bird  wiib 
a  kind  of  mantle  which  partially  covers  the  wings ;  nape 
and  lower  part  of  the  breast  briUiant  changeable  golden 
green;  throat  black,  shot  with  ruddy  copper-colour;  the 
lower  feathers  longer  than  the  others,  extending  on  each 
side  over  the  front  of  the  neck  and  breast,  and  forming  a 
scaly  cuirass  brilliant  with  a  reflection  almost  metallic :  ab- 
domen, beak,  and  feet  blackj  length  eight  inches  and  three- 
quarters  :  one  of  the  most  rare,  if  not  the  most  rare. 

Cindnnuru*  regiui. — Upper  parts  ruby-red ;  front  and 
part  of  the  head  of  a  beautiful  velvet-orange;  a  small 
black  patch  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye ;  chin  of  a 
brilhaot  yellow,  becoming  deeper  on  the  throat,  which  is 
terminated  by  a  transverse  stripe  of  brown  and  a  broad 
belt  of  metallic  green ;  lower  parts  white-grey  sometimes 
mingled  with  green ;  flanks  with  broad  grey  plumes,  tra- 
versed by  two  lines,  one  whitish,  the  other  ruddy,  termi- 
nating in  a  brilliant  emerald-green;  lower  wing-coverts 
yellow ;  tafl-feathers  of  a  red-biown,  the  two  intermediate 
feathers  having  their  places  occupied  by  two  long,  naked, 
red  shafts,  whose  feather-fibres  are  rolled  up  at  the  extre- 
mity so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  battledore  (palette)  pierced  al 
the  centre,  of  a  brilliant  brewniA-green ;  beak  azure  blue ; 
feet  leaden  grey ;  length  from  the  end  of  the  beak  to  th« 
tip  of  the  tail  five  inches  and  a  half. 

Lesson  describes  the  female  as  being  reddish-brown 
above,  reddish-yellow  below,  striped  with  brown  ;  tail  recti- 
linear. 

Paraduea  magmfica. — Body  above  of  a  brilliant  brown ; 
base  of  the  beak  and  front  covered  with  short  and  thick 
feathers  of  a  reddish-brown ;  top  of  the  head  and  hinder 
part  of  it  of  an  emerald-green ;  b  double  bundle  of  loajt 
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blithers  cut  square  ingert«d  upon  the  neck  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  bat^ ;  the  first  composed  of  nanow.  rtised,  red- 
dish feathen  qmitad  with  black  towards  the  extremity ; 
tlifl  Mcxtnd  of  longn  feathers  lying  upon  the  back  of  a 
straw-yellow,  deeper  towards  the  end ;  great  wing-coverts 
of  a  briUtant  carmelite  colour ;  \  jtUU  yeUow,  lanmn  in- 
teriorly ;  tsil-feathers  brown ;  throat  and  breast  mingled 
green  and  blue ;  sides  of  the  breast  brown-green ;  abdomen 
greenish -blue;  beak  yellow bordsmd with  black;  feetyel- 
fowish-brown ;  two  shwU  turned  tureularly  and  terminating 
in  a  point,  taking  thdjr  origin  on  each  side  of  the  rump, 
extend  to  nearly  a  foot  beyraid  the  tail ;  length  from  the 
end  of  tiu  beak  to  the  extisnuty  of  the  tail-feathers  {rec- 
tricet}  six  inches  and  a  half. 

Paraditea  apoda.—^odf  above,  breast,  and  abdomen, 
raarroon-brovn ;  front  covered  wt^  close-set  feathers  at  a 
vekety-hlack,  ibot  with  emerald-grera ;  top  of  the  head 
and  apper  part  of  the  neck,  eitron-yellow ;  upper  part  of  the 
throat,  golaen-green ;  front  of  the  neojE,  vioIet'Orown ;  flanks 
ad(»iied  wUh  bundles  al  vei?  long  {dumes,  with  loose  bar- 
bules  of  a  yellowish  white,  sugtitly  spotted  towards  the  ex- 
tremity with  purpled  red :  these  plumes  extend  far  beyond 
the  tail-feathers.  Tyo  loo^  hornjr  and  downy  shafts,  fur- 
nished with  stiff  hairs,  tenunated  in  a  point  and  elongated, 
take  their  rise  on  ewA  side  of  the  rump,  and  extend  some- 
what circularlv  to  a  length  of  nearly  two  feet.  Beak,  horn- 
colour  ;  feet,  lead-colour ;  length  from  the  end  of  the  beak 
to  the  extremity  of  the  tail-feathers  {rectrieet),  thirteen 
inches. 

Female. — Front  and  fore-part  of  the  neck  of  a  deep  mar- 
roon-browD;  head,  neck,  and  back,  reddish-yellow ;  wings 
and  tail  of  a  deep  and  brilliant  marroon  colour ;  belly  and 
breast,  while ;  no  floating  plumes. 

This  spedes,  which  is  not  so  common  as  the  little  ome- 
rald  (PanuUsea  Papuentitf  Latham),  inhabits  the  islands  of 
Arou,  Tidor,  and  Wagiou,  as  well  as  New  Guinea. 

We  owe  the  most  modern  account  of  these  birds  in  a  state 
of  nature  to  M.  Lesson,  who,  though  he  deeply  laments  his 
short  stay  at  New  Guinea  (only  thirteen  days),  appears  to 
have  made  the  best  use  of  his  time. 

*  The  birds  of  Paradise,*  says  M-  Lesson, '  or  at  least  the 
emerald  {Paraditea  apoda.  Lion.),  the  only  species  concern- 
ing which  we  possess  authentic  inteUigence,  live  in  troops 
in  the  vast  forests  of  the  country  of  the  Papuans,  a  group  of 
islands  situated  under  the  equator,  and  which  is  composed 
of  the  isltmds  Arou,  Wagiou,  and  the  great  island  called 
New  Guinea.  Tliey  are  oirds  of  passage,  changing  their 
quarters  according  to  the  monsoons.  The  females  congre- 
^te  in  troops,  assemble  upon  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  in 
the  forests,  and  all  together  to  call  the  males.  These 
last  are  always  alone  m  the  midst  of  some  fifteen  females, 
which  compose  their  seraglio,  after  the  manner  of  the  galli- 
naceous birds.' 

M.  Lesson  then  gives  the  following  extract  IVom  his  jour- 
nal, written  on  the  spot.  After  observing  that  the  birds  of 
Paradise,  with  the  exce]ption  of  two  species,  were  brought  to 
the  corvette,  La  CoquiUe,  by  the  Papuans,  and  that  the 
quantity  afforded  reason  for  supposing  that  these  birds,  so 
esteemed  in  Europe,  were  sinigmarily  multiplied  in  those 
countries,  he  thus  continues : — 

'  The  manuoode*  presented  itself  twice  in  onr  shooting 
excursions,  and  we  killed  the  male  and  female.  This  spe- 
cies woald  seem  to  be  monogamous,  or  perhaps  it  is  only 
separated  into  pairs  at  the  period  of  laying.  In  the  woods, 
this  bird  has  no  brilliancy ;  its  fine-coloured  plumage  is  not 
discovered,  and  the  tints  of  the  female  are  dull.  It  loves  to 
take  its  station  on  the  teak-trees  iArbre*  de  teck\  whose 
ample  ibliage  shelters  it.  and  whose  small  Qruit  forms  its 
nourishment.  Its  irides  are  brown,  and  the  feet  are  of  a 
delicate  azure.   The  Papuans  call  it  "  saya.** 

*  Soon  after  our  arrival  on  this  land  of  promise  (New 
Guinea)  for  the  naturalist,  I  was  on  a  shooting  excursion. 
Scarcely  had  I  walked  some  hundred  paces  in  those  anticnt 
forests,  the  daughters  of  time,  whose  sombre  depth  was  per- 
haps the  most  magoifiouit  ai^  statdy  ught  that  I  had  ever 
seen,  when  a  bird  of  j^radise  struck  my  Tiew:  itflewgtace- 
miy  and  hi  nndalations ;  the  ftathen  of  its  sides  f6rmed 
an  el^;ant  and  aerial  plume,  which,  without  exaggeration, 
bore  no  remote  resemblance  to  a  brilliant  meteor.  Sur- 
prised, astounded,  enjoying  an  inexpressible  gratification.  I 


•  dimcimmv  rwouw.  Viadot.  jtauM^mtina,  ot  a  ,  
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devoured  this  splendid  Urd  with  my  eyes ;  but  my  emottoB 
was  so  great  that  I  ibi^t  to  shoot  at  it,  and  did  not  leetdlfet 
that  I  had  a  gun  in  my  band  till  it  was  br  away. 

*  One  can  seareely  nave  a  just  idea  of  the  Paradiie-ludi 
f^om  the  skins  which  the  Papuans  sell  to  the  Valan,  sod 
which  come  to  us  in  Europe.  These  peopls  formsfb  ouuted 
the  birds  to  deoaiate  the  turbans  of  tnetr  chiefs.  They  call 
them  mambS/or«  in  their  tongue,  and  kill  them  iaria^  tbe 
night  by  climbing  the  trees  where  they  perch,  sod  shootiiig 
them  with  arrows  made  for  the  purpose,  and  v^ry  short, 
which  they  make  with  the  stem  (roc&tc)  of  the  Learei  of  s 
palm  ilatanier}.  The  campongs  or  villages  of  Hoffis  sul 
of  EmberbakAne  are  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  birii 
which  they  prepare,  and  all  the  art  of  tfaenr  inhsbitsnti  ii 
directed  to  taking  off  the  feet,  skinning,  thnistiDg  s  little 
stick  through  the  body  and  drying  it  in  the  smoke.  StiDe 
more  adroiC  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Chinese  merdisiiti, 
dry  them  with  the  feet  on.  The  price  of  a  bird  of  Fusdiia 
among  the  Papuans  of  the  coast  is  a  piastre  at  least  We 
killed,  during  our  stay  at  New  Guinea,  a  score  of  ihrae 
birds,  which  I  prepaved  for  the  most  part  

*  The  emerald,  when  alive,  is  of  the  sixe  of  a  common  ja; , 
its  beak  and  its  feet  are  bluish ;  the  irides  are  of  a  brilliant 
yellow ;  its  motions  are  lively  and  agile ;  and.  in  general,  it 
never  perches  except  upon  the  summit  of  the  most  lofif 
trees.  When  it  descends,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  eating  die 
fruits  of  tbe  lesser  trees,  or  when  the  sun  in  full  power  oxn- 
pels  it  to  seek  the  shade.  It  has  a  fancy  for  certain  trees, 
and  makes  the  neighibourhood  re-echo  with  its  piwciog 
voice.  The  cry  became  iatal,  because  it  indicated  to  ui  ibe 
movements  of  the  bird.  We  were  on  the  watch  fix  it,  sod 
it  was  thus  that  we  came  to  kill  these  birds ;  fix  when  s 
male  bird  of  Paradise  has  perehed,  and  hears  a  rustling  ic 
the  silence  of  tbe  forest,  he  is  sileut,  and  does  not  mm. 
His  call  is  voike,  voike,  voike,  voiko,  strongly  sitieulatei 
Tbe  cry  of  the  female  is  the  same,  but  she  raises  it  niHk 
more  feebly.  The  latter,  derived  al  the  brilliant  plomage 
of  ihe  male,  is  elftd  in  sombre  attiie.  We  met  with  theo. 
assembled  in  scores,  on  every  tree,  vb^  the  males,  alwaji 
solitary,  appeared  but  rarely. 

*  It  is  at  the*  rising  aud  setting  of  the  sua  that  &e  biid  of 
Paradise  goes  to  seek  its  food. '  In  the  middle  of  the  >t 
remains  hidden  under  the  am[^  folisM  of  ttw  Ics^-tiee 
and  comes  not  forth.  Se  seems  to  if&aa  tbf  scoD^uDgn;* 
of  the  sun,  and  to  he  unwiUing  to  euose  himself  to  Um 
attacks  of  a  rival  

*  In  order  to  shoot  birds  of  Para4iw.  mvdleis  wbo  wit 
New  GuinM  should  remember  that  it  i$  neecswT  to  Ip*^ 
the  ship  early  in  the  morning,  to  arrive  at  tbe  JbotofatMk- 
tree  or  fig- tree,  which  these  birds  frequent  for  the  sake  of 
their  fruit— (our  stay  was  fr^m  tt^  Soth  of  Ju^  to  Ibe  9tli 
of  Aiigust)— before  half-past  Ibar,  and  to  rmam  motioiileM 
till  some  of  the  males,  urged  by  hunger,  light  iqw  tbe 
brant^es  within  range.  It  U  indispensal^  requisite  to  ban 
a  gun  wliich  will  carry  very  far  with  effect,  and  that  tbe 
grains  of  ^ot  should  be  large ;  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  kiU 
an  emerald  outright,  and  if  he  be  mly  wounded  it  it  ve^ 
seldom  that  he  is  ncA  lost  in  thic^ts  so  dense  that  tberc  ii 
no  finding  the  way  without  a  compass. 

*  The  hitie  emuald.  Paradise-bird,  feeds,  without  dooU, 
on  many  substances,  in  a  state  of  Uber^.  I  can  affirm  tlitf 
it  lives  on  the  seeds  tii  the  teak-tiee,  and  «  a  fruit  eifl« 
amihou,  of  a  rosy  white,  insqiid  and  mncOaginoos,  of  t» 
sin  of  a  smalll&iEopean  fig,  and  whidihakc^tottneti 
the  eenus  fieut.^ 

M.  Lesson  then  goes  on  to  state  that  he  saw  two  biid>  |" 
Paradise  whic^  had  been  ke^t  in  a  oage  for  more  than  sx 
months  by  the  principal  Chmese  merehant  at  Amboju- 
They  were  always  in  motion,  and  were  fed  with  boiled  rice, 
but  they  had  a  special  fondness  for  cock- roaches  {bkita). 

Bennett,  in  bis  '  Wanderings,'  gives  the  following  SGcount 
of  a  bird  of  Paradise  {Paraduea  apoda)  which  he  ^^J! 
Mr.  Beale's  aviary  at  Macao,  where  it  had  been  oooflneo 
nine  years,  exhibiting  no  appearance  of  age  — 

*  This  elegant  creature  has  a  lu:ht,  ^yfttl,  and  P*^^ 
manner,  wiut  an  arch  and  impucrent  low,*  dsnew 
when  a  visiter  apivoadms  the  cage,  and  seems  ddightM  v 
being  madean  otgeet  of  admiranoa;  its  notes  ne  TSiy  F** 
cuHar,  resembling  the  cawing  of  tiis  raven,  bat  iu  tosei  m 
bv  fiu-  more  varied.  During  fcur  months  of  the  year,  <W 
May  to  August,  it  moults.  It  washes  itsdf  regiueriy  twfee 
daily,  and,  after  having  perfiwmed  tts  albatioos, thnnn 
delicate  ftathen  up  luwi^  orcr^  faaad.  tte  <pw  rf  *^ 
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ftcthen  have  a  peeuliat  structure,  no  ai  to  enable  the  bird 
ta  efiect  this  otgect.  Ita  food  during  confinement  is  boiled 
noB,  mixed  up  with  soft  egg.  together  with  plantains,  and 
living  insectB  of  the  paw^opper  tribe ;  these  inseeta  when 
thrown  to  him,  the  bud  cmlnTea  to  eatch  in  its  beak  with 
great  celerit; ;  it  win  eat  insects  in  a  living  state,  but  will 
not  touch  them  when  dead. 

*  I  observed  the  bird,  previoosW  to  eating  a  grasaoop^r 
given  liim  in  an  entire  or  unmutUated  state,  place  the  in- 
sect upon  the  perch,  keep  it  firmly  fixed  with  the  claws,  and 
divesting  it  of  the  legs,  wings,  &c.,  devour  it.  with  the  head' 
always  ^aced  first.  The  servant  who  attends  upon  him  to 
elean  the  ca^e,  give  him  food,  &c.,  strips  off  the  legs,  wings. 
&c.,  of  the  insects  when  alive,  ^ving  them  to  the  bird  as 
fiut  as  he  can  devour  them.  It  rarely  alights  upon  the 
ground,  and  so  proud  is  the  creature  of  its  elegaut  dress,  that 
It  never  permits  a  soil  to  remain  upon  it.  and  it  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  spreading  out  its  wings  and  fbath^  and 
regarding  its  splendid  self  in  every  direetioD,  to  observe 
whether  the  whole  of  its  plumage  is  in  an  unsullied  condi- 
tion. It  does  not  suffer  nrom  the  cold  weather  during  the 
winter  season  at  Macao,  though  exposing  the  elegant  bird 
to  the  bleak  northerly  wind  is  always  very  particularly 
avoided.  Mr.  Beale  is  very  desirous  of  procuring  a  living 
jenia]e»  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bned  them  in  his 
aviary. 

*  The  sounds  uttered  by  this  bird  are  very  peculiar ;  that 
which  appears  to  be  a  note  of  congratulation  resembles 
somewhat  the  cawing  of  a  raven,  but  changes  to  a  varied 
scale  of  musical  scra^itious,  as  he.  At,  ho,  haw,  repeated  ra- 
pidly and  frequently,  as  uveTy  and  playfully  be  hops  round 
and  along  his  perch,  descending  to  the  second  perch  to  be 
admired,  and  congratulate  the  stranger  who  has  made  a 
visit  to  inspect  him ;  he  frequently  raises  his  vojce,  sending 
fiuth  notes  of  such  power  as  to  he  heard  at  a  long  distancCf 
and  as  it  could  scarcely  he  suppoied  so  delicate  a  lurd  could 
utter ;  these  notes  are,  t8AocA,teAocft,»Aoeft,  wAocA,  uttered 
in  a  barking  tone,  the  last  being  given  in  a  low  tone  as  a 
conclusion. 

'  A  drawing  of  the  bird  of  the  natural  size  was  made  by  a 
Chinese  artist.  The  bird  advanced  stedfa^y  towards  the 
picture^  uttering  at  the  same  time  its  cawing  congratulatory 
notes  ;  it  did  not  appear  excited  by  rage,  but  pecxed  gently 
at  the  representation,  jumping  about  the  perch,  knocking 
its  mandibles  bother  with  a  clattering  noise,  and  cleaning 
them  a^^ainst  the  perch,  as  if  welcoming  the  arrival  of  a 
companion.  After  the  trial  of  the  picture  a  looking-glass 
was  brought,  to  see  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
bird,  and  the  result  was  nearly  the  same ;  he  regarded  the 
reflection  of  himself  most  stedfostly  in  the  rairror.  never 
quitting  it  during  the  time  it  remained  before  him.  When 
tne  glass  was  removed  to  Uie  lower  from  the  upper  perch  he 
instantly  followed,  hut  would  not  descend  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cage  when  it  was  placed  so  low  

*  One  of  the  best  opportunities  of  iieeing  this  splendid 
bird  in  all  its  beauty  of  action,  as  well  as  display  of  plumage, 
is  early  in  the  morning,  when  he  makes  his  touet ;  the 
beautiful  sub-atar  plumage  is  then  thrown  out.  and  cleaned 
from  any  spot  that  may  sully  its  buri^  by  being  passed 
gently  through  the  ixXl ;  the  short  chocolate-coloured  wings 
•re  extended  to  the  utmost,  and  he  keeps  them  in  a  steady, 
flapping  motion,  as  if  in  imitation  of  tneir  use  in  flight,  at 
the  same  time  raising  up  the  delicate,  long  feathers  over 
the  back,  which  are  spread  in  a  chaste  and  degant  manner, 
floating  like  films  in  the  ambient  air.  

■  I  never  yet  beheld  a  s«l  on  its  ftatbers.  After  expand- 
ing the  wings,  it  ironld  bring  them  tcwether  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  heu,  tfani  bending  it  graceftilly  it  would  inspect 
the  state  of  its  plumage  underneath.  Thu  action  it  repeats 
in 'quick  succession,  uttering  at  the  lime  its  croaking  notes ; 
it  vun  pecks  and  deuis  its  plumage  in  every  part  within 
Teaeii,  and  throwing  out  the  elegant  and  delicate  tuft  of 
ftaibem  underneath  the  wings,  seemingly  with  much  care, 
and  with  not  a  little  pride,  they  are  cleaned  in  succession,  if 
leqoired,  by  throwing  them  abroad,  elevating  them,  and 
pasmng  them  in  succession  through  the  bill.  Then  turning 
its  back  to  the  spectator,  the  actions  above-mentioned  are 
tepeaied,  but  not  in  so  careful  a  msnner ;  elevating  its  tail 
and  long  shaft  feathers,  it  raises  the  delicate  plumage  of  a 
umilar  character  to  the  snb-alsr,  forming  a  beautiful  dorsal 
(SMt,  and,  Ihrcwing  its  feathers  up  with  much  grace,  appears 
aa  pnmd  as  a  lady  dressed  in  net  full  ball-dress.  Having 
completed  the  tnlet,  be  utters  the  usual  eawing  notes,  ^t 


the  same  time  looking  archly  at  the  speetatora,  as  if  reidf 
to  receive  all  the  admiration  that  it  oonuders  its  degaot 
form  and  display  of  plumage  demands ;  it  tiien  takes  exer- 
cise by  hopping,  in  a  rapid  but  graceful  manner,  from  one 
end  of  the  upper  perch  to  the  otner,  and  ^aeends  suddenly 
upon  the  second  perch,  dose  to  the  bus  of  the  eage,  lookiag 
out  for  the  grasshoppers  which  it  is  accustomed  to  reowwe 

iSt  this  time  

'  His  prehensile  power  in  the  feet  is  very  stnmg,  and 
still  retaming  his  hold,  the  bird  will  turn  himself  round  upon 
the  perch.  He  delights  to  be  sheltered  from  the  glare  of  the 
sun,  as  that  luminary  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  to  him. 
if  permitted  to  dart  its  fervent  rays  directly  upon  the  cage. 
The  iris  frequently  expanding  and  contracting,  adds  to  the 
arch  look  of  this  animated  bird,  as  he  throws  the  head  on 
one  side  to  glance  at  visiters,  uttering  the  cawing  notes  or 
barking  alow.  ....  Having  conduded,  he  jump*  down 
to  the  lower  perch  in  seaceh  of  donatims  of  Uving  gzm- 
hoppers. 

*  The  bird  is  not  at  all  ravenous  in  its  habits  (tf  feeding, 
but  it  eats  rice  leisurely,  almost  grain  by  grain.  Sboim 
any  of  the  insects  thrown  into  his  cage  f^t  upon  the  floor, 
he  will  not  descend  to  them,  appearing  to  be  fbarfiU  that  ia 
sc  ^oing  he  should  soil  his  delicate  plumi^ ;  he  tberelbie 
seldom  or  ever  descends,  except  to  perform  h^  aUntitas  in 
the  pan  of  water  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  eagt  •xpraasly 
for  bis  use.' 

BIRDPEPPER.   [See  Capsicuh.] 

BIRDS,  in  Latin  Aves,  in  Greek  *Opvt0«c.  Omithet, 
(whence  Ornithology),  a  class  of  vertebrated,  oviparous, 
feathered  bipeds,  generally  formed  for  flight.  We  say  ge- 
nera/ljf,  because,  uiough  their  mechanism  is,  in  its  most  per- 
fect development,  designed  for  enabUng  them  to  support  their 
bodies  in  the  air  and  to  make  progress  in  that  medium,  it 
is  also  calculated  ibr  motion  on  the  ground  and  for  perching 
in  trees.  Borne  families  indeed  an  fhuned  entnely  for 
moving  on  the  ground,  and  others  for  that  motion  and  for 
making  their  way  both  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
even,  for  a  short  period,  below  it,  withmt  the  power  in 
either' case  of  raising  themselves  into  the  air. 

OROAHIIATKUr. 

Skeleton. 

Skull  fcranium).  The  first  peculiarity  which  strikes  an 
observer,  when  comparing  the  skulls  of  birds  with  those  of 
mammifers,  is  the  absence  of  sutures  in  the  former,  the 
proper  cranial  hones  being  consolidated  into  one  piece. 
The  skuU  of  birds  ia  artiealated  to  that  part  ot  the  vertebral 
column  called  the  neok  hf  a  single  condyle  or  joint,  which 
is  situated  at  the  front  margin  of  the  grrat  ocdpital  openii^ 
[foramm  magmim),  through  which  the  bram.  beeoming 
elongated,  as  it  were,  into  the  spinal  chord,  descends  into 
the  vertebral  odumn.  It  is  this  beautiful  ad^tation  trf 
structure  to  the  wants  of  the  animal,  that  gives  such  a  ftee 
dom  of  motion  to  the  head,  especially  in  a  nonzontal  direc- 
tion. Take,  for  example,  the  wryneck  (lynx  tcvquilla), 
which,  as  tiiose  who  have  suiprised  the  bird  on  the  nest 
will  readily  admit,  can  writhe  her  head  round  so  as  to  look 
the  intruder  in  the  face,  hisung  fdl  the  while  Ubi  a  snake ; 
by  this  *  terrible  show'  many  a  bird's-nesting  novice  is 
friehtened  away.  Perfect  repose  in  a  bird  seems  hardly 
to  he  enjoyed  without  turning  back  the  head  and  nestling 
the  beak  between  the  wings ;  this  attitude  the  articulation 
above  mentioned  enaUes  the  bird  to  conntand  w^  tiie 
least  passible  eSbrt 

The  orbits  are  very  large  in  propwtion  to  the  skull,  to 
which  last  the  lower-jaw  u  joined  by  a  somewhat  square 
bone  (ot  quadraium,  ot  earrS  the  French)  not  far  from 
the  ear.  A  small  bone  rests  ou  the  tquarebane  at  one  end, 
while  the  other  end  comes  against  the  palate.  When,  there- 
fore, the  square  bone  is  brought  fbrward  by  depressing  Uie 
lower  jaw,  and  also  by  muscles  edited  to  the  purpose,  the 
small  bone  presses  up  against  the  palate,  and  this  raises  the 
upper  jaw,  which,  ctrntrary  to  the  rule  in  X\»  structure  of 
mammifers,  is  in  birds,  with  but  few  exoeptiona,  thus  giiM 
with  motion. 

Both  jaws  are  completely  destitute  of  true  teeth,  the  vrant 
of  which  is,  as  we  shall  presenfly  see,  amply  compensated. 
The  upper-jaw  is  either  formed  of  one  piece  distinct  firoiB 
the  skull  and  articulated  with  it,  as  in  ttie  parrots ;  or  U  it 
connected  with  it  by  means  of  yielding  elastic  bony  jrfalea 
as  in  most  other  buds.  These  elastic  p^Os^^U^^n^ 
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tatk  the  bf^  (the  upper  part  of  whieb  may  be  centred  h 
■n  dongatton  of  tne  intermaxillBry  bonea)  and  tbe  skull 
ftmn  the  shocks  of  die  former  organ  when  used  in  pecking 
violently  against  hard  substances. 

In  a  few  instances  the  upper-jaw  is  entirely  immoraUe. 
Btumenhaeh  gives  the  rhinoceros  bird  and  the  cock  of  the 
wood  (Tetrao  UrogaUus)  as  instances. 

Bones  of  the  neck  and  trunk.  The  upper,  or,  to  speak 
toon  correctly,  the  anterior  ex.tremitie3  of  birds  are  calcu- 
lated for  flight,  and  entirely  useless  as  prehensile  oi^ns, 
because  the  bird  depends  principally  upon  its  hill  to  gather 
its  food.  To  give  a  greater  freedom  of  action  to  this  organ, 
it  was  necessary,  as  tiie  bones  of  the  back  have  hardly  any 
notion  (the  dorsai  vertehne  being  often  anchjrlosed  or  im- 
raoTftbly  fixed  by  a  continuation  of  bony  Moretion).  that  tbe 
neokinould  be  long  and  flexible;  and  eminently  flexible  it 
ii.  In  the  mammifbrs  number  of  cervical  vertebra 
(neck-bones)  is  seven ;  the  cameleopaid  has  no  more,  and 
the  elephant  and  whale  have  no  less.  Cuvier,  indeed,  gives 
the  sloth  nine;  Thomas  Bell,  however,  has  satisfiurtorily 
made  out  that  the  additional  two  are  bones  of  the  back,  not 
of  the  neok.  But,  in  birds.  Nature  has  made  up  for  the 
defloiency  of  motion  in  the  back  (a  deficiency  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  comfortable  existence  of  the  animal,  inasmuch 
as  the  back  is  the  point  of  support  to  the  wings)  by  the  free 
grant  of  cervical  vertebra,  according  to  the  wants  which  the 
peculiar  habits  of  particular  birds  require.  Thus  the  raven 
nas  twelve  neck-bones,  the  domestic  cock  thirteen,  the  os- 
teich  eighteen,  the  stork  nineteen,  and  the  swan  twenty- 
three,  the  largest  number,  it  is  believed,  yet  detected,  whfle 
tbe  mmtmum  amounts  to  ten.  The  artienlation  is  so  con- 
trived as  to  produce  tbe  greatest  mobOity,  and  that  the  con- 
trivance is  complete  is  proved  by  the  ability  of  a  bird  to 
touch  every  point  of  its  bodtf  with  its  bill. 

The  vertaom  of  the  back  are  from  seven  to  eleven  in 
number.  There  are  no  true  lumbar  vertebne.  for  they  are 
consolidated  into  one  piece  with  the  pelvis  (oftnnointna/tAn) 
which  is  elongated,  broad,  and  simple,  and  does  not  unite 
bdow,  as  in  mammifcrs,  to  form  what  is  called  the  gym- 
phytie  pubis,  but  has  the  lateral  portions  distant  from  each 
other.  This  is  the  general  rule.  The  pelvis  of  the  ostrich 
forms  an  exception  ;  for  it  is  joined  below  like  that  of  most' 
quadrupeds.  In  most  of  the  quadrupeds  the  rump-bone 
Kos  eoccy^s)  is  prolonged  into  a  truejointed  tait  In  birds 
U  never  is,  but  u  very  short,  although  it  supports  the  large 
tail-feather*  ireetrieee) 

Ten  purs  of  ribs  are  said  to  form  tbe  maximum  among 
Wrcib ;  these,  the  true  ribt,  are  joined  to  the  breast-bone 
{atamum)  by  small  intervening  bones.  The  false  rib* 
(those  which  do  not  reach  the  breast-bone)  have  a  forward 
direction.  There  is  a  peculiar  flat  process  directed  upwards 
and  backwards  attached  to  the  middle  pairs  of  the  true  ribs. 

The  breast-hone  (sternum),  a  part  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence, being  the  point  of  attachment  for  the  most  powerful 
m  the  muscles  which  set  the  wings  in  action,  is  composed  of 
five  pieces  strongly  joined  together,  and  prolonged  below 
into  a  crest  {crista)  for  that  purpose.  The  greater  or  less 
development  of  this  crest  or  keel,  and  the  greater  or  less 
ouificatkn  of  the  eonponent  parts  of  the  lareast-bone,  de- 
pend upon  Uie  wants  of  the  bird.  Those  birds  whose  flight 
u  strongest  and  most  continuous  have  the  crest  very  large, 
and  the  breast-bone  pieces  very  firmly  cemented  together, 
as  any  one  may  see  who  will  examine  the  breast-bone  of  a 
hawk,  or  eagle,  or  that  of  a  humming-bird ;  while  in  the 
ostrich  and  cassowary  this  crest  is  entirely  absent,  ai^  tbe 
breast-bone  presents  a  uniformly  arched  surfaeet  somewhat 
like  that  of  a  Highlander's  target 

In  the  crane  and  in  the  male  wild-swan  there  is  a  cavity 
in  the  anterior  pari  of  the  breast-bone  for  the  reception  of 
the  involuted  wind-pipe  {traehea'j.  The  connexion  of  the 
win^s  with  the  trunk  is  managed  by  means  of  the  two 
clavicles,  and  of  that  pecuUar  fork-like  elastic  bone  com- 
monly called  the  merry-thought,  by  the  French  /ourc^ette 
and  lunette  Obreufa).  This  apparatus  operates  as  an 
antagonist  power  to  the  action  whiiui  would  brii^  the  wings 
together  in  flight,  did  not  these  bones,  espedally  the  merry- 
'thought,  keep  the  shoulders  asunder.  The  greater  or  less 
development  of  this  bone  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  each 
particular  ease.  In  birds  whose  flight  is  long  and  rapid  it 
to  strong,  with  the  branches  widely  arched  and  carried  for- 
wards on  the  body ,  in  birds  which  do  not  fly  at  all,  in  the 
ostn^,  cassowary  and  emu,  for  instance,  the  Ixnie  becomes 
%  mm  rudimentk  *In  Uie  ostrich,*  as  Macartney  ofaeermi 


tihe  tvo  branches  are  very  short,  and  never  nnited,  but  u> 
ehylosed  with  the  scapula  (shoulder-blade)  uu  eliridi 
(collar-bone).  In  the  cassowary  there  are  merely  two  litfli 
processes  from  the  side  of  the  clavicle  which  are  the  ra^ 
ments  of  tbe  branches  of  the  fork.  In  the  emu  there  m 
two  very  small  thin  bones  attached  to  the  anterior  edgeof  tbs 
dorsal  ends  of  the  clavicles  by  ligaments ;  they  are  directed 
upwards  towards  the  neck,  where  they  are  fastened  to  each 
other  by  means  of  a  ligament,  and  have  no  connexion  whu 
ever  with  the  sternum.' 

The  wing-bones  may  be  compared  with  the  arms  orapper 
extremities  of  man  and  of  the  monkeys.  Indeed  Beloa  bu 
shown  with  much  ingenuity,  though  the  design  be  ndrtjr 
execoted  by  the  engravw,  fbo  resemblance  between  tiM 
skeleton  of  a  bird  and  of  a  maa — a  resemUanee  gnatn, 
periiapB,  than  would  be  expected.  The  following  are  dw 
nmes  composing  the  wing  «  a  bird.  The  arm  (of  AwKn); 
the  fore-arm,  consisting  of  two  bonea  (v/no  and  ndtw); 
the  wrist  (corpus},  formed  by  two  bones ;  the  mefacufTW, 
also  made  up  of  two  bones ;  a  thumb,  or  rather  the  rudi- 
ment of  one,  there  being  but  a  single  bone;  and  two  fiogcn, 
the  finger  next  the  thumb  consisting  of  two  portions,  sod 
the  other  only  of  one.  To  this  hand  are  attached  Urn 
primaries,  or  greater  quill-feathers;  the  secondarie$  in 
affixed  to  the  fore-arms  ;  and  the  arm  supports  featbeis  of 
inferior  strength  and  development,  called  /srliaru*  and  <ee> 
pulars.  The  bone  which  represents  the  thumb  gives  rise  Is 
the  bastard  quillt,  and  along  the  base  of  ibe  qmUt  in 
ranged  tbe  latest  of  those  feathers  whidi  are  deoomiaiitd 
mng  covert*.  Such  is  the  structore  of  the  'sul-bnad 
vans*  which  waft  the  condor  over  tibe  Andes. 

Bones  of  the  kwer  orpotterior  extremitiet.  These  eoa- 
silt  of  a  thigh-bone  ifemur);  leg-bones  {tibia  vnAJ&vk), 
for  there  are  two,  though  the  fibula  is  very  small,  sod  be- 
comes anchylosed  to  the  tibia ;  one  metatarsal  bone  (at  the 
lower  end  of  which  there  are  as  many  processes  as  therein 
toes,  each  process  fhmished  with  a  pulley  fhr  moving  tti 
corresponding  toe),  and  the  toes.  Of  these,  three  genenll; 
are  directed  forwards  and  one  backwards.  This  back  toe, 
or  great  toe,  is  wanting  in  some  birds.  In  tbe  swoUovi  it 
is  directed  forwards ;  in  the  climbing  birds  the  outer  toe  u 
well  as  the  back  toe  are  directed  backwards.  The  numlier 
of  joints  is,  genendly,  progressive ;  tbe  back  toe  hu  tvd 
the  next  tiine,  the  middle  toe  four,  and  the  outer  In  fin 
joints. 
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[Sfcclaton  of  Spuro*  Ilairk.] 
A.  CnalBm,  or  ikKll, 
BtCerTinlwitobm. 

CThadottadlbiM  IndlMta  Um  extoatofllM  ■nelijloMd  wMm of  the 

D.  Th«  cmudal  nrtotoe ;  tlw  lattn  b  ptued  oa  Um  ploofhthiw,  nin|K 

E.  Rlbfc 

F.  SMrnam,  or  brCBat-twoe. 
Q,  FnrcDl*.  or  mcrry-thoai-ht. 

H,  H,  ClmvknlftT,  or  coneoid  bone,  i  -l.  jj__„« 

I,  Ilumenu,  or  bone  of  th«  arm. 

K ,  Ulns,  I  Bonea  of  the  fbrtuLnn :  OK  ib«  ulu  to  tha  place  at  ioMrtion 
L.]Ud[U^i  of  the  Ncondarj  (tuUls. 

M.  Hetacupal  bouei.  pmrt  of  tho  hand  wbloh  carrin  tin  priaary  qtdlU. 
N.  Phalange!  of  the  Anger*. 
O.  llinai,  ] 

P.  PabU.      >  Bonac  of  tba  pahrla. 
Q,  leehium,  ) 
H,  PemtiT,  or  thigh-bone. 
Oi  o.  Patella,  or  knee-pan. 
S,  Tibia  and  Bbula.  or  lag-bonei  conndidAlcd. 
T.  T,  0*  caloit.  or  heetboue. 
V,  V.  MeUtanal,  oi  ahaalt-boDM. 
W  W.Toaa. 


ITlnf -bone*  In  detaC 

A  OMlUwoTpariafftucnla.  B*.  Ontlina  ofpaitof  aeapda.  I,Htnam, 
•f  M».  aif  Oa  Mm,  K,  Ulaa;  U  Radius  boB«a  of  tba  tm-ani  oa  tha 


iTiA.  H.  HetMarpallioaM. 

flogerik 

*  The  stork,  and  some  others  of  the  graila  (waders),*  sajs 
Macartney,  '  which  sleep  standing  on  one  foot,  possess  ■ 
curious  mechanism  for  preserving  the  leg  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tension,  without  any,  or,  at  least,  with  little  muscular  effort. 
There  arises  from  the  fore-part  of  the  head  of  the  metatarsal 
bone  a  round  eminence,  wnich  passes  up  between  the  pro- 
jections of  the  pulley,  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  end  of  the 
tibia.  This  eminence  aflbrds  a  sufficient  d^ree  of  resist- 
ance to  the  flexion  fif  the  leg  to  counteract  the  effeot  of  the 
oscillations  of  the  body,  and  would  prove  an  insunnountaUs 
obstructioD  to  the  motion  of  the  joint  if  there  were  not  a 
socket  within  the  upper  part  of  the  pulley  of  the  tibia  to  re- 
ceive it  when  the  leg  is  in  the  bent  position.  The  lower 
edge  of  the  socket  is  prominent  and  sharp*  and  presents  a 
sort  of  harrier  to  the  admission  of  the  eminence  that  re- 
quires a  voluntary  muscular  exertion  of  the  bird  to  over- 
come, which  being  accomplished,  it  slips  in  with  some 
force  like  the  end  of  a  dislocated  bone.' 

MtucUt     Motion  and  Extern^  Integummtt. 

We  will  now  briefly  examine  the  means  1>y  which  the 
fkamework  which  we  nave  attempted  to  describe  is  set  in 
motion.  *  The  muscles,'  writes  Blumenbach,  *  in  this  class 
are  distinguished  by  possessing  a  comparatively  weak 
irritable  power,  which  is  soon  lost  after  death ;  and  by  their 
tendons  becoming  ossified  as  the  animal  grows  old,  particu- 
larly in  the  extremities,  but  sometimes  also  in  the  trunk.' 

The  pectoral  muscles,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  form 
of  the  sternum,  exhibit,  generally  speaking,  the  greatest 
development.  They  are  three  in  number,  taking  their  rise 
chiefly  from  the  ample  breast-bone,  and  all  being  brought 
to  bear  on  the  head  of  the  arm  {humerus).  Of  these,  the 
first,  or  great  pectoral,  is  said,  as  a  general  proposition,  to 
weigh  more  than  all  the  other  muscles  put  together.  Rising 
ftom  the  keel  or  crest  of  the  breast-bone,  the  merry-thoughb 
and  last  ribs,  it  is  inserted  in  that  rough  linear  elevation 
which  may  be  observed  on  the  bone  of  the  arm  of  most 
birds.  This  bone  it  strongly  depresses,  and  so  produces  the 
rapid  and  powerful  motions  of  the  wing,  which,  acting  on  the 
surrounding  air,  carries  the  bird  forward  in  its  flight.  As  an 
antagonist  to  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  the  middle  pectoral, 
whicm  lies  under  it,  and  whose  office  it  is  to  elevate  the 
wing,  puts  forth  its  tendon  over  the  point  where  the  merry- 
thought is  joined  to  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade.  This 
point  of  junction  acts  as  a  pulley  for  the  tendon  which  is 
inserted  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm  ;  and  by 
this  contrivance  the  elevating  power  is  situated  on  the  lower 
sur&ce  of  the  body.  The  thira,  or  small  pectoral,  aids  the 
great  pectoral  in  depressing  the  wing.  Thus  some  birds 
are  enabled  to  dart  away  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow, 
while  others  soar  to  a  height  invisible  to  the  gaze  of  man. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  pelvis  is  prolonged  back- 
wards to  a  considerable  extent  This  formation  furnishes 
room  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  set  the  pos- 
tnior  extremities  in  motion,  and  enaUes  them  to  perform 
the  functions  of  walking,  hopping,  swimming,  climbing, 
and  perching.  To  this  end  there  are  a  set  of  muscles 
which  go  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes.  One  of  the  flexor,  or 
bending,  tendons  given  off  ftom  a  muscle  which  comes 
from  the  bone  of  the  t>u&t«  runs  in  fVont  of  the  knee,  and  all 
the  flexors  go  behind  the  heel,  so  that  the  mere  weight  of 
the  bird  wiU  bend  the  toes.  Any  one  may  satisfy  himself 
that  this  operation  is  purely  mechanical,  and  not  the  result 
of  muscular  action,  by  making  the  experiment  on  a  dead 
bird ;  when  he  vill  fliu  that  the  flexion  of  the  knee  and 
heel  will  at  once  bend  the  toei.  This  admirable  oon- 
trivance.  useflil  as  it  generally  is,  shows  itself  in  the  most 
striking  manner  when  brought  to  bear  on  the  limbs  of  those 
birds  which  roost  in  trees,  when  all  the  voluntary  powers 
are  suspended,  such  a  bird  enjoys  the  most  profound  repose, 
and  the  most  secure  position  on  its  perch,  without  an  effort. 
Avoiding  a  minute  detail  of  the  muscles  which  move  the 
jaws,  of  those  which  give  that  complete  flexibility  ot  neck 
so  necessary  to  this  class,  or  of  those  which  regulate  the 
movement  of  the  tul,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  otwerve  that 
their  adaptation  to  the  functions  required  is  most  beantifld 
and  perf^L 

The  integuments  of  birds  are  composed  of  the  same  parts 
as  those  of  the  mammifors,  with  the  addition  of  fiwtneis, 
Wie  peculiar  covering  oommon  to  the  whole  class.  The 
beak  is  covered  with  nonit  and  at  its        as  in  tWiirirds  of 
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fnj,  diera  u  a  flmhy  part  oalled  the  eere.  The  lower  ex- 
tremities are  protected  above  by  a  scaly  skin,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  foot  and  toes  by  a  callous  modiflcatioa  of  the  same 
int^ment  Some,  Uie  turkey  for  instance,  are  flimithed 
with  hair  in  oertain  situations.  The  feathers  vary  infinitely. 
Every  form  which  the  most  sportive  fancy  could  create  out 
of  the  feathery  material,  and  every  hue  that  the  warmest 
imagination  omild  picture  to  ita^,  will  be  found  among  them. 
When  a  bird  has  just  left  the  egg  its  covering  b  a  downy 
kind  of  hair,  wreral  UtUa  hnndlai  taking  their  rise  from  one 
oommon  bulb.  Thii  ia  tha  origin  of  An  flinire  ftathw.  A 
dark  cylinder  soon  makes  its  appearance,  firom  the  up^r 
extremity  of  which  the  sprouting  feather  emer^,  while 
the  lower  extremitjr  receives  the  blood-vessels  which  supply 
the  vascular  nounsbiog  pulp  <^  the  barrel.  When  this 
pulp  has  performed  its  office,  and  the  stalk  and  other  parts 
of  the  feather  are  ftilly  developed,  it  shrivels  up  into  the 
well-known  substance  whit^h  every  one  finds  in  a  quill  when 
he  cuts  it  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  a  pen.  The  care  which 
nature  takes  for  tne  development  of  that  particular  part  of 
the  plumage  first  which  me  wants  of  the  particular  bird 
demand,  should  not  be  forgotten.  A  young  partridge  runs 
off  as  soon  as  it  is  hatched  to  pick  up  the  pupce  of  the  ant 
(emmet's  eggs  as  the  gamekeepers  call  them),  which  the 
parent  tuvd  scratches  up  for  it.  Some  time  elap&es  before 
it  is  necessary  t^t  it  should  fly ;  we  accordingly  find  that 
the  body  from  the  moment  of  its  birth  is  protected  with  a 
close-set  downy  covering,  while  all  the  stren^h  is  thrown 
into  the  thighs,  legs,  bill,  and  neck.  The  wings  are  gra- 
dually developed  afterwards.  A  vouog  thrush  or  a  young 
blackbird  is  batched  nearly  naked,  and  while  its  body  pre- 
sents only  a  few  scattered  bunches  of  weak  downy  hair-like 
feathers,  fpea/t  pn^ress  may  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  quUls  and  other  wing-feathers;  because  from  the 
itabits  of  the  bird  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  able  to 
fiy  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  neat. 

As  a  general  rule  the  plumage  of  the  cock  bird  far  ex- 
ceeds in  brilliancy  that  of  the  hen ;  and  in  all  such  cases 
the  yonnfc  at  finC,  put  on  the  more  sombre  garb  of  the 
motlier.  when  the  cook  and  ben  are  without  much  differ- 
ence in  this  respect,  the  young  have  a  particular  distin- 
guiahingjjtlumage  of  their  own. 

Birds  mwlt  or  shed  their  feathers.  The  summer  dress 
in  many  species  varies  from  that  of  the  winter. 

The  mode  in  which  the  plumage  changes  ia  well  de- 
scribed in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society  by 
Yarrell;  and  the  same  able  zoologist  has  shown,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  that  the  puttine  forth  of  the  plumage  of 
the  male  bird  is  not  confined  to  the  female  past  the  age 
of  reproduction  (so  many  well-known  instances  of  which 
are  given  by  Dr.  Butter,  John  Hunter,  and  others),  but 
that  the  garb  of  the  cock  i^  aaaumed  by  those  hen  birds 
which  from  malformation  or  disease  are  rendered  unable  to 
assist  in  the  continuation  of  the  species.  The  following 
three  modes  by  which  changes  in  the  appearance  of  the 
plumage  of  hiida  are  produced  have  been  pointed  out  by 
VaxrelT:— 1.  By  the  feather  itself  becommg  altered  in 
colour.  2.  By  the  bird's  obtuning  a  certain  portion  of  new 
feathers  without  shedding  any  of  the  old  ones.  3.  By  an 
entire  or  partial  moult,  in  which  the  old  feathers  are  thrown 
off,  and  new  ones  produced  in  their  places.  The  first  two 
of  these  changes  are  observed  generally  in  the  spring,  indi- 
cating the  approach  of  the  breeding  season ;  tne  third  is 
usually  partial  in  the  spring,  and  entire  in  the  autumn.  The 
subjoined  out  is  explanatory  of  the  situation  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  plumage,  particularly  those  mo«t  conducive  to 

That  the  skin  and  integuments  of  birds  perform  the  office 
uf  cmunctorr  organs  appears  not  only  by  their  moulting, 
but  also  by  the  quantity  of  mealy  dust  separated  from  the 
skin  in  many  birds.  The  eodutoo,  for  instance,  discharges 
a  qiumtity  of  white  mealy  dust  from  Us  skin,  particularly  at 
pfllring  time,  according  to  Blumenbach ;  and  Bruc^  in  the 
appenrax  to  his  travels,  gives  an  account  of  hia  ahooting  a 
large  bearded  eagle,  which,  on  his  taking  it  in  his  hands, 
rovered  him  with  a  powder  which  was  yellow  on  the  breast, 
wliere  the  fsathera  were  of  that  colour,  and  brown  on  the 
back,  "here  the  plumage  was  of  the  same  hue.  A  heron 
170  which  he  shot  is  described  as  having  a  great  quantity 
of  blue  oowde  on  the  breast  and  back. 

1'he  g  ands  which  secrete  the  oil  used  by  birds  in  preening 
ir,d  dressing  their  plumage  are  situated  on  the  upper  part 


of  the  tail  Water-birdi  nacessarily  require  a  larger  potioB 
of  this  protecting  fluid,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  gkad^ 
largest  in  that  race.  Reaumur  observes,  that  in  fliat  varie^ 
of  the  common  fowl  which  has  no  tail  (GalUu  ecaudahu), 
these  glands  are  absent  Tyson  states  that  tlw  ostrich  bu 
the  glands  situated  not  on  the  rump,  but  fkrther  forvardi. 
Lawrence,  in  his  translation  of  Blumenbach's  Coir^xiTv/fK 
Anatomy,  says.  *  I  have  observed  in  the  situation  which  Tyson 
mentions  a  pretty  considerable  bag  with  hard  callous  side^ 
and  nothing  gluidular  in  its  coats.  It  eont^ned  a  bnwn 
and  unctuous  liut  nesriy  scdid  matter,  and  I  could  dimva- 
no  external  opening ;  but  it  had  been  somewhat  cat 
I  examined  it  It  -canned  I  think,  he  very  wSl  eompanid 
with  the  oil-bag  tS  the  nimp.' 


A,  A,  FrimwiM ;  B,B,  TeiLuli ;  C.C,  Lmmi  tanrim;  D,D,  Gmter (omti 
B,  B.  BMtasd  vingi  F,  F,  ScapnUn ;  O.  Uppw  taU-eorcitai  H,  Usdet  Uii- 
covmIb;  1,  lUl-ftaUMri. 

Digeitive  Orgcm. 

flavins  endeavoured  to  sive  a  sketch  of  the  frane- 
work  of  birds,  of  the  means  oy  which  that  frame-work  if 
set  in  motion,  and  of  the  intq^uments  which  covw  the 
external  parts,  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  prorisioD 
made  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of  those  aoimals. 
This  provision,  as  might  be  expected,  ia,  as  Cuvier  aV 
aervea,  *  in  proportion  to  the  activity  of  their  life,  and  the 
strength  of  theur  respiration.'  First  we  have  the  bill,  whose 
homy  covering  in  some  degree  answers  the  purpose  of 
teeth,  and  indeed  it  is  in  many  instances  notched  bo  u  to 
represent  them.  The  form  of  this  important  organ  varies 
infinitely,  but  with  evidence  of  the  most  perfect  design  in 
each  varied  instance,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  neces- 
sary food.  Thus  in  birds  of  prey  it  well  executes  the  office 
of  a  dissecting  knife ;  in  seed-eating  birds  ii  fbnns  a  pair  <tf 
seed-crackers  for  extoicating  the  kernel  from  the  buk 
which  envelops  it;  in  the  swallows  aod  goatsuckers  itiia 
fly-trap ;  in  the  awans,  geese,  and  ducks  it  is  a  flattened 
strainer,  well  fiimighed  with  nerves  in  the  inside  fbr  the 
detection  of  the  food  remaining  after  the  water  is  stninad 
by  that  particular  operation  which  every  one  must  bsTe 
observed  a  common  duck  perform  with  its  bill  in  muddy 
water.  In  the  storks  and  herons  we  find  it  a  flsh-speai; 
and  in  the  snipes  and  their  allies  it  becomes  a  sensitive 
probe,  admirably  adapted  for  penetrating  boggy  ground, 
and  giving  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  latent  worm  of 
animalcule.  The  food  is  transmitted  from  the  bill  througb 
the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  which  is  composed  of  three 
parts,  viz.  the  crop,  which  is  a  dilatation  of  the  cosophagui 
and  lies  just  before  the  breast  bone,  the  mimMUMW 
stomaeh  (ventricifle  sticcerUurii  o£  the  French),  and  the 
gizzard.  The  first  of  these  is  ftimishad  with  many  nuooui 
and  salivary  glands ;  in  the  next  (and  the  structure  of  thii 
may  be  best  observed  in  the  galliuiceous  bird^  there  ares 
number  of  glandular  bodies  which  pour  out  a  copious  secre- 
tion to  mingle  with  the  food  as  it  is  ground  down  by  toe 
powcrfhl  gizzard,  which  reaches  its  highest  development  in 

franivorous  birds.   This  mill  is  rendered  still  more  efiect'n 
y  the  swallowing  of  small  hard  stones  by  those  birds 
their  food,  a  practice  which  is  clearly  instinctive,  and  canud 
■onetimes  to  a  great  extent   IiMhe  musewn  fifths  Cal- 
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I«f;e  of  Snrgeons  (London)  ii  a  large  glau  bottle  entirely 
filled  with  pebbles,  &c.  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an 
mtrich.  The  well-known  experiments  of  conveying  bullets 
beiet  with  needles  and  wen  lantiets  into  the  stomachs  of 
graniTorous  birds,  with  the  effect  of  the  total  destruction  of 
those  sharp  iditruments  in  a  short  period,  need  only  be  re- 
ferred to  here ;  bat  as  Ftelix  Plater  a  obsettations  have  not 
attained  quite  so  much  celebrity,  we  shall  shortly  mention 
them.  He  fimnd  that  (ta  onyx  swallowed  b}  a  ben  was 
diminished  one-ftnrth  in  four  dayB,  and  that  a  louis  d'or 
lost  in  this  way  sixteen  grains  of  its  weight 

In  such  birds  as  nourish  their  young  from  the  crop  the 
glands  swell  very  much  at  the  hatching  season,  and  secrete 
a  greater  quantity  of  fluid  than  usual.  In  the  pigeon, 
which  thus  feeds  its  young,  there  is  a  spherical  bag  formed 
on  each  side  of  the  OQsophagus,  a  specimen  of  whioh  may  be 
seen  in  the  musenm  of  the  College  of  Surgeons.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  banter  about  '  pigeon  s  m3k*  took  its 
rise  from  this  part  of  the  ceconomy  of  the  bird. 

In  those  birds  which  feed  on  fiesh,  fish,  or  worms,  and 
which  consequently  do  not  require  so  powerful  an  apparatus, 
the  muscles  of  the  gizzard  are  rwluced  to  an  extreme 
weakness,  and  that  organ  appears  to  make  only  a  part  of 
the  same  membranous  bagwiui  the  wntricuU  succenturU. 

The  food  being  thus  reduoed  Into  a  swt  of  chyme,  passes 
through  the  remainder  of  the  intestinal  canal,  where  all  the 
nutritious  parts  are  taken  into  the  system,  and  the  retnainder 
is  at  length  expelled  by  the  doaca,  where  the  urinary  duets 
terminate,  and  the  organs  of  generation  are  situated.  It 
may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  liver  becomes  much 
lai^er  in  domesticated  biras  than  in  wild  ones  (a  propen- 
sity which  can  be  increased  fay  artificisl  means,  as  the 
gourmand  who  revels  in  his  foita  grot  well  knows),  and 
that  the  gall-Madder  is  entirely  wanting  in  some  birds,  the 
parrot  and  pigeon  for  instance.  Henoe,  no  doubt,  the 
saying,  *  He  has  no  more  gal)  than  a  pigeon.'  The  pan- 
creat  (sweet-bread)  is  of  eonsidesable  siie  in  birds,  but  the 
spleen  is  small. 

Vital  Fuactiotu  and  Organs  of  the  Voice. 

The  heart,  in  this  class,  is  of  peculiar  structure.  Instead 
of  the  membranous  valve  which  is  present  in  both  ventricles 
of  the  heart  of  mammifers,  and  in  the  left  ventricle  in  birds, 
the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  the  latter  is  furnished  with 
a  strong  muscle  which  assists  in  driving  the  blood  with  greater 
impetuosity  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  into  the  lungs; 
a  structure  rendered  necessary  from  the  want  of  expansion 
of  the  lungs  in  breathing  consequent  upon  their  connexion 
with  the  numerous  air-cells.  The  lungs  are  small-  and 
flattened,  and  adhere  to  the  back  of  the  chest  in  the  inter- 
vals of  the  ribs,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  abdomen  as 
well  as  of  the  chest  is  occupied  by  membranous  air-ceUs 
with  which  the  lungs  communicate  by  considerable  aper- 
tures. In  addition  to  these,  a  great  portion  of  the  skeleton 
in  most  birds  becomes  a  receptacle  for  air.  Instead  of  mar- 
row the  target-  cylindriral  bones  contain  air,  and  form  large 
tubes,  Inremipted  only  towards  the  ends  by  transverse  bony 
fibres.  Tlie  broad  bones  present  intetnally  a  reticulated 
bony  texture,  pervaded  by  the  same  fluid,  communicated 
from  the  lungs  by  small  air-celts.  The  enormous  hilts  of 
the  toucan  and  of  tlie  hornbitl  are  supplied  with  air  from 
the  same  quarter.  The  very  barrets  of  the  quills,  when 
fully  developed,  can  be  fiUeil  with  air  or  emptied  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  bird  ;  and  it  is  thus  that  the  voluntary 
erection  of  the  plumage  in  the  turkey,  &c.,  is  su[^3ed  to 
be  in  great  measure  produced. 

The  effect  of  this  structure  in  lightening  the  body  of  the 
bird,  and  facilitating  its  motions  whether  in  flying,  swim- 
ming, or  running,  is  obvious.  Where  the  demand  is  greatest 
fas  in  birds  of  tlie  highest  and  most  rapid  flight)  the  supply 
is  largest.  Thus,  in  the  eagle,  we  find  the  bony  celts  of 
great  size,  and  very  numerous.  The  section  of  a  bead  of 
Uie  hombill  {Buceros  RhinnceroS),  here  represented,  will 
convey  some  idea  of  the  structure  of  these  air-cells. 

The  organs  of  the  voice  in  birds  bear  a  striking  resem- 
nlance  to  certain  musical  wind-instruments.  The  larynx  is 
double,  or  rather  made  up  01'  two  parts :  one,  the  proper 
n'ma  ^Itttidis,  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  windpipe  ; 
and  the  second,  the  bronchial,  or  lower  larynx,  which  con- 
tains a  second  rlma  ^lottidls,  furnished  with  tense  mem- 
branes that  perform  in  many  birds  (and  especially  In  the 
tqnaCici)  the  same  jtart  u  a  ned  does  in  a  <darionet  or 


hautboy,  while  the  upper  rima,  like  the  venta|p  or  hole  of 
the  instrument,  gives  utterance  to  the  note. 


tSoctlon  of  flie  headorBueoivi  SAuMKAJf.} 

The  length  of  the  windpipe  and  the  structure  of  the  lower 
larynx  vary  much  in  different  species  and  even  in  the  sexdi, 
particularly  among  the  water-birds.  In  the  domestic  or 
dumb  swan  the  windpipe  is  straight ;  in  the  msle  wild  swan 
the  windpipe  is  convoluted  in  the  hoUow  of  the  bressfr-bone 
like  the  tube  of  a  French  horn. 

The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  M.  Jacquemin  in  his 
paper  lately  read  before  the  French  Academy ;  and  though 
many  of  the  facts  were  previously  known,  M.  Jacquemin's 
communication  must  be  considered  as  a  valuable  addition  to 
this  part  of  the  subject.  After  observing  that  the  air  enters 
not  only  into  the  lungs  and  about  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
but  that  it  also  penetrates  by  certain  openings  (foramina) 
into  eight  pneumatic  bags  or  ur-cells,  occupying  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  pectoro-abdominal  cavity,  and  thence 
into  the  upper  and  lower  extremities,  he  concludes,  1st, 
That  the  pneumatic  bags  are  so  situated  as  to  be  ready 
conductors  of  the  air  into  the  more  solid  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  that  the  air,  by  surrounding  the  most  weighty  viscera, 
may  support  Uie  bird  in  flight,  and  contribute  to  the  focility 
of  its  motions  when  so  employed.  2nd.  That  the  quantity  of 
air  thus  introduced  penetrates  the  most  internal  recesses  of 
their  bodies,  tending  to  dry  the  marrow  in  the  bones  and  a 
portion  of  the  lluids  ;  a  diminution  of  specific  gravity  is  the 
result,  the  true  cause  of  which  has  been,  in  his  opinion, 
vainly  sought  in  the  quantity  alone  of  permeating  air. 
3rd.  That  in  birds  the  oxidation  of  the  nourishing  juices  is 
not  entirely  effected  in  the  lungs,  but  is  much  promoted 
also  in  the  pneumatic  bags  above  mentioned,  for  their  con- 
tained air  operates  through  the  membranes  upon  the  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics  in  contact  with  them ;  a  more  com- 
plete and  speeay  oxidation  is  the  result  4th.  That  not 
otdy  the  skeleton,  but  all  the  viscera  are  much  more  per- 
meable by  air  in  birds  than  in  any  of  the  other  vertebra  ted 
animals.  5th.  That  the  ur-reservoirs  are  not  always  sym- 
metrical, their  shape  and  extent  depending  entirely  upon 
the  form  and  situation  of  the  organs  among  which  they 
occur;  but  the  supply  is  so  modified  that  the  total  quantity 
received  into  the  pneumatic  bags  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  is  equal  to  that  which  enters  into  those  on  the  left, 
and  indeed  without  the  maintenance  of  this  condition  the 
act  of  flyingwould  be  impossible,  and  that  of  walking  diili- 
culf.  e'th.  That  no  portion  of  a  bird's  structHre  is  impei- 
vious  to  air ;  it  reaches  even  the  last  joints  (phalanges)  of 
the  wings  and  feet,  and  the  lost  caudal  rertebrse,  or  rump- 
bones.  The  quill  of  the  feathers  is  not  excepted,  as  has 
been  sometimes  asserted.  7th.  That  the  air  wi^in  the 
head  has  a  separate  circulation,  and  does  not  directly 
communieate  with  the  air-pipes  of  the  rest  of  the  body. 
8th.  That  in  no  instance  does  the  aur  come  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  viscera  or  nourishing  juices,  but  invariably 
through  the  medium  of  a  membrane,  however  fine  and 
transparent  9th.  That  the  volume  of  air  which  birds  can 
thus  introduce  into  their  bodies,  and  the  force  with  which 
they  can  expel  it,  offers  the  only  explanation  how  so  sn.aU 
a  creature  as  a  singing-bird  (the  nightingale,  for  example) 
is  able  to  utter  notes  so  powerful,  and,  without  any  appa* 
rent  fatigue,  to  warble  so  long  and  so  musically. 

The  organs  of  respiration  in  birds,  as  well  as  their  sexuoi 
organs,  are  the  seat  of  the  continual  vibratory  motions  pro- 
duced fay  cilia,  discovered  by  Professor  Purkinje  and  V>t. 
Valentin  of  Breslaw,  to  exist  as  a  general  phenomenon  over 

the  internal  surface  of  those  parts,  andtthosejoarto.  only  fn 
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Che  cluH  of  mammifera^  birds,  and  reptiles.  Dr.  Sfaupey's 
obiemtiODi  oonfirm  their  diaeovtoy  of  this  ciliary  motion, 
with  the  following  modiflcations,  viz.,  in  the  air-pasaaffes  and 
Fallopian  tubes  of  mammifers,  in  the  air-pasia^^s  of  birds, 
and  in  the  mouth  and  throat  of  the  batrachiana ;  the  nega- 
tive ohservatioiu  rapeeting  the  oviduct  t£  the  luxd  bemp 
inconclusive 

Bram,  Hignout  System,  and  Setmi. 

We  must  now  tarn  our  attention  to  that  part  of  the  ant- 
mal  economy  wherein  resides  the  intelligence  which  directs 
and  regulates  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  powers.  The 
brain  of  birds  pos teases  the  same  characters  which  are  to 
be  found  in  other  oviparous  vertebrated  animals,  but  its 
proportional  volume  is  its  distinguishing  peculianty ;  and 
this  volume  often  surpasses  the  development  of  that  organ 
in  mammifers.  Indeed,  in  some  birds,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  some  of  the  songsters,  the  hrain  has  been  said  to 
exceed  that  of  man  when  considered  in  reference  to  the 
size  of  the  head  and  of  the  whole  body.  But  this  assertion, 
after  all,  involves  a  fallacy.  The  size  of  the  eye  regulates 
the  development  in  great  measure ;  and  when  we  look  at 
the  reUtive  proportion  of  hrain  in  a  canary  bird,  we  must 
not  forget  the  great  lightness  of  the  other  parts  of  its  body. 
In  a  herring  a  part  of  the  brain  is  as  much  developed  in 

Rroportion  as  the  same  pert  is  in  man.   The  foUowing  scale 
as  been  given  as  an  example  of  the  size  of  the  brain  in 
relation  to  that  of  the  body  — 

Eagle,  I-260thof  the  bo<ly ;  sparrow,  l-25tb;  chaffinch, 
I-27th ;  redbreast,  t-32nd ;  blackbird,  t-68th ;  canarv- 
bird,  1-Uth  ;  cock,  1-25th;  duck,  I-257th;  goose,  I-360tli. 
In  man  the  brain  ibrms  from  l-22nd  to  1'33ra  of  the  body  ; 
m  some  apes,  l-22nd;  in  the  elephant,  1-SOOth ;  in  the 
horse,  l-400th ;  in  the  dog,  I-l6Uh  ;  and  in  the  cat,  I'94th. 

The  size  of  the  brain  tn  birds  arises  principally  from  tu- 
bercles analt^ua  to  the  corpora  striata  of  mammifers,  and 
not  from  the  hemispheres,  which  are  small,  smooth,  and 
without  convolutions.  The  eerehellnm  is  large,  almost 
without  lateral  lobes,  and  formed  principally  h^  the  vermi- 
form proeesa.  Several  parts  found  in  the  brain  ofmam- 
mifem  are  absent  in  hiru,  and  among  these  are  Uie  eorpu* 
calltaam  iud  poTu  Varolii.  With  reference  to  the  compara- 
tive size  of  the  brain  in  birds,  it  may  he  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  From  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  a  very  late 
period  it  was  received  and  transmitted  as  an  axiom  that  man 
lias  the  latest  brain  in  proportion  to  his  body.  The  spirit 
of  modern  investigation,  however,  soon  discovered  several 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  destroyed  the  generally  admitted 
conclusion.  Then  came  Sommering,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
great  bulk  of  onr  information  on  this  subject,  and  he  pre- 
sented us  with  the  ratio  which  the  mass  of  the  brain  bears 
to  the  nerves  which  it  gives  off  ;  a  point  of  comparison  which 
still  holds  good.  *  Let  us,'  writes  Lawrence  in  his  edition 
of  Blumenbach'a  Comparative  Anatomy,  *  divide  the  brain 
into  two  ^arts ;  that  wlueh  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  sensorial  extremities  of  the  nerves,  which  reoeiTei  their 
impressions,  'and  it  therefbre  ^voted  to  the  purposes  of 
ammal  existenee.  The  second  divUionwill  include  the  rest 
of  the  brain,  which  may  be  considered  as  connecting  the 
functions  of  the  perves  with  the  fiwulties  of  the  mind.  In 
proportion,  then,  as  any  animal  possesses  a  larger  share  of 
the  latter  and  more  noble  part— that  is,  in  proportion  as  the 
organ  of  retlexion  exceeds  that  of  the  external  senses — may 
we  expect  to  Bnd  the  powers  of  the  mind  more  vigorous  and 
more  clearly  developed.  In  this  point  of  view  man  is  de- 
cidedly pre-eminent ;  here  he  excels  all  other  anhnals  that 
have  hitherto  been  investigated.' 

Of  the  five  senses  which  are  on  the  watch  to  give  infor- 
mation to  the  sensorium,  sight,  smell,  and  hearing  are  most 
•cute  in  birds. 

Sight. — ^We  have  seen  that  the  bony  orbits  are  of  great 
magnitude,  and  the  organs  of  sight  which  are  contained 
thncnn  are  proportionaMy  large.  In  the  Iwda  of  prey  the 
orbits  have  the  ahape  of  a  *  chalice,*  says  Blumenbac^ 
*  or  cup  used  in  the  communion  servioB.  The  cornea, 
which  is  very  convex,  forms  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  and  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  sclerotica  resembles  its' cover.  This 
peculiar  form  arises  from  the  curvature  and  length  of  the 
bony  plates,  which,  as  in  all  other  birds,  occupy  the  front  of 
Ihe  sclerotica,  lying  close  together  and  overlapping  each 
other.  These  bony  plates  form  in  general  a  flat  or  sligbtiy 
convex  ring;  being  long  and  curved  in  the  aedpitree 
(hawks)  tMy  form  a  ooneave  rin^,  which  (pvss  the  whole 


eyeball  the  above-mentioned  form.'  By  meant  of  thitiin| 
the  eye  becomes  a  kind  of  self-adjusting  teteteope,  to  at  It 
take  in  both  near  and  very  distant  objects. 


rSelerotic  plktM  of  Panfuin.] 

A  representation  of  the  sclerotic  plates,  forming  the  "bmj 
ring  in  the  eye  of  the  penguin  (Aptenody  tes),  is  ^re  givn. 
Thejr  remind  us  fbrdbly  of  the  eye-plates  in  some  of  the 
reptiles,  perticulariy  of  those  belonging  to  the  eyes  of  tlie 
Enaliosaurians,  or  fbssil  marine  lizards.  The  penguin  bit 
to  a4just  its  eye  for  vision  both  on  land  and  under  wster. 
This  contrivance  must  greatly  asmst  the  adjustment  iwcm- 
sary  for  seeing  clearly  in  such  difinent  media. 

The  crystalline  humour  it  flat  in  birdt ;  and  tbe  vitraoui 
humour  it  very  smalL  The  colour  trf"  the  irii  varies  in  dit 
foient  species,  and  in  many  oases  is  very  Iwilliant.  Tbt 
manumumt  which  arises  in  ihe  back  of  the  eye,  and  du 
use  orwhieh  is  not  very  dearly  ascertained,  it  a  peouliui^ 
in  the  eye  of  birds.  They  have  three  eye-lids,  two  of  whiA, 
the  upper  and  lower,  are  closed  in  most  of  the  race  by  *h« 
elevation  of  the  lower  one,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  inou 
domestic  poultry.  The  owl,  the  goat-tucker,  and  a  fe* 
others,  have  the  power  of  depressing  "the  upper  eye-lid.  Of 
these  birds  the  upper  only  is  fiirnisbed  with  e;e-lubM 
generally :  the  ostrich,  secretary  vulture,  some  parrots,  uid 
a  few  other  birds,  have  them  in  both  lids.  But  the  thin 
eye-lid,  or  nictitaiing  membrane,  forms  the  moat  curi- 
ous apparatus.  When  at  rest,  this,  which  is  a  thin  semi- 
transparent  fold  of  the  turrica  conjunctiva,  lies  in  the  ioner 
comer  of  the  eye,  with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vsrticiL  JSj 
the  combined  action  of  two  muscles  which  are  attached  to- 
wards the  back  ni  the  eolerotiea,  it  u  capable  <tf  briii| 
drawn  oat  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the  eye-ball  like 
a  curtain,  and  its  own  elasticity  restores  it  to  tbe  tarm  in 
whidi  it  rested.  This,  it  it  said,  enttblet  the  eagle  to  \iA 
at  the  sun :  it  may  be  seen  in  operation  to  much  advantage 
in  the  Great  South  American  Eagle  iHarpyia  dettruetor] 
at  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  in  the  R^gent'i 
Park. 

77te  $ente  qf  hearing  np^an  to  be  sufficienllr  acute  m 
birds,  though  (with  the  exception  of  the  night-birds,  the 
owls  in  particular)  they  have  no  external  cartuaginoDi  eai; 
and  the  peculiar  valve,  partly  muscular,  pardy  membranoiu, 
placed  at  the  auditory  opening  even  in  those  birds,  hat  Done 
of  the  development  which  generally  marks  the  concha  of 
mammifers.  The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  eoDipu*- 
ttvely  loosely  barbed  feathers,  however,  round  tbe  apettore 
(meatus  auditoriue)  compensates  for  it;  and  this  airtnge- 
ment  may  he  well  seen  in  the  rapacious  birds.  The  Dea- 
brane  of  the  dram  (membrana  tympani)  is  convex  eiter- 
nally,  and  die  drums  of  both  ears  are  connected  b;  tbe 
air-oells  of  the  skulL  There  is  neither  malleut  nor  lAipN. 
and  their  place  is  supplied  by  a  single  auditory  bone  (oAi* 
eulum  auaitus)  which  connects  the  membranes  of  tbe  dims 
with  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  Eustachian  tubes  temiiiwi* 
in  a  sort  of  common  aperture  on  the  concavity  of  the  psials- 
The  labyrinth  is  without  a  cochlea ;  instead  of  which  then 
is  a  short,  blunt,  hollow  bony  process  obliquely  directed 
backwards  from  the  vestibule,  and  divided  into  twopottiont, 
one  of  which  ends  at  iiM  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  sense  of  smelling  in  the  majority  of  birds  seems  to  be 
-  highly  developeid.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  given  off  from  tbs 
foremost  part  of  the  front  lobe  of  the  brain ,  whence  it  puK* 
idong  a  canal  to  the  nose,  and  it  ramified  on  the  j^tuibiv 
meimnane,  whidi  it  spread  over  two  or  three  pairs  of  bonv 
or  cartilaginous  conchce  narium.  The  noetriis  temiosle  ib 
di^rent  parts  of  the  upper  mandiUe  in  different  genera: 
and.  according  at  theae  apertures  are  smaller  or  larger,  oi 
more  or  less  covered  by  membranes,  cartilages,  featben,  v 
other  integuments,  the  sense  is  probably  more  or  less  teute. 
But  no  tod  is  without  nostrils,  though  Buffon  asserU  i^A 
several  are  unprovided  with  them :  the  puffin,  indeed,  and 
some  others  have  them  so  small,  and  placed  so  dosriy  oa 
the  margin  of  the  mandible,  that  they  are  not  eadrd*- 
tooted. 
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TUi  sense  was  supposed  to  haTO  reached  its  highest 
joint  of  perfection  in  the  vultures  and  oUier  carrion-binls. 
Poeta  and  pliiloaopbers  have  dwelt  on  the  *  delight*  with 
vbiditiiey . 

<.  .  .  .  snitird  Um  Mdl 
OraoilalehatifeotiMrtlL  .... 
SifKloiw  of  the  quarry  tkom  mIu.'  ^ 

But,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Audubon  (and  they 
were  made  with  a  spedes  which  has  obtained  a  reputation 
for  great  sagacity  in  this  way),  the  nostrils  do  not  seem  to 
ha\'e  been  of  the  least  assistance  to  the  birds  in  directing 
them  to  their  prey ;  *hile  the  eye,  even  when  the  birds  were 
far  above  human  sight,  appears  to  have  been  infallible.  This 
conclusion  has  been,  indeed,  disputed :  but  tbe  facte  stated 
by  Audubon  are  very  strong. 

Ttute. — Though  all  birds  possess  a  tongue,  it  is  probable 
that  but  few  And  enjoyment  in  the  organ  as  ministering  to 
their  taste,  and  in  those  it  is  soft,  thick,  and  covered  with 
papillm.  Some  of  the  birds  of  prey,  some  of  the  swimmers, 
and  the  parrots  generally,  have  such  a  tongue,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  taste  find  of  a  smt  or  fluid  na- 
ture, and  select  that  which  they  like  best.  But  in  general 
the  tongue  is  homy  and  stiff,  and  appears  unsuited  to  con- 
vey such  impressions,  though  as  an  o^an  for  taking  food  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance.  In  the  humming-birds 
•nd  other  honey-suckers  it  is  a  tubular  pump,  and  in  tho 
woodpeckers  it  is  an  insect-spear.  In  both  eases  it  can  be 
protruded  and  retracted  at  pleasure ;  and  the  simple  but 
beautiful  machinery  by  which  this  act  of  volition  is  per- 
formed, is  adapted  with  the  most  masterly  fitness  to  the 
motion  required.  Upon  examining  the  tongue  of  the  com- 
mon green- woodpecker,  we  shall  find  that,  instead  of  being 
very  long,  as  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be,  it  is  really 
very  short,  sharp-pointed,  and  horny,  with  barbs  at  its  sides. 
Behind  this  lies  the  singular  tongue-bone  iot  hyoides), 
slender,  and  with  two  very  long  legs  or  appendages  {crura). 
This  is  made  up  of  five  parts,  consisting  of  a  single  portion 
and  two  pairs  cn  cartilages.  Let  us  suppose  the  tongue  to 
be  at  rest,  and  then  the  singlepiece  lies  m  a  fleshy  sheath, 
capable  of  great  extension.  To  this  piece  the  first  pair  of 
cartilages,  which  are  situated  at  the  sides  of  the  neck,  are 
joined,  while  the  second  pair,  springing  from  these,  run 
under  the  integuments  completely  over  the  skull,  and,  ad- 
vancing forwards,  conveivein  a  kind  of  groove,  terminating 
generally  in  the  right  side  of  the  upper  jaw.  This  second 
pair,  by  their  elasticity,  become  the  springs  which  set  the 
whole  in  motion.  When  tbe  ,organ  is  to  be  protruded,  the 
anterior  pieces  are  drawn  together,  and  enter  the  extended 
sheath  of  the  single  piece :  the  tongue  is  thus  ehmgated  as 
it  were,  and  the  bird  can  thrust  it  far  forth. 


[O*  hyoida  orwaodpeeker.] 

The  tense  qf  touch,  as  applied  to  external  olyects,  must 
be,  generally  speaking,  very  obtuse  in  birds.  Feathers, 
homy  beaks,  and  scaly  skin,  do  not  offer  a  satisfactory  me- 
dium fbr  conveying  impressions  by  contact.  But  in  those 
birds  which  search  for  their  food  in  mud  (ducks,  for  instance), 
where  neither  sight  nor  smell  can  be  of  much  avail,  the 
bill  is  covered  with  a  skin  abundantly  supplied  with  sensa- 
tion by  nerves  from  all  the  three  branches  of  the  fifth  pur, 
in  order  that  they  may  successfully  feel  about  for  ueir 
hidden  sustenance. 

Duration  qf  L^e,  Reproduction,  ASgralton. 

That  the  animated  machine  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  sketch  is  formed  fbr  strong  resistance  of  decay  is  proved 
by  tbe  rery  long  life  which  many  birds  are  known  to  have 
attained.  Tbe  evidence  of  this  fact  does  not  rest  upon  tra- 
dition only,  which  has  invested  the  *  aunosa  eon^ '  with 
SQch  venerable  length  of  years ;  for  there  are  not  wanting 
well-authenticated  mstances  of  birds  which  had  seen  out  a 
eentuiy ;  and  yet  the  period  of  incubation  in  no  instance 
3xcee<u  a  few  weeks. 

Tb»  continuatioa  of  the  species  is  carried  on  by  eggs, 
which  MPS  laid  in  a  nest  more  or  less  ortifldal  aocording  as 
the  nirffV'"g  is  more  or  leu  eapable  of  gathering  its  own 


ibod  at  the  time  of  its  exclusion  from  the  egg.  Of  those 
birds  whose  young  possess  this  capability  in  the  hiirhest 
degree,  the  male  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  polygamous,  and  does 
not  pair ;  but  among  those  whose  helpless  young  depend 
for  some  time  on  the  parents  for  their  sustenance,  one  male 
confines  his  attentions  to  one  female,  as  long  at  least  as  the 
season  of  love,  incubation,  and  parental  anxiety  endure.  To 
the  first  and  second  of  these  seasons  we,  in  great  measure, 
owe  that  outpouring  of  melody  which  renders  our  groves 
and  gardens  so  mu^xal  in  spring. 

*  There  is  every  reason,'  writes  Montagu,  '  to  believe  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  native  notes  pecuUar  to  eaob  spe- 
cies, or  the  sexes  might  have  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
each  other,  the  species  be  intermixed,  and  a  variety  of  mulet 
produced  :  for  we  cannot  suppose  birds  discriminate  colours 
by  which  they  know  their  species,  becau-se  some  distinct 
species  are  so  exactly  alike  that  a  mixture  might  take 
place.  The  males  of  song-birds,  and  many  others,  do  not 
in  general  search  for  the  female ;  but  on  the  contrary,  their 
business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot, 
breathing  out  their  taW  and  amorous  notes,  which  by  in- 
stinct the  female  knows,  and  repairs  to  the  spot  to  choose 
her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  wiUi  respect  to  tbe 
summer  birds  of  passage.  The  nightingale,  and  most  of 
its  genus,  although  timid  and  shy  to  a  great  degree,  mount 
alo^  to  pour  forth  their  amorous  strains  incessantly,  each 
seemingly  vieing  in  their  love-laboured  song  before  the 
females  arrive.  No  sooner  do  they  make  their  appearance 
than  dreadful  battles  ensue,  and  their  notes  areconsiderably 
changed ;  sometimes  their  song  is  hurried  through  without 
the  usual  grace  and  elegance ;  at  other  times  modulated 
into  a  soothing  melody.  The  firat  we  conceive  to  be  a  pro- 
vocation to  battle  on  the  sight  of  another  male ;  the  last  an 
amorous  cadence,  a  courting  address.  This  variety  of  song 
lasts  no  longer  than  till  the  fbmale  is  fixed  in  her  choice, 
which  is  in  general  in  a  few  days  after  her  arrival ;  and  if 
the  season  is  fsTourable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted 
to  her  sex.' 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  animated  pas- 
sage, that '  Tis  love  creates  their  melody,'  and  that  the  ear 
is  a  principal  guide  to  the  hen-bird  in  her  choice  of  a  mate ; 
hut  we  cannot  entirely  exclude  the  eye,  when  we  remember 
what  pains  have  been  taken  in  most  instances  to  distinguish 
the  sexes  by  the  colour  of  their  feathered  garb,  and  even  in 
many  instances  to  prepare  a  nuptial  dress  {plumage  de 
nScei  of  the  French)  for  the  male,  which  fades  when  the 
season  of  love  has  passed  away. 

We  must  not  dwell  here  upon  the  wonders  of  birds'-nests, 
their  admirable  structure  as  places  of  comfort  and  conceal- 
ment, and  tbe  exquisite  workmanship  of  some  of  them, 
that  of  the  goldfinch,  fbr  instance.  In  those  snug  re- 
ceptacles the  eggs  are  deposited  and  hatched.  Then 
the  old  birds  fbef  all  the  parent  within  them  and  entirely 
forget  their  own  safety  ami  wants  in  protecting  and  pro- 
viding for  their  helpless  nestUngs.  This  parental  love 
changes  the  timid  at  once  to  the  brave ;  for  birds  of  prey, 
cats,  dogs,  and  sometimes  even  man,  when  he  approaches 
the  sanctuary,  are  attacked  and  followed  with  angry  cries. 
For  some  time  after  quitting  the  nest  this  care  continues, 
till  the  nestling  is  able  to  provide  fbr  itself.  Then  the  whole 
scene  changes.  The  young  bird  still  lingers  about  the  old 
one,  and  approaches  it  when  it  finds  a  worm  or  insect,  ex- 
pectant of  the  morsel.  At  first  the  young  bird  is  unheeded 
and  treated  coldly  ;  but  if  it  does  not  take  this  hint  and 

Serseveres  in  its  solicitatioos,  the  parent,  which  but  a  few 
ays  before  voiild  have  Ivaved  a  nawk  or  a  cat  in  its  de- 
fence, and  would  ha?e  been  content  to  suflfer  hunger  rather 
than  have  seen  it  without  food,  gives  it  a  buffet,  and  thus 
compels  it  to  rely  on  its  own  resources. 

Few  phenomena  have  attracted  more  attention  than  the 
migration  of  birds.  That  some  of  our  delicate  songsters, 
with  no  great  power  of  wing,  should  cross  the  seas  periodi- 
cally, returning,  as  they  undoubteilly  do,  to  those  spots 
which  they  have  before  haunted,  and  which  are  associated 
in  their  memories  with  the  pleasing  cares  of  former  years, 
excites  our  admiration,  if  not  our  astonishment.  As  regu- 
larly as  the  seasons  of  which  many  of  them  are  the  har- 
bingers, do  these  littie  travellers  visit  us,  and  as  regularly 
do  the^  take  their  departure.  The  immediate  cause  of 
migration  is  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  tsmperature  and  food 
particularly  that  which  is  adapted  for  the  sustenance  fif  tbe 
young;  and  tiie  instintd  of  the  Inrd  aoeordingly  leads  it 
ihim  one  olimate  to  another.  ^r^^'f]^-^ 
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SmBMATic  Arranobhbht  and  Natural  Histoky. 

We  now  apiffoach  a  part  of  our  lubject  not  quite  so  fasci- 
nating ;  for.  in  a  rompendious  account  of  the  writers  on  the 
natural  history  of  Inrds,  and  of  the  sTStems  which  have 
been  proposed,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  much  amusement. 
Rut  without  method  there  cannot  be  icience,  and  without 
arrangement,  natural  htator;  would  be  but  a  tangled  chain, 
nothing  Impaired  indsed,  hut  eertainlf  all  dlaordered.  Birds 
appear  to  have  been  ohjeeti  of  intereat  from  the  earliest  pe- 
nodii.  In  com^ratiTdr  later  time*  we  find  them  minghng 
in  the  supentitiona  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  it  ia  evident 
MaA  their  history  and  habits  were  fkmiltar,  not  only  to  the 
httflbandman  and  the  augur,  but  to  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Without  such  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the 
Athenians,  Aristophanes  would  hardly  have  ventured  on 
introducing  his  audience  to  Mt^tXcieocevyia  (see  his  play 
entitled  *  The  Birds' ) ;  nor  would  other  poets,  Grecian 
and  Roman,  so  often  have  referred  to  these  animals  as 
well  known  harbingers  of  certain  times  and  seasons. 
But  it  remained  for  Aristotle,  and  after  him  Pliny,  to 
take  up  the  subject  philosophically.  The  former,  in  his 
History  of  Animals,  has  dutinguished  the  species,  and 
rceorded  the  halHts  of  birds  with  the  aeenraoT  and  power 
whloh  distinguished  that  great  observer :  the  latter,  in  the 
tenth  book  of  his  Natural  HUtory  faas  displayed  much 
learning,  but  not  a  great  deal  of  ori^nalitf . 

In  modem  literature,  the  first  writer  of  note  on  this  sub- 
ject is  Pierre  Belon,  who  in  1555  arranged  these  animals 
aneording  to  their  habits  and  their  haunts.  In  his  system 
the  rapacious  birds  form  the  first  division,  the  waders  the 
second,  the  swimmers  the  third,  and  the  birds  which  nestle 
in  trees  or  on  the  ground,  the  fourth.  He  was  an  able 
zoolo^st  and  accurate  observer,  and  has  pointed  out  the 
comparative  anatomy  of  Utds,  with  reference  to  that  of 
nan  specially. 

The  third  phrt  of  Conrad  Gesner's '  Bistory  of  Animals,' 
published  in  1555,  consists  of  his  treatise  on  birds,  where 
he  haa  with  some  khour  ecdleeted  their  various  national 
names,  and  refhrred  to  the  writers  who  Inbd  noticed  the 
su^eet. 

In  1599,  Aldrovaqdtts  of  Bologna  pQbKshed  his  ornitho- 
logy. Pursuing  the  i^lan  of  Belon,  he  arranged  the  birda 
acconling  to  their  faanhts  and  their  food,  adding  many  ne« 

descriptions. 

These  three  works  are  all  illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 

In  1657  Jonston  published  his  Natural  History,  a  kind 
of  •  Repertorium  Zoolc^icum,'  wherein  all  that  had  been 
done  before  his  time  was  condensed,  and  where  every 
monstrous  zoological  feble  was  perpetuated,  eveft  in  the 
copper-plates,  which  ministered  to  the  appetites  of  those 
who  loved  to  see  what  mermen  and  mermaios  were  like,  and 
delighted  in  the  sight  of  *  hydras  and  chimeras  dire.' 

We  now  sp^aeh  a  period  wherein  the  reign  of  System 
commenced ;  and  we  owe  one  of  the  first  natural  arrange- 
ments, if  not  the  first,  to  Francis  Willughby,  an  English 
gentleman,  whose  System  of  Ornithology  was  edited  by 
onr  celebrated  countryman  Ray,  in  1678,  after  the  author  s 
death.  It  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit  The  general  di- 
visions are  two,  'Land  Birds,"  and 'Water  Birds.'  The 
land  birds  are  further  divided  into  those  which  have  a 
crooked  beak  and  crooked  talons,  and  those  which  have 
tho«e  parts  nearly  straight. 

The  water-birds  are  arranged  in  three  sections.  The 
first  consists  of  Waders,  and  those  which  haunt  watery 
places.  The  second  of  those  that  are  of  a  '  middle  nature, 
between  swimmers  and  *aders,  or  rather  that  partake  of 
both  Unds,  some  whereof  ore  cloven-footed  and  yet  swim  ; 
others  whole-footed,  but  yet  very  long-legged,  like  Uie 
waders:*  the  third  is  formed  by  the  palmated  birds  or 
swimmers. 

The  tame  friendly  office  that  was  performed  for  Wil- 
lughby by  Ray,  Dr.  Iterbam  executed  for  the  latter,  whose 
SynojaU  Methodica  Avium,  a  postlmmous  work,  but 
entirely  completed  by  the  author  before  his  death,  was 
published  by  the  Dontor  in  1 7 13.  In  this  synopsis  Ray 
carried  out  and  further  improved  Willughby's  system. 
Upon  the  works  of  these  Elnclish  naturalists  rested  in 
great  measure  the  zoological  system  of  Linnraus. 

The  first  sketch  of  the  Swedish  naturalist's  Syslema 
Nature  appeared  in  folio,  ut  Leyden,  in  1 735.  It  consisted 
of  twelve  pages,  and  was,  as  Linnseus  himself  says, '  Con- 
spectus tantum  opens  et  quasi  mappa  ge(^raphica.'  Eight 


subsequent  editions,  in  various  forms,  with  grtdully  to- 
creasing  information,  were  published  in  various  places,  bb4 
in  1 758  the  ninth  edition  ('  longd  auctius  factum  a  me  ipso^* 
says  the  author)  was  aent  forth  in  8vo.  In  this  edition  tiw' 
birds  are  arranged  under  the  same '  orders'  as  tb^  an  ia 
the  twelfth  and  last  edition,  which  appeared  in  1766.  Tbi 
thirteenth  edition  was  not  die  author  i,  but  Omdhi'i, 

The  following  are  the  m&m  of  Linnaui't  dass  Avtt; 

1.  Aecii^treK.  Krdiof  pre;,  properly  so  oaHod. 

5.  Picas.  Woodpeeken,  eroin,  nvanii^-Uidii  king- 
flsbera,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

9.  Anseies.  Swimmen. 
4.  Gralltt.  Waden. 

6.  Gallina.  Gallinaeeom  birds  (partridge  and  domtitiD 
fowl,  for  instanoe). 

6.  Passeret.  Bpanows^  ftnehei,  thnubei,  doves,  swal- 
lows, &c.  &c. 

These  orders,  some  of  *hich  are  not  very  natural,  indide 
with  their  subdivisions  78  genera. 

In  1760  appeared  the  system  of  Brisson,  which  diridn 
birds  into  two  great  sections.  The  first,  eonsiitinff  oftluia 
whose  toea  are  deprived  of  membranes ;  the  sectmo,  of  tboN 
whose  toes  are  furnished  {gamU}  with  memlnwiea  tbnngli 
their  whole  lengtb. 

There  are  many  subdivislotts,  under  ^ieh  are  stnmged 
26  orders,  ineludUig  115  genera.  This  able  omithobnt 
owes  much  of  his  oelebri^  to  the  minute  aecoraey  af Idi 
specifle  descriptions. 

In  1770  Buffbn  published  the  first  part  of  hisvork  re- 
lating to  birds.  It  is  marked  by  the  same  eloquent  aai> 
mated  style  Which  adorns  the  rest  of  his  Natural  Hi^; 
but  much  cannot  be  said  for  its  arrangement,  hot  fwute 
justice  of  some  of  his  'conclusions.  He  seldom  omiti  u 
opportunity  of  arraigning  Nature  at  the  bar  of  bis  batj  for 
some  supposed  defect  of  design,  when  the  fault  is  in  bis 
ovm  want  of  perception  of  the  end  to  ifhieh  that  desieD  ii 
directed,  arising  from  bis  ni^  being  aoqnamted  iriutbi 
habits  to  «tai(!h  it  ministers. 

Schaellbr.  in  his  Blammta  Ornithologiai,  whidi  wu  ^ra 
to  the  pablic  to  1 744,  divides  Urds  into  two  great  ftnuIiM 
Nudipsdet  et  Palmipedes. 

Scopoli  (1777).  to  hia  Introduction  to  Natural  Hiita^. 
divides  them  also  into  two  families  ;  but  he  takes  bis  db- 
tinction  from  the  arrangement  of  the  scaly  skin  on  the  less ; 
the  first  division  or  Retipedes  consisting  of  those  the  skis 
of  whose  te^  is  marked  by  small  polygonal  scales ;  the  se- 
cond, Seuttpedes,  of  those  the  &ont  of  whose  leas  is  cofersd 
with  segments  or  uhequtl  ringa  with  lateral  loogitudiul 
furrows. 

In  1781  our  countryman  Latham  published  his  general 
synopsis,  and  in  1787  and  in  1601  his  two  supplements  ap- 
peared. In  1790,  hia  Indat  Omithologicus,  in  two  v(riaiDei 
quarto,  being  an  abridgment  of  bis  more  extended  mrfc. 
was  given  to  the  puhlie.  Separating,  like  Willughby  lad 
Ray,  the  birds  into  t*e  grand  divisions,  land-birds  anl 
water-birds,  be  arranges  tnem  under  the  foUowing  oidcR. 
which  include  101  genera. 

UndblnU.  WaterUrds. 

1.  Accipitres.  7.  Grallaa. 

2-  I^icte.  8.  Ptonatipedes. 

3.  Passeres.  9.  Palmipedei. 

4.  Columbffi. 

5.  Gatlins. 

6.  Struthiones. 

In  1799  M.  de  Lac^pede  published  his  method,  ansng- 
ing  130  genera  under  39  Orders. 

In  1 80S  £>um£ril,  to  his  Zoologie  JtuUytique,  dirided 
birds  into  sift  orders.. 

The  following  is  blumenbaeh'a  anangement : 

Und-blrti.  Wat«r-binls. 

1.  Aceipitcea.  8.  Grallft. 

9.  Levirosttes.  9.  Anseree. 

3.  Pioi. 

4.  Oorwea. 
».  Paaaeras. 

6.  OallhuB. 

7.  Struthiones. 

In  1810  Meyer,  to  the  'Almanaeh  de«  Oiaeanx 
I'Allemagne,  par  MM.  Meyer  et  Wolff,"  arranged  dim 
undo-  eleven  orders ;  and  in  ISI 1 

lUiger  divided  them  into  seven  orders,  toetodinrjl 
families.  Then  came  Citvier,  who  in  his  '  RteM  Aaim 
(1817)  published  tb?)P5ggiy^,erte^gIe 
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1.  Aoa^itcM.  4.  QtUinB, 

&  Faswm.  5.  Oralln. 

3.  Seaniores  (Climbers).    6.  Ptlmipedes. 
Tmllot.  wboM  work  is  dated  ia  ISlfi,  though  it  did  not 

mear  till  1817,  distributes  biidi  into  the  followiDg  five 

•cden 

1.  Aocipitrss.  4.  Grallatorag. 

3.  SytviooUe.  Natatom. 
3.  Gallinacei. 

Temmiack  B  aixsngeQunt  (181$-1880)  oonusU  of  ^ 
following  sixteen  orders : 


1.  Bapac^s. 

2.  Onmivores. 

3.  iDseetivweg. 

4.  GnwiTores. 
6,  Zy^odae^lei. 

6.  AniwdactylM. 

7.  AIcyoDs. 

8.  ChelidoDS. 


9.  pigeons 

10.  Gallinac^. 
It.  Alectorides. 

12.  Co^reurs. 

13.  Gralles. 

14.  PinDBtinSdei 

15.  Palmip^das. 

16.  Inertes. 


In  1825  Nicholas  Aylward  Vigors,  Ssq.  (flowing  oi)t 
the  principle  adopted  by  William  Sharp  Mac  L^y,  ^sq.,  in 
his  Horee  SrUomologiea,  a  work  of  great  learning  and 
deep  rBwoning)  proposed  his  arrangement  of  birds  accord- 
ing to  their  natural  affinities.  *I  discorered,'  says  the 
author,  in  his  paper  in  the  14th  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Linasan  Society.  *  as  I  advanced,  Uiat  the  larger  or 
primary  groups  were  connected  by  an  unintemijited  chain 
of  affinities ;  that  this  series  or  chain  returned  into  itself ; 
and  that  the  groups  of  wbich  it  was  composed,  preserved  in 
tbeir  regular  sncoession  an  anak^  to  the  oorresponding 
grauM  or  Mderi  of  the  omtigaous  classes  of  zoology.  I 
eqaally  dateotod  flu  existence  « the  aanw  principle  in  most 
of  the  subordinate  subdivisions,  even  down  te  the  muiutest, 
to  a  d^ree  at  least  sufficiently  extensive  aflbrd  gpnin^ 
Eat  assertoig  ite  general  {wevawws-' 

Thus,  if  nil  five  orders 

Insesstves, 
Rjutorss,  [Avss.]  Rasmes, 
Natatores,  Grallatores, 
be  arranged  round  a  common  centre,  t}ie  authv  conceives 
that  they  would  be  found  to  be  mutually  connected  to- 
getber.  and  that  the  pUu  which  holds  ^>od  in  tiie  ^n^ral 
division  will  be  found  to  bo  oon&rmoA  on  e^piimng  the 
subdiyisituu. 

The  second  order  Ipbossows,  for  instaace,  he  divides 
into  flva  tribes, 

CoDipwtres, 
Oentiros^,  ScansorsSi 

[Insusorbs.] 
Fissifpstras,  Tenuints^t 
in  which  he  finds  4  aivilar  f»nne]t>on»  as  he  also  does  in 
the  five  families  into  which  be  furUisr  sfimntes  efuh  tribe. 

In  the  same  ya«r  M.  iH^reilto  pubUsbed  bis  method  as 
follows : 


DauzyoM  laFtMB,  lei  Aqustiqnea. 

6.  Ordie  ^hassiers. 

7.  PalmipMps. 


1.  Ordre  Rapaoes. 
3.  Passereaux. 

3.  Grimpeurg. 

4.  Passerig^les. 
i.  Gallinacts. 

Umbb  orders  include  258 , 
The  nMthod  proposed  by 


.  [.  de  BlainvUle  in  1815.  1821. 
and  1882,  and  developed  &y  his  pupil,  H.  Lherminier.  in 
1887,  is  founded  entirely  qn  anatomical  details,  and  prin- 
cipally upon  the  comparative  development  of  the  sternum- 
In  the  method  of  1827,  the  birds  are  divided  into  the 

*  Nonnaux.'  those  whose  sternum  is  furniihad  with  a  crest 
or  keel  more  or  less  developed,  and  whidi  have  three  bones 
at  the  shoulder,  distinct,  and  ^mply  contiguous.  This 
'  aous-classe*  contains  thirty-four  fitmiUes  from  the  first  of 
the  birds  of  prey  te  the  lost  of  thp  siwramers.  The  second 

•  BOD»'ClB8se,'  or  the  *  AnomauXi'  consists  of  those  whose 
sternum  is  formed  of  two  pieces  originally  separated,  and 
tmitinf;  upon  the  median  line  te  eonstituto  a  bony  plate  of 
variable  form,  but  always  without  an  osseous  crest  or  keel, 
or  brisket,  and  whose  tfans  shoulder-bones  are  distinet  in 
youth,  but  anohylosad  in  the  adult.  To^  'A^omaux' 
balans  but  one  fomily,  the  Cnrsores,  comprehending  the 
nt/auA  and  ite  congeners. 

Ia  1828  M.  Lesson  published  his  '  Pn^et,' wherein  oe 
eomownces  with  the  two  gr^at  divisions  *  Terrestrial'  and 
■AoubUo,*  and  f&tributes  tM  birds  inte  nine  orders*  founded 
gntta  fiwm  <f  the  toes,  vings.  and  beak.  The  ninth  order 


onuista  of '  ^ndoxanx.'  wlucb  in  pbe*  of  vius  Ane  flur- 
oished  with  anterior  members  qrmed  with  daws,  the  fingers 
being  surrounded  by  (empfit^  dans)  a  membrane,  and  have 
the  body  covered  with  decomposed  and  hairy  fea^ra 
this  order  contains  but  one  genus,  Ornitborhynchus  ?  but 
to  this  last  word  the  author  odds  a  query. 

In  1831  William  Swainson,  Esq.,  rejecting  the  quina- 
rian  theory  above  alluded  to,  which  he  had  adopted  in  the 
year  1824,  proposed  (in  the  second  part  of  the  Fauna  Bo- 
reali-Americaaa  (nntoipin^  the  birds)  »  now  arrangement 
in  these  terms : 

'  1.  Every  natural  series  of  beings,  in  its  progrees  from  a 
giveu  point,  either  actually  returns  or  evinces  a  tendency  to 
return,  again  to  that  point,  thereby  forming  a  circle. 

*  2.  The  contents  of  such  a  circle  or  group  are  symbo- 
lically T^uoented  by  the  conteote  of  all  other  circles  in 
the  saniB  class  of  animals ;  this  resemblance  being  strong 
or  remote  in  propmrtiou  to  the  proximi^  or  tho  distance  of 
the  groups  compared. 

'3- The  primary  divisions  of  every  natural  gnnm,  of  what- 
ever extent  or  vqlue,  are  THIU9,  each  0^  which  forms  its 
own  circle.' 

No  one  can  read  over  the  preceding  compendium,  which 
only  embraces,  be  it  remembered,  the  more  prominent  sys- 
tems (for  maity  omitted  pames  will  occur  to  the  learned, 
those ofBarrere,Frisch,  Bonnaterre,  and  others, for insterif^), 
without  perceiving  that  the  great  aim  of  modern  science  has 
been  to  produce  the  best  natural  arrangement.  No  sooner 
has  one  mothod  been  advanced  and  considered,  than  doubts 
have  arisen,  apd  another  and  another  still  succeeds.  Cuvier 
expressed  his  dissent  from  all  the  systems  which  he  had 
seen,  and  his  conviction  that  the  true  arrangement  was 
yet  to  be  sou^t  for.  . 

That  method  which,  founded  on  an  intim^  knowledge  of 
the  comparative  anatomy,  babiu,  and  instincts  aS  birds, 
unites  them  in  grpups  that  will  bear  the  most  strict  appli- 
cation of  those  three  teste,  is  the  most  likely,  we  may  ob- 
serve in  GOBetosion,  to  i^i^oach  the  noarest  to  the  system  of 
nature. 

To  give  a  list  of  all  the  writers  on  the  natural  history  of 
birds  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  we  shall  therefore  tequest  the  reader  to  be  content 
vith  the  following  enumeration  of  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated authors  in  this  department. 

The  ornithology  of  America  and  the  West  Indies  has 
been  given  by  Honandez,  Manu^rave.  De  Axzara,  Stoane, 
Cateabf ,  Vieulot,  Wilson,  Splx.  Charles  Bonaparte  (Prince 
of  Musignano),  Audubon,  Richardson  and  Swainson,-and 
Nuttall. 

That  of  Britain  by  Pennant,  Lewin,  White,  Bewick,  Hon- 
tasm,  ponovan,  Selby,  Mudie,  and  oUiers. 

That  of  Europe  by  Temminck;  that  of  (Germany  by 
Meyer  and  Wolff;  and  Charles  Bonaparte  has  taken  up 
that  of  Itely.  Gould's  *  Birds  of  Europe'  and  Meyer's  *  Il- 
lustrations of  British  Birds'  are  in  a  course  of  publication. 

Le  Vaillant  has  illustrated  the  birds  of  Africa,  and  01 
other  countries. 

The  following  names  of  some  of  those  who  have  also  dis' 
tinguished  themselves  as  general  authors  or  pulicular  illus- 
trators will  readily  occur  to  the  student  woo  enters  upon 
this  branch  of  natural  history  z—Albm,  Audebert,  Audu- 
bon. Barraband,  Beehstein,  Bennett,  Blyth.  Brisson.  Brun- 
nich,  Buffon,  Buhle,  Cuvier,  Dandin,  Desmarest,  Edwards, 
Fleming,  Fprster,  Frisch,  Gerardin,  Gould,  Gray,  Gunther, 
Hardwicke,  Herbert.  Houttuyn,  Hunter,  Illiger,  Jardine. 
Jepner,  I.each,  Lear,  Xiesson,  n{acBrtney,  MacLeay,  Mark- 
wick,  Meyer,  Naumann,  NUssbn,  Noseman,  Rennie,  Riip- 
pell,  Sabme,  Savigny,  Selby,  Sepp,  Schaeffer,  Shaw,  Shep- 
pard,  Slaney.  Sonoini,  Spix,  Stephens,  Swainson,  Sweet, 
Syme,  Vieillot,  Vigors,  Wagler,  Wa^rton,  Whitear,  Yarrell. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  say  a  word 
or  two  upon  the  fossil  remains  of  birds.  '  We  might  have 
anticipated,'  writes  Lyell  {Principles  0/  Qeolo^,  vcd.  ii;. 
p.  1 75, 3rd  ed.),  *  that  the  imbedding  of  die  remains  birdi 
m  new  strata  would  be  of  very  rare  occurrence,  for  their 
powers  of  flight  insure  thmn  uainst  perisbmg  by  numerous 
casualties  to  which  quadruped  are  u^Msed  (hiring  floods ; 
and  if  they  chance  to%o  drowned,  or  to  die  when  swimming 
on  the  water,  it  will  scarcely  ever  happen  that  tbey  will  be 
submerged  so  as  to  become  preserved  in  sedimentuy  depo- 
sits. In  consequence  of  the  hollow  tubular  structure  of 
their  bones,  and  the  quantity  of  their  feathers,  they  are  ex- 
tremely light  in  proportim  to  tbei'  VDluraa,  so  (hatfrbra 
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Hnt  killed  they  do  not  sink  to  the  hottom  like  quadrupeds, 
but  float  on  the  surface  until  the  careiM  either  rota  away  or 
is  devoured  by  predaceous  imimald.' 

We  will  begin  vith  an  instance  affording  good  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  a  bird  which,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
current testimony  of  authors,  catalogues,  and  even  speci- 
mens, the  latter  indeed  now  reduced  to  fn^ments  has 
Deen  oonsidered  by  some  the  mere  creature  of  unagination. 
M.  Deqardins  found,  under  a  bed  of  lavs  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  the  head,  breast-bone,  and  humenuof  a  bird,  iriileh 
Cuvier  prwouneed  to  be  part  of  the  remains  of  dodo. 
These  bones  were  in  the  midst  of  othem  belonnng  to  the 
la^  existing  species  land-tortoise  named  Tattudo  Jm- 
dica.   rSee  Dodo.] 

The  nawks  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rock  of  Gib- 
raltar, among  otbw  rejectamenta  of  thmr  (bod,  drop  into  the 
fl&sures  the  bones  of  small  birds,  whieh  gradoally  become 
incorporated  into  an  osseous  breoda. 

Our  attention  is  next  drawn  to  the  ouiferous  caverns.  In 
that  of  Kirkdale,  for  instance,  Professor  Buckland  found,  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  carnivorous,  {>achydermatou8, 
ruminant,  and  rodent  quadrupeds,  the  remains  of  the  raven, 
pigeon,  lark,  a  small  qwoiea  of  duck,  and  a  bird  of  about 
the  size  of  a  tlmish. 

We  next  come  to  tba  marine  snpracretaeeous  rocks  of 
the  South  of  TVance,  in  the  sands  or  upper  strata  of  whieh 
M.  Harcel  de  Serres  found  the  remains  of  birds,  accom- 
panied by  abundant  relics  of  terrestrial  and  marine  mammi- 
nrs,  reptiles,  fish,  some  wood,  and  oysters  and  Baitmi. 

The  remains  of  birds  also  occur  in  the  gypseous  beds,  and 
fresh>water  marls  of  the  supracretaceous  group. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  relative  to 
these  remains  was  made  by  MM.  C^izet  and  Jobert.  who 
found  in  the  fresh-water  sands,  clays,  and  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Issoire  (Puy  de  Ddme),  in 
company  with  the  bones  of  quadrupeds,  &o.,  the  remains  of 
three  or  four  birds,  and  also  their  e^s,  m  a  perfect  state  of 
ineservation :  M.  Bertrand  Rous,  now  M.  Bertrand  da 
IX)ue,  had  previously  obserred  their  bones  in  the  fresh- 
water rocks  at  Volvie. 

Upon  the  whole  we  may  reckon  nine  or  ten  extinct 
species  of  birds  in  the  Eocene  period  of  Lyell.  Hiese  belong 
to  the  birds  of  prey  properly  so  called, — the  gallinaceous 
birds,  the  wadera,  and  the  swimmers.  Eggs  of  aquatic 
birds  occur  in  the  Eocene  lacustrine  formation  in  Auvergne. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  bones  of  birds  have  been  re- 
corded in  strata  of  greater  antiquity  than  the  tertiary,  with 
the'exception  of  the  fragments  found  by  Mr.  Mantell  in  the 
weald  of  Sussex.  The  so-called  birds'  bones'of  Stonesfield 
are  the  bones  of  Pterodactyles.   [See  PterodacttlB'] 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW,  a  mode  of  perspective  represen- 
tation, which  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  proper  and 
improper.  The  latter  of  these,  the  one  most  generally 
employed,  differs  from  <ndinary  perspective  delineation,  in 
nothing  else  than  in  the  horizon  being  taken  much  higher 
than  usual ;  the  horisontal  line,  and  of  course  the  point  of 
sight,  is  either  placed  above  the  picture,  or  the  level  of  the 
ground  is  supposed  to  be  considerably  below  ihe  base  of 
the  picture.  The  objects  thus  shown,  whether  buildings  or 
landscape,  or  both  combined,  appear  as  they  would  do  if 
viewed  from  some  lofty  station,  from  the  summit  of  a  build- 
ing, from  a  terrace,  tower,  or  any  other  eminence ;  but  still 
the  spectator  is  supposed  to  be  looking  in  a  straightforward 
direction,  and  the  plane  of  the  picture  to  be  perpendicular 
to  the  natural  horizon.  Consequently,  only  distant  objeets 
can  thus  be  shown,  because,  when  looking  in  that  direction, 
a  person  cannot  possibly  see  objects  immediately  beneath 
hinu  He  can  do  that  only  by  looking  down  upon  them ; 
but  in  a  pii^tnro  there  can  im  out  one  irutant  of  view,  nor 
can  the  point  of  sight  be  shifted  at  pleasure,  by  the  eye 
being  directed  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  to  alter  the  field 
of  vision,  and  take  different  objects  in  succession.  What- 
ever is  shown  in  a  picture  must  be  supposed  capable  of 
being  embraced  by  the  eye  at  once ;  although  in  practice 
some  little  degree  of  license  in  this  respect  is  oooasionally 
allowable. 

I'  it  be  desired  to  show  the  obje9ts  immediately  below 
the  spectator,  so  as  to  give  a  distant  view  of  the  tops  of 
buildings  so  situated,  and  of  parts  that  would  otherwise  be 
concealed  from  sight,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  first- 
mentioned  mode,  namely  proper  bird't-eye  perspective. 
This  is  the  reverse  of  nut  employed  for  ceiling-pieces, 
termed  di  nUo  in  ni;  ftr  as  tbere  olgeets  are  fbre-slmt 


ened  as  seen  from  below,  so  in  the  bird'i-eye  they  sr>  (b» 
shortened,  as  if  viewed  from  above.  This  species  of 'Ainft- 
eye'  might  therefore  with  great  propriety  be  distinguiglied  bv 
the  name  of  prone  perspective,  or  looking  downwardi ;  ua 
the     aotto  m  lu,  by  th  at  of  mpine  perspective,  or  lix^iig 
upwards.   In  like  manner  as  in  ceiling  perspectives,  the 
plane  of  the  picture  becomes  parallel  to  the  oatursl  botiam, 
instead  of  vertical,  so  does  it  in  a  proper  birdi-eye  nn; 
with  diia  di^rence,  that  in  the  former  ease  the  eye  is  l»- 
neath  the  picture  and  looking  np  to  it;  in  the  litter,  owit, 
and  looking  down  upon  it ;  at  least,  if  not  eueSy  hoii- 
zontal,  the  plane  of  the  picture  must  be  more  or  lets  in- 
clined, accordingly  as  the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  dovQ 
more  directly  or  obliquely ;  because  Hm  plane  tfprt^eetim 
or  picture  must  be  assumed  as  perpendicular  to  ttie  centnl 
ray  from  the  eye.   The  relative  position  of  otqects  to  eseh 
other  and  to  the  picture,  and  of  the  picture  to  the  e;e,  ire 
the  same  in  this  as  in  ordinary  perspective,  the  sole  dife- 
ence  being  that  of  the  spectator's  own  situoUon.  This  ¥31 
be  apparent  if  we  look  into  a  hollow  cube,  or  box,  open  on 
one  Side:  it  matters  not  whether  itbeopenoioneoftha 
upright  sides,  or  on  the  top.   In  either  ease  the  plsneior 
sides  perpeiuUenlar  to  the  open  nde,  and  the  one  panlkl  tt^ 
or  focing  it,  wiD  have  the  same  perspective  appesiance;  onlf 
in  the  one  ease  the  plane  ftcing  the  speeutor  wOl  be  w- 
tieal,  in  die  other  hwizontal.   Im  a  pietuie  or  drawing:  thii 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  artist— whether  he  dwni  ta 
represent  the  plane  parallel  to  the  picture  as  huiioiitil. 
that  is  the  ground  or  floor,  and  the  other  planes  perpendicD- 
lar  to  the  nound;  at  that  parallel  plane  and  tvo  (tf  the 
adjoining  planes  upright,  and  the  other' two  horiiontil 
Again,  were  a  hole  Irared  through  the  ceiling  of  a 
room,  a  person  looking  down  through  it  would  have  spn- 
feet  or  proper  bird's-eye  view  both  of  the  apartment  ana  tti 
furniture.   Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  in  such  repreientation 
the  floor  would  answer  to  what  in  the  common  mode  of  pa- 
Bpective  would  be  the  side  or  end  of  the  room  facinf;  Ibi 
spectator;  also  that  the  vertical  lines  of  the  sides  of  ^ 
room,  of  docMTs,  windows,  legs  of  chairs,  Sic.,  woiM  rauL 
to  some  pmnt  in  the  line  o^  plane  paaiing  through  the  e^^ 
exactly  as  the  horizontal  lines  would  do  if  they  were  seen 
accorcung  to  the  usual  position.   For  unless  the  lines,  in 
this  case  intended  to  rejffesent  upright  ones,  were  made  to 
vanish,  those  planes  or  wells  would  not  be  foie-diortened; 
and  unless  that  were  done  they  could  not  be  vieved,  int 
the  whole  would  be  reduced  to  a  mwe  plan  of  the  room: 
just  as  a  common  upright  view  would  be  reduced  to  a  sectkm 
or  geometrical  elevation.  If  the  planes  representing  the  (Xba 
two  walls  with  the  celling  and  floor  were  not  shown  pn- 
spectively  or  fore-sbortenen.  Yet,  although  such  perspectiw 
or  bird's-eye  view,  would  be  ctnrect  in  itself,  it  woold  sen 
too  fandful  and  unnatural,  if  not  positively  distorted,  beesoc 
the  olgeets  would  be  shown  under  suoh  very  difi^nta^ 
cumstanees  from  those  aocording  to  wiuch  vMf  aie  rnllir 
seen ;  consequently,  such  kind  m  views  would  be  quite  ra- 
pictoriid,  and  merely  matten  of  enriodty.  Tbey  im^ 
nevertheless  occasionally  be  fbund  useful  as  explanatof; 
digrams,  or  drawings,  whenever  it  should  be  required  lo 
show  the  effect  of  an  interior,  as  beheld  from  a  lofty  vppff 
gallery,  not  viewed  in  a  cross  or  straightfbrward  diwcoon, 
but  by  lookii^  down  into  the  lower  area  of  the  apartmenl 
This  prone  perspective  might  also  be  applied  fbr  the  {HirpoM 
of  giving  a  map-like,  yet  graphic  view  of  a  group  of  baildingi 
and  their  locality.  Aa  a  picture,  indeed,  such  view  would  bt 
extravagant,  although  as  a  picture>map  it  would  have  ■one' 
thing  to  recommend  it   Even  the  more  usud  load  a 
bird's-eye  perspective,  or  view  with  a  very  elevated  IwWMfc 
is  by  no  means  the  best  calculated  fbr  pietorea^iw 
since  it  brings  those  parts      an  ediftee  into  view  mtu 
are  intended  to  be  eonoealed,  and  otherwise  greatly  takci 
off  from  the  ardiitectuial  effect ;  eausmg  the  building  » 
viewed  to  appear  too  much  like  a  small  model  |ilaeed  opt* 
a  table. 

BIRD'S-FOOT  TREFOIL.   (See  OwnTBOpn.] 
BIRDS-MOUTH.   [See  MouiDiiro.] 
BIRD'S  NEST.   [See  Latbrxa  and  NxornA.] 
BIREN.    [See  Anna  Iwanowna  of  Russia.] 
BIRGUS  (zoology),  a  genus  of  long-taUed  cnistaeecM 
animals,  approaching  the  hermit  crabs  (Pagurtu)  wt>' 
blished  by  Leach.    The  following  are  the  leading  w' 
racters : — Middle  antennn  having  their  second  artinilaw'' 
crested  or  tufted;  feet  of  the  first  pair  of  legs  unequal  la- 
minated by  pinoHMor  knob^lawa;  iiaet  cf  the sacond tf" 
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third  Mu  tenninated  siroply,  in  other  words,  hy  a  kdaU 
nail ;  fourth  pair  smaller  and  didactylous,  or  terminated  of 
two  fingers,  one  moveable:  flflh  pair  rudimentary,  very 
small,  but  didactylous ;  carapaee  somewhat  in  the  farm  of  a 
reversed  heart,  with  the  apex  pointing  fwwarda;  post- 
abdomen  or  tail  orbicular,  crustaceous  above,  the  fuatea 
beioK  subannular  or  rudiments  of  rings. 

There  are  two  species  recorded :  and  of  these  Birgui  Lit- 
tro.  Leach,  Pagurus  Latro,  Fabr.  and  Lam.,  Cancer  Latro, 
Linn.,  Cancer  erumenatus,  Beurakrabbe  (purse  crab)  of 
Rumphins  is  the  largest.  Its  rostrum  is  terminated  by  a 
single  point  The  pincen  are  red,  the  left  being  much 
larger  than  the  right,  and  both  deeply  toothed.  The  feet 
of  ttie  three  next  pair  are  toothed  on  the  edges,  and  marked 
with  undulated  streaks.  It  is  a  native  of  Amboyna  and 
other  neighbouring  islands,  where  it  is  said  to  inhabit  the 
fissures  of  rocks  by  day,  and  to  come  forth  at  night  to  seek 
its  food  on  the  beach.  Mr.  Cuming  found  it  sufficiently 
i^undant  in  Lord  Hood's  Island  in  the  Fauific,  but  there 
the  purse-crabs  dwelt  at  the  roots  of  trees,  uid  not  in  holes 
in  toe  rocks.  When  he  met  them  in  his  road,  they  set 
themselves  up  in  a  threatening  attitude  and  then  retreated 
backwu^ls,  making  both  at  first  and  afterwards  a  great 
snapping  with  their  pincers.  There  appears  to  be  a  tradi- 
tion among  the  natives  that  it  climbs  cocoa-nut  trees  {eooos 
nud/era)  in  the  night  to  get  the  cocoa-nuts.  LinnsBus, 
Herbst,  and  Cuvier,  repeai  this  story,  which,  as  Owen  ob- 
serves in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zool^ical  Society  for  1832 
(part  2.  p.  17.).  is  confirmed  in  a  degree  hy  Quiry  and  Gai- 
mard,  who  relate  that  individuals  of  this  species  were  fed 
by  them  for  many  months  on  cocoa-nuts  alonet  and  still 
more  amply  by  the  observ^ons  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr.  Cummg,  who  states  that  these  purse-crabs  climb  the 
Pandanus  (jdoratissimua,  a  kind  of  palm,  for  the  purpose  of 
feeding  on  the  small  nut  that  grows  thereon,  and  that  he 
saw  them  in  the  tree. 

Linnseus  gives  the  Antilles  as  the  locality  of  this  purse- 
crab,  as  well  as  Amboyna,  and  quotes  Rochefort's  History 
of  the  Antilles,  1.  c.  21,  *  Boursires.'  In  the  text  of  Rum- 
phius's  Amboimehe  Rariteit-Kamer,  Book  1.  p.  9.  is  a  si- 
milar quotation. 

Neither  Sloane,  Browne,  Hughes,  nor  Catesby,  make 
any  mention  of  this  species,  nor  indeed  of  the  genus ;  and 
on  turning  to  Rochefort,  upon  whose  authority  Linuteus 
and  others  have  evidently  rested  for  the  assertion  that 
purse-crabs,  properly  so  called,  inhabit  the  Antilles,  we 
think  that  it  will  appear  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
giving  them  such  a  locality,  so  far  at  least  as  Rochefort  is 
emiremed,  but  that  those  who  gave  him  as  authority,  either 
read  bis  book  very  hastily,  or,  without  reading  the  passage 
cited  at  all,  maile  the  .quotation  as  soon  as  their  eye  fell 
upon  the  word  '  Boursidres,'  not  *  Boursires,'  as  it  is  written 
in  the  Amboinache  Rariteit-Kamer,  and  also  by  Linnsus, 
who  probably  copied  the  quotation  firom  the  Amboimche 
Rariteit-Kamer. 

Rochefort's  book,  <  Histoire  natureile  et  morale  des  lies 
Antilles  de  I'Am^que,*  4to.  Rotteidam,  1681,  is  not  in  the 
buads  of  every  one,  and  thorefore  we  offer  no  apology  for 
giving  the  passage,  on  reading  which  we  have  ventured  to 
call  in  question  Im  accuracy  of  linnseus. 

There  is  no  mention  of  '  Bounirea,*  at  the  place  quoted 
by  Linnsus,  hut  at  1.  c  22,  p.  57,  the  tmm  '  Crabes  B>mr- 
tieret,'  appears  not  as  a  name  for  a  species,  but  as  the 
name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  some  of  the  land-crabs 
fTourlouroux)  when  they  are  in  a  soft  state,  aJler  moulting 
and  before  their  new  crust  is  hardened. 

Speaking  of  some  of  these  crabs  under  the  name  of 
•  Crabes  peinles,'  Rochefort  thus  proceeds : 

'Ce  qui  est  de  plus  considerable  en  ces  crahes,  est 
qu'nne  fois  I' an,  assavoir,  apres  qu'eUes  Bont  retourn^  du 
Tnage  de  la  mer,  elles  se  cacbent  toutes  en  terre,  durant 
qtielques  six  lematnes:  de  sorte  qu  iL  n'en  paioit  auCune. 
Fendant  ee  temB>l&,  elles  changent  de  peau,  ou  d'^ille,  et 
se  renonvellent  entierement.  Elles  poussent  alors  de  la 
terre  si  proprement  &  I'entr^  de  leurs  tanieres,  que  Von 
n'en  apperooit  pas  Vouverture.  Ce  qu'eUes  font  pour  ne 
point  prendre  d^tir.  Car  quand  elles  posent  ainsi  leur  vieille 
Tobe,  tout  lenr  coips  est  comme  nud.  n'^tant  convert  que 
d'one  pellicule  tendre  et  delicate,  laquelle  s'£paissit  et  se 
Ancit  peu  &  peu  en  croute;  suivant  la  solidity  de  celle 
qu'elles  ont  qnitt^s 

'Monsieur  du  Montel  rapportc,  qu  il  a  fait  creuser  X  des- 
■ein  en  des  lieus  oil  il  y  avoit  apparence  qu'il  y  en  eut  de 
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eacb^  Et  en  ayant  rencontre  en  effet,  qu0  tnm 
qn'elles  ^toyent  comme  envellop^  dons  des  nutllasdW 
bres,  qui  sans  doute  leur  servoient  de  nourriturr)  pt  de  nid 
dnrant  cette  retraite :  mais  elles  itoient  si  langutssantes  et 
si  inoapables  de  supporter  Pair  vif,  qu'eUes  sembloien*  i 
demy  mortes,  quoy  que  d'ailleurs  elles  Aissent  grasses  el 
tres-delicates  a  manger.  Les  babitans  des  lies  les  nom- 
ment  pour  Ion  Crabes  Bourtieres,  et  les  estiment  beau- 
coup.  Tout  auprds  d'elles  il  voyoit  leur  vieille  depoiiille, 
c'est  i  dire,  leurcdque,  qui  paroissoit  aussi  entieie  que  si 
I'animal  ent  encore  ^te  dedans.  Est  co  qui  est  merveuleus, 
o'est  ^u'i  peine,  ^noy  qn'fl  y  employast  de  fort  bons  yens, 
ponvoit  il  reconnoitre  d  ouvertnre  ou  de  fente  par  oik  le 
ctHTps  de  la  beste  fust  sort^,  et  se  fht  d^gagti  de  oette  prison. 
NeantuKHus,  afoes  y  avoir  pru  gaide  oien  exaetement,  il 
remarquoit  en  ves  d^poiiitles  une  Detite  separation  du  coet6 
de  la  queuS,  par  oii  les  crabes  s  etownt  d'^llopptos.' 

*What  is  the  more  worthy  of  note  relating  to  these  crabs 
is.  that  once  a  year,  namuy,  after  they  are  returned  from 
their  journey  to  the  sea,  they  hide  themselves  entirely  in 
the  earth,  for  some  six  weeks,  so  that  not  one  appears. 
During  this  time  they  change  their  skin,  or  crust,  and  re- 
new themselves  altogether.  They  place  the  earth  at  this 
season  so  dexterously  at  the  entrance  of  their  boles,  that 
one  cannot  perceive  the  opening.  This  they  do  that  the^ 
may  not  be  exposed  to  the  air.  For  when  uiey  thus  throw 
aside  their  old  garb,  the  whole  o!  their  body  is  as  it  were 
naked,  being  only  covered  by  a  thin  and  delic«te  skin, 
which  thickens  km.  hardens  by  degrees  into  a  crust  as  solid 
as  that  which  Uuy  have  left  Monsieur  du  Hontel  reports 
that  he  caused  people  to  dig  on  purpose  in  those  places 
where  there  was  any  appearance  of  their  lying  hi^  and 
having  'met  with  some  of  them,  that  he  found  that  they 
were  enveloped  as  it  were  in  the  leaves  of  trees,  which  with- 
out doubt  served  them  for  nourishment  and  for  a  nest 
during  this  retreat :  but  ^y  were  so  languid  and  so  inca- 
pable of  supporting  the  fresh  air,  that  they  seemed  half 
dead,  though  in  oUier  respects  tbey  were  f^t  and  very  deli- 
cate food.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  call  them  at  this 
period  purse-crabs,  and  esteem  them  much.  He  saw  quite 
close  to  them  their  old  covering,  that  is  to  say,  their  shell, 
which  appeared  as  entire  as  if  the  animal  had  been  still 
within.  What  is  vronderfiil  is,  that  though  he  employed  ver^ 
good  eyes,  he  could  scarcely  observe  the  opening  or  slit 
whence  the  body  of  the  animal  had  come  forth,  and  hod 
disengaged  itseu  from  this  prison.  Nevertheless,  after 
having  taken  great  care,  he  remarked  in  the  empty  shells  a 
small  separation  near  the  tail,  by  which  the  crabs  had  extri* 
cated  themselves.' 

Then  follows  the  most  approved  way  of  dressing  these 
land-crabs  for  the  table,  a  mode  which  is  still  in  practioe 
with  little  variation  in  the  West  Indies  at  the  present  day. 

In  a  MS.  entitled  '  M^moires  en  forme  de  Dictionnaire 
contenant  Thistoire*  natureile  notamment  de  Cacao,  I'ln- 
digo,  le  Sucre,  et  le  Tabac,  Par  M.  *  *  *,  Inspecteur  pour 
la  Compagnie  de  Chandemagor,'  in  the  possession  of  a 
friend  of  the  author  of  this  article,  there  is  a  very  fhll  ao- 
count  of  the  land-crabs  (Tonrlourouz)  of  the  Antilles,  and 
the  writer  of  the  MS.,  qwaking  of  their  condition  after 
they  have  thrown  off  their  old  crusts,  says  *  Si  on  les  prend 
alors.  on  les  trouve  cbuvertes  senlement  d'nne  petite  peau 
rouge,  tendre  et  mince  comme  du  parehemin  monille,  elles 
sont  bien  plus  d^Ucates  qu'en  tout  autre  tems  :  on  les  ap- 
pelle  alors  Crahes  Boursteres.' — '  If  they  take  the  crabs 
then,  they  And  them  covered  only  with  a  alight  red  skin, 
tender  and  delicate  as  moistened  parchment :  the  crabs  are 
then  much  more  delicious  than  they  are  at  any  other  sea- 
son :  they  call  them  at  that  period  purse-crabs  (tom.  ii.  p. 
526).  The  MS.  is  without  date,  but  was  written  after  the 
publication  of  Labat's  works,  which  the  writer  quotes. 

There  is  a  smaller  species  (Birgus  latieauda),  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Mauritius.  Birgus  Latro,  which  grows  to  a 
large  size,  is  said  to  be  excellent  food  what  prmrly 
prepared.  It  was  a  favourite  diet  with  the  natives  of  Lorn 
Hood's  Island,  but  Mr.  Cuming  did  not  taste  it. 

There  is  a  specimen  in  Room  9,  of  the  British  Musenm. 
case  '  Crustacea,'  6 ;  and  another  in  the  museum  of  the 
Zoological  Society. 

The  locality  of  Atya  scabra  (see  Atya),  which  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Dr.  Leach,  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Rev.  Lansdown  Guilding,  who  has  stated 
that  they  occur  in  incredible  numbers  in  the  mountain 
streams  of  St.  Vincont's,  in  company  with  PaUemom  Carei' 
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(Mum  Late.] 

BIRKBNFBLDv  »  prinoipali^  of  Germany,  which 
fbnntrly  f^ve  iti  iwme  to  a  coUatoral  branch  of  the  ducal 
house  of  Deux-Ponts  or  Zweibriicken,  but  now  belongs  to 
the  dukes  of  Oldenburg.  It  lies  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  what  is  called  the  valley 
of  the  Nahe,  and  between  the  principality  of  Lichtenberg, 
the  PnmUn  province  of  the  Lower  Rnine,  and  the  Bavarian 
drole  of  the  Rhine.  It  oceapiM  an  area  of  about  160  square 
miles,  and  haa  a  ponilatioa  of  about  SS,000  souls.  The  soil 
is  nnsnited  to  husbandrTf  its  surfhoe  being  covered  with 
fbtests  and  mountains;  it  possesses  iron-mines,  and  pro- 
duqes  a  variety  of  n^mi-preeious  Btones,  such  as  the  jasper, 
agate,  ehaleedony,  &e.,  which  are  wrought  up  into  articles 
of  luxury,  chiefly  for  exportation,  and  produce  a  return  of 
13,000^.  to  13,000/.  a  year.  Considerable  quantities  of 
atones  are  ground  and  polinbed,  particularly  at  Oberstein 
and  Idar,  and  forty-one  mills  are  employed  in  this  branch 
of  manutketare.  But  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  eattle-breeding :  some  wine  also  is  made.  Under 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1615,  Birkenfeld  was,  in  1817,  trans- 
ferred Prussia  to  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg.  The  'Code 
Napoleon,'  with  some  few  exceptions,  which  render  it  ctm- 
formaUe  with  the  (Kdenburg  laws,  still  subsists  as  the  law 
of  the  land.  BiAenfeld  is  divided  into  three  districts  or 
bailiwick*,  at  the  bead  of  which  is  jilaeed  an  Amtmann,  or 
high-steward.  The  principality  derives  its  name  from  Bir- 
IcMifeld,  a  market-town  on  the  Zimmerbach.  situated  in  the 
Hundsriiek,  the  range  of  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
Nahe ;  it  has  a  castle,  a  seminary  for  educating  teachers, 
264  houses,  and  about  1800  inhabitants.  There  are  two 
irOD-minei  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  town  has  very 
considerable  fiurs  for  horses.  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  is  also 
a  market-town,  and  has  a  castle  and  about  1300  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  employed  in  manufacturing  articles  in 
semi-mecious  stones,  and  grinding  and  polishing  them. 

BIRK£T-EL-KEROtJN.  the  antient  lake  Mceris.  a 
large  lake  in  the  province  of  Faioum  in  middle  Egypt,  to 
the  vast  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Nile*  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated br  the  range  of  ^e  Libyan  mountains.  [See 
Faiouii,]  a  oanal  which  is  a  branch  of  the  Rthr  Tub- 
lonp,  carries  the  waters  of  the  Nile  at  the  time  of  its  rise 
into  the  Falmim,  through  agap  in  the  ridge,  near  Beni&ouef, 
«nd  after  serving  the  purposes  of  irrigation,  the  superfluous 
waters  discharge  th^tSMves  into  the  lake  Keroun.  The 
lake  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  convex  part  of  which 
faces  the  N.W.,  and  it  i»  bounded  on  that  side  by  a  ridge 
of  nickB  which  separates  it  from  the  sandy  desert.  Along 
Ha  8>X.,  or  eoneeve  banki  is  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Fatbum, 


onee  irrigated  witt  nnmeraus  eanals  and  covered  witli  vil 
lages.  The  present  number  of  villages  in  the  Fatoum  ii 
said  not  to  exceed  seventy.  The  length  of  the  lake  front 
one  horn  of  the  crescent  to  the  other  is  above  thirty  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth  in  the  centre  is  alraut  Ave  miles. 
The  water  is  brackish,  but  it  abounds  with  fish.  (See  Browne, 
Belzoni,  and  the  French  Description  qf  Egypt.')  It  is  said 
by  Herodotus  (ii.  149}  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  Hcerii 
flowed  out  into  the  Nile  for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  dar- 
ing the  other  six  months  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  into  the 
lake.  This  emission  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  has  been  snp- 

Kied  Iqr  WMM  to  have  taken  place  dirough  a  eanal  neu 
mieh,  at  the  N.G.  extremity  of  the  lake,  vhere  the  French 
accounts  say  there  Is  a  valley  or  depressioQ  in  the  direetiiRi  of 
Jiseh.  (See  the  account  of  the  French  engineers,  in  De- 
tcripiion  de  CEgypte,  Etai  Modeme,  vol.  ii.)  But  if  the 
level  of  the  lake  be  about  120  foet  lower  than  the  bank  of 
the  Nile  at  Benisouef,  as  Hr.  Wilkinson  states  it  to  be,  the 
account  of  Herodotus  must  be  incorrect  as  applied  to  the 
lake,  though  it  would  be  true  as  applied  to  the  canal.  The 
description  of  this  lake  in  Herodotus  is  very  confused,  ai 
appears  from  his  considering  it  a  natural  excavation.  The 
description  in  Strabo  also  (p.  8 1 0,  Causab.)  is  not  without  its 
difficulties,  though  he  appears  to  distinguish  better  tfaui 
Herodotus  between  the  canals,  which  were  an  artifimi 
work,  and  the  lake  itself.  (See  Herodotus;  Strabo;  Pliny, 
V.  9,  Ice.;  Wilkinson's  Ti90grmhM  qfTfiebet.} 

BIRKBT-BL-MARIOUT.  flie  lake  Mareotib,  or  Harea 
Pntus  of  the  antients,  a  lai^  lake  to  the  south  of  Alexan- 
dria in  Egypt,  which  once  washed  the  city  walls  on  that 
side.  It  communicated  by  a  canal  with  the  Canopie  bruidi 
of  the  Nile.  It  also  communicated  by  another  canal  with 
tne^iea  at  Port  Eunostus,  or  the  old  harbour  of  Alexandria. 
[See  Albxandria.}  During  the  decay  of  that  city,  after 
the  Arab  conquest,  the  eands  being  neglected,  the  lake 
Mareotis  ceased  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  its 
own  waters  gradually  receded  from  their  banks.  When 
Belon  visited  Egj-pt,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  soon  after  the 
Ottoman  conquest,  the  lake  bad  receded  about  two  mflcs 
from  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  it  was  still  a  large  piece  of 
water,  the  banks  of  which  were  planted  with  date-trees,  and 
had  a  verdant  and  pleasant  appeazanee.  (Belon's  TrfweU.) 
In  the  coarse  of  centuries  however  the  liUta  became  gradu- 
I  ally  dried  up;  and  when  Savar*  vis'ted  ^gfpt  in  1777,  ib 
former  bed  was  a  sandy  waste.  In  ISOl,  during  the  Kuidi 
invasion  of  Egypt,  the  E;igUsh  army,  in  order  to  distress 
the  French  garrison  of  Alexandria,  cut  the  nairow  isthmus 
which  separates  the  bed  of  the  Mareotis  from  lake  H&dieh 
or  Aboukir.  when  the  sea-water  flowed  in  and  covMed  again 
the  Mareotis  to  the  extent  of  about  thirty  miles  In  lengd), 
and  about  fifteen  in  its  greatest  breadth.  After  the  peace 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha  re-established  the  isthmus,  and  re- 
stored the  old  canal  of  Alexandria,  which  comznunicaiei 
with  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile  at  Foua,and  which  bu 
been  called  the  canal  Mahmoud,  in  honour  of  the  reigning 
sultan.  The  depth  of  the  lake  Mariout  varies  from  fourteen 
feet  in  its  northern  part  near  iUexandria,  to  Ibur  and  three 
feet  towards  its  sontnem  extremi^.  To  the  westward  tfaa 
lake  fonna  a  long  shallow  pn^eetion,  running  nearly  as  &r 
as  the  tower  of  the  Arabs,  and  is  only  separated  fhm  the 
sea  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  (See  Atlas  in  French  Descripiiom 

"^if^A,  or  the  BIRMAN  EMPIRE,  of  which  other 
names  are — ^Burma,  Brahma,  Buraghmah,  Boraan,  Banna, 
and  Varma.  called  also  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  extends  ova 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  the  Feninsoia 
beyond  the  Ganges,  and  contains  nearly  the  double  et 
the  area  of  the  British  islands.  According  to  Crawftu^ 
it  may  be  conjectured  to  contain  in  round  numbers,  alKiA 
184,000  square  miles.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture, 
northern  and  eastern  boundaries  being  imperfectly  knows. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  most  northern  nuut 
the  empire  extends  conaidenbly  to  the  north  of  the  27^ 
parallel,  and  prohablypasses  the  SStit,  in  the  oeuntrr 
of  the  Bor  Khamti  (Wilcox).  We  have  still  leas  inte- 
mation  respecting  the  portion  of  Upper  Lao,  which  is  solved 
to  the  king  of  Ava.  Berghaus,  following  Sir  Frandi 
Hamilton,  extends  it  to  100"  E.  long.,  in  uie  parallel  at- 
21°.  Futher  south,  where  the  river  Saluen  or  Saluaen  divide! 
it  from  the  kingdom  of  Slam  and  the  English  possesMOW- 
of  Martaban,  the  eastern  frontier  lies  between  98°  and  19^ 
E.  long.  On  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  gidfel 
Martaban.  it  extends  to  15''43Mat..  and  onlha  west,  wba* 
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it  borden  on  Anwan,  it  pn^bly  does  not  nm  west  of  93° 
4  ]oDg.  The  len^h  «t  this  eountrjr  from  the  vestarn 
mouth  of  the  river  Iravraddi  to  its  source  in  the  country 
the  Bor  Khamti,  may  be  sbout  990  miles.  Its  width  to  the 
south  of  the  parallel  of  amounts  at  an  average  to  880 
miles,  but  to  the  north  of  it  onlv  to  180  miles.  In  this  esti- 
natiMi,  Ui^;wr  Laois  not  taken  into  acoount»  which,  between 
81°  30*  and  23<=  Ji.  lat,  extends  perh^  100  miles  fiuther. 

T^e  Birman  empire  has  about  340  miles  of  sea-ooast 
akmg  the  golf  of  Martaban,  extending  from  the  cape  of 
Kyai-kamj,  near  the  British  aettlement  M  Amherst  in  Har. 
tUnn,  to  C^ra  Negrais,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Ara- 
eas  Mountains.  The  whole  <mF  this  coast  is  low,  marshy, 
and  broken  by  at  leart  twsnQ  oimsidenbliB  <*»n«*l«  of 
rimrs  or  arms  td  the  sea. 

The  Birmau  tenitmy  ia  divided  from  tiu  British  {wovince 
of  AiBBsn  by  a  range  of  monittaiiu  oaUed  1^  Buropeans 
the  Araean  Mountuns,  bat  by  the  natives  Ajmupeetnup 
me»w  (Ani^wetn-mew)  or  the  weat  Western  Range ;  alee 
Yeomadong  or  Romapokung  Mounteins.  It  begins  at  16° 
N.  lat.  with  Cape  Negrais  (Negraglia  of  SangemMDo), 
called  by  the  Bimuns  Modaen,  and  extends  in  n  northern 
dirertioa  with  a  slight  b«id  westward  to  the  nortbeni  boun- 
dary of  Arscan,  about  21°  N.  lat.  The  soutbem  part  of 
it,  extending  from  16"  to  IS**  between  the  Delta  of  the  Ira- 
waddi  uid  rae  Gulf  of  Bengal,  presents  one  continued  ridge 
of  craggy  rocks  (tf  a  moderate  he^fat,  whose  bare  clifi  wr  m 
reddish  colour  generally  approach  so  near  the  sea  as  not  to 
leave  any  intermediate  level  ground  between  them  and  the 
ocean.  This  portion  of  the  range  is  called  by  th»  KrmuH 
Uodaea  Oarit,  flnMn  the  Biniun  name  of  Cape  Negrus. 
lb  the  north  of  laP  N.  lat.  the  moontains  reeede  fiuthet 
from  the  shon,  and  here  begins  the  level  country  of  AnuMn 
OB  the  west,  while  on  the  east  extends  the  valley  of  the 
rhrer  Irawaddi.  In  this  ttaot  die  monntains  riae  to  a  greater 
hmght,  and  between  30°  and  81^  N.  lat.  the  highest  sum- 
mits are  thought  to  attain  6000  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea.  Their  western  slope  towards  the  plains  of  Aracan 
and  th«  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  very  rapid ;  but  to  the  east  they 
desoend  in  a  kind  of  terraces  formed  by  three  or  fourw 
more  lateral  ridges  of  less  b^ht,  which  however  pre- 
sent  rapid  deetlvities  on  the  east  and  west 

Three  mountain-passes  traverse  the  Aiiaupectau-meaw 
Mountains  and  connect  Birma  with  Aracan.   The  most 
southern,  called  the  Tongfao  Pass,  leads  from  Padaong 
Hew  on  the  Irawaddi,  18°  34',  to  Tongho  in  Aracan,  19°  ly 
N.  lat.    The  highest  point  of  the  pass  is  4692  feet  above  the 
sen,  and  many  parta  of  it  an  so  diffieolt  that  it  cannot  be 
timvelled  by  beasts  of  burden.   The  eastern  ridges  sre  com- 
monly eovned  with  bamboo  jungle,  but  on  the  western 
declivity  there  are  extmsive  foresto  of  lofty  trees.  The 
seeond  pass  oonneets  Sembephewn,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi  (20^  40' N.  lat),  with  Aeng  in  Aracan  <19°  63' 
N.  lat.)t  and  is  called  the  Nairiengain  Pass,  from  a  smtdl 
stockade  of  that  name  eteeted  on  the  highest  part  of  it. 
The  Bimtans  used  it  as  a  military  road  to  Araean,  and 
hwi  rendered  it  passable  for  beasts  of  burden  by  bnUding 
bridges  over  the  precipices  and  cutting  away  the  roeka  in 
many  places.    Before  the  occupation  of  Anusan  by  the 
British,  a  considerable  commerce  was  carried  on  by  means 
ef  this  road.  This  commerce  is  said  to  have  oocujned  40,000 
persons,  bat  this  number  seems  greatly  exaggerated.  This 
lend  is  now  rapidly  foUing  into  oscay,  being  exposed  to  the 
destmetiTe  influence  of  the  south-west  monsoons.  The 
ttiiM  mountain-pass  b^ins  likewise  at  Sembeghewn  and 
|ea>ds  to  Thlak  in  Ancan.  80"  10'  N.  lat. ;  by  this  pass  the 
firmans  entered  Aracan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  that 
Mmtry.    But  it  seems  that  they  did  not  Use  it  afterwards, 
wobablr  because  that  which  leads  to  Aeng  ^wesented  less 
jiifBeuIties.  We  have  no  information  of  uiy  kmd  respecting 
^ia  road. 

To  th«  north  of  21**  N.  lat.  the  mountains  appear  to  de- 
^Vease  considerably  in  height,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
dlYtde  into  several  ranges,  running  mostly  north  and  south, 
nod  oceapying  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  This  rugged 
highland,  which  extends  between  and  along  the  upper 
lynches  of  the  Aracan  river,  the  Surmah  or  river  of  Silhet, 
bnd  some  tributaries  of  the  Kyan  Duayn,  a  branch  of  the 
^trtTttddi,  is  inhabited  by  savage  nations  which  are  inde- 
Mndent  of  Birma  and  not  surest  to  any  of  the  princes 
Cpteeted  by  the  British.  The  principal  of  these  tribes  are 
mt  fLookiBt  and  on  bat  accoiuit  this  eountsy  is  cidled  tile 
E^land  of  tin  ICsoUi.  It  hw  not  been  aaoertained  bow 


for  the  BUthi^ty  oi  the  ecnrt  of  Ava  extend*  mto  thii 

region. 

Thus  for  the  western  bounduy  of  the  Buman  Empire  is 
formed  by  mountain-ranges.  The  remainder,  from  84°  N. 
lat.  up  to  the  Nagas  Mountains,  which  divide  it  ftom  Asan^ 
is  bounded  by  the  territories  of  the  Raja  of  Munipoore.  a 

Einoe  who  has  placed  himself  under  the  protecticm  of  tiie 
ritish,  and  whose  country  extends  eastward  as  far  as  the 
Nampagna  River,  a  branch  of  the  Khyanduaen,  which 
ooQstitutas  the  boundary  line  tit  the  Binnan  Empire  in 
this  part. 

The  northern  extremitv  of  Birma  ig  again  separated  by 
mountain  ranges  from  tne  neighbouriag  eountiy.  The 
ranges  called  Patkoi  or  Poapuo  Mountains,  which  rise  to  a 

S«at  height,  and  the  still  higher  lA^gten  Mountains, 
ride  it  tnm  Aaam  and  the  oonntriaa  dong  the  Upper 
Brabms^Kotra.  In  tiw  bi^  snmmitSt  irtkenoe  tiie  Imif 
mapootra  descends  to  the  vest,  are  also  the  sonmoB  of  tbt 
Irawaddi,  which  river  may  with  ^reat  pro|ni^  be  eallad  the 
river  of  Birma,  as  all  the  countnes  druned  by  it  and  its  tn- 
butaries  belong  to  that  empire,  wiUi  the  single  exemption  of 
southern  part  of  Munipoore.  It  has  lately  been  asoer^ 
tained  that  no  part  of  the  Chinese  «npire  extends  lo  filr 
west  as  the  baiAs  of  the  Irawaddi.  We  shall,  therefive,  fill- 
low  the  course  of  this  river,  and  make  some  obMTations  on 
the  countries  drained  by  it. 

The  different  (^HUtons  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ira- 
waddi, and  its  identity  with  the  Zangbo-tsin  of  Tibet,  will 
be  examined  under  the  head  of  BRABHAPOontA.  Lieut 
Wilcox  was  informed  that  its  source  was  at  no  great  distance 
ftom  that  of  the  Kahnu^ootra.  to  the  south  of  it,  and  abont 
fifty  miles  ftm  Mandu,  a  town  ui  the  B«  Khionti.  The 
xiw  soon  iasnea  from  die  tnountains,  and  vaten  a  V^in.  or 
nthw  an  extensive  valley,  occupied  by  the  Bor  khamti. 
The  oountry  here  forms  a  perfoet  level,  partly  cultivated, 
and  partly  studded  with  dumps  of  trees  and  banUioos,  and 
intersected  by  a  number  of  rivulets.  The  Irawaddi  opposite 
the  town  of  IDmdii  is  only  eigh^  yards  broad,  uid  fordabie. 
The  plain  on  its  banks  is  1898  feet  above  Urn  level  of  the 
sea. 

From  the  eounby  of  ^e  Bor  KhamU  the  Irawaddi  con- 
tinues its  southern  oourse  through  three  degrees  of  latitude 
to  Bhanmi,  through  oountties  about  which  we  have  aean!d.y 
any  information  at  all.  It  would  seem  that  high  mountain- 
ranges  frequently  close  upon  it,  and  at  other  ptaoes  plains 
of  eonsiderule  extent  bordar  its  banks.  Sueh  on  its  weshm 
side  are  the  Samokhtora  Moontains  and  the  plahi  ef  Mung^ 
kung,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Mnngkuhg  liver  Hx  Co 
the  west  The  mountain-rangea  are  partly  in  poaaaaslon  id 
the  Singfoa,  a  powerful  mountain  tribe  whiohidseoeeuplei  a 
eonsiderable  portion  of  the  mountains  aotitth  of  Asam,  and 
eva7where  maintains  its  independence  in  the  mountain- 
fostnesses.  The  ranges  which  divide  this  portion  of  Birma 
from  the  Chinese  provinoe  of  Yunnan  seem  to  be  exoeed- 
in^y  rugged,  and  the  difficulties  encountered  ill  baversing 
them  have  always  frustrated  the  attemttts  ef  the  Chinese 
to  conquer  the  countries  along  the  Irawaddi.  From  Manohi 
to  Bhanmd  the  river  falls  in  the  course  of  ^bout  350  mOes 
1300  feet,  being  at  the  latter  place  only  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  This  accounts  for  the  river  being  unnavigabto  for  the 
greater  part  of  that  distance  except  fbr  small  cuioes. 

Bhanm6  is  a  place  of  some  note,  beinf  the  windpd 
market  for  Ghineae  goods,  whidi  are  brou^t  to  this  town 
Oh  horses  and  asses.  Below  Bhanmb  the  river  suddenly 
turns  to  the  west,  but  soon  resumes  its  sonthero  eonrse,  and 
thus  continues  to  a  few  miles  east  of  AmarapootiS.  The 
river  flows  in  this  tract  through  a  valley  of  no  grNtt  breaddi, 
the  mountains  inclosing  it  on  eaeh  mm,  and  frequently  ad- 
vancing to  tile  very  banks  of  the  river,  especwUy  on  lha 
east.  Between  BhanmA  and  Amaiapooim  tbs  rivw  li  oidy 
navigable  for  small  trading  boats. 

Above  Amarapoora  tns  Irawaddi  begins  to  decline  ia 
the  south-weat,  and  from  that  town  it  runs  in  a  western 
direction  for  nearly  a  hundred  miles  as  flu-  as  the  month 
of  the  Kyan-Duayn.  With  the  change  of  the  river  the 
foce  of  the  country  is  changed.  Issuing  from  the  nar- 
row valley  it  enters  a  very  wide  one,  or  rather  a  plain. 
Along  Hs  banks,  and  espeetdly  on  the  southern  dde,  1^ 
level  country  extends  for  many  miles,  in  some  places  even 
to  thirty,  and  even  tiien  is  not  bounded  by  high  monnUtins, 
but  by  moderate  hills,  whidi  increase  m  Iraieht  as  thar 
raeede  fiuther  from  the  river.  ConnderaUe  pontons  tit  tfata 
tdain  are  covered  by  the  iuondi^oiis  9i  &e^ver  tn  ^  Vtt 
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 ji.   On  the  north  ude  of  the  riTer  the  hilli  are  at  no 

great  distance  from  the  bank&,  and  here  the  ground  is  im- 
pregnated with  muriate  of  soda  and  with  nitre,  of  which 
great  quantities  ore  extracted.  To  the  north  of  tbeM  hills 
u  the  lake  of  Nandagando,  which  extends  in  length  from 
8.  to  N.  above  thirty  miles ;  the  country  about  it  presents 
an  undulating  sur&ee.  At  a  considerable  distance  east  of - 
the  mouth  of  the  Kyan  Duayn  river  the  lulls  cease,  and 
an  open  slighdy-undulating  country  extends  to  its  banks 
and  beyond  them.  This  ptfftion  of  the  yalley  of  the  Irawaddi 
eeems  to  be  the  most  fertile  and  most  popubus  part  of  the 
Binnan  empire,  and  oflbrt  at  the  tame  time  the  moet  easy 
communication  with  iti  internal  provinces.  The  Irawaddi 
open*  an  euy  aooesi  to  the  noi:^  as  veil  as  to  the  south. 
tati  its  two  greatest  tributariea,  the  Myit-ng£  and  the 
Kyan- Duayn,  with  the  provinces  lying  east  and  north-west 
of  the  valley.  The  seat  of  government  has  &t  a  long  time 
been  fixed  in  this  central  part  irf  the  empire,  and  hoe  are 
the  four  capitaU,  Ava,  Amarapoora.  8a«aing  (Zagain),  and 
Monchabo. 

The  Myit-ng6,  or  *  little  river'  (so  called  in  comparison 
with  the  Irawaddi),  which  is  named  by  Sir  F.  Hamilton 
the  Mriugngaen,  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan, 
and  runs  a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  nearly  parallel  with 
^e  Irawaddi,  probably  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
In  this  course  it  drains  an  elevated  but  wide,  fertile,  and 
well-peopled  Tidley,  in  which  its  waters  are  employed  to 
irrigate  the  cultivated  lands.  Arrived  at  the  puuld  of 
Ava,  where  it  is  still  about  eighty  miles  from  the  capital, 
it  suddenly  turns  to  the  west,  and  continues  generaUy  in 
that  direction  to  its  mouth.  Near  its  entrance  into  the 
Irawaddi  it  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eaatem 
retains  the  name  of  Hyit-ng6;  the  western  is  called 
Myit-tha.  On  the  island  formal  by  these  two  branches  of 
the  Myit-ng£.  the  present  capital  of  the  country,  Ava,  is 
built,  more  especially  near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal branch,  which  at  this  place  is  from  150  to  200  yards 
broad  and  Tory  deep.  It  must  be  considered  as  the  proper 
port  of  the  capital,  and  a  considerable  number  of  war-boats 
are  always  stationed  there. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  former  capitsd,  Amara- 
poora, nnder  that  article,  we  shall  hen  insert  a  short  de- 
■eription  aC  the  present  capital,  Ava,  and  tiw  antient 
eapitab  tit  Saning  and  Kbnchabo. 

Ava  if  eallM  by  the  natives  Angwa,  meaning  a  fish-pond, 
because  the  town  was  erected  on  a  place  where  such  a  pond 
had  formerly  been.  This  name  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Hindus  and  Malays  into  Awa,  and  by  Eurepeans  again  into 
Ava ;  but  in  all  public  frritings  it  bears  the  name  M  Ratna- 
poora,  or  the  City  of  the  Pearl. 

Ava  cimsists  t^the  inner  town  or  city  and  the  outer  town. 
The  city  occupies  the  north-  east  angle  of  the  whole,  and 
extends  nearly  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Myit-ng£  river.  The 
outer  town  lies  to  the  south-west  of  the  city.  The  whole  is 
surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  fifteen  and  a  lulf  feet  high  and 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  with  innumerable  embrasures  about 
the  diirtanflft  of  five  feet  from  each  other;  on  the  inside  of 
the  wall  there  is  thrown  up  a  bank  of  earth,  forming  an 
an^le  of  about'forty-five  degrees.  The  ditch  round  this  wall 
is  inconsi^able,  and  during  all  the  dry  season  fordable  in 
every  part.  The  Myit-nge  on  the  east  foce  forms  a  con- 
eiderable  defence  on  that  side.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a 
separate  wall,  which  is  better  constructed  than  that  of  the 
large  town.  The  ditch  on  the  south  and  west  faces  of  it  is 
also  broader  and  deeper  and  not  fordable  ;  the  east  side  is 
defended  by  the  MyU-ng£,  and  the  north  by  the  Irawaddi, 
It  is  mostly  occupimi  by  the  palace  of  the  king,  the  Rung 
d'hau,  or  ball  of  justice,  the  Lut  d'hau,  or  council  chamber, 
the  arsoaal,  and  the  habit^ions  of  a  few  courtiers  of  dis- 
tinotion.  All  these  buildings  are  atuated  in  a  square, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  well-built  Wall  about 
twenty  feet  in  heiglrt;  and  on  the  outside  of  this  wall  and 
at  no  great  distance  it  a  teak-wood  stockade  of  the  same 
height  as  the  wall. 

The  circumference  of  Ava  round  the  walls  and  excluding 
the  suburbs,  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half.  In  general  the 
houses  are  mere  huts  thatched  with  grass.  Some  of  the 
dwellings.of  the  chiefs  are  constructed  of  planks,  and  tiled  ; 
there  are  pr<ri)ably  in  all  not  half  a  dozen  bouses  constructed 
of  brick  and  mortar.  Poor  as  the  uses  are,  they  are 
scattered  over  the  extensive  area  of  tne  place,  and  some 
•arge  quarters  ace,  indeed,  wholly  destitute  of  habitations. 
There  are  in  the  town  eleven  mazkeU  or  basars,  composed 


of  thatched  huts  and  sheds,  but  well  supplied  with  tmm- 
dities,  at  least  with  reference  to  tho  wants  and  habits  of  dia 
people.  Paltry  as  the  town  is,  it  has  a  splendid  sod  im- 
posmg  appearance  at  a  distance,  which  it  owes  to  tba  ^mt 
number  of  temples,  all  surmounted  by  tsU,  white,  or  gilded 
spires. 

The  town  of  Ava,  which  twice  befue  had  been  tiie  ca^ 
of  the  Binnan  empire,  became  so  a  third  time  in  182S,  ud 
must  tberefere  be  considered  as  a  new  town.  This  acooonu 
for  its  small  population,  which  Crawftud  eiliinaledin  USfi 
at  only  25,000  tnhalntants. 

The  town  of  Sagainf^  or  Zakkain,  which  was  oue  the 
seat  of  government,  is  utuated  on  the  opposite  sde  of  the 
Irawaddi  direody  fronting  Ava.  The  river  is  at  thii  plsee 
1 050  yards  wide.  On  the  river  face  the  town  has  a  bd^ 
wall,  which  exteiids  for  about  half  a  mile :  the  hei^t  of 
this  is  not  above  ten  feet ;  but  it  has  a  terre  plehu,  pu^tet, 
and  embrasures,  like  the  wall  of  Ava.  On  the  iud  tide 
there  are  no  defences  whatever.  The  town  extends  akiv 
the  Irawaddi  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  its  depth 
towards  the  hills  is  very  inconuderable.  It  CDOsists  of 
mean  houses  thinly  scattered  among  gardens  and  orehudi. 
On  the  site  of  the  town  and  its  environs  there  are  innuine- 
rable  temples,  ruinous,  old  or  modem,  which  give  it  s 
striking  appearance  from  a  distance. 

Moksobo,  oommonly  called  by  Europeans  Mopchtbo,  ii 
about  fif^-two  miles  frmn  Ava  in  a  north-west  tUiectiiiat 
and  at  no  great  distance  frnm  the  western  shores  of  tbi  tab 
of  Nandagando.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  still  a  place  of 
considerate  traffic  and  population.  In  1 756  Alonpra,  the 
founder  of  the  present  dynasty,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place,  made  it  his  capital,  and  gave  it  the  Pali  nanw  of 
KRtna-sinha,  or  *  the  peaii  lion,*  or  lion  of  pearls. 

Below  the  town  of  Ava  the  Irawaddi  is  a  majestic  liToi, 
whose  breadth  in  some  places  extends  to  four  miles  ud 
upwards,  but  it  is  commonly  divided  into  many  ctumaeh  bj 
sandy  and  uninhabited  iskuids,  which  are  inundated  wbea 
the  water  of  the  river  rises  to  its  greatest  height.  Neirde 
place  where  the  river  dedines  to  the  south-west  be^nt  u 
extensive  island,  called  Ala-kyun  or  *  middle  islands,  wlueh 
extends  for  many  miles  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ejrin 
Duayn  with  the  IrawaddL  It  is  the  lar^st  of  all  the  iilsixk 
in  tbe  river,  high  and  not  exposed  to  inund^tioo.  tnd  eon- 
seqnently  well  cultivated  and  inhabited.  Opposite  tfaii 
island  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Irawaddi  is  the  town 
Yandabo,  where  the  peace  was  concluded  betveoi  the 
Birmans  and  English  in  )  826. 

Tho  Kyan  Duavn,  by  far  the  hirgest  of  tho  tributariet 
of  tho  Irawaddi.  drains  an  immense  country,  ite  farther 
branches  rising  in  the  Patkoi  Mountains  and  the  SaiB»- 
khtura,  where  these  two  chains  meet  the  Langtsn  Moiur 
tains.  The  numerous  streams  which  desceud  from  tlwsc 
ranges  unite  in  a  country  called  Hukhung,  which,  sccwdu^ 
to  our  imperfect  information,  seems  to  be  a  large  plain  tor 
dosed  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  but  fertile,  ud  oftnng 
extensive  tracts  fer  oohmiMtion.  Hukhnng  lies  brtven 
26°and  27<'N.lat  The  river  formed  in  this  plain  tecdve* 
the  name  of  the  Tenui.  and  passes  aftervrards  tbnmgfa  ■ 
neariy  unknown  mountainous  country  in  a  narrow  vile,  tin 
near  25°  N.  lat.  it  enters  a  wider  valley,  and  uoitea  with 
the  Nampagna,  which  latter,  for  the  greatest  part  of  ib 
course,  constitutes  the  boundary  line  between  Birins  and 
the  kingdom  of  Munipoore.  After  this  mncdon  tbe  cwui- 
try  on  die  river  begins  to  resemble  an  undulating  pUin.e*- 
pecially  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
called  the  Ningthi.  On  the  western  banks  the  counoy  be- 
longs to  Munipoore,  and  is  much  more  hilly,  and  in  sotne 
parts  even  mountainous.  South  of  24°  N.  lat  Birma  tf- 
tends  on  both  hanks  of  the  Ningthi.  which  is  here  inereuH 
by  the  waters  of  the  Kongba,  or  river  of  Munipoore,  wh^ 
comes  from  the  west  This  latter  river  runs  nearly  psruu 
to  the  Ning^  for  about  200  miles  from  north  to  south,  but 
thrai,  sudduily  turning  to  the  east,  breaks  through  the  cfajun 
of  the  Danghii  Hills  and  unites  with  the  NingthL  Altec 
this  junction  the  river  b^ins  to  be  called  Kyan  Dos^t 
and  to  the  west  of  it  at  no  great  disunce  from  its  banu, 
rises  a  range  of  hills,  the  Danghii  Hills,  or  GDambean- 
dong,  which  are  of  moderate  height,  but  very  barren  and 
bleak.  The  level  country  on  iu  eastern  banks  extends  tt 
a  considerable  distance,  is  in  general  well  peopled,  and  «o- 
tains  extensive  tracts  of  cultivated  ground.  It  is  bounMO 
eastward  by  an  undulating  country,  which  becomes  mlij 
onlynearthebaiaksofthelake  of Nai^agendo.  TheK|tt- 
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Duayn  in  the  wet  season  is  a  considerable  river,  but  in  the 
dry  season  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  200  yardawide.  The 
whole  of  its  course  probably  exceeds  600  miles. 

From  its  confluence  with  the  Kyan  Duayn  the  Irawaddi 
continues,  in  Keneral,  its  south-western  direction,  but  with 
numerous  bends  on  both  sides,  to  the  neigfaboorhood  of  Sem- 
begfaewn,  irtiere  it  tums  to  the  south,  and  eontinues  in  that 
Unction  to  the  town  of  Pftdaon^  Mew.  Hence  it  runs  to 
ttie  south-east,  and  After  a  few  mdes  passes  the  promontory 
of  Kyaok-ta-nua,  and  enters  the  low  countries  which  form 
its  delta.  This  promontory  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  antient  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Pegu.  The  popu- 
lation, which  north  of  it  consists  principally  of  Birmans,  or 
Mranmas,  is  to  the  south  of  it  almost  entirely  composed  of 
Talains  and  Karians.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
sometimes  expands  to  a  width  of  three  or  four  miles,  and  at 
other  places  it  narrows  to  600  or  800  yards.  At  the  more 
narrow  places  it  is  commonly  very  rapid,  and  the  navigation 
is  also  rendered  difficult  in  the  iry  season  by  numerous 
shoals  and  a  few  ledges  of  toeka  wlueh  traverse  the  bed  of 
the  stream. 

The  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  south  of  its  confluence  with 
the  Kyan  Duayn,  to  the  town  oT  Melloon  (south  of  30^  N. 
Ut),  is,  in  its  general  aspect,  hilly,  and  very  nneran,  but 
the  hills  rise  to  no  greet  height,  at  Inst  not  near  the  river, 
and  are  in  many  places  separated  by  tracts  of  flat  country, 
which  in  some  places  are  extensive  and  well  cultivated. 
South  of  Melloon  the  hills  approach  nearer  the  river,  and 
often  form  its  banks.  They  are  in  most  places  covered  with 
forest-trees  of  considerable  size,  among  which  teak-trees  are 
frequent.  Cultivation  is  confined  to  the  narrow  flat  tracts, 
which  here  and  ti.ere  separate  the  hills  from  the  river. 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  this  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tittwaddi  is  Pughan  or  F^ham  Hew  (north  of  21*^  N. 
bt.),  which,  according  to  Birman  chronology,  was  the  seat 
of  government  for  awve  1200  yeus.  It  contains  the  most 
ramarlwble  and  ittteresting  remains  of  antiqui^  in  the 
Birman  dominions.  The  ruins  attend  ibr  at  least  eight 
miles  along  Uw  bonk  of  the  river,  and  occupy  flrequentty  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  miles.  In  this  space  the  number  of 
templM  is  quite  surprising.  They  are  of  all  sizes,  and  in 
various  states  of  preservation.  Some  have  been  restored, 
and  are  still  used  as  places  of  worship;  others  are  tole- 
rably complete,  though  neglected;  but  many  are  mere 
ruins,  and  a  oonsiderabte  number  are  heaps  of  mouldering 
brick. 

Farther  to  the  south  (about  20^  SO'  N.  lat.)  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Irawaddi  offer  a  remarkable  natural  phe- 
nomenon, the  &mous  wells  of  petroleum,  which  ara  situated 
near  a  village  called  Re-nan-khyaung,  about  three  miles 
from  the  bank^  of  the  river.  The  w^ls,  which  are  stated 
to  be  about  300  in  number,  oceupy  altogether  a  ^aee  of 
about  sixteen  sqnan  mUes.  The  country  here  is  a  series  of 
sand-hills  and  ravines.  The  hills  are  either  covered  with  a 
thin  soil,  or  altogether  bare,  the  trees,  which  ara  sparingly 
seattned  over  them,  not  rising  beyond  twenty  feet  in  height. 
The  pits  from  which  the  petroleum  is  obtained  are  artincial 
perpendicular-  shafts,  commonlv  from  200  to  250  feet  deep, 
the  greatest  depth  not  exceeding  300.  At  the  bottom  of 
ihe  pits  the  liquid  seems  to  boil ;  but  whether  from  the 
emission  of  gaseous  fluids,  or  simply  from  the  escape  of  the 
oil  itself  &om  the  ground,  is  not  yet  determined.  The  oil 
is  drawn  from  them  by  common  earthen  pots.  When  taken 
out  of  the  well  it  is  of  a  thin,  watery  consistence,  but  thickens 
by  keeping,  and  in  cold  weather  it  coagulates.  It  has  a 
pungent,  aromatic  odour.  Immense  quantities  of  this  oil 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  Birman  emjnre.  It  is  used 
far  the  purpose  of  burning  in  lamps,  and  smearing  timber 
to  protect  it  against  insects,  especially  the  white  ant,  which 
will  not  approach  it.  The  quantity  exported  to  Coromandel 
and  the  Malay  peninsula  is  trifling. 

The  country  near  the  petroleum  wells  is  also  remarkable 
ttx  its  petrified  wood  and  its  fossil  bones.  The  petrified 
wood  is  abundantly  scattered  over  the  whole  country  be- 
tween Frame  and  Ava.  It  is  commonly  beautithlW  ailioi- 
fted,  and  displays  most  delicately  the  structure  and  fibres  of 
the  living  plant.  The  fossil  bones  are  confined,  as  it  seems, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Wesmasut.  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  petroleum  wells.  They  are  imbedded  in 
the  sandy  hills,  and  consist  principally  of  the  Rmains  of 
mastodons,  alligators,  deer,  and  the  rhinoceros. 

The  moat  important  place  m  the  Irawaddi,  between  the 
MWnth  of  tUi  river  and  the  eqdtal  of  flie  Birman  emfrire,  is 


Prome  (about  1B°  50'  N.  lat).  caUed  by  the  Mohammed 
ans  Pron,  whence  the  European  name  derives  its  origin  ' 
the  Birmsns  call  it  Pri  (pronounced  Pyi>.  It  is  a  thrivinj^ 
town,  and  contained  in  1827,  shortly  after  the  war,  upwards 
of  10,000  inhabitants.  This  place,  w  rather  one  lying 
about  six  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  most  antient  seat  of  the  Birman  government,  at  an 
epoch  which  basins  some  oenturies  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  ruins  oi  the  oniient  town  consist  of  a  bcood,  earthen 
wall,  of  a  quadrangular  fbrm,from  Ave  to  ^  feet  in  height. 
The  area  cmtatns  no  relics  of  antiqui^,  and  is  overgrown 
with  trees. 

The  promontory  of  Kyaok-ta-ran,  which  forms  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi,  is  the  eastern 
extremity  of  one  of  the  ofisets  of  the  Aracan  mountains. 
Nearly  opposite  to  it  rises  another  chain  of  hills  of  very 
moderate  elevation,  which,  however,  in  its  furogress  to  the 
eaiit  increases  in  height,  and  forms  a  range  which  is  visible 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upwards.  The  higher  por 
tion  of  these  mountains,  called  the  Galladzet  Mountains, 
extends  in  an  eastern  direction  probably  to  the  banks  of 
the  Setang  river.  Nothing  is  known  ^  this  range  but  its 
gec^phical  position ;  nor  are  we  better  acquainted  wiOi 
the  country  extending  to  the  north  of  this  chain  up  to  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  and  occupying  the  central  parts  the 
southern  portion  of  Birma,  between  18°  and  22°  N.  lat,  and 
the  rivers  Irawaddi  and  Saluen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a 
country  of  secondary  and  tertiary  formation,  and  to  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  uneven  table-land  of  very  moderate  elevation. 
As  far  as  our  information  goes,  it  has  in  general  a  very 
sterile  soil,  consisting  mostly  of  sand  or  gravel,  and  is  very 
thinly  inhabited.  Perhaps  the  valleys  along  the  rivers 
form  an  exception.  The  hills,  which  cover  the  whole  sur- 
face, and  are  cbmmonly  low,  rise  to  a  considerabie  height  in 
a  few  places.  A  conical  mountain,  called  Poupa,  several 
miles  to  the  east  of  Pughan,  is  thought  to  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  above  5000  feet.  Crawfiud  £inks  that  the  ranges 
visible  from  Ava  to  the  south-east  exceeds  the  mountains  of 
Aracan  in  height;  and  Sangermano  states  that  the  Ka- 
rians, who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  Tongo  or  Tannft, 
have  been  able  to  maintain  their  independence  agunst  the 
Birmans  in  their  mountain-fastnesses;  whence  we  may 
infer  that  this  portion  of  the  Birman  territ«ies  contains  ex 
tensive  mountain,  ranges. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  is  a  low.  level 
country,  without  any  hills.  It  comprehends  the  Delta  of 
the  Irawaddi,  and  all  the  extensive  tract  which  spreads  from 
its  eastern  branch  to  the  banks  of  the  Setang  river.  Ha- 
milton estimates  the  southern  line  of  the  Delta  at  135,  the 
western  at  145,  and  the  eastern  at  1 13  miles.  It  contains 
more  than  10,000  square  miles,  and  is  considerably  larger 
than  the  Delta  of  Uie  Nile.  The  country  east  of  it  may 
extend  over  atract  of  nearly  the  same  area;  and  thus  this 
level  country  contains  considerably  more  than  20,000  square 
miles. 

The  Irawaddi  enters  the  lowlandsnear  Iff  N.  lat.,wnere 
it  throws  oCTa  great  number  of  branches  of  various  maeni 
tudes,  watering  an  immense  extent  of  country,  and  affording 
a  convenient  mternal  navigation,  to  which  there  ara  few 
parallels  in  any  country.  Many  of  these  branches  reunite 
and  divide  again.  The  river  ^s  into  the  sea  by  fourteen 
different  channels.  The  three  principal  ara  Bassain,  Dalla, 
and  Rangoon,  or  Syrian.  The  Bassein  river,  also  called 
Anank  Khiaun,  that  is,  western  channel,  forms  an  excellent 
harbour  near  the  idand  of  Negrais  (called  by  the  Birmans 
Haingri  Kyun,  and  by  Sangermano,  Negraglia),  and  is 
navigable  for  vessels  «  considerable  burden  up  to  the  town 
of  Bassein ;  ferther  upwards  it  ii  only  navigated  by  the  river 
barges,  and  this  navigation  extends  in  the  dry  season  (from 
November  to  May)  only  to  Lamena  or  Lemena.  Higher 
up  it  is  a  trifling  stream,  nearly  dry,  and  all  water  con- 
nexion with  the  main  river  is  interrupted ;  but  after  the 
rains  it  becomes  again  navigable  for  the  river  barges.  This 
channel  branohes  off  ftom  the  main  river  souu  of  My- 
an-aong. 

After  having  thrown  off  the  Bassein  river  on  the  right,  the 
Irawaddi  continues  to  flow  in  a  southern  direction,  but  with 
numerous  windings,  and  sends  off  many  smaller  branches. 
At  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  sea  and  the  plooe  where 
the  Bassein  ehanhd  branches  off,  is  the  second  great  branch 
of  the  Irawaddi,  at  the  vUlage  Yangain-chain-yah,  the  river 
here  dividing  its  waters  between  the  Dallah  and  Rangoon 
channels.  The  Dallah  channel  fbnas  itar^Ae  seaiBniBe- 
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Tout  Wide  branches,  but  they  an  not  naviiable,  on  acconnt 
of  the  bars  before  their  embouefaures.  The  Bangoon  or 
Syrian  diannel,  which  is  also  called  the  Aaiaa  Khiaun,  that 
is,  the  eastern  chanueU  flows  off  nearly  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, and  affords  in  all  seasms  an  anintemipted  navigation 
into  the  main  river,  being  from  SO  to  150  yards  aooss,  and 
generally  three  or  four  lathoms  deep,  which,  however,  on 
some  Bhoals  lesaens  to  two  and  a  naif  fathoms.  At  the 
lowest  water  the  deptii  on  these  shoals  is  said  to  be  not  more 
than  five  feet ;  and  hence  Crawfurd  infers,  that  the  whole 
rise  of  the  water  in  th«  river  amounts  to  ten  feeL  The  ad- 
vantages which  this  branch  of  the  Irawaddi  offers  for  naviga- 
tion luve  concentrated  on  its  shiH«a,  especially  at  the  town 
of  Ruigoon,  all  the  maritinie  commerce  of  the  Binnan 
empire.  [See  Rangoon.]  In  the  dry  season  the  tides 
ascend  the  brancbas  <rf'the  river  to  the  place  where  the  two 
principal  Ivanchea  meet  at  the  village  of  Yangain-cbain- 
yah,  but  In  the  wet  season  they  are  observable  in  the  Ran- 
goon channel  only  aa  ftr  as  the  village  of  PanUng,  which  is 
many  miles  farther  down. 

The  distance  from  Rangoon  to  Ava  along  the  river,  ac- 
cording to  Colonel  Wood's  map,  is  44A  miles ;  according  to 
Symes,  500;  and  according  to  the  Diana's  log-book,  540. 
At  the  beigbt  of  the  fi-eaMs,  a  war-boat,  proceeding  day 
and  night,  has  been  known  to  go  from  Ava  to  Rangoon  in 
four  days.  In  the  dry  season,  a  wai^boat,  proceedins  in  the 
same  manner,  will  go  from  Rai^joou  to  Ava  in  e^nt  days, 
and  in  the  rainy  season  in  ten. 

The  Delta  of  the  Irawaddi,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  is 
covered  with  a  thick  forest  of  moderate-sized  trees,  sparin^y 
intvspersed  with  some  grassy  plains.  As  soon  as  the  tides 
cease,  the  character  of  the  vegetatiim  is  greatly  altered. 
The  country  is  covered  with  a  tall  rushy  grass  <a  species  of 
sacehatwn),  among  which  are  scattered  tree*  fr«n  twenty  to 
sixty  feet  high,  without  any  underwood.  The  appearance 
of  inhabitants  and  cultivRtioQ  is  extremely  scanty.  Here 
and  there,  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  river,  are  a  few 
villages  of  Talain  flshermea ;  and  fiuther  off  are  the  Kartan 
villages,  somewhat  more  numerous,  and  with  a  few  patches 
of  rice-cultuie.  As  the  banks  of  the  river  are  a  foot  or  two 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding-  country,  this  eixcum- 
stance  might  be  takan  advantage  of  for  watering  the  land 
to  a  great  extent  But  irrigation  is  neglected^  and  the 
coun^  is  covered  wiUi  innumerable  pools,  which  are  ottm 
so  extensive  that  they  might  be  called  lakes.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Bassein  ali»e.  1S7  at  these  lasunes  were  counted 
at  the  time  when  it  was  ocoupiad  1^  me  BritidL  In  the 
northern  district  ut  the  Delta,  espeetally  nortli  of  Henifr- 
dah,  the  cultivated  portion  OF  the  oonntr^  is  much  more  con- 
siderable, and  here  the  water  of  the  nvcr  is  used  for  irri- 
gating Uie  rice-grounds. 

The  country  which  extends  to  the  eastward  of  the  Delta 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  description.  It  is  drained  by  the 
Pegu  river  and  the  Setang.  The  Pegu  river,  which  is  called 
by  the  natives  Bagoo  Kioup,  or  '  Pegu  Rivulet,'  has  its  source 
in  the  Galladzet  hills,  and  unites  with  &e  Rangoon  l»anch 
of  the  Irawaddi  three  miles  below  the  town  of  Rangoon.  It 
is  navigable  only  a  &w  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  town 
of  Pegu,  whidl  advantage  it  owes  wholly  to  the  action  of  the 
tide.  In  the  fair  season  it  is  almost  dry  at  low-water.  The 
Setang  has  Us  sources  near  the  SOtn  parallel,  and  runs 
southward  the  whole  of  ila  course,  till  it  mnpties  its  waters 
mto  the  northernmost  angle  nt  the  Bi^  of  Uartaban.  This 
rivn-,  where  it  is  of  great  breadth,  ts  ratlier  a  considerable 
arm  of  the  sea  than  a  river.  Beyond  the  reach  of  the  tides 
it  is  an  inconsiderable  stream ;  and  even  as  low  down  as 
the  town  of  Tongo  it  is  only  navigable  for  boats.  Its  mouth 
is  confined  by  ssjid-banks,  and  is  liable  to  a  dangerous  btne, 
which  renders  its  navigation  impracticaUe  for  large  vessels, 
and  difficult  for  vessels  of  all  descriptions. 

That  portion  of  the  Birraan  empire  which  extends  along 
the  western  banks  of  the  Saluen  river  is  almost  entirely 
unknown.  It  seems  to  be  more  mountainons  than  the 
country  along  the  middle  course  of  die  Irawaddi,  but  to  oon- 
tain  some  fertile  tracts. 

Of  Upper  Lao.  or  tlut  portioo  of  Birma  which  extends  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Saluen  river,  between  the  Chinese 
province  of  Yunnan  and  the  kingdom  of  Sum,  we  have  so 
little  information,  that  we  only  fciuw  it  to  be  a  moontainons 
oountry,  which  however  oontams  some  f^Htile  and  cultivated 
tracts  abng  the  coiutes  oi  fbe  riven.  It  seems  to  be  rich 
m  metalUe  wealth. 

We  cenelwde  ear  deser^ptioD  of  the  Birmaa  Empire  with 


a  short  notioe  of  the  Saluen  river,  vUdtfinta thai 

boundary-line  between  it  and  Siam,  and  the  British  ut^ 
vince  of  Martaban,  for  between  600  and  600  milea.  Thi 
Saluen,  or  Thaluen,  called  also  Sanluen,  rises  in  the  esM- 
em  districts  of  Tibe^  in  the  country  of  the  Mon  or  Noai 
and  its  upper  course  is  called  by  theChimseNoa-kisiut  it 
afterwards  passes  through  the  Chinese  province  ig  Yun- 
nan, whoe  it  if  named  the  Lou-kian^.  Continumg  iti 
southern  course,  it  leaves  China,  and  divides  the  province  of 
Upper  Lao  from  the  remainder  of  the  Birmaa  territortMt 
and  afterwards  jEbrms  the  boundary  betwoMi  Siam  and  Mar- 
taban on  one  side,  and  the  Birman  empire  on  tOe  other. 
This  river  is  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  large  bcodi, 
and  for  not  forming  a  delta,  as  is  the  case  with  ^  larger 
rivers  in  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  likewise  less  navi- 
gable :  vessels  <tf  modente  sin  oaa  only  o«ne  up  to  the 
town  of  Ifattaban,  and  witii  difficulty  and  danger.  Snill 
boata  may  aioend  as  flu>  as  Ka  Kayet*  at  ths  oonfleeiieBol 
the  Yuni alaen  river;  but  bxtlm  to  the  north  the  naviga- 
tion in  the  wet  seasim  is  entirely  interrupted  bv  nomenw 
eddies,  rapids,  and  cataracts.  About  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Martaban,  a  creek,  called  the  Kadaefaaoo^, 
leads  from  the  Saluen  to  the  Setang,  and  another  ehannd 
hence  to  the  Pegu  river;  so  that  there  is  an  inland  witer 
communication  between  the  Saluen  and  the  Bassein  bnuteh 
of  the  Irawaddi,  a  direot  distance  of  mora  than  300  milei. 
Near  its  mouth  the  Saluen  is  divided  into  two  branches  bj 
the  island  of  Balii,  which  is  about  twenty  miles  in  Isiglb, 
and  about  half  that  extent  in  average  breadth :  it  is  orted 
for  its  great  fertiUty  in  riee.  The  ioutbero  l»an«h  of  ths 
Saluen,  between  the  island  of  Baltk  and  the  newsetds- 
ment  Amherst  i*  sev«i  milea  across*  and  thswiteel 
the  two. 

Hw  climate  (tf'soeh  an  extensive  oountry,  wUdi  sitaidi 
over  twdve  degrees  of  latitude,  must,  itt  course,  vaiy  van 
greatly.  We  an,  however,  acquainted  only  with  a  smaU 
p<xtion  of  it.  The  greatest  ^brence  observed  is  tint 
which  prevails  between  the  low  country  at  the  soutbeni  ex- 
tremity and  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddi  before  it  brancjies  <A 
into  difibrent  channels.  In  the  low  luids  the  south-west 
^d  north-east  monsoons  divide  the  year  between  thooa,  sod 
hence  there  are  only  two  seasons,  the  wot  and  the  drf. 
From  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  to  the  cod 
of  July,  or  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  violent  rsiu 
pour  down  neatly  without  intermission ;  and  at  the  b^is- 
ning,  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  this  period,  the  rains  in 
accompanied  with  tiunendons  timndec  and  lightning,  snd 
with  violent  winds.  These  rains  an  fidiowed  by  an  na- 
settled  state  of  weather,  which  continiiBa  to  the  end  (tf  Oc- 
tober or  the  beginning  of  November.  But  from  this  time  to 
April  the  season  is  pertly  dry,  except  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, in  which  a  little  rain  sometimes  &Us;  bat  it  is  my 
gende,  and  never  continues  fat  several  days.  In  tt» 
mornings  however  thick  fogs  are  frequent  in  October  sad 
November. 

In  valley  (^tbe  Irawaddi  and  the  a4jacenthilly«ian 
tries  three  seasons  are  observed,  die  oold,  Uie  hot,  ind  the 
rainy.  The  cold  season,  whidi  may  be  called  the  winter, 
though  it  never  freezes  nor  snows,  {oevails  during  the  bn 
months  which  precede  the  winter  solstice  and  the  twoiriuch 
fidbw  it  The  air  is  dry,  the  nights  and  Bsomiags  ddly, 
and  the  heat  of  Jhe  day  very  modente ;  hut  mists  sie  fo> 
quent  in  November  and  Dsoember.  Tliis  is  the  most  pka- 
sent  part  itf  the  year,  and  the  season  (ff  the  harvest  of  nes, 
grain,  and  ptdse.  The  transition  from  oold  to  heat  is  verj 
sudden.  In  March  and  AmU  it  is  often  very  hot,  and  d» 
heat  continues  to  the  monui  of  July.  In  Hay  many  trees 
shed  their  leaves,  but  they  are  instandy  clothed  with  nev 
ones.  During  the  season  of  the  heat  the  dusate  of  the 
low  lands  is  less  warm  than  the  valley,  because  the  rain  di- 
minishes the  heat.  In  the  valley  a  little  rain  foils  in  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  this  rain  is  called  the  first 
nin ;  but  sometimes  the  rains  do  not  come  on,  and  evea 
when  they  are  abundant,  they  do  not  oontinus  kog 
enengh  to  change  the  temperature  very  ninidi.  Danag 
the  hot  season  the  idonds  are  esiried  by  ths  swA- 
west  monsoon  between  the  two  ranges  of  msmrtsiH 
whieh  aldose  the  vdley  of  the  river  to  the  biUy  eoanliy 
adjacent  to  it  mi  the  north,  when  the  moirtnre  eontaiasd  ir. 
Uiem  deaeeoda  on  the  mountains  which  divide  the  BinnV 
Empire  from  Asam,  and  pours  down  to  the  valley  of  A 
Irawaddi  in  torrento  and  streaau,  which  cause  riwr  te 
rise  and  to  inimdata  the  towortnutoon  itoitaai^dBiBr 
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the  montfu  of  Jime.  Jidf •  and  Aunst.  Id  some  plaeM 
iSbo  diSbrence  of  Hm  lowest  uid  higbest  water-mark  n  not 
less  than  thirty-two  feet  After  thj  first  rains  in  May,  two 
months  and  a  half  fbllow  in  which  not  a  drop  of  rain  folia 
in  the  valley  of  the  Irawaddl.  The  second  or  great  rains 
begin  in  the  middle  of  August  and  last  to  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. They  are  generally  heavy,  hut  it  sometimes  happens 
that  these  second  rains  do  not  come  at  all,  or  are  not  suffi- 
ciently plentiful*  and  in  such  an  event  scaraty  is  the  natural 
consequence.  Such  a  disaster  never  occurs  in  the  low 
lands.  During  the  second  rains  tiie  river  rises  and  fitlts 
several  times ;  but  in  general  the  waters  are  not  entirely 
drained  otf  befine  the  end  of  October,  in  which  month  the 
&ir  weather  becomes  settled^  and  the  agricultural  labours 
begin,  as  weU  on  those  flelcU  which  have  only  the  advantage 
of  the  rains  as  on  those  annually  inundated  by  the  river, 
which,  by  Its  deposits,  renders  the  soil  more  fertile. 

The  thermometer  ranges  in  the  low  lands  between  53° 
and  90°,  rarely  passing  these  two  extreme  points,  but  more 
frequently  the  latter  than  the  former.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Irawaddi  it  descends  lower  in  tbe  cold  season  and  rises  higher 
in  the  hot,  occasionally  to  94°  and  upwards. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  tbe  climate  of  the  northern 
mountainous  districts,  except  that  of  tbe  country  of  tbe  Bor 
Kbamti,  at  the  moat  nortnern  extremity  of  Birma.  which 
was  visited  in  1827  by  Lieutenant  Wilcox,  who  states  that 
after  rain  the  thermometer  fell  five  or  six  degrees,  when 
tbe  air  was  delightfully  clear,  and  tbe  sky  partiidly  co- 
vered with  clouds.  Within  three  or  four  days  the  atmo- 
sphen  thickened,  and  the  thermometer  regained  its  highest 
range,  when  it  becuae  excessively  close,  wl  another  storm 
reduced  the  heat  In  the  morning  at  sunrise  the  range 
was  from  !^  to  78°  in  the  shade,  and  at  the  hottest  time 
(tf  the  day  from  84"  to  94*.  The  nights  were  comparatively 
eoA  and  pleasant  The  observations  were  made  in  the 
month  of  May.  From  the  1 5th  of  October  to  February,  tlte 
vecther  is  clear  and  dry ;  the  remainder  is  perfectly  un- 
certain. The  heavy  rains  set  in  about  the  15th  of  June, 
and  continue  to  the  ISth  of  September. 

Gold  is  obtained  in  Birma  by  washing  in  some  ri^nilets,  and 
is  said  to  exist  more  abundantly  in  Lao,  But  the  produce  is 
not  equal  to  the  consumption,  which  is  considerable,  espe* 
cially  for  gilding ;  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported 
from  China.  Mines  of  silver,  copper,  and  tin  exist  in  a  dis- 
trict situated  on  the  confines  of  China,  not  far  from  Bhamnd, 
and  called  by  Hamilton,  Boduaen ;  by  Crawfurd,  Bor-twang. 
They  are  wcnr^d  by  the  Clunese.  Lead  and  antimony  are 
said  to  exist  abundantly  in  the  mountainous  count^  oi 
ITpper  Laow  where  they  are  worked,  and  tiie  produce  of  the 
mmes  is  brought  to  Ava.  But  in  general  the  metallic  riches 
Of  the  country  are  much  neglected.  Iron,  however,  is  got  in 
several  ]daces,  but  though  the  ore  is  good,  the  produce  is 
indifliirent  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the  natives. 

Of  preciona  stones,  those  of  the  sapphire  family  and  the 
minelle  ruby  are  eliiefly  found.  They  are  found  at  two 
plaoes  not  far  from  each  other,  called  Mogaut  and  Kyat- 
pean.  about  five  dajfs'  journey  from  the  capital,  in  an 
east«9iouth-east  direction.  Tbe  stones  are  obtamed  by  dig- 
ging and  washing  the  gravel  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  or  small 
brooks.  The  varieties  said  to  exist  are  the  oriental  sap- 
phire*  the  Miental  ruby,  the  opalescent  ruby,  the  star  ruby ; 
the  green,  the  yeUow,  and  the  white  sapphire  r  and  ttie 
oriental  amethyst  NoUo  saipentine  or  green-stone,  is 
fimiid  in  moat  of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Irawaddi,  and 
exported  in  considerable  quantities  by  the  Chinese  to  their 
own  oonntry,  where  it  is  used  for  rings  and  amulets:  The 
Urtt,  a  braneh  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  produces  a  stone  the 
natvae  at  which  is  not  known,  hat  nr  which  the  Chinese 
pay  a  large  price.  [Wilcox.1 

Mines  of  amber  are  found  on  the  branches  of  the  Kyan- 
Duayn,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bbamn!i.  They  seem  to 
be  abundant,  frcHm  the  eireusastanee  of  tbe  unwrought  ma* 
teral  being  very  chew  at  Ava.  Coal  seems  to  be  plentiful, 
but  it  is  not  used.  Limestone  exista  in  great  abundance 
in  the  mountains  dear  the  capital ;  and  at  a  place  called 
Sakyin,  about  ftuty  miles  above  Ava,  on  tbe  eastern  bank 
of  the  Irawaddi,  statuary  marble  is  worked,  which  Mr. 
Chantry  ocHuidEors  tqnal  to  that  oi  Cariva. 

Nitre,  natron,  and  eulinarv  salt  are  found  in  many  of  tbe 
and  and  calcareous  tracts  in  tbe  upper  provinces,  and  chiefly 
in  the  Mai^boarhood  <tf  the  capital,  Natm,  in  an  impure 
sints.  is  used  bftiMBfttivet  instead  ol  soap,  a  preparation 
with  whieh  they  seem  to  be  unacquainted.  Salt  is  extracted 


flvm  some  lakes  in  the  u|^  immnees.  .especially  near 
Monehabo.  and  from  the  sea-water  in  the  lower  pnmneea. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Birman  fbresta 
tbe  teak  holds  the  first  place.  It  is  not  found  in  the  low 
alluvial  lands  to  which  the  tides  reaeh;-but  In  the  high 
lands  beyond  their  influence,  it  seems  to  be  very  generally 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  finest  of  Sarawadi, 
situated  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  few  and  high 
lands,  furnishes  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  exported  to 
Brai^al,  Madras,  and  other  countries.  The  teak  of  Ava  is 
considered  less  durable  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar 
when  employed  In  naval  architecture:  but  it  has  been 
determined  by  carefhl  experiments,  that  it  is  stronger, 
and  therefore  fitter  for  gun-carriages  and  machinery.  The 
second  timber-tree  is  the  Hopaea  odorata  of  large  size,  and 
verv  abundant  in  the  lower  provinces,  where  it  is  used 
in  boat-building,  and  the  common  canoes  are  often  made 
of  an  entire  tree  of  it  hollowed  out.  Another  valuable 
timber-tree  Is  the  Heretiera  robusta,  called  In  India 
soondry,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  and  of  a  large 
size  on  the  sea-coatt,  and  everywhere  within  tbe  infl:uenee 
of  the  tides.  In  the  upper  country  have  been  found  seven 
new  species  of  oak,  many  of  them  fine  fore^-trces,  of  which 
the  timber  promises  to  be  useful.  No  trees  of  the  pine 
family  have  been  discovered.  The  bamboo  erows  every- 
where in  tbe  forests,  and  in  the  lower  parts  (M  the  country 
It  grows  to  an  astonishing  height  and  thickness ;  some  will 
measure  one  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  are  large 
enough  to  form  the  principal  pillars  of  a  house.  The 
mosa  catechu,  which  affords'the  terra  japonica,  or  catechu, 
rises  to  tbe  height  of  &irty  and  fhrty  feet,  and  is  fbund  ge- 
nerally in  the  upper  and  lower  countries.  The  drug  u  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  wood  cut  down  into  ehips.  and  in- 
spissating the  produce.  This  article  is  muoh  used  in  the 
country  and  largely  exported,  partioulaily  to  Bengal.  The 
Birman  forests  yield  also  the  varnish  which  is  generallv 
used  in  the  fhbrication  of  the  lacker  ware ;  the  best  comes 
from  the  country  of  the  Shans,  and  esperaally  from  Upper 
Lao,  Trom  the  forests  of  the  same  country  is  obtained  a 
large  quantitjr  of  stick  lac,  of  excellent  quality. 

The  following  are  the  objects  of  agriculture  in  Birma  - 
rice,  maize,  millet  wheat  various  pulses,  palms,  sugar' 
cane,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.  In  the  valley  of  the  Ira- 
waddi two  crops  of  rice  are  generally  obtained,  and  occa- 
sionally  three ;  the  beat  during  the  periodical  rains,  and  the 
others  through  means  of  artificial  irrigation.  The  return  is 
seldom  above  fifteen  or  twenty-fold  fer  the  seed.  In  the 
Delto  and  the  acljacent  alluvial  countries,  only  one  crop  is 
got  immediately  after  the  rains,  which  frequently  yields 
fifty  and  six^-ibld.  Maize  and  millet  are  cultivated  in  the 
higher  lands  as  winter-crops ;  but  neither  produces  in  such 
abundance  as  in  other  countries ;  maize,  at  the  utmost  one 
hundred-fold  for  the  seed.  Wheat  is  only  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  but  though  it  yields  from  forty 
to  sixty- four-fold,  and  in  the  worst  soil  from  ten  to  twenty- 
four-fold,  its  cultivation  is  not  much  extended,  because  the 
Birmans  prefer  rice.  The  pulses  most  commouly  cultivated 
are  the  Phcueolus  max,  the  Dolichot  Bengaleruis,  the  Ci 
cer  arietiaumt  and  the  Arachis,  or  earth-nut  The  Sera 
mum  Indicum  is  very  generally  grown  throughout  the 
upper  provinces,  its  ul  being  used  in  cookery  as  a  substitute 
for  butter;  and  for  the  lamps,  where  petroleum  is  high- 
priced. 

Tea  is  cultivated  in  a  district,  about  ten  days'  journey 
north-east  of  Ava,  hnt  it  is  not  used  aa  in  Chuui  and  with 
us.  The  Birmans  eat  the  leaves  pickled,  with  oil  and  gok 
lick ;  they  consume  an  immense  quantity  of  this  article. 

Cocoa  and  areca  palms  are  not  frequent ;  but  the  palmyra, 
or  Boraaaut  fiabtUiformis,  fiirms  immense  groves  in  the 
valley  of  the  Irawaddi.  Its  wine,  when  inspissated,  gives 
a  cheap  but  impure  sugar,  whieh  is  universally  con- 
sumed, partly  like  that  of  the  cane,  and  partly  for  the  pre- 
paration of  a  strong  liquor.  Tbe  sugar-cane  fwma  also  an 
object  of  agriculture,  but  to  a  smaU  extent:  theory  use 
made  of  it  is  to  eat  it  in  its  crude  state. 

Sxodlent  tobacco  ia  grown  in  the  higher  lands.  Cotton 
is  cultivaiad  in  every  part  but  more  especially  in  the  higher 
lands.  Th«e  are  two  speeies  of  cotton,  one  red,  whioh  is 
not  frequent  and  is  the  Boiost  esteemed.  Tlw  white  speeies  is 
the  Qwypuvmherbaaum;  its  prodnce  has  a  fine  and  silkv 
texture,  but  a  ahwt  atajde.  At  tbe  market  of  Daeoa.  to 
whioh  iarge  quantities  are  brought,  it  fetches  a  highei  piica 
than  the  ordinary  varieues  of  Indiion  eot|^  (3 
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wiie  generally  cultivated,  but  both  the  culture  and  manu- 
focture  are  rude,  and  the  produce  u  unfit  for  exportation. 

In  the  upper  provinces  a  species  of  Crotalaria  u  cultivated 
<br  cordage ;  in  the  southern  provinoei  the  rattan  ii  tiie 
principal  tubstituta  for  hemp. 

Little  attention  is  paid  to  gardening  and  bortienlture. 
The  young  shoots  of  banboc^  wud  asparagus,  the  soeenlent 
stems  of  a  variety  of  ai|utie  plants  and  uDColtinted  arums, 
are  gathered  and  brought  to  muket.  Few  T^etablea  are 
eulbvated.  Our  common  potatoes,  peas,  carrots,  cabbages, 
turnips,  mustard,  cresses,  radishes,  &c.,  are  not  known. 
Others  are  little  attended  to,  as  melons,  cucumbers,  the 
egg-plant,  pumpkins,  yams,  sweet  potatoes.  Onions  are 
frequent  in  the  mounUinous  tracts  towards  the  north,  and 
especially  in  Lao,  whence  they  are  imported  into  the  other 
provinces.  Capsicum  and  the  betel  pepper  are  carefbJly 
cultivated. 

Fr^i^trees  are  numerous,  but  also  much  neglected. 
Tbo  most  wmmon  are  the  mango,  the  orange,  the  pine- 
apple, the  eustard-apple  (Pn^'uinpom(f>rum),  thejaccax 
or  jaok-fhiit,  thspapBya-f^(Cbrtoap(wi{ra),  and  the  plan- 
tain. A  species  of  mango,  mlled  the  Marian,  bean  a  small 
flruit,  about  the  site  and  shape  of  a  greengage,  and  is 
much  cultivated  and  prized  by  the  natiTes,  altm)ugh  little 
palatable  to  a  European.  It  is  found  only  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces, where  also  the  pine-apple  grows  in  great  perfection, 
though  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  countries  lying  nearer  the 
equator.  The  durian  (Durio)  and  mangostin  {Gareima 
mangottana),  do  not  grow  in  Birma.  Sangennano  enu- 
merates among  the  vegetable  productions  of  Birma,  pepper, 
cassia,  and  a  species  of  nutmeg  of  an  oval  shape,  and  larger 
but  less  aromatic  than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  domestic  animals  ore  the  ox,  the  buffalo,  the  horse, 
the  ho^,  the  dev.  and  the  cat;  goats  and  sheep  are  only  knit 
at  ranties,  anaa  few  asses  are  brouvht  tram  China.  The 
camel  is  not  known.  Both  oxen  and  buffiiloes  are  of  a  large 
>i>ize,  and  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  the  bu^o 
is  confined  to  agricultural  labour,  and  the  ox  to  burden 
and  draught  Tha  oxen  are  generally  of  a  redduh-brown 
colour,  rarely  black,  and  seldom  or  never  of  the  light  or 
white  grey  which  is  so  general  in  Northern  India.  Before 
carriages  they  run  at  a  quick  pace.  The  horses  are  small, 
rarely  exceeding  thhrteen  hands  high,  and  are  never  used 
as  beasts  of  bunlen,  nor  for  draught,  their  only  use  being 
fiir  the  saddle.  Hogs  are  only  useful  as  scavengers,  and 
are  not  taken  care  of,  except  at  Rangoon,  where  they  are 
raised  for  the  consumption  of  fbreifpers.  Dogs  ue  ex- 
tremely frequent,  and  rove  about  without  belonging  to  any 
body.  The  cats,  like  those  of  the  Malays,  have  only  a  short 
and  are  excellent  mousers. 

The  wild  quadrupeds  are  the  elephant,  rhinooeros,  hog, 
deer,  oxen,  and  buffaloes,  the  bear,  otter,  tiger,  leopard,  witti 
wild  and  civet  cats.  The  elephant  is  very  numerous  in 
the  lower  proviDces.  where  it  often  enters  the  rice-flelds 
and  causes  great  damage.  It  is  not  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  and  only  the  royal  femily  are  permitted  to  mount 
it  Accordingly,  only  few  are  tamed ;  the  king  has  a 
small  number  of  white  elephants.  The  rhinoceros  with  a 
single  horn  is  numerous  in  the  lower  provinces,  but  probably 
less  so  than  the  elephant  Both  are  hunted  by  the  iCarians. 
Sta^  and  deer  are  found  in  immense  herds;  and  one 
speeies  is  nearly  as  large  as  an  ox.  Oxen  and  bu&loesare 
mmd  in  a  wild  state  in  the  fbrests.  Tlie  n^al  tiger,  ibe 
spotted  leopard,  and  several  species  of  eata  an  nmnerous. 
■It  is  remarkable,  that  none  of  the  canine  tribe,  so  frequent 
in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Hindostan,  are,  as  fkr  as  is 
known,  to  be  found  within  the  Birman  dominions.  There 
are  neither  wolves,  jackals,  foxes,  nor  hyenas;  and  this 
zoological  feature  is  said  to  extend  to  all  the  eountrieii  of 
tropica]  Asia  lying  east  of  Bengal.'  [Crawfurd.]  Hares  of 
a  small  size  occur  in  the  upper  provinces.  Monkeys,  differ- 
ing in  size,  shape,  and  colour,  are  numerous ;  especially 
along  the  waterKsourses  of  the  Irawaddi  in  the  Delta.  The 
oran^-outang  is  found  in  the  great  fonata  which  lie  between 
the  ct^  of         or  B^6,  and  Tongo  or  Tana&. 

Of  poultry  a  few  common  fowls  and  ducks  only  sre  reared. 
Peacocks  are  very  numerous  in  the  woods  of  the  lower  pro- 
Tinc6s,and  of  fine  flavour.  The  jungle  fowl  is  gennally  spread 
over  the  country,  and  two  speeies  m  pheasants  are  numerous 
in  the  lower  povinces.  Pigeons  abound  everywhere,  espe- 
cially tbe  wild  <aies  of  a  green  colour.  There  are  also 
partridges,  quaik,  geeie.  ducks,  and  snipes.  Parrots  am 
nuBMNHU,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the  fruit-treea. 


Esculent  swallows'  nests  are  gathered  on  some  small  rocky 
islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ci^>e  Negrais,  and  exported 
to  China.  Many  of  the  land-birds  are  distinguished  by  the 
brilUaucy  of  their  colour.  The  feathers  of  tui  bine  jar  are 
used  in  China  to  ornamtat  the  dresses  of  ceremony  of  the 
Mai  darines.  [Crawftird.] 

Fuh  are  ^ratiAil  in  the  Irawaddi,  especially  in  the  tAma 
nels  of  the  Delta,  where  immense  quantities  of  pcesaed  fish 
or  Ngapi  are  prepared.  These  pressed  fish  omstitutB  a 
main  article  of  the  diet  of  the  Birmans.  In  some  eases 
the  fish  is  mashed  and  pounded,  and  this  description  gme- 
rally  consists  of  prawns.  In  the  ooarser  sorts  the  pieces  ot 
flsh  are  entire,  half  putrid,  half  juekled.  Tliey  are  all  fttid 
and  offensive  to  Europeans. 

Lizards  are  numerous,  and  some  species  are  used  as 
food :  one  of  them  especially,  called  padat,  is  not  inferior 
to  a  fowl.  Alligators  are  met  with  in  Uie  channels  of 
the  Delta,  where  the  water  is  brackish,  and  in  many 
places  where  it  is  perfectly  salt  Luid  and  water- 
uirtoises  are  fimnd  in  several  places,  but  especially  in  neat 
abundance  <m  the  Basaein  t»anch  of  the  Irawaddi  Near 
the  large  island  of  Negrais  is  Mother  island,  called  Gm 
Island  of  Turtles,  where  these  aninuls  are  taken  in  im- 
mende  numbers,  and  carried  to  Pegu  and  BengaL  They 
are  of  great  size,  and  sometimes  weigh  500  pounds.  Farthw 
up  is  a  sand-bank,  on  which  the  tortoises  deposit  Uieir  ^gs 
in  such  numbers  as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  a 
great  portion  of  the  empire.  These  eggs  are  sent  by  boats 
to  Bassein  and  R&ngooo,  and  hence  cUstribnted  over  the 
country. 

Throughout  tbe  whole  country,  but  more  espedally  in 
the  upper  provinces,  nearly  every  species  of  serpent  is 
used  for  fooo,  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off.  Leeches  are 
a  nreat  nuisuioe ;  some  are  as  large  as  miall  eels,  uid 
inflict  feariUl  wounds  on  the  bulUoes,  which  ars  limd  of 
bathing  in  die  rivers.  A  species  of  red  ant  is  eaten,  fried, 
or  with  the  ngapi ;  and  a  worm,  which  in  the  lower  pro- 
vinces is  found  in  the  heart  of  a  shrub,  is  conndered  sneh  a 
delicacy,  that  every  month  a  great  quantity  is  sent  to  tiia 
capital  to  be  served  up  on  the  table  of  the  emperor;  it  is 
eaten  either  fried  or  roasted.  [Sangermano.] 

Bees  are  wild  in  tbe  woods,  and  in  such  abundance  that 
wax  fbrms  a  staple  article  of  commerce. 

The  nations  that  inhabit  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
countries  of  Asia  seem  to  belong  to  one  race,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  physical  constitution.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a  short,  squat,  robust,  fleshy  figure,  and  hf 
features  very  different  from  those  of  Europeans.  The 
fiue  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  losenge.  the  fovabaad 
and  chin  being  sharpened,  wnile  at  the  tmedc  bones  it  is 
very  broad.  The  eyeorows  project  very  little,  and  the  eyee 
are  very  narrow,  and  placed  rather  obliquely  in  the  head* 
the  external  angles  Aeing  the  highest  The  nose  is  vtrf 
small,  but  has  not,  like  that  of  the  negro,  the  appearance  of 
being  flattened.  The  apertures  in  Uie  noetriLs  which  in 
the  European  are  straight  and  parallel,  in  them  are  near^ 
circular  and  divergent ;  for  the  teptum  nttrium,  being  muen 
thicker  towards  uie  face,  places  them  entirely  out  of  the 
parallel  line.  Their  hair  is  black,  coarse,  lank,  and  aboB- 
dant  Even  in  the  wannest  climate  the  people  ban  not 
the  deep  hue  of  the  negro  or  Hindoo. 

If  we  may  jud^  fromdie  lanensges  iridch  are  spolcm  in 
the  Birman  territories,  the  inhwitants  are  divided  at  least 
into  five  natims,  some  of  which  comprehend  many  tribes. 
Crawftttd  states  that  ^hteen  dtflbrent  tribes  or  nations 
had  been  enumerated  to  him.  Wilcox,  in  his  attempt  to 
reach  the  sources  of  the  Irawaddi,  found  in  the  uoet  nortnera 
comer  of  the  kingdom  seven  dialects  spoken  in  villages 
only  one  day's  journey  from  one  another,  and  diffiering  so 
much  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  could  not  be  understood 
by  those  of  another  village.  He  also  found  that  th«  lea- 
kages of  the  Bor  Khamti,  (UT  the  Singfos,  axkd  of  the 
Kunungs,  were  entirely  distinct  from  one  another. 

The  Birmans,  who  call  themselves  Mranmas  (prononneed 
Myanmss)  or  Brahmas  (pronounced  Byahmas),  occupy  the 
eoitre  of  the  empire,  between  J  8°  and  ^  <»-  37*  N.  lat,  and 
extend  frvm  the  Aracan  mountains  to  the  Saluen  tint. 
The  languages  spoken  by  tbe  Yo  or  lo,  and  those  of  ifaa 
I^ain  and  Karens,  ate  only  dialects  of  the  Biiman  langnage. 
The  Yo  inhalHt  the  hilly  country  extending  west  of  tbe 
Dangbii  hills  to  the  mountains  of  the  Kookis ;  we  know 
very  little  of  them.  The  Kyains,  who  call  thema^ves 
Kolo  an.  are  the  inhaUtants  or  the  Araean  monntainaa  Imt 
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maoy  of  them  have  Buttled  in  the  valleys  on  the  west  of  the 
Irawaddi;  they  are  a  peaceful  industrious  tribe,  who  cul- 
tivate the  ground  and  weave  cloth  of  cotton  and  fiilk.  The 
men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  all  over,  in  lines  mostly 
describing  segments  of  circles.  The  Karena  or  Karians 
live  partly  intermixed  with  the  Feguans  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Irawaddi,  where  they  call  themselvcrs  Play,  and  are  the  most 
industrious  cultivators  of  the  soil.  They  occupy  also  the 
hiOr  and  mountainous  country  on  the  npp«  branches 
of  the  Setaing,  near  Tongo,  whm,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Sangermano,  wey  have  preserved  their  inde- 
pendence. OUier  Karens  are  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saluen  north  of  Martaban,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Junzalaen. 

The  Peguans,  who  at  no  distant  time  formed  an  inde- 
pendent and  powerful  nation,  seem  at  present  not  to  be  very 
numerous.  They  are  called  Talains  by  the  Birmans,  and 
by  themselves  Moan :  they  occupy  nearly  exclusively  the 
low  country  between  the  Delta  of  the  Irawaddi  and  the 
Saluen  river.  In  the  Delta  itself  they  are  mingled  with 
the  Karens,  but  form  the  greater  part  of  the  population. 

The  Shans  are  the  most  numerous  nation  of  the  penin- 
sula beyond  the  Ganges;  they  call  themselves  Tay.  This 
nation  is  dispersed  over  nearly  one  half  of  the  Birman 
empire,  and  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  kingdom  of  Stam 
and  Lao  belong  to  it.  In  Btrma  four  tribes  of  Shan  are 
distinguished:  the  Lowa  Shan  occupy  Upper  Lno,  the 
Tay-yay.  called  by  the  Birmans  Mrelap-sban  (pronounced 
Hyelapshan),  live  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Saluen, 
and  extend  north  of  Amarapoora  to  the  banks  of  the  Ira- 
waddi, and  even  on  the  country  to  the  west  of  that  river. 
Their  country  is  called  Ko-Shan-pri  ({tf'onounced  Ko-sang- 
pyi),  or  the  nine  provinces  of  Shan.  The  country  to  die 
north  of  them  is  inoabited  by  the  Tay-Loong,  called  by  the 
Birmans  Casi-Shan ;  the  Bor  Khamti,  visited  by  Wilcox,  are 
only  a  smaller  tribe  of  these  Gasi-Shan.  Another  numerous 
tribe  of  the  Shan  extends  oh  both  sides  of  the  Kyan- 
Duayn  up  to  the  boundary  of  Munipoore,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  tbo  last  named  country  are  likewise  Shans.  The 
Shans  inhabiting  the  country  along  the  Kyan-Duayn  are 
called  by  the  Birmans  Kathu  or  CasL 

In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire  the  tribes  of  the  Shan 
appear  to  occupy  only  the  plains  and  larger  valleys.  The 
mountains  and  the  upper  valleys  are  in  possession  of  two 
numerous  races  of  mountaineers,  the  Singfos  and  the  Naga. 
The  Singfos  inhabit  the  mountains  which  skirt  the  Irawaddi 
on  both  sides  and  extend  northward  to  the  vale  of  the 
Brahmapootra  in  Asam.  The  Naga  tribes  are  dispersed 
over  the  extensive  mountainj^Istricts  between  the  upper 
branches  of  the  Kyan-Duayn,  and  as  far  as  the  boundary 
of  Asam.  They  seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nation  which, 
under  the  name  of  Kookis,  occupies  the  country  between 
Munipoore  and  Cliittagong.  The  Singfos  and  the  Naga 
live  in  a  state  of  independence. 

The  Birmans  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  Hindoos  in  civili- 
zation, and  still  more  so  to  the  Chinese.  Like  the  Talains 
or  Peguans,  they  tattoo  or  stain  the  skin  with  an  indelible 
tint,  but  this  practice  is  conSned  to  the  men.  Not  to  be 
tattooed  is  considered  a  sign  of  effeminacy,  and  there  is  no 
one  who  is  not  tattooed  more  or  less.  They  bore  the  bbe  of 
the  ear,  making  a  very  hirgc  and  unseemly  aperture,  into 
which  a  f^old  or  silver  ornament  is  put,  or  a  piece  of  wood, 
or  roll  of  paper.  If  the  aperture  is  not 'occupied,  a  man 
or  womsn.  after  smoking  half  a  cigar,  thrusts  the  re- 
mainder into  the  ear  for  future  use.  They  consume  large 
quantities  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  cigars ;  and  also  much 
betel,  which  they  mix  with  the  areca  nut.  lime,  and  a  little 
tobacco. 

Their  dres?,  though  upon  the  whole  not  unbecoming,  is 
much  less  so  than  the  flowing  and  graceful  sarments  of  the 
western  nations  of  India.  Too  much  of  the  body  is  left 
naked,  and  the  fhbrics  worn  are  comparatively  coarse  and 
homely.  XJmbrellas^  which  are  in  general  use  among  all 
classes,  sre  among  the  principal  insignia  of  rank  or  office. 
The  cobur  of  the  dress  of  the  priests  is  yellow,  and  it  would 
be  deemed  nothing  less  than  sacrilege  in  any  one  else  to 
use  this  colour. 

The  Birmans  are  very  uncleanly  in  their  food.  They  cat 
all  kinds  of  reptiles,  lizards,  iguanas,  and  snakes ;  aj\d,  as 
tbeir  religion  forbids  them  killing  animals  for  food,  tbey 
irenerally  eat  those  which  have  died  of  disease.  Venison  is 
the  only  meat  permitted  to  be  sold  in  the  markets.  Tlie 
killing  of  a  cow  is  punished  with  peculiar  severity. 


The  Birmans  are  of  a  gay  character,  and  fund  of  amuse- 
ments, which  are  principally' chess,  music,  the  exhibition  of 
fire-works,  and  some  kinds  of  dramatic  representations. 

Their  progress  in  the  useful  arts  has  not  been  great.  Alt 
their  cotton  fabrics  are  coarse  and  high  priced,  and 
British  piece-goods  are  imported  in  considerable  quantity. 
Silk  articles  are  coarse  and  high-priced,  but  durable. 
All  the  colours  given  to  these  fabrics  are  fugitive,  espe 
eially  those  of  tlie  cottons.  CoarEe  and  unglased  earth- 
enware is  of  very  good  quality,  and  cheap.  Vaom  known 
in  India  under  the  name  of  Pegu  jiirs  often  contain 
180  gallons;  but  the  Birmans  are  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  making  any  kind  of  porcelain.  Their  iron  manu- 
factures, whidi  are  always  coarse  and  rude,  consist  of 
swords,  spears,  knives,  scissors,  and  carpenters'  tooU 
Muskets,  or  rather  matchlocks,  are  made  at  Ava,  and  the 
best  tempered  swords  are  imported  from  the  country  of  tlie 
Shans.  Brass  ware  is  not  much  used,  lacquered  ware 
being  chiefly  substituted  for  it.  The  manufacturti  of  this 
wore  is  very  much  extended,  and  in  this  the  Birmans  display 
invention  and  taste,  but  the  best  description  is  imported 
ftom  1^0.  Gold  and  stiver  ornaments  are  manufae^tured 
at  the  capital :  some  are  good,  but  in  general  the  jewellery 
is  clumsy  and  rude,  and  inferior  to  that  of  India. 

In  Birma,  as  among  other  nations  which  have  embraced 
the  religion  of  Buddha,  education  is  in  some  degree  attended 
to.  It  is  a  kind  of  relif^ious  duty  in  the  priests  to  instrne» 
youth.  The  monasteries  are  ^e  only  schools,  and  the 
priests  generally  the  only  teachers.  Education  is  entirely 
eleemosynary :  the  children  even  live  at  the  kyaongs,  and 
the  parents  only  make  occasional  presents  to  the  priests. 
The  children  ere  instructed  for  about  six  hours  in  the  day 
in  reading,  writing,  and  the  four  common  rules  of  arithmetic 
There  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  how  to  read,  and 
not  many  who  do  not  write.  The  girls  are  instructed  by 
the  nuns,  or  female  priestesses,  in  reading,  and  some  also  in 
writing,  but  that  is  less  general. 

Like  the  other  Hindu-Chinese  nations  the  Birmans  have 
two  languages  and  two  alphabets,  the  vernacular  and  the 
foreign,  or  Pali.  In  the  Birman  langu^e  all  the  words  not 
derived  from  the  Pali  are  montwyllables,  and  even  the  poly- 
syllabie  words  derived  from  uiis  source  are  pronounced 
as  if  each  syllable  were  a  distinct  word.  There  is  no  in- 
flexion of  any  part  of  speech.  Relation,  number,  mode,  and 
time  are  all  expressed  by  prefixing  or  ^xing  certain  par- 
ticles. Some  roots  of  this  language  may  be  converted  mto 
nouns,  verbs,  or  adjectives  by  a  similar  simple  contrivance. 
The  Pali  alphabet  is  very  little  used,  even  in  their  religious 
writings,  for  which  they  have  recourse  Co  the  vernacular 
alphabet 

The  literature  of  the  Birmans  consists  of  songs,  religious 
romances,  and  chronolot^ical  histories,  of  which  the  second 
class  occupies  the  principal  rank.  The  Budd'bist  religion, 
as  it  exists  among  the  Birmans,  does  not  appear  to  difTer 
materially  from  that  practised  in  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  Kam- 
hqja.  Among  the  Birmans  neither  the  Christian  nor  the 
Mohammedan  religion  has  made  any  (urogress. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  census  of  the  peculation,  and  ac- 
cordingly there  are  no  exact  data  for  ascertaining  the 
amount.  There  is  consequently  a  great  difference  in  esti- 
mating the  number  of  mhabitants.  Symes  carried  it  to 
upwards  of  fourteen  millions,  which  Cox  reduced  to  from  six 
to  seven  millions;  and  CrawfUrd,  who  has  been  at  great 
pains  in  collecting  information  on  this  subject,  docs  not 
rate  the  population  of  the  Birman  empire  higher  than 
four  millions,  or  about  twenty-two  inhabitants  to  a  square 
mile. 

The  sovereign  of  Birma,  who  is  called  Boa,  is  lord  of  the 
life  and  properi^  of  all  his  subjects.  The  country  and  people 
are  at  his  entire  disposal,  and  the  chief  object  of  government 
is  his  personal  honour  and  aggruidizemenL  No  cUss  ol 
inhabitants  possesses  hereditary  rights  except  the  Taubwas. 
or  Saubwas,  who  are  the  tributary  princes  of  some  of  th» 
subdued  nations.  Among  the  Birmans  themselves  there  in 
no  hereditary  nobility,  "nte  first  officers  are  appointed  and 
dismissed  at  a  nod,  and  neither  their  titles,  rank,  nor  offices, 
and  very  often  not  even  their  property,  can  descend  to  their 
children.  Any  subject  can  aspire  to  the  first  office  in  the 
state,  and  such  offices  in  reality  are  often  held  by  persons 
of  very  mean  origin. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  vizier  or  prime  minister;  but  the 
king  has  two  councils,  a  public  and  a  privy  one,  tbrougb 
which  the  royal  orders  are  i^u^.   The  first  i«  cuU^j^jfae 
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htt'-dliku,  fiom  the  name  of  the  ball  in  which  the  business 
istnnsacted.  and  coDsiiits  comnionly  of  four  officers,  c^led 
min-f^is,  who  hare  the  right  of  deliberating  and  of  voting, 
and  four  of  less  rank,  culled  wun-dnults,  who  do  not  de- 
liberate or  vote;  there  are  also  eight  secretaries,  called 
aartS-d'hau-gyis.  The  privy  council  consists  likewise  of  four 
officers,  called  atwen-wuns,  and  thirty  secretaries.  What- 
ever emanates  directly  from  the  king  ia  first  discussed  in 
the  privy  council  and  then  transmit  tea  to  the  lut'-d'bau. 

For  internal  administration  the  country  is  divided  into 
provinces,  these  into  townships,  the  townships  into  districts, 
and  the  dutricts  into  villages  and  hamlets,  and  every  one 
of  these  divisions  has  its  ptHitical  head.  The  governor  of  a 
province  is  called  myo-wun,  his  first  officer  re-wun,  who  is 
nis  deputy,  and  then  follow  the  ak'hwon-wun,  or  collector  of 
taxes,  ana  the  akaok-wun,  or  collector  of  customs. 

The  Birmans  have  no  standing  army,  nor  is  there  any 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  military  classes,  or  between 
civil  and  military  employments.  As  the  sovereign  is  con- 
sidered the  lord  of  all  his  subjects,  every  male  adult  is 
obliged  to  become  a  soldier.  In  case  of  a  war,  all  persons 
able  to  bear  arms  are  brought  together  through  the  agency 
of  the  local  ofiicers,  by  an  order  of  the  lut'-d'hau ;  and  they 
serve  under  the  same  leaders  as  when  dwelling  in  their  own 
districts  or  townships.  The  troops  have  no  tegular  pay,  but 
are  armed  and  fed  at  the  public  expense.  An  army  thus 
oomposed  cannot  be  long  kept  tt^ther.  and  a  defeat  <a  dif- 
floulty  is  almost  sure  to  disperse  them.  This  accounts  for 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  (he  numerous  armies  which  the 
Birmans  opposea  to  the  British  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war.  The  Birmans,  however,  would  be  good  soldiers 
if  they  were  well  disciplined  and  armed ;  but  at  present  they 
are  unable  to  withstand  a  European  force.  In  their  last 
contest  with  the  English  they  displayed  a  good  deal  of  skill 
in  the  construction  of  field-works,  but  they  seldom  knew 
how  to  defend  them. 

In  Birma  there  is  no  land-tax;  hut  the  sovereign,  being 
considered  as  the  lord  of  all  the  inhabitants,  assigns 
the  labour  of  the  peasants  or  culttvatont  to  his  fovountes 
and  public  officers  instead  of  stipends  and  salaries,  or 
appropriates  them  to  the  expenses  of  public  establish- 
ments, such  as  the  war-boats,  the  elephants,  &c.  Those 
to  whom  ^e  townships  or  villages  are  assigned  in  this 
way  assess  the  cultivators  at  their  discretiun,  usually  by 
levying  a  kind  of  capitation-tax,  which,  according  to  circum- 
stances, is  taken  either  in  money,  in  kind,  or  in  services. 
This  mannor  of  taxing  the  country  is  exceedingly  oppres- 
sive, and  whenever  such  high  persops  are  in  favour  at  court, 
the  cultivators  have  no  resource  against  oppression  but  to 
abandon  the  lands,  and  to  take  refuge  m  some  other 
place.  Hence  the  decay  of  established  towns  and  villages 
and  the  rise  of  new  ones  is  a  thing  of  yearly  occurrence. 

The  lords  of  the  land  fiaake  yearly  offerings  to  the  king, 
•nd  it  is  supposed  that  these  offerings  amount  to  one>tenth 
of  the  income  derived  fh>m  the  grant.  These  offerings  con- 
stitute one  of  the  pincipal  sources  of  the  king's  revenue. 
The  remainder  arises  mm.  a  tax  on  the  pe&leum,  the 
ngapi,  salt,  and  teak-timber,  besides  the  customs  on  the 
merchandise  exported  and  imported,  the  former  paying  five 
per  cent,  and  ue  latter  ten  per  cent.  Crawford  thinks 
that  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king  does  not  exceed  25,000'. 
per  annum.  But  his  expenses  are  still  less,  as  no  public 
■officer  receives  any  fixed  money  salary.  The  principal  officers 
are  paid,  as  already  stated,  by  assignments  of  land,  or,  more 
correctly,  by  an  assignment  of  the  labour  and  industry  of  a 
given  portion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  inferior  ones  by 
fees,  perquisites,  and  irregular  emoluments.  Money  there- 
fore is  seldom  paid  out  of  the  royal  treasury,  unless  for  the 
personal  gratification  of  the  sovereign.  In  extraordinary 
oases,  as  for  instance  if  a  war  be  undertaken,  an  extraor- 
dinary contribution  is  levied  on  the  people. 

The  cireulalang  medium  consists,  fin  smaQ  paymente. 
lead ;  in  the  ease  w  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  aflver,  and  cMefly 
of  the  latter;  but  there  is  no  coin  of  any  of  these  metals. 
The  money  must  be  weighed  and  generally  assayed  at  every 
payment  Stiver  may  be  considered  as  the  stf^ndard,  and 
g(Hd  is  about  seventeen  times  as  dear.  Lead  fluctuates  ac- 
cording to  its  market  value.  The  weighing  and  assaying 
of  the  metals,  which  is  done  by  a  class  of  brokers  called 
poS-ia,  causes  an  expense  or  loss  of  two  and  a  half  per 
eant.  at  every  disbursenieni, 

Tue  commerce  carried  on  in  the  interior  of  the  country  is 
nmritlerable  the  different  portions  al  the  empire  prodnenig 


several  things  which  are  not  found  in  others.  The  iah&- 
bitanta  of  the  sea-coast  and  the  lower  country  take  to  tbs 
capital  and  the  upper  provinces  rice,  salt,  ngapi,  dried  flih, 
and  foreign  commodities.  The  Shans  bring  to  An  coitoQ 
and  silk  stuffs,  some  raw  silk,  vamisb,  stick-lac,  ivor>',  bees- 
wax, lacquer  ware,  swords,  gold,  lead,  and  tin  ;  and  take  m 
return  tho  articles  brought  from  the  lower  provinces,  espe- 
cially salt,  ngapi,  and  dried  fish.  Ava  sends  to  the  lover 
provinces  petroleum,  saltpetre,  lime,  paper,  lacquer  ware, 
cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  iron,  cuUeiy,  some  iHssiHran, 
catechu,  palm-sugar,  &c. 

The  internal  commerce  is  much  facilitated  by  the  etn 
water-communication,  especially  in  the  lower  eoiintry,wltne 
the  numerons  branches  and  channels  of  the  Irawiddi,  to- 
gether with  tho  Pegu  river  and  the  Setaing,  rentier  the 
transport  of  commodities  so  easy  that  roads  are  nearly  un> 
known.  The  hilly  country  north  of  it  possesses  these  id- 
vantages  only  so  far  as  it  approaches  the  Irawaddi  or  Kym 
Duayn.  In  this  part  roads  are  numerous,  and  the  merchantj 
tmvel  for  security  in  caravans,  as  in  other  parts  of  A&ik. 
The  trading  vessels  used  on  the  Irawaddi  for  the  transport 
of  commodities  are  commonly  small,  not  exceeding  ten  a 
fifteen  tons  burden;  but  larger  vessels  are  also  nsra,  hdm 
of  which  may  be  100  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  Birmans  is  limited  to  thil 
witii  China,  carried  on  over  land,  and  to  that  with  the  na- 
tions who  visit  the  ports  of  the  country.  The  traffic  with 
China  is  considerable,  and  entirely  carried  on  by  the  Chi- 
nese, who  come  in  gmat  numbers  to  the  annual  faits  of 
Bhanm5  and  Mid£.  Ahanm6  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Irawaddi,  and  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place.  Mid^  is 
a  small  town  about  six  miles  to  the  north-east  of  An. 
This  traflic  resembles  that  between  China  and  "Rvisa  al 
Kiachta  and  Maimatchin.  The  caravan  arrives  at  Ara  in 
the  beginning  of  December,  and  is  stated  to  be  six  veeks 
in  travelling  from  Yunnan.  The  commodities  are  brought 
on  small  horses,  mutes,  opd.  asses.  The  principol  fnir 
is  at  Bhanm5,  and  few  traders  only  como  to  A^z.  Tbe 
articles  imported  from  China  are  copper,  orpiment  or 
yellow  arsenic,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  iron  pans,  hrasf- 
wire,  tin,  lead,  alum,  silver,  gold  and  gold-IeaC  earlben- 
vare,  paints,  carpets,  rhubarb,  tea,  honey,  nv  nik, 
velvets  and  raw  silks,  spirits,  musk,  verdigris,  diy  finiti, 
paper,  fans,  umbrellas,  shoes,  wearing  appairel,  and  a  ft* 
live  animals.  The  largest  article  of  import  is  nw  silk, 
whiqh  is  worked  up  in  the  manufactures  of  the  conntif. 
The  exports  from  Birma  consist  of  raw  cotton,  ornambiiul 
feathers,  esculent  swallows'  nests,  ivory,  rhinoceros  and 
deer  horns,  sapphires,  and  noble  serpentine,  vidi  a  bmall 
quantity  of  British  woollens.  Raw  cotton  is  by  far  the 
most  considerable  article.  The  average  amount  is  stated 
to  be  not  less  than  14,000,000  lbs.  The  whole  amount  of 
the  export  and  import  trade  with  China  is  estimsted  st 
from  400,000/.  to  700,000/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Birmans  does  not  genersUy  ex 
tend  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  The  places  visited  I9 
their  vessels  are  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta  in  Ben- 
gal ;  Madras  and  Masulipatnam  on  the  coast  d  Con- 
mandel ;  and  the  Nicobar  Islands,  and  a  few  placei  in  S«- 
matra.  Many  foreign  vessels,  especially  British,  Am^ieui. 
and  Chinese,  visit  uie  harbour  of  Rangoon.  The  articles  ex- 
ported seaward  are  teak-wood,  terra  JajMnica  or  cttecbu, 
stick-lac,  bees-wax,  ivory,  raw  cotton,  orpiment,  gold,ulnr. 
rubies,  and  sapphires,  with  horses.  The  most  importaiiV| 
article  is  teak  timber,  which  is  prineipallf  carried  to  Cakotia. ' 
Raw  cotton  goes  to  Dacca,  and  is  need  in  the  &bric*tion  of 
the  fine  muslins. 

The  principal  articles  imported  at  Rangoon  are  eottoB 
piece-goods,  British,  Bengal,  and  Madras ;  British  woollens; 
iron,  steel,  quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulfur,  goa- 
powder,  saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glas^ 
ware,  opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar  and 
spirits.  After  cotton  piece-goods  the  most  importaat  ar- 
ticles are  areca  and  coooa-nuta.  The  value  of  the  cottM 
piece-goods  was  estimated  in  1622  at  282,000/:  Ctavfuid 
thinks  that  the  value  of  all  the  imports  of  Rangoon  is  not 
over-rated  at  300,000/.  a  year,  and  that  the  exports  may  be 
taken  at  the  same  amount  [See  Rangoott.]  Basscm 
formerly  was  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  some  Eu- 
ropean nations  had  factories  establish^  there,  but  since  tbs 
foundation  of  Rangoon  it  has  lost  all  its  oomnercial  us- 
portanoe.  . 

(Sytnes's  and  Crawfiird's  J^6afn<t  ft  Aoa;  Cai> 
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yotes  ;  SanifiBrmaiio,  Deacription  of  the  Burmese  Empire 
(this  work  exists  only  in  an  Eng'lish  translation,  which  was 
nulilished  in  1834  by  the  Translation  Society  of  London)  ; 
Wilson's  History  of  the  Burmese  War  ;  Hamilton,  in  Asiatic. 
Besearches  and  Edtnb.  Philos.  Journal;  Wilcox,  in  Asiatic 
Researches;  Maps  of  Berghaus  of  Hinterindten  and  Asam; 
of  Wilcox  ill  Asiatic  Researches,  xriii.) ' 

BIRMINGHAM,  a  large  commerce  and  manufactur- 
ip^  town  in  the  coun^  of  Warwick,  and  hundred  of  Hem- 
lingford ;  it  occupies  a  narrow  peninsular  projection  of  the 
north-western  portiim  of  the  county,  which  is  bounded  on 
(he  north  and  south  by  the  neighbouring  counties  Af 
Stafford  and  Worcester.  It  is  in  52^  59'  N.  lat,  1"*  18'  W. 
long.,  102  miles  in  a  straight  line  N.W.  of  London,  and  by 
the  nearest  road  109  miles.  It  is  79  miles  S.£.  of  Liver!- 
pool,  and  the  same  distance  N.N.E.  firom  Bristol,  both  in  a 
straight  line.  Binningham  is  written  Brymyncbam  in  the 
letters-patent  of  fidward  VL  by  which  the  free-ichool  was 
founded. 

The  parish  of  Birmingham,  though  extending  on  the 
north  and  west  to  a  considerable  dislanco  from  the  town,  is 
smaller  than  the  agricultural  parishes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  ea$t  and  north-east  by  the  parish  of 
Aston,  in  Warwickshire ;  on  the  south  by  that  of  £aS;ba3ton 
in  the  same  county;  on  the  west  and  north-west  respectively, 
by  those  of  Hhrbuiie  and  Handsworth,  both  in  the  county 
of  Stafford.  The  parish  is  in  form  an  irregular  quadrangle, 
elongated  east  and  west  It  is  about  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  contains,  according  to  late  surveys,  2810  acres.  The 
antient  church,  dedicated  to  St  Martin,  is  not  far  from  the 
south-eastern  boundary  of  the  parish.  The  town  at  present 
covers  the  whole  eastern  half  of  the  parish,  and  extends  its 
tincA  of  building  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  parish 
of  Aston.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  also  find,  in  the  conti- 
guous portion  of  the  parish  of  Edgbaston,  pleasant  resi- 
dences, at  an  easy  distance  from  Uie  crowded  and  com- 
mercial part  of  the  (own. 

Birmingham  is  situated  near  the  centre  of  England,  and 
in  its  vicinity  we  find  the  water-shed  which  separates  the 
streams  that  belong  to  tho  basin  of  the  Trent  irom  those 
which  belong  to  the  basin  of  the  Severn.  The  river  Rea, 
a  remote  branch  of  the  IVent,  is  about  SlO  feet  above  high 
water  in  the  Thames  at  I^ndon— taken  at  a  yoint  close  to 
Binnin^iam.  The  sarf^e  of  the  ground  is  varied,  the 
streets  genera.Iy  lying  on  a  declivity,  which  facilitates  the 
cleansing  of  the  town,  and  contributes  to  its  general  health. 
The  pre^*alent  geological  character  of  the  neighbouring 
country  is  the  new  red  sandstone,  with  beds  of  cla^  and 
gravel  superimposed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  coal  exists  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  this  is  questionable.  The 
middle  of  the  parish  of  West  Bromwich  seems  the  boundary 
of  the  accessible  beds  of  coal,  beyond  which,  in  tliis  direc- 
tion, the  strata  are  greatly  disturbed;  and  tho  coal,  if  it 
exist  here,  appears  from  lata  trials  to  lie  at  an  immense 
depth. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  of  indifferent  qua- 
lity, but  the  ample  supply  of  manure,  and  the  %'alue  of  every 
open  apace  of  ground,  induce  such  a  system  of  culture  as 
renders  it  highly  productive.  Large  plots  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  environs  have  been  long  divided  by  their  pro- 
prietors into  nmaSX  gardens,  which  are  let  at  the-rent  of  one 
and  two  guineas  per  annum.  Many  of  these  are  occupied 
by  artizans,  and  have  been  productive  of  great  benefl  t,  both 
in  respect  of  the  vegetables  they  have  yielded,  and  tho 
healthful  exercise  derived  from  their  cuUivatbn.  This  ap- 
propriation of  the  land  is  however  fast  diminishing,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  town. 

Binningham  has  from  a  remote  time  been  a  market- 
town,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  seat  of  manufactures. 
Being  situated  at  a  moderate  distance  from  the  StaE&)rd- 
shire  .mines  of  iron,  which  were  unquestionably  worked 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  placed  in  a  district  which  was 
distinguished  as  woody  (tho  northern  or  Atden  division 
of  Warwickshire),  it  offned  great  facilities  ftnr  smelting 
the  ore  of  iron,  which,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
s:eam-engine,  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of^char- 
coaL  That  this  was  the  fact,  was  noted  by  William  Hut- 
ton,  the  first  historian  of  the  town,  in  his  description  of  a 
very  antient  furnace  which  was  still  worked  when  he  wrote, 
in  1780,  .  and  near  to  which  rose  what  he  calls  *  a  mountain 
of  cinder,'  the  refuse  of  the  operations  of  smelting,  which, 
according  to  the  tlien  existing  scale  of  increase,  must  have 
tnken  at  least  a  thousand  years  to  accumulate.  The  iron  being 


prepared  on  the  snot,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  oolon; 
of  artificers  would  settle  here,  and  that  they  would  earty 
acquire  skill  in  the  use  of  the  material.  During  the  Hep- 
tarchy, the  manor  appears  to  have  been  a  possession  which 
gave  dignity  and  consideration  to  its  holders,  who  resided  at 
a  castlo  or  mansion  near  the  cluster  of  buildings  whii;h 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  town.  But  it  does  not 
appear  that  in  '  antient  times '  Birmingham  attained  to  any 
degree  of  splendour.  Tlie  only  religious  establishment  ol 
any  considerable  antiquity  within  the  precincts,  the  priory 
of  St  Thomas,  if  founded  before  the  reign  of  Edwatd  I., 
must  originally  have  been  of  small  size,  as  nearly  all  die 
lands  which  are  known  to  have  belonged  to  it  wera  granted 
in  that  reign  by  the  ne^hbouring  proprietors. 

Though  the  seat  of  industry  and  the  simpler  mechanical 
arts,  the  pit^ess  of  Birmingham  was  for  many  centuries 
slow,  and  its  productions,  from  tlie  difficult  of  transit, 
circulated  within  a  limited  district  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Leland  speaks  of  the  place  as  '  a  good  market-town,' 
of  which  *  the  beauty'  was  one  principal  street,  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long.  It  was  inhabited  by  *  smiths,  that  use  to 
make  knives  and  all  tnanner  of  cutting-tools ;  and  many 
lorimers  that  make  bitts,  and  a  great  many  nailers.'  A 
place  thus  characterized  by  the  industry  and  ingenuity  of 
its  inhabitants  waited  only  for  more  favourable  circum- 
stances to  incresM  its  wealth.  This  change  appears  to  have 
taken  place  iu  the  se\'enteenth  century,  when,  on  the  re- 
storation of  Charles  II.,  a  fondness  for  metal  ornaments 
was  introduced  from  France,  where  the  exiled  king  and  hit 
adherents  had  long  resided,  and  Birmingham  tocdt  the  lead 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  gUflering  trines  which  the  taste 
of  the  age  demanded. 

Among  other  causes  which  favoured  the  projness  of  the 
town  may  be  mentioned  the  operation  of  the  Corporation 
and  Five  Mile  Acts,  and  other  arbitrary  laws.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  enactments  was  the  ejection  irom  cities  and 
boroughs  with  chartered  privileges  of  many  individuals, 
who  settled  in  this  comparatively  inconsiderable  town,  and 
brought  with  them  the  capital  and  the  industry  which 
enabled  them  to  seize  on  the  advantages  presented  by  its 
locality. 

Except  the  parish  church  of  St  Martin,  Birmingham 
contains  no  edifices,  either  public  or  {H-ivate,  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  black  and  white  half-timbered  houses  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  which  are  nume- 
rous in  the  older  part  of  the  town,  in  the  suburb  of  Deritend, 
and  in  the  line  of  street  which  Lcland  describes  as  forming 
'  the  beauty'  of  the  place. 

Birmingliam  has  not  been  the  scene  of  any  important 
historical  events.  It  continued,  from  the  time  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, in  the  possession  of  the  Saxon  family  on  which  it 
conferred  a  name,  whose  members  long  paid  *  homage, 
suit,  and  ser\'ice,'  at  the  command  of  the  Norman  con- 
queror, to  the  lord  paramount,  who  resided  at  Dudley 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  the  last  De  Birming- 
ham was  qected  from  his  inhisritance  by  the  nmspiracy  of 
John  Dudley,  afterwards  Duke  of  Northnmberland.  (See 
the  narrative  at  some  len^h  in  Dugdale's  ffaruiekshir».} 
After  £he  attainder  of  this  nobleman,  the  manor  lapsed  to 
the  crown,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Mary,  in  lfi55,  to  Tho- 
mas Marrow  of  Ber^well.  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  It 
has  since,  by  purchase  and  marriage,  changed  hands  several 
times,  and  now  belongs  to  Christopher  Musgravc,  of  Fox- 
coat  in  the  county  of  Sust«x.  But  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  manorial  rights,  the  market-tolls,  were  pur- 
chased a  few  years  ago  by  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts,  and  are  held  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  town. 

In  tbe  year  ]643  the  even  course  of  events  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  civil  wars.  The  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
as  it  appears  from  Clarendon,  had  been  by  no  means  oacfc- 
ward  in  tbo  expression  of  their  opinions  on  the  important 
occurrences  of  uio  rein  of  Charles  I.,  and  had  taken  a  de- 
cided part  on  the  popular  side  by  seizing  tbe  royal  carriages 
and  maltreating  the  tttendants,  and  by  supplying  largs 
numbers  of  sword-blades  to  tbe  parliamentary  troops,  whUtt 
they  refused  to  execute  orders  given  by  the  commiasariesof  die 
royal  army.  Accordingly,  when  Prince  Rupert  the  nephew  at 
the  king,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  2000  men  to  open  a  com- 
munication between  Oxford  and  York,  his  progress  through 
Birmingham  was  resolutely  opposed,  and  a  sharp  skirmish 
took  place,  attended  by  the  loss  of  several  lives  on  both 
sides,  and  the  destruction  of  a  considerable  portion  of  th^ 
town  by  fire.   A  spot  of  groun^  n^t  Oie  e(itEppq^^ 
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ford  noeived,  and  hu  since  borne,  the  name  of  Camphill , 
a  name  which  etill  indicates  the  place  where  the  prince 
halted  the  uight  before  he  forced  his  passage  through  the 
town.  Three  short  pamphlets  were  published  on  the  occa- 
sion, two  of  them  by  writers  on  the  tmrliamentary  side,  and 
one  by  a  royalist  gentleman.  They  severally  ^ive  a  minute 
though  somewhat  confused  account  of  the  affair,  each  being 
coloured,  as  might  be  expected,  by  the  pr^ndioee  of  the 
writers. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  occurred  the  tre- 
mendous explosion  of  party  spirit  which  has  been  since 
known  nnder  the  name  of  '  the  Riots.'  On  this  oeea- 
sim  the  motives  and  opiniwis  of  those  who  rejoiced  in 
the  dawn  and  iHX)gre8s  of  liberty  in  France  were  so  far 
mistaken  and  misrepresented,  that  when,  on  the  14th  of 
Jnly,  1791,  a  party  of  respectable  inhabitants  met  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  Bastile,  a 
mob  was  excited  to  break  the  windows  of  the  hotel  where 
the  festivity  was  held.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity  which 
attended  this  outrage,  the  assailants,  in  rapidly  increasing 
numbers,  proceeded  to  acta  of  more  extensive  destruction. 
The  Unitarians  had  been  for  some  time  objects  of  dislike 
and  suspicion  from  their  known  freeilom  of  opinion ;  and 
among  tnem  Dr.  Priestley,  who  resided  in  Birmingham,  as 
minister  of  one  of  their  congregations,  was,  fVom  the  uncom- 
n-omising  language  of  his  writings,  especially  obnoxious. 
The  two  meetinR-houses  of  the  Unitarians,  the  bouse  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  residences  of  several  of  hii  personal 
Mends,  were  accordingly  the  objects  of  attack,  and  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  or  otherwise  greatly  it^ured  and  plundered 
in  the  course  of  the  night  of  the  l4Ui  of  July  and  the  two 
following  days.  Among  the  loss  of  valuable  proper^'  which 
attended  these  acts  of  popular  fury,  none  was  so  greatly 
to  be  lamented  as  that  of  the  library  and  laboratory  of  Dr. 
Priestley,  in  which  were  accumulated  in  MSS.  the  records 
of  the  labour  of  years,  the  facts  collected  during  a  life  of 
industrious  observation.  Thene  valuable  MSS.  were  wan- 
tonly destroyed,  scattered,  and  irrecoverably  lost  The  ar- 
rival of  military  aid,  tardily  afforded,  at  length  dispersed 
the  plunderers,  and  restored  tranquillity ;  but  the  effects  of 
bittetly-excited  party  feeling  long  remained  perceptible  in 
the  various  circlM  of  the  town. 

The  simple  form  of  municipal  government  which  existed 
whan  Birmingham  was  an  obscure  village  has  never  been 
changed,  though  the  forms  of  manorial  authority  have  gra- 
dually adapted  themselves  to  the  demands  of  an  increasing 
community.  The  authorities  aro  the  constables  and  a 
headborough,  assisted  by  other  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
superintend  the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  examine  into 
the  <^uality  of  articles  of  food  offered  for  sale :  they  are  all 
appomted  annually  by  the  jury  called  by  the  bailiff  of  the 
manor,  and  assembled  in  court  leet.  During  the  long-con- 
tinued non-residence  of  the  lords  of  the  manor,  the  bailiffs 
have  gradually  assumed  an  importance  to  which  their  actual 
official  duties  did  not  entitle  them.  They  have  long  had 
the  precedency  in  public  meetings  and  on  various  occasions ; 
and  under  the  provisions  <tf  the  »te  Reform  Bill,  which  con- 
fencd  the  elective  franchise  on  Birmingham,  the  high  and 
low  bailiffi  are  named  as  the  returning  officers. 

Birmingham,  from  the  nature  of  its  staple  empl(mnents, 
lay,  till  lately,  under  the  stigma  of  blaamett  and  dirt ; 
but  the  improved  processes,  and  the  great  change  in  tiie 
nature  of  its  manufactures,  with  the  excellent  arrange- 
ments of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street  Acts,  tend,  espe- 
cially in  the  newer  parts,  to  remove  these  grounds  of  re- 
proach. Its  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  place  suddenly  and 
greatly  improved ;  the  streets  lately  altered  or  erected  are 
wide,  and  the  buildings  are  good.  Many  of  the  public 
ediSces  are  substantially  built,  in  a  style  highly  creditable 
to  the  taste  of  the  people. 

Among  ^e  pubUc  buildings  the  most  prominent  are 
tnose  adapted  to  religious  wmhip.  Till  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  eentvry  thm  was  only  mm  church  in  Bir^ 
mingham,  that  of  St.  Martin's,  which  was  erected  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  is  still  standing,  but  is  disused  externally 
by  a  ooTcring  of  brickwork,  and  internally  by  coatings  of 
plaster,  and  numberless  ornaments  of  dubious  character. 
The  spire,  which  is  of  lofty  elevation  and  good  propor- 
tions, is  still  unchanged.  St.  Philip's  church,  built  in 
1719,  is  correct  and  elegant  in  its  proportions  and  orna- 
ments, and  adorned  with  an  enriched  tower  of  considerable 
ttcitcht,  surmounted  with  a  dome  and  cupola. 

Of  the  other  |4aoei  at  worship  behmging  to  the  Esta- 


blished Church  which  have  been  since  erect^,  St.  Hary'^ 
St.  Bartholomew's,  St.  Paul's,  St.  James's,  Ajhtod,  and  St, 
John's  and  Trinity,  Deritend,  are  chapels  of  ease ;  Christ 
Church,  St.  George's,  St,  Peter's,  and  St.  Thomas's,  an 
churches  in  their  respective  parishes  parcelled  out  from  the 
entire  pariah  of  Birmingham.  This  cuvtsion,  however,  does 
not  extend  to  the  parcwhial  assessments,  which  are  levied 
uniformly  through  the  whole  original  pariah. 

The  chapels  of  the  various  denominations  of  Dissenten 
are  forty- Bve  in  number,  and  in  seToral  instances  present 
marks  of  superior  taste. 

Till  within  a  very  few  years  Krmingham  had  no  pubUe 
buildings  of  any  pretensions  to  skill  in  derigo ;  but  latterly 
the  commissioners  and  other  superintending  bodies  have 
shown  a  laudable  desire  to  beautify  the  town  by  emploj'ins 
the  best  architects.  The  town-hall  is  a  magnificent  buila- 
ing  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the  proportions  of  which  ars 
taken  fVom  the  temple  of  Jupiter  StatOT  at  Rome.  The  ex- 
terior is  of  a  grey  marble  brought  from  Anglesea;  the  ex- 
treme length  of  the  building  is  166  feet,  the  breadth  104, 
and  the  height  83.  The  interior  length  of  the  hall  is  140 
feet,  the  width  65,  and  the  height  65.  It  contains  a  fine 
organ,  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  Burope,  and  is  used 
for  the  great  music  festivals  and-for  public  meetings.  The 
market -hall,  lately  erected  in  the  High  Street,  is  an  ex- 
tensive stone  building,  well  arranged,  with  vaults  beneatii 
for  storuiff  goods ;  if  is  one  of  the  finest  structures  of  the 
kind  in  the  kingoom.  The  public  office,  where  the  police 
sittings  of  tiie  magistrates  are  held  two  days  in  each  wedc, 
and  where  the  business  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Street 
Acts  and  other  public  bodies  is  transacted,  is  a  large  and 
well-conducted  establishment,  at  the  back  of  which  is  the 
town  prison. 

The  old  grammar-school  has  been  taken  down,  and  a 
magnificent  building  in  the  middle  Gothic  style  is  nov 
(1 835)  erecting  on  the  old  site,  which  has  been  enlarged 
considerably  by  purchasing  some  adjoining  premises.  The 
school,  when  completed,  will  undoubtedlv  be  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  of  toe  kind  in  England,  tt  will  fxmtain  a 
very  large  school-room  with  cloisters  under  it.  a  large  room 
fbr  a  Hbrary.  and  spacious  accommodation  for  the  head 
master  and  usher. 

The  buildings  which  belong  to  the  Public  Institations 
and  Joint  Sto(^  Companies  also  present  in  many  instances 
handsome  fronts ;  as  the  Theatre,  the  Soriety  of  Arts,  the 
Libraries,  the  Banking  Companies,  and  the  News  Room. 

The  beast-market  is  near  the  site  of  the  antient  manor- 
house  of  Birmingham,  and  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied 
by  its  moat.  A  cemetery  has  lately  been  made  near  the 
Wolverhampton  road,  similar  to  thut  at  Kensall  Green. 
London. 

For  domestic  purposes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  has 
always  been  attainable  at  Birmingham  by  digging  below 
the  prevailing  beds  of  gravel  and  sand ;  but  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  town  the  water  thus  obtained  is  of  the  quality 
called  hard ;  so  that  many  pemons  have  found  employment 
and  subaistonee  by  conveying  in  wheel-carriages  and  in 
portable  vessels  the  better  water  from  die  lower  situatioDs. 
where  there  are  public  pomps  of  soft  watw.  The  ineon- 
venience  attendant  on  tnis  mode  of  supply  has.  howem, 
induced  the  establishment  of  a  water-company,  whose  reser- 
voirs and  fbreing  engine  are  placed  at  some  distance  from 
the  town  on  the  Lichfield  road,  and  which  at  a  moderate 
charge  distribute  an  abundant  supply  of  exeellent  water  to 
all  oarts  of  the  town. 

Birmingham  has  for  many  yean  been  lighted  with  gas. 
Of  the  two  companies,  one  is  seated  near  the  town ;  the  fAbet 
has  its  establishment  at  West  Bromwich,  a  distance  of  six 
miles ;  in  this  latter  case  the  coal  is  burnt  near  the  spot 
where  it  is  procured,  and  the  ^as  is  conveyed  by  pipes  tfarongh 
the  intervening  distance.  The  vicinity  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, and  the  consequent  necessity  of  finding  a  mode  tran- 
sit for  great  masses  of  heavy  material,  as  well  as  the  bulk  end 
weight  of  many  of  the  articles  of  mannfoeture.  eaiiy  led  to 
the  ooostruetion  of  navigable  canals  in  dilforent  direeliaiis 
from  the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  towards  the  principal  points  of 
commercial  distribution.  The  original  canal,  which  commu- 
nicated with  the  collieries,  was  inconveniently  narrow,  and 
very  winding  in  its  course.  These  defects  have  been  remedied 
by  opening  a  new  line  of  canal,  executed  under  the  ditee- 
Uons  of  Mr.  Telford,  which  by  wide  and  deep  cuttings 
avoids  the  necessity  <^  the  ascending  and  descending  diain 
of  locks,  which  impeded  the  ftarnqr  commtmicatioa.  TIm 
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caful  is  p'lio  remarkable  for  the  granil  proportions  of  the 
bridgsi  of  masonry  and  of  iron,  whi^  cross  tho  deep  excava- 
tions. Birmingham  will  soon  be  the  centre  of  extensive 
railway  oommunfcations  in  dtffbrent  directions.  That  with 
X<ondon  is  now  (1835)  in  pn^ress. 

Camden,  who  travelled  through  England  in  the  sixteentli 
century,  a  few  years  after  Leland,  says  of  Birminghani,  in 
his  *  Britannia,*  that  '  most  of  the  inhabitants  be  smiths 
to  which  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  edition  of  Camden,  pub- 
lished in  1 722,  adds,  *  and  other  artificers  in  iron  and  steel, 
whose  performances  are  greatly  admired  both  at  home  and 
abroad.*  The  editor  was,  however,  scarcely  correct  if  he 
meant  it  to  be  understood  that  tbe  manufactures  of  the 
town  were  in  his  time  confined  to  iron  and  steel  goods. 
Various  fancy  nrticles  in  other  materials  were  then  regu- 
larly made,  nnd  the  manufacture  of  brass  goods  hail  com- 
menced. The  use  of  this  valuable  compound  metal  has 
coatinuallv  increased  during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  the 
talent  of  toe  designer  has  neen  tasked  in  iaa  invention  of 
new  forms,  and  in  the  adaptation  of  elauieal  modds  to  the 
purposes  of  modem  domestic  comfort  and  ornament  The 
introdnction  of  the  stamp  especially,  which  was  first  aftplied 
to  the  multiplication  of  copies  of  smalla*  wares,  as  buttons, 
buckles,  and  cloak  pins,  and  which  was  at  length  ad^ted, 
by  increasing  its  power,  to  the  production  of  rarge  t<;rms; 
has  caused  the  greatest  chan^  in  this  branch  of  manu- 
facture. The  process  of  castnig,  though  preferable  for 
many  articles,  is  tedious :  tbe  forms  require  considerable 
repairing  and  finishing  afler  they  leave  the  sand,  and  the 
metal  is  necessarily  so  thick  as  to  be  for  many  purposes  in- 
conveniently heavy :  but  the  stamp  brines  up  tne  work  on 
the  die,  on  light  rolled  sheet  metal,  so  tnat  the  most  intri- 
cate and  involved  patterns  are  executed  with  the  greatest 
precision;  and  by  the  ingenious  application  of  separate 
parts*  tile  work  of  the  carver  and  gilaer,  iu  large  decwative 
pieces  of  scroll  and  folie^,  is  suocessAilly  imitated. 

In  plated  wares  the  style  and  form  were  long  deficient  in 
grace,  but  the  taste  and  spirit  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt 
were  instrumental  in  improving  the  forms  of  the  articles 
usually  produced  ;  and  an  increasing  &miliarity  with  antient 
models,  and  with  the  flowery  and  playful  style  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.,  continues  to  give  new  impetus  to  this  manu- 
facture. The  introduction  of  the  new  mixture  called  Albata, 
or  British  plate,  will  also,  by  its  superior  durability,  increase 
the  use  of  that  material  in  domestic  articles,  superseding  to 
a  great  degree  the  use  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  plated 
on  steel,  which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  large  quantities. 
In  these  manufactures  also  the  stamp  is  extensively  used, 
assisted  by  the  chasing  tool  and  hammer  for  ornaments  of 
low  relief. 

The  founding  of  iron  is  rapidly  improving  and  extending 
itself.  A  comparatively  few  years  ago  the  principal  cast 
articles  of  this  materiid  were  heavy  kitchen  articles,  grates' 
and  stoves ;  but  increased  care  in  the  selection  of  the  metal, 
and  a  desire  to  produce  elegant  forms  at  a  cheap  rate,  has 
caused  cast  iron  articles  to  be  manufactured  of  small  size 
and  of  light  and  tastefUt  patterns,  which,  when  coloured  by 
bronzing,  almost  equal  the  more  expensive  brass  wares; 
and  in  hollow  vessels  such  perfection  in  thinness  and  light- 
ness is  attained,  that  the  use  of  beaten  copper  is  almost 
forgotten. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  introduce  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Uie  last  century,  and  has  been  carried  on  to 
an  immense  extent ;  a  total  of  nearly  5.000,000  of  fire  arms 
were  supped  ftom  Birmingham  between  the  years  1804 
and  1818  melusive,  to  meet  me  demands  of  government  and 
of  private  trade.  A  proof-house,  under  the  conduct  of  a 
master,  wardens,  and  trustees,  has  been  established  by  act 
of  parliament,  where  the  fabric  of  all  guns  and  pistol  barrels 
is  tried  by  a  heavy  charge :  all  those  which  sustain  the  ex- 
plosion receive  a  stamp,  to  counterfeit  which  is  felony ;  and 
to  sell  sucb  barrels  without  the  stamp  is  punishable  by 
heavy  fines. 

Buttons  and  buckles,  so  far  as  they  are  articles  of  orna- 
ment, almost  took  their  rise  in  Birmingham,  and  this  town 
witnessed  all  the  fluctuations  of  these  manufactures,  from 
the  small  plain  buckle,  and  the  horn  or  bone  button  coated 
with  metal  foil,  through  all  the  capricious  and  almost  innu- 
mei'ible  varieties  of  form  and  ornament  which  prevuled 
dnritig  the  age  of  powder,  embroidery,  and  gold  lace,  or  whidi 
the  still  more  fantastic  taste  of  foreign  markets  demanded. 
At  length  the  buckle  has  be#ii  completely  supplanted  by 
r  faoe-atnngs,  and  the  button,  except  where  tne  taste  of  foreign 


eountrias  demands  othetwtse,  is  generally  worn  with  a  weU 
gilt  but  plain  or  slighdy  ornamented  surface.  The  d«no- 
miiution  of '  The  toy-shop  tit  Europe.*  given  to  Birmingham 
by  Burke,  was  correct  at  the  time,  but  the  extensive  appli- 
cation of  powerful  mechanical  forces  has  now  raised  the 
character  of  the  staple  productions  of  the  place.  All  articles 
of  metallic  ornament,  such  as  polished  steel  toys,  gold  and 
gilt  jewellery,  chains,  snuff-boxes,  &c  are  still  manufactured, 
but  not  to  such  an  amount  as  to  form  a  characteristic  port 
of  the  industry  of  Birmingham. 

l*he  quantity  of  silver  used  in  the  manufacturo  of  pen- 
cil-cases, boxes,  chains,  thimbles,  &o.,  and  in  the  numerous 
fittings  and  mountings  attached  to  glass  and  other  wares,  is 
considerable,  and  an  Assay  Officd  is  established  in  the  town, 
where  an  articles  in  this  metal  being  above  5  dwt  are  ex- 
amined, and  if  found  to  be  of  the  proper  standard,  are 
marked  with  the  government  stamp.  The  quantity  of  silver 
used  in  the  manufiutures  at  Birmingham  is  about  3000 
ounces  weekly,  or  1 50,000  ounces  pw  annum. 

Japanning,  in  all  Its  varieties,  is  anofter  extensive  branch 
of  manubctare.  It  commenced  with  tbe  varnished  boxaa 
and  small  articles,  wbidi  were  coarse  imitations  of  the 
Oriental  toys,  but  was  gradually  improved  by  John  Taylor, 
who  gave  elegance  to  the  devices  on  the  surlace ;  and  stiU 
further  by  Baskerville.  who  introduced  the  light  and  highly 
polished  but  firm  and  durable  papier  maaie,  which  he 
adorned  with  paintings  in  a  s^le  before  unknown.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  called  forth  great  talent ;  and  some  of 
those  who  have  taken  rank  among  the  painters  of  their  age 
have  commenced  their  career  by  executing  the  ornamental 
designs  on  the  trays  and  waiters  of  Birmingham.  Articles 
of  this  kind  are  susceptible  of  ^reat  elef^oe.  and  when  pro- 
duced in  perfection  are  beautifiil  specimens  of  the  pietwial 
art. 

fflasii-making  has  long  been  •carried  on  in  Birming- 
ham.  This  manufketare  is  not  now  confined,  in  its  higher 

branches,  to  cut  vessels  for  the  table,  nor  to  the  spark- 
ling dmps  which  decorate  girandoles  and  chandeliers;  but 
the  glass  for  the  latter  purpose  is  cast  into  forms  of  scrolls, 
foliage,  busts,  and  well-formed  complete  figures  of  small  size, 
with  a  degree  of  boldness  hitherto  unknown,  and  is  rendered 
susceptible  of  all  the  variety  of  form  which  a  metal  could 
take ;  while  the  lathe  and  cutting-tool  give  it  a  perfection  of 
surface  which  imparts  a  delicacy  and  a  brillianiqr  attainable 
in  no  other  material. 

An  apparently  trivial  article,  the  steel-pen,  has  latteriy 
grown  into  such  extensive  use  as  to  form  a  considerable 
branch  of  manufacture.  l*he  prioe  has  been  perpetually 
diminishing,  and  the  article  itself,  at  the  same  time,  conti- 
nually impnn-ing.  The  principal  manuihcturer  of  steel-pens 
employs  250  individuals,  and  consumes  annually  upwards 
of  for^  tons  <^  fine  sheet-steel,  each  ton  of  which  will  make 
nearly  10,000  gross  of  pens.  Supposing  the  whole  irork  til 
the  other  manufacturers  in  the  town  to  equal  that  of  this 
individual,  it  will  give  a  total  of  600,000  gross,  or  nearly  ten 
miUions  of  steel-pens,  annually  made  in  Birmingham,  be- 
sides the  large  numbers  made  at  Sheffield  and  other  places. 
This  manufacture  was  first  established  in  Birmingham 
about  the  year  1821,  before  which  time  the  article  was 
scarcely  known  in  the  market.  Shortly  after  this  date 
they  sold  for  12;.  per  dozen,  but  the  price  rapidly  fell  to  2f . 
per  dozen,  or  1/.  A».  per  gross.  The  increasing  facilities  of 
production,  and  the  consequent  abundant  supply,  added  to 
the  competition  of  the  numerous  manufacturers,  has  since 
gradually  sunk  the  price  of  well  made  'tluve-slit  pens* 
down  to  U.  per  gross,  while  commoner  ariticks  are  made  at  a 
price  very  much  lower. 

The  cutten,  lorimers,  and  maker*  of  wrougnt  nails,  who 
in  Leland's  time  formed  the  bulk  of  the  industrious  popula*  . 
tion  of  Birmingham,  have  thus  been  gradually  driven  away 
by  the  increasing  demand  for  articles  requiring  more  taste 
and  skill  in  design  and  execution.  Agricultural  and  ma- 
nufacturing steel  and  edge  tools,  including  files  and  saws, 
are  however  ^ttU  made,  and  a  number  of  new  manufactures 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  half  century,  which 
owed  their  origin  to  the  facilities  afibrded  by  the  newly 
created  mechanical  forces,  that  gave  a  spur  to  invention  by 
almost  insuring  its  success.  Among  these  are  wire-drawing, 
cut-naii,  screw,  and  pin  manufacturing.  Fine  lumery 
Would  naturally  arise  from  the  increasing  use  of  the  lathe. 
Die-sinkerSi  modellers,  and  designers  were  required  by  those 
who  used  stamps  and  casting-moulds ;  and  engravers  were 
called  for  to  represent  in  tbehooke  of  ^^^^^^^^d  b)* 
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thn  nwrchanU  the  forau  of  the  numerouv  articles  prepared 
by  brass  and  iron-founders  and  other  manufacturers.  Artists 
in  these  tereral  lines  have  been  thus  drawn  to  the  place, 
and  the  arts  themseWes  are  cultivated  to  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion before  unknown  out  of  the  metropolis. 

The  establishment  of  gas  companies  gave  an  impetus  to 
tlie  manufacture  of  tub^  of  various  descriptions,  as  well 
OS  to  the  taste  of  the  designer  in  forming  graceful  combina- 
tions for  the  introduction  of  the  nev  and  ^nutiful  light  into 
shops  and  houses. 

Some  branches  of  the  cotton  manu&cture  have  been  b- 
calised  in  Birmingham,  such  as  lliose  of  weblung  for  braces 
and  girthit  cords,  lines.  &e.,  probabljr  on  account  of  the  fa- 
cility with  vhich  the  requisite  machinery  could  be  procured. 

llie  umbrella  trade  arose  from  the  demand  for  the  brass 
farniture  of  these  useful  contrivances ;  which  led  to  an  at- 
tempt to  execute  orders  for  the  article  complete. 

In  the -nail  roanu&eture,  as  carried  on  in  Birmingham, 
machinery  is  used  by  which  well-formed  nails  are  cut 
out  of  sheet-iron,  with  a  rapidity  which  leaves  far  behind 
the  swiftest  motion  of  the  muscles  in  snipping  paper  with 
scissors.  Nails  thus  cut  reteire  by  powerful  pressure  well 
formed  hecJ:*,  while  a  happy  application  of  chemical  science, 
in  annealing,  gives  them  a  tenacity  which  almost  rivals 
the  productions  of  the  fire  and  the  hammer.  A  more  de- 
sirable object  could,  indeed,  be  hardly  conceived  than  that 
of  finally  superseding  by  improved  methods  the  slavish 
labour  of  the  nail-block,  which  still  emplc^s,  at  a  rate  of 
wages  hardly  sufficient  to  support  life,  from  20,000  to  30,000 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dudley  and  other  places 
on  the  north-west  side  of  Birmingham. 

Screws  are  also  formed  with  beautiful  precision  without 
heat,  and  by  a  series  of  mechanical  contrivances  which  re- 
move the  severity  of  the  labour,  and  render  the  attention 
and  superintendence  of  women  and  children  nearly  suffi- 
cient, 

The  machine  used  for  the  making  of  button-shanks  is 
another  of  those  aids  to  human  industry  in  which  the  most 
intricate  motions,  regularly  repeated,  are  successfully  imi- 
tated. A  single  revolution  of  the  machine  cuts  the  suitable 
length  from  ute  wire,  bends  it  into  its  proper  curves,  and 
gives  to  its  extremities  the  flattenii^  which  is  necessary  to 
fix  the  shank  to  the  surface  of  the  button. 

Of  the  more  ponderous  apparatus  that  of  the  rolling- 
mills  is  the  most,  interesting.  In  these  a  vast  force  is 
necessary,  in  order,  by  simple  compression,  to  dilate  into 
a  long  and  thin  sheet  the  bar  or  ingot  of  metal.  The 
action  of  the  steam-engine,  the  source  of  motion,  the  rapid 
revolution  of  the  large  and  heavy  Ity,  almost  baflling  the 
eye  in  its  efforts  to  follow  its  course,  and  the  perpetual  whirl 
of  the  rollers  elongating  the  hard  material  presented  to 
them,  altogether  give  to  the  stranger  a  striking  example  of 
the  wonderful  power  and  almost  endless  application  of  the 
force  of  steam.  Steam-engines  are  now  very  numerous  iu 
Birmingham,  the  number  being  about  110,  and  the  total 

Jower,  technically  expressed,  is  nearly  that  of  2000  horees. 
a  fact,  steam-power  is  an  article  produced  in  great  quan- 
tities for  sale.  A  person  who  conducts  a  small  manufactory 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  principal  steam-engine,  willingly  pays  a 
certain  sum  as  rent  in  order  that  he  may  be  allowed  to 
bring  into  his  building  a  revolving  shaft  to  give  motion  to 
his  range  of  lathes,  as  the  work  executed  by  each  man  is 
much  increased  if  he  be  relieved  irom  the  labour  of  turning 
the  wheel. 

Every  condensing  steam-engine  of  moderate  size  pours 
forth  a  constant  stream  of  hot  water,  now  suffered  to  run  off  to 
waste,  sufficient  to  keep  constantly  heated  to  lOti'^atank 
of  water  containing  from  1000  to  2000  cubic  feet  A  very 
trilling  outlay  would,  from  such  a  source,  form  a  system  of 
warm-  baths  surpassiing  in  the  abundant  supply  of  water,  and 
in  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  obtained,  ttie  most  splendid 
bathing  establishments  of  imperial  Rome.  The  luxury  of 
a  worm-bath  might  be  thus  eiyoyed  at  a  cost  consistent 
with  the  means  of  persons  in  every  class.  The  use  of  such 
hatha  would  give  to  the  working  man,  soiled  and  exhausted 
with  the  labours  of  the  day,  a  feeling  of  healthy  enjoyment 
of  which  at  present  he  has  no  coneepUon,  and  would  send 
him  forth  in  a  fit  condition  for  enjoying  rational  recreation, 
or  for  profiting  by  those  means  of  instruction  which  are 
offered  to  him  by  the  various  existing  institutions.  (See 
Birmingham  and  its  p'icinity,hy'W.  Hawkes  Smith,  pt.  i., 
p.  ir>,  London.  C.Tilt,  1834.) 

The  principal  staple  machines  of  the  workshops  are  the 


stamp,  the  press,  the  lathe,  and  the  draw-oench.  Tht 
stamp  and  press  are  used  to  multiply  copies  of  a  given  forni 
engraven  on  a  die,  or  to  cut  out  pieces  of  metal  of  bimilai 
size  and  shape :  the  former,  by  the  sudden  blow  of  a  de* 
scending  weight;  the  latter,  by  the  gradual  but  more  ef< 
fective  descent  of  the  die,  urged  by  a  screw  worked  round 
by  a  long  and  loaded  artn. 

The  lathe  is  well  known  as  the  instrument  used  in  tuiu- 
ing,  or  producing,  by  the  action  of  a  sharp  chisel  or  cutting- 
tool  on  the  ra^dly  revolving  material,  correctly  dmilar 
forms ;  and  it  is  most  extensively  in  use  in  smooidung  ami. 
iralishing  the  various  metallic  wares.  An  ingenious  addi- 
tion renders  Horn  lathe  i^licable  to  the  proouction  of  oral 
forms. 

The  action  of  the  draw-bench  is  to  elongate  a  piece  of 
metal,  while  an  equable  thickness  is  preseni'ed,  by  forcibly 
drawing  it  throuf|;h  a  small  hole  in  a  steel-plate.  This  it 
not  only  uselhl  in  the  wire  manufactory,  but  also  in  the 
lengthening  of  tubes ;  in  regulating  the  surfaces  of  various 
cylindrical  and  other  continuous  figures,  as  Uie  bodies  of 
candlesticks,  pencil-cases.  Sec,;  and  iu  ^ving  UDilbrm 
folds,  or  moulded  curves  to  strips  of  metal  fbr  vsrions  pur- 
poses. 

With  these  few  contrivances  to  assist  the  file,  the  hammer, 
and  other  hand-tools,  the  skilful  worionan  produces  the  in- 
finitely varied  fobries  itf  ornament  and  utility  for  whkh  the 
town  is  so  much  celebrated. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  access  to  most  of  the  manu- 
fketuring  establishments  in  Birmingham,  and  the  visiter,  in 
the  course  of  ois  researches,  is  equally  delighted  by  the 
power  and  precision  of  the  machinery  employed  in  some 
branches,  and  by  the  ingenuity  of  hand  which  is  still  required 
in  others. 

The  working  population  of  Birmingham  has  rapidly  in- 
creased within  a  few  years,  and  now  composes  the  gieu 
bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  A  reference  to  the  parochial  ac- 
counts shows,  that  out  of  a  total  of  30,600  assessments. 
16,000,  or  a  large  half,  are  composed  of  those  which  are  lated 
at  5/.  per  annum  and  under ;  and  8060,  or  more  than  ano- 
ther fourth,  from  51.  to  8/. 

Education. — Charitiet— In  the  '  Twentieth  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  for  Inquiring  into  Charities '  (dated  IStti 
July.  1828),  114  folio  pi^s  are  devoted  to  the  charities 
of  Birmiiwham.  We  avail  ourselves  of  this  to  give  some 
account  of  the  establishments  for  education. 

Hve  Gram  mar- School. — The  Free  Grammar- School  vas 
founded  and  chartered  by  Edward  VI.,  in  the  fifth  yeu 
of  his  reign,  '  for  the  education,  institution,  and  io^troc- 
tion  of  boys  and  youths  in  grammar.*  The  government  of 
the  school  and  the  mani^ement  of  the  revenues  were  vested 
in  twenty  discreet  and  trusty  men  of  the  town  and  parish, 
who  were  in  the  first  instance  nominated  by  the  crown,  but 
were  empowered  to  fill  up  the  future  vacancies  which  might 
occur  in  their  own  body.  They  were  constituted  a  bodv 
corporate,  with  power  to  have  and  receive  of  the  Itii^  « 
others  lands  and  other  possessions  for  the  purposes  of  tbe 
charity.  The  school  was  then  endowed  by  the  king  with 
the  property  of  the  dissolved  religious  estaluishment  called 
the  Guild  of  the  Uoly  Cross,  which  was  to  be  held  ia 
common  soccage  at  a  rent  of  20«.  per  annum.  The  go- 
vemws  were  to  nomin&te  the  muters,  and,  in  conctuv 
rence  with  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  were  from  time  to 
time  to  make  written  ordinances  for  tlie  government  (A 
the  school.  It  would  be  tedious  to  recapitulate  the  miDU 
details  in  the  history  of  this  establishment,  and  we  shall 
therefore  merely  describe  its  state  in  1828  ;  only  previously 
mentioning  that  sinse  1676  a  sum  has  been  set  apart  to 
furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  for  scholan 
chosen  from  the  more  advanced  pupils  of  the  school.  The 
amount  appropriated  to  this  purpose,  and  the  number  of  the 
exhibitions,  have  been  altered  from  time  to  time ;  but  sinot 
1796  the  number  has  been  ten,  at  35/.  each.  The  succes- 
sive regulations  made  by  the  governors  appear  very  gene- 
rally to  have  been  flamed  with  the  view  of  adapting  the 
establishment  as  nearW  as  possible  to  the  chsngmg  tfinti 
of  the  community.  The  income  of  the  chari^  estate^ 
which  consist  of  numerous  houses  and  other  buildings  in 
the  town,  erected  for  the  most  part  under  building  lasses 
granted  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  of  pasture-grounds 
and  gardens  adjacent  to  the  town,  amounted  in  1827  fa) 
3314/.  Uf.  \d,;  and  it  was  then  calculated  iliat, througii  tbe 
expiring  of  leases,  it  would  become  about  9000/.  by  the  yeai 
1840,  and  about  H.q^^izfeg  o^a'^v»i^*iai  iwow 
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(1835)  u  ■boot  40001.  The  income  wu  tinu  ej^topiuted 
in  th»  yw  men^ned . 

£.    «.  d. 

Salaries.  &c.     ....     1393  15  10 

Branch  ichools         .       .       .      370    1  10 

ExhibitioDS      .       .       .       .      315   0  0 

Secretary  and  law  charges          .      433  12  8 

Repairs  and  imprOTements         .       126  18  3 

Taxea^  &C  165    S  <) 

Balance  against  the  chuity  Urom  pre- 
ceding year    .       .       .       .       114    9  2 

Total  .  .  .  £2S09  3  6 
The  Tunds  of  the  charity  have  heen  applied  to  the  maia- 
tenance  of  a  grammar-school  and  other  schools  !3  the  tovn 
Birmingham.  The  smaller  schools  have  amounted  to 
eight :  ux  fiir  the  instruction  of  beys  in  the  English  lan- 
miase  (in  one  of  which  drawing  was  also  taught),  and  two 
NT  the  inatruction  of  girls  in  reeding,  knitting,  and  sewing, 
la  1827  all  but  one  of  these  had  been  discontmned,  in  con- 
eequence  of  the  question  which  had  arisen  concerning  the 
Twdi^  of  some  of  the  statutes,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
rroeeedings  in  Chancery  on  the  subject.  The  goremors 
nowever  continued  to  exercise  the  privilege  of  sending  sixty 
children  to  the  national  school  in  Pinfold-street,  iu  lieu  of 
a  ground-rent  of  1 5/.  payable  to  them  by  the  trustees  of  that 
institution. 

The  proceedings  in  Chancery  alluded  to  above  commenced 
in  1 824 ;  and  in  J  uly,  1 825,  an  order  was  made  by  the  master 
of  the  rolls,  directing  an  inquiry,  by  a  master  in  chancery, 
into  the  state  of  the  property,  and  the  propriety  of  rebuild- 
ing the  school-house,  and  also  direc^ng  the  preparation  of 
a  scheme  for  the  fiitnre  establishment  of  the  school.  Ihia 
order  was  oonflrmed  by  the  noendianeellor  in  January.  1^28; 
and  in  March.  1629,  the  master  made  his  Feport  uid  pre- 
sented the  scheme,  which  was  varied,  amended,  and  con- 
firmed by  a  Chancery  decree,  dated  June  7,  1830.  The 
■cfaeme  provided,  among  other  things,  that  in  the  said 
grammar-school  the  lealmed  languages  shall  be  taught, 
and  be  conducted  by  a  head-master  and  usher,  with  an  as- 
sistant to  each.  That  a  master  to  teach  writing  and  arith- 
metic should  also  be  appointed  by  the  govemora,  at  a  yearly 
salary  of  100/.  That  the  head-master  and  usher  should 
have  taken  at  least  the  degree  of  M.A.  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  be  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and  in 
huly  orders,  but  to  hold  '  no  ecclesiastical  ofBce  requiring 
them  to  perform  m  person  weekly  .parochial  duty.  That  the 
salaiy  of  the  head-mastM:  shonld  he  400/.  per  annum,  ex- 
duHve  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  certain  lands,  for  which 
however  the  governors  are  empowered  to  compound^  and 
that  of  the  usher  300/.  per  annum :  each  of  them  to  bo  also 
provided  with  a  house  free  of  rent  and  taxes.  That  the 
master  and  usher  should  each  nominate  his  own  assistant, 
lalyeit  to  the  approval  of  the  governors,  and  that  the  s^aries 
of  such  assistants  should  be  200/.  per  annum  each ;  and  in 
case  of  the  master  or  usher  not  filling  up  a  vacancy  within 
three  months  of  its  first  occurring,  then  the  governors  alone 
to  appoint  such  assistant.  That  no  boy  should  be  admitted 
into  the  school  under  eight  years  of  age,  or  who  is  unable  to 
write  and  read  English,  nor  any  boy  continue  in  the  school 
after  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  That  boys  not 
sons  of  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  or  adjacent  places  shall 
pay  such  sums  for  their  education  as  the  governors  shall  fix. 
Ta&t  ten  exhibitions  of  50/.  a  year  each  should  he  fbunded 
Sot  the  grammar-school  ^oja  going  to  Oxford  or  Cambric^e, 
two  exhibitioners  to  he  eleetM  in  one  year,  and  three  in  the 
following  year,  and  so  on  lOternately :  the  exhibitions  to  be 
held  for  four  years,  but  residence  during  terms  to  be  indis- 
i«iisable.  That  an  annual  visitation  he  held,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  the  boys  take  place,  as  to  their  proficiency  in 
.earning,  *  and  whether  they  appear  to  be  instructed  and 
well-grounded  in  the  fundamental  principles  and  doctrine 
of  the  Christian  religion ;  provided  nevertheless  that  no  boy 
shall  be  subjected  to  such  examination  if  the  parents  or 
guardian  of  such  boy  shall  in  writing  state  to  the  examiners 
that  they  object  to  tKat  part  of  the  examination.'  That  the 
goveruoEs  should  have  power,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  to  provide  a  hbnuy  for  the  use  of  the  school, 
sod  to  establi^  a  system  of  rewards  for  enunently  deserving 
boys  in  or  quitting  the  school.  Exceptions  vrere  filed  to  this 
report,  which  were  overruled,  and  the  report  confirmed.  In 
ApnU  1630,  the  master's  report  was  presented,  recommend- 
ing lh»  rebnildicg  of  the  scnool-house,  and  showing  the  in- 


creasing valoe  of  the  property.  This  report  also  stated 
'  that  It  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  inhabitants  (of  Bir- 
mingham) if  a  school  were  established  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  boys  in  modem  languages,  the  arts,  and  sci- 
ences and  <  that  the  governors  conceived  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  said  town  of  Birmingham,  and  not  pre- 
judicial to  the  objects  of  the  said  charter  (i.  e.  to  the  old 
grammar-school),  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  said  surplus  re- 
venue of  the  said  charity  to  support  a  school  of  the  descrip^ 
tion  last  mentioned.'  The  better  to  carry  the  above  reports 
into  efiect,  an  act  was  obtained  in  August,  1831,  regulatin-; 
the  grammar-school  according  to  the  scheme  just  detailed, 
with  the  exception  of  limiting  the  number  of  boarders  to  be 
respectively  taken  by  the  master,  usher,  and  assistants,  which 
had  been  fixed  by  the  scheme  at  thirty,  twenty,  and  ten,  to 
eighteen,  twelve,  and  four ;  any  fiiture  assistants  not  to  be 
albwed  to  take  any  boarders,  and  the  governors  to  have  no 
power  to  increase  ttie  number  of  hoarders  to  be  taken  by  the 
master  and  tuher.  It  is  enacted  also  that  the  new  schoo. 
for  teaching  modern  languages,  the  arts,  and  sciences,  shall 
be  ragulated  by  a  scheme  to  be  appiaved  of  by  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  upon  a  petition  to  be  preferred  by  the  governors ; 
and  the  governors  are  empowered  to  pnrohase  a  surrender 
of  certain  leases  in  order  to  erect  the  school-house,  mastew' 
bouses,  and  other  erections  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
school.  Also  power  is  given  to  the  governors,  and  tfaev  are 
required  within  eight  years  from  the  passing  of  the  act,  to 
appropriate  a  sum  not  exceeding  4000/.  for  the  establishing 
of  four  schools  for  the  elementary  education  of  the  male  and 
female  children  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  Birmingham, 
and  to  nominate  masters  and  mistresses  with  such  salaries, 
payable  out  of  the  routs  of  the  charities,  as  they  may  think 
expedient.  In  case  of  there  being  any  surplus  remaining, 
or  hereafter  accruing,  such  surplus  to  be  applied,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancenr,  in  *  improving,  en- 
larging, extending,  or  increasing  tiie  said  free  grammar- 
school,  the  said  new  school  for  .tettching  the  mwlern  lan- 
guages, the  arts,  and  sciences,  and  the  said  elementary 
schools,  or  either  of  them,  or  for  promoting  the  objects  o! 
the  said  respective  schools.'  An  abstract  of  the  acc4>unts  ot 
the  income  and  expenditure  is  to  be  annually  published  in 
some  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  Birmingham ;  but 
no  alteration  is  made  in  the  appointment  of  the  governors, 
who  remain  self-elective,  subject  to  certain  qualifications. 
We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  the  building  of  thesu 
schools  is  in  progressL 

Blue-coat  Scnoo/.— This  school  was  founded  in  1722,  bv 
snbscriptioD  among  the  inhabitants,  assistod  by  a  grant  of 
a  site  ror  the  school  and  some  surrounding  land  from  Lard 
Digby,  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  others. 
The  prc^rty,  as  augmented  by  subsequent  bequests  of 
lands,  and  premises,  and  money,  produced  1029/.  in  1827 
of  which  173/.  I6s.  arose  from  investments  in  the  funds, 
other  moneys  having  been  invested  in  land.  Adding  tc 
this  annual  subscriptions  and  collections,  and  casual  bene- 
factions, the  whole  income  exceeds  2000/.  The  greater  pari 
of  this  amount  is  annually  exhausted  by  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  school,  at  which  about  160  children  of  botli 
sexes  an  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  sntl 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  as  professed  by  the 
Church  of  England,  and  are  entirely  clothed,  lodged,  an& 
boarded.  The  institution  is  under  the  management  of  a 
committee  of  the  subscribers.  A  number  of  children,  vary- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty,  are  also  kept  in  this  school,  under 
the  chari^  of  Qeorge  Fen  thara ,  a  mercer  of  the  town,  who  by 
will,  dated  1690,  left  property  now  producing  about  308/.  pet 
annum,  a  proportion  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  teaching 
poor  children,  male  and  female,  *  to  know  uieir  letters,  spel£ 
and  read  English,'  and  to  putting  them  out  as  apprentices. 
The  trustees  pay  to  the  Blue-coat  school  II/.  per  annum 
for  the  board  and  lodging,  of  each  child,  and  allow  to  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  school  a  gratuity  of  10/.  for  tbeii 
additional  trouble.  These  children  are  fhlly  clothed  once  a 
year :  they  leave  the  school  at  the  age  of  fburteen ;  and  if 
opportunity  offers,  they  are  apprenticed  (without  premium). 

Piddocfrs  charity. — The  rents  and  profits  of  a  farm,  be- 
queathed by  William  Piddock,  became  applicable  in  1763, 
to  the  schooUng,  apprenticing,  or  otherwise  to  the  benefit, 
of  poor  boys  of  the  parishes  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Michael. 
The  farm  now  lets  at  45/.  Previously  to  1820.  the  trustees 
used  to  contribute  30l.  per  annum  to  the  Madras  schotd  of 
the  town,  in  consideration  of  bring  allowed  to  plane  sixty 
ohildien  therein  ;  hut  a  debt  having  Q}n:tp)wMd4n  k»- 
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bnfldic;  the  ptemisM  iu  1 820,  none  of  the  proeeeds  wore 
tn  1827  applicAble  to  this  purpose.  Itvas  expected  that 
the  charity  would  a^in  become  imrative  about  this  time. 

Ann  Crowley'*  Charity.— XStA^v  the  will  of  this  Isd^. 
with  an  addition  afterwards  made  by  Mrs.  Scott,  6^.  is  paid 
to  h  school-m  stress  for  instructing,  at  her  own  house  in  Bir- 
mingham, ten  girls  sent  by  the  trustees,  to  read,  sew,  and 
knit:  and  a  further  sura  of  five  guineas  is  disposed  of  in  the 
purchase  of  cloth  and  worsted,  for  the  girls  to  work  vp  into 
elotiiing  for  their  own  use. 

Proteitant  Digtenlers'  Charitif-tchool.—Diis  school  is 
situated  in  Park-street,  where  it  has  been  carried  on  for 
many  years.  It  originated  in  and  is  still  principally  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  with  the  addition  of  lega- 
cies and  other  casual  benefactions.  There  is  no  land  be- 
longing to  this  charity,  except  that  on  which  the  school- 
house  stands. 

Sunday-schools  were  early  established  in  Binnin^iam, 
and  they  are  now  supported  by  the  congregations  of  all  the 
religious  sects,  both  in  the  Establishment  and  among  the 
dissenters,  and  not  less  than  16,000  children  are  constantly 
in  oonrse  of  receiving  at  these  seminaries  the  humble  but 
useftil  portions  of  elementary  knowledge  which  they  are 
capable  of  bestowing.  Twenty  day-schools,  including  the 
Blue-coat  School  and  nine  Sunday-schools,  are  connected 
with  the  National  School  Society.  In  the  former  there  were 
1664  boys  and  1813  girls,  in  March,  1835  ;  and  in  the  latter 
JOiO  hoys  and  735  girls.  {Report  of  the  National  Society, 
1S33.)  A  charity-school,  attached  to  the  Established  Church, 
maintuns  nearly  200  children  of  the  two  sexes ;  another, 
called  the  Dissenting  Charity  School,  receives  50  girls. 
There  are  several  schools  on  the  plans  of  Lancaster  and 
Bell,  and  infitnt-whools  which  receive  pupils  between  the 
ages  of  two  and  six ;  tmd  an  excellently  managed  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  where  nearly  50  of  these  unfortunate 
individuaU  are  instructed,  and  rendered  capable  of  usefhl- 
ness  and  enjoyment.  An  extensive  and  well-conducted 
parochial  asylum  for  the  infant  poor  provides  for  upwards  of 
400  diildren,  who  would  be  otherwise  destitute,  and  who  ore 
judiciously  educated,  and  taught  early  to  spend  a  portion  of 
their  time  in  useful  and  profitable  labour. 

Several  usefhl  institutions  for  intellectual  improvement 
are  supported  principally  by  individuals  of  the  working 
classes.  Among  these  is  a  well  conducted  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute, not  so  numerous  in  its  list  of  members  as  might 
be  expected  in  such  a  place,  but  zealously  supported.  This 
institution  gives  class  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
mathematics,  drawing,  and  the  languages,  under  able 
tuition;  and  it  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  1200 
volumes.  A  weekly  lecture  is  given  on  sulfjects  connected 
with  sdence,  art,  history,  and  general  literature. 

The  Artisans'  Library  was  founded  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century,  and  is  supported  by  small  quar- 
terW  subscriptions.   It  consists  of  1500  volumes. 

The  Social  Union  for  improvement  and  recreation  is  of 
late  date.  It  consists  entirely  of  pnsons  of  the  ^Torking 
classes,  and  its  members  meet  at  fixed  times,  and  alter- 
nately hear  lectures  and  join  in  conversation,  or  enjoy 
musical  and  other  entertainments. 

The  efforts  of  the  Temperance  Societies  are  also  felt  in 
Birmingham.  Lar^e  numbers  enrol  themselves  in  these 
institutions,  and  numerous  instances  are  weekly  produced 
of  persons  who,  urged  by  the  considerations  presented  to 
them,  have  lueceeded.  in  forsaking  their  habite  of  vieiotts 
indulgence. 

Sick  olubs  and  benefit  societies  are  of  old  establishment ; 
but  many  of  them  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  be 
founded  on  erroneous  calculations,  and  nearly  all  are  ren- 
dered useless  by  the  condition  of  holding  their  meetings  at 
the  public-house,  where  the  members  are  induced  to  lay 
out  money  in  drink.  This  radical  defect  is  now  in  course 
of  removal  by  the  recent  establishment  of  Provident  So- 
cieties, on  true  principles,  which  meet  for  despatch  of  busi- 
ness at  the  vestry-rooms  of  various  places  of  worship,  or 
other  places  unconnected  with  needless  and  prejudicial  ex- 
penditure. All  such  institutions,  supported  and  managed 
totally  or  principally  by  the  working  people  themselves, 
whether  directly  devoted  to  education  or  not,  are  peculiarly 
valuable  as  tending,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  give  them 
nabita  of  fhigality,  knowledge  of  business,  and  to  elevate 
their  general  character. 

I'here  are  in  Burmingham  numerous  charitable  institu- 
•i«ia.  which  are  well  manned  and  liberally  supported. 


Among  these  may  be  named  tiie  QeamX  Hospital,  whom 
fhnds  are  assisted  by  the  celebrated  triennial  mmieal  Ibi- 
tivals,  now  held  in  the  town-hall ;  the  Dispensa^ ;  a  society 
for  the  suppression  of  Mendicity ;  a  Magdalen  Institution ; 
and  a  great  variety  of  minor  associations  for  supplying 
clothing  and  other  comforts  to  the  necessitous  poor. 

The  upper  and  middle  circles  of  Birmingham  are  a  highly 
improved  and  intellectual  community.  Great  attention  is 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  Be- 
sides circulating  and  other  minor  libraries,  there  are  twc 

Erincipal  public  collections  of  books, — the  Birmingham  Li- 
rary,  containing  16,700  volumes,  and  with  560  subscribers 
of  one  pound  per  annum ;  and  the  New  Library,  containing 
4000  volumes,  and  with  360  subscribers.  There  are  also 
many  reading  societies,  in  which  the  new  publications  dr- 
eulate  among  the  members.  In  New  Street  are  the  rooms 
of  the  Society  of  Arte  for  the  exhibition  of  pictures  by  in- 
dent and  modem  artists.  Concerts  of  a  high  order  of 
excellence  are  given,  and  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  ol 
Arts  are  of  the  very  first  class.  A  botanical  and  horticul- 
tural society  has  been  formed  whose  gardens  are  on  an 
extensive  scale ;  and  the  school  of  medirjne  presents  advan- 
tages second  only  to  those  of  the  metropolis.  A  philoso- 
phical institution  is  liberally  supported,  and  there  is  also  a 
spacious  and  well  supplied  news  and  reading-room. 

Population  of  the  parish  of  Birmingham     ,    1 13,000 
„      of  ihe  Bubuibs,  conneOed  with 
the  town  hut  iu  the  adjwning  parishes    .  8,000 

Total  120.000 
ClMnfNir«/tV0  «taie  m  1815  and  1831. 
1815  PoputatioB  78.000  Aaaessmmta  £247.050 
18S1  „       112.000  „  381,611 

Increase  per  cent.       SO         „  12| 

State  of  the  cldttly  peopled  divisions. 

ValiMoftlsed 

Pnlibei.      ExtMitin    property  pei  Total  PopuUtlcni 

mere*.  kcrr.  t*)ue.  Mr  aem. 

£  £ 

StPhUlia's  118          9145  1,080,000  136 

St.  Mary  s     130          7075  939,000  136 

St  Peter's     143          5173  740,000  104 

Extant  of  the  entirB  parish.  3810  acres.  Amge  popu- 
lation.  41  to  an  acre. 

Anetsments. 

Under  £5  per  annuo.     ....00{  ^^^^^  °< 

Total  Aiaessmenta  30,600 

laaU  taxiUioH,  as  armuaily  paid. 
Rates  paid  by 
Poors'-rate 


£ 
3,190 


B. 
£ 
8,400 


C. 

£ 
3,700 


ToUU. 

£ 
44,000 


32,400     10,900       3,700  67.000 
Amount  of  a  rate  of  1  s.  in  the  pound  £7800.  iComm»- 
meaHoafnm  Birmingham.) 

BIROSTRI'TES,  m  zoology,  a  fossil  to  which  Lamarck 
has  given  the  generic  name  at  the  head  of  the  article.  He 
has  placed  it  under  his  family  RtuUstet,  a  family  whidi,  as 
Mr.G.Sowerby  observes  (Genera  No-  U.).  might  be  struck 
out ;  for  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  Lamarck  haa 
misconceived  or  misplaced  the  genera  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. G.  Sowerby,  from  an  examination  of  the  oast  of  the 
inside  of  the  shell,  expresses  his  conviction  that  Birostritea 
ought  to  be  placed  next  to  Diceras,  or  at  least  in  the  same 
&mily  with  Chama  and  Diceras,  inasmuch  as  it  accords 
very  nearly  with  those  shells  in  its  internal  characters. 

The  foil  lowing  is  Lamarck's  description  of  this  singular 
fossil.  Shell  composed  of  two  pieces  or  valves,  which  do  not 
unite  by  the  ^ges  of  their  base,  one  enveloping  the  other, 
and  the  dorsal  disk  of  each  bein{^  elevated  into  a  nearlj' 
straight  cone  slightly  arched  within.  These  hom-ahape>i 
valves  are  unequal  and  cUverge  obliquely  under  the  form  of 
a  very  open  V.  It  seems  as  if  onfr^aljEp  ;94Q4  $«it  of  llif 
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bate  of  Um  gttier,  and  it  ii  alvajn  the  ihntest  that  it  en- 
veloped. 

StrogtriUf  ituBquilobv*  is  die  only  speuea  vhich  La- 
Tjurck  records. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  follow  the  steps  by  which  na- 
hltmUsts  have  arrived  at  their  eonclusioTU  as  to  the  true 
structure  of  these  fossils  may  consult  the  '  Description  da 
jilusieurs  noavelles  Espdces  d'Ortboc^ratites,  par  M.  Picot 
de  Lapeyrouse,'  (Brlang,  1781,  fbllo) ;  the  elaborate  '  Essai 
(UT  les  Sph^rulites,'  by  M.  Charles  Des  HouUds.  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  'Bulletin  d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  la  So- 
ci6l6  Lin^nne  de  Bordeaux'  (1826).  where  he  proves  that 
the  genera  Spharulitet,  Radiiditei,  and  Birostritet,  are 
identical ;  and  above  all,  the  acute  *  ObserrationB  sur  la  Fa- 
tniUe  des  Rudistas,'  by  M.  Desh^es,  in  the  '  Aanales  des 
SoieiHses  Naturellea,'  (1828).  M.  Deshayes,  admitting  the 
Boandnesa  of  the  views  of  H.  DesliouUns  as  to  the  idratity 
itf  the  three  last-mentioned  goiera.  rqects  the  theory  of 
that  naturalist,  who  proposes  to  place  them  as  a  dass  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tunicata  and  Acmhata ;  brings  for- 
ward additional  evidence  to  show,  that  Birostritea  is  iden- 
tical with  Sphtgmlites  (its  nucleus  in  flsct),  and  that  there 
are  two  very  large  and  lateral  muscular  impressions,  a  pow- 
rrful  hinge,  and  a  ligament  of  a  force  equivalent  to  the 
1  ttickness  and  extent  of  the  valves.  M.  Deshayes  concludes 
Dy  declaring  his  opinion  of  the  inutility  of  Rudistea  as  a 
tamily.  characterized  and  placed  as  it  was,  and  adds  that  of 
tde  tbiree  genera  which  remain,  the  SpheruHtes  and  the 
Rippurites  approach  very  closely  to  the  Chamee,  in  which 
situation  they  will  form  a  well  characterized  small  family 
or  group.  Calceoia,  he  observes,  having  a  greater  relation^ 
ship  to  Crania  than  to  any  other  genus,  might  be  without 
iiunnvenience  eomprehended  in  ton  ftimily  to  which  the 
latter  belongs,  vis.  the  PalHobrandtian*  of  Blainville,  or 
the  Braehiopodt  of  Lamarck  and  Cuvier. 

BIRR,  or  PARSONSTOWN,  in  the  King's  County 
in  Ireland,  situated  in  the  parish  oS  Birr  and  barony  of 
Ballybritt,  on  the  Birr  or  Comoor  river,  close  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Little  Bnisna,  a  considerable  stream 
flowing  westward  from  the  SUeve  Bloom  mountains  to  the 
Shannon.  It  lies  in  53°  T  N.  lat.,  and  7°  5 1'  W.  long. ;  sixty- 
eight  Irish,  or  eighty-seven  English,  miles  from  Dublin.  The 
narish  contains,  according  to  the  Doum  Swvey,  4995  acres. 
S  roods.  Birr  is  not  a  borough  town :  the  only  parliament  in 
which  it  has  ever  been  represented  was  that  of  James  II.  in 
■689.  From  its  central  ntuation  it  has  been  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  UmbiUcu$  Hibemitt,  or  navel  of  Ireland; 
and  a  hollowed  stone  used  to  be  shown  here  as  the  identical 
•pot  referred  to  by  the  app^tion,  which  is  as  old  as  the 
tnne  of  Girald  Cambrensis.  Parsonstown  is  at  present  the 
authorised  name  of  the  place,  and  seems  to  have  been  re- 
cognised as  such  occasionally  since  1621 ;  it  has,  however, 
been  known  as  Birr  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  Brendan,  a  disciple  of  Finian  of  Cloiard.  founded  the 
monastery  here,  which  first  distinguished  it  from  its  sur- 
rounding localities.  Birr  is  also  the  name  most  commonly 
in  use.  as  well  as  that  best  known  in  history.  During  the 
ninth  century,  the  most  disastrous  in  early  Irish  annals. 
Birr  was  considerable  enough  to  affcffd  frequent  spoils,  both 
to  the  contending  native  factions,  and  to  their  common  in- 
vaders the  Danes.  In  1162  it  was  burned  dovm,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century  was  granted  by  Henry  IL 
to  Tbeobald  Fitiwalter,  Pinetma  HibmtieB,  ancestor  of  the 
great  Irish  house  of  Butler.  Its  original  possesses  had 
been  the  ehieft  of  Ely  O'Carrol,  in  which  territory  it  is 
•itiMted,  and  they  disputed  the  tenure  so  surcessftiUy  with 
the  new  profHrietors  and  their  lessees,  that,  after  frequently 
ebanging  hands,  as  the  forces  of  either  party  prevailed. 
Birr,  along  with  the  surrounding  district,  came  at  length  by 
royal  patent  into  the  possession  of  William  0*Carrol,  chi^ 
of  Ely  O'Carrol,  in  1 557.  But  the  native  owners  soon  for- 
feited their  hardly- vindicated  title ;  and  in  1612.  Ely  O'Car- 
rol, being  confiscated  anew,  was  made  shire-ground,  and 
disposed  of  to  British  undertakers  by  James  I.  Sir  Lau- 
rence Parsons,  a  gentleman  of  good  family  from  Norfolk, 
became  the  new  proprietor  in  1620.  The  castle  was  then 
standing,  as  also  the  neighbouring  hold  of  Ballybritt ;  both 
of  which  had  probably  bam  erected  by  the  early  eonquerm-s. 
On  the  first  plantation  ofLeix  andOfhly,  But  had  been 
eonndered  as  lying  in  Munstor,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  includad  in  the  Ki^'s  County  until  after  1604.  In 
the  hands  of  Sir  Laurence  Bosons,  however,  it  soon  attained 
to  the  eminence  (tf  a  county  towD}  and  became  important  as  a 
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stronghdd  of  British  interest  thenceforth  to  the  Bevolution 
of  1 688.  Many  new  streets  were'  built  during  his  time ;  he 
added  flankers  and  a  bartnean  to  the  castle ;  and  it  uqiears  by 
inquisition  that  at  his  death  there  were  in  the  town  five  waters 
mills.  When  the  civil  wars  broke  out  in  1641,  Bixrwas  held 
for  the  English  by  its  proprietor  and  governor.  Captain  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  hut  after  a  rather  severe  siege  he  was  obliged 
to  surrender  to  Cieneral  Preston  for  the  Catholic  (3onfe* 
derates  in  1642,  and  they  in  turn  were  dispossessed  by' 
Ireton  for  the  Parliamentarians  in  1650,  Captain  Parsons, 
having  ultimately  bided  with  the  popular  party,  was  restored 
to  his  wasted  estates  two  years  after,  and  the  town  of  Birr 
seems  to  have  recovered  so  rapidly  from  its  disasters  as  to 
have  become  a  place  of  some  note  again  before  the  restoration. 
Some  of  the  merchants  issued  their  own  coinage  during 
these  times ;  and  in  1682  the  woollen  manufacture,  which 
was  for  a  long  time  afterwards  the  staple  trade  of  the 
town,  was  introduced.  In  the  succeeding  wars  of  1689,  Sir 
Laurence  Parsons,  being  suspected  of  disaKctim,  was 
directed  by  the  government  of  James  II.  to  render  his  castle 
of  Birr  to  his  own  agent,  one  Oxburgh,  who  had  nisei  a 
royalist  troop  of  horse,  as  it  is  said,  out  of  the  rents  of  his 
employer,  and  now  enjoyed  the  ruik  of  colonel  in  the  army. 
Sir  Lmuenee,  standing  upon  terms,  was  adjudged  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  condemned  accordingly  ;  but  successive 
reprieves  delayed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  until  the 
next  year,  when  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  gave  him  his  liberty, 
and  restored  him  once  more  to  the  possession  of  his  estates. 
Birr  castle  had  still  lb  endure  another  siege  by  Sarsfield, 
but  was  so  well  defended  by  Sir  Laurence's  lieutenants  in 
his  absence,  that  the  Irish  broke  up  their  batteries  after  the 
first  day's  cannonade.  Hie  town  and  castle  were  then 
occupied  by  WiUiam's  army,  and  by  them  sunounited  with 
earthen  ramparts. 

The  quarter-sess^ns  of  the  peace  are  held  here,  and  in  the 
sessions-house  is  also  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  every 
month  the  Court  Baron  of  the  manw,  before  a  seneschal 
nominated  by  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  Five  officers  of  health 
are  appointed  annually,  whose  province  extends  as  well 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  streets  a^d  general  purification  of 
the  town  as  to  the  superintendence  of  its  establishmente 
for  the  relief  of  the  sick.  The  chief  object  of  architectural 
interest  in  Birr  is  the  easUe,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosse,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  tower  held  by  the 
O'Carrols,  and  still  embracing  some  of  the  walls  battered 
by  Sarsfleld's  cannon :  here  are  some  curious  tapestries,  and 
a  few  good  pictures;  hut  Birr  Castle  is  mainly  distin- 
guished by  an  observatoy,  amply  furni^ied  mth  the  best 
astronomical  apparatus,  a^ed  by  the  present  Lord  Oxman- 
town,  eldest  son  of  the  proprietor.  The  great  telescope  is 
said  to  be  larger  than  the  &mous  one  of  Herschel,'  Tlie 
new  church  is  a  rather  fine-looking  building,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  with  a  tower  100  feet  high:  the  whole  cost  was 
about  8000A  The  old  church  has  gone  to  ruin,  and  in 
1826  was  quite  dismantled;  the  old  chapel  is  also  in  a  very 
decayed  state,  but  the  new  Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  a  hand- 
some Grotbic  structure  of  cut  stone,  with  a  spire  124  feet  in 
height :  the  first  stone  of  the  foundation  was  laid  by  Lord 
Oxmantown  in  1817,  and  Catholics  and  Protestants  sub- 
seribed  with  equal  liberality  to  the  erection :  the  chapel  is 
dedicated  to  Sunt  Brendan.  The  oourt-house,  jail,  and  ex- 
cise-office are  in  the  chief  street;  Duke  Square,  in  theit 
vicinity,  is  ornamented  with  a  column  about  (Ltty  feet  hign, 
supporting  a  stetue  of  the  Duke  of  Camberhum,  nused  by 
suuoription  in  1 74  7  to  commemorate  the  battle  of  CuUoden. 
Here  are  a  mendicity-house,  a  fever-hospital,  and  a  dis- 
pensary, supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  county 
presentments.  There  is  also  a  charitable  association  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  housekeepers.  Birr  contains  from 
thirty  to  forty  streets  and  lanes,  and  has  three  bridges  over 
the  Birr  and  Brusna  rivers.  Its  population  in  1821  was 
5406  persons,  and  in  1831  amounted  to  6594;  but.  as  the 
adjoinmg  villages  of  Seffin,  Crinkle,  BalUndarra,  and  Bally- 
loughnane  lie  so  close  as  almost  to  constitute  suburbs,  the 
i^ace  at  large  is  in  reality  much  more  populous.  Birr  was 
formeriy  a  town  of  some  mano&aturii^  impwtance,  but 
the  wofulen  trade  has  yielded  to  distillation,  which  has  lat- 
terly been  its  chief  support  as  a  commercial  town.  The 
linen  trade  has  also  been  encourwed,  but  the  situation  of 
Birr  is  not  likely  to  admit  of  much  cmnmercial  prosperity, 
as  it  hes  too  far  from  the  Shannon  to  benefit  by  water- 
carriage,  and  is  still  so  near  other  towns  possessm^  tbut 
advantage,  as  ioi»event  its  becoming  an  iodefiendent  iMand 
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mBrket.  The  barracka.  built  to  accommodate  2000  men,  lie 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  and  have  uxty  acre*  of 
land  attached  for  holding  reviews.  The  mendiei^  free- 
schools  are  supported  partly  by  subscription  and  the  libe- 
rality of  the  Earl  of  Rosse,  and  partly  by  the  government. 
There  were,  in  1824,  in  the  town  and  suburbs,  20  schools 
of  various  kinds;  and  iii  tlie  parish  of  Birr  at  large,  31 
schools,  educating  aboui  tiOO  males  and  400  females. 
There  is  a  public  reading-room,  but  no  regular  library. 
The  neighbourhood  is  rich  and  well  cultivucd,  and  tlie 
gent^  and  proprietary  in  general  resident. 

{The  Picture  of  Parsonstown  (privately  printed,  Dublin, 
1826) ;  Statis.  Surv.  of  King's  County ;  Archdall's  Mo- 
natt.  Hib.;  Calendar  of  Inquisitions  for  Leinster ;  Ap- 

?mdix  to  Second  Report  of  Commissioners  qf  Education  ; 
ettigrew  and  Oulton's  Dublin  Almanac  and  General  Re- 
gister of  Ireland  for  1835 ;  Communication  from  Ireland.) 
BISCA'CHO.  [Laqostomys.1 

BISCAY,  BISCA'YA,  or  VIZCA'YA,  LORDSHIP 
OF,  one  of  the  Basque  provinces  in  Spain.  For  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  see  Basque,  which  appears  to  be  the 
same  word :  thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  provinces  are 
indifferently  called  Vizcainos  and  Bascos.  The  lordship 
of  Vizcaya  extends  from  42°  5^  to  43°  30*  N.  lat.,  and 
from  2°  30'  to  3"  2S'  W.  long. :  it  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  part  of  the  ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the 
south  by  Atava  and  Old  Castile,  on  the  east  by  Guipuzcoa, 
and  on  the  west  by  Old  Castile.  The  territory  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  with  numerous  nairow  valleys  and  well- 
cultivated  plains  between  them,  which  give  the  country  a 
singularly  pleasing  aspect,  both  for  the  agricultmist  imd 
for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque.  Some  of  the  mountains 
appear  like  several  hills  heaped  upon  one  another,  such  as 
that  of  Gorveya,  which  is  reckoned  to  require  five  hours' 
walking  to  reach  the  top.  On  its  summit  is  a  large  plain, 
which  lUrnishes  abundant  pasture  to  cattle  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  Near  Durango  there  are  other  mountains,  or 
rather  large  masses  of  calcareous  rocks,  naked,  and  of  very 
difficult  ascent.  Near  the  bar  of  Portugalete  is  the  lofty 
Serrantes,  an  immense  natural  pyramid,  which  points  out 
to  sailors  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  which  Bowles  con- 
aiders  to  be  an  extinct  volcano.  There  are  other  moun- 
tains, which  terminate  in  bare  points  of  calcareous  rocks, 
yet  have  a  very  easy  sbpe,  are  well  cultivated,  and  covered 
with  neat  fkrms.  "Inere  are  some  round  low  hills,  which 
are  inhabited,  and  well  cultivated  to  the  summit. 

The  soil  rests  in  general  upon  rock  of  different  kinds, 
some  of  which  rises  Eibove  it  in  immense  masses  of  sand- 
stone, calcareous  rock^  or  pure  marble.  The  marble  is 
nearly  black,  with  white  spots  and  veins.  Several  torrents 
descend  from  the  mountains,  which  in  the  rainy  season 
have  a  full  stream,  but  in  summer  are  almost  dry.  The 
coast  is  very  abrupt  and  deeply  cut  in  difi'erent  points, 
through  which  the  sea  penetrates  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland,  forming  rias  and  ports  for  fishing-boats  and  small 
trading-vessels.  The  pnncipal  of  these  ports  are,  from 
cast  to  west,  Hea,  Bermeo,  Plencia,  and  Portngalete. 

With  the  exception  of  the  arable  land  and  the  bare  sum 
mits  of  the  highest  mountains,  the  province  is  covered 
with  natural  or  artificial  woods  of  mid  holly,  arbutus,  and 
oak.  Where  the  soil  is  not  deep  enough  for  raising  large 
trees,  it  is  covered  with  argumas,  or  furze,  and  several 
species  of  erica,  or  heath.  The  lower  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  planted  with  oak  and  chestnut.  Apple-trees 
grow  in  every  part  of  the  province,  almost  without  cultiva- 
tion. Cherry-trees  grow  to  the  size  of  a  large  elm, 
and  the  peaches  are  among  the  best  in  the  peninsula. 
Tliere  are  several  species  of  pears,  two  of  currants,  and 
several  varieties  of  figs  and  walnuts.  Strawberries  are  in- 
digenous in  Biscay ;  those  that  j^row  wild  in  the  woods 
are  not  very  large,  but  when  cultivated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bilbao  uiey  are  of  the  best  in  i&irope.  The  kitchen 
vegetables  are  excellent  and  plentifiil,  particularly  onions, 
which  are  very  Inxg^  and  sweet.  In  the  territoir  of  Bil- 
bao, Orduna,  and  the  Encartaciones,  very  good  muscat 
and  white  table  grapes  are  cultivated ;  and  likewise  the 
common  grape,  of  which  the  Biscayans  make  their 
chacolf,  or  wine.  Some  of  the  vines  are  high,  and  planted 
by  the  side  of  the  road  or  near  the  farms ;  but  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  low  vines,  rising  between  three  and  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  chacoli  is  one  of  the  products 
which  gives  mwt  proitt ;  but  as  the  municipal  autfaorify 
flzea  the  price  for  sali-,  and  abatriutely  protumta  the  intro- 


duction of  any  other  wine  while  it  lasts,  the  farmer  only 
attends  to  the  quantity,  and  not  the  quality  of  the  Uww 
he  makes.  Bowles  says,  that  if  the  grape  were  allowed  to 
ripen,  and  the  wine  to  ferment  completely,  chacoU  would 
be  a  sparkling  wine  little  inferior  to  champagne. 

TIk-  soil  of  Bucay  is  in  general  clayey,  and  althougli 
troni  time  Immemonal  the  lanners  have  mixed  it  with  cal- 
careous earth  to  render  it  lighter  and  more  fertile,  it  is 
only  by  great  labour  that  it  is  rendered  productive.  In 
October  the  earth  in  the  plain  is  dug  up  in  lai^e  clods  and 
left  till  the  spring  in  that  state,  when  it  is  broken  to  pieces 
and  planted  with  Indian  com,  pumpkins,  and  acarlet-ran- 
ners.  This  crop  is  gathered  in  October,  when  wheat  is 
sown  ;  after  cutting  which,  in  the  following  August,  the 
soil  is  left  bare,  and  produces  only  grass  for  Sie  cattle.  The 
labour  on  the  low  hills  is  difi'erent:  in  July  and  August, 
the  turf  is  dug  up  and  formed  into  heaps,  wluch  beingliol- 
lowed  are  filled  with  dry  brushwood  and  burnt.  The 
ashes  and  burnt  earth  are  then  strewed  about.  The  three 
first  years  the  soil  produces  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  in 
the  fourth  year  the^^  sow  it  with  lye,  and  m  the  filUi  intt 
flax ;  afterwards,  it  is  left  for  pasture-ground. 

All  the  province  abounds  with  game.  The  partridges 
and  quails  are  exquisite.  There  are  also  wild  doves,  snipes, 
and  woodcocks.  The  chimbo,  a  very  delicate  bird  of  pas- 
sage, arrives  at  Biscay  in  August,  and  remains  there  til] 
the  end  of  October.  Hares  are  not  very  abundant ;  but 
deer  and  wild  rabbits  are  plentiful.  Wolves  are  very  rare, 
and  it  is  still  a  greater  ran^  to  find  a  bear,  bnt  foxes  are 
plentiful  everjrwhere.  The  oxen  of  Biscay  are  small,  faot 
strong,  and  give  a  very  juicy  and  welI4woared  meat 
There  are  also  goats  ana  a  few  dieep.  Hie  aeft  and  riven 
abound  in  delicate  fish,  not  inferior  in  flavour  to  tW  of 
Asturias  and  Galicia. 

Biscay  is  very  rich  in  minerals :  the  mrat  common  is  iron, 
which  is  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  province.  The 
richest  mine,  and  that  which  contains  the  most  malleable 
metal,  is  that  of  Somorostro.  Everybody  is  allowed  to  dig 
out  the  ore,  to  take  any  quantity  he  pleases,  and  to  trans- 
port it  where  he  pleases,  without  paymg  any  duty.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  ore  produce  from  thir^  to  thirty-five  pounds 
of  iron. 

The  population  of  Biscay  is  reckoned  by  Minano  (182S^ 
at  132,000 inhabitants, andby Malte  Bnm at  133,000, diitri^ 
buted  in  one  city,  twenty  towns,  seventy  anteiglestaa,  u4 
ten  valle3r8  or  republics.  The  only  city  in  the  province  b 
Orduna,  and  the  principal  villa  or  town  isKlbao,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province ;  but  the  whole  {Hovince  appean  one 
large  town  composed  of  isolated  farms,  a  certain  number  of 
which  forms  a  ^nrish  with  a  church  in  the  centre.  The  homes 
are  in  general  two  stories  high ;  the  ground-floor  is  us^ 
for  the  cattle,  cellaring,  and  the  implements  of  agricalture ; 
the  first  floor  is  occupied  by  the  family;  and  in  the  second 
the  grain  and  finits  are  preserved.  Every  house  has  an 
oven,  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orchard,  and  a  certain  p<B4ion  of 
arable  land  and  woodlariid.  Infdrmertimea,  the  houseawm 
buih  of  stone  to  the  first  floor,  and  the  second  of  wood ;  but 
at  present  they  are  all  of  stone,  floored  with  wood.  It 
is  the  greatest  rarity  to  see  a  mined  hnuae,  while  new  ones 
are  often  built.  Ine  greatest  part  of  the  Anns  are  cul- 
tivated by  their  owners,  who  are  called  echefamact  ttial 
is,  lords  of  the  house,  in  poasession  of  whose  family  they 
have  been  fivm  time  immemorial^  as  every  &mily  con- 
siders it  a  disgraee  to  sell  the  patrimonial  bouse.  In  general, 
the  name  of  the  femily  expresses  the  situation  or  awne 
other  circumstance  of  the  house ;  hence  the  names,  Ech&luxe, 
Goicochea,  Goyeneche,  &c.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  are  found  those  old  edifices  called  Solares, 
Irom  the  founders  of  which  the  antieot  nobility  descend. 
These  buildings  are  of  .very  simple  coostniction,  nsuoked  fay 
strong  towers :  at  present  very  few  of  them  exist.  Tht 

freatest  part  of  them  have  been  destroyed  in  times  of  mil 
iscord,  and  others  have  been  altered  to  suit  the  convenieDec 
andcomfortoftheowner ratherthanpleasehis vanity.  The 
owners  of  these  houses  are  cidled  nirientes  Mayorea,  sod 
are  by  all  their  relations  considered  as  the  heads  of  tbor 
respective  families.  Someof  these  families  were  the  founders 
of  the  churches,  have  received  the  tithes,  and  appointed 
the  ministers  to  serve  in  them,  from  a  time  which  waa  said 
to  be  immemorial  five  centuries  ago.  Beyond  this  privi- 
lege, and  the  influence  which  their  riches  may  give  them, 
they  possess  no  other,  nor  are  they  considered  as  stiperiors  by 
any  other  independent  although  nqprer  &nn«i.  The  early 
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•duoation  which  the  people  give  to  their  children  at  home 
is  more  calculated  to  harden  their  bodies  than  to  develop 
their  mental  &cttlties  ;  but  at  a  later  period  they  send  them 
to  colleges,  where  they  receive  the  necessary  instruction. 
The  daughters,  even  of  the  richest  persons,  are  employed 
ill  all  the  menial  labours  of  the  housenold,  and  pride  them- 
teives  on  their  skill  in  these  matters.  Bowles  says,  that 
when  he  visited  that  country  he  imagined  himself  trans- 
ferred to  the  patriarchal  age ;  and  adds,  '  Whoever  seeks 
native  Bimplicity,  health,  and  real  happiness,  will  un- 
doubtedly find  uieiebleasinga  in  these  mountains;  it  is  in 
them  thftthewill  find  in  a  people,  if  not  opulent, 

really  contented,  Uoe  patriots,  and  not  servildj  submitting 
to  tliie  poverful.  Every  one  possesses  somethmg ;  and,  in 
gcawral,  it  isconsidered  disgraceful  to  he  abe^or.'  Although 
things  have  greatly  altered  since  Bowles's  time  (I7S0),  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  families  who  still  preserve  the  simplici^  of 
manners  here  described. 

The  climate  of  Biscay  is  in  general  damp  and  cold,  but 
so  salubrioos,  says  Bowles,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
eases which  the  people  contract  from  excessive  eating  during 
their  festivals,  physiciaus  would  be  almost  useless.  Al- 
though they  drink  in  propoTtioo,  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to 
see  a  Biscayan  drunk.  [For  the  history,  government^  ami 
laiu;uage  of  the  Biscayans,  see  Basqub.] 

Pedro  el  Cruel,  having  been  expelled  from  Spain  by  his 
brother  Enrique,  sought  assistance  from  the  gallant  son  of 
Edward  III.  of  Engluid,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black 
Prinoe,  and  promiMd  him.  among  other  favours,  the  lord- 
ship of  Kscaya.  if  he  restwed  him  to  the  throne.  After  the 
bame  of  Najera,  in  which  the  allied  forces  conquered  the 
Castitian  troops.  Pedro  sent  his  minister  Ayala  with  the 
•gents  of  the  Black  Prinoe  to  Bilbao,  but  the  Biscayans 
reAised  to  admit  a  foreign  prince  for  their  lord.  Some 
bistwians  say  that  the  refusal  was  the  effeot  of  the  secret 
intrigues  of  Pedro,  a  thing  which  his  character  renders  not 
improbable. 

(Minano ;  Dicdonario  Qeogn^eotUUtAeadenuaf  Bowles's 
Jntrvducdon  d  la  Hittona  liaiuraly  p  d  la  Ot^rq/la 
Pbim  de  EtpaUa.) 

BISCAY,  BAY  OF,  ia  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  wsshes  the  northern  coasts  Spain,  and 
divides  them  from  the  westMU  cMsts  of  EVance.  Its.  open- 
ing, which  is  directed  to  the  N.  Wm  is  vny  wide :  the  two 
Mtreme  points*  Cape  Orl^^  (about  W.  <tf  Greenwich) 
ud  the  isle  of  Ushant  (called  1^  the  French  Ouessant),  at 
the  western  extremi^  of  FVance.  are  upwards  of  400  miles 
distant  from  Moh  oUier.  Fhim  the  opening  the  bay  gra- 
dually becomes  narrower,  the  coast  of  France  trending  to 
the  S.E^  while  that  of  Spain  continues  nearly  in  a  due 
eastern  direction;  but  even  at  the  inrermost  extremity  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  tlie  Bidasoa,  the  bcuDdary  river  between 
Spain  and  France,  and  that  of  the  Sevre  Niortaise,  it  is 
still  upwards  of  200  miles  wide.  A  hne  drawn  from  S,  Jean 
de  Laie.  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  the  middle  of  another  which  uniteft  Cape  Ortegal  with 
the  i^e  of  Ushant,  would  measure  somewhat  less  than  400 
miles,  whidh  is  the  length  of  the  gulf. 

The  shwes  which  enelosa  this  bay  vary  grratly  in  cdia- 
raeter.  Begmning  with  Cape  Ortegal,  and  oootinuing  along 
the  whole  m  the  coast  of  Spain  as  ntr  as  Uie  mouth  the 
Bidasoa  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  they 
are  rocky  and  elevated,  swwtimes  rising  to  several  hundred 
feet,  and  cut  by  numerous  short  inlets,  which  in  several 
places  form  excellent  harbours.  This  rocky  coast  extends 
upwards  of  360  miles.  The  shores  of  France  present  a 
different  aspect.  From  tho  Bidasoa  to  the  Gironde,  upwards 
of  150  miles,  they  are  sandy  and  low,  lined  by  an  uninter- 
rupted series  of  sandy  downs,  by  which  numerous  lakes  ore 
separated  from  the  sea.  There  is  not  a  single  haiuour  on 
all  this  coast  except  those  formed  by  the  embouchures 
of  tbe  rivers  Adour  and  Gironde ;  the  Basun  d'Aroochon, 
which  lies  nearly  at  an  equal  distanee  frnn  each,  ia  hardly 
teeessible  to  flshin  g-boats.  lb  the  wttth  of  the  Grironde  the 
shore  continues  to  be  low.  but  instsod  of  being  sandy  it  is 
marshy,  and  at  no  grwit  distanee  ftom  tbe  beach  a  fine 
riigfatly  undulating  country  commences.  The  marshy 
ground  is  in  ^neral  firm  and  eultivated,  or  used  as  pas- 
ture ;  but  it  is  in  some  places  intersected  by  salt  pools,  from 
which  inimense  quantities  of  salt  are  procured  not  only 
for  tbe  consumption  of  France,  but  also  for  exportation. 
The  coast  continues  as  far  as  the  bay  of  Morbihsn  and  the 
peninsula  of  Quiberon.  about  SOO  miles.   Tbe  remainder  of 


the  French  coast  along  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  120  mOa 
in  length,  is  rather  nigh,  but  commonly  of  vny  mode* 
rate  elevation,  and  only  rocky  in  a  few  places.   In  this  poi 
there  are  several  good  harbours. 

No  islands  nor  recks  occur  along  the  coast  of  Spain,  not 
along  that  of  France  south  of  the  Gironde.  But  to  the 
north  of  this  river  there  are  some  considerable  islands  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore.  Such  are  the  isles  of  Ol^ron 
and  R£,  which  form  the  harbours  of  Roehfort  and  La  Ito- 
chelle,  imd  those  of  Noirmoutier  and  Bouin,  all  of  which 
an  rather  low  and  marshy.  The  rocky  island  of  Dieu  or 
D'Yeu  lies  fluther  off  from  the  shore.  This  part  of  the  coast 
is  lined  \iy  several  shoals,  but  is  free  from  rocks.  West  of 
the  bay  of  Quiberon  tiieiidands  are  smaller  but  more  nu- 
merous, and  the  rocks  frequent.  The  most  considerable, 
islands  axe  Belle  Isle  and  the  rot^  wad  almost  inaccessible 
UshanL 

The  rivers  which  mn  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  on  the  shors 
of  Spain  have  a  short  course,  originating  commonly  twenty 
or  thirty  miles,  and  perhaps  never  more  Uian  forty  miles, 
from  the  coast,  so  that  here  the  basin  of  this  gulf  extends 
only  a  short  distance  inland.  But  it  is  otherwise  in  France 
the  waters  from  more  than  half  the  surface  of  France  find 
their  way  to  this  part  of  the  ocean,  and  the  upper  course  of 
the  Loire  is  fUlly  200  miles  distant  from  the  sea  to  which  its 
waters  descend.  Besides  tbe  Loire  and  its  numerous  tri 
butanes,  the  Bay  of  Biscay  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ga- 
ronne, 1^  means  of  its  ostiury,  called  the  Gironde,  and  some 
rivers  of  less  magnitude,  as  tiie  Adour  near  Bayonne,  tbe 
Charante  near  Rochefort,  the  Sivre  Niortaise,  opposite  the 
isle  of  the  Vilaine  to  the  east  of  the  hay  ofWcrbihan, 
and  the  Blavet  below  Orient. 

The  commerce  carried  on  in  the  harbours  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  is  considerable.  Spain,  however,  fUmishes  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  exports,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  its  numerous  and  excellent  har- 
bours from  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and 
the  difficulty  and  expensiveness  of  the  transport  of  heavy 
commodities.  From  the  inland  provinces  only  wool  ts 
brought  to  the  porta  of  Santander  and  Bilbao ;  the  produce 
of  the  coast  itsdf  is  not  considerable,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
fruits.  Bat  more  than  half  aS  the  products  of  the  soil  of 
France,  and  nearly  the  same  pcn-tion  of  its  manufoctures, 
ore  exported  from  the  huboius  of  Bayonne,  Bourdeauz. 
Ia  Rochdle,  Nantes,  Vannes,  and  Orient ;  and  great  quan- 
tiUes  of  foreign  merahandise  are  recaved  by  {be  same 
way. 

The  navigation  of  this  part  of  the  ocean  would  be  easy 
and  safe  on  account  of  the  great  width  of  the  bay  and  the 
absence  of  rocks  and  shoals,  if  its  waters  during  stiopg 
western  and  north-western  winds  were  not  extremely  ogi 
tated,  and  formed  into  high,  short,  and  broken  waves :  on 
this  account  it  is  nearly  as  much  feared  by  navigators  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  effect  is  probably  mainly 
produced  by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bay.  Its  wide  opening 
allows  at  once  an  immense  volume  of  water  to  be  brought 
into  it  by  the  western  winds,  to  which  at  its  innermost  ex 
tremity  it  opposes  a  long,  regular,  unbroken  line  of  coast, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  ue  opening  of  the  bay,  and 
throwing  back  all  the  volume  of  water  which  is  cast  upon 
it.  Such  immense  masses  of  water  pushed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  bay  with  great  force  must  necessarily  disturb 
its  surfoce  to  a  considerate  depth.  This  agitation  of  the 
bay  is  probably  sometimes  increased  by  the  current  which 
runs  along  the  whole  of  its  shores.  This  current,  like  that 
which  is  called  by  Major  Rennell  the  North  African  or  Gui- 
nea Current,  originates,  as  it  seems,  in  the  sea  north-west 
of  Capes  Finisterre  and  Ortega],  and  is  commonly  very  sen- 
sible at  both  of  these  points,  running  sometimes  twenty-six 
miles  per  day,  at  a  distance  of  Ofcy  miles  and  upwards  from 
tbe  taote.  It  continues  along  the  ncHthem  coast  of  Spain 
to  the  east,  then  turns  northward  and  north-ivestward  along 
tbe  shores  of  France,  and  when  it  arrives  at  the  point  where 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  British  Channel  join,  it  shoots 
across  the  mouth  of  the  tatter,  brushing  and  sometimes  en- 
closing the  Scilly  Islands.  It  Uien  bends  farther  west,  and 
approaches  the  coast  of  Irdand  between  Cape  Cunsore  and 
Cape  Clear,  waenoe  it  bends  to  the  south-west  and  south, 
till  it  joins  the  North  African  current,  Derforming  a  com- 
plete rotation  between  Spain,  France,  Ireland,  and  the  At 
lantic  Ocean  at  large.  This  current  is  hardly  perceptible 
after  a  long  interval  of  moderate  winds ;  but  at'lcr  hard  and 
continual  gales  from  tbe  «^^]^itf5e^of*'OV^Jj^*Ft*^ 
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strength  at  the  Scilly  Xdiuida  and  the  southern  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  causes  on  both  points  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  property,  when  vessels  have  lieen  canied  out  of  their 
way  by  it,  and  thick  weather  prevents  their  setting  them- 
selves light  by  an  observation.  This  branch  of  the  North 
African  current  is  called  Rennell's  Current,  in  honour  of 
this  indefatigable  geographer.  (Rennell't  Investigation 
of  the  Currents  in  tke  Atlantu:  Ocean.) 

BISCHWILLER,  or  BISCHWEILLER,  a  town  in 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bas  Rhin  (Lower  Rhine),  on 
the  right  or  south  bmk  of  the  Moder,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  I&ine.  Its  distance  from  Pahs  by  the  road  is  pro- 
bably about  276  miles.  It  is  in  48"  4^  N.  lat.  and  TS2f 
£.  long. 

This  town  is  not  fortified  :  it  has  a  church  situated  on  a 
small  elevation,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  castle  surrounded 
by  a  moat.  (Expilly^.)  The  trade  of  the  town  is  consider- 
able. Some  years  since  it  conusted  in  the  preparatitHi  of 
madder, -beating  hemp,  founding  in  copper  and  iron,  and 
making  bricks,  tiles,  and  pottery,  clay  for  which,  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  was  procured  in  the  environs.  (Encyclo- 
pidie  Methoaique.)  Of  late  years  some  of  these  branches  of 
manufacturing  industry  seem  to  have  been  superseded  or 
eclipsed  by  the  increase  of  weaving.  The  looms  of  Bisch- 
willer  now  produce  cloth  for  s^diers*  clothing,  linsey- 
woolsey,  bed-ticking,  and  worsted  gloves :  woollen-yam  is 
spun ;  hemp  and  madder  are  still  cultivated ;  and  ropes, 
oil,  and  leather  are  made.  Iron  was  fonnerly  procured  in 
the  neighbourhood,  bot  we  are  not  aware  whether  the  nune 
is  now  worked.  Peat  has  been  lately  dug.  The  population 
in  1832  was  5927- 

BISCUIT  (German,  Zweibach ;  Dutch,  Scheepsbeschuit ; 
Danish,  Skibstvebak;  Swedish,  Skeppabrod ;  French, 
Biscuit;  Italian,  Biscotio,  Galetta;  Spanish,  Bizcocho, 
Galleta ;  Portuguese,  Biscoito ;  Russ,  Bort,  Ssucher ; 
Latin,  Panig  Biwsoctus  Nauticus),  a  kind  of  bread  made 
usually  in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  in  order  to  insure  their 
being  deprived  of  moisture  in  the  baking,  which  circum- 
stance is  necesaaiy  for  preserving  them  fit  for  use  during 
the  continuance  of  long  voyages.  The  use  of  this  kind  of 
bread  on  land  is  indeed  pretty  general  as  a  matter  of 
luxury ;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  are  an  article  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity, unce  Ivead,  in  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  it 
is  used  on  shore,  would  speedily  become  mouldy  and  unfit 
for  food. 

The  name  biscuit  is  evidently  derived  from  the  nature  of 
the  processes  to  which  this  kind  of  bread  was  formerly  sub- 
jected. The  two  bakings  then  used  are  no  longer  found 
necessary,  but  the  name,  although  thus  rendered  inappro- 
priate, has  been  continued. 

The  same  name  is  applied,  inappropriately  also,  to  seve- 
ral articles  made  by  confectioners,  such  as  sponge-biscuits, 
Nap]efr4>iscuit8,  &c.,  the  form  and  composition  of  which  it 
does  not  appear  neceaaaiy  to  describe  any  ftirther  than  by- 
saying  that  they  are  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  that  they 
are  not  reduced  by  b^ing  to  the  state  of  dmiess  which 
has  been  mentioned  as  a  necessary  quality  of  Inacuita  in 
their  ordinary  form.  Many  other  Icinds  of  fSncy  biscuits 
«re  indeed  made  to  which  this  quality  is  given,  and  which 
are  sweetened  and  variously  composed  so  as  to  gratify  the 
palate.  Our  description  of  biscuit-making  will  be  confined 
to  that  kind  which  forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
seamen,  and  which  is  for  that  reason  nsually  known  as 
ship-bread  or  biscuit. 

When  intended  for  this  use,  biscuits  are  most  commonly 
made  of  the  meal  of  wheat  ftiom  which  only  the  coarsest 
bran  has  been  separated.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  be  too 
particular  in  the  selection  of  meal  for  tnis  purpose,  since 
any  damage  to  which  it  may  have  been  subject,  eiuier  before 
or  after  Geing  ground,  would  prevent' biacnits,  however 
carefully  made,  from  keeping  sound  for  any  length  of  time. 
The  preparation  of  sea-biscuit  is  carried  on  as  a  substantive 
branch  of  business  in  almost  every  port  to  which  vessels 
resort  which  are  engaged  in  trading  with  distant  countries. 

The  largest  biscuit-manufactories  are  those  muntained 
by  ^vemment  for  suppljang  the  navy.  The  scale  upon 
which  these  are  carried  on  is  such  as  to  make  it  of  great 
importance  to  introduce  into  the  process  every  simplicity 
compatible  with  the  goodness  of  the  articles ;  and  attempts 
have,  with  this  view,  been  made  from  time  to  time,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  labour  in  the  establishments.  It 
does  not  appear  that  these  attempts  can  have  been  very 
suceessflil,  since  the  i^roceas  now  used  in  the  great  bake- 


house at  Deptford  is  identical  with  that  employed  then 
forty  yean  ago,  and  which  is  as  follows : — 

Meal  and  water  being  mixed  together  in  profwrtioai 
necessary  for  giving  the  due  degree  of  consistency  to  the 
dough,  it  is  kneaded  in  the  following  manner : — ^The  dou^ 
is  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform,  about  six  feet  square, 
fixed  horizontallya  few  inches  above  the  floored  the  bake- 
house, and  against  the  vrall.  A  wooden  roller,  or  staff,five 
inches  in  diameter,  and  eight  feet  long,  has  one  end  fixed 
by  means  of  a  staple  and  eye  to  the  vraJl,  at  a  convenient 
distance,  at  the  middle  of  that  ude  which  is  against  the 
wall,  above  the  level  of  tiie  platform,  and  its  other  end 
overhangs  by  two  feet  the  outer  edge  of  the  plabESorm. 
Having  a  certain  play  by  means  of  the  at^le  and  eye,  this 
roller  can  be  made  to  traverse  the  sur&ee  of  the  platform, 
and  when  the  dough  is  placed  upcm  it,  the  roller  is  used 
so  as  to  knead  it  by  indenting  upon  it  lines  radiating  in  a 
semicircle  from  the  staple.  To  perform  this  kneading  pro- 
cess, a  man  seats  himself  upon  tne  overhanging  end  of  the 
roller,  and  proceeds  with  a  riding  motion  ba^iwards  and 
forwsu^  through  the  semicircular  range  until  the  dough  is 
sufficientiy  kneaded. 

In  this  state  the  dough  is  cut  by  laj^e  knivea  into  slices, 
which  are  subdivided  into  unalt  lumps,  each  sufficient  fw 
making  a  biscuit.  In  moulding  these  small  lumpa,  which 
is  done  by  hand,  the  dou^  uMergoes  a  Ihz&er  degree  of 
kneading,  and  at  length  leceives  the  fonn  (tf  the  biaeuit 
The  men  who  thus  mhion  the  dough  make  two  of  theK 
cakes  at  the  same  time,  working  with  each  hand  inde- 
pendently of  the  other.  When  this  part  of  the  woric  ii 
completed,  the  two  pieces  which  have  been  simultaneously 
prepared  are  placed  one  on  the  other  and  handed  over  to 
another  workman,  by  whom  the  two  together  are  stamped 
with  a  toothed  instrument,  the  use  of  which  is  to  allow  the 
equable  dinipation  of  moisture  through  the  holes  frtmi  idl 
parts  of  the  biscuit  during  the  baking.  The  biscuits  aie 
then  separated  by  another  workman,  who  places  them  on  a 
particular  spot  of  a  small  table  standing  close  to  the  mouth 
of  the  oven,  so  tiiateach  biscuit  can  be  talwn  up  in  its  tun 
without  the  neceautyof  bis  looking  for  it,  by  tne  man  who 
BuppUes  the  oven.  The  office  penbrmed  by  tins  man  is 
that  of  chucking  the  biacnits  in  succeision  upwi  the  ped, 
which  is  held  by  another  man  whose  business  is  to  arrange 
them  in  the  oven.  This  peel  is  a  flat  thin  board,  a  few 
inches  square,  which  can,  by  means  of  a  long  handle,  be 
slidden  over  the  floor  of  the  oven,  so  as  to  deposit  and  ar- 
range the  biscuits  thereon.  The  greatest  nicety  is  required 
on  the  part  of  the  man  who  thus  chucks  the  biscuits  on  the 
peel,  and  he  could  not  perform  this  evolution  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  precision  if  he  were  at  any  time  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  eye' from  the  peel  in  search  of  the  biscuit 
The  oven  is  by  these  means  suj^ed  at  tiie  rate  of  seventy 
biscuits  in  one  minute. 

The  mouth  of  the  oven  is  neeeasaiily  open  during  the 
time  of  its  being  chained ;  the  heat  is  t&refwe  greater 
at  the  beginning  than  at  the  end  of  that  operation,  and 
besides  this,  the  biscuits  first  deposited  are  of  course  a 
longer  time  exposed  to  heat  than  the  rest  To  remedy  the 
irregularity  that  might  be  thus  occasioned,  the  pieces  <A 
dough  are  gradually  and  regularly  made  of  smaller  bulk, 
so  that  the  effect  of  the  cooler  oven  during  a  shorter  time 
is  equalized. 

When  sufficiently  baked,  the  biscuits  are  placed  in  the 
warm  atmosphere  of  rooms  (which  are  well  ventilated), 
over  the  ovens,  and  remain  there  until  perfectly  dry.  In 
this  state  it  is  found  that  only  one  hundrra  uid  two  pounds 
of  biscuits  are  |Hocured  mm  one  hundred  and  twdve 
pounds  of  meal. 

BISCIIXT,  in  pottery,  u  a  term  used  to  denote  porcdam 
as  well  as  the  commoner  kinds  of  earthenwares  at  a  certain 
sti^e  of  the  manufacturing  process.  To  render  them  fit 
for  most  purposes,  it  is  necessary  that  earthenwares  should 
be  covered  with  a  glaze,  which  is  a  vitreous  coating,  and 
hence  aiues  the  necessity  for  subjecting  them  twice  to  the 
action  of  heat  in  furnaces.  The  first  baking  is  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  the  shape  and  texture  of  the  pieces, 
since  in  these  respects  they  would  be  altered  through  the 
absorption  of  the  water  from  the  glaze,  which  must  be  used 
in  a  fluid  form.  Neither  would  it  be  possible,  for  the  same 
reason,  to  apply  painting,  or  to  transfer  printed  patterns  to 
their  surfaces  in  the  green  state,  i.  e.  previously  to  firing. 
It  is  after  this  first  baking,  and^vious  to  the  ai^catMB 
of  the  glaze  and  of  embelBshmfloIS,  thatilwafe;wares  reotxn 
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the  Dame  of  biscuit,  which  is  given  from  the  resenihlance 
whieh  they  bear  in  colour  and  apparent  texture  to  ship- 
faxcatl.  The  second  firing  is  necessary  in  order  to  vitriiy 
the  glaze,  and  to  bring  out  the  metalhc  colours  which  are 
used  for  embellishing  earthenwares. 

The  heat  of  the  first  oven  must  be  at  least  equal  to  that 
employed  for  the  vitrification  of  the  glaze,  and  for  this  rea^ 
son :  as  soon  as  that  desree  of  beat  to  which  earthenwares 
him>  been  already  sulneoted  is  passed,  a  further  degree  of 
■hrinking  occurs,  whkm  would  occasion  the  glaze  to  crack 
and  peel  off.  an  eflbct  which  will  not  he  produced  by  a  repe- 
tition of  liie  d^ree  of  heat  that  has  been  once  applied.  It 
is  a  property  of  clay  to  contract  when  subjected  to  any  de- 
gree of  heat  greater  than  it  has  previously  borne  but  short 
of  ^e  point  of  fusion,  and  to  continue  at  that  same  state  o' 
contraction  at  every  other  temperature  which  is  not  above 
the  degree  of  heat  to  wtuch  it  has  once  been  subjected, 
and  by  which  its  actual  state  of  contraction  has  becm  pro- 
duced. 

Earthenware  in  the  state  of  biscuit  is  permeable  to  water, 
which  however  it  imbibes  without  undergoing  any  altera* 
tion  of  texture.  This  quality  fits  it  for  being  used  in  the 
cooling  of  fluids,  which  effect  is  produced  ttuough  the  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  outer  snr&ce.  (Lardner's  Cabirut 
Cukoptedia,  vol.  xxvt) 

BISHAREEN  is  the  common  name  of  soTeral  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  mountain  des^  between  the  valley  of 
the  Nile  add  the  Red  Sea.  The  tribes  comprised  under 
this  name  are  masters  of  the  desert  lying  between  the  Wady 
Naby  (»bout  21°  N.  lat),  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara  or 
Tooazze  (about  18^  N.  lat.) ;  hut  they  are  also  found  to  the 
north  of  Wady  Naby,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the  Ababde 
tribes,  to  whom  the  country  north  of  Wady  Naby  is  con- 
sidered to  belong.  To  the  south  some  of  the  Bisfaareen 
tribes  are  met  with  as  far  as  Massuah  or  Massowa  (16°  N. 
lat.)  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  here  they  are  mixed  with  their 
southern  neighbours,  the  Hadendoa, 

In  their  manner  of  life  they  are  Beduins,  though  evi- 
dently  not  of  Arabian  origin.  In  winta  they  pasture  their 
camels  and  sheep  on  the  monntains  near  the  Red  Sea,  where 
the  rain  produces  plenty  of  hertMge  in  the  beds  <tf  the  winter 
torrents ;  but  in  summer,  when  uie  grass  is  dried  up  in  the 
desert,  they  are  obliged  to  descend  to  the  Nile  to  fwd  their 
cattle  on  tne  herbage  along  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

They  live  entire^  upon  milk  and  flesh,  much  of  which 
they  eat  raw.  A  few  of  them  occasionally  visit  Derr  or 
Assouan  with  senna,  sheep,  and  ostnch-feathers ;  the  ostrich 
is  common  in  their  mountains,  and  their  senna  of  the 
best  kind.  In  exchange  they  take  shirts  and  dhurra,  the 
grains  of  which  they  swallow  raw  as  a  dainty,  and  never 
make  it  into  bread. 

Several  of  the  Bishareen,  though  Beduins,  do  not  neglect 
agriculture.  They  repair  to  the  banks  of  the  Atbara  imme- 
diately after  the  inundation  to  sow  dhurra  and  kidney-beans, 
and  remain  there  tUl  the  harfost  is  got  in,  when  they  return 
to  the  mountains. 

They  are  a  ^ood-looking  race  of  people,  resembling  the 
Ababde.  Their  women  are  rather  handsome  of  a  dark- 
brown  complexion,  with  beautifltl  eyes  andflneteeth;  their 
persons  are  slender  and  ^gant ;  they  mix  in  company  with 
strangers,  and  are  reported  to  be  of  very  depraved  habitd. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  only  of  a  dammour  shirt 

Their  encampments  consist  of  several  long  irregular  rows 
of  tents,  formed  of  mats  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  doum- 
tree.  As  the  Nubian  sheep  and  goats  do  not  furnish  the 
inhabitants  with  the  necessary  materials  for  tent-coverings 
of  wool  or  goats  -hair,  like  the  eastern  Beduins,  their  place 
is  supplied  by  mats. 

The  Bishareen  are  constantly  armed.  Their  youths  make 
plundering  excursions  as  far  as  Dongola,  and  along  the 
route  to  Sennaar,  mounted  upon  camels  of  a  breed  superior 
to  any  other  that  exists  between  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Abyssinia.  They  fear  none  but  the  Ababde. 
vho  know  their  pasturing  places  in  the  mountains,  and 
often  surprise  their  encampments.  They  are  addicted  to 
drunkenness  and  pilfering,  and  are  described  as  treacherous, 
cruel,  avaricious,  and  revengefbl.  They  are  all  Mussul- 
mans, but  they  observe  none  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Koran.  Though  kind,  hospitable,  and  honest  towards  each 
other,  they  shew  none  of  these  virtues  towards  strangers ; 
and  their  want  of  hospitality  is  adduced  as  a  proof  that  they 
mre  not  of  Arabian  wigin,  which  is  hkewise  evident  fiom 
ttiatr  language. 


Scarcely  any  of  them  understand  the  Arabic  language, 
except  those  who  visit  toe  neignbounng  trading  places. 
Towards  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia  they  understand  tho 
Abyssinians,  who  however  are  said  to  have  greater  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  Bishareen.  Ther  languagei 
are  probably  derived  from  the  same  source,  like  mant- 
others  of  the  numerous  dialecU  which  prevail  towards  th  > 
northern  frontier  of  Abyssinia.  (Burckhardt's  TraoeU  in 
Nubia.y 

BISHOP,  the  name  of  that  snperira  order  of  pastors 
or  ministers  in  the  Christian  churoh  who  exercise  su- 
psrintendency  over  the  ordinary  pastors  within  a  certain 
district,  called  their  see  or  diocese,  and  to  whom  also  be* 
I  i'^  the  performance  of  those  higher  duties  of  Chris- 
'iM  pastors,  ordination,  consecration  (or  de^cation  to  reU- 
{Ktva  purposes)  of  persons  or  plaoes,  and  finally,  excommu 
nication. 

The  word  itself  is  corrupted  Greek.  'Ertnoiroe  (gptseopot) 
became  episcopua  when  the  Latins  adopted  it.  Tney  intro- 
duced it  among  the  Saxons,  with  whom,  by  losing  something 
both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  it  became  piscop,  or,  as 
written  in  Anglo-Saxon  characters,  Biyceop.  This  is  the 
modem  bishop,  in  which  it  is  probable  that  the  change 
in  the  ortho^phy  (though  smdl)  is  greater  than  in  the 
enunciation.  Ouier  modem  languages  retain  in  like  man* 
ner  the  Greek  term  slightly  modified  acctvding  to  the  pecu 
liar  genius  ofeach.  as  the  Italian,  tvfcoiTo;  Spanish,  obi^; 
and  French,  ^cou«;  as  well  as  the  German.  OT<eA<!/';  Datch, 
bissehop;  and  Swedish,  bishm. 

The  word  episcopus  literally  signifies  *  an  inspector  or 
superintendent;*  and  the  etymobgical  sense  expresses 
even  now  much  of  the  actual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  bishop's  office  might  be  ex- 
pressed in  one  word — superintendency.  The  bishop  is 
the  overseer,  overlooker,  suiwrintendent  in  the  (Christian 
Church,  and  an  exalted  station  is  allotted  to  him  corre- 
sponding to  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  his  oflice. 
It  was  not,  however,  a  term  which  was  invented  purposely 
to  describe  the  new  officer  which  Christianity  introduced 
into  the  sodal  svstem.  The  term  existed  before  both  among 
the  Greeks  ana  Latins  to  designate  certain  civil  officers 
to  whom  belonged  some  species  of  superintendency.  (See 
HarpocraL  or  Suidas  in  voc  Iwimwirot.)  Cicero  iad  Att., 
lib.  vii  ep.  1 1)  speaks  of  himself  as  appointed  an  Mmmme 
in  Campana. 

It  has  long  been  a  great  question  in  the  Christian  Chuicl-. 
what  kind  of  superintendency  it  was  that  originally  belonged 
to  the  bishop.  This  question,  as  to  whether  it  was  origi- 
nally a  superintendency  of  pastors  or  of  people,  may  be 
briefly  stated  thus : — Those  who  maintain  that  it  was  a  su- 
perintendency of  pastors  challenge  for  bishops  that  they  are 
an  order  of  ministers  in  the  Christian  Church  distinct  from 
the  order  of  presbyters,  and  standing  in  the  same  high 
relation  to  them  that  the  apostles  did  to  the  ordinary  minis- 
ters in  the  church ;  that,  in  short,  they  are  the  successors 
and  representatives  of  the  apostles,  and  receive  at  their 
consecration  eertein  spiritual  graces  by  devolution  and  trans- 
mission from  them,  which  boong  not  to  the  common  pres- 
byters. This  is  the  view  ti^en  of  the  original  institution 
and  character  of  the  bishop  in  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the 
English  Protestant  Church,  and  we  believe  in  all  churches 
which  are  framed  on  an  episcopal  constitution.  Episcopacy 
is  thus  regarded  as  of  divine  institution,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  appointment  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  aposUes,  acting  in 
affairs  of  the  church  uiider  a  divine  direction.  There  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  persons  who  contend  that  the 
superintendency  of  the  bishop  was  originally  in  no  respect 
different  from  the  superintendency  exercised  by-presbyters 
as  pastors  of  particular  churches.  They  maintain  that,  if 
the  question  is  referred  to  scripture,  we  there  find  that  bishop 
and  presbyter  are  used  indifferently  to  indicate  the  same 
persons  or  dass  of  persons ;  and  that  there  is  no  trace  in  the 
scriptures  of  two  distinct  orders  of  pastors ;  and  that  if  the 
reference  is  made  to  Christian  antiquity  we  find  no  trace  of 
such  a  disUnetion  till  about  200  years  after  the  time  of  the 
apostles.  The  aooount  which  they  give  of  the  rise  of  the 
distinction  which  afterwards  existed  between  bishops  and 
mere  presbyters  is  briefly  this. 

When  in  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies we  read  of  the  bishops,  as  of  Aiitioch,  Ephosus,  Car- 
thage, Rome,  and  the  like,  we  are  to  understand  the  pm- 
byters  who  were  the  pastors  of  the  Christian  churches  in 
those  cities.   While  the  <^i^ags^w^(ej^jttj^ 
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one  pastor  would  be  sufficient  to  diachaTge  every  pastoral 
duty  among  them ;  but  wben  the  numbar  increased,  or 
when  tlie  pastor  became  enfeebled,  assistance  would  be 
required  by  him,  and  thus  other  presbyters  would  be  intro- 
duced into  the  oity  and  church  of  the  pastor,  forming  a  kind 
of  council  around  him.  Again,  to  account  for  the  origin  of 
dioceses  or  rural  districts  which  were  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  pastors,  it  was  argued  that  it  was  the  cities 
which  first  received  Christianity,  and  that  the  people  in  the 
country  places  remained  for  the  most  part  heathens  or  pagans 
(so  called  from  pagus,  a  country  village)  alter  the  cities 
were  Christianized ;  but  that  nevertheless  efforts  were  con- 
stantly being  made  to  introduce  Christian  tmth  into  the 
Ullages  around  the  chief  cities,  and  that  whenever  favour- 
able opportunities  were  presented,  the  chief  pastor  of  tfae 
city  encouraged  Uie  erection  of  a  church,  and  appointed 
some  pres^ter  eiUier  to  reside  constantly  in  or  near  to  iL 
or  to  visit  it  when  hia  services  were  required,  though  still 
residing  in  the  city,  and  there  asusting  the  chief  pastor  in 
his  ministrations.  The  extent  of  country  which  thus  formed 
a  diocese  of  the  chief  pastor  would  depend,  it  is  supposed, 
on  the  civU  distributions  of  the  period ;  that  is,  the  dioceses 
of  the  bishops  of  Smyrna,  or  any  other  antient  city,  would 
be  the  country  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed 
to  look  to  the  city  for  the  administration  of  juKtice,  or  in 
general  to  regard  it  as  the  seat  of  that  temporal  authority 
to  which  they  were  immediately  subject. 

All  this  is  represented  as  having  ^one  on  without  any 
infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  chief  pastor,  of  whom 
there  was  a  r^ulur  series.  lists  of  them  are  preserved  in 
many  of  the  more  antient  churches,  ascending,  on  what  may 
be  regarded  sufficient  historical  testimony,  and  with  few 
breaks  in  the  continuity,  even  into  the  second  and  first  cen- 
turies. Bishops  are  however  found  in  churches  for  which 
this  high  antiquity  cannot  be  claimed.  In  these  cases  they 
are  supposed  to  be  either  in  countries  which  did  not  fully 
receive  Christianity  in  the  very  earliest  times,  or  that  the 
bishops  or  chief  pastors  delegated  a  portion  of  that  superior 
authority  which  they  possessed  over  the  other  presbyters  to 
the  presbyter  settled  in  one  of  the  churches  which  was 
originally  subordinate.  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  the  distinction  among  the  chief  pastors  of  bishops 
and  archbishops,  these  being  still  a  slight  reservation  of 
snperintendency  and  authority  in  the  original  over  the  newly 
created  chief  pastors. 

If  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  episcopal  character  and 
office  he  correct,  it  will  ioUow  that  originally  there  was  no 
essential  di^ence  between  the  bishop  and  the  presbyter, 
and  also  diat  the  duties  which  belong  to  the  pastor  of  a 
Christian  congregation  were  perfoniiedl)y  the  bishop.  But 
when  the  increase  of  the  number  of  Christians  rendered 
assistants  necessary,  and  this  became  a  permanent  institu- 
tion, then  the  chief  pastor  would  divest  himself  of  those 
simpler  and  easier  duties,  which  occasioned  nevertheless  a 
great  consumption  of  time,  as  a  matter  at  once  of  choice 
and  of  necessity.  Having  to  think  and  to  consult  for  other 
congregations  beside  thaf  which  was  peculiarly  his  own,  aitd 
to  attend  generally  to  schemes  for  the  protection  or  , exten- 
sion of  ChristianitT,  he  would  have  little  time  remaining  for 
catechizing,  preaching,  baptizing,  or  other  ordinary  duties ; 
and  especially  when  it  was  added  that  he  had  to  attend  coun- 
cils, and  even  was  called  to  assist  and  advise  the  temporal 
govemora  in  the  civil  and  ordinary  afihirs  of  state.  When 
Christianity,  instead  of  being  persecuted*  was  countenanced 
and  encouraged  by  the  temporal  authorities,  it  was  soon 

fterceived  that  the  bishop  would  be  a  very  important  auxi- 
iar^  to  the  temporal  authorities ;  while  in  ages  when  few 
besides  ecclesiastical  persons  had  any  share  of  learning,  or 
what  we  call  mental  cultivation,  it  is  manifest  that  the  high 
offices  of  state,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  which 
much  discernment  and  much  information  were  required, 
must  necessarily  be  filled  by  ecclesiastics,  who  might  be 
expected,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  to  unite  spi- 
ritual pre-eminence  with  their  high  political  offices.  The 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England  was  always  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  generally  a  bishm  to  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  vlll. 

The  ftincttons  which  belong  to  the  bishop  are  in  all  coun- 
tries neariy  the  same.  We  shall  meak  of  them  as  they 
exist  in  tile  English  Church.  1.  Confirmation,  when  children 
on  the  tiireshold  of  maturity  ratify  or  confirm  the  engage- 
ment entered  into  by  tiieir  sponsors  at  baptism,  which  is 
done  in  the  presence  i.  a  bishop,  who  nay  be  understood 


in  this  ceremony  to  recognise  or  receive  \uta  the  Christiaa 
chiuch  the  persons  bom  within  his  diocase.  3.  OrdinatioQ, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  deemed  by  him  propeiiy  quali- 
fied, to  the  office  of  deacon  in  the  church,  ana  allerwacds  of 
{vest^lKr  or  priest.  3.  Consecration  of  presbyters  when  they 
are  appointed  to  the  office  of  bishop.  4.  De<ueatk>n,  or  con- 
secration of  edifices  erected  for  the  performance  of  Christiao 
services  or  of  ground  set  apart  for  religious  purposes,  at 
especially  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  5.  Administration  ol 
the  efiecta  of  persons  deceased,  of  which  the  bishop  a  the 
proper  guardian,  until  some  person  has  proved  before  him 
a  right  to  the  distribution  of  those  effects  either  as  the  next 
heir  or  by  virtue  of  the  vitl  of  the  deceased,  6.  Adjudica- 
tion in  questions  respecting  matrimony  and  ^vorc&  7.  hi- 
stitution  <x  collation  to  vacant  cbtirehes  in  hia  diocese^ 
8.  Superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  pastors  in 
his  diocese,  in  respect  of  morals,  of  residence,  and  of  the 
fl^quency  and  proper  perfbrmance  of  the  public  services  of 
the  church.  Ana,  9,  Exoommmiication ;  end,  in  the  ease 
of  ministers,  deprivation  and  degradation. 

These  are  the  most  material  of  the  fiinctions  which  have 
been  retained  by  the  Christian  bishops,  or,  if  we  adopt 
the  theory  of  apostolic  succession,  which  have  from  the 
beginning  been  exercised  by  them.  To  these  it  remains  to 
be  added,  that  in  England  they  are  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  tbe  king  and  the  people  in  respect 
of  all  affairs  connected  with  religion ;  and  that  they  are  an 
important  constituent  part  of  that  great  council  of  the  realm 
which  is  called  parliament. 

Whatever  klM  of  moot,  assembly,  or  councQ  for  Uie  advice 
of  the  king  there  was  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  Eng^^ 
monarchy,  the  bishops  were  chiefpersotts  in  it.  Thechartos 
of  the  early  Norman  kings  usually  run  in  the  form  that 
they  are  granted  by  the  assent  and  advice  of  the  bishops  as 
well  OS  others :  and  when  the  antient  great  council  became 
moulded  into  the  form  of  the  modem  parliament,  the  bishops 
were  seated,  as  we  now  see  them,  in  the  Upper  House.  It 
is  argued  that  they  sit  as  barons  [see  Baron],  but  the 
writ  of  summons  runs  to  Ihem  as  bishops  of  such  a  place, 
without  any  reference  to  the  temporal  baronies  held  by  them. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation  they  were  far  from 
being  the  only  ecclesiastical  persons  who  bad  seats  among 
the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  land,  many  abbots  and  prion 
having  been  summoned  also,  till  the  houses  over  which  thn 
presided  were  dissolved,  and  their  office  thus  extinguished. 
Heniy  VIII.  created  at  that  time  six  new  bishoprics,  and 

give  the  bishops  placed  in  them  seats  in  the  same  assembly, 
ut  before  the  nation  had  adjusted  itself  in  its  new  position, 
there  was  a  powerfhl  party  raised  in  the  country,  who  main- 
tained that  a  government  of  the  church  by  bishops  was  not 
accordant  to  the  primitive  practice,  and  who  sought  to  bring 
back  the  administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  to  the  state 
in  which  there  was  an  equality  among  all  ministers,  and 
where  the  authority  was  vested  in  synods  and  assemblies. 
Churches  upon  this  model  had  been  formed  at  Geneva  and 
in  Scotland;  and  when  this  party  became  predominant  in 
the  parliament  of  1642,  a  bill  was  passed  for  removing  the 
bishops  {tarn  their  seats,  to  which  the  king  gave  a  relui^nt 
and  forced  assent.  It  was  soon  followed  by  aij  entire  dis- 
solution of  the  Episcopal  Church.  At  the  Restoration  this 
act  was  repealed,  or  declared  invalidt  and  the  English  bishc^is 
have  ever  since  had  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Tliey  fonu 
the  Lords  Spiritual,  and  constitute  one  of  the  Area  estates 
of  the  realm,  the  Lords  Temporal  and  the  Commons  (the 
tiers  Staf)  being  the  other  two.  Out  of  this  has  arisen  the 
question,  now  laid  at  rest,  whether  a  bill  has  passed  the 
House  in  a  constitutional  manner,  if  it  has  happened  that 
no  Lord  Spiritual  was  present  at  any  of  its  stages.  When 
the  House  becomes  a  court  for  the  trial  of  a  peer  charged 
with  a  capital  offence,  the  bishops  withdraw,  it  being  beld 
unsuitable  to  the  character  of  ministers  of  mercy  and  peace 
to  intermeddle  in  affairs  of  blood. 

For  the  execution  of  many  of  the  duties  belongine  to  tbetr 
high  function  they  have  officers,  as  chancellors*  judjges,  and 
omcialsi  who  hold  courts  in  the  bishop's  name. 

The  election  of  bishops  is  supposed  by  those  who  regard 
the  onler  as  not  distinguished  originally  from  the  common 
wesbyter,  to  have  been  in  the  people  who  constituted  the 
Christian  church  in  the  city  to  wnich  they  were  called; 
afteru  ards,  when  the  number  of  Christians  was  grratlv  in- 
creased, and  there  were  numerous  assistant  presWtera,  ia 
the  presbyters  and  some  of  the  laity  conjointly.  But  ajtei 
a  time  the  presbyters  only  seam  to  fasvejMssesaed  the  righL 
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And  the  Uahop  was  elected  by  theta  assembled  in  chapter. 
The  nomination  of  such  an  impoi-tant  officer  was  however 
an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  lomporal  sovereigns, 
and  they  so  &r  interfered  that  at  length  they  virtually  ob- 
tained the  Domination.  In  England  there  is  still  the  shadow 
of  an  election  by  the  chapters  in  the  cathedrals.  When  a 
bishop  din  the  evontis  certified  to  the  king  bv  the  ehaptev. 
The  king  writes  to  the  dutpter  that  they  mxwed  to  elect  a 
succBHor.  This  letter  is  ouled  the  coff^o'tfirA  The  king, 
nowover,  transmits  to  them  at  the  same  time  the  name  of 
some  person  whom  he  expects  them  to  elect.  If  within  a 
short  time  they  do  not  proceed  to  the  election,  the  king 
may  nominate  by  iiis  own  authority ;  if  they  elect  any  other 
than  the  person  named  in  the  kind's  writ,  they  incur  the 
severe  penalties  of  a  prssmunire,  which  includes  forfeiture 
of  goods,  outlawry,  and  other  evils.  The  bishop  thus  elected 
18  confirmed'  in  his  new  office  under  a  royal  commission, 
when  be  takes  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  supremacy,  canonical 
obedience,  and  against  simony.  He  is  next  installed,  and 
finally  consecrated,  which  is  performed  b^  the  archbishop  or 
some  other  bishop  named  in  a  commission  for  the  purpose, 
a»sisted  by  two  other  bishops.  No  person  can  be  elected  a 
bishop  who  is  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

Most  of  the  bishops  in  England  are  amply  eAdewed. 
Their  churehes,  which  are  eallea  aitA«dra&,  (from  cathedra, 
a  seat  <tf  dicnitpr,)  are  noble  and  splendid  edifices,  the  un- 
impeaehabra  witaesses  remaining  among  us  of  the  wealtht 
the  splendour,  and  the  architectural  skill  of  the  ecclesiastics 
of  England  in  the  middle  ages.  The  cathedral  of  the 
Bishop  of  London  is  the  only  modem  edifice. 

F<ur  other  information  on  this  subiect.  see  Abchbishop 
and  Archdeacon. 

Bishops  in  farlibus. ~-This  is  an  elliptical  phrase,  and  is 
to  be  supphed  with  the  word  Injidelium.  These  are  bishops 
who  have  no  actual  see,  but  who  are  consecrated  as  if 
they  bad,  un-.Vr  the  fiction  that  they  are  bishops  in  succes- 
sion to  those  who  were  the  actual  bishops  in  cities  where 
Christianity  is  extinct.  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  present  many  of  these  extinct 
sees,  some  ^  them  the  roost  antient  and  most  interesting 
in  tite  history  of  Christianity.  When  a  Christisn  mission- 
ary is  to  be  sent  fbrth  in  the  character  of  a  bishc^  into  a 
country  imperibctly  Christianized,  and  where  the  craverts 
•re  not  brought  into  any  regular  church  order,  the  pope  does 
not  consecrate  the  missions^  as  the  bishop  of  that  country 
in  which  his  services  are  required,  but  as  the  bishop  of  one  of 
the  extinct  som.  who  is  supposed  to  have  lei^  his  diocese 
and  to  be  travelling  in  those  parts.  So,  when  England  had 
broken  off  from  the  Catholic  Church,  and  yet  continued  its 
own  unbroken  series  of  bishops  in  the  recognized  English 
sees,  it  was,  for  Catholic  ecclesiastical  affairs,  divided  into 
districts,  over  each  of  which  a  bishop  has  been  placed,  who 
is  a  bishop  in  partibus.  Thus,  Dr.  Baines,  the  actual 
bishop  of  the  western  district,  is  the  bishop  of  Siga,  an  ex- 
tinct African  see.  When,  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  L, 
Dr.  Richard  Smith  was  sent  by  the  pqw  into  En^and  in 
the  character  of  Inshw,  he  came  as  biuum  of  Chalcedon. 

Hie  English  church  has  not  adopted  this  plan ;  but  the 
nisfaops  who  have  been  sent  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  Quebec,  and 
10  the  East  and  West  Indies,  have  been  named  from  the 
countries  placed  under  their  spiritual  superintendency,  or 
from  the  city  which  contains  tLeir  residence  and  the  cathe- 
dral church. 

Suffragan  bishops. — ^In  England,  every  bishop  is,  in  cer- 
tain views  of  his  character  and  position,  regarded  as  a 
suffragan  of  the  archbishop  in  whose  province  he  is.  But 
the  suffragan  bishop  is  rather  to  be  understood  as  a  bishop 
inpartibtts,  who  was  admitted  by  the  English  bishops 
before  the  Reformation  to  assist  them  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  their  office.  When  a  bishop  filled  some  high 
office  of  state,  the  assistance  of  a  suffragan  was  almost  es- 
sential, and  was  probably  usually  conceded  by  the  pope,  to 
whom  such  matters  belonged,  when  asked  fiir.  A  cata- 
ogue  of  persons  who  have  been  suffiragan  bishops  in  Eng- 
land was  made  by  Wharton,  a  great  ecdesiastical  anti- 
quary, and  is  {Hinted  in  an  ap^ndix  to  a  IMsaertation  on 
bishops  in  partibiis,  published  m  1784  by  another  distin- 
guished church-anticius^,  Dr.  Samuel  Pegge. 

At  the  Reformation  provision  was  made  for  a  body  of 
suffragans.  The  act  26  Henry  VIII.  c.  14.  is  expressly  on 
this  subject.  It  authorises  each  archbishop  and  bishop  to 
i^amc  a  suffragan,  which  is  to  he  done  in  this  manner-  he 
is  to  present  the  names  of  two  clerks  to  the  king  one  of 


whom  the  king  is  to  select  He  was  no  longer  to  be  named 
from  some  extinct  see,  but  from  some  town  withm  the 
realm.  Six  and  twenty  places  are  named  as  the  seau 
(nominally;  of  the  suffragan  bishops.  They  were  thess 
which  folbw . 

Tbetford,        Shaftesbury,     Bristol,  Cambridge 
Ipswich,         Molton,  PenriUi,  P6reUi, 

Colchester,      Harltxuough,  Bridgewater,  Berwick, 
Dover,  Bedford,         Nottingham,  St.  Germains 

Guilford,        I>ice8ter,        Grantham,       and  the 
Southampton,  Gloucester,      Hull,  Isle  of  Wight 

Taunton.        Shrewsbury,  Huntingdon, 

This  was  before  the  establishment  of  the  six  new  bishop- 
rics. 

Very  few  persons  were  nominated  suffiragan  bishops  under 
this  act.  One,  whose  name  was  Robert  Pursglove,  who  bod 
been  an  abbot,  and  who  was  a  friend  to  ^ucation,  was 
suffragan  bishop  of  Hull.  He  died  in  1579.  and  lies  in 
terrcd  in  the  church  of  Tidoswell  in  Derbyshire,  under  a 
sumptuous  tomb,  on  which  is  bis  effi^  in  the  episcopal  cos- 
tume with  a  long  rhyming  inscription  presenting  an  ac- 
count, curious  as  betn^  contemporary,  of  the  places  at  which 
he  received  his  education,  and  me  ecclesiastical  offices  which 
in  succession  he  filled. 

Boy-bishop.— In  the  cathedral  and  other  greater  ehuFches* 
it  was  usual  on  St.  Nicholas-day  to  elect  a  child,  usually 
one  of  the  children  of  the  choir,  bishop,  and  to  invest  him 
with  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  the  episcopal  office ; 
and  he  continued  from  that  day  (Dec.  6).  to  the  feast  of  the 
Holy  Innocents  (Dec.  28),  to  practise  a  kind  of  mimicry  of 
the  ceremonies  in  which  the  bishop  usually  officiated,  more 
for  the  amusement  than  to  the  edification  of  the  people. 
The  custom,  strange  as  it  was,  existed  in  the  churches  on 
the  continent  as  well  as  in  England.  It  may  be  traced  to 
a  remoto  period.  It  was  countenanced  by  the  great  eccle- 
siastics themselres,  and  in  their  foundation  they  sometimes 
even  made  provision  for  these  ceremonies.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  archbishop  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry 

VII.  ,  when  he  founded  his  college  at  Rothernam.  LitUe 
can  be  said  in  &vour  of  such  exhibitions,  but  that  they 
served  to  abato  the  dreariness  of  mid-winter.  Much  may  be 
found  collected  on  this  subject  in  Ellis's  edition  of  Brand's 
PopHkar  Antiquiiitt,  voL  i.  pp.  328-336.  The  custom 
was  finally  suppressed  by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII 
in  1542. 

BISHOPRIC  is  a  term  equivalent  \q  diocese  or  see,  de- 
noting the  whole  district  through  which  the  bishop's  su- 
perintendency extends.  The  final  syllable  is  tlu  Anglo- 
Saxon  ]uc«,  region,  which  entered  in  like  manner  into  th* 
composition  of  one  or  two  other  words. 

In  England  there  are  two  archbishomics,  and  twenty 
bishoprics :  in  Wales,  four  bishoprics ;  the  Isle  of  Man  forms 
also  a  bishopric,  but  the  bishop  has  no  seat  in  the  EngUsu 
parliament. 

The  basis  of  the  present  diocesan  distribution  of  England 
was  laid  in  the  times  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  At  the 
Conquest  there  were  two  archbishoprics  and  tUrtoen  bt* 
shopries,  vii.  * 

Canterbury,  Rodhestw,  Herefbrd, 

York,  Salisbury,  Coventry  and  UehOeldi 

London,        Bath  ana  Wells,  lineoln, 

Winchester,   Exeter,  Norwich, 

Chichester,     Worcester,  Durham. 

The  first  innovation  on  this  arrangement  was  made  by 
King  Henry  I.,  who,  to  gratify  the  abbot  of  the  antient 
Saxon  foundation  at  Ely,  and  to  free  him  from  the  super- 
intradence  of  the  bishop  of  Lincoln^  in  whose  diocese  he 
was,  erected  Ely  into  a  bishopric,  the  church  of  the  mo- 
nastery being  made  the  cathedral.  He  assigned  to  it  as  its 
diocese  the  county  of  Cambridge  and  some  portion  of  Nor- 
folk, perhaps  as  much  as  had  formerly  been  comprehended 
within  Menaa,  tot  we  have  no  better  guide  to  the  exact 
limits  of  the  antient  Saxon  kingdoms  than  th'e  limitations 
of  the  antient  dioceses.  Thu  was  effected  in  1 1 09. 

The  second  was  in  1133,  near  the  end  of  tiie  reign  o( 
Henry  I.,  when  the  see  of  Carlisle  was  founded.  The  dio- 
oese  consiste  of  pcntions  of  the  cotmttes  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  perhaps  not  before  comprehended  within 
any  English  diocese. 

No  other  change  took  place  till  1541.  when  King  Henry 

VIII.  erected  six  new  bishoprics,  facilities  for  doing  so 
W  illi;  iitlbrdefl  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establlSti- 
menis,  which  placed  »tQ^|^^|jfl^^  4«PfWail>J«He  and 
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•plendid  ehurches,  and  great  eatates,  out  of  which  to  make 
a  provision  for  the  support  of  the  bishops.  These  were. 
1.  Oxford,  having  for  its  diocese  the  county  of  Oxford, 
which  had  previously  been  included  within  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln ;  2.  Peterborough :  this  diocese  was  also  taken  out 
of  that  of  lincoln.  and  comprises  the  county  of  Northamp- 
ton and  the  greater  portion  of  Rutland,  3.  Gloucester, 
having  ibr  its  diocese  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  had 
been  previously  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  4.  Bristol, 
to  which  the  city  of  Bristol,  and  the  whole  county  of  Dorset 
heretofore  belonging  to  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  were  as- 
signed. 5.  Chester ;  to  this  a  very  large  traet  was  autgned, 
namely,  the  county  of  Chettar,  heratofine  part  at  the  diooeie 
of  Licb^eld  and  CovmtH,  and  the  whne  county  of  Lan- 
caster, part  of  CnmberluKl,  and  the  archdeaoomy  of  Rich- 
mond, all  of  which  were  before  in  the  diocese  of  York ;  and 
6.  Westminster,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  before  had 
belonged  to  tlu  diocese  of  London,  being  assigned  to  it  as 
its  diocese.  This  last  bishopric  however  soon  fell.  In 
about  nine  years,  Tbirlby,  the  first  and  only  bishop,  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Norwich,  and  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex was  restored  to  the  diocese  of  London. 

Since  the  year  1541,  no  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
diooeaal  distribution  of  England.   There  was  at  first  no 

Eroportion  among  the  dioceses ;  somot  as  those  of  York  and 
incoln,  being  of  vast  extent,  and  others,  as  Hereford,  Ro- 
chester and  Canterbury,  small.  The  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  population  of  difikrent  parts  of  England 
has  hoghtened  the  irr^:ularity  in  respect  of  the  burthen  of 
these  sees.  The  revenues  are  not  in  any  degree  proportionate 
to  the  extent  or  population  in  the  cuocese,  as  they  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  lands  settled  upon  the  aees,  often  in 
times  long  before  the  Conquest,  the  revenues  from  which 
vary  greatly,  according  as  the  lands  have  lain  in  places 
toward  which  the  tide  of  population  has  been  directed,  or 
the  contrary. 

No  change  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  Wales  into  four  bishoprics ;  those  of  Bangor  and 
St.  Asaph  in  North  Wales,  and  of  St  David's  and  Llandaff 
in  South  Wales. 

From  the  Report  of  the  CommUtioners  txppointed  by  hit 
Majesty  to  inquire  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Revenues  qf 
England  and  WaUs,  published  in  1833,  we  abstract  thf  fol- 
lowing return  of  the  revenues  of  the  English  sees.  The 
bishoprics  &re  arranged  under  the  arehbishopics  to  which 
they  respeettvely  heUmg.  For  the  number  of  benefices, 
population,  &c,  of  eaeh  see,  see  Bbheficb. 


Net  Income. 

Het  Inaome. 

Cahtbrburt 

£19,182 

Lincoln 

.  £4,542 

London 

.  13.929 

Llandsff  . 

924 

Winchester 

U.lftI 

Norwich 

5,395 

St.  Asaph  . 

.  6,301 

Oxford  . 

2,648 

Bangor 

4,464 

Peterborough 

3,103 

Bath  and  Wells 

5,946 

Rochester 

1,459 

Bristol 

2,351 

Salisbury  . 

.  3,939 

Chichester  . 

.  4,229 

Worcester  , 

6,569 

St.  David's 

1,897 

Ely  . 

.  11,105 

York 

.  12,629 

Exeter 

2,713 

Durham  . 

19,066 

Gloucester  . 

2,282 

Carlisle 

.  2,213 

Hereford  . 

2,516 

Chester  . 

3,261 

Lichfield  and  Coventry  3,923 

Sodor  and  Man 

2,555 

The  bishops  of  London,  Durham,  and  Winchester,  rank 
next  to  the  archbishops :  the  others  rank  according  to  pri- 
ority of  consecration. 

While  the  church  of  Scotland  was  episcopal  in  its  consti- 
tution it  had  two  archbishoprics,  St.  Andrew's  and  Glas- 
gow, and  eleven  bishopries,  to  which,  as  late  as  1633,  a 
twelfth  was  added,  the  bishoprie  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
other  thhteen  sees  there  is  a  Icmg  and  pretty  complete  cata- 
togue  of  Inshops,  running  up  to  the  ninth,  tenth,  etevenUi, 
or  twelfth  centories.  oeren  antient  hishcquics  were 
those  of 

Aberdeen,      Cuthness.      Galloway,  Ross, 

Argyle,  Dumhlane.  Moray, 

Brechin,        Dnnkeld*  Orkney, 
and  the  Isles,  or  Sodor,  a  see  which  was  formerly  within 
the  superintendency  of  the  bishop  of  Man. 

At  the  Revolution,  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Scotland 
was  acknowledged  as  the  naUonal  church  :  but  there  is  still 
an  episcopsl  church  in  Scotland,  the  members  of  which  are 
there  in  the  character  of  dissenters. 


Before  the  late  changes  In  the  Irish  estaUishment,  thae 
were  four  archbishoprics  and  eighteen  bishoprics.  Many 
of  the  latter  had  been  formed  by  the  union  of  sees,  which 
had  been  efiected  at  different  epochs.'  At  the  time  of  the 
late  act,  by  which  many  were  to  be  extinguished  on  tht.- 
death  of  the  existing  bishop,  there  were  in  the  province  of 

Armagh — Meath  and  Clonmacnoise,  Clogber,  Down  and 
Connor,  Kilmore.  Dromore,  Raphoe,  and  Derry. 

Dublin — Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Ferns  and  Leiehlin. 

Cashel — Limerick.  Cork  and  Ross,  Waterford  and  lis- 
more,  Cloyne.  and  Killaloe  and  KUfenora. 

TWom— Elphin,  Cbnfort  and  Kilmacduagh,  and  Killaia 
and  Achonn.   

Of  these,  trf  the  act  of  3  and  4  WUI-IT.  e.  37,  the  enhi- 
episcopal  diocese  ofTnam  was  to  be  anited  to  lliat  of  Ar- 
magh, and  that  of  Cashel  to  Dublin;  but  the  two  suppressed 
archbishoprics  are  in  future  to  be  bishoprics.  The  diocese 
of  Dromore  is  to  be  united  to  that  of  Down  and  Connor ; 
that  of  Raphoe  to  Derrj' ;  Clogher  to  Armagh  -  Elphin  to 
Kilmore;  Killala  and  Achohry  to  Tuam  and  Aida^h; 
Clonfert  and  Kilmacduagh  to  Killaloe  and  Kilfenora ;  Kil- 
dare to  Dublin  and  Glandelagh;  Leighlin  and  Fems  to 
Ossory ;  Waterford  and  Lismore  to  Cashel  and  Kmlv ;  Cork 
and  Ross  to  Cloyne.  The  diocese  of  Meath  and  Clanmac- 
noLSe,  and  that  of  Limerick,  remain  unaltered.  The  arch- 
bishoprics are  reduced  to  two,  and  the  bishoprics  to  ten. 

One  archbishop  and  three  hisbops  represent  the  Irish 
Church  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  are  changed  emy 
session  acccoding  to  a  system  of  rotation  by  which  all  sit  in 
turn. 

The  bishopric  of  Man  is  traced  to  Germanne,  one  of  the 
companions  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  fifth  century;  but  there 
are  many  breaches  in  the  series  of  bishops  from  that  tune 
to  the  present  Sodor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Danish 
term  for  the  western  Isles  of  Scotland,  was  under  the  same 
bishop  till  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  when  the  Isle  of  Man 
having  fallen  under  the  English  sovereignty,  the  Islands 
withdraw  themselves,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their  own.  The 
nomination  of  the  bishop  was  in  the  house  of  Stanley,  earl 
of  Derby,  troni  whom  it  passed  by  an  heiress  to  the  Mur- 
rays,  dukes  of  Athol.  This  bishopric  was  declared  by  an 
act  of  33  Henrv  VIII.  to  be  in  the  province  ofYork. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  part  of  the  dioc^  of  Winchester 
and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  with  tho  small 
islands  adjacent,  are  in  the  diocese  of  Limdon. 

In  the  colonies,  where  there  are  churches  dependent  on 
the  EngUsh  episcopal  church,  bishops  have  been  conse- 
crated and  appointed  to  the  several  places  following :  namdy, 
Nova-Scotia,  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Calcutta. 

The  pope  is  the  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  of  Rome, 
and  claims  to  be  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  of  whom  it  is 
alleged  that  he  was  the  first  bishop  of  that  church,  and 
that  to  him  there  was  a  peculiar  authority  assigned,  not 
only  over  all  the  inferior  pastors  or  ministers  of  the  church, 
but  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  indicated  to  him  by  the 
delivery  of  the  keys.  The  whole  of  this,  the  foundation  of 
that  superiority  which  the  bishop  of  Rome  has  claimed  orer 
all  other  bishops,  has  furnished  matter  of  endless  contro- 
versy; and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  sufficient 
historieal  authority  for  the  allegation  that  St  Peter  did  act  for 
any  permanency  as  the  bishop  of  that  church,  or  for  the  six 
or  seven  persons  named  as  successively  bishops  of  that  churdi 
ailer  him.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  superiority  en- 
joyed by  that  bishop  at  a  very  early  period  over  other  bishops 
(which  was  not  universally  acknowledged,  and  strenuously 
opposed  by  our  own  Welsh  bishops)  resulted  from  his  po- 
sition in  the  chief  city  of  the  world,  and  the  (^portunities 
which  he  enjoyed  of  constant  access  to  those  in  wiMm  the 
chief  temporal  authority  was  vested. 

Both  the  eastern  and  western  churches  were  framed  in 
an  episcopal  form  and  order.  The  sees  were  very  numerous 
far  too  many  to  be  introduced  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  must  confine  ourselves. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  borough  and  maiket-town. 
with  a  separate  jurisdiction,  but  locally  situated  in  the 
hundred  of  Purslow,  county  of  Salop;  144  miles  N.  W.  by 
W.  from  London,  and  19  miles  S^.  from  Shrewsbury. 
The  local  limits  of  the  borough  are  extensive,  comprising 
a  circuit  of  about  fifteen  miles,  and  being  fmm  three  to  ^Mir 
miles  in  width  in  all  directions.  It  stands  on  the  clecMvi^ 
of  a  hill  near  a  stream  of  the  river  Clun,  and  is  irregularly 
built.  The  mass  of  the  houses  have  rather  a  mean  ap- 
pearance being  of  unhewn  Btoa%^th  tfaatohed  rasfe; 
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bat  there  are  leveral  very  good  bouses  in  detached  situ- 
atioiis.  The  place  derives  its  name  from  a  castle  belonging 
to  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  which  formerly  stood  here, 
and  was  generally  their  country  residence.  -  It  has  long 
been  demolished,  but  its  site  may  sttll  be  traced,  and  part 
of  it,  probably  of  the  keep,  now  ferms  the  bowling-green 
of  an  inn.  The  town  is  an  old  corporation,  and  received  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to 
parliament,  whkh  it  continued  to  do  antn  it  was  diifran- 
e'nised  1^  flie  RefiHm  BilL  Hie  town  has  had  tiiree  diaiv 
ten,  the  first  from  Qneoi  £linbeth,  the  second  from  James 
I.,  and  the  last  tnm  James  II.  These  charters  vest  the 
local  government  in  a  bailiff,  a  recorder,  and  fifteen  capital 
burgesses.  The  btHvugh  magistrates  hold  a  (Quarter  session, 
Uie  business  of  which  is  very  trilling ;  the  bailiff  is  also  em- 
powered toehold  petty  sessions  whenever  occasions  require: 
and  there  is  also  a  eivil  court  of  record,  which  has  c(^i- 
zance  of  all  suits  whwe  the  sura  in  dispute  does  not  exceed 
iOl.  The  town-hall,  a  plain  brick  building,  erected  in  1 750, 
includes  a  prison  for  criminals,  and  another  for  debtors. 
The  market-houw  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  stone.  The 
market  is  held  on  Friday,  and  the  fairs  on  February  13tb, 
Friday  before  Good  Friday.  Friday  after  the  1st  of  Hay, 
July  Sth,  September  9th,  November  13th.  All  these  are 
aattle-fairs  except  that  in  May.  whieh  is  the  {Measure  &ir, 
and  that  in  July,  which  is  a  wool-fkir.  The  market  and 
the  &irs  are  much  resorted  to  by  the  Welsh,  which  ig 
a  great  benefit  lo  the  place.  The  parish  contained  388 
houses  in  1831,  and  the  population  was  then  2007,  of  whom 
tl24  were  females.  The  population  of  the  borough  alone 
was  1 729.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
is  a  fine  old  structure,  with  a  st^uare  embattled  tower,  sur 
mounted  by  pinnacles.  It  is  chiefiy  in  the  Norman  style ; 
but  having  been  burnt  in  the  pariiamentary  war.  it  was 
afterwards  restored  without  sufficient  attention  being  paid 
to  the  original  character  of  the  architecture.  It  has  aooom- 
modation  for  1 000  persons.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Hereford,  with  an  annual  net  inoome  of  3S0L 

The  free  §ehool  at  Bishop's  Cutle  was  founded  by  Mn. 
Mary  Morris,  in  grataftil  reniembrance  of  her  first  husband, 
John  Wright,  Esq.  By  her  will,  dated  in  1785,  she 
directed  that  lOOM.  should  be  paid  to  the  bishop,  the  interest 
of  which  was  to  he  applied  to  the  education  of  fifty  ohiMren, 
naif  of  them  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic ;  and  the  othor  half  girts,  to  be  instructed  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  plain  sewing.  She  also  gave  200/.  for 
the  building  of  a  school.  The  bishop  is  visitor  and  trustee 
of  the  school,  the  property  of  whioh  now  consists  of  1598/. 
\3»,  three  per  cent  consols.  The  interest  amounts  to 
47/.  I9«.  2a.,  of  which  47/.  is  paid  to  the  tichoolmaster. 
lliere  are  about  thirty  girls  instnudad  free  on  this  founda- 
tioD ;  the  schoolmaster's  wife  instruets  them  in  needlework 
at  tlie  aohodhonie,  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  master 
teadw  tham  mading,  writing,  and  aceounis  with  tba  boys 
at  the  market  faonae  id  the  mnuing.  Iliere  are  fifty  boys 
in  the  sduwl,  of  whom  twenty-five  are  taught  firee  on  the 
foundation ;  tiie  rest  are  pay  seholaTS,  with  uw  exception  of 
ten,  who  are  tanght  by  an  annual  donation  of  21/.  from 
Lord  Powis's  family  and  the  members  for  the  town,  Ilie 
maator  takes  all  children  who  apply,  and  places  such  as  he 
thinks  proper  on  the  Ust  of  free  scholars.  There  is  no  other 
National  or  Stmday  school  in  connexion  with  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  but  the  several  dissenting  congregations 
have  schools  in  connexion  with  their  chapels. 

(Camden's  BriUmnia ;  Magna  Britannia ;  Becattiet  </ 
England  and  Walet;  Ticmty-fourth  Report  on  Cha- 
ritie*  ;  RMort*  on  Mvnidpal  (ArjmraHont.) 

BISHOTPS  STORTFORD,  a  pariah  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  at  Braughin,  oounty  of  Hertford,  twelve 
miles  E.N.E.  from  Hertford,  and  twenty-six  milea  N.N.E. 
from  London.  The  place  derives  its  name  of  StortfiMrd  from 
its  situation  upon  the  river  Stort,  and  the  prefix,  from  its 
having  been,  even  from  Saxon  times,  the  property  of  the 
bishops  of  London.  Domesday  Book  records  that  the  Con- 
queror gave  the  town  and  castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice, 
bi^op  of  London ;  if  so,  as  Salmon  remarks,  he  gave 
no  more  than  he  bad  previously  taken,  for  the  same 
4iocument  mentions  th^  William,  the  last  bishop  but  one 
"before  Maurice,  had  purchased  this  manor  of  the  lady 
lEddeva.  The  same  authority  states  that  the  property  was 
then  worth  eight  pounds  per  annum,  but  had  been  worth 
ton  in  the  time  of  the  Ctmfossor.  The  small  castle,  which 
atood  en  en  aitilleial  hoi,  ii  wid  by.Chauno^  to  have  been 
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hnilt  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  protect  the  trade  of 
town,  and  to  keep  it  in  subjection  at  the  same  ti&o. 
Salmon,  however,  thinks  that  it  existed  before  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  merely  strengthened  and  repaired  by  this 
king.  It  was  called  Waytemore  Castle,  and  stood  in  a 
piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort.  It  would  seem  that 
the  site  had  at  a  previous  period  been  occupied  by  a  Roman 
camp,  aa  some  Roman  coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  been 
found  in  the  caatle  gardens.  It  q)paars  to  nave  been  re- 
ntrded  as  a  fortress  of  some  eonsequenoe  In  the  time  of 
King  Stephen,  and  the  empress  Maud  endeavoured,  biit 
without  effect,  to  prevail  uiran  the  bishop  to  exchange  it 
with  her  for  other  lands.  King  John  caused  the  castfo  to 
be  demolished  in  revenge  for  the  active  part  which  Bishop 
William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in  bis  difierence 
with  the  pope,  this  prelate  being  one  of  the  three  who 
placed  an  interdict  u|ion  the  kingdom.  When  the  pope 
triumphed  over  the  king,  the  latter  found  it  necessary  to 
give  the  bishop  bis  own  manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  to 
atone  for  the  demolition  of  this  castle.  *  The  castle  hill,' 
says  Salmon,  '  stands  yet  for  a  monument  of  King  John's 
power  and  revenge ;  and  the  bishop's  lands  remain  a  monu 
ment  of  the  pope's  entire  victory  over  him.'  It  seems  that 
some  of  the  outbuildings  and  ouier  parts  of  the  esistle  were 
standing  in  the  seventeenth  eentun,  and  in^ed  some  very 
small  remains  are  still  existing.  The  bishops  eontinned  to 
appoint  a  custot,  or  keeper,  of  the  *  Castle  and  Gacrf'  of 
Stortford  till  the  time  of  James  I.  The  last  who  made  use 
of  the  prison  was  Bishop  Bonner,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary, 
who  kept  convicted  Protestants  in  its  deep  and  dark  dungeon. 
Quit-rents  for  castle  guard  are  still  paid  to  the  see  of  Lon 
don  from  several  manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's  Stortford. 

We  are  disposed  to  concur  with  Salmon  in  consider- 
ing that  the  town  more  probably  arose  from  the  castle, 
than  the  castle  from  the  town,  as  Chauncey  supposes. 
Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  cas^  seems  to  have 
formed  an  inducement  fbrpeo^  to  settle  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, as  it  offered  a  plaoa  m  salbty  to  whieh  they  could 
retire  with  their  moveables  in  time  of  danger.  It  must 
have  became  a  place  of  some  consequence  at  the  time  that 
King  John  demolished  the  castle,  for  that  king,  in  order 
to  make  it  independent  of  the  bishop,  ejected  the  town 
into  a  borough,  with  power  to  the  commonalty  to  elect  their 
own  offleers  for  the  local  government,  and  to  return  two 
members  to  parliament.  This  new  constitution  held  until 
the  14th  of  Edward  III.,  when  the  bishop  wafi  restored  to 
his  usual  privileges  in  the  place,  as  he  had  before  been  to 
his  lands,  and  the  town  was  thenceforward  relieved  from 
the  necessity  of  making  returns  to  parliament.  The  town 
is  now  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates, 
who  hold  a  petty  aesaum  here  once  a  fortnight. 

Bishop's  Storabrd  is  built  ohie^  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Stort.  where  it  emends  np  the  alope  of  a  hill  from  the 
river.  It  oonsista  of  four  {mnctpal  atreeti,  or  properly  two 
lines  ofttreet,  in  the  form  of  a  ansa.  There  are  some  good 
inns,  and  many  houses  of  the  bettor  class.  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St,  Michael,  stands  upon  elevated  ground,  *  as,* 
says  Salmon, '  those  dedicated  to  that  Saint  generally  do,*  and 
consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles,  with  a  fine  lofty  tower 
at  the  west  end,  Chauncepr  was  inclined  to  think  it  must 
be  a  church  of  Saxon  erection,  because  the  figures  of  King 
Athelstan  and  Edward  the  Confessor  were  in  the  windows 
about  thirty  years  before  his  time ;  but  later  inquirers  ac- 
quiesce in  the  determination  of  Salmon,  who  says  the 
painted  glass  ihay  have  been  token  from  some  earlier 
structure,  but  that  the  church  itself  has  no  appearance  of 
being  older  than  the  time  at  Henry  VI.  The  church  was 
rartly  rebuilt  in  1820,  and  now  aecommodatei  2000  persons. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diooeae  of  London  in  the 
^ft  of  the  precentor  M  St.  Paul's,  uid  has  an  annual  net 
moomeof  419'. 

A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  prosperity  of  Bishop  s 
Stortford  in  the  last  century,  by  means  of  a  canal  which 
was  (wmpleted  in  1769.  The  surrounding  dishrict  being 
fertile  in  corn,  the  trade  of  the  place  is  chiefly  in  malt  ana 
other  grain,  considerable  quantities  of  which  are  sent  by  the 
river  or  by  the  canal,  the  banks  of  which  are  furnished  with 
convenient  wharfs  and  quays.  This  trade,  with  a  silk  mill 
which  has  been  established  here,  affords  the  principal  employ- 
ment  to  those  who  ace  not  immediately  engaged  in  suppling 
the  wante  of  the  other  inhabitants.  The  market  is  nehi  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  three  annuid  foirs,  respeotively 
held  on  HolyThunday,  Thinaday  aft«;|^Tt^|^^|^J^^, 
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ind  til*  lOtli  of  Ootober.  A  verj  iupnior  nwrket-lMaw 

wu  erected  in  1838  by  means  of  ninda  raised  in  tbaref  of 
100/.  each.  It  stmnda  at  the  prant  where  the  two  nineipal 
lines  of  street  inteneot  each  oUier.  Its  0nnt  is  in  the  lonio 
style,  and  it  has  a  seinieireular  area  with  a  oolonnade  aup- 
IKHtedfby  inm  ptllan.  Besidea  the  parts  appropriated  to  tM 
oommon  traffic  tbete  is  a  large  hall  used  as  a  oom-exohanga, 
over  which  is  an  assamUy-room,  a  ooffee-room,  and  a  cham- 
bar  br  the  magistrates.  The  paTiih,whiohaomprehenda  3080 
anea,  contained  803  bouses  in  1831.  vhm  the  popnlaticMi 
was  3958*  (tf  whom  3068  weie  females. 

Tlw  town  containa  a  public  library  and  several  booK  so- 
cieties. There  is  a  National  School,  Buppwted  by  vohintary 
oontributionst  in  which  200  boys  and  1 00  girls  raoeiTs  in- 
struction, lliere  was  formerly  a  free  grammar'School  in 
the  place,  the  history  of  which  is  very  obscure.  Ghauooey 
mentions  that  in  1579  a  Mrs.  Margaret  Deane,  of  Iiondoni 
left  iL  par  annum  in  fee  towards  the  erection  of  a  firee 
school.  He  says  nothing  more  about  this  establishment 
mtU,  further  on  in  his  hst  of  benebetnrs  to  the  towui  he 
laya, '  Among  thaaa  bone&cton  I  may  well  mention  my 
hoiwurad  master  Mr.  TliomaM  Leigh,  who  raised  a  fur 
library  fw  dw  use  of  the  school  in  the  town»  from  whaDoa 
I  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge :  it  was  an  ex- 
cellent nursery  that  supplied  both  universities  with  great 
numbers  of  ^ntlamen  who  proved  eminent  in  divinity^ 
law,  and  phystok,  and  some  in  matters  of  state.  He  oUiged 
divers  of  tluse  gentlemen  to  present  books  to  the  sohool  st 
dwir  departure,  wherein  their  names  are  recorded  and  remain 
to  posterity.'  Sir  Henry  Chaunoey  wrote  in  1 700,  and  was 
then  advanced  in  years.  Salmon,  who  wrote  twenty-eight 
years  latar,  states  that  when  Pr.  Tooke  became  master 
the  school,  about  twenty  years  previously,  '  its  reputation 
was  then  in  ruins but  he  bestirred  himself  to  restore  its 
effidenejr,  and.  suceeeded.  Ha  got  the  gentry  of  Hertfiwd- 
shin  and  Bssax,  and  those  who  had  been  eduoatad  at  the 
ichod,  to  contribute  thair  pecuniary  aid.  A  new  school- 
hoose  was  erected  in  the  High  Street ;  it  was  a  square 
structure  supported  upw  arches,  and  eontained  three  rooms, 
that  in  front  was  the  grammar-schooi,  and  as  large  as  both 
the  others,  of  which  one  was  the  library  and  the  other  a 
writing-schooL  The  market-place  and  shops  were  under 
the  a^es.  '  I>r.  Tooke,*  says  Salmon,  *  raised  it  to  a  great 
degree  oi  fame,  as  the  living  numbers  of  gentlenien  sent  by 
him  to  bis  own  and  other  coU^^  attest,  and  considerably  in- 
creased the  trade  of  the  town  by  such  abeneBcial  eoiicourse.* 
The  following  is  the  amount  of  the  informaticm  which  Car- 
lisle ^ves  concerning  the  fate  <tf  this  establishment.  '  The 
g^amnar-K-hool  of  Bishop's  Stertford  no  longer  existe .  the 
wh^  establishment,  together  with  the  sahool-honse,  is  in 
mins.  The  libra^,  which  is  eraridered  a  soame  and  valuable 
eotlectiou  of  books,  is  dmositBd  at  the  vioarase,  but  they 
also  are  goins  to  deoay.'  (Chaunoey's  Histories  AntiquitM 
of  Jfer^ortSkira !  Salmon's  History  qf  Hertfordshire; 
Gough's  Camden  M  BritaHtna-;  Carlisle's  Bntkoffod  Gram- 
mar  Sdiooh;  Beauties  q/"  Kngland  and  Walet,  &o.) 

BISHOP'S  WALTHAM.  a  parish  and  market-town  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  hundred  of  the  same  name,  which  lies 
in  the  Fortsdown  division  of  the  county  of  SouUuunptasf 
nxty-two  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  London,  and  ten  miles 
E.N.E.  from  Southampton.    It  has  inmemorially  been  the 

Jroperty  of  the  see  of  WiodMster,  whence  tha  affix '  Bishop's.* 
tomesday  describes  it  anumg  the  lands  of  the  see  in 
Hampshire,  and  says  that  it  vras  held  in  demesne,  and  bad 
alw«y&  belonged  to  the  bishopric^  It  vras  then,  as  formerly, 
assessed  at  twenty  hides,  but  thwe  were  actually  thirty.  It 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  worth  31/.,  woe  afterwarde 
worth  lOJL  lOs.,  but  was  then  worth  S(M.  There  were  seventy 
villagers  and  fifteen  yeomen,  employiiw  twenty-six  [doasfas  ] 
there  were  seven  servants ;  «id  lUdulphus,  a  priest,  held 
two  churches  belonging  to  the  manor,  with  tw*o  hides  and  a 
half.  There  were  three  mills  wliich  paid  17c.  6<2.  Leland 
roeaks  of  Bishop's  Waltham  as  'a  praty  townlet.  Here 
the  bishop  of  Winchester  hath  a  rigttt  ample  and  goodly 
ntsnor-place,  motid  about,  and  a  pra^  brooke  running  hard 
by  it.  The  manor-place  hath  been  of  many  bishops'  build> 
ing ;  most  pert  of  the  threo  parts  of  the  lease  court  was 
buldid  fit  hridc  and  timbre  by  ^shop  Longten;  theresidew 
of  die  inner  part  is  all  of  stone.'  IIib  brook  mentifHied  is 
the  small  river  Hamble,  tiie  source  ei  which  is  about  a  mile 
fiQm  the  village,  and  passes  through  a  piece  of  water  which 
is  described  as  havuu  been  a  and  bcaotifbl  lake,  half 
a  mile  lang  and  a  furuwg  broad ;  bat  it  n  now  dipri>ed  of 


this  character  Inr  the  growth  of  rushes  and  tbe  eneroseh, 
roents  of  thesetL  The  bishops  castle, menticmed by  Ldand^ 
waa  originally  built  by  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  o( 
King  Stephen ;  but  much  of^  the  grandeur  which  it  ulti- 
mately attained  is  attributed  to  tlM  architectural  taste  of 
'William  de  Wykeham.  whose  favourite  reaidenoe  it  wai, 
and  who  there  terminated  his  aetive  life  at  the  age  of 
eighty.  The  great  hall  in  the  secwid  or  inner  oourt  was  65 
feet  in  length,  27  in  breadtlu  and  89  high,  and  was  lighted 
by  ftve  large  windows  of  magnificentproportions.  Theeastle 
was  demoUshed  during  tii«  civil  wars  by  the  parliamentary 
army  under  Waller ;  and  the  ruins,  which  consist  of  the 
remains  of  the  hall  and  of  a  square  tower,  are  now  mantled 
with  ivy.  The  park  in  which  it  stood  has  since  been  con- 
verted into  farms.  The  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  castle.  It.  has  however  a  trade  of 
some  activity  in  leather,  of  which  U  sends  lai^  quantitiea  to 
Guernsey,  Loodcm*  and  the  neighbouring  fhira ;  there  is 
also  some  business  in  malting.  Its  market  is  held  on 
Friday ;  and  there  are  fkirs  en  the  sacond  Friday  in  Ifa^, 
July  30th,  and  the  flzst  Friday  alter  Old  Mtchaelmaa-day. 
The  parish  contained  438  houses  in  1831,  when  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  2181  persons,  of  whom  1115  were 
females.  The  idiurcb,  whioh  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
accommodates  1 100  persons.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  wUh 
a  net  income  of  91m.  per  annum,  in  the  diocese  of  Win- 
chester, the  bishop  being  patron.  Thete  is  an  endowed 
charity  school  in  the  town  founded  by  Bishop  Morley.  who 
endowed  it  with  an  annuity  of  ;  this  sum  has  been 
augmented  to  3af..by  sid>Bequent  benefactions,  and  now 
provides  instruction  for  thirty-six  boys.  There  are  also 
two  national  schods  in  the  town,  oiHitaining  together  eighr- 
bon^and  as  many  girls. 

Waltham  forest,  in  this  vicinity,  was  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century  iofbated  by  a  fora^dahle  and  resolute  gang 
of  deer-staal«s  who  called  themselvea  '  hunter*.'  but  were 
more  nnerally  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Waltham 
Blacks?  because  they  blackened  their  faces  in  their  pre- 
datory enterprises.  They  are  mentiooad  by  thia  name 
in  the  act  <k  parliament  which  was  passed  against  tbrna. 
and  which  was  therefbre,  as  well  as  fVom  its  extrems 
severity,  called  the  Black  AoU  This  act  declared  more 
deeds  to  be  felonies  than  hod  ever  befi»e  been  oonipre- 
hended  in  a  single  statute.  On  this  account,  when  Bishop 
Hoodly  was  advised  to  re-stock  Waltham  Park,  be  refused, 
observmg  that  *  it  hod  done  mischief  enough  already.' 
(Leland's  Itinm^ryj  Gough's  Camden'e  Britammim;  War-^ 
ner's  CoUeetion»/or  the  Hittory  qf  Hamptkire;  Bmmtim 

Mngiand  and  Walea, 

BISHOP  WEARMOUTH.  [See  SuirinaLAHD.1 

BISIGNA'NO*  a  Mnalt  tevn  in  the  ptovinoe  of  CaUbria 
Citra,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  situated  on  a  hill 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Crati,  aliout  thirteen  mitea 
N.  of  Cosensa,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  high  rood  to 
Naples,  Bisignuie  gives  the  title  of  Prince  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  SansereriDQi  tme  of  the  (ddest  ^ 
miUes  of  the  kingdom  of  Nicies,  wbioh  enee  poaseaaad  wast 
tsrritoriee  in  this  district, 

BISLEY,  a  parish  ,  and  narxet-town  in  the  hundred  of 
Bifiley,  county  of  Gloucester,  91  miU«  W.  by  N.  fiom 
LcHidon,  and  9  miles  S.E.  from  Gloucester.  This  large 
pariah  is  from  30  to  25  miles  in  circumf<nwcei  aad  (XHnp«e> 
bends  about  6000  ecres,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  fai^ 
ground,  with  steep  bills  and  aaiTOW  wle;^  The  sides  of 
the  hiUs  present  iacloKd  erable  landst  interspersed  with 
copses,  and  the  valleys  are  mesdy  kept  pasturage,  and 
are  watered  by  many  rivulets,  whitUi  form  the  Stroudwatcr 
River.  Bisley,  Chtdlbrd,  and  ether  hamlets  in  the  parixb, 
ore  chiefly  iiihabited  by  pwscms  omployed  in  the  woollen 
nianofactures ;  and  many  fulling  and  cbesring  mills  are 
erected  in  different  ports  of  the  parish.  On  the  estfdjilisb- 
ment  of  the  woollen  manufactures  the  parish  received  large 
additions  to  its  population,  and  tho  new  iohalutants  esta- 
blished themselves  upon  the  waste  lands.  Soch  lands  were 
formerly  very  exteouve.  It  spears  from  Holinshed  that 
when  the  commons  were  nren  to  the  poor  by  Roecr  Mm^ 
^mer.  Earl  of  March,  in  toe  time  of  Edwwd  III.,  they  com- 
prehended 1200  acres.  In  1730,  altboue^  the  commons 
were  mech  reduced  then  by  indosnrea,  they  comprehended 
700  acres,  but  they  have  since  und^rg^ne  further  reductioa 
by  additional  inclosures. 

In  the  Dpnesdigr  Survey  the  manor  of  '  KselMCf'  in  the 
hundred  of '  Bwleic^!  H  4«nrihed>«PMng  the  landi  of  fiarl 
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Stnib  vriioi»  bio&n  Robert  hM  thw  mmiOT  of  hhn.  It 
wu  nted  Bt  eight  hides.  We  eoant  nipety-oiM  personi  enu- 
merated in  this  statement  as  holding  IH<optrt7,  or  attaehed 
to  the  propertf ,  and  who  may  be  ooMiderpd  as  equivalent  to 
M  many  fiuniliei.  The  enumeration  eoiaprehenda,  oniony 
others,  two  priests,  twenty  vUleint,  twenty-^ght  bordiait, 
translated  ■  yeoiun'  by  Keonalt,  and  twenty-three  penons 
paying  a  rent  of  44#.  and  two  ■oKtariee  of  btmegr.  Then 
-vwe  iva  mills  of  ICt.  value,  and  a  wood  cf  flO*.,  and  elsvui 
burgage*  in  Oloucestcff  yidding  ^td,  Tb»  mam  had  been 
worai  84^  per  annom.  but  waa  Htm.  wor&  only  201,  The 
•ingidu  eirBunutanee  of  two  quarts  of  honey  being  speoi- 
fled  as  an  annual  rent,  induaas  Bigland  to  hasatd  a  nnyee- 
tura  that  thapariAdafiwdita  nana  fteuBMf;  bat  ■  pra- 
Tious  historian,  taking  into  aooount  the  woody  eharaetor  ti 
dw  distriet,  wUeh  efaaracter  was  probably  man  prcrvdent 
at  a  former  period,  thought  it  net  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
a  compound  of  BoU,  a  Trood,  and  teoM,  a  lea  «■  pastnrtt. 

Soon  after  the  Domesday  Surrey  the  manor  of  Bisley 
flam*  to  the  erown,  and  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  it  passed, 
by  marriage,  to  the  Mertimera,  afterwards  earls-  of  March. 
It  eontiitued  in  that  family  for  nearly  tiiree  oenturies,  de- 
volved to  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Edward  IV., 
tbe  heir-genend  of  that  femily  in  the  fomale  line.  FVora 
that  time  it  remained  attaehed  to  the  cvown,  wi&  little  In- 
terruption, until  it  was  given  Irr  James  I.  to  tbe  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  seU  it  to  Dr.  Marten,  sinee  which  it 
lutt  ramahwd  exdouTely  in  private  hands,  and  hn  sercnd 
timea  passed  by  sde  ftom  one  fbmily  to  another. 

Bisley  is  little  more  than  a  village,  althov^h  eonndered  as 
a  town  since  the  grant  of  a  weekk  market  and  two  annual 
foira  by  James  II.  The  market-day  is  Thursday:  it  is  but 
Kttle  fVequented.  and  may  be  considered  almoet  extinot. 
The  fkirs  for  oattle,  &a.,  on  May  4  and  November  12,  are 
however  of  considerable  importance.  The  population  re- 
turns do  not  give  any  aeeennt  ftv  the  town  separately  flvm 
the  parish,  which,  in  ite  large  extent,  comprehended  1480 
nouses  in  1831,  with  a  population  of  5896  pmons,  <^whom 
3090  wwe  females.  The  village,  whioh  stands  partty  upon 
the  aoeUvity  of  a  hill  and  partly  in  the  nUey  below,  eoasists 
of  irregular  streets,  and  nas  not  many  honses  of  good  ap* 
pearanee.  The  ^uxoh,  dedieated  to  All  Saints,  is  spaoions, 
and  nay  bs  eaUad  handsome  j  and,  bsing  {daoed  on  an 
imimae^t  u  ft  very  otmspiouoas  obieet.  It  oonristo  of  a 
nnva  and  two  aisles,  and  is  eonsidama  to  have  been  built,  at 
Isnst  in  psort,  about  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Bigland  odls 
^  steeple  '  a  clumsy  ebeUak,*  but  sars  it  is  useful  as  a 
land-mark.  Hie  ohuich  was  r»-pewed  in  1771,  when  a 
fireoeo  punting.  In  very  lively  colours,  and  about  ton  fleet 
square,  representing  St  Michael  subduing  the  fallen  angels, 
was  discovered  against  the  north  wall,  but  it  Was  immedi- 
ately defaced.  The  church  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments, among  which  one  in  memory  of  a  crusader,  with  his 
effigies  in  armour,  attracts  partioQlar  attention.  The  church 
■eeommodates  1800  persons.  Tbe  living  is  a  vicarage  in 
tiw  diocese  of  CHouesster,  in  tbe  gift  of  the  enwn,  and  has 
a  net  income  at  5S7A  In  the  ehwehyard  tiioe  stands  an 
aotient  ootagonal  stone  eross.  It  appears  to  hava  been 
aaaetod  aver  a  deep  wsll,  hito  iriiieh  a  nnu  feS  and  was 
dnnrned,  in  eoBsequonoa  of  iriush  the  ehnrehyvd  watf  placed 
nndar  an  interdiot  for  time  yeata,  during  whieb  time 
the  itthabitents  were  oMiged  to  carry  their  dead  to  Bibury 
In-  interment  Mr.  S.  Lyaons,  in  hts  AnHq«iH«f  of  Qhu- 
eetier^re,  thinks,  trvm  the  style  of  ornament,  vat  this 
eross  was  erected  in  the  thirteenth  centmy.  It  it  now  sur- 
mounted by  an  antient  stone  fount,  whieh  was  removed 
from  the  church  when  it  was  new  pewed. 

There  are  church  lands  at  Bisley  whieh  have  from  time 
immomcrid  toned  the  eatete  of  the  parish.  The  proceeds 
amount  to  about  100^  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  is  ap- 
pfoprttted  to  tbe  support  of  what  is  ealled  the  '  Free  Seheol,' 
Ae  master  whidk  feeehes  out  of  it  13/.  14«.  as  his  aalsry. 
Ha  is  aJlowed  to  take  some  day-aoholars,  and  is  also  the 
niaater  of  tbe  Blna-eoM  Sohool,  founded  by  the  will  of  John 
Taylor  (dated  in  1738),  wbo  hequeathea  lands,  at  present 
producing  Ml.  lOs^r  annum,  fm  the  education  and  doth- 
ing  of  ten  boys.  The  additional  salary  of  the  schoolmaster 
Aom  this  sooree  is  twelve  guineas  per  wnnum.  The  two 
cstablishmente  are  taught  together  in  a  commodious  sehool- 
toom,  standing  on  ground  belortging  to  i&M  parish.  The 
children  are  teught  to  read  and  write,  and  an  instructed  in 
ttie  Church  catechism. 

The  oanal  by  whteb  tha  Thnm  tad  Severn  are  united 


pasaaa  through      parish  { and  n«ar  the  border  of  it,  at  BW' 

perton,  enters  a  tunnel  two  miles  and  Ave  fliriongs  in  lengtb. 
Ic  is  lined  with  masimry,  and  arched  over  at  top,  with  an  in- 
verted arch  at  tbe  bottom,  oxeept  at  some  few  places,  where 
the  soixA  reck  bang  soooMd  out  rendws  it  unnecessary. 
Tha  summit  level  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  oanal  at  8ap- 
pertott  tunnel  is  870  feet  above  low  water-mark  at  London. 

(Bigland's  CMmttiotu  relutivf  to  tha  Cotmtjf  QhU- 
emtm^^RtiiUmr'tHutonfo/OlouoMttftkin;  Rudge'iJKr. 
torffitftlu  OouHhf  <tfGtouM»$eri  Lysons's  CWfaeMm  y 
Gioue»tttr$kir0  Anlkmiitas  Btmiim  ^  Bmgbmd  and 
Wale»3  tttporUmChoHHmi  MiiUlpi'l  OnMraf  Hiitory 
Hflnlmtd  Naeigaiim.) 

RESMUTH  ORES.  The  mlliettlo  iB  irfaleh  M%  metal 
constitutes  the  prinotpal  ingredient  are  Comparative  fow 
in  number;  ana  of  tlwse  only  two  spenes  are  of  any  im- 
portenoe  in  a  commercial  pi^C  of  view,  namely,  tbe  native 
nismnth,  and  ite  sulphnreta.  The  general  obaiaeten  of 
these  mineralB  are  the  following :  Before  the  blow-pipe  they 
are  readily  fused  and  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  the  regulus 
iteelf  gradually  subliming  if  tfw  flame  be  continued,  leaving 
on  the  ohareoal  an  orange-yellow  areola,  which  howflva 
may  readily  be  made  te  disappear  in  ^  deoxidhrtng  flune. 
When  the  metallie  rwulus  is  ftised  in  an  open  glus  ttibe, 
a  yellowish-whito  aulniraato  is  obtuned,  and  tw  regulus 
itself  boeomes  osvuad  by  tbe  flised  loide,  wMeh  whHe  hot 
is  of  a  dark  brown  edonr,  hot  aasumes  a  yellow  tint  on 
oooling.  These  minemls  an  alt  of  them  soluble  In  strong 
nitrie  aeld,  ^e  sotution  yieldi^awhito  precipitate  oh  being 
dropped  Into  water.  They  are  known  and  desetibed  by 
raineralo^sta  under  the  folWingnames : — Native  or  Octa- 
hedml  Bismuth,  Bismuth-ocihre,  Prismatic  Btsmnth-glance, 
Needle-ore  or  Aolenlar  Bismulh-glanee,  called  by  Aillips 
I^umlKHMipriferous  IMpfauret  of  Bismuth ;  Tellurbistnutti, 
Anmerly  known  by  the  name  of  Molybdan  alver.  Native, 
or  eotahedral  BisBkuth.  te  sometimes  found  crystallized :  the 
observed  forms  are  the  octahedron,  the  tetrahedron,  and 
eombinatlaos  of  the  latter  with  the  dodeoahedran,  whkth 
produea  On  shape  seen  in  the  aeeotopuyinf  flgun. 


nie  foces  marked  o  belong  to  the  tetrahedron  and  those 
marked  with  d  to  the  rhontbic  dodecahedron.  The  edga 
between  the  &ces  q  is  therefore  7Q^  32',  between  the  &ces 
tf  120°,  and  in  the  edges  of  combination  between  o  and 
d  144°  44'.  These  crystals  are  generally  very  imperfect, 
and  the  ftces  rough  and  uneven ;  thev  possess  a  perfect 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  octancdron.  The  hard- 
ness varies  from  2  to  2*5 ;  the  specific  gravity  from  9*6  to 
9*8.  'nie  crystals  are  opaque,  possess  the  metatlio  lustre, 
and  the  fresh  fracture  presents  a  reddish  silver  white,  but 
the  surface  is  usually  tarnished  owing  to  partial  oxidiktkni, 
and  presente  a  varieg^ited  appearance  gny,  red,-and  blue 
colours.  They  may  be  considered  as  presenting  us  with 
the  metal  hismiith  In  a  pure  state,  the  only  foreign  matter 
behig  traces  of  arsenic.  The  occurrence  of  crystals  ia 
some^at  rare,  this  mineral  being  usually  found  in  feathery 
and  arborescent  forms,  and  also  in  dentiform  concretions  in 
veins  traversing  ^elsa,  mica,  and  clay-slates,  whore  it  is 
usually  accompanied  by  ores  of  silver,  cobalt  nickel,  and 
iron.  It  is  found  at  St  Colomb  and  Botallaok  mines  in 
Cornwall,  and  at  Carrock  in  Cumberland,  but  in  mudi 
greater  abundance  in  the  mines  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia,  at 
Johann-Geor^nstadt  Annaberg,  Altenherg,  Sehneeberg, 
«id  at  Joachimsthal.  from  whence  the  greater  portion  of  tM 
bismuth  of  commerce  is  obtained.  It  is  also  found  at  Beiber 
in  Hainan,  at  Liiling  in  Carinthio,  and  in  the  Sophia  nino 
at  'Wittichen  in  Fiirstenberg. 

The  bismuth-oehre-is  a  rare  minwal,  which  ooenxs  naasivo 
and  disseminated.  It  is  of  a  straw-yellaw,  passing  somo- 
times  into  a  light  yellowish  ^rey.  Ita  spaoifio  giavi^  ia 
4*36,  and  its  chemical  eomtitution 

Ksmuth     ,       .      •      .  89*87 
Oxygen  ....  1015 
It  usoally  contains  small  qtuutitiea  of  aiaanie  and  axato  t4 
inn  as  hapurities.   Ite  kno|ir^itMMt^^^^B« 
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Ooninll;  Sdumfang  ind  JtAum^GMigeutadtm  8U0117 ; 
KDd  JoMhinuthal  in  BoUmuU. 

BISMUTH-OIaAMCE.  This  miiienl  oooun  in  four-sided 
nrium  of  unknoini  dimviuiaDi,  but  it  is  itated  by  Phil- 
tips  to  have  angles  about  91°  and  89°.  It  is  ftirther  cha- 
raeteriied  by  its  metaUie  lustre,  and  lead>grey  i^ptoach- 
ing  steel-grey  colour,  and  from  its  possessing  a  perfect 
cleaTage  in  the  direction  of  the  short  diagonal,  and  one  less 
perfect  in  the  direotifm  of  the  base.  According  to  Uohs 
^e  hardness  is  betveen  3  and  3*5,  and  the  spet^c  gravity 
6*549,  It  also  occurs  massive  of  a  granular  o<HnpoBition, 
or  oolumnar*  the  individuals  being  long  and  straight,  and 
aggregated  in  various  direotuus.   Aoouding  to  the  analysis 

H.  Rose  of  a  ^edmen  from  Reddariiyttu,  it  is  thus 
composed: 

Suli^nr     .       .    18*49    .       .  18*78 
Bismuth     .       .    81*M    .       .  86*98 
wlwh  danotat  a  eompound  expressad  in  the  notation  of 

Berselina  by  M. 

Before  the  blov'pipe  sulphur  is  first  driven  off,  which  i« 
followed  by  a  sublimate  having  the  odour  of  taUurium. 
and  afterwaida  the  charaoten  are  tiie  same  as  those  of  the 

other  minerals  of  bismuth. 

The  other  minerals  will  be  found  described  under  the 
names  of  Needle-ore  and  Tellurbismuth  ;  but  it  may  be  as 
well  to  state,  that  aoecH^ing  to  Berzelius,  there  exists  another 
sulphuret  of  bismuA,  composed  of  one  atom  of  each  of  its 
constituents,  a  mineral  found  in  the  Gregers  Klaokt  Bisp- 
terg,  which  hiB  hithwto  been  considered  aa  pure  biunuth. 

BISUUTH,  a  mrtal  mentiMied  by  AArioola  ^wut  1529, 
bnt  first  shown  to  be  a  peooliar  one  by  Stahl  and  Dufay : 
this  metal  generally  ocems  nattva,  sonetinws  emnbined 
with  sulphoT,  bnt  rarely  with  oxygen,  in  Sastmy*  Bohemia, 
ind  Transylvania.  Bismuth  is  of  a  reddish  white  colour, 
its  lustre  is'  considerable,  and  its  structure  lamelloted ;  it  is 
so  brittle  as  to  be  easily  reducible  to  powder,  when  cold ;  its 
density  is  9*83,  which  by  cautious  hammering  while  warm 
may  be  increased  to  9*88;  it  melts  at  462°  according  to 
Daniell,  at  476°  by  Dr.  Irvine's  experiments,  while  Mr. 
Crichton,  jun.  makes  its  fusing  point  497°.  At  a  high  tem- 
perature this  metal  is  volatilised,  may  be  distilled  in  close 
vessels,  and  solidifies  in  foliated  crystals ;  if  it  be  merely 
melted  in  a  crucible  and  eautionsly  oooleft,  it  crystallizes  in 
well-defined  cubes. 

BismuUi  as  met  with  in  oommeree  is  not  pure,  for  it  ge- 
nerally contains  inn  and  arsenic,  and  probably  some  omer 
metals ;  in  order  to  porify  it,  it  is  to  be  dusolved  in  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  is  to  be  decomposed  by  water,  and  the  pred- 
pitate,  after  being  boiled  in  a  solution  of  soda,  is  to  he  mixed 
with  black  flux,  and  moderately  healed  in  a  crucible. 

Oxygin  and  Bitmuth  combine  in  at  least  two  propor- 
tions, forming  the  protoxide  and  peroxide.  When  this  metal 
is  heated  to  whiteness  in  ^e  air  it  takes  fire  and  bums  wi^ 
an  obscure  blue  flame,  and  is  converted  into  a  yellow  pow- 
der, which  is  the  protoxide  of  bismuth,  composed 

1  equivalent  of  metal  .  ,  ,71 
1      do.      of  oxygen        .  .  8 

1  do.  protoxide  .  .  79 
When  the  steam  of  water  is  passed  over  ignited  bismuth 
the  metal  is  not  oxidiied,  and  consequenUy  the  water  is  not 
decomposed  b^  this  process.  The  best  mmiod  of  preparing 
die  protoxide  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid,  to  de- 
.eomi>ose  the  solution  by  water,  and  calcine  the  precipitated 
snbnitraie  in  a  crucible.  The  resulting  oxide  is  of  a  straw 
colour,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  dissolved  by  acids, 
and  is  the  only  oxide  of  this  metal  which  forms  salts  with 
them.  Neither  potash  nor  soda  nor  their  oarbonates  dis- 
solve this  oxide,  nor  does  ammoeia,  but  the  caihonate 
takes  up  a  little  of  it. 

Peroxide  vf  Bismuth  is  obtained  by  heating  the  prot- 
oxide with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  or  soda;  the 
ebullition  must  be  continued  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
oxide  of  bismuth  assumes  at  first  a  fine  ochre  yellow  colour, 
and  at  length  it  becomes  deep  brown ;  it  is  then  to  be  well 
washed,  and  in  order  to  separate  any  protoxide  which  may 
remain,  it  is  to  be  treated  with  cold  nitric  acid,  diluted  with 
nine  parts  of  wiUer;  this  is  to  be  added  in  excess,  to  prevent 
&e  formation  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth ;  it  is  then  to  be 
washed,  at  first  with  weaker  acid,  then  water,  and  to  be 
dried  by  a  genUe  heat.  The  perc^de  thus  prepared  is  a 
heavy  de^  browB  powdir,  itroni^y  nsambli^  psnxide  of 


lead;  when  heated  to  abant  609^  it  is  dMompoaed,  oxnn 
gas  is  evolved,  and  ysUmr  protoxida  of  bismuth  remaiiis. 
It  forms  no  compound  with  any  add ;  from  muriatic  acid  it 
erotves  dilwine,  by  hydriodio  add  it  is  converted  into  a  fine 
brown  iodide,  and  the  liquor  beoomes  yellow,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  ftee  iodine ;  other  acids,  under  various  drcum- 
stanoes,  evolve  oxygen  from  it.  The  fixed  alkalies  and 
anunonia  produce  no  effwt  upon  it ;  the  loss  of  weight  whiefa 
it  sufi!ers  by  bdng  merely  heated  shinra  that  it  is  oompoaedof 

2  equivalents  of  metal      .       .       .    1 4S 

3  do.        oxygen      .       .  .24 

equivalent    ,      .  160 
or  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  sasquioxidab  oomposed  of  71^1 
eq.  metal  4- 1 2  =  Ijh  eq.  of  oxygen. 

Aooording  to  Beraelius  there  exists  also  a  suboxide  of 
this  metali  hut  it  is  most  jvobably  a  mere  mixture  of  ida» 
protoxide  and  the  metal. 

Chlorine  and  Bismuth  combine  in  two  proportiims  at 
least.  The  protochkmde  majr  be  obtained  hy  dissolving  the 
protoxide  in  concentrated  muriatic  acid,  and  eva^rating  the 
liquor  to  the  point  of  crystallixation.  This  salt  is  cdourless 
and  volatile,  so  Uiat  it  may  be  distilled ;  it  was  formeriy 
called  butter  of  bismuth ;  when  heated  it  flows  like  oil,  but 
it  solidifies  on  oooUng.  This  oompound  may  also  be  prepared 
by  heating  one  part  of  powdered  bismuth  with  two  parts  ttf 
perchloride  of  mercury;  the  results  are  pratochlorides  of 
both  mttals.   It  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  metal   .  .  .71 

1       dc       chbrine       .         .  35 

equivalent  106 
Whoi  a  neutral  solutuHi  ctf  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  ponred  into' 
a  cmcentnted  solution  of  oommon  salt,  a  subcUoride  cf 
bismuth  is  precipittied  or  probably  an  oxychloride ;  it  was 
formerly  empk>yed  as  a  cosmetie  under  the  name  of  magis- 
tery  of  bismuth.  Its  exact  oompoution  has  not  been  de- 
termined. 

Huorine  and  Bismuth  form  a  fluoride  which  is  stduble  in 
water  and  which  predpitatas  during  erapmition  in  ths  stats 
of  a  white  powder. 

Broadns  and  Bumu<A  combine  to  form  the  bromide  when 
the  metal  in  powder  is  heated  in  the  vapour  of  bromine  in 
a  long  tube  cloeed  at  one  end ;  excess  iS  bromine  must  be 
employed ;  the  combination  is  effected  without  any  evolu- 
tion of  light.  Yellow  vi^wnr  srises  and  eondensea  on  the 
sides  of  ^  tube,  and  the  compound  remdns  at  the  bottom 
ttfit.  The  yellow  vapmirpnriMbly  contains  less  bismuth  than 
the  moK  fixed  bmnin^  whwh  appeus  to  be  oompoeed  of 
1  aquivalmt  of  bromine,  .  .  89 
1      ditto    .    bismuttC   .  ,  71 

equivalent  151 
This  bromide  is  of^a  steel  grey  colour,  and  fuses  at  about 
392°,  when  it  beoomes  of  a  hyadnth  red  odour,  but  it  retuma 
to  the  grey  on  cooling ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  abeorba 
moisture  and  is  rendered  yellow ;  a  large  quantity  of  water 
decomposflB  it,  and  there  is  fonned  a  sub-bromide  of  bia- 
miuh,  which  smarotes,  while  hydxotomuo  acid  nnmTw'nnd 
with  a  little  oxide  of  bismuth  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  Bismuth  readily  oMnlnne  with  the  assistanee 
of  heat,  when  the  metal  is  findy  powdHod ;  this  iodide  baa 
a  deep  orauffe  colour:  it  is  insdubie  in  water,  but  iadiasdwed 
bypt^h:  it  is  jwdiaUy  composed  of 

1  equivalont  of  iodine  .  .  .  1S6 
1      ditto      btsmnth  ...  71 

equivalent       .     .     .  197 
When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  bismuth  is  gradually 
dropped  in  to  a  weak  solutim  of  iodide  of  sodium,  a  ohesnut  c<h 
loured  predpitate  is  formed,  which  ^peais  to  be  a  suhiodide. 

Sulphur  and  Bismuth  occur  in  combination  and  CTy%- 
talhzed  at  Reddarhyttau  in  Westmanland,  and  they  ^17 
readily  combine  and  form  a  sulphuret  whidi  has  a  metallie 
lustre  and  a  crystalline  texture ;  it  is  not  very  (iuiUe,  and 
itsdenutf  is  7*501.  Sulphuretted  hydn^gen  throws  down 
black  sulphuret  from  the  sdutions  of  this  metal,  and 
nmverts  its  oxide  into  sulphuret.  Su^vnt  of 
is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  (tf  bismuth  .    .  . 
1    ditto        suljAur  ...  16 
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PAofpAoriM  tmd  Bumuth  have  but  littte  affini^  tar  each 
other :  irhen  phosphorus  was  dropped  into  melted  bismuth 
the  metal  appeared  to  suffer  but  little  alteration :  it  was 
found,  hovever,  when  tried  with  the  blowpipe,  to  yield  evi- 
dent traces  of  phosphonu,  though  not  amounting  to  more 
than  about  four  per  cent,  and  tbis  was  probably  mixed  and 
not  combioed.  PhosphTiretted  hydrogen  gai  throws  down 
a  black  ptuwphuret  of  biunuth  from  solutioDs  of  the  metal. 

No  compound  of  bismuth  and  carbon  or  bonn  is  known. 

S^emtm  and  Biamuth  unite  wiA  the  ertdation  of  a  slight 
degree  of  heat ;  this  seleniant  is  of  a  silmvfaite  aAaax  an-i 
metallic  lustre ,  ib  textote  is  eryBteDiiie  and  it  melts  at  a 
red  neat. 

Bitmuth  and  the  other  met  alt  combine  to  form  alloys, 
and  it  frequently  tenders  the  metal  with  which  it  unites 
more  fusible. 

Potassium  and  bismuth  form  an  alloy ;  it  may  be  prepared 
directly ;  or  indirectly  by  calcining  bismuth  with  bitartrata 
of  potash ;  when  tiiis  uloy  is  put  into  water  hydrogen  is 
evolved,  potash  is  formed  and  dissolved,  and  bismuth  re- 
mains in  fine  powder.  Sodium  forms  a  similar  alloy  with 
bismuth ;  for  arsenic  it  has  but  little  affinity,  but  combines 
with  antimony  and  tsllarium  in  all  proportions. 

Newton's  fhsibla  metal  is  composed  of  eight  parte  Ws- 
muth.  five  of  lead,  three  of  tin;  this  alloy  melts  at  S)3°. 
Rose's  ^oy  is  still  more  ftuible  ;  it  is  made  of  two  parts 
Insmntib,  one  lead,  and  one  tin;  it  flues  at  about  sor. 

Bismuth  combines  with  ooppOT  to  form  a  pale  red  brittle 
aU<^ ;  it  forms  also  a  brittle  compound  with  silver,  and  it 
baa  been  propoeed  as  a  substitute  fat  lead  inieflning  silver; 
it  is  said  to  form  a  more  fluid  oxide,  which  penetrates  the 
cupel  more  readily  than  Uiat  of  lead,  and  may  also  be  used 
in  smaller  quantity. 

With  mercury  bismuth  formt  a  very  fluid  alloy ;  it  ren- 
ders the  following  metals  brittle  by  oombin^i«i : — (nngsten, 
palladium,  rhodium,  gold,  and  platina. 

Bismuth  and  adcu  combine  to  form  salts  of  bismuth ; 
the  nitrate  is  one  of  the  most  impmtant  and  moat  easily 
obtained,  beeause  a  part  of  the  acid  being  deoomposed  it 
yields  the  oxyym  requisite  to  render  the  metal  swuble  in 
the  remaining  a^ 

Wk»n  nitne  add  is  only  moderately  diluted  it  acts  with 
great  readiness  upon  bismuUi;  much  nitric  oxide  gas  is 
evolved,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  niteate  of  bismuth  is 
procured,  which  by  cautious  evaporation  yields  deliquescent 
crystals  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  acid  ....  34 
1  ditto  oxide  Insmuth  ...  79 
3     ditto  water        ....  27 

equivalent  ....  160 
This  salt,  as  well  as  the  solution  which  yields  it,  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  a  sub-nitrate  being  thrown  down  which  is 
directed  to  be  prepared  in  the  London  narmaeamia  under 
the  name  of  bismuthi  snbnitras ;  it  is  a  femmtrate  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent  of  acid  -I-  three  of  oxide. 

Sulphuric  acid,  neither  concentrated  nor  dilute,  acts  upon 
bismuth  unless  beat  be  employed,  and  then  the  strong  acid 
is  decomposed  with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid  gas ; 
there  are  farmed  in  this  process  a  small  quantitjr  of  a  super 
and  subsulphate  of  bismuth,  ndther  of  which  is  applied  to 
any  use. 

Carbonate  of  bismuth  is  a  white  tasteless  powder  pro- 
cured by  adding  an  alkaline  carbonate  to  the  stduttou  of  the 
nitrate ;  it  appears  to  be  a  tris-carbonate,  and  is  applied  to 

no  use. 

Most  of  the  salts  of  bismuth  are  colourless,  and  they  are 
generally  decomposed  by  water;  fenocyanate  of  potash 
gives  a  white  gallic  acid  an  orange  yellow,  and  sulphiuretted 
hydrogen  a  black  precipitate  when  added  to  solutions  of 
bismuth ;  copper  and  tin,  when  put  into  solutions  of  bis- 
muth, throw  down  tbis  metal. 

Bismuth  is  principally  employed  for  the  purpose  of  making 
fusible  alloys  and  as  an  ingredient  in  solders.  It  is  often 
called  in  the  arts  tin-glois. 

BISMUTH.  MEDICAL  USES  OF.  Bismuth  taken 
into  the  stomach  in  the  state  of  a  metal  produces  noeffect  upon 
the  human  system.  It  is  therefore  in  the  form  of  one  of  its 

Jtieparations  that  it  is  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent;  and 
or  this  purpose  the  subnitrate.  called  also  the  mofittery  of 
bismuth,  and  also,  incorrectly,  the  while  oxide  of  bismuth,  is 
senendly  preforred.  This  is  a  vhite  powder,  sometimes  in 
Inoqis  rcMmblhig  dialk,  inodonus  and  testdese.  }tis  in- 


soluble in  water,  and  but  slightly  soluble  m  the  jslees  ot 
the  stomaeh,  a  otronmstanoe  which  accounts  for  its  limited 
sphere  of  aetiim ;  hence  its  employment  is  almost  entirely 
confined  taaflectims  of  the  stomaeh  itself.  In  large  dosn, 
however,  it  is  undoubtedly  poisonous,  and  produces  vomiting, 
with  small  pulse,  fainting  and  even  death,  the  stomach 
exhibiting  erosiMis  and  signs  of  inflammation.  Even  ita 
external  api^ication  is  not  Uto  ftem  danger,  the  cosmetio 
termed  paarl  wMtt,  vt  I^Kmi$h  wAtte^  n^ioh  la  subnitrate 
of  bismitth,  when  mlied  Ar  a  Wngdi  of  time  to  the  Cue, 
caiues  ncmma  twitdiiiin^  and  flnidly  pafalysn.  Snboi- 
trateoflmmnthiseoniidexedatanie,  om  in  Mrvoua  pdnt 
and  eranpa  of  the  stomach  it  is  decidedly  antispasmodio. 
In  what  b  termed  goftrodyma,  mfhet  given  alone,  or  wiUi 
one  gnin  of  oinum,  it  is  m  general  more  efficacious  than 
any  other  means  in  speedily  removing  tlie  pain.  It  is  also 
sometimes  useful  in  pyrotu,  especially  if  complicated  with 
afieotions  of  the  naucreas.  In  this  case  it  is  advantageouriy 
oomUned  with  rnubarb.   Extract  of  hapt  ia  idao  an  appnn 

Sriate  vehi^  for  it.  Being  inHdobla  in  water  it  can  nevw 
e  administered  in  that  vehide. 

Ito  empkymmt  has  been  propoeed  in  hysteria,  tetanus, 
and  intermittent  fever,  but  its  utility  is  very  sl^ht  when 
the  came  of  those  diseases  is  remote  ftom  the  stomach.  In 
case  of  an  overdose,  tea,  white  of  ^k,  or  milk,  are  the  beat 
antidotes.  As  pearl  whitfi  is  btaekwed  by  mlphuntted 
hydn^n,  the  uoe  ot  those  who  «nid<^  this  oosmetie  ia 
blackened  by  the  use  of  the  Hartowgate  or  other  nd^tmooa 
waters. 

BI8NAGHUR.   [See  Bijanaohur.] 

BISON  fiotdogy),  the  name  of  a  subgenus  of  the  genus 
boe,  ox,  comprehending  two,  tiving  species,  odo  of  them 
European,  now  beoome  very  scarce  and  vei^g  towards 
extinction ;  the  other  AnwRwan,  and,  notwitlutanding  the 
adTanoea  of  man,  still  mnltitudiiioua. 

EtmopxAN  BisoK. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  has  thrown  some 
obscurity  over  this  species.  Pennant,  in  his  Britith  Zoo- 
/^jr,  after  stating  his  belief  that  the  antient  wild  cattle 
of  our  island  were  the  Biiontes  jubati  of  Pliny,  Uius 
amtinues :  — '  The  Unu  of  the  Hercynian  forest,  de- 
scribed by  Gnsar,  book  vL.  was  of  this  kind,  the  same 
vhteh  is  called  hjr  the  modem  Germans,  Aurochs,  t.  e. 
Bo»  tyhettrit.'  Now  let  us  look  at  Cnar's  description. 
*lliese  Uri  are  little  infitriw  to  elephants  in  sise,  but  we 
bulls  in  their  nature,  colour,  and  figure.  Great  is  their 
streugth  and  great  their  swiftness,  nor  do  they  spare  man 
or  beast  when  the^  have  caught  sight  of  them.  These, 
when  trapped  in  pitfalls,  the  hunters  diligentiv  kill.  The 
youths  exercising  themselves  by  this  sort  of  hunting  are 
hardened  by  the  toil;  and  those  among  them  who  have 
killed  most,  briri^ng  with  them  the  horns  as  testimonials, 
acquire  great  praise.  But  these  Uri  cannot  be  habituated 
to  man  or  made  tractable,  not  even  when  young.  The 
great  size  of  the  honis,  as  well  as  the  form  and  quality  of 
them,  difibrs  much  from  tlie  horns  of  our  oxen.  Tbesci 
when  eareflilly  srieetcd,  they  rmg  round  the  edge  wiUi 
silver  and  use  them  fbr  diinking-cups  at  their  ample  foaita.'* 
Though  there  are  parts  of  tnis  description  applicable  to 
the  European  bismt,  thwe  is  one  striking  shaniotn  which 
forbids  us  to  conclude  that  Caesar's  Urus  was  identical  with 
it  A  glance  at  the  European  bison  will  convince  us  that 
it  never  could  have  affi>raed  the  horns  whose  amplitude 
Cassar  celebrates.  In  the  Areheeologia,  vol.  iii.  p.  15,  it  is 
stated  that  the  Borstal  horn  is  supposed  to  have  belcmged 
to  the  bison  or  buffalo.  That  it  might  have  belonged  to  a 
buffido  is  not  impossible,  but  that  it  did  not  belong;  to  a 
bison  is  sufficiently  clear  from  tiie  following  description. 
'  It  is  two  feet  four  inches  long  on  the  convex  bend,  and 

*  It  U  not  intpnbabta  that  tba  Ui|«  honu  (vrwfini  m{(mw)  of  tha  osao 
■BBMioanl  bj  Athenwu  (book  xL  e.B,  uM.  utd  booksl.  c  7. '■•  M.voL  It. 
p.  233,  et  aeq.  SebwalghMUMt).  wj  lw*e  bean  tboM  of  Cmbt'i  Uri.  H« 
•■ys  thut  PflUu'i  cup  wma,  pmrbkpi.  IbnHd  of  *,  hora  of  ikaw  oun  *nd 
UMt  Km  «r  lhait  horncwm  w  bin  u  to  coaUia  Hum  «ad  bw  dwiM 
(.it  HehP'V        mtu  rI«T«e«(  X^'*)'  *■  prabab'.f  aboat  a  v^lhm. 

He  aho  Boadoiu  Uw  enaloM  ofnimaBdinK  the  Up  ot  lueh  <Iriiiklijc««fa 
with  m  rim  of  goM  or  aOver  (ti  j^uJlii  mfm^yvfmirrmt  mJ  ;^(ir*»mr). 
The  whole  puaafe.  where  heob*eT*e*  that  <nL-)K>nMWW«tbeprlK»tlTa  drink. 
iDg-enpi  (f«t>r  rfit»»t  Xiytrmi  rm  «ff*ri  rii  vitui),  wheOM  the 

lionM  of  Baoebna  and  the  wmhip  of  tliat  deity  nnder  the  fom  of  a  boll,  ii 
worthy  of  attenUonwUh  t«li»r«uce  to  the  next  note. 

Haradotoa  (tIL  98)  rwsorda  tha  MaonkmLaB  vUd  own  with  mym^mm  l«fa 
honia-(^i(  Imm*,  «m  vk  mSttm  AwtrntfUh*  Im).  nan  wild  vm 
wtpnMtvCMi'sIh^ 
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tww^rtbase  inahii  on  ibm  atamn.  Tha  utMe  tl  the 
large  end  it  thiM  inebn  diametar,  haing  peHbaatact  thwB 
10  M  to  Iflava  the  IhiokneiB  onlj  oi  half  an  iiwh  for  abont 
three  incbea  de» ;  but  farther  in  it  ia  thieker,  haing;  not  ao 
{niwh  or  ao  neatly  pwforatad.'  Snefa  a  horn  might  indeed 
have  crowned  the  head  of  CMsar'a  Urua.  a  ipaeiee  wfaieh  we 
believe  with  CuTiei  to  be  extinet ;  and  it  «iH  he  no  trnin- 
teiMting  inveatigation  to  inquire  what  apeeiai  arvariehr 
ftffiffded  lonie  of  thoee  antient  buna  wfaien  boee  ao  pioml- 
imt  a  put  in  many  of  the  old  eonfoyanaea.* 

Having  aBdeevuired  to  demonatrate  that  Oaear'e  Urm* 
waa  not  iha  Bunmean  Bison,  we  proceed  to  ahow  that  the 
eommoD  ox  and  toe  Utter,  so  fax  from  being  dariTed  one 
from  the  other,  are  deacended  from  twe  diatinct  speeiea 
equally  antient,  and  which  have  exiatad  in  our  dimatea  at 
apooba  mote  or  leas  distant  and  parhapa  at  the  same  time. 
Daubenton,  Ouvier,  end  Oil^ert  have,  we  think,  anfBeieBtly 
eroved  thia.  From  them  it  appeata  that  the  Aw^oeh*  or 
eurovean  Biton  haa  fourteen  pairs  of  rlba,  while  the  m  has 
but  thirteen,  and  that  the  lega  of  the  anro^  are  move 
alender  and  longer  than  tboie  of  the  ox  and  true  buffido. 
The  Buropaan  biaen,  moreever,  haa  bnl  tm  hnpbar  mte- 
bni,  while  the  other  agun.  with  Ae  exeeptioB  d  the  Ame- 
riean  bieoo^  which  has  aaly  flwr  neending  to  Cmfer,  poe- 

*  Tlie  frent  of  tbeeemmon  ox.'  aaya  Cnvier, '  ia  flattened, 
and  even  in  a  «aui\  degree  concave ;  that  of  the  anroclM 
ia  rounded  into  convexity  (bomb^),  though  rather  leas  ^an 
that  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  square  in  the  ox,  its  height  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  bnadth,  taking  for  'tis  bkse  an  itnafi* 
nary  line  between  the  orbita.  In  the  aurochs,  with  the 
anme  mode  of  meaaurement,  it  Is  much  bmeder  than  it  is 
high,  in  the  proportion  of  three  te  one.  The  hems  are 
attached,  in  the  ox,  to  the  extremities  of  the  most  elevated 
salient  line  of  the  head,  thai,  namely,  wbteh  separates  the 
occiput  from  the  front;  in  the  aurochs  this  line  is  two 
incbea  further  back  than  the  root  of  the  htana.  The  plane 
of  the  occiput  makea  a  sharp  angle  with  the  front  in  the  ox ; 
this  angle  is  obtuse  in  the  aurochs,  and  lattly  this  qvad- 
rangulur  plane  of  the  occiput,  as  it  is  in  the  ox*  represents 
a  half  circle  in  the  aurochs.' 

The  figures  here  given  were  taken  from  the  skuU  of  the 
European  Btion  or  Aurochs  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 

*  'Anonpt  lh«  Tuio^i  method*  of  ttdosftniiif  inhcriUiiM*  in  uce  vltb 
oar  anceatOTa,'  M^a  Pane  iJreh.  vol.  iB.  p.  1,  ei  Mq,],  ■  wa*  that  of  ranveyiac 
Hum  by  a  hotn  either  &i  Frank  Almnlgus  oc  In  Fm,  or  in  BrrJautTy.  Inguf 
phiu.  abbot  ot  Oroyland.  partiealarly  ipeclSas  tha  horn  anwngat  thoM  UUog* 
whereby  landi  were  conT«yed  in  the  bednninf  uf  the  Conooerar'*  reigo. 
Biawurdaare  too  remariiabM  to  be  omitted  on  thw  oeeaiion.  "  Confrnbaotur 
atUra  prtran  multa  pradia  niMlo  terbe.  abaqna  leripM  nl  ehnita,  taatnm  «nm 
aomim  ilndio,  vel  jE^«i>  eonu,  vel  onieii  ;  at  plorima  taovmaDt*  tm 
aalcari,  mm  itricfll,  com  area,  et  nonaulla  prj.t  aftjjtttA."  At  flrat,  aaya 
InsulfjiDa,  iOMklntt  of  the  t^xtqaMor*!  tto*.  mu*  «1Mm  wm  tnaafcRai) 
by  bare  word  of  mouth,  without  m  wrftiof  ar  uwtlM,  nolj  Jff  lha  k(4's 
aword,  or  helmet,  or  Aura,  or  cup;  and  uumj  lmeBMnt»l^«>pur.«  Knpn, 
a  buw,  and  lome  by  an  arxw.' 

Tba  rbllDwInif  aewani  of  the  Bontal  bom  la  glTWi  in  th«  tkM  vatnaa  aT 
!hu  ArehmoUigia. 

Edward  the  Confcasor  had  a  royal  palace  at  BrlU,  or  l)rebiil>  in  Bncka,  to 
whioh  he  oflea  retirad  for  the  plaaain*  of  hnntbif  In  hia  (breat  of  BerawooA. 
Till*  foraat,  It  ia  aaid.  waa  mnch  iafeOed  by  n  wild  boar,  wbioh  waa  at  laat 
■tain  by  one  'Nigel,  a  hunlamau,  who  preienred  the  btiar'a  head  to  the  king ; 
and  ftir  tba  lewaid  Um  kiDg'){Bve  to  him  one  hyde  of  lauda,  callrd  Derehyde, 
and  a  wood  eaUad  Hal«woite,  with  the  ennody  of  tha  fcMtit  of  Bnnwood.  Ut 
bold  to  him  and  hia  heiia  mi  unom  oonm,  quod  eat  dutrta  pnKUcta  fai«at«. 

The  original  horn  waa  aJl  Aong  preavrred  bv  th«  lords  uf  Boratil  under  the 
muna  of  Nital'a  horn,  and  la  nuw  (1773)  in  tka  poaeaaalaD  of  John  Anbrey, 
Kaq,  sen  and  task  of  Sir  Ttaomw  Anbny,  BMb,  lo  wfeom  thU  eelaU  hna  dn> 
acanded  without  alleiialioo  or  ftnfeitnre,  finm  bafirn  the  Conqnnatto  Ma 
HMaant  time,  by  aereral  bein  fcomle  ftan  the  AunBy  of  Nlfd  to  that  of  An- 
brey. {^Ankmvltfkt,  iii  1ft.) 

CffatilLmoio  antient  dnie  ia  tha  Puaay  hon  (JicAmaJLtoL lib), 'a raalox- 
Imra  two  feel  on*  half  inch  long,  the  efrcuraJltrenaa  In  the  largeat  part  one 
feot  in  tha  middla  idne  tndM*  one-twrth,  at  the  email  ea4  two  toenea  one- 
fimrtb.'  Unariniof  ailTeriUtthatglriltwaatbaMkFWinitBMi^ptiantv 

■  Kynf  KODwda  (Cannle)  gnre  WyHymn  PmrM 
Tlib  Wne  to  bohU  by  thy  kutd.' 

anglo-bora  wU  oemr  to  every  one  u  beh^  dertred  from  htenha  or  h^ida, 
Thua  Juhnwo,  word  'bugle,  bngle-hom,*  wrltva  '  flrom  buxen,  Saxon,  to 
bMd,lnnhu;  from  bneoln,  LBt.,a  heithr.  SklnoeT:  (Vom  bn|K,  the  bonnana. 
Lye.  It  la  «Ty  natural  that  the  tmn  of  the  benrt  dmnM  bo  applM  to  t]» 
nom.  8m  Bngte;*  and  at  that  word  Juhnaun  wtitea  ■  oM  fr.  bngfa,  boi,  Ls- 
•ombr.   A  bnfl  In  Hampshire  la  oollcd  a  hmgle.' 

Chnonr  thna  wrilea  In  Ma  '  PrankrinfaH  ToW,'—  ^ 

•  Tha  biuei  boat  with  the  aUddet  rainn 
Deatroyed  hath  the  greene  in  erery  yetd. 
Janua  ill  by  the  Bre  with  double  bero. 
And  drlaketh  of  hia  bugle  horne  the  wine, 
llefcm  him  etont  brawns  of  the  taikad  awinn.' 

It  ia  worthy  of  note  that  I.Hdeton,  word  blaon.  eaXa  Umt  bMat  a  bwla. 

Wa  aM  wnfi  anrnte  that  many  of  theee  antlrat  homn— Ihnt  at  Tort  aflMi  n 
iMarimfU  wvteoC  *Mty  amdriAly  aawedi  bart  w*  haMtriaetoi  A»*m* 
hana  nUm  dewnibed  becanae  they  clearly  bnlonned  111  »n  aiiMi  «t  1km 
mni  tat,  tbon^  eartaUy  not  to  the  EnropMB  Uam  at  muiekt. 


itAuTl  of  Bnrupcuo  Blaun,  fhmt  *ln-,} 


[ProSle  of  tfi*  flame; 

But  this  must  have  been  a  young  animal,  aa  will  be  aern 
from  comparing  the  representation  of  its  skiill  with  that  d 
the  patriuch  mat  died  at  SchSnbrnnn.  ^ 


ttnU  of  old  Europewi  Bison,  front  riaw  j 
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The  diitinetions,  hoverer,  are  not  conflned  to  the  skele- 
ton, for  the  tongue  of  the  aurochs  is  blue,  according  to 
Gilibort,  who  thus  points  out,  in  addition,  the  following 
external  differences : 

*  The  haira  of  the  cow  are  stiff  and  sessile  upon  the  skin ; 
those  of  the  female  Bison  are  soft  and  make  an  obtuse 
angle.  In  the  cov  they  are  uniform ;  in  the  Bison  there 
are  two  kinds,  as  in  the  heaver,  one  kind  short  and  yellow, 
the  others  longer  and  of  a  blaokish  chesnut.  The  longest 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  nnk  near  the  shoulders,  and  those 
of  the  male  are  fourfold  longer  than  those  of  the  female. 
There  ore  stiU  longer  ones  under  the  lower  jaw  and  neck, 
and  those  of  the  front  Ittnhs  descend  to  the  mid-leg,  and 
sometimes  to  the  feet.  They  are  all  soft  and  woolly ;  alon? 
the  nape  to  the  hump  there  is  a  succession  of  sub-erected 
hairs  ;  but  upon  the  back  aikd  hinder  parts  the  hair  is  short, 
which  makes  those  parts  appear  delicate  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  ox.  The  tail  descends  to  the  hock,  and  is 
furnished  with  long  and  thick  hairs  towards  the  extremity. 
In  summer  the  aurochs  loses  the  greatest  part  of  its  long 
hair,  and  then  has  an  entirely  different  aspect,  but  it  only 
gets  the  short  hair  by  little  and  little,  and  its  skin  is  never 
naked.  It  is  the  hair  of  the  summit  of  the  head  particu- 
larly that  sivas  out  an  odour  of  musk,  especially  in  winter ; 
but  this  odour  is  lost  b^  degrees  in  the  domesticated  state. 
The  hair  of  tbo  males  is  blackest,  and  that  of  the  front  is 
longer  and  more  curly ;  the  odour  is  sttongMt  in  them,  but 
ihc  horns  are  small  in  both  sexeS.  The  thickness  of  tho 
hide  of  the  aurochs  is  double  that  of  a  common  buirs  hide. 
The  individuals  which  have  been  ohser\-ed  alive  showed  a 
^reat  antipathy  to  the  common  cattle.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Biton  jubatus  of  Pliny 
(book  viii. c.  IS,  and  xxviii.  c.  10),  which  he  seems  to  dis- 
tinguish fhim  the  Urus,  was  the  European  Biton  or  Auroc/u  ; 
and  though  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  he 
inentioni  the  trtditlon  of  a  wild  beast  in  Pfionia  ctUed  a 
Bonaim,  after  he  hu  dismissed  his  Buont«9  JuboHt  and 
with  ever^  appwirance  of  a  conclusion  on  his  part  that  the 
Bmagut  and  Bison  were  not  identical,  his  own  description, 
when  eomimred  with  that  of  Aristotle,  will  leave  little  anubt 
that  the  Biton  jubatus  and  Bonanu  of  Pliny  and  others, 
the  Movaoaos  or  Bovairoc  of  Aristotle  (for  tho  word  is  written 
both  Wi^),  and  tht  Bfrw  of  Oppian.*  were  no  other  than 
the  Swropttm  Buotu  the  Aurochs  (Auerochs)  of  the  Prus- 
siatta,  th«  ^br  of  the  Poles,  tho  Taurus  PttonitUt  ko.  of 
Jonstod  ud  Dthen,  tAurochs  and  U  ifonom of  BuflbUt  Boa 
{7»M  of  Bftddatrt,  ud  Bot  Bonasus  of  LinnDus. 


Curler  considert  it  aa  certain  that  ft{s  anitttU  th» 
•argMt,  or  at  least  the  most  massive  of  all  axisting  qua- 
drupeds after  the  rhinoceros,  u  animal  Mill  to  be  found  In 
pome  of  the  Ltthuaiiian  forests,  and  perhafM  in  those  of 

«  Op^u'i  IMj  draeiiptloB  of  theae  indomtMila  Kbtbl,  «fl%  tlirir  thick 
mmdkm  and  ■UnT  >unM— xi^rn*  ftii  lw»ifU)if—^*  tboM  of 
(Cjii«icet.  1  IfiBi  et  feq.]  cubol  be  mkuku. 


Moldavia,  WaUaohu*  and  the  naighbeuihood  of  tiie  Cwioa 
SOS,  is  a  dictinct  apeoiea  which  man  has  never  subdued ;  nor 
do  we  think  that  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  ooniider 
the  evideoM  on  which  Cuvier'a  cooolusioa  was  founded  will 
be  of  a  different  opinion.  FoUowing  out  this  subjeet  with  hit 
usual  industry  and  ability,  that  great  naturalist  goes  on  to 
state  {Ostsmens  Fijssiles)  that  if  Europe  possessed  a  Vrus 
a  Thur  of  the  Poles,  different  from  the  Bison  or  the  Aurochs 
of  the  (lenLans,  it  is  only  in  its  remains  that  the  species 
can  be  traced :  such  remains  are  found,  in  the  skulls  of  a. 
species  of  ox  difforenf  from  the  aurochs,  ih  &e  superficial 
beds  of  certain  districts.  This  Cuvier  thinks  must  be  the 
true  Urus  of  the  antients,  the  original  of  our  domestic  ox, 
the  stock  perhaps  whence  our  wild  cattle  descended ;  while 
the  aurochs  of  the  present  day  is  nothing  more  than  tha 
Bison  or  Bonasiis  of  the  antients,  a  species  which  has  never 
been  brought  under  the  yoke.    [See  Ox  and  Urus.] 

This  antient  species  is  fast  following  its  extinct  congenei 
the  Urus.  Pallas  observes,  that  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
aurochs  does  not  exist  in  any  of  the  vast  forests  of  Russia 
and  Northern  Asia,  whence  (if  it  had  penetrated  therein) 
hardly  any  thing  could  have  eradicated  it.  '  As  late  as  tho 
reign  of  Charlemagne  it  was  not  rare  in  Germany,  but  the 
range  of  the  ^ecies  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  moun- 
tainous country  between  the  Caspian  and  Block  Seas. 


Cuvier.  in  the  fint  edition  of  hii  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,' 
considered  the  fossil  skulls  of  oxen  found  in  Eurcpe  as  bc' 
longing  to  the  aurochSi  and  those  of  Biberia  as  the  crania  of 
an  extinct  species  ;  but,  in  his  lost,  he  declares  that  he  has 
recognized  both  as  the  skulls  of  the  tame  species,  and  opens 
the  question.  These  skulls,  though  they  differ  scarcely  in 
anything  from  those  of  the  auroChs,  he  inclines  to  think 
the  remains  of  a  different  tjteciei.  He  gives  the  portrait  of 
a  cranium  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  here  copied,* 


[Skull  ur«iippciiiP<i  funiU  Amiicli*.    Kri  til  lii'u.] 


80  like,  as  he  observes,  to  the  living  aurochs,  that  the  most 

Eractised  eye  can  scarcely  distinguish  it ;  but  so  tresh  that 
e  seems  to  think  itreceni^^nd^.that  it  owes  its  lossil  ao- 

*  N.B.  TbecnnU  Ogsnd  in  Ilur  trtkto  <um  mil  takma  froB  Cvrin'i  'Ost#- 
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pMniUM  to  its  having  been  mneh  wmtberad.  Lyell  stalM 
that  the  bonea  of  the  biton  hare  been  ftwnd  at  North  Cliff, 
in  the  coanty  of  York,  in  a  lacustrine  ibrmation,  in  which 
all  the  land  and  fresh-vater  shelU,  thirteen  in  nvmber,  can 
be  identilted  vith  ipeeiei  and  varietiei  now  existing  in  that 
eoimty.   [See  Ox.J 

Ambricah  BiioNi 

We  have  wen  that  the  European  Biion  has  fourteen 
pairs  of  ribs,  while  the  common  ox  has  but  thirteen  ;  the 
specific  difference  of  the  American  Biton  is  marked  by  its 
having  fifteen  ribs  on  each  side.  Thus,  in  the  Bisons,  the 
supplementary  ribs  spring  from  the  anterior  lumbar  verte- 
brae, or  rather  fi^im  vertebne  which  are  lumbar  as  far  as 
regards  their  situation,  but  dorsal  when  oonsidered  in  rela- 
tion to  their  fbnctions.  The  contour  of  the  sVull  has  much 
in  common  with  that  of  the  European  species,  but  its  de- 
velopment, and  indeed  that  of  the  whole  frame,  is  much  in- 
ferior in  the  female-  Beneath  is  represented  the  skull  of  a 
voung  female  American  Biiton, — 


'Bkdl  of  fowif  hula  AibkIch  BImb,  Wraai  TiawJ 


[PioUaortheuma,] 

and  we  shall  at  once  see  how  tame  and  weak  its  chiselling 
'■  when  compared  with  that  of  the  old  male. 


The  Amniran  Bism  baii  many  points  of  sitailarity  with 
the  AuTurhs,  In  both  we  bave:  the  huge  head,  anil  the 
lengiliened  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  veriebrffi  (yr  the 
atucbcnent  of  the  brawny  muscleHthat  ti^upport  and  wield 
it.  In  both  we  have  the  cuiiiicali  hump  betwijeiL  the  shoul- 
ders in  consequence,  and  the  »hftt^gy  mane  in  all  ^aasons; 
and  each  prenenLs  a  model  of  brute  force,  formed  tg  posh 
and  throw  duwn. 


L^biHHi  Aounlcaaiu.  i^emnlui.  A  bull  ig.  Jiitvim, 
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This  is  the  Taurua  Mexteanut  of  Hernandu!.  who  gives 
ft  wood-eat  of  the  hsut,  but  not  a  good  one,  the  Taureau 
Sauoage  of  Hannejnn,  irtw  also  gives  a  figure  of  it,  not 
better  Aan  that  of  Hernandes,  and  probably  a  copy  ftom 
it,  the  Bu^ih  of  Lavson,  Catesby,  &&,  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  traders,  and  of  the  Anglo-Americans  geoerally ;  the 
BUon  of  Ray  and  Pennant,  Boi  Amerieamu  of  Gmelin, 
Amenoan  Wud  Ox  or  BUon  of  Warden,  Peeeheth  of  IIm 
Algonquin  Indians,  Moottootk  of  the  Crees,  and  Adgiddah 
ot  the  Chippewayans,  aooording  to  Dr.  Richardson. 

Pennant  says,  *  in  America  these  animals  are  found  in 
the  countries  six  hundi<dd  miles  west  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  this 
is  th«ir  most  northern  residence.  From  thence  they  are 
met  with  in  great  droves  as  low  as  Cibole  (N.B.  on  the  au- 
thority of  Piuchas),  in  lat  33°,  a  little  north  of  California, 
and  USD  in  the  prannce  of  Mivera  in  New  VUxieo ;  the 
species  instantly  ceases  south  of  fbose  eountrias.  They  in- 
habit Canada  to  the  west  tS  the  lakes;  and  in  greater 
abundance  in  the  tieh  savannas  which  bonier  the  river 
Misussippi,  and  iho  preot  rivers  which  fidl  into  it  from  the 
west,  in  ^  Upper  Xouisisna.  There  the^  are  seen  in 
herds  innumerable,  promiscuously  with  multitudes  of  stags 
and  deer  during  meaning  and  evening,  retiring  in  the  sultry 
heats  into  the  shade  of  tall  leeds,  which  border  the  rivers 
of  America.' 

Joseph  Sabine,  in  the  appendix  to  Franklin's  Narrative, 
says  that  they  are  abundant  in  all  pairts  of  North  America, 
wherever  the  prograu  of  cultivation  has  not  interfered  with 
their  range,  and  that  they  are  extremely  numerous  on  the 
plains  of  Uie  Saskatchewan  river.  They  are  also  found,  he 
otMerres,  tiuni^  less  ^atiftilly,  in  the  woods  as  fhr  north 
as  Great  Slave  liUce.  The  most  northern  situation  in  whioh 
they  were  (dnerved  hy  Captun  (now  Sir  John)  Franklin's 
party  was  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  <rf  the  lake.  In 
tlie  same  work  it  is  stated,  that  the  natives  say  that  the 
Wood  Buffaloes,  as  they  are  called,  are  larger  than  those  oi 
the  plains,  but  the  difference  is  not  material. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  Fauna  Boretdi-Amerieana,  gives 
the  following  compendious  history  of  the  geographical  range 
of  the  American  Bison:— *  At  the  period  when  Europeans 
began  to  form  settlements  in  North  America,  this  animd 
waji  occasionally  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast ;  but  even 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  for  Lawson  has  thought  it  to  be  a 
Ih^  worth  recording,  that  two  were  killed  in  one  season  on 
Cape  Fear  River.*  As  early  ai  the  first  discovery  of  Canada, 
it  wu  anknown  in  that  country,  and  no  mention  of  it 
whatever  occurs  in  the  Voyagit  du  Sieur  de  Champlain 
XaintongecHs,  nor  in  the  A^oea  Franfia  of  De  Monts,  who 
obtained  tiie  first  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade.  Theodat, 
whose  history  of  Canada  was  published  in  1636,  merely  says 
that  he  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote  western 
countries.   Warden  mentions,  that  at  no  very  distant  date, 
herds  of  them  Existed  in  the  western  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  as  late  as  the  year  1766  they  were  pretty  numerous 
in  Kentucky ;  but  they  have  gradually  retired  before  the 
white  population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely  seen  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  Mde  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers  in  LDuinua.  rauning 
in  countless  hwds  ma  the  prairies  that  aie  watered  by  the 
Arkansa,  PUtte,  Hinouri,  and  upper  hranehes  of  the  Sas- 
katelwvan  and  Peace  nvers.  C^at  Shve  Lake,  in  lat  60°, 
was  at  one  time  the  northern  boundary  of  their  range ;  but 
of  late  years,  ac<»rding  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  flat  limestone  district  of  Slave 
Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and  have  wandered  to 
the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  J^ke,in  lat.  63°  or  64°.  As  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  limestone  and  sand- 
stone formations,  lying  between  the  great  Rooky  Mountain 
ridge  and  the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  are  the 
only  districts  ui  the  fur  countries  that  are  frequented  by  the 
bis<Hi.    In  these  comparatively  level  tracts  there  is  much 
^airie  land,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in  the  summer, 
and  alao  many  marshes  OTera;rown  with  balnuhes  and 
eariees,t  which  supply  them  wim  winter  food.   Salt  springs 

•  TlM  ffaUowInf ,  va  pmniiM,  li  the  puufe  In  L«wwn  to  which  Dr.  HI- 
ctei^oB  AllndM. — 'H«  (f. «.  the  bnfl<>k),  u  Lbwiob  prints  it^  mUocd  appeui 
^mooft  the  KD(li*h  iDhkUtanti,  hi*  chkf  humt  bdng  in  tlw  lud  irf  Maui- 
^tmmC  wUeh  la.  Ibt  the  most  part,  a  pUin  country :  y4t  I  have  known  mAs 
^A'A  up  the  hilly  twil  of  Cupe-^irff^Rlver,  they  paMiof  the  ladseiof  mt 
■iiBtwhi-  from  me  taid  Mimuippi  belbre  thay  aan  come  neai  na.'  Oppoalte 
I*  tbi*  pumgnph  la  thelbUowinf  marytul  note;— 'Two  killed  oM  Tear  in 
TliiiliJn  iTpiiiMatlrlri.'  neaninC'  we  anpnoee,  on  the  Appwiattoz,  a  braiKh 
ar  A«JMMaTb^.  (See  tmwo^  iHittfy  ^CMto<  iTllS.) 

t  Cmm  li  As  MM  of  a  SMM  if  OfiTwswi*  liwy  <rf'iJiBii  mmOj 


and  lakes  also  abound  on  the  confines  of  the  limestone.  Rfid 
there  ore  several  well-known  salt-licks,  where  bisons  are  sure 
to  be  found  at  all  seasons  of  the  ^ear.  They  do  not  frequent 
any  of  the  districts  fcrmed  of  pnmitive  rocks,  and  the  Umiti 
of  thor  range  to  the  eastwud,  within  the  HadsMi  Bav 
Company's  twritnies,  may  be  nearly  correctly  marked  on 
the  map  by  a  line  eommencing  in  long.  97°  on  the  Red 
River,  which  flows  into  the  south  end  of  Lake  Winipeg, 
crossing  the  Saskatchewan  to  the  westward  of  Basquiau 
Hill,  and  running  flrom  thence  by  the  Athapescow  to  the 
east  end  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  Their  migrations  to  the 
westward  were  formerly  limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain 
range,  and  they  are  still  unknown  in  New  Caledonia,  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia 
river,  but  of  late  years  they  hvfe  found  out  a  passage  across 
the  mountains,  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be  annually  in- 
creasing. In  1806,  when  Lewis  and  Clarke  crossed  the 
mountains  at  the  head  xit  the  Missouri,  bison-skins  werr  an 
important  article  of  traffic  between  the  inhabitants  on  ,oe 
east  side  and  the  natives  to  the  westward.  Farther  to  the 
southward,  in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  bison  appears 
to  be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  chain.' 

Before  we  describe  the  habits  of  the  American  bison,  the 
modes  of  hunting  it,  and  the  uses  to  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  animal  are  put,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  vast  wildernesses  where  it  roams  in  unrestrained  free- 
dom. We  know  not  how  to  convey  this  idea  better  thui  in 
the  words  of  Washington  Irving,  who  possesses  the  magie 
art  of  converting  the  reader  into  a  s^ectatmr  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed. In  his  Tow  on  Me  Praina,  the  fidhnring  pano< 
ramie  viswi  are  presented  to  ui : — 

'  AHu  a  toilsome  manh  of  some  distance  through  a 
country  cut  up  by  ravines  and  brooks,  and  entangled  by 
thickets,  we  emerged  upon  a  grand  prairie.  Here  one  of 
the  characteristic  scenes  of  the  "  far  west"  broke  upon  us,— 
an  immense  extent  of  grassy,  undulating,  or.  as  it  is  termed, 
"  rolling "  country,  wim  here  and  there  a  clump  of  trees 
dimly  seen  in  die  distance  like  a  ship  at  sea,  the  lanflscape 
deriving  sublimity  from  its  vastness  and  simplicity.  To  toe 
south-west,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a  singular  crest  of 
broken  rocks,  resembling  a  ruined  fortress.  It  reminded 
me  of  the  ruin  of  some  Moorish  castle  crowning  a  height  in 
the  midst  of  a  lonely  Spanish  landscape.  To  this  hill  we 
gave  the  name  of  Cliff  Castle. 

*  The  prairies  of  these  great  hunting  regions  diftved,  in 
the  eharactra  of  Uieir  vegetation,  fixnn  those  throush  which 
I  had  hitherto  passed.  Instead  of  a  profiision  of  tall  flower- 
ing plants,  and  long  flaunting  grasses,  they  were  covered 
with  a  shorter  growth  of  herbage  called  buffalo- grass,  some- 
what coarse,  but,  at  the  proper  season,  affording  excellent 
and  abundant  pasturage.  At  present  it  was  growing  wiry, 
and  in  many  places  it  was  too  much  parched  for  grazing, 

*  The  weather  was  verging  into  that  serene  out  somewhat 
arid  season  called  the  Indian  summer.  There  was  a  smoky 
haze  in  the  8tmoe{diere  that  tempered  the  brightness  of  the 
sunshine  into  a  golden  tint,  softeniDg  the  features  of  the 
landscape,  and  giving  a  vagueness  to  the  outlines  of  distant 
objeeta.  This  hasiness  was  daily  increasing,  and  was  attri- 
buted to  die  burning  of  ^  distant  prairies  by  the  Indian 
hunting  parties.  "Wi  had  not  gone  nr  upon  the  prairie  he- 
fbre  wa  came  to  where  deeply-worn  fbo^NUhs  were  seen  tra- 
verdng  the  country.  Sometimes  two  or  three  would  keep 
psrallw  to  each  ether,  and  but  a  few  paces  apart.  These 
were  pronounced  to  be  traces  of  buffaloes,  where  large  droves 
had  passed.' — p,  153. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  more  refreshing  scene: — '  About  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  came  to  where  this  line  of  rugged 
hills  swept  down  into  a  valley,  through  which  flowed  the 
north  fork  of  the  Red  River.  A  beautiful  meadow,  about 
half  a  ndlewide,  enamelled  with  yellow  autumnal  flowers, 
stretched  for  two  or  three  miles  along  the  foot  of  the  hillSr 
bordered  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  rivw,  whose  banks  were 
fringed  witib  cotton-wood  trees,  the  taight  fbliage  of  which 
reftw^wd  uA  delighted  the  eye,  after  being  weuied  by  the 
contemplation  of  monotonous  wastes  of  brown  fcrest 

'  The  meadow  was  finely  diversified  by  groves  and  dumps 
of  trees,  so  happily  disposed  that  they  seemed  as  if  set  out 
by  the  hand  of  art.  As  we  cost  our  eyes  over  this  fi«sh  and 
delightfhl  valley,  we  beheld  a  troop  of  wild  horses  quietly 
grazing  on  a  green  lawn  about  a  mile  distant  to  our  right* 
while  to  our  len,  at  neatly  the  same  distance,  were  several 
bnfUoes,  some  fheiting,  others  xepodng  ai^  ruminating 
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among  Uie  lugb  rich  herbage,  under  tbe  shade  of  ft  elump 
of  cotton-wood  trees.  The  vhole  had  the  appearance  of  a 
bTxnd,  beautiflil  tract  of  pasture-land,  on  the  hie'hly*oma- 
TMDted  estate  of  some  gentleman-farmer,  with  nil  cattle 
graiing  about  the  lawiu  and  meadows.' — ^p.  220. 

The  American  male  bison,  when  at  ita  flill  sixe,  ii  said  to 
weigh  2000  llw.,  though  12  or  14  ewL  is  oonsidered  a  ^ood 
weight  in  the  fhr  countries.  Dr.  Richardwn  gives  eight 
ibet  and  a  half  as  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  tafl.  which  is 
twenty  inches,  and  upwards  of  six  feet  as  its  height  at  the 
five  fQuters.  The  head  is  very  large,  and  carried  low ;  tiie 
eyes  are  small,  bladi,  and  piercing ;  the  horns  are  shwt, 
small,  sharp,  set  far  apart>  for  the  forehead  is  very  broad, 
and  directed  outwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  be  nearly 
erect,  with  a  slight  curve  towards  the  outward  pointing  tips. 
The  hump  is  not  a  mere  lump  of  fatt}'  secretion,  like  that  of 
the  lebu.  but  consists,  exclusive  of  a  deposit  of  fot,  which 
varies  much  in  quantity,  of  the  strong  muscles  attached  to 
the  highly-developed  spinous  j)rocesses  of  the  last  cervical 
and  first  dorsal  vertehns,  fbrmm^  fit  machinery  fat  the  sup- 
port and  movement  of  the  enormous  head.  The  ehest  is 
broad*  and  the  are  strong ;  the  hind  parts  are  narrow, 
and  have  a  comparatively  weak  appearance.  The  tail  is 
clothed  with  short  fur-like  hair,  with  a  long,  sbaight,  coarse, 
blackish-brown  tuft  at  the  end.  In  winter  the  whole  body 
w  covered  with  long  shagged  hair,  which  In  summer  falls 
off,  leaving  the  hla^ish  wrinkled  skin  exposed,  except  on 
the  forehead,  hump,  fbre-quartera,  under-jaw,  and  throat, 
where  the  hair  is  very  long  and  shaggy,  and  mixed  with 
much  wool  Catesby  observes  that  on  the  forehead  of  a 
bull  the  hair  is  a  foot  lone,  thick  and  frizzlvd,  and  of  a 
dusky  black  colour,  that  the  tengUi  of  this  hair,  hanging 
over  their  eyes,  impedes  their  flight,  and  is  fte<iuently  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  but  that  this  obstruction  of  sight 
is  in  some  measure  si^plied  by  their  good  noses,  which  are 
no  small  sa^uard  to  them.  A  hull,  says  he,  in  summer, 
with  his  body  bare  and  his  head  mnfBed  with  long  hidr, 
makes  a  very  fnmidable  appearance.  In  summer  ttus 
general  colour  of  the  hair  is  between  dark-umber  and  liver- 
browTi,  and  lustrous.  The  tips  of  the  hair,  as  it  lengthens 
in  winter,  are  paler,  and  before  it  is  shed  in  summer  mudi 
of  it  becomes  of  a  pale,  dull,  yellowish-brown.  In  the  fe- 
male the  head  is  smaller,  and  the  hair  on  the  foreparts  is 
not  so  long  as  it  is  in  the  male. 

Congregating  in  vast  herds,  these  animals  are  said  to 
cover  the  wide-extended  savannahs  of  the  more  southern 
districts  of  the  north  for  miles  in  extent  '  Such  was  the 
multitude,*  say  Lewis  and  Clarke,  speaking  of  an  assem- 
blage of  bisons  as  they  crossed  the  water,  *  that  although 
the  li-  er,  inelndins  an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a 
mile  in  length,  the  nerd  stretched,  as  ^ick  as  they  could  swim, 
oompletely  from  one  aide  to  the  other.*  The  same  travellers, 
speaking  of  anodwr  of  these  mnd  s|)ectacle8.  say,—'  If 
it  be  not  impossible  to  calculate  tne  movuig  multitude  which 
darkened  tfw  whole  plains,  we  are  convinced  that  20,000 
would  be  no  exaggerated  number.'  Catesby.  after  suting 
that  they  range  m  droves,  feeding  on  the  open  savannahs 
morning  and  evening,  says  that  in  the  sultry  time  of  the 
dav  they  retire  to  shady  rivulets  and  streams  of  clear  watar 
gliding  through  thickets  of  tall  canes.  Dr.  James  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  them  on  such  occasions,  and  he 
thus  describes  their  march: — *In  the  middle  of  the  day 
countless  thousands  of  tbem  were  seen  coming  in  iiom  every 
quarter  to  the  stagnant  pools;'  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  their  paths  are  as  fluent,  and  almost  as  conspi- 
cuous as  the  roads  m  the  most  ptmulous  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  bisons,  in  trutn,  are  a  wandering  race,  the  motives 
of  their  restlessness  being,  either  disturbanoa  by  hontm 
or  change  of  pasture.  After  the  fire  has  cleared  the  prairie 
of  all  the  old  herbage,  the  delicately  tender  grass  which 
springs  up  in  Uie  room  of  the  old  wiry  bents  that  fed  the 
mime,  offers  the  most  grateful  food  to  the  migratory  bisons : 
Bu<h  spots  are  well-known  to  the  hunter  as  points  of  attrac- 
tion to  these  animals.  In  the  winter,  when  the  snow  lies 
deep  over  the  vagetatioi,  they  scrape  it  away  with  Hua  feet 
to  get  at  the  grass. 

Fierce  and  terrible  are  the  fights  among  the  bulls  in  the 
rutting  season,  and  perilous  is  the  condition  of  4w  man  who 
tben  ainiroaehea  them.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  year 
tiM  hulls  and  oowsUn  in  separate  herds;  but  at  all  seasons, 
■eaarding  to  Dr.  Ridiacdson,  <me  or  twe  M  b  seneially 
ncoompeay  a  large  herd  ofoowi. 


These  powcrAd  beasts  are  in  gMMal  shy,  and  fly  ttam 
the  ftu»  of  man  tilt  they  are  woundad ;  tbey  then  heeane 
furious,  and  pursue  their  enemy  with  the  most  vindi^ive 
spirit  as  we  shall  {vesently  see ;  but  we  must  flnt  say  t 
vrard  or  two  on  some  (tf  the  difbrent  modes  at  huBtug 
tbem.  Dn  Prati  and  Charlevoix  nve  several  partieiilan  A 
the  ehace  of  these  animals  1^  tbs Indians.  If  the  riffle  be 
used  the  hunter  is  earefhl  to  go  a^inst  the  wina,  Ibr  ths 
sense  of  smelling  is  so  exquisite  in  the  bison  that  it  will 
otherwise  get  aoent  of  him  and  pracipitatdy  retire.  If  be 
gets  within  rifle-distanee^  he  is  careful  so  In  take  his  aim 
that  the  beast  may  drop  at  aDoe»  and  not  be  faritated  by  an 
inefTectual  wound. 

But  the  great  hunting  is,  or  rather  was,  somewhat  afttt 
the  manner  of  the  Scottish  *  tinchel.'  A  great  number  of 
men  divide  and  form  a  vast  square.  Each  band  buta  fire  to 
the  dry  grass  of  the  savannah  where  the  herds  are  feeding. 
When  the  afirighted  betets  perceive  the  fire  approaching 
on  all  sides,  they  retire  in  eonftision  to  the  centra  of  the 
square,  where  the  bands  close  upon  them,  and  kOl  tbem  as 
they  are  huddled  together  in  heaps  without  haxard;  ISM 
or  2000  beeves  have  been  given  as  the  prodoee  of  aneb  an 
expedition.  : 

Captain  (now  Sir  John)  F^klhi  give*  us  tae  toBsmiag  ^ 
information.  After  stating  that  the  Stone  Indiana  an  la 
expert  with  the  bow  and  arrow  that  they  ean  strike  a  vtrr 
small  object  at  a  considerable  distance,  and  shoot  with  su^ 
cient  force  to  pierce  through  the  body  of  a  buffiilo  when 
near,  he  thus  describes  a  bUETfilo  or  bison  pound : — 

'  The  buffalo  pound  was  a  fenced  circular  spaee^  of  about 
a  hundred  yards  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  was  banked  op 
with  snow,  to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of 
the  animals  that  once  have  entered.  For  aboat  a  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  pound,  stakes  were 
driven  Into  the  eronnd  at  neariy  equal  distaueea  of  nbont 
twenty  yards ;  uiese  were  intended  to  represent  mm,  sud 
to  deter  the  animals  team  attempting  to  break  out  on  either 
side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty  yards  from  the  pound,  brandies 
of  trees  were  phwed  between  these  stakes  to  screen  Iha 
Indians,  who  he  down  behind  them  to  await  the  approach 
of  the  bufiklo.  The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of 
chase  is  shown  by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  mancDuvre 
round  the  herd  in  the  plains  so  as  to  urge  them  to  enter  the 
roadway,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and, 
pressing  close  upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  tbey 
rush  hwdlessb  forwards  towards  the  snare.  When  they  haw 
advanced  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  Qiey 
also  rise,  and  increase  the  consternation  by  violent  shouting 
and  firing  guns.  The  affiighted  beasts  having  no  alter- 
native, run  directly  to  the  pound,  where  tliey  are  quieUj 
despatched,  either  with  an  arrow  atgm.  There  was  a  tree  in 
the  centre  of  &e  pound,  on  whico  tin  Indiaiis  had  hung 
strips  of  buffalo  nesb,  and  pieces  of  (doth,  as  tributary  or 
gratefbl  offerings  to  the  Great  Master  of  lifb ;  and  We  wwn 
told  that  they  occasionally  place  a  man  in  the  tree  to  sing 
to  the  presiding  Spirit  as  the  buffaloes  are  advancing,  who 
must  keep  his  station  until  the  whole  that  have  entered  aiw 
killed.' 

The  same  author  further  proceeds  as  foHows: — 'O&er 
modes  of  killing  the  buffalo  are  practised  by  the  Indians 
with  success;  of  these,  the  hunting  them  on  horseback 
requires  most  dexterity.  An  expert  hunter,  when  weU 
mounted,  dashes  at  the  herd,  and  chooses  an  individual 
which  he  endeavours  to  separate  ihim  the  resL  If  he  suc- 
ceeds, he  contrives  to  keep  him  i4>art  by  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  his  horse,  though  going  at  full  speed.  Wtwnerer 
he  can  ^  suffidently  near  w  a  ball  to  penetrate  the 
beast's  hide  he  fires,  and  seldom  fiula  of  bringing  tlift 
animal  down ;  though,  of  course,  he  cannot  rest  the  piecft 
against  the  shoulder,  nor  take  a  deliberate  aim.  On  this 
service  the  hunter  is  often  exposed  to  considerable  dai^«r 
from  the  fall  of  his  horse  in  the  numerous  holes  which  tbw 
badcers  make  in  these  plains,  and  also  from  the  rage  tit  the 
buffalo,  which,  when  closely  pressed,  often  turns  suddenly 
and,  rushing  furiously  on  the  horse,  fVequently  succeeds  m 
wounding  it,  or  dismounting  the  rider.  Whenever  tfa» 
animal  shows  this  disposition,  which  the  expalenced  huntar 
will  readily  pereeive,  he  immediately  pulls  up  hit  hone  airf 
goes  off  in  anotiier  directian.'  The  reader  will  find  soi 
animated  descriptions  6t  such  encoonters  in  '  TbeTour 
Oe  FraiiieB,*  beftre  aDaded  lo. 
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FranUiB  obMmi,  *  honaa  Aaonot  be  uiad  in  apinoaehini 
them ;  but  the  hunter  dismounta  at  some  diitanoe  ant 
crawls  in  the  snow  towards  the  herd,  pushing  bis  gun 
before  him.  If  the  buflUoes  happen  to  look  towvds  him  hd 
ita^  and  keeps  quite  uwtionieia,  until  tiieir  eyes  are 
taiiMd  in  another  direetiim ;  by  this  eaatioua  proceeding  a 
ikiUtal  penon  will  get  io  near  aa  to  be  abla  to  kill  two  or 
three  out  of  the  l^d.  It  will  oanly  be  imagined  this 
■arrioe  cannot  be  very  ^reaaUa  when  the  thermimietsr 
atmda  SO^  or  40^  bmnr  seio>  aa  ■oroetimea  happens  in 
this  country.* 

This  chase  of  the  bison  is  not  nnattwaded  irith  daogM, 
'  for.'  says  Cateaby,  '  when  wounded  they  am  very  fiuious, 
which  cautions  the  Indiana  how  they  attack  them  in  open 
savannahs,  where  no  trees  are  to  screen  them  from  their 
fury.  Their  hooft,  more  than  their  h(»ns,  are  their  offensive 
weapons,  and  whatever  opposes  them  is  in  no  small  danger 
of  being  trammed  into  the  earth.' 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  *  Fauna  Bortah  Amerieam,'  ob- 
serves that  the  bisons  are  less  wary  when  they  are 
assembled  together  in  numbers,  and  that  they  will  then 
oOen  blindly  follow  their  leaders,  regardless  oi,  or  trampling 
down,  the  hunters  posted  in  Aeir  way.*  He  Airther  states 
that,  though  the  gait  of  these  animals  may  appear  heavy 
and  awkwud.  they  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in  over- 
taking tiie  fleetest  runner,  and  gives  the  fbllowing  account 
of  the  determined  violence  with  which  a  wounded  bison 
assails  its  enemy :  *  While  I  resided  at  Carlton-house,* 
writes  Dr.  Richardson,  *  an  accident  of  this  kind  occurred. 
Mr.  Finnan  M'Donald,  one  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
i^erks.  was  descending  the  Baskatchewan  in  a  boat,  and 
one  evening,  having  pitched  his  tent  Ibr  the  night,  he  went 
out  in  the  dusk  to  look  for  game.  It  had  become  nearly 
dai^  when  he  fired  at  a  bison-bull,  which  was  galloping 
over  a  small  eminence,  and  aa  he  was  hastening  forward  to 
see  if  his  shot  bad  taken  eflieot,  the  wounded  beast  made  a 
rash  at  him.  He  had  the  presence  <tf  mind  to  leiie  the 
animal  by  the  long  hair  on  its  forehead  as  it  itruek  him  on 
the  aide  wiUi  ita  horo,  and,  bebig  a  remarkably  tall  and 
powerful  man,  a  struggle  ensued,  which  continued  until  his 
wrist  was  severely  sprained,  and  his  arm  was  rendered 
powerless;  he  then  fbll,  and  after  receiving  two  or  three 
blows  became  senseless.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  found 
by  hit  companions  lying  bathed  in  blood,  being  g«ed  in 
several  places,  and  the  bison  was  couched  beude  him, 
apparently  waiting  to  renew  the  attack  had  he  shown  any 

Xs  of  life.  Mr.  H'Donald  recovered  fVom  the  immediate 
:ts  of  the  injuries  he  received,  hut  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  Many  other  instances  might  be  mentioned  of 
the  tenaciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  its  re- 
venge ;  and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  de- 
tained Ibr  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  its  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends  with 
a  dog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fbre-feet,  and  in  that  way 
proves  more  than  a  match  fbr  an  Bnglish  bull-dog.* 

The  same  writer  says,  that  the  fkvourite  Indian  method  of 
kiUing  the  bison  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fhttest  of  the  herd  on 
horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow ;  and  he  speaks 
of  the  imposing  spectacle  which  is  aflbrded  when  a  laige 
party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way  on  an  extensive 
plain,  and  of  the  skill  and  agility  displayed  by  the  young 
men  on  such  occasions.  The  horses,  it  appears,  seem  to 
et^oy  the  sport  as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active 
in  elndine  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on  its 
pursuer.  It  should  be  reniembered,  on  such  occasions,  that, 
when  the  bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  flrst  to  one  side  fbr 
a  short  time,  and  then  to  the  other,  and  so  on  alternately. 

Dr.  Richardson  also  eonftrmt  Captain  FVanUin  in  the 
mssertion,  that  the  most  generally  pracUsed  plan  of  shooting 
the  bisons  is  by  crawling  towards  them  from  to  leeward, 
and  that  in  favourable  places  great  numbers  are  taken  in 
pounds. 

Though  the  risk  of  the  chase  be  considerable,  the  reward 
is  great;  for  there  are  few, animals  that  minister  more 
lately  to  the  wants  and  even  to  the  comforts  of  man  than 
the  American  bison.  The  horns  are  converted  into  powder- 
flasks  ;  the  hide,  which,  according  to  Catesby,  is  too  heavy 
for  the  strongest  man  to  lift  from  the  ground,  is  very  va- 
kuible,  and  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Purchas  re- 
lates, that  in  old  times  the  Indians  made  the  best  of  targets 
ot.it;  and  Catesby  says  that  they  make  their  winter  moc- 
eMOiis  of  it  also,  but  tbat,  being  too  heavy  fiir  clothing,  it  ii 
■ot  often  put  to  that  me.  Othen,  Iwwevw,  assert  that  flie 


Indians  dress  the  skiu  with  the  hair  on,  and  etethe  l  

selves  with  them,  and  that  the  Europeans  of  Lonisiana 
(Louisiana,  in  the  older  sense  of  the  term  before  the  pur- 
chase of  it  by  the  United  States  in  IB03)  use  them  for 
blankets,  and  find  them  light,  warm,  and  soft.  Dr.  Ri- 
chardson confirms  the  latter  account,  for  he  says  in  the 
work  above  quoted,  *  The  floe  wool  which  clothes  the  bimi 
nnders  its  skin,  when  properly  dressed,  an  excellent  blanket ; 
and  tbey  are  valued  so  highly,  that  a  good  one  aells 
tiuee  or  ibur'  pounds  in  Canada,  where  they  are  uwd  as 
wrappers  by  those  who  travel  over  tlw  now  in  carioles.' 
Thomas  Hortm  (in  his  New  EngUih  CanoBm,  Amsterdam, 
1637,)  observes,  that  *  their  fleeoes  ore  very  useful,  being  a 
kind  of  wolle.  as  fins  almost  as  the  wolle  of  the  beaver,  and 
the  salvages  do  make  garments  thereof.'  Cateaby  says  that 
the  Indians  work  tiie  lang  hairs  into  garten,  aprons,  &e., 
dyeing  them  into  various  colours ;  and,  according  to  Pen- 
nant, the  hail  or  wool  is  spun  into  cloth,  gloves,  stockings, 
and  garters,  which  are  very  strong,  and  look  as  welt  as 
those  made  of  the  best  sheep's- wool.  Pennsnt  further  says 
that  the  fleece  of  one  of  these  animals  has  been  found  to 
weigh  nght  pounds,  and  quotes  iho  authority  of  Govamor 
Foimall  ibr  ue  aanranoa  that  the  moat  luxurious  ftbrio 
might  be  made  of  it  This  astuiamie,  it  appears,  was  fbr 
from  groundlois.  fbr  Dr.  Richardson  infbrms  us  that  the 
wool  has  been  manufactured  in  Bngluid  into  a  remarkably 
fine  and  beautiful  oloth ;  and  that  in  the  colony  of  Osna- 
boyna,  on  the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth 
is  formed  of  it. 

The  flesh  of  a  bison  in  good  ecmdition,  says  the  author 
last  quoted,  is  very  juicy  and  well-flavoured,  much  resem- 
bling tbat  of  well-fed  beef.  Others  describe  it  as  bearing 
the  same  relation  to  common  beef  that  venison  bears  to 
mutton.  The  tongue,  when  well  cured,  is  said  to  surpass 
that  of  the  common  ox  as  a  relish.  AU  concur  in  the  pniises 
of  the  delicious  hump,  rich,  savoury,  and  tender,  liiis  is 
the  fleshy  part  that  covers  the  Icaig  q»inoua  proeoises  of  the 
anterior  d(vaal  vertebrte,  and  is  ealled  do«  by  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  and  wig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  according  to  Dr.  Richaidson,  who 
says  that  much  <it  the  pemmican  used  by  the  voyagers 
attached  to  the  fiir  companies  is  made  of  bison  meat,  pro- 
cured at  their  poste  on  the  Red  River  and  Sadcatchewan : 
he  adds,  that  one  bison-cow  in  good  oondUim  furnishes 
dried  meat  and  fkt  enough  to  make  a  bag  of  pemmican 
weighing  ninety  pounds. 

'The  m  bulls  yield  a  great  quantity  of  tellow ;  and  Du 
Prate  records  that  a  hundred  and  fif^  pounds  weight  have 
been  procured  from  a  single  beast  Pennant  says  that 
these  over-fed  animals  usually  become  the  prey  of  wolves, 
for,  by  reason  of  their  great  unwieldiness,  they  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  herd;  and,  on  the  .authority  of  Du  Prats,  gives 
the  fUlowing  account  of  their  sagacity  in  defending  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  their  flen»  persecutors'— 
'  When  they  scent  the  approach  of  a  dro\'e  of  those  ravenous 
creatures,  the  herd  flings  itself  into  the  form  of  a  circle : 
the  weakest  keep  in  the  middle,  the  stroi^st  are  ranged  on 
the  outoide,  presenting  to  the  enemy  an  impenetrable  front 
of  horns :  should  they  be  taken  by  surprise,  and  have  re- 
oourse  to  flight,  numbers  of  the  fattest  or  the  weakest  are 
sure  to  perish.'  Dr.  Richardson,  however,  speaking  of  die 
numerous  wolves  on  the  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the 
eastward  of  die  Rocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  sources 
of  the  Peace  and  Saskatchewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri, 
says,  that  there  bands  of  them  hang  on  the  skirte  of  the 
buffalo  herds,  and  prey  upon  the  siek  and  straggling  calves, 
but  that  they  do  not,  under  ordinary  oiRnunstanaes,  venture 
to  attack  the  flill-grown  animal.  As  a  jnoof  of  this  he 
adds,  that  the  hunters  infbrmed  him  that  they  oflten  saw 
wolves  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without  exoiting  Vb» 
least  alarm,  and  that  the  marksmen,  when  they  crawl  to- 
wards a  l^on  for  the  purpwe  of  shooting  it,  occasionally 
wear  a  cap  with  two  ears,  in  imitetion  of  tto  head  of  a  woU^ 
knowing  from  experience  that  they  will  be  snflbred  to  ap- 
proach nearer  in  that  guise. 

The  grisly  bear  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  American  bison;  and  the  strongest  bull  goes  down 
before  him.   [See  Bbaii.1 

The  Indian  is  too  wild  in  his  habita  to  submit  to  the 
fetters  which  an  attempt  to  domesticate  anim^  would  im- 
pose upon  his  liberty ;  a  child  of  the  wilderness,  he  ilopends 
on  his  DOW  or  his  rifle  for  his  subsistence,  and  wandcn  free. 
It  li  no^  theretiwe,  surphsing^that  no  atli^^^f)iq^|tutT.' 
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booa  imuto  by  the  abnigitui  inhabituiti  to  reduce  the  biion 
toobedieiMe.   Catetby,  hoverer,  wys  that  these  viimab 
am  been  known  to  breed  with  tame  nattle  that  were  be- 
come wild,  but  that  the  calves  beins  so  too,  were  neglected, 
*  and  though,'  he  oontinoet,  *  it  is  we  general  opinion,  that 
if  reclaiming  these  animals  were  impractioEbte  (of  which  no 
trial  has  been  made),  to  mix  the  breed  with  tame  cattle 
would  much  improve  the  breed,  yet  nobody  has  had  the 
euriosity  nor  have  given  thumselves  any  trouble  about  it.* 
Pennamt  states  that  the  experiment  baa  been  made,  and 
that  it  has  biled,  tor  he  thus  vrites  in  his  Aretie  Zoology  -— 
'  Attempt!  have  been  made  to  tame  and  domestieate  the 
wild  iHion,  by  oatdiing  the  calves  ud  brinsiBg  them  up  with 
the  eomnuHQ  kind,  in  nopes  of  improving  tne  weed.   It  has 
not  yet  been  found  to  answer :  notwithstanding  tibey  had  the 
appearance  for  a  time  of  having  lost  their  savage  nature, 
yet  they  always  grew  impatient  of  restraint,  and,  by  reason 
of  their  great  strengA,  would  break  down  the  strongest 
indosure,  and  entice  the  tame  cattle  into  the  oom-flelds. 
They  have  been  known  to  engender  togetUw,  and  to  breed ; 
but  I  connot  learn  whether  m  species  was  meliomted  by 
the  intercourse. 
A  very  fine  American  biMn  bull  was  shown  a  few  years 
^  ago  in  this  country  as  the  *  bonaasus,'  and  under  that  name 
'  found  its  way  into  the  epilogue  of  the  Westminster  Play  as 
oDe  cf  the  wtrndns  of  the  day.   It  ms  afterwards  pur- 
chased    the  ZocdogiGBl  Society  of  London;  butithadhem 
enfiMUed  by  conflnement  and  disease,  and  diea  som  after 
the  Society  became  possessed  of  it.   The  Hndson's  Bay 
Company  supplied  its  p]mee  by  presenting  a  young  cow, 
which  has  lived  for  some  yean  in  its  present  quartors  at 
the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

BISSA'GOS,  THE,  or  BIJU6A  ISLANDS.  Ue  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  between  1 1°  40'  and  1 0"  50'  N.  lat.,  and 
15°  30' and  16°  30' W.  long.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Bulola  or  Rio  Grande.  They  form  a  group  of  about 
twenty  islands,  enclosed  by  a  reef.  Most  of  them  are  in- 
habited, but  some  are  nearly  bare  rock,  and  only  visited  oe- 
ea»onaUy.  The  largest,  Marshi,  is  above  fifteen  miles  long. 
The  ishuids  Caraohe^  Corbele,  Cai^nt,  Gallinas,  Oranoo, 
Canyabac,and  Bulama  an  mutsh  smuler.  On  Biilama  ue 
English  formed  a  settlement  in  1 798 ;  but  it  was  abai^ned 
in  1 793,  on  account  of  its  unhealttiiness. 

These  islands,  which  are  of  vcAcaaio  origin,  have  an 
axeellent  soil,  composed  chiefly  of  deoompowd  lava  and 
vegetable  matter.  They  are  mostly  covered  with  wood,  but 
there  are  some  natural  savannahs,  and  a  few  dear  spaces, 
affording  ample  pastunge  for  ianumerable  elephants,  deer, 
buffaloes,  and  other  wild  animals.  The  inhabitants  culti- 
vate some  maize,  and  have  plantations  of  bananas  and 
palms ;  but  their  chief  wealth  consists  of  cattle  and  goats. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  hippopotamus  is  found  in  the 
straita  which  divide  the  isluias  of  Canyabac  and  Bulama 
fiom  the  continent;  then  is  no  f^h- water  river  within 
several  miln. 

The  inhaUtants,  called  BJjuga,  an  a  wirlike  and  tna- 
«henas  people,  as  Captain  Beaver  lesmed  by  experience. 
Iliey  an  always  anned,  genatidly  with  a  musket,  knife- 
dagger,  spear,  and  sometimes  a  sword.  The  women  do  the 
labour  of  domestic  economy,  except  that  the  males  climb 
tiie  palms  to  get  the  calabashes  for  collecting  the  palm- 
wine,  and  bring  them  away.  The  men  attend  only  to  hunt- 
ing and  fishing :  they  frequently  rob  when  Ihey  can  find 
their  way  across  to  the  main.  The  two  sexes  eat  separately. 

mfs  of  Captain  Beaver,  by  Smyth ;  and  Capt.  Belcher, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Qeogr.  Society.) 

BISSEXTILE,  or  BISSEXTUS  DIES,  the  name  given 
in  the  Roman  Calendar,  after  its  nformation  by  J.  Ctesar, 
to  the  intercalary  day  which  was  inserted  every  fourth  year 
between  the  24th  and  iUth  (tf  Febroanr.  The  a4th  of  Fe- 
bruary was  expressed  according  to  the  Roman  reckoning, 
*  sexto  Calendas  Martii,'  t.  «■  the  sixth  day  before  the  Ca- 
lends, or  first  of  March.  When  the  intercalary  day  was  in- 
serted, it  was  also  called  '  sexto  Calendas  Martii  f  and  as 
the  name  was  thus  repeated,  this  day  was  called  the  bistex- 
tu»  dies,  or  the  sixth  day  twice  over.  In  legal  reckoning  as 
to  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  24th  and  following  day  in  the 
bissextile  year  were  considered  in  the  Roman  law  as  one 
day.  (See  Dig.  4.  tit.  4.  3.)  In  Greek,  this  day  was  called 
i»fii\tfu>s  Afiipn,  which  signifies  the  same  as  intercalated 
day.  By  the  statute  21  Hen  111.,  the  bissextile  day  and 
the  day  immediately  precedine  wen  to  be  considered  le- 
$f^7  as  one  day  (eomputetur  dies  ilia  et  dies  pnxipijB  yfp* 


cedens  pro  uno  die).  At  present  Fabniaiy  tus  twaotfHUM 
days  in  leap  year.  [See  Tsah.] 

BI'STON  (entomology),  a  name  given  by  Dr.  Lesck  to  i 
genus  of  moths  of  the  &mily  Geometridte.  Tba  princiHl 
distinguishing  characters  of  this  genus  are  as  foUoit:— 
Palpi  short,  and  threfr-jointed ,  antennn  rather  long,  ud 
distinctly  pectinated  in  the  males,  each  jmnt  being  Wished 
with  a  cihated  branch,  and  these  branches  longest  od  tbe 
central  jointo  (in  the  females  these  branches  are  wanting, 
or  nearly  so) ;  body  diiek ;  wings  present  in  both  him, 
not  very  thickly  covered  with  seaMS^  and  heuee  il^f 
transparent,  espedaUy  in  the  femdM.  Tht  lirva  hu  ten 
legs,  and  is  elongate  cylindrical,  and  tubeteulated,  sad  bu 
the  head  mon  or  less  notched  in  frmt ;  it  assumes  tbe  pt^ 
state  undergronnd  at  the  rooto  of  trees. 

Then  appears  to  be  an  analogical  resemblance  betnn 
these  moths  and  the  Notodoniidee,  their  lame  showing 
that  they  an  not  otherwise  allied.  The  imago  state  oftbe 
species  nowever  may  be  distinguished  by  the  diArsottox- 
tun  of  the  wings,  and  stnictun  of  the  antennn. 

Three  species  of  this  genus  have  been  discovered  in  tbii 
country: — B.  prodromanot  the  oak-beauty;  B.heiidahm, 
the  pepper-moth ;  and  B.  hirtariiUt  tbe  brindled-beuitt. 
The  first  of  these  has  the  antennss  bipeetinated  to  the 
apex, and  the  two  lattu-  hava  the  antenna  simpkittha 
apex,  in  the  males  :— 

B,  prodromaria  has  the  wings  of  an  ash  colour,  or  u- 
praacidng  to  white,  finely  sinrinkled  with  bUek :  each  rftse 
upper  wings  has  two  transverse  bent  fosdte  ofabrownce- 
lmv,  mtnre  or  less  margined  with  black,  and  tbe  under  iriogi 
have  one  fascia  of  the  same  description.  IVhen  the  vingi 
an  expanded  it  measuras  fifomaninch  uidahslf  totn 
inches  in  width. 

The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  oak,  poplar,  &c  Tin 
moth  is  ran,  but  is  found  in  the  mcHith  <»  Haichintlw 
trunks  of  oak  trees  in  the  Dei^bonthood  of  Ltmdoa  ud 
elsewhen. 

B.  betulariut  has  received  the  name  of  pepper-motk 
from  ito  being  of  a  white  colour,  and,  as  it  were,  peppned 
with  black  almost  uniformly  ovar  the  wings. 

This  moth  is  about  tiw  same  size  as  uw  lost,  and  ii  not 
uneommon  in  the  month  of  June  in  woods  near  Londau, 
and  in  other  parts.  Ite  caterpillar  feeds  upMi  the  oik, 
willow,  po^ar.  dm,  &c. 

B.  hirtaritu  is  of  brown  colour,  dotted  with  grey,  with 
three  or  four  transverse,  black,  beat  lines  on  each  wiog, 
and  a  whitish  &scia  near  the  hindw  margin :  it  is  commcKi 
amongst  poplar  and  lime-trees,  and  is  about  an  inch  ud 
three  quarters  in  expanse.  In  the  Amales  the  wings  fatn 
a  greenish  hue. 
BISTORT.  [See  Polyoowoii.J 
BISTRE,  a  bnwn  pigment  made  from  tbe  root  of  diffe^ 
ent  kinds  oif  wood,  but  that  of  beech  is  pnftrred  by  tarn 
who  have  given  directions  for  making  it 

In  the  'Handmaid  to  the  Arts,'  vo'.  L  p.  176,  the  Allow- 
ing pncess  is  recommended : — Put  the  soot  of  sny  vood  (of 
beech  when  it  can  be  procured)  into  water,  in  the  iffopor- 
tion  of  two  pounds  to  a  gallon,  and  boil  them  foe  half  is 
hour.  Then,  aftertbe  fluid  has  stood  some  time  to  settle,  bat 
while  it  is  yet  hot,  pour  off  the  cleanr  part  ftom  tbe  eirthy 
sediment  at  the  bottom ;  and  if  on  stending  any  loneerit 
form  another  earthy  sediment,  repeat  the  same  meuod; 
but  this  should  be  done  only  while  the  fluid  nmsins  boL 
Evaporate  the  fluid  to  dryness ;  and  what  nmains  will  be 
good  bistre,  if  the  soot  was  of  the  proper  kind.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  gum-water  and  made  into  small  cakes. 

According  to  Dr.  MOulloch,  bistn  is  a  very  variable 
article,  and  is  often  unfit  for  use,  and  he  condudes  fivmbii 
experimento,  that  this  is  owing  to  ite  too  near  aUianoe  to  tar, 
and  hence  the  disagreeable  gumminess  whidi  it  fiequen^lf 
possesses.  He  has  proposed  a  process  for  removing  tfae 
defecte  which  he  has  pointed  out,  by  pnpariug  it  fhim  tlK 
pitch  of  distilled  wood.  {Trans.  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  M 

BISTRITZ  (BESZTERCZB,  BIDEKE),  a  aide  in 
Transylvania,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Hungary  and  n 
the  east  byGalicia  it  contains  an  area  of  about  ISOOsqutrt 
miles,  rather  less  than  that  of  Gloucestershin,  and  the  po- 
pulation, which  in  1791  amounted  to  56,000,  is  at  present 
about  107,500.  It  lies  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  ibe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  tbe  larger  portion  of  it  is  covoed  vi^ 
tbe  Carpathian  mountains.  The  principal  river  by  whicb 
it  is  watond  lathe '  (xnato*  Sxamos,'  which  rises  within tbi 
bordecp  of  tbe  dr^  bf Inr  Vcimts  VurfU-Qnidui  »Bd  1^ 
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pidna,  and  receivea  the  Szalva,  near  the  town  of  that  name. 
Among  the  minor  streama  are  the  Grolden  Bistritz,  which 
springs  from  the  Kiihhomel  and  falls  into  the  Screth — this 
stream  brings  down  gold-dust;  and  the  Great  Bistritz, 
which  flows  from  Mount  Piatra  Domi  and  joins  the  Sza- 
mos,  Zot  far  from  the  town  of  Bistritz.  The  climate,  perti- 
eularljr  in  the  more  elevated  districts,  is  inclement;  and 
even  in  the  vale  of  Rodna  strawberricB  do  not  ripen  until 
"Jie  month  of  August.  The  principal  products  of  this  circle 
sre  grain,  fruits,  vegetables,  flax,  7'ine,  and  large  quantities 
of  timber.  CaUle  are  but  partially  reared ;  on  the  other 
band  Bistriti  abonnds  in  game  and  flsh,  and  contains  gold, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  salt,  garnets,  chalcedonies,  magneUe-stone, 
marble,  lime,  flre-ttone,  magnesia,  and  a  few  mineral  waters. 
The  circle  is  divided  into  two  minor  circles,  and  contains 
one  town  and  flftjr-flve  villages.  The  town  of  Bistritz  (or 
Besztercze),  a  free  royal  town,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  is  called  by  the  Saxon  settlers,  who  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  population  in  these  i>arts,  '  Nosen,'  or 
'  Nosenatadt.'  It  is  situated  in  a  long  and  delightful  valley, 
and  has  three  gates  of  entrance,  two  suburbs  chiefly  tenanted 
by  Wallachians,  a  Protestant  church  within  the  walls, 
and  a  Protestant  gymnasium,  a  Roman  Catholic  chundi 
and  two  schools,  two  hospitals,  a  nooastory  of  Minorite 
friars,  and  one  of  Pjarists,  about  800  houses  and  0000  inha- 
bitants. "Die  environs  produce  wine;  potashes  are  made 
here;  uid  the  town  has  luge  cattle-fain.  Near  it  are 
the  remains  of  an  antient  castle,  once  the  residence  of  the 
illu'^trioua  family  of  the  Hanyads.  47^  V  N.lat,  84*>  32' 
E.  long. 

BITHVNIA,  a  counts  of  Asia  Minor,  including  part 
of  the  Turkish  district  of  Khodavendkiar  and  the  peninsula 
of  KhodjailL  We  cannot  exactly  determine  the  antient 
boundaries,  for  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  Mariandyni  are 
to  be  included  in  this  country.  If  not,  Bithyniawas  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  river  Rhyndacus,  on  the  east  by  the 
river  Sangarius,  or  Sagaris,  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  the  Euxine  and  the  Propontis,  and  on  the  south  by 
Phrygia  and  Galatia.  It  had  the  advantage  of  an  exten- 
sive line  of  sea-coast,  indented  by  two  deep  bays,  the  Cian 
and  the  Astacene.  Xenopbon,  who  was  in  the  country  pro- 
bably more  than  once,  describes  the  part  along  the  Euxine 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calpe  as  covered  with  inhabited 
\illages,  and  fertile  in  every  kind  of  natural  produce  except 
olives.  lAnaixu.  vi.  c.  4,  $  5,  6.)  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(V.  79.'!)  also  says  that  the  Bithyni  inhabited  a  fertile  coun- 
try (Xnrapijv  Tfiiva  vauToovai).  Mr.  Kinneir  found  it  a 
beautiful  and  romantic  counby,  abounding  in  vines  and 
forests ;  and  Mr.  Browne  (Walpole's  Turkey,  ii.  108)  speaks ' 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the^lenty  which  prevailed  near 
Brusa  when  he  was  there.  The  forests  consist  principally 
of  oak,  occasionally  intermingled  with  beech,  chestnuts,  and 
walnuts.  But  this  country,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  yet  oompaiativdy  unknown.  In  the.southem 
part,  tiie  immense  mass  <^  Olympus,- at  the  base  of  which 
Brusa  stands,  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  country,  and  in- 
cludes between  two  of  its  branches  the  extenrive  plain  of 
Brusa.  The  summit  of  Olympus  is  a  grey  granite ;  the 
-sides  are  marble.  Still  farther  to  the  west  two  branches  of 
Olympus  form  the  boundary  of  the  extensive  basin  of  Lake 
Apollonna:  one  of  these  branches,  the  eastern,  separates 
the  basin  of  this  lake  from  the  plain  of  Brusa.  The  northern 
part  of  Bithynia,  which  consists  of  the  peniitsula,  is  occu- 
pied by  a  chain  of  hills  running  westward  from  the  banks 
of  the  Sangarius,  and  terminating  on  the  channel  of  Con 
stantinople.  Between  this  range  and  the  lake  of  Iznek,  the 
antient  Ascania,  is  a  plain  country  which  contains  the 
lake  of  Sabai^a  or  Nioomedia.  From  Ouevi,  where  there  is 
a  fine  bridge  over  the  Sangarius,  to  Sabanja,  the  country  is 
described  as  an  dluvium,  with  sand  and  sm^  hills  of  sand- 
stone ;  from  Sabama  to  Ismit  (Nicomedia)  a  plain,  with 
sand  and  firaests :  the  rest  of  the  line  to  Scutari  through 
Gobiz^  is  munly  calcareous  rock  of  different  kinds.  The 
basin  of  Lake  Ascania  appears  to  be  bounded  on  the  south 
bv  one  of  those  branches  of  Olympus  which  enclose  the 
plain  of  Brusa.  and  on  the  north  by  the  high  land  which 
tills  up  the  promontorv  between  ue  Astacene  and  Cian 
^ulfs :  the  maps  mark  the  Lake  Ascania  as  communicating 
by  a  stream  with  the  Cian  gulf;  but  our  maps  of  this  coun- 
try are  not  to  be  trusted.  The  Sangarius,  which  probably 
fbrmed  the  eastern  boundary  of  Bithynia,  flows  through  an 
immense  plain  which  spreads  out  S.W.  of  Guev£ ;  before  it 
enters  the  Euxine  it  travenes  the  high  laods  which  occupy 


the  northern  peninsula  and  terminate  at  the  clunnel  of 
Constantinople.  (Fontanier,  Voifaget  et:  Orient.) 

The  principal  cities  in  this  district  were  Astaeus  on  the 
gulf  of  Astaeus,  which  was  founded  at  the  beginning  of  tbw 
seventeenth  Olympiad  by  the  Megarians,  who  were  after- 
wards joined  by  some  Athenian  settlers;  Calcbedoo,  or 
Chalcedon  (Bekker,  Artec,  iii.  1207;  the  coins  have  the 
former:  see  Eckhel,  Doetr.  Num,  ii.  p.  411),  opposite  to 
Byzantium,  was  also  fbnnded  by  the  Megarians  (GUympiad 
26,  2),  and  was  the  hirtfa-plaee  m  the  great  sophist  Tlumsy- 
machus ;  Pmaa  ad  Olympum,  now  calkd  Brusa,  or  Broussa, 
was  founded^  according  to  Fliny,  by  Hannibal,  aooiwding 
to  Strabo  by  a  Prusias  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Crcesus ; 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  before  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  floorisfaing 
towns  of  Anatolia.  Of  its  warm  baths  some  are  chalybeate 
and  others  sulphureous;  they  were  celebrated  in  antient 
times  (Athenasus,  43,  a)  and  are  still  much  used.  [See 
Brusa.]  Cius.  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  restored  by 
Prusias  after  its  destruction  by  PbiUp  in  bjC.  203,  was  by 
him  called  Prusias;  Nicsea,  on  the  Lake  Ascania,  is  eei»- 
brated  as  the  birth-place  of  Hipparchua  the  astronomer 
and  Dion  Cassius  the  historian ;  and  Nioomedia,  founded 
by  Nieomedes  I.,  b.g.  204,  was  the  birth-place  Flavins 
Arrianus. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Bithynia  seem  to  have  been 
the  same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  districts  of  Hysia 
and  Phrygia  (Hom.  7/10(2,  B.  812,N.  792);  they  were  called 
Bebrycea.  But  we  have  poutive  information  that  they  were 
afterwards  conquered  or  displaced  by  a  Hiracian  mimigra- 
tion  from  the  European  side  of  the  Propontis  (Herod,  i.  28, 
vii.  75) ;  the  invading  tribe  was  called  the  Thyni,  or  Bithyni, 
and  there  is  reason  to  balieve  that  they  were  intimately 
connected  with  a  European  race  of  that  name  (Xenoph. 
Anab.  vii.  2,  22),  although  it  is  the  opinion  of  a  learned 
writer  that  the  word  must  be  understood  in  a  geographical, 
not  an  ethnographical  sense.  {Philol.Mtu.i.^.  1 12.)  They 
appear  to  have  nad  diiefe  of  their  own.  from  the  earliest 
times,  who  held  a  subordinate  authority,  even  un^  the 
Persian  government.  Thus  Dvdalsus  and  Boteixas  reigned 
between  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and 
370B.C.  (CIinlon.F(»<.He/.iilp.4n,n.c.)  Bith]rniawas 
conquered  by  Crcesus,  and  passed  with  the  rest  of  his  domi- 
nions into  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  When  Darius  divided 
bis  empire  into  twenty  satrapies  (Herod,  iii.  90-95)  the  Bithy- 
nians  formed  one  with  the  Asiatic  Hellespontians,  Phrygians, 
Paphlagonians,  Mariandynians,  and  Syrians,  and  were  rated 
at  360  talents.  This  satrapy  was  called  the  Dascylian,  from, 
Dascylium,  the  residence  of  the  satrap  on  the  Propontis. 


[HcdiwD.  Copper.  Brit  Hiu.  VFrigbt  408;8  gniu.] 


[VMpMBn.  .Copper.  Brtt.  Hu.  S3S  grain«.l 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  satraps  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Aniol4 
(on  Thucyd.  viii.  5) :— Mitrobates  (Herod,  iit  130),  Onstes 
(iii.  127),  and  (Shares  (vi.  33)  in  the  nign  of  Darius  I. ; 
Megabates  and  Artabazus.  the  son  of  Phamaces  (Tlincyd. 
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in  the  nifa  <ii  ArtasHXM  LoBsinuniu ;  and  Fbarnt- 
buus,  tha  MM  of  KimrBnas,  in  the  reign  of  Duiiu  Nothiu. 
Bithynia  was  takMi  from  the  Pnruans  bv  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  his  general,  Calautua*  wa»  defeated  by  Ba>. 
the  ion  of  Boteiraa,  a  native  prince,  and  Bithynia  became  an 
mdependeni  state. 

Mr.  Clinton  (Foiff  Htilemci,  bo..  Append,  c.  7.  p.  410) 
has  made  such  a  ctnoplete  coUeotion  or  the  passages  in 
antient  writers  relating  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  that  we 
ouinot  do  better  than  refer  our  readers  to  hu  work  for  all 
partioHlars  respeoting  the  history  of  this  district  during  the 
period  in  whion  it  had  a  separata  exiitenoa.  Bas  was 
suooeeded  in  336  B.c.  by  his  son  Zip«Btes,  who  carried 
on  a  sueeeasful  wsr  with  Lysimaehus,  and  fiiunded  the 
city  ZipflBtion.  His  eldest  son,  Nicomedas  I.,  came  to 
the  throne  about  27S  a.c.  Hia  aueoession  wis  disputed 
by  his  brother  Zybotes,  and  be  called  in  the  Gauls  to 
iuMwrt  his  claim ;  who  also  seem  to  have  assisted  hia  son 
Zeiiu  in  nanering  his  mheritanc*  from  his  step^mother. 
Etaxeta.  Zeilas  or  Zelas  (not  Zielas,  as  Clinton  writes  it) 
reigned  till  about  238  B.C.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
siw,  Prusias  I.  This  prince  is  described  as  a  man  of  oou- 
rage  and  activity,  and  indeed  gained  his  name  of '  the  lame ' 
from  a  wound  which  be  received  while'  mounting  a  scaling 
ladder  at  the  siege  of  Heraclea ;  but  his  memory  is  in  some 
degree  tarnished  by  his  connexiou  with  the  death  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who  sought  reflige  at  his  court.  Hannibal 
died  in  183  B.C.,  and  Pru^asII-  probablycame  to  the  throne 
in  180  B.C.,  or  thereabouts.  He  married  the  sister  of  Per- 
seus, king  of  Haoedon,  between  whom  and  the  Romans  be 
endeavoured  to  mediate.  (Liv.xliv.  14.)  He  visited  Rome,  167 
B.C.,  along  with  his  son,  Nicomedes.  by  whom  he  was  mut^ 
dend,  149  a.c.  Uttle  is  known  of  Nie<»nedes  II.  He  wet 
mliad  to  far  mcoours  during  the  Cimbrian  war  by  Marius, 
and  died  jvobably  in  the  yesr  9 1  b.c.  His  soo.  Nicomedes 
IIL,  was  expelled  by  Mithridates,  but  was  ntband  by  the 
Romans,  and  expelled  again,  88  b.c.  At  the  peaoe  in  84 
B.C.,  he  was  a  second  time  restored,  and,  dying  in  74  B^., 
he  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  as  bis  heirs. 

Bithynia  as  a  Roman  province  is  thrown  quite  into  the 
shade  till  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  the  younger  pre- 
sided over  it,  and  irom  bis  epistles  we  derive  a  good  deal  of 
information  respecting  its  eondition  at  that  time.  In  the 
division  of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  Froconsulares  Pro- 
vincisQ,  1.  §.,  one  of  those  which  were  left  to  the  senate  and 
the  people  (Dio.  53,  12.  S^bo,  i.  17,  Tacitus,  Amtal.  xvi. 
18) ;  but  Pliny's  appointment  was  due  to  his  intimacy  with 
the  Empem,  with  whom  he  eorresponded  fomilisrly  on  the 
aSkin  of  the  province.  He  found  near  Nioomedia  a  foss 
eommenced  by  a  king  of  Persia  probably  fbr  the  purpose  of 
irrigating  the  neigh^uring  lands,  and  he  endeavoured  to 
induce  the  emperor  to  turn  it  into  a  canal  between  the  lake 
of  Nicomedia  and  the  sea :  Trajan  seems  to  have  been  in- 
clined to  adopt  his  suggestion.  (Episf.  x.  50,  69.)  In  his 
46th  Eput.  1. 10,  he  asks  Trajan  for  an  '  aquilex'  to  com- 
plete the  aqueduct  commenced  by  the  Nkomediaos,  and 
appears  in  genezal  to  have  been  a  great  benefiutor  of  die 
province. 

It  was  on  the  plain  of  NicsDa  that  the  Sultan  Solyman 
cut  to  pieces  the  army  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Constantinople  bas  made  this  district  the  scene  of 
many  important  events  in  modem  history. 

BITON,  a  Greek  writer  about  the  time  of  Archimedes. 
A  work  by  him  on  the  construction  of  catapultes  (mramvoi 
iR^uutfiv  ifj/Atmv  iHmnn\TUBAv)  is  extant,  in  the  collection 
ofThevenot. 

6IT0NT0,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Bari,  in  the  king- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  a  population  of  alioat  4000  in- 
habitants It  lies  on  the  road  from  Canosa  to  Ban,  twelve 
miles  W.  by  S,  of  Bari,  and  about  seven  miles  ftom  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Adriatic  coast.  The  country  around  is 
very  fertile.  [See  Bari.]  Bibonto  is  the  antient  Butuntum 
or  Butuntus  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary.  It  is  known  in 
morlem  history  for  a  battle  fought  near  it,  25th  May,  1734, 
between  the  Spaniards,  commanded  by  Uie  Duke  of  Monte- 
mar,  and  the  Austhans,  commanded  by  the  Prince  of 
Belmonte.  The  Spaniards  won  the  battle,  which  gave  them 
the  possession  of  the  kin^om  of  Naples,  where  the  Bourbon 
dynastr  was  thus  established.  Montemar  was  created  by 
King  Charles  Duke  of  Bitonto,  (Botta,  Storia  d Italia.) 

BITTER  PRINCIPLE.  When  indigo  and  tome  other 
VBgetaUe  products  are  acted  upon  by  nitric  aeid  a  mbitamce 
is  produced,  wUah,  before  its  properties  had  been  aceorately 


examined,  was  eallad,  on  aeooant  of  its  taster  Utter 
eiple.  This  is  now,  however,  known  to  be  a  peculiar  add^ 
and  is  ealled  oarbaxotie  or  nitropieric  aoid,  and  will  be  nttn- 
tioned  hereafter  under  tlm  former  name. 

Besides  this  artificial  product,  thwe  exist  a  vast  number 
of  vegetables,  most  or  all  of  which  are  used  in  medicine, 
that  fjontain  bitter  extractive  matter,  and  from  which  a 
peculiar  bitter  principle  may  in  many  cases  be  separated 
thus  gentian  root  yields  a  erystallizable  and  extrecoelj 
bitter  matter ;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  that  tbis  is 
the  only  bitter  contained  in  this  root;  it  is  called  gen- 
tianine;  that  of  senna  is  termed  catharten,  of  coLocjnth, 
colocynthen,  &c,  These  and  others  of  the  same  class  will 
be  mentioned  under  their  respeotiv^lettent. 

BITTERS  PAR.  Considerable  uncertainty  will  be  found 
to  exist  in  the  use  of  this  twm  in  tbe  various  mineralogical 
works,  owing  to  a  very  dose  oonnection  existing  between  the 
cartKuatas  « lima^  magnesia,  pmtnxidas  of  iron,  manganeaa 
and  sine,  and  the  compounds  whieh  these  carbniatM  form 
with  one  another.  There  is  oonseouently  some  difficult  in 
(tetarmiuing  the  precise  limits  which  divioe  one  qMoea  mm 
the  other.  According,  bowevor,  to  the  most  graend  aeoeptap* 
tion  it  must  be  considered  as  denoting  ue  crystallized 
varities  of  Dolomite,  and  therefiue  its  essoitial  chemical 
constitution  may  be  considered  as  containing  one  equivalent 
of  earbonato  of  lime  united  with  one  equivatent  of  eaifaooala 
oi  magnMia,  which  expressed  in  symlxda  is 

Ca  c  +  ilg  c 

That  exactly  the  above  compound  should  rarely  occur,  is, 
from  what  we  know  of  the  principles  of  isomorpliism,  no 
kmger  a  matter  of  any  surprise,  since  either  of  the  elemen'a 
may  be  partially  replaced  by  the  othw,  or  1^  the  pcotoxides 
of  manganese  and  iron,  which  is  indeed  usually  Uw  caaa. 
On  the  supposition  the  above  composition*  100  paila 
should  be  found  to  contain 

Of  Carbonate  of  lime      ....  54-3 
Carbonate  of  magnesia     .    .    .  45*7 
while  the  analysis  of  varieties  from  Tyrol  by  Klaproth  give 
the  composition  thus  - 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  ,  .  04*18  .  .  fia 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  45 '  83  .  .45 
Carbonate  of  iron  and  numganese  0       .    .  3 

100  100 
The  quantity  of  irmi  and  manganese  is,  however,  at  times 
much  greater,  Berthier  having  olxamed  as  much  as  14  per 
cent,  of  the  former,  and  six  of  the  latter.  Pertieulsr  sUen- 
tioo  is  requisite  to  distinguish  this  species  from  calcareous 
spar,  eatboBate  of  lime,  on  the  one  bud*  and  maguftsitspar 
w  tafospar.  die  carbonate  of  m^nesia,  on  die  odwr,  two 
spedea  to  which  the  bittarspar  is  most  nearly  allied.  «nd 
between  which  it  is  situated,  not  only  in  its  chemical  oqb 
stitution, .  but  in  almost  all  of  its  other  im>perties.  Tbne 
for  example  they  are  all  three  deavable  in  diraotions  p'^Vlnl 
to  the  faces  of  a  rhomlxdiednl,  the  angle  in  die  obtaae 
edges  of  which  in  the  purest  spedroeM 

OfCalcsparu  .  .  .  105°  5' 
Bitterspar  .  .  .  106"  W 
Talcspar  .  .  .107°  28' 
In  the  general  diaracter  of  the  crystals  also  the  bittarspar  is 
intermraiate  betwoMi  the  other  two ;  for  while  in  calespar 
we  find  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  oombinetiMu, 
with  a  most  dedded  tendency  to  the  occuminoe  of  the  six- 
sided  regular  prism,  and  a  remarkable  conplezi^  and 
variety  of  shapes,  talcspar  on  the  eontiaiy  is  ai  remark* 
able  for  its  umplicity,  the  faces  of  its  daavaga  rhomb»- 
hedron  being  the  only  ones  which  have  as  yet  ever  ban 
observed  to  occur  in  this  mineral,  Bitterspar,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  holds  as  it  were  a  mean  between  these  two  extremee* 
presenting  us,  in  addition  to  the  planes  <tf  the  cleavage 
rhombohMTon,  the  ftoes  of  the  first  obtuser,  and  fliat  and 
second  acuter  rbombohedron,  together  with  the  planes  tran- 
cating  the  terminal  angle ;  the  two  acuter  rbombohedron 
occur  alone  as  well  as  that  of  cleavage.  Tbe  prindpal  com- 
binations are  seen  in  tbe  accompanying  figure,  where  Che 
faces  marked  S  represent  the  plane  truncating  the  terminal 
angle,  R  the  cleavage  and  its  second  acuter ;  the  &eea  R 
are  frequently  not  present.  Tbe  crystalline  Isees.  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  deav^  rhombobedrae,  ese  fra* 
quently  rounded,  by  which  the  crystals  asanme  the 
form  of  a  lens.  In  hardness  it  is  also  aitaaled  Istweea 
ealcspat  and  talospar,  Ua  nnmbe^^^A^j|^^^4|  wUk 
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■vtloipw  is  S,  fend  telea^  4  to  4*5.  The  Bpedfle  gmitj  is 
S-8  to  3.  It  is  sometimes  eolouriess,  but  flrequMitly  presenti 
tints  of  pink,  yelfew,  brown  ud  green,  derived  from  the 
presence  of  iron  snd  manganese.  It  posBesses  varioas 
degrees  of  transparency,  and  has  a  somevnat  pearly  lustra, 
whence  it  has  been  called  pearlapar. 

BITTER  SWEET.   [See  Solantiw.] 

BITTERN  (zoology),  Boiaurw  (Briseon).  a  sabgenus  of 
the  family  of  herons,  or  ArdetcUe.  The  following  are  the 
eharacters  which  principally  distinguish  the  bitterns  ftom 
the  rent  of  the  fhmily ; — Bill  strong,  about  as  long  as  the 
head,  compressed,  and  higher  than  it  is  broad ;  mandibles 
«|i»l  in  length,  the  upper  being  rather  the  deepeat,  and 
ahgbtlT  curved  from  the  base  to  the  point ;  edgea  of  both 
mandiuei  somewhat  inenrred,  very  sharp,  and  finely  ser- 
ratad  towards  the  point  Lega*  u  eompaied  with  those  of 
othera  of  Uie  ihmily,  rathw  shwt  Neck  alao  oonparatively 
ahon,  oovered  on  its  sides  and  front  with  long  looee  feathers 
which  can  be  erected  at  pleasure,  and  on  the  baek  (of  the 
nack)  with  down,  the  long  loose  feathers  of  flie  side  meeting 
behind  and  covering  the  downy  part  in  certain  attitudes,  u, 
for  examine,  when  tiie  bird  passes  tiirough  the  reads  and 
rushes. 

The  bitterns  eomprehended  under  Bonaparte's  subgenus 
Botaurm  are  Krideiy  diffbaed,  but,  being  solitary  birds, 
haunting  wooded  swamps  or  reedy  marshes,  where  they 
genraally  lie  hid  all  day,  and  coming  forth  to  feed  at  night, 
they  are  seldom  seen.   There  are  several  species  of  Bona- 

Srte'a  iuboenna,  and  of  these  the  Night  Hmm,  or  Qua 
rd  {Araaa  NffeHeorax,  lAnn»  Nyetteoram  ISurcpmu, 
Stephana),  ia  ftmnd  both  in  the  old  and  new  woiM,  Bona- 
parte notes  it  in  his  ;^wccAto  Comparativo  as  common  in  Aa 

Sring  and  autumn  near  Rome,  and  in  Philadelphia  during 
e  summer.  It  has  been  shot  In  England ;  and  tiiare  an 
not  wanting  those  who  assert  that  it  has  been  leoognited  in 
all  the  quarters  d' tike  globe.  Le  Vafllant  states  that  he  saw 
it  in  Afrioa.  It  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  birds  which  wmw 
collected  on  the  Ganges^  between  Calcutta  and  Benares, 
Mid  in  the  Vindhyian  Mountuns,  between  the  latterplaoe  and 
Gnirah  Mundela,  on  the  Nerbudda,  by  Major  James  Frank* 
lin.  and  in  Colonel  Sykes's  catalogue  of  birda  observed  in 
the  Dukkun  (Deccan).   [See  Ntcticohax.] 

Aa  an  example  of  the  sul^nus,  the  Common  Bittem,  or 
BtttoHTf  Botrnmu  «toltan>,  Bteph.,  Ardea  Hellaris,  Linn., 
UeetUo  Itpn  and  Tnn^tto  or  Hba  Italians,  Rohrdommet 
of  the  Oermana,  and  Butor  of  the  French,  may  be  taken. 
The  pnrvineial  English  names  oi  Mb«-dram,  Bull  of  the 
Bog,  BM.,  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers  as  being  indi- 
cative, in  common  with  some  of  the  foreign  ones,  of  the 
bellowing  or  drumming  noise  for  which  the  bird  is  so 
famous.  This  deep  note  of  the  *  hdlow-aonnding  bittern*  ia 
axerted  on  the  grcmnd  at  the  breeding  season,  about  Feb- 
ruary or  March.  As  the  day  declines  he  leaves  bis  haunt, 
and,  rising  spirally,  soars  to  a  great  height  in  the  twilight. 
WQlnghby  says  that  it  perfmms  this  last-mentioned  fbat  in 
the  autumn,  *  making  a  singular  kind  of  noise  nothing  like 
Co  lowing.'  Bewick  says  that  it  aoars,  aa  above  described, 
when  it  changes  its  haunts.  Ordinarily  it  flies  heavily, 
lika  the  heron,  uttering  from  time  to  time  a  resounding  cry, 
not  bellowing,  and  then  WOlughby,  who  well  describee  the 
bwUowbig  m&e  <tf  the  bnediDg-season,  supposaa  it  to  be  the 
nigbt-nvm,  at  wfaow  ■  deadly  voice'  the  tuperstitiouB  way- 
fkKt  of  the  night  turned  pale  and  trembled.  '  This,  without 
donbt,'  writes  Wiltughby, '  is  that  bird  our  common  people 
call  the  night-raven,  and  have  such  a  diead  of,  imagining 
Its  cry  portends  no  less  than  their  death  or  the  dMth  of 
"one  ot  their  near  relations ;  fat  it  flies  in  tiie  night,  answefs 
their  description  of  being  Hke  a  flagging  oi^ar,  and  hath 
•iwh  m  kind  of  hoopinc  atj  as  thejr  talk  of.'  Odtera,  w^ 
■on*  ii»son,<BUiiasrft»<jM»Mid,nluw  ui—lisBsdO^iihi 
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ntlen  a  kmd  and  most  disagtMabte  noiss  while  on  the 
wing,  conveying  tiw  idea  of  the  agoniss  of  a  penon  Ittempt- 

ingto  vomit),  to  be  the  true  night-raven. 

The  food  of  the  bittern  consists,  for  the  most  part,  ar 
might  be  suspected  from  its  haunts,  of  aquatic  animals 
Pennant  says  that  frogs  are  its  principal  food,  adding,  'not 
that  it  rejects  fish,  for  small  trouts  have  been  taken  out  of 
its  stomach.'  In  Graves's  BritUh  Birdt  it  is  stated  that  in 
one  dissected  in  1811,  the  intestines  were  completely  full, 
containing  the  remains  of  four  eels,  several  water-newts,  a 
ahor^tailM  Aeld-mousa,  three  feigs,  two  buds  of  the  water- 
lily,  and  some  other  veg^U*  sufaetancet. 

The  rude  nest  <tf  the  Uttem  is  generally  fbrmed  of  reeds 
sticks.  &c,  on  some '  tump,'  to  use  Montagu's  exiwession, 
in  a  reedy  muA  or  wril-olothed  niah^  nxKMr,  and  contains 
four  or  Ave  pale-sreen  eggs.  The  tmie  of  incubation  is 
about  twenty-six  aajt. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  falconry  the  bittern  afibrded  the  best 
of  sport.  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  *  Flights  to  the  field, 
called  gieat  flights.'  '  There  is  yet,'  says  Turbervile, 
'  another  kinde  of  flight  to  the  flelde,  which  Is  called  the 
great  flight,  as  to  the  cranes,  wild  geese,  bustard,  birde  of 
Paradise,  bittors,  shovelars,  hearons.  and  many  other  such 
Uke.*  Accordingly  we  find  it  protected  by  the  severe  penal- 
ties of  the  stet.  23  Hen.  VlII.  c.  11.  confirmed  by  stat.  3 
and  4  Bdw.  VI.  o.  7.  One  year's  imprisonment,  and  a  for- 
feiture ottd.fat  each  ogg,  was  the  punishtDent  awarded  for 
those  who  destmyed  or  toot  away  the  eggs  of  the '  bittour. 
When  ths  hawk  had  '  bound  with '  the  Mttem  and  brought 
it  down,  ft  was  the  duty  of  the  fklconer  to  nike  in  ^ce  to 
rescue  her,  by  plunging  the  bill  of  the  tattetn  into  the 
ground,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hawk ;  lot  when  wounded 
the  bittern  is  not  daunted,  but  lies  watching  his  opportunity 
to  dart  htB  spear-like  bill  at  his  enemy  as  soon  as  be  comes 
within  his  roach,  and,  as  he  generally  aims  at  the  eye,  he 
should  be  approached  with  the  greatest  caution.  The  mo 
dem  sportsman  should  beat  for  these  birds  with  pointers  oi 
very  cloiie-huDting  spaniels ;  for  they  are  moved  with  as 
much  difficult  as  a  jack-snipe,  and,  like  that  bird,  will 
often  lie  till  tb^  are  almost  trodden  on,  rather  than  take 
wing. 

The  Uttem  was  well  known  to  the  antienfs,  and  them 
oan  be  little  donbt  that  it  is  the  dinVv.  wtfrto,  {iftiMe 
eridiutt)  of  Aristotle.  (J9iM.  .^nun.  book  iz.e.xviiL)  In 
th«  same  chapter  its  alnggishnesa,  and  the  Able  of  ita  wi- 
gin  flom  slaves  metamorphosed  into  Urds  are  menticmed. 
Aristotle  observes  further  that  the  fii^  especially  strikes  at 
the  eyes;  and  in  the  edition  of  Belon  (1S67),  'enriehyde 
quatrains;  We  find  the  fliUowitq;  vena  below  the  flgnrs  ai 
ttM*bntorr— 

'  En  nB  Butor  Plkdx,  poor  ta  dumm 

Vm  fmmmmt  mmd  anaBiuuBaal, 
Bit  dtt  Bttlor,  pont  Km  panr  d'lligniwi.' 

The  flesh  of  the  bittern  was  formeriy  in  high  esteem  (in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VilL  it  was  valued  at  ]«.),  nw  ia  it  de- 
spised in  Uie  present  dmr ;  when  well  fbd.  Its  flavnar  some- 
what resentms  that  of  the  bare,  nor  is  it  ruk  and  fishy, 
like  thatof  smneof  its  eongeners.  The  long  elaw  of  tb* 
hind  toe  fa  mneh  prised  as  a  Mith-piok,  and,  in  the  otden 
time,  it  was  thought  to  have  the  property  of  preserving  the 
teeth. 

A  paragraidi  in  the  last  editkm  of  Pennant,  sifpied  J.  I*, 
written  probaUy  by  Latham,  states  that  this  bird  '  is  said  to 
inhabit  the  greater  part  of  Africa ;  and  is  certainly  found 
on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  H^  and 
also  in  India  and  China.'  Selby  observea  that  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  *  seems  confined  to  Europe,  extending 
nearly  to  the  confines  of  Asia but  it  was  in  the  collection 
formed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Trebisond  by  Keith  B. 
Abbott,  Esq:,  and  presented  to  the  Zoological  Society  by 
that  gentleman,  dolonel  Sykea  notes  it  as  ran  in  Dokkna 
(Deeean),  and  Mr.  Gould  as  inhabiting  dw  thne  eonlinanta 
of  the  Old  World.  In  Kighind  ineiaanrs  and  dmina^ 
have  made  the  bittam  a  very  scarce  bsrd,  and  ita  capture  is 
no  longer  an  oidinary  event. 

In  size  the  eommon  bittam  is  less  than  die  common 
heron,  behig  about  two  fbet  and  a  half  in  length.  The  Uf 
is  about  four  fn^ies  kng,  brewn  above,  greenish  beknr, 
irides  y^ow ;  foathcrs  on  the  crown  Mack,  shot  with  gmm, 
tbcee  of  the  Under  part  of  the  head,  neck,  and  breast  U»i|; 
and  loose;  mtaml  ookmrof  j^smaM  dulU  y«Uow,  vn» 
zie«alidwla  speMaai  teiW  Maak;  i^likort,  iMsiw- 
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dente,  pale^reai ;  to«  and  oUws  long  and  Bleodo-,  middle 
«law  Mmted  on  Han  bam  edge,  moit  probably  to  aid  it  in 
•eenring  iti  dippery  prey. 


[BoUimu  ■teUarii.] 

BITTERS,  a  collective  term  applied  to  those  vegetable 
mbitanceg  the  most  prominent  aengjble  quality  of  which  is 
bitterness.  *  BittemesB,'  says  Dr.  Cullen,  *  is  a  simpte  per- 
ception that  cannot  be  defined,  but  must  be  referred  to  a 
matter  of  experience  in  which  mankind  are  commonly 
agreed.*  It  woi  at  one  time  attempted  to  refer  this  quality 
to  an  hypothetical  principle,  vhich  was  tenned  bitter  prin- 
ciple ;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  substances  having  a 
bitter  taste  vere  indebted  for  it  to  very  different  sources. 
In  the  progteas  of  science  this  term  was  limited  to  such 
nitnral  non-asoticed  substances  as  possessed  the  general 
eharaeter  of  extractive,  which  was  derignated  bitter  ex- 
tractive, and  subdivided  into  mild  lutter,  sharp  bitter,  and 
narcotic  bitter  oEtraetire.  More  reoendy,  the  pure  non- 
asotized  substances,  to  which  many  plants  are  indebted  for 
their  bittwness,  have  been  obtained  separately,  and  even 
crystallized,  such  as  gentianine,  salieine,  &o.  But  bitter-' 
nesa  is  not  confined  to  vegetable  substances  destitute  of 
aiote.  but  is  possessed  by  many  alkaloids,  into  the  composi- 
tion of  which  azote  enters,  such  as  quinia,  strychnia, 
brucia.  Sec.  As  some  of  these  constitute  raluable  medicinal 
agents,  as  well  as  the  non-azotized  substances,  it  seems 
improper  to  adopt  a  chemical  arran^ment  of  these  articles 
as  the  fimndatiOD  of  our  observations.  Any  bitter  sub- 
stance taken  into  the  mouth  produces  instanUy  a  sensation 
whieh  on  the  first  trial  is  seldom  relished,  hut  to  which  the 
taste  KooQ  becomes  reconciled,  so  that  most  persons  can  con- 
tinue the  use  of  bitter  longer  than  sweet  substances.  This 
impression  on  the  organs  of  taste  seems  to  have  liule  general 
effect  beyond  causing  a  secretion  of  saliva  in  most  indi- 
vidaals,  and  it  ia  not  till  they  reach  ihe  stomach  Uiat  they 
[voduce  much  effect  Upon  the  mucous  membrane  and 
muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach;  as  well  as  upon  the  neigh- 
bonring  glands  associated  with  it  in  the  function  of  diges- 
tion, especially  the  liver  and  pancreas,  they  produce  a  very 
decided  effect.  Gummy  matter,  which  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  most  vegetable  food,  does  not  easily  submit  to  the 
action  of  the  digestive  or^ns,  but  frequently  passes  through 
the  intestines  vo^  little  changed.  But  when  associated 
vitii  bitter  extraetiTe  it  is  soon  digested,  and  yields  a  la^e 
quantity  of  nourishment  Saccharine  matter  or  sugar  -  ia 
not,  wnen  existing  alone  in  vegetable  food,  adequate -to  the 
toi^Mt  of  the  animals  whteh  fsed  upon  it,  bat  they  be- 
cone  ^nnp  and  hrnSHhy  if  ai^  Uttw  matter  exiat  in  die 


plant!  akmg  with  the  tngar,  or  if  they  have  access  to  other 
plant!  almost  exelusivdy  bitter,  to  which  they  eagerly 
resort  Where  there  is  a  deflcaroey  of  hitter  matter,  and 
dm  food  ia  <tf  a  very  watery  kind,  such  as  growi  in  wet 
pastures,  the  cattle  suffer  from  various  diseases,  eqiecially 
from  the  rot 

That  bitten  develope  and  heighten  the  vitally  the 
stomach  seems  dear,  and  in  popular  language  they  are 
called  atomaehies.  But  they  also  cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  stomach  essential  to  digestion,  and 
also  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  The  secretions  are 
also  improved  in  qualiw,  and  when  previously  exoessive 
may  even  be  diminished  in  quantity,  as  a  greater  degree 
of  firmness  and  tone  is  imparted  to  the  whole  intestinal 
cans^.  by  whu^  hasty  and  imperfect  secretion  is  prevented. 
The  beneficial  effecta  Uiis  improved  condition  of  the 
stomach  are  exMided  to  the  rest  of  the  syaten.  by  two 
means,  the  first,  sympathy,  which  is  speedy  in  ita  action ; 
the  second,  more  slow,  being  the  result  td  the  improved 
blood  obtained  from  better  digestion  being  diatrtbuted 
through  the  system.  The  nature  of  sympathy  ia  little 
understood,  but  the  eflleots  of  that  disposition  or  consent  of 
parts  to  act  in  concert  or  barmony,  which  phyaiotogiits 
nave  agreed  to  term  sympathy,  are  sufficiently  manifest 
The  stomach  has  been  called  the  centre  of  sympathy,  from 
its  influence  upon  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  of  most 
organs  of  the  body  upon  it,  according  to  their  respective 
condition.  But  by  a  well-ascertained  law  of  the  system  the 
svmpatfaies  of  the  stomach  are  greatest  with  those  parts 
the  constituents  of  which  are  similar  to  its  own :  hence 
mucous  surfaces  and  the  muscular  fibres  throughout  the 
whcde  body  particimte  in  its  changes  more  extensively 
than  other  parts.  Hence  by  improving  the  state  of  the 
stomach  ana  intestinal  eanal  every  mosue  and  every  artery, 
for  they  aa  well  as  the  heart  are  muscular  tubea.  aequire 
an  increased  tone,  by  which  the  elasticit;^  *nd  energy 
system  is  greatly  augmented.  By  the  improved  digestion 
of  the  food,  a  better  kind  of  blood  containing  more  fibrine 
and  red  particles  is  circulated,  and  conveyed  to  every  part 
of  the  body,  by  which  not  only  bettor  materials  are  supplied 
to  the  glands,  out  of  which  to  form  the  secretions,  but  from 
whieh  a  firmer  and  better  flesh  is  deposited ;  and  thns  the 
individoal  finds  his  strength  much  inareased.  The  nervous 
system  Ukewise  partakes  of  the  benefit,  and  the  mind  is  in 
general  clear  ana  active. 

Such  being  the  common  effect  of  the  use  of  tntters,  B<Hne 
writers  r^ard  them  as  synonymous  with  tonics;  but  as 
all  tonic  medicines  are  not  bitter,  such,  for  example,  as 
arsenic,  this  view  cannot  he  taken,  thtn^h  many  the 
BKMt  valuable  tonioB  are  bitter.  They  have  thu  proper^  in 
common  with  most  tonics :  that  their  continued  use  seems 
to  impair  the  power  of  the  stomach,  and  leave  it  in  a  state 
of  gT«Uer  weakness  than  at  first.  Hence  their  employment 
should  only  be  tempomry,  to  raise  the  powers  of  digestion 
when  -they  havo  been  eofeeblftd  by  previous  disease  or  ex- 
cessive fatigue.  There  exists  another  reason  for  caution 
in  their  use :  they  have  a  great  tendency  te  increase  the 
quantity  of  blood,  both  by  augmenting  the  appetite,  owing 
to  which  more  food  is  taken,  and  from  which  a  more  nutri- 
tive and  stimulating  chyle  is  extracted,  by  which  a  plethoric 
state  of  the  blood-vessels  is  induced,  and  all  the  attendant 
evils  brought  about  These  cautionary  remarks  apply  as 
well  to  malt  liquors  as  to  those  bitters  unassocioted  with 
any  nutritive  matter  which  are  only  employed  as  medi- 
cines. The  full  and  oftm  bloated  haUt  aS  body  of  thoae 
who  daily  consume  a  la^  pntion  of  strong  ale  or  porter 
BufUciently  demonstrates  the  consequences  of  so^  mdul- 
gences.  Besides,  hops  possess,  like  many  other  bitten, 
more  or  less  of  a  narcotic  principle,  so  that  the  purest  beer 
produces  an  injurious  e^t  on  the  brain,  if  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantity.  The  sleepiness  which  follows  iu  use 
shows  this,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  those  who  are  addicted  to  it 
'  In  seven  cases  out  of  ten,  malt-liquor  drunkards  die  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy.'  A  very  moderate  use,  during  dinner, 
of  a  beer  not  containing  so  much  nutritious  matter,  or  too 
much  hop,  is  allowable  to  moat  persons,  but  it  should  be 
thoroughly  fermented  and  ptirifled,  and  not  be  hard  or  stale. 

Persons  naturally  of  a  fiiU  habit  of  body  should  eareftiDy 
avoid  the  stnngn'  ales  and  porters.  These  remarks  do  uol 
ai^ly  to  Hm  medical  emphwment  of  strong  ales  as  a  tooie 
or  restorative  during  cmmieseenoe  from  acute  diseases,  an 
few  Brents  so  speemly  reemit  the  exhausted  powcn,  or  r^ 
^ace  the  wwtad  flesh  of  the  mflto^  ^a^ttlfqf  dwf  hi- 
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tended  to  prohibit  mothers  while  nursiDg  from  making  a 
moderate  nae  oS  tb«n,  since  at  that  time  there  is  a  demand 
vpcm  tiia  •j'Vtem  (or  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  highly 
nntritive  Uood,  and  die  inhnt  ^nerally  removes  any  super- 
flnmu  quanti^ ;  but  an  exreasive  use  of  very  strong  beer 
b  not  less  hnrmil  to  tiw  mother  flian  the  ehila. 

^  Bitten  may  be  advants^eouilj  employed  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  cold  and  dampreguma  to  jverent  the  action  of 
these  causes  of  disease.  These  agents  gmerally  ii^ure  the 
ftmction  of  digestion,  both  by  their  immediate  action  on  the 
skin,  and  also,  from  abstracting  the  animal  heat,  on  the 
nervous  system :  hence  the  prenlence  of  intermittent  fevers 
or  agues  in  such  districts.  Now  these  may  be  warded  off 
by  maintaining  a  healthy  action  of  the  digestive  oi^ns  and 
of  the  skin.  Some  preparation  of  a  pure  bitter,  such  as 
gentian,  or  of  an  aromatic  and  bitter  united,  such  as  chamo- 
mile with  sweet  flag-root,  or  infiision  of  milfoil  or  yarrow, 
may  be  had  ncourae  to  fbr  thia  purpose ;  but  if  there  be 
obstruction  of  the  liver  with  uoe^uke,  which  is  the  en- 
larged and  hardened  spleen,  undelion,  having  beef-tea 
poured  upon  it,  and  used  as  a  soap,  is  preferable,  in  which 
way  it  ia  cxteniively  employed  by  the  Dutch.  The  Swiss 
peasant,  inhalnting  nigh  stations  on  the  Alps,  which  are 
almost  constantly  wrapped  in  a  thick  and  penetrating  mist, 
Qses  a  spirit  distilled  ttom  gentian,  called  'bitter  snafK.' 
In  the  West  Indies,  where  languor  of  the  system,  with 
weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  is  produced  by  the  ez- 
c«suve  heat,  the  appetite  is  restored  and  the  stomach  invigo- 
rated by  taking  before  dinner  a  few  drops  in  a  glass  of 
water,  of  Stoughton's  elixir,  which  is  made  of  gentian;  ser- 
pentaria,  orange-peel,  and  sweet  flag-root ;  and  in  America, 
the  inAision  or  tincture  of  serpentaria  is  sometimes  taken 
ererj  morning  in  damp  aguish  situations  to  prevent  inters 
mitlents.  Such  employment  of  bitters,  within  certain  limits, 
tt  wise  and  jHxipet. 

During  spring  and  antnnn,  when  the  Hurces  of  inteiy 
mittent  fevers  are  most  abundant,  the  use  of  such  bitters  as 
those  above  mentioned  would  be  very  serviceable  in  the  case 
of  weak  and  feeble  persons  residing  in  aguish  districts ;  but 
there  may  be  weakness  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  general 
debility,  accompanied  with  a  state  of  stomach  which  forbids 
the  employment  of  bitters  or  any  other  tonic  Inflammatioa 
of  the  stomach,  fiova  ita  slightest  to  its  most  intense  degree, 
ia  always  attended  with  a  sense  of  weakness,  which  prompts 
many  persons  to  betake  themselves  to  bitters  or  other  sti- 
mulating articles,  which  never  fail  to  aggravate  the  dis- 
ease, such  eases  demand  a  widely  opposite  course  of  treat- 
ment- 
There  is  another  malady  to  which  feeble  persons  are  sub* 
jeet,  the  evils  of  which  are  much  lessened  by  the  use  of 
Uttora.  Worms  are  rarely  developed  except  in  persons  with 
impaired  digestion,  in  which  case  bitters  form,  along  with  pro- 
per dietetical  means,  the  roost  appropriate  instruments  of 
eure.  [See  AirrRBi.HiNTics.]  Hu«h  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
with  respect  to  the  propriety  of  using  bitters  bv  persons  sub- 
ject to  g^ut.  Of  late  years  the  once  famous  t^ntland  gout- 
powder  has  fallen  greatly  into  disuse,  partly  because  a  more 
certain  remedy  has  been  discovered,  and  partly  because  one 
of  the  charges  brought  against  it  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  It  was  said  to  cure  the  gout,  but  in  a  short  time  to 
carry  off  the  patient  by  apoplexy.  Now  snch  a  result  was 
certainly  the  indirect  ^ect  of  this  tonic  powder ;  for,  as  b^ 
the  immunity  from  paroxysms  of  f^ut,  which  the  use  of  it 
hr  a  time  conferred  upcm  the  {Mtients,  they  were  enabled 
to  iiululge  their  increased  appetites,  a  plethorio  state  of  the 
svetem  was  brought  on,  wtuoh  in  many  cases  induced  ap»- 
wexy,  in  which  useese  gout  has  a  tendency  to  terminate. 
This  powder  consisted  of  serpentaria,  gentian,  germander, 
and  lesser  centaury. 

Where  the  disposition  to  gout  is  very  strong,  some  of  the 
most  experienced  practitioners  condemn  the  use  even  of  ale. 
Still  it  must  be  allowed  that  man^  persons  who  have  no  dis- 
position to  excessive  indulgence  in  the  good  things  of  the 
table,  have  such  slow  and  troublesome  digestion  as  to  render 
tonic  and  aromatic  stimulanta  useful ;  but  it  is  best  to  unite 
these  with  some  gentie  laxative,  by  which  the  plethoric  ten- 
dency is  lessened.  Fw  this  purpose,  wange-peel,  rhubarb, 
and  magnesia,  united  in  e<inal  portions,  form  a  fitting  com- 
binatim.  Gout  and  sttme  in  the  bladder  are  so  closely  allied, 
■ad  the  means  whkli  an  useftal  in  repelling  them  are  so 
abaSar  in  many  instanosi*  that  Uiey  ate  natorilly  treated  of 
togatiisr:  tiw  origin  of  both  is  depraved  digestiim.  Infhll 
Imn  this  is  aoeompanitd  with  deieient  secretion  of  urine. 
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and  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  lithie  acid,  by  which  reu 
gravel  is  voidM.  Here  bitters  with  alkalies  are  eminentlv 
useful,  such  as  quassia  with  lime-water,  or  eolchioum  wito 
ms^nesia.  In  very  feeble  |>ersons,  and  also  after  the  long 
continuance  of  the  lithie  acid  diathesis,  and  the  iiritation  oi 
a  stone  in  the  bladder,  nn  o|>posite  state  prevails,  vis.,  an 
alkaline  state  of  urine,  in  which  it  is  excessive  in  quantity, 
pale,  and  on  standing  some  time  becomes  covered  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  or  leta  fall  a  white,  generally  amorphous, 
sediment.  In  such  a  case  bitters  are  extremely  useful, 
especially  infusion  of  quassia  with  phosphate  of  iron»  or  in- 
iiision  of  quassia  with  nitric  acid ;  the  extract  of  Arctotta^ 
phylot  Uva  Ursi  (bear-berry). 

In  phthisis  pulraonalis  bitters  are  sometimes  of  service, 
such  as  the  bear-berry  and  the  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria 
Jalandica\  in  which  the  bitter  prindpls  should  be  re- 
tained. 

In  some  cases  of  diarrhoea,  from  loss  of  tone  of  the  inte^ 
tines,  bitters  are  of  the  greatest  service,  provided  no  inflam- 
matory condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  exist,  such  as 
ouinia,  infhsion  of  cosparia.  or  even  strychnia,  perhaps 
tne  most  intensely  bitter  substance  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  most  eligible  form  for  exhibiting  bitters  is  in  powder 
or  infusion,  but  where  the  taste  is  objected  to,  an  extract 
may  be  given  formed  into  pill,  DeimcUon  is  a  bad  form, 
especially  for  aromatic  bitters.  Aromatic  principles  tn- 
quentiy  conceal  the  disagreeable  taste  of  bitters. 

BITU'MEN,  a  Latin  word  used  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
other  Roman  writers.  A  considerable  number  of  combus- 
tible mineral  substances  are  sometimes  arranged  under  the 
head  of  bitumens ;  but  their  properties  vary  greatly  in  some 
respecto,  as,  fbr  example,  with  regard  to  solidity,  fluidity, 
ana  colour.  The  term  bitumen  ia  however  usually  applied 
to  two  varieties,  namely  asnhaltum,  a  harder  one,  already 
treated  of,  and  a  softer  kind  called  dastic  bitumen,  which 
we  shall  now  describe.  As  to  other  bituminous  bodies,  see 
Hatcrstink,  Maltha,  Naphtha,  and  Petroleum. 

Elastic  bitumen,  sometimes  called  fossil  caoutchouc,  is  a 
rare  mineral  product,  which  has  hitherto  been  found  in 
three  places  only:  1st.  in  the  Odin  mine,  near  Castleton 
in  Derbyshire,  in  a  secondary  limestone,  accompanied  by 
asphaltum,  calcareous  spar,  fluor,  blende,  galena,  and 
pyrites ;  2d1y.  in  a  coal-mine  of  Montrelais,  a  few  leagues 
from  Angers  in  France,  it  occurs  among  quartz  and  calca- 
reous crystals,  in  the  veins  of  grit  of  the  coal  formation; 
3dly.  in  a  coal-mine  near  South  Bury  in  Massachussets, 
United  States. 

Elastic  Utumen  possesses  the  following  characters :  it  is 
brown,  or  hlaekish  uown,  and  banslucent  in  small  portions 
it  is  soft  and  elastic  tike  caoutehouc,  but  sometimes  it  is  as 
hard  as  leather :  it  baa  the  property  like  caoutehouc  of 
effacing  pencil  marks.  Ite  density  varies  fVom  0*9053  to 
l"-*33.  It  fuses  readily,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it 
takes  fire  and  bums  with  a  snity  flame:  it  sometimes 
leaves  l-5th  of  ite  weight  of  ashes,  composed  chiefly  of 
silica  and  peroxide  of  iron.  If  the  Derbyshire  elastic  bitu- 
men be  subjected  to  distillation,  it  yields  acidulous  ^ater, 
and  volatile  oil,  resembling  that  of  naphtha  in  smell :  the 
oil  is  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  readily  so  in  cether ;  after  the  distillation  of  the  water 
and  oil,  a  brown  viscid  mass  remains  in  the  retort,  which 
is  insoluble  in  water  or  alcohol,  hut  is  dissolved  by  eether 
and  by  potash.  If  the  distillation  be  longer  continued,  an 
empyreimiatio  oil  resembling  that  of  amber  is  obtained, 
and  a  black  shining  ooal  remains. 

When  the  elastic  bitumen  of  Montrelais  is  similarly 
ti^ated,  there  is  obtained  a  yellow,  bitter  fetid  oil,  which  is 
lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves 
in  the  alkalis. 

Elastic  bitumen  swells  when  put  into  oil  of  turpentme  or 
of  petroleum ;  nther  and  oil  of  turpentine  when  boiling 
extract  a  kind  of  soft  resin  from  the  English  and  French 
bitumen,  and  this  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  the 
solvent :  this  renn  is  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour,  is  bitter 
and  inelastic ;  ita  weight  is  nearly  half  that  of  the  bitumen 
emplo}'ed. 

It  ia  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  readily  in  potash 
it  is  in&mmable,  and  bums  with  a  smell  of  petroleum : 
that  portion  of  the  bitumen  which  ia  insoluble  in  the  sthex 
and  oil  1^  turpentine,  is  a  grayish  dry  mass,  resembling 
paper ;  it  bums  with  difficulty,  and  carbonizes ;  potash  dis- 
solves only  a  part  vSiX,  If  after  sepaii^SK  thm  M>  oriB 
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oplM,  they  an  mixed  logetlur,  tbe  bitumen  does  not  regain 
Its  elasticity. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  elastic 
bitumen ;  but  when  long  boiled  with  nilrio  acid  it  yields 
resin,  tannin,  and  &  Uttlc  nitroperic  acid.  According  to 
the  analysu  of  M .  Heury,  jun ,  the  elastic  bitumen  con- 
sists 

liDgllilu  Prrncti. 
Carbon  ,  .  .  52-250  58-260 
Hydrogen     .    .      7 '496  4  890 

Azote  .  ,  .  0*154  0-104 
Oxygen   .    .    .     40'ioo  36-?46 

100'  100- 
Berzelius  remarks,  that  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  in  these  specimens  is  so  coiisiflurahle,  that  it  is 
8Urpri»in<r  their  properties  are  not  more  disiiimilar. 

BITUMENS,  BIEDICAL  USES  OF.  Though  the  sub- 
stincoa  inpularly  termed  bitumens,  in  the  most  extensive 
use  of  the  term,  differ,  as  stated  above,  yet  as  in  medical 
writings  the  term  is  restricted  to  eertun  forms  of  these, 
a  slight  notice  of  Uieir  uses  and  modes  of  action  may 
liere  be  most  appropriately  introduced.  In  this  limited 
sense  bitumciu  comprise  naphtha,  petroleum,  maltha,  and 
jsphaltum,  which  are  all  transition  states  of  the  same 
liuiig:  viz.,  from  naphtha  the  most  tiuirl,  to  asphaltum  the 
most  solid.  These  appear  to  be  all  nii\tures  in  different 
pri)purtionB  of  naphtha  (strictly  so  called,  naphtha  montana), 
paratTine,  kreosote,  acetic  acid,  and  of  some  substance 
which  easily  becomes  black  by  the  action  of  the  air.  The 
riiiefctinstitiient  principles  are  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
may  he  considered  mineral-em pyreumatic  oils,  and  in  their 
action  on  the  human  system  they  are  similar  to  balsams 
and  resins.  Their  sphere  of  action  does  not  seem  to  extend 
bcj'ond  the  spinal  chord  and  ganglionic  system ;  tbcy  do 
not  affect  the  brain  or  its  nerves,  except  indirectly  in  case 
of  an  over-dose,  through  the  vitiated  and  imperfectly  decar- 
bonized blood.  The  fQnclions  dependent  for  their  perft^otion 
on  the  nerves  of  organic  life  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
these  agents  than  by  any  other  empyreumatic  oil.  The  se- 
cretions of  the  mucous  membranes,  of  serous  membranes, 
and  glandular  structures,  as  well  as  the  skin,  are  promoted 
by  their  influence.  The  proce.«s  of  absorption  is  also  In- 
creased, and  a  more  copious  secretion  of  urine  takes  place. 
They  are  better  suited  for  slight  and  chronic  affections  of 
the  nerves  of  organic  life,  than  for  acute  or  violent  disorders 
of  them.  They  have  been  employed  in  loss  of  power, 
cramps,  and  chronic  affections  of  a  nenr'ous  but  onecure 
nature ;  also  in  affections  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
lungs,  when  balsamic  medicines  are  proper,  such  as  humid 
catarrh,  and  some  of  the  forms  of  asthma  arising  from  ner- 
vous debility. 

Likewise  in  similar  affections  -of  the  bladder,  such  as 
atony  of  that  organ,  and  loss  of  power  of  its  sphincter 
muscle,  catarrhut  vesica,  4^.  "they  have  also  been  used 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  affections,  especially  when  these 
threaten  to  terminate  in  stiffhess  or  loss  of  power.  Lastly, 
they  have  been  employed  as  a  remedy  against  worms  espe  - 
cially  the  tape-worm,  in  which  their  efficacy  is  increased  by 
combination  with  assafffitida.  Externally  they  are  used  as 
embrocations  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  affections,  and  also  to 
•illay  cramps  and  spasms.  They  are  also  serviceable  as  an 
external  application  to  chilblains  and  some  other  ulcers  re- 
sulting fVom  an  imperfect  circulation  and  low  degree  of 
nervous  poiwer. 

Their  empl<^ment  would  be  very  improper  during  any 
mflammatm'y  state  of  the  system,  or  increased  sensibility  of 
the  nerves.  An  over-dose  u  decidedly  poisonous,  causing 
general  excitement,  tremblings  of  the  limbs,  cramps,  con- 
vulsions, laborious  respiration,  a  venous  state  of  the  blood, 
great  debility,  and  death :  or  recovery  may  take  place,  if  by 
means  of  respimton  and  a  copious  jsecretion  of  .bile  and 
urine,  the  blood  can  be  freed  from  its  excess  o^  carbon. 
Even  after  a  favourable  issue  appears  likely  to  occur,  death 
may  take  place  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days.  A  very 
large  dose  may  vory  speedily  cause  death.  [See  Kuosotx. 

PaRAFFINK.  pETROtKUM.J 

BIVOUAC  (written  also  BIHOUAC,  BIOUAC).  is  a 
term  in  military  tactics  probably  derived  from  the  German 
verb  beufachen,  or  beywachen,  signifying  to  watch  over  it 
was  originally  applied  to  the  strong  parties  of  cavalry  which 
were  posted  beyond  the  lines  of  intrenchment  ia  order  to 
vatelt  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and  prevent  any  attempt 


to  approach  the  army  hy  surprise ;  and,  because  the  addtcr! 
thus  employed  parsed  the  night  in  the  open  air,  the  term  . 
was  subsequently  used  to  denote  the  condition  of  any  btxly 
of  troops  when  in  the  field,  and  not  regularly  encanipco 
under  tents. 

Formerly,  no  army  served  during  a  campaign  without 
being  well  provided  with  every  material  necessary  for  itf 
protection  from  the  iuclemency  of  the  weather ;  but,  sine* 
the  Revolution,  the  French  soldiers  have,  except  on  a  few 
occasions,  dispensed  with  tents.  At  Ihe  periods  in  which 
military  operations  were  suspended,  they  were  quartered  in 
towns  and  villages;  and  while  on  active  ser\ice,  they  had 
only  the  occasional  cover  afforded  by  such  buildings  as  h^ 
pened  to  bo  situated  in  the  district  which  they  occupied.  In 
all  their  great  expeditions  they  remained  au  bivouac,  as  it  was 
called  ;  and  the  rapidity  of  their  motions  was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  their  freedom  from  the  impediments^  withwuich 
armies  were  formerly  encumbered.  The  important  etic- 
cosses  which  so  long  attended  the  armies  of  France  were, 
no  doubt,  the  cause  of  their  example,  in  this  rupect,  being 
fallowed  by  their  opponents. 

TTie  carriage  of  an  extensive  tent  equipage  ia  necessarily 
attended  with  serious  inconvenience  on  any  change  of  posi- 
tion, but  the  removal  of  this  evil  must,  it  is  feared,  be  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  the  comfort  and  health  of  the 
soldier.  "During  the  summer  season,  and  in  the  south  ol 
Europe,  it  may  bo  inditTerent  whether  or  not  the  men  pass 
the  night  under  a  roof;  and  indeed  in  those  climates  and 
in  the  summer  season  the  open  air  may  be  preferred:  but 
the  cold  winds  and  rains  which  are  so  frequently  experienced 
in  the  spring  and  autumn  in  northern  climates  must  induce 
painful  and  dangerous  diseases,  which  reuder  the  men  at 
an  early  period  of  their  service  unftt  for  the  active  duties 
oT  war. 

To  lessen  the  severity^  vH  the  bivonao,  fires  ate  kept  up 
during  the  night  with  wood  obtained  fVom  the  neighbouring 
forests  or  villages :  the  arms  being  piled  along  tlie  Hne,  the 
troops  place  themselves  in  their  rear  in  groups,  each  about 
its  proper  fire,  which  is  lighted  in  any  convenient  situation, 
the  men  sitting  or  lyiiw  upon  straw  if  it  can  be  procured, 
and  endeavouring  to  shelter  themselves  from  wind  or  ruin 
by  means  of  bout^ha  planted  in  the  ground,  or  by  board* 
formed  into  a  roof,  according  to  circuinstances.  The  bivouac 
of  an  army  making  a  rapid  retreat  before  an  enemy  is  that 
in  which  the  most  disastrous  consequences  follow,  both  to 
the  soldier  and  to  the  people  of  the  country  along  the  line 
of  march  ;  a  complete  uisorganization  of  the  army  too  Qften 
takes  place,  and  lamentable  excesses  are  committed  by 
men  suffering  the  sex-erest  distresses  from  hunger  and  fit- 
tigue.  In  this  state  the  soldier  not  only  takea  from  Ae 
peasant  what  is  requisite  to  satisfy  his  own  necessities,  but 
wantonly  destroys  evei^  article  of  property  which  be  cannot 
carry  away ;  fVuit  trees  are  cnt  down,  growing  com  trampled 
under  foot,  and  houses  are  demt^ish^  or  set  on  fire  to  give 
cover  or  warmth  by  night.  The  retreat  of  the  French  anny 
from  Moscow  will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  an  examp^ 
exhibiting  every  species  of  misery  which  can  he  inflicted 
and  suffered  under  the  couseqtteoces  of  a  rash  and  ill- 
planned  expedition. 

When  a  position  is  to  be  occupied  for  several  days,  it  ma* 
happen  that  the  men  find  means  to  construct  rude  huts  ftn 
their  protection  with  such  materials  as  are  at  hand ;  and,  in 
an  extremely  inclement  season,  they  are  usually  cantoned 
in  such  towns  or  villages  as  are  in  their  neighbourhood. 
They  then  .ligbt  their  fires  in  the  streeta,  in  gardens,  or  in 
bams ;  certain  spots  having  been  previously  ai^cnnted  as 
alarm  posts,  about  which,  on  ugnals  being  givM,  the  i^t- 
fcrent  corps  may  assemble  in  ordei  to  form  the  line  of  batUe 
and  act  immediately  as  ciraumstancea  may  requue.  Per- 
manent cantonments  for  the  winter  are  of  this  nature,  and 
the^  are  secured  against  surprise  by  outposts  oonstastly 
maintained  at  proper  distances  about  theok. 

BIXA,  a  West  Indian  genus  ofplants,  which  produces  the 
substance  called  Arnotto^  and  gives  its  name  to  th6  natural 
order  Bixinba  ;  a  small  group  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
principally  characterized  by  having  numerous  hypogynous 
stamens,  fruit  with  parietal  placentie,  and  leaves  marked 
with  transparent  dots.  The  only  species  of  any  f^enecal 
interest  either  in  Uie  genuk  or  naturid  order  is  tb«  Bin 
OrelUmot  a  native  erf  the  Msdayan  Ajrcfaipelagv,  but  now 
extremely  common  in  the  West  Indiefi,  where  it  ts  cultitaterf 
in  rich  moist  &(hI  by  the  sides  of  riVers. 

This  plant  forms  a  Mja^»  ^ti^^  t^^i  ^Vi'MF^*  »l>initg 
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hawi^haped  Imtm,  ud  clustvi  of  purplish  flowen,  which 
are  suoeeeded  by  eapiulM  of  %  hetrt-snaped  form,  covered 
vith  ttifiah  fatistlei,  and  openipf;  into  two  valves  which  con- 
tain, ftitaobed  to  tbeii  middle.  «  number  of  seediL  covered 
nith  ft  loft,  tticky,  vermilion-ooloured  rind.    It  ia  the 


[Biu  OreU»n%.] 

liSflowcTMcnfroinbeDeath;  3.ApaUl;  3.au  tnuy  vlth^la  udiUgm*,- 

4,  m  Me4  cut  nilicaUy,  ihowing  the  embrjo;  5.  >  tips  frtdt. 

latter  which  furiuahes  the  ornotto  of  commerce.  Accord- 
ing to  F^a,  this  substance  is  obtained  by  heaniog  up  the 
seeds  ill  water  for  several  weeks  or  months,  and  al'terwards 
pressing  them,  when  the  colouring  matter  separates  and  is 
afterwards  precipitated  in  the  water.  Or  the  pulp  is  sepa- 
rated by  washing  and  maceration,  and  the  colouring  matter 
precipitated  by  the  aid  of  an  acid,  and  caught  upon  fine 
sie^'es.  Independently  of  the  use  of  arnotlo  for  &taining 
cheese  and  butter,  the  Indians  paint  their  persons  with  it, 
and  thus,  it  is  said,  destrc^  the  subcutaneous  vertoin  with 
which  they  are  infested.  It  acts  as  a  purgative  taken  io- 
temally ;  but  itfi  reputed  powers  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  the  cassava  are  imaginary. 

BIYSK,  BUSK,  or  BISKAYA-KREPOST,  the  chief 
town  of  a  cirete  of  the  ssme  name  in  tlie  Siberian  province 
of  Torank,  and  the  principal  fwtress  of  the  Kolyvan  tine  of 
defcneet:  it  is  situated  upon  the  Biya,  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Katunva,  and  contains  about  2100  inba- 
liitanU.  It  lies,  aecwli'ng  to  Stein,  in  f2?  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
M°  SO'  B.  lonff.  The  Biya  (a  wcvd  signifying  master)  Hows 
oat  of  Jjake  Teiestkoe  or  Altin-Nor,  i.  e.  the  Golden  Lake, 
in  the  province  of  Kaiyvau,  and,  aHer  a  course  of  about  140 
miles,  forms  a  janetion  with  the  Katunya  (wife  or  woman), 
and  is  thence  designated  the  Ob  for  the  remainder  of  their 
united  ooorse.  The  seureea  of  the  Biya  lie  in  Soongary,  a 
Chinese  provinee  in  Mongolia. 

BIZAKI,  PETER,  a  cwnaiderable  poet  and  historian 
oC  the  sixtecttlh  century,  was  bom  at  Baaao-ferrato,  near 
Aocona,  in  Umbria  or  ^Mleto.  within  the  estates  of  the 
Church.  He  waa  one  (tf  those  who,  having  embraced  the 
doctrmes  of  the  Refonoatioa,  were  fbroed  to  Leave  their 
■ative  coootry  to  escape  the  cruelties  which  fidlowed  on  the 
Mlablislunenk  of  the  Inquisition  in  the  Popedota.  Aftar 
immmianm  aome  tine  at  the  oeort  of  XiODdoiK  he  went  to 
Scotluin,  where  he  was  honouraUfnonnd  fay  QaoenlSfO 


aitd  the  Earl  of  ]f Mrray.  vbo  had  >hett  the  chief  dureetioa 

of  the  government.  Bizari  informs  u^  that  Mary  presented 
him  with  a  chain,  of  gQld ;  and  he  has  addressed  one  of  his 
works  to  that  prii^cess.  (TaWa  Opute.  fol.  28  A.)  At  what 
time  he  was  in  Scotland  does  not  precisely  appear ;  but  in  a 
poent  insr^ibed  4d  Jacobum  Siuard\im  Scoticum,  he  oele- 
hratea  the  victory  which  that  nobleman  gained  over  thn 
Earl  of  Uuntly,  in  such  terms  as  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  be  was  then  in  Scotland.  (Ibid.  fol.  93  A.)  The  battle 
of  Corricliie,  in  which  Uuntly  fell,  was  fought  in  October 
Ufi3. 

Andrew  Melville,  the  celebFated  Scottish  reformer,  whek 
at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  was  introduced  to  Bizari, 
who  expressed  Us  high  opinion  and  warm  regard  for  him  in 
a  dodecastiahon  of  elegant  Latin  poetry,  which,  with  several 
of  Biaari's  minor  poems,  is  inserted  in  Gruter's  Delicti 
Poetarvm  It^lorun. 

Mackenzie  (Livet  of  Scott  Wriieri,  vol.  lii.  p,  99),  and, 
after  him,  Chalmers  (Biographical  Dictionai-y),  have  con- 
founded Bixari  with  a  persoit  whom  tUey  describe  as  Peter 
or  Patrick  Bitsat,  Bii^et,  or  Bi&sarl,  born  and  educated  in 
Scotland,  and  aft>.-rwardd  professor  of  the  canon  law  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  the  author  of  '  P.  Bissarti  opera 
omnia,  viz.  Poemata,  Oratlones,  Lectiones  ferialea,  et  lib.  de 
Irregularitate.'  Venetii^,  1565.  Chambers  {Biographical 
Dieiiotiary  qf  Evtinent  ScoUmen,  vol  i.  p.  209,  Glasgow, 
183a)  follows  his  predecessors  in  their  blunders,  and  gravely 
tells  us  that  the  said  Peter  or  Patrick  Bissat  or  Bissart  was 
*  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Bissat  or  Bissart.  who  was  Earl  of 
Fife  in  the  r^ign  of  David  II.'  Now  it  is  true  that  in  that 
reign  the  widowed  Countess  of  Fife  espoused  a  Sir  Thomas 
Bysset,  who  thereupon  had  a  charter  from  the  crown  of  the 
earldom  of  Fife,  to  be  held  by  him  and  his  heirs  male 
through  the  countess,  but  the  knight  died  without  such 
issue. 

Bizari  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  merif : — ] . '  Varia 
Opusoula,'  containing  various  tracts  and  speeches,  and  two 
books  of  poems,  published  at  Venice  in  1 565.  2.  '  A  History 
of  the  War  in  Hungary,  with  a  narrative  of  the  principal 
events  in  Europe  from  1564  to  1568,'  Lyons,  1569:  this 
work  was  afterwards  translatetl  by  tJie  author  from  the 
Italian,  in  which  it  first  appeared,  into  Latin,  and  published 
in  1 573.  3.  '  An  Account  of  the  War  of  Cyprus  between 
the  Venetians  and  Selim  of  Turkey.*  in  Latin,  Bile.  1 573 ; 
Antwerp,  15H3.  4.  'Epitome  Insigniura  Europaa  Hisiori- 
arum,'  B&le,  1573.  5.  *  Annals  of  Genoa,  from  1573  to 
1579,'  published  in  Latin  at  Antwerp  the  latteryear.  6.*  Roi 
publicse  Genuensis.  leges  nov»,  nunc  in  lucem  edits, 
1576:  this  work  was  reprinted  byGrmvius  in  his  'Tbesaunia 
Antiq.  Italin,'  torn.  i. ;  as  was  also— 7.  '  Dissertatio  de 
Univwso  Reipublice  G«nuensis  statu  et  administratione.' 
Antwerp,  1 679.  8,  '  A  History  of  Persia,'  in  Latin,  1583 ; 
in  speaking  of  which,  BoKomius  calls  Bizari  *  gravissimum 
rerum  Persicarum  scriptorem.'  9.  Giacobilli,  in  his  '  Catal. 
Script.  Prov.  Umbrin,'  makes  mention  of  another  work  of 
Biaari's,  entitled  '  De  Moribus  Belgicis.' 

(See  Mazzucbelli,  GU  Scrittori  d'Jiaiia.  torn.  iv.  p.  1295 , 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  dtU^  Liiteratura  Jtaliana,  torn.  xi. 
p.  1009;  Verdier.  Bibl.  Franpoite.  torn.  v.  p.  236;  Diet. 
Univ.  Historiqut;  and  M'Crie'a  Life  </  Metvilie,  vol.  i. 
pp.  16  17.1 

BLACK.   [See  Coloubs,  or  LtoHT.] 

BLACK-JACK,  a  name  by  which  xine-blende  is  com- 
monly known  to  the  English  miners 

BLACK  LEAD.    [See  Plumba  qo.] 

BLACK  PIGMENTS.     [See  Caruon;  Charcoal 
Animal.] 

BLACK,  JOSEPH,  a  physician  and  ui  eminent  che- 
ntcal  philosopher,  wa-i  born  in  France  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garonne  in  the  year  1738.  Hi»  father,  John  Blar.k,  who 
resided  chiefly  at  Bordeaux,  was  a  native  of  Belfast  in 
Ireland,  but  of  a  Scotch  family,  as  was  also  his  mother. 

In  the  year  1740,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  Joseph 
Black  was  sent  to  Belfast,  that  be  might  have  the  benefit 
of  a  British  education,  and  hx  years  afterwards  he  waa 
seat  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  with  great  assiduity  and  success,  devoting  bis 
attention  chiefly  to  physieal  soienoe.  Having  chosen  the 
profession  of  medicine,  he  went  to  complete  his  medical 
studies  to  Edinburgh  in  17&0  or  1751,  having  previously 
had  the  advantage  of  attending  Dr.  Cullen's  lectures  on 
chemistry  at  Gla:agow.  This  science,  in  which  he  waa  de»- 
tittad  t»,aet  so  important  a  part,  strongly  excitad  his  atton- 
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tion,  and  ne  puniwd  it  exporimentally  with  gnat  vigour 
and  eomniensurate  success. 

The  cheinica]  sutgeet  which  leems  first  peculiarly  to  have 
excited  his  attention  was  connected  with  his  profession  as  a 
phvsician,  and  is  thus  detailed  by  Dr.  Robison  in  the  preftce 
to  i>r.  Black's  '  Lectures  on  the  'Elements  <^  Chemistry  :' — 

*  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  chemical  floienoe  tiiat  tX  this 
very  time  the  opinions  of  profeoors  were  dividad  eoneem- 
ing  tiia  manner  in  whioh  certain  lithontriptio  medicines, 
ai^  paitieularlT  lime-water,  acted  in  aUeriating  the  excru- 
ciating pains  of  the  stone  and  gravel.  The  students  usually 
partake  of  such  ^ffinences  of  opinion,  and  are  thereby  ani- 
mated to  more  serious  study,  and  science  gains  by  their 
emulation.  This  was  a  subject  quite  snited  to  the  taste  of 
young  Vix.  Black,  one  of  Dr.  Cullen's  most  zealous  and  in- 
telligent chemical  scholars.  It  was  indeed  a  most  interest- 
ing subject,  both  to  the  chemist  and  the  physician.  All 
the  medicines  which  were  then  in  vogue,  as  s^vente  of  the 
salculcus  concretion,  resembled  more  or  less  the  /apt<  in- 
fsmoHs,  and  the  common  ley  of  the  soap-boilers,  two  sub- 
stances so  terribly  acrimonious,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
they  will  reduce  the  firmest  and  most  solid  parts  of  the 
animal  body  to  a  mere  pulp.  Therefore,  while  they  were 
powerAil  lithonti^ptics  Hbay  were  hazardous  medieinee,  if  in 
unsldUbl  hands.  AH  of  Oem  seem  to  derive  their  efficacy 
from  quick-lime,  and  this  derives  its  power  from  the  fire. 
Its  wonderfbl  property  of  becoming  intensely  hot,  and  even 
sometimes  ignited,  when  moderately  wetted  with  water,  had 
.ong  engaged  the  attention  of  chemists.  It  was  therefore 
very  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  its  power  to  igneous  matter 
imbibed  from  the  fire,  retained  in  the  lime,  and  communi- 
cated by  it  to  alkalies  and  other  substances,  which  it  renders 
so  powerfully  acrid.  Hence  undoubtedly  arose  the  denomi- 
nation of  eatisticity,  given  to  the  quality  so  induced.  I  see 
that  Mr.  Black  had  entertained  the  opinion,  that  caustic 
alkalies  acquired  i^eous  matter  from  quicklime.  In  one 
memorandum  he  hints  at  some  way  of  catching  this  matter 
as  it  escapes  irom  lime,  while  it  becomes  mild  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  on  the  opposite  blank  page  is  written — '  No- 
thing escapes,  the  cup  rises  considerably  by  absorhii^  air.' 
A  few  p8|^  after  this,  he  compares  the  lues  ol  w«i^  sus- 
tained by  an  ounce  of  chalk  when  oaldned,  with  its  Iobb 
when  dissolved  by  sfHrit  of  salt.  Immediately  after  a  me- 
dical  case  is  mentioned  which  I  know  to  have  ooourred  in 
November,  1 752.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
before  this  time  suspected  Ae  real  nature  of  these  sub- 
stances. He  had  then  prosecuted  his  inquiry  with  vigour : 
the  experiments  with  magnesia  are  soon  mentioned. 

These  lud  open  the  whole  mystery,  as  appears  by  one 
other  memorandum : — '  When  I  precipitate  lime  by  a  com- 
mon alkali  there  is  no  effervescence :  the  air  quits  the 
alkali  for  the  time,  but  it  is  not  lime  any  longer,  but  c.  c.  c. 
It  now  eifervesces,  which  good  lime  will  not.'  He  had  now 
discovered  that  the  terrible  acrimony  of  these  powerful  sub- 
stances is  their  native  property,  and  not  any  igneous  pro- 
pertv  doived  team  the  lime,  and  1^  the  lime  mm  the  flra. 
He  had  discovered  that  a  cnbie  inch  of  maiUe  etmsiated  <^ 
about  half  its  wmght  of  pure  lime,  and  as  much  air  as  would 
fill  a  vessel  holding  six  wine  galbns,  and  Hut  it  was  ren- 
dered tasteless  and  mild  by  this  addition,  in  the  same 
manner  as  oil  of  vitriol  is  rendered  tasteless  and  mild  in  the 
tH*m  of  alabaster,  by  its  combination  with  calcareous  earth.* 

Having  thus  most  satisfactorily  proved  to  what  the  caus- 
livity  of  Time  and  the  alkalies  was  owing,  he  made  it  the 
subject  of  his  inaugural  thesis,  which  he  entitled  '  De  Acido 
a  dbis  orto,  et  de  M agnesifi.'  This  occurred  in  1 754,  when 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Edinbui^h.  In  the  following  year  he 
published  his  *  Experiments  on  Magnesia,  Quicklime,  and 
other  Alkaline  Substances.'  In  this  the  views  which  had 
been  hut  little  more  than  indicated  in  his  tbesii  wera  de- 
tailed at  greater  length,  and  the  whole  sulject  man  fiiUy 
dweloned. 

Dr.DlBBk*s  expmments  and  opinions  reipeoting  oaua- 
ticity  gave  rise  to  considerable  fiscussion ;  and  tlwy  were 
especially  attacked  by  Dr.  Meyer  of  Osnaburg,  who  had 
published  a  considerable  volume  on  quicklime,  in  which  he 
professed  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  by  the  action  of  an 
aeidum  pingue,  fbrmad  in  the  lime  during  CHlranation,  and 
consisting  of  igneous  matter  in  a  certain  inexplicable  com- 
bination with  other  substances.  Though  this  work  was 
replete  with  injudicious  experiments  and  inoorreot  reason- 
iHg. it  gfcve  Dr.  Mack  oonsiaerable  unaasimes ;  andvithmit 


adding  any  fresn  experiments,  he  answerefl  and  raAtted  A 

the  objeotions  which  had  been  urged  against  bim. 

In  1756i  Dr.  CuUen  having  removed  to  Bdinhorgfa,  Dr. 
Black  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  and  teeturer  ott 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  eontinned 
till  1766,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  chemical  chair  in 
Edinhu^h.  Between  the  reara  17fi9  and  1763  he  matund 
tiie  neralatioBa  w  heat  wnieh  ball  fat  a  long  poiod  oeea 
■iMMUy  ocenpied  hia  thoughts,  Boeriiaavv  bu  leeorded  an 
obeerntion  made  by  Fdirenheit,  that  water  would  beeom 
considerably  oolder  than  melting  miow,  without  fi««ring; 
and  would  freexe  in  a  moment  if  disturbed,  and  in  be  act 
of  freezing  emitted  many  degrees  of  heat  This  notice  seem 
to  have  supplied  Dr.  Black  with  some  vague  notion  that  the 
heat  received  by  ice  during  its  oonversim  into  water  was 
not  lost,  but  was  contained  in  the  water.  The  experiments 
by  whioh  Dr.  Black  demonstrated  the  existence  of  what  be 
termed  latent  luat  in  bodies,  are  extremely  simple  and  easy 
of  execution.  He  remarks  (*  Lectures,'  vol.  i.  p.  1 19)  that 
*  melting  ioe  receives  heat  very  fest,  but  the  only  eflfect  of 
this  beat  is  to  change  it  into  water,  which  is  not  in  the  least 
sensibly  wanner  thw  the  ice  was  befine.'  *  A  greti  quantity 
therefore  of  the  heat,  or  of  the  matter  (tf  beat,  which  entesa 
into  the  melting  ioe,  produoea  no  othor  elfeot  but  to  give  it 
fluidity,  without  augmenting  its  sensible  heat ;  it  ^ipeata  to 
be  absorbed  and  coneealad  witiiin  the  watK,  n  a*  not  to  ba 
diseoverable  by  the  applieation  of  a  thanncmeter.' 

'  In  order  to  understand.'  he  continues,  *  this  ahaovpcion 
of  heat  into  melting  ioe.  and  concealment  of  it  in  the  water, 
more  distinctly,  I  made  the  fblbwing  experiments : — Hie 
plan  of  the  first  was,  to  take  a  mass  <^ we,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  in  separate  vessels  of  the  same  size  and 
shape,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same  luat,  to  sus- 
pend them  in  the  air  of  a  warm  room,  and  by  observing 
with  a  t}iermometer  the  celerity  with  which  the  watw  is 
heated  or  receives  heat,  to  learn  the  celerity  with  whidi  it 
enters  the  ioe ;  and  the  time  necessary  for  melting  the  ice 
being  also  attended  to,  to  form  an  estimate  from  these  two 
data  of  the  quantiftr  of  heat  whidi  enters  into  ice  during 
its  liquefkotion.'  He  exposed  in  the  same  room  a  given 
quantity  of  water  frosen  mto  ice,  and  an  equsd  quantity  irf 
water  at  33^,  and  as  the  result  of  the  expenment  ho  itiUea, 
'  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  glass  with  the  ioe  reeoin 
heat  from  the  air  of  the  room  during  twenty-one  haJf-hoois, 
in  order  to  melt  the  ice  into  water,  and  to  heat  that  water 
to  40°  of  Fahrenheit  During  all  this  time  it  was  receivin|r 
the  heat  or  the  matter  of  heat,  with  the  same  celerity  (very 
nearly)  with  which  the  water-glass  received  it  during  the 
single  half-hour  in  the  first  part  of  the  expniment  For, 
as  uie  water  received  it  with  a  celerity  whien  was  diminish- 
ing gradually  during  that  half-hour,  in  oonsequenee  of  the 
diminution  of  difference  between  its  degrees  of  heat  and 
that  of  the  air ;  so  the  glass  with  the  ioe  also  reoeivod  heat 
with  a  diminishing  cenrity,  which  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  of  the  water-glass,  only  that  the  progression  of 
this  diminution  waa  mu&  more  slow,  and  oomapondod  to 
die  whole  time  whioh  the  waur  summitding  the  iea  ro- 
quired  to  become  wanned  to  40°  of  Fi^renheit  Tbm  whde 
quantity  of  heat  therefine  received  by  the  ice-glaaa  during 
the  twenty-one  half-hours  was  twenty-one  times  the  quan- 
Uty  received  by  the  water-^lass  during  the  single  half-hoar. 
It  was  therefore  a  quantity  of  heat  which,  bad  it  been 
added  to  the  liquid  water,  would  have  made  it  wanner  by 
(40-33)  X  21.  or  7  x  21.  or  147°.  No  part  of  this  heat  bow- 
ever  appeared  in  the  ice-water,  except  8^ ;  the  remaining 
139°,  or  140^  had  been  absorbed  by  the  melting  ice.  and 
were  concealed  in  the  watw  into  which  it  was  changed.' 

He  then  mentions  that  another  obvious  method  of  melting 
ice  occurred  to  him,  in  which  it  would  be  still  more  easy  to 
pemave  Ae  absorption  and  oonoealmmit  of  faeat,  Inr  the 
aotion  of  wann  water.  For  the  details  of  theeavery  mnqile 
yet  most  satisAsotory  experiments,  we  must  oonteut  onr- 
selvet  with  lefuring  to  Dr.  Black's  '  Leotnns,*  Tid.  t  ISS. 
In  pan  157  of  the  same  volume  he  jnoves  that  in  tna  omo 
of  bmling  the  heat  absorbed  does  not  wann  aonoantliac 
bodies,  tmt  converts  die  water  into  vapour,  and  be  adda,  *in 
both  eases,  considered  as  the  cause  of  wanndi,  we  do  not 
perceive  its  presenee :  it  is  otmoealed,  or  latent  and  I  gav« 
it  the  name  of  latent  Aeaf.'  It  was  indeed  by  Dr.  BUek'a 
doctrine  respecting  the  nature  (tf  steam  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
led  to  his  great  improvemeata  in  tfie  rteam-«ag»^  a  i 
cient  iHKN^  if  indeed  proof  won  n^rind,    um  kni 
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The  *  PhiloBophtoal  Tnuusctiooa'  for  1 775  contain  a  short 
paper  hy  I^.  Black,  Kivingan  aocount  of  some  experiments, 
•bowing  that  recently-boiled  water  begins  to  freeze  more 
speedily  than  water  that  baa  not  been  boiled,  and  he  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  its  bo  doing.  The  only  other  paper 
written  by  Dr.  Black  was  published  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  *  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.'  It 
is  an  analystB  of  the  Greyser  and  Rikum  springs  in  Iceland, 
in  which  he  fbund  a  considerable  quantity  of  silica. 

iW.Bls^  was  never  married.  Hodiedon  the  26diof  No- 
Tambnr,  1799,  in  the  leventy-flrst  year  of  his  age.  Dr.  Ro- 
Maon  (deface  to  ZaefifrM,  p.  Ixii.)  ta.j*. '  Ai  to  the  manner 
in  whii^  Dr.  Black  acquitted  himself  m  lus  public  character 
of  aprofosBor,  I  need  only  say  that  none  contributed  more 
largely  to  establish,  and  support  and  increase  the  high  cha- 
iBoter  which  the  University  of  Edinburgh  has  acquire.  His 
tnluit  for  communicating  knowledge  was  not,  less  eminent 
dum  for  observation  and  inference  from  what  be  saw.  He 
■ocm  became  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  and  bis  lectures  were  attended  by  an  audience  which 
continued  increasing  from  year  to  year,  for  more  than  thirty 
yeara.  It  could  not  be  oUierwise.  His  personal  appear- 
ance and  man  ners  were  those  of  a  gentleman,  and  pecuuarl^ 
pleasing.  His  voice  in  lecturing  was  low,  but  floe;  and  his 
artioulMion  so  distinct,  that  be  was  perfectly  well  heard  by 
an  audience  consisting  of  several  hundreds.  His  disa>urBe 
was  so  plain  and  perspicuoos,  his  illustration  by  experiment 
•o  apposite,  that  his  sentiments  on  any  sul^jecC  never  could 
be  mistaken  even  1^  the  most  illiterate ;  and  bis  instruc- 
tions were  so  clear  of  all  hypothesis  or  conjecture,  that  the 
hearer  rested  on  his  conclusions  with  a  oonAdenoe  scanely 
exceeded  in  matters  of  bis  own  experience.' 

BLACK-ASSIZE,  the  name  given  to  a  fatal  assize  held 
in  1577  in  the  old  town-ball  of  OxGsrd,  situated  at  that  time 
in  the  yard  of  the  castle.  Holinshed  and  Stow  make  par- 
tieuUr  mention  of  it  in  their  Chronieles,  but  the  best  account 
of  it  is  in  Anthony  &  Wood's  Hittory  and  Antiquities  qf 
the  University,  published  by  Gutoh,  4to.  Oxford,  1796,  voL 
ii.  p.  188)  when  noticing  the  trial  of  one  Rowland  Jencks,  a 
book-binder,  for  section.  He  says — *  The  assizes  therefore 
being  come,  which  began  the  4th  of  July,  and  continued 
two  mys  after  in  the  court-house  at  the  castle-yard,  the  said 
Jvnolu  was  uraigned  and  oondemned  in  the  presence  of  a 
peat  number  of  people  to  lose  his  eats.  Judgment  being 
pMsed,  and  the  prisoner  taken  away,  ^re  arose  such  an 
inlbettous  damp  or  breath  among  ue  peqil^  that  many 
Aere  present,  to  the  apprehensions  of  most  men,  were  then 
smothered,  and  others  so  dee^y  infected  that  they  lived  not 
many  hours  after.  The  persons  that  then  died.'  he  addis. 
*  and  were  infected  by  the  said  damp,  when  sentence  was 
passed,  were  Sir  Robert  Bell,  baron  of  the  Exchequer ;  Sir 
Nidiolas  Barbam,  sergeant  at-law;  Sir  Robert  D'Oyley, 
the  high-sheriff;  Hart,  his  under-sheriff;  Sir  William 
Babyngton,  Robert  D'Oyley,  Wenman,  Danvers,  Fetiplace, 
and  Haroourt,  justices  of  the  peace ;  Kerle,  Greenwood, 
Nash,  and  Forster,  gentlemen ;  besides  most  of  the  jury,  with 
many  others  that  died  within  a  day  or  two  after.  Above 
600  ^kened  in  one  night,  as  a  phyneian  <rf  Oxford  (Gewg. 
Sdiyetu  in  Hymmiimiaiibtu  tma  in,  aU^t  Ubros  PauU 
Jfginet€B,  edit  Lond.  1588,  lib.  2)  attestod ;  and  the  day 
after,  the  infectious  air  being  carried  into  the  next  villages, 
there  sickened  100  more.  The  15tb,  16tb,  and  17tb  days 
of  July  sickened  also  above  300  persons,  and  within  twelve 
days'  apace  died  100  scholars,  bwides  many  citizens.  The 
number  of  persons  that  died  in  five  weeks'  space,  namely 
from  the  6th  of  July  to  the  12th  of  August  (for  no  longer 
did  this  violent  infection  continue),  were  300  in  Oxford,  and 
SOO  and  odd  in  other  places :  so  that  the  whde  number  that 
die^  in  that  time  were  5 1 0  persons,  of  whom  many  bled  till 
they  expired.  Some,*  Wood  says,  *  left  tbeu-  beds,  occa- 
sioned by  the  rage  of  their  disease  and  pain,  and  would  beat 
their  keepers  or  nurses,  and  drive  them  from  their  presence. 
Others  ran  abmit  the  streets  and  lanes  in  astateof  phrenxy, 
and  some  even  leaped  headlong  into  deep  wat«s.  The 
-fdiyeieians  fled,  not  to  avoid  toouble,'  be  says,  *  but  to  save 
vwmselves  and  theirs.*  The  heads  of  bouses  and  doctors 
almost  all  fled ;  and  there  was  not  a  single  college  or  hall, 
but  had  some  taken  away  by  this  infection.  *  The  parties.' 
Wood  says,  '  that  were  taken  away  by  this  disease  were 
tumbled  with  a  most  vehement  pain  of  the  bead  and  sto- 
mach, vexed  with  the  phrenzy,  deprived  of  their  understand- 
ing, memory,  sight,  hearing,  &c  The  disease  also  incroas- 
iMg,  thej  could  neMier  eat  nor  sleep,  wu  would  suffer  »aj 


attendants  to  come  near  to  them.  At  the  time  of  tbeir 
death  they  would  be  very  strong  and  vigoxnis,  but  if  they 
escaped  it,  then  they  were,  to  the  contraiy.  It  spared  no 
complexion  or  constitution,  and  the  choleric  it  chiefly  mo- 
lested. That  which  is  most  to  be  admired  is,  that  no  women 
were  taken  away  by  it,  or  poor  people,  or  such  that  admi- 
nistered phjraic,  or  any  that  came  to  visit.  But  as  the  phy- 
sicians were  ignorant  ofthe  causes,  so  also  of  the  cures  of  this 
disease.' .  H<mnshed  says  that  no  child  died  of  this  infection. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  distemper  vbick 
arose  on  this  occasion,  was  a  fever  originating  in  Uie  poi- 
sonous condition  of  the  adjoining  gaol,  where  the  prisoners 
had  been  long,  close,  and  nastily  kept.  Wood  mentions  a 
similar  event  at  Cambridge,  at  the  assizes  held  in  the  castle 
there  in  the  time  of  Lent,  13  Henry  VIU.,a.d.  1521,  where 
the  justices,  all  the  gentlemen,  bailiffs,  and  most  who  rs- 
sorted  thither,  took  such  an  infection,  that  many  of  them 
died,  and  all  almost  that  were  present  sickened,  and  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  their  lives. 

Father  Sanders  (in  bis  book  De  Schismate  An^l.  Ub.  iil), 
noticing  the  black-assize  of  Oxford,  called  it '  ingens  mi- 
raoulum,'  and  ascribed  it  as  a  just  judgment  on  ^e  cruelt) 
of  the  judge  for  sentencing  the  bookbinder  to  lose  his  ears. 

A  contemporar}'  account  of  the  black-assiie  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  Sergeant  Fleetwood,  recotder  of  London,  to  Lord 
Burleigh,  dated 30th  July,  1S77,  printed  in  Ellis's  OrigintU 
Letters  Illustrative  qf  English  History  (second  series,  v(d. 
iil  p.  54) ;  and  another  contemporary  aeoonnt,  in  Latin, 
from  the  Roister  of  Herton  College,  was  commnnioated  to 
the  Ro^l  Swsiety  by  professor  Wa^  in  1 758,  and  is  printed 
in  the  Philosopihical  TransaetioUB  foe  that  year,  vol.  1.  part 
ii.  p.  699. 

(See  also  Holinsbed's  Chron.  edit  1587,  vol.  ii.  p.  1270 ; 
Stow  s  Annals,  edit.  1631, p.  681 ;  and  Pointer's  Antiquities 
and  Curiosities  qf  Oxford,  8vo.  Lond.  1749.  p.  171.) 

BLACKBIRDS  (zoology),  the  English  name /or  birds 
of  the  first  tribe  of  the  genus  Turdus,  Linn.,  belonging  to 
the  fifth  family  (Les  Turdusinies)  of  Cuvier's  second  order 
(Lss  Passereaux),  according  to  Lesson's  arrangement. 

But  the  term  Blackbiraia  more  exclusively  applied  in 
England  to  that  well-known  native  songster.  Menua  vul- 
garis of  Ray,  TlunAtf  Mentla  of  Linnmus.  the  Sehttmrz- 
drossd  and  SehmtnujAmsd  of  the  Germans,  Merle  of  the 
French,  Merki  and  Merlo  of  the  Italians,  and  k^itv^,  or 
K69trvfoe  (c6tt]^plm8  or  c6ssyphus),  of  the  antient  Greeks. 

The  Blackoird  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  description ; 
but  a  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  its  habits  may  not  be 
misplaced.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  praise  the 
song-thrush  at  the  expense  of  the  blackbird,  alle^g  that, 
though  the  former  commits  depredation  in  our  fruit  gardens 
in  summer,  it  makes  amends  by  its  destruction  of  the  shell- 
snails  (H^iees  asp9i;att  et  nemoralis),  whereas  the  black- 
bird is  a  most  notorious  ^uit-eater,  without  any  such  redeem- 
ing quality.  That  the  thrush  does  this  service  is  most 
true ;  but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  blackbird  is  particu- 
larly fond  of  the  shell-snails,  which  it  tfevoun  in  the  same 
way  with  the  thrush.  In  truth,  sptall  slugs  and  sb^-snails, 
to  use  the  expression  of  a  garden  labourer,  Ibnn  '  the  chief 
of  ito  living,'  while  the  thrush  is  equally  fend  (tf  truit  in  Uie 
season ;  but  the  plumage  of  the  thrush  is  in  its  fitvour,  and 
it  is  often  pecking  away  at  the  fruit  without  being  seen. 
When  disturbed  it  glides  away  without  noise;  but  the 
blackbird's  sharp  cry  of  alarm  as  it  escapes  gMMraUy  strikes 
the  ear,  if  its  black  coat  and  yellow  bill  have  not  arrested 
the  eye.  Thus  much  in  justice  to  the  blackbirds ;  for  we 
know  of  instances  where  a  war  of  extermination  has  been 
waged  against  them,  while  the  thrushes  have  hem  held 
sacred. 

Eariy  in  the  spring  the  blackbird  begins  to  build  its  nest. 
A  thick-set  hedge-row,  an  insulated  close  bush,  a  low  ivied 
tree,  are  all  favourite  places.  Moss,  small  sticks,  root- 
fibres,  are  the  materials,  with  an  internal  coat  of  mud-plaster, 
over  which  is  a  hning  of  fine  dry  grass.  Four  or  five  e^s 
of  abluish-green,  variegated  with  dariter  markings,  are  iMre 
deposited.  Aristotle  (book  v.  o.  13.)  observes,  uiat  it  Iqrs 
twice,  and  Buffbn  says  that  the  first  deposit  ranges  frimi 
five  to  six  eggs,  but  the  second  only  from  four  to  five.  The 
early  season  at  which  it  begins  to  lay  is  often  so  cold  as  to 
destroy  the  first  brood ;  moreover,  the  leafless  state  of  the 
hedge  or  bush  at  that  period  makes  the  neat  an  easy  prey 
to  the  school-boy. 

The  blackbird  is  in  gencnl  Ay,  bat  than  are  exomlioM 
to  the  remark.  .  g-,^^^^^^  by  LiOOglC 
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Id  tbe  ipring  of  sair  a  her\  b1aek1)ird  flitting  on 

Iter  nest  In  the  catnellia<houie  belonginf?  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
digefl  at  Hackney.  It  was  built  in  a  camellia  clo»e  to  the 
walk;  so  close,  that  a  passer-by  miglit  have  touched  the 
bird ;  but  there  she  sat,  and,  undisturbed  by  the  crowds  who 
were  attracted  to  the  view  of  the  noble  and  luxuriant  collec- 
tion in  full  bloom,  there  she  safely  batched  and  brought  up 
her  young. 

In  tbe  spring  of  1834  a  pair  of  blackbirds  built  their  nest 
in  a  faggot -pile  cIohc  to  the  door  of  a  kitchen-garden  in  the 
parish  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  where  the  garaen-labourers 
were  passing  all  day  long  wheeling  manure  into  tbe  garden, 
&c.  Tbe  nest  was  built  among  some  dead  thorns  there  piled 
up.  BO  low  that  the  passer-by  could  look  into  it,  and  was  very 
much  exposed :  but  the  parents,  notwithstanding  the  cu- 
riosity of  spectators,  brought  up  tbeir  nestlings.  This  was 
a  Inte  brood ;  and  as  many  early  nests  had  been  taken  in 
the  neighbouring  hedge-rows,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
birds,  disappointed  of  tbeir  first  brood,  might  have  been 
driven  to  choose  a  spot  nearer  the  house  for  security. 

Albinos  sometimes  occur  among  these  birds.*  Several 
instancefl  are  recorded:  the  following  from  'Loudon's 
Magazine'  (No.  43,  p.  596)  is  one  of  the  latest.  In  1829 
a  blackbird's  nest,  containing  four  or  five  young  ones,  was 
ifound  at  Rougham,  near  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Suffolk. 
One  of  the  young  ones  diflered  in  colour  materially  from 
the  rest  Its  eyes  vere  red,  its  bill  was  yellow  (which  is 
not  usual  in  very  young  blackbirds).  The  nest  was  not 
taken  till  the  young  were  fully  fledged.  On  attempting  to 
capture  them,  two  or  three  made  tbeir  escape;  the  white 
one  was  safely  caught.  *  *  *  The  red-eyed  bird  afterwards 
became  nearly  or  wholly  white,  aud  it  still  retains  this  co- 
lour.' In  tbe  British  Museum  there  is  a  female  of  a  dusky 
white  or  cream-colour,  with  Yorkshire  fur  its  locality. 

H.  Bruce  Campbell,  Esq.,  lately  presented  a  male  en- 
tirely white  to  the  Zoological  Society,  in  whose  gai-den  at 
the  Regent's  Park  it  is  now  (1835)  living.  It  was  found  in 
June,  1832,  at  Belsthorpe,  Nottinghamshire.  There  were 
two  other  young  ones  in  the  nest,  tbe  plumage  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  parents,  was  of  the  ordinary  colour. 

Bechstein,  in  his  interesting  little  book  on  cage-birds, 
flays, '  the  white  variety  is  very  well-known  ;  Ibere  is,  De- 
sides,  the  streaked,  the  black  with  a  white  head,  anil  the 
pearl  gray."  The  same  autbor  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  musical  properties  of  the  blackbird  in  confinement. 
'  Its  voice  is  so  strong  and  clear,  that  in  a  city  it  may  be 
heard  from  one  end  of  a  long  street  Ig  the  other.  Its  me- 
mory is  so  good,  that  it  retains  without  mixing  them  several 
airs  at  once,  and  it  will  even  repeat  little  sentences.  It  is  a 
great  favourite  with  the  lovers  of  a  plaintive,  clear,  aud  mu- 
sical song,  and  may  in  these  respects  be  preferred  to  the 
bullflncb.  whose  voice  is  softer,  more  flute-tike,  but  also 
more  melancholy.  The  price  of  these  two  birds,  if  well 
taught,  is  about  the  same.' 

The  Ring-blackhird,  Merula  torquata.  Ring-ouzel  or 
Amzel  of  Ray,  Merle  au  collier  of  the  French,  Merulo  Al- 
pfstro  of  the  Italians,  Rinsamel.  Ringel  Amsel  and  Ring- 
(froT*(f/ of  the  Germans,  7\frrfiM /oroua/a*.  Linn.,  Merle  d 
plastron  blanc  of  Buffon,  is  a  periodical  visitant,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  habits  of  its  congeni-rs,  such  as  tbe  Field-fare 
and  Red-winff,  arrives  in  spring,  seeking  the  mountainous 
and  stony  down-districts  of  Great  Britain,  where  it  breeds. 

The  neat  and  eggs  very  much  resemble  those  of  the 
blackbird  in  size  and  colour,  and  are  generally  placed  in 
some  bush  or  grass-tuft  among  tbe  heath,  ani  about  the 
rocks,  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  cleft.  When  its  young  are  liatched 
it  has  no  longer  the  shy  character  which,  at  other  seasons, 
renders  it  so  difficult  to  be  approached  ;  for  it  then  becomes 
apparently  bold,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  observer  by 
loud  cries  and  extravagant  gestures,  in  order  to  lead  bim 
away  from  its  nest.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  it  retires 
southwards,  and  aboui  the  end  of  October  leaves  us  for 
warmer  climates.  In  Sweden,  France,  and  Germany  it  is 
common.  Bechstein  says, '  though  it  traverses  the  whole  of 
Europe,  it  builds  only  in  the  north.'  Temminck  speaks  of 
it  as  rare  in  Holland.  We  have  searched  in  vain  for  it  in 
Prince  Bonaparte's  Specehio  Comparativo  hut  in  Ray's 

'  Arirtot:*  (book  \x.  ehap.  19.)  nmHou  tlio  whitfl  Twiety  XxXwitit, 
nbierving  that  in  dia  U  Ii  aqoftl  Ui  the  bluk.  and  th«t  iU  rake  l*  nearly  the 
•■me,  't»  Ii  fu-ytit  *m  tmUfif,  ma)  n  ptm  wm^wKymm  He 
■ddi,  lliat  it  ii  fouail  in  Arcadia,  It  Kui^Xmn  v^f  A^jtalwc,  and  am  wh«re 
rlae.  Varra,  da  re  RuttKa  (book  lii.^.  m]i  tb'at  H'litia  blackUrda  wne  ahiMni 
B  publie  at  Rum«,wiU)  parrot*,  tie. 


Willughby  (bqok  2,  p.  195.)  there  14  tbfl  fidlowins 

sage.  '  In  a  bird  that  I  described  at  Rome,  tb«  «qgH  « 
the  prime  feathers  of  the  wings,  as  also  of  the  covert  fea- 
thers of  the  head  and  wings  were  cinereous.  The  ring  also 
was  not  white  but  ash-coloured.  I  suppose  this  was  either 
a  young  bird  or  a  hep.'  Montagu  speaks  of  it  as  breeding 
in  some  parts  of  Wales,  on  Partmoor  in  Devonflbire,  anq 
near  the  land's  End  in  Cornwall,  aa  well  as  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland.  The  same  autbor  ayt,  that  he 
has  received  it  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ireland.  We 
have  seen  it  on  Dartmoor  in  the  breeding  se^n ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1829  several  were  seen  and  somes  hot  near  Bristol. 
In  the  catalogue  of  Dorset  birds.  Ring-ouzels  are  said  to 
appear  in  Portland  (where  they  are  called  MicAaelmas 
blackbirds)  when  on  their  autumnal  and  spring  flights. 
Slaney  says,  '  Mr.  White  gives  an  account  of  his  discovery 
of  these  birds  in  Hampshire,  in  October ;  and  we  have  seen 
them  near  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  probably  on  their  return 
southward'  after  rearing  their  young.  They  are  said  to 
breed  on  Dartmoor,  ana  in  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire :  and 
we  have  observed  them  among  the  heath  on  the  Welch 
mountains  in  July.'  Sir  W.  Jardine  speaks  of  then:  depre- 
dations when  they  descend  to  the  gardens  from  the  moun* 
tains  previous  to  their  migration  to  winter  quarters,  and 
says  that  they  are  known  to  the  country  people  under  the 
title  of '  mountain  blackbirds.' 

BuSbn  observes,  that  they  appeared  in  flmal1*fIocka  of 
twelve  or  fifteen,  about  Montbard  in  Burgundy  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  seldom  staying  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  that  the  least  frost  made  them  disappear  :  hut 
at  the  same  time  he  states,  that  Klein  declares  that  tbe 
birds  had  been  brought  alive  to  bim  in  the  middle  of 
winter,  and  that  though  they  very  rarely  inhabit  tbe  plains 
of  temperate  Europe,  M.  Salerne  asserts  that  their  nesls 
have  been  found  in  Sologne  and  in  the  forest  of  Orleans. 

Pennant,  who  gives  them  the  name  Mtpyalchen  y  graig, 
referring  to  Camden,  among  his  synonyms,  says  'Ring- 
ouzels  inhabit  tbe  Highland  hills,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  mountains  in  Wales.  They  are  altio  found  to  breed  in 
Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  in  banks  on  the  sides  of  streams. 
I  have  seen  them  in  the  same  situation  in  Wales,  very  cla- 
morous when  disturbed.'  ^  He  further  observes,  *Theplac£ 
of  tbeir  retreat  ia  not  tinown;  those  that  breed  in  Walei 
and  Scotland  never  quitting  these  countriei).' 

Latham,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Pennant  says, 
"This  species  is  met  with  in  the  warmer  and  the  colder 
regions,  as  well  in  Africa  as  Asia ;  but  does  not  inhabit 
either  Russia  or  Siberia,  though  it  is  seen  in  Persia  about 
the  Caspian  Sea.' 

Bufi'on  also  gives  it  a  wide  geographical  distribution. 


[Mwula  bwqute.] 
The  Ring-blackbird  or  Ring-ousel,  is  larger  than  tha 
common  blackbird.    Length,  including  tbe  tail,  fihout  ten 
inches  and  a  half.  Bill  hlackish-hrown  or  raven  gray,  aboiA 
an  inch  long,  and  jfellowiah  attke  base  of  the  towsr  Bk-<B 
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tfible:  the  indet  efaestnut-lmnrn,  and  the  legs  dark-brown. 
.The  following  is  Selby's  description  of  the  plumage :  'Upper 
parts  of  the  body  black,  the  feathers  being  margined  with 
blackish-graj.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  breast  is  a  lar^e 
crescent- shaped  gorget  of  pure  white ;  the  rest  of  tiie  under 
parts  black,  margined  with  gray.  Greater  wing-covevts 
demily  marginated  with  ash-gray.   Tail  black. 

The  plumage  of  the  female  bird  is  more  clouded  with 
gray,  and  the  pectoral  gorget  is  much  smaller,  and  clouded 
with  reddish-brown  and  gray,  tn  the  young  females  this 
^rget  is  not  visible ;  and  in  the  young  males  it  is  of  a  red- 
dish-white. 

*  Varietiet  an  Mmetiawi  ibimd  similar  to  those  of  the 
blackbird. 

Bechstein  after  remarking  on  the  striking  resemblance 
in  the  gait,  m  the  motion  of  the  wings  and  uil,  and  in  tlie 
call  of  the  ring-blackbird,  with  those  habits  as  manifested 
in  the  mmmon  blackbird,  thus  speahf  of  its  song:  'Its 
voice,  tfim^h  hoaraet  and  deeper,  is  nevertheless  more  har- 
monious and  egreeabM.  It  is  so  weak,  that  a  redbreast  may 
oTerpower  it,  n  contittues  singing  at  all  times,  except  when 
moulting.  It  ijpill  UM  in  omfluement  from  six  to  ten 
years.* 

There  are  ethef  feumnbiti  species  of  the  tribe,  such  as 
Turdut  saxatiltt,  th*  nrc*  WmCT,  and  turdta  cyaneut,  the 
Hue  thrush,  bnt  theV  ftrt  ttotfttortied  as  having  been  ob- 
served to  frequent  the  BriHsh  Islands.  Cuvier  obser^-es 
that  the  foreisn  ^^cies  *mch  A^Jbhslteh  the  European 
blackbirds  are  Turdvi  JfliWWfltH"^  iWut  Eremita,  Tur- 
dut variui,  and  Mytothei^  ^Wfrprtirfff. 

The  AmeriaOt  mekbirdt,  W  4b^iciUi«  of  the  young 
maize-crap,  are  of  a  difibrenttaci:  (See  Quisicalus.] 

BLACK  BONN&T  (zoolo^).  one  yX  tb»  noibes  of  the 
roed  bunting.  {See  Bmrt-iiro.] 

BLACKBURrt ,  a  market-town  and  township,  aftd,  under 
the  Reform  Act,  a  borotlghi  in  the  hundred,  deanery,  and 

Sarish  of  Blackburn.  It  is  209  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Lon- 
on,  23  miles  N.N.W.  of  Manchester,  12  mUes  N.W.  by 
N.  of  Bolton,  15  miles  N.N.W.  of  Bury,  10  miles  N.E.  of 
Chorley,  and  8  milel  W.N.W.  Of  Haslingden. 

The  parish  of  Blackbnrn  is  very  large,  extending  nearly 
fourteen  miles  in  leaf  th,  and  ten  in  breadth.  It  contains 
fifteen  townships  and  eight  chapelries,  viz.,  Blackburn, 
Clay  ton- le-dale,  Cueidale,  Lower  Darwen,  binkley,  Eccles- 
hill,  LitQe  Harwood.  Livesley,  Mellor,  Osbaldeston,  Pleas- 
in^n,  Ram^rsve.  Rishton,  W^sliire,  and  Wilton,  town- 
ships; along  with  Balderston,  BilUngton,  Over  Barwen, 
Great  Harwood,  Sahsbury,  Samlesbury,  Tockhotes.  and 
Walton-le-dale,  Chapelries,  This  district  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  hundred  of  Blackborn,  whose  boundaries  are 
marked  by  the  bundred  of  Amoundemess  on  the  north- 
east, by  the  Darwent  and  the  hundred  of  Leyland  on  the 
west,  and  by  the  hundred  of  Salford  on  the  south.  It 
comprises  four  whole  parishes,  Blackburn,  Chipping,  Rib- 
ehester,  and  Whalley,  and  parts  of  Bury  and  Metton,  alto- 
gether containing  eighty  townships.  This  hundred  contri- 
butes 302  men  to  uie  county  militia;  and  the  inhabitants 
pay  nine  ports  in  every  hundred  to  the  county  rate. 

All  this  division  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  originally  a 
wild  and  banren  tract  of  country,  was  bestowed  by  William 
the  Conqueror  on  Ilbert  de  Lacy,  whose  descendants  and 
fMawm  obtained  portinu  of  it,  and  derived  firom  ibem  their 
liflet.  Some  of  the  names  of  these  antient  gentnr  are  pre- 
served in  a  eurioni  book,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  college 
library  at  Manchester,  entitled  *  The  Visitation  of  Lanca- 
shire, made  annc  1667,  by  WilHam  Smith  Rouge  Dragon.' 
Among  others  ajre  Houghton,  of  Houghton  Tower ;  Osbal- 
deston, of  Osbaldeston;  Mawell,  of  Great  Merly;  and  Talbot, 
fff  Salbery.  The  manor  of  Blackburn  passed  from  the 
De  Lacies  through  sev^^  successive  proprietors,  till  it  be- 
came the  property  of  the  first  Lord  Fauconberg  by  mar- 
riage, whobe'  descendant,  Thomas  Viscount  Fauconberg, 
•old  it  With  all  its  rights  ir>  1721  to  William  Suddell, 
Henry  Fielding,  and  William  Baldwin,  Esqrs.,  for  8650/. 

Dr.  Whittaker.  the  historian  of  this  district,  states  that 
there  waft  a  eastle  at  Blackburn  in  former  times,  occupied 
hj  the  Roman-Britisb  chieft,  and  anbsequently  hy  the 
SsLZflns,  but  no  vestue  of  it  rrauini*  and  the  site  itself  is 
only  knovs  hj  badition.  Camden,  in  hia  description  of 
diia  place,  speaks  of  it  as.  a  '  noted  market-town ;'  while 
another  writer  (Bloom),  whose  account  refers  to  nearly  a 
.'Witury  later,  describes  it  has  having  '  a  great  weekly 
oiarkot  for  cattle,  com,  and  provisions,  on  the  Monday.' 


the  town  of  Blackburn  is  situated  hear  the  centre  of  dM 

parish,  on  the  hank  of  a  brook,  called,  in  DomesdAy  Book, 
'  Blaclieburne,'  but  which  has  no#  tib  particular  name. 
It  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  hills,  which  slrttbh  ftom 
the  north-east  to  the  north-west  as  far  as  Billinge  HtlL 
Like  most  other  towns  of  the  same  antiquity  it  is  irregu- 
larly built ;  and  until  lately  the  streets  were  badly  paved 
and  lighted.  Under  the  operation  of  a  police  act,  which 
provides  for  the  paving;  lighting,  walching,  and  cleansing 
the  Strtets,  many  improvements  have  taken  place,  and 
others  are  Ih  a  state  of  progress.  The  introduction  of  gas 
has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  town,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  {hhabitants  will  soon  discover  the  advantage  of  pmuring 
a  better  supply  of  iVater. 

The  police  regulations  tn  this  town  are  tgit  defectivb. 
Having  no  municipal  government,  the  duties  of  preserving 
the  puolic  peace  devolve  upon  irrcspoiisihle  persons :  and  a 
sort  of  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  two  oniceis,  annually 
elected,  called  high-constahles,  one  for  the  hh^her  and  Uie 
othek-  for  the  lovet-  division  of  th?  hundred.  The  patoiAial 
concerns  are  mana^d  by  a  select  vestry. 

The  town  of  Blackbiltn  depends  entirely  on  trade  for  Hi 
prosperity.  As  far  bark  as  1650,  one  particular  article  of 
the  staple  trade  of  the  county  was  produced  here  with  belter 
success  than  in  atiy  other  place,  which  gave  it  the  name  of 
*  Blackburn  checks,'  a  species  of  cloth  consisting  of  a  linen 
warp  and  cotton  woof,  one  oi  both  of  which  being  dyed  in 
the  thread,  gave  to  tbe  piece  when  woven  a  striped  or 
checked  appearance,  This  fabric  was  Kflerwards  superseded 
by  another,  '  the  Blackbum  grays,'  so  calt^  because  the 
materials  of  which  it  was  composed  were  not  dved,  but  sent 
to  the  printers  unbleached,  or  ak  it  is  t^chnidhlly  deserihed, 
in  the  gray  staVft,  in  order  b)  have  the  patterns  stamped 
upon  them. 

th  the  history  of  those  improvements  by  Vthich  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  has  been  brought  to  its  presetit  state  of 
perfection,  it  would  appear  that  se\%ral  oIt  considerable  im- 
[wrtance  owe  their  discovery  to  the  ingenuity  and  talent  of 
nati\cs  of  this  town.  Among  the  rest,  the  invention  of  the 
crank  and  comb,  for  taking  the  carding  fhim  the  cylinder  6t 
the  carding- engine,  undoubtedly  belongs  to  James  Har- 
grave,  a  working  carpenter.  His  patent  was  one  of  the 
earliest  that  was  taken  out  fbr  the  ooustntetion  of  the  spin- 
ning-jenny. 

But,  for  a  long  period,  the  chief  article  maniifitckured 
here  was  calicoes,  for  which  the  Blackburn  weavers  were  * 
celebrated.  This  toinch  of  bade  is  now  toanslhned  to 
the  power-looms,  and  the  renin&nt  of  hand-loom  wearers 
are  chiefly  employed,  at  the  present  time,  in  making  low- 
priced  muslins.  A  consideirabtb  section  of  the  working 
community  are  engaged  in  the  mills,  which  are  increasing 
to  such  an  extent,  that  nearly-200,000  sjiindles  are  at  work 
in  the  town  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  yielding  an  average 
of  between  6O,tJO0  and  70,000  lbs.  of  yarn  weelHy. 

The  annual  amount  of  manufactured  ^^^s  is  estimated 
at  more  than  two  millions  and  a  halT  sterling ;  hut  on  com- 
paring this  estimate  with  the  production  of  neighbouring 
towns,  it  must  be  observed  that  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
cloth  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  Blackburn  weaver  for 
the  same  amount  of  remuneration,  than  will  go  into  the 
looms  of  those  districts  where  a  heavier  and  more  costly 
cloth  is  produced. 

iThe  commerce  of  tbe  town  has  eveiy  advantage  of  vatet 
carriage,  by  means  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  can41,  which 
passes  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  opening  to  the  inhabitants 
a  direct,  communioatioq  between  the  eastern  and  western 
seas.  The  continuity  <^  the  coal-beds  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  town  affords  fuel  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  district,  lime  of  an  excelleiat  quality  it 
fovind  in  great  abundance. 

There  are  no  public  edifices  in  Blackburn,  'ex<;ept  those 
which  are  used  for  religious  worship.  The  parish  church, 
St.  Mark's,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Chester,  is  of  very  antient 
foundation,  having  been  built  and  cndov»l  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.,  This  structure  was  taken  down  and  rebuilt 
in  IS  19,  upon  the  site  of  the  old  grammar-school;  and  in 
1831,  a  few  years  after  it  was  finished,  the  new  edffice  was 
partially  destroyed  by  an  aocidental  fire:  it  is  again  re- 
stored, and  is  much  admired  for  its  arohitectural  beauty. 
The  living  is  in  the  gift  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterhurjr, 
who  is  rector.  The  vicar  of  the  church  holds  the  presenta- 
tioos'  to  all  the  chapehies  of  the  pari8h,|(^^JI}icb  ^4:0. art 
eight,  but  he  derives  no  beiGbQtlii 
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tides  St  Hary  s,  there  an  three  other  ehurohei  belonging 
to  the  esubUihment,  vis.,  Su  John's,  St.  Peter's,  and  St. 
Pkul'fl.  The  last  was  formerly  in  Ladjr  Huntingdon's  con- 
nexion, but  the  minister  and  congregation  having  con- 
formed, it  was  consecrated  a  few  years  since  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  One  of  the  other  two.  St  John's,  was  en- 
tirely built  by  subscription ;  and  St.  Peter's  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  its  erection  to  the  parliamentary  grant  The 
dissenting  places  of  worship  are  ten  in  number.  Baptists, 
Independents,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists,  have 
each  two  chapels ;  and  the  Friends  and  Swedenborgians  one 
each. 

Among  the  public  institutions  for  the  porposes  of  educa- 
tion, the  finae  gnmmar*8cho(d  may  be  mentioned  first  It 
was  fimnded  and  endowed,  in  oonsequence  of  a  petition  to 
that  effect  from  the  inhabitants,  by  Queen  Ehxabeth,  *  for 
the  education,  management  and  instruction  of  children  and 
youths  in  grammar,'  and  to  have  one  master  and  one  usher. 
The  present  income  is  reported  at  120^.  7s.  Ad.,  consisting 
(rf  lands  and  buildings,  which  have  rather  decreased  in 
^■alue.  The  endowment  has  however  been  augmented  by 
benefactions  from  other  sources.  The  general  management 
•rf  the  school  and  the  Empointment  of  the  masters  is  vested 
in  fifty  goTcmors,  who  nil  up  vacancies  as  they  occur.  The 
charter  describes  the  school  as  '  free  to  all  the  world.'  though 
the  number  in  it  never  exceeds  thir^,  and  these  have  to 
pay  a  small  fee  to  the  master  annually  at  Shrove  tide.  In 
1819  the  old  school-house  was  taken  down  to  make  room 
for  the  new  church,  when  a  neat  atone  building  was  erected 
near  St  Peter's  church,  in  the  architectural  s^Ie  of  Queen 
Elixabeth's  time. 

There  is  also  a  charity-school  for  girls,  founded  by  a  be- 
nevotent  individual  of  the  name  of  Leyland,  in  which  ninety 
giiis  are  clothed,  and  instructed  in  reading,  sewing,  and 
knitting.  The  national  schools  are  attended  by  800  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  To  most  of  the  places  of  worship  Sun- 
day-schools are  attached,  and  very  considerable  attention  is 
paid  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  The  number  of  children 
who  are  receiving  some  education  in  this  way  amounts  to 
nearly  5000.  Religious  knowledge  is  also  diff'used  through 
the  Bible  Societv,  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian 
Knowledge,  and  the  London  and  Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
cieties, who  have  all  auxiliary  branches  in  this  town.  Poli- 
tieal  and  general  information  is  droulated  by  means  of  two 
newspapers,  the  'Gazette'  and  the  'Alfred.'  The  Inde- 
pendents have  an  academy  here,  under  the  direction  of 
proper  tutors,  for  the  education  of  young  men  of  ^ur  deno- 
mination for  the  ministnr.  A  horticultural  soraety,  which 
.*s  in  a  flourishing  state,  has  a  tendency  to  difitase  a  taste  for 
useful  pursuits.  A  savings  bank  has  been  open  ever  since 
1816,  in  which  the  deposits  have  been  very  considerable. 

There  is  a  general  dispensary,  established  in  1 823,  partly 
supported  bv  voluntary  contributions,  and  partiy  by  assist- 
ance from  tbe  parochial  funds.  The  Ladies*  Society  for  the 
relief  of  lytng-in  women,  and  the  Stranger's  Friend  Sodety, 
are  maintained  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  benevolent  So- 
cieties for  sickness  and  funerals  are  very  numerous  among 
the  working  dasses,  and  well  conducted. 

There  are  no  other  public  huUdinin  except  a  small 
theatre ;  and  a  cloth-hal!  on  one  side  Fleming-square,  for 
the  sale  of  woollen  cloths,  at  the  foira,  which  are  held  on 
Easter  Monday,  on  the  llth  and  12th  of  May,  and  on  the 
1 7th  of  October.  There  are  also  fortnight  ihirs  on  Wednes- 
day, continuing  from  the  first  week  in  February  to  Michael- 
mas, for  homed  cattle.  Monday  was  the  antient  market-, 
day  in  Blackburn,  but  in  1 774  the  markets  began  to  he 
held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  have  continued  to 
be  80  held  to  the  present  time.   The  market  is  well  sup- 

Jilied  with  all  kinds  of  v^etables  and  provisions  suitable 
or  such  a  population,  bnt  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
for  them  is  a  subject  of  just  complaint  both  among  buyers 
and  sellers. 

The  population  of  Blackburn  has  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 
tension of  the  cotton  tmde.  In  1770  it  only  amounted  to 
5000;  in  1801  it  had  inawed  to  11,980;  m  1&81  to 
31,940;  and  in  the  census  of  1831  the  populatfaMi  was  re- 
turned at  87,091.  During  the  same  period,  a  very  oonsi 
derable  increase  took  place  in  its  dependencies,  whtdi  ad- 
vanced between  1801  and  1831  from  21,651  to  32,700. 
Two  of  the  southern  townships  of  the  parish.  Over  and 
Loirer  Darwen.  now  form,  under  the  influence  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  a  town  of  oousiderahle  size,  compiinng  9639 
nhaUtants.  and  rantaining  two  (Hnr  churches,  which  have 
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been  recently  erected,  besides  several  other  places  of  mnlip 
established  by  the  dissenters.  About  1  -1 7th  of  thepopuiliiian 
of  this  parish  are  engaged  in  agriculture ;  about  1-I4th  m 
in  professions  or  unemployed,  and  the  remainder  are  oeca 
pied  in  trade,  manufactures,  or  handicraft.  Hie  boron;^ 
sends  two  members  to  parliament. 

(Whittakar'B  History  (tfWhailey;  Bainea's  Hilton 
LancMshirg ;  Figot's  Dtraefofy ;  Commumeanmfi'm  L» 
caghire.) 

BLACK-CAP  (loology),  the  common  English  nsme  fo 
the  black-cap  warbler ;  aer  Moneh  of  the  Gnrnans,  FamtHit 
d  tete  notfvof  tiie  French.  Ci^mwrasvn^of  tlwltslisos, 
^frte(H7t//aof  Aldronndns,  CwrueaatriMpiUaiX'&TmiBi, 
JHotaaUa  atrieapUia  and  Motaeilla  nuuiAita  of  Gndm  (tin 
latter  betng  the  female),  and  Si/kna  airiagdIUi  oS  Latham 
and  <rf  Bewston. 


'  Of  all  the  birds.'  says  Sweet '  that  reside  in,  or  visit  du 
British  islands,  there  is  none  that  can  come  up  to  the  pie- 
sent  fbr  sons,  except  the  nightingale,  and  by  some  powni 
it  is  more  admired  than  e\'en  that  bird.  Its  arrival  in  thii 
country  is  genendly  about  the  first  week  in  April,  sndfiw 
earliest  that  I  ever  saw  was  on  the  25th  of  March.  Tber 
leave  us  again  about  the  end  of  September,  sometimes  a 
straggling  one  may  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  October; 
the  latest  I  ever  saw  in  a  wild  state  was  on  the  15th  of  thst 
month.  When  it  first  arrives  in  this  country  its  chief  feod 
is  the  early  ripened  berries  of  the  ivy,  and  where  those  iK 
there  the  black-caps  are  first  to  be  beard  singing  their  nie- 
lodious  and  varied  song.  By  the  time  the  ivy-berries  are 
over,  the  little  green  larvte  of  the  small  moths  will  be  gettinf 
plentiful,  rolled  up  in  the  young  shoots  and  leaves:  Oib 
then  is  their  chief  food  until  the  strawberries  and  chernei 
become  ripe ;  after  that  there  is  no  want  of  fknit  or  benia 
till  their  return,  and  thefe  is  no  sort  dt  fruit  or  henry  that  i> 
eatoble  or  wholesome  that  th^  will  refrise.  After  they  bare 
cleared  the  elder-berries  in  autumn,  they  immediatriyln" 
us.' 

Nor  is  Sweet  singular  in  his  eulogy.  All  agree  in  ^vraf 
its  melody.  In  Norfolk,  and  in  other  plaees  in  Great  Britain, 
it  is  called  the  mock  nightingale;  and  indeed,  like  the 
nightingale,  it  continues  its  song  fu  into  the  night  Been- 
stein,  who  has  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  song  of  biidi, 
says  that  it  rivals  the  nightinnle,  and  that  many  peww 
even  give  it  the  preiference."  'If,'  adds  that  author, '  it  h» 
less  volume,  strength,  and  expression,  it  ia  more  pure,  easy, 
and  flute-like  in  its  tones,  and  its  song  is  perhaps  moii 
varied,  smooth,  and  delicate.' 

This  fruit-eating  warbler  is  one  of  the  /IceduUe  so  mei 
prized  under  the  name  bgceqfieo,  though,  as  Beehit^ 
well  observes,  every  taste  bnt  ibai  of  the  palate  mutt  k 
destroyed  if  this  eharming  bird  is  oaught  for  the  ubte.  m 
fondness  tor  ivy-beiries  seems  to  have  been  noticed  in  Itsi^ 
where  it  is  permanent  »nd  thence  probably  is  derived  one 
of  its  Italian  names,  caponera  d'edera.  The  diflerence  « 
plumage  in  the  males  and  females,  and  in  the  Toung  bvofc 
which  resemble  tiie  females,  may  possibly  throw  some  li^ 
on  the  q[»tuun  which  Willi^h^  tiius  menti(ns^— 'A* 
antients  report,  writes  WUlugU^,  *  that  4he  hteek«|> 
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'^Atrtcnfhltaf),  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  are  changed 
into  Jicedulte,  or  btccafigo*,  by  the  mutation  of  their  voice 
and  colour ;  from  whom,  till  I  be  auared  by  experience,  I 
must  crave  leave  to  diaunt' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Willughhy  had  in  his 
mind  that  passage  in  the  49th  chapter  of  the  9th  book  of 
Aristotle,  where  the  latter,  spealung  of  the  changes  of  birds, 
■tates  that  the  beccaflcos  InKoKutq)  and  the  btack-caps 
tfMXayKopvfoi)  are  changed  into  each  other.  Indeed,  Wil- 
lughby  thus  heads  his  chapter  on  the  black-cap : — *  The 
Black-cap :  Atricapilla  seu  Ficedula,  Atdrov. ;  called  by  the 
Greeks  ZwaXic  et  VLiKayx&^v^;  by  the  Italians,  Capo 
Negro.'  The  passage  in  Aristotle  may  be  thus  freely 
translated : — 

*  And,  in  like  manner,  beccaflcos  and  black-caps,  for 
these  too  are  changed  into  each  other.  The  bird  is  a  becca- 
lloo  at  the  commencement  of  autumn,  and  a  black-cap  at 
the  decline  of  that  season,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  tneir 
plumage  and  their  voice.  That  they  are  the  same  birds 
may  he  seen  by  observing  them  before  the  change  id  com- 
plete, and  when  they  are  neither  one  nor  the  other.' 

Pliny  too  appears  to  have  had  this  passage  in  his  view, 
though  he  does  not  acknowledge  it,  when  he  wrote  (lib.  x. 
cap.  S9),  *  Alia  ratio  ficedulis.  Nam  formam  simul  colo- 
remque  mutant.  Hoc  nomen  non  nisi  autumno  habent, 
postea  melaneoryphi  vocantur.' 

Belon  (ed.  15S5,  folio)  makes  the  bulflnch  the  (ruxoXlc 
and  /iiXaynipv^c  of  the  Greeks,  and  beccaflghi  of  the  Itali- 
ans, naming  it  also  atricapilla ;  but  in  a  subsequent  edition, 
*  enrichy  de  quatrains'  (small  4to.  1557),  the  Crreek,  Latin, 
and  Italian  names  identifying  it  as  a  ficedula,  as  well  as 
the  name  atricapilla,  are  omitted ;  and  the  bird  appears  with 
the  provincial  synonyms  of  the  bulflnch.  In  other  instances, 
in  that  of  the  very  neU  bird  for  example,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  names  given  in  the  folio  edition  are  retained. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  coming  to  the  con- 
clnsion  that  our  black-cap  is  the  bird  alluded  to  by  Aristotle. 
Ray  seems  to  have  been  of  this  opinion,  for  he  thus  records 
it  in  his  Synopsis : — *  Atricapilla  sive  ficedula,  Aldrov. ; 
nwaXiff  et  /uXayKApvfoc,  GrsBcis ;  the  black-cap.' 

It  occurs  frequently  in  the  greater  portion  of  Europe, 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  which  it  is  widely 
diffused.  Temminek  says  that  it  u  rare  beyoud  the  Apen- 
nines and  Pyrenees.  Bonaparte  notes  it  as  permanent 
and  common  near  Rome. 

The  male  black-cap  is  nearly  six  inches  in  length,  and 
about  four  drams  and  a  half  in  weight  Upper  part  of  the 
head  black ;  back  of  the  neck  aihy  brown ;  upper  parts 
of  the  body  grev,  with  a  greenish  tinge ;  quills  and  tail 
dusky,  edged  with  dull  ^reen ;  breast  and  belly  livht  ash- 
oolour ;  legs  and  feet  bluish-grey,  or  lead-colour ;  bilF  brown ; 
irides  dark  haxel. 

The  female  is  of  larger  sixe ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  an 
umber-brown  or  rust-colour ;  and  the  plumage  generally  is 
darker,  and  more  inolinii^;  to  greenish  than  it  is  in  the  male. 

The  plumage  of  the  young  when  they  leave  the  nest  re- 
lemhles  that  of  the  female. 

Gardens,  orchards,  and  thick  hedges  are  the  favourite 
haunts  of  the  black-cap ;  and  there,  among  brambles  and 
nettles,  or  in  some  low  bush,  its  nest  ii  built  Dry  stalks 
of  goose-grass  and  a  little  wool,  lined  with  fibrous  roots,  and 
frequently  with  a  few  long  hairs,  with  now  and  then  a  Uttle 
moss  on  the  outside,  form  the  structure.  Four  or  five,  some- 
times six,  eggs  of  a  reddish-brown,  weighing  about  thirty- 
five  grains,  mottled  with  a  darker  colour,  and  sometimes 
dottm  with  a  few  ashy  specks,  are  then  deposited.  Pennant 
speaks  of  a  nest  which  he  discovered  in  a  spruce  fir.  Tem- 
minek mentions  the  hawthorn  bush  as  the  most  fVequent 
l^ace. 

The  black-cap  in  a  state  of  nature  is  with  difficulty  seen 
when  singing,  at  which  time  it  seems  to  take  pains  to  secrete 
itaelf.  White,  however,  who  saw  it  in  this  act,  says  that, 
vbile  warbling,  the  throat  is  wonderfully  distended. 

In  captivity  it  seems  to  he  a  great  favourite,  not  only  from 
its  song  but  from  its  attractive  quaUties.  Even  in  a  state 
of  nature  it  is  a  mocking  bird,  and,  when  caged,  it  soon 
Warns  the  notes  of  the  nightingale  and  canary.  The  female 
is  alio,  but  in  a  limited  d^ree.  a  songster. 

Bechstein  speaks  of  the  striking  affbction  which  it  shows 
ftr  its  mistress '  It  utters  a  particular  sound,  a  more  tender 
«oCe  to  weleome  her ;  at  her  approach  he  darts  against  the 
wire*  of  tus  oage,  and  by  a  continued  fluttering,  accompanied 
with  little  ones,  he  seems  to  express  his  eagerness  and  gra- 


titude. A  young  male,  which  I  had  put  in  the  hot-house 
for  the  winter,  was  accustomed  to  receive  from  my  hana 
every  time  I  entered  a  meal-worm  ;  this  took  place  so  regu 
larly,  that  immediatel  v  on  my  arrival  he  placed  himself  near 
the  little  jar  where  I  kept  the  meal-worms.  If  I  pretended 
not  to  notice  this  signal,  he  would  take  flij^ht  and,  passing 
close  under  my  nose,  immediately  resume  bis  post ;  and  this 
he  repeated,  sometimes  even  striking  me  with  his  wing,  till 
I  satisfied  his  wishes  and  impatience. 

The  bird  under  consideration  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  soft-billed  black-cap,  Sylvia  melanocephala  of 
Latham,  Motacilla  melanocephala  of  Gmelin,  whicli,  accord- 
ing to  Temminek,  only  inhabits  the  most  southern  parts  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  south  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  and  the  Nea- 
politan States.  He  says  that  some  pairs  of  these  were  killed 
by  M.  Natterer  at  Algesiras  and  near  Gibraltar.  This  again, 
says  Temminek,  may  be  easily  confounded  with  a  third. 
Sylvia  Sarda  of  Marmora,  which  is  very  common  in  certain 
districts  of  Sardinia,  but  not  found  in  others.  Temminek 
adds  that  it  probably  also  lives  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  Sicily.  The  males  of  both  these  last  are  about  five 
inches  long. 

BLACK-CAPPED  TOM-TIT.  [See  Titmouse.] 
BLACK-COCK  (zoology),  one  of  Uie  English  names  for 
the  heath-cock,  the  male  of  the  black  game  or  black  grouse; 
Dgr  Birk-hahn  of  the  Germans ;  Coq  de  bruyere  d  quew 
fourckue,  Coq  de  boia,  and  Faisan  bhtyant  (Belon),  of  the 
French;  Galio  di  monte,  Gallo  cedrone,  Gallo  selvatico, 
Gallo  alpestre,  Faxan  negro,  and  Fasiano  alpestre  of  'ho 
Italians ;  Orr/ugl  of  the  Norwegians ;  Teirao  seu  urogallus 
minor  of  Willughby  and  Ray ;  Teirao  tetrix  of  LinnEeus ; 
and  Lyrurut  tetrix  of  Swainson.  The  female  is  called  a 
^ey  hen,  and  the  young  are  named  poults*  a  term  which 
IS  applied  to  the  black  game  generally  on  the  borders  of 
Hampshire  and  Dorsetshire. 


No.  265. 
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This  noble  bird,  whose  plumage  when  in  ftiU  beauty  has 
defied  idl  pencils  save  that  of  Edwin  Landseer,  the  only 
painter  who  has  given  a  true  idea  of  it,  is  now  the  largest  of 
its  race  in  the  British  islands,  of  whose  fauna  it  is  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments.  It  is,  says  Temminek,  more  widely 
difliised  over  the  central  parts  of  Europe  than  the  caper- 
cailzie (Tetrao  urogallru);  or  the  rakkelban,  Temminek 
( Tetrao  mediut,  Meyer.  In  Germany,  France,  and  HoU 
land,  it  is  tolerably  plentiful:  in  the  northern  countries,  such 
as  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia,  it  i^unds. 

•  ThI«IaMoldnain«iRthtbUck-gan..  Tfani  Torberrlto  (1611)  mitm, 
•  If  yooT  ifoahawka  b«  a&ce  a  good,  pwbjdga,  ba«u0  tbat  you  lat  twrnot  Bm 
(h« pQot or ihef«u.ui.-  D.giUzeo  oy  Vj 
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or  the  BoutherD  couqties  of  EnBlafid,  Hftmpsbitv.  DorKt- 
■bird,  Sum^netshire,  and,  Devonsttire  posBest)  it,  Rnd  now 
tnd  then  it  la  »een  in  the  heath parts  of  Sus*ex  and  Surrey. 
In  the  New  Fore&t,  and  th«  wilq  heathv  on  the  borders  of 
Harapahira  and  Dorsetshire,  in  the  qeiKhbourhood  of  Wim- 
borne,  it  |b  perhaps  more  (SQinmon  than  it  it  anywhere  else 
in  (he  Boutb.  The  Quantocks,  and  some  other  uncultivated 
tracts  in  Somersetumre,  and  Dartmoor  and  Sed^emoor  in 
Devonshire,  are  its  head-^^artera  in  those  countiaa;  hut  H 
i|  comuratively  rare. 

Statfbrdshire  has  it  sparinKly.  and  Npftbumberland  plen- 
tifully. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  black-cock  is  abundant, 
and  it  la  found  ip  aonie  of  the  Hebrides.  In  North  Wale^ 
it  qoeura  apariHg'.v,  where  It  is  atrigtly  preterved. 

Pennant  says  that  aofne  had  been  »hot  ip  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Shgo,  where  the  hreed  was  fbrmerly  Introduced 
out  of  Scotland,  but  expresses  his  belief  that,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  they  were  all  exterminated.  Some  may  be  seen  In 
aviaries,  jn  the  Zoological  Gardens  jn  the  Regent'f  Park 
for  instance;  but  the^  |an|mish  in  confinement,  an4  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them  nave  tailed. 

Selby's  account  of  the  haunta  an4  habits  of  the  hiack- 
nock  in  a  atate  of  native  ia  so  good,  th^t  we  ahall  give  it  in 
his  own  word* ; — 

'The  baqea  of  the  hills  In  heathjr  and  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, which  are  covered  with  a  natural  growth  of  birch, 
alder,  and  wIUqw,  and  intemected  hy  moraasea  clothed  with 
long  and  coarse  herbage,  as  well  as  the  deep  and  wooilcd 
glens  so  frecjuentty  occurring  in  extensive  wastes,  are  the 
aituationa  best  suited  to  tfaeliabits  of  these  birds,  and  most 
fitvourable  to  their  increase.  During  the  months  of  autumn 
•nd  winter  the  males  associate,  and  live  in  flocks,  but  acpa- 
tata  in  March  or  April ;  and,  bein^;  polygamous,  each  indi- 
vidual chooses  some  particular  station,  from  whence  he  drives 
all  intruders,  and  for  the  possession  of  which,  when  they  are 
numerous,  d^apHt^te  contests  often  take  pUice.  At  this 
station  he  CftnMnUM  tvery  morning  during  the  pairing  sea- 
son (beginnlftg  ftt  ^ay-break)  to  repeat  his  call  of  invitation 
to  the  ottt«r  HKi  displaying  a  variety  attitudes,  not  unlike 
those  of  %  tttrk«y*eock,  accompantM  hy  I  crowing  note,  and 
one  sin^i^f  tbe  noise  made  by  the  whetting  qT  a  scythe. 
At  thi«  WMM  plumage  exhibita  the  fiehest  glosses,  and 
the  re4  akiit  ef  Ms  eyebntwi  uiunwa  it  inperior  intensity  of 
eoloup,  Wilh  th«  »»» Ibfct  urijed  tbaJr  temporary  s^para- 
ti<»i  1M?  tAim«4ly  »n4  the  vale  binU  agftie  Asso- 
ciate, Md  ttWMdAkittily  tavelher-  The  f<emii)e  deposiu 
her  em  tn  Mfty  i  thw  m  ffm  six  to  mt  *  in  number,  of  a 
yeUew[ib-|tr«y  eoleurt  W9t«M  with  reddUb^brown.  The 
nest  i»  of  MMt  MPti«u  WMlnwtioitt  h«tns  «on|wed  of  a 

few  ttOHM  of  VHM  plMed  OR  th«^  KVOUIM,  under  the 

iheltw  «f  It  tftU  tt^  «r  tov  bush,  t»td  genenUt  in  marahy 
spQti  toav  ftn4  «Mfw  imm  ahounilt  Tbe  youns  of 
botb  H«M  ftt  flnt  4F«wnU»  Mob  QthuTi  ftnd  thw  plumage 
is  th»(  ef  ttw  ItttAi  vitb  wbest  lli«y  ewttiitue  till  tbe  ftutumnoi 
mavtl^HkH  MlftN  |  ftl  thi«  lt««  tbe  Wftlei  loqwH  tbe  gw-b 
of  the  <i4uU  IMt  ut4i  qulttiw  tbeir  (brnMe  pttnpt.  join  the 
■ocietieo  0f  tbetr  6wa  sex.  The  feed  of  (be  m^k  giouae, 
dufliig  tb«  lUMffiert  ebieAy  ewHiiti  lb*  m^*  ef  wwie 
tpeoie*  dTtAiiHWi,  tbe  mm  ibwt«  ef  be«(b,  and  inwots. 
In  autumn,  the  erQwhen^ier  mwerenb  {Mmmtrum  ni- 
gnm^t  tbe  ttnaheiry  (f^BMMw  ^mmwo^u  tbe  vhortle- 
berrv  { ^^iM^fwn  viHt  AtfM),  ancl  the  trailing  arbutua 
(ArhuiWi  }m  urit^^  tt  ft  (4entiful  aubaistenee.  In 

winter,  and  during  severe  mi  anowy  wuither,  it  eats  the 
topi  and  bufis  of  tne  hireb  and  ttlder,  aa  well  as  the  embryo 
■hooti  ef  the  ftr  tribe,  whivb  it  is  well  enabled  to  obtain,  as 
it  is  capable  of  nerebtng  vpon  trees  without  dithcuUy-  At 
this  season  of  tne  yeaTt  in  aituationa  where  arable  land  ia 
interspersed  with  the  wild  tracts  it  inhabits,  descending  into 
the  stubble,  Krounds,  it  feeds  on  grain.' 

Calonel  Hawker  (htttnuHon^  Young  Sportmtn) 
mentions  •  very  good  day's  black-game  shooting  on  the 
manors  of  Hampreston  and  Uddens  near  'Wimborne,  on  the 
Sith  of  August,  when,  according  to  his  aocount,  Mr. 
John  Ponton  of  Uddena  Houae  and  htouelf  saw  eleven 
hnuw  of  poultR,  and  killed  eight  bneeb  hut  not  one  olA  eock 
4id  they  lee  nU  day.  Cokmu  Hawker'a  esceUent  hin(«  for 
netting  at  tbeae  and  etber  bir^i.  founded.  all  auob  hinta 
of  his  are,  vfva  «  pntotteal  knonrtedge  of  tbe  babitn  ef  tbe 
objeeis  of  kU  pureuit.  >baw  Ute  advantage  l<(  ^  denwd  hy 


the  sportsman  from  an  actjuaintance  with  oatuial  history 
eapecially  that  part  of  it  which  ia  oonwaaot  with  the  h^tl 
ofanw4i0< 


Linneus  says  that  the  young  are  brought  up  upon  gnat^. 
Swainson,  in  hia  system,  places  the  hiH  as  the  flrst  sub- 
genus (Lyrunu)  of  his  aberrant  group  et  Tttraonida. 

'Hiat  the  black-cock  was  known  to  the  antients  there  ia 
little  doubt.  Aristotle,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his  sixth  book, 
where  ha  is  speaking  of  the  nidiflcation  of  birds,  aaya,  thai 
'  those  which  are  not  strong  of  flight,  Buoh  as  partridgea  and 
quails,  do  not  lay  in  nesta  fproperly  so  inlledj  but  on  the 

rund,  merely  collecting  t<^ther  materials  (fiXif*')  i  so  also 
the  larks  ic6pvlt()  uid  the  tetrix.*  At  the  end  of  tbe 
ohaptev  he  aaya,  '  But  the  tetrix,  which  the  Atheniani  csall 
ourax,  neither  makes  its  nest  upon  the  bare  ground  nor  yel 
upon  trees,  but  upon  low  plants  {Inl  rslc  xa^m^ifXMc  fvrtitc) 
answering  to  Temminck's  description  — '  Niohe  daBs  Iva 
hruydres  ou  dans  lea  buisaons;'  to  Selby's — 'Under  the 
shelter  of  a  tall  tuft  or  low  bush,  generally  where  long  and 
coarse  grasaea  abound;'  and  taGraves's — 'On  any  dry  gns* 
or  heath,  without  &ay  appearance  of  a  nest,  bqt  most  gene- 
rally in  the  midst  of  a  high  tuft  of  baath.'  This  tetrix,  th^n, 
which  the  Athenians  called  ourax«  waa  not  improbably  our 
hlaek.eook. 

Pliny's  desoriptioB  (cap.  xxii.  Uh.  x.)— *  Decet  tetraooiai 
suua  nitor  absolutaque  nigritia,  in  supereiUia  cocci  rubor'  — 
looks  very  like  our  bird,  though  the  passage  oecura  in  kk 
'ohapler  on  geese,  and  so  it  atruck  BeloB.  The  tetraonea 
mentifHied  in  company  with  the  peaeooks,  guinea-fowla,  and 
pheasants,  in  chap.  xiL  of  Suetoaiua  (in  Calig.),  weie  pro- 
bably the  same. 

The  ileah  of  the  blaok  gnuse  is  mnoh  eateemed.  Tbe 
difierent  oolour  of  the  Hash  of  Ike  pectoral  muanks  mud 
have  struck  every  one.  The  internal  layer,  which  ia 
markably  white,  is  esteKned  tbe  most  d^ieata  pcviioii. 
Bekin  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  three  pectoral  muades 
have  three  different  flavours :  the  firat  that  of  heief.  the  next 
that  of  partridge,  and  the  third  that  of  pheasant 

Afaje.— Weight  of  a  flna  sfMoimen  about  fouv  pouiula ; 
bill  dusky  black ;  irides  hasel ;  head,  oeok,  breast,  hack, 
and  rump,  gleesy  black,  ahat  with  steel-blue  and  purpfe ; 
eye-brows  naked,  granulated,  and  of  a  bright  vennilioii  red . 
belly,  wing-coverta,  and  tail,  pitch  hbokj  seooBdariea 
with  pure  white,  and  ftmiins  with  the  neigkkauiuig  ooTcvta 
a  band  aonw  eaek  via^ ;  wider  l•il-ea^-erts  bun  white ; 
lag!  iurniahed  viU  haus^ke  feathers  «r  &  4ai>k*hiQw^ 
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rU0A  vtth  pKf;  toM  pectinated  t  tail  black— the  Mte- 
f«atb«rs  b«nd  outwardi.  and  are  much  Xonge/t  ttuui  those 
(ft  the  middle :  thts  an-angement  i^vea  the  sltiffular  curva- 
ture and  fbrked  shape  to  the  tail  which  distinguishes  the  bird. 

Fenndt. — ^Weight  about  two  pounds ;  general  colour  ter- 
rOglnoua,  barred  and  mottled  with  black  EibOTe,  paler  below, 
with  duaky  and  brown  bars ;  under  tail-coverts  white, 
streaked  With  black ;  tail  orange-brown,  o^kled  with  black, 
showing  a  slight  dispoaidon  to  be  forked,  tipped  with  gtayiah 
white. 

Ko  person  is  permitted  to  kill,  destroy,  carry,  sell,  buy,  or 
have  ia  bi«  poaaesaton,  any  hMth*fi>wl,  oommonly  called 
Maek-RtiBe,  between  Um  10^  of  Deoembw  sbd  SOtfa  of 
August.  The  limitatioD  in  the  New  Pm>est,  Someraet,  and 
DevWt  greatari  being  from  the  lOtb  of  Dsoembar  to  the 
Mf/S^Mmber. 

Htbridi. 

^ftnte  have  lately  occurred  some  well  anthentiCiAad  in- 
stmAces  of  hybrids  bi^  between  the  common  pheasant  and 
the  gray  hen ;  but  before  we  enter  into  the  biitoty  of  these, 
we  must  call  the  attention  of  our  renders  to  the  celebrated 
faird  seat  by  Lcmi  StawelL  to  White  for  his  inspeotbo,  and 
thus  described  by  the  latter  in  his  '  Selbome.' 

*  The  shape,  air»  and  habit  of  the  bird,  and  the  worlet 
ring  round  the  eyes,  agreed  well  with  the  ^>pearance  of  a 
«(Mk  pheasant ;  but  then  the  bead  and  neck,  and  breast  and 
belly,  were  of  a  glossy  black ;  and  though  it  weighed  three 
|»ounds  three  ounces  and  a  half,  the  weight  of  a  large  flill 
cmwn  eoek  pheasant,  yet  there  were  no  signs  of  any  ronrs  on 
ute  legs,  aa  is  usual  with  all  grown  cock  pneasanta,  who  have 
lang  ones.  The  legs  and  fbet  were  naked  of  foadim,  and 
Ihareftm  ft  eould  be  nothing  of  the  grous  kind.  In  the 
tail  were  no  kmg  bending  feathers,  such  as  cock  pheasants 
uanally  have,  and  are  characteristic  of  the  sex.  The  tail  was 
mach  sfaorter  than  the  tul  of  a  ben  pheasant,  and  blunt  and 

a tare  at  the  end.  The  back,  wing-feathers,  and  tail  were 
of  a  pale  russet,  furiously  streaked,  somewhat  like  the 
upper  parts  of  a  hen  partridge.  I  returned  it  with  my  ver^ 
die*  that  it  was  probably  a  spurious  or  hybrid  hen  bird,  bred 
bMween  a  cock  pheasant  and  some  domestic  fowl.  When 
I  came  to  talk  with  the  keeper  who  brought  it,  he  told  me 
ttot  some  pea-hens  had  been  known  last  summer  to  haunt 
rtie  coppices  and  coverts  where  this  mute  was  found.' 

After  steting  that  Mr.  Elmer  of  Famham,  the  famous 
gunte  piunter,  was  emptoyed  to  take  an  exact  eoim  of  ^ 
curious  bird,  the  note  m  White  pneeeda  thus '  N.  B.  It 
oMiglM  to  be  mentioned  that  some  good  ju^es  have  imagined 
On  bird  to  have  been  a  stray  groos  or  Mack  cock ;  it  is, 
tHnraver.  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  White  nmatks  that  its 
legs  and  fbet  were  naked,  whereas  those  of  the  grons  are 
foatbered  to  the  toes. 

To  this  Merkwick  appends  the  following  suggestion : — 
'  May  not  this  hybrid  pheasant  (as  Mr.  While  calls  it)  be  a 
bird  of  this  kind :  that  is,  an  old  hen  pheasant,  which  had 
just  begun  to  assume  the  plumage  of  the  cock  ?' 

We  had  always  understood  that  this  bird  was  in  tne 
possession  of  Lord  Stawell,  and  some  recent  inquiries 
tended  to  eoTTOburate  our  opinion ;  but  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
W.  Herbert  says,  in  a  note  to  the  description  above  given, 
*  I  saw  this  curious  bird  stuffed  in  ^e  collection  of  the  Eari 
of  Egremont  at  Petworth,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  faesi- 
tBtion  in  pronouncing  that  it  was  a  mule,  between  the  black 
eeek  and  the  common  pheasant  I  did  not  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject :  Mr.  Markwiek's  suggestion 
that  the  bird  may  be  an  oM  pea-hen  is  very  weak.  He 
n^^mswell  have  said  an  ostrich.  Neither  in  size,  shape, 
ner  colour  had  the  bird  the  least  affinity  to  a  pea-fowl.  I 
mm  also  most  positively  assert  that  this  bird  was  not,  as 
soggeated  in  a  note  (p.  343),  a  hen  pheasant,  with  the 
feetbers  of  a  cook.  Such  birds  are  well  known  to  me,  and 
it  noways  resembled  them.  To  Mr.  White's  description  of 
the  bird  above,  where  he  says  that  the  back,  wing- feathers, 
snd  tail  were  Bonwwhat  like  the  uppw  parts  of  a  hen  par- 
mdge,  I  8or«tched  out  at  the  tine  the  words  **  tom^Kkat 
SJttt"  and  wrote  in  the  margin  "  mmeh  brouner  2 Aon,"  and 
with  that  correction  I  believe  Mr.  White's  description  to  be 
quile  correct.'   (White's  Selb«me.  edit.  1633.) 

NotwithsUnding  Mr.  Herbert's  positive  opinion  that  this 
bird  was  a  mule  between  the  blsnk  oock  and  the  common 
{dieasant.  Mr.  YairelU  whose  dear  views  of  such  subjects 
we  wcH  known,  and  who  stated  st  the  Zoological  Society's 
neeCing  on  the  Slst  of  May,  183*1,  that  the  hybrid  grotise 
of  White's  NafnU  Biatcrjf  of  SvMeni*  is  belie«W  in  be 


a  young  Uuk  ooek  having  neailjr  oompktsd  hli  ftisl  «wuit 
BtOl  adheres  to  his  statement,  and  we  ures  with  hin. 
We  now  come  to  uifdoubted  cases  of  hybrids  arising  bom 

a  mixture  with  the  gray  hen. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  on  the  S4th  (rf 
June,  1834.  Mr.  Sabine  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  a  specimen  of  a  hybrid  bird  between  the  oommon  phea- 
sant, Fhatianut  C^ehieui,  Unn.,  and  the  gray  ban,  jnttroo 
tetrix,  Linn.,  which  was  exhibited.  Its  legs  Were  partially 
foathered ;  it  bore  on  the  shoulder  a  white  spot ;  and  its 
middle  tail-featherS  were  lengtheoej,  Mr.  Sabine  stated 
his  intention  of  entering  at  some  length  into  the  history  of 
hybrid  and  oross  animaU  in  connexion  with  his  description 
of  this  bird,  wtuch  was  brad  in  Cornwall.  This  bird  was  a 
mnla 

On  tiie  13th  of  May.  1135,  at  a  meeting  of  the  same 
ftodety  was  read  '  Some  account  of  a  hybrid  bird  between 
the  cock  pheasant,  Fhatianut  CoMKcua,  Linn^  and  gray 
hen,  TWrao  teirix,  linn.,  by  Thomas  C.  Bvton,  Esq.  The 
paper,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  the  pre> 
served  skin  of  the  Urd,  and  also  of  a  drawing  made  from 
it,  proceeded  as  follows 

'  For  some  years  past  a  single  gray  hen  has  been  obser^'ed 
tn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  MerringttHi  covers,  belonging 
to  Robert  A.  Slaney,  Esq..  but  she  was  never  observed  to 
be  accompanied  by  a  black  cock,  or  any  other  of  her  spe- 
cies. In  November  last  a  bird  wu  shot  on  the  manor 
adjoining  MerringtoUt  belon^ng  to  J.  A.  Lloyd.  Esq.,  re- 
sembling the  black  game  in  some  particulars,  and  the 
{feasant  in  oUievs.  In  December  another  bird  was  shot  in 
the  Merrington  covers,  resembling  the  former,  but  smal^r ; 
it  is  now  m  my  eoUeetien.  beautiflilly  preserved  by  Hr. 
Shaw  of  ShiewsbuiT. 

*  The  hybrid  bim  in  my  possession*  which  is  a  female 
maybe  thus  shortly  described : 

*  Tarsi  hair-feathered,  without  spurs,  of  the  same  colour 
as  in  the  pheasant ;  bill  resembling  that  of  the  pheasant 
both  in  colour  and  shape ;  irides  haiel ;  crown  and  tliroat 
mottled  black  and  brown ;  neck  glossy  blaek,  with  a  tinge 
of  brown ;  breaat  of  nearly  the  same  oolour  as  thut  of  the 
cock  pheasant,  but  more  mottled  with  black :  tail  of  the 
same  colour  as  in  the  gray  hen ;  centre  tail-feather  longest ; 
under  tail-Coverts  light  brown. 

'  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  ve^  curious,  as  some  parts 
of  it  resemble  either  sex  of  both  black  game  and  pheasant. 

*  I  had  811  opportunity  of  examining  toe  body  after  it  was 
taken  from  the  skin,  and  of  oompanng  it  with  the  hlack 
game  and  the  pheasant. 

*  The  following  are  some  lemarks  which  I  made  on  its 
anatomy 

*  Left  oviduct  very  imperfect ;  the  ovaries  very  small ;  the 
e^s  scarcely  perceptible,  and  very  few  in  number. 

'The  sternum  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  black 
grouse  than  of  the  pheasant ;  but  the  bone  is  not  so  mas- 
sive, the  anterior  edge  of  the  keel  is  more  scolloped,  and 
the  bone  between  the  post^or  scoops  ia  not  so  brMd  as  in 
the  black  game. 

*  The  ot  furcatorium  is  that  of  the  pheasant,  being  more 
arched  than  in  the  black  game,  and  having  the  flat  process 
at  the  extremity  next  the  sternum  broader. 

■The  pcivia  is  exactly  intermediate  between  the  two. 
having  more  solidity,  and  being  both  broader  and  longn 
than  in  the  pheasant;  but  lesemwing  that  of  the  pheasant 
in  haTine  the  two  processes  on  ea^  side  of  the  caudal  x^t- 
telHTSD,  which  serve  for  the  attachments  of  the  levettv  mua- 
elesof  the  tail. 

*  The  subjoined  table  shows  some  comparative  measure- 
ments between  the  hybrid  bird  in  questioct  the  oock  phea* 
sant,  and  the  gray  hen, 


Length  of  the  tortus     .  . 
Length  of  the  middle  toe  . 
Expansion  of  the  wings 
Length  of  the  middle  tail-l 

feathers  ....  J 
Length  of  the  intestinal  ca-i 

nal  from  vent  to  gixsard  f 
Length  from  the  vent  to  the) 

ce>ea  } 

Length  of  the  eieea      .  . 
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BLACK  FOREST.   [See  SchwamwaldJ 

BLACK  or  DOMINICAN  FRIARS,  an  order  of  men- 
dicants whose  founder  was  St.  Dominic,  a  Spuiiaid,  born  at 
CalaRuerajfa,  a  imall  town  in  the  diocese  of  Osma  in  Old 
Cas^  about  a.d.  1 1 70  (see  the  FK»t.  det  Ordre$  Moruu- 
tiquet.  torn.  in.  p.  198).  vaA  not  as  Tanner  (Notit.  Monmt. 
edit.  Nasmith,  pref.  p.  xiii.)  says,  in  1070.  Hii  real  name 
was  Dominic  de  Guzman.  He  died  in  1221,  and  was 
canonited  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1235. 

These  friars  were  called  Dominicans  from  their  founder ; 
Preachinf;  Friars,  from  their  oflSce  to  preach,  and  convert 
Jews  and  heretics  (see  Lit.  Pat.  8  Edw.  I.  m.  23;  and  14 
Edw.  IT.  p.  1,  m.  16) ;  Black  Friars  from  tbnr  garments; 
and,  in  France,  Jacobins,  from  having  their  first  house  in 
that  country  in  the  rue  St.  Jacques  at  Paris. 

Their  rule,  which  was  chiefly  that  of  St  Augustine,  was 
approved  by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  the  Lateran  Council, 
A.D.  1215,  by  wra^  of  mouth;  and  by  a  bnll  from  Pope 
Honortus  III.,  a.d.  1216.  They  were  known,  however, 
earlier  than  this;  for  Rymer  in  his  Fiadsra^  torn.  I  p.  137, 
has  printed  a  license  or  permission  addressed  from  Pc^ 
Innocent  III.  to  King  Johil  of  England.  a.d.  1204,  for  such 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who  might  accompany  the 
king  in  going  beyond  sea.  to  ride,  the  rules  of  their  order 
obUging  Uiem  to  travel  on  foot. 

Thirteen  of  these  Dominican  friars,  according  to  Reyner 
iApoftolat.  Benedictin.  in  Angl,  torn.  i.  p.  161).  including 
a  superior,  came  into  England  a.d.  1221,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  their  Order  in  England,  when  Stephen 
X^ngton,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  giving  his  ap- 
proval, they  were  allowed  to  settle,  and  fixed  their  first 
house  at  Oxford  in  that  year.  (Reyner,  ut  supr. ;  see  also 
Wood's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  p.  62 ;  N.  Triveti,  Chron.  p.  176.) 
The  Black  Friars  at  I^ndon  was  their  second  house :  origi- 
nally placed  near  where  Lincoln's  Inn  now  stands,  but  re- 
moved about  1279  to  someplace  nearCastleBaynard,  where 
the  parochial  district  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Order. 

At  ^e  Ume  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  Vlll.  there  were  fifty-eight  houses  of  Dominicans  in 
England  and  Wales.  Tanner,  who  did  not  find  them  all 
out.  reckoned  the  English  houses  only  at  fort^-three. 

Tanner  says—'  There  were  nuns  also  of  this  order,  but  I 
think  none  in  England ;  for,  though  Thomas  Lord  Wake 
intended  to  have  brought  some  of  them  hither,  and  had  the 
king's  license  far  it,  yet  he  seems  not  to  have  done  it.' 
(Nolit.  Monast.  ut  supr.)  The  nuns  of  Dartford  in  Kent 
however  arc.  believed  to  have  been  for  some  time  of  this 
Order.  King  Edward  111.,  in  his  letter  to  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  concerning  his  intended  foundation  of  that  house, 
callH  it  *  une  Maison  des  soeres  de  I'Ordre  de  Precheurs.' 
(See  Thorpe's  Re^ittrum  Roffmae,  p.  312.) 

Stevens  has  given  an  elaborate  account  of  the  origin  of 
tae  Dominican  Order,  from  the  Hittoire  det  Ordrei  Monas- 
timiet,  already  quoted,  followed  by  a  catalogue  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  English  birth  among  the  Black  Friats  who 
were  writers.  Amongst  these  Robert  Kilwarby,  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  a  cardinal  of  the  Roman 
Church,  who  died  in  1280;  Nicholas  Trivet,  the  historian, 
who  died  in  1328 ;  and  Robert  Holcot,  who  died  in  1349, 
are  the  most  distinguished. 

Stevens,  in  his  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  pp.  369,  370,  has  also 
preserved  the  futlowing  instruments  illustrative  of  the  gene- 
ral history  of  this  order  in  England.  The  first  two,  from 
King  Richard  II.,  forbid  the  granting  of  any  degrees  in 
the  universities  tu  apostate  brothers  of  the  Dominicans. 
iPat.  14  Ric.  II.  p.  i.  m.  16,  a.d.  1390,  Rym.  Feed,  old  edit, 
torn.  vii.  p.  690 ;  and  Pat,  21  Ric.  II.  daus.  21  Ric.  II.  p.  1 , 
m.  26,  Rym.  l^xd.  torn.  viii.  p.  8,  a.d.  1397.)  The  third, 
from  the  same  king  (Pat.  23  Ric  II.  claus.  23  Ric.  11.  m. 
2,  d.  Rym.  Fbed.  tom.  viii.  p.  87,  a.d.  1399),  is  in  vindication 
of  the  Dominicans  and  other  mendicants  from  malicious 
chafes.  The  fourth  is  the  license  granted  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent III.,  allowing  them  to  ride,  already  mentioned.  These 
deeds  are  reprinted  in  the  last  edition  of  Dugdale's  Moruu- 
ticon,  vol.  vi.  pL  iii.  pp.  1482-1484.    In  the  same  volume, 

Kp.  148')-1500,  there  are  accounts  and  notices  of  fifty-eight 
ouses  of  Black  Friars  formerly  existing  in  the  different 
counties  of  England  and  Wales, 

BLACKFRIARS  BRIDGE,  one  of  the  six  magnificent 
bridges  built  over  the  Thames  within  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  and  the  third  in  point  of  date.  The 
bridge  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  a  monastery 
of  Black  Friars  having  existed  near  its  site.   The  north 


end  of  the  bridge,  whkdi  is  ntnaled  in  the  cihror  London 
oooupies  what  was  formeilT  the  mouth  of  the  Fleet  ditsh, 
the  south  end  is  ntuated  m  the  borough  of  Southinilc. 
This  structure,  which  was  huiU  by  the  late  Robert  Mjlne 
eonsistt  ctjaiM  elliptical  arches,  of  wluch  the  central  areh 
is  J  00  and  the  side  arches  70  feet  span.  The  whole  length 
is  1035  feet  The  l»eadth  of  the  caniage-way  is  28  fe«C 
■nd  the  ftotwaya  7  ftet  each.  On  the  cntwaten  of  tha 
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piers  are  two  Ionic  columns  suppcnting  an  entablature,  <m 
which  is  a  platform  forming  a  projecting  recess ;  and  above 
on  a  blocking  course  is  a  massive  balustrade,  which  with  the 
entablature  of  the  columns  is  carried  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bridge.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bridge  from  the 
level  of  the  caissons  on  which  the  piers  are  laid  to  the  top 
of  the  balustrades  is  about  70  feet.  The  road-way  is  very 
steep,  the  inclination  being  in  some  places  1  in  16.  The 
first  stone  is  stated  by  Peimaot  to  have  been  laid  on  the 
SOtfa  of  October,  1760,  but  aooording  to  ttie  *  Narrative 
hereafter  quoted,  on  the  Slst.  Though  the  bridge  ia  said 
to  have  been  completed  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1768.  it  was  not  entirely  finiabM  until  1770;  and  the  ap- 
proaches and  embankments,  whi^h  wen  very  eiteumn  and 
attended  with  great  difficultiea.  were  oairied  on  fat  aevenl 
succeeding  years. 

From  a  Narrative  retend  to  in  the  report  of  the  eon- 
mittee  to  the  common-council  of  London,  dated  May  14. 
1784,  we  leam  several  facts  connected  with  the  building  ol 
Blackfriars-bridge,  which,  as  they  are  not  generally  known, 
it  may  be. well  to  give  here  in  a  condensed  form. 

The  city  undertook  to  open  a  new  bridge  while  the  im- 
provements of  the  old  London-bridge  were  being  carried  aa. 
A  report  was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  common  •  councd 
in  1 754.  and  a  design  by  Mr.  Dance,  the  surveyor  to  the 
city  works,  with  an  estimate  amounting  to  185,950^  ex> 
elusive  of  the  approactaa  and  the  expense  of  iMling. 

In  1756  suBoessfbl  application  waa  made  to  puUament, 
and  a  grant  of  a  reversionary  tcdl,  with  power  to  borrow 
160,000/.  upon  the  credit  thereof^  were  obtained ;  waA  tweha 
aldermen  and  twenty-four  common-councillors  were  subse- 
quently appointed  to  carry  the  act  into  effect. 

On  account  of  the  scanty  means  of  the  city,  and  probably 
the  difliculty  of  raising  money,  it  being  war  time,  it  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  whether  the  bridge  should  be  of  wood 
or  stone,  or  both.  A  public  proposition  was  eventually 
made  for  a  loan  of  144,000/.,  and  the  subscriben  were  to 
have  the  city  seal  for  their  security.  This  proposition  was 
so  eagerly  embraced,  that  in  seventeen  days  the  whole  of 
the  subscriptions  were  filled  op;  and  19,000/.  was  eventually 
added  to  the  ftind.  from  the  fines  levied  on  those  who 
fused  to  serve  the  ofltoe  of  sheriflt  To  diminish  the  ex- 
penses, the  committee  acted  without  6e  or  reward,  and  1^ 
their  prudent  economy,  13,806/.  It.  6d.  was  added  to  the 
general  fund.  The  mAga  was  advertjaed  as  open  ftir  ooas- 
petition ;  and  the  drawings  and  models  were  sent  in  on  the 
4th  Oct.  1759. 

An  olgection  being  made  to  the  elliptical  form  of  the 
arches  in  the  design  presented  by  Mr.  Hylne.  as  defl- 
cient  in  strength  and  stability,  the  objection  was  directed 
to  be  laid  before  eight  competent  gentlemen.  In  1760 
these  gentlemen  detomined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Mylne.  The 
form  of  his  arch  was  then  considered  not  only  best  adapted 
to  the  navigation  at  all  times  of  tide,  without  raising  the 
carriage-way  to  an  inconvenient  height,  but  also  moA 
stronger  than  the  semicircular  arch  constructed  in  the 
common  way,  whilst  at  the  same  time  tu  great  width  mn- 
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ehoMB  mnmr  od  tiw  27th  of  February,  1760.  The 
foundttiona  of  the  piers  were  piled,  to  guard  against  a  failure 
like  that  which  occurred  in  one  of  the  arches  of  Westminster 
brid^;  but  the  caisiums  on  which  the  piers  are  laid  are 
considerably  distorted.  The  bridge  was  plaoed  as  near  at 
ponible  at  nghi  angles  to  the  stfeam  of  ebb  and  flood. 

The  bridge  itself  cost  152,840/.;  but  before  it  was  opened 
a  tempnaiy  way  tor  passengers  was  carried  across  the 
angles,  hy  which  1 757/.  was  added.  The  total  expense  was 
tMnreTw  so  much  increased  by  the  embMikments  and  ap- 
pHMohes,  that  it  was  estimated  in  1766  at  232,185/.  12<.  6a., 
and  amounted  in  the  end  to  nearly  300,000/.  The  shares 
were  about  the  same  time  bought  up  by  government,  and 
the  bridge  made  free  to  the  puuio  by  the  removal  of  the 
toll  which  had  been  plaoed  on  it 

The  soft  nature  of  Portland  stone,  of  which  the  bridge  is 
boilt,  and  its  unfitness  for  water-works,  will  SBtis&ctorily 
aeoount  for  the  decay  of  the  piers  and  cutwaters,  as  weU 
as  of  many  of  the  arch-stones.  The  attention  of  the  city  au- 
thorities having  been  called  to  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
bridge,  Hesois.  Walker  and  Burget,  engineers,  ware  em- 
pl<^ed  to  survejr  it,  and  firom  their  report,  read  at  a  oommon- 
aonocil  held  on  the  Sfith  of  April,  1833,  it  qppeared,  tbat 
the  works  above  low  water  would  cost  60,000A  repairing, 
ud  30,000/.  would  be  required  for  piling,  cofibr^ams,  and 
aeenring  the  foundations.  Tbe  foundatims  were  examined 
by  means  of  Deane's  patent  helmet,  and  a  fliU  detail  <tf  the 
state  of  the  w(K-ks  is  given  in  tlie  report. 

An  act  of  parliament  was  immediately  applied  for  and 
obtained,  and  the  wwks  of  repair  begun,  under  Messrs. 
Walker  and  Butves's  direction,  early  in  the  following  sea- 
son. In  these  the  chief  otyeot  has  been  to  protect  the 
foundations  from  the  effects  of  tbe  increased  depth  and 
scour  of  the  river  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  old 
London  bridge,  by  a  easing  uf  piles  round  the  piers,  covered 
wi^  masonry ;  and  generally  to  restwe  the  decayed  parts 
ot  the  superstmotore.  The  arehiteetural  character  of  the 
bridge  has  not  been  materially  intBrfored  with,  the  only 
alterations  contemplated  being  that  the  cutwaters  are  to  be 
widened  and  made  higher,  and  to  be  built  of  granite ;  the 
columns  are  to  be  shortened,  which  will  improve  them,  as 
they  are  now  higher  than  the  rules  of  architecture  admit ; 
and  the  present  balustrade  reineved,  and  a  plain  parapet 
substituted. 

Great  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the  method  of 
restoring  the  defective  arch-stones.  The  aperture  to  be 
filled  up  being  wider  at  the  back  part  than  tbe  front,  causes 
difficult  in  efficiently  repairing  arches  so  dilapidated ;  for 
although  a  few  stones  may  be  repaired  in  an  indifferent 
noanner,  and  may  not  afibct  the  stability  of  the  structure, 
yet,  when  a  fourth  of  the  whole  soffit  has  to  be  replaced,  as 
haa  been  done  in  the  Surrey  arch,  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 

SDrtanoe  that  each  stone  which  is  insorted  should  do  the 
uty  of  the  one  which  was  originally  there.   This  olyeet  is 
attained  by  the  plan  adopted. 

The  broken  or  deeayed  parts  of  the  sroh-stones  are  gene- 
rally  cut  ont  to  the  depth  (tf  fifteen  inches.  After  tbe  old 
wwk  has  been  properly  prepared,  the  space  is  filled  up  with 
two  stones  or  thicknesses  instead  of  one.  The  one  first  laid, 
which  we  will  call  the  lower  stone,  is  thicker  at  the  back 
than  at  the  front  by  rather  more  than  tbe  difference  of  the 
heights  of  the  front  and  back  part  of  the  whole  course  of 
which  it  ift  a  part.  Suppose  the  course  to  be  fitted  in  is 
two  feet  five  inches  hign  in  front,  and  two  feet  six  iDches 
at  the  back,  the  lower  stone  is  made  one  foot  five  inches 
high  on  the  face,  and  one  foot  six  and  a  half  inches  at 
the  back.  The  other  stone  will  then  require  to  be  thinner 
behind  than  before,  and  in  Gib  case  supposed  will  be  twelve 
inches  in  front  and  elevw  end  a  half  b^nd ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  stone  wadga  fifteen  inc^  deep,  with  a  draught 
0f  half  an  ineh,  which,  whea  driven  baek,  causes  the  two 
tfaiduiesses  to  take  a  tae«ring  with  the  old  work. 

In  the  oentre  of  the  bed  of  this  upper  sUue  a  hole  is 
ttored,  into  whidi,  previous  to  its  being  driven,  is  put  a  cir- 
cular stone  plug,  tapering  from  the  middle  towards  each 
and ;  to  this  plug  a  cord  is  attached,  which  passes  through 
a  hole  drilled  from  tbe  chamfer  outside  to  the  upper  part 
of  tbe  large  hole,  where  it  is  fastened  to  the  top  of  tne  stone 
plug.  By  this  means  the  plug  is  kept  steady  during  the 
operation  of  driving.  When  tbe  upper  stone  has  been 
driven  into  its  place,  the  oord  is  loosened,  and  the  {dug  foUs 
bidf  its  length  into  a  iMde^  wbieh  liaa  bean  made  to  leosive 
it.  ia  the  lower  stone. 


[Cot  ihnftai'thcjdia  «t  dw  Mtwitar  nataui,  Tha  dotM  Um  ibm 
'    aa  daear  of  Om  itoM  to  that  muftn.] 

When  it  is  necessary  to  replace  a  stone  high  up  in  the 
arch  (for  instance,  a  part  of  the  key-course),  as  the  plug 
which  connects  the  two  thicknesses  lies  horizontally  and 
cannot  fall  into  its  place,  the  workmen  are  obliged  to  bore  a 
small  hole  firom  the  chamfer  to  the  back  of  the  large  hole  in 
the  thickest  stone,  through  which  they  pass  another  oord 
which  is  fastened  to  the  other  end  of  the  plug.*  A  small 
gnMve  is  made  in  the  beds  d  stone  to  protect  the  string 
while  the  wedge  steme  is  driven  home,  which  b^ng  done, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  loose  one  cord  and  pull  the  other,  and 
the  plug  is  immediately  brought  into  the  bole  in  the  other 
stone.  By  this  means  tbe  two  stones  are  so  connected  that 
it  is  impo^ble  fix  one  to  oome  out  without  the  other.  The 
annexed  seotkms  of  the  stones  will  make  this  more  intel- 
ligible. 


Rgure  A  shows  a  stone  just  ready  to  be  driven  to  its 
place ;  1  is  the  wedge  in  which  the  plug  a  is  kept  steady 
by  a  cord  which  comes  through  a  hole  to  the  chamfer, 
and  is  made  fast  round  a  piece  of  wood  at  2 ;  3  is  tbe 
other  half  already  set,  with  ita  hole  4  to  receive  the  plug 
when  1  is  driven  hrana ;  5  ia  a  weight  (most  commonly  s 
mason's  chisel)  which  keeps  the  ccnd  tight  Uiat  is  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  plug  marked  a,  by  which  it  is  drawn  into 
the  hole  4.  Figure  B  shows  a  stone  finished,  with  the  plug 
drawn  into  the  hole  of  the  stone  which  was  first  set.  Soft 
mortar  is  then  forced  through  the  hole  6  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  of  the  space  round  aUiut  the  plug,  which  being  thus 
imbedded,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  move. 

To  ascertain  if  tne  plug  is  in  its  proper  place,  a  piece  of 
iron  with  a  joint  is  passed  into  the  bole  Irared  from  the 
upper  cbamrer.  which,  if  it  enter  into  the  hole,  proves  that 
the  plug  is  in  its  proper  place.  If  the  plug  cannot  be  got 
in,  which  rarely  happens,  the  upper  piece  of  stone  has  to 
be  cut  out  again. 

In  each  of  the  piers  there  will  be  nearly  10,000  cubic 
feet  of  granite.  Four  dams  in  all  are  to  bo  formed.  The 
quantity  of  timber  in  that  round  the  fifth  pier  is  about 
30,000  eubio  feet,  the  sheet-inUng  oonsistinR  of  half  timbers. 
The  approaches  to  the  bridge  on  both  ^uws  ai«  intended 
to  be  improved  by  being  made  len  steep.  The  cornice 
line,  which  is  now  very  irregular,  is-  to  be  altered  so  as 
to  be  flatter  than  at  present.  It  was  proposed  to  widen  the 
bridge,  but  this  project  bos  been  abandoned,  from  a  wish  to 
preserve  the  oolumns,  which,  however  beautifiil  they  may 
be  in  themselves,  are  not  of  that  value  which  the  proposed 
alteration  would  have  been  to  the  public. '  (Narrative  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  the  Common 
Council,  14th  May,  1 784,  MS. ;  Report  of  Common  Coim- 
cil  en  Slack/riart  Bridge  Embankment  and  Surrey  Roade^ 
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Oimmeil  from  the  Commitiee  c^tpotnted  in  relatitm  to 
Jilaekfriart  Bridge,  pretented  S5/A  April,  1833;  Plaru. 
Etevationi,  and  SiKttons  of  t/u  Marhines  and  Centering 
tued  in  erecting  BlacfifHart  Bridge,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  R.  Baldwin,  Clerk  the  Work,  7  lar^  fblio  plates, 
London,  1766.)  Two  fine  IMio  prints,  Bhowing  the  cen- 
tering of  the  arches,  executed  under  the  luperintendenee  of 
Mr.  Mylne,  vrere  published  in  1764  and  1766,  one  engraved 
by  Rooker,  the  other  by  Piranesi.  There  is  also  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  bridge,  published  by  Taylor,  London.  The  ori- 
ginal drawings  for  the  bridge,  and  papers  connected  with  its 
history,  are  in  the  posffiesion  of  a  |H-ivate  gentleman. 

BLACKHfiATH,  the  name  «  a  hundred  in  the  lath 
of  Sutton-at-  Hone,  county  of  Kent.  This  hundred  is  called 
in  Domevday  Book  the  kmndred  <^  Grmvie,  or  Qreenwich, 
but  it  did  not  h>ng  retain  this  denomination)  for  we  And  it 
called  by  its  present  name  fn  the  7th  of  Edvud  X.,  the 
Idng  being  then  lord  of  it.  The  hundred  contains  the  fol- 
lowing pari^es;— so  inu<^  of  Deptford  as  lies  in  Kent; 
Greenwich ;  Charlton ;  Woolwich :  Eltham ;  Lee ;  Lewis- 
bam;  and  part  of  Chislehurst.  The  fine  elented  heath 
which  gives  niime  to  the  hundred  adjoiM  to  the  atath  of 
Oreenwieh,  in  which  parish  ft  chiefly  lies,  although  it  also 
extends  into  tb<»e  of  Lewisliam,  Lee,  and  Charlton;  being 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length  from  east  to  west,  by 
three-^fourtlis  of  a  mile  in  breadth  m>m  north  to  south.  The 
direct' distance  of  its  neatest  part  fVom  St.  Paifl's,  London, 
if  fire  miles  S.  B.  There  are  several  fine  pmpects  fnm 
diffdrent  parts  of  this  plain>  which,  together  with  its  elevated 
situation,  has  occasioned  a  great  number  of  ele^nt  villas 
to  be  erectetl 'Upon  it.  Its  name  of  Blackheath  is  derived, 
as  some  consider,  fVom  the  appearance  of  the  soil,  or,  as 
others  think,  from  its  bleak  situation.  The  last  conjecture 
of  course  assumes  that  black  is  a  corruption  of  bleak.  On 
this  heath  is  dug  a  kind  of  sraveU  which  is  much  in  re- 

n)t  foe  making  garden-waUDs.  The  Roman  road  from 
don  to  Dover  w  supposed  to  have  crossed  ffiackheath 
nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  the  present  road.  Dr. 
Plot  says  that  its  course  appeared  very  plainly  in  his  time ; 
but  the  surface  of  the  keath  has  been  so  much  altered  of 
late  years  that  little  or  no  trace  of  sttch  a  road  can  now  be 
discovered.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  however  been 
found  on  the  edge  of  the  heath,  particutaily  in  that  part 
nearest  to  Oreennich ;  and  some  tumuli  or  barrows  of  lai^e 
dimensions  still  exist. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  Danes 
(whose  fleet  lay  off  Greenwich)  appear  to  have  remained 
encamped  for  some  time  at  Blackheath,  whence  they  made 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  Kent,  committing  dread(\il 
ravages  wherever  they  went.  In  one  of  the«  excursions 
they  spoiled  the  city  of  Canlethury,  and  carried  away  the 
arcnUshop  (Alphegis),  whom  they  detained  fbr  several 
months  in  their  camp,  nnd  in  the  end  slew,  on  his  nfHising 
to  my  a  large  snra  of  money  as  a  mnoift.  In  1891  Wat 
Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  John  Ball,  remained  fbr  some  time 
encamped  on  the  heath  with  their  numerous  adherents. 
Jack  Cade  occupied  the  same  position  twine  in  1450 ;  and 
in  February  the  fi>llo\ring  yecr,  the  king  was  met  on  the 
same  spot  by  a  large  body  Cade's  fblVowers  in  their  shirts, 
who  craved  his  pardon  on  their  knees.  The  same  king 
(Honiy  VI.)  in  14R2  encamped  upon  Blackhralh  while 
preparing  to  wittistand  the  fbrces  of  the  duke  of  York 
[afterwards  Edward  IV.).  In  U97  the  Cornish  rebels, 
headed  by  Lord  Audley.  pitched  their  tents  on  Blacklteath. 
where  Henry  VIT.  gave  them  battle,  defeating  them  with 
great  slaughter,  and  taking  prisoners  tbnr  c^i^  who  were 
afterwards  executed. 

Besides  these  melancholy  ocenifenees  many  costly  pa- 
geants and  joyous  meetings  have  been  held  upon  Black- 
heath, fn  consequence  of  its  being  customary  for  the  lord 
mayor  and  corporation  of  London,  and  sometimes  even  for 
the  king  and  conrt,  to  proceed  so  far  in  order  to  give  the 
meeting  to  illustrious  foreigtvers  from  the  continent,  or  to 
other  great  or  popular  personages  who  had  been  absent. 
Thus  Henry  IV.,  about  the  end  of  MOO,  met  on  Blackheath, 
in  great  state,  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Michael 
Palmologus,  who  came  to  solicit  his  assiBtance  against  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Bajazet.  Hither  proceeded  the  lord  maj-or 
and  aldermen  of  London,  wHh  400  citizens  attired  in  scarlet, 
with  red  and  white  hoods,  on  Nov.  13th,  1415,  to  meet  their 
TictorioQs  monaicn  on  his  return  from  France  after  the 
Mttle  of  Agineonrt,  and  from  benee  «ondnCted  Mm  to  the 
neln^ia  vith  hmd  medumteHm.    The  mit  yinr  «h» 
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emperor  Sigiamund.  *ho  eame  to  mediate  a  peace  beCwws 
France  and  BttglAHd,  ud  was  eeeorted  by  »e  citfieBs  ti 
Lambeth,  whet«  he  «as  net  by  the  kthg.  In  1474  the 
miiiticlpal  authnrftiev  clothed  in  scarlet^  and  lot  otueiitiB 
murrev  gowns,  tnet  Bdwutt  IV.  en  ttariihBfclh  ui  his  » 
turn  from  France.  In  the.Mign  of  Henry  VIlL  OA7t}  a 
Solemn  embassy  tnm  TVanoe,  consisting  ef  ^e  edButal  el 
France,  the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  others,  with  1400  pamns 
in  their  train,  were  met  here  by  the  lord  admii^  of  Eaf 
land,  with  a  brilliant  retinue  of  above  500  persons.  In  the 
same  year  Cardinal  Campejus  arrived  in  England  aa  legato 
from  the  pope,  uid  was  received  with  great  ptnnp  and  cere- 
mony by  the  duke  of  Norfolk  and  a  great  number  of  pre- 
lates, knights,  and  gentlemen,  who  conducted  him  to  a 
nagniAoenl  lent  of  oloth  <^  gt^d,  where  he  put  on  his  cardi- 
nal's dress,  edged  with  ermine,  and  rode  on  in  much  state 
to  London.  This  procession  was  howenr  greatly  surpassed 
in  splendour  bythatwhit^,  in  January,  l  MO- 1,  attended 
the  meeting  between  Henry  Vltl.  and  Anne  of  deres, 
which  look  place  on  the  heath,  whero  e  magnifieent  tmt 
bed  been  pitched  for  her  reception.  The  king,  who  was  at 
Oteenwich,  pn>o*eded  through  the  park  to  nert  her,  and 
afterwards  conducted  her  to  Qreeawiebt  where  they  wen 
married.  Besides  the  Immediate  reiCnuesof  the  Ubg  and 
princess,  and  nearly  all  die  fismale  ntAiility  ud  other  ladieii 
there  were  present  1900  eHfsens  «id  othen  i^  in  rwUvet, 
with  chains  of  gold. 

There  ai*  sra  epfseopal  i^apels  in  Bfackheath,  ooe  in  the 
parish  of  Lewisham,  and  the  other  in  the  extrapoimciiial  dis- 
trict of  KtdbnMk.  A<)|otntng  to  the  heath  on  the  east  is 
Mfvden  College,  fbunded  by  Sir  J<^n  Morden,  a  Turkegr 
mevchant,  for  the  support  of  decayed  BserohatitB,  for  wfaose 
benefit,  among  all  the  benevolent  estaUiahments  of  London, 
mo  ptovision  fand  previously  been  made.  Sir  John  erected 
Ike  odtege  in  hia  own  Kfimineb  It  is  a  spacious  bri^  strae* 
ture,  with  mo  emaH  utegst  baiag  conMcs  and  oomioea  o 
•tone.  The  buildings  fijrm  an  inner  quadrangle,  stitiDwuM 
by  a  pfuza ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  t4joiti>i>9>  kqioUier  villi 
a  cemetery,  for  the  members  of  the  coUege.  Over  the  fiunt 
ue  ^e  BUtuee  of  Sir  John  Moiden  and  his  lady,  and  tiie 
ball  contains  their  portraith,  and  that  of  Queen  Anne.  Sir 
John  died  in  1708;  but  the  fbundation  did  not  eiyovtiM 
foil  benefit  of  bis  bequest  until  the  death  of  his  lady  in 
1 721 .  The  prc^erty  which  produced  about  1200J.  per  annum 
several  yean  since,  now  produces  about  SOWtl.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  u  vested  in  sevtn  trustee^  proprie- 
ton  of  India  Stock,  who  nomine  the  pensioners,  and  ap- 
point the  treasurer  and  chaplain.  The  salary  of  both  <^cer« 
is  50^.  per  annum,  besides  the  foundress'  endowment  for 
the  chaplain,  whidi  at  weseat  yields  him  nearly  700^  a 
year ;  and  Aey  have  bom  aputmenti  in  the  college,  wfaai* 
they  as  well  as  the  Mnsioners  must  rnide,  except  in  esMe  of 
siekMsa ;  hut  no  otner  pecaona  may  reside  or  lodge  on  &e 
premises.  The  pensioners,  -who  are  ahont  forty  in  number, 
iMtt  be  upwards  of  years  old.  Etch  of  them  reoaives 
Si.  per  month,  and  has  a  convenient  apartment ;  but  they  idl 
take  their  meals  together  at  a  common  table.  Tbek-  vx- 
penses  in  medicine.  eoaU,  candies,  washing,  and  attend- 
anoe,  are  defVayed  from  tim  flrads  ef  the  c<dl^^.  The 
original  endowment  has  keen  aDMnrhat  charged  by  addi- 
tional benefkotions. 

Blacklieath  has  two  proprietary  aehools  for  boys,  and 
there  are  several  small  sebools  suppwted  b^  the  resideirt 
gentry.  (Hastsd's  Hidor^  ofKmU  j  Lyaons*s  Bmriromt  qf 
London,  S^e.} 

BLACK  JACK,  a  name  hjr  which  iino41ende  is  oom- 
monly  known  to  the  English  minera. 

BLACK  LEAD.  [See  pLVHBAoa] 

BLACKLOCK.  TUB  REV.  THOMAS,  D.D..  a  divino 
ef  G»  Est^ished  Church  of  Sootland,  and  a  writer  of 
poetr)-,  was  bom  at  Annan,  in  17SI.  Before  he  was  six 
monUu  old  be  lost  his  sight,  and  it  was  partly  to  this  mis- 
fortune that  he  owed  his  Aiture  distinction.  Being  pre- 
dnded  from  the  usual  enjoyments  of  youth,  he  imbibed  a 
stronger  love  of  learning,  viiich  hia  fiithM,  who  was  a 
tradesman  of  an  intelligent  mind,  took  pains  to  gratii^  by 
reading  to  his  son  the  works  of  the  best  authors.  His 
ftithcr  did  not  possess  the  means  of  giving  his  son  a  liberal 
educatisa,  but  notwithstanding  Ibis  disadvantage  his  intel- 
leetuat  progrera  was  very  rapid,  and  Ihe  mental  cosoentn^ 
tion  wtiwh  hsa  toss  of  ttoM  occaaionad  heoMM  haiUtaal 
to  him.   At  an  early  ageJe^a«u@^^W«.  -f 
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fcb«  latin  Imguage  ttom  hu  mna  fivtoiute  oompaDions 
who  attended  tne  granmur-wbodl,  and  in  his  twelnh  yeax 
ht  produced  vmes  which  lndicatsd  oonaidwible  talent. 
Wh^n  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year  his  sister  was 
united  to  a  man  above  her  own  rank  of  life,  and  young 
BlackLock  now  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  mixing  with  more 
intelligent  society.  His  ftither's  death,  which  oocuired  not 
long  afterwards,  appears  to  have  affebted  him  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  Dunng  his  lifb  he  had  exerted  himself  in 
the  most  tender  manner  to  prevent  his  son  from  feeling 
die  utmost  extent  of  his  privation ;  and  by  never  suffering 
him  to  go  out  of  hU  sight  without  a  guide,  he  had  unfor- 
tunately encouraged  a  timidity  of  disposition  to  which,  under 
different  management,  he  would  most  probably  have  been  a 
stranger.  In  a  poem  entitled  *  A  Soliloquy,'  written  after 
ths  death  of  bis  father.  Blacklock  expresses  himself  with 
much  feeling,  but  with  piety  and  resignation,  on  bis  helpless 
f»ndiUon.  Having  been  introduced  to  Dr.  Stevenson,  a 
physician  of  Edinburgh,  this  gentleman  was  so  much  struck 
with  BlacUook's  talents  that  he  ollbred  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  charge  of  his  education ;  and  >n  consequence  of 
this  liberality  DO  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Edinburgh 
Grammar  School  in  1 741,  but  they  were  interrupted  in  1745 
by  the  Rebellion,  when  he  returned  to  his  friends  at  Dura- 
fries.  He  had  in  this  intenal  made  gratifying  progress, 
btd  published  a  volume  of  poetry,  and  having  been  intro- 
duced to  the  ikmily  of  the  lord  provost,  whose  wife  was 
a  native  of  France,  he  had  acquired  the  French  language 
during  the  intercourse  to  which  it  led.  When  affairs  had 
resumed  their  ordinary  course,  he  returned  from  Dumfries, 
where  be  had  advantageously  spent  his  time  in  the  society  of 
individuals  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  and  acquire* 
ments,  and  continuing  his  studies  for  six  years  longer, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  lan- 
gtuffes*  He  was,  in  addition,  a  proficient  in  muiic»  of 
which  he  was  particiUariy  fond.  In  1754  a  second  edition 
of  his  poems  was  called  Ibr,  and  a  4to.  edition  was  published 
in  London  Ay  subscription  in  1736,  when  David  Hume  apd 
Mr.  Spence,  professor  of  poetry  at  Oxford,  particularly  ex- 
acted themselves  to  promote  his  interests. 

Having  comiilctea  his  studies  at  the  University,  he  was 
licensed  in  1759  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  In  1782  he 
married,  and  immediately  after  was  ordatned  minister  at 
Kircudbright  in  consequence  of  a  crown  presentation.  Owing 
however  to  the  hostility  of  his  flock  to  tliis  mode  of  church 
patronage,  and  also  to  the  style  of  his  preaching,  which  was 
too  reSned  and  philosophical  for  uncultivated  tastes,  he 
gave  up  the  living  after  having  held  it  two  ^'ears  amidst  cir- 
cumstances very  painAil  to  his  sensitive  mmd.  The  small 
annuity  which  be  accepted  in  its  place  was  scarcely  suffl- 
eioit  for  bis  support,  and  in  retiring  to  Edinburgh  in  1764, 
he  opened  his  house  for  the  reception  of  a  few  young  gen- 
ttemen  as  hoarders,  to  whose  studies  and  improvement  he 
directed  his  attention  with  much  snccess.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  continued  for  twenty-three  yeart,  until  1 787,  when 
the  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  withdraw  fh)m  these 
duties.  He  died  afler  about  a  week's  illness  July  7,  1791. 
The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  had  been  conferred  on  him 
in  1766  by  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

In  private  life  Dr.  Blacklock  was  distinguished  by  the 
great  mildness  and  gentleness  of  bis  disposition,  which  not 
even  the  nervous  irritability  to  which  he  was  subject  could 
affect,  by  hia  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  and  by  the  simplicity 
and  modesty  of  his  character.  Singular  as  it  may  appear,  his 
poems  abound  with  faithftil  descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 
Dr.  Blacklock  himself  could  not  account  for  this ;  and  having 
put  it  as  a  question,  '  How  shall  we  account  fbr  the  same 
enerfpr,  the  same  transport  of  description,  exhibited  by  those 
Ml  whose  minds  visible  objects  were  either  never  impressed, 
or  have  been  entirely  ohlitprated  ?'  he  confesses  his  in- 
ability to  reply  to  it  satisfactorily.  Tbi*  anomaly  has  since 
been  explained  by  Professor  Alison  in  bis  'Essays  on 
Taste,'  Essay  2,  chr<p.  3. 

Dr.  Blacklock  was  not  only  a  poet  but  a  writer  on  phllo- 
•ophy  and  theology.  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works : — 
*  An  Essay  towards  Universal  Etymology,  or  the  Analysis 
of  a  Sentence,'  8vo.  1756.  'The  Right  Improvement  of 
Hme,'  a  sermon,  8vo.  1760  'Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
Compared,'  a  sermon,  1761.  Parfuilesis,  or  Consolations 
deduced  from  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.'  in  two  Dis- 
sertations ;  the  first  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Cicero, 
now  rendered  into  English ;  the  last  originally  composed  by 
Thomas  Blacklock,  D.D.  1767.  *  Two  Discourtes  on  tlw 


Smrit  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,'  tranilatdd  {turn  the 
French,  and  published  in  170B  without  his  name.  A 
Pan^ric  on  Great  Brltun/  a  poem,  Svo.  1779.  *Thq 
Graham.'  an  heroic  poem,  in  four  cantos,  4to.  1774.  In 

1793  a  posthumous  edition  o**  1%  poems  was  published  by 
Mackenzie,  author  of  the  '  Ifz:.  of  Feeling,'  with  a  Life  of 
Blacklock.  In  addition  to  Spence  and  Mackentie,  the  life 
of  Blacklock  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr. 
Gordon.    [See  Blisd,  Education  op  the.] 

BLACKMORE,  SIR  RICHARD,  a  pliysieian.  poet, 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  the  son  of  an  attorney  at 
Coreham,  Wilts,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1630.  In 
bis  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  Westminster  School, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  remained  thirttften 
years.  After  this  it  is  said  that  he  was  for  some  time 
employed  as  a  schoolmaster.  He  then  made  a  toiu-  on 
the  continent,  in  the  course  of  which  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.D.  in  the  University  of  Padua.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  commenced  practice  In  the  metropolis. 
His  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  physician  to  William  III., 
and  he  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  court  physicians  in  the 
succeeding  reign.  He  wrote  several  medical  treatistes.  nopo 
of  which  are  in  any  way  remarkable,  except  perhaps  one 
on  the  small-pox.  in  which,  untljrtunately  for  his  prdfee- 
sional  (uma,  he  combated  the  practice  of  moculation.  He 
also  published  an  historical  work ;  '  A  true  and  impartial 
History  of  the  Conspiracy  against  King  William  in  1693.' 
The  numerous  poems  which  he  wrote  are  now  nearly  fbr- 
gotten.  His  *  Prince  Arthur,'  an  heroic  poem  in  ten  iKwks, 
reached  a  third  edition  in  169t>.  The  fbllowin^  year  he 
publiihed  *  King  Arthur,'  another  heroic  poem  in  twelve 
books.  Both  these  poems  were  published  in  folio.  Besides 
the  above,  he  wrote  '  Elixa,'  a  poem  in  ten  books,  also 
printed  in  folio ;  '  the  Redeemer,'  a  poem  in  six  books;  and 
'  King  Alfred,'  a  poem  in  twelve  hooks.  Dr.  Johnson  re- 
marks that '  the  first  of  his  epic  poems  had  such  repntation 
as  enraged  the  critics ;  the  second  was  at  least  known  enough ' 
to  be  ridiculed ;  'the  two  last  had  neither  friends  nor  ene* 
mies.'  In  1 700  he  published  '  A  Paraphrase  on  the  ^k  of 
Job.  and  other  parts  of  Scripture in  1716.  two  TOlumes  of 
'  Essays in  1 7 18,  a  *  Collection  of  Poems.'  in  one  volume ; 
and  in  1721,  'A  new  version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted 
to  the  Tunes  used  in  Churches.'  In  a  paper  addressed  to 
the  king,  and  signed  by  the  two  archbishops  and  fifteen  of 
the  bishops,  this  work  was  strongly  recommended  on  account 
of  its  'agreement with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  its  clear- 
ness and  purity  of  Enshsh  style.'  In  1721  and  172A  he 
wrote  in  oppontion  to  Arianism ;  and  in  1728  he  published 
a  work  entitled  *  Natural  Theology,  or  Moral  Duties  con- 
sidered apart  from  Positive ;  with  some  observations  on  the 
desirableness  and  necessity  of  a  Sciipttiral  Revelation,' 
Hie  '  .Accomplished  Preacher,  or  an  Mteaj  upon  Divine 
Elo<;uence,'  was  published  at  his  expiMi  desire  titter  hie 
death,  which  took  place  October  8,  1 729. 

Never  perhaps  was  any  wrttor  the  o^eet  of  such  general 
attack  by  his  contemporaries  as  Sir  Riehard  Blackmore. 
Nearly  all  the  wits  of  his  day  seem  to  have  joined  in  this 
confbjeracy.  One  topic  of  abuse  against  him  was  that  he 
lived  in  Cbeapside,  whence  he  was  sometimes  ctdled  '  the 
Cheapside  Knight,*  and  '  the  City  Bard.'  Sir  Samuel  Garth 
addresses  him  as  *  the  merry  poetaster  at  Sadler's  Hall  in 
Cheapside.'  He  was  considered,  par  exceHmee^  as  the  poei 
of  dullness.  Id  spite  of  these  railleries  he  continued  to  put 
forth  his  *  heroic  poems,'  whioh  display  little  art  either  in 
their  plan  or  composition,  and  as  little  imagination.  His 
professed  object  being  'to  engage  poetry  in  the  eausQ  of 
virtue.'  he  seems  *to  have  Imagined  that  the  graces  of 
language  were  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  age  had 
begun  to  show  strong  symptoms  of  distaste  for  the  bulky 
folios  and  heavy  writings  of  a  jveceding  period ;  and  this 
tendency  Sir  Riehard  nimself  had  pointed  out  in  one  of 
his  *  Essays,*  where  he  remarks  that  *  even  voluminous 
romances,  the  delight  of  the  past  age,  are  no  longer  den 
manded,  but  lie  by  as  neglected  lumber  In  the  shops,  wkil? 
short  novels  and  tales  are  become  the  common  enter- 
tainment of  tho«9  who  are  pleased  with  fiction?  of  that 
nature.*  Yet  he  must  have  imagined  that  hi*  works  woubj 
be  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  this  revelutlon ;  a^t^*, 
confident  in  his  own  powers,  he  continued  his  course,  re- 
garding the  attacks  of  his  i^ponenti  wiUi  eomparative  equa- 
ntaU,.  Th.  i.t«>ti«.     U^-fcttr^^gjg.  t. 
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■Mtigtttt  the  BUthon  of  wwki  of  an  immonl  tendency,  ud 
he  took  this  opportunity  of  retaliating  on  his  aMRthmts.  He 
always  teprebended  with  leverity  the  license  of  the  itagOt 
and.  though  no  Puritan,  lamented  the  licentiousDess  which 
•uoeeeded  the  Restoration.  It  was  probably  this  course, 
rather  than  the  alleged  dullness  of  bis  writings,  that  occa- 
sioned the  ridicule  of  the  day  to  be  so  strongly  directed 
■gainst  him.  The  *  CceatioD,'  a  philosophical  poem,  is  not, 
HOdnerTing  of  ooamendation;  indeed  there  are  several  im- 
portant testimoniala  in  its  favour.  Addison  states  that  it 
was '  undertaken  with  so  good  an  intention,  and  executed 
with  so  great  a  mastery,  that  it  deserves  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  tJae  most  useful  and  noble  j^roduetions  in  our 
English  verse,'  Dr.  Johiuon,  in  his  '  Life  of  Blackmore,' 
says  that  if  he  had  written  only  this  poem  it '  would  have 
transmitted  him  to  posterity  among  the  first  favourites  of 
the  English  Muse.'  At  a  later  day,  Cowper.  although  he 
confesses  that  Blackmore  has  '  written  more  abburdittes  in 
verse  than  any  writer  of  our  country,'  acknowledges  that 

*  he  shines  in  his  poem  called  the  "  Criatton." '  Since  this 
(pinion  was  expressed  this  poem  has  been  gradually  sink- 
ing into  the  neglect  which  Blaokmoce'i  other  writings  ex- 
perienced much  sooner. 

In  November,  1713,  Sir  Richard  commenced  a  periodical 
paper,  called  the  *  Lay  Monk,*  which  appeared  three  times 

•  week.  He  was  induced  to  undertake  this  publicatioo 
fimn  a  belief  that  he  could  do  good  by  it;  but  it  only 
reached  Ibrty  numben.  It  may  he  mentioned  to  his  credit 
that  the  purity  of  his  private  character  was  never  once 
caltod  in  question  by  his  mobt  bitter  critics.  His  temper 
was  serious,  and  he  was  a  firm  supporter  of  what  he  oon* 
tidered  the  mterests  of  virtue  and  reugion. 

(,Jo\aaoa'%  Livei  <^  tht  Poett  i  Cowper  iZ«//cr<;  Siog. 
Brit.) 

BLACKNESS,  situated  in  the  parish  of  Carriden  in 
Linlithgowshire,  is  a  small  sea-ude  village,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Forth,  four  miles  east  oF  Borrowstonne&s,  five 
west  of  Queensferry,  and  about  eighteen  miles  west  from 
Sdinbui|;h.  Blackness  appears  to  have  been  a  Roman  sta- 
tion ;  a  stone  with  an  eagle  on  it,  and  a  Vespasian  of  gold 
have  been  found  there,  with  numerous  axes,  pots,  and 
several  vases,  evidenUy  Roman.  Blackness  at  one  time 
was  the  port  of  Linlithgow.  Blackness  Castle,  whioh  stands 
on  the  point  of  a  snwll  peninsula  projecting  from  the  vil- 
lage into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  tlu  princi^  state-prison 
in  Scotland  during  the  reigp  of  James  Vl.  At  the  union  of 
Soodand  and  Ei^land.  Blackness  was  one  of  the  four  forts 
agreed  to  be  kept  up  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  garrisoned  by 
a  master-gunner  and  barrock-mtster,  and  the  defences  are 
scarcely  woiUi  notice,  consisting  merely  of  a  wall  with  a  few 
port-hues  and  two  irregular  lolly  towers. 

(Sir  Robert  Sibbald  s  Hittory,  Antient  and  Modem, 
tMe  SheriffMdome  ^lAttlithgow,  Edin.  1 710 ;  Chalmers' 
Cal»ioma,  voL  i.  Load.  1807 ;  Chambers'  Gazettter,  Edin. 
1832 ;  East  and  West  Viewt,  and  Plan  qf  the  Cattle  qf 
Btaekneti,  King's  Library,  British  Museum ;  Sinclair's  Sta- 
tittical  Account  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. ;  Sibbald's  Theatntm 
Seotieg;  Sibbald's  J^tiu,'Colomet,  tt  CaeteUa  Romano, 
Edin.  18U;  Sibbald's  AufonciU  fn^'rMf  concern- 1 
tng  the  Ronum  Monument*  and  AnU^Uei  m  the  North 
Part  qf  Britain,      Edin.,  1707.) 

BLACKPOOL,  a  watering-place  on  the  coast  of  Lan- 
eashire,  between  the  s^uaries  of  the  Ribble  and  Wyr^  is 
a  viUage  and  ohapelry  in  the  township  of  Layton  with  War- 
fanck,  in  the  partrii  of  Bispham,  and  in  the  hundred  of 
Amoundetness ;  4  miles  S.W.  of  Poulton,  9  miles  W.N.W. 
of  Kirkham,  18  miles  W.N.W.  of  Preston,  27  mUes  S.W. 
«f  Lancaster,  and  235  miles  fhmt  London.  The  dark 
peaty-coloured  pool,  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  is  at 
the  souUi  end  of  the  village,  near  a  house  called  Fox  Hall, 
<mee  the  residence  of  the  Tyldesle^s,  but  now  a  farm-house. 

The  utuation  of  Blackpool  gives  it  many  advantages 
over  the  other  watering-places  alon^  the  same  coast.  Its 
ele\-ation  above  the  sea  at  low  water  is  considerable,  but  in 
very  h^h  tides  the  spny  is  thrown  against  the  buildings 
that  run  along  the  parade.  On  a  fevouraUe  day.  the  pro- 
mnttHT  of  Fumaas,  the  Cumberiand  hills*  and  the  moun- 
tains of  Nmrdt  Walea  an  distiUBtly  viable,  and  at  times 
tlw  Isle  of  Mu  may  be  seen. 

The  tide  does  not  recede  from  the  shore,  opposite  the  vil- 
lage, more  than  half  a  mile ;  when  it  comes  in,  if  accom- 
panied with  wind,  the  force  of  the  waters  is  so  great  that 
It  has  been  found  necessary  to  make  an  axtiflcial  barrier  d 


stones  against  the  bank  to  prevent  its  being  undermix«d. 
The  inroads  upon  the  high  clay  cliffs  that  lie  northwards  of 
the  viUage  towards  Norbreck,  also  in  the  parish  ct  Bt^ham, 
show  the  encroacbmentii  of  the  sea  in  this  direction.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ribble,  near  Southport, 
the  contrary  operation  is  going  forward,  large  depositions 
of  sand  being  made  there.  The  extent  of  thsae  encroadi- 
ments  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackpool  cannot  be  dearij 
ascertained.  Tnuition  states  that  a  large  atone,  which  is 
standing  upon  the  sands  above  half  a  mue  from  the  shor^ 
called  ^nny  Ston^  marits  the  spot  where  a  public-house 
formerly  stood.  However  this  may  b^  it  is  certain  that  the 
high  tides  occauonally  wash  down  oonsiderahle  portions  <tf 
the  banks.  The  old  rosd  to  Bispbam  has  long  disappeared, 
and  parts  of  the  new  road  are  rapidly  following  it 

Blackpool  is  recommended  to  visiters  by  the  fine  hard 
sands,  and  by  the  healthy  bracing  air,  which  however  is  too 
keen  for  persons  labouring  under  some  complaints.  Many 
of  the  native  inhabitants  attain  a  great  age.  The  shell 
banks  on  the  north  side  of  the  village  are  large  and 
numerous,  and  afford,  along  with  an  immenie  number  of 
the  more  common  soru,  marine  specimens  not  found  in 
any  other  looility.  The  clay  and  marl  which  compose  the 
heights  north  of  Blackpool,  after  falling  down  and  being 
rolled  about  on  Uie  pebbles,  form  a  kind  of  pudding,  which, 
wheu  hardened  by  the  salt  water  and  the  air,  beoomea  a 
stone,  and  is  often  used  for  gate-posts  by  the  ftrmen. 

The  hotels  are  large,  and  occupy  commanding  ritua^ 
tbns  feeing  the  sea.  In  the  same  line  with  titem,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  is  a  number  of  lofty  houses, 
chiefly  t<x  the  accommodation  of  visiters,  forming  a  long 
but  irregular  range  of  buildings  in  front  of  the  sea,  at  the 
diitance  of  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  edpe  of  the 
steep  bank  that  keeps  off  the  tide.  On  the  water  s  edge  of 
this  bank  is  a  broad  terrace-walk,  which  forms  the  chief 
promenade  of  the  place,  between  which  and  the  houses  is  a 
road  for  carriages.  « 

An  episcop^  place  of  worship  was  erected  here  in  1 881, 
which  is  under  the  parochial  jurudictitm  of  Bispham.  There 
is  also  a  free-school  where  thirty  boys  are  educated  on  the 
system  of  Or.  Bell.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  visiters, 
a  news-room,  a  cofbe-room,  and  a  library,  ace  open  during 
the  season. 

The  whole  of  the  adjacent  oountiy.  vhkli  is  witiiin  the 
district  called  the  Fylde,  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  No  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  village ; 
but  those  persims  who  are  not  engaged  in  attending  uptm  the 
visiters  find  employment  in  the  fishing-boau,  or  in  the 
fields.  The  populatwn  <tf  Blackpool  is  about  800.  exclusive 
of  visiters,  who.  at  the  hoght  at  the  season,  amoont  to  800 
or  1000  more. 

BLACK  ROCK,  in  the  barony  of  Half  Rathdowne  and 
county  of  Dublin  in  Ireland,  is  pleasantly  situated  about  mid- 
way upon  the  railroad  lately  completed  between  Dublin  and 
Kingsuwn.  Black  Rock  has  long  been  a  favourite  watering- 
place,  but  the  increased  facility  of  communication  is  no* 
likely  to  give  the  advantage  to  situations  farther  down  the 
bay.  llie  town  has  not  latterly  been  on  the  increase,  though 
at  present  (1835)  it  is  improving. 

BLACKROD.  a  chapelnr  and  considerable  minufectnr- 
ing  village  in  the  parish  of  Boltoa-le-Moor :  it  stands  m  the 
ed^  of  some  devated  ground,  above  the  river  Douglas,  whkh 
forma  iU  boundary  on  the  NJE.  and  N.W.,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  main  road  between  Bolton  and  Choiley, 
within  two  miles  of  Horwich,  seven  milat  of  Bolton,  vaA 
five  miles  of  Chorley. 

Few  of  the  inhabitants  have  been  employed  m  agricul- 
ture for  many  years.  In  the  census  of  1801.  out  of  1623 
persons,  1561  belonged  to  funilies  engaged  in  manufectuTBS, 
and  the  proportion  awears  to  be  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished in  favour  of  trade  by  the  returns  of  1831,  when  the 
population  was  2591  persons.  The  peo[de  are  emi^oyed  eithw 
in  nand-loom  weaving,  or  at  the  print  and  bleach-works  in 
the  adjacent  viUage  of  Horwich.  There  are  no  cotton-naiOs 
or  power-looms  in  the  plaoe.  Nankeens  were  formerly  the 
chief  articie  of  mam^wtursh  but  latterly  manv  other  lorta  oi 
cloth  have  bean  intioduoad,  and  ace  as  much  woven  aa  da 
staple  article. 

Blackrod  is  a  pkoe  of  great  antiqui^,  being  the  nte.  as 
some  suppose,  of  the  Roman  station  named  Cocdwn  \(f 
Antoninus,  and  Rigodunum  by  Ptolemy :  Rigodunura  bow- 
ever  seems  more  Tikdy  to  be  Ribcbeater  on  the  Ribbhh 
The  roads  from  it  ace  viiiU«ie(l4l'(bac^^^|ho  nam* 
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of  serenil  villages  are  a  memorial  of  their  former  existence. 
There  is  a  curious -natural  phenomenon  near  Harley  Hall, 
at  the  Testem  end  of  the  township,  in  what  is  called  the 
Burning  Well,  ftom  which  a  vapour  rises,  which  by  the 
appKcation  of  flre  will  produoe  ■  eonsidflrable  flame.  The 
lower  part  of  the  township,  called  the  Red  Ifost,  has  never 
been  brought  into  cultivation,  nor  have  any  attempts  been 
made  until  lately  to  drain  it.  Experiments  are  now  being 
tried*  by  means  of  a  machine  propelled  by  steam,  to  effect 
sueh  a  drainage  as  will  restore  the  whole  tract  of  land,  con- 
sisting of  upwards  of  a  hundred  acres,  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture. 

The  town  presents  little  that  is  interesting ;  the  houses 
are  irregularly  built  in  one  long  street,  and  generally  of  a 
mean  appearance.  The  church,  the  only  place  of  woiship, 
except  a  chapel  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  u 
an  aotient  structure  d^icated  to  St  Catherine,  at  the  north 
end  of  the  village.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Bolton,  in  the  deanery  of  Manchester, 
and  in  ^archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  is  a  free  grammar-school,  in  whidi  100  scholars 
are  educated.  The  income  is  returned  at  1402.  4t.,  besides 
which  there  are  three  exhibitions  to  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge.  This  school  was  originally  endowed  in  1568, 
by  John  Holm,  who  left  property  of  the  value  of  61.  per 
annum  to  the  school,  and  5/.  per  annum  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  scholar  at  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  now  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  which  property  yields  at  present  80/.  per 
annum.  An  estate  wbich  was  bequeathed  to  the  school  by 
Elizabeth  Tildesley  of  Bedford  lets  now  for  120/.  a  year. 

A  fair  is  held  at  Blackrod  annually,  on  the  first  Thursday 
after  the  1 2th  of  July,  for  toys,  sm^dl  wares,  &c.  There  is 
no  market ;  the  inhabitants  attend  either  Bolton  or  Chorley. 
A  petty  sessions  is  held  once  a  fortnight  at  Hwwich.  where 
eaaei  cn  a  trifling  natore  are  beard,  but  the  more  important 
business  connected  with  the  township  comes  before  the 
bench  of  ml^pstrates  at  Bolton.  (Baines's  Hitlory  of  Lan- 
cashire ;  Communication  from  Laneathire.) 

BLACK  SKA,  THE.  is  said  to  have  received  its  present 
name  from  the  Turks,  who,  being  accustomed  only  to  the 
navigation  of  tlie  Archipelago  where  the  numerous  islands 
and  their  convenient  ports  offered  many  places  of  refuge  in 
case  of  danger,  found  the  traversing  of  such  an  open  ex- 
panse of  water,  which  is  subject  to  heavy  storms,  very 
perilous,  and  accordingly  they  expressed  their  fears  by 
the  epithet  'black.'  Partly  on  the  same  account,  and 
partly  because  the  shores  of  this  sea  were  occupied  by  very 
uncivilized  and  barbarous  nations,  the  antient  Greelu  first 
called  it  <£|evo£  {dxeno*.  inhospitable) ;  but  afterwards,  when 
the  art  al  navigation  had  been  so  far  improved  that  they 
no  longerfeared  the  dangers  to  beeneonntned  innavifpting 
it,  and  had  suceeeded  in  establishing  numerous  colonies  on 
ita  shores,  they  changed  its  name  from  a^tviti  to  tvjivoc 
(evLmog.  hospitable).  This  unsatis&ctory  explanation  of 
the  name,  like  many  others  of  the  kind,  must  he  attri- 
buted to  the  fondness  of  the  Greeks  for  turning  every 
foreign  name  into  one  that  had  a  resemblance  to  some  term 
in  their  own  language,  and  consequently  thus  became  sig- 
nificant. The  Greeks  sometinns  oalled  this  sea  umfdy 
Pontus,  or  the  sea. 

The  Black  Sea  divides  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia 
from  Anatolia  or  Asia  Minor,  and  extends  in  length  nearly 
700  mUes  between  28^  and  41^  SO'  E.  long.,  and  41°  and 
46**  4tK  N.  lat.  Its  breadth  on  the  west  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Dnieper  and  the  opposite  shore  near  the  Bosporus 
is  nearly  400  miles ;  in  the  middle,  where  it  ia  narrowed 
by  the  projecting  peninsula  of  the  Crimea,  the  narrowest 
part  baroly  exceeds  160  miles,  but  farther  east  it  enlarges 
again  to  300  miles,  which  width  however  decreases  towards 
its  eastern  extremity.  The  space  which  it  occupies  is  cal- 
culated by  German  geographers  at  upwards  of  180,000 
square  miles.  It  is  uerefore  smaller  tnan  the  North  Sea 
<260,000  square  miles),  but  larger  than  the  Baltic  (160,000 
square  miles). 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  ol  Axof  by  the 
straits  of  Yenikal^  or  of  Kaffa,  and  with  the  Archipelago 
and  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles.  By  the  first  it 
receives  the  drainage  of  a  part  of  Southern  Russia,  and  by 
the  second  it  sends  off  the  surplus  waters  which  are  not 
KWt  by  evi^MMration. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Whang-Hai  (or  Yellow  Sea) 
tiiartt  ia  |ffd»Uy  no  putuo  of  the  ocean  which  xeoeives  the 
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drainage  of  a  greater  extent  of  country  than  the  Rack  Sea. 
By  far  the  greatest  part  of  its  basin  belongs  to  Europe. 
This  portion  may  be  indicated  by  lines  drawn  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  sources  of  the  Inn,  thence  to  those  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  then  to  tiiose  of  the  Medwidicsa,  a  btnndi  d 
the  Don  rising  near  Saratow.  Ytom  Saratow  the  boundary 
runs  near  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  and  approaching  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  sources  of  tiie  Hanish. 
terminates  at  the  eastern  ottremity  ^  the  Black  Sea.  The 
countries  included  by  these  lines,  all  of  which  modem  geo- 
graphers  consider  as  belonging  to  Bimqie,  occupy  an  area 
exceeding  860,000  square  miles,  and  consequently  nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  this  division  of  the  globe. 
This -extensive  surface  ia  drained  by  numerous  large  nvers, 
among  which  are  the  Danube  and  the  Dnieper,  the  latest 
rivers  of  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Volga.  That  part  of 
the  basin  of  the  Black  Sea  which  is  considered  as  lying 
in  Asia,  probably  contains  somewhat  less  than  100,000 
square  miles,  and  runs  ftom  the  eastern  extremis  of  the 
sea  along  the  river  Rion  or  (tiie  Phasis  of  the  antients) 
t^>  to  its  source.  Hence  it  Mlows  nearly  a  straight  line, 
drawn  south-west  to  the  most  southern  branch  of  ^e  Kizil 
Ermak  (the  antient  Halys).  From  this  place  the  boundary 
line  runs  in  a  north-western  direction  between  the  sources 
of  the  B\^uk  Minder  (Msander  of  the  antients)  and  of  the 
Sakaria  (Sangarius),  and  following  9i  a  small  distance  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  terminates  on  the  Bosporus, 
or  straits  of  Constantinople. 

As  the  basin  of  the  sea  comprehends  960,000  square 
miles,  and  its  surfoce  contai'vonly  180,000  square  miles, 
it  follows  that  each  square  mile  of  its  surface  receives  the 
drainage  of  five  and  one-third  of  a  square  mile.  This  will 
account  for  the  small  degree  of  saltness  of  its  waters.  Their 
specific  gravity,  compared  with  that  of  fresh  water,  is  1 142 
to  1000.  The  water  of  the  Atlantio  is  1288 ;  but  it  contains 
more  salt  than  the  watw  of  the  Baltic,  the  specific  gravity 
of  which  is  only  about  1039  or  1043. 

The  shores  of  the  Buxine  present  a  very  varied  araecL 
From  the  Bosporus  eastward  the  coast  is  rather  low  as  far  as 
Cape  Baba,  though  the  hills  are  never  far  from  the  coast. 
From  Cape  Baba  to  Cape  Karempi  (Carambis),  and  hence 
to  Sinup  (Sinope),  ana  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  IQzil 
Ermak,  the  high  lands  advance  close  to  the  shore :  tlien 
follows  a  low  snore,  which  extends  as  iar  as  Cape  Yasoun 
(tiie  Jasonium  of  the  Greek  geographers),  the  formation  of 
which  is  a«:ribed  to  the  alluvions  of  the  three  rivers,  the 
Kizil  Ermak,  the  Casalmak,  and  the  Tbarmeh,  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  sea  within  these  limits.  To  Uie  east  of 
Cape  Yasoun,  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rbn,  and  hence  tc 
Anapa,  to  which  place  the  western  extremity  ctf  Mount 
CaueasuB  extends,  the  coast  ia  alternately  low  and  high, 
the  offiiets  of  the  mountains  which  enclose  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance  advancing  frequ^tly  to  the  very  shores. 
The  shores  of  the  island  of  Taman,  which  on  the  east 
advanees  to  the  straits  of  Yenikal£,  are  very  low  and 
marshy.  But  though  the  peninsula  of  Kertch,  which  forms 
the  opjusite  shore  of  the  straits,  rises  into  considerable  eleva- 
tions, the  coast  continues  low  and  sandy  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Kaflh.  West  of  Kaffa  however  the  mountain-range  of  the 
Yaila  rises  to  a  considerable  height,  and  skirts  the  shore  to 
Sevastopol,  so  that  in  some  places  it  rises  to  some  hundred 
feet,  especially  to  the  east  of  Sevastopol.  The  remainder 
of  the  shore,  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  is  low  and 
sandy,  and  conUnues  so  to  Mangalia  (about  A<C  N.  lat) 
north  of  Cape  Shabla,  where  the  western  ofKets  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains  approach  the  sea.  Hwe  the  shore  be- 
comes rocky,  but  does  not  rise  so  high  as  between  the  port 
of  Varna  and  Cape  Emineh.  South  of  this  cape  tbe  rocky 
shore  continues  to  the  straits  of  Constantinople,  but  rises  to 
a  moderate  height  only  in  a  few  places. 

The  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  is  neither  difficult  nor 
dangerous:  it  is  almost  entirely  free  from  islands  and  rocks. 
In  its  whole  extent  there  is  only  one  small  island,  called 
Hon  Adassi,  uninhabited,  and  lying  under  45"  IS'  N.Iat.  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  western  shore.  Rocks  never 
occur  except  near  Cape  Keipen,  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
the  Bosporus ;  nor  are  shoals  frequent.  They  are  only  found 
near  the  straits  of  Constantinople;  also  near  Sinup,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  of  which  the  first,  call^  ^e 
sands  of  Domusder£,  extend  three  miles,  gradusUy  deep 
eiiing.  In  all  tlie  o^r  parts  the  Black  Sea  is  rather  deep, 
the  bottom  of  it  not  having  been  found  by  lines  of  120  anc 
140  fathoms,  exoept  towaras  the  coast,  inofa>at  adfaOiiiM 
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of  two  or  tiiree  milM  it  varioB  from  twenty  to  thirty  fathoms, 
and  in  many  i^acet,  as  off  the  mouth  of  tne  Danube,  the 
soundings  daereoBe  so  gradually  and  exactly,  that  the  dia- 
tanca  from  the  shore  may  be  known  by  soundings  within 
half  a  mile.  It  is  remarkable,  that  exactly  in  this  part  of 
the  Blaek  Sea  a  shoal  it  placed  by  Polybios,  whkh,  aa  he 
•ays,  extends  for  mora  than  a  thousand  stadia  in  ten^h, 
and  OD  whioh  vesida  often  ran  aground  by  n^ht.  But 
Arrian,  inkia '  P»ri|iiuof  die  Buzine/  does  not  mention  it, 
•nd  we  muat,  for  this  and  oth«  MnuoM.  suppose  that  Poly- 
Idnt  was  misinlbrmed. 

Storms  are  not  nneommoa,  but  they  are  never  of  long 
dmmtitm.  The  tea  it  however  short  and  troubleiiome,  more 
especially  about  the  entrance  of  the  channel  of  Constanti- 
nople. In  summer  the  prevailing  windi  blow  from  north- 
east and  north,  but  in  the  sea  theee  winds  we  more  vari- 
able than  in  the  channel  itself,  where  tkey  are  almost  con- 
stant during  the  whole  summer,  and  ships  sometimes  lie 
here  wind-b(Hmd  for  three  months.  These  northern  or 
north-eastern  winds  extend  as  far  as  the  island  of  Tenedos 
in  Uie  Archipelago.  In  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  the 
winds  are  often  southerly  and  various. 

Another  disadvantage  to  navigation  arises  from  eome  of 
the  northern  porU  being  fronn  up  from  the  end  ot  Daeem- 
ber  or  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  and  of  February  or 
the  beginning  of  lurch.  This  is  always  the  ease  with  the 
ports  wtween  the  Crimea  and  Odessa.  The  harbour  of 
Odrasa  is  not  often  firozen  up,  but  the  navi^tion  is  ren- 
dered unsafe  during  a  considerable  time  by  dnft  ice.  Kaffa 
is  (^n  and  safe  all  the  year,  though  the  straits  of  Yenikal^ 
are  completely  frozen  over,  and  the  navigation  of  the  sea  of 
Axof  is  impracticable  during  the  whole  winter.  Sevastopol 
and  the  other  ports  of  the  (>imea  are  never  frozen. 

By  far  the  greatest  quantity  of  water  is  received  by  the 
Black  Sea  at  its  north-western  comer,  where  the  Dnieper, 
Bog,  Dniester,  and  Danube  fall  into  it.  Most  of  the  coun- 
tries through  which  these  rivers  run  are  oovered  for  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  with  snow ;  and  in  spring-time 
all  the  moisture  which  has  descended  on  them  during  the 
winter,  and  has  been  preserved  in  a  solid  state,  suddenly 
dissolves  and  deaaoids  in  the  channels  of  die  riven  with 
great  velocity  aiul  in  an  immense  volume.  It  then  prodncea 
a  very  rapid  current  along  the  western  shores  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Itaisper  to  the  channel  of  Conatantin(^le : 
this  euitent  alwa^  e^ts,  and  is  strong,  especially  in 
summer,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern winds.  The  accumulation  of  the  waters  towards 
the  straits  of  Constantinople  is  so  great,  that  the  Bosporus 
is  not  able  to  carry  off  alt  of  it,  and  a  portion  is  pressed 
against  the  coast  of  Anatolia,  where  it  gives  rise  to  another 
current  running  eastwards,  aa  to  which  however  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  it  is  constant  or  not.  Rennell  recognizes  the 
effects  of  this  current  in  the  alluvions  between  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Kixtl  Ermak,  Casalmak,  and  Tharmeh.  and 
again  in  the  peculiar  ibim  of  die  island  of  Taman.  He  is 
imdined  to  think  that  a  current  runs  round  the  whole  of 
the  Blaok  Sea  with  a  vaning  degree  of  velocity,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  shore. 

Harbours  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  good.  The 
principal  are  Burgas  and  Varna,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube :  Kilia,  on  the  northern  arm  of  that  river ;  Akhier 
man  or  Akerman«  on  the  lestuaty  or  Liman  of  the  Dniester , 
Odessa,  Oczakow,  Nicolaief,  Cherson,  and  Kinbum,  on  the 
Bog  and  Dnieper,  and  their  common  mstuary ;  in  the 
Crimea,  Eupatoria  or  KokIow,  Sevastopol,  Balaclava,  and 
Cafia.  The  harbours  round  the  eastern  shore,  as  Anakria, 
Kopi,  Poti,  Batumi,  are  not  known  because  they  are  not 
visited.  On  the  coast  of  Anatolia  are  the  harbours  of  Rizc, 
Trebizond,  Tereboli,  Kerasun,  Samsun,  Sinup,  Incboli, 
Erekli,  and  Kerpen. 

The  Black  Sea  was  navigated  at  an  earl;|r  period  by  the 
Greeks.  The  discoveiy  of  the  channel  which  leads  to  it 
from  the  Arnhipelago  is  probably  indicated  by  the  fkble  oi 
Helle  and  Phrixus ;  and  the  first  voyage  to  it,  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Jason.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  dispute  re- 
specting the  ftee  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea  gave  rise  to 
the  Trojan  war,  because  Ilium  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
hinder  vessels  from  entering  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles. 
At  a  later  period  the  Greeks,  and  more  espet^ially  the 
Ionian  Greeks  of  Miletus,  formed  numerous  establishments 
akuiif  its  shores,  from  which  they  exported  slaves,  cattle, 
and  com  in  great  quantities.  The  ports  of  the  Crimea  and 
thr)  region  near  the  Borysthenes  eysmrted  large  quantities 


of  grain  to  Athens  and  the  Poloponnesus,  which  trade  we 
find  mentioned  in  Herodotus  (vii.  147)  as  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  a.c.  480.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans the  shores  of  the  Buxine  became  pr^ty  well  known, 
and  a  *  Penplus,'  or  kind  of  survey,  of  tiiis  sea  is  among 
the  works  attributed  to  Arrian.  In  the  times  of  the  By. 
sautine  empetors,  Conslandnople  drew  from  it  a  consider* 
able  part  of  its  pnvision;  and  in  the  twelfth  omtarf 
the  Genoese  ibrmed  B<Hne  establishments  on  its  nordi- 
eastera  coast,  and  carried  on  a  very  active  commerce  over- 
land with  India.  But  when  Constantinople  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Bladt 
Sea  were  nearly  annihilated,  their  policy  being  averse  to 
permitting  ftveign  vessels  to  pass  tiie  straits  of  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  the  Black  Sea  remained  closed  to  the  sea- 
faring nations  for  two  centuries.  Bnt  when  the  northern 
shores  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  tb^ 
wished  to  procure  a  free  trade  to  the  jwrts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  they  obtained  their  object  in  the  peace  of 
Kontshak  Kainardge.  Though  the  Russians  Ihcmselves 
were  not  able  to  derive  any  great  advantages  from  the 
free  commerce,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  islands  began 
to  navigate  the  Black  Sea  under  Russian  eoloan;  and 
from  that  date  the  Oraeks  began  to  acquire  wealth  and  a 
desire  fcr  liberty.  Up  to  the  present  time  die  number  irf 
Greek  vessels  is  by  far  the  grwtest  in  this  sea.  They  ex- 
port the  com,  hides,  timber,  iron,  and  furs  of  Russia,  and 
import  wine,  fruits,  and  the  manufactures  of  England  anil 
France.  Between  the  northern  and  soQthem  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  the  commercial  intercourse  is  not  great :  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Anatolian  shores,  which  consists  o?  grain,  timber, 
and  copper,  not  being  in  demand  in  Ihissia,  which  expnit 
the  same  commodities. 

We  do  not  find  any  notice  of  any  considerable  fishery 
being  now  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea,  except  at  the  entrance 
of  the  straits  of  Yenikal^,  where  a  considerable  number 
of  sturgeons  are  taken.  The  great  depdi  of  the  sea  sod 
the  want  of  sand-banks  and  shoaU  aocoimt  for  the  absence 
of  fisheries.  Strabo  (p.  320,  Casaub.)  describes  the  piUmja 
as  issuing  from  the  Hssotis,  die  sea  of  Azo(  in  dioua,  and 
following  the  coast  of  Asia  to  Pharaanea  and  Trapezai 
(Trebizond).  The  chief  fishery  was  about  Sinope  (Sinup) 
and  Byiandnm,  which  latter  town  derived  oonaideralHc 
wealth  from  the  fishery.  {See  Anr.] 

Some  modern  geographers  have  supposed,  that  at  a  Tttj 
remote  period  the  desert  country  which  extends  betwea 
the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Caspu 
was  covered  with  water,  at  which  time  the  Blaek  Sea  and 
the  Caspian  were  united.  As  this  hypothesis  is  sup* 
ported  by  very  strong  ailments,  we  snail  ex&mine  ii 
under  the  head  of  Caspiah  Sea, 

(Strabo.  p.  124,  &c.,  Ouaub. ;  Rennell  On  the  Compara- 
tive Geograpky  of  Western  Asia ;  A  Concise  Account  "J 
ifu  Commerce  and  Ntwigation  of  the  Bkxk  Sea,  Lond. 
1805 :  and  Captain  Jones  s  lYavels  through  Buesia.} 

BLACKSTONB,  BTR  WILLIAM,  an  English  jud^. 
is  best  known  as  tho  author  of  *  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England.'  He  was  bom  in  London,  July  lOtb,  1733,s 
few  months  after  the  deadi  of  his  fether,  who  was  a  silk- 
mercer ;  he  had  also  the  misfortune  to  Icne  his  mother  si 
an  early  age.  His  education  was  carefldly  superintnided 
by  an  uncle,  who  sent  hilQ,  whon  about  seven  year^  <M, 
to  the  Charter-house,  where  at  the  end  of  five  years  he 
was  placed  on  the  foundation.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  ne 
was  at  the  head  of  the  school ;  and  in  his  sixteenth  yeir 
he  removed  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  Having  se- 
lected the  law  as  his  profession,  he  entered  the  jBi^ddlr 
Temple,  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  the  verses  enlitlri 
*  the  Lawyer's  Farewell  to  his  Muse,"  which  were  printed  m 
Dodsley's  Miscellany.  He  had  displayed  some  abiUiyasi 
writer  of  small  pieces,  and  also  had  obtained  a  gold  ^iu 
medal  for  verses  on  MUlon.  In  1743  he  was  elected  felkv 
of  All  Soub  College,  OxRhyI,  and  three  years  afterwaidi 
was  called  to  the  mr.  After  an  experience  of  seven  ycsa 
in  the  Courts  at  Westminster,  during  which  he  dtsroteied 
that  his  talents  were  not  calculated  to  ensure  him  any  mv 
eminent  professional  rank,  he  withdrew  to  his  fbllowsh^ 
at  Oxford,  intending  to  Irad  an  academic  life.  In  1749 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Wallingfiffd,  ^rks,  oa  tit 
resignation  of  his  uncle. 

As  the  University  of  Oxford  did  not  afford  (keilitiM  £r 
studying  the  principles  of  the  English  constitutian  ud 
laws,  he  resolved  upon  supidyina-fhe  deficient  fay  n  aoonc 
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•f  battttM.  Tla»  eoone  opeaei  in  HiehadlDuui  Tenn.  17S3. 
and  WH  10  wall  zeceived,  that  it  was  repeated  with  additions 
fbr  a  number  of  years.  The  advantage  of  rendering  such  a 
fsourse  of  lectures  pennanent  being  fully  demonstrated,  a 
gsatloman  named  Viner  left  by  will  a  provision  for  this 
purpose.  In  1798  Blackstone  was  appointed  the  first  Vise- 
nan  professor;  and  fh>m  the  assiduity  with  which  be  dis- 
charged theduties  of  the  situation,  he  attracted  a  large  class 
of  students.  Among  his  bearers  wag  Jeremy  Bentbara, 
then  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  resident  at  Queen*s  College, 
Ox&rd.  According  to  his  own  account,  even  then  Bentbam 
did  cot  share  in  the  almost  uniTersfU  applause  bestowed 
on  the  lectures.  (See  Bentham's  Preface  to  the  second 
edition  of  the  Fhigment  on  Gooemmentt  London.  1823.) 
Having  been  requested  to  read  his  lectures  to  the  Prince 
:i!  Wauit  Blackstone  declined  the  honour,  as  he  did  not 
think  himMlf  ^  lihwty  to  biedc  his  en^gements  with  his 
(daas  at  Oxford ;  however,  he  sent  copies  of  many  of  the 
leetniw  to  be  read  to  the  young  prince.  Bentham  also 
states,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Shelbume,  that  '  the  lord 
introduced  the  lecturer  (to  the  king),  and  made  the  mo- 
narch sit  to  be  lectured:  M  he  himself  told  me.'  To  this 
no  doubt  Blackstone  mainly  owed  his  fiiture  promotion. 

Having  been  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  contested  election 
(for  he  occasionally  practised),  the  right  of  copyholders  to 
vote  came  under  his  consideration,  whiob  circumstance  led 
him  to  publish  his  0[HnioQS  on  this  question.  He  denied 
their  right,  and  the  enemies  of  popular  privileges  being 
glad  to  find  themselves  thus  supported,  the  consequence 
was  an  act  parliunent  taking  away  the  franchise  from 
this  description  of  electors. 

The  popnlarity  of  his  lectures,  together  with  the  public»- 
tion  (tf  a  new  edition  of  the  '  &eat  Charter  and  Charter  of 
tlw  Forest,'  accompanied  by  an  historical  preface,  prepared 
the  way  for  his  return  to  the  law  courts  in  the  metropolis, 
where  he  was  soon  engaged  in  extensive  piacttpe.  He 
entered  parliament  in  1761.  and  aat  for  Hindon.  The  mi- 
nistry of  Lord  Bute  marked  their  approbation  of  bis  con- 
duct, by  granting  him,  in  1762.  a  patent  of  precedenoe  to 
rank  as  king's  counsel,  and  by  appointing  him  solicitor- 
general  to  the  queen  in  the  following  year.  He  had  pre- 
viously declined  the  office  of  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  Ireland.  About  this  time  be  married 
Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Clitberoa.  Esq.,  of  Boston- 
house,  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children,  seven  of 
whom  survived  him.  As  he  lost  his  fdlowship  by  marrw^ 
the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  then  chancellor  of  the  Univeffu^ 
of  Oxfim),  appointed  him  printupal  of  New  Inn  HaU:  a 
year  afterwards  he  reigned  this  appointnwnt,  a*  well  as 
the  Vinorian  professorship. 

The  first  volume  of  the  *  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
England'  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1763.  The  other 
three  volumes  appeared  not  long  afterwards.  The  work 
called  forth  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Frag- 
ment on  Government,'  the  author  of  which  was  the  late 
Jeremy  Bentham.  Dr.  Priestley  also  made  a  fierce  attack 
on  some  of  the  opinions  which  the  work  contained,  relative 
to  ofi'enoes  against  the  doctrines  of  the  established  church. 
On  the  question  'whether  a  member  expelled  was  or  was 
not  eligible  in  the  same  parliament.'  the  opinions  which 
Blaekstame  expressed  in  tb»  House  of  Commons  being 
deemed  oontndiotory  to  his  writings,  he  was  attacked  in 
a  pamphlet,  understood  to  be  written  by  one  of  the.  mem- 
bov.  He  defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  which  'Junius' 
noticed  in  bis  'Letters.'  With  Priestley  and  'Junius,'  and 
the  author  of  the  '  Fragment  on  Government,'  as  his  oppo- 
nents, the  ministry  of  the  day  (Lord  North's)  naturally 
became  his  protectors  and  continued  their  favours  towards 
him.  In  1770  he  was  offered  the  situation  of  solicitor- 
general,  which  he  declined.  .He  was  then  made  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  The  motto 
which  he  chose  for  the  rings  distributed  on  such  occasions 
was  '  Secundis  dubiisquB  rectus.'  Previous  however  to  hia 
patent  being  passed,  Mr.  Justice  Yates  expressed  a  wish 
to  retire  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  into  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  an  arrangement  to  which  Sir  W.  Black- 
stone, flrom  motives  of  personal  regard,  at  once  consented. 
Four  monllia  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Yates, 
be  removed  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  a  change 
-which  Benthun  says  was  very  agreeable  to  Blackstone,  who 
found  his  position  as  puisne  judge  on  the  same  bench  with 
biB  *  scarnmg  and  overpowering  Chief  (Lord  Mansfield) 
cTfTenrtingly  UBOomfbrtame.   He  aat  in  the  Court  of  Com- 


mon Pleas  tUl  his  death,  which  oocurred  Feb.  I^ith,  178(t, 
fVom  a  dropsical  complaint. 

As  a  judge,  Sir  William  Blackstone  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  usages  and  formalities  which  surround  the  bench, 
and  he  strove  to  impress  others  with  the  same  feeling.  His 
political  sentiments  were  of  the  class  called  moderate,  fie 
disliked  the  contentions  of  parties,  ,and  one  of  the  conse- 
quences of  bis  elevation,  on  which  he  most  congratulated 
himself,  was  his  removal  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
'  where,'  as  he  used  to  observe, '  amidst  the  rage  of  contend- 
ing parties,  a  man  of  moderation  must  expect  to  meet  no 
quarter  from  any  side.'  His  talents  for  business  were  very 
superior;  and  some  offices  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the 
tJnivwflity  he  discharged  with  great  advantage  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  coneeni^  He  ke^t  his  own  accounts  with 
rignoos  exfictitude.  His  hrother-m-law,  who  drew  up  a 
memoir  of  hi»  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  *  Reports '  pub- 
lished after  bis  death,  says  that '  he  was  an  excellent  ma- 
nager of  his  time^  and  extremely  rigid  in  observing  the 
hour  and  minute  of  an  a!t>pointment.'  It  may  be  stated,  on 
the  same  authorial  that  in  private  life  he  was  a  oheerfbl 
and  facetious  companion ;  a  faithful  friend ;  an  a&ctionate 
husband  and  parent ;  economical,  but  at  the  same  time  cha 
ritable  and  generous.  He  was  severe  to  thcee  less  strict 
than  himself  in  the  observance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  life ; 
and  as  be  advanced  in  years,  his  temper,  which  was  some- 
what irritable,  was  rendered  worse  by  a  nervous  affection. 
Bentham  says,  that  be  '  seems  to  have  had  something  about 
him  which  rendered  breaches  with  him  not  difficult.'  This 
'  something,'  to  judge  from  an  anecdote  (told  in  the  preface 
to  the  secoiad  edititm  of  the  '  Fragment'),  was  a  very  con- 
siderable idea  of  bis  own  importance.  The  university  of 
Oxford  contains  several  memonals  to  his  honour.  In  1 784, 
a  beautiful  statue  by  Bacon  was  erected  in  All  Souls  C<A' 
k^e,  and  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chapel  belonging  to 
this  college  are  placed  his  arms.  Hu  portrait  was  presented 
to  the  picture-gallery  by  the  scholars  on  the  Vinerian  foun 
aa^n. 

The  '  Cpmmentarie^ '  have  been  edited  by  Coleridge, 
Archbold,  Williams.  Chit^,  Christian,  and  Lee,  eaoh  of  tae 
six  editions  in  foijr  volumes  Svo.  with  notes.  They  have 
been  abridged  by  Curry,  and  also  by  Gifi'ord,  published  in 
the  form  of  letters  in  one  volume  Svo.,  and  *  elucidated'  by 
Jones.  With  the  exception  of  Bom's  'Justice,'  perhaps  no 
law  book,  and  few  books  of  an^  kind,  have  had  a  sale  equal 
to  that  of  the  '  Commentaries. 

(.Ltfe  </  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  by  Clitheroe ;  Z(/*«,  by  Tho- 
mas Lee,  Esq.) 

On  the  appearance  of  the  fourth  volume  of  Blackstone's 
*  Commentaries,'  Dr.  Priestley  published  some  remarks  on 
those  passages  which  related  to  the  dissenters.  The  pam- 
phlet is  dated  Leeds,  July,  1769.  The  passages  which 
Priestley  selected  for  his  animadversions  were  in  the 
chapter  entitled  '  Of  Offences  against  God  and  Religion,' 
p.  50  ; '  These  penalties  were  framed  ....  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people and  p.  52.  .  .  '  Both  papists  and  protestant 
dissenters,  &c.  .  .  but  have  never  yet  been  able  to  exe- 
cute.' (See  first  edition.)  The  pamphlet  of  Priestleyis 
written  with  great  acrimony  and  considerable  vigour.  He 
exposes  in  a  pointed  manner  the  slovenly  stf  le  a^  illogical 
language  of  Blackstone,  and  the  sin^arly  perverted  view 
which  he  gives  of  the  historical  uigin  of  Uie  difihrenee 
between  the  church  and  the  dissen^rs.  But  Priestley's 
views  of  reli^ut  obligation,  as  expressed  in  this  pamphlet, 
were  hardly  consistent  with  the  doty  of  civil  obedience,  as 
strictly  and  truly  understood  (see  pp.  18,  19,  of  bis  pam- 
phlet) ;  and  in  his  notions  of  what  he  cidls  *  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,'  *  the  natural  rights  of  man,  when  once  he  is 
entered  socie^,'  and  in  his  mvectives  against  the  Catholic 
religion  <p.  46.),  he  showed  that  he  had  not  more  enlarged 
and  correct  views  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  not 
much  more  real  tolerance  than  the  author^  the  '  Commen- 
taries." '  The  Reply'  of  Blackstone  (dated  Wallingford,  1 769) 
is  in  a  calm  and  moderate,  but  feeble  tone,  and  forms  a 
curious  contrast  with  tlie  vigorous  argument  and  somewhat 
scurrilous  invective  of  Priestley.  The  commentator  admits 
that  one  of  the  passages  animadverted  upon  is  '  somewhat 
incorrect  and  confused;*  but  declares  that  his  views  towuds 
the  dissenters  are  very  difl^nt  from  what  Dr.  Priestley  im  - 
putes to  him,  first,  by  assuming  that  he  (Blackstone)  quoted 
with  approbation  the  statute  of  9  and  10  Will.  III.  (directec 
mainly  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity) 
which  statute  Blackstone  quoted  simply  vttbout  j^ther  ap  ■ 
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pnbttiott  ot  dinpprobation ;  and,  weondly.  by  omitting  H 
quote  the  pusajfes  that  foUowed,  in  which  the  author  of  th 
*  (>>milieDtarieB  aasertu,  amont;  other  things,  *  that  the  sin  o' 
ichinD,  as  such,  is  by  no  means  the  object  of  temporal  eoer 
cton  and  puaUhment'    *  Dr.  Priestley,'  says  Blaekstone 
*hath  attributed  to  me  the  adoption  of  those  principles 
which  I  only  meant  to  mention  historically,  as  the  causes  oi 
the  laws  which  I  condemn.*  In  foct,  Blackatone's  looseness 
of  style  and  confusion  of  the  proper  subject  of  his  '  Com- 
mentaries,' positive  law,  with  all  other  subjects  that  are 
any  way  related  to  it,  laid  him  justly  open  to  censure ;  but 
Pnestley,  thouffh  an  scute  and  ini^nious  controversialist, 
neither  detectra  the  real  source  of  the  lawyer's  confusion, 
nor  cleared  the  ground  for  a  fair  discussion  of  the  matter.  On 
one  1^1  point,  Friestley,  both  in  bii  original  tHtmphlet  and 
in  a  sabsequent  one,  entitled  An  Objection,  considered 
(Lwidon,  1770),  has  the  advantage,  when  he  combats  Black- 
stone's  doctrine  derived  fnnn  the  act  of  union  with  Scot- 
Jand,  'that  any  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  either  the 
Church  of  England  or  Scotland,  or  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  would  be  an  infringement  of  those 
Aindamental  and  essential  conditions, — and  greatly  endan- 
ger  the  union.* 

Several  of  these  obnoxious  passages  were  modified  or  cut 
oat  in  subsequent  editions  of  the  '  Commentaries.'  (See  a 
note  on  the  pamphlets  of  Doctors  ^iestley  and  Fumeaux 
against  Blaekstone,  in  Bentham'a  Prewe  to  his  Frag' 
vttnt  on  GooefWMHt. ) 

It  would  more  space  than  we  can  spare,  to  express 
in  the  briefest  terms  the  eulogiums  that  have  been  pro- 
nounced on  the  *  Commentaries.'  Sir  W.  Jones  says  th^ 
are  *  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that  ever  was 
exhibited  of  any  human  science.'  Niebuhr  {Roman  Hist. 
vol.  i.  p.  320.  Enp;l.  Transl.)  has  dif^ified  the  author 
with  the  title  'greal  —'That  great  writer,  Blaekstone.'  It 
is  sufficient  to  quote  the  testimony  of  one  editor  to  the  same 
effect,  which  may  be  taken  as  that  of  all— 'It  has  been 
said  that  this  work,  for  a  single  production,  is  the  most 
valuable  which  has  ever  been  furnished  to  the  public  bj 
the  labour  of  any  individual,'  and  'to  the  trudi  of  this  pro- 
position' the  editor  (Mr.  J.  Chitty)  'assents.* 

The  number  of  testimonials  in  favour  of  the  '  Commea- 
taries'  is  doubtless  much  greater  than  the  number  which 
can  be  quoted  againat  them.  The  weight  of  opinicm  per- 
haps lies  on  the  other  aide.  A  short  notice  of  Benthun's 
'  Ifragment  on  Government*  is  necessarily  connected  with 
the  ustory  of  the  '  Commentaries  ;*  and  Bendiam's  rea- 
sons, if  they  were  good  for  any  thing  then,  are  equally 
good  now.  (A  Fragment  on  Oovemment ;  being  an  Exa- 
mination of  what  i$  delivered  on  the  subject  of  Oovem- 
ment in  general  in  the  Introduction  to  Sir  W.  Black' 
stone's  Commentaties,  with  a  Preface,  London,  1776. — Se- 
cond edition,  1823.) 

In  the  admirable  Preface  to  his  Fragment,'  Bentham 
clearly  points  out  the  fundamental  error  of  Blaekstone, 
the  source  of  his  endless  confusion.  '  There  are  two  cha- 
racters,' he  says,  '  one  or  other  of  which  every  man  who 
finds  any  thing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  law  may  be  said 
to  take  upon  mm  ;  t^t  of  the  ratpositor,  and  that  of  the 
censor.  To  the  provineu  of  thfi  expositor  it  belongs  to 
explun  to  ns  whatt  as  he  supposes,  mo  law  is;  to  tlut  of 
the  censor,  to  observe  to  us  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be. — 
Of  these  two  perfectly  distinguishable  functions,  the  former 
alone  is  that  which  it  fell  necessarily  within  our  authw's 

Erovince  to  discharae.'  These  two  provinces  Blaekstone 
as  confounded  all  through  his  work :  he  continually  mixes 
up  with  his  exposition  of  what  the  law  is,  the  reasons  why 
it  is  so ;  and  as  the  reasons  frequently  appear  not  the  best 
in  the  world,  it  often  happens  that  the  al^urdity  of  the  law, 
whieh,  if  simply  stated  by  itself,  would  have  been  regarded 
as  a  fact  ana  nothing  more,  is  surpassed  by  the  absurdity 
of  the  reason  given  for  it.  Hence  arises,  as  Bentham  re- 
marks, the  continual  use  of  the  words  for,  because,  since, 
by  Bbiekstone.  *  I  must  own.'  says  Bentham,  *  that  I  have 
been  ready  to  grow  out  <iX  conceit  with  these  usefbl  little 
particles  for,  because,  since,  and  others  of  that  fraternity, 
from  seeing  the  drudgery  they  are  continually  put  to  in 
ttiese  "  Commentaries."  The  appearance  of  any  of  them  is  a 
sort  of  warning  to  me  to  prepare  tor  some  tautology,  or  some 
absurdity :  for  the  same  thing  dished  up  over  again  in  th< 
shape  of  a  reason  for  itself:  «■  for  a  reason  which,  if  s 
iistinet  one,  is  of  the  same  stamp  as  those  we  have  jus! 
iwa.*  The  instances  to  whieh  Benttam  refers  are  a  fail 


specimen  of  the  whole  work,  and  two  or  three  will  aarw  fee 
illustration  as  well  as  a  larger  number,  which  may  easily 
be  collected  from  almost  every  page. — '  Burglary  cannot  bs 
committed  in  a  tent  or  booth  erected  in  a  market  &ir :  though 
the  owner  may  lodge  therein:  for  the  law  regards  thus 
highly  nothing  but  permanent  edifices ;  a  house,  or  church, 
the  wall  or  gate  of  a  town ;  and  it  is  the  folU/  of  the  owner 
to  lodge  in  so  frail  a  tenemenL'  *  There  needs  no  forma, 
promulgation  to  give  an  act  of  parliament  the  force  ot  a  law, 
as  was  necessary  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  empe- 
ror's edicts :  beeame  every  man  in  England  is,  in /tubmen/ 
<tf  iasB,  party  to  the  making  of  an  act  <^  patttament,  being 
present tbenat  by  hu  rejinSeniative'  The  law,  aceording 
to  the  'Commentaries,' first  says  that  a  man  ts  present  irtiere 
he  is  not  and  cannot  be,  andthen,  according  to  a  genmd 
principle,  turning  thk  fiction  into  a  fact,  very  invpeny  coR> 
eludes,  that  as  the  man  was  present  when  the  law  was 
made,  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  him  any  further  notice 
of  it  The  observation  about  the  emperor's  edicts  is  of  the 
same  stamp :  the  emperor,  the  sovereign  and  maker  of  all 
law,  was  obliged  by  the  law,  that  is,  by  himself,  formally  to 
promulg^  his  edicts.  (See  Blaekstone,  i.  6B.  Chitty 's  edi 
tion,  where  he  himself  quotes  the  Code  to  prove  that  the 
emperor  was  the  sole  maker  of  law ;  see  also  Bentham's 
Preface,  note  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  king,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  fottow,  according  to  Blaekstone,  from  this 
attribute.  This  note  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  admirahk 
humour  of  Bentham.) 

This  kind  of  olgeetions  apidtea  to  every  part  of  the  *  Com 
meotaiies the  auAor  baa  not  kept  to  his  province  of  atating 
what  law  is,  but  continually  goes  out  of  bis  way  to  give 
reasons  which  are  not  requirea  nor  wanted.  <See  an  in- 
stance in  the  chapter  on  the  Law  of  Descents,  in  the  sbon 
paragraph  beginning  'We  are  to  reflect,'  &Cm  ti-  p^  211, 
Chitl^'s  ed.,  which  the  utmost  attainable  degree  of  confu- 
sion pervades ;  the  remark  on  the  policy  of  allowing  a  man 
to  devise  his  lands  by  will,  ii.  p.  374 ;  and  the  remark  on 
the  'piety  of  the  judges,'  ii.  375.)  Blaekstone  is  only  ex- 
eusable  for  mixing  up  his  reasons  with  his  law,  when  he 
traces  the  histoiy  and  historical  causes  of  a  law ;  and  even 
here,  and  in  alt  matters  that  belong  to  the  consututionsl 
history  of  the  country,  he  has  long  since  been  pronounced 
to  be  very  far  from  profound  by  very  competent  judges. 
Hit  illustrations  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  wlutdi  are 
not  nnfrequent,  are  not  always  pertinent,  acd  aometima 
not  wrect  His  learning,  though  not  wanting  in  aurfbce, 
was  evidently  deficient  in  depth. 

But  it  is  the  introductory  part  of  Blackatone's  'Commen- 
taries,' consisting  of  four  chapters,  which  contains  the  matter 
that  is  the  special  subject  of  the  remarks  in  the  '  Fragment  on 
Govemmmt.'  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  *  Fragment,' 
the  writer  discusses  the  passage  in  Blaekstone  beginning 

*  The  only  true  and  natural  foundation;)  of  society,*  .  .  lo  . 

*  define  their  several  rights  and  redress  their  several  wrongs.' 
'  It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  to  read  this  passage  attra- 

tively,  to  discover  that  it  contains  no  exact  meaning  at  all, 
and  that  if  it  did  contain  a  meaning,  that  meanint;  wowd  be  of 
DO  use  for  the  object  of  the  *  Commentaries.'  It  is  obsnrol 
by  Bentham,  and  correctly,  that  the  author,  in  the  passage 
referred  to,  uses  the  term  society  in  two  diff^nt  senses :  in 
the  first  part  of  the  passage  it  means  government,  and  eer- 
tainly  can  mean  nothing  else,  if  the  whole  is  to  have  a  con- 
sistent meaning.  In  the  second  part  of  Uw  passage  sode^ 
means  something  which  preceded  government,  that  is,  a 
society  which  preceded  the  society  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph ;  but  what  this  preced*int  society  is,  we  are  not 
told.  It  cannot  be  government,  as  in  the  first  paragraph  it 
is.  If  it  does  mean  anything,  it  means  what  Blackatone 
has  called  in  the  first  paragraph  a  state  of  nature^  which 
state  he  further  declares  never  existed.  Blaekstone  in  this 
same  passage  ridicules  the  notion  of  an  (nriginal  contract, 
which  however  may  very  well  have  been  a  fact  for  any 
reason  that  he  gives  to  the  contrary.  Again,  he  says  that  *  in 
nature  and  reason  an  original  contract  must  always  be  un- 
deratood  and  implied,  in  the  very  act  of  associating  together 
and  to  complete  the  whide  he  asserts  (p.  52.)  ihax  in  a 
certain  case,  referring  to  our  own  government,  *  The  legis- 
lature would  be  changed,'  he  says,  '  from  that  which  mb 
originally  set  up  by  the  general  consent  and  fundamoitai 
act  of  society.'  The  following  remark  of  Bentham  briefly 
and  pointedly  states  the  exact  character  of  the  wlude  w 
Blackstone's  Introduction,  though  apphed  by  the  vriisr 
apeciallv  to  the  two  paragrapha  idured  to  '-i-*  Thron^ooC 
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lh«  vbale  of  it,  wliat  distresses  me  is,  not  the  meeting  with 
any  positions,  such  as,  thinking  them  false,  I  find  a  diffi- 
culty in  proving  so  :  but  the  not  meeting  with  any  positions, 
tone  or  f:il$e  (unless  it  be  here  and  there  a  self-evident  one), 
tiiat  I  can  find  a  meaning  for.  If  I  can  find  nothing  posi- 
tive to  accede  to,  no  more  can  I  to  contradict.  Of  this  latter 
Uod  of  work,  indeed,  there  is  the  less  to  do  for  any  one 
else,  our  author  himself  having  executed  it,  as  we  have 
■een,  so  amply.' 

In  the  last  edition  of  Blackstone,  publish^  in  1829 
{Cimmmtarut,  with  copious  note*  hy  Thomas  I^ee, 
Esq..  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister  at  Lav),  the  life  of  Black- 
stone  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  terminates  with  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Preface  to  the  '  Fragment :'— •  He 
(Btackatone)  it  is,  in  short,  who.  first  of  all  institutional 
writers,  has  taught  jurisprudence  to  speak  the  language  of 
the  scholar  and  the  gentleman :  put  a  polish  on  that  rugged 
science:  cleansed  her  fVom  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the 
office :  and  if  he  has  not  enriched  her  with  that  precision 
that  19  drawn  only  from  the  sterling  treasury  of  the  sciences, 
baa  decked  her  out,  however,  to  advanta^,  from  the  toilette 
of  classic  erudition :  enlivened  ho-  with  metaphors  and 
allusions :  and  sent  her  abroad  in  some  measure  to  instruct, 
and  in  still  greater  measure  to  entertain,  the  moct  miscel- 
laneous and  even  the  most  fastidious  taste.'  Thid  some- 
what dubious  praise  Bentham  gave  to  the  author  of  the 
•Commentaries,  that  he  might  not,  while  'exposing  the 
author's  Ql  deserts,  he  backward  in  paying  homage  to  his 
various  merits.'  But  to  do  full  justice  both  to  the  author  of' 
the  'Commentaries' and  the  author  of  the*  Fragment,'  it  will 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  citation  of  the  panegyric  one 
short  parflfraph  further,  with  which  the  compliment  con- 
cludes. 'The  merit  to  which,  as  much  perhaps  as  to  any, 
the  work  stands  indebted  for  its  reputation,  is  the  enchant- 
ing harmony  of  its  numbers :  a  kind  of  merit  that  of  itself 
is  sufficient  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity  to  a  work 
devoid  of  ^very  other.  So  much  is  man  governed  by  the 
ear.'  We  do  not  find  any  other  reference  to  the  '  Fragment 
on  Government '  in  this  last  edition  of  Blackstone  (we  have 
only  examined  the  notes  on  the  Introduction)  than  the  first 
part  of  the  panegyric  to  which  we  have  supplied  the  con- 
clusion. If  any  student  has  bewildered,  or  is  still  bewilder- 
ing himself  with  trying  to  find  out  a  meaning  in  Black- 
stone's  Introduction,  in  threading  a  labyrinth  to  which  there 
is  no  clue,  he  may  probably  find  the  solation  of  his  diffi- 
culties in  the  five  chapters  of  Bentham's  'Fragment' 

This  little  work,  in  which  the  utmost  teveri^  o£  reason- 
ing is  united  with  the  greatest  imaginable  felidty  and  per- 
spicuity of  expression,  with  the  happiest  and  most  playful 
humour,  and  the  most  pointed  sarcasm,  without  tne  ap- 
pearance of  ill-nature,  is  still  further  recommended  hy  the 
sinc^erity  with  which  every  line  in  it  is  stamped.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  this  corrective  to  Blackstone's 
absurdities  only  readied  a  second  edition  in  1823. 

It  remains  briefly  to  notice,  and  more  briefly  than  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject  demands*  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  of  law  in  Blackstone ;  for  with  the  hcU  of  law  as 
stated  by  him  we  have  little  to  do.  The  work  as  hr  as  it 
ffoes  is  useful ;  at  least,  on  this  point  there  is  not  so  much 
difi'erence  of  opinion.  In  Blackstone's  chapter  on  the  *  Abso- 
lute Rights  of  Individuals,'  we  have  his  fundamental  defini- 
tion of  law,  which,  coupled  with  hts  views  contained  in 
the  Introduction,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  confiuion 
that  prevails  in  numerous  passages.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  133,  and 
indera  the  whole  of  the  chapter  entitled  '  Of  the  Absolute 
RighB  of  Individuals.')  In  this  chapter  he  says  that  the 
'  primary  and  principal  objects  of  law  are  rights  and  wrongs.' 
'  Rights '  he  subdivides  into, '  first,  those  which  concern  and 
are  annexed  to  the  persons  of  men,  and  are  then  called 
Jura  personarum,  or  the  rights  of  persons  ;  or  they  are,  se- 
condly, such  as  a  man  mi^  have  over  external  objects  or 
things  unconnected  with  hit  person,  which  are  styled  jura 
rerum,  or  the  rights  qf  thinga^  He  divides  wrong*  into 
private  and  puitlte,  the  finindation  and  the  nature  of  which 
diviflion  must  be  sought  in  those  writers  who  adopt  it  (See 
Blackstone,  i.  122.  £«:.)  In  bis  division  of  his  matter  into 
these  great  heads,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  heads  into 
their  several  parts,  Blackstone  followed  the  Analysifi  of  Hale, 
though,  so  far  from  improving  upon  it,  his  division  and  ar- 
rangemeDt  are  very  xaaai  inferior.  His  method  is  sWled 
by  Professor  Austin,  *  a  a.avish  and  blundering  copy  of  that 
Tery  imperfect  method  which  Hale  had  roughly  delineated 
in  his  short  and  unfinished  "Analysis.**  From  the  outset  to 


the  end  of  hit  *'  Commentaries,"  he  blindly  adopts  the  im»- 
takes  of  his  rude  and  compendious  model:  missing  inva- 
riably, with  a  nice  and  surprising  infelicity,  the  pregnant 
but  obscure  suggestions  which  it  proffered  to  his  attention, 
and  which  would  have  guided  a  discerning  and  inventive 
writer  to  an  arrangement  comparatively  just'  (See  Austin's 
Outline  a  Ctmrta  ^  Lecturet  on  Oeaeral  Jurufm- 
dence.) 

The  singular  conftision  in  Blackstone's  notion  of  the 
rights  of  persons  and  things  is  rendered  still  more  ap|wrent 
hy  ccnnparing  the  1st  chapter  of  vol.  il  *(^  Propw^  in 
General,*  with  the  beginning  of  chap.  2.  of  the  same 
vol  ii.,  where  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  divi«on  of  property 
into  things  real  and  personal,  according  to  the  system  o'f 
English  uiw.  He  borrowed  the  terms  (nghts  of  persons  and 
things)  ftom  Hale's  '  Analysis.'  who  however  has  used  them 
in  a  sense  far  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Blackstone. 

BLACKSTONE  CANAL,  in  the  United  States,  extends 
from  Worcester  in  the  centre  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
in  a  S.8.E.  direction  to  Providence  in  Rhode  Island.  It 
follows,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  the  valley  of  the 
Blackstone  river,  from  which  it  derives  its  supply  of  water. 
Its  entire  length  is  forty-five  miles;  its  breadth  at  the 
surface  is  thirty-five  fbet,  and  at  the  bottom  eighteen  feet 
the  depth  of  water  is  four  feet.  The  fall,  from  the  summit 
at  Worcester  to  tide-water  at  Providence,  is  451-61  feet 
The  canal  has  forty-eight  locks,  eighty  feet  long  by  ten  wide. 
It  was  fiamed  by  a  compam'  incorporated  by  charters  of  tbe 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  legislatures,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1828  at  a  cost  of  600,000  dollars.  {Jmeriean 
Almanac/or  1833.) 

BLACKWALL.   [See  London.] 

BLACKWATER,  the  principal  river  of  the  county  of 
Essex,  called  also  the  Pant  and  Freshwell  in  the  early  part 
of  its  course.  It  has  its  source  near  I>ebden,  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Cambridgeshire, 
and,  after  a  winding  course  through  Bockiag  and  Coggeshall, 
approaches  Witham.  and  receives  the  stream  which  passes 
through  that  town ;  then,  flowing  south-east  it  unites  with 
tbe  Chelmer  at  Maldon,  after  which  it  widens  and  forms 
tl.e  extensive  sstuary  to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Black- 
watuB^.  by  which  it  enters  the  German  Ocean.  The 
eoursa  of  the  river,  including  its  chief  bends,  is  about  &rty- 
flve  nules ;  but  the  direct  distance  between  its  source  and 
the  sea  does  not  exceed  thirty  miles.  This  bay  is  celebrated 
for  its  oysters,  called  Walfleet  oysters,  which  Camden  con- 
bctures  to  be  those  which,  aeoording  to  Pliny,  supplied  the 
Roman  kitchens, — to  which  Hueian  gives  the  third  rank 
after  the  Cyzicenian  oysters,  which  he  describes  as  '  larger 
than  the  Lucrine,  and  sweeter  than  the  British ;'  and  which, 
finally,  Ausonius  calls  *  wonderful.*  In  high  tides  the 
waters  cover  a  large  tract  of  country  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Blackwater  river.  Whence  it  derived  its  name  is  not 
known.  '  But'  says  Camden. '  Ptolemy  calls  it  Idumanus, 
which  signifies  the  same.  Ydu  being  black  in  British.* 

(Gougn's  Camden's  Britannia;  Seautiee  qf  England 
and  (To/m. 

BLACKWATER,  the  chief  river  of  the  county  Cork,  ir 
Irelsnd,  rises  on  the  confines  of  Kerry,  and  flows  west- 
ward by  Mill  Street  Mallow,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin  ;  it 
thence  runs  southward  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  at  Youg- 
hall,  between  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Waterford.  The 
Blackwater  is  not  navieable  to  any  considerable  distance 
above  its  sstuary  at  Youghall,  but  the  loss  of  carriage 
arising  from  its  rapidity  is  counterbalanced  by  the  gain  of 
immense  water-power  whicAi  it  affords  to  the  rich  corn  coun- 
try on  its  north  bank.  On  the  south  its  course  is  bounded 
by  a  continuous  chain  of  lofty  mountains.  Beginning  from 
tlic  vest,  the  highlands  of  Musiterry  (the  old  Slieve  I^her) 
run  into  the  Boghra  range,  and  these  again  are  continued 
by  the  chain  of  the  Na^es,  which  bound  the  valley  to  the 
borders  of  Waterford.  The  river's  chief  feeders  come 
from  the  more  open  countir  on  the  opposite  bank:  these 
are  the  Alia,  the  Awbeg  (the  '  ^tle  HulU'  of  Spenser), 
the  Funcheon,  and  the  Araghlin.  The  scenery  all  along 
is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque,  and  a  re<»nt  tourist 
has  lately  pronounced  the  descent  of  the  Blackwater  from 
Mallow  to  Lismore  equal  to  that  of  any  other  river  of 
its  size  in  Europe.  It  is  celebrated  for  salmon,  although 
its  fish  have  not  so  fine  a  flavour  as  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lee.  This  is  tbe  river  to  which  Spenser  (whose  castle  of 
Kilcolman  standi  near  itt  junotiott  with  th;  Awbeg>^udK 
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'  Clear  AwDiduff,that  of  tha  Engliahnaii 
"  !■  oKtlad  BUekwMei.' 

Stattrttcal  Survey  of  the  Co.  Cork;  Inglia'a  Ireland  in 
1834.) 

BLACKWATER,  a  river  of  the  county  Armagh,  in  Ire- 
land, runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the  confines 
of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh,  and  flows  by  Blackwater  towti 
and  Charlemont  into  the  south-western  extremity  of  Loch 
Neagh.   Its  ancient  name  vas  Avon  More,  or  the  great 
river,  a  title  merited  only  by  comparison  vith  the  stnaller 
streams  of  thd  district  The  Armagh  Blackwater  is  not 
ttanukable  fbr  anything  execipt  Its  historical  Importancflt 
as  having  long  been  the  boundary  between  the  jurisdio' 
tion  of  the  English  Pale  and  the  independent  country  of 
the  Tyrone  O'Neills.    Ttf  restrain  these  turbulent  chief- 
tains, Sir  John  Parrot,  in  1384,  after  passing  through  their 
territory  on  an  expedition  into  O'Kane's  country  (now 
Londonderry  county),  ftrst  proposed  the  erection  of  a  fort 
which  might  command  the  passes  into  Armagh,  and  keep 
O'Neill's  neighbouring  places  of  Dungannon  and  Benburb 
in  check.    It  was  the  planting  of  this  garrison  which 
proved  the  proximate  cause  of  Tyrone's  great  rebellion ;  and 
as  the  most  important  battle  gained  by  the  Irish  during 
that  insurrection  was  fought  in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  the 
Blackttater  derives  consi&rabla  interest  frotn  this  circum- 
stance.  O'Neill  made  this  ftnt  the  bone  of  contention ;  It 
was  on  account  of  violences  committed  by  its  garrison  that 
he  justified  his  first  rising  in  arms  as  in  his  private  t^uarrel, 
and  it  was  taken  and  retaken  again  and  again  before  he 
finally  compromised  his  loyalty  w  the  queen.   At  length, 
however,  in  1598,  Captain  Williams,  tjie  warden,  being 
closely  pressed  by  a  powerful  force  Of  tlffe  Irish  under 
O'Neill,  O'Donnell,  and  Maguire,  Marshal  Bagnal  marched 
to  his  relief  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army.   A  coQ' 
siderable  proportion  of  the  soldiers  were  Irish  in  the  queen's 
pay.  and  with  them  many  of  the  youn?  native  nobility.  Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  was  the  queen's  (JReilly, 
sirnamed  Maelmurry  Dhas,  or  the  Handsome.   This  force 
in  point  of  numbers  was  inferior  to  the  insurgent  army,  but 
in  discipline  and  equipment  much  superior.  Thtty  marched 
from  Armagh  before  daybreak,  and  early  in  the  morning 
the  action  commenced.   O'Neill  had  intrenched  himseit 
behind  a  shallow  stream  flowing  through  a  marsh;  the 
place  was  called  Athbury.  or  the  yellow  fOTd,  from  the  colour 
of  the  soil.   Being  approached  through  woods  and  narrow 
passes,  it  gave  the  Irish  advanced  giiard  an  opportunity 
of  galling  the  English  march  for  half  an  hour  before  they 
got  upon  the  plain.  Here  O'Neill  had  employed  a  Stratagem 
similar  to  that  of  Bruce  at  Bannockhurn :  the  gtonnd  was 
set  thick  with  covered  pitfalls,  and  the  meh  at  arms  clmrging 
across  the  open  fields  were  at  once  thrown  into  confusion. 
But,  in  spite  of  this  check,  the  English  passed  the  ford,  and 
drove  their  antagonists  to  Aeir  trenches.   The  artillery  was 
now  brought  up.  and  still,  notwithstanding  the  bursting  of 
ft  fleld-plece  and  the  exploaion  of  t  powdef-  cask,  the  assail- 
ants had  again  the  advantage.   Marshal  Bagnst,  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  charged  over  the  levelled  oreast-work, 
and  neither  O'Neill  nor  O'Donnell,  though  ^ioguished 
leaders,  and  fighting  at  the  heads  of  their  respetttive 
names,  could  maintam  their  ground.    The  victory  now 
seemed  won,  when  Bagnatl  received  a  shot  in  the  head  which 
killed  him  instantly,  and  the  clans  returned  to  the  confiict. 
O'Neill  himself  led  hia  galloglasses  to  the  charge:  the  Eng- 
lish, disheartened  by  the  death  of  their  leader,  gave  way  , 
the  Irish  pushed  their  advantage,  and  drove  them  back 
Upon  the  ditch ;  here  they  got  entangled  in  the  trenches, 
and  the  rout  became  genetal ;  the  slaughter  was  very  great, 
and  multitudes  were  ttodden  to  death.    Few  of  the  English 
repassed  the  f»rd.   Tbs  Irish  historians  aUribute  the  pre- 
wmtion  of  those  who  .<i^tes6ape  to  the  loyally  of  O'ReUly. 
vho  covered  the  retettx>  and  was  almost  left  alone  on  the 

leld  before  he  feU^  The  victoty  was  complete :  Armagh 
,ind  the  fort  of  Blackwater  surrendered  next  day.  and  Ae 
remnant  of  the  En^ish  army  returned  to  Newry.  The 
English  loss  is  estimated  at  from  1500  to  2500  men,  with 
all  the  baggage,  ammlinition,  and  artillery.  It  may  seem 
that  undue  importance  is  attributed  to  an  action  where 
comparatively  few  were  engaged  on  either  side;  but 
among  tiie  pettv  skirmishes  of  that  desultory  war  up 
to  tbis  time,  Athbury  is  by  far  the  most  worthy  of  the 
name  of  battle,  and  its  enbcts  were  so  important  that, 
in  lee;  than  three  months,  there  were  thirty  thousand 
men  in  «im  in  VBriona  jMtrte  of       country  Ugaiott 


the  queen.  The  confiscatioiu  of  the  counties  soon  after 
led  to  the  colonizing  of  Ty  rone  with  men  who  no  longer 
required  the  maintenance  of  a  garrison  for  their  control,  and 
the  fort  went  to  decay.  Blackwater  town  u  now  an  incon- 
siderable place,  but  has  a  good  linen  market,  and  is  in 
the  centre  of  a  rich  and  floitfishing  district*  (Cox's  Hit' 
tory  of  Ireland;  O'Sullivan's  Hist  Catkol.  Hit.  Com- 
pend.) 

BLAGKWELL,  THOBtAS.  was  bom  at  Aberdeen  in 
1 70 1 .  His  father  was  one  of  the  ministers  of  that  eitf  ,  and 
filled  st  the  same  time  the  office  of  principal  of  Hariiehal 
College.  After  having  taken  &e  degree  bf  AM.  in  tbe 
tJnIverdty  of  Aberdeen,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  end  beeh 
appdfnteo  by  the  crown  professor  of  Qnek  in  Hbe  Marischal 
College  in  1723,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  principal  in 
1748.  In  1752  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him.  He  had  the  merit  of  introducing  an  improved  system 
of  education  into  Marischal  College,  and  before  his  deatlt 
had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  its  Success.  An  ac- 
count of  this  plan  was  printed  by  direction  of  the  college 
authorities. 

Blackwell  is  altoi^ed  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable 
acquirements,  but  he  often  rendered  himself  ridiculous  by 
his  pedantry  and  affectation  of  universal  knowledge.  He 
was  well  vened,  according  to  the  learning  of  that  day,  in  the 
Grfeek  and  Latin  writers,  and  was  aeonaintedwidi  the  princi- 
pal languages  of  modem  Europe.  His  habits  were  studioiu 
and  retiring,  but  he  rather  eowted  the  acquvntance  of  men 
of  superior  reputation.  He  was  abstemious  to  a  degree  pre- 
judicial to  his  health.  Being  afflicted  with  a  conaumj^ve 
disease,  he  left  Aberdeen  in  Uie  month  of  Febtnary.  1 7S7 
with  a  view  of  trying  the  il^Kt  of  a  change  of  air.  bttt  be 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  the  following  month. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  works :— ^  An  Inquiry  into 
the  Lifb  and  Writings  of  Hoteer,'  1735.  *  A  Key  to  the 
Inquiry,  containing  a  translation  of  the  numerotts  Oreek, 
Latin.  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  notes  in  the  oiiginal 
»ork,'  1736.  '  Letters  on  Mythology,'  1748.  '  Memoirs  of 
the  Court  of  Augustus.'  3  vols. :  the  firsi  Iras  published  in 
175S,  the  second  lii  1795,  and  the  third,  whieh  it  incom- 
plete, was  published  in  1764,  after  his  death. 

BLADDER,  THE,  of  urine,  or  vetica  ttrinaia,  ao  called 
to  distinguish  ft  fhnn  the  gall-bladder,  is  a  muecnlo-mem- 
branOuB  bag  at  pooch,  whieh  serves  as  a  temporary  reser- 
voir ibt  the  urine ;  it  communicates  with  the  kidneys  1^ 
means  of  the  ureters,  and  opens  externally  by  means  of  the 
urethra. 

The  urinary  apparatus  is  confined  to  the  red-blooded 
classes  of  animals,  all  Of  which  have  kidneys,  whilst  some 
orders  and  genera  have  no  urinary  bladder.  In  quadrupeds 
the  bladder  is  of  a  pyriform  shape,  and  is  completdy  sor- 
foundedby  the  peritonsum  or  serous  lining  of  the  abdomen  ; 
and  it  .may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  it  is  smaller, 
stranger,  and  more  muscular  in  carnivorous  than  in  grami- 
nivoTOua  antmals :  in  the  latter  it  it  almost  membmous, 
and  in  smne  of  them  is  partienlarly  large. 

In  the  whole  daaa  of  birds  there  is  no  urinary  bladder, 
and  the  ureters  open  into  the  cloaca,  a  muscnlo-membiBiioiii 
bag,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  and 
uterus,  and  serves  as  a  reservoir  for  the  solid  excrements 
the  urine,  and  eggs.  The  urine  In  these  animals  dOutea  the 
feces  and  forms  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  oonstitutes  the 
basis  of  the  shell.  The  urii^ary  bladder  exists  in  semal 
genera  and  species  of  fishes.  In  the  human  subject,  the 
bladder  is  placed  in  the  pelvis,  or  basia,  immediately  behind 
the  symphysis  pubis  and  before  the  rectum,  or  terminal  por^ 
tion  of  the  intestines,  in  the  male ;  but  it  is  separated  fnni  ii 
in  the  ffemale  by  the  uterus  and  vagina.  Its  form  and  rela- 
tions vary  according  to  the  aee  of  the  individual.  In  infancy 
it  ia  of  a  pyrifbrm  shape,  and  is  contuned  almost  entirely  in 
the  abdomen,  thus  resembling  its  permanent  condition  in 
quadrupeds.  At  thi&  period  n  may  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  three  portions,  the  narrow  tapering  part,  or  neck, 
the  uppe^  rounded  portion,  or  fundus  (sometimes  called 
tummit),  and  the  intermediate  porticrti,  or  body  ;  but  as  the 
pelvis  expands,  the  bladder  gradually  subsides  into  it  and 
undergoes  a  remarkable  change  of  fbno,  Thua,intbe  adolt 

*  Thvre  araitbrae  oUwr  Blackwalan  j  ona  la  tlM  eounty  of  Ucafh.  wUdi 

KH»«It«lIa.  Mifl  MlatatoUw  Bojrna  at  Kann;  amthOT  k  lha  eourtr^ 
npati.  whisk  MU  Ipta  tba  Shatuiaa  imtti  of  LantibcHoafli;  and  « tuM 
in  tha  ooantj  of  Wcxfbrd,  whick  raaehas  tba  ie«  «t  Bcoitaw  Bax.  Tht 
genial  name  lii&Kra  front  tha  onHuanr  appauaMwof  ttep  almiiis;  tal 
O'SnlHvaa,  in  Um  ••tynKringy  of  tlul  Mar  Anuch,  Ina  thb  AarMUaMOa 
paam^'Tel  atMd  aUia  IbandH  Unila  laaWla  «tr«to  tvWAor  • 
quod  ipiiAB|Uiiigi»  at  ameno  Hart*  ad  UaiufBtt  rigi  wstalaial.* 
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Its  llgun  is  that  of  a  short  oral,  compressed  at  the  fore  and 
hack  part ;  its  lower  surface  subsides  on  the  rectum,  and 
expanding  ibrms  what  is  termed  by  nnatomists  the  bat 
fontt  of  the  bladder.  This  change  of  form  is  dependent  not 
only  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  in  which  the 
bladder  is  contained,  but  also  upon  the  weight  of  the  fluid 
which  it  habitually  sustains,  and  thus  in  advanced  age  it  is 
more  deeply  sunk  in  the  pelvis  than  in  the  middle  periods 
of  life.  In  the  female  its  transverse  diameter  is  greater 
than  in  the  male,  in  consequence  of  the  antero-posterior 
diameter  of  the  pelvis  being  encroached  upon  by  the  uterus. 
Its  capacity  varies  in  the  diSerent  periods  of  life;  and,  as  a 
general  rule,  it  may  be  said  to  increase  in  proportion  as  the 
individual  advances  in  years,  and  to  be  greater  in  females 
than  in  males.  Its  capacity  is  piodified  in  different  in- 
dividuals by  their  habits  and  the  natural  exercise  of  its 
functions.  It  is  more  particularly  changed  by  disease: 
thus,  from  the  effects  of  loi)g-continued  irntation,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  such  a  stale  that  it  will  not  contain  more  than  a 
few  drops  of  urine ;  and  on  the  contrary  when,  ftom  any 
cause,  its  contents  cannot  be  dulv  evacuated,  it  may  be  dis- 
tended so  as  to  contain  nuiny  quarts  of  urine,  and  occupy  a 
Urge  proportion  of  the  abdomen.  Its  ordinary  capacity  may 
be  estimated  at  ft  pint  and  a  half. 


a  Aoil«.  ft  Btftucation.  o  Abdominal  niuiclas  tan>ed  dovB.  d  TTit  Rcettun 
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The  direction  of  the  bladder  is  oblique,  being  inclined 
Komewhat  forwards  and  upwards ;  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  distension  the  obliquity  is  increased,  in  consequence  of 
the  neck  being  fixed.  It  is  retained  in  its  position  by  two 
lateral  ligaments,  one  on  each  side,  and  an  anterior  liga- 
ment ;  the  lateral  ligaments  are  prolongations  of  ihe/atcia 
iliaca,  which,  passing  down  into  the  pelvis,  assumes  the 
name  of  fascia  peltnca,  and  becomes  identified  with  the 
prostate  eland  and  side  of  the  bladder ;  the  anterior  liga- 
ment is  wuble,  and  it  is  formed  by  the/oicta  transvertatis, 
which,  passing  down  behind  the  symphysis  pubis,  is  reflected 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  prostate  gland ;  from  the 
pomt  of  reflection  two  strong  fasmouli  of  fibres  pass  to  the 
anterior  aaiAoe  of  the  Uadaer.  TheBO  ligamentB  an  sune- 


times  called  the  proper  ligaments  of  the  bladder  to  distin- 
guish them  from  certain  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  sometimes 
called  false  ligaments.  As  the  bladder  is  peculiarly  inte- 
resting in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  anatomists  have  endea- 
voured to  descnbe  it  precisely,  and  with  this  view  they 
have  divided  it  into  six  regions  or  surfaces,  an  anterior, 
a  posterior,  two  lateral,  a  superior,  and  an  inferior. 

The  anterior  surface,  in  the  collapsed  state  of  the  organ, 
lies  behind  the  s;^mphysis  pubis,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  loose  cellular  tissue;  whendisteiided,  the  bladder  rises,  and 
its  anterior  surfkce  comes  in  relation,  or  in  contact,  with  the 
recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen.  The  posterior  surface  is 
covered -by  the  peritonmum,  which  in  tne  male  is  reflected 
upon  it  from  the  rectum,  in  the  female  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina :  it  is  then  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  bladder  to 
the  iliac  fosses  ;  at  the  points  of  reflection  it  forms  folds, 
one  on  each  side  and  two  posteriorly :  these  have  beei>  im- 
properly described  as  ligaments,  for  instead  of  confining 
the  hladcler  they  serve  rather  as  provisions  to  focil^tate  its 
expansion. 

The  lateral  regions  are  partially  covered  h^  the  peri- 
toneum ;  running  along  them  we  find  the  umbilical  arte- 
ries, or  their  remains,  in  both  sexes,  and  Uie  vasa  deferentia 
in  the  male.  The  superior  re^on,  or  ftindu^,  is  partially 
covered  by  the  peritonsum,  which  is  reflected  thence  on  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  recti  muscles :  it  has  a  fibrous  cord 
attached  to  it  termed  the  urachut,  which  hes  between  the 
peritonseum  and  the  recti  muscles,  an4  being  accompanied 
by  the  remains  of  the  umbilical  arteries,  extends  to  the  um- 
bilicus, where  it  becomes  identified  with  the  abdominal 
aponeuroset.  This  fibrous  cord  appears  to  he  useful  in  re- 
taining the  bladder  in  its  situation,  for  never  in  the  human 
subject,  except  in  certain  cases  of  nt^formation,  which  anr 
very  rare,  does  it  present  the  form  of  a  canal,  such  as  it  is 
found  to  be  in  the  young  of  certain  quadrupeds,  in  which 
it  U  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  bladder  and 
a  ^g,  or  sao.  termed  the  atlantoid. 

The  inferior  region,  or  bus  fond,  is  the  most  important  in 
ft  surgical  point  of  view.  It  has  no  precise  lines  of  demar- 
cation laterally,  but  is  bounded  before  by  the  ppstate  glan^ 
behind  by  the  peritonsum,  which  is  reflected  upon  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  bladder.  Attached  to  it  we  find' in  the 
male  the  vesiculs  seminales  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  which, 
in  converging  to  the  prostate  gland,  leave  between  them  a 
triangular  space,  where  the  bladder  is  only  separated  from 
tlie  rectum  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  fatty  cellular 
tissue  containing  many-  vessels,  principally^  yeins :  this  rela- 
tion of  the  bidder  to  the  rectum  explains  many  circum- 
stances respecting  their  particular  diaeaseq.  In  tpe  female 
this  region  rests  on  the  vagina,  which  separates  it  from 
the  rectnm.  We  have  seen  that  the  anteriqr  Md  in- 
ferior regions  of  the  bladder  are  left  completely  uncovered 
by  the  peritonseum,  a  fact  which  is  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  surgeon,  for  in  consequence  of  it  he  is  enabled 
tq  perform  operations  on  these  regioas  without  ii^uring 
this  membrane,  which  when  wounded  in  any  operation 
places  the  life  of  the  patient  in  a  hazardous  state,  in 
coniieauence  of  the  rapiaitv  with  which  inflammatioi  ex- 
lenas  uoug  it. 

The  neck,  or  constricted  portion  of  the  bladder,  is  com- 
pared to  a  truncated  cone,  longer  at  the  sides  and  below 
than  above.  In  infancy,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  blad- 
der, its  direction  is  oblique  ;  for  a  similar  reason  it  is  hori- 
zontal in  the  adult:  it  differs  in  structure  from  the  rest  of 
the  organ.  The  neck,  which  is  formed  of  a  somewhat 
fibrous  whitish  substance,  is  the  connecting  medium  fa«tween 
the  bladder  and  the  urethra.  Its  posterior  part  rests  on  the 
rectum ;  its  ftnterior  is  surrounded,  at  least  below  and  at  the 
sides,  by  the  prostate  gland,  which  is  pectdiar  to  the  male, 
and  is  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  mucous  follicles,  dis- 
posed so  as  to  form  three  lobes,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  one  below  called  the  middle  lobe, 
which  forms  9,  slight  prqjection  into  the  opening  of  the 
urethra. 

The  bladder,  like  the  other  bolloq'  viscera,  is  composed  of 
three  layers,  or  coats,  united  to  each  other  by  cellular  tissue ; 
these  coats  are  the  peritoiusal  or  serous,  the  muscular,  and 
the  mucous.  The  peritonei  coat  has  been  already  de- 
scribed as  investing  only  a  portion  of  the  oraau ;  it  is  united 
to  the  mtuathr  coat  ay  cellular  tissue,  which  is  extended 
over  the  whole  of  the  latter,  being  however  thinner  under 
the  peritonaal  coat  than  elsewhere.  The  museijat  ooat  has 
been  described  by  some  anatoousts  p&>^4U(H^r4Auscla 
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under  the  name  of  detnuor  urrne& :  it  u  corapose'l  of  pale 
flbreti  interlacing  in  all  directions;  three  distinct  layers 
have  been  described,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  all  usefVil  pur- 
poses to  say,  that  the  superficial  fibres  are  directed  in  the 
course  of  the  axis  of  the  bladder ;  that  at  the  sides  they  are 
more  and  more  oblique ;  and  that  the  more  internal  fibres 
assume  a  circular  direction  as  they  approach  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  so  that  some  anatomists  have  described  them  in 
this  part  as  a  distinct  muscle,  under  the  name  of  sphincter 
vetidB.  This  retieulated  structure  of  the  muscular  coat 
enables  the  bladd«r  to  contract  so  perfectly  as  to  expel 
oveiT  drop  of  its  eontenti. 

When  the  bladder  is  much  distended*  the  nuucuiar  eoat 
becomes  attenuated  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  it  from  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  its  fibres 
bewme  so  mnch  enlars^ed  from  the  effects  of  long-continued 
irritation  and  oreraction  of  the  organ,  that  they  fbrm  pro- 
jecting lines  or  columns  under  the  mucous  coat ;  this  a{)- 
pearanoe  of  the  bladder  is  designated  by  the  French  Vesna 
A  eolonnet.  The  mucous  membrane  is  occasionally  pro- 
truded between  these  columns,  forming  sacs,  or  pouches,  in 
which  urinary  calculi  are  sometimes  lodged ;  these  calculi  are 
then  said  to  be  encysted  or  sacculated.  The  muscular  coat  is 
united  to  the  third,  last,  or  mucous  coat  by  a  distinct  layer  of 
cellular  tissue,  to  vhich  the  terra  ntrvous  or  vascular  coat 
is  sometimes  impnqwrly  applied.  The  mucous  coat,  or  lining 
of  the  bladder,  belongs  to  tiiat  division  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, denominated  gettiUt-urinary :  it  not  only  lines  the 
bladder,  but  is  prolonged  upwards  along  the  ureters  into  the 
kidney,  and  downwards  along  the  urethra  ;  it  is  of  a  pale 
rose-colour,  is  smooth  when  the  bladder  is  distended,  and 
corrugated  when  it  is  empty ;  it  secretes  a  naoid  fluid  termed 
mucus,  which  protects  it  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fluid 
with  which  it  is  eonxtaotly  in  contact.  Three  openings  are 
seen  in  it,  two  situated  posteriorly,  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
from  each  other,  which  are  the  openings  of  the  ureters ;  and 
one  anteriorly,  which  is  the  opening  of  the  urethra.  Extend- 
ing from  the  openings  of  the  ureters  to  that  of  the  urethra 
are  observed  two  prominent  Unes,which  are  formed  yiuus- 
culu  fibres  olerating  the  mucous  coat:  these  lines  form  the 
sides  of  a  triai^le,  ue  base  of  which  is  an  imaginary  line 
drawn. between  the  openings  of  the  ureters ;  the  apex  is  at 
the  urethra.  The  space  thus  marked  out  is  denominated 
the  trigone  veticcUe  :  it  Is  pater  than  thenrest  of  the  internal 
BUrbce  of  the  bladder,  is  possessed  of  peculiar  sensibility, 
tnd  is  smooth  in  the  contracted  as  well  as  in  Hob  distended 
eondition  of  the  bladder. 

I'he  tva  prominent  lines  which  form  the  sides  of  the 
trigone  vestcale,  according  to  Sir  C.  Bell,  are  distinct 
muscles,  the  muscles  of  the  ureters.  They  have  their  fixed 
point  or  origin  at  that  prominence  or  tubercle  existing  at 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  urethra,  which  has  been  already 
described  as  formed  by  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate,  their 
insertion  or  moveable  point  bang  at  the  opening  of  the 
ureters.  Their  use  is  to  assist  in  die  contractions  of  the  blad- 
der, to  support  and  close  the  moutiis  of  the  ureters,  and  to 
preserve  the  obliquity  of  these  canals  hy  drawing  them 
■own  during  the  contractions  of  the  bladder.  The  tubercle, 
whence  these  muscles  are  supposed  to  take  their  origin,  is 
termed  the  luette  or  uvula  vesica  :  but  these  terms  are  more 
particularly  applicable  to  it  when  enlarged  and  diseased.  It 
then  forms  a  prominent  tumour  at  the  ori&oe  of  the  urethra, 
acts  the  part  of  a  valve,  and  becomes  a  troublesome  cause 
of  retention  of  urtne. 

The  arteries  of  the  bladder  are  derived  from  the  internal 
iliac  and  its  branches  ;  its  veins  empty  themselves  into  the 
internal  iliac  vein :  these  vessels  are  most  abundant  about 
its  neck  and  has  fond.  The  lymphatics  follow  the  course 
of  these  vessels.  The  nerves  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one 
derived  from  the  sacral  idexna  of  the  cerebro-spinal  sys- 
tem, llie  nerves  of  animal  life ;  the  other  derived  ftom  the 
hypogastric  plexus  of  the  sympathetio,  the  nnves  of  or- 
ganic life. 

The  secretion  of  the  urine  is  performed  by  the  kidneys ; 
it  is  constantly  goins  on,  and  does  not  exhibit  those  alter- 
nations of  action  ana  repose  observable  in  the  other  secret- 
ing organs.  The  rapidity  with  which  certiun  diuretics  are 
eliminated  with  the  urine  has  induced  several  physiologists 
to  imagine  that  fluids  are  conveyed  from  the  stomach  to 
the  bladder  by  a  more  direct  route  than  the  circuitous  one 
of  absorption  and  of  the  circulation.  But  no  ducts  or  chan- 
nels whu^  could  answer  this  purpose  have  been  discovered, 
iior  is  their  existence  neeemury,  Ibr  it  is  QolcvUited  that 


1000  ounces  of  blood  circulate  through  the  kidneys  in  the 
space  of  an  hour;  and  if  only  a  tenth  part  of  this  be  sqia 
rated  by  the  kidneys,  100  ounces,  or  seven  pounds  and  a 
quarter,  may  be  given  out  in  this  short  space  of  time.  Jt  is 
not  however  improbable  that  the  Ivmpbaties  may  convey 
fluids  directly  from  the  stomach  to  {he  bladder. 

The  urine  being  secreted,  dribbles  along  the  ureters,  and 
its  descent  is  probably  aided  by  the  contractility  of  these 
tubes  and  the  impulse  of  the  neighbouring  arteries.  It  drops 
into  the  bladder  and  gradually  distends  it.  hut  it  is  pra- 
vented  from  regurgitating  into  the  ureters  in  consequence 
of  these  tubes  taking  an  oblique  course  between  the  mus- 
cular and  mucous  ooats  heXate  they  perforate  the  latter.  As 
the  urine  accumulates,  these  tubes  are  more  and  more  com- 
pressed,  and  the  obstacle  to  regurgitation  is  increased ;  bat 
the  column  of  urine  descending  along  the  ureters,  being 
higher  than  diat  contained  in  the  blazer,  is  not  prevented 
from  entering  into  it 

When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  urine  is  accumulated  in  the 
bladder,  varying  according  to  the  degree  of  irritability  of 
the  organ,  a  general  uneasy  sensation  is  produced,  and  a 
more  particular  one  referred  to  the  trigone  vestcale;  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  are  called  into  action, 
the  resistance  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  overcome  (the 
sphincter,  if  we  admit  its  existence,  rriaxes),  the  muscular 
fibres  of  the  bladder  oontract,  and  are  able  without  furtha 
assistance  to  eveciute  every  drop  of  its  oontenta. 

Ctmgemtat  way^omuUion*  of  the  Uadder  are  not  nnlre- 
quent,  Morgagni  describes  a  case  in  which  it  was  of  a 
prismatic  ftum,  another  in  which  it  was  of  double  its  natural 
length,  and  another  in  which  the  fundus  was  as  large  as  the 
has  fond.  Haller  obser%'ed  it  much  and  permanratly  con- 
stricted at  its  body.  Sometimes  the  bladder  is  altogether 
wanting,  in  which  cases  the  ureters  open  either  into  the 
rectum,  as  into  the  cloaca  of  birds,  at  the  pubes,  or  imme- 
diately into  the  urethra.  But  a  more  frequent  malforma- 
tion i&  that,  where  the  inferior  portion  of  the  recti  muscles 
being  imperfect,  and  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  defi- 
cient, the  posterior  wall  is  protruded,  and  forms  a  red 
fungous-like  tumour  above  the  pubea.  This  tumour  pre- 
sents two  orifices  which  are  the  moutba  of  the  ureters,  from 
which  the  urine  constantly  dribbles ;  this  qteeies  of  mal- 
formation is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  it  has  eiubled  phy- 
siologists to  determine  the  manner  in  whidi  the  urine 
into  the  bladder.  In  some  rare  cases  of  imperferatioD  of  the 
urethra,  the  urine,  being  prevented  ttam  escaping  by  this 
canal,  has  dilated  the  urachus  and  escaped  at  the  um- 
bilicus or  navel.  M.  Deschamps,  however,  imagines  that 
all  the  cases  which  have  been  described  as  dilatations  of 
the  urachus  are  not  in  reality  such,  but  that  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  bladder  having  given  way  in  some  point,  the 
mucous  coat  has  been  protruded  or  extended  by  the  pressure 
of  the  urine,  has  followed  the  course  of  the  umbilical  cord, 
and  then  burst  at  the  umbilicus.  Cases  are  on  record  of 
individuals  who  have  had  more  than  one  bladder.  Thus, 
Blassius  describes  a  ease  in  which  it  was  double.  Mollinetti 
found  in  a  female  whom  he  dissected  five  kidneys,  five 
ureters,  and  five  bladders.  It  sometimes  but  rarely  hap- 
pens, that  the  bladder  is  divided  into  cells,  but  this  species 
of  malformation  in  all  probability  is  not  congenital.  Ttie 
bladder  is  liable  to  inflammation,  which  may  invade  the 
totality  of  the  organ  or  its  coats  separately ;  «id  this  may 
be  acute  or  chronic.  When  the  mucous  membrane  is  in- 
flamed, the  organ  becomes  exceedingly  irritable,  and  tbera 
is  a  constant  call  to  discharge  its  contents.  In  consequence 
of  inflammation,  ulcers,  gangrenous  spots,  and  indurations 
of  different  kinds  may  be  produced,  and  its  soeretiim  may  be 
increased  and  altered :  to  th:»  state  Uie  term  catarrh  of  the 
bladder  is  applied.  Sometimes  the  parietes  of  the  bladder 
become  exeeedingly  thick.  The  mucous  membrane  some 
times  is  found  in  a  varicose  state :  it  sometimes  gives  (»igin 
to  cysts  of  diflferent  kinds,  and  fhngous  growths,  which  lattei 
are  fbund  more  particularly  in  old  people ;  sometimes  also 
it  .protrudes  through  the  muscular  coat  arid  fwms  henuae. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  which  worms  have  been 
chaiged  from  the  bladder.  The  bladder  is  sometimes  ■pt* 
traded  through  the  inguinal  or  femoral  canals,  fn-mintf  a 
hernia  of  the  bladder,  or  cystocele,  which  is  alw»8  reaiuly 
distinguished  Arom  other  hemiea  by  the  regular  uminuticm 
of  the  swelling  when  the  urine  is  passed. 

Various  accidents  and  diseases  may  prevent  the  bladder 
from  evacuating  its  contents,  in  which  case  the  organ  bv 
oomes  inordinately  diateodiMS,  and  un^  rolievad,  tfie  dis- 
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Un^n  inoeues.  inflammatioa  erauM*  a  spot  mortifies, 
the  uriaa  escapes  into  the  abdomen,  and  death  is  speedily 
the  result.  Such  is  the  process  by  which  the  bladder  re- 
lieves itself^  and  it  never,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
lacerated  or  burst,  as  it  is  ordinarily  said  to  be ;  such  a  result 
is  never  produced  except  by  direct  violence.  With  respect 
to  these  cases  of  retention  of  urine,  there  is  a  fact  which 
never  should  be  lost  sight  of,  viz.  that  after  the  third  day 
or  so  from  the  date  of  the  retention,  the  urine,  as  it  descends 
&om  the  kidneys,  is  evacuated  from  the  bladder  in  small 
quantities.  At  this  period  the  bladder  is  distended  as 
much  as  possible,  and  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of 
Mooffjuunes  of  urine,  though  it  is.  u  we  have  aecn,  one  of 
retention.  If  under  these  oureumstanoes  a  catheter  cannot 
be  introduced,  the  only  means  left  fbr  raUering  die  patient 
ia  puuetnriag  the  bladder,  which  may  be  effebted  through 
the  periuBBum,  through  the  rectum,  or  above  the  pubes ; 
the  bladder,  as  we  have  seen,  is  not  covered  by  the  perito- 
neum in  these  regions.  But  the  most  important  disease  to 
which  the  bladder  is  UiUile  is  the  formation  of  urinary  cal- 
culi or  concretions  in  it.  When  they  are  present  and  not  en- 
cysted they  produce  intense  sufibring ;  and  as  mediunes 
possess  no  certain  power  over  them,  the  ingenuity  of  sur- 
geons has  been  exercised  in  order  to  devise  means  of  re- 
moving them.  These  means  are  reducible  to  three :  when 
small,  they  may  be  extracted  through  the  urethra  by  a  pair 
of  forceps,  invented  for  the  purpose :  when  latter,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  IMCM  so  small  as  to  pass  away  inth  the  urine, 
or  they  may  he  removed  hy  cutting  into  the  Uadder ;  to  the 
ibrmer  method  the  term  uthotrity,  to  the  latter  that  of  Li- 
thotomy is  applied.  [See  LiTHorarrr  and  LnBOromr.] 

BLADDER-NUT.   [See  Staphtua.1 

BLADDER-SENNA.   [See  CoLUTXAr) 

BLADENSBURG.   [See  Washihoton.] 

BLAIN,  a  small  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Loire  InfSrieure  (Lower  Loire),  on  a  cross  road  tirom  Floer- 
mel  and  R^n  to  Anoenis  and  Angers.  It  is  in  47°  30'  N. 
lat.,  r  47'  W.  long.  The  town  is  on  the  north  or  right  bank 
of  the  little  river  Isaac,  which  flows  into  the  Vilaine.  The 
population  in  1 832  was  4699  for  the  whole  commune.  There 
is  an  hospital  fbr  the  poor.  Blain  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  Duo  de  Rohan,  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Londs  XIIL,  and  ne  of  the  mostrBinaikaUe 
men  of  his  day. 

BLAIR-ATHOL.   [See  Atrol.] 

BLAIR-GOWRIE.  a  parish  and  bonraj^h  of  buony 
(i,  e.  a  borough  governed  by  a  bar,)  in  Fertiuhire,  Scotland, 
is  situated  four  miles  from  Cupar  Angus,  and  about  fifteen 
from  Perth.  The  southern  part  of  the  parish  Ues  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Strathmore :  it  is  about  eleven  miles  long 
from  south  to  north,  and  in  some  places  eight  mites  broad, 
but  the  breadth  is  very  irregular.  The  village  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Ericht,  which  divides  it  from  the  village 
of  Rattray.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  a  range  of  hills,  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore;  and 
when  seen  from  these,  the  windings  of  the  Ericht,  gene- 
rally hidden  but  occasionally  coming  into  view,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes  sc^tend  over  the  plain. 
Blur-Oowrie  was  made  a  btmueh  of  Inuony  by  a  onarter 
fhtm  Gharlea  I.  in  1634. 

There  are  the  remains  of  several  Druidical  temples  in 
the  parish.  At  the  back  of  the  manse,  in  1796,  there  was  a 
mote-hill  or  circular  mound,  where,  it  is  said.  Earl  Gowrie 
held  his  regality  courts.  There  are  also  some  cairns,  in  one 
of  which  when  opened  a  small  stone  coffin  was  found  at 
the  bottom ;  and  many  tumuli  run  through  the  parish. 
Not  far  from  the  village,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  Strath- 
more, is  Newton  House,  built  somewhat  in  the  style  of  a 
castle,  on  the  foundation  of  the  old  house,  in  a  vault  of  which 
many  gentlemen  were  saved  while  it  was  burned  down. 
Two  modes  of  catching  salmon  are  practised  on  the  Ericht 
at  this  place.  One  is  by  poke-nett: — Towards  twilight, 
the  fishermen  throw  into  the  stream  near  the  Keith  Falls, 
where  it  runs  through  deep  narrow  channels  among  the 
Toeks.  large  quantities  of  black  mould,  until  the  water 
becomes  muddy.  Nets  in  die  shape  of  pokea  or  bags  are 
then  put  into  the  narrowest  parts  of  the  stream,  and  in  them 
the  salmon  ore  caught.  The  other  method  is  by  pikes  or 
poles  with  sharp  points,  and  iron  hooks  at  the  end  of  them, 
with  which  the  fishermen,  on  a  dark  night,  strike  the  fish 
the  moment  they  are  attracted  to  the  surfkce  by  the  glare 
of  torches  held  from  the  rocks  above  the  dark  parts  of  the 


The  Tillage  consists  of  one  iHfindpal  street,  which  vindi 
irregularly  to  the  Bridge  of  Ericht,  and  from  which  almoit 
all  the  other  streets  branch  off.  There  is  a  good  town-houie 
lately  built ;  and  an  apartment  in  the  principal  inn  is  occu- 
pied as  a  reading-room.  The  parish  chureh  ia  a  new  and 
handsome  building,  placed  high  on  the  side  of  a  hill  at  thf* 
back  of  the  village.  There  are  two  dissenting  meeting, 
houses :  the  Antiburger  Meeting-house,  conveniently  situ- 
ated near  the  town-house ;  and  the  Congregational  Chapel 
in  William  Street,  at  the  south  end  of  the  village.  They 
are  capable  of  containing  nearly  400  persons  each,  and  the 
parish  church  may  seat  about  1000.  The  town  is  governed 
by  a  baron  baillie.  It  has  a  poat-dBoe,  There  are  several 
thriving  mann&aturea  carried  m  in  the  plaee.  The  annual 
value  cff  the  zeal  pcopeity  in  die  parish  as  aseeiaed  in  Ainril, 
1815.  was  6fi06A;  and  the  population  in  1831  was  3644. 
It  has  three  annual  fairs. 

The  oler^man'a  stipend,  as  fixed  by  a  decreet  of  the 
Court  of  Teinds  in  1 79 1,  is  five  chalders  of  grain  (two-thirds 
of  meal  and  one-third  of  bear),  with  45^  starling  of  money, 
and  S/.  for  communion  elements.  The  glebe  contains  nine 
and  a  half  acres,  of  which  four  and  a  half  are  good  soiL 

In  the  parish  school,  English  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  and  mathematicB  an  taught  The  whole 
emoluments  of  the  teacher,  euhuive  tiS  a  flfee  house,  did  not 
exceed,  in  1796,  HL  a  year.  Thm  are  several  private 
schools  in  the  village. 

The  poor's  ftind  arises  from  the  intwest  of  a  small  stock, 
the  eolleetioDs  at  tiie  church  doors,  die  dues  fA  the  mort- 
dotha,  and  the  rents  of  the  seats  in  the  galleries  of  dw 
chureh.   It  is  of  courae  variaUe  in  amount 

iProm  comrnitmcationt  teith  Blair-Qowrie ;  Sinclair*! 
Statistical  Account  qf  Scottandt  vol.  xvii. ;  Chambers's 
Gaxette0r ;  Chdlmen'i  Caiedonia;  ComparttHva  Account 
qf  the  Population  of  Great  Britam  ;  Enumeration  Abetraet 
of  Population  Returns, 

BLAIR,  HUGH,  D.D.,  a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, was  bom  in  ^dinbut^b,  April  7,  W18.  He  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  A.M.  in  1739.  In  1741  he  was  licensed  to  preach, 
and  was  soon  after  appointed  to  the  living  of  Colessie  in 
Fifeshire.  In  1743  he  was  appointed  second  minister  of  the 
Canongate  Chureh,  Edinbuigh;  in  1754  he  vaa  presented 
to  the  ministry  of  Ladv  Yerter's  Ghuroh,  Bdmlnir^h ;  in 
1 757  the  Univettity  of  Eit.  Andrews  conferred  upon  hun  the 
d^ree  of  D.D. ;  and  in  1758  he  was  removed  from  Lady 
Yester's  to  be  one  of  the  ministera  of  the  High  Chundi, 
which  is  what  is  called  a  collegiate  charge,  at  one  in  whieh 
the  duties  are  divided  between  two  clergymen.  He  was 
indebted  to  his  merits  alone  for  this  success.  While  at 
the  university  be  had  been  a  diligent  student.  In 
going  through  an  extensive  course  of  reading  he  made 
abstracts  of  the  most  important  works,  in  order  to  render 
his  acquaintance  with  them  more  intimate  and  accurate. 
To  aid  and  methodise  his  historical  reading,  he  and  a  few  of 
his  fellow-students  constructed  chronobijical  charts,  in 
whieh  Uiey  arranged  the  princi|)al  historical  facts  which 
thmr  met  with  in  the  eonrse  <tf  their  studies. 

An  *  Essay  on  the  Beautiful,'  whidi  he  wrote  while  a 
student,  was  nntded  as  highly  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
abililies.  His  i^vancement  having  listened  his  profes- 
sional ^bours,  he  was  enaUed  to  bestow  more  time  on  lite- 
rary pursuits;  and  accordingly  having  prepared  some  lectures 
on  *  Composition,'  he  read  them  to  classes  in  the  university, 
with  the  permission  of  that  learned  body.  In  1762  the 
king  erected  and  endowed  a  professorship  of  rhetoric 
and  belles  lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  and  ap- 
pointed Dr.  Blair,  in  consequence  of  his  approv^  qualifica- 
tions,  regius  professor,  witii  a  salary  <A  701.  The  *  Lectures ' 
were  first  published  in  1 783,  when  he  resigned  the  profes- 
sorship. On  the  controverted  question  of  the  genuineness 
of  Ossian's  poems,  he  published,  in  1763,  a '  iSssertation,* 
in  which  he  suppt^ted  their  claims  to  originality.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Maepherstm.  and  his  o|iinions 
seem  to  have  been  in  some  degree  inllueneed  by  hia  par- 
tiality for  the  man,  whom  he  tlioaght  incapable  ot  im- 
position. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Blair  as  a  divine  was  marked  both  by 
its  success  and  usefulness.  By  the  time  he  had  attained  hd 
fortieth  year  he  was  called  upon  to  discbarge  one  of  the  most 
important  ministries  in  the  church,  and  for  the  long  space 
of  forty-two  years  he  was  considered  one  of  its  greatest 
omamenta.  Notwithstandingi^i^^pularity  as  a  preacher,  he 
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btd  nwily  Htebed  hii  tixtMth  yew  Iwfon  h«  could  be  in- 
duced to  publish  «  volume  of  bis  aermons.  When  however 
It  appeared,  it  was  received  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
favour,  although  Mr.  Strahati,  the  publisher  to  whom  Dr. 
Blair  hod  wDt  the  raauuHfipt,  discouraged  ita  publication  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Jobason  having  been  requested,  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Strahan,  stating  that  he  had  perusod  the 
lermon  which  had  beea  forwarded  to  him  '  with  more  than 
approbatioii.*  The  uleiras  so  rapid  and  extensive,  that  the 
original  sum  iwidfiff  the  copyright  (100/.)  wu  viiluntarily 
doubled  hj  the  publisher ;  and  3001.  Tete  offered  for  the 
next  volume.  It  ia  stated  that  Dr.  Blair  was  paid  at  the  rato 
1^  600A  for  each  of  the  subsequent  volumes.  The  fifth 
volume,  which  was  published  after  Blair's  death,  consisu  of 
disoounea  written  at  diftrent  times ;  but  it  was  carefully 
prepared  for  the  preie  a  little  before  his  death  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  In  1780  a  pension  of  200/. 
a  year  was  conferred  on  bim  by  the  king,  vnich  he  enjoyed 
till  his  death. 

Dr.  Blair  did  not  possess  a  strong  constitution,  and  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
duties  in  the  pulpit ;  but  his  intellect  was  unimpaired  to  the 
last,  and  bis  laige  congregation  had  still  the  benefit  of  his 
services  as  their  friend  aad  adviser.  His  counsel  was 
■ought  net  only  by  those  anrand  him,  but  it  was  frequently 
■oliuted  from  distant  |daces,  ia  which  the  benevolence  of  his 
disposition  had  been  made  known  by  his  published  dis- 
ooursea. 

He  married  his  oousid,  Catherine  Bannatine,  daugh- 
ter  of  a  minister  of  Edinburgh,  in  April,  1 748.  and  had  two 
children,  a  son  who  died  in  infiuicy,  and  a  daughter  whom 
he  loet  in  her  twenty-first  year.  Mrs.  Blair  died  a  few  years 
before  her  husband. 

Dr.  Blair's  literary  reputation  restfl  upon  his  '  Sermons  ' 
and  his  '  Lectures  on  Rnetorie  and  Belles  Lettres,'  both  of 
which  have  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  popularity.  The  ser- 
moDi  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  elegant  and  polished 
style,  which  is  their  ebief  cbaraoteristic,  was  less  common 
than  at  present ;  and  to  this  merit,  such  as  it  is,  they  chiefly 
owed  their  mueess.  They  are  stiU  read  by  many  peopte 
with  (deunra^  oa  aoeount  of  their  elear  and  eaay  a^le,  and 
the  vein  of  sensible  though  not  veiy  profound  obsemtioB 
whieb  runs  through  them;  but  they  have  no  claim  to 
be  ranked  among  the  bast  aad  meet  solid  specimens  of 
sermon-writing  which  our  language  contains.  The  *  Lec- 
tures '  have  not  been  less  po[mlar  than  the  *  Sermons,'  and 
have  long  been  considered  as  a  text-book  for  the  student. 
They  are  however  exceedingly  feeble  produotioDs,  and 
show  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  bat  writers  antient 
and  modem;  nor  do  they  develop  and  illustrate,  as  a 
general  role,  any  sound  practical  prindplee.  The  following 
remark  by  Dr.  Whately,  archbishop  of  Dublin,  impliedly 
contains  a  just  judgment  of  their  merits.  Alluding  to 
Dr.  Campbell's  '  Phuosophy  of  Rhetoric,'  he  observes,  *  It 
is  a  work  which  does  not  ei^joy  so  high  a  degree  of  popular 
favour  as  Dr.  Blair'a,  but  is  incomparably  superior  to  it,  not 
only  in  depth  of  thought,  and  ingenious  original  research, 
but  also  in  practical  utility  to  the  student.* 

(Einlanon's  Life    Dr.  Bimr^  prefixed  to  his  Stnmim.) 

BLAIR,  JOHN,  a  lelatiTe  of  Hugh  Blair,  and  well 
known  as  the  author  of  a  valuable  set  of  chronological 
tables,  went  to  London  for  the  purpose  of  improving  his 
fortune,  and  was  at  first  engaged  as  teacher  in  a  school.  lu 
1754  he  published  'The  Chronology  and  History  of  the 
World,  from  the  Creation  to  the  year  1 753,  in  fifty-six 
tables,  by  tfae  Rev.  John  Blair,  LL.D.'  This  wtn-k  was  de- 
dicated to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  elected  F.K.S.,  andinl761  F.A.S.  A  second 
edition  of  bis  *  Chronology'  appeared  in  1768,  to  which  were 
added  map*  of  antient  and  modern  geography.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1757,  be  was  appointed  ohniUin  to  the  Prineesa 
Dowager  of  Wales,  and  mathematioa  tutor  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  in  1761  to  a  prebendal  staU  at  Westminster. 
Six  days  afterwards,  tfae  vicarage  of  Hinckley,  Leicester- 
shire, having  become  vacant,  he  was  presented  to  it  by  tiie 
dean  and  chapter  <^  Wcetminster ;  and  he  obtained  a  dis- 

Emsation  to  hold  with  it  the  rectory  of  Burton  Coggles, 
iiicolnahire.  In  1763  he  attended  his  pupil,  the  Duke 
of  York,  on  a  continental  tour,  during  which  they  visited 
France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  returned  home 
after  about  a  year's  absence.  He  received  several  other 
pieces  of  church  preferment,  besides  those  above  mentioned. 
HiadeathtookpMce  June  24,  1782.  A  coarse  of  his '  Lec- 


tures on  tbe  Cantms  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  m  imaU 

volume  entitled  '  The  History  of  Geography,'  were  pnbKsbed 
ufler  his  death. 

BLAIR,  ROBERT,  author  of  a  poem  entitied  '  TIm 
Grave,'  was  bom  in  the  year  1699.  Few  particulaia  are 
known  respecting  him.  His  father  was  one  of  the  ministers 
of  Edinbunih.  and  chaplain  to  the  king ;  and  after  securing 
to  his  son  the  advantages  ofa  liberal  education  at  Uw  uni- 
versity he  sent  him  to  the  continent  for  his  f^utber  imMove- 
ment  On  the  6th  January.  1731,  be  was  ordained  mfniater 
of  Athelstaneford,  where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  bii  life. 
H«  had  by  his  marriage  a  daughter  and  five  sons,  one  of 
whom  became  solicitor-general  m  Scotland.  He  appears  to 
have  been  in  easy  circumstances,  was  fond  of  garaening, 
and  bad  a  taMe  for  botany;  and  these  pursuits,  together 
with  a  correspondence  which  he  maintained  on  acienti&c 
subjeota,  engaged  much  of  the  time  which  was  not  required 
for  the  performanoe  of  his  ministerial  duties.  In  the  pulpit 
he  is  said  to  have  be«n  serious  and  earnest.  Watts  and 
Doddridge  honoured  him  with  their  esteem :  he  submitted 
his  poem  to  them,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  latter  states  that  it 
waa  written  belure  his  ordination.  Watts  signified  his  appro- 
bation of  this  ^oduction,  and  ofiered  it  to  two  bookaellen., 
who  however  both  declined  underti^ing  the  publication. 
Blair  aeemi  to  have  antioipated  tbeieeeption  wbidi  it  would 
meet,  and  attributed  it  to  the  serious  nature  of  the  subject. 
He  bad  however  endeavoured  to  eonciliate  public  favoar.  for 
he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Doddridge — '  In  order  to  make  it 
more  generally  liked,  I  was  obliged  sometimes  to  go  cross 
to  my  Bwn  inclination,  to  make  it  go  down  with  a  licentious 
age  which  cares  ftw  none  of  these  things.'  It  has  been  usu- 
ally asserted  that  *  The  Grave'  was  not  printed  until  after 
the  author's  death,  but  the  editor  of  Chalmers's  Biograp^iau 
Dictionary  has  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  copy  which  was 
printed  in  London  in  1 743.  '  The  Grave '  is  written  in  a 
striking  and  vigorous  manner,  and  has  always  been  most 
popular  among  persons  of  an  uncultivated  taste,  possessing 
some  strength  of  mind,  and  a  serious  disposition.  With 
the  exception  oS  a  short  piece  written  in  memory  of  Mr.  Law. 
one  of  the  pnrfniors  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  '  Tbo 
Cbave '  is  tbe  only  prodnetbn  of  Blair's  which  we  possess. 
The  auOioT  died  of  a  fbver,  Febrttary  4,  1746,  in  the  47th 
year  of  bis  age.  Home,  tiie  author  of  *  Douglas,'  succeeded 
him  in  his  living.   (Anderson's  Livet  of  Scottith  Poets.) 

BLAISE  HILL  is  oae  of  a  chain  of  antient  fortresses 
which  may  be  traced  along  tbe  southern  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  rivwr  Severn,  b^rinning  at  tfae  Somersetshire  Avon, 
and  extending  upwaida  of  forty  miles  in  a  north-easteily 
direction,  and  so  situated  as  to  be  capable  of  communicatiing 
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with  Meh  other  by  signal.  Blaise  Hill,  whieh  wm  a  atrong 
military  post  fwmed  and  occupied  bv  the  Britons,  rises  on 
the  south-west  above  the  Tillage  of  Etenbcny,  which  is  five 
miles  north-Dorth-west  of  BristoL  The  entire  hill  is  occu- 
pied  by  the  camp,  the  area  of  which  ooven  the  summit,  and 
on  ibm  dediTitiea  are  the  ditches  and  ramparts.  The  bill, 
whit^  is  conical,  is  apparently  sixty  feet  high  abore  the 
level  of  the  field  on  the  north-west,  but  much  more  above 
the  valley  on  the  south-east,  where  it  is  so  precipitous  as  to 
be  impregnable.  The  extent  of  the  area  from  the  rampart 
on  the  south-west  to  that  oa  the  north-east  is  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty-four  yards;  the  breadth  is  about  a 
hundred  and  ten  yards,  and  it  contains  probably  from  four 
to  fire  aersi.  The  sides  of  the  hilt  are  shaped  into  three 
ramparts  (a  a  a),  and  two  ditches  (6  6),  as  deUneafeed  in  the 
plan  and  section  (Fig.  1  and  S.)  The  ditches  and  ramparts 
an  not  complete  all  round  towards  the  precipice :  on  each 
side  they  gradually  decline  into  the  genenl  slope  of  the 
hilt ;  but  whether  they  have  been  levelled  or  vote  never 
finished  does  not  appear.  There  are  two  entrances  (c  e),  one 
on  the  north-eest,  and  the  other  on  the  south-west,  each 
winding  through  the  ramparts  and  up  the  steep ;  this  whole 
path  i«  in  the  neighbourhood  called  the  fbsse-way;  it  is 
wide  enough  to  admit  one  carriage,  and  in  some  parts,  still 
retains  a  covering  of  pitched  stones.  From  the  Summit  of 
the  hill  may  be  seen  Kingsweston  Hill  (d),  distant  more 
than  a  ftirlong,  Clifton  Down,  Knoll,  Oldbury,  Old  Sodbury, 
Westridge,  and  Drakestone,  which  are  the  sites  of  seven  of 
the  fortresses ;  the  others  are  Blberton,  the  Abby  (whieh  is 
a  piece  of  ground  conjectured  to  have  formerly  belonged  to 
an  abbey).  Bloody  Acre  (aituated  hi  Lord  Ducie's  pwk  at 
Tortvorth),  Bury  Hill  (about  a  mile  from  Wlnterboutne], 
Burhl  Camp,  near  Dyrham  (where  there  is  a  deep  and 
perfect  ditch  and  a  steep  bank,  which  cress  a  point  of  the 
hill  which  is  too  steep  to  need  any  defence),  Horton, 
Uley  Burv  (which  is  one  of  the  most  remarltable  of  the 
whole,  and  contains  thirty-two  acres  within  trenches),  Broad- 
ridge  Green,  Painswick  Beacon  (said  to  be  nearly  the 
highest  point  of  the  Cotswold  Hills),  Churdi  Down,  High 
Brotheridge,  a  hillock  at  Witcombe,  Crii'ifcley  Hill,  Leclc- 
hampton  Hill,  Clee  Hill,  and  Breedon  Hill.  (Serer's  Me- 
moirs of  Briitoi;  Atkyn's  Qloucettershire ;  iBigtand's 
Gloucestershire  ,*  Fosbroke's  Ghueesierakire,  Beauties  of 
Ewland  and  IVales;  Arehaohgia,  Se.) 

BLAiSOIS,  LE,  the  distriet  of  which  Blols  was  the  chief 
place.   (See  Bi.ois.1 

BLAKB,  ROBBRT.  was  one  of  the  most  intrepid  and 
aucceasflil  admirals  that  have  adorned  the  British  navy. 
Ha  was  born  in  August,  1&98,  at  Bridgewater  in  Somerset- 
shire, a  sea-pOTt  town,  where  his  fathn-  exercised  the  busi- 
ness at  a  merchant.  Ha  was  edneated  at  the  free-sehool  of 
that  place  until  be  was  of  age  to  be  rMnoved  to  Oxford,  where 
he  became  luccessively  a  member  of  Alban  Hall  and 
Wadham  College.  Blake  was  of  a  studious  tunt.  yet  fond  of 
field-sports  and  violent  exercises;  and  his  first  bi<^raphet 
reports  a  piece  of  scandal  against  him,  not  noticed,  we  be- 
lieve, by  Clarendon  or  odier  contemporaries,  that  he  was 
gi\-en  now  and  then  to  stealing  sWans,  a  species  of  ^me, 
so  to  call  it,  then  much  esteemed,  and  protected  by  Mvero 
laws.  ^Uves,Engiishandfbreign,  1794.)  We  may  infcr 
that  be  had  a  fiur  share  of  scholastie  learning,  ftom  his 
having  stood,  though  muuccessfidly,  both  for  a  studentship 
at  Chriatchurch  and  a  fellowship  at  Merton  College ;  not 
to  moition  Clarendon's  testimony  that  '  he  was  enough 
versed  in  books  for  a  man  who  intended  not  to  be  in  any 
profession,  having  aufflcient  of  his  own  to  maintain  him  in 
the  plenty  he  afieeted,  and  having  then  no  appearance  of 
ambition  to  be  a  greater  man  than  be  was.'  He  returned 
to  Bndgevaier  when  he  was  about  twentV'flve  years  old, 
a.iftd  lived  quietly  on  his  paternal  est&te  tilt  1640,  with  the 
character  of  a  blunt  bold  man,  of  read^  humour,  and  fearless 
in  the  expreesion  of  his  opinions,  which,  both  on  matters  of 
politics  and  religion,  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  court. 
These  qualities  gaitied  for  bim  the  oonfidenoe  of  tho  Pres- 
byterian party  in  Bridgewater,  whieh  returned  him  for  that 
borough  to  the  short  pwrUament  of  April,  1640.  The  speedy 
dissolution  of  that  assembly  (May  5)  gave  him  little  nppM- 
tunity  of  trying  his  powers  as  a  debater ;  at  least  we  do  not 
find  it  recorded  that  he  evw  spoke.  In  the  long  parliament 
of  November,  1640,  he  did  not  sit. 

On  the  bseaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  par- 
liamentaiy  anny,  but  as  to  the  time  or  the  capacity  in  which 
he  iMgm  to  astve  we  have  no  oertaia  infi»mati(H).  In 


1643  he  held  the  command  of  a  fort  at  Bristol,  when  that 

city  was  besieged  by  the  royalists.  Having  maintained 
his  post,  and  Silled  some  of  the  king's  soldiers  after  the 

Sovemor  had  agreed  to  surrender.  Prince  Rupert  was  with 
ifficulty  Induced  to  spare  his  life,  which,  it  was  alleged, 
was  forfeited  hj  this  violation  of  t^e  laws  of  war.  He  served 
afterwards  in  Somersetshire  with  good  repute;  and  in  1644 
was  appointed  jgovemor  of  Taunton,  a  place  of  great  im- 
portance, as  beuig  the  only  parliamentary  fbrtress  in  Uie 
west  of  England.  Tn  that  capacity  he  gave  eminent  proof 
of  skill,  courage,  and  constancy,  in  maintaining  the  town 
during  two  successive  sieges  in  1645.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  extremities  to  which  matters  were 
pushed  agunst  Charles  I.,  uid  that  he  was  frequently  heard 
to  say  that  be  would  as  i^eely  venture  his  life  to  save  the 
king's,  as  he  had  ever  done  to  serve  the  parliament. 

In  February,  1649,  (Lionel  Blake,  in'  conjunction  mtii 
two  officers  of  the  same  rank.  Deane  and  Popnam,  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  fleet ;  fbr  the  military  and  naval 
services  were  not  then  kept  separate  and  distinct  as  in  later 
times.  -For  this  new  office  Blake  soon  showed  signal  capa- 
city. On  the  renewal  of  war  after  the  king's  death,  he  was 
ordered  to  the  Irish  seas  in  pursuit  of  Prince  Rupert,  whom 
he  blockaded  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale  for  several  months. 
At  length,  being  pressed  by  want  of  provisions,  and  threat- 
ened ft^m  the  land,  the  prince  maae  a  desperate  effort  to 
break  through  the  parliamentary  squadron,  and  succeeded, 
but  with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  fled  to  the  Hrer  Tagus, 
tmrsued  by  Blake  ;  who,  being  denied  permission  by  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  attack  bis  enemy,  captured  and  sent 
home  several  richly  laden  Portuguese  vessels  on  theur  way 
from  Braxil.  He  ntudly  attacked  and  destroyed  the  roy^ist 
fleet,  with  the  exception  of  two  shh)s  commanded  by  the 
Princes  Rupert  ana  Maurice,  in  tab  harbour  of  Malaga, 
in  January,  1651.  Both  of  these  actions  appear,  at  first 
sight,  to  be  breaches  of  international  law.  For  the  latter 
a  valid  plea  may  be  fbund,  since  it  is  alleged  that  Ru- 
pert had  destroyed  British  shipping  in  the  same  harbour. 
For  the  former  the  best  excuse  is  the  unsettled  state  of  re- 
lations between  the  parliament  and  the  court  of  Portugal ; 
but  Blake's  creed  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  maintaining 
the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag  everywhere  and  at  afl 
hazards,  he  could  hardly  do  wrong—  a  doctrine  which  has 
always  been  too  pdatable  to  ^  national  vanity  of  the 
Bnglish.  These  services  were  recompensed  by  the  thanks 
of  parliament,  together  with  the  ofBee  of  wsiraen  of  the 
Cinque  ports;  and  fai  March  of  the  same  year,  Blake, 
Deane,  and  Popham  were  constituted  admirals  and  generals 
of  the  fleet  fbr  the  year  ensuing.  In  that  capacity  Blake 
took  the  Seilly  Islands,  Guernsey,  and  Jersey  from  the 
royalists,  for  which  he  was  again  -thanked  by  parliament ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  mected  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  state. 

In  March,  16S2,  Blake  was  appointed  sole  admiral  for 
nine  months,  in  expectation  of  the  Duteh  war,  which  did  in 
fact  break  out  in  the  following  Ma^  in  consequence  of  Van 
Tromp.  the  Dutch  admiral,  standing  over  to  tiie  English 
coast,  and  insulting  the  English  flag.  Blake,  who  was  then 
lying  in  Rye  Bay,  immediately  sailed  to  the  eastward,  and 
fell  m  with  the'  Dutch  fleet  in  the  straits  of  Dover.  A 
sharp  action  ensued.  May  19,  which  was  maintained  till 
night,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Englidi.  who  took  one  Dutch 
man  of  war,  and  eunk  another.  The  Dutch  retreated  under 
cover  of  the  darkness,  leaving  tho  honour  of  victory  to  the 
English.  The  States  did  not  approve,  or  at  least  disavowed 
the  conduct  of  their  admiral,  fbr  they  left  no  means  untried 
to  satis^  the  English  government ;  and  when  they  found 
the  demands  of  the  latter  so  high  as  to  preclude  accommo- 
dation, they  dismissed  Van  Tromp,  and  placed  De  Ruyter 
and  Cornelius  De  Witt  in  command  of  their  fleet.  Mean- 
while Blake  took  ample  revenge  fbr  their  aggrcsi  on.  He 
made  a  number  of  rich  prizes  among  tiie  Dutch  hjmeward- 
bound  merchantmen,  which  were  pursuing  their  course 
without  fluspit^on  of  danger ;  and  when  he  had  eflbctuallv 
cleared  tiie  Channel  he  sailed  to  the  northward,  dtspened> 
the  fleet  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  captured  a 
hundred  of  the  herring  busses,  together  with  a  squadron  of 
twelve  ships  of  war  sent  out  to  protect  them.  On  the  12th 
of  August  he  returned  to  the  Downs,  and  September  28th 
the  hostile  fleets  again  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which 
the  Dutch  rear-admiral  was  taken,  and  three  other  of  their 
ships  were  destroyed.  Night  put  an  end  to  the  action,  and 
thou^  for  two  days  the  EngUah  maintain^  the  pnruiit,  tht 
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ti^tneu  And  uncertainty  of  the  wind  prevented  them  from 
again  clMing  with  the  enemy,  who  escaped  into  Goree. 
After  this  battle,  the  drafting  off  detachmenU  on  different 
■erriees  reduced  the  English  fleet  in  the.  Channel  to  forty 
tail.  With  thie  force  Blake  lay  in  the  Downs,  when  Van 
Tromp  again  stood  over  to  the  English  coast  with  eighty 
men-u-war.  Blake's  spirit  was  too  high  for  him  to  decline 
the  battle,  even  against  these  odds ;  an  act  of  imprudeDCB 
for  which  he  suffenid  severely.  An  action  was  fought  off"  the 
Ooodwin  Sandi,  November  29.  Two  of  hii  ahipa  were 
taken,  and  four  destot^ed ;  the  rest  woe  so  mudi  ihattmd. 
that  they  were  glad  to  mn  for  shelter  into  the  Thames.  The 
Dutch  remidned  matters  of  the  nairow  seas ;  and  Van  Tranp, 
in  an  idle  brmvado,  sailed  through  the  Channel  with  a  broom 
at  his  mast-head,  to  intimate  that  he  had  swept  it  clear  of 
En^ish  ships.  However,  neither  the  nation  nor  the  admi- 
ral were  of  a  temper  to  submit  to  this  insult,  and  great 
diligence  having  berji  used  in  refitting  and  lecruitio^  the 
fleet.  Blake  put  to  sea  again  in  February,  1653,  with  eighty 
ships.  On  toe  18th  he  fell  in  with  Van  Tromp,  with  nearly 
equal  force,  escorting  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  up 
the  Channel.  A  running  battle  ensued,  which  was  con- 
tinued during  three  consecutive  days:  on  the  20th  the 
Dutch  ships,  which,  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  coast,  were 
buQt  with  a  smaller  draught  ef  water  than  the  En^isb,  ob- 
tained shelter  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Calais.  In  this  long 
and  obstinate  fight  the  English  lost  one  man-<tf-war,  the 
Dutch  ^v«  men-<^-war.  and  thirty  merehantmen ;  hot 
the  number  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  1500  on  each 
side,  a  loss  of  life  of  most  unusual  amount  in  naval  battles. 
Blake  himself  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh. 

Another  great  battle  took  pkwe  on  the  third  and  fourth 
of  June,  between  Van  Tromp  and  generals  Deane  and 
Monk.  On  the  first  day  the  Dutdi  h^  the  advantage :  on 
the  second  Blake  arriveid  with  a  reinforcement  of  eighteen 
sail,  which  turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  English.  Bad 
health  then  obliged  him  to  quit  the  sea,  so  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  great  victory  of  July  29  (the  last  which 
took  place  during  wis  war),  in  which  Van  Tromp  was 
killed  ,  hut  out  of  respect  for  his  services,  the  pailiamMit,  in 
presenting  gold  chains  to  the  admirals  who  commanded  in 
that  bat&,  gave  one  to  him  also.  When  Cromwell  dis- 
solved tiie  long  parliament  and  assumed  the  office  of  Pro- 
tector, Blake,  though  in  his  principles  a  staunch  republiean, 
did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  new  govemmenL  Pro- 
bably be  expected  to  find  the  administtation  more  energetic ; 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  officers,  *  It  is  not  our 
business  to  mind  state  affairs,  but  to  keep  foreigners  from 
fooling  us.'  He  sat  in  the  first  two  parliaments  summoned 
by  the  Protector,  who  always  treated  him  with  great  respect 
Nrar  was  Cromwell's  acknowledged  sagacity  in  the  choice 
of  men  at  fault  when  he  sent  Blake  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
fleet  into  the  Mediterranean  in  November,  1654,  to  uphold 
the  honour  of  the  English  flag,  and  to  demand  reparation 
for  dwhts  and  i^jarias  ioM  to  the  nation  during  that  stormj 
period  of  tavil  war,  when  int«mal  diseord  had  made  odien 
daring  against  English  vessels.  Such  a  mission  could  not 
have  been  plaeed  in  better  hands.  Dutdi,  French,  and 
Spaniards  concurred  in  rmdering  unusual  honours  to  his 
flag.  The  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Order  of  Malta  made 
compensation  for  iqjuries  done  to  English  commerce ;  and 
the  piratical  states  of  Algiers  and  Tripoli  were  terrified  into 
submission,  and  promised  to  abstain  from  fUrther  depreda- 
tions. The  Dey  of  Tunis  alone  resisted,  but  was  speedily 
forced  to  conclude  peace  on  satisfactory  terms.  These  trans- 
actions occurred  in  the  spring  of  )  655. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Spain  and  England 
in  1656,  Blake  took  his  station  to  blockade  the  Bay  of  Cadis. 
At  this  time  his  ocMUtitution  was  greatly  impaired,  inso- 
much Uut  in  the  expectation  of  spemy  death  aa  sent  home 
a  request  tiut  some  person  proper  to  bs  his  suocessor  might 
be  joined  in  commission  witti  him.  General  Montague  was 
accordingly  sent  out  with  a  strong  squadron.  But  in  the 
following  spring  that  officer  returned  home  in  charge  of 
^some  valuable  prizes  laden  with  bullion,  and  Blake  was 
again  left  alone  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  heard  that 
a  Spanish  plate-fleet  had  put  into  the  island  <^  Teneriffe. 
He  immediately  sailed  thither,  and  arrived  in  the  road  of 
Santa  Cms,  April  20th.  The  bay  was  strongly  fortified, 
with  a  formidaole  castle  at  the  entrance,  and  a  chain  of 
smaller  forts  at  intervals  i^und  it.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable naval  force,  strongly  posted,  the  smaller  vessels 
bnng  idaead  under  the  guns  o^  the  forts,  and  the  gaUeons 


strongly  moored  with  their  btoadsides  to  tVie  sea ;  InaomneB 
that  the  Spanish  governor,  a  man  of  courage  vai  abiliqr, 
felt  perfectly  at  ease  as  to  the  security  of  his  cbaige.  The 
master  of  a  Dutch  ship  which  was  lying  in  the  hsrtiour  was 
less  satisfied,  and  went  to  the  governor  to  request  leave  to 
quit  the  hariMur,  for '  I  am  sure,'  he  said,  *  that  Blake  will 
presently  be  among  you.'  The  govemtw  made  a  confident 
repljr, '  Begone  if  you  will,  and  let  Blake  come  if  be  dares.' 
Danng  was  the  last  thing  wanting;  nor  did  the  admiral 
hesitate,  as  a  wise  man  mi^  wcdl  lum  done,  at  the 
real  difficulties  of  the  entomnse  in  which  he  vas  about  to 
engage.  The  wind  blowing  into  the  bay,  he  sent  in  Captain 
Stayner  with  a  squadron  to  attadt  the  shipping,  prneed 
others  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  ott,  and  as  for  as  pos- 
sible to  silence  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  forta,  and  lum- 
self  following,  assisted  Stayner  in  capturing  the  galletms, 
which,  tfaou^  inferior  in  number,  mxe  supericv  in  size  and 
force  to  the  English  ships.  This  was  completed  by  two 
o'clock  in  the  aftiemoon.  Hopeless  of  being  able  to  carry 
the  prises  out  of  the  bay  against  an  advetse  wind  and  a  still 
active  enemy,  Blake  gave  orders  to  bum  them,  and  it  is 
pn^ble  that  he  himself  might  have  found  some  difficult 
in  beating  out  of  the  bay  under  the  fire  of  the  castle,  which 
was  still  liveljr,  when  on  a  sudden  the  wind,  which  had 
blown  strong  into  the  bay,  Teared  round  to  the  S.W.  (a 
thing,  says  the  earliset  initer  of  our  admiral's  life,  not 
known  in  many  jmn  before),  and  fimoied  his  retiring,  at 
it  had  Ikvaured  his  Amng  approaeh.  Of  this,  die  most 
remarkable  and  the  last  ezplut  of  Blake's  IUIe^  Claren- 
don says, '  The  whole  action  was  so  incredible,  that  all  men 
who  knew  the  place  wondered  that  any  sober  man,  with 
what  courage  soever  endowed,  would  ever  have  undertaken 
it,  and  they  could  hardly  persuade  themselves  to  believe 
whet  they  had  done ;  while  the  Spaniards  comforted  them- 
selves with  the  belief  rSat  they  were  devfls  and  not  men 
who  had  destroyed  them  in  such  a  manner.  So  much  a 
strong  resolution  of  bold  and  courageous  men  can  bring  to 
pass,  that  no  resistance  or  advantage  of  ground  can  disap- 

Ktnt  them ;  and  it  can  hardly  be  imag^ied  how  small  a 
IS  the  English  sustained  in  this  unparalMed  action,  not 
one  ship  being  left  behind,  and  die  kiUed  and  wonnded  not 
exoeeding  200  men;  whan  the  slaughter  on  board  the 
Spanish  ships  and  on  dum  was  innedible.' 

For  this  service  the  thanks  of  parliammit  were  Totad  to 
the  officers  and  seamen  eng^ad,  with  a  diamond  ring  to 
the  admiral  worth  500/.  Blake  returned  to  his  old  station 
off  Cadiz ;  but  the  increase  of  his  disorders,  which  wete 
dropsy  and  scurvy,  made  him  wish  to  return  to  England, 
a  wish  however  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish.  He  died  as 
he  was  entering  Plymouth  Sound,  August  17,  1657.  His 
body  being  transported  to  London,  was  buried  witii  great 
pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  public  otpense.  After 
the  Restoration  it  was  disinterred,  and,  with  the  bones  of 
otben  who  had  taken  part  with  the  Commonwealth,  was 
removed  to  St.  Margaret's  cdiun^yard. 

Blake  was  of  a  Uunt  and  singularly  fearless  temper, 
straightforward,  uprwht,  and  honest  in  an  unnsual  d^;ne. 
He  seems  never  to  nave  sought  his  own  admneement  by 
any  underhand  means,  and  hu  peenniary  integrity  was  un- 
impeaehed.  He  left  his  patenul  estate  unimpaired,  but 
notwithstanding  the  great  sums  which  passed  uuough  his 
hands,  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  leave  &00L  behind  him  of 
his  own  acquiring.  His  temper  was  liberal,  and  his  be- 
haviour to  bis  sulors  most  kind.  Clarendon  gives  the  fd- 
kwing  account  of  bis  character *  He  was  a  man  of  private 
extraction,  yet  had  enough  left  him  by  his  father  to  give 
him  a  good  education ;  *  *  *  of  a  melancholic  and  scdlm 
nature,  and  spent  his  time  most  with  good  feUowa,  who 
liked  his  moroseness,  and  a  freedom  he  used  in  inveigling 
against  the  license  of  the  time,  sad  Que  power  irf  die  eourt. 
They  who  knev  him  inwardly  diseoveiM  that  be  had  an 
anti-monarchical  spirit,  when  few  men  though  the 
ment  in  anjr  dai^ter.*  *  After  having  done  eminmit  aorvioe 
to  the  parliament,  especially  at  Taunton,  by  land,  he  dica 
betook  himself  wholly  to  the  sea,  and  quickly  made  hims^ 
signal  there.  He  was  the  first  man  tnat  Alined  the  old 
track,  and  made  It  manifest  that  the  science  might  be 
attained  in  less  time  than  was  imagined,  and  despised  those 
rules  which  had  long  been  in  practice  to  keep  his  ship  and 
men  out  of  danger,  which  bad  been  held  in  former  times  a 
point  of  great  ability  and  circumspection,  as  if  the  principsl 
art  requisite  in  the  ci^tain  of  a  ship  had  been  to  be  sor  to 
oome  safe  home  again.  He  was  the^first  man  who  hem«^ 
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tbm  Bhipt  to  eontemn  castles  on  shore,  which  had  been 
thought  ever  very  formidable,  and  were  discovered  by  him 
to  make  a  noise  only,  and  to  fright  those  who  could  bo  rarely 
hurt  by  them.  He  was  the  first  who  infused  that  propor- 
tion of  courage  into  the  seamen,  by  making  them  see  what 
loighty  things  ther  could  do  if  they  were  resolved,  and 
taught  them  to  fignt  in  fire  as  well  as  upon  water ;  and 
though  he  has  been  very  well  imitated  and  followed,  he  was 
the  first  that  gave  tlw  example  of  that  kind  of  naval 
courage,  and  bold  and  lewlate  aobieveinaits.* 

Gluendon's  ISttoryt  Heath's  CAroHwb  qf  tlu  Civil 
Wars,  and  the  Memotrt  Whiteloek,  Ludlow,  and  other 
contemporary  authorities,  wUl  ftimish  accounts  of  the  nume- 
rous battles  which  we  harre  only  mentioned.  The  earliest 
memoir  which  we  know  to  exist  of  Blake  is  in  Littet,  Eng- 
lith  and  Fbreign,  London,  1 704.  There  is  also  one  by  Dr. 
Johnson.  The  account  here  given  is  taken,  with  some 
curtailment  and  a  few  slight  corrections,  from  that  pub- 
lished in  the  Oaltety  of  Portraits,  vol.  5. 

BLANC,  LB,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Indre,  in  46°  39'  N.  lat..  1°  3'  E.  long.  It  is  on  the  river 
Creuse,  and  on  a  cross-road  which  oranches  off  from  the 
a.gh  road  from  Paris  to  Limc^es,  towards  Poitiers.  The 
river  Creuse  divides  the  town  into  two  parts,  called  the 
upper  and  lower  town.  This  river  is  not  navigmblo^  but 
aervat,  as  the  older  telegraphers  tell  ns,  to  float  timber  and 
staves,  which  are  thrown  in  and  re-assembled  at  a  plaoe 
lower  down  ibe  itrean.  Tha«  is  a  castle  in  the  upper  town ; 
and  previous  to  the  Revt^otion  there  were  two  religious 
houses  in  the  lower  town.  At  the  same  period  there  were 
ihna  parish  ohurches  in  the  whole  town.  The  population 
of  Le  BhuK  in  1832  was  3617  for  the  town,  or  4804  for  the 
whole  commune.  The  Dtetionnaire  Vnivtnel  de  la  France 
(1804)  assigns  to  it  a  mannfiwlDi;  c^wooHen  yam,  and  a 
considerable  pottery. 

Le  Blanc  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement,  which  had 
in  1832  a  population  of  56,6 14.  The  territory  around  the 
town  ia  sterile,  and  covered  with  wood ;  it  yields  however 
some  wine  of  a  fair  quality.  A  good  deal  of  iron  is  smelted 
in  this  distriot  The  neighbouriiood  is  remarkable  for  the 
immense  number  of  pools,  the  fish  from  which  fom  an 
article  of  trade  at  La^laae.  Game  and  poultry  are  alio 
abundant 

BLANC,  MOUNT,  in  the  s^^m  of  tlw  Alps,  is  in  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  on  the  boundaiy-Une 
between  Savoy  and  Piedmont;  it  extends  from  S.W.  to 
N.E.  between  45"  46'  and  45°  57'  N.  lat  In  this  direetkm 
it  may  have  a  length  of  about  thirteen  miles ;  its  breadth 
Varies  from  five  to  six  miles. 

This  enormous  mass  of  primitive  rock  rises  far  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  congestion,  and  descends  with  great 
steepness  and  to  a  great  depth  on  the  N.W.  and  8.E. ;  the 
valleys,  which  bound  the  mountain  on  these  sides,  being 
only  between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  valley  to  the  north-west  consists  properlj  of  two  val- 
leys, those  of  Monljoie  and  of  Chamouny,  which  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  lateral  braneh  of  the  mountain  for  some  distanoe. 
but  afterwards  join  one  another.  The  vMey  of  Cbamouny 
is  the  larger,  and  the  place  to  which  travellers  commonly 
reftort  to  have  a  view  of  tiM  Mount  Blanc,  or  to  ascend  it : 
the  village  of  Chamouny,  or  the  Prieuri,  which  is  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  3403  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  valley  to  the  south-east  of  the  mountain  mass, 
called  the  Valle;^  of  Entreves,  consists  properly  of  two  val- 
leys, which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  and  open  one  into 
the  other,  which  takes  place  nearly  at  «qusl  distances  fVom 
the  extremities  of  the  mountain-mass.  The  lowest  point  of 
this  valley  is  Cfvmaggior,  situated  3900  foet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  southern  extremity  of  ^e  mountain  is  both  united 
to  and  separated  ftom  the  high  mountain-range  which  ex- 
tends in  a  southern  direction  to  the  very  diwes  of  the  Ibdi- 
terninean  sea,  1^  Hm  Col  de  Seigne.  This  mountain-pass, 
the  highest  part  of  which  is  below  the  point  of  eternal  snow, 
rising  onW  to  8083,  unites  the  Valley  of  Bonneval  in  Savoy 
with  the  Valley  of  Entreves  in  Piedmont,  and  presents  one 
of  the  grandest  views  of  the  Mount  Blanc. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  mountain  is  connected 
with  the  high  range  which,  running  to  the  east,  separates 
WalliK,  or  the  Valais,  from  Piedmont ;  end  with  another 
which,  extending  in  a  north-western  direction,  divides  Savoy 
Avm  Wallis,  and  terminates  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
Lake  of  Ooien.  Fkom  the  fianer  ras^  it  is  separated  1^ 


the  Col  de  Ferret  or  Ferrex,  a  mountain-pass,  7764  l^i 
above  the  sea,  which  connects  the  valley  of  Ferret,  or  Ferr4x. 
with  that  of  Entreves.  From  the  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending to  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the  Mount  Blanc  is  divided 
by  the  Col  de  Balme,  which  unites  the  valley  of  Chamouny 
with  that  of  Trient  in  Wallis,  and  rises  to  7552  feet 

The  whole  mountain  mass  enclosed  between  the  valleys 
and  these  three  mountain-passes  probably  rises  to  upwards 
o{  10,000  feet  and  as  in  this  parallel  the  snow-line  does 
not  extend  beyond  9000  or  9900  feet  it  probably  is  about 
1000  foet  above  it  It  is  ccmsequently  all  covered  with 
Hunr,  exoept  in  a  few  places  whwe  the  steepness  of  the 
rock  does  not  allow  the  snow  to  lie.  The  upper  surfooe  is 
extremely  irregular,  and  a  considerable  number  of  rodu 
rise  from  it,  which,  from  their  resemblance  to  pyramids  or 
steeples,  are  called  aiguilles,  or  needles. 

Towards  its  southern  extremity  this  extensive  mass  of 
rocks  rises  to  its  greatest  elevation  in  that  mountain  pin- 
nacle properly  called  Mont  Blanc,  whose  summit  attains 
the  height  of  about  14,748  feet  above  the  sea,  in  45°  41' 
52"  N.  lat  and  6"  44'  22"  E.  long.  ■  When  seen  from  the 
north  or  south,  it  presents  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  descend 
ing  nearly  perpenoicularly  to  the  south.  When  seen  from 
the  N.£.  or  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  it  resembles  the  back 
of  a  dranedary,  and  is  called  by  the  inlubitants  of  that 
valley  Boug  de  Dronudaire. 

Near  it  rises  the  Aiguille  de  Goute  to  the  height  of 
13,204  foet  Farther  to  the  N.B.  the  Aiguflle  duHidi  at- 
tains 12,854  feet  snd  its  neighbour,  the  Aiguille  de  Giant, 
13,902  ieet  Still  fortber  to  the  N.W.  stands  the  Aiguille 
d'Ar^entier,  13,400  feet  high,  and  to  the  west  of  it  the 
Aigudle  de  Dru,  12,460  feet  The  most  northern  and 
lowest  is  the  Aiguille  de  Tour,  whue  summit  is  only  1 1,036 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  There  are  still  more  of  these 
peaks,  but  they  have  not  been  noticed  by  travellers. 

Mount  Blano  exhibits  all  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  on  a 
large  scale.  High  tapering  pyramids  covered  with  eternal 
snow ;  extensive  fields  of  ice,  split  to  a  great  depth  b^  wide 
cracks ;  glaciers  of  green  colour  descending  from  its  sides 
between  bare  dark-coloured  perpendioular  rwks,  and  skirted 
byfiwestsof  fir;  and  grottoes Inmed  in  tiw  masses  of  eter^ 
nsl  ioe,  in  addition  to  all  the  othn  varieties  of  mountain 
seenery,  attract  great  numbers  of  curious  and  sdentifte  traF 
vellera.  [See  Chamouny.] 

The  fint  mention  made  <tf  Mount  Kane  does  not  go  back 
a  century.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  mountain  was  first 
noticed  by  our  countryman,  Riehaid  Pococke.  who,  in  lus 
travels  to  the  East  being  struck  by  its  extraordinary  height 
and  appearance,  described  it  in  his  account  of  the  glaciers 
of  Switxerlaod.  Nearly  fifty  years  elaesed  after  Pococke's 
description  before  it  was  ascended,  for  toe  firiit  time,  by  Dr. 
PaocBjd  and  James  Balma.  with  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
in  August  1 786.  A  year  afterwards  Ssussure  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  summit  where  he  remained  for  fivr  hours, 
and  made  a  great  number  of  obsMvations.  The  pulse  of 
ibo  who3e  company,  which  was  composed  of  twelve  persons, 
beat  with  extreme  quickness,  and  all  of  them  felt  great 
thirst  and  exhaustion,  without  any  desure  to  take  food.  The 
colour  of  the  sky  was  dark  blue ;  the  stars  were  visible  in 
the  shade;  the  barometer  sunk  to  16  inch.  1  line,  while  at 
Geneva  it  stood  at  27  inch.  1  line ;  the  thermometer  indi- 
cated in  the  shade  +  26^°,  and  in  the  sun  +  29",  whilst 
atGeneva  itwas  -I-  67°  of  Fahrenheit  Water  consequently 
froze  even  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Since  SauHsure  s 
ascent  Mount  Blanc  has  been  ascended  at  least  twenty 
times,  but  no  very  important  observations  have  been  made 
since  that  date. 

BLANCHARD  (aeronaut).  [See  Balloon.] 
BLANCO,  CAPE,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  (20°  4«' 
ttSf*  N.  lat.  and  1 7*>  4'  10"  W.  long.),  is  the  western  extremity 
of  a  roeky  ridge,  which  extends  eastward  into  the  Sahara 
to  en  nnuiown  distanoe,  and  b  called  Jebel  d  Hied,  or  the 
White  Mountains,  probably  from  theu  colour.  The  cape 
itself  terminates  in  a  rocky  but  low  point  which  bends  to 
the  southward,  and  forms  with  the  shore  a  spacious  harbour, 
cidled  the  Great  Bay.  A  few  miles  farther  south  ii  another 
harbour,  the  bay  of  Arguin,  which  is  by  many  considered  as 
the  extreme  point  to  which  antient  navigation  extended. 

Cape  Blanco  is  remarkable  in  more  than  one  respect 
The  coast  to  the  north  of  it  as  far  as  Cape  Geer,  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Atlas  Mountains,  is  rocky,  but  of  very  mo- 
derate elevation  (near  Cape  Blanco  from  sixty  to  oghty  feet) 
except  at  a  few  places,  as  at  Cape  Lsgiudp,  Cape  Kjadrir 
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and  Cape  Noon,  but  it  is  very  Kttle  broken,  and  containB 
only  a  few  faarboun.  1  iiii  i»  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
this  coast  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  on  the  globe,  the 
sea  and  the  winds  combining  to  the  destruction  of  the 
sailw.  Though  neuiy  the  whole  of  Uiii  coast  lies  within  the 
sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  they  do  not  extend  to  the  shore 
itself;  but,  to  a  distance  of  about  160  miles  and  upwards,  a 
western  wind  always  preraili.  l^ls  is  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  sands  of  the  Sahara,  which,  when  heated 
to  a  high  degree,  rarify  the  superincumbent  air,  wfaiefa  ooo- 
sequently  rises,  and  the  defleicney  thus  produced  is  chisfty 
Mupplied  with  fresh  air  from  die  sea,  by  which  a  eonUDiud 
western  wind  along  the  abore  is  |nx>duaed.  The  tea  along 
the  whole  coast  is  likewise  in  continual  motion  to  a  dis- 
tance of  IflOor  189  milefl,and  this  current  runs  Ukewise 
east,  or  very  Utile  to  the  south  of  east,  and  points  nearly  to- 
wards the  land.  In  consequence  of  theee  combined  causes, 
many  veseels  are  lost  on  this  shore,  and  the  crews  fa\\  into 
the  hands  of  tribes  who  an  anAmg  the  most  emA  and  bar- 
barous on  the  globe. 

South  of  Gape  Blanco,  or  rather  of  the  Bay  of  Arguin,  the 
shores  are  low  and  sandv  as  far  as  Cape  Verde,  and  even  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Orande.  Hen^  'he  current  is  more 
ftvourable  to  navigators,  as  it  runs  along  the  shore,  or  rather 
in  a  aouth^eBtem  direction,  the  north-east  trade*wind  pre- 
vailing  at  the  same  time,  especially  south  of  Cape  Mirik. 
But  bare  also  there  are  no  harbours  between  me  Bay  of 
Arguin  and  the  mouth  of  the  Senefal. 

Hie  rocks  of  which  Cape  Blanco  consists  are  oontposed  of 
a  mixture  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  sandstone,  in  hues  of 
stratification  dipping  southerly  in  various  inclinations,  some 
as  much  as  45  .  Its  summit  is  partly  cavned  with  sand- 
hills, blown  ttam  th»  desert  bv  the  winds,  and  partly  with 
rocky  eminetioee.  With  the  exception  of  the  sandhills  whiefa 
are  of  recent  formation,  the  whde  surfiice  is  covered  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  with  shells  of  all  dimensions 
and  specier,  which  are  stiU  found  in  the  Great  Bay.  These 
shells  ara  in  a  perfect  state  of  preterration,  and  liaTe  evi- 
dently not  been  used  as  food. 

The  Moon  who  wander  about  the  neighbouring  desert 
seldom  vioit  this  place,  and  only  in  small  numbMs  at  a 
time;  but  boats  of  100  to  ISO  tons  hiBden  resort  to  it 
from  the  Canary  Islands,  and  carry  on  a  lucrative  flsbery. 
Fresh  water  is  found  about  four  or  five  miles  north  of  the 
Cape.  (Capt.  Belcher,  in  the  Joumai  of  the  Qeograpiucal 
Soeietff.  vol.  ii.,  RenneU's  Investigation  of  the  Cwrmtt; 
and  JacksOQ's  Account  of  Marooeo  and  TimbuctQo.y 

BLANDFORU  FORUM,  eleo  called  BLANDFORD 
CHIPPING,  or  MARKET  BLANDFORD.  a  parish  and 
market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Pimperne,  county  of  Dorset ; 
ninety-two  miles  S.W.  from  London,  and  sixteen  N.E.  from 
Dorchester.  -  Nine  parcels  are  mentioned  in  the  Domesday 
Survey,  under  the  common  name  of  Bleneford,  or  Blane- 
fonl ;  five  of  these  are  small,  and  were  doubtless  small 
manor*  included  in  some  of  the  greater.  Four  Blnndfords 
remained  distioguislMd  in  after  times,  namely,  Biandfbrd 
Forum.  BlandCird  ft.  Mary,  Blandfond  Bryauston.  and 
Ltmg  Blandfixd,  now  Langtoa.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  I., 
the  then  Earl  of  Leicester  mortgaged  it  for  452/.  6r.  Si^.  to 
Aaren,  a  Jew  of  Lincoln,  whose  estates  being  seized  by  the 
king,  this  manor,  amtmg  others,  was  put  into  the  roll  for  the 
lung's  use.  Not  long  after  however,  the  Earl  pnxured  a 
discharge  under  the  seal  of  Aaron  for  240/.  6«.  Bd.,  and 
dying  very  rich,  his  estates  were  divided  between  his  daugh- 
ters. It  passed  through  several  female  heirs,  who  by  mar- 
riage («rried  it  into  various  noble  families,  until  it  became 
the  priperty  of  John  of  G^iunt,  Duke  of  Laneoeter,  by  mar- 
riage with  Blanche,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  When 
the  duke's  sun  became  King  Henry  IV.,  the  estate  was 
united  to  the  crown.  Henry  V.  granted  it,  mHa.  other 
manors,  joiittly  to  Henry  Chicfaeley,  Archbishqtof  Can- 
terbury, and  to  his  unde,  Henry  Beonfint,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. AAs*  this  the  manor  revetted  to  and  remained 
in  the  exoAn  until  Edward  IV.  bestowed  the  whole  on  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richanl  IIL 
From  this  period  the  accounts  of  the  descents  of  the  manor 
ai  e  contradictory :  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  dependant 
on  the  principal  minor  of  KingBton  Lacy,  and  the  remainder 
bn  either  been  giwn  to  or  has  been  purchased  by  the  cor- 
poration. Biandfbrd  b  called  a  burgh  in  old  records ;  but 
it  never  sent  members. to  parliament  more  than  twice, 
namely,  in  the  33rd  of  Edward  I.  and  the  2iind  of  Edward 
III.   The  town  reeeivBd  its  charter  of  inonpOTation  as  a 


ft«e  bscough  from  James  L,  which  conferred  on  it  new 
Uberties.  and  confirmed  those  which  it  had  immemorially 
enjoyed.  Under  this  charter  the  town  has  been  govemod 
by  a  bailiff  and  six  capital  burgesses. 

The  town  hod  a  market  vny  early :  for  we  find  that  in 
2  Henry  III.  a  precept  was  directed  to  the  sheriff  that  the 
market  at  this  place,  which  had  wevioosly  been  held  on 
Sunday,  should  theneeforward  be  tiUd  on  Saturday.  Since 
that  time  Saturday  has  acoofdingly  been  the  market-day. 
A  fair  also  was  granted  so  early  as  35  Edward  I. :  there  are 
now  three  fhirs,  ohieUy  for  hones«  cattle,  and  cheese,  bdd 
on  March  July  10,  and  November  8.  It  is  by  these 
markets  and  fidrs.  and  by  the  raeort  trf  travellers  and  ibe 
neighbouring  gentry,  together  with  the  races  annually  held 
in  July  or  August  on  a  neighbouring  down,  that  the  town 
is  chiefly  supported.  Blandfirid  was  in  ftvmer  times  noted 
for  its  manuihcture  of  band  strings,  but  that  article  falling 
into  disuse,  attention  was  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  bone- 
lace,  and  until  the  beginnmg  oS  the  last  century  the  finest 
point-laoe  in  England  was  made  at  Blandford :  it  was  valued 
at  30/.  per  yard,  and  was  considered  to  be  eaual,  if  not  supe- 
ricr,  to  that  of  Flanders.  After  tiiis  had  also  declined,  the 
making  of  shirt-buttons  was  the  only  manufacture  which 
becune  of  much  importance  in  the  town ;  Uiis  is  principally 
carried  on  by  women  and  children,  and  is  still  constdenbli^ 
though  not  so  extensive  as  in  former  tiows.  At  pnsent 
Blandford  is  one  of  the  neatest  little  towns  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  it  is  inereaetng  ewry  year  in  extent  and 
population ;  but  it  is  not  lighted,  nor  is  tliere  any  general 
watch  for  th6  borough  and  town.  In  1631  the  pariah  coo 
tained  528  houses,  with  a  population  of  31  OB,  of  wb«n  I7tl 
were  female*.  Of  tUs  popwatkn  the  town  contains  99  pnrta 
out  of  100. 

Blandford  is  situated  in  one  ef  the  finest  tracU  of  pastuie- 
land  in  the  kingdom.  '  Pasturage  onl^,'  says  Mr.  Matun, 
*  is  seen  in  this  part  of  the  county,  whwb,  from  the  multi- 
tude of  C0V8  fed  on  it.  may  truly  be  called  *'  a  land  flowing 
with  milk."  '  The  town  stands  on  a  bend  of  the  Stour. 
which  flows  on  both  the  south  uid  west  sides  of  it.  The 
river,  which  is  bsra  itf  emtsiderable  width,  is  crossed  b> 
a  bridge  of  six  ai^es.  The  town  owe*  its  present  nest 
•ppearanee  to  the  fires  by  which  it  bos  been  repeatedly  de- 
vastated. It  was  burnt  in  Camden's  time,  and  afterwmrds 
rebuilt  in  a  more  handsome  manner  than  before ;  and  it 
was  again  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1676  or  1677,  and 
again  in  1713.  But  the  greatnt  calamity  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  1731,  when  the  town  was  deeolated  by  an  almost 
general  conflagration,  in  which  all  the  public  bulldinga, 
and  all  but  forty  dwelling-houses  were  oonsumed.  Four 
hundred  families  were  thus  deprived  of  their  homes and 
the  total  amount  of  the  loss  is  stated  by  different  authorities 
at  from  84,0(10/.  to  100.000/.  The  neighbouring  towns  and 
parishes  fvomptly  assisted  the  sufferers  with  provisions  and 
mMiey ;  and  sixty  barracks  were  built  of  boards  and  thatched 
fi»  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  poorer  eort.  Next 
^ear  an  act  was  passed  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  town,  and 
It  was  ultimately  restored  to  mofe  than  its  former  neatness. 
Tha  ttmets  are  tegv^,  uid  well  paved,  and  the  bouses 
built  uniformly  with  The  town-hall  is  a  neat  build 

ing  of  Portland  stone,  supported  on  Doric  columns,  with  a 
regular  entablature :  within  this  building  there  is  a  pump, 
a  marble  panel  over  which  bears  an  insmption  com  memo- 
rail  ve  of  the  fire.  This  is  dated  in  1760,  and  describes  the 
town  as  then  having  risen  '  like  a  phoenix  from  its  ashes,  to 
its  present  flourishing  and  beautiful  condition.'  The  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  was  completed  in  1 739, 
on  the  ruins  of  that  destroyed  by  fire.  It  is  a  neat  building 
in  the  Grecian  style,  consisting  of  a  chancel,  body,  two  nde 
aisles,  and  a  tower  eighty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola. 
The  church  is  built  with  a  greenish-coloured  stone,  but  the 
windows,  door-eases,  and  ornaments  are  of  Portland  stone. 
It  east  3200A  The  interior,  which  is  very  neat,  contains 
some  handsome  monuments,  and  accommodates  lOOO  pa- 
sons.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bri^el, 
with  a  net  income  of  167/. 

There  is  a  free-school  adjoining  the  churcb.  When  or 
by  whom  it  was  founded  is  not  known ;  but  the  anonymous 
author  of  a  description  of  some  places  in  Dorsetshire  in 
1579,  says  there  was  then  here  a  lichool  of  great  fame,  of 
which  one  Millar,  a  person  of  [treat  reputation  and  learning, 
was  master.  Aichbishop  Wake,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
town,  is  said  to  have  received  the  early  part  of  his  edwmtioit 
in  this  sehool.  The  endowment  kmjr  amdl.  the  elM 
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part  of  it  b«ing  a  pro|Kirtion  of  a  bequest  made  in  1621  by 
William  Williams,  who  lert  3000^  to  be  laid  out  in  lands, 
the  proceeds  to  be  applied  for  sundry  charitable  purposes, 
among  which  was  &/.  per  annum  to  enable  the  schoolmaster 
of  Blandford  to  afford  instruction  to  '  four  poor  men's  children 
apt  for  learning.'  This  cannot  however  be  considered  a 
free  grammar-school,  as  tiie  [aresent  master  pays  a  rent  of 
10^  a  vear  for  the  aobool-house,  and  is  under  no  obli»tion 
to  tea^gntnilMuly  any  of  the  children  of  the  town.  There 
is  another  in^ieient  free-iohool  at  Blandford.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  at  Milton  Abbas,  six  miles  from  Blandford, 
by  the  abbot  of  Hilton.  Id  the  year  192 1 ;  but  its  elBciency 
vaa  nullified  by  an  art  of  parliament  which,  in  1785,  trans- 
fbrred  the  school  to  Blaniubrd,  in  spite  of  tho  opposition  of 
the  feoffees  of  the  eohooL  No  children  have  been  sent  to 
the  school  for  education  since  its  removal. 

Archbishop  Wake  founded  a  blue-ooat  school,  and  endowed 
it  with  1616J^for  the  instiuctioo  and  clothing  of  twelve  boys. 
In  1698  Robert  Hideout  bequeathed  50^.  to  the  parish ;  and 
John  Bastard,  in  I76B.  gave  6002.,  a  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duce of  both  which  sums  is  applioable  to  the  [>urpose  of 
teaching  poor  children  to  read.  Foratown  of  its  tiie  Bland- 
ford has  a  amount  of  charities,  consisting  in  alms- 
houses, and  sums  left  for  apprenticing  bm,  and  f«  sup- 
plying the  poor  with  bread,  clothing;,  mi  alms. 

Besides  ArohbisbopWake.  alreany  mentioned,  Blandford 
gave  birth  to  Dr.  lindesay,  who  was  primate  of  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  that  Wako  was  primato  of  England.  To 
these  we  may  add  Bruno  Ryves,  D.D.,  who,  during  the  civil 
war,  started  the  early  newspapw  called  Mereurius  Rusticut, 
and  who  assisted  in  the  Polyelott  Bible ;  Christopher  Pitt, 
the  translator  of  Virgil ;  and  Thomas  Creech,  who  suc- 
cessively translated  LucretiuB,  Horace,  and  Theocritus. 

f Hutchins's  History  qf  Doraet,  2iid  edit. ;  Maton's  06»er- 
vationt  on  the  fVettem  Counties;  Carlisle's  Endowed 
Grammar  Schools;  Municipal  Corporations'  Reports,  &c.) 

BLANE,  GILBERT,  an  eminent  physician,  was  the 
fourth  son  of  Gilbert  Blana  of  Blanefield,  in  the  oountv  of 
Ayr,  in  Scotland,  at  which  place  he  was  bom  on  the  39ui  of 
August,  174B.  Being  intended  for  the  ohureh^  he  was  sent 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh ;  but  during  his  attendance 
there  certain  conscientious  scruples  induced  him  to  abandon  ' 
his  ordinal  intenti<m,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  the  ^osecution  of  this  branch  of  science  he 
showed  such  ardour  and  iodustiy  as  acquired  for  him  the 
notice  not  only  of  his  fellow^students  (among  whom  as  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Society  and  Royal  Medical  So- 
ciety h^  greatly  distinguished  himselO,  but  also  of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  principal  of  the  university,  of  Dr.  Blair,  and 
Dr.  CuUeu,  After  obtaining  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine be  was  recommended  by  Dr.  CuUen  to  I^.  William 
Hunter,  at  that  time  the  most  eminent  teacher  ctf  analomv 
in  lAndon.  and  in  high  estimation  as  a  fdiysician.  Through 
his  instrumentality  Dr.  Blane  was  appointed  private  phvsician 
to  Lord  Holdernesse.  Tbu  appointment  introduced  him  to 
the  notice  of  many  distinguished  individuals,  and  among 
others,  to  Lord  Rodney,  who  nominated  him  his  pri- 
vate phy^cian,  in  which  capacity  hn  accompanied  Lord 
Rodney,  when  in  1780  he  assumed  the  command  of  the 
squadron  on  the  West  Indian  station.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  engagement  every  officer  being  either  killed, 
wounded,  or  employed.  Dr.  Blane  was  intrusted  by  the 
admiral  with  the  duty  of  conveying  bis  orders  to  the  officers 
at  the  guns,  and  in  one  of  these  dangerous  misnons  he  was 
slightly  wounded.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  on  this 
occasion,  and  on  the  reoommend^on  of  tord  Rodney,  he 
was  instituted  at  onve,  without  going  through  the  subordi- 
nate grades,  to  the  high  office  of  physiaan  to  the  fleet. 
In  the  exeotttimi  of  his  duties  he  was  unremittisg,  and  ex- 
erted himself  most  baiefi<mUy  ia  preserving  the  health 
and  effidenoy,  as  well  as  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  the 
seamen,  on  that  sickly  station.  He  was  present  during  six 
engagements  under  his  friend  and  patron  Lord  Rodney, 
and  of  the  batUe  of  the  ISth  of  April,  1782.  he  gave  so 
animated  an  account  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stair,  that  bis  nar- 
rative was  published.  He  remained  on  the  West  Indian 
station  till  1783.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  em- 
bodied the  results  of  his  experience,  and  also  many  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
ships,  in  avidunM,  which  he  published  in  178i,  entitled 
Observatiom  on  the  Diseases  *^  Seameitt  8vo.  London.  This 
work  has  several  times  been  reprinted,  with  enlargements 
end  improvements. 


As  his  appointment  was  of  a  nature  to  preehide  his  being 

allowed  half-pay,  a  unanimoas  application  was  made  by  all 
the  officers  who  had  been  on  the  West  Indian  station  to 
the  Admiralty  to  bestow  upon  Dr.  Blane  some  reward ;  and 
accordingly  a  pension  was  granted  him  by  the  crown,  the 
amount  of  which  was  subsequently  doubled,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  I^rds  of  the  Admiralty. 

In  the  course  of  his  residence  in  the  West  Indies  he  fre- 
quently met  the  present  king,  William  IV.,  then  Duke 
of  Clarence,  serving  as  a  midshipman  in  Lord  Rodney's 
fleet.  Dr.  Biane  ootained  the  favourable  regard  of  his 
Royd  Highness,  and  upon  determining  to  settle  in  Ijondon 
as  a  physician,  he  was  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  appointed  physician .  extraordinary  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  1786  he  was  elected  physician  to  St  Thomas's 
Hospital,  in  his  canvass  for  which  he  was  greatfy  assisted 
hy  Lord  Rodney.  About  this  time  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  oommissioDers  of  sick  and  wounded  sailors ;  and  in 
1795  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Navy  Medical  Board. 
During  the  time  that  Earl  Spencer  was  first  lord  of  the 
admiralty,  Dr.  Blane,  seconded  by  that  nobleman,  was 
enabled  to  effect  the  introduction  into  every  ship  of  the  use 
of  lemon-juice,  as  a  preventive  and  cure  for  scurvy.  This 
measure  has  had  the  beneficial  efibet  almost  completely 
eradicating  scurvy  at  sea,  and  has  done  more  to  keep  up 
our  naval  force  in  a  state  of  efficiency  than  any  other 
measure.  [See  Ahtiscorboticb.]  Ifr.  Blane  seaJonsl) 
directed  his  attention  to  improve  the  condition  both  of  the 
men  engaged  in  the  service,  and  of  the  medical  officers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  their  health.  He  caused 
regular  returns  or  journals  of  the  state  of  health  and  disease 
to  be  kept  by  every  surgeon  in  the  service,  and  forwarded 
periodically  to  the  Navy  Board.  From  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  these  returns,  he  drew  up  severiU  dissertations 
which  were  read  before  the  Medico-Chirurgi(»l  Society,  in 
whose  transactions  they  were  subsequently  published. 

In  1786  he  was  deetcd  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socie^, 
who  appointed  him  to  deliver  the  Croonian  Lecture  in 
1788.  He  selected  Ibr'his  sutnect  'Museular  Motion.' bis 
treatment  of  which  evinced  the  extent  and  varie^  of  his 
knowled^  as  well  as  the  originalitv  of  his  mind.  It  was 
printed  in  1791,  4to.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Select  Disserta- 
tions, London,  1822,  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
two  volumes,  1 834.  An  essay  on  the  '  Nardus,'  or  spikenard 
of  the  ancients,  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society,  vol.  80,  in  the  year  1790,  During  the  scarcity 
in  1799  and  1800,  he  published  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
and  Remedies  of  the  late  and  present  Scarci^  and  High 
Price  of  Provisioiu,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl 
Spencer,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.,  dated  8th  No- 
vember, 1800 ;  with  Observations  on  the  Distresses  of  Agri- 
culture and  Commerce  which  have  prevailed  for  the  fast 
three  years,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane,  Bart.,  F.R.S..  Physician 
to  the  Prince  Regent,  8vo.'  This  tract  was  first  published 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  without  the  authors  name; 
but  a  seciHid  edition,  with  considerable  alterations  and  addi- 
tions, was  printed  exclusively  in  the  '  Pamphleteer'  in  1817 
vol.  ix.  No.  xvii.,  of  which  some  impresuMis  were  issued 
seMrately. 

Having  attained  great  eminence  as  a  physician,  and  his 
private  practice  becoming  \*ery  extensive,  he  resigned  his 
office  of  physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hosiatal.  He  re- 
corded some  of  his  observations  made  during  the  period  of 
twenty  years  Uiat  he  held  that  sitoatioo,  in  a  dissertation 
on  the  Comparative  Prevalencs  and  Mortalita  of  different 
diseases  in  London,  which  was  p^bli8hed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Medico-ChiruqiBal  Society,  and  reprinted  in  bis 
Select  Dissertatnns. 

The  last  public  aervioe  on  wbieh  he  was  employed 
was  on  a  mofessional  mission  to  ii^uire  and  r^iert  oa  the 
cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  army  in  Walcheren  in  1809 ; 
and  to  Northfleet,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  establish- 
ing a  dock-yard  and  naval  arsenal  at  that  place  in  1810. 
His  great  merit  and  public  services  were  rewarded  by  the 
titie  of  a  banmet  conferred  upm  hon  in  18 18 ;  he  was  also 
appointed  phvsieian  in  crdinuy  to  the  Prhiee  Regent  in  the 
same  year. 

lu  1819  ho  published  Elements  qf  Medial  Logic,  which 
in  a  few  year*  went  through  several  editions.  Of  all  his 
writing  this  is  calculated  to  be  the  most  permanently  and 
extensively  aseful,  his  other  prednctions  mostly  reCwring  to  i 
sulgcets  of  tempocaiy  interest  His  observations  on  the 
diseases  of  seamoi  hovnvw  must  alwaya^  wwti»lhe  at- 
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Isntm  peruul  of  sU  who  ire  designed  for  that  branch  of  the 
public  service.  In  1621  he  suffered  severely  from  an  attack 
of  prurwo  ttmlUt  from  the  harassing  irritation  of  which  he 
could  only  obtain  relief  by  the  use  of  opiiim ;  and  as  the 
diseaM  never  completely  left  him.  be  acquired  a  habit  of 
oonsuming  a  quantity  of  thatpoient  drug,  equal  to  what  any 
of  the  (^um-aaten  of  the  Sfaat  ean  lake.  In  1 8S6  he  was 
ele<ded  a  member  <tf  ^«  Institute  Frame.  His  seal  for 
the  improvement  of  the  naval  medical  service  continued 
unabated  to  the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  in  1829,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  ha  founded  a 
prize-medal  for  the  beat  journal  kept  by  the  surgeons  of 
his  Majesty's  navy.  In  1830,  on  the  aeeession  of  King 
William  IV..  he  was  nominated  by  his  former  royal  ship- 
mate first  physician  to  his  Majesty.  His  last  appearance 
befbre  the  public  was  as  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
Warning  to  the  British  Public  agmmt  the  alarming  ap- 
proach o/the  Indian  Cholera,  1831.  His  later  years  were 
spent  in  retirement  fixun  pndbasional  labours,  and  in  the 
revision  of  his  Select  Dissertations,  the  second  edition  of 
which  he  lived  to  see  pubtiahed.  He  died  on  the  {!6th  of 
June,  1 834,  in  the  85tn  year  of  his  age.  As  he  was  always 
greaUy  esteemed  and  respected  by  vxt  medical  officers  of 
the  navy,  he  was  assiduously  atttnded  during  his  last 
illness  by  a  distinguished  surveon  belonging  to  that  branch 
of  the  public  service,  who  baa  served  under  him,  Mr.  Cope- 
land  Hutchinstm,  from  whose  biographical  sketch  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Blane  many  of  the  above  statements  are  taken. 

Tbe  career  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  was  long,  and  marked 
throughout  by  zeal  for  tbe  mitigation  of  tbe  evils  attendant 
upon  war  and  a  sea  life,  as  well  as  the  relief  of  the  sufferings 
of  his  fellow^creatures  in  every  condition.  Animated  by 
higher  motives  than  that  of  obtaining  the  favour  of  fashion- 
able circles,  he  neglected  the  little  arts  which  recommend 
many  to  the  attentum  of  tiie  great,  and  may  fairly  be  consi- 
dered to  have  gained  the  station  which  he  ohtaiDed  by  the 
diligent  eultivatkm  and  exertion  his  solid  talents.  Few 
members  of  his  profession,  whether  exercising  it  in  the 
public  service  or  m  private  life,  have  stronger  e&ims  on  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  the  country. 

BLANK  VERSE,  verse  without  rhyme,  or  the  conso- 
nance of  final  syllables.  Of  this  species  is  all  the  verse  of 
the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
But  during  the  middle  ages,  rhyme,  however  it  originated, 
came  to  be  employed  as  a  common  ornament  of  poetical 
composition,  botii  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular  tongues  of 
most  of  the  modem  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  fifteenth 
?entury,  when  a  recurrence  to  olassicu  models  became  the 
fashion,  attempts  were  made  in  various  languages  to  reject 
rhyme,  as  a  relie  of  barbarism.  Thus,  Homer's  *  Odyssey' 
'ves  translated  into  Spanish  Uank  verse  by  Gonsalvo  Perez, 
the  secretary  of  state  to  the  Em|>eror  Charles  V..  and  after- 
wards to  Pnilip  II.  Warton.  in  his  *  History  of  Enirtish 
Poetry,'  observes  also  that  Felice  Figliucci,  in  his  admirable 
Italian  commentary  on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle,  entitled 

*  Filosofla  Morale  sopra  i  libri  dell'  Ethiea  d'  Aristotile,'  not 
only  declaims  against  tbe  barbarity  of  rhyme,  and  strongly 
recommends  a  total  rejection  of  this  Gothic  ornament  to  bu 
countrymen,  but  enforces  his  precept  by  his  own  example, 
and  translates  all  Aristotle's  quotations  from  Homer  and 
£urtpide8  into  verse  without  rhyme.  Fi^iucci's  commen- 
tary was  published  in  15S1.  Warton  afterwards  observes — 
'  In  the  year  16S8  Ttissino  puUished  his  "  Italia  LihwiUa 
di  Goti,"  or  "  Italy  Delivered  ftom  the  Gotha,"  an  henuc 
poem  professedly  written  in  imitation  of  tbe  "Iliad,"  with- 
out ei^er  rhyme  or  the  usual  machineries  of  the  Gothic  ro- 
mance. TVissino's  design  was  to  destroy  the  terza  rima  of 
Dante.  Vfe  do  not  however  find,  whether  it  be  fh>m  the 
&cility  with  which  the  Italian  tongue  lalls  into  rhyme,  or 
that  the  best  and  est^lished  ItdUan  po^  wrote  in  the 
stanza,  that  these  efforts  to  restore  blank  verse  produced 
any  lasting  effects  in  the  progress  of  the  Italian  poetry.' 
This  statement  is  allowed  to  stand  uncorrected  in  the  last 
edition  of  Warton;  but  in  fact  Trissino's  poem  was  not 
publisihed  till  it  appeared  in  three  volumes,  tne  first  printed 
at  Rome  in  1947.  and  tbe  second  and  third  at  Venice  in 
1548.  (See  De  Bure,  BibliogTaphie  Instructive,  iii.  678. 
679.)  The  *  Italia  Liberata'  is  stated  by  the  biographers  of 
Trissino  to  have  been  b^n  in  1925.  Another  work  io 
blank  verse  by  the  same  writer,  however,  his  tragedy  of 

*  Bofonisba.'  celebrated  a«  the  first  regular  tragedy  which 
appeared  in  the  Italian  language,  was  printed  in  1524.  (See 
the  eatalogW)  at  tfaa  end  of  Riocoboni's  Hittoire  du  ThiR^re 


ItaUen.)  It  was  first  represented  at  Rome  iz  1515.  In 
1516  the  tragedy  of  '  Rosmunda.'  also  in  blank  verse,  by 
Trissino's  friend,  Rucellai,  was  recited  at  Florence  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Leo  X.,  and  was  printed  at  Sienna  in 
15S5.  In  a  work  oititled  an  '  Historical  Memoir  on  Italian 
IVagedy,' by  Joseph  Cooper  Walker  (4to.  Lmd.  1799),  there 
is  a  short  paper  on  the  or^^  of  blank  vme  in  the  Itsliak 
language  (Appendix,  No.  3,  pp.  xx.— zziiL),  in  which  tbe 
author  observes  that  Trisuno,  thot^h  the  first  Italian  writer 
who  used  blank  verse  in  long  works,  and  aoomding^y  recog- 
nised both  by  his  oonterop<xaries  and  his  countrymen 
generally  as  the  first  who  introduced  it  into  their  poetry,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  eonsidered  as  its  inventor.  Not 
to  speak  of  the  occasional  specimens  of  blank  verse  which 
are  to  be  found  interspersed  in  the  works  of  Boccaccio  and  his 
contemporaries,  there  is  a  blank  verse  poem,  called  the 

*  Cantico  del  Sole,'  written  by  St  Francis,  the  founder  of 
the  Franciscans,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
This  poem,  however,  it  seems,  was  thought  to  be  in  prose 
till  its  metrical  eharacterwas  detected  by  the  critic  Oreseim- 
beni  in  his  'Istoiiadella  Volgar  Poesia,'  a  work  published 
towards  the  end  ot  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  Fkench  language,  in  like  mamier,  various  writers 
have  one  after  another  attempted  to  write  verse  without 
rhyme.  Among  those  who  are  said  to  have  composed  in  this 
fashion  are  Jodelle  and  De  Baif,  who  wore  two  of  the  cele- 
brated Pleiad  of  poets  that  adorned  the  age  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  IX.  (See  P»aqvdeT,  Recherehes  tur  la  Fhmee,  \iw 
vii.  chap.  xii. ;  and  Baillet,  Jugemms  det  Saams,  torn,  iv 
pp.94  and  124,  edit  of  1725.)  Afterwards  Nicholas  Ra{Hn. 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  repeated  the  same 
attempt,  and,  in  the  oinnton  of  the  Cardinal  du  Ptaron,  with 
more  success  than  De  Bait  (See  Baillet,  torn.  iv.  p.  155.) 
Still  more  recently  French  blank  verse  was  written  by  De 
laMotteleVayer,intbeage(tfLoaiBXIV.  None  itf  these 
attempts  however  have  had  the  effect  of  reemciling  the 
Frendi  ear  to  this  mode  of  eomposition,  and  it  is  pn^able 
that  there  is  something  adverse  to  it  in  the  genius  of  the 
language. 

The  first  English  blank  verse  ever  written  a{»pears  to 
have  been  the  Translation  of  the  First  and  Fourth  Books 
of  the  Aneid,  by  Lord  Surrey,  which  was  printed  in  1557 
under  the  title  of  '  The  Fourth  Boke  of  Virgill.  intneting 
of  the  Loue  betwene  Mneas  and  Dido;  translated  idto 
Englishe,  and  drawen  into  straunge  metre.'  Lend,  without 
date,  4to.  1557,  along  with  the  second  Book;  but  which 
must  have  been  written  at  least  ten  years  before,  for 
Surrey  was  executed  in  1547.  Surrey  most  probably  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  this  iono\'ation  from  the  Italians ;  but  I^. 
Nott  is  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  have  seen  Trissino's 
poem,  already  mentioned,  as  it  was  not  |ffinted  till  after  his 
death,  though  written  many  years  befora.   Aseham,  in  his 

*  Schoolmaster.'  expressly  commemorates  tiiis  tcandation  of 
Surrey's  as  the  first  attempt  to  write  English  verse  without 
rhjrme.  'The  noble  Lord  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey,'  he  says. 
'  first  of  all  Englishmen,  in  tran^ating  the  founh  book  of 
Virgil,  and  Gonzalvo  Perez,  that  excellent  learned  man,  and 
secretary  to  King  Phihp  of  Spain,  in  translating  the  Ulysses 
of  Homer  out  of  Greek  into  Spanish,  have  both  by  good 
judgment  avoided  the  fkult  of  rhyming.'  *  The  spying,'  be 
adds,  'of  this  fault  now  is  not  tbe  curiouty  of  EngUsh  eyes, 
but  even  the  good  judement  also  of  the  best  that  write  in 
these  days  in  Italy.*  The  first  who  imitated  Surrey  in  the 
new  kind  of  verse  which  he  had  introduced  was,  according 
to  Warton,  Nicht^s  Grinmld,  or  G^malde,  scmie  of  whose 
poetical  coupositions  were  first  printed  in  the  same  volume 
in  which  Surrey's  translation  from  Virgil  appeared.  *To 
the  style  of  blank  verse  exhibited  by  Surrey,'  says  Warton. 
'  he  added  aew  strength,  elegance,  and  modulation.  In  tbe 
disposition  and  conduct  of  h»  cadences,  he  often  approaches 
to  the  legitimate  structure  of  the  improved  blank  vme.' 
The  next  thirty  years  may  bo  said  to  have  naturalised  the 
new  mode  of  versification  in  the  language.  The  first  thea- 
trical piece  which  appeared  in  blank  verse  was  Lord  .Saek- 
ville's  tragedy  of '  Gorbodoc.'  otherwise  called  ^  tragedy  of 

*  Ferrex  and  Porrex,'  which  was  acted  in  the  hall  of 
the  Inner  Temple  -n  1561.  though  not  printed  till  1565. 
Then  followed  Geoige  Gaaooigne's  tngedy  of 'Jocasta,* 
which  was  acted  at  Ghay's  Inn  m  1566.  In'l576  tbe  sane 
author  published  a  poem  in  blank  vetae,  entitled  *  Steel 
Glass.'  In  1579  appeared  Greorge  Pede'»  blank  verse  tzn- 
gedy  of 'David  and  Bethsabe.^  In  15RS  was  paUidiei 
Aske's  poem,  in  the  same  form/of  TOnifintkm,  cotitM 
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Rlictbetha  TriumphanB.   *  A  Tale  of  Two  Svans,*  a  blank 
rone  poem  by  William  Vallans,  appeared  in  1 590 ;  and 

*  Hieronrmo,'  another  tragedy  without  rhyme,  had  also  been 
acted  berore  that  year.  So  that  when  Shakspeare  began  to 
write  for  the  stage,  as  hs  is  supposed  to  have  done  in  1591, 
he  may  be  said  to  have  found  blank  verse  already  familiar 
to  the  Dublie  ear  as  the  legitimate  form  of  dramatic  poetry. 
(See  Warton's  History  of  Engligh  Poetry,  section  xl„  and 
the  notes  to  the  edition  of  1824.  See  also  section  x.  of  the 
Dissertation  1^  Dr.  Nott  on  <  The  Sute  of  Snglish  Poetry 
before  the  Sixt«entb  Century,*  jweflxed  to  his  edition  Ot 
Surrey's  Poems,  1815.) 

It  is  curious  that  Sir  Philip  Sidney  does  not  mention 
blank  verse  in  his  treatise  e^ititled  'The  Defence  of  Poesy,' 
which  must  have  been  written  after  several  of  the  pieces  we 
have  mentioned  above  had  appeared.  Sidney  died  in  1566, 
■I  the  age  of  thirty-two.    'Now  of  versifying,'  he  says, 

*  there  are  two  sorts,  the  one  antimt,  the  other  modem ; 
the  antient  marked  the  quantity  of  each  syllable,  and  ac- 
cording to  that  ft-amed  his  venw;  the  moiUm  observing 
only  number,  with  some  regard  of  the  accent,  the  chief  life 
of  it  standeth  in  that  like  sounding  of  the  words  which  we 
eall  rhyme.'  '  Truly.*  he  afterwards  adds,  *  the  English, 
before  wy  vulgar  language  I  know,  is  fit  for  both  sorts;' 
and  thm  he  goes  on  to  show  its  superiority  to  the  Dutch 
ithat  is  the  German),  the  Spanish,  the  Italian,  and  the 
French,  resting  his  argument  entirely,  in  so  for' as  the  three 
last-mentioned  tongues  are  concerned,  on  its  aHeged  greater 
variety  of  final  rhymes.  In  a  preceding  part  of  the  treatise 
he  expressly  mentions  the  tragedy  of  Gorboduc,  making  it 
an  exception  to  the  rudeness  of  all  the  English  plays  he 
bad  seen,  as  being  '  full  of  stately  speeches,  and  well- 
sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his 
style,  and  as  full  of  notable  morality,  which  it  doth  most 
delightfully  teach,  and  so  obtain  the  very  end  of  poesy.' 

Notwithstanding  the  examples  thus  set,  the  employment 
of  blank  verse  was  almost  confined  to  the  drama  for  the 
ereater  port  of  the  seventeen^  century.  Drayton,  and 
I>aniel,  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  and  Davenant,  all  in  that 
interval  vrote  long  poems,  and  all  in  rhyme.  Even  dra^ 
matic  composition  had,  after  the  Restoration,  in  the  hands 
of  Dryden  and  others,  begun  to  revert  to  that  form.  At 
length  in  1667  appeared  tixe  *  Paradise  Lost,'  and  vindi- 
ca,ted  the  capabilities  of  blank  verse  by  the  noUest  exem- 
plification of  it  the  language  yet  possesses.  In  an  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  this  poem,  printed 
in  1668,  Milton,  professing  to  give  *  a  reason  of  that  which 
stumbleth  many — why  the  poem  rhymes  not,'  says, '  The 
measure  is  English  heroic  verse,  without  rhyme.  .  .  .  This 
neglect  of  rhyme  is  so  little  to  be  taken  for  a  defect,  though 
it  may  seem  so  perhaps  to  vulgar  readers,  that  it  is  rat^r 
to  be  esteemed  an  example  set,  the  first  in  English,  of 
antient  liberty  recovered  to  herc^  poem  flnm  the  troublo- 
aome  and  modmm  bondage  of  riiyming.'  He  allows,  how- 
ever, and  indeed  urges  ue  Ihct  in  vindication  of  himself, 
that  *  some  both  Italian  and  Spanish  poets  of  prime  note 
bave  rejected  riiyrae  both  in  longer  and  shorter  works,  as 
liave  also  long  sinee  our  best  EngUsh  tragedies.' 

For  the  last  century  and  a  half  blank  verse  may  be  said 
to  have  been  recf^nised  as  the  only  Intimate  form  for  the 
higher  species  of  dramatic  composition  in  our  language. 
•  Aristotle  observes,'  says  Addison  (Spectator,  No.  xxxix.), 
'  that  the  Iambic  verse  in  the  Greek  tongue  was  the  most 
proper  for  tragedy,  because  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifted 
up  the  discourse  firom  prose,  it  was  that  which  approached 
nearer  to  it  than  any  other  kind  of  verso.    For,  says  he.  we 
may  observe  that  men  in  ordinary  disonnrse  very  often  speak 
Iambics  without  taking  notioe  of  it.   We  may  make  the 
same  observation  of  our  English  blank  verse,  which  often 
«iiten  into  our  common  discourse,  tiiongh  we  do  not  attend 
Co  it,  and  is  such  a  due  medium  between  rhyme  and  prose, 
tiliat  it  seems  wonderfully  adapted  to  tragedy.   I  am  uere- 
fore  very  much  oflfended  when  I  see  a  play  in  rhjrme ;  which 
is  as  absurd  in  English,  as  a  tragedy  of  hexameters  would 
IxAve  been  in  Greek  or  Latin.'   Many  long  moral  and  de- 
scriptive poems,  as  well  as  shorter  pieces  of  the  same  class, 
bnve  also  within  this  period  been  composed  in  blank  verse ; 
but  here  it  can  only  be  said  to  hold  a  divided  empire  with 
E-byme.    It  is  to  be  obnerved,  that  unless  we  are  to  include 
K  fBW  attempts  to  imitate  the  hexameters,  pentameters,  sap- 
pliics,  adMucs,  and  other  measures  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Mvetty,  (be  use  of  blank  verse  has  almost  been  confined  in 
iBaigUBli  to  the  common  beroie  line  of  ten  syllables.  The 


attempte  that  have  been  made  to  reject  rhyme  in  our  other 
measures  have  all  been  failures,  in  so  far  as  regards  the 
establishment  of  the  fcinciple,  however  much  theheauty 
particular  poems  composed  upon  that  system,  such  as  Col- 
lins's  *  Ode  to  Evening,'  may  have  been  admired. 

The  German  probably,  of  all  the  languages  of  modern 
Europe,  admits  the  greatest  variety  of  blank  verse  mea 
sures.  From  the  practice  of  modem  German  poets,  it  would 
appear  that  any  species  of  verse  which  may  be  used  in  that 
language  with  rhyme,  may  also  be  used  without  it  In  the 
German  translationa  ftom  Greek  and  Boman  poete  we  find 
every  specues  of  antient  metre  suecesafhlly  imiteted,  and 
of  course  without  rhynm.  That  which  approaches  nwuest 
to.  or  rather  is  identioal  irith,  owe  ton-syllable  blank  verse, 
is  also  much  used,  as  in  the  following  example : — 

Dct  VOnda  Qnit  erhnb  ateh  kbolMld, 

Wihtt'  einenText.  vrklBrt'  thn,  wandt*  Iha  u, 

Emuthnte,  wtrale,  ttntft«>  tooitela 

Ho  benlleh,  dw  dli  HuIbmi  niUfiiliab 

Ihai  BMntoum  la  dea  gnwn  Buk— Konusmr. 

The  expression  *  blank  verse'  looks  like  a  French  phrase, 
but  we  observe  that  French  writers  speak  of  it  as  one  <^ 
English  invention.  (See  the  article '  Vers  Blancs'  in  the 
Ettcyclopidie.}  Johnson,  in  his  Dictionary,  explains  *  blank* 
here  as  meaning  *  whrae  the  rhyme  is  blanched  or  missed ;' 
and  he  quotes  as  his  oldest  example  of  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pression the  following  sentence  from  Shakspeare : — *  The 
fady  shall  say  her  mind  f^ly,  or  the  blank  verse  shall  halt 
for  it.'  According  to  Mr.  Park,  in  a  note  to  Warton's  *  His- 
tory of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  iv.  p.  241,  the  poet  Daniel,  in 
his  'Apology  for  Rhyme,'  published  in  1603,  appears  to 
designate  what  we  now  call  blank  verse  by  the  expression 
tingle  numbers.  The  ItaUans  call  blank  verse  verso  sciolto, 
that  is,  loosened  or  untrammelled  verse. 

BLANKENBURG,  a  principality  in  the  north  uf  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  lying  in 
the  region  of  the  Lower  Harz ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Hanoverian  and  Prussian  dominions,  on  the  north 
and  south  by  Prussia,  and  on  the  east  by  Prussia  and 
Anhalt  l^is  principality  contains  about  144  square  miles, 
or  somewhat  less  than  the  county  of  Rutland.  In  ito 
northern  parte  it  is  welt  cultivated,  but  the  southern  dis- 
trict, which  lies  among  the  Harz  mountains  or  adjacent  to 
them,  is  full  of  foreste;  it  contains,  however,  valuable  iron 
mines  and  quarries,  particularly  of  marble,  and  rears  much 
cattle.  It  is  the  personal  property  of  the  dukes  of  Bruns- 
wick, into  whose  possession  it  came  in  the  year  1590,  as  a 
lapsed  fief  and  earldom,  and  is  estimated  to  produce  a  yearly 
revenue  of  at  least  20.0002.  It  was  created  a  principality 
of  the  German  empire  under  the  name  of  the  principality 
of  Brunswick-Blankenbuiv.  in  the  year  1707.  It  conteins 
two  towns,  four  market  vUlages,  and  fifteen  other  villages, 
and  about  12,000  inhabitanto;  and  is  now  included  in  the 
cinde  Ot  Blsnkenburg  as  part  of  the  Brunswick  t«ritory. 
This  cirde,  which  has  an  are*  about  194  square  miles, 
comprehends  tho  three  bailiwicks  of  Blankenburg,  Hassel- 
felde,  and  Walkenried.  in  which  are  three  towns,  four 
market  villages,  and  twenty-three  villages  and  hamWts^ 
with  a  population  of  about  19,000  souls. 

Blankenbui^,  the  chief  town,  is  situated  on  the  Hars,  at 
an  elevation  of  732  feet  above  the  level  of  the  German 
Ocean,  and  is  crossed  by  the  rivulet  which  bears  the  same 
name  as  the  town.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  a 
f^mnasium.  a  female  school,  school  of  industry,  three 
churches,  a  town-hall,  an  hospital,  and  a  factory  for  the  de- 
posit of  the  iron,  marble,  and  dye-earths  raised  in  the  sur- 
rounding districte.  Upon  the  Blanlunstein,  a  rocky  height 
1038  feet  alxive  the  lerol  of  the  sea,  and  cImw  to  the  town,  is 
situated  the  duoal  palace  of  Luisenbotg,  in  which  there  are 
270  apartmente,  a  uurge  eolleotion  of  painting  and  other 
oljects  of  note.  Immediately  below  lies  the  *  l^vil's  Wall* 
( Teu/filsmauer),  a  l<mg  and  almost  unbroken  line  of  sand- 
stone cliffs,  of  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  forms,  on  th* 
back  of  the  Heidelberg  group  of  hills ;  they  run  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  and  spread  as  fkr  as  Ballenstadt  in 
Anhftlt-Bemburg.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  also 
stands  the  lofty  and  romantic  Regenstein,  on  the  summit 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  spacious  castle,  entirely  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  besides  a  number  of  caverns,  and  the 
splendid  colossal  rock  called  the  '  Rosstrappe.'  Blanken- 
burg conteins  about  400  houses,  and  3200  innahitante,  and 
is  between  mne  and  ten  miles  from  Halberstadt,  in  51"  47 
N.  lat.*  and  10°  67'  E,  long.  Much  miningis  carried  on  in 
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hg  ne^bourbood,  pirtieularly  at  Riibelond  Mi  the  Bote, 
where  there  are  iron  works,  end  mills  for  working  porphyry, 
narble.  &o. 

BLANTYRE,  a  parish  in  the  middle  ward  of  Lanark- 
shire, seven  miles  east  from  Glasgow,  and  bounded  on  thh 
east  by  Hamilton,  on  the  west  by  Cambnalang,  and  on  the 
south  by  Glasford  and  Kilbride.  It  stretches  along  the 
south  hank  of  the  Clyde  for  nearly  two  miles  fend  a  half, 
and  its  greatest  length  the  Haugh  opposite  CaMer- 
bridge  tu  its  most  sonthern  point  is  about  txe  miles  and  a 
half.  The  parish  is  low  and  sheltered,  and  henoe  its  natae 
Blantyre,  wbicfa  in  Oaelie  means  *  a  Warm  retreat'  From 
the  wurch  in  the  middle  of  the  parish  to  the  Clyde,  the 
ground  is  almost  %  plain,  covered  with  small  fndom»«s, 
which  are  snnottiidea  bj  belts  of  pirating;  and  from  the 
Clyde  to  the  souAem  boundary  the  soil  is,  by  gradations, 
s^y  clay,  loam,  moss.  Iron-stone  is  found  on  the  banks 
of  CalderwBter,  which  divides  this  parish  from  Kilbride. 

On  the  top  of  a  high  rock  which  rises  up  from  the  Clyde, 
stand  ainidst  trees  the  picturesque  remains  of  the  priory  of 
Blantyre,  nearly  opposite  to  Botnwen  Castle,  which  crowns 
the  bold  and  lofty  bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  It 
was  of  the  order  of  Canon  Regulars  of  St.  Augustine,  and 
most  have  been  founded  beibre  the  year  1296,  far  at  thctt 
time  ■  Frere  Williani,  priouT  de  Blantyre,  was  a  subscriber 
to  the  lU^man's  Roll.  (Prynne,  p.  663.)  King  Alexander 
II.  annexm  the  parish  church  and  its  property  to  the  priory. 
At  the  Refbrmation  the  priffl-y  was  demolished ;  and  ih 
1595  Wsdter  Stewart  (afterwards  Lord  Blan^re),  the  lord 
priTy  seal  of  Scotland,  was  made  its  eommendator  by  King 
James  VL  The  patronage  and  church  property  of  the 
parish  are  still  m  tm  hands  of  his  descendants. 

The  village  of  Blantyre  is  on  the  road  from  Hamilton  to 
Kilbride.  The  popuUtion  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  3000, 
elUelly  oocupiol  m  weaving  and  at  the  cotton  mills ;  IS  per- 
son* were  then  employed  hi  inm-stone  minei  and  £7  in 
quarries. 

The  manse  ms  built  in  1 773 ;  it  is  not  known  when  the 
chureh  was  erected.  The  glebe  consists  of  about  12  acres, 
and  the  stipend  in  1793  was  56  bolls  of  meal  and  btlrley, 
and  53/.  6«.  &d.  in  money.  At  that  time  there  was  a  stock 
of  about  200/.,  out  of  the  interest  of  which,  and  the  weekly 
collections  at  the  church,  the  poor  were  supplied.  The  perish 
schoolmaster  had  then  no  house  or  raraen  attached  to  bis 
office ;  his  saluv  was  only  fl£,  and  i&»  whole  income  of  the 
sohocA  was  worth  abont  iOt.  per  annum. 

(Sinclair's  StoHttieal  Account  of  Sooiland,  vol.  ii. ;  Bntt- 
merationAhstract  of  Population  Retumt,  ^  ol.  ii. ;  Chambers's 
Gazetteer  of  Scottana;  General  View  of  the  Agriculture 
oftha  County  of  ChdewJale,  by  John  Naismfth,  Brentford, 
1794;  Practical  Ontervatioru  wjon  divert  Title*  of  the 
Law  of  Scotland,  eommtndp  talud  Hope's  Minor  Prae- 
ticks;  towhichis  aul^oined  an  Account  of  all  the  ReUgtout 
Hotisee  that  mgfe  in  SeoUand  at  the  time  qf  the  Reforma- 
tion, written  by  Sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Craighall.  sometime 
advocate  to  King  Charles  I.,  Edin.  1 734.) 

BLAPS  iPiiSriduM),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  section 
Heteromera  and  faiaily  MelasOma  [LatreiUs') :  the  prhicipal 
generic  characters  are, — antenme  with  the  two  basal  jomts 
short,  their  breadth  equalling  their  lengthy  the  third  joint 
long,  exceeding  that  of  the  two  fbllottmg  togMher;  the 
three  fbllowing  joints  are  longer  than  broad ;  tiie  remtlinhtg 
joints  nearly  round,  excepting  the  terminal  one,  whicli  is 
round  at  the  base  and  acuminftted  towards  its  extfetmty  ; 
maxillary  palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  flsttened,  and  wher. 
tiewed  from  above  or  beneath  somewhat  hatchet-shaped : 
thorax  broad,  sideA  rounded,  posterior  margin  straight .  ab- 
domen oblong-ovate,  exeeedinj;  the  thorax  in  width :  elytfa 
generally  soldered  together,  mcurved  So  as  to  embraiee  the 
sides  of  the  abdomen,  more  or  less  acuminated  towards  the 
apex,  and  prolonged  to  a  point  at  the  apex. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  tolerably  abundant,  and  ft-e- 

?uent  dark,  danhp  silnationa,  such  as  the  caverns  in  locki,  Sec. 
n  thiteountry  there  are  only  two  WeU-authenticated  spiles, 
B.  d^tua  and  B.  mortita^  <Iu  latter  is  very  common  in 
our  kHohens  and  cellan  (in  eompsny  with  the  toekroat^) ; 
the  former  is  much  less  abundant }  it  Is  oceauonally  Ibund 
with  B.  Mortitaga. 

Both  species  are  of  an  obscure  black  colour,  and  abont 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  As  B.  mortisa^a  is  a 
well-known  common  species,  we  wiQ  merely  mention  the 
eharocters  distinguishing  the  rarer  onA  from  it.  The  first 
Ariking  difbtence  i>  the  superior  breadth  in  obtum  s  the 


antenniB  are  shorter,  Uie  fburth,  fMtb,  and  nxfii  |tftiff  ii» 
scarcely  longer  tiian  brosd  (while  in  B.  morHi&ga  their 
length  is  nearly  double  the  breadth) :  the  thorax  has  its 
hinder  angles  rounded  (in  moriisagtt  they  are  seute)  ■  the 
legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion,  ahd  the  elytr  are  dis- 
tinctly pnnctared. 

There  are  many  eurtous  and  ihterestidK  f^cts  relating  to 
species  of  this  genuA,  fcr  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  Kirby 
and  Spenoe's  httroducHon  to  Brituh  Bmomologjf,  to  whkn 
we  renr  odr  reader^. 


a.  BtoynM— ,wlt«ifcweft>eiS»stihfc  1^  JlaaMwa  oTOeMM 

BLASENDORf,  or  BALASFAIVA.  a  circle  in  the 
county  of  Lower  Weissenburg  or  AlSen  in  Austrian  Trans- 
sylvania,  containing,  besides  tlie  town  of  its  naihe,  fifteen 
villages.  Balasfalva  or  Blasendorf,  the  chief  place  of  tlw 
circle,  and  a  large  market-town,  is  the  resideoce  of  the 
Grsieo-Rcmiari  Catholic  bishop  of  Fogaras,  and  ti^s  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  KockeTs,  in  45^9'  N.  lat.,  and  23*  M' 
B.  long.  It  possesses  a  theological  and  philosophical  semi- 
nary fbr  (Jrssco-Cathplics,  a  Roman  Catholic  school  for  edu- 
cating teachers,  i  Greek  monastery  of  the  order  of  St. 
Basil,  two  Gneco-Catholie  churches,  a  Protestant  chuieli, 
and  a  gymnosinm.    Population  abont  4200  souls. 

BLA'SPHEMY  (in  Greek  ^efiifila,  bkutphimd),  a 
crime  marked  for  public  punishment  in  the  laws  of  most 
civilised  nat|pns,  and  which  has  been  regarded  of  such 
enormity  tn  many  nations  as  to  be  punished  with  death. 
The  Wora  isGreek,  hut  it  has  fonnd  its  way  itlto  the  Englkh 
and  several  other  modem  hmgusgesr  otnne,  it  is  suppled, 
to  the  want  of  native  terms  to  express  wiu  precision  and 
brevity  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  representative.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  an  ecclesiastical  term,  most  of  which 
are  Greek,  as  the  term  ecclesiastical  itsetf,  and  under  this 
letter,  B,  the  terms  baptism,  bible,  and  bishop.  This  has 
arisen  out  of  the  scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  having 
been  written  in  Greek,  and  those  of  the  Old  having  in  re- 
mote times  be^n  fkr  better  known  in  the  Greek  translation 
than  in  the  original  Hebrew. 

Blasphemy  is  a  Compound  Word,  of  l^hich  the  second  part 

rie-m)  signMes  to  Speak :  the  origin  of  the  Brsf  nart(Miu> 
not  U  certain ;  it  Is  derived  from  ffKaxrm  ^lapta)t  to 
hurt  or  strike,  according  to  some.  E^mologicially  there- 
fbre  it  denotes  speaking  so  as  to  Strike  or  buti ;  the  luing 
to  a  person's  face  reproachful  and  insulting  expressions. 
(Bat  others  derive  the  fitst  part  of  the  compound  from 
py^U.  See  Fassow's  Schneider.)  In  this  general  way  it  is 
□sed  by  6heek  writers,  and  even  in  the  New  Testament;  u 
iti  1  Tim.  vi.  4, '  Whereof  cometh  envy,  str'ife,  rafltngs,  evil 
stirmisings.'  where  the  vbtA  rend^'rea '  railing  *  is  in  the 
oriKttisl  *  blasphemies.'  In  Sph.  iv.  31, '  Let  all  l^ttemess, 
ana  wratfi,  and  anger,  and  clamour,  and  evil-speaking  be 
pnt  away  from  you,'  where  *  evil-speaking '  represents  the 
*  blasphemy '  of  the  original.  In  a  similar  passage.  Col. 
Hi.  8,  the  translators  have  retained  the  'blasphemy  "  of  the 
original,  thoagh  what  is  meant  is  probably  no  more  than 
ordinary  insulting  or  reproachful  speech.  Thus  also  in 
Majk  vii,  22,  our  SatloUr  himself,  in  enumerating  varioos 
evil  dispositions  or  practices,  mentions '  an  evil  eye,  blas- 
phemy, pride,  fooltshtiess.*  not  meaning,  as  it  seems,  more 
than  the  ordinary  case  of  insulting  sfteech. 

Blasphemy  In  this  sense,  however  it  is  to  be  «v(ud«l  as 
immoral  and  mischievous,  is  not  marked  as  crime  ;  oxiA  iti 
suppression  is  left  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  morals  and 
religion,  and  not  provided  for  by  law.  In  this  sense  indeed 
the  word  can  faaraly  be  said  tt^Jw  naturalised  among  w> 
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Ihmgb  it  may  eouwm&Uy  be  &uai  to  poete,  and  in 
IfaoM  proK-writen  who  exarcige  an  inordinate  cMirioaii}' 
bi  the  aelaotion  of  their  tenas.  But  besides  being  used 
to  denote  insulting  and  omrobrious  speech  in  genend. 
It  wai  used  to  issatAe  speech  of  that-  kind  of  a  peculiar 
nature,  nanwl^  when  the  ol^ect  againat  which  it  was  di- 
rected was  a  pcnoD  estetmM  sacred,  but  enpeoialljr  vfaen 
agatnrt  God.  The  word  vaa  used  1^  ttie  LXJl  to  reiaesent 
On  yn  ot  ib^  original  Habiaw,  ^hen  IwMhtiBy  tae  p«a- 
•age  or  the  jevin  law  which  mm  And  in  Levituma  zxiv. 
lO-lfi ;  tUa  ia  the  flnt  nthantio  aooqunt  of  Uw  act  of  Uaa- 
phnny  boUig  BOtioed  as  a  erioM  and  rnvkafi  b^  alagislator 
ftr  pnnlslunent : — *  And  the  son  of  an  laiaaQtiih  woman, 
wtMse  lather  was  an  Sgyptlan.  went  out  uwH^  tfae  childiMi 
of  Israel,  and  thia  son  of  the  laraatitiah  wiwan  and  a  man 
of  Israel  strave  together  in  the  camp  i  and  the  Isiaalttiah 
wonm's  son  blas|»eaied  the  name  cMf  the  Load,  and  euraed. 
And  Aey  brought  liim  unto  Moms,  and  they  put  him  in 
ward,  that  the  mind  of  the  JiOrd  m^t  be  abowed  them. 
And  the  Lord  »palu  unto  Mpses  saying,  Bnng  forth  him 
that  hath  cursed  without  the  icamp,  and  let  all  that  heard 
him  hi;  their  hands  upon  his  bead,  and  let  aU  the  oongre- 
gation  stone  him.  And  thou  riiaU  spmk  un|o  tho  childuren 
of  land  Siting,  Whofoaver  eursodi  bia  Ood  ahi^  bear  hia 
tin,  and  ha  tiiat  blaapbemath  the  name  of  tfaa  Lord  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  deakb,  and  ril  the  congregatiim  shall  oar- 
tain^  atone  him ;  as  wall  the  stnnger,  aa  he  that  is  born 
in  the  land,  when  ha  blasphemeth  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
shall  be  put  to  death/  It  is  aaid  that  the  Hebrew  com- 
mentatCH-s  on  the  law  have  some  difficulty  in  dining  ex- 
aetly  what  is  to  be  ooosidered  as  induded  within  the  scope 
of  the  term  '  blaspheme'  in  this  passage.  But  it  seems  from 
the  text  to  be  evidently  that  loud  and  vehement  reproach, 
the  result  of  violent  and  unccmtroUed  passion,  which  not 
anfrequeutly  is  rented  not  only  against  ^  fellow  mortal 
who  oflwda,  but  at  the  same  time  against  the  majesty  and 
aoTereignty  of  Ood. 

OomHKMi  sanae,  ^plriiu;  itoeif  to  the  text  which  we  have 
quoted,  woald  at  once  that  tUa,  and  thia  only.  oon. 

stitttted  ^  erirae  againat  which,  ^n  the  Moaafe  oode  the 
punishment  of  death  was  denounced.  But  among  the  later 
Jaws,  other  thinga  were  hrougbt  within  tbe  compass  of  this 
law ;  and  it  was  uid  fa<dd  of  &a  a  means  of  oppoung  the  in- 
fluence of  the  teaching  of  Jesua  Christ,  ana  of  giving  the 
form  of  law  to  tha  persecution  of  himsdf  and  his  bllowers. 
Thus  to  spei^  evilly  or  reprofu:hfuUy  of  sao^  things  or 
^aces  was  construed  into  blasphemy.  The  charge  against 
Stephen  was  that  he  *  caasea  not  to  speak  blaaphemoos 
words  against  this  holy  place  and  the  law'  (Acts  vi.  13) ;  and 
be  was  punished  by  stoning,  the  peculiar  mode  of  putting  to 
4eath  prasonbed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Jewiu  law  for 
blasphemy.  Onr  Loid  himself  was  put  t*  death  ime 
convicted  of  thia  crime.  *  Again  the  hi^h  priest  askeid  uid 
•aid  unto  him.  Art  thou  die  Christ,  the  son  of  ^bleased? 
And  Jesus  said,  I  am ;  and  ye  ^alt-aaa  the  Son  of  Ifan 
sitting  on  the  ri^t  hand  of  power,  and  oxning  in  the  clouds 
pf  heaven.  Then  the  high  priest  rent  hia  dothca  and  aaid. 
What  need  we  any  further  witnesses?  Ye  have  heard  the 
blasphemy :  what  think  ye  ?  And  they  all  condemned  him 
to  be  guilty  of  death.'  (Marie  xiv.  61-64.'^  It  waa  manifest 
that  there  was  here  noUiing  of  violenoe  or  passitm,  nothing 
of  any  evil  intention  essential  to  constitute  sndi  a  erime, 
nothing,  indeed,  but  the  declaration  of  thai  divine  mission 
on  which  he  had  corae  into  the  world,  and  of  which  his 
Dfiraoles  had  been  the  indisputable  signs. 

There  are  some  instances  of  the  use  of  the  term  in  the 
N«w  Testanent,  in  which  it  ia  not  easy  to  sqr  whether  the 
word  Is  used  in  ita  ordmary  sense  of  hurtAil,  fii|ttiious>  and 
msultinR  apeec^  or  in  uw  nstiietad,  and  vaat  mw  be 
called  ue  fbnnale  tense.  Hina  when  it  ia  said  ot  Christ 
or  his  aposties  that  they  were  blas^emed,  it  is  donbtftil 
whether  the  writers  intended  to  ^ak  of  the  act  as  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  reviling,  or  to  ohar^^e  tbe  parties  with 
being  guilty  of  tbe  offimoe  (k  speaking  insultingly  and  re- 
proachfully to  persons  invested  with  a  character  ot  more 
thAi  ordinary  sacredneas :  and  even  in  the  celebrated  pas- 
sage about  tbe  blasphemy  againrt  the  Holy  Ghost,  it  a|>peara 
most  probaUe  from  tbe  context  that  blasphemy  is  there 
nsed  hi  tbe  sense  of  ordi-nary  reviling,  though  tbe  object 
against  which  it  was  directed  gave  to  lueh  reviling  the 
tmaracter  of  unusual  atnxsty. 

Among  tha  eanontataj  the  deflnition  of  blasphemy  is 
made  to  indnde  ibm  daiyuif  Cod,  or  the  asmrting  anything 


to  be  God  which  not  God.— anythiug.  iOf^e^  •  in 
words  gf  tha  Summa  Angelica,  voce  '  B  asfeoua.'  wbicn 
implies  'quaodant  derogationero  excelleoUs  bonitatis  ali- 
eujus  at  praecipue  divina) and  this  extended  application  of 
the  term  has  been  received  in  most  Christiaa  countries 
and  puoishownts  mwe  or  lieas  severe  have  been  denoifnced 
against  the  crime. 

In  our  own  oountry.  tho  common  law,  open  blAw^amy 
vaspunishabtol^ftmandimitfiaqnnent,  or  other  in^unous 
ootporal  {Hini^imeaL  Tbe  kind  ^  blasphemy  which  vu 
thus  cognizuble  u  dMcrihiad  by  Blaokstoue  to  be  *  denying; 
the  bong  or  providence  of  God,  «0ntum,elious  reproaches  S 
our  Sayiouc  Christ,  profaiw  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Soriptu^, 
or  exposing  it  to  contempt  and  ridiculed'  {Comnitntmi^, 
b.  iv.  e.  iv.)  Ail  tboaa  heads,  except  the  flrs^  s^em  to 
spring  iniujediately  from  the  root-^ense  of  the  word  blas- 
phemy, as  tlwy  ana  that  hurtful  aqd  insiUting  speec^i 
which  the  word  denotes.  And  ve  suspect  that  whenever  tl^ 
ooramon  law  was  called  into  operation  to  punish  persons 
guilty  of  the  flrst  of  these  forma  of  Uaspbemy,  i%  was  only 
when  tha  denial  was  acconipani^i  with  opprobrious  w<sds 
or  gestures,  whiidi  seem  to  be  essential  to  compJeto  the  true 
crime  of  Uauihemy.  Errors  in  opinion,  wen  on  points 
whidi  ate  the  very  osaenoe  and  .being  of  religion,  were  re- 
ftzred  in  England  in  eariy  times  to  tiie  eedesiastiCT,  as  falling 
under  the  denomination  of  beretical  opinions  [see  BulbstT. 
to  be  dealt  with  by  them  a«  other  heresies  were.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  statute  book  under  thi^  word  Uasphemy  tfll 
we  ooms  to  the  reign  of  King  WiUiajn  III.  In  that  reign 
an  act  was  passed,  the  title  of  which  ia  '  An  Act  for  the  piore 
effectual  auppreauog  of  blasphemy  and  profaneneas.'  We 
briieve  that  the  statute-book  of  no  other  nation  can  show 
suoh  an  extension  and  comprehension  a«  ia  given  in  thia 
statute  to  the  word  blasphemy,  unless,  indeed,  two  statutes  of 
the  Scottish  paiiiament,  wbicb  were  passed  not  long  before. 
The  primitive  and  le^  n^eaning  of  uasphemy.  and  we  may 
add  i>f  pro&neness  alao,  waa  entirely  lost  st^bt  of,  and  the 
act  FGs  directed  to  the  restraint  of  all  free  investigation  of 
poeiuona  reqwcting  things  estaemed  saered.  The  more 
proper  title  vrould  have  been. '  An  Act  to  fnvent  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  gmunds  of  belief  in  Divine  revelation,  and 
the  nature  of  tbe  things  revei^;'  fat  that  such  is  ite  <di- 
jeot  is  apparent  throi^^houtthewliolaofit:  'Whereas  many 
persons  nave  ot  late  years  opraly  avowed  and  publishod 
many  blasphemous  and  in&mous  opinions  contrary  to  tbe 
dootnnes  and  princi{dea  of  the  Christian  reUcion,  greatly 
tending  to  the  oisbonour  of  Almighty  Ood,  and  may  prove 
destructive  to  the  peace  and  iralfare  of  this  kingdom; 
wherefore  for  tiie  more  e&ctual  suppressing  of  the  said 
deteatoble  crimea,  be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  or  per- 
sons having  been  educated  in,  or  at  any  time  having  made 
maCssaion  of  ttie  Christian  religion  within  thia  realm,  aball, 
by  writing,  printing,  teaohing,  w  a^naed  q>eaking,  deny 
any  «w  of  the  peraniB  of  the  Holy  Trin^  to  be  Ood.  or 
ifaaU  aasMt  or  maintain  that  there  are  mere  goda  than  one, 
or  shall  deny  the  Ghriatian  religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be  <tf  divine 
authority/  fre.  These  are  the  whole  of  the  olfenoea  com- 
prised in  this  act.  The  penalties  are  severe :  diaqualiflca- 
tions;  incapacity  to  act  as  execiuiNr  or  guardian,  or  to  receive 
legacies;  three  years  imprisonment.  <.Stat.  9WiU.  III. c. 35.) 
The  wrUings  alluded  to  in  tbe  preamble  were  not,  in  any 
pn^r  sense  of  the  term,  Uasphcmous.  They  were,  for  tbe 
most  part,  we  believe  universally,  the  wcffk  of  sober-minded 
and  well-disposed  men,  wbo,  however  emng  they  might  be, 
were  yet  in  uie  pursuit  of  truth,  and  seeking  it  in  a  duection 
in  wmoh  it  ia  espaoially  of  importance  to  mankind  to  find 
it  To  prevent  such  inquiries  by  lawa  siiah  as  these  ia  most 
unwise  ud  iignrions.  There  can  be  no  solid  oimriction 
where  there  can  be  no  inquiry.  In  a  state  where  laws  like 
this  aiie  acted  on  (bap|Hly,  in  this  country,  it  is  become  a 
dead  letter),  Christianity  can  neftr  have  the  seat  she  ought 
to  have,  not  only  in  the  affections,  but  in  the  rational  and 
aober  ewvictions  of  mankind.  What  we  mean  however  at 
present  to  urge  is,  that  the  title  of  blas{^niy  in  this  ata- 
tate  ia  a  pal^ble  mianooner.  The  dehvery  either  ftom  the 
pulpit  or  the  preas  of  the  resulte  of  reflection  and  inquiry 
amdied  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptores,  or 
of  any  partieular  book  included  within  that  term,  to  tbe 
claim  of  Christianity  to  be  a  divine  institution,  or  to  the 
claim  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  be  received  as  part 
and  parcel  of  Christianify,  can  never  be  rwatded  as  in  itself 

blawhemvor  nofaneness,  however  in  nf^uilarJn^uMes  it 
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mvf  Romotimes  be  accompanied  expresuoiu  vhich  may 
bring  the  individual  using  them  witbia  the  scope  of  a 
charge  of  blasphemy.  It  is  remarkable  that  Blackstoue, 
vbo  is  not  one  of  ah  OTer-liberal  school,  in  his  chapter  on 
offences  against  God  and  relifrion,  does  not  tittat  of  this 
statute  in  the  leotion  headed  Blaspbemj',  but  nndw  other 
heads. 

We  are  mirpiised  that  such  a  itatute  eonld  have  been 
paued  80  near  our  own  time ;  still  more  that  such  a  title 
X  ahoold  have  been  prefixed  to  it.  We  have  to  add,  that 
as  to  its  main  provision  it  remains  in  fmree.  But  in  1813, 
the  number  of  persons  who  openbr  avowed  that  they  did 
not  consider  the  doctrine  of  uie  Trinity  as  possessed  of 
BUffloient  support  ftom  the  words  of  Senpture,  when  truly 
intOTpreted,  to  deserve  assent,  having  greatly  increased, 
and  large  congregations  of  them  being  found  in  moat  of 
the  principal  towns,  leveral  clergymen  also  of  undoubted 
respectability,  learning,  and  pisty  having  seceded  from 
the  church  on  the  grmmd  that  this  doctrine  as  professed 
in  the  ciimK^  wm  without  anffleiant  authority,  a  bill  was 
introduoed  into  pariiament  to  relievo  sneh  penons  from 
the  qMnttimi  of  this  statute,  and  it  passed  without  opposi- 
tioD.  This  act,  which  is  commonly  called  Mr.  Smith's  Act, 
after  the  name  of  the  late  Mr.  WilUam  Smith,  then  member 
for  the  city  vi  Norwich,  by  whom  it  was  introduced,  is 
Stat  53  George  III.  o.  160. 

The  legal  crime  of  blasphemy  and  profaneness  is  made 
by  this  statute  of  King  William  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent ftx>m  the  crime  when  considered  with  reference  to 
religion  or  morals.  Few  persons  will  charge  any  guilt 
upon  a  man  who,  in  a  course  of  philosopbie  investiga- 
tion, is  brought  at  last  to  doubt  respecting  any  of  the  great 
points  of  religious  belief,  after  an  investigation  pursued 
with  diligence,  and  under  a  sense  of  the  h^h  importance 
ot  the  BUMoet  Sudi  a  chi^e  would  be  the  result  of  bigotry 
alone,  ana  would  have  do  ewresponding  eonvieticm  in  the 
heart  of  the  person  thus  aeensed.  Yet  such  a  person  may 
be  morally  guilty  of  bIssiAemy.  He  is  morally  guilty,  if 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  lad  to  the  use  of  gross  and  oppro- 
brious expressiens,  such  as  are  shocking  to  the  common 
«ense  and  common  feeling  of  mankind,  and  abhorrent  to 
the  minds  of  all  philosophic  inquirers,  and  all  persons  who, 
in  the  spirit  of  seriousness,  are  seeking  to  know  the  truth 
in  respect  of  things  which  are  of  the  last  importance  to 
them.  Whoever  acknowledges  the  exutenoe  of  God.  and 
that  there  is  a  stream  of  providences  and  dispensations, 
common  and  extraordinanr,  proceeded  and  procmding  from 
him,  and  yet  speaks  of  him,  or  still  man  to  him,  or  of 
and  oonceming  them,  in  the  langaafje  of  affhrnt^  or  other- 
wise indeed  than  with  tf'feeling  of  ravomos  ooireqiandent 
to  the  dignity  and  awftilness  m  the  sulgeot,  cannot  be  held 
morally  guiltless:  and  when  there  is  no  suoh  admission, 
there  is  at  least  a  decency  to  be  observed  in  treating  or 
speaking  of  them,  which  will  be  obawved  l^  all  irtio  have 
upon  their  hearts  any  spirit  of  seiioasness,  or  any  just  re- 
gard for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  also  be  admitted  that  a  certain 
freedom  must  be  allowed  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which 

auestions  referring  to  sacred  subjects  are  treated.  All 
lings  are  not  really  sacred  which  many  agree  to  call  so. 
The  term  sacred  may  be  made  to  cover  any  opinion  however 
absurd,  and  witchcraft  and  the  popular  superstitions  have 
sometimes  taken  shelter  under  it.  It  would  scaToely  be 
denied  that  it  was  lawful  to  attack  opinions  of  this  class, 
even  though  the  mind  of  a  nation  was  not  suffidently  en- 
l^htened  to  discern  the  dwutdity  (rfthem,  with  any  wea- 
pons, even  those  of  insnlt  and  ridicule ;  xad  that  uiough 
the  cry  of  hlasphemr  might  be  raised,  yet  that  at  the  bar 
of  sound  reason  such  a  person,  so  tax  from  being  justiy 
chargeable  with  so  odious  a  crime,  might  be  one  who  was 
rendering  to  the  world  the  most  essential  serviee,  by  setting 
tho  absurdity  of  the  opinion  in  that  clear  light  in  which  it 
admitted  of  being  placed,  and  thus  attracting  to  it  the  eyes 
of  all  observers.  But  opinions  which  have  better  pretension 
to  be  called  sacred  may  xuA  improperly  be  treated  with  a 
certain  freedom  that  to  those  holding  them  shall  be  offen- 
sive. Very  strong  things  in  this  way  have  been  aa^ 
against  the  doctrine  of  transuhstantiatioa  by  ^testant 
writem.  who  have  not  been  regarded  by  their  ftUow-Pro- 
testanta  as  doing  more  than  setting  an  erroneous  o^nion 
in  its  true  Ught,  though  the  Roman  Cathdie  has  no 
«iiubt  read  tho  blasphemy,  as  he  would  call  it,  with  hor- 
nir.  So  the  Almighty  Fattmr,  as  ho  appean  in  the  system 


<^  Christian  faith  which  is  called  Calviiusm,  has  by  some 
been  represented  in  characters  which,  to  the  sincere  be- 
liever in  that  system,  cannot  but  have  been  accounted 
blasphemous;  while  by  those  who  hold  the  i^stera  to 
rest  on  a  mistaken  iutarpntation  of  Scripture  it  has  been 
held  to  he  no  more  than  the  real  eharaDtnr  in  whidi  that 
system  invests  him.  Time  is  in  fact,  when  the  snbjeet 
is  regarded  as  one  of  morals  rather  than  <tf  law,  a  rebOiM 
and  a  potitive  blasphemy.  That  is  blasphemy  to  one  whidi 
is  not  so  to  another.  And  this  should  teach  all  persons 
a  forbearance  in  the  ^iplication  of  so  odious  a  term.  Strong 
and  fincible  expressions  have  had  their  use.  Satire  ana 
ridicule  may  reach  whm  plain  argument  would  not  go : 
but  it  behoves  every  man  who  ventures  on  the  use  of  troae 
weapons  to  eonsider  the  intention  by  which  he  is  influenced, 
to  look  upm  himself  as  one  who  is  a  debtor  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  truth,  and  who  has  to  satiety  hims^  toat  he 
aims  at  nothing  but  the  increase  of  the  knowledge  and  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  socirty. 

BLAST.  ILaSTING.  TSee  Uiiriiro.} 

BLAST-FURNACE.  [S^Iaoir.] 

BLATTIDA,  a  ftmUy  of  insects  of  the  order  Orthop- 
tero.— I>istingnishing  characters :  tarn  ftv»-jomted,  the  un- 
der wings  folded  longitudinally  only,  head  hidden  by  the 
thorax ;  oody  oval  or  rounded,  and  depressed ;  antennm  kmg 
and  thread-like,  and  composed  of  a  great  number  of  very 
minute  joints ;  palpi  long ;  thorax  lai^,  slightiy  oonvex, 
^nerally  broeder  than  long,  and  as  it  were  a  stndd,  cover- 
ing the  head  and  base  of  the  wing-cases,  which  latter  are  of 
a  parchment-like  nature,  and  ramified  with  nerves :  one 
elytron  laps  over  the  other ;  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
abdomen  is  fiimished  with  two  conical  articulated  appcat- 
dages ;  legs  furnished  with  spines. 

The  Blattids  are  extremely  active  voracious  inseets 
some  species  apparmtly  eating  almoat  anything  that  comes 
in  their  way.  Mr.  8te]^ns  Miumemtes  aeven  speeiea  in- 
digenous to  this  countiy,  and  fourtiiat  are  not  strictly  so; 
among  the  last  mentioned,  the  well-known  and  troublesome 
cockroach  (Blaita  orimtaUi)  may  be  enumerated.  It  is  said 
to  have  come  originally  from  Aua,  but  on  this  point  there 
is  some  little  doubt ;  the  nocturnal  habits  and  ravages  of 
this  species  are  too  well  known  to  need  description.  Tho 
male  in  its  mature  state  has  wings  extending  only  half  the 
length  of  the  body ;  the  female  hss  only  rudimentary  wings : 
hw  eggs,  which  are  about  sixteen  in  number,  are  deposited 
enclraed  in  an  obbn^  nearly  cylindrical,  but  slightiy  com- 
pressed case,  with  an  elevated  serrated  edge  on  one  side  - 
this  at  first  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  aStee  a  littie  time  be- 
comes brown  and  of  a  firm  nature ;  the  fimule  eairiea  thib 
case  about  with  hn  at  first,  flsed  to  tiie  abdomen  by  a  guuf 
like  substanoe ;  from  this  asylum  the  young  make  thrir 
escape  by  emitting  a  fluid  which  softens  a  part  of  the 
case. 

The  species  of  this  family  have  been  divided  into  two 
genera  by  Latreille;  Blatta  and  Kakertae  (a  name  used 
for  the  Blatts  by  the  American  coluiists),  tiie  latter  divi- 
sioD  including^  those  species  in  whi<di  the  females  are  ap- 
terous (of  which  the  B.  orientaUt  forms  a  type),  and  the 
former  those  in  which  both  sexes  possess  win^. 

The  number  of  exotic  mecies  of  this  tribe  is  very  gint; 
the  indigenous  species  oft  nis  oountry  are :  B.  Gervtamea, 
palterut  per*piauari*t  Parueri,  m^ripe*,  Uvida,  paiUda 
and  LoMOttwa;  most  of  these  are  compaRtively  small 
andare  frand  in  woods ;  tiie  last-mmtiiHiea  apeoies  k  said  to 
swarm  in  the  hots  of  tiia  Laplanders,  where  itecnunttaKrMt 
havoc,  and,  in  oomnnction  with  SiipAa  LappomeOf  has  oeac 
known  to  devour  their  whole  supply  of  dried  fish  in  a  nngio 
day.  (See  Kirby  and  Spenoe's  IntroducHoH  to  Britiak  Bit' 
tomology,  and  for  a  description  of  the  English  species,  Ste> 
phena's  IlluttrationM  qf  Britiah  EtUomoM^.) 

BLAVBT,  a  river  in  France,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  antient  Bretagne  (Brittany)  at  the  part  where  the 
two  ridges  of  the  Monts  d'An^  and  the  Montagnee  Noires 
(Black  Mountains)  unite  to  form  the  chain  of  the  Menex 
Mountains.  Its  course  is  south-east  to  Pontivy,  wboe. 
having  hma  swelled  by  several  tributary  streams,  it  beoOmes 
navigable;  and.  turning  to  the  south-west,  rassesHmmebon 
and  Lorient,  and  falls  mto  the  Atlantie  at  Port  Louis,  oppo- 
site the  He  de  Groiz.  Its  oonrse  is  probably  not  mndi 
above  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  nAvigable  Ibr  half  its  lei^tii. 
Its  source  is  in  tiw  department  of  Cdtes  du  Nord,  but 
greater  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  department  of  l^hflisn. 
There  wai  a  souU  town  called  Bbnr  near  thmnonth  of  tiw 
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rivar*  but  it  went  to  decay  upon  the  erection  of  the  town  of 
Tort  Louis  close  by  in  the  reif^  of  Louis  XIII. 

BLAYE,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of  Oinnide, 
and  on  the  north-east  or  right  bank  of  tiie  river  Gironde. 
It  is  probably  about  370  miles  from  Paris,  S.W.  by  8.. 
through  Ghaitres,  Tours,  Poitiers.  Angoultme,  and  Bar- 
begieux ;  it  is  33  miles  N.  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  in  45°  7' 
N.  lat,  0°  40' W  long. 

Blwe  esisted  m  uw  time  of  the  Romans.  It  is  men- 
lioiiea  m  the  Itmerary  ot  Antoninus  under  the  name  of 
Blavinm  or  Blavutum,  and  in  the  Tbeodoafan  Table,  and  bj 
Ausonius  under  the  name  of  Blavia.  (D'Anville,  NeHeg 
de  tAndetme  Oaule.)  In  the  middle  ages  the  position  of 
Blaye  and  its  military  strength  caused  it  to  be  the  subject 
of  contest  between  the  dukes  of  Gesoogae  and  Aquitaine, 
at  the  time  when  these  duchies  existed  separately.  At  a  some- 
what later  period  Blaye  with  its  territory  was  erected  into 
a  county,  and  was  held,  as  a  fief  under  the  dukes  of  Guieune, 
br  a  younger  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  the  counts  of  Angou- 
ISme.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Blaye 
was  taken  in  1568  by  the  Calviniata,  who  committed  grrat 
excesses.  After  this  it  ^iell  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of 
the  Lei^ue,  and  was  besieged  in  vain  in  1593  by  the  army 
(tf  the  king.  Henij  IV.,  under  the  eommuid  of  Marlcbu 
de  M at^non. 

The  town  is  divided  into  two  parta,  the  iqiper  and  hnm 
town.  The  upper  town  is  bunt  upon  a loek:  ititlbrtifled 
with  four  large  bastions  and  other  works  of  defonee,  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditdi :  this  upper  town  is 
sometimes  ctdled  the  citadel  of  Blaye.  In  it  is  an  antient 
castle.  The  lower  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  suburb  of  the  upper  town  f  f^m  which  it  is  aepantra  by  a 
small  river,  into  which  the  tide  flows),  is  the  residence  of  the 
merchants,  who  have  their  store-houses  there.  The  port  is 
fVequented  by  foreign  ships,  and  by  smaller  vessels  from 
Bretagne  (Brittany),  which  come  here  to  tt^e  in  a  car^  at 
the  wines  of  the  district  By  an  old  ordinance  of  Louis  XL, 
which  long  continued  in  force,  vessels  coming  to  Bordeaux 
were  obli^  to  land  their  cannons  at  Blaye.  The  expials 
are  chiefly  wine,  brandy,  oil,  soap,  resin,  fruit,  and  timber. 
A  oonaidarable  quantity  of  com  is  also  shipped  here,  brought 
firom  the  neighbouring  departments,  or  the  produce  of  some 
very  fertile  marshes  near  the  town,  which  were  drained  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  Veuete  onning  from 
Bordeaux  take  in  provisions  at  Blaye. 

There  were  at  Blaye,  before  the  Revolution,  two  abbeys, 
one  of  Bfeuedictines,  and  one  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustin ; 
but  the  societies  were  extinct,  and  the  revenues  held '  in 
eommendam ' (m  eommende).  In  tiie  church  of  the  abbey 
of  the  Augustinians  wu  the  bnnb  of  King  Caribert,  whom 
writers  state  to  have  died  in  the  year  570 ;  but  whose  death 
(if  be  be,  as  is  likely.  Caribert,  king  of  Aquitaine,  brother 
of  Dagobert  I.,  see  BiograpkU  Umveraelte)  should  rather 
hej^aoed  in  831. 

The  river  Oirooda  at  Blaye  is  very  wide.  Piganiol  de  la 
Force  (AoumUs  DeKiiption  de  la  Fraace)  states  that  it  is 
1900  toiaes  (equal  to  twomiles  and  a  quarter)  aeroes.  Otbor 
authorities  make  the  width  as  much  as  two  leagues,  or 
nearly  six  miles,  but  this  is  an  exaggeration.  The  passage 
was  not,  therefore,  thought  to  be  sufficientiy  protected  by 
the  guns  of  the  fortrees  of  Blaye  and  those  of  the  Fort 
Medoc  on  the  opposite  bank.  In  consequence  a  fort  of  four 
bastions  and  other  batteries,  the  works  of  which  were  formed 
of  earth  and  of  turf,  was.  in  16S9,  erected  on  a  small  islet 
in  the  mid-channel.  In  the  centre  of  this  fort  of  earth  a 
handsome  tower  of  masonry  was  constructed.  This  fort  is 
called  Pat£  de  Blaye,  and  is  considered  to  render  impracti- 
cable any  attempt  upon  Bordeaux  by  the  river. 

Blaye  has  an  agrioultural  somety  and  a  theatre.  Its 
population  in  1833  was  3388  for  tha  town,  or  3895  fbr  the 
wh(de  eommunew  Many  ^lots  reside  here,  who  conduct 
vessels  into  and  out  of  the  GinHide,  the  navigation  of  which 
k  much  disturbed  by  shifting  sands.  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
arrond^sement  comprehending  732  square  miles,  or  468,480 
acres,  and  having  in  1832  a  population  of  56,406.  This  ar- 
rondissement  is  subdivided  into  four  cantons,  and  thirty- 
seven  communes  or  parishes. 

BLAZONRY,  the  art  of  delineating  figures  and  devices 
m  their  proper  colours  or  metals,  on  armorial  shields :  also 
lAed  to  express  the  hatching  of  the  same,  according  to  their 
different  colours,  by  the  engravers.  Du  Gange  says  the 
etymology  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  (Oloasar.  edit  Paris, 
17^.  torn.  i.  p.  1202.)   Richelet  says  that  some  have  de- 


rived it  from  the  German  blaeen, '  to  praise,*  a  sense  however 
in  which  this  word  does  net  appear  to  occur ;  others  from 
the  same  word  signifying  to  sound  a  Kom,  because  the 
heralds  at  tournaments  sounded  a  bom  wlwn  they  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  a  combatant  (Dietiotmaire  de 
la  Langue  Ptan^oue,  fol.  Lyons,  1759,  p.  311.)  Junius 
gives  the  English  io  blaze  amvad  as  its  origin. 

Allowing  the  mere  invention  to  the  Germans,  says  Dalla- 
way,  the  splendid  aid  that  heraldry  receives  from  the  art  of 
blasonry  is  unquestionably  the  property  of  the  ?^ch  alone. 
Tbdn  an  the  anangement  and  combination  of  tinctnras 
and  metals,  the  variety  of  figures  dibcted  by  the  geometiical 
poeititms  of  lines,  the  attitudes  of  animals,  and  the  gro- 
tesque and  almost  inexplicable  delineations  of  monsters. 
DaUaway.  as  well  as  other  writers,  considw  that  the  tourna- 
ments held  with  such  magnifieenee  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  under  tiie  auspices  of  Hugh  Capet,  were  ^- 
troduetcry  of  the  more  general  usage  and  assamption  of 
arms,  ((jompare  Dallaway's  Inqtdriee  into  the  Origin  and 
Progrete  the  Science  (^Heraldry  m  England,  pp.  8,  9 ; 
Cough's  Sepulehr,  Monuments  qf  Great  ^tain,  vol.  i.  p. 
exxx. ;  Edmondson's  Heraldry,  pref.) 

BLEACHING,  the  process  by  which  certain  animal  and 
vegetable  inroduets,  and  espedaUy  such  as  are  used  as  arti- 
cles of  dotning,  are  rendered  white.  The  {wincipal  substances 
of  the  animalungdom  whioh  art  sulgeeted  to  tiie  operation 
of  bleaching  are  wool  and  silk ;  those  of  vegetable  ori^ 
are  chiefly  cotton  and  flax.  These  bodies  contain  a  quantity 
of  colouring  matter,  which  though  natural  (o  them  is  not 
an  essentisT constituent;  it  appears  also  that  the  colouring 
matter  is  more  readily  acted  upon  by  chemical  agents,  and 
suffers  decomposition  with  greater  facility,  than  &e  animal 
and  vegetable  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed.  On  these  ac- 
counts it  is  removed  by  operations  producing  little  or  no 
ii^ftrioas  efftet  upon  the  texture  or  durability  of  the  articles 
from  which  it  is  separated;  and  tiius  not  only  is  their 
beauty  increased,  but  they  are  fitted  for  the  reception  of 
the  ooUnirs  of  the  dyer  and  the  onuunental  designs  of  the 
oalico' printer. 

The  prooess  of  Meadiing  is  one  of  unquestionable  an- 
tiquity, and  more  especially  in  I^ypt,  when  white  linen 
was  used  as  ctotiung.  Of  tin  Egyptian  processes  nothing 
is  known  with  certainty ;  they  were  probably  tedious  aiu 
imperfect ;  consisting  perhaps  of  littie  more  than  exposure 
to  air,  light  and  moisture.   (See  Plin.  xix.  1.  on  flax.) 

Until  within  a  century  the  art  of  bleaching  was  scarcely 
known  in  Great  Britain,  and  it  was  usual  to  send  the 
brown  linen  manufactured  in  Scotland  to  Holland  to  be 
bleached.  The  Dutch  method  consisted  in  steeping  the 
linen  for  several  days  in  a  solution  of  potash,  which  was 
poured  upon  it  boiling  hot ;  the  cloth  was  then  removed, 
washed,  and  afterwards  put  into  wooden  vessels  containing 
butter-milk,  for  nearly  a  week.  This  operati<m  being  over, 
the  doth  was  nread  upon  grass,  and  exposed  to  light,  air, 
and  moistun  for  some  months;  the  cloth  sent  from  Scot- 
land to  Holland  was  genwally  kept  then  for  half  a  year. 
One  of  the  earliest  improvements  made  in  this  tedious  pro- 
cess after  bleaching  was  performed  in  this  country,  was  pro* 
posed  by  Dr.  Home  of  Edinburgh,  who  introduced  the  use 
of  water  acidulated  with  sulphurio  acid,  instead  of  the  sour 
milk  previously  employed:  by  this  substitution  a  great 
saving,  especially  of  time,  was  effected,  for  the  sulphuric 
scid  was  as  effectual  in  one  day's  appUeatioi,  as  the  sour 
milk  in  six  or  eight  weeks. 

Until  the  year  1787  littte  further  alteration  was  made  in 
the  process  of  bleaching.  But  a  most  important  improve- 
ment was  effected  in  it  in  eonsequenoe  the  discovery 
by  Schede,  a  celebrated  Swedish  chemist,  of  what  be 
termed  dei^ilogiatieated  msrine  add,  about  the  yev  1774 ; 
this  substanoe  was  afterwards  cslled  oxynniriatio  acid,  but 
is  now  known  by  the  name  of  cblorine  gas.  The  property 
wl^di  this  gas  and  its  Kolution  in  water  possess  of  destroy- 
ing vegetable  colours,  suggested  to  BerthoUet  the  idea 
that  it  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  bleaching, 
and  might  essentially  shorten  the  process.  In  the  year 
1785  he  read  a  paper  before  the  Academy  of  Stuences  at 
Paris,  which  was  published  in  the  '  Journal  de  Physique' 
of  the  same  year.  In  this  paper  he  mentions  th^  he  had 
tried  this  gas  in  bleaching  cloths,  and  with  a  perfectiy  suc- 
cessful result :  in  the  fbUowing  year  he  publuhed  another 
p»>er  on  the  sutyect  and  showed  the  experiment  to  Mr. 
Watt  who  first  introduced  this  method  of  bleaching  prae- 
ticallv  into  England.  About  the  sa^g^^e^j^^ioinaf 
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ral^ect.  Indeed,  these  gmtlemen  appear  to  have  unre- 
servedl;  described  to  each  other  the  progreiB  of  th«r  ex- 
periments, and  to  them  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  introduo- 
ing  Ae  nev  mode  into  the  neighbourhood  of  GHasgow,  and 
into  Lancashire.  By  the  applioation  of  this  method,  u 
much  bleaching  is  aa  well  wrformed  in  a  tow  hours,  and 
in  a  suaoe  of  a  oundred  yarai  square,  as  on  the  old  proces* 
WHdd  hava  oeen^ad  ved»  of  expoanrB  apw  »  handnd 
acres  of  land. 

Chlorine  ma  Crst  used  in  the  atatt  of  rimpfe  wdution  in 
vater ;  aftsnrardt,  in  order  to  lessen  iu  destraetm  actitni 
vbm  tuedi&tooooneentratedastato^itwasprt^Knad  toadd 
potash  to  it  This  eompound  howover  vas  aot  found  to 
answer  the  pnrpoae ;  but  in  the  year  1708,  Hr.Tennantof 
Glasgow  tooK  out  a  patent  for  a  liquid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  Hme ;  the  patent  however  was  set  aside.  The  following 

J 'ear  ha  tixik.  out  another  for  impregnating  dry  hydrate  of 
ime  with  chlorine  gas ;  this  invention  was  not  contested, 
and  the  chloride  of  lime,  generally  known  by  tiie  name  of 
bleaching-powder,  is  now  almost  un^rer8ally  employed,  aspe^ 
cially  in  the  bleaching  of  cotton :  it  is  a  compound  which 
answers  ihe  purpose  with  economy,  oelerity,  and  safety. 
[See  GALCitfii  and  its  compounds. J 

The  colouring  matter  of  cotton,  flax,  ^nd  hemp,  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  and  appears  to  be  of  a  resinons  nature :  it  la 
partially  dissdved  by  heated  solutions  of  Kme  and  potash, 
or  soda  I  and  by  their  use,  and  the  application  of  a  sdution 
of  bleaching-powder  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  colouring 
matter  which  is  not  dissolved  is  destroyed.  Cotton  is  more 
readily  bleached  than  flax  or  hemp,  and  these  more  readily 
than  wool :  indeed  this  last-mentioned  substance,  as  well  as 
silkt  is  generally  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur, 
or  sulphurous  acid  g^.  after  they  have  been  properly 
cleansed.    Straw  and  feathers  ore  also  bleached  by  sul- 

Ehurous  acid  gas.  Wax  is  generally  deprived  of  its  colour 
y  mere  exposure  to  air,  light,  and  moisture. 
With  respect  to  the  theory  of  bleaching  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  action  of  lime  and  the  alkalis,  potash  and 
soda,  appears  to  be  that  of  mere  solvents ;  they  probably 
dissdve  the  colouring  matter  without  effecting  much 
alteratioi)  in  its  propenies.  The  actions  of  atmospheric  air 
and  oUorine  seem  to  bd  similar  to  each  other,  and  very 
dtflbrent  ftom  that  of  lune  and  the  alkalis :  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  aided  by  the  action  of  light  and  moisture  apparently 
combines  with  and  destroys  the  colouring  matter ;  and  the 
chlorine  decomposing  water,  one  portion  of  it  forms  muriatic 
acid  with  its  hydn^n,  and  another  portion  with  its  oxygen 
probably  gives  rise  to  a  compound  of  easy  decomposition,  the 
nascent  oxyeen  of  which  acting  like  that  of  the  air,  ftough 
more  powerfully,  produces  the  same  oxidizing  effect  upon 
the  colouring  matter,  but  more  parfecfly,  and  in  a  much 
shorter  period. 

That  water  is  necessary  to  the  action  ot  chlorine  upon 
vegetable  colouring  matter  is  shown  by  immersing  dry 
coiouring  matter  in  tbe  dry  gas*  in  which  case  no  deco- 
loration whatever  is  effected,  but'  it  ensues  immediately 
on  the  introduction  of  water.  The  bleaching^  of  rags  for 
paper-making  is  effected  by  the  agency  of  chlorine.  Paper 
also,  when  written  on  or  printec},  may  be  bleached  by  the 
same  means. 

There  are  some  operations  in  which  the  removal  of 
colour  is  hardly  referrible  to  the  process  of  bleaching; 
such  for  example  is  the  decoloration  of  sugar,  which  derives 
its  colour,  not  firom  any  natural  cause,  but  the  partial 
decomposition  effected  by  heaL  This  is  removed  by  what 
iH  usually  termed  aniroal-charcoEtl  or  ivory>black:  this 
powerful  decolorant  is  also  used  in  some  cheipical  opera- 
tions for  the  same  purpose.  [Seia  Charcoal,  Anikal  ; 
and  Sugar.] 

BLEAK.   [See  Lbnciscus.] 

BLECHINGLEY.  a  parish  and  town  (fonn^y  a  market- 
town  and  borough)  in  the  hundred  of  Tanridge,  in  die  coun^ 
of  Surrey,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Londtm.  The  parish  compre- 
hends 5250  acres.^  Home  was  fbnnetly  comprised  in  it,  but 
was  made  a  distinct  parish  in  ^e  reign  of  Queen  ^ne. 
The  soil  in  the  upper  part  of  the  parish,  in  which  the  town 
is  situated,  consist  of  chalk,  stone,  gravel,  and  sand;  the 
lower  district  is  of  clay.  The  town  itself  stands  near  the 
foot  of  the  chalk-hilis  wluch  run  through  the  county.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  manor  (called  there 
BlachtDgelei)  was  in  the  possession  of  Richard  da  Tonbridge, 
earl  of  Clare.  It  seema,  &om  the  way  in  which  the  matter  is 


there  stated,  that  this  earl  united  into  one  manor  wliat  had 

fwmerly  been  three.  The  whole  had  been  worth  IS/,  per  an- 
num in  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  afterwards  8f.,  and  to 
Rjcbard  was  thiin  worth  1 21^  besidsg  that '  hu  men '  brid  to 
the  value  of  73*.  4d.  It  is  pn^able  that  these  '  men,'  whose 
names  are  given,  (Odin,  Lemei,  and  Peter,)  had  privili^el 
above  the  rest  of  the  inhabitant^  and  that  tram  among  t&it 
desoendanto  the  burgesses  were  chosen  to  serve  fat  ttis  place 
in  pariiament  when  the  Commons  cuse  to  be  lanuDOtted. 
Thfa  event  toc^  plaoe  in  the  23rd  of  Bdwaid  IIL,  ainee 
which  date  the  town  nnintemuBtedlj  sent  memben  to  Oie 
Home  of  Commona,  untU  the  Kelbrm  Bill  eame  into  opera- 
tion, when  the  borough  was  disfranchised.  The  beOiff  of 
the  manor  was  retummg-oflBcer,  until  it  waa  detennizied  by 
a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Ck»nmons  in  the  reign  of 
Jamae  I.,  that  the  bailiff  had  no  ooneem  in  the  elMtion. 
After  that  the  ^aoe  continued  to  present  the  singularUy  of 
an  Section  without  a  retuming-offioer,  or  rather  witumt 
any  person  having  an  exclusive  right  to  the  ottoe.  When 
provisions,  &o.  were  taken  for  die  king's  house,  tiiia  town 
and  Home  were  bound  to  ftimish  wood  and  coals,  being  on 
the  borders  of  the  woody  country  ;«but  for  many  years  pre- 
viously  to  1816  they  harf  been  excused  from  this  oblisatioD, 
through  the  Interest  of  the  Barl  of  Nottingham,  lonlof  the 
manor.  They  had  been  so  long  excused  that,  when  called 
opon*  the  inhahitantB  were  unwiUing  to  execute  the  service : 
the  matter  was  eompromiaed  by  the  Board  ti  Green  Ooth 
giving  up  the  arrears,  vhidi  were  100  loads  of  wood,  and 
SO  loaids  of  ciKil,  on  their  undertaking  to  perform  the  serviee 
in  ftiture.  A  weekly  market  was  f^^erly  held  bore,  bat 
has  long  been  disocmtinued.  Two  annual  foirs  are  still  held, 
on  June  22nd  and  November  2nd ;  to  the  latter  (whi^,  aa 
well  as  the  elective  ftanchise,  was  granted  by  Edward  I.) 
great  numbers  of  hones,  hogs,  and  lean  cattle  are  loought 
from  Scotiand  and  Wales,  l^e  number  of  bouses  amounted 
to  SOS  in  1831,  when  the  population  was  1803,  of  whom  M7 
were  females.  The  infaabitanta  are  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture. 

A  casUe  formerly  existed  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
town,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill.  A  piece  <^  wall  was  still  stand- 
ing in  Aubrey's  time  (1673) ;  but  only  die  foundatioDB  eaa 
now  be  discovered.  It  is  not  well  known  when  or  bv  whom 
it  was  butlt ;  probably  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge:  tnit  tt  is 
certain  that  It  bdong^  to  his  descendant,  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
eari  of  Gbueester.  This  noble  joined  the  disaflfeoted  barons 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  commanded  a  division  of 
their  forces  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  1264.  Tbekinw's 
forces  destroyed  his  castle  at  Blecfaingley,  in  revenge  of  the 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  this  contest  "Die  ancient 
manor-house,  called  *  Blechingley  Place,'  stood  in  Brewer- 
street.  Here  resided  Edward,  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  beheaded  by  Henry  VIII.  Some  oi  his  conversations 
here  with  his  chancellor  and  Sir  George  Nevil  were  given 
in  evidence  on  his  trial.  It  has  long  been  pulled  down, 
witli  die  exception  of  the  porter's  iMge,  iriiich  has  been 
turned  into  a  nrm-house. 

tlie  church,  dedicated  to  S*.  Mary,  b  alarge  and  hand- 
some bid  bulling,  in  die  eariy  English  style  of  architeebutt. 
It  consists  of  a  navp,  with  a  south  aisle  and  a  donbia 
chancel,  and  a  north  transept  called  Ham  Chapd.  Tha 
nave  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by  a  pointed  arch,  and 
firom  the  south  ^sle  by  clustered  pillars  supporting  four 
pointed  arches*  the  two  chancels  are  separated  by  two 
similar  arches.  The  south  chancel  is  entirety  occupied  by 
a  magnificent  monument  of  the  flnt  Sir  Robert  Clayton 
and  his  lady,  with  their  whole-length  figures  in  white  marble. 
Having  been  lord  mayor  of  London,  he  is  represented  in 
the  insignia  of  that  office.  He  was  iadier  of  die  city  at  his 
death,  and  had  been  for  thirty  years  one  of  ite  retwesenta- 
dves  in  parliament.  He  raised  himself  from  a  very  low 
condition  of  life,  and  died  in  1707.  Dryden  has  made  him 
figure  rather  uneoviably  in  his  Absalom  'and  A^tt^ibel ; 
but  the  justice  of  the  satire  is  in  diii  instance  dis{nite^ 
The  loyf  square  embatded  tower  contains  eisht  bdn,  and 
was  formerly  sntmounted  by  a  lofty  spire,  wiacb  rose  seventy 
feet  above  the  battlements ;  it  was  supposed  to  contain  900 
loads  of  oak  timber,  and  was  covered  with  shingles.  It  was 
burnt  down  in  1606,  and  never  since  rebuilt.  The  cfanrcfa 
affords  accommodation  for  600  persons.  The  living  i^a 
rectory  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  with  a  net  income  of 
881 1.  Near  the  church  there  is  a  charity-school,  founded  in 
1633  by  Thomas  Evans,  for  the  instruction  of  twenty  peer 
bOTSofdietowB.  Tbe^^^^^^«(5g(^©g^jirty«n» 
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of  land  in  the  adjoining  paiisli  of  NntBeld.  and  a  house  and 
^rden  for  the  master  vere  afteTVards  bequeathed  hy 
Mr.  Bostock  of  Ttriiridge.  The  property  produces  Bome- 
thing  more  than  20/.  a  year,  which  continues  to  be 
priated  according  to  the  directions  of  the  founder.  There 
are  eleven  almshonsea  at  Bleehinglev,  and  some  smalt 
ohanbible  donations  for  the  benefit  of  tno  poor.  (Ahbrey's 
Natural  History  and  AntiqaiHet  of  Surrey ;  Salmon's 
Antiquitiei  of  Stitntf;  Ibnning'i  History  and  AnHq. 
Surrey, 

BLE'DinS,  a  eenos  ftf  Insects  (^Ae  order  Ctdeaptera 
and  flimily  Stenidie.—Geueno  chmracters:  ftntefinffi  with 
the  basal  joint  very  long,  the  remaining  johita  bent  at  an 
angle  with  ttie  first ;  maxillary  palpi  with  the  second  and 
third  joints  large,  terminal  one  slender ;  maiidiMes  armed 
with  a  tooth  internally  towards  the  apex ;  body  elongate  and 
cvliudrical ;  head  famished  with  two  tubercles  or  spines ; 
tnorax  armed  with  a  horn  in  the  males ;  legs  sfaorU  the  four 
anterior  tibiee  broad  and  flat,  having  numerous  spines  on 
the  external  part ;  tarsi  four-jointed. 

The  Bledii  appear  to  be  peculiar  to  the  sea-coast,  where 
they  burrow  in  the  wet  clay  or  sand  near  pools  of  water,  by 
means  of  the  spined  anterior  tibie  above  described ;  they 
are  gregarious  in  their  habits.  Three  species  have  been 
discovered  in  this  country,  all  of  which  are  of  a  black  colour, 
with  the  wing-cases  more  Or  less  red. 

BledivM  trieomii,  in  thh  male  sex,  has  two  short  horns 
on  the  bead,  and  one  long  smooth  horn  proceeding  horixon- 
t^y  from  the  (iroatof  the  thorax.  Length  abcnit  3-12ths 
of  an  inch. 

'  B.  Taurtu,  in  the  male,  has  two  long  and  slender  horns 
on  the  head ;  the  thoracic  horn  is  pubescent  at  the  apex ; 
about  the  same  size  as  the  last. 

B.  Ruddii  has  short  acute  horns  on  the  head,  and  the 
thoracic  hora  pubescent  at  the  apex ;  it  is  rather  less  than 
the  two  foregoing. 

BLEEDING,  the  operation  by  which  blood  h  removed 
from  the  body,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  aud  cure  of 
disease.  Bleeding  is  either  general  or  local.  General 
bleeding  is  practised  when  the  object  is  to  lessen  the  whole 
mass  or the  circidatinjg  blood ;  local*  when  the  olaect  is  to 
.essen  the  quanUty  ra  some  particular  part  of  wa  body. 
General  bleming  consists  either  in  openmg  a  vein  (vene- 
sccticm),  or  in  opening  an  artery  (arteriotomy).  Vene- 
section, the  most  common  mode  of  abstracting  blood,  is  a 
simple  operation,  osd  in  skilful  hands  neat,  elegant,  and 
safe ;  but  in  unskilful  hands  dirty,  bungling,  and  exceed- 
ingly  unsafe :  it  is  always  performed  with  a  lancet  Various 
means  are  emplored  for  the  removal  of  blood  from  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  body  ;  such  as  cupping-glasses,  the  sea-* 
riflcator,  ttie  division  of  visibly  distended  vessels  with  a 
lancet,  and  leeches.  The  mode  of  performing  the  operation 
of  venesection  and  arteriotomy  is  fully  detailed  in  the  com- 
moa  books  on  surgery,  where  the  requisite  precautions  are 
pointed  out.  It  is  onhr  necessary  to  add  here,  in  reference 
to  local  bleeding,  and  more  especiallT  to  the  application  of 
leeches,  that  when  there  is  a  difficulty  in  makmg  leeches 
fix  readily  on  any  particular  part,  they  may  often  oe  made 
to  do  so  at  once,  by  first  cooling  tiie  part  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  cold  water,  or  by  moistening  it  with  cream  or  milk,  and 
then  conflnicg  the  leeches  in  the  proper  situation  under  a 
small  glass.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  these  ani- 
mals ate  cold-blooded,  that  heat  is  highly  injurious  to  them, 
and  that  handling  them  with  the  warm  hand,  or  keeping 
them  long  out  of  water  in  a  heated  room,  totally  unfits  them 
for  the  performance  of  their  office.    Great  fatigue  to  the 

Eatient,  great  aggravation  of  his  disease,  and  even  the  loss  of 
fe  itself  someUmes  result  from  the  ignorant  and  unskilful 
manner  in  which  attempts  are  made  to  apply  leeches.  In 
the  diseases  of  infants  and  children  especially,  in  wbicTi  ge- 
naal  bleeding  can  rarely  be  employed,  the  preservation  of 
life  constant^  depends  on  the  efltcient  application  of 
leeches. 

it  is  scarcely  one  time  in  a  hundred  that  the  physician 
finds  a  single  person  in  a  family  who  has  the  slightest  noUon 
of  the  proper  mode  of  performing  this  service  to  the  sick. 
It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  were  it  otherwise,  when  the 
education  of  womtn,  in  reference  to  the  entire  class  of  sub- 
•ccts  the'  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties  as  nurses  and  as  mothers, 
is  univensally  and  wholly  neglected. 

The  conditions  of  the  system  which  require  toe  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  and  the  benefit  which  the  removal  of  it  is 


cainble  of  effecting,  will  be  better  undetfstool  after  reading 

the  account  of  the  blood.  [See  Blood.] 

BLEIBERG,  or  BLEYBERG,  on  the  Drave,  a  market- 
town  of  Upper  Carintfata,  at  present  comprehended  in  the 
circle  of  Yillach,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of  lUyria,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bleyberg,  or  Lead  Mountain,  to  the  tmuth- 
west  of  the  town  of  VtUach.  It  Is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
Austrian  mining  departments,  and  iti  neighbourhood  con- 
tains valuable  quarries  of  white  and  variegated  marbles, 
copper,  and  lead;  indeed  the  lead  here  raised  is  es- 
teemed the  poiest  in  the  Austrian  doittinions,  and  is .  in 
high  repute  m  tiw  east  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  ac|ja- 
cent  countries.  There  are  six  jnin^pal  and  forty  minor 
shafts  in  full  work,  which  produce  annually  between  1700 
and  2000  tons  of  metfil.  These,  together  with  the  copper 
mines  and  the  production  of  about  eighty  tcms  of  red  lead, 
employ  eight  frorks  in  breaking  the  ores,  &c.,  nineteen 
in  washing,  and  twenty-one  in  smelting.  The  town  o^ 
Bleiberg  being  Composed  of  five  villages,  spreads  over  a  con- 
siderable surface  •  it  contaifis  one  Catholic  church,  a  Pro- 
testant place  of  worship,  about  600  bouses,  and  about  370C 
inhabitants. 

BLE'MUS,  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Cbleoptera 
and  family  Harpalido!.  Generic  characters:  head  almost 
as  large  as  the  thorax,  the  portion  joining  the  anterior 
part  of  the  eyes  distinctly  elevated ;  antencB  vetr  Iting , 
palpi  with  the  terminal  joint  somewhat  coidcal  and  raUier 
acute ;  labium  alightlr  notched  in  front ;  thorax  consider- 
ably narrowed  posteriorly ;  body  elongate  and  rather  de- 
pressed, wings  ample ;  the  joints  of  the  anterior  tarsi  of  the 
male  dilated. 

About  six  British  species  of  this  genus  have  been  disco- 
vered, the  largest  of  which  does  not  «ceed  3-12tbfi  of  an 
inch.  All  the  species  are  of  a  pale-yellow  or  ochre  colour, 
having  more  or  less  of  a  bluish  shade  on  the  disc  of  the 
elytra,  excepting  B.  consputus,  which,  although  generally 
placed  in  this  genus  we  do  not  consider  as  strictly  belong- 
mg  to  it.  Slemtis  fasciatus,  tvhich  may  be  considered  the 
type  of  the  genus,  is  rather  more  than  2-12ths  of  an  inch 
iti  length,  and  of  a  pale-ochre  ctdour,  with  a  l)lue-blatik 
fascia  crossing  the  elytra.  This  heautiftti  little  species  has 
been  found  near  London,  and  in  various  other  parts ;  but, 
like  all  the  species  of  this  genus,  is  rather  scarce. 

BLENDE,  a  name  particularly  given  to  zinc-blende,  but 
most  commonly  used  by  mineralogists  as  denoting  an  order 
which  in  the  system  of  ProfiMsor  Jameson  of  Edinburgh 
contains  the  foUowtog  genera : — Manganese-blende.  Zinc- 
blende  or  Gamet-blende,  Antimony-blende,  Ruby-blende, 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from  a  German  verb  (used  only 
in  combinations)  signifying  to  mix:  the  term  'blende' 
signifies  a  mineral  which  contains  no  ore — in  faot  a  pseudo- 
galena. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLENKHEIM,  a  village  on  the 
Danube*  not  far  from  the  townof  Hoch8tadt,in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Danube  in  ftivaria.  The  population  of  this 
place  ana  its  environs  is  about  1500  souls.  It  was  the 
scene  of  Marlborough's  great  victory  on  the  13th  of  August, 
1 704,  when,  at  the  head  of  the  British  troops,  aided  by 
Prince  Eueene  and  the  Imperialists,  he  totally  defeated  the 
French  and  Bavarian  forces  under  Marshal  Tallard.  The 
marshal  himself  and  12,000  of  his  troops  were, taken  pri- 
soners ;  and  his  artillery  and  haggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  cooquerors.  At  Blenheim  in  Bavaria  also  the  AnsttiaQs 
were  defeated  by  the  Preuch  in  the  year  ISOO. 

BLENHEIM  PAIltC,  the  name  of  an  extri^-parochial 
district  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  seven  miles  N.W.  from 
that  city,  and  sixty  miles  W.N.W.  from  London,  containing 
seventeen  houses  in  1S31,  with  a  population  of  eighty-Uiree 
persons.  The  district  iucloMd  by  walls  comprehends  about 
2700  acres,  and  Is  sud  to  be  upwards  of  twelve  miles  in 
circuit  It  is  a  demesne-appendage  to  Blmheim  House, 
which  was  erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  par- 
liament voted  500,000/.  for  the  purpose,  in  testimony  of 
the  public  gratitude  for  the  services  wnich  he  had  rendered 
to  the  nation.  The  queen  enhanced  the  value  of  this  gift 
by  adding  the  grant  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock,  an  antient 
property  of  the  crawn.  Although  apparently  intended  as 
a  general  acknowledgment  of  the  duke  s  services,  the  victory 
over  the  Frencn  and  Bavarians  near  the  village  of  Blen 
heim,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1 704,  is  that 
to  which  the  grants  had  more  especial  reference,  and  from 
which  the  place  takes  its  na|ne.   It^vw^^^^^i^^at  on 
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mrjr  anniremiyof  tiie  viotMT  at  Bloiheim  *  the  inheriton 
oftheduke'i  faoDoan  and  titles  ibonld  render  at  Windsor 
to  her  Huesty,  her  bein  and  lucoeuors,  one  standard  or 
odours,  with  three  fleurs-de-lis  painted  thereon,  in  acquit- 
tmoe  for  all  manner  of  rents,  suits,  and  servicei  due  to  the 
crown,'  Notwithstanding  the  liberality  of  parliament,  the 
money  voted  was  inadequate  to  complete  this  noble  struc- 
ture, and  lai^  additional  sums  were  expended  by  the 
famUy  for  the  purpose.  The  architect  was  Sir  John  Van- 
burgh.  Every  person  has  not  been  able  to  study  the  works 
of  this  distinguished  man,  but  every  one  remembers  the 
aatirinal  epitaph, 

'  U*  boaTj  om  hia  mtUi,  Ibr  ho 
IaU  BMtj  «  kM*7  tad  oa  Uw«  V 

and  henoe  most  unscientiflo  vintan  eame  to  examina  the 
mansion  at  BlenheUn  widi  a  predisposition  to  assign  it  a 
ponderosity  and  massiveness  lU  suited  to  a  domestic  struo- 
ture.  It  is  eerlainly  not  a  tight  building ; '  but,'  says  Mr. 
Brewer, '  the  palace  appears  to  be  august  rather  than  pon- 
derous, aoA  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show  how  so 
extensive  a  pile  could  be  less  weighty  without  losing  essen- 
tial dignity.'  Dr.  Mavor,  in  his  detailed  description  of 
Blenheim,  had  many  yean  before  expressed  a  similar 
opinion ; — '  He  (Vanbui^h)  deserves  very  coniiderabte  ap- 
plause for  his  judgment  in  a  circumstance  which  has  prin- 
cipally exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  pretended  critics ;  he 
has  rendered  this  structure  characteristic  and  expressive  of 
iu  destination.  Its  massy  grandeur,  its  spacious  portals, 
and  its  hrffy  towen,  recall  the  ideas  of  defonce  and  security ; 
wifii  Uiese  we  natunlly  associate  the  hero  for  whom  it  was 
erected,  and  thus  find  it  emblematic  of  his  talents  and 
pursuits.'  It  was  a  remark  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  that 
no  aidiitaet  unders^)od  the  ^cturesque  of  buildiUK  so  well 
as  Vanhurgh ;  and  m  the  opmion  of  Mr.  Brewer,  Blenheim 
House  mi^t  be  adduced  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
observation.  This  writer,  speaking  with  a  particular  re- 
ference to  the  grand  northern  front  of  the  edifice,  charac- 
terizes the  whole  display  as  august  and  impressive.  *  The 
eye,'  be  says, '  without  taking  leisure  to  examine  the  various 
features  which  conduce  to  the  result,  is  at  once  struck  by  a 
(»mbination  productive  of  unspeakable  grandeur.*  He 
allows  however  that  on  a  more  minute  examinatioo,  sharp* 
sighted  and  captious  observers  will  not  he  without  grounds 
for  olgeetion.  *  Such  will  point  to  elevations  which  hesitate 
between  cupolas  and  towers,  and  properly  are  neithor.  They 
will  direct  the  eye  to  the  central  compartment  and  observe, 
that,  if  measured  with  the  lateral  portions  of  the  edifice,  it 
will  be  found  to  want  height  though  by  no  means  deficient 
in  weight.  These  objections  may  hold  good  when  the  critic 
examines  Bleuheim  as  an  architectural  draaoing,  but  when 
it  is  viewed  as  a  building,  we  discover  so  much  sublimity  of 
effect,  that  little  disposition  remains  to  analyze  the  sources 
whence  gratification  is  derived.'  This  result  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  what  the  same  writer  calls  '  the  consummate  skill 
in  the  perspective  of  architecture  possessed  by  the  designer.' 

The  siMt  on  which  the  mansion  stends  is  remarkably  weU 
chosen,  being  suffioiBntly  elevated  to  display  the  stnieture 
to  great  advantsge,  withottt  detracting  ilrom  its  eomparative 
magnitude.  The  kwal  guides  and  minute  deseriptaons  ex- 
patiate upon  the  alternate  Krandeur  and  beauhr  of  the  ap- 
proaches, and  the  admirable  arrangement  of  tpe  spacious 
grounds  in  which  the  castle  stands.  Omitting  this,  we  ob- 
serve that  the  usual  entrance  to  the  grounds  from  Woodstock 
is  through  a  triumphal  arch  or  gateway,  with  two  posterns. 
This  was  erected  by  Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
both  fronts  alike,  and  contains  a  Latin  inscription  on  the 
side  next  Woodstock,  and  a  translation  on  the  other  side. 
At  some  distance  in  front  of  the  palace  a  fine  piece  of  water, 

rtly  river,  partly  lake,  wbidi  winds  through  a  deep  valley, 
crossed  by  a  very  stately  bridge  of  stone,  the  effect  of 
whi<^  is  particularly  good,  as  it  unites  two  biUs  and  gives 
eonsisteney  and  imifimmity  to  the  scene.  The  centre  arch 
of  this  bridge  is  101  feet  in  span.  Beyond  this  bridge,  on  a 
considerable  eminence  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  lawn,  is 
placed  a  fluted  Corinthian  pillar,  130  feet  high,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a  statue,  in  a  Roman  dress  and  triumphal 
attitude,  of  the  conqueror  whose  glory  all  things  here  were 
designed  to  commemorate.  The  side  of  the  pedestal  next 
the  house  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,  describing  the 
duke's  public  services.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  written 
by  Lrard  Bolingbroke.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal 
are  Inscnbed  with  acts  dS  pariiament  deelarativ*  of  the  sense 


which  the  public  entartained  of  HailboroagVs  nwitf^  to- 
gether with  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  his  estates  and 

honours  on  the  descendants  of  his  daughters. 

In  the  general  view  the  buUdings  of  Blenheim  House 
occui^  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  open  to  tiie  north,  to 
expose  the  north  front  of  the  main  or  state  building,  while 
the  east  and  west  sides  form  wings,  also  with  courts,  which 
contain  domestic  offices,  stables,  and  a  chapel,  and  from 
which  there  am  colonnades  leading  to  the  principal  floor  of 
the  house  itself.  The  principal  or  northern  front  of  this  has 
already  been  generally  characterized  in  stating  the  impres- 
sun  which  the  view  of  it  conveys.  It  is  a  noble  piece  of 
architecture,  in  a  mixed,  original  s^le,  extending  348  feet 
fhnn  wing  to  wing,  and  highly  enriaied.  particularly  in  tho 
eeqtn.  Mr.  Carter,  who  was  certainly  not  disposed  to  ren- 
der praise  where  praise  was  not  due,  concurs  fully  in  the 
approbaticm  with  wfaieh  our  preceding  authorities  have 
spoken  of  this  magnificent  specimen  ofSir  JohnVanbui^h's 
talents.  We  take,  with  some  verbal  alteration,  part  of  his 
description  of  this  front,  as  given  in  No.  ccvii.  of  a  series 
of  papers  contributed  by  him,  in  a  long  series  of  years,  to 
the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine ;' — *  In  the  centre  of  the  five 
divisions  of  the  house  is  the  hall;  a  flight  of  steps  with 
pedestals  conduct  to  the  portico  with  Corinthian  columns 
and  pilasters ;  double  height  of  doors  and  windows,  a  pedi- 
ment enclosing  armorial  bearings;  above  this  an  attic 
story,  having  breaks,  windows,  and  pediment,  the  last  sur- 
mounted by  tiers  of  balls  with  foliage,  &c.  The  second 
divisions,  lot  and  right,  are  run  out  in  line  by  Corinthian 
pilasters,  circular-headed  windows,  8ec.  in  two  storiest  sur- 
mounted by  entablature  and  balustrade :  the  sweeping  au^ 
mentations  are  in  two  stiaies,  the  first  with  Doric  colnnuu , 
circular  and  square-headed  windows,  with  entablature  and 
balustrade  above.  The  third  divisions,  right  and  left,  ad- 
vance considerably  by  means  of  the  sweeping  augmenta- 
tions :  they  are  in  two  stories,  with  the  ground  rusticated 
circular-h^ed  windows,  and  an  entablature,  the  friexe 
having  a  series  of  scrolls.  Here  the  chimneys,  as  attics, 
are  most  imposingly  introduced  in  one  great  pedestal  with 
open  arches,  pilasters,  parapet,  and  ball-omamented  finish- 
ings. The  windows  to  the  ground-story  are  circular.  The 
general  tenaoe,  with  its  several  flights  of  steps,  sided  by 
pedestals  and  vases,  afibrd  a  flne  introduction  to  Uie  deva- 
tions.  On  the  introductory  colonnade  fiom  the  winga  to 
the  house  an  vases  and  mititaiy  trophies ;  there  are  traphiea 
also  cm  the  pedestals  of  the  portico,  statues  on  the  entablor 
ture  ct  the  first  story  of  the  sweeping  augmentations,  as 
also  on  the  second  pediment  and  balustrMe  of  the  centre 
division.* 

The  south  or  garden  front  of  the  building  has  a  less  florid 
character  than  tiiat  we  have  noticed  in  detail.  It  has  five 
divisions  corresponding  with  those  of  the  grand  front,  but 
the  breaks  do  not  advance  much  beyond  the  general  line. 
In  the  centre,  a  flight  of  steps  here  also  conducts  to  a  por- 
tico with  Corinthian  columns  and  pilasters,  but  without  a 
pediment  It  was  originally  intended  that  the  entablature 
should  sustain  an  equestrian  statue  of  Mariborough,  biU 
instead  of  this  it  hears,  with  appropriate  military  emblems, 
a  colossal  bust  of  Louis  XIV.,  tuen  from  the  gates  of 
Tonmay. 

We  roust  refbr  to  architectural  works  for  descriptions  of 
the  other  elevations,  and  to  the  local '  Guides'  for  accounts 
of  the  magnificent  interior,  with  its  painted  ceilings  by 
Thornhill,  La  Guerre,  and  Hakewill ;  its  sculptures,  its 
upestry,  and  its  splendid  collection  of  pictures,  contaiung 
specimens  of  the  works  of  almost  every  eminent  master  « 
every  school. 

(Brewer's  Oxfordshire  in  Baautiea  qf  England  and  WaUt ; 
Mavor's  Blenheim  Quide;  Caitet' »  Architeciurat  Jrmavi^- 
tion  in  Gentleman't  Magazine,  vol.  Ixxxvi.) 

BLE'NNIUS  (BleTtntet;  French,  Baveutet},  a  genus  of 
fishes  of  the  section  Acanuopterygti  and  fontiiy  Gobioida 
(Qobiee) :  both  the  Greek  and  tin  Freneh  names  have  be«ai 
appUed  to  this  genus,  fVom  the  mucous  matter  vrith  wfaidb 
the  bodies  of  these  fishes  are  covered.  They  may  be  easOy 
distinguished  by  their  having  the  ventral  fin  placed  beforw 
the  pectoral,  and  containing  generally  but  two  rays.  The 
head  is  short  and  rounded ;  teeth  long  and  slender,  and 
placed  in  a  single  row  ;  body  long,  compressed,  smooth,  and 
possessing  only  one  dorsal  fin,  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  back  •  they  have  no  air-Madder. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  small,  live  in  shoals,  but  not 
in  great  numhen:  they  ar«  very  aetive.^Bd  tenaeieus  of  Mfc, 
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and  frequent  rocky  ooaits.  wlme  they  may  often  he  fiNind 
in  the  pools  of  water  left  by  the  tide,  hiding  tbemselves 
among  the  weeds  and  in  the  ererioes  of  the  rocks. 

The  genus  Blenmu*  of  Liunaeus,  in  Curier's  RegneAni- 
maly  is  divided  into  the  following  subgenera:  Myxodes, 
Salariat,  CUnm,  Cirrhibarba,  Muremoidet,  Opistogna- 
thut,  and  Zoarcut;  which  will  be  noticed  under  the  proper 
heads.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  Blehnies, 
properly  so  called,  of  which,  eccoiding  to  Mr.  Yarrdl. 
we  have  five  species  frequenting  our  couts.  The  first,  S. 
Montagid  (Blimtagu's  Blemty),  is  generally  of  an  olive- 
green  above,  spotted  with  pale-blue  shaded  to  white ;  belly 
whit^  pectoral  Ana  spotted  with  nmnge.  The  bead,  viewed 
latenUfy,  fiwnu  an  obtme  angle  in  front,  and  is  fiimisbed 
with  ft  tiansverse  conic  or  angular  fimbriated  crest.  The 
dorsal  An  has  thirty  rays,  pectoral  twalv^  vential  two*  anal 
(which  extends  frtmi  the  vent  to  the  tail)  eightaen,  and  the 
caudal  (which  ia  rounded)  firarteen.  It  is  tamssA  on  the 
south  ooast  of  Devon. 


[Blvnniut  ooeUwb,} 

B.  oeeUarU  (the  ooellated  Blenny,  or  Butterfly-fish)  is 
scarcely  three  inches  Iwg,  tho  head  is  rounded,  ^he  part 
anterior  to  the  eyes  very  short,  and  above  the  eyes  two 
slender  fimbriated  appendages  are  situated ;  body  elongate,, 
dorsal  fin  extending  from  the  back  part  of  the  h(«d  to  Uie 
tail,  and  coqsists  of  twen^-six  rays,  of  which  the  first  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest,  the  nine  following  dimi- 
nish in  length  to  the  eleventh,  which  is  shortest,  the  twelfth 
nearly  double  the  length  of  the  last,  from  this  the  remaining 
rays  gradually  increase  in  leiwUi  to  about  half-way,  and 
then  decarease  towards  the  tau;  a  large  dark-brown  spot 
extmds  from  the  nxth  to  the  ninth  ray.  The  pectoral  fins 
have  each  twelve  rays,  ventral  two,  anal  aeventoen,  and 
caudal  eleven.  The  body  is  of  a  pale-brown  colour,  varied 
with  patches  of  a  deeper  hue ;  the  pectwal  and  ventral  fins 
are  darker  than  the  others.  This  speqes  frequents  the 
coast  of  Devonshire  and  elsewhere,  but  is  not  common. 

B.  gattorugine  (the  gattoniginous  Blenny)  is  about  five 
or  six  inches  in  length ;  it  is  elongate,  rather  robust  ante- 
riorly, the  forehead  slopes  considerably  fVom  the  posterior 
part  to  the  anterior ;  the  lyad  is  grooved  between  the  eyes, 
and  furnished  with  two  branched  membranes  situated  just 
above  the  eyelids,  the  dorsal  fin  extends  from  the  back  part 
of  the  head  to  the  tail,  the  central  part  is  very  slightly  nar- 
rower than  tha  rest.  The  fins  and  body  are  of  a  dark  red- 
dish-brown colour,  the  belly  and  hinder  portion  of  the  fiirmer 
is  of  a  paler  ImWB.  The  dtwsal  fin  has  thirty-three  rays, 
the  pectoral  flna  are  broad  and  rounded,  and  have  each 
lirarteen,  the  ventral  fin  two,  and  the  anal  twenty-three ; 
the  tail  ia  slightly  rounded,  and  has  eleven  rays.  It  has 
t>een  found  in  Poole  Harbour  and  other  parts :  not  eommtm. 

B.  pholis  (the  Shanny).  In  this  species  all  the  rays  of 
the  dorsal  fin  are  nearly  of  equal  length,  except  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  (which  are  short) ;  the  number  of  these  rays  is 
thirty-one,  pectoral  thirteen,  ventral  two,  anal  nineteen, 
caudal  eleven ;  the  colour  is  very  variable,  but  consists  of 
■hades  of  brown.  B.  pholit  may  however  be  readily  distin- 
^ished  from  any  of  uie  known  British  speoiss  by  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appendages  on  the  head. 

B.  paimieomU  (the  created  Blenny).  Tbi9>species  may 
be  known  by  its  ekingated  even  shape,  the  uniform  lengw 
of  the  rays  <»  the  dorsal  fin,  the  flrnn  of  the  tail  (which  has 
external  rays  shortest,  the  others  inoreawng  in  length 
to  the  middle,  thas  being  somewhat  lanceol^  in  shape), 
suid  the  four  appendages  of  the  head  which  are  all  flmbri- 
eated ;  two  of  Uiese  appendages  are  placed  one  ovei  each 

SB,  and  connected  by  a  transverse  fbld  of  skin ;  behind 
Me  an  fdaeed  the  other  pair,  whieh  an  of  a  Urg«  sixe ; 


the  fin  rays  are,  dorsal  fifty-one,  pectonl  firarlesii,  ventral 
throe,  aau  thirty-ux.  and  caudal  sixteen. 

This  species  appears  to  be  verr  rare  on  oar  ooasta.  (Sec 

Yarrell  s  History  qf  Brititk  Fishes.) 

BLE'PHARIS,  in  Entomology,  a  subgenus  allied  tc 
Mantis,  belon^ng  to  the  order  Orthoptera. 

BLE'PHARIS,  a  genus  of  Acanthopterygimu  fishes, 
which  according  to  Cuvier  belongs  to  the  seventh  family  of 
that  tribe,  called  Scomber  aides.    They  may  be  distin- 

fuished  by  their  having  long  filaments  to  their  second 
orsal,  and  to  their  anal  fin  rays,  ventrals  much  prolonged, 
the  spines  of  the  first  hardly  piercing  the  skin ;  body  ele- 
vated, the  profile  with  the  ordinary  degree  of  curvature. 

BLE'PSIAS,  a  genus  Aeanthopterygiout  fishes,  be- 
longing to  the  section  having  hard  cheeks.  Of  this  genus 
but  one  species  (F^fowt)  is  known,  which  belongs  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands.  Cieneric  characters:  head  compressed, 
cheeks  mailed,  fleshy  barbels  under  the  lower  jaw,  gilla 
with  five  rays ;  one  dorsal  fin  divided  into  three  unequal 
lobes ;  ventral  fin  very  small. 

BLG'SOIS,  LE,  the  district  of  which  Blois  was  the  capi- 
Ul.   [See  Blois.] 

BLETHI'S  A  (Bonelli),  a  genus  of  Coleopterousm^ocU,  by 
some  authors  associated  with  the  fam  Jy  Sarpalida,  and  by 
others  with  the  Elaphrida.  It  is  ouropinion  that  the  former 
classification  is  more  correct,  and  that  the  latter  family  is  not 
a  natural  one.  Generic  Aaraclers :  head  large,  eyes  slightly 
prominent,  mandibles  obscurely  toothed ;  palpi  with  the  two 
terminal  joints  of  equal  length,  the  terminal  rather  ovate, 
truncated  at  the  apex;  mentum  emarginate  anterioHy,  the 
emarginatkm  with  an  obseun  bifid  lobe ;  antennas  short, 
the  three  bassl  and  base  of  the  fourth  joints, naked;  thorax 
rather  short,  rounded  at  the  aides ;  elytra  elongated,  very 
convex  and  impressed  with  numerous  small  excavations , 
anterior  tarsi  of  the  male  with  four  slightly  dilated  joints. 

Of  this  beautiful  genus  but  one  species  has  been  found  in 
this  country,  Blethisa  multipunciata ;  and  apparently  only 
two  others  are  yet  known  on  the  continent.  The  species 
just  named  frequents  marshy  situations,  and  is  ofWn  found 
crawling  upon  willow-trees ;  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long, 
and  of  a  rich  bronze  or  brassy  hue,  by  which  characters, 
combined  with  the  numerous  indented  points  on  the  elytra, 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished. 

BLIGH,  WILLIAM,  the  commander  of  the  ship  Bouotv 
at  the  time  when  she  was  piratically  seised  in  the  South 
Seas. 

The  description  given  by  Captain  Cook  of  the  bread-fruit 
and  edible  fruits  of  various  descriptions  in  the  South  Sea 
Islands  induced  a  number  of  the  West  India  merohants 
to  take  measures  for  introducing  them  into  the  West'India 
colonies.  On  the  advantages  likely  to  result  from  such  a  do* 
sign  being  strongly  represented  to  Greorge  III.,  orders  were 
given  to  prepare  a  vessel  for  the  purpose.  The  arrangements 
were  superintended  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  christened 
the  vessel*  the  Bounty.'  Bligh,  then  a  lieutenant,  who  had 
already  sailed  with  Cook  in  those  quarters,  was  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  sailed  firom  Spithead  for  Otaheite  on 
the  23rd  December,  178?.  On  the  26th  of  October  foUow- 
ii^  they  reached  their  destination,  and  remained  at  tha 
island  until  April  4^,  1789,  the  crew  euoying  the  moat 
unreserved  intmourae  with  the  natives  during  the  whole 
of  this  long  period. 

lieutenaht  Blirh,  in  his  journal  dated  March  Slat,  says, 
*  To-day  all  the  plants  were  on  board,  being  in  774  pots,  39 
tubs,  and  24  boxes.  The  number  of  bread-fruit  plants  was 
1015,  besides  whieh  we  had  collected  a  number  of  other 
plantt ; — the  are»,  whieh  is  one  of  the  finest-flavoured  fruits 
in  the  world ;  the  oyyfxh,  which  is  a  fruit  not  so  rich,  but  of 
a  fine  ftavour  and  very  refreshing;  the  rattah,  not  much 
unlike  a  cbestout,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree  in  great 
(quantities ;  they  are  singly  in  large  pods,  from  one  to  two 
inches  broad,  and  may  mi  eaten  raw  or  boiled  in  the  same 
manner  as  Windsor  beans,  and  so  dressed  are  equally  good ; 
the  orai-ab,  which  is  a  very  superior  kind  of  planuin. 
The  whole  ware  under  the  can  of  competent  persons  chosen 
by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Laden  with  uese  valuable  ofanta 
the  veMel  proceeded  on  her  voyage  to  Jamaica.  (Jn  the 
mnning  of  the  28th  of  April  the  <^q>tain  was  seized  in  his 
cabin,  while  asleep,  by  Mr.  Christian,  who  was  the  officer  tt 
the  watch,  and  three  other  individuals ;  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him,  and  he  was  threatened  wtth  instant  death 
if  he  gave  the  least  alarm.  The  mutineers  then  brought 
him  on  deck  in  his  shirt,  a^gire  orders  for  the  boat  to  be 
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lowered.  Those  persons  also  who  were  tuppoaed  fo  be  well 
affecte<l  to  Btigh,  or  on  whom  they  cottld  not  reckon,  were 
summoned  to  leave  the  ship.  They  were  allowed  to  collect 
twine,  canvass,  lines,  sails,  cordage,  a  twenty-eight  gallon 
cask  of  water,  and  one  of  them  got  150  lbs.  of  bread  with 
a  small  quantity  of  mm  and  wine,  and  also  a  quadrant 
and  a  compass,  but  no  map,  ephemeris,  or  sextant.  It  was 
Christian's  intention  to  turn  them  adrift  in  a  crazy  boat  of 
very  small  dimensions,  but  be  was  prevailed  upon  to  let  them 
bave  tiie  launch  instead,  which,  though  allbnUng  better  ae- 
eommodation.  was  not  at  all  adapted  for  nat^^ating  the  open 
sea,  especially  as  thnr  own  weight,  together  with  theit  rieoaer 
stock  of  necessaries,  brought  the  gunwale  almost  to  the 
water's  edge.  Lieutenant  Bligh  was  pnt  into  the  boat  last, 
after  he  hai  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  restore  the  mutineers 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  He  states  in  his  journal  that, 
'  After  having  undergone  a  great  deal  of  ridicule,  and  been 
kept  for  some  time  to  make  snort  for  these  unfeeling 
wretches,  we  were  cast  adrift  in  tne  open  sea.'  Tbe  most 
able  of  the  ship's  company,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five, 
were  in  possession  of  the  Bonnty ;  the  remainder,  nineteen, 
including  Bligh,  were  left  to  struggle  with  cold  and  hunger 
in  an  open  boat  deeply  laden  and  some  thousands  of  miles 
Rom  any  hospitable  shore.  They  were  near  the  island  of 
Tofoaat  the  time  of  leaving  the  ship,  in  19°  S.lat,  1B4°£. 
IoiU[.;  and  they  landed,  m  ordef,  if  possible,  to  increase 
their  stopk  of  provisions,  but  a  suaden  attack  hf  the  natives 
compelled  diem  to  embark  without  obtaining  more  than  a 
trifling  quantity  of  bread-^it,  plantains,  ami  cocoa-nuts. 
Thdr  wliole  stock  of  provisions  for  nineteen  persons  consisted 
of  150  lbs.  of  bread,  32  lbs.  of  pork,  six  quarts  of  ram,  six 
bottles  of  wine,  and  2S  gallons  of  water.  They  caught 
on  their  voyage  a  few  sea-birda,  and  spent  a  fow  days 
among  the  coral  islands  olT  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
which  enabled  them  to  get  a  comparatively  comfortable 
meiU  or  two  of  oysters,  clams,  and  dog-fish,  and  relieved 
them  from  the  fatigue  of  being  constantly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion in  tbe  boat,  and  enabled  them  to  enjoy  good  rest  at 
night.  Their  hungry  condition  and  the  selfishness  which 
miiiery  engendered  may  be  understood,  when  one  of  the 
crew  confessed  afterwards  that  during  one  of  their  excur- 
sions he  had  separated  from  his  companions,  and  having 
caught  nine  boobies,  he  devoured  the  whole  of  them  him- 
self in  a  raw  state.  On  the  Hth  of  June  they  arrived  at 
Timor.  Iliey  had  reached  this  island  in  forty-one  days 
after  leaving  Tofoa,  having  in  that  time  run  by  tbe  log  a 
distance  of  3618  nautical  miles  with  scarcely  anything  to 
support  life,  without  shelter  fhim  tbe  weather,  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man.  To  the  prudence,  firmness,  and 
aeamanlikd  qualities  of  Bligh  their  safety  may  be  chiefly 
ascribed.  After  remaining  a  couple  of  months  at  Conpang, 
the  capital  of  Hmor,  they  obtained  a  schooner,  in  which 
they  reached  Batavia  Road  on  the  1st  of  October.  Lieu- 
tenant Bligh  proceeded  as  soon  ka  possible  to  England, 
where  he  landed  March  14tb,  1790.  Twelve  only  of  the 
companions  of  his  periloui  voyage  to  Tlmoi'  saeeeeded  in 
gettmg  to  their  native  oountry ;  Ave  died ;  and  one,  who 
was  left  behmd,  was  never  heatu  of  afterwards. 

The  relation  of  the  treatment  which  Lieutenant  IWgh  had 
experienced,  and  of  tbe  hardaliipa  wMoh  he  had  encoontered, 
highly  excited  the  public  sympathy.  He  was  again  sent  out 
to  the  South  Seas,  and  was  completely  snccessftit  in  con- 
veytDg  to  Uie  West  Indies  a  supply  of  the  bread-fmit  plant. 
He  was  also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and 
the  Pandora  frigate,  Captain  Edwards,  was  sent  out  to  Ofa- 
heite,  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending  the  mutineers.  Tbe 
Pandora  reactied  this  island  March  33rd,  1791,  where 
fourteen  of  the  mutineers  were  found,  who  were  appre- 
hended and  kept  on  board  in  irons.  As  to  the  Bounty,  it 
appeared  that  she  had  in  the  first  instance  been  taken  to 
the  island  of  Toobouai,  where  the  mutineers  determined 
upon  forming  a  settlement;  but  quarreb  among  them- 
selves and  disputes  with  the  natives  determined  them  upon 
leaving  the  island,  and  proceeding  to  Otaheite,  whioh  Uiey 
reached  on  the  6th  of  Jane.  Here  they  did  not  remain 
long,  hut  having  taken  on  board  312  hogs,  38  goats,  96 
fowla,  a  pig,  ana  a  cow,  a  large  quantity  of  bananas,  and 
received  an  addition  of  eight  men,  nine  women,  and  seren 
boys,  they  sailed  on  the  19th  of  June,  and  arrived  for  tbe 
aeeond  time  at  .Toobouu,  June  26tii.  Here  they  recom- 
menced their  labours  to  effect  a  settlement ;  but  the  quarrels 
among  themselves  soon  became  more  inveterate  than  before, 
hod  nany  of  t^w  natives  vho  had  attempted  to  resist  thdr 


wanton  aggressNini  were  shot.  All  ipifit  ct  eo-opmtkia 
was  entirely  gone,  and  it  was  at  hst  determined  or  ea  more 
to  return  to  Otaheite,  where  those  who  were  diepoaed  might 
remain,  and  tbe  rest  be  at  liberty  to  proeeed  elsewbue  with 
the  Bounty.  They  aeoordingty  Mt  Tooboaai  for  Uie  last 
time  on  tbe  19th  at  Septenrber,  and  arrived  at  Otaheite  on 
the  SOth  of  Septemlnr  (1799).  Here  sixtesn  of  the  party 
resolved  upon  iMvlng  tbe  Mf,  and  the  ranamder  of  the 
mntineert,  Bine  is  number,  snud  on  the  n^rt  of  SqMsmb* 
2)itt,  in  aaarchofanotlwratylaa.  Then  wan  also  on  bond 
seven  OtaheitennNn  and  timnamoBun.  Ootcf  tbe  nxtea 
who  were  left  at  Otaheite,  om  had  be«  Aot  hf  noOar  e( 
the  party,  and  the  natives  had  stonod  the  murderer  to  dMth. 
The  Pandora  therefore  only  took  home  for  trial  fonrteen 
individaals.  On  the  8tii  of  May,  1791.  tbe  Pandora  left 
Otaheite,  aM,  after  an  tneffiMtnal  search  of  several  montits, 
with  a  view  to  discover  tiie  place  of  ChrisCiaB's  retreat  and 
the  flite  of  the  Bounty,  she  was  wreeked  on  the  39th  Angnat 
on  the  coral  rocks  near  New  Holland,  when  four  of  the  mo- 
tineers  and  thirty-one  of  the  ship's  company  lost  their  lives. 
The  survivors,  consisting  of  eighth-one  of  the  crew  and 
officers  of  the  Pandora,  and  ten  of  the  mutineers  of  die 
Bounty,  proceeded  in  four  open  boats  to  Timor^  which  they 
reached  m  nxteen  days.  Captala  Sdwards,  of  the  Pan- 
dora, finally  readied  Sptttwad  with  liis  pfisoDSrs  on  the  19th 
of  June,  179S. 

On  the  lith  of  8s|it— tsg  ftflwriny  »  wntt-aitetM  wm 
tfssenWed  at  Portsmouth,  nnder  Uie  presldeney  if  Lati 
Hood,  for  the  trial  of  the  ten  sarvivine  isntineers,  tndoatbs 
)8th  they  deUvered  their  verdict  Foa#  of  tbem  were  ae- 
quitted,  anA  lit  if«n  fomd  g«il^  and  sraleneed  to  death, 
of  whom  two  Were  mMSMMKled  to  mercy.  On  the  24th 
of  October  the  king's  warrant  was  received  at  Portsmouth, 
ordering  the  execution  of  three  out  of  the  four  men  who 
were  condemned  without  recommendation,  and  granting  a 
respite  to  the  fourth ;  the  other  two  received  a  ful  perdon, 
one  of  whom,  a  young  midsMpmaa  nnned  Heywooo,  after- 
wards honourably  distinruUted  bnmself  in  tbe  ssrviee^  The 
'  man  who  was  retpitsd  sobssqaeBfly  naBircd  Ids  nqesty's 
pardon. 

It  Iras  mnrii  disputed  at  tiw  ttasa  irtieAa^  ths  mntmy 
of  A«  ?oan^  mw  oooasioMd  by  tbe  hnsh  epadpst  o. 
Bligh,  er  whether  Uie  nntiBaen  wcce  aed«eed  fnm  tbar 
duty  by  tbe  pimpeAs  of  a  lifii  sf  ofee  aad  plusmliu  in 
the  detightAil  islands  of  tbe  Sondi  Seas.  Domg  dieir 
stay  at  Otaheite  they  had  beoo  eapossd  ts  tsBj^atioBS 
which  must  have  had  some  inffuMoe  on  their  fotnn  een- 
dtiet  Bxperienoe  too  bsid  tangbt  them,  that  solitary  de- 
serttons  would  sobjeot  them  to  certain  punisfaiMBt*  aa  the 
chieb  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  idl  mnawaya.  The 
only  mode  Of  efltatlng  their  porpese  (if  ^wir  otjfeet  was 
to  settle  in  sane  of  nie  idsrnds>  BvideBtly  was  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  ^  ship.  On  tbe  etiiM  taaa4.  it 
is  certain  that  Btigfa's  eondact  was  often  coarse  and  arbi- 
traiy,  and  that  both  ofteers  and  nsn  fbtt  ind^inaiit  at  his 
treatment  of  them.  Hit  oharaum  also  aatpesn  itt  an  ck- 
tremely  nnamiaUe  hfrht,  bi  ftkNtar  irhish  be  note  to  tba 
affliotod  notbor  of  HenrwooA,  VUA'w  nply  to  bsr  a- 
qoiries  eonsistMl  ef  some  ate  er  e^lit  lines  oidy,  in  wUA 
he  odds  to  a  isoAer's  diatrattiwi  by  reineeMb^[  bar 
sen's  '  baseness  as  beyond  all  descriptioiL'  To  tbe  ymrtii'a 
uncle  be  expressed  himself  in  a  tetter  as  fbllowrt  veir 
maeb  regret  that  so  nmah  hsaoMas  (brssed  the  ehvaetar  of 
a  young  man  I  had  a  readTegsrd  for.  and  it  will  gira  bm 
nmeh  pleasure  to  hear  that  his  friends  can  bear  the  lesa  of 
him  wi^Mat  nio^  Rmoem.'  Ttiis  was  before  iSae  cotirt- 
mariial  was  hetd.  Heywood  was  B»t  in  the  seesat  of  the 
mutineers,  and  his  error  consiated  in  not  Msdemvoann;^  to 
teava  the  riiip  aktn^  with  his  cornmanding  alBeer.  Then 
is  the  best  reason  for  baUsving  that  Hk  nnrtmy  waa  not  tbe 
resuH  of  a  tnatniely-fbnued  eD^uptracv,  hot  that '  the  ptoc 
was  eoneeived  and  earned  into  aianstioB  befewean  the  boars 
of  fbnr  and  eight  a.h.  of  tbe  99th  of  ApiiL'  (ilfnrdhirfi 
NcaxJ  Biogrt^hy,  art.  AejnMoi)  Tbe  two  er  tbfee  fia- 
oeifiBg  dayr  Bligh,  in  the  united  ea^»^ties  of  eommsnder  and 
ptirser,  had  acted  in  a  manner  niere  tba»  usnafiy  arbknaiy. 

In  ISOR  Bligh  was  i^fpointed  garcmor  of  New  Sonth 
Wales,  where  bis  aets  appear  to  baive  beoi  extranriy 
tyrannical,  and  Iris  use  of  the  powers  vested  m  him  moat 
im|iolitie  and  even  illegal.  (See  Wentwortb's  StatistieuK 
Hxatoricai,  and  PolitieeU  Dmeripiioit  of  Aeu>  Somtk  Waif^ 
p.  SM.)  His  conduct  beoame  at  length  so  nnbearafato,  tbal 
ontbaSMkianuafy.  l^,^  ;^^^^i,s^^^.riba 
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fldiw  oivfl  sad  militaiy  ^ean  tha  eobw,  ud  lito  gOT^ 
mant  was  tliua  wmmarfl^  tpmunated.  Tbe  excessea  with 
vhich  he  ii  charged  hy  HVentworth  are  of  tbe  moat  ahameful 
and  atnciouB  character,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  forming  our  estimate  of  his  conduct  on  board  the  Bounty. 
(See  Wentworth's  second  edition,  p,  '303,  and  the  note.) 
BUffh  died  in  Deoember,  1817. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  the  Bonn^  until  1809*  when  an 
American  vessel  touched  at  the  island  irhiob  ChristiBii  bad 
selected  as  a  latreaL  For  an  account  of  this  intexssting 
settlement  see  ^tcauut's  Islaho. 

The  mutiny  of  the  Boun^  has  partly  been  vatadft  the 
subject  of  one  of  Lord  Byron's  poems,  entitled  the  *  Island,' 
which  contains  muiy  passages  of  groat  beauty. 

See  Ntavaiio*  qf  tn«  Mutiny  on  board  H.  M,  S.  Bountu, 
written  by  I^utenant  W.  BU|^ ;  Minuiea  qf  th»  Proceea- 
ingt  on  tk*  Court-Martial,  with  an  Af^pmdix,  Edward 
Cniiatuii*  brother  of  Fletcher  Christian.  To  tlua  pubUea- 
tion  Lieutenant  Bligh  replied  with  great  calmness,  in  a 
pamphlM  entitled  An  Jnhoer  to  certain  Astertioni, 
Ha  rested  bis  d^bnoe  'on  lOmteitimuiyof  otben.'  and  on 
the  written  ordera  issued  during  the  voyage.  *  These  testi- 
nonials,  I  trust,  will  be  suffiowuc  to  do  away  any  evil  im- 
prBSsion  whicb  the  pubUo  may  havn  imbibed.'  He  has  not 
aoeompaiwd  them  by  any  remarks. '  lest,'  he  adds, '  I  might 
hu  e  been  led  beyond  my  mrpose,  which  I  have  wished  to 
limii  solely  to  defence.'  The  aoogunt  af  his  voyage  to  tbe 
South  Seaa  was  publijdiBd  in  4to.,  pp.  2^4,  London,  1793, 
and  contains  charts,  engravings,  and  a  wntoait  of  Bligb.  A 
popular  acoouBt,  cntitlM  *  The  Eventful  History  of  the  Uu- 
tioy  and  Piraticsl  Seisure  of  H.  M.  S.  Boup^r :  its  Cause 
and  ConssqtlMicea,'  forms  one  oi  the  volumes  of  the  *  Family 
Library.'  Murray,  1831. 

BLIGHT,  a  popular  name  for  aiqr  kind  of  pe^lence 
whieh  nflbrta  ewivalBd  plants  b^  ourling  up  or  destco^g 
Uuir  leaves  and  Uottom^  or  by  giving  them  a  yeUowsiwy 
appears  noB,  nr  by  anparing  certain  parts  U  them  with  un* 
natoial  flolnus.  To  a  (arm  thus  looady  appU^d  no  prepiaa 
meaning  can  be  assigned ;  for  tbe  eflbqts  to  whioh  it  relates 
are^roduoedbyoaiisaai^totaUydiierentkinds.  niesttacks 
of  inseete, eapMially  of  tfaewphis,  produce  aourliiig  in  leaves, 
and  a  stoppage  of  growth;  tbose  of  the  eriosoma,  tubercles 
upon  the  branches,  and  looie  eotttray  tufta;  catuplllars 
spread  thdr  from  bianeh  to  branch,  deslri^ing  aU  tiiey 
meet  with ;  cold  dry  winds  in  the  spring,  or  sharp  night 
frosts  at  the  same  peiiod,  eause  an  appearance  of  soorehing ; 
•nd  finally  the  ravages  of  nnmegous  parasitical  fungi,  some 
>f  wbit^  are  aupofieial  and  others  intestinal,  ace  tbe  (Mrigln 
of  much  that  is  popularly  called  blight.  Tbe  attacks  of  in- 
sects fivm  a  subject  whieh  it  is  thehnshuM  of  the  entomo- 
logist to  nphiin.'  Blight  fmai  the  sttaeks  of  paraaitieal 
ftnijp  wfll  faa  explained  under  the  head  of  Uildbw  ;  that 
whieh  ia  inoduead  by  meteocologieal  infl^wpirw  may  find  a 
brief  notka  in  thia  pUMS. 

Nothing  can  be  moia  Asnid  thae  the  Mi^anatitau  of  this 
malady  as  given  1^  many  writers  on  gardening,  nor  anv- 
thing  mora  simple  than  It  is  reality.  One  person  talks 
gimvsly  of  its  being  caused  by  ewtain  transparsnt  flying 
vapours,  wliiob  may  sometimea  take  suoh  a  farm  as  to  om- 
VM^e  tbe  sun's  rays  like  a  burning-glaaB.  Tbe  fact  appears 
to  be  this :  when  a  plant  first  produces  its  young  bran^es 
and  leans,  all  the  new-bora  parts  are  teodw  and  sncenlent. 
and  put  with  their  fluid  matter  with  ra»di^  until  tbe 
Bolidiflcatun  of  the  Tsomtly-eMated  tissue  has  taken  place. 
To  enable  this  function  to  be  peribrmed  regularly^and  with- 
out interruption,  it  is  necessary,  1.  that  the  air  should  be  in  a 
osrtain  state  of  humidity,  w  Ac  perspiring  parts  will  lose 
their  squeous  particles  too  ftst ;  and,  t.  that  the  tempera- 
ture should  not  be  low  enough  to  destroy  the  tissue  by  rap> 
turing  its  sides,  or  by  ony  other  oaHO.  Suppose  these  con- 
ditions to  be  maintsiDed  wi^ont  iirtsrruption.  leaves  snd 
brandM  gradoslly  beeme  Ihlly  Ibnned,  and  no  blight 
appears ;  vat  if,  as  fiiequently  happens  in  this  country,  Hbo 
air  is  rendered  extremely  dry  by  toe  prevalence  of  easteriy 
winds,  the  young  parts  perspire  with  such  n^iidity  that  tlw 
loss  thus  occasioned  cannot  be  made  good  by  ibm  roots,  and 
the  consequence  is  fl»t  the  tissue  becomes-  dried  up  and 
scorch^  as  it  were,  or  at  all  events  is  brought  into  a  more 
or  less  diseased  condition.  Such  is  bKght  praperiy  so  eallsd, 
if  that  term  can  be  considered  api^icable  to  any  pulienlar 
form  of  disease.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  on^  remmly 
fbr  this,  after  it  has  occurred,  will  be  the  restoration  of  the 
atmosphere  to  the  neoessaiy  state  of  hmnidityi  or  to  a  soS- 


ctently  equable  temperature.  For  this,  artifieial  mssM 
only  be  employed  upon  a  limited  scale,  and  perhaps  the  only 
practice  which  is  ever  attended  with  much  advantage  is  fre- 
quently washing  the  blighted  plants  with  a  syringe.  It  has 
by  some  been  recommended  that  wet  litter  should  be  bumad 
to  tbe  windward  of  huge  tracts  covered  with  bl^hted  plants, 
and  it  has  bsen  raj^Hisod  that  the  smoke  thus 'produced  vUl 
remedy  it  1^  destroying  insects,  its  imaginary  cause ;  but  if 
any  eneet  is  ever  obtained  from  such  a  practice,  it  is  not 
the  destructtMi  of  insects,  but  by  the  interpositiou  of  a  canow 
of  smoke  at  night  between  the  plants  and  the  sky,  by  which 
radiation  is  stopped,  and  the  severity  of  the  cold  diiptnishiaiL 

Blight  is  often  used  to  designate  the  mischief  done  by 
thoie  insects  which  are  destructive  to  vegetation ;  and  coo- 
sequently  mainr  insects  of  various  gtttera  and  even  orders 
must  be  included  under  this  common  denominatim.  It  is 
not  ottt  intention  however  to  describe  the  habits  of  all  these 
various  i^ecias,  as  th^  wiU  be  flnind  under  their  respactlve 
heads :  at  present,  wa  diall  confine  onrwlvaB  to  the  history 
v/t  Mte  q>eaua  only,  which  has  been  carefully  observed  by 
If  r.  Lewis,  and  wnioh  will  be  found  in  detauL  in  tba  fint 
number  of  the  Entomological  Society's  Transactions.  As 
this  history  is  a  satisfactory  explBnation  of  the  suddEor  ^ 
peaiance  of  cMlain  insects  infesting  the  ap|de,  ba^bor^^ 
and  other  trees,  it  is  hoped  that  the  vulgar  idea  of  blight 
bnading  in  the  air,  and  coming  with  the  wind,  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  refuted. 

If  the  branches  of  the  apple  or  hawthorn  (particulariy 
the  young  branches)  be  carefully  examined  during  this 
winter  months,  certain  little  round  and  slightly  ctmvex 
patches  will  be  found.  These  patdies  are  rawer  less  than 
the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  generally  attached  to 
tba  undarsids  of  the  branches :— each  of  those  little  patches 
is  ^  work  ot  a  small  white  ot  lead-coloured  moth,  studded 
all  vwx  with  Uaek  ifota  (P'panoine«/a  padtUa,  the  small 
•nnine),  and  condats  of  a  nnndier  of  eggs  (deposited  m 
tbe  month  of  June)  covered  with  a  glutinous  substance, 
whieh  ia  at  first  of  a  pale  yellow  orioar.  but  by  being  ex- 
posed to  tbe  weather  soon  becomes  dark,  and  thus  closely 
resembles  the  branch.  The  eggs  batdi  early  in  the  au> 
tumo,  and  the  larvge  remain  confined  within  tbis  covering 
during  the  winter,  at  which  time,  if  the  case  be  opened,  about 
a  d(Men  or  more  of  these  little  larvss,  which  are  of  a  yellow 
oolQur,  may  be  distinctly  seen  by  means  of  a  lens  of  voy 
BMderata  power.  As  soon  as  tbe  trees  begin  to  put  fortk 
their  leaves,  the  larv9  make  their  escape  from  the  covering, 
and  as  they  are  yet  very  Se^le.  and  cannot  eat  epider- 
mis of  the  leaves,  and  require-  {wotectiou  from  the  weathM', 
they  mine  into  tbe  leaves,  where  they  aubsist  upon  the 
pannehynm  only.  Wh«i  their  little  fkamas  an  ^amm 
atroBgcr,  so  that  they  are  aUe  to  bear  the  indsmsnciesaiF 
the  weather,  perhaps  also  sons  partienlar  state  cf  the  at- 
moqihero  being  &vonrablei  *  they  make  theirway  oi^  and 
the  anxious  gardener,  who  has  hitherto  only  observed  the 
bnwnness  of  the  leaves,  caused  by  the  mining,  but  which 
is  br  him  attributed  to  the  widiering  tdsst  <£  an  easteriy 
wind,  fsastounded  when  heperoeivmnyrindsof  eatetpillars 
swarming  <m  the  trees,  and  proceeding  with  alarming  ra- 
pidly in  their  devastating  course.  Tbe  fact  of  their  mining 
sufficieatly  explains  the  reason  of  this  sudden  ajqwarance  - 
it  shows  how  one  day  not  a  single  caterpillar  may  be  visible 
on  Uie  tnes,  and  the  next,  uey  may  be  swarming  widi 
lams  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  rebut  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  reoently  hatched.'  The  webs  we  so  often  see  covering 
iko  brwcbes  «F  apple-trees,  and  HtM  hawthorn  of  tbe  hedges, 
am  tiie  work  of  the  little  caterpillar  above  uentioiMd; 
which  after  a  time  becomes  of  a  lead-colour  nottsd  with 
bla^  and  wbsn  ftiU  grown  ^hm  sb  obki^  white  coBoaa, 
witiiin  whieh  it  tmns  to  the  pupa,  and  sborfly  after  the 
Bsoth  hatches :  ttus  takes  ^abs  generally  in  the  toeoth  of 
June. 

Tbe  a^rtiidea,  or  plant  lioe,  are  likewise  great  posta  to 
the  gardener  (see  Aphis).  It  may  be  ohaarTad,  hoawwr, 
that  as  eaoh  infested  pbuit  has  its  peenliar  aphis  and  as 

tbe  aphides  are  quite  as  nnmcrous  (if  not  more  so)  when 
the  plantB  are  covered  with  a  glass  as  when  they  ate  ex- 
posed, it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  blivfat  is  bred  in  the 
afr  (the  vulgar  notion),  and  brought  to  ^ese  plants  by  dM 
wind.  Ceruin  winds  may  be  wan  fevourable  than  othets 
ftx  hatching  tbe  young,  which  however  are  undoubtedly 
deposited  on  the  plants  by  the  parent  insect. 
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fl^tamity.  Oxa  most  beautiful  and  comet  perceptionii  are 
^riTod  through  the  medium  of  sight ;  the  want  therefore 
of  Buch  a  mraium  is  an  evil  f«-  which  no  other  poue8- 
■um  can  compensate.  Hence  it  is  that  we  at  first  consider 
the  blind  as  an  unfortunate  race,  whose  conceptions  must 
not  only  be  confined  to  that  narrow  sphere  in  which  they 
liva  and  more,  but,  as  far  as  a  knowled^  of  external  olgects 
i»  oonoeined,  most  be  limited  to  that  imperftct  acquaint- 
anee  which  is  obtained  hy  Hbrn  sense  of  naling.  T-nnVitig 
however  fhrther  into  the  snl^eet,  m  find  that  the  sense 
hearing  is  constantly  communicating  knowledge  to  a  blind 
person  which  helps  him  to  analyse  and  emnpare;  from 
whieh  he  draws  inferenees,  and  arrives  at  ooneluaions  more 
or  less  anieot;  that  constant  experienee  enables  him  to 
modify  an^  false  impressions  which  he  may  have  received ; 
that  association,  memory,  and  other  powers  of  the  mind  are 
aetive  ;  that  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste  are  continually 
contributing  some  small  additions  to  his  stores  of  know- 
ledge, and  that,  by  these  united  means,  he  may  become 
well-informed  on  subjects  of  ordinary  discourse,  though 
labouring  under  a  disadvanta^  at  first  appearance  insur- 
mountable. The  self-education  fif  a  child  bom  blind  cottJ- 
medoes  as  soon  after  its  birth  as  that  of  one  who  sees ;  and 
if  parents  in  such  easet  would  give  themselves  trouUe  in  its 
instmetiont  instead  of  looking  apon  th«r  case  as  one  of 
dei^air,  they  would  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  improve- 
ment, surpassing  all  expectation,  which  tlwir  child  would 
mdce.  They  would  find  little  diAtfulty  in  eommunicating 
to  him  the  names,  shapes,  and  many  other  particulars  <» 
objects ;  and  indeed  languaea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
classes  oi  words  denoting  coionr,  or  other  qualities,  whidi 
can  only  be  known  by  means  of  sight,  mif^ht  be  as  perfectly 
conveyed  to  him  as  to  the  cfaild  possessmg  all  its  tenses. 
They  would  find  that  they  could  give  correct  ideas  of  num- 
bers to  a  large  amount  by  means  of  tangible  objects,  and  <^ 
still  la^r  numbers  by  analogy ;  that  they  could  also  give 
ideas  of  time,  space,  distance ;  so  as  to  impress  him  with 
correct  notions  of  the  earth,  its  size,  inhabitants,  productions, 
cUmates ;  the  occupations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pains  of 
mankind.  All  this  it  knowledge  of  a  naefhl  and  pleasing 
kind,  and  many  parenu  would  beeome  highly  interested 
in  such  a  vork ;  they  would  soon  find  tluit  uhv  might  pro* 
oeed  still  brUier,  and  enable  their  blind  chud  either  to 
attain  a  certain  degree  of  perfection  in  some  meehanieal 
art.  or,  by  educating  his  higher  facultiea,  train  him  tooeeupy 
a  more  intellectual  and  important  station. 

The  parent  who  reasons  and  acts  thus  upon  his  child's 
calamity  will  be  supported  and  animated  bv  the  knowledge 
that  he  is  supplying  by  his  own  attention  the  defect  of  na- 
ture, and  that  he  is  educating  his  child  to  fhlfil  important 
duties  with  the  same  pleasure  to  himself  that  others  have 
who  possess  a  more  peribet  oraanization,  and  that  he  is  pro- 
viding a  moat  ^Bment  oheu  to  hstiessneu  and  mental 
torpor. 

The  ear  hat  been  happily  called  '  the  nstibnle  of  the 
loul,'  and  the  annali  of  the  blind  lAio  have  beooma  illns- 
triouB  confirm  the  remark,  for  they  show  thai  few  intellectual 
studies  are  inaeeessibia  to  them.  It  has  even  been  said, 
and  has  received  a  kind  of  universal  assent  among  those 
who  have  associated  much,  with  them,  that  in  certain 
branches  of  study  they  have  a  facility  which  others  rarely 
poaseas.  The  blind  appear  to  have  immense  advantages 
over  the  deaf,  their  intercourse  with  the  outward  world, 
by  means  of  speech,  is  more  direct,  and  consequently  more 
rapid,  and  their  knowledge  of  passing  events  is  equal  to 
Hat  of  mankind  generally.  The  deaf  and  dumb  gee  in- 
deed all  that  passes  within  their  immediate  sphere,  but 
owing  to  the  circuitous  mode  of  oommunioation  which  they 
have  to  adopt,  they  can  know  Uttle  beyond  it,  and  ent^ 
very  partially  into  the  spirit  of  paaaing  events.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  finding  that  they  oo  not  always  undrastand 
perlbetly,  nor  guess  rightly,  thnr  temper  becomea  impatient, 
and  tlMdr  oountenanoe  aoquires  an  anxious  or  irritable  ex- 
pression, which  is  sometimes  mistaken  fiir  devemess.  We 
know  of  no  deaf  persons  who  have  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  eminence,  even  under  circumstances  &vourame  to 
the  development  of  their  powers;  but  with  regard  to  the  blind, 
they  have  enriched  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  Hterature  by 
their  successful  pursuits,  and  notunfrequentlyundercircum- 
stancas  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  Viewing  both  these 
classes  of  men  as  devoid  of  education,  dependent  upon  them- 
aelves  for  support,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  lifb.  the  Uind  are 
vhftic^llf  greater  ol^aata  af  oom  passion  than  the  deat  be- 


cause, without  peculiar  modes  of  educatnon  suited  to  their 
privation,  they  cannot  obtain  a  livelihood ;  but  bo  far  as  hap< 
piness  is  dependent  upon  knowledge,  and  from  this  souroa 
some  of  the  purest  enjoyments  arise,  they  are  nearly  on  a  level 
with  ordinary  men.  Through  the  ear  they  can  acquire  know 
ledge  of  the  highest  order,  and  cannot  remain  Iraig  in  any 
company  of  their  fellow-men  without  becoming  m  some  de- 
greewiser.  The  case  of  ^  deaf  is  the  reverse  of  tfais:  they 
are  not  phmieediy  so  dependent  a*  the  t^nd :  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  sight,  they  may  apply  themselves  to  and  aequlrs 
the  simi^er  imitative  arts,  mad  thni  earn  a  aubaiatMice, 
but  mentaUv  tbev  are  little  than  bmtea ;  thef  can  know 
nothing  of  the  things  anmnd  them,  they  ftid  themaalTCa  de- 
pressed and  degraded  among  men;  the  langnase,  tha 
customs,  the  enjoyments  of  society,  where.these  rise  nigher 
than  what  seems  to  exist  among  the  more  perfect  animaU, 
are  to  them  unknown,  and  by  them  unregarded ;  and  it 
requires  only  a  small  amount  of  reflection  to  perceive  that 
an  uneducated  deaf  person  is  notmorally  reaponublo  fir  his 
conduct. 

Our  object  in  making  these  remarks,  and  the  comparison 
with  which  we  have  opened  this  subject,  are  not  desigjied  to 
show  that  the  blind  are  less  in  need  of  education  tuui  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  we  ace  advocates  fbr  edueatiut  in  ita  fhllest 
extent  among  »SL  clawes,  hut  mom  partionlaily  among  pCT- 
sons  who  labour  under  impe^mants  sodiatreMing  aa  thooe 
we  have  mentfened.  Omr  advioa  would  he  to  educate  anefa 
penous  as  highly  a*  possfltia,  to  improve  especially  ttkooe 
acuities  which  they  appear  to  poaseas  in  a  superior  degree 
to  mankind  genendly ;  but  not  to  waste  time  and  labour  in 
endeavouring  to  instruct  them  in  arta  in  whidi  they  can 
never  attain  to  an  equality  with  peraona  who  poesass  the 
fhll  enjoyment  of  their  senses. 

In  this  and  in  oAer  eountriea  lUMne  attention  has  been 
paid  to  alleviate  the  sullbrings  and  diminish  the  ignorance 
of  the  blind ;  the  l^d  of  pity  has  been  extended  to  lead 
them  into  society,  uid  the  voice  of  sympathy  has  been  beard 
by  them  in  the  midst  of  their  darkneas.  Asylums  in  several 
nrts  of  Great  Britain  have  rescued  a  iewfnm  a  life  of  list 
lessnesa  and  anzioua  earn,  who  have  been  instructed  ii 
various  arts  vitii  the  vkm  of  wholly  or  partially  relieving 
them  from  dependwiea  on  tbairfrienas,  their  paririiea,  or  the 
temporary  bounty  of  the  benevidettt  Still,  fkom  all  tiw  in- 

aoiries  which  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we  do  not  think 
lat  sufficientiy  wdl-direoted  and  pmevering  efforta  bate 
been  used  to  raise  them  to  that  intelleotual  atandard  to 
whieh  those  may  and  shoold  reach  iriw  are  cut  off  flnxn  so 
many  of  the  (deasurea  arUng  tram  extomal  impresuons. 
Enough  has  been  aoeompliahM  to  assure  us  that  other  im- 
provements might  be  emcted.  not  indeed  enou^  to  show 
all  the  defects  of  the  plans  iriiieh  have  heen  pursued,  nor 
perhaps  to  suggest  a  system  which  might  be  regarded  as 
complete  and  in  all  its  parts  practicable.  It  haa  been 
proved  that  blindness  is  no  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the 
acquisition  ni  knowledge;  but  the  eividenee  of  thia  ftct  has 
not  led  toa  propn-  wjitam  in  the  aetabliahmimta  whidt  ham 
been  formed  fiir  tiw  reeqition  of  the  blind;  that  in  come- 
qience  agybmu  have  beoi  pmvidod  rather  than  mafttaA'ow 
— placet  of  abode,  ratherthan  places  for  instmotimu  Where 
instruction  bat  been  pn^etseuy  an  object,  the  attempt  has 
been  to  make  the  hUnd  pcnrfmn  works  to  .excite  the  wond» 
of  visiters,  rather  than  to  confer  any  essentia  benefU  upcm 
the  blind  themselves ;  or  th^  have  been  trained  to  ntecute 
works,  which  it  would  be  inrational  to  suppose  they  could 
ever  perform  with  the  same  exactness  at  persons  who  see. 
Many  of  these  fallacies  in  their  education  were  ptobabty 
dorived  ftom  the  Franeh  schools,  in  which  tb^  onee  Re- 
sented a  nu»e  pnminant  ftatare  than  they  do  at  Oe  Re- 
sent time. 

Jt  it  invariably  found  that  penons  who  an  dsflciont  in 
one  senae  exneise  those  that  are  left  to  tikem  mora  ooHt- 
itantly,  and  fbr  this  laasoi  mora  aeenrat^ ;  Sat  tha  aauea 
are  impnmd  or  educated  by  exaroiae.  The  exquinte  fina- 
ness  of^  touch  and  tmell  in  the  blind,  the  quiokneas  in  the 
eye  of  the  deaf,  the  accuracy  with  whkh  a  seaman  diaeovers 
a  distant  vessel  Iwg  befiw*  it  is  diseemible  to  the  unaeeua- 
tomed  aye  of  a  lan&man,  and  the  aouteneu  of  tif^t,  heat- 
ing, and  smelling  in  many  savage  tribea,  are  all  to  be  re- 
fenied  to  the  same  cause,  namely,  the  owstant  exercise  o( 
those  organs.  Those  persons  who  are  de{»ived  of  me  as 
other  of  their  senses  will,  to  a  great  decree,  supply  the 
defii^noy  by  the  aid  of  thoaewhidithey  attll  r^ain.  Heat- 
ing uid  toueb  are  aqpedaUy  eultinlB^  1^  the  bUnd :  by  tb» 
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ftnt  they  reet^iiie  speech,  and  the  en^esa  variatioM  and 
modifications  of  aoimd ;  by  the  eeoond  they  beccHne  ac- 
quainted with  the  external  form  of  objects.  The  chief  art 
of  the  instructor  of  the  blind  therefore  consists  in  supplying 
through  BD  indirect  medium  those  ideas  of  which  his  pupil 
cannot  obtain  a  conception  throush  the  ordinary  channels ; 
and  in  doing  this  he  will  act  wisely  to  ascertain  what  ideas 
on  kindred  subjects  his  pupil  possesses,  wheti^  such  are 
tnie  or  HUae.  and  by  what  jwocess  he  became  possessed 
them;  to  beoone,  in  fiwt,  the  pupil  of  his  pupil;  todrawfbrth 
the  stock  of  knowledge  aheady  attained  in  order  to  form  a 
ground-work  on  whidi  to  proceed  with  his  future  instructions. 

Hie  mode  which  would  probably  first  occur  to  a  teacher 
in  the  intellectual  education  of  the  bUnd  would  be  lesson^ 
delivered  orally,  illustrated  by  such  anali^es  as  would  en- 
able them  to  follow  their  teacher,  taken  if  necessary  from 
objects  appealing  to  their  senses.  At  first  they  would  ad- 
vance by  slow  degrees  in  comparison  with  pupils  who  see, 
but  this  very  slowness  would  be  accompanied  by  a  sureness 
which  would  amply  repay  the  pains  taken  to  make  the 
lessons  understood.  It  is  a  fault  in  ordinary  schools  that 
the  first  steps  are  taken  too  iqiidly,  and  one  advance  too 
quickly  follows  upon  a  former.  Such  schools  might  derive 
a  useful  lesson  firom  the  methods  vied  in  the  instruction  of 
tiiose  who  are  d^aived  of  one  or  other  of  their  aenwi. 
From  oral  instruction,  the  transition  to  a  palpable  language 
is  natural.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  the  invention  of 
Aaractera  in  reti^was  among  the  earliest  measurm  taken 
for  instructing  the  blind.  In  the  first  attempt  thus  made, 
it  is  wwthy  of  remark,  for  a  reason  which  will  presently 
wnear,  that  the  letters  chosen  were  those  of  the  Illyrian  or 
Sciavonian  alphabet  modified.  This  alphabet  was  doubtless 
preferred  on  account  of  the  square  form  of  the  letters,  which 
it  was  thought  would  make  them  more  obvious  to  the  touch 
than  ours.  (Ettai  aur  rirutrucHon  det  Aveuglet,  par 
le  Docteur  GuilU4,  ^.  134,  2nde  editum.)  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that  the  pnnci]^  of  square  or  angular  letters  was 
abandoned,  ai  'not  offering  grrater  advantages  than  oom- 
mmdiaraetMB;'  in  the  present  day  thdr  auperiorit^  seanu 
to  be  acknowledged  in  the  advantages  which  Qall  §  trian- 
gular alphabet  poBsesses  over  all  others,  hutof  this  invention 
we  shaU  soon  speak  more  fully.  Moveable  letters  were 
afkenrards  invented,  whioh  were  placed  on  small  tablets 
of  wood,  and  wwe  made  to  slide  in  grooves,  on  a  similar  plan 
to  some  of  the  toys  which  are  nude  for  the  purpose  (» in- 
ducing children  to  learn  their  letters,  spelling,  &c.  It  was 
with  similar  letters  that  Usher,  archbishop  of  Aniuigh.  was 
taught  by  his  two  aunts  who  were  botk  blind ;  but  this 
wocess  was  finind  defective  for  teaching  blind  persons. 
Moveable  leaden  characters  were  afterwards  cast  for  the 
use  of  the  blind,  by  Pierre  If  oreau,  a  notary  of  Paris,  but 
the  work  waa  attended  with  difficulties  and  expenses  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  Large  pin-cushions 
vera  also  brought  into  use  fbr  the  blind,  on  which  the  cha- 
racters were  figured  with  *  inverted  needles.'  Perhaps  the 
relief  caused  by  the  heads  of  pins  would  have  been  more 
eligible.  Various  other  attempts  were  made  in  wood  and 
metal  tUl  the  time  of  Hauy,  who  invented  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  relief  for  the  blind.  The  latest  improvements  in  this 
art  are  those  of  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh  (to  whom  we  have 
referred),  whose  triangular  alphabet  when  printed  in  strong 
relief  can  be  rapidly  read  by  persons  whose  tactile  powers 
•re  less  delicate  than  those  commonly  possessed  by  the 
blind.  We  give  the  shape  of  this  alphabet,  and  regret  we 
cannot  show  the  relief;  but  we  think  loay  assort  that 
it  is  snperior  to  every  invention  of  this  kind  which  has  yet 
been  prodaced,  and  deserving  of  every  enoouragonent,  till 
it  is  proved  by  experience,  eitber  that  alphabetical  chuae- 
ters  are  needless  fat  the  blind,  or  that  stenography,  or  some 
other  art  yet  to  be  discovered,  oArs  greater  advantages. 
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The  art  of  printing  for  the  blind  is  yet  in  its  infancy ;  the 
refined  sense  of  touch  which  they  possess,  blether  with  a 
desire,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  increasing,  to  render  them 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  possible  independent  of  a  teacher, 
will  probably  lead  to  improvements  beyond  our  presmt  an- 
ticipations. We  have  seen  books  printed  in  the  above 
alphabet,  which  may  he  read  by  seeing  persons  with  perfect 
ease,  andwe  are  surprised  that  it  has  not  bean  more  generally 
adopted.  In  France  and  in  America  the  ordinary-shaped 
letters  are  used.  In  the  former  country  the  types  are  very 
similar  to  those  called  Script ;  the  letters  are  set  upright,  and 
they  are  much  widened,  to  render  them  more  obvious  to  the 
touch.  In  America,  a  part  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  has 
been  printed  in  embossed  letters,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
th0  present  year  (1835)  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  this 
work  was  transmitted  ^m  the  Pennsylvanian  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  and  presented  ta  the  Liverpool  Blind  Asylum. 

Mr.  Crall,  of  Edinburgh,  has  printed  in  his  alphabet  the 
whole  of  the  gospel  of  St  John,  and  also  six  elementary 
books.  Thou^  the  appearance  of  his  works  has  been  pro- 
tracted by  unexpected  difficulties  and  disappointments,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  they  will  now  be  soon  brought  into 
extenatve  use,  and  made  servKeaUe.  as  ft  has  been  proyed 
they  ean  be.  in  supplying  the  wants  of  that  eksa  for 
whom  th^  were  provided.  A^iabets  fbr  the  blind  hava 
also  been  invented.by  Mr.  Hay,  a  blind  man,  who  is 
a  teacher  of  languages  in  Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Fry. 
(tf  Type-street,  London.  Mr.  Craig,  of  Edinbui^h,  has 
eitfanr  invented  an  alphabet,  or  modified  one  of  the  ex- 
isting ones.  In  addition  to  these  attempts  to  supply  a  desi  - 
deratum  so  long  felt,  an  ingenious  itnng  alphabet  was 
contrirad  a  few  years  ago,  by  David  Macbeath.  a  blind 
teacher  in  "ne  Edinburgh  School,  in  conjunction  with  Ro- 
bert Milne,  «rue  of  bis  bund  companions.  The  following  is 
their  description  of  this  invention :— '  The  string-alphabet 
Is  formed  by  so  knottii^  a  cord,  that  the  protuberances 
made  upon  it  may  be  qualified,  by  their  ahape,  size,  and 
situation,  ftv.sinufytng  the  elnnentB  of  language.  Tbe 
letters  of  this  dphabet  are  distributed  into  seven  elasaes. 
which  are  distinguiabed  by  certain  knots  or  other  marks  ; 
each  class  comprehends  four  letters,  except  the  last,  which 
comprehends  but  two.  The  first,  or  A  class,  is  distinguished 
by  a  large  round  knot ;  the  second  or  E  class,  by  a  lutot 
projecting  from  the  line ;  the  third  or  I  class,  by  the  series 
of  links  vulgarly  called  the  *  drummer's  plait the  fourth 
or  M  class,  hy  a  simple  noose ;  the  fifth  or  Q  class,  by  a 
noose  with  a  line  drawn  through  it ;  the  sixth  or  U  class, 
by  a  noose  with  a  net-knot  cast  on  it ;  and  the  seventh  or  Y 
class,  by  a  twisted  noose.  The  fint  letter  of  each  class 
is  denoted  the  sim[^  characteristic  of  its  res 
class ;  the  second  by  the  characteristic  and  a  common  knot 
close  to  it ;  the  third  by  the  characteristic  and  a  oomnun 
knot  half  an  jnch  from  it ;  and  the  fourth  by  the  character- 
istic and  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it.  Thus,  A  is 
simply  a  large  round  hnot;  B  is  a  large  round  knot  with  a 
common  knot  close  to  it ;  C  is  a  large  round  knot  widi  a 
common  kntrt  half  an  inch  from  it ;  and  D  is  a  large  round 
knot  with  a  common  knot  an  inch  from  it,  and  so  on.'  The 
alphabet  above  described  is  found  by  experience  to  answer 
completely  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  invented.  In  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  the  greater  part  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
Mar^  the  1 1 9th  Psalm,  and  other  passages  of  Scripture 
and  history  have  been  executed  in  this  alphabet.  The 
knotted  string  is  wound  round  a  vertical  frame,  which  re- 
volves, and  passes  from  the  reader  as  he  proceeds. 

This  alphabet  reminds  us  of  the  Qtdpot,  or  knot-records 
of  Peru,  in  which  the  history  of  their  country  was  reoorded 
long  before  the  discovery  (^America  by  the  Spaniards.  Their 
quipoB  were  formed  of  the  intastmes  of  animala,  and  there 
IS  a  similar  diversity  in  Hbmt  aymbols  with  that  in  the  string- 
alphabet  of  which  we  are  speaking.  An  account  of  these 
quipos  was  published  in  London  in  1827.  They  were  par- 
cbased  by  Alexander  Strong  for  ten  pounds,  mm  a  perstm 
who  bought  them  at  Buenos  Ayrec 

In  ftirther  explanation  of  the  string-alphabet  the  in- 
ventors say,  'It  must  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  the 
employment  of  an  alphabet,  composed  in  the  manner  which 
has  been  explained,  will  ever  be  necessarily  tedious ;  but  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  no  supposable  system 
of  tangible  figures  significant  of  thought,  that  is  not  moiv 
or  less  liable  to  the  same  objection.  The  inventors  are 
aware  that  among  the  diflTerent  methods  by  which  people 

at  a  distance  might  be  enabled  to  li  " 
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timmgh  tbe  medinm  of  abuiffiiue  adArcMod  to  the  toucb,^ 
there  an  some  Aat  would  ^oubfiess  be  more  expedidoua* 
than  ^ein ;  but  they  flatter  tfaemaelTes  that,  when  aU  the 
advantages  and  dUadvantuea  of  each  pnrticular  method 
are  duly  coDsidered,  the  plan  which  tbey  have  been  led  to 
adi^  wi|l  appear,  upon  the  whole,  decidedly  the  best. .  There 
j!«n  searc^  iw  ainr  system  of  tangible  signs,  which  it  would 
he  lest  dimcutt  wber  to  team- or  to  remember;  unee  a 
penon  of  at^mry  inteneot  may  eaiflj  acquire  a  4ianmgfa 
knowledge  of  tiie  string-alphabet  in  an  hour  and  retain  it 
linr  ever.  Yet  iA»  inventors  can  assure  thrir  readers  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  pen  or  the  press  to  convey  ideas 
with  greater  precision.  Besides  the  n^hly  important  pro- 
perties of  simplicity  and  accuracy  which  their  scheme 
unites,  and  in  which  it  has  not  been  surpassed,  it  possesses 
various  minor,  nor  yet  inconsiderable  advantages,  in  which 
it  is  presumed  it  cannot  be  equalled  by  anything  its 
kind.  For  example,  its  tactile  representations  of  articulate 
sounds  are  easily  portable — the  materials  of  which  they  are 
constructed  may  always  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense — 
and  the  apparatus  necessary  for  their  construction  is  ex- 
tremelv  sin^ile.  In  addition  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
tfaete  have  been  contrived  arithmetical  figures,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  of  sreat  utility,  as  tbe  remembrance  of  num- 
bers is  often  found  peculiarly'  difficult.  Palpable  commas, 
semieolaps,  &c.  have  likewise  been  provided  to  be  used, 
when  judged  requisite.  Tbe  inventmv  have  only  to  add, 
that  sensible  of  the  happy  results  of  the  invention  to  them- 
selves, and  commisentmg  the  fate  of  their  fellow-prisoners 
of  dartuiess,  tbe^  most  earoeirtly  recommend  to  all  mtrusted 
with  the  edttcation  of  persons  deprived  uf  sight  carefiiUy 
to  instruct  them  }n  the  principles  of  orthography,  as  the 
blind  bein^  in  general  unable  to  spell  is  the  chief  obstacle 
to  their  deriving,  {tarn  the  new  mode  of  signifnng  Uioueht, 
the  much-wantod  beueftt  which  U  it  desgned  to  extend  to 
their  melancholy  cjnmmstanoes.* 

We  entirely  agree  in  the  views  here  takea  of  the  string- 
alphabet  ;  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  blind  in  the  acquirement 
and  application  of  language,  and  in  tbe  absence  of  a  tan- 
gible writing  en  paper,  we  think  no  invention  is  superior 
to  it,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  it  in  inore  common 
use  among  the  blind  in  pur  recent  inquiries  at  various 
institutions.  The  advice  to  instruct  the  blind  carefully  in 
spelling  is  important,  for  if  this  acquirement  be  not  made, 
they  cannot  oommunicate  by  language  with  their  fellow 
men  otherwise  than  orally.  To  uiose  blind  persons  who 
have  lived  together  in  institutions,  and  formed  friendships 
which  they  wish  to  continue  when  separated  by  distance, 
A»  string-alphabet  offers  a  mode  of  correspondence  as  per- 


fect as  our  pen,  one  too  whidi  may  be  inlnutod  to  ordinaiy 
persons  to  convey  without  any  probobili^  of  the  eoummii 
cation  being  deotphersd. 

David  Macbeath.  one  of  the  tnventore,  4ied  suddenly,  at 
tbe  age  of  fbr^-twe,  in  November,  IS34 ;  he  bad  been  «m 
neeted  with  the  Sdinburgh  Asylum,  as  fopil  and  teacher, 
tor  tirent)--five  years.  His  inventiena  for  totehiBg  were  m 
mennu,  and  api^cable  to  instmetion  in  mama,  aritbiaetie, 
and  madiematics.  His  strine-sl^iabet  wh  fblly  dcKifted 
in  the  *  Edinburgh  Fhflosophical  Jomnul,'  toms jwai*  ago. 
He  conducted  thp  puMie  exanrination*  «f  the  Bdinbarg!) 
pnpil^  where  he  never  fluled  to  excite  the  intisreat  and 
attention  of  those  present  towards  the  objeeti  of  bis  soliei- 
tude.  One  of  his  pupils  is  at  present  a  teacher  iti  the 
Glasgow  Asylum,  and  two  others  are  similarly  em^oyed  fv 
America. 

In  the  infkncy  of  the  art  of  teaching  die  blind,  raited 
mime  was  invented,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ataUed  to 
acquire  their  lessons  independent  of  a  master.  Thi«  invai- 
tion  is  at  present  little  used,  for  tbe  constant  practice  of 
those  who  pursue  this  branch  of  study  is  a  contiBnal  exer- 
cise of  tbe  memory,  and  they  are  able  to  learn  very  long 
pieces  by  the  ear  abne.  We  may  here  mention  the  inven- 
tion of  Don  Jaime  bem,  die  ol^jnt  of  wbidi  is  to  «Mble  a 
Mind  com^oier  to  transfer  Ids  thooghti  to  ptpsr  in  die 
usual  musical  notation,  without  tbe  neceisi^  of  employinc 
Ml  amanuensii.  For  ^lis  invention  the  large  tilver  dbmu 
oftheliondon  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arta,Mann- 
fectures,  and  Commerce  was  given  to  Don  J.  Isem  in 
There  is  a  full  description  of  it,  with  illustntive  engrar 
ings,  in  vd.  xlv.  of  uie  *8odety's  THnsaetiaiu.'  In  the 
same  volume  there  is  an  interesting  oopamuDicatjon,  on  tbe 
Subject  of  ^es  for  the  blind,  by  Hr.  G.  Gibson  of  Birming- 
ham. This  communication  is  connected  with  rarioua  inven- 
tions  which  we  have  hod  the  pleasure  of  inspecting,  and  ol 
which  we  shall  give  a  short  account,  refemnff  our  readers 
who  desire  to  be  made  perfectly  aequainted  with  the  inven- 
tion to  the  work  above  mentioned.  Mr.  Gibson's  aim  has 
been  to  supply  the  bhnd  with  9.  mode  of  waiting  and  keeping 
their  own  iwoonnts.  '  A  cube  of  wopd,  or  of  any  odier  eon 
veident  material,  the  aixe  of  which  will  depend  oath*  daUcaey 
of  toueh  in  each  Uind  person,  is  to  have  raised  <m  one  ade 
of  it  a  letter,  or  figure,  or  stop,  in  Ae  wanfter  if  a  [Hinta''a 
type.  On  the  opposite  er  lower  side  of  the  cnhe  is  a  repe> 
sentation  of  the  same  character  as  is  on  the  upper  side,  but 
formed  of  needle-pointo  inserted  into  the  wood.  If  therefafe 
a  piece  of  paper  be  laid  on  a  cushion,  or  surfeee  o€  fUtt,  and 
tbe  type  be  pressed  don,  the  points  will  enter  die 
and  form  on  the  und^^n(g||iq9yoCd«;isi^« 
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nrpnaentatioa,  hf  the  pn^tuxi  of  the  bura  whew  the  toinU 
have  penetrated,  and  tnie  emboesed  character  maybeoistin- 
gnblrad,  and  eoiueqiMntty  read  by  the  ttHieh.*  In  ita  ont- 
ihod  appeturanoe,  me  nima  apparatus  of  Hr.  Gibwm  tamn  a 
ataall  piece  of  cAbineC  ftimitare.  "When  the  top  is  thrown 
oMn  an  eteta  mrfiuw  of  cushion  presents  itself.  Upon  this 
mere  is  a  flat  pteod  Of  mabt^ny  about  an  ineh  hmad,  whieh 
oaa  be  itooved  ttam  one  notoh  to  another,  to  any  part  of 
fte  desk.  ^Itis  is  for  the  letters  to  lie  against,  like  tin  eotti' 
posing-stiek  of  a  printer.  The  letters  he  uses  tre  a  oom- 
posttion  of  tin  and  lead ;  the  upper  surface  is  eleTsted  so 
that  he  ean  dlstineuish  the  letter,  and  the  nnder  sorface  has 
inserted  in  tt  needle-points  ef  the  shape  of  the  letter  on  the 
tipper  sarftee. '  In  vritlng  the  Lord's  Frayer,  after  the 
paper  is  pl»wd,  he  takes  O  oot  of  its  dirision,  and  pats  tt  at 
the  beginning  of  the  line,  then  U,  ttien  R,  gently  pressing 
each  letter  doim,  aa  he  pnts  it  next  the  preceding  one.  At 
the  end  of  a  wprd  he  inSMts  a  small  mahogany  space,  and 
proceeds  till  his  perforraanoe  is  eompleta ;  whetl^  it  be  a 
copy  of  any  tiling  wbleh  he  irisbes  to  make,  or  an  original 
pnee  o^compoBitkm.  It  will  heobaerved  that,  bypotting  tiro 
or  mo^e  pieces  of  papn*  nndemeatii  his  pointed  types,  copies 
win  be  multiplied.  The  letters  are  in  small  dirisions,  which 
OMilpy  side-drawers  in  his  printing  eabtnet  The  use  of 
this  machine  implies  more  knowledge  then  the  uneducated 
alibd  possess,  as  they  must  know  how  to  spell.  HowaTor,  it 
is  a  part  of  ita  object  to  teach  spelling.  For  this  eommuni- 
eation  to  the  London  Society  fbr  the  Bncouragetnent  of 
Arts,  fte.,  Mr.  Gibson  whs  presented  with  the  gold  Vulean 
medal  of  the  Society.  Another  of  Mr.  €hbson's  inTentions, 
ilhich  has  not  been  made  public,  may  be  here  noticed.  It 
fbrms  a  drawer  of  the  cabinet  aboTe-mentioned,  and  k  in- 
tended ibt  working  the  rules  of  arithmetic.  This  Mr.  G.  calls 
bis  slate.  It  is  divided  into  rows  by  elevated  slips  of  wond, 
■long  which  the  figures  are  to  ama.  Like  the  types  they 
MM  formed  of  metal,  but  have  no  needle-poirtts  tmdelneatb. 
We  have  seen  him  perfiurm  examfdes  in  multipticfllion  and 
other  rales  by  this  appHratus,  which  is  simply  and  beanti- 
Mty  conceived.  It  is  obtioas  that  all  the  elemental^  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic  may  be  perform od  by  it,  and  that  by  the 
union  of  this  and  the  writing  apparatus,  a  blind  person  may 
*rite  his  own  letters,  and  keep  his  own  acooonts.  We 
Itave  dwell  npoft  the  stibjeot  of  reading  and  writing  fbr  the 
blind,  feeling  that  they  are  deBe^rh^  of  all  the  importance 
whidi  «an  be  attached  to  them.  "W^  retom  to  the  e«rly 
fnethods  pursned  in  this  art. 

EmtxAsed  maps  and  globes  (br  teaching  geography  woald 
ftUurAlly  be  suggested  to  those  persons  who  were  engaged 
(ft  teaching  reading  to  the  blind  by  raised  ftgores.  M. 
Wdnembedfg,  a  Umd  man  of  Mannheim,  appears  to  have 
i*en  the  Urst  pereon  who  nm^  relief-maps;  up  to  which 
time  the  ItkstttictloA  glrea  to  tin  hlindTon  ge<^phy  was 
ffterelf  orflt  Various  methods  fiir  ptodnehig  maps  m  this 
(Aaraeter  were  employed,  but  at  first  without 
It  time  however  the  chief  diffleulties  were  conqnered,  and  a 
process  #M(!h  is  minntely  described  by  Dr.  Guilli^  has  sup- 
plied fttt  the  maps  which  have  been  in  nse  at  the  Parisian 
itt^itniioh  to  the  present  time.  The  map  of  a  country  is 
pasted  njKtn  thick  pasteboard,  a  wire  is  then  bent  round  the 
etlrves  of  the  coast,  andalontf  the  courses  of  the  rivers;  these 
Mtm  are  fastened  down,  and  a  second  man  in  every  respect 
timlUr  to  tiie  first  is  pasted  ever  it ;  when  this  is  pressed,  the 
Wndiflps  of  the  wire  will  be  easihr  traced  by  the  touch.  It 
is  Stated  In  the '  North  American  Review,'  No.  Ixxt.,  that  an 
iinprorement  has  been  made  in  the  mannfeeture  of  maps 
fer  tMr  Uhid,  which  *oonslsts  in  harilfga  metal  plate  en- 
|MMd  MOi  bA  the  Hties,  etevtrtSons,  bonndaty-marks,  post- 
nuia  of  towns,  9ui. ;  ftom  this  plat»  Impresnons  are  strack 
M  pasteboard,  whleh  produce  a  perfect  embossed  map.*  It 
Bw  sometimes  occurred  to  us  that  tiie  geographical  relief 
of  Knmmer,  6f  Berlin,  n^ht  be  rendered  usefal  in  th6 
itfstrnction  of  the  blind,  'nie  wide^  a  useful  inventicm  can 
IHS  spread,  the  cheaper  it  will  be  afibrded.  There  is  a  short 
notice  of  Kumlner's  reliefs  in  the  first  Number  of  the 
'Quarterly  Journal  of  Kdncatioh,'  p.  IM. 

^Ipabie  methods  have  also  been  adopted  fbr  making  tb« 
VTind  acquainted  with  different  bfencbes  of  astfonotnic&l 
Ifcnowledge,  and.  in  addition  to  raised  maps  of  thtf  heavetis, 
warious  ingenious  instruments  have  been  contrived  to  fnrthei' 
tfh^  progress  in  the  science  of  astronomy.  The  application 
of  soeh  apparatus  to  the  purposes  of  teaching  has  been  at- 
toitod  with  encouraging  success.  We  shall  detail  some  of 
Hhe  methods  pursued  in  teaohhig  arithmetic  when  in  spc&k 


of  the  Bdinhnrgh  Institution,  where  the  well-kiiown  iBT«n 
tion  of  Dr.  Saonderson  haa  been  ao  much  improved  liat^ 
by  its  means,  any  operatioii  may  be  mdHy  perfimiied.  For 
a  descriptioa  of  the  original  inventioo,  whMi  was  tb« 
nnitod  work  <^  Ih.  Motes  and  Dr.  Sairadnaoki  we  refer  t» 
the  article  '  BHnd  *  in  Rees's  Cpdopaniia,  or  in  tin  Bneg- 
elopeedia  Britanmca.  By  the  improvembnte  wfaicU  We 
shall  describe,  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  aimpUeity  etf 
the  contrivance  has  been  ioei^ased.  Prariona  to  these  taiw 
gible  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic  the  Mind  were  in- 
Btmcted  on  this  snbject  orafiy,  tbe  prooess  an  thea  part  Mng 
entirely  mental.  A  pablieation  at  late  years,  which  is  in- 
tended exoluslveiyfor  the  blind,  is  of  a  higher  character  utd 
aim  than  any  that  bare  pMoeded  it,  thou^  not  one  whieh 
wilt  generally  be  eonsidend  as  equal  to  many  of  those  men- 
tion^, in  pohit  of  mility.  The  work  to  which  We  allade  is  an 
etementery  treatise  on  matbematios  by  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  of  York,  caUed  *  Tbe  Diagram  of  Bnelid's  RUmente 
of  Geometry,  niHBMsJ  aeeorditw  to  SNtfpsoB'i  editioi  in  an 
embossed  or  tsogiMe  farm,  fbr  toe  on  mUind  poloas  wbe 
wish  to  enter  npdn  tiie  study  of  that  noble  soienee,'  Yraisi  ' 
1828.  As  a  means  of  leadmg  to  the  aoqnisition  of  a  niettee 
for  which  some  blind  parsons  have  shown  a  prMlilection,  we 
weleome  the  appearance  of  this  beautirutly^execnted  work, 
and  we  hope  that  the  blind  generally  who  show  a  superior 
aptitude  for  Hie  exact  soienocs,  even  thobgh  instraeted  in  a 
degree  at  the  pnbHo  expense^  will  have  all  tbe  advanti^ 
which  works  like  Mr.  Taylor's  aided  by  good  instnulsn  can 
ecmftr. 

Several  eentm^es  ago  the  blltid  weve  safflf^enfly  taught 
to  show  that  the  privation  under  which  they  iaboW  is  no 
considerable  obstacle  to  high  atteinments.  Mmnal  balpB 
were  eontttved  hj  some  of  the  earliest  leamen  to  assist 
them  in  ototaioing  various  kinds  ef  knowledge;  bdt  it  would 
be  mora  evrioos  Haa  useftal  to  trace  the  arogreH  of  the  art 
during  ite  kiAint  sUto.  It  Drill  bt  eneugh  for  nato  refbr  to 
the  period  when  pnUie  inienst  was  exelted,  and  when 
public  benefloence  promised  to  «anfbr  •ndarittg'  advantages 
on  those  whom  accident  or  diaease  bid  deprived  of  sigfaL 
The  instamctlon  of  the  blind,  at  an  art,  is  df  very  modem  date, 
and  all  the  imfmvemenis  wlrieh  have  bwn  efliBCted  on  the 
earlier  methods  an  the  work  of  onr  own  daye.  The  blind, 
as  a  body,  caii  scarcely  be  considered  as  having  derived  mneh 
benefit  from  tbe  means  which  hate  been  token  to  amelidtate 
their  condition.  Several  eanses  have  eontribated  to  prevent 
the  diffttston  of  that  experience  which  has  been  fbund  flno- 
eessful.  Among  these  mat  be  mentioned  the  want  of  a 
union  of  purpose  and  principle  among  these  persons  in 
whom  the  mam^ement  of  asylums  has  been  vested,  the 
distenee  of  the  varions  asyhiiaa  from  each  otbo-,  the  sman 
number  of  stteh  eBtBUi8hmentB,«nd  an  ignnwiee  of  Ae  het 
that  so  large  a  mttber  0f  the  bfind  are  imnmrfngled  witii 
onr  seeing  p^laiion.  Btat  Otere  is  nason  to  heme  time 
some  of  aese  entses  will  net  exist  wacb  longer.  Within 
the  past  year  two  new  ibstitntioAs  Nave  been  announced  ifr 
popaknte  districts  of  our  own  donnti^,  s»d  several  abroad ; 
and  two  tit  our  older  asylums  are  extending  tbeir  benefits  to 
a  greatly  increased  number  ef  otr^cts^ 

Institutions  Of  a  pbitanthrc^  tendency  have  frequently 
originated  with  members,  individaal  or  cottective,  of  learned 
societies ;  and  such  societies  have  lent  tbeir  assistiuice  and 
patronage  to  various  effbrta  for  advancing  the  condition  of 
mankind,  and  removing  the  obstacles  to  tmprorement.  The 
attempto  of  M.  Hatiy  to  systematize  a  plan  for  the  edueation 
of  the  btind  are  the  first  which  are  deserring  of  espeeial 
notice.  His  methods  were  submitted  to  tbe  Aeadeay  of 
Seiences  of  Paris,  where  they  received  aB  the  eficoantg*- 
menthehiokedflir.  TbeeoAmiss4enersch(»snfo  report  npoli 
the  mean»  whieh  he  proposed  to  emidoy  suggesteft  to  tfw 
Academy  not  only  to  bestow  its  approbation  npeit  M.  Htfiy. 
but  also  to  ittvlto  him  to  pabhsh  m  methods,  and  to  aasuw 
faim  of  tiieir  readiness  to  receive  from  him  an  account  of  his* 
fature  progress.  It  appears  that  many  of  ti\e  plan)  recom- 
mended by  Haiiy  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Bdocatien  of  the 
Blind'  were  not  so  mach  his  o#n  inventions  aa  adaptaaons 
of  the  ingeniotfs  eontrivancea  ef  inAviduols  ef  aiflbrent 
ageit,  and  in  different  coaniries,  who  bad  preceded  hfm  in 
this  benevolenf  work.  The  celebrity  of  eertain  Ufaid  indi- 
viduals, partly  the  result  perhaps  of  pains-taking  teacbers, 
and  partly  of  their  own  highly-gifted  minds,  had  reached 
the  eai-3  of  Haiiy.  By  a  happy  exerdse  of  benevolence  aid 
talent,  aided  by  that  entfaunasm  withorinrlijohJthp1«eate8t 
labour  is  ineffeotual,  he  fo^2i»^«il^^btoleW^^»S«^  as 
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imtiiHliBli,  whkh  TMiutrad  onljr  time,  and  the  modificaticHH 
iriiioh  diteorer  themselves  in  every  course  of  rational 
taaehing,  to  be  brought  into  sucoessful  operation.  He 
wished  to  make  the  sense  of  touch  do  that  for  the  blind 
which  the  Abb£  de  I'Ep^e  had  made  the  sense  of  sight  do 
for  ibe  deaf  end  dumb.  He  wished  to  see  the  fin  vers  of  the 
blind  employed  in  reading  written  language,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  invented  the  noble  art  of  printing  in  relief,  which 
will  huid  down  the  name  of  Valentine  Hatiy  with  honour 
to  posterity.  Haiiy  offered  to  instruct  gratuitously  the  blind 
children  who  were  under  the  care  of  the  Philanthropic  So- 
ciety. He  commenced  his  instructious  in  1 784,  and  taught 
his  pupib  reading,  writing,  arithmetin,  geography,  compouiw 
types,  and printiiw.  In  1786pnUioexereiieiw«iejwrH>rmad 
by  thepujwsat  Venafllestinthepreseneeoftliekmg ;  these 
exereisea  excited  mvoh  aitoniihiiient,  and  thera  seemed  to 
be  little  doubt  of  the  staluU^  and  tuoeeas  of  the  undertak- 
ing. Large  flinds  were  subso'tiwd,  and  the  school  was 
fllwd  viih.  pupils ;  but  the  etnamencement  had  been  made 
on  a  scale  too  extrarive  for  its  regular  maintenance,  the 
warmth  of  popular  feehng  cooled,  and  as  the  institution  was 
unsupported  hf  sovemment,  Haiiy  never  «njoyed  the  friiits 
fiHTwoich  he  haa  toUed.  His  school  was  not  however  suf- 
fered to  &U  entirely  ;  it  was  taken  up  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  of  the  Revolution,  and  has  since  been  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  govemmenL  The  establishment  of 
whidi  we  an  speaking  is  the  School  tat  the  Young  Blind 
at  Paris. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  M.  Hauy  no  success  had  been 
obtained  in  the  art  of  fvinting  for  the  blind,  though  it  bad 
been  attempted  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  by  diffisrent  per- 
sons. Letters  were  engraved  in  wood,  not  cut  in  relief,  but 
in  the  ordinary  manner  <^  wood'Cutting.  Tfae  configurations 
of  the  letters  were  found  to  be  diffiewt  to  trace,  pMaeasing 
none  of  the  advantages  which  lettrn  in  rdief  anbrd.  We 
have  mentioned  Pierre  Moreau's  plan,  and  the  cause  of  its 
having  been  forsaken.  Haiiy's  was  a  bolder  invention 
than  any  other  offered  to  the  puUtc  Not  only  has  it  never 
been  superseded,  but  from  it  have  arisen  all  &e  modem 
attempts  to  t^h  the  blind  reading  by  means  of  relief-cha- 
racters. An  objection  has  been  made  to  the  use  of  reUef- 
chatacters  which  deserves  attention, — that  tfae  fingers  of 
children  soon  level  ib/B  uneven  sui^tees.  Gall's  experi- 
medts  (see  83  of  his  work)  appear  to  have  been  quite 
SQCcassftil  in  providing  a  remedy  finr  this  eviL  He  says 
that  his  relief-Mtters '  may,  upon  a  hard  table,  he  rubbed  by 
the  Angers  for  any  teng^  of  time,  and  with  any  d^;ree  m 
pressure  and  speed,  without  the  slighted  deterioration ;  they 
may  even  be  violently  beaten  on  a  board,  with  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  closed  fist,  and  the  relief  will  remain  as  perfect, 
and  will  stand  out  as  prominently  as  ever.'  He  also  sug- 
gests, as  children  sometimes,  when  learning  their  letters, 
tear  the  reliefs  with  their  nails,  that  for  the  sake  of  economy 
the  letters  shall  be  taught  in  the  first  instance  fi^im  thin 
metallic  plates.  Hauy  l»d  the  aatiafaction  to  see  bis  system, 
so  lar  as  it  had  been  carried  into  effect,  extended  to  other 
countries.  He  formed  an  institution  at  Sl  Petersburg, 
having  been  summoned  thither  by  the  emperor ;  he  also 
fiinned  one  at  Berlin.  Thus,  though  the  zeal  which  had 
been  exdted  at  Paris  by  his  first  (^lerations  was  banning 
to  relax,  Hauy  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  similar  institu- 
tions arise  in  mier  ratiea  in  Europe  and  attract  so  considwable 
a  share  of  patronage  as  to  give  promise  that  his  art  would 
not  be  forgotten. 

There  are  at  Paris  two  celebrated  institutions  for  the 
blind.  The  more  ancient  of  these  is  the  Hopilal  RoycUe  de» 
Quinze  Vingts,  founded  by  St.  Louis  in  1260,  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  of  his  soldiers  as  had  lost  their  sisht  in  the 
East.  At  its  first  establishment  it  consisted  of  Mind  and 
teeing  persons,  the  latter  being  the  conductors  of  the 
former.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  receives  fUteen  acore,  or 
three  hundred  blind  persons.  This  noble  asylum  continues, 
as  it  was  (mginany  placed,  under  the  government  of  the 
grand  almoner  of  France.  To  obtain  admission  it  is  neces- 
sary that  applicants  be  blind  and  indigent ;  they  are  ad- 
mitted from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  are  lodged  in  the 
hosiHtal,  and  reoeive  twen^-fbur  sous  (about  a  shilling)  a 
day  far  their  fimd  and  dothmg.  No  instruction  is  afii^ed 
to  the  inmatee  of  the  Quiruie  Vingta  j  some  of  them,  how- 
ever, execute  works,  whioh,  fat  their  ingenui^,  attract  and 
deserve  attention. 

The  other  Parisian  establishment  for  the  blind  is  the 
imtitulion  RityaU  det  Jeanet  Jvet^iu,  «f  wjb^h  Haiiy 


was  the  fbunder.  It  contains  about  a  hundred  yMing  pei^ 
sons  of  both  sexes,  who  are  maintained  and  educated  at 
tfae  expense  of  the  state  for  eight  years.  Paying  pupils 
are  also  admitted.  Some  particuujrs  respecting  this  institu- 
tion appeared  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1833, 
of  wbicn  we  shall  make  use ;  and  though  we  do  not  adopt 
all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer,  some  of  the  suggestions 
there  made  are  deserving  of  the  attentive  eonsiimatioa  of 
all  persons  who  feel  an  interest  in  tha  moral  and  intallectoal 
improvement  of  the  blind. 

*  The  institution  for  the  young  blind  is  intended  sdaly 
for  their  education,  and  none  but  children  between  ten  waA 
Ibnrteen  yean  of  age  are  admilted :  then  are  one  hundred 
of  these  interesting  beings  in  the  estaUishment,  and  n 
more  delightfbl  speotade  cannot  he  imagined  Uian  a  view 
of  its  interior.  You  see  not  there  the  listless,  helplesa 
blind  man  dosing  away  his  days  in  a  clumney  nook,  or 
groping  his  uncertain  way  about  th»  house ;  but  you  bear 
the  hum  of  busy  voices — you  see  the  workshops  filled  with 
active  boys,  lewning  their  trades  from  others  as  Uind  aa 
tfaemsdves — you  see  the  school-rooms  crowded  with  eager 
listeners  taught  by  blind  teachers.  When  they  take  their 
books  you  see  the  awakened  intellect  gleam  from  their 
smiling  faces,  and  as  th^  pass  their  fingers  rapidly  over 
the  leaves,  their  varying  countenances  bespeak  the  wying 
emotions  which  the  wotds  of  the  author  awaken  :  when  the 
bell  rings  tbw  start  away  to  the  play-ground— run  aloiw 
the  alleys  at  nill  speed,— chase,  overtake,  and  tnmble  ea^ 
other  i^wnt,  and  shout,  and  laugh,  and  capm  round,  villi 
all  the  careless  heartfelt  glee  of  boyhood.  But  a  rsAer 
treat  and  better  sport  await  them:  the  bell  again  strikaa, 
and  away  they  all  hurry  to  the  halt  ctf  music ;  e*ch  on* 
brings  his  instrument,  and  takes  his  place tiiey  are  all 
there — the  soft  flute  and  tfae  sfarill  fife— the  hautboy  and 
bom— the  cymbal  and  drum,  with  clarionet,  viol,  and  violin ; 
and  now  they  roll  forth  their  volume  of  sweet  sounds,  and 
the  singers,  treble,  base,  and  tenor,  striking  in  with  exact 
harmony,  swell  into  one  loud  hymn  of  ^pvtitude  and  joy, 
which  are  displayed  in  the  rapturous  thnll  of  their  voices, 
and  painted  in  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  their  counte- 
nances.' 

The  writer  of  the  article  referred  to  lamenta  that  these 
appearanoes  ef  happiness  and  useftilness  are  deoratii^ ;  that 
real  advantages  are  not  conferred ;  that  with  all  this  di^tlay 
which  carries  away  the  heait  and  the  fedings  of  the  snper- 
fldal  spectator,  comparatively  litUe  good  is  done*  as  may  bo 
discovoed  by  the  mora  constant  and  accurate  otnerver  of 
the  methods  pursued,  who  will  ascertain  that  a  fer  lesa 
amount  of  benefit  aocrues  to  the  inmates  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  extensive  means  <^  useftilness  possessed 
in  such  an  institution.  It  is  stated  that  not  one  in  twen^i 
at  tfae  expiration  of  the  time  spent  in  learning,  eight  years, 
is  able  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  These  failures  are  attrt> 
buted  to  various  causes,  tfae  chief  of  which  is  one  that  has 
tended  to  wither  the  ikir  mmise  of  many  an  iiutitution  in 
our  own  country.  Tfae  North  American  Reviewer  says, 
*  We  looked  in  vain  for  tiie  improvements  which  ought  to 
have  been  made  in  the  apparatus  of  Haiiy,  duiuw  the  Uiir^ 
years  which  bad  elapsed  since  his  death ;  we  looked  in  yvM, 
for  none  existed.  A  narrow  and  iUiberal  joakmsy;  aa  at- 
tempt at  secreoy  snd  reserve  met  ourendeavouis  to  examine 
the  nature  of  this  apparatus ;  and  when  we  inquired  whether 
some  obvious  and  simple  changes  might  not  be  made  fi« 
the  better,  we  were  repelled  the  s^ient  and  tefnoving 
answer,  that  surely  if  any  improvemmts  could  have  hoea. 
made,  such  great  and  good  men  as  the  Abb£  Haiiy  and  hia 
successors  would  not  have  overlooked  them.'  Independently 
o£  this  spirit  of  illiberality,  there  seem  to  be  other  causes  al 
fiiilure,  as  fatal  to  tfae  ^ciency  of  the  institution,  though 
not  so  offensive  to  the  inquiring  stranger.  Ail  the  pupua 
have  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  every  day  in  stiuiy, 
and  also  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  handicraft  employ- 
ments. Thus,  if  a  person  have  a  peculiar  turn  foe  aons 
branch  of  mechanics,  no  povision  is  made  to  allow  him  to 
cultivate  such  talent.  If  anoUier  possess  the  faeul^  for 
learning  languages,  at  tot  mMheowtics,  he  is  not  allowed 
to  f(41ow  suoh  inclinatkm ;  but  he  muse  devote  himself  for 
a  stated  portion  of  every  day  to  Um  acquisitioa  of  scnne 
handicnft  trade.  All  are  expected  to  study  music ;  '  and 
if  they  have  no  ear  at  all  fcv  it,  they  must  study  it  withoot 
an  ear.'  Another  lault  is  the  change  of  employments  to 
which  the  pupils  are  subjected ;  thus  a  few  monlbs  sie 
given  to  making  vlmttfi^^c^fas^'^MJ^Wt*  *  ^ 
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montbs  to  netting,  &c ;  bo  that  in  learning  one  art,  the 
boy  forgets  the  one  vhicb  li;*d  preceded  it,  and  vhile  a  su- 
perflcial  knowledge  is  aoquired  of  several  trades,  excellence 
18  not  attained  in  any  one.  How  much  better  than  this 
would  it  be  to  allow  mose  who  have  a  talent  for  the  higher 
intellectual  studies  to  pursue  them,  and  to  become  teachers 
of  those  branches  of  learning  in  which  they  excel ;  to  direct 
the  meohsnical  tact  and  inclination  of  others,  so  as  to  make 
it  an  available  means  of  subsistence,  by  educating  it  to 
perfection ;  and  in  ti\  cases  to  regard  the  dispositions,  the 
capabilities,  and  the  genius  of  a  pupil,  before  deciding 
whether  he  shall  be  a  weaver  or  a  mathematician,  a  musi- 
cian or  a  maker  of  baskets ;  and  such  decisiou  being  formed, 
to  let  the  education  of  the  pupil  be  pursued  with  a  direct 
tendency  to  gratify  his  wishes,  and  thus  to  enable  him  to 
earn  his  future  support  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  himself. 
The  manual  labours  which  are  taught  in  the  Fwsian  insti- 
tution (see  Dr.  Guilli^s  Essay)  are  luitUng.  spiiming,  net- 
ting, making  purses,  list  shoes,  Ust  carpets,  woollen-plush 
shoes,  whips,  bottoming  chairs,  rope-makmg,  basket-making, 
and  straw,  rush,  and  plush  mat-making.  These  are  the 
inferior  kinds  of  labour,  and  consequently  the  worst  paid ; 
there  is  therefore  the  greater  necessity  that  the  blind  work- 
man be  skilfUl  in  his  art,  that  he  may  the  better  enter  into 
competition  with  those  who  see,  in  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
We  have  already  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  blind  who 
have  good  talents  should  be  educated  to  become  teachers, 
and  we  believe  they  would  succeed  in  the  office,  and  thus 
become  valuable  members  of  society. 

The  first  British  Asylum  for  the  Blind  was  established  at 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1791.  This  institution  has  hitherto 
been  liberally  supported  by  annual  subscriptions,  by  legacies, 
and  by  donations.  It  derives  an  income  of  3001.  per  year 
from  uie  ehapel  which  is  attached  to  it,  and  a  still  larger 
sum  from  the  payments  made  by  the  friends  of  the  pupils, 
or  by  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong ;  during  the  year 
1834  it  received  for  articles  manufactured  by  the  inmates 
of  the  asylum  nearly  1600/.,  but  the  produce  oi  these  labours 
does  not  assist  the  funds  of  the  establishment.  The  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  manual  labour  seems  to  be  the  primary 
object  with  the  directors  of  the  institution.  The  trades 
which  are  teught  are  those  of  basket-making,  rope-making, 
weaving,  shoemaking,  sewing,  knitting  and  platting  sash- 
line.  The  most  profitable  of  these  arte  is  the  rope-mak- 
ing ;  the  locality  of  the  institution  contributes  to  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  this  trade.  The  sugar-houses  re- 
quire so  vast  a  supply  of  cordage,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
flimiBhed  in  a  sufficient  quantity!  'tho  next  most  profitable 
labour  is  the  weaving  of  carpets,  lobby-cloths,  and.  bear- 
rugs.  Masters  possessing  sight  are  regularly  employed  in 
teaching  the  various  trades ;  the  reasons  why  die  institu- 
tion derives  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  extensive 
labours  carried  on  are  sufficiently  obvious  when  the  ex- 
pense of  experienced  masters  is  considered,  the  waste  of 
materials  by  the  labourers  who  are  chiefly  learners,  and 
their  quitting  the  asylum  when  they  can  earn  enough  to 
maintain  themselves. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  have  been  received  into 
this  asylum  from  its  commencement  to  the  publication  of 
the  report  (December,  1 834)  from  which  this  portion  of  our 
article  is  derived,  was  929.  Some  very  interesting  deteila 
are  given  in  the  same  document  on  the  causes  of  uie  cala- 
mity under  wbieh  the  pipils  labour,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained  by  the  officers  of  the  institution. 

JAvtrpool  Inatitutiottt  total  number  received  929. 

Totally.    PutUiy.  TbtaL 

Blind  fitan  their  birth  . 
„  „  smallpox  . 
„      t)  inflammation 

f,  cataract 
„      „    external  injury 
„       ,    defect  in  the  optic  ner^'e 
,.    imperfect  organization 
Lost  their  sight  at  sea 
,>      »     „    by  gradual  decay  . 
„      „     „    after  fever 

M    after  measles 
MM*.   oAot  hooping  cough 
M     w    M   nfter  convulsions  . 
t»     n    »  finmoaunsnotmen- 
tbmd  or  imperftetly  described 
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From  tho  reports  of  the  liverpoid  Asylum,  as  well  as 
from  others  wmch  we  havo  aeen,  the  blind  seeiL  to  be 
pretty  equally  scattered  in  all  parte  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
the  929  persons  who  have  been  inmates  of  the  Liverpool 
Asylum,  162  have  belonged  to  Liverpool,  218  to  other 
parishes  in  Laneaslure,  and  S49  to  distant  parte  of  the 
kingdom.  A  large  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  institu- 
tion is  derived  from  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity.  The  blind 
of  that  district  have  therefore  a  just  priority  of  admission. 
There  are  106  pupils  in  the  Liverpool  Asylum;  23  werr* 
admitted  in  1834,  and  28  left.  Among  those  thus  admitted 
the  youngest  is  twelve  years  old,  1 8  are  between  twelve  and 
twenty,  and  5  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  old. 
The  ages  of  the  28  who  left  are  not  given  in  the  report. 
Most  of  those  who  have  completed  their  educatitm  receive 
a  gratuity  oi  from  two  to  Ave  guineas  when  they  quit  tho 
asylum,  which  sum  is  intended  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
a  &w  tools  and  materids  fbr  commencing  the  trades  they 
may  have  been  taught  This  proviuon  is  both  benevolent 
and  wise ;  for  there  are  numerous  cases  which  come  under 
the  notice  of  the  directors  where  poverty  accompanies  the 
deprivation  of  sight,  and  where,  consequently,  the  instruc- 
tion imparted  would  be  of  no  practical  benefit  were  not 
some  means  afforded  of  making  it  available  to  provide  for 
their  common  necessities. 

The  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  blind  is  not  made  an 
object  of  any  great  importence  at  the  I^iverpool  Asylum. 
The  observances  of  religion  appear  to  be  regularly  regarded ; 
prayers  are  read  in  the  chapel  morning  and  evening,  and 
the  chaplain  attends  twice  in  each  week  to  teach  the  cate- 
chism. The  inventions  nsed  for  the  instruction  in  reading 
and  writing  appear  to  he  known  to  some  of  the  officers  con- 
nected with  the  establishment,  but  no  arrangemente  for 
their  introduction  seem  to  be  contemplated.  The  penal 
discipline  by  which  the  good  order  of  the  institution  is 
maintained  consiste  chiefly  of  privations  from  music  and 
holidays,  and  occasionally,  in  the  case  of  junior  male  pupils, 
of  corporal  punishment,  which  is  always  inflicted  m  thb 
presence  of  the  other  male  pupils :  in  such  cases  the  birch 
rod  is  used.  The  masters  T<tn  sight  are  for  basket,  rope, 
and  shoe  making,  and  weaving ;  and  those  without  sight,  for 
music-  The  work-mistresses  are  for  basket-making,  platting 
sash-ropes,  knitting,  and  sewing.  The  salaries  and  gra- 
tuities for  the  year  1834  were  as  follow to  the  superinten- 
dent and  bis  wife,  283/.  lOs. ;  to  the  wardrobe  keeper,  21/. ; 
to  the  master  weaver,  70/.  5e. ;  to  the  master  roper,  70/.  ts. ; 
to  the  master  basket-maker,  70/.  5«. ;  to  the  master  shoe- 
maker, 70/.  St. ;  to  the  singing  master,  70/. ;  and  to  iht 
music  master,  90/.  lOf. 

In  the  year  1793  an  asylum  for  the  blind  was  estaUiahed 
in  Edinburgh.  The  benevolent  Dr.  Blackloek,  who  resided 
in  that  city  many  years,  had  long  anxiously  wished  that 
such  an  establishment  should  be  formed  for  the  education 
of  those  persons  who,  like  himself,  were  deprived  of  sight. 
He  mentioned  his  wishes  to  his  friend  Mr.  David  Miller, 
who  was  also  blind,  and  was  himself  an  eminent  example 
of  what  might  be  effected  under  the  influence  of  early  and 
judicious  instruction.  In  the  year  mentioned,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  Mr.  Miller  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Johnston,  of 
Leith,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  an  asylum, 
and  means  were  taken  to  call  pubUo  attention  to  the  objecL 
Mr.  Miller  communicated  with  the  Abb6  Haiiy.  and  in 
many  ways  rendered  important  services  during  the  infancy 
of  tbe  institution.  The  chief  end  in  the  formation  of  the 
contemplated  asylum,  next  to  imparting  ordinary  instruc- 
tion (onlly,  it  is  presumed),  and  imbuing  the  minds  of  the 
objects  with  religious  truth,  was  to  place  Uiem  under  such 
auperintepdence  as  should  train  them  in  those  trades  in 
which  the  blind  '  are  best  fitted  to  excel at  the  same  time 
rewarding  them  for  their  labours  according  to  their  pro- 
gress and  proficiency.  In  later  years  the  directors  of  the 
asylum  have  extended  their  views,  devoting  increased  at- 
tention to  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  pupils ;  but  still 
tbe  main  object  appears  to  be  that  of  training  them  to 
habiU  of  manual  labour.  The  economical  character  ol 
the  Edinburgh  Asylum  must  be  a  striking  feature  to  all 
who  compare  ita  expenditure,  considering  tbe  amount  of 
good  it  accomplishes,  with  that  of  similar  institutions.  We 
have  fVequenUy  heard  of  tba  exeeUent  management  of  the 
public  charities  of  Edinlmrgh ;  but  in  none  is  such  manage- 
ment more  visible  than  in  this.  In  180S  tbe  directors 
formed  a  separate  establishment  fbr  females,  and  since  that 
time  they  have  opened  a  school  fotfim  ins^xMknot  the 
Digitized  by  ^OOQlc 
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young  bbnd.  It  ii  by  eariy  induing  only  that  the  blind,  in 
comaoQ  with  others,  can  be  brought  under  an  cflfeotual 
mental  and  moral  discipline.  By  friving  instruction  to  the 
young  in  the  higher  departments  of  knowledge,  and  by  thus 
raising  the  intellectual  character  to  the  elevation  of  which 
it  is  capable,  we  are  of  opinion  the  directors  will  discover 
that  the  arts  in  which  the  blind  are  best  fitted  to  excel  are 
not  the  ordinary  mechanical  trades,  to  which,  in  our  British 
kuUtutions,  and  too  generally  abroad,  all  higher  considera- 
tions have  been  sacrificed.  Why  are  not  tlieir  mental 
powers,  which  are  unaffected  by  their  physical  calamity, 
cultivated  ?  Such  cultivation  will  qualify  them  for  occupa- 
tions in  which  they  may  succeed  as  well  as  those  who  pos- 
sess the  advantages  of  sight.  The  enlightened  policy  of 
the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution  has  placed  them 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  benefactors  of  the  blind :  their 
sefaool  fiw  the  young  is  a  most  interesting  section  of  their 
estahlishment ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  of  its  pupils 
will  be  trained  to  higher  occupations  than  those  of  bosket- 
making,  weaving,  &c.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  all  the 
bHnd  can  be  exempted  from  manual  labour,  any  more  than 
that  all  other  men  are  fitted  for  employments  requiring  a 
high  degree  of  intellectual  vigour,  and  acquii-ements  which 
even  the  greater  portion  of  mankind  are  unable  or  unwillinc 
to  make :  but  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  blind 
have  been  systematically  trained  in  arts  in  which  they  never 
can  enter  into  competition  with  seeing  persons ;  and  that 
they  have  not  been  sufficiently  educated  in  that  kind  of 
knowledge  in  which  they  might  have  become  at  least  as 
perfect  as  those  who  possess  all  their  faculties.  The  former 
part  of  our  proposition  is  allowed  by  the  directors  of  the 
Edinburgh  Asylum,  who  say  that  'when  they  (the  blind) 
iMcome  as  skilful  workmen  as  their  eireumstances  admit, 
they  still  labour  under  a  disadvantage  unknown  to  others.' 
An  argument  which  might  with  great  propriety  be  used  to 
enforce  the  advantage  of  mental  cultivation  in  preference  to 
manual  dexterity,  is  the  loss  invariably  attendant  on  the 
manufactures  carried  on  at  the  asylums.  It  appears  to  us 
from  our  examination  into  the  expenses  of  different  esta- 
blishments, that  the  more  extensive  the  scale  on  which  the 
manual  arts  are  conducted,  the  greater  the  losses,  from 
waste  of  materials,  a  succession  of  learners,  &c.  On  the 
score  of  cheapness  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  such  opera- 
tions should  be- confined  within  as  narrow  limits  as  may 
seem  prudent,  and  that  intellectual  education  should  be  ex- 
tended as  widely  as  the  talents  and  qualifications  of  the 
t>upils  will  allow.  Instead  of  the  accounts  of  such  institu- 
tions showing  so  great  an  amount  of  poutive  losses,  we 
should  not  only  see  this  item  reduced,  but  find  the  pupils 
qualified  fw  a  sphere  of  usefulness  superior  to  any  which 


they  can  ever  imdh  by  any  ^tainahle  d^ree  of  doteri^  in 
manual  occupations. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Asylum,  the  whole  machiDerr  secmc 
to  be  of  a  high  order ;  the  deTOted  attention  of  the  aiffcrent 
officers  is  visible  in  the  discipline  and  hapjHness  of  the  in- 
mates, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  institution  a 
eifecting  great  good.  The  young  blind  are  instructed  in  re- 
citing the  scriptures,  in  spelling,  in  grammar,  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  in  reading,  by  means  of  the  sense  oi' 
feeling;  in  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  astronomy.  The  means  by  which  instruction  in 
these  various  branches  is  conveyed  have  been  mentioned ;  in 
all  institutions  of  this  nature  the^  must  be  generally  the  same, 
varying  perhaps  in  some  of  their  details.  Several  of  tlie  me- 
chanical contnvanees  for  conveying  scientific  knowledge  to 
the  pupils,  are  the  inventions  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  secretary 
(nephew  of  Dr.  Johnston,  who  voa  named  as  <me  of  the 
founders  of  the  institution),  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Wallace,  a  gentleman  who  is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  institution.   An  orrery,  a  oometarium,  and  raised 
maps  of  the  heavens,  all  so  constructed  as  to  ccmvey  informa- 
tion by  the  touch, — while  the  reasoning  powers  are  at  the 
same  time  addressed,— are  among  the  inventions  of  these 
gentlemen.  The  map  of  the  world  is  described  as  comprising 
'  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres,  represented  on  each 
side  of  a  circular  board.   Tlie  land  is  made  rough,  the  seas, 
takes,  and  rivers  smooth.    Towns  are  represented  by  email 
pins.   Mountains  are  ridged,  and  boundaries  simply  raised. 
Degrees  of  latitude  are  marked  round  the  edge  of  the  circle, 
of  longitude  along  the  equator,  which  is  raised  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  orrery  represents  the  orbits  of 
the  planets  by  brass  circles,  and  the  planets  themselves 
are  shown  by  spheres  indicative  of  their  relative  dimensions ; 
the  spheres  slide  upon  the  brass  orbits.   The  ecliptic  exhi- 
bits raised  figures  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  degrees  of 
the  circle,  and  the  days  of  the  month,  all  tangible,  and 
adapted  to  the  learned  who  has  to  depend  upon  touch  for  his 
impressions.    The  artVAme/tco/ 6oan/ has  been  much  im- 
proved at  the  Edinburgh  school.   It  is  16  inches  by  12, 
and  contains  400  pentagonal   holes  with  a  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  between  each.    The  pin  is  simply  a 
pentagon  with  a  projection  at  one  end  on  an  angle,  and  on 
the  other  end  on  the  side.   Being  placed  in  the  board,  with  a 
corner  projection  to  the  left  upper  comer  of  the  board,  it  re- 
presents 1  ;  proceeding  to  the  right  upper  comer  it  is  3 ; 
the  next  comer  in  euccesaion  isS;  the  next  7,  and  the  last  9. 
In  like  manner  the  side  projection,  by  being  turned  to  the 
sides  of  the  hole,  progressively  gives  2,  4,6,  8,0.  The  size  of 
the  pentagon,  and  a  drawing  of  the  pin,  showing  the  projec- 
tions  on  tho  side  and  angle,  are  given  with  the  board  below 


The  Arithmetical  Board. 
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By  the  use  of  this  board  the  pupils  may  be  carried  to  any 
i:xtent  in  arithmetical  knowledge,  and  make  their  calcula- 
tions with  as  much  satisfaction  as  those  who  see.  We  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  GnilhS,  ihAt  the  blind  study  the  exact 
sciences  under  great  advantagee,  and  vith  remarkable  suc- 
cess ;  but  we  cannot  a^ree  vith  tfae  doctor  that  the  blind, 
any  mtHro  tiian  lew  dmr-wwM  have  a  natural  disposition 
fiv  mathematical  studies.  The  eminent  success  of  Saun- 
detson,  Mt^es.  Gongh,  and  othna,  affind  nifficient  proof  that 
blindness  is  no  great  impediment  to  saoh  pursuits ;  there  may 
possibly  be  some  advantages  consequent  on  the  degree  of 
abstraction  which  appears  necessarily  to  accompany  blind- 
ness. On  this  supposition  however  we  do  not  lay  much 
urest,  because  we  cannot  admit  that  there  is  naturally  any 
compensative  prindpto  by  which  men  who  labour  under  one 


defect  or  deprivation  are  enabled  to  exercise  tlie  powers 
which  are  left  to  them  with  greater  accuracy  than  others 
wno  nave  no  such  deficiency.  If  a  seeing  person  would 
cultivate  his  sense  of  feeling  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
blind,  his  perceptions  of  tow^  would  be  as  delicate  as 
those  of  the  blind  man.  It  is  not  probable  that  so  refined  a 
cultivation  will  ever  be  tested  by  experience,  as  it  would 
require  a  greater  degree  of  philosophical  curiosity  than  we 
ever  witnessed  or  heard  of,  and  bis  attended  with  a  longer 
and  more  painful  effort  than  we  think  any  one  would  Volun- 
tarily undergo  for  the  sake  of  makin;;  the  experiment 

Of  the  Edinburgh  Asylum  we  have  only  to  add.  that  from 
its  admirable  management  it  may  be  inferred  that  there 
exists  both  tho  disposition  and  the  capability,  so  far  as  ilf 
managers  are  concern^^ jg^if^  it^V^gilbe  wished 
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u  an  establishment  for  the  blind,  but  it  h  matter  of  much 
p«gret  that  it  is  maintained  with  the  greatest  difficulty. 
The  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Bristol  was  instituted  in 

1793;  respecting  its  history  .up  to  a  rery  recent  date  little 
IS  known  to  the  writer.  Its  committee  appears  not  to  have 
contemi^ated  any  operations  on  a  very  exten8i\'e  scale  till 
within  tho  last  few  yean.  It  was  founded  as  an  *  Asylum 
or  School  of  Industry,'  and  its  chief  support  seems  to  nave 
been  derived  from  legacies,  donations,  and  payments  on 

ehalf  of  pupils.  Its  benefits  have  been  extended  to  nearly 
200  persons,  moat  of  whom,  the  reports  state,  have  returned 
to  their  homes,  able  and  willing  to  support  themselves. 
Thirty-three  pupils  are  at  present  in  the  asylum ;  '  the 
females  are  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  house,  and  tbc  males 
who  have  not  friends  are  boarded  in  decent  and  sober  fami- 
lies in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  asylum.'  This  institution 
is  open  to  blind  persons  from  every  part  of  the  kinj^dom ; 
the  present  pupils  are  from  various  counties  in  the  west 
of  England.  In  consequence  of  a  great  augmentation  of 
the  funds  by  two  legacies  which  were  left  to  the  institution 
in  the  years  1829  and  1630,  on  act  of  incorporation  was  ob- 
tained in  1832 ;  it  having  been  considma  by  the  trustees 
in  whom  the  above-mentioned  legacies  were  vested,  that 
thus  pleoed  '  under  the  protection  of  legislative  connrol,'  the 
permanence  of  the  asylum  would  be  secured,  and  its  useful- 
ness extended.  A  new  building  is  about  to  be  erected 
.n  the  Gothic  style  of  architecture,  of  which  it  is  intended 
that  a  chapel  shall  form  a  prominent  feature.  About 
an  acre  and  a  half  of  ground,  eligibly  aituated,  has  been 
purchased  for  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  edifice,  in  which 
accommodations  are  to  be  provided  for  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred  pupils.  The  trades  which  have  been  hitherto  intro- 
duced are  those  which  are  pursued  in  other  asylums  for 
the  blind;  and  the  pupils  remain  under  instruction  until 
they  are  qualified  to  support  themselves  by  their  labour. 

With  tlie  increased  prosperity  of  this  asylum  the  com* 
nittee  have  resolved  to  inereaie  its  usefulness.  Having 
meditated  the  immediate  introduction  of  plana  for  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  blind,  they  mention  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  the  mathematics,  aa  scieneei  which 
are  found  to  be  accessible  to  tbem,  and  particularly  in- 
viting in  some  instances.  It  appears  that  in  effecting  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils  of  this  asylum,  oral  instruction 
is  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon,  with  doubtless  all  the  help 
which  models  and  raised  diagrams  can  supply;  the  means 
of  imparting  the  requisite  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing, 
ns  a  foundation  Ibr  more  important  acouisitions,  and  as  ren- 
dering the  blind  in  great  measure  independent  of  masters. 
Were  not  sufliciently  evident  to  the  committee  at  the  time 
when  the  improvements  in  the  system  were  resolved  upon, 
though  in  their  report  (1834)  the  committee  express  san- 
guine hopes  that  on  these  important  subjects  *  some  method, 
combining  distinctness  with  simi^ity  and  cheapness,  will 
in  time  he  discOTered.'  How  soon  tliese  hopes  were  to  be- 
come, to  a  certain  extent  realized,  will  be  seen  Aom  the  fol- 
lowing notice  which  appeared  in  the  '  Bristol  If irror'  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year  (1835).  *  In  our  city 
the  blind  are  now  taught  to  read  with  the  most  simple  cha- 
racters that  can  be  invented,  and  with  great  facility.  The 
complete  success  of  the  experiment  bas  been  witnessed  at 
the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  at  various  other  placea, 
where  lectures  have  been  given  explanatory  of  the  system. 
The  characters  are  employed  not  only  for  reading  but  like- 
wise for  writing,  arithmetic,  and  music;  and  they  are  so 
simple,  that  to  any  book  for  the  blind,  not  more  than  half 
the  number  of  types  are  required  that  are  necessary  to  print 
the  same  fiir  those  who  are  blcased  with  sight.'  Should  the 
event  prove  as  auccessfhl  as  is  intimated  in  the  above  an- 
nouncement, and  so  great  a  barrier  to  the  imjumement  of 
the  blind  be  removed,  it  will  be  desirable  that  the  diffisnnt 
institutions  should  unite  their  exertions,  and  set  apart  a 
common  fund  to  supply  their  pupils,  as  well  as  other  blind 

Ersons,  with  so  powerful  an  auxiliary  to  their  progress  in 
lowledge.  In  reply  to  our  inquiries  respecting  this  in- 
vention, we  have  ascertained  that  the  characters  employed 
are  stent^^phic,  and  that  they  are  produced  in  relief  ca 
a  paper  similar  to  Gall's.  Tlie  alphabet  is  compMed  of 
thirteen  simple  characters,  and  thirteen  formed  from  the 
roots  of  these  with  a  crotchet-head  to  each.  There  are  ten 
double  letters  from  the  same  root",  distinguished  ilso  by 
the  erotehetrhead :  these  also  represent  the  nine  figures  an^ 
tho  cyjber^  whether  used  as  numerals  or  ordinals.  In  all 
•hirty-iix  cbacactets  are  employed.   The  advantages  at- 


tending the  use  of  stenographic  characters  seem  ts  be  in 
the  saving  of  types,  paper,  and  labour,  thus  materially 
diminishing  the  cost  of  books  for  the  blind.  The  disadvan* 
tages  attending  the  system  we  are  speaking  of  appear  to- 
consist  chielly  in  the  confusion  which  the  learner  must  fee 
in  having  but  one  character  employed  in  se'-vral  offices,  as 
in  the  dmiblo  lettns,  numerals,  and  ordinals,  and  in  tha 
necessity  that  every  person  should  be  a  stenographist  who 
communicates  with  the  blind  by  writing.  These  aifficultios 
are  not  very  great  for  persons  to  overcome  who  have  never 
been  accustomed  to  a  written  language.  The  friends  and 
correspondents  of  the  blind  may  readily  avail  themselves  of 
the  simple  stenography  which  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Castle  Street, 
Bristol,  has  invented.  The  blind  may  employ  types  to  com  ■ 
raunicate  with  their  friends;  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  a 
substitute  for  relief  letters,  for  all  occasions  where  great  per- 
manency is  not  req^liisite.  may  be  found  in  characters  boldly 
written  with  viscid  ink  on  common  vriting-papcr  ukl  sanded 
while  wet 

The  manner  in  which  the  characters  of  Mr.  Lucas  are 
employed  may  be  seen  in  the  following  commencement  of 
St.  John's  Grospeli  only  that  we  give  the  extract  in  Roman 
letters  instead  of  using  the  stenographic  characters. 

t  gospl  b  St  jon,  chap:  1. 
in  t  bgini  ws  t  wrd  a  t  w  ws  w  g,  a  t  w  ws  g.  t  sam  ws  n 
t  bgini  w  g.  1  thins  wr  mad  b  hm,  a  wo  hm  ws  nt  athin 
mad  tht  ws  mad.  in  hm  ws  lif  a  1 1  ws  t  lit  f  mn. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  repetition  of  numerous  letters 
is  avoided ;  particles  are  represented  in  most  instances  by 
their  initial  letter,  and  when  a  word,  having  been  once  men- 
tioned, recurs  immediately,  or  frequently,  it  is  represented 
by  its  initial  letter  also. 

The  '  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind'  in  Lqndon  was  esta- 
blished in  1799  by  four  gcnUemen  of  the  metropolis,  Messrs. 
Ware,  Bosanquet,  Boddin^ton,  and  Houlston.  At  first  the 
pupiis  were  few,  and  it  ihd  not  attract  any  extraordinary 
share  of  public  attention.  Al>out  eleven  years  uSter  its 
formation,  the  patronage  of  the  public  enabled  the  mana- 
^rstotakeouleaseapbt  offreehold  ground  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  opposite  to  the  end  of  Great  Surrey  Street,  where 
suitable  buildings  were  erected,  within  which  the  institu- 
tion is  still  onrri^  on.  An  act  of  parliament  was  obtained 
in  1826,  which  invests  the  committee  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  corporation,  and  they  then  purchased 
the  freehold  of  the  ^ound  on  which  the  buildings  had  been 
erected.  These  buildings  having  been  found  insufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  establishment,  the  committee  have 
lately  purchased  an  adjoining  plot  of  ground,  upon  which 
a  new  and  enlarged  building  is  now  being  erected.  In  1800 
there  were  only  fifteen  persons  in  the  asylum :  the  present 
number  of  inmates  is  112,  fifty-five  males,  and  flfly-seven 
females.  During  thirty-three  years  186  persons  have  been 
returned  to  their  famiUes  enabled  to  provide  either  wholly 
or  partially  for  their  support  The  inmates  are  'clothed, 
boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed.'  It  is  understood  that  the 
number  of  persons  taken  into  this  asylum  is  about  to  be 
augmented,  and  that  100  of  each  sex  will  eventually  be 
admitted.  The  fhnds  of  the  charity  aro  ample.  The  re- 
ceipts have  seldom  exrecded  the  expenditure.  In  addition 
to  Its  annual  subscriptions,  donations,  and  legacies,  it  pos- 
sesses a  funded  capital  amounting  to  about  60,000/.  besides 
other  available  property.  The  articles  manufactured  by 
the  females  are,  for  sale,  fine  and  coarse  thread,  window- 
sash-line,  and  clothes-line,  fine  basket-work,  ladies'  work- 
bags,  and  other  ornamental  works  in  knitting  and  netting ; 
for  consumption  by  the  pupils,  knitted  stockingSt  household 
linen,  and  body  linen.  Ttm  occupations  of  toe  males  are 
making  shoes,  hampers,  wicker-l»skets,  cradles,  rope-mats, 
fine  mats,  and  rugs  for  hearths  and  carriages.  These  artides 
are  sold  at  the  institution,  and  it  is  said  that  the  window- 
sash-Iine  is  highly  approved  of  by  builders  of  the  first  emi- 
nence. The  sale  of  articles  manufactured  during  the  year 
1832  produced  1345^.  'Some  of  the  pupils  are  also  in- 
structed in  music,  and  are  qualified  for  the  situation  of  an 
organist  in  any  church  or  chapel,  and  they  are  also  in- 
structed in  reading  and  writing.'  (See  Account  q/*  thg 
School  for  the  Indent  Blind  for  the  year  1832.)  Tho 
information  which  we  have  collected  respecting  this  insti' 
tution  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  publication  above  re- 
ferred to.  LitUe  is  said  in  th^t  publication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  intellectual  eilucation.  and  that  little  cannot  'ue  satis- 
foctory  to  those  who  know  how  eftjiable(We^lM!4-^>h>^  e 
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aigo  de{;ree  of  mental  cultivation.  The  truth  is  that  the 
institution  is  only  a  school  of  indugtrj'— *that  se^en  or  eight 
hours  daily  are  devoted  to  manual  labour,  and  that  the 
improvement  of  the  mind  is  only  attended  to  between 
vorking  hours  and  at  meals.  The  pupils  are  most  care- 
fully iastnicted  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
ana  the  chaplain  to  the  institution  attends  three  times  at 
the  least  in  every  week  for  that  purpose.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  teach  reading  and. writing,  but  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  abandoned,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  pupils 
to  receive  instruction.  In  Gall's  '  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Literature  for  the  Blind,'  a  work  replete  with  curious  investi- 
gation and  interesting  details,  a  report  is  given  of  the  intro- 
Suction  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  into  the  London 
Asylum  in  June.  1831  ;  from  which  report  it  appears  that 
these  arts  were  commenced  under  the  most  promising  aus' 
jp\ce%,  and  it  is  certainly  matter  of  regret  that  with  ample 
funds,  and  every  other  auxiliary,  these  branches  of  instruction 
have  not  been  continued.  We  extract  from  Mr.  Gall's  report 
some  details  ahowing  the  sueoeBi  and  also  the  j)eculiar 
difBculties  attending  the  experiment:— 'The  pupils  in  your 
instittttion  may,  tac  the  purposea  of  this  report,  be  divided 
into  two  dassu ;  vie.  those  who  could  read  before  they  lost 
their  sight,  and  those  who  have  been  blind  from  tbeir  in- 
fancy, or  who  have  never  been  acquainted  with  letters. 
In  teaching  those  who  had  previously  some  knowledge  of 
reading,  the  nature  of  the  alphabet  was  first  explained  to 
them,  and  its  near  approximation  in  form  and  principle  to 
the  common  Roman  alphabet  was  pointed  out.  They  were 
then  made  to  feel  the  letters  in  their  order,  which  they 
learned  to  distinguish  and  name  in  a  very  short  time.  The 
first  pupil  who  was  tried  on  the  boys'  side  of  the  institution 
mastered  the  alphabet  in  fifteen  minutes ;  and  the  first 
who  was  tried  on  the  giris'  aide  mastered  it  in  ten.  This 
last  pupil  during  her  flint  lesson,  which  did  not  exceed  an 
hour  and  a  quarter,  learned  both  to  read  and  to  write.  And 
so  perfectly  was  Uiis  done  that;  on  the  same  afternoon, 
she.  without  assistance,  and  while  alone^  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
voung  lady,  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  committee,  who 
had  been  present  during  her  first  lesson.  This  letter  could 
be  easily  read  by  the  writer  herself,  and  was  alto  very  easilv 
deciphered  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent,  althouj^'h 
iveviously  unacquainted  with  the  alphabet 

*  In  teaching  those  who  had  previously  been  unacquainted 
with  reading,  the  process  was  of  course  more  tedious,  and  of 
a  different  kind.  The  difficulties  which  congregate  around 
an  adult  in  beginning  to  learn  to  read  are  more  numerous 
tlian  is  generally  supposed  ;  and  with  the  blind  adult  who 
has  never  seen  the  manner  by  which  the  art  of  reading  ia 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  alphabet,  this  must  more  es- 
pecially be  the  ease.  One  of  your  pupils  (No.  101) 
thought  that  the  word  "  w-i-1-1"  as  she  felt  it,  should  be 
pronounced  **  all ;"  that  **  v-e-r-y"  should  be  "  thy ;"  and 
that  **  ar-n-y"  should  be  "my".  Another  (No,  112)  could 
not  comprehend  how  the  same  letters  should  not  always 
be  the  sign  of  the  same  word,  in  whatever  order  they 
were  placed.  When  it  was  explained  that  the  characters  in 
the  alphabet  were  but  the  signs  of  certain  sounds,  and  that 
the  letters  b-a-d,  which  indicated  the  word  "  bad,"  and  which 
she  had  just  before  read,  would  make  quite  another  word, 
and  indicate  an  entirely  different  sound  if  transposed  into 
'  d-a-b,'  she  expressed  some  surprise,  and  endeavoured  to 
comprehend  it.  When  asked  what  sound  she  thought 
would  be  likest  the  rapid  pronunciation  of  the  letters  d-a-b, 
she  considered  for  a  little,  and  then  said  that  she  thought 
it  might  be  the  word  "  stick."  Being  able  to  read  all  the 
letters,  her  hand  was  put  for  the  first  time  upon  the  word 
"  Adam,"  and  she  was  asked  what  word  she  thought  these , 
letters  would  make?  She  acouratdy  read  and  repeatM  all 
Uio  letters  in  their  order,  and  after  considering  a  while  said 
she  duiugbt  they  would  make  the  word  "  book."  The  letters 
f.r-o-m  Ae  thought  ^ould  be  **  the,"  and  in  many  similar 
instances  showed  how  erroneons  were  her  previous  ideas  of 
the  nature  of  the  art  of  reading.  This  girl  has,  however, 
already  acquired  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  reads  her  first  hook  accurately  and  welL'  (Gall's 
Literature /or  the  Blind,  pp,  125.  126.) 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  an  experiment  so  full  ■■ 
of  interest,  which  could  not  have  been  carried  forward  with- 
out eliciting  some  new  and  curious  results,  should  have 
been  discontinued.  The  asylum  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing is  too  confined  in  its  operations,  especially  when  we 
sonsider  its  wealth,  its  situation  in  the  metropolis  til  our 
cuuntrr,  and  its  eonaequaot  means  of  diffusing  knowkdge 


among  a  solitary  portion  of  our  fellow-beings,  of  lenilb^ 
forth  intelligence  of  its  successful  experience  to  otiier  conn- 
tries,  and  of  becoming  a  guide  and  model  for  our  own  pro- 
vincial institutions.    The  committee  are  empowered  by 
their  charter,  as  well  as  by  the  bye-laws  of  the  ehuity.  to 
'  form  regulations  fiir  the  internal  nsanagemeDt  of  the  ca^ 
poration,  and  for  tlie  instruction  and  moral  disdpliDe  of  the 
pupils,'  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  enlightened  sod  a 
liberal  policy  will  cause  them  to  introduce  tiie  braochea  iA 
knowledge  which  have  been  suceessfuUy  taught  ^sewhere 
into  their  institution  generally,  cr  that  a  seboal  for  tlie 
intellectual,  moral,  and   religious  improvement  of  tia 
young  blind  will  soon  become  a  part  of  their  establishment, 
The  committee  must  receive  credit  for  the  good  feeling 
which  pervades  the  '  account'  they  give  of  their  trust,  from 
the  tone  of  which  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless  that  some 
ameliorations  of  the  nature  suggested  may  be  brought 
about.   They  say  *  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  point  out  any 
two  situations  in  life  more  opposite  to  each  other  than  Uw 
condition  of  a  blind  person  with  his  f^ulties  benuiabed  by 
sloth,  and  his  spirits  depressed  by  the,  oonseioumen  of  kk 
infirmly,  and  that  of  the  same  individual  engaged  in  npi- 
lar  employment,  and  knowing  that  be  omtrilwtes.  by  tui 
daily  occupation,  to  the  commrt  of  the  family  of  which  be 
forms  a  i«rt.'   This  contrast  might  be  pursued,  and  the 
same  person  might  be  viewed  uninstructed.  devoid  of  intd- 
ligence,  without  a  imy  of  the  brighter  kinds  of  knowledge 
enlightening  his  mind ;  shrouded  not  only  in  physical  duk- 
ness,  but  also  in  ignorance  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  natut«— 
the  constitution  of  man — the  manifold  arts  and  inventiotu 
of  civilized  life :  and  again,  he  mi^ht  be  seen  highly  culti- 
vated, in  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of  kaowledge, 
exercising  those  mental  powers  which  he  enjoys  in  comnMn 
with  his  fellow  men,  his  well-stored  mind  visible  in  the 
animated  expresaon  of  his  features,  and  his  voice  acknow- 
ledging in  elo(|nent  language  his  partieipatiw  in  the  k>lty 
views  of  the  phdosopher  and  the  Christian. 

The  blind  are  inquisitive  on  all  sulfjeets,  and  they  will 
acquire  knowledge  if  it  be  made  accessible  to  them.  In 
company  with  an  educated  blind  person,  it  is  common  to 
forget  his  infirmity,  so  loth  is  he  to  allow  conversation  to 
relax,  and  so  apposite  are  his  allusions  to  subjects  upon 
which  it  would  at  first  seem  that  vision  only  could  hare 
afibrded  him  information.  In  some  cases  affectation  may 
lead  to  such  display,  but  wb  can  testify  that  such  an  affecta- 
tion is  not  displeasing  to  tiie  hearers,  who  cannot  but  con- 
sider by  what  a  cost  of  attention  and  by  what  inliinite 
mental  operations  such  ideas  have  been  acquired.  But 
much  must  be  direedy  communicated ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  books,  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  and  constant  into- 
coorse  with  edaoated  persons,  will  perhi^  assist  more  than 
any  other  expedient  in  fbmi^ing  the  inquiring  blind  min 
with  the  knowledge  which  he  deures.  *  He  could  never  of 
himsdif  have  found  oat  that  there  are  such  bodies  as  the  sun. 
the  moon,  and  stars ;  but  he  may  be  informed  of  all  the  noble 
discoveries  of  astronomers,  about  their  motions,  and  the  Iswi 
of  nature  by  which  thev  are  regulated.'   (Reid's  Ittquiry.) 

The  *  Hospital  and  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind'  of  Nor- 
wich was  originally  established  in  the  year  1805,  first  for  tbst 
city,  and  subsequenUy  (as  the  condition  of  receiving  a 
donation)  for  the  county  of  Norfolk  also ;  but  its  doors  bare 
been  opened  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  since  the  year 
1819.  The  blind  in  the  more  elevated  sphere  of  society 
appear  not  unfrequently  to  have  been  the  first  benefactors  of 
their  more  indigent  brethren.  Mr.  Tawell,  a  blind  gentleman 
residing  in  Norwich,  first  called  the  attention  of  that  ci^  and 
its  neif^bourhood  to  the  wants  of  the  blind,  and  with  a  mu- 
nificence commensurate  with  his  seal,  he  purchased  *  a  large 
and  commodimis  house,  with  an  adjoining  garden  of  three 
acres  in  extent,'  which  he  offered  as  the  basis  of  the  institu- 
tion. A  similar  example  of  liberality  has  been  manifested 
in  the  outset  of  an  establishment  for  the  blind  at  Boston, 
Ma^achusetts.  [See  Boston.]  In  May,  1833,  Colonel  Pe^ 
kins  gave  bis  mansion,  land,  buildings.  &c.,  valued  at  SO.OOt 
dollars,  as  a  permanent  institution  for  the  blind  at  Boston. 
To  this  gift  a  condition  was  wisely  annexed,  that  50,DM 
dollars  should  be  raised  as  a  fUnd  for  the  institution  before 
the  1st  of  June,  in  order  th^  it  might  rest  on  a  permaneirt 
foundation.  Considerable  exertions  were  fbrthwith  made, 
especially  by  the  ladies  of  Boston  ;  the  money  was  nisei 
within  the  appointed  time,  the  pupils  were  removed  from 
their  fbrmer  omnicile  in  the  fbllowing  December,  and  tbeit 
appears  to  be  every  prospeet  tyg'the^^Mtfartjoa,  Badsr 
Dr.  Howe's  can^i^>&bii^&^il#Qyi^^ 
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Tbe  plan  of  the  Norwich  Asylum  was  to  unite  a  school  for 
the  young  with  an  hespital  for  the  aged.  It  designed  to 
admit  the  roung  pupils  at  the  ace  of  twelve  years,  and  to  keep 
them  in  the  school  till  they  should  have  attained  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  some  trade,  as  far  as  this  could  be  ac- 
complished within  three  years,  hut  under  no  considwation  to 
keep  them  longor  than  that  time :  some  however  have  been 
kept  longer.  With  respect  to  the  aged,  the  rules  express 
that  none  shall  be  admitted  who-have  not  attained  the  an 
of  sixty-five  years.  It  appears  from  the  account  of  tbe 
institution  published  up  to  the  end  of  1833*  thatfhmi  the 
ratablishment  of  the  institution  to  that  date*  153  pupils  had 
been  admitted  and  48  aged  persons:  77  had  been  dts- 
sharged  qualified  to  work  for  themselves ;  12  had  proved 
incapable  of  instruction;  4  had  left  the  asylum  without 
leave,  13  had  been  discharged  for  irregulari^,  and  16  at 
their  own  request:  43  had  died,  and  36  remained  on  the 
books.  The  expenses  seem  to  have  amaged  about  11 00^. 
per  annum,  and  the  income  about  equalled  the  expenditure. 

We  looked  earnestly  through  the  account  of  the  Norwich 
Asylum  published  in  1819,  to  find  some  rule  relating  to 
the  intellectual  education  of  the  pupils,  but  none  appears. 
In  (inswer  to  our  inquiries,  we  have  to  state  that  the 
sob  occupation  of  the  pupils  is  manual  labour,  with  the 
following  exceptions: — the  pupils  are  tai^tl^  [»almodyi 
they  sing  in  parts,  and  many  of  them  play  on  inatmments : 
they  peiwm  of  an  evening  for  the  amusement  of  the  pa- 
tients, and  also  to  visitors.  Some  of  the  blind  form  the 
chfflr  of  a  neiehbouring  parish  church.  The  secretary  reads 
morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  every  evening  reads 
nlotid  portions  of  the  Bible  and  of  history,  for  instance,  the 
History  of  England.  The  principles  of  such  an  institution 
cannot  be  commended ;  they  tend  practically  to  inculcate  that 
we  live  only  to  produce  the  means  of  supplying;  our  animal 
wants.  Tbe  manual  labour  schools  of  the  United  States  may 
teach  the  directors  of  such  establishments  a  very  useful 
lesson.  There,  learning  is  a  recreation  which  follows  se- 
verer toils ;  and  surely,  in  our  own  country,  where  manual 
labour  is  less  valuable,  a  portion  of  time  might  be  set 
apart  for  inculcating  tliose  duties  which  man,  as  a  social 
being,  luu  to  perfonn,  and  for  exercising  smd  improving '. 
his  rational  poven. 

'  The  asylum  for  the  blind  at  Glasgow  was  founded  1^ 
John  Leitch,  Bsq.,  who  was  himself  partially  blind ;  he 
bequeathed  5000/.  towards  opening  and  maintaining  the 
institution.  Nearly  eighty  blind  persons  have  been  ad- 
mitted since  it  was  opened  in  1838  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  year  (1835),  and  there  are  at  present  fifty  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  thirty  are  adults,  enjoying  the 'benefits 
of  the  asylum.  It  depends  for  support  upon  legacies, 
donations,  and  the  sale  of  its  manufactured  productions. 
The  treasurer  of  the  asylum,  Mr.  Alston,  has  published 
a  short  statement  of  the  employments  of  the  pupils  and 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  asylum,  from  which  the 
condensed  view  here  given  is  derived.  The  alphabet, 
spelling,  and  exercises  on  the  string-alphabet  are  among 
the  first  auxiliaries  used  in  the  communication  of  know- 
ledge. Oral  instruction  is  also  an  important  feature  in 
this  port  of  their  education,  which  is  modified  under  the 
various  forms  of  tectores,  dialogues,  and  catechetical  exa- 
minations. The  works  performed  by  the  pupils  of  this 
asylum  are  similar  to  those  of  others,  but  there  appears  to 
be  a  graater  variety  of  articles.  The  superintendent  pur- 
chases tbe  raw  material  for  the  manufactures  and  keeps  an 
account  of  the  work  each  person  performs,  from  which  a 
statement  of  their  earnings  is  made,  and  they  are  paid 
every  Saturday.  The  mole  adults  are  allowed  the  same 
rate  that  other  workmen  have  for  the  some  kinds  of  work  ; 
if  a  man  can  make  five  or  six  shillini;^  a  week,  he  receives 
that  sum  for  his  weekly  wages.  At  the  end  of  every  four 
weeks  a  statement  of  his  earnings  is  made  up  from  the 
work-book,  and  whatever  he  has  earned  over  that  sum  is 
paid  to  him,  and  also  an  additional  shilling  a  week  as  a 
premium  upon  ht«  industry.  If  the  amount  wbieh  he 
ought  to  earn  be  not  earned,  or  if  the  work  be  bad,  no  pre- 
mium is  allowed.  At  the  monthly  settlement  some  <tf 
them  will  have  several  shillings  to  receive  in  addition  to 
their  regular  wages  and  premiums.  Since  the  adoption  of 
this  r^i^lation  it  has  been  found  that  a  marked  improve- 
ment has  taken  place  both  in  the  quantity  and  quaUty  of 
work  produced.  A  few  elderly  females  are  placed  upon 
the  same  system  ;  they  work  in  the  institution,  but  reside 
at  their  own  homes.  Females  generally,  above  the  age  of 
eighteen  yBast,  are  ndmitted  as  day-worken ;  ther  dine  »t 


the  asylum  and  receive  regular  weekly  wages ;  their  apart- 
ments are  separated  fnm  those  of  the  males,  and  no  inter- 
course is  permitted.  Boys  and  girls  ftom  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  reside  in  tbe  house,  and  in  addition  to  attend- 
ance on  their  classes,  they  are  taught  to  perform  light 
works  suitable  to  their  age,  till  old  enough  to  be  removed 
into  the  regular  workshops.  The  girls  and  female  adults 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  a  matron,  who  also  has 
the  management  of  the  sole*.  Several  of  the  blind  men 
are  employed  in  calling  on  the  customers  of  the  asylum  to 
deliver  ^;oods  and  to  solicit  orders.  It  is  common  for  adults 
who  reside  in  distant  parts  of  the  city  to  go  to  and  tram 
their  employment  without  a  guide,  and  no  accident  has 
ever  happened  to  any  of  them. 

There  are  three  asylums  for  the  blind  in  Dublin.  The 
oldest  of  them,  Sim{»on's  Hospital,  was  opened  in  1781; 
it  was  founded  and  endowed  by  a  merchant  whose  name  it 
bears,  who  was  himself  subject  to  a  disorder  of  the  eyes, 
and  was  also  a  martyr  to  the  gout.  The  design  of  the  hos- 
pital is  to  provide  an  asylum  for  blind  and  gouty  men,  the 
reference  being  given  to  those  of  good  moral  character,  who 
ave  formerly  been  in  affluent  circumstances.  About  fifty 
persons  partake  of  the  benefits  of  this  charity.  It  was  incor- 
porated m  1799,  and  ite  income  is  abuut  3000/.  per  annum. 

The  Richmond  National  Institution  for  the  Indigent 
Industrious  Blind  is  supported  by  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions; it  was  opened  in  1809;  the  inmates,  who  are  idl 
indigent,  are  instructed  in  the  trades  ordinarily  taught  to 
the  blind.  At  present  the  institution  contains  for^  men 
and  youths,  who  are  lodged,  maintained,  and  clothed  there. 

The  Molineux  Asylum  is  supported  Ity  subscriptions,  hy 
the  profits  of  a  chapel,  and  by  charity  sermons ;  it  is  solely 
for  the  reception  of  females,  who  are  admitted  at  all  ages. 
Those  above  fifty  have  here  a  permanent  abode.  The 
younger  section  of  the  establishment  are  lodged,  clothed, 
and  ^d ;  and  for  a  certain  number  of  years  receive  instruc- 
tion in  those  employments  by  which  it  is  intended  that 
they  shall  earn  their  living.  This  asylum  was  opened  in 
1815,  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Charles  Molineux,  Bart.  This 
fomily  has  been  among  its  most  hberal  benefactors. 

In  addition  to  the  institutions  which  we  have  mentioned, 
two  others  are  in  the  coarse  of  being  eatabliilied  in  the 
north  of  England.  One  of  these  is  tin  Yorkshire  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  which  opened  in  October  last  (1835),  at 
York.  At  the  flirst  election,  candidates  between  the  ages 
of  twelve  and  fifteen  only  were  admitted ;  and  it  is  intended 
that  the  charity  shall  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to 
young  persons.  Its  design  is  *  not  so  much  to  provide  main- 
tenance for  the  blind,  as  to  give  them  such  instruction  as 
may  help  them  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  attention 
being  at  the  same  time  paid  to  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction :  their  friends  or  parishes  therefore  contribute 
towards  their  support  whilst  they  are  in  the  institution.' 
Those  persons  only  are  admissible  who  have  lost  their  si^ht 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  at  most  only  to  distinguish 
light  from  darkness— those  who  have  m  capacity  for  instruc- 
tion—those who  are  free  from  any  dangerous  or  communi- 
cable disease — and  those  who  are  nee  mm  vicious  habits. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Vernon  Haicourt,  canon  residentiary  of 
York,  is  aetivelv  engaged  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  this 
institution,  which  is  partly  supported  by  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  partly  by  payments  on  behalf  of  the  pupili. 
The  Rev.  William  Taylor,  mentioned  as  the  author  of  the 
tangible  EucUd,  is  its  superintendent,  and  persons  of  expe- 
rience from  the  Edinburpi  Asylom  fill  the  sitoationa  of  in- 
structor and  matron. 

The  second  new  establishment  in  progress  for  the  blind 
is  at  Manchester.  An  endowment  of  20,000/.  was  left  in 
the  year  1810,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  an  asylum  for 
the  blind,  at  or  in  MancUester,  by  the  will  of  Thomas  Hen- 
shaw,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Oldham.  Nearly  10,000/.  have 
been  subscribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  for  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  for  erectly  a  suitable  building,  as  no 
part  of  Mr.  Henshaw's  endowment  can  be  appropriated  to 
eitiier  of  these  pui^toses.  An  eligible  plot  of  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Botanic  Garden  baa  been  taken  by  a  com- 
mittee formed  for  effecting  the  objects  proposed,  and  there 
is  every  prospect  of  an  institution  rising  up  worthy  tlie 
noble  endowment  of  its  first  benefactor.  At  present  nothing 
is  known  upon  the  views  of  the  committee  as  to  what  kind 
of  education  the  blind  should  receive.  Various  opinions  ara 
held  by  the  subscribers  to  the  building-fund ;  some  think  a 
mere  asylum  all  that  is  ne^w^^  |^li^3^^^ttrod|ra  should 
be  tanght^as  at  Liverpoid;  Bnclouiars  agou,  tovUieir  edu- 
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m^M  thould  comprehend,  as  &r  as  nossible,  all  that  is  ex- 
precst.d  in  that  term.  The  last  iii  the  viev  which  we  have 
taken  of  the  instruction  of  the  blind  throuKhout  this  article. 

In  addition  to  the  systems  of  physical  education  which 
are  followed  in  the  asylums  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
following  general  observations  on  the  treatment  of  the 
blind  from  Dr.  Blackloch,  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Britannica,' 
are  so  just,  that  they  cannot  fail  to  recommend  themselves 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  practical  application  of  plans 
for  their  benefit  '  From  the  original  dawning  of  reason 
and  spirit,  the  parents  and  tutors  of  the  blind  ought  to  in- 
culcate this  maxim.— Hthat  it  is  their  indispensable  duty  to 
exr«l,  and  that  it  is  absolutely  in  their  ^wer  to  attain  a 
hi^h  degree  v£  eminence.  To  impress  thu  notion  on  their 
mindi,  uia  first  objects  presented  to  their  observation,  and 
the  first  methods  of  improvemeDt  applied  to  their  under- 
standii»(,  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  comprehended  with- 
out difficulty  by  those  internal  powers  and  external  senses 
which  they  possess.  Not  that  improvement  should  be  ren- 
dered quite  easy  to  them,  if  such  a  plan  were  possible;  for 
all  difficulties  which  are  not  really  or  apparently  insuperable 
heighten  the  charms  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  acqui- 
sitions which  they  seem  to  retard.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  these  difficulties  be  not  magnified  or  exaggerated 
by  imagination ;  since  tho  blind  have  naturally  a  painful 
■enseoftheir  own  incapacity,  and  consequently  a  strong  pro- 
pensity to  despondency  continually  working  in  their  mmds. 

'For  this  reason  parents  and  relations  ought  never  to  be 
too  TMdy  in  offering  their  assistance  to  the  blind  in  any 
dfflce  whieh  they  can  perform,  or  in  any  acquisition  which 
they  can  make  for  themselves,  whether  tiiey  are  prompted 
by  amusement  or  necessity.  Let  a  blind  boy  be  permitted 
to  walk  through  the  neighbourhood  without  a  guide,  not 
only  though  he  should  run  some  hazard,  but  even  though 
he  should  sufier  some  pain.  If  he  have  a  mechanical  turn, 
let  hiin  not  be  denied  the  use  of  edge-tools ;  for  it  Is  better 
that  he  should  lose  a  little  blood,  or  even  break  a  bone,  than 
be  perpetually  confined  to  the  same  place,  and  thus  debi- 
litated in  bis  frame,  and  depressed  in  his  mind.  Such  a 
being  can  have  no  employment  but  that  of  feeling  his  own 
weakness,  and  becoming  his  own  tormentor ;  or  perhaps 
transferring  to  others  a  portion  of  the  malignity  and  pee- 
vishness engendered  by  the  natiural,  adventitious,  or  ima- 
ginary evils  which  be  feels.  Sean,  fractures,  and  disloca- 
tions in  his  body  are  trivial  misibrtuDea  compared  with 
imbecility,  timidity,  or  fretfulness  of  mind.  Besides  the 
pemieioug  effects  of  inactivity  in  relaxing  the  nerves,  and 
consequently  in  depressing  the  spirits,  nothing  can  be  more 
productive  of  discontent,  envy,  jealousy,  and  every  mean 
and  malignant  passion,  than  a  painful  impression  of  de- 
pendence on  others,  and  of  our  insufficiency  for  our  own 
happiness.  This  impression,  which  even  in  its  most  ira- 
praved  state  will  be  but  too  deeply  felt  "bf  every  blind  man, 
is  redoubled  by  that  utter  incapacity  of  action  superinduced 
by  the  officious  humanity  of  those  who  would  anticipate  or 
supply  all  his  wants,  prevent  all  his  motions,  and  do  or  pro- 
cure everything  for  him  without  his  own  interposition.  It 
is  the  course  of  nature  that  bUnd  people,  as  well  as  others, 
should  survive  their  parents ;  and  it  may  likewise  happen  to 
them  to  survive  those  who  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  nature 
are  more  immediately  interested  in  .their  hi4>piness.  But 
when  they  come  to  be  dependent  on  the  world,  such  exi- 
gencies as  tliey  themselves  cannot  meet  will  be  but  coldly 
and  languidly  supplied  by  strangers.  If  their  expectations 
be  high,  their  disappointments  will  be  the  more  sensible ; 
their  desires  will  often  be  resisted,  seldom  fully  gratified ; 
and  even  when  their  requests  are  granted,  the  concession 
will  sometimes  be  so  ungraceful  as  to  deprive  it  of  the  cha- 
racter of  kindness.  For  these  reasons,  we  repeat,  that  in 
the  training  of  a  blind  man  it  is  infinitely  better  to  direct 
than  to  supersede  his  own  exertions.  From  the  time  he 
can  move  and  feel,  let  bim  be  taught  to  supply  his  own 
wants ;  to  dress  and  to  feed  himself ;  to  run  from  place  to 
place,  either  for  exercise  or  in  pursuit  of  his  own  amuse- 
ments or  avocations. 

'  In  these  excursions,  horevar,  it  will  he  proper  for  the 
parent  or  tutor  to  superintend  his  motions  at  a  distance, 
without  seeming  to  watch  over  him.  A  vigilance  too  ap- 
parent may  defeat  its  own  object,  and  create  in  a  mind  na- 
turally jealous  a  suspicion  of  its  originating  in  some  inte- 
rested motive.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  dangers  are 
obvious  and  great,  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  care  of  i 
the  blind  will  find  it  neither  necessary  nor  expedient  to  I 
make  their  vigilance  a  secret.  They  oufi^t  then  to  ac^awit ' 


,  their  pupil  that  they  are  present  with  him.  and  to  interpow 
~  for  his  preservation  whenever  bis  temerity  renders  it  neces- 
sary. But  objects  of  a  nsture  less  noxious,  which  may  givs 
him  some  pain  without  any  permanent  injury  or  mutilation, 
may  by  design  be  thrown  in  his  way,  provide  however  that 
the  design  be  industriously  concealed,  for  his  own  expe- 
rience of  their  bad  effects  will  prove  a  much  more  eloquent 
and  sensible  caution  than  the  abstract  and  frigid  counsels 
of  any  monitor  whatever. 

'  When  the  season  of  childish  amusement  has  expired, 
and  the  impetuosity  of  animal  spirits  has  abated,  the  tutor 
will  probably  observe,  in  the  whcue  demeanour  of  his  pupil, 
a  more  sensible  degree  of  timidity  and  precaution,  and  his 
activity  will  then  Te^uire  to  be  stimulated  r^ier  than  re- 
strained. In  this  crisis  exercise  will  be  found  requisite  to 
preserve  health  and  facilitate  the  vital  Amcdon^  as  well  as 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  recreation  ;  and  of  all  kii  -Is  of  exer- 
cise, riding  on  horseback  will  be  found  by  fat  *he  most 
eligible  and  advantageous.  On  such  occasions,  lowever, 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  horses  employed  be  iicither  ca- 
pricious or  unmanageable ;  for,  on  the  docility  of  tbe  animal 
which  he  rides  not  only  the  safely  but  the  confidence  ot 
the  lilind  will  entirely  depend.  In  these  expeditions,  whe- 
ther long  or  short,  bis  companion  or  attendant  ought  to  be 
constantly  with  him ;  and  the  horse  should  be  taught  either 
to  follow  its  ^ido,  or  be  conducted  by  a  leading  rein.  Kext 
to  this  mode  of  exercise  is  walking.  If  the  constitution  be 
tolerably  robust,  let  him  bo  taught  to  encounter  every  vicis- 
situde of  weather  which  the  human  eonstitution  can  enduxe 
with  impunity.  And  when  the  cold  is  so  intense,  or  the 
elements  so  tempestuous,  as  to  render  air  and  exercise 
abroad  impracticable,  there  are  methods  of  exercise  within 
doors,  which,  though  not  eaually  salutary,  are  still  highly 
eligible.  The  dumb-bells,  tne  bath-chair,  or  spring-board, 
and  the  common  swing,  have  been  particularly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose ;  and  as  each  affords  an  agreeable 
exercitat)on,any  of  them  may  be  had  recourse  to  at  pleasure.* 

The  number  of  blind  men  who  have  become  distinguished 
is  large.  The  histories  of  many  of  them  will  be  found 
under  their  names  in  this  work.  The  table  given  opposite 
has  been  drawn  from  various  sources,  but  chietly  from  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Guilli^,  on  the  Instrvclion  of  the  Blind;  from 
the  Biogrwky  qf  the  Blinds  a  12mo.  volume  of  300  pages, 
by  James  Wilson,  himself  a  living  instance  of  the  intellec- 
tual efforts  of  which  the  blind  are  capable ;  and  flnm  the 
first  volume  of  the  Purtuii  of  Knowledge  vnder  Diffi- 
ctdtieg  in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowkidge.  lo  edi- 
tion to  those  included  in  our  tabu,  many  others  might 
have  been  named  of  minor  celebrity,  who  filled  a  sphere  Oi 
usefulness  in  their  day.  and  many  are  still  living  tn  this  and 
in  other  countries,  whose  perseverance  and  success  may  teach 
a  useful  lesson  to  some  future  age.  We  cannot  forbear  to 
name  James  Holmnn,  who  became  blind  when  a  young  man, 
and  whose  published  travels  round  the  world  huve  excited 
very  general  curiosity  and  interest.  Nor  should  we  omit  to 
mention  Alexander  Rodenbach,  *  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  one  of  the  most  conspicuout 
actors  in  the  late  revolution,'  who  forms  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal supports  of  the  democratic  party,  and  who  '  often  makes 
the  Chamber  ring  with  his  original  and  eloquent  speeches.' 

The  acquirements  and  the  labours  of  the  individuals  m- 
cluded  in  this  table  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give 
them  celebrity  even  had  they  laboured  under  no  physical 
defect    The  knowledge  of  what  they  accomplished  may, 
in  some  measure,  enable  the  teacher  to  certain  what  are 
fit  studies  for  the  blind,  and  by  showing  him  what  has  been 
done,  to  encourage  him  in  his  difficult  undertaking.  The 
instruction  of  persons  who  are  under  so  much  greater  dis- 
advantages than  oitJinary  pupils  requires  more  than  ordi- 
nary patience  and  encouragement.   The  ingenuity  which 
a  teacher  must  exercise  is  almost  beyond  calculation :  be 
requires  also  knowledge  of  a  high  degree,  especially  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  under  this  peculiar  afllictioo. 
In  every  country  there  ought  to  be  at  least  one  normal 
school,  where  teachers  may  be  trained  for  the  iostructimi 
of  tho  blind.   A  simple  way  of  effecthig  such  a  purpose 
would  be  for  the  government  to  allow  to  one  establishment 
which  shall  first  be  ascertained  to  be  a  superior  one  in  its 
management  and  results,  such  an  annual  grant  of  money 
as  shall  enable  it  to  retain  several  young  men  as  assistant- 
teachers,  who  shall  be  ready  to  supply  vacancies  whir-h 
occur,  and  to  take  charge  of  newly-established  institulJODfc 
lliis  kind  of  assistance  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  valuable 
encouragenwnt  wbiobQ,|^ti£^«;;i^&9F(D«0^LM>M  X» 
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Modotiu  (liv«d  in  the  eentuir 
pracedingthe  Christian  n») 

DUIymiu 

Auflidiui  RaMut       •  . 

Achmed  Ben  Sollmui  . 

Hi-Diy  Iho  Minatn:!    .  . 

Sir  JMin  GowpT  .  , 
Nicaiae  of  Mallnei 


Ohartei  Fanlinand  . 
lyter  Pontanui  . 
Harfairt  of  RavaDna 

Jamm  Sch«gkiui  . 

John  PentBsd 
PadUniu  AHonlni 
nUarie  SAombeis:  . 

Rannait  Tonastlua  . 

Tolra  Pud  LoBuaio'  . 

FnnBlaaiia  Saliaaaf  ■ 

Count  da  Piirant 

FraiMoii  Malavae       .    .  . 

pRMper  Fai;naiii    .    .    •  . 

Clanae  Comina  .... 

BouKhenu  ilc  Valbonn^ 

Kleholaa  Sandenoii  . 

Dr.  Mo]tM     .         .  . 

Pr.  BlacUoek 

H.PfeDbl 

M.  Wabwmboiuc 

M.  HuW      ,  . 

John  (lonrlli  .  . 

Jaha  Gambiifia) 

HadaiBoiKiM  ParadU  . 

H actin  Chiitolaln 

PruQcl*  Puttar 

 CarulM 

Nlcholaa  Bacon,  LL.D  . 

Anus  Williama 

Leourd  Unlet         .  . 

Rav.  Joha  Troughtoii 
Caspar  Crumbhora    •  . 
Martini  PsKUti 
Denif  HampioD  ^BaH) 
HaiiamoitellB  Solijgnan 
Joliu  Stanley  . 

  Party  (Webh  Hatpar) 

Edward  Knihlon 

John  MetcalfCBUnd  lack)  . 

JobnQottgli  . 


John  Ray 

 Nelwn  . 

John  Milton  . 
Kr  John  Pirldinc 
DnidVllMth 


Aaia  . 
A«la 
,  AlnandilK 
.  BoBW 
.  Anbla 
.   Seutlaad  . 
.  London 
.  Netbarhnd* 

{Bnises,   Nathor- 1 
Unda     .      .  S 
BTDKeBi  ditto 
'  (  Runy,  ntnc  Ra-  \ 

'  I      VMUW      .         ,  I 

iThorndori:  Wur-J 
'  t  tomberg  ,  ) 
.    Belglam    .       .  ■ 


US 

1361 


8U 


•  Germany  . 
(Zwoll.  UplL  Fio-l 

•  \    vIdom  .  3 
.    Milan  .  1&38 

.  MataeBlM'      '.  UN 


1ft- 


Haneillea    ,  , 
Rome      .  . 
Bmbmn.Dau  phiny 
OnDoblo 
Torkdiira     .  , 
KUkaldy.  SeotL 
Annan,  ditto  . 
Colmar 

Mannlieln).  Oar. 
Oenera 

Cambaad,  Tnao. 

Volti^rra  . 
Vienna 
Wanriek  . 
lAodon  . 
Nantes      .  , 
IiondoQ     .  . 
Wales 

Baala.  SwitMiU. 

Coventry  . 
Sileaia 
Venice 
Ireland 
Zalntungs  . 
London     .  . 
Walea 
Lirerpaol  , 
KnnreaboroHzIi . 
Kandal     .  . 


1G27 


1651 

im 

1750 
1731 
173S 


l«l 


Bacame  blind 
At  Itve  yean 
At  STe  Team 
In  yoolK      .  . 
At  tliraa  jnra  , 
Bora  blind  , 

At  three  year*  . 
In  early  yontk  . 
At  three  yeara  . 

At  ttirea  montha 

While  voung 
BomlJind 
Latein  lih 
At  tlmeyeaiaaU 

Atl7yenra  .  . 
At  eight  yewa  . 
In  nldille  lilb 

1719  At  nine  montha  , 


9iO 


1059 


1403 


1505 
15B7 


1590 


1C93 

173<t 
1807 
1791 
1809 


17M  ITSi 


16-  17W 


1510 
1708 
1707 

1S37 


167a 
1^ 

1579 
1783 
1783 


Inyonth  .   .  . 
At  19  monttia  old 
At  three  ywMa  . 
At  aix  munlha  . 
Very  young 
At  ae* en  yeort  . 
At  17  years 
At  twenty  do. 
At  twenty  ilo.  . 
At  two  do.     .  . 
Bom  blind    .  . 
Became  blind 
Born  blind  .  . 
At  nine  yeaia 
At34year8  .  . 
At59yeaTa 


1713 

1756 
1717 
1757 


Gtaagpw  . 

NewVork 
London   .  . 
Weitmtnatar 
Dalkalth  . 


im 

1S08 
179S 


1681  Atburyeara 
1831   At  three  yeara 

Born  Uind  . 
1808  At  three  yean 

At  two  yeari 
1786  At  two  yeara 

In  inhncy 
iai4   AtlSyrara  . 
1S09  At  aix  yean 
lest  Atlhneyoan 


1909  Attenymm 

At  twenty  . 
1674  At  fi>riy-buT 
1^  From  youth 
l8Si  At  u  curly  age 


AlIM  tdince. 

Philosophy,  geom.  and  mostc. 
PbDoHiphy  and  Jivintty. 
Rhetorie,  muiie,  and  tlieolosy. 
Philoaopby  and  geoowtry 

Poolry. 

Poetry  .... 
Poetry  and  hlitory  .  .  . 
Law  and  divintly. 

Music,  oratory,  literatiueL 

I'hiloaophy  anil  litenttuM  * 

Tlieology  and  morala. 

Philosiiphy  and  medicine 
Poetry,  ptOloaophy,  and  mule. 
Hlato^       .      .      .  , 
Lite  rat  ara. 

Uianttum  .  .  •  • 
Painting  and  itlentun  .  . 
Oraak  Ian.  mathemat.,  ft  nnfc 
HndwmaLtmeGhuIcB,  ft  aatr. 

Hyatica  .... 

Law  

Medicine,  mathemnt,  pbyalea. 
History  .... 
Mathemalici,  astrooony,  he 
Mn^,  math.,  nut-  ^ilosupby. 
Poetry,  divlidty,  music,  &c.  . 
Poetry  ..... 
Geograpfay  .      .  . 

Naturalist  .... 
Sculptor. 
Sculptor. 

Music  teomp.  and  perfutin.) 
Meebanica  and  music. 
Hecban.,  theo,,  and  painting. 
Mnaio, 
Law. 

Poetry  .... 
Mathemaiica  and  asbonomy  . 

Tbeoloiry  .... 

Music  Ccomp.  and  pertbrm.} 

Ditto  ditto. 

Music  (performer.) 

Music  writing,  Ste. 

Mude  ^eomp.  and  perform.}  , 

Ditto  ditto. 

Poetry,  politics     ,      .  . 

Road-surveyor,  contractor.  Sec 

Botany,  natnni  phlloaophy  . 


WMhs«titMM>tag  miadacH. 


Tieatiae  on  the  Hoty  BbU. 
A  Greek  History. 

Life  of  Wallace  ' 
CoB^Maio  Amantis.  Ike 


On  Rhetoric  &0. 


Eternal  Tireutisea. 
Treatises  oa  Grammar  ' 

Hblorienl  ud  Foetiml  Kctionarr 
Idea  del  tempio  delU  jdttun. 
De  MiiaicL 

Geom.  Theorems  ;    on  PortiAoa* 

tions;  Theory  of  PLLneta,  Ac 
Spiritual  Poetry,  &c. 
Commentary  on  liaws,  Srols.taUa 
On  the  Art  of  jaalonging  Life. 
History  of  Danphiuy,  &c 
T^tuo  oT  Algebra. 

Poems,  SermoDi,  tec 
Fables.  6  toIs.  Svo. 
Inventions  for  the  Blind. 
On  Bcea  and  Anta ;  on 


Mechaidea. 

Greek  and  latin  daariea. 
Poetry 

Police  magistrals  . 
Hnaie.  mathematlea.  Bu. 


Explanation  of  the  No.  666. 


Miscellanies,  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Elements  of  AU'ebra,  and  rariow 

other  scienll He  worka. 
Vnrioua  Noooonfonniat  worka. 


Oratoilaa  (Jephlbn,  Smri,  Sw.) 

jfoama,  Latlerato  Waahlngton,  fcs. 

Ftonrtaan  Commudcntina  to  Una 
eheator  Sodatyi  Thlr^p-ris  tj 
Hlcholaoa'a  Jwiinal. 


Paradise  Lost,  dec 
Universal  Uentor.  fte. 
Imentiona  for  the  Blind. 


*  Lomaw  had  studied  Mtaratwa  and  pdnting  prerhms  to  bceorelng  blind ;  he  wrote  oa  PatnUng  tftw  ha  baname  Wbri. 
t  Soma  autbofiUes  aUt«  that  Saliiuw  traa  UInd  firara  blith.  t  Count  Ae  Fagnii  pnblidied  his  wodu  nfter  he  banama  Uiud. 


wDttld  thus  fliiBiire  the  training  of  personi  to  continue  and 
perfect  an  art  which  has  been  kept  in  a  state  of  infancy 
from  the  vant  of  such  a  provision. 

The  addition  of  deafness  to  blindness  seems  almost  to 
shut  OQt  a  human  beinf^  from  the  external  world.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  mind  of  a  person  who  is  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  can  be  oocn{ned — much  more  difficult  to 
decide  how  it  ean  be  improved  and  educated.  The  case  of 
James  Mitchell  has  been  made  known  to  the  public  by 
Dugald  Stewart,  Mr.  Wardrop,  and  Dr.  Spuraheim.  Ho 
received  no  education,  except  ^at'which  was  fbrced  upon 
him;  his  friends  made  no  pro<rress  in  communicating  with 
him.  except  suoh  as  rdated  to  bis  daily  exercises  and  wants. 
The  intercourse  they  mutually  held  was  by  natural  signs, 
addressed  to  his  sense  of  feehngf.  When  hungry  he  ex- 
pressed himsolf  by  carrying  his  hand  towards  his  mou^ 
and  pointed  to  the  enpboara  where  the  eatables  were  kept. 
If  his  sister  wished  to  express  latisfiiction,  she  tapped  him 
gently ;  if  disptoasure,  she  gave  him  a  quick  slap.  If  be 
wanted  to  go  to  bed  he  inetined  his  head  sidewards.  He 
readily  interpreted  signs,  and  so  evinced  the  activity  of 
his  powers.  Several  oases  of  similar  deprivations  are 
recon}ed ;  perhaps '  the  most  interesting,  and  the  one 
least  known  in  England,  is  that  of  Julia  Brace,  the  deaf, 
dumb,  and  blind  American  girl,  who  resides  in  the  in- 
stitution for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Julia  Brace  was  seized  with  typhus  fbver  at  fbur  years  of 
a<re  :  during  the  first  week  of  her  illness  she  became  blind 
and  deaf.  She  retained  her  speech  for  about  a  year,  t^- 
quently  repeating  her  letters  and  spelling  the  names  of  her 
acquaintanco,  but  she  {gradually  lost  it.  and  seems  now  con- 
demned to  perpetual  silence.  For  three  yeara  she  ooo- 
tinucd  (o  atter  a  few  words  :  one  of  the  lut  was  *  mother.' 


At  first  she  was  uoMnueions  of  her  misfortune,  and  ima< 
gined  that  a  long  night  had  come  upon  the  world.  At 
length  in  passing  a  window  she  felt  the  snn  shining  warm 
upon  her  hand,  and  she  made  signs  indicating  that  she  was 
aware  of  it.  She  was  governed  by  her  mother,  by  means 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  case  of  Mitchell ;  at  first 
she  was  exceedingly  irritable;  but  she  at  length  became 
habittully  mild,  olwdient,  and  affectionate.  At  nine  years  of 
age  she  was  taught  to  sew,  and  since  that  time  to  knit 
Julia  Brace,  who  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  of  age,  is  sup- 
ported  in  the  Hartford  Asylum  in  part  by  the  contributions 
of  visiters,  and  in  part  by  her  own  labours  in  sewing  and 
knitting.  A  language  of  palpable  signs  was  early  esta- 
blished as  a  means  of  eommuoication  with  her  friends ;  this 
has  been  much  improved  by  her  intercourse  with  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  ii  now  sufficient  fbr  all  ordinary  purposes 
It  is  obvious  thM  her  <»ily  means  of  perceiving  ettemal  ob- 
jects are  the  smell,  the  taste,  and  the  touch.  The  tourh  n 
her  chief  reliance,  and  enables  her  to  distinguish  every 
object  with  which  she  has  been  familiar,  sometimes  by  the 
aid  of  her  lips  and  tongue.  But  her  smell  also  is  surprit>- 
ingly  acute,  and  often  enables  her  to  ascertain  facts  which 
ara  beyond  the  reach  of  other  perscnft.  Her  countenance  as 
she  sits  at  work  exhibits  the  strongest  evidence  of  an  active 
mind  and  a  feeling  heart,  and  thoughts  and  feelings  see^ 
to  flit  across  it,  like  the  clouds  in  a  summer  sky.  A  soaoe 
of  pensivcness  will  be  followed  by  a  cloud  of  anxiety  ut 
gloom ;  a  peacefhl  look  will  perhaps  succeed ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  a  smile  lights  up  her  countenance,  which  seems 
to  make  one  forget  her  misfortune.  But  no  one  yet  has 
penetrated  the  darkness  of  her  prison-houiot  or  been  able 
to  find  an  avenue  for  intallectuai  or  moral  light. 
These  purtienlm  are  derived  from  tw^^^^^juf^^des 
Digitized  by  g 
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tn  Uie  American  Annait  of  EtbtcatioH.  Captun  Basil  Hall, 
who  visited  the  Hartford  AsTlum,  also  givefl  some  interest- 
ing particulars  respecting  Julia  Brace  in  his  JVaveU  in 
/forth  America. 

OS  the  statiatiea  <^  the  blind  we  hav«  no  very  accurate 
infiinnation.  Their  pTopwtion  to  the  whc^  population 
varies  from  loeal  causes :  in  Egypt  1  in  300  an  supposed 
to  be  blind;  in  England  not  more  than  1  in  1000,  but 
this  gives  a  la^e  aggregate.  As  improvable  beings  they 
call  for  education ;  as  labouring  under  a  serious  organic 
defect  they  demand  our  sympathy  and  benevolence.  It 
is  our  duty  to  support  institutions  for  their  education,  and. 
to  eneoarage  those  tnvenrons  which  have  been  found  in 
any  way  adequate  to  their  wants.  The  important  work  of 
James  Gall  on  the  Origin  and  Progrete  of  Literature  for 
the  Blind  supplies  a  vast  vuiety  of  useful  information  on 
the  subject. 

BLINDAGE  (called  also  BLIND),  is  a  military  build- 
ing, consisting  usually  of  stont  timben,  to  secure  troops, 
stores,  or  artillery. 

In'  fortresses,  when  regular  casemates  have  not  been  con- 
structed for  the  protection  of  the  ammunition  and  provisions, 
or  of  tiie  solders,  while  not  employed  in  active  duty,  co- 
vered buildings  of  a  temporary  nature  are  formed  for  those 
purposes  at,  or  previously  to,  the  commencement  of  a  siege. 
The  simplest  are  such  as  are  made  against  the  side  of 
some  strong  wall  within  the  place,  or,  which  is  preferable, 
against  the  revetment  of  the  counterscarp,  in  a  dry  ditch,  on 
any  of  the  fronts  not  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
These  inclined  blindi^s  consist,  when  timber  is  plentiful, 
of  thick  beams  placed  close  t(^ther,  and  leaning  against 
the  wall  so  as  to  make  with  it  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  one 
extremity  of  each  resting  on  a  sleeper  laid  in  the  ground : 
in  other  cases  the  beams  are  placed  at  intervals  from  each 
other;  over  them  are  laid  horizontal  joists  close  together, 
and  the  whole  is  covered  to  the  required  thickness  with 
fascines  and  sods  when  they  can  be  procured :  the  entrance 
is  at  one  extremity  of  the  building.  This  kind  of  blind- 
age is  also  constructed  to  cover  a  man  while  employed  in 
piercing  the  escarp  wall  of  a  rampart,  in  order  to  form  a 
breach  in  it  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine. 

A  blindage  is  sometimes  formed  independently  of  any 
wall,  by  planting  the  timbers  in  the  ground  in  inclined  po- 
sitions so  that  their  upper  extremities  meet  together  in  a 
ridge,  by  which  means  the  building  resembles  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  fascines  and  sods. 
But  generally  an  area  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  made  of  strong 
palisades  planted  vertically  in  the  ground,  the  roof  being 
formed  of  timbers  disposed  horizontally  and  close  together, 
above  which  comes  the  bed  of  fascines  and  earth.  For  a 
small  magazine  the  inclosing  wall  may  consist  merely  of 
gabions  filled  with  earth  ;  the  area  being  covered  as  before. 

A  l^indage  is  said  to  be  bomb-proof,  when,  from  the 
thickness  of  its  roof,  it  is  capabb  of  resisting^  the  shock  of 
loaded  shells ;  and  splinter-proof  when  merely  c^nble  of 
securing  persons  witnin  it  against  the  fragments  resulting 
from  the  explosbn  of  such  shells. 

-  The  French  give  the  name  of  blindage  to  any  building 
already  existing  in  a  fortress,  when  a  shell-proof  covering 
has  been  made  to  it  in  place  of  its  proper  roof ;  this  cover  is 
obtained  by  placing  grMt  girders  over  the  interior,  and  over- 
laying them  with  joists  and  eardi.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  walls,  when  not  sufBciently  strong,  should  be  cut  down 
to  a  convenient  height,  and  covered  as  before.  On  the  ex- 
terior of  tho  building  leaning  blindages  may  be  formed  as 
above  described,  and  sometimes  the  whole  of  the  exterior 
walls  Is  protected  in  the  same  manner  except  at  the  in- 
tended entrances,  which  are  generally  opposite  to  the  piers 
between  the  doors  and  windows,  where  some  of  the  in- 
clined timbers  are  omitted :  but  occasionally  the  walls  and 
roof  ere  merely  strengthened  and  supported  by  shoars  or 
inclined  props  firmly  fixed  below  in  ute  ground*  and  above 
lesting  against  the  extremities  of  the  girders.  For  these 
kinds  of  blindages  such  buildings  should  be  selected  as  have 
their  lengths  in  the  probable  direotion  of  the  enemy's  fire, 
to  avoid  their  being  too  much  exposed. 

To  secure  some  of  the  artiUny  on  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortress,  shell-proof  blindages  are  formed,  by  planting  in  tho 
earth  strong  paUsades  vertically  on  each  side  of  the  gun, 
from  the  interior  slope  of  the  parapet  to  the  extent  of  about 
eighteen  feet  from  thence,  across  the  terreplein  or  upper 
surface  of  the  rampart ;  and  a  roof  is  made  with  timbers, 
which  also  cover  the  embrasure  as  far  as  six  feet  from  its 
!took,  at  interior  extrwuity    These  blindages  are  open  to* 


wards  the  rear,  and  the  guns  fire  thmufi.h  the  embrasuia 
as  usual.  It  has  also  been  recommended  to  form  the  blina- 
age  in  the  thickness  of  the  parapet  itsi  lf,  the  roof  being 
well  covered  with  timbers,  fascines,  and  earth ;  the  interior 
side  should  be  open,  but  the  exterior  may  be  closed  by  a 
number  of  stout  timbers  placed  horizontally,  so  as  to  make 
a  wall  four  feet  thick,  through  which  the  embrasures  may 
be  cut  like  the  portholes  of  a  ship. 

In  the  attack  of  fortresses,  when  the  trenches  of  the  be* 
siegers  become  subject  to  a  plunging  fire  fVom  the  place, 
they  are  protected  by  blindages ;  these  are  formed  by  fixing 
;rectangular  frames  of  timber  vertically  along  the  two  sides 
of  the  trench,  and  placing  similar  frames  across  the  trench 
so  as  to  rest  on  tne  upper  extremities  of  the  former ;  the 
roof  frames  carry  a  layer  of  ftsdnes,  which  is  covered  with 
earth  or  raw  hides. 

Blinded  trenches  of  this  kind  were  formerly  much  used 
by  the  besiegers  to  protect  their  descent  into  the  ditcheH  of 
fortified  towns ;  one  of  this  kind  was  executed  by  the  Fren<^ 
for  that  purpose  when  they  besieged  Danzig  in'l613. 

BLINDNESS.   [See  Eye.] 

BUND- WORM  (zoology),  the  English  name  for  a 
species  of  the  third  subgenus  of  the  family  cIS  Anguidee, 
lee  Orvete  ttf  the  Frenel^  and  the  genus  Anguie  of  Ijn- 
nens.  This  ftmily  have  a  bony  head,  their  teeth  and 
tongue  resemble  those  of  the  lizards  distinguished  by 
name  of  Sept,  and  they  have  three  OTelids :  they  m,  in 
short,  as  Cuvier  observes,  so  to  sneak.  Seps-Kzards  withwt 
feet.  [See  Ssps.] 


[Hnd  of  BUod-wonn.] 

Before  we  enter  into  a  description  of  the  reptile  i?liose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  trace  the  steps  by  which  nature,  leaving  the 
form  of  the  lizards,  arrives  at  that  of  the  snakes.  Proceed- 
ing in  the  lizards  from  Sepe  to  Bipee,  from  Bioei  to  Ot^- 
caee,  and  fhim  Chaidde*  to  Chirotee,  fhrms  almost  insen- 
sibly becoming  more  and  move  serpentine,  she  arrives  st  die 
Anguidce  or  Snakes,  which  may  oe  said  to  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  lizards  and  the  true  serpents.  [See 
Sbrpkhts.]  These  Anguida  are  characterized  extenuUy 
by  imbricated  scales  which  cover  them  entirely.  There  are, 
according  to  Cuvier,  four  subgenera ;  in  the  three  first  of 
which  are  to  be  found,  under  the  skin,  the  rudiments  of 
some  of  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extremities  and  of  the 
pelvis.  In  the  last  subgenus  there  is  no  vestige  of  lach 
bones,  nor  of  a  sternum  (breast-bone). 

We  will  give  a  slight  sketch  of  these  sul^enera,  and  n 
endeavour  to  convey  to  the  reader  the  place  which  tho 
blind-worm  is  suppcwed  to  occupy  in  this  graduated  seslo. 
In  the  first  of  these  subgenera,  Peeudopw  of  Herrem  (the 
SeheUopueitUf  see  Schrltophbik),  the  tympanum  or  diun 
of  the  ear  is  visible  externally ;  on  eaen  nde  of  the  vent 
there  is  a  small  prominence,  which  la  the  rudiment  a 
femur  (thigh-hone),  and  this  bone  is  attached  to  a  true  pel- 
vis hidden  beneath  the  skin.  The  anterior  extremities  are 
scarcely  marked  by  an  external  fald  hard  to  be  seen,  and 
there  is  no  humerus  (arm-bone)  within.  One  of  the  lungs 
is  one-fourth  part  less  than  the  other. 

The  second  subgenus,  Ophieaurw  (snake-lizard)  of  I>au- 
din,  has  many  points  of  resemblance  with  the  Scfwlfopn- 
siks,  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  posterior  estremittesw 
limbs.  The  tympanum,  however,  is  still  risibie.  and  vte 
scales  leave  a  fold  on  each  side  of  the  truok.  The  vaaa 
lung  is  about  one-tfaiid  of  ^  nse  of  the  large  one.  [Sm 
Oprisauhus.] 

In  the  third  subgenus  (Anguie  of  Cuvier).  under  wbwa 
the  blind-worm  is  arranged,  not  only  is  th«e  no  appeusnee 
of  any  limbs  externally,  but  even  Uie  tympanum  is  hiddea 
under  the  skin ;  the  maxillary  teeth  are  compressed  ana 
hooked,  but  there  are  no  palate  teeth.  The  body  is  etiTe- 
loped  in  small  imbricated  scales,  and  there  is  no  fidd  at  lbs 
side.  One  of  the  lungs  is  less  tiian  the  other  by  onc-bilf- 
Such  are  the  characters  of  the  Orvete  pitq>erly  so  called. 

These  three  subgenera  have  still  an  imperfect  pelvis*,  > 

•  Mvekel  li  of  oi^Dion  Qui  the  imperfect  peW*  which  CatUv  Bttrih^iJ" 
AmgKu  fiofiUi  U  a  posterior  axtranit  j  asd  not «  radtaaentu;  prtri* ;  »>>  f- 
UaT«T,who  nwlhe  pnpantiwi  lo  the  HnMum  at  Paris,  cvUeallr  ir*" 

tadhof  Ophidian  b««I.S[^|,|^^Q.0^Pg^ 
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MWkU  ■fmnun.  or  breut-bcaie,  &  ghoulder-blade  and  a  da. 
ficl»  (o^ar-bone)  hidden  under  the  skin. 

But  these  bones  are  absent  in  the  fourth  subgenus. 
Acontiag  (Javelin-Snake)  of  Cuvier :  for  thouch  this  sub- 
genus resembles  the  others  in  the  structure  of  the  head  and 
«r  the  eyellQs,  there  is  neither  bieast-bons,  nor  shoulder- 
8one,  DOT  prtvis.  but  the  anterior  ribs  axe  united  one  to  the 
other  bowath  the  trunk  by  cartilaginoos  pndongations. 
Cuvisr  states  diat  he  observed  one  moderate-aiMd  lung 
and  one  vsrj  small  onu  The  teeth  are  nnall  and  conical, 
and  Cai^tlunktduit  he  has  pneeiTsd  ■ome  on  thepakte. 
[Sea  JAVBLXir-SirAU.} 

To  retaim  to  our  blind-WDrm.  which  bdiu^  to  the  third 
of  tiieie  subgenera,  and  is  common  throughout  Europe.  Its 
Isngth  varies  from  about  eleven  inches  to  somewhat  more 
than  a  foot,  and  instances  have  been  given  of  its  attaining 
more  than  double  that  length.  The  eyes  are  small  (whence 
one  of  its  names),  and  the  irides  are  red.  The  head  is 
small,  the  teeth  are  minute  and  numerous,  the  neck  is 
slender,  and  thanee  the  body  enlarges,  continuing  of  equal 
hulk  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which  enu  bluntly,  and  is  as  long 
as  the  trunk,  or  body  part.  The  scales  are  very  smooth, 
shining,  of  a  silvwed  yellow  on  the  upper  parts,  and  dnsky 
beneath :  the  sides  are  of  a  somewhat  reddish  east  Down 
the  back  extend  three  black  lines,  which  ohange  with  age 
into  difi^nt  aeries  of  black  specks,  and  at  length  disappear. 
Hw  general  eolewr  tii  the  haok  may  be  deserioed  aa  cine- 
reous, with  aomewliBt  of  a  nutaUie  hutn,  and  marked  -with 
Ten  fine  lines  of  minute  bleok  speoka.  The  dusky  belly 
nd  the  reddish  lidee  are  nuuted  like  the  back. 

The  bUnd-WOTm  feeds  on  earth-worms,  inseots.  &e. ;  and 
the  alowness  of  its  motion  has  obtained  for  it  another  of  its 
names.  Though  perfectly  innocuous,  it  has  the  character  of 
possessing  the  most  deadlv  venom,  and  is  persecuted  aocord- 
ingty.  Pennant  quotes  t>r.  Borlue  as  assisting  ^is  idle 
and  gronndless  notion,  by  mentioning  a  variety  of  diis  serpent 
with  a  pointed  tail,  and  adding,  that  h6  had  been  informed 
that  a  man  lost  his  life  by  the  bite  of  one  in  Oxfordshire. 
Now,  if  the  serpent  that  bit  the  man  in  Oxfiwdshire  had  a 
pointed  tail,  it  could  not  have  been  a  blind-worm ;  and  if  the 
story  of  the  death  be  true,  be  most  probably  lost  his  life  by 
the  bite  of  a  black  or  dusky  viper,  as  Pennant  suggests. 
[See  ViFBR.]  The  country  people  still  hold  this  harmless 
reptile  in  utter  abhorroncet  and  wage  an  exterminating  war 
against  it :  but  flw  readw  nia^  be  enured  tint  the  '  blind- 
worm's  stimr '  exists  wly  in  imagination.  The  animal  is 
very  brittle.  Lanrenti  ondothers  assert  that,  when  captured, 
it  throws  itself  into  such  rigidity  tiiat  it  sometimes  breaks 
in  two.  A  smart  blow  with  a  switch  divides  it ;  and  from 
thie  fragility  Linnaeus  gave  it  the  specific  name  which  it 
still  retains.  Cuvier  is  at  opinion  that  the  Angws  ervx  of 
IJnnana  is  only  a  young  bfmd-worm,  which  has  the  dorsal 
lines  well  marked,  and  that  the  Anguu  etiviout,  which 
Daudin  makes  an  Eryx,  is  nothing  more  than  an  old  blind- 
worm  with  a  truncated  tail.  The  Blind-worm  or  Slow- 
worm  of  the  old  English  authors,  is  the  Long  Cripple  of  the 
Cornish,'  according  to  Borlaae,  Omula  and  Koppar-Orm  of 
the  Fauna  Suecica,  L'Orv^f  of  Lac^pdde,  BUnattchleiche  ot 
the  Qermaru,  Angtdt /ragilis  of  Linnaus.  It  brings  forth 
its  young  alive,  and  it  is  said  twice  a  year,  in  the  seasons 
of  spring  and  autumn. 

The  author  of  the  article  on  the  Ophidiana  in  Chiffith's 
Cuvier,  where  much  valuable  hifbrmation  is  to  he  found, 
says  tiMt '  by  the  aid  of  its  muule  it  ncavates  holes  In  the 
earth  three  or  four  feet  in  depth,  and  conduits  describing 
different  circuits  and  having  several  issues.'  The  same 
author  mentions  its  oonoealment  of  itself  during  rain  and 
the  season  of  frost,  uid  says  that  it  does  not  east  its  old 
skin  until  towards  the  month  of  July.  Ilie  general  opinion 
is  (and  we  think  it  well  founded)  that  the  blind-worm  is  the 
CtBcUia  at  the  Latins,  a.)d  the  ri^Xto^  and  rv^Xivoc  of  the 
Mttient  Greeks,  names  given  in  allusion  to  its  supposed 
Uindness,  and  that  it  was  sometimes  called  ki^Ioq  on  ac- 
eount  of  its  assumed  deafness.  Belon  considers  it  to  be  the 
serpent  called  TttiMoti,  TepMitit  and  TepMini  th*  ma- 
dem  Greeks.  Columella  (de  Re  Rusticd,  6.  c  17),  Ibllowing 
the  opinion  of  its  deleterious  nature,  says  that  its  poison  is 
fhtal  to  oxen,  and  that  the  cure  is  the  flesh  of  storks,  because 
^y  devour  ^is  serpent.  Upon  the  principle,  we  suppose,  of 
oeonteraeting  one  poison  by  the  application  of  another,  a  The- 
rioaa,  or  poison-antidote,  made  from  the  harmless  Uind-wcnns 
feMilmi)  end  the  Theriaeol  water  was  used  as  a  sudorific 
apfautthepestUence.  Bnt  enough  of  these  absurdities. 
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BLISTER,  a  term  used  to  express  a  bladder  or  vends 

raised  upon  the  skin  by  the  application  of  some  externa, 
irritating  substance,  and  also  to  denote  the  external  applica- 
tion itself  by  which  tbis  effect  is  produced.  The  term  tfeti- 
eatory  i»  also  fk«quently  given  to  the  external  application. 
The  substance  usually  employed  as  a  vesicatory  is  tine  powder 
of  the  Spanish  fly.  (SeeCAMTBAniDBs.}  The  powder  of  the 
eantharides  is  mixed  with  laid  and  wax,  so  as  to  produee  a 

E taster  of  b^raUy  firm  consistence,  which  is  spread  on 
latUa*  and  apfdied  to  the  part  fer  the  spooe  genoally  ot 
from  ten  to  tmhre  honit.  The  first  effect  of  the  i^pli- 
cMion  of  the  blister^plaster  to  the  external  skin  is  to 
pnduoe  a  sense  of  tingling  and  heat ;  this  is  fUlowed  by 
redness,  commonly  attended  with  pain,  and  subsequentiy 
there  takes  place  an  elevation  of  the  cuticle  into  a  vesicle 
or  bladder,  which  contains  a  fluid  resembling  the  serum  of 
the  blood.  ■  On  the  evacuation  of  this  fluid  the  redness  con- 
tinues for  some  time ;  the  serum  gradually  thickens,  and  at 
last  is  changed  into  a  whitish  eur^y  substance  under  which 
new  cuticle  is  formed,  though  occasioQally  the  serum  is 
converted  into  proper  punilent  matter,  the  blistered  part 
sucoessively  contracting,  until  the  whole  wound  is  healed. 

Hie  effect  of  the  application  of  a  blister  is  the  production 
-of  a  true  inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  skin 
with  which  the  plaster  is  in  contact.  The  effusion  of  a 
sOTotts  fluid  from  the  excited  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin  is 
one  of  the  ordinary  phMiomena  of  inflammation.  The 
femution  of  the  lua^er  or  vesicle  is  ooeasioned  simply  by 
the  devotion  of  the  eutiele  from  the  true  skin,  by  the  fluid 
poured  out  firom  the  cutaneous  capillary  vessels.  The  in- 
flammation induced  by  the  blister  is  the  effect  of  a  powerful 
■timuluB  applied  to  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  and  nerves. 

The  extent  of  the  inflammation  is  usually  confined  to 
the  surface  in  actual  contact  with  the  blister;  it  is  com- 
paratively rare  that  any  degree  of  irritation  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  general  system ;  and  yet  the  relief  afforded 
is  often  so  great,  that  the  effect  appears  disproportioned  to 
the  cause,  a  small  external  inflammation  mitigating  or 
removing  an  extensive  and  severe  internal  inflammation. 
Much  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  this  relief  is  afforded,  and  the  real  mode  in  which 
the  blister  produces  the  benefit  observed  to  result  from 
it  is  not  clearly  understood.  It  is  certain  that  the  chief 
benefit  resnlts  in  the  state  of  what  is  tamed  local  inflamma- 
tion, that  is.  when  the  infUoBinatoy  action  is  eonflned  to  a 
single  organ  or  to  a  part  of  an  oi^an.  In  cvder  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  the  ch*nge  effected  in  the  part  n- 
lieved,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  understand  the  true  na- 
ture of  inflammation.  [See  IwrLAiiiiATioK.]  It  may  be 
here  stated  that  in  inflammation  artificially  induced  with 
a  view  of  observing  the  phenomena  that  tske  place  in  this 
process,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  inflamed  are  seen  to 
enlarge  and  to  become  pretematurally  distended  with 
blood,  while  the  motion  of  the  Mood  in  such  vessels  is  either 
very  much  r^arded  or  ceases  altt^ether.  The  knowledge 
of  this  fact  enables  us  to  understand,  in  some  measure,  the 
action  of  a  blister.  The  application  a  powerful  stimulus, 
such  as  that  caused  by  the  Spanish  fly,  in  the  neighbour*^ 
hood  of  vessels  relaxed  and  over^istended  with  blood,  re- 
lieves such  vessels  by  depriving  them  of  a  pcation  of  their 
blood,  and  by  consequently  removing  the  state  of  over-dis- 
tention.  Vec  tiie  stimulus  snplied  to  the  skin  determines  a 
Ism  qnanti^  of  blood  to  the  cntaneour  vessels  under  the 
infliience  of  the  vesicatory ;  this  blood  is  derived  from  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  parts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  vesicated  skin-^from  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part  among  the  rest ;  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  inflamed 
part  being  relieved  from  the  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
that  distended  them,  return  to  their  healthy  action. 

Another  reason  has  also  been  assigned  far  the  relief 
afforded  by  the  application  of  blisters.  It  is  observed  tbat 
when  a  morbid  action  exists  in  any  part  of  the  body,  it  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  exciting  a  morbid  action  of  a 
different  kind  in  the  same  or  in  a  neighbouring  part  It  is 
ajuumed  that  two  morbid  actions  of  different  kinds  cannot  go 
on  In  the  same  part  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  surgeon  and 
physician,  when  they  observe  diseased  action  going  on  in  a 
particular  part  of  the  body,  induce,  as  near  to  that  part  as 
possible,  another  action  of  a  different  kind.  fi«quentiy  with 
the  effect  of  lessening  or  altogether  stopping  the  former 
morbid  action.  Now  one  of  the  instruments  most  eommonly 
employed  to  excite  this  new  action  is  the  blister,  and  the 
exdtement  of  such  action,  on  «1ie  prineii^  Jutt  i^ed.  Is 
Diqitized  bv  VjOOQIC 
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eonoeived  to  be  one  mode  in  which  the  bliiter,  u  a  general 

remedy,  proves  beneficial. 

But  whatever  be  their  mode  of  operatbn,  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain that  blisten  often  prove  more  extensively  beoefloial 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  limited  surface 
OQ  which  they  act,  and  from  the  very  slight  disehaiga  they 
induce.  Thougli,  as  already  stated,  they  are  most  bene- 
ficial when  the  inflammation  is  seated  in  a  partieulu  organ 
or  in  part  of  an  o^an,  yet  they  are  by  no  mma%  wiuunit 
advantage  in  eases  in  which  the  system  is  generallyand 
deeply  involved;  but  then  benefit  can  only  be  obtained 
(hjm  them  a^r  bleeding,  purging,  and  other  evacuants 
have  lessened  or  subduea  the  general  action  of  the  system. 
In  Uiis  case  they  often  complete  and  render  permanent  the 
benefit  derived  from  the  pr<K«ding  remedies. 

For  the  reason  already  assigned,  they  are  most  commonly 
employed  (after  remedies  that  act  powerfully  on  the  general 
system)  in  pneumonia  (inflammation  of  the  lung) ;  in  gas- 
tritii  (inflammation  of  the  stomach);  in  hepatitis  (inflam- 
mation of  the  liver);  in  phrenitis  (inflammation  of  the 
brain),  and  so  on :  but  there  are  diseases  of  the  nervous 
svstem  in  which  they  are  decidedly  useful,  as  in  spasmodic 
affections  attended  with  pain  but  without  inflamnution ;  in 
the  paroxysms  of  angina  pectoris  and  of  spasmodic  asthma; 
in  epilew,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  naralyiis,  &e. 

Benefit  is  sometitttes  awived  from  the  appUeation  «  blis- 
ters through  their  immediate  and  direct  action  as  stimulants, 
chiefly  in  full  hdiits,  in  which  languor  is  the  consequence 
of  over-distention.  In  these  cases  tbey  excite  the  whole 
system,  and  produce  an  exhilarating  effect.  A  gentleman 
once  highly  diatinguuhed  at  the  bar,  and  of  bruliant  con- 
vivial powers,  always  appUed  a  blister  when  he  wished  to 
shine  in  either  sphere,  and  the  effect  was  produced  as  soon 
as  the  warmth  in  the  part  began.  Many  persons,  even 
though  tbey  feel  acutely  the  pain  produced  by  blisters,  de- 
clare that  the  relief  from  the  previous  languor  counter- 
balances all  their  sufferings. 

The  application  of  a  blister  is  sometimes  successfhlly 
employed  as  a  means  of  directly  lessening  pain.  The  ex- 
citement of  one  pain  diminishes  another :  hence  the  relirf 
aflbrded  in  tooth-ache  and  other  painful  aftetions.  Al- 
though in  general  blisten  relieve  more  pain  than  they  give, 
yet  in  some  irritable  skins  and  in  some  irritable  states  of 
the  system,  they  produce  occasionally  extreme  excitement 
and  snaring.  By  the  previous  empbyment  of  the  appro- 
priate remedies  for  soothing  the  irritable  state  of  the  system, 
the  beneficial  effect  of  blisters  may  be  obtained  even  in 
constitutions  thus  predisposed  to  irritation  fVom  tbe  operation 
of  this  remedy,  which  constantly  produces  good  or  bad 
effecte  just  as  its  application  is  weu  or  ill  timed.  Onepain- 
flil  affection  occasionally  induced  (strangury)  is  effectually 
relieved  by  an  anodyne  injection  thrown  into  the  rectum, 
consisting  of  four  or  six  ounces  of  tlun  tepid  gruel,  with 
thirty  or  forty  drops  of  laudanum. 
BLISTER-BEETLE.  [See  Cantharis.1 
BLOCK  (German.  Blocltei  Dutch.  Blokkm;  Swedish. 
Skeppt-block  ;  French.  Pou£t>  ;  Italian.  Bo«eA*;  Smnish. 
Motone*;  Portuguese.  MoutSet;  Riiss,  £/oAi),  an  instru- 
ment generally  made  of  wood,  but  sometimes  of  iron.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  the  rigging  of  ships  to  give  &cility  to 
the  raising  or  lowering  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  as  require  and  admit  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  pulley — a  block,  as  used  on  board  of  ships,  being 
simply  a  pulley  in  the  greater  part  of  its  modifications. 
One  description  of  blocks,  to  which  the  name  of  dead-eyes 
has  been  given,  is  not  a  pulley,  being  unprovided  with 
sheaves.  These  dead-eyes  are  used  for  setting  up  and 
fastening  the  shrouds  and  other  standing  rigging  oi  the 
ship,  while  sheaved  blocks  are  used  for  the  running  ri^ng. 
The  more  usual  form  of  blocks  of  both  descriptions  is  that 
of  an  oval  spheroid,  flattened  at  opposite  sides.  Dead-^es 
are  made  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  pierced  with  the  requisite 
number  of  holes,  throngh  which  the  standing  rigging  is 

Ssssed;  and  single-sheaved  blocks  are  made  up  of  three 
istinct  parts,  vii..  the  shell,  the  sheave,  and  the  pin  which 
serves  as  an  axis  round  which  the  sheave  revolves.  Some 
blocks  are  made  with  two,  and  others  with  three,  and  even 
four  sheaves,  which  all  revolve  on  the  same  pin  or  axis,  and 
consequently  parallel  to  each  other,  in  separate  chambers 
ibrmea  for  that  purpose  in  the  shell  of  tbe  block. 

Tbe  construction  of  blocks  would  seem  to  be  a  verjr  simple 
operatitHi,  such  as  any  man  aecustfuned  to  work  m  wood 
•snMpwIbrm  with  ftdtttv  and  aeeunwr;  butthitinprsetioe 


is  not  found  to  be  the  case,  as  the  parts  must  be  fa^ioned 
and  fitted  tt^ther  with  tbe  greatest  possible  accuracy,  in 
order  to  insure  their  easy  working  when  put  together — a 
circumstanoe  of  considerable  importance  in  tne  management 
of  a  ship.  For  this  reason.  blocL-making  has  long  fmmed 
a  substantive  branoh  of  manufacture,  and  is  carried  on  eitbsr 
by  itself,  or  in  conjunction  only  with  mast-making. 

The  vast  number  of  blocks  constantly  required  6jt  tbe 
use  of  the  SngUsh  navy  and  the  merautUa  marine  &[  Ma 
country  may  be  understood  from  the  Cut,  that  upwuds  oi 
1400  blocks  of  all  sorts  are  needed  for  fitting  one  ship  of  74 
guns,  while  for  smaller  vessels,  although  the  sixes  may  be 
differejit.  the  number  will  not  nuOeriuly  vary  from  wlmt  ii 
here  stated.  It  was  therefore  Ions  a  miUter  of  considerabto 
moment  to  devise  means  for  simpufying  the  mode  of  manu- 
facture, and  thus  diminishing  the  cost.  In  the  year  1781a 
large  manu&ctory  was  established  on  the  river  Itchen  at 
Southampton  by  Mr.  Taylor,  who  bad  secured  a  patent  for 
an  improved  method  of  malting  sheaves,  and  who  further 
adapted  machinery  for  cutting  the  timber  and  shaping  Uie 
sheUs  of  the  blocks.  Mr.  Taylor  so  far  suoceeded,  that  he 
was  enabled  for  some  time  to  supply  all  the  blodu  required 
for  the  use  of  the  navy.  A  few  vears  afker  ibe  expiration  <A 
his  patent,  machinery  was  intraauoed  into  Uw  dwk-yard  at 
Portsmouth,  and  the  govemnent  undertook  the  manufacture 
for  tbe  navy,  with  tne  doable  blijeat  of  eeooomy  as  to  the 
cost,  and  of  being  independent  of  any  individual  for  the  supply 
of  an  article  of  first  necessity  foi  the  equipment  d  ships. 

About  this  time  (1801)  Mr.  Brunei  suooeedsd  in  com- 
pleting a  perfect  working  model  for  constructing  both  the 
shells  and  sheaves  of  bltwks.  This  model  being  submitted 
to  the  inspection  of  ttie  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  the  inven- 
tion was  at  ouoe  adopted  by  government,  and  Mr.  Brund 
was  engaged  to  supenutend  the  obstruction  of  tbe  requisite 
machinery  upon  a  scale  sufBoently  Is^  for  making  blocks 
to  supply  tbe  whole  naval  service  of  the  country.  The 
completion  of  this  machinery  occupied  nearly  six  years,  and 
was  not  brought  into  full  operation  until  September.  1808 
since  which  time  it  has  been  found  to  work  without  re- 
quiring any  alteration,  and  is  attended  only  by  mrtmn 
of  the  ordinary  desMption. 

The  machinery  in  the  Fortmonth  Dock-yard  is  pat  in 
motion  by  a  steam-engine  of  thirtf-two  horse  power,  the 
work  performed  by  which  eonsi^  of  various  laborious  pro- 
cesses in  additbn  to  moving  the  block-machinery.  By 
means  of  this  latter,  the  sheUs  and  sheaves  of  blocks  are 
cut  of  all  tbe  requisite  sixes,  and  finished  with  a  d^ree 
of  precision  whidi  is  found  in  itself  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage, since  tbe  shell  or  the  sheave  of  any  one  block,  of  a 
given  sise,  will  fit,  and  may  be  at  once  adapted  to  any  other 
sheave  or  shell,  of  the  same  size,  without  requiring  any  ad- 
justment. It  is  found  that  with  this  machinery  ten  men 
can  perform  the  work  that  previously  required  one  hundred 
and  ten  men  for  its  completion,  and  can  easily  finish,  witbio 
the  year,  140,000  Uocks  <tf  various  sorts  and  uxes,  tbe  nlue 
of  the  work  perfwmed  hfing  not  lass  than  50.000^. 

As  a  rewajd  for  his  ingenuity,  and  for  his  services  during 
six  years  in  superintending  ttw  construction  of  the  ma- 
chinery. Mr.  Brunei  received  from  government  20.000JI,  a 
sum  exceedingly  moderate  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
annual  saving  to  the  public  by  means  of  his  inventioa 
amounted  every  year,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  to 
a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  whole  compensation. 

The  great  importance,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  of  this 
invention,  Is  suui,  that,  in  order  to  guscrd  against  tbe  coo- 
sequences  of  any  accident  happening  to  the  machiaery  at 
Portsmouth,  during  a  time  when  the  flttiog  of  a  fleet  might  be 
in  progress,  duplioate  machinery  has  been  constructed  in  the 
Dock-yard  at  Chatham,  and  is  kept  in  constant  resdiness 
for  action,  although  hitherto  it  has  not  been  wanted. 

BLOCKADE,  LAW  OF.  Whenever  a  war  takes  plsa^ 
it  affects  in  various  ways  ell  states  wlueh  have  any  cob- 
nexion  with  the  belligerent  powers.  A  principal  patt  se* 
cordingly  of  the  science  of  international  law  is  that  which 
respects  the  rights  of  such  neutral  states.  For  obTiou 
reasons  this  is  also  the  most  intricate  part  of  tbe  subject 
There  is  here  a  general  rule,  namely,  that  the  neutnl  ought 
not  to  be  at  all  interfered  with,  conflicting  with  a  gteat 
variety  of  exceptions,  derived  from  what  is  conceived  to  bo 
the  right  of  each  of  the  belligerents  to  prosecute  the  <^ 
ject  of  annoying  its  enemy,  even  thoug}i  (within  eertsis 
Umits)  it  inflicts  injury  upon  a  third  party.  In  tbs  fint 
place  then  is  to  be  settled  the  qiMStHQ  of  what  theoeliait* 
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ue.  h  evidently  would  not  do  to  say  that  the  b^igerent 
■hall  not  be  justified  in  doing  anything  which  may  in  any 
wky  inconvenience  a  neutral  power ;  for  Boch  a  priniaple 
TwUd  ^0  nigh  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  belligerent  alto- 
gether, inasmuch  as  almost  an^  hostile  act  whatever  niigfat  in 
thiswaybffconstruedintoanugurybyneutral  states.  They 
might  complain,  for  instance,  that  th^  suffered  an  incon- 
venience, when  a  belligerent  power  seized  upon  tbe  ships  of 
its  enemy  that  were  on  their  way  to  supply  other  oountries 
with  the  ordinary  articles  of  commerce.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  manifost  expediency  in  restricting  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  war.  for  the  sake  of  the  protection  of  neutrals, 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  conraatible  with  the  effectual 

Eursuit  of  the  end  for  which  war  »  waged.  Accordingly  it 
OS  been  commonly  laid  down,  that  belligerents  are  not  to 
do  anything  which  shall  have  a  greater  tendency  to  incom- 
mode neutrals  than  to  benefit  themselv^.  It  is  evident 
howsrer  that  this  is  a  very  vague  rule,  tiie  application  of 
which  must  give  rise  to  many  questions. 

It  is  by  this  rule  that  publicists  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
termine the  extent  to  which  the  right  of  blockade  may  pro- 
perlv  be  carried,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
exercised.  We  can  only  notice  the  principal  conclusions  to 
which  they  have  come,  which  indeed,  so  far  as  they  are 
gmmdly  admitted,  are  nothing  more  than  a  set  of  rules 
fssbioned  on  positive  intematioiMl  morality  (that  is,  so 
much  of  positive  morality  as  states  in  general  agree  in  re- 
cognizing) by  judicial  decision.  Accordingly  peibaps  the 
most  complete  exposition  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  blockade 
may  be  collected  from  the  admirable  judgments  delivered 
during  thri  course  of  the  last  war  by  Sir  Wuliun  Scott  (now 
Lord  Stowtdl),  while  presiding  over  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty, which  have  been  ably  reported  by  Dr.  Edwards  and 
Sir  Charles  Robinson.  A  very  convenient  compendium  of 
the  law.  principally  derived  from  this  source,  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Cbit^  in  his  work  entitled  A  Practical  Trea- 
ttM  on  the  Law  of  rfation$,  8vo.  I^ond.  1812.  The  various 
pamphlets  and  published  speeches  4f  Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen, Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Sheffield, 
and  others,  which  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  controversy 
respecting  the  Orders  in  Council,  may  also  be  c<msulted  with 
advantage.  To  these  may  be  added  various  artielea  in 
Tolumet  xi.  xu.  xiv.  and  xix.  (tf  the  EdMurgh  Reviete, 
putioulBri][oneiii  volume  xix.pp.29fr-317tfaeaaed27t>puiM 
with  AnurieOt  written  immediately  b^ue  the  Inmaking  out 
of  the  last  war  with  that  .country. 

The  first  and  the  essential  circumstance  necessary  to 
make  a  good  blockade  is,  that  there  be  actually  stationed  at 
the  place  a  sufficient  force  to  prevent  the  entry  or  exit  of 
vessels.  Sir  William  Scott  has  said  (case  of  the  Vrow  Ju- 
dith, Jan.  1 7,  17!f  9),  *  a  blockade  is  a  sort  of  circumTallation 
round  a  place  by  which  all  foreign  connexion  and  corre- 
spondence is,  as  for  as  human  power  can  effect  it,  to  be  en- 
tirely cut  off.*  Such  a  check  as  this,  it  is  evident,  is  abso- 
lutely necessai^  to  prevent  the  ^atest  abuse  of  the  right 
of  blockade.  The  benefit  accrumg  to  a  belligerent  from 
blockading  its  enemy's  ports,  by  which  it  claims  the  pri- 
vilege of  seizing  any  vessel  that  attempts  to  touch  or  has 
aetiuUy  touched  at  such  ports,  and  the  inconvenience 
thereby  inflicted  upm  neutisls,  would  both,  without  such  a 
provision,  be  absolutely  unlimiied.   In  point  of  het,  belli- 

gerents  have  frequentiy  afliacted,  in  then:  declarations  of 
lockade.  to  overstep  the  boundaries  thus  set-to  the  exercise 
of  the  right.  France,  as  Mr.  Brougham  has  shown  in  his 
speech  delivered  beftve  the  House  of  Commons,  Ist  AprU, 
1808.  in  support  of  the  petitions  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
ocher  towns,  against  the  orders  in  council,  has  repeatedly 
done  so  both  since  and  previous  to  the  Revolution.  She  did 
so  in  1739,  and  in  1756.  and  also  in  1796,  in  1797.  and  in 
1 800.  But  in  none  of  these  instances  were  her  pretended 
blockades  either  eubmitted  to  by  neutrals,  or  even  to  any 
considerable  extent  attempted  to  be  enforced  by  herself. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  no  prize  court  would  now  oon- 
aemn  a  vessel  captured  for  the  ^ged  violation  of  any  such 
mere  ncmunal  blockade.  It  hu  however  been  decided 
that  the  blockade  is  good  although  the  ships  Rationed  at 
the  place  may  have  been  Itw  a  short  time  ranoved  to  a  UtUe 
distance  by  a  sudden  change  of  wind,  or  any  similar  cause. 

The  second,  and  only  other  circumstance  necessary  to 
constitute  a  blockade  which  the  prize-courts  will  recognize, 
18.  that  the  party  violating  it  shall  be  proved  to  have  been 
aware  of  its  existence.  '  It  is  at  all  times  moat  omvauent,' 
ftirWiHum  Sostt  bw  nid  in  onaof  libiudgmento(wecaM 


of  the  Rolla  in  Robinson's  Seport$),  ■  that  the  blookaa^ 
should  be  declared  in  a  public  and  distinct  manuei.*  There 
ought  to  be  a  formal  notification  from  the  blockading  power 
to  all  other  countries.  Nevertheless  this  is  not  absolutel/ 
required,  and  a  neutral  will  not  be  permitted  with  impunity 
to  violate  a  blockade  of  which  the  master  of  the  vessel  may 
reasonably  be  presumed  to  be  aware  from  the  mere  notoriety 
of  the  &ct.  Sir  William  Scott  however  has  said  that, 
whereas  when  a  notification  has  been  formally  given,  the 
mere  act  of  sailing  with  a  emtii^ant  destination  to  enter 
the  blockaded  port  if  the  blockade  shall  be  found  to  be 
raised,  will  constitute  the  offence  of  violation,  it  might  be 
different  in  the  case  of  a  Uoekade  existing  de  facto  only. 

With  regard  to  neutral  vessels  lying  at  the  place  where 
the  btockadD  commences,  the  rule  is,  that  they  may  retite 
freely  after  the  notification  of  the  bloc^ide,  taking  wiUi 
them  the  cargoes  with  which  they  may  be  already  laden ; 
but  they  must  not  take  In  any  new  cargo. 

The  offence  of  vicdation  is  effected  either  by  going  into  the 
place  blockaded,  or  by  coming  out  of  it  with  a  cai^  taken 
in  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade.  But  vessels 
must  not  even  approach  the  plaoe  with  the  evident  intention 
of  entering  if  they  can  effect  their  object  It  would  even 
appear  that  a  vessel  will  render  itself  liable  to  seizure  and 
condemnation  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  set  sail  with  that 
intention.  In  such  cases  however  it  must  be  always  diffi- 
cult fiv  the  captors  to  make  out  a  satis&otory  case. 

After  a  ship  has  once  vidated  a  Mobkade,  it  is  ctmsidend 
that  the  offence  is  not  purged,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
until  she  shall  have  returned  to  the  port  fwm  wlUoh  she 
originally  set  out ;  that  is  to  say,  she  may  be  sdzed  at  anv 
moment  up  to  the  termination  of  her  homeward  voyage.  I. 
the  blockade  however  has  been  raised  before  the  caj^ture* 
the  offence  is  held  to  be  no  longer  punidiable,  and  a  judg- 
ment of  restitution  will  be  pronounced. 

The  effect  of  a  violation  of  blockade  tu  the  offending  party 
when  captured,  is  Uie  condemnation  usually  of  both  the 
ship  and  the  cargo.  If  hoWever  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
parties  to  whom  the  cargo  belongs  were  not  implicated  in  the 
offence  committed  by  the  master  of  the  ship,  the  cargo  will  be 
restored.  It  has  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  happened  that 
the  owners  of  the  cargo  have  been  found  to  b«  the  only 
guilty  parties,  in  which  ease  the  judgment  has  been  for  the 
condemnaticHi  of  the  cargo,  and  the  xastitution  of  Uie  ship. 

If  a  place,  as  generally  happens  in  the  case  of  maritime 
blockades,  be  blockaded  by  sea  only,  a  nentr^  may  carry 
on  commerce  with  it  by  inland  commuliioations.  The 
neutral  vessel  may  enter  a  neighbouring  port  not  included 
in  the  blockade  with  goods  destined  to  be  o&rried  theooa 
over  land  into  the  blockaded  place. 

When  a  place  has  once  b^n  notified  to  be  bloekaded,  a 
counter  notice  should  always  be  given  by  the  blockading 
power  when  the  blockade  has -ceased.  The  observance  of 
this  formality  is  obviously  conducive  to  the  general  con- 
venience,  but  there  are  of  course  no  means  of^punishing  a 
belligerent  for  its  neglect. 

In  this  country  a  blockade  is  ordered  and  declared  by  the 
king  in  council.  It  is  held  however  that  a  commander  of  h 
king's  ship  on  a  station  so  distant  as  to  pxeelude  the  go- 
venunent  at  hmns  from  intafering  with  the  expedition  ne- 
cessary to  meet  the  ohanga  <tf  eirciunstanciis*  may  luive  au- 
thority delegated  to  him  to  extend  or  vary  the  buekade  on 
the  line  of  coast  on  which  he  is  stationed.  But  the  courts 
will  not  recognize  a  blockade  altered  in  this  manner  within 
the  limits  of  Europe.  It  appears  to  be  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  convenience  that  the  power  of  dedaring 
a  blockade  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exercised  only  by 
the  sovereign  power  in  a  state;  but  it  would  perhaps  be 

foing  too  far  to  insist  that  it  should  in  no  circumstances  be 
elegated  to  a  subordinate  autfaori^.  This  would  seem 
to  be  something  very  like  interfering  with  the  internal  ar- 
rangements of  states. 

Some  very  important  <^uestions  connected  with  the  law  of 
blockade  were  nought  into  discussion  in  the  course  of  the 
late  war  by  the  Berun  decree  of  Bonaparte  and  the  orders 
of  the  British  king  in  oonnoiL 

The  Berlin  deoree,  which  was  issaed  on  the  Slit  of  Nov. 
1 806,  declared  the  whole  of  the  British  islands  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  vessels,  of  whatever  country,  tirading  to 
them  liable  to  be  captured  by  the  ships  of  Emce.  It  also 
shut  out  all  British  vessels  and  produce  both  fkom  FWnoa 
and  from  all  the  other  conntties  then  rabject  to  the  an- 
tbtnity  of  tha  Fmwh  ranpenr,  Bj  a  aofaMquent  deona 
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iMWd  won  afUr  in  aid  of  this,  all  neutnl  maeU  war*  le- 
quired  to  oany  what  van  eaUed  letten  or  eertifieataa  of 
oriffin,  that  ii,  atteatatkma  firom  the  Fnneh  ooniuli  of  the 
porta  from  whteh  had  aat  oat,  that  no  part  of  their  cargo 
vas  British.  Thii  was  tb»  revival  of  an  expedient  whioh 
had  been  fint  resorted  to  hy  the  Direetory  in  1796. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  invalidi^  of  this 
blockade,  according  to  the  nM^fniied  prindplee  of  the  lav 
of  nations :  tlu  essential  oireunutance  of  a  good  blockade, 
namely,  the  presence  of  a  foree  suAcieat  to  maintain  it,  was 
nere  entirely  wanting.  And  it  is  proper  also  to  state  that  a 
certain  representation  of  the  nature  of  the  decree,  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  some  of  the  writers  and  pamphleteers  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  discussions,  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating its  absurdity  and  violence,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was 
never  attempted  to  be  enforced,  is  now  well  known  not  to 
have  been  strictly  OMreet  Many  vessels  of  neutrals  were 
actually  captured  and  condemned  by  the  French  courts,  in 
conformity  with  it.  dnring  the  first  few  mmths  whieh  fid- 
lowed  its  promulgation. 

The  first  step  in  resisUnce  to  the  Berlin  decree  was  taken 
by  Oreat  Britain  on  the  7th  of  January,  I8U7,  while  the 
Whig  ministry  of  which  Mr.  Fox  had  bean  the  head  was 
.11  in  office,  by  an  order  in  council  subjecting  to  seiiure 
all  neutral  vessels  trading  from  one  hostile  port  in  Europe 
to  another  with  property  betongtng  to  an  enemy.  This 
order  however  is  said  to  have  been  extensively  evaded  ; 
wbile,  at  the  same  time,  new  efforts  began  to  be  made  by 
the  French  emperor  to  enforce  the  Berlin  decree.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  in  the  course  of  the  months  of  September  and 
October,  1807,  several  neubral  vessels  were  captured  for 
violation  of  that  decree ;  that  a  considerable  alarm  was  ex- 
cited among  the  mercantile  classes  in  this  country  by  these 
acts  of  violence ;  that  the  premium  of  insuianee  rose ;  and 
that  some  suspension  of  trade  took  plaoe.  (See  Edut.  Rev. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  442,  Uia.\  It  is  eontanded  by  the  snppolers  of 
the  British  orders  in  council,  tlutt  the  effect  toe  Berlin 
decree  upon  the  commerce  of  this  oonntty  dnring  the 
months  of  August,  September,  and  October  in  partkular* 
was  most  severely  felt.    (See  Mr.  Stephen's  Sptieh.) 

lu  these  eirctunstances  the  British  government,  at  the 
hmd  of  whieh  Mr.  Perceval  now  was,  issued  further  orders 
in  council,  dated  the  !  1th  and  2lBt  November,  1807.  These 
new  orders  declared  France  and  all  its  tributary  states  to  be 
in  a  state,  of  blockade,  and  all  vessels  subject  to  seizure 
which  were  either  found  to  have  certificates  of  origin  on 
board,  or  which  should  attempt  to  trade  with  any  of  the 
parts  of  the  world  thus  blockaded.  All  neutral  vessels,  in- 
tended for  France  or  any  other  hostile  country,  were 
dered  in  all  eases  to  touch  first  at  some  British  port,  and  to 
pay  custom  dues  there,  after  which  ttiey  wen.  in  certain 
oases,  to  be  allowed  to  depart  to  their  destination.  In  all 
eases,  in  like  manner,  vessels  clearing  out  from  a  hostile 
port  were,  before  proceeding  farther  on  their  vtqrage,  to  touch 
at  a  British  port. 

The  predicament  in  which  neutral  countries  were  plaoed 
by  this  war  of  edicts  was  sufficiently  embarrassing.  The 
effect  of  the  recent  British  orders  in  eouncfl  is  titus  distinotly 
stated  by  a  writer  in  Uie  Edinburgh  Review,  vol,  xiL  p.  229 ; 
'  Taken  in  combination  with  the  Beriin  decree,  they  interdict 
the  whole  foreign  trade  of  all  neutral  nations ;  they  jvohibit 
everything  which  that  decree  had  allowed ;  and  they  enjoin 
those  very  things  whioh  are  there  made  a  ground  of  confis- 
cation.' 

By  a  subsequent  decree,  issued  by  Bonaparte  from  Milan 
on  the  27th  of  December.  1807,  the  British  dominions  in 
all  quarters  of  the  wwld  were  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of 
blockade,  and  all  countries  were  profailttted  ftom  trading 
with  eaoh  other  in  any  artieles  jHraduoed  or  manufhotured 
m  the  parts  of  the  earth  thus  pat  nndn  a  baik  Various 
additionid  orders  in  oouneil  were  also  promulgated  from' 
time  to  time,  in  explanation  or  slight  modification  of  those 
last  mentioned. 

It  is  asserted  by  toe  <^^Nments  <X  this  policy  of  the  British 
government,  that  the  result  was  a  diminution  in  the  ocurse 
of  the  following  year  of  the  foreign  trade  of  tiiis  country  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  millions  sterling.  It  is  even  contended 
that,  but  for  some  counteracting  causes  which  happened  to 
operate  at  the  same  time,  the  lulling  off  would  have  been 
nearly  twice  as  great.   (See  B^n.  Rev.  voL  xiv.  p.  443.  &c.) 

The  principal  branch  of  trade  affbcted  was  that  with 
America,  whien  was  at  tUs  thne  tiie  only  great  neutral 
nowar  In  extstaiM ;  «nd  whMi  in  that  migutAtf  had*  pi«- 


viena  to  iSbm  Bstlin  deene,  been  an  annual  parehasor  < 
British  mahn&etuiaa  to  a  large  amount,  pardy  for  hoi^ 
oonsnmptioD,  bat  to  a  moeh  larger  e^nt  for  tlw  su| 
,  the  Cwtiasnt.  Both  the  Ameruans.  therefore,  and  't| 
wioos  partiea  in  thii  eovntry  interested  in  this  export  trad 
exclaimled  loudly  against  the  edieu  of  tlie  two  belligeral 
powers.  It  upnu*  that  the  American  gimmment,  on 
plication  to  that  of  France,  obtained  an  assurance^  wl 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  though  not  in  an  official  fiwni,  i 
the  Berlin  decree  would  not  be  pot  in  force  against  Amei 
vessels ;  but  whan  this  was  urged  as  a  Mi^ent  reason 
the  revocation  of  Hoa  Snghsh  orders  in  oouneil,  the  Englii 
government  refused  to  pay  any  attention  to  it,  maintainii 
that  America  should  insist  upon  a  public  renunciation  of  i  ~ 
obnoxious  French  decree. 

The  sulgect  was  brought  before  parliament  in  Mi 
1 808,  by  motions  made  in  both  bouses  asserting  the  illegal! 
of  the  orders  in  couoeiL   On  tbelstof  AfMil  the  merofaanj 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  other  towns,  who  had  petitlont 
fw  the  repeal  of  the  oiden^  on  the  ground  «X  their  iqji 
operation  upon  the  eommereial  intwests  of  the  country,  < 
heard  at  the  bar  l^-  their  counsel,  Mr.  Brougham,  who^ 
speech,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  afterwards  pulfei 
lished.    The  result  was,  that  ministers  consented  to  Hoik 
institution  of  an  inquiry  into  the  effect  of  the  orders,  in  tbi 
course  of  which  many  witnesses  were  brought  forward  bod 
by  the  petitioners  and  by  the  ministers  In  support  of  tbeii 
respective  views.   But  no  immediate  result  followed,  eithei 
from  this  inquiry,  or  fVom  a  motion  made  in  the  House  oi 
Commons  on  the  6th  of  March,  1809,  by  Mr.  Whitbread, 
declaratory  of  the  expediency  of  acquiescing  in  the  proposi- 
tions made  by  the  government  fA  the  United  States. 

On  the  26th  of  April  however  a  new  order  in  council  wan 
issoed,  which,  it  was  contended  by  the  opponents  of  ths 
policy  hitherto  pursued,  did  in  (ket  amoiuit  to  an  abandon- 
ment  (rf  the  whole  prind^e  of  that  policy.  On  the  pretext 
that  the  state  of  circumstances,  so  fkr  as  fte  Continent  was 
concerned,  had  nndergone  a  cnnplete  diange  1^  the  tnsnr- 
rection  of  the  SpaniMus,  the  Uockade,  wiiich  had  ftmnerly 
extended  to  all  the  countries  under  the  authority  of  Francs^ 
was  now  confined  to  France  itself,  to  Holland,  to  part  of 
Germany,  and  to  the  north  of  Italy ;  and  the  or^r  whic^ 
condemned  vessels  for  having  certificates  of  origin  on  board 
was  rescinded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inte^tet  against 
trading  with  toe  blockaded  ports  was  apparently  made  more 
strict  and  severe  by  the  revoostion  of  the  liberty  formerly 
given,  in  certain  cases,  to  neutral  vessels  to  sul  for  an 
enemy's  port  ^r  having  first  touched  at  one  in  (Sreat 
Britain.  Upon  this  point  Iwwever  some  important  modifica- 
tions were  made  by  subsequent  orders.  A  svstem  was  intro- 
dooed  of  licensing  certain  vessels  to  proceea  to  hostile  prata 
after  haviiw  first  touched  and  paid  custom-dues  at  a  British 
port ;  and  this  was  eventually  eanied  so  fkr,  that  at  last  tha 
number  of  such  Uoences  granted  is  said  to  hm  oeeeded 
16,000. 

The  position  however  in  which  America  was  still  plaeed 
was  such  as  almost  to  force  her  to  go  to  war  uiher  with 
England  or  France.  In  this  state  of  things,  in  the  spring 
of  1812  a  vigorous  effi>rt  was  again  made  by  the  oppmition 
in  parliament  to  obtain  the  entire  removal  of  the  orders  in 
council.  In  the  Lords,  a  motion  was  made  by  the  Marquis  <A 
Lansdowne  on  the  28tb  of  February  for  a  select  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  eff^ect  of  the  orders,  but  was  negstived 
by  a  majority  of  1S«  to  71.  On  the  3rd  of  March  a  similar 
motion  ma^  in  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Brougham  was  also 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  216  to  144.  On  the  3rdof  April 
nowever  an  order  of  the  prince  regent  in'oounol  appealed 
in  the  '  Gasette.'  revoking  entir^y  the  fbrmer  orders  in  so 
&r  as  regarded  America,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  should  also  revoke  an 
order  by  which  it  had  some  time  previously  exdnded  British 
armed  vessels  inm  its  ports,  while  it  admitted  those  of 
FVance.  This  conditional  revocation  being  still  cMisidorri 
unsatisfactoiy,  Lord  Stanley,  on  the  28th  <A  April,  mored 
in  the  Commons  for  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  sulnert 
generally,  and  the  discusrion  ended  by  ministers  giving  toot 
assent  to  the  motion.  Many  witnesses  were  in  consequence 
examined,  both  by  this  committee  and  by  another  of  the 
Lords,  whieh  sat  at  the  same  time,  having  been  obtained  on 
the  fithof  May  on  the  motion  of  Earl  Fitswilltam.  When  the 
examinations  had  been  brought  to  a  close.  Mr.  Brougham, 
on  the  ICth  of  June,  moved  in  the  commons,  that  the 
«mni  aboald  bt  addrssaed  Id  rw^l  orsospMid  thrcrders 
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unecmditiuully.  At  ths  tomdnatmi  Oaa  diunuion 
miputm  intimated  that  they  wen  ptepand  to  concede  the 
question  |  and  aecoEdingly,  on  the  &3rd  of  the  same  month, 
aa  UBConditioDal  inspeQnon  of  the  ordo^  in  so  far  as 
America  was  omcernedt  Sfpeattd  in  the  '  Gazette.'  By 
this  tine  however  the  government  of  the  United  States  bad 
declared  war.  on  the  ground,  as  ig  well  known,  not  only  of 
the  orders  in  eouneil,  hut  of  other  alleged  acts  of  injustice 
on  the  part  of  the  British  government 

The  polioy  of  the  British  government  in  issuing  the 
orders  in  oounoil  of  November,  1807,  was  maintained  by  its 
opponents  to  be  wrong,  on  the  double  ground  that  it  Was 
both  inexpedient  and  not  warranted  by  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations.  On  this  latter  head  it  was  argued  lhat  no 
violation  of  international  Uw  by  one  belUgwent  power  oonld 
*iutify  the  other  in  pursning  a  aimilw  course. 

The  question,  like  all  wwn  oonnected  with  the  law  of 
blockade,  appears  to  be  one  which  must  be  determined 
chiefly  by  a  referenoa  to  the  rights  of  neu.ral  powers,  as  re- 
gulated by  the  principla  already  stated,  namely,  that  no 
neutral  power  shall  be  annoyed  or  incommoded  by  any  war< 
like  operation,  which  shall  not  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
benefit  the  belligerent  than  to  injure  neutral.  In  this 
case  the  benefit  which  the  British  government  professed  to 
expect  from  its  retaliatory  policy,  which  was  the  excitement 
of  a  spirit  of  reststanoe  to  the  <mginal  Frenoh  decree  both  in 
neutral  countries  and  among  &e  people  of  France  them- 
selves, was  extremely  problematical  from  the  first,  and 
turned  out  eventually  to  be  wholly  delusive.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  injury  to  neutrals  Was  certain  and  of  large  amount, 
tendmg  in  fact  to  interdict  and,  as  far  aa  possible,  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  entire  peaceful  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world. 

The  orders  in  coimcil  were  someUmes  defended,  for  want 
of  better  reasons,  on  a  very  peculiar  pound,  namely,  on  that 
of  the  pecuniary  advantage  whioh  the  eoantzy  derived  from 
the  eaptures  made  under  them*  from  the  mcrease  of  port 
dues  which  they  oeeaaioned.  and  ttm  the  nvenoa  obtained 
by  the  licensing  system. 

In  resting  the  justification  of  the  orders  in  council  upon 
the  ground  of  their  expediency,  their  defenders  of  course  con- 
tended that  they  wereessential  to  the  efiibctive  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  that  we  were  tbarefi>re  justified  in  disregarding 
tl\e  injury  which  they  might  indirectly  inflict  upon  neutrals. 
It  was  anticipated,  as  ire  have  observed  above,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  pressure  of  their  operation  would  excite  both 
the  American  government,  and  even  the  inhabitants  of 
France  themselves,  and  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
subject  to  the  French  emperor,  to  insist  upon  the  revocation 
of  the  Berlin  decree.  But  the  efllaet  anticipated  was  not 
produced'  Neither  the  people  of  France,  nor  of  any  other 
portion  of  Bonaputa's  empire,  nue  or  threatened  to  rise  in 
msamolion  on  aoooont  of  the  stoppage  of  trade  oeeanoned 
by  the  edicts  of  the  two  bdtigwent  powers ;  and  America 
went  to  war,  not  with  France,  but  with  us,  choosing  to  re- 
serve the  assertion  of  her  claims  for  wrongs  su&red  under 
the  Berlin  decree  to  another  opportunity,  while  she  deter- 
mined to  resist  our  orders  in  eouneil  by  finoe  of  arms.  But 
secondly,  it  was  contended  that  the  pcdicy  adopted  by  the 
orders  in  council  was  necessary  to  save  our  commerce  from 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ruinous  effects  of  the 
Berlin  decree.  This  argument,  also,  if  its  validity  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  Acts  as  they  actually  fell  out,  will  scarcely  ap- 
pear to  be  well  founded.  The  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence collected  in  the  course  of  the  succesaive  inquiries 
which  took  place  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  representa- 
tions made  by  the  opponents  of  the  orders,  who  maintained 
that,  instead  of  having  {noved  any  proteoUon  or.  support  to 
onr  fonign  trade,  they  Imd  most  serioudy  embarraased  and 
curtailea  it.  Ttw  authns  ot  the  wden  themselves  must 
indeed  be  conridered  to  have  come  over  to  this  view  of  the 
matter,  when  they  consented,  as  Hxey  at  length  did,  to  theh: 
entire  repeal. 

In  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  present  ease^  the  con- 
venient interoosition  of  America,  by  means  of  which  British 
manuftetured  goods  were  still  enabled  to  find  their  way  in 
large  quantities  to  the  continent  in  spite  of  the  Berlin  decree, 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  thing  at  whioh  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  should  have  taken  umbn^e,  or 
which  it  should  have  attempted  to  put  down.  As  the  French 
ruler  found  it  expedient  to  tolerate  this  interposition,  in  open 
disregard  of  his  decree,  it  surely  was  no  business  of  ours  to 
set  ourselves  to  cut  off  a  channel  of  exit  for  our  merchandise, 
■0  fortunately  left  ooen  when  nearly  every  othor  waa  ihnt* 


BLOCKADB.  Thii  eonnils  in  nuroonding  a  fortified 
place  by  a  ooidon  troops,  in  order  to  prevent  supplies  of 
provisions  or  warlike  stores  fiom  entering,  and  to  compel  the 
garrison  to  surrender  from  famine  or  the  faHure  of  their  am- 
munition. The  generally  of  the  antient  sieges  were  block- 
ades, and  two  of  the  most  memorable  in  Grecian  history 
wem  those  of  Platsa  and  Pydna.  The  former  Usted  two 
veara,  and  in  remarkable  for  being  the  first  of  which  any 
connected  details  have  been  given.  Pydna,  in  which  city 
Olympias  had  taken  re&ge,  was  closely  invested  by  Cag- 
sander  both  fay  sea  and  land,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the 
garrison  had  suffered  the  utmost  extremity  of  famine. 

When  fortresses  are  situated  on  rocky  eminences,  whose 
sides  are  steep  by  nature,-  or  can  be  made  so  by  human 
labour ;  when  they  are  ^proachable  only  by  narrow  passes, 
and  the  aurrounding  country  is  unfavourable  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  works  required  in  carrying  on  a  regular  sieget 
their  reduction  is  most  conveniently  emoted  by  a  blockade, 
because  they  can  be  masked  by  a  corps  of  troops  not  so  nu- 
merous as  to  diminish  materially  the  strength  of  the  army 
in  the  field ;  and  their  garrisons,  being  necessarily  small,  are 
unable  to  attempt  any  Mrious  enterprise. 

In  Europe  however  nearly  all  the  old  fortresses  of  this 
bind  have  been  suffered  to  go  to  ruin,  the  imallness  of  their 
garrisons  rendering  them  wholly  useless;  and  therefoie, 
since  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  blockades  have 
been  much  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  that  time. 
During  the  oontinuanoa  of  the  War  which  was  carried 
on  bv  the  Germans  and  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  and 
which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  169S,  several 
places  were  taken  from  the  Turks  after  having  been  long 
invested ;  it  was  thus  that,  in  Hungary,  the  fort  of  Agria 
and  the  towns  of  Mongatz  and  Great  Waradin  were  taken 
by  the  Imperialists,  and  that  in  the  Horea,  the  Venetian 
general  obtained  possession  of  Napoli  di  Malvaaia. 

Fortified  towns  may  be  blookaded  when  means  are  wuit- 
ing  to  execute  trenehes  and  riooohetting  bt^ries ;  and  when 
besides  the  place  is  known  to  be  incompletely  fiimi^ed 
with  the  neeessary  stores,  and  to  contain  a  numerous  popu- 
lation within  its  walls.  In  such  circumstances  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  the  place  will  in  time  be  surren- 
dered, particularly  if  it  be  the  seat  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
or  if  the  inhabitants  should  be  disaffected  to  their  govern- 
ment The  loss  occasioned  by  the  stoppage  of  the  usual 
channels  of  trade,  the  discomfort  arising  from  bemg  confined 
within  the  fortifications ;  and  chiefly,  the  distress  brought 
on  by  the  Scarcity,  and  consequently  the  high  price  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  never  fail  to  produce  dissatisfaction  and 
even  tumults  among  the  citiiens ;  and  in  the  end  the  com- 
mander of  the  ]>lBce  is  generally  compelled  by  clamour,  or 
induced  by  solicitation,  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
people  and  to  deliver  up  his  charge  to  the  enemy. 

In  the  establishment  of  a  bkwkade,  the  outposts  of  the 
garrison  are  first  driven  aa  near  as  possible  to  the  place,  and 
bodies  of  troope  consisting  of  one  or  more  companies,  or 
even  battalions,  are  disposed  in  convenient  situations  hefore 
all  the  accessible  ironts :  these  are  also  strengUiened  at  in- 
tervals by  redoubts  containing  artillery,  and  if  the  place  is 
on  the  sea-coast,  a  naval  armament  watches  it  on  that  side. 
Corps  of  cavalry  and  infitntry  are  made  to  occupy  any  vil- 
lages on  the  several  roads  by  which  it  may  be  attempted  to 
throw  supplies  into  the  place;  advanced  posts  also,  each 
consisting  of  a  few  men,  watch  the  town  closely,  and  main- 
tain the  ooromunieations  between  the  different  divisions  of 
the  blockading  corps,  by  which  means  any  movement  of  the 
garrison  may  be  immediately  discovered. 

The  blookadtng  corps  should  also  be  supported  by  a  re- 
serve, established  at  a  greater  distance  fimn  the  plaee ;  and 
in  event  of  a  oonvoy  approaohing  with  succours  m  the 
garrison,  the  ounmandw  of  the  blocuding  army  sands  fyf 
mid  one  ot  more  battalions  frmn  those  posts  which  lie 
nearest  to  the' road  by  which  the  convey  ia  to  arrive.  These 
engage  the  convoy  and  prevent  it  fnnn  entering  the  place, 
while  other  troops  from  the  neighbouring  posts  oppose  those 
of  the  garrison,  if  the  latter  shimld  make  a  lortie  in  order  to 
fkvour  the  operations  of  the  succouring  corps. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  counteract  as  much  as 
possible  the  effbrts  of  the  enemy,  all  persona  who  cannot  be 
rendered  serviceable  in  the  defence,  or  who  cannot  lay  in  a 
snfflctent  supply  of  provisions  for  their  support  during  the 
probable  continuance  of  the  blockade,  are  sent  out  of  the 
town ;  the  necessary  quantities  of  provisions  and  military 
sloiM  are  pnrrided,  and  leouxed  in  caHn^s  w  iheU-pioof 
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ulindages,  if  a  bombardment  ib  apprehended,  and  the  con- 
Bumption  of  every  article  .is  carefully  ecoromized.  The 
garrison  should  keep  the  field  as  long  as  possible,  disputing 
with  the  enemy  every  spot  vhich  ne  may  endeavour  to 
occupy,  and  destroyiDg  every  thing  which  may  afford  him 
eover :  forties  should  m  made  whenever  a  hope  of  luoceu 
presents  itself  without  riiking  the  Iom  of  many  men,  and 
every  other  means  should  be  taken  as  long  as  possS)le  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  establishing  his  posM,  or  forming 
redoubts  about  the  place. 

In  1 757  the  King  of  Prussia  blockaded  Prague,  a  po- 
pulous eit^,  and  garrisoned  by  60,000  soldiers;  me  invest- 
ment continued  six  weeks,  during  which  time  all  the  ave- 
nues were  occupied  and  several  engagements  took  place. 
The  hiittory  of  the  late  Peninsular  War  afibrds  however 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  reducing  a  fbrtified  town  a 
blockade,  in  that  which  the  Duke,  then  the  Marquis,  of  Wel- 
lington, caused  to  be  established  about  Pampeluna  in  1813. 
This  town  had  a  garrison  consisting  of  more  than  4000 
men,  while  the  British  anny  could  spare  neither  troops  nor 
artillery  sufficient  to  ensure  its  surrender  by  a  siege.  Nine 
strong  redoubts,  each  eatable  of  eontaining  a  gaiTison  of 
200  or  300  men,  with  some  iMd-|ileces,  were  constructed  on 
commanding  heights,  at  ftom  1200  to  1500  yards  from  the 
place,  and  served  to  repel  every  sortie  from  thence,  while 
the  rest  of  the  blockading  force  was  quartered  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  or  bivouacked  beyond  the  range  of  the 
artillery  of' the  fortress.  Buildings  near  the  latter  were 
barricaded  and  formed  strong  advanced  posts;  the  roads 
were  blocked  up  as  usual,  and  small  field-works  covered 
the  guards  of  the  army.  The  blockade  continued  three 
months ;  and  when  Marshal  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  town,  notwithstanding  that  the  British  troops  in  concen- 
trating themselves  to  oppose  him  were  necessarily  drawn 
away  from  the  posts  which  they  occupied,  yet  the  precau- 
tions used  were  such,  that  no  eommnnicatiMi  could  take 
place  between  the  garrison  and  the  French  armyt  though 
the  latter  was  almost  within  sight  of  the  ramparts. 

(See  Lallemsnd,  TVm't^  da  OpiraHtmt  Seeondmm  de  ia 
Quern  ;  Jomini,  TroiU  de«  grandst  Op£ratioru  MilitairM ; 
Colonel  Sir  J.  T.  Jones,  JournaU  of  Siegea  in  Spain.) 

BLOCKHOUSE  (also  written  BLOCJKHAUB),  among 
military  edifices  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  building  con- 
structed chiefly  of  timber ;  if  alone,  it  constitutes  an  inde- 
pendent fert ;  if  fi)rmed  in  the  interior  of  a  fleld-work,  it 
becomes  a  retrenchment  or  re^tt,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
defenders  from  the  inclement  of  the  weather  when  Che 
work  is  occupied  during  a  considerable  time,  or  to  prolong 
the  defence  when  the  work  is  attacked;  and,  after  it  is 
taken,  to  enable  the  garrison  to  obtain  a  capitulatiw. 

When  the  blockhouse  Is  to  b«  employed  only  as  a  re- 
trenchment, its  plan  is  generally  a  simple  rectan^e,  and  its 
walls  consist  of  a  single  row  of  piles,  placed  upright  in  the 
ground ;  these  are  pierced  with  loop-holes,  at  the  dutance 
^  three  bet  fhim  each  other,  in  order  that  the  building  may 
he  defended  by  a  ttze  of  mu^Mtiy  from  within.  The  roof  is 
formed  by  laying  timbers  horizontally  across  the  indosod 
area,  and  covering  them  with  fiucines  and  earth.  The 
covering  materials,  when  the  work  is  intended  to  be  bomb- 
proof, must  be  at  least  four  ftet  thick,  since  the  shells  fired 
from  field-howitzers  penetrate  into  earth  nearly  to  that 
depth.  The  ratranoes,  when  formed  in  the  walls,  are  pro- 
tected by  inclined  blindages,  or  by  palisades,  planted  close 
together  in  their  fh)nt,  and  pierced  with  loop-holes ;  but 
occasionally  the  entrances  are  in  the  roof,  and  access  to  them 
is  tlien  obtained  by  means  of  ladders. 

The  interior  breadth  of  the  building  may  be  about  eighteen 
feet,  in  order  to  allow  a  passage  hetwem  the  two  rows  of 
bedsteads:  these  are  placed  with  thdr  heads  to  the  ude 
walls,  and  serve  as  stages  on  whtoh  the  men  may  stand  to 
fire  through  the  loop-holes  when  the  latter  are  much  ele- 
vated above  the  floor. 

Reduits  of  this  kind  are  nearly  indispensable  ia  situations 
commanded  by  heights,  when  consequently  the  interior  of 
tile  principal  work  is  so  subject  to  the  plunging  fires  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  defenders  could  not  otherwise  find  shelter, 
and  theo  the  side-walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  resist  a  fire 
of  artillery.   In  other  oiieumst»iwes  it  would  be  advisable 


that  the  parapets  of  tiie  prindpal  work  should  conceal  tl 
reduit  from  the  view  of  the  enemy ;  for  which  purpose  tl: 
roof  of  the  latter  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possible ;  and*  i 
this  case,  in  order  to  afibrd  sufficient  height  in  the  interia 
which  should  not  be  less  than  eight  fvA,  it  may  he  necesaai 
to  uhk  the  flow  beknr  the  level  of  tin  natural  ground. 

In  a  numntainons  countiytha  falookboase  posssoseg  gna 
advantages  over  an  ordinary  fldd-Cntt.  inasmuch  as  the  in 
tenor  of  the  latter  would  be  ineeisantly  ploughed  up  by  tii< 
fire  of  artillery  directed  into  it  by  the  enemy  from  the  but- 
rounding  heights.  Here  then  the  blockhouse  may  with  pro- 
priety be  constructed  as  an  independent  work ;  its  plan  may 
have  re-entering  angles*  or  he  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  in 
order  tp  allow  the  faces  to  be  defended  by  flanking  fires  ol 
musketry  from  within ;  and  the  walls  may  be  thick  enough 
to  resist  the  shot  from  nine-pounder  guns.  For  this  purpose 
they  must  be  made  by  planting  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
the  distance  of  three  ox  four  feet,  two  rows  of  strong  piles, 
those  in  each  row  being  close  together,  and  the  interva' 
between  the  rows  being  filled  with  earth  up  to  the  height  of 
the  loop-holes,  which  shouU  now  be  muaediately  under  the 
roof  of  the  building.  The  roof  must  be  made  slwll-proof  as 
befbre ;  but  it  has  been  recommended,  when  the  work  is  not 
overlodted  by  the  enemy,  and  whan  its  Invadth  will  permit; 
to  have  die  piles  forming  the  side-walls  long  enough  Co  rise 
above  the  mot,  and,  eiwer  akn^  or  with  a  miss  erf"  earth 
behind  them,  to  serve  as  a  pars^wt 

To  prevent  the  enemy  from  setting  fire  to  the  blockhouse, 
it  should  be  surrounded  by  a  ditoh ;  part  of  the  earth  ob- 
teined  from  thence  should  be  raised  against  the  building  as 
high  as  the  loop-holes,  in  order  to  strengthen  it  extwiorly, 
and  the  rest  may  be  thrown  beyond  the  connteneacp,  to 
fiirm  there  what  is  called  a  reverse  glacis. 

Any  area  inclosed  fi>r  the  purposes  of  defence  by  piles  or 
palisades,  or  by  logs  of  timber  borixontally  disposed,  but 
without  a  roof,  and  defended  by  loop-holes  and  machicola> 
tions,  is  sometimes  called  a  blodchouae;  more  goierally, 
however,  such  constructions  are  called  stockades,  under 
which  word  they  will  be  described. 

( See  Boosmard,  Estai  QininU  de  Fort^kaHon  ;  Dufbnr, 
Mhnori<d  pour  le»  jyamutx  de  Querre;  Hacauley,Ciqptnin 
J.  S.,  Treatise  on  Field  Fitrtijteation.) 
BLOCKING-COURSE.   [See  Entablaturb.] 
BLOEMAART.  ABRAHAM,  an  historical  painter,  was 
bom  at  Gorcum  in  1557,  but  resided  principally  at  Utrecht. 
His  father  practised  architecture  and  sculpture.   He  pos- 
sessed originality  and  fieeling,  hut  was  a  complete  mannerist, 
making  nature  subservient  to  his  own  peculiar  style.  Some 
accounts  say  that  he  never  travelled ;  but  others,  perhaps  of 
bettor  authority,  state  that  he  spent  at  least  above  ten  years 
at  Paris.    Still  his  advantages  from  travelling  were  not 
great,  and  this   jcumstence  must  have  conduced  to  keep  his 
genius  cramped,  and  have  prevented  his  aoquiimg  a  owrect 
taste.  Thus  he  has  pamted  historical  pictures  in  which  the 
fl^inzes  are  as  large  as  life,  which  shows  that  he  had  the  am- 
bition     doing  something  great ;  but  the  oostome  is  still 
Duteb,  no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be.  This  error  has 
indeed  been  committed  by  other  painters,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  in  iba  highnt  departments  of  the  art ;  though 
certainlyit  is  a  mwe  unfitftunate  blunder  in  Holland  than  in 
Itely.   He  acquired  however  considerable  skill  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  art   Besides  historical  pictures  he  also  executed 
some  landscapes,  whidi  have  been  admired,  and  he  was  not 
a  stranger  to  the  etehing  needle.  His  works  have  remained 
almost  entirely  in  hU  native  country,  and  are  chiefly  at  Am- 
sterdam.  There  are  pictures  of  his  in  some  of  the  churches 
at  Brussels  and  Mechlin.    He  died  in  1647,  according  to 
some  accounts,  but  others  say  1657.   There  are  engranngi 
of  his  works  very  spiritedly  executed  by  Bolswert. 

Abraham  left  four  sons,  two  painters  and  two  en^ven ; 
aeoo^mg  to  other  accounts,  only  three  SODS.  Cornelius,  the 
eldest,  was  an  engraver,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  certain 
improvements  in  tiie  practice  of  his  art,  giving  a  softer  edge 
to  his  shadows  than  hupredeoessots.  Tao  aecounto  of  Bloe« 
maart  and  his  sons  are  exeeedmgly  confuted  and  coDtra- 
dictoiy.  In  some  particulars  we  have  followed  Het  Lmn 
der  (btorlurM.  NeaerUtnd.  en  eenige  Hoogduittche  ScMi 
ders,  &C.,  dow  K.  Van  Hander;  J.  oe  Jongh's  ed.  1764.^ 


End  or  Volumi  tub  Fovrtr. 


Vku&h  Cmwu  sad  loBb  SteMskHl. 
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